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KEESING’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 

WEEKLY DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS WITH INDEX CONTINUALLY KEPT UP-TO-DATE 

ELEVENTH VOLUME . , / 

(FOR PREVIOUS REPORTS PLEASE CONSULT VOLUMES I - X, JULY I, 1:931 - DECEMBER 31, 1956) 


A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 
— Meeting of North Atlantic Council* - Reaffirmation of 
Atlantic Alliance. - Adoption of Committee of Three’s 
Report on Political Consultation and Settlement of 
Inter-NATO Disputes. « American Reservations. - 
British Representations on Support Costs in Germany. - 
Mr. Dulles on Principles of U.S. Foreign Policy. - U.S. 
Atomic Weapons for European NATO Countries. - 
At. Spaak appointed Secretary- General of NATO. - 
Forthcoming Resignation of Lord Ismay. 

A meeting of the North Atlantic Council* attended by the 
Foreign, Defence, and Finance Ministers of the 15 member- 
countries of NATO* was held in Paris from Dec. 11-14 under 
the chairmanship of Professor Martino, the Italian Foreign 
Minister. The Founcirs principal decisions were: (1) the 
adoption of the recommendations of the " three wise men ” on 
closer co-operation of member-count Hen in non-political 
matters* including advance eonsnltation on policies or major 
pronouncements ” significantly nifeeting the alliance or any of 
its members,” ; (2) the adoption ol'n prodee.ure for the internal 
seUletnentortlisputesnnddinereneeshetvveen member-etmniricH 
within the NAT< ) ; (51) the rejilllrmalion of the Atlantic alliance, 
in spite of recent disagreements between members in connexion 
with the Anglo-French intervention in Kgypl ; (4) the appoint- 
ment of M. Spunk, the Belgian Foreign Minister, ns Score tary- 
Ceneml of NATO in succession to Lord I stony. The following 
communique was issued at the end of the meeting : 

<* (h The North Atlantic Council . • . took <loolHhmn that will 
strengthen the military mul rum-military oumpemthm of the alliance, 
** ( 2 ) The Ministers drew from the nxporlenee of past divergencies 
In the petioles of NATO member* . . . the necessity for alt members 
to develop effective political consultation and co-operation, They 
rcniUnned their determination to work together in unity and friend- 
ship to achieve the altiiM of the idltimce, mid (,o iitrongthcn the 
nlttmiee in all Its aspects ml tut indispensable agency for security and 
peace. 

«« ( 5 > As major forward slop in the development of NATO hi the 
noTwnllttury Hold, the Fmutofl approveil the recommendations of the 
( Committee of Three In their report to the Council. In doing so, the 
Council approved wider and more Intimate consultation among the 
memher-Htates on political matters. 

*« The Council also approved arrangement* to aid in the settlement 
of disputes among members, and adopted measures for strengthening 
the organization of NATO Internally and for farther eo-operation 
between members In certain economic and cultural fields. THo 
report Hum been released by the Committee of Three, 

«« ( 4 ) The (hunch reviewed the International situation, discussing 
frankly the problems which confront tho Atlantic Alliance. In the 
course of this discussion, Ministers, realising that their Ideas were In 
general agreement, decided that they should lie worked out In fuller 
detnll by eontimmus consultation In the months ahead. 

*■ (5) The Atlantic Alliance Is primarily concerned with the threat 
to the security of the NATO area, The Found I discussed tho threat 
which Hovlet penetration Into the Middle Must would present for 
NATO, In view of the fact that tho security, stability, and well-being of 
this area are essential to world peace, the Found! agreed to keep 
developments in this area under close and continuing observation, 

** (g) < Journal members emphasized lit particular the need for 
rapid progress In clearing the Hues? Fanat, in conformity with tho 
resolution of the U.N. Fonernl Assembly of Nov. 2 last [see page 
1518(1 1, Tho Ministers further stressed the urgent need for Initiating 
and pressing to a conclusion negotiations through tho good office* of 
the United Nations with a view to restoring the Oanai to full and 
free operation. They endorsed, as the hasls on which a lasting 
settlement should be worked out, the six principles agreed on by tho 
U.N. Hocmrlty Found! on Oct. Ui [see page 162541, 

"They also agreed on the urgent need to bring about, through the 
tJ.N„ a permanent political settlement between Israel and the Arab 
Hiatus, Including an equitable solution of the Arab refugee problem. 
The need for adequate support for economic development of the 
area was recognized, 

“ ( 7 ) The Council have followed the course of events In Hungary 
with shank and revulsion, The brutal suppression of the horde 
Hungarian people stands In stark contrast with Hovlet public 
professions, The Council reaffirmed tho conviction of Its member- 
Government* that the U.N, should continue Its efforts, through the 
pressure of world opinion, to induce the Soviets to withdraw their 
force* from Hwigory and to right the wrongs don© to th© Hungarian 
people, 


“Tho peoples of KiiBtorn Europe should have tho right to diooso 
their own Uovennnents freely, mmJYoctod by external pressure and 
the use or throat of force, and to decide for themselves the political 
and Hodal order they prefer. 

“ ( 8 ) Tho Ministers examined tho Implications for NATO of Soviet 
policy end actions In Europe and elsewhere. Iti tho light of their 
usHOHsmont or Hovlot policy they wore in full agreement on tho need 
to fneo up to any threat which would endanger tho security and 
freedom of the Atlantic community. 

“In tills connexion tho Council approved a directive for future 
military plans, taking Into account tho continued rise In Soviet 
capabilities anil the various types of now weapons available) for 
NATO defence. The concept of ‘forward defence * In NATO 
strategy will remain. The Fennell considered the report on tho 1966 
annual review and approved the goals for 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

“ (9) The Foundl expressed their deep regret at the decision of 
herd I Hinny to retire thlsspringas Hocrotary-Ckmoral of tho Organiza- 
tion, anil paid tribute to his distinguished services to the alliance. 
M. Spunk, Foreign Minister of Belgium, was appointed as Lord 
Imnay’s successor.” 

Tho Cyprus situation, though not spccilioaUy mentioned in 
the communique, was also discussed. 

Agreement on Continuous Political Consultation and 
Procedure for Settlement of Members’ Disputes. 

The report of the Committee of Three (Professor Martino, 
Dr. Lange, and Mr. Lester Pearson, the Italian, Norwegian, and 
Canadian Foreign Ministers respectively) on ways of improving 
and extending NATO co-operation * in non-military Helds 
was submitted lo the Council on Dec. 12, and adopted on 
Dec, Ul after diseussion during which all members expressed 
their general approval. The Council also adopted a special 
resolution embodying the procedure for the exercise of NATO 
good office* in the event of disputes between member-countries, 
as recommended by the Committee of Throe (see below). 

Tho report of the Committee of Three was published on 
Dee. It and is summarized below under cross-headings : 

Introduction. The deterrent role of NATO could ho oifeotivo only 
if the political ami economic relations between its members were 
co-operative and dose, Tho crisis in the Atlantic alliance caused by 
the Anglo-French intervention In Egypt emphasized the fact that 
the Atlantic community could develop greater unity only by working 
constantly to achieve common policies, by full and timely consulta- 
tion on Issues of common concern. Any changes in national strategy 
or policy which would affect the cnalltUm should bo made only after 
collective consideration. “ Ari allbmco in which tho mom hew Ignore 
each other’s interests, or engage In political or economic conflict, or 
harbour suspicions of each other, cannot bo effective either for 
dotorrowH) or defence. Recent experience makes this clearer than 
ever before,” 

Referring to certain changes in Hovlot tactics, and to the present 
troubles In Eastern Europe, the report said that NATO was now 
faced with an additional challenge in which tho emphasis was largely 
non-military In character. The Hovlet Union was adopting policies 
apparently designed to ensnare under-developed countries by 
economic means and by political subversion. NATO members 
should maintain their vigilance In dealing with this form of penetra- 
tion, and a review was needed of NATO’s ability to moot the now 
challenge. NATO’s military strength should not be reduced, but 
the strengthening of the political and economic side was an essential 
complement to continuous oo -operation In defence. NATO should he 
used by its members, far more than it had boon used In tho past, for 
sincere and genuine consultation and co-operation on questions of 
common concern. 

Falsehoods about NATO were accepted at their face value, oven 
in the non-Oommunist world, where it was said that NATO was 
tending to become an agency for the pooling of tho strength and 
resources of tho “colonial” Powers. NATO and the (5 ovornraonts 
of its member-countries ought to correct and counteract those views, 
and it was important for NATO members to harmonize thoic policies 
In relation to other areas, taking into account tho broader interests 
of the whole international community. Nation* wore becoming 
Inorcos , Intor-dopoudenfc, and no Btato, however powerful, 
could giw.mtee Its security and welfare by national action alone. 

“ It has not been difficult to make those recommendations,” th© 
report went on. “ It will bo far more difficult for the member- 
Governments to carry them into effect. Tills will require on their 
part tho firm conviction that the transformation of the politioal 
Community into a vital* and vigorous political reality is as Important 
as any purely national purpose. It will require, above all, the wHlto 
carry this conviction Into th© realm of praotloal governmental 
policy,” 
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Political Consultation. The report recommended the following 
principles and practices in the field of political consultation : 

(1) Members should inform the Council of any development which 
significantly affected the alliance. They should do this not merely as 
a formality but as a preliminary to effective political consultation. 

(2) Both individual memher-Govormnonts and the Secrotary- 
General should have the right to raiso for discussion m the Council any 
subject which was of common NATO interest, and not of a purely 
domestic character. 

(3) A member-Government should not, without adequate advance 
consultation, adopt firm policies or make major political announce- 
ments on matters which significantly affected the alliance or any of 
its members, unless circumstances made such prior consultation 
obviously and demonstrably impossible. 

(4) In developing their national policies, members should take into 
consideration the interests and views of other Governments — 
particularly those most directly concerned — as expressed in NATO 
consultation, even where no community of view or consensus of 
opinion had been reached m the Council. 

(5) Where consensus had boon reached, it should be reflected in 
the formation of national policies When for national reasons the 
consensus was not followed, the Government concerned should offer 
an explanation to the Council. It was oven more important that, 
where an agreed and formal recommendation had omorgod from the 
Council's discussions, Governments should givo it full weight in any 
national actions or policies related to the subject of that recommenda- 
tion. 

(6) To strengthen the process of consultation it was recoin mended 
that at each spring meeting the Foreign Ministers should make an 
appraisal of the political progress of the alliance and consider the 
lines along which it should advance. 

(7) To prepare for this discussion, the Secretary- General should 
submit an annual report analyzing tlie major political problems of 
the alliance ; reviewing the extent to which mombor-Govornments 
had consulted and co-oporatod in such problems , and indicating 
the problems and the possible developments which might require 
consultation, so that difficulties might be resolved and positive and 
constructive initiative taken. 

(8) To assist the permanent representatives [of member-countries I 
and the Secretary-General in discharging their responsibilities for 
political consultation, a committee of political advisors from each 
delegation should be constituted under the Council, aided when 
necessary by specialists. 

Settlement of Members’ Disputes. It was further rocommonded 
that NATO members should submit any dispute between them 
which had not proved capable of direct settlement to “good offices” 
procedures under NATO before resorting to any other in Un-national 
agency. Exceptions to this procedure would bo logal questions 
which could be dealt with moro appropriately by a judicial tribunal, 
or economic questions which could moro appropriately be dealt with 
in the specialized economic organizations. 

All member-countries, as woll as tlio Secretary-General, had the 
right and the duty to bring to tlio Council's attention matters which 
in their opinion might threaten the solidarity or effectiveness of tho 
Alliance. The Secretary-General should ho empowered to offer his 
good offices informally to tlio partios to a dispute and, with their 
consent, “to initiate or facilitate procedures of inquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration.” For this purpose, ho should bo able to 
use the assistance of not more than threo permanent representatives 
chosen by Mm in each instance. 

Economic Co-operation. Tho roport recognized that It would 
serve no useful purpose for NATO to duplicate tlio functions of other 
international organizations concerned with various forms of oconomio 
co-operation. There seemed to bo no significant now areas for 
collective oconomio action by NATO, but there could bo a substantial 
expansion of oxohanges of information and views in NATO, in the 
economic as woll as the political field. Mombors, and tho Secretary ** 
Genoral, should be able to raise any NATO economic issues which 
they felt wore not making adequate progress in other and more 
technically qualified organizations. Tho roport did not consider 
NATO to bo an appropriate agency for administering programmes 
of assistance for economic development in tho under-developed 
areas. It recommended, however, that a committee of economic 
advisors should be established under tho Council. 

Scientific and Technical Co-operation. Tho report suggested that a 
conference might be convened, with one or two outstanding authori- 
ties from each country, to discuss tho recruitment, training, and 
utilization of scientists, engineers, and technicians. 

NATO Organization. The roport considered that no changes were 
needed in tho structure of NATO to facilitate closer co-oporatlon 
in non-military fields. Tho machine, it said, was basically satis- 
factory, and it was for Governments to make use of it. 

It was, however, recommended that more time should be allowed 
for Ministerial meetings ; that meetings of Foreign Ministers should 
be hold whenever required, and occasionally at places other than 
NATO headquarters; and that Ministers might participate more 
frequently in regular Council meetings. In ordor that tho permanent 
Council representatives should bo able to speak moro authoritatively 
on behalf of thoir Governments, the roport suggested that tlio 
Secretary-General should preside over Ministerial mootings, that ho 
should bo encouraged to propose Items for NATO consultation in tho 
fields oovorod by tho report, and that he should bo responsible Cor 
promoting and directing the process of consultation. 


During the discussion on the report certain reservations 
were expressed by Mr. Dulles and M. Pinoau. 

Mr. Dulles informed tho North Atlantic Council that, tho United 
States could not subject its policies or actions throughout tho world 
to prior consultations within NATO. Ho favoured such consultation 
on foreign polksios in limes of relative tranqudlitv, but rejected the 
implication that tlio U.S A. could take no action in any part of the 
world without first securing tho North Atlantic- Council’s approval 
for its plans. 

Constitutional processes, ho pointed out, would not permit tho 
U.S. A. to givo litoral application to the recommendations of tho 
“three wlso men” for consultation in advance of now policies. In 
this connexion Ho recalled that the U.S. National Security < immoll took 
decisions ; that tlio President, consulted Congress, which controlled 
the finances affecting foreign policy ; and that sometimes what 
scorned to 1)0 new foreign policies, or reiterations of policies, were 
announced at press conferences. Tho U.S. A. also had world-wide 
responsibilities by virtue of collective agreements with other countries, 
o.g., of tlio ii countries to which she was linked |>y such agreements, 
only 14. wore members of NATO. 

Therefore, it would in practice bo impossible for the United States 
to ha. vo consultations wltldn NATO before making any decision 
whatever, and tho U.S. Government must reserve tho right to take 
political or military Initiatives to defend Its interests and those of its 
numerous allies. As an example, Mr. Dulles quoted Formosa, If 
Communist China attacked Formosa, tho U.S. A. would not be aide 
to consult NATO before going to the aid of Nationalist China, 

Subject to such exceptions, however, tho U.S. Government 
was ready to discuss within tlio NATO framework any situation 
which could he foreseen. It welcomed that part of the report 
which urged the creation of a “ watch-dog ” committee of 
throe, to be named by tho Secretary 1 -General, to try to settle disputes 
among members of tho alliance. In conclusion lie expressed the hope 
that the adoption of the report would not create an obstacle to 
political, economic, and military co-ordination between tho European 
members of NATO. 

In reply to various criticisms of Ids statement, Mr. Dulles later 
explained that, while tlio U.S. A. was always In favour of consultation 
among NATO mombors and felt that such consultations ought to 
take place before a crisis occurred, there could bo eases where sheer 
urgency might compel her to undertake Immediate notion. Hr. Lango 
(one of the “threo wise men”) and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, expressed 
agreement with Mr. Dulles’s attitude. 

M, Plncau considered that tho report should be amended In throe 
respects : (1) lie did not believe that the Foreign Ministers themselves 
need take part in frequent NATO meetings, oh the report p imposed, 
but thought each country should have its own Minister for NATO 
A flairs ; (2) NATO should be developed In such a way as to compete 
with other existing organizations ; and (3) there would have to lie 
clarification of the character of consultations wltldn the Organisation 
about events outside tho NATO area. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd outlined the future development of an Atlantic 
community within which there would function a strong European 
community. Tills should be based on three foundations: (1) the 
high political and military direction given by NATO, with W, E.U. 
functioning wltldn its framework ; (2) economic co-operation under 
and In association with tho O.W.E.U. and such groups ns the E.D.U., 
tlio European Goal and Htool (immnunity, and the Common Market 
and free trade area; and (3) a North Atlantic Assembly on parlia- 
mentary lines, with powers and functions to bo assigned to it. 

Discussions on Military Position of NATO Alliance* - 
Mr. Macmillan on Need for Continued German Payment 
of Support Costs. 

On Dec. 18 the North Atlantic Council examined the military 
position of the alliance in Europe, and discussed the ultimate 
objective of a complete reappraisal of NATO forces, arms, and 
methods. The main points which emerged from the discussions 
were (1) an estimated increase in Russian military strength ; 
(2) the use of tactical atomic weapons by NATO defence forces 
to compensate, their deficiencies in manpower, and (fi) a more 
equitable sharing of defence burdens, particularly with regard 
to Britain’s foreign exchange costs in Germany. 

The discussion was opened with an Intelligence briefing from 
General Johnson, chairman of the Military Standing Group, who 
indicated that there was no evidence to confirm or deny the reality 
of Soviet arms reductions, Soviet capabilities had ** significantly ” 
increased in recent months with tlio arrival In Eastern Germany of 
“ thousands ” of newer and more powerful tanks, while tho much 
publicized reduction of Soviet forces in that country had meant a 
reduction of under ton per cent in manpower. Apart from Eastern 
Germany, Russian military power had “ significantly ” increased in 
all holds, and “ In particular In nuclear capabilities.” 

Mr. Macmillan informed tho Council that there would be “ severe 
consequences for Britain and NATO ” unless some new arrangement 
was made about tho financing of British troops In Europe. Bpeuklng 
of tlio bilateral talks on this subject which had boon going on with 
tho Gorman delegation (see below), Mr. Macmillan expressed the 
hope that a short-term solution would soon be reached. Ho said that 
Britain was prepared to pay tlio budgetary (he, homo) cost of main- 
taining her troops on the Continent, but could not accept responsibility 
for payment across the exchanges, lie suggested that there might 
bo an equalization fund or some other multilateral arrangement. 
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Local British costs in Germany were at present between £60,000 000 
" , and £70,000,000 annually. Britain’s military budget was between 
/ ,”/ £1,500, 000, 000 and £1,600,000,000 a year, or nine per cent of her 
/ r , .gross national product— the highest European contribution to NATO 
' ' ' /both absolutely and proportionately to income. In addition, two- 
thirds of Britain’s research and 15 per cent of her metal-goods 
production wore doyotod to defence. Contributions by way of aid 
and Investment toward the development of the under-developed 
areas wore over £110,000,000, and these woro a powerful influence in 
containing Communist advances on the flank. 


This “ considerable defence effort ” had had a “ profound effect ” 
on Britain’s ability to invest at homo and on her power to export. 
Britain had the lowest rate of internal investment of the NATO 
countries, and therefore welcomed the directive to the NATO military 
leaders [see below] which said that a revision of defence planning 
was required in order to determine how, with the rosourcos likely to 
be available, each individual member could achiovo the most effective 
pattern of its forces. The size and form of Britain’s defence effort 
had led to almost perpetual balanco-of -payments difficulties, which 
was neither in the interest of Britain nor of the Atlantic Pact and 
“ cannot be allowed to continue.” Cross Inequalities in defence 
contributions wore liable to damage the prospects of increased 
economic co-operation in Europo, with which the British Government 
had said it would be increasingly associated. 


Mr. Macmillan referred to the financial and exchange problems 
inherent in the concept of a long-torm alliance undor which troops 
wore stationed outside their own country. While Britain had troops 
in Germany, Involving high local costs, Western Germany, the host 
country, “ had for one reason and another a low defence effort.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Macmillan nevertheless emphasized that Britain 
intended to continue her large defence programme, although its 
composition would bo affected by the introduction of now weapons, 
and that she would continue to make her ” fair contribution ” to 
NATO, provided that equitable exchange arrangements could bo 
made. 


Mr. Head (U.K. Defence Minister) stressed the high cost of now 
weapons, and suggested that there should ho an adjustment towards 
fewer men equipped with the latest tactical atomic weapons. No 
country could afford to maintain their present numbers and arm 
them on the now scales, and wit Ida those limitations Britain would 
continue to provide a powerful contingent for NATO dofonco. 

Dr. von Brentano said that Anglo-German negotiations would 
start immediately on the 1) mincing of British forces stationed in 
Germany, and expressed the hope that the problems would bo 
resolved In a ” friendly and helpful way.” 

Mr. Dulles shared Mr, Macmillan’s view that a review of NATO 
defence planning was necessary. Retaliatory power was a ftmjor 
deterrent, and the greatest source of that power was in the United 
Staton a heavy burden for her, Involving the malntaimmeo of bases 
In foreign countries. The U.H.A. intended to keep its troops In 
Europe and to respect the spirit of the assurances undor which they 
were there in particular, those made by President Eisonhowor In 
March 1655 [see 141 M A). Outlining the American defence offort, 
Mr. Dulles recalled that one-third of the ground forces in Central 
Europo were American ; as regards the future, the U.H.A. was alroady 
streamlining Its divisions, and there would bo further manpower 
reductions, tn this connexion ho expressed the hope that the task 
of providing conventional military manpower would be progressively 
taken over by the European members of the alllaneo, and that German 
rearmament would bo an Important step In this direction. 

The Council also examined a draft political directive which 
assumed the existence of a fully effective nuclear retaliatory 
force, and which stressed the need for a review of NATO 
defence planning to determine how the defence effort of the 
alliance and of each of its members could achieve the most 
effective pattern of forces with the resources available. As 
regards the allocation of total resources, the Governments were 
asked to take account of the rising cost of new weapons and the 
need to meet the Soviet threat in all its aspects, without 
endangering the economic stability of member-countries. The 
draft directive ended with a warning that the continuing need 
for money, men, and material for NATO defence remained a 
real one, 


Mr. Dulles on Principles of U.S. Foreign Policy. 

At the North Atlantic Council’s opening session on Dec. 11, 
Mr. Dulles criticized the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt 
and outlined the U.S. policy of supporting the United Nations 
and opposing the use of force as an instrument of national 
policy. 



Mr. Dulles said that the Western world bad to-day its greatest 
opportunity since tbo war of seizing tbe moral leadership of the 
world and of helping In the liberation of Eastern Europe. Russia's 
present difficulties in Eastern Europo presented a great opportunity 
and challenge to NATO to strengthen its unity and oo -operation. 
The Internal pressures In Eastern Europe might well bring about the 
end of Soviet Communism, and with it the end of the division of 
Europe. Every moral support Should be given to the forces in 
Eastern Europe which were undermining the Soviet system. A further 
indication of the waning of Soviet influence was the disintegration 
of the Communist parties of the free world. 


This situation, however, had potential dangers, as the Russian 
leaders might take risks and thus create greater chances of war. 
In the face of this danger the free nations should maintain their 
moral pressure, and thus help to undermine the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist systems. 

Mr. Dulles then enunciated seven basic principles underlying 
U.S foreign policy, as follows : 

(1) At the present juncture it was more important than ever 
before to conform to the ideals of the United Nations and of the 
NATO treaty, and to ensure that international disputes should he 
settled by peaceful means. There were admittedly grave injustices 
m many parts of the world, and in Europe, Asia, and the Middle East 
there woro situations m which nations might he tempted to use 
force to redress injustice. 

(2) The concept could not, however, he accepted that each nation 
subject to injustice should attempt to remedy that injustice by force. 
This would unleash forces which might lead to a third World War, 
particularly by reason of the present predicament and power of the 
Soviet rulers. In the past the idea of ” just ” wars had been deeply 
rooted, even in religious belief, but now there was doubt whether 
war suppressed more injustice than it created. 

(3) Morality and expediency rejected deliberate resort to war as 
an instrument of national policy. Restraint, exercised often under 
groat provocation, was proof not of cowardice or irresolution hut of 
moral strength, and oreated a moral climate which stimulated and 
encouraged the forces which were disrupting the Soviet system. The 
Anglo-French acceptance of the U.N. resolution calling upon them 
to withdraw from Suez had boon an example of such restraint It was 
often hard for European and Asian peoples who were subject to 
serious injustice and danger to accept a “ double standard ” — to 
respect as free nations tho opinion of mankind, while at the same 
time the Russians disregarded that opinion The U.S.A. was, 
however, convinced that this “ double standard ” would not exist 
forever. 

(4) If tho free nations continued to conform to the high standards 
of conduct proscribed by tlio U.N. Charter, the U.S.A. believed that 
tho impact of such conduct would become steadily greater, and that 
tlio Soviet despotism would ho unable to continue in a manner which 
honest people despised. If this course wore pursued with resolution 
it could be expected to prevail, and the danger of divisions of the 
world would ond. The United Nations had grown greatly in stature 
during rocont weeks ; nations had conformed to its recommendations, 
and tho General Assembly had boon able to organize an emergency 
military force at short notice. In the mattor of Hungary the U.N. 
had been disregarded, but Hungary had “ forced world attention on 
the dramatic strength of the captive peoples In the struggle to regain 
freedom.” 

(5) The destruction of the U.N. and of the basic principles of its 
Charter would bo a disaster, as it would moan that each nation would 
follow its liberty to try to remedy injustices by force, rather than to 
correct them peacefully. This was all tlio more unacceptable because 
tho peaceful correction of injustices in the free world was now a 
possibility. A change in the character of the Communist world was 
also within the realm of possibility. 

(6) It was nooessary to rely on moral pressures to disrupt the 
power of Soviet despotism, but at the same time it was most important 
that NATO strength should be maintained, since the events in 
Hungary had shattered the illusion that the builders of the Soviet 
military macldne would never think of using it. The principal 
preventive available to the West against Soviet aggression was 
nuclear power. This, however, would not solve all military problems, 
and there must he divorslty and flexibility. 

(7) So far as the U.S.A. was concerned, the differences of the past 
needed to be examined only in so far as they would help to construct 
a wider and more solid policy for the future. That future was full of 
possibilities and of dangers, but the dangers could be surmounted. 
At previous NATO meetings nothing had been done to seek a common 
policy for oertain problems, such as the Middle East. 

M. Pineau pointed out that Suez was not part of the NATO area. 
He thought that consultations between members of NATO should be 
made obligatory and should apply to areas of the world which had 
yet to be doftned but which extended beyond the present NATO 
responsibilities. In those areas the policy of members of the alliance 
should be oo-ordinated. This did not mean that the Atlantic treaty 
should be rewritten, or that the NATO area should be extended, but 
simply that the range of political discussions between members 
should be enlarged. 

Mr. Luns (Netherlands Foreign Minister) strongly criticized the 
U.S. ooncept that the United Nations, as at present constituted, was 
an organization in which much confidence could be placed, while 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd [details of whose statement were not published] 
was said to have defended the Anglo-French notion in Egypt on the 
grounds previously stated in the House of Commons. 

U.S. Atomic Weapons for European NATO Countries. 

Mr. Wilson, the U.S. Secretary of Defence, informed the 
North Atlantic Council oil Dec. 14 that the U.S.A. was prepared 
to supply non-American NATO forces in Europe with tactical 
atomic weapons. 

The U.S. atomic energy legislation, he explained, prohibited the 
transfer of nuclear elements, but not their shipment Oji#ki under 
American control. In the event of a war involving NATO countries, 
the U.S.A. would immediately make nuclear warheads available fpr 
use in the dual-purpose weapons already provided. He stated also 
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that the U.S.A. would assist all NATO countries which wore them- 
selves able and willing to develop thoir own modern weapons. The 
manner and extent to which modern weapons would ho incorporated 
mto the NATO forces would ho determined in conjunction with the 
Organization’s military authorities, and in the light of what the 
countries could themselves afford. The ability of the U S.A to assist 
m modernizing the European forces, however, was largely dependent 
on the willingness and increasing capability of the other NATO 
countries to provide most of the maintenance and support for thoir 
own forces. 

Tactical atomic weapons would he supplied to the West German 
forces, and the German Federal Republic would also undertake the 
m anu facture of such dual -purpose weapons. [Under the Paris Agree- 
ments, Western Germany was prohibited from manufacturing atomic 
weapons and would therefore he unablo to make the atomic warheads 
for the new weapons]. 

Dr. von Brentano on Principles of NATO Policy 
towards East European Peoples. 

Dr. von Brentano, the West German Foreign Minister, made 
a statement to the Council on Dec. 13 on the situation in 
Eastern Europe and its possible effects on Eastern Germany. 

He said that the peoples of the countries in Eastern Europe which 
were under Soviet domination had a right to know the position taken 
by the free world in regard to their struggle for freedom. But tho 
whole question of the satellite States should ho treated with ** groat 
caution,” and care should be taken in particular not to encourage 
" dramatic action ” by the peoples of Eastern Europe which might 
have disastrous consequences for them. 

Dr. von Brentano then presented a draft statement suggesting 
the following points as a basis for a NATO declaration : 

(1) All peace-loving peoples should support the right of tho nations 
of Eastern Europe to self-determination and self-government in 
full freedom. 

(2) The political order in the countries of Eastern Europo should 
he based on national independence, sovereignty, and the banning of 
any imperialistic subjugation of small nations. 

(3) All nations in Eastern Europe should have tho right to docido 
for themselves, and in full freedom, on tho social order in thoir 
territories. 

(4) The internal development of the countries of Eastern Europe 
should not he influenced by military force or threats, or by eco- 
nomic and political pressure. 

(5) Tbe human rights of the populations of tho countries of Eastern 
Europe should be inviolable. 

The draft statement was referred to the committee which 
drew up the final statement issued at the conclusion of the 
North Atlantic Council’s meeting. 

Inter-Ministerial Discussions. 

Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, had separate meetings 
on Dec. 10 with Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the U.K. Foreign Secretary, 
and M. Pineau, the French Foreign Minister. It was reported 
in the Press that they had discussed the problems of reopening 
the Suez Canal and ensuring that it would remain open at all 
times to the shipping of all countries without discrimination, 
as well as the prospects for a meeting with the Egyptian 
Government to discuss this longer-term aspect. Contrary to 
the practice at previous Council sessions, however, no joint 
private discussions between the three Foreign Ministers took 
place on this occasion. 

On the foHowing day Mr. Dulles had a further meeting with 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, which was also attended on the British side 
by Mr. Macmillan (Chancellor of the Exchequer), Mr. Head 
(Minister of Defence), and Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir William 
Dickson (Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee), and on 
the American side by Mr. Humphrey (Secretary of the Treasury) 
Mr. Wilson (Secretary of Defence), and Admiral Radford 
(Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff). 

A communique stated that they had “ discussed principally military 
affairs which will come up later during tbe week in NATO,” and that 
" the discussion as a whole was limited to NATO matters.” It was 
officially stated that neither the Middle East crisis nor U.S. financial 
aid to Britain had been discussed. 

Mr. Dulles had further talks on Dec. 14 about reopening the 
Suez Canal, again having separate meetings with Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd and M. Pineau. Hr. Bartels, the Administrator of the 
Suez Canal Users’ Association, also had meetings in Paris on 
the same day with Mr. Dulles and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 

It was reported in the Press that, as a result of Mr. Dulles’s meetings 
with the British and French Foreign Ministers during tbe North 
Atlantic Council session, the U.S.A. was firmly pledged to the re- 
opening of the Suez Canal by the quickest possible means available, 
without regard to political considerations. 

On Dec. 12 Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Macmillan, and Mr. Head 
had a private meeting with the West German Foreign, Defence, 
and Finance Ministers (Dr. von Brentano, Herr Preuss, and 
Dr, Schaffer respectively). A communique said : 


« Tho principal topics of discussion wore those of military co- 
operation during tho build-up of tho now Gorman Army and tho 
financial questions arising out of the continued stationing of British 
troops in Germany [t.o. tho question of support costs ]. I hero was 
general agreement on tho principles governing co-operation In these 
fields, and arrangements were initiated to reinforce the machinery 
ftitwvrHr Avfalirur for denliiur with tho various problems. 


The German “ Support Costs ” Question. 

Under the Financial Convention which formed part of the 
London and Paris Agreements, Western Germany agreed to 
pay a total of 3,200,000,000 DM, on a sliding scale as support 
costs for the 12-month period after l he Federal Republic had 
achieved sovereignty [this period ended on May 5, 1950]. As 
regards the period after that date, Article 4 of the convention 
provided that the Federal Government would “ negotiate with 
other mcmber-Go verm u en ts of the NATO who have forces 
stationed m the Federal territory in respect of questions 
relating to the support [e.g, goods and services] of those forocs, 
having regard to the requirements of the forces of the Federal 
Republic.” 

Basing themselves on Articles 2 and 4 of the Convention, tho 
British, French, and U.H, Governments ofilohdly requested the 
Federal Government, in aifim-mhnoiros delivered In January 195(1, to 
continue its contributions towards the cost of sl at Inning U.K. 










agroomont for 1055-50. 

When this matter was first discussed at tho North Atlantic Council 
mooting in Paris in December 1955, tho Federal Minister of Finance 
(Dr Sol differ) refused to make any further payments, maintaining 
(a) that continued payment of support easts by the Federal Republic 
would completely upset bis defence budget ; (5) that Article 4 of the 
Finance Convention had limited any further support, to goods and 
services ; and (c) that tho British, French, and U.B. request, consti- 
tuted a “ discrimination ” against Western Germany, compared with 
tho arrangements for financing Allied troops stationed in other 
Allied countries -e.g, the U.B, forces In Britain anti France. 


Against this, tho British, French, and U.B. Governments main- 
tained that Western Germany herself was far behind with the setting- 
up of her armed forces, could therefore not yet. make the contribution 
envisaged to the doronoo of NATO, mid was only upending a smalt 
proportion of tho amounts which she had set aside for defence 
expenditure. Tho Western Powers also maintained that Article 4 of 
tho Finance Convention did net exclude cash contributions, and re- 
futed the argument that neither Britain nor France made any such 
contributions to the cost of inaitil nlidng l I.H. forces In I hose countries. 
Tn 1 1ds comics Ion they hmicd I hop requonf, fora, German contribution 
on Article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, which lays down that, the 
members of NATO shall ** separately and Jointly, by means of 
continued and effective self-help and mutual aid, maintain and 
develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack.” 

Although a spokesman of the Federal Ministry of Finance 
reiterated on Fed). 0, 105(1, that German payments towards the 
cost of British, French, and U.S, forces stationed in the Federal 
Republic, would cease on May 5, 1050, and that no further 
payments would he made, Dr. von Brentano informed the 
three Western Governments on Feb. 22, 1050, that the Federal 
Government was prepared lo negotiate on the question. The 
negotiations, which startl'd hi Bonn on March 1 and included a 
personal visit to London by Dr. von Brentano from April 00 - 
May 2, only ended in dune 1950, being particularly protracted 
and dilfieuifc in the ease of Britain and France. The following 
tabic shows the amounts of support costs eventually agreed 
with the Western Allies for 1950-57 in respect of their forces 
stationed on Federal territory, the equivalent In sterling, and 
the date on which the individual agreements were concluded s 


U.S.A. . . 

DM. 

. 660,000,000 
. 400,000,000 

approx, 

& 

65,000,000* 

Date 

June 

7 

Britain 

*» 

83,000,000 

June 

89 

France 

. 278,000,000 

M 

23,000,000 

190.000 

June 29 

Denmark 

, 2,276,000 

>1 

July 

0 

Netherlands , 

773,000 

»» 

06.000 

July 

10 

Belgium 

. 118,000,000 
0,585,000 1 

»# 

10,000,000 , 

July 

80 

Canada 

M 

650,000 

July 

80 


*1154,700,000. t“ Oneo-for-all ” contribution In connexion with 
tho enlargement of military installations la Western Genu any at 
present being used by tbe Royal Canadian Air Force, 


Altogether Western Germany thus undertook to pay in 
cash a total of 1,455,038,000 DM., or about £121,000,000, to 
the seven Allied countries, as compared with the original 
Allied request for the payment of 2,400,000,000 DM. 
(£200,000,000). In addition, it was stated that the Federal 
Republic would pay about 600,000,000 DM. for certain services 
provided for the Allied forces, including electricity, gas, 
transport, etc. 


The British decision to accept a German contribution 
equivalent to only about £84,000,000 was announced by Hit 
Walter Monekton, then Minister of Defence, who told the 
House of Commons on June 29, 1956, that the agreement had 
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been readied “ after prolonged and ditlicuU negotiations in 
Bonn,” and that Hie German contribution fell short by some 
£80,000,000 of Britain’s local costs in Germany. It also fell 
short of the amount of £50,000,000 included in the 1050-57 
Service Estimates, which was the annual rate of support 
prevailing before May 0, 1950. “ In all the circumstances,” 
however, II. M. Government had “ felt it necessary to accept 
tins offer.” The agreement was strongly criticized in the 
ensuing debate, 

Mr. Galtskcll (Loader of the Opposition), said that llio announce- 
ment would be received “ with (treat regret In all parts of the House.” 
lie asked whether, in view of the difference botwoon the £50,000,000 
allowed for in the Service Estimates and the £84,000,000 agreed 
upon, the balance would have to be paid in gold under the E.P.IT. 
agreement, and what future arrangements wore likely to bo. Sir 
Walter Monckton replied that the right to negotiate for the future, 
had boon kept open, and confirmed that a large proportion of tlio 
deficiency as compared with the original estimate would have to bo 
paid in gold. 

In reply to Lieut. -Cdr. Maydon (O.), who asked about the possibility 
of German arms purchases in Britain, Sir Walter Monckton said 
there had been discussions about the possibility of tho Fodoral 
Government meeting certain or their armament requirements from 
Britain, and that H.M. Government had ** reason to believe that as 
a result substantial orders will bo placed boro.” 


When Mr. Clement. Davies (Liberal) asked the Minister to explain 
what circumstances lmd led to tho acceptance of tho Gorman offer, 
Sir Walter Monckton replied that the Government had felt it right to 
press tor tho larger figure, particularly* In view of the relative size of 
the British and Gorman defence burdens in 1956-57, but that in tho 
ond they had accepted the settlement ” in tho Interests of European 
solidarity.” 

Lord Hinchlngbrook© (G.) said that It was ” deplorable ” that tho 
British bargaining position bad boon so weak, and asked whether tho 
German attitude did not call In question the whole spirit of tho 
Western European Union agreements. Bo also asked whether 
Britain could now afford to keep four of her best divisions in Germany. 


Mr. Harold Wilson (Lab.) reminded tho Minister that tho U.B, 
Government, in contrast to tho British attitude, had pressed for 
£54,000,000 and got It, and that the Frouoh had pressed for 
£22,000,000 and would receive £28,000,000. Sir Walter Monckton, 
in reply, pointed out that economies already achieved in respect of 
tho British forces in Germany would account for a saving of 
£0,000,000, and promised that ” we shall go on doing that.” 

In Bonn, Dr. von BivnLmo spoke on the quest ion of German 
support costs during a foreign policy statement in the 
ttmukHtag on June 28, li)5(L 


Dr. von Brontauo said that the Federal Government had not boon 
able to reject the request of some Governments for a German contri- 
bution to tho stationing of their troops on Federal territory, since 
these contingents guaranteed tho security of the Federal Republic, 
Moreover, there were undoubtedly mutual rights and duties arising 
from Germany’s contractual relations with tho Western Allies. It 
was wrong to talk of discrimination ugoinst Germany, as it could not 
seriously bo denied that the protection and defence of tho Federal 
Republic was for the time being entirely undertaken by foreign 
forces a position which could not be compared with that of other 
Western countries. The Federal Government, however, had made it 
quite elear that the agreements concluded should not be regarded as 
a precedent for future negotiations. Nevertheless It had not insisted 
on any formal pledge by the Allies that they should ronounoe any 
future " support cost ” claims, for two reasons : (1) it would have 
necessitated a similar German renunciation, and (2) my suolx renuncia- 
tion amongst the Allies would have destroyed the basis of the 
alliance and would have deprived the Federal Government ” for all 
time ” of the possibility of itself asking for material or financial aid. 
The Federal Government, however, had put It beyond doubt that it 
regarded tho payments now agreed as tho last such contribution. 

Dr. von Brontmio’s statement was regarded as an official reply to 
the attitude of Dr. Hebffffor, who had maintained his view that no 
further support costs should be paid. 

The BocJal Democratic Opposition In tho Bundestag had announced 
on Juno 15 that it would rojoot the payment of any support costs to 
the Western Powers and would opposo all suoh agreements in 
Parliament, 


It was, however, made known in Bonn on Nov. 22, 1950, 
that the Western allies would request Germany to continue to 
pay support costs after the expiration of the present agreement 
In May 1957, and that the matter would he raised at the 
forthcoming North Atlantic Council meeting. 


The main reasons given in the British, French and U.S. press were 
the West German failure to make an adequate contribution to NATO 
defence, and the mounting unspent expenditure on the Federal 
Government's Defence Vote, In this connexion it was Pointed out 
that the Federal Government had already announced that It would be 
able to raise only 120,000 men to 1957, Instead < 

The unspent surplus on the Defence Vote in 1956-57 was estimated at 

2,200,000,000 DM., whilst It was anticipated that of the 1957-58 Vote 
of 9,000,000,000 DM., only 7,500,000,000 DM. would he spent. 


Moreover, it was reoalled that during the negotiations for the 
current agreement Dr. Schaffer had repeatedly emphasized that large 
arms orders would be placed in Allied countries, especially in Britain, 
as a partial compensation for tho cost of maintaining Allied forces in 
Western Germany. This promise had not been fulfilled, however, 
and only small orders had been placed m Britain so far. As regards 
the futuro, Herr Strauss (the new Defence Minister) had recently 
announced that no heavy arms purchases (e.g. tanks) would be made 
abroad before April 1958, and that tho now Gorman forces would 
meanwhile bo supplied entirely with free arms deliveries from the 
United States. 

In reply to the Allied request, it was announced in Bonn on 
Dec. 12, 1950, that no funds would be available for the payment 
of support costs for NATO forces in the coming financial year, 
and that the whole of the estimated defence expenditure of 

9,000,000,000 DM. would be earmarked for the new German 
armed forces. — (NATO Information Division, Paris - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - 
Frankfurter Allgememe Zeilung - Die Welt, Hamburg - New 
York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 
NATO, 15094 A ; 14861 A ; Finance Convention on 

Support Costs, 13869 A.) 

A. NEW ZEALAND. — Lord Cobham appointed 
Governor-General. - Appointment of New U.K. High 
Commissioner in Wellington. 

It was announced from Buckingham Palace on Jan. 2 that 
the Queen had approved the appointment of Lord Cobham (47) 
as Governor-General of New Zealand in succession to Lieut. - 
Gcncral Sir Willoughby Norrie. 

Lord Cobham (formerly tho Hon. Charles Lyttelton) is a member 
of a family which has boon closely associated with New Zealand for 
more than a century. His grandfather played an important part in 
tho founding of Canterbury Provinco and the city of Christchurch, 
and gave his name to tho port of Lyttelton. 

Tho now Governor-General comes of a lino of famous cricketers — 
tho Lytteltons of Worcestershire— and was vice-captain of tho 
M.G.G. team which toured Now Zealand in 1935-36. Ho was captain 
of Worcestershire O.O.O. from 1936-39, and president of tho M.O.G. — 
a position whioh his father and grandfather n,lso held — In 1956. Ho 
became the tenth YIsoount Cobham in 1949, on tho death of his 
father. 

On Dec. 18, 1950, it had been announced that Mr. George 
Mallaby (54), of the University Grants Committee, would 
become IJ.K. High Commissioner in New Zealand in succession 
to General Sir Geoffrey Seoones, retiring. Mr. Mallaby, Head- 
master of St. Bees School (Cumberland) from 1985-88, joined 
the military secretariat of the War Cabinet in 1942, and subse- 
quently served in the Ministry of Defence as secretary-general 
of the defence organization set up under the Brussels Treaty. 
He became deputy secretary to the University Grants Com- 
mittee in 1955.— (N.Z. High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
(Prev. rep. 12072 C ; 12670 A.) 


B. AVIATION. — World Air Traffic in 1956. 

Figures of air traffic published by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) on Dee. 28, 1950, showed that 
the. number of passengers carried by international and domestic 
scheduled airline companies during 1950 had reached the record 
total of 78,000,000, an increase of 15 per cent over the previous 
record of 08,000,000 in 1955, Cargo carried also reached a 
record figure of 1,080,000,000 ton-miles in 1950, against 

007,000,000 in 1955 and 700,000,000 in 1954. Comparative 
figures for the years 1954-50 are given below : 


Miles Passengers Passenger Cargo Mail 

flown carried miles ton-miles ton-miles 


(all figures represent millions) 

1954 1,290 58 33,000 770 230 

1955 1,440 68 39,000 910 260 

1056 .... 1,630 78 45,000 1,030 280 

In issuing these figures, Dr. Edward Warner (president of 
the ICAO Council) predicted that the world’s airlines would be 
carrying 100,000,000 passengers annually by 1958. 


It was announced on Dec. 18, 1950, that Morocco had become 
a member of the I.C.A.O., bringing the Organization’s member- 
ship up to 70.— (International Civil Aviation Organization) 

(Prev. rep. 1512a A.) 


C. DIAMONDS. — World Sales in 1956. 

Sales of rough diamonds effected through the Central Selling 
Organization on behalf of South African and other producers 
reached the record figure of £74,540,010 in 1958, of which 
£50,542,240 came from the Sale of gems and £24,003,770 fronpt 
the sale of industrial diamonds. Total diamond sales in 1955 
amounted to £74,288,695. The Central Selling Organization 
handles an estimated 95 per cent of world diamond production- 
(Financial Times) . (Prev. rep. 14629 D*) 
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A. NORTHERN IRELAND - IRISH REPUBLIC. — 
Widespread I.R.A. Terrorist Activities in Northern 
Ireland. - Emergency Measures by N.I. Government. - 
Special Powers to combat Terrorism. - Statements by 
Sir Anthony Eden, Lord Brookeborough and Mr. Topping. 
- Eire Government Action against Terrorists. 

The biggest and most widespread raids carried out by 
terrorists of the Irish Republican Army since the early 1920’s 
occurred in Northern Ireland in the early hours of Dec. 12, 
involving 11 separate incidents in five of the six counties. 
Apart from a deep penetration into Northern Irish territory 
near Torr Head, on the north coast of County Antrim, nearly 
all the raids took place near the border between Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Republic. Two members of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary were injured m gun battles, and damage 
amounting to over £80,000 was caused by attacks on military 
barracks, police stations, bridges, and the B.B.C. radio station 
at Londonderry. It was believed that about 100 terrorists Look 
part in the raids, the men being armed with sub-machine guns, 
Sten guns, carbines, revolvers, and home-made bombs. Five 
arrests were made. 

The incidents occurring on Dec. 12 are listed below : 

(1) About 20 raiders attacked a police patrol near Torr Head, in 
the vicinity of an R.A.F radar station. They made oft after an 
exchange of fire, abandoning a lorry in which the polico found a 
sub-machine gun and a quantity of ammunition. Throe of the 
raiders were arrested, all of whom gave addresses in County Cork. 

(2) Extensive damage — estimated at over £20,000 — was caused by 
a bomb explosion at the B.B.C. station at Londonderry, tho control 
room being wrecked and the building suffering severe structural 
damage. Hundreds of windows were smashed in the surrounding 
area by the violence of tho explosion. There woro no casualties, the 
radio station being unoccupied at the time. 

(3) A lorry-load of terrorists attacked the Gough Barracks at 
Armagh, the regimental headquarters of the Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Petrol bombs were thrown at the building and fire exchanged with 
the sentries before the raiders made off, no casualties occurring. 
Alter the raid an unexplodod hoary bomb or land-mino was found 
beside the wall of the barracks. 

(4) Twelve terrorists dressed in police uniforms broke into tho 
courthouse at Magherafelt (Co. Londonderry), removed the caretaker 
and his wife, and set fire to the building by sprinkling petrol on the 
floors. The Are was subsequently brought under control after tho 
raiders had esoaped, but the building was severely damaged. 

(5) Two constables on night duty intercepted a lorry-load of 
terrorists on a road in County Armagh, the raiders making off after 
an exchange of fire. One of the policemen was wounded and taken to 
hospital. 

(6) In Armagh City, a police patrol foiled an attempt by terrorists 
to wreck communications at the telephone exchange. Two of tho 
raiders were captured after an exchange of Are in which a policeman 
was injured. The arrested men gave addresses in County Armagh. 

(7) Damage estimated at £30,000 was oaueod at Enniskillen (Co. 
Fermanagh) by the blowing-up of a Territorial Army building which 
was in course of construction. The building was practically destroyed, 
but there were no casualties. Shortly before the raid 300 lb. of 
gelignite had been stolen from a quarry near Enniskillen. 

(8) A Speoial Constabulary hut was burned down near Newry 
(Co. Down), no-one being injured. 

(9) -(ll) Bridges were damaged by bomb explosions near Newtown 
Butler (Co. Fermanagh), at Innismore Island, Lough Erne (Co. 
Fermanagh), and at Toomebridge (Co. Antrim). The Toomobridge 
attack temporarily put out of aotion the main telephone lines between 
Magherafelt and Belfast. 

In addition to the above-mentioned incidents, an unexploded 
time-bomb was found on the following day at Belfast docks, which 
were temporarily cordoned off. 

Further incidents occurred during the last fortnight of 
December and at the beginning of January, in which a police- 
man of the Royal Ulster Constabulary and two terrorists were 
killed. 

On Deo. 14 armed terrorists attacked the police stations at 
Lisnaskea and Derrylin (Co. Fermanagh) and cut telephono lines in 
the area; several policemen reoeived slight injuries before the 
terrorists — some of whom were believed seriously wounded— -broke 
off the attack. On Deo. 17 another terrorist group ambushed a police 
oar near Lisnaskea, close to the home of Lord Brookeborough 
(Prime Minister of Northern Ireland), a policeman being wounded by 
machine-gun fire and taken to hospital. Two police stations in 
County Londonderry (at Dungiven and Swatragh) were attacked 
with machine-guns and small arms m the early hours of Deo. 23, the 
raiders making off after exchanges of Are. No casualties were 
suffered by R.U.C. personnel. 

A further night attack on the Derrylin police station was made on 
Dee. 30, the front door being shattered by a bomb and raiders 
attacking the building with small-arms Are. Constable John Seally 
of the R.U.O., was killed during the engagement, which the raiders 
broke off after police reinforcements had been rushed to the area. 
On the same day police and tracker dogs captured three armed 


terrorists in a disused house at Dunnamoro (Oo. Tyrone), two of the 
men giving addresses in County Cork and the other an address in 
County Armagh. Seven rifles, three tftou guns, two Bren guns, and a 
quantity of ammunition were found in the house. 

About 20 terrorists —two of whom were killed - attacked a police 
station at Brookeborough (Co. Fermanagh) on Jan. I with machine- 
guns and small arms. The police returned the Are and the terrorists 
broko off the attack, apparently fleeing across tho border into Eire, 
Tho bodies of two of tho terrorists both of whom had boon severely 
wounded— woro discovered in an unused house during subsequent 
polioo searches of tho area, together with an abandoned lorry bearing 
tho marks of bloodstains. There woro no police casualties. 


Anti-Terrorist Measures in Northern Ireland. - 
Reinforcement of Northern Irish Border. - 
Special Powers to curb Terrorism. 

As a result of the wave of terrorism, the N.I. Ministry of 
Home Affairs issued an Order on Dee. 14, under the Civil 
Authorities (Special Powers) Act, providing for the arrest 
without warrant of any person suspected of acting, or having 
acted, in a manner prejudicial to the preservation of peace or 
the maintenance of order. [The Order, which came into 
immediate effect, was on the lines of the emergency regulations 
abolished in 1949 but re-introduced in 1050-51 |. On Dee, 21 
the Minister of Home Affairs, Mr. Topping, issued a number of 
other regulations under the Special Powers Act to check 
terrorism, as described below : 

(1) Tho civil authorities were empowered to Impose a curfew in 
spooiflod areas should necessity arise. 

(2) Persons entering Northern Ireland from outside the United 
Kingdom would bo required to satisfy the police, If asked to do so, as 
to their reasons for being In tho area, 

(3) Publication of Information about the movements, numbers, and 
disposition of the polioo forces was prohibited. 

(4) It was made an offence (a) to Interfere or tamper with tele- 
phonies and telegraphic communications ; (b) to be in possession of 
secret cyphers or codes for tho purpose of communicating Information 
which might be prejudicial to the preservation of pence or main- 
tenance of order ; (c>) to cause any damage to roads, bridges, police 
stations, and public buildings ; (d) to be in unauthorised possession 
of firearms or other offensive weapons. 

(5) Any person, if required by the police or a member of II. M, 
Foroos, would have to produce any Information, article, document, 
etc., which tho civil authorities considered it necessary to obtain and 
examine. 


(8) The Minister was given powers to water the immoMUmthm of 
vehicles within any spooiflod area. 

Following conferences between Lord Brookeborough, Sir 
Richard Pint (Inspector-General of the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary), and General Sir Brian Kimmins (G.O.U., Northern 
Ireland), units of the British Army were sent to the border to 
reinforce the Royal Ulster Constabulary and to assist the 
civilian authorities in combating terrorist activities and 
checking the infiltration of terrorists from the Irish Republic, 
A company of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment was sent to 
Enniskillen and a detachment of the Royal Northumberland 
Fusiliers to Armagh, while units of the Royal Air Force 
Regiment were flown from Britain to safeguard R,A,F. stations 
and installations in Northern Ireland. 


Under an Order signed by Mr, Topping on Dee. 21, the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary and British troops carried out 
extensive demolitions on subsequent days cm many minor 
roads and unfrequented lanes crossing the frontier, with Urn 
object of making these routes difficult or impassable for 
terrorists attempting to enter Northern Ireland. Bridges were 
blown up, trenches dug, obstructions erected, and roads made 
impassable by explosive charges in many border areas of 
Counties Fermanagh and Armagh. 

Thirty-two suspects— including, it was understood, a number 
of prominent Sinn Feiaers— were arrested by the police on 
Dec. 22 in Londonderry, Counties Tyrone and Armagh, and 
nationalist areas of Belfast, and interned in Belfast goal. 
Four were subsequently released after two Nationalist M.P.s 
m the NJ. Parliament (Mr. MeAteer and Mr. Gormley) had 
interceded with Mr. Topping on their behalf, leaving 28 in 
custody. On Dee. 29 Mr. Topping issued Orders under the 
Special Powers Act outlawing the two Republican political 
parlies— Sinn Fein and Manna Vladh * and banning the 
tfein publication Glor Vladh, [The Manna Vladh 
( Warriors of Ulster ’’) is an extremist Republican organiza- 
tion connected with the militant Saar Vladh, which attacked 
the police station at Roslea (Co. Fermanagh) in November 1955 
■—see 14596 A.] 

Ths three terrorists <W. r>. Gough, J. J. Idnohoo, and A. Cooney) 
arrested during the raid at Torr Head appeared at BaUymonfiy 
(Co. Antrim) court on Deo. 19, charged with shooting at a poUoe 
constable with intent to murder him. On the same day the two 
terrorists (J. O. Smith and J. Henaton) arrested in Armagh appeared 
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before the magistrates in that city, charged with wounding a police 
constable with intent to murder. The five men— all of whom 
doscribotl themselves as “ soldiers of the Irish Republic,” and who 
refused to recognize the jurisdiction of the courts— wore remanded in 
custody. 

Statements by Sir Anthony Eden and Lord Brookcborough. 

A statement on the terrorist outbreaks m Northern Ireland 
was made to the British House of Commons on Dec. 19 by 
Sir Anthony Kden. 

After expressing the sympathy of 1I.M. Govorrmiont for the people 
of Northern Ireland “ in faeo of the recent outbreaks of violenco to 
which they have been exposed,” and paying tribute to *' the oourago 
and resource of the Royal Ulster Constabulary and the Special 
Constabulary, who have borne the brunt of these attache,” the Prime 
Minister continued : 

“ Immediately after the outbreak of violonoo on Doc. 12, H.M. 
Ambassador iri Dublin [Hir Alexander Cluttorbuok] arranged to soe 
the Republican Minister of External Affairs to obtain further informa- 
tion from him, and to express the serious view which II.M. Govern- 
ment would be bound to take of these events. On Deo. 14 the 
Republican Government issued a statement [see bolowl on their own 
initiative, In which they said that they had determined to take, in 
conjunction with the police and defence forces of the Ropublio, 
such steps as they doomed necessary and appropriate to prevent 
activities which, if allowed to continuo, would iriovltably cause loss 
of life, 

“ In the light of this, H.M. Government decided to direct the 
Ambassador to deliver a communication expressing their very groat 
concern at the incidents in Northern Ireland, and the hope that the 
Important objective which the Republican Government had pro- 
claimed In their statement would bo effectively and successfully 
scoured. 

” In the Ireland Act, 1040, the Parliament at Westminster 
declared Northern Ireland to be an integral part of the United 
Kingdom, This is a deelarntion which all parties in this House aro 
pledged to support. The safety of Northern Irolaud and of Its inhabi- 
tants Is therefore a direct responsibility of II, M. Government, wliioh 
they will of course discharge.” 

Sir Anthony K den’s declaration was warmly welcomed by 
Lord Brookcborough and Mr. Topping, both of whom had 
previously issued statements emphasizing that all necessary 
measures would be taken to combat and suppress terrorist 
activities. In a statement to the N.I. Parliament on Dec. 18, 
Lord Brookcborough announced that he had received a tele- 
phone message from Sir Anthony Eden assuring him that the 
defence of Northern Ireland is just ns clear to the hearts of 
H.M. Government at Westminster as that of any other part of 
the United Kingdom.” 

In a televised interview In London on Doe. 17, Lord Brookcborough 
had pointed out that the X.R.A., ” the militant side of Sinn Foin,” 
had been banned In both Northern, and Southern Ireland, and gave 
an assurance that the people of l lister would not give way before a 
body of men who sought to accomplish their ends “ by murder and 
threats.” He emphasized that the people of Northern Ireland were 
” Queen’s men,” that ** nothing whatsoever is going to shift us from 
this position,” and that Ulster, while desiring good-neighbourly 
relations with the Irish Republic on the same lines as existed between 
Ganada and the United Hlntos, was Just as much part of the United 
Kingdom as ” Bushox, 'Devon, Yorkshire, or any county In Scotland 
or Wales.” 

Mr. Topping also made a statement to the N.I. Parliament 
on Dee. 18 in which he stressed that the N.I. Government was 
u absolutely determined to put an end to these outrages, and 
to use ail, the forces and powers at its disposal to achieve this 
objective.” After catling upon the Republican authorities in 
Dublin to “ eradicate at their source ” the organizations 
responsible for the outrages, Mr. Topping declared : 64 Every 
bullet Bred, every bomb thrown, every act of violence which 
takes place, hammers home another nail m the coffin of 
Republican hopes. It is astonishing that those who are respon- 
sible for these acts have not yet learned that bullets cannot 
shoot beliefs. We believe in Britain and the British way of 
life. We are British, and British we will remain.” 

In a further statement on Dee. St, Mr. Topping said that the 
murder of Constable Scully at Dorrylin (soe above) was " the 
inevitable outcome of the kind of outrages which have boon taking 
place during the last few years ... Bo long as the raiders aro permitted 
to organize in the Republic and to retire thero when they flee, the 
main responsibility must rest with the Government of tho Republic.” 

Prior to Sir Anthony Eden’s declaration, a deputation of 
Ulster Unionist M.P.s at Westminster, headed by Sir David 
Campbell, had had two meetings with the British Home 
Secretary (Major Lloyd-George) to express their concern and 
anxiety at the renewed outbreaks of I.R.A. terrorism, and to 
ask that H.M. Government should use all its influence to get the 
Republican Government to take “ more stringent measures ” 
against the terrorist organizations. The deputation also 
pointed out that a continuance of terrorist attacks might 


endanger the plans to attract industries to Northern Ireland, 
and might thus have adverse economic effects in the area. 
Four Ulster Unionist M.P.s at Westminster— Mr. Phelim 
O’Neill, Mrs. Patricia McLaughlin, Mr. R. W. Armstrong, and 
Mr. R. Cliichester-Cons table — visited Belfast on Dec. 15 to 
discuss the situation with Lord Brookeborough and other 
members of the N.I. Government. 

Statement by Irish Republican Government. - 
Army and Police Measures to combat Terrorism. 

Following a six-hour Cabinet meeting in Dublin, the Govern- 
ment of the Irish Republic announced on Dee. 14 that it would 
take measures, in conjunction with the Civic Guard and the 
Defence Forces, to prevent illegal armed activities which, if 
continued, 44 would inevitably cause loss of life and involve the 
danger that civil war might ensue.” The announcement was 
worded as follows : 

“ lu the statement which he made on Nov. 30, 1955 [see 14596 A], 
the Taoiseach [Mr. Gostollo, tho Prime Minister! pointed out that the 
right to raise and -maintain military or armed, foroes is vested, by the 
Constitution, exclusively in the Oireachtas [Parliament], and that 
tho Constitution expressly forbids the raising or maintaining ... of 
any military or armed force other than tho f orceB raised and main- 
tained by tho Oireachtas. He stated that unlawful military activities 
arc a challenge of tho gravest ldnd to the democratic rights of the 
Irish people and to tlio rightful authority of tho Oireachtas and the 
Government, and that tho duty of ending such activities devolved 
upon tho wliolo nation. 

“ In concluding his statement, tho Taoiseach said that If his 
appeal to tho members of the organizations concerned met with no 
response, it would bo tho clear duty of the Government to assert 
and vindicate tho people’s right to determine national policy, and 
tho right of tho Oireachtas and tho Government to maintain and 
uphold tho authority that reposes in them. 

“ For some time it appeared that the Taoiseach's appeal and 
warning had been hooded by the organizations concerned. Since, 
however, that is evidently no longer the position, and since those 
organizations have again arrogated themselves powers and functions 
that belong to tho duly elected representatives of the people, and to 
those representatives alone, the Government have determined to 
take, In conjunction with the Garda Siochdna (Oivio Guard) and the 
Defence Forces, such stops as they deem necessary and appropriate 
to prevent activities which, if they wore allowed to continue, would 
inevitably cause loss of life and involve tho danger that civil war 
might ensue.” 

In conformity with the Government’s statement, detach- 
ments of the armed forces and the Civic Guard were moved to 
border areas in Counties Monaghan, Louth, and Cavan, and 
widespread searches made for suspected terrorists. On Dec. 19 
eight young men were arrested in a raid on a disused cottage 
at Dungooley (Co. Louth), near the Armagh border, where 
Eire troops and police found four rifles, two sub-machine guns, 
an automatic pistol, and hand grenades. The eight men con- 
cerned, who described themselves as members of the 44 Irish 
resistance movement,” were taken to Dublin and were each 
sentenced to six months imprisonment on Dec. 81 for possessing 
firearms without a licence. On the same day (Dec. 21) a force 
of 100 Eire troops and police arrested seven suspected persons 
in County Cavan, close to the Fermanagh border and only a 
mile or two from the R.U.C. barracks at Derrylin. 

Two statements had been issued in Dublin on Dec. 18 by the 
44 I.R.A. Army Council ” admitting responsibility for the 
attacks carried out in Northern Ireland on the previous day, and 
declaring that “ Irishmen have risen again in armed revolt 
against British aggression in Ireland.” 

Mr. CosfeUo on the Partition Question. 

The following statement by Mr. Costello was issued by the 
Government Information Bureau in Dublin on Dec. 28, in 
reply to Sir Anthony Eden’s statement of Dec. 19 : 

”... Sir Anthony Eden’s references to the Ireland Act, 1949, are 
particularly regrettable . . . The claim that the Six Counties are an 
integral part of tho United Kingdom is one that could never in any 
oiroumstanoes ho accepted by an Irish Government . . . The Six 
Counties aro part of the national territory of Ireland, and it is obvious 
that the evils attendant on partition can be eradicated only by the 
removal of their basic cause — that Is, by the restoration of the 
territorial unity of Ireland, in accordance with the desire of the 
great majority of the people of this Island ...” 

In a Christmas Eve sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Armagh, Cardinal d’ Alton (Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of All Ireland) recalled that the Irish Hierarchy had 46 clearly 
and definitely” condemned the use of unauthorized armed 
force (see 14645 A). 44 Though the injustice of partition should 
be manifest to all,” the Archbishop declared, “ I wish to remind 
our young men that acts of violence will npt advance the 
they have at heart.” — (Belfast Telegraph - Irish Times, Dublin) ; 
(Prev. rep. I.R.A. Activities, 14596 A $ 14405 A ; 13975 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Rent Bill. - Proposals 
for Progressive Abolition of Rent Control* - House of 
Commons Second Reading. 

The House of Commons gave a second reading on Nov. 21-22 
to the Rent Bill, implementing the Government’s proposals 
for the progressive abolition of rent control as forecast in 
the Speech from the Throne (see 151 DO A). The Bill provided 
that over half of the 11,500,000 houses in Great Britain affected 
by rent restriction legislation would be freed from control, 
while most of the rent limits of the houses remaining subject 
to control (nearly 5,000,000) would be raised to twice the 
gross rateable value. Its provisions are summarized below : 

(1) About 4,750,000 owner-occupied, houses which, if lot unfur- 
nished, would at present be subject to rent restriction, would bo 
freed from control. 

(2) Other rent-controlled houses, now let to tenants, would bo 
freed from control as soon as they became vaoant. 

(3) The limits of rateable value below which tho Bent Acts operated 
would bo reduced from £100 to £40 in the London Metropolitan 
Polio© district, from £75 to £30 in tho rest of England and Wales, 
and from £90 to £45 in Scotland. 

[It was estimated that about 800,000 houses now let at controlled 
rents would bo freod by this provision, including 190,000 in the 
Metropolitan Police district, 500,000 in other parts of England and 
Wales, and 60,000 in Scotland.] 

(4) The Minister of Housing and Local Government might from 
time to time make Orders decontrolling further categories of ront- 
controlled houses. 


The debate was opened by Mr. Enoch Powell (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Housing and Local Government), who 
moved the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Powell said that between December 1954 and the coming into 
force of tho IB II in December, 1957, there would have been a not 
addition of about 750,000 homos throughout Britain, and housing 
demand and supply would have emtio “ within sight of balancing-" 
Bent control would thoroforo have outlived its usefulness, whilst the 
evils to which it gave rise would have become even more apparent. 
These evils included : (1) a groat waste of accommodation, ah tec 
there was often no relationship between the sissc of a house and Its 
rout, and thoroforo no inducement to small families to seek smaller 
houses ; (2) a lack of inducement to sublet unwanted accommoda- 
tion, since tho person letting would lutvo to reckon with Ids sub- 
tenant becoming a protected person ; (3) a constant erosion of the 
stock of houses available for letting, because owners at present 
tended to put their houses up for sale whenever protected tenants 
vacated them ; (4) the restriction of tho natural movement of tho 
population, since a tenant vacating a controlled house could not be 
sure of getting other accommodation ; (5) landlords* inability at 
controlled rents to keep thole houses in repair ; (0) the injustice 
oausod when tenants of Identical properties frequently paid different 
rents owing to rent control vagaries. 

All parties wore thoroforo agreed (Mr. Powell continued) that rent 
control must gradually bo abolished, and the difference between 
the Government and tho Opposition lay mainly in the method by 
which this was to ho done. Any form of decontrol was hound to 
oauso a substantial rise in tho general rent level, since at the present 
time, when both building costs and average earnings were about. 
31 times their 1939 levels, controlled rents were completely out of 
line with current values. 


(5) Tho existing procedure by which rent tribunals fixed rents for 
houses let furnished would cease to apply to any house which, if let 
unfurnished, would be outside the scope of tho Rent Aots. 

(C) Decontrol would not apply to (a) houses of which tho landlord 
had gained vacant possession as a result of statutory action to 
reduce overcrowding ; (6) houses subject to a statutory tenancy 
created at the end of a long lease by tho Landlord and Tenant Aot. 
No increase in rent would be permitted for houses in slum-clearance 
areas. 

(7) Tho provisions of the Bill would not come Into force until one 
month after its enactment. Tlioroaftor, landlords of decontrolled 
property would bo obliged to give six months’ notice of an increase 
in rent or of ending the tenancy. [When that time-limit has expired, 
landlords will thus be free to got as much rent as they can for their 
property.] 

(8) For houses in England and Wales remaining controlled, the 
new rent limits (excluding rates and sorvieo charges) would be as 
follows : ( a ) in the normal oaso where the landlord was responsible 
for all repairs except interior decorations, twico tho gross rateable 
value ; (6) in cases whore the landlord was not responsible for any 
repairs at all, li times the gross rateable value ; (c) where the 
landlord was responsible for interior decorations as well as all other 
repairs, times the gross rateable value. 

(9) Landlords would be required to give three months’ notice of 
rent increases ; these inoreasos would be limited to 7s. 6d. weekly, 
for six months after the notioes had expired, and the new rent 
ceilings would come into force only afterwards. 

[It was pointed out in the Press that since, for administrative 
reasons, the Bill would not oome Into operation for a month after it 
had received the Royal Assent, the total permitted inoroase in rents 
would not be imposed until 10 months after its enactment. It was 
estimated that the average total inoroase might be rather less than 
10s. weekly.] 

(10) In England and Wales the now rent limits would be reduced 
where houses had fallen into disrepair, and tenants would be 
protected against rent increases unless (a) their houses were in good 
repair, or (6) the landlords agreed to make them so. 

A tenant receiving a demand for an Increase in rent would be 
entitled to serve a notice on the landlord specifying repairs whioh he 
considered necessary and asking that they should he oarried out. If, 
after giving an undertaking to do so, the landlord failed to complete 
the repairs within six months, any rent increase whioh might moan- 
while have taken ©fleet would be suspended until the repairs had 
been completed. In addition, the tenant would be entitled to make 
deductions from the rent until the extra amount oharged had been 
refunded or the repairs had been completed. 

(11) If the landlord and tenant failed to agree as to what repairs 
were necessary, the tenant might apply to the local authority for a 
■' certificate of disrepair.” The issue of such a certificate (if It had 
been applied for within six months of a demand for increased rent) 
would have the ©fleet of suspending the rent inorease until the repairs 
were completed, or, if the increase had already oome into operation, 
of annulling it with retrospective effect. 

A certificate of disrepair might be annulled in whole or part by 
the County Court. 

(12) The decontrol provisions of the Bill would apply to Scotland 
as well as to England and Wales. [It was explained in the Press that 
the new rent limits for Scotland differed from those for the rest of 
Great Britain because the new valuations which would be used as a 
basis for rent struoture would not be ready until 1961.] 


Dealing with tho provisions of tho Bill hi detail, Mr. Powell 
olaimod that tho decontrol of owuor-oooupiod houses would make 
many of those available for renting, whilst tho decontrol of routed 
houses as soon as tho present tenants vacated them (expected to 
free about 12,5,000 houses annually) would mean that they would no 
longer bo hold vacant for months awaiting buyers because lotting 
was uneconomic, hut would be let at once at fair rents. The Govern- 
ment believed that through these provisions a considerable initial 
reservoir of houses would he made available for letting, and that this, 
taken with tho largo number of houses which would he decontrolled 
as tho result of the lowering of tho controlled ” rental limits, would 
bo enough to provide " ample consumer resistance ** anti make 
certain that tho demand was not concentrated on a comparatively 
small numbor of decontrolled houses. They saw no reason to doubt, 
therefore, that tho rents that could he obtained for the large number 
of decontrolled houses coming into the market would noi greatly 
exceed the now rents permitted by the Bill for houses still controlled. 
There would remain in England and Wales over 4,250,000 rent** 
controlled houses at present let to tenants, and these would remain 
controlled (except whore tho tenancies expired) until the pattern 
emerging from tho rest of tho BUI could clearly be scon, All the 
provisions of tho Rent Aots would continue to apply to them, although 
rents could bo raised to tho now prescribed limits. These Increases, 
however, would not exceed 7s, (Id, a week for about 2,000,000 
houses, whilst for over 1,000,000 more they would not be above 10s. 
Altogether they would affect at most 4,000,000 of the 13,500,000 
housofi in England and Wales, would be spread over many months, 
and for the great majority of households affected would bring the 
new maximum rents to loss than per cent of current adult male 
earnings, 


Mr. Powell concluded by stressing that the only alternative to 
the Government’s proposals was decontrol by 100 pea* cent public 
ownership of all accommodation at present subject to rent control. 
This would moan that all except ownor-oooupiors would become 
council tenants, and that persons wanting houses would have no 
alternative to the local authorities’ waiting lists, Tho Government 
did not believe that this was a solution of which the people of Britain 
would approve, or that in present circumstances they would either 
deslro to remain subsidized by their follow citizens through rent 
control, or be unwilling or unable to pay tho current value of the 
accommodation they occupied. 


^ miicxuson ^juaoj, 

ensuing debate, described tho Bill as "iniquitous 
stop towards the complete abolition of rent control.” He asserted 
that it would “ put £100,000,000 a year Into tho landlords’ pockets ” 
and deprive tenants of their security of occupation without giving 
them anything In return. Declaring that it was “ wicked nonsense ” 
to say that the housing shortage could be met In a year or two, ho 
estimated that 50 per cent of the houses affected by the Bill wore 
occupied by manual workers, 18 per cent by " white collar ” workers, 
and 25 per oont by retired or unemployed persons. The average 
household income of the last group was only £330 a year, of which 
nearly 12 per cent went In rent and rates ; hence it was clear that 
these people — already not far from the starvation line”— -would either 
have to obtain National Assistance help with their rents or cut down 
their expenditure on necessary food. 

Mtei contending that there was “ no justmoatlon tor aUowlwr 
landlords to double rents In order to ooweot a tow anomalies," and 
tnar tne Bill contained no effective guarantees that repairs would be 
oarried out before rents wore raised, Mr. Mltebisoa stressed that the 
Labour Party believed that all houses not owned by their occupiers 
should be owned by local authorities. In this connexion ho con- 
trasted their tiew of housing as " a public service M with the attitude 
of private landlords, who, he piaintained, were bound to regard their 
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houses primarily ns sources of revenue. Mr. Mitcblson coneludod by 
describing t,ho Hill as “ Ill-timed,” since it bad boon introduced at a 
moment when tbo Government's “ credit squeeze ” was making it 
harder than over for people to ruiHO money to buy tlioir houses 
timtioad of renting them. 

After debate* during which Mr. James Stuart (Secretary of Htalo 
for Scotland) .stated that the Hill wouhl alloct only about per cent 
of controlled Iiouhoh in Scotland, Mr. Sanclys (Minister of I Loaning 
and Local Government) stressed that the proposals for rent increases 
would apply to lean than one-third of all households, and that the 
rent increases would raise the cost-of-living Index by about two per 
cent at the outside. 

The second reading was thereupon given by 314 votes to 250* 
the Liberal members voting with the Government. An Opposi- 
tion motion that the Bill should be considered by a Committee 
of the whole House was subsequently defeated by 307 votes to 
250. 

Statistics published by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, on Nov. 10 showed that* of the 4,250,000 rented 
homes in England and Wales which would remain controlled 
under the Bill, nearly 1,000,000 were let at 5s, a week (exclu- 
ding recent repairs increases) ; over 2,000,000 at between 5s. 
and 10s. a week ; and only about 40,000 at over 20s. a week. 
It was estimated that under the Government’s proposals 000,000 
tenants would have their weekly rents increased by up to 5s. ; 
054,000 by 5 h.-7h* (id,; 1,109,000 by 7s. (kl.-lOs. ; 807,000 by 
10s.-15s., and 027,000 by over i5s. These figures would, 
however, be affected by the provision in the Bill that where a 
u repairs increase. ” had already been obtained by the landlord 
under the Housing Kents and Repairs Act, the increase under 
the Bill would be lessened by a similar amount. * (Ministry of 
Housing and Local (iovernment - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 13251 A ; Housing Rents 
and Repairs Act, *379* A 3 Queen’s Speech, 15199 A.) 

A. SINGAPORE. — Chief Minister’s Statement on 
Renewal of Constitutional Discussions with Britain. - 
Government Policy on Malayauization of Civil Service. 

The Governor of Singapore (Sir Robert Black), opening the 
second session of the Legislative Assembly on Aug. 20, 1050, 
stated that the Government regarded the breakdown of the 
London Conference in May as a temporary setback and was 
bent on seeing that Its “ legitimate aspirations are attained in 
the very near fulure.” The Government would also continue 
to strengthen the links already forged with the Federation of 
Malaya, tmlil the. two territories were fused into a single nation. 
When the Governor's address was debated by the Assembly on 
Sept. 5-0, the Chief Minister, Mr. Xdm Yew Hock, announced 
that the Government proposed to reopen the constitutional 
discussions with Britain at an early date. 

Mr* 1.1m Yew Hock moved a vote of thanks to the Governor for his 
address, which, he stated, would ho treated as a veto of eon ft dtmoo by 
the Government, lie (the ( Udof Minister) had deliberately boon silent 
about the Government's plans for Independence because he folt that 
a new strategy was ealled for as a result of experience gained over the 
failure of the last talks. " This time we must plan well," Mr. him 
declared, '* so that wo can negotiate from a position of strength. In 
this planning there will be consultations with the Opposition, with a 
view to united action ... 1 am strongly convinced that if the Singapore 
Government has the fullest support of the Opposition there can bo no 
failure when the next delegation goes to London. I have sot April 
,1057 as the latest date for the ro-oponing of talks with the Colonial 
(Mice, but this date can be advanced by two or three months If our 
plans are ready by then." 

Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, leader of the left-wing People’s Action Party, 
announced that ids party would veto with the Government If it 
accepted certain conditions. These wore that the Chief Minister 
should organise a national convention of all the “ anti-colonial ” 
parties, that it should draw up a tactical plan for the constitutional 
negotiations, and that It should plan concerted constitutional action 
if these negotiations failed. In reply, Mr. Lim Yew Hock claimed 
that these conditions had already been met by his promise of oil- 
party consultations and a plan tor united action, and gave an 
assurance that an all-party conference would be called. The Govern- 
ment received a unanimous vote of confidence on Sept. 6. 

Mr. Lim Yew Hock left for London on Dec. 9 for preliminary 
talks with Colonial Office officials in preparation for the pro- 
posed conference, and while in London had a series of meetings 
with the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd. A statement 
issued by the Colonial Office on Dec. 21 announced that the 
conference would begin on March 11, 1957, and that the follow- 
ing agenda had been agreed upon : (1) Constitutional proposals 
already agreed to in principle; (2) internal security; (3) 
designation of the Queen’s representative in Singapore ; (4) 
external relations and defence 5 (5) the date of the entry into 
force of the new Constitution ; (6) the position of civilian 
employees in the armed forces ; (7) any other matters. 


On his return to Singapore (Dec. 29) Mr. Lim Yew Hock 
expressed confidence that, “ provided there is complete unity,” 
Singapore would achieve full self-government in 1957. While 
m London, he had suggested that the office of the Queen’s 
representative in Singapore (who would be a Malayan nomi- 
nated by the Singapore Government) should be distinct from 
that of the British Government’s representative. 

Malayauization of Civil Service. 

A commission appointed by the Government to make 
recommendations on the Malayauization of the Civil Service 
issued on March 7, 1956, an interim report recommending the 
Malay amzalion of the administrative service in two years, and 
of other departments in not more than five years. 

Tho report excluded from consideration the posts of Chief Secretary 
and Financial Secretary, which wore expected to he eventually filled 
by Ministers. It recommended tho immediate selection of a local 
officer for tho post of Permanent Secretary- designate to tho Treasury, 
tho holder of which would ho head of tlio Civil Service and responsible 
for its Malayauization. Tho polico force should be Malayanized 
within throe years, but tho Commissioner of Polico should be asked to 
romaln for a further year. When no serving officer was suitable for a 
post, the commission proposed that contracts should be offered to 
serving expatriate officers or other non-Malayans, who noed not 
necessarily bo citizens of the United Kingdom, for a period not 
exceeding throe years. Requests should also be made for officers 
from Commonwealth countries to bo seconded for two-year periods, 
and non-Oommonwoalth citizens should be considered for posts as 
engineers, scientists, and possibly dootors Dxpntriato officers who 
had served in Singapore or tlio Malayan Federation for 10 years 
should be given the opportunity of remaining in the Public Service, 
provided they signed a statutory declaration that they intended 
making Malaya their permanent homo. 

On Dee. 2, 1956, the Government issued a statement of its 
policy on this question which differed in some respects from the 
commission’s recommendations. Details of its compensation 
scheme for British officials were issued on Dec. 4. 

Tho Government proposed that all tho posts of principal Civil 
Sorvloo advisers to Ministers should he handed ovor to Malayans as 
soon as tho Public Horvlco Commission was in a position to recommend 
suitable officers. Permanent officers of tho administrative service 
would be rotainod Cor at least five years, and other expatriate officers 
Cor terms ranging from one year to continued full eareors. In the 
Polico Department tho most sonior officers would bo retained for six 
years, and others for throo. Of the present 500 expatriate officers, 
it was expected that 68 would remain at the end of 1902 and 30 at 
the end of 1066. Officials replaced by Malayans would receive their 
earned pensions and lump sums (which would in no case exceed 
ill 1,000) proportionate to their salary, ago, and length of service. 

The Legislative Assembly unanimously approved the 
Government’s proposals on Dec. 5, 1956. 

Local Government. 

An official Committee on Local Government recommended 
on Feb. 6, 1956, that, in addition to the Ccutral Government, 
a City Council and four District Councils should be created. 

Tho Rondel Commission's report of 1954 had recommended that 
tho existing City Council and Rural Board should he replaced by a 
single local authority, to bo called the City and Island Council. The 
committee, however, rejected this proposal on the ground that ** the 
democratic opportunities offered by the exlstonco of live elected local 
authorities significantly outweigh tho advantages of centralization/' 
” Wo are, moreover, in greater doubt than the Commission,” the 
report added, “ about the political advisability of constituting an 
island-wide authority In addition to the Central Government, and 
investing it with wide powers and financial resouroes which might 
well at some future time weigh more heavily than those of tho 
Government Itself.” 

Official Languages. 

The Legislative Assembly decided on Feb. 9, 1956, that 
Malay, Mandarin Chinese, and Tamil, as well as English, 
might be used in. its debates. This decision— which was 
unanimous— ended the position whereby English had been 
recognized as the sole official language. 

Proposals for Urban Development. 

A “ master plan ” for the development of Singapore, pre- 
pared by a commission headed by Sir George Pepler (the 
authority on town-planning), was published in January 1956. 

Tho report pointed out that the population of Singapore, at 
present 1,200,000, would increase by 1972 to 2,000,000, and that 
46 per oont of tho three main ethnic groups-— Chinese, Malays, and 
Indians— would by then be under 14 years of age. The plan proposed 
a redistribution of the population to reduce the numbers living in 
the centre of the city ; the establishment of three self-supporting 
satellite towns, to contain a total population of 200,000 ; and the 
formation of a green belt around the city oentre and suburbs. 1 

The Legislative Assembly had previously passed a BiJ| 
empowering the Government to acquire land for public purposes 
and freeing the value of such land at the level at which it stood 
on April 22, 1955.— (Times - Daily Telegraph 1 mwb&teK „ 
Guardian - New Commonwealth) (Prev. rep. 14909 A.) * 




A. WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION. — Assembly 
Sessions. - Recommendations on European Defence and 
Increased Political Co-operation. - Armaments Control 
Regulations. - Unified Health Control for Sea and Air 
Traffic. - Cultural Co-operation. 

The second ordinary session oC the Assembly of the Western 
European Union was held in Strasbourg in two parts from 
April 23-25, 1956, and from Oct. 11-13. It was attended by the 
representatives in the Council of Europe’s Consultative Assem- 
bly of the seven W.E.U. member-countries — Belgium, France, 
the German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. 

The Assembly had held its inaugural meeting at Strasbourg 
from July 5-8, 1955, Mr. John Maclay (U.K., Liberal-Conser- 
vative) being elected President. The second part of this session 
was held from Oct. 24-28, 1955, when the Draft Charter and 
Rules of Procedure were adopted. 

Dr. Beyen (then Netherlands Foreign Minister) presented to tho 
Assembly on Oct 28 tho first annual report of tho Council, which 
dealt with the cultural and social work of W.E.U., the Standing Arma- 
ments Committee, tho Armaments Control Agency, the European 
Commission for the Saar Referendum, the Assembly, tho Council, 
and the Secretariat-General. 

The principal decisions taken during the second ordinary 
session, and other recent developments since the establishment 
of the Assembly, are summarized below : 

President of W.E.U. Assembly. Mr. Maclay was ro-olcctod President 
of the Assembly on April 23, 1956, but after tho conclusion of tho 
second part of the session it was announced that he had resigned, 
following his appointment as British Minister oC State for Colonial 
Affairs (see 15152 B). Until the election of a successor, tho Assembly 
would be presided over by the senior Vice-President, M. Ernest 
Pezet (France). 

Atomic Energy. Signor Lodovico Benvonuti (Italy), on hohalf of 
the Defence Committeo, presented a report on atomic energy 
(Oct. 12) which strossod the need for closer links between the 
W.E.U. control of atomic weapons and tho control of fissile materials 
envisaged by Euratom. Signor Bonvenuti warned that there might 
be a dangerous gap between tho two control systems as long as 
countries such as Britain, which had independent sources of supply 
of fissile material, did not submit this material to the control of a 
European body. 

After debate, tho Assembly adopted a recommendation calling 
upon the Council of W.E.U. to conclude an ngroomont between its 
members governing the control of fissile material, and laying down 
the forms of co-operation between the Armaments Control Agency 
and Euratom. The Council was also requested to examine the 
question of the possession, manufacture, and use of atomic weapons, 
and to report to the Assombly on those matters. 

An ad hoc Committee, established by the Publio Health Com- 
mittee to study problems of protootion of tho civilian population and 
of persons engaged in processes connected with the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, held its first mooting in London from June 13-16 under 
the chairmanship of Sir Ernest Carling (U.K.). One of the principal 
questions on the agenda was the harmonization of legislative and 
administrative arrangements for protection against radiation dangers. 

European Defence and Political Co-operation. During a. debate in 
the Assembly on the “ state of European defence ” (Oct. 12), com- 
plaints were made that tho W.E.U. Council had failed to provide tho 
Assembly with adequate information on defence matters. The 
W.E.U. Treaty had stipulated that the Ministerial Counoil should be 
responsible to the national Governments, but many deputies 
expressed the view that the Council should also be to a large extent 
responsible to the Assembly for decisions, as in the European Coal 
and Steel Community. In the light of the Suez crisis it was also 
urged that the seven member-countrios should make more use of the 
Council for co-ordinating their foreign polioios, and should try to 
present a more unified polioy within other organizations such as 
NATO, the Council of Europe, and the United Nations. 

The Assembly accordingly recommended (a) that the Council 
should determine immediately the nature of the reorganization of 
Western defence forces, giving “ a dear lead to publio opinion in this 
matter ” ; ( b ) that *' substantial conventional forces should be 

retained in order to meet aU eventualities ” ; (c) that the West 
German contribution to European defence should be made effective 
as soon as possible ; and (d) that the Council should “ urgently 
review their present interpretation of the amended Treaty of 
Brussels ” as regards W.E.U/s functions in the sphere of defenoe. 

At the request of the German Federal Republio (see 15091 A), the 
Foreign Ministers of the seven member-countries had met in Paris on 
Sept. 15. A communique published after the meeting stated that the 
Council had examined certain political aspects of Western defence 
and had agreed that this examination should be further pursued 
before the next meeting of the North Atlantio Council, to which final 
condusions would be submitted. 

A meeting of the Council of the W.E.U., held in Paris on Deo. 10 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Luns (Netherlands Foreign Minister), 
discussed suggestions for a real political association within the 
W.E.U. framework put forward by Signor Martino (the Italian 
Foreign Minister), one of the “ three wise men ” appointed by the 
North Atlantio Council to sturdy the question of closer non-military 
co-operation between NATO members (see 15285 A, 14861 A). 


Signor Martino felt that tho time had come to give the W.E.U. 
Assembly greater authority ami more real power, and miggontod that 
its members might be elected directly by the peoples of the member- 
countries. This Assembly would then have the power to issue 
recommendations and formulate suggestions, which would he put 
into effect after approval by the national Parliaments. This increased 
power and activity on tho part of the Assembly would enable the 
Council of W.E.U. to develop more actively In the direction of 
constant and useful political consultation. Signor Martino also stressed 
tho need to overcome, with the maximum of goodwill, the last 
technical obstacles to the achievement of complete economic 
integration between member-countries, Including the setting-up of ft 
free trade area with Britain. 

Mr. Holwyn Lloyd Indicated the British Government's willingness 
to discuss the proposals, and emphasized the need of establishing 
Jinks between tho W.E.U. and O.E.E.U. M. Ptneau proposed that the 
W.E.U. should become tho normal framework for on effective 
association between the European communities of the M Hlx ” (Goal 
and Steel, Euratom and tho Common Market) and the United 
Kingdom. 

It was decided that a group of experts, working under the direction 
or M. Godin (Secretary-General of the W.E.U.) should examine 
within throe months the possibility of using, within the W.E.U. 
framowork, part of the plans drawn up at Strasbourg In 1053 for a 
European Political Community (see 13021 A.) 

It was also announced that the seven Foreign Ministers had signed 
a Protocol on the adherence of Italy and Western Germany to two 
Social Security Conventions concluded In 1950 by tho former signa- 
tories of tho Brussels Treaty (see 10(168 I)), relating to tho employment 
of workers and tho part-time employment of students in member- 
countries other than their own. 

Tho Council appointed Herr Heinrich BOx (Western Germany) 
as Deputy Secretary- General of the W.E.U. 

Armaments Control Agency. The Secretariat of the W.E.U, 
published on Got. XX regulations for tho Armaments Control Agency 
provided for in the Paris Agreements of 1964 (see 13869 A). The 
duties of this Agency wore to ensure that the undertakings not to 
manufacture certain typos of armaments mentioned in the Protocols 
to the Paris Agreements were being observed, and to control the level 
of stocks of certain types of armaments held by each member- 
country on the mainland of Europe. To this end the Agency would 
scrutinize statistical and budgetary Information and would carry out, 
ou tho mainland of Europe, tost checks, visits, and Inspections at 
production plants, and at depots and military units not under 
NATO authority. 

Tho main provisions of the Regulations referring to such measures 
were ns follows : 

(1) Inspections, visits, and test cheeks would be ordered by the 
Director of the Agency, who would in each case decide tho scope, 
objoot, and methods of such control measures, 

(2) At least five days’ notice should normally be given to the 
authorities of the member-country ou whose territory the control 
measures were to be carried out, but in special eases this period might 
ho reduced to tho minimum necessary to enable tins national authori- 
ties to take part.. The notification would he transmitted through the 
NATO delegation of Urn country concerned. 

(3) Tho Agency's officials would co-operate with the national 
authorities when carrying out control measures. Their duties would 
Include inspection of military establishments, depots, and production 
plants, survey of stocks, and chocking of the production of end- 
items. 

In tho execution oC these duties they would have the right to 
(a) question the management or those In charge of the plant or 
establishment inspected; (/>) examine all parts of the promises 
concerned ; and (a) Inspect any relevant documents and accounts. 
They would be bound by the NATO and W.E.U. codes of security, 
and would perforin their duties with minimum interference to the 
normal running of the unit subject to control. 

The regulations would not apply to inspection® of private firm* 
until certain legal guarantee® had been drafted. 

Health Control of Soa and Air Traffic, New' administrative arrange- 
ment® came Into force on June 22 whereby the seven member- 
countries formed a single territory for health control of soa and air 
trafflo. Within this newly-created special area, the seven countries 
undertook to afford each other health oontrol facilities for (dr and sea 
traffic, thus extending the soheme operated by the five* Power 
Brussels Treaty Organization. 

Under the new arrangements, health control regulations would no 
longer apply to aircraft coming from airports of any of the seven 
countries, and the Maritime Declaration of Health would not be 
required from vessels of member-countries travelling only between 
their ports. An exchange information service would bo organized to 
enable health authorities to keep in constant touch and supply each 
other with particulars of all, disease® covered by international health 
regulations, or of any epidemiological Incident of Interest to the 
others. Information would also be supplied on the origin and progress 
of outbreaks, and on the steps being taken to deal with them. 

Cultural Questions. A conference of University Hectors and Vice- 
Chancellors from W.E.U. member-countries was held at Cambridge 
from July 20-27, 1955, under the auspices of the Western European 
union, being attended also by representatives of the other members 

of the Council of Europe. 
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A Berios of resolutions was adopted which rooommended (a) the 
achievement and maintenance of a balance between general culture 
and specialized touching and research ; (b) the preservation of the 
administrative and cultural autonomy of universities ; (c) the 

provision of adequate financial assistance by Governments ; (d) the 
abolition of all racial, religious, and political discrimination in the 
selection of students ; (e) the provision of financial grants to stndonts ; 
(/) the protection of the social and moral welfare of students ; (g) the 
encouragement of study abroad ; and (h) the development of inter- 
national exchanges between university staffs. 

Those recommendations were subsequently endorsed by the 
W.F.U. Assembly. 

The W.E.U. Commission for the Saar Referendum was 
dissolved on Jan, 10, 1950. The International Court set up by 
W.E.U. to prevent any victimization of persons for political 
sentiments expressed by them during the campaign before the 
plebiscite of Oct. 28, 1955, held its first sittings in July 1950. 
(Western European Union Secretariat, London - Council of 
Europe Directorate of Information, Strasbourg - Times - Le 
Monde, Paris - Lc Figaro, Fans) (Prev. rep. W.E.U., 14237 A.) 

A. MALDIVE ISLANDS. — Reactivation of British 
Airfield. - Anglo-Maldivian Agreement. 

The British Commonwealth Relations Office announced on 
Jan. 8 that the U.K. Government, in agreement with the 
Maldivian Government, would re-establish the wartime airfield 
on Addu Atoll and operate it as a staging post. A spokesman 
of the C.R.O. explained that the expected entry into R.A.F. 
service of long-range aircraft, such as the Britannia would make 
possible a snorter and more direct route from Britain to 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Far East by flying directly 
across the Indian Ocean. Moreover, the development of a 
major airfield in the Cocos Islands by the Royal Australian 
Air Force (see 14557 B) bad already contributed to making 
this “ great circle ” flying route practicable. The spokesman 
said that there was no intention of developing a base at the 
Addu Atoll, which would he used purely as a staging and 
refuelling post. 

The following comment was brought by the Defence Corres- 
pondent of The Time # : 

" The decision to re-establish the airfield in tho Maldives is the 
culmination of months of doubt about the future of facilities at the 
bases Britain at present has in Ceylon -the R.A.F. station at 
Katmmyuko and the Royal Naval yard at THneonmlee the command 
of which is duo to he handed over to Ceylon tliiH year. The object 
is to safeguard British air communications with Australia, Now 
Zealand, and her territories in the Far Bast. 

* 4 At present British air communications with tho Far Fast depend 
entirely on tho good will of two Commonwealth countries, India and 
Ceylon, both of which have demonstrated their determination to 
remain neutral in events which do not directly concern them. The 
only two existing air routes from tho farthest points in the Middle 
last —Bahrein, Aden, and, Maslra [Oman, B.F. ArabiaJ -to the 
nearest point In the Far Fast- -Penang— arc via India or Ooylon. 
Unless British aircraft can fly over and re-fuel In these countries, the 
air Unk with Australasia and the Far Fast Is severed, . . . 

u There are only two conceivable alternatives to the use of India 
and Ceylon as links In the air chain between Britain and the Far 
Fast The first Is a westward air link with tho Far Fast via North 
America, This has been rejected because of tho dollar expense, the 
tremendous distances involved, and weather difficulties. . . . The 
alternative, which the British Government are now adopting, is the 
setting-up of a new staging post in the Indian Oooan, on the Maidive 
Islands, The building of an airfield there will enable aircraft to fly 
from the Middle Mast to the Far Fast without flying over or refuelling 
in any other country." 

The Maidive Islands, a chain of coral atolls about 400 miles 
south-west of Ceylon, are an independent Sultanate within the 
British Commonwealth and have a population of about 08,000. 
[See 18475 A, 18410 A.] The airfield to be re-established in 
Addu Atoll (a grout) of 27 islets) is on the island of Gan, which is 
nearly two miles long and three-quarters of a mile wide. It 
was built during the Second World War but abandoned after 
the ending of hostilities. Under an agreement between the 
British and Maldivian Governments, signed on Jan. 1, 1958, 
Britain retained the right to establish and maintain m the 
Maidive Islands such facilities as she might decide, after 
consultation with the Maldivian Government, were required 
for the defence of the Maldives or for any part of the Common- 
wealth. The decision to reactivate the airfield m Addu Atoll 
was taken under this agreement.— -(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

B. MALAYA. — City Status for George Town. 

George Town, Penang, was raised to the status of a city on 
Jan. 1, in accordance with a decision announced by the 
Federation Government on Dec. 21, 1950.— (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 117*7 B.) 


C. BRITISH WEST INDIES. — Barbados recom- 
mended as Capital of Caribbean Federation. 

The three-man commission appointed by the Colonial 
Secretary to consider the most suitable site for the capital of 
the Caribbean Federation issued its report on Jan. 2 , 1957, 
after having visited all the federated West Indian colonies from 
June to September, 195G. The choice was narrowed down to 
Barbados, Jamaica, and Trinidad, in that order of preference, 
and eventually fell on Barbados for the reasons stated 
below. 

The Commission gave the following reasons for putting Trinidad 
last on the list of the three t( possibles " as the site for the Federation 
capital : “ Tliero are widespread reports of corruption m tho public 
life of Trinidad. This is a matter on which we would hesitate to 
comment, were it not for the almost universal belief in the other 
islands that the accusation is true. The state of affairs in the Port 
of Spain municipality was a few years ago the subject of a public 
inquiry. Grave suspicion was thrown on the financial and other 
integrity of persons now prominent m the public life of the colony. 
Financial scandals may occur anywhere, however high the tone of 
public life. What is significant in tho case of Trinidad is that these 
praoticoB appear to bo tolerated. This tolerance in public life would 
bo a disquieting augury for tho futuro of a capital located there. 
Trinidad is wealthy and go -ahead and has good communications and 
a good Press, and Port of Spain would be suitablo from the material 
point of view as a base town. Nevertheless, wo consider it would 
bo better to put the capital either in Jamaica or Barbados. Our 
reasons are tlio instability of that island’s polities and tho low standard 
accepted in public life." 

With regard to Jamaica and Barbados, the report said that the 
Gommisslon had found it difficult to choose between those two islands. 
Both wore “ politically healthy " and tho amenities of their respective 
capitals— Kingston and Bridgetown —were satisfactory. Kingston 
was rogarded as having tho hotter Press, better communications with 
countries outside tho Federation, and greater freedom from colour 
prejudice than other islands. Nevertheless, it had been put second 
on tho list, mainly bocauso the Commission felt that the capital 
should bo on a small Island and because Jamaica, being separated 
by 1,000 miles from tho other islands of tho Federation, was incon- 
veniently placed for Intor-island communications. Owing to J amaica’s 
geographical “ aloofness," tho siting of the Federation capital In that 
Island might bo a u psychological mistake ” leading to serious 
consequences. Moreover, ** Jamaica is so largo and its potential 
development so groat that tho foars of the other islands that it 
would dominate the Federation If it wore chosen for the capital 
would be real." 

For tho abovo-moutloncd reasons tho choice fell upon Barbados, 
which was moro conveniently placed for intor-island communications 
and, moreover, was rogardod as having a keener intellectual atmos- 
phere and a higher general level of education than Jamaioa. After 
considering whether the Federation capital should be based on an 
existing town [l.o. Bridgetown] or developed on an entirely now site, 
tho Commission came to tho conclusions (a) that it should be situated 
near an existing town, so that it would not have to exist ** In a 
social and intellectual vacuum," and (b) that it should be built 
on a site between three and seven miles from that town. As a result, 
tho Moderation capital would develop into a "twin town" to 
Bridgetown and would not be a mere suburb of that oity. 

Tho Commission calculated that a site of not less than 10,000 acres 
would bo needed for tho Federation capital, which might have to 
accommodate 10,000 people after ten years. Tho total cost of building 
would be about £12,000,000, of which the Federal Government would 
bo required to provide about £10,000,000 in the first decade, and 
private enterprise the remainder. It was recommended that the 
Federation capital should be sited in a Federal District, 15-25 square 
miles in area, administered by the Federal Government. 

The commission— officially known as the British Caribbean 
Federal Capital Commission— consisted of Sir Francis Mudie 
(chairman), Professor H. Myles Wright, and Mr. A. E. Cook. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 150*4 C.) 


D. RUMANIA. — National Minorities. 

A report recently issued by the Rumanian Government’s 
Central Statistical Board gave the following details of national 
and linguistic minorities in Rumania : 


Hungarian . . 

German 
Jewish 

Ukrainian .. 

Serb, Croat and Slovene 
Russian 
Tartar 
Turkish 
Bulgarian 

Others .... 

National and linguistic minorities thus constituted oyer 
14 per cent of the total population of Rumania, which is 
17,500,000. — (Agerpres, Bucharest) (Prev. rep. 1491& 
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A. ADEN. — Elected Members admitted to Legisla- 
tive Council. - Loyd Lloyd’s Statement on Constitutional 
Development of Colony. - Government Statement on 
Federation Proposals for Protectorates. - Incidents on 
Yemeni and Saudi Arabian Frontiers. 

Four elected members were admitted for the first time in. 
January 1956 to the Legislative Council of the Colony of Aden, 
which consists of 18 members m all. In the elections, which 
were held m the previous month, three of the four elected seals 
were won by the Aden Association, a moderate nationalist 
organization advocating home rule for Aden within the British 
Commonwealth. As a protest against the small number of 
elected seats, the elections were boycotted by the two other 
leading nationalist parties — the United National Front and the 
South Arabia League, both of which demand the union ol* the 
Colony and the Aden Protectorates, and their immediate 
independence. 

During a 10-day visit to Aden, the Under-Secrctary for the 
Colonies (Lord Lloyd) made a statement to the Legislative 
Council on May 19 on the constitutional development of the 
Colony, the text of which had previously been approved by 
the British Cabinet. 

Lord Lloyd said that I-I.M. Government welcomed the admission of 
elected members to the Council, but this advance nooded to ho 
tested and “ there oould be no question of any further radical change 
in the Constitution during the lifo of the prosent Council ” Li.o. before 
December 1958]. ** There is no reason,” he added, ** why you cannot 
expect to achieve further constitutional development In duo oourao . . . 
But I should like you to understand that for the foreseeable future it 
would not b© reasonable or sensible, or indoed in the interests of tlio 
Colony’s inhabitants, for them to aspire to any aim beyond that of 
a considerable degree of internal self-government . . . H.M. Govern- 
ment wish to make it clear that the importance of Aden, both strategi- 
cally and economically, within the Commonwealth is such that they 
cannot foresee the possibility of any fundamental relaxation of tholr 
responsibilities for the Colony.” 

During Lord Lloyd’s visit the Aden Association submitted 
to him proposals for a Legislative Council with a majority oi 
elected members, a Ministry responsible to the Council, a 
reduction in the number of British officers in senior posts, the 
replacement of English by Arabic as the official language, and 
greater attention to education. Anti-British demonstrations, 
m which several hundred Arabs look part, were organized by 
the other nationalist parties to mark both Lord Lloyd’s arrival 
on May II and his departure on May 20. 

Lord Lloyd’s statement was oritioized in the House of Lords on 
June 15 by Lord Listowel (a Labour poor), who said that tho policy 
outlined in it appeared to be a “ flat denial ” of ovontnal self-govern- 
ment for Aden, and was contrary to the long-accepted principle of all 
political parties in Britain that full self-government wltliin a 
reasonable time was tho goal of every British dependency. 

In reply, Lord Lloyd said that Lord Listowol’s dislike of the phrase 
“ a considerable degree of internal self-government ” was based on 
the assumption that it was wise in all places and in all circumstances 
to draw a dear distinction between internal and external affairs. 
Because of the close connexion between defence and internal security 
that was not always possible, and for that reason he did not think 
it would be wise for the Government to be more specific on the point 
at the present stage ; wlion the time oamo, however, the matter 
would not be interpreted with any undue rigidity. 

Federation Proposals for Protectorates. 

A conference of rulers of the Aden Protectorate States, 
presided over by the Governor (Sir Tom Hickinbotliam), took 
place on March 31, at which the proposals for federation of the 
States of the Western Protectorate were discussed. A com- 
munique issued by the Governor on the same day emphasized 
that “ the rulers and peoples of these States are entirely free 
to negotiate among themselves, with such advice of H.M. 
Government as they may require, such form of closer associa- 
tion as may suit them best,” and would have 44 complete 
freedom among themselves to choose or reject any proposals 
that may be made.” The rulers who had taken part in the 
conference subsequently informed Sir Tom Hickinbotliam that 
they appreciated the 44 fine spirit ” of this statement, which 
would increase their confidence in the British Government. 

Disturbances and Border Incidents in the Protectorates. 

Although the raids across the Yemeni border which had led 
to disturbances in the past died down during 1955, serious 
unrest flared up among tribesmen in both the Western and 
Blast ern Protectorates during June of that year. 

In the Western Protectorate two British officers and 10 native 
soldiers wore killed on June 15, 1955, when Rabizl tribesmen ambushed 
a convoy, while in the Eastern Protectorate native troops of Quaiti 
State wore cut off for a week in tho hills during a revolt arising from 
disputes over the rights of camel-drivers. On July 1 it was announced 
that a battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders and a motorized squadron 
of the Life Guards had been flown to Aden from the Suez Canal zone 


to roinrorce tho R.A.E. and tho local levies normally responsible for 
tho security of tho Protectorates. Local operations against the 
rebellious tribes in the Western Protectorates continued during July 
and August. 

Tho Colonial Secretary, Mr, Lounox-Boyd, stated in tho House of 
Commons in August 1955 that thoro was no evidence that the dis- 
turbances in tho Eastern Protectorate had been instigated from 
outside. In tho Western Protectorate, he alleged, the disturbances 
had boon “very considerably fomented,” though not solely caused, 
by instigation and material assistance from the authorities in the 
Yemen, who had also provided refuge for tho dissidents. 

After an interval of some months, the. situation again 
deteriorated m May 11)56, owing partly to bonier raids from 
the Yemen and partly to the arming of tribesmen from the. 
Protectorates by Saudi Arabia. 

On May 6 six tribesmen wore reported to have been killed when 
R.A.F. planes machine-gunned raiders from the Yemen, after an 
isolated fort had been ilred on. Three large lorries carrying 119 
tribesmen and a number of rifles were intercepted on May JO after 
entering the Eastern Protectorate from Baud! Arabia, and surren- 
dered without resistance ; the arms were impounded and over f>0 of 
the tribesmen imprisoned. On May 20 R.A.F. Jet fighters Urea on 
some 00 tribesmen who were believed to have entered the Eastern 
Protectorate after being supplied with arms by the Baud! Arabian 
Government. Tho Earl of Munster (Minister without Portfolio) tola 
tho House of Lords on May 30 that no casualties had been proved, 
and that a truce had boon arranged at the request of the headman or 
tho tribe to onablo him to negotiate tins surrender of tho arms con- 
signment. 

Further raids across tho frontier by Yemeni tribesmen occurred 
during June and July, 195(1, leading to a British protest to the 
Yemen after an Incident on July 14 in which tribesmen (two of whom 
wore killed) attacked villages in the Western Protectorate. 

On Dec. 28, 1956, the Yemeni Chargd d’ Affaires in London 
alleged that British Core.es had carried out a raid on Qatairn 
(a Yemeni frontier town) on Dec. 24, and protested to the British 
Government. The Foreign Ofllce, however, refuted the Yemeni 
statement and said that on Christmas Day armed tribesmen 
from live Yemen had entered the Aden Protectorate and 
directed heavy fire on the houses of tho Amir ami the British 
adviser at Dhala before being driven off by local levies* A 
British protest was lodged with tho Yemeni authorities* 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. *4004 A.) 

B. PAKISTAN. — National Economic Council. 

It was announced in Karachi in November that President 
Mirza had reconstituted tho National Economic Council of 
Pakistan (see 14064 C) in accordance with Article 199 of the 
Pakistani Constitution. 

Tho Prime Minister, Mr. Buhrawardy, will be ax officio chairman 
of tho Council, tho other ten members being: Mr. Ahulmanwur 
Ahmad (Minister of Commerce and Industries) : Hyed Amjnd All 
(Minister of Finance) ; Mr. A. tt. Biltlar Ahmed (Minister of Food and 
Agriculture) ; Mian Joffar Bhah (Minister of Communications) ; 
Mr. A tour Rahman (Chief Minister, East Puklstim) ; Hhelkh Mujtbur 
Rahman (Minister of Commerce, Labour and Industries, East 
Pakistan) ; Mr, Dhlnmdra Nath Butt (Minister of Health and Local 
Bolf -Government, East Pakistan); Dr* Khan Habib (Chief Minister, 
West Pakistan) ; Bardar Abdur Rashid Khan (Minister of Finance, 
West .Pakistan) ; lUrzada Abdus B attar (Minister of Law, West 
Pakistan). 

Article 199 of the Constitution provides that the Council 
44 shall review the overall economic position of the country 
and . , . formulate plans in respect of financial, commercial, arid 
economic policies ; in formulating such plans, the Council shall 
aim at ensuring that uniform standards are attained in the 
economic development of all parts of the country*” 

The Council will report annually on the results obtained and 
the progress made by it in the achievement of its objects, 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) (14664 C.) 

C. NORTHERN IRELAND. — Cabinet Change®. 

Mr. William Topping, Q.C., the Government Chief Whip, 
was appointed Minister of Home Affairs in the N.L Government 
on Dot. 28, 1956, in succession to Mr. G. B, Hanna, who had 
resigned a month earlier on his appointment as a County 
Court judge (see 15098 B). Since Mr, Hanna’s resignation the 
Home Affairs portfolio had been held ad Interim by the new 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Terence O’Neill, who retained the 
Finance portfolio. Mr. Brian Faulkner succeeded Mr. Topping 
as Government Chief Whip. 

Mr. Hanna, previously Minister of Home Affairs, had taken 
over the Finance portfolio from Mr, W. B. Majrfnes® in April 
1958, when Mr. Maginess succeeded Mr, J. E. Warnock as 
Attorney-General. Mr. Warnock had resigned owing to Ms 
opposition to Government legislation to increase the rents of 
certain houses.— (Belfast Telegraph) (Prev* rep. 15093 B.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. Vice-President Nixon on 
U.S. Foreign Policy. - The Middle East and Hungarian 
Crises. - Reaffirmation of U.S. Friendship and Alliance 
with Britain and France. 


An important speech on American foreign policy, with 
special reference to the Middle Must and Hungarian crises, was 
made by Vice-President Richard M. Nixon in New York on 
Dec. 0, 1950. In the course of his speech the Vice-President 
emphasized, with reference to the Middle Kast, that “ neither 
we nor our allies were without, fault in our handling of the events 
which led to the crisis ” ; that “ recriminations and fault- 
finding will serve no purpose whatever ” ; and that it was in 
the interest of the United States to give financial support to 
Britain “ in this hour of diltlculty.” 

The Vice-President’s speech (which was made to leaders of 
the U.S. automobile industry) is brought below under cross- 
headings. The extracts in square brackets wore included in 
Mr. Nixon’s prepared text but omitted from the speech because 
of pressure of time. 

•* I behove It appropriate to discuss tho groat events of tho 
last forty* days, which will have such a tremendous impact upon our 
future. Thorn have been Home depressing ami alarming comments on 
those events by Home observers of world affairs. The critics of despair 
and tho prophets of doom are tolling us that all is lost. Among tho 
dreary conclusions wo have recently heard are those : 

(1) Tho cause of freedom in Hungary has boon crushed forever by 
Soviet power. 

(2) Dictatorial forces are stronger tlian over in the Middle East, 
and the Soviet Union has won a massive victory in that area. 


(3) The Atlantic Alliance lias boon irreparably shattered, and tho 
broach between the U.S. A. and its European allies and friends may 
never be healed. 


(4) Finally, U.S. policy Is primarily at fault for those disastrous 
developments . . . 

** In this complex and imperfect world we must be prepared for 
difficulties and oven short-run failures. Tho most wo can hope for is 
that our basic position is fundamentally right and that it will ulti- 
mately prevail. 1 suggest that wo analyze the events of tho last few 
weeks in this spirit. 


The Middle East Crista. " Six weeks ago we were at a turning-point 
in history. At U.N. headquarters in New York the eyes of the world 
wore focused upon tho spokesman of the United States. I ask you to 
visualize tho high drama of the scone. Wo, who only 00 years ago 
were boasting of mir manifest destiny in Asia and Latin America, had 
renounced colonialism and pledged our support to nations formerly 
hold as colonies by major Powers, We lm,d changed, bill there won’! 
many in the world who doubted the reality of tho change, [Many 
nations In Asia and Africa preferred to wait on the sidelines as 
neutrals in tho ‘ cold war * until they were Hure that wo were more 
sincere than tho Boviot Union in our profession of friendship and 
respect for all peoples and nations, regardless of their size or strength. 
Our friends in Latin America, while trusting us today, had disturbing 
memories of the gunboat diplomacy of yesterday,] 

«« Then wo were put to tho test. Our friends and allies had by-passed 
tho United Nations and had taken direct military action to settle a 
dispute. Certainly their provocation was groat. By the international 
standards which wore generally accepted 50 years ago, tho action 
they took would have boon defended, if not Justified. But a new 
force had come Into being, the moral force of the United Nations, all of 
whoso members were pledged to settle their differences peacefully. 


« In delegation after delegation, the question was asked : Would 
the United Ntates live tip to its announced principles, or would it 
conveniently look the other way ? At this turning-point in history, 
Beerotary Dulles personally appeared before the U.N. General 
Assembly and announced our position -a position which was sup- 
ported by an overwhelming majority of tho nations of tho world. 

“ Our stand was direct and simple. Wo denounced the use of force 
not sanctioned by self-defence or U.N. mandate, In the debate that 
followed, our friends used the veto and stopped action by tho Security 
Council. Wo did not hesitate. We asked for an emergency meeting 
of the General Assembly, not subject to veto. At that mooting, our 
position was endorsed by practically ©very country in the world. 
The United Staton had met the tost of history. The Unltod Nations 
had been saved. The rule of law had boon uphold— tho same law for 
the powerful and strong as for tbo weak and defenceless. 

« It Is claimed that w© took tho wrong course of action because tho 
position of a dictator was strengthened, the danger of Boviot influ- 
ence in tho Near East increased, and our alliance with our closest 
friends weakened. But let us see what our alternative was. If wo had 
foiled at this point to stand for the principles which guided our corns© 
of action, the usefulness of the U.N. would have boon at an end. The 
standards of conduct of international affairs would have > reverted to 
those in effect before World War I and World War II. Qxuc own 
moral position before the world would have boon hopelessly com- 
promised. Our position in the eyes of most of tho world would have 
been little better than that of the Communist nations who, in their 
conduct of international affairs, have consistently followed the 
principles that the end Justifies the means, that the use of force is 
justified if it is expedient, and that the mandates of the U^N. are to 
be followed only where the nation affeoted concludes that its national 
interests will be served thereby. The bright hope that nations might 


find a hotter way than force to settle international disputes would 
have boon dostroyod, and tho world would have disintegrated into 
oynical and suspicious power blocs to bo wooed and won by a trium- 
phant Soviet using tho carrot or club techniques as the occasion 
warranted. 

" If we had supported our friends and allies, Britain and France, in 
Egypt, they might have won a military victory in that area. But 
tiioy and wo would havo lost the moral support of tho whole world. 
Booauso wo took the position wo did, tho peoplos of Africa and Asia 
know now that wo walk with them as moral equals, that we do not 
havo one standard of law for the West and another for the East. 
They know, too, that the United States has no illusions about the 
‘ white man’s burden ’ or * wliito supremacy.* . . . 

“ It is easy to condemn your enemies when they a,re wrong. It 
takes courage to condemn your friends. It is tempting to overlook a 
little wrong in order to get what appears to be a greater good, but high 
standards of morality do not sanction tho principle that the end 
justifies tho moans. Wo know that our friends acted under groat 
provocation and that their patience had boon strained almost beyond 
endurance. It would havo boon easy to look the other way and delay 
action until it was too late. But the easy way is not always tho right 
way. 

“ Tho military viotory our friends might have won in the Noar 
East would not have solved tho problem. Lasting solutions are 
rarely forged in the ruins of war, and tho peace wo Book in the Middle 
East must be lasting. History will give eternal credit to our President 
and Bocrotary of State for choosing tho hard road of principle and not 
tho easy way of expediency. Now, we as members of a newly in- 
vigorated Unltod Nations are free to pursue a sound mid permanent 
poaoe in that area. 


The Hungarian Crisis. “ Lot ns examine now tho events which 
have occurred in Hungary. Booauso wo stood firmly against the use 
of force in Egypt, wo wore in a moral position to condomn the ruthless 
and barbarous Soviet oonquost of that courageous country. We 
could, without hesitation or cynicism, mobilize the moral force of the 
world against this monstrous injustice. Tho United Nations has no 
armies that it could send to rescue tho heroic freedom fighters of 
Hungary. There wore no treaties wlfich would invoke the armed 
assistance of the free nations. Our only weapon here was moral 
condemnation, since tho alternative was action on our part which 
might Initiate the third and ultimate World War. 

“ There are tlioso who say that moral force without military action 
to back it up moans nothing. But wo should never underestimate tho 
foroo of tho moral judgment of the world. Even tlie Boviot Union has 
boon compelled to recognize this. It Is unabto to go before tho world 
standing for tho slavery, colonialism, and reliance on force which are 
basio features of Communist doctrine. No matter how dark its deeds, 
It sees tho need bf speaking in terms of freedom for individuals, 
independence for nations, and peace for the world. Tho fact that the 
men in tho Kremlin are writhing in tho spotlight of world critiolsm 
may have saved the equally heroic people of Poland from Hungary’s 
fato. Poland at least has a limited measure of independence today. 


“ What effects will tho events in Hungary havo on the world 
struggle ? Tho short-sighted judgment of many observers is that 
tho Communists have won a groat viotory in Hungary. But a more 
sober, realistic appraisal is that while the Communists may have won 
the battle for control of Hungary, they have in tho process lost the 
war for domination of tho world which they aro so fanatically trying 
to win. I am convinced that tho events in Hungary will prove to be a 
major turning-point in tho straggle to defeat world Communism 
without war * . . 

“ As wo examine, then, tho events of the last 40 days in both the 
Middle East and Hungary, I think we can reach one inescapable 
conclusion. Wo do not and should not for one moment underestimate 
the tragedy of Hungary, the precarious situation which still exists in 
the Middle East, or the groat strain which has been placed on our 
alliance with our friends In Europe. But while we have suffered some 
losses, a sound foundation has boon laid m the process for building a 
world order based on law rathor than force, and for the dofeat of 
Communism without war. We shall realize those objectives, however, 
only if we do not let things drift and If our leadership Is wise, mature, 
and. enlightened . . . 


The Alliances with Britain and France. “ First, with regard to our 
alliances, it is essential that wo recognize that history may record 
that neither we nor our allies were without fault in our handling of 
the events which led to the crisis in which we now find ourselves. 
[Our friends believe that we did not appreciate adequately the 
provocation which brought about their action, and that we did not 
assume our propor responsibility in working out a settlement of the 
basic problems oxisting in that aroa. Wo, on the other hand, felt 
that wo had some legitimate oritioisms to make of their policies 
during this period.! 


** Now is the time for us all bo reoognizo that recriminations and 
fault-finding will servo no purpose whatever. The cause of freedom 
eould suffer no greater disaster than to allow this or any other 
incident to drive a wedge between us and our allies. As mature 
peoples, wo know that we will not always agree even with our closest 
friends. The test of the strength of an alliance or a friendship is what 
happens in times of adversity, rather than in times of good fortune. 
Inevitably, if a friendship or allianoe survives a period of adversity, it 
is stronger in the end than it would have been otherwise. , 

u We are proud of our association with Britain and France, and of 
our common dedication to the principles of freedom and justice 
which joined us together as allies in World War I and World War II. 
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We recognize that they were confronted with a series of aggressive 
acts short of the use of force, in addition to an ominous military 
build-up in a nation which they believed threatened their vital 
interests. In that no-man’s-land between war and peace it is difficult 
to decide which is the best course of action. 

“ It is to their eternal credit that they accepted the decision of the 
United Nations when they agreed to a ceaso-iire and to a withdrawal 
of their forces, even when they helioved that this decision was not in 
their best interests. They refrained from using their overwhelmingly 
superior force to reach their objective at a time when they thought 
complete victory was within their grasp. They have entrusted the 
future peace of the Middle East to the International Police Force 
provided by the United Nations. 

“ Contrast their action with that of another member of the United 
Nations, the Soviet Union, whose loaders flouted the U.N. decision 
condemning its aggression m Hungary. When confronted with a real 
crisis, the Communists reverted to type and showed all who cared to 
see the unlimited cruelty and the cynical rejection of basic human 
rights which is inherent in their system. 

“ Now that our allies have subordinated what they consider to be 
their national interests to the verdict of the United Nations, wo have 
a solemn obligation to give leadership and support to a U.N. pro- 
gramme which will assure the solution by peaceful means of the 
problems which brought about the armed conflict in that area . . . 

The Future of the Middle East. " In addition to the immediate 
problem of expediting the reoponing of the Suoz Canal on a basis 
under which this international lifeline will not bo subject to arbitrary 
closing in the future, the moral, diplomatic, economic, and military 
strength of the U.S.A. and the United Nations must bo mobilized 
toward the realization of these long-range objectives in tlio Near 
East. There must be a Arm guarantee of the sovereignty of the 
States in the area, and a just solution of outstanding disputes. 
There should be progressive limitation of the armaments of the 
nations in this area. There must bo generous aid in solving their 
economic problems so that their peoples may rise from the depths of 
poverty and disease . . . We do not want to go back to the armed truce 
of the last eight years. We want genuine and solid peace as a founda- 
tion for a new era of prosperity for those proud and respected nations. 

“ An immediate problem which confronts us as a result of the 
crisis in the Near East is the financial plight our friends in Britain 
now face. It is in our interest as woll as theirs to assist them in this 
hour of difficulty, and I am confident that there will be strong 
bi-partisan support in Congress for granting such assistance , . . 

America’s Role in World Affairs. “It is commonplace today to 
say that America is in a position of world leadership. Our military 
and economic strength has given us this fearful responsibility, 
whether we want it or not. But our power and tho corresponding 
responsibility have been enhanoed by the events of recent days. 
Now our leadership is moral as well as military and economic. And 
the challenge to this generation is that wo measure up to the expecta- 
tion of history in this decisive hour . . . 

“ Whether we like it or not, the diplomacy of the 19th century is as 
outmoded today as are the automobiles of 50 years ago. In an 
atomic age there is no place for military aggression, colonial exploita- 
tion, or power materialism. These methods never wore morally right, 
but today they are far more dangerous than they wore at other 
times. The nation that starts a little war today may sot off a chain 
reaction that oould destroy our civilization. 

“ For the security of the world, and for tbo security of our children 
and their children, we must strive as never boforo for poaco based on 
justice and law. A code of law and moral principles that apply 
equally to all nations of the world must be tho foundation of this 
peace. Its superstructure must be military and economic strength. 
And the architect of this peaoe must be tho United Nations, fully 
supported by this nation, in their effort to make the rulo of law and 
justice supreme on this earth . . . ** 

In the concluding section of liis speech, Vice-President Nixon 
said that 44 the struggle for the world will be Anally determined 
by what happens to file millions of people now neutral who are 
trying to decide whether they will align themselves with the 
Communist nations or with the free nations.” 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. President Eisenhower on 
Middle East, 15201 A, page 15210 ; on Hungary, 15221 A, 
page 15225 5 on North Atlantic Alliance, 15257 C.) 

A. LIBERIA. — New Diplomatic Posts. 

President Tubman of Liberia announced on Dec. 1 that the 
Liberian Government would establish diplomatic posts in the 
Soviet Union, Communist China, Nationalist China, and Egypt, 
and also m the Gold Coast after it had achieved independence 
in 1957 under the name of Ghana. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14 666 A.) 

B. SPORT. — Lawn Tennis. - The Davis Cup. 

In the challenge round of the Davis Cup, played at Adelaide 
from Dec. 26-28, 1956, Australia beat the United States by 
five matches to nil and thus retained the trophy. The two 
countries met in the challenge round for the 18th consecutive 
time. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. Davis Cup, 14610 A.) 


C. INDIA. — - Development of Iron and Steel Industry. 

A review is given below of the latest developments in 
connexion with the construction of the proposed three 
Government-owned iron and steel works at Rourkela, Bhilai, 
and Durgapur, which are being built with German, Russian, 
and British help respectively 

The Rourkela Steel Plant* 

Following the Fixing of the steel target, for India's Second 
Five-Year Plan at 6, ()()(), 000 tons of ingots, it was decided to 
raise the initial capacity of the proposed Rourkela plant 
(Orissa) from 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots a year* 
After the submission of a revised project report in November 
1955, orders were placed in duly 1956 with West German 
Arms for the blast furnaces, coke-ovens, and other items 
required. The development of the site and the construction of 
the works themselves had been taken over by the Indian 
Government. 

On Dec. 2, 1956, it was announced that the Government of 
India had decided to dispense with German investment in the 
project ; that it would itself assume responsibility for the 
entire financing of the plant ; and that the Hindustan Steel 
Company (which will construct and operate the poant) had 
become a fully Government-owned company. 

It was reported in tho Indian Press that tho Government had taken 
this stop because it fait that tho terms of tho Gorman Investment 
wore no longer advantageous to India. Under tho original scheme, 
tho Krupp-Domag combine would have invested about its. 05,000,000 
(over £7,000,000) and would have received a return in the form of a 
fixed foe of 3 per cent of tho total cost of the scheme. As the German 
supplying Arms oould net obtain tho necessary credits at less than 
0 per cent, however, they tried to compensate themselves by raising 
tho prices of their quotations ; in consequence, the German financial 
participation would have amounted to a short-term credit scheme 
at a high rato of interest (12 per cent). As a result of the Government 
now taking over the entire Ananoing of the scheme, it had obtained 
substantial reductions in the price of the equipment to bo supplied 
by West Gorman concerns. 

On tho other hand, tb was stated that tho total cost of tho Rourkela 
project would he 30 per cent more than the original estimate of 
.118.1,280,000,000 (£90,000,000), because (a) a large number of small 
items had boon omitted fron the original estimates ; (ft) the Gorman 
consultants had underestimated costs in their original estimates ; 
(c) world prices of equipment had increased. 

The Minister of Iron and Stool (Mr. Krishna mnohnri) had 
announced on Sept. 5 that it would bo possible to produce 
pig-iron at Rourkela by October 1958 and steel in 1959. 

The Bhilai Steel Plant* 

The detailed report of Soviet experts on the Soviet- 1 ml Ian 
project at Bhilai (Madhya Pradesh), which was accepted by 
the Government of India in March 1950, estimated the total 
cost of the plant, excluding the townships and mines, at 
118.1,100,000, 000 (£82,500,000). Of this sum, 118.470,000,000 
(£85,250,000) represented Indian expenditure on materials 
and construction, and Rs.680,000,000 (£47,250,000) repre- 
sented expenditure on Soviet equipment. 

Mr. Krlflhnatnaohari announced on Kept* 6 that the first consign" 
moot of Russian equipment had already boon received and that, In 
spite of “ teething troubles ** resulting from differences in Indian and 
Russian construction methods, it would b© possible to produce 
pig-iron at Bhilai by the end of 1958 and stool by the end of 1959* 
The Durgapur Steel Plant. 

The final agreement with the Indian Steel Works Construc- 
tion Company (I SOON) - the British group of firms co-operating 
in the construction of the Durgapur iron and steel plant (West 
Bengal)— was signed In New Delhi on Oct, 81, 1956. 

Under the agreement tlm capacity of tho plant (which will have 
throe blast furnaces and eight open-hearth furnaces) was increased 
to 1,250 tons of pig-iron a day, 1,250,000 tons of Ingot steel a year, 
and 790,000 tons of finished products a year* 

The total cost of the plant was raised by £17,250,000 to about 
£97,000,000, the Increase being designed “to improve the smooth 
and efficient operation of tho plant and to facilitate its speedy 
expansion/* Tbo initial cost of tho plant, equipment, and materials 
to be supplied by British firms was accordingly increased from 
£50,000,000 to £63,000,000. 

A new clause was inserted aimed at providing I8CJON with a 
strong incentive to keep down costs. Under this, an expenditure 
target of £15,000,000 (Rs.208,800,000) was fixed for plant, equipment 
and material manufactured or procured in India, as well as for 
labour and erection costs. If actual expenditure was lower, the first 
£375,000 of savings would accrue to the Government, whereas if the 
target were exceeded, the first £375,000 would b© home by IHUON. 
Any savings or excesses beyond these limits would b® shared equally 
by ISOON and the Government of India, 

It was stated that iron production at Durgapur would begin 
in June 1959 and steel production in December 1060. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep* 14792 A j *4103 A*) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — Changes in State Economic 
Commission. - M. Pervukhin succeeds M. Saburov as 
Chairman. - New Directives for Economic Policy. - 
Revision of Five-Year Plan. 

Following a live-day meeting of the Central Committee of 
tlxe Soviet Communist Party (Dee. 20-24), which was devoted 
entirely to a discussion of economic problems, important new 
directives for Soviet economic policy were announced for 1957, 
involving certain changes m the new Five-Year Plan. In 
addition, important changes were announced in the member- 
ship of the State Economic Commission, which, with the State 
Planning Commission, is one of the two principal organizations 
dealing with economic planning in the U.S.S.R. [The State 
Economic Commission is the agency for current planning, 
while the State Planning Commission is responsible for long- 
term planning— sec 14815 C.J 

The changes in the State Economic Commission involved 
(a) the appointment of M. Mikhail Pervukhin as chairman of 
the Commission in place of M. Maxim Saburov, who was 
relieved of his duties, and (b) the appointment of six vice- 
chairmen - M. Kosygin, M. Malyshev, M. Khrunichev, M. 
Kucherenko, M. Mutskevieh (Minister of Agriculture) and 
M. Benediktov (Minister of State Farms). MM. Kosygin and 
Malyshev were appointed First Vice- Chairmen of the State 
Economic Commission, and both they and MM. Khrunichev 
and Kucherenko were given ministerial rank. 

M. Pervukhin (52), an engineer, has boon a member of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party Hinoe 1939, a Deputy 
Premier since 1950, and a First Deputy Premier (a post ho retains) 
since 1955. lie had boon appointed Minister for Power Plants and 
the Electrical Industry in 1953, and had previously served as Minister 
for the Chemical Industry. M. Saburov, though replaood in tlio 
chairmanship of the State Economic Commission, remained a First 
Deputy Premier and a member of the Central Committee's 
presidium. 

Most of the six vice-chairmen have boon associated with M. 
Khrushchov in various economic projects. M. Alexei Kosygin has 
been specially concerned with the production of consumer goods, and 
M. Vyacheslav Malyshev with the engineering industry and, it is 
believed, with Soviet atomic development. 

The Central Commitlec issued a lengthy report which 
admitted the existence of “ substantial weaknesses in State 
planning ” and made detailed recommendations for remedial 
action. Special emphasis was placed on the need for 
niodiiienUons of the capital investment programme, for a 
greater housing drive 4 , anti for the increasing devolution of 
economic functions to the Union Republics. The report was 
divided into two sections, summarized below, dealing with 
(1) the current Five-Year Plan, and (2) “ methods of improving 
economic leadership . ’ * 

Modification of Five-Year Flan. 

Confirming the general overall success of the first yoar (i.o. 1956) 
of the current Five-Year Plan, the report stated that Soviet industrial 
production had risen by U per cent over 3955 ; that similar successes 
had been obtained in agriculture, notably in bringing nearly 90,000,000 
acres of virgin land under the plough In the last two or three years ; 
and that there had been a nine per cent Increase in consumer goods 
during the year. Moreover, substantial Increases had been made in 
the wages of lower-paid workers under legislation introduced during 
the past year (see 15080 A). 

The report admitted, nevertheless, that there had boon many 
shortcomings In the first year of the Plan ; o.g. the output of coal, 
motal, cement* and timber was not Increasing as Quickly as had been 
anticipated, new factories in these and other branches of the economy 
wore not being completed with sufficient rapidity, and the housing 
programme was not being fulfilled. These weaknesses wore attributed 
to " serious shortcomings In tho planning of the national economy, 
and also to unsatisfactory management of enterprises and new projects 
in certain Ministries " ; to the fact that planning bodies, in drawing 
up their programmes, had not taken sufficient account of " the real 
possibilities of providing the necessary material and financial resources 
for the targets they lay down " ; and to tho adoption of “ unneces- 
sarily big construction programmes " which gave rise to excessive 
strain in fulfilling them. Moreover, funds had been * scattered 
over too many new projects, with resultant increases in costs and In 
the time required to complete the projects. 

In adopting decisions " aimed at correcting these mistakes and 
weaknesses, '* the Central Committee announced that the draft of 
the current (sixth) Five-Year Plan, covering the years 1956-80, woffid 
be re-submitted to tho Supremo Soviet during 1957. In conformity 
with the decisions of the 20th Party Congress, the major emphasis 
would continue to be placed on priority for heavy Industry, uninter- 
rupted technical progress, higher labour productivity, and a stoop 
rise in agricultural production. Some of the original targets of the 
Five-Year Flan, however, would have to he amended to end the 
unnecessary strains on the economy mentioned above, and to bring 
the targets into line with available material resources. In particular, 
" materials and money must be used In the most rational and 
effective way." 


To achieve those aims, capital investment in construction projects 
would be cut and material and financial resources concentrated 
primarily on major construction projects, and on those which were 
nearing completion. Special emphasis would be placed on speedmg-up 
the " already vast housing programme," and it was essential m this 
connexion to carry out housing projects with the utmost economy, 
“ cutting out all unnecessary elaborations which increase costs and 
slow down work." 

Tho report emphasized that tho Union Republics should play an 
increasingly greater role m economic construction, making the utmost 
possible use of their local resources. This meant that the economic 
organizations in the Republics should " accept increased responsi- 
bility for tho fulfilment of the plans and a greater role in mobilizing 
the people io solve the tasks raised." It was also emphasized that 
“ red tape and buroauoraoy must bo combated, criticism and self- 
critioism developed, and tho creative activity and initiative of the 
working people supported m every way." 

Rectification of Weaknesses in Economic Structure. 

This section of the report said that a number of important measures 
were being carried out " aimed at improving State planning, 
abolishing excessive centralization in economic leadership, increasing 
the economic role of tho Union Republics, expanding the rights of 
individual Ministries and economic organizations, and reducing and 
simplifying tho administrative apparatus." " These measures," the 
report declared, “ conform to tho principles of socialist management, 
tho basis of which is democratic centralism in economic leadership. 
Democratic centralism culls for all-round improvement of planning 
and for tho consolidation of the planning principle in all economic 
activity. At tho same time it implies tho most careful and compre- 
hensive consideration of local experience and local conditions, and 
active support for aud encouragement of tho creative initiative of 
looal party, government, economic, and trade union organizations." 

Tho " existing substantial weaknesses in State planning " (the 
report continued) wore to bo found " first and foremost ” in the 
sphere of short-term planning Li.o. those planning activities falling 
within tho responsibility of the State Economic Commission.] The 
planning bodies concerned wore " not studying sufficiently the 
conditions of the various branches of production " ; were " poorly 
connected with the Union and Autonomous Republics and with 
enterprises and scientific institutions " ; wore “ making serious 
mistakes and omissions in drawing up plans for capital construction 
and supplies " ; and wore " coping poorly with their duties of 
chocking up on tho fulfilment of Btate plans." 

After calling for a radioal improvement in the work of tho State 
Economic Commission, and in its short-term planning in particular, 
the report emphasized that tho Commission and tho Ministries con- 
cerned " must ensure the most rational and effective utilization of 
facilities, labour, raw materials, and finanoial resources." The State 
Economic Commission was called upon (1) to onsuro that tho necessary 
material resources wore available for tho fulfilment of planning 
targets ; (2) to give special attention to tho " systematic introduction 
into production on a wide scale of the latest scientific and technological 
developments, achievements, workers’ innovations, suggestions and 
inventions " ; and (3) to give " serious attention to specialization 
and co-operation among enterprises, to industrial contacts, and to the 
oo -ordination of the economic activities of different areas." 

The Central Committee’s report said that the principal 
economic task of the U.S.S.R. was “ to overtake and outstrip 
the most developed capitalist countries in production per head 
of population.”— (Soviet Weekly - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Five-Year Plan, 147x7 A.) 

B. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, December 1956. 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
France, Italy, and Western Germany are given below : 

Great Britain. Chiang Yee — " The Silent Traveller in Paris." 
(Methuen, 30s.) 

Ellis, Aytoun — " The Penny Universities : A History of the Coffee 
Housos." (Seeker and Warburg, 30s.) 

Fryer, Peter — " Hungarian Tragedy." (Dennis Dobson, 5s.) 

Jennings, Sir Ivor — “ The Approach to Self-Government.” 
(Cambridge University Press, 16s.) 

MaoDonald, Malcolm — “ Borneo People." (Cape, 32s. 6d.) 

“ Madame Solario." An Anonymous Novel. (Heinemann, 16s.) 

Marie Louise, Princess, H.R.H.— " My Memories of Six Reigns " 
(Evans, 30s.) „ , , 

Temple, Peter — “ Variations on a Dutch Theme. (Seeker and 
Warburg, 30s.) 

United States. Beale, Howard K. — " Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Rise of America to World Power." (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
$ 6 . 00 .) 

Moore, Ruth-—" The Earth Wo Live On." (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $6.00.) 

France. Bastide, Francois -R6gis—“ Les Adieus." (Gallimard, 
Paris, 750 francs). Prix Fimina award for 1956. 

Sabatier, Robert — " Boulevard." (Albin Michel, Paris, 570 francs). 

Germany. Heuss, Theodor — “ Zur Kunst dieser Gegenwart." 
(Rainer Wunderlich Verlag, Tilbingen). 

Italy. Einaudi, Luigi — " Lo Scrittoio del Presidents 1948-1955." 
(Giulio Einaudi Editore, Turin, 3,000 lire). 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 15247 



A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Political Broadcasts. - 
Experimental Suspension of <c 14-Day Rule.” - Report 
of Select Committee. 

Sir Anthony Eden announced in the House of Commons on 
Dec. 18, 1956, that the Government had decided to suspend the 
44 14-day rule ” [i.e. the rule precluding broadcast discussions 
of matters awaiting Parliamentary debate within a period of 
14 days before the debate takes place] for an experimental 
period of 44 about six months ” 

The Prime Minister explained that in view of the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Select Committee appointed in 1955 to 
inquire into the desirability of amending 1 the rule (soo bolow), the 
Government had considered whether some other method of upholding 
the primacy of Parliament could bo found. Assurances had boon 
received from the B B.C., tlio Independent Television Authority, 
and the I.T.A. programme contractors that if tlio rule wore suspended, 
they would continue to act “ in a way which does not derogate from 
the primacy of Parliament as the forum for debating tho nation's 
affairs,” and m the spirit of the resolution approved by tho House of 
Commons on Nov. 30, 1955 (see 14607 A). After consulting tlio 
Opposition, the Government had theroforo docided to suspend the 
14-day rnb for an experimental period of about six months — possibly 
until the end of tho present session-- and to givo further consideration 
to the Select Committee’s recommendations when that period had 
elapsed. The Postmaster- General was withdrawing tlio rule 
accordingly. 

A summary of the Select Committee’s report — which had 
been published on June 22, 1956 — is given below. 

The report stated that aftor considering various reasons advanced 
to justify limitations upon the anticipation of Parliamentary debates 
by broadcasting — notably tho possibility of unfair influence by 
Ministers, and the danger of undue pressure on M.P.s from outside — 
tho Select Committee had reached tlio conclusion that “tho only 
justification for a policy of limitation at the present time is tho 
necessity for upholding tho primacy of Parliament in do bating the 
nation’s affairs.” The report continued : “ Particular concern lias 
been expressed about the advont of competition in the television 
field and the likelihood of a rapid moreaso in tho number of alternative 
programmes. Tho committee are doubtful whether oven this ground 
of objection can be regarded as providing anything more than a 
temporary justification for a spocial rule not applioablo to other 
organs of publicity. Indeed tho committee realize that tho develop- 
ment of radio and television in Britain and tho broadcast discussion 
of public affairs . . . have done much to encourage an intelligent 
interest in the work of Parliament.” 

With regard to tho possibility of an arrangement under which 
the extent of the limitation, as well as Its administration, would bo 
left to the broadoasting organizations ooncornod, the report stated 
that the B.B.C. appeared to dosiro this, but that the I.T.A. had 
expressed a clear preference — if thoro bad to bo any limitation— for 
Parliamentary guidance. It added : “ Tho committee have no 
doubt that tho view of the I.T.A. is tho soundor of the two, and 
recommend that the Government should take tho responsibility of 
laying down and enforcing any restriction which Parliament may 
deem necessary.” 

The report also dealt with representations made to the committee 
alleging that, as a result of pressure brought to bear on tho B.B.O. by 
Government and Opposition Whips or by party organizations, 
certain M.P.s had been unfairly or improperly oxoludod from cortain 
regular programmes. After hearing ovidonco from tho tho 

Whips of the Conservative, Labour, and Liberal parties, representa- 
tives of party organizations, and one of the M.P.s concerned, tho 
committee were satisfied (a) that the B B.O. had “ not boon subjected 
to any improper pressure ” and could “ safely be rolled on to defend 
itself from political interference ; (6) that pressure exorcised by tho 
Whips and party organizations had boon “ directed only towards 
ensuring a reasonable balance of political views.” The committee 
considered, however, that suspicions might have been needlessly 
aroused by the atmosphere of secrecy which had surrounded discus- 
sions, and that such suspicions would be largely removed if tho 
considerations governing the selection of spoakers on political 
subjects were more generally known. The committoo also expressed 
the view that the effort to obtain strfot impartiality had “ resulted 
in certain cases in somewhat narrow decisions, notably whore M.P.s 
had been invited to undertake wholly non-politioal broadcasts.” 

The Select Committee’s principal recommendations were 
as follows : 

(1) The ban on broadcast discussions should not begin to operate 
until sevon days before tho date arranged for the debate [i.e. a 
“ sevon-day rule ” should be substituted for the “ 14-day rule ”1. 

(2) Restrictions on broadcast dlsoussions should not apply after 
a Bill had passed its second reading. [The Select Committoo stressed 
that it was “ undesirable and Unnecessary ” to apply the ban to the 
later stages of Bills.] 

(3) The proposed seven-day restriction should be embodied in a 
prescription issued by the Postmastor-Geiioral. This prescription 
should be so drafted as to allow for relaxation at the Postmaster- 
Gonoral’s discretion in individual instances, and should not apply to 
ovorsoas broadcasts. 

(4) The IIouso of Commons should appoint a small committee or 
panol of M.P.s to advise the Postmaster-General on applications for 
relaxation of the rule. 


(5) M.P.s should be treated in exactly tin' name way an other 
porsoiw in tlio mlmlntotrntion of roHlrtoUoim on lmm.loiml.hw in 
sound or television. 

LTho report explained that the 1ULC. had suggested that the 
restriction on broadcast discussions should be confined to M.l ,s., but 
tho Boloot Committee could see no Justification for any such dHTorenta- 

tion. ) 

(6) On the “ diflloult question ” of the regular series of party 
political broadcasts and the annual Budget broadcasts, which 
“ appeared to have caused uncertainty and confusion In the pest, ” 
tho tfoleol Committee found It Impossible in principle to justify the 
treatment of these broadcasts on a. different basis from any others. 
It considered, however, that the deferment, or Budget broadcasts 
until tho debate on the Budget resolutions had been concluded 
“ might well be found in practice to be more convenient and agreeable 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Opposition representa- 
tives.” 

The Select Committee consisted of 18 M.P.s drawn from the 
three parties (seven Conservatives, five Labour, one Liberal), 
with Sir Lionel Ileald (0.), a former Attorney-General, an 
chairman. -(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. X4-Day Rule, 14607 A.) 

B. ICELAND.-— Agreement on Retention ofU.S. Forces. 

The U.S. State Department announced on Dec, 6, 1050, 

that Iceland would permit U.S. forces to remain at the 
Keflavik air base ; that she had withdrawn her request for the 
withdrawal of the U.S. forces and the* revision of the 1951 
agreement ; and that Notes had been exchanged providing 
that the 1951 agreement would remain substantially unchanged. 

The now agreement, it was announced, provided for tho setting-up 
of a '* standing group," consisting of throe " senior representatives ” 
of each Government, which would be responsible for studying 
problems arising out of the Agreement. Tho functions of tills group 
would bo : 

** (l) To consult on tho de fence needs of Iceland and NATO in 
general, and to make recommendations for meeting them, 

(2) To prepare plans for employing Icelandic nationals at the U,H, 
air base " insofar as qualified personnel are available,” and to begin 
training programmes to qualify them for such work. 

(3) To “ resolve general problems of policy with regard to tho 
relations between the Icelandic people and the U,H. defence force,” 

Tho Btate Department explained that the purpose of setting Up 
tills group was " to review atid dispose of future problems im they 
develop, “ and thus to avoid tho need for formal nogothiUons under 
tho 1951 agreement. 

It was also provided that IS months would have to elapse between 
tho time Iceland might In future notify tho U.S, A. to withdraw 
her forces and tho completion of such a withdrawal. The U.S, A, 
retained tho right to ask the North Atlantia Council to review any 
such request in the light of the military situation then prevailing, 
although the Connell’s vIowh, even if it should find Keflavik still vital 
to North Atlantic defence, would not necessarily compel Iceland to 
retain it as a U.H. base, The Htato Department Indicated that the 
North Atlantic Council had been satisfied with this arrangement, 

Tlio Stale Department spokesman explained that “ went 
developments in world affairs,” including the continuing 
threat to the security of Iceland and the North Atlantic com- 
munity, had contributed to the Icelandic Government's 
decision to retain the U.S. forces at Keflavik ; the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary had been one of the factors which had 
persuaded Iceland to withdraw her earlier demands. 

About 4,000 U.S. troops arc stationed at the Keflavik base, 
on winch the U.S. Government has spent to date about 
$12,000,000 annually, 

The new agreement was welcomed by all the Icelandic 
parties except the Communists. (New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. top. *$094 A ? 14804 A.) 

C. EGYPT. — Abrogation of Anglo-Egyptiim Treaty. 

Cairo Radio announced on Jan. I that President Nasser had 

abrogated the Anglo- Egyptian treaty of 1954 with retroactive 
effect from Oct, 81, 1956- i.e. the date on which the Anglo- 
French intervention was launched. The statement said that 
the British Government had “ violated this treaty by its 
aggression against Egypt.” 

The 1954 treaty provided for the evacuation of ail British 
forces from the Canal zone within 20 months ; allowed Britain 
to maintain 4,000 technicians at the Bum base ; and provided 
for the reactivation of the base in the event of an armed attack 
on Turkey or on any member of the Arab League. It was 
intended to run for seven years from the date of signature ** 
i.e. until Oct. 19, 1961, 

A British Foreign QMoe spokesman said that H.M. Govern- 
ment did not recognize the Egyptian Government’s right to 
abrogate the treaty by unilateral action, (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 1954 Treaty, 13833 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Resignation ‘of Sit 
Anthony Eden. - Mr. Macmillan becomes Prime Minister. 


It was announced from Buckingham Palace in the evening of 
Jan. 9 that Sir Anthony Eden had tendered his resignation as 
Prime Minister to H.M. the Queen, who had accepted it. 

The following statement was issued by Sir Anthony himself ; 
“ When T returned to this country a month ago [see 15263 C] I 
hoped that my health had been sufficiently restored to enable 
me to carry out my duties effectively for some considerable 
time. That hope has not been realized. I do not feel that it is 
right for me to continue in office as the Queen’s First Minister 
knowing that I shall be unable to do my full duty by my 
Sovereign and the country. I have therefore decided, with the 
utmost regret, that I must tender my resignation to the Queen, 
which her Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept.” 

A medical bulletin, dated Jan. 8, was issued in the evening of 
Jan, 9 by Sir Horace Evans and three other doctors (Sir Gordon 
Gordon-Taylor, Dr. Thomas Hunt and Dr. Ilalpli Southward) 
stating that Sir Anthony Eden’s health “ gives cause for 
anxiety.” It added ; “In spite of the improvement which 
followed his rest before Christmas there has been a recurrence 
of abdominal symptoms. This gives us much concern because 
of the serious operations in 195B and some subsequent attacks 
of fever. In our opinion his health will no longer enable him to 
sustain the heavy burdens inseparable from the office of 
Prime Minister.” 


After receiving his doctors’ report on the unsatisfactory 
state of his health, Sir Anthony Eden had travelled to 
Sandringham in the evening of Jan. 8 for an audience with 
H.M. the Queen. He returned to London the following after- 
noon, summoned a Cabinet meeting for 5 p.m., and informed 
his colleagues tliat the state of his health made it impossible 
for him to remain head of rite Government. At 6 p.m. Sir 
Anthony visited Buckingham Palace to tender his formal 
resignation to the Queen, who had meanwhile returned to the 
capital from Sandringham. 

Sir Anthony Eden succeeded Sir Winston Churchill in the 
Premiership on April 0, 1955, and had thus been Prime Minister 
for a year and nine months— the shortest tenure of the Premier- 
ship since that of Mr. Bonar Law, who was Prime Minister for 
seven months in 1922-23. 


Sir Anthony Eden’s political career began in 1923, when he was 
elected M.P. for Warwick and Leamington —a constituency he had 
represented ever since. Before entering politics ho fought with 
distinction in the First World War (being commissioned at 18, 
serving at Ypros, and gaining the M.O.) and had a brilliant aeademio 
career at Oxford, where he took a first In Oriental Languages. 


His long connexion with foreign affairs began in 1926, when he 
became Parliamentary Private Boorotary to the then Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Austen Chamberlain, In 1981 he became Under- 
secretary at the Foreign Office when the National Government was 
formed, * One of the strongest supporters of the League of Nations in 
the years before the Second World War, he became Minister for 
League of Nations Affairs in Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet, taking part in 
the Htrosa conference and in the discussions aimed at sotting up an 
** eastern Locarno,” 


Mr, Eden (as he then was) first became Foreign Secretary in 1985, 
following the resignation of Sir Samuel Hoaro (now Lord Templewood) 
after the publication of the Hoare-Laval proposals on Abyssinia. His 
three-year tenure of that office coincided with a series of international 
crises caused by the notions of the European dictators— Hitler’s 
recce filiation of the Rhineland, Mussolini’s invasion of Abyssinia, and 
the Itaio- German intervention in the Spanish Civil War. In February, 
1988, he resigned from the Government in protest at Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain's " appeasement ” policy, 

On the outbreak of the Second World War he re-entered the 
Chamberlain Cabinet as Secretary for the Dominions, and in May, 
I HO became Secretary for War in the Ohurohill Cabinet— in which 
capacity he formed the Local Defence Volunteers (the forerunners of 
the Home Guard) at a time of threatened German invasion. In 
December 1940 he succeeded Lord Halifax as Foreign Secretary, 
remaining at the Foreign Office until the end of the war. He took 
part In all the Important inter- Allied war conferences, and played a 
leading role In establishing the United Nations as the successor 
organisation to the pre-war League of Nations. 

After the Labour victory in the 1945 general elections Mr. Eden 
served for six years as Deputy Leader of the Opposition in the House 
Of Commons, He returned to the Foreign Office in 1951, after the 
Conservative elootoral victory of that year, and served as Forelgn 
Secretary until April 1955, when he succeeded Sir Winston ChurchlU 
as Prime Minister. Among the international problems with wMoh he 
had to deal during this period were the wars in Korea and Indo -China, 
the Anglo -Persian oh dispute, the Anglo-Egyptian dispute on the 
Sues Canal Zone, the Austrian State treaty negotiations, the efforts 
to establish a European Defence Community, and the problem of 
German reunification, 


Two outstanding diplomatic successes were achieved by Mr. Eden 
^ /in 1954 — firstly, in helping to end the war in Indo-China, and 
11 secondly, in bringing about the London and Paris Agreements 
after the E.D.C. project had been rejected by the French National 
Assembly. After participating in the Four-Power Berlin conference 
(February 1954) on the German problem, he took part in the Geneva 
conference at which, largely due to his diplomatic skill, agreement 
was reached on Indo-China and the war in that area ended (July 1954). 
In September of the same year, after the French rejection of the 
E.D.O., he made a rapid tour of a number of European capitals and 
subsequently convened the Nine-Power conference in London at 
which the London and Paris Agreements were worked out, and which 
included a British guarantee to keep four divisions and a tactioal air 
force on the Continent for 50 years. In 1954, also, agreement was 
reaohed with Egypt on the revision of the 1938 treaty (which Mr. 
Eden had negotiated) and on the withdrawal of British forces from 
the Canal Zone to Cyprus. 

Sir Anthony, who had boen made a Knight of the Garber in 
October 1954, succeeded Sir Winston Churchill as Prime Minister in 
April 1955. He also succeeded Sir Winston as leader of the Con- 
servative Party, and was returned to office with an increased majority 
in the elections of May 1955. Later in the year he took part in the 
Genova meeting of Heads of Government, and in the spring of 1956 
had discussions with Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev during 
their visit to Britain. 

Following the Egyptian nationalisation of the Suez Canal In July 
1D56, and the threatened disintegration of the Government’s policy 
in the Middle East, the last few months of Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Premiership wore dominated by attempts to restore the Middle East 
situation — firstly by the London conferences on the Suez Canal, and 
subsequently by the military intervention in Egypt following Israel’s 
attack In the Sinai peninsula. 

In 1953 Sir Anthony had had to undergo three operations — two 
in London and one In Boston, U.S.A. — for Inflammation of the gall- 
bladder, followed by several months of convalescence [see 13057 C]. 
Though ho subsequently made a good reoovery and resumed public 
life, he had two fovorish attaoks in the autumn of 1956, and through- 
out the Middle East crisis was known to have been working under 
great physical strain. In November he had to cancel all his engage- 
ments because of severe overstrain, and on the advice of his doctors 
spent a throe- weeks’ holiday in Jamaica for complete rest. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan becomes Prime Minister. 

After consultations during the morning of Jan. 10 with 
Sir Winston Churchill and Lord Salisbury, who paid separate 
visits to Buckingham Palace, the Queen sent for Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and invited him 
to become Prime Minister and to form a new Government. 
Mr. Macmillan accepted this invitation, was received in 
audience by the Queen during the afternoon, and kissed hands 
on taking up his appointment. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan (62), the son of Maurice Crawford Maomlllan 
— a founder of the well-known publishing firm — was bom in 1894 
and educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, where he took a 
first in Olassios. In the First World War he served in the Grenadier 
Guards, being wounded three times and winning the M.O. He 
entered Parliament as Unionist M.P. for Stookton-on-Tees in 1924, 
lost the seat in 1929, but regained it in 1931 and held it until 1945, 
when he was returned for Bromley, his present constituency. 

Like Sir Anthony Eden, he was strongly critical of the pre-war 
" appeasement ” polloy, and In 1936 voted against the National 
Government’s deoislon to abandon the policy of sanctions against 
Italy. He afterwards refused the party whip and for more than a 
year sat in the House as an Independent Conservative. A member of 
Mr. Ohurohill’s Coalition Government throughout the Second World 
War, he was Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply - and 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies (1940-42) before his appointment as 
Resident Minister at Allied H.Q. in North Africa, a post he heild until 
1945. For a short period in the latter year he was Secretary for Air 
in the “ caretaker ” Government. 

As Minister of Housing and Looal Government from 1951-54, in 
Mr. Ohurohill’s Conservative Cabinet, Mr. Macmillan achieved a 
notable personal sucoess in fulfilling his party’s election pledge to 
build 300,000 houses a year — a task he achieved within two years. 
He also piloted through Parliament the Housing Repairs and Renta 
Bill, an important slum-clearance measure. He was Minister of 
Defenoe from October 1954 to April 1955, when he succeeded Sir 
Anthony Eden as Foreign Secretary after Sir Anthony took oyer the 
Premiership from Mr. Churchill. Alter seven months at the Foreign 
Office Mr. Macmillan suooeeded Mr. Butler as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (December 1954), in which capacity he took a number of 
measures to tighten the “ credit squeeze ” — e.g. by raising the Bank 
rate to 5| per cent (its highest point since 1981), Intensifying the 
hire-purohaee restrictions, reducing capital investment, reducing the 
bread and milk subsidies, and Imposing severe restraint on loans to 
looal authorities. An Innovation In his last Budget (April 1956) was 
the introduction of the Premium Bonds soheme. 

Mr. Macmillan, who is half -American by descent (his mother 
having been the daughter of an Indiana doctor), married in 1920 
Lady Dorothy Cavendish, daughter of the ninth Duke of Devonshire. 
He has one son— Mr. Maurice Macmillan, Conservative M.P. for 
Halifax— and throe daughters. He is the author of a number of 
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publications on economic and industrial organization — Planning for 
Employment (1935), The Middle Way (1938), Economic Aspects of 
Defence (1939), etc. — and played an important part in drafting the 
Conservative Party’s Industrial Charter and its policy statement 
The Bight Road for Britain. 

Mr. Macmillan spoke as follows in a short broadcast in the 
evening of Jan. 10 : 

" This afternoon the Queen did me the groat honour to ask mo to 
form a Government. I accepted this duty. The occasion is a sad one 
lor me, brought about as it is by the retirement of my old and very 
dear friend Anthony Eden. Sir Anthony first attained one of the 
highest offices of State, the Secretaryship at the Foreign Office, 
21 years ago. For many of the intervening years, in office and out of 
office, he has given himself to the service of the people of this country. 
Now the years of hard work and endeavour have taken their toll of 
his health and strength. He has felt unable to continue. I am sure 
there is not one of you who would not join with me in wishing him 
good health and a speedy recovery. 

“ I am now engaged in forming a Government which I shall present 
for the Queen’s approval in a few days. We have a difficult task 
before us. All of us will need all our courage and strength, and we 
shall need the sympathy, goodwill and understanding* of everyone in 
the country, whatever their party or beliefs. I believe we shall have 
that sympathy and X am certain that, with the efforts of all, wc can 
succeed/’ 

It was announced on Jan. 11 that Sir Anthony Eden had 
resigned as M.P. for Warwick and Leamington owing to the 
state of his health. It was also reported in the Press that Sir 
Anthony was understood to have been offered an earldom by 
H.M. the Queen, hut had sought her permission to decline the 
honour for the time being. 

Sir Anthony wrote as follows on Jan. 10 to Mr. E. L. Olaridgo, 
chairman of the Warwick and Leamington Divisional Conservative 
Association ; “ I have been M.P. for Warwick and Leamington for 

more than 33 years. During that time a close personal connexion 

has grown between the Member and his constituency. After so long 
a period our relationship has become that of true friends, nor is this 
confined, I believe, to members of one political party . * . You will 
imagine, therefore, with what regret I have to write this letter. I do 
not feel that this important constituency . . . should bo represented 
by anyone who is not fit and able to give his full time to the task. 
The life at Westminster in theso days is a strenuous one for which 1 
dearly have not the present health. In those circumstances I have 
no doubt where my duty lies. With real sorrow I am taking the 
necessary official steps to give up my representation In the constitu- 
ency.” 

The Parliamentary Committee of tire Labour Party (the 
“ Shadow Cabinet ”), after a meeting on Jan. IX, said that it 
had discussed u the situation arising from the resignation of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Anthony Eden and the appointment of the Rt. 
Hon. Harold Macmillan as his successor ” ; that it was 
“ examing further the constitutional implications of the way 
in which this change was brought about ” ; and that it would 
meet again in the following week.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15263 C ; 14129 A.) 


A. INDIA. — Decisions on Calendar Reform. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Oct. 24, 1956, that the 
Government of India had taken the following decisions in the 
matter of calendar reform, following the report of the Calendar 
Reform Committee : 


(1) The Gregorian Calendar should continue to be used, as hitherto, 
for official and similar purposes. 

(2) The Uniform National Calendar proposed by the Committee 
should he adopted with efieot from March 22, 1957 (corresponding to 
First Chaitra, 1879 of the Saka Era) for certain official purposes in 
conjunction with the Gregorian Calendar. The official purposes 
would he : (a) the publication date of the Gazette of India should 
bear the Saka Era date In addition to the Gregorian date ; (6) in 
opening news broadcasts in various languages by All-India Radio, 
the Saka Era date should be announced in addition to the Gregorian 
date ; (a) calendars issued by the Government should progressively 
give Saka Era dates in addition to Gregorian dates. 

(3) There should be no deviation from prevailing custom in the 
observance of holidays connectedwith religious festivals, but the dates 
suggested by the Committee would be followed as far as possible. 

The Government did not, therefore, accept the Committee’s 
recommendation that the Gregorian Calendar should be alto- 
gether superseded by the new national calendar. 

(The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. 14809 A.) 


B. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Dropping of Soviet 
Anthem by Prague Radio. 

Under an Order which became effective on Dec. 25, 1950, the 
Czechoslovak State Radio ended the practice of playing the 
Soviet National Anthem at midnight each night. The anthem 
had been played since the Communist seizure of power in 1948, 
as a tribute to the Soviet “ liberation ” of Czechoslovakia at 
the end of the Second World War and to the friendship between 
Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. — (Times) 


C. INTERNATIONAL BANK. — Recent Loans. 

Recent loans by the World Bank arc summarized below : 

Australia, (a) 39,230,000 on Nov. 23 to the Oommonwmlth 
Government. Together with a further loan of 117,770,000 from 
private institutional investors, this will bo used to purchase Hoeing 
and Lockheed aircraft and spare parts for Q ant as Empire Airways 
Ltd. Terms for the International Hank’s loan were 41 per cent per 
annum, repayable Bemi-anmially between June 1904 and December 
190(5. 

(b) 350,000,000 on Dec. 5 for purchasing equipment from the 
dollar area for developing agriculture and forestry, road and rail 
transport, and industry and mining. Terms : 41 per cent p.a. 
Interest including l per cent commission, repayable in 15 years 
beginning July 15, 1959. 

The loan will be allocated as follows : (I) $17,200,000 to agriculture 
and forestry for purchasing heavy tractors, agricultural machinery 
and Implements, and components which will enable agricultural 
machinery to ho manufactured in Australia ; (ii) $12,800,000 to road 
transport for the purchase of trucks, tractors, components for truck 
manufacture in Australia, and equipment for building and maintaining 
roads ; (ill) $4,000,000 to the railways for purchasing components 
for manufacturing diesel-electric locomotives and other rolling stock, 
and equipment for track control and goods-wagrm maintenance ; 
(iv) $10,000,000 to industry and mining for purchasing specialised 
equipment for the iron and steel, engineering, and food processing 
Industries, and tor load, zinc, copper, and coal mining, 

India. $20,000,000 on Doc. 20 to the (privately-owned) Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, India’s second largest steel producer, to 
expand semi-finished and finished steel production at the Burnpur 
works (West Bengal) to 800,000 tons a year. The First National City 
Bank, the Irving Trust Company, and the Philadelphia National 
Bank participated in the loan without the World Hank’s guarantee 
to a total of $1,032,000. Terms : 5 per cent p.u, interest including 
1 per cent commission, repayable in 11 years commencing April 15, 
I960. The loan was guaranteed by the Indian Government. 

This was the second loan to the UBCO, which, together with a loan 
of $75,000,000 to the Tata Iron and Stool Co, Ltd. in June 1950 (see 
15019 B), brought India’s total borrowings from the World Bank for 
iron and stool production to $128,600,000. Production of these two 
privately-owned companies is planned to reach a total of 2,300,000 
tons of finished stool por annum, 

Japan, (a) $20,000,000 on Deo, 19 to the Japan Development Bank 
(a government agency), to be rodent to the privately-owned Kawasaki 
Sbool Corporation to help finance the construction, at its Chiba 
(Toklo Bay) plant* of a modern strip mill, addiilmml soaking pits, 
and iron-ore pelletizing equipment, producing 390,000 tons of hot 
strip p.a., the bulk to be processed into 300,000 tons of cold strip. 
The First National City Bank of New York participated in the loan 
without the World Bank’s guarantee to the extent of $1,262,000, 
Terms : 5 per cent p.a. Interest including 1 per cent commission, 
repayable In 15 years commencing May 15, 1900. 

(6) $4,300,000 on Deo, 19 to the Agricultural Land Development, 
Machinery Public Corporation (set up by the Government in 1966) 
for establishing three pilot projects covering 64,000 acres of waste 
land to tost the feasibility of large -scale mechanical reclamation, and 
for purchasing 6,000 head of dairy-breeding cattle from Australia, 
Land reclamation will take place in three different areas in Northern 
Japan— Kamikita (Northom Honshu), the Konsen plain (Eastern 
Hokkaido), and the Ishlkari River Valley (Western Hokkaido) - and 
If successful will be extended on a larger scale to other areas, 
Terms : 5 per cent p.a. interest Including 1 per cent commission, 
repayable in 15 years commencing Nov, 1, 1969, 

Both loans wore guaranteed by the Japanese Government. They 
brought total World Bank loans to Japan to $76,077,009, 

Nicaragua. $1,600,000 on Nov. 16 to the Einprma NmlonM do 
I/us y Fuerza of Managua (an autonomous government corporation) 
for power development. The loan, In which the Grace National Bank 
of New York participated to the extent of $101,000 without the 
World Bank's guarantee, was supplementary to that made In July 
1965 (see 14420 A). Terms : 41 per cent p.a, Interest including 
1 per cent commission, repayable In 15 years commencing Oct. 1, 
1959. The loan was guaranteed by the Nicaragua, n Government, 
and brought total loans by the International Hank to Nicaragua to 
$23,000,000. 

On Jan. 10 the World Bank offered an issue of 1X00,000,000 
4i per cent 20-year bonds, for sale in the United States. 
(International Bank, Washington - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. World Bank Loans, 15200 B.) 

D. ALBANIA. — - Expulsion of Yugoslav Diplomat. 

It was announced in Belgrade on Jan. 11 that the Albanian 
Government had declared the First Secretary of the Yugoslav 
Legation in Tirana (Mr. Vucich) to be pmorn non grata , and 
had asked him to leave the country as soon as possible. No 
official reason was given by the Albanian Government for die 
expulsion of Mr. Vucich. In recent weeks the Yugoslav 
Government and President Tito had been bitterly attacked in 
Albania, particularly since Marshal Tito’s speech at Pula (see 
15258 A) in which he strongly criticized the Albanian Prime 
Minister, Enver Hoxha.— (Tahjug Agency, Belgrade - Times) 
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A. SAAR TERRITORY. — Merger with German 
Federal Republic, - French and German Ratification of 
Treaties on the Saar, Moselle Canalization, and Upper 
Rhine Waters. - Luxemburg Ratification of Moselle 
Agreement. - German Financial Aid for the Saar. - 
Withdrawal of Democrats from Saar Government. 


The Saar territory was incorporated in the German Federal 
Republic at midnight on Dee. 31, 1050, thereby becoming the 
tenth Land of the Republic. l)r. Adenauer, the Federal 
Chancellor, visited Saarbriieken on dan. 1, a formal “ Act of 
State ” taking place at the Saarbriieken municipal theatre to 
mark the Saar’s reunion with Germany. Both Dr. Schneider, 
who had previously resigned as President of the Saar Landtag 
(see below), and Dr. Hoffmann (leader of the Saar Christian 
People's Party), were absent from the ceremony. 


Press correspondents stated that while l)r. Adenauer was given a 
warm welcome, there was a oomploto absence of enthusiastic co lob ra- 
tions such ns had marked the merger of the Saarland with the former 
German Reich during the IHtlor regime in 1935. It was explained 
that this was due to a number of factors — a conscious official attempt 
to avoid hurting French feelings ; the threatened loss of some of tho 
high social security benefits which the Saarlanders had enjoyed under 
French legislation ; and concern on tho part of smaller businessmen 
at tho danger of big German concerns establishing themselves in the 
Saar and putting them out of business. 

The final stages leading up to the incorporation of the Saar 
m the German Federal Republic are summarized below. 


French Ratification of Saar, Moselle Canalization, and Upper Rhine 
Treaties and Conventions. 

A Bill authorizing the ratification of the treaties, conven- 
tions, and protocols in connexion with the settlement of the 
Saar question was passed by the French National Assembly on 
Dee. 12 by 1120 votes to 210. The agreements in question were 
(a) the Franco-German treaty on the Saar ; (b) the convention 
between France, Western Germany, and Luxemburg on the 
canalization of the Moselle, and the supplementary Franco- 
Luxemburg protocol ; ( c ) the Franco-German convention on 
the utilization of the waters of the Upper Rhine between Basic 
and Strasbourg ; (d) the treaty modifying the membership of 
the Assembly of the Kuropcan Coal and Steel Community. 

The Bill also permitted Saarlanders to apply for French 
nationality without having fulfilled the residence conditions 
normally laid down, and authorized Saarlanders to carry on in 
France the professions of doctor, dentist, midwife, pharma- 
ceutical chemist, and veterinary surgeon, provided they had 
the necessary qualifications as well as French nationality at the 
time of the entry into force of the Franco-German treaty. 


Tho debate was opened on Dee. 11 by M. Mutter (Independent), 
rapporteur of the Foreign Affairs Commission. M. Mutter recom- 
mended ratification of tho various treaties and conventions, though 
describing the provisions for tho closing of the Vuillemin pit [on the 
French side of the Warmlt mines) as an “economic aberration" 
which would involve the abandonment of a modern pit and the 
“ expenditure of millions/’ both by France and the Saar, for con- 
structing new f aellities to exploit the area’s coal deposits. M. de 
BaUUencourt (Radical), rapporteur of the Industrial Production 
Commission, also spoke in support of ratification, pointing out that 
during the next 25 years France would receive a total of 127,000,000 
tons of coal from the Baar, or an average of 5,000,000 tons annually, 
representing nearly one-tenth of her own production. The canaliza- 
tion of the Moselle, he pointed out, would reduce transport costs for 
iron-ore end coal between Lorraine and tho Ruhr by 46 to 65 per cent. 


M. CaUlavet (Radical) stated that the Finance Commission had 
also favourably reported on tho agreements, but expressed his own 
disapproval, assorting that only Germany would derive advantages 
from the treaty and that France would he the losor. M. Engel 
(M.R.P.). a deputy for the Moselle department, and M. Bouhey 
(Socialist), though supporting the agreements, wore highly critical of 
the proposed closing of the Vuillemin pit, which tho former denounced 
as “ technical, economic, and financial heresy ’’ due solely to Saar 
nationalism/’ 

The agreements were strongly opposed by M. Naudet (Radical), 
who maintained that they constituted “ a setback for France and for 
Europe," Involved a threat to the French balance of payments and 
French cultural influence, and upset the equilibrium within the 
European Coal and Hteol Community ; by M. Droimc (-Social Repub- 
lican apparent 4), who declared that the abandonment of the Saar 
would ** only whet the appetite of Gorman nationalism ; and by 
M. Kriegel-Valrimont (Communist), who alleged that the real 
beneficiaries of the whole transaction ’’ would he the Ruhr 
magnates ” and “ the Rdchling family/’ 


M. Klock (M.R.P.), who supported ratification on behalf of the 
Economic Affairs Omhmlssion, said that the agreements were “ not a 
unilateral renunoiation by France hut an honourable compromise 
between two great countries on the road towards frank and loyal 
collaboration. ” M. Louv.1 (M.B.P.) agreed with this view but 
suggested that tho French mines in Lorraine should be indemnified 
for the extra expense connected with the closing-down of the Vullle- 


min pit and the necessary measures of readjustment. M. Lapie 
(Socialist deputy for the Mourthe-et-Moscllo department) called on 
tho Government to extend tho canalization of tho Moselle up-river to 
Nancy, and also to widen tho southern section of tho Canal de VEst so 
as to link Lorraine with Strasbourg. 

M. Maurice Faure (Radical), State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
replied to tho debate. He pointed out that tho difficulties concerning 
tho Vuillemin pit had boon duo to “ Saar nationalism and not to 
German nationalism/’ and that the Gorman Federal Government 
had undertaken to pay for the loss of tho Warndt coal to France by 
promising to make extra coal supplies of the same quality available 
at such a price that tho financial equilibrium of tho Lorraine mines 
would not bo affected. 

As regards tho Moselle canalization, M. Faure stated that after the 
setting-up of tho now company, two sections would be started in 1957 
— one in Germany south of Trior, the other In France between 
Tkionvillo and the frontier. Ho repeated a statement made the 
previous day that if Germany did not fulfil hor engagement in this 
respect, Franco would oonsidor herself free from all obligations. 

Dealing with the return of tho Vdlklingon stool works to the 
RQohllng family, M. Faure said this was tho only Instance where one 
could justifiably spoak of a “ lost opportunity." He exproesod 
regret that tho French Government had not decided after 1947 to buy 
the works outright, and recalled that when it had later asked French 
stool industrialists and finance groups associated with the steel 
industry to buy the works, no satisfactory offer had boen made. 

Appealing for ratification, M. Faure emphasized that the agree- 
ments “ seal tho reconciliation of tho two countries, help in the 
construction of Europe, and reinforce the Atlantic Alliance." 

M. Guy Mollet (tho Primo Minister), in a strong appeal for ratifica- 
tion, emphasized that France and Western Germany, though 
defending their respective national interests In working out the 
agreements, had never lost sight of joint Franco-German interests 
nor of the common European interest. Although a " Europeanized 
Saar " would havo constituted a link between France and Germany, 
tho present agreement — if accepted without mental reservation — 
would achieve the same result and become tbe basis of a Franoo- 
Gorman entente and solidarity, which was the first condition of any 
European union. France's true Interests were " not to maintain a 
permanent quarrel with hor German neighbour but rather to join 
with Gormany in establishing a growing solidarity between all 
European countries, and to build an Integrated Europe which may 
bo able tomorrow to dominate tho atomic revolution, and which will 
constitute an economic whole in the modern world." 

Four amendments were accepted by the Government for 
insertion in the Bill : 

(1) Adding tho professions of lawyer, notary public, and architect 
to those which Baa, danders could exorcise In Franco on the above- 
mentioned conditions ; 

(2) Authorizing the transfer of Saarlanders who had held positions 
in the Saar public administration to the Frenoh public services, even 
if they should acquire French nationality less than five years before 
they entered the Frenoh service ; 

(3) Providing for compensation for certain Saarlanders who would 
Incur losses as a result of tho Baar’s integration with Germany , 

(4) A new clause (a) laying down that the French Government would 
investigate with the German Federal Government, before Deo. 31, 
1966, “ the possibilities of an economic exploitation of the Vuillemin 
pit, after consultation with the High Authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community/’ and (&) committing the Government to 
negotiate asottlementwith the German Federal Republic which would 
guarantee the most economic way of exploiting the Warndt mines in 
conformity with the treaty sotting up the E.C.S.C. 

Amendments (1)— (3) were moved by M. Dorey (M.R.P.), and 
the fourth amendment by M. Mondon (Independent) and M. Engel 
(M.R.P.). 

The 820 deputies voting for ratification consisted of 99 
Socialists (out of 100) ; 75 Independents (out of 85) ; 71 
M.R.P. members (out of 74) ; 19 U.D.S.R. deputies (out of 20) ; 
18 Radicals (out of 46) ; 12 Dissident Radicals (out of 14) ; 
10 paysans (out of 14) ; eight Social Republicans (out of 21 ) ; 
all seven Overseas Independents ; and one non-inscrit. 

The 210 deputies voting against the Government were 142 
Communists (out of 148) and the six progresmtes ; 37 Pou- 
jadists (out of 39) ; 19 Radicals (including M. Mendfcs-France 
and M. Daladier) ; five Independents ; five non-inscrits ; one 
U.D.S.R. deputy ; and one dissident Radical. 

The 28 deputies who did not take part in the vote consisted 
of 11 R.G.R., six Radicals, six non-mscrits, three Social Repub- 
licans (including M. Dronne), one dissident Radical, and one 
paysan. Another 18 deputies were absent. 

After the vote, however, the R.G.R. group [i.e. the Radicals 
supporting M. Edgar Faure and opposing M. Mendfcs-France] 
announced that the fact that its deputies had been recorded as not 
having taken part in the vote had been due to an error, since they had 
in reality voted for ratification, as had previously been announced 
by tfieir spokesman, General Corniglion-Molinier. 

The Council of the Republic approved ratification of the 
agreements on Dec. 27 by 209 votes to 66. 
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Tho Council added a resolution, however, asking the Government 
to sot up a Customs control between the Saar and Franco ; to ensure 
the financing of the conversion measures to bo undertaken by tho 
Lorraine mines (because of tho closing down of the Vuillomiri pit) , 
and to negotiate a protocol with Western Germany providing for tlio 
completion of tho Moselle canalization in loss than five years. 

German Ratification of Agreements. - The Saar Integration Bill. 

Four Bills authorizing ratification of the Saar treaty, the 
Moselle canalization convention, the convention for the 
exploitation of the waters of the Upper Rhine, and the amend- 
ments to the European Coal and Steel Community treaty, were 
given an unopposed first reading in the West German Bundestag 
on Nov. 29, and sent to the competent committees. The 
Bundestag also gave a first reading to the Saar Integration Bill, 
whose principal provisions were as follows : 

(1) Tho Saar would become a Land of the Federal Republic, and, 
subject to the provisions of the Franco-German treaty, the Basie 
Law oE the Federal Republic would apply to the Saar as from the 
Bill’s entry into force. The one-year period within which a territorial 
re-organization of a Land could ho demanded by popular initiative, 
in accordance with Article 29 of the Basic Law [soo pago 101031, 
would start for the Saar on Jan. 1, 1960. Gorman nationality law 
would also apply to the Saar. 

(2) The Saar would be represented in the present Bundestag by 
10 members, who would be chosen by the Saar Landtag from among 
its membership and in proportion to party strengths as at Jan. 1, 
1957. The Saar representatives would have full voting powers. 

(3) Saar legislation would remain in foroo unless it was in conflict 
with tho Basic Law. 

(4) The Saar Landtag , during tho transitional poriod to Deo. 31, 
1959, would be empowered to amend or rescind legislation regulating 
Saar monopolies, and also to amend or rescind Federal law in all 
matters subject to concurrent legislative competence, unless such 
Federal legislation had been specifically extended to the Saar. 
Legislation issued by the former Occupation authorities would not 
he afleoted. 

(5) Xu order to protect the Saar eoonomy, it was provided that 
during the transitional period, and for six months thereafter, any 
person or oompany not normally resident or trading in tlio Saar on 
Jan. 1, 1957, would require permission from tho Saar Government 
for starting commercial or industrial activities. This permission 
oould be refused if such activities were considered to endanger tho 
legitimate interests of tho Saar economy or any of its brandies. 

(6) In acoordanoo with tho Saar treaty, tho Saar would retain until 
the end of the transitional period all taxes levied in its territory, 
including Federal taxes ; correspondingly, it would bo responsible 
for all expenditure within its territory, even where such expenditure 
was borne in the other Lander by tho Federal Government. Provision 
was made for speoial grants by the Federal or Lander Governments to 
help the Saar to meet a deficit not otherwise covered, and to ” further 
the adjustment of the Saar economy to the economic structure and 
development in the rest of the Federal territory.” 

(7) The Saar railways and postal servioes would be morged with 
the German Federal railways and posts administration as from Jan. 1, 
1957. All oivil servants, employees, and workora on tho railways and 
in the postal services would be taken into Federal service. 

(8) For electoral purposes the Saar would be divided into five 
constituencies. 

(9) The Federal Government was authorized to issue decrees for 
the introduction of the Deutsohomarlc as tho curroncy in the Saar ; 
for the conversion of oiaims and debts ; and for exempting tho Saar 
population from certain taxes and duties ** with a view to achieving a 
fair balance of the economic advantages and burdens connected with 
the territory’s merger in the Federal Republic.” Such decrees would 
require prior consultation with the Saar Government. 

During the first reading debate, Dr. von Brentano (Foreign 
Minister) appealed on behalf of the Federal Government for 
the ratification of the agreements with Prance. 

Dr. von Brentano described the Saar treaty as u a first decisive 
step towards reunification in peace and freedom ” ; said that it 
represented a ** convincing proof of the correctness and necessity of 
the polioy of European understanding and oo-operation ” ; and 
welcomed it as “ a contribublon to tho relaxation of world tension.” 
The Federal Government had never doubted that a satisfactory 
settlement of the Saar question oould only be found on the basis of a 
Franco-German understanding, and the conclusion of the treaties 
represented ” a truly historic event ” in Franco-German relations. 

The ratification Bills and the Saar Integration Bill were 
finally passed by the Bundestag on Dec. 14, by unanimous vote. 
The Bundestag which had given the Bills a first reading on 
Nov. 23, finally passed them on Dec. 21 , all the agreements 
being signed by President Heuss on the following day. 

Luxemburg Ratification of Moselle Canalization Agreement. 

The Luxemburg Parliament approved on Dec. 27 the treaty 
on the canalization of the Moselle River and the supplementary 
Franco-Luxemburg protocol on certain compensation to be 
made by France. The voting was 41 to three (one Socialist and 
two Communists), with one Socialist abstaining. All the other 
Socialist deputies, as well as the Christian Socials (Catholics) 
and the Liberals, supported ratification. 


Saar Adherence to Federal Republic - Democrats* Withdrawal 
from Saar Government. - Dr. Schneider's Resignation at 
President of Saar Landtag. 

The Saar Landtag approved on Dee. 13 a declaration of 
adherence to the German Federal Republic by 35 votes to two 
(Communists), with 13 abstentions (Democrats). The declara- 
tion was worded as follows : 

“ The Landtag of tho Saar Territory, Implementing tluj wish of tho 
Saar population, a.s expressed by the plebiscite of Oat. ‘23, 1 955. and 
after noting tho treaty signed on Oet. ‘27, 1950, between the German 
Federal Republic and the French Republic for the regulation of tho 
Saar question, declares tho adherence of the Saar Territory to the 
Federal Republic in accordance with Article ‘23 of the Basie Law.” 

Immediately after the vole I)r. Schneider (the leader of tlio 
Democratic Party) announced ids resignation as President of 
tho Landtag , while the two Democratic Ministers -Herr 
Schuster (Interior) and Herr Sehwertner (Reconstruction) 
resigned from l)r. Ney’s coalition government. 

The Democrats’ attitude was explained in a statement by 
Dr. Schneider, who said that bis party was not opposing Hr* 
Saar’s integration in Western Germany but objected to the 
decision having been taken without sufficient guarantees on 
the part of the Federal Government to maintain the existing 
social security benefits in Ike Saar (see below). The withdrawal 
or the Democratic Ministers ended Hie coalition of the three 
parties grouped in the Hnmatbnnd , and left Dr, Ney’s Govern- 
ment with only the support of the Christian Democrats and 
Social Democrats, together commanding no more than 22 seats 
of the Landtag's total membership of 50. 

German Financial Aid to the Saar. - Social Security Benefits. 

The Federal Government decided on Dec. 12 to allocate 

350.000. 000 DM. (nearly £30,000,000) in 1057 to cover the 
deficiency in the Saar budget and help to modernize the Saar 
economy. It was stated that Uiis sum Included 50,000,000 DM. 
of Marshall Plan counterpart funds. 

Of tho total Federal contribution, 100,000,000 DM, will bo used to 
increase the capital of die Haar mines, which became Federal property 
upon tho integration of tho Haar ; between 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 
DM. will bo spent an the modernization of economic enterprises ; 
about 30,000,000 DM. will be a first Instalment for road construction, 
including the extension of the Autobahn from Mmmholm to the Haar 
border ; 5-1,000,000 DM. will be used to cover a, tax dolloloney In the 
Haar caused by tax allowances bo be granted to the Hoar economy } 
and part of the balance will be spent on tho electrification of the 
Saar railways. 

As a result of differences which had arisen between the Saar 
Labour Minister (Herr Conrad) and the Federal Labour 
Minister (Herr SLorch), during which Herr Conrad alleged that 
the Federal Government had failed to keep its earlier promise 
to maintain the existing social security benefits In the Saar, the 
Federal Cabinet issued a statement; on Dec. 12 pointing out 
that during the. transitional period it would tie necessary to 
adjust the French system at present applying in the Saar to 
the German social security system. An assurance was given 
that this would “ neither cause a reduction in overall benefits, 
nor was it intended to bring about such a reduction.” 

VttlkUngcn Steelworks returned to Rtichllng Family. 

Following the Franco-German agreements, the French 
Government decided on Nov. 14, after negotiations with the 
Rbchling family, to return the Iron and steel works at 
Vaiklingcn to the RMiling family against a payment of 

8 . 000 . 000.000 francs (over £ 8 , 000 , 000 ) as reparations In return 
for France’s renunciation of her dismantling rights after the 
war. French control of the works was accordingly ended, and 
the works were lianded back to the Rdchling family on Nov. 28, 
1950. 

The Vdlklingen works, the biggest in the Haar* produced over 

1 . 000 . 000 tons of steel in 1955. They will now become part of 

an important new heavy industrial combine in Wes tom 
Germany, since the Rflchlfng family had a few months earlier 
acquired a majority share In the Berlin firm of UheiumetaU- 
Borsig and its subsidiary company in Diisseldorf, an Important 
steel-refining and engineering concern. — (Lc Monde, Park - 
Le Figaro, Paris - Frankfurter Allgcmeinc Zeituug - Die Welt, 
Hamburg) (Prev. rep* *5165 A*) 

Note. The International Moselle Canalisation Oompany, a private 
oompany to bo incorporated In Germany with headquarter* at Trier, 
will have a capital of 102,000,000 DM., of which France and Germany 
will each hold 50,000,000 DM. and Luxemburg 2,000,000 DM,, in 
return for her taking over 2,000,000 DM, of the French share of 

250.000. 000. DM. of the building costs. A Moselle Commission 
consisting of representatives of the three countries, with its seat at 
Trier, will deal with the navigation rOgime and shipping dues on the 
river, (Ed. &.C.A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower’s New 
Middle East Policy. - Request for Congressional Authority 
to protect Middle East Countries from Communist 
Aggression. - Proposals for U.S. Military and Economic 
Aid to Threatened Countries. 

President Eisenhower delivered a special message to the 
U.S. Congress on Jan. 5 in which he set out the Administration's 
proposals for a new Middle Eastern policy, including (l) a 
programme of (J.S. economic and/or military aid to any nation 
or group of nations in the area desiring such aid ; (2) the 
employment of U.S. armed forces “ to secure and protect the 
territorial integrity anil political independence of nations 
requesting such aid against overt armed aggression from any 
nation controlled by international Communism.” These 
measures “ would have to he consonant with the treaty 
obligations of the United States, including the IJ.N, Charter, 
and with any action or recommendations of the United Nations.” 
In the event of an armed attack, such aid would be u subject 
to the overriding authority of the Security Council.” 

The Presidential message was worded as follows : 

“ In my forthcoming State of tho Union Mossngo I shall review the 
international situation generally. There are world-wide hopes which 
wo can reasonably entertain, and there are world-wide responsibilities 
which wo must carry to make certain that freedom -including our 
own —may be secure. There is, howovor, a special situation in tho 
Middle Mast which I fool t should, oven now, lay before you. 

** Before doing so it is well to remind ourselves that our basic 
national objective in international affairs remains peace— a world 
peace based on justice. Buoli a peace must include all areas, all 
peoples of tho world, if it Is to bo enduring. There is no nation, great 
or small, with which we would refuse to negotiate, in mutual good 
faith, with pattonoo and in tho determination to secure a bettor 
understanding between us. 

** Out of such understandings must, and eventually will, grow 
confidence and trust -indispensable Ingredients to a programme of 
peace and to plans for lifting from us all tho burdens of expensive 
armaments, To promote these objectives our Government works 
tirelessly » . . But until a dogroo of success crowns our efforts . . . 
wo must, in tho interests of peace itself, remain vigilant, alert aud 
strong. 

" The Middle Mast has reached a now and critical stage in its long 
and Important history. In past decades many of tho countries iu that 
area wore not fully self-governing. Other nations exorcised con- 
siderable authority In the area and tho security of tho rogion was 
largely built around their power. Hut since tho First World War 
there has been a steady evolution towards self-government and 
independence. This development tho U.H.A. has welcomed and 
encouraged. Our country supports without reservation tho full 
sovereignty and independence of each and every nation of the Middle 
Mast. 

" The evolution to independence has in tho main been a peaceful 
process. But the area 1ms often been troubled, Persistent cross* 
cm* rents of distrust and fear, with raids back and forth across national 
borders, have brought about a high degree of instability in much of 
the Middle Mast. Recently there have been hostilities involving 
Western European notions that once exercised much influence In tho 
area. Also the relatively largo attack by Israel In October has 
intensified the basic ditTcrcnces between that nation and its Arab 
neighbours. All this instability has boon heightened and, at times, 
manipulated by international Communism. 

** Russia's rulers have long sought to dominate tho Middle East. 
That was true of tho Tsars and it Is true of the Bolsheviks. The 
reasons are not hard to And. They do not affect Russia's security, 
for no-one plans to umo the Middle East as a base for aggression 
against Russia, Never for a moment has the U.S. A. entertained such 
a thought. The Bovlot Union has nothing whatever to fear from tho 
United States iu the Middle Mast, or anywhere else in the world, so 
long as its rulers do not themselves first resort to aggression. That 
statement f make solemnly and emphatically, 

** Neither doe® Russia's desire to dominate the Middle East spring 
from its own economic IntorasLs In the area. Russia does not appreci- 
ably use or depend upon the Suoss Canal. In 1055 Soviet traffic 
through the Canal represented only about three-fourths of one per 
cent of the total. The Soviets have no need for, and could provide no 
market for, the petroleum resources which constitute the principal 
natural wealth of the area. Indeed, tho Soviet Union is a substantial 
exporter of petroleum products, 

" The reason for Russia's interest in tho Middle East is solely that 
of power politics. Considering her announced purpose of eom- 
munMng the world, It is easy to understand her hope of dominating 
tho Middle East. This region has always been the cross-roads of the 
continents of tire Eastern hemisphere. Tho Buoys Canal enables the 
nations of Asia and Europe to carry on the commerce that Is essential 
If those countries are to maintain well-rounded and prosperous 
eoouomies. 

“ The Middle East provides a gateway between Eurasia and Africa. 
It contains about two-thirds of tho presently known oil deposits of 
the world, and it normally supplies the petroleum needs of many 
nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, The nations of Europe are 
peculiarly dependent upon this supply, and this dependency relates 
to transportation as well as to production. This has been vividly 


demonstrated since the closing of the Suez Canal and some of the 
pipelines. Alternate ways of transportation and, indeed, alternate 
sources of power can, if necessary, be developed. But those cannot 
be considered as early prospects. 

“ Those things stress the immense importance of the Middle East. 
If tho nations of that area should loso tlioir independence, if they 
were dominated by alien forces hostile to freodom, that would be both a 
tragedy for the area and for many other free nations whoso economic 
life would bo subject to near strangulation. Western Europe would 
bo endangered just as though there had boon no Marshall Plan, no 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Tho free nations of Asia and 
Africa, too, would bo placed in sorious jeopardy. And the countries 
of the Middle East would loso tho markets upon which their economies 
depend. All this would have the most adverse, if not disastrous, 
effect upon our own nation’s economic life and political prospects. 

“ Then there are other factors which transcend tho material. The 
Middle East is tho birthplace of throe great religions — Moslem, 
Christian, and Hebrew. Mocca and Jerusalem are more than places 
on the nmp. 1 hoy symbolizo religions which teach that the spirit has 
aupromuoy over matter aud that tho individual has a dignity and 
rights of which no despotic government can rightfully deprive him. 
it would be Intolerable if the Holy Places of the Middle East should 
be subjected to a rule that glorifies atheistic materialism. 

“ International Communism, of course, seeks to mask its purposes 
of domination by expressions of good will and by superficially 
attractive offers of political, economic, and military aid. But any 
free nation which is the subject of Soviet enticement ought, in 
elemontary wisdom, to look bohind tho mask. 

u Remember Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. In 1930 the Soviet 
Union entered into mutual assistance pacts with those then indepen- 
dent countries ; and tho Soviet Foreign Minister, addrossing tho 
Supremo Soviet in October 1939, solemnly and publicly doclared 
that * wo stand for tho scrupulous and punctilious observance of the 
poets on tho basis of complete reciprocity, and wo declare that all the 
nonsensical talk about tho Sovletlzation of the Baltic countries is 
only to the interest of our common enemies and of all anti-Soviot 
provocateurs.’ Yot in 1940 Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were 
forcibly Incorporated into tho Soviet Union. Soviet control of the 
satellite nations of Eastern Europe has boon forcibly maintained m 
spite of solemn promises of a contrary intent made during World 
War II. 

“ Stalin’s death brought hope that this pattern would change. 
Wo road tho pledge of the Warsaw Treaty of 1955 that tho Soviet 
Union would follow in satellite countries * tho principles of mutual 
respect for thoic independence and sovereignty and non-interference 
in domestic affairs.' But wo have just soon the subjugation of Hungary 
by naked armed force. In the aftermath of this Hungarian tragedy, 
world respect for and bollof in Soviet promises have sunk *to a new 
low. International Communism needs and seeks a recognizable 
success. 

*' Thus we have these simple and indisputable facts : — 

(1) The Middle East, which has always boon coveted by Russia, 
would to-day bo prized more than ever by International Communism. 

(2) Tho Soviet rulers continue to show that they do not scruple to 
use any means to gain their ends. 

(3) The free nations of the Middle East neod, and for tho most part 
want, added strength to assure their oontinuod independence. 

u Our thoughts naturally turu to tho United Nations as a protector 
of small nations. Its Charter gives it primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international poaoe and security. Our country has 
given the U.N. its full support In relation to the hostilities in Hungary 
and Egypt. The U.N. was able to bring about a cease-fire and the 
withdrawal of hostile forces from Egypt because it was dealing with 
Governments and peoples who had decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind as reflected in the U.N. General Assembly. 

•' But In the case of Hungary the situation was different. The 
Soviet Union vetoed action by tho Security Council to require the 
withdrawal of Soviet armed forces from Hungary. And it has shown 
callous indifference to the recommendations, even the censure, of the 
General Assembly. The U.N. can always be helpful, but it cannot be 
a wholly dependable protector of freedom when the ambitions of the 
Soviet Union are involved. 

" Under all tho circumstances I have laid before you, a greater 
responsibility now devolves upon the United States. We have 
shown, so that none can doubt, our dedication to the principle that 
force shall not be used internationally for any aggressive purpose and 
that the integrity and independence of the nations of the Middle East 
should be Inviolate. Seldom in history has a nation's dedication to 
principle been tested as heavily as ours during recont weeks. 

“ There is general recognition in the Middle East, as elsewhere, 
that the U.S. A. does not seek oither political or economic domination 
over any other people. Our desire is a world environment of froedom, 
not servitude. On the other hand many, if not all, of the nations of 
tho Middle East aro aware of tho danger that stems from international 
Communism, and welcome closer co-operation with the United States 
to realize for themselves the U.N. goals of independence, eoonomio 
well-being, and spiritual growth, 

“ If the Middle East is to continue Its geographic role of uniting 
rather than separating East and West ; If its vast economio resources 
are to serve the well-being of the peoples there, as well as that of 
others ; and if Its cultures and religions and their shrines are to be 
preserved for the uplifting of the spirit of the peoples, then the 
United States must make more evident its willingness to support the 
independence of the freedom-loving nations of the area, 
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«« Under these circumstances, I deom it necessary to seek the 
co -operation of Congress. Only with that co-operation can we give 
the reassurance needed to deter aggression, to give courage and conn- 
dence to those who are dedicated to freedom, and thus prevent a 
chain of events which would gravely end anger all the free world. 

“ There have boon several Executive declarations mado hy the 
USA in relation to the Middle East. There is the Tripartite 
declaration of May 25, 1950, followed by the Presidential assurance of 
Oct. 31, 1950, to the King of Saudi Arabia. There is the Presidential 
declaration o£ April 9, 1950, t.luit the U .S.A. will within constitutional 
means oppose any aggression in the area. There is our declaration of 
Nov 29, 1956, that a threat to the territorial integrity or political 
independence of Persia, Iraq, Pakistan, or Turkey would bo viewed 
by the United States with the utmost gravity. 

« Nevertheless, weaknesses in the present situation and the 
increased danger from international Communism, oonvinco mo that 
basic U.S. polioy should now find oppression in joint action by Con- 
gress and the Executive. Furthermore, our joint resolve should bo so 
couched as to make it apparent that, if need bo, our words will be 


backed by actions. 

<e It is nothing new for the President and Congress to join to 
recognize that the national integrity of other free nations is directly 
related to our own security. We havo joinod to create and support the 
security system of the United Nations. Wo have reinforced the 
collective security system of the U.N. by a series of collective defence 
arrangements. To-day we have security treaties with 42 other 
nations which recognize that their, and our, peace and security are 
intertwined. We have joined to take decisive action in relation to 
Greece and Turkey, and in relation to Taiwan [Formosa]. 

“ Thus the United Statos . . . has manifested in many endangered 
areas its purpose to support free and independent governments-- and 
peace — against external menace, notably the monaco of international 
Communism. Thereby we have holped to maintain peace and 
security during a period of great danger. It is now essential that the 
U.S.A. should manifest, through joint action of the President and 
Congress, our determination to assist those nations of tho Middle 
East area which desire that assistance. 

<« The action which I propose would havo the following features : 


“ it would, first of all, authorize the U.S.A. to co-oporate with and 
assist any nation or group in tho general area of tho Middle East in 
the development of economic strengths dedicated to the maintenance 
of national independence. 

“ It would, in the second place, authorize tho Executive to under- 
take in the same region programmes of military assistance and 
co-operation with any nation or group of nations which desire such aid. 

“It would, in the third place, autliorizo such assistance and 
co-operation to include the employment of tho U.H. armed forces to 
secure and protect the territorial integrity and political independence 
of such nations, requesting suoh aid, against overt armed aggression 
from any nation controlled by international Communism. These 
measures would have to be consonant with the treaty conditions of 
the U.S.A., including the U.N. Charter, and with any action or 
recommendations of the United Nations. They would also, if armed 
attack occurs, he subject to the overriding authority of tho U.N. 
Security Council in accordance with the Charter. 


“ The present proposal would, in tho fourth place, authorize tho 
President to employ, for economic and dofonsivo military purposes, 
sums available under the Mutual Security Aot of 1954, as amended, 
without regard to existing limitations. 

“The legislation now requested should not InolUde the authorization 
or appropriation of funds, because I believe that, under the conditions 
I suggest, presently appropriated funds will be adequate for tho 
balance of the present fiscal year ending June 30. I shall, however, 
seek in subsequent legislation the authorization of 3200,000,000 to be 
available during each of tho fiscal years 1958 and 1959 for discre- 
tionary use in the area, in addition to the other Mutual Security 
programmes for the area hereafter provided for by Congress. 

“ This programme will not solve all the problems of the Middle 
East. Neither does it represent the totality of our policies for the 
area. There are tho problems of Palestine — relations between Israel 
and tho Arab States, and the future of the Arab refugees. There Is tho 
problem of the future status of the Suez Canal. These difficulties 
are aggravated by international Communism, but they would exist 
quite apart from that threat. 

" It is not the purpose of tlie legislation I propose to deal dlreotly 
with these problems. The U.N. is actively concerning itself with all 
these matters, and we are supporting the United Nations. The 
United States has made oloar . . . that we are willing to do muoh to 
assist the U.N. in solving the basic problems of Palestine. 


“ The proposed legislation is primarily designed to deal with the 
possibility of Communist aggrosslon, direct and indirect. There is 
Imperative need that any lack of power In the area should be mado 
good, not by external or alien force but by the increased vigour and 
security of the independent nations of tho area. Experience shows 
that indireot aggression rarely if ever succeeds whore there is reason- 
able security against direct aggression; where the Government 
possesses looal security forces, and wliero oconomlo conditions are 
such as not to make Communism seem an attractive alternative. Tho 
programme I suggest deals with all three aspects of this matter, and 
thus with the problem of indirect aggression. 

“ It is my hope and belief that if our purpose be proclaimed, as 
proposed by the requested legislation, that very fact will serve to 
halt any contemplated aggression. We shall have heartened tho 
patriots who are dodioated to the independence of their nations . * , 


And I should add that patriotism Is, throughout this area, a powerful 
sentiment. It is true that foar sometimes perverts true patriotism 
into fanaticism and to tho acceptance of dangerous enticements from 
without. But if that fear can l>o allayed, then the climate will be 
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Urn meant of worthy national ambitions. 


“ Ah I have Indicated, it will also be necessary for ns to contribute 
economically to strengthen those countries, or groups of countries, 
which have governments manifestly dedicated to tho preservation of 
independence and resistance to subversion. Such measures will 
provide tho greatest insurance against Communist inroads. Words 


“ Lot me refer again to the requested authority to employ U.H. 
armod forces to assist in defending the territorial integrity and 
political independence of any nation in tho area against Communist 
armed aggression. Such authority would not bo exorcised except at 
the desire of tho nation attacked. Beyond this it is my profound hope 
that this authority would never havo to ho exercised at all# 


« Nothing is more necessary to assure this than that our policy with 
respect to tho defence of tho area ho promptly and dearly determined 
and declared. Thus the U.N. and all friendly Governments, and 
indeed Governments which are not friendly, will know where we 
stand. If, contrary to my hope and expectation, a situation arose 
which called for tho military application of the policy which I mk 
Congress to Join mo in proclaiming, I would of course maintain 
hour-by-hour contact with Congress If It wore in session. Ami if 
OougrosB wore not in session, and if the situation had grave implica- 
tions, I would at once mil Congress into spools! session. 


“ In tho situation now existing, tho greatest risk is that ambitious 
despots may miscalculate. If power-hungry Communists should 
olthor falsely or correctly estimate that the Middle East is inade- 
quately defended, they might be tempted to use open measures of 
armed attack. If so, that would start a chain of circumstances which 
would almost surely Involve the United Htutea in military action* I 
am convinced that tho host insurance against this dangerous con- 
tingency Is to make clear now our readiness to co-operate fully and 
freely with our friends of the Middle East In ways consonant with the 
purposes and principles of tho United Nations. I intend promptly to 
send a special mission to tho Middle East to explain tho co-operation 
wo are prepared to give. 


« The policy which I outline Involves certain burdens and, Indeed, 
rlBks for the United States. Those who covet the area will net like 
what Is proposed. However, before this, Americans havo seen our 
nation’s vital Interest and human freedom in Jeopardy, and their 
fortitude and resolution have boon equal to tho crisis, regardless of 
hostile distortion of our words, motives and notions. 


“Tho HaorhleoH of the American people in the cause of freedom 
have, ever since the close of World War II, been measured in many 
billions of dollars and In thousands of the precious lives of our youth. 
These sacrifices, by which great areas of tho world havo boon preserved 
to freedom, must not be thrown away. 

“ In those momentous periods of tho past tho President and 
Congress have united, without partisanship, to serve the vital 
interests of tho Uultod Htatos and of the free world. The occasion has 
oomo for us to manifest again our national unity In support of free- 
dom and to show our deep respect for the rights and Independence 
of every nation- however great, however small. We seek not 
violence, but peace. To this purpose we must now elevate our 
energies, our determination, ourselves/" 

The u Elsenhower plan ” whs welcomed hy spokesmen of 
the British and French Foreign Unices and also by the 
Australian Minister for External Affairs (Mr. Casey), who 
described it as 44 the next best thing to the U.S.A. joining toe 
Baghdad Fact/’ The Persian Foreign Minister (Dr. Ardabm) 
expressed 44 delight ” at President Eisenhower* statement, 
while Turkish spokesmen said that the U.S. proposals had 
“vindicated Sir Anthony Eden’s policy and the Anglo-French 
Suez action.” 

Among the Arab countries, the new U.S. Middle Eastern 
policy was warmly welcomed in the Lebanon, while Iraqi 
spokesmen also described it as 44 most welcome ” provided the 
promised aid was offered unconditionally. No official statement 
was issued in Cairo, the Egyptian Government maintaining an 
attitude of reserve and the semi-official A l GoutnhouHa asking 
for “ clarification of certain points ” of the President’s declara- 
tion. A spokesman in Amman said that Jordan would generally 
welcome any aid which made no demands on her sovereignty. 
In Syria, however, Damascus Radio attacked the “ Eisenhower 
plan ” and denied the existence of any Communist threat to 
the Middle East. President Kuwatly, then on a visit to 
Pakistan, said on Jan. 8 that Syria would 44 refuse to be a 
political or military satellite of any power bloc, whether in the 
West or the East,” and would not accept 44 intervention or 
domination ” from any quarter. No official statement was 
issued in Israel, where the Press expressed fears lest the 
44 Eisenhower plan ” might result in an American attempt to 
44 appease ” Colonel Nasser. 

In India, Mr. Nehru said that if a 4 ‘ political vacuum ” 
existed in the Middle East 44 it must be filled by the countries 
of that region ” and not by any 44 outside Power.’ 
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President Eisenhower’s declaration was bitterly attacked in 
the Soviet Union, a Moscow broadcast declaring that “the 
colonialist nature of tJ.S. policy has now been revealed in its 
true light.” An ollicial statement issued in Moscow on Jan. 7 
said that Soviet, Rumanian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian party 
leaders, who had met in Budapest some days earlier, regarded 
the “Eisenhower doctrine” as “a measure to enslave the 
countries of the Middle blast ” and as “ crude interference by 
American monopolist capital and its militaristic circles in the 
affairs of the Middle East, involving a new and serious 
deterioration of the situation in that region.” 

It was announced in Washington on Jan. 7 that President 
Eisenhower had appointed Mr. James P. Richards, formerly 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Commission, as Special 
Assistant to the President on Middle Eastern problems. It 
was stated that Mr. Richards would head a TJ.S. mission to the 
Middle East to explain the new policy to the countries of that 
area, and that he would have the personal rank of ambassador. 
Mr. Richards, formerly a Democratic Representative for South 
Carolina, did not seek re-election to the new Congress. 

The proposed revision of American policy m the Middle 
East— referred to in the U.S. and British press as the “ Eisen- 
hower doctrine had been explained to the U.N. Secretary- 
General (Dr. Hamnuirskjttld) hv Mr. Dulles on Dec. 81, before 
the President issued his message,- (New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Times - Manchester Guardian - Lc 
Monde, Paris) (Prcv. rep. President Eisenhower on 
Middle East Crisis, 15201 A, page 15210.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 
- Rise in December 1956. - End-Year Figures. 

The Treasury announced on Jan. 8 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves liad risen by $108,000,000 during 
December, 1950, after taking into account (a) the receipt of 
$501,000,000 from the International Monetary Fund under the 
recent arrangements (see 15200 A) ; (h) the receipt of $ 0 , 000,000 
iri U.S. defence aid ; (c) the payment of $49,000,000 to the 
K.P.U. in respect of the November settlement ; (d) the payment 
of $8,000,000 to the creditors of E.P.U. in bilateral settlements ; 
(a) the payment on Dee. 81 of $189,000,000 in respect of interest 
and principal on the U.S. and Canadian debts. As a result, the 
sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves stood at $2,188,000,000 
on Dee. 81, 1950, compared with $1,985,000,000 on Nov. 80, 
1958, and with $ 2 , 120 , 000,000 on Dee. 81, 1955. 

The payment of $189,000,000 included $104,000,000 interest 
on the U.S. and Canadian lines of credit and the U.S. Lend- 
Lease settlement, which, it was stated, would be returned to the 
reserves if the interest waiver for which the U.K. had applied 
(see 15289 A) was granted. The principal repaid on these 
U.S. and Canadian loans amounted to about $71,848,000, this 
being the sixth instalment. The total also included a quarterly 
payment of $7,500,000 on the Canadian interest-free loan, and 
payments on certain smaller loans from the U.S.A. 

It was pointed out that, if the above receipts and payments 
were left out of account, normal dollar transactions other than 
those with the E.P.U. liad resulted in a net loss of $158,000,000 
during December, compared with a similar loss of $252,000,000 
in November. These residual dollar deficits were an indication 
of the pressure exerted on starling after the Anglo-French 
intervention in Egypt. It was stated by Treasury spokesmen, 
however, that almost all the December loss had been incurred 
before Dec. 10, when the support action by the International 
Monetary Fund was announced, and that the “ acute speculative 
pressure ” had ceased shortly afterwards. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. December settlement showed 
that the U.K, had a deficit of £ 8 , 000 , 000 , including the half-yearly 
interest payment of £2,000,000 on the U.K.’s debt to the Union ; 
three-quarters of the deholt will he settled in gold or dollars and one- 
quarter by an increase in the U.K. debt to the Union. 

The announcement led to a fresh rise in sterling, the sterling- 
doliar rate rising on Jan. 4 beyond the $2.79 level for the first 
time simcc July and reaching $2.79f on Jan, 7. 

(Financial Times) (Prcv. rep. Gold and Dollar Reserves, 
15239 A ; U.S. and Canadian Loans, 14628 B.) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — The Eildon Dam. 

The Eildon Dam in Central Victoria, the largest water 
storage reservoir in the Southern Hemisphere, was opened on 
Oct. 19 by Mr. Bolte, the State Premier. Built at a cost of 
£A 20 , 000,000 by a U.S. firm in just under five years, it will 
irrigate nearly 900,000 acres of land in the Goulburn Valley— 
an area equal to all the irrigated land in the rest of Australia. 
The capacity of the power station connected with the dam will 
be increased from the present 15,000 kw. to 185,000 kw. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau) 


C. JAPAN. — Formation of Xshibashi Cabinet. 

The new Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Ishibashi, announced 
the composition of his Cabinet on Dec. 23, 1956, as follows : 

Mr. Tanzan Xshibashi . Prime Minister, Postal Services, 

and Minister of State in charge 
of the Defence Agency and the 
Hokkaido Development Agency. 
Mr. Nobusuke Kishi . . Foreign Minister. 

Mr. Umekichi Nakamura Justice. 

Mr. Hayato Ikeda . . Finance. 

Mr. Hirokichi Nadao . . Education. 

Mr. Hiroshi Kanda . . Welfare. 

Mr. Tchitaro Ide . . Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. Mikio Mizuta . . International Trade and Industry. 
Mr. Taneo Miyazawa . . Transport. 

Mr. Shutaro Matsuura . . Labour. 

Mr. Tokuo Nanjo . . Construction. 

Mr. Koichi Uda 1 

Mr. Tomejiro Okubo r Ministers of State. 

Mr. Isaji Tanaka ' 

Mr. Hirohide Ishida . . Chief Cabinet Secretary. 

Mr. Uda will be Dirootor-Goneral of the Economic Planning Board 
and of the Science and Technological Agency, as well as Chairman of 
the Atomio Energy Commission, while Mr. Tanaka will be Director 
of the Autonomy Agonoy. Provision was made for two more 
Ministers of State — one holding the function of Director-General of 
the Dofonce Agency and the other as Director of the Hokkaido 
Development Agency. These two posts were temporarily taken over 
by Mr. Ishibashi uud will ho Ailed later. 

Mr. Kishi (00), the now Foreign Minister, is a lawyer by profession, 
and was Minister of Commerce and Industry in 1941. In 1952 
ho organized the Japan Reconstruction League (a political party 
with Conservative tendencies), of which he became president, but 
in March 1953 joined the Liberal Party. In November 1954 he 
became secretary-general of the newly-formed Democratic Party, 
and assumod the soeretary-genoralship of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party when the two parties were merged in October 1955. He has 
always advocated close ties between Japan and the United States. 

Mr. Ikeda, chairman of the former Liberal Party, was Finance 
Minister in the third Yoshlda Cabinet and hold the portfolio of Trade 
in the fourth Y osldda C Cabinet. Of the other Ministers, Mr. Nakamura 
is chairman of the Liberal-Democratic Party’s Diet Policy Committee ; 
Mr. Mizuta was a Minister of State in the fourth Yoshida Cabinet, 
Director- General of the Economic Advisory Board, and chairman of 
the Policy Research Committee in both the Liberal and Liberol- 
Domooratio parties ; and Mr. Nanjo was chairman of the party’s 
executive board. All the other Ministers hold leading positions in 
the Liberal-Democratic Party. 

The only member of the Hatoyama Cabinet included in the 
new Government was Mr. Ishibashi himself (for biography see 
15284 C).— (Japanese Embassy Press Office, London) (15284 C.) 

D. PHILIPPINES. — Suspension of U.S.-Philippine 
Talks on Status of American Bases. 

It was disclosed in Washington on Dec. 5, 1956, that U.S.- 
Philippine negotiations in Manila on the status of American 
bases in the Philippines had been suspended indefinitely as a 
result of disagreement between the two sides. No details were 
officially made public, but the New York Times stated that a 
“ major point of difference was the Philippine insistence on the 
right to control the use of the U.S. bases in the event of war.” 
In Manila it was stated that the talks had broken down on the 
question of legal jurisdiction over U.S. military personnel for 
offences committed against Filipinos within U.S. base areas. 
The U.S. negotiators, headed by Mr. Karl R. Bendetsen, left 
Manila for Washington on Dec. 0 . — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14987 A.) 

E. SOVIET UNION. — Ratification of Soviet-Japanese 
Agreements. - Repatriation of Prisoners. 

The Bulganin-Hatoyama agreement ending the state of war 
between Japan and the U.S.S.R. was ratified by the Presidium 
of tlie Supreme Soviet on Dec. 9, together with the related 
trade and fisheries conventions. On Dec. 13 the Tass Agency 
announced that the Presidium had also approved a decree for 
the release and repatriation of all Japanese prisoners in the 
U.S.S.R. A vessel with 1,025 repatriates on board arrived at 
the Japanese port of Maizuru on Dec. 26, 1956. 

(Times - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 1^260 E ; i$*95 A.) 

F. CANADA. — New Conservative Party Leader. 

Mr. John Diefenbaker (61) was elected leader of the Pro- 
gressive Conservative party on Dec. 14, 1956, at the end of a 
three-day national party convention held in Ottawa. He 
succeeded Mr. George Drew, who had resigned in September 
owing to ill-health. Mr. Diefenbaker, a lawyer, is member for 
Prince Albert (Saskatchewan) in the Canadian Parliament. 
(Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 15152 D.) 
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A. INDIA. — Press and Opposition Allegations of 
« Double Standard” in International Politics. - Mr. 
Nehru on the Suez Crisis and Hungary. - Criticisms oi* 
Soviet Intervention in Hungary. - Defence of India’s 
Membership of British Commonwealth. 

The Government of India’s attitude in condemning llie 
Anglo-French intervention in Egypt, while at the same time 
refraining from denouncing the Soviet intervention in Hungary, 
was strongly criticized by several leading Indian newspapers, 
including the Hindustan Times (Delhi), the Times of India 
(Bombay), and The Statesman (Calcutta), as well as by the 
leader of the Praja Socialist party, Mr. Narayan. Allegations 
that the Government of India were pursuing a “double 
standard” in international affairs, according as to whether 
aggression took place in the East or the West, were combined 
with demands for the recall of Mr. Krishna Menon, India’s 
representative at the United Nations. Critics of the Govern- 
ment took particular exception to the fact that India, alone of 
the non-Commumst countries, had voted with the Soviet bloc 
at the United Nations against the resolution calling for free 
elections in Hungary under U.N. supervision. 

Strong exception was also taken to a, statement on the Tilings rlnn 
situation made by Mr. Nobru at a mooting of tlio All-India Congress 
Committee, hold in Calcutta on Nov. 9. Although tlio A.l.O.C. mot 
in closed session, and no details of the proceedings wore officially 
made public, it was alleged in Indian newspapers that Mr. Nehru 
had admitted that he had been uruiblo to follow the “ very confusing 
situation ” in Hungary until Marshal Bulganin had boon “good 
enough to send a fairly long account.” Mr. Nehru was also alleged to 
have described the events in Hungary as a “ civil conflict ” In which 
the Hungarian Government had split Into two factions, one of which, 
after ousting the other, had “ invited Soviet forces to quell the 
disturbances.” 

The Hindustan Times criticized the Government’s “ mala- 
droit handling ” of the Hungarian situation and its “ curious 
reluctance, amounting almost to embarrassment,” in its 
“ official reactions to Soviet behaviour ” ; The Statesman 
called for an explanation of India’s “ odd ” vole at the United 
Nations ; while the Times of India , in an editorial on Nov. 12, 
condemned the Government’s “over-cautious, almost apolo- 
getic reaction to Soviet imperialism.” The last-named paper 
also said that it was an “ indefensible understatement ” to 
describe pitched battles between the Hungarian people and 
Soviet troops as a “civil conflict,” particularly as “the 
people’s freedoih is being more seriously threatened than was 
ever the case during any stage of the Anglo-French aggression 
against Egypt.” 

Bitter attacks on Mr. Krishna Mcnon were made by Mr. 
Narayan, in a speech to the Press Guild of India on Nov. 15 ; 
by Mr. Frank Moraes (the biographer of Mr. Nehru), editor of 
the Times of India ; and by Baja Huthee Singh (brother-in- 
law of Mr. Nehru), in a letter to that paper. 

• Mr. Narayan, who demanded “ the removal of Mr. Krishna Motion 
from the political scono,” attacked both Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mcnon 
for “ Jeopardizing India’s moral stature in tho world by applying 
double standards to aggression according to who commits it and 
where.” He also said that ho was “ asharnod ” of Mr. Nehru’s 
description of the Hungarian revolt as a “ civil conflict.” 

Mr. Moraes, in an article writton after his return from U.N, Head- 
quarters in New York (Nov 27), said that Mr. Krishna Menon had 
done “ nothing to enhance India’s reputation at tho United Nations,” 
and suggested that Mr. Monon’s talents “ might more profitably 
be utilized elsewhere than in tho United States, whoro temperatures 
rise and tempers bristle at the more mention of hJfl name.” 

In his letter to the Times of India, Rajs ITutheo Singh described 
Mr. Monon’s speech at the U.N. as “ an aflront to human decency 
and moral principles.” 

Mr. Nehru’s Foreign Policy Speech. - Criticism of 
Soviet Intervention in Hungary. - Defence of Indian 
Attitude at United Nations. 

At the opening of a two-day debate in the Loh SabJm (House 
of the People) on Nov. 19, Mr. Nehru made a major speech on 
foreign policy, a large part of which was devoted to the 
Hungarian situation. In this speech (summarized below 
under cross-headings) Mr. Nehru for the lirst time openly 
criticized the Soviet Government’s actions in Hungary, 
declaring inter alia that the present Hungarian regime was not 
a free but an imposed Government, and that events in Hungary 
had “ powerfully affected the prestige ol the Soviet Union.” 
Mr. Nehru also spoke of the “ gross and brutal exercise of armed 
might against weaker nations ” both in Hungary and Egypt ; 
called for the withdrawal of foreign troops from both countries ; 
and said that the Anglo-French action in Egypt and the Soviet 
action in Hungary had created a “ crisis of conscience ” in 
people’s minds, which, he hoped, would result in the ending of 
military pacts and the “ fashioning of new lines of approach 
to international co-opcration,” 


The Situation in Hungary. After stressing that it had boon 
ovtromoiy difficult at first to find out wlmt was actually happening In 
Hungary, Mr. Nehru continued : “ There warn the difficulty that tho 
broad facts were not clear to us, and also the Fact that the events In 
Hungary took place at a moment when the international situation 
suddenly became verv much worse fl.o. as a result of the Anglo- 
French intervention In Egypt!. We had to he sure and clear as to 
wlmt had actually happened and wlmt the real position was. There- 
fore wo wore a little cautious in expressing our opinion in regard to 
tho facts, 

“ We wore not cautious In expressing our opinion in reward to 
principles. Right from the very beginning we made it perfectly clear 
that in regard to Hungary, or Egypt, or anywhere else, any violent 
suppression of the people’s freedom was an outrage against liberty. 
I made It porfoetly clear, firstly, that fowlgn forces should be removed 
both from Egypt and Hungary, and secondly, that the people of 
Hungary should be given an opportunity to determine their future , . • 

“ In Hungary, as I said, conditions were for some time not at all 
clear to us. I am not quite sure if they are completely clear even now. 
but the broad roots are clear enough, There Is little doubt that the 
national uprising there . . . was ultimately suppressed by the Ho v let 
armed forces . . . There was a major eon (Hot In which many Hungarians 
fluttered. They fought very bravely, and It Is possible that the 
Hungarian Army itself was on tho side of tho Hungarian people . . . 
Tho major fact standH out that the majority of the people of Hungary 
wanted political and economic changes, rose In Insurrection to 
achieve them, but were suppressed, 

“ l think It Is true that there were some elements on the side of the 
Hungarians which might be called by a word which Is rather misused 
sometimes fascist ’ elements. I thing it is true that outsiders also 
came In because the border forces were not functioning, and that 
amts came from outside to some extent. Hut the major fact Is that a 
very large part of tho people of Hungary claimed freedom from 
outside control, objected to tho presence of Soviet forces, wanted 
them to withdraw, and desired changes In their government. That la 
a basic fact which nobody can deny, 

“ Perhaps even more significant than the fighting is the fact that 
when fighting stepped, there was an extraordinary demonstration of 
passive resistance. The people of Budapest refused to go btwk to 
work, or to take part In normal activities at a time when the city 
was Muttering very groat ly. This passive resistance by the people 
seems to me more significant of the wishes of their country than an 
armed revolt which might be raised by groups Imre ami there, 

“ Tho history of Hungary has been a tragic one, marked by 
frequent attempts to gain freedom, frequently suppressed, There 
wore such attempts during the Austro-Hungarian Empire . . » Five 
weeks bolero the end of the First World War, whon Austria-Hungary 
was breaking up. there was an upheaval In Hungary more or less on 
the lines ol the upheaval in Russia at tho time. Its leader, Bela Run, 
an associate of Bonin, established the Republic of Hungary . . . The 
Rumanian Army marched into Hungary and suppressed Urn new 
Hungarian Republic In an exceedingly ruthless manner ... Ah a 
result, tho Republic censed to exist and a kind of feudal regime won 
established under Admiral Horthy . , , 

“ There are many names connected with Hungary which are 
famous Iti the fight for f roodom. Anyhow, there Is little doubt that 
tho present movement In Hungary was a popular one. It was a 
movement with groat masses of people behind it -workers, young 
people. And this, us T Held, booumo even more potent by the passive 
resistance of tho people in spite of the powerful armed strength 
opposed to them . . . 

Denunciation of Military Pacts, “During the last year or two 
there have been certain tendencies In Eastern Europe, in the Soviet 
Union Itself, which have to some extent liberalized the regimes 
there, and which in Boland went perhaps farther than in other 
countries. What must always be borne in mind, not only by us but 
by other countries, Is that if anything Is done which impedes this 
organic process of change, It may well have the opposite effect to that 
intended. It then tommies tied up with larger issues of war and peace. 

“ What do we see behind these Issues 7 In tho final analysis, fear — 
fear of tho Western Powers, fear of the armed might of the Ho v let 
Union, fear by the Soviet Union of tlio possible armed might of a 
r.mrmod Germany. All over Eastern Europe in Poland, Hungary t 
Czechoslovakia, and ail those countries which have Buttered from 
invasion —there is this fear of a rearmed Germany . , . Tho Western 
countries’ foars of tlio armed might of the Hovlot Union brought into 
existence NATO, and later other pacts and military alliance# Uke 
BEATO and tlio Baghdad Pact, The Warsaw Treaty name Into 
existence aw a counterblast. Each claims to be a peaceful association 
based solely on defence against aggression. Each htw tlio cited of 
frightening tho other party, making it more apprehensive of danger, 
and therefore helping in the armaments race . , . 

Plea for Abandonment of Force. “ X should tike to put before the 
House a few other oonildomtlcmft— to look behind the surface of 
tilings into tho deeper changes that are coming about. First of all we 
hoc tills brutal exorcise of violence and armed might against weaker 
countries. Prim a facie, this appear# to be a triumph of violence and 
armed might which puts every militarily weaker country In peril and 
its independence in danger - more particularly, the countries of 
Asia and Africa. But there Is another aspect, and that Is that thin 
exhibition of violence and armed might has failed, or is going to fail. 
It has created great damage, groat suffering, and great bittern©##, 
hue In the final analysis it has failed to achieve anything, 

“ Take the aggression in Egypt, l think it Is fairly clear that the 
United Kingdom and France have not gained anything and are not 
going to gain anything. They will lose much. Apart from the foot 
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that Egypt has suffered tromondously, the U.K. and Franco hnvo 
also suffered, not so much In human lives as in the heavy financial 
losses which will affect the whole pattern of trade and everything in 
those countries. The results of this adventure in Egypt aro going to 
be very serious and will probably last a long time . . . 

“ It is said that this operation prevented the Russians from 
coming into the Middle East. I confess I do not see how it 1ms pre- 
vented the Hessians coming In. It has in fact possibly opened a door 
through which they might come in future, just ns the Baghdad 
Pact has resulted in the Soviet Union taking a far greater interest 
in the Middle East than it had done previously. 

“ Now take Hungary and the Soviet Union . . . T am not concerned 
with the legal implications of the Warsaw Pact. Homo lawyers may 
say that, strictly In terms of the Warsaw Pact, tho Soviet Army had 
the right to bo there. But the fact is that subsequent events have 
shown that tho Soviet armies wore there against tho wishes of tho 
Hungarian people. That Is clear. It Is truo that the Soviet forc.cs 
triumphed militarily in Hungary, But at what cost i And what will 
bo tho final outcome ? I hnvo no doubt in my mind that sooner or 
luter tho Hungarian people, who have demonstrated so visibly their 
desire for freedom, for separate Identity, for not being overshadowed 
by any other country, are bound to triumph . , . But apart from that, 
wo must realize that these events have powerfully affected the 
prestige of the Ho vie t Union -mu only in many countries wldeh are 
supposed to be * uncommitted/ but in European countries which 
supported the U.H.B.U * . . 

“ All these systems of pacts and alliances, whore have thoy led ? 
Not to peace or security, but to trouble. What is the present position of 
the Baghdad Pact? Everyone knows that It is dead and lifeless. What 
the HEATO Alliance is doing 1 do not knov, but we hove not heard of 
It for a long time. It may be In a dormant condition. Tho Warsaw 
Treaty— wo have seen tho reaction to It in East European countries. 
It may continue in form, but it has lost its content. Wo have soon 
differences between Powers Included in NATO. It has ceased to bo, 
if it was so earlier, a kind of spiritual crusade . . . All those pacts have 
become pupor arrangements behind which there are oortuinly armed 
forces, but which lack on either side tho quality or spirit which gave 
them some meaning previously . . . 

“ , , . The fact remains that In tho people’s minds violence has boon 
shown up, and this ferment Is bound to continue working. I earnestly 
hope that wo may survive this crisis and take further Bteps toward 
disarmament, toward putting an end to all these military alliances 
which have proved so worthless and in fact so dangerous, and try to 
fashion some now Hue of approach. We have often been told that 
technology has greatly advaueod ; that It has got us tho atom bomb 
and hydrogen bomb . . . But you cannot have an advaueod technology 
and an out-of-date system of International relations. The difficulty 
Is that while technology has advanced to tho hydrogen bomb, oar 
International relations are si ill voiv backward. Ho long as thoy do 
not catch up, all these frictions will continue . . . 

The Weaknesses of Communism. “ There Is no doubt that the 
appeal of Communism affected largo numbers of young men 30 years 
ago, and has continued to do ho In varying degrees. All kinds of 
organizations were formed -UonUnform, Comintern, and so on and 
so forth. Even though Communism gradually became somewhat 
more ‘respectable’ in people’s eyes, In the sense that Communist 
governments functioned ah other governments. It Had the aspect of a 
kind of religion often spread by intervention —whether It was armed 
intervention or other intervention depended on circumstances. 
Gradually that has become less and leas, but it Is there . . . and . . . 
has created apprehension about Intervention in other countries , . . 

“ The most recent instance is tho fact that the Government in 
Hungary was undoubtedly not a free government but an Imposed 
government, and that the people of Hungary wore not saiisfied. 
Ton years have passed since the last war, and if In the course of ten 
years the people of Hungary could not be eonvortod to that particular 
doctrine [Uoinmunisml, It shows failure — far greater, It seems to mo, 
than tho failure of a military coup . . , 

The “Crisis of Conscience.” “All of us, whether Communists, 
nou-Oom mu i fists, or antM VmmnmtstH, have to think afresh ... 
Apart from the outward features of the proHont crisis, there Is a 
crisis of conscience, a spiritual crisis almost, lu people’s minds. I hope 
that mere reactions to events will not smother this spiritual crisis, 
this attempt to find a better way of International eo-oporation. That 
way, it has been shown, cannot be based on the uho of armed forces to 
suppress peoples, wherever they may bo and however they may 
exist. If that fact Is aoooptod, let us have full freedom, whether it Is a 
Communist society or an antM-ommunist society. Onco the ways of 
violence and suppression are removed, then ell these theories have a 
free field, They can be experimented upon, and we can learn by the 
experience of others, adopt suoh things as w© like, and not adopt 
things that w© do not like . . . ” 

In the ensuing debate the Government’s policy was criticized 
by leaders of the Prnjn Socialist party, notably by Mr. J. B. 
Kripaiani and Mr. Asholca Menon. 

Mr* Kripaiani accused Mr. Nehru of being more considerate 
toward the Communists than toward the Western countries, and 
criticized him for putting the Soviet forces In Eastern Europe In the 
same category as the NATO forces In Western Europe. On the one 
hand, neither Britain nor America would Ihvade a country which 
wanted to Leave NATO* as, the Rnsslans had Invaded Hungary 
because she wished to leave the Warsaw Pact ; moreover, there was 
no Question Of the (M,A. establishing hoses In a country Against Its 
wtIL Oh the Other hand, the $*4 European oountries had puppet 


Governments with little or no Independence, and Soviet troops were 
stationed in those countries against tho declared wishes of the 
people. lie hoped that India would not recognize tho Kadar regime 
and would give ovory encouragement to the forces of freedom in 
Hungary. 

After recalling that Mr. Nehru had described Stalin as a “ man of 
peace ” at the time of the latter’s death, but had subsequently wel- 
comed tho “ do-Hta linization ” policy of the Soviet Government, 
Mr. Kripaiani suggested that Mr. Nehru’s second judgment was 
proving as mistaken as his first. He also attacked Mr. Krishna 
Menon for equating the revolt in Hungary with “ some riots In 
Ahmedabacl ” in his epeechoR at tho United Nations. While criti- 
cizing tho “ arrogant and perfidious ” Anglo-French action in Egypt, 
Mr. Kripaiani asked Mr. Nehru If India had ever taken advantage of 
her close relations with Egypt to advise against the barring of Israeli 
shipping from the Suez (’anal, or to bring about a peaceful settlement 
of tho Arab-Isrnel dispute. 

Mr. Ashoka Mehta denounced Mr. Krishna Menon as unrepresen- 
tative of tho Indian people, demanded that the Government should 
refuse to recognize the Kaclar regime, and urged It to press for the 
restoration of Mr. Nagy and for a U.N. guarantee of Hungarian 
neutrality. 


Replying to the debate on Nov. 20, Mr. Nehru defended 
India’s attitude at the United Nations on the Hungarian 
question, and announced that the Indian Ambassador in 
Moscow, Mr. K. P. S. Menon, would visit Hungary (to which he 
was concurrently accredited) to give a first-hand report on the 
situation there. Mr. Nehru also emphasized the closeness of 
the links between India and Yugoslavia. 


India and Yugoslavia. After pointing out that Yugoslavia had 
considerable influence in Eastern Europe, and had helped In the 
liberalization processes In Poland and Hungary, Mr. Neliru con- 
tinued : “ In recent years India’s contacts with Yugoslavia have 
boon very close both at governmental and personal levels. In fact 
it has become a country with which India exchanges appraisals of 
tho world situation, especially of the European situation, more 
frequently almost than with any other country, Yugoslavia is 
geographically so situated as to be in intimate touch with develop- 
ments In Central, Eastern and Southorn Europe, llor loaders during 
tho past 30 or 40 years have had (.ho closest contacts with tho leaders 
of Russia and other East European countries.” After saying that 
India had to some extent boon guided bv President Tito’s appraisal 
of tho European situation, Mr. Nohru referred appreciatively to 
his recent speech at Pula fseo 15258 A.]. 


Indian Attitude at U.N. After announcing that tho Indian Ambas- 
sador in Moscow would visit Budapest and submit a report to the 
Government, Mr. Nohru spoke of India’s attitude to the various U.N. 
resolutions on Hungary. As regards India’s vote against the Five- 
Power resolution fsoo pago 13222, second column! Mr. Nohru asked 
critics to “ soo the context in which It was moved and tho objective 
behind it— becmiso unfortunately these incidents that have arisen in 
Egypt and Hungary have both boon an intensification of the cold 
war ; that Is, the Soviet Union forgets about Hungary, puts a cover 
on, and talks only about Egypt and Anglo-French aggression, while 
other countries forget about Egypt and talk only about Hungary.” 
Aftor saying that when tho Hungarian question arose “ it was viewed 
almost with roliof ” by people who wished to divert attention from 
Egypt to Hungary, Mr. Nehru added : “ The Hungarian question 
became a pawn on the chessboard of International politics. Similarly, 
others were thinking of tho Egyptian quostion as a pawn on the 
ohessboard ...” 


Criticizing what he described as “ all this propaganda over the 
Indian vote,” Mr. Nehru declared ; “ It Is obvious that the whole 
thing had a political motive behind it— to run down India because 
India had taken a strong lino In the U.N. about various matters. 
Most people did not know all the facts and one cannot blame them 
for their reaction ; but the object of it all was to try to put the Indian 
delegation in the wrong.” Mr. Nehru expressed high appreciation of 
Mr. Krishna Menon’s work at the U.N., and maintained that India's 
vote against the Five-Power resolution was “ absolutely correct.” 

The A mb- Israel Dispute. Explaining why IndLia had no direct 
diplomatic relations with Israel, although she had recognized that 
oountry, Mr. Nehru said that his Government wished to help in 
lessoning tho gap between Israel and the Arab States. In view of 
« existing passions,” however, he thought that this task would be 
more difficult If diplomatic missions were exchangod, and he had 
made this view known to President Nasser. After saying that he had 
been “ surprised et the aggressive tactics of Israel,” Mr. Nehru added : 

“ I know there has been plonty of aggression on the other side, and 
many wild speeches also. But If members look at the rooord they will 
find that the number of aggressions from Israel’s side has exceeded 
those from the Egyptian. Finally, this last action of Israel [be. the 
Sinai attack 1 has amazed mo. It was the most foolish gamble that 
any country could p'ay . . . Some months back I had hoped that some 
kind of settlement might emerge, but at the present moment my mind 
is completely blank in retrard to a settlement between the Arab 
countries and Israel. Such tremendous passions have been arbased 
that it will take a great deal of time for people to forget about 


vhat has happened.” 

China and the U,N. In conclusion. Mr. Nehru emphasized India's 
ntontion of doing all In her power to seat Communist China In the 
Jnlted Nutjonp, He said, that this matter was “ of the utuiost 
significance for world peace” and that India considered It utterly 
md absolutely wrong to go on keeping Chiba outside the U.N. 
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The Bulganin-Nehru Correspondence. 

Prior to the debate in the Lok Sabhn , the text of letters 
exchanged between Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Nehru had been 
released in New Delhi on Nov. 8, 1956. 

Marshal Bulganin to Mr. Nehru. In his letter to the Indian Prime 
Minister (dated Nov. 5), Marshal Bulganin informed Mr. Nehru of the 
Soviet Government’s intention (a) to raise at the United Nations 
“ the question of measures for ending the Anglo-French aggression ” 
in Egypt, and (b) to propose that the U.S.A., the IT.S.S.R , and other 
U.N. member-countries should take joint military action “ in order 1o 
stop aggression ” [see page 15219, second column. 1 ILo also recalled 
that ho had sent letters to the Prime Ministers of Britain and France 
“ containing a resolute warning about the dangerous consequences of 
aggression by those countries.*’ 

Marshal Bulganin added : “ Wo boliove that at the present 
moment . , . the voice of India In support of immediate effective 
measures against aggression, and your personal prestige, could play 
an outstanding part ... Bo far as the situation in Hungary is con- 
cerned, we intend to inform you in dota.il.” 

Mr. Nehru to Marshal Bulganin. Mr. Nohru’s reply (Nov. C) was 
worded as follows : “ You are awaro that we have been deeply 
distressed at the Israeli invasion of Egypt and the aggression of the 
U.K. and France against Egypt. We liavo expressed in the United 
Nations and elsewhere our views about this aggression in unequivocal 
languago . . . All our sympathy has boon with Egypt in her hour of 
crisis . . , 

“ One relieving featuro of this deplorable situation is that tho U.N. 
General Assembly and world opinion generally have condemned tho 
aggression and have earnestly sought a way to ond it. Bomo progress 
has been made to that end, and it may woll be that recent resolutions 
of the General Assombly may lead not only to a ooaao-flro but also to 
the withdrawal of the forces that havo committed aggression on 
Egyptian territory . . . 

“ I thank you for tolling me that you will bo good enough to send 
me information about Hungary. As you know, developments there 
have caused us much concern.” 


Mr. Nehru’s Support for Continued Indian Membership 
of British Commonwealth 


In a speech to the Upper House (Rajya Sabha) on Doc. 2, 
1956, Mr. Nehru spoke in support of India’s continued member- 
ship of the British Commonwealth. 

Mr. Nehru began by recalling that after the Anglo-French inter- 
vention In Egypt a number of Indians, prominent among whom was 
Mr. Raj agopalach uri , had urged that India should leave tho Com- 
monwealth. He continued : “ Anything that Mr. Bajagopalaohari 
says deserves our closest attention. He is on© of our wise men . . . 
Nevertheless, even the wisdom of wise men la likely to go astray 
when they are no longer connected with public affairs and do not 
bear all the aspeots of a particular problem in mind . . . 

“ Let us consider this matter In Its larger perspective . . . What 
helps our main objective of world peace ? What helps our objective 
of co-operation between the nations of tho world? There is the 
negative aspeot of It — that of avoiding or preventing war. But there 
is the positive aspeot, too — of trying to root out the oauses of war 
and gradually bringing nations to co-oporato together, even though 
they disagree a great deal. It is absurd to Imagine that every 
country in the wide world will adopt a single policy and agree with 
every other. That is totally unrealistic. Therefore we aim at 
countries carrying on thotr different policies and yet eo-oporating 
with other countries and finding a largo moasuro of agreement, 
even though in some matters thoy may differ . . . Those arc tho 
principles embodied in what is called PanchSila [tho “ fivo principles ” 
of peaceful co-existence]. . . 


“ There are 101 ways of association between countries . . . When i 
1947 we became independent, a certain period passed during whio 
we were what is called a Dominion, until wo formed our Constitutor 
To have accepted Dominion status as a more or loss permanent basi 
would have been in contravention of what the National Movomen 
stood for. We stood for independence— -for the Republic of Indie 
But that has nothing to do with what associations the Republic o 
India has with any other country, whether it is Britain or Russia o 
C S n ?' B ‘ ar * na * ^ohably we are on© of the countries of the wort 
which have the. fewest legal associations with any other natior 
Apart from trade and cultural treaties, we have no political assoois 
tions which bind us in the slightest with any country. I cannot thin 
?*£?! of r Moh th l eame ^ true— perhaps Swlteorian 

an P5 10r * ^b^ost every other country has treaties, political c 
military, tying itself up with some other country— NATO, BEATC 
the Baghdad Pact, the Warsaw Pact, the Balkan Pact, and so on , . 

“ W© are thus loss entangled, less committed, than almost any othc 
Bu t?X the 8Bme time ’ CTUX-Ioxielyr enough, we have the closes 
associations with many countries. Our relations with our neighbor 
Burma are closer than with many of the Commonwealth countries . . 
Then there is Russia and China. We do not agree with much tha 
Si 0 ? ^ our rela tions with them are friendly. The Prim 
Minister of China is at present In India, and he is receiving a waS 
Ms p ? rso ? al capacity but as tho representative c 
a great friendly people. In a week from today I am going to th 
A powerful influential countries in th 

toeUnit©?StaS«° < J en ** * • happy that our relations wit] 
the United States are friendly. That does not mean that we agre 


with everything in U.H. policy, or that they agree with our policy. 
This idea that you can only he friendly with a person or country 
whoso policy is completely in line with yours Is a bad and dangerous 
conception. The opposite of that conception Is that you must bo In 
conflict with countries which differ from you ... It 1ms been India's 
privilege and honour to help in joining countries to he a bridge 
botwoen. them, and not to bronk bridges t hat already exist * , , 

“ Sometimes people say that we in India presume to moralize too 
much, presume to he holier and purer than others. Well, t do not 
think we are holier or purer or more moral than anybody else in the 
world. I dislike this kind of egregious, unctuous talk . . . But we have 
one important virtue which is due to a number of factors geography, 
for which wo are not responsible ; history, the past history of our 
national movement which conditioned our thinking ; and Mahatma 
Gandhi, who also conditioned our thinking. The virtue that we 
possess is this that not being in immediate danger so far, wo have a 
sense of security ; not a perfect sense, hut a greater sense of security 
than many countries of Europe or 1 he Middle East or the Far Bast , . , 

“ It is our thinking that has prevented us from Joining up with any 
country, or hating any country, or considering any country as our 
enemy. 1 know wo are not on good terms with Pakistan . But even 
with Pakistan we do not think of her In that way. We may got angry 
at something thoy do, hut we do not think of them like that. As a 
people, we are not good at haling. . .. 

“ A remarkable example of that is how, after the long period of 
British domination in India, we came to terms with them after we 
became independent. We did not get angry ; we were not moved by 
passion against the British wo became friendly with them, I think 
it was a unique example In history ; and, apart from our past tradi- 
tions, the person most responsible for developing that outlook in the 
Indian people was Gandld. 

” The point Is that we are not hostile to any particular country and 
are not moved by those passions which afflict other countries ; the 
passion of fear, for example, of some countries in Western Europe 
who are terribly afraid of tho Hovlet Union’s strength. The Hoviet 
Union itself is afraid ; I tell yon It Is afraid terribly of a wanned 
Germany possessing atomic weapons ... Bo you have the fear complex 
on either side. 

“ India has not got that fear complex. India is not hostile to any 
country. Therefore, when any event occurs wo are not swept away 
by passions as other countries are. That is no virtue in us. For 
geographical and other causes we get angry, we disapprove, but we 
arc not suddenly obsessed by that fever of fear as other countries are. 
Therefore, wo can judge world events a little more objectively. We 
may judge wrongly ; that Is a different matter. I do not say that we 
are cleverer or more intelligent, hut wo are not swept away by 
passions so much, ami therefore we can often make suggestions 
which are helpful. We can to tome extent act as a bridge to bring 
countries together. That, I suggest, is the sole virtue we have. And 
It is not a real virtues— It is a result of the circumstances I have 
mentioned . . . 

u In everything we do wo keep this one end in view : Are we 
helping the cause of peace or not am quite sure that every kind 

of contact we havo with other countries whether it Is the Com- 
monwealth or any other contact* helps the cause of peace and brings 
us together, X am for everything that brings us together without 
tying us up in any way . . . The Commonwealth Is no tying-up of any 
kind. What is a, tying-up Is all this array of alliances from the 
Warsaw Treaty to NATO, the Baghdad Pact to HEATO, The whole 
world is full of those knots. We want to unravel them, to open them 
out so that people may live their lives without fear , , , " 

Mr. Nehru’s speech was in reply to a resolution presented 
by Mr. Mazumdur (Communist) declaring India’s member- 
ship of the Commonwealth to be ” Inconsistent with the 
principles of Ranch S '£/«.” In ending his speech, Mr, Nehru 
declared that “ while normally I would have opposed such a 
resolution as I have done in the past, In the present circum- 
stances I would oppose it still more*” - (The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Th© Hindu, Madras - Times of India, Bombay - 
Hindustan Times, New Delhi - Indian High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. Mr. Nehru on Sum Crisis, 
1520X A, page 15209 A j Hungary. General Assembly 
Session, U.N. Resolutions, 15221 A.) 

A. TURKEY. — New Minister of Finance. 

It was announced in Ankara at the end of November that 
Mr. Hasan Polatkan had been appointed Minister of Finance, 
a post he had previously held from December 1950 to November 
1955. Since the resignation in August last of Mr, Okmnn, the 
Finance portfolio had been held ad interim by Mr, Adnan 
Mendercs, the Prime Minister, —(Turkish Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep* 15235 B.) 

B. AUSTRALIA. -— Coastal Shipping Commission. 

Th .^ C r! tat , S , h W n ? Commission, set up under recently* 
enacted Federal legislation, began operations on Jan, % It will 
control 48 ships owned by the Commonwealth Government which 
had hitherto been under the control of the Federal Shipping 
Board. The Commission’s headquarters are in Melbourne. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) (Prev. rep, 15066 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — White Paper on Reorgani- 
zation of Electricity Industry. - Implementing Legislation. 
- Contracts for Bradwell, Berkeley, and Hunterston 
Nuclear Power Stations. - Proposed New Stations in 
Somerset and Ayrshire. 

A White Paper setting out the Government’s proposals for 
the reorganization of the electricity supply industry, based 
largely on the recommendations of the Herbert Committee 
(see 14800 A) but going further than these in the direction of 
decentralization, was published on Nov. 28, 1950. The White 
Paper explained that the Government believed that the com- 
mittee had established the existence of a defect in the structure 
of the industry, and that a reorganization in the light of their 
findings was made all the more necessary by the industry’s 
new responsibility for the nuclear power programme. A 
summary of the Government’s proposals is given under cross- 
headings below : 

Replacement of Central Electricity Authority by Central Electricity 
Generating Board and Electricity Council. The Government accepted 
the Herbert (lominlttoo's recce mmeudntlon that the function of 
generating arid delivering electricity on the otic hand, and of con- 
trolling and co-ordinating the whole electricity system on the other, 
should he separated. It was therefore proposed to dissolve the 
present Central Electricity Board and sot up instead (l) a Central 
Electricity Generating Board, to be appointed directly by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power and to bo responsible for the generation and supply 
of electricity in bulk ; and (2) an Electricity Gounoil, to co-ordinate 
the activities of the Oontral Generating Board and the Area Boards 
and deal with common services (e.g. major research projects and the 
raising of ilnanoe), and also to advise the Minister on questions 
affecting the electricity supply industry as a whole. 

The Electricity Gounoil would consist of a chairman and one or 
two vice-chairmen appointed by the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
the chairman and one other representative of the Central Electricity 
Generating Board, and the chairmen of the twelve Area Boards. 

Greater Autonomy for Area Boards. The Government also accepted 
the Herbert Committee's recommendations that Area Boards should 
bo given greater autonomy, and that the Minister of Fuel and Power 
should no longer be statutorily required to consult the Central 
Electricity Authority or Its successors before making appointments 
to those Boards. 

The White Paper recalled that the Electricity Act stipulated that 
the combined revenues of the Oontral Electricity Authority and the 
Area Boards must he sufficient to meet their combined outgoings on 
revenue account, taking one year with another. The Government 
believed, however, that the new Oontral Electricity Generating 
Board and each Area Board should be required to balance their 
accounts Individually, so as to encourage Unanoial responsibility 
and a critical attitude toward ooHte. The industry’s central reserves 
would therefore be wound up and distributed to the Individual Area 
Boards, each of which would bo required In future to maintain a 
reserve fund of its own. 

Co-ordination between Area Boards. The White Paper explained 
that the Government had come to the conclusion that. If individual 
Area Boards were to bo ultimately responsible for their own well- 
being, co-ordination between them could best bo secured, not, as in 
the past, by a central authority with powers of direction and control, 
but through such a body as the now Electricity Council, In which the 
generation and distributing sides of the industry could resolvo their 
common problems under independent guidance. 

Financial Arrangements. Provision would be made In the proposed 
now arrangements for the Electricity Gounoil to raise capital on 
behalf of the industry by the Issue of British Electricity Stock, when 
finance was no longer provided by moans of Treasury advances. The 
Electricity Council would manage a central guarantee fund main- 
tained by contributions from the Area Boards, to support the 
Generating Board’s borrowings and the Treasury guarantee. The 
maximum amount In the guarantee fund would be limited to 
£20,000,000, with annual aggregate contributions limited to 
£4,000,000. 

Capital Programmes. The Government agreed with the Herbert 
Committee that the capital programmes of the Area Boards needed 
more careful scrutiny. Each Board would therefore be required 
to submit Its capital proposals to the Electricity Gounoil before 
placing them before the Minister of Fuel mid Power, though 
ultimate responsibility for the proposals would be borne by the 
Board itself. 

Functions of the Minister of Fuel and Power. The Minister’s most 
important functions would be (a) tho appointment of the chairman 
and deputy chairmen of the Electricity Gounoil, and the members of 
the Central Electricity Generating Board and the Area Boards ; 
(6) approval of the development plans of the Generating and 
Area Boards, and of the Industry’s research programme. He would 
also have power to issue general directions to tho Electricity Council 
and the Generating and Area Boards if he considered such direction 
to be necessary In the national Interest. 

The Consultative Committees. The Government accepted the 
Herbert Committee’s recommendation for the strengthening of the 
consultative committees. 


Methods of Charging. The Government, did not, however, accept 
the Committee’s proposal for the abolition of the requirement in the 
1947 Act that methods of charging should be simplified. 

The terms of the Government’s Electricity Bill, implementing 
those of the White Paper proposals which required legislation, 
were also published on Nov. 28, the principal provisions being 
set out below : 

(1) From April 1, 1958, the Central Electricity Authority would be 
dissolved and its property, rights, liabilities, and obligations vested 
in tho Control Electricity Generating Board or in the Electricity 
Council, as might be agreed between them ; or, failing agreement, 
as tho Minister of Fuel and Power might decide. 

(2) As from April 1, 1958, the compensation payable to local 
authorities for their former undertakings nationalized in 1948 would 
be payable by tho Central Electrioity Generating Board and the 
Area Boards, instead of by tho Central Electrioity Authority. 

(3) Tho Electricity Council would pay compensation to members 
and officers of the Control Electricity Authority suffering loss as a 
result of the Bill, and provision would bo mado to safeguard their 
pension rights. 

(4) Tariff's for bulk electricity supplies would be fixed by the 
Central Electricity Generating Board after consultation with the 
Electricity Council Whore different prices were charged to different 
Area Boards, tho Generating Board would as far as possible ensure 
tlml the differences in price corresponded to differences in costs of 
supply. 

Atomic Power Stations. 

The Central Electricity Authority announced on Dec. 18 that 
contracts for the building of the atomic power stations at 
Brad well (Essex) and Berkeley (Glos.) had been awarded 
respectively to the Nuclear Power Plant Co. Ltd., and the 
A.E.X.-Jolm Thompson Nuclear Energy Co. Ltd. The 
Authority was also negotiating with the English Electric— 
Babcock and Wilcox— Taylor Woodrow group (which had 
joined forces for the exploitation of nuclear energy) regarding 
a third atomic power station at Inkiey Point, near the mouth 
of the River Parrott (Somerset) ; it was intended to proceed 
with construction at this site after planning approval and 
consent for the project had been given. 

On Dec. 1 8 it was also announced that the contract for the 
South of Scotland Electricity Board’s atomic power station at 
Hunterston (Ayrshire) had been awarded to the General 
Electric Company, The total value of the three contracts 
definitely awarded (Bradwell, Berkeley, and Hunterston) was 
stated to be “ well over £100,000,000. ’ 

Tho largest of the stations will bo that at Hunterston, with a total 
gen orating capacity of 3(10,000 kilowatts, as com pared with 300,000 
k.w. at Bradwell and 275,000 k.w. at Berkeley, Work will start on 
the Bradwell and Berkeley stations early In 1957. 

The Central Electricity Autlxoiffty stated on the same day (Deo. 13) 
that the output capacity of its first three nuclear power stations 
would aggregate about 850,000 k.w., and that the capital Investment 
would not be less than £120,000,000. It was clear that the capital 
cost of each station would not be less than 2k to 3 times that of a 
comparable coal- or oil-burning station, and that nuclear generation 
costs would at first probably be higher than from the Authority’s 
advanced typos of thermal plant. It was hoped, however, that 
construction costs of future nuolear power stations would progres- 
sively be reduced, and that, when more experience had been gained 
on such Important factors as the working lives of the reactors and 
the cost and life of tho fuel, nuclear generation would become 
competitive with thermal generation and might even be cheaper. 

The South of Scotland Electricity Board stated on Dec. 18 
that it had applied to the Secretary of State for Scotland for 
consent to build a further nuclear power station on the Ayrshire 
coast, and for confirmation of an Order for the compulsory 
purchase of the site. The station, which would provide about 
one-quarter of the total energy required for Scotland,, would 
cost nearly £40,000,000, but the overall cost per unit generated 
would be “ competitive with that of a corresponding coal-fired 
station.” A spokesman for the Authority said that the station 
would have “ no cooling towers, no smoke stacks, no water 
towers, railway sidings, or coal dumps ” ; moreover, the 
buildings would be “ of an elegant design ” and every care 
would be taken to preserve local amenities. 

The formation of a further British industrial group to tender 
for the design and supply of atomic power stations was 
announced on Dee. 18. The group, which will operate through 
a joint company— Atomic Power Construction Ltd. — with an 
authorized capital of £1,000,000, will consist of Richardsons 
Westgarth and Company Ltd. (suppliers of generating plant) ; 
International Combustion (Holdings) Ltd. (steam generating 
equipment, including the reactor, heat exchangers, and pressure 
vessels) ; and Crompton Parkinson Ltd. (switchgear, trans- 
formers, cables, and motors).— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Herbert Committee 
Report, 14860 A; Nuclear Power Stations, 14928 As 
15135 A 5 Construction Groups, 14360 A.) 
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A. POLAND. — - Agreement on Relations between 
Church and State. - Restoration of Religious Education. 

An agreement on the future relations between Church and 
State, worked out by the Joint Commission set up in November 
[see page 15244, first column], was announced in Warsaw on 
Dec. 8, 1956. 

The anno unccmeiiL t said that the Government representatives luid 
“ emphasized their readiness to remove those obstacles to tho 
realization of the principle of full religious freedom which had existed 
in the past/* The representatives of the Episcopate, on thoir side, 
had stated that “ as a result of the transformations in public life 
aimed at the consolidation of legality, peaceful co-existence, tho 
raising of social morality, and the righting of wrongs, the Government 
and the State authorities will find full understanding for these aims 
in the Church hierarohy and the clergy/* Moreover, tho Episcopate 
had expressed " full support for the work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment aiming at tho strengthening and development of People's 
Poland through the harmonious co-operation of all citizen h for the 
good of the country/* 

The Joint Commission reached agreement on six principles 
governing Church-State relations, as summarized below : 

(1) The Government would annul the decree of Fob. 0, 1900, 
dealing with appointments to ocolosiastical posts. A now Bill, which 
would bo submitted to the Joint Commission for upproval, would 
provide for the appointment of archbishops, diocesan bishops, 
coadjutors, and parish priests with the approval of both Church and 
State authorities. [The 1955 decree had given tho Government solo 
oontrol over appointments to ecclesiastical posts. I 

(2) The following prinoiplos were agreed upon with regard to 
religious instruction in schools : 

(а) Religious instruction would be provided in all primary and 
seoondary schools as an extra-curricular subjeot. 

(б) Such instruction would bo voluntary, and would be provided 
for all children whose parents expressed a wish for it. 

(c) Teachers of religion would be appointed by tho education 
authorities In agreement with the Church, and would be paid by 
the Ministry of Education. Syllabuses and manuals of religious 
instruction would be approved both by the Church and tho educa- 
tion authorities. 

(d) Inspection of religious instruction would bo carried out by both 
Church and State authorities, and the school authorities would 
" endeavour to enable children and young people to participate 
freely in religious practices outside sohool.” 

(e) The sohool authorities and the olergy would cjo - operate to 
ensure “ complete freedom and tolerance both to belie vers and non- 
believers/’ and would ** counteract all manifestations violating 
freedom of conscience/* 

(3) The Ministry of Health would Issue directives for the religious 
care of the sick. 

(4) There would also be religious care for prisoners, including 
the appointment of prison chaplains. 

(5) Nims removed in 1953 from the Opole, Wroclaw, and Katowice 
voivodships would be allowed to return there, while those who 
wished to leave Poland would be allowed to do so. Parish priests 
who had been removed from their parishes in the Western voivod- 
ships would also be allowed to return. 

(6) The Episcopate and the Government had reached agreement 
on the appointment of five new Bishops, nominated by tho Holy See, 
to diooeses in Western Poland. 

The Bishops referred to above were appointed to the 
dioceses of Wroclaw (Breslau), Opole (Oppeln), Gorzow, 
Gdansk (Danzig), and Olsztyn (Allenstein). As staled, they 
had been nominated by the Holy See, the appointments being 
confirmed both by the Polish Government and the Homan 
Catholic Church in Poland. (Polish Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15242 A.) 

B. INDONESIA. — Vice-President Hatta resigns. 

Dr. Mohammed Hatta, the Vice-President of Indonesia, 
formally resigned that office on Dec. 1, 1956. 

Although no official statement was issued on the reasons for his 
decision, it was reported in the Press that it was duo to the fact that 
important Government decisions had been taken without Ids know- 
ledge and against his advice. Vice-President Hatta’s resignation was 
deplored by the leaders of all parties except the Communists, the 
Indonesian Parliament adopting a resolution expressing its gratitude 
for his services to the nation. 

Dr. Hatta (54), one of the leaders of the Nationalist move- 
ment under Dutch rule, was kept under detention by the 
Netherlands Government from 1981 until the Japanese occupa- 
tion. After Japan’s surrender he proclaimed with President 
Sukarno the independence of Indonesia in 1945, and was 
chairman of the Indonesian delegation at The Hague Round- 
Table Conference of 1949. On the transfer of sovereignty he 
became Prime Minister of the then United States of Indonesia, 
and after the formation of a unitary State was appointed 
Vice-President in 1950. (Indonesian Embassy, London) 
(Prev. rep. Dr. Hatta, 11002 A.) 


C. GREECE - YUGOSLAVIA* — Greek Ministerial 
Visit to Yugoslavia. - Tito-Karamaniis Discussions. - 
Yugoslav support for Greece on Cyprus Question* 

M. Kammanlis and M. Avcroff, the Greek Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, visited Belgrade from Dec. 4-7, 1956, for 
discussions with President Tito and members of the Yugoslav 
Government. 

A communique issued at the end of the talks said that they had 
boon hold M in a friendly and cordial atmosphere ” and had shown 
« complete unanimity in considering various international problems 
and tho mutual relations between the two countries/* It continued : 

“ Both sides noted that important results have been achieved in 
tho development of Yugoslav- Greek co-operation, which, based on 
the principle of mutual respect and non-interference in ouch other’s 
affairs ... is a strong factor for stability and peace in this region . , . ” 
After stressing the desire of both countries to intensify thoir friend- 
ship mid co-operation, the communique went on s 

** Both Hides emphasized the need for a peaceful solution of the 
Cyprus question in accordance with the aspirations of the Cypriot 
population and in tho interests of peace and peaceful co-operation. 
Tho Yugoslav Government, basing IU views on the principle of the 
right of peoples to self-determination, expresses sincere sympathy 
with the population of Cyprus, jot well as Its readiness to lend moral 
and political support to ail constructive efforts aimed at a just 
settlement of this question/* 

The statement added 1 “ The two Governments, conscious of the 
use of tho Balkan Pact m a factor for peace, are agreed on the need 
for further efforts to bo made by all three partners [Greece, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia! with the aim of giving full efficacy to three- Power 
oo-oporutlon, They consider that the most effective method of 
achieving this aim is to remove tho causes which have brought about 
present difficulties. 

"Both sides regard as serious the events which have recently 
resulted in tho deterioration of international relations, and agree on 
tho condemnation of the use of force m a means of solving Inter- 
national disputes. They also consider that these events have once 
again demonstrated the important role which the U.Nf, can play as 
an effective instrument of peace In solving International disputes/* 

During a luncheon given to the Greek Ministers, both 
M. Kardclj (Vice-President of the Yugoslav Federal Executive 
Council) and M. Kammanlis referred to the Greco-Ttirklsh 
difficulties over Cyprus as having u deadlocked ” the Balkan 
Pact and rendered it 44 inactive,” They expressed the hope, 
however, that a solution would be found, M. Kammanlis 
declaring that “ whatever happens to the tripartite alliance* 
co-operation between Greece and Yugoslavia will certainly 
remain ilrm and untroubled.” M. Kardelj expressed Yugo- 
slavia’s 44 sincere sympathy and moral political support for the 
just demands of the population of Cyprus,” 

President Tito and Mine. Broz-Tito had visited Corfu from 
July 24-28, 1956, as the guests of King Paul and Queen 
Fredorika of the Hellenes. -(Tnnjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. 14459 A*) 


D. NEW ZEALAND, - Inauguration of Roxburgh 
Power Station. - Investigation into Inter-Island Power 
Cable across Cook Strait, 

The first unit of New Zealand’s largest new hydro-electric 
scheme, at Roxburgh, on the Oiutha River (South Island), was 
put into operation on July 28, 1956, Two out of the eight 
generators planned for the scheme were in operation by the end 
of 1956, providing 80,000 kilowatts of electric power, When 
completed, Roxburgh will be one of the largest hydro-electric 
stations in the Southern Hemisphere, with a capacity of 820,000 
kw., and will more tlmn double the amount of power available in 
the whole of the South Island. The station lies 102 miles 
inland from Dunedin, 

On March 6, 1956, it had been announced by Mr, Gocmrnan 
(the Minister in charge of the State Hydro-electric Department) 
that a survey of Cook Strait had been begun by British Insu- 
lated Callender’s Cables Ltd,* in conjunction with the Royal 
New Zealand Navy and the NX Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, as the first step In Investigating a proposal 
for a submarine power cable between the North and South 
Islands. (NX Directorate of Information, Wellington) 


E. ARCHITECTURE, j- British Royal Gold Modal 
conferred on Finnish Architect. 


It was announced by the Roval Institute of British Arehb 
tects on Jan. 7 that H.M. the Queen had awarded the Royal 
Gold Modal for Architecture for 1987 to the Finnish architect* 
Hr. Alvar Aalto. A pioneer of the modem sohool of umlii 


Hr. Aalto (58) is Finland’s leading architect and Is inter- 
nationally known for his housing* industrial and elide buildings 
m that country*— notably the Pahnio sanatorium* an out- 
standing example in the use of reinforced concrete. (Times) 

(Frev. rep* A.) 
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JANUARY 12 — 19 , 1957 


A. UNITED KINGDOM.— The Macmillan Government. 

The new Cabinet appointed by Mr. Macmillan was approved 
by the Queen on Jan. 18, its membership being as follows : 


Mr. Harold Macmillan 
♦Lord Salisbury 
Mr. R. A. Butler 

♦Viscount Kilmuir 
Mr. Peter Thomeycroft . . 
♦Mr. Sclwyn Lloyd 
♦Lord Home 

♦Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd . . 

Mr. J. S. Maetay 
Mr. Duncan Snnclys 
Sir David Eccles . . 

♦Mr. De|qkHoathcoat Amory 

j 

♦Mr. Iain J^nc|f‘od . . 


Mr. Henry Brooke 


!<-)!' 


Prime Minister. 

Lord President of the Council. 

Home Secretary and Lord Privy 
Seal. 

Lord Chancellor. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Foreign Secretary. 

Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations. 

Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

Secretary of Stale for Scotland. 

Minister of Defence. 

President of the Board of Trade. 

Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, and Food. 

Minister of Labour and National 
Service. 

Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and Minister for 


h)/ Welsh Affairs. 


Lord Ilailsham . . . . Minister of Education. 

Sir Percy Mills . . . . Minister of Power. 

♦Mr. Harold Watkinson . . Minister of Transport and Civil 

Aviation. 

♦Dr. Charles Ilill . . . . Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster. 

* Held same portfolio to the Eden Government. 

An official announcement was issued at the same time 
stating that : 

(1) Lord Salisbury would remain Leader of the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Butler Leader of the House of Commons. 

(2) Mr. Henry Brooke, the new Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, would also have special responsibility for Welsh 
affairs. 


(3) Dr. Hill, in addition to his duties as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, would be responsible for the co-ordination 
of Government information services at home and abroad. 


(4) Sir Percy Mills (see below) would be responsible for 
Government policy in relation to power resources generally. 
He would (a) assume the existing functions of the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power in respect of coal, gas, electricity, and oil ; 
(6) be responsible for extending the use of atomic energy as a 
source of industrial power ; and (c) take over from the President 
of the Board of Trade the latter’s responsibilities for iron and 
steel. It was announced that Sir Percy Mills would receive a 
barony and would be appointed a Privy Councillor, and that 
the title of his office would be changed from Minister of Fuel 
and Power to Minister of Power. 

a The inclusion in the Cabinet of Sir Percy Mills and Mr. 
inson (Minister of Transport) “ reflects the importance 
attached to the expansion and development of the basic 
materials and services which arc vital to the efficiency of 
British industry.” 

It was also announced that viscounties would be conferred 
upon Major Gwilym Lloyd-George (02), formerly Home Secre- 
tary and Minister for Welsh Affairs, and Sir Walter Monckton 
(66), the former Paymaster-General ; that a barony would be 
conferred upon Mr. Patrick BueUan-Hcpburn (55), formerly 
Minister of Works ; and that the Order of the Companions of 
Honour would be conferred upon Mr. James Stuart (59), 
formerly Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Outstanding features of the new Cabinet were the retention 
of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd at the Foreign Office ; the appointment of 
Mr. Butler as Home Secretary, of Mr. Peter Thorney croft as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of Mr. Duncan Sandys as 
Minister of Defence ; and the inclusion of Sir Percy Mills— an 
industrialist who has never held political office— as Minister of 
Power. Eight members of the Cabinet retained the portfolios 
they held under Sir Anthony Eden (Lord Salisbury, Viscount 
Kilmuir, Lord Home, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
Mr. Hcathcoat Amory, Mr, Macleod, and Mr. Watkinson), 
while six former Ministers left the Cabinet— Major Lloyd- 
George, Sir Walter Monckton, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Antony 
Head (Minister of Defence), Lord Selkirk (Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster), and Mr. Buchan-Hepburn. Four of these 
—Major Lloyd-George, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Buchan-Hepburn, and 
Sir Walter Monckton— had informed Mr. Macmillan of their 
willingness to make way for younger men. 


The new members of the Cabinet were Mr. Maelay, Mr. Henry 
Brooke, Lord Hailsham, Sir Percy Mills, Mr. Watkinson (who, 
although Minister of Transport in the Eden Government, did 
not have Cabinet rank), and Dr. Hill. The new appointments 
reduced the number of Cabinet Ministers from 19 to 18 (as a 
result of Mr. Butler combining the posts of Lord Privy Seal 
and Home Secretary), and also reduced the average age of 
Cabinet Ministers from 55 to 53. The oldest member of the new 
Cabinet is Sir Percy Mills (67), and the youngest is Mr. Macleod 
(43). 

Mr. Butler (54) became Home Secretary m succession to Major 
Lloyd-George (who had been at the Home Offioe since 1954), while 
remaining Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons. 
He had been Chancellor of the Exchequer from October 1951 to 
December 1955. [For biographical details see page 11795, first 
column]. 

Mr. Thomeycroft (47), who succeeded Mr. Macmillan as Chauoellor 
of the Exchequer, had. been President of the Board of Trade for over 
five years, and had proved himself one of the ablest of the younger 
members of the Government — particularly by bis skilful handling of 
the controversial Monopolies Bill, which he piloted through Parlia- 
ment. As a back-henoher before 1951 he was chairman of the Tory 
Reform Group, and played a leading part m drafting Design for 
Freedom and similar documents which helped to mould Conservative 
policy during the years in Opposition. 

Mr. Duncan Sandys (4 8), son-in-law of Sir Winston Churchill, 
succeeded Mr. Macmillan in 1954 as Ministor of Housing and Local 
Government, in which capacity ho had to deal with the Government’s 
rating and rents legislation. He had previously been Minister of 
Supply (1951-54), a post in which he was responsible for piloting 
through Parliament the legislation denationalizing the iron and 
steel industry. Mr. Sandys became the tenth holder of the Defence 
portfolio in 11 years, and the fifth in under 2 J years, his predecessors 
having included Mr. Head, Sir Walter Monckton, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
Mr. Macmillan, and Field-Marshal Alexander. 

Mr. Maelay (51), who succeeded Mr. James Stuart at the Scottish 
Office, had been Minister of State at the Colonial Office since October 
1956. Sir David Eccles (52), formerly Minister of Education, 
succeeded Mr. Thomeycroft at the Board of Trade, while Viscount 
Hailsham, who had been. First Lord of tho Admiralty for only four 
months, succeeded Sir David at the Ministry of Education and 
ontorod the Cabinet for the first time. 

[Biographies of Mr. Maelay and Lord Hailsham are given In 
15152 B and 15072 D rospeotivoly, and of Sir David Eccles on page 
11796, first column]. 

Mr. Henry Brooke (53), formorly Conservative leader on the 
London County Council, took over the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government from Mr. Duncan Sandys, and also became 
Ministor for Welsh Affairs in succession to Major Lloyd-George, who 
had combined it with tho Home Secretaryship. It was explained that 
responsibility for Welsh affairs had been transferred to the Ministry 
of Housing and Looal Government since most Welsh problems were 
concerned with looal government matters. Mr. Broolce was Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in the Eden Government. 

Dr. Charles Hill (52) — the “ radio doctor,” and formerly secretary 
to the British Medical Association — succeeded. Lord Selkirk as 
Chancellor of tho Duohy of Lancaster, with special responsibility for 
co-ordinating Government information servioes at home and abroad. 
[Prior to Sir Anthony Eden’s resignation, it had been announced on 
Nov. 30, 1950, that Dr. Hill— then Postmaster-General— would have 
responsibility for co-ordinating Government publicity and public 
relations, with tho exception of the Information services of the 
Foreign Office. These duties had previously devolved upon Sir 
Walter Monckton, then Paymaster- General.] 

Sir Percy Mills (67), chairman of the Birmingham, firm of W. & T. 
Avery Ltd. (makers of scales and balances), is an industrialist with 
long experience of working with Government departments, though 
he had never previously taken part in public life. In 1951 he was 
called in by Mr. Macmillan (then Minister of Housing and Local 
Government) as honorary adviser on housing, and played an 
important part in helping Mr. Macmillan achieve the Conservative 
Party’s target of 300,000 houses a year. A past president of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce (1947-48), he had held the 
wartime and post-war posts of Controller-General of Machine Tools 
(1940-44), head of the Production Division of the Ministry of Pro- 
duction (1943-44), and president of the Economic Sub -Commission of 
the British element of the Control Commission for Germany (1944-46). 
More recently (until 1954) he was oliairman of the National Research 
Development Corporation. A self-made man, he was educated 
at an elementary sohool at Barnard Castle, County Durham. 


Other Ministerial Appointments. 

The following appointments of Ministers not in the Cabinet 
were announced on Jan. 16 : 


Lord Selkirk 

♦Mr, John Hare 
Mr. George Ward 
♦Mr. J. A. Boyd- Carpenter . . 

Mr. Aubrey Jones 
Mr. Dennis Vosper 
Mr. Hugh Molson 
Mr. Ernest Marples . , 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Secretary for War. 

Secretary for Air. 

Minister of Pensions and 
National Insurance. 
Minister of Supply. 

Minister of Health. 

Minister of Works. 
Postmaster-General. 
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Mr. Reginald Maudling . . Paymaster-General. 

♦Lord Munster . . . . Minister without portfolio. 

♦Lord Strathclyde . . . . Minister of State, Scottish 

Office. 

♦Commander Percy Noble . . \ Ministers of Slate for Foreign 
Mr. David Ormsl>y-Gore . . J Affairs. 

Mr. Derek Walker-Smith . . Minister of State, Board of 

Trade. 

Lord Perth Minister of Stale for Colonial 

Affairs. 

♦Sir Reginald Manningham- 

Buller Attorney-General. 

♦Mr. W. R. Milligan . . . . Lord Advocate. 

♦Sir Harry Hylton-Foster . . Solicitor-General. 

♦Mr. William Grant .. .. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

♦Mr. Edward Heath . . Parliamentary Secretary to 

the Treasury. 

Mr. Enoch Powell .. .. Financial Secretary to the 

Treasury. 

Mr. Nigel Birch .. .. Economic Secretary to the 

Treasury. 

♦Held same portfolios In the Eden Government. 

It was also announced that Mr. Ward, Mr. Vosper, Mr. 
Marples, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Mr. Walker-Smith, and Lord Perth 
would become Privy Councillors ; that Mr. Maudling, as 
Paymaster-General, would represent the Minister of Power in 
the House of Commons ; and that Mr. Heath would remain 
Government Chief Whip. 

Ten Ministers, including the Law officers and Mr. Heath, 
retained the offices they held in the previous Government. The 
only new Ministers were Lord Perth, who became Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs, and Mr. Marples, who returned to the 
Government after being a back-bencher for just over a year. 

All the other Ministers were members of the Eden Govern- 
ment but were allotted different portfolios in the. new Govern- 
ment. Two of them accepted less senior posts than they held 
in the Eden Administration — Mr. Reginald Maudling, who was 
Minister of Supply with a salary of £5,000 a year, became 
Paymaster-General with a salary of £3,000 ; and Mr. Nigel 
Birch, vi lio was Secretary of State for Air (£5,000), accepted the 
post of Economic Secretary to the Treasury (£2,000). 

Mr. Turton (formerly Minister of Health), Mr. Austin Low 
(formerly Minister ol State, Board of Trade), and Lord Reading 
(formerly Minister oi State for Foreign Affairs) left the Govern- 
ment. It was stated that Mr. Turton had expressed his readiness 
to become a back-bencher, whilst Mr. Low had asked the 
Prime Minister to exclude him from consideration for personal 
reasons. The K.C.M.G. was conferred on Lord Reading. 

Lord Selkirk (51), who succeeded Lord Hailsham at tlie Admiralty*, 
is a Scottish representative peer and a brother of the Duke of 
Hamilton. He was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the Eden 
Government. Mr. Ward (49), who succeeded Mr. Nigel Birch us 
Secretary for Air, served as a regular officer in the R.A.F. boforo and 
during the war, was Under-Secretary for Air in 1951-52, and since 
then had been Parliamentary and Financial Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Mr. Aubrey Jones (45), formerly Minister of Fuel and Power, became 
Minister of Supply in suooesslou to Mr. Maudling (39), who succeeded 
Sir Walter Monckton as Paymaster- General and who, as stated above, 
will act as spokesman for the new Minister of Power (Sir Peroy Mills) 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr, Vosper (41), Mr. Turton’s successor as Minister ot Health, was 
P arliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education in the Eden 
Government, Mr. Molson (53), appointed Minister of Works vfee 
Mr. Buchan-Hep burn, is a former chairman of the Tory Reform 
Group, and was Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation In the last Government. Mr. Marples 
(49), who succeeded Dr. Hill as Postmaster-General, was Parlia- 
mentary Secrotary to the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 
in 1954-55. but was not included in the Government formed by Sir 
Anthony Eden In April 1955. A former Parliamentary Secretary* to 
the Ministry of Housing and Looal Government, ho was Mr. Mac- 
millan’s principal lioutenont In the drive to build 300,000 houses a 
year. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore (38), who succeeded Lord Reading as one of the 
two Ministers of State at the Foreign Offlco, is the son of Lord 
Harlech, a former Colonial Secretary. He was formerly Joint Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. It was announced that Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore would deal mainly with European affairs, and the other 
Minister of State (Commander Noble) with United Nations affairs. 
Lord Perth (49), successor to Mr. Maclay as Minister of State at the 
Colonial Office, is a banker, and a director of the Atlas Assurance 
Company. Ho served during the war in the Intelligence Corps and 
at the Ministry of Production. 

Mr. Walker-Smith (40), who succeeded Mr. Austin Low as Minister 
of State at the Board of Trade, is a barrister, and a former chairman 
of tho Conservative 1922 Committee, He was Parliamentary 
Secretary to tho Board of Trade In 1955-50, and in November 1956 
became Economic Secretary to the Treasury — a post In which he 


succeeded Sir Edward Boyle after tho latter’s resignation from tho 
Government on tho Suoss question. Mr. Enoch Powell (44), anooofjMor 
to Mr. Henry Brooke as Financial Secretary to the Treasury, was 
formerly Parliamentary Secretary to tho Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. Mr. Nigel Birch (51), tho former Secretary of 
State for Air, became Economic Secretary to the Treasury in 
succession to Mr. Walker-Smith. 

Aa Order was issued on dan. 10 changing the “style and 
title ” of the Minister of Fuel and Power (Sir Percy Mills) to 
Minister of Power. The Ministry of Fuel and Power -now 
renamed the Ministry of Power— was set up under the wartime 
Coalition Government in 1942. 

Mr. Macmillan’s Broadcast on Government Policy. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan’s first policy statement as Prime 
Minister was made in a B.B.C, parly political broadcast in the 
evening of Jan. 17. The Prime Minister spoke as follows s 

" It is with a mixture of sorrow and pride that I speak to you as 
Prime Minister to-night, Borrow, because my friend and leader has 
had to lay down his burden because of grievous illness, A man of 
character and courage. I am sure there is not one of you in this 
country who does not Join with me in wishing him a speedy restoration 
to health and a safe voyage. But apart from that, It is a matter of 
very great pride to be called to the great office of Prime Minister. 

“ Every now and again since the war I have heard people say s 
“Isn’t Britain only a second or third class power now t Isn't she on 
the way cut ! ' What nonsense ! This Is a groat country, and do not 
lot us bo ashamed to say so. It has a superb record of achievement of 
every kind. The country that produced men such as James Watt and 
his steam-engine, the men who drib mastered the atom, the country 
that built tho first atomic power station, has no reason to quiver 
before temporary difficulties. After all, In this year that has Just passed 
we have had all-time record exports and the best savings for yearn, 
Twice in my lifetime t have heard tho same old tale about our being 
a second-rate power, and I have lived to see the answer. 

“ It is true that In a material sense “-population, the tonnage of 
steel made, or supplies of metals and raw materials -this island 
cannot match the vast resources cither of the United States or of 
Russia. All the same, Britain Is not ©lone. Think of the Common- 
wealth and all that it means. Then there are the peoples of Europe. 
With those countries, with Franco perhaps particularly, we already 
have close ties. I firmly believe It Is our destiny to work more and 
more closely with them. The total of tho strength and wealth in all 
those communities, Commonwealth and Europe, is no less than that 
of tho two giant powers. But of course It Is not. just material resources 
that make a nation groat. It is character and leadership, not only in 
Government but in Industry, in the trade unions, in the home, 
everywhere. 

" There arc certainly some problems ahead of us. We are all 
protty conscious of what they are. Tho shortage of petrol and oil, 
for instance. I do not Intend to-night to go into all tho pros and eons 
of recent ovonts in tho Middle East. I believe history will Justify 
what wo did. Tho difficulties wo are up ©gainst are the price of paying 
for action. But remember tho price of inaction, the price we would 
have hod to pay for lotting things ©lido —that might have been very 
high indeed. 

** Whon wo think of the future of our country and it is the future 
I want to talk about to-night * -them is a lot to be thankful for, When 
I first wont into politics as a very young man m the Member for 
Stockton, all Toes-sldc was suffering from tho great depression that 
followed tho JTrst World War, The older mum among yon will 
remember those years. I have never forgotten them, Elko so many 
othor young men I was struck with the Inequalities of wealth, and 
especially the poverty caused by large-scale unemployment, and I 
rather rebelled against It. But a lot has been done since then. The 
great Inequalities of wealth have disappeared. There is poverty and 
suffering ©bill, particularly among retired folk and others with fixed 
Incomes. But, broadly speaking, the standard of living, the level of 
employment, and the enjoyment of life have steadily risen. We 
have built our defences against want and sickness, and we are proud 
of it. Of course, however well it la managed, it costa, and must cost, 
a great deal of money. Then there is defence. That cost! money too. 
How aro we going to pay for It aU 1 There is only one way. By our 
work, our skill, our brains, our know-how— in a word, our character. 

° Now I must frankly com© to a point on which people do differ. 
There is the old picture of the cake which 1$ our national wealth. I 
am sorry to drag in this old friend, but It does help to illustrate the 
point. There are some who are most anxious to see that the cake 
should be out into slices of absolutely equal else, however thin, They 
do not seem to bother about the site of the cake Itself, They ore 
thinking of the so-called • Equality State. 1 But f do not believe that 
Is what our people want. Ample opportunity, not drab equality, is 
what they want. No-one should be allowed to sink below a docent 
level, but everyone should be free to rise according to his gifts, his 
work, and hie worth. There is nothing to be ashamed of in getting to 
the top, whether It is your department, your profession, your business, 
your trade, or whatever it is, or being paid In proportion to the slue 
of Job you do. 

" Th0 success of a country Is the success of the men and women who 
make It up. This is the kind of thought behind the things wo are 
going to try to do. Let me give you three examples, although you 
will not expect me here to announce a new policy : the place for that 
Is Parliament, 
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u First, power : the old sources of power — coal, gas, oil, and 
electricity — and the now sources ns well. Wo lead the world in the 
production of atomic energy for peaceful and industrial purposes, 
and we are going to stay in the load. That is why I appointed us 
Minister of Power— not Fuel and Power-Sir Percy Mills. He has 
tremendous experience of business and also of working for the Govern- 
ment in the war and after the war — in fact, ho was my right-hand 
man in reaching the target of 300,000 houses, and I believe wo went 
beyond it. His job is to take over the direction of all our power 
resources. Mind you, ntomio energy is not going to solve all our 
probloms, at least for a long time. It is not the atom yet, it is coal, 
and the men who get it from the ground, on whom our future will 
dopond for many years to come. And, of course, oil. But power from 
all its sources is the key to the future. 

“ Now a word on defence. We certainly cannot do without our 
dofenoos. We have obligations to ourselves and to our partners. We 
must oarry our fair share, hut not more than our fair share. We are 
going to make sure that we are not spending money on things wo do 
not need or commitments we cannot sustain. There must be no waste 
of monoy. No vosted interests, however strong, and no traditions, 
howovor good, must stand in our way. 

“ Then there is education. It is in the schools and universities 
whore our characters are shaped. It is there, too, that wo must look 
for the scientists, the technologists, and tho technicians we shall need 
in such growing numbers ; and that is why wo are building so many 
now schools and why we are making it possible for more boys and 
girls every year to go on to tho universities. That is why we are 
expanding our technical oollogos. 

“ There la one more thing to which I want to make reference. A lot 
of people arc worried about our relations with tho United Statos. 
Tho life of tho free world depends upon tho partnership between ns. 
Any partners are bound to have their differences now and then. I 
have always found It bo. But true partnership is basod upon respect. 
We do not Intend to part from the Americans and wo do not intend to 
be satellites. I am sure they would not want us to be so. The 
stronger wo are, tho bettor partners wo shall be ; and I fool certain 
that as tho months pass wo shall draw continually closer together 
with mutual confidence and respect. 

“ I havo a fine body of colleagues— that is why I chose thorn — to 
got on with tho Government job. That is why there is not going to 
bo an olootlon. I am grateful to tho old colleagues who stay with mo, 
particularly to Mr. Butler, my chief portnor in this now enterprise. I 
am grateful to tho old colleagues who thought it right to make way 
for others, and to those who care about what they do, not what they 
are called ; and I am bringing in some now men. I have a strong and 
united team. I am not bothered by this business of calculating 
whether wo are on the left or the right of the Conservative Party. 
Wo all boltove In progressive Conservatism, and wo are going forward 
together with oonfkUmoo. 

“ Just one word more. Tho country expects leadership, and I shall 
do my best to give it. As for courage and character, I know the 
British people have this in full measure. All we need Is confidence in 
our country and in ourselves. Bo do not lot us havo any more 
defeatist talk of second-daws Powers and of dreadful things to come. 
Britain has been groat, is great, and win stay great, provided we 
dose our ranks and got on with tho Job." 

President Eisenhower*# Message to Mr. Macmillan. 

The text of messages exchanged between President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Macmillan was issued on Jan. 15. 

President Elsenhower's letter (dated Jan. 14) was worded as 
follows : 

“ Dear Harold,— I send my warmest congratulations to you on 
becoming Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. Your distinguished 
career is well known on this side of tho Atlantic, and has earned our 
widespread respeot. My own warm admiration stems, as you know, 
from our association in North Africa and through the succeeding 
years. For me that association has been as agreeable as it has been 
productive, 

“ I feel confident you will bring to your now task the same vision, 
determination, and sympathetic understanding you have shown In 
the past. For myself, and for tho people of the United States, let me 
wish you every success in carrying out the great responsibilities which 
now devolve upon you as Prime Minister. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 

Dwight D. Eisenhower." 

The Prime Minister replied : 

«« My Dear Friend,-— Thank you for your kind message. I too have 
warm and vivid memories of the time when we worked together in 
North Africa, and of our association since then. You know how much 
importance I attach to the friendship between the peoples of Britain 
and the United States, not least because of my own personal links 
with your country. I look forward to working with you onoe again to 
further this friendship. 

With all good wishes, 

Harold Macmillan." 

Mr. Dulles sent a letter to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd saying that he 
was 44 extremely happy ” that Mr. Lloyd was continuing as 
Foreign Secretary, and extending his “ good wishes and a warm 
Lope that our common effort on behalf of the free world may 
make steady progress in the important times ahead." 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(P*ev. rep. Mr. Macmillan, Prime Minister, 15301 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES - 
CANADA. *— ■ Release of Secret Atomic Information. - 
U.S. and Canadian Uranium Reserves. 

It was simultaneously announced on Dec. 12, 1956, in 
London, Washington and Ottawa that the U.K., U.S., and 
Canadian Governments had agreed to release a large volume 
of information on atomic developments which had hitherto 
remained secret under security restrictions. The information 
released applied solely to the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
and not to its military applications. 

Tho U.K. Atomic Energy Authority explained that a considerable 
volume of material to assist in the peaceful development of atomic 
energy would become available as reports, drawings, and other 
material wore declassified. Such material would be of particular 
value to British industrial organizations engaged on the nuclear power 
programme ; e.g. information not only of the Calder Hall type of 
reactor but also of other types under consideration would be freed 
from security restrictions. Moreover, it would become possible for 
the first time to release detailed production figures of uranium ore 
and concentrates. 

The chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission (Rear- 
Admiral Lewis Strauss) said that the information released would he 
" of great assistance to other nations in fulfilling tho aims of President 
Eisenhower’s atoras-for-poaco programme." 

On the same date statistics were issued in Washington and 
Ottawa giving, for the first time, detailed figures of the uranium 
reserves of the U.S. A. and Canada. The U.S. Atomic Com- 
mission announced that domestic ore reserves in the U.S.A. 
(i.e. uranium still in the ground) were estimated at 60,000,000 
tons as at Nov. 1, 1956, of which 41,000,000 tons (over 68 per 
cent) were in New Mexico, 7,500,000 tons in Utah, 4,100,000 
tons in Colorado, 2,600,000 tons m Arizona, 2,300,000 ton9 in 
Wyoming, 1,500,000 tons in Washington State, and 1,000,000 
tons in other areas. 

The U.S. Atomic Enorgy Commission also disclosed tho following 
information : (1) production of uranium concentrate (uranium oxide) 
had doubled during 1956 and now stood at an annual rate of 8,000 
tons [uranium concentrate represents about 0.25 per cent of any 
given amount of orudo ore] ; (2) 7,600 tons of concentrate had been 
producod between July 1955 and December 1956 ; (3) 840,000 tons of 
crude ore had been mined from July to December, 1955, compared 
with an estimated total of 3,000,000 tons for 1956 ; (4) the daily 
oapacity of the 12 uranium mills in the U.S.A. totalled 8,960 tons of 
uranium ore. 

The Canadian Government stated that Canada’s known 
reserves of uranium ore were estimated at 225,000,000 tons, 
with a uranium content of 237,000 Lons. Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Ltd. (the Crown company responsible for the Canadian 
uranium programme) said that Canada’s uranium production, 
now running at a rate of 3,800 tons a year, was expected to 
rise sharply in 1957 and to reach 14,000-15,000 tons a year by 
mid-1958. Only a few hundred tons a year would be required 
for the Canadian atomic energy programme over the next five 
years, and the remainder would be available for sale to other 
countries or for stockpiling. The president of the Eldorado 
company (Mr. W, J. Bennett) said that the estimate of Canada’s 
uranium ore deposits at 225,000,000 tons was “ on the con- 
servative side." — (Times - New York Times - Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 15133 A.) 

B. CEYLON. — United National Party Victory in 
Colombo Municipal Elections. 

Elections to the Colombo Municipal Council on Dec.l 5,1950, 
resulted in a victory for the United National Party, which won 
18 out of the 31 seats and secured an overall majority on the 
council for the first time in ten years. 

The People’s United Front (Mahajana Eksath Pcmmuna), the 
Government party led by Mr. Bandaranaiko, obtained only five 
seats ; the left-wing (“ Trotskyist ") Lanka SamaSamaja party three 
seats ; the Communists two seats ; and Independent candidates three 
seats. Among United National Party members, the Mayor of 
Colombo (Mr. A. V. Sngatliadasa) was returned with an increased 
majority. The leador of the Lanka Sama Samaj a party. Dr. Perera, 
(Leader of the Opposition in the House of Representatives), was 
among those defeated, whilo Mr. Pieter Kounoman, the Communist 
leader, had his majority halved. 

Results of local elections held on the same date in other parts 
of Ceylon also showed that the United National Party had 
gained ground at the expense of the People’s United Front. 
Of the 88 candidates put forward by the U N.P. for 14 local 
bodies, including the Colombo Municipal Council, 51 were 
successful, whereas of the 181 candidates put up by the P.U.F. 
for 25 local bodies, only 65 secured election. Mr. Bandaranaike 
issued a post-election statement claiming that the principal 
support for his party came from the rural, and not from the 
urban areas. (Ceylon Government Information Department) 

(Prev. rep. Ceylon General Election, 14849 A.) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — Dr. Hammarskjdld’s Reports 
to U.N. General Assembly. - Afro-Aslan Resolution on 
Anglo-French Withdrawal from Egypt. - Announcement 
of British and French Withdrawal. - Mr. Selwyn Lloyd s 
Statement to House of Commons. - Repudiation of 
« Collusion ” AUegations. - Arrival and Build-up ot U.JN. 
Emergency Force in. Egypt. - Allied Evacuation of Fort 
Said. - Egyptian Breaches of Cease-fire. - Fedayeen 
Attacks on Allied and U.N. Troops. - Abduction and 
Death of Lieutenant Moorhouse. - Report on Port Said 
Casualties. - Allied Casualties in Port Said Operations. 

Three documents on the Middle East situation were presented 
by the U.N. Secretary-General (Dr. Hammarskjold) on Nov. 20, 
1956, to the regular (eleventh) session of the U.N. General 
Assembly, which had opened in New York on Nov. 12. As 
explained on page 15202, the Middle East question had been 
transferred to the agenda of the regular session as a matter ol 
priority. 

The documents presented by Dr. Hammarskjdld, sum- 
marized below, comprised (1) a report on “ basic points for 
the presence and functioning in Egypt of the U.N. Emergency 
Force ” ; (2) an aide-mimoire on this matter ; and (0) a report 
on “ arrangements for clearing the Suez Canal.” 

The U.N. Emergency Force. 

Dr. Hammarskjdld pointed out that tko Egyptian aoyommont, 
though accepting the creatiou of a U.N. Emergency I orce (UN’RJ ) in 
principle, had asked for clarification of certain points in connexion 
with the U.N. resolution setting up this force. He had therefore had 
exchanges of views with the Egyptian Government, and had given 
his “ interpretations of the relevant General Assembly resolutions in 
respect of the character and functions of the Force.” The Egyptian 
Government had accepted these “ interpretations ” and had agreed 
that U.N. troops should be sent to Egypt. The first transport of 
U.N. troops had accordingly taken place on Nov. 15, 1956. 

Though this exchange of views was ” sufficient as a basis for the 
despatch of the first units,” ho had nevertheless felt that ” a firmer 
foundation has to be laid for the presence and functioning of the 
Force in Egypt, and for the continued co-operation of the Egyptian 
authorities.” For these reasons he had visited Cairo on Nov. 10-18 
and had discussed with President Nasser and Dr. FawzJ {tho Egyptian 
Foreign Minister) “ basio points for tho presence and functioning of 
UNEF in Egypt.” Tho results of these discussions were included in 
the aide-m6moir& accompanying the present report [see bolowl, which 
had the approval of the Egyptian Government. 

Dr. Hammarskjdld also informed the Assembly that he had visited 
the UNEF staging areas at Gapodiohino (near Naples) and Abu 
Sueir (Egypt), and gave the following 44 indications as to the 
numerical development of the Force ” : (a) as at Nov. 20, 1956, 
696 U.N. troops had arrived at Abu Sueir, with a furthor 282 at 
Gapodiohino ; (6) a total of 2,240 U.N. troops would proceed to 
Egypt ** in the immodiate future ” ; (c) a furthor 1,260 would bo 
“ tr ans ferred to Naples or directly to Egypt at times still to bo 
determined.” 

The Secretary- General added : 44 The initial activities of tho Force 
are determined by the faot that, as yet, no withdrawals have taken 
place In compliance with tho General Assembly’s resolutions of 
Nov. 2 and Nov. 7, 1956. In pursuance of those resolutions, I shall 
report to the Assembly on this matter as soon as I recoive clarifica- 
tions from the Governments concerned [i.e. Britain, Franco and 
Israel].” 

Aide-M£moire on U.N. Force in Egypt. 

Dr. Hammarskjdld said in his aide-mSmoire that “ tho Government 
of Egypt and the U.N. Secretary-General have stated their under- 
standing on the basio points for the presence and functioning of 
UNEF, as follows : 

“ ( 1 ) The Government of Egypt deolares that, when exorcising its 
sovereign rights on any matter concerning the presence and 
functioning of UNEF, it will be guided, in good faith, by its accep- 
tance of the General Assembly resolution of Nov. 5, 1056. 

“ (2) The U.N. takes note of this declaration . . . and declares that 
the activities of UNEF will be guided, in good faith, by the task 
established for the Force in the aforementioned resolution ; in 
particular, the United Nations, understanding this to correspond to 
the wishes of the Government of Egypt, reaffirms its willingness to 
maintain UNEF until its task is completed. 

« (3) The Government of Egypt and the Secretary- General declare 
that it is their intention to proceed forthwith, In tho light of (1) and 
(2) above, to explore jointly couorete aspects of the functioning of 
UNEF, Including Its stationing and the quostion of its lines of 
communication and supply. The Govomment of Egypt, confirming 
its intention to facilitate the functioning of UNEF, and the United 
Nations are agreed to expedite, In co-operation, tho implementation 
of guiding principles arrived at as a result of that joint exploration on 
the basis of the Resolutions of tho General Assembly.” 


Clearance of Suez Canal. 

Dr. Hammarskjdld reported on this matter as follows : ** In the 
course of tho recent hostilities in Egypt, great damage was done to 
tho Huoz Canal. The Canal Is now out of function, and considerable 
efforts of a most urgent charaoter are needed to clear it from obstruc- 
tions. In its resolution of Nov. 2, 1956, tho General Assembly urged 


that steps bo taken to reopen the Canal* Immediately upon the 
adoption of the resolution, the Secret ary-GenertU proceeded to 
explore the technical possibilities of engaging the services of private 
firms for assistance in the clearing operations. For that purpose he 
addressed himself to the Governments of Denmark ami the Nether- 
lands. On tho basis of replies received, contacts were made with a 
.... 


« During the Hecrotary-Ueneral’s visit, to Gairo on Nov, 16-lH, he 
had an opportunity to discuss tho mutter directly with the Govern- 
ment of Egypt. In view of the urgency of clearing the obstructions 
in tho Canal, and the scope of the task, the Government of Egypt 
addressed to him a request for U.N, assistance in arrangements for 
this purpose, m a matter of high priority. Tim Government of Egypt 
considered that the work should be started Immediately upon the 
withdrawal of non-Egyptian forces from Port Haid and the ('anal 

area Tho Boorotary-Gonoral gave his assurance, In principle, that 

tho U.N. would seek to provide such assistance, In pursuance of this 
assurance, he now wishes to submit the question to the General 
Assembly. 


” The exploration undertaken has Indicated that various private 
enterprises, with important resources, might agree to co-operate in 
clearing tho Canal. Tho Beorotury-Uonoml proposes that the General 
Assembly , . . should authorise him to proceed with his exploration 
of existing possibilities, and to negotiate agreements with such firms 
as might speedily and effectively undertake the clearing operations* 
As Indicated above, he would given the approval of the General 
Assembly - address himself to firms In countries outside tho present 
confilol. In his contacts with the firms approached, he would try to 
clarify to what extent they, in turn, may need assistance from 
enterprises not directly approached by the United Nations. 


“ At the present stage tho Hoerotary- General is not prepared to 
indicate how tho costs should be shared, tie intends to revert to this 
question when tho approximate costs have been estimated, lie will, 
at tho proper stage of the negotiations, request the necessary 
authority to conclude agreements concerning the operation. 


“ In tho course of its discussions with the Secretary -General, the 
Government of Egypt expressed Its wish to see the operation com- 
pleted with tho utmost speed. In view of the interest of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, as well as of all users of the Canal, the HocrHary* 
General feels that the most expeditious procedure to achieve the 
desired results should be followed la this matter, That is why he 
suggests that the General Assembly should authorize him, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee set up under the Assembly’s 
resolution of Nov. 2, 1956, to enter Into tho financial commitments 
that arc unavoidable, although he Is not now in a position to indicate 
the size of those Initial commitments. 


”... The Secretary -General anticipates that experts would have 
to be sent in order to survey the work to be undertaken. It would be 
his Intention to use the experts now employed In the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Programme, assisted by representatives of the firms 
approached. Although It is not proposed to begin the work until after 
tlxe withdrawal of non-Egyptian forces from Port Haid and the (‘anal 
area, tho Secretary-General considers it possible to pursue negotia- 
tions, and, In agreement with the Government of Egypt, to arrange 
for tho necessary survey of tho ('anal without delay,” 


The ensuing debate (Nov. 26-24) was on similar lines to the 
earlier debates in the Assembly’s emergency sessions. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (U.K.) repeated Britain’s pledge to withdraw her 
forces from Egypt as soon as UNEF was ” effective and competent to 
discharge Its functions.” He strongly denied that them had been any 
collusion between Britain, France and Israel ; emphasized that the 
U.N. had failed over the past years " either to keep the peace (in the 
Middle East] or to secure compliance with its own resolutions ” ; 
arid reiterated that Britain and France had intervened to prevent the 
spread of hostilities and to place a ” shield ” between the combatants. 
Out of these actions, whatever might he thought of them, had come 
tho concept of a U.N. Force to keep the peace in the area an Idea 
first put forward by Bir Anthony Eden and strongly supported by 
Britain. 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.B.A.) said that his Government understood 
that the Anglo- French withdrawal would be 41 phased with the 
speedy arrival of the UNEF,” He expressed the hope that 44 this 
phased operation will begin as soon as possible,” 

The General Assembly adopted two resolutions on Nov. 24, 
dealing with the withdrawal of U.K., French, and Israeli 
forces from Egypt and with the clearance of the Suez Canal, 

Resolution on Withdrawal of Forces. This resolution, sponsored 
by 21 nations (including all the Arab and Allan countries), recalled 
that the Assembly’s resolutions of Nov. 2 and Nov. 7 had wiled upon 
Britain and France to withdraw their forces from Egypt, and upon 
Israel to withdraw her forces behind the armistice lines. It s 

(1) Noted 44 with regret ” that two-thirds of the French force* and 
all the U.K. forces remained In Egypt (though it had been announced 
that one British battalion was being withdrawn), and that no Israeli 
forces had been withdrawn behind the armistice lines ; 

(2) Galled upon Britain, France and Israel 44 to comply forthwith ” 
with the resolutions of Nov, 2 and Nov. 7 ; 

(3) Ho quested the Secretary-General 44 urgently to communicate 
this resolution to the parties concerned and to report without delay 
to tho General Assembly on its Implementation.” 

The resolution was carried by 63 votes to five (Australia, France, 
Israel, New Zealand, and the U.IC), with 10 abstentions and one 
country (Nicaragua) absent. The supporters included all the Com- 
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muitfst and Aslan- Arab countries, the Scandinavian nations, nearly 
all the Latin American countries, and the United States. The 
abstentions wero Bolgium, Canada, Nationalist China, Cuba, the 
Dominican Hopublio, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
and South Africa. 


A Belgian amendment (moved by M. Spank), dosigned to eliminate 
criticism of Britain, Franco, and Israel, was defeated by 37 votes 
to 23, ■ with 18 abstentions (inoluding the U.S.A.). It proposed 
to delete paragraphs (i) and (2) of the 21-nation resolution and to 
substitute the following toxt . “ Notes that . . . one-third of the 
Ironoli forces havo boon withdrawn, the U.K. Government has 
dooidod to withdraw one infantry battalion immediately, and Israel 
has withdrawn part of its troops, and considers that Prance, the U.K. 
and Israel should expedite the application of the resolutions of 
Nov. 2 and 7 in tho spirit in whioh they were adopted, particularly 
with regard to the functions vested in the UNEF.” 

Resolution on Clearance c f Canal. This resolution (sponsored by 
Canada, Colombia, India, Norway, the U.S. A., and Yugoslavia) was 
adopted by 05 votes to nil, with nine abstentions. It : 


(1) Noted " with approval ” tho contents of the Secretary- General’s 
“on tho basis for the prosonc© and functioning of 
UNEF in Egypt/* 


(2) Noted with approval” tho progress so far made by the 
8ocrotary-G (moral “ in connexion with arrangements for clearing the 
Suez Canal as sot forth in his report ” ; 

(3) Authorized tho Secretary-General “ to procoed with tho 
exploration of practical arrangements and the negotiation of agree- 
ments so that tho clearing operations may speedily and effectively be 
undertaken/* 


Expenses of U.N. Emergency Force. 

An initial sum of $10,000,000 for the expenses of the U.N. 
Emergency Force was approved by the General Assembly on 
Nov. 26 by 59 votes to nine (the Communist countries), with 
13 abstentions and live countries absent. The 18 countries 
abstaining on the resolution were Cambodia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Kl Salvador, Guatemala, Israel, Luxemburg, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Turkey, and South Africa, 
while the five absentees were Honduras, Laos, Lebanon, the 
Philippines, and Portugal. 

Tho resolution authorized tho Secretary-General to sot up a 
Special UNEF Account to which would bo credited “ funds received 
by the U.N., outside the regular budget, for the purpose of meeting 
tho expenses of tho Force and from which payments for this purpose 
shall be mad©/* The Secretary-General was requested to establish 
“ such rules and procedures for the Special Account and to make 
such administrative arrangements as lie may consider necessary to 
ensure effective financial administration and control of tho Account.” 
In addition, the General Assembly's Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee was requested to report as soon as possible on ” further 
arrangements that need to be adoptod regarding the oosts of main- 
taining tho Force.” 

Dr. Tlatmnarskjdld had originally proposed that the expenses of 
UNEF should bo allocated botweon membor-States on the basis of 
their assessments for tho U.N/s Budgot for 1957 ; this provision, 
however, was omitted from the revised version of tho resolution as 
subsequently adopted by the Assembly. In a statement before the 
vote, the Secretary -General said that he assumed that U.N. member- 
Governmonts, “ while recognizing tho need for taking certain 
decisions without delay, will nevertheless wish to follow established 
procedures to the fullest extent practicable/’ Accordingly, he u felt 
it wise to suggest that such problems as allocation of costs among 
mombor-Htatos should bo deferred temporarily, pending au oppor- 
tunity of their being properly and adequately discussed in the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee.” 

The Soviet delegate (M. Kuznetsov) demanded that the costs of 
clearing the Suez Canal should be borne by tho “ aggressor nations ” 
—Britain, Franc® and Israel —and not by the United Nations. He 
emphasized that the U.8.8.R. had “ undertaken no financial commit- 
ments ” under the resolution adoptod. Reservations wore also 
expressed by several Latin American countries, tho delegates of 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, and Paraguay stressing that 
their Governments could not bind themselves to assume financial 
commitments with regard to tho Canal. 

The Assembly’s Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
decided on Dec, 20 that the first $10,000,000 for the costs of 
the UNEF should be borne by all member- States on the basis 
of their normal scale of assessments under the U.N. Budget. 
The resolution also set up a nine-nation sub-committee (the 
U.S. A,, Soviet Union, Canada, India, Ceylon, Sweden, Chile, 
Liberia, and El Salvador) to examine the question of apport- 
ioning expenses in excess of $10,000,000. The recommenda- 
tion was subsequently approved by the Assembly, the Soviet 
group opposing. 


Anglo-French Announcement of Withdrawal 
from Egypt. - Notes to U.N. Secretary- General. 

The British and French Governments sent identical notes 
verbal#* to the U.N. Secretary-General on Dec. 3, 1956, con- 
firming their intention “ to continue the withdrawal of their 
forces now in the Port Said area without delay.” The two 
Governments added that they had accordingly instructed the 


Allied Commander, General Sir Charles Keightley, to seek 
agreement with the Commander of the U.N. Force (Major- 
General Burns) “ on a timetable for the complete withdrawal, 
taking account of the military and practical questions 
involved.” 

In announcing their decision, the British and French Governments 
made four points : (1) that “ an effective U N. Force is now arriving 
in Egypt charged with the tasks assigned to it ** in the General 
Assembly’s resolutions ; (2) that the Secretary-General “ accepts 
the responsibility for organizing the task of clearing the Suez Canal 
as expeditiously as possible ” ; (3) that, In accordance with the 
Assembly’s decision, “ free and secure transit will be re-established 
through the Canal when it is clear ” ; and (4) that the Secretary- 
General “ will promote as quickly as possible negotiations with 
regard to the future regime of the Canal on the basis of the six 
requirements set out in the Security Council’s resolution of Oct. 13, 
1956 ** [see 15252 A]. The U.K. and French Governments asked 
that General Burns " should make himself responsible for the safety 
of any French and British salvage resources left at the disposition of 
the U.N. salvage organization.” 

In addition, the two Governments recalled "the strong repre- 
sentations they have made regarding the treatment of their nationals 
in Egypt ” ; drew attention to the humane treatment aeoorded to 
Egyptian nationals in Britain and France ; and said that they felt 
“ entitled to demand that the position of British and French nationals 
in Egypt should be fully guaranteed.” 

The text of the notes verbales was communicated to the 
General Assembly by Dr. Hammarskjbld on the same day. 
At the same time the Secretary- General announced (1) that he 
had instructed General Burns to get into immediate touch 
with tire Anglo-French Commanders in Egypt “ with a view to 
working out arrangements for the complete withdrawal of 
Anglo-French forces without delay ” ; and (2) that the atten- 
tion of General Burns had also been drawn “ to the need to 
ensure that UNEF should be in a position to assume its 
responsibilities in the Port Said area by the middle of 
December.” 

The U.S. State Department issued a statement on the same day 
welcoming the decision of the British and French Governments to 
withdraw from Egypt, and saying that ** its implementation will 
strengthen the capacity of the U.N. to deal with tho other aspects of 
Middle Eastern problems which are still unfinished business/* The 
statement emphasized the "imperative need” to clear the Suez Canal 
at tho earliest possible moment, and declared that the U.S.A. was 
“ determined, through the U.N. and in other ways, to assist in 
bringing about a permanent settlement of other persistent conflicts 
which havo plagued the Middle East over recent years.” 

Prior to the Anglo-French announcement of Dec. 3 on the 
forthcoming complete withdrawal of their forces, the British, 
French, and Israeli Governments had informed Dr. Hammar- 
skjdld on Nov. 21 (a) that one British battalion had already been 
withdrawn from Egypt “ as a token of good faith ” ; ( b ) that 
one-third of the French naval personnel in Egypt, together 
with two-thirds of the French naval vessels, had been with- 
drawn from Egyptian territory and Egyptian waters ; and 
(c) that the Israeli forces in Sinai had withdrawn “ for varying 
distances ” along the entire front. This information was given 
to Dr. Hammarskjold in reply to several questions put by him 
to the U.K. and French Governments as to the steps they were 
taking to implement the U.N. resolutions on the withdrawal of 
their forces from Egypt. [The detailed replies of the two 
Governments were described by Mr. R. A. Butler in a state- 
ment to the British House of Commons on Nov. 22 — see 
below.] 

The U.N. Emergency Force. - Arrival and Build-up 
in Egypt. - National Contingents. 

As stated by the Secretary-General in his report to the 
General Assembly (see above), Dr. Hammarskjdld had visited 
Cairo on Nov. 16-18 for discussions with Colonel Nasser. He 
broke his journey at Naples (Nov. 15) for talks with General 
Burns, who had himself visited Cairo on Nov. 8 and Nov. 12 
for discussions with the Egyptian President. ^ Dr. Hammar- 
skjold also had discussions in Italy with Admiral Boone, the 
U.S. Naval C.-in-C. in the Eastern Atlantic, Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean. 

Before leaving New York for Cairo, Dr. Hammarskjold 
announced on Nov. 12 that he had reached agreement with the 
Egyptian Government on the stationing of U.N. forces in 
Egypt, and that the first UNEF contingents would arrive in 
that country within a week. The Secretary-General’s statement 
was confirmed in Cairo by Colonel Hatem (Director-General of 
the Egyptian Information Department), who said that agree- 
ment had been reached “ on all questions ” concerning the 
stationing of UNEF in Egyptian territory. Colonel Hatem also 
said that it had been agreed that UNEF should be immediately 
withdrawn from Egypt whenever the Egyptian Government 
requested its withdrawal. 
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Cairo Press and radio statements said that Egypt had laid down 
three conditions for the stationing of the U.N. Force in Egypt : (1) 
that the Egyptian Government’s consent would ho necessary tor the 
participation of any country’s troops in UNEF ; (2) that the U.N. 
should agree to withdraw the Force when the Egyptian Government 
demanded ; (3) that UNEF would not remain in Egypt after the 
evacuation of Anglo-French forces from Port Said, hut would move 
eastward to the Egyptlan-Israeli armistice lines. 

Following the agreement between Dr. Hammarskjbkl and 
the Egyptian Government, as announced by the Secretary- 
General before his visit to Cairo, General Burns received 
instructions from U.N. Headquarters on Nov. 14 to begin 
moving the U.N. Forces from the staging area in Italy (Capo- 
dichino airport) to the Abu Sueir airfield in the Canal zone, 
which had been designated as the staging area in Egypt by 
agreement with the Egyptian authorities. The Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Colombian troops already assembled at 
Capodichino [see page 15202, second column] were accordingly 
flown to Abu Sueir on Nov. 14-15 as the advance-guard of 
further UNEF contingents. For several weeks thereafter a 
regular “ shuttle service ” was maintained between Capodichino 
and Abu Sueir, in which U.N. troops were flown to Egypt. The 
U.N. troops were initially flown out by Swiss civil planes, under 
a contract between the U.N. and Swissair (Swiss Airlines), 
while their equipment was flown out by the Italian Air Force. 
As from Nov. 26, the airlift from Capodichino to Abu Sueir was 
taken over by the Royal Canadian Air Force, the contract 
between the U.N, and Swissair having expired. In addition, 
several national contingents — e.g. the Indian and Swedish— 
were flown direct to Egypt by U.S. planes, which had been 
placed at the disposal of the U.N. Command ; the bulk of the 
Yugoslav contingent came by sea in Yugoslav ships ; and 
the Canadian contingent was transported in the aircraft carrier 
H.M.C.S. Magnificent. 

In a statement on Nov. 18, Dr. Hammarskjdld announced 
that the provisional target for UNEF was two combat brigades 
totalling about 6,000 men, of whom about 4,000 were expected 
to be in Egypt by the beginning of December. These forces, 
“well armed and equipped,” would constitute an organized 
military force with headquarters and staff, armoured car 
companies, and supporting engineer, transport, supply, signals, 
and medical units. 

A further statement was issued from U.N. Headquarters on 
Dec. 18 (the completion of the fourth week of the international 
airlift from Capodichino to Abu Sueir) giving the following 
official information : (1) the U.N. Emergency Force totalled 
approximately 5,000 men as at that date, comprising over 
8,700 already in Egypt, other contingents awaiting transport 
from their home countries, and personnel at Capodichino, 
including over 800 Canadian personnel operating the airlift ; 
(2) General Bums had established his headquarters on the 
previous day at El Ballah, north of Ismailia ; (8) the UNEF 
troops in Egypt were recruited from eight countries out of the 
28 which nad offered to send troops — Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Colombia, Canada, India, and Yugoslavia ; 
(4) over 1,500 U.N. troops — Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Colombian infantry — were stationed in the Port Said and Port 
Fuad areas, where they were patrolling port districts, guarding 
power stations, and protecting factories ; (5) two companies of 
Indian paratroops had taken over positions in the El Cap area, 
between the Anglo-French and Egyptian cease-fire lines ; 
(6) Yugoslav armoured car companies had been stationed along 
three routes in the Sinai peninsula, their duties including the 
clearance of minefields and the repair of highways. 

On Jan. 7, 1957, U.N. Headquarters announced that UNEF 
would be brought up to its target of two combat brigades by 
the arrival of a Brazilian infantry battalion and an Indonesian 
contingent of 550 men. Both contingents were en route by sea. 

The U.N. Emergency Force comprised over 1,000 troops from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, of whom the Norwegian and Danish 
troops were formed into a joint Dano -Norwegian battalion; a 
Colombian battalion of 560 men ; two Yugoslav armoured car 
companies totalling about 750 men ; a battalion of the Kumaon 
Rifles (an Indian parachute regiment), oomprislug 800 men, which was 
flown direct to Egypt from its headquarters at Agra ; some 250 
Finnish troops ; and Canadian personnel. It was announced in 
Ottawa on Deo. 22 that the Canadian contingent would ultimately 
total 1,500 men, including personnel operating the airlift from 
Capodichino. 

All members of the U.N. Emergency Force wore light-blue helmets 
(the colour of the U.N. flag) and U.N. armbands, though retaining the 
uniforms of their national forces. Their equipment inoluded rifles, 
maohine-guns, sub-machine guns, anti-tank rockets, and (in the case 
of the Yugoslav contingent) armoured cars. 

Of the Scandinavian contingent, 410 soldiers wore sent by Denmark, 
300 by Sweden, and 280 by Norway, in addition to a Norwegian 
field ambulance and medical unit of over 200 men. 


At the beginning of January, 1957, the U.N* Emergency 
Force in Egypt included contingent* of eight countries, m 
slated above, with contingent* from two other countries 
(Brazil and Indonesia) en route. In all, 28 countries had offered 
contingents to UNEF, but not nil were acceptable to the 
Egyptian authorities notably Australia, New Zealand, and 
Pakistan. The 28 countries offering troops were Australia, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Finland, India, Indonesia, Laos, 
New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Persia, Peru, the Philippines, 
Rumania, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 

The Prim© Minister of Australia, Mr. Henries, stated on Nov. 9 
that Australia was ready to contribute troops to UNEF, but pointed 
out that it was unlikely that such a contribution would bo accepted 
because Egypt had broken off diplomatic relations with Australia. 
II© urged that the U.N. Force should bo adequate for its task in 
maintaining peace in the Middle East, and salt! that it would be 
“ strange If the properly constituted forces of Britain and France 
should bo replaced by a force of no military consequence, without 
adequate supplies and backing.” In a speech on Nov. il to the 
Australian Liberal Party, Mr. Measles deplored the exclusion of 
Britain and France from the International Force ; expressed the 
view that a U.N. Force possessing ” power and authority " could 
have boon built up around the forces of Britain and France already 
In the area ; and criticized the present composition of UNEF m 
consisting of” little groups of bits and pieces. ” 

In Now Zealand, the Chief of General HtaiT (Major-General Weir) 
was authorized on Nov. 8 to draw up plans for a New Zealand contin- 
gent of 300 men for UNEF, to be recruited voluntarily, On Nov. 26, 
however, the Prime Minister (Mr. Holland) announced that recruiting 
would be suspended, aa It was unlikely that the N.Z. contribution 
would be accepted. Mr. Holland explained that this decision had 
been taken after hearing a report from the Minister of External 
Affairs (Mr. Macdonald), who had had discussions with Dr. Hammar- 
sk j Old in New York. In an earlier statement, Mr. Holland had com- 
mented that it would be “ a remarkable thing if the composition of 
the U.N Force should be dictated by President Nasser.” 

A statement by the Egyptian Embassy in Karachi to the effect 
that Pakistan’s name had not been suggested ” by Dr. Hammer- 
sk j did to President Nasser (for inclusion in the countries offering 
contingents to UNEF) was denied on Nov. 22 by a spokesman of the 
Pakistani Foreign Office. The spokesman said that Pakistani troops 
bad been offered for the U.N. Force ; that Pakistan’s name had 
appeared on the list submitted by the Secretary-General to President 
Nasser ; but that the Egyptian President had chosen from this But 
India, Indonesia, and Yugoslavia, and had asked for contingents 
from those countries but not from Pakistan. 

Major-General Martola, a retired Finnish Army officer, was 
appointed by General Bums on Nov. 10 as his personal adviser 
on matters relating to the U.N. Emergency Force. General 
Martola was a divisional commander in the Russo- Finnish 
“winter war” of 1980-40, and later became deputy Foreign 
Minister in the Finnish Government. 

Ton U.N. observers, drawn from the U.N. Truce Hupervisory 
Organization in Palestine, arrived at Port Bald from Haifa on Nov. 1$ 
to observo the Implementation of the cease-fire and to maintain 
liaison with the Allied aud U.N. Commanders In Egypt. 

British Parliamentary Debates* - Statements by Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. - Refutation of Allegations 
of Anglo-French Collusion with Israel. 

Mr. R. A. Butler (speaking on behalf of Sir Anthony Eden, 
then on holiday in Jamaica) gave an “ Interim report 4 on the 
Middle East situation to the House of Commons on Nov, 22, 
1956. Pointing out that a debate was taking place in the U.N, 
General Assembly, and that the Foreign Secretary (Mr, Selwyn 
Lloyd) had not returned, he gave an account of the replies 
which were being sent to certain questions put to the British 
Government by Dr. HaminarskjdJd. Mr. Butler said s 

“ His CDr. HammarskjfiJd'sl first question was : 'Has any with- 
drawal taken place, and If so to what extent ! * The Government, as 
an earnest of their intention to withdraw from Egypt as soon as the 
conditions they have specified are completed, have welcomed the 
arrival of U.N. troops In Port Bald and have stated that they are 
prepared to withdraw a British battalion. 

“ The Government are assisting and co-operating with the U.N. 
Command in the discharge of its task. In particular they have 
arranged for the main body of the Yugoslav contingent to disembark 
at Port Said and to be assisted in transit. They are undertaking to 
provide the necessary vehicles for a Norwegian medical company, 
and military transport for the Indian battalion ... 

“ The Secretary-General's second question is ; * Gan anything be 
said concerning the plans for the withdrawal f 1 On this point I 
would recall the statement made by the Prime Minister on Nov, 6, in 
which he said; 'If the Secretory-General can confirm that the 
Egyptian and Israeli Governments have accepted an unconditional 
cease-fire and that the International Force to be set up will be 
competent to secure and supervise the attainment of the objectives 
set out in the resolution passed by the General Assembly on Nov. 
H.M, Government will agree to stop further military operations. 1 
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44 As a consequence of the stops taken to establish the U.N. Force 
in pnrsuanco of the Assembly's resolution of Nov. 7, the Government 
ordered the cessation of military operations. We have made it clear 
that wo are ready to hand over to a U.N. Force which will he com- 
petent to discharge) effectively the tasks assigned to it by the Assembly. 
On a number of issues progress had been and will be made. But the 
unsatisfactory element in the Secretary-General’s reports, which 
wore published last night, related to the cloarance of the Suez Canal — 
that is outside the area of our oontrol. 

44 As the House is aware, the Egyptians deliberately and syste- 
matically sabotaged the Canal, sinking 47 ships and destroying two 
bridges. Colonel Nasser has suggested that this was because of the 
military action wo took. This is obviously a fabrication. There can 
be no excuse for this act of wanton folly. 


44 I am glad to report that wo have made excellent progress in 
olearing that part of the Canal which is under our control. Clearance 
vessels were attached to the Allied naval task force, and they began 
work as soon as wo occupied Port Said. We are also moving up or 
preparing a large fleet of salvage reinforcements amounting to some 
28 vessels. Wo expect that by the end of this weok we shall have 
cleared a channel of 25 foet draught and 65 feet beam, which will 
allow the passage of ships of 10,000 tons. The way is now clear for 
salvage forces to go forward boyond the limit of Allied occupation. 

44 The Socrotury-G enoral’s report docs not seem to take full account 
of tho Assembly’s resolution of Nov. 2 urging that, on the cease-fire 
being effective, stops bo takon to roopon tho Suez Canal and to restore 
secure freedom of navigation ; although he does, it is true, envisage 
assistance from sources not directly approached by the United Nations. 
For all concerned, the clearance of tho Canal Is vital and urgent. . . . 
Tho Foreign Secretary has been asked to urge most strongly that in 
view of world interest in expediting tho clearance of tho Canal, In 
view of our undertaking to begin tho withdrawal of our troops, and 
in view of the fact that tlio stretch of the Canal under our control will 
very shortly bo cleared, there should be no unnecessary delay in 
starting tbe work In tho Egyptian-bold area. 

44 Finally, tho Secretary-General asked : * What In your view is the 
state of affairs as to compliance with the cease-fire ? ’ Tho cease-fire 
has been and Is being strictly observod by the Anglo-French forces. 
Egyptian troops and civilians have on several occasions opened fire 
without provocation on Anglo-French units. The Hoxiso will have 
heard with indignation that tho Egyptian Government has seen fit 
to publish tho most rookloss charges against tho conduct of British 
troops. It should give no credence to them. Last week, for example, 
the Egyptian Government formally complained to tho U.N. Secretary- 
General that British armoured oars, In violation of the oease-flre 
agreement, had driven south of the demarcation lino. Jt was estab- 
lished and confirmed by the U.N. observers that not only was the 
allegation untrue, but that no armoured cars whatsoever had been 
disembarked at Port Said. 

44 We arc witnessing an attempt by the U.N. to organize an effective 
intervention in an area which has long threatened tho peace of the 
world. This intervention has been mado possiblo by Franco -British 
action. If this U.N. intervention succeeds, and we intend to sustain 
the efforts of tho Foreign Secretary to make it succeed, a precedent 
will ha vo boon sot which will give mankind hope for tho future.” 

Mr. GaltskeU (Loader of the Opposition) potntod to the faot that 
several resolutions had boon passed by tho Assembly by overwhelming 
majorities calling on Britain to withdraw from Egypt unconditionally, 
and that they did not specify any condition about olearanoe of the 
Canal before' France and Britain withdrew their forces. It was 
" perfectly (dear ” that tho major obstacle to the clearance of the 
Canal was tho presence of Anglo-French forces In Egypt, “ In clear 
defiance of the U.N.” 11 In those circumstances,” he said, “ may I 
ask whether Mr, Butler will swallow his pride and withdraw British 


troops 1 ” 

Mr, Butler said that ho would have thought that the Government’s 
replies to the Secretary-General’s questions showed that they had 
done their utmost, and were intending to work with the United 
Nations. The Government understood that tho clearance of the rest 
of tho Canal must he done under U.N. auspioes, though Britain had 
perhaps the best gear and kit, and excellent personnel available for 
this task. It was Important, however, that the task should be carried 
out with 44 as little quibbling about it as possiblo.” 

Mr. Bevan (Lab.) expressed the view that the Government should 
not claim tho right of deciding what was an effective U.N. force, 
booauso that oast doubt upon tho authority of the U.N. Mr. Butler 
replied : 44 . . . The decision about our own forces must bo taken in 
company with tho French Government, to begin with. This decision 
must be taken by us as sovereign States In company with the U.N., 
booauso It Is our desire to work with the United Nations. There is no 
question of flaunting the Unltod Nations.” 

Earlier the same day Mr. Butler had answered questions by 
Mr. Swingler (Lab.) and Mr. Arthur Henderson (Lab.), who 
asked for information about the allegations of British and 
French collusion with Israel, 

Mr. Swingler asked if Mr. Butler had studied “evidence in 
The Times, Manchester Guardian, New York Times and Wash tow ton 
Post alleging collusion in military operations between the British, 
French, and Israeli Governments, and, In particular, thatthe Fore gn 
Office deceived tho U.S. Government about the nature of the meeting 
of Dot. 16.” In view of the faot that 44 these allegations were widely 
accepted by responsible people— at any rate, according ^ to The 
Times, by high officials in the State Department In Washington, 
did he not think that there should be an impartial inquiry into the 
origin of the military operation I 


Mr. Butler. 44 The answer to the latter part of the question is 
definitely 4 No.’ The Government do not believe an inquiry should 
take place into a matter that is primarily the responsibility of the 
Government. The Government do not propose to publish the confi- 
dential exchanges between heads of States. They would lose their 
value if published.” 

In reply to Mr. James Griffiths (Lab.), who asserted that 44 evidence 
of collusion ” was being brought forward in other countries as well as 
in Britain, Mr. Butler referred to the categorical denial made by the 
Foreign Secretary on Oct. 31, viz. : 44 It is quite wrong that Israel 
was incited to this action by the Government. There was no prior 
agreement with us about it.” 

Asked by Mr. Grimond ( Libera, 1) to give a 44 categorical and detailed 
denial of the very detailed charges now appearing,” Mr. Butler said : 
44 In this particular series of questions I am being asked about certain 
interchanges. I am not prepared to publish confidential exchanges 
between heads of Governments. I am determined to reaffirm the 
statement made by the Foreign Secretary.” 


Mr. Gaitskell said : 44 Since the statement made by the Foreign 
Secretary, much information has been published on this matter in 
the Press of the world. It is not only a question of whether the 
Government incited Israel to attack Egypt. What we want to know 
Is whether the Government, either directly or through the medium of 
the French Government, were informed in advance of the intentions 
of the Israeli Government ; whether they conveyed anv infoimation 
on this subject to the U.S.A. ; why they did not, if they received that 
information, immediately do their host to restrain the Israeli Govern- 
ment ; and whether there was any arrangement between tho French 
and Israeli Governments which was communicated to the British 
Government for an intervention by Britain and France against 
Egypt ? ” 

Mr. Butler pointed out that Mr. Arthur Henderson had put down 
a question, on this mutter [see below], and said that his answer would 
meet all the points raised by Mr. Gaitskell. 

Mr. Henderson asked “ what prior information had been received 
by H.M. Government of the Intention of tho Government of Israel to 
enter Egyptian territory on Oct. 29.” 

Mr. Butler replied : 44 The Prime Minister said on Oct. 30 : 4 Five 
days ago, information was received that the Israeli Government were 
taking certain measures of mobilization. H M. Government at once 
Instructed H.M. Ambassador at Tel- Aviv to make inquiries of the 
Israeli Minister for Foreign Affairs and to urge restraint.’ That is 
tho action we took, and that Is the information we received. 


Mr. Henderson then asked If tho House was to assume that no 
Information had been received from other sources about the Inten- 
tions of the Israeli Government. Mr. Butler replied that when the 
Ambassador was assured on Oct. 29 that no hostile move was con- 
templated against Jordan, he was told that Israel was not seeking 
military adventures. The Israeli Foreign Minister explained the 
mobilization on the ground that Israel had to be prepared. When 
Mr. Philip Noel-Baker (Lab.), asked why the Ambassador had not 
asked for an assurance that no attack was intended on Egypt, 
Mr. Butler replied that the Ambassador had been instructed to urge 
restraint, 44 and that was precisely what he did.” 


A further statement was made to the House by Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd on Nov. 29, after his return from the U.N. General 
Assembly in New York. 

The Foreign Secretary pointed out that his statement could only 
be of an interim character because Important questions had to be 
decided, and M. PIneau was coming to London the following day for 
discussions. He continued : 44 I found the general atmosphere In the 
U.N. considerably improved, and a wider understanding of our 
position in certain sections of American opinion. The debate on the 
Afro -Aslan resolution [Nov. 23-24) indicated a change In the atmos- 
phere In the United Nations. I pointed out that we could not accept 
that resolution, because it Implied a measure of censure which we 
could not aocept and because it demanded that we should withdraw 
forthwith. Also the resolution was unrealistic as It made no reference 
to an International Force. I indicated our desire to co-operate with 
the U.N. In these matters and I hoped for a resolution which we 
could accept. After I expressed these views, M. Spaak put forward 
an amendment to the Afro-Asian resolution calling on us to expedite 
the application of the resolutions of Nov. 2 and 7 . . . in the spirit In 
which they were adopted, particularly in regard to the functions 
vested In the U.N. Force I stated that if that amendment was 
accepted, tho U.K would vote for the resolution. That also was the 
position of France. On the Belgian amendment the vote was U in 
favour, 37 against, and 18 abstentions, including the L S.A. In other 
words, the majority of the Assembly either voted with us or abstained. 
That constitutes a cousiderable shift of opinion. The original resolu 
tion was then put to a vote and carried by a very ^ 

should point out that the vote on this rseohition was jffected, in my 
view, by the fact that Mr. Cabot Lodge . . . had stated that he inter- 
preted the word 4 forthwith * to mean 4 a phasod operation. 

Reiterating the Government’s opposition to an Immediatevrith- 
drawal the Foreign Secretary went on : Ye have repeatedly 

indicated our willingness to withdraw our forces from Egvpt when an 
International Force was effectively constituted and competent to 
oarvy out Its functions. Tho House will recall the suggestion 
made by the Prime Minister on Nov. 1 about the 
the task of keeping the peace In the area. From thatdate the concep- 
tion of an International Force rapidly gained support. The U.N. 
Force has now been constituted and Is growing In nmnbors There 
we already some MOO men in Egypt. By Deo. 1 there will be about 
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2,700. Within about 14 days the Force should number 4,100, apart 
from, some air personnel, approximately 300, stationed at Naples. 
The 4,100 will be in Egypt. Among them will bo some 700 
Canadians. Withm a fortnight there should bo an organized military 
force with a headquarters and staff under the command of (Jon oral 
Bums . . . The provisional target of the Floor ot ary - ( } on oral is to 
increase that forco to two combat brigades ... I montion these faots 
because obviously the build-up of this forco must liavo an important 
relationship to a phased withdrawal of our own and the French 
troops. 

44 There are however other important matters to be considered, 
such as the speedy clearance of tho Canal and the negotiation of a 
final settlement about the future operation of tho Canal. Decisions 
on these matters must be discussed with our French allies, and 1 also 
await certain clarifications about the implementation of tho resolu- 
tion passed [on Nov. 24] by tho General Assembly. This resolution 
authorized the Secretary-General to proceed with arrangements for 
clearance as a U.N. operation.” 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd concluded by saying tliat ho had received 
a report from the Swiss Foreign Ministry about tho troatmont 
of British subjects in Egypt, and had made known to tho Secretary- 
General the “ very serious view ” which the Government took of it. 
He was awaiting furthor reports from tho Swiss Minister in Cairo. 

Mr. Bevan, after associating tho Opposition with tho Foreign 
Secretary’s protest against the treatment of British and Fronok 
subjects in Egypt, asked whether tho Government’s “ insistence on 
having a clear declaration from Egypt about tho futuro of tho Canal ” 
was not one of the chief causes of the differences between Britain and 
the U.S.A. He also asked whether the Government’s decision to 
associate the build-up of the U.N. Force in Egypt and the phasod 
withdrawal of British troops with “ exacting from Egypt some 
declaration about tho future of tho Canal ” was not tho “ chief 
stumbling-block between ourselves, tho U.N., and the U.S.A.” 

Mr. Lloyd replied : *' We have never said that wo sought to impose 
a settlement of the future of the Canal by forco ... I do not think that 
it is unreasonable that we should receive some indication of the 
future course of negotiations. The clearance of tho Canal is a practical 
matter, and all we want to see is tho U.N. getting on with the job as 
quickly as possihlo and with all tho resources available.” 


After the discussions with M. Pineau (mentioned in Mr. 
Lloyd’s statement) had taken place on Dec. 1, tlic Foreign 
Secretary informed the House on Dec. 3 that the British and 
French Governments had decided that the withdrawal of their 
forces in the Port Said area could now be carried out without 
delay j that they had instructed the Allied C.-in-O. (General 
Sir Charles Keiglitley) to seek agreement with the U.N. Com- 
mander (General Bums) on a timetable for the withdrawal ; 
and that the withdrawal was expected to he completed by 
Dec. 15. A similar announcement was made by M. Mollet to 
the French National Assembly on the same day. 

After saying that since his last statement tho Government had 
received 44 further clarifications of the position from New York,” and 
had also been in touoh with the Commonwealth Governments, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd continued : 


“ H.M. Government and the French Government have now taken 
certain decisions. We are in complete agroemont about thorn. These 
decisions follow on the two resolutions passod by tho U.N. General 
Assembly on Nov. 24. The first called for tho withdrawal of the 
Anglo-French forces forthwith. But, as I told the House, Mr. Cabot 
Lodge interpreted ‘forthwith’ to mean ‘a phasod withdrawal. * 
That was exactly tho expression we had usod ourselves. 


“ The second resolution was equally important. It called for tho 
early clearance of tho Canal and tho restoration of its use to inter- 
national shipping, and entrusted the Secretary-General with tho task 
of making the necessary arrangements. 

“ Before commenting on these two resolutions I think it right to 
remind the House of the broad framework within which the ©vents of 
the last few months must be considered . , . For the last 10 years we 
have been living with a world-wide struggle going on between Com- 
munism and the free world. The introduction of nuclear weapons hag 
made global war unattractive to an aggressor. The Soviet has there- 
fore used the methods of political subversion from within and military 
pressure from without. The existenoo of NATO has halted the direct 
advance of Russia across Europe to the sea. But all the time ther© 
has been an open flank in the Middle East which Russia has been 
making a determined effort to turn. 


“ Certain factors have developed there to her advantage. There 
have been hostilities smouldering between Israel and the Arab States. 

U.N. has so far not been able to solve that problem at all. The 
situation has been deteriorating rather than improving. At the same 
time, Colonel Nasser has oome to power with his plans for the 
aggrandizement of Egypt and the subjection to his domination of the 
material rosouroes of tho Arab countries. The soizure of the Suez 
Canal was part of that design. 


** Arab -Israel tension has afforded opportunity for Sovt 

misohief-making. The large supply of Soviet arms to Colonel Nass< 
put him very much under Soviet Influence. The Baghdad Pact gave 
l n< i a ?? r0 of ® 00llr Ry against direct Soviet penetration from the nort! 
a l 1 ,! n yriil and was no doubt intended to turn I 

nank also. Let thore bo no misunderstanding. The situation wi 
® n ® whloh sooner or later was likely to lead i 
wap, i he only doubtful question was the scope py extent of that wa 


A mnaral oonflaffrntinn In tho Middle Kant would liavo boon dlmm- 
trow tor many ommtrioH, not tonal for our own. It vim nwiltuit 
this background that on Oct. 29 major howUHticH begun between 
Israel and Egypt. 

“Tho French and British GovornmimtH decided immediately to 
intervene. Wo are quite sure that by our action we not only rnpidiy 
halted local hostilities, but forestalled the development of a general 
war throughout tho whole Middle East and perhaps far beyond ... Ah 
soon as tho two parties agreed to a cease-fire, we also gave orders to 
oeaso our military notion. 

“ Our second purpose was to Interpose a force to prevent tho 
resumption of fighting. That Is winy we matte tho request to station 
detachments in Port Bald, Ismailla, and Hues for a temporary period. 
The Prime Minister made it clear at tho time that this would only bo 
for a temporary period. Then on Nov. t lie stated that we should be 
glad if tho U.N. would take over tho physical task of preserving 
poaoo. Tho conception of an International Force came into being 
and gained rapid support. 

“ Wo believe that tho character and composition of the Force will 
shortly make it capable of carrying out these obligations. We have 
to remember that tho strength of tho U.N, Force depends not only on 
its actual size but on the sanction that lies behind it* It is worth 
recalling that tho position in Berlin has been lml d for ID years by a 
small force because behind It lay the whole organized strength of the 
Atlantic Alliance . . . So far as the composition of the United Nations 
Ernorgonoy Forco is concerned, the Hoorotary -General ban made it 
oloar that ho decides it. Its functions, are in accordance with the 
Assembly resolutions of Nov. 2, f> and 7. Tho Hecretary- General has 
also made It clear that it is for him and the Assembly to decide when 
Its tasks have boon discharged. 

“ Another vitally Important result of our actions lias been that the 
Russian designs liavo boon exposed and dislocated. It is to he hoped 
that tho free world will use the broatldng-spaoo that we have provided 
to frustrate them altogether. But there are serious dangers ahead in 
the Middle East. Although Russia has suffered a reverse, she is 
socking to tighten her grip on Byria to restore her position* I believe 
that the whole free world will welcome the statement by President 
Eisenhower warning the Boviot Union of the dangers of Intervention 
in tho area of the Baghdad Pact Powers [see 15230 A]. We must also 
bo watchful to see that Russia docs not violate the Assembly resolu- 
tion of Nov. 2 enjoining a ban on the delivery of military goods to the 
area of hostilities. 

“ Two important objectives have therefore been achieved. The 
war has boon stopped, and an International Force has been put into 
position to prevent Its resumption. 

“ There aro other important matters to which 1 must refer. The 
first and most urgent need for us and the whole world is that the Uanal 
should ho ro-openod and freedom of navigation restored. Under the 
resolution to which I have referred, these duties have been clearly 
placed upon and accepted by the United Nations. The Secretory- 
Gonoral hns entrusted oxoouttvo responsibility to a team which 
includes men of tho very highest calibre and world-wide reputation, 
such as Mr McCloy and General Wheeler, This shows that technical 
considerations liavo boon uppermost in his mind. We have made 11 
dear, for our part, that all the resources which we have been aide to 
assemble will bo made available to this team, to bo used as and how 
they may decide. 

“ I am satisfied from the discussions with the Booretary -General 
that ho will press on with his task with the utmost speed, and that 
every effort will bo made to proceed without delay with the clearance 
of obstructions below Port Bald ... 1 am satisfied, from tho assurances 
which I have received from him , , . that work will begin as soon as 
technically possible and that Its progress will not be dependent on 
other cons! derations. 

“ The French and British Governments have come to the conclusion 
that tho withdrawal of their forces In the Port Bald area can now be 
carried out without delay. They have instructed General Kelghtloy 
to seek agreement with General Bums on a time-table for complete 
withdrawal, taking account of the military and practical problems 
involved. This time-table will be reported as quickly as possible to 
tho U.N. Booretary-Generol. Given good faith on all sides, it can be 
carried out in a short time , , , 

“ Another matter of great importance is the long-term future of 
the Canal. The Hecretary- General will promote as rapidly m possible 
negotiations on tho basis of the following matters : (1) The six 
requirements sot out in the Hccurity’s Council resolution of Oct. IB \ 
(2) tho conversations hot ween the Heorotary-Gcnoral and tho Foreign 
Ministers of France, Egypt, and myself In New York ; (B) tho 
Boorotary-Goneral’s letter to the Egyptian Foreign Minister of Oct, 24, 
sotting out a basis for tho negotiation of a system to conform to tho 
six principles, and tho Egyptian acceptance thereof of Nov. 2. 

u I bolievo we shall reach an agreement providing adequate 
guarantees that the six requirements will bo met, H.M. Government 
of course adhoro to their view, as expressed in tho resolution voted on 
by the Security Council on Get. 13, with regard to the 18-Power 
proposals. 

41 Lastly, there is the question of a long-term settlement of all the 
problems in tho area. I believe that our action has done a great deal 
to produce conditions In which progress can now ho made. Israel 
should withdraw from Egyptian territory. We have said this 
repeatedly. It is our view that Israel should withdraw from tho Gaga 
strip also, and that the strip should be made a U.N. responsibility. 
I am sure that would b© the best solution of a difficult problem, A 
just settlement of the refugees is m essential condition of a final 
settlement, together with agreement about frontiers, water schemes, 
and other matters. 
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44 All this, X know, has been said before, but at the present time we 
have the knowlodgo that there is being stationed in the area a sub- 
stantial U.N. Force charged with the duty of keeping the peace. 
That, X am certain, will contribute to the dual settlement, which is 
the pro-requisite of stability in the area. 

14 Therefore I claim that we have stopped a local war. We haye 
prevented it spreading. The extent of Soviet penotration has been 
revealed. Wo have oausod the United Nations to take action by tho 
creation, of an International Force. Wo have alorted tho whole world 
to a situation of groat peril. Wo have created conditions under which 
there can bo hope of wider settlements. Of course there will be heavy 
costs to boar, but they would have been far greater if our action had 
not been taken. It is now for tho United Nations to see that this 
opportunity is turned to good aooount.” 

Mr. Bevan, on behalf of the Opposition, spoke as follows : 44 We, 
tho entire country, and the world will be glad to hoar that the French 
and British Governments havo at last deoidod to pnll their troops 
out of Egypt. It has been done with groat reluctance and under 
great pressure, but at least the decision has boon taken. Wo arc also 
glad to hoar that tho Government are no longer attempting to 
dictate conditions to tho United Nations, and that they havo retreated 
from their former position of attempting to make the future of the 
Canal dependent on their decision to withdraw. Wo sympathize with 
the Foreign Secretary in having to sound tho buglos of advance to 
cover his retreat. 

44 The Opposition are also glad to hoar that tho British and French 
Governments are prepared to take up the discussions about the 
future of tho Canal at the point they had reached beforo the action 
was taken. 


44 Wo have paid special regard to tho Foroign Secretary's explana- 
tion that they havo unco voted a Soviet throat in tho area. We would 
have thought, if they had had this information, thoy might havo 
shared it with the U.S. and Commonwealth Governments. I am 
boupd to say that in view of tho obvious ombarrassmont of the 
Government, X fool I would bo a bully if I proceeded any further.” 


Mr. Sclwyn Lloyd said there wore 44 one or two inaccuracies ” in 
Mr. Bevan’s remarks. 44 It is untrue that wo ever said we intended to 
impose a settlement of the Canal by force. Mr. Bevan should verify 
his quotations and examine tho records. Both the Primo Minister 
and I said specifically that wo had no intention of seeking to impose 
by force a settlement of tho Canal. Tho second Inaccuracy related to 
the taking-up of discussions about tho future of the Canal whoro thoy 
had been loft off. The letter of Oct. 24. had not boon replied to by the 
Egyptian Government, but since tho action was taken it lias accepted 
that letter. So far as Soviet penetration is concerned, a good deal 
more information has been discovered after this operation than 
existed before it. M 


“Replying to comments niado by Captain Waterhouso (0.), Mr. 
Gritmmd (Liberal), and Mr. Bevan, Mr. Lloyd declared : 44 1 believe 
the action wo took lms achieved tho results I sot out, and I will only 
add that tho arguments of certain right hon. gentlemen opposite are 
very present on tho lips of tho enemies of this country.” 

Mr. Gaitskcll protested against this remark, asking what the 
Foroign Hoerotary meant by 44 the onomios of this country.” Mr. 
Lloyd replied : 44 X certainly did not include the United States or 
Canada,. But tho fact is that the most tortile quarry for quotations 
against the Government used by the enemies of this country are the 
speeches of members of the Opposition.” 

Mr. Galtskcll again asked what tho Foreign Secretary meant by the 
phrase used by him, and also asked what was the exact position of 
Britain’s relations with Egypt, and whether Britain was still In 
armed conflict with her. Mr. Lloyd replied : 44 Eolations are certainly 
not normal with Egypt. We havo no diplomatic relations. I should 
havo thought that Mr. Gaitskoll would have been expected to make 
up his mind who the enemies of this country wore.” 

Mr. Julian Amery (0,), one of the loaders of the Conservative 
44 Huez group,” declared that 44 whatever differences there may be on 
Middle Eastern policy on this side of tho House, all condemn whole- 
heartedly the part played by tho United States, by the Opposition, 
and by a small handful of Members on this side of the House lu 
bringing us to the humiliating with drawal which the Foreign Secretary 
haa just announced.” 

Mr. Lloyd ropltod : 44 1 do not accept for a moment that this with- 
drawal Is humiliating. If Mr. Amery will study the statement I have 
made, he will come to tho same conclusion. 

Mr. Gresham Cooke (0.) asked whether the Foreign Secretary 
would give an assurance that British troops would not be finally 
withdrawn until the 680 British subjects Interned and tho 30 more 
imprisoned by the Egyptians had been released, or until an absolute 
guarantee about their release had been satisfactorily given. Mr. 
Lloyd replied that ho could not give that guarantee at the moment, 
but stressed that he had made 44 very strong representations to 
Hr. Hammarskjdld, which had been passed on to Cairo. 

Mr. Danis Healey (Lab.) said that tbo Foreign Soorotary’s " ridicu- 
lous and degrading apologia will do nothing to disguise the too t that 
this country has suffered its most serious diplomatic reverse since 
Munich.” 

Mr. Lloyd replied : 44 On© would almost gather that Members 
opposite would have liked tho war between Israel and Egypt to have 
oontinued ; that thoy would have liked it to spread to other countries 
In the Middle East. We do not take that view.” 

Beplying to questions by Labour members, both Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Butler confirmed that Sir Anthony Eden was in full agreement 
with the policy just announced” and had given it 44 his firm support. 


Anglo-French Withdrawal from Egypt. - Evacuation of 
Port Said. - U.N. Force takes over from Allies. 

In conformity with the Anglo-French declaration of Dec. 3 
(see above), the British and French forces began a progressive 
withdrawal from the Fort Said and Port Fuad areas, the 
evacuation of all Allied forces in Egypt being completed by 
Dee. 22, 1950. The withdrawal was “ phased ” with the 
progressive take-over by troops of the U.N. Emergency Force, 
which moved into areas as they were evacuated by the British 
and French forces. 


A first U.N contingent — a company of Norwegian troops — had 
arrived in Port Said on Nov. 21 to take over from a battalion of the 
Royal West Kent Rcgt., which was withdrawn to Cyprus on the 
following day. Two French units — a marine commando and a 
battalion of colonial infantry — wore also withdrawn from the Port 
Said area on Nov. 25. 


General Bums annouuced on Nov. 27 that U.N. troops would be 
moved into the no-man’s-land between the Anglo-French and 
Egyptian lines at El Cap Gust south of Port Said) as a 44 buffer ” 
botween the opposing forces. A Danish infantry company was 
accordingly moved into tho El Cap area on Nov. 30, taking over 
front-lino trenohes vacated by units of the York and Lancaster 
Rogt. and tho French Foroign Legion. While holding those positions 
several bursts of machine-gun fire were directed against tho Danes 
from the Egyptian linos, but all the bullets fiow high and there were 
no casualties. On Deo. 2 the Danes wore moved into Port Said to 
reinforce tho Norwegian troops already there, the 44 buffer ” zone at 
El Cap boing taken over by tho Indian parachute battalion. 

On Deo. 3, immediately after the U.K. and Frenoh Governments 
had announced the speedy withdrawal of their forces from Egypt, 
Genoral Bums got into touch with General Sir Charles Keightloy 
(the Allied O.-in-C.) to work out the necessary arrangements for 
synchronizing tho Allied evacuation with the take-over by U.N. 
Forces. General Koightley had previously visited Port Said on 
Nov. 25 for discussions with General Burns, the conference being 
attendod by Admiral Barjot (Deputy Allied C.-In-C.), Generals 
Stockwell and Beaufrd (the respective Commanders of the British 
and French troops in Egypt), and Sir Walter Monokton (then 
Paymaster- General in the U.K. Government), who had flown to 
Port Said from London. 


Over 11,000 British troops— more than half tho total number in 
Egypt — sailed from Port Said between Doc. 5-8 in the troopship 
A scania and Dilwara and the aircraft carrier H.M.S. Theseus, bound 
for Britain, Malta or Cyprus. As the evaouation continued during 
the next fortnight, the area controlled by tho Anglo -Frenoh forces 
was restricted to an ever-shrinking perimeter round the dockside 
area, until by Deo. 10 tho UNEF had taken over control of the whole 
of Port Said except for tho wired-off British withdrawal beach-head 
round tho harbour. The U.N. Foroo in Port Said had grown by the 
latter date to a joint Danish-Norwegian battalion, a Colombian 
battalion, and Swedish and Indian unite. The Anglo-French evacua- 
tion reaohod Its final stage on Dec. 21, when 2,000 men— mostly 
hoadquarters staff and administrative units — sailed from Port Said 
in the British and French troopships New Australia and Pasteur. 
The last British and Frenoh troops loft Port Said and Port Fuad on 
Deo. 22 — 47 days after the first Allied poratroop landings In Egypt. 

Units of the Egyptian Army entered Port Said after the completion 
of! tho Anglo-French withdrawal, amidst vociferous enthusiasm from 
the population, while the U.N. Foroos wore moved to the Sinai 
peninsula to take over from the Israeli forces falling back towards 
the armistice lines. [Yugoslav armoured oar detachments were 
already in Sinai, as stated above, and had made contact with the 
Israeli Army.l A UNEF communique of Jan. 8, 1957, stated that 
three U.N. columns were advancing eastward into Sinai — one in the 
north, which had advanced from El Kantara bo within a few miles of 
El Arish ; a column in the centre, which had covered 75 miles east- 
ward from the Suez Canal along the Suez-Elath road ; and a third 
oolumn in the south, which had reached a point about 135 miles 
south-east of Suez. 

A number of serious infringements of the cease-fire by the 
Egyptians occurred before and during the Allied withdrawal, 
as well as attacks on British and French soldiers in Port Said in 
which several lives were lost. The various incidents are 
summarized below : 

jSfov. 8 . — The cease-fire was temporarily broken when an Egyptian 
patrol by-passed British forward troops near El Kantara and opened 
fire on men of a tank unit, one of whom was wounded ; the British 
troops returned fire in self-defence, two of the Egyptians being killed 
and a third wounded and taken prisoner. In reporting this Incident, 
Allied H.Q. pointed out that tho patrol had made its way hack to the 
Egyptian lines without molestation from the British forward posi- 
tions, who could easily have wiped tho patrol out but had refrained 
from doing so. 

Nov. 1 0 . — British positions at El Cap were subjected to Egyptian 
machine-gun fire for two hours. No retaliation was made until a 
British soldier was wounded, when fire was returned. 


Two press photographers with the Allied forces, one American 
Mr. David Seymour) and one Frenoh (M. Jean Roy), were killed on 
ihe same day when the jeep In which they were driving through the 
British lines came under Egyptian macliin e-gun fire. The jeep 
iwerved and crashed into the Sweet Water Canal. 
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Nov. 36.— Th© “ jamming ” of Cairo Radio was ordered by General 
Stockwell with the aim of controlling ” wild statements which 
nnsottl© tho population of Port Said.” [Incessant anti-British and 
anti-French propaganda, directed particularly at tho population of 
Port Said, had been broadcast from Cairo since tho cease-fire came 
into operation.! 

Nov. 18. — A proclamation was issued by Allied XI. Q. announcing 
that penalties would bo imposed on anyone who intimated Egyptian 
civilians. It was explained that many shopkeepers had boon intimi- 
dated by Egyptian extremists into closing their premises or hooping 
them open for brief periods only, involving a threat of hardship to 
the city’s inhabitants. 

Nov, 19. — General Stockwell informed Allied H.Q. in Cyprus that 
35 Egyptian soldiers had attaokod a French forward company at 
El Cap with machino-gun and automatio fire the previous evening, no 
retaliation being made and no casualties resulting. Ho said that the 
attack constituted an “ obvious attempt ” by the Egyptians to draw 
Allied fire, and asked that the incident should be brought to tho 
attention of tho U.N. Secretary-General, 

Dec. fl.~ A patrol of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders seized 
a large quantity of arms and explosives at the fishing village of El 
Qabuti, on the shoros of Lake Manzala near Port Said. Searches of 
two fishing-boats being unloaded resulted in the finding of a sub- 
machine gun, 800 detonators, 200 sticks of gelignite, 110 hand- 
grenades, 21 bazooka rockets, 10,000 small-arms cartridges, 11,000 
rounds of other ammunition, and 20 knives, all of which were con- 
cealed in fish baskets. Six men were arrested. Tho oxploslvos and 
ammunition were apparently intended for guerrilla operations 
against the Allied forces in Port Said. 

Dec . 10. — A mobile patrol of the Royal Soots was ambushed in tho 
“ Arab town ” of Port Said, one British soldier being wounded by a 
hand-grenade. 

Dec. 13. — Major James Williams, a British civil affairs officer, was 
wounded when an Egyptian threw a bomb under his vehicle as it was 
passing through the Place de Lessops, on the edge of the u Arab 
town.” 

Elsewhere in Port Said, a Norwegian patrol was attacked with 
grenades and small-arms fire while travelling in a vohicle clearly 
marked with the U.N. insignia , the Norwegians suffered no casual- 
ties and returned the fire. 

Dec. 14. — Three grenade attacks wore made on British Army 
vehicles in the main streets of Port Said, no casualties being oaused. 
A Swedish patrol was also attacked without any casualties being 
oaused. 

Dec. 15. — General Stockwell sent a letter to General Burns asking 
him to make a strong protest to tho Egyptian authorities against tho 
attacks on British and U.N. troops, pointing out that ho (General 
Stockwell) would be forced to take “ really violent action ” if these 
attacks continued. The letter said that the many violations of the 
oease-fir© and the attacks on Allied troops ** prove conclusively that a 
co-ordinated and sustained oampaign of violence Is being directed 
against the forces under my command,” General Burns announced 
that he would make the strongest possible protest to Cairo against 
these incidents. 

Dec. 16. — A patrol of tho Royal Soots combing an area of tho 
u Arab town ” in search of Lieutenant Moorhouse, who had boon 
abducted on Deo. 11 (see below), was flrod on by Egyptian fedayecn, 
the commanding officer — Major David Pinkerton-— being killed. A 
three-hour action ensued between a largo group of strongly-armed 
fedayecn and patrols of the Royal Soots and tlio Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, who surrounded a house in which the terrorists 
were holding out. Strong resistance was encountered, tho terrorists 
being finally overwhelmed after fighting from room to room. A 
British Army statement said that many of tho terrorists had boon 
killed and wounded before resistance ceased ; Cairo radio said that 
30 Egyptians were killed in the fighting, while tho U.N. authorities 
in Port Said reported that tho bodies of 27 Egyptians had boon 
counted. 

Dec. 17. — A soldier of the French Foreign Legion was shot doad by 
an Egyptian sniper, the area being subsequently searched by Colom- 
bian troops. 

The departure of the Anglo-French forces from Port Said 
took place amidst frenzied nationalist demonstrations, the main 
streets being decorated with portraits of Colonel Nasser, 
Egyptian flags, and streamers bearing nationalist slogans in 
Arabic. During the demonstrations the mob pulled down the 
statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the French engineer who 
built the Suez Canal. 

The Abduction and Death of lieutenant Moorhouse. 

A young British officer, Second Lieutenant Anthony Moor- 
house of the West Yorkshire Regiment, was kidnapped in the 
Arab town of Port Said on Dec. 11 when returning alone in 
his Land Rover from an inspection. 

Lieut. Moorhouse had commanded a platoon of the regiment 
which on tho provious day had raided a flat In that part of the city 
and had arrested eight men, including seven suspected to bo Egyptian 
Army officers hiding there. An Arab hoy told British security 
officers that Lieut. Moorhouse had stopped his vehicle and alighted 
to question an Egyptian cyclist, when another Egyptian had 
approached him from behind, seized his pistol, and, together with two 
other men, forced him to enter a waiting oar with no number-plate. 
The oar drovo off Immediately and was later found abandoned. 
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General Stockwell immediately informed Major-General 
Burns of the incident, but in spite of widespread investigations 
by British troops, including a house-to-house seareh in the 
Arab town on Dee. 15, no truce of Lieut. Moorhouse could be 
found. On Dee. 22, however, a few hours before the final 
British withdrawal, General Stockwell announced that a U.N. 
intelligence officer, Captain Wilk (a Norwegian). reported to 
him that he had seen Lieut. Moorhouse, the day before and that 
the Egyptians had agreed to hand him over. 

Meanwhile Colonel Banks, M.P. for Pudiey and a personal 
friend of President Nasser (see 15108 A), had down to Cairo, at 
the recpicst of Lieut. Moorhouse’* parents, to see the President 
and try to find their son. After visiting President Nasser on 
Dec. 24, Colonel Banks stated on Dee. 20, when he stopped at 
Beirut on his return flight, that, according to what he had 
heard from the President Lieut. Moorhouse was 44 dead and 
buried” and that President Nasser had ordered an Army 
inquiry into the kidnapping and killing of the officer. 

The War Office announced on Dec* 29 that two of it* staff 
officers had visited Colonel Banks the previous day 44 to obtain 
all the information which Colonel Banks had obtained from 
President Nasser,” and that, according to this information, 
Lieut. Moorhouse had died from suffocation while hidden by 
his captors in a steel box during the British search for him in 
Port Said, The statement said : 

" Colonel Banks dosoribod tho arrangements bo had made, through 
personal friends In Beirut, tot contacting Colonel Nasser. A meeting 
was arranged for the evening of Doc, 24, when he spent about two 
hours with Colonel Nasser, In the course of which the latter said that 
ho had sent a personal staff officer to Port Bald to Investigate and 
report on tho circumstances of Lieutenant Moorhouse’a capture. and 
subsequent fate. 

“ Tho staff officer returned on December 24 with a report that 
Moorhouse had died at the hands of his captors on or about Dee, 15, 
the date on which the search for him had been carried out by the 
British forces. During the search Moorhouse had been bound by his 
captors and concealed In a large steel box In a house In which he had 
boon held prisoner. On returning to tho house later, the gang found 
that Moorhouse had died from suffocation. His body had been buried 
In the house in which he met his death. 

“ Colonel Nasser did not disclose tho source from which this report 
emanated, nor was there any proof that h!§ staff officer had mm the 
body or tho place whore the murder was alleged to have been com- 
mitted.” 

An account agreeing essentially with the official Egyptian 
version was published in the Cairo newspaper Al Ahram , whilst 
on Jan. 3, 1957, a Foreign Office spokesman In London said 
that the Egyptian authorities had given the following account 
of Incut, Moorhouse’s death to Dr. llammurMkjttUl : 

" After his capture in Port Bald Lieut. Moorhouse was tied to a 
borl, his captors Intending to exchange him for some Egyptian 
' resistance ’ prisoners. When British troops began combing the aim 
ho was looked in a small metal cupboard. His captors returned once 
to food him but, as the search Intensified, they felt it unsafe to return 
and ho was loft for two days. lie is believed to have died of suffoca- 
tion. Ho was burled In the house where he was held.” 

The spokesman added that Dr. nammarskjdld had asked General 
Bums to make the earliest possible arrangement* with the Egyptian 
authorities to ensure that the body of Lieut, Mom-house was handed 
over to tho U.N. authorities. 

The body of Lieut. Moorhouse, which had been found on 
Dec. 80, was handed over by the Egyptian authorities to Um 
U.N. Command in Port Said on Dee. 81, It was flown on Jan, 4 
to Naples, where a party of British pathologists, doctors, and 
Scotland Yard officers identified it, and on Jan. 0 was flown 
to Britain in an R.A.F, aircraft for burial at Leeds, 

Sir Edwin Herbert** Report on Civilian Casualties in 
Port Said, 

The U.K. Minister of Defence (than Mr. Head) informed the 
House of Commons on Dec, 20 that, in view of the conflicting 
estimates of the extent of the casualties in Port Said during the 
Anglo-French operations, an independent inquiry had been 
carried out by Sir Edwin Herbert, the president of the Law 
Society, who had visited the Middle East from Deo. 8-15 and 
had made careful and detailed Investigations at Port Said. 
[Sir Edwin Herbert has headed a number of departmental 
committees, including the committee which reported on the 
electricity supply industry— see 158U A, 14800 A.) 

The original estimate of civilian casualties at Port Bald, given to 
tho House by Mr. Butler on Nov. 13, was approximately 100 killed 
and 540 wounded. Mr, Head, in a statement on Nov, 21, said that 
there seemed no reason to modify this estimate, and criticized the 
" gross exaggerations ” and " lurid propaganda ” spread by Cairo 
as to the extent of civilian casualties In Port Bold, (The Egyptian 
authorities had given a figure of 12,000 civilian casualties In Port 
Said, of which a large proportion, it was alleged, had been oaused by 
u maokino-gun fir© from helicopters an allegation described by 
Mr. Head as ** pur© invention.”] 
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In a further statement to the House on Deo. 5 by Sir Walter 
Monckton, following his 24-liour visit to Port Said on Nov. 24 (see 
above), Sir Walter had endorsed the estimate of 540 wounded but had 
suggested that tho number of dead might have been 300, and not 
about 100 as originally estimated. Many Labour mombers, however — 
notably Dr. Edith Summorsldll (who subsequently visited Port Said 
in January and also saw Colonel Nasser in Cairo) and Mr. Wigg — 
suggested that tho figuros woro higher than those mentioned by 
Government spokesmen. In view of these conflicting estimates. Sir 
Edwin Herbert was sent to Port Said to carry out an official investi- 
gation. 

Sir Edwin Herbert’s report, published on Dec. 21 as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 47), put the estimated number of casualties in 
Port Said, after the most careful inquiries, at approximately 
050 killed, 000 injured and detained in hospital, and 1,200 
slightly wounded — a total of 2,750. The figure excluded about 
100 casualties at Port Fuad, which was occupied by the 
French forces. 

Sir Edwin pointed out that he had inspected all the areas in which 
fighting took place, visited hospitals and cemeteries, and interviewed 
Egyptian officials (including tho Police Commandant, the Director of 
tho Municipality, and tho Chief Sanitary Inspector), as well as senior 
Allied officers and independent witnossos. As regards the military 
operations in Port Said, Sir Edwin laid stross on the following 
points : 

(X) Not one homb was dropped on Port Said or its environs, all 
air strikes being low-lovol attacks — by rocket, maohine-gun, and 
oannon—whloh woro “ of groat accuracy and very localized.” 

(2) Tho naval bombardment had boon confined to the beaches 
and had boon ” reduced in intensity to one-tonth of tho level whioh 
would normally ho used to support a landing.” 

(3) Every possible warning had been given by radio to the civil 
population, in whioh connexion Sir Edwin commented : ** To one 
like myself, with a long experience of security in wartime, it came as a 
shook to find that tho two overriding considerations in the minds of 
all concerned wore, first, to inform tho onomy of our plans, and 
secondly, to do him as little damage as possible in the execution of 
those plans.” 

(4) The steps taken to protect the interests of civilians 44 in my 
opinion Jeopardized British lives and increased British casualties.” 

As regards tho earlier estimates of civilian casualties, Sir Edwin 
stated : ** Most of the officers concerned would, I think, now admit 
that the original estimate of 100 killed was too low. If my figures are 
higher than those put forward by the military authorities, I am sure 
that tills is not duo to any attompt by them to mislead or to any 
carelessness on their part. It is mainly duo to tho fact that I was able 
to give my undivided attention to the matter, whoroas tho work they 
did was done In time snatched from other most urgent duties.” Sir 
Edwin said that it was Impossible to obtain a reliable figure of the 
proportion of Egyptian casualties as between military and para- 
military and civilians, but ho thought It Improbable that oivilian 
casualties exceeded 25 per cent of the whole. 

As regards the damage In Port Haid, the report stated : ” The only 
damage to Arab town [the densely populated dtstrlot in the centre of 
Port Haid] is tho destruction by fire of part of tho shanty section at 
the westerly etui, and superficial damage by small-arms fire for 100 
yards down tho streets debouching on Mohammed AH Street. The 
casualties in Arab town, including the damaged section, must, in my 
opinion, have been negligible. Tho military aro much to be con- 
gratulated on their policy of sealing off Arab town instead of attacking 
it, although it became a haven oC refuge for the great bulk of the 
defenders of Port Haid anti has boon a sourco of danger and difficulty 
ever since. Had Arab town boon taken, or oven accidentally damaged 
by rocket or shell, the number of casualties must have been much 
greater.” Apart from superficial damage, Sir Edwin was satisfied 
that tho only substantial damage in Port Said was In eight areas, 
marked on photographs accompanying the report, together with 
** the destruction, under olroumstanoos whioh I cannot determine, of 
on© oil tank.” 

Tho report gave summaries of evidence given to Sir Edwin by 
Allied senior officers, Egyptian officials, end six Independent witnesses 
— M» Thudikurn, of tho Hwiss Bed Gross ; Signor Morert, the Italian 
Consul ; M. Hoarpalasos, tho Greek Consul ; Mr. Coo, tho British 
Consul ; Commander GUottc, U.8. Naval Attach^ in Cairo ; and 
Colonel Easter, a British shipping agent, who was the last British 
civilian loft In Port Said and who was present throughout the opera- 
tions, On the basis of all this ovidonoe, and of figures by the Port 
Said hospitals, he had come to the conclusion that the casualty 
figures given in his report were substantially correct. Tho figure of 
about 650 killed was obtained after a close and thorough Inspection 
of tho cemetery, and dismissions with Egyptian municipal and public 
health officials ; the Port Said hospitals had reported that 890 
civilians were wounded and detained in hospital ; and the figure of 
1,200 slightly wounded was the estimate of the Egyptian authorities 
themselves. 

Sir Edwin stated in his report : ” Mathematical oertainty supported 
by unambiguous evidence is not possible, but I am satisfied that as to 
the course of operations and the resulting physical damage, my 
aocount is strlotly accurate. With regard to casualties, I cannot be 
wide of the mark* Indeed, where in doubt I have thought it wise to 
err on the side of using a higher rather than a lower figure.” 


Allied Casualties in Port Said Operations. 

Final figures of British and French casualties sustained in 
the Port Said landings were given on Nov. 14, 1950, by Allied 
H.Q. m Nicosia — viz., 32 killed, 129 wounded, and one missing, 
divided among the respective Allied services as follows : 

Royal Navy — one officer killed ; missing and wounded, nil. 

Royal Marines — two officers and seven other ranks killed ; five 
officers and 55 other ranks wounded. 

British Army — one officer and seven other ranks killed; four 
officers and 32 other ranks wounded. 

Royal Air Force — throe officers and one other rank killed ; wounded 
and missmg, ml. 

French Navy — one officer missing ; killed and wounded, ml. 
French Army — lolled, 10 all ranks ; wounded, 33 all ranks. 

French Air Force — None killed, wounded or missing. 

Aircraft losses were as follows : Royal Navy — six planes 
lost, four by enemy action and two in accidents ; R.A.F. — 
two planes lost, one by enemy action and one by accident ; 
French Navy and Air Force — two planes lost, one missing and 
one by accident. 

Captures of Egyptian Military Equipment. 

A list of Egyptian equipment — from Russian, Czechoslovak, 
and British sources — captured by the British and French forces 
during the Port Said operations was given by Mr. Head on 
Nov. 21 , and included the following : 

Czechoslovak — three SU -100 (self-propelled) guns, five rocket 
launchers with 390 rockets, two light machine-guns, 20 rifles, 
40 anti-tank magnetic mines, and three Praga 10-ton vehicles. 

Russian — 500 anti-personnel mines, 50 light machine-guns, 
over 500 rifles, 10 machine-gun carbines, and large quantities 
of ammunition. 

British — four 6 -pdr. guns ; two 3.7 mm. guns ; 420 Lee- 
Enfield rifles ; 40 Bedford and Fordson three-ton vehicles ; 
smaller vehicles and gun-carriers ; and quantities of ammuni- 
tion. 

The Soviet and Czechoslovak equipment captured included 
a Soviet light machine-gun of very recent design ; a Soviet 
self-loading carbine ; a Czech light machine-gun of new type ; 
a Czech recoilless 88 mm. anti-tank gun ; and 32-barrelled 
rocket-launchers. Some of the captured arms and equipment 
was taken to Britain for testing and evaluation. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Australian News and Information 
Bureau - London Offices of the High Commissioners of New 
Zealand, India, and Pakistan) (i5**7 A ; 15201 A.) 

Note. Other developments in the Middle East crisis will be 
described in subsequent articles. (Ed. K.C.A.) 

A. BENELUX. — First Joint Trade Agreement. 

The first joint trade agreement between Benelux (Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg) and another country was signed 
in Copenhagen on Dec. 28, when a 12 -month trade agreement 
was concluded between Denmark and the Benelux area. 

Under tho agreement Denmark will export to the Benelux countries 
mainly agricultural produce to a value of 300,000,000 kroner, whilst 
Benelux exports to Denmark will consist mainly of machinery, 
textiles, metals, and fuel worth 930,000,000 kroner. 

The negotiations leading to the agreement were particularly 
difficult because both Denmark and the Netherlands have 
considerable export interests in farm produce. 

(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. Benelux, 14933 D.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Figures for 
November, December, and Year 1956. 

Imports into the United Kingdom in November totalled 
£319,000,000, exports £291,900,000, and re-exports £14,800,000, 
the adverse visible balance thus amounting to £12,900,000. The 
corresponding figures for December were : imports £307,800,000, 
exports £253,700,000, and re-exports £ 11 , 200 , 000 , the adverse 
visible balance amounting to £42,900,000. 

Provisional figures for the year 1956 showed that imports 
totalled £3,890,000,000, exports £3,172,600,000, and re-exports 
£140,200,000. The adverse visible balance for the year was 
thus £571,500,000, compared with a revised figure of 
£859,400,000 for 1955.— (Board of Trade Journal) (15260 F.) 

C. LIBYA. — Expulsion of Egyptian Military Attach^. 

It was officially announed in Tripoli on Nov. 7, 1956, that the 
Libyan Government had demanded the immediate recall of the 
Egyptian military attach^, Colonel Ismail Sadek, who had been 
ordered to leave the country. It was stated that Colonel 
Sadek had ignored a number of previous warnings to refrain 
from “ activities prejudicial to Libya.” — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15*33 B.) 
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A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Sir Roy Welensky on Need for Commonwealth Unity 
and Advancement of Federation’s Status. - Criticisms of 
African Leaders and Colonial Office Policy. 

In a speech at Sinoia on Dec. 1, 1950, Sir Roy Welensky, Llie 
new Prime Minister of the Federation of* Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, stressed the need for unity within the Common- 
wealth, particularly since the Suez crisis, and for the further 
political advancement of the Federation. In the course of his 
speech he strongly criticized the British Labour Party’s 
attitude both to the Suez crisis and towards the concept of 
federation in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Sir Roy spoke as follows : “ Tho Commonwealth has its faults, of 
course, and among these is the faot that only relatively recently was 
the development of several colonies undertaken in tho interests of 
those colonios themselves, rather than In the interests of Groat 
Britain. But the strength of the Commonwealth romains, and it is 
important that wo should realize how groat is that strength if combined, 
and how weak, in modem terms, is any ono mouther of the Common- 
wealth community when standing alono. There is little doubt that 
an attempt has been made, before and during tho Suez crisis, to 
re -shape national interests in tho Middle Fast, and this is proving to 
be no less than a gamble with world peace itself. To us in Africa, the 
oost of the loss of tho Middle Bast to the Wostorn world might bo 
tho price of disaster. Who can fail to realize that in those times of 
swift transport, in which distanoos measured in thousands of miles 
mean nothing in terms of political influence and modern arms, 
Communism established in the Middle Mast — for this is what is being 
gambled — will moan disruption in Afrioa as a whole i And who 
doubts that this is the aim of the new imperialism of Russia ? 

“ Thorofore it is particularly tragic that in Britain, to which wo 
are looking for a lead in this crisis, thoro is serious division on foreign 
policy in the face of national danger and of danger to tho Common- 
wealth. The responsibility which falls on the shoulders of the loaders 
of both main parties in Britain is great. It is a responsibility not 
only to tbemselvos but to the Commonwealth as a whole ; and they, 
too, must now close their ranks. As Prime Minister it is my privilege 
to say, on behalf of tho whole Federation, that whatever tho course 
of events may prove to be, our loyalty to tho Crown is unquestioned. 
As a people, whether white or black, we are British— -and we are 
determined that this will not change, whatovor our status within the 
Commonwealth may become. 

“A political clique in the United Kingdom, a clique which 
dominates the Colonial thinking of tho Labour Party, must not be 
allowed to set at naught all that the Federation is striving for and 
aohieving. In this clique are many who arc willing to allow a 
damaging mixture of idealism, ignorance, and perhaps something 
even more evil, to influence their own thinking. If tor this reason 
alone, we must move towards greater responsibility and enhanced 
status within the Commonwealth without dolay.” 

After declaring that he would lose no time in using tho machinery 
provided in tho Constitution to bring about an essential advance in 
the Federation's status, Sir Roy continued : “ What is tho criterion 
in the minds of the British Government and the Opposition at the 
present time ? Is it stability and good government, or is it political 
expediency ? If it is the latter, do they expect ns to stomach it ? 
If it is neither of the two, let them tell us exactly what is oxpooted 
of us. Ours is a federal Constitution and it will remain federal ; let 
that be quite dear. . . . ” 

Emphasizing that there would be “ no departure from established 
principles, no compromise with tho real requirements of advancement, 
and, above all, no truok whatsoever with extremism,” Sir Roy said 
that there were ” some, not only here but also abroad, whoso whole 
purpose seems to be to damage the oause of federation.” lie added 
in this connexion : “I am referring to those who have soon fit to 
denounce this country, on one pretext or another, ever since its 
inception, and whose noise has become more strident in rooont 
months. In their determination to sell the Empire at whatever 
oost, they do not stop to think of what that cost might bo. Boll they 
must, whether the result be the perpetuation of poverty and 
inefficiency, or the sacrifice of the standards for which, paradoxically, 
they will fight so hard at home. We believe that our record of good 
government, stability and moderation, and our insistence on civilized 
standards in our social and political life, speak for themselves and 
can be matohed with the best in the Commonwealth.” 

In a further speech at Salisbury on Jan. 3, 1957, Sir Roy 
Welensky asserted that the British Government were paying 
more attention to the complaints and demands of the Africans 
than to the attempts of the Federation Government “to 
preserve the very standards which Britain sets herself at home.” 
As a result, African leaders in the Federation were looking to 
Britain, rather than to the Federal Government, for the 
realization of their political aims. After deploring this tendency, 
and emphasizing its dangers both to the Federation and to 
Britain herself, he called upon H.M. Government to make it 
clear that Federation had “ come to stay,” and declared that 
the Federation might well become “ the last bastion of British 
interests m Africa.” 

Referring to tho present tondenoy of Africans in the Federation 
to look to London for the achievement of their aims, Sir Roy declared : 

Unless it is remedied, we shall reap the folly of a belief that it is 
the policy of tho Colonial Office to emancipate Afrioans from 
Europeans, I have watched the impact of this policy on British 


possessions in Afrioa, and I have no hesitation in saying that it is a 
disastrous ono. I have no hesitation, too, in saying that, it is their 
belief in this policy that is encouraging certain African loaders in 
plans for African Molf-govornmont. If Mr. Lennox- Boyd has noon this, 
as 1 bollovo ho has, it is to tho good, for thoro is only one body that 
can put right this state of affairs, and that is 1LM. Government in 
tho United Kingdom. 

'* But they must act without delay. They must, say that Federation 
is hero to stay, ami they must say It* again and again. As we stand 
at present, wo can never build up a common loyalty to tho Federal 
State in tho minds of our African population *, and no matter how 
liberal our approach may ho to tho many problems which face us, 
tho Afrioans In tho two northern Htates (i.o. Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland] will look upon tho U.K. Government m a sort, of 
opposition to tho Federal Government, and not as a partner, . . . 

“ Tho issue must ho faced before events get out of hand, 1 know 
that in Britain the decision will not be an easy ono. Traditionally 
tho so-called under-dog has her sympathy, but there is another point 
of view, and it is that the Europeans of the Federation are striving to 
preserve tho very standards wldoh Britain sets herself at home and 
would, 1 believe, like to see perpetuated in her colonies, , . , Let 
Britain recognize that fact, and let her realize that we mtty well 
become tho last bastion of British Interests in Africa, 

“ Under our Constitution tho Federal Government 1ms virtually no 
control over African affairs ; In fact, in no way can the Federal 
Government directly Influence African thought. At the same time, 
whatever wo do In tho economic held over which we do have some 
control— to further tho interests of the African goes unacknowledged 
by the African leaders —of whom we have learnt to expect nothing 
better— and also, tragically enough, by Britain herself. 

“ This Is because tho African, with bin close lion with the Colonial 
Offloo and his facile form of propaganda, has many ways of making 
himself hoard In tho United Kingdom, lie speaks and complains, and 
his complaints are relayed to us from London in a form more often 
than not of verbal chastisement. We, on the other hand, are charged 
with getting on with tho hard economic Job, and we have relatively 
few spokesman In Britain. Consequently wo are not so often heard 
or listened to. 

** That Is irritating, but what Is dangerous to the future of our 
country is that the state of affairs in which we And ourselves 
encourages the African leader to turn his eyes outward to Britain, 
and to engender a state of mind wherein tho British Government 
is considered ob a sort of supor-Uovormnont to which he need only 
turn to achieve his aims. We have now arrived at the position in 
which tho African Is not only inclined to disregard the Federal 
Government, but also to disregard tho territorial Governments of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This is a dangerous state of 
affairs, and wholly unjustified. 

“ All four Governments of the Federation are serving the African 
people well, and the African has scant oause to complain of any of 
them. But it goes much further. The British Government, ns much 
as tho four Governments of the Federation, were a party to the 
Constitution, and written into tho Constitution Is the policy of 
partnership, which is the policy of the Federation. Therefore tmy 
support given to tho Afrioans in their present demands, or in counten- 
ancing their present attitude, is a dental of support to the policy of 
partnership —a denial of support by Britain In the same way tlmt the 
partnership is not receiving the support of many African leaders. 

“ African loadors have never attempted to support the partnership, 
not because they cannot envisage its success, hut because they realize 
that, If carried through loglmlly, It stands in tho way of their 
aspirations toward African domination. . . . This can only mean that 
when he has achieved what ho wants -which Is no more and no less 
than full African solf-govcrnmont—he will in turn reject the British 
Government’s authority. Then this will be another part of Africa 
lost to progress. ...” 

Mr. Leimox-Boyd arrived at Lusaka (Northern Rhodesia) 
on Dec. 29 on a three-week visit to the Federation, during 
which he had discussions with the Federal and Territorial 
Governments on such questions as the franchise, citizenship, 
and other matters of currant interest. In a statement at 
Kitwe on Jan. 8, the Colonial .Secretary emphasized that 
IIM. Government were fully committed to the Federal system 
and would never agree to the amalgamation of the Rhodesian 
and Nyasaland. Fie expressed the hope tlurt “ tho Government 
of this great Federation shall for all time be in the hands of 
civilized and responsible people, whatever their race, whose 
homes are here.”— (Federal Information Department, Halisbnry) 
(Frev. rep. Lord Malvern’* Criticism*, 15167 A.) 

B- AUSTRALIA. — New Chief of Air Staff. 

It was announced in Canberra on Dee. 18, 1956, that Air 
Vice-Marshal F. R, W. Schorger had been appointed Chief of 
Staff of the Royal Australian Air Force in succession to Air 
Marshal Sir John McCauley, retiring in March 1957. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau) 


U NEW ZEALAND.— Railway* Commission abolished. 

Under legislation passed by the New Zealand Parliament in 
October, the New Zealand Railways Commission set up in 
October 1952 will be abolished on April I, 1957. 

(The Dominion, Wellington) (Prey. rep. 12530 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Steel Industry. - Record 
Production in 1956. - Further Resales of Steel Companies. 

Figures issued by the Iron and Steel Board on Jan. 7, 1957, 
showed that IJ.K. steel production m 1950 reached the record 
ligure oi* 20,059,000 tons, compared with 19,791,000 tons in 
1955. Production of pig-iron in 1950 was also a record, 
amounting to 10, 170,000 tons as compared with 12,470,000 
tons m 1955. 

Detailed ligures lor the last nine months of 1950 are given 
below, with 1955 ligures for comparison : 

1950 1955 




Weekly 

Annual 

Weekly 

Annual 



Average 

Rato 

Average 

Rato 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 




Steel Ingots and Castings. 

April 


421,100 

21,896,000 

393,300 

20,455,000 

May 


390,400 

20,612,000 

401,600 

20,884,000 

Juno 


379,700 

19,744,000 

364,200 

18,939,000 

July 


320,400 

16,971,000 

307,700 

16,002,000 

August . . 


340,600 

17,712,000 

345,100 

17,946,000 

Boptombor 


417,000 

21,686,000 

397,800 

399,500 

20,083,000 

October 


419,100 

21,791,000 

20,773,000 

November 


420,400 

22,172,000 

408,600 

21,246,000 

December 


395,900 

20,587,000 

381,900 

19,860,000 




Pig-Iron. 


April 


254,300 

13,225,000 

238,500 

12,401,000 

May 


240,500 

12,820,000 

241,800 

12,574,000 

J unc 


239,000 

12,459,000 

216,800 

11,274,000 

July 


240,400 

3 2,498,000 

230,800 

12,000,000 

August , . 


235,900 

12,265,000 

236,200 

12,282,000 

September 


252,500 

13,131,000 

246,200 

12,804,000 

October 


200,700 

13,558,000 

249,200 

12,957,000 

November 


202,700 

13,660,000 

252,600 

13,135,000 

December 


202,300 

13,037,000 

250,100 

13,004,000 


Stool production in May, Juno, July, and Animat was adversely 
affected by live ban on overtime and week-end working imposed by 
steelworks maintenance workers in April (boo below). 


Developments in the iron and steel industry in recent months 
are summarized below : 

Productivity. The British Iron and Stool Federation, in a survey 
published in the October issue of the Federation's quarterly Steel 
Review, stated that output per man-year in the industry had 
increased by 46 per cent sine© 1940 and by 00 per cent since 1938, 
the output of steel having more then doubled since the war. 

Price Increases. The Iron and Steel Board Increased maximum 
prices of most iron and stool products from May 7 by an average of 
live per cent. The Board explained that since the last increase in 
stool prices in July, 1955, the oost of imported iron-ore had risen by 
11s. a ton, of imported scrap by £7 10s. a ton, of pig-iron by £ 5 a ton, 
and of imported Homi-finished stool by £0 a ton. No allowance had 
been made in the now prices for increased costa arising out of higher 
wages and railway freight charges, which would be borne for the 
present by the industry itself, 

Maximum prices of homo-produced iron and steel scrap had been 
raised by the Board of Trade by an average of £2 a ton from May 4. 

Maximum prices of iron and stool products were again increased 
from Doe, 17 by an average of about six per cent, the Iron and Stool 
Board explaining that further rises, in some oases 44 substantial," 
had taken place since the spring in the oost of Imported materials, 
coal, wages, and inland transport. The now prices took no account of 
oost Increases which might result from the Middle Bast situation and 
the continued hardening of ocean freight rates. The statement added 
that steel prices in most steel-producing countries had risen during 
1950 and that the new U.K. prices would still, on the average, bo 
about eight per cent below prices in Western Europe. 

Development Schemes and Plant Expansion. The chairman of the 
Steel Company of Wales (Mr, II. Peake) announced on May 1 that, 
at the request of the Iron and Steel Board, his company had prepared 
a third development plan providing for (a) the raising by I960 of 
annual production of steel ingots at tbo Abbey works at Margam 
(Port Talbot) from 2,400,000 tons to 3,000,000 tons ; (5) the conver- 
sion of steel Ingots Into steel sheets, plates, and tinplate, increasing 
the output of these products by about 435,000 tons annually. Work 
on the scheme, which had been approved by tho Iron and Steel 
Bolding and lieoltalton Agency, would start at once and take about 
Si years to complete. 

Mr, Peake explained that tho object was to effect a reduction in 
the amount spent by Britain on importing stool sheets and tinplate, 
of which 450,900 tons and 88,200 tons respectively had boon imported 
in 1955 at a total cost of over £33,000,000. 

It was announced on May 26 that BiewaH and Lloyds Ltd., 
manufacturers of steel tubes, would spend about £0,250,000 over the 
next 10 years on a development scheme at their Corby (Northants) 
works. 

Import Duties. It was announced on Dec. 1 that, after consulting 
the Iron and Steel Board about the supply position, the Government 
had decided to prolong until Sept. 18, 1957, the suspension of import 
duty on a wide range of iron and steel products (with the exception 
of tinplate and ternoplate, on which duty would be restored from 
March 18, 1957). 


Overtime Ban by Steelworks Maintenance Men. - Acceptance of 
Recommendations of Court of Inquiry. A substantial loss of produc- 
tion was caused during the summer months by a ban on overtime 
working by about 14,000 steelworks maintenance workers, as a 
result of their dissatisfaction with a 10s. wage increase for all steel- 
workers which had been granted in March. When the employers 
used emergency teams to do the work which would have normally 
been done by the maintenance men during overtime, strikes, involving 
about 3,750 maintenance men, broke out in Scotland, South York- 
shire, and South Wales in June. Because of the employers* refusal to 
discuss the question of supplementary wage increases until full normal 
working had been resumed, the executives of the 10 unions involved 
recommended on July 4 a national strike to begin on July 14, but on 
July 9 the Minister of Labour announced that he would appoint a 
Court of Inquiry into the dispute ; the proposed national strike was 
thereupon called off on July 11, the ban on overtime work con- 
tinuing. By then the loss of production caused by the ban and the 
various local stoppages was estimated at nearly 300,000 tons. 

On July 13 the Minister of Labour announced that the Court of 
Inquiry would consist of Sir John Stewart (a Glasgow solicitor, and 
chairman of several wage councils), as chairman. Brigadier L. C. 
Mandelberg (a former chairman of the employers* association in 
the rayon yarn industry), and Mr. C. J. Geddes (general secretary, 
Union of Post Office Workors). The Court announced its findings on 
Aug. 23, as follows : 

(1) Maintenance craftsmen should accept, without prejudice to 
future claims, the 10s. Increase offered by the employers in March, 
and this should be paid retrospectively from March 18, 1956. 

(2) Craftsmen should consider whether they wished to submit a 
claim for a new wages structure in tho industry. 

(3) New arbitration arrangements for wage disputes should be 
negotiated to moot the special needs of the industry, including a 
tribunal from the craftsmen*s side having two assessors Intimately 
connected with the industry’s technical processes. 


[The unions had refused to refer the dispute to arbitration on the 
ground that they had no confidence either in the Industrial Court or 
in the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, because those bodies did not 
include mombers with a direct interest in the industry. They main- 
tained that the steel Industry was too complex to be judged by a 
oourt which did not contain experts from the industry itself.] 

Tho court’s findings wore accepted by the unions on Sept. 14, and 
resumption of full working — including overtime and week-end 
working — took place immediately. 


Further Resale Transactions. The following sales by the Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realization Agency wore announced in Ootober : 

(1) The entire share capital of Burnell and Co. Ltd., to John 
Summers and Co. Ltd., Hawarden Bridge (Cheshire) for £350,000 
(announced Oct 29). 

It was stated that, In addition, the Agency had received a special 
distribution from Burnells of £250,000, bringing the total pro- 
ceeds aocruing to it up to £600,000, oompared with, its Investment — 
represented by compensation paid under the 1949 Iron and Steel 
Act— of £541,562). 

(2) Tho entire issued share capital of Kettering Iron and Coal Ltd., 
and the New Cranley Iron and Steel Company Ltd., to Stewart & 
Lloyds Ltd., wliioh also bought 25 per cent of the issued share 
capital of tho Loddington Ironstone Company. The total purchase 
price was £260,000 (announced Oct. 31). 

[It was explained that, in addition, the Agency had received a 
special distribution of £240,000 from the Kettering company’s 
reserves, the total prooeeds aocruing to it therefore amounting to 
£500,000, oompared with an investment of £465,925.] 

Steel Realization Agency’s Accounts for 1954-55. The aooounts 
of the Iron and Steel Holding and Realization Agency for 1955, 
published on June 22, showed that it had paid into the realization 
account sums totalling £91,630,552 from the sale of iron and steel 
undertakings, and had withdrawn £45,100,000. Since the close of the 
financial year £25,000,000 had been transferred from the account to 
the Exchequer. 


Licensing Control of Steel Exports. It was announced on Jan. 16, 
1957, that the Board of Trade had decided to license exports of a 
wide range of iron and steel products so as to safeguard supplies of 
steel for domestic constructional purposes and the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries. Licences will be required for the export to 
any destination of pig-iron, steel rails, and alloy and non-alloy steel 
sections, bars, and rods. 


Ending of Tinplate Control. Control of tinplate, temeplate, and 
ffaokplate was ended on Dec. 31. 

It was announced on Oct. 29 that the President of the 
Soard of Trade had appointed Mr. A. J. Stewart, chairman 
md general managing director of Stewart and Lloyds Ltd., 
is a part-time member of the Iron and Steel Board m succes- 
cii» AnrWw MoTifirie. who had retired. 


On Dec. 18 it was announced that Sir Andrew McCance, 
jhairman and managing director of Colvilles Ltd., would succeed 
Sir Ernest Lever (chairman of Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
Ltd.,) as president of the British Iron and Steel Federation as 
from Jam 1, 1957.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 14814 C.) 
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A. CANADA* — Parliamentary Debate on Middle 
East Crisis and Hungary. - Opposition Criticisms of 
Canadian Attitude in Middle East Crisis. - Statements by 
Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Lester Pearson. - Appropria- 
tions for Hungarian Relief. - Canadian Contribution to 
U.N. Emergency Force in Middle East. 

A special session of tlie Canadian Parliament opened on 
Nov. 26 to consider the Government’s request, outlined in the 
Speech from, the Throne, that Canada’s contribution to the 
U.N. Emergency Force in the Middle Easl (TJNEF) should he 
financed from defence appropriations, and that Can. $1,000,000 
should be provided for the relief of Hungarian refugees. 

The debate developed into a general discussion on the 
Canadian Government’s attitude in the Middle East crisis and 
the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt. 

Mr. Rowe (Progressive Conservative, and Acting Leader of the 
Opposition) opened the debate by moving a motion of no confidence 
in the Government. He accused the Government of having : 

“ (1) followed a course of gratuitous condemnation of the action 
of the United Kingdom, which was designed to prevent a major war 
in the Suez area ; 

" (2) meekly followed the unrealistic policies of the U.S.A. and 
thereby encouraged a truculent and defiant attitude on the part of 
the Egyptian dictator ; 

“ (3) placed Canada in the humiliating position of accepting 
dictation from President Nasser as to the composition of Canada’s 
contribution to the U.N. Emergency Force ; 

“ (4) failed to take swift and adequate aotion to extend refuge to 
the patriots of Hungary and other lands under tho Russian yoke.” 


Mr. St. Laurent (Prime Minister) denied that there had been any 
“ gratuitous condemnation of the action of the United Kingdom.” 
He pointed out that Canada had abstained from tho first resolution 
introduced in the emergency session of the U.N. General Assembly 
beoause it was an insufficient resolution, calling merely for a cease- 
flre and nothing more. After saying that Canada had expressed regrot 
“ that oertain members of the U.N. had felt it necessary to take tho 
law into their own hands when the matter was before the Security 
Council,” the Prime Minister added that there was “ regret that 
what took place in tho Middle East was used as a soroen to obscure 
the horrible international crimes that were being committed in mid- 
Europe at the same time.” Events in the Middle East made it more 
difficult to marshal world opinion in unanimous and vigourous 
condemnation of what was taking place in Hungary. 

Recalling that Israel, France, and Britain, with other nations, had 
signed the U.N. Charter and thereby undertaken to use peaceful 
means to settle disputes and not to resort to the use of force, Mr. St. 
Laurent said that he had been “ scandalized more than once by the 
attitude of the larger Powers . . . who have all too frequently treated 
the U.N. Charter as an instrument with which to regiment smaller 
nations, but which did not have to be considered when their so-called 
vital interests were at stake.” 


Mr. St. Laurent denied that Canada had u meekly followed the 
unrealistic policies of the United States,” and pointed out that on 
two occasions, for example, resolutions supported by the U.S. 
delegation at the U.N. had failed to get Canadian support. 

Replying to the charge that Canada had accepted dictation from 
President Nasser, the Prime Minister said that Canada had had no 
dealings whatsoever with the Egyptian President. “ Canada has 
dealt with the United Nations,” he declared, “ and tho U.N. in this 
instance have been represented by the Secretary-General and by 
another gentleman who is a very distinguished Canadian, in whose 
patriotism as well as in whose wisdom this Government has practically 
unl imi ted confidence. I refer to Genera] Burns.” The Canadian 
forces for the Middle East had been decided upon with the advice of 
General Burns, and, ultimately, of the United Nations. 

In replying to the charge that Canada had failed to take swift 
humanitarian aotion in the faoe of evonts in Hungary, Mr. St. Laurent 
disclosed that he had written to Marshal Bulganin on Nov. 13, 
appealing to the Soviet Union to comply with the U.N. resolutions 
on Hungary and to display moderation towards the victims of the 
events in that country. He had also askod Marshal Bulganin to use 
his influence to alleviate the sufferings of the Hungarian people and 
to permit competent international agencies to help in the work of 
distributing food and oaring for the sick. 

Referring to the proposed appropriation for Hungarian relief, Mr. 
St. Laurent stated that $100,000 would be paid to the International 
Red Cross for tho use of refugees outside Hungary, another 3100,000 
would go to the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, and tho 
remaining $800,000 would be spent, either by the International Rod 
Cross or by a U.N. Agency, solely for assistance to " those who have 
been the victims of the horrible crimes perpetrated against that 
nation in the last few weeks.” 


Mr. Coldwell (leader of the 0.0 F. Party) and Mr. Solon Lc 
(leader of the Social Credit Party) both supported the Government 
proposals. Mr. Low added, however, that he would not brand Brlta 
and France as aggressors because it was necessary to “ moasurc mo 
carefully the motives of those two countries against the long line 
provocations they have suffered.” Mr. Low also suggested that tl 
U.N. should bo prepared to allow Britain and Franco to retain the 

U ? tH ! uch tirae m th0 had been complete! 

established and placed in full possession of the Canal Zone. 


Mr. Pickersgiu (Minister of Citizenship and Immigration) reviewed 
the stops taken by the Government to help the Hungarian victims. 
Ho stated that all administrative facilities would bo given to assisting 
Hungarian refugees to come to Canada; that any responsible 
individual or organization in Canada would he at liberty to sponsor 
immigrants from Hungary, Including people who worn unablo to look 
after thomsolvos or were in need of medical treatment ; and that 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, Trans-Canada Airlines, and tho shipping 
companies were co-operating with tho Government to make all possible 
accommodation available to Hungarian refugees entering Canada, 

Later in tho clobato (Nov. 27) Mr. Plekorsgill announced that the 
Government had decided to apply tho policy of free passages to ail 
Hungarian refugees coming to Canada, including those who had 
already arrived. Ho mentioned that up to that (late t ,070 Hungarians 
had received Canadian immigration visas, and that he himself was going 
to Vienna to sec that everything possible was being done to facilitate 
the immigration of refugees who wished to enter Canada, 

Mr. Howard Green (Progressive Conservative) accused the Canadian 
Government of ignoring tho dangerous situation in the Middle East 
during tho spring and summer, when 14 President Nasser was openly 
boasting that he was out to destroy Israel and to drive the United 
Kingdom and France out of the Middle East,” and when ho was 
fomenting trouble in North Afrloa for the French. Hireling that 
Colonel Nasser had no right to seize the Canal, Mr. Green declared 
that Britain and France had moved their troops into the area " to 
save their wholo national existence,” after Canada and the U.H.A. 
had failed to take any stand to try to olear up the Hues* situation, 
lie attacked U.S. Middle East policy, said Mr, Ht, Laurent had not 
proved that Canada’s policy In tho Middle East was any different 
from that of the U.S.A., and added that the U.H.A. would have ” far 
more admiration for Canada if this Government stopped being the 
United States’ chore -boy.” 

The attack on tho Government was continued by Mr, Donald 
Fleming (Progressive Conservative), who dealt with the four points 
mentioned by Mr. Rowe. Pointing out that the declared purpose of 
tho British and French intervention in tho Middle Host w m to 
prevent a major war and to contain the hostilities between Israel 
and Egypt, Mr. Fleming said that ” no-one dare question those motives 
of tho British and French Governments unless he Is prepared to 
accuse those Governments of bad faith.” Although Mr, Ht. Laurent 
had not actually accused Britain and France of bad faith, he had 
accused them of ” aggression,” and It therefore seemed to him [Mr. 
Fleming] that the Prim© Minister had not accepted the statement of 
the declared purpose of the two countries that carried out the 
intervention. 

Mr. Fleming went on to say that those countries, including Panada, 
which had not instituted effective U.N. police action before tho 
Middle East crisis reached its present proportions, must share the 
responsibility for the conditions whieh existed today. Those countries 
should acknowledge that Intervention by Britain and Prance had 
averted the spread of tho conflagration ; had headed off any direct 
Russian intervention and might well have avoided a third world war ; 
had exposed tho extent of Russian penetration In the Middle Font; 
and had moved tho U.N, General Assembly to establish an Interna- 
tional Police Force. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fleming said that, Canada, which should he 
acting Independently in this matter, had ” chosen to be too closely 
associated with the polioios of tho United Stales, which are responsible 
to a very considerable degree for tho trouble that exists in the Middle 
East today.” 

Mr. Lester Pearson (State Secretary of Foreign Affairs) replied to 
the debate on Nov. 29. Refuting tho cl targe that Onnada was the 
” ohoro-boy ” of the United States, he declared : ” Our record over 
tho last years gives us the right to say that we have performed, and 
will perform, no such role. While it is bad to be a chore-hoy of the 
United Btatos, it Is equally bad to bo a ooloniui chow-hoy running 
around shouting 4 Ready, aye, ready 1 ' ” 

Dealing with the background of the events In the Middle Hunt, Mr, 
Pearson said that Egyptian policy had been unfriendly to tho Western 
Powers, arbitrary in the seizure of the Buess Oannl, and had led to a 
gradual increase of Russian influence In Egypt and the Middle East. 
It had also been obvious that there had been •' no meeting of minds ” 
between Washington and London in these matters, that the fault 
was by no means entirely with Britain and France, and that " the 
vital importance of the Buoz to Western Europe is perhaps not 
appreciated in Washington.” Canada's attitude had been that this 
question should be brought as quickly as possible to the United 
Nations, and a solution attempted there ; that thorn should be no 
division of opinion or policy between Washington, London and Bari* 
on a matter of such vital importance ; and that them should he no 
aotion by any party whieh oo aid not be Juu tilled under the U.N, ( ’barter. 

Eventually the matter had been taken to the Homirlty Council, 
and certain principles for a settlement of the Hues question were 
agreed upon [see 15252 A], One of these principles, accepted by 
Egypt, was that the Canal shotdd be insulated from the polities of 
any one nation, including Egypt herself, Through these discussions, 
and through conversations in the U.N. Heeretary-Generai's office, 
there had been ” some hop© that an international solution might be 
roaohed which might bo satisfactory to all concerned.” 

At this point (Mr. Pearson continued) the Israeli Government had 
moved against Egypt. Though admitting, as all members of the 
House would admit, the provocations which Israel had had to endure, 
Mr. Pearson said that the Canadian Government ” did at that time, 
and do now, regret that the attack was made at that time and under 
those circumstances.” 
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Mr. Pearson continued. : 44 Then the U.K, and France intervened 
on the ground, so they claimed, that it was necessary to keep the 
fighting away from the Suez Canal and thereby to keep the Canal open. 
They wished, so they said in Paris and London, to keep a shield 
between the opposing forces. ... To carry out that purpose, the 
French and British Governments sent a 12 -hour ultimatum to Egypt 
and Israel It was accepted by Israel, whose forces at that time were 
within ten miles of Suez, but was rejected by Egypt, which had been 
asked to withdraw its forces beyond the Suez Canal. Following that 
rejection, the U.1C. and French forces intervened, by air and lator on 
the ground.” 

Mr. Pearson said that, far from gratuitously condoming the Anglo- 
French action, the Canadian Government had expressed regret at the 
necessity for the use of force in those circumstances — “ oircumstances 
that Included au element of complete surprise on our part at the 
action takon ” — and at the breaking-down of consultation between 
London and Paris on the one hand, and the Commonwealth capitals 
and Washington on the other. Canada had immediately begun to 
pursue a polioy, both by diplomatic talks and correspondence and 
later at the United Nations, 44 which would bring us together again 
inside the Western Alliance and which would bring about peace in 
the area on terms whioli everybody could accept.” Canada’s policy 
was to seek through the United Nations a solution which would be 
satisfactory to all sides. 


At the U.N., Canada had been anxious to avoid the creation of a 
« vacuum of chaos ” lu the Middlo East aftor the fighting had stoppod; 
had maintained that the situation loading up to the aggression should 
be given duo consideration, and constructive action takon to provont 
such a situation recurring again ; had wished to provont* any formal 
condemnation of the U.K. and Franco as aggressors ; and, finally, 
had resoJvocl to 44 do what we could to help ropair the lines of com- 
munication and contact between Washington, London, and Paris 
and restore some form of continuous friendly diplomatic consultation 
betweon the Western allies on those matters aftor its breakdown last 
October.” In stressing that Canada had been anxious to hold the 
Commonwealth together 44 in this very severe test,” Mr. Pearson 
declared : 44 At one stage after the fighting on land began it was on 
the verge of dissolution, and that is not an exaggoratod observation,” 

Ho vie wing the various stopH takon by Canada to implement these 
guiding principles In the various U.N. mootings and decisions, Mr. 
Pearson said that Canada had adopted an “ objective and independent 
attitude, supporting viows it believed right and indiouting its disap- 
proval of proposals It believed wrong.” This attitude had been 
appreciated in London. “ Far from criticizing us in London or Paris 
for our 4 gratuitous condemnation ’ of their course, we have had 
many expressions of appreciation for the line wo have been trying 
to follow,” Mr. Pearson added. 

Referring to the U.N, Emergency Force, Mr* Pearson said that 
Canada’s contribution had boon made in consultation with its 
Commander and with the U.N,, and not as a result of 44 dictation ” 
by President Nassor. Aftor expressing the hopo that tho U.N.E.F. 
would suocood In its task of ensuring tho oossation of hostilities and 
preventing their recurrence, Mr. Pearson declared : ” If it does, we 
may have started something of immense value for the future. We 
may have taken a atop to put force behind tho collective will of the 
international community under the law. That Is our Immediate 
task— to make tills force work, to provont fighting in the area, and 
to establish conditions there, through the operation of this foroe, so 
that tho U.N. can work out speedily an enduring and honourable 
settlement for tho aroa, Including relations between Israel and her 
neighbours and tho international supervision and control, If that oan 
be done, of tho Buoz Canal.” 

As regards tho events In Hungary, Mr. Pearson said : " The actions 
of tho Bovtot Union In Hungary throw a lurid light on the protesta- 
tions that Stalinism is dead and that peaceful co -existence Is here. 
There has never boon a moro significant exposure of tho underlying 
and enduring purpose and methods of Soviet power. In this situation 
Canada oan, ns aho l» doing:, help tho victims of this terror, and can 
keep, through the United Nations, the spotlight of world publlo 
opinion on the savage actions of the Sovlot Union. The U.N. must 
continue to endeavour to bring tho U.N. Into Hungary In tho role of 
observers and Investigators, but it would bo wrong to hold out to the 
Hungarians promises of liberation by foroo whioh at this time it 
would bo impossible to fulfil.” 

The Progressive Conservative motion of no-confidence was 
defeated by 171 votes to 86, and the Government’s appropria- 
tions request approved.— (Department of External Aflairs, 
Ottawa) (Prev. rep- Middle East Crisis, Canadian 
Reactions, 15201 A, page 15209.) 


A. SOUTH AFRICA. — New Chief Justice. 

It was announced in Pretoria on Nov. 27, 

Justice H. A. Fagan had been designated as Chief Justice of 
the Union in succession to Chief Justice Centhvres, return# in 

January on reaching the age of 80. Mr. vJtive 

Member of Parliament from 1088-48, was Munster of Native 
Affairs and Minister of Education and Social Welfare in 
General Hertzog’s Government before the Second World War. 
He became a judge of the Cape Provincial Division 
Supreme Court in 1948, and was appointed to the Appeal 
Court in 1950. A former Professor of Law at Stellenbosch, 
he has written a number of plays, poems, and short stories. 
(Die Burger, Cape Town - Cape Times) (Prev. rep. 11250 "•) 


B. HONG KONG. — Report on the Kowloon Riots. 

The report on the Kowloon riots of Oct. 10-12, 1956, sub- 
mitted to the Colonial Secretary by the Governor of Hong 
Kong (Sir Alexander Grantham), was published on Jan. 1, 1957. 

The report stated that because the rioters had chiefly attacked 
property bolonging to Communist supporters, and particularly those 
who had flown the Communist flag on Oct. I (the anniversary of 
the establishment of tho Chinese People’s Republic in 1949), it had 
been suggested that the riots had been planned by Nationalist 
agents. All the indications, however, were that the Kowloon riots had 
started spontaneously, and that those taking part had been ” people 
of Nationalist persuasion egged on by criminals bent on personal gain 
and power.” In Tsxien Wan (an industrial area five miles from the 
contro of the rioting in Kowloon), however, it appeared that the 
Nationalists had collaborated with Triad gangs “to redress old scores 
and to attempt to win a dominant position in the labour world.” 

The Triad societies, the report recalled, had originated in the 17th- 
oontury attempts to overthrow the Manchu Ching dynasty, and in 
recent times had proliferated into the “ Wo group ” of 20 societies 
with a membership of some 50,000. They organized and protected 
opium dons, brothels, and pickpockets, and preyed upon hawkers and 
shopkeepers, and attempts to suppress them had been rendered 
ineffective by the unwillingness of the Chinese to give evidence 
against thorn for fear of reprisals. One of the societies, ** 14K,” 
whioh had originated in Canton under the Nationalist r6gime as a 
semi-official underground political organization, had become 
established In Hong Kong and was attempting to gain a position of 
dominance In Kowloon. Most of the societies were composed of 
Nationalist sympathizers, and by using the Nationalist flag as a 
“ oover ” purely gangster elements had secured the support of people 
whose political sympathies wore strong but who wore not disposed to 
violence. While there was ample evidence of organized Triad 
aotivity during the riots, there was no indication either of co-ordinated 
central control or of any planning of the disturbances before the 
Initial outbreak on Oct. 10. When the riots began, however, word 
had been passed round in Triad circles that a situation had arisen 
from whioh the 44 brothers ” could profit, and organized gangs 
carrying Nationalist flags had com© out In foroe. 

Hospital records showed that 59 people had been killed In the 
riots, Including one European, and 384 Injured, including four 
British offloors, 13 other ranks, and 107 members of the police ; it 
was probable, howovor, that many more cases of Injury had not 
reached tho hospitals. Over 6,000 people had been arrested, of whom 
3,700 had been released after questioning and 1,455 had been con- 
victed only of broaches of the curfew order. Among those charged 
with more serious offences, five were awaiting trial for murder, 129 
had been convicted of riot and unlawful assembly, and 171 were 
awaiting trial on the same charge. The total damage caused was 
estimated at about 4,770,000 Hong Kong dollars (£370,000). The 
report highly commended the behaviour of the police and garrison 
troops during the riots. 

The report was prefaced by a despatch from the Governor, who 
pointed out that 500,000 to 600,000 refugees from China had entered 
Hong Kong In 1949-50, producing 44 conditions of unparalleled over- 
orowding and the attendant threat to law and order that arises 
therefrom.” Since 1945 tho population of the Colony had increased 
from 600,000 to over 2,500,000, and in Kowloon in particular the 
estimated density of population was about 2,000 to the acre, possibly 
the highest in the world. Some 200,000 of the refugees, whose closely 
packed “ squatter ” huts had constituted a very serious fire and 
health hazard, had been rehoused by the Hong Kong Government, 
but the bare subsistence level at whioh most of them lived had 
engendered a sense of frustration and bitterness. Without 44 sub- 
stantial emigration to reduce the numbers or outside help to supple- 
ment Hong Kong’s capacity to absorb them,” the risk of a similar 
outbreak would 44 be ever present and require increased vigilance. 

The Hong Kong Government announced on Jan. I that it 
was prepared to consider claims for compensation for injury 
(including fatal injury) and damage, theft, or destruction of 
property arising from the riots, but that no compensation 
would be paid to anyone who was a party or accessory to the 
riots. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15257 A.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Sir Anthony Eden to 
:onvalesce in New Zealand. - Invitations from N.Z. and 
Australian Governments. 

Sir Anthony Eden, accompanied by Lady Eden, sailed from 
London on Jan. 18 in the liner Rangitata to convalesce in New 
Zealand, where they will be the guests of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Holland. Prior to Sir Anthony’s departure, it was 
announced that he had also conditionally accepted an invita- 
tion from Mr. Menzies to visit Australia. 

Before sailing in the Rangitata , Sir Anthony said to press 
representatives : “ The difference between the West and 

Egypt has not been colonialism-— it is the difference between 
democracies and a dictatorship. The British people, vith* their 
instinctive good sense, have always understood that. He 
added that he had received ‘ a kind personal note from 
President Eisenhower.— (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 153°* **•) 
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January 12 — 19, 1957. 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The New Year Honours. 

Tlvc New Year Honours List was published on Jan. I, the 
principal awards being set out below : 

Barons, Blr Edward Bridges, Permanent Secretary to the Treasury 
and bead of the Civil Service from 1045 until his retirement in 
October 1050, and Secretary to the Cabinet from 1038 to 1040 ; 
Sir Hebert Sinclair, chairman of tho Imperial Tobacco Company and 
a past president of the Federation of British Industries, for public 
services. 

Baronet. Commander Peter Agnow, B.N. (retd.), M.P. (Conserva- 
tive, South Worcestershire), for political and public services. 
Commander Agnow was a Conservative Whip from 1945-60. 

Order of Merit. Sir John Cockcroft, Director of the Atomic Energy 
Research Establishment, Harwell. 

Companion of Honour. Dr. John Baillio, tho eminent Scottish 
dlvino, lately Professor of Divinity, Principal of New Collogo, and 
Doan of the Faculty of Divinity in tho University of Edinburgh. 

Privy Councillors. Sir Harry Hylton-Foster, Q.O., M.P., tho 
Solicitor-General ; Sir Robert Trodgold, Chief Justice of tho 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Knights Bachelor. Mr. D. S. Anderson, Director of tho Royal 
Oollogo of Scionce and Technology, Glasgow ; l)r. G. L. Brown, 
Jodrell Professor of Physiology, University College, London ; Major 
Egbert Cadbury, for public services in Somerset and Gloucestershire ; 
Mr, J. J. Campbell, chairman, Commitloo of Scottish Bank General 
Managers ; Mr. Homy Channon, M.P. (Conservative, Southend 
West), for political and public services ; Alderman Bornard Waloy- 
Oobon, lately Sheriff of the City of London ; Mr. A. J. D. Crawford, 
for political sorvicos In the West of England; Mr. J. N. Dean, 
chairman, Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Co. Ltd. ; 
Mr. Josiah Eoolos, Deputy Chairman (Operations), Central Elec- 
tricity Authority ; Mr. G. R. Edwards, managing director, Aircraft 
Division, Vickers- Armstrong Ltd. ; Mr, J. F. Emory, for political 
and public services in Salford ; Mr. G. F, O. Flson, for political and 
public services In Suffolk; Mr. II. J. O. Grlillu, secretary of tho 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England ; LlouL-Oolonel R. V. 
Gwynno, for publlo services in Sussex ; Mr. Noel Hall, Principal of 
the Administrative Staff Oollogo, Ilenley-on-Thamow ; Mr. Samuel 
Hoaro, Assistant Undor-Soorotary, Homo Office ; Mr, Edward 
Hulton, tho magazine publisher, for sorvicos to journalism ; Mr. 
Bertram Long, Soriior Registrar, Principal Probate Registry; Mr. 
Charles Martin, Chief Constable of Llvorpool ; Colonel Jackson 
Millar, for political and public nor vices In Scotland ; Mr. Raymond 
Needham, Q.O., Master Treasurer of the Middle Temple, for political 
and publlo sorvicos ; Mr. Basil Nichl, Q.C., Rooordor of Manchester, 
lately M.P. (Conservative) for the City of Chester (1940-50); Mr. 
W.L. Owen, Director of Engineering, IJ.K. Atomic Energy Authority's 
Industrial Group ; Mr. I£. W. Parkinson, for political and public 
services In the West Riding of Yorkshire; Mr. P. J, Pascoe, for 
political services ; Mr. (J. R, Mott-Radolyffo, M.P. (Conservative, 
Windsor), for political and public services; Mr. Charles Road, 
president of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaoeologists ; 
Mr. Archibald Salford, Deputy Commissioner under tho National 
Insurance Acts, Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance ; Mr. 
J. R. Simpson, Controller of ILM. Stationery Offico ; Dr, O. P. Snow, 
Commissioner and Scientific Advisor, Civil Service Commission; 
Mr. J. L. Train, member of the British Transport Commission ; Mr. 
Hugh Watson, Deputy Hooper of IT.M. Signet ; Mr, James Word!©, 
Master of St. John's Oollogo, Cambridge, for services to polar 
exploration. 

[Major Egbert Cadbury, managing director of Cadbury Bros, Ltd., 
was an air 44 aco " of the First World War, In which ho took part in 
the destruction of two ^eppollns. Dr. O. P, Snow, scientist, novelist, 
and playwright, is well known for bis “ Lewis Eliot " novels 
( The Masters, The New Mon, etc,), and Js the husband of Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, herself a well-known novoliest, Mr. John Wordio, 
who lias taken part In many* polar expeditions, Is chairman of the 
British national committee for tho International Geophysical Year.J 

Other recipients of knighthoods (in addition to those 
enumerated above) and other awards included the following : 

Prime Minister's List, Mr. A. R. Manklolow, deputy secretary. 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food ; Mr. E. W. Playfulr, 
Permanent Undor-Booretary of State, War Office ; Mr. G. F. Htedman, 
deputy secretary, Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation, 

Foreign Office List. Mr. Roger Allen, lately Minister at ILM. 
Embassy in Bonn ; Mr. P, JUT. Gore-Booth, lately ILM* Ambassador 
in Rangoon ; Mr. E, M. Jones, Director of Government Communica- 
tions Headquarters, Foreign Office; Mr, G, C. Pelham, IT.M. 
Ambassador in Prague ; Mr. D'Aroy Reilly, Deputy Under-Boorotary 
of State, Foreign Office 

Colonial Office List. Mr. Adotokunho A domain, Chief Justice, 
Western Region, Nigeria ; Mr. A. J. Ainloy, Chief Justice, Eastern 
Region, Nigeria; Mr. Oswald Arthur, Governor-designate of the 
Bahamas ; Mr. E, If, Cottrell, for public services in Gibraltar; Mr. 
Colville Rovorall, Governor of the Windward Islands ; Mr, Maurice 
Dorman, Governor of Hierra Leone ; Mr. Leonard Hannays, Q.C., for 
ffiddJo services In Trinidad ; Mr. A, F. Kirby, general manager, 
East African Railways and Harbours Administration ; Mr. Amar 
Nath Main!, for public services hi Uganda; Brigadier William 
Beupham, for public services in Tanganyika ; Mr. Douglas Waring, 
for public services In tho Federation of Malaya ; Mr. Ernest Williams, 
Chief Justice of Barawak, Brunei, and North Borneo, 


Commonwealth Relations Office List. Mr. J. (•. Burns, repre- 
sentative in Bombay of James Finlay & Co, Ltd. ; Mr, R. IC. Green, 
Bonier Puisne Judge of tho Supreme Court of Tasmania ; Mr, W. H. 
Kent Hughes, Minister for the Interior and Works, Commonwealth 
of Australia, 195L-55 ; Mr. W, J. Jungwirth, Permanent. Head of the 
Premier’s Department, Victoria, Australia; Mr. J. G. B. McDonald, 
formerly Premier of Victoria; Professor M. L. Mitchell, Professor of 
Biochemistry and Deputy Vice-Chancellor, University of Adelaide, 
South Australia; Professor G, W, Baton, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Melbourne. 

[Mr. Kent Hughes was chairman of the Organizing Committee for 
the Melbourne Olympic Games, Mr, McDonald and Mr, Jungwirth 
wore also prominently associated with the preparations for the 
Melbourne Olympiad.] 

Royal Navy List, Army List, and Royal Air Foce List. Recipients of 
knighthoods in the armed forces included Vice-Admirals J, W. 
Outhbort and J. P. L. Reid, Lieutenant-Generals R. H. Bower, W. A. 
Drummond, O. R. Hardy, and W. II. Stratton, and Air Marshals the 
Earl of Baudon (C.-ln-C., 2nd Tactical Air Force), Andrew McKee 
(A.O.G.-in-C., Transport Command), H, L. Patch (O.-in-O., Middle 
East Air Force), and G. W. Tuttle (Deputy Chief of Air Staff). 

Commonwealth of Australia List. Mr. G, J, Coles, a director of the 
National Bank of Australasia, for public services; Vice-Admiral 
R. R. Dowling, First Naval Member and Chief of Naval Staff, Royal 
Australian Navy; the Hon. Josiah Francis, Australian Consul- 
General at New York, formerly Federal Minister for the Army and 
Navy; Mr. Lionel Hooke, managing director of Amalgamated 
Wireless (Australasia) Ltd,, for public services ; Dr. L. If, Martin, 
Professor of Physios, University of Melbourne, and Defence Belontffic 
Advisor to the Australian Government ; Mr, L. U. Melville, Vice- 
Chancellor of tho Australian National University, Canberra; the 
Hon. W. F. L. Owen, Judge of the Supremo Court of New South 
Wales ; Mr. Thomas Playford, Premier of South Australia ; Mr, 
W. M. Tooth, of Hamilton, Queensland, for public and philanthropic 
sorvicos. 

New Zealand List. Mr. Justice (Joseph) Stanton, Second Senior 
Puisne Judge of the N.Z. Supreme Court; Mr, Leonard Wright, 
Mayor of Dunedin. 

D.B.E. Awards. The D.B.E. was conferred upon Sylvia, Viscountess 
Kilmulr (wife of the Lord Chancellor), formerly vice-chairman of the 
Conservative Party Organization, for political services ; Commandant 
Nancy Margaret Robertson, Director of the Women's Royal Naval 
Borvloo ; and Dr. Janet Vaughan, Principal of HomorvUlo College, 
Oxford. 

C.B.E. Awards. Recipients of the C.B.E. Included Mr. Harold 
Abrahams, secretary of the National Parks Commission ; Mr. Cecil 
Beaton, tho photographer ami designer ; Mr. Lennox Berkeley, the 
composer ; Mr. Basil Cameron, the conductor ; Mr. Donald Campbell, 
holder of the world water-speed record ; Mr. Richard Church, the 
novelist, essayist and poet ; Mr. Prince LIttler, the Impresario ; 
Mr. Btanley Matthews, for services to association football; Mr, 
Robert Morloy, the actor-dramatist ; Mr. John Morris, Controller 
of tho Third Programme, IUJ.O. ; and Lady Reading (wife of the 
Minister of Stale, Foreign Office), for services to child welfare. 

[Mr. Harold Abrahams, a former Olympic sprinting champion, 
captained tho British Olympic athletics team in 1928. Mr, Donald 
Campbell broke his own world water-speed record in Beptember last 
on Ooniston Water, in ids Jet-powered speedboat Htmblrd (see 
15,111 B). Mr. Btanley Matthews, tho Blackpool and England 
footballer, has 51 international caps and is still England's outside- 
right at tho ago of 41 ; )m recently celebrated his sliver Jubilee in 
association football.] 

Of the two barons created in the Birthday Honours of 1055 
see 14005 A) Sir Henry Cohen took the title of Baron Cohen of 
Brkenhead, of Birkenhead in the County Palatine of Chester ; 
and Lieutenant-General Sir Ronald Weeks took the title of Baron 
Weeks, of Ryton in the County Palatine of Durlrnm. (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Australian News and 
Information Bureau - New Zealand High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prcv. rep* Birthday Honours, 14905 A*) 


B. GUATEMALA* - Ending of State of War with 
Germany. - Lifting of Trade Restrictions* 

A decree terminating Die state of war between Guatemala 
and Germany was published in the Guatemalan Official 
Gazette on Nov, Uifffi, and came into effect on Dee. 8, it 
was announced at the same time that restrictions on trade with 
Germany had been lifted. 

As regards former German property seized during the war, the 
decree gave the Executive discretionary powers to return one 
dwelling-house to each fanner owner; to liquidate, transfer, or 
return commercial establishments os the case might require, no 
claims for damages being, however, admitted ; and to expropriate 
properties where the owners hod resorted to fraudulent transfers in 
order to evade confiscation. All life insurance policies would be 
returned to their holders, but (with the exception of the above* 
mentioned dosses of property) all other German properties expro- 
priated during the war would be retained by Guatemala. 

It was also announced tlxat Guatemala did not intend at 
present to establish diplomatic relations with Germany, 
(Bank of London ami South America, Fortnightly Review) 
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JANUARY 19—26, 1957 

A. FRANCE - NORTH AFRICA. — Meetings between 
French Socialist Party and Algerian Nationalists. - 
Proposals by Sultan of Morocco and Prime Minister of 
Tunisia for Mediation in Algerian Problem. - Algerian 
Nationalist Delegation visits Rabat. - French Government 
suspends Negotiations with Morocco. - Arrest of Algerian 
Nationalist Leaders. - M. Mollet’s Statement to French 
Assembly. - Joint Declaration by Moroccan and Tunisian 
Governments. - Anti-French Demonstrations in Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Middle East. - The Meknes Riots. 

Following a series of secret meetings between representatives 
of the French Socialist Party and the Algerian National 
Liberation Front (F.L.N.), Prince Moulay Hassan, the eldest 
son of the Sultan of Morocco, and M. Bourguiba, the Tunisian 
Prime Minister, visited Pans during September and October 
1956 to discuss with the French Government the possibility of 
a mediated settlement in Algeria. Five prominent members of 
the F.L.N., including its military leader, M. Ben Bella, and its 
political leader, M. Kinder, arrived in Rabat from Cairo on 
Oct. 20 as guests of the Sultan, whom it was proposed that they 
should accompany to Tunis m order to take part in a con- 
ference between the Moroccan and Tunisian Governments. 
On Oct. 22, however, the French pilot of the plane in which 
they were Hying to Tunis, acting on orders from the French 
authorities m Algeria, diverted the plane to Algiers, where the 
five F.L.N. leaders were arrested. The Tunisian and Moroccan 
Governments recalled their Ambassadors in Paris as a protest 
against the arrests. 

Details of these developments, the events leading up to them, 
and their repercussions m France, Morocco, Tunisia, and the 
Middle Eastern countries, are given below under cross-headings. 

Negotiations between French Socialists and Algerian Nationalists. 

* M. Mohammed Yazid, the F.L.N.’s representative in New 
l . 4 i Yoife ^sclosed on Oct. 20 that a series of meetings had taken 
» r pla<& igtwecn the leaders of F.L.N. and prominent members 
-* of ^ielFrench Socialist Party, including its acting secretary- 

general, M. Pierre Gommin. M. Yazid said that the Algerian 
r. in tenders had assumed that these talks were semi-official, and 
0 ’^Wat M, Commin was acting as the representative of M. Mollet, 

had accepted the principle of discussions with the F.L.N. and 
the “ National Liberation Army,” without the precondition — 
reviously insisted on by the French Government — of a cease- 
re with no political stipulations attached. 

M. Commin confirmed on the following day that he had 
taken part in such discussions, and that he had met M. Yazid 
and two other F.L.N. leaders (M. Kinder and M. Kiouane) in 
Home at the beginning of September. He denied, however, 
that the talks had been in any sense of an official character, 
although M. Mollet had been kept informed of them. Contrary 
to M. Yazid’s assertions, the French representatives had 
emphasized the necessity for a cease-fire without political 
conditions, but the Algerian spokesmen had declined to agree 
to this. 

The Tunisian weekly L* Action (the organ of the ruling N6o-Destour 
party), stated on .Tan. 3, 1957, that the first mooting had taken place 
in Cairo on April 12, 1956, at the request of M. Pineau, who had 
suggested It to President Nassor during his visit to Cairo in March, 
and that Franco had boon represented by two Socialists personally 
accredited by M. Mollet. The sooond meeting was said to have taken 
place In Belgrade on July 7, M. Mollet being represented by M. 
Commin ; the third in Homo on Sept. 2, as confirmed by M. Commin ; 
and the fourth again in Bolgrado on Sept. 22. 

Moroccan and Tunisian Proposals for Mediated Settlement. 
The Sultan of Morocco made his first public pronouncement 
on the Algerian question in a speech at Qpjda on Sept. 25, 1956, 
in which be appealed to “ men in responsible positions to bring 
the bloodshed m Algeria to a speedy end so as to establish firm 
relations between the two peoples and to find a solution which, 
while giving satisfaction to the Algerian people’s aspirations 
for freedom, will respect the higher interests of France and 
guarantee the interests of Frenchmen who have chosen to 
settle in Algeria.” 

The Sultan expressed his belief that f ‘ the French people, who have 
shown an understanding and lihoral attitude toward the peoples of 
Tunisia and Morocco^ will appro aoh the Algerian problem with the 
same understanding and realism.” He added : “ Whatever concerns 
Algeria has profound repercussions In Morocco, because of the close 
bonds and affinities between the two peoples, as well as their 
geographical vicinity. That is why the return of peace in Algeria 
remains a major preoccupation for us. It is a question of our security, 
Of the Stability of the whole of North Africa, and of the future of the 
friendly relations which the three countries sincerely wish to maintain 
with Franoe.” 


Prince Moulay Hassan flew to Paris on Sept. 27, accom- 
panied by M. Balafrej, the Moroccan Foreign Minister. During 
his visit, which ended on Oct. 9, the Prince was received by 
President Coty and had discussions with members of the 
French Government and with other leading political figures, 
including M. Mendfcs-France, M. Edgar Faure, and General 
de Gaulle. 

The Prince subsequently stated on Oct. 25 that M. Mollet had 
invited him to bring the F.L.N leaders to Paris for discussions ; had 
disclosed that he (M. Mollet) had himself been m contact with them ; 
and had given his complete approval to a proposal by the Prince that 
they should take part in a conference at Montreux on the Algerian 
question. Prince Moulay Hassan’s statement was, however, officially 
denied by the French Prime Minister’s Office. 

M. Bourguiba also visited Paris from Oct. 6-11 for talks with 
M. Mollet and other French political leaders, during which he 
put forward proposals for a settlement on the basis of the 
recognition by France of Algeria’s right to independence. 

In a statement issued on Oct. 9 M. Bourguiba said that he had 
cc not concealed from the French leaders how disturbing the Algerian 
situation is for Tunisia, as peace m North Africa is to some extent 
indivisible.” In an interview with Le Monde M. Bourguiba explained, 
that he considered it necessary “ to recognize formally and explicitly, 
not Algeria’s immediate independence, but her right to indepen- 
dence.” He expressed the opimon that the situation in Algeria was 
deteriorating, and that if the rebellion continued “ revolutionary con- 
vulsions ” would drag down first “ the present regimes at Rabat and 
Tunis ” and then France herself. If France recognized Algeria’s 
right to independence, he was confident that the nationalists would 
accept a cease-fire, after which negotiations would be possible. 

Talks between Sultan of Morocco and Algerian Leaders. - France 
suspends Negotiations with Moroccan Government. 

The five Algerian leaders arrived in Tetuan on Oct. 20 from 
Cairo, were welcomed by Prince Moulay Hassan, and flew with 
him to Rabat. During the next two days they had meetings 
with the Sultan and the Moroccan Premier, Si Bekkai, but, m 
order to avoid offending French opinion, all the meetings took 
place at night and no witnesses were present. After these dis- 
cussions the Sultan issued a communiqud reaffirming his view 
that a fundamental unity existed between the North African 
countries, and calling on “ all men of goodwill ” to unite their 
efforts to end the Algerian rebellion. 

The French Foreign Mmistry _announced_ ori Oct. 22 that the 
Government had decided to suspend all negotiations with 
Morocco, as a protest against the Sultan’s reception of the 
Algerian nationalist leaders. The following statement was 
issued in Paris : 

" The French Government understands the interest In Algeria’s 
future felt in Morocco. The Sultan of Morocco could indeed usefully 
employ his great moral authority to make those concerned under- 
stand that the French offers of a oease-fire are sincere, and that they 
should be answered so as to reach a solution. On the other hand, it 
appears inconceivable to the Frenoh Government that the leaders of 
the Algerian rebellion should form the object of official demonstrations 
on the part of the Moroccan authorities . . . Recent events have 
caused the Frenoh Government grave concern. If the next few days 
were to confirm these fears, it would serve no purpose to continue 
the elaboration of [Franoo-Morocoan] agreements involving such 
commitments for the future as conventions on technical assistance 
and finance.” 

Sultan of Morocco’s Visit to Tunis. - Joint Tumsian-Moroccan 
Declaration on Algeria. 

The Sultan of Morocco, accompanied by Prince Moulay 
Hassan, Si Bekkai, and M. Balafrej, flew to Tunis oh Oct. 22 
for discussions with M. Bourguiba and other Tunisian leaders 
on the Algerian situation and other matters of North African 
interest. A joint statement was issued on Oct. 25 expressing 
the “ complete agreement ” of the two Governments on the 
Algerian question, and their “ entire solidarity with the 
Algerian people in their efforts to obtain their freedom.” The 
statement added that Morocco and Tunisia would “concert 
appropriate measures which will serve the interests of the 
brother-countries of the Maghreb pending the signing of a 
treaty of alliance and co-operation which the two Governments 
have agreed to conclude.” 

Arrest of Algerian Nationalist Leaders. 

Meanwhile the five Algerian leaders visiting Morocco had 
also left Rabat on Oct. 22, in a plane belonging to the Moroccan 
Government, to take part in the Tunis negotiations between the 
Sultan and M. Bourguiba. The machine, however, was inter- 
cepted by tire French authorities and made to land at Algiers, 
where the five men were arrested and documents in their 
possession impounded. 

The circumstances in which the plane was intercepted, over 
the Mediterranean and diverted to Algiers remained obscure, 
nor was it known whether the action had been taken with the 
official knowledge or approval of the French Government. 
Le Monde commented as follows on Oct. 25 : 
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“ Tho circumstances surrounding the capture of the F.L.N. 
loaders are llttlo known. The matter seems to have been directed by 
the Air Security service at Algiers on tho orders of General Lorillofc, 
the C.-in-r, in Algeria. Tho crew of the aircraft had absolutely 
no knowledge of tho projected operation , . . The pilot, Commandant 
Urolier, was boliovod to have received a warning from tho French 
air security service before the plane arrived at Palma de Majorca, 
[for refuelling 1 ... lie apparently informed hiH chiefs in Rabat 
of this warning, as it was his duty to do , . . land) . . . it hgotuk 
that the Moroccan authorities then ordered him to remain at Pnhna. 
The Sultan, who had meanwhile arrived at Tunis, was understood 
to have informed M. do Lousse [French Ambassador to Tunisia 1 of 
the incident, and it is beloved that M, do Lousse thou telephoned 
M. Savary. It is thought that tho State Secretary for Tunisian and 
Moroccan Affairs the. M. Bavaryl tried to prevent an operation or 
which ho disapproved . . . Meanwhile Commandant G roller had 
apparently left Palma and, it seems, had decided to carry out tho 
orders of Air Security. After being followed at a distanoe by machines 
from Oran, Blida, and Algiers, it Is believod that ho was contacted 
on arrival over territorial [he. Algerianl waters by another plane 
which instructed him to land at Muison-JBlanohe [Algiers airport],” 

Tho interception of tho plane—' whioh tho Moroccan Government, 
described as " an act of piracy raised a complicated question of 
international law, since tho French Government is a signatory 
to tho Ohicago Convention of 1944 guaranteeing to foreign aircraft 
tho right of free passage In time of peace. As the French Government 
does not regard Algeria as being in a state of wav, and does not 
recognize the Algerian rebels as belligerents, it was argued In Kabat 
that to force a plane owned by tho Moroccan Government to land on 
French territory constituted a broach of tho Ohicago Convention— 
the more so as the machine was flying over the open sea. Moreover, 
it was claimed that the piano formed part of tho Sultan's official 
suito and was therefore entitled to tho Immunity aooordod to the 
suite of a Chief of State. In Paris, however, it was pointed out by 
experts that the plane bore a French registration marking, that there 
was no Moroccan register of aircraft, and that the French authorities 
wore therefore legally justified in their action, since the plane was of 
French registration. 

During the night of OcL 27-28 the live arrested men were 
flown from Algiers to Paris, where they were held in the Santd 
prison. On OcL 20 they were charged with the capital offence 
of attempted demoralization of the Army and the nation— 
specifically, with organizing the distribution of subversive 
leaflets in Algiers. 

Tho documents found in their possession, according to unofficial 
reports, Included directives issued by M, Bon Bella to the F.L.N., 
ordering them to have no dealings with the rival Algerian National 
Movement led by M. MohhuII lladj ; a report on tho Increasing lack 
of morale in the rebel forces i Plans for military operations on the 
Moroccan frontier and for attacks on police headquarters in Algiers 
and Oran; notes on the discussions with tho Hultan and Prince 
Moulay Hassan, and on tho subjoots to bo discussed in Tunis ; and 
lists of political and military loaders of tho F.L.N. and of Frenchmen 
and Moslems who were in contact with them. 

The arrested nationalist leaders were M. Mohammed Ben 
Bella, M. Kinder, M. Boudiaf, Dr. Hoeine, and M. Laelienaf, 
of whom biographical details are given below : 

M, Mohammed Ben Bella (39), served In tho French Army as a 
sergeant-major during the Hooond World War, winning tho Mddcdlle 
Militaire and being four times mentioned in despatches. After tho 
war he joined tho Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties 
(M.T.L.D.), and in 1949 took command of Its paramilitary section— 
tho “ Special Organization " or " O.S. whioh reached a strength of 
1,800 men. For loading an attack In 1949 on a military post In Oran 
he was sentenced in 1952 to seven years' Imprisonment, but osoapod 
from prison within a fow clays and was subsequently sentenced to 
life imprisonment in absentia on another charge. After some months 
in hiding he fled to Cairo, whore ho played a loading part in founding 
the 14 Revolutionary Committee for Unity of Action" (O.K.U.A.) 
wliloh organized the Algerian rebellion. 

M. Mohammed Khider (45) was elected as an M.T.L.D. deputy for 
Constantine In 1946, joined tho O.8., and took part In tho Oran raid in 
1949. Ho escaped to Cairo in 1951, being sentenced to life imprison- 
ment in absentia, and later assumed the leadership of tho political 
committee of tho F.L.N. 

M. Mohammed Boudlof, a former member of tho central committee 
of tho M.T.L.D., helped to found the UIMJ.A. after tho split in the 
M.T.L.D. in 1954. Dr. Ahmed Hoeine, a lawyer, is a member of the 
political committee of tho F.L.N. , whioh ho has represented in the 
U.H.A. and at the Bandung Conference. M. Mostafa Lachenaf, a 
writer and Journalist, lived until recently in Pads. 

Reactions in Prance. - Resignation of M. Savary. - National Assembly 
Debate, - Statements by M. Alollct. 

M. Savary (State Secretary for Moroccan and Tunisian 
Affairs) and M, de Leusse (French Ambassador in Tunis), both 
of whom were believed to favour a mediated settlement of the 
Algerian question, tendered their resignations to M. Mollet on 
Oel, 28, JVL de Lousse, in lus letter of resignation, deplored the 
apparent reversal of the Government's policy and protested 
against l he nil, nation in which he had been placed. The Govern- 
ment accepted both resignations, responsibility for Moroccan 
and Tunisian affairs being assumed on Nov. 14 by M, Maurice 
Fan re, State Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


M. Mollet defended the arrests of the live* Algerian 
nationalist leaders during a debate in the National Assembly 
on Oel. 28, held on a motion of confidence. 

M. Mollet, after recalling the circumstances of tho F.L.N. loaders’ 
visit to Kabat, stated that the Government had warned the Moroccan 
Government several times of " the very grave consequences which 
any spectacular Interference by Morocco In the Algerian problem 
would have Tor Franco- Moroccan relations." U had also warned 
Tunisia that tho Algerian loaders' presence at the Tunis conference 
between the Multan and M, Bourgulba would have " grave roper- 
ousslons on Franoo-Tunislun relations." The arrests, he added, " will 
oortainly have diplomatic consequences ; the Government has 
weighed their importance and is prepared to face them calmly, 
Franco Is anxious to maintain relations of friendship and co-operation 
with Morocco and Tunisia, Ail her engagements remain valid, Hhe 
understands tho difficulties of these countries, and the Interest which 
they take In the re-establishment of peace in Algeria. But she has 
the right to demand that they should reciprocate. It is Impossible 
that friendly countries should behave like enemies." 

M, Mend*«s-Francc (Radical) stressed the gravity of the possible 
consequences of the arrests; asked whether the Government had 
boon “ confronted with a fait mwmipli " ; and declared : 44 The 
capture of tho five rebel leaders and the methods employed for this 
purpose are pregnant with consequences. Were those who ordered It 
and carried It out In a position to assume such heavy responsibilities 
in Franco’s name I In 1953 irresponsible officials deposed the Hultan ; 
thousands of human lives paid for this madness, which still remains 
unpunished. Three years later, is the Htate still to allow itself to bo 
made ridiculous l " 

Referring to the forthcoming meeting of the U.N, General Assembly, 
M. Monclta-Frtutoo continued ; " It is for us, and for us alone, to 
conduct our affairs in such a way that we have no reason to fear any 
foreign interference, even from an ally. We must, not forgot that the 
Arab and Afro-Asian nations have a majority at U.N.O., and 
that tho Latin American countries and the United States, in their 
anti-colonialism, will be unable to resist supporting the Afro-Asian 
point of viow, It is difficult to suppose that Tunisia and Morocco can 
bo insensible to affinities of religion and race. Apart from the vote 
at tho U.N. on the Algerian question, It will be a terrible blow if those 
two Htates are led to disown us and unfortunately this possibility 
must be feared." 

M. Mollet, replying to the debate, stated that the civil and military 
authorities In Algeria had been responsible for the tuition taken, and 
that they had rendered their account for it to tho head of tho Govern- 
ment. " What happened to the rebels' aircraft," ho declared, 14 was 
tho same as what happened three days before to the Athm [see 1 5277 10), 
I freely admit that we were some way outside our territorial 
waters. It was the Minister-Kesident I'M, Laeostel who took the 
decision in the Government’s name, I say this, not In order to evade 
my responsibility as head of the Government, but because I do not 
wish to talco tho credit for it,” 

Turning to relations with Tunisia and Morocco, M. Mollet con- 
tinued : " Wo have made our position clear to the Hultan. Wo shall 
never accept a mediator. We luwe already refused others, Tho 
negotiations which will eventually take place will be direct and 
official. Through official Notes, which It. is not customary to read In 
"Parliament, we have told him that France could not permit a spec- 
tacular meeting between tho rulers of Morocco and Tunisia and 
certain loaders of the F.L.N., which France would find shocking and 
provocative. Wo made tho sumo viewpoint clear to the Tunisian 
Prim© Minister ..." 

The motion of confidence approving the Government’s 
policy on Algeria, the Suez dispute, and social and economics 
questions - was adopted on Oct. 25 by 880 votes to 140, only 
tire Communists turn progrmktfH opposing. The 40 abstentions 
included 84 Poujadist deputies. 

Although the Socialist deputies unanimously supported the 
Government in tho division, the arrests were strongly criticized by 
a number of leading HooiaUsts, including M. Andrti Philip (a member 
of the party executive), who condemned them cm legal, political, and 
moral grounds la an article published in Ac Mamie* M. Benbhnmed, 
the former deputy for Gonstautine and a member of the Hoeiallst 
Party for 30 years, announced on Get. 26 that he had resigned from 
the party as a protest against 41 methods unworthy of a civilized 
Htate. " He added that he was going to Cairo to join the F.L.N. 

Reactions in Morocco. - The Meknfcn Riot*. 

As stated above, the Bultan of Morocco and his Ministers 
were in Tunis at the time of the arrest of the live Algerian 
nationalist leaders. During the night of Oct. 22-28 the Bultan 
telephoned President Coty from Tunis, demanded the 
immediate release of tine F.L.N. leaders, and suggested the 
opening of negotiations on the Algerian question. On the 
following day Si Bekkai and M. B&lafrej flew from Tunis to 
Paris with a Note setting out these proposals. M. Mollet, 
however, refused to accept tills document, and Hie Moroccan 
Premier and Foreign Minister flew back to Tunis to continue 
their discussions with M. Bourgulba, The Sultan returned to 
Morocco from Tunis on Oct, 24, travelling in an Italian plana 
whioh lauded at the IJ.S. air base at Port-Lyautey and not at a 
French airfield. The Moroccan Ambassador in Parte, M. 
Bouabid, was recalled to Rabat on Oct. 20, 
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Intense anger and indignation were aroused Tooth in Morocco 
and in Tunisia by the arrest of the Algerian nationalist leaders. 
The Sultan’s personal point of view was expressed in the 
following statement made by him to the French newspaper 
Franc- Tireur ; 

“ This is the sharpest blow which could have been struck at my 
honour, not only as a sovereign but as a man. From the moral point 
of view it is more grave that the coup d’&at of August 1953 [i.e. the 
Sultan’s deposition]. It was then a question of a political conflict 
with France, but even in the darkest moments I never despaired or 
lost confidence in France ... It was to show my confidence and to 
serve the cause of North African co-operation with France that I had 
agreed, with the French Government’s official consent, to carry out 
this delicate mission of restoring peace in Algeria. The act which has 
been committed has struck a heavy blow at my confidence. I am 
suffering because mon are in prison for having trusted me, for having 
accepted my word and my guarantee, knowing that I was seeking an 
honourable settlement for them and for France.” 

In protests against the arrests, the Istiqlal and the Moroccan 
Workers’ Union (U.M.T.) called on the Moroccan Government 
to reconsider its policy toward France, whilst the right-wing 
Democratic Independence Party (P.D.I.) demanded the im- 
mediate evacuation of the French troops in Morocco. The 
Moroccan section of the French Socialist Party called for the 
release of the F.L.N. leaders and the punishment of those 
responsible for their arrest. 

A general strike called by the U.M.T. was observed on Oct. 23 
in all leading Moroccan cities, pro-Algerian and anti-French 
demonstrations taking place in Rabat, Casablanca, Marrakesh, 
Agadir, Tetuan, Tangier, and elsewhere. All the demonstrations 
were peaceful except at Meknfes, where serious riots occurred 
in which over 30 Europeans were murdered. 

The Molars riots began when the commander of the municipal 
guard, a former officer of the “ Liberation Army ” was shot dead 
while dispersing unruly demonstrators. A Morocoan Government 
statement attributed his death to a revolver shot fired by a European, 
but French souroes maintained that he had accidentally Bhot himself 
when striking a domonstrator with the butt-end of his carbine, and 
that this had been confirmed by the autopsy on his body. The 
municipal guard and the demonstrators thereupon attacked the 
houses from which it was thought the official had been shot, murdered 
Europeans in different parts of the city, killed European motorists 
passing through Melcn6s, and burned their bodies in their cars. 
French troops stationed in the area took oyer the protection of the 
European quarter and Moroccan trobps also arrived to maintain 
ordor, but throe further murders oconrred on Oct. 25, the victims 
being two French policemen and a little girl. In the countryside near 
MeknCs many European farms were attacked and set on fire, their 
occupants being murdered in several eases. The total number of 
casualties in the Mekn&s area was given on Ocfc. 26 as 47 Europeans 
killed and four missing. 

Farms wore also sot on fire and a number of Frenoh settlers 
murdered between Oot. 25-29 in the neighbourhood of Porfc-Lyautey, 
Fez, and Feclala. These incidents were apparently the work of 
organized bands of inoendaries, believed to be Algerians, working to 
a previously prepared plan, as many settlers had been warned 
boforohand by their employees. Intense anxiety was aroused by 
these disorders among the European community ; women and 
children were sent baok to France, many Frenchmen resigned from 
the police force, and over half the settlers in the Meknds area 
announced their intention of abandoning their farms and leaving the 
oountry. 

Strong measures were taken by the Moroccan Government to 
restoro order. Commandant Dries Ben Omar (of the Moroccan 
General Staff) was given supreme military and civil authority in the 
Mekn6s area on Oot. 27 ; over 1,500 arrests were made ; and a 
decree was issued by the Sultan on Nov. 20 sotting up military courts 
to try those responsible for the disorders. Three Moroccans who had 
been found guilty of murdering Europeans were executed by firing- 
squads at Mekn&s on Boo. 27, after the Sultan had refused to grant a 
reprieve. In a public speech on Nov. 18, the Sultan appealed to all 
foreign settlors to ** pursue their constructive activities, which are 
very necessary to Morocco/’ and promised that their lives and 
property would bo respected and probeoted. 

A special French emissary, M. Jean Basdevant, arrived in 
Rabat on Oct. 80 and handed to Si Bekkai a letter from M. 
Mollet assuring the Moroccan Government of his desire to 
resume the negotiations which had been broken off on Oct. 22. 
A joint communique, issued by Si Bekkai and M. Basdevant on 
Nov. 1, expressed the hope that “the difficulties which have 
recently affected Franco-Moroccan relations ” would be over- 
come, and stated that “ the necessary measures to re-establish 
a normal climate of confidence between the two Governments 
have been considered.” Later the same day, however, after 
M. Basdevant had left Rabat, the Moroccan Cabinet issued a 
statement announcing that it had pointed out to him that the 
arrest of the F.L.N. leaders constituted “ a serious blow to the 
Sultan’s honour and the sovereignty of Morocco,” and had 
demanded their release as “ the only possible solution.” 


Reactions in Tunisia. - M. Bourguiba’s Denunciation of French Policy 
in Algeria. - Anti-French Riots in Tunis and Sfax. 

M. Bourguiba, at a press conference on Oct. 23, denounced the 
arrest of the Algerian nationalist leaders as u a mistake which 
is worse than a crime,” and announced that the Tunisian 
Ambassador in Paris, M. Belkhodja, had been recalled. [As 
stated below, however, a new Tunisian Ambassador to France 
was appointed in January 1957, a new French Ambassador to 
Tunisia being concurrently appointed by the French Govern- 
ment!. 

M. Bourguiba said that as a result of his conversations in Paris 
“ a sort of moral pact ” had been reached whereby the French 
Government had agreed that the F.L.N. leaders should take part in 
the Turds conference, on condition that all publicity about their 
presence was avoided and that they did not appear on occasions 
when the French Ambassador was present. “ If the trap has 
succeeded,” he went on, “ it is because we trusted to the agreement 
which had been reached between us and those we talked to in Paris . . . 
This mistake places France in a shameful position and will not stop 
the rebellion. It even threatens to spread it to the east and to the 
west of Algeria. It will turn every honourable man in the world 
against France and make them mistrust her word ...” 

As in. Morocco, the arrests gave rise to widespread protest 
demonstrations. A general strike was observed throughout the 
country on Oct. 23, and in Tunis demonstrators attacked the 
French Embassy and broke the windows of French shops. 
Similar riots occurrered on the following day at Sfax, where a 
crowd broke into the French civil court and forced the president 
to suspend the sittings. 

On Oct. 26-27 French troops came into conflict with oivilian 
demonstrators who had erected barricades to binder their movements 
at about 20 places near the Algerian frontier, around Tunis, in the 
Cape Bon area, and in southern Tunisia. At Bou-Arkoub (25 miles 
S.E. of Tunis) several people were injured when a convoy tried to 
force its way through a barricade ; at Homman-Lif (10 miles from 
Tunis) four civilians were killed in a similar incident ; and at Mareth 
(southern Tunisia) a crowd attacked a French military convoy, 
killing five soldiers. The French military authorities alleged that 
Tunisian troops had witnessed several of the incidents but had made 
no attempt to intervene except when the Frenoh troops had defended 
themselves against attack. 

M. Seydoux, the former French Ambassador in Tunis, 
arrived there on Oct. 30 on a similar mission to that undertaken 
by M. Basdevant in Morocco, and had two meetings with 
M. Bourguiba. M. Seydoux returned in December for further 
discussions as a result of which it was announced on Dec. II 
that the two Governments would shortly resume normal 
diplomatic contacts. On Jan. 23, 1957, it was announced that 
M. Georges Gorse (a former State Secretary for Moslem Affairs) 
had been appointed French Ambassador in Tunis in succession 
to M. de Leusse, and that M. Masmoudi (Minister of State in the 
Bourguiba Government) had been appointed Tunisian Ambas- 
sador in Paris in place of M. Belkhodja. 

Reactions in Middle Eastern Countries. - Anti-French Riots in Jordan 
and Syria. 

The arrest of the Algerian leaders also aroused strong feeling 
throughout the Arab countries of the Middle East, strikes and 

rotest demonstrations occurring on Oct. 28 in Egypt, Libya, 

yria, Jordan, and Lebanon. The demonstrations were of an 
orderly character except in Jordan and Syria, where serious 
riots broke out. In Amman, the capital of Jordan, some 3,000 
demonstrators attempted to attack the French Embassy but 
were dispersed after a battle with the police in which 35 people 
were injured, while in the Jordanian sector of Jerusalem the 
French Consulate was sacked and burned down by a mob, 16 of 
whom were injured in clashes with the police. Two members of 
the Consualte staff were wounded. In Aleppo, demonstrators 
set fire to a French school and other institutions, the Syrian 
Government proclaiming a state of emergency after clashes 
between the mob and the police in which one person was killed 
and at least 25 injured. 

New Leader of Algerian National liberation Front. 

It was announced in Cairo on Oct. 23 that Sheikh Ahmed 
Tewfik El-Medani — the former general secretary of the associa- 
tion of Algerian ulema , who had joined the F.L.N. in April 
1956 (see 14913 A)— would act as leader of the movement for 
the time being. In a statement issued on Oct. 25 Sheikh 
El-Medani said that a conference of nationalist leaders held 
44 somewhere in Algeria ” had decided that the arrest of the five 
F.L.N. leaders would not affect military operations or 
political aims m any way, and that the recognition of Algerian 
independence, the release of all political prisoners, and the 
opening of negotiations between France and a provisional 
Algerian Government would remain the necessary prerequi- 
sites for a cease-fire. — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Algeria, 14913 A ; 1443 * A 5 Morocco, 15110 A j 

Tunisia, 14989 A.) 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Trial of Dr. Otto John. - 
Sentence of Four Years’ Penal Servitude. 

The trial opened on Nov. 12, 1956 , be Core the Federal Court 
in Karlsruhe, of Dr. Otto John, the former head of the Federal 
Office for the Protection of the Constitution, who had left West 
Berlin on July 20 , 1 954 , for the Soviet sector of the city bub had 
returned to the Western sector on Dec. 12, 1955 . lie had 
been under arrest since Dec. 28 , 1955 , on charges of treason 
and maintenance of treasonable relations. 

The charges against Dr. John wore based on certain statements 
made by him while in the East — in particular, the press conference 
whioh he gave in East Berlin on Aug. 1, 1954 (soo 13851 A) and 
statements subsequently made when ho was taken to the Soviet 
Union. 

The indictment said that Dr. John had “ voluntarily gone to the 
Soviet sector of Berlin, whore ho . . . decided to stay and carry out 
Communist propaganda activities against the Federal Republic . . . 
He had, for instance, assorted, publicly and contrary to the truth . . . 
that tho West German judiciary was prevented by political pressure 
from functioning in accordance with legal democratic principles ; that 
Chancellor Adenauer had instructed him to investigate tho affairs of 
the Federal Minister for All-Gorman Affairs [ Herr Xvalsor I ; that tho 
Uehlen [intelligenool organization was intensifying its activities in 
France — which, if true, would have boon a State secret ; and that 
there were secret clauses in the then projected European Defence 
Community treaty.” Tho indictment pointed out that this latter 
allegation was true only insofar as an agreement existed concerning 
oa-operation in intelligence work between tho membor-eountries, 
whioh was intended to beoomo effective when Dio treaty onmo into 
force — information which was also a State secret. 

There was ” sufficient ground ” llhe indictment oonlimiod] to 
charge Dr. John with responsibility for having, in tho Soviet Zone of 
Germany and in tlio Soviet Union (l) established and maintained 
contact with the East German and Soviet authorities “ with tho 
intention of supporting efforts of those Governments aimed at im- 
pairing the security of the Federal Republic " ; (2) made “ untrue or 
grossly distorted statements ” in pursuance of this intention ; (3) 
betrayed State secrets through public disclosure or by giving informa- 
tion to unauthorized persons ; and (4) “ publicly declared to be true 
an untrue fact, which, had it been true, would have boon a Btate 
secret ** [he., the alleged activities of tho Gelxlon organization and the 
alleged, seorot clauses of tho E.D.C. treaty 1. 

Dr. John denied the charges of treason brought against him 
in the indictment. 

Speaking in his own defence, Dr. John maintained that he had 
been abduoted to East Berlin by Dr. Woblgonmth a Berlin 
physician and an acquaintance of his— after having boon drugged by 
Wohlgemuth, whom he had visited to discuss the compensation 
claim, of a common acquaintance. Wohlgomuth, he alleged, had 
offered him some coifoo and had then taken him away in ids car on a 
pretext ; during the our ride ho had lost console uhiiohb and recovered 
only 24 hours afterwards to find himself in tho head quarters of the 
Soviet Administration in Eastern Germany, where he was kept under 
surveillance. Dr. John admitted that he had subsequently offered to 
work for tho Russians, but explained that this seemed to him tho 
only way to regain his freedom. Do declared that bis statements at 
tho press conference of Aug. 1 and over tho radio bad boon drawn up 
by the Russians, and, being In their hands, ho had felt himself 
compelled to say what they wanted. 

Referring to his interrogations by Hovlot intelligence officers, 
whioh took place In Moscow and at a Black Boa resort between Aug, 
24 and Dee. 12, 1954, Dr. John said that he had given certain rela- 
tively unimportant Information to tho Russians in order to win their 
confidence, since ho was afraid that otherwise they might have 
drugged him and thus extracted vital soerets about his work. Do 
admitted that ho had given tho Russians the mimes of two West 
Gorman officials of tho Federal Office for tho Protection of tho 
Constitution, but ho had felt that ho could safely do so without 
endangering tho men because they were in Western Germany. Tho 
Russians had boon mostly interested in his alleged relations with tho 
British Intelligence Service, but had boon satisfied with his explana- 
tion that ho had never worked for Britain. 

Dr. John also pointed out that in letters to bis wife ho had used the 
phrase “ found himself compelled ” to go to Eastern Germany, 
thereby clearly Indicating to hor that his prosonoo there was not 
voluntary. 

A large number of witnesses appeared during the hearings, 
which lasted for over six weeks. 

Several of the witnesses - including Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia (a friend of tho accused), Liout.-CJolonol Oster (a former head 
of tho emmtor-intelllgoneo department of the Federal Defence 
Ministry), Mr. Sefton Delmer (Berlin Correspondent of the London 
Daily Express), and Dorr Egidl (a former head of tho public security 
department of the Federal Ministry of the Interior, and now president 
of tho Federal Administrative Court) expressed the view that Dr, 
John could not have gone to Eastern Germany voluntarily, as he had 
always been strongly opposed to Communism, and that, finding 
himself suddenly in Communist hands, lie could not be blamed for 
the statements he had made. 

On the other hand, Dr. Wohlgemuth's assistant testified that she 
had not tampered with tho coffee she had mad© and handed to Dr* 
John during his visit to Wohlgomuth, nor had she seen anyone else 
do so. The Customs official who was stationed at tho sector border 


when Wohlgemuth and John passed in the former's car said that he 
had warned the two men that they were entering East Berlin, Unit 
one of tho men had said that It was exactly “ where wo want to go,” 
and that both seemed to him fully ommeiouH. Mr, Carl Hobson, a 
British journalist, said that he had mot Dr. John after the press 
conference in East Berlin, and on two later occasions, without 
receiving any indication from him that he was being kept in Eastern 
Germany against Ids will. 

Many witnesHOH described Dr. Wohlgemuth as a ** drawing-room 
Communist,” and several gave the version which Wohlgemuth 
himself had given of the incident. According to this, Dr. Wohlgemuth 
had agreed to drive Dr, John into the Eastern sector of the city to 
meet a group of people who had taken part in the' resistance movement 
against Hitler, and to visit his brother's grave, They had driven to 
the OharltA Hospital, whore they had been taken into another car 
and driven to a small villa. There Dr. John bad talked privately 
with some of those present and had afterwards Informed Dr, 
Wohlgomuth that ho wished to remain in East Berlin a decision 
which had surprised 1dm (Dr Wohlgemuth), 

Dr, Wohlgomuth, who was summoned as a witness, failed to 
appear in court, explaining In a letter that he was not prepared to 
come becanHo he had not received adequate usMimmeoH of safe- 
oonduet. Ho alleged In this letter that Dr. John had gone to blast 
Berlin of Ids own volition and had decided to stay there ; this had 
created difficulties for himself (Dr, Wohlgemuth), so that he, In turn, 
bad also decided to remain In the Hovlot sector for fear of being 
implicated In tho disappearance of Dr, John. 

On Dec. 28 the court found Dr. John guilty of “ treacherous 
falsification ” and “ treasonous conspiracy,” and sentenced 
him to four years’ penal servitude. The charge of “ treasonous 
falshlcation ” covered the statements made by Dr, John while 
in the East to the effect that the Gehlcn agency had extended 
its activities in France, and that there were secret clauses 
in the E.D.C. treaty— items of information which, if true, 
would have been classed as State secrets. The second charge 
related to Dr, Joint’s propaganda activities during his sojourn 
in the East, including his press conference, broadcasts, and 
writings. 

Th© president of the court (Dr. dolor) said that it was of the opinion 
that Dr, John’s claim to have been drugged and abducted into 
East Berlin was untrue and had been refuted. No-one could believe 
that tho Communist authorities would have dared to arrange an 
International press conference for a man whom they had kidnapped 
only a few weeks earlier. Moreover, a witness had stated that Dr. 
John had told him In May 1955 that be entered Eastern Germany of 
his own free will and was in receipt of an East German pension, and 
the court considered that the accused had then spoken the truth. It 
was also highly improbable that Dr. Wohlgemuth was a kidnapper, as, 
in that ease, ho would not have behaved in a “ suicidal ” manner by 
returning to his homo In West Berlin for several hours Immediately 
aftoi* having driven tho accused to East Berlin. 

Th© court was satiBiled, therefore, that Dr. John bad gone to East 
Berlin of his own accord, but there was no proof that ho had done so 
with treasonous intentions, tt might well he supposed that he had 
originally not Intended to stay there, and might have thought that 
lie could establish contacts In the East and then return to Die Wont, 
it was possible that hlH decision to stay had not been made without 
heavy pressure, but In the court's view wueh pressure had never 
amounted to a throat to life and limb. Ah regards the accused's 
return to the West in December 11)55, this was no proof that ho had 
boon forcibly detained in the East it could be far bettor explained 
by his growing disappointment with the East ami with the pain he 
suffered at being separated from his wife. 

The Federal Fvcmccutor had demanded a sentence iff only 
two years’ penal servitude, taking into account the 12 months 
Dr. John had already spent in custody. The court, however, 
thought that this would not be an appropriate punishment, 
and that a more severe sentence was necessary because of the 
important position held by Dr* John at the time he fled to the 
East, - ( Frankfurter AUgemeiue Zeltung) (Prev. rep * 14609 II.) 

B, SCOTLAND* — Prats* - Glasgow " Evening News ” 
ceases Publication. 

The Glasgow Evening News , one of the city’s three evening 
papers, ceased publication on Jan* IT after a life of about 90 
years. In its last issue, the Evening Netvs stated t ” Glasgow 
has been until now the only city in the United Kingdom outside 
of London to publish three evening papers. That is no longer 
economically possible.” 

It was announced that th© Evminy News had been acquired by 
Georg© Outrum and Go, Ltd., publishers of the (Urngtm Umdd and 
th© Glasgow Evening Timm , and would be amalgamated with the 
latter paper. Th© Outrum company took over the Doming News 
from the Daily Mirror and Bunduy Pictorial companies, which had 
purchased it in 1955 from Ketnsley Newspapers, A managerial 
statement to th© staff of th© Evening Nmm explained that the paper 
had been “ running at a very substantial loss and losing money 
steadily for more than five years.” 

The other Glasgow evening newspaper Is the Evening 
Citizen, published by Beaverbrook Newspapers Ltd* 

(Glasgow Herald - Times) (Prev* rep. 15281 B f *5*77 A*) 
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A UNITED KINGDOM. — Junior Ministerial 
Appointments. - Sir Edward Boyle joins Government. 

The following junior ministerial appointments in Mr. 
Macmillan’s Government were announced on Jan. 18 : 

Admiralty. Parliamentary and Financial Secretary —Mr. Chris- 
topher vSoamos (3(5) vice Mr. George Ward, now Secretary of State for 
Air ; Civil Lord— Mr, T. G. D. Galbraith (39) vice Mr. Wingfield 
JDigby. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food. Joint Parliamentary 
Secretaries— Lord St. Aldwyn (44) and Mr. J. B. Godber (42). 

Tlioro wore formerly three Joint Parliamentary Secretaries— 
Lord St. Aldwyn (unchanged), Mr. George Nugent (now Joint 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport) and Mr. 
Harmar Ntoliolls (now Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works). 

Air Ministry. Parliamentary Undcr-Secretary — Mr. Charles Orr- 
Ewing (44) vice Mr. Soamoa, now Parliamentary and Financial 
Secretary to tho Admiralty. 

Colonial Office. Parliamentary Under-Secretary— Mr. J. D. 
Prol'urno (41) vice Lord Lloyd. 

Commonwealth Relations Office. Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
—Mr. J. C M. Alport (44) vice Lord John Hope, now Joint Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secrotary at the Scottish Office. 

Ministry of Defence. Parliamentary Secrotary — Lord Mancroft (42) 
vice Lord Gosford, now Joint Parliamentary Sooretary at the Foreign 
Office. 

Ministry of Education. Parliamentary Secretary— Sir Edward 
Boyle (33) vice Mr. Dennis Vosper, now Minister of Health. 

Foreign Office. Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretaries — Lord 
Gosford (40) and Mr. Ian Harvey (42) vice Mr. David Ormsby-Gore 
(now Minister of State for Foreign Affairs) and Mr. Dodds-Parker. 

Ministry of Health. Parliamentary Secretary — Mr. J. K. Vaughan- 
M organ (47) vice Miss P. Hornsby-Smith, now at the I-Iome Office 
(see below). 

Home Office. Joint J/’arliamontary Under-Secretaries — Miss 
Patricia Hornsby-Smith (42) and Mr. J. E. Simon, Q.O. (46) vice 
Lord Mancroft (now Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Defence) and Mr. D codes. 

Ministry of Housing and Local Government. Parliamentary 
Secretary- -Mr. J. R. Bovins (48) vice Mr. Enoch Powell, now 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 

Ministry of Labour and National Service. Parliamentary Secretary 
—Mr. Robert Carr (40). No change. 

Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance. Joint Parliamentary 
Secretaries— Miss Edith Pitt (50) and Mr. Richard Wood (36). No 
change. 

Post Office. Assistant Postmaster- General — Mr. Kennoth Thomp- 
son (4(5) vice Mr. Alport, now Undor-Secretary at the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. 

Ministry of Power. Parliamentary Soorotary (new post) — Mr. 
David Renton (48), formerly Parliamentary Seoretary to the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. 

Scottish Office. Joint Parliamentary Under-Seoretaries — Lord 
John Hope (44) vice Mr. J. Honderson Stewart, Mr. J. N. Browne (52), 
and Mr. Nlall Macphorson (46), the two last-named remaining 
unchanged. 

Ministry of Supply. Parliamentary Secretary — Mr. W. J. Taylor 
(54) vice Mr, Ian Harvey, now Joint Parliamentary Under-Socretary 
at the Foreign Office, 

Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation. Joint Parliamentary 
Secretaries -~»Mr, George Nugent (49) and Mr. Airey Neave (40) vice 
Mr. Hugh Molson (now Minister of Works) and Mr. Profumo (now 
Parliamentary Undor-Soorotary at tho Colonial Offloo). 

War Office. Parliamentary Under- Seoretary and Financial 
Seoretary— Mr. Julian Amory (37) vice Mr. Fitzroy Maclean. 

Ministry of Works. Parliamentary Secretary— Mr. Harmar 
Nieholls (44) vice Mr, Bovins, now Parliamentary Seoretary to the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 

Of tke 29 Ministers listed above, 14 held other posts in Sir 
Anthony Eden’s Government, eight continued in their former 
offices, and seven entered the Government for the first time. 
A feature of the new appointments was the entry into the 
Government of Sir Edward Boyle, who had resigned from the 
Eden Government in protest against the Anglo-French inter- 
vention in Egypt (see 15198 A), and of Mr. Julian Amery, one 
of the strongest supporters of the intervention in Egypt, and a 
leader of the Conservative 44 Suez group.” Mr. Amery was one 
of the 15 Conservative back-benchers who abstained from 
voting on Dec. 6 on the motion approving the Government’s 
policy of terminating the armed intervention in Egypt. 

Commenting on tho inclusion of Sir Edward Boyle and Mr. Amery 
in the new Government, the Daily Telegraph wrote : “ The fact that 
both men have accepted office under Mr. Macmillan is strong evidence 
that the rift in tho [Conservative] party over military intervention in 
Egypt is olosed by his appointment as Prime Minister.’* 

In a press statement on Jan, 18, Sir Edward Boyle said that he 
had never regretted his decision to rosign from Sir Anthony Eden's 
Government on the Suez issue, and would “ not unsay one word ’* of 
What he had said on that subject. Referring to Mr. Macmillan s 
broadcast of Jan. 17 (see page 15314), Sir Edward expressed his 
“warmest possible support’* for all the objectives which Mr. 
Macmillan had outlined, 


Sir Edward Boyle (33) is the youngest member of the Government. 
Mr. Julian Amery is a son of the late Conservative statesman (Mr. 
Leopold Amery) and a son-in-law of Mr. Macmillan Among the 
other new junior Ministers, Mr. Orr-Ewmg, an electrical engineer, 
served in the RAF. throughout the war ; Mr. Godber is a nursery- 
man, and was a member of the Tomato and Cucumber Board ; Mr. 
Vaughan -Morgan, a company director, was recently chairman of the 
Conservative Health Committee ; Mr. Simon, Q.C., chairman of the 
Inns of Court Conservative and Unionist Party, led the campaign in 
the House of Commons against Mr. Silverman’s Bill to abolish capital 
punishment ; and Mr. Airey Neave is a barrister and author. 

The six junior Ministers leaving the Government were Mr. J. 
Henderson Stewart (Joint Under-Secretary for Scotland since 1952), 
Lord Lloyd (Under-Secretary for the Colonies since 1954), Mr. 
Fitzroy Maclean (who, for personal reasons, had asked Mr. Macmillan 
not to take him into consideration when forming his Government), 
Mr. Wingfield Digby, Mr. Dodds-Parker, and Mr. Deedes. 

Lord Lloyd, in addition to being Under-Secretary at the Colonial 
Office, had also been responsible for Welsh affairs as Joint Under- 
secretary at the Home Office It was explained that only one 
Parliamentary Secretary had been appointed to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government because the Minister (Mr. Henry 
Brooke), m his joint capacity as Munster for Welsh Affairs, would 
himself be responsible for all matters affecting the Principality. 

A baronetcy was conferred on Mr. James Henderson Stewart on 
relinquishing the post of Joint Under -Secretary for Scotland. 

The Government was completed on Jan. 19 by the following 
appointments to the Treasury and the Royal Household : 

Lords Commissioners of the Treasury — Mr Martin Redmayne, 
Mr. Peter Legh, Mr. E. B. Wakefield, and Colonel J. H. Harrison; 
Lords-m-Waiting (Royal Household) — Lord Hawke, Lord Fairfax of 
Cameron, and Lord Chesham , Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms — 
the Earl of Fortescne ; Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard — the 
Earl of Onslow ; Treasurer of the Household — Mr. H. D. OakBhott ; 
Comptroller of the Household — Mr. Gerald WiIIb ; Vice-Chamberlain 
— Mr. R. H. M Thompson. 

The only changes were the appointment of Mr. H. D. Oak- 
shott as Treasurer of the Royal Household in succession to 
Mr. T. G. D. Galbraith, now Civil Lord of the Admiralty ; 
and of Mr. Gerald Wills as Comptroller of the Royal Household 
vice Mr. Oakshott. 

It was announced on Jan. 22 that Sir Percy Mills, the Minister 
of Power, had taken the title of Baron Mills, of Studley in the 
County of Warwick. Sir Percy Mills was created a baron on 
his appointment to the Cabinet. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Observer - Sunday Times) (15313 A.) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Press. - Melbourne “Argus” 
ceases Publication. 

The Melbourne Argus , founded in 1846, ceased publication 
on Jan. 19 after a life of 110 years. It had been formed into a 
public company in 1936, when it was sold by its then pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Wilson and Mackinnon. In 1949 the controlling 
interests in the company were purchased by Daily Mirror 
Newspapers Ltd. and Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) 
Ltd., of London. 

The two latter companies issued a statement in London on Jan. 18 
saying that it had been decided to close down the Melbourne Argus 
bocause of “ continued trading losses.” The announcement added : 

u To ensure continuance of the Argus company’s other activities* 
the Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial companies have arranged to 
dispose of their controlling interest in. the Argus and Australasian 
Ltd. to the Herald and Weekly Times Ltd., of Melbourne. The 
consideration will be satisfied by an issue to the Daily Mirror and 
Sunday Pictorial companies of fully paid Ordinary shares of 5a 
Australian (having restricted voting rights) of the Herald and Weekly 
Times Ltd. capital. Such issue will be based on a valuation for the 
combined loan and Ordinary share interests in the Argus company of 
^Al, 400, 000.” 

The Argus was the oldest newspaper in. Melbourne, and one 
of the oldest in Australia. — (Times - Sydney Morning Herald) 

C. INDIA. — Opening of Jawahar (Banihal) TunneL 

The first tube of the Banihal tunnel, providing an all-weather 
link between the Kashmir Valley and the Punjab, was officially 
opened by the Indian Vice-President (Dr. Radhakrishnan) on 
Dec. 22, and was named the Jawahar Tunnel m honour of 
the Prime Minister of India, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. The 
tunnel — which is over 1 J miles long, and the second tube of 
which is still under construction — will be Asia’s longest road 
tunnel and will reduce the distance between Srinagar and 
Jammu by 18 miles. It replaces the old road tunnel which ran 
through the Pir Panjal range about 2,000 feet higher, and which 
was usually snowbound during the winter. The project, which is 
being built with the assistance of a German engineering firm at 
a cost of nearly Rs. 30,000,000, incorporates some of the latest 
developments in tunnel construction, and is due for completion 
in 1959. — (The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 14656 A.) 
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A. BURMA - CHINA. — Border Dispute. - Chinese 
Troops enter Wa State. - Talks between U Nu and Chou 
Bn-lai. - Chinese Proposals for Settlement. - With- 
drawal of Chinese Troops from Occupied Areas. * 
Chou En-lai’s Visit to Burma. 

The Burmese Foreign Ministry, in a communique issued on 
July 81, 1956, stated that Chinese troops had entered Burmese 
territory and established outposts in the Wa State (on the 
Chinese frontier east of Mandalay). The statement added that 
the Burmese Government was “ seriously concerned ” at this 
development and had brought the matter to the attention of 
the Chinese Government. Denying reports of the incursion of 
several thousands of Chinese troops, which had been published 
in several Rangoon newspapers, the Burmese Prime Minister 
(U Ba Swe) said at a press conference on Aug. 7 that there were 
about 500 Chinese troops on Burmese territory, scattered over an 
area of 700 to 1,000 square miles. He expressed confidence 
that a peaceful settlement could be achieved through diplomatic 
means. 

The frontier between China 
and the Wa State (the 
Premier explained) had been 
demarcated by agreement 
between the British Govern- 
ment and the Chinese 
Nationalist Government in 
1941, although it had not 
been physically marked. In 
the Burmese Government’s 
view, the present Chinese 
Government should respect 
the demarcation line agreed 
to by its predecessor, and 
should withdraw its troops 
before initiating further 
negotiations on the subject. 
U Ba Swe added that tlie 
Burmese Ambassador in 
Peking had been recalled for 
consultations, and that 
Burma was consulting India 
and other friendly countries 
on the matter. 

U Ba Swe subsequently 
stated on Sept. 4 that talks 
were in progress between 
Burma and China, and an- 
nounced on Oct. 2 that the 

The map shows the areas in the Chinese Government had 
Kaohin State (1) and the Wa State (2) agreed to withdraw its 
which are disputed by Burma and troops to the 1941 boundary 
China. (New York Times) line ; at the same time he 

denied press reports that 
Chinese forces had entered the autonomous Kuchin State, in 
northern Burma. 

At the Chinese Government’s invitation, U Nu, the former 
Burmese Premier, arrived in Peking on Oct. 28 for discussions 
with tire Chinese Prime Minister, Mr. Chou Bn-lai. A joint 
statement issued on Nov. 9 said that the Chinese Government 
had put forward “ fair and reasonable proposals which take 
into account the interests of both sides/’ and which the 
Burmese Government had agreed to consider. The two 
Governments had also agreed that all Chinese troops should 
withdraw from the area west of the 1941 line before the end of 
the year, and that Burmese troops should withdraw from the 
villages of Hpimaw, Kangfang, and Gawlurn, in Kaehin State. 
The Chinese forces completed their withdrawal from the former 
area on Dec. 12, 1956. 

In a broadcast from Rangoon on Nov. 10, U Nu summarized 
the historical background of the dispute and gave details of 
the Chinese proposals. These envisaged a definitive settlement 
of the frontier between the two countries, on which complete 
agreement had never been reached ; the recognition of China’s 
claim to the villages of Hpimaw, Gawlurn, and Kangfang, 
which command seven high mountain passes into China ; and 
the termination of the arrangement whereby the Namwau 
Assigned Tract [in the disputed area] had been leased by 
China to Burma. 

Boon after the British annexation of Burma In 1880, B Nu stated, 
negotiations on the undefined, border had been opened ; as a result, 
agreement had been reached In 1897 that the ©astern border should 
run south of latitude 25 deg. 35 min. N., Just north of Myitklna. This 
border had bean demarcated by 1000 except for the boundary of the 
Wa State, which had remained undecided until 1941, when the 
British and Chinese Governments reached an agreement on it. 
As regards that section of the border north of latitude 25 dog. 


35 min., the British Government had informed China in 1900 that 
It would regard the watershed between the N'mai Kha and 
Salween rivers as the north-eastern frontier of Burma, whereupon 
the Chinese claimed that they had rights to territories west of this 
line, including Hpimaw, Gawlurn, and Kangfang, In a Note of 
April 10, toil, the British Government had rejected the Chinese 
claims except In regard to these throe villages, in return for the 
cession of which It offered to pay monetary compensation. When 
this offer was refused, British troops had occupied the villages in 
1013, an action which provoked deep resentment in China. 

In 1914, as a result of negotiations on the delimitation of the 
border between Assam and Tibet, British, Tibetan and Chinese 
representatives had agreed on the ** McMahon Line ” as Burma’s 
northern frontier. The Chinese Government, however, had disavowed 
Its representative’s action and refused to ratify the convention, 
although effect was given to It by the British and Tibetan Govern- 
ments. Thus, when Burma became Independent in 1948 the frontier 
north of latitude 25 deg. 35 min. had not been accepted by any 
Chinese Government, and Chinese maps continued to claim a great 
part of this area. 

U Nu explained that Mr. Chou XQn-lal had agreed to accept the 
1941 frontier of the Wa State, although he considered that It had 
been unfairly imposed upon China while she was under Japanese 
attack. Moreover, he had also agreed to recognize the McMahon 
Line and the N’mai Kha -Salween watershed as marking the frontier 
north of latitude 25 deg. 35 min. He had, however, made two reser- 
vations : (1) lie had claimed that Hpimaw, Gawlurn, and Kangfang 
wore Chinese territory, a claim which was supported by the British 
Note of April 10, 1911, and should therefore be returned to China; 
(2) he had asked that the lease of the Namwan Assigned Tract (an 
area of about 100 square miles near Bhamo, which was recognised as 
Chinese territory but which had been under perpetual lease to 
British Burma) should be abrogated, pointing out that the nominal 
annual rent paid for it had been refused by the former Nationalist 
Government in 1948. 

As both these areas formed part of the Kaehin State (U Nu 
continued), he had asked a number of Kaehin leaders to take part In 
the talks in Poking ; XT JZanhta Sin, the head of the State, had said, 
however, that he was not in a position to give an immediate answer, 
and discussions with the Kaehin leaders were continuing. Meanwhile 
it had been agreed with Mr. Chou Bn-lai that Burmese troops should 
not enter that part of the Wa State evacuated by Chinese troops 
until the boundary had been delimited ; that the area would remain 
under Burmese administration; and that Hpimaw, Gawlurn, and 
Kangfang would also remain under Burmese administration until 
a dual settlement had been reached. 

U Nu expressed the opinion that the Chinese claims were " fair 
and reasonable,” emphasizing that Namwan had never boon Burmese 
territory and that the British had not denied that China had claims 
to the throe disputed villages, 44 Burma,” he concluded, 44 should not 
retain what she does not own. In all history, never has a boundary 
been completely settled between China and Burma. A friendly 
settlement will bo an achievement ... I realize that it is always hard 
to part with what we have, or what we think we own. But it is 
bettor to give op what is not ours rather than allow such property 
to become a bone of contention . . . In regard to Namwan ... wo 
must leave it to the friendly feelings of the Chinese to consider what 
they would do with It ... " 

Mr. Chou Ku-lai arrived in Rangoon on Deo. 10 for a ten-day 
visit to Burma. His arrival was made the occasion for a silent 
demonstration of protest against the proposed cession of the 
three villages by Kaehin students, who carried placards 
bearing slogans such as “ Friendship forever, cession never,’* 
In a speech on Dec. II Mr. Chou said that China must “ make 
even more strict demands on herself to put resolutely into 
practice the principles of peaceful co-existence,’* and gave an 
assurance that China’s policy towards Burma would not be 
actuated by “ big- Bower chauvinism.” 

The Chinese Premier, accompanied by U Ba Swe, Sao Hkun 
Hkio (Burmese Foreign Minister), and U Kyaw Nyein (Deputy 
Premier), flew on Dec. 15 to Mangshih, in Yunnan (China), for 
discussions on the border question, which were continued after 
their return to Rangoon. A Joint statement issued on Dec. 20 
said that talks, conducted u in a spirit of cordial and mutual 
understanding,” had led to a further elarUleation of the 
Burmese and Chinese points of view and had brought the 
border problem nearer to a solution. (Burmese Government 
Information Department, Rangoon) (Prev. rep* *4037 A.) 

B, ICELAND, — Ban on Boxing. 

Legislation banning boxing in all its forms matches, 
exhibitions, and training— was unanimously approved by the 
Icelandic Parliament on Jan, 9. The measure had originally 
been introduced in the former Althing , and was in it* final 
stages when the legislature was dissolved in preparation for 
the general elections of June 1956.— (New York Times) 

C. FALKLAND ISLANDS. — New Governor. 

It was announced in London on Jan, 22 that Mr, Edwin P. 
Arrowsmith, Resident Commissioner in Basutoland, had been 
appointed Governor of the Falkland Islands In succession to 
Sir Oswald Arthur, recently appointed to the Governorship 
of the Bahamas,— (Times) (Prev. rep. 15247 E.) 
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A. UNITED STATES.— Final Voting Figures in Presi- 
dential Election. - Inauguration of President Eisenhower. 

The final voting figures m the presidential election held on 
Nov. 0, 1956, were officially published m Washington on 
Dec. 21 as follows : 


Votes Percentage 

President Eisenhower . . . . 35,582,230 57.28 

(Republican) 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson (Democrat) 20,028,887 41.90 

Minor parties and candidates . . 507,813 0.82 


President Eisenhower’s majority of 9,553,349 votes was 
1,044,984 higher than his majority over Mr. Stevenson in 1952. 
The President’s share of the total votes rose correspondingly 
from 55.4 to 57.28 per cent. 

The total of valid votes was 62,118,936, representing 60.5 
per cent of the electorate of 102,753,000. Although the figure 
was the highest on record (the previous “ high ” being 
61,551,919 votes in 1952), the percentage going to the polls was 
slightly lower, comparing with 62.7 per cent in 1952. 

Votes east for minor parties and candidatures included 134,157 
for Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia (States’ Bights), 44,369 for 
Mr. Brio Hass (Socialist Labour), 41,547 for Dr. Enoch Holtwick 
(Prohibitionist), 7,805 for Mr. Farrell Dobbs (Socialist Workers), 
2,192 for Mr. Darlington Hoopes (Socialist), and 1,829 for Mr. Henry 
B. Krajowski (American Third Party). 


The following official figures were published showing the 
votes cast in the 48 States : 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas . . 

California . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . . 

Maine 

Maryland - 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi . . 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska . . 
Nevada 

Now Hampshire 
Now Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oldahama 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee . . 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . . 
Wyoming . . 


Eisenhower 

Stevenson 

194,883 

279,982 

176,990 

112,880 

186,287 

213,277 

3,027,668 

2,420,135 

394,479 

263,997 

711,837 

405,079 

98,057 

79,421 

643,849 

480,371 

210,652 

441,094 

166,979 

105,868 

2,623,327 

1,775,682 

1,182,811 

783,908 

729,187 

501,858 

566,878 

296,317 

572,192 

476,453 

329,047 

243,977 

249,238 

102,468 

559,737 

372,603 

1,393,197 

948,190 

1,713,647 

1,359,898 

719,302 

617,525 

60,685 

144,498 

914,299 

918,273 

154,933 

116,238 

378,108 

199,029 

56,049 

40,640 

176,519 

90,364 

1,606,942 

850,337 

146,788 

106,098 

4,340,340 

2,750,769 

575,062 

590,530 

156,706 

96,742 

2,262,610 

1,439,655 

473,769 

385,581 

406,393 

329,204 

2,585,252 

1,981,769 

229,677 

163,521 

75,700 

136,372 

171,569 

122,288 

462,288 

456,507 

1,080,619 

859,958 

215,631 

118,364 

110,390 

42,549 

386,459 

267,760 

620,430 

523,002 

449,297 

381,534 

954,844 

586,768 

74,573 

49,554 


The 531 members of the Electoral College met on Dec. 17 
and cast their votes for the presidency as follows— for /resident 
Eisenhower, 457 ; for Mr. Adlai Stevenson, 73 ; for Mr. Walter 
B. Jones, 1. Although Mr. Stevenson had carried Alabama, 
one of the 11 electors for that State refused to vote for him and, 
instead, cast his vote for Mr. Jones, an Alabama judge. 

Under the U.S. Constitution, the members of the Electoral College 
have the right to cast their votes as they wish. Only rarely, however, 
hare electoral votes gone to anyone except the candidate who has 
obtained a majority in the State concerned. A similar case occurred 
in 1948, when a Tennessee member of the Electoral College cast his 
vote for Mr. J. Strom Thurmond (the States' Rights candidate), 
despite the fact that President Truman had carried Tennessee in the 
presidential election. 


The last gubernatorial election result — for Rhode Island — 
was declared on Jan. 1, 1957, when the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island ruled that it had been won by the incumbent 
Democratic governor, Mr. Dennis J. Roberts. As a result of 
the gubernatorial elections of Nov. 6, and the postponed 
Rhode Island result, the Democrats hold 29 State Governor- 
ships and the Republicans 19. 

After the counting of postal ballots, it had been officially announced 
in Providence (the capital of Rhode Island) on Dec. 17 that the State 
gubernatorial election had been won by the Republican candidate, 
Mr. Christopher Del Sesto, with 194,974 votes agamst 194,547 for 
Governor Roberts— a majority of 427. The Democrats, however, 
contested this result and appealed to the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, the question at issue being the validity or otherwise of 5,062 
absentee (i.e. postal) ballots. The State Supreme Court ruled on 
Jan. 1 that 4,994 of these votes were invalid, and that Governor 
Roberts had accordingly won the gubernatorial election. 

President Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon formally 
took their oaths of office on Jan. 21, 1957. 

In a short inaugural address, delivered under the title " The Price 
of Peace,” the President said inter alia : “ We recognize and accept 
onr own deep involvement in the destiny of men everywhere. We 
are accordingly pledged to honour and to strive to fortify the 
authority of the United Nations, for in that body rests the best hope 
of our age . . . And beyond this general resolve we are called to act 
a responsible role in the world’s great concerns for conflict — whether 
they touch upon the affairs of a vast region, the fate of an island in 
the Pacific, or the use of a canal in the Middle East ...” 

In the course of his speech President Eisenhower stressed 
that an isolationist policy was an “ impossibility ” for the 
U.S. A., since “ not even America’s prosperity could long sur- 
vive if other nations do not also prosper.” (New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Presidential Election, 15237 A.) 

B. ETHIOPIA. — Emperor Haile Selassie’s Visits to 
India, Japan, and Burma. 

The Emperor Haile Selassie, accompanied by the Duke of 
Harar, arrived at Bombay on Oct. 25 for a three weeks’ tour of 
India, during which they visited New Delhi, Madras, Travan- 
core-Cochin, and Mysore. During a four-day stay in the Indian 
capital the Emperor attended a number of official functions 
and had informal discussions with President Prasad and 
Mr. Nehru. While in India he visited the Bhakra Dam 
(Punjab), the Military College at Dehra Dun (Uttar Pradesh), 
and the University of Benares, ending his tour with a three- 
day stay in Calcutta. 

In a joint communique, issued in Delhi on Nov. 8, the Emperor 
and Mr. Nehru expressed concern at “the grave and alarming 
developments in the international situation, involving violation of 
human dignity and freedom and the subjection of peoples by the 
force of modem arms.” They appealed to the countries concerned 
to respect the principles of the U.N. Charter ; affirmed their belief 
that strict observance of the principles of PanchSila could alone lead 
to the easing of international tension ; and reiterated their support 
for " the principles enunciated by the Asian- African conference at 
Bandung.” The Emperor and Mr. Nehru also expressed their inten- 
tion to strengthen Indo -Ethiopian friendship by further co-operation 
in the cultural and economic spheres, and to negotiate an economic 
agreement between the two countries. 

On Nov. 17 the Emperor flew to Tokio, where he was welcomed 
on Nov. 19 by the Emperor Hirohito and the then Prime 
Minister, Mr. Hatoyama. During his visit to Japan — the first 
made by the head of a foreign State since the war — the 
Emperor toured a number of leading cities, including Nagoya, 
Kyoto, Osaka, and Kobe, and visited the Buddhist shrine at 
Nikko. The Emperor concluded his Asian tour with a three- 
day visit to Rangoon (Nov. 29 - Dec. 1) as the guest of the 
Burmese Government. — (The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commisisoner’s Office, London - 
Japanese Embassy Press Office, London - Burmese Embassy 
Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. 14026 D.) 


C. INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION. - 
Sixteen New Members Join I.F.C. 

The President of the International Finance Corporation 
(Mr. Robert L. Gamer) announced on Jan. 11 that 16 more 
countries had joined the Corporation since its formation. The 
16 new members, with their subscriptions, were : 


Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Iraq . . 

Israel 

Italy 


U.S. dollars 


554,000 

Lebanon 


. . 2,492,000 

Luxemburg 


. . 1,163,000 

Netherlands 


166,000 

Paraguay . . 


. . 1,218,000 

Persia 


67,000 

Siam 


50,000 

Turkey 


. . 1,994,000 

Venezuela . . 



U.S. dollars 

50.000 
111,000 

3,046,000 

16.000 

372.000 

139.000 
. 476,000 

116.000 


This Drougnr me tubui „ AUA/J; 

47 countries, and capital subscriptions to $90,396,000. 
(International Finance Corporation, Washington) (15048 A.) 
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KEESING 8 CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


January 19-26, 1957, 


A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. - 
General Norstad succeeds General Gruenther as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. - General Gruenther’s 
Warning to Soviet Union. - NATO Defence Expenditures. 
- General Speidel becomes C.-in-C. Allied Land Forces, 
Central Europe. 

At a ceremony on Nov. 20, 1950, General Lanris Norstad 
formally took over the post of Supreme Commander, Allied 
Towers in Europe, from General Alfred M. Gruenther, who 
left for the U.S.A. on the following day to become President of 
the American Red Cross. 

At his last news conference as Supreme Commander (Nov. 
18), General Gruenther warned the Soviet Union that if guided 
missiles were used against Western European countries, 
retailiation would follow from the West “ just as day follows 
night ” and 44 the Soviet Union would be destroyed.” General 
Gruenther’s warning was issued at the height of the Suez 
crisis and shortly after Marshal Bulganin’s threats of 4 4 rocket 
weapons ” against Britain and France, contained in his letters 
to Sir Anthony Eden and M. Mollet [see page 15218]. 

General Gruenther emphasized that NATO's first objective was to 
act as a deterrent, and the most important element of that objective 
was the " overwhelming capacity " oC the West to retaliate “ very 
destructively " against tho Soviet Union by means of air powor. Ito 
continued : 

“ It la naturally a matter for apprehension in Europe, which alono 
could be ©Hooted by rocket weapons. But I think that no nation is 
going to press the button if it moans suicide, as tt would. But should 
these rockets be used, they would not destroy tho capacity of NATO 
forces to retaliate." 

While he thought no nation would “ press tho button " now, ho 
added : ** I do not say this will bo true in five years' time, but as of 
to-day tho offensive has got a groat advantage over the defensive, 
and wo have that offensive capability. The only thing I fear is that 
injudicious criticism inside the Atlantic alliance might mislead tho 
Soviets about our determination to use our offensive oapaoity, and 
that could be a disaster, 

“ There is no reason for some of tho current pessimism about 
NATO, Some people are saying that NATO is disintegrating and 
collapsing. Our forces are four to five times as strong as in 1951. We 
have a command organization and plans which could be implemented 
immediately. But we have never claimed that we are strong enough, 
and at present there is an additional strain because of tho Middle 
East situation, which has an effect on our unity . . . But having 
recently visited all tho NATO countries, I must say that I found 
nowhere any tendency among responsible people to write off NATO 
because of this crisis. The American Government considers NATO a 
vital part of its foreign policy, and I ©m absolutely confident that it is 
going to adhere loyally to it." 

Questioned about NATO’s power of reprisal, General Gruenther 
said that SHAPE itself had the means for delivering ** oloso-in 
retaliation " [i.e. retaliation against targets in the “ satellite " 
areas.] “ Deep targets "—those in the Soviet Union itself— could 
be covered only by the U.S. Strategic Air Force and the British 
Bomber Command, neither of which were under the command of 
SHAPE ; both these Commands, however, had a directive to support 
the NATO forces in tho event of conflict, and, in any case, defence 
and air power were an indivisible wliolo. Air defence, bo added, 
remained one of the woakest points of tho NATO system ; the state 
of radar sets and guided missiles was not yet adequate, " but wo do 
have the ability to destroy the enemy planes at their base." 

Other points made by General Gruenther, in answer to press 
correspondents’ questions about the situation in Hungary, 
Poland, and the Middle East, are summarized below : 

Military Strength of NATO. As regards recent events in Central 
Europe, General Gruenther said there was no reason to change N ATO 
strategic thinking, as SHAPE had always doubted the reliability of 
the Soviet satellite countries and had based its estimate of the balance 
of power on that of the Soviet Union. A study carried out in 1953, 
and presented to the North Atlantic Oounoil In 1954, had estimated 
Western needs after allowing for tbe introduction of atomic weapons ; 
that study had shown that the need for the " shield " of ground 
forces in the Central European sector could be lowered by two-thirds 
as compared with 1951, After saying that SHAPE was concerned 
about talk of further reductions of this “ shield," General Gruenther 
added : " We do not at present have the minimum amount of 
ground forces in Europe which SHAPE considers necessary to defend 
the whole NATO area successfully. Some of our forces have gone to 
North Africa, others to the Middle East, and the German programme 
of rearmament has been somowhat delayed. Tire NATO Council will 
consider tide position." 

Eastern Europe, When asked about the ohances of Western military 
intervention in the event of a repetition in Poland of the events in 
Hungary, General Gruenther emphasized that this would be primarily 
a political decision, but ho thought the likelihood of such intervention 
was “ slight." There had been suggestions that tbe West should work 
to organize guerrilla warfare in “ satellite ” Europe, in order to pin 
down a great number of regular Soviet troops. The success of such a 
policy, however, would bo doubtful, as the Russians were so ruthless 
that any such operations would lead to terrible repression and 
catastrophe for the people of tho country concerned. 


Middle East. Asked to comment on the situation in tho Middle 
East, General Gruenther said i " It is one proof of tho success of 
NATO that tho enemy has been forced to go round our flank by 
subversive action and local attacks, but 1 agree that, unless tho 
Middle East problem gets solved It will have an ad verso effect cm our 
European defence.” lie added that any extension of NATO respon- 
sibilities to the Middle East was " a theoretical question " ; NATO 
was based on the voluntary acceptance of the Interested peoples, 
and it would bo ** quite out of keeping with that philosophy " to try 
to impose a NATO solution on the Middle East. If such a solution 
wore decided politically, however, It could ho oiToctod from a purely 
military point of view, though there would he many difficulties. 

The Annual NATO Review. 

At the Omit session of its meeting on Dec. 14 [see 15285 A] 
the North Atlantic Council adopted the Annual Review- -i.e. 
the annual estimate of NATO needs and resources -together 
with a resolution urging Governments to meet the 1957 
defence targets. 

The Annual Review (which was not published) confirmed that 
NATO sea, air, and ground forces were not at present adequate for 
tho task of defending NATO territory- In particular, withdrawals of 
ground forces from tho Central European sector had increased this 
inadequacy, and there were considerable numerical deficiencies in 
NATO air forces. On the other hand, there had been a qualitative 
improvement in NATO forooH, and “ some progress " had been made 
with tho air defence system in Europe. It was emphasised that first 
priority should be given by all countries to control and warning 
systems (radar, etc.). 

The Review also stated that tho German Federal Government had 
undertaken to make a "significant contribution" to NATO forces 
by the end of 1957, although its full contribution of 12 divisions 
would not bo available until after 1959. In addition, the French 
Government bad undertaken to roplaoo during 1957 the two divisions 
which had been sent from Central Europe to North Africa. 

Defence Expenditures of NATO Countries, 1935-1050, 

A table was released showing defence expenditures of all 
member-countries between 1949 and 1950. [With the 
exceptions mentioned below, the figures for 1949-1954 agreed 
with those given on page 14018 and are therefore, not repeated.] 

The actual figures for 1955 and the forecasts for 1950 were i 


Country 

Currency 

Unit 

Actual 

1055 

Forecast 

1960 

Belgium 

Million lb Frs, 

17,007 

19,800 

Canada 

Million Gun.* 

J ,815 

1,802 

Denmark 

Million D. Kr. 

920 

070 

Franoe 

Milliard F. Frs. 

1,102 

1,808 

Germany (Western) (a) 

Million D.M. 

7,383 

7,160 

Greece 

Million Drachmae 

3,088 

4.050 

Italy 

Milliard Lire 

651 

500 

Luxemburg . 

Million L. Frs. 

Obi 

482 

Netherlands . . 

Million Guilders 

1,009 

1,800 

1,004 

Norway 

Million N. Kr. 

953 

Portugal 

Million Escudos 

2,224 

2,351 

Turkey (ft) 

Million Liras 

1,058 

1,240 

United Kingdom 

Million 41 Sterling 

1,509 

1,551 

United H tales (c) 

Million U.H.$ 

40,482 

41,661 

Total Europe , , 

Million U.H.# 

11,827 

12,003 

Total North America 

Million U.H.# 

42,297 

43,443 

Total NATO .. 

Million U,H,9 

54,124 

50,100 


(a) Before it acceded to NATO in May 1955, the German Federal 
Republic contributed to tho defence budgets of certain NATO 
countries by the payment of occupation costs : moreover, it bore 
certain other costs which also fell within the NATO definition of 
defence expenditures. Expenditures under these various heads for 
tho fiscal years 1953-54 and 1054-55 (April l -March 31) amounted to 
0,195,000,000 DM, and 0,709,000,000 DM, respectively ; the figures 
for tho calendar years In question were not available, and figures for 
the years prior to 1953-54 had not been communicated to the Inter- 
national Htoff. 

(ft) Revised figures for Turkish defence expenditures from 1040- 
1954 were (in million biros) ; 550 (1949) ; 599 (1950) ; 052 (1951) ; 
725 (1952 ) ; 804 (1853) ; 940 (1954), These figures should be sub- 
stituted for those shown on page 14018. 

(c) Revised U.8. defence expenditure in 1954 was given o» 
$42,986,000,000. 


Because of the above-mentioned changes relating to Western 
Germany, Turkey, and the U.S.A., the totals given on page 
14018 for the years 1940-1954 were revised as follows : 



1940 

1950 

1051 

1052 

1058 

1054 

Total 


(Million 1 m dollars) 


Europe 

4,771 

5,880 

7,541 

10,143 

12,423 

11,848 

North America 

13,052 

15,054 

34,618 

40,727 

51,501 

44,707 

NATO 

18,723 

20,484 

42,150 

39,870 

04,014 

56,655 


Note. The figures given in the tables above are based on tbe 
NATO definition of defence expenditures and represent payments 
actually made or to be made In the course of tbe calendar year. 
There may bo considerable divergencies between these figures and those 
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b0oause (1) national classification of 
expenditures for budgetary purposes never ooinoides exactly witli 
the NATO definition, and (li) undor their national budgetary pro- 
cedures, which differ from country to country, oertato oomS 
include largo sums which will in reality bo used to cover expenses 
spread over a number of years. puu 

The figures relating to the United States and Canada include 
expenditures on special military support, direct forces support, and 
the purchase of mil tary items to be delivered in the form of “ end- 
item aid. The value of such items delivered to European NATO 
countries has not boon included in the defence expenditures of these 
countries. 


General Speidel becomes C.-in-C., Allied Land Forces, Central Europe. 

/txP 1 ? a PP^ intmea ^ °f Lieutenant-General Hans Speidel 
(Western Germany) as Commander-in-Chief, Allied Land 
Forces, Central Europe, in succession to General Marcel 
Carpenticr (France), was announced at SHAPE on Jan. 24. 

Speidel (60), the first German officer to assume a senior 
NA1 0 command studied philology (in which he holds a doctorate) 
before i entering the Itcichmehr as a professional officer. Before the 
Second World War he served on the German General Staff, and 
during the war hold staff appointments in Prance and Russia. In 
1944 he was appointed Chief of Staff to Field-Marshal Rommel, and 
w . a 'f, re J 8ponslbl °, for dofenco Panning in Normandy until September 
of that year, when he was arrested on Himmler’s orders for partici- 
pating in tho antl-Hitlor putsch o£ July 20, 1944. He was subse- 
quently kept In prison for eight months by the Gestapo. In 1955 
General Speidel became chief of the co-ordinating staff of the new 
Gorman Federal Amy — the Bviideawehr. 

General Spoidol will serve undor General Valluy, O.-in-C.. Allied 
Forces, Central Europe. 


German Air Bases for NATO Defence. 

The West German Defence Ministry announced on Jan. 13 
that the Federal Republic had agreed to build 29 more air- 
fields for the use of NATO forces, in addition to the 19 already 
in use, at an estimated cost of 1,740,000,000 DM. 

It was stated that units of tho new West Gorman Air Force would 
occupy some ot the new bases, each of which was expected to cost 
about 60,000,000 DM. Work on some of the bases will start during 
1957, and all ore expected to bo ready by the end of 1959. 

Training of German Airmen in Canada. 

The Canadian Government announced on Jan. 2 that 
arrangements had been concluded with the German Federal 
Republic for the training in Canada of 860 German aircrew, 
who would man a number of Sabre jet fighters which had been 
allotted to Weslern Germany under mutual aid arrangements. 
The training was expected to begin during 1957 and to be 
completed by 1959. 

Forthcoming Anglo-American Talks on Joint Defence. 

It was announced in London on Jan. 19 that Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, the U.K. Minister of Defence, would visit Washington 
from Jan. 27-20 for “ informal talks on joint United States- 
tJnitcd Kingdom defence matters,” at the invitation of the 
U.S. Secretary of Defence, Mr. Wilson. 

The British Ministry oC Defence stated that the purpose of Mr. 
Sanclys’ visit was to discuss military aspects of the international 
situation and arrangements tor co-operation between the U.S.A. and 
Britain, especially matters oovered by tho terms of the Anglo-U.S. 
agreement on tho application of atornio energy. Tho general Question 
of NATO dofenco would oomo within the scope of the talks, as any 
defence culs planned by tho British Government “ would naturally 
affect our position in NATO.” It was not, however, expected that 
a formal agreement would result from the disoussions. 

The second conference of some 200 parliamentarians from 
the NATO countries was held in Paris from Nov. 19-23, 1956, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Wayne Hays, of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. Resolutions were adopted, inter 
alia , on the parliamentary role in NATO, the closer umon of 
the Atlantic peoples, and the situation in Hungary. 

(NATO Information Division, Paris - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung - Montreal Star - New York Times) (15285 A.) 


A. INDIA. — Legislation against Horror Comics. 

A Government Bill seeking to prevent the publication, sale, 
or distribution of “ horror comics ” was unanimously passed 
on Nov. 22, 1956, by the Indian House of the People. 

The Bill — the Young People’s (Harmful Publications) Bill — 
defined " horror comics ” as publications portraying “ the com- 
mission of offences, or acts of violence or cruelty, or incidents of a 
repulsive or horrible nature, in such a way that the publication . . . 
would tend to corrupt a young person Into whose hands it might fall, 
whether by Inciting or encouraging him to commit offences or acts of 
violenoe or cruelty, or in any other manner whatsoever.” 

Pandit Pant (the I-Iome Minister) pointed out that the 
Government had prohibited the unport of such publications in 
1955 . — (The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 14281 E.) 


B. EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. 
— Coal and Steel Production in 1956. - Imports of U.S. 
Loal. - New President of Common Assembly. 

Provisional figures released by the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community on Jan. 8 showed that 
production of coal, steel, and pig-iron and ferro-alloys in the 
six member-countries had reached new record levels in 1956 
further provisional figures released on Jan. 19 and Jan. 21 
showed that output of iron-ore and coke had also reached new 
record levels in 1956. 

Comparative figures for the member-countries of the Coin- 
tons 1 ^ for the years 1955 and 1956 are given below, in metric 


Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Saar 

Italy 

Netherlands 


Coal. 

1956 

Tons 

134,378,000 

29.546.000 

55.121.000 

17.078.000 
1,049,000 

11.821.000 


1955 

Tons 

130,728,000 

29.978.000 

55.335.000 

17.329.000 
1,136,000 

11.895.000 


Percentage 
Change 
+ 2.8 
— 1.5 
-0.4 
-1.5 
- 8.0 
- 0.6 


Community 


248,993,000 

Steel. 

1956 


Germany 


Tons 

23,187,000 

Belgium 


6,364,000 

France 


. . 13,390,000 

Saar 


3,375,000 

Italy 


5,900,000 

Luxemburg 


3,455,000 

Netherlands 


1,049,000 

Community 

. . 

56,720,000 


1955 

Tons 

21.336.000 

5.894.000 

12.592.000 

3.166.000 

5.395.000 

3.226.000 
979,000 


Germany 

1956 

Tons 

17,576,000 

Belgium 

5,662,000 

France 

11,436,000 

Saar 

3,020,000 

Italy 

1,936,000 

Luxemburg 

3,276,000 

Netherlands 

663,000 

Community 

43,569,000 


52.588.000 
Pig-iron and Ferro-alloys. 

1955 
Tons 

16.482.000 

5.320.000 

10.941.000 

2.879.000 

1.677.000 

3.048.000 

668,000 


Germany 
Belgium 
France 
Italy. . 
Luxemburg 


Iron-Ore. 

1956 

Tons 

16.928.000 
146,000 

53.429.000 

2.645.000 

7.595.000 


41.015.000 

1955 

Tons 

15.682.000 
106,000 

50.885.000 

2.151.000 

7.204.000 


+ 1.1 


Percentage 
Change 
+ 8.7 
+8.0 
+ 6.3 
+ 6.6 
+ 9.4 
+ 7.1 
+ 7.2 

+7.9 


Percentage 
Change 
+6.6 
+ 6.4 
+4.5 
+4.9 
+15.4 
+7.5 
-0.7 


+6.2 


Percentage 
Change 
+ 7.9 
+37.7 
+ 5.0 
+ 23.0 
+5.4 


Community . . 

. . 80,743,000 

Coke. 

1956 

Tons 

Germany 

43,434,000 

Belgium 

7,269,000 

France 

12,226,000 

Saar 

4,215,000 

Italy 

3,409,000 

Netherlands 

4,230,000 

Community 

. . 74,784,000 


76,028,000 

+ 6.2 

1955 

Percentage 

Tons 

Change 

40,520,000 

+ 8.2 

6,600,000 

+10.1 

10,725,000 

+14.1 

3,939,000 

+ 7.0 

2,949,000 

+15.6 

3,901,000 

+ 8.4 

68,633,000 

+9.0 


At the fourth meeting of the Council of Association between 
Britain and the European Coal and Steel Community, held in 
London on Nov. 16, 1956, M. Ren4 Mayer, the president of 
the High Authority, predicted that the member-countries of 
the Community would have to import 37,000,000 tons of U.S. 
coal in 1957, some 12,000,000 tons more than in 1956. Although 
the Community’s coal production had increased by over 
2,500,000 tons in 1956, the pressure of demand was such that 
imports from the U.S.A. during the last quarter of 1950 would 
total 10,000,000 tons. The introduction of a system of ration- 
ing had been considered within the Community, but no decision 
had yet been taken by the High Authority. 


At its meeting m Strasbourg on Nov. 27, 1956, the Common 
Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community elected 
Professor Dr. Hans Furler (West Germany) as its president in 
succession to Signor Pella, the former Italian Prime Minister, 
who had held the post since November, 1954. Dr. Furler, a 
prominent international lawyer and a Christian Democratic 
member of the Bundestag , was the first German to he elected 
to the presidency of any of the Commumty‘s institutions. 
(Council of Europe, Strasbourg - Frankfurter AUgemeine 
Zeitung - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep, 15025 A.) 
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A. SHIPPING, — World Tonnage and Construction 
in 1956. ~ Contracts for Super-Tankers. 

Statistical tables published by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
in November, 195(5, gave the total of world shipping at June 30, 
1956, as 105,200,801 gross tons, compared with 100,568,779 
gross tons at June 30, 1055. The sizes of the principal national 
fleets (excluding ships under 100 tons, sailing vessels, and 
barges) at June 80, 1956, are shown in the following tabic : 






I960 

Gross Tons 

1955 

Gross Tons 

United States'* . . 




26445,642 

26,422,683 

United Kingdom 



. * 

19,545,875 

19,356,660 

Norway 



. . 

8,035,340 

7,249,087 

Liberia 



* . 

5,584,378 

3,990,904 

Italy 



. • 

4490462 

3,910,658 

Japan 



. . 

4,075,781 

3,735,318 

British Commonwealth 

(exoept U.K.)t 

4,009,946 

3,873,790 

Netherlands 




4,006,077 

3,695,610 

France 




3,943,201 

3,992,478 

Panama . . 




3,926,751 

3,922,529 

Germany (Western) 




3,206,381 

2,652,738 

Sweden 




2,922,022 

2,807,166 

Soviet Union 




2,635,901 

2,500,000 

Denmark 




1,695,221 

1,651,086 

Spain 




1,437,805 

1,383,230 

Greece 




1,307,336 

1,245,388 

1,043,050 

Argentina 




1,049,860 

Brazil 




862,000 

892,823 

Finland . . 




751,818 

730,573 

Turkey . . 




001,485 

n.a. 

China 




552,552 

n.a. 

Belgium 




539,820 

497,536 

Portugal 




536,765 

n.a. 

Costa IUca 
n.a. — not available. 




507,706 

341,000 


•Including reserve fleet, estimated at about 14,000,000 tons at 
June 30, 1955 and June 30, 1056. 

tlncluding 1,503,573 tons registered in Canada; 605,065 tons in 
Australia ; 580,456 tons in India ; 390,035 tons at Hong Kong ; 
249,786 tons in New Zealand ; 166,802 tons in South Africa ; and 
153,537 tons in Pakistan. 

A feature of the shipping returns was the continued increase 
in the “ flags of convenience ” fleets (c.g. Liberia, Panama, and 
Costa Rica), which accounted for about 10.5 per cent of total 
world shipping at the end of 1956, as compared with only one 
per cent in 1989 (see 14682 A). 

Of world tonnage of all types, 85.6 per cent were motorships 
and 55.5 per cent oil-burning steamers, making a total of 91.1 


Of the total world 
tonnage, the largest 
group again consisted 
of shipsofO, 000-8, 000 
gross tons, but a large 
proportion of these 
(including the U.S. 
reserve fleet) were out 
of commission. By far 
the greatest amount 
of tonnage built In 
the last flvo years, 
however, was in. the 
10,000 to 15,000 - ton 
group; 78 per cent of 
all ships of this size, 
and 77.1 per coat of 
ships between 15,000 
and 20,000 tons, wore 
oil tankers. Of the 
principal maritime 
powers. Western 
Germany had the 
largest proportion of 
modern tonnage, with 
52.7 per cent under 
five years old, follow- 
ed by Liberia (4 8 . 8 per 
cent), Norway (37.7 
per cent), Japan (30.0 
per cent), Sweden 
(85*7 percent), France 
(32.5 per cent), the 
Netherlands (25,1 per 
cent), and the United 
Kingdom (22.7 per 
cent). Only 4.5 per 
cent of tonnage regis- 
tered In the United 

States was under live years old. 

The world tanker fleet at June 80, 1950, totalled 28,211,080 
grown tons, or about 26.8 per cent of all ships, compared with 
26.0 per cent at June 80, 1955. 


per cent using oil fuel. 


OWNERSHIP 

million tons gross 



1*43 

803 



JAPAN 

NORWAY 

GERMANY 

JTALY 


NORWAY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

PANAMA 

'JTALY 

SWEDEN 



^Umn.tons (54 percent) in reserve fkeC 


( Economist ) 


The largest tanker fleets wore owned by the United Kingdom 
(5,348,930 tons), Norway (4,600,278 tons), the U.S. A. (4,210,162 
tons), Liberia (3,183,914 tons), Panama (2,000,562 tons), Italy 
(1,302,534 tons), Franco (1,268,080 tons), and the Netherlands 
(1,083,028 tons). 

Shipbuilding Returns. 


Returns published by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping on Jan. 
23, 1957 gave the gross tonnage of merchant ships under con- 
struction throughout the world at Dec. 31, 1956 as 3,065,068 
tons, excluding ships building In the U.S.S.R. and China, as 
well as ships under 100 gross tons, barges, etc* For the first 
time since March 1950, the returns included ships building in 
Poland. Of the total, 26.48 per cent was building in the United 
Kingdom and 78.52 per cent elsewhere. 

Ships building in Groat Britain and Northern Ireland numbered 
328 of 2,136,218 tons (steamers 1,076,039 tons, motorihips 1,068,579 
tons), including live steamers of 25,000-30,000 tons, 23 steamers of 
20,000-25,000 tons, and 5 steamers and 1 motomhip of 15,000-20,000 
tons. Of the total, 204 ships (1,087,824 tons) were building for Great 
Britain arid N. Ireland, 14 (80,094 tons) for other British Common- 
wealth countries, 12 (127,068 tons) for Liberia, 0 (106,777 tons) for 
Norway, 3 (57,360 tons) for Panama, 4 (42,450 tens) for Greece, 5 
(38,158 tons) for the Irish Republic, 8 (15,307 tons) for various 
countries, 10 (6,830 tons) for the U.8.8.R., and 8 (22,000 tons) for 
unspecified countries. Principal shipbuilding centres were : the 
Clyde (94 ships of 636,114 tons), the Tyne (87 ships of 414,750 tons), 
Belfast (19 ships of 243,687 tons), the Tees (21 ships of 231,440 tons), 
Sunderland (28 ships of 217,096 tons), and Liverpool (17 ships of 


160,001 tons). 

Ships building abroad numbered 1,247 of 5,929,850 tons (steamers 
2,416,023 tons, motorships 3,613,227 tons), divided m follows; 
Japan 156 (1,304,190 tons), Western Germany 240 (708,772 tons), 
Italy 86 (057,629 tons), the Netherlands 187 (699,780 tons), France 
69 (498,899 tons), Sweden 05 (488,218 tons), the U.H.A. 30 (294,885 
tons), Norway 74 (243,140 tons), Spain 75 (181,479 tons), Denmark 29 
(147,568 tons), British Commonwealth countries 57 (145,837 tons), 
Belgium 20 (130,760 tons), Finland 48 (120,497 tons), Poland 63 
(124,816 tons), Yugoslavia 24 (99,830 tons), Portugal 11 (10,839 
tons), Turkey 8 (0,371 tons), Indonesia 2 (1,200 tons), and 1 small 
vessel each in Hungary, Iceland, and the Irish Republic. The total 
included 4 steamers of over 30,000 tons In France, 2 In Japan, and 

I each In Italy and the Netherlands ; 10 steamers of 25,000-30,000 
tons in Japan, 3 in the U.S. A., and 1 each In France and Sweden ; 
and 13 steamers and 1 mo tors hip of 20,000-26,000 tons In Japan, 

II steamers and 1 motorshlp In Italy, 5 steamers In the Netherlands, 
4 in fcho U.B.A., 3 steamers and 1 motorshlp in Germany, 2 steamers 
and 2 motorships in Sweden, 2 motorships in Norway, and 1 in France, 


Tankers building throughout the world numbered 249 of 
8,448,899 tons, including 68 (908,189 tons) in the United 
Kingdom, 48 (698,895 tons) in Japan, 19 (817,816 tons) in 
Italy, 19 (800,980 tons) in Sweden, 14 (286,490 tons) in France, 
12 (240,000 tons) in the U.S.A., II (179,400 tons) in the 
Netherlands, and 18 (168,804 tons) in Norway. 


Quarterly Construction Figures. 

World construction figures for the ilrst three quarters of 1950, 
as given by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, are summarized 
below : 

First Quarter. Total tonnage under construction at March 31, 
1950, amounted to 7,069,179 gross tons, of which 82,20 per cent warn 
building In the United Kingdom and 07,74 per cent elsewhere. 

Ships building In the U.R. numbered 886 of 2,200,941) tons 
(stoamem 1,300,496 tons, motorships 951,453 tons) ; whips building 
overseas numbered 1,175 of 4,748,230 tons (steamers 1,754,875 
tons, motorships 2,903,355 tons). 

Tankers under construction throughout the world numbered 212 
of 2,008,744 tons, Including 71 (946,204 tons) In the U.K. 

Second Quarter, Total tonnage under construction at June 80 
amounted to 7,223,004 gross tons, of which 28.08 per cent was 
building in the United Kingdom and 71,02 per cent elsewhere. 

Ships building In the U.K, numbered 334 of 2,028439 tons 
(steamers 1450,862 tons, motorships 877,280 tons); ships building 
overseas numbered 1*200 of 5494,872 tons (steamers 2,001,040 tons, 
motorships 3,183,232 tons). 

Tankers under construction throughout the world numbered 217 
of 2,824,020 tom, Including 02 (833,801 tons) in the ILK. 

Third Quarter. Total tonnage under construction at Sept. 30 
amounted to 7,449,310 grows tons, of which 27.00 per cent was 
building in the United Kingdom and 7240 per cent elsewhere. 

Ships building In the U.K. numbered 833 of 2,077,070 tons 
(steamers 1425,210 tons, motorships 902,706 tons) ; ships building 
overseas numbered 1,108 of 5,871,884 tons (steamers 2,113,609 tons, 
motorships 3,257,765 tons). 

Tankers under construction throughout the world numbered 219 
of 2,998,201 tons, including 08 (848,004 tons) la the U.K. 

Relative Positions of Britain and lapses. 

Figures giving the tonnage of ships completed during 1956, 
also published by Lloyd’s Register on Jan. 28, 1957, showed 
that Japan had ousted Britain from her position as the leading 
shipbuilding country, having increased her output horn 

561.000 gross tons in 1955 to 1,588,000 gross tons in 1955. The 
tonnage completed by British shipbuilders increased only from 

1.822.000 gross tons k 1955 to 1,457,000 gross tons hi 1956. 
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[The change in the relative positions of Britain and Japan was 
partly accounted for "by the large proportion of “ super tankers ” 
building in Japanese yards, smco those ships can be completed m less 
time than, o g„ passenger linos of equal tonnage. — Ed. K.C.A.] 

Orders from British Shipyards. 

Figures published by the Shipbuilding Conference in London 
on Jan. 23 showed that a total of 805 ships, of 6,442,000 gross 
tons, was on order from British shipbuilders at Bee. 31, 1956. 
It was stated in the Press that order books were full for several 
years ahead. 

The total of new orders booked during 1956 amounted to 365 ships 
of 2,475,000 gross tons, including 143 ships of 1,210,000 gross tons 
booked during the fourth quarter. Noarly 30 per cent of the new 
orders in 1950 wore for foreign account. Oil tankers represented 
45 per cent of all new orders. 

Ship Launchings in 1956. 

The largest ship launched in the United Kingdom in 1950 
was the tanker Evgcnia Niarchos (47,750 deadweight tons), 
launched by Vickers- Armstrong at Barrow. Other notable 
ships launched included the Canadian Pacific liner Empress of 
England (25,000 gross tons, also launched at Barrow) and the 
Cunardcr Sylvama (22,000 tons, John Brown and Co., Clyde- 
bank), the last of the four passenger ships ordered by the 
Cunard Company for its Canadian service. 

Ships launched abroad included the Holland-America liner 
Statendam (24,800 gross tons, built by the Rotterdam Drydock 
Company) ; the Swedish- America liner Gripsholm (24,000 tons 
gross, built by the Ansaldo Company, Genoa) ; the super- 
tanker George F. Geity (52,000 deadweight tons), launched at 
St. Nazaire by the Union des Constructions Navales de VAtlan- 
tique [see below] for the Tidewater Oil Co., San Francisco ; 
and the combined tanker and ore-carrier Universe Leader 
(83,090 deadweight tons), built at the former Japanese naval 
yard at Kurc for Universe Tankships, Monrovia (a Liberian 
company controlled by Mr. D. K* Ludwig of New York). 

The Universe Leader , which is exceeded in length only by the liners 
Queen Mary , Queen Elizabeth, X/nited States, and LiberU, will trade 
between the Persian Gulf and North America via the Cape, being too 
big for the Suez and Panama Canals. 

Order for World’s Largest Tanker. - The Niarchos Tanker Fleet. 

It was announced on Jan. 21 that Mr. Stavros Niarchos, the 
Greek shipowner, had ordered a super-tanker of 100,000 dead- 
weight tons from the Bethlehem Steel Company (Quincy, Mass.) 
Her dimensions arc such that she will have to carry Middle 
Fast oil direct to Philadelphia or Rotterdam, as there are at 
present no other tanker terminals able to accommodate her. 
The vessel will be delivered in 1959. 

It was further announood on Jan. 23 that Mr. Niarchos had 
acquired two companies together owning 11 tankers of a total tonnage 
of 255.303 deadweight tons, thereby increasing the Niarohos group’s 
tanker ileot to CO ships aggregating 1,422,009 deadweight tons. 

Merger of French Shipyards. 

The former PenhoSt and Loire shipbuilding companies, of 
St. Nazaire, which together accounted for over 65 per cent of 
French shipbuilding capacity, were amalgamated as from 
Oct. 1, 1956, under the name of Union des Constructions 
Navales de V Atlantique.— (Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
London - Times - Daily Telegraph - New York Herald 
Tribune - Lc Monde, Paris - Netherlands News Agency) 
(Prev. rep. Shipping, 14632 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. Peter Fryer expelled 
from British Communist Party. 

Mr. Peter Fryer, special correspondent of the Daily Worker 
in Budapest at the time of the Hungarian uprising, was 
expelled from the British Communist party on Dec. 22, 1956, 
for 44 conduct detrimental to the party,” Mr. Fryer, whose 
despatches from Budapest were suppressed by the Daily 
Worker (see page 15225, first column), issued the following 
statement on his expulsion : 

“ After 14 years in the Communist party I have been expelled 
because I would not remain silent about the rape of Hungary. I was 
an inconvonient witness— one who could refute from personal 
experience the lie that Soviet intervention was needed to crush 
* counter-revolution. ’ What Pollitt and Gollan call ‘ counter- 
revolution 1 is In fact the most gallant rearguard action in the whole 
history of the international Labour movement. I was horrified to see 
the leaders of my party stab the Hungarian workers in the back, and 
1 was not prepared to be an accomplice ...” 

The Daily Worker admitted on Jan. 9, 1957, “ a serious fall 
in circulation due to some readers’ disagreement with our 
policy on Hungary.” It was stated that the present circulation 
was 68,000, and that the paper was finding itself “heavily 
crippled by rising costs and the fall in circulation.” 

(Observer - Manchester Guardian - Daily Telegraph) 


B. INDIA. — Nationalization of Kolar Gold Fields. 

The Kolar Gold Fields (45 miles from Bangalore), which for 
the past 75 years had been owned and worked by British 
companies, were nationalized by and transferred to the owner- 
ship of the State of Mysore on Nov. 29, 1956. The Bill 
nationalizing the undertakings had been unanimously passed 
by the Mysore Legislative Assembly on Oct. 17, and had been 
assented to by President Prasad on Oct. 31. 

The Bill provided that (a) the Mysore Government would pay 
£1,230,000 (Rs. 16,400,000) compensation to the companies con- 
cerned — the Mysore Gold Mining Company (K.G.F.) Ltd., the 
Champion Reef Gold Mines of India (K.G.F.) Ltd., the Nandydroog 
Mines (K.G.F.) Ltd., and the Kolar Mines Power Station (K.G.F.) 
Private Ltd. , (5) three-quarters of the compensation would be 
payable on Vesting Day and the balance three months later, (c) 
Kolar Gold Fields would be taken over as a going concern with all its 
assets and liabilities in India, but excluding the companies’ assets 
held m Britain. 

The Bill was the outcome of protracted negotiations over the 
compensation question, the companies originally demanding 
£4,500,000 (based on the actual net asset value, with allowances for 
loss of profit through the premature termination of the leases) 
and the Mysore Government offering £652,000 (based on the current 
market value of the shares). The companies rejected this offer, 
claiming that the share prices had been adversely influenced by the 
Government’s decision to nationalize the mines and its “ drastic tax 
moasurcs,” and also that the offer did not take into account the 
discovery of a new gold-bearing region within the leased area. 

In view of the importance of maintaining the confidence of foreign 
investors and attracting foreign capital for the implementation of the 
Seoond Five-Year Plan, the Government of India mbervened in the 
negotiations on June 19, 1956. As a result, agreement was reached 
with the companies on a compensation payment of £1,230,000, whilst 
subsequently the Chief Minister of Mysore (Mr. Nijalingappa) 
negotiated with the Union Minister of Finance (Mr. Krishnamachart) 
a loan of Rs. 4,500,000 (£337,500) to the Mysore Government to help 
finance the transaction. 

The three gold mines — the Mysore, Champion Reef, and 
Nandydroog mines — were taken over by a State Board of 
Management, with Mr. Nijalingappa as chairman. Messrs. John 
Taylor and Sons, who had previously acted as operators and 
lessees, became consultants to the Board of Management. 

Since the beginning of goldmming in the Kolar Gold Fields 
the three mines had yielded 22,460,944 oz. of gold, valued at 
about 1,850,000,000 rupees (£138,750,000), up to 1953. The 
mining is carried out at a great depth, the deepest point being 
9,950 feet m the Champion Reef Mines — the deepest m the 
world. After the transfer of some territories in Hyderabad 
State, where the Hatti Gold Mines are located, Mysore will be 
the 8 only gold-producing State in India. — (The Hindu, Madras) 

C. LAOS. — Government of National Union. - Agree- 
ment with 4< Pathet Lao ” Rebels. 

A joint statement was issued in Vientiane on Dec. 31, 1956, 
announcing that Prince Souvanna Phouma, the Laotian Prime 
Minister, and Prince Souphannou Vong, the Pathet Lao leader 
and a half-brother of the Prime Minister, had signed an 
agreement providing for (a) the early formation of a “ Govern- 
ment of National Union ” ; (&) the return of the provinces of 
Phong Saly and Sam Neua ( which had been held by Pathet Lao) 
to the royal administration ; and (c) the “ integration ” of the 
Pathet Lao rebels into the national community. 

Negotiations between the two sides had been in progress 
since September to decide on the method by which the two 
disputed provinces should revert to the Government’s control, 
one of the principal points being whether a “ Government of 
National Union” should be formed before or after the new 
elections for the National Assembly. It was eventually agreed 
that such a government— the membership of which had not 
yet been decided upon — should be formed prior to the elections. 
It was also announced that the Pathet Lao would change its 
name to the “ Patriotic Front of Laos.” 

A number of Franco-Laotian conventions dealing with 
judicial, commercial, monetary, defence, and other matters 
had been signed in Paris on Nov. 17, 1956. — (Le Monde, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 15118 A.) 

D. ARGENTINA. — Nationalization of Deposits of 
Nuclear Minerals. 

A decree of Dec. 18, 1956, laid down that all mineral deposits 
in Argentina considered to be possible sources of nuclear 
energy would become the property of the State, and that 
prospectors or occupiers of land containing such deposits 
would need special concessions for exploitation. These con- 
cessions would be granted by the National Commission foi 
Atomic Energy. (Bank of London and South America, 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — Cairo “ Summit ” Meeting. - 
Egyptian, Saudi Arabian, and Syrian Financial Aid to 
Jordan to replace British Subsidy. - British Proposal for 
Anglo-Jordanian Negotiations. 

Following a conference in Cairo on Jan. 18-11) between 
King Sand of Saudi Arabia, King Husscm of Jordan, President 
Nasser of Egypt, M. Sabri Assali, the Syrian Prime Minister, 
and M. Nabulsi, the Prime Minister of Jordan, an agreement 
was signed providing for Saudi Arabian, Egyptian, and Syrian 
financial aid to Jordan to the value of £E12,500,000 (over 
£12,800,000 sterling) a year over the next ten years, of which 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt would each provide £E5, 000,000 or 
its equivalent, and Syria £E2,500,000 or its equivalent. This 
aid would be used entirely for the Jordanian armed forces, 
including the National Guard, and would replace the subsidy 
of over £12,000,000 annually paid by Britain to Jordan under 
the Anglo-Jordanian treaty of 1948. 

Payments will bo mado half-yearly, the first payments being 
made when the agreement oomes into force upon ratification. [The 
Jordanian Deputy Premier, Shaflq Rushoidat, was reported to have 
said that the date was expected to be April 1.] Fart of the cash 
contributions will be In hard currency, while Jordan will also obtain 
from tho other three countries such proportion of her military equip- 
ment requirements as they are able to supply, tho cost of those 
purchases being deducted from tho aid allocations. 

A statement issued in Cairo on Jan. 19 also dealt with the 
other questions discussed at the u summit” meeting. 

With reforenoo to the “ Eisenhower doctrine ” on the Middle 
East, it said that the Hoads of State had agreod to reject tho 
" vacuum theory ” and had decided that “ Arab nationalism is tho 
sole basis on whloh Arab policy oan be formulated." 

On Israel's attitude regarding her withdrawal from tho Gaza strip 
and the western shore of tho Gulf of Alcaba, tho oonforcos had agreed 
that " occupation of any part of Egyptian territory, including tho 
Gaza strip, must bo regarded as a continuation of the tripartite 
Anglo -French-Israell aggression against Egypt and can only bring 
about tho gravest results." A supplementary statement said that 
the heads of State had also decided that " any attempt at changing 
the form of rule at Gaza oan only bo interpreted ns an unacceptable 
continuation of such aggression." [This referred to certain proposals 
for placing the Gaza strip undor U.N. administration.] 

Finally, it was stated that the heads of State had agreed “ to 
resist any attempt at Impairing Egypt’s sovereignty over tho Suez 
Canal " ; to support Yemen " in her resistance against aggression ” ; 
and to help tho Algerian people “ In every sphere." 

It was announced in London on Tan. 21 that H.M. Govern- 
ment had sent a Note to Jordan stating that Britain was 
willing to enter into immediate discussions on the future of 
the Anglo-Jordanian treaty. The Note said : 

" H.M. Government have noted that, according to the statement 
of polioy Issued by the Jordanian Government on Nov. 27, it is tho 
intention of the Jordanian Government to end the treaty, to evacuate 
British foroes from Jordanian territory, and to got rid of their bases. 
They have also noted the statement of the Jordanian Prime Minister 
to H.M. Ambassador on Nov. 29 that Jordan would soon bo approach- 
ing H.M. Government with a roqnost for negotiations to terminate 
the Anglo-Jordanian treaty in an agreed manner. Finally, they 
observe that the Jordanian Prime Minister informed tho correspon- 
dent of the London Times on Deo. JO that ho was planning to begin 
negotiations to terminate the treaty as soon as conditions permit on 
both sides, but that tho date for this must depend on Britain, 

" Recalling tho past friendship between the United Kingdom and 
Jordan, H.M. Government are anxious that tho treaty relations 
betwoon the two countries should serve to maintain anti strengthen 
this friendship and not stand in its way. H.M. Government are 
therefore willing to moet the express wish of the Jordanian Govern- 
ment and to enter into Immediate discussions with regard to tho 
future of the Anglo-Jordanian treaty of alliance of 1948." 

The Note concluded by requesting the Jordanian Govern- 
ment to name a place and date for the proposed discussions, 
(Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15263 A j 14646 A,) 

B. FINE ARTS. — Royal Ballet established in Britain. 
- Merger of Sadler’s Wells Companies. 

It was announced on Jan. 16 that H.M. the Queen had 
granted a Royal Charter setting up a new corporation with the 
title of The Royal Ballet, which would co-ordinate the activities 
of the three Sadler’s Wells groups*— the Sadlers Weils Ballet 
(Covent Garden) the Sadlers Wells Theatre Ballet, and the 
Sadler’s Wells Training School at Richmond, Surrey. 

The Royal Ballet will “ promote and advance the art of the 
ballet, and in association therewith the literary, musical, and 
graphical arls, and will foster public knowledge and appreciation 
of the same.” It will have an 18-membcr Board of Governors 
under the chairmanship of Lord Waverley. The Queen con- 
sented to be Patron of the Royal Ballet, and Princess Margaret 
to be its first president. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 


C. VATICAN. — The Pope’s Christmas Broadcast. - 
Denunciation of Soviet Aggression against Hungary. « 
Criticism of United Nations. 

In his Christmas broadcast from the Vatican on Dee, 28, 
1956, Pope Pius XI l appealed for world peace, disarmament, 
and unity among the Western countries ; denounced the 
Soviet aggression against Hungary ; and also strongly criti- 
cized the United Nations for its differing and “ one-sided ” 
approaeiies to the two recent international crises in tho Middle 
East and Hungary, la the course of his speech the Pope 
contrasted the severe denunciation of Britain and France at 
the United Nations with the U.N.’s failure to save the Hun- 
garian people from Communist military aggression. Excerpts 
from his broadcast are given below : 

"... It would bo a fatal error to repeat wliat, In similar ©Ireum- 
stances, happened during tho years preceding the Second World 
War : when all tho threatened nations, and not merely tho smallest, 
sought their safety at tho expense of others ; using them ns shields, 
so to speak, and oven seeking questionable economic and political 
advantages from their neighbour’s suffering. In the end, all were 
overwhelmed together in tho holocaust. . . . 

“ A definite need of this [present] period - a means of ensuring the 
peace of tho whole world ; a force, too, which embraces the peoples 
of Asia, Africa, tho Near East, Palestine with its Holy Places • Is the 
restoration of European solidarity. But this unity is not assured 
until all the associated nations realize that the political end economic 
defeat of one of them cannot, in tho long run, result in true gains for 
tho others. It is not strength ... If, In the hour of common peril, 
criticism— -ovon though justified— of one nation’s actions is expressed 
by tho others with such ono-sldodnoss as to cause doubt that any 
bond of union exists at all. 

“ There Is no longer room for doubt concerning tho aims and 
methods which roly on tanks crashing over borders, sowing death in 
order to force peoples into a pattern of BE© they detest , . » No -on© 
expects or demands the impossible, ©von from the United Nations, 
But one should have the right to expect that Its authority should 
have Its weight, at least through observers, In places In whloh the 
ossontlal values of men are In extreme danger. Although the U.N.’s 
condemnation of the grave violations of the rights of men and of 
ontiro nations is worthy of recognition, one could nevertheless wish 
that the exorcise of their rights as members of this Organization 
should bo denied to States which refuse even to admit observer*— 
thereby showing that their concept of State sovereignty threatens 
tho very foundations of tho United Nations. 

" The United Nations ought also to have tho right and the power of 
forestalling all military Intervention by one Btntu in another, what- 
ever bo the pretext under which it is effected, and alio the right and 
power of assuming, by means ©f a sufficient polio© force, the safe- 
guarding of order where it is threatened . . . 

" If we allude to those defects. It is because wo desire to zoo tho 
authority of tho U.N. strengthened, especially for ©Hooking general 
disarmament, which we have so much at heart. Only In tho ambit of 
an institution like the U.N. can the promises of Individual nations to 
reduce armaments, especially to abandon tho production end use of 
oortnln arms, bo mutually exchanged undor tho strict obligations of 
international law. Llkowlzo, only tho U.N. Is at present In a position 
to exact the observance of this obligation by assuming effective 
control of tho armaments of all nations without exception . . . ” 

The Pope concluded his message with an appeal for prayers 
and help for tho Hungarian nation, declaring that tins conscience 
of the world could not abandon u this martyred people,” 
(Times - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) (14642 A*) 

D. SOVIET UNION - UNITED STATES, — Soviet 
Protest against Alleged U.S. Violation of Airspace* 

A Soviet Note was handed to the U.S. State Department on 
Dec, 15 protesting against an alleged violation of Soviet airspace 
in tho Vladivostok area on Dec. 1 1 by three U.S, bombers. 

The Noto alleged that the three aircraft which, It stated, had 
been Identified as H»57 h had flown across Siberian territory from 
the Sea of Japan ; that the weather at the time had been " clear with 
good visibility, excluding tho possibility of the pilots having lost 
their direction during the flight ” ; and that the violation could 
therefor© only bo regarded as " deliberate ” and for " obvious 
reconnaissance purpose!. " 

The Not® also demanded measures for tho punishment of those 
guilty of tho alleged violation, and added that in the ©vent of further 
violations "tho responsibility for the consequences . » , will rest fully 
with tho U.S. Government," 

U.S. Far East Air Force M,Q* stated on Deo, 17 that they iuul 
no knowledge of any flight by American bombers on Dec, il 
which might have resulted in an intrusion over Soviet territory. 
(Soviet Weekly - New York Times) (Prev. rep* 1504$ C.) 

E. WESTERN GERMANY. - Q.CMXh conferred 
on Dr* Adenauer* 

The Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
conferred upon Dr. Adenauer by U.M. Queen Elizabeth If on 
the occasion of his 8lst birthday, was handed to the Federal 
Chancellor on Jan. 5 by the British Ambassador In Bonn, Sir 
Frederick Hoyer Millar. (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltung) 
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A. SUEZ CANAL. — U.N. Salvage Fleet for Canal 
Clearance. - General Wheeler’s Plan for Reopening of 
Canal by May 1957. - Achievements of Anglo-French 
Salvage Command. - Clearance of Port Said Harbour 
and Northern Section of Canal. - Withdrawal of Anglo- 
French Salvage Fleet. - Clearance Operations taken over 
by U.N. Salvage Organization. 

As stated in lxis third report to the U.N. General Assembly on 
Nov. 20 (see page 15316), following his discussions in Cairo with 
President Nasser, the U.N. Secretary-General announced (a) 
that the Egyptian Government had requested the assistance of 
the United Nations in clearing the Suez Canal of obstructions 
“immediately upon the withdrawal of non-Egyptian forces 
from Port Said and the Canal area ” ; and (b) that he (Dr. 
Hammarskjold) had given an assurance in principle “ that the 
U.N. would undertake to provide such assistance.” 

U.N. Salvage Fleet for Clearance of 
Suez Canal. - General Wheeler’s 
Plan for Canal Clearance. 

On Nov. 24, immediately after the 
General Assembly had approved the 
resolution on the clearance of the Canal 
(see page 15317', first column), Dr. 

Hammarskjdld announced that he had 
appointed a three-man team to super- 
vise the task of canal clearance, headed 
by Lieut. -General Raymond A. Wheeler 
(retd.), formerly Chief of the U.S. Army 
Engineer Corps. The other two mem- 
bers were Mr. John J. McCloy, chairman 
of the Chase National Bank and lately 
U.S. High Commissioner in Germany, 
and Colonel A. G. Katzin, a member 
of the U.N. Secretariat. 

General Wheeler was chief maintenance 
engineer for the Panama Canal in 1940-41, 
and was subsequently Commanding General 
of U.S. Forces in the India -Burma theatre 
during the Second World Weir. Sinoe his 
retirement from the U.S. Army he had boon 
engineering consultant to the International 
Banltf or Reconstruction and Development. 

Mr. MoOloy was president of the latter 
body before his appointment in 1949 as 
U.S. High Commissioner in Germany, a 
post he held for three years. Colonel Katzin, 
a South African, was personal represent- 
ative of the U.N. Secretary- General in 
Korea, and head of the U.N. Bureau of 
Personnel. 

The Danish and Netherlands Govern- 
ments had previously sent a joint Note 
to Dr. Hammarskjdld (Nov. 8) express- 
ing their willingness to send salvage vessels and the necessary 
equipment to help in clearing the Canal. [As stated in the 
Secretary-General’s report to the General Assembly, referred 
to above, Dr. Hammarskjfild had been in touch with the two 
Governments on this matter.] Two leading Dutch and Danish 
salvage firms-— L. Srnit and Co.’s Internationale Sleepdienst, 
of Rotterdam, and Em. Z. Svitzer’s Salvage Co., of Copenhagen 
— subsequently formed a consortium for this purpose, and on 
Dec. 9 officials and surveyors of these companies arrived in 
Cairo with General Wheeler for discussions with the Egyptian 
authorities on technical problems of clearing the Canal. 

During the following fortnight General Wheeler had a number 
of discussions with the Egyptian authorities in Cairo and with 
the British and French commanders in Port Said, and also 
inspected canal obstructions at Ismaiiia, Suez, and other 
places. On Dec. 80, after the Anglo-French withdrawal, 
General Wheeler announced a three-stage plan whereby the 
Canal would be cleared for ships up to 10,000 tons by early 
March, and completely cleared for ships of maximum draught 
by early May, 1957. At the same time he announced that 
Colonel Yunis, Chairman of the Egyptian Canal Authority, had 
given Mm the “ green light ” to start U.N. salvage operations 
immediately. 

General Wheeler (who had established his headquarters at 
Ismaiiia) explained that the clearance plan would be carried 
out in the following stages, with the full agreement and co- 
operation of the Egyptian Government and the Egyptian 
Canal Authority : 


(1) The first stage envisaged the opening of a channel for vessels of 
25 ft. draught. Between Port Said and “ Kilometre 35 ” (near El Cap, 
the southernmost limit of that part of the Canal occupied by the Anglo- 
French forces) five sunken vessels had already been removed by 
British and French salvage ships, and this stretch of the Canal had 
accordingly been cleared. The remaining part of <£ stage one ” 
would involve the clearance of nine more obstructions south of 
** Kilometre 35 ” and of two collapsed bridges south of El Cap. 
It was expected that the whole of this work would he completed by 
early March, thus permitting limited passage for vessels up to 10,000 
tons throughout the length of the Canal. 

(2) The second stage would be the removal of over 30 remaining 
obstructions, concurrently with the necessary dredging operations to 
restore full navigability. It was estimated that this stage would he 
completed by early May, by which time the Canal should be open to 
vessels of ma xim um draught throughout its entire length. 

(3) The final stage would he the removal of obstructions from 
ports and harbours and the restoration of docks and harbour works. 
This would proceed concurrently with “ stage two.” 

General Wheeler said that the U.N. had at its disposal an 
“ excellent ” salvage fleet of approximately 30 vessels, of 


which 23 had already arrived in the Canal. In addition, some 
of the British and French salvage vessels at Port Said [see 
below] had been temporarily incorporated in the U.N. fleet and 
would work under his directions during January. The Dutch- 
Danish consortium, as chief contractors for the United Nations, 
would be responsible for the general management of the 
salvage operations, assisted by sub-contractors from Belgium, 
Western Germany, Italy, and Sweden, which were also 
providing salvage vessels and experts. 

Anglo-French Salvage Operations. - Clearance of Port 
Said Harbour and Northern Section of Suez Canal. - 

Allied Vessels withdrawn from U.N. Salvage Fleet. 

The British Admiralty announced on Dec. 3 that the Suez 
Canal was blocked throughout its entire length by 51 obstruc- 
tions, apart from two wrecked bridges south of El Ferdan. 
[The number of obstructions had not previously been known 
with exactitude, the British War Office and the Admiralty 
having at first given a figure of 32, and later of 47, before the 
final figure of 51.] The vessels scuttled by the Egyptians 
included tugs, dredgers, barges laden with cement and scrap, 
salvage vessels, a tank-landing craft, and floating cranes, some 
of which were totally submerged while others had their upper 
works above water. As a result, 13 freighters and tankers had 
been marooned north of the wrecked bridge at El Ferdan and 
three others south of the bridge, and were thus unable to leave 
the Canal either by its northern or southern exit. Of the 13 
vessels marooned north of El Ferdan, the largest was the 
22,000-ton Liberian tanker Statue of Liberty , the other 12. 


STAG EI 

(Opening temporary channel for ships 
of up to 25 ft. draught) * 


GENERAL WHEELER’S PLAN 

temMei. 

Port Said 


„ STAGEn , 

(Restoring full navigability) 


5 wrecks already cleared 
I small dredger sunk- 
3 wrecks 



16 out of the original 24 wrecks 
at Port Said still to be cleared 
(all but 2 lie In the canal) 

I wreck 

9 wrecks between El Cap and 
El FJrdan 


K/. 




?srv 


* it 




COMPLETION EARLY MARCH | 


SUEZ CANAL p-; la- 

Lakes FEB 28 1957 

8 wrecks in anal 
(I at Port Ibrahim) 

Total : 32 wrecks (3 others not 
In anal, for Stage 111) 

'completion IN MAY | 


The oharb, reproduced from The Economist , illustrates General Wheeler’s plan for reopening 
the Suez Canal. The obstructions in the Canal are shown, including those already cleared 
and those still to be removed. 
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vessels — three Italian, two Norwegian, two Liberian, two 
Panamanian, one Dutch, one Russian, and one Swedish— being 
between 6,000 and 10,000 tons’ displacement. 

Prior to the Allied evacuation of Port Said, a joint Anglo- 
French salvage command for Canal clearance had been set up 
on Nov. 10 under Rear-Admiral Jean Champion (France), 
with Captain Podger, R.N., as his deputy. A fleet of 05 British 
and French salvage vessels, reinforced by two large German 
salvage ships chartered by the Admiralty, began clearance 
operations at Port Said on Nov. 20, and had succeeded in 
clearing a large part of Port Said harbour and one-third of the 
Canal (the section between Port Said and “ Kilometre 85 ” as 
mentioned by General Wheeler) before operations were Liken 
over by the U.N. salvage organization. 

General Wheeler arrived in Port Said on Dec. 12 for discus- 
sions with the British and French authorities about the possi- 
bility of incorporating some of the British and French salvage 
vessels, without their crews, in the U.N. salvage fleet which 
would take over clearance operations after the Anglo-French 
withdrawal from Egypt. 

At a press conference in Port Said, General Wheoler warmly 
praised the Anglo -French salvage command for doing “ a great Job,” 
and said that the British and French had got together u about as 
fin© a [salvage] fleet as could possibly bo assembled.” According to 
press correspondents, General Wheeler was said to have rotnarkod 
that the U.N. could assemble within ten days a salvage fleet com- 
parable to the Anglo-French fleet— a comment, however, which was 
not officially substantiated. 

The remark attributed to General Wheeler was strongly criticized 
by Lord Hailsham (then First Lord of tho Admiralty) daring a visit 
to Port Said on Doe. 14. At a press conference on board II.M.S. Forth 
Lord Ilailsliam aaicl that his advisers could only ** greot with total 
incredulity ” the suggestion that tho XJ.N. could assemble within ton 
days a salvage fleet comparable to tlio Anglo-French fleet. Whereas 
the Anglo-French command already had a largo salvage fleet at it® 
disposal, and all the necessary resources, tho assembling of a similar 
XJ.N. fleet would take ” months and months,” and it was ** nonsense ” 
to suppose otherwise. 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons, Mr. R. A. 
Butler emphasized on Dec. 18 that H.M. Government would in 
no circumstances agree to the use of British salvage ships 
without their crews for the clearance of the Suez Canal under 
the direction of the United Nations, After pointing out that 
the Foreign Secretary had been in touch with the U.N. and 
Dr. Ilammarskjdld on this matter, Mr, Butler declared tliat 
there could be “ no question of our ships being Used without 
their crews.” 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd declared in the House of Commons on 
Dec. IT that a channel through the Suez Canal could be cleared 
within seven weeks if all Anglo-French and other resources 
were used. He made the following statement on the Anglo- 
French discussions with the United Nations on the subject of 
canal clearance : 


** I regret to Inform tho House that arrangements are not going as 
well as I had hoped . , . Tho Frouoh and British Governments have 
offered the whole of their salvage fleet to bo used under U,N. auspices, 
provided tho safety of tho equipment and crows can be guaranteed. 
That offer has not yet boon aoooptod. 


" It has been suggested that tho Anglo-French salvage fleet should 
be split. First, we have boon asked whether w© will allow tho vessels 
now engaged In salvage operations In Port Said harbour to continue 
that work after the withdrawal of our forces. We are prepared to 
agree to that provided adequate security arrangements eon bo made 
for the equipment and crews, and provided the civilian crews are 
prepared to continue at their work after the withdrawal of Anglo- 
Frenoh forces. That depends on them being satisfied about safe 
arrangements for their work. 

" Secondly, we have been asked whether we will release certain 
ships now on charter to the Admiralty, particularly two German 
heavy lifting- vessels, We have said that so far as the Government 
are concerned, we aro prepared to do that. Whether tho owners of 
the vessels will agree is another matter, and precisely the same point 
will arise about security arrangements for the crews. 


Thirdly, we have further offered six ships to work under the U.N 
flag, with U.N. observers on board and with civilian crows, to worl 
south of the area of the Canal previously under Anglo-French control 
provided adequate security arrangements can be made and the crow* 
are prepared to continue to serve. That offer has not vet beer 
accepted. It remains open, 

“A counter-suggestion has been made that those six vessels should 
be handed over to tho U.N, without their crews, except for three 
instructors to bo left aboard to train now scratch crews of othei 
nationalities in the use of the vessels and their equipment. This in 
our view is an inefficient and unsatisfactory arrangement, I doubt 
whether it Is practicable. 


So far as tho time for clearance is concerned, our estimate is that J 
all the Anglo-French and other resources are used, a channel can b 
cleared through the Canal in seven weeks. If no Anglo-Freno] 
resources are used south of the Port Said area, it would take at leas 
double that time, and probably much more. 


M I am sure that the U.N. Booretnry “< lonornl is acting In the spirit 
of the understandings which ho reached with me. 1 think It right, 
however, to put on record that ILM. Government and the French 
Government, by maintaining their programme of withdrawal without 
delay, have kept their word. It Ih for others concerned, both Govern- 
ments and Individuals, to understand that It Is essential In the 
Interests of many countries that this matter should he tackled as an 
emergency operation, and that all available resources of whatever 
nationality should he used In tho most efficient manner, tf the period 
for clearance of the ('anal Is prolonged, it will have the gravest 
consequences from the point of view of the economics of many 
countries of Asia, m well as of Kuropo,” 

Lord Hailslmm announced in London on Dec# 20 that au 
agreement had been reached between ILM. Government and 
the United Nations whereby 18 British salvage vessels would 
remain at Port Said after the Anglo-French evacuation and 
would continue their efforts to dear the remaining obstructions 
in the harbour, under the authority of the U.N. salvage organi- 
zation. The crews of the 18 ships would wear civilian clothes, 
and the vessels themselves would fly the U.N, Hag and would 
stay at Port Said u until the job is clone or until it is indicated 
that their presence is no longer necessary.” To ensure the 
safely of the vessels and their crews, armed U.N. guards would 
be posted on each ship and U.N, laud forces would patrol one 
bank of the Canal. 


Tlxe 18 vessels remaining at Port Said comprised eight Royal 
Navy ships, eight naval auxiliaries, and the two German 
vessels on charter - the Atmlauet and Enemk\ tine biggest 
salvage vessels of their kind in the world, each with a lifting 
power of 8,000-4,000 tons as compared with about 1,200 tons 
m the case of the British salvage ships. A French salvage 
vessel also remained at Port Bald under U.N. authority. 

After having completed the clearance of Port Bald harbour, 
tire last British vessels at Port Said, together with the French 
vessel, were withdrawn on Jan. 24, 1057. The two German 
ships remained behind under charter to the U.N, salvage 
organization. An Admiralty communiques issued on the same 
day, said that the clearance of Port Said harbour had been 
“ effected with remarkable speed and efficiency ” and repre- 
sented u a unique operation in the history of the Royal Navy.” 
A further Royal Navy statement, issued from Valletta (Malta) 
on Jan. 25, disclosed that the British salvage fleet had cleared 
18 wrecks, totalling nearly 17,000 tons, ” in the face of every 
conceivable form of obstruction and irritation from the 
Egyptians.” 

The Admiralty <ummmnlqu<$ paid special tribute to the crews of the 
18 ship® which hod remained behind at Port Hold, B was pointed out 
that since tho Anglo-French withdrawal those crews had been unable 
to go ashore and had only very limited amenities aboard their 
vessels ; nevertheless they had carried out their task ** with the 
greatest skill and enthusiasm under difficult conditions, often Invol- 
ving working throughout the night.” 


In reply to a question by Captain Pilkington (0.), the 
following statement was made in the House of Commons on 
Jan. 80 by Mr. Christopher Bournes, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Admiralty : * 


consisted of XU ships, and another *21 were being held in readiness to 
go to Port Bald or Suez, To the best of our knowledge, the U.N. have 
assembled 17 salvage ships. None of these figures includes tugs. If 
the Anglo-French salvage fleet had been allowed to proceed with the 
clearance beyond H51 Cap from November onwards, tlxe Canal would 
probably have been cleared for shipping by tho middle of this month, 
certainly by the end of this week. Cur salvage fleet has, however, 
cleared two channels for tho largest shipping at Port Said with 
remarkable speed and efficiency in the face of considerable difficulties, 
I am sure that all Members will Join with me in paying tribute to the 
magnificent efforts of our salvage forces,” 

Replying to a further question, Mr. Hoames said that so far as w m 
known, there were no technical reasons why General Wheeler's time- 
table of getting a channel cleared through the whole length of the 
Canal by tho end of March should not he adhered to. 

Prior to its Anal withdrawal, the Anglo-French salvage fleet 
had cleared the entire northern section of tho Canal from Port 
Saul to Kl Cap (a distance of 28 miles), in addition to clearing 
tlxe greater part of Port Bald harbour. The Anglo-French 
salvage operations, among the biggest and most intensive 
of their kind ever undertaken, tad succeeded m early m 
Nov. 25 (i.e. within time weeks of the Allied ladings), 
firstly, in opening Port Said harbour to vessels of 10,000 tons, 
and secondly, in clearing a channel ISO ft, wide ami 25 ft, deep 
between Port Said and Ki Cap -an achievement which could 
have made it possible for the 18 vessels marooned north of Kl 
Ferdan to enter the Mediterranean. By the beginning of 
December this channel had been deepened to 80 ft, while by 
Dec. 17 a second channel 217 ft. wide and 25 ft. deep had 
been opened along the eastern bank of the Canal, 
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As stated above, the 13 vessels stranded in the Canal north 
of the wrecked El Ferdan bridge could have entered the 
Mediterranean as early as Nov. 25, owing to the efforts of the 
Anglo-French salvage fleet m clearing a navigable channel. 
Permission to leave the Canal, however, was refused by 
President Nasser, and it was only on Jan. 8 that the 13 ships 
were able to do so, after being immobilized m the Canal for two 
months. All the ships were piloted to Port Said by the 
Egyptian Canal Authority, using the channel cleared by the 
Anglo-French salvage licet and successfully skirting a number 
of wrecks which still remained to be cleared. Originally the 
vessels were southward bound at the time the Canal was 
blocked, and they thus had to make a northward “ turnabout ” 
for Port Said and the Mediterranean. 


The other three vessels which had been trapped m the Canal 
south of El Ferdan— Liberian and Yugoslav freighters, and a 
Polish dredger— left the Canal by its southern (Suez) exit on 
Jan. 28. 


United Nations takes over Salvage Operations. - Agree- 
ment between U.N. and Egyptian Government. 

With the departure of the Anglo-French forces, the U.N. 
salvage organization was left with the task of clearing that 
stretch of the Canal between El Cap and Suez— about two- 
thirds of its length. One of the major obstructions— a 105-ft. 
steel span of El Ferdan bridge— -was removed on Jan. 4-5 
by the German salvage vessels, thereby making the Canal 
navigable from Port Said to Ismailia. On Feb. 1 the Ausdauer 
and Energie also removed the 1,400- ton Egyptian tank-landing 
ship Akka — the biggest single obstruction in the Canal. 


In a report on the first full month of salvage operations, 
issued in New York on the same day (Feb. 1), it was stated that 
more than half the wrecks blocking the Canal had been cleared ; 
that the removal of five more obstructions would make it 
possible to complete a 25- ft. channel through the Canal able to 
take vessels up to 10,000 tons ; and that the removal of seven 
more obstructions would allow passage for larger ships. 


Dr. Hammarskjold presented to the U.N. General Assembly 
on Jan. 11 a report dealing respectively with (1) detailed plans 
for clearing the Canal under U.N. auspices ; (2) an agreement 
between the U.N. and Egypt on canal clearance ; and (8) costs 
of the clearance operations. 

Clearance of Canal. After recapitulating: the three-stage plan of 
canal clearance announced by (Jen oral Whoolor, tbo Secretary - 
Genoral said that “ oxporionoo in tho Haivogo operation during the first 
tori days gives every reason for optimism regarding the schedule.” 
Ho stated that the XT.N. salvage fleet " as of January ” comprised 
(a) 32 salvage vessels with crows drawn from seven countries outstdo 
the conflict - - Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Yugoslavia ; and ( b ) the Anglo-French salvage vessels 
which would remain. “ on a scheduled basis for the completion of 
certain specified work already in hand by these vessels in Port Said 
harbour i.o. tho 18 British and one Frenoh vessels which had 
remained at Port Said and were Anally withdrawn on Jan. 24. 

Dr. Ilarnmarskjdld pointed out that the general management of 
fcho salvage operations would be in the hands of the Dutch-Danish 
consortium; that restoration of the workshops of tho Egyptian 
Canal Authority in Port Said would be undertaken by engineers 
under tho supervision of General Wheeler ; that restoration of 
communications and lighting requirements would be carried out by 
General Wheeler in conjunction with two U.S. firms, the General 
Electric Company and tho International Telegraph and Telephone 
Corporation ; and that tho Egyptian Canal Authority would co- 
operate in all these projects at all stagos. 

Agreement with Egyptian Government, This agreement was 
contained In an exchange of letters (dated Jan. 8) between Dr 
Hamm arskj bid and the Egyptian Foreign Minister, Dr. Fawzi. The 
Seoretaiy- General’s letter was as follows ; 

« ... I am in a position to advise you that tho United Nations 
would be prepared to assist Egypt by undertaking the operations 
necessary for the speedy clearance of the Canal. TJtxe generm plans 
for this assistance would be elaborated in consultation with the 
Government of Egypt and . . . implemented under the InstruotioM of 
the Secretary- General. The Secretary-General would be authorized by 
the Government of Egypt to carry out the task as a matter of priority... 

« The undertaking would be regarded as a U N. enterprise, ami its 
personnel would be under obligation to discharge tbelr tunotlons 
solely In the Interests ot the United Nations. In toping with U.N. 
responsibilities, the (salvage) vessels would fly the ftw * 

Nations in place ot their national flags. The property and persons 
engaged In the clearance operation (Moulding the contractors, 
sub-contractors, and tbelr personnel) would, In view of their U.N 
oharaoter, be oovered by the Convention on Privileges and Immunities 
of the United Nations, to whioh Egypt is a party • • • _ 

"As the clearance of the Canal has to be completed with the 
Utmost speed, the United Nations, In consultation _ with the Egyptian 
Government, will take all measures required In order to avoid 
unnecessary damage to persons and property. It er ®*° od * h ^ 
the U.N. wduld not Incur responsibility for possible damage to 
Egyptian ships lying! in the Canal trom such activities as It considers 
neoessary to speed the clearance * ot the Canal ... 


** If the points set forth in this letter are acceptable to the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, this letter and the Egyptian Government’s reply will 
be considered as constituting an agreement between Egypt and the 
United Nations, effective from the date of the reply.” 

Dr Fawzi, in reply, expressed his Government’s “ full agreement 
on and acceptance of ” the terms contained in the Secretary-General’s 
letter. He pledged Egypt’s “ fullost co-operation and assistance ” in 
the U.N. clearance operations, and said that “ the Government of 
Egypt agrees that your letter and this reply will be considered as 
constituting an agreement between Egypt and the United Nations.” 

Costs of Canal Clearance. After recalling the Assembly’s resolution 
of Nov. 26, 1956, Dr. Hammarskjold asked all U.N. members who 
could do so to assist in providing “ interim financing to the extent of 
not less than $10,000,000.” Each member-Govemment was asked 
“ to indicate . . . the measure of assistance it can make in the way of 
an advance, without prejudice to the nature and extent of its partici- 
pation m such overall financial settlement as may eventually be 
agreed upon.” 

It had earlier been disclosed at U.N. Headquarters (Jan. 3) 
that Dr. Hammarskjold had approached nine countries — the 
U.S.A., Norway, Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands, the 
German Federal Republic, Italy, Canada, and Australia— for 
loans to help in financing the initial stages of the canal clearance. 
The U.S. representative at the U.N. (Mr. Cabot Lodge), 
announced on the same day that the United States would 
provide $5,000,000 for this purpose (about £1,785,000). 
During the following fortnight both the Australian and the 
German Federal Governments promised loans of $1,000,000 
hi convertible currency. 


British Reply to Egyptian Threat of Discrimination 
against Anglo-French Shipping. 

A broadcast from Cairo Radio on Jan. 6 quoted President 
Nasser as saying that he would “ not allow British and French 
ships to pass through the Suez Canal so long as Israel does not 
withdraw from the Gaza strip.” Colonel Nasser was also 
quoted as having said that all ships passing through the Canal 
in future would be required to pay transit dues directly to the 
Egyptian Canal Authority. 

The British Foreign Office issued a statement on the following 
day protesting against the statement attributed to President 
Nasser, and pointing out that the Egyptian Government had 
given assurances to Dr. Hammarskjold, before the Anglo- 
French forces left Port Said, that there would be no discrimina- 
tion against British or French shipping when the Canal was 
reopened. The Foreign Office statement said : 

" Tlie accuracy of this report [i.e. the statement attributed to 
Colonel Nasser] has not yet been confirmed. If it is correct, it raises 
issues of the greatest importance. It discloses an intention to dis- 
criminate against Great Britain and France on political grounds. 
Such discrimination would be a breach of the 1888 Conven tion. It 
would also be a repudiation of assuranoes given by the Egyptian 
Government to the U.N. Secretary-General. 

“ Before the withdrawal of Anglo-French forces from Port Said, 
the Foreign Secretary asked the Secretary-General for an assurance 
that there would be no discrimination against British and French 
shipping once the Canal was cleared. After communicating with the 
Egyptian Government, the Secretary- General on Dec. 1, 1956, 
handed to Sir Pierson Dixon [U.K. representative at the United 
Nations] the draft of a statement approved by the Egyptian 


Government. 

“ This made it plain that thero had been no official statement from 
the Egyptian Government that Egypt was in a state of war with 
France and the United Kingdom ; that there was therefore nothing 
that should oause the U.K. Government to believe that the Egyptian 
Government, after the withdrawal of the British and French forc^, 
would interfere with British and French shipping though the Canal; 
and that there would ho no justification for such interference. The 
Secretary-General . . . assured the U.K. Government 4hat this 
represented also his understanding of the situation.” 

A spokesman of the British delegation at the U-N. con- 
firmed on Jan. 8 that Britain was prepared to resume negotia- 
tions on the Suez Canal dispute at the point at winch they were 
broken off m October. The Egyptian Director-General of 
Information (Colonel Hatem) stated on the following day that 
Egypt was ready to negotiate a settlement of the Canal dispute 
within the framework of the United Nations, but would refuse 
to negotiate with Britain and France “either directly or 
indirectly.” 

The Council of the Suez Canal Users’ Association, meeting 
in London on Jan. 21, adopted a U.S. proposal that it should 
collect and analyse information “ about the economic and 
transportation changes which have resulted from the closm^of 
the Suez Canal.” The Administrator of the S.C.U.A., Hr. 
Bartels, was entrusted with this study, assisted by experts. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester ^ Guardian . - ) New YoA 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Aigemeen Handelsblad, 
Amsterdam - Politiken, Copenhagen ■ Le Mottde, Paw) 

(Prev. rep. 15316 A.) 
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A, UNITED KINGDOM. — Defence Economy Cuts. ~ 
New Powers for Minister of Defence. - Sir William 
Dickson appointed Chief of Staff to Mr. Sandys. 

Defence economies were announced by the three Service 
Ministries and the Ministry of Supply on dan. 15, as follows : 

(1) The War Office announced that the call-up of National 
Servicemen for part-time training with the Territorial Army 
or the Army Emergency Reserve (including the Mobile Defence 
Corps) would be suspended for 1957. 

(2) The Air Ministry announced that most units of the Boyal 
Auxiliary Air Force would be disbanded by March 10, including 
the 20 fighter squadrons, the 5 Air O.P. (observation post) 
squadrons, the 12 Regiment squadrons (used for the ground 
defence of airfields), and nine of the 80 Fighter Control and 
Radar Operating units. All Hying and other training in these 
units had ceased. 

(8) The Admiralty announced that the Air Branch of the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, consisting of 11 squadrons, 
would be disbanded by March 10. 

(4) The Ministry of Supply announced that its orders for 
Hunter aircraft would be reduced by 100 because of reductions 
m R.A.F. requirements. 

Further details in connexion with these measures were given 
as follows : 

Army. It was statod that the statutory obligation of National 
Servicemen to perform 60 days’ training in their 3 £ yoars’ part-time 
service would not ho affected by the decision to suspend part-time 
training in 1957, and that the annual camps for volunteers In the T.A., 
the and the Mobile Defence Corps would continue* The 

number of men affected by the decision was variously given in 
tlio Press as 80,000 or 120,000, out of about 350,000 National 
Sorvioomon in the Rosorvc Army who are liable for part-tlmo service. 

R.A.F. The Air Ministry stated that it had boon deckled two years 
ago that it would not be possible to ro-oqulp tlio auxiliary lighter 
squadrons with Hunter aircraft (the R.A.F. ’s front-line Jot tighter) ; 
and that, subject to review from time to timo, those squadrons, with 
their Meteors and Vampires, “ should assume the operational role of 
supplementing the country’s defence against forms of air attach other 
than the higli-altitudo nuclear threat." Technical development, 
however, had continually reinforced the view that the main throat to 
Britain was from high -altitude attack ; in consequence, other forms 
of attack, which might bo countered by leas advanced typos of 
defence, were less likely to materialize. 

Although it had been hoped at one time that selected auxiliary 
pilots might be trained in Hunters, It had not been possible to imple- 
ment tlii.s scheme owing to the need to give priority to the training 
of Regular pilots. Moroovor, the supply of trained pilots for the 
R.Aux.A.F. was likely to bo limited in futuro by restrictions which it 
had been necessary to impose on tlio number of National Service 
entrants accepted for pilot training. With the growing cost of 
equipment, it had therefore becomo clear that tho auxiliary fighter 
squadrons oould not bo retained, oven with their present aircraft, 
oxcopt at the expense of Regular units, which must bo regarded as 
the highor priority. Tho doedsion to disband tho Air O.P. and 
Regiment squadrons had boon taken on similar grounds. 

Members of tho disbanded squadrons, it was statod, could transfer 
if they wished to one of tho retained lighter control and radar 
reporting units, or to the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve, For officers 
suitable to bo earmarked for specific appointments, there would also 
be vacancies in the R.Aux.A.F. general list. Furthermore, members 
of the disbanded squadrons oould transfer to the R. Aux.A, F. Reserve 
(an inactive reserve with no training liability and normally no 
bounty). 

The Air Ministry also statod that It would still be necessary, In 
order to maintain tho offidency of reserve flights supporting opera- 
tional stations of the R.A.F., to call up a limited number of R.A.F, 
National Service reservists for training In those flights during 1957. 

Tho disbanding of the units of tho R.Aux.A.F. was expected to 
result in a saving of £5,500,000 and of 17,000,000 gallons of aviation 
fuel a year. Among the Royal Auxiliary fighter squadrons to bo 
disbanded are tho County of Kent Squadron, based at West Mailing, 
of which Sir Anthony Felon is honorary air commodore ; the City of 
London Squadron, at Biggin Hill, of which tho Queen Mother Is 
honorary air commodore ; the City of Edinburgh Squadron, at Turn- 
house, of which H.M. the Queen is honorary air commodore ; and the 
County of Surrey Squadron, also at Biggin Hill, of which Sir Winston 
Churchill is honorary air commodore. 

Royal Navy. The Admiralty statod that officers and ratings 
affected by the disbanding of the air branch of the R.N.V.R. could 
change to other R.N.V.R. activities ; alternatively, officers oould 
either go on a separate list ponding completion of their obligations, 
or retire if they had completed 10 years’ service. Volunteer ratings 
could obtain a free discharge, and post-National Service ratings 
oould be discharged on to the lists of the E.N. Special Reserve, 

The number of men affected was given as 401 pilots and observers, 
300 other officers, and 420 ratings, Tho anticipated savings were 
about £1,000,000 a year. 

Ministry of Supply. The Ministry described the savings to be 
achieved through the reduction In orders for Hunter flghters as 
" substantial." No figure was officially given, but It was estimated 
in the Press that the savings would be of the order of £10,000,000. 


It was stated in the Dress that the economies resulted from 
organizational adjustments recommended during Sir Anthony 
Eden’s administration, and were not part of the £100,000, 000 
savings on the current year’s Estimates announced earlier by 
Mr. Macmillan when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer (see 
14977 A). 

The commanding officers of four of the 20 auxiliary fighter 
squadrons to be disbanded Nos. GOO (City of London), 001 
(County of London), 004 (County of Middlesex), and 615 
(County of Surrey) squadrons - issued a Joint statement on 
Jan. 16 criticizing the Government’s decision. 

Tho statement said that " past performance has shown that the 
auxiliary fighter squadrons turn do tho job which at present it don© 
by tho regular squadrons," and that by disbanding the R.Aux.A.F. 
squadrons tho country was " throwing away an organization whose 
worth is far greater than its face value, employing people whoso time 
is spent productively five days a week, and two day* a week in the 
service of the Crown." The disbanding meant that Britain would 
lose over 300 fully-trained fighter pilots, as well as over 2,000 trained 
ground crow. 

The new Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, made a statement 
to the House on Jan. 24 on the powers which would be vested 
in Mr. Duncan Sandys, the Minister of Defence. He explained 
that Mr, Sandys would be responsible for (l) u formulating, in 
the light of present strategic needs, a defence, policy which will 
secure a substantial reduction in expenditure and manpower ” ; 
(2) preparing a plan w for reshaping and reorganizing the armed 
forces ” ; (8) decisions on u all matters of policy affecting the 
size, shape, organization and disposal of the armed forces and 
their equipment and supply, including defence research and 
development, pay, and conditions of service,” subject to 
consultation with the Cabinet, Treasury, and Defence Com- 
mittee on matters of finance ; and (4) decisions on “ any 
matters of service administration and appointments which, 
in his opinion, arc of special importance.” 

Mr. Macmillan also announced (a) that Mr, Sandys would 
have a Chief of Skiff, responsible to him in that capacity, who 
would be chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee ; and 
(b) that Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir William Dickson had been 
appointed to that post, remaining chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. Tho corporate responsibility of the Chiefs 
of Staff as the professional advisers to the Government would 
remain unchanged. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (*52x6 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Service* - New 
Ambassadors to Britain, Italy, India, and Japan. 

New U.S. ambassadorial appointments to London, Rome, 
New Delhi, and Tokio were made by President Eisenhower 
during November and December, as follows s 

Mr. John Hay Whitney (62), a prominent financier and sportsman, 
and senior partner in tho New York firm of J. II, Wlfitney & (Jo„ was 
appointed Ambassador to the United Kingdom on Dee. *27 in 
succession to Mr. Winthrop Aldrich (71), retiring. Kdueatod at Yale 
and Oxford, Mr, Whitney lias extensive Interests in tho films, theatre, 
and the Turf, and was tho founder of the John Hay Wlfitney Founda- 
tion which has carried out educational programmes In the United 
Matos. A close friend of President Ffisenhower, ho Una been a member 
of Presidential commissions dealing with foreign economic policy, 
Htate Department personnel, and educational problems. Mr. Wlfitney 
served with the U.H, Army Air Force In Furopo during the war. 

Mr. James D. Mlorbaoh, a Californian Industrialist, was appointed 
Ambassador to Italy on Nov. 24 vtee Mrs. Clare Booth© Luce, who 
had resigned through ill-health, Mr, tfetlorbiwh, president of the 
Crown fttllorbaoh Corporation (manufacturers of paper and pulp 
products), was head of the Kootiomlo Co-operation Administration’s 
mission in Rome In 1948-50, and supervised the Marshall Aid pro- 
gramme for Italy during that period, 

Mr, 1C Us worth Bunker (62), retiring president of the American Red 
Cross, became Ambassador to India on Nov, 28 vies Mr, John Hhermim 
Cooper, who was elected as a Henator for Kentucky In the recent 
Congressional elections (see page 15288, first column), Mr. Bunker 
wos Ambassador in Rome and Buenos Aires d\xrim the Truman 
Administration, He was succeeded m president of the American 
Red Cross by General Alfred M. (fruenthcr, lately Huprcme Allied 
Commander In JSuropo (see 15330 A), 

Mr. Douglas MaoArthur (47), a counsellor at the Hint© Department, 
was appointed Ambassador to Japan on Dee, 17 in succession to 
Mr. John M, Allison, He is a nephew of General Douglas MaoArthur, 
U.8. High Commissioner In Japan during the post-war year®, and 
Supreme Allied Commander In the South-West Pacific in the Becxmd 
World War. 

Italy’s highest decoration— the Grand Star of the Order of 
Merit of the Italian Republic— wag conferred upon Mm. Clare 
Luce by the Italian Government on Dec* 18, this being the first 
time that the decoration had been conferred on a woman. 
Mrs. Luce, who had been in ill-health for several months prior 
to her resignation, hud been at the Rome Embassy since 195$* 
(New York Times * New York Herald Tribune) (t$m4 Dt) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Liberal Party. - Mr. 
Grimond succeeds Mr. Clement Davies as Leader of 
Parliamentary Liberal Party. - The Liberal Assembly. 

Mr. Joseph Grimond (48), M.P. for Orkney and Zetland, 
was unanimously elected leader of the Parliamentary Liberal 
Party on Nov. 5, 1956, m succession to Mr. Clement Davies 
(72), who had been party leader in the House of Commons since 
1945. Mr. Donald Wade, M.P. for Huddersfield West, was 
elected Liberal Chief Whip m succession to Mr. Grimond. 

Mr. Clement Davies, Q.O., succeeded Lord Thurso (then Sn* 
Archibald Sinclair) as loador of the Parliamentary Liberal Party m 
1945, and was made a Privy Counsellor in 1947. A leading parlia- 
mentarian, and principal spokesman of the Liberal Party m the 
House of Commons since the war, he declinod an offer by Sir Winston 
Churchill to outer the Government formed by Sir Winston m 1951 
(see page 11794, second column). Mr. Clement Davies has been M.P 
for Montgomeryshire since 1929. 

Mr. Grimond, a son-in-law of Lady Violet Bonham Carter, has been 
M.P. for Orkney and Zetland since 1950. A barrister, he was educated 
at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, sorved in the Second World War, 
and later worked with UNRRA, subsequently becoming secretary to 
the Scottish National Trust. 

Mr. Clement Davies had announced Jus resignation on 
Sept. 29 (the last day of the annual Liberal Assembly, held at 
Folkestone on Sept, 27-29) on the ground that it was “ time 
that the Liller was placed in the hands of a younger man and 
that a new voice should be calling on the ship’s company.” 
Without referring to Mr. Grimond directly, he said that he 
could “ fortunately step down knowing that there is a worthy 
successor waiting.” Mr. Davies added that he would continue 
to represent Montgomeryshire until the next general election. 

The principal resolutions adopted at the 1956 Liberal 
Assembly arc summarized below : 

Foreign Policy and the Suez Crisis. An Executive resolution on 
foreign policy, calling for wholehearted Anglo-American co-operation, 
especially in the Middlo East, for economic integration in Wostorn 
Europe, and for a holder attitude in the “war of ideas,” was adopted 
aftor the incorporation of an amendment urging the Government to 
seek a world-wide ban on hydrogen-bomb tests, and to give an 
example by postponing the British tost planned for 1957. 

A farther resolution on the Suez Canal dispute was also adopted 
after amendment. It condemned tho notion of President Nasser 
in seizing tho Canal, expressed dissatisfaction with tho Government's 
handling of the problem, and called for the Suez Canal— together 
with other important international waterways — to be placed under 
United Nations control. 

Colonial Policy. Tho Assembly adopted a motion by Miss N 
Harvoy (Women's Liberal Federation) (a) demanding that workers in 
colonial territories should be free to enter any trade, profession, or 
branch of Government service regardless of race, sex, religion, or place 
of birth ; (£>) rejecting an economic caste system based on racial 
differences ; and (c) condemning the arbitrary restriction of markets. 

Free Trade. The following resolution, passed by a very large 
majority, was sponsored by the Union of University Liberal Societies 
and the National League of Young Liberals ; “ This Assembly, 
recognizing the urgent need within the Liberal Party for a realistic 
and well- doll nod approach to tho question of free trade, calls upon tho 
Exooutivo to sot up a committeo to restate Liberal policy upon this 
issue in tho light of prosout-day economic demands, with a view to 
implementing the principles of this policy in conformity with tho 
preamble to the constitution of the Liberal Party organization.” 
[The relevant passage in tho Liberal Party constitution lays emphasis 
on tho prinoiple of “Liberty under free trade to buy, sell and 
produce.”] 

Monopolies and Restrictive Practices. The Assembly accepted an 
Executive motion oaUing for ( a ) the progressive abolition of protec- 
tive tariffs, regardless of the tariffs imposed by other States ; (o) 
re-examination of statutory monopolies in agriculture, with parti- 
cular emphasis on the need for encouraging voluntary and co-operative 
marketing schemes ; (c) an intensified campaign against price rings 
and other restrictive agreements ; (d) fuller use of the Monopolies 
Commission, and postponement of the deoision to reduce its size and 
powers ; and («) an attaok on restrictive labour practices. 

Automation. A resolution Was mpved by Mr. Grimond calling for 
the acceleration of automation and for policies to ensure availability 
of tho nooessary capital and machinery. It was carried after being 
amended to include tho recommendation of oo-ownership and joint 
consultation as means by which some of the problems created by 
automation might be solved. . 

Co-ownership. An Executive motion pledging the party to work 
for the adoption of oo-ownership, and accepting the report of a 
committee on the subject, was adopted with a small number of 
dissentients. The report had recommended the enoouragement of 
oo-ownership by means of financial incentives, and the deferring of 
legislation to introduce compulsory oo-ownership until other methods 
of enoouraglng it had been tried. T •, 

A ballot resulted in the election of Mr. Frank Byers, Lord 
Beveridge, Mir# Oliver Smedley, Lady Violet Bonham Carter, 
Sir Andrew McFadyean, and Mr. Elliott Dodds as vice- 
presidents of the Liberal Party for 1956-57. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian - News Chronicle) 

(Prev. r©p. Liberal Party, 15007 B 5 14220 C.) 


B. BRITISH EAST AFRICA. — Defence. - Control and 
Administration of East African Forces transferred to 
East African Governments. 

The War Office in London and the East Africa High Com- 
mission in Nairobi announced on Jan. 16 that control and 
administration of the East African forces, which had been 
vested m the War Office since the outbreak of the Second 
World War, would he handed back to the East African Govern- 
ments on July 1, 1957. 

The responsibilities of the C.-in-C., East Africa Command (at 
present Lieut. -General Sir Gerald Lathbury) will not be affected, 
but he will m future be responsible not to the War Office but to the 
Governors of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, as well as to the 
Governors of Mauritius and the Seychelles and the British Resident 
in Zanzibar. 

It was proposed, for reasons of economy and efficiency, that 
certain administrative functions connected with stores, rations, pay, 
and records should be performed on behalf of the three Governments 
by a section of the Administrator’s Office of the East African High 
Commission. This would require the approval of the legislatures of 
the three territories, and appropriate resolutions would be submitted 
to them 

The announcement added * “ The new arrangement will enable 
the territorial Governments to assume greater responsibilities for the 
expenditure on the forces, and will permit of a closer control by each 
Government of the administrative organization needed for the 
forces.” 

The East African forces consist of six battalions of the 
King’s African Rifles, of which four arc stationed in Kenya, 
one m Uganda, and one in Tanganyika, with a company in 
Mauritius. Their cost has been just under £4,500,000 a year, 
of which the British Army paid about £1,350,000. This included, 
however, the cost of certain static units (e.g. signals) which 
Britain maintains in East Africa and for which the Army will 
continue to pay. The saving to the British Government from 
the change will therefore be nearly £1,000,000. 

It was pointed out in the Press that although the change- 
over was a reversion to the pre-war system, there would be one 
important difference, viz., the existence of a G.H.Q. with a 
Commander-m-Chief meant that the East African forces 
would continue to be inter- territorial. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 13732 C.) 


C. RUMANIA. — Details of Soviet Economic Aid. 

Further details of the concessions made by the Soviet 
Government to Rumania within the framework of the economic 
co-operation agreement of Dec. 8, 1956 (see 15288 C) were given 
by 'Uie Rumanian Prime Minister, M. Stoica, in a broadcast 
after his return from Moscow. They were as follows : 


(a) Because of balance -of -payments difficulties caused by the bad 
harvest in Rumania, the Soviet Union had accepted a revision of the 
agreement on the repurchase hy Rumania of the joint Soviet- 
Rumanian companies (see 14628 C ; 13801 C), 'reducing its claim by 
4,300,000,000 lei. Rumania would thereby acquire, without payment, 
the former German properties confiscated by the Soviet Union at the 
end 0 f the war, whioh had formed part of the Soviet contribution to 
the joint companies, and would have to pay only for the equipment 
and installations supplied by the Soviet Union to these companies 
after the war. It had also been agreed that payment of the amounts 
owed by Rumania would be extended over a long period and could be 
made in lei instead of in foreign currency. 

(b) The U.S.S.R.. had agreed to supply the Rumanian iron and 
steel industry in 1957 with an additional 380,000 tons of coke and 
5 70,000 tons of iron ore, as well as a large quantity of steel. In return, 
Rumania would sell various commodities to the U.S.S.R., parti- 
cularly oil products, timber products, chemicals, andmachinery. 

(c) R umani a would also export to the U.S.S.R. uranium ore at a 
price which had been fixed above the world market price. The 
U.S.S.R. would make metallic uranium available to Rumania to the 
extent required for peaceful uses of atomic energy by Rumania. 

(d) The U.S.S.R. would supply, on a long-term credit basis, equip- 
ment for the construction in Rumania of five large industrial plants, 
including plants for the production of nitrogenous fertilizers, syn- 
thetic rubber, and plastics. The credit, amounting to 270,000,000 
roubles, would be repaid by Rumania through the supply of goods to 
be manufactured by the new plants over a period of 10 years from 
the commencement of their operation. 

r e ) The U.S.S.R. had agreed to postpone for four years the repay- 
ment of all Soviet loans granted to Rumania during the period 


,949-1956. 

(f) As mentioned in the Moscow communique, Rumania would 
eceive 450,000 tons of wheat and 60,000 tons of fodder on loan 
Luring the first half of 1957 to make up for the effects of the bad 
Larvest. The loan would be repaid within three years from 1959, 
ather in grain or in other goods agreed between the two countries. 

M. Stoica emphasized that the Government would concen- 
trate on the development of agricultural production “ now that 
ndustry has reached a level at which it can satisfy the most 
mportant requirements of Rumania’s economy.” 

'Agerpres, Bucharest) (Prev. rep. 15283 C.) 
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KKBSING’s CONTKMPOIIAEY ARCHIVES 


Jan. 26— Feb. 2, 1957. 


A. BAGHDAD ACT. — Ankara Meeting of Asian 
Members. - Support for U.S. Middle Bast Policy. 

The Prime Ministers of the four Moslem member-countries 
of the Baghdad Pact— M. Admin Monde res (Turkey), General 
Nuri CH-Stud (Iraq), Mr. Suhmwardy (Pakistan), and M. 
Hussein Ala (Persia) - met in Ankara on Jan. 19-20, the 
meeting being also attended by President Bayar of Turkey, 
Prince Abdul Mali (the Crown Prince of Iraq), and the Foreign 
Ministers of Turkey, Iraq, and Persia (M. Ethem Menderes, 
M. Bashaynn, and M. Ardalan respectively). 

A communique issued at the end of the conference stated 
that it had “ discussed the international situation, and parti- 
cularly developments in the Middle East since the previous 
meeting in Baghdad in November 1956.” The communique 
continued as follows (cross-headings inserted) : 

The Middle East Crisis. "‘The conference noted with satisfaction 
the complete withdrawal of Anglo-French forces from Egyptian soil 
in compliance with U.N. resolutions and the recommendations of the 
conference of the four Baghdad Pact Powers in Teheran, which 
preceded the U.N. resolutions. They welcomed the resolution 
passed by the U.N. General Assembly which again calls upon Israel 
to withdraw all its forces behind the demarcation linos. They 
believe that the maintenance of peace in this region should ho the 
permanent responsibility of the United Nations. They also advooato 
an urgent settlement of the Palestine question through the U.N., 
taking into consideration the Arabs’ legitimate rights. 

The Suez Canal. ** The conference expressed the hope that freedom 
of navigation in the Suez Canal would bo giiaraniood in accordance 
with the 1888 Convention, and without infringing the sovereignty of 
Egypt. The Canal question should be separated from the national 
policy of any State. 

Combating of Subversive Activities. “ After studying the situation 
in the Middle Hast in general since the previous conference, the four 
States havo concluded that subversive activities sro continuing. 
Those activities aim at undermining the existing regimes and the 
status quo of the region. The four States havo agreed to adopt firm 
measures against this subversive propaganda. 

The 4t Eisenhower Doctrine.” “ The oonforoos noted with satisfac- 
tion that President Eisenhower's plan for the Middle Hast is based 
upon realization of the threat posed by Communist aggression and 
subversion in the Middle Hast. They fully support measures Included 
in tliis plan in its present form, considering that the plan aims at 
maintaining peace and promoting the economic prosperity of this 
region. Thoy note with satisfaction that this plan does not aim at 
establishing sphoros of influence, nor does it seek to enslave the people 
of the Middle Hast. 

The Syrian Oil Pipelines. " The conferees again assert the impor- 
tance of the Baghdad Paot for the interests of the region and of peace 
throughout the entire world. They deplore tho damage to oil pipe- 
lines in Syria, whioh has harmed tho economies of the States con- 
cerned and caused many difficulties. Thoy roeammond that tho 
pipelines be expeditiously repaired, and deploro the delay to date." 

The latest Baghdad Pact meeting was the third to be held 
within two months without British participation. It was 
authoritatively reported from Ankara, however, that the four 
Prime Ministers had agreed that a full meeting of all member- 
countries, including Britain, should be called, probably in 
Karachi, within the next two months. Immediately after the 
meeting Crown Prince Abdul Hah left for London, where he 
was expected to give British statesmen an account of the 
meeting, The Pakistani Foreign Minister (Mr. Firoz Khan 
Noon) had emphasized on Dee. 7 that Britain was still a mem- 
ber of the Baghdad Paot, and had added : “ We want Britain 
to remain in the pact ; we also want America to join.” 
(Turkish Embassy Press Office, London - Pakistani High 
Commissioner’s Office, London - Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev, rep. Baghdad Pact, 15247 C 5 15230 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — “ Collier’s ” Magazine 
ceases Publication. 

Two of the oldest and best-known magazines in the United 
States — Collier's and Woman's Home Companion~~4umc& their 
last numbers on Dec. 20, 1956. Collier's had been in existence 
for 08 years and Woman's Home Companion for 88 years. 

Mr. Paul 0. Smith, president of tho Or o well -Collier Publishing 
Company (whioh owned both magazines), explained that it had been 
dooidod to oloso them down because they had cost the company 
$7,500,000 (about $2,700, 000) In 1950, thus converting the company's 
profit on Its other publishing activities into a net loss of $2,500,000 on 
tho year. Tho deoislon had been taken In spite of the fact that both 
magazines bad established new sales records, each having topped 
the 4,000,000 mark in tho weeks before publication was suspended, 
Mr. Smith added that Collier's title and subscription-list had boon 
taken over by Look magazine, also published by tho Crowell-Collior 
company. 

Collier's was founded in 1888 by Mr. Peter F. Collier, n 
salesman and publisher of religious books. Its original title, 
Once a Week , was changod to Collier's Weekly in 1895. The 
magazine changed to fortnightly publication in 1958. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 


C. AUSTRIA. — Death of President Kdrner. 

Dr. Theodor K5mer, President of the Austrian Republic, 
died in Vienna on Jan. 4, aged 88. 

Theodor Kflrnor von Hlogringon wua bom at Komorn (Hungary) 
in 1873, tho son or an artillery captain in tho Imperial and 
Royal (AT. und K.) A usi.ro -Hungarian Army. Entering tho Army 
himself at an oarly age, ho was a lieutenant-colonel at the outbreak 
of tho XHrst World War, took part in the Hcrblan and Italian cam- 
paigns, and in 1917 was Oldef of Staff of the Austro-Hungarian forces 
on tho Isonzo front in Italy. He was one of the few officers of 
aristocratic descent in the K. und K. Army to take the eath of 
loyalty to the new Austrian Republic which came into existence In 
1918 after the dissolution of the Dual Monarchy. 

After serving as the first Inspector-General of the Republican 
Army, Gonoral Kdrner retired from active service In 1924 and joined 
tho Socialist Party, renouncing his aristocratic) title and dropping the 
44 von ” from his name. As the party's principal military expert he 
helped to organize the Republican Defence Corps, a para-military 
formation formed by the Hocialist Party to combat the right-wing 
Jleimwehr organization. He was elected to the Htmdmnd (the 
Austrian Upper House) in 1925 for the City of Vienna, and was 
President (Speaker) of the Hundcsmt when the Austrian Parliament 
was dissolved by the 1 lollfuss-Btarhemborg coup d'tHat In 1934. 
Dr. Kbrner protested strongly against the unconstitutional! ty of the 
DoIICunh regime and was imprisoned for 11 months, being eventually 
released without having been brought to trial. 

Dr. Kdrner refused several Nazi offers to re-enter military service 
after the Anschluss, living in complete retirement during the Nazi 
regime and the Second World War. He was arrested by the Gestapo 
In 1944, together with other Austrian Hocialist leaders, but was 
released within a few weeks. After the liberation of Vienna in 1945 
lie was nominated by the Hocialist Party as Burgomaster of Vienna, 
his appointment to that post being approved by the Hovlet occupation 
authorities. As Burgomaster from 1945 until 1961, when he became 
President of tho Republic, Dr. Kdrner played an outstanding part 
in restoring normal life to the war-shattered capital. 

On the death of President Renner in 1951, Dr. Kdrner was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency by the Socialist Party and won the presi- 
dential ©lection by a narrow margin over Dr. Gleissner, the candidate 
of the (Catholic) People's Party. President Kdrner had been in 
ill-health for many months before his death, and it was understood 
that he would not have sought re-election when his term of office 
expired in May 1957. 

It was announced in Vienna on Jan. 15 that presidential 
elections would be held on May 5. The Austrian Chancellor, 
Dr. Hunt), took over the presidential functions ad interim until 
the elections.— (Wiener Zeitung) (Prev, rep. 11487 A.) 

D. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, — Production of 
Synthetic Petrol claimed by British Inventor. 

A Sheffield consulting engineer, Mr. William UarthiU, 
announced on Jan. 11 that ho had been given permission by 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power to start producing synthetic 
“ off-the-ration ” petrol made to a secret formula which lie 
had discovered. Mr, Hur thill said that the synthetic fuel 
could be made in quantity from materials easily available In 
Britain ; that it was equivalent to premium grades of petrol 5 
and that he expected to supply “ about 80,000 gallons a week 
at first, and later greatly increase the figure,” lie stated also 
that he had been interviewed by representatives of large 
haulage and transport concerns and was unable to ” cope with 
all the orders that arc flowing in.” The proprietor of a 
Sheffield motoring school stated that tests of the fuel had shown 
its ability “ to do anything that ordinary petrol will do,” 

Mr. UarthiU, accompanied by Mr, John Hynd (Labour M.P. 
for AttercUffe, Sheffield), had previously visited the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power and given details of his project, It was 
stated at the Ministry that a letter would shortly be sent to 
Mr. HarthlU giving the Minister’s decision on his plan. Mr. 
UarthiU shares the secret of his formula with a metallurgist 
friend who helped Mm with the invention, and with Ids 
solicitor. -- -(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

E. NORWAY, - Anglo-Norweglan Educational Trust. 

The formation of an Anglo-Norwegian Educational Trust to 
enable selected Norwegian boys to be educated at English 
public schools was announced in Oslo early in January, The 
initiative in this direction had been token in Norway a year 
earlier, whereby three Norwegian’ boys liad already been 
sent to English public schools with scholarships from Norwegian 
sources. Under the new scheme, opportunity for education in 
England will not, as hitherto, be confined to the sons of well-to- 
do parents, though the parents will be required to contribute 
something toward Hie costs of the boys’ education. The 
chairman of the trust is Mr. Walter Hamilton, Headmaster of 
Westminster School, the other members including the Nor- 
wegian Ambassador in London. Hr* Prebensen. 

(Norwegian Embassy Press Office, London) 
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A. MALTA. — British Acceptance of Round-table 
Commission Report. - Forthcoming Legislation on 
Integration. - Settlement of Anglo-Maltese Financial 
Dispute. - The Rediffusion Incident. 


Developments in the Maltose situation since the referendum 
on the constitutional status of the island (see 14712 A), which 
showed a majority of votes in favour of integration with the 
United Kingdom, are summarized below under cross-headings. 

British Government's Acceptance of Report of Round-table 
Conference. - Statement by Mr. Lennox-Boyd. 

The British Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd), in a 
statement to the House of Commons on March 26, 1950 
announced that H.M. Government 44 unconditionally ’* accep- 
ted the report of the Round-table Conference on Malta (see 
14589 A). v 


After rejecting the idea of a “ two-paokage " arrangement, as had 
been proposed in the minority report of Mr. Maolay and Mr. Pioktkorn, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied to various objections that had been raised 
to the integration of Malta with Britain. He disagreed with the view 
that such integration might become a precedent for other Colonial 
territories, pointing out that the position of Malta was distinguished, 
among other things, by the fact, a that integration would come about 
of the peoplo's own free will ; that the island was geographically 
close to Britain and had a record of speoial distinction and association 
with Britain in two World Wars ; and that its economy was very 
largely dependent on expenditure by British departments, especially 
the Defence departments. 

Reviewing the results of the referendum and the findings of the 
Hound-table Conference, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that although all 
partios in Malta wanted the British base on the island to bo main- 
tained, they hold differing views on the constitutional issue and had 
shown no disposition to reach a compromise. On the question of 
economic aid, H.M. Government aooeptod the proposals contained in 
the report of the Round-table Conference, but stressed that integra- 
tion would not commit Britain to provide financial assistance to 
Malta " in excess of the levels envisaged In the report/' As regards 
apprehensions about the effects of integration on the position of the 
Reman Catholic Church in Malta, Mr. Lennox-Boyd recalled that 
both he and the Prime Minister had already given assurances that the 
rights and position oC the Church would be in no way affected by 
integration. The Imperial Government oould not interfere in the 
relations between the Maltose Government and the Church, and full 
religious freedom was guaranteed, under the present Constitution 
and would be guaranteed in any new Constitution. 

The House 46 took note ” of the report of the Round-table 
Conference after Mr. Aneurin Bevan, on behalf of the Opposi- 
tion, had expressed support for the integration proposals. 
Prior to the debate, the Prime Minister (then Sir Anthony 
Eden) had had discussions on the future of Malta with Mr. 
Gaitskell and Mr. James Griffiths (leader and deputy-leader of 
the Opposition) at 10, Downing Street, after the Opposition 
had expressed its willingness to co-operate with tire Govern- 
ment m finding a satisfactory solution to the Maltese 
problem. 

The Governor of Malta (Major-General Sir Robert Lay cock) 
had visited London from Feb. 28-88, 1956, for discussions with 
H.M. Government in the light of the referendum results. On 
Ids return iourney to Valletta he visited the Vatican for talks 
with Papal officials on the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Malta after the island’s eventual integration with 
the United Kingdom. 

Implementation of Round-table Conference Recommendations. 

- Forthcoming British Legislation. 

The British Government’s decisions with regard to the 
further steps to be taken in implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Round-table Conference were announced by Sir 
Anthony Eden in the House of Commons on March 28, 1956. 
Sir Anthony said : 44 H.M. Government have decided to pro- 
ceed with legislation to give effect to the recommendations of 
the report. The Bill will provide for all the necessary changes 
involved in carrying the report into effect. However, that part 
of the BUI relating to the representation of Malta in this House 
will be brought into operation only if and when the Maltese 
people have shown their desire for it in a general election 
following a dissolution of the Maltese Legislative Assembly. 
The Maltese Prime Minister has said he will request the 
Governor to grant this.” 

In reply to questions, Sir Anthony stated that the proposed Bill 
would pass through all its stages before the next general eleotion in 
Malta. Ho gave assurances that the Government would proceed on 
the basis of the existing Constitution in drafting the Bill, and that 
they would do everything in their power to obtain full agreement on 
its provisions from all the Christian denominations in Malta. 

Sir Anthony Aden’s announcement was warmly welcomed by 
Mr. Mintoff, the Prime Minister of Malta, who was in London 
at the time. 


Mr. Mintoff said that the British Government's decision had brought 
to an end a period of uncertainty, and that the people of Malta would 
“ rejoice at the prospect, which was now m sight, of losing their 
colonial status." Commenting on the future representation of Malta 
m the Imperial Parliament, Mr. MintofC said that Maltese members 
would not be ©looted to sit at Westminster until there was a general 
eleotion m Britain. He believed that the mam Maltese political 
parties would align themselves with their British counterparts, and 
that the Maltese Labour and Nationalist members at Westminster 
would accept the British Labour and Conservative whips respectively. 

Mr. MintofC also expressed the hope that the controversy between 
the Maltese Labour Party and the Roman Catholic Church would 
now be ended in view of the assurances given by Government and 
Opposition spokesmen m the House of Commons on March 26. A 
statement issued by the Archbishop of Malta’s press office, however, 
said that there was no change m the Archbishop’s attitude, which had 
the support of the Vatican. [Mr. Mmtoff subsequently announced on 
July 22 that the Archbishop had intimated that he would bo satisfied 
with the guarantees given m the House of Co mm ons debate.] 

The Financial Dispute. - Appointment of Economic Commission for 
Malta. - British Financial Assistance for Maltese Budget. 

Mr. Mintoff arrived in London again on June 18, 1956, for 
talks with the Colonial Office on financial aspects of the inte- 
gration proposals. The talks broke down on June 21, however, 
owing to disagreement over the amount of U.K. financial 
aid for Malta during the financial year 1956-57. 

It had boon agrood at tho Round-table Conference of 1955 that a 
“ clear understanding " should be arrived at between the two 
Governments on the maximum annual amount of financial aid which 
might be extended by Britain to Malta during the next few years. 
The report of tho conference also referred to the conribution for the 
year 1955-56— between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000, winch included, 
in addition to the grant-in-aid, substantial sums from the War 
Damage and Colonial Development Funds, etc.] 

The Colonial Secretary made a statement on his talks with 
Mr. Mintoff to the House of Commons on June 29, 1956. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd pointed out that the British Government’s 
attitude was based on the recommendations of the Round-table 
Conference, but tlie Maltese Government had rejected these recom- 
mendations and had asked for thoir 1956-57 Budget to be considered 
on its own merits. Analysing the demands mado upon the basis of 
that Budget, the Colonial Secretary said : “ While expenditure was 
to rise by £4,250,000 or noarly 45 per oent over last year, Maltese 
revenue was to rise by only £250,000, or about 3 per cent over last 
year. H.M. Government were thus being asked to meet practically 
tho whole of the increased deficit and thus to increase their contribu- 
tion from £4,250,000 last year to over £8,000,000, or by nearly 90 
per cent. H.M Government wore prepared to consider granting this 
year total assistance at the level of £4,000,000, as recommended by 
the Conference ‘ for the next few years.* However, the Maltese 
Government, having at first maintained that they could not modify 
their proposals in any way, were at the end of the talks prepared to 
oonsider a reduction of less than £500,000 In expenditure, with no 
increase in domesfcio revenue, leaving H.M. Government’s commitment 
at £7,500,000." Mr. Lennox-Boyd added that Mi*. MintofC had 
rojected any substantial modification of his proposals as unacceptable, 
since aid at the level of £5,000,000 would give rise to serious 
unemployment in Malta. 

Outlining the proposals he was making to Mr. MintofC with a view 
to resolving the deadlock, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that in order to 
allow tho Maltese Government to ro-phase its expenditure, he had 
suggested “ an arrangement whereby an agreed Budget would bp 
drawn up on a basis of 18 months from April 1956, H.M. Govern- 
ment’s contribution being fixed at £7,500,000." At the same time 
H.M. Government would appoint an Economic Commission "to 
examine and report upon the issues involved, in the light of the 
recommendations of the Round-table Conference." 

Mr. James Griffiths (Lab.) suggested that the Maltese Government 
should be allowed to oontinue at the present rate of expenditure 
for three months to allow time for consideration, rather than that 
unemployment should ocour in the island. Mr. Gaitskell expressed 
concern lest tho integration proposals should fall through as a result 
of the disagreement, and asked the Colonial Secretary to undertake 
to negotiate “ this very small difference." 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, in reply, stressed that he was anxious to see that 
the integration plans did not fail, but that it was not “a matter that 
can be settled by £1,000,000 or so." He added . ** The provision for 
this year would involve larger sums for the next two or three years. 

I have made what should be regarded as a generous approach m this 
matter, and I hope the Maltese Prime Minister will make a similar 
one." 

Mr. Mintoff, speaking in the Maltese Parliament on the same 
day, maintained that the funds he had asked for were the 
minimum necessary to prevent unemployment, and that the 
Round-table Conference had imposed no ceiling upon financial 
aid. On June 80, however, he announced that he had condi- 
tionally accepted the Colonial Secretary’s new offer and was 
willing to resume negotiations. On the same day the Governor 
of Malta gave his assent to an Appropriations Bill which had 
been presented to the Maltese Parliament on the assumption 
that the British contribution for the year would he between 
£6,500,000 and £7,000,000, 
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Nevertheless, fresh difficulties over the financial arrange- 
ments between Britain and Malta arose during August. 
Addressing the Maltese Labour Party conference on Aug. 12, 
Mr. MintolT spoke of an “ approaching economic and constitu- 
tional crisis in Malta,” said that the Maltese Government’s 
available funds would be exhausted by the end of the month, 
and alleged that “ not a halfpenny ” of the promised £5,000,000 
from Britain had reached Malta. 

In a statement issued on Auk. 14 tho Maltose Government referred 
to a “ general malaise ” in Malta resulting from disputes that lmd 
arisen between the British and Maltese Governments. It accused 
Britain of evading the immediate financial problems, and of lairing an 
excessive time to formulate tho terms of roferonoe of tho proposed 
Economic Oommisslon. “ The Maltese Government,” the statement 
continued, “ is thus going to ho placed in a position in which funds 
will have to bo voted by tho Legislative Assembly without knowledge 
of tho source from which tho money is to come, or whether there will 
bo any source at all.” After oomplaining that no progress had been 
made by the Colonial Office on the constitutional issue, tho statement 
concluded : “ All this accumulation of cvidonco throws doubt on tho 
British Government’s real willingness to steer Malta on tho road of 
integration in tho true spirit of tho recommendations of tho Round- 
table Conference as endorsed by tho House of (lommoiiH. In those 
circumstances tho Maltese Govornmont Jiavo appealed to the British 
Prime Minister. They have drawn his attention to tho deteriorating 
stato of affairs, and have requested urgent high-level political 
dooisions. It is their hopo that this appeal will not bo made in vain.” 

A Colonial Office spokesman, replying to tho Maltose Govormnonl/H 
charges, stated on Ang. 15 that a total of £2,208,282 had been paid 
by the U.IC to Malta since April, including a grant-in-aid payment 
of £1,17 4,032. There had also boon a grant-in-aid payment of £800,000 
in Ma/rch. 

On Aug. 17 it was announced by the Colonial Office that 
H.M. Government was prepared to give immediate ihumetnl 
aid to Malta on receipt from the Maltese Government of a 
statement of its foreseeable cash needs at the end of the month. 

Tho announcement pointed out that under the existing financial 
arrangements agreed upon in July, 1055, tho Maltose Govormnont 
had undertaken to provide Britain with quarterly statements of its 
revenue and expenditure and tho level of its cash reserves, but that 
no such statement had boon made in respect of Malta's requested 
grant-in-aid for the current yoar. 

After receiving the appropriate financial statement, the 
Colonial Olhee announced on Aug. 21 that a grant-in-aid 
payment of £500,000 would be made to the Maltese Govern- 
ment to enable it to meet its immediate eush needs for the next 
three months. 

As a result of further discussions, held in London from 
Sept. 4-7, 1050 between Mr. Miutoff and officials of the Colonial 
Office, agreement was reached on the appointment and terms 
of reference of an Economic Commission to report on financial 
aid from Britain to Malta. Pending the commission’s report, 
the British Governnmcnt undertook to make a further interim 
grant to Malta of £1,000,000. 

It was announced on Sept. 7 that the Economic Commission 
would consist of Sir George Schuster and Sir William Seolt, 
and that its terms of reference would he “ to examine tint 
Maltese Government’s budgetary proposals for the 18-month 
period from April 1, 1950, and to make recommendations as to 
the level of budgetary expenditure during the period and on the 
budgetary contribution which should be made by the ILK. 
Government during that period.” 

Sir Georg© Schuster was Financial Secretary of tho Sudan Go vern- 
ment (1922-27) and Finance Member of tho Viceroy of India’s 
Executive Council (1928-34) ; in 1950 he had advised the Maltese 
Govornmont on eoonomio and financial matters. Hit William Booit 
was formerly hoad of the Northern Ireland Civil Service. 

The Commission arrived in Malta on Sept. 20 and completed 
its enquiry during the first half of October. Shortly after Its 
return to Britain, Mr. Mintoff visited London from Oct. 17-29 
for further talks with tho British Government on financial 
and constitutional problems. 

Ah a result of these discussions, and the interim report of the 
Economic Commission, Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced on Nov. 5 
that ILM. Government had taken the following decisions on 
further flnaueial aid to Malta : 

ILM. Government, Mr Lennox-Boyd stated, accepted the Maltose 
Budget proposed by the Keonomio Commission for 1950-57, and had 
agreed to make available from U.TC. funds the amounts necessary to 
meet the Budget deficit. These amounts would be :—(i) up to 
£1,731,703 for war damage and reconstruction; (11) up to £225,000 
for emigration ; (ill) up to £343,000 from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds ; (iv) subject to tho approval of Parliament, up to 
£3,30 1,002 for a grant-in-aid of administration. 

ILM, Govornmont had also agreed that the balance of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund should bo £1,000,000 at the end of 1950-57, and 
would mako such payments, within tho amount of grant-in-aid of 
£3,391,002 recommended by the Economic Commission, as were 


necessary to maintain the balance at that figure. The Maltese 
Govormnont, for their part, had agreed to meet from the fund the 
cost of any recoverable loans to bo advanced in 1950-57. They 
recognized that H.M, Government were not committed by those 
arrangements to the maintenance of the balance in the fund as a 
permanent part of their iltmnoltiL arrangements with Malta. 


ILM. Government would also be ready to consider a supplementary 
grant for certain items mentioned by the Economic) Commission in 
thoir interim report, and of certain other items to whlnh they had 
subsequently drawn attention. In considering any such changes in 
the Budget, the cost of which could net he met from savings, II. M. 
Govormnont would consider themselves free to review the question of 
tho level at which the balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund was 
to be maintained at the end of the current financial year, 

Mr. Mintoff staled on Fob. 3, 1957, that be intended to visit 
London in a few days with a delegation to conduct constitu- 
tional and economic talks with the British Government. lie 
stated that an amount exceeding Britain’s £5,500,000 grant 
for the Financial year expiring on March 81, 1957, would be 
demanded, and also announced that a commission was in 
Malta studying the possibilities of retrenchment as well as of 
further taxation. Mr. Mintoff said that although the British 
Government had not yet agreed to u economic equivalence ” 
between Malta and Britain, ” three-quarters of integration 
was in the bag.” If and when it was granted, as the Malta 
Labour Party desired, there would lie a general election, In 
which the religious issue would not arise because guarantees 
would have been embodied in a constitutional instrument 
before the elections took place. 


The Redi Incident. 

Some 48,000 subscribers to the radio rediffusion service in 
Malta were deprived of this service on Aug. 12, 1950, when Mr, 
Miutoff gave orders for the transmission lines to be put out of 
action during the course of a dispute with Redi (fusion (Malta) 
Ltd., the British-owned operating company. 

Tho dispute arose as a result of a broadcast made on the orders of 
tho British Govornmont, but without roferonoe to tho Maltose Govern- 
ment, directing bathers and fishermen to keep dear of parts of Ht. 
Raul’s Bay and Marsarlokk Bay, wldoh wore to bo used as emergency 
landing areas for flying-boats in connexion with the evacuation of 
British women and children from tho (tonal zone during tho Bucks crisis. 
Mr. MlntofT immediately Instructed Red! (fusion to broadcast a Maltese 
Government announcement to tho effect that the earlier warning had 
boon ma.de without its approval, and that fishermen should ignore It. 
After consulting the Governor, however, the company broadcast tbo 
Maltese statement without the instruction to fishermen to Ignore the 
warning. The Maltose Cabinet thereupon decided in the early hours 
of Aug. 12 to put Red illusion out of action from 10 a.m. on that date, 
and Govornmont workmen wore sent to out tho company’s on hies. 

[Undor tho existing division of powers In the island between the 
Maltose and ILK. Governments, tho Immediate authority for 
licensing the rodlifuslon service is vested In the Maltese Government, 
and broadcasting generally comes within its sphere of responsibility. 
Nevertheless, In that part of the broadcasting service dealing with 
matters reserved to the Imperial side of the diarchy (including 
foreign affairs, defence, civil aviation, and public safety), control 
of broadcasting rests with tho ILK, Government.] 


Rediffusion remained out of ad Urn until Sept, 4, 1950, when, 
during Mr. Minfcoff’a visit to London, the Colonial Office 
issued a slntement announcing that agreement had been 
reached between the two Governments and Ucdiffusion (Malta) 
Ltd. The statement attributed the incident to " a misunder- 
standing, for which the Company was not responsible, in a 
complicated situation,” and announced that fcne rediffusion 
service was being re-established. 

Maltese National Insurance Scheme. « Reciprocal Social Insurance 
Agreement with Britain. 

A national insurance scheme, covering ail employed persons 
over the age of 14, came into operation in Malta on May 8, 1050. 
The scheme covered cash bandits in respect of sickness, 
unemployment, marriage, widowhood, orphanhood, old age, 
and industrial injury. 

An agreement providing for reciprocal social insurance 
coverage was signed by the British and Maltese Governments 
in Valletta on Oct. 20. Under the agreement, a person insured 
in either country will be entitled to draw bandits in the other 
under the social insurance legislation In force in both countries. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Observer - 
Sunday Times) (Prev, rep. Malta, 147x2 A j 14589 A.) 


A. NET HEEL AND S . - Emigration in 1956, 

Figures recently issued in The Hague showed that 50,000 
Netherlands nationals emigrated (luring 1950, the principal 
destinations (1955 figures in parentheses) being as follows ; 
Australia, 11,000 (18,000) ; United States, 0,500 (4*000); 
Canada, 7,000 (0,500); South Africa, 1,800 (2,800) ; New 
Zealand, 1,800 (1,200); Rhodesia, 850 (440) ; Bradi, 800 (440). 
(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep, 13538 E.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal Production in 1956. - 
Review of Coalmining Industry in Decade since 
N ationalization. 

Provisional figures published by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power on Jan. 1, 1957, gave the total output of saleable coal in 
1950 as 222,004,000 tons (200,929,600 tons deep-mined and 
12,074,400 tons opencast), compared with 221,551,400 tons 
(210,185,700 tons deep-mmed and 11,305,700 tons opencast) 
in 1955. 


The output of saleable mined coal by Divisions in 1956 and 1955 
was as follows : 


Division 




1956 

1955 

Scottish 




21,480,900 

22,036,100 

Northern 




13,692,000 

13,483,900 

Durham 




25,601,500 

25,582,200 

43,898,000 

North-Eastern 




43,640,900 

North-Western 




15,707,800 

15,629,800 

East Midlands 




46,272,500 

46,064,200 

West Midlands 




17,728,200 

17,738,500 

South- Western 




24,119,900 

24,226,700 

1,526,300 

South-Eastern 




1,685,900 





209,929,600 

210,185,700 


The increase of over 450,000 tons in total output, as com- 
pared with 1955, was achieved with a smaller labour force, the 
total number on the colliery books averaging 703,300 in 1950 
as compared with a weekly average of 704,200 in 1955. Nearly 
1,000,000 fewer tons of coal were lost through disputes than in 
1955. 


The following table shows the average weekly rates of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output, and 
absenteeism in the fourth quarter of 1950 : 

Saleable Plus Total Inland Ovorseas 

Mined Goal Open- Pro- Con- Shipments 

Produced oast duotion sumption & Bunkers* 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

October .. 1,302,675 258,900 4,561,575 4,196,500 179,750 

November 4,438,200 280,225 4,718,425 4,521,250 204,000 

December 3,962,325 202,125 4,164,450 4,761,250 201,000 

4th Quarter 4,234,400 247,080 4,481,480 4,493,000 194,917 


Per- 


Wage-earners 

worked 

manshift 

ceutage 

on colliery 

at 

per 

at 

over- 

of 

books 

coal- 

wage- 

coal-faco 

all 

absentee- 

Total 

face 

oarnor 

Tons 

Tons 

ism 

October .. 702,050 

284,800 

4 92 

3.337 

1.236ft 

12.72 

November 716,725 

284,850 

4.99 

3.385 

1.258 

12.32 

December 703,150 

285,025 

5.10 

3,394 

1.267 

11.00 

4th Quarter 707,308 

284,892 

5.00 

3.372 

1.253 

12.01 


* Including Ashing vessels but excluding ooastwise bunkers. 


Goal output in the week ended Deo. 15, 1956 (5,063,000 tons) was 
the highest since December 1987, The previous best weekly output 
since nationalization (approximately 5,000,000 tons) was achieved 
in the week ended Deo, 19, 1953. 

Other recent developments in the coal industry are sum- 
marked below ; 

Underground Coal Gasification. The National Coal Board 
announced on Deo, 13 the appointment of Sir Alexander Gibb and 
Partners as consultants in the development of underground gasifica- 
tion. A contract bad been given to Humphreys and Glasgow Ltd., 
London, for work in connexion with a pilot plant at Newton Spinney 
(near Chesterfield) which was expected to bo delivering gas by the end 
of 1958 to a 5-megawatt generating plant to be built by the Central 
Electricity Authority. It was explained that the coal at Newton 
Spinney was not worth mining by ordinary methods owing to lbs 
high ash content* 

N.C.B. Quarterly Accounts. The N.O.B.’s accounts for the third 
quarter of 1956 showed an estimated loss (after allowing for £5,750,000 
Interest) of >01,226,411, compared with a surplus of £1,678,186 for 
the previous quarter and a loss of £4,970,682 in the third quarter of 
1955. 

New Chairman of North-Eastern Division. The N.O.B. announced 
on Nov. 27 that Mr. W, H. Bales, the Board’s Industrial relations 
member, would succeed Major-General Sir Noel Holmes (retiring) as 
chairman of the N.B. Division on Jan. 31, 1957, It was explained 
that Mr, Sales (at one time a working miner) would bring special 
gifts and experience ” to the task of Improving labour relations, which 
•—especially in the Yorkshire coalfield — had been nnsatisfaotory 
for a long time.” 

Yorkshire Miners* -Charter of Conciliation.” A "charter of 
conciliation, '* providing for Yorkshire colliery disputes (delay in the 
settlement of which had been a frequent source of unofficial strikes) 
to he dealt with at pit level to future, was unanimously aooepted by 
the Yorkshire area council erf the National Union of Mtoeworkers 
ohNhV.26. 

The onmpifttinn of the first 10 years of public ownership of 
the coalmining industry was marked by the publication by the 
National Coal Board on Dec* 8l of a booklet bearing the title 
British Coal ' ; The Rebirth of m Industry. 


Mr. James Bowman, chairman of the N.C.B., stated in an intro- 
duction that without any increase in its labour force the industry now 
turned out seven tons of coal for every six tons produced m 1946. 
“ The Board,” he continued, “ was created to take over an industry 
much of which had for many years been dec lining in output, in equip- 
ment, and in good will. In the 10 years since then the coal industry 
has been reborn. It is transforming the means by which it does its 
job and the spirit in which that job is done . . . Coal has provided the 
nation with the resources to weather the first critical decade of the 
post-war world. Even in an age of oil and atomic energy, it will 
continue to he the mainstay of Britain’s economic prosperity.” 

British Coal slated that in 1955 power-loading appliances 
had handled 28,000,000 tons of coal, compared with only 
7,000,000 tons in 1951, and that the 1955 figure would be 
doubled by 1958. Over 180 major projects, each taking from 
three to 10 years to complete, had already been begun, and 150 
more were planned for the next 10 years. The cost of these 
projects would range from £250,000 to “ many millions ” each, 
and m the next decade the industry’s expenditure on such 
projects and on new plant would average £100,000,000 a year. 
(Ministry of Fuel and Power - Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15233 A.) 

B. NORTH VIETNAM. — <c Democratization ” of 
Communist Regime. - Changes in Agrarian Policy. - 
Dismissal of Secretary-General of Communist Party. - 
Agrarian Riots in Central Annam. 

Hanoi Radio gave details on Nov. 2, 1956, of a programme 
of “ democratization ” which had been drawn up by the North 
Vietnamese Government and President Ho Chi-Mmh. It 
included the holding of general elections in 1957 ; the “ develop- 
ment of the democratic organs of the people ” ; an extension 
of the powers of the present National Assembly ; measures to 
u ensure respect for the people’s democratic rights and to 
strengthen the bases of democratic legality ” ; abolition of the 
u people’s courts ” set up to carry out agrarian reforms; greater 
freedom of movement and expression ; and the improvement of 
living conditions through “ a more reasonable wage system.” 

It was officially stated that these reforms had been made 
necessary by “ grave mistakes ” in the enforcement of the 
agrarian reform laws and in the administration of justice. In 
addition, it was announced that three leading officials who had 
been largely responsible for the agrarian reform programme 
had been relieved of their posts — among them M. Truong 
Chinh, the secretary-general of the Lao dong (Communist) 
party. 

President Ho Ghi-Minh had previously criticized the implementa- 
tion of the Government's agrarian policy in a “ letter to the peasants ” 
Issued on Aug. 17, and had announced that the party and the Govern- 
ment had agreed on a programme of reforms. Under this, persons 
who had been wrongly classified as “ landowners ” and " rich 
peasants ” would be reclassified ; party members and others who had 
been unjustly punished would be rehabilitated ; special consideration 
would be shown to landowners who had supported the revolution ; 
and 14 mistakes ” In the land reform polioy would be rectified. 

Reports published in Le Monde (Paris) and The Times described 
some of the excesses which had taken place in the implementation of 
the land reform programme since the end of 1953. Many peasants 
who had taken an active part in the fighting against the French 
had wrongly been classified as " landowners ” and had had their lahd 
confiscated, while the productive capacity of the redistributed land 
had often been greatly over-estimated by inexperienced officials, 
mostly drawn from the army. The “ trials ” of landlords^ at which 
thousands of peasants had assembled to " Judge ’* one man, had been 
characterized by a complete lack of procedure, and had usually 
ended with the accused being shot or even tortured to death. 

During the summer and autumn of 1956 Government representa- 
tives had undertaken an inquiry into the peasants* grievances and 
the judgments of the “ people’s courts,” resulting in the release of 
several hundred imprisoned “ landowners ” and the arrest of party 
“ oadres ” responsible for abuses. Mass meetings of workers in the 
towns were allowed to express strong criticisms of the activities of 
the party ” cadres,” the taxation Bystem, and the food situation, 
while the Government’s attitude toward religious bodies — in 
particular, toward the French Bishops of Langson and Sontay— 
assumed a more liberal character during the same period. 

Serious disturbances took place from Nov. 11-14, 1956, in 
the area north of Vinh, in Central Amman. The Communist 
organ Nhan Dan stated that “ reactionaries ” had “ taken 
advantage of the mistakes committed in the introduction of 
agrarian reforms in an area populated mainly by Catholics to 
foment disorders ” and had been joined by local troops. A 
number of people were killed or wounded, including several 
soldiers, in a clash between rioters and Government troops. 
The disturbances were regarded as particularly significant 
because the Vinh area had been under conti nous Vietminh 
control since 1945 and had played a leading part in the struggle 
against French rule, (Le Monde, Paris - Tunes) 

(Prev. rep. 14486' A*) 
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A. UNITED STATES.— President Eisenhower’s State 
of the Union. Message. 

President Kisenhower delivered his Stale of the Onion 
message at the first session of the new (85 Hi) Congress on 
Jan. 10, The President gave the broad outline of the Adminis- 
tration’s domestic and foreign policy, speaking as follows 
(cross-headings inserted) : 

America’s Role in the World. " I appear before Congress to report 
on tho State of tho Union and the relationships of the Union io the 
other nations of tho world. I come here firmly convinced that at no 
time in tho history of tho Republic have circumstances more 
emphatically underscored the need, in all echelons of Government, 
for vision and wisdom and resolution . . . 

“ In tho world today, the surging 1 and understandable tide of 
nationalism is marked by widespread revulsion and revolt against 
tyranny. Injustice, inequality, and poverty. As individuals, joined 
tn a common hunger for freedom, men, women, and oven children pit 
their spirit against guns and tanks. On a larger scale, in an ovor more 
persistent search for tho self -respect of authentic sovereignty and tho 
ooonomio base on which national independence must rest, peoples sever 
old ties ; seek now alliances ; experiment— sometimes dangerously-— 
in their struggle to satisfy those human aspirations . . . This He public 
cannot bo aloof to those events heralding a new epoch in the affairs of 
mankind. Our pledged word, our onlightenod self-interest, our char- 
acter as a nation, commit us to a high rolo in world affairs ; a role of 
vigorous leadership, ready strength, sympathetic understanding. 

“ The State of the Union, at the opening of tho 85th Congress, 
continues to vindicate tho wisdom of tho principles on which this 
Republic is founded. Proclaimed In the Constitution of the nation 
and in many of our historic documents, and founded in devout 
religious convictions, those principles enunciate— a vigilant regard 
for human liberty ; a wise concorn for human welfare ; a ceaseless 
effort for human progress. Fidelity to these principles, in our relations 
with othor pooplos, has won us new friendships and has increased our 
opportunity for service within tho family of nations. 

Strength of the American Economy. “ At homo, the application Of 
these principles to tho complex problems of our national life has 
brought us to an unprecedented peak in o\tr economic prosperity . . . 
Through tho past four years those principles havo guided tho legisla- 
tive programmes submitted by the Administration to Congress, As 
we attempt to apply them to current events, domestic and foreign, we 
must take into account tho complex entity that is the United States 
of America ; what endangers it ; what can improve it. 

" The visible structure is our American economy itself. After more 
than a oontury and a half of constant expansion, It Is still rich in a 
wide variety of natural resources. It is first among nations in its 
people's mastery of industrial skills. It Is productive boyond our own 
needs of many foodstuffs and industrial products. It is rewarding to 
all ohr citizens in opportunity to earn and to advance in self-realiza- 
tion and in self-expression * . . 

The Inflationary Danger. “ Our economy is strong, expanding, 
and fundamentally sound. But in any realistic appraisal, oven the 
optimistic analyst will realize that in a prosperous period the principal 
threat to efficient functioning of a free enterprise system is Inflation. 
We look back on four years of prosperous activities during which 
prloes, the cost of living, have boon relatively stable* -that is, inflation 
has been held in cheek. But it is clear that tho danger is always 
present, particularly If the Government might become profligate in 
its expenditures, or private groups ignore the possible results on our 
eoonomy of unwise struggles for iramodlato gain. 

“ This danger requires a firm resolution that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall utilize only a prudent share of tho nation's resources, tlmt 
it shall Uvo within its moans . . . Through the next four years I shall 
continue to insist that the Executive departments and agencies of 
Government search out additional ways to save money and manpower. 
I urge that Congress bo equally watchful in this matter. Wo pledge 
the Government's share in guarding tho Integrity of tho dollar. Hut 
the Government's efforts cannot be tho entire campaign against 
inflation . . , For suocoss, tho Government's efforts must bo paralleled 
by tho attitudes and actions of individual citizens. Tho national 
interest must take precedence ovor temporary advantages which may 
be secured by particular groups at the expense of all tho people. 

Prices and Wages. " In this regard I urge leaders in business and in 
labour to think well on their responsibility to tho American people, 
With all tho oloments of our society, they owe the nation a vigilant 
guard against tho Inflationary tendencies that are always At work in a 
dynamic eoonomy operating at today's high levels. They con 
powerfully help to counteract or accentuate such tendencies by their 
wage and price policies. 

" Business in its pricing policies should avoid unnecessary price 
increases, especially at a time like the present when demand In so 
many areas presses hard on short supplies. A reasonable profit is 
essential to tho new investments that provide more jobs in an 
expanding ecomony. But buslnoss loaders must, in the national 
interest, studiously avoid those price rises that are possible only 
because of vital or unusual moods of tho whole nation. 

“ ** economy Is to remain healthy, increases in wages and other 
labour benefits, negotiated by labour and management, must be 
reasonably related to improvements in productivity. Such in creases 
are beneficial, for they provide wage-earners with greater purchasing 
power. Except where necessary to correct obvious Injustices, wage 
increases that outrun productivity are, however, an inflationary 
factor. They make for higher prices for the public generally, and 
impose particular hardship on those whose welfare depends on the 
purchasing power of retirement income and savings . . . 


** Freedom him been defined m the opportunity for self-discipline. 
This designation lum a special application to wage and price policy in 
a free economy. Should wo persistently fail to discipline ourselves, 
eventually there will be Increasing pressure of Government to redress 
the failure. By that process freedom will step by step disappear. No 
subject on the domestic scone should attract more concern of the 
friends of American working-men and women and of free business 
enterprise than the forces that threaten a steady depreciation of the 
value of our money. 

Agriculture. “ Concerning developments In another vital sector of 
our economy- agriculture l am gratified that the long slide In farm 
income has been halted, and that, further Improvement is in prospect. 
This is heartening progress. Three tools that we have developed 
Improved surplus disposal, improved price support; taws, and the soil 
bank— are working to reduce price-depressing Government stocks of 
farm products. Our concern for the well-being of farm families 
demands that we constantly search for now ways by which they can 
sharo more fully In our unprecedented prosperity . . , 

Water Conservation. # * I would like to make special mention of 
programmes for making the best uses of water, rapidly becoming our 
most precious natural resource. There has boon prepared and 
published a comprehensive Water Report developed try a Gabinet 
committee, and relating to nil phases of this particular problem, In 
tho light of tills report, there are two things we should keep constantly 
in mind. Tho first is that each of our great river valleys should be 
considered as a whole. Piecemeal operations within each lesser 
drainage area can bo self-defeating of, at the very least, needlessly 
expensive. The second is that tho domestic and industrial demands 
for water grow far more rapidly than does our population, 

" Tho whole matter of making the best use of each drop of water 
from the moment it touches our soil until it reaches the oceans, for 
such purposes as irrigation, flood control, power production, and 
domestic and industrial uses, clearly demands tire closest co-operation 
and partnership between municipalities, Btafcos, and the Federal 
Government . . . Until such partnership is established on a proper 
and logical basis of sharing authority, responsibility, and costs, our 
country will never have both the fully productive use of water that 
It so obviously needs, and protection against disastrous floods , , . 

School Construction. ** High priority should be given to the Helmet 
Construction Bill. Tills will benefit children of ail races throughout 
the country - and children of ail races need schools now. A pro- 
gramme designed to meet emergency needs for mere classrooms 
should be enacted without delay. X am hopeful that this programme 
can be enacted on its own merits, uncomplicated by provisions 
dealing with tho complex problems of Integration. X urge the people 
In all sections of the country to approach these problems with calm 
and reason, with mutual understanding and goodwill, and in the 
American tradition of deep respect for the orderly processes of law 
and justice. 

Civil Rights, “ We have much reason to be proud of the progress 
our people are making In mutual understanding * the chief buttress 
of human and civil rights. Hieadily we are moving closer to the goal 
of fair and equal treatment of citizens without regard to race or 
colour. But unhappily much remains to be done. Lust year the 
Administration recommended tn Congress a four-point programme 
to reinforce civil rights. That programme included : 

(X) Creation of a bipartisan commission to investigate asserted 
violation of civil rights and to make recommendations ; 

(*2) Creation of a civil rights til vision in the Department of .Justice 
in charge of an Assistant Attorney*! loneml ; 

(fi) Enactment by Congress of new laws to aid in the enforcement of 
voting rights ; and 

(4) Amendment of tho laws so us to permit the Federal Government 
to seek from the civil tut arts preventive relief In civil rights eases, 

1 urge that Congress enact this legislation. 

Financial Institutions. " Essential to the stable economic growth 
we seek is a system of well-adapted and efficient financial inst itutions. 
X believe the time has come to conduct a broad national Inquiry into 
the nature, performance and adequacy of our financial system, both 
In terms of its directive service to the whole economy and in terms of 
its function as the mechanism through which monetary and credit 
policy takes effect. X believe Congress should authorize the creation 
of a Commission of able and qualified citizens to undertake this vital 
Inquiry, Out of their findings and recommendations the Administra- 
tion would develop and present to Congress any legislative proposals 
that might be Indicated for the purpose of Improving our financial 
machinery . * * 

Defence and Security, “ Tho existence of a strongly armed 
imperialistic dictatorship poses a continuing threat to the free w orld's, 
and thus to our own nation’s, security and peace. There or© certain 
truths to be remembered her®. First, America alone and isolated 
cannot assure even its own security. We must he joined by the 
capability and resolution of nations that have proved themselves 
dependable defenders of freedom. Isolation from them invites war. 
Our security is also enhanced by the immeasurable interest that joins 
us with all peoples who believe that peace with Justice must be 
preserved, that wars of aggression are crimes against humanity, 

" Another truth is tlmt our survival in today’s world requires 
modem, adequate, dependable military strength. Our nation ha® 
made great strides in assuring a modern defence, so armed in new 
weapons, so deployed, so equipped, that today our security fore© Is 
the most powerful in our peacetime history. It can punish heavily 
any enemy who undertakes to attack us. It is a major deterrent to 
war. 
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“ By our research and development more efficient woapons — some 
of amazing: capabilities — are being constantly created. These vital 
efforts wo shall continue. Yet we must not delude ourselves that 
safety necessarily increases as expenditures for military research or 
foroes in being go up. Indeed, beyond a wise and reasonable level, 
which is always changing and is under constant study, money spent 
on arms may bo money wasted on storilo metal or inflated costs, 
thereby weakening the very security and strength we seek. 

“National security requires far more than military power. Economic 
and moral factors play indisponsablo roles. Any programme that 
endangers our economy could defeat us. Any weakening of our 
national will and resolution, any diminution of the vigour and initia- 
tive of our individual citizens, would strike a blow at the heart of 
our defences. 

“ Tlio finest military establishment wo can produce must work 
closely in co-operation with the foroes of our friends. Our system of 
regional paots, developed within the U.N. Charter, serves to increase 
both our own security and the security of other nations. This system 
is still a recent introduction on tho world scone. Its problems are 
many and difficult, because it Insists on oqnality among its members 
and brings Into association some nations traditionally divided. 
Repeatedly in recent months, the collapse of these regional alliances 
has been predicted. Tbe strains upon them have boon at times 
Indeed severe. Despite these strains our regional alliances have 
proved durable and strong, and dire predictions of their disintegra- 
tion have proved oompletoly false. 

“ With other free nations, wo should vigorously prosecute measures 
that will promote mutual strength, prosperity and welfare within 
the free world. Strength is essentially a product of economic health 
and social well-being. Consequently, oven as we continue our pro- 
grammes of military assistance, we must emphasize aid to our friends 
In building more productive economies and in bottor satisfying tho 
natural demands of their people for progress. Thereby we shall move 
a long way toward a peaceful world. 

World Disarmament. “ A sound and safeguarded agreement for 
* open skies,* unarmed aerial sentinels, and reduced armament would 
provide a valuable contribution toward a durable peace In the years 
ahead. We have been persistent in our efforts to reach such an 
agreement. Wo are prepared to make tether proposals in the United 
Nations. We aro willing to enter any reliable agreement which would 
reverse the trend toward ever more devastating nuclear weapons ; 
reciprocally provido against the possibility of surprise attack; 
mutually control tho outer-space missile and satellite development ; 
arid make feasible a lower level of armaments and armed foroes and 
an easier burden of military expenditures. Our continuing negotia- 
tions In this field aro a major part of our quest for a confident peaoo 
in this atomic age. 

World Trade and Atomic Co-operation. “ Tills quest requires as 
well a constructive attitude among all tho nations of the free world 
toward expansion of trade and investment, that can give all of us 
opportunity to work out economic bettermont. An essential step in 
this field Is tho provision of an administrative agency to ensure tho 
orderly and proper operation of existing arrangements under which 
multilateral trado is now carried on. To that end I urgo Congressional 
authorization for U.S. membership In the proposed Organization for 
Trado Go-operation, an action which will speed removal of discrimina- 
tion against our export trade. 

“ We welcome the efforts of a number of our European friends to 
achieve an integrated community to develop a Common Market. 
Wo likewise welcome their co-operative effort in the field of atomic 
energy. To demonstrate once again our unalterable purpose to make 
of tho atom a peaceful servant of humanity, I shortly shall ask 
Congress to authorize full U.S. participation in the International 
Atomic Energy Agoncy. 

The U.S. Information Agency. “ World evonts have magnified both 
the responsibilities and the opportunities of the U.S. Information 
Agoncy, Just as, in recent months, the voice of Communism has 
become more shaken and confused, the voice of truth must be more 
clearly hoard. To enable our Information Agency to cope with these 
new responsibilities and opportunities, I am asking Congress to 
Increase appreciably the appropriations for this programme, and 
for legislation establishing a career service for the Agency’s overseas 
Foreign Service Officers. 

Refugees and Immigration. " The recent historic events in Hungary 
demand that all free nations share to the extent of their capabilities 
in the responsibility of granting asylum to yiotims of Communist 
persecution, I request Congress promptly to enact legislation to 
regularize the status in the U.S.A. of Hungarian refugees brought 
here as parolees. I shall shortly recommend to Congress changes in 
our immigration laws that I deem necessary in the light of our world 
responsibilities, 

America and the Middle East, " The cost of peace is something we 
must face boldly, fearlessly, beyond money. It involves changes in 
attitudes, the renunciation of old prejudices, even the sacrifice of 
some seeming self-interest. Only five days ago I expressed to you the 
grave concern of your Government over the threat of Soviet aggression 
in the Middle East [I.e. the “ Eisenhower doctrine,” see 15305 A]. I 
asked for Congressional authorization to help counter this threat. 
I say again that this matter Is of vital and Immediate importance to 
the nation’s and the free world’s security and peace. By our proposed 
programmes in the Middle East, we hope to assist in establishing a 
olimate in which constructive and long-term solutions to basic 
problems of the area may be sought. 


Interdependence of the Free Nations. ** From time to time there 
will be presented to Congress requests for other legislation in the 
broad field of international affairs. All requests will reflect the 
steadfast purpose of this Administration to pursue peace based on 
justice. Although in some cases details will he new, the underlying 
purpose and objectives will remain the same All proposals made by 
the Administration in this field are based on the free world’s unity. 
This unity may not be immediately obvious unless we examine link 
by link the chain of relationships that hinds us to every area and 
every nation. . . 

** First of all, no reasonable man will question the absolute need for 
our American neighbours to be prosperous and secure. Their security 
and prosperity are inextricably bound to our own. We are already 
joined with these neighbours by historic pledges. 

“ Again, no reasonable man will deny that the freedom, prosperity, 
and security of Western Europe are vital to our own prosperity and 
security. If the institutions, skills, and manpower of its peoples were 
to fall under the domination of an aggressive imperialism, the violent 
change m the balance of world power and in tho pattern of world 
commerce could not be fully compensated for by any American 
measures, military or economic. But these people, whose economic 
strength Is largely dependent on free and uninterrupted movement of 
oil from tho Middle East, cannot prosper — indeed, their economies 
would bo severely impaired — should that area be controlled by an 
enemy and the movement of oil be subject to its decisions. 

“ Next, to the eastward, are Asiatic and Far Eastern peoples, 
recently returned to independent control of their own affairs or now 
emerging into sovereign statehood. Their potential strength consti- 
tutes new assurance for stability and peace in the world — if they can 
retain their independence. Should they lose freedom and be domi- 
nated by an aggressor, the world-wide effects would imperil the 
security of tho free world. 

** In short, the world has so shrunk that all free nations are our 
neighbours. Without co-operative neighbours, the United States 
cannot maintain its own security and welfare, because : 

(1) America’s vital interests are world-wide, embracing both 
hemispheres and every continent ; 

(2) We have community of Interest with every nation in the free 
world ; 

(3) Inter-dependence of interests requires a decent respect for the 
rights and tbe peace of all peoples. 

“ These principles motivate our notions within the United Nations. 
There, before all the world, by onr loyalty to them, by our practice 
of them, let ns strive to set a standard to which all who seek justice 
and who hungor for peace can rally. May we at home, here at the 
seat of Government, in all the cities and towns and farmlands of 
America, support these principles in a personal effort of dedication. 
Thereby each of us can help establish a secure world order In which 
opportunity for freedom and justice will he more widespread, and in 
which the resources now dissipated on armaments of war can be 
released for the life and growth of all humanity ...” 

In the course of his speech the President said that it was 
unnecessary for him to u repeat recommendations involving our 
domestic affairs that have been urged upon Congress during the 
past four years, but which in some instances did not reach the 
stage of completely satisfactory legislation.” He announced 
that future messages would be transmitted to Congress, either 
by himself personally or by the departments or agencies 
concerned, dealing with fiscal affairs, defence, agriculture, 
trade policy, labour-management relations, health., education, 
atomic energy, and other matters. — (U.S. Information Service) 

(Prev. rep. 14633 A*) 


A. AUSTRALIA. — Committee of Inquiry into 
Australian Universities. 

The Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, announced on 
Jan. 21 that the Government had appointed a Committee of 
Inquiry into the future of the Australian universities, con- 
sisting of three Australian members and two British members 
with experience of university problems. 

The three Australian members are Sir Ian Clunies Ross, head of the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization; 
Mr. Alex Reid, Chancellor of the University of Western Australia; 
and Mr. Jack Richards, assistant general manager of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co. Ltd , and a former Queensland Rhodes Scholar. 
The two British members are Sir Keith Murray, chairman of the 
University Grants Committee in the U.K., and Sir Charles Moms, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. Sir Keith Murray will 
act as chairman of the Committee of Inquiry. 

Tho Committee was asked “ to indicate ways in which the Uni- 
versities might be organized so as to ensure that their long-term 
pattern of development is in the best interests of the nation, and, in 
particular, to inquire into such matters as : (1) the role of the 
university in the Australian community; (2) the extension and 
co-ordination of university facilities ; (3) technological education at 
university level ; and (4) the financial needs of universities and 
appropriate means of providing for these needs.” 

The inquiry arose out of a request by the Vice-Chancellors 
of all the Australian universities, who had approached the 
Government in March 1956 and had asked for the appointment 
of such a body.— -(Australian News and Information Bureau) 
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A. EASTERN GERMANY - SOVIET UNION. ~ 
Political and Economic Co-operation. - Bulganm- 
Grotewohl Agreement. - Moscow Discussions. 

An agreement on political and economic co-operation 
between the U.S.S.K. and the German Democratic Republic 
was signed in Moscow on Jan. 7 by the respective Prime 
Ministers (Marshal Bulganin and Herr Grotcwohl) at the 
conclusion of a two-day meeting between leaders of the two 
Governments. 

Political Agreement. 

(1) Tlie two Govormnents would conclude an agreement on the 
status o 1 Soviet forces ** temporarily stationed ou tlio territory of the 
German Democratic Republic under existing international treaties.” 
It would deal with questions of jurisdiction in criminal and civil 
oases, housing, the uso of lines of communication, etc. 

(2) After exchanging views on “the exorcise by the Gorman 
Democratic Republic of its sovereign rights to its airspace,” tho two 
Governments had agreed that ” the oxisting quadripartite agree- 
ments on the use of air corridors between Berlin and Western Germany 
by aircraft of the U.S.A., Britain, and Franco are of a temporary and 
restricted nature and do not affect the Democratic Republics 
sovereignty over its airspace.” 

(3) The U.S.S.R. and tho German Democratic Republic had also 
agreed (a) to conclude a consular convention ; (h) to conclude an 
agreement on legal aid in civil and criminal cases with tho aim of 
protecting u the personal rights and interests of the citizens of both 
countries ; (c) to expand tho scientific, technical, and cultural co- 
operation between tho two countries ; (d) to return art treasures, 
arohives, etc., moved from one country to tho other during tho war 
and post-war poriod ; (e) to settle unolariflod Questions 0 f citizenship, 
including measures to reunite families at present separated ; (/) to 
improve postal communications between tho two countries ; and 
(/;) to ensure reciprocal oare of war graves, monuments, otc. 

Economic Agreement. 

(1) Tho U.S.S.R. and Eastern Germany had agreed to a ” substan- 
tial ” increase in the trade between tho two countries. In 1957 tho 
U.S.S.R. would accordingly increase tho volume of its deliveries to 
Eastern Germany by 30 per cent as compared with 195G, and would 
supply iuoreased quantities of metallurgical coke, oil, ferrous metals, 
timber, other industrial raw materials, and foodstuffs in exchange for 
East German exportB to the U.S.S.R. of machinery and manufactured 
and household goods. 

(2) In addition, the U.S.S.R. would grant tho German Democratic 
Republic during 1957 a credit of 340,000,000 roubles (about 
£30,000,000) in freely convertible currency ” for the purchase of com- 
modities needed by tho economy of tho Democratic Republic.” 

(8) Appropriate agreements on these matters would be worked out 
by the economic agencies of both Governments during tho year. 

German Reunification. 

The joint communique said that tho two Governments had 
exchanged views on the Gorman problem and wore agreed that u a 
peaceable democratic solution ” of tills problem was ” of tho groatost 
importance for tho future of tho Gorman nation and tho destinies of 
Europe.” After declaring that " mutual understanding and 
rapprochement betweon both Gorman States are essentia] to a solution 
of the German problem on a peaceful and democratic basis, which 
must be first and foremost a matter for tho Gormans tliomsoivcs,” 
the statement went on : 

“ The main obstacle to the reunification of Germany as u peace- 
lovingand democratic State is tho present political course of the Govern- 
ment of the German Federal Republic— its policy of remilitariza- 
tion, its participation in the aggressive NATO blocs, and its suppression 
of democratic tights and freedoms in Western Germany . . . 

** The introduction of compulsory military service in the Federal 
Republic, the intensive build-up of armed forces, the appropriation 
of huge funds for armaments, and tho NATO decision to equip the 
West Gorman Army with atomic weapons, show that tho present 
Federal Government is in no way trying to reach a peaceful solution 
of the problem of Germany's reunification . . . 

" Both sides [l.e. the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Germany] take tho 
view that the interests of European security and tho national interests 
of the German people demand that the German Federal Republic should 
abandon its policy of remilitarizing Western Germany, and that the 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic should reach agree- 
ment on questions of an all-German character. This would pave the 
way to a final solution of the Gorman problem . . . 

” On tho basis of their alliance under the Warsaw Treaty, the 
German Democratic Ropubllo and the Soviet Union declare that all 
attempts to use methods of force in the solution of the Gorman 
question, and all attempts to use hostile methods to undermine the 
people's democratic order in the Democratic Republic, will be 
frustrated.” 

The joint communique also contained a lengthy statement on 
the attitude of the two Governments toward current inter- 
national problems, including Egypt, Hungary, the new U.S. 
policy in the Middle East formulated by President Eisenhower, 
and the question of disarmament. 

Egypt. After expressing '‘satisfaction” that tho "resolute 
resistance of the Egyptian people and tho rallying of all peace-loving 
for<?es ” had ” stopped the war of aggression against the Egyptian 
Htate,” tho two Governments expressed their support ” both for the 


demand or tho K&yplitm Ropubllo for tho puniHlmiont or those jrullty 
of iwwraasion, and tho toultlmnto claim ot tho Koryptlnn people for 
compensation Tor tho damutto oausod by tho oountrios tlmt started 
tho war against Egypt.” 

The “ Eisenhower Doctrine.” In a violent denunciation of tho new 
U.8. policy In the Middle East, the statement said that tho U.H.H.R. 
and the Gorman Democratic Republic had " noted that U.H, 
imperialist circles are seeking to take advantage of tho weakening of 
British and French positions In that area in order to impose on the 
peoples of tho Middle East new forms of colonialism and economic 
and political enslavement in tho guise of * aid.' ” The statement 
went on : 

“ The so-called ‘ Eisenhower doctrine ’ ... Is designed to help 
American monopolists to seize key positions in the economy of the 
Middle Eastern countries. It. also gives the President the right to 
direct military intervention in tho affairs of the Middle Eastern 
countries through tho despatch of American armed forces. We thus 
have an attempt to Justify In advance aggressive actions by the 
American imperialists designed to reimpose on the Eastern peoples 
tho yoke of colonial oppression ...” 

Hungary. The Hungarian uprising was described as “ the product 
of a broad plan conceived by the forces of reaction to destroy the 
peoplo's government and to restore the llori.hyist* Fascist regime.” 
The statement said that tho " suppression of tho counter-revolution 
by tho healthy democratic forces of Hungary, with the assistance of 
Soviet troops requested by tho Hungarian Revolutionary Workers’ 
and Peasants' Government,” had ” put an end to White terror and 
averted the threat of a now springboard of aggression in Europe.” 

Disarmament, The statement expressed the East Gorman Govern- 
ment's full support for tho various disarmament proposals put 
forward by tho U.S.B.R. ; recalled tho ” practical measures in the 
sphere of disarmament ” taken by tho TT.fl.KR* in reducing its armed 
forces by 1,840,000 men, and by the German Democratic Republic 
in restricting its army to 90,000 man and In forgoing compulsory 
military service ; and called for a ban on oil nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons and the Immediate prohibition of teste of those 
weapons. It was stated inter alia that tho disarmament problem 
could “ bo partially solved by establishing a restricted armaments 
zone in Europe comprising both parts of Germany.” 

It was announced in Moscow on Jan. 8, after discussions 
between the First Secretaries of the Soviet and Must German 
Communist parties (M. Khrushchev and Herr TJlbrloht), that 
the two parties were agreed that the world Communist move- 
ment should take u joint measures ” to counter ” attacks by 
imperialist reaction/ In an obvious reference to Yugoslavia, 
the statement stressed the obligation upon all Communist 
parties to “ rebuff resolutely all attempts to revise the princi- 
ples of Marxism-Leninism.’ ’-~~(A.I) .N . Agency, Bait Berlin - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep# Soviet -East German 
Agreements, 15267 A 5 15087 A*) 

B. AVIATION. — Round-the- World Non-stop Flight 
In 45 Hours by U.S. Bombers. 

Three U.S, heavy jet bombers (B-52 Stratofor tresses) 
landed on Jan. 18 at the March Air Force Base, near Los 
Angeles, after a non-stop bight round the world in 45 hours 
11) minutes, covering 24,825 miles at an average speed of 525 
m.p.h. They were refuelled in mid-air during the (light, the 
number of refuelling# not being disclosed. 

Five Stratofortresses, all capable of carrying hydrogen 
bombs, left the Castle Air Force Base near Merced (California) 
on Jan. 10, one of the machines landing at a U.S, air base 
in Britain (Brize Norton, Oxfordshire) ” as planned” and 
another landing in Labrador u not as planned ” ; no reason 
was given for the Labrador landing, which was believed to have 
been due to mechanical trouble. The other three machines 
completed the round-the-world flight in the time stated above, 
under the command of Major-General Archie J, Old jr M chief 
of the U.S. 15th Air Force. 

The three machines (lew from the Castle Air Force base 
across the U.S.A. to Newfoundland, then across the Atlantic to 
French Morocco, then over Saudi Arabia, then southward 
along the coasts of India, Ceylon, and Malaya, over the 
Philippines and Guam, and thence across the Pacific to Cali- 
fornia. Off the tip of the Malay peninsula they carried out a 
mock bombing attack under simulated combat conditions. 
General Curtis Lemav, C.-in-C. of U.S. Strategic Air Command, 
said that the flight had shown the Command's u global capa- 
bility to strike any target on the face of the earth.” 

The previous record round-the-world flight was in 1940, 
when a U.S. B-50 Superfortress covered 28,452 miles in 94 
hours 1 minute at an average speed of 240 m.p.h., being 
refuelled four times In mid-air, The B-62 Stratoforts thus out 
the previous time by half. 

The Boeing-built B-52 is America's first-line heavy bomber. 
It has a ceiling of 50,000 feet, a top speed of 550 m.p.h., and 
can carry a bomb-load of 20,000 lb. —(New York Times) 

(Prev* rep. 9855 A*) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — Israeli Withdrawal from Sinai 
Peninsula. - Repatriation of Egyptian Prisoners-of-War. - 
U.N. Emergency Force enters Sinai. - Israel Troops 
retained in Gaza Strip and Sharm-el-Sheikh Area. - 
Israeli Request for U.N. Guarantees against Fedayeen 
Attacks. - Insistence on Freedom of Navigation in Gulf of 
Akaba. - Declaration by Mr. Ben-Gurion. - Israeli 
Proposals to U.N. on Gaza Strip and Gulf of Akaba. - 
Dr- Hammarskjdld’s Reports to General Assembly. - U.N. 
Resolutions for Israeli Withdrawal to Armistice Lines. 


Simultaneously with the withdrawal of the British and 
French forces from Port Said, the Israeli forces began a phased 
withdrawal from the Sinai peninsula during December, the 
areas evacuated by Israeli troops being progressively taken over 
jj>y thcL U.N. Emergency Force (UNEF) following agreements 
hetfreSft. the respective U.N. and Israeli commanders, General 
Bjfrmwmd General Moshe Dayan. By Jan. 22, 1957, the Israeli 
forces had completed their withdrawal from the Sinai peninsula 
except for a strip of coastline on the western shore of the Gulf 
j(S7 Akaba extending from Elath (Eilat), the Israeli port at the 
ixead of the gulf, to the Sharm-el-Sheikh area at the entrance 
to the Gulf, which includes the islands of Tiran and Sanafir. 
In addition, the Israeli forces continued to occupy the Gaza 
strip, which had previously been in Egyptian military occupa- 
tion since the outbreak of the Palestine War in 1948. 


The question of Israel’s withdrawal to the 1949 armistice 
lines, as demanded by the U.N. resolutions of Nov. 2 and Nov. 
6, 1956, and subsequent resolutions (see below), was, however, 
linked by the Israeli Government with the fulfilment of two 
essential conditions on which it continued to insist : (1) that 
the Egyptians should not be allowed to reimpose a blockade in 
the Gulf of Akaba, as they had done for the past six years, 
and that the Gulf should be open to ships of all nations ; 
(2) that the Gaza strip should not be used, as it had been in 
the past, as a base for Egyptian fedayeen attacks against Israel. 
As stated below, both Mr. Ben-Gurion and the Israeli repre- 
sentative at the U.N. insisted that Israel should receive U.N. 
guarantees on both these points. 

The Gulf of Akaba extends for 100 miles between the Negev and the 
Red Sea, the coastline on either side being iminhabitod desert. The 
frontiers of Israel, Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia oonvorge at the 
head of the Gulf, whore there are two ports— -Elath and the Jordanian 
port of Akaba. The entrance to the Gulf is commanded by tho two 
small Islands of Tiran and Sanafir, on which the Egyptians had 
installed garrisons in addition to erecting coastal batteries at two 
points on the western shore of the Gulf. As a result, Israeli shipping 
had been prevented from using tho Gulf of Akaba, which is Israel’s 
outlet to the Rod Sea and tho Indian Ocean. 

Since November last, when Tiran and Sanaflr were captured by 
Israeli paratroops and the Egyptian gun emplacements destroyed, 
Israeli cargo vessels had been free to navigate the Gulf of Akaba 
and to use the port of Elath for the first time for six years. British 
supply ships to Akaba, Saudi Arabian fishing vessels, and ships of 
other nationalities had also sailed into and out of the Gulf without 
hindrance. A 1,400-ton frigate of the Israeli Navy arrived at Elath on 
Jan. 4 after an 18, 000-mile voyage round the Cape. 


The Gaza Strip, 30 miles long and seven miles wide, was formerly 
part of undivided Palestine and has never legally been part of Egypt. 
Under the U.N. resolution partitioning Palestine into Jewish and 
Arab States, it was to have formed part of the Palestinian- Arab 
Stale envisaged In that resolution. Occupied by the Egyptian Army 
on the first day of the Palestine War, it remained under Egyptian 
control under the 1940 armistice agreements, and bad had an 
Egyptian Military Governor until November last, when the territory 
was captured by Israeli forces and an Israeli Mifitary Govemor 
installed. In addition to its normal population of about 100,000, 
over 200,000 Palestine Arab refugees have been living in the Gaza 
strip since 1948, their welfare being a responsibility of the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agenoy (UNRWA). The Gaza strip Is ^rgely 
barren and unproductive, only about one-quarter being under 
cultivation. During recent years it had been a base for many 
fedayeen attack.- into Israeli territory, and the scene of frequent 
clashes between Egyptian and Israeli forces. 


Israeli Withdrawal from Sinai. - Evacuation of El Arish.- 
Repatriation of Egyptian Prisonera-of-War. 

Bv agreement between General Burns and General Dayan, 
who had six meetings at Lydda (Israel) during December and 
January, tho Israeli forces were withdrawn from Sinai in three 
stages, phased with the take-over of evacuated areas by the 
UNEF : (1) in the first stage, ending on Jan. 8, the Israeli 
Army withdrew to the line Abu Awmgila-El Quseuna (running 
west of El Arish) and thence southward to the tip of the 
peninsula : (2) in the second stage, ending on Jan. 15, the 
Israeli forces evaouated El Arish, the capital of Sinai and 
centre of the Egyptian administration ; (8) in the third and 
final stage, completed on Jan. 22, Israeli forces had withdrawn 


from the whole of Sinai except for the west coast of the Gulf of 
Akaba and the Gaza strip. All Egyptian gun emplacements, 
fedayeen bases, and other military installations were destroyed 
before the occupied areas were evacuated. 

El Arish. was taken over by Yugoslav troops on Jan. 15, without 
incident, at a ceremony attended by General Dayan and U.N. 
officers. Press correspondents reported that the only apparent 
damage during the 75-day Israeli occupation was the destruction of 
the Egyptian military barracks, the town being otherwise intact. On 
the same day the ancient Monastery of St. Catherine, in southern 
Sinai, was taken over from the Israelis by Indian paratroopers. 
Contrary to Egyptian allegations that the monastery had been looted 
during the Israeli occupation, a U.N. mission headed by Unesoo 
officials found the monastery completely undamaged and all its 
historio records and documents intaot. The Archimandrite Christo- 
phoros informed U.N. officers and Unesco representatives that the 
Israelis had left the monastery “ in perfect order.” [The monastery 
is believed to have been built by the East Roman Emperor Justinian 
in honour of St. Catherine of Alexandria.] 


The 5,881 Egyptian pnsoners-of-war captured by the Israeli 
Army during the Sinai campaign were repatriated in three 
batches on Jan. 21, 27, and 31, in exchange for four Israeli 
prisoners held by the Egyptians. The repatriation was carried 
out near Rafah through the intermediary of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, in co-operation with the Egyptian Red 
Crescent and the Israeli Red Shield and under the supervision 
of U.N. officers. A first group of 27 Egyptian prisoners, all of 
whom were gravely ill, had been released by Israel on Dec. 4 
and were flown from Lydda to Cairo in Italian planes chartered 
by the International Red Cross. 

One of the Egyptian prisoners — Captain Yousef Nada, company 
commander of an Egyptian infantry regiment, and the son of an 
Egyptian father and a British mother — refused te be repatriated 
and asked to be sent to Britain, where he was born. He said that he 
did not want to return to Egypt because it was “ a Fascist State — a 
dictatorship with power in the hands of a clique of officers who keep 
the best positions for themselves and their relatives.” He was given 
temporary asylum in Israel. 

The four repatriated Israelis said that they had been frequently 
beaten, tortured, and kept in solitary confinement during their 
captivity In order to make them disclose military information. 
Three of the men had been detained by the Egyptians for over a year 
after being oaptured in border incidents, while the fourth was an 
Israeli air officer who had been shot down over Sharm-el-Sheikh — the 
only Israeli oaptured in the Sinai campaign. 


Dr. Hammarskjdld’s Report to General Assembly on 
Progress of Israeli Withdrawal. 

The U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjold, presented 
to the General Assembly on Jan. 16 a report on the withdrawal 
of the Israeli forces and related questions— in particular, the 
situation in the Gaza strip and the Gulf of Akaba, and the 
measures which should be taken to avoid raids by either side 
into the territory of the other. The report is summarized below 
under cross-headings. 

The Israeli Withdrawal from Sinai. After recapitulating the 
resolutions adopted by the General Assembly on Nov. 2, Nov. 4, 
Nov. 7, and Nov. 24, and pointing out that the Anglo-French forces 
had withdrawn from Port Said, “ thus achieving full compliance with 
one aspect of the requirement defined in the four resolutions,” Dr. 
Hammarskjold gave the following details of the Israeli withdrawal 
from Sinai : 

(1) By Dec. 3, 1956, Israeli forces had withdrawn from the Sue* 
Canal area to a distance of about 50 kilometres eastward ; (2) by 
Jan. 7-8 they had withdrawn to a line roughly following meridian 
33 deg. 44 min. [i.e. the Abu Aweigila-El QuseimalineJ; (3)by Jan. 15 
they had withdrawn another 25-30 kilometres eastward, this phase 
involving the occupation by UNEF of El Arish and the Monastery of 
St. Catherine ; (4) on Jan. 14 the Israeli Government had informed 
him (a) that the entire Sinai desert would be evacuated by Ja m 22 
“ -with the exception of the Sharm-el-Sheikh area — that is, the strip 
of the western ooast of the Gulf of Akaba which ensures freedom of 
navigation through the Straits of Tiran into the Gulf ” ; and (a) that 
the Government of Israel was “ prepared to enter forthwith into 
conversations with the Seoretary-General in connexion with the 
evacuation of this strip.” a 

Dr HammarskjOld confirmed that the Sinai peninsula had been 
evacuated except for the Sharm-el-Sheikh area, and said that the 
U N and Israeli Commanders would have a further meeting at which 
the latter would be asked “ to define the precise meaning of the 
* Sharm-el-Sheikh area * and * the strip of the western coast of the 
Gulf of Akaba.’ ” Dr. HammarskJ51d added : “ The intentions of 
the Government of Israel concerning . . . the withdrawal erf Israeli 
foroes from the Gaza strip have not been made known to the 
Secretary-General.” . 

The Armistice Lines, the Gaza Strip, and Prevention of Border 
Raids. The General Assembly’s resolution of Nov. 2, Dr. Hainmar- 
skiold continued, had called for action on three specific points in its 
operative paragraph : (1) all parties had been urged to withdraw 
23 ? Trcef^mptly behind the armistice lines ; (2) the Secretary- 
General had been asked to “ observe and report promptly on 
compliance with this resolution ; and (3) the parties concerned were 
urged “ to desist from raids across the armistice lines . . . ana to 
observe scrupulously the provisions of the armistice agreements. 
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After commenting that “ the three points in this operative para- 
graph, while existing simultaneously within the terms of the para- 
graph, were not linked together conditionally,” Dr. HammarskjOld 
continued : u The U.N. Emergency Foroo will on Jan. 22 roach the 
armistice demarcation line wherever it follows the north-oastorn 
boundary of the Sinai desert. At that stage the last two points of the 
resolution of Nov. 2 will assume added Importance . . . One of those 
points is the request for full observance of the provisions of the 
armistice agreements. This request makes it clear that tho with- 
drawal of Israeli foroes must bo behind the armistice line as estab- 
lished in the Kgyptian-Israeli agreement. In this context it is to be 
noted . . . that the Israeli communication [to tho U.N. Secretary- 
General, referred to above] is silent about withdrawal from the Gaza 
strip, which, according to the armistice agreement, falls on the 
Egyptian side of the armistice demarcation line . . . 


As regards the Gulf of Akaba, Mrs. Meir stressed that Israel's 
sole concern was to prevent the reimposition of the Egyptian 
blockade, and to secure tho right of free passage to ships of all 
nationalities. 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.B.A.) commended the Afro- Asian resolution as 
“ reasonable and moderate ” because It avoided condemnation and 
recrimination and was focused on the Immediate problem. Without 
referring specifically to tho Gaza strip or the Gulf of Akaba, he said 
that “ tho areas in question have boon major sources of tension in the 
past," and expressed the opinion that the UNEF ” should bo so 
deployed as to be in a position to prevont a recurrence of hostile 
activities." The IJ.S.A. felt it important that UNEF should ** move 
in Immediately behind tho withdrawing Israeli foroes to ensure the 
maintenance of the eoase-flro and to safeguard the armistice agree- 
ments.' ’ 


“ The other point mentioned . . . refers to raids aoross the armistice 
lines into neighbouring territory. Suoh raids are prohibited In the 
armistice agreements . . . [and! . . . the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organization (UNTSO), established under those agreements, has as 
one of its main duties the prevention of incursions and raids. In 
accordance with the call for scrupulous observance of the armistice 
agreements, it Is for the parties concerned to take all appropriate 
measures to give UNTSO the nooessary support to render it fully 
effective. It is the primary duty of fche U.N. Emergency Forco to 
supervise and enforce the cease -Are to which tho parties committed 
themselves In response to the resolution of Nov. 2. Appropriate 
liaison should be established between those two U.N. auxiliary 
organizations — " 

The Gulf of Akaba. *' The communication of Jan. U from the 
Government of Israel . . . indicates that tho evacuation of tho coastal 
strip is anticipated, although further dismissions with, tho Secretary - 
General arc suggested. The area referred to and the islands opposite 
Sharm-el-Sheikh and Tiran are Egyptian territory, or territory under 
Egyptian Jurisdiction on tho basis of an agreement with Saudi 
Arabia. Under the terms of tho General Assembly's resolution, 
the [Israeli] forces should bo withdrawn from those territories.” 

Dr. HammarskjOld agreod that ** tho international significance of 
the Gulf of Akaba may he considered to justify tho right of innocent 
passage through the Straits of Tiran and tho Gulf in accordance with 
the recognized rules of International law.” He added, however, that 
” a discussion of this matter, and Its possible relation to the notion 
requested in the General Assembly’s resolutions on the Middle East 
crisis,” did not fall within the mandate imposed on him under those 
resolutions. 

Afro-Asian Resolution on Withdrawal to Armistice 
Lines. - Adoption by General Assembly. 

A resolution was presented in the General Assembly on 
Jan. 17 by 25 countries of the Afro-Asian group which, after 
taking note of the Secretary-General’s report, (1) noted “with 
regret and concern ” the failure of Israel to comply with the 
various resolutions passed by the General Assembly m November 
last ; and (2) requested Dr. Hammarskidld “ to continue his 
efforts for securing the complete withdrawal of Israel in 
pursuance of the above-mentioned resolutions, and to report to 
the General Assembly within live days.” 

The resolution was adopted on Jan. 10, after a two-day 
debate, by 74 votes to two (Israel and .France), with two 
abstentions (Cuba and Costa Rica) and two countries absent 
(Hungary and South Africa). It was supported by the United 
States, Great Britain, the Commonwealth countries, nearly all 
the Latin American countries, and the Communist bloc, in 
addition to the Afro-Asian group. 

Dr. Fawzl (Foreign Minister of Egypt;) accused Israel of “ con- 
temptuously ” ignoring the earlier U.N. resolutions, of seeking to 
impose conditions for her compliance with those resolutions, and of 
"picking and choosing” from the resolutions— ” taking one piece 
and leaving another, carrying out one part and throwing other parts 
overboard.” lie demanded that Israel should withdraw uncondi- 
tionally from all territories previously under Egyptian control, and 
comply fully with all U.N, resolutions on the subject. 

Mrs. Golds Meir (Foreign Minister of Israel) emphasized that her 
Government sought U.N. guarantees, firstly, against any renewal of 
Egyptian fedayem attaoks from the Gaza strip, and secondly, against 
a reimposition of the Egyptian blockade In the Straits of Tiran and 
the Gulf of Akaba. After declaring that It was “ inconceivable ” to 
the Israeli Government that " the nightmare of the past eight years 
should be restablished in Gaza with International sanction,” Mrs. 
Meir added : “ The mero entry into this area of the U.N. Emergency 
Force, even with the specific aim of preventing belligerency, would 
not in itself be a solution, for there is as yet no clarity about the 
functions of UNEF or the duration of its tenure . . . Shall Egypt be 
allowed once more to organize murder and sabotage in the strip ? 
Shall she be allowed to condemn the loaal population to permanent 
Impoverishment, and to block any solution of the refugee problem 1 ” 

Mrs. Meir said that Israol hoped shortly to present “ detailed 
plans ” whereby peace and stability could be assured to fche Gaza area, 
the economic future of its population assured, and the refugee problem 
solved in co-operation with tho United Nations. ” The withdrawal of 
Israeli military forces from tho Gaza strip can well he one of the 
elements in the arrangements which we envisage,” she added. 


Sir Percy Spender (Australia) urged that Egyptian troops should 
not “ direotly or indirectly ” reoooupy the Gaza strip and the Gulf of 
Akaba coastline when Israeli foroes withdrew from those areas, since 
it would create again a situation of “ Imminent danger.” Positions 
relinquished by the Israelis * 4 must bo occupied effectively by tho 
UNEF for as long os is necessary to establish procedures for fche 
settlement of the problems existing in these areas,” Israel should 
comply with the Assembly’s resolution* Sir Percy sold, ” provided It 
is understood that the UNEF remains ns a buffer between the two 
countries (Israel and Egypt] until a final solution of the problems in 
this area is determined.” After stressing the importance of solving 
the refugee problem in tho Gaza strip* he declared that it was 
" impossible to envisage that ihlH area could for years to come be 
permitted to serve ns a basis of operations for Egyptian fminymn 
activities.” 

Commander Allan, Noble (U.K. Minister of Htato for Foreign Affairs) 
said that Israel had very serious grievances against Egypt, These 
grievances, however, did not justify her attack, and ” still less has 
my Government ever considered that Israel was entitled to derive any 
territorial advantage frotn her attack on Egypt.” 


Britain, lie continued, had withdrawn her forces from Egypt 
because she felt confident that the U.N. Emergency Force would be 
enabled to fulfil all the purposes for which it was created, Tho 
General Assembly, for IIh part, must he prepared to face fundamental 
issues squarely If there was not to be a wit, urn to the tension and 
Instability which had threatened the peace of the Middle East for so 
many years. The rapid build-up of UNEF had been a remarkable 
feat of improvisation, and that foroo, ” now clearly an effective 
body,” should bo capable of carrying out all Iho functions entrusted 
to It by tho General Assembly. 

By insisting on the withdrawal of Israeli forces, ho went on, the 
U.N. had Inevitably assumed responsibility for solving the problems 
that arose. This made It Imperative that UNEF should he so deployed 
as to prevent a recurrence of attacks by either side against the other. 
In this connexion tho U.K. hoped that l)r» HammiirnkJOid would be 
able to elaborate on the Idea, contained in his report, that UNEF 
might assume the responsibilities hitherto carried out by the Truce 
Supervision Organization and might be deployed “ ns a shield to 
separate the parties at sensitive points.” 

Ah regards the Gulf of Akaba and tho Htruils of Tiran, Commander 
Noble declared : ” II, M. Government would support any acceptable 
form of hitomnt I o utilization or any other arrangements guaranteeing 
free passage through tho Htralts and the Gulf, to which Jordan, no 
less than Israel, would be entitled.” 

With regard to the Gaza strip, If.M, Government had already 
stated unequivocally that Israeli forces should bo withdrawn from 
that area in accordance with the Assembly’s resolutions (see Mr, 
Solwyn Lloyd’s speech of Dee. 15 page 153201, Everyone recognized 
tho need for more permanent arrangements to ensure tho main- 
tenance of peace In this seuiltlve area, and the British Government- 
took tho view that the Gaza strip might perhaps come under some 
forai of International administration and control, 


Commander Noble concluded : ” We are all acutely aware of the 
need to reopen the Hues Canal to world shipping with the utmost- 
speed, and to restore freedom of navigation in accordance with the 
Assembly's resolution of Nov. 2. The other outstanding problem of 
the area is the question of Settling the dispute between Israel and the 
Arab States ... We will support any settlement that can be obtained 
through the U.N. or by any other means ... In approaching this 
problem, we must recognize that there is widespread suspicion and 
fear on the part of the Arab Btates that Israel will in future seek to 
expand. Any settlement must be such as to remove these suspicions 
and fears.” 


Mr. Lester Pearson (Canada) suggested that tho UNEF ” could be 
deployed In the area of the demarcation lines from the Mediterranean 
to the GUM of Akaba, where it could function to prevent incidents, 
keep the peace, and secure the cessation of hostilities already brought 
about by the United Nations.” He emphasized that the Gulf of 
Akaba should be open to ship? of alt nations ; asked that U,N. 
observers should be stationed in the pm to ensure freedom of 
navigation ; and stressed that there must be no return to the condi- 
tions which had prevailed during the last eight years. 


M. Georges-Picot (France) described the Afro-Asian resolution as 
premature,” and suggested that Dr. HammarskjOld should have 
further discussions with the Egyptian and Israeli Governments, The 
U.N. should obtain assurances from Egypt that there would In future 
be no Interference with navigation In the Gulf of Akaba, or any 
renewal of fedaymn attacks from the Gaza strip. 
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Israeli Insistence on U.N. Guarantees for Gaza Strip and 
Gulf of Akaba. - Declaration by Mr. Ben-Gurion. - Israeli 
Proposals presented to United Nations. 

In a speech to the Knesset in Jerusalem on Jan. 23, the 
Prime Munster of Israel (Mr. David Bcn-Gurion) reiterated 
that Israel would not withdraw from the Gulf of Akaba until 
guarantees had been obtained whereby freedom of navigation 
would be assured to Israeli shipping and to vessels of all nations. 
Israeli forces would be withdrawn from the Gaza strip when 
similar guarantees had been given against any renewal of 
fedayecn raids, but the Israeli civilian administration should 
continue to function in the area until satisfactory arrangements 
for its future had been worked out with the United Nations. 
In the course of lus speech Mr. Ben-Gurion said that Israel was 
ready to sign a mutual non-aggression treaty with Egypt 
immediately' as confirmation of her position that she did not 
consider herself in a state of war with Egypt. 

Mr. Ben-0 urlon declared that “ Israel, perhaps more than any othor 
country, is interested in strengthening the authority of the United 
Nations to safeguard peace and international justice.” He recallod, 
however, that when, on the very day of her creation in 1948, Israel 
was attacked by five Arab countries-- four of which v ere members of 
the U.N.—-: neither the General Assembly nor the Security Council had 
“ lifted a linger to come to our assistance or even rebuked the 
aggressors.” Since then the Arab States had violated the armistice 
agreements, ignored U.N. resolutions, and organized boycott, 
blockade, and guerrilla warfare against Israel with the proclaimed 
intention of “ wiping her oft the face of the cartin’* In the face of the 
largo Communist arms suppllos to Egypt, and of the Egyptian- 
Syrian- Jordanian military pact for the “ liquidation ” of Israel, 
Israel had launched hor Sinai campaign in self-defence at a time when 
she was faced with deadly danger. “ When a nation’s life is in danger, 
he declared, “its first duty is to act in solf-defonco. That is what 
we did.” 

With reference to the shortcomings of the U.N. Organization, 
Mr. Bon-Gurion quoted the following comment recently made by 
M. Spank, the first President of the U.N. General Assembly and 
Foreign Minister of Belgium : “In the present U.N. sot-up, which 
is not what its founders wished or hoped for, everything short of 
war is permitted. Treaties may bo violated and promises broken, a 
nation may be licensed to monaco its neighbours— -just as long as thoro 
is no actual war. The attitude of Egypt during the last few months 
is a case in point.” 

Continuing, Mr. Ben-Gurion said that in the U.N. resolutions of 
Nov. 2 and subsequent elates thdre was n6 Indication that those parts 
applicable to Egypt were intendod to be carried out, whereas Israel 
had been under constant pressure to carry out those parts of the 
resolutions applicable to herself. Israel, which had evacuated 50,000 
square kilometres of the Hinai desert the entire area except for the 
coastal strip on the Gulf of Aluvha— was entitled to expoot that the 
U.N Force would refrain from restoring the status quo in Sinai : 
namely, its transformation into a base for aggression against Israel. 
She was also entitled to expect that freedom of navigation would be 
ensured in the Gulf of Akaba to all vessels without discrimination, 
Israeli and Arab alike, and that the Egyptian blockade would not 
be reimposed. 

After emphasizing that the Gaza strip had nover boon Egyptian 
territory, and declaring that It had been seized by Egypt in 194.8 as 
“ a springboard Cor aggression against Israel,” Mr. Ben-Gurion 
stressed that thoro was no intention of maintaining Israeli military 
forces in the area, lie added, however : “ For the benefit of the 
area’s inhabitants, Israel must remain in the strip while a suitable 
relationship Is established between the Israeli administration and the 
United Nations. The administration will maintain the Internal 
security of the strip, wlU continue to develop self-government, and 
will ensure public sor vices, health, education, electrloity, irrigation, 
communications, agrioulturo, trade, and industry. Israel will make 
all possible and necessary efforts to lift the 60,000 destitute residents 
of the strip from their present miserable condition and help to secure 
for them decent conditions of existence and a reasonable standard 
of life . . . 

** The position of the Gaza strip is unique. No U.N. Force, by Its 
very character, could prevent the organization of F edayeen bands by 
the Egyptian authorities in that area, and their employment In Israeli 
territory. The entry of a U.N. Force in the strip would result in a 
deterioration of the security position of Israel settlements along the 
border of the strip, and everywhere within Israel’s limited area.” 

As regards the Gulf of Akaba, Mr. Ben-Gurion declared that 
Israeli foroes would be withdrawn on the following conditions : 

(1) Tho four countries with coastlines on the Gulf-— Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan, and Saudi Arabia-should conclude an agreement on freedom 
of navigation* 

(2) Fending a final settlement between Egypt and Israel, the U.N. 
Emergency Force should be stationed at the mouth of the Gulf. 

( 3 ) Special arrangements should be made on freedom of navigation 
for vessels of all nations. 

Iff conclusion, Mr. Ben-Gurion said : “ The people of Israel, the 
oldest of the peoples of the Middle East, whioh has bequeathed to 
many nations the foundations of their faith and their spiritual 
culture, appeals to the conscience of the world that everything should 
be done to avert the possibility of the outbreak of a new conflict in 
the Middle East and to secure the establishment of real peaoe, so that 
the lands of the Bible, in oo-operation with one another, may again 
become a source of inspiration and blessing to the world.” 


The Knesset approved the Prime Minister’s statement by 
54 votes to 17, the opposition consisting of 11 members of the 
Ileruth (right-wing nationalist) party and the six Communists. 
Spokesmen of the Heruth attacked the Government for not 
having insisted on a peace settlement with Egypt as a condition 
for withdrawal from the Sinai peninsula. 

The detailed proposals of the Israeli Government, as outlined 
by Mr. Ben-Gunon, were presented to Dr. Hammarskjold on 
Jan. 24 by Mr. Eban (Israeli representative at the U.N., and 
Ambassador m Washington) and were circulated to all U.N. 
member-countries. They comprised (1) a general statement of 
Israel’s policy ; (2) proposals for the Sharm-el- Sheikh area in 
the Gull' of Akaba ; (3) a statement on the functions of the 
U.N. Emergency Force ; and (4) proposals for the future of 
the Gaza strip. 

Statement of Policy. 

After commenting that “ an international interest ” was involved 
in the Gulf of Akaba question, and that the problem of the Gaza 
strip was “ especially complex,” the statement continued 

“ Israel’s approach to these problems is influenced primarily by 
tho policy of belligerency maintained by Egypt for several years. 
This policy finds expression in the Egyptian doctrine of a ‘ state of 
war ’ , in Egypt’s refusal to recognize Israel’s Charter rights of 
sovereignty, independence and integrity , and in the organization by 
Egypt of hostile acts, including raids, armed attacks, and blockade 
activities in tho Suez Canal and the Gulf of Akaba. 

“ It is clear that Israel’s policy toward Egypt must be influenced 
by Egypt’s polioy toward Israel, since the duties of member-States 
toward each other under the Charter are governed by the principle of 
reciprocity . . On Nov. 4, 1956, and thereafter Israel attempted to 

clarify whether Egypt intends to maintain a state of war against 
Israel ; whether she agrees to recall fedayeen gangs under her control 
in other territories ; whether she will suspend the economic boycott 
and blockade of Israel-bound shipping in the Suez Canal; and 
whether she will agree to enter into negotiations with Israel with a 
view to the establishment of poace. Egypt’s lack of response to these 
questions can only be interpreted as signifying that she intends to 
maintain her belligerent polioy toward Israel on land, sea and in 
the air. 

“ Tliis consideration strengthens Israel’s concern to ensure that 
the withdrawal of her forces should not be undertaken in such a 
manner as to strengthen the serious likelihood of warlike acts 
against her. 

“ The position would be radically different if Egypt would agree to 
a policy of simultaneous liquidation of belligerent acts. Israel is 
willing at any time to sign a protocol or other instrument for the 
mutual and simultaneous liquidation of belligerency ; or a non- 
aggression pact. 

The Gulf of Akaba. 

“ (1) The aim [of Israel’s policy] is the simultaneous reconciliation 
of two objectives — the withdrawal of Israeli forces, and the guaran- 
teeing of permanent freedom of navigation by the prevention of 
belligerent acts against shipping in the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf 
of Akaba. 

“ ( 2 ) The need for accompanying any withdrawal of Israeli forces 
by related measures for ensuring free navigation and the prevention 
of belligerency is dictated by the following oonsi derations : 

“ (a) For six years Egypt has imposed illegal restrictions on the 
passage of shipping to Elath through the establishment pf gun 
positions at Sharm-el-Sheikh. 

“ (b) If Egypt were to re-establish her gun positions and exercise 
forcible restrictions on Israel-bound shipping, a grave danger would 
arise to peace and security. It Is axiomatic that the General Assembly 
oannot intend its resolutions to lead ... to the restoration of an 
illegal situation with a consequent eruption of conflict. , 

“ (c) Egypt has not taken any steps to comply with the basic 
decision against belligerency and maritime restrictions adopted fey 
the Security Council on Sept. 1, 1951 [i.e. the Suez Canal resolution!. 
This fact has a direct effect on Israel’s need to be safeguarded against 
maritime blockade in other waterways. 

“ (d) Many nations have a legitimate interest in freedom of naviga- 
tion in the Gulf of Akaba , and m the recent discussion of the General 
Assembly there was a wide consensus of opinion m favour of 
establishing suitable measures forthwith for ensuring freedom of 
navigation. 

« ( 6 ) The deprivations suffered in the past, and still being suffered 
by many nations, including Israel, through Egypt’s refusal to comply 
with her international obligations in the Suez Canal, make it impera- 
tive to ensure that the blockade is never restored in the Gulf of 
Akaba. 

“ (3) Egyptian compliance with the Security Council’s decision of 
Sept. 1,1951, has legal and chronological priority over Israel’s duty to 
fulfil recommendations in whioh Egypt has an interest. Accordingly, 
Israel formally requests the Secretary-General to ascertain Egypt’s 
intentions with respect to the 1951 resolution of the Security Council. 

“ ( 4 ) Many delegations in the General Assembly raised the possi- 
bility that UNEF might be so deployed as to contribute to a 
solution of this problem. Some delegations invited the Secretary- 
General to make proposals in this connexion. 
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** ( 5 ) The Government o f Israel considers that UNEF could bo a 
factor in the solution of this problem if the following arrangements 
were confirmed and implemented : 

(a) On the withdrawal of Israeli forces, the positions evacuated 
along the western coast of the Gulf of Akaba would be hold by the 
UNEF. 

(, b ) It would be the function of UNEF to see that freedom of 
navigation was maintained and belligerent acts avoided in the Gulf of 
Akaba and the Straits of Than. The prevention of acts of belliger- 
ency is definitely within UNEF’s mandate. 

(c) UNEF would remain in the area so long as it has as its 
function the prevention of any renewal of hostilities. 

(d) In view of the above considerations, UNEF would maintain its 
position along the western shore of the Gulf until another olfootive 
means was agreed upon between the parties concerned for ensuring 
permanent freedom of navigation and the absence of belligerent acts 
in the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Akaba. 

(e) Suoli effective moans would bo deemed to havo boon found when 
a peace settlement was achloved, or when soouro freedom of naviga- 
tion was guaranteed by other international instruments to which 
Israol was a party.” 

Functions of the U.N. Emergency Force. 

« ( 1 ) AH the elements in the above proposals (the withdrawal of 
forces ; the need to guarantee free navigation ; the assignment of 
UNEF with the function of preventing belligoroncy ; and the need 
to secure compliance with the Security Council’s resolution of Hopt. 1, 
1951) were advocated by many delegations in the recent General 
Assembly debato. 

« (2) It is evident that if UNEF is to devolop its capacity to help 
solve this problem, more clarity and precision are needed in defining 
its character, its functions, and, above all, the duration of its tonuro 
and the conditions for the termination of its assignments. The need 
for suoh precision is the more urgent in view of the fact that many 
delegations, including those whoso troops compose tho Force, have 
expressed conflicting views on the functions and nature of the Force.” 

The Gaza Strip. 

*• Israel’s approach to this question comprises tho following 
considerations : 

“ (l) Tho Egyptian occupation of Gaza arose out of acts of force 
committed in 1948 during an attempt to overthrow a recommendation 
of the General Assembly, and in defiance of successive cease-fire 
resolutions by tho Security Council. 

“ (2) Tho area has never boon part of Egypt and its Inhabitants arc 
not Egyptian citizens. 

“ (3) During olght years of occupation Egypt has used the Gaza 
strip solely as a springboard for assaults against Israel. The ftiduymn 
movement had its main centres and recruiting grounds In Gaza. As 
a result, Gaza was a source of constant throats to peace and tran- 
quillity over a largo part of Israel’s territory, 

“ (4) During tho occupation Egypt made no attempt to rehabilitate 
any of Gaza’s refugoe population, or to develop tho political freedom 
or economic welfare of the permanent residents of the zone. 

“ (5) At tho present time law and order provail in Gaza. Its 
municipal Institutions and public utilities are soundly established. 
Autonomous local government is being developed, and numerous 
economic advantages accrue to tho zone from tlio association of its 
economic life with that of Israol. 

“ ( 8 ) Israel does not seek to annex Gaza or to maintain its military 
forces there. On the other hand, Israel is tho only Htate which ban a 
direct interest in a peaooful, ordorly, and prosperous Gaza strip. 

” In the light of those considerations, Israel offers tho following 
programme for study and comment : 

” (a) No Israeli military forces will remain in the Gaza strip. 

“ (5) Israel will continue to supply administrative services, including 
agriculture, education, health, industry, and labour welfare. 

** (c) Law and order will he maintained by the Israel Polico (inclu- 
ding looal police). 

“ (d) Israel will continue to make available, and to develop, 
public utilities suoh as eleotrioity and water. 

“ (e) Israel will continuo to develop local administration Jn towns 
and villages. 

" (f) Israel will support the development of moans of livelihood for 
the looal population of about 80,000, two-thirds of whom were 
unemployed under Egyptian administration. 

“ (or) The nocossary functions of security and administration are all 
covered by tho above proposals. An international military force 
would not bo able to undertake effectively the police duties necessary 
to prevent a recrudescence of f&daymn activities. Nor would such a 
force be in a position to carry out measures of administration and of 
economic development for the civilian population. For those reasons 
the entry of UNEF into tho Gaza area Is not envisaged under this 
plan. 

” (A) Israel will continue to eo-operato with the U.N. Belief and 
Works Agency in connexion with the care and maintenance of the 
refugees, 

“ ( i ) Israol will make full contribution toward any U.N. plan for 
the permanent settlement of the refugees. 

( j ) In connection with the above matters, Israel is ready to work 
out with the United Nations a suitable relationship with respect to 
tho Oasea strip.” ... 


Dr. Hammarskjnid’s Second Report. - InsUtence on 

Israeli Withdrawal from Gaza and Gulf of Akaba. 

The U.N. SooroUiry-Oencrnl, who lmd hud sepurute discus- 
sions on Jan. 20 wiLhMr. Khun and Dr. Kuw/.i, issued a second 
report to the General Assembly on Jan. 25, after the expiration 
of the live-day time limit set by the General Assembly for Israeli 
compliance with the resolution adopted on Jan. 10. 

In this report, an 11-page document of highly legalistic 
character, Dr. Ilammarskjdld rejected, by implication, Israel’s 
request for guarantees in the Gnz a strip and the Gulf oi Akaba, 
and stressed that the armistice agreements must remain in 
force until a peaceful settlement of the Aral)- Israel dispute. 
Easing his arguments on the continued validity of these 
agreements, he stressed that their provisions should be 
scrupulously observed by both sides and that the respective 
military forces had the obligation to withdraw to the armistice 
lines. Keiterating his previously expressed view that UNKF 
could only operate with the consent of the State in which it was 
stationed, he declared that the widening of UNKF's responsi- 
bilities to the Gaza strip would “ have to be based on agreement 
with Kgypl.” Dr* Ilammarskjbld envisaged the possibility of 
U.N. troops or observers being stationed on the Gulf of Akaba 
after the Israeli withdrawal ” to maintain quiet in the area,” 
but said that XJNMK should not be used “ to prejudge the 
solution of the controversial questions involved.” 

The first section of the report laid emphasis on two points : 
“(1) The United Nations cannot condone a change of the 
status juris resulting from military action contrary to the 
Charter. The Organization must; therefore maintain that the 
status juris existing prior to such military action be re-estab- 
lished by a withdrawal of troops, (2) The use of military 
force by the U.N,, other than that under Chapter VII of the 
Charter, requires the consent of the States in which the force 
is to operate ... It must, furthermore, be impartial, in the 
sense that it does not serve as a means to force a settlement, in 
the interests of one party, of political conflicts or legal issues 
recognized as controversial.” 

The report then discussed the situation in the Gaza strip 
and the Gulf of Akaba, as summarized below ; 

Tho Guam Strip. 

“ Tti considering tho situation in Gaza, It should ho taken into 
account that tho Egypttun-Israoll Armistice Agreement provides tlmt 
the armistice line is not to bo construed ... as a political or territorial 
boundary, and is delineated without prejudice to the rights, claims 
and positions of either party as regards the ultimate settlement of 
tho Palestine question. It goes on to say that ' the basic purpose 
of tho armistice line is to delineate the Hue beyond which the tinned 
forces of tho respective parties shall not move . * . ’ 

“ Although tho umilstioo Hue thus does not create any now rights 
Cor tho parties on either side, it resulted in a c/e fa do situation by 
leaving the * control * of tho territory In the hands of the Government, 
tho military forces of which were there In accordance with the 
stipulations of the armistice, Control In tills case obviously must be 
considered ns including administration and security ... It follows 
that the da facto administrative situation created under the armistice 
. . . can bo legally changed only through settlement between the 
parties. 

The armistice agreement was signed by both parties and remains 
in force until a peaceful settlement between them Is achieved. It was 
approved by the Hccurlty Council, Whatever arrangements the U.N* 
may wish to make lu order to further progress toward peaceful 
conditions, the agreement must be fully respected by it. Thus the 
U.N. cannot recognize a change of the da facto situation created under 
the agreement unless the change Is brought about through settlement 
between the parties. Nor, of course, can It lend Its assistance to the 
maintenance of a da facto situation contrary to the one created by the 
armistice agreement. 

44 These considerations exclude the U.N. from accepting Israeli 
control over the area, even if It ware of a non-military character. 
They would also exclude the deployment of the UNKF In the absence 
of Israeli troops, If suoh arrangements as those proposed by the 
Government of Israel were to be implemented, 

u Deployment of the UNEF In Qua, under the resolutions of the 
General Assembly, would have to be on the some bads as Its deploy- 
ment along the armistice line in the Sinai peninsula. Any broader 
function for it in that area, In view of the term* of the armistice 
agreement, would require the consent of Egypt. A widening of U.N, 
administrative responsibilities In the area, beyond its responsibilities 
for tho refugees, would likewise have to be based on agreement with 
Egypt , , . Therefore, although the U.N, General Assembly would be 
entitled to recommend tho establishment of a U.N. administration 
and to request negotiations to implement snob an arrangement, It 
would lack authority . . . unilaterally to require compliance, 

" The first Article of the armistice agreement provides that no 
aggressive action by the armed forces of either party shall be under- 
taken, planned or threatened against the people or armed forces of 
the ether. It establishes the right of each party to security and to 
freedom from fear of attack by the armed forces, of the other* This 
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Article assimilates the armistice agreement to a non-aggression pact 
providing for mutual and full abstention from belligerent acts. A 
restoration of relations botwoen the parties, more stable than those 
now prevailing, can therefore bo based on a reaffirmation of this 
Articlo , . . 

" The provisions [of the armistice agreement! have been under- 
mined progressively by the developments in recent years, and at the 
beginning of tlio crisis were not being fullilled r I hero is universal 
recognition that this state of affairs should not bo permitted to return. 
Kenewed full implementation of the armistice agreement obviously 
presumes such an attitude on the part of the Governments concornod, 
and such supporting measures as would guarantee a return to the 
state of affairs envisaged in the agreement . . . 

“ Whatever the state of non-oomplianco with tho armistice agree- 
ment before the crisis, it would seem apparent that a by-passing of 
that agreement now would seriously Impodo efforts to lay the founda- 
tion for progress toward solutions of pending problems. A return to 
full implementation of the agreement would be a valuable step 
toward reduction of tension and the establishment of peaceful 
conditions in the region . , . 

“ The UNEF is deployed at tho dividing line between tho forces of 
Israel and Egypt. The General Assembly concurred in the Secretary- 
General's [earlier! report (see above) which specifically referrod to 
tho deployment of the force on only ono side of the armistioo line. 
On this basis, the force would have units in the Gaza area as well as 
opposite El Auja. With tho demilitarization of tho El Auja zone in 
accordance with the armistice agreement, it might bo indicated that 
tho force should have units stationed also on tho Israel side of the 
armistice lino, at least in that zone. 

** Such deployment, which would require a now decision by the 
General Assembly, would have tho advantage that tho forco would be 
in a position to assume tho supervisory duties of the U.N. Trace 
Supervision Organization in all tho territory whore that organization 
now functions ... In both Gaza and El Auja the functions of UNTSO 
and UNEF would somewhat overlap if such an arrangement wore not 
to be made. As an arrangement of this kind was not foreseen by tho 
armistice agreement, it obviously would roquire tho consent of tho 
two parties to the agreement ..." 

In conclusion, Dr. Hammarskjdld said that UNEF and UNTSO 
should co-operate in preventing raids and incursions and should sock 
formal assurances from tho two parties to tho dispute. lie added 
that ho had received an assurance from Dr. Fawzi that “ the Govern- 
ment of Egypt doalros that all raids and Incursions across tho armistice 
lino, in both directions, bo brought to an end." 

The Gulf of Akaba. 

" In connexion with tho question of Israel's withdrawal from the 
Sharm-ol-Slioikh area, attention has been directed to tlio situation in 
the Gulf of Akaba and tlio straits of Than. This matter Is . . . not 
directly related to the present crisis. Tho concern evinced about it, 
however, calls for consideration of the legal aspects of the matter as a 
problem In its own right . . . 

** as stated In the previous report [I.e. Dr. Hammarskj Old's report 
of Jan. 10- — see above! the International significance of tho Gulf of 
Akaba may be considered to justify the right of innocent passage 
through the Htraits of Than and tho Gulf in accordance with recog- 
nized rules of International law. However, in its commentary to 
Article 17 of tho Articles of the Law of the Sea, the International 
Law Commission reserved consideration of the question : What 
would be the legal position of straits forming part of tho territorial 
sea of ono or more States and constituting the sole means of aocess 
to tho port of another State ? This description applios to the Gulf of 
Akaba and tho Straits of Than. A legal controversy exists as to tho 
extent of the right of innocent passage through these waters. 

“ Under these circumstances , . . whatever rights there may be In 
relation to the Gulf and the Htraits should be exercised with restraint 
on all sides. Any possible claims of belligerent rights should take 
Into account the International Interests Involved and therefore, if 
asserted, should be limited to clearly non-controversial situations. 

“ The Security Council, in Its resolution of Sept. 1, 1951 concerning 
the passage of international shipping through tho Suez Canal, con- 
sidered that 'since the [Palestine] armistice ... is of permanent 
character, neither party can reasonably assert that it actively is a 
belligerent or requires to exercise the right of visit, search and seizure 
for any legitimate purpose of self-defence’—- a basis on which the 
Counoil oallod upon Egypt to terminate the restrictions on the passage 
of shipping through the Canal. This finding of the Security Council 
has a direct bearing on the question under consideration. It remains 
valid and warrants corresponding conclusions as long as the assump- 
tions defined by the Council remain correct ..." 

Given the observance of tho armistioo agreement by both sides 
(Dr. Hammarskjdld continued), “ possible claims to rights of belli- 
gerency would at least be so much in doubt that, having regard for 
the general International interests at stake, no such claim should be 
exercised in the Gulf of Akaba and tho Straits of Tiraa. feuch a 
de facto position, if takon, obviously would he part of efforts to 
re-establish as complete an armistice regime as possible, and, as such, 
would be detached from the policy of implementation of the uncon- 
ditional General Assembly request for withdrawal behind the 
armistice lines . . * 

“ Israel troops^ on their withdrawal from the Sharm-el- Sheikh area, 
would be followed by the UNEF in the same way as in other parts of 
Sinai. The duties of the Force in respect of the cease-fire and the 
withdrawal will determine its movements. However, if it Is recog- 
nized that there Is need for such an arrangement, it may he agreed 


that units of the Force (or special representatives as observers) 
would assist in maintaining quiet in the area beyond what follows 
from this general pronciple . . . The UNEF should not be used so as to 
prejudge the solution of the controversial questions involved ..." 

Dr. Hammarskjold’s report gave rise to intense disappoint- 
ment in Israel, where a Foreign Ministry spokesman described 
it as “ a masterpiece of obscurity . . . remarkable no less for 
what it ignores than for some of the theories put forward.’ ’ 

Mr. Ben-Gurion, m a press statement on Jan. 28, said that the 
emphasis in the report " seems to be on legal formalism, associated 
with a past of Egyptian violence, bloodshed, and blockade, rather 
than on proposals which would promote peace in the area by 
preventing Egyptian aggression." The Israeli Government was 
“ gravely disappointed " that the Secretary-General’s report had 
u ignored the basic problem of Egypt’s claim that she is entitled, 
contrary to the U.N. Charter, to maintain a state of war against 
Israel, and her desire to restore a state of affairs in which she can 
resume her murder of Israel’s citizens and her blockade of Israel 
shipping." 


Further U.N. Resolutions for Israeli Withdrawal to 
Armistice Lines. 

The General Assembly held a further debate on the Middle 
East situation, extending over four days (Jan. 28-29 and 
Feb. 2-3), at the end of which it passed two more resolutions, 
each of which was sponsored jointly by Brazil, Colombia, 
India, Indonesia, Norway, the U.S.A., and Yugoslavia. 

(1) The first resolution, after recalling the earlier Assembly 
resolutions of Nov. 2, Nov. 4, Nov. 6, Nov. 24, 1956, and 
Jan. 19, 1957 : 


(a) Deplored “ the non-compliance of Israel to complete its 
withdrawal behind the armistice demarcation lines despite the 
repeated requests of the General Assembly ” ; 

(b) Called upon Israel “ to complete its withdrawal behind 
the armistice demarcation lines without further delay.” 

The resolution — the sixth of its kind passed by the General 
Assembly since the outbreak of the Middle East crisis — was 
adopted by 72 votes against two (France and Israel), with the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg abstaimng- 

(2) The second resolution, after taking note of the Secretary- 
General’s report of Jan. 25 : 

(a) Recognized that “ withdrawal by Israel must be followed 
by action which would assure progress toward the creation of 
peaceful conditions,” and “ noted with appreciation ” the 
Secretary-General’s report “ and the measures therein to be 
carried out upon Israel’s complete withdrawal ” ; 

( b ) Called upon Egypt and Israel “ scrupulously to observe 
the provisions of the 1949 armistice agreement.” 

(c) Declared that “ after the full withdrawal of Israel from 
the Sliarm-el-Sheikh and Gaza areas, the scrupulous main- 
tenance of the armistice agreement requires the placing of 
the U.N. Emergency Force on the Egyptian-Israeli armistice 
demarcation line and the implementation of other measures as 
proposed in the Secretary-General’s report, with due regard to 
the considerations set out therein with a view to . . . the 
maintenance of peaceful conditions in the area ” ; 

(i d ) Requested the Secretary-General, “ in consultation with 
the parties concerned, to take steps to carry out these measures 
and to report, as appropriate, to the General Assembly.” 

The resolution was adopted by 56 votes to nil, with 22 
abstentions — France, Israel, the Netherlands, all the II Arab 
countries, and eight of the rune Communist countries (Hungary 
being absent). 

The Assembly’s debate was opened by a number of spokesmen of 
the Arab countries, most of the speeches being marked by compara- 
tive restraint — although Mr. Mahgoub (Sudan) called upon all U.N. 
members to condemn Israel, and if possible to “ discard " her. 


Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.) called upon the Assembly to give 
decisive " support to Dr. Hammarskj old’s recommendations, and 
fid that the U.S. Government “ strongly supported " the Secretary- 
eueral's proposal for the deployment of UNEF on both sides of the 
snistice lines, “ particularly with regard to the sensitive positions 
[ the Gaza and El Auja sectors." Israel should withdraw her forces 
> the 1949 armistice lines “ without further delay," and when this 
as done "the UNEF should move m behind the withdrawing 
jraeli forces to assure the maintenance of the cease-fire and to safe- 
aard the armistice agreement." Mr. Lodge said that it was 
essential " that UNEF umts should he stationed at the Straits of 
Iran, but made it clear that the specific assurances asked by Israel 
juld only bo considered after the complete withdrawal of all Israeli 
>rces behind the armistice lines. 

Mr Kuznetsov (U.S.S.R.) asserted that the UNEF had been 
'eated “ in violation of the Charter," and said that its stationing in 
ie Gaza strip and the Sharm-el-Sheikh area would convert it into 
“ permanent army of occupation " designed to “ exert pressure on 
lervpt " Denouncing the “ Eisenhower doctrine ” for the Middle 
last, he declared that the U.N. was confronted with a new plan 
imed at substituting “ one colonial domination by another. 
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Mr. Lester Pearson (Canada) said that Dr. ITamm&t'skjflld had made 
roasonablo suggestions which could point the way to a solution oil the 
present deadlock after tlio withdrawal of Israeli troops. Ho urged 
that Israel's withdrawal to the armistice lines should be followod by 
immediate stops leading to tho creation of peaceful conditions in the 
area: in particular, (1) both sides should undertake to refrain from 
nil hostile activities and to obsorvo the armistice agreements 
sorupnlously ; (2) tlio UNEF should bo deployed on both sides of the 
armistice line in the Gaza strip bo as to prevent raids and incursions. 
Mr. Pearson also urged that tlio legal position in tlio Gulf of Akaba 
should be clarified, that Egypt should in the meantime give full 
guarantees that she would not interfere with freodom of shipping, 
and that UNEP troops should bo stationed in the area to ensure 
peaceful conditions. 

Commander Noble (U.K.) reiterated the British view that UNEP 
should act as a " shield ” between Egypt and Israel. A return to the 
armistice regime should not involve the assertion of any bolligoront 
rights by either sido, a provision which should apply to tho Gulf of 
Akaba and the Straits of Tiran. 

Dr. Fawzi (Egypt) stated the position of his Government as follows : 

(1) Israel must withdraw immediately behind tho armistice lines; 

(2) UNEF should then take up positions “ exclusively ” on both 
sides of these lines ; (3) tho entry of UNEF was subject to the 
consent of Egypt ; (4) UNEF was in Egypt “ not as an occupying 
force, not as a replacement for tho invaders, not to resolve any 
guostions relating to freedom of passage through the Hues! Canal or 
through territorial wators, not to Infringe Egyptian sovereignty, hut 
for tho solo purpose of giving expression to tho determination of tho 
United Nations to put an end to tho aggression against Egypt.” 

Mr. Eban (Israel) stressed that there could bo no return to the 
conditions of tho past eight years ; that belligerency must be 
renounced by both sides ; that there should bo no roomdosccnco of 
fedayeen raids or of the blockade in the Gulf of Akaba ; and that 
Egypt and Israel should move forward “ by diroot contacts " toward 
“ new relations of permanent peace.” 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.) reitoratod that Israel must withdraw 
“ forthwith,” and said that ho could ** not predict the consequences ” 
if Israel failed to comply with tho resolution. 

It was understood that Canada had declined to join the 
sponsors of the second resolution (all of whom, except tho U.S.A. , 
were countries contributing troops to the UNEF) because of its 
“ studiedly vague ” wording. Mr. Lester Pearson told the 
Assembly on Feb. 2 that Canada had “ doubts ” about the 
wording of the resolution in its present form, and would have 
preferred “ more precise ” language. He insisted, inter alia , 
that neither Egypt nor Israel should claim any belligerent 
rights, and that there should be no interference with freedom 
of navigation in the Gulf of Akaba. 

Israeli Request for U. N. Assurances against Renewal of 
Egyptian Blockade. - Government of Israel maintains 
Position on Gulf of Akaba and Gaza Strip. 

After a meeting of the Israeli Cabinet on Feb. 3, it was 
announced that Israel continued to adhere firmly to her posi- 
tion with regard to the Gaza strip and the Gulf of Akaba, as 
outlined by Mr. Ben-Gurion and communicated to the United 
Nations. It was further announced on Feb. 0 that Mr. Elian 
had had discussions with Dr. Hammarakjdld and had submitted 
to him : 

(1) A declaration, that Israel would " co-operate with U.N. efforts 
designed to establish peace in tho Middle East based on tho principles 
of the U.N. Charter.” 

(2) A request to the Soeretary-Goneral to ask tlio Egyptian Govern- 
ment whether it agreed to " tho mutual and full abstention from 
belligerent acts by land, sea and air on the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops.” 

(3) A reference to the Sliarm-ol-Shoikh area " o.nd tho related 
question of measures designed to prevent interference with free 
navigation in the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Akaba.” 

The Director-General of the Israeli Foreign Ministry (Mr. 
Walter Eytan), in a press statement on Feb. 8, emphasized 
(a) that Israel would not withdraw her forces from the western 
shore of the Gulf of Akaba without effective assurances of free 
navigation, and (/;) that she would not hand over control of the 
administration in the Gaza strip. He intimated that Mr. 
Ben-Gurion had informed President Eisenhower of Israel’s 
stand in reply to a letter sent by the U.S, President on Feb. 8. 
(No details were given of President Eisenhower’s letter, but 
it was understood to have urged compliance by Israel with 
the General Assembly’s resolutions.] Mr. Eytan added, 
however, that the situation would change “ radically, auto- 
matically, and immediately ” if Egypt responded satisfactorily 
to the Israeli request that she should agree to “mutual and 
full abstention from belligerency.” 

Mr. Eytan pointed out that without a positive declaration from 
Egypt to this effect, tlio security of Israel would continue to be 
endangered ; In such circumstances Israel dared not shift from the 
stand she hud taken In respoot of tho Gulf of Akaba and tho Gaza 


strip. Meanwhile, Dr. Ilammarskjdld had boon asked to define the 
arrangements ho thought it possible to make for the permanent 
stationing of U.N. forces along the Gulf of Akaba If Israel should 
withdraw her forces from that area. 

As regards Gaza, Israel would withdraw her military forces from 
tho area If It were agreed that the administration of tho strip should 
remain in Israeli hands. “ Home form of suitable relationship ” 
with the U.N. could he worked out, but It should not be allowed to 
hamper tho exorcise of full administrative authority by Israel. 
Mr. Eytan reiterated that, the stationing of the U.N. Emergency 
Force in tho Gaza area was unacceptable to Israel, 

Mr. Eytan said that the Government had not ruled out the 
possibility that sanctions might be imposed against Israel by 
the U.N., and had borne this possibility in mind when formu- 
lating its present policy* He added : “ We cannot he guided by 
double standards applied by the United Nations which result 
in one sot of judgments in respect of Egypt and another in 
respect of Israel,” (U.N. Information Centre, Condon - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York limes) 
(Prev. rep. Middle East, 15341 A 3 15316 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in January 1957. - Sterling reaches Dollar Parity Level. 

The Treasury announced on Feb. 4 that, the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves fell by $40,000,000 during January 
after taking into account (a) * 14,000,0000 received in U.S. 
defence aid, (b) $17,000,000 paid to EJMI. in part settlement 
of the December deficit, and (c) $3,000,000 paid to creditor 
countries in K.P.U. under bilateral settlements* As a result, 
the gold and dollar reserves stood at $2,084,000,000 on Jan. 81, 
compared with $2,183,000,000 on December 81, 1950 and 
$2,140,000,000 on January 81, 1950. 

It was pointed out in the press that the main reason for the 
fall in the reserves during January had been the considerable 
dollar expenditure on oil, which had not been met by drawing 
on the $500, 000, 000 credit extended to Britain by the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank. 

Provisional figures for tho E.P.U. January settlement showed that 
after a series of deficits starting in June, 11)50, Britain had a 
surplus of $9,000,000, 

For the first time since June 25, 1950, the sterling spot rate 
against the U.S. dollar passed the parity level of $2.80 on Jan. 
22 . After a slight decline on succeeding days, it reached parity 
again on Feb* 4.— (Treasury Press (Mice * - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep, 15307 A.) 


B. GERMANY. — Berlin. - Western Allies’ Protest 
against Militia Parade in East Berlin. 

The French, British, and U.S. Commandants in West Berlin 
issued a joint statement on Jan. 25 protesting against an armed 
Communist demonstration held in East; Berlin on Jan. 20 , 
During this demonstration over 10,000 armed factory workers 
organized into militia squads had marched in procession 
through the Eastern sector of the city In connexion with cere- 
monies commemorating the death in 1019 of the Communist 
leaders Wilhelm Uebkneeht and Bonn Luxemburg. 

The Allied statement reiterated that the whole of Berlin was 
still governed by rules drawn up by the four occupation Powers ? 
that under these rules armed demonstrations were banned and 
“ inconsistent with the special status of the city ” * and that 
such demonstrations created “ dangers for the city’s security.” 
The statement referred to two similar protests made by the 
Western allies during 1950. (New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev* rep. 14701 A*) 

C MONACO* — Birth of Princess Caroline. 

A daughter was bom on Jan. 28 to Prince Rainier and 
Princess Grace of Monaco, and was named Caroline Louise 
Marguerite. The infant princess is heir-presumptive to the 
throne of Monaco.- (Le Monde, Paris) (Pretv. rep. 14830 B.) 

Corrigendum. It was incorrectly stated in the footnote to 14880 B 
that the Principality of Monaco would pass under French sovereignty 
it the House of Grimaldi were to die out without male issue. This 
eventuality would only occur, however, if there were no heir to the 
throne of Monaco, cither male or female, As stated above, the 
intot princess is heir-presumptive, but if a son should be bom to 
I rinoo Rainier and Princess Grace he would become heir-apparent, 

(Ed. K.G.A.) 


*}• YU 9 ° 3 LAVIA. — Rejection of Appeal by M. 
Djilas against Three-year Sentence of Imprisonment. 

The Supreme Court of Serbia rejected on Jan. 27 an appeal 
lodged by M. Milovan Djilas, the former Vice-President of 
Yugoslavia, against his conviction on Deo. 12 , 1956, to three 
years’ imprisonment on charges of conducting aatl-State 
propaganda.— (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (*5373 B.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Administration’s Civil 
Rights Programme. - Progress of Racial Desegregation 
in Schools and Universities. - Protest Declaration by 
Southern Congressmen. - Counter-measures by Southern 
States. - Riots in Kentucky and Tennessee. - Segregation 
on Buses declared Illegal by Supreme Court. 

The U.S. Attorney-General, Mr. Herbert Brownell, submitted 
to Congress on April 9, 1930, two draft Bills providing for (a) 
the establishment of a bipartisan commission on civil rights ; 
(b) the appointment of an additional Assistant Attorney- 
General to direct the Government’s legal activities in this 
field ; (c) the creation of a new civil rights section in the 
Department of Justice ; (d) the strengthening of the law against 
intimidation of voters ; (e) powers for the Attorney- General to 
take legal action against conspiracies to interfere with civil rights. 

The Bill for the establishment of a Civil Rights Commission 
provided that it should consist of six members appointed by the 
President with the Sonato’s oonsent, of whom not more than three 
shonld belong to the samo political party. Tlio commission would 
(1) " investigate allegations that certain citizens of the United States 
aro being deprived of their right to vote or are being subjected to 
unwarranted economic pressures by reason of their colour, raeo, 
religion, or national origin " ; (2) “ study and colleot information 
concerning economic, social, and legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution " ; 
(3) “ appraise the laws and policies of the Federal Government with 
respect to equal protection of tho laws under the Constitution " ; 
and (4) submit its final report within two yoars of its establishment. 
It would be empowered to subpoena witnesses and to demand the 
production of written ovidonoo. 

In his accompanying letter to Congross, Mr. Brownell pointed out 
that the civil rights section of tho Justice Department was one of a 
number of sections within tho criminal division, and proposed that In 
view of the “ broadening legal octivity in the civil rights field " it 
shonld become a separate section undor the direction of an Assistant 
Attorney-General. The existing civil voting Statute, which was 
limited to deprivation of voting rights by State offioors or other 
persons purporting to act undor authority of law, should be amended 
in order to (1) ** prevent anyone from threatening, intimidating, or 
coercing an individual In the oxoroiso of his right to vote " ; (2) 
authorize the Attorney -General to bring civil proceedings in any oaso 
covered by tho Statute ; and (3) eliminate the requirement that all 
State administrative and judicial remedies must be exhausted before 
access could bo had to the Federal courts. Finally, Mr. Brownell 
proposed that, whereas at present conspiracies interfering with 
cortain rights could bo redrossod only by a civil suit by tho injured 
individual, tho Attorney-General should bo authorized to Initiate 
civil action in such cases. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives 
approved the Administration’s proposals on April 25, 1956. 

Seven southern members of the committee (six Democrats and one 
Republican) issued a minority roport on May 21 condemning the 
proposals on tho grounds that they would permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to “ invade ” Btato and local governments in matters Involving 
segregation and elections, and would constitute “ a oonstant threat 
to any State or local government and to virtually every officer and 
agent of such governments." A statement denouncing the proposals 
as " a flagrant violation of States' rights " which would lead to “ a 
further concentration of power in the Federal Government " and to 
* 4 deterioration of tho good will and harmonious relations existing 
between tho races " was subsequently issued on July 13 by 83 
Soutliorn members of the House of Representatives (79 Democrats 
and four Republicans). 

The Bill was passed by the House of Representatives on 
July 28, 1956, the voting being 279 to 126. Those supporting 
the Bill comprised 108 Republicans and 111 Democrats, while 
the opposition consisted of 102 Democrats (mostly from the 
Southern States) and 24 Republicans (five from the Southern 
States and 19 from 12 Slates north of the 44 Mason-Dixon 
line ”). In the Senate the Bill was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee headed by Senator Eastland (a Democratic 
senator for Mississippi, and an opponent of the Civil Rights 
programme), but because of lack of time to deal with it before 
the adjournment of Congress, Senator Knowland informed 
President Eisenhower on July 25 that it would not be possible 
to get the Bill through. In consequence the measure lapsed. 

Segregation in Education. 

The process of abolition of racial segregation in public, 
elementary and secondary schools continued to make varying 
progress during 1956. Eight of the southern States— Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, and Virginia— maintained their policy of complete 
segregation, and in all these States the Legislatures adopted 
measures during 1954-56 to circumvent the Supreme Court’s 
ruling on the subject by abolishing the public school system 
and subsidizing private schools, or by means of 44 pupil assign- 
ment ” schemes. In the nine other States where segregation 
had previously been compulsory — Arkansas, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and 
West Virginia — the process of integration continued, although 


its speed varied from State to State. In Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Texas the abolition of segregation at the beginning of 1956 
led to riots and demonstrations m a number of towns. 


jlu me ueia oi 
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Mississippi, and South Carolina continued to enforce complete 
segregation m State-supported colleges, although the Supreme 
Court issued two decisions against segregation. 

(a) After considering- an appeal from a lower court’s order directing 
the University of North Carolina to admit three Negro students, the 
(supreme Court affirmed on March 5, 1956, that its ruling against 
segregation m public schools applied to institutions of higher educa- 
tion supported by public funds ( b ) On March 12, 1956, the Supreme 
l**?™ r ®versed a decision of the Florida Supreme Court and ordered 
the University of Florida to admit a Negro student immediately. 

A declaration condemning the Supreme Court’s ruling of 
May 17, 1954 (see 13593 A) was issued on March 11, 1956? by 
19 Senators and 77 members of the House of Representatives 
from 11 Southern States, who pledged themselves to resist it 
by 44 all lawful means.” 


uescriDing Tne supreme Court’s ruling as “ clear abuse of judicial 
power, the declaration pointed out that the Fourteenth Amendment 
on winch the ruling was based, did not mention education, that the 
Congress which proposed the amendment had provided for segregated 
schools in the District of Columbia , and that “ every one of the 
26 States that had any substantial racial differences among its 
people either approved the operation of segregated schools already in 
existence or subsequently established such schools by action of the 
same law-making body which considered the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment." As the Supreme Court had admitted, the doctrine that 
* separate but equal " schools did not violate a constitutional 
guarantee of equality had apparently originated in 1849 in the 
northern State of Massachusetts, and had been followed by other 
northern Statos. In 1896 the Supreme Court had expressly declared 
that under the Fourteenth Amendment no person was denied any of 
his rights if the States provided separate but equal public facilities, 
and in 1927 the Court had unanimously reaffirmed this, with express 
reference to the public schools. In conclusion, the signatories pledged 
themselves to “ use all lawful means to bring about a reversal of this 
decision," but appealed to the people of the southern States to 
“ scrupulously refrain from disorder and lawless acts." 


The declaration was signed by Congressmen from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, including all the Senators 
from those States except Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas (Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate) and the two Senators for Tennessee — 
Senators Kefauver and Gore. All the signatories were Democrats 
exoept Representatives Broyhill and Poff of Virginia. 

Developments in the individual States on the question of 
educational segregation are described below. 


Alabama. The Birmingham Federal District Court ordered the 
University of Alabama on Feb. 29, 1956, to reinstate Miss Lucy, the 
first Negro admitted to the university, who had been suspended on 
Feb. 6 (see 14690 A ) ; an appeal by the University against the order 
was dismissed by the Supreme Court on May 14. Miss Lucy, however, 
had meanwhile been expelled on Feb. 29 on the ground that she had 
made “ baseless allegations " against the university authorities. 

The trustees of the University, on March 12, also expelled a student 
who had acted as chairman of the local White Citizens* Council for 
making “ outrageous public attacks " on them, and suspended other 
students for their part in the rioting occasioned by Miss Lucy’s admis- 
sion to the University. 


Arkansas. Following the abolition of segregation in schools in the 
small town of Hoxie in July 1955, a boycott of the schools was 
organized by segregationist groups, whereupon an injunction against 
such activities was issued on Jan. 9, 1956, by the Federal District 
Court. When the segregationist organizations appealed against the 
Injunction, the Department of Justice filed a brief with the Federal 
Appeal Court as a “ friend of the court ” on Aug. 24, accusing the 
segregationists of using intimidation to “ force the school board to 
disobey the law." This was the first case in which the Federal 
Government had directly intervened to ensure enforcement of the 
Supreme Court's decision. 

Georgia. The State Senate adopted on Feb. 13, 1956, a resolution 
declaring the Supreme Court’s decision " null, void, and of no effect." 
The resolution had previously been passed by the Georgia House of 
Representatives. 

Kentucky. Hostile demonstrations broke out at the town of 
Sturgis on Sept. 4, 1956, when mne Negro children were admitted to 
the local high school for the first time. National Guards having to be 
called m to maintain order. Similar incidents occurred at the nearby 
town of Clay. The State Attorney-General, Mr J. M. Ferguson, ruled 
on Sept. 13 that a local school board had to take action on integration 
before Negroes could be admitted, with the result that at both 
Sturgis and Clay the school boards voted to return to segregation. 
A suit was subsequently filed with the Federal Court on the Negro 
children’s behalf by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People (N.A.A.C.P.). A boycott of schools in Henderson 
County, organized by the White Citizens’ Council as a protest against 
integration, ended on Sept. 28 after Mr. Ferguson had ruled that its 
organizers could be prosecuted for conspiracy. In Louisville mixed 
classes were introduced on Sept. 10 without opposition, and in the 
State as a whole more than half the schools had been integrated by- 
September. 
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Louisiana. The Now Orleans Federal District Court ruled on 
Feb. 15, 1956, that State laws passed in 1954 enforcing segregation 
were invalid, and ordered the integration of the Now Orleans schools 
“ with all deliberate speed." An appeal by the Orleans Parish School 
Board was rejected by the Supreme Court on May 28. The State 
Legislature, howovor, unanimously adopted on May 29 a resolution 
declaring that the Supreme Court's ruling of 1954 “ violates the 
Constitution of the United States and of Louisiana,” and was there- 
fore null and void. A Bill permitting the dismissal of teachers who 
advocated the abolition of segregation was unanimously adopted by 
the Louisiana House of Representatives on Juno 17, 1956. 

Arohbishop Ilummell of Now Orleans denounced segregation on 
Feb. 19, i960, in a pastoral letter read in all Roman Catholic churches 
in the dioceso. Roman Catholic spokesmen subsequently stated that 
all Catholic sohools in the State would be integrated, and Catholic 
members of the State Legislature wore warned that any of thorn 
supporting legislation to enforce segregation in Catholic and other 
private sohools would he excommunicated. About one-third of the 
population of Louisiana are Catholics, over one-third of the children 
in New Orleans attending Catholic sohools. 

North Carolina. An advisory committee on education, appointed 
by the Governor in Juno 1955, issued its report on April 0, 1950. 
While accepting the Supreme Court’s decision as binding, it recom- 
mended (a) that local school boards should decide what school each 
child should attend on the basis of the ohild’s welfare, and (/>) that tlio 
State Assembly should adopt legislation authorizing financial grants 
to non -sectarian private schools and the suspension of public 
education In any community which so decided by popular vote. 

Ohio. The Supreme Court rojootod on April 2, 1950, an appeal by 
the Hillsboro school board against an order of the Cincinnati Federal 
District Court ordering the immediate integration of Hillsboro 
elemontary sohools. 

Tennessee. In accordance with a court order issued on lari. 4, 
1956, 12 Negro pupils were admitted on Aug. 27 to Clinton High 
School, the first public secondary sohool in the State to bo integrated. 
Although there was no Immediate reaotion, serious rioting broke out 
within the next few days under the leadership of an agitator from 
Washington, who was sentenced on Aug. 31 to a year’s imprisonment, 
The some evening (Aug, 31) a mob stoned cars driven by Negroes, 
and on the following day armed National Guards wore sent to the 
town to restore order. A request by the Tennessee Federation of 
Constitutional Government (a segregationist organization) contending 
that the principal of the sohool had no authority to admit Negroes, 
and that school officials had no right to spend State funds on Inte- 
grated schools, was rejected on Sept. 3 by the State Supremo Court, 
which held that the question had boon ” fully foreclosed " by the U.H. 
Supremo Court’s dooision. The Court subsequently ruled cm Oct. 5 
that State laws requiring segregation in schools wore unenforceable. 

There was no renewal of violence when the National Guards were 
withdrawn, and In municipal elections held on Deo. 4 segregationist 
candidates were overwhelmingly defeated. As a result of ill-treatment 
by their schoolmates, howovor, some of the Negro children asked on 
Nov. 30 to be tronsf erred to a Negro school, and on Doo. 4 a White 
clergyman was assaulted after he had escorted six Negro children to 
the school, which was then closed. The sohool board appealed to 
Mr. Brownell on Deo. 3 for assistance in enforcing the order of Jan. 
1956, and Mr. Brownell, in reply, gave an assurance that persons 
wilfully violating the order would be prosecuted, The school was 
reopened without further incident on Doo. 10, after 10 persons had 
been arrested on charges of provoking new outbreaks of violence. 

Governor Clement recommended on Jan. 9, 1957, that the Htato 
Legislature should adopt Bills permitting local school hoards (I) to 
maintain separate sohools for ohildren whoso parents proforrod thorn 
"to attend sohool with members of their own raoo,” and (2) to "place, 
assign, and transfer " the pupils In their jurisdiction on " sociological, 
geographical, physical, psychological, fiscal, educational, and other 
factors, In the best interests of the child and the community as a 
whole/' The Bill was approved by the Legislature on Jan, 23. 

Texas. At the town of Mansfield crowds gathered outside the high 
sohool on Sept. 4, 1950, to prevent Negro pupils from registering, and 
the local authorities announced that It any of the eligible Negroes 
attempted to register they would be transferred immediately to 
another school district for “ safety reasons," Two Negro pupils, the 
first admitted to Texarkana Junior College, wore prevented from 
entering the college building on Sept. 10 by demonstrators, after Texas 
Rangers who had been sent to maintain order had refused to protect 
them. 


Virginia. The House of Delegates approved on Feb. 20, 1956, a 
resolution calling for continued segregation in State sohools in the 
1956-57 academic year, on the ground that there was insufficient 
time for adjustment by September* A State convention unanimously 
approved on March 6 a constitutional amendment permitting the 
General Assembly and local governing bodies to pay tuition fees from 
public funds. 


A special session of the State Legislature, meeting from Aug 27 
Sept. 22, 1956, adopted a number of Bills intended to prevent inte 
gration, their main provisions being as follows : (1) The Oovorno 
was empowered to stop ah State aid to sohool boards which compllci 
with court orders to admit Negroes to White sohools, and to tak 
under his direct control schools which had boon closed for lack o 
funds. (2) State grants might be made available to finance th 
tuition in non-soctnrian private schools of pupils whose public school 
had boon Integrated or closed. (3) Teachers In private school 
receiving State grants would bo eligible for the same benefits a 
teachers in public schools. (4 ) All powers to assign pupils to partioula 


schools, or to transfer them from one Hchool to another, were taken 
from local school hoards ami vested in the Governor. (5) Officials 
assigning pupils wore directed to do so on tlio basis of Individual 
needs, health, and aptitude, and to avoid mixing races contrary to 
the wishes of the ohildren and parents Involved. 

The Norfolk Federal District Court ruled on Jan. 1 1, 1957. however, 
Unit the Act for the assignment of pupils on the hauls of " Intangible 
Hooinl-Hotentlfio factors " was ’* directly in the teeth of the language 
of the .Supreme Court ” and therefore unconstitutional. 

Segregation in Buies and Public Placet. 

The U.S. Supreme ("curt ruled on April 23, 1 »50, that racial 
segregation on buses running within a State was unconstitu- 
tional. The riding arose out of a suit for damages brought 
against a South Carolina bus company by a Negro woman who 
had been turned off a bus by the driver when she refused to 
move to the seetiou reserved for Negroes. Her claim was 
dismissed by the Federal District Court, but was subsequently 
upheld by the Richmond Federal Court of Appeals, whose 
decision was upheld by the Supreme Court. Segregation on 
inter-State buses [he, buses travelling between States] had been 
declared uneonstitutional by the Supreme Court in 11)40. 

Under existing laws racial segregation on internal Htato bus 
services was compulsory In Hi of the southern and border .States. 
Tho Attornoys-Genoral of South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia 
denounced the Supreme Court’s decision in a Joint statement on 
April 23 as ” another unwarranted Invasion of State and municipal 
rights," while Governor Griffin of Georgia declared that tine State's 
segregation laws would remain In force. Bus companies In North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, however, instructed their 
drivers not to enforce segregation. In Montgomery (Alabama), 
where Negroes had been boycotting the buses since December 1956 
(see below), the loon l police over-ruled a proposal by the bus company 
to end segregation, which remained In force until the Supreme Court 
reaffirmed its ruling on Nov. 13. Following the Supreme Court’s 
decision of April 23, protest campaigns against segregation were also 
organized In Tallahassee (Florida), Birmingham (Alabama), and 
Atlanta. (Georgia), where Negroes either boycotted the buses or 
ignored the segregation laws, 

Tho Civil Aeronautics Administration announced on May 4, 1956, 
that It would refuse to allocate federal funds for the building of 
airport facilities which wore Intended to be used on a racially segre- 
gated baslH. 

Recent developments in Urn Individual States relating to 
segregation in buses, parks, and other public facilities are 
Niimmariml below : 


Alabama. In Montgomery, Negroes began a boycott of the city’s 
transport system on Dee. 5, 1055, after a Negro woman had been 
arrested for refusing to give up her seat on a bus to a White passenger, 
Tlio loader of the movement, Dr. M. L. King (a Negro Baptist 
minister), was fined #500 on March 22. 1966, for conducting an 
Illegal boycott under a statute originally intended to be used in inborn* 
disputes, an appeal being lodged by Dr, King. Although the bus com- 
pany stated on April 24 that, the Hupremo Court's decision loft it with 
" no choice except to dlsoonthmo the practice of segregation," the 
local police commissioner, announced that any pnasengor violating 
city or Htato segregation laws would be prosecuted, with the 
result that the boycott continued, The Montgomery Federal 
District Court ruled on Juno 6 that the city’s ordinances enforcing 
segregation wore uneonstitutional, this decision being upheld by 
the Hupremo Court on Nov. Hi, 1056, Hegregatimi was accordingly 
ended on Doe. 21, and with It the boycott, but on Jan, 10, 1067, the 
bus service was suspended indefinitely after a series of Incidents in 
which shots wore fired at buses and four Negro churches and the homes 
of a White and a Negro clergyman were serimmly damaged by 
dynamite explosions, The bus service was resumed again on January 
15 during the hours of daylight, 


occupied bus seats reserved for Whites ; the demonstration was called 
off, however, after 21 had been arrested, in order that the legality of 
the arrests might bo tested in the courts. The home and church of 
tho Rev. F. L. Bhuttlesworth, the leader of the movement, had been 
wrecked by a dynamite bomb on Doc, 25. 

Florida, In Tallahassee, Negroes began a boycott of the city’s 
buses in May 1060, but on Dee. 24 they adopted the new tactic of 
ignoring the segregation laws. The city authorities suspended the 
bus company’s licence on Dec. 26 because It had refused to enforce 
the segregation laws but on tho following day the Federal District 
Court Issued an injunction forbidding the city to Interfere with 
integrated bus services on the ground that all segregation laws were 

dead as a doornail* Governor Gollina again suspended the city’s 
bus services on Jan. 1, 1067, after a Negro minister’s house had bmn 
stoned and shots fired at a Negro shop, and the ally council »ub»- 
qucmtly passed a bye-law assigning bus passengers to certain scats. 
This law, however, was condemned on Jan. 12 by Governor GoIUns, 
who ordered tho bus services to be resumed. ' 

Georgia. In Atlanta a number of Negro clergymen ocminiad 
" White " seats on buses in defiance of tfattaw 2 jXI igTste 
being arrested but subsequently released on ball. * 

Louisiana. A Bill forbidding ail " inter-racial dancing, social 
functions, entertainments, Abiotic training, game*, Hporia or contests. 
and other activities Involving personal and social contacts " was 
passed unanimously by the State House of Eepresentatl^s on June 
17, I960, and was signed by Governor Long on July ifi. 
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Mississippi. The State legislature passed two Bills on March 1, 

1956, requiring Negro and White passengers to use separate waiting 
rooms at railway and bus stations. 

Tennessee. The N.A.A.C.P. appealed to the Memphis Federal 
District Court on Juno 5, 1950, to declare the State laws requiring 
segregation on buses unconstitutional, and to issue an injunction 
restraining the city and the bus company from enforcing them. 

Texas. The San Antonio city council unanimously repealed on 
March 22, 1956, all local ordinances requiring racial segregation in 
public swimming baths, golf courses, and other public facilities. 

Virginia. The Federal Court of Appoals uphold on April 9, 1956, a 
ruling of the Norfolk Fodoral District Court that the State could not 
lease Seashore State Park undor any arrangement that would 
discriminate against members of any ra,oe. The exclusion of Negroes 
from the park had boon the subject of ligitntion since 1951. 

Measures against N.A.A.C.P. 

Governor Timmerman of South Carolina signed an Act on 
March 17, 1956, forbidding the employment of members of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People 
by State, county, or municipal authorities. Injunctions 
forbidding further activities by the N.A.A.C.P. were issued by 
State courts in Louisiana on April 24, 1956, and in Alabama 
on June 1. In Louisiana action was taken (under a law ori- 
ginally directed against the Ku Klux Klan) on the ground 
that the N.A.A.C.P. had failed to file annual membership lists, 
while in Alabama the injunction was sought by the State 
Attorney-General on the grounds that the Association had 
organized the boycott of buses in Montgomery and had induced 
Miss Lucy to enrol at the State university. This latter allegation 
was subsequently denied by llic N.A.A.C.P., which stressed 
that no pressure of any sort had been brought upon Miss Lucy 
to induce her to enrol at the University of Alabama. 

Negro Leaders* Appeal to President Eisenhower and 
Vice-President Nixon. 

A conference attended by 60 Negro leaders from 29 com- 
munities in 10 Southern States, held at Atlanta on Jan. 11, 

1957, under the chairmanship of the Rev. King [see Alabama, 
above], appealed to President Kiscnhower to u come immedi- 
ately ” to a Southern city and make a “ major speech ” urging 
all people in the South to abide by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on civil rights. It was also suggested that the President 
should “ use the weight of his great office ” to emphasize 
to Southerners the “ moral nature of the problem posed at 
home and abroad by the unsolved civil rights issue.” In a 
telegram to Vice-President Nixon the Negro leaders asked him 
to make a tour of the South “ similar to the one made on behalf 
of Hungarian refugees.” [Mr. Nixon had recently flown to 
Vienna to study the problems of Hungarian refugees in 
Austria].— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14690 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM, — Unemployment Figures. 

The monthly figures of persons registered as unemployed in 
Great Britain during 1950 were as follows : 

Wholly unemployed Temporarily 



(Including Casuals) 

stopped 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Jan. 16 

104,555 

83,581 

8,021 

7,153 

203,910 

Fob. 13 

■ . 107,073 

80,230 

19,382 

8,943 

275,628 

March 12 

.. 158,067 

70,110 

10,930 

10,509 

265,522 

April 16 

.. 148,000 

78,832 

12,823 

11,164 

251,515 

May U 

. , 135,001 

72,302 

17,787 

11,741 

237,431 

June n 

.. 126,072 

03,450 

20,134 

12,915 

222,577 

July ID 

. . 120,007 

03,003 

32,013 

13,424 

238,137 

Aug. 13 

. . 140,051 

72,238 

35,052 

12,600 

266,541 

Sept. 17 

. . 145,044 

80,151 

13,782 

8,603 

247,640 

Got. 15 

.. 151,330 

88,002 

8,742 

5,900 

254,073 

Nov. J2 

, , 161,705 

91,205 

5,812 

5,850 

264,578 

Deo. 10 

.. 176,977 

90,737 

22,080 

0,547 

296,947 


Persons registered as unemployed at Deo. 10, I960, represented 
1,4 per cent of total employees, compared with 1.2 per cent at Nov. 1 2, 
1956 and 1 per cent In December 1055. Of the total number of 
unemployed in December, 31,045 wore wholly unemployed and 
1,H7 temporarily unemployed in Northern Ireland. 

The number of vacancies on the employment exchanges’ 
registers at Dec. 12, 1956 was 279,000, which was 21,000 fewer 
than at Nov. 14, 1956 and 108,000 fewer than at Dec. 12, 
1955. In December 1956, therefore, the number of unemployed 
for the first time exceeded the total number of vacancies. 
(Ministry of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. 14756 B.) 

B. ARGENTINA. — Par Value for Argentine Peso. 

The International Monetary Fund in Washington announced 
on Jan. 10 that the initial par value for the Argentine peso had 
been established by agreement with the Argentine Government 
at 18 pesos to the U.S. dollar, the other new parities being 
one peso » 0.0498706 grama of fifte gold, of 5.55556 U.S. cents. 
(International Monetary 1514*8 s 147&1 E.) 


C. FRANCE - ITALY. — Mont Blanc Road Tunnel 
Project. - Approval by French National Assembly, 

The French National Assembly approved on Jan. 24, by 
544 votes to 32, the ratification of the Franco-Itahan conven- 
tion of 1953 for the construction of a road tunnel under Mont 
Blanc, linking the Chamonix valley in France with the Upper 
Aosta valley near Courmayeur, in Italy. 

Support for the project had been recommended by the Assembly's 
Communications Commission, on whose behalf M. Anthonioz 
(Independent) pointed out that, on the basis of present prices and 
costs, the total French participation would be about 6,000,000,000 
francs (about £6,000,000), the Italian participation 5,500,000,000 
liro (about £3,300,000), and the share of the Canton and City of 
Geneva 700,000,000 French francs (about £700,000). The French 
share would include (a) a subscription of 210,000,000 francs by 
the Frenoh Government to the capital of the French company which 
would build the Frenoh half of the tunnel ; (5) a French subsidy of 

1.790.000. 000 francs to that company, to he charged to the special 
road development fund ; and (c) a Frenoh State guarantee of up to 

2.000. 000.000 f ran cs for any loans issued by the company. The Frenoh 
and Italian construction companies would form a joint Franoo -Italian 
company for the operation of the tunnel. 

The tunnel — which would be 11.9 kilometres (7£ miles) long and 
whose construction would take three years — would be a paying 
proposition, reooipts from tolls being estimated at 720,000,000 francs 
annually against running expenses of 200,000,000 francs ; there 
would thus be left a gross profit of 520,000,000 francs, to be shared 
between France and Italy and sufficient to amortize a thirty-year 
loan at 7 per cent. 

The project was also supported by M. de Menthon (M.R.P.), 
raworieur of the Foreign Affairs Commission, and M. de Chevign6 
(M.R.P.), for tho Industrial Production Commission. It was opposed 
by Dr. M6deoin (R.G.R.), the mayor of Nice, and by several deputies 
representing tho Savoie and Haute-Savoie departments, who wanted 
a further study of an alternative road project under the Mont-Cenis 
(Frdjus). The Communists were among the parties supporting 
tho Bill. 

The Italian Parliament had approved the project in 1954. 
(Lc Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Mont Blanc Tunnel, 13783 C.) 

D. BRAZIL - UNITED STATES. — Agreement on 
Guided Missile Tracking Station on Fernando de 
Noronha Island. 

After nearly six months of negotiation, an agreement was 
concluded on Jan. 21 between the Brazilian and U.S. Govern- 
ments whereby the U.S. A., under a five-year concession, was 
given permission to establish a guided missile tracking station 
on the Brazilian island of Fernando de Noronha, in the South 
Atlantic. 

In an oxchange of Notes the two Governments stated that the 
agreement was based on the Inter- American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance signed In Rio de Janeiro on Sept. 2, 1947, and the U.S.- 
Brazilian Military Assistance Agreement of March 25, 1952, and that 
it related to “ the defence of Brazilian territory and of the Amerioan 
continent.*' 

The agreement provided (1) that the electronic tracking station 
would he constructed by U.S. specialists and technicians, assisted by 
Brazilian specialists and technicians ; (2) that it would be under 
the oomrnand of a Brazilian offioer ; (3) that only the Brazilian flag 
would fly over Fernando de Noronha ; (4) that the operation of the 
installations should be under the responsibility of U.S. technicians, 
assisted by Brazilian technicians and defence personnel; (5) that 
U.S. technicians would gradually be replaced by Brazilian techni- 
cians in accordance with conditions to be determined by oommon 
agreement ; and (6) that the buildings and fixed structures to be 
erected in connexion with the installations would become Brazilian 
property without payment on the termination of the agreement* 

It was laid down that the agreement might be extended after the 
initial five-year period “ under conditions and fox a period to be 
agreed by both sides, and in the event of such an extension may be 
terminated by either side at one year’s notice." 

The island of Fernando de Noronha lies in the 4, 400-mile 
rocket testing corridor between Florida and Ascension Island, 
established under the Anglo-U.S. agreement of June 1956. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14964 B.) 

E. NEW ZEALAND. — Overseas Exchange Transac- 
tions. - 1956 Surplus. 

It was announced in Wellington on Jan. 24 that New 
Zealand’s overseas exchange transactions in 1956 had resulted 
in a surplus of £8,800,000, compared with deficits of £26,600,000 
in 1955 and of £16,600,000 in 1954. Receipts in 1956 amounted 
to £324,300,000 (an increase of £30,200,000 over 1955) while 
payments, at £315,500,000, showed a decrease of £5,200,000. 

New Zealand had a deficit of £37,000,000 with the sterling 
area but a surplus of £45,800,000 with non-sterling countries. 
The greatest improvement, however, was in the dollar area 
balance— from a deficit of £14,700,000 in, 1955 to a surplus 01 
£800,000 in 1956 . — (Directorate of Information, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. 1494* 
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A* UNITED KINGDOM* — The Finance Act, x 9 $ 6 . - 
Details of Premium Bonds Scheme. - Treasury Advances 
to Nationalized Industries. - National Savings in 19 $6. 

The Finance Bill, 1950, embodying the provisions announced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, then Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, in his 1050-57 Budget (see 14821 A), was enacted 
on Aug, 2, 1950, with only minor modilleations. 

The chief amendments agreed to during the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee and Report stages, which took place from 
June 5-20 and July 10-11, were as follows : 

(а) A Government amendment restoring the existing tax position 
tor persons domiciled overseas but working in the U.K. Cor overseas 
employers, whereby only that part of their salary which was reooivod 
in or remitted to Britain would be taxable. 

{Clause 9 of the Finance Bill, which would have made such persons 
liable to TT.K. taxation on the whole of their pay for work done in 
Britain, irrespective of whether payment was received in the U.K. 
or overseas, was withdrawn. This clause had been widely criticised, 
especially because of its possiblo reporoussions on ll.tf. businesses 
in Britain. In withdrawing the clause, Mr. Macmillan explained that 
It might have discouraged investment and trading by overseas 
concerns in the U.K., and have led to their establishing thoir 
business else whore.] 

(б) Three relatod Government-sponsored amendments affording 
Income -tax relief In respect of premiums paid for retirement pensions 
by self -employ od persons : (1) raising the maximum basic amount of 
qualifying premiums to rank for tax relief in any particular year from 
£500, or 10 per cent of “ net relevant earnings,” whichever was less, 
to £750 or 10 per cent of oarnings ; (ii) increasing the now limit 
further for persons bom before 1910, on a sliding scale depending 011 
age — viz. for those bom In 1914 or 1915 to a maximum of £825 or 
11 per cent of earnings, and for those born before 1007 to a maximum 
of £1,125 or 15 per cont of earnings ; (ill) enabling persons simul- 
taneously holding two posts— one “ pensionable ” and the other 
** non-penslonftble ” (o,g., doctors acting as hospital registrars in 
addition to their practice, or accountants being at tlio same time 
company secretaries)—' to take up a retirement annuity scheme in 
respect of their solf -employed service and any other non-pensionablo 
appointment. 

(c) An amendment, moved by Mr. Arbuthnot (O.) and accepted by 
the Government, bringing within the retirement annuities scheme a 
policy guaranteeing tho payment of an annuity after the death of the 
beneficiary for a period not exceeding ton years. Instead of five years 
as originally proposed. The amendment aimed at safeguarding 
participants in the retirement and pension schemes against tho 
contingency of their death before receiving bonoflts, by making it 
possiblo for an annuity to be paid to thoir dependants for tho above- 
mentioned period. 

{d) A series of Government amendments exempting cars made by 
amateur enthusiasts from purchase tax. It was made clear, however, 
that dose watch would be kopt to see that the now provision was not 
turned to commercial benefit. 

( 0 ) A Government amendment extending the limited Inoome-tax 
relief on savings bank Interest to deposits In savings banks main- 
tained under a local act (subject to Treasury approval of tho arrange- 
ments), and also to deposits in seamen’s savings banks maintained 
under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 

(f) A Government amendment providing taxation relief for M.P,s* 
compulsory contributions to the House of Commons Members’ Fund, 

(g) An amendment, moved by Colonel Marcus Llpton (Lab.) and 
acoepted by Mr. Macmillan, exempting from Inoomo-tax tho annuities 
and additional provisions paid to holders of the Victoria Cross. 

(h) An amendment, accepted by the Government, providing that 
not only works of art of aesthetic merit but also those of historic 
value might be accepted towards estate duty. 

The principal amendments rejected or withdrawn are 
summarized below, the names of their sponsors being given in 
parentheses ; 

(1) To provide that capital expenditure up to £5,000 should con- 
tinue to rank for investment allowance to assist small businesses on 
whiolx the " credit squeeze ” boro heavily (Mr. Jenkins, Lab. ; 
rejected by 257 votes to 199), 

Sir Edward Boyle (then Economic Secretary to the Treasury) said 
that although the Government would suspend the investment 
allowance, It had restored the initial allowance, thus making the 
position more favourable for small firms than in 1951. 

Three other amendments to retain the investment allowances for 
the cotton textile industry (Mr. Thornton, Lab.), for the machine-tool 
industry (Mr. Hobson, Lab.), and for now-type kilns and dryers used 
in the pottery industry, wore similarly rejected. 

(2) To afford relief from U.K. taxation for British firms taking 
advantage of tire tax concessions offered by Colonial territories 
to sot up businesses In those territories (Mr. Ted Leather, 0.). 
Withdrawn after Mr. Macmillan had promised that he would 
introduce during 1957 legislation on the linos recommended by the 
Boyal Commission on taxation granting tax relief to pioneer indus- 
tries operating overseas, with retrospective effect to April 0, 1950. 

(3) To oxompt the living theatre and similar entertainments from 
Entertainments Duty. Moved by Dr. Barnett Stross, Lab., who 
assorted out that the theatre was in a state of decline because of 
heavy taxation, 80 provincial theatres having dosed down in the 
past few years* 


Mr. Macmillan rejected the amendment on the ground that the 
£40,000,000 revenue Involved would upset the balance of Ids Budget. 
He promised, however, that the tax would be reshaped In the near 
future after a review by the Customs and Excise Department. The 
amendment was negatived by 243 votes to 200. 

Two other amendments to exempt games and sports other than 
horse- and dog-raring from Entertainments Duty (Mr. K. Hmith, Lnb,), 
and to reduce the contribution made by cinemas (Mrs. White, Lab.), 
were both rejected. 

(4) To grant relief from income tax for parents educating their 
children privately (Lt.-Col. Bromley- Davenport, C*), Defeated by 
248 votes to 191. 

(5) Two amendments to raise the Income tax allowance for a child 
from £100 to £125 (Mr. Jay, Lab.), and that for an Incapacitated child 
under 21 from £t(K) to £160 (Mr. (’renin, Lab,)* Both were rejected, 
tho first by 248 votes to 191 and the second by 244 to 193, 

(0) To grant old-age pensioners relief from the Increase In tobacco 
duty (Mr, T. Brown, Lab,). Defeated by 200 veins to 205. 

implying to Opposition pleas that a concession costing only 
£2,250,000 in a Budget aiming at a £404,000,000 surplus was not 
44 asking too much,” Mr, Macmillan said that ho had considered 
giving pensioners an additional tobacco coupon* Ho did not feel it 
right, however, to perpetuate a scheme which was not a good method 
of helping old -ago pensioners, many of whom were non-smokers and 
received no comparable benefit. Earlier, Mr, Brooke had pointed 
out that tho proposed duty increase raised tho price of tobacco by 
only 5 per cont, In comparison with which prices of almost everything 
else had risen since 1948 by 50 per cent, and old-age pensions by 
over 50 per cont. 

The Finance Bill wan given an unopposed third reading in 
the House of Commons on July 111, 1950, passed its second 
reading in the House of Lords on July SO, and received the 
Royal Assent on Aug, 2, 1950, 

The Premium Bonds Scheme* 

During the Committee stage Mr, Macmillan announced on 
June 18, 1950, that the first issue of Premium Bonds would he 
on sale at banks and post offices from Nov, 1, 1950* He 
gave the following details : 

(a) Individual holdings would be limited to £500, and not £260 as 
previously announced. 

(5) Draws would take place monthly, commencing June 1957, but 
a bond would not bo eligible for its first draw until six months after 
purchase ; it would then remain eligible for successive draws m long 
as tho holder wished. 

(c) Bonds would not bo transferable, but might be rope Id at any 
time on application. 

(d) The prize fund would he calculated each time on the assumption 
that all bonds in tho draw had earned 4 per cent lul-erost per annum 
since tho end of tho month In which they were bought. 

( 0 ) Each £10,000 of the prize fund would be divided into 237 tax- 
free prizes as follows : one of £1,000, two of £600, four of £250, ten of 
£100, 20 of £50, and 200 of £26. [A subsequent Treasury statement 
announced that any " broken ” amount- of Ichh than £10,000 would he 
allocated in £25 prizes. ] 

(/) Administrative costs would not bo a charge on the prize fund, 
but in order to keep these costs as low os possible there would be no 
Joint holdings of bonds, 

(ff) Bonds could be bought only by persons of 1 0 or over, although a 
child could hold a bond bought In his name. 

Further details of the Premium Bonds scheme were given by 
the Postmaster-General (then Dr. Hill) on July 20, as follows 1 

(1) Tho bonds sold at post offices and banks would be in units of 
from £1 to £10, Multiple bonds of higher denominations would be 
available on application, 

(il) The numbers of the bonds winning prizes would bo published in 
the London Gtmtfo and the holders notified by post. No further 
Information would bo disclosed. 

The Postmaster-General announced on Nov. 00 that over 
£40,000, 000 of bonciN qualifying for the first draw had been 
sold by Nov, 28. Bales of premium bonds amounted to 
£25,400,000 in December and to £4,400,000 in January, 

The Clmneellor’s plan to institute premium savings bonds to 
stimulate National Havings had bean strongly criticized by 
many Church leaders, as well as by the Opposition, 

Church Opposition. During a House of Lords’ debate on the Bmnll 
Lotteries and Gaming Bill (a private member’s measure), held on 
April 20, I960, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr, Fisher) declared 
with reference to the Premium Bonds scheme' that he was 41 deeply 
concerned with the moral aspect of the issue,” and accused Mr, 
Macmillan of 14 debasing the spiritual coinage of the nation at the 
very time when there Is paramount need to restore it,” Rejecting 
the Chancellor's argument that premium bonds were not 44 a gamble ” 
or that they were 44 too small to corrupt,” ho said that 44 a long 
succession of small gambles tending to become more numerous, 
aided by eommeroiat examples, cannot make the nation great. 
They can only make it flabby and fluttery in spirit,” 

Similar criticisms were directed against the scheme by the British 
Council of Churches, the Lambeth Conference, the World Methodist 
Council, the secretary of the Baptist Union, (Rev, Ik A. Payne), Dr. 
H. C. Whitley (Minister of St, Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh), 
Professor J. Burleigh (a former Convener of the Church and Nation 
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Committee of the Church of Scotland), and Dr. Leslie Weatherhead 
(president of the Methodist Ooxiference). On the other hand, the 
Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Mortimer) and the Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. 
Matthews) were among a number of Churchmen who expressed 
support for the premium bonds scheme. 

Parliamentary Opposition. Following a meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour party on May 31, 1956, Mr. Harold Wilson, who had 
earlier described the scheme as a “ squalid raffle,” stated that the 
“ Shadow Cabinet ” was opposed to it for the following reasons : 
(a) recourse to this “ expedient ” was “ an indication of the Govern- 
ment’s failure to deal with the economic situation ” , (6) State 
support for a form of lottery was objectionable ; (c) there was a 
serious risk that the new bonds would detract from normal savings ; 
and (d) an important section of the public had strong conscientious 
objections to the gambling element. 

Chancellor's Defence of Premium Bonds Scheme. Replying to these 
criticisms on June 18, during the Committee stage of the Finance 
Bill, Mr. Macmillan expressed the view that the country would 
welcome this new idea as part of a “ large new package of securities,” 
the need for which had been stressed by the National Savings Move- 
ment to stimulate savings. Denying that the scheme would result in 
a switch from one form of savings to another, the Chancellor pointed 
out that it would attract a large section of the public who, “ rightly 
or wrongly, are not attracted by interest but will bo by the prospect 
of a prize.” He deeply respected the views of those who felt strongly 
on the moral Issue, hut he felt that they were mistaken, and he 
deplored the tendency to exploit these views for political ends.” 

National Savings in 1955 and 1956. 

The National Savings Committee announced on Jan. 5, 1957, 
that savings during 1950 totalled £1,701,000,000 (compared 
with £1,842,000,000 in 1955) and withdrawals £1,574,000,000 
(£1,205,000,000 in 1955). The excess of savings over withdrawals 
thus amounted to £127,000,000, this figure comparing with 
£77,000,000 in 1955 and being the largest since 1948. The sum 
remaining invested at Dec. 81 , 1956 was £0,170,000,000. 

Bank Overdrafts of the Nationalized Industries. 

The new arrangements embodied in the Finance Bill whereby 
certain nationalized industries would have their capital 
requirements for the next two years provided by the Exchequer, 
were introduced at the beginning of September 1950. The 
industries concerned were the Central Electricity Authority, 
the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, the South of 
Scotland Electricity Board, the Gas Council, the British 
Transport Commission, B.O.A.C., and B.E.A. 

According to figures published by the Treasury, the total 
outstanding bank overdrafts of these undertakings were : 
at June 80, 1950, £100, 800, 000 ; at July 18, £100,900,000 ; 
at Aug. 15, £128,400,000 ; at Sept. 19, £90,800,000 ; at Oct. 17, 
£90,400,000 ; at Nov. 21, £95,200,000 ; at Dec. 81, 

£118,700,000 ; and at Jan. 10, 1957, £104,000,000.— (Times - 
Daily 'telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times - 
Treasury Press Ofllce) (Prev. rep. Budget i 95 ^- 57 > 
14821 A 5 National Savings, 14027 F.) 

A. INDIA. — Inauguration of Hirakud Dam. 

The Hirakud Dam, spanning the Malmnadi River in Orissa, 
was officially inaugurated by Mr, Nehru on Jan. 18. Three 
miles in length and 200 ft. high, it is not only the longest dam in 
the world but also impounds the world’s largest man-made 
reservoir, covering 288 square miles and having a storage 
capacity of 0,000,000 acre-fcct of water. 

The Inauguration markod the first stage of the Hirakud project, 
which, actor the Installation of further power-plant and the con- 
struction of additional “ feeder ” canals, will have a total generating 
capacity of 123,000 kilowatts in 1957, rising to 200,000 kw. as 
further stages arc completed. The dam will make it possible to 
irrigate an area of 450,000 acres by 1058-59, and of over 2,000,000 
acres in subsequent years. 

In addition to power production and irrigation, one of the dam’s 
principal benefits will be the prevention of the disastrous floods 
caused in past years by the overflowing of the Mahanadi River, 
which bad frequently devastated large areas of Orissa. The new 
steel plant at Rourkela, at present under construction (see 15298 O), 
will be among the industrial concerns to obtain hydro -electric power 
from the dam. , ’ * 1 ' 

The cost of the first stage of the Hirakud project was 
710,000,000 rupees (£58*250,000), to which the U.S. Govern- 
ment had contributed equipment worth about $8,000,000 in 
1952. The dam was built entirely by Indian engineers. 
(The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. I 45<>9 E 5 9*45 F*) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — War Damage Payments. 

The War Damage Commission announced on Jan. 15 that it 
had paid out £25,000,000 in 1956, compared with £27,250,000 
in 1955 and £82,000,000 in 1954. This brought total war 
damage payments by the Commission to £1,199,000,000 in 
4,698,000 separate payments. It was estimated that a further 
£100,000,000 still remained to be paid out. (Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14660 B.) 


C. HAITI. — Resignation of President Magloire. 

General Paul Magloire (49), President of Haiti since 1950, 
resigned on Dec. 12, 1956, following widespread disorders and 
a general strike. He left for exile in Jamaica on Dec. 13, 
accompanied by his family. 

General Magloire, a member of the junta which overthrew President 
Dumarsais Estime in 1949, was elected to the Presidency in October 
1950 for a six-year term beginning on Dec. 6, 1950, and thus normally 
due to expire on Dec. 6, 1956. His resignation ended a prolonged 
and complicated dispute over the interpretation of the Constitution 
adopted in 1950, the question at issue being whether the President's 
term of office should end in December 1956 or May 1957. 

The Constitution of 1950, which made no provision for a second 
presidential term, was adopted before General Magloire's election to 
the Presidency. Originally, it stipulated that the President must 
retire on May 15 of his sixth year of office [which would have been 
May 15, 1956], but a constitutional amendment was subsequently 
inserted providing that this date should be extended to May 1957. 
Supporters of General Magloire therefore maintained that he could 
legally remain in office until the latter date. On the other hand, 
political opponents of the President insisted that he should retire on 
Dec. 6, 1956, on the termination of his six-year term of office, and 
that the presidential functions should be vested in the President of the 
Haitian Supreme Court pending new presidential elections, as stipu- 
lated in the 1950 Constitution. 

Political controversy on this matter rose to a climax during the 
first week of December, when there were a, number of clashes between 
supporters and opponents of President Magloire, involving bomb- 
throwing incidents and other acts of violence in which several persons 
were killed and injured On Dec. 6 President Magloire announced in a 
broadcast that he had accepted his opponents’ interpretation of the 
( Constitution and was willing to resign immediately and to transfer 
the presidential powers ad interim to the President of the Supreme 
Court, M. Pierre-Louis. Immediately after the broadcast, however, 
the Army Chief of Staff (General Levelt) declared in a second broad- 
cast that “ terrorists ” wore creating a “ grave situation ” throughout 
the country, and that the Army had asked President Magloire to 
remain in offleo until the country was “ restored to tranquillity.” A 
censorship was imposed throughout Haiti on the same day. 

President Magloire announced on Dec. 8 that the Haitian Ambas- 
sador In Washington had been instructed to protest against “ inter- 
vention by some Americans ” [unnamed] in the Haitian political 
situation, and to notify the U.S. State Department that “ Haiti will 
not tolerate Intervention by any Americans in the nation’s internal 
affairs.” At the same time he announced that Opposition leaders had 
been Imprisoned for “ acts of terrorism ” and “ conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government ” , that he and the Army wonld remain 
In control until new presidential elections were held ; and that he 
would determine the date of such elections “as soon as order 
prevails.” 

Further outbreaks of violence occurred in Port-au-Prince (the 
capital) and other oentres following President Magloire’s retention of 
power, culminating in a two-day strike on Dec. 10-11 which brought 
all commercial life in Port-au-Prince to a standstill. The Haitian 
Government issued a statement on the latter date declaring that the 
political situation had been “ aggravated owing to the entry into the 
strike of oortain foreign bodies, notably American Government 
organizations working in collaboration with the Haitian Government.” 
The “ foreign bodies ” referred to were not mentioned by name, but 
the New York Times correspondent in Port-au-Prince said that this 
was an apparent reference to U.S. missions assisting the Haitian 
Government In agricultural, health, and similar projects. 

Eventually, President Magloire resigned on Dec. 12 because pf the 
general strike and “ political complications.” Before going into exile 
in Jamaica he transferred the presidential powers to the President of 
the Supreme Court, M. Pierre-Louis, who formed a hew Cabinet 6U 
Dec. 15 which Included two Supreme Court judges and the Rector 
of the University of Haiti (M. Jean Mars), who was appointed Foreign 
Minister. In addition, General Levelt was replaced as Army Chief of 
Staff by General L6on Cantave, who issued a proclamation calling 
upon the Army to “ maintain complete discipline and abstain at all 
costs from mingling in politics.” t 

M. Pierre-Louis, in his capacity as Provisional President, 
announced on Dec. 28 that presidential elections would be held 
in April 1957. — (New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev* rep. President Magloire, 11171 B.) 

D. LITERATURE. — Discovery of Alleged Source 
of Izaak Walton's “ Compleat Angler.” 

Dr- G. E. Bentley, Professor of English Literature at 
Princeton University, U.S.A., announced on Dec. 16 that 
“ startling similarities ” had been discovered between Izaak 
Walton’s The Compleat Angler , published in 1658, and The 
Arte of Angling, an anonymous work published in 1577.. 
Professor Bentley pointed out that both works were in the’ 
form of a dialogue between 44 Piscator ” and “Viator” 
(changed to 44 Venator ” in the later editions of Walton’s book), 
and that certain passages of the earlier work were reproduced 
almost word for word by Walton. The only known copy of 
The Arte of Angling was discovered in London in 1954 by 
Mr. C. O. von Kienbusch, a graduate of Princeton and a 
collector of angling literature, who presented it to the univer- 
sity. (New York Times - Times - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES - 
CANADA. — Mr. Duncan Sandys’ Visits to Washington 
and Ottawa. - Defence Discussions with U.S. and Canadian 
Governments* - Extended Anglo-TJ.S. Co-operation in 
Weapons Development. 

The U.K. arid U.S. Ministers of Defence, respectively Mr. 
Duncan Sandys and Mr. Charles E. Wilson, had discussions on 
defence matters in Washington on Jan. 28-29, following the 
invitation extended to Mr. Sandys by Mr. Wilson on Jan. 19 
(see page 15387, first column). Scientific advisers and officials 
of both Governments took part in the discussions at the 
Pentagon, those on the British side including Sir Richard 
Powell, Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Defence, Sir 
Frederick Brundit, chairman of the Defence Research Policy 
Committee, and Dr. Robert Cockburn, Controller of Guided 
Weapons and Electronics at the Ministry of Supply- While in 
Washington Mr. Sandys also had a meeting with Mr. Dulles, 
the U.S. Secretary of State. 

From Washington Mr. Sandys and his advisers flew to 
Ottawa for similar talks (Jan. 30-31) with the Canadian Prime 
Minister (Mr. St. Laurent), the Minister of Defence (Mr. 
Campney), and the Canadian Chiefs of Staff. Mr. Sandys 
returned to Washington on Feb. 1 and flew back to London on 
the following day. 

The following communique was issued in Washington on 
Feb. 2 on the discussions between Mr. Sandys and Mr. Wilson : 

“ The two Ministers revtewod the military aspects of the inter- 
national situation. They reaffirmed the solidarity of their defence 
objectives and the importance of NATO and tlio other regional 
alliances as a vital means of safeguarding peace and stability In 
the world. 

« They agreed that priority must he given to maintaining effective 
military capacity in a high state of readiness. This must inoludo 
conventional forces as well as nnolear power. 

“ They recognize that financial and economic stability Is an 
essential foundation of military strength and that due account must 
he taken of this in considering what a country can contribute to the 
common defence effort. 

“ The Ministers also reviewed the progress of collaboration between 
the U.S. A. and Britain In research and development. They noted 
with satisfaction the mutually beneficial results already achieved by 
co-operation, and decided to continue and extend their joint work in 
this field. 

“ The possible adoption by Britain of certain American weapons 
was explored, and this matter is being referred to the two Govern- 
ments for further consideration. 

“ in addition to his talks with Mr. Wilson and the U.S. defence 
authorities, Mr. Sandys had a meeting with Mr. Dulles, U.S. Secretary 
of State, at which the international aspects of the military programme 
wore discussed.’ * 

In a press statement at Washington Airport, before leaving 
for London, Mr. Sandys said that although the joint statement 
contained “ a lot of meat,” it should be remembered that “ it 
is about defence, which involves many security matters.” He 
added : 44 I would say this statement is like an iceberg-— there 
is more below than there is on top to sec.” In all his talks with 
the U.S. Government he had been left “ in no doubt that they, 
like us, wish to re-establish fully and at once the special and 
intimate relationship between our countries which was momen- 
tarily interrupted by recent events [i.e. the Middle East crisis.] 

. . . As Mr. Wilson said to me : ‘ We talked to one another as 
members of one family.’ That is how we all want it to be.” 

On arrival at London Airport, Mr. Sandys gave a warning against 
“ some of the rather fantastic speculations that have emerged in one 
or two of the Sunday papers about the extent of the cuts that are 
contemplated in defence.” He added that “ some of these specula- 
tions of astronomical outs in defence belong more to the Geophysical 
Year than to the realm of reality.” 

Mr. Sandys made the following statement to the House of 
Commons on Feb. 6 on his discussions with the U.S. and 
Canadian Governments : 

“ The main purpose of my visit was to have a thorough exchange of 
views with the U.S. defence authorities on a wide range of military 
matters. Similarly, my two-day visit to Ottawa gave me an oppor- 
tunity of discussing a number of problems of common ooncorn in the 
military and international fields with the Prime Minister of Canada, 
the Minister of Defence, and the Canadian Chiefs of Staff. 

“ My discussions in Washington with Mr. Wilson showed that there 
is full accord between our two Governments on the broad objectives 
of the defence policy to be pursued. In particular, we reaffirmed the 
importance of NATO and other rogiouai alliances as a vital means of 
safeguarding peace and stability. Wo reviewed the arrangements 
previously made tor collaboration between the U.S.A. and Britain in 
military research and development, with particular roferenco to 
guided rockets. It was agreed that both countries had derived 
considerable benefit from that co-operation, and we decided to extend 


still further our joint work. We discussed a possible scheme for the 
adoption by Britain of certain American weapons, and this is now 
being examined by the two Governments, 

“ I explained to the tT.H. Government that, for economic ns well us 
military reasons, wo were reviewing the shape and size of our forces 
and that 1LM. Government had decided that a substantial reduction 
in the demands of defence upon manpower, materials, and money 
must bo ofCooted, Although no country welcomes a reduction in the 
military effort of its allies, I found in Washington a sympathetic 
understanding of the circumstances which make it necessary for us 
to lighten our defence burden. In this connexion it is fully recognised 
that financial and economic stability Is an essential foundation of 
military strength and that due account must bo taken of this in 
considering what contribution each nation can reasonably bo expected 
to make to the common defence effort. 

“Throughout my meetings with Mr. Wilson and the American 
defence authorities, as well as in my talks with Mr. Dulles, 1 found a 
warm desire, which is fully shared by H.M. Government, to see an 
immediate resumption of the special and intimate relationship which 
has so long existed between Britain and the United States and which 
is so vitally Important for the peace of the world.” 

Mr. Sandys replied as follows to a number of questions by 
Opposition members : 

Mr. Shinweil (Lab.) asked : “ What Is the nature of any concessions 
wo made to the U.S.A. In return for their offer to co-operate In 
research and development of guided missiles I ” Mr, Sandys replied : 
“No concessions wore made. What we discussed was fruitful 
avenues of co-operation, and 1 ballev© we found them.” 

Mr. Usborne (Lab.) said that many people In Britain would be 
“extremely unhappy If this country were to become a massive 
rocket-launching site.” Mr, Sandys replied : “ I think everybody 
agrees this island must bo defended, The only question Is whether 
wo are to have effective or ineffective weapons to defend us,” 

Mr. Fletcher (Lab.) naked if it was correct that America was going 
to supply Britain with “ the fullest information and deliveries of 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles,” Mr, Sandys replied that “ until 
firm conclusions arc reached” it would be premature for him to make 
a statement In any greater detail. 

Mr. GoitskcOl (Loader of the Opposition) asked how far Mr. Handy* 
had discussed with Mr. Wilson or Mr. Dulles the reduction of Britain's 
commitments in Europe and elsewhere, and " If these matters were 
to be carried further in any other discussions between our Government 
and the U.S, Administration.” 

Mr. Sandys replied that ho had naturally taken the opportunity to 
toll tho U.S, Government in general terms the Ideas H.M, Government 
had in mind for the future shape and size of Britain's contribution to 
NATO. He added : “ Advance warning was already given to the 
North Atlantic Oounoll In December, and I shall have an opportunity 
of discussing this further with tho Supreme Commander (General 
Norstad], who is coming here . . . There will be tho fullest possible 
consultation with all countries and parties concerned before any 
final conclusion is announced.” 

Commenting on tho 44 possible adoption by Britain of certain 
American weapons,” as mentioned in tho Sandys- Wilson 
statement, the London Daily Telegraph wrote : 

“Tho weapons in question are presumably guided missiles with 
nuclear warheads. As American law stands, Britain can be supplied 
with tho missiles but would have to make and fit the warheads 
herself. If the Governments can agree on a means of enabling the 
U.S.A. to supply tho warheads as well, much duplication of effort 
would be savod,” 

The Defence Correspondent of The Times wrote that although 
no details had been given, 44 it is known that the [Washington] 
conversations ranged over the whole field of ballistic ana 

g lided missiles.”— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
uardian - New York Times - Montreal Star) (Prev, rep# 
NATO, 15336 A 5 U.K. Defence Economy Cuts, 15344 A*) 

B. BRAZIL. — Free Port at Manftos. 

A project to establish a free port at Manaus (Manftos), in 
conformity with plans to develop the Amazon Valley, was 
approved during January by the Brazilian Congress. Special 
port privileges will be enjoyed by Peru in agreement with the 
Brazilian Government. The harbour installations at Manftos, 
1,000 miles up the Amazon and regularly used by ocean- 
going ships, were built during the rubber 44 boom * at the 
beginning of the century.— (Brazilian Government Bulletin) 

(JEW. r#p. *5134 A.) 

C. INDIA. — Mr. Nehru takes over Defence Portfolio. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Jan. SO that President 
Prasad had accepted the resignation of Dr, Katju as Minister 
of Defence, and that the portfolio would be taken over by Mr, 
Nehru. Dr. Katju’s resignation followed his election as leader 
of the Congress Legislature Party in Madhya Pradesh, pending 
his appointment as Chief Minister of that State in succession 
to the late Mr. R, S. Shukla, who had died on Dee. 81 1950. 
(The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 15228 A.) 
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A. GHANA (GOLD COAST). — Proposed New 
Constitution on Attainment of Independence within 
British Commonwealth. - The Ghana Independence Act. 

Details of the proposed Constitution of the Gold Coast when 
it attains independence within the British Commonwealth on 
March 0, 1957, under the name of Ghana, were given in a White 
Paper (Cmd. 71) published m London by the Colonial Office on 
Feb. 8. The Ghana Independence Bill, providing for the 
independence of the Gold Coast within the Commonwealth 
from the above-mentioned date, had previously been passed by 
the U.K. Parliament and was enacted on Feb. 7 — the day 
before the publication of the White Paper. 

The White Paper was divided into two sections dealing 
respectively with (1) the origin and nature of the constitutional 
proposals, and (2) the proposed new Constitution of Ghana. 

Origin and Nature of Constitutional Proposals. 

The first section recapitulated the various steps taken over 
the past three years, beginning with the publication of the 
Bourne Report (see 14086 A). It was worded as follows : 

“ In 1954 a new Constitution was introduced in tho Gold Coast 
which granted virtually full intornal self-government. Later that 
year an organized Opposition movement omorgod and ... it became 
apparent that there was a difference of view about the desirable 
Constitution for the country on its attainment of independence. 
Towards the end of September, 1955, Sir Frederick 13 our no was 
appointed independent Constitutional Advisor at the requost of the 
Uold Coast Government. Be had talks in all parts of the country and 
published his recommendations in December, 1955. In February, 
1956, the Gold Coast Government convened a round-table conference 
(known as the Achimota Conference) to discuss the Bourne Report. 
Tills conference recommended the adoption of the Bourne Report 
with minor modiilcations. Tho Opposition felt unable to oo-oporate 
with Sir Frodorick Bourne or to participate in the Aohimota 
Conference. 

u In April, 1956, the Gold Coast Government published a White 
Paper containing their own constitutional proposals for Gold Coast 
Independence : in substance those proposa-ls conformed with tho 
Bourne recommendations as modified by the Achimota Conference. 
This White Paper was debated In the Gold Coast Legislative Assembly 
on May 18 and 2*2, 1950. The Opposition wore not present at the 
dobate. On May 11, 1950, tho yeoretary of State for tho Colonies 
[Mr. Lonnox-Boydl stated in tho House of Commons that, because 
of the failure to resolve tho constitutional dispute within tho Gold 
Coast, tho aim of early independence of tho Gold Coast within the 
Commonwealth could only bo achieved in one way — by giving the 
peoples of the Uold Coast an opportunity to consider their own 
constitution and to express their views on it In a general eleotion. 
The Colonial Secretary undertook on behalf of H.M. Government 
that If a general election were held In tho Gold Coast, H.M. Govern- 
ment would be ready to accept a motion calling for Independence 
within tho Commonwealth passed by a reasonable majority In a 
newly elected legislature, and then to declare a firm date for Indepen- 
dence. A general election was accordingly hold In the Gold Coast on 
duly 12 and 17, 1950. 

* 4 As a result of tho general election, the Government party (the 
Convention People's Party) was returned to power and now holds 72 
of tho 104 seats in the Legislative Assembly. On Aug. 3 tho Assembly 
passed by 72 votes to none a motion calling for independence within 
the Commonwealth. The Opposition parlies abstained from voting. 
H.M. Government considered that the outcome of the general election 
and the vote on tho motion fulfilled the conditions of the Colonial 
Secretary's undertaking of May H, 1956. Accordingly the Colonial 
Secretary announced on Sopt. 18 that H.M. Government would 
introduce a Bill to accord independence to the Gold Coast, and that, 
subject to Parliamentary approval, H.M. Government Intended that 
independence should come about on March 6, 1957. 

“ in October, 1950, tho Gold Coast Government held talks about 
the constitution with the Parliamentary Opposition and the Terri- 
torial jQouncils. Following these talks the Gold Coast Government 
'puitMufd in November, 1950, their Revised Constitutional Proposals 
Coast Independence In a further White Paper which was 
MSbiftSlby the Legislative Assembly on Nov. 12-14 and approved . . . 
by 70 votes to 25. The Gold Coast Government then requested 
rHpM. Government to enact an Order-In-Council, to come Into efEoct 
the date of independence, based on tho Revised Constitutional 
Proposals as approved by the Assembly. 

“ The existing constitution of the Gold Coast is, according to 
normal colonial practice, contained in an Order-In-Counoil. The 
amendments necessary or desirable on aocount of independence must 
similarly be mad© by Order-In-Counoil. The Order will have to be 
made after the Ghana Independence Act has received the Royal 
Assent but before 1 the appointed day, 1 that is, before independence 
comes about. The final responsibility for the terms of the Order-in- 
Oo unoil must therefore rest with U.K. Ministers. In drafting the 
Constitution, the U.K. Government has taken the fullest possible 
account of the views of the Gold Coast Government. For reasons of 
convenience It has been decided to enaot a consolidated Order which 
will repeat many of the provisions of the existing Constitution and 
incorporate the necessary amendments and additions. 


“ The Colonial Secretary visited the Gold Coast between Jan. 24-30 
and held talks with the Government, the Leader of the Opposition 
and his colleagues, the Asantahene, and other Chiefs and leaders. 
He has considered most carefully the views put before him, and 
Part II of this Paper [1 e. the constitutional proposals set forth below] 
reflects the result of his discussions. Despite many apparent differ- 
ences of view and some lack of mutual confidence between different 
parties, he was very conscious throughout his visit of an underlying 
unity of purpose. All whom he met were united in their earnest 
desire that Ghana should make a successful start to its independent 
life. He is confident that the Constitution outlined provides 
reasonable safeguards against abuse and a fair and workable founda- 
tion on which the people of Ghana will be able to build their indepen- 
dent nationhood within the Commonwealth.’* 

The Proposed Constitution. 

The Constitution, declared : “ Ghana is to be an independent 
State within the Commonwealth, with the Queen as Sovereign 
and with a Cabmet and Parliamentary system of government 
of the same general type as is found in the United Kingdom 
and other independent Commonwealth countries.” The 
detailed constitutional provisions are summarized below : 

The Executive. 

The executive power would be vested in the Queen, represented 
by a Governor- General. Except where there was express provision 
to the contrary, the powers and functions of the Queen and the 
Governor- General would be exercised “ in accordance with the 
constitutional conventions applicable in the United Kingdom.” 

The Constitution would provide for a Cabinet of Ministers drawn 
from Members of Parliament and collectively responsible to Parlia- 
ment. Ministers would be appointed and might bo removed by the 
Governor-General on the Prime Ministers advice. The Governor- 
General would terminate the Prime Minister’s appointment if the 
National Assembly passed a motion of no-oonfidenoe in his Govern- 
ment ; unless, within three days of such a motion, the Prime Minister 
advised the Governor-General to dissolve the National Assembly. 

The Legislature. 

The legislative power would be vested in the National Assembly, 
consisting of a Speaker and 104 Members. Bills passed by the 
Assembly and assented to by tho Governor-General in Her Majesty’s 
name would become Acts of Parliament. 

The maximum life of the National Assembly would be increased to 
five years instead of four years as at present. This provision would 
also apply to the Legislative Assembly elected in July f 1950, which 
would continue in being as the National Assembly. The first session 
would begin in three months after the date of independence, and 
there would bo a session of the Assembly at least once a year. 

Tho qualifications for election as an M.P. would be set out in tbe 
Constitution. Changes would be made in the present law to make it 
conform more nearly to existing practice in the United Kingdom. 

The Constitution would provide for universal adult suffrage and 
secret ballot, as at present. Every citizen of Ghana, without distinc- 
tion of religion, race, or sex, would be entitled to vote if fulfilling the 
existing qualifications. 

The Constitution would also provide for the continuance of the 
existing constituencies. There would be machinery to review their 
number and boundaries from time to time, having regard to changes 
in population. 

The Public Service. 

The Constitution would provide for a Public Service Commission 
which, would continue fco function “ very much as at present.” It was 
hoped that the existing members would consent to remain in office 
afc least until the expiry of their terms in two or three years’ time. 
Thereafter, future appointments would be made by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the Prime Minister. £The White Paper 
stated that Dr. Nkrumah had informed Mr. Lennox-Boyd that ft 
was his intention to consult the Leader of the Opposition before 
making any appointments, and that he hoped Me successors would 
do the same.) 

The appointment, promotion, transfer, termination of appoint- 
ment, dismissal, and disciplinary control of public officers would be 
vested in the Governor-General acting on the advice of the Public 
Service Commission, with the exception of a limited class of posts in 
regard to which the Governor-General would act on the Prime 
Minister’s advice. The posts affected would be those of Permanent 
Secretary and of a corresponding or higher grade m the Public Service 
(other than the post of Attorney-General), and special overseas posts. 

The new Constitution would continue the provisions of the existing 
Constitution providing for the payment of compensation to Public 
Officers appointed before March 33, 1954, who elected to retire from 
the Public Service. 

The Attorney-General. 

The post of Attorney-General would continue to be a post in the 
Public Service “ for at least as long as the present holder of this post 
continues in office. ’ * The assignment of responsibility for the Attorney- 
General’s department to a Minister should relate only to Cabmet and 
Parliamentary business, the Attorney- General himself retaining 
responsibility for initiating and discontinuing prosecutions. 

The White Paper said in this connexion : " The Gold Coast 
Government . . . while welcoming this arrangement so long as the 
present Attorney-General remains in office, expressed the view that 
there are strong arguments in favour of this post thereafter being held 
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by a Minister, os has been done in other Commonwealth countries. 
They added, however, that before making any such ohango they would 
consult the Opposition and wore prepared after independence, In the 
light of experience gained, to look at the matter afresh. Any such 
change would require amendment of the Constitution. 0 

The Judiciary. 

There would continue to bo a Judicial Service Commission as at 
present, It would bo composed of the Chief Justice, the Attorney- 
General, the senior Puisne Judge (until Justices of Appeal were 
appointed, when he would be replaced by Lho senior Justice of Appeal), 
the Chairman of the Publio Service Commission, and a person “ who 
Is or shall have been a Judge of the Supremo Court, appointed by 
the Governor-General acting on the advice of the Prime Minister. 0 

The Chief Justice and (when they exist) Justices of Appeal would 
be appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the Prime 
Ministor, and Puisne Judges on the advice of the Judicial Service 
Commission. 

Any Judge would be liable to removal “on an address of Parlia- 
ment carried by not less than two-thirds of all the members thereof 
praying for Ids removal from office on the ground of stated mis- 
behaviour or of infirmity of body or mlud.° 

The age of retirement of Judges would continue to be 62, subject to 
permission being granted to a Judge by the Governor-General to 
continue In office for a further period subject to continued mental 
and physical fitness. 

The appointment, promotion, transfer, termination of appointment, 
dismissal, and disciplinary oontrol of judicial officers (other than 
Judges) would be vested in the Governor- General, who would be 
advised by the Judicial Service Commission. 

The Chief Justice and other Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
judicial officers appointed before Independence Pay, would continue 
in office thereafter “ and be deemed to have been appointed under 
the conditions specified in the Independence Constitution. 0 

The White Paper added : “ At present there are no Justices of 
Appeal In the Gold Coast, and appeals from its Supremo Court lie to 
the West African Court of Appeal. The Gold Coast Government 
stated in their White Paper of November, 1956, that after Indepen- 
dence they proposed to enact legislation providing for a unified 
judiciary consisting of Magistrates, Judges, and Justices of Appeal 
with the Chief Justice at the head ; and that thereafter they proposed 
that the West African Court of Appeal should oeaso to exercise 
jurisdiction In the Gold Coast. They also affirmed that the powors 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to entertain appeals 
from the Gold Coast will he retained ... It has now boon decided by 
the Gold Coast Government to set up the Ghana Court of Appeal on 
the attainment of independence, and appeals to the Privy Council 
will lie from that Court as soon as it is established. 0 

Public Audit. 

The accounts of all Government departments and offices would be 
audited by the Auditor- General. He would be appointed by the 
Governor-General on the Prime Minister's advice and would not bo 
removable except on an address of the Assembly, carried by not loss 
than two-thirds of all the members, “ praying for his removal on the 
grounds of stated misbehaviour or of infirmity of body or mind.° 

The Regions, 

Under the new Constitution, Ghana would be divided into the 
following five Regions : (I) Eastern Region ; (2) Western Region ; 
(3) Transvolta-Togoland ; (4) Ashanti ; (5) the Northern Territories 
(Including the northern section of Togoiand), with their present 
boundaries. These boundaries would not be altered except with the 
oonsent of the Rogion or Regions concerned under the procedure set 
out below. 

If it was desired to alter the boundaries of a Region without 
Increasing the number of Regions, the following procedure would bo 
followed : 

“ (a) If there are fewer than 10,000 registered voters resident in the 
area affected, the alteration can be made after a vote In favour of it 
passed by a simplo majority in the Regional Assembly of the Rogion 
concerned, followed by the passage through the National Assembly by 
a simple majority of whatever legal measure may be necessary.” 

“ (b) If there are more than 10,000 registered voters resident in the 
area affected, a referendum shall be taken in the Region containing 
the area. If the majority of the votes oast in the referendum are In 
favour of the change, the proposal should be put to the Regional 
Assembly of the Region Into which It Is proposed to Incorporate the 
area. If that body approves of the proposal by the vote of a simple 
majority, the necessary legal measures shall be placed before the 
National Assembly, where their passage shall require a simple 
majority of those present and voting. 1 ' 

If the alteration proposed would Increase the number of Regions, 
a referendum would be held iu the Region or Regions whose boun- 
daries would he affected by the change. If a simple majority of the 
votes cast in eaoh of these Regions was iu favour of the change, the 
proposal would then he put to the Regional Assemblies or Interim 
Regional Assemblies [see belowl of all the other Regions in the 
country. If two-thirds of all the Regions agreed to It (i.e. by the 
referendum In the case of those whose boundaries were affected, and 
by simple majority vote in the Regional Assemblies of the other 
Regions), it would then be put to the National Assembly. If it 
obtained a simple majority in the National Assembly, the change 
would come Into effect. 


Regional Assemblies. 

« Quite apart from the understandable strength of local patriot- 
ism,” [the White Paper continued 1 “there is for administrative 
reasons an undoubted need for a body at the regional level with 
effective powers In specified fields. The Constitution will therefore 
provide for a Regional Assembly to be established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in each Rogion; and each Regional Assembly shall have 
authority, functions, and powers to such an extent as may bo pro- 
scribed by Act of Parliament relating to : (a) Local Government; 
(b) Agriculture, Animal Health, and Forestry ; (r) Education ; 
(d) Communications ; (e) Medical and Health Services ; (/) Publio 
Works ; (p) Town and Country manning ; (h) Housing ; (f) Police ; 
(j) Such other matters as the Parliament of Ghana may from time to 
time determine. The maximum life of a Regional Assembly shall be 
three years." 

A Regional Constitutional Commission would bo appointed 44 as 
soon os may bo, and If possible within thro© months of independence 0 
to make recommendations as to the composition, authority, functions 
and powors of the Regional Assemblies, the funds they would require, 
and the means by which these funds should be provided. They would 
also make recommendations as to the legislation required to give 
effect to their proposals. 

The Commission would consist of the Chief Justice or a Judge 
nominated by him, ten representatives of the Regions nominated by 
the Interim Regional Assemblies (see below], five persons nominated 
by the Territorial Councils, and not more than six members nominated 
by the Government. The Commission would hold meetings In eaoh 
Region and consult with the Territorial Councils, the Interim Regional 
Assemblies, and such other persons and bodies m they deemed fit. 
Its report would bo presented to the Parliament of Ghana within nine 
months, “ and as soon as may be thereafter a Bill is to be Introduced 
into the National Assembly to give effect to its recommendations. 0 

Ponding the establishment of the permanent Regional Assemblies, 
Interim Regional Assemblies would be formed consisting of the 
Members of Parliament for eaoh Region, The Speaker would convene 
the first mooting of eaoh of these bodies, under his chairmanship, to 
enable thorn to make their own rules of procedure and elect their first 
chairmen. Thereafter they would moot in accordance with their own 
rules. 

An Interim Regional Assembly might appoint a Police Relations 
Committee “ with the object of encouraging good relations between 
the Police Force and the public. 0 Buoh a Committee should consist of 
not lees than four persons appointed by the Interim Regional 
Assembly, to whom should bo added two members appointed by the 
Commissioner of Police and, If the Minister responsible for Police so 
desired, two persons appointed by him. 


Houses of Chiefs. 

The Constitution would “ guarantee the office of Chief In Ghana as 
existing by customary Jaw and usage,” and would provide for a 
IIouso of Chiefs to bo established for eaoh Region by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Thoro would bo a Head of each Region, “ who shall for Ashanti 
bo tho Asantahono and for the other Regions a person chosen by the 
House of Chiefs,” A House of Chiefs would have power to consider 
any matter referred to it by a Minister or the Regional Assembly, and 
might at any time offer ad vie© to any Minister. 


Tho Constitution would contain provision for dealing with appeal* 
from traditional councils In the following matter* : ( a ) the nomination, 
election or Installation of any person as Chief, or the claim of any 
person to bo elected or Installed ns a (fillet ; (0) the deposition or 
abdication of any Chief ; (e) the right of any person to take part in 
the election or installation of any person tut a Chief, or in the deposi- 
tion of any Chief ; (d) the recovery or delivery of 14 Btool property ° 
or 44 Skin property ” In connexion with any such election, Installation, 
deposition or abdication; (e) political or constitutional relations 
under customary law between Chiefs. 

Appeals from State Councils would be made to the House of Chief* 
of the Rogion In which the Issue had arisen, and the House of Chief* 
would be obliged within a prescribed period to refer the appeal to an 
Appeal Commissioner appointed by the Judicial Berviee Commission. 
Tho Appeal Commissioner would transmit hi* report and finding* to 
the House of Chiefs, which would not have power to depart from the 
findings of the Appeal Commissioner but might remit the matter 
back to him for further clarification. The House of Chief* would be 
obliged within a prescribed time-limit to transmit the report and 
findings of the Appeal Commissioner to the appropriate Minister, 
who would be responsible for publishing the findings. 

In the ease of matters heard in the first Instance by the House of 
Chiefs for the Ashanti Region, an appeal would lie to an Appeal 
Commissioner, The latter would forward his report and findings to 
the Head of the Region [the Asantahene], who would thereupon act 
in the same way as provided above for a House of Chiefs in relation 
to Appeal Commissioners and tho Minister. Pending the establish- 
ment of tho Houses of Chiefs, appeals would be direct to the Appeal 
Oommissloiier. “Thus In all oases the ultimate decision on appeals 
will be that of the Appeal Commissioner, sitting with or without 
assessors.” 


Whou any Bill affecting the traditional functions or privileges of a 
Chief was Introduced in the National Assembly, the Speaker would 
immediately refer it to the House of Chiefs of the Region concerned. 
No mot on would be moved for the second reading of the Bill In the 
National Assembly until three months after the date of its intro- 
duction into the Assembly. 
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Emergency Powers, 

The present Emergency Powers Orders -In -Council, 1939-56, would 
remain in effect as part of the law of Ghana after independence, but 
the Constitution would limit their validity to a period of 12 months. 
This would give the Ghana Government, time to prepare and introduce 
legislation to replace the U.K. Order concerned. 

Freedom of Religion. - Ban on Racial Discrimination, 

The Constitution wrnuld provide that " no law shall deprive any 
person of his freedom of conscience or of the right freely to profess, 
praotiee, or propagate any religion, subject to public order, morality, 
and health/* lb would also provide that 44 no law shall be made 
discriminating against any racial community/* 

Restrictions on Compulsory Acquisition of Property. 

The provisions of the existing Constitution about the compulsory 
acquisition of property would be reproduced In tho new Constitution. 
[These forbid compulsory acquisition save under law ; require the 
payment of adequate compensation ; give any person claiming such 
compensation a right of access to the Supreme Court of Ghana for 
determining bis rights (Including tho amount of compensation) ; 
and give any party to proceedings In the Supreme Court relating to 
such a claim tho samo rights of appeal as are accorded to parties to 
civil proceedings In that Court.] 

Amendment of the Constitution. 

No Bill to amend, repeal, or modify any part of the Constitution 
could be presontod for the Royal Assent unless It had received a 
two-thirds majority of tho whole number of Members of Parliament 
on its third reading. 

Additional processes would be required when a Bill sought to 
amend, repeal or modify certain basio clauses of tho Constitution 
dealing with subjects set out in tho Appendix [see below]. After the 
Committee stage in tho National Assembly, such a Bill would have to 
b© referred to all the Regional Assemblies and to the Houses of Chiefs. 
In each Region the House of Chiefs might within one month submit 
Its views to the Regional Assembly. The Regional Assembly, after 
taking account of any views submitted by the House of Chiefs, would 
within three months express by a simple majority Its approval or 
disapproval of the Bill as it stood. When the Assemblies of two- 
thirds of tho Regions had expressed their approval of the Bill, the 
third reading could bo taken in the National Assembly, where it 
would require the support of two-thirds of all members of the 
Assembly to become law. 

Any Bill for tho abolition or suspension of a Regional Assombly, or 
for diminishing its functions or powers, would require the consent of 
tho Regional Assembly of the Region concerned. If it was rejected 
by that Assembly, it could bo submitted to a referendum In the 
Region. If appro vod by a simple majority vote, this would bo 
regarded as constituting tho required approved of tho Regional 
Assembly, 

[An Appendix to tho White Paper listed the following "basic 
clauses " in tho Constitution which could only ho modified by tho 
44 additional processes *' referred to : (1) the Executive power ; 
(2) tho National Assombly; (3) adult suffrage and secret ballot; 
(4) power of Parliament to mako laws ; (5) assurances against racial 
discrimination; (0) freedom of conscience; (7) provisions for 
constitutional changes ; (8) alteration of Regional boundaries ; 

(9) provisions affocting compulsory acquisition of property ; (10) Bills 
affecting Chiefs ; (U) the Royal Assent to Bills ; (12) the annual 
mooting and term of office of Parliament, and the requirement for 
general elections to be Held within two months after every dissolution ; 
(13) provisions relating to the Public Service, the Publio Service 
Commission, tho Judicature, the Judicial Sorvice Commission, and 
the appointment and tenure of office of the Auditor-General ; (14) the 
institution and powers of Regional Assemblies ; (15) the institutions 
and functions of Houses of Chiefs.] 

White Paper Proposals accepted by Dr. Nkrumah and 

Professor Busia. - Statement by Mr. Lennox-Boyd. 

The White Paper proposals were welcomed in Accra both by 
Government and by Opposition leaders— by the Government 
because the constitutional proposals retained the unitary form 
of government, on which the People’s Convention Party had 
insisted ; and by the Opposition because sufficient powers had 
been given to the Regions and the traditional authorities to 
counter-balance any undue concentration of power at the 
centre. 

The following statements were made in the Ghana Legislative 
Assembly on Feb. 12 by Dr. Nkrumah, the Prime Minister, and 
Professor Busia, Leader of the Opposition ; 

Dr. Nkrumah : 41 The leader of the Opposition and I are at one in 
accepting the White paper, to our general satisfaction. We consider 
it, and the Ordor-In-Counoil to be based on It, acceptable as a basis for 
the working of our Independence Constitution. With mutual confi- 
dence and oo-operation we are certain that the foundation of our 
independence, which is now being truly laid, will support firmly 
the superstructure of our political and eoonomic life and lead to the 
greater happiness and progress of all sections of our nation." 

Professor Busia : 41 It [the mite Paper] does not, indeed, provide 
all that we asked for, but we are prepared to co-operate to make It a 
successful foundation for the democratic way of life which we all 
desire to see established and practised in this country. A constitution, 
however carefully drawn up, oannot by itself secure democracy for 


the country — for democracy, as a way of life, depends on the will and 
character of the people. It cannot succeed in an atmosphere of mutual 
distrust. As the first African colonial territory to achieve indepen- 
dence, we have a special responsibility and a challenge. We in the 
Opposition are prepared to co-operate to mako our experiment a 
success/' 

Prior to tile publication of the White Paper, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd had visited Accra from Jan. 24-30 for discussions 
with Government and Opposition leaders on the proposed 
new Constitution. He also had discussions in London on 
Feb. 6 with two Ministers of the Ghana Government, Mr. 
Botsio (Minister of State) and Mr. Gbedemah (Minister of 
Finance), who flew to London for last-minute talks before the 
White Paper was published. It was understood that one or two 
drafting alterations were made to the White Paper as a result 
of the Colonial Secretary’s discussions with Mr. Botsio and Mr. 
Gbedemah. 

In a statement to the House of Commons on Feb. 8, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd pointed out that the new Constitution would 
have to be proclaimed by Order-in-Council before the actual 
date^ of independence. After recapitulating its principal 
provisions, he added ; “As a result of my discussions in the 
Gold Coast, and with Mr. Gbedemah and Mr. Botsio, I have 
every hope that this Constitution will provide a basis upon 
which Ghana will enter upon its independence with the whole- 
hearted concurrence of all the principal leaders in the country.” 

The Acora Correspondent of The Times commented as follows on 
tho constitutional changes : “ The main change from the proposals 
of the Gold Coast Government put forward before Mr. Lonnox-Boyd's 
visit — and this is one of considerable substance — is in connexion with 
regional powers and the powers of the Chiefs, and also in connexion 
with changes in the Constitution itself. These changes not only make 
it much more difficult to alter the Constitution hut give considerably 
greater powers to the Regions and the Chiefs, not only in connexion 
with their own affairs but also to prevent alterations of the Constitu- 
tion . . . With such large powers In regard to the Constitution, the 
Regions can no longer say that Ghana is to "be governed entirely from 
Acora/* 

In a subsequent despatch, the Correspondent wrote : “ The 
present compromise is widely felt here [in Accra] to be a great personal 
success for Mr. Lennox-Boyd, whose stock In this country probably 
stands higher now than that of any of his predecessors. Britain's 
Stock in this country is equally high, and it seems that the breaking 
of tho colonial bond will be achieved with great goodwill remaining 
here for Britain/* 

The Ghana Independence Act. 

As stated above, the Ghana Independence Bill had received 
the Royal Assent on Feb. 7, after an unopposed second reading 
in the House of Commons on Dec. 11, 1950, and in the House of 
Lords on Jan. 24, 1957. The Bill was a short measure com- 
prising five clauses and two schedules. 

Clause I conferred Statute of Westminster powers on the Gold 
Coast territories which, after March 6, 1957, would form 44 part of 
Her Majesty *s dominions under the name of Ghana/’ It was laid 
down that these proposals would not apply to Togoland until an 
Order-in-Counoil was issued for that purpose — this provision being 
necessary because the U.N. General Assembly would have to approve 
the projected change in Togoland’s status (l.e. union with the Gold 
Coast) as recommended by the U.N. Trusteeship Council following 
the referendum in the territory. 

Clause 2 provided that all citizens of Ghana — under any future 
citizenship law to be passed by the Ghana Parliament — would auto- 
matically be British subjects and Commonwealth citizens. £c also 
provided that 44 British-protected persons ” in the Northern Terri- 
tories and Togoland would continue to have that status until Ghana 
citizenship was conferred on them by legislation of the Ghana 
Parliament. 

Clause 3 laid down that Ghana would cease to be eligible for 
assistance under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts 
as from the 44 appointed day ’* (i.e. March G, 1957). This, however, 
would be * 4 without prejudice to the continuance of any operations 
commenced by the Colonial Development Corporation in any port of 
Ghana beforo the appointed day/* 

The second reading was moved in the House of Commons by 
Lord John Hope, then Under-Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations. 

Lord }ohn Hope said : 44 The result of the passage of this Bill wifi 
mean that wo shall hail the first of the British dependent territories 
in tropical Africa to attain full self-government as a sovereign and 
independent nation . . . The grant of independence is an act of good- 
will. The Government trusts that it will be received by the people of 
tho Gold Coast in a spirit of responsibility which will command the 
respect of the whole world/* 

After an historical survey of the territory’s advance to indepen- 
dence, Lord John pointed out that the Bill did not deal with details 
of the Constitution, Its main purpose being to confer on Ghana tho 
basic powers necessary to give it the status of an independent 
country within the Commonwealth. It also made necessary amend- 
ments in the law of the United Kingdom, and of Ghana. 
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' Announcing the Government's rejection of requests for separate 
Independence for Ashanti and. the Northern Territories (eoo below], 
Lord John declared : “ The Bill is evidence of the Government’s 
Intention to procood with tho granting of independence to the country 
as a whole. Partition would not bo in the interests of the whole 
country or of Its component parts, which, during the past half- 
century, have grown steadily and strongly into a single nation. Tho 
different parts of the country are Inter-dependent both politically 
and economically. The north and the south are complementary to 
one another. To sever would be to cripple. Partition at this stage 
would not only Inhibit further development and progress ; it would 
mean a serious falling-back in the standard of living.’* 

In conclusion, Lord John explained that the name Ghana had 
been conferred on tho new State to meet local wishes ; It v as tho name 
borne by an ancient African kingdom, In what was now French 
territory south of tho Sahara, which lmd once attained groat Impor- 
tance In the territories now forming the Gold Coast. The dote chosen 
for independence — Maroh 6, 1957— was of local historic significance 
since it was the anniversary of the signing of the bond of 1844, from 
which British jurisdiction over the Gold Coast had derived. 

Tho Bill was warmly welcomed by Mr. James Griffiths, Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition, and Mr, Clement Davies, leader of tho 
Parliamentary Liberal Party. A number of Members, however, both 
Conservative and Labour, expressed various doubts and reservations. 
Mr. Panncll (C.) feurod that a sudden oxodus of British officials after 
Independence might lead to a breakdown of law and order In tho Gold 
Coast *, Mr, Mason (Lab.) doubted whether tho Gold Coast was ready 
for self-government ; Mr. John Hall (G.) referred to allegations of 
corruption and nepotism in the Gold Coast, and feared that tho 
Ashanti demands for independence might lead to bloodshed after 
Maroh 1957 ; and the Rev. JR. W. Sorensen (Lab.) said that the 
eradication of corruption and nepotism should he one of the first 
steps toward Independence in Ghana. 

Mr. Creech Jones (Lab.), a former Colonial Secretary, moved the 
deletion of Clause 3 of the Bill, on the ground that the withdrawal of 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds would seriously affect 
Ghana's economy. Mr. Jones’s amendment was rejected by 185 
votes to 135 after Mr. Lennox-Boyd had pointed out that the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts specifically laid down that assistance 
should be provided only for non-solf-govoming territories, and not 
for territories for which the Colonial Hccretary was no longer respon- 
sible. Ho emphasized, howevor, that the olauso did not moan that 
Britain tntendod to “wash hor hands economically” of Ghana, or to 
dissociate herself from Its future economic development. On the 
contrary, he was in touch with tho Gold Coast Government about 
economic aid, and was ready at ail times to discuss tills matter 
personally. It might still bo necessary to make funds available to 
Ghana under tho Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, but only 
for schemes begun before Independence, 

The second reading was moved in the House of Lords by the 
Earl of Perth, Minister of State at the Colonial Office. 

Lord Milverton (a former Governor of Nigeria) said that Parliament 
should bear In mind that they were handing tho Gold Coast over to 
“ a tew able men at the top — a corps d’dllte -— with little effective 
challenge from a responsible publio opinion,” The economy of the 
Gold Coast was fragile, with “ a dangerous dependence on cocoa,” 
and power was being placed “ into the eager, Inexperienced hand® of 
an anxious, ambitious group after only six years* apprenticeship in 
the art of government.** Failure would not only bo a tragedy for the 
5,000,000 citizens of Ghana but a setback for the hopoe of other 
African territories advancing toward self-govemm ont . He partioui arly 
deplored Clause 3 of the Bill, and believed that the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation (under another name, if necessary) should bo free 
to assist Ghana if the latter so dosirod. 

The deletion of Clause 3 was moved by Lord Ogmore (a Labour 
peer), who maintained that It laid down a principle which would 
adversely affect all dependent territories advancing toward self- 
government. He compared the Government's attitude toward the 
Gold Coast with that of a Victorian father saying to his son : “ Well, 
my boy, here's £50 and a gold watch— jUBt take yourself off and make 
your own way in tho world.” The removal of tho clause was also 
urged by Lord Swinton (a former Conservative Colonial Secretary 
and Commonwealth Eolations Secretary), Lord Attlee (tho former 
Labour Prime Minister), and other peers on both sides of the House. 
Lord Ogmore's amendment was, however, rejected by 53 votes to *25. 

Lord Hemingford (a former Rector of Aohimota College, In the Gold 
Coast) pointed out during the debate that the name “ Ghana ” was 
the original and more correot form of the familiar word “ guinea.” 
Describing how he had “ caught out” the Oxford Mulish Dictionary, 
Lord Hemingford said : “ It was from Ghana in West Africa that 
our forbears misnamed the coast * the Guinea Coast/ I have been 
sorry to read in the Oxford English Dictionary that the origin of the 
word * guinea * is unknown. I hope In the next edition they will correct 
the entry, Tho sovereigns minted first in the reign of Charles II 
from Ghana wore found to be more valuable than other sovereigns 
so their value had to be fixed at 21s. Instead of 20s. May wo hope 
that this will prove a happy augury,” 

Lord Home (Secretary for Commonwealth Eolations), replying to the 
debate, reaffirmed the Government’s principle that the independence 
of a Colony, when achieved, must bo absolute, and that tho country 
must “ establish credit-worthiness by its own right,” H.M. Govern- 
ment, however, were consulting the other Commonwealth countries 
on the problems of financing developments in the Commonwealth, 
and the U.K.'s role in the development of newly independent 
countries would be reviewed in the light of the replies received. 


Political Developments before Publication of White 
Paper. - Ashanti Demands for Independence* - Mr* 
Lennox-Boyd’s Visit to the Gold Coast* 

Following Mr. Lennox- Boyd's announcement' of Sept. 18, 
1950 (see 15121 C) that the Gold Coast would achieve indepen- 
dence on March 0, 1957, under the name of Ghana, an nil-party 
conference opened in Accra on OeL 10 to discuss the Gold 
Coast Government's draft proposals for a constitution. Despite 
certain concessions by each side, however, no agreement was 
reached, and after abortive discussions extending over several 
weeks the two main Opposition parties -the National Libera- 
tion Movement (N.L.M.) and the Northern People's Party 
(N.P.P.)— sent a joint resolution to Mr. Lennox-Boyd on 
Nov. 20 demanding u separate independence for Ashanti and 
the Northern Territories, and a partition commission to divide 
the assets and liabilities of the Gold Coast among its four 
component territories," On Nov. 27 the N.L.M. issued a 
10-point plan (also forwarded to Mr, Lennox-Boyd) calling for 
the establishment of Ashanti (or a union of Ashanti ami the 
Northern Territories) as an independent State within the 
British Commonwealth. 


Tho ull-party conference in Accra consisted of eight representatives 
from the Government side (Including seven Ministers) and eight 
Opposition representatives (four from the Northern Territories, three 
from Aslmnti, and one from Gold Coast Colony) led by Professor 
Busia. Fundamentally, the discussions broke down because th® 
Government insisted on a unitary constitution nnd the Opposition 
on a Federal constitution. On Nov. 7 tho Gold (Joust Government 
published a White Paper setting out its own constitutional proposals, 
and tho points of disagreement between tlm Government and tho 
Opposition. TUa constitutional proposals of th® Gold Coast Govern- 
ment [referred to in th® White Paper published in London] were 
subsequently approved by th® Legislative Assembly In Accra, in 
which tho Government has a large majority. 


The 10-point plan for the creation of an independent Ashanti 
State, referred to above, contained the following proposals s 

(1) Ashanti and the Northern Territories should unite on a basis of 
equality. 

(2) A constitution should he drawn up for Ashanti* or for a union of 
Ashanti and tho Northern Territories, establishing tho new Htate as a 
member of tho British Commonwealth, with H.M. the Queen as Head 
of tho Hint®, 

(3) A Governor-General should be appointed by the Queen. 

(4) Civil servants, both African and European, should suffer no 
adverse changes in their terms and conditions of service and 
emoluments. 

(5) Pending tho final withdrawal of British control* interim govern- 
ments should be established In Ashanti and th® Northern Territories 
before March 6, 1957, 

(0) Tii® interim Legislature of Ashanti should consist of members 
of tho present Assembly [in Accra) representing Ashanti constitu- 
encies. 


v « ) An uworim irmanoe Board should be created to control th® 
national revenues and finances of Ashanti, or a Union of Ashanti 
and tho Northern Territories. 

(8) The interim Government should establish certain interim 

statutory boards on which Interests concerned should ho adequately 
rop resented . * 

(9) Foreign Investment should be encouraged, 

finmld appoint a Partition Commission 
to divide tho assets and liabilities of tho Gold Coast among its com- 
ponent territories. 


A Colonial Office statement, issued in Accra on Dec. 10, 
said that H.M, Government does not consider that partition 
of the Gold Coast is in the Interests of the (Sold Coast as a 
whole or of any of its component parts, and cannot abandon 
its established policy." 


w UW, eontmumoffiu proposals 
formulated by the Gold Coast Government were get forth by 
Professor Busk at a press conference In London on Dec. 10, 

195o, 


anor ompaasizmg that th® proposed Htate of Ghana was not a 
single entity either geographically, historically, or politically, but 
consisted of four separate territories with their own problems and 
traditions, Professor Busin said that a M serious situation ” had arisen 
because of tho failure of the Gold Coast Government to produce a 
tn B n JOd 4 y / tl|r checks, balances, and safeguards 
essential to the preservation of individual liberty and the rights of 
minorities and regions in a nascent Htate.” The Regions should be 
permitted to take an effective part In their own Government and 

BtfoSdhT Slowed t o , S*/tJ^ h Ir * 0 ' TOment WM DftrtK'ttlftriy rtrong— 

institutions. It was therefore essential to reach agreement on a 

G , old rtmHt bef0P0 Independence Day, but in the 
existing situation such agreement was not present. The Opposition 

effective safo^ams the should contain 

effective safeguards for the Regions end minorities, but Britain was 

apparently prepared to Hand oyer power wlthottt “that 

. 6boldd°be prwMvoa.’'°' l8h6d ^ 1M ® oto,M tMn «* lh * tau*Mu* 
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Professor Busia suggested (X) that tho Ghana Independence Bill, 
thon before tho TT.K. Parliament, should bo amended to provide the 
safeguards sought; or {‘2) that talks should be hold In which “tho 
British would bring: to tho service of the Gold (’oast thoir long 
experience and statesmanship in helping to settle tho Constitution.” 
1 hough ho boliovod it would bo possible to roach agreement before 
Independence Pay, thoro wore “ grim possibilities ” in ignoring the 
strength of fooling that had already boon manifested by the people 
of AsliantI* 

Mr. Lcnnox-Boytl, wlio had been on a prolonged tour of the 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation (see 15324 A), arrived in 
the Gold Coast on Jan. 20 for a week’s visit. During this period 
he had meetings with Ashanti leaders in Kumasi (the Ashanti 
capital), with political leaders in the Northern Territories, and 
with Government and Opposition leaders in Accra. 

Paring his visit to Kumasi (Jan. 26-27) the Colonial Sooretary mot 
the Asantahono (Otumfuo Sir Agyoman Prempeh, head of the Ashanti 
nation) and tho Asanteman Counail, tho highest traditional authority 
in tho region. The Asantahono told Mr. Lonnox-Boyd that his 
people woro 44 not in a happy mood ” about tho impending with- 
drawal of Britain from tho Gold Coast, and strossed that Ashanti 
wished to preserve her traditions and institutions against “ the 
dictatorial attitude of tho present Gold (’oast Government.” 

Tho Asantoman Council handed Mr. Lormox-Boyd a 2,000 -word 
memorandum declaring that the constitutional disputo in tho Gold 
Coast was not one botwoon ” traditionalism find modern democracy ” 
but 44 a struggle to provide chocks against the concentration of power 
at the centre, which tho exporlono© of the past six years lias proved 
to bo highly dangerous and inimical to tho liberties of Individuals and 
minorities In tho Regions ...” The memorandum also asked that 
tho Asantahono should bo recognised as tho head of the Ashanti 
nation : that the Regional Honso of Ohiefs should have solo respon- 
sibility for local constitutional and traditional matters ; that a 
Regional Assembly and a Regional House of Chiefs should ho created 
In Ashanti ; and that Ashanti’s boundaries should ho regarded as 
inviolate. 


In reply to those representations, Mr. Lonnox-Boyd said that ho 
would do his host 44 to smooth out tho constitutional differences,” 
and expressed confidence that ho would bo aid© to 44 rotnovo many of 
your fears.” Though his suggestions might 41 not altogotbor satisfy 
ovorybody In thoir entirety,” bo hoped th© Ashanti people would bo 
able 44 to Join with ari easy mind in tho celebrations of tho indepen- 
dence of Ghana.” lie emphasized that Britain reoognlzod the 
deop attachment of the Ashanti people to thoir traditions and 
institutions. 


In a broadcast from Accra on Jan. 30, Mr. Lormox-Boyd said that 
nearly all the acute differences in the Gold Coast could ho traced to 
lack of mutual confidence between tho Govcmmont and the Opposi- 
tion, which had prevented them from reaching agreement on tho 
constitutional question. Ho added ; ” Now confidence is not some- 
thing I can pull out of my brief-case and give yon as a present. It la 
something organic*— ’a frail plant which needs the good earth of 
mutual respect and the constant fertilizer of good will. I think I 
have boon able to give both Government and Opposition some garden- 
ing hints during my visit.” 

On his return to Loudon (Feb. 2) tho Colonial Secretary expressed 
confidence that Ghana would have a tranquil and prosperous future 
after her attainment of Independence. 14 For some time,” he said, 
44 there have been very considerable differences, but r hope my visit 
has been able to ease the tenston. I found far more unity— an under- 
lying unity— than I expected, and I believe this will prevail over 
other differences.” 


It was announced in London and Accra on Feb. IS that the 
Queen, on the advice of Dr. Nkrumah, had appointed the 
Governor of the Gold Coast (Sir Charles Arden-Clarke) as the 
first Governor-General of Ghana when it attained independence. 
Sir Charles stated that he would be “ very happy to hold the 
appointment for a short period, when I would wish to be 
permitted to retire and to hand over to my successor.” 

Th© Colonial Correspondent of The Times wrote ; 44 The appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Arden-Clarke as Governor-General of Ghana is, 
of course, an interim measure. Sir Charles became Governor of the 
Gold Coast in 1949, and has been mainly instrumental Jn guiding it 
toward independence. At the same time, It has always been recognized 
that it would be desirable for Ghana, onoe it beoome an Independent 
country of th© Commonwealth, to have a Governor-General appointed 
from the U.K. in th© ordinary way. It is generally considered 
that It would be more in keeping with Ghana’s new status if 
someone other than a member of the Colonial Service were to be 
appointed.” 


. It had previously been announced on Dec. 13, 1950, that 
Mb. I. M. R. Maclennan, an Assistant Under- Secretary of 
State at the Commonwealth Relations Office, would become the 
first U.K. High Commissioner in Ghana as from March 6 , 1957. 
Mr. Maclennan, U.K. High Commissioner in Southern Rhodesia 
from 1951-58, was the first U.K. High Commissioner to the 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation, a post he held from 
1958 until his return to the Commonwealth Relations Office in 
1955.— (White Paper, Cmd. 71 - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
(Prey. r*p. Gold Coast, i$izi C.) 


A. . BULGARIA. — Cabinet Changes. - Reorganization 
of Ministries. - Reintroduction of Bread Rationing. - 
Posthumous Rehabilitation of Traicho Rostov. 

A reorganization of the Bulgarian Government, recommended 
by the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party 
on Jan. 17, was approved by the National Assembly on Feb. 3. 
It involved the fusion of a number of Ministries, as follows : 

(1) ThoMinistry of Transport and the Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs, 
and Telephones were merged into a single Ministry of Transport and 
Communications under General Ivan Mihailov, a Deputy Premier. 

(2) A Ministry of Construction and Building Materials replaced 
the separate Ministries of Building Materials and of Construction. 
Tho now Ministry was headed by M. Vladenko Yidinsky. 

(3) The Ministry of Culture and the Ministry of People’s Education 
were combined In a single Ministry of Education and Culture headed 
by M. Chervenkov, the former Prime Minister, and now- a Deputy 
Premier. 

(4) The Ministry of Finance and the State Control Commission 
wero merged into a unified Ministry of Finance and State Control 
headed by M. Kyril Lazarov, the former Finance Minister. 

(5) The former Ministries of Home Trade and Foreign Trade were 
oombinod into a single Ministry of Trade under M. Raiko Damyanov, 
a Deputy Promior. 

(6) A now Ministry of Agriculture and Forests replaced the former 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Forestry Administration. 

(7 ) Tho Ministry of Municipal Economy and Highways took over 
the functions of a number of former administrative bodies in this 
sphero, while looal industries become the concern of the Ministry of 
Light Industry. 

(8) The administration of social security services was transferred 
from the Central Council of Trado Unions to the Ministry of Health 
and Sooial Services. 

(9) The number of Deputy Premiers was reduced from six to five — 
tho Foreign Minister, M. Lukanov, losing his deputy premiership. 

(10) Tho following former Ministers wero relieved of their functions : 
M. Zhivkov (Foreign Trade) ; M. Pelovskl (Internal Trade) ; M. 
Avramov Levi (Culture) ; M. Yanov (Education) ; M. Dimitrov 
(Transport); Mmo. Dragoichova (Posts, Telographa, and Telephones) ; 
and M. Dltohev (State Control Commission). 

The following governmental changes had been approved by 
the National Assembly on Dec. 80, 1956 : 

(a) M. Rusal Hristozov (previously Minister of Supplies) was 
appointed chairman of the State Planning Commission vice M. Georgi 
Chanlcov, a First Deputy Premier ; 

(b) M. Atanas Dimitrov, previously Minister of Food and Light 
Industry, became head of a newly-established Ministry of the 
Food Industry ; 

( c ) Mmo. Stanka Tsekova, previously Deputy Minister of Food and 
Light Industry, was appointed Minister of Light Industry. 

Other developments in Bulgaria in recent months are 
summarized below : 

Bread Rationing. - Soviet Wheat Aid. It was announced on Oct. 15, 

1956, that rationing of certain kinds of bread had been reintroduced 
in Bulgaria owing to the shortage of wheat. In negotiations with the 
Soviet Union, however, which concluded on Jan. 12, 1957, agreement 
was reached on Soviet economic aid to Bulgaria through wheat 
deliveries on credit, to be redeemed over a three-year period beginning 
with the 1957 harvest. 

Reduction of Compulsory Farm Product Deliveries. As from Jan. 1» 

1957, the system of obligatory quota deliveries by farmers to th© 
Government was abolished for grapes, apples, plums, potatoes, oats, 
hay, and milk, being replaced by a purchasing system through 
separate contracts with producers. Under the same decree, quota 
deliveries of wool were halved In respect of sheep used for breeding 
and those privately owned by co-operative farmers. 

Agricultural Collectives. It was reported during January that 19 
per cent of the cultivated area of Bulgaria was in. the hands of co- 
operative and State farms, the remaining 21 per cent— cultivated by 
private farmers — being predominantly mountainous and billy country. 

Farmers* Pensions. A scheme under which co-operative farmers Will 
receive small pensions at the ages of 60 (men) and 55 (women) came 
into force on Jan. 1, 1957. The pensions vary from 60 to 150 levas a 
month, and benefit over 400,000 co-operative farmers. 

Working Hours. A joint announcement by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment and the Central Committee of the Communist Party, issued on 
April 26, 1956, stated that, in conformity with similar measures 
adopted in the Soviet Union, working hours on Saturdays and on the 
eve of public holidays would be reduced to six hours, and that 
Sunday would be a day of rest for practically all workers. 

Abolition of Special Courts for Workers* Offences. The National 
Assembly passed legislation on Nov. 1, 1956, abolishing the existing 
courts for transport workers and the courts-martial procedure for 
employees of the Ministry of the Interior. 

Sofia Radio announced on Sept. 18 that the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party had “ formally rehabilitated ” 
M. Traicho Kostov, the former Deputy Premier and party 
secretary, who had been executed in 1949 for alleged treason 
a nd 4t Titoism.” — (Bulgarian Legation Press ’Office, London) 
(Prev, rep, Csfttotf, 15058 A| M. Kostov, 14817 A.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION.— M. Shepilov’s “Six Principles” 
for Peace In Middle East* - Speech to Supreme Soviet. - 
Denunciation of “ Eisenhower Doctrine. ” - Marshal 
Bulganin’s Letter to Dr. Adenauer on Co-operation 
between U.S.S.R. and Western Germany. - Soviet 
Demands for British, French, and Israeli “Compen- 
sation” to Egypt, - Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Rejoinder. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister (M. Shcpilov), in a speech to the 
Supreme Soviet in Moscow on Feb. 12, proposed that the Soviet, 
G.S., British, and French Governments should join in a four- 
Power declaration, based on six principles, willx the aim of 
keeping the peace in the Middle Fast, The Soviet proposals 
were presented on the same day to the U.S., British, and 
French Ambassadors, the “ six principles ” mentioned therein 
being as follows : 

<l) Settlement of outstanding Issues solely through peaceful 
negotiations. 

(2) Non-Intervention In the domestic affairs of the Middle East 
countries, and respect for their sovereignty and independence. 

(3) Dropping of all attempts to involve the Middle East in Great- 
Power military blocs. 

(4) Abolition of foreign bases and withdrawal of foreign troops from 
the Middle East countries 

(5) Mutual agreement not to dollvor arms to those countries. 

(0) Economic assistance to the Middle East countries without 
political, military, or other terms Incompatible with their sovereignty. 

M. Shepilov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet is summarized 
below under cross-headings : 

Attach on 44 Western Imperialism.'* After clalmingthat tho T7.S.S.B. 
had made 44 strenuous efforts ” to break tho disarmament deadlock, 
and citing inter alia the reductions In the Soviet armed forces and the 
relinquishment of the Soviet bases at Porkkala and Port Arthur, 
M. Shepllov said that "ill-starred strategists” In the West had hoped 
for a new 44 evolution " in the U.S.S.R. after the 20th Party Congress. 
The criticisms of 44 mistakes and shortcomings In various sphores of 
party life and government construction " had given rise to 44 wishful 
thinking " in the West and to unfounded hopos that the U.S.S.R. 
would 44 become 4 pink,* If not actually 4 white. 4 44 When, however, 
the 44 imperialists 44 had realized that 44 the might of the Socialist 
countries was steadily Increasing and the moral and political unity of 
their peoples growing,’ 4 they had again resorted to 44 the poisoned 
weapon of anti-popular conspiracies and war gambles. 44 Tho 
44 aggression of Britain, Franco and Israel against Egypt 44 and tho 
44 counter-rovolutionary putsch in Hungary 44 were all 44 part and 
parcel of the same broadly conceived strategic plan,* 4 tho sponsors of 
which had hoped to change the International situation in their favour. 

M. Shepllov went on to denounce the Atlautio Pact and the 
remilitarization of Western Germany ; to emphasize that it was 
44 the sacred duty of ail Socialist states to strengthen the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization as long as tho Imperialist bloc exists 44 ; and to 
denounce 44 the ideas of so-called national Communism, which have 
gained currency of late. 44 He recalled that Government representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Rumania, at thoir recent meeting In Budapest (seo 15379 B], had 
declared thoir full resolve 44 to foil tho attempts of tho aggressive 
forces to aggravate the International situation still further and to 
Intensify the arms rnoe and war psychosis. 44 


The Middle East. - Denunciation of 44 Eisenhower Doctrine" 

44 The post year, 44 M. Shepllov continued, 44 has demonstrated the 
growing changes in the correlation of forces within tho capitalist 
camp. Tho domination of the United States increases ; the inter- 
national positions of Britain and France are weakening considerably * 
the role of Western Germany Increases substantially ; Japan is 
gathering strength . . . Tho strengthening of America’s domination 
in the capl talist world and the weakening of the International positions 
of Britain and France are two sides of the same modal . . . The 
S! , ??f rl0 w b l tw ^ I1 J he U : S * A * and Britain reached its peak In the 
Middle East. In the post-war years the T7.S.A. squeezed Britain out 
of her key oil positions in tho area. In 1937 tho U.S.A. accounted for 
omy 13 per cent of oil prodncod In tho Middle East, and Britain for 
i n P ^ c t nt n In controlled almost 60 per cent 

of Middle East oil production, and Britain about one-third. 

44 The Middle East has become an area of struggle between two old 
but weakened colonial empires, Britain and Franco, and a now, more 
powerful American empire ... As a result of tho corpse of the Anglo- 
Franco-Israell aggress on against Egypt, America’s supremacy over 
Its rivals has further increased. Relying on this new correlation of 
forces, tho U.S.A. hus set itself the task of completely ousting Britain 
and Franoe frorn the Middle East. This is borne out by the so-called 
wbei ; eb 5 r the U.S.A. Intends to cover the area 
with a network of atomic bases and, at the first opportunity, to 
launch from the area a war of aggression. Tho 4 Eisenhower dootrine 4 

J&SSS&F ? doors 111 the “ Eaat 111 tte 


- V J5° ad 7 0 . catc8 t**e 4 Elsenhower dootrine 4 contend that it 
helps to put into effect the U.N. principles of respect for national 
sovereignty and independence and the right of peoples to * 35 - 
dotorminatlon . . . In fact, It is a most flagrant violation of U.N. 
SnJnfJhA R 0 implementation would be tantamount to the liquida- 
tion of the Unifcod Nations, because tho U.S.A, would seize unlimited 


dictatorial powers in that part of tho world and would In effeot 
deprive a number of U.N. mombor-Btatos of thoir independence, U.8. 
policymakers seek to justify their predatory aspirations by alleging 
that a 4 vacuum 4 has appeared in the Middle East. The 4 vacuum 4 
doctrine is produced every time the American rulers intend to 
©nsoonoo themselves in some part of the world ... 44 

After announcing the six-point proposals for the Middle East 
conveyed to tho U.B., British and French Governments, os mentioned 
above, M. Shepllov declared, with reference to the present position 
in tho Middle East : 44 The most urgent question Is the complete 
withdrawal of Israel's forces from Egyptian territory. The respon- 
sibility for tho consequences which may be entailed by further 
occupation of part of Egyptian territory rests with Israel and her 
overlords ... 44 

Relations with Foreign Countries. As regards the Soviet Union's 
relations with foreign countries, M, Shepllov mid that tit© U.S.S.R. 
would consider 44 with all good will 44 any Initiative which would help 
to improve relations with the U.S.A., Britain, and France ; that she 
was ready to moot Western Germany 14 half-way 44 If the German 
Federal Republic showed a 44 sincere desire for co-operation 44 ; and 
that tho U.B.S.U. would develop friendly relations with Austria and 
support Austrian neutrality and Independence. M» Bhcpllov also 
welcomed tho 44 growing understanding and oo-oporstfon 44 with 
India ; said that the re-establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Japan had contributed to tho normalization of international relations ; 
and spoke of the 44 Invariably good 44 relations with Afghanistan and 
of 44 opportunities for further development 44 of Bovlet-Perslan 
relations. There had been for a long time a need 44 to clear away all 
the accumulated lumber 44 from Rovlot-Turklsh relations, and 44 os 
soon as this is appreciated by Turkey’s ruling circles, the faster 
Soviot-Turkish relations will take a turn for the better. 44 

As regards relations with Yugoslavia, M. Shepllov said i ** We 
shall oontinuo to take all necessary steps to make Soviet- Yugoslav 
relations develop successfully on the basis of friendship and equality. 
At present, however, this chiefly depends on the leaders of the 
Yugoslav Republic, inasmuch as within Yugoslavia there are still 
manifestations of ill-will and even open attacks by certain elements 
against the U.S.S.R. and some of the people’s democracies, 44 

M. Shepllov also spoke of the Soviet Union’s close co-operation 
and friendship with Finland, and of Its desire to maintain friendly 
relations with the Scandinavian countries and Iceland. 

Call for World Economic Conference, The Soviet Foreign Minister 
called for a World Economic Conference to discuss i 

44 (1) The further development of International trade and the 
establishment of nn International trade organization within the frame- 
work of tho United Nations. 

(2) International economic oo-oporation to promote the creation of 
Independent national economies in under-developed countries, and 
also certain flnanclal questions," 

Disarmament. In conclusion, M. Shepllov appealed for general 
disarmament and 44 the destruction and prohibition tor all time of the 
latost devastating weapons of war. 44 

No official statement on M. Shepilov’s Middle Fast proposals 
was issued in Washington, London, or Paris, A spokesman of 
the U.S. State Department, however, said that they were 
“ obviously ... a move to try to discredit or stop the Elsenhower 
plan ” for the area. 


Marshal Bulganin’s Letter to Dr. Adenauer. 

The text of a personal letter sent by Marshal Bulganin to 
Dr. Adenauer was published in Bonn on Feb. 10. In this letter 
the Soviet Prime Minister said that the Soviet Government 
were 44 not satisfied ” with the development of relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and Western Germany since Dr. Adenauer’s 
visit to Moscow in 1055, and proposed that the two countries 
should improve their relations and sign trade, cultural, and 
consular agreements. In the course of his letter, tlx© text of 
which is given below, Marshal Bulganin attacked Western 
Germany’s participation in the Atlantic Pact and declared that 
a solution Of the problem of German reunification could be 
effected only on an 44 all-German basis ” in co-operation between 
44 the two German States,” 

44 More than a year h m passed, 44 wrote Marshal Bulganin, 44 since 
extensive and frank negotiations took place in Moscow between the 
Soviet Union and tho German Federal Republic, as a result of which 
diplomatic relations were established between cur two countries , . , 
} ™ ou } d l\ kQ t0 tob wl tb the same frankness which marked our 
talks In Moscow, that my colleagues and I are not satisfied with the 
course which relations between our two countries have taken since 
then . . . I will also not conceal that we watch with anxiety how. in 
the German Federal Republic, a strengthening Is taking place of 
those forces which, with support from abroad, ore preventing better 
relations between our countries, and which desire to Impel the 
Federal Republic on to the dangerous path of military adventures. 

“You may ptt 5 tatlt to me, as did the German delegation during 
the Moscow negotiations, that lu Western Germany there are neither 
the forces nor the politicians who want an aggressive war, We see! 
however, the role which is contemplated for the German Federal 
Republic and its armed forces by the organizers of the North Atlantic 
Pact. They wish to use the Federal Republic for an aggre ssive war 
against the interests of the German people. . rTTr?. ™ 
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“ Also wo cannot share the view of certain circles in Western Ger- 
many that the formation of strong fighting forces and their equipment 
with atomic weapons strengthens the International position of tho 
Federal Republic. In our view tho opposite is the case. Every fresh 
milliard spent on armaments, every new division raised, will only 
complicate tho international situation of the Federal Republic and 
ineroaso the mistrust and fears which other Stales, particularly 
Wostern Germany’s neighbours, fool toward her. As a result of all 
this, the solution of the question which tho entire Gorman people 
regards as its greatest national concern — namely, the re-establish- 
ment of tho unity of Germany as a democratic State — becomes over 
more remote. 

“ If I write this to you in all frankness, it Is not because our 
country fears tho newly-established army in tho Federal Ropublic, 
but because wo are activated by a feeling of anxiety and responsi- 
bility for tho fate of tho ponoo of Europe. When you told us in 
Moscow that the Gorman people shuddor at the thought of war with 
Its horriblo consequences, and that peace seemed tho supreme good, 
we understood this, because we know very well what suffering and 
sacrifices the Gorman people endured during tho two World Wars. 
Tho German people also know what infinite suffering and sacrifices 
tho Soviot people had to endure during tho First, and particularly 
during the .Second World War ... It would bo a crime to forgot tho 
lesson of history. That Is why wo are convinced of the necessity for a 
close and friendly relationship and peaceful co-operation between the 
Soviet and tho Gorman peoples, In order that history shall not repeat 
itself and that peace In Europe shall bo assured, 

“ Whether there will bo war or peace in Enropo depends in tho 
first place on tho relations between our peoples. Our two Governments 
must, thoroforo, have a sense of responsibility for tho fate of thoir 
pooplos, as well as for the fate of peace in Europe. This Is surely of 
dooislve importance for the maintenance of peace in the whole 
world . . . 

“ Wo are aware of the faot that there are forces which, with all tho 
means at their disposal, are preventing the normalization of relations 
between the Soviet Union and tho Gorman Fodoral Republic. For 
the sake of thoir narrow and selfish Interests, these foroos are trying to 
Incite a policy which would load to a military conflict with the Soviot 
Union and other Socialist countries. This may bo soon very clearly 
from tho constant demands addressed to the Fodoral Republic for a 
speedy establishment of strong armed forces, and for increased 
expenditure on rearmament and tho maintenance of foreign troops . . . 
In addition, the use of West German territory as a concentration area 
for on atomio war Is being prepared quite openly, 


** The attempt is being mode to cover all this by pointing to the 
alleged aggression of tho Soviet Union. This, however, is only an 
excuse. Tho Federal Ropubllo Is being forced along a path of 
aggression— a very disastrous path for her — which has nothing in 
common with the true national Interests of tho Gorman people , . . 
Those who are forcing the Federal Republic along a path loading to 
war do not caro In tho least about the fate of tho Federal Ropubllo 
and tho interests of the German people. Thoy aro calculating on 
distracting atomio reprisal from themselves and drawing attention to 
tho Federal Republic, in tho hopo that thoy will succeed in making 
others pull thoir chestnuts out of tho fire. By exploiting the 
advantages of thoir geographical situation, thoy hopo to remain 
unpunished in tho remote corners of the globe until all is over. They 
forget, however, that In our time of highly developed techniques 
such remote corners no longer exist , . . 


** The policy of tho Soviet Government is based on peace and 
co-operation with all States . . . We are convinced that all Interna- 
tional problems can he settled peacefully through negotiations betweon 
the interested countries. The Soviot Union adheres inviolably to 
those principles In Its relations with the Fodoral Ropubllo and other 
countries. We are convinced that Germany’s greatness, and the full 
unfolding of tho creative genius of tho Gorman people, can be 
achieved only In peaceful development, 

“ To a largo degree there are sufficient prerequisites for an extensive 
development of mutually advantageous economic relations between 
the Soviet Union and tho Federal Republic. The Foderal Republic 
has an Industry developed In all fields, and may count on big and 
favourable orders from tho Soviot Union. On tho other hand, the 
Soviet Union can sell goods to the Federal Republic in whioh West 
German Industry and agriculture are interested. Wo raise the 
question of trade relations with tho Federal Republic because the 
Soviet Union believes that they provide a solid basis for the improve- 
ment of political relations betweon States . . . 


“ The strengthening of trust end of friendly co-operation between 
our countries would without doubt facilitate the unification of 
Germany, which tho German pcoplo regards as its most urgent 
national task . . . Wo sympathize with these justified desires, and are 
ready as always to support tho German people in solving this all- 
German task. The reunification of Germany will not, however, be 
brought nearer if people ignore the fact of the existence of two German 
States, A solution of the German problem can be found only through 
a rapprochement between the German Democratic Republic and the 
German Federal Republic. It is equally clear that the remilitari- 
zation of Western Germany, the limitation of the democratic rights 
of its peoples, and the continuation of on unfriendly policy toward 
neighbouring peace-loving countries, aro not serving the reunification 


of Germany. 

. . “ Before the day of reunification comes nearer, many difficulties 
WiU have to 1)6 overcome. All Interested States will have to unit© 
their efforts. The sootier this happens, the hotter. The Soviet Govern- 
ment/ior it6>pftrt, *ts ready to lend ‘it* support to the Governments 


of both German States In solving the problem of reunification- An 
improvement in relations between our countries will be vory useful 
in this respeot . . . 

44 We are of the opinion that the time has come for the Governments 
of both onr countries to undertake definite steps for an Improvement 
of relations between the Soviet Union and the German Federal 
Republic, in conformity with the agreed decisions taken during the 
Moscow talks in 1955, and on the basis of the modest but never- 
theless useful experiences of mutual relations in various fields since 
then. 

“ In particular, the following urgent questions should be discussed : 
(1) a substantial increase In trade between both countries, and the 
conclusion of a trade treaty : (2) the conclusion of an agreement for 
cultural and scientific co-operation : (3) a consular agreement which 
would lay down tho rights of both sides in the protection of the 
intorosts of thoir nationals, thus facilitating the solution of questions 
concerning the repatriation of nationals of both countries. 

** I would like to emphasize that we obviously do not consider It 
proper to limit our relations to economic, cultural, and scientific 
co-operation. Wo attach great importance to the opinion of the 
German people in the discussion of important international problems. 
In talks with the German Democratic Republic [soe 15352 A] we have 
already reached mutual understanding on such important questions 
as rearmament, European security, and other problems in which 
both the Soviet and the German peoples are equally interested. We 
are of tho opinion that a rapprochement In the standpoints of the Soviet 
Union and the German Fodoral Republic In these questions would be 
vory profitable. 

“We hope that the points of view outlined abovo will be examined 
by tho Fodoral Government in a spirit of friendly and constructive 
co-operation. It goes without saying that I and tho other members of 
tho Soviet Government will gladly and carefully examine any pro- 
posals which you may care to make toward the strengthening of our 
relations . . . ” 

In a broadcast on Feb. 13, Dr. Adenauer said that although 
discussions between the U.S.S.R. and the Federal Republic 
might profitably be held on certain subjects, it was essential 
for the German people to bear in mind “clearly and dis- 
tinctly ” (1) that there was “ only one German State,” and that 
the “ so-called Democratic Republic ” was 44 not a State but 
an occupation zone under Soviet rule, whose people must have 
their freedom restored to them ” ; (2) that the Federal Govern- 
ment had no aggressive intentions whatsoever, and none of its 
allies had attempted to encourage any such intentions. If this 
were understood by tire Soyiet Union, as the German people 
sincerely hoped, “ tony difficulties could be overcome more 
easily.” 


Bulganin Notes to Britain, France and Israel on Middle 
East Situation. - Demand for Payment of Compensation 
to Egypt. - Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Rejoinder. 

Following Marshal Bulganin s letters of Nov. 5, 1956, to the 
Prime Ministers of Britain, France, and Israel (see 15217 A), 
the Soviet Prime Minister sent further letters on Nov. 15 to 


Sir Anthony Eden, M. Guy Mollet, and Mr. David Ben-Gurion 
welcoming the decision of their Governments to accept a 
cease-fire in Egypt, but demanding that they should pay 
compensation to Egypt for damage incurred through the 
British, French, and Israeli military operations. 

The letters to Sir Anthony Eden and M. Mollet, more conciliatory 
in tone than those sent on Nov. 5, expressed the Soviet Government's 
** regret ” that Britain and France bad embarked on hostilities 
against Egypt, and declared that neither country had gained anything 
hut, on tho contrary, had suffored economically by the closing of the 
Suez Canal and the deprivation of Middle East oil. He went onto say 
that " justice demands that Britain. France, and Israel should com- 
pensate Egypt for the damage caused In connexion with the destruc- 
tion of Egyptian towns and populated places, and in connexion with 
the blocking of the Suez Canal and the destruction of its equipment. 

He proposed that an international commission, on which Egypt 
should be represented, should “examine and speedily satisfy the 
legitimate claims of Egypt for compensation for losses sustained 
through the military operations of Britain, France, and Israel.” 

Marshal Bulganin also said that the Soviet Government saw no 
need for the creation of a U.N. Emergency Force, but, as Egypt had 
agreed to such a Force in principle, the U.S.S.R. would have no 
objections providing it was stationod on both sides of the Egyptian- 
Israoli armistice line. With regard to Sir Anthony Eden’s and M. 
MoUet’s criticisms of the Soviet action in Hungary, Marshal Bulganin 
said that the Kadar Government had Issued an “ appropriate state- 
ment ” showing that “ in spite of tho mobilization of the black foroos 
Of reaction Inside and outside Hungary with tho aim of overthrowing 
the democratic order and restoring the Horthyist-I ascist regime, 
this conspiracy ended in complete bankruptcy.” He added that 
“ any attempt, from whatever side It may come, at interfering in the 
internal affairs of Hungary, and In Hungary's relations with the 
Soviet Union, Is entirely unfounded and must be resolutely rejected. 

In his lotter to Mr. Ben-Gurion, Marshal Bulganin wrote inter alki 
that Israel's policy was “ dangerous to peace and menaces the very 
Interests of Israel herself.” He also wrote that the Israeli 
aggression against Egypt has resulted in the death °f thousands of 
people, the destruction, of * towns, and hatred for Israel In the Arab 
countries.^ - * *'• " 
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Sir Anthony Eden sent a brief reply to Marshal Bulganin on 
Nov. 20, worded as follows : “ As you know, our purpose in 
intervening in the Middle East was to limit the effects of the 
conflict between Israel and Egypt. I advocated as long ago as 
Nov. 1 the sending there of a U.N. Force. We are glad to have 
U.N. observers with us now. The world would welcome 
similar action by the Soviet Government in Hungary.” 
The French Prime Minister’s reply to Marshall Bulganin was 
similarly terse. 

Mr. Bcn-Gurion, in a letter to Marshal Bulganin on Nov. 18, 
rejected the Soviet demand that Israel should pay compensa- 
tion to Egypt, and maintained that Israel herself had a case for 
compensation from Egypt for the losses inflicted on her by 
hostile Egyptian actions since 1948. 

Drawing Marshal Bulganin’s attontion to “ the true state of 
affairs in the relations between Egypt and Israel which has produced 
the present crisis,” Mr. Ben-Gurion stressed that the Arab States had 
Invaded Israel on the very first day of her independent existence for 
the purpose of “ annihilating ’* her ; that Egypt had insisted on 
remaining in a state of war with Israel since tho signing of the 1940 
armistice agreements ; and that she had continued to wage hostile 
actions against Israel over slnco. Mr, Ben-Gurion added : ** I 
cannot but express my surprise at the faot that you do not appear to 
he aware of these roots of tension in our area.” 

After drawing attention to tho powerful Egyptian military build-up 
in the Sinai desert and tho Gaza strip in readiness for an attack on 
Israel, Mr. Ben-Gurion emphasized that Israel’s military operations 
had neither harmed any civilians nor oausod tho destruction of a 
single Egyptian town. Nor heel Israel dams god tho Suez Canal, 
Whioh had been blocked by the Egyptians themselves. 

“ If there Is a oaso for claiming compensation,” Mr. Ben-Gurion 
continued, “it is we who aro entitled to compensation for tho 
Egyptian invasion of our country in 1948 ; for the death of thousands 
of our sons and daughters as a result of this aggression ; for tho 
economic boycott and maritime blockade maintained in defiance of 
the U.N. Charter and Security Council resolutions ; for the hundreds 
of Israelis — Jews and Arabs — murdered by fedayem ; and for all tho 
damage caused to our oconomy, running into millions of pounds, 
However, if peace is established between Egypt and ourselves, wo 
shall be ready to forgive all tho past transgressions of tho Egyptian 
rulors.” 

Mr. Ben-Gurion also wrote, with roforenco to tho military operations 
in Sinai : “ From tho mass flight and surrender of tho Egyptian 
soldiors --peasants torn from their homos iri Egypt and sent against 
their will to do battle in a remote desert it is clear that those 
soldlors wore not proparod to light Cor the Fascist dictator in Cairo . . . 
This is conclusive proof that many people In Egypt new understand 
the true character of Gamal Abdol Nasser, who at tho beginning 
pretended he was concerned with Improving his peoplo’s health, 
education, and economic development, hut who has since shown 
himself to be consumed by lust for power and an ambition to impose 
his rule on all Islamic peoples . . . and to make himself master of 
the Moslem world.” 

In his concluding romarks, Mr. Ben-Gurion reiterated that Israel 
was prepared for a settlement of her dispute with Egypt, as well as 
with other Arab States, by peaceful means. “ It Is with regret,” he 
told Marshal Bulganin, “ that I have to point out that several of the 
expressions used In your letter are not likely to be interpreted by tho 
Arab rulers as encouragement to the achievement of poaoe in our 
region. Nor would they appear appropriate to tho accepted relations 
between member-states of the United Nations.” 

The Soviet Government announced on Dec. 8, 195(1, through 
the Tass Agency, that the British, French, and Israeli under- 
takings to withdraw their forces from Egypt “ naturally 
cancels the question of despatching Soviet volunteers to 
Egypt.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Le Monde, Paris - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Soviet Weekly - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. 15217 A.) 

A. JAPAN. — Cabinet Appointments. 

Two further appointments to Mr. Ishibashi’s Cabinet were 
announced in Tokio on Dec. 27, 1956 : Mr. Taro Hirai (a 
newspaper publisher) as Minister for Postal Services, and Mr. 
Matsusuke Kawamura as Minister of State in charge of the 
Hokkaido Development Agency, the latter department 
having been temporarily held by the Prime Minister, Both 
new Ministers are members of the Blouse of Councillors. 
(Japanese Embassy Press Office, London) 15307 C.) 

B. PERSIA. — Completion of Trans-Iranian Oil 
Pipeline from Abadan to Teheran. 

The construction of the trans-Iranian pipeline from the oil 
refinery at Abadan to Teheran was completed on Jan. 81. The 
work on the northern section between Teheran and Azna had 
been carried out by a French firm (PEntrepose ), and that on the 
southern section by a British firm (Costain-John Brown). 
?fee length of the pipeline is 600 miles.— (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14405 C.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — North Lewisham By- 
election. - Labour wins Seat from Conservatives, 

Polling took place on Feb. 14 at North Lewisham in the 
by-election caused by the death of Sir Austin Hudson 
(Conservative). The result was as follows : 

MttcDermot, Niall (Labour) 18,516 

Farmer, Norman (Conservative) . . .. 17,406 

♦Greene, Miss Lesley (Independent Loyalist) . . 1,487 


Labour gain from Conservative. Majority . . 1,110 

♦Forfeited doposit. 

Figures at tho general election were : HIr A, Hudson ((5.) 22,070, 
S. T. Williams (Lab.) i 8 ,834— Conservative majority, 3,230. 

The Labour candidate received 49.5 per cent of the votes in the 
by-eleotion, tho Conservative candidate 40*5 per cent, and the 
Independent Loyalist candidate 4 per cent, whereas at the general 
olootion tho Conservatives received 54 per cent and Labour 40 per 
cent In a straight fight. The Labour proportion of the poll thus rose 
by 3.5 per cent and tho Conservative proportion foil by 7.5 per cent. 
Of the total electorate of 52,864 (an increase of 379 since the general 
olootion), 70.8 per cent went to the polls, compared with 77.9 per 
cent at the general election. 

The loss of the seat to Labour was attributed by the Conservatives 
partly to the intensive Labour campaign against the Government's 
Rent Bill (see 15292 A), which was made one of the principal issues in 
the by-oleotion, and partly to the Intervention of Miss Greene, In 
whioh connexion it was pointed out that the Labour candidate had 
got in on a minority vote. Mr. Gaitskoll, the Leader of the Opposition, 
described the Lewisham result as “a vote of no -confidence In the 
Government ” and as a vote against the Rent Bill, which he called 
upon the Government to withdraw. Miss Greene, secretary of tho 
League of Empire Loyalists, fought the by-election on a programme 
of ** freeing the British Empire from American domination.” The 
new Member, Mr. Niall MacDennot, is a barrister practising on the 
Midland circuit. 

Tho late Member, Bir Austin Hudson (59), died on Nov. 29, 195(1, 
having been In serious ill-health for several months previously. He 
bad been Conservative M.P. for East Islington In 1922-23, for North 
Hackney from 1924-45, and for North Lewisham from 1950 until his 
death, and had held the posts of Parliamentary Becrctnry to 
tho Ministry of Transport (1035-39), Civil Lord of tho Admiralty 
(1939-42), and Parliamentary Secretary to tho Ministry of Fuel and 
Power in the “ caretaker ” Government of 1945. lie was chairman of 
Morgan Bros. Ltd., publishers of trade and technical Journals, and 
had been created a baronet in 1942. 

The North Lewisham result was the first since the war in 
which any Government had lost a seat to the Opposition al u 
by-eleclion. Moreover, it was only the second time since the 
war that a seat had changed hands in a by-election the 
previous occasion being in May 1958, when the Conservatives 
won Sunderland South from Labour (see 12918 B). 

(Times - Daily Herald) (Prev. rep. By-elections, 153175 C.) 

Note. Seven other by-elections arc pending at Warwick and 
Leamington, owing to the resignation of Sir Anthony Eden (see 
15301 A) ; at Wodnesbnry, owing to the resignation of Mr. Stanley 
Evans (Labour) (sec 15231 A) ; at Carmarthen, owing to the death of 
Sir Rhys Hopkln Morris (Liberal) j at Beckenham, owing to the 
conferment of a peerage on Mr. Patrick Buchan- Hepburn (C,), the 
former Minister of Works (see 15313 A) ; at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
North, caused by the conferment of a peerage on Major Gwilym 
Lloyd-Georgo (Liberal-Conservative), the former Home Secretary 
(15313 A) ; at Bristol West, caused by tho conferment of a peerage on 
Sir Walter Monokton (O,), the former Paymaster-General (16313 A) ; 
and at Hornsey, caused by the death of Bir David Gammam ((%). 

m . jlcu.) 


D. BARBADOS. — General Election. 

General elections held in Barbados on Dec. 6, 1956, resulted 
in the return to office of the Labour Government headed by 
Mr. Grantley Adams, who had been Prime Minister of Barbados 
since the introduction of the ministerial constitution In 1954. 
Party strengths in the new House of Assembly arc s Labour 
party, 15 (no change) ; Democratic Labour party, four ; 
Progressive Conservative party, three 5 Independents, two. 
The election was the second to b® held in the island under 
adult suffrage, the previous one being in 1951.— (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 1340a A.) 

E, ISLE OF MAN. — Decline in Manx-speaking 
Population. - Comparative Census Figures. 

It was recently announced in Douglas (LO.M.) that the 
census of 1951 had shown a continued decline in the number of 
people able to speak the Manx language, as shown by the 
following census returns of Manx-speaMng people since the 
beginning of the century— 4,657 in 1901, 915 in 1991, 519 
in 1981, and only 855 in 1951. The population of the Isle of 
Man in 1951 was 5Ml8*^(Dslly Telegraph) 

(Prevt *9f* Cmu* Htfi A«) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Aircraft Industry. - 
Canadian and U.S. Orders for British Aircraft and Aero- 
Engines. - U.K. Aircraft Exports in 1956. 

Vickers- Armstrong Ltd. announced on Jan. 3 that Trans- 
Canada Air lanes had placed an order for 20 Vickers Vanguard 
turbo-prop airliners which would cost, with spares, ,$07,100,000 
(£20,000,000), and had also taken an option on four more 
Vanguards with spares, valued at an additional $11,710,000 
(£4,100,000). This transaction represented the largest dollar 
export order placed in Britain by commercial buyers since the 
end of the war, and, taken together with orders already placed 
by T.C.A. in Britain, (including contracts for 88 Vickers 
Viscounts and spares to a value of about $88,600,000), made 
the, Canadian company Britain’s largest dollar customer. 
Delivery of the Vanguards will begin in 1060 and will be 
completed in TOOL 

Mr. Gordon McGregor, president oE T.C.A. , stated that the decision 
to order Vanguards followed an 44 oxhaustivo equipment analysis 
over a period of two years,” during which six othor csompeting air- 
craft had been examined. The Vanguard had boon chosen because of 
its high standard of comfort and its freedom from noise and vibration. 

The Vanguard, developed by Vickers- Armstrong as a private 
venture, is 100 rn.p.h. fustor and nearly twice as largo as the Viscount , 
and is expected to make Its first llight in the autumn of 1958. Its 
four Rolls- Boyce Tyne engines will give it a cruising speed of 425 
tnup.h. at 20,000 foot, and the T.C.A. version will carry 82 first-class 
or 102 tourist-class passengers and have an elective range of 1,750 
miles in the worst Canadian operating conditions. Tho T.C.A. 
contract brought the total number of Vanguards on order to 40, an 
order for 20 having already boon placed by British Kuropoan Airways. 
Delivery of tho B.KA, Vanguards will begin early in I960. 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company had announced on Dec. 8, 
1956, that, after “ exceptionally ‘complicated and protracted 
negotiations,” a contract had been signed with Northeast 
Airlines of America for an initial order for live Britannia 
airliners valued at more than $17,000,000 (over £6,000,000), 
to be delivered in the autumn of 1957. 

It was explained that the airliners ( Britannia Mark 305s) had been 
originally intended for B.O.A.C. but that, in order to enable tho 
Bristol Aeroplane Company to meet Northeast Airlines’ delivery 
requirements, B.O.A.C. hacl agreed to release five of tho aircraft It 
had on order and to take instead five other Britannia s of the slightly 
later Mark 310. The aircraft to bo delivered to Northeast Airlines 
will accommodate 92 first-class or 133 tourist -ohms passengers. 
Their four Bristol Proteus turbo-prop engines will give them a 
cruising speed of 400 rn.p.h., enabling the flying time from Boston to 
Miami and from New York to Miami to bo reduced to under 4 and 
31 hours respectively. 

The Northeast Airlines contract followed an order by 
Canadian Pacific Airlines (announced on Oct. 21) for three 
Bristol Britannia s t valued, together with spares, at about 
$10, 000, 000 (over £8,500,000), The airliners, the first of which 
is scheduled for delivery towards the end of 1957, will fly 
non-stop between Vancouver and Tokio in 12 hours and 
between Vancouver and Honolulu in seven. They are expected 
to reduce the time taken on the Vancouver- Amsterdam non- 
stop run over the North Pole to 12 hours, compared with 18J 
hours taken by the existing C.P.A. service using American 
Douglas DC-6 airliners. 

These contracts brought the number of Britannlas on order to 60, 
Including 33 for B.CLA.O,, throe for El Al (Israel Airlines), 10 for tho 
R.A.P., and four for tho British Ministry of Supply. 

Details of other recent contracts placed by overseas buyers 
for British aircraft and aero-engincs are given below : 

U.S. Orders for British Aircraft. U.S. Capital Airlines announced 
on July 24 that It had placed an order with the de HaviUand Aircraft 
Company for 14 Comet I V Jet airliners at a cost of about $42,000,000. 
The alroraft are intended to go into sorvioe early in 1959, and (11 1 the 
schedule is mot) will be the first lets to be operated on U.S. 
domestic routes. 

Earlier In 1956 Capital Airlines had lnoreasod its orders tor Viokera- 
Armstrontf VUcourU airliners (rom 60 to 75. 

Orders for British Aero-Engines. Trans-Canada Air Lines announoed 
on May 9, 1956, that It had plaoed orders with the U.S. Douglas 
company for four Douglas DOT airliners, to be powered by Rolls- 
Royce Conway by-pass Jet engines, and had taken an option on two 
more. The total value of the oontraot, Including spares, was about 
$28,000,000 (£1.0,000,000), the Roils-Royoo company’s share being 
over $10,000,000 (£3,571,000). It was explained that the decision to 
purch a se aircraft powered by Conway engines had been influenced by 
the tm exceptional success ” of the Viscounts already in T.C.A. 
service, which had Rolls-Royoe Dart engines. 

On Aug. 13 Rolls-Royoe Ltd. announced that the German Luft- 
hansa company had plaoed an order In the U.S. A. with the Boeing 
company for four Boeing 707 airliners to he fitted with Conway 
engines, to he ready in 1900 for the Lufthansa transatlantic service. 
The value of tho contract to the Rolls-Royce company was given 
as about £3,000,000. 

. [The Conway engine had not been specified for any British-built 
aircraft, slnoe the deoislon to abandon the VJAksrs 1000 military 
transport was taken on Nov* %U I9fMh*see 14551 A.j 


Figures published by the Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors on Jan. 25, 1957 gave the value of British aviation 
exports m 1956 as £104,460,562, or 58 per cent more than the 
1955 record figure. Of the 1956 total, aeroplanes and parts 
accounted for £71,759,067, aero-engines for £27,902,808, 
electrical appliances for £2,682,209, instruments for £1,428,657, 
and tyres for £687,821. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times - Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 14483 A 3 14397 A 5 12707 A. 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Trade Surplus in Second Half 
of 1956. - Relaxation of Import Restrictions. - Rise in 
External Reserves. 

Relaxations in import restrictions, with retrospective effect 
from Jan. 1 , 1957, were announced by Sir Arthur Fadden (the 
Federal Treasurer) and Mr. McEwen (the Minister of Trade) on 
Jan. 16-17. The major items affected included capital plant 
and machinery, machine-tools, and agricultural equipment 
valued at £A2Q,000,000 and textiles, raw materials, and 
producer goods valued at £A 10 , 000,000 imported from British 
and other non-dollar sources, as well as from the dollar area. 
It was pointed out that Britain would benefit chiefly from the 
increased textile imports, as Australia was Britain’s largest 
single market for cotton and rayon piece-goods and yams. 

Tlie now regulations provided that : 

(a) Supplies of imported toxtiles for the retail trade on the one hand, 
and for local manufacture on the othor, would he dealt with separately 
to ensure adequate supplies of textile materials for manufacturing 
in Australia. 

(5) Manufacturers’ textile quotas would be increased by 60 per 
cent over their July 1956 allocations, and other traders’ textile 
quotas by 20 per cent. 

(c) Importers would bo allowed to transfer quotas for clothing to 
textiles, thus enabling them to maintain a supply of textiles at the 
expense of ready-made clothing. 

( d ) The import licensing period for all goods would be extended 
from throo to four months commencing April 1, 1957. 

Explaining the reasons for the Government’s decision, Sir 
Arthur Fadden stated that the balance-of-payments position 
had improved greatly by comparison witli 12 months earlier, 
Australia having reached a state of balance in her external 
accounts. If the wool market held for the remainder of the 
selling season, Australia, should fee able to make a worthwhile 
addition to her overseas reserves and possibly to relax import 
restrictions still further. 

It was announced on Jan. 9 that Australia had a favourable 
trade balance of nearly £A 1 00,000,000 during the period 
July-December 1956 (the first half of the financial year 
1950-57), exports having amounted to £A459,500,000 and 
imports to nearly £A860,000,000. In the corresponding period 
of 3955-56 there was a deficit of more than £A2G,000,000. 

The Commonwealth Bank of Australia’s holdings of gold 
and balances abroad, representing the major part of Australia’s 
total international reserves, rose by £A69,500,000 between 
July 1 , 1956, and Jan. 16, 1957, compared with a fall of 
£A73, 600,000 in the corresponding period of the previous year. 
This brought total reserves to £A342,000,000, the highest since 
August 1955. — (Australian News and Information Bureau - 
Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Trade Figures, 1507* B 3 
Import Restrictions^ 1495 2 A.) 

C. NIGERIA. — Elections in Northern Region. 

Elections for a new House of Assembly (the lower Chamber 
of the Regional Legislature) were held in the Northern Region 
of Nigeria during November 1956. They resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Northern People’s Congress (the majority party 
in the previous Assembly), which won 100 out of the 181 
elected seats, seven more seats being won by smaller parties 
allied to the N.P.C. The Northern Elements Progressive 
Union (NEPU), the main Opposition party, won six seats, 
while 12 were won by other Opposition parties (including the 
Action Group, the dominant party in the Western Region) and 
five by Independents. One seat was still undecided. 

In addition to the elected members, the Northern House of 
Assembly comprises four official members aud five special members, 
the latter being appointed by the Governor to represent interests or 
co mm unities not otherwise adequately represented. 

In the rural areas the elections were indirect, through electoral 
colleges, hut in 19 urban constituencies they were direct elections— 
the first held in Nigeria. The franchise for both direct and indirect 
elections was limited to adult male taxpayers. 

The Northern People’s Congress is led by the Sardauna ol 
Sokoto, the Regional Premier. The Northern Elements 
Progressive Union is affiliated to the National Council for 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, led by Dr. Azikiwe, the Premier 
of the Eastern Region.— (Times - Commonwealth Survey 
(Pr^Vi yep. Federal Electionsj 1494° AJ 
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A- UNITED KINGDOM. — The Clean Air Act. - 
City of London proclaimed a “ Smokeless Area.” - 
Smokeless Zones in Birmingham. 

Hr. Duncan Sandys, then Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, laid an Order before Parliament on Dee. 21, 195(1, 
bringing into operation from Dee. 81 certain provisions of the 
Clean Air Act, which implemented the principal recommenda- 
tions of the Beaver Committee on Air Pollution (see 18944 A) 
and had received the Royal Assent on July 5, 1950. The 
provisions brought into force : 

(1) Empowered local authorities, subject to ministerial confirma- 
tion, to create smoke control aroas in which it would bo an offonco to 
omit smoke from buildings ; 

(2) authorized them to make by-laws requiring new buildings to 
have 44 smokoloss ” heating and cooking arrangements ; 

(3) required all new industrial furnaces to bo as far ns possible 
smokeless, and stipulated that tho hoight of now Industrial ohimnoys 
must be approved by tho local authorities concerned ; 

(4) roquix’od owners of coUiory 44 spoUbanks ” to use all practicable 
means to prevent tho combustion of refuse and to minimize tho 
emission of smoke and fumes from the surface. 

A similar Order applying these provisions to Scotland from 
the same date was made by the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
The remaining provisions of the Act will be brought into 
operation later. 

The Clean Air Act also prohibited the emission of “ dark 
smoke ” from factory and other chimneys ; required steps to 
be taken to minimize the emission of dust and grit ; and 
provided for grants to householders in “ smoke control areas ” 
toward the cost of converting fireplaces, etc., to burn smokeless 
fuel. The full provisions of the Act are summarized below : 

•* Dark Smoke.” Tho emission of 44 dark smoke ” from chimneys, 
railway locomotives, or ships In inland waters was prohibited after a 
date to be fixed by the Minister of Housing and Looal Government. 

[” Dark Smoko ” was dofined as 44 smoke as dark os, or darker than, 
shade 2 on tho Itingolmann chart.”] 

Tho Mtnistor was empowered, however, to make regulations 
granting exemptions from tho prohibition for specified periods, o.g. to 
cover such operations as tho raking of boiler fires, or soot-blowlng. 
It would bo a defence to a charge of omitting ” dark smoko ” to prove 
that the omission was duo solely to (a) tho lighting of a furnace 44 from 
cold ” ; (b) a moohnnlcal failure which could not reasonably Have boon 
proven tod ; (c) tho impracticability (having regard to cost, local 
conditions, or tho state of teohnioal knowledge) of obtaining suitable 
fuol ; (d) the unsatisfactory nature of tho furnace and the Impractica- 
bility of modifying it at a reasonable oost. The last-named defence 
would lapse after the Act had boon In force for seven years. 

Emission of Grit and Dust. Users of existing furnaces (except 
domestic furnaces) were requtrod to take 44 all practicable stops ” to 
minimize the omission of grit and dust, and it was laid down that all 
now furnaces burning solid or pulverized fuol in largo quantities 
should be fitted with grit and dust-arresting equipment. The Bill 
made it an offence to instnl any new furnaoo (except a domostlo 
furnace) unless lb was capable of bolng operated continuously without 
emitting smoke. 

Smoke from Railway Locomotives. Besides prohibiting tho 
emission of ” dark smoke” from railway locomotives, tho BiU 
stipulated that 44 all practicable moans ” must bo takon to minimize 
the emission from locomotives of any kind of smoko. 

Colliery SpoUbanks. Owners of oolliory spoil banks woro required 
to take all practicable steps to minimize tho omission of smoko and 
fumes. 

Special Industrial Processes. Whore tho nature of an Industrial 
prooesS involved special technical difficulties In tho prevention of 
smoke, grit, and dust, tho Bill transferred responsibility for super- 
vision from the looal authority to the Government Alkali Inspec- 
torate. 

Smoke Control Areas. Local authorities woro given permissive 
powers to make Orders (requiring ministerial confirmation) designa- 
ting 44 smoke control areas,” within which it would, in general, bo an 
offence to emit smoke of any kind. A local authority might, however 
(a) make different provision as regards smoko control for different 
parts of a designated area ; (b) limit the operation of a smoko control 
Order to specified classes of buildings In the area ; (c) exempt specified 
buildings or classos of buildings, or specified fireplaces or classes of 
flreplaoo, from the operation of the Order. In addition, tho Minister of 
Housing might himself exempt some fireplaces from conversion If ho 
was satisfied that they oould bum non-authorized fuel without 
producing undue smoke. 

fit was pointed out in the Proas that although the Boaver Com- 
mittee had rocommended the designation of both 44 smoko control 
areas ” and outright 44 smokeless zones,” tho Government had 
deoldod that this would be an unnecessary complication. The object 
of the provision that looal authority Orders must be confirmed by the 
Minister was to ensure that tho rate of designation did not outrun 
tho available supplies of smokoloss fuol.J 
Grants for Conversion of Domestic Grates In 44 Smoke Control 
Areas.” Owners or occupiers of existing houses In 44 smoke control 
aroas ” would receive grants of at least 70 per cent of the oost of 
adapting or replacing their grates or stoves for smokoless fuel. Of 


these grants, 40 per cent of tho actual cost of tho work would bo 
provided by tho Exchequer and at least 30 per eent by tho local 
authority. Tho respective costs to tho Bxejieqtuu* and the local 
authorities woro estimated at about #3,000,000 and #2,000,000. 


No grants would ho payable in respect ef houses built after tho Bill 
came into operation, as those would be expected to be equipped with 
appllaneos to burn smokeless fuel. In the ease of council bouses, the 
local authority would bear tho full cost of conversion but would 
receive tho Exchequer grants. 

Penalties. Maximum penalties under the Bill were fixed m follows : 
(a) for Industrial offences (omission of 44 dark smoke M from factory 
chimneys, failure to take all practicable steps to minimize tho 
emission of grit and dust from furnaces and of smoke and fumes from 
spoUbanks, etc.), #100 : (b) for tho emission of ” dark smoke ” from 
dwelling-house chimneys anywhere, or of smoke of any kind from a 
dwelling-house chimney in a 44 smoke control urea,’ #10. Tho Bill 
also prescribed a maximum fine of ei00 for the disclosure of trade 
secrets or manufacturing processes obtained by anyone In tho course 
of applying tho provisions of the Bill. 

Date of Entry Into Force. The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government would fix the dates on which the various provisions of 
the Bill would come Into force. 


The Bill had been given an unopposed second reading in the 
House of Commons on Nov. 8, 1955. 


Mr. Deedes (then Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government) pointed out that domestic smoke was a more 
difficult problem than Industrial smoke, and that its prevention 
would bo a large-scale operation involving radical changes in fuel use, 
large-scale alteration of domestic apparatus, and a high degree of 
public willingness. In tho 44 black areas ” a fuel consumption of 
nearly 10,000,000 tons of bouse coal would have eventually to be 
replaced by smokeless fuol, but It was no part of the Government’s 
plan to 44 put a sudden end to the open fire,” which remained the 
most popular way of heating living-rooms. The transition to smoke- 
less fuol must depend largely on developments In the fuel industry, 
but the Government believed that tho objective could gradually be 
achieved over a period of 15 years. Meanwhile the provision of grants 
toward the oost of altering heating apparatus would mean that only 
30 per cont or loss of the oost would have to be borne by the house- 
holder. 


As regards industrial air pollution, Mr, Deedes said that the 
Government recognized that the ban on 44 dark smoke,” etc,, would 
Involve alterations to many Industrial plants, and hud accepted tho 
Boaver (Commission’s recommendation that seven years’ grace 
should bo allowed under certain circumstances. Sulphur gases 
constituted one of the most harmful forum of Industrial pollution, 
but In the present stage ef technical knowledge tho problem of 
prevention oould not bo solved by legislation, Research Into the 
question was bolng pressed forward, and the Government agreed with 
the Boaver Committee that the latest and most efficient methods of 
removing sulphur from chimney gases must he imed at all new power 
stations. Tho Government also agreed that a Glean Air Council 
should be set up. 

Mr. D codes concluded by saying that the industrial and domestic 
sections of the Bill would ho brought Into effect at different times. 
It was proposed that the 44 dark smoke ” and 44 dust and grit ” 
provisions should not come Into operation until the early part of 
1058—1.0. not until over throe years had elapsed since the Beaver 
Committee’s report, as recommended by tho committee Itself, The 
provisions for the designation of 44 smoke control amts,” and for 
grants to householders in those areas, would come into force as soon 
as possible after tho Bill became law. 


Dr. Edith Summcrsklll (Lab.) welcomed the Bill on behalf of the 
Opposition, but expressed disappointment at the Government’s 
44 apparent ‘go-slow’ policy,” complaining In particular that the 
Bill did not deni effectively with the problem of the harmful effects 
of sulphur dioxide In tho air. Him pointed out that the incidence of 
lung cancer was greater in areas having a high degree of air pollution, 
while the harmful effects of factory smoke In tubercular diseases was 
shown by tho foot that the percentage of cattle which had to be 
slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order was about four times 
greater in Industrial areas than In other areas. 

Criticism or the 44 leisurely ” nature of the Government 4 * proposals 
was also voiced by Mr, Nabarro (O.), who had earlier (February. 1055) 
Introduced a private member’s Bill with similar objects, but had 
withdrawn it after the Government had undertaken to bring in their 
own Bill, Mr. Nabarro (himself an industrialist) strongly criticized 
the seven years’ grace allowed to Industrie lists In certain circum- 
stances before the penalties for emission of 44 dark smoke ” could be 
applied, alleging that this concession had been made at tho Instance of 
the Federation of British Industries. (During the Committee stage 
of the Bill. Mr. Nabarro moved an omen dm ont— which was defeated— 
seeking to reduce the seven-year period of graoo to three years.] 

The most important amendments adopted during the 
Committee and Report stages were ? 

(1) An amendment authorizing local authorities in large Industrial 
boroughs to appoint officials to oariT out supervisory duties which 
the Hill stipulated should be carried out by the Government Alkali 
Inspectorate. Mr. Nabarro had stressed that inspectors appointed' 
by local authorities would be 44 more diligent and forceful” In 
applying the law than tho 44 comparatively remote ” Government 
inspectorate oould be. . . • * • * ► « 4 , * *. • . 
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(2) An amendment providing? tor the setting-up of a Clean Air 
Council, with the Minister of Housing as chairman, to act as a 
consultative oomndtfco© without executive functions ; 

(3) An amendment empowering the Minister to make regulations 
requiring industrialists to instal instruments tor measuring smoke 
emission ; 

(4) An amendment excluding “ furnacos designed solely or mainly 
for domestic use ” from the requirement that all now furnacos should 
he smokeless us far as possible. 

The last three amendments wore moved by the Government. 

Mr, Enoch Powell (then Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government) gave an undertaking 
during the Report stage (April 10) that the Minister of Housing 
would report annually to Parliament on the progress of the 
Government’s clean air policy. The third reading was given on 
the same day, and the Bill was subsequently enacted after an 
unopposed passage through the House of Lords. 

On Oct. 2, 1955, under parliamentary powers obtained by 
the Common Council, the City of London was proclaimed a 
“ smokeless area ” in which only fuels such as coke, anthracite, 
Welsh “ dry ” steam coal, coalite, and phurnacite might be 
used. In February 1955 it had been announced that two areas 
in Birmingham— one of 93 acres in the centre of the city, and 
another of 110 acres in a new industrial estate — would be 
designated smokeless areas under parliamentary powers obtained 
by Birmingham City Council. It was further announced in 
October 1950 that these areas would be supplemented by a 
further 61 acres in the city centre and a new 50-acre area in the 
suburbs. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Beaver Committee Report, 13944 A.) 


A. INDIA. — Inauguration of Trombay Reactor. 

India’s first atomic reactor, at Trombay (near Bombay), was 
inaugurated on Jan, 20 by Mr. Nehru, who named it Apsara 
(meaning a 44 water nymph ” or 44 celestial dancer ”). Mr. 
Nehru declared in his address that India would never use atomic 
energy 44 for evil purposes, whatever might happen or whatever 
might be the circumstances,” and expressed gratitude to those 
countries which had helped India in her atomic energy develop- 
ment programme-— Britain, Canada, the United States, France, 
and the Soviet Union. 


Dr. Bhttbha, chairman of the Atomio Energy Commission, stated 
on the same day (1) that a plant to oonvort uranium salt into uranium 
motal had already boon designed and was expected to go into opera- 
tion by the middle of 1958 (uranium salt is produced from the 
mona/Jto sand deposits of Southern Indlal ; (2) that heavy water 
would be manufactured In quantity, the fertilizer plant at Nangal being 
expected to produce 10 to 20 tons a year ; and (3) that it was also 
the Government’s intention to produce heavy water in all the other 
fertilizer factories to ho erected during the Second Five-Year Plan. 
Moreover, the Government wore considering the erection of a plant 
to make atomically pure graphite from coke produced in a refinery in 
Assam, and to erect plants for the manufacture of beryllium and 
zirconium morals. In this connexion Dr. Bhablia pointed out that 
India was the world’s largest producer of beryl, from which berylium 
metal was obtained, and that zircon sand for the manufacture of 
metal zirconium was found on the south-western coast. [Both those 
metals have important uses in advanced types of atomio reactors.] 
Tlic Trombay reactor, the first in Asia outside the Soviet 
Union, had gone into operation on August 4, 1956. 

(The Statesman, Caloutta) (Prev. rep. 15086 E.) 


B. NEW ZEALAND. — Cabinet Changes. 

The N.Z. Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, announced on Feb. 8 
the following Cabinet changes resulting from the resignation 
on Jan. 29 of Mr. W. Sullivan, Minister of Labour, Mines, and 
Housing : (a) Mr. R. G. Gerard as Minister of Social Security 
and Marine ; (ft) Mr. J. K. McAlpine as Minister of Labour and 
Mines; and (e) Mr. D. J. Eyre as Minister of Housing and 
Minister in cliargo of the State Advances Corporation. Mr 
McAlpine retained the Railways portfolio, and Mr. Eyre the 
portfolios of Polioe, Tourism, and Health Resorts. Mr. Gerard, 
a farmer, was senior Government Whip prior to joining the 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Sullivan had been a member of the Cabinet since 1949 ; 
his resignation was due to personal reasons, one of his sons 
having recently died.— (Directorate of Information, Wellington) 

8 J (Prev. rep. 14780 D.) 

C. EUROPEAN COAL AND S ™EL COMMUNITY. 

M. Mayer re-elected President of High Authority. 

M, Rend Mayer was re-elected on Jan. 28 for tw ° years as 
president of the High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community. Herr Franz Etzel (Western Germany ) and 
M. Albert Coppd (Belgium) were re-ele cted vice-presidents. 

(U,e Monde, Paris) i 


CP rev. rep, 15025 A.) 


D. UNITED STATES* — Arrest of Alleged Russian 
Espionage Ring. 

It was officially announced in Washington on Jan. 25 that 
three persons had been arrested earlier the same day on charges 
of espionage for the U.S.S.R. The accused persons — described as 
members of a “ highly organized ” Russian spy ring that had 
been in operation for “ at least 10 years ” — were Jack Soble 
(53), his wife Myra Soble (52), and Jacob Albam (04). 

Soble (whoso former name was Sobolevicius) and his wife had 
both arrived in the U.S.A. from Japan in October 194-1, and had 
become naturalized XJ.S. citizens in 1947. Albam bad entered the 
U.S.A. in 1917, returned to Europe in 1948, but bad re-entered the 
U.S.A. as the husband of an American citizen, his application for 
citizenship being still pending at the time of hi9 arrest Both Soble 
and Albam were born in Lithuania, while Mrs. Soble’s nationality by 
birth was given as Russian. 

An F.B.I. statement said that investigations in the case dated 
back 13 years, when the F.B.I. had begun to scrutinize the activities 
of Vassili Zuhllin (then serving as Third Secretary at the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington), who was believed to have been at one time 
a general in the Soviet secret police. Zubilin had returned to the 
Soviet Union In 1944 and bad since been replaced by Soble as a 
dominant figure In a Russian spy ring. Soble had been arrested when 
on the point of leaving the United States. 

It was stated that the charges against Soble, Mrs. Soble, and 
Albam were that they had conspired u for the purpose of 
obtaining information respecting the national defence of the 
U.S.A., including documents, writings, photographs, photo- 
graphic negatives, and notes for delivery to Russian agents.” 
Soble was specifically charged with relaying in New York on 
Aug. 15, 1950, two reports “ for delivery to agents of Russia.” 
All three were also charged with conspiring to act as agents of 
the Soviet Government. 

It was announced that an immediate grand jury investiga- 
tion had been authorized into the operations of the three 
accused and 44 others who might be mvolved in the espionage 
conspiracy, including Soviet officials.” Pending the investiga- 
tion, Soble, Mrs. Soble, and Albam were ordered to be held on 
bail of $100,000 each. — (New York Herald Tribune) 


E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Issues in 1956. 

New capital issues in the U.K. in 1950 amounted to 
£295,952,000, as compared with £507,192,000 in 1955. Of the 
1056 total, £264,607,000 (89.4 per cent) was for the home 
market, £31,345,000 (10.0 per cent) for Commonwealth and 
Empire countries, and nil for foreign countries. 

Issues in respect of the home market were divided into the following 1 
categories : Public Bodies, £53,857.000 ; Production, £158,419,000 ; 
Trade, £16,624,000 ; Transport, £1,487,000 ; Finance, £34,220,000. 
Classified by industrial and other groups, the total of all capital issues 
(borne and overseas) was divided as follows : Governments, 
£13,795,000; Local Authorities, £53,857,000: Public Boards, nil; 
Railways, nil ; Oasand Water, £3,647.000 ; Electric Light and Power, 
nil ; Telegraph and Telephone, £980,000 ; Road Transport, nil ; 
Shipping, Canals and Docks, £543,000 ; Banking, Insurance, Invest- 
ment, and Finance, £4 1,0 7 9. 000; Property, £365, 000: Coal, Iron, Steel, 
and Engineering, £28,860,000 ; Motors and Aircraft, £10,882,000 ; 
Mining, £5,898,000 ; Oil, £9,700,000 ; Tea, Coffee, and Rubber, nil ; 
Breweries and Distilleries, £5,283,000 ; Miscellaneous, £121,055,000. 

The above figures exclude all borrowings by the British 
Government; shares issued to vendors; allotments arising 
from the capitalization of reserve funds and undivided profits ; 
sales of already issued securities which add nothing to the 
capital resources of the company whose securities have been 
offered ; issues in replacement of securities previously held hi 
the United Kingdom; and private placings for which kb 
market quotations are obtained. The figures are based upon 
the prices of issue. . ‘ „ 

The 1956 total also excluded the sums being raised by 
Imperial Chemical Industries (£39,000,000) and London and 
Overseas Freighters (£7,300,000), as the first subscriptions to 
these are not payable until 1957.— (Midland Bank Ltd.) 

(Prev. rep. 1955 Issues, 14621 B.) 


F. SUDAN. — Population Census. 

Provisional figures of a census held between July 1, 1955, 
and June 30, 1956, were released in Khartoum in January. 
They showed that the population of the Sudan was 10,200,000, 
divided between the nine provinces as follows : 


iahr-el-Ghazal 
tine Nile . . 
)arfur 

Iquatoria . . 


994,004 Kassala .. .. 938,913 

. . 2,061,119 Khartoum . . 503,766 

1,318,000 Kordofan .. 1,744,417 

871,210 Northern.. .. 870,614 

Upper Nile .. 807,516 

The population of the Blue Nile, Kordofan, and Darfur 
•ovinces together constituted 50 per cent of the total popula- 
on while that of the three Southern provinces (Bahr-el- 
hazal, Equatoria, and Upper Nile) comprised 27 per cent. 

(Sudan Government Information Service,, Khartoum) 
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A. LIBYA - TUNISIA. — Treaty of “Brotherhood 
and Good-Neighbourliness.” - Joint Declaration on 
Algeria. - M. Bourguiba on the “ Greater Maghreb.” 

A treaty of u brotherhood ami good-neighbourliness ” 
between Tunisia and Libya was signed m Tunis on Jan. 0 by 
the respective I 5 rune Ministers, M. Bourguiba and M. MusLapha 
Ben Halim, after discussions lasting four days. The joint 
communique said that the treaty defined tire u relations of 
brotherhood and good-neighbourliness between the two 
countries and the principles of their co-operation ” ; affirmed 
the solidarity of the two countries “ for better and for worse ” ; 
and laid down that each country would consider itself directly 
affected by any menace or threat against the other. 

The statement also said that the Algerian problem had “ promi- 
nently figured in the discussions.” It continued : “ It has become 
clear that an equitable solution of this quostion is necessary for the 
maintenance of security in the whole of the Arab Maghreb [North 
Africa], Both sides fool convinced that an equitable solution neces- 
sarily implies recognition of the right of tho Algerian pcoplo to its 
sovereignty and independence ... in conformity with the U.N. 
Charter. Both sides take tho opportunity of appealing to the con- 
science of the free countries so that they may co-operate in bringing 
about a solution of the Algerian question in conformity with tho 
aspirations of tho Algerian people ...” 

During the Libyan Premier’s stay m Tunis, M. Bourguiba 
made a broadcast on the Algerian question on Jan. 4 which 
was deeply resen Led in France. 

After declaring that tho Libyan-Tunisian treaty then being drawn 
up was “ a oourageous stop on tho way to tho building of tho uni tod 
Greater Arab Maghreb and that a treat} of friendship and alliance 
with Morocco was also under discussion, M. Bourguiba continued : 
u To those among the French people who aro listening we say In full 
sincerity : * In the conflict which ranges you against Algeria, tho 
Tunisian people are on tho side of the Algerian people and not on tho 
sideof France. Irivlowoftho j oinl feelings of tho Tunisianand Libyan 
peoples, we have drawn up with our guests a plan of action to help 
tho Algerian pooplo and roliovo Its sufferings , . . Our action is meant 
to convince France that real and sincere co-operation between her 
and the peoples of the Maghreb oannot exist as long as tho fighting in 
Algeria lasts.” 

A visit to Tunis which had been planned by M. Maurice Fauro 
(French Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) was postponed on 
Jan. 6 , the official reason being given that M. Fauro, who was then In 
Romo for discussions with tho Italian Government, had to extend his 
stay In Italy. It- was, however, pointed out in the French ami foreign 
press that M. Faure’s action was duo to French rosontmcnl at M. 
Bourguiba’s broadcast. 

In a statement on the previous day M. Bourguiba had spoken 
of the unification of North Africa “ from Solium to Casablanca ” 
in the light of his concept of a “ Greater Arab Maghreb.” 
(Le Monde) (Prev. rep. M. Bourguiba on Algeria, 15329 A.) 

B. SPAIN. — Spanish Gold Reserves in Moscow. - 
Recovery of Soviet Receipt. 

The Spanish Foreign Ministry announced on Dee. 29, 1050, 
that, after prolonged efforts, the official Soviet receipt for the 
Spanish gold reserves which the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment had secretly sent to Moscow in September 1930 at the 
start of the Spanish Civil War had now been recovered. The 
statement said that this had been possible “ with the efficient 
collaboration of the family of the late Dr. Ncgrin and some 
close Spanish friends of his,” and that the papers would 
“ provide the Spanish Government with the juridical basis for 
asking for the return of the very large quantity of gold ” in 
Russian hands. * 

During the Spanish Civil War, Dr. Negrin was Minister of 
Finance and later Prime Minister of the Spanish Republican 
Government. After General Franco’s victory he lived in exile 
in Paris and London until his death in the French capital on 
Nov. 14, 1950. The Soviet receipt for the gold shipment had 
been preserved in his personal archives, and it was reported 
that he had left instructions to one of his sons to hand it over 
to the Spanish Government. 

No authoritative estimates were available of the quantity 
of Spanish gold held in the U.S.S.R., but unofficial reports from 
Madrid spoke of between 500 and 700 tons. 

(Daily Telegraph - Observer - New York Times) 

C. CHILE. — Cabinet Changes. 

The following changes in the Chilean Cabinet were announced 
in Santiago in November 1950 : (a) Seftor Arturo Zuftiga 
Latorre as Minister of Justice in succession to Seftor Mariano 
Foateeilla Varas (the latter had succeeded Seflor Santiago 
Wilson Hernandez in May 1956) ; (b) General Eduardo Yanez 
Zavala as Minister of Public Works vice Seftor Adalberto 
Fernandez Ferreira. Seftor Zuftiga had been Minister of 
Justice and subsequently Minister of Economy in 1955, while 
General Yanez had been Minister of Labour from 1955 until 
May 1050 * — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15131 C.) 


D. SOVIET UNION.— Expulsion of Soviet Diplomats 
from the U.S.A., Denmark, and the Netherlands. - 
Soviet Expulsion of U.S. Diplomats. - U.S. Naval 
Attaches expelled from Moscow. 

The U.S. State Department announced on Jan. 15 that it 
had requested the Soviet Embassy in Washington to withdraw 
immediately the Soviet assistant military attach*, Major 
Yuri Krylov, on the ground that he had engaged in “ highly 
improper activities ” which were incompatible with his 
diplomatic status. 

A Stato Department spokesman said that Major Krylov had 
bmight, through U.S. intermediaries, quantities of electronic equip- 
ment which was not of a typo licensed Cor export, and had apparently 
tried to smuggle some of it out of the 00 untry* 

It was announced in The Hague on Jan. 21 that the Second 
Secretary at the Soviet Embassy, M. Drankov, had been 
declared persona non grata by the Netherlands Government 
and had been asked to leave the country within 48 hours. 

It was authoritatively stated that M, Drankov had tried to bribe 
a Dutch official to supply him with certain secret information, thus 
endangering tho security of the State. 

The Danish Foreign Ministry announced on Jan. 29 that it 
had informed the Soviet Ambassador that the residence permit 
of one of the two Soviet military attaches in Copenhagen, 
Licut.-Colonel Rogov, would not be renewed on its expiry, 
and that lie should leave at an early date. Colonel Rogov, who 
had been in Denmark since 1955, was alleged to have “ displayed 
conduct which Denmark must consider incompatible with 
his position.” The charges (of which no details were given) 
were denied by the Soviet Embassy, 

In retaliation for the expulsion of Major Krylov, the Soviet 
Government demanded on Jan. BO the immediate departure of 
two U.S. assistant military attaches in Moscow, Major Hubert 
Tansev and Captain C. W. Stoekwell, on the ground that 
they had “ engaged in activities incompatible with their 
status of accredited diplomatic officials.” On Feb. 7 the Soviet 
Government also expelled two U.S, assistant naval attaches in 
Moscow (Captain Paul Uffelman and Lieut. William Lewis), 
alleging that they had taken photographs of “objects of 
military significance ” and had engaged in espionage activities. 

The Stale Department said that the “ expulsion of the four 
American military officers on false charges can be presumed to 
be in retaliation against revelations of Soviet espionage 
activities in tho U.S.A.” [see 15875 I)]. It added 1 u These 
charges, moreover, derive from the understandably extreme 
sensitivity of the Soviet Government to overwhelming U.N. 
condemnation of Soviet aggression in Hungary.” - (New York 
Times - Berlingske Tidcude, Copenhagen - Netherlands News 
Agency) (Prcv. rep. 15136 C.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Reduction in Bank Rate. 
- Issue of £300,000,000 Funding Stock. 

The Bank of England announced on Feb. 7 that the Bank 
Rate would be reduced with immediate effect from 5£ percent 
to 5 per cent. 

Tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer (Mr. Thomeyoroft) told the 
House of Commons that “ It would bo wrong to interpret the move 
as a change In economic policy ” or as ** a signal to bankers and others 
controlling sources of finance to rolax credit, or to cose restrictions 
on loading.” ” Today's reduction In tho very high rate which has 
prevailed for tho lost is months,” ho continued, ” is designed to 
enable the Bank of England to maintain the full effectiveness of 
monetary policy. I am assured that their control will not b© weakened 
by this move . . . There is no change In the need to restrain both 
public and private spending and lending In order to make room for 
exports and essential Investment, As long as these aro our economic 
objectives wo Intend to continue to make full use of interest rates 
to discourage spending and encourage savings. At the same time 
it Is necessary that our monetary policy should remain flexible, and 
the Bank rate will be varied as circumstances require,” 

The lowering of the Bank Rate followed a falling-off in the 
Treasury Bill rate and other short-term market rates. 

The Treasury announced on Feb. 11 that application lists 
would open and close on Feb. 14 for a £800,000,000 issue of 
Bi per cent Funding Stock, 1089-2004, the longest-dated stock 
in existence, and that the issue price would be £80 per £100 
nominal. The Bank of England stated on Feb. 14 that applica- 
tions up to £ 1 , 000,000 had been allotted In full, and above 
£ 1 , 000,000 on a basis of about 01 per cent.— (Treasury Press 
Office - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Bank Rato* X4705 A * 

Treasury Stock, 150x0 B.) 

F. PAKISTAN - CAMBODIA. — Diplomatic Relations. 

It was announced in Karachi during January that Pakistan 
and Cambodia had agreed to exchange diplomatic missions at 
Legation level, and that the Pakistani Ambassador to Siam, 
Mr. S. M. Burke, would be simultaneously accredited as 
Minister to Cambodia.-— (Dawn, Karachi) (13954 C.) 
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A. ARGENTINA. — Cabinet Reorganization. - Changes 
in Army Command. - Statute for Political Parties. - 
Creation of New Parties. - Forthcoming Elections. 

A reorganization of the Argentine Government was announced 
on Jan. 25 after all civil um Ministers hacl resigned at the request 
of General Aramburu, the provisional President. The re- 


organization was completed on J 
of the Cabinet being as follows ; 
♦General Arturo Ossorio Arana 
♦Rear-Admiral Teodoro Hartung 
♦Commodore Julio Osar Krause 
l)r. Carlos Aleonada Aramburu 
Seftor Alfonso de Lafcrr&rc . . 
Dr. Roberto Verrier 
♦Dr. Alberto Mercier 
♦Rear-Admiral Sadi Bonnet , . 
♦Seftor Pedro Mendiondo 
♦Dr. Francisco Martinez 
♦Seftor Rodolfo Martinez 
Dr. A. Ernesto Salas 
Dr. Angel Cabral 
Dr. Tristan Enrique Guevara . . 


n. 20, the full membership 

Army. 

Navy. 

Air. 

Interior, 

Foreign Affairs. 

Finance. 

Agriculture and Livestock. 
Transport. 

Public Works. 

Health and Welfare. 

Trade and Industry. 
Education and Justice. 
Communications. 

Labour and Welfare. 


*No change. 


The reshuffle did not affect the members of the military 
junta which shares executive responsibility with President 
Aramburu— viz., Admiral Rojas, the Vice-President, General 
Arana, the Army Minister, Admiral Hartung, the Navy 
Minister, and Commodore Krause, the Air Minister. The 
principal change was the appointment of Dr. Verrier as Finance 
Minister in place of Dr. Blanco, who had been increasingly 
criticized for his handling of Argentina’s economic and social 
problems, and in particular for the Government’s inability to 
prevent a reappearance of inflation and a rise in the cost of 
living, which had led to increasing labour unrest, strikes, and 
acts of sabotage in recent months. Another aspect of Dr. 
Blanco’s policy which had come under criticism was Ins failure 
to bring about tlic full implementation of the multilateral 
payments and debt consolidation scheme with nino European 
countries (sec 15021 A) which had been negotiated by his 
predecessor, Dr. Garcia. 

Dr. do Laforrtoo, the new Foreign Minister, is a writer and journalist 
and had boon Argentine Ambassador in Santiago ; ho replaced Dr. 
Tads PodosU Costa. The now Minister of the Interior, Dr. Carlos 
Aleonada Aramburu (who succeeded Dr. Lundabum), is not related 
to tJxo President. Dr. Cabral, the new Minister of Communications, 
had been president of the Supreme Court of Justioo in Cordoba 
Province. Dr. Salas, the Minister of Education and Justice, suc- 
ceeded Dr. Adrogue. 

Dr. Verrier said in a press statement on Jan. 28 tliat he was a 
firm believer in private enterprise and free competition ; that 
in his view the State, while not disinterosting itself in economic 
affairs, should determine only monetary and trade policy, and 
taxation ; and that he proposed to return to the strict execu- 
tion of the economic recovery plan recommended by Dr. Raul 
Prcbish after the fall of the Peron regime (see pp. 14554-55), 
which he (Dr. Verrier) had helped to draft. 

On tho same day (Jan. 28) two Presidential decrees were issued 
giving oll'oct to Dr. Vorrlor’s policy. The first decree extended for one 
year all collective labour contracts on wages (which in most cases 
would have expired between August 1957 and February 1958), thus 
fixing wages at their present level, to avoid a further rise in the oost 
of living. Tho second decree authorized employers to pay the 
retroactive wage increases recently granted under current collective 
wag© agreements in 12 equal monthly or 24 fortnightly instalments, 
instead of in a lump sum ; the purpose of this step was to avoid 
jeopardizing tho financial stability of many firms, and to check 
inflation, 

A decree of Jan, 25 had established a special commission to draw 
np within 45 days a plan to solve labour conflicts ; tho commission 
comprised thro© representatives of the Ministry of Labour and 
Welfare, two of the General Confederation of Labour, and two of the 
Argentine Industrial Union (the employers* organization). 

Changes in Army High Command. 

In the months preceding the Cabinet crisis dissension among 
the leaders of the Argentine armed forces had led to a number 
of sweeping changes in the Army High Command, and to the 
arrest of two generals who had been Ministers in President 
Lonardi’s Cabinet and who belonged to the extreme right-wing 
of the Catholic nationalist movement. The Government 
announced on Nov. 22 : 

(f ) The arrest of a number of persons 44 behaving suspiciously” 
in vehicles stationed near a military barracks in the capital, 
and who were found to have been armed. They included 
General Bengoa, Army Minister under the late President 
Lonardi, and General Uranga, who held the Transport port- 
folio in the Lonardi Cabinet, 


(2) The appointment of General Arturo Ossorio Arana, 
Minister of the Army, as C.-in-C. of the Argentine Army 
(retaining his ministerial portfolio) vice General Francisco 
Zerda, who had been relieved of his post. 

(3) Other changes in the Army High Command, including the 
appointment of General Bussetti as Chief of the General Staff 
vice General Alonso ; General Villarroei as Commander of the 
Cavalry Corps ; General Huergo as Commander of the First 
Motorized Division; and General Garcia as Commander 
of the Second Division. 

Although the events preceding these changes remained obscure, 
it was commented in the Press that they indicated a replacement of 
“ nationalist ” by “ liberal ” generals, and that the new commanders 
belonged to that wing of tho army which favoured the abolition of 
tho Revolutionary Military Council and the setting-up of a Govern- 
ment consisting entirely of politicians and technicians. All the 
officers who had been removed had been accused by one of the Radical 
Party leaders. Dr. Arturo Mathou, of “ engaging m political activities 
contrary to tho interests of the revolution.” The head of the Presi- 
dential Secretariat, Colonel Arribau, disclosed on Nov. 26 that there 
had boon differences of opinion between the senior generals, who felt 
that their rank gave them authority over the younger officers, and 
a number of colonels who advocated that authority should belong to 
all who had actively fought to overthrow General Por6n. 

Subsequently, on Deo. 8, it was reported that 19 generals and two 
colonels of the Army had been detained, including General Zerda, 
General Imaz (former Commander of the First Motorized Divi- 
sion), General Campos (former Commander of the Cavalry Corps), 
and General Plantamuru (former Inspector- General of Infantry). 

General Uranga, together with a number of Army officers and 
civilians, had been arrested in August 1956 on charges of conspiracy, 
but was subsequently released. 

Announcement of Elections. - Party Statute. - Creation of Board for 
the Defence of Democracy. 

President Aramburu, speaking at the annual Independence 
Day dinner of the armed forces on July 6, 1956, announced 
that the Government had decided to hold general elections 
late in 1957, when the new electoral register would be ready. 

Aftor saying that tho armed forces “ desire nothing more than the 
complete triumph of the revolution,” General Aramburu outlined 
tho following four-point plan for a return to constitutional Govern- 
ment ; ^ , (l , , , , . , 

(1) General elections for the Federal, provincial, and municipal 
authorities, including the City Council of Buenos Aires (the Federal 
capital), which would be re-established in due course. 

(2) A forthcoming statute for political parties which would permit 
the formation of new democratic political parties. 

(3) Tho drafting of a new electoral law to replace the M fraudulent 
instruments ” oreated under the Peroniata regime. 

(4) The Government would also consider the convocation of a 
Constituent Assembly to reform the Constitution of 1853, which had 
boen revived on May 1, 1956. 

The President added that he hoped that these proposals would be 
** the subject of a full national debate representing all sectors of 
publio opinion.” 

In implementation of this programme, the following decisions 
were announced by the Government in October 1956 : 

(1) A decree was issued on Oct. 10 creating a Board for the 
Defence of Democracy against 44 ideologies contrary to freedom, 
democracy, and the republican system of government.” 

The decree, which remains valid until the provisional Government 
hands over power to an Administration based on general elections, 
stated that the Board's activities would be directed against totali- 
tarian organizations both Of the extreme right and the extreme left ; 
that it would classify the organizations concerned ’as “ Communist, 1 ^ 

•• crypto-Communist,” “ Communist-infiltrated,” or " totalitarian”* 
and that all organizations considered by the Board to merit such 
designations would be compelled to place these words after their 
name. 

(2) A statute for political parties was promulgated on Oct. 17 
in the form of a governmental decree-Law. 

The statute guaranteed the free development of political groupings 
and laid down rules for the formation of new parties, while at the 
same time recognizing all those parties that existed at the time of the 
revolution of Sept. 16, 1955, which overthrew the Per6n regime, 
[These parties were the Socialist, Radical, Christian Democratic, 
National Democratic (Conservative), and Labour parties, as well as 
the Christian Democratic Federal Union and the Communist Party.] 
It was also laid down that new totalitarian parties either of the Left 
or the Right would not be permitted, all new parties being required 
to issue a “ basic declaration and a political action programme ” in 
which they would oxpressly undertake to support a representative 
Democratic Republican regime. Another Article of the Stacute 
forbade the use by new parties of tho names of individuals— -a clause 
aimed at the former Peronista party, now outlawed. 

(3) President Aramburu announced on Oct. 26 that the 
Government liad decided to hold nation-wide elections for a 
Constituent Assembly to consider certain reforms of the 1856 
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Constitution. These elections, to be held by proportional 
representation, would take place as soon as the electoral 
registers were ready, and before the general parliamentary 
elections already announced. 

Formation of New Political Parties. - Communist Party deprived of 
Legal Status in Elections. 

Consequent upon the promulgation of the new party statute, 
several new parties were formed, of which the most important 
were : 

(a) The Independent Civic Party, headed by Sofior Alvaro Carlos 
Alsogaray (Nov. 29, 1958). Sohor Alsogaray, who advocates 
€< dynamic capitalism *’ as opposed to “ State interventionism/' laid 
been Minister of Industry in General Aramburu's Government until 
June 1958. 

(b) The Party of National Conoord, headed by General Bongoa 
(Deo. 14). This party, which was considered to be of the oxtromo 
Eight, urgod the need to “ end the lmtrod which divides the Argentine 
people/’ and declared that “ national reconciliation must bo achieved 
by a policy of peace, forgiveness, concord, and love botwoen Argentine 
brothers, and not by machine-guns/' Tills declaration was in lino 
with General Bongoa’s avowed aim of bringing about a reconciliation 
with the former adherents of the Per on lata regime — -a policy which 
was strongly In conflict with that of General Aramburu. 

Five further groups were recognized In January 1957— -the Crveada 
Renov>adora de la Unl6n Civica Radical and the Crmada Rcnovadora 
da la Unidn. Civica Radical de la Capital Federal, both dissident 
Radical factions ; the (Jnidn Civica Radical— 1 ntmmigmcta Popular, 
an offshoot of die U .C.R. ; the Partido Dcniocrata Consarvador 
Popular del Distrito de la Capital Federal, the Buenos Alros brand' of 
the Popular Democratic party, an extreme right-wing Conservative 
group ; and the Partido de los Trabatfadores, previously known as tho 
Accidn Socialista. 

The Argentine Communist party was deprived of legal 
status and prevented from participating in the forthcoming 
general elections by a court ruling of Nov, 13, 1950. 

Rejeotlug an application for enrolment In the election register 
which had been hied by tho party, Dr. Botet (a federal judge In 
Buenos Aires) ruled that tho Communist Party did not meet tho 
conditions laid down by tho Political Party Statute, which had 
banned parties considered to bo totalitarian, antl-democratlo, or 
Inspired from abroad. " Events in Europe/* Judge Botet said, 
" prove that the Communist Party is not a democratic party but tho 
greatest exponent of tot.alitaria.niHm In contemporary history/* 
The events in Hungary had shown tho formation of *• Independent ** 
Communist parties to bo 44 only a fiction, sinoo Soviet Communist 
rule Is now being imposed by the brutal weight of arms in foreign 
territories/* 

It was subsequently expained that the decision did not 
outlaw the Communist party, but that it would be prohibited 
from contesting any presidential, congressional, provincial, or 
municipal election. 

Antl-Peronista Measures. 

It was announced in July 1950 that the Junta Nacional de 
Recuperaddn Patrimonial had decided that all property 
acquired by cx-Prcsident Per 6 n after June 4 , 1940 (the day he 
assumed office) should be handed over to the nation. [General 
Perdn’s possessions in the Argentine were valued at an estimated 
150,000,000 pesos.] An appeal by General Perdu’s lawyers 
against the ruling was rejected on Nov. 24 by the Federal 
Court of Appeals, which ruled that General Perdu was entitled 
only to keep decorations awarded to him by foreign Govern- 
ments, as well as property that ho could prove belonged to him 
before June 4, 1946. 

Under a deoree Issued on July 5, 1958, oil goods and property 
belonging to the former Peronista party had been declared State 
property. 

Terrorist Incidents. 

A number of terrorist incidents occurred in Argentina during 
the second half of 1950 and at the beginning of 1957, all of them 
being attributed by the authorities to followers of General 
Perdn and, in one case, to joint Peronista-Communist action. 

It was announced on July 14, 1950, that 72 persons had been 
arrested In Mendoza Province and In San Juan following attempted 
terrorist outrages, including the plaolng of an incendiary bomb In a 
theatre and of a powerful gelignite bomb on a railway bridge at 
Mendoza. All those arrested wore safd to bo former Poronistos. 

An announcement by the Presidential Office on Oct. 18 stated that 
the authorities had foiled a plot to blow up the main power-station 
at Buonos Aires and had arrested 70 Peronlstaa. 

Eight bomb explosions In the Buonos Aires area and a big Are in 
one of the largest industrial plants, which occurred during the night 
of Doc. 18-19, 1956, wore similarly attributed by the Government to 
a Peronista campaign of bomb outrages, sabotage, and strikes In 
various parts of tho country. 

On D oo. 23 it was announced that the police had. arrested members 
or a Joint I oronlsta and Communist sabotage committee, which 
included three representatives of the Metnl Workers’ Union, and that 
the committee had planned to call a 24-Jhour general strike In support 


of a strike of metal-workers which had boon In progress for several 
weoks. On the previous day a metal-worker was found dying on a 
railway lino In tho capital after tho explosion of two bombs, his 
Injuries Indicating that tho explosion occurred prematurely while ho 
was placing the bombs in position, 

Tho worst outrage occurred on Fob, 12, 1937, when a powerful 
bomb exploded Just before midnight under a railway bridge in a 
suburb of Buonos Aires, on tho main line from La Plata, while a 
passenger train was crossing tho bridge. The explosion set fire to tho 
petrol pipeline which runs alongside the permanent way from Jha 
Plata rolinory to storage tanks ut Buenos Aires, and also to tho bridge* 
which subsequently collapsed; tho train, however* escaped disaster 
and no casualties occurred. 

Death of General Lonardl. 

Major-General Eduardo Lonardl, who was one of the leaders 
of the revolution which overthrew the Perdu regime in 
September 1955, died on March 22 , 1950, aged 59 , 

General Lonardl, the son of an Italian-born bandmaster of the 
Argentine Military College, became an artillery officer and later 
served at tho Superior War College ami on the General Htaflf. In 
1948 ho became an Army Commander but retired In September 1931 
for political reasons, subsequently helping to organize tho abortive 
military and air force rising aguinst tho Peronista dictatorship which 
took place at tho time. He was imprisoned for nearly a year and 
after his release was twice accused of participation in anti-Perdn 
plots, hut escaped arrest, After the successful revolution of 1955 he 
became provisional President of Argentina, but was overthrown on 
Nov. 13, 1955, by Army officers who accused his regime of being too 
strongly Roman Catholic and right-wing. 

General Lonardl was given a State funeral— an honour 
normally accorded only to a President who dies in office. 
(New York Times - Times - Bank of London and South 
America, Fortnightly Review - Lc Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15229 E > 14964 A j * 487 * A ) 14553 A.) 

A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Dissolution of Conservative 
Party, - Mr, Coetzee joins Nationalist Party, 

Mr. P. B. Bekker, leader of the Conservative Party, 
announced during a debate in the Union House of Assembly on 
Jan. 28, 1957, that the party had been disbanded, 

Mr. Bekker said that the change in the leadership of the United 
Party the., the election of Hir do VilUors Groat In place of Mr. 
Strauss | hud fully vindicated tho notion taken at the time by members 
of the Conservative Party in leaving the U.P. Although “ certain 
friendly durorenco* M remained, every member of the Conservative 
Party would henceforth be free to speak and act for himself and to 
" decide about hie own political destiny/* 

Later in the debate Mr. Blaar Coetasec, another former U.P, 
member who had joined the Conservative Party, crossed the 
floor of the House and announced that he was joining the 
Nationalist Party. Mr. Coetzoo had won the North Rand seat 
from the Nationalists by a majority of 1,878 votes, the 
Nationalists themselves having won the seat from the U.P. in 
3948 by a majority of 97 votes. 

Mr. Coetzee was the second Conservative to join the 
Nationalists, following i)r. Junker's decision to that effect in 
April 1950. The other four members who joined the Conser- 
vative Party after their expulsion from the U.P, were Mr, 
Frank Waring, Mr. Bailey Bekker, Dr, V. L. Shearer, and Mr, 
Arthur Barlow. Neither Mr. Waring nor Mr. Bekker gave any 
indication of their future plans, but Dr. Shearer stated that he 
would remain an independent until the end of the present 
Parliament, when he was likely to retire from polities. It was 
expected that Mr. Barlow would take a similar decision, as he 
had previously announced that he would not seek re-election 
at the next general election.— (Capo Times) (*4870 B*) 

B. AUSTRIA. — Expulsion of World Peace Council. 

The Austrian Government announced on Feb, 2 that it had 
banned all further activities of the Secretariat of the World 
Peace Council established in Vienna, and had dosed down the 
Council's offices. 

A statement by the Ministry of the Interior said that tho Council 
had recently rejected a partial attitude towards world ©vents ” ; 
that the Secretariat, whose members were foreigners, bed 14 tried 
to interfere In tho internal affairs of other countries " ; and that Its 
activities were therefor© “ in contradiction to Austria's express 
desire to maintain peaceful relations with all countries/* and “ thus 
liable to compromise the Interests of tho Austrian State/' 

The headquarters of the World Peace Council had been 
mwed to Vienna from Prague in 1984; had been installed in 
the then Soviet sector of the city; and, after the regaining of 
Austria’s freedom under the State Treaty, had been allowed to 
continue as an association under Austrian law. The Com- 
munist-led World Federation of Trade Unions had 
?S elled the , Austrian Government In February 1888. 
(Wrener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 14703 C.) 
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A. MOROCCO. — New Cabinet formed by Si 
Bekkai. - Creation of Consultative National Assembly. 

The Prime Minister of Morocco, Si Bekkai, tendered his 
resignation on Oct, 20, 1056, but accepted the Sultan’s request 
to form a new Government, the membership of which was 
announced on the following day. Unlike the previous Ministry, 
which was a coalition between the Istiqlal and P.D. I. (Demo- 
cratic Independence) parties, the new Government was drawn 
entirely from the Istiqlal except for three Independent ministers, 
including Si Bekkai lumself. The P.D.l. refused to take ollice in 
the new Government on the ground that the portfolios offered to 
it were not in proportion to the parly’s influence in the country. 

In addition to Si Bekkai, live Ministers — ail Istiqlal members 
— retained the portfolios they held in the former Cabinet : 
Dr. Balafrcj (Foreign Affairs), Mai Ire Driss M’Hamedi (Interior), 
Mailre Abedlkrim Bendjelloul (Justice), Si Mohamed El- 
Fassi (Education) and Si M’llamed Douiri (Public Works). 
The other Ministers in the new Government were Dr. 
Abderrahim Bouabid (Economic Affairs), Si Abdallah Ibrahim 
(Labour), Si Omar Ben Abdeljellil (Agriculture), Si Mohamed 
Zegliari (Defence), Mailre Reda Guedira (Information), and 
Maitre Rashid Mouline (Minister of State), of whom the first 
three were Istiqlal members and the three latter were Inde- 
pendents. No appointments were made to the Ministries of 
Religious Foundations (whose former Minister, Si Moktar 
Soussi, was appointed to the Sultan’s Privy Council, a newly 
created body) or of Ifousing. 

M. Bouabid, tho now Minister of Economic Affairs, was formerly 
Ambassador in Pads, having been recalled to Rabat after the arrest 
of the five Algerian nationalist leadors (see page 15330, foot of 
socond column J. The now Minister of Defence, Si Mohamed Zogharl, 
was VIco-Promler In the former Government. 

The new Government issued a policy statement defining its 
immediate aims as the maintenance of public order, the 
launching of an economic plan to encourage the investment of 
Moroccan and foreign capital, and the preparation of general 
elections. The statement reaffirmed the “solidarity of the 
Moroccan people with the struggle of the Algerian people,” 
denounced the arrest of the Algerian nationalist leaders, and 
said that the French action had gravely affected Franco- 
Moroccan relations. 

Other recent developments in Morocco are described below 
under cross-1 tendings : 

Meeting of Consultative Assembly. 

A Consultative National Assembly, consisting of 76 members 
nominated by the Sultan, met in Rabat on Nov. 12, 1956. 
The Istiqlal and the Moroccan Workers’ Union (U.M.T.), 
which is closely allied with the Istiqlal, were represented by 
10 members each ; the P.D.L by six ; the Moslem religion by 
four doctors of Koranic law ; and the Jewish community by a 
rabbi. The remaining members represented agriculture, 
commerce and industry, the legal and medical professions, 
and cultural, youth, and sports organizations. The members 
were selected so as to represent all areas of Morocco, including 
Tangier and the Spanish enclave of Ifni. 

In bis opening speech tbo Sultan described the Assembly as “ a 
step toward tbo final objective which we shall strive to attain — a 
genuine representative) system allowing the people to conduct public 
affairs within the framework of a constitutional monarchy/’ He 
added ; u We shall lay the foundations of tbo domooratio regime by 
setting up local assemblies in both towns and countryside which will 
permit the political education of our citizens and their participation 
In the control of their own affairs. It Is our wish to build democracy 
from the bottom upwards.” 

M. Mehdl Ben Barka, a member of tho Istiqlal executive, and 
M. Mahjoub Bon Beddlk, general secretary of the U.M.T., were 
elected president and first vice-president of tho Assembly respectively 
by large majorities. Almost all tho other members of tho Assembly’s 
bureau were also Istiqlal members or sympathizers, no P.D.l. 
supporters being elected. 

Relations with France. 

A series of general strikes occurred during the first fortnight 
of October at Agadir, Mogador, and Baft as a protest against 
French troop movements, road barricades being erected m 
many areas. A provisional agreement was reached on Oct. 13, 
after talks between M. Guedira (then Minister of Defence) and 
General Cogny (Commander of the French forces), whereby 
all French troop movements were suspended. Prince Moulay 
Hassan, the Chief of Staff, and M. Guedira visited Paris on 
Oct. 14-15 for discussions with M. Bourgfcs-Manoury (Defence 
Minister) and M. Savary (State Secretary for Moroccan and 
Tunisian Afiairs), as a result of which it was agreed that 
negotiations on military relations between the two countries 
shduld open on Nov. 12, The negotiations, however, were 
cancelled by the French Government on Oct. 22, following the 
Sultan’s reception of Algerian nationalist leaders (see 15329 A). 


The French Ambassador in Rabat, M. Andr6 Dubois, 
had tendered his resignation on Oct. 10, 1956, for personal 
reasons. 

Legal Reforms. 

Under a decree issued on Sept. 4, 1956, the caids in the Berber 
areas were relieved of their judicial functions, which in future 
will be divided between cadis (religious judges), who will 
apply Koranic law in cases concerning personal status and 
inheritance, and civil magistrates, who will deal with criminal 
and commercial cases. The caids, under a decree issued in 
1930, had hitherto administered the customary law of the 
Berber tribes m these areas. 

A new code of military law, based on that of France, was promul- 
gated on Nov. 21. It provided inter alia for the trial by court-martial 
of all crimes committed m an area which bad been declared to be 
under military law, this clause being put into effect immediately for 
the trial of those concerned in the Mokn6s riots during October (see 
15329 A). 

Diplomatic Appointments. 

Dr. El Mehdi Ben Aboud, the first Moroccan Ambassador 
to the U.S.A., presented letters of credence to President 
Eisenhower on Sept. 6, while the new U.S. Ambassador to 
Morocco, Mr. Cavendish Cannon, presented his credentials 
to the Sultan on Oct. 6. Si Fatmi Ben Slimane, the former 
Premier-designate and Governor of Fez, was appointed 
Ambassador to Iraq on Nov. 5, 1956. — (Le Monde, Paris - 
Le Figaro, Paris) (Frev. rep. Cabinet, 15110 A ; 14946 A 5 
14677 A 5 Relations with France, 15329 A ; Moroccan 
Diplomatic Appointments, 15x35 C.) 


B. EASTERN EUROPE. — Budapest Meeting of 
East European Communist Leaders. - Joint Declaration. 

Leaders of the Governments and Communist parties of the 
U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania 
met in Budapest from Jan. 1-4, the Soviet Union being repre- 
sented by M. Khrushchev and M. Malenkov ; Bulgaria by 
M. Zhivkov and General Damianov ; Czechoslovakia by 
M. Siroky and M. Novotny ; Hungary by M. Janos Kadar and 
M. Ferenc Muench ; and Rumania by M. Gheorghiu-Dej and 
General Boriia. The principal subjects discussed were the 
Hungarian situation, the Soviet declaration of Oct. 30, 1956 
(see page 15191, second column), the “ Eisenhower doctrine ” 
for the Middle East, and the international situation generally, 
as summarized below : 

Hungary. The communique issued at the end of the meeting 
stated that all the participants had " expressed satisfaction over the 
progressive normalization of the political and economic situation in 
Hungary." They had welcomed the fact that “ attempts to destroy 
the people’s democratic regime and the Socialist achievements of the 
Hungarian people were smashed by the efforts of the Hungarian 
workers undor the leadership of the Hungarian Revolutionary 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government and with the assistance of the 
Soviet armed forces," thereby averting ** the threat of a Fascist 
dictatorship in Hungary and the Intrigues of counter-revolutionary 
and Imperialist circles to turn Hungary into a hotbed of a new war 
in Europe." 

The Soviet Declaration. It was unanimously agreed that the Soviet 
declaration of Oct. 30, 1956, “ fully answers the interests of strength- 
ening friendly relations between the Socialist countries on the basis 
of the Leninist principles of equality, respect for the interests of all 
peoples, non-interference in internal affairs, and proletarian inter- 
nationalism." 

The “Cold War/* The communique noted that there had 
“ recently occurred a significant deterioration of the international 
position caused by the actions of the aggressive Powers who „ are 
trying to bring about a return to the ‘ cold war/ Evidence of this is 
to be found in the Anglo-Fronch-Israell aggression against Egypt 
and in the actions of imperialist circles in Hungary/* 

The “ Eisenhower Doctrine/* The communiqu6 went on : " The 
sharpening of international tension is also caused by the actions of 
the United States, which is taking new measures to enslave the 
countries of the Middle East. Evidence of the colonial aspirations of 
tho U.S. A. Is given by the so-called ‘ Eisenhower doctrine * . . . The 
interference of American monopolist capital and its militaristic 
circles in tbo affairs of the Middle Eastern countries could lead to a 
new and serious deterioration of the situation in that region . . . The 
whole responsibility ... for tho consequences would fall upon the 
United States." 

Conclusion. In conclusion, the communiqu6 said that " the 
Socialist States . . . are exerting every effort not to permit a return to 
the * cold war * . . . land] . . . are determined to foil the attempts 
of the aggressive forces to aggravate the international situation still 
further and to intensify the arms race and war psychosis/* 

The declaration ended with a call for disarmament* the 
iuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons, and the 
of a European collective security system. 

(Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 
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A. OBITUARY. — Admiral Horthy. 

Admiral Nicholas Horthy, Regent of Hungary from 1920 to 
1944, died in exile at Estoril (Portugal) on Pel). 9. He was 88 
years of age. 

Bom at Kendo res on Juno 18, 1808, the son of a minor Hungarian 
nobleman, Horthy entered the Austro- Hungarian Navy, became 
adjutant to tho Emperor Fran/, Josef, and commanded the battleship 
Uabshurg and other warships prior to ami after the outbreak of the 
First World War. Ho subsequently became O.-In-O. of the Austro- 
Hungarian Navy and Admiral of the Fleet, and in that capacity 
suppressed a naval mutiny at Oattaro in February 1918. 

After the dissolution of the Dual Monarohy and the liquidation of 
the Austro-Hungarian Navy, Horthy assumed the leadership of a 
group of Nationalist officers who set up a counter-revolutionary 
“White” government at Szcgedin in 1919 when the Communists 
under Bela Kun seized power in Budapest. After Bela Kurx’s regimo 
had been overthrown by Rumanian military intervention, Horthy 
entered the capital at tho hoad of the ** White ” forces with tho 
original intention of restoring tho monarohy. As, however, the 
restoration of the llahsburgs would havo boon resisted by Hungary’s 
neighbours and was also vetoed by tho Allies, Horthy was proclaimed 
Regent of Hungary in 19*20 in default of a monarchical restora- 
tion. In the following year ho prevented two attempts by the 
Kmpoior Karl II (tho last Habsburg emperor) to soizo tho Hungarian 
throne. 

As Regent and virtual dictator of Hungary for *24 years, Horthy 
was the head of a right-wing oligarchy drawing its support from tho 
nobility, the landed gentry, and tho officer class. 1 1 is roglme, howovor, 
was not fully totalitarian in oharocter, parliamentary forms being 
preserved and non-Oommunist opposition parties being permitted. 
After Hitler’s rise to power Hungary increasingly aligned herself with 
Nazi Germany, and subsequently adhered to tho Anti-Oom intern 
Pact (1939) and the Axis Paot (1941). In April 1941 Hungarian 
foroos invaded Yugoslavia at tho side of tho Gormans, while in 
December 1941 Hungary also took part in the Invasion of the Soviet 
Union with Germany, Rumania, and Finland. 

Though allied to Hitler, with whose help bo hoped to regain tho 
Hungarian territories ceded to Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia after tho First World War, Admiral Horthy attempted — 
though with littlo success— -to re bain a certain independence of action 
and to prevent Hungary from becoming completely subservient to 
Nazi Germany. As a result, his relations with Hitler became 
increasingly strained as tho war progressed. In 1943, after a meeting 
with Hitler, he refused to approve tho text of a joint declaration 
pledging Germany and Hungary to fight Bolshevism ** and its 
British and American allies " until final victory ; In its place, ho 
Issued a statement declaring Hungary’s intention to fight Bolshevism, 
but making no mention of Britain and America. Later In the same 
year he resisted a peremptory demand by Hitler that Germany 
should bo allowed to use the Hungarian railways for the transport 
of troops and war material. 

In March, 1944, Horthy was summoned to Hitler’s headquarters 
and confronted with demands for full Hungarian military co- 
operation with Germany, including the placing of the Hungarian 
Army under German command. While lie was in conference with 
Hitler, the Wehrmacht took over control of Hungary and remained 
as a virtual army of occupation until expelled by tho Russians. Until 
the last few mouths of the war tho Nazis wore In effective control of 
the country, deporting hundreds of thousands of Hungarian Jews to 
the Auschwitz extermination camp and bringing strong pressure on 
Horthy to form a government of Hungarian ‘* Arrow Cross ” fascists. 
On Dot, 1(5, 1944, Horthy broadcast an appeal to the Allies for an 
armistice, but was immediately arrested by tho Nazis and deported to 
Germany. For a short time thereafter tho Hungarian Government 
was taken over by tho ** Arrow Cross ” fascists headed by Ferenc 
Szalaasi, who was subsequently executed. 

During the last six months of the war Horthy was hold by the 
Germans in protective custody, being eventually liberated by 
American troops from the castle at Wollheim (Bavaria) where ho 
had been interned. For a short time after tho war he was held in 
protective custody by the Americans as a possible witness for tho 
prosecution in the Nuremberg trials, but was released In 1940. 

Admiral Horthy had lived in retirement since the end of the 
war, first in the U.S. zone of Germany and since 1949 in 
Portugal. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - Observer - Le 
Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Admiral Horthy, 8156 B.) 

B. HUSH REPUBLIC. — Gold Deposits discovered 
in County Monaghan. 

It was announced on Jan. 80 by the Mining Corporation of 
Ireland that samples of high-grade gold ore had been discovered 
during prospecting and exploratory work at an old antimony 
mine near Clontibrct, County Monaghan. The samples, which 
assayed one t roy oz. of gold to the ton, were found at a depth of 
60 ft., but until further drillings are carried out the extent of 
the gold-bearing ore will not be definitely known. 

The Mining Corporation of Ireland, a subsidiary of a 
Canadian concern (Can-Erin Mines Ltd., of Toronto), has 
obtained concessions for exploring mineral resources in Counties 
Monaghan and Meath. Other subsidiary companies of Can- 
Krin Mines Ltd. are also prospecting in Counties Galway, 
Mayo, and Cork. (Irish Times, Dublin) 


C. ATOMIC PHYSICS. — Discovery of New Method 
of producing Atomic Energy. - The Mu-Meson. 

The discovery of a new and revolutionary method of pro- 
ducing atomic energy was announced on Dec. 28, 1956, by a 
team of scientists of the University of California headed by Dr. 
Luis A. Alvarez, and also by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in Washington. It was staled that the new process, called 
u catalyzed nuclear reaction,” had been discovered accidentally 
during experiments with the Bevatron (atom-smasher) at the 
University of California’s laboratories. 

The essence of the discovery was that a certain type of 
atomic particle, known as a “ negative mu-meson,” has the 
power of pulling together the nuclei of a heavy hydrogen atom 
and a light hydrogen atom and fusing them into a helium 
atom. In this fusion, a little of the weight of the two hydrogen 
atoms is converted into a tremendous amount of nuclear energy. 
The new process involves neither uranium, as in the fission 
reaction, nor the very great heat necessary in the fusion 
(thermo-nuclear) reaction, as pointed out In the following 
explanation given by the New York Times : 

“ On© method of obtaining Midoar reaction - the * fission reaction ’ 
employed in tho atom bomb relies on tho bombardment of atomic 
nuclei with other atomic particles. The other the * thermo-nuclear 
reaction ' of stars and the hydrogen bomb- depends upon the union 
or fusion of two light atomic nuclei to form one heavy nucleus at 
temperatures of about 1,000,000 degrees. 

“ The type described [l.e. the now method discovered by Dr. 
Alvarez and his colleagues] employs a medium -weight atomic particle 
(known ns a negative mu-meson) as a catalyst te make a hydrogen 
nucleus fuse with a deuterium (heavy hydrogen) nucleus. This 
fusion occurs at low temperatures. On© result Is the formation of 
helium. Another Is the release of prodigious amounts of energy, 
calculated at about 0,400,000 electron volts for each reaction. 

44 Tho mu-meson, which triggers this change of elements, is not 
used up as a catalyst but remains free to bring together other nuclei 
of hydrogen and deuterium, and to form more helium and produce 
more energy. But the catalyst Is extremely short-lived . . , The 
mu-meson has a life of approximately one-mlllionth of a second, a 
period sufficient to let It catalyze no more than on© or two fusions 
before It perishes . , . ” 

Commenting on the discovery, Dr. Alvarez pointed out that 
“if it Is lo become of practical importance, we would have to 
find a different catalyzing particle which has properties similar 
to the mu-meson but has a lifetime of at least 10 or 20 minutes,” 
Such a particle, he explained, would permit millions of energy - 
producing reactions and, presumably, would release enough 
energy to operate electric generators, motors, and other heavy 
equipment.. Dr. Alvarez (who had recently visited scientific 
laboratories in the Soviet Union) commented in this connexion 
that “ Russian scientists have reported evidence that such it 
particle does exist, in cosmic rays.”' -(New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Atomic Physics, 15x32 €.) 

D. SWEDEN - SOVIET UNION. — Soviet Admission 
of Death of Hr. Raoul Wallenberg. 

The Soviet Government informed the Swedish Ambassador 
in Moscow on Feb. 7 that Hr. Raoul Wallenberg, a former 
Swedish diplomat who had been missing since the lied Army 
entered Budapest in January 1945, had died from cardiac 
thrombosis in the Lublanka prison in Moscow. While in 
Budapest Hr. Wallenberg had carried out extensive rescue 
work among Hungarian Jews towards the end of the war, 
which was believed to have saved the lives of about 20,000 
people. He disappeared soon after the entry of Soviet troops, 
and in spite of a great number of dimarcJm by the Swedish 
Government the Soviet authorities had for many years denied 
all knowledge of his fate. 

During the visit to Moscow by the Swedish Prime Minister, 
Hr. Erlander, in March- April 1956, the Soviet Government had 
agreed, however, in the light of the material collected by the 
Swedish Government, to make further Investigations. In 
finally admitting the death of Hr. Wallenberg, and taking 
responsibility for it, the Soviet Government said that his death 
had been reported to the former Minister of Security, M. 
Abakumov, who, however, had not communicated it to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Confirmation of Hr. Wallenberg’s 
death had now been obtained in a report discovered in the 
hospital archives of the Lubianka prison, from which it also 
appeared that his body had been cremated. The Soviet Note 
added that Abakumov had been executed in 1954 for his 
44 criminal activities ” and for being a 44 tool of Berta.” 

A spokesman of the Swedish Foreign Ministry stated on 
Feb. 7 that Hr. Wallenberg was 85 at the time of his death, and 
that cardiac thrombosis at that age was rare “unless the 
patient had been starved or subjected to undue strain.” 
(Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm - Times) (Prev. rep. 148x1 A.) 
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A. KASHMIR, *— Pakistani Complaint to Security 
Council against Kashmir’s Integration with India. - 
Demands for Kashmir Plebiscite and Despatch of U.N. 
Force to Kashmir. - Security Council Discussions. - 
Speeches by Mr. Firoz Khan Noon and Mr. Krishna 
Menon. - Security Council Resolution for Plebiscite in 
Kashmir under U.N. Auspices, - Formal Integration of 
Kashmir with India. ~ Anti-Indian Demonstrations in 
Pakistan. - Pakistani Warnings of “ Danger of War.” 

The Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, 
requested the president of the TJ.N, Security Council on Jan. 2 
to convene a meeting of the Council “ata very early date ” to 
resume consideration of the Kashmir question, in view of the 
forthcoming entry into force of the State’s new Constitution 
on Jan. 20 and the integration of Kashmir with India as from 
that date (see 15205 A). The Security Council had last dis- 
cussed Kashmir on Dec. 28, 1052, when it urged the Indian and 
Pakistani Governments to negotiate on demilitarization under 
the auspices of Dr. Frank Graham, U.N. representative for 
India and Pakistan (see 12778 A). 

Direct negotiations, Mr. Noon stated in his letter, had failed to 
produce a satisfactory solution, and, in the light of recent statements 
by Mr. Nehru, the Pakistani Government had boon forced to the 
conclusion that the continuance of negotiations hold out no prospect 
of a settlement. The Kashmir Constituent Assembly, “ in collusion 
with the Indian Government/' had taken stops regarding the future 
disposition of the State which wore " in direct contravention " of the 
Security Council's resolution of March 80, 1951 (see 11467 A), and 
the effect of these steps and of the failure of direct negotiations had 
been to create a “ most deleterious " situation. 

After alleging that a “ reign of repression " prevailed in that part 
of Kashmir under Indian occupation, and declaring that over half a 
million Kashmiri refugees in Pakistan wore becoming increasingly 
restive and wanted to ** return to the State without further delay to 
fight for their rights," Mr, Noon’s letter continued : “ The Indian 
Prime Minister's declaration that he is now opposed to a plebiscite, 
accompanied by the steps that are being taken by the Government 
of India unilaterally to * integrate • the State with India, in disregard 
of the assurances given by that Government to the Security Council, 
and the mounting unrest both inside and outside Kashmir, have 
combined to create an explosive situation which constitutes a serious 
throat to peace in the area," It was therefore “ essential that early 
action should bo taken to implement the 1948 and 1 949 resolutions 
of the TT.N. Got omission for India and Pakistan (U.N.O.I.P.) in 
favour of a free and Impartial plebiscite under U.N. auspices." 

The Security Council Discussions. - Speeches by Mr. 

Firoz Khan Noon and Mr. Krishna Menon. 

When the Security Council met on Jarx. 16 to consider 
the Pakistani complaint, Mr. Firoz Khan Noon proposed that 
all Indian and Pakistani forces should be withdrawn from 
Kashmir and that a U.N. force should be sent there to enable a 
plebiscite to be held. 

Mr. Noon said that the direct negotiations initiated in 1953 had 
failed because of “ the intransigent attitude adopted by tho Govern- 
ment of India and their unwillingness to honour their international 
commitments/' and that the Indian Government wore now taking 
steps to integrate Kashmir into the Indian Union “ in defiance of the 
Security Council's directives and their own freely accepted inter- 
national obligations." On the partition of the sub-continent in 1917, 
ho recalled, it had been agreed that tho Princes, in deciding on the 
accession question, should pay regard to the communal composition 
and the wishes of their peoples and to the geographical location of 
their States. In Its dealings with Junagadh and Hyderabad, India 
had maintained that a State with a Hindu majority must acoede to 
India even If its Moslem ruler did not wish to do so. In the cose of 
Kashmir, however, 77 per cent of the population of which was 
Moslem, the Indian Government had accepted “ a spurious oiler of 
accession " from the Hindu. Maharaja, and Indian forces had been 
sent to the State to “ subjugate tho population." 

In their reply to tho Maharaja's offer of accession, and in telegrams 
of Oct. 81 and Nov. 8. 1947, to the Pakistani Government [Mr. Noon 
wont onl, the Indian Government had promised to settle the question 
of tho accession of Kashmir by means of a plebiscite under U.N. 
auspices “ as soon as the invader had been driven from Kashmiri soil 
and law and order restored/' After the dispute had been referred to 
the U.N., however, tho Indian Government had " launched a major 
offensive ” in Kashmir in April 1948, as a result of which 500,000 
Moslems from Kashmir had sought refuge in Pakistan, while the 
Pakistani Government had been “ compelled to move a limited 
number of troops into the State," The Commission appointed by the 
Security Council had brought about an agreement between India and 
Pakistan, embodied in Its resolutions of Aug. 13, 1 9 48, and Jan. 5, 
1949 (see 9601 A ; 9757 Al. These had provided for (1) a cease-fire ; 
(ii) a truce agreement, under which Pakistani tribesmen and troops 
and the bulk of the Indian forces would b© withdrawn ; (ill) a plebis- 
cite under the supervision of a Plebiscite Administrator. In contra- 
vention of these resolutions, India had made tho withdrawal of her 
troops conditional on the disarming of the " Azad Kashmir forces, 
and during 1949-52 had rejected 11 different proposals for demilitari- 
sation, all of whioh had been accepted by Pakistan. 
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On Aug. 20, 1953 [Mr. Noon continued] the Indian and Pakistani 
Prime Ministers had agreed on the holding of a plebiscite and the 
appointment of a Plebiscite Administrator [see 13126 A]. Soon 
afterwards, however, India had broken off negotiations on the 
grounds that Pakistan had aocepted U.S. military aid and had joined 
regional defence pacts. " In essence India has been saying, * If you 
want us to fulfil our obligations under the international agreement, 
you must follow our policy as to defensive pacts,’ " Mr Noon 
observed. “ Here I should like to say that if the objection of India 
to these pacts is genuine and India fears that Pakistan may attack 
her, then we make this offer to India — hold a plebiscite, and we will 
enter into a * no-war ' pact with India as soon as the plebiscite is 
hold. I go further. The moment Mr. Nehru agrees to honour the 
pledges he has given to the Socurity Council, to the world, and to 
the people of Kashmir and holds a plebiscite, we are willing to enter 
into a pact whioh will say that an attack on India will be an attack on 
Pakistan. What more does India want by way of an assurance from 
us that our intentions are friendly ? ” 



The aooession to India by the “ puppet Constituent Assembly," 
Mr. Noon declared, was “ wholly devoid of any legal effect." India 
had assured the Seourfty Council that the Assembly could take no 
deoision on the accession question, and this had been reaffirmed by 
the Security Council’s resolution of March 30, 1951 [see 11457 Al. 
The Assembly, moreover, did not represent " Azad Kashmir,” and all 
its members had been returned unopposed because the population 
had " boyootted the elections." Even so, the Assembly had not voted 
in favour of aooession until after the State Premier, Sheikh Abdullah, 
had been imprisoned by the present regime. 

Mr. Noon went on to allege that Kashmir was " virtually an armed 
camp " occupied by 82,000 Indian soldiers, and that a " reign of 
terror " prevailed. In support of his aliegations he referred to 
extracts from letters said to have been written by Miss Mridula 
Sarabhai, a former assistant secretary-general of the All-India 
Congress Committee. [Miss Sarabhai subsequently protested to the 
president of the Security Council, alleging that Mr. Noon had 
misquoted her letters, taken extracts out of their context, and 
inserted words and sentences not in the original.] Civil liberties were 
“ extinct " and corruption and nepotism were " rampant," Mr. Noon 
declared, with the result that the people of Kashmir were ** i$pe for 
revolution " ; the refugees in Pakistan wanted to launch " a mas© 
movement inside the State with a view to winning for the Kashmiris 
their right to self-determination " ; and the tribesmen, on Pakistan's 
north-west frontier were also “ impatient." Referring to Sardar Amir 
Azam Khan’s allegation that Indian troops weTe massed on the border 
[see below, page 15384], Mr. Noon said : “ The excuse that Mr. Nehru 
gives is that he fears an attack from Pakistan, whereas we have not 
sent one soldier to our border. The fact that he is afraid of a war 
breaking out because of the Kashmir problem should assure the 
Security Council and the world that the problem is peaceful on the 
surface ; but if the Security Council closes the door on a peaceful 
settlement, we cannot say what will happen." 

In view oC this grave situation, the Pakistani Government requested 
the Security Council to take action on the following lines : 

(1) To “ call upon India to refrain from accepting the change 
envisaged by the new Constitution adopted by the so-called Consti- 
tuent Assembly." 

(2) Under Article 37 (2) of tbe U.N. Charter, to “ spell out the 
obligations of the parties under the terms of the international 
agreement for a plebiscite as embodied in the U.N. resolutions. 
[Article 37(2) empowers the Security Council to act " if it deems that 
tho continuance of a dispute is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security."] 
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After specifically proposing that the Security Council should “ eall 
upon the parties to withdraw all their troops from the Htato, and 
also ensure that tlio local forces phased under the Security Council ami 
left behind are suitably reduced, if not disbanded altogether,” .Mr, 
Noon concluded , “ The functions of protecting the State and en- 
suring internal security should be entrusted by the Council to a 
U.N. Force which should bo introduced into the area at onco. hot all 
other forces Indian, Pakistani, and local be disbanded, and non- 
Kashmiri nationals oven in the police forces bo removed. LI is further 
requested that an early and lirm date be fixed for the Induction of an 
officer of the Plebiscite Administrator. The situation may bo saved 
oven at this lato stage, but only by these moans,” 

The Indian Minister of State, Mr. Krishna Menon, replied 
to Mr. Noon on dan. 28-24, In a speech lasting 7 hours and 48 
minutes, the longest in the history of the U.N., he maintained 
that the real issue was the Pakistani invasion of Kashmir, and 
denied that the introduction of the new Constitution repre- 
sented any fundamental change in the situation. 

Mr. Krishna Menon declared that the only problem confronting 
the Security Council was the Indian Government's complaint about 
Pakistani aggrossion, which had boon brought as long as nine years 
ago, India could then have stated that if the invading forcoH wore 
not withdrawn within a certain time, she would retaliate ; instead, 
she had mado ** a friendly roquosi ” that Pakistan should provent 
her nationals from taking part in the lighting in Kashmir, but even 
that request was still pending before tbo Security Council. In 
defiance of the U.N.CXP.’s resolutions, Pakistan had introduced new 
troops into the area, and although India had since withdrawn a 
considerable part of her forces from that part of Kashmir under hor 
administration, there were still 45 Pakistani battailous in “ A«ad 
Kashmir,” which had a population of only 600,000. India had not 
asked for the condemnation of Pakistan, but simply requested that 
“ people who wore committing murder should not be allowed to go 
on with it.” “ If tho Security Council tokos the view that moderation 
in those matters is a misdemeanour,” Mr, Menon added, ” then I tun 
afraid that we must plead guilty.” 

Kashmir's accession to India in 1947, Mr. Menon maintained, had 
boon both legal and final, as the Indian Constitution contained no 
provision for tho secession of a State. It had boon the Pakistani 
invasion which had forced tho Maharaja to ask for Indian protection. 
India had used no force to induce this, nor hud she tried to inveigle 
Kashmir into any kind of accession; tho only force which alio had used 
had been ” to repel the invader.” 

After declaring that India was under a moral commitment to 
consult tho wishes of tho people of Kashmir, Mr. Menon denied that 
she was under any legal commitment to Pakistan or the international 
community to hold a plebiscite. Tho U.N.O.I.IVa resolution of 
Aug. 13, 1948, had provided (a) for the conclusion of a truce agree- 
ment, under which Pakistani troops and nationals would be with- 
drawn from Kashmir and tho unity of the Hfcato restored ; (ft) for 
subsequent consultations between India and Pakistan ; mid (c) for 
tho U.N.CJ.I.P. to determine fair and equitable conditions whereby tho 
free expression of tho will of tho people of Kashmir would bo assured, 
Tho conditions laid down for a truce agreement, however, had not 
been fulfilled by Pakistan, which had not withdrawn hor troops, arid 
tho Indian Government therefore did not consider themselves bound 
by the resolution, 

Turning to tho position of tho Kashmir Constituent Assembly, 
Mr. Menon pointed out that every State which acceded to India 
had had tho right to decide for itself what subjects, other than 
external affairs, defence, and communications, lb wished to hand over 
to the Central Government. The majority of tho former States had 
decided that any special decision of this kind would bo ” a waste of 
time,” hut in Kashmir the powerful National Movement had decided 
after partition to have its own Constituent Assembly. Denying that 
the elections to the Kashmir Constituent Assom bly had been ” rigged” 
or that the Assembly was a " puppet ” body, he recalled that at the 
time of its election Opposition candidates had boon put forward by 
orthodox Hindu sections of the community, bub had then boon 
withdrawn for fear of losing their deposits. Tho candidates who 
were returned unopposod had been participating In tho National 
Movement for a very long time. 

Itofuting Mr. Noon's description of the Indian troops in Kashmir 
as “ forces of occupation,” Mr. Menon said that Kashmir was the 
northern extremity of India, and tho Indian Army was there for tho 
protection not only of Kashmir but of India horsoif. In this connex- 
ion India had to take into aooount that divisions of the Pakistani 
Army were located live, 10, or 20 miles from the Indian border, and 
that there had beon serious violations of the cease-fire by Pakistan. 

Continuing, Mr. Menon denied that India was taking steps to 
integrate Kashmir into the Indian Union on Jan. 20, and said that an 
" atmosphere of crisis ” had been created in the Hocurity Council as if 
that date wore “ some kind of D-day.” In reality, tho Constituent 
Assembly's task had not beon to decide on the question of Kashmir's 
accession to India, but to frame a Constitution for the State In 
pursuance of tho Maharaja's act of accession. Tho clause In the 
Constitution under which Kaslimir became an integral part of the 
Union of India had oomo into force in November I960, and was 
therefore ” past history.” There was thus no “ zero hour ” on 
January 28, and all that would happon on that date would be that 
the Constituent Assembly would dissolve itself. 

Resuming ids speech on Jan. 24, Mr. Morion said that Pakistan, 
which had boon “threatening war,” had very eonsidorable quantities of 
military equipment at hor disposal and had concentrated troops on 


the Indian border. The so-called ” Amd Kashmir ” forces were cm a 
par with Pakistani troops and wore commanded by Pakistani 
officers, whilst airstrips and landing grounds were being enlarged to 
accommodate tho latest types of Jot aircraft. 

Contrasting conditions in the Indian and Pakistani areas of 
Kashmir, Mr. Menon stated that seme 450,000 Moslem refugees had 
returned to the Indian area from Pakistan ; ho also quoted from a 
memorandum which ho claimed had been submitted to the Pakistani 
Constituent Assembly by the Kashmir Moslem Conforonee and wldoh 
protested against terrorization of tho people in ” Asad Kashmir,” 
introduction of martial law, arrests without warrant,, and ruthless 
shootings. He admitted that in tho Indian area some 49 people had 
been detained without trial, but said that a good many eases related 
to matters which had nothing to do with political crimes, and that 
bringing thorn to trial had not been feasible beeause tho Kaslimir 
Government would then not have been able to withold evidence 
“involving other countries besides Pakistan.’ 1 In conclusion. 
Mr. Menon protested at the fact that the resolution before tho Council 
[see below I had been introduced before lie had finished making his 
statement to the CouneU. 

Security CounciPs Resolution for Kashmir Plebiscite 
under U.N. Auspices, 

The following resolution, reaffirming the view that the 
future of Kashmir should be decided by a plebiscite conducted 
under U.N. auspices, was submitted on Jan. 24 by Australia, 
Colombia, Cuba, the l hilled Kingdom, and the U.S.A. : 

1*he Security Council, having heard statements from the 
representatives of the Governments of India and Pakistan 
concerning the dispute over the State of Jammu and Kashmir ; 

“ Reminding the Governments and tho authorities concerned 
of the principle embodied in its resolutions of April 21, IMS, 
June 8, 1048, March 14, 1050, and March 80, 1051 (see 0001 A ; 
10092 A ; 11457 A), and the IT.N.C.LP. resolutions of Aug* 18, 
1948, and Jan. 5, 1040, that the final disposition of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir will be made in accordance with the 
will of the people expressed through the democratic method 
of a free and impartial plebiscite conducted under the auspices 
of the United Nations ; 

“ Reaffirms tho affirmation in its resolution of March 80, 
1951 ; 

“ Declares that the convening of a Constituent Assembly as 
recommended by I he General Council of the All- Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference, and any action that Assembly 
may have taken or might attempt to take to determine the 
future shape and affiliation of the entire State or any part 
thereof, or action by the parties concerned in support of any 
such action by the Assembly, would not constitute a disposition 
of the State in accordance with the above principle ; and 

“ Decides to continue its consideration of the dispute.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon (IT.K.) expressed regret that the Kashmir 
question was again before the Council, ami stressed Britain’s friend- 
ship and “eiose relationship ” with both India and Pakistan. As 
regards the question of tho Constituent Assembly In Kashmir, Kir 
Pierson pointed exit that in 1951, when the Security Counell was 
considering this question, It was decided that one of the Assembly's 
functions would bo to consider the future shape and affiliation of 
Kashmir, and that tho final disposition of its future was to he made in 
accordance with the wishes of the people in u free and Impartial 
plebiscite under U.N. auspieew. At that time both Hir Benogal Ran 
arid Mr. Dayal, of India, had affirmed to the (Umnoil that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly was not Intended to prejudice the issue before it. 
However, he [Hir Pierson | had understood Mr. Krishna Menon to say 
that some provisions of tho Constitution drawn up by the ( kmstltuant 
Assembly had come into effect on Nov, 17, 1956, and that other 
provisions were expected to come into effect on Jan. 26, 1057. 
Moreover, Mr. Morion had said that Article 3 of the Gonstitution, 
wherein It was stated that Kashmir was an integral part of the Indian 
Union, was already in effect. It was therefore natural that the 
Pakistani representative should have sought reassurances from the 
Security Council on this question. 

With regard to Mr. Motion's complaint that the Four-Power 
Resolution had boon circulated before he had completed his statement 
to the Hocurity Council, Hir Pierson explained (on behalf of the 
sponsors of the resolution) that he had thought that Mr. Merton's 
statement of the previous day was an exposition of India's position 
on the constitutional issue involved, Moreover, there was apodal 
reason for " expedition ” In considering the matter lest -as tho 
Pakistani representative feared developments should take place 
shortly to prejudice the ©use. 

Dr. Ronald Walker (Australia) felt that it was necessary to Intro- 
duce the resolution before the Hocurity Council ” because of the 
march of tho calendar.” Australia had followed tho Kashmir problem 
with “ groat anxiety and concern ” in view of her partnership with 
India and Pakistan in the Commonwealth, and was 11 not eager to 
take sides.” He did not think it would he desirable for the Security 
Council to take up in detail the various charges and counter-charges 
relating to the past* Whatever varying Interpretations had been 
placed at various times by India and Pakistan on the conditions, 
the Beourlty Council had clearly expressed itself In favour of the 
principle of a free plebiscite in Kashmir, but it was still not quite 
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clear wlioro India stood on this today. It was also not cloar to him 
what was to happen in Kashmir from the constitutional standpoint 
on Jan. 26, 1967. To what extent did the coming into force of a 
Constitution on that date introduce a new ohauRo in the status of the 
State ? And would a now obstacle thus bo created to the implementa- 
tion of the principle of a plebiscite ? If this was so, it would bo 

inimical ” to the resolutions passed by the Security Council. II o 
therefore felt that, the Council before going; any further, should draw 
the attention of all parties to the principles embodied in its provious 
resolutions, and for this reason, Australia had co-sponsored the 
resolution before the Council. 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.) said that the Security Council was facing 
“ an unfortunate difference of opinion ” botwoon two nations whoso 
friendship the U.S.A. highly valued. The main concern of the 
Security Council was not to aggravate the situation, and the U.S.A. 
trusted that the parties concerned would also do nothing in this 
dirootion. After recalling the Security Council’s resolution of Maroh 
30, 1951, Mr. Lodge said that “ an important now element,” of which 
the Council must take account, had been raised by the complaint 
that tho Kashmir Constituent Assembly was dealing with the question 
of affiliation of tho State. Tho U.S.A. still adhorod to the “ oorreot 
position ” taken by tho Security Council resolution of March 30, 1951. 

Dr. Tsiang (Nationalist China)? who referred to tho Kashmir 
question as an “ Asian Alsace-Lorraine” said that a speoial feature 
of tho case was that both parties had agreed to a plebiscite even 
before coming to tho Security Council. A plebiscite, which had not 
only boon agreed upon by tho parties but had also been unanimously 
supported by the Security Council, meant tho exorcise of the Charter 
right of self -determination. In his opinion, therefore, all States 
subscribing to tho Charter must accept a plebiscite, and neither 
India nor Pakistan should bo “ too meticulous ” about tho conditions. 

Hr. Gunnar Jarring (Sweden/said that Sweden, as a newly-eleoted 
member of tho Boourity Council, was not committed to any particular 
stand taken by tbo Council in tho past on this question. He felt, 
however, that tho two parties must refrain from any military 
measures, that tho present ooaso-ffre must be maintained, that force 
must not bo used, and that no measures should be definitely taken to 
incorporate Kashmir into either of tho States concerned. Though 
Sweden was prepared to vote for tho Four-Power resolution, the 
legal issues involved required further study, especially in tho light 
of tho statements of Mr. Monon and Mr. Noon. 


M. Sobolev (U.S.S.K.)* charged that tho Kashmir question had 
boon “ inflated ” by certain Powers which wore guided by their own 
interests In “ infiltrating ” into a highly important strategic region. 
The people of Kashmir had in 1952 elected a Constituent Assembly 
which had confirmed tho accession of tho State to India ; thus the 
Kashmir question had been “ solved by tho people of Kashmir, who 
consider themselves an integral part of India.” Tho resolution now 
before tho Security Connell did not take this fact into account but 
was based on tho Council’s resolution of Maroh 30, 1951, which the 
U.S.S.lt, had not boon able to support because It had boon rejected 
by one of the parties. Moreover, the now resolution did not take into 
account the “radical changes ” that had occurred in Kashmir. 
Tho Soviet delegation therefore saw no useful purpose in passing 
another resolution unacceptable to one party, but believed that the 
Security Council should recommend both parties to settle their 
differences by negotiations “ without foreign interference. 


M, Georgets-Ficot (Franc©) Supported the resolution as a stop- 
gap measure “ on condition that it should not be viewed In such a 
way as to prevent tho Security Council from devoting later considera- 
tion to tbo question. Speeches in support of the resolution were aleo 
rn ado b y Dr . Nufl<ra-P ortuondo (Cuba*, SefiofCarloa Duarte (Coiatobia , 
Mr. Hashlm JawodJIraq), and General Carl^* Romulo (Philippines). 

Mr. Krishna Monon declared that India would not consider the 
now resolution as binding upon hor, and that Its only ofteot would be 
to *' re-aettato » tho question. " To record another resolution which 
reaffirms something that one party hoe rejected, h® added. U not 
oaloulatod to promoto tho purposes ol the U.N. or the exercise by 
the Security Oounoil ol tho tasks entrusted to It. 


The resolution was adopted by 10 votes to ml, the Soviet 
Union abstaining. Discussion ot the Kashmir question was 
resumed on .Tun 30, when Mr. Noon replied to Mr. Menons 
speech. 

Mr. Noon claimed that suoh issues as tho question ol accession _or ol 
aggression had already boon disposed ot 

i960 and that the problem was “ how to go forward, as delay in 
the holding ol a plebiscite was Iranght with grave dangers-^only 
international obligations undortekon by todte $ 

regard to Kashmir wore embodied In the U.N.O.I.P. s resolutions oi 
i„ w i « 10 /Lg and Jan. 5* 1049, and it was tho Ooffnoils duty to 
J'vi?' this^ooSent was implemented without further delay. 
Thecraxof SSS the need to secure the demilitarisation ol 
Kashmir which should precede the holding of a plebiscite. Pakistan 
aniHons to Withdraw her loroes, hut “ the question that 
engaging the attention ol the Security Oounoil lor the last 
^ht y Tars “show to persuade the Government ol India to do what 
it has agreed to do.” , 

Mr Noon went on to reject Mr. Menon’s contention that the 
Ma£nraja’s“ purported aooeesion ” in 1947 was botfi Jj*d 

SSXSJSiJi 

Now the Connell was told that India. 


by adopting in 1950 a Constitution which made no provision for the 
secession of a State, had made herself powerless to honour her 
commitments. “ Can that he pleaded before an international body ? ” 
Mr. Noon aslcod “ Suppose India, under a Constitution framed by 
liersolf unilaterally, incorporated the State of Texas into India, what 
would he the legal implication ? Would it he binding on the people 
of Texas ? ” 


Refuting Mr. Menon’s denial that India had ever undertaken to 
abide bv the results of a plebiscite, Mr. Noon maintained that Mr. 
Nehru had pledged hinself to do so m a letter of Oct. 31, 194=7, to the 
then Prime Minister of Pakistan. Why had India agreed to the 
appointment of a U.N. Plebiscite Administrator, Mr. Noon asked, if 
tho Indian Constitution forbade tho carrying-out of the terms of a 
plebiscite ? Bid Mr Menon want the Council to believe that his 
Government had all along been consciously “ misleading everyone 
with regard to her true intentions t ” Pakistan completely agreed 
that a plebiscite was not to take place until demilitarization had been 
carried out, but “ to date the ingenuity of the Indian side has been 
entirely concentrated on avoiding this demilitarization.” Mr. Menon 
had argued that hooause no truce agreement had been reached, the 
obligation to hold a plebiscite failed ; hut [Mr. Noon continued] 
“ in seeking to avoid tho obligation to hold a plebiscite, Mr. Menon 
would havo the Council overlook tho prior obligation to secure the 
demilitarization of tho State.” In conclusion, the Pakistani Foreign 
Minister repeated his appeal to the Council to resolve the deadlock 
over demilitarization by Bonding a U.N. Force to Kashmir. 

Mr. Krishna Menon replied to Mr. Noon’s speech on Feb. 8. 


Mr. Menon rejected Mr. Noon’s contention that Kashmir’s acces- 
sion to India had been brought about “ by force and fraud,” and 
declared that India had used foroe only against the 73,000 tribesmen 
who had entered Kashmir “ for rapine and plunder.” India had 
referred the question to the Security Council and had suggested a 
plebiscite in order to avoid spreading tho conflict, but this did not 
mean that Kashmir was a disputed territory. The issue remained 
exactly what it had always been — viz., the question of aggression 
and its consequences to the people of Kashmir. 

Mr. Menon denied that India had violated any International 
obligations, and emphasized that legally, if an offer was rejected, 
that offer was no longer valid. When Lord Mounthatten had asked 
Mr. JInnah to arrange a plebiscite, Mr. Jinnah had rejected the offer, 
whilst Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan had rejected a similar offer by Mr. 
Nehru. India had then complained to the Security Council. 
Pakistan’s only answer had been a denial, which had subsequently 
been disproved, and tho Indian complaint of aggression therefore 
still existed. The only engagements by which India was bound, Mr. 
Menon maintained, were the U.N.O.I.P.’s resolutions of Aug. 13, 
1948, and Jan. 5, 1949, both of which India had accepted and Pakistan 
had at flrst rejected. Ever since these agreements wore concluded, he 
added, Pakistan had “ consistently, repeatedly, continuously, and 
without Interruption” violated the cease-fire. 


Pakistan’s obligation to withdraw hor troops was unconditional, 
Mr. Menon went on, and nothing further could he considered until 
Pakistan had “ vacated aggression.” Pakistan, however, had not 
yet carried out her obligation to withdraw from Kashmir all tribesmen 
and Pakistani nationals who had entered the State for the purpose of 
fighting. She had “ no business whatsoever In Kashmir,” and the one 
and only duty she had, and had failed to discharge, was “ to take 
these men out fully and completely.” 

The Security Council’s resolution of JTan. 5, 1949, Mr. Menon 
pointed out, had laid down that a plebiscite should be held when 
it shall be found by the U.N.O.I.P. that the cease-fire and truce 
arrangements set forth in Parts 1 and 2 of the Commission’s resolu- 
tion of Aug. 13, 1948, have been carried out and arrangements for a 
plebiscite have been completed.” 'The U.NEIJ.hadalsogivm 
India the foEowing assurances : (I) The responsibility tor the secuHtr 
of the State rested with India ; (2) the sovereignty of the] Blastoff 
Government over the entire territory of the State should not he 
brought into question; (3), the plebiscite proposals should notbe 
binding upon India if Pakistan did not implement Parts 1 and * of 
the re^lution of A ug. 13 ; (4) there should be no recognition of the 
“so-called Azad Kashmir Government ” t (5) the ternto^ occupied 
by Pakistan should not be consolidated ; (6) the administration of 
evacuated areas in the north should revert to the Kashmir Govern- 
ment and their defenoe to the Indian Government ; (7) the Azad 
TTflahTnir ” foroes should be disbanded and disarmed ; (8) Pakistan 
shmffdbe excluded from all affairs of Kashmir. All these assurances 
had been known to Pakistan before she had accepted the resolution 
of Jan. 5, 1949. 

Mr. Menon declared that it was for the Council to consider whether 
anv step could be taken when the first condition.— -maintenance of 
the cease-fire — had not been carried out. India had not introduced 
into Kashmir any more troops than had been there when the agree- 
ment was signed. The default, he alleged, had been on the other 
side, and it Xs a default that went to the root of the agreement. 

The Indian Government, Mr. Menon concluded, had given a 
solemn undertaking that it would not move one 
which would violate the cease-fire agreement. At the same time It 
was their duty to defend their oountry, in view of the campaign of 
“ incitement to war ” which was being carried on in Pakistan. They 
could not get away from the fact that India had been invaded, and 
?hSe “ould lie Solution to the problem except byreoo^lugtMB 
“ original sin.” India wanted to reach a settlement, but this could 
not be found on grounds that she had “ committed a wrong. 
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Security Council’s Resolution for Swedish Representative 
to consult Indian and Pakistani Governments, 

When the Security Council met again on Feb. 15, a resolution 
was submitted on behalf of the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., 
Australia, arid Cuba, calling upon Hr. Jarring (the Swedish 
representative on the Council) to consult the Indian and 
Pakistani Governments on the dispute and to report back not 
later than April 15, 1057. 

The resolution asked Hr. Jarring “ to examine with the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan proposals which, in his opinion, arc 
likely to contribute to tho achievement of demilitarization in Kashmir 
or to the establishment of other conditions for progress toward tho 
settlement of the dispute, having rogard to tho previous resolutions 
of the Security Council and of the U.N.O.I.P., and bearing in mind 
the statements of the representatives of the Governments of India 
and Pakistan, and the proposal for tho use of a temporary IT.N. 
force.” Alter authorizing Hr. Jarring to visit the sub-oontinont for 
this purpose, the resolution requested him to report to tho Council 
as soon as possible, but not later than April 15. It invited tho two 
Governments to co-operate with Hr. Jarring in his efforts, and asked 
Dr. Hammarskjftld, tho U.N. Soorotary-G enoral, and Dr. Graham, 
the U.N. representative for India and Pakistan, “ to render suoh 
assistance to him as he may request.” 

Indian and Pakistani Reactions to Security Council 
Resolution* - Statements by Mr. Nehru, President Mirza 
and Mr. Suhrawardy. 

Commenting on the Security Council’s resolution, Mr. Nehru 
declared on Jan. 25 “ that the [Kashmir] Constituent Assembly 
has finished its work, dissolves itself tonight, and disappears. 
There is nothing more to be done by it. The position remains 
as it is now,” He said that he was “ deeply pained ” by the 
manner in which the resolution had been sponsored and passed, 
adding that it was u very extraordinary that the resolution 
should be sponsored before really hearing cither side.” 

In a speech in Madras on Jan. 31, Mr. Nohra said : “ It seems to us 
that this serious problem, which has existed for nine years now, was 
dealt with very casually in tho Security Council.” India, ho recalled, 
had agreed to a plebiscite ” on certain conditions and in a certain 
context of events.” The very first condition was tho withdrawal of 
Pakistani forces from Kashmir, yet they still had not boon with- 
drawn. After saying that any suoh conditional offer could not last 
“ for over and over,” Mr. Nohra doolnrod : u If I am convinced that 
I have not honoured any international commitment, I will either 
honour it or resign my Premiersliip . . . I^mvo no doubt in my mind 
that under fair, peaceful conditions, and in conditions where religious 
fanatioism is not allowed play, a great number of people in Kashmir 
would decide for India in a plebiscite, W© have always stressed that 
elections or a plebiscite must be on political and economic issues. Wo 
do not want to have communal riots there and call it a plebiscite, or 
a tearing campaign based on religious bigotry and rousing people's 
passions ... I do not want Kashmir in tho name of a plebiscite to bo 
the scene of a fraticldal war which would spread to India ...” 

Speaking in Delhi on Feb. S Mr. Nehru declared that India 
would “ not tolerate the stationing of any foreign troops in the 
smallest corner of her territory.” The IJ.N.C.LP., lie pointed 
out, had never considered the introduction of U.N. forces but 
had recommended the complete withdrawal of Pakistani 
forces from Kashmir, whilst recognizing India’s right to 
station troops there. There was no parallel between the 
introduction of a U.N. force into Egypt and the proposal to 
send one to Kashmir, as the circumstances were “ altogether 
different ” and the U.N. force had gone to Egypt with the 
Egyptian Government’s consent. 

On the other hand, President Mirza of Pakistan described 
the U.N. resolution on Jan. 26 as u a symbol of international 
good sense and moral justice” which had “vindicated the 
stand taken by Pakistan and protected the people of Kashmir 
from an imminent conspiracy to perpetuate their enslavement.” 
The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Suhrawardy, declared on 
the same day that the resolution had made clear that * any 
attempt by India to pursue its declared intention of integrating 
Kashmir with India will be an unfair and unjust step, a breach 
of its international commitments, and a defiance of the United 
Nations.” 

The President of “ Azad Kashmir,” Sardar Abdul Qaiyum 
Khan, stated on Jan. 26 that nothing short of a “ deadline ” 
for the plebiscite would satisfy his Government. He added : 
u If the Security Council fails to enforce its resolution, why 
should Pakistan prevent ‘ Azad Kashmir ’ from resuming the 
freedom struggle against India ? ” 

Entry into Force of Kashmir Constitution. - Formal 
Integration of Kashmir in Indian Union. 

The Constitution of Kashmir came officially into force at 
midnight on Jan. 25 with the formal dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly. 


Addressing tho final session of tho Assembly, the Prime Minister 
of tho State (Bakshi Glmiam Mohammed) claimed that Kashmiri 
ftooossion to India In 1917 had been M decisive and complete in all 
respects,” and that the people of Kashmir had ” never been In doubt 
in rogard to the finality of this association.” When in 1951 It was 
proposed to invest the Assembly with supreme authority to determine 
Kashmir’s future shape and affiliation, ** the Hecurlty Council passed 
a resolution asking us not to proceed with the work of Constitution- 
making . . . Hinoo wo felt that such an injunction carried the sugges- 
tion of restricting our sovereign rights, we went ahead, knowing that 
the course we were pursuing was based upon the sanction of our 
people and the compulsion of circumstances. One of the factors 
responsible for our decision to convene the Constituent Assembly was 
the failure of the Security Gounod to undo the wrong of aggression 
perpetrated by Pakistan upon the people of tho Htnto, of which she 
continues to enjoy the fruit. No amount of legal quibbling will wipe 
away the memory of death and destruction which the people of 
Kashmir have suffered as a result of that invasion. I do not wish to 
sit in Judgment upon tho conduct of various Powers, hut it strikes 
one as odd and extraordinary that while those Powers have hastened 
to take notice of aggression in other parts of the world, they have 
hesitated to take a similar attitude In regard to Kashmir, Aggression 
is aggression, whether it takes place in Korea, Kgypt, or Kashmir . . , 
W© would be perfectly justified If we rewarded their views as biased 
and totally divorced from considerations of Justice and equity so far 
as this issue is concerned.” 

The members of the Assembly took the oath of loyalty to 
the new Constitution on Jan. 28, when they ilrat met as mem- 
bers of the provisional State Legislature which will function 
until general elections are held. The Legislature adopted on 
Jan, SO a Bill empowering the Head of State to determine the 
number of constituencies into which the State should be 
divided, and providing for the appointment of an Election 
Commissioner and of a tribunal to hear election petitions. 

Sheikh Abdullah’s Letter to Security Council. 

The Pakistani High Commissioners Office in London 
released on Jan. 25 the text of a letter, stated to have been sent 
by Sheikh Abdullah from prison to the president of the Security 
Council, which denounced the Constituent Assembly’s ratifica- 
tion of Kashmir’s accession to India as u a fraud upon the 
people, a betrayal of their right to self-determination, and a 
gross breach of international commitments,” and which 
declared that only a free plebiscite could ” end the agony of the 
people of Kashmir and eliminate a grave danger to peace.” 
In this letter, which was stated to have been hand-written and 
smuggled out of prison, Sheikh Abdullah also alleged in Ur ana 
that “ a lawless law of detention has been promulgated in the 
Slate, with the sanction of the President of India, which has 
stilled all civil liberties.” 

Pakistani Warnings of Danger of War. 

Addressing Pakistani Air Force cadets on Jan. 1 1 , President 
Mirza warned them to be u always ready,” as India had 
“ sinister designs ” on Pakistan. The Minister of Information, 
Sardar Amir Azam Khan, alleged on the same day that Indian 
troops were mussed on Pakistan’s borders, and claimed that in 
Pakistan “ not a single soldier has been moved toward the 
Indian borders.” This allegation was denied on Jan* HI by 
Indian Government spokesmen, who stated that Indian forces 
in Kashmir had recently been reduced. They also alleged that 
Pakistani troops were stationed within a few miles of the Indian 
border, and that the “ Azad Kashmir ” forces had recently 
been increased to nearly 45 well-equipped battalions, 

Pakistan Radio declared on Jan. 11 that tribal chieftains 
had expressed impatience at the slow progress of the Kashmir 
question, and ware ready to “ march into Kashmir ” If the 
Security Council did not satisfactorily solve it On Feb. 1 
Mr, Suhrawardy gave a warn lag that there was a real danger of 
“undeclared war” breaking out In the tribal territories ; 
telegrams pledging support for armed operations were pouring 
into Karachi from tribal leaders, and although the Government 
was trying to restrain them u no one could lay what would 
happen if no effective action was taken.” 

Border Abdul Qaiyum Khan, head of the <« Asad Kashmir ” 
Government, told a Daily fdegmph correspondent on Feb. 9 that 
“ It Is coming to a fight in Kashmir, whether people like It or not. 
W© have no alternative left, and I have told the Pakistani Government, 
this ... I think It Is certain that there will be fighting this year, 
perhaps even in a few weeks . * . Kashmiris want to see some results 
at last, if not by diplomacy, then by war . . . In Kashmir we can give 
the Indians hell. We are much better equipped now than In the 
former fighting.” He insisted that “ A»d Kashmir ” had not been a 
party to the cease-fire agreement and was therefore not bound by it. 

The “ Azad Kashmir ” Cabinet had told the same correspondent 
on Feb. 6 that its forces numbered 85,600 men and could be Increased 
overnight to 80,000, of whom 70,000 were trained ex-soldiers. 
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Anti-Indian Demonstrations in Pakistan. 

Widespread anti-Indian demonstrations took place in Karachi, 
Lahore, Hyderabad (Sind), and Dacca on Jan. 2G, winch was 
observed as a “ black day ” throughout Pakistan in protest 
against the integration of Kashmir with India. In Karachi 
demonstrators attacked the Indian High Commissioner’s 
ollice, burned eiligies oi‘ Mr. Nehru and other Indian leaders, 
and stoned the police ; in Dacca and Hyderabad, the Indian 
Deputy High Commissioners’ olhces were stoned by demon- 
strators shouting slogans demanding war with India ; while 
in Lahore the Deputy High Commissioner’s ollice was also 
attacked and his residence stoned. During clashes between the 
rioters and the police 25 people were injured in Hyderabad and 
18 in Lahore. Anti-Pakistani counter-demonstrations took 
place on Feb. 2 in Delhi, where police used tear-gas to disperse 
Indian students demonstrating outside the Pakistani High 
Commissioner’s residence. 

In a statement in Karachi on Feb. 1, Mr. Suhrawardy appealed to 
the public to moderate the tone of Its opposition, and said that the 
justice and strength of Pakistan’s ease did not justify demonstrations 
against Mr. Nehru. The statement said : 44 1 have noted a tendency 
on the part of our newspapers and public to rovilo the loaders of 
countries with whom we have differences, rather than to oomment on 
or criticize their polioies. Also, in public demonstrations, attacks are 
made on the loaders of these countries. This is against all international 
usage and behaviour. I would request newspapers and our publio 
loaders to refrain from indulging in vilification. This does not help 
tho cause of truth and justice which we espouse. On the other hand, 
it is apt to arouse opposition to us in the people of the countries 
conocmod, and to create unnecessary prejudice which will impede 
tho cause of justice for which wo stand ...” 

(Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ Oflices, London - 
XJ.N, Information Centre, London - The Statesman, Calcutta - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Kashmir, 15265 A.) 


A. FINLAND - SOVIET UNION. — M. Fagerholm’s 
Visit to Moscow. - Trade Agreement for 1957. 

The Finnish Prime Minister, M. Fagerholm, and the Minister 
of Commerce, M. Klcemola, visited Moscow from Jan. 80 
to Feb. 8 for discussions with the Soviet Government. 

A joint statement issued on Feb. 2, signed by Marshal Bulganin 
and M. Fagerholm, said that Finno-Soviet relations were developing 
satisfactorily 44 in the spirit of the 1948 treaty ” and based upon 
44 complete equality, non-intorferenoo in each other s domestic 
affairs, and mutual respect for sovereignty and national indepen- 
dence.” The 8 evict Government had noted that Finland s peaceful 
neutral foreign policy and her friondly relations with all countries 
were a valuable contribution to international peace, and both Govern- 
ments wore agreed that good-neighbourly relations among the 
countries of Northern Europe were of groat Importance for European 
and world peace. They also attached great significance to the 
achievement of practical results in the held of disarmament and the 
prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

After noting that commercial relations on the baste of tho linno- 
Soviet five-year trad© agreement of 1954 had been developing 
satisfactorily, tho statement concluded : 44 This exchange of opinions 
has deepened tho mutual understanding between the two countries 
and has demonstrated once again the spirit of ^ 

couAdenoo which Is typical of tho good-neighbourly relations between 
the Soviet Union and Finland.” 

It was also announced that Marshal Bulganin and M. Khruschev 
had accepted an invitation by M, Fagerholm to visit Finland later 

in ^° 1 ^^ -Soviet tmde agrocme nt for 1957 had been signed 
on Nov. 28, 1950, on the basis of the five-year trade treaty 
between the two countries. TT _ a _ 

Tho agreement provided for Finnish exports to the U.S.S.R. 
totalling «15, 000, 000 roubles and Soviet deliveries to Finland valued 
at about 500,000,000 roubles. The Finnish exports wW consist 
nrimvimiAv of ships, machinery and other metal goods, timber 
products, copper and copper products, and certain consumer goods, 
will include wheat and fodder petro eum 
nroducta. iron and steel produots, sugar, coal, coke, zino, potash, 
aluminium, motor vehicles, tractors, etc. The ^Manoe : l: ^ ^nlan 
favour will bo compensated by Finnish imports from Soviet bloc 
countries under 44 triangular ” arrangements. „ , 

Tha agreement for 1950 had envisaged Finnish supplies to the 
Soviet Union totalling 690,000,000 roubles and Sov /® t - e ^ 0 + t9 + ^° 
Finland worth 440,000,000 roubles. It was provided that the 
difference In Finland’s favour should bo settled by the Soviet Union 
as tno!00O,000 roubles in foreign exobauge payments and s« to 
110 000,000 roubles by the supply of goods to Finland under 
44 triangular ” arrangements with Czechoslovakia and Poland- 

Because of the partial breakdown of the ‘‘ triangular trade 
arrangements previously envisaged for 1957, itwas agreed, 
durinf M Fagerholm’s visit that the Soviet Union would 
deliver supplies of raw materials needed by Fudand, 

deluding eoa?Tnd oiF which Finland.had been unable to get 
from Poland and Rumania in sufficient quantities. 

(Soviet Weekly - Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14460 A.) 


B. SOVIET UNION. — M. Gromyko succeeds M. 
Shepilov as Foreign Minister. 

The Tass Agency announced on Feb. 15 that M. Andrei 
Gromyko had been appointed Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. 
m succession to M. Dmitri Shepilov, who had been elected as 
one of the secretaries of the central committee of the Soviet 
Communist party. 

M. Gromyko (47) was bom in Byelorussia and graduated In 
agricultural economics at the Lenin Institute of Economics in Moscow. 
From 1936-39 he held a semor post m the Economics Institute of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences and edited the official Soviet economic 
review, Problems of Economics. On the eve of the Second World War 
he was appointed by M. Molotov as head of the American section of 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry, and shortly thereafter became Coun- 
sellor at the Soviet Embassy in Washington M. Gromyko subse- 
quently held the posts of Ambassador to the U.S.A. (1943-46), 
Soviet representative at the United Nations (1946-49), Deputy 
Foreign Minister in the Soviet Government (1949-52), Ambassador 
in London (1952-53), and First Deputy Foreign Minister since 1953. 

As Ambassador in Washington, Soviet representative at the U.N. 
(in which capacity he cast the Soviet veto on 26 occasions), and 
First Deputy Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R., M. Gromyko played 
an important part in shaping Soviet post-war foreign policy, and was 
regarded as a close associate of M. Molotov. He took part in the 
wartime conferences at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam and also in a 
number of post-war conferences, including the conference of Foreign 
Ministers’ Deputies held in Paris in 1951. M. Gromyko is the first 
Byelorussian to become Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R., and the 
youngest holder of that post, being four years junior to M. Shepilov. 
The Special Correspondent of The Times in Moscow commented that 
it might 44 well be . . . that M. Gromyko’s appointment represents a 
return to an attitude in Soviet foreign affairs more in keeping with 
the Stalinist tradition.” 

M. Gromyko was succeeded as First Deputy Foreign Minister by 
M. Nikolai Patolichev, also a Byelorussian, and Deputy Foreign 
Minister since July 1956. 

M. Shepilov had held the post of Foreign Minister for only 
eight months. A Moscow broadcast of Feb. 16 confirmed the 
“ correctness ” of M. Shepilov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet 
made four days earlier (see 15870 A), in which he had enunci- 
ated six “ principles ” as the basis for a four-Power pact on 
the Middle East.— (Soviet Weekly - Times) (*49<>° 


C. UNITED STATES. — Administration. - JHr. 
Gordon Gray appointed Director of Defence Mobiliza- 
tion. - Resignation of Dr. Flemming. 

It was announced on Feb. 6 that President Eisenhower had 
appointed Mr. Gordon Gray, Assistant Secretary of Defence for 
International Security Affairs, as Director of the Office of 
Defence Mobilization in succession to Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
consequent upon the latter’s resignation (see page 15388, nrst 
column). 

Mr. Gordon Gray (47), a North Carolina Democrat, served as 
Secretary of the Army in President Truman’s Cabinet and also as 
Director of the Psychological Strategy Board— the foreruimer ol I the 
Operations Co-ordinating Board. He conducted an important 
foreign policy study which recommended continued American aid to 
Western Europe and increased aid to the under-developed areas- 
Mr. Gray resigned in 1950 to become president of the Uuivemlty of 
North Carolina, but was recalled to Government service by President 
Eisenhower in 1955. As Assistant Secretary of Defence for biter- 
national Security Affairs since the latter year, he superyteed the 
foreign military aid programme and had also been a member of the 
Operations Co-ordinating Board and the planning board o t the 

NationaL^ecurity Council. Mr. Gray alao served 

of the special seourity board which voted ^^^*^,^^10 
of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer as a Government consultant on atomio 

energy matters. . , . 

Mr. Gray, one of the few Democrats to attain high office m 
President Eisenhower’s administration, will have Cabme 
rank and attend Cabinet meetings, though his newpost is not 
a Cabtoet position. He will also be a member of the National 
Security Council e* u//tcio.-(New York Tunes) 

(Prev. rep. Dr. Flemming, 12839 B 5 Mr. Gray, 10027 B.) 

j), JAPAN. — Termination of State of War with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

An agreement on the termination of the state of war ^nd the 
estabfishment of diplomatic 

Tauan was signed in New York on Feb. 8 by Mr. Kase, me 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington, and M. Wimewicz, 
Polish Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs and head of the 
Polish delegation at the United Nations. 

A similar agreement for the ending of the state of war and 
thf restoration of diplomatic relations between Japan and 
Czechoslovakia was signed in London on deb* d8 y 
Tananese and Czechoslovak Ambassadors, Mr. Nishi anc 
M. P Hajelt.— (Polish Embassy Press Office, London - Japanes< 
Embassy Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. X 53°7 E * 
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A. PETROLEUM. — Further British and Continental 
Measures against Oil Shortage. - O.E.E.C. Emergency 
Oil Pool. - Shortfall of U.S. Oil Shipments to Europe. - 
President Eisenhower’s Request for Increase in U.S. Oil 
Supplies. - Improvement in European Fuel Position. 

Further measures taken in European countries to counteract 
the effects of the blocking of the Suez Canal on the oil supply 
position in Europe are summarized below. 

Great Britain. 

The introduction of petrol rationing was followed by a 
number of steps aimed at minimizing its effects on the country’s 
economic activities. 

Road Hauliers and Commercial Travellers. Tlio Ministry of 
Transport warned long-distance hauliers on Jan. 1 that a 25 per cent 
out in fuel consumption would be aohioved by roduoing the transport 
of loss essential goods. On Deo. 18, 1956, it had boon pointed out that 
supplementary allocations to hauliers would vary from nil to 80-100 
per cent of noods for essential users. Particular attention, however, 
would be given to persons whoso living depended on huoIi transport 
services, whilst long-distance hauliers would receive most favourable 
treatment provided the goods carried could not be transferred to the 
railways. 

The arrangements for issuing supplementary petrol and diesel 
allowances were widely criticized by the various road haulage 
associations, commercial travellers, and manufacturers’ agents 
dependent on road transport. 

The road hauliers alleged that (i) tho fuol emergency had boon 
44 exploited ” by the Government to protect railway interests, thus 
endangering tho livelihood of thousands of road hauliorH ; (il) 
although th© Government had agreed on an overall saving of 25 per 
cent in their seotor, no haulier had received more than 25-30 por cent 
of normal consumption ,* (ili) applications for supplementary 
allowances had neither been cloalt with speedily, nor had tlio allow- 
ances boon calculated on uniform principles throughout tho country 
but varied according to the ways in which Regional Commissioners 
interpreted thoir Instructions. Tho United Commercial Travellers’ 
Association maintained that a traveller received a ration of only 
300 miles a month compared with 1,000 miles a month in May 1950 
just before petrol rationing ended, and a normal consumption 
averaging 500-600 miles a week. 

The Minister of Transport (Mr. Watkinson) reaffirmed on Jan. 4, 
howovor, that there would bo no change in tho principles of tho 
oxisting rationing scheme whoroby overall petrol and oil supplies 
would bo reduced by 25 per cent, although amendment s would ho 
made to ensure that available supplies were equitably distributed. 
On the provious day Mr. Watkinson had emphasized that “ rationing 
Is going exactly as planned ... You cannot out petrol by 25 por cent 
without hurting someone.” He explained that rationing would be 
effected in three stagcs—flrsfc, tho Issue of tho basic ration ; second, 
the first round of supplementarles ; and third, the oleadng-up of 
Individual problems that had arisen. It was also pointed out by tho 
spokesman of tho Ministry of Transport that tho main complication 
in the administration of petrol rationing had resulted from delay by 
road hauliers in returning applications for supplementary allowances. 

On Jan. 10 It was announced that fuol rationing problems arising 
In the road transport industry would be dealt with by a joint consulta- 
tive advisory committeo consisting of representatives of the British 
Transport Commission, coastal shipping, tho Road Haulage Associa- 
tion, the Traders’ Road Transport Association, tho National Confer- 
ence of Road Transport Clearing Houses, and tho trado unions, under 
the chairmanship of Sir G. F. Stodman, deputy secretary of the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation. It was also announced 
that final assessments for road hauliers with 41 A,” 44 B ” and 44 O ” 
lioences would be mad© immediately, that appeals against wrongful 
assessment could be made first to the Distrlot and then to the Regional 
Transport Commissioners, and that a substantial fuol reserve would 
be kept, primarily to meet cases of exceptional hardship. 

"C” Licence Vehicles. After a mooting with representatives of 
the Traders* Road Transport Association, the Minister of Transport 
announcocl on Jan. 9 that 44 O ” licence holders, normally allowed 
to carry only their own goods, would bo permitted for the present 
to carry goods of other 44 0 ” licenoe holders, provided the goods 
would normally be carriod under suoh a licence. The Order affected 
450,000 licence holders operating nearly 1,000,000 vehicles. 

Supplementary Allowances for Hardship Cases. Th© Ministry of 
Fuol and Power announced on Jan. 2 that applications for special 
hardship allowances of petrol would be considered for tho following 
categories : 

(а) Firms who considered that output or turnover would suffer 
seriously unless private cars used In business wore allowed more 
mileage than at present covered on tho business block allowance. 

(б) Employ ore who suffered serious Interference with their business 
through tho Inability of employees to get to work. Applicants 
would, however, have to show that (I) public transport was not 
available or practicable over any part of the journey ; (li) needs 
ooulcl not bo met by collective transport, e.g. coaches ; (hi) the 
employees' mileage to work and back exoeeded 150 miles a month ; 
(iv) there wore arrangements for mutual aid among employees living 
in th© same neighbourhood or on tho same route. 

(c) Self-employed persons who oould show that supplementary 
petrol was essential to avoid serious loss of livelihood. 


(d) Persons living in remote areas who suiTored serious personal 
hardships, especially those concerned with welfare of the Hick and 
aged, or of children (o.g. extreme difficulty in getting children to 
school). 

Diesel Oil Cut for Farming and Fishing. A 10 per coni cut 
In gas and diesel oil supplies for farm vehicles and fishing vessels, 
(effective for throe months as from Jam U 1057, and based on 
deliveries in the same period of I960) was announced by the Ministry 
of Agriculture on Doe. 20. ^Subsequently, however, It was announced 
by Lord Mills that the cut would be abolished on April I see below 1. 

Car Hire Service, Increased petrol allowances for chauffeur-driven 
hire cars were announced on Jam 24, and owners of solf-drlvo hire 
cars wore permitted to apply for increases on hardship grounds. 

Motor Racing. Tho Ministry of Power announced on Fob* 13 that 
special petrol allowances would bo made available to tho Royal 
Automobile Club and the Aufa-Oyolo Union (the governing authori- 
ties for British motor- and motor-cycle racing) to enable a 44 strictly 
limited” number of race meetings to be held. No supplementary 
coupons, however, would bo Issued to enable spectators to travel to 
those events. 

Lawn Mowers. An allocation of petrol for gardeners using motor- 
mowers, equal to a i-gallon per -month for each 1,000 square yards 
of lawn for the period Apdl-Boptombor, was announced on Feb. 12. 

New Registrations. Tho Ministry of Power announced on Jim. 1H 
that vehicles registered for the first time In January would receive a 
complete basic ration book covering the Dee. 17- April 17 period, 
while those registered or re-licensed In February and March would 
receive coupons for throo and two months respectively, 

Driving Licences, Mr. Watkinson announced in the House of 
Commons on Dee. 5 that tho provision requiring a provisional Boone© 
holder to bo accompanied when driving by a substantive Bounce 
holder, would be temporarily suspended to avoid hardship to those 
whoso livelihood would otherwise bo affected by the suspension of 
driving tests. 

Statements by Minister of Rower. Lord Mills, the new Minister of 
Power, reviewed the oil situation at a press conference on Jan, 21, 
Ito pointed out that although there was a general shortage of about 
25 por cent, 44 the position differed from product to product,” viz, : ■ 

Fr id Oil was 44 our greatest anxiety,” with supplies much below 
demand and no immediate prospect of material improvement. If 
further outs were unavoidable industry would receive 44 us long 
notioo as possible,” but meanwhile there would be no additional out 
before the end of February, 

Diesel Oil. The position was being 44 well held, thanks to the very 
groat efforts of industry and the oo-oporalion of road transport ” ; 
although stocks were being run down, 41 1 think we can stand It 
until the end of the present rationing period in April,” 

Petrol. ” My own view in to got rid of petrol rationing as soon as 
possible, but that time has unfortunately not yet arrived. It is 
often said that there is plenty of petrol in Texas and elsewhere 
waiting to be fetched, but we dare not let tlio tankers bring patrol' - 
they should carry fuol or crude oil,” 

Lord Mills announced on Jan, 29 that the period in which no 
further out In fuel oil supplies to industry would he made would now 
be extended 44 to at least the end of Mareh.” lie said that although 
fuol oil supplies wore still substantially short of normal levels and 
there was no Immediate prospect of improvement, consumption had 
been reduced by savings of 80 per cent by the ( ’entral Electricity 
Authority, 25 per cent for central heating, and 10 per cent in other 
branches of Industry. In spite of these savings, howovor, it would 
still bo necessary to draw extensively on stocks. 

Lord Mills announced in the House of Lords on Feb. *20 that 
the measures taken to deal with the severe reduction in petrol 
and oil supplies had led to an improvement in the position 
compared with the first weeks of the emergency, and had thus 
enabled the Government to ease certain of these restrictions, 
as follows : 

Fuel Oil. Because of Improved crude eB supplies and the mild 
winter, restrictions could bo limited to their present level 10 per 
cent In Industry— throughout April. 

Diesel Oil. As from April 1, outs would be reduced from 20 por 
cent to 10 per cent for industry, and from 33* per cent to 25 por cent 
for non-industrial central heating, whilst th© 10 por eont out In 
supplies for agriculture and fishing would bo abolished. In spite of 
these changes the average saving on gas-diesel oil would still bo 
about 16 per cent. 

Petrol. Coupons hold by private motorists and operators of goods 
and public service vehicles, and unused In tho current rationing period 
would be valid up to April 30. This would enable private motorists, 
for example, to us© their oars to a greater extent during tho Master 
holiday. 

Road and Passenger Transport. During the next rationing period 
for goods and public service vehicles, commencing April 8, allowance 
would be made for seasonal changes in normal consumption— 
particularly in respect of coaches, whoso allocation would bo increased 
to 76 per cent of thoir usual consumption for tho period. 

Continental Europe. 

Various developments in connexion with the oil restrictions 
in continental Europe are summarized below i 

France. It was announced on Doc. 18 that th© Mont© Carlo Rally 
for 1967 would be cancelled because of petrol restrictions, 
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M. Lemairo (State Secretary for Industry and Commerce) 
announced on Feb. 12 that gas oil would bo on free sale again as from 
April 1 and that motorists would bo able from April 10 to take their 
basio petrol rations in coupons without time limit. 

Belgium and Luxemburg. Speed limit of 40 m.p.h. imposed on all 
vehicles outHido towns (Doc. 12). Ban on Sunday motoring lifted 
(Doe. 19) 

Denmark, Petrol rationing abolished (Feb. 7) owing to satisfactory 
stocks. 

Netherlands. Ban on Sunday motoring (which had resulted in a 
15 per cent saving of petrol) lifted experimentally on Jan. 27, and 
permanently on Feb. 6. 

Portugal. Petrol supplios limited and petrol stations closed on 
Sundays. 

Greece. Oil for central heating cut by 30 per cent. Severe petrol 
rationing scheme for private cars ; all week-end motoring barred. 

Sweden. Sunday motoring ban lifted experimentally for three 
week-ends (Fob. 4). 

Switzerland. An Or dor was issued on Feb, 16 prohibiting foroign 
oars from taking out more petrol than they brought in — a step aimed 
against French motorists orosning tho frontier for petrol. 

Creation of O.E.E.C. Oil Pool. 


The O.E.E.C. Oil Committee, alter discussions with the 
O.P.E.G., announced on Jan, 15 that it had decided to intro- 
duce an u equitable system of allocations ” whereby regular 
oil supplies to member-countries would be equalized to ensure 
a more balanced distribution based on national requirements, 
replacing the existing “ stop-gap ” arrangements. 


The scheme was outlined on tho same date by M. G6ra,rd Bauer 
(chairman of O.E.E.O.’s Executive Committee), Mr. J. Berkin 
(chairman of O.P.E.U.), and Mr. J. Beckett (head of the Oil Com- 
mittee), as follows : 

(a) The major tT.S. and European oil companies would establish 
a special oil pool, from which 200,000 tons (made up of 40,000 tons of 
petrol, 50,000 tons of diesel oil, and 110,000 tons of fuel oil) would be 
distributed every ten days among participating countries in special 
difficulties ; 

(£>) allocations from the special pool would bo decided by the Oil 
Committee ; 

(c) generally speaking, each of the member-countries should 
undergo a out of the same percentage relative to their needs. 

Mr. Beckett commented that the new system would " not cure the 
oil shortage but will spread tho burden us fairly as possible.” 
Countries which enjoyed special advantages from their domestic 
production, or from a high level of deliveries by certain oil companies, 
would now bo in tho same position as tho root. Tho allocation scheme 
did not, however, take account of the existing level of stocks, 
although tho regular distribution of tho 2 06,0 00 -ton reserve (repre- 
senting 8 per cent of normal requirements) would gradually even out 
stock levels. Bigger distributions from the reserve would be given 
to those countries whoso stocks wore low, unless tho draft on stocks 
had resulted from failure to cut consumption to a reasonable extent ; 
o.g. the Scandinavian countries, would receive less for the time being 
because of tho normal winter stocks they accumulated each year. 
Discussing fuel oil supplios, Mr. Beckett said that stocks at Jan. 1, 
1957, had amounted to 3,750,000 tons but would bo reduoed to 

2,500,000 tons by Feb. 11, representing two weeks 1 consumption by 
O.E.E.C. countries. 


reserve pool started on 


Distributions from the O.E.E.C. 

February 1, 1957. 

In the first distribution (Feb. 1-10) 112,000 tons of fuel oil and 
46,500 tons of gas-diesel oil wore distributed as follows : 

Austria, 3,500 tons of fuel oil ; Denmark, 12,000 tons of fuel oil 
and 7,000 tons of diesel oil; France, 10,000 tons each of fuel and 
diesel oil ; Grooce, 4,000 tons of fuel oil and 5,000 tons of diesel oil; 
Irish Republic, 3,000 tons of fuel oil and 2,000 tons of diesel oil ; 
Italy, 45,000 tons of fuel oil; Sweden, 27,000 tons of fuel oil and 

10,000 tons fo diesel oil ; Switzerland, 1,500 tons eaoh of fuel and 
diesel oil ; and Turkey, 5,000 tons of diesel oil. Britain, the Benelux 
countries, Western Germany, and Portugal made no claim in view 
of tho difficult situation in other countries." No allocations were 
made out of the extra 40,000 tons of petrol, which were returned to 
O P.E G " to bo distributed by tho oil companies in accordance 
with the agreed equalization procedure," as so many countries were 
in an equally difficult position. 

It was announced on Jan. 29 that the reserve for the period 
Feb. 10-20 would be allocated to Britain (16,000 tons of petrol), 
France, Italy, Spain, Denmark and Sweden. 

In the third distribution for the period Feb. 20-Maroh 2, Britain 
received 15,000 tone of petrol— the largest petrol allocation made to 
any member-country and representing about 10 per cent of Britain s 
normal needs in that period. 

The Dll Committee announced on Feb. 19 that allotments would 
to titan be Se twice monthly lor 15 -day perlode, 
time a total o£ 240,000 tone of gas-dtael and tael oil and 60,000 tons 
of uetrol For March 1-15 the recipients would be the Irish Republio, 
Spafm France, Italy oM Britain (Who for the first time received an 
allocation of gas -diesel and fuel oil from the pool. 


A resolution by the O.E.E.C. Executive Committee, adopted 
on Jan. 8, said that current European oil supplies amounted to 
less than 75 per cent of requirements and would shortly 
be inadequate to maintain economic activity at a normal rate, 
so that only a further increase in U.S. supplies could alleviate 
the situation. The Committee expressed concern that the 
Texas Railroad Commission had taken no action to increase 
the number of days on which oil might be extracted from the 
Texan oilwells. 

A joint meeting of the Oil Committee and O.P.E.G., held in 
Paris on Feb. 7, was attended for the first time by representa- 
tives of the U.S. Government and six members of the U.S. 
Middle East Emergency Committee headed by Mr. S. Coleman, 
vice-president of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Mr. Berkin, reviewing the European oil situation at a press confer- 
ence after this meeting, estimated that 80 per cent of normal supplies 
would be available for the first quarter of 1957, as against the 75 per 
cent forecast on Jan. 8. There had been a marked improvement m 
the flow of oil to Europe in the past few weeks, averaging about 
3,000,000 barrels a day, despite the falling-off in U.S. deliveries. 
Of the total supplies, 1,500,000 barrels a day were coming from the 
Western Hemisphere, 1,000,000 from the Middle East via the Cape, 

100,000 from the Soviet Union via the Black Sea, and 300,000 from 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

This improvement in total supplies, Mr. Berkin pointed out, had 
resulted from better planning and making the optimum use of 
available tankers through speeding up the turn-round. The draft on 
fuel oil stocks had consequently been reduced, although a prolonged 
spell of cold weather resulting in a heavier use of fuel oil would 
seriously affect economic activity. Even with total oil supplies at 
80 per cent of normal, however, restricted consumption was still 
5-7 per cent above the level of the increased supplies, and in the case 
of fuel oil the shortfall was even greater than the average, although 
for petrol It was rather less. Several factors affecting future supplies, 
such as the resumption of the oil flow through the Syrian pipelines 
and of trafflo through the Suez Canal, were uncertain, but it was 
hoped that supplies in the second quarter would increase further, 
even if none were received via these two supply lines. 


OH Shipments to Europe under U.S. Emergency 
Plan. - President Eisenhower’s Call to U.S. Oil 
Companies for Increased Production. 


Figures published by the U.S. Department of the Interior 
showed that shipments of U.S. oil to Europe under the 
Emergency Plan announced by President Eisenhower on 
Nov. 80 (see 15249 A) averaged 944,000 barrels a day for the 
week Nov. 21-28 and 086,000 barrels for the week Nov. 29- 
Dec. 5. Thereafter Lhey reached the target of 500,000 barrels 
a day only once, averaging 468,000 barrels during the last week 
of December and the first week of January, and falling still 
further to 275,000 barrels a day for Jan. 9-17, of which only 

72.000 was crude oil. Although shipments for Jan. 18-23 rose 
to 518,000 barrels (made up of 157,000 of crude oil, 285,000 of 
refined products, and 121,000 of petrol), this was only achieved 
through running down U.S. crude oil stocks, which by Jan. 26 
were over 2,000,000 barrels short of the level considered a 
minimum for national security reasons. For the week Jan. 24-30 
shipments fell to 454,000 barrels a day, bringing total move- 
ments of oil to Western Europe from the U.S A. to over 
5,000,000 metric tons. 

It was pointed out in the British, French and U.S. press that the 
obstacles to tho fulfilment of the Emergency Plan arose not so much 
from a ta nke r shortage, since the reorganization of tanker schedules 
by Dec. 20 had made available sufficient tanker capacity to carry 

1.200.000 barrels a day from the Gulf Coast, but from the following 
reasons * 


(1) The restricted pipeline capacity for carrying oil from the West 
’exas oilfields (the centre of Texan surplus oil stocks) to the coast. 

(ii) The refusal of the Texas Railroad Commission — the body 
dministering the State's conservation laws and therefore controlling 
'exan oil output, which amounts to 40 per cent of U.S. output— to 
auction production increases sufficient to alleviate the European oil 
eflciency. [Whereas the international oil companies had favoured 
icreased U.S. production of crude oil and a large diversion of 
Jaribbean oil to European refineries, the independent Texan pio- 
neers had opposed this policy. The Texas Railroad Commission had 
pproved the policy of the independent producers, the result being to 
crce up prices because of the European shortage.] 

Allowable production, fixed monthly by the Commission on the 
asis of estimated demand, and distributed on an equitable basis 
etween producers, was fixed at 16 working days for both December 
nd January, and 15 days for February ; the latter represented an 
acrease of 92,970 barrels of oil a day after taking into consideration 
he shorter month. 

Defending their decisions, the Commissioners maintained that 
xisiting oil stocks were sufficient to meet temporary European 
Lemands and that excessive stocks of petrol (amounting to 
.96,000,000 barrels) and of other crude oil products, resulting from 
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Europe’s general reluctance to purohase these items, threatened the 
existing price level. Mr. Culberson, the chairman of the Commission, 
stated on Jan. 26 that further increases in stocks would wreck the 
domestic industry, and that Britain must understand that the indus- 
try bad to keep its stocks in balance against the time when she no 
longer required U.S. oil. 

Following representations by the British and French 
Ambassadors to the Stale Department on Jail. 25-20, Mr. F. 
Wormser, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, made an urgent 
appeal to the oil industry on Jan. 20 to increase their shipments 
to Europe during the next two u critical ” months. He asked 
them to raise output on the one hand and to reduce refining 
operations on the other, thus averting a situation “ threatening 
to have the most severe impact on the European economy and 
to undermine U.S, relationships with Europe and NATO.” 
The supply of oil to the civil economies of Europe, Mr. Wormser 
emphasized, was of u major importance ” to the U.S. armed 
forces. 

President Eisenhower declared on Feb, 0 that the U.S.A. 
must not let Europe u go flat on its back ” for the lack of oil, 
and announced that the U.S. Government 44 might have to move 
in " unless the oil flow to Europe was kept to a maximum by 
making the optimum use of all transport facilities. The 
Government would not, however, disturb the U.S. economy to 
achieve this unless it was forced to do so. The President also 
announced that Dr. Arthur Flemming, the Director of Defence 
Mobilization [and, in that capacity, responsible for the emer- 
gency oil shipments] would be succeeded by Mr. Gordon Gray, 
Assistant Secretary for International Affairs and supervisor of 
the foreign military aid programme — a step interpreted by the 
American press as the outcome of the disappointing U.S. oil 
shipments to Europe. 

Mr. Stewart, director of the Interior Department's Office of Oil and 
Gas, had previously stated on Fob. I that although appeals for 
more production of crude oil and less refining had boon unsuccessful 
“ as yet,” the President would not 44 stop In.” Tho Federal Govern- 
ment, Mr. Stewart said, would not willingly encroach on the rights 
of the States and had no control over the decisions of tho Texas 
Railroad Commissioners. He rejected the suggestion that tho 
Administration was allowing tho Commission 44 to conduct foreign 
policy by hindering tho oil lift to America’s allies in Western Europe,” 
and said that ho was unwilling to criticize the ( 'ommiHHlonorB, who 
had a 4 ‘ tough job ” and wore 44 only looking after their own interests,” 
He would, however, 44 like to see them a little more generous.” 

In response to President Eisenhower’s request, six major oil 
companies — the Texas Oil Company, Shell Oil Company, 
Sinclair Oil Corporation, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, and Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany — announced on Feb. S that they would increase crude oil 
shipments to Europe by reducing refinery runs. In addition, 
the Shell Oil Company would make available over 1,000, 000 
barrels of crude oil by closing down several refinery units for 
overhaul. 

The Texas Oil Company also announced on the same dal© that its 
total oil shipments (refined ancl crude) to Europe had increased 
fivefold, viz., from 20,000 barrels a day beforo the crisis to 104,000 
barrels. This increase had been brought about by (1) increasing 
shipments from Trinidad to Britain by 85 por oont, or about 17,000 
barrels a day in January ; (2) drawing on stocks from Caribbean and 
Gulf Coast sources ; (3) diverting Arabian crude oil from HIdan 
(Lebanon). 

At a meeting of the Texas Railroad Commission held on 
Feb. 19, allowable production for March was fixed at 18 days* 
operation or 3,788,054 barrels a day, representing an increase 
of 210,001 barrels a day over the output for February. 

U.S. Investigations into Oil Shipments to Europe. 

Four investigations commenced in the U.S.A. during January 
and February to determine whether the major oil companies 
had 44 conspired ” to raise oil prices in violation of the anti- 
trust laws — viz, (I) by the Justice Department’s anti-trust 
division on Jan. 11 ; (2) by the Senate Anti-Trust and 
Public Lands Committee on Feb. 5 ; (3) by a grand jury of 
investigation at the request of the Federal Government on 
Feb. 8 ; and (4) by a sub-committee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee on Feb. 8. In addition to price increases, the 
Senate Anti-Trust and Public Lands Committee also decided to 
examine Lho alleged failure of the Government’s emergency oil 
programme for Western Europe, and to investigate whether 
the Middle Blast Emergency Committee had violated the anti- 
trust laws.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Financial Times - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune 
- O.E.E.C. Information Division, Paris - Le Monde, Paris - 
Neue Z Archer XeiLung - Netherlands News Agency - 
Berlingskc Tidende, Copenhagen) (Prev. rep. 15249 A.) 


A. FRANCE. — Anti-Alcohol Legislation. - Ban on 
Sale of Alcoholic Drinks to Children. - Statistics of 
Alcohol Consumption. 

The French National Assembly passed a Bill on Feb. 18 
banning the sale to children under 12 years of age, in bars and 
other public places, of drinks containing more than three 
degrees of alcohol. Infringements were made liable to flues of 

100. 000 to 500,000 francs, and, in the event of the death or 
serious illness of the minor concerned, charges could be brought 
for manslaughter, bodily injury through negligence, or mal- 
treatment of children. The Bill also prohibited the distribution 
or despatch to people under 20 years of age of any advertising 
matter publicizing alcoholic drinks. 

Tho Bill, introduced by Mmo. do Croud (BoolalM) and supported 
by tho Government, was approved by 527 votes to 40, although tho 
Assembly's Commission for Alcoholic Drinks had voted almost 
solidly against the measure. The Commission pointed out that it 
was not so much necessary to fight alcoholism In public but In tho 
home, where 88 por cent of all wine consumption and 70 per cent of 
tho consumption of all alcoholic drinks took place. 

The French Centre de# recherche# et dc documentation hut la 
comommation published on Feb. 1 the results of investigations 
carried out by it into the expenditure of French households. 
These showed (a) that alcoholic oonsumtkm in France in 1955 
amounted to 9, 400, 000 hectolitres (about 207,000,000 gallons) 
of pure alcohol, compared with 7,800,000 hectolitres in 1950, 
and (b) that, of the total expenditure on food in 1955, aggre- 
gating 4,880,000,000,000 francs, 700,000, 000,000 francs had 
been spent on drink, including 718,000,000,000 francs on 
alcoholic beverages. 

Tho expenditure on drink in 1955 compared with 14,000,000,000 
francs for moat, poultry, and eggs, 160,000,000,000 francs for milk 
and dairy produce, 540,000,000,000 francs for bread and cereals, 
and 770, 000, 000, 000 francs for fruit and vegetables. It also compared 
with an expenditure of 1,420,000,000,000 francs for clothing and 

I, 030,000,000,000 franos for rents and household equipment. 

Tho Increase in the consumption of alcoholic drinks between 1950 
and 1955 was due to a considerable rise In wine consumption (from 

50.300.000 hectolitres to 63,350,000 hectolitres), as well m in beer 
consumption. On the other hand, consumption of apirttif#, brandies, 
and liqueurs fell during the five-year period. 

Figures published by the French National Institute of 
Statistics on May 25, 1950, showed that 17,400 Frenchmen died 
in 1955 as a result of alcoholism or cirrhosis of the liver, 
compared with 18,800 deaths from tuberculosis. In 1954, 
4,100 people had died in France from alcoholism and another 
12,071 from cirrhosis of the liver, compared with 8,905 and 

II, 871 respectively in 1958. The highest number of deaths 
from these causes were in Paris and tins north-western depart- 
ments, while the lowest were in Corsica and two of the principal 
wine-producing departments JUVault and Bouehes-du-Rhdae. 

Two measures to combat anti-alcoholism, introduced by 
M. Meiulfcs- France during his Premiership in 1954, were 
subsequently withdrawn by the National Assembly. The 
decree of Dec, 22, 1954, which had increased the licence fees 
for the opening of new bars and other drinking-places from 

20.000 francs to 100,000 francs, was abrogated by the Assembly 
on March 10, 1955, whilst the application of the decree of 
Nov. 18, 1954, which drastically reduced the number of persons 
not engaged in agriculture who would lie licensed to distil small 
quantities of alcohol free of duty (bouitteun de cm ), was mist* 
poned until Sept. 1, 1950, under a Bill adopted by the Assembly 
on Nov. 8, 1955. This Bill (enacted on Nov. 80, 1955) called 
upon the Government, however, to 44 organize effectively the 
light against alcoholism ” and to 44 encourage ” private 
distillers to renounce their alcohol allocations by giving th an 
certain tax concessions. No further action was taken after 
Sept. 1, 1950, the provisions of the 1954 decree on the bouillmr# 
de cm thus remaining inoperative. —(Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 14063 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Local Authority Loans* 

The rate of interest charged on loans advanced to local 
authorities from the Local Loans Fund was reduced as from 
Feb. 10 from 5} per cent to 5} per cent for all loans for over 
five years. For loans for up to five years the rate remained 
unchanged at 5 J per cent. Tho reduction for medium and 
long-term loans followed the recent fall In the Bank Rate* 
(Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep. 15x94 G j 15376 E.) 

C. INDIA. — • Banking Appointments. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Feb. 1 that Mr. II. V. K. 
Iyengar, chairman of tho State Bank of India, was to become 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India with effect from 
March I, and that Mr. P. C. Bha t tael inryy a , of the Ministry of 
finance, would become the new chairman of the State Bank of 
India.— (The Statesman, Caloutta) (Prev. rep. 15099 A.) 
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A. EGYPT. — Expulsion of British and French 
Nationals and of Stateless and Foreign Jews. 

The British and French Foreign Offices announced on 
Nov. 24, 1 950, that reports had been received from the Swiss 
Foreign Ministry stating that the Egyptian Government 
intended to expel all British and French nationals in Egypt 
within seven to ten days. It was pointed out m London that 
there were about 10,000 British subjects and British-protected 
persons in Egypt, comprising 5,000 to (5,000 Maltese, 4,500- 
5,000 Cypriots, about 1,700 U.K. nationals, and about 1,000 
from various overseas territories such as Aden and Gibraltar. 

The British Foreign Office spoilsman said that tlio Swiss repre- 
sentative In Cairo had “ protested rigorously to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment against what ho described as a barbarous measure.” The Swiss 
Legation in Cairo (which protects British interests in Egypt) had also 
described the Egyptian measures as a 44 veritable catastrophe; " since 
most of the deportees had had their livelihood in Egypt for many 
years, hnd nowhere to go, and woro allowed to take only £E.20 out of 
the country. The spokesman added : 44 It is the view of H.M. 
Government that the Egyptian action In denying funds to these 
unfortunate people is in breach of Article 35 of the 1949 Genova 
Convention on civilians.’' 

r Article 35 of the Genova Convention on the Protection of Civilians 
in Tim© of War gives civilians the right to leave a oonntry when war 
breaks out, and guarantees them the right to 44 provide themselves 
with the nocessary funds for their journey and to take with tliom a 
reasonable amount of their effects and articles of personal use."] 

In an earlier statement on Nov. 20, 1950, the British Foreign 
Office had issued a strong protest against the conditions in which 
British nationals In Egypt wore being kept under detention. 44 Tlio 
Foreign Office has loarnod with regret," the statement said, 44 that 
despite representations by the Swiss Government, the Egyptian 
treatment of the civilian employees of the Suez base contractors who 
havo been interned is by no means satisfactory. Their food is poor 
and insufficient ; sanitary facilities are Inadequate ; they are in 
crowded conditions with no furniture but beds ; and they possoss 
only the clothes which they wore on arrival . . . The treatment of 
British civilians in Egypt contrasts with that of Egyptian civilians 
in the United Kingdom. No restrictions of any kind have boon 
imposed on the latter, who are freo to leave the U.K. if they wish or 
to stay and go about their business unmolested." 

In a statement to tho House of Commons on Nov. 20, Commander 
Noble (Minister of State for Foreign Affairs) declared that H.M. 
Government 44 would not meet barbarism with barbarism,” and that 
no retaliatory measures would be taken against Egyptian civilians 
in Britain. Mr. Hobons, for tho Opposition, denounced tho Egyptian 
Government's measures as 44 a cruel and inhuman act." 

The Egyptian Government, however, issued a statement on 
Nov. 27 denying that it had ever planned the mass expulsion 
of British and French nationals in Egypt, and saying that 
British and French citizens in Egypt were free to remain or to 
leave the country, as they wished. This statement was conveyed 
to the U.K, and French Governments through the Swiss Legation 
in Cairo. A British Foreign Office spokesman commented : 

44 We are glad to hear from the Swiss Government that no formal 
order for mass expulsions has been promulgated by the Egyptian 
Government. Nevertheless, a considerable bulk of evidence has 
accumulated, both from Swiss Government sources and from members 
of the British community who have arrived back from Egypt, that 
large numbers of individual expulsion orders have boon served by the 
Egyptian police. W© do not know whether those Individual expulsion 
orders will be maintained or not. W© hope that they will be revoked. 
H.M, Government will, in any case, reserve the right to claim com- 
pensation on behalf of British subjects in Egypt when the true status 
of the legislation against British and French subjeots beoomes clear." 

The 472 British technicians of Suez Contractors Ltd., who 
had been interned for 51 days, were exchanged on Dec. 21 for 
857 Egyptian prisoners held by the British and French forces, 
the exchange being carried out at El Cap through the inter- 
mediary of the Swiss Legation. They sailed the same day in 
the troopship Asturias for Cyprus, from where they were flown 
home to Britain in an air-lift completed by Dec. 24. During 
preceding weeks a number of British journalists interned in 
Cairo, and the British Embassy and Consular staffs in Egypt, 
'had also left the country. 

Describing their experiences during their internment, officials of 
Sues Contractors Ltd. said that in the early stages they had been, 
44 packed like sardines " in overcrowded rooms without light, heating, 
or sanitation ; there were only two washbasins and one lavatory for 
450 men, the bedding was verminous, and the food poor and inade- 
quate, Later, however, conditions had greatly improved when they 
were transferred to a school at Heliopolis where there were baths 
and lavatories, and where they had been allowed to buy food with 
their own money or with money supplied by the Swiss Legation. 
The Egyptian guards had behaved well on the whole and there had 
been no oases of Ill-treatment. 

All British diplomatic officials in Egypt and their staffs— about 
250 in all— arrived in Britain on Nov. 12 in chartered airliners, 
having flown from Libya after the Egyptian Government had given 
them permission to leave the country. The diplomatic party included 
the stall of the Embassy in Cairo and the Consular staffs in Alexandria, 


Ismailia and Suez. The Ambassador (Sir Humphrey Trevelyan), who 
in the la8t plane » said the Embassy and Consular 

officials had been shut up in the Embassy for nine days while waiting 
permission to leave, no-one being allowed either to enter or leave the 
building. The Egyptian attitude, however, had been 44 very correct ** 
throughout. 

Nine British journalists in Cairo were allowed to leave Egypt on 
Nov. 23 after having been detained for three weeks, and were flown 
back to Britain via Rome. They included the Cairo Correspondent of 
The Times , who, in a despatch from Rome on Nov. 25, said that he 
and his colleagues had been 44 Incarcerated in luxury in the Semiramis 
Hotel and had had 44 little to grumble about." 

Several thousand British subjects deported from Egypt— the 
groat majority of whom were Maltese or Cypriots — arrived in Cyprus, 
Italy, or Britain during November, December, and January. None 
had been allowed to take more than £E.20 out of Egypt, many had 
lost their sole means of livelihood, and in a number of cases the 
refugees had had to surrender their personal possessions and business 
papers before being allowed to leave the country. Many of the 
refugees had lived in Egypt all or the greater part of their lives, their 
shops or businesses having been confiscated before their deportation. 
They were of all ages from infants to aged persons, many of the 
latter being frail and in ill-health. 

Aid for British Refugees from. Egypt. 

Tile British. Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, announced on 
Feb. 5 (a) that an Anglo-Egyptian Resettlement Board would 
be set up by the Government to deal with the needs of British 
subjects who had been forced to leave Egypt ; ( b ) that the 
Board would co-ordinate all voluntary work hitherto done in 
this field ; and (c) that an organization would be set up in the 
Foreign Office to classify claims against the Egyptian Govern- 
ment by persons who had suffered loss through their deportation. 

In an earlier statement on Dec. 16, it had been announced by 
Lord Mancroft (then Under-Secretary at the Home Office) that 
the Government was making a grant of £100,000 to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Aid Society, a voluntary body which had been set up to 
help British subjects returning to the U.K. as refugees from Egypt. 

In his statement to the House of Commons on Feb. 5, Mr. Macmillan 
explained that about 4,000 refugees from Egypt had arrived in the 
United Kingdom, with others en route. The operation of assisting 
those people and enabling them to start life again would he a large 
one, and the Anglo-Egyptian Aid Society had taken the view that, 
as a voluntary welfare organization, it should be relieved of the 
grotring responsibility for making payments from Government funds. 
The Government accepted this view and proposed to set up an 
Anglo-Egyptian Resettlement Board which would be headed by 
Lord Colyton [who, as Mr. Henry Hopkinson, was Minister of State 
for the Colonies from 1952-55.) The other members of the Board 
would bo Lord Llstowel [who held tho same post as Lord Colyton in 
the last Labour Government) and Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, Ambas- 
sador in Cairo until the breaking-off of diplomatic relations by Egypt. 

The Resettlement Board would take over the £100,000 grant-in-aid 
made to the Anglo-Egyptian Aid Society, and would deal with each 
individual case on its merits. Specifically, It would pay allowances, 
make grants or loans in appropriate oases, meet Immediate educa- 
tional commitments, and make full pension advances to former 
pensioners of the Egyptian Government until the latter again dis- 
charged its contractual obligations. The Board would seek the 
co-operation of the trade unions, public corporations, and private 
employers in trying to settle the refugees. 

The Prime Minister’s statement was welcomed by Mr. Gaitskell, 
Leader of the Opposition, and Mr. Grimond, leader of the Parlia- 
mentary Liberal party. 

As stated by Mr. Macmillan, about 4,000 British refugees 
from Egypt had arrived in the United Kingdom by the beginning 
of February, with another 2,000-8,000 oh the way. Of the 
approximately 7,000 refugees who had entered or were en route 
for the United Kingdom, more than half were of Maltese origin 
and the remainder were mostly U.K. nationals. Some 3,000 of 
the refugees, most of them Maltese, were being accommodated 
in hostels until employment could be found for them, in. which 
connexion the Minister of Labour (Mr. Macleod) appealed to 
employers and to managers of employment exchanges to find 
jobs for them. Mr. Macleod pointed out that about 3,000 jobs 
would need to be found for British subjects evicted from 
Egypt, the other 4,000 refugees being dependants. 

Mr. Macleod (whose appeal was made on Jan. 7) pointed out that 
there had been a great surge of sympathy for the Hungarian refugees, 
for mauy of whom work had been found by British employers. The 
Hungarian problem, however, was one for the whole free world, 
whereas the problem of the refugees from Egypt was one for Britain 
alone — in which connexion Mr. Macleod pointed out that 60 times 
as much money had been subscribed for the Hungarians as had been 
subscribed by private persons to aid the evicted British subjects. 
While some of the refugees from Egypt were skilled workers — 
technicians, chemists, engineers, etc. — the great majority bad been, 
formerly small merchants, clerks, and shop assistants, which made it 
harder to find suitable jobs for them. Many of the refugees, however, 
spoke a wide range of languages, particularly Frenoh and Arabic, 
and this might prove very useful to firms seeking administrative 
staff for posts overseas, or for export businesses. 
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British and French Protests to United Nations. 

The British and French representatives at the United Nations 
sent identical letters on Nov. 28, 1050, to the U.N. Secretary- 
General (Dr, HammarskjOld) protesting at the treatment of 
British and French nationals m Egypt, the British communica- 
tion being worded as follows : 

** . . * Thousands oi British subjects have received orders from the 
[Egyptian] soenrity police ... to leave Egypt within a few days. In 
many cases, British subjects have boon obliged to sign a declaration 
in Arabic (without even knowing its contents) confirming that they 
arc leaving oi their own free will, undertaking not to return to Egypt, 
and renouncing any claim for damages. 

** The Swiss Minister in Cairo, who is looking after British interests 
in Egypt, has vigorously protested to the Egyptian Government 
against what he has described as 4 a barb arcus measure.* . . . Despite 
the efforts of tho Swiss Legation, theso pooplo are not being permitted 
to make prevision for tho deserted homes and personal property 
they will be loaving behind . . . Tho indiscriminate character of those 
expulsion orders is reminiscent of tho barbarous methods of mass 
deportation at short notice which have boon practised in othor 
countries.” 

The French delegation at the U.N. presented a draft resolu- 
tion on Dec. 12 which, after accusing Kgypt of violating the 
1949 Geneva Convention, and declaring Unit the ecasa-ilrc and 
tlic impending withdrawal of French and British troops had 
“ removed any shadow of pretext for the exceptional measures 
taken by the Egyptian authorities ” : 

(1) Called upon Egypt “ to restore to private individuals and 
companies all thoir property which has boon wrongly sequestrated, 
confiscated or liquidated ** ; 

(2) Requested Dr. Hammarslcjdld “ to take all necessary measures, 
either by sending observers or by other moons, for tho purpose of 
induoing Egypt to respect the rights of French nationals residing In 
her territory.*' 

The measures taken against British and French nationals in 
Egypt were debated by the U.N. General Assembly on Deo, 18 
and Dec. 21, when Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) and M. Discard 
d’Estaing (France) reiterated the charges contained in the 
Anglo-French communications lo Dr. Mammarskjdld. In the 
absence, however, of any substantive resolution (the French 
draft resolution not being put forward), the debate ended 
inconclusively. Tho Egyptian delegate (M. Omar Uoutfi) 
strongly denied that lus Government had authorized the 
expulsion of all U.K. and French nationals, and declared that 
only a small number of foreign nationals “ considered dangerous 
to security ” had been interned or deported. 

M. Loutfi said that of tho 11,000 British nationals In Egypt at tho 
time of the Anglo-French attack, 719 had been expelled for security 
reasons, 700 had left Egypt of thoir own free will, and 450 technicians 
had been interned. Of the 7,000 French nationals in Egypt, 2,(548 
had boon ordered to leave the country, 474 had loft voluntarily, and 
none had been interned. He claimed that the Egyptian Government’s 
aotion in regard to foreign nationals had not gone beyond recognized 
measures of security in time of war, and had conformed to inter- 
national law. Ho deolarod also that tho property of foreign nationals 
had net been confiscated hut sequestrated, as was customary in time 
of war. 

Mr. Wadsworth (U.S.A.) said that his Government had received 
information regarding the mistreatment of foreign nationals in Egypt 
whioh had “ occasioned concern ” on the port of tho United States. 
It was not possible, however, “ to evaluate fully this information or 
to ascertain the facts, which are still obscure.*’ It appeared, never- 
theless, that an indeterminate number of porsons had boon ’’sub- 
jected to pressure »* and “ intimidated,” and in some cases deported. 
The U.S. Ambassador in Cairo had been asked to express the concern 
of the U.S. Government, and to urge that no measures be taken 
against individuals on grounds of race, religion, or nationality. 

Deportation of Stateless and Foreign Jews from Egypt. 

Simultaneously with the expulsion of British and French 
nationals, the Egyptian Government also ordered the deporta- 
tion of stateless Jews, of whom some 11,000 had been compelled 
to leave Egypt by the beginning of February. As in the case of 
the U.K. and French nationals, however, there were contra- 
dictory versions of the extent of the Egyptian Government’s 
anti- Jewish measures— the Egyptian Government asserting, 
on the one hand, that its measures were directed only against 
Jews who were not Egyptian citizens, or who were “pro- 
Zionist” and “ pro-Israel ” ; whereas Jewish organizations 
m the U.S.A. and Britain, as well as the World Jewish Congress, 
asserted that the Egyptian Government’s actions were directed 
against the entire Jewish community in Egypt, numbering 
some JO, 000 persons. 

Mr. A. L. Eastorman, political dlreotor of tho World Jewish 
Congress, stated in London on Nov. 27 that the ancient Jewish 
community In Egypt, which had always boon loyal, law-abiding and 
peaceful citizens of thoir country, was in danger of complete elimina- 
tion as a result of tho measures taken by tho Egyptian Government. 


Those measures, os ascertained from a large number of authoritative 
sources, included tho confiscation of Jewish property and the seques- 
tration of Jewish businesses, ranging from tho largest business 
houses to small shops. As a result of those numsurcH, tho Egyptiun- 
Jowlsh community w<is being ” rendered destitute to all Intents and 
purposes, ” there was almost total unemployment among the Jews In 
Egypt, and many leading members of tho Jewish community had 
boon interned In Gairo and Alexandria. 

Mr. Eastorman quoted from an order Issued by the Military 
Governor of Cairo, published In the Egyptian press on Nov. 22, which 
provided for tho expulsion of all stateless Jews defined as those 
who had ” not succeeded In entering Into the Egyptian way of life ” . 
and also of largo numbers of other Jews of Egyptian nationality. 
Tho order provided (1) that the 14,000 stateless Jews In Egypt would 
bo immediately expelled j (2) that all Jews naturalized after 1932 
who had any connexions with Zionism or sympathies with Israel 
would bo automatically deprived of their Egyptian nationality and 
expelled ; (3) that Jews who had become Egyptian citizens after 

1925 would have to apply to the Ministry of the Interior for permis- 
sion to remain in Egypt and " prove '* that they were loyal citizens ; 
(4) that Jews naturalized between 1900 and 1925 could ask for their 
eases “to ho considered ” ; and (5) that Jews who were Egyptian 
citizens before 1900 would bo permitted to remain in Egypt, After 
saying that the last category comprised only four families, Mr. 
Eastorman added : “ Of tho total Jewish population of 50,000 In 
Egypt, 25,000 are thus already under order of expulsion and another 
25,000 ore subject to expulsion unless they can * prove * that they are 
not In sympathy with Israel or Zionism.” He added that Dr, Hahn 
Nahum, Ohlof Rabbi of Egypt since 1922, had resigned In protest 
against theso measures. 

Mr. Z. Hhustor, European director of tho American- Jewish Com- 
mittee, also stated in Paris on Nov, 28 that stateless Jews In Egypt, 
and Jews of many other nationalities, were being threatened with 
internment unless they left Egypt immediately, ** although there has 
boon no moss deportation order.** To corroborate these charges, lie 
produced photostat!© copies of Egyptian official documents. Mr, 
Shuster stated, intfur alia, that about 1,009 Jews of various nationali- 
ties, Including Italians, Greeks, Turks, Hpantarcis, French, British 
and American, had boon interned in the Prison des Barrages In Cairo ; 
that another 000, both foreign and Egyptian Jews, were being held 
in a Jewish school in Oatro ; and that foreign Jewish women were 
Interned in a school at Heliopolis. 


Over 11,000 Jews * more than one-fifth of the Jewish 
community in Kgypt-luul left tho country by the beginning 
of February, many of them in the Egyptian h.h. Mkr $ a vessel 
chartered by the International Red Cross and normally used for 
carrying pilgrims to Mecca. The deportees— many of whose 
families had been in Egypt for several generations comprised 
both stateless persons and Jews of many different nationalities, 
among them many former shopkeepers, businessmen, bankers, 
etc., whose businesses had been sequestrated and whose hank 
accounts liud been blocked by the lflgyptian authorities, bike 
the deported British and French nationals, they were allowed 
to take no more than JJK.20 out of Mgypt. The stateless Jews, 
alter disembarking at the Piraeus, Naples, and Brindisi, were 
nearly all flown to Israel by air-lifts organized by the Jewish 
Agency, while those of Italian, Greek, British, French and 
other nationalities for the most part returned to their countries 
of origin. 


vv/Tkr. L vwiuwi, tmtH»K(ii- W tnnmi m i;ne American joint 

P A ls H bl ? tlott , Co ^ nUttoa stated In Athens an Jan. 23 that 

10,025 Jews hadleft Egypt as otthat date, of whom 7,308 had come 
to Europe by ship between Nov. 30 and Jan. 18, an additional 1,400 
had travelled by plane, and another 1,257 had disembarked at the 
Piraeus from the Misrln the hist few days, Further disembarkations 
during the last week of January brought the figure to over 11,000. 

*3?LfZ d ™ announced that the Egypthm Government had 

decided to expel the ancient Karaite Jewish community In Egypt, 
mmabering 4^000-5,000 and the largest Karaite community in the 
n 0ot 18 a j0 f l8h Protestant ” group which has 
SsKS d°r K 00 £ whow tenets differ from those of 

orthodox Judaism.! It was understood that the Karaite Jews would 
t° oat f Israel, despite protests from ultra-orthodox 
groups in that country. 


uh uTuameni, or me Jewish community 
m Egypt was sent to Dr. Itowaarakjaid on Deo. 18 by the 
Israeli delegation attlw United Nations, for transmission to all 
member-countries. It was worded as follows : 


whirt, 18 1 \ a * 1 V rwrtPt ot first-hand reports 

2~™i foufinn. the deep apprehension, which these pollutes of the 
£‘!Z < t mm i eut aroused. From these reports it is 
lh m w I V’ pU ? h ' th * Jtw ot »OT>t live Is ope 

deprived of their IndlvldusJ liberties 
w, HSOd of . »rovablo »d Immovable properties; 

Members of the fro© professions or© prohibited from exorcising thorn 
i? ro from thoir employments, The whole 

community lives under a polio© regime, Those who remain in Egypt 

exndwu or whn w! ^tlo ootulition than those who have boon 

hvohhood! h n fl0d# booaw ® ao Jaw* !**▼• means of 
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“ This action of the Egyptian Government strikes not only at a 
large number of foreign and Egyptian nationals of Jewish faith, but 
also at thousands of stutoloss »lews, among them a largo number who 
have boon deprived of Egyptian citizenship. It thus boars the 
indisputable character of wholesale repression of a religious com- 
munity. 

** In the view of the Israeli Government, the course taken by 
Egypt constitutes a flagrant violation of the principles of international 
law, of the U.N. Charter, of the Universal Declaration of Human 
’Rights, of the Genocide (Convention, and of the Geneva Gonvontion 
of 194 l). As such it calls for the prompt Intervention of the United 
Nations/ * 

After hearing a statement by Mr. Ben-Gurion, the Knesset m 
Jerusalem passed a resolution on Nov. 28 calling upon the U.N. 
and the great Powers to “ halt the persecution of the Jews in 
Egypt,” and denouncing the “ reign of terror ” imposed on 
those Egyptian Jews 44 who desire to hold fast to their faith.” 
There were three dissenting (Communist) voles. 


Egyptian Denials of Anti- Jewish Measures. 


The Egyptian Minister of the Interior, Colonel Mohicddin, 
issued a s hitmen l on Dec*. 8 declaring that the Egyptian 
Government was opposed to racial or religious discrimination, 
and saying that only 288 Jews had been detained 44 for security 
reasons.” He said that only those suspected of 44 pro-Zionist ” 
or 44 pro-Israeli ” activities were being interned or expelled, 
while 44 those who are not considered security risks are free to 
live here and conduct their business unmolested, as they have 
always been.” 

After refuting what lie described as “ the fantastic reports that 
have appeared abroad concerning our treatment of the Jews," 
Colonel Mohioddin said that the number of Jews in Egypt was not 
known with exactitude, but was estimated at 40,000 to 50,000. 
About 5,000 wore of Egyptian nationality and about 20,000 stateless 
so far as was known, the remainder being of many different nationali- 
ties. Ho maintained that no Jewish property had boon seized, and 
said that the only measure taken had been to “ put the assets of rich 
Jews under sequestration to bo sure that they do not try to smuggle 
their money out of tho country." Of the 288 Jews under detention, 
157 were stateless and tho remainder of Egyptian nationality ; their 
names had boon given to tho International Rod Cross with tho 
request that efforts should be made to enable them to leave Egypt 
ns quickly as possible. Colonel Mohioddin also said that only two 
persons had boon imprisoned on charges of “ collaborating with tho 
enemy " sine© the outbreak of hostilities*— one an Egyptian Moslem 
and tho other a Jew of Egyptian nationality. 


Colonel Ha tern, bead of the Government Information 
Department in Cairo, also issued a statement on Dec. 27 
denouncing what be described as 44 false rumours ” about the 
treatment of the Jews in Egypt, and declaring that 44 Egyptian 
Jews enjoy the same rights as all other Egyptians.” While 
making no reference to the position of stateless and foreign 
Jews, he emphasized that 44 Egypt Inis not deported a single 
Egyptian Jew.” Colonel Hatem also pointed out that the Chief 
Rabbi of Egypt (Dr. Nahum) had emphasized that Israel had 
no competence to raise the question of the Jewish community 
in Egypt. 

At a press conference in. Cairo on Deo. 20, bho 88-yoar-old Chief 
Rabbi of Egypt had stressed tho loyalty of the Egyptian J ews to their 
country, denounced the “brutal Anglo-Fronch-Israoli aggression 
against our motherland/* and declared that neither Israel nor any 
other foreign country was authorized to speak on behalf of the Jews 
of Egypt, who represented “ an integral part of the Egyptian nation." 

Although the situation in Egypt remained obscure, reports 
from Cairo during January and February indicated a certain 
relaxation in the Egyptian Government's attitude toward the 
Jewish community, although its position still appeared 


precarious. 

Confirmation of this trend was given in a Cairo statement on 
Jan. U by Dr. Chaim Bhoskos, tho correspondent of the New York 
Ytddieh-lnnguago newspaper Day -Jewish Journal. Dr. Shoskes, who 
had boen given a visa by the Egyptian authorities to enable him to 
mako a first-hand investigation, stated that IX prominent members 
of the Jewish community had been released after nearly throe months 
of internment and permitted to resume their occupations. The 
Egyptian authorities had also assured Mm that the remaining GO or 
70 Jews still intomed would also bo released within a very few days. 
While there were signs of a relaxation of the policies of internment, 
expulsion, and seizure of property, most members of the Jewish 
community nevertheless feared that the Egyptian Government 
Intended eventually to expel all Jews in the country. 

Dr. Shoskes said that he had had a long conversation with Colonel 
Hatem, to whom ho had addressed “ very pointed and frank ques- 
tions/* Colonel Hatem had explained that the Egyptian Government 
felt compelled to take stern measures against the Jews after the 
Israeli attack, “ just as the United States did against the Japanese 
living in America after Pearl Harbour,” but had ^ven an assurance 
that these measures were being relaxed and that all Jewish detainees 
would be released very shortly. He (Colonel Hatem) had also stressed 
that most of those expelled from the country had been stateless Jews, 
whose exodus had been oarried out in co-operation with the Inter- 


natlona) Hod Cross. 


Present Position of Foreign Communities in Egypt. 

The following description of the present position of the 
foreign communities in Egypt was given m a despatch to 
The Times on Feb. 21 from a correspondent m Cairo : 

“ . • • The first rush to get out after the Anglo-French intervention 
last November has subsided. But . . . thoughts of emigration pre- 
occupy many an Italian, Greek, or Jew who has come to the hard 
decision that 4 it is finished for us hero * . . . . Estimates of how many 
people have loft tho country in tho past three months range from 
20,000 to 50,000. Even if some of those at present planning to leave 
should subsequently change their minds, it seems inevitable that by 
the end of the year tho number of foreigners remaining m Egypt will 
be much less than half of the 140,000 or so who lived here before the 
Suez crisis . . . 

“ While tho Swiss Legation [is] trying its best to care for British 
and French interests ... it is plain enough . . . that the influential 
Anglo-Saxon and French communities have simply ceased to exist 
and their businesses and wealth have been sequestrated, those of 
them who wore not summarily expelled or * advised to leave * having 
gone of their own volition ... 

“ It appears that most of the Maltese have been obliged to leave. 
Tho Cypriots, facing employment problems, are also going, though 
they, as a gesture of Egyptian approval of their compatriots* objec- 
tions to British rule in Cyprus, seem, generally to have been exempted 
from the expulsion orders and 1 pressing advices/ Jews of all 
nationalities are of course going. Such figures as are available show 
that about half of tho 45,000 Jews resident here in the middle of 1956 
wore Stateless. 15,000 held British, French, Italian, or Greek pass- 
ports, and tho remainder, roughly 7,000, were Egyptian nationals. 
During and immediately after tho hostilities some Egyptian or 
Stateless Jews seem to have been treated on much the same basis 
as enemy aliens— a number of Egyptian Jews were temporarily 
interned. Their businesses were sequestrated or they were dismissed 
from their employment. In some cases, Italian or Greek Jews also 
found themselves suddenly jobless. 

“ Fewer than 300 Jews, it is said, were officially expelled in the 
tense and difficult days after the cease-fire, but about 11,000 are 
reported to have loft the oountry since. Although nearly 280 Jewish- 
owned businesses havo been free from sequestration this month, 
ideas of displacement seem to have gone deep and departures con- 
tinue in a steady stream. Among the destinations, apparently, 
Brazil is far more popular than Israel. 

“ Many foreign residents now leaving Egypt for good are called 
upon to sign a declaration saying that they will not return. In 
addition to ‘ personal possessions *— In estimating which the Customs 
are said to be more generous now than they were In November and 
December— each adult may take a maximum of &E100. In practice, 
because of exchange difficulties, this usually takes the form, at the 
moment, of ,-61520 in travel cheques and the balance on a letter of 
oredit . . *> 

U.S. Representations to Egypt. 

The State Department in Washington announced on Dec. 11 
that the U.S. Ambassador in Cairo (Mr. Raymond A. Hare) 
had been instructed to express to the Egyptian Government 
the 44 deep concern ” of the U.S. Government at the reports of 
mistreatment of the Jewish community in Egypt. A State 
Department spokesman said that although Mr. Hare had been 
instructed to gather all the facts about this matter, “the 
welter of conflicting information had made it impossible for 
the Embassy to get a clear picture.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Neue Zlircher Zeitung) 


A. MIDDLE EAST. — The U.N. Emergency Force. 

The U.N. Emergency Force in the Middle East was rein- 
forced on Feb. 3 by the arrival at Port Said of a Brazilian 
infantry battalion of about 500 officers and men, thereby 
bringing UNEF up to its target strength of two combat 
brigades totalling 6,000 officers and men. 

The Canadian aircraft carrier Magnificent had arrived at Port Said 
on Jan. 11 with 407 Canadian reinforcements, all of whom will be 
engaged on the administrative side of UNEF*s activities. H.M.C.S. 
Magnificent also disembarked 232 vehicles, 500 gallons of petrol, 
and quantities of ammunition and other supplies for UNEF, as well 
as four Offer-type planes of the Royal Canadian Air Force for 
“ spotter " and reconnaissance work in the Sinai desert The 
machines will he based at Abu Sueir and will bear the U.N. insignia 
instead of Canadian markings while serving with UNEF. 

An agreement concerning the status of the U.N. Emergency 
Force in Egypt was initialled in Cairo on Feb. 4 by M. Stavro- 
poulos, legal adviser at U.N. Headquarters, and the Egyptian 
Deputy Foreign Minister. No details were made public. 
(U.N. Information Centre, London) (Prev. rep. UNEF> 
v 15201 A ; 15316 A.) 


Corrigendum. It was incorrectly stated on page 15318 (second 
olumn) that Major-General Martola, of Finland, bad been appointed 
>ersonal adviser to General Bums, the Commander of UNEF. 
General Martola was in fact appointed personal adviser to the U.N. 
Secretary- General (Dr. Hammarskjold) “ on matters relMmg to the 
J.N. Emergency Force/* 
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A. INTERNATIONAL SUGAR CONFERENCE. — 
Amendment of International Sugar Agreement. - New 
Price Zones governing Application of Export Quotas. 

An International Sugar Conference, convened by the United 
Nations at the request of the International Sugar Council, met 
in New York from May 21- June 20, 1950, under the chair- 
manship of M. Paul de Kronacher (Belgium). The main purpose 
of the conference was to review the International Sugar 
Agreement of 1953 (see 13273 A) and to consider methods of 
increasing the number of signatory countries, the International 
Sugar Council having previously stressed its view that, for the 
Agreement to be fully effective, “ a much larger proportion of 
trade should be brought within its scope and influence.” 

The conference was attended by representatives of 37 countries 
— Australia, Belgium, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Franco, Western 
Germany, Groeoe, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, India, Indonesia, 
Israel, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Panama, 
Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, South Africa, 
Spain, Syria, the U.K., the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., South Vietnam, 
and Yugoslavia. Observers wore present from Argentina, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Denmark, Ethiopia, Guatemala, South Korea, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Siam, Turkey, and Venezuela. 

On June 20 the conference adjourned without having roacbed 
agreement on its main objects. A subsequent communiqu6 explained 
that it had unanimously adopted new proposals intended to promote 
“ increased consumption of sugar, including consumption other than 
for human nutrition ” (o.g. for cattle feeding and the manufacture of 
industrial aloohol), and had also made progress in the study of 
methods of operating the Agreement, including the fixing of prices 
and quotas. A deadlock had been reached, however, on proposals for 
enlarging the membership of the Agreement and for reducing the 
quotas of individual mombers, since Cuba (which oxports 50 per cent 
of the sugar covered by the Agreement) had revised to accept a 
out in her quota, while Indonesia, Nationalist China, tho Philippines, 
and the Dominican Republic had prossed for increases In their 
respective quotas. 

The conference resumed its sessions at Geneva on Oct. 4> 
1956, and on Nov. 2 unanimously adopted a protocol amending 
the 1953 Agreement. 

The protocol established threo “ price zones ” ; (a) a " medium M 
or ** target ” zone, between 3.25 and 3.45 cents per lb. ; (b) an 
“upper zone/' between 3.45 and 4 cents por lb. ; and (e) a “ low zone ” 
between 3.15 and 3.25 cents por lb. It stipulated that, when prices 
fell within zone (a), tho full export quotas would be released, and 
when they rose above 4 cents per lb. all quotas would be temporarily 
suspended. If, on the other hand, quotas foil below the 3.25 cent 
limit for 17 oonsecutivo days, an automatic reduction of 2.5 por cent 
in all quotas would take plaoo and the International Sugar Council 
would moot within sovon days to decide on further reductions, down 
to a limit of 90 per cent of tho agreed quotas. Should prices go bolow 
3.15 cents a lb., the 90 per cont downward limit would not apply, and 
the extent of tho reductions would bo entirely in tho Council's 
discretion. If the Council failed to agree and tho price continued to 
fall, a further automatic reduction of 2 por cent would take place. 

The protocol would be submitted to membor-Govormnonts for 
signature and would enter Into force on Jan. 1, 1957 if formally 
accepted by Governments holding GO per cont of tho votes of tho 
importing countries and 75 por cont of those of tho exporting 
countries. If those percentages wore nob roachod, those countries 
which had accepted the protoool might put it into force among 
themselves, but in any event the International Sugar Agreement in 
its existing form would not oontinue in operation after Jan. 1, 1957. 

The first meeting of the International Sugar Council since 
the coming into force of the protocol on Jan, 1, 1957 was held 
on Jan. 29-31. 

The Council noted that as the market price of sugar had averaged 
5.84 cents per lb, for over 17 consecutive days between Jan. 1-24, and 
had been above 4 cents per lb. on at least 12 of these days, all quotas 
and limitations on exports had become inoperative under the amended 
Agreement from Jan. 25. In order to make the maximum supply of 
sugar immediately available for the free market while quotas were 
inoperative, the Council decided (1) to call upon exporting member- 
countries to release immediately for export to the free market the 
minimum stocks held by them under the Agreement ; (2) to ensure 
that the exports made by any country up to the Council's next 
mooting should not he chargod against its quotas when quotas again 
became operative ; (3) to oall on exporting countries to take all 
possible measures to ensure that tho requirements of importing 
countries wore met ; (4) to recommend that during the period In which 
quotas wore Inoperative, each participating exporting country should, 
whenever possible, postpone importation of sugar from any other 
participating exporting country. 

It was officially slated on Dec. 1, 1956 that Brazil had become 
the world’s second largest producer of cane sugar in 1955, 
having increased her production to 2,309,000 tons, or 193 per 
cent above the pre-war (1935-39) average. Brazilian sugar 
production in 1955 was exceeded only by that of Cuba, 
which exported 4,740,000 tons.— -(U.N. Information Centre, 
London - New York Times - Times - Financial Times - 
Brazilian Government Bulletin) (15069 A 5 13658 D 5 13273 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM* — Earth Tremors* 

The most severe earth tremors experienced in England for 
many years occurred on Feb. 1 1 over a wide area of the Midlands, 
the shocks being felt in 11 counties—* Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire, Staffordshire, Northamptonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Warwickshire and 
Gloucestershire— and at places as far apart as Blackpool and 
Sheffield in tfie north, Grimsby in the east, and Bristol in the 
west. Further but much slighter tremors also occurred on the 
following day. There were no fatal casualties, but a little boy 
in Derby had his skull fractured by falling masonry and was 
taken to hospital in a serious condition. Several people were 
treated for minor injuries and shock, and many had narrow 
escapes from collapsing chimney-stacks and masonry in Derby, 
Nottingham, Chesterfield, Loughborough, and other Midland 
towns. Large numbers of houses were badly shaken over a 
wide area. 

In Derby, where tho fire brigade answered over 120 calls owing to 
collapses of chimneys, masonry, oto., 25 girls working at the Crown 
Derby porcelain factory had a narrow escape when a largo chimney- 
pot crashed through a sunshine roof. A near-panic occurred in a 
Nottingham cinema when the audience rushed out after the screen 
began shaking, while at Loughborough General Hospital part of the 
main roof fell on tho roof of the children's ward without causing any 
casualties. In tho Leicestershire coalfield people in mining towns and 
villages rushed from their homes, some being thrown to the ground 
by the violence of earth vibrations which persisted for several seconds. 
Several thousand minors in tho area wore deep underground when the 
tremors occurred, pit-props being shaken and trolleys full of coal 
being rooked on their rails. 

The tremors, whose epicentre was believed to be in the 
Charnwood Forest area of Leicestershire, were described by 
seismologists as the most severe in England since 1884, when 
1,200 houses were damaged by an earthquake in the Colchester 
area. Dr. A. T. Dollar, head of the Department of Geology at 
Birkbcek College, University of London, is to carry out a full 
investigation into the earth tremors of Feb. 11-12, in which he 
will seek tire co-operation of universities, scientific departments, 
and other official and private organizations. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

C. POLAND. — Partial Currency Devaluation. 

The Polish Minister of Finance (M. Dietrich) and the 
President of the National Bank of Poland (M. Drozniak) 
announced on Feb. 9 that special foreign currency rates Would 
be introduced for the zloty for certain transactions as from 
Feb. II . Accordingly, the exchange rate of the zloty would be 
lowered sixfold in relation to all Western currencies and to the 
Yugoslav dinar, thereby devaluing it from four to 24 zlotys to 
the dollar and from 1 1 .20 to 67.20 zlotys to the pound sterling. 
In relation to the rouble area (i.c. tfie Soviet Union and the 
other u people’s democracies ”) the existing exchange rate 
would remain in force. 

It was explained that the now rate would not apply to foreign 
trade and payments connected therewith, but would affect : 

(a) Foreign tourists and diplomats in Poland, who would receive 
six times as much for their own currencies, while Polish citizens going 
abroad would have to pay six times as much for any foreign currency 
granted to them by tho National Bank ; 

(5) Railway, air, and sea tickets outside the rouble area, which 
would also cost six times more ; 

(e) Telephone and telegraph services and postal rates (the latter to 
bo adjusted in March) ; 

C d ) The cost of maintaining foreign missions, pensions and annuities, 
current earnings, legacies, authors' rights, fees for professional 
services, income from property abroad, contributions to international 
organizations, etc. 

It was pointed out in the British press that the devaluation 
of the Polish zloty vw~b~vi$ the Western countries was a drastic 
move in Poland’s efforts to raise credits in Britain and the 
U.S.A., as well as to attract foreign tourists and businessmen, 
who— at the artificially high zloty rate hitherto prevailing— 
had had to pay the equivalent of £3 for a breakfast or for a 
hotel room in Warsaw. British trade with Poland, on the 
other hand, had always been done on a sterling basis and thus 
would not be affected by the new rate, the same applying to 
Poland’s debt agreements with the United Kingdom. 

(Polish Embassy Press Office, London - Financial Times) 

D. FRANCE. — Civilian Order of Merit. 

A decree promulgated on Feb. 2 created a new French 
decoration— the Ordre du nitrite du travail -whiolx will be 
awarded to civilians “ on account of their professional merits,” 
The new Order will be additional to the existing MddaUle 
d'honneur du travail , which is awarded for meritorious long 
service by civilians.— (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15360 B.) 
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A. EUROPEAN UNIFICATION. — Plan for European 
Free Trade Area. - British Memorandum and O.E.E.C. 
Report. - O.E.E.C. Council appoints Mr. Thorneycroft as 
Co-ordinator of Further Investigations. - Agreement 
between £< Messina Powers ” on Common Market and 
Euratom Treaties. - Inclusion of Overseas Territories in 
Common Market. - French National Assembly supports 
Common Market Project. 

M. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister, and chairman of the 
Inter-Governmental Conference negotiating the treaty to 
establish a Common Market between the members of the 
European Coal and Steel Community (Belgium, France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands), 
visited London on Jan. 15 for discussions with the British 
Government on the question of a British association with the 
Common Market on the lines explained by Mr. Macmillan 
(then Chancellor of the Exchequer) and Mr. Thorneycroft 
(then President of the Board of Trade) on Oct. 8, 1950 
(see page 15142]. 

A joint communique issued at the end of the talks stated that, after 
being received by Mr. Macmillan (the Prime Minister), M. Spaak had 
had talks with Mr. Thorneycroft (Chancellor of the Exchequer), Sir 
David 1C coles (President of the Board of Trade), Lord Heading (then 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs), and Mr. Walker-Smith 
(Economic Secretary to the Treasury). M. Kcn6 Sorgont, Sooretary- 
Genoral of tho O.E.E.C., had also boon present at the dismissions. 

Mr. Thorneycroft had explained the British proposals for estab- 
lishing a fro© trade area in Europe, covering all goods except food- 
stuffs, wldlst M. Spaak had given an account of the progress of the 
Common Market negotiations in Brussels. 44 Thor© was a valuable 
exchange of views on the problems of common interest arising from 
the measures contemplated by tho 4 Six ’ and the work done in 
O.E.E.C. on tho possibility of a Buropoun Pro© Trade Area. This 
exchange of views will facilitate the discussions on this question 
which will take place at the mooting of tho O.E.E.O. Council opening 
on Feb, 12 in Paris.” 


British Memorandum on Free Trade Area. 

A memorandum explaining the British Government's views 
on a European Free Trade Area was published as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 72) on Feb. 7, and was circulated among the 
members of O.E.E.C. in preparation for the O.E.E.C. Council 
meeting on Feb. 12-18. The memorandum reaffirmed the 
Government’s view that a European Industrial Free Trade 
Area could be set up, and proposed that negotiations should be 
undertaken within the O.E.E.C. to establish it. The White 
Paper is summarized below under cross-headings. 

British Views on a European Free Trade Area. After expressing 
approval of the work done in O.E.E.C. and elsewhere for the removal 
of existing trade barriers witliin Europe and for the development of a 
single market for manufactured goods, the memorandum noted that 
tho negotiations tor the establishment of a Customs and Eoonomio 
Union between the six 4 "Messina” Powers (Belgium, France, Western 
Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands) were approaching 
a successful conclusion. It pointed out, however, that Britain would 
not bo able to join such a Union owing to her particular interests and 
responsibilities in the Commonwealth, Membership of the Union 
would mean that Individual tariffs would be replaced by a single 
common tariff with the other member-countries against the rest of 
the world, with the result that goods entering Britain from the 
Commonwealth would have to pay duty at the same rate as goods 
coming from any other third country which was not a member of the 
Customs and Eoonomio Union, whereas goods from the Union's 
member-countries would be admitted free of duty. The British 
Government could not contemplate entering arrangements which 
would in principle make it impossible for Britain to treat imports 
from the Commonwealth at least as favourably as those from 
Europe. 

An associated free trade area, on the other hand, offered a solution 
to this problem, and the recent report of the O.E.E.O. Working Party 
on this question [see below] had shown that it was 44 fully practicable 
for the U.K. and many other O.E.E.O. countries, including the 
countries which are proposing to create a Customs and Economic 
Union, to enter a Free Trade Area.” The members of this Area 
would undertake to eliminate, in respect of each other’s produots, 
protective duties and other restrictive regulations, including quanti- 
tative restrictions. They would be free to keep their own separate 
and different tariffs on imports from outside the Area, exoept that 
the member-countries of the Customs and Economic Union would in 
due course establish a common external tariff. 

The British Government's view was that a Free Trade Area oould 
be established in Europe, provided that foodstuffs were excluded 
from its scope, and the Government hoped that other countries 
would also declare their willingness to negotiate on these lines. 


The establishment of a Free Trad© Area would raise industrial 
efficiency by the encouragement it would afford to increased 
specialisation, large-scale production, and new technical and indus- 
trial developments. It Should therefore strengthen the economy of 
Western Europe as a whole, and as a result its members^^lgTb^ 
a stronger position progressively to remove restrictions^ oh imports 

PUi- * * 


from countries outside the Area. The proposal would not involve the 
creation of any new barriers against trade with the rest of the world, 
and tho British Government considered it indispensable that the 
Free Trade Area should be formed in such a way as to be 44 wholly 
consistent ” with the existing objective of a collective approach to 
the widest possible system of multilateral trade and payments. 

The proposed Customs and Economic Union would involve fax- 
reaching economic integration and harmonization of financial and 
social policies within an appropriate institutional framework. The 
British idea of the Free Trade Area, on the other hand, related 
primarily to the removal of restrictions on trade such as tariffs and 
quotas, although, m practice, the progressive liberalization of trade 
oould be expeoted to lead toward closer eoonomio co-operation — i.e. 
multilateral payments arrangements, consultation on economic and 
financial questions of common interest, and co-operation in the 
development of constructive sooial policies and in movements of 
capital and labour. Now institutions would not be required for the 
establishment of the Free Trade Area, as the problems could be met 
within the existing framework of O.E.E.O. 

Foodstuffs. In connexion with Britain’s desire to exclude agri- 
cultural produots from the provisions of the Free Trade Area, the 
White Paper oxplained (1) that many of the independent members of 
the Commonwealth and of tho Colonial Territories relied to an 
important extent on the preferential treatment which their exports 
of foodstuffs received in the U.K., and (2) that many European 
countries, Including the U.K., protected their home agriculture by 
various means for well-known reasons, and would wish to continue 
to do so in the future. It was pointed out that even the Customs and 
Eoonomio Union project of the Messina Powers envisaged a regulated 
rather than a free market for agricultural products. 

Tariff Reductions. With regard to tho method of reducing tariffs, 
the British Government insisted that 44 clear and unambiguous 
rules ” should be established so that industry in eaoh country oould 
plan its production and investment in advance. 

Revenue Duties. The right to levy duties for revenue purposes 
should not bo impaired by the rules of the Free Trade Area, but any 
protective element in existing duties (whether import, export, or 
oxoiso duties) should be eliminated during the transitional period. 

Quantitative Import Restrictions. Those should be removed 
within the Area by progressive annual quota increases until they were 
completely abolished 41 well within the transitional period for tariffs.” 

Escape Clauses. The invocation of 44 escape clauses ” should 
rarely ooour, and probably only on the occasion of extremely serious 
balanoe-of-payments difficulties. In that event the imposition of 
quotas without prior consultation should be permissible, though 
subject to frequent and stringent examination. 

Rules of Competition. The efficient working of the Free Trade 
Area and U 10 realization of its objectives would necessitate provisions 
44 against such frustrations as the use of subsidies, artificial aids bo 
exports, export controls, certain types of State trading, discrimina- 
tion in freight rates, and the operations of private monopolies or 
restrictive business practices, ” 

O.E.E.C. Report on Free Trade Area, 

A report on the possibility of creating a Free Trade Area in 
Europe was published on Feb. 5 by the special Working Party 
set up by the O.E.E.C. Council in July 1955 (see 15097 A). 
The report is summarized below under cross-headings. 

Trade Problems. 

In examining the technical possibility of the operation of a Free 
Trade Area in Europe, the Working Party studied (a) the problem 
raised by the definition of the origin of produots ; ( b ) the technical 
considerations involved in the removal of trade barriers ; and (c) 
questions arising from the fact that the Free Trade Area would include 
the Customs and Economic Union of the six Messina Powers, and 
the extent to which common or parallel solutions for problems 
encountered by the two systems were indispensable for practical 
reasons. 

Definition of Origin of Products. The report pointed out that the 
need to define the origin of products arose from the fact that in a 
Free Trade Area 44 eaoh participating country will retain its national 
tariff on imports from third countries.” In a Customs Union, all 
countries would have a common external tariff after the end of the 
transitional period, and a product of outside origin entering the 
Union would pay the same duty whatever the country by which it 
entered. It might then be sent to another country in the Union, 
either in the same form or after processing, without need for verifying 
its origin. 

On the other hand, the countries of a Free Trade Area, while 
abolishing among themselves the barriers to imports of goods 
originating in the Area, would retain their individual tariffs for goods 
originating outside the area as well as their individual import policies 
with regard to third countries. This would imply different treatment 
for two kinds of goods traded between the member-countries : those 
which were considered to originate in the Area, and those which 
were not. 

The countries of the Free Trade Area would undertake to grant 
duty-free entry only to goods originating in the Area. Two problems 
would therefore have to be solved : (a) goods of outside origin 
should be prevented from enjoying the benefit of duty-free circula- 
tion within the Area ; (6) it would be necessary to avoid deflections 
/of fhe* normal flow of trade which might result from the maintenance 
of different tariffs by countries of the Area on imports from outside 
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sources, and which, might give rise to serious difficulties [i.e. the 
importation of goods for high-duty countries through low-duty 
countries, or tho unfair competitive position of low-duty countries 
for the processing of raw materials from outside sources ] 

The Working Party concluded that, to solve those problems in 
a spirit of reciprocity, the momber-conntrios of tho Area should agree 
on common criteria for defining “ origin/* Tho working of tho 
system would necessitate close co-operation hotween the mouth or - 
countries, both in administrative matters and on questions of 
commercial polioy, and should ho simple enough not to impose unduly 
complicated formalities either on traders or on Government 
administrations. 

The report also pointed out that 44 very many products . . . oomhine 
elements originating both inside and outside the Area/’ The W orking 
Party considered certain principles on which solutions of this problem 
might bo based and concluded that a satisfactory solution could he 
found. Tho best solution recommended was the narrowing of tho gap 
between the external customs tariffs of Area countries on products 
which gave rise to difficulties. If this method wore not possible, it 
was suggested that, In some oases, a solution might lie in o system 
allowing the exporter to claim drawback [i.e. refund] on the non- 
area elements incorporated in the manufactured product exported, 
and the importer in another member-country to pay his national 
rates of duty on such elements when he imported that product. 
Palling other solutions, eaoh difficult case could be submitted by a 
country of the Area for examination by its institutions. 

Removal of Tariffs and Quantitative Restrictions. The Working 
Party concluded that in order to make a Free Trade Area, which would 
include a Customs and Eoonomio Union, practicable and manageable, 
and to avoid discrimination, there should he some similarity or 
identity between tho two systems concerning the period required for 
the progressive abolition of tariffs, quantitative restrictions, and other 
trade barriers. On the other hand, the Working Party rocognissed 
that, although any element of protection should he eliminated from 
revenue duties during the transitional period, Governments should 
retain authority to levy consumer taxes of a non-proteetlve oharaoter 
on imported goods. 

Escape Clauses. During the prooess of removing tariffs and 
quantitative restrictions some member-countries might be unable to 
fulfil the obligations which they had assumed within the prescribed 
time limits. The difficulties which might arise would have to be 
“ studied, averted, and solved ” as far as possible by increasingly 
olose co-operation between member-countries — such as the adoption 
of new forms of consultation and collaboration in eoonomio, financial, 
and commercial poiioies and a more intensive co-ordination of these 
policies. In many cases, these new procedures should make it 
possible to avoid recourse to 44 escape clauses/* which might still 
have to be invoked, however, in the case of balanco-of-payments 
difficulties or difficulties in a specific seotor of the economy. The 
conditions under which 44 escape clauses ** might be Invoked should 
be similar In both the Free Trade Area and the Customs and 
Economic Union, and provision should be made for olose co-operation 
between the two systems to ensure that a country which was a member 
of both should receive similar treatment when seeking release from 
the provisions of the agreements. 

Since the mutual Inter-dependenoe of countries in the Free Trade 
Area would be greater than in O.E.E.O. or under GATT, the escape 
clauses should be narrower In scope (subject to stricter rules 
regarding their use) than was the oaso in O.E.E.O. Tho report 
suggested that it might bo necessary to prevent member-countrios 
making use of 44 escape clauses ” without having first obtained the 
approval of a majority of the other members. 

Rules of Competition . The use of certain 44 artificial *' trade 
practices could distort competition and thus hamper tho ** more 
effeotive division of labour ” whioh was one of tho benefits expected 
from a Free Trade Area. Suoh practices included, under govern- 
mental action, 44 subsidies and other forms of export aid, export 
restrictions, and dual pricing/* and, in private commercial business, 
44 dumping, monopoly, or cartel policies *’ and restrictive business 
practices In general. The Working Party considered that the elabora- 
tion of rules for ensuring fair competition would require, among other 
things, 44 a procedure for the progressive abolition of such practices, 
in particular of export subsidies and export restrictions/* 

General Problems. 

Because of the differences in eoonomio Btruoture between the 
member-countries of O.E.E.O., the Working Party examined the 
problems of eoonomio co-ordination, the special position of agri- 
cultural commodities in European trade, and the situation of 
44 countries in process of eoonomio development/* These questions 
wore described in the report as 44 fundamental problems, the solution 
of which will exert a direot Influence on the substance and extent of 
tho Froo Trade Area ** 

Economic Co-ordination, While stressing the importance of a olose 
oo-ordinatlou of economic and financial policies, the Working Party 
reached no firm conclusions on details. It recommended, however, 
a re-oxumi nation of the rules and procedures of O.E.E.O. regarding 
economic and financial co-operation, the liberalization of Invisible 
transactions, and other similar matters. There was a division of 
opinion within tho Working Party between those members who 
considered that certain disparities between national regulations 
on social security payments, etc., should be corrected during the 
transitional period to prevent distortion of the free play of competi- 
tion, and those whoso countries were unwilling to commit themselves 
In advance to solutions to all the problems liable to arise in these 
Holds. 


Agriculture . The report also revealed differences of opinion on the 
treatment of agriculture in the Free Trade Area, Hoveral members 
considered that 44 it would bo Impossible to achieve reciprocity 
between members if Customs barriers or quotas were abolished for 
exports of industrial products but retained for agricultural products/* 
Tho British representative, however, considered that the Free Trade 
Area should not include agricultural products. Tho report concluded 
that the Council of O.E.E.O. should settle the problem, and added 
that In tho opinion of tho Working Party 44 the solutions which may 
be envisaged must take into account the desire to avoid any discri- 
mination In tho treatment accorded to agricultural products In all the 
membor-oountrioB of the Area/* 

Under-developed Countries, Home member-countries whose econo- 
mies were “ in prooess of development ’* would wish to Join the Free 
Trade Area, but considered that for the time being they would have 
to maintain thoir existing protection either on all or on a substantial 
part of their imports, and consequently could not undertake the full 
obligations of membership. The Working Party considered possible 
solutions to this problom, but referred tho matter to the O.E.E.O. 
Council without reaching any conclusions. 

Institutions. 

It was stated that questions concerning the establishment of 
institutions could be studied only when tho nature of the obligations 
of membership of the Free Trade Area had been defined. Appro- 
priate bodies would have to bo constituted to ensure that the 
obligations of member-countries wore being observed ; to deal with 
any difficulties whioh might arise; to assess requests to invoke 
44 escape clauses ** ; to provide a procedure for Agitation and arbitra- 
tion ; and to strengthen co-operation on general economic problems. 

O.E.E.C. Council Decision on Preparation of Convention 
for Free Trade Area* 

A Ministerial meeting of the O.K.K.C. Council was held in 
Paris from Feb. 12-1 a under the eluurmanship of Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft, who had been elected chairman in succession to 
Mr. Harold Macmillan. The meeting considered the Working 
Party’s report and the British memorandum on establishing a 
Free Trade Area in Europe, and the delegates of all member- 
countries expressed their Governments’ readiness to enter 
into negotiations for a convention to that effect. A number of 
important reservations were made, however, including con- 
tinued British insistence on the exclusion of agricultural 
products. 

Mr. Thorneycroft reminded the Council that It was not the purpose 
of the meeting to take Irrevocable decisions. 44 If l can regard a free 
trade area as a house/* he sold, 44 wo are not hero so much to buy tho 
house as to decide whether wo should draw up tho plans for one. 
When those plans have been made, we can decide whether to build 
the house/* Ho stressed that ho -one should be excluded from the 
44 circle of European friendship ** just because ho could not fulfil the 
obligations of tho Free Trade Area or of the Customs Union, and that 
44 special arrangements " would have to be made to associate all In 
due course with the new work, Mr. Thorneycroft concluded ; 14 We 
moot hero not only as friends hut as Europeans, men conscious of the 
history, traditions, geography, culture, perils, and hopes that bind us 
In some sense together to-day/ 4 

Sir David Bedes (President of the Board of Trade) told the Council 
that previous British Governments had been cautious towards the 
44 European idoa ” because 44 to many of our people every step 
towards Europe appears as a step away from the Commonwealth/ 4 
A practical way of reconciling responsibilities to Europe with those 
to tho Commonwealth had now been found, however, " and In 
Britain wo are ready for the decisive offer we are making at this 
meeting/ 4 After saying that Britain’s wish to Join a Free Trade Area 
was 44 not a ease of political fascination/ 4 Hir David added! 11 We are 
not dreaming of a 4 third force * or of a European block endowed 
with supranational Institutions and anxious to rival Buiila or the 
United States. We are more prosale and . . . more practical/ 4 

The aim was that the countries of Western Europe should become 
strong and rich together, In order to raise living standards and to be 
In a position to contribute more to stability and the prosperity of the 
whole world, They were all 44 under-developed countries 44 unless 
they combined, and liberated and expanded their markets ; otherwise, 
savings would be insufficient for the necessary investments in Europe 
and overseas, 

As regards agriculture, however, Hir David Eoolos explained that 
Britain was forced to adopt a special position— both for the sake of 
British farmers, who would have to be protected in one way or another, 
and also because of the 44 indispensable arrangements ” with Com- 
monwealth suppliers. 44 The U.K. would bo a poor partner In Europe 
without the goodwill of the Commonwealth, 44 and it would be Impos- 
sible for Britain to enter a Free Trade Area which included agri- 
culture. On the other hand, Britain had in foot a liberal agricultural 
polioy with a moderate tariff, and in she had imported 
£350,000,000 worth of agricultural products from Western Europe— 
more than any other O.E.E.O. country had Imported from its 
European neighbours. 

M. Spaak, speaking on behalf of the six 44 Messina 44 Powers, said 
that the signature of the Common Market treaty should 44 not be 
delayed for a single day * 4 in order to wait until Britain and the other 
O.E.E.O. countries were ready with the Free Trad® Area, If any 
amendments would be needed in the Common Market treaty to 
reconcile It with the other scheme, they would have to be made 
afterwards. Moreover, he strongly opposed lie British plan to 
exclude agriculture. 
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Dr. Erhard (West Gorman Minister of Economic Affairs) welcomed 
the idea of tho Free Trade zone as not only the most Important 
contribution but also “tho decisive political and economic initiative 
towards tho integration of Europe.’' 

Hr. Krag ( Danish Minister of Economic Affairs), as well as the 
representatives of Greece, Turkey, and Portugal, declared that their 
countries could not join a free trade area if agricultural products 
were treated in a different way, although Hr. Krag himself recog- 
nized that Britain might need special treatment because of Common- 
wealth food production. 

Tho Canadian and IT.H. representatives stressed that the interests 
of countries outside tho zone should be fully taken into account. 
Strong support for the Free Trade Area cam© from tho Swedish and 
Swiss representatives, but tho delegates of the Irish Republic, Greece, 
Portugal, and Turkey all oppressed anxiety lost tho establishment of 
freo trade in Europe might damage their eoonomios, which were still 
in process of development. 

At the end of its meeting the Council adopted the following 
resolution : 

“ The Council . . . decides to enter into negotiations in order to 
determine ways and means on tho basis of which there could bo 
brought into being a European Free Trade Area which would, on a 
multilateral basis, associate tho European Common Market with 
other member-countries of tho Organization, and to prepare the 
necessary instruments. It draws special attention to the objectives 
of finding ways to ensure tho expansion of trade in agricultural 
products on a non-diserlmlnatory basis between all member -countries 
of tho Organization. It also draws attention to the need to deal with 
tho special situation of member-countries in tho course of economic 
development. 

44 Tho Council requests Its Chairman [Mr. Thonieyoroftl ; 

(1) to propose to tho Council the setting-up of Working Parties 
required tor this work and, In particular, those which shall be con- 
cerned with finding solutions to tho problems referred to abovo ; 

(2) in the light of the declarations of the representatives of Member 
and Associated Governments at tho [present 1 mootings of the Council 
... to guide and oo-ordlnato tho work undertaken in pursuance of 
this resolution ; and 

(3) to submit a report to tho Council on tho results of this work in 
time for It to take further decisions before July 31, 1957. 

** Tho Council invites the Governments of tho Associated countrioH 
to be represented on tho Working Parties concerned ..." 

It was commented in the Press that Mr. Thomoycroft’s 
function ns “ co-ordinator ” in tho planning of a wide European 
free trade area would give Britain a guiding influence on the 
work of the expert committees whicli were to draw up the 
convention for associating the Free Trade Area with the 
six-nation Common Market. 

Agreement between “ Messina Powers 99 on Draft Treaties 
for Common Market and Euratom. 

The Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of the “ Messina 
Powers ” met in Pads from Feb. 18-20 to discuss the last 
outstanding problems in the drafting of treaties for the estab- 
lishment of a European Common Market and Euratom— 
principally the question of the inclusion in the Common 
Market of overseas territories of member-countries, as proposed 
by France, and the question of whether or not Euratom should 
be the sole owner of fissile materials. Those present were : 
Dr, Adenauer and Dr. von Broatano (Western Germany) ; 
M. Van Aeker and M. Spank (Belgium) ; M. Mollet, M. Pineau, 
and M. Maurice Faure (France) ; Signor Segni, Professor 
Martino, and Signor Badini-Confalonier (Italy) ; M. Bech 
(Luxemburg) ; and Dr. Drees, Dr. Luns, and Mr. Van der 
Beugel (Netherlands). 

A communique issued on Feb. 20 announced that agreement 
had been reached on the above-mentioned questions and that 
it was hoped that the two treaties would shortly be ready for 
signature. The communique was worded as follows : 

44 Agreement was reached on the problems relevant to the associa- 
tion of overseas territories with the Common Market. It was agreed 
that the treaties should embody those principles expressing the 
willingness of the six countries to associate their overseas territories 
with the Common Market and to contribute to the economic and 
social investments required for the development of these territories. 
A first convention, concluded for five years and attaohed to the 
treaty, will detoe tho terms of tho application of these principles. 
It wiU lay down tho participation of tho momber-States in tho big 
Investment effort they are prepared to make in favour of the oversea 
territories. The convention will also establish the methods whereby 
the markets Of member-Btates and oversea territories shall be pro- 
gressively opened to reciprocal exchanges. Before the expiry of this 
first convention a new agreement will be negotiated within the 
Gounoil of Ministers [l*e. of the Common Market]. 

“ It was further agreed that the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity [Euratom) shall have property rights in special fissile 
materials. 

44 At the end of this meeting the Ministers took note that their 
work, conducted under the active leadership of M. Spaak, is suffi- 
ciently advanced to allow the results to be submitted shortly to their 
respective Councils of Ministers, and to hope that the two treaties 
may her signed shortly in Borne, 


The six Heads of Government reaffirmed the intention of their 
Governments to pursue their efforts for an even closer European 
integration, towards which the Euratom and Common Market treaties 
will constitute a decisive step.” 

Authoritative press reports on the European Investment 
h und for the oversea territories of member-countries during 
the first five-year period stated that it would amount to 
$580,000,000 (£207,000,000). Of this sum, France and Western 
Germany would each contribute $200,000,000, Belgium and the 
Netherlands each $70,000,000, Italy $40,000,000, and Luxem- 
burg $1,250,000. These figures represented a compromise 
between a French proposal for $500,000,000 excluding her own 
contribution, and a German proposal for $500,000,000 inclu- 
ding the French contribution. 

As regards the distribution of the fund, $512,000,000 would 
go to French overseas territories (mainly in Africa and Mada- 
gascar), $85,000,000 to Dutch overseas territories (Surinam and 
Netherlands New Guinea), $30,000,000 to the Belgian Congo, 
and $5,000,000 to Italian Somaliland. 

Franco would thus rocoivo $312,000,000 over and above her 
contribution, in tho following instalments : first year $30,250,000 ; 
second your $40,250,000 ; third year $50,250,000 ; fourth year 
$70,250,000; fifth year $120,250,000. Italy would receive $35,000,000 
loss than her contribution, Belgium $35,000,000 less, and the 
Netherlands $35,000,000 loss. The German Federal Republic and 
Luxemburg (which have no oversea territories) would receive nothing 
in return for their contribution. 

In return for scouring foreign Investments, France would pro- 
gressively open her overseas markets to tho five other member- 
countries. Tariffs and quota restrictions would be lowered over a 
period of 15 years, and tariffs would simultaneously be raised on 
oolonial products ontering the Common Market from outside sources. 

The French Government had earlier submitted a memoran- 
dum to the other governments for the inclusion of her overseas 
territories in the Common Market for a trial period of five years. 

The plan envisaged (a) that during tho flvo-year period tariffs and 
other forms of discrimination whioli prevented European goods from 
circulating in tho French ovorsoas territories should be reduced ; 
(6) that the other five member-countries should simultaneously 
oxtend to the oversea territories tho same advantages as those which, 
by virtuo of tho Common Market Treaty, would be current within 
the European oommunity ; and (c) that the other countries would 
contribute an average of $35,000,000 annually over the five-year 
period to an investment fund. 

In opposition to this scheme the West German delegation 
proposed not merely that the figure of $500,000,000 should 
include the French contribution, but that it should take the 
form of a simple aid programme, without any “political 
strings ” and without the removal of tariffs or integration of 
economies. 

Previous Ministerial Meetings. 

Prior to the various meetings, the Foreign Ministers of the 
six Powers had held further meetings to discuss various points 
which had arisen during the work of the Inter-Governmental 
Committee in Brussels. In addition, M. Spaak had had 
discussions with Netherlands Ministers at The Hague, while 
M. Mollet and Dr. Adenauer had met in Paris. 

Foreign. Ministers* Paris Meeting, October 1956. The communique 
issued after this meeting (held on Oot. 20-21) stated that the Foreign 
Ministers had received a report from M. Spaak on the work of the 
experts engaged in drafting the Euratom and Common Market 
treaties in Brussels. After discussion, they had come to the conclusion, 
that although agreement had been reached on many points, there 
remained “a number of divergencies'* that would necessitate 
consultation with their respective Governments. 

It was reported in the Press that the main subjects discussed by 
the Ministers had been (a) the conditions regarding the harmonization 
of wages and social charges which France wished to be met in con- 
nexion with the proposed Common Market , (5) the question of including 
overseas territories in the Common Market , (c) the problem of the 
ownership and purchase of fissile material ; (d) a proposal put forward 
by the “Action Committee for a United States of Europe” regarding 
the appointment of a committee of 44 three wise men” for the 
Euratom project. 

Foreign Ministers* Brussels Meetings, January-February 1957. As 
a result of these meetings, held on Jan. 28 and Feb. 4, the Foreign 
Ministers reached agreement on all outstanding problems concerning 
the Common Market and Euratom, except for the question of the 
inclusion of overseas territories and the ownership of fissile material. 

Press reports stated that the subjects on which solutions had been 
reached Included the future common tariff vis-h-vis third countries ; 
details of the gradual reduction of Customs duties and import 
restrictions between the six member-countries during the 15-year 
transitional period ; the establishment of a consultative committee 
to advise the European Commission (the executive organ of the 
Common Market) on such questions as competition, non-diBcrimina- 
tlon, free exchanges of goods, etc. ; transport policy ; the composition 
of the Euratom-Common Market Assembly ; and the membership 
of the Council of Ministers for the two institutions. 
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M. Spaak’s Hague Visit. M. ftpaak’s discussions with Netherlands 
Ministers (on Fed). 3) concerned a number of Common Market 
problems such as the inclusion of agriculture, the question of a 
common tariff vta-A-tus non-member countries, and the eventual 
association of overseas territories with the Common Market. 

It was reported in the Press that the Netherlands Government 
had opposed any restrictions on the Common Market principle for 
agricultural products ; that it favoured a lower common tariff than 
Franco was willing to apply ; and that it was also reluctant to assume 
political commitments through the inclusion of Franck overseas 
territories. 

Mollct- Adenauer Meeting. A statement issued after this meeting 
(which took place in Paris on Nov. 6) said that the two Heads of 
Government had had " vory satisfactory ” conversations about 
Euratom and the Common Market, which should make it possible to 
overcome the difficulties encountered by the conference of the six 
Foreign Ministers on Oct. 21. The statement added : 

** They have expressed their grave concern that the oo -operation of 
the Western Powers may not kavo been hitherto affirmed with 
sufficient force. In an atmosphere of complete mutual oonhdonoo, 
the two Hoads of Government have oxprossed the wish that a soli- 
darity should affirm itself in future without default, not only between 
the European Powers, but also with all the Powers of the Atlantic 
alliance and those of the free world. 

“ As for themselves, the two Governments will spare no effort to 
aohieve this result, whioh they consider to be of vital importance. 
To this end they propose that meetings at ministerial level should be 
held periodically between the two Powers concerned." 

Three-Man Committee on Euratom. 

A committee of “ three wise men,” as proposed by the 
Action Committee for a United States of Europe on Sept. 20 
(see above), was appointed on Nov. 10, 1950, at a meeting of 
the Brussels Inter-Governmental Committee attended by the 
Foreign Ministers of the six “Messina Powers.” 

A communiqud stated that the committee would consist of 
M. Louis Armand (Franco), Horr Franz Etzol (Gorman Federal 
Republic) and Professor Franoosco Giordani (Italy) ; that it would 
work “ within the framework of the Brussels Conference under the 
chairmanship of M. Spaak " ; and that it would ** report within two 
months on the amount of nuclear energy which could be produced In 
the near future by the six countries, and on the moans which should 
bo employed to aohieve this." The Oommitteo would “ seek Informa- 
tion from the competent authorities as to tho prospects regarding 
energy requirements, sources of onorgy, and atomic energy pro- 
grammes in the countries concerned,” and bad boon authorized 
“ to approach the competent authorities of third countries in order 
to gather the information necessary for the successful fulfilment of 
its task." 

M. Armand is president of the Industrial Development Oommitteo 
of the Frenoh Atomic Energy Commission, and president of the 
French National Railways ; Herr Etzol is vice-president of the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community ; and Pro- 
fessor Giordani is president of the Italian National Research Counoil, 
and had previously been president of the Italian National Committee 
for Nudear Research. 

At the invitation of Mr. Dulles (the U.S. Secretary of State) 
and Admiral Strauss (chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission) the three-man committee visited the U.S.A. 
from Feb. 8-18. A joint communiqud was issued on Feb, 8 
by the State Department, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Committee saying that the United States anticipated 
“ active association ” in Euratom. The communiqud was 
worded as follows : 

" (1) A Committee appointed by the Governments of Belgium, 
Franoe, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands, whioh 
are negotiating the Treaty for a European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom), has concluded its official visit to Washington. 
The Committee . . . colled upon President Eisenhowor, the Sooretary of 
State, and the Chairman of tho U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
and held dlsoussions with offioials of the Department of State and 
the Commission. 

" (2) The Committee's task is to determine the extent to whioh 
atomic power can meet Europe's growing energy needs. The avail- 
ability and cost of energy has become a limiting faotor on the growth 
of Europe's economic strength and welfare. The Committee's review 
of needs and possibilities has led it to adopt as an objective the 
stabilization of fuel imports early in the 1960's. To meet this target 
would require that nuclear power plants with a total generating 
capacity of 15,000,000 lew. be installed within the next ten years. 

“ (3) Examination of the Committee's programme indicates that 
its objective is feasible. Under present circumstances the avail- 
ability of nuclear fuels is not considered to be a limiting factor. A 
joint group of experts to be designated by the Committee and the 
fU.H.l Atomic Energy Commission will continue to examine the 
technical problems posed by the Committee's objective. 

“ (4) The Committee pointed out that the Atomlo Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom) which will result from the present Brussels 
negotiations provides tho framework and the stimulus required to 
realize the Committee's objective. It would mobilize in Europe the 
technical and industrial resources required, and would provide a 
political entity competent to afford adequate safeguards and to 
enter into comprehensive and practical engagements with tho U.S. 
Government. 


** (6) Tho U.S. Government welcomes the initiative taken in tho 
Committee's proposal for a bold and imaginative application of 
nuclear onorgy. On Fob. 22, 1 ‘resident Eisenhower, in 

announcing the allocation of 20,000 kilograms of (Uranium) 7-235 for 
sale or lease outside the C.H.A. for peaceful purposes, stated : * Nigni- 
fleont aelions are under way to create an international agency and an 
integrated community for Western Europe to develop peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. The United States welcomes this progress and will 
co-operate with such agencies when they come Into existence.’ Tho 
U.S. A. anticipates active association in the achievement of the 
Committee's objective and foresees a fruitful two-way exchange of 
experience and technical development. . . " 

French National Assembly Support for Common Market. 

At the end of a two-day debate (Jan. 22-28), the French 
National Assembly adopted by 822 voles to 207 an ordre 
du jour expressing general agreement with the project for a 
European Common Market, subject to certain conditions. 
The resolution was presented by a number of deputies all of 
whom were delegates either to the Council of Europe or to the 
Assembly of the European Goal and Steel Community, the 
sponsors including Socialists, Radicals, and Independents, 
The ordre du jour was worded as follows : 

** The National Assembly . , . welcomes tho progress whioh has 
been made toward a treaty for a European Common Market which 
will guarantee tho essential Interests of tho French economy, and 
calls upon tho Government to continue the negotiations with a view 
to obtaining, before tho signature of the treaty : 

“ (1) Confirmation of the agreement already reached by experts 
with regard to tho harmonization of chanm mlarialm " (i.e. equal 
pay for men and women, and adoption of the French system of 
overtime pay] ; 

“ (2) A system of long-term contracts guaranteeing prices of 
agricultural products before the end of the first stage of the transi- 
tional period [I.©, from four to six years!, and the progressive replace- 
ment of national market organizations for farm products by European 
organizations whioh will give no less security than hitherto, but on 
the basis of a European agricultural policy " ; 

“ (3) As regards oversea territories, to ensure that their association 
with the Common Market should bo regulated by treaty on the basis 
of tho principles laid down by the Government " [namely, that since 
all six of the " Messina Powers " would have access to this large 
market, they should all make a suitable contribution to oversea 
investment and offer substantial markets themselves to the oversea 
territories a principle enunciated by M. Mollet In his speech to 
the National Assembly!, 

“ Tho Assembly also asks that the negotiations for tho creation of 
a Free Trade Area, whioh Should include Great Britain and whioh 
should contain guarantees equivalent to those envisaged for the 
Common Market Treaty, should be pursued with determination and 
brought to a successful conclusion as soon os possible ; 

“ In view of tho perspectives opened by the Common Market, the 
Assembly calls upon the Government to pursuo an investment policy 
aimed at tho modernization of the French economy and the estab- 
lishment of equilibrium in the balance of payments." 

Much of the debate was concerned with the British attitude, 
and, in particular, with the British plan for a Free Trade 
Area— a matter first raised by M. Mend^s- France, who 
expressed concern lest the Common Market project should 
prejudice the British proposals for a Free Trades Area, and who 
voted against the ordre du jour . M. Mollet, however, denied 
that France had to make a choice between “ two methods of 
co-operation, *’ since if the Common Market failed to come into 
existence the Free Trade Area would be no more than a 
dream.” After describing the Common Market and the 
Free Trade Area as complementary, he said that, with 
British agreement, a clause would be included in the Common 
Market Treaty allowing for modifications which the subsequent 
creation of a Free Trade Area might make necessary* 

M. Mollet, in winding up the debate, admitted that France was 
taking a risk in joining the Common Market, but suggested that 
there was no alternative If she was to continue her policy of Industrial 
and agricultural expansion. Even if France chose to stand out of 
the Common Market, she could not prevent Its creation by the other 
five Powers, who were determined to create a larger trading area. 
Moreover, the Idea of a wide free area was supported by Great Britain 
and the other O.E.E.O, countries. 

The 822 deputies approving the ordre du jour comprised 
98 Socialists, 78 M.R.P., 70 Independents (Conservatives), 
24 Radicals, 11 dissident Radicals, 18 U.D.S.R., 11 paysam , 
three Social Republicans, and iva non-imcrUs. The 207 
opposing votes comprised 149 Communists and progressist**, 
86 Poujadists, 14 Radicals (including M, Mcndbs-France), and 
a few U.S.D.R., Social Republican and non»imcrit deputies. 
Thirty deputies voluntarily abstained from voting (including 
11 Independents), while 17 took no port in the vote (among 
them 12 Social Republicans) and 16 were absent.-— (O.E.E.C. 
Information Division, Paris - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Frankfurter Alige- 
meine Zeitung - Corriere della Sera, Milan - Algemeen Handels- 
blad, Amsterdam - New York Times) (Prey. rep. 15137 A.) 
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a. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Estimates, 1957-58. - 
Growth of Expenditure on Social Services. - Increase in 
Price of School Meals and Welfare Milk. - Higher National 
Health Service Contributions. - Supplementary Civil 
and Defence Estimates, 1:956-57. 

Mr. Tliorncyeroft, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced in the House of Commons on Fob. 19 that the total 
Estimates of civil expenditure in 1957-58 (excluding defence 
expenditure by the Ministries of Supply and Defence, as well 
as self-balancing expenditure) would be £2,054,000,000, an 
increase of £110,000,000 over the total Estimates (including 
Supplenientaries) for 1950-57, or of £173,000,000 over the 
original Estimates for that year. He also announced economy 
measures affecting school meals, welfare milk, and National 
Health Service contributions, intended to moderate the last- 
growing burden of social service expenditure, and estimated to 
save about £37,000,000 in 1957-58 and about £57,000,000 in a 
full year. 

Mr. Thomeycroft explained that the main items in the increase 
in Civil Estimates for 1957-58 wore for Education (£(53,000,000), 
the National Health Service (£49,000,000), and Atoxuio Energy 
(£31,000,000). The Social Services as a whole showed an increase of 
£146,000,000 over the original Estimates for 1956-57 — largely duo to 
higher prices, salaries, and wages, but in part also to increases in the 
number of children to ho educated and in the use being made of the 
National Health Service. Grants to Local Authorities for other 
services, as well as for education, showed “ a marked upward 
tendency/* 

The Chancellor continued : 1 2 3 * * * * * * * * * * 14 Although much of this expenditure — 
particularly that on the programmes of atomic energy and technical 
education— Is of a productive character, yet the very largo aud 
continuing increase In our total expenditure, Defence and Civil, 
imposes a burden on fclio economy which the Government cannot 
Ignore. It also represents a throat to the high level of public and 
private Investment on which productivity depends/* 

After referring to Mr, Sandys* statement [in the Defence debate on 
Eeb. 13— see 15408 A] that a comprehensive review of the Defence 
programme was In progress, Mr. Thornoyoroft stated that although it 
was impossible to announce the figures for Defence expenditure for 
1957-58, they would bo less than the original figure of £1,500,000,000 
for 1956-57. The amounts of the full Estimates would he published 
In a Defence White Paper before the end of March. It would, however, 
ho wrong for the Government to seek to meet its difficulties by 
making changes In defence policy alone, and on the Civil side It had 
therefore decided to make changes In three fields, as follows : 

(1) In tho field of local Government finance It was proposed to 
Introduce, among other measures, a general grant in substitution for 
a number of percentage grants. This should introduce a stabilizing 
Influence In the Control Government's contribution to local 
expenditure* 

(2) The Government had reviewed tho subsidies Involved whore 
supplies were provided by tho State below cost, and had decided 
on tho following measures : 

(a) From April 1 tho price of welfare milk provided for children up 
to five, and to expectant mothers, would he increased from Hd. to id. 
a pint, roughly half Its cost. There would bo corresponding increases 
ha tbo price of national dried milk. The saving was estimated at 
£14,000,600. 

( h ) Tho charge for school meals would be Increased by 2d. to la., 
also from April 1, Existing arrangements for hardship [under which 
8* per cent of tho 3,000,000 children taking school meals have them 
free! would bo continued. Estimated saving— £3,500,000. 

(3) Finally, the Government had decided to introduce legislation 
to establish a separate National Health Service contribution towards 
the growing cost of tho Service. 

The Chancellor explained that when tho N.H.S. was Introduced it 
was expected to cost £175,000,000 a year, but by 1949-50 the cost 
had risen to £450,000,000. Ho continued : “ At that time Sir 
Stafford Oripps was so concerned by this that in 1950 he imposed a 
colling of £400,000,000 on Exchequer expenditure below which the 
cost of Improvements and extensions to the Service had to he 
contained. In 1957-58 the total oost of the Service will he £690,000,000. 
Toward this, as things stand now, £40,000,000 would come from the 
contribution made from tho National Insurance Fund — lOd. in respect 
of the adult man and lesser sums in respect of other contributors. 
£100,000,000 would come from a variety of other reoeipts (including 
charges to patients) and the whole of the balance of £550,000,000 — 
or £49,000,000 above last year— 'would be provided by general 
taxation. 

** The alternatives to this Increase in the oharge on the Exchequer 
are to reduce the scope of tho Service, to charge more to patients, or 
to Increase the contribution. It Is widely believed that the National 

Health Servloe Is paid for by weekly contributions. This is not so. 

The contribution has never paid for more than a small proportion of 

the oost of the Servloe, and this proportion has steadily declined 

each year. 

« When the original National Health Servloe Bills were before 

Parliament, it was expected that the Fund's contribution would 

provide about one-flfth of the gross cost of the Service. Today it 

provides only about one-seventeenth. We therefore propose to 

inorease the contribution by XOd. in respect of an adult man, and by 


smaller sums iu respeot of adult women and juveniles. The employer 
will pay the same proportionate share as at present. Our purpose is 
to establish a separate National Health Service contribution toward 
the cost of the Service. Next year, the contributory element will rise 
from ono-seventeenth to about one-ninth of the gross cost of the 
Service. Separate legislation for this purpose will be introduced as 
soon as possible. The change will provide an additional £40,000,000 
for tho Exchequer in a full year. In the meantime, no credit has been 
taken in the Estimates for the relief to the Exchequer next year 
[1957-58], which wo hope will be about £20,000,000/* 

Tho Chancellor's announcement was strongly criticized on behalf 
of the Opposition by Mr. Harold Wilson, who declared that the 
Government had completely failed to control inflation and were 
“ taking it out on those who can least afford to pay/' He called for 
undertakings that there would be no reduction in the total grant for 
local authorities as compared with 1956-57, and no increase in 
charges under the National Health Service. He also asked the 
Chancellor to estimate the effect of the proposals regarding welfare 
milk and school meals on the living costs of families with young 
children, and warned him of the possible repercussions of the increase 
in N.II.S. contributions on the wage-price spiral. 

Mr. Thorneycroft, in reply, said that the general grants to local 
authorities would not be in effect in 1956-57. The cost of the 
increased milk and school-meals prices would he 2s. for a family of 
two children, including one at sohool, and 2s. lOd. for a family of 
three children, two of them at sohool. As to the effect of the increase 
in N H.S. contributions, ho contended that lOd. was “ not un- 
reasonable," and that “ when dealing with a service which is costing 
£690,000,000, compared with £175,000,000 when it was introduced, 
it is not unreasonable to go back to the traditional arrangement 
whereby people contribute a little when they are well to enable them 
to ho looked after when they are ill." He refused to give any 
assurance that there would be no increase in charges under the 
National Health Service. 


Government expenditure in 1957-58 on Civil and Revenue 
departments and the Ministry of Defence was estimated in the 
Civil Vote on Account (published on Feb. 20) at £3,197,000,000, 
compared with £3,059,000,000 in 195G-57. 


The total included (in addition to the £2,654,000,000 mentioned by 
Mr. Thornoyoroft on Fob. 19) self -balancing expenditure of 
£307,000,000 for the Post Office, £218,000,000 for Defence items 
included In the Ministry of Supply Vote, and £18,000,000 for tho 
Ministry of Defenoe. The largest single estimate (£550,000,000) was 
for the National Health Servico, hut the biggest increase (nearly 
.£42,000,000) shown by any one service was for Education and tho 
Universities. Tho estimated expenditure on the prinoipal social 
services, with tho Increases on the corresponding expenditure for 
1956-57, aro shown in the following table : 


Service 

National Health Service 
Education and Universities 
National Insurance and Family 

Allowances 

National Assistance 
War Pensions, &o. 

Housing 


1957-58 

£ 

55 0.100.000 

445.000. 000 

225.400.000 

133.000. 000 

88.025.000 

79.060.000 


Increase (+) 
or decrease ( — ) 
£ 

+21,600,000 

+41,900,000 

+ 5,600,000 
+ 3,800,000 
+ 1,426,000 
+ 2,081,000 


Other prinoipal items (1956-57 figures in parentheses) were : 
Ministry of Supply, £252,000,000 (£222,000,000) ; Agriculture and 
Food, grants and subsidies, £208,000,000 (£222,000,000) ; Exchequer 
Grants, £104,730,000 (£85,510,000); War Pensions, £88,020,000 
(£89,450,000); Housing, £79,050,000 (£76,970,000); Roads, 

£67,620,000 (£54,380,000); Police, £47,890,000 (£46,670,000); 

Broadcasting, £30,840,000 (£29,340,000). 


Supplementary Estimates, 1956-57. 

Supplementary Civil Estimates for 1956-57, amounting to 
£94,400,000 and bringing the total of revised and supple- 
mentary Estimates for the current year to £107,360,796, were 
published on Feb. 6. 

The largest single item was £26,900,000 for the National Health 
Service, including £15,000,000 for hospital running costs, £8,000,000 
for drugs, appliances, and medicines, and £2,900,000 and £1,600,000 
respectively for additional payments to doctors and dentists. Other 
items included £12,000,000 for pay increases in the Civil Service, 
£10,100,000 for Education, £8,500,000 for the Ministry of Supply, and 
£3,700,000 for the Atomic Energy Authority. Smaller sums included 
£750,000 for the relief of distressed British subjects in the Middle 
East, £500,000 for aid to Hungarian refugees, and £140,000 for an 
advance on aocount of the U.K. subscription to the U.N. Emergency 
Force in the Middle East. 

Supplementary Estimates for the Army and the Royal Navy 
for 1956-57 were published on Jan. 28 and Feb. 19 respectively, 
and are summarized below : 


Army. The total of the Supplementary Estimates was £39,000,000, 
required to cover additional expenditure of £48,000,000 (less savings) 
and increased appropriations amounting to £9,000,000. The cost to 
the Army of the “ Suez emergency " was given as £29,900,000, 
including an additional £11,000,000 for movement of stores and 
£2,500,000 extra for movement of troops by sea and air. Apart from 
the Suez expenditure, the largest individual increases were £10,000,000 
for deliveries of stores ordered in earlier years and nearly £8,000,000 
to cover higher prices, wages, and freights. 
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Royal Navy. The Supplementary Estimates totalled £11,000,000, 
required to cover Increased expenditure (partly oiTaot by economies) 
of £11,500,000 on account of higher wages, priocH, and freights; 
£3,000,000 payments to the Atomic Energy Authority, the 
Ministry of Supply, and certain oil companies ; and £2,000,000 for 
additional expenditure arising out of the 8uox emergency. 

Mr. Handy®, the Minister of Defence, stated in a written 
answer on Jan. 28 that the total cost of the Suez operations 
was estimated at “ about £85,000,000.”-* (Treasury Dress 
Oliiee - Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. 1956-57 Civil Estimates, 14738 B ; Defence 

Estimates, 14773 A.) 

A. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, Jamiary- 
February 1957. - British Book Production in 1956. 

Selected books published m Great Britain, the United States, 
and France are given below : 

Great Britain. Appleton, Sir Edward— " Science and the Nation/’ 
The B.B.C. Keith Lectures for I960. (Edinburgh University Press, 
10s. (Id.) 

do Beauvoir, Simone — " The Mandarins.” Translated from the 
French. (Collins, 18s ). Prix Goncourt Award for 1956. 

Bonnard, Andr6— “ Greek Civilization: Volume 1 — From the 
Iliad to the Parthenon.” Translated from the French. (Allen and 
Unwin, 30s.) 

Bryant, Arthur— " Tho Turn of the Tide.” Based on the War 
Diaries of Field-Marshal Viscount AlanTbrooko. (Collins, 30s.) 

Carrington, Richard — " Mermaids and Mastodons : A Book of 
Natural and Unnatural History.” (Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 

Chute, J.B. — " Groenwillow.” A Novel of American Rural Life. 
(Robert Hale, 10s. 6d.) 

Collier, Basil— " Oillolal History of the Second World War : The 
Defence of tho United Kingdom.” (1I.M. Stationery Office, 50s.) 

Constance, Arthur—" Tho Inexplicable Sky.” (Werner Laurie, 21s.) 

Cooke, (John— " Tho Lifo of Richard Stafford Crlpps,” (lloddor 
and Stoughton, 30s.) 

Cottrell, Leonard— " Seeing Roman Britain.” (Evans, 21s.) 

Crompton, John—" Tho Living Sea.” (Collins, 15s.) 

Elvin, Harold—" Tho Ride to Chandigarh.” (Macmillan, 25s.) 

Hoohling, A. A. and Mary — " The Last Voyage of tho Lusitania.” 
(Longmans, 10s.) 

Iromonger, Lucille--" The Ghosts of Versailles.” (Faber and 
Faber, 21s.) 

Mastorman, ,T. (!,~ "Tho Case of the Four Friends.” (lloddor 
and Stoughton, I2 h. (id.) 

Mikes, George—" The Hungarian Revolution.” (Andr6 Deutsoh, 
12s. 64.) 

Moore, Bernard—" Tho Second Lesson : Seven Years at the 
United Nations.” (Macmillan, 2fis.) 

Morgan, Charles—" Challenge to Venus.” (Macmillan, 15s.) 

Neale, J.E.— " Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1584-1601.” 
(Cape, 30s.) 

Patterson, Sheila—" The Last Trek : A Study of the Boor People 
and the Afrikaner Nation.” (Routlodge and Kogcn Paul, 28s.) 

Roskill, Captain—" The War at Sea, 1939-1945 : Tho Period of 
Balance.” (H.M. Stationery Office, 42s.) 

Spoalght, Robert— "The Life of Hilaire Bolloo.” (Hollis and 
Carter, 30s.) 

Somervell, D. O,—" A Study of History, by Arnold J. Toynbee : 
Abridgement of Volumes VII-X.” (Oxford University Press, 25s.) 

Templowood, Viscount (Sir Samuel Hoaro)- Empire of the Air : 
The Advent of tho Air Ago, 1922-1929.” (Collins, 21s.) 

West, Rebecca—" The Fountain Overflows.” (Macmillan, 16s.) 

United States. Powell, Richard—" Tho Philadelphian.” (Charles 
Soribnor’s Sons, Now York, $3.95) 

Russ, Martin—" Tho Last Parallel : A Marine’s War Journey.” 
(Rinehart, New York, $3,95) 

White, William S.— " Citadel : Tho Story of tho U.S. Senate.” 
(Harper and Brothers, Now York, $3.75) 

France. Gaissoau, Pierro-Domlniquo— " Visa pour lo pr5hlstoire : 
Shangrila, la valldo perdue do Nouvolle-GuinOe.” (Albin Michel, 
Paris) 

Jouhandoau, Marcel— " Nouvelles images do Paris.” (Gallimard, 
Paris, 420 francs) 

Manton, Jo— "Un destin ; Albert Schweitzer.” (Albin Michel, 
Paris, 600 francs) 

Parinaud, Andr<§— " L’ affaire Minou Drouet.” (Julllard, Paris, 
450 francs) 

The number of new books published in Britain during 1956 
was 19,107 (including 5,802 reprints or now editions), the 
biggest categories being fiction (8,448), children’s books (1,754), 
educational (1,700) and religious (1,035). 

All those categories allowed somo decline during the year, tho 
biggest absolute dooline being in Action (259). Other categories to 
show declines wore art and architecture, sociology, sports and, pas- 
times, and poetry and drama. Tho biggest proportionate increases 
were in travel and adventure, biography, medicine and surgery, 
natural history, and politics. 

The 1956 total was 855 fewer than in 1955 and 81 fewer than 
in 1954, hut was nevertheless the highest since 1987 with the 
exception of these two years.— (Ed. K.C.A. - The Bookseller) 

(Prev. rep, 15299 B ; Book Production, 14606 B.) 


B. AVIATION. — Inauguration of Trans-polar Air 
Service between Denmark and Japan. 

The lirst commercial air service between Europe and Japan 
via the North Pole was inaugurated on Feb. 24 by the 
Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS), when l he airliner Guttorm 
Viking left Copenhagen (Kastrup airport) for Toldo. On the 
same day the airliner Heidar Viking left Toldo for Copenhagen 
to inaugurate the service in the reverse direction. The two 
airliners (both DC-7 Cloudmasters) passed each other in the 
vicinity or the North Pole, where they exchanged greetings, 
the Guttorm Viking arriving at Tokio in the scheduled time of 
30 hours and the Heidar Viking reaching Copenhagen 1 J hours 
behind schedule owing to adverse head-winds. 

The Guttorm Viking carried a crew of 12 Scandinavians, headed by 
a Danish chief pilot, and 47 passengers, among whom were Prince 
Axel of Denmark, Hr. Hans Christian Hansen (Prime Minister of 
Denmark), Dr. Halyard Lange (Foreign Minister of Norway), Hr, 
Llndoll (Swedish Minister without portfolio), ami Hr. Thor Heyerdahl, 
the Norwegian geographer and leader of the Kmi-TIkl Expedition. 
Passengers on the Haidar Viking included Prince Mikasa (youngest 
brother of the Emperor of Japan), Princess Mikasa, and Mr. Araki, 
the Japanese Minister of Transport, 

Tho Prime Minister of Denmark made a broadcast from the 
Guttorm Viking over the North Pole, carried by radio networks In 
28 countries, welcoming tho opening of the trans-polar service ns " a 
groat pioneering exploit ” and a token of international co-operation. 
Over the Pole Hr. Hanson released by parachute a canister containing 
tho United Nations Bag, tho text of Ids broadcast., and microfilmed 
copies of pages from tho Jan. 1, 1957, edition (if 700 newspapers In 
many languages. 

The Copenluigcn-Tokio trans-polar service shortens the 
journey from Europe to the Far East by roughly one-quarter 
as compared with the present southerly route via India, 
cutting the distance from 10,800 to under 8,000 statute miles 
and reducing the time from 52 to 80 hours. From Copenhagen 
the route runs to the west of the Norwegian coast, thence over 
Spitsbergen, the Arctic Ocean, and the North Pole, thence 
across Alaska, and finally along a route running near the 
Aleutians and on to Toldo. There is only one stop m rout r for 
refuelling— at Anchorage, Alaska, The service will operate 
twice weekly in both directions,— (Politlkcn, Copenhagen - 
Berlingske Tidondo, Copenhagen - Aftenposteu, Oslo) 

(Prev. rep. Trans-Polar Air Service®, 14359 C j 139x6 D.) 

C. WESTERN GERMANY - UNITED KINGDOM. — 
Reciprocal Social Security Agreement®. 

Reciprocal agreements on social security were signed in 
London on Dec, 18, 1950, by Mr, Selwyn Lloyd, the ILK. 
Foreign Secretary, and Herr S torch, the German Federal 
Minister of Labour. 

Tho first agreement, covering unemployment Insurance and 
assistance, will enable nationals of one country living in tho other to 
have their record® of employment and insurance contributions in 
both countries taken into account If they become unemployed and 
claim benefit in either country, Tho second agreement covers benefits 
under tho National Insurance and Industrial Injuries schemes, and 
provides for insurance In both countries to be taken into account 
when a person claims benefit under the scheme of either country. 
Each country also undertook to pay certain benefits In the other 
country to people qualifying for them* 

A protocol on health services entitles TLK. nationals taking up 
employment in Germany, and certain groups of National Insurance 
beneficiaries, to take advantage of the German health services, In 
return for reciprocal National Health Service facilities for Germans 
employed in Britain. 

The agreements take effect <m ratification by both countries. 
(Ministry of Labour Gazette - Frankfurter AUgemeino Zeitimg) 

D. INDIA. — Control over Movement of Pakistani 
and South African National®. 

Under a presidential Ordinance which came into force on 
Jan. 80, the Government of India was empowered (a) to 
exercise some control over the movements of Commonwealth 
nationals in India similar to the control of movements of 
foreigners ; (b) to exempt from such control citizens of any 
Commonwealth country, or any individual foreigner. 

By a separate Order the Government exempted citizens of all 
Commonwealth countries from the purview of the Ordinance, except 
those of Pakistan and South Africa. Tide meant that all Pakistani 
and South African nationals entering India with valid passports 
would have to register with the authorities and report their move- 
ments to the police, like other foreigners, and that they could be 
deported if they overstayed the period of their visas. 

It was explained that the Ordinance [which amended the 
Foreigners Act of 1946 and th® Registration of Foreigners Act 
of 1989] had been issued because a Bill on similar lines, intro- 
duced in the last session of Parliament, could not be passed for 
lack of time.— (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
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A. ITALY. — Political Developments. - Negotiations 
for Reunification of Italian Socialist Parties. - New 
“ Consultation Agreement” between Communists and 
u Nenni Socialists.” - Abandonment of “ Unity of Action ” 
Pact. - Differences between w Nenni ” and u Saragat ” 
Socialist Parties. - Signor Saragat’s Insistence on Non- 
collaboration with Communists as Pre-condition for 
Socialist Unification. - Signor Togliatti’s Declaration on 
Communist Policy. - Signor Reale expelled from Com- 
munist Party. « Restoration of Relations between Italian 
and Yugoslav Communists. 

Important developments in the Italian political situation 
during the past six months are described below under cross- 
headings. They relate principally to (1) the attempts to bring 
about the reunification of the two Italian Socialist parties— 
the left-wing Italian Socialist Party headed by Signor Pietro 
Nenni, and the Social Democratic Party headed by Signor 
Giuseppe Saragat ; (2) relations between tlie Italian Communist 
party and the “ Nenni ” Socialists ; and (8) developments within 
the Italian Communist party. 

Negotiations for Unification of Italian Socialist Parties. 

Kxploratory discussions, aimed at ending the schism between 
the two Italian Socialist parties, were, undertaken in Rome 
from Aug. 80-Sepl. 0, 1956, by M. Pierre Commin (assistant 
secretary of the Preach Socialist party), acting on behalf of 
Mr. Morgan Phillips, secretary-general of the Committee of the 
International Socialist Conference (Oomisco). 

M. Commin had previously visited Italy during the summer In a 
private capacity, and had established contacts with Rignor Nenni 
and Signor Saragat. Ills subsequent mission on behalf of (Jomisoo 
was carried out with the approval of the Labour and Socialist parties 
of Western Europe and at the Invitation of the two Italian parties. 
Signori Nenni and Saragat laid had a personal mooting on Aug. 27-28 
- * their first since 1947, when the " Saragat " Socialists broke away 
from the " Norm! " Socialists after the latter hacl allied themselves 
with tho Communists. 

During his visit to Home M. Commin presided over round- 
table discussions between leaders of the two Socialist parties, and 
also had a number of meetings with Signor Nenni, Signor Saragat, 
and other leaders of the two parties— including Signor Vigorelli, 
the Social Democratic Minister of Labour, and Signor Ignazio 
Silone, the eminent writer and a supporter of Signor Saragat. 
Before leaving for Paris, M. Commin received memoranda from 
Signori Nenni and Saragat outlining the views of the two parties 
on the question of retmi (lea lion. 

Nenni Memorandum. Tlvo principal points made by Signor Nenni 
were as follows : (1) a united Socialist party, if created, should 
abandon the policy of cmtrimw (i.c. collaboration with the Christian 
Democrats and other Contra parties) and should work for the oreation 
of "a now majority capable of applying tho Constitution in its 
entirety " ; (2) in international affairs, a united party should promote 
" an active policy of diUmte and peace aimed at overcoming the 
division of the world into opposing military blocs " ; (3) all Italian 
workers should be grouped into " a single united trad© union federa- 
tion, autonomous and independent of party, of which the Italian 
General Confederation of Labour (O.G.I.L.) represents the natural 
and democratic base/' 

Tho programme outlined by Signor Nenni called, by implication, 
for two major concessions by the Soeial Democrats. Firstly, the 
insistence on the abandonment of centrismo meant that Signor 
BaragaVs party was asked to give up its collaboration with the 
Government, In which the " Saragat " Socialists are allied with the 
Christian Democrats and tho Liberals. Secondly, the support expressed 
for the O.G.I.L. meant that Soeial Democratic workers were being 
called upon to leave their own labour federation and to join one of 
extreme Left-wing character. 

[Thor© are two main trad© union organizations in Italy : (1) the 
Oonfcdera&ione Generate Italiana dd Lamro (O.G.I.L.), representing 
the Communist and Left-wing (Nenni) Socialist workers, and (2) the 
Oo 7 ifedera&tone Italiana dm, Sindacati dd Lavoratori (C.S.I.L.), repre- 
senting the non-Communist uni ons*— Christ J an Democratic, Social 
Democratic, and Republican. See 10706 B,] 

Saragat Memorandum. The chief points made by Signor Saragat 
wer© (1) the ©omplote acceptance of democratic principles, and 
" the exclusion of all Popular Front formulas both as regards elections 
and the composition of a Government (2) a foreign policy which 
would not only promote international peace and the relaxation of 
tension, as urged by Signor Nenni, but would also be based on " the 
solidarity of tho democratic world " and on Italy's full co-operation 
with the West ; (3) trad© union unity " within the framework of an 
organisation which, free from party ties, will represent permanently 
th© interests of the working classes and will have a clearly democratic 
internal structure." 

Signor Saragat's insistence on the "exclusion of aU Popular 
Front formulas " meant, by implication, that the Nenni Socialists 
were being called upon to abandon their alliance with the Communists 
as a condition of unification between the two Socialist parties. The 
** Saragat " memorandum also differed from Signor Nenni’ s 


proposals in laying emphasis upon continued Italian association 
with the West, and on a trade union federation with a " clearly 
democratic " structure. 

Before leaving Rome, M. Commin suggested a five-point 
programme on which the two Socialist parties should agree 
while working out the practical problems of reunification : 

(1) the cessation of “polemics” between the two parties; 

(2) efforts by both parties, ra dealing with day-to-day problems, 
to show that they were working for the same objectives ; 
(11) the preparation of a common economic and social pro- 
gramme ; (4) the preparation of a constitution for a reunified 
party ; (5) in the final phase, the convening of separate party 
congresses at which the decision should be taken to unite in a 
single party. 

New ** Consultation Agreement " between Nenni Socialists and 
Communists. - Abandonment of "Action Pact" of 1946. 

After a meeting on Oct. 4, 1956 between Signor Nenni and 
Signor Palmiro Togiiatti, the Communist leader, it was 
announced that the respective party directorates had agreed 
to examine “ new methods of consultation ” between the two 
parlies “ based upon working-class unity and taking into 
account changes in the situation.” On Oct. 7 the Communist 
party organ Unit a and the “ Nenni ” Socialist organ Avanti 
published the text of a new agreement replacing the “ unity 
of action ” pact concluded between the two parties in 1946 
(sec 8261 A), and worded as follows : 

" Tho Italian Socialist party and tho Italian Communist party . . . 
are agreed that changes in tho situation necessitate forms of colla- 
boration between them different from those established under the 
pact for unity of action concluded in 1946. Consequently, they have 
decided that co-operation between them shall take the form of 
consultations at the centre and in local organizations to examine 
problems of fundamental interest for tho working-class and of com- 
mon notion by all workers." 

Leaders of the Italian Socialist Parly emphasized that the 
“ unity of action ” pact of 1946 had become “ redundant ” ; 
that the new “ consultation agreement ” would make relations 
between the two parties more " elastic ” ; and that future contacts 
between them would be “ occasional ” and no longer “ regular ” 
as in the past. Writing in Avanti on Oct. 9, Signor Nenni 
pointed out that the two parties “ no longer have a common 
political platform ” and that the various organs set up in the 
past lo ensure unity of action “ no longer exist.” He defended 
the now “ consultation agreement” on the ground that both 
parties had “ common day-to-day problems to solve in the 
factories, villages, co-operatives, and trade unions.” 


Social Democratic Party’s Protest at M Consultation Agreement " 
between Nenni Socialists and Communists. 


The executive committee of the Social Democratic Party, 
meeting in special session in Rome on Oct. 5, 1956, denounced 
the new “ consultation agreement ” between the Communists 
and the “ Nenni ” Socialists as “ irreconcilable with the con- 
ditions which were adopted in the discussion between the two 
[Socialist] parties when they discussed their reunification.” 
Signor Saragat denounced what he described as Signor Nenni’ s 
“ capitulation ” to the Communists, declared that the future of 
the Social Democratic Party would not be “ mortgaged ” to 
the Communists, and urged his party to “ continue to fight 
alone for working-class unity through Democratic Socialism.” 
Pie and other party leaders insisted that there could be no 
question of reunification between the two Socialist parlies 
unless the “Nenni” Socialists unequivocally broke off all 
contacts with the Communists. 

After further discussions on Oct. 12, however, the executive 
committees of the “ Nenni ” and “ Saragat ” parties agreed 
to continue their negotiations on party reunification, and 
to set up a permanent committee — consisting of three members 
from each party— to study the ways and means to attain that 
objective. 

Signor Nenni emphasized in an Avanti article that th© “ consulta- 
tion agreement " with the Communists should not be considered an 
obstacle to the reunification of the two Socialist parties. He pointed 
out inter aha that the Italian Socialist party had not " bound " 
itself to the Co mmunis ts, and that there had been no intention of 
committing the Social Democrats to a " Popular Front " policy. 
Signor Saragat, however, retorted that " the pact uniting the 
Socialists and Communists must he denounced " and that all ties 
between those two parties "must be severed" before Socialist 
reunification could become a fact. 


The three " Saragat " members on th© joint reunification pre- 
fatory committee— Signor Giancarlo Matteotti (secretary-general 
! the Social Democratic Party), Signor Tanassi (a member of 
ie party directorate) and Signor Saragat himself— resigned from 
ie committee on Dec. 13 in protest at an Avanti article which 
3 C used Signor Saragat of “ blind support " for the Atlantic Pact 
ad " vulgar anti-Communism," 
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Italian Socialist Party Congress. - Approval for Signor Ncnni's Policy 
Statement. - Election of New Central Committee. 

The 82nd national congress of the Italian Socialist Tarty, 
held in Venice from Feb. 6-10, 1957, resulted in unanimous 
approval for a resolution (sponsored by Signor Nenni) calling 
inter alia for the reunification of the two Socialist parties, and 
pledging the Italian Socialist Tarty to democratic methods 
‘‘without reservation.” The congress was attended by Mr. 
Morgan Phillips, representing the Socialist International, and 
by observers from the Labour and Socialist parties of Western 
Europe, including Mr. Aneurin Bevan from Britain and 
M. Pierre Commin from France. 

The congress was opened with a speech by Signor Nenni, 
who spoke for nearly five hours. 

Signor Nenni claimed that the close co-operation between the 
Communists and the Italian Socialist Tarty had played an important 
part in “ saving democracy ” in Italy during the immediate post- 
war years. From 1953 onwards, however, the situation had changed 
and the tios between the two parties had become progressively 
loosoned, In its relations with tho Communists, the Socialist Party 
had now " passed from unity to froodom of action and initiative,” 
and the only remaining link between tho two parties was tho “ class 
solidarity ” whioh brought together Marxist and Christian workers 
in the face of “ common responsibilities, problems and struggles.” 
After denouncing tho Russian brand of “ reactionary ” Socialism, 
and describing the Soviet intervention in Hungary as “ tho gravest 
error made by tho Soviet Union since tho October Revolution,” 
Signor Nenni emphasized that the split between tho Italian Socialist 
Party and tho Communists had been accentuated, above all, by 
M. Khrushchov’s revelations at the 20tli Congress of tho Soviet 
Communist Party, by the Soviet repression of tho Hungarian workers’ 
uprising, and by tho events in Poland. 

Appealing for the reunification of tho Italian Sooialist and Social 
Democratic partios, Signor Nenni declared that his party stood 
unequivocally for representative Government, universal suffrage, 
and a freoly-oloctod Parliament. As tho Socialist Party had freed 
themselves from their tios with tho Communists, so the Social 
Domooratio Party should also abandon its prosent policy of eo-opor- 
ation with tho “ Centro bourgools partios.” 

In conclusion, Signor Nenni appealed to tho Italian Sooialist Party 

(1) to work for Socialist reunification, (2)to “block any possibility of a 
olerioal regime,” and (3) to work for a solution of Italy’s economic and 
social problems. 

The congress ended with the unanimous adoption of u 
resolution declaring that “ the path to Socialist unity is open,” 
and that u the common front policy [i.e. collaboration with tho 
Communists] is no longer possible or useful in view of the new 
prospects for Socialism.” After appealing to the Social 
Democratic Party to convene a national congress as a first step 
toward reunification, and emphasizing the Italian Socialist 
Party’s acceptance of democratic principles, the resolution laid 
down several basic directives for future policy, as summarized 
below : 

(X) The party remained “ Internationalist ” In foreign policy and 
would strive to develop contacts and establish ties with the workers’ 
movements of both Western and Eastern Europo. ” Faithful to Its 
neutralist ideals,” It would continue to oppose military blocs, to 
work for progressive disarmament, and to strengthen the United 
Nations. 

(2) Support was expressed for a policy of European unity aimed at 
making Europe an Independent foroo “ standing for domooratio and 
social progress, mediation, and peace.” European policies such as 
Euratom and the Common Market wore approved, provided that tho 
interests of the workers wore guaranteed and tho needs of under- 
developed areas taken into account. 

(3) The u class basis ” of tho party made it desirable that co- 
operation with Communist workers should continue on concrete 
issues, as well os co-operation with Roman Catholic workers wherever 
possible. Socialist workers should remain in tho O.G.I.L., but tho 
party would strive to make Italian trade unionism non-political and 
to aobleve trade union unity. 

Despite the unanimous support for his policy at the party 
congress, Signor Nenni suffered a temporary reverse on Feb. 11, 
when a ballot for a new central committee of the party resulted 
in the election of only 27 of his followers out of a total com- 
mittee membership of 81, the remaining 54 scats being divided 
between three “ rebel ” groups within the party. After 48 
hours of negotiations, however, a compromise was reached on 
Feb. 18 whereby Signor Nenni retained the party leadership 
and his supporters retained a three-to-two majority on the 
party’s executive committee. 

Tho balloting for th© 81 members of tho now central committee 
resulted in tho election of 30 supporters of tho late Signor Morandl 
(Signor Nenni’s predecessor in the party secretaryship), 27 supporters 
of Signor Nenni, 15 supporters of Signor Lollo Basso (also a former 
party secretary),, and nine supporters of Signor Portini, who is 
regarded as the loader of the pro-Coramunist wing of the party. 
During tho Vonlco congress Signor Nenni had strongly criticized 
“ Intrigues ” within the party, and It was believed that the Morandiani 
and tho “ Basso ” and “ Tortini ” groups had taken umbrage at Ids 
remarks and had engaged in Intensive lobbying prior to the election 


of the central committee. The Morandiani are for the most part 
younger men owing their positions In the party organization to the 
late Signor Morandl ; they have no political leader and, as a group, 
are not opposed to the rounilloution policy. 


The Morandiani and the ” Basso ” grout> subsequently assured 
Signor Nenni that the voting for the central committee had no 
political significance ; that it rebooted merely a preference for 
certain individuals as executors of the party policy ; and that there 
was no question of lack of confidence In him personally, as shown by 
the unanimous approval given to his policy by the party congress. 
Signor Nenni nevertheless took tho view that the balloting had shown 
a lack of confidence In himself, and expressed reluctance to continue 
In tho party secretaryship unless ho was assured that the new execu- 
tive oommitteo would include a majority of his followers and that key 
positions in the party wore entrusted to persons enjoying his 
confidence. 

After prolonged and almost non-stop discussions lasting 48 hours, 
a compromise settlement was reached on Feb. 13 whereby It was 
agreed (1) that the party’s Secretariat should consist of HIgnor Nenni 
(as secretary-general), Signori Mazmll and i)e Martino (both suppor- 
ters of HIgnor Nenni), Bignor Veeohletti (representing tho party 
machine, and hitherto editor of Amnii ), and HIgnor Basso ; (2) the 
Morandiani would remain In control of key organizational posts ; 
(3) tho 21 -member party directorate (drawn from the central com- 
mittee) would comprise 10 followers of HIgnor Nenni, seven 
Morandiani , and four from the ” Basso ” group. No representatives 
of the pro-Communlst ” Tortini group ” wore appointed to either of 
those bodies. 

It was also announced that the two deputy-editors of Amnti would 
act In future as co-editors of tho paper, under tho general supervision 
of Bignor Nenni. During the Venice congress HIgnor Nenni had 
announced Ids intention of replacing Bignor Veoehlottl In the editor- 
ship of Avantt In tho roshuflio of party posts after the congress. 

Signor Sartigat’s Attack on Signor Nenni. - Social Democrats to 
remain in Government Coalition. 

In an article in the Democratic Socialist organ La (Huslma, 
published on Feb. 12, Signor Saragat said that the voting for 
the new central committee of the Italian Socialist Party had 
shown u the realities of the underlying tendencies hi the Nenni 
party namely, I, hat only 80 per cent, of the party had 
“ leanings towards Social Democracy ” and that 70 per cent 
were still “ orientated or definitely anchored to plulo-Com- 
munis t positions.” 


After declaring that It was “ the highest good fortune ” for tho 
Modal Democrats that those “ tendencies ’* should have shown 
themselves when they did, Bignor Harngat added s One has only 
to think what might have happened if . . . the llowory cloak of 
Nennlan eloquence had been able to hide the reality. Medalist 
reunification would have taken place in conditions which would have 
represented a real and complete absorption of a democratic Socialist 
party such as ours into a party of predominantly totalitarian 
tendencies.” In tho course of his article HIgnor Barngnt bitterly 
attacked HIgnor Nenni for ” opportunism,” *' duplicity,” and lack of 
“ political and intellectual honesty,” 

After a two-day meeting on Feb. 22-28, the executive 
committee of the Social Democratic Tarty passed a resolution 
declaring that only “ future concrete actions ” by the Italian 
Socialist Tarty could show whether or not Socialist unity was 
possible on the basis of full acceptance of the principles of parlia- 
mentary democracy. The view was expressed that the Venice 
congress of the u Nenni ” party, while representing a u step 
forward,” did not represent the u decisive stop ” on tine road to 
Italian Socialist reunification. It was also agreed that the 
Social Democratic Tarty should remain in the Government 
coalition, and that no immediate steps should be taken to call 
a special party congress on the question of reunification. 


Signor Saragat’s Discussions with British Labour Delegation. « 
Criticism of Alleged Comment by Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 

While visiting Italy for the Venice congress of the Italian 
Socialist Tarty, Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Mr. Morgan Phillips 
laid discussions with leaders of both Italian Socialist parties 
on the prospects of reunification. They subsequently visited 
Rome on Feb. 9 for a meeting with Signor Saragat, a joint 
statement being issued speaking of a “ long, friendly, and frank 
conversation ” and of “ a complete understanding of reciprocal 
points of view.” 

On the previous day (Feb, 8) Bignor Haragat had strongly criticized 
a statement, alleged to have been made by Mr, Bevan in a press 
Interview on Feb. 1, which quoted Mr* Bevan as saying that the 
Sooialist International might have to make a ” painful choice ” 
between the “ Nenni ” and " Saragat ” parties if they did not 
reunite. [Only one Socialist party from each country mn be affiliated 
to the Sooialist International, the Italian party at present represented 
being th© Social Democratic Party.] Bignor Saragat said that Mr. 
Sevan’s remarks, if correctly reported, constituted a “ plain threat; ” 
to tho Italian Social Democrats that they might be ” kicked out ” 
of the Sooialist International. After charging Mr* Bevan with 
4 inadmissible interference ” in the affairs of the Social Democratic 
Tarty, Bignor Saragat stressed that Mr. Bevan, though a ” welcome 
guest” in Italy, had no authority to speak for th® Socialist 
International, whioh had been officially represented at Venice by 
Mr. Morgan Phillips. 
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La Giustizia published on Feb. 6 the text of a letter which 
had been sent by Signor Saragat to Mr. Morgan Phillips in 
September, 1950, laying down the following “ minimum 
requirements ” for a reunification of the two Italian Socialist 
parties : (1) democracy “ must be accepted as a permanent 
value and not as a tactical device ” ; (2) any form of “ popular 
front ” with the Communists must be ruled out ; (3) Italian 
foreign policy must be based on solidarity with the West ; 
(4) trade union unity must be realized within a democratic 
framework ; (5) a reunited Socialist party must possess a 
democratic structure. 

Christian Democratic Party Congress. - Attitude to Unification of 
Socialist Parties. 

At the sixth annual congress of the Christian Democratic 
Party, held at Trento from Oct. 15-19, 1956, much of the dis- 
cussion centred on the pourparlers between the two Socialist 
parties on the question of reunification. Signor Amintore 
Fanfani, the party’s secretary-general, emphasized that the 
Christian Democrats were in no circumstances prepared to 
collaborate with any Socialist party associating itself with the 
Communists, and denounced the new “consultation agree- 
ment ” between the Communists and the “ Nermi ” Socialists 
as extending, rather than loosening, the former “unity of 
action ” pact, lie also warned the Social Democrats that their 
participation in a unified Socialist party based on collaboration 
with the Communists might result in their exclusion from the 
Coalition Government. 

By a show of hands, the congress approved a motion by 
Signor Fanfani and the party leadership declaring that any 
future collaboration between the Christian Democrats and a 
unified Socialist party could only materialize if the Socialists 
unequivocally severed all tics with the Communist party. 
Resolutions by the party’s left-wing, urging an approach to 
the “ Nenni ” Socialists with the aim oC “isolating” the 
Communists, and by the party’s right-wing, proposing co- 
operation with the Monarchists, were both heavily defeated. 


Communist Party Congress. - Signor TogHatti on Communist Policy. - 
Expulsion of Signor Hcale. 

As in France and other Western countries, the Soviet military 
intervention in Hungary led to many resignations from the 
Italian Communist parly (see page 15220, first column) and to 
widespread criticisms of the party leadership for supporting 
the Russian action. The C.CU.JL. (the Communist-dominated 
trade union federation) published a statement on Get. 27, 1956, 
deploring the “ intervention of foreign troops ” in Hungary 
and expressing sympathy for those who had “ fallen in the 
Hungarian blood-bath,” whilst Signor di Vittorio (secretary- 
general of the C.G.I.L., and a leading Communist) called for 
« profound modifications ” in the structure and policy of the 
Italian Communist party, involving, if necessary, changes in 
the party leadership. Signor di Vittorio was severely rebuked 
for these remarks by the Communist organ Unila, which had 
refused to publish a manifesto by some 120 Communist 
intellectuals criticizing the party leadership and condemning 
Soviet intervention in Hungary and Poland. 


The eighth congress of the Italian Communist party was held 
in Rome from Dee. 8-12. The discussions were centred on a 
lengthy policy statement which had been issued on Oct. 14, 
1950— i.e. before the Hungarian uprising. 


The polloy statement affirmed the party’s Intention of pimsutog 
« an Italian road to Socialism,” based upon demooratlo methods and 
esohewhig violence. After describing the post-war Republican 
nonstitutiem as containing the “ essential elements . . . for the 
development of Italian society and the Italian State/' the statement 
affirmed that Italian Oommunlsta ' hare never beUeved and do not 
bollovo In vtolonoo for Its own sake ” ; that tho idea of a revolution 
Imposed by foreign armies Is absurd and rid oulous . and that the 
Italian people and worldng-elass had the 

S o c i alism by methods differing from those by whloh the dictatorship 

of the prolateriat was achieved In other S^ttt^othe^wrttes 
oontalned frequent reteronoes to coRaboratlon wl^ other partl^^ 
«< in the march to Socialism, and to the desirability of a x opuiar 
Front ” for achieving this aim. 

Whilst making no diroot reference to M. Khrushchev s exposures 
of “ Stalinism.^the polloy statement acknowledged that errors 
i 44 xHnlations of leg ali ty ” had oocurred iu the XJ.S.S.R. and 
£?« ^ople’/dOT-O^ioles S 6 ” after World War II It added however, 
that these ** errors ** had now been denounced and corrected 
and that they did not afleot tho “ enormous positive balanoe of 

S °The wrty'co^ess was opened with a three-hour speech by 
Sijmor ^e on the theme of “ The Italian Road 

toSooia® ’ as defined in the policy statementlnthecou^e 
of his speech Signor Togliatti expressed fufi support for the 
Soviet Government’s intervention m Hungary. 


Signor Togliatti asserted that the uprising in Hungary had been 
caused “ only to a small extent by the mistakes committed by the 
Hungarian Communist Party, but mainly by imperialist and 
capitalist propaganda engineered by American and West German 
secret services and financed by Wall Street/’ He attributed many of 
the troubles of East European countries to “ servile imitation of the 
Soviet model,” declaring in this connexion that the “ principles . . . 
which have led to the victorious passage to Socialism in one country, 
the Soviet Union, cannot he applied universally nor copied mechani- 
cally ” Stressing that there could be no return to the past system of 
intervention in the affairs of national Communist parties, he called 
for a new international Communist system based upon bilateral 
relations between individual parties, accompanied by “ a sort of 
international division of work, reduction of costs, increase of produc- 
tivity, and thus an increase of well-being in each country.” 

In the course of his speech Signor Togliatti said that the Italian 
Communist party was being weakened by “ political arguments ” 
which tended to sap its strength, and declared that the party must 
not become a “ debating club ” but must remain “ a revolutionary 
and fighting political party.” He attacked Signor Saragat and the 
Social Democrats as “ enemies of the people,” and warned Signor 
Nenni that he would “ divide the working-class ” if the reunification 
of the Socialist parties were based upon Social Democratic precepts. 


Overwhelming support was expressed for Signor Togliatti’s 
policy statement, although, for the first time at a Communist 
congress, outspoken criticisms of his leadership were made by 
two of the delegates — Signor Antonio Giolitti (a nephew of the 
famous statesman Giovanni Giolitti, Prime Minister after the 
First World War) and Signor Fausto Gullo, who had been 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister of Justice in several 
Cabinets after the Second World War. 


Signor Giolitti, a Communist deputy from Piedmont, declared 
that the Soviet intervention in Hungary was irreconcilable with the 
principles of true Sooialism, and strongly criticized the official 
attitude of the Italian Communist party toward the Hungarian 
uprising. After appealing for a "regeneration” of the party based 
upon ** more democracy and internal freedom,” he concluded, with 
reference to tho present party leadership : “ If we cannot change the 
minds, we should change the men.” 


Signor Gullo spoko along similar lines and, like Signor Giolitti, 
declared that the events in Hungary had shown that the Government 
and Communist party in that country were " completely isolated ” 
from the people. 


Signor Togliatti’s position was strengthened by title election 
of a new central committee of 110 members (elected from the 
l,001i delegates attending the party congress) consisting almost 
entirely of his supporters. On Dec. 17 the new central committee 
confirmed Signor Togliatti as secretary-general of the party 
(a position he has held uninterruptedly since 1927, and which 
lie exercised in exile before 1944), and at the same time 
eliminated five of his opponents from the party’s Politburo. 

Among those removed from the Poliburo was Signor Pietro Secchia, 
for many years organizing secretary of the Italian Communist party, 
and until January, 1955, one of the two vice-secretaries of the party 
with Signor Luigi Longo. Signor Secchia had been “ demoted ” from 
the latter post on Jan. 18, 1955, after the previous party congress, 
and had been relegated to the comparatively minor post of regional 
secretary for Lombardy, though remaining a member of the Polit- 
buro. He was regarded as the leader of a group oritloa! of Signor 
Togliatti for alleged ” softness ” and “ lack of revolutionary dem,” 


One of the leading personalities in the Italian Communist 
party. Signor Eugenio Reale (a former senator), was expelled 
from the party by Signor Togliatti on Dec. 31, 1956, for 
criticizing the party leadership in the “ bourgeois ” press. 
Signor Reale had reorganized the Italian Communist party after 
the collapse of the Fascist regime, and was its recognized leader 
until Signor Togliatti returned to Italy from Moscow in 1944. 

In a letter on Dec. 29 to the CorHere (Tlnformazione, of 
Milan (a Christian Democratic newspaper), Signor Reale had 
expressed “ profound disagreement ” with the party’s policy, 
which he described as founded on “ deliberate violation of 
Socialist ideals,” and had declared that the party should have 
sided openly with the Hungarian insurgents. In a subsequent 
press interview to the weekly Espresso , and in other press 
statements, Signor Reale accused Signor Togliatti and his 
associates in the party leadership of “ blind subservience to 
Russia ” and said that Togliatti himself had “ always been a 
Stalinist.” 

Signor Reale appealed against his expulsion to the party's control 
commission, maintaining that he was entitled to a personal hearing 
under the party’s statutes. His appeal was rejected on J an. 26, 1957, 
when the party also announced the expulsion of Signor Fahrizio 
Onafri (a leading intellectual) for “ conducting a campaign inside 
the party on behalf of so-called * revisionists ' ” and for “ preparing 


the “ Nenni ” Socialists.] 

Signor Reale stated after his expulsion that the 1956 mem- 
bership of the Italian Communist party was about 1,600,000, 
and not 2,300,000 as claimed by the party’s propaganda 


organization. 
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Restoration of Relations between Italian and Yugoslav Communist 
Parties. - Italian Communist Delegation visits Belgrade. 

An Italian Communist party delegation headed by Signor 
Luigi Longo paid a 10-day visit to Yugoslavia from Oct. 0-15, 
1950, at the personal invitation of President Tito, who had 
invited such a delegation to visit Belgrade during his talks with 
Signor Togliatti earlier in the year (sec 14922 A). A joint 
statement, published m Belgrade on Chit. 15, said that the 
discussions had yielded “ positive results ” and that the future 
co-operation between the Italian Communist party and the 
League of Yugoslav Communists would bring the workers 
movements of both countries closer together and promote 
“ mereased understanding between the two Governments. 

On returning to Italy, Signor Longo described the Yugoslav 
Communist system as a “ most original and efficient form of popular 
democracy,” and forecast " frequent visits and exchanges of views ” 
between the Italian and Yugoslav parties. lie expressed " groat 
satisfaction ” over his porsonal mooting with President Tito, who, 
ho said, had greatly impressed him by his " wide understanding of 
international problems and bis determination to collaborate with all 
countries in the defence of peace and the safeguarding of the freedom 
and independence of peoples.” 

The restoration of mutual co-operation between the Italian 
and Yugoslav Communist parties dosed the breach which had 
existed between them since Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the 
Cominform in 1948. — (Cornere della Sera, Milan - (ho male 
d’ltalia, Rome - Avanti, Home - Lc Monde, Paris - Times - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Communist and 
Socialist Parties, 15020 A ; 14922 A ; Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, 13687 B ; Social Democratic Party, 12276 B.) 

A. FRANCE - SOVIET UNION. — Three-Year Trade 
Agreement. - Increase in Trade Exchanges. 

A new trade agreement between France and the Soviet 
Union was signed m Paris on Feb. 11. Valid for three years 
from Jan. 1, 1957, it envisaged trade exchanges on a basis 
growing from year to year, so that at the end of 1959 the 
volume of trade would be three times the 1955 total. 

Lists attached to the agreement, laying down the goods to bo 
supplied year by year, provided for Fronoh exports to the U.H.H.R. 
of capital equipment (35, 000, 000, 000 francs), stool products 
(31,000,000,000 trance), machine-tools, leather, copper, oork, cocoa, 
©to ; in addition, a number of agricultural products would bo 
exported to settle the Soviet trade deficit resulting from the previous 
agreement. French exports of capital goods would include locomo- 
tives, elootrie instruments and equipment (including radio and 
television equipment), mining maoliinery, machinery lor the chemical 
and food industries, cables, eto. 

The principal Soviet exports to Franco would bo anthracite 
(2,000,000 tons), oil (1,800,000 tons), manganese (4 7 5,000 tons), 
asbestos, timber, newsprint, cotton, various other raw materials, 
caviare, furs, eto. 

To avoid any shortfall in Soviet orders, such as had occurred under 
the previous agreement (see 13044 A), the new agreement not only 
provided definite lists of goods to ho exchanged, but also laid down 
that the major part of the orders must bo placed before Deo. 31, 1957. 
It was stated in the French press that the Soviet negotiators had 
proposed to include goods whioh came under the ban on the export 
of strategic materials, but that tho French side had declined this, 
especially in view of recent events in Hungary. 

M. Kumykin, who signed on behalf of the Soviet Union, 
stated that Franco-Soviet trade exchanges in 1955 had 
amounted to 80,000,000,000 francs in each direction, and in 
1950 to 87,000,000,000 francs. In 1957 they would rise to 
57,000,000,000 francs (an increase of nearly 50 per cent over 
1950) and in 1959 to an estimated 90,000,000,000 francs. 

(Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris - Soviet Weekly) 

(Prev. rep. 14934 A 5 13044 A.) 

B. INDIA. — Indian Vessels not to call at South African 
Ports. - Directive by Indian Steamship Company. 

The chairman of the Indian Steamship Company, Mr. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, announced in Calcutta on Jan. 20 that 
the company had directed its vessels not to call at any South 
African ports. This action followed a statement by the South 
African Minister for External Affairs (Mr. Louw) that, in view 
of sanctions applied by India against South African trade [in 
retaliation for South Africa’s treatment of her Indian popula- 
tion], South Africa would be justified in refusing facilities at 
her ports to Indian ships. Mr. Mudaliar added that his 
company’s directives had been issued immediately after they 
had learned that Indian vessels had actually been refused 
facilities in South Africa. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Cilice, London) 

(Prey. rep. Indian Trade Ban, 10559 A.) 
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C. RUMANIA. — Abolition of Compulsory Agricul- 
tural Quotas. - Revision of Wages System. 

A plenary session of the central committee of the Rumanian 
Workers’ (Communist) Party, held from Dec. 27-29, 1950, 
decided on a number of important economic changes aimed at 
giving greater emphasis to the raising ot the standard of 
living. The principal decisions, recommended in a report by 
M. Gheorghiu-Dej (the First Secretary of the party), were 
as follows : 

Agriculture. It was doeldod to abolish tho system of compulsory 
quota deliveries for agricultural products introduced in 1948. Ah 
from Jan. 1, 1957, individual as well as co-operative fanners would no 
longer bo compelled to deliver fixed quotas of wheat, rye, maize, 
potatoes, hay, and milk, and would also bo exempted from forced 
deliveries of moat. Instead, the Government would set up a number 
of special contracting and purchasing boards which would carry out 
the purchase of agricultural products. Farmers would be given a 
voice in the fixing of prices, and, as a further step to stimulate 
production and meet tho peasants' grievances, prices of many farm 
products would bo increased, 

M. Gheorghiu-Dej admitted in Ills report that the compulsory 
quota system had proved a failure and wiw, In fact, hampering tho 
development of Rumanian agriculture. 

Ro-examinatlon of Five- Your Plan. The Ocmlrnt Gommittee 
decided to “ re-examine ” the five-year plan for 1950*00 with a view 
to reducing Htato investments and devoting a larger part of the 
national Income to satisfying the people's needs by developing 
agriculture and the production of consumer goods, Industrial 
development would still continue as a priority, but would be slowed 
down to bring it Into harmony with the real resources of the country 
and to improve tho balance between investment and consumption. 

Revision of Wages System. The wages system would be revised 
with a view to creating greater incentives. Basic wages would be 
increased by 30 per cent, resulting In an average income Increase of 
15 per cent as compared with present average Incomes, and of more 
than 15 per cent for tho lowest-paid groups. At the same time there 
would ho an improved bonus system for workers in industrial enter- 
prises in order to stimulate production. 

M. Ghcorghlu-DcJ declared that the existing level of wage rates 
was “ unsatisfactory,” and that it had had an “ adverse Influence on 
tho interest of the workers in raising productivity.'* 

Decentralization in Industry and Local Administration, To reduce 
tho existing ” ovor-oentralizallon, red tape, and bureaucracy ” the 
powers of managements of Industrial and Htato agricultural enter- 
prises in planning output and distributing income within their 
factories or firms would bo increased, and local industry would be 
put under tho control of local government administrations. In 
addition, managements and local “ people’s councils " would be 
allowed to dispose of tho main part of their profits for housing 
schemes, canteens, and tho distribution of bonuses for tho benefit of 
their workers. 

The committee’s resolution admitted that these policy 
changes (many of which followed the Yugoslav model without 
adopting the u Tito is t ” ideology) had been made necessary by 
the failure of the policy of enforced industrialization and 
collectivization to improve the standard of living, 

(Agerpres, Bucharest) (Prev. rep. 14002 C 5 148x7 A.) 

D. BOLIVIA. — Abolition of Multiple Exchange Rates. 
- I.M.F. “Stand-by” Credit. - U.S. Exchange Stabilisation 
Credits. 

The International Monetary Fund announced cm Dec* 15, 
1950, that the Bolivian Government, after consultation with 
the Fund, had put into effect a comprehensive economic 
stabilization programme providing for a fundamental reform of 
the exchange system and for procedures for exchange stabiliza- 
tion. It also envisaged major adjustments in taxation, 
Customs tariffs, Government expenditure, wages, and social 
security ; the removal of price controls ; and measures to 
eliminate the deficits of the principal Government-owned 
enterprises. 

It was explained (1) that in place of the complex system of multiple 
rates previously existing, Bolivia’s new exchange system would be 
based on a unified fluctuating exchange rate ; (2) that trad© and 
exchange restrictions were being removed ; and (3) that the Central 
Bank of Bolivia would allow the boliviano to find its appropriate 
level in a free market as quickly as possible. 

The announcement added that the J.M.F., in order to support 
Bolivia’s currency stabilization efforts, had agreed to a one- 
year “ stand-by h arrangement under which Bolivia might 

urchttse foreign currencies from the Fund equivalent to 

7,500,000. In addition, Bolivia had concluded an exchange 
agreement for $7,500,000 with the U.S, Treasury, as well as an 
arrangement with the U.S. International Co-operation Adminis- 
tration, which was making $10,000,000 available for the same 
purpose.— (International Monetary Fund, Washington) 

(Prev# rep# 22965 A#) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. Sandys’ Statement 
on British Defence Policy. - Development of British 
Megaton Bomb. - Danger of Soviet Atomic Rocket 
Attacks. - Rejection of Opposition Censure Motion. - 
Publication of Votes on Account, 1957-58. - Manpower 
Reductions in Armed Forces. 

Mr. Duncan Sandys, the Minister of Defence, made an 
important statement on Britain’s future defence policy to the 
House of Commons on Feb. 18. In the course of his speech he 
announced that the R.A.F. held a substantial stock of British 
atomic bombs, and that the development of the first British 
megaton bomb was almost complete. 

Mr. Sandys said that “ a turning-point ” had been reached in 
defence which required “ largo decisions ” to be taken. A great deal 
of work had boon done by his predecessor (Mr. Head), who had 
formulated definite proposals, and the money spent In recent years 
had nob been wasted. Although he described “ talk about defence 
expenditure being roduoed overnight ” as “ wishful thinking,” Mr. 
Sandys pointed out that if tho defence programme was allowed “to 
roll on unchecked,” the outlay during the coming financial year 
would be over £1,700,000,000. This oompared with a total of about 
£1,600,000,000 originally budgeted for tho 1956-57 financial year, so 
that savings of £100,000,000 alone would be needed “just to keep 
level.” 

Mr. Sandys wont on : “ Big changes in military expenditure 
would involve big changes in polioy. If suoh changes are to he 
introduced smoothly without creating chaos ... it is bound to take a 
certain amount of time. Without savings in manpower we shall 
never get substantial savings in money. In so far as it is consistent 
with the needs of defence, it is the Government's first aim to end the 
call-up as soon as practicable. How soon that will be depends on 
how muoh we can reduce the total numbers now in the three Services 
and how far we can step up the rate of voluntary rooruitment.” 
Since the introduction of improved conditions and pay a year ago 
there had boon some increase in the rate of recruiting and in the 
numbers prolonging their engagements, but “ a lot more than that ” 
was needed. 

“ As Minister of Dofcnoe ” Mr. Sandys continued, “ my first 
responsibility is defence and ... I am not going to slash about 
indiscriminately, lopping 0 ft bits and pieces here and there where it is 
easiest. My task is to reshape the Forces, not to mutilate them. Any 
reduction must ho port of a coherent plan which makes sense militarily 
as well as financially. Above all, it must take account of the realities 
of to-day— the whole balance has been upset by the development of 
the hydrogen and the megaton bomb. The American Strategic 
Air Force is now in a position to carry bombs of destructive power 
hundreds of timos greator than the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. It is 
wise to assume, I think, that tho Russians can do muoh the same. 
Atomic weapons of Hiroshima power are regarded now as primarily 
suitable for tactical use by troops in tho field. 

« This has entiroly altered the whole situation. However efficient 
our defences, it Is inconceivable that they could provide 100 per cent 
immunity against air attack. If only half a dozen nuclear bombers 
got through they could In a single raid oause incalculable death and 
devastation over enormous areas. I am referring to attacks by 
manned bombers flying at over 50,000 feet at speeds dose to that of 
sound. Those are difficult enough to bring down, but Britain might 
soon bo open to attack by ballistic rookets. After the war the Russians 
took over the German rooket ranges, and there is every reason to 
believe they ore engaged on a larger version of the V-2 rooket with a 
nuclear warhead. The range of this rooket would probably be suffi- 
cient to reach Britain from launching points within Soviet-controlled 
territory* They would rise to a height of over 100 miles in the 
stratosphere and travel at a speed of over 5,000 miles an hour. 

“ 80 far no weapon has ever been invented to which there is no 
answer, I do not doubt that the ballistic rocket will prove no excep- 
tion, but it would be absurd to pretend that we could quickly evolve 
an effective defence against that form of attack. The present 
superiority of the means of attack over defence, coupled with the 
catastrophic consequences of thermo -nuclear war, virtually determines 
the course we must follow. We have got to see that it never happens. 
The central theme of our polioy must he to concentrate military 
effort on prevention rather than defenoe. 

** There is no doubt that now, and probably for a long time ahead, 
the peaoe and safety of tho world will depend upon the atomic 
deterrent — the power to meet attaok by instant and devastating 
retaliation. One suggestion has been that we should leave this field 
exclusively to the U.8.A., and that Britain should not waste her 
limited resources upon making atomic and hydrogen bombs. As a 
result of brilliant scientific research Initiated under the Labour 
Government, tho British atomic bomb was successfully developed. 
These are now in steady production and the R.A.F. holds a substan- 
tial stook, Furthermore, we have now almost completed the develop- 
ment of the first British megaton bomb. In the present state of the 
world I cannot believe that any British Government would feel it 
right to throw away at this stage aU that has been accomplished in 
this field. All this is bound up with disarmament, but in the absence 
of international agreement we have to deal with the situation as it is. 

“ As a means of preventing war, the possession of nuolear air power 
does not necessarily by Itself provide a fully effective deterrent. The 
frontiers of free Europe must not be left undefended. Otherwise the 
Soviet Union, either directly or through the agency of a satellite, 
might he tempted to grab or absorb some neighbouring territory, 
behoving that if it could quickly produce a fait accompli the Western 


Powers would hesitate to start a nuclear war. Britain and her allies 
in NATO have to maintain well-equipped forces along the Iron 
Curtain ... (1) to make it plain that aggression would meet with 
instant resistance by the combined forces of the Western alliance, and, 
if need be, by the full power of nuclear retaliation ; and (2) to prevent 
Europe being overcome during the time needed for the retaliatory 
power to be brought into operation and for its effects to become felt. 

“ This is a gigantic combined operation in which all allied nations 
must play their part, and we have no thought of shirking our fair 
share of this burden. On the other hand, we can no longer hear more 
than our fair share. With the exception of the U.S.A., Britain is 
devoting to defence a higher proportion of her resources than any 
other NATO country. We are at a disadvantage because, unlike our 
European allies, we have to maintain most of our NATO forces 
outside our own country, and this has faced us with a particularly 
awkward balance -of -payments problem. The size of the forces we 
can reasonably maintain on the Continent is at present being con- 
sidered. This is to some extent governed by treaty, and before 
making any change there will be the fullest consultation with our 
partners in NATO and the Western European. Union. 

“ Our prime responsibility is the protection of the British Isles. 
When the contribution Britain should make to the deterrent has been 
settled, we have to ask ourselves whether, in addition, other forces 
should be provided which do not directly contribute to the deterrent 
but whioh would be desirable in waging major war should the 
deterrent fail. I feel that we must as far as possible resist the tempta- 
tion to dissipate our limited resources on forces whioh in themselves 
have no deterrent value, for to that extent we should be reducing 
the contribution we could make to the prevention of war. 

“ A difficult question to deoide Is how much of the effort should be 
devoted to the air defence of Britain. I will not attempt to give an 
answer, but will indicate some courses open. One is to try to provide 
fighter protection over the British Isles. It is difficult to reconcile 
this policy with tho knowledge that it Is virtually impossible to stop 
some bombers getting through and that with nuclear weapons this 
would blot out largo areas. As an alternative, the task of fighters 
might he confined to a more limited role of protecting our power of 
retaliation, on which the prospect of peace is largely dependent. If 
the nuclear deterrent is to he effective, the potential aggressor must 
be convinced that he could not reasonably hope by surprise attaok 
to knock out the Allied bomber forces before they could take off. So 
far as there remains an effective means of protecting bombers, this 
task must rank as part of our deterrent and as such must be given 
high priority . . . 

“ When the Russians are in a position to bombard this country 
accurately and on a massive soale with rookets, we shall have to 
consider whether It is worth while retaining fighter aircraft at all ; 
but until wo are sure that the Russians are so far advanced, it would 
be irresponsible to neglect suoh means as are available to protect our 
deterrent power. However that might be, it is clear that ultimately 
the threat to these islands will oome not from manned bombers but 
from nuclear ballistic projectiles. It is also clear that the effectiveness 
of our deterrent power will also depend on the possession by us of 
these weapons. 

** Our assessment of the likely rate of progress of these new develop- 
ments must greatly influence our future programme of reseaxoh and 
production. It Is bound to affect our decisions on such questions as 
whether more advanced types of bombers and fighters should be 
developed, or whether the assumption could be made that by the 
time these more advanoed types could be introduced into service, 
they will have been superseded by rocket weapons In defensive and 
offensive roles . . . 

« In any case, we must give high priority to the development of 
these new weapons and their introduction at the earliest moment* 
and here the oo-operation of the U.S.A. Is of such importance. By 
the steps taken to integrate more closely our scientific effort w© are 
saving not only money but, what is more vital, time. In many fiel ds 
of milit ary research the United States are ahead of us, but British 
scientists and technicians are putting into the common pool of ideas 
and inventions an extremely valuable contribution whioh Is recognized 
and appreciated in America . . . Perhaps the most important advan- 
tage of closer oo-operation with America is that it will be possible 
for us to concentrate our more limited resources on a smaller number 
of projects, instead of spreading the effort too thinly over too wide 
a field.” 

After strongly refuting rumours in the Australian Press that, 
without consulting the Australian Government, he had offered the 
United States facilities at the Woomera range during his recent talks 
in Washington, Mr. Sandys turned to the role of the Navy, pointing 
out that “ a number of extremely difficult questions ” had to be 
asked to which he would not at the moment volunteer the answers. 
He outlined these problems as follows : 

Should the Navy provide an element in the deterrent — in other 
words, was the use of carrier-borne aircraft contemplated as part of 
Britain's nuclear bombing effort ? To what extent should naval forces 
be provided for roles which did not contribute directly to the deter- 
rent ? In particular, how much effort should be devoted to providing 
naval forces to protect Atlantic communications against the threat of 
Soviet submarines ? How soon after the outbreak of a full-scale 
nuclear war might one expect that shipping across the Atlantic could 
he res um ed ? After the initial nuolear attaok, would the harbours of 
Britain and Western Europe still be usable 1 Had one to assume that 
when the first all-out atomic phase was over, there would follow a 
second phase, sometimes described as a * broken-back war,* in which 
operations at sea would play a major part ? Alternatively, if we had 
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won the nuclear battle in the opening round, would we have to 
provide for the possibility (as had been suggested) that Soviet sub- 
marines would try to carry on the war on their own ? Finally, if it 
was doubtful whether convoys could got through, would it be feasible 
to go in for a policy of stockpiling ? In addition, consideration had to 
bo given as to what naval forces Britain needed for more limited 
operations and other duties in distant theatres, whore the Navy 
and its mobile air power bad an important role to play. 

Mr. Sondys concluded : “ Wo have to reshape Groat Britain's 
defenoo policy in the light of the ooonomio realities of our domestic 
position and of the military realities of this atomlo age. I believe 
there is a wide measure of agreement on the basic principle which 
should inspire us. It eon be summed up in a single sentence : We 
must concentrate our defence effort, not on preparations for war, but 
on measures to prevent it ; not on planning for viotory, but on the 
protection of peaoe." 

Mr. Sandys’ statement was made in reply to Mr. George 
Brown (Lab.), who had moved the following Opposition 
amendment : 

" That this House regrets that, despite the expenditure since 1951 
of more than £7,500,000,000, recent events have emphasized the 
wasteful and ineffective character of the present defence arrange- 
ments ; and accordingly calls upon H.M. Government to prepare 
forthwith a revised defenoo plan which will ensure greater efficiency 
and lead to both a substantial out in expenditure and the abolition of 
National Service." 

In presenting this amendment, Mr. Brown said that there was a 
feeling that the Suez Canal operations had shown that all the money 
spent on defence had been wasted, and asked the Government 
whether they still stood by the objectives outlined in last year’s 
While Paper on Defenoo. He thought that economies could be 
obtained by streamlining the foroes, by making mobility and machines 
replace men, and by effective pooling of production, development, 
and resources among all NATO countries. Economies in the aircraft 
industry would not be possible until there was a concentration and 
association of the Arms concerned. After asking a number of ques- 
tions about future policy, Mr. Brown suggested that National Service 
should bo ended in a phased four-year operation. 

After debate, the Opposition motion was defeated by 802 
votes to 248, and a Government amendment agreed to which 
“ welcomed the intention of H.M. Government to meet the 
essential needs of defence and our Commonwealth and inter- 
national responsibilities while reducing expenditure and 
demands upon manpower.” 

Defence Votes on Account, 1957-5$. 

Votes on Account for the three Service departments were 
published on Feb. 20. Because of the impossibility of presenting 
the usual Service Estimates pending final Government decisions 
on defence policy, the amounts given covered only the first 
four or five mouths of the financial year 1957-58. 

The Votes on Account showed a total decrease of 05,500 in 
the maximum strengths of the Army, Navy, and R.A.F. during 
the coming financial year-- representing the final stage in the 
manpower reductions announced by Sir Anthony Eden in 
October, 1955, which were designed to bring the strength of 
the Forces down to 700,000 by March 81 , 1 958, a Lola! reduction 
of about 100,000. The maximum strengths shown were : 

Navy . — 121,500, a reduction of 6,500. 

Army.— 443,000, a reduction of 42,000. This figure included a 
reduction of 5,650 in the strength of Commonwealth, Colonial, and 
Gurkha troops, so that the actual reduction in U.K. manpower was 
36,350. 

R.A.F. — 240,000, a reduction of 17,000. 

Excluding the reduction in Commonwealth, Colonial, and Gurkha 
troops, the total reduction in U.K. manpower for tho Services will 
therefore be 59,850. It was pointed out, however, that these were 
maxima which could be reduced atm further. 

The total sums asked for in the Votes on Account were : 

Navy. — £125,000,000, including a start on new works costing 
eventually just over £2,000,000. 

Army. — £210,000,000, This included the cost up to September of 
new works to be started at home or overseas whose eventual estimated 
cost will be £5,500,000. 

li.A.F. — £240,000,000, including a start on new works costing 
eventually £50,000,000. The bulk of the expenditure on now works 
will be on accommodation, workshops and technical buildings, and 
airfields. 

Votes on Account for the Service departments, instead of 
detailed Estimates, had been introduced on two previous 
occasions— -in 1922 and 1946. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15364 A 5 15344 A.) 

A. YUGOSLAVIA. — Investigation into Yugoslav 
Electricity Exports to Neighbouring Countries. 

A “ Yugel-Export Study Society ” was formed in Ljubljana 
on Feb. 11 by representatives of the Yugoslav, Italian, West 
German, and Austrian electricity industries. It will investigate 
projects for the establishment of hydro-electric power plants 
In Yugoslavia to export electric power to the other three 
countries represented.— (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Carmarthen and 
Wednesbury By-elections. - Labour wins Carmarthen 
from Liberals. 

Polling took place on Feb. 28 at Carmarthen, where Labour 
won the seal from the Liberals, and at Wednesbury, where 
Labour retained the seat with an increased majority. 

Carmarthen. The by-clootion, caused by the death of Sir Ehys 
Hopkin Morris, Q.O. (Liberal), resulted as follows : 

Lloyd-Goorgc, Lady Megan (Labour) 23,679 

Davies, John Morgan (Liberal) .. . « •» 20,610 

♦Davies, Mrs. Jennie Elrian (Welsh Nationalist) . . . . 5,741 


Labour gain from Liberals. Majority 3,069 

♦Forfeited deposit. 

Figures at tho general election wore 1 Bir U. Hopkin Morris (L») 
24,410, J. Evans (Lab.) 21,077, Mrs. J. E. Davies (Welsh Nat.) 8,835 
—Liberal majority, 3,333. 

Of tho votes oast in tho by-election, Labour received 47.3 per cent 
(against 42,7 per cent at the general election), the Liberals 41,2 per 
cent (against 49,5 per cent) and the Welsh Nationalists 11.5 per cent 
(against 7.8 per cent). The Labour vote thus rose by 4,0 per cent 
and the Wolsh Nationalist vote by 3.7 per cent, whereas the Liberal 
vote fell by 8.3 per cent. Of the total electorate of 57,183 (778 fewer 
than at tho general election) 87,5 per cent went to the poll, compared 
with 85.1 per cent at tho general election, 

Lady Megan Lloyd-Goorgo (54), a former vice-president of the 
Liberal Party, was Liberal M.P. for Anglesey for 21 years before 
losing the seat to Labour in 1951. She joined the Labour Party in 
1955 (see 14192 B). Lady Megan Is the youngest daughter of the late 
Earl Lloyd-Goorgo (who, m Mr, David Lloyd George, won Prime 
Minister from 1916-22) and the sister of Major Gwilym Lloyd-Geerge 
(now Viscount Tenby), lately Home Secretary end Minister for Welsh 
Affairs. Her victory in the Carmarthen by-eleotion increased the 
number of women M.P.s to 26, 


The late Member, Sir Rhys Hopkin Morris (68), died on Nov. 22, 
1956. The son of a Welsh Congregational minister, he studied at the 
Universities of Wales and London, was called to the Bar, and fought 
in the First World War, being mentioned In despatches. From 1923 
to 1932 he was Independent Liberal M.P. for Cardiganshire, but 
resigned in the latter year to become a London metropolitan magis- 
trate. In 1936 he was appointed I). ILO. Peg to rial Controller for Wales, 
a post lie held until 1945. He re-entered polities in tho latter year, 
when lie was elected Liberal M.P. for Carmarthen, In 1951 he became 
Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means, In which capacity he frequently 
acted as Hpoaker of the House of Commons. Ho was knighted in 1954. 

The Conservative Party have not contested the constituency for 
21 years. 

Wednesbury. The by-oleotion was caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Btanloy Evans (Labour) owing to bis disagreement with the 
Labour Party's policy In tho Buoz crisis (see 15231 A). Result ; 

Btonehouse, John (Labour) 22,235 

Tapsell, Peter (Conservative) 9,999 

♦Wade, Michael (Independent) 3,529 


No change, Labour majority » . 12,236 

♦Forfeited deposit. 

Figures at tho general election were : H. N. Evans (Lab.) 20,064, 
It. E. lloll (O.) 17,120 -Labour majority, 8,944. 

Of the votes east in tho by-oleotion, the Labour candidate received 
62.2 per cent, tho Conservative candidate 28 per cent, and the 
Independent candidate 9.8 per cent, whereas at the general election 
Mr. Evans received 60,4 per cent and Ms Conservative opponent 39,0 
per cent in a straight fight. The Labour proportion thus increased by 
1.8 per cent and the Conservative proportion fell by 11.6 per cent. 
59,1 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-eleotlou, as compared 
with 60,4 per cent at the general election. 

The new Member, Mr. John Stonehouso (81), Is an underwriter and 
lecturer, and a director of the London Co-operative Society, He 
unsuccessfully contested Twickenham In 1950 and Burten-en-Trent 
in 1951, 

The Labour Party’s victory at Carmarthen, together with 
its recent success in Hie North Lewisham by-oleotion (see 
15872 C), increased the party’s representation in the House of 
Commons by two members to 279. Conversely, the Liberal 
defeat at Carmarthen reduced the Liberal Party’s representa- 
tion in the House from six to five.«-(Times - Daily Herald) 
(Prev, rep* By-elections, 1537a €•) 


C. GREECE. — Unified Liberal Party* 

A merger between the Liberal Democratic party headed by 
M. Sophocles Ven&clos and the Liberals under M. Giorgios 
Papundreou was announced in Athens on Feb. 28, after 
prolonged inter-party negotiations. The unified party will be 
known as the Liberal Party and will be headed jointly by 
M. Venizelos and M, Papandreou. It will command 68 seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies, as compared with 160 seats held 
by the National Radical Union — the Government party 
headed by M. Karamanlis, the Prime Minister.— (Times) 

(Prey* rep. 14732 A.) 
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A. HUNGARY. — U.N. General Assembly Resolutions 
on Withdrawal of Soviet Forces from Hungary, Entry of 
U.N. Observers, and Free Elections. - Continued Soviet 
Non-compliance with U.N. Resolutions. - Kadar Govern- 
ment refuses Entry to U.N. Observers. - General Assembly 
condemns Soviet Union for Violation of U.N. Charter. - 
Dr. Hammarskjttld’s Proposal for U.N. Fact-Finding 
Committee on Soviet Military Intervention in Hungary. - 
Approval by General Assembly. - Soviet Attack on Dr. 
Hammarskjdld. - Fact-Finding Committee hears Evi- 
dence from Miss Anna Kethly and General Kiraly. 

The Hungarian situation was discussed by the 11th regular 
session of the U.N. General Assembly on a number of occasions 
during November, December, and January, following the earlier 
jS^c%ssi©as«fiiid resolutions in the General Assembly’s special 
e|U|r ^rg ^session during the first ten days of November 

In view of the continued refusal of the Soviet Government 
son Kadar regime in Hungary to comply with the resolu- 

Jbf the special emergency session adopted on Nov. 4 and 
Nov. 9, calling inter alia for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Hungary, the admission of U.N. observers, and free 
Hungarian elections under U.N. supervision, the Cuban 
representative at the U.N. (Dr. Nufiez-Portuondo) tabled a 
resolution in the General Assembly on Nov. 19, 1956, calling 
upon the Soviet Government and “ the Hungarian authorities ” 
to comply wiftL-those resolutions and to cease the deportation 
of Hungarian citizens. After a three-day debate, the Cuban 
resolution was adopted on Nov, 21 by 55 votes to 10, with 
14 abstentions, together with (a) a resolution, submitted 
jointly by Ceylon, India, and Indonesia, urging Hungary 
to permit the entry of U.N. observers and to co-operate with 
the U.N. Secretary-General, and (b) a resolution, presented 
jointly by Argentina, Belgium, Denmark, and the U.S.A., on 
assistance to Hungarian refugees. 

Resolution on Withdrawal of Soviet Occupation Forces 
and F.ttfl hftg of Deportations. 

The Cuban resolution (embodying certain amendments by El 
Salvador and accepted by Cuba) was worded as follows : 

** The General Assembly, 

*< Recalling the Resolutions of Nov. 4= and Nov. 9, 1956 ; 

« Noting that the Secretary-General has been requested to report 
to the General Assembly on compliance with those Resolutions ; 

** Having received information that the Soviet Army of Occupa- 
tion in Hungary is foroibly deporting Hungarian men, women and 
children from their homes to plaoes outside Hungary ; 

« Recalling the principles of the U.N. Charter and ... the obliga- 
tions assumed by all Member-States under the Charter ; the principles 
of the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, to which Hungary and the Soviet Union are parties ; and 
the Treaty of Peace with Hungary ; 

« (X) considers that this information adds urgency to the necessity 
of prompt compliance with the General Assembly’s Resolutions of 
Nov 4 and Nov. 9 calling for the prompt withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Hungary and for the despatch of observers to Hungary by the 

Secretary- General ; . , 

** (2) Urges the Soviet Government and Hungarian authorities to 
take immediate stops to cease the deportation of Hungarian citizens, 
and to return promptly to their homes those who have been deported ; 

“ (S) Requests the Secretary-General to keep the General Assembly 
informed os to compliance with this and the above-mentioned 
Resolutions, so that the Assembly may be in a position to consider 
such further action as it may deem necessary.” 

[In its original wording the resolution had charged the Soviet Union 
with tho crime of genocide, but the wording was modified aftera 
number of delegations, including that of the U.S.A., had drawn 
attention to the faot that their governments had not ratified the 
U.N. Convention on Genooide.] 

The resolution, as stated above, was adopted by 55 votes to 10, 
with 14 abstentions. The 10 opposing votes were those of the 
Communist bloc and Yugoslavia, while the 14 countries abstaining 
were Af ghanlstan, Egypt, Finland, India, Indonesia, Jordan, 
Lebanon Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, and 
Yemen — i.o. all from the Afro-Asian group with the exoeption of 
Finland. 

Resolution on Admission of U.N. Observers. 

The Ceylonese-Indian-Indonesian resolution was worded as follows : 
” The General Assembly, 

” Noting that certain Member-States have affirmed that Hungarian 
nationals have been foroibly deported from their country ; 

<* Noting that certain other Member-States [i.e. the U.S.S.R. ana 
other Oonmimist countries] have categorioally affirmed that no suoh 
deportations have taken place ; , , , _ 

« Recalling its Resolution 6f Nov. 4, 1956, in which the Hungarian 
Governmentis asked to permit observers designated by the Secretary- 
General to enter Hungary, to travel freely therein, and to report 
their findings to the Secretary-General ; 


** Noting that the Secretary-General is pursuing his efforts in this 
behalf with the Hungarian Government ; 

“ Further noting that the Secretary-General has urged Hungary, 
as a member of the United Nations, to co-operate in the clarification 
of the situation ; 

** (1) Urges Hungary to accede to the request made by the Secretary- 
General without prejudice to its sovereignty ; and 

“ (2) Requests the Secretary-General to report to the General 
Assembly without delay.” 

The resolution, was adopted by 57 votes to eight (Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Ukraine, and the 
U.S.S.R.), with 14 abstentions— Chile, Nationalist China, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, Ethiopia, Jordan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 

Resolution on Aid to Hungarian Refugees. 

The resolution submitted by Argentina, Belgium, Denmark, and 
the U.S.A. was worded as follows : 

“ The General Assembly, 

“ Considering that the flow of refugees from Hungary continues at 
a high rate ; 

“ Recognizing the urgent need of these tens of thousands of refugees 
for care and resettlement ; 

“ (1) Notes with appreciation the action taken by the Secretary- 
General to determine and help meet the needs of the Hungarian 
refugees, and by the Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees to assist the refugees and to bring about co-ordinated action 
on their behalf by Governments and inter-governmental organiza- 
tions ; 

” (2) Requests the Secretary-General and the U.N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees to continue these efforts ; 

“ ( 3 ) Urges Governments and non-governmental organizations to 
make contributions ... for the care and resettlement of Hungarian 
refugees, and to oo-ordinate their aid programmes in consultation 
with the U.N. High Commissioner ; 

*« (4) Requests the Secretary-General and the High Commissioner 
to make an immediate appeal to both Governments and non- 
governmental agencies to meet the minimum present needs [for 
refugees), and authorizes them to make subsequent appeals on the 
basis of plans and estimates made by the High Commissioner.** 

The resolution was adopted by 69 votes to two (Hungary and 
Rumania), with eight abstentions— Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sudan, Ukraine, and the U.S.S.R. 

The resolutions were adopted after an embittered three-day 
debate in which a large number of delegates took part. 

Dr. Nufiex-Portuondo (Cuba), in presenting his country’s resolution, 
aooused the Soviet occupation forces of having turned Hungary into 
“ one vast cemetery ” by mass executions and deportations. A 
** foreign army of more than 200,000 soldiers and 5,000 tanks ” had 
invaded a helpless nation and had slaughtered more than 65,000 men, 
women and children, besides deporting large numbers of others who 
were “ guilty only of wishing to be free.” The mass executions and 
deportations amounted to genocide, a orime which, he alleged, the 
U.S.S.R. had already perpetrated in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
After declaring that only the U.N. could put an end to the “butchery” 
in Hungary, the Cuban delegate declared : " We cannot tolerate that 
there should be two classes of States in the United Nations— those 
which comply with U.N. resolutions and those which do not.** 

M. Shepilov (Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R.) categorically denied 
that any civilians had been deported from Hungary, describing the 
allegation as a " myth ” and the Cuban resolution as possessing “ the 
foetid odour of a provocation.” After accusing Dr. Nufiez-Portuondo 
of ” dragging out on the floor of the Assembly a reeking canard from 
the dump of refuted fabrications,*’ and denying that the Soviet Army 
had killed Hungarian civilians, he declared that the Soviet armed 
forces had entered Hungary “ at the request of the Hungarian 
Government ” and had saved the Hungarian people froin the 
spectre of the Fascist beast ” and " the re-establishment of Horihytefc- 
Fasoism in the centre of Europe.” In a bitter attack on the United 
States, he aooused U.S. " ruling circles ” and intelligence agencies of 
see king to overthrow the “ legal governments ” in Hungary and in 
the other “ people’s democracies.” 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.) refuted M. Shepilov’s allegations against 
the United States, declaring that the difference between the U.S. and 
Soviet attitudes toward the peoples of the “ satellite” countries was 
that “ the U.S.A. seeks to fill their stomachs with food and the 
Soviets seek to fill their stomachs with lead.” He emphasized that 
the U.S.S.R., while denying that any outrages had occurred in 
Hungary, had nevertheless refused to allow JJ-^-pbse^em to enter 
the country andfindout the truth. After stressing that the Hungarian 
revolution was not the work of “ Fascists ” but “ a genuine move- 
ment of workers, farmers, students, and young P e °ple, Mr* 
said that the U.S. Government had factual evidence that at least 
16 000 people had been deported from Budapest alone up to Nov. 14. 
He added : “ Our reports indicate that this movement is continuing. 
We have had confirmation of a trainload of young Hungarians in 
sealed freight cars moving toward the Soviet border through Cluj, 
Pr edeak and Ploest i? inRumania ... It is inevitable that many at 
the men in these boxcars will die from cold and exposure— justas the 
unfortunate victims of the Nazi concentration camps died in the 
trainloads of boxcars which I saw with my own eyes around the 
horrible Nazi camp at Dachau in 1945. This is all information 
available to the U.S. Government. None of it is drawn from press 
reports . . . ’* 
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Dr. Hammarskjdld’s Report to General Assembly. - 
Soviet and Hungarian Non-Compliance with XJ.N. 
Resolutions. - U.N. Observers refused Entry to Hungary. 

The U.N. Secretary-General (Dr. Hammarskjbld) presented 
a report to the General Assembly on Nov. 80 stating (1) that 
he had sent letters to the Soviet and Hungarian representatives 
at the XJ.N. drawing their attention to the U.N. resolutions on 
“ the withdrawal of troops from Hungarian territory and 
related questions, including deportations, investigation of the 
situation caused by foreign intervention in Hungary, and 
humanitarian assistance, including assistance to refugees ” ; 
(2) that “ no information is available to the Secretary-General 
concerning steps taken to establish compliance with the 
decisions of the General Assembly which refer to the with- 
drawal of troops and related matters ” ; and (8) that, in 
spite of his efforts, the Hungarian Government had so far not 
given permission for the entry of U.N. observers. 

After revealing that he had offered to go personally to Budapest 
for discussions with the Hungarian Government, Dr. Ilammarskjdld 
added : u The Secretary- Goneral has Tbeen Informed that this question 
la under consideration by the [Hungarian] Government. It is Ills hope 
that the reaotion will be positive and that he will he invited to 
Budapest. It an invitation is reoelved, it would he his intention so to 
organize the visit as to cover not only the humanitarian activities, to 
which his offer originally referred, but also the position taken by the 
Government of Hungary regarding the resolutions of tho United 
Nations/’ 

With regard to the three-man committee set up by him to " investi- 
gate the situation caused by foroign intervention in Hungary ” (see 
page 15224, first column), Dr, Hammarskj51d stated : u This group 
has been examining material presently available to the Secretariat. 
The Secretary-General has been informed, however, that this material 
does not provide a sufficient basis for a report to him at the present 
stage, and that tho group, moroover, deems it essential that Its 
work should be supplemented by and co-ordinated with such findings 
as might result from the process of direct observation in Hungary. 
Since arrangements have not been concluded for effecting observation 
In Hungary, the stage has not yet been reached where it is possible 
to present a comprehensive report. Meanwhile, the investigating 
group is continuing to examine available material with roforonce to 
certain broad issues.” 

Further U.N. Resolution. - Demand for Soviet Com- 
pliance with Earlier Resolutions. - New Call for Entry of 
U.N* Observers to Hungary. 

The Assembly met again on Dec. 8 to consider the situation 
created by the Soviet Government’s continued non-compliance 
with the U.N. resolutions calling for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Hungary, and the Kadar Government’s continued 
refusal to permit the entry of U.N. observers. By 54 votes to 
10 with 14 abstentions, it adopted a 14-nation resolution on 
Dec. 4 calling upon the Soviet Government and “ the Hungarian 
authorities ” to comply with the earlier U.N. resolutions and, 
for the first time, setting a time-limit for a reply. The resolu- 
tion was worded as follows : 

" The General Assembly, 

” Beoalling its Resolutions of Nov. 4, Nov. 0, and Nov. 21 relating 
to the tragic events in Hungary ; 

” Having reoelved and noted the report of tho Secretary-General 
that U.N. observers have not been permitted to enter Hungary ; 

“ Noting with deep eonoem that the U.S.S.R. has failed to comply 
with the U.N. Resolutions oalling upon it to desist from intervention 
in the internal affairs of Hungary, to cease its deportations of Hun- 
garian citizens, to return promptly to their homes those it has already 
deported, to withdraw its armed forces from Hungary, and to ooaae 
its repression of the Hungarian people ; 

” (1 ) Reiterates its call to the U.S.S.R. and the Hungarian authorities 
to comply with the above Resolutions and to permit U.N. observers 
to enter Hungary, to travel freely therein, and to report their findings 
to the Secretary-General; 

u (2) Requests the U.S.S.R. and the Hungarian authorities to 
oommunioate to the Secretary-General not later than Deo. 7, 1958, 
their consent to receive U.N. observers ; 

" (3) Recommends that in the meantime the Secretary-General 
arrange for tho Immediate despatch to Hungary, and other countries 
as appropriate [l.e. countries bordering Hungary], of observers 
named by him ; 

** (4) Requests all member-Governments to oo -operate with the 
representatives named by the Secretary-General by extending such 
assistance and providing such facilities as may be necessary for the 
effective discharge of their responsibilities.” 

The countries sponsoring the resolution were the U.S.A., 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Cuba, Denmark, El Salvador, 
the Irish Republic, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Siam, and Sweden. The ten opposing votes were cast by 
Albania, Bulgarin, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, Ukraine, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia (i.e. 
Ihe Communist countries), while the 14 abstentions were 


Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, India, Indonesia, 
Jordan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, and 
Yemen (i.e, all from the Afro-Asian group except for Finland). 
During the debate many delegates contrasted the respect which 
Britain and France had shown for the l I.N., by their decision to 
withdraw from Egypt, with the Soviet Union's continued defiance 
of the U.N, in refusing to withdraw its troops from Hungary. 

Mr. Krishna Mcnon (India), explaining his country's abstention 
on tho 14-nation resolution, declared that India was of tho opinion 
that both tho Soviet find tho Hungarian Governments had disregarded 
U.N, resolutions. Moreover, India did not subscribe to the view that 
the Hungarian question fell exclusively within domestic Jurisdiction* 
and she had made it clear that tho Hungarian people had the right to 
live under institutions of their own choosing and that all foroign 
forces should bo withdrawn from Hungary* as from other countries, 
India objected, however, to that clause in the resolution calling upon 
Hungary and neighbouring countries to admit observers, which, in 
her opinion, constituted an “ ultimatum ” and an infringement upon 
national sovereignty. The practice of sending observers to neigh- 
bouring countries would, if adopted, ** result in a situation in which 
no nation’s sovereignty Js respected ; In the event of a country being 
neutral, It would bo a groat embarrassment for them on the one hand 
to refuse entry to observers, and on the ether hand It would be an 
equally great embarrassment to admit them.” Mr. Motion reiterated, 
however, that India’s sympathies wore with the Hungarian national 
movement, and that she regarded the Hovlot Union’s non-compliance 
with U.N. resolutions as ” deplorable.” 

M. Imre Horvath (Hungary) reiterated the Kadar Government’s 
position that the events In Hungary were an *• exclusively internal 
matter . . . and do not fall within the competence of any international 
organization, Including the United Nations.” For this reason the 
Hungarian Government could not allow U.N, observers to enter the 
country, since this would ho " a violation of Hungarian sovereignty.” 

On Deo. 8 the Kadar Government had informed Dr, 
Hammarskjdld by telegram that, although it could not permit 
U.N. observers to enter Hungary, the Secretary-General 
himself would be welcome in Budapest “at a later date appro- 
priate to all parties.” After discussions with M. Horvath, 
Dr. Ilammarskjdld informed the General Assembly on Dec, 4 
that it had been agreed that he (Dr, KfcumnamkjUhl) should 
arrive in Budapest on Dee. 10 for a three-day visit. On Dee. 5, 
however, Budapest Radio announced that Hie date mentioned 
by Dr. Hammttrskjdld for his arrival in Budapest (Dee. 10) was 
“ not suitable ” ami that the Seeretary-Genorars visit would 
therefore “not take place.” No alternative date was men- 
tioned in the broadcast* 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.B. representative at the U.N.) described the 
Budapest broadcast as ” an affront to the Secretary -Goneral and to 
the whole civilized world, particularly after the attempt to horns- 
woggle us last night.” [" Hornswoggle ” Is an Americanism for 
” pulling wool over the eyes he. the Kadar Government’s brusque 
withdrawal of the Invitation to Dr, Ihunmarskjhld after it had 
agreed on tho previous day that tho Secretary -General should arrive 
in Budapest on Doe, 10,] 

General Assembly’s Condemnation of Soviet Union for 
Violation of U.N. Charter. - Hungarian Walk-out from 
General Assembly. 

Dr. Hammarskjdld presented a second report to Urn Assembly 
on Dee. 7 (i.e. at the expiration of the time-limit set for com- 
pliance with the resolution of Dee. 4) stating (1) that he had 
asked the delegates of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia whether their Governments would permit the entry 
of XJ.N, observers as requested in that resolution; (2) that 
only Austria had expressed its willingness to permit observers ; 
and (8) that, as the other three countries had not replied, he had 
been unable “ to arrange for the despatch of any observers to 
the region.” 

As the time-limit set in the resolution of Decs. 4 had 
expired without any response by tho Soviet Government or 
the Kadar regime to the U.N. requests, a further resolution 
was introduced on Dee. 0 by 20 countries condemning the 
U.S.S.R. for violation of tine U.N. Charter, and denouncing it 
for having deprived the Hungarian people of their liberty and 
independence by armed force, The resolution -the most 
strongly-worded on the Hungarian question to date —was as 
follows : 

“ The General Assembly, 

“ Deeply concerned over the tragic events In Hungary ; 

" Recalling those provisions of the Resolutions of Nov. 4, Nov, 9, 
Nov. 21, and Deo, 4, 1958, calling upon the U.S.S.R. to desist from 
its intervention in the internal affair® of Hungary, to withdraw it® 
foroes from Hungary, and to cease it® repression of tho Hungarian 
people ; 

“ Recalling also those provisions of the Resolution® of Nov, 4 and 
Nov. 21 calling for permission for U.N, observer® to enter Hungary, 
to travel freely therein, and to report their findings to the Secretary- 
Goneral ; 
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“ Having' received the Soorotary’s report of Nov. 30 stating that 
4 no information is available to tho Secretary-General concerning 
stops taken to establish compliance with the decisions of the Genera] 
Assembly which refer to a withdrawal of troops or related political 
matters, 1 and his report of Doc. 7 ; 

“ Noting with grave concern that there has not boon a reply to the 
latest appeal of the General Assembly for tho admission of U.N. 
observers to Hungary as contained in its 'Resolution of Deo. 4 ; 

“ Considering that recent events have clearly demonstrated the 
will of the Hungarian people to recover their liberty and inde- 
pendence ; 


“ Noting the overwhelming demand of tho Hungarian people for 
tho cessation of intervention by Foroiffn armod forces and tho with- 
drawal of foreign troops ; 

u (1) Declares that, by using armed force against tho Hungarian 
people, the U.B.R. It. is violatingtho political indopondenoo of Hungary , 

“ (2) Condemns tho violation of tho Charter by the U.S.S.R. in 
depriving Hungary of its liberty and indopondenoo and tho Hungarian 
people of tho exorcise of thoir fundamental rights ; 

” (3) Reiterates its call to tho U.S.S.R. to desist forthwith from 
any form of intervention in tho internal affairs of Hungary , 

“ (4) Calls upon tho U.S.S.R, to make Immediate arrangements 
for the withdrawal, under U.N. observation, of its armod forces from 
Hungary, and to permit tho ro -establishment of tho political inde- 
pendence of Hungary ; and 

” (5) Requests the Beorotary-G oneral to take any initiative that he 
deems helpful In relation to tho Hungarian problem, in conformity 
with tho principles of the Charter and the U.N. Resolutions.” 

The resolution was sponsored by 20 countries, including the 
U.S.A., all the other sponsors oC the resolution of Dec. 4 
except Cuba (which refused to co-sponsor the new resolution 
because it was u not strong enough ”), and several other 
countries, including Spain, Turkey, Chile, X^eru, and the 
Philippines. After a further three-day debate, it was adopted 
on Dee, 12 by 55 votes to eight, with IB abstentions and three 
countries absent. The opposing votes were east by Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, "Rumania, 
Ukraine, and the U.S.S.R. (he. the Communist bloc), while the 
abstentions were Afghanistan, Cambodia, Egypt, Finland, 
India, Indonesia, Jordan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Syria, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. The absentees were Haiti, 
Hungary, and South Africa, the Hungarian delegation having 
walked out of the General Assembly as stated below. 

It was commented in the Press that a number of countries of the 
Afro- Asian group, including two Arab countries (Iraq and Lebanon), 
bad voted for condemnation of the Soviet Union. Apart from tho 
two Arab countries mentioned, they Included Burma, Coy ion, Laos, 
Liberia, Nopal, Pakistan* Persia, Slam, and Tunisia. 


The debate was marked by bitter exchanges between Mr. 
Cabot bodge (U.S.A.) and M, Kuznetsov (U.S.S.R.), and by a 
suggestion from tho Irish delegate (Mr. Boland) that the 
Assembly should eject the Hungarian delegation— which he 
described as “ IhoNe impostors ’*■— or, if that were not possible 
for procedural reasons, that it should “ at least refuse to listen 
to them.” Mr, Krishna Monon (India), though abstaining from 
voting, reiterated that Soviet troops should be withdrawn from 
Hungary and that the Hungarian people should be free to 
choose their own form of government. 

The Hungarian delegation walked out of the General 
Assembly on Dec. It after M. Horvath had protested against 
the Assembly’s u series of attempts to interfere in Hungary’s 
domestic affairs.” After declaring that the Hungarian dele- 
gation had been “ rudely and disgracefully offended ... in a 
manner incompatible with the national honour of the Hun- 
garian people, he announced that it would take no further 
part in the current session of the Assembly “ so long as the 
discussion of the Hungarian question does not proceed in the 
spirit of the U.N. Charter,” 

Mr. Cabot Lodge said that “ all olso having failed, the Assembly 
now comes to a solemn climax.” Since Nov, 4, when the first U.N. 
resolution had been adopted, the Soviet Government and “their 
Hungarian agents ” had persistently ignored the reiterated U.N. 
demands for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary, the 
entry of U.N. observers, and free elections-—" an unparalleled 
example of the flouting by a single State of the wishes of the over- 
whelming majority of the rest of the world,” Moreover, this “con- 
tinuing and complete obstruction by tho Soviet Union ” had been 
accompanied by “ a complete wall of silence ” with regard to Dr. 
Hammarskj bid’s proposed visit to Budapest. After declaring that 
Hungary had suffered at the hands of Russia precisely what many 
small nations had suffered at the hands of Hitler, Mr. Lodge 
deolarod : “ There is no essential difference between what Is being 
done by the Soviet Union today and what was done by Nazi Germany 
In its day.” 

M. Kuznetsov repeated the arguments made in the earlier debate by 
M. Shepllov, and described the resolution as “ a gross interference in 
the domestic affairs of Hungary,” In the course of a violent attack on 
the United States he described Radio Free Europe [the private radio 
station In Western Germany which is supported by contributions 
from donors In the U.8.A.] as a principal centre of counter- 
revolutionary espionage.” 


Dr. Hamm ar sk j o Id’s Proposal for U.N. Committee to 
collect Evidence on Soviet Intervention in Hungary. - 
Fact-Finding Committee established by General 
Assembly. - Soviet Attack on Dr. Hammarskjold. 

In view of the continued refusal of the Kadar Government 
to admit U.N. observers or to co-operate in implementing the 
U.N. resolutions, it was announced on Dec. 27 that the three- 
man investigating committee previously appointed by Dr. 
Hammarskjold had decided to suspend its operations, with the 
Secretary-Gerveral’s agreement. Seftor Lleras (the Colombian 
member of the committee) explained that he and the other 
two members — Judge Gundersen (Norway) and Mr. Lall 
(India) — had agreed with Dr. Hammarskjold that it was useless 
for the committee to continue its work as long as direct 
observation in Hungary was not permitted. 

On Jan. 5, 1957, Dr. Hammarskjold presented a further 
report to the General Assembly proposing the setting-up of a 
five-member fact-finding committee with powers to “ take 
testimony, collect evidence, and receive information ” on the 
Soviet military intervention m Hungary. M. Kuznetsov (the 
Soviet representative at the U.N.) issued a statement on 
Jan. 9 protesting against the proposed establishment of such 
a committee, expressing his regret at the “singular procedure” 
proposed by the Secretary-General, and accusing Dr. Hammar- 
skjold of acting “ not as an international official but as a party 
in a dispute among members of the United Nations.” 

By 59 voles to eight, with 10 abstentions and three countries 
absent, the General Assembly adopted on Jan. 10 a 24-nation 
resolution — introduced by the Irish delegate (Mr. Boland) and 
sponsored by the U.S.A., Great Britain, and a number of other 
countries which had sponsored the earlier resolutions — creating 
the fact-finding committee proposed by Dr. Hammarskjold 
and worded as follows : 

“ Tho General Assembly, 

“ Recalling- its previous resolutions on the Hungarian problem ; 

“ Reaffirming tho objectives contained therein and the continuing 
oonoern of the United Nations in this matter ; 

“ Having received the report of the Secretary-General of Jan. 5, 
1957 ; 

“ Desiring to ensure that the General Assembly and all members 
of tho U.N. shall bo in possession of the fullest and best available 
information regarding the situation created by the intervention of 
the U.S.S.R., through its use of armed force and other means, in 
the internal affairs of Hungary ; 

“ (1) Establishes for the above-mentioned purpose a special com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of Australia, Geylon, Denmark, 
Tunisia, and Uruguay, to investigate and to establish and maintain 
direct observation in Hungary and elsewhere, taking testimony, 
collecting evidence and receiving information os appropriate, In order 
to report Its findings to the General Assembly at its present session, 
and thereafter from time to time to prepare additional reports for 
the information of members of the United Nations and of the General 
Assembly if it is in session ; 

“ (2) Calls upon the U.S.S.R. and Hungary to oo-operate in every 
way with the Committee and, in particular, to permit the Committee 
and Its staff to enter the territory of Hungary and to travel freely 
therein ; 

“ (3) Requests all member-States to assist the Committee in its 
task by making available to it relevant information, including 
testimony and evidence, which members may possess, and assisting 
it in securing such information ; 

“ (4) Invites the Seoretary-General to render the Committee all 
appropriate assistance and facilities; 

“ (5) Calls upon all member-States promptly to give effect to the 
present and previous resolutions of the General Assembly on the 
Hungarian problem ; and 

“ (6) Reaffirms its request that the Secretary-General continue to 
take any initiative that he deems helpful in relation to the Hungarian 
problem, in conformity with the principles of the Charter and the 
resolutions of the General Assembly.” 

The eight opposing votes were cast by Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Ukraine, and 
the U.S.S.R., while the ten abstaining countries were Afghanis- 
tan, Cuba, Egypt, Finland, India, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Syria, and Yugoslavia. [Cuba abstained from voting on the 

f round that the resolution was tantamount to “ burying the 
lungarian question and relegating it to the archives.”] The 
three absent delegations were those of Hungary, South Africa, 
and Yemen. 

The Kadar Government sent a memorandum to the U.N. on 
Jan. 11 protesting against the creation of the fact-finding 
committee and declaring that “ no committee of any kind ” 
had the right to conduct an investigation into Hungary’s 
46 internal affairs.” 
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Fact-Finding Committee takes Evidence from Miss 
Anna Kethly, General Kiraly, and M. Kovago. 

The Fact-Finding Committee, under the chairmanship of 
its Danish member (Hr. Alsing Andersen), met at U.N. Head- 
quarters on Jan. 28-29 to hear evidence submitted by three 
prominent Hungarian exiles : Miss Anna Kethly (07), the 
veteran Hungarian Socialist leader, and Minister of State in 
M. Imre Nagy’s Government before its overthrow by Soviet 
military intervention ; Major-General Bela Kiraly, O.-in-O. of 
the Hungarian Army at the time of the uprising; and M. 
Jozsef Kovago, Lord Mayor of Budapest at the time of the 
uprising. 

Miss Anna Kethly contrasted the Soviet Government's 41 clamour 
for freedom for African colonies ” with the fact that for the past 
11 years it had it sol I! subjected Hungary to 44 colonial exploitation '* 
and military occupation which had loft the country 44 morally and 
economically bankrupt/' She described how the U.S.H.R. had 
exploited Hungary iu the 1 1 years since the war by instituting forced 
labour, reducing wages, forcing fanners to give up their land, 
44 blooding the country of its economic resources,” and appropriating 
Hungarian industry as its own 4 ‘ booty ” — o.g. by securing control of 
Hungary's bauxite deposits, uranium mines, and oil holds through 
so-called 44 joint ” Soviot-Hungarian enterprises. The Communist 
regime iu Hungary bad boon based on an elaborate system of terror, 
conduoted by the soorot police (tho AVO) through brutal murder and 
torture. This 44 terror apparatus of 200,000 ” had 44 fulfilled its norm 
to suoh an extent that tlioro is hardly a family in Hungary which has 
not suffered directly or indirectly from tho AVO’s rutlilossnoss.” 

It was against this background that on Oct. 23, 1956, a student 
demonstration bad turned into an open revolt in which tho entire 
country and all sections of tho people had joined the national freedom 
movement and domanclod the immediate withdrawal of Hoviot forces 
and free elootions. After stressing that tho coalition Government 
formed by M. Imre Nagy was based on tho social reforms and 
revolutionary achievements of tho immediate post-war period 
1945-4 7, Miss Kethly declared: 44 It is not true that tho [Nagy] 
Government wished to restore tho pre-war social order. Its aim was 
to replace tho dictatorship by a democracy, to terminate Hungary’s 
dopondont oolonial status, and to bring her into tho ranks of the 
sovereign, peace-loving countries in accordance with international 
law, the U.N. Chartor, and tho | Hungarian]. Peace Treaty.” The 
Hoviot armed forces, however, had provontod tho realization of these 
aims by invading tho country, overthrowing tho Government, 
abducting M. Nagy himself, and establishing a puppet regime. 

After protesting at the prosemoo of tho Ktular 44 puppet " delegation 
at the U.N., and asking that she, as the only representative of the 
legal Hungarian Government on free soil, should be recognized as 
Hungary's delegate at the U.N., Miss Kethly specifically requested : 
(1) that free elootions should be hold in Hungary under U.N. super- 
vision; (2) that a Unitod Nations Foroo should bo sent to Hungary 
as it had been sont to Egypt ; (3) that tho position of M. Nagy should 
be dlsoussed by tho U.N. [M. Nagy, who had taken refuge in tho 
Yugoslav Legation, had been abduoted by tho Russians after leaving 
the Legation and was said to have been sent to Rumania] ; (4) that 
Dr. HammarskjOld should be permitted to visit Hungary ; (5) that 
the U.N. should press for tho withdrawal of Soviet armed forces from 
Hungary ; (6) that the U.S.S.TL should pay reparations for the 
damage caused by Its military Intervention. 

General Kiraly reviewed in detail the developments during and 
after the rising, and presented maps and diagrams showing tho 
location of the numerous airfields built by the Russians in Hungary 
during the past eight years. Ho stressed that tho “ feverish 
modernization of airfields and the rapid construction of now military 
airfields ” indicated that the Russians Intended to use Hungarian 
territory as 44 a military air base against the West.” In tho course of 
his statement General Kiraly told the Committee that 44 if a more 
resolute stand had been taken [by tho U.N 1 and more effective 
moral support given, tho Hungarian revolution could have boon 
victorious and tho Hungarian people could have retained tho freedom 
which they momentarily gained ” He reiterated that M. Nagy's 
Government was the only legal Government of Hungary, and urged 
that Miss Kethly should replace the present Hungarian delegation at 
the United Nations. 

M. Kovago laid special emphasis on the 44 bitter disappointment ” 
of the Hungarian people that the United Nations had done 44 so much 
in Suez and so little in Hungary/' During the Hungarian revolution 
it had been 44 heart-breaking to watch a heroic nation fight on with 
tho unflinching determination of the condemned, almost to national 
suicide,’' while anxiously awaiting help from the Unitod Nations 
which never camo. 

Tlic Kadar Government sent an 11 -page memorandum to the 
U.N. on Feb. 0 complaining that the Fact-finding Committee 
had received a “ distorted view ” of the Hungarian situation 
from those who had given evidence, and protesting at the 
“ slanderous ” statements made during the hearing. The 
U.S. delegation asked why, if the Kadar regime had com- 
plained that “ only one side of the ease was being presented,” 
it had barred U.N. observers from entering Hungary. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London - New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Hungary, 15221 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Warwick and Bristol 
By-elections. - Seats retained by Conservatives. 

Foiling took place on March 7 at Warwick and Leamington, 
in the by-clcclion caused by the resignation of Sir Anthony 
Kden (sec 15301 A), and at Bristol West, where the by-election 
was caused by the conferment of n peerage on Sir Walter 
Monekton (now Viscount Monekton of Brenehley), the former 
Paymaster-General (see 15318 A.) Both seats were held by 
the Conservative Party with reduced majorities, the results 
being as follows : 

Warwick and Leamington. 

Hobson, John (Conservative) . . . . , . 24,948 

Wilson, William (Labour) , . 22,791 

No change. Conservative majority . . . * 2,157 

Figures at tho general election ware : Hlr Anthony Eden ((X) 
29,979, W. Wilson (Lab.) 16,613 Conservative majority, 13,466, 
Hlr Anthony Eden had represented the constituency for 33 years. 

Of the votes oast In the by-eleetlon, the (lonservatlvo candidate 
received 52.3 per cent and the Labour candidate 47,7 per cent, 
whereas at the general election Hlr Anthony Kden had received 64.6 
per cent of tho votes and his Labour opponent 36.6 per cent. The 
Conservative proportion of tho poll thus dropped by 12.2 per cent 
and the Labour proportion, rose correspondingly. Of the total 
electorate of 61,315 (an increase of 2/286 since the general election), 
77.8 per cent wont to tho poll, compared with 78,8 per cent at the 
general election. 

Bristol West. 

Cooke, Robert G. (Conservative) 24,585 

Rodgers, W. T. (Labour) 10,423 

No change. Conservative majority . . . . 14,132 

Figures at the general election were : Hlr Waiter Monekton (O.) 
32,767, W. XL Johnson (Lab.) 10,766 Conservative majority, 
‘22,001. 

Of tho votes oast in the by-eleetlon, the Conservative candidate 
received 70.2 per cent and tho Labour candidate 29,8 per cent, 
compared with respective percentages of 76.3 and 24.7 at the general 
election. Tho Conservative proportion of the poll thus dropped by 
6.1 percent and the Labour proportion rose correspondingly. Of the 
total electorate of 67,304 (a decrease of 1,065 since the general 
election), 01.1 per cent went to the poll, compared with 74.0 per cent 
at tho general election. 

Mr. John Hobson (44), the new Member for Warwick and 
Leamington, is a barrister, and chairman of Rutland Quarter 
Sessions. Mr. Robert Cooke (23), the new Member for Bristol 
West, is a schoolmaster, and a member of Bristol City Council 
The youngest member of the present House of Commons, he had 
unsuccessfully contested Bristol South-Fast at the general 
election. -(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15404 B.) 

B. SWEDEN - SOVIET UNION. — The Wallenberg 
Case. - Swedish Reply to Soviet Note. 

It was announced in Stockholm on Feb. 20 that the Swedish 
Government had replied to the Soviet memorandum of Feb. 3 
in which the Soviet Government had admitted the death of Hr, 
Raoul Wallenberg, the Swedish diplomat, in a Moscow prison, 
but hud put tiie blame for Wallenberg’s fate on the late M. 
Abakumov, the Soviet Minister for State Security, who was 
executed iri 1954. 

Tho Swedish Note, after referring to the 44 public Indignation ” in 
Sweden at tho Soviet Government’s statement, maintained that, 
contrary to Soviet assertion®, the Soviet Government could not have 
been ignorant of the imprisonment of the Swedish diplomat. 
" Through Its excuses in this matter," the Note said, 44 the Soviet 
Government has also admitted Its responsibility, If the Soviet 
security service was able to act in such an autocratic manner as to 
make a diplomat from a neutral country a prisoner and to keep Mm 
in prison for 2 fr years without reporting the ease to the Soviet Govern- 
ment or to the Foreign Ministry, this fact is not in Itself a circum- 
stance for which tho Soviet Government can claim dlMresponsibiltty. 
To this is added tho fact that while Wallenberg was confined in a 
Moscow prison, the Soviet Government cannot, considering the 
numerous Swedish appeals, have been unable to obtain reliable 
information In the matter if they had really undertaken the thorough 
investigations which they hate repeatedly assured the Swedish 
Government that they had made/ 4 The Note stressed that on the 
day before Wallenberg’s death the Swedish Ambassador in Moscow had 
once again reminded the Soviet Government of the Wallenberg ease, 
and that the Soviet Government had previously been 44 reminded 
of this matter some 20 times/* 

The Note concluded by saying that the Swedish Government 
found it “ difficult to believe ” that all farther documentation 
concerning Wallenberg, except the doctor’s report of his death, 
should have been “ completely obliterated.” It called upon 
the Soviet Government to provide more information and to 
make further investigations.— (Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) 

(Prev. yep, 15380 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM- — Reorganization of Local 
Government Finance. - The Rating and Valuation Bill. 

Mr. Henry Brooke, the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, announced in the House of Commons on Feb. 12 
that, after lengthy discussions with representatives of local 
authorities, the Government had decided to introduce legisla- 
tion to provide for a major recasting of the financial relation- 
ship between the Exchequer and local government. The 
proposed changes, which formed part of the Government’s 
general plans for a strengthening of the local government 
system, and would apply to Scotland as well as to England and 
Wales, would include (I) the raising of the rates payable by 
industry and freight- transport from 25 per cent of the net 
rateable value (as at present) to 50 per cent ; (2) the replace- 
ment of grants to local authorities by a general grant of a lixed 
amount (i.e. fixed for a short term of years) to be spent by 
them at their discretion. 


Mr. Brooke spoke as follows : 


** The Government's proposals for the reorganization of local 
government In England and Wales . . . are designed to strengthen 
the local govenment system. In doing tills it is essential to improve 
the financial relationship between the Central government and looal 
authorities. The ratio between Exchequer grants to local authorities 
and their revenue from looal rates, which 30 years ago was I to 2, is 
now 0 to 5. Not only has this sliift reduced the financial indepen- 
dence of looal authorities and their degree of direct responsibility to 
their own ratepayers ; in addition, much of this Exchequer aid is on 
a percentage basis towards the expenditure incurred on specific 
services. Percentage grants, whatever their merits, carry two 
disadvantages. First, there may bo a danger of an excessive degree 
of detailed central supervision over the spending of money. Secondly, 
there is no certainty from year to year what the Exchequer may bo 
called upon to contribute. 


" I ana euro that the greater the independence of local authorities 
in the raising and spending of their money, the bettor for the good 
health of local government. The Government, after a thorough 
investigation do not think it practicable to devise a satisfactory now 
source of looal revenue. Nor do they believe it right to earmark for 
the direct boufit of local authorities any tax that is now loviod nation- 
ally. Ratos are in this oountry a well-established instrument of looal 
taxation. There are still some difficulties to be overcome in the rate 
system, but it provides a sound basis for local finance, and no bettor 
system of looal taxation has boon propounded. 

“ In 1920, when unemployment was widespread, it was decided in 
the light of economic conditions as they then were to de-rato industry 
and freight-transport from 100 per cent to 25 per cent of net annual 
value. Against the radically different economic background of the 
present day the Government have thoroughly re-examined this 
matter, taking into account all the arguments in both directions, and 
have decided that it is now right to raise the rate contribution of 
Industry and freight-transport from 25 per cent to 50 per cent. In 
additon, further changes will bo made in the sytsom of pool payments 
to looal authorities by the nationalized industries, including the direct 
rating of electricity properties and the separate assessment of elec- 
tricity and gas show-rooms used as shops, so that all payments now 
included in the pool are taken into account as ratos. In Scotland the 
necessity for changes on these lines will not arise during the period 
up to 1901, for which the existing valuations are frozen. 


“ At the same time the Government intend a major recasting of the 
financial relationship between the Exchequer and local authorities. 
This will entail a radical revision of the structure of Exchequer 
grants, as well as some reductions of the grants to take account of the 
now rate Income. With a few exceptions, where technical considera- 
tions make it not possible or desirable, specific grants will bo replaoed 
by a general grant of an amount fixed in advano© for a short period 
of years, though not necessarily at the same level for each year of the 
period. This general grant will bo distributed to all County and 
County Borough Councils In England and Wales, and to County and 
Town Councils in Scotland, by reference to objective factors (mainly 
of weighted population) which are readily ascertainable and afford a 
fair and reasonable measure of the relative needs of each authority. 


“ with this change, local authorities will acquire a great increase of 
responsibility In determining the money to be spent on the various 
services, In accordance with local needs. Looal government will 
become more truly local. Our aim is to foster and stimulate a vigorous 
and Independent local government, and to give members of pouncils 
a greater Incentive to take a lively interest in their local expenditure 
by placing much more of It under their own control. Under the 
proposals the Government have in mind, the amount of general 
grant-in-aid, not tied in nay way to individual services, will, at 
present levels of expenditure, rise from less than one-sixth to close on 
two-thirds of the total Exchequer grants to local authorities. 


« It is also proposed to revise the system of Equalization grants, 
on the basis of recommendations made In 1953, including the payment 
of grants direct to county district councils. In Scotland the arrange- 
ments for Equalization grants were amended by the Act of 1954 and 
also by last year's Act, which provides that a further review must be 
held before 1063." 

Mr. Brooke added that the Government also proposed to revise 
the existing system of Highway grants— it being intended, so far 
as practicable, to bring all the changes into operation on the same 


day, though some transitional grants would naturally be needed for 
a period afterwards. The proposals would he discussed with local 
authority representatives and other organizations affected, after 
winch legislation would he introduced “ as soon, as practi cable." 

An explanatory memorandum published by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government gave the following breakdown 
of the sources of local authorities’ current revenue : Exchequer 
grants, £581.000,000 ; rates, £490,000,000 ; rents, fees, and 
other charges, £430,000,000. 

Of the Exchequer grants, £73,000,000 was distributed to the poorer 
areas by way of equalization grants, with the remaining £508,000,000 
made available to local authorities in aid of specific services (mostly 
in the form of a percentage of actual expenditure). The rateable 
value of industrial and freight transport hereditaments totalled at 
present about £41,000,000, of which £36,000,000 obtained the benefit 
of do -rating. There had, however, already been a large increase in 
industrial rates as a result of the recent revaluation of the various 
classes of ratepayers ; m tins revaluation, industry had suffered much 
the largest increase, and its share of the burden had risen by nearly 
50 per cent of the pro- 19 56 amount. 

Specific grants which it was intended to absorb into the general 
grant [the memorandum continued] included the main Education 
grant, and the grants for child care, the fire services, and local 
authority health services. Tlio total to be distributed by way of 
general grant, with no “ strings ** attached, would amount to about 
£280,000,000 (plus the £73,000,000 Equalization grant). Since it 
would be difficult to distribute the Highways grant fairly by 
reference to a population formula, it was not intended to absorb this 
into the general grant, but the basis of distribution would be reviewed. 
The general grant would bo fixed for a certain period — probably two 
years in the first instance, and perhaps three years thereafter. It would 
not, however, necessarily he at the same level in each year of the 
period, and allowance would be made for rising expenditure where 
this was probable. 

In conclusion, the memorandum stated that the Exchequer 
equalization grant would be retained but the system would be 
revised on the basis of recommendations made in 1953, which 
included payment of part of the grants direct to District Councils, 
Instead of, as at present, all to the County Councils. 

Mr. Duncan Sandys (then Minister of Housing and Local 
Government) had announced on Dec. 20, 1956, that the Govern- 
ment proposed to introduce a short Bill to deal with three 
problems arising from the recent revaluation for rating purposes. 
These problems were : 

(1) The need to adjust the rate contributions from the nationalized 
gas, electricity, and transport industries to offset the loss of revenue 
which would otherwise bo suffered by local authorities as a result of 
the revaluation. 

(2) The fact that tho method of calculating Exchequer equalization 
grants took no account of the relief from rates given to charitable and 
oducational bodies. In consequence, certain areas — for example 
Cambridgeshire — where property owned by suchbodies (e.g. Cambridge 
University) formed an appreciable proportion of the total rateable 
value, had been losing substantial amounts of grant. 

(3) The unduly heavy burden placed by the revaluation upon 
occupiers of shops and other commercial property. It was proposed 
to deal with this by a reduction of 20 per cent in rateable values 
according to current valuation lists. 

The provisions of the Rating and Valuation Bill, implementing 
the Government’s decision, were published on Dec. 21, as 
follows : 

(1) The rateable value of shops, offices, and certain other com- 
mercial premises would be reduced by one-fifth, and that of similar 
premises used partly as private dwellings by one-seventh. 

(2) The amounts payable by the Central Electricity Authority, the 
British Transport Commission, and the Gas Council would be in- 
creased as follows: C.E.A., from £11,250,000 to £18,280,000 ; 
B.T.C., from £1,810,000 to £2,600,000 ; Gas Council, by 70 par cent. 

(3) The Exchequer equalization grant to local authorities would 
be stepped up to take account of the rateable value of charitable and 
other institutions which received relief from the rates. 

The Bill, if enacted in time, will come into operation on 
April 1, 1957.— (Ministry of Housing and Local Government - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Rate Equalization, 8996 A.) 

B. MOUNTAINEERING. — Nepalese Charges for 
Future Himalayan Expeditions. 

It was announced in Khatmandu on Feb. 25 that all future 
expeditions to Everest or to the seven other highest peaks in 
the Himalayas (Lhotse, Makalu, Cho Qyu, Manaslu, Kanchen- 
junga, Annapurna, and Dhaulagiri) would be required to pay 
a royalty of 3,000 rupees (£225) to the Nepalese Government 
before permission was given to ascend any of these mountains. 
Payments of 2,000 rupees would be required for ascending other 
peaks above 25,000 feet, and of 1,000 rupees for peaks below 
25,000 feet. Compensation for deaths of Nepalese liaison 
officials and porters attached to expeditions was fixed at 3,000 
rupees and 1,600 rupees respectively, payable to the families 
concerned. (Daily Telegraph - The Statesman, Calcutta) 
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A. INDIA - UNITED STATES. — Mr. Nehru’s Visit 
to Washington. - Discussions with President Eisenhower. 
- Visits to Ottawa, London, and Ddsseldorf. 

Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, visited the United 
Stales from Dee. 10-21, 1050, travelling from London in 
President Eisenhower's personal plane. During a brief stay in 
London he bad a meeting on Dec. 15 willi Sir Anthony Kden 
(then Prime Minister) at 10, Downing Street. 

During Mr. Nehru’s stay in Washington (Dee. 10-10), and 
at a meeting at the President’s farm at Gettysburg (Virginia) on 
Dec, 17, President Eisenhower and Mr. Nehru had private and 
informal talks on current international affairs. Mr. Nehru also 
saw Vice-President Nixon, Mr. Dulles, Mr. Stasscn (the 
President’s special adviser on disarmament questions), atul 
other members of the U.S. Administration. The following 
communique was issued on Dec. 20 : 

“Prime Minister Noltru and President Eisenhower had long 
anticipated a personal mooting to discuss ourront world problems. 
In three days in Washington and a day at the President's farm at 
Gettysburg they woro afforded, in a completely informal atmosphere, 
the opportunity for full and frank talks on a wide range of problems 
of interest and concern to both countries. 

“ The talks confirmed the broad area of Agreement botween India 
and the United States, which are bound together in strong ties of 
friendship deriving from their common objectives and their adherence 
to the highest principles of free domooraoy. The principles and 
policies of the Governments of India and the U.H.A. have evolved on 
the basis of respect for the dignity of man mid of the nood to improve 
the welfare of the Individual. 

“ The Prime Minister and the President are convinced that the 
greater understanding of their respective policies reached at those 
talks will faoilitato tlio constant efforts of India and the U.H.A, 
toward the achievement of peaceful and friendly intercourse among 
nations in accordance with tho principles of the United Nations. “ 

In a nation-wide television and radio broadcast on l)cc. 18 
Mr. Nehru saicl that he had “ greatly prollldd ” by his talks 
with the President, and dwelt on India’s policy of non-align- 
ment in military pacts or alliances. 

After referring to President Eisenhower's “ humanity and devoted 
scrvlcos to tho cause of poaoo,” which had " won for him a unique 
place among statesmen of tho world,’* Mr. Nehru continued. : 

u Nino yeiirs ago wo won our Independence through a bloodless 
revolution in conditions of honour and dignity both to ourselves 
and to tho erstwhile rulers of our country . . . Although your revolu- 
tion in America took place long ago and conditions woro different 
hero, you will appreciate the revolutionary spirit which we have 
inherited and which still governs our activities. Having attained 
political freedom, we are earnestly desirous of removing many ills 
that our country suffers from, eliminating poverty, and giving our 
people full and equal opportunities of growth and advancement. 

“ India is supposed to bo given to contemplation, and tho American 
people have shown by their history that they possess groat energy 
and dynamism. Something of tho contemplative spirit still remains 
in India, But at tho same time tho Now India of today has also 
developed a certain dynamism and a passionate desire to raise tho 
standards of her people. But with that desire Is blended tho wish to 
adhere to moral and spiritual aspects of life. Wo are now engage tl in 
the gigantic and exciting task of achieving a rapid and largo -Heal o 
development of our country . . . Wo completed our First Five-Year 
Plan eight months ago, and we have now begun on a more ambitious 
scale our Second Five-Year Plan . . . 

** But many other countries in Asia tell the same story, for Asia 
today Is resurgent. Those countries, which long lay under foreign 
yoke, have regained thoir independence and strive toward new ideals. 
To thorn, as to us, independence is as vital as tho breath of life, and 
colonialism in any form is abhorrent. 

“ The vast strides that technology has made have brought the now 
age, of which the U.H.A. is tho leader. Today the whole world is our 
neighbour, and old divisions of continents and countries matter less 
and less. Peaoe and freodom have become Indivisible, and tho world 
cannot continue for long partly froo and partly subject. In this 
atomio age, peace has also become tho test of human survival. 

“ Recently we have witnossod two tragedies which have power- 
fully affected men and womon all over the world— -the tragedies of 
Egypt and Hungary . . . But these tragedies have one hopeful aspect, 
for they have demonstrated that the most powerful countries cannot 
revert to old colonial methods or impose their domination over weak 
countries. World opinion has shown that it can organixo itself to 
rosist such outrages. Perhaps, as an outcome of those tragedies, 
freedom will bo enlarged and will have a more assured basis. 

u Preservation of peace forms the control aim of India's policy. In 
pursuit of this policy wo have chosen the path of non-alignment in 
any military pact or alliance. Non-alignment docs not mean passivity 
of mind or action, or lack of faith or conviction. It docs not mean 
submission to evil. It is a positive and dynamic approach to the 
problems that confront us. 

" Wo believe that oaoh country has not only tho right to freedom, 
but also to decide Its own policy and Its way of life. Only thus can 
true freedom flourish and people grow according to their own genius. 
We believe, therefore. In non-aggression and non-intervention by one 


country in the affairs of another, in growth of tolerunoo between them, 
and in peaceful eo-exlstenec . . . We therefore endeavour to maintain 
friendly relations with all countries even though we may disagree 
with them In their policies or governmental structure. We think that 
by this approach we can servo not only our country hut also the 
larger causes of peace and good-fellowship in tho world, 

“ Between the United Htat.es and India there existed friendly and 
cordial relations even before India gained her independence. No 
Indian can forget that in tho days of our struggle for freedom we 
received from your country a full measure of sympathy and support. 
Our two Republics share a common faith in democratic institutions 
and the democratic way of life, and are dedicated to the cause of 
peace and freedom . . . We wish to learn from you, and we plead for 
your friendship, co-operation, and sympathy in the great task that 
wo have undertaken In our own country, 

“ I have had the privilege of long talks with the President, and we 
have discussed many problems which confront the world, t have 
greatly profited by those talks, 1 shall treasure their memory, and 
they will help mo In many ways in my thinking. I sineoroly hope 
that the opportunity may he given us before long to welcome the 
President in our own country and to demonstrate to him the high 
rospeet mid esteem In which wo hold him . . . M 
After addressing the U.N. General Assembly in New York 
on Dec. 20, Mr. Nehru Hew to Ottawa for dismissions on Deo. 
22-28 with Mr. St. Laurent, the Canadian Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Lester Pearson, the Minister for External Affairs. No 
communique was issued on these talks. 

On Dee. 24 Mr. Nehru arrived back in London and had further 
talks with Sir Anthony Eden at Chequers before visiting Lord 
and Lady Mounlbatten at their Hampshire home. 

In a brief press statement before leaving London on Dee. 27, 
Mr. Nehru said that the first problem to be solved in the Middle East 
was the clearance of the Hues* Canal, and the second a Hue®! settlement 
generally. After that, " broader questions M could be discussed, for 
which preliminary Informal approaches were advisable, In reply to 
a question he said that he did not envisage himself in the role of 
mediator, but that India might be ** helpful, 1 * 

Mr. Nehru arrived in Dusseldorf on Deo. 27 and had a 
21-hour talk with Dr. Adenauer at the airport. Before leaving 
for India, Mr. Nehru said that he and the Federal Chancellor 
had discussed developments in the Middle East, Central Europe, 
and elsewhere. 

After his return to Delhi on Dee. 28, Mr, Nehru announced 
that he had invited President Eisenhower to visit India, and 
iliat the President had expressed the wish to do so. 

(New York Times - New York Hamid Tribune - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London - Times - Montreal Star) 


B. AVIATION. — Brussels-Paris Helicopter Service, 

The first regular helicopter service between Brussels and 
Paris was inaugurated on March 11 by eight Sikorsky helicopters 
of the Subena company (Belgian Airlines), The helicopters 
took off in formation from the AlUe Vvrle (live minutes from 
from the centre of Brussels) and arrived an hour and 55 minutes 
later at the now Paris heliport at Issy, near the Place Balard. 
The machines taking part in tho inaugural Bight were drawn 
from tho Hnbcmi company’s helicopter services linking 12 cities 
in Belgium, tho Netherlands, France, and Germany. [There 
arc at present three heliports in the Netherlands, four In 
Western Germany, two in Belgium, and two In France at 
Lille and Paris.] 


The Brussels-Paris helicopter service will operate twice 
daily in each direction until mid- April. Thereafter there will be 
live services a day each way, and one on Sundays. The heli- 
copters used can seat 12 passengers in addition to the crew, 
have a range of slightly over 280 miles, and cruise at about 
108 m.p.h., with a maximum speed of about 180 m.p.h. The 
200-mile journey between the French and Belgian capitals will 
take 115 minutes. -(La Nation Beige - La Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 13180 €.) 


C. ETHIOPIA. — Emperor Halle Selassie's Accusa- 
tions against Egypt. - Charges of fomenting Subversion 
among Ethiopian Moslems. 


In a statement issued on Feb. 15 in Addis Ababa, tho 
Emperor Haile Selassie accused Egypt of fomenting unrest 
among the Moslem population of Ethiopia with the aim of 
dismembering the country and incorporating the Moslem 
areas of south-eastern Ethiopia into a 41 Greater Somalia ” 
subservient to Egypt. [The Italian territory of Somalia will 
become independent in 1050, when tit© U.N. trusteeship ends,] 
In November 1056 Ethiopia had demanded the recall of the 
Egyptian military attach^ in Addis Ababa (Lieut.-Colonel 
Hilmy, who has not yet been replaced) after it had been alleged 
that Colonel Hilmy had sought to recruit Ethiopian Moslems 
for the Egyptian Army.— (New York Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep* *5*38 B.) 
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A. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — The Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Commonwealth Tour. - Change in Style and 
Title of Duke of Edinburgh. - The Duke’s Study Confer- 
ence on Industrial Relations. - Youth Award Scheme. 

A 85,000-nule world tour by sea, laud, and air was made by 
the Duke of Edinburgh between Get. 1(1, 195(5, when he left 
London, and Feb. (5, 1957, when he arrived at Gibraltar pre- 
paratory to joining the Queen for their Slate visit to Portugal 
(see 1541(5 E). In the course of lus Lour, which was largely 
of an informal character and m the nature of a “ fact-finding ” 
mission, the Duke visited many countries and territories of the 
Commonwealth and Empire, including a number of remote 
island dependencies in the Southern Ocean. All the sea voyages 
were made on board the Royal yacht Britannia . 

The Commonwealth countries and territories visited by the Duke 
were : the Seychelles (Oet. 19), Ceylon (Oct. 25-27), Malaya (Oot. 31- 
Nov. 1), Australian New Guinea, Papua, and New Britain (Nov. 8-13), 
Australia (Nov. 14-Doo, 10), New Zealand (Bee. 11-17), the Falkland 
Islands (Jan. 7), South Georgia (Jan. 13), Gough Island (Jan 16), 
Tristan da Ounha (Jan. 17), HI. Helena (Jan. 22), Ascension Island 
(Jan. 25), Gambia (Jan. 31) and Gibraltar (Fob. 0). 

The Duke Hew from London Airport to Mombasa (Kenya), 
where he embarked in the Britannia for the Seychelles. The 
subsequent stages of his Commonwealth tour are summarized 
below : 


Ceylon. During his throe-day visit to Ceylon the Duke visited 
Colombo, Kandy, Trlnoomntoo, tlie Ntilunda Oya dam (at present 
under construction), and the H.A.F. base at Katunayako, in addition 
to attending an official reception given by the Governor-General, Sir 
Oliver Goonotilloko. The Duke of Edinburgh mot tlio Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bandaranaiko, and his predecessor, Sir J ohn Kotelawala, and was 
the guest of Mr. Bandaranaiko at the latter’s country rosidenoo at 
Iloragolla, near Kandy. While In Colombo the Duke addressed a 
conference of the Engineer lug Association of Ceylon, held at the 
Ceylon Technical College, at which he stressed tho need for trained 
Ceylonese scientists and technicians to develop the country’s 
resources. 

Malaya. From Colombo the Duke sailed for Malaya on board tho 
Britannia, disembarking on Oet. 30 at Longkawi Island (15 miles off 
tho Kedah coast) where ho was welcomed by Tongku Abdul Rahman, 
Chief Minister of the Maly an Federation, and Sir Donald Macgillivray, 
the High Commissioner. He flow to tho mainland for visits to Kuala 
Lumpur and Penang, and also visited a rubber plantation and a 
military camp outside Kuala Lumpur serving as a base for British 
troops operating against tho Communist terrorists. Tho Duke, who 
was warmly welcomed by all sections oC the Malayan population, had 
to cancel a projected visit to Hlngapore because of civil disturbances 


then affecting the city. 

Australian New Guinea and Papua. From Port Bwettenlmm 
(Malaya) the Duke sailed hi the Britannia to Port Moresby, whore he 
was greeted by the Governor -General of Australia, Field-Marshal 
Sir William Blim. During ids visit to Australian Now Guinea, Papua, 
and Now Britain, tho Duke visited Rabaul and other centres, met 
numbers of officials, settlors and tribesmen, and inspected plantations 
and local Industries, in addition to visiting Manus Island, the principal 
Pacific base of tho Royal Australian Navy. While in New Guinea ho 
drove 30 miles into the Owen Stanley range, the scene of bitter 
lighting against tho Japanese during World War II. On Armistice 
Bay (Nov. 11) the Duke visited the war cemetery at Lae, where many 
Commonwealth soldiers who fell in the New Guinea campaign are 
burled. 4 

Australia. Tho Duke flew from Manus Island to Darwin (Nov. 14) 
and on the following day visited Rum Jungle, the Important uranium- 
producing area In the Northern Territory, whore he went down a big 
uranium mine and Inspected a secret ore-treatment plant. 

On Nov. 1C the Duke how COO miles to Alice Springs, in tho heart of 
tho continent, breaking his flight en route at Brunette Downs, one of 
tho largest eattlo-raising stations In the Northern Territory, and 
Tennant Crook, tho centre o£ a rich copper and goldmining area. 
While at Abe© Springs tho Duke inspected two Institutions in which 
Australia 1. a world plonoor-tko Royal Elylus Dootor Sorylo8 (see 
1110(1 B) and the rooontly dovoloped Sohool o£ Air , at tho latter 
Institution lie saw teaohors giving lessons to 
hundreds o£ miles In the “ outback,” and hoard the ohlldren s replies 
owning back ovorthe radio networkthrough whiohthe service operates. 

Prom Alloe Springe the Duke flew to Canberra, where ho was 
welcomed by the Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. Memsies), the 
Leader ol tho Opposition (Dr. Evatt), and the presidents ot the 
Federal Senate and House of Representatives. His two -day visit to 
the Federal capital included visits to the Royal Mlllta ^^ ol q 1 ^f n € J; *}* 
Australian National Unlvorsity, and the Commonwealth Sotentmc 
and Industrial Research Organization. After an extensive two-day 
inspection of the Snowy Mountains hydro -eleotrio project, the Duke 
opened the Olympic Games in Melbourne on Nov. 23 and had an 
Informal meeting with Commonwealth athletes at the Olympic 
Village ” near the eity. , He subsequently visited Sydney (Noy. 30), 
returning to Melbourne on Deo. 3 to receive tho Freedom of that city 
from tho Lord Mayor, Sir Francis Sellick. The Duke of Edinburgh 
beoamc the tot Freeman of Melbourne, a civic honour which had 
never previously been conferred. On Deo. 3 the Duke travelled to 
Morwell (103 miles from Melbourne), in the Gippsland area of 
Victoria, to inaugurate the new £10,000,000 brown coal gasification 
project (see 15412 O). 


New Zealand. The Duke of Edinburgh flew from Melbourne on 
Dec. 12 to Wellington, where he was welcomed by the Governor- 
General of New Zealand (Lient. -General Sir Willoughby Norrie), 
the N.Z. Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Mr. Walter Nash. During his two days in Wellington he visited 
cold-storage plants and meat factories, watched the loading of meat 
and dairy produce on board ship, inspected plans for civic develop- 
ment, and mingled informally with the great crowds assembled to 
welcome him. He flew from the capital to Rotorua and drove from 
there to Kawerau, on the Bay of Plenty, where he visited New 
Zealand’s new £30,000,000 newsprint plant established by the Tasman 
Pulp and Paper Company. The Duke also visited the Wairakei 
goo-thermal project while touring the Rotorua area. 

After an informal visit to Auckland the Duke flew 600 miles on 
Deo. 16 to visit Norfolk Island, which is situated midway between 
Australia and New Zealand and is under Australian, sovereignty. 
[The population, less than 1,000, is largely descended from the 
Bounty mutineers who left Pitoaim Island for Norfolk Island a 
century ago.] After returning to Christchurch, the Duke ended his 
New Zealand tour on Nov. 17 at Lyttelton, where he visited the N.Z. 
Antarctic ship Endeavour and talked with Sir Edmund Hillary, the 
loador of the Now Zealand section of the British Antarctic Expe- 
dition which is to take place during the International Geophysical 
Year. 

Southern Ocean, Falklands Dependencies, etc. From Lyttelton the 
Duke completed his world tour on board the Britannia, which sailed 
aoroHB the South Pacific, rounded Capo Horn, and stopped at many 
Antarctic dependencies of tho Falkland Islands. During its voyage 
across the South Pacific — from which the Duke broadcast a Christmas 
message to tho Queen and thoir children (see 15284 A) — the Britannia 
croased tho Antarctic Circle and skirted the shores ol the Antarctic 
continent for a oonsidcrablo distance. While in the British Antarctic 
territories tho Duke visited a number of scientific and meteorological 
bases and wont on board the survey ship John Biscoe and a whaling 
vossol. 

Tho Britannia touched at Gough Island and Tristan da Ounha — 
among tho most remote and inaccessible islands in the world — 
before proceeding northwards to St. Helena and Ascension. After a 
visit to Bathurst, capital of the Gambia, the Duke disembarked at 
Gibraltar on Feb. G after completing his world tour of 35,000 miles 
in loss than four months. 

In a speech at the Mansion House on Feb. 26, after the Queen 
and the Duke had returned from their State visit to Portugal, 
the Duke of Edinburgh spoke of his Commonwealth tour, 
saying inter alia that he had been “ forcibly reminded of the 
unifying power of the Crown and the relative smoothness of 
political progress which is possible within the Commonwealth 
system.” After speaking of the great economic progress being 
made in Australia and New Zealand, and paying tribute to the 
work carried out by British scientists in the Antarctic depen- 
dencies, the Duke mentioned the possibility that the Antarctic 
continent t; might be used as a gigantic germ-free cold store 
where the periodic world food surpluses might be stored against 
lean years and famine.” 

Change in Style and Title of Duke of Edinburgh. 

The London Gazette announced on Feb. 22 (a) that the Queen, 
acting on the advice of the Prime Minister, had granted to the 
Duke of Edinburgh “ the style and titular dignity of a Prince of 
the United Kingdom ” ; (b) that the puke would henceforth 
be known as Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. 

It was stated in The Times : “ The Prime Minister and his senior 
ooUeagues felt that the services which the Duke of Edinburgh has 
rendered to the country and to the life of the Commonwealth, 
culminating in the long tour which he has just completed, should 
receive some significant mark of recognition. Mr. Macmillan accor- 
dingly proposed to the Queen that the Duke should formally be given 
the title and dignity of a Prince . . /* In giving effect to it . . . the 
Queen has confirmed a title already widely accorded to the Duke by 
common and affectionate usage. The effect of the announeement is 
merely to establish the Duke’s dignity and title. It does not in any 
way affect the succession to the Throne. It signifies the appreciation 
of the Queen and her Ministers alike of the Duke’s devotion to the 
publio interest.” 

The change in the Duke’s style and title was announced to 
the Canadian House of Commons on the same day by the 
Federal Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, and was warmly 
welcomed by all parties. In the course of his speech Mr. St. 
Laurent paid high tribute to Prince Philip’s services to the 
Crown and the Commonwealth in recent years. 

Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference on Industrial Relations. 

In addition to his interest in Commonwealth problems, as 
exemplified by his recent tour, and his work for youth, as 
shown by the creation of The Duke of Edinburgh’s Award 
(see 14744 E), the Duke had sponsored during 1956 a Study 
Conference on Industrial Relations— the first of its kind— 
which was held at Oxford from July 8-28 and attended by 
300 employers, managers, trade unionists, and rank-and-file 
workers from all parts of the Commonwealth,. 
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The purpose of the Duke’s Study Conference was “ to conduct a 
practical study of the human aspects of industrialization, and in. 
particular those factors which malco for satisfaction, otllclenoy, and 
understanding-, "both inside industrial organizations and in the 
every-day relations hotwoen industry and tho community around it." 

In his presidential address (at tho Sheldonian Theatre on July 9) 
tho Duke of Edinburgh said that thore woro "four basic ideas" 
behind the confer once, which ho outlined as follows : 

(1) Whether there woro any lessons from the past which could help 
overcome tho present problems of industrialization. For example : 
" Could industrial Scotland help Knob Lake ? Could tho Midlands 
help Kitimat ? Could tho experience of the industrial North help 
Africa 1 ’’ 

(2) Whether tho new industries of tho Commonwealth could help 
each other — o.g. " Could Jamshedpur help Bum Jungle 1 Could tho 
Nigerian tin mines help tho Rhodesian copporbelt ? " 

(3) To try and discover those things which would make for " a 
good works, a happy community, and a satisfied individual," on 
whioh he hoped tho conference would form some conclusions. 

(4) A study of tho " bewildering variety of shapes " assumed by tho 
simplest industrial problem " when viewed from the different stand- 
points of tho board room, tho shop floor, research, production and 
personnel departments, or tho trade union." In this connexion tho 
Duke stressed that tho members and speakers at tho conference laid 
boon chosen in such a way that all these viewpoints would bo put 
forward. 

The work of tho conference was carried out by 20 Study Groups, 
each of 14 members, diversified in geographical origins and race and 
representing managements, trade unions, and operatives. Tho 
groups wore chosen so as to mingle variety of industrial experience 
with as many nationalities as possible— o.g. a typical grout) had four 
U.K. members and ono each from Australia, Canada, India, Konya, 
Mauritius, Now Zealand, Northern Rhodesia, Pakistan, South Africa, 
and Trinidad. Each group worked throughout as a team, with Its own 
chairman, and devoted Itsolf to a particular theme or aspect of Indus- 
trial relations, in whioh connexion extensive visits woro paid to 
industrial centres throughout tho country. At tho end of tho con- 
ference tho 20 Study Groups presented their reports and conclusions, 
whioh woro discussed by tho oonforonoo. 

Addresses on specific problems of industrial relations were given 
by a number of loading industrialists, trade union leaders, and 
representatives of tho nationalized industries. 

Duke of Edinburgh's Youth Award Scheme, 

Further details of the Duke of Edinburgh’s scheme for the 
development of character and physical fitness among young 
people were announced on July 20 , 1950 , by Brigadier Sir John 
Hunt (the leader of the successful British Everest Expedition 
of 1950 ), who had retired from the Army bo assist and advise 
in promoting the scheme. 

Sir John Hunt pointed out that the Awards were designed to 
provide " incentives and opportunities for young people to aohiovo a 
balanced development of their ohaxaoter and physique, in preparation 
for citizenship." Although youth organizations would supply most 
of tho training, in co-operation with local authorities, schools, etc., 
the “ lone wolf " type of boy would also bo encouraged to compote. 

The Awards, designed " to encourage a balanced personality rather 
than a specialized reoord-broakor," would he given when required 
standards were reached in four sections of activity : (1) rescue and, 
publio service training ; (2) expeditions by a group of boys to promote 
tho spirit of adventure ; (3) pursuits in tho form of arts, crafts and 
soionoos ; (4) physical fitness, Involving performance standards. 
There would be three grades, respectively for boys in the age-groups 
14-15, 15-10, and 10 upwards, which would have to bo accomplished 
in succession, Those passing tho socond-grado tests would receive 
a badge bearing tho Buko of Edinburgh’s cypher In silver, while those 
passing the third-grade test would reoeive a badge with tho Duke’s 
cypher in gold. 

All candidates would take tests in " rescue and publio service 
training " (o.g. first aid, life saving, or training to help tho blind) ; 
fitness (running, jumping, etc.), and hobbies (drama, creative 
writing, model-making, gardening, or gliding). They would also have 
to go on an u expedition " involving walking across open or rough 
country, camping, and cooking. For the 14-yoar-olds the expedition 
would last 24 hours, whilst the oldest group would have to cover 50 
miles of wild country on foot in five days*— on the moors of Devon and 
Cornwall, or in tho Welsh mountains, the Ponnlncs, tho Lake District, 
or Scotland. 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s Youth Award Scheme came 
officially into operation on Sept. 1, 1050 .— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Australian News and 
Information Bureau - New Zealand Government Office, 
London) (Prev. rep. Duke of Edinburgh, 14744 E.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — New Chairman of 
Republican Party. 

Mr. II. Meade Alcorn jr., a Hartford (Connecticut) lawyer, 
was unanimously elected chairman of the Republican Party 
on Jan. 22 in succession to Mr. Leonard W. Hall, who had 
resigned on Jan. 11. It was stated at the White House that 
Mr. Hall would he appointed later to “a high Federal post.” 
(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 12880 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM.— Royal Navy* - Appointment 
of “ Rear-Admiral Nuclear Propulsion.” - Britain’s 
First Atomic Submarine (H.M.S. u Dreadnought.”). 

The Admiralty announced on Fob. 18 that Hour- Admiral 
Guy Wilson had been appointed to the new post of Rear- 
Admiral Nuclear Propulsion and Deputy Eugiueer-in-GIuef 
(Nuclear Propulsion), with responsibility for nuclear propulsion 
in its application both (o the Royal Navy ami the Merchant 
Navy. 

Tho aimoimeomont said : " Tho Admiralty has given tangible 
expression to its bollof in the vital importance both to the Royal and 
Merchant Navies of tho early development of nuclear propulsion for 
ships. This officer will act as tho focus within the Admiralty of tho 
operational and material aspect , h of nuclear propulsion, and will keep 
in touch with developments by the Atomlo Energy Authority and by 
industry in the application to ships of this revolutionary form of 
power. ITo will also be tho link in those matters between the Admiralty 
and other Government Departments, Ministries, and Services, and 
between Gotmmmwealth Navies and foreign Navies, as appropriate," 

Rear-Admiral Wilson (50) served as engineer officer hi H.M.S. 
fimoiric from 1940 to 1943, when he Joined the Department of tho 
Englneer-in-Ghief and became responsible for the design of machinery 
in aircraft carriers. Ills connexion with aviation was continued ns 
Deputy Director of the Department of Aircraft Maintenance and 
Repair, On his promotion to Rear-Admiral in 1955 lie become 
Deputy Knglnoer-Jn-Ghief for Fleet, Maintenance and Administration, 
Ho has served in tho aircraft carriers II,M,S. Jrk Hoyttl and H.M.S. 
Maoto. 

Vickers Nuclear Engineering Ltd. (a subsidiary of Viekers- 
ArmsLrong) disclosed on Fob, 27 that they had been working 
for a year on the project to build a British atomic-powered 
submarine, and Rial “ good progress ” was living made. The 
Financial wSeeretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Bournes) disclosed 
on March 5 that H.M. the Queen had approved the name 
Dreadnought for Britain’s first atomic submarine. (Times) 

(Prev. rep. *4869 A.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Inauguration of the Latrobe 
Valley Gasification Project. 

The new £10,000,000 brown coal (lignite) gasification project, 
based upon the extensive brown coal deposits of the Latrobe 
valley (Victoria), was inaugurated on Dee, 8, 1050, by the Duke 
of Edinburgh during his visit to Australia as part of his Common- 
wealth tour (sec 154 11 A). The plant is situated in the 
Gippsland area of Victoria, 10S miles from Melbourne, and is 
the only one of its kind in the world outside Eastern Germany. 
It uses superheated steam, compressed oxygen, ami briquetted 
brown coal which, under a pressure of 400 ik to the square inch, 
produces crude gas which is purified before passing through 
a 100-mile pipeline to Melbourne. The pipeline at present 
supplies 40 per cent of the city’s average daily consumption of 
gas, and will eventually meet Melbourne’s full requirements. 

The plant will be progressively extended with the aim of 
making Victoria seif-sufficient in gas production within 20 
years. In addition, it 1 h planned to make synthetic petrol and 
oil from the residue of the gasification process. The present 
initial capacity is about 5,200,000,000 cubic feet of gas, 
1,210,000,000 gallons of brown coal tar, 500,000 gallons of 
benzole motor spirit, and 408,000 gallons of oil -all these 
quantities being expected to be doubled by UKIO, 

(Times -Australian News and Information Bureau) <11799 A.) 


D. TUNISIA. — Death Sentence “ in absentia ” on 
Former Secretary-General of Neo-Deetour Party. 

M, Salah Ben Youssef, the former secretary-general of the 
N6o-l)estour party, was sentenced to death in atmnUa on 
Jan. 24 on charges of plotting against the internal security of 
the State, Six of his followers were also sentenced to death on 
similar charges (four of them in atmnlia), 41 others received 
tens ranging from 20 years’ hard labour to suspended sentences 
of five years imprisonment, and eight were acquitted, M. Salah 
Ben Youssef had been granted political asylum In Libya after 
lus flight from Tunisia following the 14 Yousscfist ” conspiracy 
against M. Bourguiba’s Government at the end of 1055. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 148x2 A.) 

E. FRANCE. — National Institute of Applied Sciences. 

A projet de loi for the establishment of a National Institute 
ot Applied Sciences (ImMul national d$» sciences appliauias) at 

4S^“^ PP T rov ^ 5* Jf* b \ s b y Ule National 

Assem bly. The Institute will train engineers, technicians, and 

LSS • ° rk f 8 ( or P , U W° Private industry, scientific 
laboratories, etc., m which connexion the Assembly’s Com- 
National Education pointed out that France needed 
12,000 engineers, 8,000 to 4,000 teachers of science, and 1,000 
research workers every ycar.—(Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. NORTHERN IRELAND - IRISH REPUBLIC. — 
Continuation of I.R.A. Terrorist Activities in Northern 
Ireland. - Further Counter-measures by Northern 
Irish Authorities. - Trials of I.R.A. Members in the 
Irish Republic. - Mr. Costello’s Denunciation of I.R.A. - 
Mr. McBride’s Call for “ Positive Policy ” on Partition. 

Throughout January, and to a lesser extent in February, 
terrorists of the Irish Republican Army continued their 
campaign (initiated on Dec. 12, 1956) against objectives in 
Northern Ireland. The main incidents are summarized below : 


(1) On Jan. 3 aliufc at No wry, belonging to the Special Constabulary 
was wrecked by an explosion , no-ono was injured, the but being 
empty at the time. The midnight explosion was followed by dawn 
raids by the It.U.O. on the homos of suspects in the Nowry area, 
seven men being taken into oustody — three looal men, three natives 
of Dundalk, and one native of Dublin. 

(2) An It.U.O. hut at Upporlands, Co. Londonderry, was damaged 
by an explosion on Jan. 14. On the following day two men giving 
Dublin addresses wore arrested. Wide areas of Counties Londonderry 
and Tyrone were combed for other men boliovod to have taken part 
in the incident. 


(3) On Jan. 10, a number of fuses were found beneath the Carnaloa 
bridge at Flntona, on tho road between Fintona and Omagh, Co. 
Tyrone. It was presumed that the men attempting to blow up tho 
bridge had been disturbed and had fled. 

(4) On the same date an explosion occurred at the Northern 
Ireland Electricity Board’s step-down transformer at Waterside, Co. 
Londonderry. Homo of the heavy insulators were broken and electric 
power and light was interrupted for a time in an area betwoen 
Eglinton (Co. Londonderry) and Donomana (Co. Tyrone). Sticks of 
gelignite which had failed to explode were found in the area. 

(6) On Jan, 18 tho Territorial Army barracks at Dungannon (Co. 
Tyrone), recently oomplotod at a oost of £40,000, wore badly damaged 
by explosives laid by a group of about 13 armed men. Tho barracks — 
headquarters of tho 5th Support Company, Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, T.A.- -were one of the targets listed in the document which 
had boon road in tho Dublin District Court on Jan. 12 [see below]. 
The raiders kidnapped the oarotakor and released him later outside 
the town. Police conducting a search throughout Co. Tyrono subse- 
quently found a stolon taxicab which had apparently boon used and 
later abandoned by the raiders. Twelve men were detained for 
questioning but most of thorn wore later released. 

(6) A Special Constabulary hut at Straidarron (Co. Londonderry), 
seven miles from tho border, was damaged by explosives on Jan. 21. 


(7) Ranagh Bridge at Fallogloon, on tho main Bolfast-Londondorry 
road, was damaged on Jan. 21 by an explosion. Tho bridge was 
among tho targets listoci in the document road in tho Dublin District 
Court on Jan. 12. 

(8) The first private property to bo attacked in the present series of 
raids (Mountflold Lodge, near Omagh, Go. Tyrono), was sot on Are on 
Jan. 22. Most of tho building, the property of Brigadier D. G. Moore 
(a former commanding officer of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers), 
was destroyed. 

(9) Doravil Lodge, Co. Tyrone, was destroyed by Are on Jan. 23. 
The building, situated in tho middle of a 6,000-acre estate of grazing 
land* and owned by Major O. A. M. Alexander, was unoccupied at 
tho time. 

(10) The Favour Royal and Lismore bridges on the main Belfast- 
IMnisldllon road were badly damaged by explosions on Jan. 24. The 
bridges carry the main water supply from the Clogher valley, but 
there was no serious interruption in supply. 

(11) Cara House, an unoccupied mansion 500 yards from the border 
in the Nowtownbutler area of Go. Fermanagh, was set alight on 
Jan. 27, but Bremen succeeded in saving most of the building. 

(12) An unsuccessful attempt to blow up the bridge oyer the River 
Blaekwater at Augher, on the main road to BaHygawley in South 
Tyrono, was made on Feb. 12 ; unoxploded charges of gelignite were 
found afterwards on the bridge, which was not damaged. Sinoe the 
blowing up of the Favour Royal and Lismore bridges, on the main 
Belfasi-Enniskillon road [see (10) above), tho road over the bridge at 
Augher had been the only direct route from Belfast to Fermanagh 
via Dungannon or Armagh. 

Earlier tho same day a transformer near Moneymore (Co. London* 
derry) was damaged by an explosion, 

(13) Two attempted raids on the Territorial Army camp at 
Dxxnoroggan (on the outskirts of Londonderry) were made by 
terrorists during the night of Feb. 13*14 but were foiled by the camp 
guards, who opened Are. 

(14) A terrorist raid on a Territorial Army camp at Coleraine in the 
early hours of Feb. 16 was foiled by a sentry who opened Are. 

(15) Two bridges in Co. Tyrone, one carrying the railway line from 
Belfast to Londonderry over the Dungannan-Pomeroy road, and the 
other carrying the same road over the railway at Tremogue, about 
two miles from Pomeroy, were blown up In the early hours of. Feb. T7. 
The railway bridge was extensively damaged and all main-lme 
trafflo from 7 Belfast to Londonderry blocked; the road bridge was 
damaged but remained passable to trafflo. Extensive searches for 
the tedders were made by the police, troops, and spotter aircraft in 
the moimtainous areas of Co. Tyrone. The damaged raAway line 
was reopened to traffic four days later* 


(16) Four armed men tried to burn down the linen factory of the 
Phoenix Weaving Co. Ltd. at Ballymena in the early hours of Feb. 20. 
The storekeeper and watchman gave an alarm to the police and the 
fire was quickly put out, causing only negligible damage. 

(17-19) Electric transformers at Maghera (Co. Londonderry), 
Rathfnland (16 miles from Newry), and Strabane (Co. Tyrone), were 
damaged by explosives during the nights of Feb. 21, 22 and 26 
respectively. An Army hut near Newry was blown up during the 
night of Feb. 21 but no casualties caused. 

(20) Two attempts to cause destruction in Londonderry were made 
by terrorists m the evening of March 1. A fire at the goods station of 
the Great Northern Railway caused extensive damage to the office, 
which was completely gutted, but the fire services prevented the 
blaze from reaching the goods yard. Shortly afterwards a home-made 
bomb was thrown at the County Courthouse, but failed to explode. 
A widespread search for suspects and arms dumps was earned out 
by the police. 

(21) In the early hours of March 2 a goods tram from Enniskillen 
(Co. Fermanagh) to Londonderry was stopped by three armed 
terrorists in Co. Donegal, on the Eire side of the border, and the 
driver, fireman and guard removed at the point of the gun. The 
gunmen then drove the tram to a point four miles from Londonderry, 
whore they jumped off after turning the engine regulator to full speed. 
The unmanned tram continued at a speed of 25 m.p h. and crashed 
through the buffers at Londonderry Central Station (a ter minu s), 
embedding itself 20 ft. into tho concrete platform. Seven coaches 
wore wrecked, but no-one was hurt. The damage was estimated at 
about £20,000. 

Just before tho gunmen jumped off the train a signalman had 
notiood that one of the men on the footplate wore a mask, and tele- 
phoned to the main signal box at Londonderry. The signalman 
switched tho train to tho main passenger platform (which was empty 
at the time) to prevent it crashing at the goods station, whore it 
would have blocked tho entire siding. 

Tliel’ts of explosives occurred in the Irish Republic during 
January and February, obviously in connexion with the I.R.A. 
raids. On the night of Jan. 1-2 eleven rifles were stolen from 
army stores at Kittorglin, Co. Kerry, and on Jan. 7 nearly 
GOO lb. of gelignite, 2,500 detonators, and a large quantity of 
fuse wire were stolen from a Board of Works store at Toulla- 
heady, Co. Tipperary. One of the largest explosives magazines 
in the Irish Republic, owned by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
at Moorestown, Co. Dublin, was broken into on Jan. 12 and 
about one ton of gelignite stolen. In the case of the two latter 
incidents, statements were issued by the I.R.A. disclaiming 
responsibility. 

Counter-measures in Northern Ireland. 

In the course of the month the Northern Ireland authorities 
intensified their security measures against the terrorists, whilst 
troop reinforcements were sent from Britain. 

At a confer once held at Stormont on New Year’s Day and attended 
by Mr. Topping, Minister for Home Affairs, Lt.-General Sir Brian 
Kimmins (G.O.O., Northern Ireland) and Sir Riohard Pirn, Inspector- 
General of the Royal Ulster Constabulary, it was decided that 
increasing use of military patrols should be made in the border areas, 
subjeot to the approval of the British War Offioe. Accordingly, Army 
headquarters at Lisburn announced on Jan. 7 that the detachment of 
the Royal Northumberland Fusiliers stationed at Gough Barracks, 
Armagh, was being brought up to company strength, and that another 
company of the battalion was being moved to Londonderry. At 
the same time the oompany of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
stationed at Enniskillen was equipped with a number of armoured 
cars for patrol duties. The British War Office announced on Jan. 14 
that the 61st Field Regiment, R.A., numbering about 650 men, was 
being sent for internal security duties (without its guns) to Northern 
Ireland, where it would be stationed near Omagh. 

Following the attack on the Territorial Army barracks at Dun- 
gannon on Jan. 18, it was decided at a conference oh Jan. 21 between 
the G.O.O., Northern Ireland, and representatives Of the Territorial 
Associations in Counties Londonderry, Tyrone, and Fermanagh that 
T.A. personnel would take over from the Constabulary the respon- 
sibility of guarding their 50 buildings throughout Ulster. 

It was announced on Jan. 9 that the N.I. Government had taken 
measures, in co-operation with the local authorities, to have street 
lighting kept on all night in some of the border towns, so as to foil 
raids carried out under cover of darkness. On Jan. II the R.U.C. 
announced that hundreds of roads and lanes between Northern 
Ireland and the Republic had been blocked or made impassable by 
trenches, craters, and barbed-wire fences ; some of the “concession ” 
roads extending for a short distance into Northern Ireland between 
two points in the Republic had also been blocked, whilst the remaining 
18 unobstructed roads were under police and military guard. Later 
in the month, soldiers added barbed-wire fences to obstructions on 
unapproved roads in the Londonderry area. 

It was announced on Jan. 14 that Mr. Topping had made 
further regulations under the Civil Authorities (Special Powers) 
Act empowering civil authorities and, in the case of (2) and (3) 
below, any person duly authorized by them ; 

(1) to “ prohibit, restrict, or regulate in any area the use of vehicles 
or any class of vehicles on highways, or the use by vehicles of specified 
roads or classes of roads, either generally or in such ciroumstances as 
may he specified ” ; 
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(2) to " outer any land, bull dings, or other property whatsoever ” ; 

(3) ” (a) to take possession of any land and to construct works, 
including roads, thereon and to remove any trees, hedges and fences 
therefrom ; (0) to take possession of any buildings or oilier property ; 
(e) to take such stops as may he necessary for placing any buildings or 
structures in a state of defence ; (d) to cause any buildings or struc- 
tures to he destroyed, or any property to be moved from one place to 
anothor or to be destroyed ; (a) to do any other act involving inter- 
ference with private rights of property.” 

On Feb. 14 it was announced that a flight of live Austcr 
“ spotter ” aircraft would he sent to Northern Ireland and 
stationed at Aldcrgrove R.A.F. Station to assist in the opera- 
tions against I.R.A. terrorists. 

Arrests and Court Proceedings in Northern Ireland. 

In addition to finding a number of arms dumps, explosives, 
and detonators m various areas of Northern Ireland, the N.l. 
police detained many suspects during January, a number of 
them being interned and others being committed for Irish by 
the courts. 

Seven men were arrested on Jan. 4 on a farm at Olontitloeoe, Co. 
Down, four of whom gave addresses in Eire ; the police also found a 
number of weapons. Anothor six men were solzod in their hemes in 
different parts of Co. Fermanagh on Jan. 7, while 25 men from the 
Belfast and Lurgan areas were detained on Jan. 12. Seventeen men, 
Including members of the banned BInu Fein party (among them 
Thomas Hoenan, secretary of tlio Bolfast branch), wore arrested In 
Belfast on Jon. 25, and anothor seven men were detained in Armagh 
and one in Belfast on the following day. Of those detained in police 
round-ups since December, 50 had been servod with internment 
orders by the end of January. 

At the magistrate’s court at Bollynumoy (do. Antrim), throe 
young men from Cork wore sent for trial on Jan, 15 to the Bpring 
Assizes at Belfast ; they had boon involved in the attack on the 
radar station at Torr Hoad on Doe. 12 [see 15*200 A], the charges 
against them including one of attomptod murder of four policemen. 
On the same date (Jan. 16), at Armagh magistrate’s court, two men 
from Co. Armagh wore oommitted for trial at the Armagh Spring 
Assizes ; they had boon arrested shortly after the attack on Armagh 
barracks on Dee. 12, the charges against them including one of 
attomptod murder of a member of the Special Constabulary. 

Another four men (throe from Northern Ireland and one from the 
Irish Republic) were sent for trial to Belfast City Commission on 
Fob. 0 ; they bad boon arrested on Dec. 30 In an outhouse of a farm 
noar Dunamoro, Co. Tyrone, which belonged to the father of one of 
them, and had been found hi possession of arms and ammunition 
which were British Army property. 

Seven men, three from Newry and four from the Irish Republic, 
were committed for trial in Belfast on Feb. S. They b ad boon arrested 
by police at a farmhouse near Warrenpolnt (In the Mourno mountains 
area of Oo. Down) on Jan. 3, and were ohargod with possessing arms, 
ammunition, detonators, and handbooks of guerrilla warfare, and 
with being members of an illegal organization. During the hearing, 
handbooks were produced which had been found on two of the men ; 
one of thorn was called a “ Handbook for Volunteers of the I.R.A., 
issued by G.H.Q. 1956,” while others referred to a ** dying column,” 
assembly areas, and the uso of explosives, 

Anti-terrorist Measures in the Irish Republic. - Prison Sentences on 
I.R.A. Suspects. 

Throughout January the Eire police made many arrests of 
I.R.A. suspects who were subsequently charged in the courts 
under the Offences Against the State Act. In a number of 
trials the majority of them were sentenced on one or several of 
the following charges : refusing to give an account of their 
movements, membership of an illegal organization, possession 
of incriminating documents, or possession of ammunition and 
weapons without a firearms certificate. Most of those arrested 
refused to answer the charges, while at many of the trials 
documents captured by the police were read giving particulars 
of I.R.A. terrorist plans and activities. The principal sentences 
imposed are summarized below : 

(1) In the Dublin District Courts on Jan. 14 six men arrested in 
Co. Cavan on Dec. 31, eight men arrested on Jan. 2 in Co. Monaghan, 
and one man from Dublin were all sontenoed to six months’ Imprison- 
ment. The eight men arrostod In Co. Monaghan had been intercepted 
by Eire police and troops as they were crossing the border into the 
Irish Republic from Northern Ireland ; four others were also arrested 
but sent to hospital, two being seriously wounded. 

(2) In the Dublin District Courts on Jan. 17 two men (Scan Cronin 
and Robert Russell) arrested at Bolturbet, Oo. Cavan, on Jan. 8 were 
each sontonoed to throe months’ imprisonment. They were both 
found guilty of failing to give an account of thoir movements and of 
membership of an Illegal organization, while Cronin was also convicted 
for possession of an Incriminating document. 

This document, entitled General Directive for Guerrilla Campaign, 
was road to the Court. Believed to bo the ** master plan ” for I.R.A. 
activities In Northern Ireland, it suggested the selection of five 
training organizers for Londonderry, Tyrone-Fermanogh, Armagh, 
Down, and Belfast- Antrim. Four columns of 25 men each were to 
he organized for training, and bases for those columns were to be 
established in various isolated mountain areas. 


During the first phase, lasting one month, certain targets wore to 
be destroyed, including the oil refinery, the two railway stations, the 
B.B.O. relay station, the Customs House, and the Tux Oilloe at 
Londonderry, certain Territorial Army and Royal Lister Constabu- 
lary posts In various ureas, the Territorial Army camp at Dungannon, 
tho Maghorafolt power plant, a radar station in North Antrim, and a. 
number of bridges. In ” phase two,” lasting three months, the 
terrorists would build up their forces and continue guerrilla attuekH. 
Operations would be extended by raising local ” flying columns,” 
mid activity would be Intensified in tho “eastern sector” Counties 
Armagh, Down, and Antrim. In ** phase three ” there would he a 
“ continuation of the struggle cm to a higher level, where we can 
co-ordinate our tactics on a more perfect communications basis.” 

Tho document also said : “ Our mission is to maintain and 
strengthen our resistance centres throughout the occupied area and 
also to break down the enemy’s administration in tho occupied area 
until he Is forced to withdraw Ids forces. Our method of doing this is 
use of guerrilla warfare within the occupied area, and propaganda 
directed at the inhabitants. In time, as we build up our forces, wo 
hope to bo In a position to liberate large areas and tie these in with 
other liberated areas that Is, areas whore the enemy’s writ no 
longer runs.” 

In an ” analysis of the situation ” the document said : “ Tho 
resistance of the people [Irish Nationalists! can be built up by clever 
propaganda on top of guerrilla success, From the point of view of 
guerrilla warfare, the eo-operation of tho people is essential. If this 
Is lost or never received tho guerrillas cannot win,” 

A second document found In (Jronln’s home, entitled Outline of 
Operations to Date, dealt with the Urns mis to he drawn from tho 
opening phases of tho ” guerrilla activities.” It stated ; ” From the 
Fermanagh experience wo can prove that where guerrillas are active 
and aggressive the enemy grows scared and confused. If we hud 
Fermanagh’s nativities all over we would be In a tremendously strong 
position in tho BIx Counties. We still hold the initiative in all areas 
and our limited supplies In most oases remain intact. We got more 
gelignite than we ever hoped for. Among tho lessons wo have 
learned are : Tho training of our men is still very spotty , , , Men are 
quite close to panic during the withdrawal stage. There is Jack of 
battle discipline. Too many shout orders. Too many not without an 
order at all . . . All unfit men, or mentally unfit, for a hard campaign 
must bo dropped from the columns. Local communications and 
intelligence must he built up by tho locals in combination with the 
organizer who has been In the area before tho campaign. Mach area, 
should have people on tho lookout ... We also suffer from lack of 
understanding on tho part of some of our local volunteers and the 
people as to 11 to purpose of the campaign.” 

(3) At a special court at Nonagh, a farmer (Daniel Gleason) was 
sentenced to one month's imprisonment, for possession of Incrimina- 
ting documents, and concurrently to three months’ imprisonment on 
a charge of membership of an illegal organization. The Judge added, 
however, that the sentences would he suspended if G loosen entered 
into personal bail of $50 to be of good behaviour for one year. 

(4) At a special court at llallinamoro (do. Leitrim) on Jan. 24, a 
publican was sentenced to two months imprisonment for membership 
of an illegal organization and to one month (concurrently) for posses- 
sion of Incriminating documents. 

(5) In the Dublin District Courts on Jan. *24 three men were each 
sentenced to three months' imprisonment. Documents found In the 
possession of two of tho accused and read to the court included one 
which contained an appeal for volunteers to operate against the BIx 
Counties, another in tho form of an “ intelligence report ” on the 
movements of a certain person, and one headed ” Irish Republican 
Army General Headquarters ” and issued on Dee. 12, 1950, by ” The 
Army Council, Irish Republican Army,” 

(6) In the Limerick District Court on Jan. 25 five men were sen- 
tenced to throe months’ imprisonment each. A letter found on one of 
tho defendants (MacKllllcan) and road to the court was addressed to 
“ O.O. each unit ” and began : “ In pursuance of the Army policy of 
a full-scale campaign against the British forces of occupation in the 
Six Counties, active service units early today attacked a number of 
enemy targets in the occupied area. Our campaign has now entered a 
decisive stage and every effort of the army units throughout the 
country must he directed to ensuring that they are able to maintain 
It.” It added that nothing should be done which might provoke the 
authorities within the Republic, and went on to appeal for efforts to 
acquire much-needed supplies of ammunition and explosives from 
“ friendly sources.” 

(7) At Ballymahon District Court on Jan. 25 a railway fireman was 
sentenced to throe months’ imprisonment. 

(8) At Karan District Court on Jan. 25 a suspect was sontenoed to 
three months’ Imprisonment. 

(9) At Dundram Court on Jan. 25 a foundry worker was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment. 

(10) At Tullamoro On Jan. 25 Wo men were sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment on charges of being members of an illegal 
organization, and concurrently to two months on a Charge of possess- 
ing incriminating documents. Nine documents found in the possess- 
ion of one of the accused (Fafcriek Bolger) related to guerrilla warfare, 
battle moral© and discipline, intelligence, sabotage, ambushing, and 
Instructions concerning machine-guns, Bren guns, tod Bten guns. 

(11) At Cork on Jan. 26 two men were sentenced to three months' 
Imprisonment. 
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(12) At Waterford on Jan. 29 four men were sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment on charges of possessing incriminating docu- 
ments and being members of an illegal organization. Two of them 
(William Itonayne and Peadar Jones) were also sentenced concur- 
tently to three months’ imprisonment each for possessing consi- 
derable quantities of ammunition. 

(13) In the Dublin District Courts on Jan. 29 five men were each 
sentenced to throe months’ imprisonment after being found guilty of 
possession of incriminating documents and membership of an unlaw- 
ful organization They included Tomas MacOurtam, a son of the 
former Lord Mayor of Cork of the same name who was shot by 
British forces in March 1920. 

(14) Two men wore sentenced at Dundalk on Jan. 30, one to four 
months’ imprisonment for possession of a pistol and ammunition, and 
concurrently to two months for membership of an unlawful organiza- 
tion and possession of incriminating documents. The second man 
received two months’ imprisonment. 

(15) At Limerick on Fob, 1 a journalist was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment for refusing to give a full account of his 
movements. 

(16) In the Dublin District Courts a man was sentenced on the 
same charges to two months’ imprisonment on Fob. 12. 

On Jan. 2*5 it was ofiicially announced by the Minister of 
Justice that Mr. Justice Teeran, a High Court judge, would 
hold an inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Justice Lennon, of the 
Dublin District Courts. 

The matter aroso from the trial before Mr. Justioe Lennon of a 
certain Anthony Magan, who had appeared on Jan. 22 on a charge 
of possessing ammunition without a firearms certificate ; after 
hearing the case, Mr. Justice Lennon had stopped the proceedings on 
Jan. 23 and ordered the firearms to bo returned to Magan. During 
the trial the proseoution had produced in evidence a notebook 
detailing receipts of U.S. dollars over the period May 1954-July 1955 
totalling *1 6,049, as well as a letter found on Magan which was 
addressed to a Thomas MoGuigan of Philadelphia and which 
acknowledged receipt of a cheque for £35. 15s. 9d. received by Magan 
from MoGulgan on belialf of the Tyronomen’s Association in the 
United States. 


Condemnation of I.R.A. Activities by Mr. Costello and Mr. de Valera. - 
Mr. MacBride’s Criticism of Government Policy. 

Mr. Costello, in a broadcast on Jan. 0, again condemned the 
I.R.A.’s terrorist activities in Northern Ireland and the use of 
force in trying to end partition. 

lief erring to the fact that two raiders from Eire and one Northern 
Irish policeman had been killed during the previous week, Mr. 
Costello doolarod : “ The consequences that would follow a contin- 
uance of these attacks must now bo clear to the whole nation. So 
far as they arc directed from within the territory under our juris- 
diction, it is the duty of the Government of this State to prevent 
their continuance. That duty wo are resolvod to perform . . . 

“It Is the deep and earnest conviction of my colleagues and 
myself that partition cannot and never will be ended by force. We 
believe that oven if it wore practicable to subdue by arms and hold in 
subjection those Irishmen who now wish to remain apart from us, 
the resentment which they would feel would thereafter divide us 
more deeply and lastingly than ever before. Our Constitution 
affirms Ireland’s devotion to the Ideal of peace and her adherence to 
the principle of the peaceful settlement of international disputes . . . 
War, therefore, is not the way ohoson by the people of Ireland, or by 
their representatives, for the ending of partition; and no self- 
appointed group has any shadow of right to impose that decision in 
disregard of the people’s wishes. 

« What is happening Is that a small group, with no basis of legiti- 
mate authority, is seeking to embroil our country in war. I want to 
bring clearly before the minds of all our people what that means, and 
what is involved In this evil and undemocratic pretension. Young 
men, somo of them hardly more than boys, have been led by a small 
minority group of older men— experienced and ruthless men— to be- 
lieve that they can end partition by destroying the lives of others and 
endangering their own lives and liberty in violent forays into the 
Six-County area. If they were permitted to oontinue in that course, 
there Is no telling what evil might result. There would be all the 
bitterness and hatred that bloodshed causes. There would be a 
hardening of resolve among Irishmen in the North-East to remain 
divided from this part of tho country . . . 

“ The men who are trying, as they say, to bring about unity, and 
who are pursuing their objective of creating strife, are not even 
united among themselves. I said over a year ago that we had not 
meroly one but two rival groups contending for the privilege of being 
the authors of civil war. Now tho splintering has gone even further 
and there are three or four groups, hostile to one another and having 
in common only their dofianoe of the authority of the Govermnen 
and of J Dail Eireann, and their willingness to set Irishmen in arms 
against one another ...” 

Referring to the allegation made hy two members of the Dail [see 
below] that the Eire police and defence forces were being used to 
maintain nartition, Mr. Costello declared : “I cannot too strongly 
condemn the wicked misrepresentation that our Irish forces are being 
used to help maintain partition. They are, on the contrary, acting on 
the instructions of an Irish Government respons^Ie to a feeely- 
eleoted Parliament— a Government which is working for Ireland and 
for Ireland alone.” In giving those instructions the 
merely carrying out its duty of seeing that the Constitution was 


respected ; that the laws made hy the Irish Parliament were observed; 
and that the will of the majority of the Irish people was not “ flouted 
by a minority acting without authority or a mandate, human or 
divine.” 

After referring to the condemnation of the I.R.A.’s terrorist 
activities by the Roman Catholic Church, the Prime Minister made a 
strong appeal to parents, clergy, and others who might be m a 
position to influence or guide the young men “ to induce them to cut 
themselves adrift from terrorist activities before it is too late.” 
There should be “ no word, act, or gesture ” that could give the men 
responsible for the raids m Northern Ireland a pretext for claiming 
that they had popular approval or support, and it was “ vitally 
important ” that the men who were directing this violence, as well 
as those actively engaged m it, should have ** no opportunity of 
deluding themselves or others into the belief that the people sympa- 
thize with their actions ” 

Rejecting comparison between the present activities of the I.R.A. 
and the struggle that had led to Irish independence, Mr. Costello 
concluded : “ In the past men struggled to establish an independent, 
democratic Parliament and Government. Their efforts cannot be 
allowed to be frustrated hy a self-appointed, unrepresentative group 
who seek to decide national policy according to their own undisci- 
plined will, to seize powers which belong to the Dail and the Govern- 
ment, and to impose upon us all the tyranny of a few.” 

In a statement after Mr. Costello’s broadcast, Mr. de Valera 
(Leader of the Opposition) expressed his u entire agreement ” 
with what the Taoiseach had said. 

Mr. de Valera added “ The problem of partition cannot be solved 
by foroe, and were force to be used for any purpose it would have to 
be under the authority of Devil Eireann. To allow any military body 
not subject to Dail Eireann to be enrolled, organized, and equipped 
is to pavo the way to anarchy and ruin. No responsible Government 
could permit it, and no thinking person can support it.” 

Other members of the Government expressed similar con- 
demnation of the I.R.A.’s terrorist activities, notably Mr. 
Cosgrave, the Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Sweetman, the 
Minister of Finance and Mr. Everett, the Minister of Justice. 

The motions criticizing the Government, to which Mr. Costello 
referred in his broadcast, had been tabled on Jan. 3 by Mr. McQuillan 
(Ind.) and Mr. P. Finucane ( Clann na PoblacMa), who asked the 
Taoiseach to recall the Dail to discuss resolutions : 

(1) to Instruct the Irish Republic’s permanent delegate at the U.N. 
“ to demand of the Secretary-General the immediate despatch of 
U.N. observers to the occupied part of the national territory ” ; 

(2) to ask the Government to “ discontinue immediately the use 
of the Irish Army and the Garda Siochana (Civic Guard) as instru- 
ments of British policy in helping to maintain partition,” and to 
release forthwith “ the men recently taken into custody as a result of 
such use.” 

Both the Government’s and the Opposition’s policy in the 
matter of partition was strongly criticized in a message sent by 
Mr. bean MacBride, leader of the Clann na Poblachta (one of 
the parties supporting the Government), to a party meeting 
held in Dublin on Jan. 18. 

Mr. MacBride said that “ one of the foremost essential require- 
ments ” for undoing partition was “ the harnessing of the people 
behind a definite policy capable of achievement.” He added : 
“ internal divisions . . . can only retard our national advance. But 
in order to achieve the unity of effort required, there must be a 
positive and constructive policy which, as far as the major parties 
are conoemed, has been lacking.” The recent “ tragic events ” had 
their origin “ in the absence of policy and leadership on the part of 
the Government and the Opposition in regard to the enforced partition 
of the nation.” The Clann had “ urged time after time that this lack 
of positive policy was hound to lead to disillusionment on the part of 
young people,” and it was “ this complete absence of policy and 
leadership ” that had “ caused a section of the people to lose patience 
with the slowness and ineffectiveness of the democratic process.” 

As first steps to ending partition, Mr. MacBride suggested the 
enlargement of the Dail co include elected representatives from 
Northern Ireland, as well as the creation of an Irish Common Market. 
Steps should be taken to make a “ realistic assessment of the economic 
barriers which would have to be overcome to provide for reunification,” 
and they should work toward the economio reintegration of the two 
parts of the country. He stressed the importance of economic problems, 
not only because “ the lifeblood of the nation is being drained away 
as a result of the lack of economic development,” but also because 
they had “ an important hearing on the ultimate reunification ” 

Statements by Northern Ireland Ministers. 

Lord Brookeborough (Prime Minister of Northern Ireland), 
speaking in the N.I. Parliament on Feb. 5, claimed that the 
terrorists responsible for the recent raids m Northern Ireland 
were linked with the Communists. 

Lord Brookeborough said that there was “ a very close link between 
the recent outrages and the Communist Party,” and that the ontrages 
constituted “ an obvious chance for the Communist Party to raise 
trouble.” The Roman Catholic Church was opposed to Co mm u n ism, 
hut many of the people who carried out the outrages had disobeyed 
their Church. “ It is significant,” he went on, “ that the Communists 
have given the I.R.A steady encouragement since the outrages 
began. The official Russian newspaper Pravda describes them as 
« the Irish people’s national liberation movement,’ and states that the 
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* popular masses ' are alarmed by the threat which * tho presence of 
foreign military bases in tho northern part of Ireland creates for 
Ireland's security.' Tho Ked Army newspaper Red Star, tho Soviet 
trade union newspaper Trud, Izvestia, and oven tho London Com- 
munist Daily Worker have all published accounts giving encourage- 
ment and support to the gunmen. There have boon many misrep- 
resentations about the roal nature of the I. it. A. movement. It is 
conducting unprovoked armed aggression against us from a neigh- 
bouring State. It is not a * broadly based national liberation move- 
ment * as alleged in tho Communist press." 

Continuing, Lord Brookoborough said tho Communist interest in 
the I.R.A, was “ twofold " : first, their hope that 1,11. A. aotivitios 
could jeopardize the industrial progress of Northern Ireland and 
reduce tho standard of living and prosperity, thereby creating 
“ conditions in which Communism can thrive." Secondly, they had 
a more strategic aim in mind — to make Northern Ireland ports and 
facilities inaccessible to tho forces of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
This was " the chestnut which the Communists hope the I. It. A. will 
pull out of the fire," It was therefore “ not surprising that the Lit. A. 
should onjoy tho friendship and support of the Communists, for there 
have boon contacts between tho two In tho past and it is only tho 
Communists who can havo any worry about the presence of NATO 
military bases here." 

The stand taken in the Irish Republic, both by Mr. Costello’s 
Government and the Opposition, in condemning Lit .A. armed 
raids into Northern Ireland, and m particular Mr. Costello’s 
broadcast of Jan. 0, was welcomed by Mr. Topping, the N.I. 
Minister of Home Affairs, on Jan. 22 and by Mr. Maginoss, the 
N.I. Attorney-General. The latter described Mr. Costello’s 
warning as “ a courageous statement of the position,” and 
expressed the hope that the policy announced by Mr. Costello 
would be “ implemented by deeds.” 

Lord Brookeborough and Mr. Topping visited London on 
Feb. 14i for talks with British Ministers about the situation in 
Northern Ireland; they saw Mr, Macmillan and Mr. Butler, 
the Home Secretary, while Mr. Topping also had discussions 
with Sir John Nolt-Bower, Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, with whom lie discussed security measures on the 
strength of documents captured m Belfast which indicated 
the clanger of I.R.A. attacks in Great Britain. 

(Times - Belfast Telegraph - Irish Times, Dublin) 

(Prev. rep. 13290 A.) 

A. WESTERN POWERS. — Four-Power Working 
Group on German Reunification. 

It was announced on Feb. 15 in London, Washington, Paris 
and Bonn (1) that the British, U.S., French arid German 
Federal Governments had agreed “ to embark on a review of 
the problem, of German rcunilication in relation to European 
security on the basis of the proposals made at the Foreign 
Ministers’ conference in Geneva and in the light of subsequent 
developments ” ; (2) that this review would be initially 

undertaken by a working party consisting of officials of the 
four Powers, meeting in Washington ; and (8) that the matter 
would subsequently be considered by the North Atlantic Council. 
The working group held its tot meeting in Washington on 
March 6. 

A spokesman of the German Federal Government said that 
the working party would make no attempt to prepare for 
another conference with the IJ.S.S.R., nor would it be con- 
cerned with the matters raised in Marshal Bulganin’s recent 
letter to Dr, Adenauer (see 15870 A). A statement from the 
Quai d' Or say said that the French Government had taken a 
leading part in setting up the four-Power working group and hud 
been in close touch on the matter with Italy and the Benelux 
countries.— (Times - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times - 
Frankfurter Aligemeine Zoitung) (Prev. rep. Geneva 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, 14537 A.) 

B. ISRAEL. — Suspension of Soviet Oil Deliveries. 

A Moscow broadcast of Feb. 7 announced that the Soviet 
Government had halted the delivery of Soviet oil supplies to 
Israel because of that country’s “ aggressive action ’’ against 
Egypt, and had cancelled the two-year contract signed between 
the two countries in July 1956. The Israeli Foreign Ministry 
announced on Feb. 19 that a Note had been sent to the IJ.S.S.R. 
accusing the Soviet Government of breach of contract and 
reserving the right to claim damages.— (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15010 A.) 

C. EASTERN GERMANY. — Flights of Refugees to 
Western Germany in 1956. 

The West German Minister for Refugee Questions (Professor 
OberMnder) announced on Jan. 7 that 279,189 refugees from 
Eastern Germany had entered the Federal Republic in 1956, 
the highest number for any year with the exception of 1958. 
Nearly half were under 25 years of age, and 2,170 were members 
of the “ people’s police ” in the Eastern zone. 

(Frankfurter Aligemeine Zcitung) (Prev. rep. 15267 A.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Rise in Gold and Dollar 
Reserves. - February Figures. - Signing of Agreement on 
U.S. Export-Import Bank Credit to Britain. 

The Treasury announced on March 4 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves bad increased by $68, 000, 000 during 
February, after taking into account (a) $20,000,000 received 
from the E.P.IT. m purl settlement of the January surplus, 
(b) $4,000,000 received in U.S. defence aid, and (a) $8,000,000 
paid to creditor countries in the H.P.U. under bilateral agree- 
ments. As a result, Britain’s gold and dollar reserves stood at 
$2,147,000,000 on Feb. 28. 

It was stated in the Press that the February llgures had also 
been favourably influenced by the Indian sale to the sterling 
area’s central reserves of $59,000,000 which India had borrowed 
from the International Monetary Fund, out of a total amount of 
$200,000,000 made available by the Fund to India early in 
February, 

Provisional ilfmros for tho M.IMT. February settlement showed that 
Britain had a surplus of $8,000,000, throe -quarters of which will he 
settled In ffold or dollars and tho remaining quarter by tho reduction 
of tho U.K.’s debt to tho Union. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Thorney croft, 
announced on Feb. 26 that the formal agreement with the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank establishing a $500, 000, 000 line of 
credit in favour of the United Kingdom had boon signed in 
Washington on the previous day. 

Mr. ThornoyoroCt explained that tho credit would make it possible 
to recoup at any time up to Feb. 28, 1958, a substantial part of 
Britain’s dollar expenditure on goods and services from the beginning 
of 1957. " Whether, and If so when," the Government would draw 
on tho credit would be “ a matter of judgment to be decided in the 
light of tho circumstances." The rate of Interest would be 41 per 
com on the actual drawings. Mr. Thomoyoroft added : ** We are 
not pressed for this loan. There Is no immediate need for it. What is 
wanted, and tho help it gives, is to provide a substantial reinforcement 
to tho reserves." 

It was stated on tho same day that, under the terms of the agree- 
ment, the U.K. Government would deposit $120,000,000 of British- 
held dollar securities «a collateral for every $100,000,000 borrowed. 
ie the market value of tho collateral securities fell during the period of 
tho loan, tho British Government would only have to make up tho 
collateral's value If tills should fall below 100 per cent of the actual 
loan amount. If, on the other hand, tho market value of the collateral 
securities rose beyond 120 per cent of tho actual loan amount, the 
British Government would be free to draw back seme of the securities. 
Interest on. the collateral securities would still accrue to Britain. 

Unlike normal loans by the Export-Import Bank made 
solely for the purchase of l J.S. goods and services, tho present loan 
will permit the United Kingdom to purchase oil from any part of 
the dollar area,- -(Financial Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15358 A 5 U.S. Credit, 15*39 A j 15260 A.) 

E. PORTUGAL, — * State Visit by Queen Elizabeth II 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh paid a 
four-day State visit to Portugal from Fed). 18-21 at the Invita- 
tion of President Craveiro Lopes, who had visited Britain in 
1955 (see 14527 A), The Queen Hew from London and was 
reunited at Montijo Airport, near Lisbon, with the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who had been staying at Gibraltar after completing 
his four-mouths’ Commonwealth tour (see 15411 A). 

During their three-day stay in Lisbon (Feb. 18-20), where 
they resided at tho Queluz Palace, the Queen and tho Duke 
attended a number of oilleial functions, including a State 
banquet given by President Craveiro Lopes, hold a recaption 
at the British Embassy, and were the guests of the Lord Mayor 
at the Lisbon City Hall. They also visited a number of places of 
historic, interest and attended a gala performance at the 
S &0 Carlos Opera House, while the Queen visited a housing 
estate at Restate, on the city’s outskirts. 

In the course of a 210-mile motor tour on Feb. 20 the Quean 
and the Duke of Edinburgh visited the towns of Santnrem and 
Vila Franca, the fishing village of Nazar<'\ and the monasteries 
at Batalha (where the Queen laid a wreath on the Tomb of the 
Portuguese Unknown Warrior of the First World War) and 
Aleobaca. They ended their State visit on Feb, 21 with a visit 
to Oporto, returning to London by air the same evening. 

The Queen, who was enthusiastically welcomed by great 
crowds in Lisbon and the other places visited, was the first 
British sovereign to pay a State visit to Portugal since King 
Edward VII, who visited Lisbon in 1908, 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

F. EGYPT. — Ending of State of Emergency, 

The state of emergency proclaimed at the outbreak of the 
Suez hostilities was lifted on March 6, together with the 
black-out and other restrictions imposed at the time,™— (Times! 

(Prev# rep. 15173 A.) 
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« ^^ITED STATES. — Congressional Approval for 

Eisenhower Doctrine ” on Middle East. 

President Eisenhower’s proposals for American military and 
economic aid to Middle Eastern countries threatened bv 
Communism (see 15305 A) were finally approved by the 
Senate on March 5 by 72 votes to 19, and by the House of 
Representatives on March 7 by 350 votes to 60. The Con- 
gressional resolution to this effect was signed by the President 
on March 9. 


The protracted Congressional hearings on the Administra- 
tion s resolution had begun in the Senate on Jan. 14, and 
continued for many weeks before the resolution (amended in 
certain respects, as described below) was finally adopted by 
both Houses and signed by the President. Strong criticisms 
of the Administration’s policy in the Middle East were voiced 
during the hearings by leading Democratic senators. 

• 4 Th® Administration’s Resolution. 

The Eisenhower doctrine ” was formally embodied in a 
resolution, submitted to Congress on Jan. 5, in which the 
s Pfipsident asked for Congressional authorization “ to undertake 
economic and military co-operation with nations in the general 
area of the Middle East in order to assist in the strengthening 
and defence of their independence.” The resolution was 
worded as follows : 


“Whereas a primary purpose of the United States in its relations 
with all other nations is to develop and sustain a just and enduring 
peace for all, in accordance with the U.N. Charter ; and 

“Whereas tho peace of the world and the security of the United 
States are endangered as long as international Communism and the 
nations it controls seek by threat of military action, use of economic 
pressure, internal subversion, or other means to attempt to bring 
under their domination peoples now free and independent ; and 

“ Whereas such danger now oxlsts in the general area of the Middle 
Last j 

“ Therefore bo it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America : 

“ U) That the President be, and hereby is, authorized to co-operate 
with and assist any nation or group of nations in the general area of 
the Middle East in the development of economic strength dedicated 
to the maintenance of national independence. 

(2) The President Is authorized to undertake, in the general area 
of the Middle East, military assistance programmes witJi any nation 
or group of nations of that area desiring such assistance. 

** Furthermore lie is authorized to employ the armed forces of 
the United States as ho dooms necessary to secure and protect the 
territorial integrity and political independence of any suoh nation or 
group of nations requesting suoh aid against overt armed aggression 
from any nation controlled by international Communism ; 

“ Provided that such employment shall be consonant with the 
treaty obligations of the U.R.A,, the U.N. Charter, and actions and 
recommendations of tho United Nations ; and, as specified in Article 
51 of tho Charter, that measures pursuant thereto shall be immediately 
reportod to the Security Oounoil and shall not in any way affect the 
authority and responsibility of the Security Council to take at any 
time such aotion as it dooms necessary in order to maintain or restore 
international peace and soourlty. 

“ (3) The President is authorized, when he determines that such 
use is important to the security of the United States, to use for the 
purposes of this resolution, without regard to the provisions of any 
other law or regulation, a sum not exceeding $200,000,000 from any 
appropriations now avallablo for carrying out the provisions of the 
Mutual Soourlty Aot of 1954, as amended . . . 

“ (4) Tho President shell in January of each year report to Congress 
his action under this resolution. 

** (5) This resolution shell expire when the President shall determine 
that tho peace and soourlty of the nations in the general area of the 
Middle East are reasonably assured by international conditions 
created by aotion of tho United Nations or otherwise.” 


Mr. Dulles’ Statement to Foreign Affairs Committee of 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Dulles, the Secretary of State, appeared before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives on 
Jan. 7, when Congressional hearings opened on the Presidential 
resolution. In the course of a lengthy statement he appealed 
for prompt Congressional action on the resolution, and 
gave warning that “ any long delay or division [of opinion] 
would be disastrous ” as far as the Middle East area was 
concerned. Part of Mr. Dulles’ statement was made in public 
and part in secret session. 

Mr. Dulles said that it would bo a “ major disaster ” for the 
peoples of the Middle East, and indeed of the whole world, if the area 
should fall “ within the grip of international Communism.” In suoh 
an eventuality the Middle Eastern nations would lose their national 
Independence like those of the East European “ satellites,” and 
“ the disaster would Spread far beyond the confines of the Middle 


East itself. As the economies of many Western European countries 
depended to a large extent upon the natural products of the Middle 
E ^ t v a S d transportation through the area, “ the vast sacrifices 
which the U S.A. has made for the economic recovery and military 
defence of Europe would be virtually nullified if the Middle East fell 
under the control of international Communism.” 

T A^A e 5l re * ar7 of state continued: “The [Middle East] area is 
much divided within itself . There is a high degree of disunity between 
the Arab States and Israel, a disaccord which has been heightened by 
the recent Israeli military action in Egypt. There is much disunity 
amoi^rthe Arab States themselves. There is suspicion against any 
outside force lest it be a device to reimpose colonialism . . . No single 
formula will solve all the problems in the Middle East. They will 
have to be attacked in a variety of ways, as we have steadily sought 
to do and will continue to do. But the evolution of events now 
requires us to add a new element to reinforce our other actions in 
tne area. 


me danger lot Communism in the Middle East] can take any 
5? " ° f S , ev !J al forms * There is possibility of open armed 
attack. There is the possibility of subversion— a danger which is 
increased if there be a sense of insecurity. There is the danger that 
economic conditions may be such as to make Communism seem an 
A? 7 t0 be adequate, must be prepared 

to meet all three of these dangers and any combination of them. Also, 
they cannot be met under present conditions unless we make clear 
now, in relation to the Middle East, what we have already made clear 
in relation to so many areas— namely, that armed Communist 

have t0 be met » if need be » by the armed force of the 
United States ... 


nT ,77 1 — ~ uuuug a* w wnat uongress 

d0 . international Communism set out on piecemeal conquest 
of the world by war. But until Congress has actually spoken, there 
is doubt in the Middle East, and there may be doubt in the Soviet 
Union. If those doubts persist, then the danger persists and grows. 
If we elect to wait and see, and then decide, the waiting period will 
greatly heighten vulnerability to both direct attack by overwhelming 
force and to indireot aggression. And we shall not have deterred the 
aggression. Only if Congress quickly dispels doubts, only if it puts 
the stomp of its approval upon a rounded programme of economic 
and military assistance and reassurance for the Middle East, will it 
have done the maximum it can do to preserve peace and freedom. 


“ The purpose of the resolution is not war. It is peace. The purpose, 
as In the other cases where the President and Congress have acted 
together to oppose international Communism, is to stop World 
War III before It starts.” 


It was officially disclosed on Jan. 12 that Mr. Dulles, in that 
part of his testimony given to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee in secret session, had expressed the “definite 
belief ” that the Middle East area would he “ lost ” to the 
Communists without prompt U.S. economic aid as well as 
military backing. “ And if it is lost,” he added, “ it will be the 
greatest victory that the Soviet Communists could ever have 
gained, because if they could get into tills area they have, m 
effect, gotten Western Europe without war.” It was also 
disclosed that Mr. Dulles had affirmed that the “ Eisenhower 
doctrine ” would operate m the event of overt aggression by 
volunteers ” from the Soviet Union or Communist China, 
and that he had defined the Middle East as u that area lying 
between and including Libya on the west, Turkey on the 
north, Pakistan on the east, and the Arabian peninsula on the 
south ” — the term u Arabian peninsula ” being designed to 
include Ethiopia and the Sudan. 


Hearings in Senate Committees. - Senator Fulbright’s 
Attack on Mr. Dulles. - Demand for White Paper 
on U.S. Middle East Policy. 

On Jan. 14 Mr. Dulles gave testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees, which met 
as a joint committee and which took evidence until Feb. II. 

Mr. Dulles was closely questioned on Jan. 14-15 by a number of 
Democratic senators— notably Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Minnesota), Senator J. William Fulbright (Arkansas) and Senator 
Richard B. Russell (Georgia) — on the economic and military implica- 
tions of the “ Eisenhower doctrine.” In reply to these and other 
questions, the Secretary of State pointed out inter alia that there was 
“ no present plan ” to station American troops in the Middle East ; 
that nothing in the Administration’s resolution would authorize 
the use of atomic weapons in any conflict or hostilities originating in 
the Middle East ; and that, if it came to defining an aggressor 
country “ dominated by international Communism,” the President 
would consult Congressional leaders before reaching a determination. 
In the course of his statement — which was on similar to that 
made to the House Foreign Affairs Committee — Mr. Dulles said that 
possible Communist aggression in the Middle East constituted “ the 
most serious threat we have faced over the past ten years.” He also 
said that there would be “ a very great likelihood ” of U.S. troops 
fighting in the Middle East if Congresa rejected the resolution, hut 
“ very little likelihood ” of such an eventuality if the resolution were 
accepted. The Arab-Israel problem, he pointed out, would remain 
the concern of the United Nations, and the U.S.A.’s proposed 
guarantee against Communist aggression would not involve forcible 
U.S. intervention to keep the peace in the “ intra-reglonal ” affair s 
of the Middle East. 
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Questioned by Senator Kefauver (Democrat, Tennessee) as 
to why the Administration had not consulted its British and 
French allies before announcing its new Middle Kast doctrine, 
Mr, Dulles said that he could think of no surer way to turn the 
Middle Hast over to international Communism 44 than for us 
to go there hand-in-hand with the British and French.” In 
view of the animosity against Britain and France in most of 
the Arab countries, he felt that any attempt to embark on a 
joint plan would have been 44 doomed ” from the beginning. 

When hearings were resumed by the Senate Joint Com- 
mittee on Jan. 24, Senator Fulbright delivered the strongest 
attack yet made on Mr. Dulles by any Democratic leader. 
After declaring that the 44 disastrous and remarkable collapse 
of our relations with our closest allies has taken place under the 
direction of the present Secretary of State, apparently during 
the relatively short space of a few months,” he proposed that 
the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees 
should defer action on the Administration’s resolution until 
Mr, Dulles had submitted a White Paper on American policy 
throughout the Suez crisis. Senator FulbrighVs demand was sup- 
ported by two other leading Democratic Senators— Mr. Wayne 
Morse (C)rcgon) and Mr. Ilubert IL Humphrey (Minnesota). 
The chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee (Senator 
Theodore F. Green, Democrat) ruled, however, that Senator 
FulbrighVs proposal could not be considered until Congressional 
action on the Administration’s resolution had been completed. 

Senator Fulbright declared that Congressional approval of the 
resolution, as had boon urged by Mr. Dulles, would bo tanta- 
mount to a vote of confidence in the Administration’s conduct of 
foreign affairs. Ho went on : “ The resolution is . . . a blank cheque 
for the Administration to do as it pleases with our soldiers and our 
money. I should need more convincing evidence than 1 have roooi vod 
that Mr. Dulles has evolved policies regarding the Middle Bast which 
are in the interests of America’s welfaro. I regard the policies which 
ho has boon following as harmful to our Interests, as calculated to 
weaken the influence of the free world in the Middle Hast, as disas- 
trous to NATO, and as damaging to our friendship with Croat 
Britain and France. I suggest that this Committee ask the Beerotary 
to roview his conduct of our foreign relations in the Middle Hast, at 
least ainoo the time when ho visited ( Jon oral Noguib in Cairo and gave 
him a silver-plated pistol,” 

After declaring that It was “ common knowledge that our two 
strongest allies, Britain and France, have been grievously wounded 
by our policies in the Middle East and the United Nations,” Henator 
Fulbright said that a review of U.B, policy, such as ho proposed, 
should explain why tho leaders of the British Government had 
“ concealed from us their plans to lake action which they knew 
would seriously affect our interests in tho Middlo East.” Ho added : 
“ I have seen no reasonable explanation of why Great Britain and 
France, the two greatest beneficiaries of our foreign aid programme, 
should want to deceive us. Surely the members of lids Committee 
should know what motivated this unprecedented action by friendly 
Governments before wo are asked to express our confidence in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs during this period.” 

In addition, Senator Fulbright asked that the Committee should 
b© given a full report on the course of the Administration’s relations 
with President Nasser ; on how and why tho U.H.A. had become 
involved in tho Aswan Dam project ; and on what had led to Mr. 
Dulles’s “ abrupt withdrawal of the offer Just as it was being aoceptod 
by Colonel Nasser, a procedure calculated to give the greatest 
possible offence.” 

In a statement to the Senate Joint Committee on Jan. 25, 
Mr, Dulles rejected Senator Fulbriglxt’s proposal for an official 
White Paper reviewing U.S. policy in the Middle Blast, on the 
grounds that it would take several months to prepare 
adequately ; that its preparation would raise “almost insuperable 
difficulties ” ; that many 44 vital aspects ” of the Suez crisis 
could only be explained by references to 44 highly confidential 
communications ” with other Governments ; that it would 
not only be 44 a slow process ” to obtain the consent of those 
Governments to publication, but in some instances consent 
might never be granted ; and that an inquiry as proposed by 
Senator Fulbright would do 44 irreparable damage ” to America’s 
association with Britain and France. After reiterating that any 
prolonged delay in approving the Administration’s resolution 
would make the task of keeping Communism out of the Middle 
Blast 44 infinitely more difficult,*’ and that speed was essential, 
Mr. Dulles said that the Administration had received 
44 desperate ” appeals from Turkey, Iraq, Persia and Pakistan for 
assurances that the U.S.A. would come to their aid if they were 
attacked by the Soviet Union. He conceded that U.S. member- 
ship of the Baghdad Pact would already have provided such 
assurances, but explained that the U.S. Government had 
refused to join that pact because it did not wish to be 
44 embroiled in Arab politics.” 

Senator Wayne Morse asked Mr. Dulles why America 
should lie left to 44 go it alone ” in the Middle East in the event 
of hostilities, whereas neither Britain nor France would be 
committed, despite the fact that both countries were heavily 


dependent on Middle Blastoff. Mr. Dulles replied : 44 Personally 
as things are today 1 hope they will change if 1 were an 
Ameriean boy going to light m the Middle Mast, I would not 
want a British and French soldier, one on my right hand and 
one on my left hand ; I think I would be a lot safer without 
them.” 

The State Department spokesman (Mr. Lincoln White) Issued tho 
following statement later on Jan. 25 : ** By no stretch of the Imagina- 
tion could this l Mr. Dulles’s remark] be considered as a reflection on 
British-French forces. As far ns valour and training are concerned, 
there are none we value more highly ns allies.” 

Mr. Dulles himself, at a further private session of the Joint Com- 
mittee, said that he had spoken ” In relation to tho present situation, 
particularly in Egypt, where due to the foot that the British and 
French forces had been there as enemies fighting Arabs , . . anything 
indicating that they would be brought hack under these present 
conditions would not he useful.” lie added that he regarded British 
and French troops ” an among tho very best in the world, upon whom 
wo would ho very glad to depend if we wore In any fighting war.” 

The American War Veterans’ Committee sent the following 
open letter on Feb. 1 to the British and French member- 
organizations of the World Veterans’ Federation : 

” Beerotary of Btato Dulles was not speaking for the broad mass of 
American veterans when he said that if he worn an American soldier 
he would not want British or French soldiers to he lighting alongside 
him in tho Middle East. We were shocked ... to read Mr. Dulles’s 
remarks. We are, of course, glad that tho Secretary has apologized 
and indicated that hiH statement was misinterpreted. Nonetheless 
the impression may he left that his statement represents a segment of 
American viewpoint. It does not ... We have fought shoulder to 
shoulder with British and French soldiers ... If American hoys have 
to servo in tho Middle East, wo are certain they will welcome and 
never oppose serving with the magnificent soldiers of your 
nations ...” 

The Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees ended their joint hearings on Feb. 11, In addition to 
hearing Mr, Dulles, evidence had also been taken from Admiral 
Radford (chairman of the U.S. Chiefs of Staff) and General 
Gruenthcr (former Supreme Allied Commander in Europe), 
both of whom expressed fuff support for tho Administration’s 
resolution and urged its early acceptance. 

Partial Rewording of Administration's Resolution by 
Senate Joint Committee. - Acceptance by President 
Eisenhower. - Definition of “Middle East Area." 

The Senate Joint Committee approved the Administration’s 
resolution on Feb. 15 (by 20 votes to 8) with one important 
amendment namely, the 44 blanket ” authorization for the 
President to use troops in the Middle East was deleted, and a 
new text was approved authorizing the employment of U.S. 
forces 44 provided that such employment shall be consonant 
with the treaty obligations of the United States and wiih the 
U.N. Charter.” No alteration was made in the provisions for 
economic aid to the Middle East countries. 

Those parts of the Administration’s original resolution which 
were deleted were the second and third paragraphs under 
section (2), dealing with the possible use of American armed 
forces in the Middle East |Le. the paragraphs beginning 
44 Furthermore ”... and 44 Provided that . . . ” —see above]. In 
their place, the Senate Joint Committee approved the following 
revised wording for the second paragraph of the resolution s 

** The Proaidont is authorized to undertake, In the general area of 
tho Middle East, military assistance programmes with any nation or 
group of nations of that area desiring such assistance. 

” Furthermore, the TT.N.A, regards as vital to tho national interest 
and world peace the preservation of the independence and integrity 
of tho nations of the Middle East, To this end, If the President 
determines the necessity thereof, the United Hiatus is prepared to use 
armed forces to assist any nation or group of nations requesting 
assistance against armed aggression from any country controlled 
by international Communism ; provided, that such employment 
shall be consonant with the treaty obligations of the United Htates 
and with tho U.N. Charter.” 

Tho deletion of the original wording was moved by Senators 
Mike Mansfield and Hubert Humphrey (both Democrats) and 
was adopted by 15 votes to 18, The voting was on party lines, 
the 18 Republicans voting for the original wording and the 15 
Democrats for the new text. Senator Humphrey explained 
the revised wording thus ; 44 What we are saying is that if 
the President finds it necessary to take military action, we will 
support what he does. But the responsibility for the decisions 
is squarely up to him.” 

The 15 majority votes were those of Heuators Tlieodore F, Green 
(Rhode Island), Richard B. RuhhoJI (Georgia), J. William Fulbright 
(Arkansas), Harry P. Byrd (Virginia), John J, Sparkman (Alabama), 
Hubert II. Humphroy (Minnesota), Estes Kefauver (Tennessee), 
Mike Mansfield (Montana), John 0, Stennis (Mississippi), Wayne 
Morse (Oregon), Stuart Symington (Missouri), Russell B. Long 
(Louisiana), Henry M. Jackson (Washington), John F. Kennedy 
1 (Massachusetts), and Bam J. Ervin jr. (North Carolina). 
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Tlio 13 opposing votes wore oast by Senators Alexander Wiley 
(Wisconsin), Lovorott Saltonstn.il (Massachusetts), H. Alexander 
Smith (Now Jorsoy), Styles Bridges (Now Hampshire), Bourko B. 
Hiokonloopor (Iowa), Ha-lpli R. Flanders (Vermont), Margaret Chase 
Smith (Maine), William F. Knowland (California), Francis Case (South 
Dakota), Goorgo D. Aiken (Vermont), Prescott Bnsli (Connecticut), 
Homer Til. Capohart (Indiana,) and Frank A. Barrett (Wyoming). 

Certain other amendments to UUe Administration’s resolution 
—all of a minor character were approved by the Joint Com- 
mittee without opposition, viz. : 

(1) Stipulating that the authority granted to the President to spend 
$200, 000, 000 on special aid projects in the Middle East free of present 
restrictions should not commit Congress to any further outlay. 
(Moved by Senator Byrd). 

(2) Stipulating that in spending this money, which would come 
from funds already appropriated for foreign aid, military assistance 
projects must bo paid for only from existing military funds, and 
economic projects from existing economic funds. (Also moved by 
Senator Byrd). 

(3) Requiring the Administration to uso none of this $200,000,000 
until 1 5 days after it had told Congressional committees where and 
how it was to bo used in the Mlddlo Hast. (Also moved by 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, the Senate Democratic leader). 

(4) Providing that TT.S. military action should only bo taken 
after a determination by tho President that it would ho important to 
the national security of tho United States. (Moved by Senator Case). 

A statement was issued from the White House on Feb. 4 
saying that President Kisenhower, after consulting Mr. Dulles, 
agreed to the changes made by the Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees and felt that the resolution in 
its revised form was “ intended and designed to accomplish 
the purposes outlined by the President in his message to 
Congress of Jan. 5, 1057.” The President therefore urged the 
Senate to act promptly and to 44 approve these purposes by a 
decisive vote.” 

The White House statement added : " The President notes that 
tho text adoptod by the two Semite Committoos differs in some 
rospocts from that recommended by the Executive branch and 
adoptod with certain amendments by tho House of Representatives 
I see below 1. But tho President has no doubt that, since both tho 
Bonato Committees’ vorsion and tho House version seem clearly 
Intended to support tho President's programme, final Congressional 
action will bo in terms entirely satisfactory to the President," 

The Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees issued a joint statement on Fob. 15 urging prompt 
Congressional action on the resolution, and declaring that their 
refusal to grant the President a 44 blanket authorization ” for 
the use of troops in no way indicated any 44 weakening ” of the 
position of the Ifni led States. The statement said : 

“ This language [I.e. tho now text] has the virtue of remaining 
silent on the question of tho relationship between Congress and the 
.President with rospoot to tho use of the armed forces ... At the same 
time [Itl makes clear tho importance wliioh tho United States 
attaches to the Middle East and tho determination of tho U.S.A. to 
uso armed force to resist Communist aggression in the area should 
any nation request such assistance. 

" Tho Joint Committee rejects the idea that because the agreed 
language does not deal with the question of tho scope of the President’s 
authority, tho language thoroCore may indicate a weakening of U S, 
determination. On this latter point lot there bo no doubt. Although 
tho Joint Committee was sharply divided as to the proper constitu- 
tional procedure for the U.S.A. to follow, it was not divided at all as 
to the substantive policy Involved. 

" Tho Joint Committee strongly supports the policy announced by 
tho President of using armed forco, if necessary, to help nations m 
tho Middle East resist overt Communist aggression. The Joint 
Committoo has not tho slightest doubt that, should each aggression 
occur and should American help bo requested, help would be forth- 
coming promptly and forcefully. 

u On balance, tho Joint Committee is of tho opinion that tho clear 
statement of policy ... in the resolution [as amended] is proforable 
to a blanket authorization to the President to use the armed forces 
in this area. By declaring the policy of the United States, the resolu- 
tion is actually stronger in some respects than a simple authorization 
of tho President." 

The statement defined 44 the general area of the Middle East ” 
as lying u between Libya on the west, Turkey on the north, 
Pakistan on the east, and Saudi Arabia and Ethiopia on the 
south.” 

Final Approval by Senate and House of Representatives. 

Prior to the hearings in the Senate Joint Committee, the 
House of Representatives had approved the Administration’s 
resolution on Jan, BO, without any substantial amendment, by 
855 votes (1 88 Democrats, 1 07 Republicans) to 61 (B5 Democrats, 
26 Republicans). 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee had previously approved 
the resolution on Jan. 24 by 24 votes to two. Though making no 
textual alterations, it (a) noted that the President’s proposals failed 
to meet suoh “ basic ” Middle East problems as the solution of the 


Arab -Israel dispute, the Suez controversy, the refugee issue, and 
other matters “ of grave importance ” ; (&) called upon the Adminis- 
tration to present to Congress and the Umted Nations “ positive and 
comprehensive measures for dealing with the fundamental problems 
of the Middle East " ; and (c) declared that the United States 
“ should lead m boldly pursuing and implementing policies and 
programmes to bring peace, security, and economic stability to the 
Middle East." 

The resolution as revised by the Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Forces Committees was approved by the full 
Senate on March 5 by 72 votes (42 Republicans, 80 Democrats) 
to 19 (16 Democrats, 3 Republicans), after debates extending 
over a fortnight. The revised resolution was approved by the 
House of Representatives on March 7 by 350 votes to 60, and 
received the Presidential signature on March 9 as stated above. 

Mr. James Richards, special assistant to the President on 
Middle Eastern problems (see page 15307, first column), left 
Washington on March 12 to explain the 44 Eisenhower doctrine ” 
to the Governments of the Middle East countries. He stated 
that discussions would be held “ only with Governments who 
wish them,” and that “ we will not try to force our views 
upon others.” 

Democratic Criticisms of Administration’s Policy in 
Middle East. 

Apart from the criticisms voiced by Senators Fulbright, 
Mansfield, Humphrey, and other Democratic senators during 
the Congressional hearings, the Administration’s policy in the 
Middle East was also strongly attacked by the Democratic 
Party outside Congress — notably by the National Democratic 
Advisory Committee in a statement issued on Jan. 5, and by 
ex-Presidcnt Truman and Mr. Adlai Stevenson in public 
speeches. 

After tho recent Presidential and Congressional elections, the 
Democratic Party had decided on Nov. 27, 1956, to establish a 
National Democratic Advisory Committee as an official party 
organization. The Advisory Committee came into existence during 
December, its members including Mr. Adlai Stevenson. (Democratic 
candidate at tho Presidential elections), Senator Estes Kefauver 
(tho Democratic vice -presidential candidate), Mr. Harry S. Truman 
(the former President), Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt (widow of the late 
President Roosevelt), Mr. Averell Harriman (Governor of New York), 
and Senator Humphrey. 

The statement issued by the Democratic Advisory Com- 
mittee on Jan. 5 [i.e. on the same day that President Eisen- 
hower presented his resolution to Congress] charged the 
President with 44 brushing aside ” the basic problems of the 
Middle East, and accused the Administration of having 44 sided 
with Communist Russia against free Britain and France and 
with dictator-controlled Egypt against free Israel ” during the 
Suez crisis. 

After commenting that the situation in the Middle East had been 
dangerous for many months, " including the recent [election] cam- 
paign months during which the Administration was lulling the public 
with assurances that the outlook for peace in the Middle East was 
never better," the Democrats' statement continued : 

"... By Mr. Eisenhower's own admission his proposals do not 
purport to cope with all the problems of the Middle East. They are. 
In effect, an effort to partially close the stable door after the horse is 
partially outside the stable. We hail the announced Intention of 
Democrats in Congress to put Mr. Eisenhower’s proposals under close 
and thorough scrutiny . . . 

“ Mr. Eisenhower says that the blame for the present danger in the 
Middle East lies on the Communists. There is little new in this 
thought. The other perils which we have experienced since World 
War II can also be blamed upon the Communists. The question 
remains as to how to turn a dangerous present into a less perilous 
future. The first step is for our Government to address itself to the 
root problems of the Middle East — the problems which Mr. Eisen- 
hower brushed aside [m his resolution]. These are the problems of 
Suez and relations between Israel and the Arab States. American 
minds can come up with something better than the statement that 
these problems are before the United Nations and we are behind the 
United Nations. The responsibility for a programme to deal with 
these problems rests squarely upon the shoulders of the President. 
We hope he will move with dispatch to prepare such a programme and 
submit it to the country. 

“ The programme Mr. Eisenhower presented to Congress should 
be looked at in a larger context than in which it was presented in 
Mr. Eisenhower’s speech. Increasing Communist boldness and 
increasing Communist menace m the Middle East and elsewhere have 
gone hand in hand with the deterioration of the grand alliance of 
free nations which stood as a strong and united defender of freedom 
at the end of Mr. Truman’s Administration. Bullying of our allies 
has eroded our position until we have sided with Communist Russia 
against free Britain and France and with diotator-controlled Egypt 
against free Israel. 

“ Small wonder that the rulers of the Kremlin believe that we are 
confused, uncertain, and perhaps timid or weak. Small wonder they 
are emboldened to increase their pressure on free nations . . . And 
small wonder, in view of these events, that our prestige and influence 
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have declined in every flection of tlio world in recent years. The coho 
of Hungary 1 b dramatic proof that the Kremlin has bean emboldonoci 
by the deterioration of our allianeeH and the weakening; of our 
leadership ... It is no coincidence that the brutal reprcHBion of the 
Hungarian patriots occurred at a time when our muddling in tlio 
Middle East had brought on the Suez crisis. 

“ It is significant that Mr. Eisenhower appeared fin Ida resolution) 
to treat the Middle East crisis as an isolated area problem unrolatecL 
to our dealings with the rest of the world. That is the way in which 
this Administration has conducted foreign policy. It 1ms bounced 
from trouble -spot to trouble-flpofc. It has been so occupied with those 
activities that it has had little time to oxamino the global picture, and 
apparently no bimo to plan a comprehensive, vigorous programme 
to rebuild our alliance and restore our prestige and leadership. The 
time has come for Mr. Eisenhower to face up to this larger task and 
to abandon his present improvisations in favour of a foreign policy 
programme that faces facts all over the world and seeks to deal 
with them.” 

In a speed) in Miami on Feb. 0, ex- President Truman 
described the President’s proposals for tlio Middle Hast ns 
a too little and too late,” and accused the Administration of 
“ hiding behind the skirts of the United Nations ” and avoiding 
the “ responsibility of having some policy of our own for tin* 
settlement of the conflicts in the Middle Hast.” 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, speaking in California on the same dale, 
strongly attacked Mr. Dulles’s handling of IT.S. foreign affairs, 
and said that “ the first vacuum that should be filled is in the 
State Department and nol in the Middle Hast.” 

Senate Inquiry into American Policy in Middle East. 

During the Congressional hearings, the Senate Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committees unanimously 
decided on Jan. 29 to hold a full inquiry info American foreign 
policy in the Middle East from 1040 to the outbreak of the 
Suck crisis in October last. The resolution requested Mr. 
Dulles to “ prepare a chronological statement, together with 
classified and unclassified supporting documents, telegrams, 
and the like, of all the events that have contributed significantly 
to the present situation in the Middle Hast, with particular 
reference to the period beginning January 1, 11)40. 

Senator Knowland (Republican loader in the Hcnnto) told proas 
coiTosponclonts that the inquiry was acceptable to both President 
Elsenhower and Mr. Bulks. Ah It was the Administration’s 44 under- 
standing ” that disclosure of private conversations with Heads of 
State and personal correspondence with them was 41 not customary,” 
it w m therefore “most unlikely” that the Senate Committees would 
publish such material. 

When Senator Fulbright had proposed a review of U.S. 
policy in the Suck crisis [sec above], Senator Knowland hud 
moved an amendment that such a review should be broadened 
to include events since 1940 -i.e. during the Truman Adminis- 
tration as well as the Eisenhower Administration, This was 
accepted by Senator Fulbright, and the above-men tioned 
inquiry was agreed to without opposition.— (Now York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep, “ Eisenhower 

Doctrine,” *5305 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Housing Construction in 
1956. - The Housing Subsidies and Slum Clearance 
(Compensation) Acts. 

Figures published by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government on Feb. 1 showed that 800,225 permanent houses 
and flats were completed in Britain in 1950, compared with 
816,995 (revised figure) completed in 1955. Of the 1950 total, 
160,207 were built by local authorities, 124,101 by private 
builders, 2,000 by housing associations, and 7,181 by Govern- 
ment departments. The total number of permanent houses and 
flats completed in Britain since the end of the war was given as 
2,589,875, of which 1,882,048 had been built by local authori- 
ties, 606,222 by private builders, 89,837 by housing associations, 
and 61,778 by Government departments. 

The Housing Subsidies Act, 

The Royal Assent was given on March 27,1956, to the Housing 
Subsidies Bill implementing the Government’s decision to 
cut the general housing subsidies, to maintain them for slum 
clearance (in order to encourage local authorities to devote a 
larger proportion of their housing programmes to the rehousing 
of slum dwellers), and to increase them for the housing of 
“ overspill ” populations in New Towns or expanded towns. 
This decision had been announced by Mr. Butler, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his 1955-50 Supplementary Budget 
speech on Oct. 19, 1955, and was subsequently elaborated by 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, then Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, on Oet 27, 1955. 

The principal provisions of the Housing Subsidies Bill were : 

(1) The basic Exchequer subsidy on houses built by local authori- 
ses for general needs wan reduced from £22. Is. to $10, with oonsc- 
luontlal adjustments and subsidies for flats. 


(2) The subsidy was maintained at £22. Is. for houses built In 
slum-clearance areas. 

(3) Tlio subsidy was increased from £22 is. to £24 for houses built 
“ to facilitate necessary movements of the population,” o.g. New 
Town or expansion schemes to deal wli.lv “ overspill ” populations, 
or housing Hellenics “ to assist the urgent needs of Industry.” 

(4) The existing subsidy rate was retained for houses and lints 
built on expensive sites, uh well as the special subsidies for agricul- 
tural dwellings, houses lmilt in areas Hub la to subsidence, etc. 

(5) Tlio Minister of Housing and Local (Jovornment was given a 
limited discretionary power to Increase basic subsidies in exceptional 
eases where necessary housing accommodation could not otherwise 
be provided without Imposing an unreasonable burden on the rates 
or charging unreasonably high rents. 

(0) The Minister was also empowered, after consulting local 
authorities and with parliamentary approval, to make Orders 
abolishing or reducing subsidies on houses, the construction of which 
was appi’oved after the date of the Order * thus implementing the 
(Jovornment *fl intention that the reduction of live general subsidy to 
£10 should only bo a transitional measure pending its complete 
abolition. 

(7) Local authorities were relieved of their existing statutory 
obligations to contribute to the cost of housing out of the rates, 
but were permitted to make contributions to their housing revenue 
accounts from tlwir general rates fund an they thought tit. 

(8) The Minister of Housing and Local (Government wtw authorized 
to recover from local authorities of congested cities one-half of any 
payment made by him to the authorities of Now Towns, or of 
44 expanded towns,” toward the cost of housing 44 overspill M popula- 
tions. 

The Bill had been given a second reading in the House of 
Commons on Nov. 17, 1955, and a third rending on Feb. 15, 
1950 (by 294 votes to 240), and had received its second rending 
in tbc House of Lords on March 0, 1950, 

The Slum Clearance (Compensation) Act, 

The Slum Clearance (Compensation) Bill, intended to 
relieve acute cases of financial hardship arising in the course of 
slum clearance, was enacted on Aug. 2, 1950, having received its 
second reading in the House of Commons on March 28. The 
Act : 

(1) Provided for assistance to owner-occupiers who, ns a result or 
the war and the bousing shortage, had been forced to buy worn-out 
houses to live in themselves, Under the Act, anyone living on Dee. 18, 
105(1 in a houHo which he had bought between Hept. I, 1080 and 
Dee. 18, 1055, and which, within 10 years from live latter date, was 
purchased compulsorily as unfit for habitation, would bo compensated 
at the same rate as if the house had not been declared unfit.. 

(2) Enabled a person carrying on a simp or buHinoss In a. house 
subsequently declared unfit to bo compensated for the loss of Ids 
business at the same rate as if the house had not. been declared unfit* 

(3) ronnlttod the Minister of Housing to adjust from time to time 
tlio rates of payment made under the Housing Act. to owners or 
occupiers of housos which, though declared unfit, had been well 
maintained. 

In the Report stage (May 29, 1950) a Government amendment 
was agreed to (by 20H votes to 178) enabling the Courts to modify or 
discharge the liabilities of an occupier of a house who had agreed to 
buy It on a t.enant-pnrohnso agreement before it was condemned as 
unfit. 

The Gove rumen I’h intention to introduce tbc Slum Clearance 
Bill had been announced by Mr, Sandys on Dec, 18, 1955, A 
statement was issued by the Ministry of Housing instancing the 
following as the kind of hardships which the Bill was intended 
to relieve : 

A, —An elderly ownor-oooupler paid £500 for a house in 1849, and 
raised a mortgage of £300. At present (he, before the BUI was 
introduced! compensation would amount to about £50 *>£14 for the 
value ot the site and £30 for good maintenance, 

B. — A working man spent his entire savings of £800 In buying a 
house in 1,953. Hlnoe the house was not well maintained he would at 
present receive site value only- -about £10. 

U— Two years earlier a widow paid £800 for a tobacco and news- 
paper shop. At present she could hope to receive no more than about 
£ 100 . 

T),— An ex-florvleo man spent his gratuity and raised a private loan 
to buy an electrical and radio shop In 1950- £250 for tine business 
and £250 for a 14-year lease. At present he could expect to receive 
about £50. 

Mr. Sandys announced cm Nov, 1, 1950, that the “ general 
needs ” housing subsidy of £10 a year would be withdrawn with 
immediate effect, except for one-bedroom dwellings for old 
people. The existing subsidies for slum clearance, overspill, 
expensive sites, and other special circumstances would remain 
unchanged as laid down in the Housing Subsidies Act, An 
Order abolishing the £10 subsidy was approved by the House 
of Commons on Dec. 18 by 275 votes to 241 .—(Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev, rep, 1955 Housing Figures, 
14714 B 5 Subsidies, 14500 A, pp, 14502, 14504-5,) 
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A. INDONESIA. — Military Revolts in Sumatra, 
East Indonesia, and Borneo. - Demands for Regional 
Autonomy. - Masjumi Party leaves Central Government. 
- President Sukarno’s Proposals for All-Party Govern- 
ment. - Resignation of Sastroamidjojo Cabinet. - 
President Sukarno proclaims Martial Law. 

A serious political crisis developed in Indonesia during the 
second half of December, following military revolts in Central 
and North Sumatra. Although the Government regained 
control in North Sumatra within a few days, a military 
administration was set up in Central Sumatra, while m South 
Sumatra the local administration decided to withhold all 
revenues from the Central Government. As a result of these 
events, the Masjumi (Moslem) and two smaller parties withdrew 
from the Government. To meet the crisis President Sukarno 
put forward proposals on Feb. 21 for the formation of an all- 
party Government and a National Council with advisory 
powers, but this plan, although approved by the Nationalists 
and Communists, was rejected by the Socialists and the 
religious parties. Early in March further regional revolts under 
military leadership occurred in East Indonesia and Borneo, 
leaving Java and the surrounding area the only part of the 
country under the full control of the Central Government. 
Following the resignation of Dr. Sastroamidjojo’s Cabinet on 
March 14, President Sukarno proclaimed a “ state of war and 
siege ” (i.e. martial law) throughout Indonesia, and at the same 
time gave a warning that the military revolts in outlying 
areas, if allowed to "continue unchecked, might lead to the 
“ disintegration ” of the State. These and other recent develop- 
ments are described below under cross-headings. 

Military Conspiracy in Java. 

The Prime Minister, Dr. Sastroamidjojo, gave details in 
Parliament on Dec. 12, 1050, of the military conspiracy in 
Java (see 15272 A), and revealed that an attempt to carry out 
a military coup had taken place on Nov. 10. 

Dr. Sastroamidjojo said that tho conspiracy had originated at a 
mooting of officers hold on Aug. 10 at tho homo of Colonel Lubis (the 
Deputy Chief of Stall 1 ), its aims being tho arrest of tho members of 
tlio Government and other i>olitioal loaders, tho dissolution of 
Parliament and tho political parties, and the sotting-up of a military 
junta on tho Egyptian model. On Nov. 16, the date chosen for the 
coup, a unit stationed at Bandung had moved towards J akarta, but 
tho plan had collapsed owing to lack of support among the non- 
commissioned officers. 

Military police carried out house-to-house searches in 
Jakarta during the second half of January and made a number 
of arrests of suspected persons. 

The Commander of the Jakarta garrison announced on Feb. 1 that 
30 people, including four soldiers, had been detained on charges of 
complicity in Colonel Lubis's plot, relations with the Dar-ul-lslam 
insurgents and 4 ‘ foreign subversive elements,” or violation of eco- 
nomic regulations, and that efforts to apprehend Colonel Lubis (who 
had boon in hiding since November] would continue. Ho claimed that 
tho raids had forestalled a Dar-ul-Islam plan to attack Jakarta and 
other towns in Western J ava, details of which had become known to 
tho military authorities. 


Military Revolts in Sumatra. 

Central Sumatra. 

Colonel Ahmad Hussein, commander of the 4th Regiment, 
deposed the Governor of Central Sumatra on Dec. 20, the civil 
administration being taken over by the 44 Banteng Council.’ 

This body, of which Colonel Hussein was chairman, had been 
formed earlier in tho month at a reunion of the Banteng (buffalo) 
Division which had fought in tho war of independence in Central 
Sumatra. It had sent a delegation to Jakarta to demand that 
corruption should bo stomped out and that a greater share of the 
revenues derived from Sumatran oil should bo allocated to the 
island for local development purposes. Broadcasts from Pa dang 
(tho oapital of North Sumatra), stated that the Council would control 
tho provincial administration and revenues until its demands were 
granted, but emphasized that it had no intention of breaking away 
from the Central Government. 

Although tho coup mot with no immediate resistance, a People s 
Congress ” in the Jambi residency (an area on the east coast) dis- 
sociated itself from Colonel Hussein’s administration on Jan. 6, 
proclaimed Jambi a soparato province, and announced that it would 
maintain dlroot contact with the Central Government. It was 
subsequently reported in February that tho Banteng Council was 
faced with Communist opposition, and that local Communist and 
trade union leaders had been arrested. 

North Sumatra. 

The Commander of the North and Central Sumatra military 
district, Colonel Simbolon, announced on Dec. 21 that he no 
longer recognized the authority of Dr. Sastroamidjojo s 
Government, and would take over the administration of North 
Sumatra until an “honest and capable ” Government was 
formed. The Indonesian Cabinet dismissed Colonel Simbolon 


on Dec. 22 and transferred his command to his Chief of Staff, 
Lieut.-Colonel Ginting. A state of siege was proclaimed in the 
Tapanuli and East Sumatra areas of the province of North 
Sumatra, and on Dec. 25 President Sukarno issued an Order of 
the Day denouncing Colonel Simbolon’s action as 41 a flagrant 
violation of the oath of the armed forces.” 


In the early hours of Dec. 27 Lieut.-Colonel Ginting seized 
control of Medan (the capital of North Sumatra), without 
opposition and announced that relations with the Central 
Government would be resumed. Colonel Simbolon fled with 
some 200 men into the jungle district of Tapanuli on the west 
coast, and the Commanders of the 1st and 3rd Regiments 
(stationed m the Atjeh and Tapanuli districts respectively) 
subsequently declared that they would accept orders only from 
President Sukarno and General Nasution, the Chief of Staff. 
Dr. Sastroamidjojo told Parliament on Jan. 21 that Colonel 
Gmting liad relieved several officers of their commands and 
had disbanded those units found to he disloyal. 

South Sumatra. 


The Governor of South Sumatra, Mr. Winarno Danuatmodjo, 
announced on Dec. 27 that the 44 Provincial Security Co- 
ordinating Board,” consisting of representatives of the pro- 
vincial administration, the local military command, and the 
police, had decided to withold from the Central Government 
all revenues derived from taxes and Customs duties. The 
money would he used to finance urgent reconstruction projects, 
such as the building of Army and police barracks, roads, and 
bridges, m order to end popular discontent at the slow pace at 
which reconstruction was being carried out. Official spokesmen 
in Palembang (the provincial capital) said that these measures 
were being taken to 44 avoid anarchy and excesses which might 
be committed by circles dissatisfied with the present situation.” 

The aotion taken by the “ Provincial Security Co-ordinating 
Board ” represented a serious blow to the Government’s finances, as 
South Sumatra (where tho Royal Dutch Shell and Standard Vacuum 
Oil companies operate Indonesia’s two refineries), provides 40 per 
cent of the country’s foreign currency revenue. 

Although a state of siege was proclaimed in South Sumatra 
by President Sukarno on Dec. 31, the Government subsequently 
maintained a conciliatory attitude in its relations with the 
ruling groups in Central and South Sumatra, with which it 
entered into negotiations. The Finance Minister, Dr. Wibisono, 
announced on Jan. 7 that 20,000,000 rupiahs (about £625,000) 
had been sent to the Banteng Council, and that South 
Sumatra had been provisionally authorized to retain revenues 
derived from taxes and Customs, “pending a solution and 
provided that officials take good care of the funds.” 

On March 9 the Military Commander of South Sumatra, 
Lieut.-Colonel Bariian, deposed Mr. Danuatmodjo and took 
over administrative power in the province, following the 
setting-up of a committee representing 21 parties and local 
organizations. 

Broadcasting from Palembang Radio on March 10, Colonel Bariian 
declared that he wanted " to save the State from disintegration,” 
and claimed that his action was neoessary because the smooth running 
of the administration had been hampered by “ critical ” political 
disputes. Colonel Bariian said that they were “ fed up ” with the 
Javanese Governor [Mr. Danuatmodjo], who had been installed 
by the Central Government against local wishes. 

A statement was issued by the above-mentioned committee noting 
the process of disintegration in the country and the “ deplorable 
conditions prevailing in the outer regions,” and asserting that the 
Central Government had failed to attain the national aims expressed 
m the independence proclamation of 1945. The statement demanded 
that co-operation between President Sukarno and the former Vice- 
President, Dr. Hatta, should he restored, and called for the formation 
of a Senate as well as a Parliament " representative of the regions. 

Discussions with Sumatran Military Leaders. 

Prior to the latest events in South Sumatra, General Nasution 
had left Jakarta on Jan. 24 for a tour of the island, during 
which he had discussions with each district and regunental 
commander m turn, and also met Colonel Simbolon at Padang. 
He ended his tour at Palembang, where he presided from 
Jan 29 to Feb. 1 over a conference of military commanders, 
including Colonel Hussein , Colonel Simbolon took no offlcialpart 
in the conference, but by General Nasution’s orders he stayed in. 
Palembang while it was in progress m order that he might take 
part in informal talks if needed. The conference decided that 
Sumatra, which had previously been divided into two military 
districts, should in future be divided into four— Acbin (horth 
Sumatra), East Sumatra and Tapanuli, Central Sumatra, and 
South Sumatra. Under this arrangement, Colonel Hussein— 
who had nominally been under the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
Ginting— became commander of a separate mihtary cbstrict. 
On returning to Jakarta, General Nasution said that the con- 
ference liad “ solved the military problem in Sumatra but not 
the political one.” 
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Military Revolt in East Indonesia. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sumiuil, tlie Commander of the Hast Indonesia 
military district (winch includes Celebes, the Moluccas, and the 
Lesser Sunda Islands), issued a declaration on March 2 pro- 
claiming a state of siege in the territory, and announcing that, 
a Military Council had temporarily taken over the adminis- 
tration in East Indonesia. 

The declaration, which was signed by 50 leaders representing all 
political groups m the territory, stated that there was no intention 
of "breaking away from the Republic, but that the East Indonesian 
Army division had deemed it necessary to take drastic stops “ to 
save the country from a great catastrophe and complete destruction 
caused by the antagonisms and dissensions among us/’ The now 
administration demanded that only 30 per cent of East Indonesia’s 
revenues should "bo available to the Central Government, instead of 
96 per cent as in the past, and the remaining 70 per cent used for the 
benefit of the territory. 

A proclamation was issued on March 4 by Lieut. -Colonel Humual 
and his supporters announcing their support for President Sukarno’s 
plan [see bolow] but proposing that the President, and J)r. llatta 
should together lead the proposed all-party Government and the 
National Council. It also demanded full autonomy for the East. 
Indonesian provinces, and denounced the centralized system of 
government as responsible for corruption, bureaucracy and stagnation 
in the field of construction. 

Military Governors for the provinces under his control wore 
appointed by Colonel Sumual on March 0. On the sumo day two 
Army representatives loft Jakarta for Macassar to convoy to Colonel 
Sumual certain proposals from General Nasution. 

Military Revolt in Borneo. 

The revolt subsequently spread to Indonesian Borneo 
(Kalimantan), where a Revolutionary Council was set up on 
March II headed by Lieut. -Colonel Hasan Basri, the acting 
Military Commander of Borneo. Colonel Basri announced that 
the Conned would include representatives of the provincial 
administration and the police. 

Indonesian Cabinet Crisis. 

The position of l)r. Sastronmidjojo’s Government was 
greatly weakened both by the developments in Sumatra and 
by allegations of corruption brought against certain of its 
members. The Cabinet announced on Dee. 22 that it had 
ordered the Attorney- General to examine charges brought 
against the Foreign Minister, Mr. Abdulgani, who had agreed 
to become u non-active.” These charges, which were later 
referred to the Supreme Court, concerned alleged violations of 
the foreign exchange regulations, and were not connected with 
the charge of corruption in the running of the State Printing 
Office, of winch Mr. Abdulgani had previously been cleared by a 
Cabinet inquiry (see 15272 A), 

The Minister for Veterans’ Affairs, Dr. Ibrahim, resigned on 
Dec. 26, his duties being taken over by the Second Deputy 
Premier, Mr. Chalid. Dr. Ibrahim was the only representative 
in the Government of the Movement for the Defence of Indo- 
nesian Independence (IPKI), which issued a statement on the 
same day declaring that the Government had failed to meed, 
the crisis and that too many Ministers were using their office 
for personal gain. The IPKI, of winch General Nasution was 
formerly a leading member, is generally regarded as the 
political mouthpiece of the Army. 

The Moslem Masjumi, the second strongest party, withdrew 
its five Ministers ori Jan. 9 after its chairman (Mr. Natsir) had 
failed to secure President Sukarno’s agreement to the formation 
of a new Cabinet led by the former Vice-President, l)r. llatta. 
The retiring Ministers were Dr. Rum (First Deputy Premier), 
Dr. Muljatno (Justice), Dr. Wibisorio (Finance), Mr. Tedjasuk- 
mana (Communications), and Dr. Noor (Public Works and 
Power). In the resulting Cabinet reorganization Dr. Rum’s 
duties were divided between Dr. Sastroamiiljojo and Mr. Chalid, 
and the vacant portfolios were provisionally'assigned to other 
Ministers— Dr. Djuanda (Planning) becoming responsible for 
Finance, Dr. Sunarjo (Home Affairs) for Justice, Mr. Suhardi 
(Agrarian Affairs) for Public Works, and Mr. de Rosario (Vice- 
Minister of Communications) for Communications. 

Tlio Masjumi Executive) stated that it had withdrawn Its Ministers 
beoauso it was convinced that the Government’s policy was not in 
tho popular Interest, and beoauso the party’s suggestions had failed 
to obtain a response. Developments In the Army and olsowhore wore 
proof of the decline In tho Government’s authority, and the party 
was convinced that tho only solution was tho restoration of co- 
operation between President Sukarno and Dr. llatta and the forma- 
tion of a now Government commanding the nation’s oonlidonoe. The 
statement emphasized that the Masjumi’ s withdrawal from tho 
Cabinet did not mean tho termination of its co-oporation with the 
Government parties, which It hoped would bo continued in a different 
dtuatlon and atmosphere. 


Mr. Abdulwuhid (Mini.sl.er for General Affairs), who repre- 
sented the Islamic Party (/Vr//) in the Government, resigned 
on Jan. 15. The live remaining Government parlies the 
Nationalists, Ntthdlaiul-lUamtu United Moslem Party (PSU), 
Christian Party (Parkindo), and Catholic Party submitted 
proposals to President. Sukarno on Feb. 15 for a large-scale 
reshutlle on which they had agreed ; the President, however, 
expressed the opinion that no Cabinet reshutlle would solve the 
crisis, and handed them a copy of his plan for an all-party 
Government [see below] to study. The Cabinet subsequently 
announced on Feb. 28 that it. had decided not to make any 
change in its composition. 

President Sukarno’s Proposals for All-Party Government. 

President Sukarno gave details of his plan for an all-party 
government in a broadcast on Feb. 21. 

Indonesia., he said, had hitherto followed the Western pattern of 
parliamentary democracy, but this did not suit the national ehnraeter 
and was not “ a. true democracy In accordance with the Ideals of the 
Indonesian people.” During the past. 11 years Indonesia hud had 
unstable Governments, all of which had fallen because they had hud to 
solve mounting difficulties and at tho same time to light the Opposition, 
After saying that the time had come to establish a governmental 
system "new In every respect,” Dr. Huknrno explained that Ids plan 
provided for a new Cabinet ami the formation of a National OouuoII. 
Tho Cabinet would include mouthers of all parties represented In 
Parliament which had obtained an electoral quot lent to be determined 
later, and which would he based on the yotany rayony system. (The 
phrase yottmy rayony Is used to describe co-operative effort by 
peasants In harvesting crops and dealing with nat ural disasters. | The 
National Council, of which he would be chairman, would consist of 
representatives of all groups and strata In the community i workers, 
peasants, intellectuals, businessmen, religious groups, youth, women, 
the ” 11)45 revolutionary generation,” the armed forces, the police, 
tlie Attorney -General, and a number of senior Ministers. Its function 
would bo to give advice to the Cabinet, whether or not tt had asked 
for It, while Parliament would retain its normal functions, Tims tho 
Oablnet would represent Parliament ami the National Donnell would 
represent tho community as a whole. 

Defending his proposal to Include the Communist Party In tho 
Cabinet, President Huknrno asked : "Can wo Ignore a party that 
won 6,000,000 votes in the general elections 1 ” lie denied that he 
was attempting "to bring tlie Cabinet to the left,” as had been 
suggested, and doolnrod that Ids only object was the stability of the 
Htuto. He concluded by Inviting the party leaders to consider his 
plan and to give him their views. 

President Sukarno laid previously discussed the political 
crisis in general terms at a press conference on Jan. 17 (the 
lirst lie had held since 11)50), at which he criticized the working 
of parliamentary democracy in Indonesia and advocated a 
greater degree of local autonomy, 

” Domooraey In Indonesia, If left to Its present course,” he said, 
“ will not achieve the results wo hope for, either ns a political system 
or In Its economic achievements, To bo successful. Western parlia- 
mentary democracy requires a certain amount of literacy and a 
certain degree of prosperity, and Indonesia docs not yet possess these 
requirements. On the other hand, our centuries-old Inheritance of 
domooraey as practised in tlie villages known as musjuwamh, which 
moans ‘ discussion,’ and (/atony royalty, which means * collective and 
mutual help ’ will be a big asset for the basis of our democracy, at 
least for this transitional period. To Have democracy L must find a 
way out of tho experiment wo have boon practising in Indonesia for 
1 1 years. In no way will It be a dictatorship, Indonesians cherish 
their individual liberty more than anyone else. But on the other bund, 
to allow unfettered opposition to got nn absolute majority will only 
degenerate Into a mere struggle for the elimination of political 
opponents.” 

A presidential Cabinet led by himself, Dr, Hukamo continued, 
would under present conditions ” mity temporarily solve the problem 
without in any way paving tho way for real Indonesian democracy,” 
iOs recent appeal to political leaders to ” bury all parties ” 
(see 16246 A) did not mean that he wanted to "bury democracy” tmt 
was Intended as ” a firm warning to party leaders that they cannot go 
on In tills way, Ignoring tho needs and desires, harms and disappoint- 
ments, of tho teeming millions Just because there Is disagreement 
among the leaders at headquarters,” 

Xn reply to a question on the crisis In Humatra, the President said 
that although he did not approve of M military people playing with 
their guns In political affairs,” he knew that there was M every reason 
to bo dissatlslled” and that one reason for discontent was "the 
progress towards emancipation of the people living In Java compared 
with those living in other islands.” He added ; ” We have inherited 
from tho Dutch a highly centralized administration. It requires time 
and complex preparations for tho process of decentralization and 
local autonomy. There is certainly no escape for Indonesia otherwise 
than by a system of local autonomy for the various regions. The 
strength of Indonesia must be built upon a prosperous and healthy 
life in all tho islands.” 

In conclusion, tho President denied that there was any danger of 
the Republic disintegrating, and expressed oonfldenoe that " if we 
can only exploit the indigenous democratic heritage In our political 
life, then hardships and disappointments on the road toward progress 
and prosperity will be accepted by the Indonesian people,” 
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When President Sukarno received the party leaders on 
Feb. 28 to hear their views on Ins plan, it became evident that 
political opinion was sharply divided. Those supporting the 
President’s plan included the Nationalists, the Communists, 
the IPKI, the Islamic Party, and several smaller nationalist 
and left-wing parties ; on the other hand the plan was opposed 
by the Masjunri , the Nahdlaiul-TJlmna , and the Christian, 
Catholic, and Socialist parties, all of which objected to entering 
a Cabinet in which the Communists were represented. 

Resignation of Sastroamidjojo Government. - Martial 
Law proclaimed by President Sukarno. 

The Government of Dr. Sastroamidjojo resigned on March 14 
and later the same day President Sukarno proclaimed a 
“ state of war and siege ” (i.e. martial law) throughout 
Indonesia, vesting all power in the Chiefs of Staff of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. A statement by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
stressed that the declaration of martial law had no connexion 
with President Sukarno’s proposal to set up a National Council, 
and that martial law would be lifted as soon as the situation 
had returned to normal. — (Indonesian Embassy Press Office, 
London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 14787 D ; President 
Sukarno, 15246 A ; Dr. Hatta, 15312 B 5 Army, 15272 A.) 

A. WALES. — The u D. J. James Pantyfedwen Trust.” 

It was announced on March 1 (St. David’s Day) that a 
£500,000 charitable trust fund for the encouragement of 
religion and education in Wales — the first of its land — had 
been established by Mr. David John James, a Welshman with 
large cinema interests in London, including the Studio One 
and Studio Two cinemas in Oxford-street, W. The trust, of 
which Viscount Tenby (formerly Major-Gwilym Lloyd-George, 
Home Secretary under Sir Anthony Eden) agreed to become 
lirst chairman, will be known as Llxe D. J. James Pantyfedwen 
Trust— its second name commemorating the Cardiganshire 
farm where Mr. James spent lus youth. 

The Trust is intended for (I) the encouragement of religion through 
grants for the training of lntondod ministers of any* denomination, for 
the increasing of stipends and relief of ministers, their widows and 
dependants, and for the establishment of lectureships on religion ; 

(2) the promotion of poetry, prose, and other literary works of a 
religious or educational nature , and (3) the advancement of educa- 
tion by grants and scholarships at schools or universities in all 
subjects, including the arts, medicine, and agriculture. 

The income from the fund (expected to be about £25,000 a year) 
will bo applied for those purposes for the benefit of male persons, 
resident in Wales, who wore either bom in Wales or one or both of 
whoso parents wore born in Wales, or who had been students for at 
least sevon years at any educational institution in Wales. 

The trustees (in addition to Lord Tenby) include the Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Wales (the 
Rev. O. Lloyd Williams), the Archbishop of Wales (the Most Rev. 
John Morgan), the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Wales, 
the librarian of tho National Library of Wales, and the president of 
the Welsh League of Youth (Sir Ifan ah Owen Edwards). 

Mr. James, who had previously given about £250,000 for 
charitable causes, began training for the ministry in Wales 
when 10, but moved to London to help run a family milk 
business. In 1018 he opened the first of 10 cinemas in North 
London, which he sold to Mr. J. Arthur Rank in 1936. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Population Increase. 

The U.S. Census Bureau announced on Feb. 15 that “the 
170th millionth inhabitant of the United States ” liad been 
registered on the electric chart kept by the Bureau in the 
Department of Commerce, and recording changes m the U.S. 
population on a mmute-to-minute basis. It was explained 
that these changes were recorded by different coloured lights, 
viz.— “ a blue light flashes every eight seconds to record a 
birth ; a purple one every 21 seconds to show a death ; a 
green one every two minutes records the arrival of an immi- 
grant ; a red light every 24 minutes means the departure 
of an emigrant ; and a white light every 12 seconds records 
a net increase of one in America’s population.” 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15284 E.) 

C. ARGENTINA. — Sentences on Army Officers. 

The Army Ministry in Buenos Aires announced on Feb. 16 

that Generals Bengoa and Uranga, both of whom had been 
arrested in November last, would be held in “ rigorous confine- 
ment for conspiracy to rebellion.” The announcement added 
that the other members of the Army High Command detained 
in November had been sentenced to periods of arrest varying 
from 60 to 180 days. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15377 A.) 


D. SOUTHERN RHODESIA* — Agreement on 
Denationalization and Development of Rhodesian Iron 
and Steel Industry. 

The agreement denationalizing Southern Rhodesia’s steel 
industry by the sale of the Rhodesian Iron and Steel Commission 
to private enterprise was signed on Feb. 28. The contracting 
parties were, in addition to the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment : the Lancashire Steel Corporation, Stewart & Lloyds 
Ltd , the Messina (Transvaal) Development Company, the 
Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, the British 
South Africa Company Ltd., the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Ltd., and Tanganyika Concessions Ltd. Details were as 
follows : 

(1) The agreement, which largely followed the details announced 
by the Southern Rhodesian Government on Oct. 17, 1956 [see 
15297 B], provided for the setting-up of a new company, the 
Rhodesian Iron and Steel Co. (Pvt.) Ltd., which would shortly 
become a public company and would initially have an ordinary 
share capital of £3,100,000. Of this amount, £2,250,000 would be 
subscribed for m cash as follows : Lancashire Steel — £500,000 ; 
Stewarts & Lloyds — £500,000 ; Messina (Transvaal) — £500,000 , 
Anglo-American— -£250,000 ; British South Africa Co. — £250,000 ; 
Rhodesian Selection Trust — £250,000. In addition, there would he 
issued £2,750,000 redeemable first debenture Stock carrying a sub- 
scription right of 20 per cent in equity shares This issue would be 
called up in approximately two years’ time, and had been under* 
written as follows . Anglo-American — £950,000 ; British South 
Africa Co. — £950,000 ; Tanganyika Concessions — £850,000. 

(2) The purchase price for the existing assets of the Rhodesian 
Iron and Steel Commission, based on their book value as at Dec. 31, 
was fixed at just over £4,000,000. It would be payable to the 
Southern Rhodosian Government by the issue of £500,000 ordinary 
shares of the new company at par, and of just over £3,500,000 of 
4 per cent redeemable second debenture Stock. The Southern 
Rhodesian Government would in addition receive a royalty of 6d. a 
ton on all iron-ore and limestone consumed. Excluded from the 
purchase were tho Redclifi! housing estate, mining claims, and certain 
mining equipment. 

(3) The new company would also buy from Messina (Transvaal) 
the iron-ore deposits contained in a 50 -square-mile area surrounding 
Bukwo, and five blocks of limestone in the vicinity, the purchase 
price being £600,000. Of this sum, £350,000 would be satisfied by the 
issue to Messina (Transvaal) of the same amount in ordinary shares 
of the new company, and £250,000 by equal cash payments during 
the sixth and eighth year after the coming into effect of the arrange- 
ments. In addition, Messina (Transvaal) would receive a royalty of 
6d. a ton on all iron-ore and limestone consumed The proved and 
probable iron-ore reserves in the Bukwe area were given as 
134,500,000 tons, averaging 60 per cent iron content. 

(4) The purchasers undertook to carry out an expansion programme 
drawn up by the Lancashire Steel Company and envisaging the 
completion in four to five years of a unit which would include coke- 
ovens capable of providing some 150,000 tons of steel a year (com- 
pared with the present production of 50,000 tons), and 500-600 tons 
of pig-iron a week. Lancashire Steel and Stewarts & Lloyds would be 
responsible to the new company for supervising the execution of this 
programme. To assist in financing it, the Southern Rhodesian 
Government agreed to reinvest the interest due to it on the debenture 
Stock for five years ; provision was also made that, generally speaking, 
no dividends should he declared for five years and that all profits 
during that period would be used to finance the development 
programme. 

The chairman of the new company will be Sir John 
Duncanson (Lancashire Steel), while Mr. S. M. Pechey, chair- 
man of RISCOM, will become deputy chairman, representing 
the Southern Rhodesian Government. 

The agreement is subject to ratification by the Southern 
Rhodesian Parliament and by the Capital Issues Committee 
in London.— (Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 

(Prev. rep. 15279 B.) 

E. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Church of England. - New 
Bishops of Ely and Newcastle. 

It was announced on Nov. 10, 1956, that the Queen had 
approved the appointment of Dr. Noel Baring Hudson (62), 
Bishop of Newcastle since 1941, as Bishop of Ely in succession 
to the late Dr. H. E. Wynn (67), who had died on Aug. 12. Prior 
to becoming Bishop of Newcastle, Dr. Hudson had been 
secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(1938-41) and Bishop of Labuan and Sarawak (1931-38). 
He served as a lieutenant-colonel in the First World War, 
winning the D.S.O. and bar and the M.C. and bar and being 
twice mentioned in despatches. 

On Feb. 28 it was announced that the Very Rev. Hugh 
Edward Ashdown (52), Provost of Southwark Cathedral, 
Rector of St. Saviour’s with St. Peter’s, Southwark, and 
chaplain to H.M. the Queen, had been appointed Bishop of 
Newcastle consequent upon Dr. Hudson’s translation to the 
see of Ely— (Church Times) (Prev. rep. 15022 B.) 
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A. POLAND. — General Elections. - Victory for 
M. Gonmlka and National Unity Front. - Election of New 
Council of State. - New Government formed by M. 
Cyrankiewicz. - Changes in Agricultural Policy. 

General elections for a new Seym (Parliament) of 459 mem- 
bers, held on Jan. 20, resulted m an overwhelming victory for 
the National Unity Front led by M. Gomulka and comprising the 
Polish United Workers’ (Communist) party, the United Peasant 
party, the Democratic party, and a number of organizations 
such as professional and industrial unions, co-operatives, 
etc. Out of an electorate of 17,944,081 voters, 16,892,213 
(94.1 per cent) went to the polls. The National Unity Front 
obtained 16,563,314 votes (98.4 per cent of the total), while 
58,897 votes were invalid. 

Of the 458 deputies elected from National Unity Front 
lists, 287 (51.7 per cent) were P.U.W.P. members, 119 (20 per- 
cent) belonged to the United Peasant party, and 89 (8.8 per 
cent) to the Democratic party. The remaining 63 deputies 
(who included 12 Roman Catholic leaders) , though sponsored by 
the National Unity Front, are not alliliatcd to any political 
party. One result is still outstanding (see below). 

The Electoral System. 

For the first time since the institution of the Communist 
regime in Poland, and also for the first time in any Communist- 
controlled country, the elections gave voters a certain freedom of 
choice and no pressure was exerted on the electorate to vote 
for the official candidates. All men and women over 1 8 were 
entitled to vote. 

The elections were held under the new electoral law of 
Oct. 24, 1956 (see 15242 A), under which the country was 
divided into 115 constituencies, each electing a number of 
deputies proportionate to the number of its inhabitants. For 
each constituency there was a single list of candidates sponsored 
by the National Unity Front, the number of candidates 
exceeding the number of deputies to be elected up to two- 
thirds. Voters had three choices : (i) they could either leave 
the ballot-paper intact, thereby easting their vote for the 
leading names on it to the number required to fill llic scats in 
their constituency ; or (ii) they could cross out the names of those 
candidates whom they did not wish to he elected; or(iii) they 
could spoil their ballot papers. To secure election a candidate 
needed an absolute majority of the votes cast m his constituency. 

While the electoral law permitted the admission of non- 
Communist candidates within the National Unity Front, no 
Opposition party as such was tolerated, nor was there any alter- 
native to the single list sponsored by the National Unity Front. 

Preparation of National Front Lists. - Former Socialist Premier 
removed from List of Candidates. 

Following the announcement of the elections, the National 
Unity Front set up on Nov. 26, 1950, a central co-ordinating 
commission representing its constituent political parties and 
organizations, with the "task of preparing lists of candidates. 
Tins body, in its turn, set up local commissions which selected 
the candidates for each constituency and decided the order of 
their names on the ballot papers. The latter bodies had to sift 
a total of 60,000 applications from prospective candidates. 
The lists were finally submitted to the area electoral com- 
missioners by Dec. 12. Of the 723 candidates, about 50 per 
cent belonged to the P.U.W.P., 25 per cent to the United 
Peasant Party, and 10 per cent to the Democratic Parly. The 
remainder were ciLher non-party candidates or represented 
“ progressive ” Catholic groupings, and included many distin- 
guished professional men and women who supported M. 
Gomulka without, however, being members of the P.U.W.P. 
Only 83 candidates had been members of the previous Seym. 

On Jan. 17 it was announced that the name of M. Osubka- 
Morawski, the former Socialist Prime Minister, had been 
removed from the list of candidates in the Lublin constituency, 
on which he had occupied the first place. 

Only a low weeks earlier (Dec. 8) M. Osubka-Morawskl had been 
admitted to the P.U.W.P. after Ills enforced retirement from political 
life since 1047. The action against him was taken at the request of 
the Control Committee of the P.U.W.P., on the ground that M, 
Omibka-Morawsld’s election speeches had shown him to ho " in 
fundamental contradiction " with the programme of the National 
Unity Front I ho was reported to have taken an openly anti-Soviet 
lino In ills campaigning.] The exclusion of M. Osubka-Morawskl and 
of another former prominent politician, M. Jorzy Miechov, was based 
on a decision, taken on Jan. 10 by the Consultative Commission of 
Political Parties, which had authorized its subordinate bodies through- 
out the country to delete from tho N.U.F. lists those candidates who 
“failed to observe tho principles of tho N.U.F. programme/* con- 
ducted their election campaign in an “ Irresponsible ** manner, or 
were using “ disloyal practices *' toward candidates of u allied ” 
parties li.o. tho UonnmmlstsJ and making " demagogic promises/* 


The Election Campaign. 

The electoral programme issued by the National Unity 
Front referred to the change in Poland's international status, 
the consolidation of her sovereignty, and the basing of Polish- 
Soviet relations on the principles of equality, respect for 
territorial integrity, independence, and non-interference in 
internal affairs. 

The Front's policy in Internal affairs I tho statement declared | 
would be based on tho sovereignty of the Seym, ** openness ** or 
political life, freedom of criticism and discussion “within the limits 
defined by tho fundamental interests or the People's State/* 
democratization of all spheres of life, development of workers* and 
peasants’ self-government, the responsibility of all representatives 
of the people, legality, equal rights and duties for all citizens, and 
freedom of conscience. 

On economic policy the appeal stressed inter alia tho need for the 
“ harmonious development ” of all branches of the oeonomy on the 
basis of the development of heavy Industry and of co-operative and 
private small-scale production, and of Improving agricultural output. 
in the latter connexion the programme envisaged larger investments 
in the rural areas, full recognition of the rights of peasant ownership, 
tho restoration of the right to sell or purchase hind, the free division of 
farms, and financial support both to Individual farmers and to tho 
cooperative farms. 

In cultural matters the programme called for free development of 
research In all branches of scientific activity, freedom for the creative 
eiTorts of writers and artists, and the development of education 
generally. 

In the industrial field tho appeal said that It was necessary ** to 
interest the personnel of Socialist enterprises in the development of 
production by giving them a suitable share In the profits of these 
enterprises/* 

As regards foreign policy, the statement emphasized the Importance 
of consolidating the Polish-Soviet alliance and declared : “ We will 
defend our independence and the integrity of our frontiers against 
tho menace of German militarism. We will defend the Inviolability 
of tho frontiers on tho Odor and Nelsse/* 

Tho statement also declared that the nation would “ repulse all 
those who would like a return to capitalism, to the times of oppression 
and exploitation, and to the system of humiliation of the working 
masses.” 

The principal speech of the doctoral campaign was made on 
Jan. 1-1 by M. Gonmlka, who gave a warning against the 
a( tempts of “ irresponsible elements ” to bring about a general 
boycott of the elections as the most elTee.live way of expressing 
opposition -a possibility which was “causing Increasing 
concern to the Government now that the Polish people no 
longer felt impelled to vote through fear.” 

M, Gomulka said that in certain constituencies those ” irresponsible 
elements ” had come to the fore at election meetings with “ demagogic 
and reactionary methods.” They had been openly calling for a 
boycott, and rumours had been spread that coal and food would be 
withheld in areas where voting attendance was small. This was 
completely untrue, and the Irresponsible elements concerned wore 
taking advantage of tbe " democratic, trend of freedom of speech and 
action to spread anarchy.” 

Besides the call for a boycott, ho said, some people had been advo- 
cating that the names of ail Gonummist candidate# on the authorized 
list should be struck out. Home of those candidates had been personally, 
attacked and a ” whispering campaign ** had also been launched, 
together with “ anonymous letters, threats, and slanders.” 

M. Gomulka said that the elections were not intended to keep the 
Government of the country “ in our hands,” Imt tho party would 
“ on no account hand over tho government of the country to reactionary 
forces.” If the Government fell into reactionary hands, it would bo a 
catastrophe for Poland and the result would be “much worse than 
tho worst possible popular government/* 

Recalling that the elections would he held only three months after 
tho “ October events ” [see 15161 A], M. Gomulka continued ; ” After 
such a shook a different Government could have said : * The elections 
should bo postponed ; wo must consolidate our positions first and 
then go to tho country/ But our party, under a new leadership, 
together with Jts allied parties . . . took the decision that the elections 
should be hold on the date provided for in tho Constitution, We can 
and must appeal to tho patriotism, maturity, and responsibility of 
tbe nation, dospito all tho difikmlties of the present period. Mass 
participation In the elections, a great number of votes east for the 
National Unity Front, will prove to the world that tho people of 
Poland arc unanimous and united, that they support the policy of 
sovereignty, socialism, and democracy , . , ” 

Discussing the Government's achievements during the preceding 
throe months—” a harvest already constituting a groat accomplish- 
ment, and providing a base for further positive transformations **-- 
M. Gomulka declared : 

“ Above all, we have strengthened our sovereignty. We ourselves 
aro tho sole masters of our destiny. We ourselves have chosen tho 
methods of building Socialism In our country, W© have regulated our 
relations with the Soviet Union on the basis of equality and non- 
inlorfercnoo in Internal affairs ... By liquidating tho abnormal 
factors harmful to friendship in the relations between onr countries, 
the Moscow talks [of Nov. 15-18, 1956— see 15242 A] have created a 
firm foundation for the development and strengthening of fraternal 
relations between the peoples of our two countries. 
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“ That tho Soviet Union has a fraternal attitude to Poland 
stemming from tho spirit of this statement is borne out by the fact 
that tho U.S tf.TL has made good tho losses which Poland sustained 
in connexion with disadvantageous economic agreements. It is 
borno out by the considerable economic assistance offered us — 
among other things, by tho exceptionally valuable grain deliveries on 
credit, terms —and by tho settlement of tho problem of repatriation of 
Poles from tho U.R.H.R. Many thousands of our follow- countrymen 
have already returned to Poland in recent weeks, 

" Wo have concluded an agreement on tho legal status of tho Soviet 
troops temporarily stationed in Poland, and this, too, has normalized 
relations in this hold. Certain Soviet military units are stationocl 
temporarily on Polish territory, not only with our consent but in 
accordance with the requirements of the security of our frontiers. 
Our desire and oonsont to tho temporary stationing of these troops 
stem from those requirements ... It is not the Soviet Union that 
compels us to express our consent to tho prescnco of those troops on our 
territory. We are compelled to do so by tho policy of imperialist 
circles which are striving to alter our Western frontiers and to 
undermine pence in tho world . . . That is why wo count the temporary 
Bt aliening of Soviet troops in Poland not among tho negative hut 
among tho positive aspects of our policy. 

“ In our internal relations wo are consistently implementing the 
principle of Socialist legality outlined by tho Eighth I 'lonum [i.o. tho 
three-day mooting of tho Central Committee of the P.U.W.P. from 
Got. 10-21 - soo 15101 A]. We have rehabilitated many people who 
were unjustly convicted. Many wrongs have boon righted. Pro- 
ceedings have been instituted against persons who committed grave 
offences against legality. Wo have exonerated from wrongful charges 
not only Communists, and not only people loyal to tho State, hut also 
members of various reactionary underground organizations hostile 
to People's Poland, who wore groundlessly ohorgod with offences. 
This, however, doflnos tho limits of their rehabilitation. It must bo 
said clearly and unmistakably that no-ono has tho intention of 
rehabilitating tho reactionary policy of tho underground organizations 
to which those people belonged." 

After speaking of tho wage Increases which tho Government had 
grunted in recent months “ dosplio tho difficult financial situation of 
the State," M. Gomulka continued : 

" Tho relations between tho Stato and tho Church have been 
regulated. Wo have created conditions for tho free development of 
Croat 1 vo and progressive thought, and liavo abolished tho atmosphero 
In which hypocrisy nourished. We have told the nation the whole 
truth about the past, and wo are telling the nation tho wholo truth 
about tho present situation. 

“ We arc Just at tho beginning of tho road . . . Many of the things 
which wo have inaugurated must ho tested and oritioally analysed. 
On man v itia.ti.orH deeisons havo still to ho made. That is why wo are 
so concerned that the Seym which we are now olooting should be 
composed of enlightened people ; that it should bo capable of con- 
ducting efficient and creative work ; that It should ho able fully to 
execute its constitutional functions and its difficult and responsible 
duties . , , 

" Wo do not and shall not make any easy promises, hut we shall 
consistently and porsovorlngly Implement what we announce and 
whatever is feasible. Our words are at ono with our deeds. If some- 
times they sound harsh, this Is due to tho fact that our life is still 
harsh and arduous. Not even the boat Government In the world can 
do everything by itself, All material values have to be created by 
tho work of the nation. Wo shall have as much as we produce. Wo 
shall havo all the more if wo produce moro, by tho labour of our hands 
and brains. The Party and the Government assure you that they will 
do everything in their power to ensure that the results of your labour 
are not wasted, 

u This is tho only policy, tho only realistic programme, in the 
present Internal and International conditions." 

On the eve of the election M. Gomulka made another fervent 
appeal to the electorate not to follow “ the reactionary slogan ” 
recommending them to strike the names of the top candidates 
off the ballot-paper or to cross out the names of P.U.W.P. 
candidates. 

** This propaganda for crossing out tho names of P.U.W.P. 
candidates on tho ballot papers," ho said, “ is tantamount not only 
to calling for the liquidation of Socialism in Poland. It means the 
crossing out of tho independence of our country, the erasing of 
Poland from the map of Europo. [This phraso was taken to imply 
that the only alternative to tho present regime would he Soviet 
intervention in Poland,! . . . Here and there voices are heard oalling 
for a boycott of the elections or tho crossing-out of whole ballot papers. 
Such voices correspond with the Intentions of the reactionaries. Do 
not listen to them. . . . Listen to this appeal. It Is dictated by profound 
political wisdom, and by concern for the normal development of our 
life and the political stabilization which is Indispensable for Poland. 
Liston to tho voice of reason, so that we shall never have to recall the 
proverb that a Polo is wise after tho harm has been done. Let us be 
wise on election day ..." 

The elections, which were witnessed by many foreign 
correspondents, were for the first time held in complete secrecy 
and without the popular demonstrations and processions 
with bands, etc., customary in other Soviet-bloc countries. 
M. Gomulka and all other leading members of the P.U.W.P., as 
well as the Peasant and Democratic leaders, were elected. 


M. Gomulka himself receiving 99.5 per cent of the votes in his 
Warsaw constituency. An important factor in M. Gomulka’s 
victory was believed to have been the support given to the 
regime by the Roman Catholic Church, which exhorted the 
population to use their votes and not to abstain from going to 
the polls. 

In a number of cases the electorate showed its preference for non- 
party candidates — e.g. in one of the Lodz constituencies M. Zambrow- 
ski, a member of the Communist Party's politburo, obtained 88.3 per 
cent . of the votes, wheroas a non-party lawyer (M. Bierzawski) 
obtained 97.8 per cent and a Democratic Party candidate 96.2 per 
cent. In another Lodz constituency M. Loga-Sov- inski (also a 
member of tho P.U.W.P. politburo) polled 94.7 per cent, while a 
non-party Catholic obtained 95.2 per cent. In a third Lodz constitu- 
ency the non-party candidate. Professor Szczepanski {of the Univer- 
sity of Lodz), headed tho poll with 97.1 per cent, followed by a 
candidate of the Democratic Party with 94.9 per cent, whilst the 
leading Communist candidate (Mm©. Tartakowana-Majkowska) 
polled only 79.6 per cent. Similar majorities for non-party candidates 
over P.U.W.P. candidates occurred in certain districts of Warsaw 
and in Silesian industrial cities such as Gliwice and Katowice. 

An unprecedented situation occurred in the three-seat 
electoral district of Nowy Sacy (in the Cracow voivodsliip), 
where, only two candidates succeeded in obtaining absolute 
majorities, thus necessitating a by-election to fill the vacant 
third seat. The first candidate (P.U.W.P.) received 90.6 per 
cent of the votes, the second (U.P.P.) 79.5 per cent, but the 
third (also P.U.W.P.) received only 45.8 per cent — i.e. 4.2 per 
cent less than the legally required minimum percentage of 
50 per cent. It was subsequently announced that the by- 
election would be held on March 17. 

Election of New Council of State. - New Government formed by 
M. Cyrankiewicz. 

The new Seym met for the first time on Jan. 20 under the 
chairmanship of its doyen , Dr. Boleslaw Drobner. After 
unanimously electing M. Czeslaw Wycech (the Peasant leader) 
as its Marshal (Speaker), the Seym elected a new Council of 
State — the body collectively exercising the functions of Head 
of State — with the following membership : 

Chairman — M. Aleksandar Zawadski (Polish United Workers’ 
Party). Vice-Chairmen — M. Jerzy Albrecht (P.U.W.P.), 
M. Stanislaw Kulczynski (Democratic Party) and Professor 
Oskar Lange (P.U.W.P.). Secretary — M. Julian Horodecka 
(United Peasant Party). Other Members — M. Kazimierz 
Banach (U.P.P.) ; M. Leon Chain (D.P.) ; M. Wladyslaw 
Gomulka (P.U.W.P.) ; M. Leon Kraczkowski (P.U.W.P.) ; 
M. Ignacy Loga-Sowinski (P.U.W.P.) ; Mme. Alicja Musialowa 
(P.U.W.P.) ; M. Roman Mowak (P.U.W.P.) ; M. Jozef Ozga- 
Michalski (U.P.P.) ; M. Boleslaw Podedworny (U.P.P.) ; and 
M. Jerzy Zawiejski (non-party Catholic). 

For the first time In the history of the Seym the voting for members 
of the Counoil of State was not unanimous — two deputies voting 
against the election of M. Horodecki as Secretary, and seven 
abstaining in the vote on the eleotion of M. Zawiejski. 

The principal changes in the composition of the new Council of 
State were the absence of five “ Stalinist *' members who had 
belonged to the previous Council but had lost their Seym mandates ; 
and the eleotion for the first time of a non-paxty member, M. Zawiejski. 

The Seym accepted the formal resignation of M. Cyrankie- 
wicz’s Government, but, on a proposal by M. Gomulka, 
reappointed M. Cyrankiewicz as Prime Minister, with only one 
dissenting vote. After hearing a policy statement from M. 
Cyrankiewicz (on the lines of the N.tJ.F.s electoral programme), 
the Seym approved the new Cabinet — see below — on Jan. 27, 
with one dissenting vote and eight abstentions. 

In accordance with M. Cyrankiewicz’s proposals, the Ministry 
of Communal Economy was abolished and 10 other Ministries 
were merged into the following five, as part of a move to 
“ streamline ” the administration : the Ministries of Coal- 
mining and Electric Power ; of Metallurgy and Engineering ; 
of Building and Building Materials ; of Railways and Road and 
Air Transport ; and of Agricultural Foodstuffs and Purchases. 

With these administrative changes, the membership of the 
new Cabinet was as follows : 

M. Jozef Cyrankiewicz (P.U.W.P.) Prime Munster. 

M. Zcnon Nowak (P.U.W.P.) 

M. Piotr Jaroszewicz (P.U.W.P.) 

M. Stefan Ignar (U.P.P.) . . • • / 

M. Stefan Jedrychowski (P.U.W.P.) Chairman of the Planning 

Commission. 

M. Marian Spychalski (P.U.W.P.) National Defence. 

M. Wladyslaw Wicha (P.U.W.P.) Internal Affairs. 

M. Adam Rapacki (P.U.W.P.) . . Foreign Affairs. 

M. Marian Rybicki (P.U.W.P.) . . Justice. 

M. Jan Gorecki State Control. 


I 


Deputy Prime Ministers. 
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M. Tadciisz Diclrielt (lUF.W.l’.) . . 
M. Frnnciszek Wamolka (P.U.W.P,) 
M. Kiejslut. Zemnjtis (P.U.W.P.) 

M. Stefan Pietrusiewioz (P.U.W.P.) 


M. Antoni Radlmski (IMT.W.P.) . . 
M. Julian Stuwinski (IMT.W.P.) . . 
M. Feliks Pisula (U.P.P.) .. 

M. Zygnuml Moskwa 
(Democratic. Parly) 

M. Jan Dab-Kociol (XT.P.P.) 

M. Edward Ochab (P.U.W.P.) . . 

M. Ryszard Strzeleeki (P.U.W.P.) 

M. Slam slaw Darski (non-parly) 

M. Jan Rabanowski 
(I ) emoc.ra lie Parly) 

ML Marian Minor (IMT.W.P.) 

M. Wilokl Tramp e/.ynski (P.U.W.P.) 
M. SLanislaw Sroka (P.U.W.P.) . . 

M. Stefan Zolkiewzki (P.U.W.P.) 

M. Wladyslaw Ilienko vvski 
(P.U.W.P.) 

M. Karol Kuryluk (P.U.W.P.) . . 

M. Rajtmmd Baranski (Non-Party) 
M. Sian inlaw Znwadzki (P.U.W.P.) 

M. Jerzy Sztacbelski (P.U.W.P.) . . 


Finance. 

Coalmining and Power. 

Melallmgy and 
Engineering. 

Acting Minister of Buil- 
ding and the Building 
Materials Industry. 

Chemical Industry. 

Light industry. 

Agneullural Foodstuffs 
and Purchases. 

Small-Scale Industry and 
Handicrafts. 

Forestry and Timber 
Industry. 

Agriculture. 

Railways, and Rond and 
Air Transport. 

Shipping. 

Communications. 

Home Trade. 

Foreign Trade. 

Aiding Minister of Public 
Utilities. 

Higher Education. 

Fducalion. 

Art and Culture. 

Health. 

Labour and Social 
Welfare. 

Minister without 
portfolio. 


Tlio new Cabinet contained no significant changes except that two 
members of the pro-Russian " Natella " faction in the Polish United 
Workers' Party -M. Mijal, hitherto Minister of Communal Economy, 
and M. Rymynsld* previously Minister of the Chemical Industry 
wore not Included. On the other hand, M. Nowak (leader of the 
44 Natolin *' group), who had been dropped from the party’s Politburo 
In October 105(5, was retained as n First Deputy Premier a move 
regarded in tlio foreign Press as a compromise between the demands 
of M. Uoinulka's supporters for the ousting of nil Stalinist elements 
In the Government, and of concern for Soviet susceptibilities. 

Of the new Ministers, 22 - all holding key positions - 
belonged to the Polish United Workers’ Party ; three to the 
United Peasants’ Party, including its leader, M. Ignur ; and 
two to the Democratic Party ; whilst three were non-party. 

M. Ochab had been appointed lo the previous Cy rank tew iez 
Cabinet on Jan. 9 in the place of M. Kuligowski, in connexion 
with the introduction of agricultural reforms which had been 
agreed upon by the P.U.W.P. and the United Peasants’ Party 
[see below). 

Beforo the vote on the now Cabinet, a non-party deputy, Professor 
Wojtysiak (Director of the Agricultural College at Wroclaw), 
announced that he would not vote for M. Oyrantdowloz, who, he 
alleged, bad boon " responsible for all the abuse of powor " during 
the Stalinist ora and therefore shared responsibility for its crimes. 
Professor Wojtysiak criticized M. (Jyranldewloz’s new programme us 
too general, lacking in up-to-dato ideas, and 44 repeating everything 
wo have all heard before." He said that It had at least been possible, 
now that newspapers and periodicals were freely available, to gain a 
picture of what the Western countries had achieved and to realize 
that the oontrast with Poland was " terrible." Nevertheless, Poland 
had taken a big stop forward, and the credit for this had to go to ike 
Polish people, Specifically, Professor Wojtysiak criticized the 
Government’s alloged indifference to the problem of unemployment , 
their alleged lack of attention to youth welfare and education ; lack 
of planning in the country's food supply ; and inadequacies In the 
housing programme. After describing Polish agriculture as virtually 
44 in a state of oollapse," Professor Wojtysiak declared that the most 
Important task of the new Parliament was to sot up a Government 
headed by a man who had proved by Ms past record that bo could 
stand the test. In his own view, M. Gyranklowicz was not the correct 
choice beoauso he had been Prime Minister during the period of the 
" cult of the individual." 


New Agricultural Policy. 

As stated above, it was announced on Jan* 9 that M. Kuli- 
gowski bad been relieved of his post as Minister of Agriculture 
and succeeded by M. Edward Ochab, a member of the polilburo 
of the P.U.W.P. and, until M. Gomulka’s return to power in 
October 1956, First Secretary of the party. This change was 
made in connexion with a far-reaching revision of agricultural 
policy which had been agreed upon by the central committees 
of the Polish United Workers’ and United Peasants’ parties 
with a view to counteracting the dangerous fall in farm produc- 
tion under the previous regime. 


Among tlio changes introduced wore (a) n reduction by one-third 
iu the grain -do livery (juntas of peasants and farmers ; (f>) a. 100 per 
cent price Increase granted to them for I heir grain deliveries ; (e) tax' 
reductions combined with higher social bondlis for peasants and 
farmers. Including a reduction of the upper limit of the land-tax 
assessment for larger farms from 1H to 10 per cent ; (of) the extension 
of social insurance to permanent hired workers employed on indh idunl 
farms : (a) facilities for individual farmers to buy more machinery, 
although co-operative farms would still have priority ; (/) possi- 
bilities for peasants to develop their own Initiative in t ho production 
of building materials from local materials: tit) the ending of restric- 
tions concerning ownership, leases, purchases, and sales of land 
acquired by legacy and through division among family members, or 
of land acquired under earlier agrarian reforms ; (It) the restoration 
of the principle of free transfer of private rights in land. 

The announcement nevertheless made it. (dear that, in spite of the 
reduction of compulsory grain delivery quoins for the coming harvest, 
peasants were expected to make up for the arrears which had accumu- 
lated in t.hetr deliveries to the Government, and which amounted to 
400,000 tons of grain, 500,000 tons of pot.at.oes, and 00,000 tons 
of meat. 

In connexion with the new agricultural policy it was also announced 
that the formation of producers* and sellers* co-operatives, specialized 
co-operatives, and peasant educational organizations would he 
encouraged oil a large scale, and that there would no longer he any 
compulsion to Join collective farms. It was slated that a considerable 
number of collective farmers had recently left these farms, 

r Polish newspapers reported that only 2,500 out of 10,000 such 
collectives wore Htlll In operation, and that the collapse of collective 
farms had been most marked in the Western provinces.! 

New Rules of Procedure for Seym. 

On March 1 the AV ym adopted a report by its Rides Com- 
mittee introducing important changes in parliamentary 
organization and procedure, 

The rules provided that the tftiim would he convened at. least twice 
a. year for an autumn session not. later than Oct. it 1 , and for a spring 
session not later than April L The idaym would form H) standing 
and other <td hoc committees to examine legislation and other 
questions, and to supervise the activities of various Htulo organs. 
Bills would bo examined in two readings In plenary session, in addition 
to the proceedings in the appropriate committee. 

It. was also laid down (1) that deputies’ speeches during debates 
would be restricted to BO minutes (or to ilvc minutes on matters not 
on the agenda), though the time-limit could he extended by the 
Marshal of the M U'um ; (2) that voting would he open ; (II) that the 
election or the Council of Btalc by the Haumi would take place by an 
absolute majority of votes* with a separate election for each post on 
the Council; (4) that the appointment or recall of the Council of 
Ministers or of individual Ministers, would be by a simple majority 
of votes. 

Formation of Economic Council. 

Tt was announced in January that. M. Oyrnnkiewiez had 
nominated the members of the newly created Economic 
Council, and that its chairman would* be Professor Oskar 
Tange, formerly Polish representative at the United Nations. 
(Polish Embassy Press Department, London - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Lo Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Poland, 153x2 A ; X5242 A ; t$x 6 t A.) 

A. SEAL FISHERIES. — North Pacific Seal Pact, 

An international convention regulating the hunting of seals 

in the North Pacific was signed in Washington on Feb. 9 by 
the United States, the. Soviet Union, Japan, and Canada, after 
Lwo years of negotiations. Valid for six years, and coming 
into force on deposit of ratilleations in Washington, it estab- 
lished a North Pacific Seal Fur Commission, prohibited seal 
hunting at sea, permitted the search of vessels at sea in 
suspicious circumstances, and set up a six-year co-operative 
seal research programme. Seal-hunting in the North Pacific Is 
mainly carried out in the Kommenuatorsky islands (under 
Soviet sovereignty), off the Kamchatkan coast, and in the 
Pribiloff islands (under U.S. sovereignty), off the Alaskan 
coast, where the seals bask each summer. (New York Times) 

B. SINGAPORE. — The Kranji War Memorial. 

A memorial commemorating 24,B46 Christian, Moslem, 
Hindu, and Buddhist soldiers and airmen of the Common- 
wealth forces who died during the Second World War “ in 
Malaya and neighbouring lands and seas and in the air over 
southern and eastern Asia and the Pacific,” and who have no 
known graves, was unveiled in the Kranji war cemetery on 
March 1 by the Governor of Singapore, Sir Robert Black. The 
memorial— one of several which the Imperial War Graves 
Commission is building in the Far Bast and Pacific, the 
Mediterranean, and Europe— is in the form of a sheltering 
aircraft wing with 12 columns on which are inscribed the 
names of those commemorated.*— (Times) ( 151 x 7 B.) 
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A. GHANA. — Achievement of Independence within 
British Commonwealth. - Admission to United Nations. 

The former British Colony of the Gold Coast became the 
independent State of Ghana, and a full member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, at midnight on March 5-0. An 
()rder-m- Couneil establishing the lirst Constitution of Ghana 
(see 15005 A) had been signed by Il.M. the Queen on Feb. 22 
at a speeial meeting of the Privy Council at Buckingham 
Palace. 

The Prime Minister of Ghana, l)r. Kwame Nkrumah, m a 
speech to the Legislative Assembly in Accra just before 
midnight, stressed that Ghana’s new association with the 
British Commonwealth was based on 44 absolute equality and 
friendship.” 

Dr. Nkrumah declared : “Our desire to he within the Commonwealth 
Is inspired by the belief that the Commonwealth countries are dedicated 
to seeking a solution of their common problems by democratic and 
peaceful means. So long as the Commonwealth as a whole stands by 
this avowed policy, our continued association with it is assured . . . 
The Commonwealth association is of value to us because it unites 
us to countries which have the same system of law and of parlia- 
mentary government as we have. The Commonwealth can, I believo, 
become a pilot scheme for developing the most effective methods by 
which colonialism can bo ended without revolution or violence, and 
under conditions In which the former colonial territory retains a close 
and friendly association with the former imperial Power.” 

As regards foreign policy, t)r. Nkrumah said : “ The Government 
of Ghana feeds that at this particular stage the country should not be 
aligned with any group of Powers or political blocs. It does not 
Intend to follow a neutralist policy, but it does intend to preserve 
Its independence to act as it seems best at any particular time.” 
After expressing the hope that Ghana might become a centre for 
discussion of African problems as a whole, Dr. Nkrumah added : 
** Our aim Is to work with others to achieve an African personality In 
international affairs.” 

In the course of his speech Dr. Nkrumah announced that ho would 
take over the functions of Foreign Minister and Defence Minister, In 
addition to the Premiership, with immediate effect. 

The Gold Coast Legislative Assembly was prorogued at 
midnight on March 5-6, and reassembled on the following 
morning as the first National Assembly of Ghana, Sir Charles 
Arden- Clarke, the last Governor of the Gold Coast, was sworn-in 
on the same day by the Chief Justice (Sir Arku Korsah) as the 
ilrst Governor-General of Ghana. After the Duchess of Kent 
(representing Il.M. the Queen) had read the Speech from the 
Throne, presented a personal message from the Queen, and 
received an address from the Speaker (Sir Emmanuel Quist), 
the National Assembly unanimously adopted an address of 
thanks to her Majesty, moved by Dr. Nkrumah and seconded 
by Professor Busia, the Leader of the Opposition. 

The Independence celebrations In Ghana (March 5-7) were attended 
by official representatives of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, and of 
many foreign countries, and by the Governors or Governors-General 
of a number of British and French African territories. Her Majesty 
the Queen was represented by the Duchess of Kent, and the 
British Government delegation was headed by Mr. R. A. Butler, 
Home Secretary and Lord Privy Seal. Foreign representatives 
included Mr. Richard M. Nixon, Vice-President of the United States, 
while the United Nations was represented by Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
Assistant Secretary of the U.N. Organisation. 

During her four-day visit to Ghana (March 4-7) the Duchess 
of Kent attended a State dinner] given in her honour ; took the 
salute at a parade of British, Ghanaian, Indian and Pakistani naval 
and military detachments and a fly-past of British and Australian 
aircraft ; visited the Supreme Court and the University College of 
Ghana ; unveiled an Independence Monument near Ohristiansborg 
Castle; opened a National Musoum of Ghana; and attended a 
National Durbar given In her honour at Acblmota, at which over 
100 chiefs from all parts of Ghana wore present. 

In London, a broadcast was made on March 6 by the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Macmillan) welcoming Ghana as a full and Independent 
member of the British Commonwealth, and expressing gratification 
that Ghana “ has chosen the path of parliamentary democracy and 
accepted the political values which wo in this country, irrespective 
of party, hold dear,” Mr. Macmillan had announced on the previous 
day that a thanksgiving servico would he held at St. Martin-in-the- 
Flolds on March 14 at which the Queen would be represented by the 
Buko of Gloucester. 

The national flag of Ghana (a tricolour of red, gold and green 
horizontal stripes, bearing a black star on the gold stripe) 
was formally hoisted by Dr. Nkrumah in Accra at midnight on 
March 5-6, similar ceremonies taking place in other centres. 
The new national anthem of Ghana — entitled Ghana Arise , 
sung to the tune of Edward Carpenter’s England Arise and 
written by Mr, Hector Hughes, Labour M.P. for North 
Aberdeen*— -was played for the first time at the independence 
celebrations. 


Mr. Hughes explained that although he had never visited Ghana, 
he knew several Ghanaian Ministers and had been asked by them to 
compose a national anthem for the new State. He also announced 
that he had composed “ a narrative poem about the history, dignity 
and future of Ghana ” at the request of Dr. Nkrumah. [Mr. Hughes 
has written a considerable amount of verse, some of which has been 
printed m periodicals and magazines but not yet collected in 
book form.] 

At a press conference on March 7, at the close of the indepen- 
dence celebrations, Dr. Nkrumah reiterated Ghana’s intention 
of remaining in the British Commonwealth, and said that there 
were no plans for a republic. In reply to questions, he stated 
(a) that he had had discussions with a view to a conference of 
independent African States — Tunisia, Libya, Morocco, Ethiopia, 
Sudan, Egypt, Liberia, and Ghana — to which South Africa 
might also be invited 44 as a gesture ” ; (2) that Ghana would 
not join the Afro- Asian group on her admission to the United 
Nations [see below], as she wished 44 to give Africa an African 
personality ” and 44 did not want to be submerged in any 
group ” ; and (3) that Ghanaian diplomatic representatives 
would be appointed initially in five capitals — London, Paris, 
Washington, New Delhi, and Monrovia (Liberia). He strongly 
criticized the apartheid policy of the South African Government, 
but emphasized that 44 we cannot interfere in the internal 
affairs of another country.” 

An application by Ghana for membership of the United 
Nations was unanimously approved by the Security Council on 
March 7, the resolution being sponsored by the two Common- 
wealth members of the Council — the United Kingdom and 
Australia. Ghana became the 81st mcmber-State of the 
United Nations on the following day, when the General Assem- 
bly unanimously approved a resolution sponsored by seven 
members of the Commonwealth — Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
India, New Zealand, Pakistan, and the United Kingdom. The 
South African delegation was absent, having previously walked 
out of the current session in protest against the Assembly’s 
decision to discuss South-West Africa. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - United Nations Information 
Centre, London) (Prev. rep. Ghana, 15365 A.) 

Historical and Demographic Note. The Gold Coast was discovered 
by the Portuguese In 1471 and was subsequently visited by many 
European traders — English, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and German — 
who built forts which became marts for the slave trade to the 
American plantations in the 17 th and 18th centuries. In the course 
of time Britain, Denmark and Holland emerged as the dominant 
powers in the coastal area, hut in the early years of the 19th century 
all three countries outlawed the slave trade and the Danish and 
Dutoh settlements were gradually abandoned. [Ohristiansborg 
Castle, the former seat of the Danish governors, later became the 
residence of the British governors of the Gold Coast and is now the 
residence of the Governor-General.] In 1820 all the European 
settlements came under British control, and in 1844 the British 
concluded a “ bond ” with a number of chiefs whereby British 
sovereignty was formally recognized in the coastal area. 

The four administrative areas into which Ghana is at present 
divided — Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories, and 
Transvolta-Togoland — all came under British control at different 
times during the 19th and 20th centuries. After having been governed 
from. Sierra Leone, the original Gold Coast Colony (i.e. the coastal 
and southern areas) was first constituted as a Colony In 1874. 
Ashanti was proclaimed a Colony in 1901, and the Northern Terri- 
tories a Protectorate in 1902. After the First World War the former 
German colony of Togo was partitioned between Britain and France, 
the present territory of Transvolta-Togoland being mandated to 
Britain by the League of Nations. The two Togolands passed under 
U.N. trusteeship after the Second World War, Britain and France 
remaining the administering powers. As a result of the plebiscite 
held in 1956 under U.N. auspices (see 14988 C), Transvolta-Togoland 
will form an integral part of the State of Ghana. 

Ghana has an area of nearly 92,000 square miles and a population 
estimated at about 5,000,000 and divided as follows : Gold Coast 
Colony, 2,500,000 (1955 estimate) , Northern Territories, over 

1.000. 000 ; Ashanti, under 1,000,000 , Transvolta-Togoland, about 

400.000. All but 13,000 are Africans. The prmcipal towns are Accra, 
the capital (135,000), Kumasi, the capital of Ashanti (78,000), and 
the seaport of Sekondi-Takoradi (44,000). The population of Ghana 
is highly tribalized, some 50 different languages being spoken. The 
biggest and most coherently-organized tribe are the Ashanti, acknow- 
ledging the Asantahene as their paramount chief. The tribes of 
Ashanti and the coastal area are culturally similar (though the latter 
have had longer contact with Europeans), while those of the Northern 
Territories and Togoland are more primitive. 

Christian missions have played a leading part m the development 
of the country, notably in the field of education, the principal 
Christian denominations being Roman Catholic (527,000), Presby- 
terian (180,000) and Methodist (149,000). The vast majority of the 
inhabitants, however, are fetishists. There are some Moslems in the 
Northern Territories, though Ghana lies south of the “ Islamic belt ” 
in West Africa extending across the French Sudan and northern 
Nigeria. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 
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KKKKINti’s CONTEMPORARY AIM'IUVKH 


March 9 — 16, 1957, 


A. SPAIN* — Cabinet Reorganization, 


An extensive reorganization of the Spanish Government-— 
the first since 1951 — was earned out on Feb. 25 by General 
Franco, involving the appointment of 12 new Ministers. The 
new Cabinet was drawn from the Monarchists, the Falangist 
Party, non-party members (olheers of the armed forces and 
technical experts), and the Catholic Action movement, the full 
Cabinet list being as follows : 


♦Sefior Pedro Gual Villalbi 
(non-party) 


*Dr. Fernando Maria Castiella 
(Monarchist) 

* General Camilo Alonso Vega 
(non-party) 

♦General Antonio Barroso 
(non-party) 

♦Admiral Felipe Jos<$ Abarzura 
(non-party) 

♦General Jos6 Rodriguez y 
de Lecea (non-party) . . 

♦Seflor Mariano Navarro Rubio 
(Catholic Action) 

♦Sefior Cirilo Canovas 
(Catholic Action) 

♦Professor Alberto Ullastres 
(Catholic Action) 

♦General Jorge Vig6n (Monarchist) 

♦Seflor Fermin Sanz Orrio 


Diaz 


Minister without port- 
folio and President of 
the Council of National 
Economy. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Interior. 


Army. 

Navy. 


Air. 

Finance. 

Agriculture. 

Commerce. 

Public Works. 
JLabour. 


(Falangist) 

♦Seflor Jose Solis (Falangist) 


Seflor Antonio Iturmendi 
(Monarchist) 

Seflor Jestis Rubio (non-party) . . 
Seflor Gabriel Arias Salgado 
(Falangist) 

Seflor Joaquin Planell (non-party) 
Seflor Jose Luis Arrese (Falangist) 
Rear-Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco 
(non-party) 


Secretary- Genera I of the 
Falangc and Minister 
without portfolio. 

Justice. 

Education. 

Information and 
Tourism. 

Industry. 

Housing. 

Ministerial Under-Secre- 
tary of the Presidential 
Office. 


♦Now Ministers. 


Outstanding features of the new Government were (a) the 
appointment of Seflor Villalbi, a leading economist, as Minister 
without portfolio and President of the Council of National 
Economy (Cornejo de Economia), in which capacity he will be 
responsible for general economic co-ordination ; (b) the creation 
of a new Ministry of Housing headed by Seflor Arrese, the 
former Secretary-General of the Falangist Party; (c) the 
appointment of Seflor Solis as the new Secretary-General of the 
Falangist Party, and concurrently as Minister without port- 
folio ,* and ( d ) Ihe appointment of Dr. Castiella (Ambassador to 
the Holy See since 1951 ) as Foreign Minister in place of Seflor 
Alberto Martin Artajo, who had held that post since 3945. 
Among other former Ministers leaving the Government was 
Sefior Jos6 Giron, who had held the portfolio of Labour 
since 1941. 


Dr. Castiella, formerly Professor of International Law in the 
University of Madrid, negotiated the Concordat between Spain and 
the Vatican signed in 1953 (boo 13201 B), and was Ambassador to 
Peru before his accreditation to tho Holy See. During tho Second 
World War he fought as a volunteer with the Spanish Blue Division 
on the Russian front. Of tho othor now Ministers, General Vega was 
formerly head of the Civil Guard ; General Barroso Is head of General 
Franco's military household ; Admiral Abarzura is Chief of Staff of 
the Spanish Navy ; General de Lecea commanded the Seville Air 
Base ; General Vigen is head of the Spanish Civil Defence organiza- 
tion ; Professor Ullastres holds the Chair of International Economic 
History in the University of Madrid, and is a leading member of tho 
Oatholio Opus Dei movement ; and Seflor Sanz Orrio (successor to 
Sefior Giron as Minister of Labour) is a loading official of tho If alanglst 
labour syndicates. Seflor Solis (48), successor to Sefior Arrese as 
Secretary-General of tho Falangist Party, is head of the Falangist 
labour syndicates and one of tho most influential of the Falangist 
leaders. Among the Ministers retaining their former posts, Rear- 
Admiral Carrero Blanco has boon closely associated with General 
Franco since 1951 as Under-Sccrotary of tho Presidential Office. 

Under a decree-law issued on the same date (Feb. 25) five 
inter-ministerial committees were created to deal respectively 
with defence, economic affairs, transport and communications, 
cultural activities, and health and social security. Each 
committee will be presided over by the Caudillo (General 
Franco) or by Admiral Carrero Blanco as his deputy. 


In addition, the decree-law created (1) an Office of Economic 
Co-ordination within the Council of National Economy (for 
which Sefior Villalbi will have special responsibility as Minister 
in charge of economic co-ordination) ; (2) an inter-ministerial 
commission to co-ordinate national defence projects ; and 
(8) a Directorate of Atomic Energy. 

It was commented in the foreign Press that the governmental 
reorganization and, In particular, the emphasis on greater economic 
co-ordination, reflected increasing concern at the economic situation, 
which had boon marked by progressive Inllationary tendencies, 
increases in tho cost of living, and serious housing shortages. In this 
connexion it was rooallod that widespread demands for economic 
reforms had been voiced in April 1950, when 400,000 workers in 
Bilbao and tho Biscayan provinces went on strike, and that political 
reforms had boon demanded in tho student demonstrations earlier in 
tho same year (see 14735 A). 

The new Government issued a policy statement on Feb, 2d 
declaring that it would “ intensify its contact with the people 
through the institutions already existing, into which the 
Government will endeavour to infuse a greater vitality,” In 
tho hold of domestic affairs the Government would maintain 
the purchasing power of the peseta, combat inllationary 
tendencies, encourage private enterprise, intensify production, 
ensure a proper balance between prices and wages, improve 
labour legislation, and intensify the housing drive with the aim 
of overcoming housing shortages, which were admitted to be 
“ serious.” In foreign affairs the policy statement laid special 
emphasis on the strengthening of Spain's links with the 
United States, Portugal, and the Arab countries. 

(A.B.C., Madrid - Lc Monde, Paris) (Prcv. rep. 14735 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower 
declines Invitation to make Major Speech In Southern 
City on Segregation Question. 

The U.S. Justice Department disclosed on Feb. 1 that the 
invitation extended by Negro lenders to President Eisenhower 
to make a u major speech ” in a southern city on the racial 
segregation question (see page 15901, first column) had been 
declined. The Department also stated that a request for a 
conference with the Attorney-General (Mr. Brownell) on the 
extent of the Federal Government's responsibility for enforcing 
anti-segregation laws and court decrees had also been declined 
on the ground that such a conference would “ not be helpful 
or appropriate ” at the present moment. 

At tho same time the Justice Department released the text of a 
loiter whloh had been sent by Mr. Warren Ohioy (Assistant Attorney - 
Gonorai) to tho Rev, M. L, King, of Montgomery, Alabama (one of 
tho Negro loaders who had requested such action) emphasizing that 
tho Federal Government was fully aware of its responsibilities, 
and adding : “ Tills Department will cause allegations of 

Federal offences to bo Investigated, and will net vigorously when 
such investigations reveal the commission of Federal offences. 
Notwithstanding our deep aversion to violent nets of the sort 
you describe [l.o. incidents such os those at Clinton, Tennessee, and 
else whore, to which tho Itov, King had, referred in his letter] the 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of law and order is 
lodged in State and loeal authorities. The Federal Government has 
no general poll 00 power, and this Department oan not only when 
oflonooH transpire within tho purview of existing Federal statutory 
provisions.” 

President Eisenhower issued a statement on Feb* 0 appealing 
for Congressional action on the Civil Rights programme 
outlined in his State of the Union message (see 1 5850 A), and 
reiterating Ids desire for such legislation.-* (New York Times) 

Prcv. rep. *5359 A). 

C. INDIA.— Military Aircraft purchased from Britain 
and France. - £20,000,000 Order for R.A.F. Canberra®, 

It was announced in London and New Delhi on Feb. 8 that 
a contract for the delivery to the Indian Air Force of OB 
Canberra jet aircraft had been placed with the English Electric 
Company, the cost (including spares) being well over 
£20,000,000. The order was for 54 Mark* VIII bombers, six 
Mark- IV dual-control trainers, and eight Mark- VI l photo- 
graphic reconnaissance planes. The announcement stated that 
Canberran had been selected in preference to Ilyushin aircraft 
offered by the Soviet Union, and that Indian pilots worn taking 
Canberra courses in Britain with the Royal Air Force, 

In September 1950 India had bought 25 Folland Gnat 
fighters from Britain, and had also taken a licence to manu- 
facture the Gnat and its Bristol Orpheus turbo-jet engine at 
Bangalore. 

The Indian Minister for Defence Organization, Mr. Tyagi, 
announced on Aug. 9, 1950, that a contract had been signed 
for the purchase of a “certain number” of Mystire jet 
lighters from France.— -(Times - The Statesman, Calcutta) 
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MARCH 1 6 — 23, 1957 

A. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Dissolution of Parliament. - 
Fianna Fail Victory in General Election. - Mr. de Valera 
forms New Government. 

On the advice of tlie Prime Minister, Mr. Costello, the Eire 
Parliament was dissolved by President O’Kelly on Feb. 12 
after the (larm na Poblachta (Republican party) headed by 
Mr. Sean Mae Bride had decided to withdraw from Mr. Costello’s 
coalition government. In the resulting general election, held 
on March 5, the Fianna Fail party under Mr. Eamonn dc Valera 
was returned to power with an overall majority of nine seats in 
the new Dail, after having been in opposition since the last 
(11)54) election. 

Claim na Poblachta Withdrawal from Coalition Government. 

The Claim na Poblachta announced on Jan. 28 that it had 
withdrawn its support from the Coalition Government because 
k>£ tlijftMftcr’s “ failure ” to draw up a long-term development 
^mograjimie for the country, to take the necessary measures 
■W-fibli with ‘ 6 the grave economic and unemployment crisis,” 
or to “ formulate any positive policy calculated to bring about 
dta /reunification of Ireland.” The statement also criticized 
Tlt^Goveri unent’s decision to hold an inquiry into the conduct 
of Mr. Justice Lennon (see page 15415 A, first column), on the 
ground that it constituted u a thinly disguised attempt to 
interfere with the independence of a member of the judiciary.” 

Prior to Claim na Poblachta’8 withdrawal from the Government, 
fclio Government’s policy on the partition question had been strongly 
criticized by Mr. MacBride at a party mooting in Dublin on Jan. 18 
(see page 15415* second column), during which ho had referred to the 
11 absence of policy and leadership on the part of the Government 
and the Opposition in regard to the enforced partition of the 
nation.” 

Although Clann na Poblachta had only three members in the 
Dail, its defection from the coalition imperilled the existence 
of Mr. Costello’s Government, since the Opposition (i.e. Fianna 
Fail and Clann na Poblachta) could muster the same number of 
votes (72) as the Government parties — Fine Gael, Labour, and 
the Clann na Talmhan (Farmers’ party). Moreover, Mr. 
Costello could not count on the live Independent members for 
a majority, since several of them had previously expressed 
strong dissatisfaction with the Government’s policy both on 
the partition question and on economic matters — e.g. Mr. 
McQuillan, an Independent, had co-sponsored two resolutions 
in the Dail with Mr. Finucanc (Clann na Poblachta) attacking 
the Government on the partition question (sec page 15415, 
second column). 

Dissolution of Doll. - Genera! Election Nominations. - Sinn Fein 
Candidatures. - Dr. Noel Browne stands as Independent. 

On Jan. 29 both the Clann na Poblachta and the Fianna Fail 
announced their intention of moving no-confidence motions in 
the Government, the Fianna Fail resolution declaring that 
“ Dail IHreann is of opinion that the Government have lost 
the confidence of the people and that an immediate general 
election is essential.” After consulting the party leaders, 
Mr. Costello advised the President on Feb. 4 to dissolve 
Parliament, and President O’Kelly accordingly issued a 
proclamation on Feb. 12 dissolving the Dail and proclaiming 
March 5 ns the date of general elections. 

The dissolved (15th) Dail had been in existence for just over 
two years and eight months, the state of the parties at the 
dissolution being as follows : Fianna Fail 67, Fine Gael 48, 
Labour 18, Clann na Talmhan 5, Clann na Poblachta 8, 
Independents 5. There was one vacancy, caused by the death 
of Mr. T. Derrig, a Fianna Fail deputy for Carlow-Kilkenny. 

Nominations for the general election closed on Feb. 21, when 
a total of 288 candidates had been nominated in the 40 multi- 
member constituencies— 112 by Fianna Fail (the greatest 
number ever put up by the party), 82 by Fine Gael, 30 by the 
Irish Labour Party, 19 by Sinn Fein, 12 by Clann na Poblachta , 
7 by Clann na Talmhan , and 26 Independents. 

Although 19 candidates were nominated by Sinn Fein 
(which had not contested the previous elections), the party’s 
manifesto stated that any Sinn Fein candidates who might be 
elected would not take their seats in the new Dail. 

It was explained (1) that Sinn Fein was ” not prepared to enter 
Leinster House [I.e. the Dail) as a minority group,” but only as a 
majority party ; and (2) that It was therefore the party’s policy to 
wait until it had secured ” a majority of the ©looted representatives 
in the 26 Counties,” after whioh it would establish an All-Ireland 
Parliament. When this was accomplished, all members of the 
Northern Ireland Parliament would be invited ” to take their seats 
in the Parliament of the Kepublio and transfer their allegiance and 
powers to the National Government.” 


The manifesto stated that the objectives of Sinn Fein were : “ to 
break the connexion with England ; to end the British imperial 
system in Ireland ; to end poverty and insecurity ; to abolish the 
existing partition institutions of government in Ireland; and to 
replace them by a National Government having complete jurisdiction 
over the entire territory of the nation.” 

Of the 19 Sinn Fein candidates, five were serving prison sentences 
in Dublin under the Offences against the State Act, and two were 
serving 10 -year prison terms in Belfast for participation in armed 
I.R.A. raids m Northern Ireland The latter included Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell (nominated in Dublin North-East), who had twice been 
elected as Sinn Fein M.P. for Mid-Ulster in the U.K. Parliament, but 
who had been unseated on a petition (see 14520 B ; 14357 C). 

The Independent candidates included Dr. Noel Browne, 
whose resignation as MimsteT of Health in 1951 (see 11529 A) 
had precipitated the general election held in that year. Dr. 
Browne had resigned from the Fianna Fail on Feb. 20 and 
announced his intention of standing as an Independent for the 
Dublin South-East constituency. 

The Roman Catholic Hierarchy’s opposition to his mother-and- 
child welfare scheme led to Dr. Browne’s resignation in 1951 both 
from the Ministry of Health and from the Clann na Poblachta, , of 
whioh he was then a membor. He was re-elected as an Independent 
at the 1951 election, but during the lifetime of the 1951-54 Dail 
decided, with several sympathizers, to join, Fianna Fail. Although 
he failed to secure re-election m 1954 (when he stood lor Fianna Fail 
in Dublin South-East), he was subsequently appointed to the party's 
National Executive and became one of its most active members. 

Dr. Browne left the Fianna Fail because of the party’s decision not 
to nominate him as one of their two candidates for Dublin South- 
East. [The two F.F. candidates chosen for this constituency were 
Mr. Sean MaoKntee, a member of the former Dail, and Mr. Sean 
Moore, who was seleoted in preference to Dr. Browne.] In a lengthy 
statement accompanying his resignation, Dr. Browne alleged that the 
members of the constituency party organization had been canvassed 
to vote against his nomination, and that he had been the target of a 
** despicable slander campaign ” of “ venomous, false and misleading 
arguments.” In the course of his statement Dr. Browne said inter 
alia that ” responsibility for this campaign must not be attributed 
to the candidate, Mr. Sean Moore, who was chosen In my place ” ; 
that he (Dr. Browne) had been “ informed that Mr. MacEntee had 
stated that under no circumstances would he consent to be a candidate 
if I were nominated ” ; and that he had previously been asked to 
withdraw his name from consideration by the executive " to meet 
Mr, MoEntee’s wishes.” Dr. Browne added : ” It will inevitably be 
said of me that I am a orank and a wrecker, who finds it impossible 
to accept the discipline of a political party ... I leave Manna Fail 
without bitterness, hut with a great despair. It may be that I am 
mistaken in my firmly-held belief that it Is more important to hold 
to one’s principles than to make them subservient to a substituted 
loyalty to a party or a man.” 

The Election Campaign. - Mr. Costello's Proposals for Ending of 
Partition. - Rejection by Northern Ireland Home Minister. 

The principal issue in the elections was the economic condi- 
tion of the Irish Republic — in particular, the high incidence of 
unemployment (about 93,900) and the decline in the Republic’s 
population as a result of large-scale emigration, as shown by 
the census returns for 1956 and the report of the Commission 
which had been investigating this problem (see 14919 A). All 
the parties laid emphasis on the need to develop the Republic’s 
economic resources, to create new industries, to promote 
agriculture, andjthereby to create the conditions for a flourishing 
economy and the eradication of unemployment. 

The electoral campaigns of Sinn Fein and the Clann na 
Poblachta were particularly concentrated on the partition 
question. The major parties — Fine Gael and Fianna Fail — 
also stressed their desire to end partition, but emphasized that 
this could only be accomplished by peaceful means. During 
the election campaign considerable interest was aroused by a 
proposal by Mr. Costello (the Fine Gael leader) for the creation of 
an All-Ireland Parliament — a proposal, however, which was 
immediately rejected by leaders of the Northern Ireland 
Government. 

In an ©lection speech in Dublin on Feb. 6, Mr. Costello spoke as 
follows on the partition question : 

“ We do not seek a so-called ‘ united ’ Ireland in which the people 
of Belfast and the adjoining areas would fear and hate their fellow- 
countrymen for generations to come, but a real united Ireland in 
which those people would willingly and proudly take their place in 
trust and esteem, and m loyalty to common democratic institutions 
. . . The object of our policy is a reunion willingly entered into and 
fully safeguarding the rights of all minority Interests. Broadly, this 
can most readily he achieved by allowing the continuance of a 
separate legislature either for the Six-County area, or for the smaller 
area in which those who are at present opposed to reunion form a 
homogeneous majority. What the area should be is a matter for 
determination In the light of the reasonable interests and wishes of 
the people concerned, including, of course, the Nationalists in the 
Six Counties The powers in respect of the Six Counties at present 
reserved by the British Parliament would he transferred to a demo- 
cratically-elected parliament for all Ireland.” 
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Mr. Costello outlined the following threefold policy for a solution 
of the partition problem : 

“ (1) We must convince a majority in the Bix Counties that their 
peace, security, rights and interests will not suffer, but will be more 
firmly established and better served in a united Ireland than they are 
under the prosent arrangements. 

“ (2) Wo must convince the British people and the British Parlia- 
ment that partition is too real and important a problem to bo ignored ; 
that unreserved friendship between the peoples of these two neigh- 
bouring islands will be for the good of both peoples ; and that, while 
partition continues, that unroserved friendship cannot exist. 

“ (3) We must persuade the Governments of other nations in the 
free world of what is the truth— that tho partition of Ireland is no 
mere local matter without international significance, but, on the 
contrary, constitutes a serious weakness at an Important part of the 
free world.” 

Mr, Topping, the Northern Ireland Minister for Home 
Affairs, made the following reply to Mr. Costello on Feb. 7, in 
a speech in the N J. Parliament : 

“ We are asked by Fine Gaol to exchange our position ns a branch 
member of tho greatest company in the world, with branches every- 
where of unlimited strength and resources, for a, subordinate position 
in a company with a doubtful past and an even more dubious future. 
We are not open to offers from those who would take us over. Fine 
Gael offers us glowing words ; the Republican Party offers us the 
gun. Up to date we have not yet received the do Valera hid, but we 
are not in the market.” 


Fianna Fall Victory in General Election. - Party Gains 
and Losses. - The New Government. 


The elections resulted in a decisive victory for Fianna Fail, 
which returned 78 members to the new (10th) Bail— an 
overall majority of nine seats over all other parties combined. 
The following table shows the party strengths in the new Bail, 
the first preference votes cast for the various parties, and 
comparative figures at the 1054 election : 

Members First 



New 

Old 

Preference 


Bail 

Bail 

Votes 




1957 

1954 

Fianna Fail 

78 

65 

592,998 

578,960 

Fine Gael 

40 

50 

826,701 

427,087 

Labour 

12 

19 

111,748 

161,084 

Sinn Fein 

4 

- 

05,640 


Clann na Talmhan 

8 

5 

28,005 

41,249 

Clann na Poblachta 

1 

8 

20,682 

51,042 

Independents 

9 

5 

80,402 

75,705 


As shown above, all the parties in the Coalition Government 
suffered a severe setback— Fine Gael losing ten seats and 
polling 100,000 fewer votes than in 1054 ; the Labour Party 
losing seven seats and dropping nearly 50,000 votes ; and the 
Farmers’ party (Claim na Talmhan) losing two seats and 
dropping over 12,000 votes. The Clann na Poblachta , whose 
withdrawal from the coalition precipitated the elections, 
returned only one member to the new Bail and polled 80,000 
fewer votes than in 1054, its leader (Mr. Sean MacBride) 
failing to secure re-election. 

Fianna Fail increased its vote by 14,000 and obtained a 
clear majority of nine seats as stated above. As the four 
Sinn Fein members will not take their seats in the new Bail, 
Fianna Fail’s majority will thus be increased by default to 
18, apart from Independents who might support Mr. de 
Valera’s Government. The Sinn Fein candidates polled in 
appreciable strength, while the new Bail will have four more 
Independent members than the former Bail. 


The total poll was 1,227,016, representing about 70 per cent 
of the electorate— a drop of over 100,000 as compared with the 
1954 elections, when 1,335,027 voters went to the polls. In 
certain areas (e.g. south Wexford, north Mayo, Roscommon, 
and Tipperary) over 80 per cent of the electorate voted, while 
in Dublin polling generally was about 70 per cent. Fianna Fail 
secured nearly 50 per cent of the total votes and Fine Gael 
nearly 80 per cent, the remaining 20 per cent being distributed 
between the other parties and Independent candidates. The 
Sinn Fem proportion of the total poll was about four per cent. 

The Irish Republic is divided into 40 multi-member con- 
stituencies, some of which return five members, others four, 
and others three (a list of these constituencies is given on page 
11532, second column). Voting is by proportional representa- 
tion, with transferable second preference votes. An analysis 
of party gains and losses, etc., is given below. 


„ F ? n : Fianna Fail gained six seats from Fine Gael (1 

Cork City, Dublin South-Central, Bun Laoghalre-Rathdown, Galwa 
Louth, and Wicklow) ; five from Labour (in Oarlow-Kllkeiur 
Dublin County, Dublin North-Central, Meath, and Wexford) ; oi 
from the Vlann na Talmhan (Mayo North) ; and one from the Clan 


na Poblachta (Kerry North)- -a total of 13. Ah it lost four seats — 
three to Sinn Foin (in Korry Bouth, Longford-Westmeath, and 
Monaghan) and one to Fine Gaol (Limerick Went) Fianna Fail thus 
mado a not gain of nine seats, 

Mr. de Valera, nominated for tho 10th time In County Clare, was 
ro-oleetod with 10,159 votes tho highest in tho Republic , and 3,480 
more than in 1954. lie has represented County (dare uninterruptedly 
for 40 years, having first boon elected for that constituency in 1917. 
Other prominent F.F. leaders re-elected included the following, all of 
whom were Ministers in tho last Fianna Fail Government --Mr. 
Frank Aiken (Louth), Mr. Gerald Boland (Roscommon), Mr, Boon 
Lemass (Dublin South-Central), Mr. Bean MaeEntoe (elected on tho 
fourth count in Dublin South-Fast), Dr. James Ryan (Wexford), 
and Mr. Oscar Traynor (Dublin North-Mast), 

Among other Fianna Fall members in the new Pail are Councillor 
Robert Briseoo, Lord Mayor of Dublin, who headed the x>oll in 
Dublin Bouth-West ; Major Vivien de Valera, son of the party 
leader, who was re-elected in Dublin North-Central; and Mr* Noel 
Lomass, son of Mr. Sean Lemass, who wits re-elected in Dublin 
South-West. 

Fine Gael, The Fine Gael’s only gain was from the Fianna Fail In 
Limerick West, as stated above. Elsewhere the F.G. lost seats in 
Cork City, Cork West, Dublin South, Dublin South-Mast, Dun 
Laoghalre-Rathdown, Louth, Galway North, Tipperary North, 
Tipperary South, and Wicklow to Fianna Fall, Independent, and 
Labour candidates. 

Mr. J. A. Costello, the party loader and former Taoiseach, held his 
seat In Dublin South-Most but polled 4,000 fewer votes than In 1954. 
Other Fine Gael leaders re-elected included Mr. Limn Cosgravo, 
formerly Minister for External Affairs (Dun Laoghalre-Rathdown), 
Mr. Patrick MeGilllgan, the outgoing Attorney-General (Dublin 
North -Central), General Bean MaoEoln (Longford-Westmeath), 
General Richard Muloahy, tho outgoing Minister of Education 
(Tipperary South), Mr. Patrick O'Donnell, formerly Minister for 
Local Government (Donegal-West), Dr. T. F. O' Riggins (Leix- 
Off aly), and Mr, Gerard Sweetman, the former Minister of Finance 
(Kildare). 

Other Fine Gael members in the new Dali include Mr. Deolun 
Costello, son of the party leader, who was re-elected In Dublin 
North-West ; Mr. Janies Dillon, formerly a prominent Independent, 
who was re-olooted in Monaghan ; Dr. A. C. Mstnonde, re-elected In 
Wexford ; Mr. Patrick Byrne, son of the former Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Alderman Alfred Byrne), who Joined Fine Gael shortly 
before the elections and was returned in Dublin North-Mast ; and 
Miss Drigid Hogan (24), the youngest member of the Bail, who was 
elected for the first time in Galway South. Miss Hogan 1h tho daughter 
of the late Mr. Patrick Hogan, onetime Minister of Agriculture, 
who died in 1939. 

Labour Party. Labour lost seven seats to Fianna Fall and Inde- 
pendent candidates in Carlow-Kilkenny, Dublin County, Dublin 
North-Central, Dublin South-Central, Limerick Mast, Meath, and 
Wexford, and gained one seat in Tipperary North from Fine Gael, The 
Labour vote dropped particularly heavily In Dublin. 

Mr. William Norton, leader of the party and outgoing Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, headed the poll In Kildare. Other Labour 
leaders re-eleoted inoluded Mr. Brendan Oorlsh, the outgoing Minister 
for Social Welfare (Wexford), Mr. James Everett, the outgoing 
Minister of Justice (Wicklow), Mr, Sean Casey, Lord Mayor of Cork 
(Cork City), and Mr. Dennis Larkin, a former Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(Dublin North-East). Mr, Patrick Hogan, the Speaker of the Dali, 
was returned unopposed in County Clare— -the only unopposed 
return In the election. 


Among Labour members of the former Dali to lose their seats was 
Mrs. Maureen O'Oarroll, who was defeated by a Fianna Fail candidate 
in Dublin North-Central. 


Clann na Talmhan. Mr* Joseph Blowlete, the outgoing Minister for 
Lands, was returned in County Mayo* There are only two other 
0, na T. deputies in the new Dali -Mr. John Boirne (Roscommon) 
and Mr. Michael Donnellan (Galway North), 

Clann na Poblachta. With only one member in the new Rail- - 
Mr. John Tully (Cavan)— the C. na P. virtually disappeared as an 
effective political force. Mr. Bean MaoBrtde, the party leader, was 
defeated by an Independent candidate in Dublin Bouth-West. 

Sinn Fein. Though Binn Fein polled about four par cent of the 
total vote, as stated above, Its percentage in certain areas was much 
higher— e.g. 25 per cent in Kerry South, 20 per cent in Monaghan, 
and over 15 per cent In Bilge -Leitrim. On the other hand the party 
polled poorly In Dublin, where Mr, Thomas Mitchell failed to secure 
election in the North-East constituency. 


Three of tho Binn Fein seats were won from Fianna Fail (those 
mentioned above) and the fourth from tho Independents (In Bligo- 
Loitrim). The successful Binn Fein candidate In Monaghan, Mr, E. 
O'Hanlon, is a brother of Fergus O'H anion, who died of wounds 
received In tho LILA, raid on the Brookoborough police station in 
Northern Ireland (see 15290 A). 

Independents. Independent candidates gained five seats from Fine 
Gael, Labour, and Clann na Poblachta in Cork West, Limerick East, 
and the Dublin constituencies. The two co-sponsors of the resolution 
attacking the Costello Government on the partition question— 
Mr. John McQuillan and Mr. Patrick Finueane— were elected as 
Independents in Roscommon and Kerry North respectively. Other 
Independent members of the former Doll to secure re-election 
Inoluded Mr. Thomas Byrne, who was returned In Dublin North-West. 
(Mr. Thomas Byrne Is a brother of Mr. Patrick Byrne, who was 
elected for Fine Gael in Dublin North-East.) 
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New Independent members include Dr. Noel Browne, who wan 
elected in Dublin South-East after his rejection by Fianna Fail , 
Mr. G. E. Bussell, the Mayor of Limerick, who won a seat from Labour 
in Limerick East; Mr. James Carroll, who defeated the Claim na 
Poblachta loader (Mr. Sean MacBrido) in Dublin South-West ; and 
Mr. John Murphy, an unemployed man, who won a seat from Labour 
in Dublin North-Central as an Independent candidate representing 
the unemployed. 

In Dublin South-East, a threo-member constituency, Dr. Noel 
Browne secured second plaoe to Mr. J. A. Costello (the outgoing 
Taoiseach ), with Mr. Soan MaoEnteo (Fianna Fail) third. Dr. Browne 
polled (5,035 votes— an Increase of 500 compared with 1054, when he 
stood in the same constituency as a Fianna Fail candidate. 

Mr. de Valera (74) entered upon his third term as Taoiseach 
consequent upon the Fianna Fail’s electoral victory. His first, 
Premiership lasted for 10 years (from 1032 until 1048, with 
several general elections intervening), while his second lasted 
for three years— from 1051 to 1054. 

In his first proHH statement after his electoral victory, Mr. de 
Valera declared that the first objective of the new Government 
would he to taoklo the problem of unemployment “ and the other* 
economic ills from which the country now suffers,” if necessary 
by public works The new Government would also give early con- 
sideration to the question of European free trade. On the question 
of the I.R. \ ,Mr. do Valera emphasized that no State could tolerate 
the existence of private armies, which represented a direct threat to 
the sovereignty of the people. II o also stressed that no effective 
solution of tho partition question could he achieved by force, but 
only by peaceful means. 


Mr. ( Jostollo issued a post-election statement In which he said that 
tho Government had lost tho election ** because it did its duty in 
difficult times and adopted unpopular hut neoossary policies which, 
however, will boar good fruit in tho coming year.” Ho added that 
Fine Gael would “ play its part as a constructive! Opposition ” in 
the new I) ail. 


The new I) ail met for the first time on March 20, when it 
elected Mr. de Valera as Taoiseach by 78 votes to 53 and 
approved the new Government by 75 voles to 41. Mr. Patrick 
Hogan (Labour) was unanimously re-elected Speaker (Ceann 
Comhairk ) of the l)ail. 


The 78 votes for Mr. do Valera’s nomination as Taoiseach com- 
prised 70 Fianna Fail and two independents ; the 5,3 opposing votes 
wore 39 Fine Gaol, 10 Labour, throe Claim na Talmhan , and one 
Independent. Eleven deputies did not vote, including six Indepen- 
dents. On the vote approving tho Cabinet list, the 75 majority votes 
were all from the Fianna Fail, while tho 41 opposing votes comprised 
39 Fine Gaol and two Claim na Talmhan deputies. 

The new Government, drawn entirely from, the Fianna Fail, 
was announced on the same day as follows : 


Mr. Kamonn de Valera 
Mr. Scan Lemass 


Mr. Frank Aiken . 
Dr. James Ryan 
Mr. Oscar Traynor 
Mr. Scan MaeEntec 
Mr. Patrick Smith . 


Prime Minister ( Taoiseach ). 
Deputy Premier (Ta,naiste) and 
Minister for Industry and 
Commerce. 

External Affairs, 

Finance. 

Justice. 

Health. 

Local Government and Social 
Welfare. 


Mr. Krskinc Childers . . Lands. 

Mr. Sean Moylan . . . . Agriculture. 

Mr. John Lynch . . . . Education and the GaeltachU 

Mr. Kevin Boland . . . . Defence. 

Mr. Neal Blaney . . . . Posts and Telegraphs. 

The new Government includes nine of the 12 Ministers who 
held office in Mr. de Valera’s last (1951-54) Cabinet — Mr. 
Lemass, Mr. Aiken, Dr. Ryan, Mr. Traynor, Mr. MacEntee, 
Mr. Smith, Mr, Childers, Mr. Moylan, and the Taoiseach 
himself—togethcr with three younger members of Fianna Fail 
promoted to Cabinet office for the first time: Mr. Kevin 
Boland, Mr. Lynch, and Mr. Blaney. Mr. Andreas O’Keeffe, 
S.C., was appointed Attorney-General, which is not a Cabinet 


appointment. 

Mr. Kevin Boland (39), an engineer, is the son of Mr. Gerard 
Boland (a leading member of Fianna Fail and former Minister of 
Justice), who was not included in the new Government. Mr. Lynch 
(40), a barrister, was Parliamentary Secretary to the Government in 
the last Fianna Fail Cabinet, with special responsibility for the 
Gaeltacht (the Gaelic-speaking areas). Mr. Blaney (34) is chairman of 
Donegal County Council. Mr. Kevin Boland entered the Dail for the 
first time as a deputy for Dublin County, but Mr, Lynch and Mr. 
Blaney (deputies for Cork City and Donegal East respectively) were 
members of the former Dail. 

Mr. Sean Moylan (who had held the portfolio of Education 
in former Fianna Fail Cabinets) is not a member of the Dail, 
having lost his seat in Cork North at the general election. It 
was announced by Mr. de "Valera, however, that Mr. Moylan 
would be nominated as a member of the new Senate and that 
the portfolio of Agriculture would be held by Mr. Aiken 
ad interim until the Senate elections on May 9. Under the Irish 


Constitution, the Taoiseach has the right to nominate 11 of the 
60 members of Seanad Eireann, while six are elected by the 
Universities and 43 are nominated by panels representing 
cultural, industrial, agricultural and other interests. 

(Irish Times - Irish Press - Irish Independent) (Prev. rep. 

Irish General Elections, 13605 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Service. - Revised 
Rules of Security Procedure. 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Enoch Powell) 
gave details on Jan. 29 of the revised procedure which would 
be followed in cases where a Civil Servant was suspect on 
security grounds. 

Mr. Powell explained m a parliamentary mitten answer that an 
individual engaged on work vital to the security of the State would 
be regarded as unreliable not only if he was or had recently heen a 
member of the British Communist Party but also if, ** in such a way 
as to raise reasonable doubts about his reliability, he is or has recently 
boon sympathetic to Communism, associated with Communists oi 
Communist sympathizers, or is susceptible to Communist pressure.” 
For purposes of convenience and brevity, the term “ Communist ” 
would cover Communist and Fascist alike. 

The new procedure to be adopted was described as follows : ‘ f If 
tho Minister rules that there is a prvma facie case, the Civil servant is 
at once to be informed and will normally be sent on special leave with 
pay, care being taken as far as possible not to disclose the reasons for 
his absence to his colleagues The Civil servant will at the same time 
be given any particulars, such as the date of bis alleged membership, 
or the nature of the alleged sympathies or associations, that might 
enable him to clear himself. He will not be given such particulars 
as might involve the disclosure of the sources of the evidence.” 

It was added that no statement of general application could be 
made as to what constituted “ sympathy ” or “ association,” but 
that each case would be assessed in the light of the particular facts. 
[The Times pointed out in this connexion that the Conference of 
Dr ivy Councillors set up after the Burgess-Maclean case — see 14705 A 
— had laid emphasis on character defocts which might make a man 
unreliable or expose him to blackmail or influence, e.g. drunkenness, 
drug addiction, homosexuality, or loose living ] 

Mr. Powell also announced that the terms of reference of the 
Three Advisers, set up m 1948 to hear appeals from Civil 
servants considered unreliable for certain types of public 
employment, had heen revised to take account of the new 
statement on procedure. 

In future (Mr. Powell explained) the Three Advisers would have 
to answer the following questions in advising a Minister -whether his 
prima facie ruling in any individual case had or had not heen substan- 
tiated : (1) “ Are there any reasonable grounds for supposing that 
the individual has or has recently had Communist sympathies or 
associations of the type alleged ? ” ; (2) ** If in doubt, how do you 
assess the evidence ? ” 

** In the appreciation of a case,” the terms of reference added, 

“ defects of an individual's character should be taken into account 
when they bear upon his reliability in the general context of Com- 
munist associations or sympathies.” 

The tribunal known as the Three Advisers was set up by the 
Labour Government in April 1948 (see 9218 C) under the 
chairmanship of Sir Thomas Gardiner, with Sir Maurice 
Holmes and Sir Frederick Leggett as its other members. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14807 E; Con- 
ference of Privy Councillors, 14750 A ; Burgess-Maclean 
Case, 14699 A ; 14571 A ; Three Advisers, 9218 C.) 

B. PORTUGAL. — Diamond Industry. 

A decree establishing a diamond-cutting and polishing 
industry in Portugal was signed on Feb. 12 by the Minister for 
Oversea Territories, Professor Ventura. It provided that 
diamonds mined in Portuguese West Africa by the Angola 
Diamond Company (Companhia de Diamantes de Angola ), at 
present exported direct from that colony to the offices of 
purchasing firms in London, would be exported instead to 
Lisbon, where they would be classified, selected and valued. 
The new Portuguese industry would purchase the diamonds it 
could use and the remainder would be exported in bulk to the 
normal purchasing firms. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

C. FRANCE. — Rehabilitation of Communist Leader. 

M. Charles Tillon, who was excluded from the politburo 
of the French Communist party in 1952 together with the late 
M. Andre Marty, was re-established in the full rights and duties 
of party membership on Feb. 18. The announcement stated 
that M. Tillon (an ex-Minister and a former deputy for the 
Seine department) had pledged himself to be “ faithful ” to the 
party on all occasions. M. Marty — who, like M. Tillon, had 
been dropped from the politburo for “ sectarianism ” detri- 
mental to party unity — died on Nov. 23, 1956. — (Le Monde) 

(Prev. rep. 12560 A.) 
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KEERTNG’s CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Wage Increases and 
Trade Disputes in 1956. ~ Outstanding Wage Claims by 
Engineering, Shipbuilding and Railway Workers. - 
Manpower Distribution at end-1956. 

A general review of wage increases and industrial disputes 
in British industry during 1950 was published m the January 
issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette and is summarized below. 


Wage Increases. 


The average increase m weekly wages during the year was 
about 7& per cent, compared with an average rise in the level of 
retail prices of about 8 per cent ; three-quarters of the average 
wage increase occurred during the first four months of the year. 
In 1955 the respective increases were 7 per cent (wages) and 
6 per cent (prices). 

About 12,083,500 workers received increases totalling 
£0,599,000 weekly, an average of about 10s. 5d. per worker. 
Idle following table shows the approximate number of workers 
affected in eaelx of the principal groups of industries, and the 
net amount of the weekly changes in wage-rates : 


Agdoulturo, forestry, Fishing 

Mining and Quarrying 

Treatment of Non-motalliferous Mining 
Products other than Coal 
Chemicals and Allied Trades 

Metal Manufacture 

Engineering, Shipbuilding and Electrical' 
Goods 
Vehicles 

Motal Goods not elsewhere specified , . 
Textiles 

Leather, Leathor (5 cods and Fur 
< dotting 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Manufactures of Wood and ( lork 
1 hiper and Printing 
Other Manufacturing Industries 
Building and Contracting 
Gas, Electricity and Water 
Transport and. Ocmnnunionfions 

Distributive Trades 

Public Administration 
Miscellaneous Services 


£ 

792.500 

133.500 


218,000 

227.000 

220.000 


2,(545,500 


739.500 
50,500 

490.500 

479.500 
188,000 

327.000 
54,000 

1.244.000 

241.000 

1.190.000 

1.408.000 

952.500 
(500,500 


£ 

40(5,500 

289,000 

79,300 

113,300 

125,700 


1,387,700 

222,400 

24.700 
277,(500 
207,700 

74.700 
370,(500 

25,000 

780,500 

173.000 

550.900 
003,300 

529.000 

224.900 


Total 12,(533,50 0 0,59 9,0 0 0 

Of the wage increases granted, £2,654,300 (40.2 per cent) was 
obtained through direct negotiation, £1,762,200 (20.7 per cent) 
through joint industrial councils, £1,395,800 (21.2 per cent) through 
vvagos councils and other statutory wages hoards, £423,900 (6.4 por 
cent) under sliding scales based on the retail price index, £203,100 
(3.1 per cent) by arbitration and mediation, and £159,700 (2.4 per 
cent) through other joint councils or conciliation hoards. 


The index iigures of weekly rates of wages for each month of 
1956 arc shown below (June 80, 1947—100) : 


Date* 

Men 

Women 

Juveniles 

All Workers 

1955 

December . . 

. . 153 

158 

166 

154 

1956 

January 

.. 154 

160 

169 

156 

February . . 

.. 156 

160 

171 

158 

March 

. 160 

164 

175 

162 

April 

. . 162 

165 

178 

163 

May . . 

.. 163 

165 

178 

104 

June 

.. 163 

166 

178 

164 

July . . 

.. 163 

167 

179 

164 

August 

.. 163 

167 

179 

165 

September . . 

. . 163 

168 

180 

165 

October 

.. 163 

169 

181 

165 

November , . 

.. 164 

169 

181 

165 

Deoember . . 

. . 164 169 

♦End of month. 

181 

166 


Outstanding Wage Claims. 

The principal wage claims outstanding at Dec. 81, 1956 bad 
been put forward by unions representing the engineering, 
shipbuilding, and railway workers. The history of these claims 
is summarized below. 


Engineering and Shipbuilding. The decision to put forward a 
claim for further “ substantial " wage inoroases had originally been 
taken on April 25, 1956, at tho annual conference of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union at Eastbourne. In spite of a warning by the 
Engineering and Allied Employers' National Federation on May 31, 
195(5, that no now wage demands would be considered at tho moment, 
the annual conference of tho Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions (of which tho A.E.U. is the most powerful 
member) decided on Aug. 25 to instruct the Confederation’s executive 
to proceed with the demand. After a meeting of dologates from the 
40 unions represented in tho Confederation had boon held at York on 
Sept. 13 to consider tho situation, tho Confederation presented to tho 
employers on Oot. 25, 1956, a claim for a 10 por cent wage increase 
for all male engineers, numbering nearly 3,000,000, 


Al’tor consulting its affiliated organizations, tho Engineering and 
Alii (Ml Employers’ National Federation rejected tho demand on 
Nov. 29, 1956, Its chairman (Mr. F. O, Braby) recalling that the 
employers had warned the unions in previous years of the danger of 
too frequent wage increases, and appealing to them to help in main- 
taining a period of wage and price stability. Mr. B, McCarthy, tho 
Federation's director, stressed in this connexion that engineers' 
earnings already compared favourably with those in otlmr industries, 
and that in recent years wages had risen more rapidly than prices or 
production. As a result. British exports wore falling, whereas those 
of Western Germany, the U.H.A., and Japan were rising. Orders for 
agricultural machinery, hollers, tanka, and gasholders had already 
been lost because British prices were too high ; Britain was being 
undersold in tho overseas markets for bicycles, of which Germany 
was now the world’s largest supplier ; and the British shn.ro in 
automobile exports had fallen from 4 1 per cent, of the world total in 
1953 to 28.(5 per cent In the first nine months of 1956. 

A further meeting of delegates from unions affiliated to the Con- 
federation was held at York on Jan. 10, 1957 and decided to make a 
fresh approach to the Employers’ Federation at. an early date. 

Railways. Notwithstanding tho general increase of 7 per cent for 
all railwayman, including footplatomon, which took otYoet from 
Jan. 23, 1956, the Amalgamated Hooloty of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen decided at its annual delegate conference on May 31 to 
ask for a 15 por cent Increase for its 70,000 members employed by 
British Railways and London Transport. The claim estimated to 
cost about £7,000,000 annually *wn.H put to the British Transport 
Commission on July 6 and rejected on Aug. 29, 1956. AHLEF there- 
upon submitted it to the Railway Staffs National Tribunal, arguing 
in support that (a) footplat omen’s wages were not In line with tho 
skill and responsibility demanded of them ; (ft) living casts bad 
risen “ substantially ” since January ; (r) higher rates wore needed 
to attract recruits to the Industry. On Poo. 6, 1956, tho Tribunal 
rojootod arguments (a) and (r), but found that current wage rates 
did not “ adequately rollout the rise in the cost, of living since 
January.” It therefore awarded an increase of 3 per cent In place of 
tho 15 por cent asked for by the union. The award, which brought 
the basic wage (without overtime) of a top-rate driver to £16 Ms, 4d, 
a week, and was estimated to cost about £1,400,000 a year, was 
accepted by a delegate conference of AHLEF on Jan. 9, 1957, having 
already been agreed to by the British Transport Commission. 

On Nov. 22 the National Union of Railwayman (which negotiated 
on behalf of the majority of operating grades, e.g. porters, guards, 
signalmen, shunters, and permanent way men, as well as for a minority 
of locomotive men and clerks) submitted a claim for a general 10 per 
cent Increase for its members. On tho same day tho Transport. 
►Salaried Staffs Association, which represents statiomnastors, super- 
visors, booking office clerks, etc., presented a demand for an increase 
of 7 i por cent. Both claims were still outstanding on Deo. 81, 1956. 

Industrial Disputes. 

There were 2,648 industrial disputes involving stoppages of 
work during 1956, compared with 2,419 in 1955. About 

507.000 workers (approximately 1.9 per cent of the working 
population) were affected, the total number of working-clays 
lost being 2,083,000- an average of about 4.1 working-days 
for each worker involved. 

Stoppages in the various industries chiefly affected by 
disputes are described below : 

Coalmining. The largest number of stoppages (2,076, involving 

240.000 workers and causing tho loss of 502,000 working-days) again 
ocourrod in the coalmining Industry, but (an in 1955) were mostly of 
relatively short duration. Tho more important stoppages Included 
(a) a strike of South Wales miners in March- April over a claim for 
Increased piece-work rates (20,000 working-days lost) ; (b) a further 
strike in South Wales in protest against the dismissal of two shaeklem 
(16,400 working-days lost) ; (e) a strike in Yorkshire In August in 
support of a demand that miners' “ concessionary eoal ” should be 
washed and screened (12,000 working-days lost) ; (d) a. second stoppage 
in Yorkshire in October owing to a. dispute over bonus shift payments 
(10,000 working-clays lost). 

Printing Industry. A loss of about 370,000 working-days was 
caused In February and March, 1956 by a stoppage affecting about 

15.000 prlntors employed in periodical and general printing in the 
Greater London area. The dispute followed the rejection hy the 
employers In January of demands put forward by («) the Typo- 
graphical Association, representing compositors, maehlne-mln tiers, 
and proof-readers outside Greater London and Scotland ; (b) the 
London Typographical Society, representing compositors and 
machine-minders employed in the Greater London area. The T.A. 
claimed a basic weekly minimum (excluding overtime) of £10 10s. for 
their members, Including men employed by provincial newspapers. 
The L.T.B. demanded a basic minimum of £12. 12s. weekly for men 
engaged in periodical and general printing, those employed by 
national newspapers being already covered by an agreement signed 
in 1955. Tho employers' federations maintained that these demands 
— wldeh represented Increases In the basic minima of 31s. 6d. 
(provinces) and 52s. (Greater London)— -were beyond the Industry's 
capacity to meet ; instead, they offered an all-round Increase of 
18s. 6d. to all compositors, machine-minders, and proof-readers 
throughout the country, subject to the unions' agreeing to relax 
certain ralos and practices. 
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Tho two unions reacted on Jan. 17, 1956, hy instructing their 
members to “ work to rule " and to refuse to work overtime, a ban on 
overtime working being also imposed on Jan ‘28 by tho Association of 
Correctors of tho Press, to which most London proof-readers belong. 
Meanwhile talks between tho two sides and Sir Wilfrid Neden (tho 
Ministry of Labour’s Chief Industrial Commissioner) had begun on 
Jan. 27 but broke down on Feb. 10, 1956, and on Fob. 14 employers 
in the Greater London area dismissed over 7,000 compositors and 
machine-minders who, in spite of a previous warning, had refused to 
resume full normal working. 

Mr. Maeleod, then Minister of Labour, announced in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 15, 1950, that he proposed to appoint two courts of 
inquiry to deal respectively with the disputes in tho Greater London 
area and the Provinces. On Feb. 16 ho announced that the member- 
ship of both courts would bo identical and would consist of : Sir 
John Forster, Q O., President of the Industrial Court ; Mr. A. II 
Mathias, British Employers' Federation representative on the 
National Joint Advisory Council; and Mr. A. G. Tomkins, general 
soorotary of the Furniture Workers’ Union. 


Whilo tho imposition of “ work to rule ” and “ no overtime " 
sanctions on Jan. 18 had forced many London periodicals and 
provincial newspapers to reduce their sine, tixo dismissals on Feb. 14 
compelled many magazines and periodicals normally printed in the 
Greater London area to suspend publication, including tho Illustrated 
London News, Tho Sphere, The Listener, and a number of women’s 
and him magazines. Other publications - notably the Radio Times > 
London Calling (the B.B.C.’s publication for overseas listeners), The 
Economist, and the Investor's Chronicle , wore printed in France, 
Switzerland, and other European countries and flown to Britain, 
whilst yot others. Including tho New Statesman and Nation, were 
produced by a combination of photostat and offset litho processes. 

Although tho Typographical Association agreed to a resumption 
of normal working In tho Provinces from Fob. 28, ponding tho 
rooonnnoncement of negotiations as soon as tho Court of Inquiry into 
the London dispute had published its findings, the L.T.B. continued to 
apply sanctions, and by March 1, 1956, the number of periodicals 
which had suspended publication had grown to about 100. Attempts 
by tho Printlug and Kindred Trades' Federation to bring aboxit a 
settlement in the Greater London area proved fruitless, and on 
March 2 a further 8,000 workers, mostly P.1CT.P. mon, had to bo laid 
oil because there was no work for them. 

Tho Court of Inquiry into the Greater London disputo published 
its roport on March 15, 1950. It recommended a throe-years’ agree- 
ment to provide for (1) a now basic weekly minimum of $10 15s. 6d., 
or 37s. Od. more than tho existing rate ; (2) a new cost-of-living scale 
rising by Is. for each point rise In the cost-of-living over tho figure at 
the time of settlement; (3) admission of apprentices according 
to a programme suggested by tho L.T.8. ; (4) renewed efforts to 
fix craft rates and establish negotiating maehinory on a national 
basis. 

Tine publication of tho Court's findings was at first followed by the 
refusal of tho L.T.B, and A.O.P. to consider resumption of normal 
working unless the employers undertook to make any increases 
retrospective to Jan. 18, 1956, tho date when “sanctions" wore 
declared. On Mar oh 23, however, Mr. Willis (general secretary of the 
L.T.B.) announced that the two unions had agreed with representa- 
tives of tho Typographical Association and the Amalgamated Society 
of Lithographic Printers to nogotiato collectively with tho employers 
“ on a craft basis," Moanwhilo, tho ban on overtime and restrictions 
on output would be lifted from March 27, 1956, and tho dismissed 
men would be reinstated by tho employers in their jobs. 


Motor Vehicles and Aircraft. Btrikes in the motor vehicles, building 
and aircraft industries accounted for tho loss of 363,000 working-days. 
The principal stoppages occurred at tho Standard works at Coventry 
in April-May and at tho factories of the British Motor Corporation 
and Briggs Motor Bodies in July-August (see 15084 A), costing 
128>000 and 103,000 working-days respectively, A stoppage of about 
12,000 aircraft workers at Stockport (August-Octoher) through 
dissatisfaction with certain pay-rates caused the loss of 47,000 
working-days. 


Shipbuilding and Ship-repairing. Disputes cost about 324,000 
working-days during the year, the most serious stoppage occurring 
on Clydeside, whore about 10,000 mon at 28 shipyards ceased work 
(Sept. 3-18) following tho employers’ rejection of a dornand for 
guaranteed hourly rates tor pieceworkers (120,000 days lost). 
Smaller disputes in support of wage and bonus claims occurred on 
Merseyside (July-August, 66,000 days lost) ; at Belfast (October, 

13,000 days lost) ; and at Aberdeen (Angust-September and again in 
December, about 11,000 working-days lost in each case). 

Metal Manufacturing. In this group the most serious loss of time 
(200,000 worldng-days) was cansodby the overtime han by steelworks 
maintenance mon (Maroh-September) and the consequent local 
strikes in June (seo 16325 A). 


Building and Contracting. Stoppages involved a loss of 78,000 
working-days, the most serious being a protracted strike (February- 
Marcli) at a Grangemouth oil refinery owing to the rejection of a 
demand for an increase in daily allowances (14,000 working- days 
involved). 

Engineering. In this group, where 77,000 working- days were lost, 
the most important dispute arose at Crawley, where about 700 men 
employed in the manufacture of process plant and equipment ceased 
work over the dismissal of two workers on redundancy grounds 
(12,000 working-days lost). 


Manpower Distribution Figures. 

The following table shows the manpower position in Britain 
at the end of 1956, comparison being given with 1955 : 


Total Working Population* 
Men 
Women 


Dec. 31, Dec 31, 

1956 1955f 

16,207,000 16,144,000 

7,880,000 7,929,000 


24,087,000 24,073,000 


II. M. Forces and Women’s Services 
Ex-Service Mon and Women on Release 
Leave . . ... 

Registered Unemployed t 
Persons m Civil Employment 
of whom : Men 

Women 


761.000 

6,000 

331.000 

22.989.000 

15.227.000 
7,762,000 


779.000 

6,000 

235.000 

23.053.000 

15.221.000 
7,832,000 


♦The “ total working population " represents the total number of 
persons aged 15 or over working for pay or gain, or registering 
themselves as available for such work. It includes H.M. Forces and 
tho Women's Services, those on release leave and not yet in employ- 
ment, registered unemployed, private indoor domestic servants, and 
gainfully employed persons over pensionable age. Part-time workers 
are counted as full units. 


t Revised ilguros. 

fExoluding porsons registered as “ temporarily stopped," most of 
whom were in employers' pay-rolls and were therefore included in 
the numbers shown as in civil employment. 


An analysis by industrial groups 

of the total 

number of 

persons in civil employment is given below : 


Industries or Services 

Deo 31, 

Dec. 31, 

Basic Industries 

1956 

1955 

Mining and Quarrying (including coal- 
mining) 

859,000 

857,000 

Gas, Electricity, and Water 

378,000 

378,000 

Transport and Communication 

1,712,000 

1,703,000 

Agriculture and Fishing 

994,000 

1,006,000 

Number in Basie Industries 

3,943,000 

3,944,000 

Manufacturing Industries 
Chemicals and Allied Trades 

528,000 

526,000 

Metals, Engineering, and Vehicle Manu- 
facture 

4,600,000 

4,663,000 

Textiles 

935,000 

953,000 

Clothing (including footwear) 

678,000 

679,000 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

903,000 

912,000 

Other Manufactures 

1,582,000 

1,618,000 

Number in Manufacturing Industries 

9,226,000 

9,351,000 

Building and Contracting 

1,491,000 

1,472,000 

Distributive Trades 

2,904,000 

2,884,000 

Professional, Financial, and Miscellaneous 
Services 

4,131,000 

4,112,000 

Public Administration : 

National Government Service 

558,000 

562,000 

Local Government Service 

736,000 

728,000 


Total in Civil Employment . . . . 22,989,000 23,053,000 


The largest percentage increases, as compared with I955» 
were in building and contracting (1.29 per cent) ; local govern- 
ment service (1.09 per cent) ; distributive trades (.69 per cent) ; 
and transport and communications (.53 per cent). The biggest 
percentage decreases were in “ other manufactures ” (2.22 per 
cent); textiles (1.89 per cent); metals, engineering, and 
vehicle manufacture (1.35 per cent); agriculture (1.19 per 
cent) ; food, drink, and tobacco (.99 per cent) ; and national 
government service (.71 per cent).-— (Ministry of Labour 
Gazette - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Wages, Disputes, 14692 A 5 Motor Industry 
Strikes, 15084 A 5 Manpower, 14756 B.) 

A. BULGARIA. — Population Census. 

Preliminary results of a population census held on. Dec. 1, 
1956, were published in Sofia in February. They showed that 
Bulgaria’s population totalled 7,629,254, an increase of 599,905 
since the previous (1946) census. It was pointed out that the 
actual rate of population increase had been higher than shown 
by the census figures, as considerable numbers of Bulgarian 
Jews had emigrated to Israel and Bulgarian Moslems to 
Turkey during the 10-year mter-censal period. 

As a result of the growing industrialization of the country and the 
mechanization of agriculture, the proportion of urban to rural 
population showed a steady rise— -33.47 per cent living in towns and 
66.53 per cent in the countryside ml956, compared with 25.85 per 
cent and 74.15 per cent respectively in 1946, and 23.31 per cent and 
76.69 per cent respectively in 1934. 

The three largest towns are Sofia, Plovdiv, and the Black 
Sea port of Varna.-»(Bulgarian Legation Press Office, London) 
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A. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — Formation of 
British Commonwealth International Newsiilm Agency. 

It was announced in London on Feb. 20 (a) that the B.B.O., 
the Hank Organization, the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and the Australian Broadcasting Commission had estab- 
lished a British Commonwealth International Newsiilm Agency 
Trust ; and (£>) that the Trust lmd in turn formed the British 
Commonwealth International Newsiilm Agency Ltd. to 
provide a service of international news l!lms for subscribers 
anywhere in the world operating* television services, producing 
cinema newsreels, or requiring newsiilm for other purposes. The 
Trust would ensure that the company remained under British 
control and that the newsiilm would be supplied “ impartially 
and free of all restrictions as to the way it is to be cut or 
presented in the subscribers’ individual newsreels or pro- 
grammes,” It was hoped that the Agency would eventually 
have a similar standing in television news to that which 
Renters had in newspaper and sound radio news. 

It was also announced that Mr. Kenneth Dick, formerly 
assistant head of the B.B.C.’s television nows department, 
had been appointed managing- editor of the company, which 
would have its headquarters in London. 

The members of tho Trust will bo Lord Uadoliffo, as chairman ; 
Sir Edward Benthall, a Governor of the B.D.U.; Sir Ian Jacob, 
Director- General of tho 13.B.O. ; Mr. H. (iarlcton Uroono, Director of 
Administration, B.B.O. ; Mr. J. Arthur Hank, chairman of tho Hank 
Organization; Mr. John Davie, managing director and deputy 
chairman of tho Bank Organization ; Mr. U. U. Leach, partner in 
Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and (Jo., chartered accountants ; 
and Mr. J. A. Ouimot, general manager of tho CJ.B.C. 

The directors of tho company will bo Mr. T. R. IK Hole (Kditor, 
News Division, B.B.O. ), Mr. 0. MoGlvom (deputy Director ot Tele- 
vision Broadcasting, B.B.O.), Mr. H. G. Williams (Controller of 
Television Administration, B.B.O.), Mr. K, Wiucklos (Joint assistant 
managing director of tho Bank Organization), Mr. IT. Norris (joint 
managing director, J. Arthur Rank Overseas Film Distributors), 
Mr, A. I. Callum (of the Rank Organization), and Mr. W. IT. Hogg 
(Chief Nows Editor, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation). 

Tho names of tho trustee for tho Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission, and tho A.B.C.’s director in tho company, will bo announced 
lator. 

It was stated that tho company's authorized share capital was 
£176,000, of which £128,000 had boon issued £18,000 each to tho 
B.B.O. and the Rank Organization, and £10,001) each to thoA.B.O, 
and tho O.B.C, Tho Minder-members of tho Trust had agreed that 
they would consider from time to time whether other Britisher Com- 
monwealth concerns should bo Invited to subscribe for shares of the 
company, 

The statement said that the founder-members, m creating the 
Newsiilm Agency, had been u actuated by the importance of 
ensuring in a world of rapidly expanding television services a 
supply of film of an impartial and unbiased nature from u 
British Commonwealth source.” 

The Agency started its operations on Feb. 20, with tech- 
nicians and editors taken over from British Paramount News, 
and with 12 cameramen *• two in Britain and 10 overseas. It 
was announced that the Agency would also use the existing 
facilities of C.B.C., A.B.C., and the Hank Organization overseas, 
and would employ “ large numbers ” of freelance cameramen 
and correspondents. It was intended that coverage should be 
comprehensive throughout the world except in the United 
States, where only the u biggest ” events would he covered. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Australian 
News and Information Bureau - Montreal Star) 

B. PERU - BOLIVIA. — Joint Project for harnessing 
Waters of Lake Titicaca. 

Agreements were signed in La Paz on Feb. 19 between the 
Peruvian and Bolivian Governments providing (1) for a joint 
survey of the possibilities of harnessing the waters of Lake 
Titicaca (the world’s highest lake) for hydro-electric and 
irrigation purposes ; (2) for the construction of a road between 
La Paz, the Bolivian capital* and Desaguadero, in Peru, each 
Government to finance its own section of the road ; and (8) for 
the construction of pipelines to carry Bolivian oil to Peruvian 
ports.*— (Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly 
Review - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 7973 C.) 

C. DENMARK. — Expulsion of Soviet Diplomat. 

It was announced in Copenhagen on Feb. 27 that the Danish 
Government had asked Captain Mikhail Rouditchev, the Soviet 
assistant naval attach^, to leave Denmark immediately. In a 
statement handed to the Soviet Ambassador, the Danish 
Foreign Ministry alleged that Captain Rouditchev had “ tried 
in an irregular way to obtain secret information about Danish 
defences ” and had thus shown “ conduct incompatible with 
his diplomatic status and his continued presence in Denmark.” 
(Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen) (Prev. rep. 15376 D.) 


D. JORDAN. — - Termination of Anglo-Jordanian 
Treaty. - Jordanian Payments to Britain. 

The Anglo- Jordanian treaty of 1948 was ended on March 18, 
when Notes to that effect were signed in Amman by the 
Jordanian Prime Minister, Mr. Sulimun Nabutsi, and the 
British Ambassador, Mr. Charles Johnston. In addition to 
terminating the 1948 treaty, the Notes provided for (1) the 
withdrawal of all British troops from Jordan within six months ; 
and (2) the purchase by Jordan of British-owned land, military 
buildings and installations, us well as British arms and stores 
in the country, against a payment of £4,250,000. 

Tho first instalment payable by Jordan £1,250,000 will be duo 
on May 1, while tho other £3,000,000 will be settled In instalments of 
£500,000 on May 1 of each year during tho next six years. Of the 
first Instalment, however* Jordan will in fact remit only £052,000, 
tho other £598,000 being set olY against the £838,000 which Britain 
owed on tho last subsidy payment to Jordan for February. Tho 
remaining £2-10,000 of the £838,000 owed by Britain will go into a 
fund which will be used by tho IUC, Government (l) to moot claims 
by British onioors and employees formerly in tho service of the Jor- 
danian Government, including compensation for the unexpected 
termination of their services for those who were summarily dismissed 
from their posts, such as General HIr John Otubb j (ii) in payment 
for certain goods and services provided by Britain for tho Jordanian 
Government. 

In a speech at tho signing ceremony Mr.Nabulsi paid tribute to tho 
“friendly atmosphere/* “sincere 00 -operation" and “good spirit" 
in which tho negotiations had been conducted, lie expressed the 
hope that, with the termination of tho treaty, “ an atmosphere of 
friendliness " would continue to prevail between tho two countries 
“ to their mutual benefit." 

1 1 was pointed out in the Press that the question of British 
loans for the economic development of Jordan had not been 
dealt- with in the negotiations. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15340 A.) 

E. AVIATION. — Sefior Blnaghl elected President of 
LC.A.O. Council. - Proposed Navigation Improvements 
in North Atlantic Region. 

The Council of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
elected Softer Walter Binaghi (Argentina) as its President on 
Fob. 20 in succession to Dr. Edward Warner (U.S.A.), 

Hoftor Illnaghi (88) studied civil engineering at tho University of 
Buouos Aires before entering tho Argentine Air Ministry. Me had 
been Argentina's permanent representative at ICAO since 1947, had 
served as chairman of the Air Navigation Commission since 1949, 
and had presided over tho Assembly’s eighth session in Montreal 
In 1954. 

Dr, Warner, who had announced his Intention to retire during the 
1950 session of tho XUAO Assembly at tinmens (see 15122 A), had 
served as President of tho Council since tho creation of tho Organiza- 
tion In 1945. 

The special Panel of KxpcrlH set up by the ICAO Council, in 
accordance with a resolution of the Caracas Assembly, published 
recommendations on Jan, 9, 1957, for future improvements in 
air navigation facilities in the North Atlantic Region. 

Tlie Panel noted that tho main causes of the difficulties encoun- 
tered were (a) tho Irregularity of llxtul service communications 
between Gander, Greenland, Iceland, and Hhannon- Prestwick ; 
(6) tho unreliability and overloading of air-ground communication 
channels ; and (e) the inadequacy of position reports from aircraft 
in flight. For those reasons, the Panel recommended the improve- 
ment of communications by the introduction of tho V.M.F. ** forward 
scatter" technique and the establishment of new ground wave- 
stations. 

Tho multilateral agreement on non-scheduled air services in 
Europe was signed on Jan. 28 by Italy and Sweden. The 
agreement had already been signed by 18 other countries j 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, the German Federal 
Republic, Iceland, the Irish Republic, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Switzerland, and Turkey. 
(International Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal) 

(Prev. rep. 1:5281: A $ 15m A). 

F- BURMA. — 200-million Rupee Loan from India. 

Under a financial agreement signed in New Delhi on March 12, 
the Government of India granted a loan of 200,000, 000 rupees 
(£15,000,000) to the Government of Burma, bearing interest at 
H per cent per annum and repayable in 24 half-yearly instal- 
ments starting on April 1, I960. It was provided that, at the 
wish of the Burmese Government, any part of the loan amount 
could be paid either to Burma herself or to any other sterling 
area country. 

A loan of 200,000,000 rupees had earlier been granted by 
India to Burma in October 1055, but the Burmese Government 
had not drawn any part of it during the stipulated period. 
(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) (14486 C.) 
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A. INDIA. — General Election. - Party Manifestos. 

Voting in India’s second general election began on Feb. 24> 
and was scheduled to be completed on March 14 except in 
certain snow-bound regions of Himachal Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh, where it was expet* ted that it would have to be post- 
poned until the spring. Polling took place simultaneously for 
404 of the seats in the Lok Sabha (House of the People) and for 
2,000 seats in the State Legislatures. In Andhra Pradesh, 
although (‘lections to the Lok Sabha were held as elsewhere, the 
190 members of the former Andhra Legislative Assembly 
elected in March 1055 retained their seats; in the Telengana 
area, however, which had been transferred from Hyderabad to 
Andhra Pradesh under the States Reorganization Act, 105 
members were due to be (‘looted to the State Assembly. In 
Kashmir it was proposed to hold elections in March for a new 
Legislative Assembly which would select the State’s six repre- 
sentatives m l he Lok Sabha . 

Since the previous general election in 1951-52, the electorate 
had risen from 1 70, 200, 000 to 100,129,024. Apart from the 
natural increase of the population, two causes contributed to 
this rise. In 1051 some 2,800,000 women had been omitted 
from the electoral registers, as they hud refused to give their 
own names and had insisted on being enrolled as a certain man’s 
wife or daughter ; this prejudice, however, had since been 
overcome through the co-operation of women’s organizations, 
and almost all women qualified to vote were included m the 
registers. In West Bengal, thousands of displaced persons from 
East Pakistan who had been registered as Indian citizens since 
1051 were included in the electoral rolls, under a Bill passed by 
the Lok Sabha on Sept. 7, 1050. 

The voting: procedure was the same as that followed In the previous 
election*- -a distinctive symbol being allotted to each party or candi- 
date, and the voter being: required to place ids ballot-paper, without 
marking it, in the ballot-box bearing the symbol of the candidate of 
his choice. For the purpose of allocation of symbols, the Election 
OommlHslon recognized only the four parties which had received more 
than 3 por cent of the total votes In the previous election as “ all- 
India parties": viz., the National Oongress, the Praia .Socialist 
Party, the Communist Party, and the Jan Sanah, their symbols 
(respectively two yoked bulls, a hut, oars of corn and a sickle, and a 
lamp) being reserved for them exclusively. Eleven other parties 
(including the Scheduled Castes Federation, the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Ram Rajya Part shad, the Ganatan&a Parishad, and the Peasants’ 
and Workers’ Party) which had received over 3 por cent of the votes 
in certain States wore recognized as “ State parties,” and distinctive 
symbols were reserved for them in the States concerned. 

Strict precautions wore to, ken to avoid impersonation and, as in the 
previous elections, voters wore marked on one finger with indelible 
Ink to prevent them from voting twice. In addition, the political 
parties had been asked to submit names of persons included in the 
electoral registers whom they believed to be dead or absent. In 
urban constituencies, where the possibility of Impersonation had beon 
found to be greater than in rural areas, voters were required to sign or 
place their thumbprints against their names before being issued with 
ballot papers. 

Summaries of tlie election manifestos of tlic leading parties, 
and of recent internal developments in certain of the parties, 
are given below. 

Congress Party. 

The Congress Party's manifesto, written by Mr. Nehru, was 
published on Dec. 29 and was approved on Jan. (J by the 62nd session 
of the National Congress, mooting at Indore. It reaffirmed the party's 
aim of “ a fully .Socialist order of society giving freedom, welfare, 
and equality of opportunity to all,” and stated that “ the revolution 
in India can only bo completed when the political revolution is 
followed, by an economic as woll as a social revolution.” Socialism, it 
emphasized, involved not only changes in economic relations, but 
also the abandonment of " old Ideas about privilege on the basis of 
birth or caste or class or money or the hierarchy of office.” The 
objects of the economic plan were that there should be “ no exploita- 
tion and no monopolies,” that “ dispart lies in income should be 
progressively lessoned,” and that ” a national minimum in the 
general standard of living ” should be established, “ so that everyone 
has the necessities of life and the opportunity for education, for 
maintaining health, and for productive work.” 

The rapid growth of heavy Industry was essential [the manifesto 
continued] “ If we are to Industrialize our oountry and not be depen- 
dent on others,” but this must bo balanced by small-scale and 
cottage industries. No nationalization of existing private Industries 
was intended, " except where such Is considered necessary in terms of 
planning or where they occupy a strategic iiosltion in the economy of 
the country.” Private industry would be encouraged, but always in 
the context of the plan. Bconomio help from any friendly souroe would 
be welcomed, but the principal burden of finding the necessary re- 
sources for the plan would Inevitably fall upon the people of India. 
It should be spread in such a way as to fall on those best able to bear 
It, and with this object in view the system of taxation was being 
reconstructed. 

The manifesto advooated the progressive introduction of ceilings 
on land holdings and the encouragement of Intensified methods of 
cultivation on a co-operative basis, and called for a 30 per cent 


increase in food production by the end of the Second Five-Year 
Plan. Effective action should be taken to improve the economic 
position and social status of landless workers, including extended 
opportunities for work, the introduction of minimum wages, and 
housing schemes In industry the manifesto expressed support for 
the progressive participation of workers in management, the elimina- 
tion of unemployment, and the settlement of labour disputes by 
peaceful and co-operative methods. 

The manifesto emphasized the importance of moral values and the 
maintanance of high standards m public as well as m private life, 
declaring that ** those who lead the people in various parts of the 
country have to set an example.” It deprecated " provincialism,” but 
recommended guarantees for religions and linguistic minorities 
which would enable them to play their full part m the national life ; 
reiterated the party’s aim of establishing a casteloss society ; and 
advocated the progressive introduction of prohibition in those parts 
of India where it was not yet in force. 

In international affairs the manifesto reaffirmed India’s support 
for the “Five Principles” (Panch Sila)> its policy of friendship and 
co-operation with all countries, and its avoidance of military pacts 
and alliances. On the Goa question it declared that it was impossible 
for India to ” tolerate a colonial enclave in any part of its territory,” 
but that attempts would continue to solve the question by peaceful 
methods. India would also adhere to peaceful methods in its attempts 
to achieve a solution of the Kashmir question. Support was expressed 
for the admission of OommuniBt China to the United Nations, and 
attempts to deal with the Asian and African countries “ m the old 
colonial way ” were condemned. 

Praja Socialist Party. 

The Praja Socialist Party’s manifesto, issued on Dec. 28, condemned 
the “ increasing trends towards authoritarianism in the Government 
and the Congress,” as a result of which, it alleged, the Government’s 
authority was being “ freely used to further party ends.” To ensure 
“ a self-government broadening down from the higher to lower 
levels,” it called for a “ complete overhaul of the administration, 
above all at tlie lower levels,” involving a wide increase in the powers 
and resources of local government bodies. Redistribution of the land, 
with a ceiling on holdings, should be carried out through the Village 
( Councils. Other measures advocated for the benefit of the peasantry 
included the encouragomont of co-operative marketing, credit, and 
development sooietios ,* tho Introduction of crop insurance ; and a 
policy of price support. Industrial workers should be guaranteed the 
rights of association and collective barganing, and the right to 
strike. Trade unions and factory committees should be granted a 
status as leading organs of planning, production, and development, 
and should be entrusted with responsibility for operating and 
extending the social services. 

The manifesto proposed tho nationalization of banks, mines, the 
mineral oil industry, large plantations, and wholesale and foreign 
trade In selected commodities. It also proposed that an Economic 
Civil Service, drawn from trained workers, technicians, independent 
businessmen, and Government servants, should be established to run 
tho State enterprises as “ a model of efficiency, honesty, and economic 
democracy,” and that all possible assistance should be offered to 
small and medium private enterprises. The burden of the taxes 
needod to check inflation should be placed on big business ; a gradu- 
ated annual tax on wealth and capital gains should bo introduced, 
together with taxation of excess profits ; and the privy purses of the 
Princes should be abolished and their personal income and property 
made subject to the general tax laws of the land. Tax evasion 
should be dealt with as “ a crime of the highest order.” 

On foreign policy, the manifesto said that an attempt should be 
made to settle all differences with Pakistan in a friendly spirit, but 
that “ firm and even stern action ” should be taken if the flow of 
refugees was not stopped. It condemned the Government’s “ inflexible 
opposition to popular efforts ” to settle the Goa problem, and 
expressed regret that in the eases of Hungary, Algeria, and other 
peoples struggling for independence the Government had preferred 
“ expediency to the olaims of freedom and justice.” 

Communist Party. 

The Communist Party’s manifesto, published on Jan. 3, agreed 
with the objectives of the Five-Year Plan, but maintained that they 
could not be realized under the Government’s major proposals. It 
demanded that priority should be given to heavy and basic industries, 
that all these Industries should be in the State sector, and that the 
location of Industries iu general should he such as to ensure the 
development of economically backward areas. The demand for more 
consumer goods should be met by maximum utilization of the 
capacities of existing industries and by encouragement of small-scale 
and cottage industries. The manifesto continued : “ The Communist 
Party recognizes that, in the present stage of our development, 
patriotic-minded Indian capitalists can make an Important contribu- 
tion toward the economic development of our country. The party 
desires that Indian industries should be protected against foreign 
competition, that all legitimate rights of capitalists should be ensured, 
and that their active co-operation should be secured for implementing 
the plan of national reconstruction.” 

The manifesto proposed that a ceiling should be imposed on 
exports of profits and on the profits of all large industries and com- 
mercial concerns ; and that the excess should be taken over as a 
compulsory loau which, together with the reserves of large companies* 
should form a “ national development pool ” to be invested in the 
State and private sectors in accordance with national needs. The 
State should have a monopoly of foreign trade in the principal 
commodities, and State trading inside India should also be developed, 
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Heavier taxation should, bo imposed on profits and capital gains, and 
a ceiling imposed on personal and family incomes. The payment of 
compensation to largo landlords should be postponed, and the Princes’ 
privy purses should bo abolished and their hoarded wealth requisi- 
tioned as a compulsory loan. 

The manifesto demanded an immediate 25 per cent increase in 
wages, ponding the establishment of a national minimum wage. In 
the field of agriculture, all land holdings exceeding a fixed area, 
together with all Govornmont-owmxl cultivable waste land should 
he distributed among poor peasants and agricultural labourers. The 
peasants should bo guaranteed fair prices, and agricultural workers a 
minimum wage. Education up to the ago of 14 should bo free and 
compulsory, and adequate provision should bo made for technical 
and scientific education. 

In addition, tho manifesto called for the abolition of Upper Houses 
in the State Legislatures ; wide powers for the States, especially in 
the field of finance ; separation of tho judiciary from the Executive ; 
and the introduction of proportional representation in all elections. 
It also urged the repeal of the Preventive Detention Act, and restric- 
tion of the powors of tho police to resort to shooting and lathi charges. 
Tho Communist Party approved the main features of the (Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, hut domundod tho severance of relations with 
the Commonwealth and 4t effective Intervention ” in tho Goa question. 
It advocated the establishment of friendly relations with Pakistan and 
an increase in trade, cultural, and other relations between tho two 
countries. In conclusion, tho manifesto condemned “ the tondonoy 
of the ruling party to equate tho interests of tho Htato and tho nation 
with Its own partisan interest,” and appealed for unity of " all 
democratic parties and elements.” 

The tone of tho manifesto reflected tho policy adopted at the party’s 
fourth congross, held at Palghat from April 18-29,1956. This congress 
approved the views of Mr. P. C. Joshi, the party’s former general 
secretary and loader of its moderate wing, who was elected to the 
Central Committee after a period In which he had hold no party office. 
The political resolution adopted by tho congress approved many 
aspects of the Government's forolgu and economic policy, and 
promised to support any Government which would carry out a 
minimum programme of reforms. Tho general secretary, Mr. AJoy 
Ghosh, said after the congress that tho party’s membership had 
grown from 90,000 to 125,000 since 1954. 

In an article published on Nov. 22, Mr. Ghosh stated that the 
Communist Party was ** determined to abandon ” the attitude of 
“ Idealizing everything In tho Sovlot Union ” which it had adopted 
in the past. One of its ** gravest failings,” he admitted, had been its 
failuro to act In accordance with the principles that ** Socialism will 
ho realized in each country through a movomont which, while basing 
Itself on tho principles which arc common to all countries, also 
recognizes tho specific features and traditions of each country,” mid 
that u the Socialist society itself will reveal a variety of forms.” The 
party behoved in the possibility of achieving Socialism in India 
" without resort to violence and. civil war,” and was working to 
attain this ond. The events in Hungary, ho added, had revealed “ tlic 
enormity of tho mistakes, misdeeds, and oven crimes committed by 
tho Government of Hungary both in the Internal si) hero and In its 
relation to tho U.8.S.IU* 


Jan Sangh. 

Tho Jan Sanffh's manifesto, published on Dec. 31, called for tho 
annulment of partition and the restoration of “ undivided India ” 
( Akhand Bharat ), to bo achieved not by force but by “ psychological 
change.” While India and Pakistan remained separate, however, 
India should apply tho provisions of tho Constitution to Kashmir, 
“ liberate ” tho Pakistani-occupied areas of Kashmir, domand 
territory from Pakistan for resettling Hindu refugees, and introduce 
compulsory military training. ” Police action ” should also ho taken 
for the ” liberation ” of tho Portuguese settlements In India. 

The manifesto advocated the establishment of “ a now economic 
order ” in which economic power should not be allowed to bo centra- 
lized in a fow hands or tho State given unlimited power. Maximum 
and minimum salaries of Us. 2,000 and Its. 100 a month, and 
maximum and minimum land holdings of 30 and 5 acres of irrigated 
land, should he fixed. Basie and defence industries should ho 
nationalized, and industries mainly in foreign lands, such as tea, 
mining, coffee, and rubber, should be ” Indianizod.” A compulsory 
loan should be Imposed on multi-mi llionairos to provide capital for 
Industrial development. Employees' contributions to State insurance 
should be abolished, provision made for the unemployed and the 
aged, and free medical aid Introduood. Primary and secondary 
education should be free and compulsory, and free higher education 
provided for poor students. Other proposals Included a reduction in 
indirect taxation and in Government expenditure ; a maximum 
salary of Hs. 500 a month for Ministers ; repeal of the Preventive 
Detention and Hindu Marriage and Succession Acts ; and a ban on 
cow slaughter. 

Hindu Mahasabha. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha's manifesto, issued by its Working 
Committee on Deo. 16, advocated, inter alia, India's secession from 
the Commonwealth ; the immediate introduction of military training 
in schools and colleges because of the “ risk of aggression by Pakistan 
against India and Kashmir ” ; and a foreign policy of strict adherence 
to the basic principles of morality,” avoiding any “ kow-tow to the 
machinations of one powerful bloo.” It denounced Panch Sila as 
' a crude attempt to cover up the cruelties and vagaries of a totali- 
tarian Power Intending to crush the freedom movement In Hungary,” 
and said that there could be no peaceful co-existence ** with naked 
aggression or blatant vandalism.” 


In economic affairs the Mahasablin oailod for a “ progressive and 
dynamic ” policy ; the liquidation of unemployment by providing 
work or maintenance for the unemployed ; tho encouragement of 
large-scale co-operative fanning ; a, ml the elimination of uneconomic 
holdings. It deprecated the ** artificial fixation of ceilings on land 
holdings ” while allowing “ capitalists to own any number of proper- 
ties in urban areas without fixing a maximum.” 

Socialist Party. 

Tho Socialist Party was founded on Doe. 28, 1955, by a section of 
tho loft wing of the Praja Socialist Party which broke away tinder tho 
leadership of Dr. K. M. Lohta, a former general secretary of tho latter 
(see 14 054 A), its manifesto, issued on Jan. 13, 1957, demanded the 
nationalization of the Iron and steel, engineering, sugar, textiles, 
cement, mining, electric power, and chemical industries, and of all 
foroign-ownod industries and plantations. Maximum and minimum 
land holdings should he fixed, co-operative farming encouraged, and 
more land brought under cultivation. Differences of income should 
ho narrowed clown to a ratio of 10 to X, which should progressively 
decrease as production increased* by means of a reduction in indirect 
and an Increase in direct taxation. In both nationalized and privately 
owned enterprises, workers should he represented in the management 
and should bo given a share of the profits. All restrictions on the right 
to strike and on peaceful picketing should he removed, 

Tho manifesto also proposed that the Administration should be 
decentralized and ” democratized ” by Increasing the powers of tho 
Village and District Gouneils, which should be given control of the 
police, a share of tho revenue, and powors of legislation anti planning 
in certain fields. 

The Ooune.il of the Moslem League adopted on Oct, 22 a 
resolution approving the Government's foreign and economic* 
policies, but protesting against the refusal of Congress to 
recognize the Moslem League as “ the political organization of 
the Moslems of India.” In view of this fact, the Council 
decided not to support Congress in the dee lions but to put 
forward its own candidates in certain constituencies, and in 
other constituencies to support independent candidates anti 
those of parlies which were prepared to grant the League such 
recognition, (The Hindu, Madras - Tho Statesman, Calcutta - 
Times of India, Bombay - Indian High Commissioner's (Mice, 
London) (Prev. rep. 1952 Elections, xioSx A 5 Congress, 
14044 A ; Praja Socialists and Communists, 14124 A ; 

Jan Sangh, 14054 A.) 


A. HUNGARY - UNITED KINGDOM, — Expulsion of 
British Military Attach* in Budapest. - Hungarian 
Military Attach* expelled from Britain. 

Budapest Radio announced on Jan, 18 that the British 
military attach* in Hungary, Colonel James Cowley, had been 
declared persona non grata and had been asked to leave the 
country within 48 hours. 

Tho broadcast alleged that Colonel Cowley had maintained 
” active and diroot contact with several tamtam of the counter- 
revolution during the events of October ” ; that he had helped " tho 
reactionary forces which came out against the Interests of the 
Hungarian people ” ; that lie had given “ expert advice ” to the 
” oountor-rov olutionary forces ” on how to hide theta arum and other 
equipment after those tomes had been " subdued 11 ; and that he 
had engaged In “ extensive espionage operations.” 

The allegations against Colonel Cowley were strongly denied 
by the British Minister in Budapest (Mr. L. A, Pry) and by tin* 
Foreign Cilice in JLcmdon, which pointed out that Colonel 
Cowley had returned to Britain some days earlier in the normal 
course of his duties. On Jan. 28 the British Government 
announced that the presence of the Hungarian military attach* 
in London (1 ieut.-Clolonel Bela Nagy) was " no longer desired 
m the UniLed Kingdom,” and gave him 48 hours to leave the 
country. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 


B. WESTERN GERMANY. *■— Charlemagne Prize. 

It was announced in Aachen on March 10 that the Clxarle- 
magne Prize for 1050 would be awarded to M. Spank, the 
Belgian Foreign Minister and Secretary-General designate of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The prize, consisting 
of a silver medal, a certificate, and 5,000 Deutschcmarks (about 
£420), is awarded annually by the City of Aachen for services 
Lo the cause of European unity. Sir Winston Churchill was 
last year’s recipient,- (Frankfurter Allgemeinc ZcJtung) 

(Prev. rep. 3(4875 A.) 


C. VENEZUELA. Canberra Bombers purchased 
from Britain. - 810,000,000 Order for English Electric Co. 

It was announced on Feb. 4 that the Venezuelan Government 
had placed a $10,000,000 order (over £8,500,000) with the 
English Electric Company for Canberra jet bombers (Mark- 
VIII and Mark-IV) for the Venezuelan Air Wee, toSierwith 
spares. The machines will be powered by Rolls-Royce Avon 
engines (deliveries beginning in 1957), and Venezuelan ground 
crews will be trained in England. —(Times) (14993c C.) 
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A. BRAZIL. — New Federal Capital (Brasilia). 

A law was signed by President Kubitschek on Sept. 20, 1950, 
authorizing the Federal Government to take preliminary 
measures for transferring the capital of Brazil from Rio do 
Janeiro to a new site in the interior of the country, situated 
in the State of Golds. The name Brasilia was chosen for the 
new Federal capital. 

The law provided for (1) the creation of a joint-stock 
company, the Companhia Urbanizadora da Nova Capital do 
Brasil (CtJNCB), with a share capital of 500,000,000 cruzeiros, 
wholly subscribed by the Federal Government ; (2) the 

construction of a transport and communications system to 
connect the future capital with other parts of the country, 
including roads linking the new city with SSo Paulo and Belo 
Horizonte ; and (8) tlic installation of the necessary adminis- 
trative services in the new capital. 

Shares may he acquired from tlio Federal Government by public 
Institutions and other official and soml-oificial bodies hut may only 
bo resold to the Federal Government, which must always own a 
minimum of 51 per cent of tho capital. All buildings and services 
required by tho Federal Government will be orcotod by the company 
free of charge to tho Government. It was subsequently announced 
that tho OITNOB had decided to launch a loan of 700,000,000 
cruzeiros to defray the Initial expenses connected with tho construc- 
tion of Brasilia. 

It was announced from Rio in February that the State of 
Goi&s had sold an area of 1,500 square kilometres (880,000 
acres) of land to the Federal Government for the sum of 
18,000,000 cruzeiros, the land representing about one-quarter 
of the future area of Brasilia and its surrounding Federal 
District. On the occasion of the signing of the transfer deed, 
President Kubitschek announced bis intention of inaugurating 
the new capital within 8 i years, and stated that the preparatory 
work was well advanced. He announced also that he would 
inaugurate the new airport at Brasilia (which will be the biggest 
in Brazil) within a few weeks, and that he intended to inaugurate 
the Presidential palace in the new capital in February 1958. 
Tenders for a master-plan for Brasilia— -on which some 00 
prominent architects and town-planners will be engaged— 
were opened on March 10. -(Bank of London and South 
America, Fortnightly Review) (Prev. rep. 8549 B.) 


B. RHODESIAN FEDERATION. — Proposed Sale of 
State Cotton Industry to Private Enterprise. 

The Federal Ministry of Commerce and Industry announced on 
Feb. 2 that the Federal Government had decided to throw the 
Central African cotton industry open to private enterprise, and 
to sell its Gatooma mills and processing plant to a suitable 
purchaser. 

“ It Is now thought, M the announcement said, " that tho pioneering 
stage in the Industry Is over, and that this Government enterprise 
should give way to private enterprise,” The Government had there- 
fore made throe decisions affecting tho future of tho cotton industry : 
(1) the processing capacity of tho Gatooma mills would not- be 
increased ; (2) tho Government would consider making arrangements 
for any private spinner to open a spinning factory in competition 
with Gatooma, with access on competitive terms to the Federation e 
cotton crop ; (3) so long as the industry w;aa safeguarded the Govern- 
ment was prepared to soil the Gatooma plant If a satisfactory offer 
was made, on condition that tho interests of the cotton industry, 
including textile manufacturers who had relied on Gatooma for their 
supplies, wore protected. 

The Gatooma mills were established by the Southern 
Rhodesian Government in 1948 and have been the foundation 
of the Federation’s textile industry.— (Federal Information 
Department, Salisbury) (Prev. rep. Denationalization of 
Steel Industry, i$ 4*3 *> 5 * 5*79 B -> 


C. BENELUX. — First Meeting of Consultative 
Inter-Parliamentary Council. 

Tne first meeting of the Benelux “ Parliament ’’—the 
u Consultative Inter-Parliamentary Benelux Council —was 
held in Brussels on Feb. 22 under the chairmanship of M. van 
Cauwelaert, Belgian Minister of State and a member of the 
Belgian Cliambcr of Representatives. 

The Council, which consists of 49 members representing the 
three countries (20 each from Belgium and the Netherlands and 
nine from Luxemburg], will advise the three Governments on 
problems arising out of their co-operation in Benelu^ especially 
the furtherance of all measures which would help toward the 
realization of full economic union between them. The council 
will also deal with cultural relations, co-operation in foreign 
policy, and the unification of the laws in the three member- 
countries.— (La Nation Beige - Netherlands News Agency) 
v (Prev. rep. Benelux, 153*3 A.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Beckenham and Newcastle 
By-elections. - Seats held by Conservatives. 

Polling took place on March 21 at Beckenham and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne North, both seats being held by the Conservatives. 
The Beckenham by-election was caused by the conferment of a 
peerage on Mr. Patrick Buchan-Hepburn (now Lord Hailes), 
the former Minister of Works, and the Newcastle by-election 
by the elevation to the peerage of Major Gwilym Lloyd-George 
(now Viscount Tenby), the former Home Secretary — see 
15313 A. Results were as follows : 

Beckenham. 

Goodbart, Philip (Conservative) . . . . . . 29,621 

Sandelson, Neville (Labour) , . . . . . . . 17,445 

No change. Conservative majority . . . . 12,176 

Figures at the general election were : P. G. T. Buchan-Hepburn 
(C.) 38,614, C. F. A. Culling (Lab.) 17,377 — Conservative majority, 
23,237. 

The Oonsoryative candidate received 62.9 per cent of the votes in 
the by-elcotion and tho Labour candidate 37.1 per cent, compared 
with respective percentages of 69 and 31 at the general election. The 
Conservative proportion of tho poll thus dropped by 6.1 per cent and 
tho Labour proportion rose correspondingly. Of the total electorate 
of 73,516 (an increase of 339 since the general election), 64 per cent 
wont to tho poll, compared with 76.5 per cent at the general 
eleotion. 

Newcastle North. 

Elliott, Robert (Conservative) 19,017 

MacDonald, Thomas (Labour) 12,555 


No change. Conservative majority . . . . 6,462 

Figures at tho general eleotion were * Major G. Lloyd-George 
(L. and C.) 25,236, B. Chisholm (Lab.) 14,303 — Liberal and Conserva- 
tive majority, 10,933. Major Lloyd-George stood as a Liberal and 
Conservative candidate, 

Tho Conservative candidate received 60.2 per cent of the votes in 
the by-olootion and tho Labour candidate 39.8 per cent, compared 
with respective percentages of 63.8 and 36.2 at the general election. 
Tho Conservative proportion of the poll thus dropped by 3.6 per cent 
and tho Labour proportion rose correspondingly. Of the total 
electorate of 49,240 (a decrease of 1,715 since tho general election), 
64.1 per oent went to the poll, oompared with 77.6 per cent at the 
general election. 

Mr. Philip Goodbart (81), a journalist on the staff of the 
Sunday Times, is the son of Dr. A. L. Goodbart, Master of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, and formerly Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the university. Though his father is an American by birth, 
Mr. Goodbart is a British citizen and served with the Parachute 
Regiment in the war. Mr. Robert Elliott (37) is a farmer at 
Morpeth, Northumberland. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. By-elections, 15408 A*) 


E. RUMANIA. — General Election. 

General elections were held in Rumania on Feb. 8 for a new 
Grand National Assembly of 487 members— one for every 
40,000 electors. As in the last (1952) elections, a single list was 
presented by the People’s Democratic Front (the Rumanian 
Workers’ party and affiliated trade union, agricultural, and 
youth organizations) and no opposition parties were permitted. 
It was officially announced in Bucharest (a) that 11,598,690 
voters (99.2 per cent of the electorate) had gone to the polls ; 
(b) that 11,424,521 (98.9 per cent) had cast their votes for the 
candidates of the People’s Democratic Front ; (c) that 115,880 
votes had been, cast against the P.D.F. lists ; (d) that 18,289 
ballots were invalid ; and (e) that 67 of the newly-elected 
deputies belonged to national minorities in Rumania. 

The elections were carried out under the electoral law of 
1952 (see 12708 A), which, however, had been amended by the 
former Assembly by abolishing the clause which had excluded 
from the franchise all “ former landowners, industrialists, 
business magnates, kulaks , and war criminals.” 

(Agerpres, Bucharest) (Prev. rep. Elections, 12703 A.) 


F. JAPAN. — Cultural Agreement concluded with 
German Federal Republic. 


A cultural agreement between Japan and the German 
federal Republic was signed in Tokio on Feb. 14. The agree- 
nent was the seventh of its kind to be concluded by Japan m 
■ecent years, similar agreements having been signed with 
France, Italy, Siam, Mexico, India, and Brazil. 

LTnnanftse Embassv Press Office, London 1 


G. ETHIOPIA - VATICAN. — Diplomatic Relations. 

It was announced in Addis Ababa on March 19 that diplo- 
matic relations had been established between Ethiopia and the 
Holy See at legation level.— (Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Railways. - The Transport 
(Railway Finances) Bill. - Government Loans up to 
£250,000,000 to meet Railway Deficits. - Parliamentary 
Approval and Enactment. - Progress of Fifteen-year 
Rail Modernization Plan. 

Mr. Walkinson, tlie Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, 
announced in Lhe House of Commons on Oct. 25, 105(5 that, 
after carefully considering the lmancial position of British 
Railways, the Government had decided to make available to 
the British Transport Commission loans up to a limit of 
,£250,000, 000 to cover the annual deficits in railway operation, 
which were expected to continue until 1901 or 1902. The loans, 
which were intended to cover the period until the beneficial 
effects of the railway modernization plan began to be felt, 
would be repayable after a period to be specified and would 
carry interest, but for a limited period this interest would be 
covered by an additional special advance, which would also he 
repaid in due course. 

A White Paper explaining the Government’s proposals and 
embodying a memorandum on railway policy, prospects, and 
finances, submitted by the Commission to the Minister of 
Transport, was published on the same day under the title : 
The British Transport Commission : Proposals for the Hallways. 

Stressing: the Government's belief that the Transport Acts of 1955 
and 1956 44 provided the right framework in which the transport 
industry should operate,” the White Paper maintained that in 
organization, purpose, and status the B.T.O. today resembled a 
largo -scale commercial corporation which had “to a largo extent 
inherited the position in which It finds itself.” For 50 years, it pointed 
out, the railways had been unable to undertake any largo scheme of 
modernization, or even to keep up an adequate replacement pro- 
gramme. Although it was intended to remedy this states of affairs by 
tho present modernization plan, the railways would continue mean- 
while to suffer from poor equipment, whilst at tho same time 
remaining liable to severe competition which limited their ability to 
impose higher charges without driving away profitable traffic. 

Higher charges would therefore not offer a satisfactory or tasting 
solution of tho Commission's dilemma. Moreover, it remained tho 
Government's view that every effort to avoid continued cycles of 
price increases was essential in order to break the inflationary spiral, 
and that therefore any general increases in railway charges should be 
avoided if at all possible. On the other hand tho national interest 
required tho railways' future to be assured, for as carriers of passengers 
over long distances and of suburban passengers in largo numbers to 
and from work, as woll as carriers of bulk freight, they were essential 
and would oontinuo to bo so as long as could ho foreseen. Tho 
Government therefore shared the Commission's view that th© rato of 
railway investment in 1957 should ho increased to about £120,000,000, 
with further increases In Inter years. 

The Government also considered that tho Commission, in its 
memorandum (soo below), had clearly shown that it could overcome 
past handicaps within a reasonable time and provide tho country with 
a modern and up-to-date transport system which would pay Its way. 
It would, however, inevitably take time to overcome 44 decades of 
under-investment ” and to aohiovo the “ planned revolution of the 
railway system,” the immediate problem being to find a satisfactory 
basis for the Commission's finances in the Intervening period. Tho 
alternatives faoing It were cither to carry substantial, though 
diminishing, annual deficits until 1901 or 1902 ; or to place on the 
heavy hulk traffics substantial additional charges which, oven if they 
could he Imposed without driving further traffic oft tho railways, 
would ho a serious addition to industrial costa. Tho Government 
considered that It would he against the broad national Interest to 
adopt the second alternative, and accepted the Commission’s view 
that In the long run It would be unsound commercially. 

This did not mean [the White Paper went on] that the Commission 
should not imposo selective Increases In Its charges, and if it was to 
overcome its present financial difficulties It was vital that It should be 
able to take advantage of the freedom which tho Government had 
given it to vary its charges in accordance with sound commercial 
principles. Equally, the Government believed that the Commission's 
passenger services should be run at reasonably remunerative rates 
wherever possible, and this might involve faro adjustments in certain 
areas. Apart, however, from selective increases of this kind, the 
Government hoped that general increases in freight charges and 
fares might be avoided, although the Commission oould not bo 
expected to hold this position if faced with further increases in costs 
Which were not counterbalanced by improved efficiency and output. 

In conclusion, the White Paper stated that the Government agreed 
with the Commission's view that the railways would in due course he 
able, not only to pay their way, hut to earn an adequate surplus, 
and believed that It would he financially sound to provide the 
Commission with the further flnanoe it required to achieve this result. 

The memorandum submitted by the Commission to tlie 
Minister of Transport explained that the Commission believed 
that the “considerable saving and additional revenue” 
expected to result from the railway modernization plan would 
enable the accumulated deficit (estimated to amount to 
£120,000,000 by Dec. 81, 1956) to be wiped out and the present 
annual loss to be converted to a profit by 1960 or 1961. A sum- 
mary of the memorandum is given below under cross-headings : 


The Financial Position of the Railways. 

The memorandum stressed that the rehabilitation of the railways 
was " a matter not of rescuing a moribund concern from ruin, but 
of enabling an undertaking with a sound future to puss through a 
difficult period without being thrown Into hopeless disarray.” It 
pointed out that in every year of its existence the Commission bad 
earned a working surpliiH, whilst In the first seven years Its accounts 
had been “ more or less In balance,” In 1955, however, there bad 
boon a. railway strike and many Increased expenses, and this bad been 
followed by a further deterioration In 1956. Tho present, rate of 
deficit was about £45,000,000 and was steadily growing, the losses 
arising mainly on British Hallways, but also on London Transport 
and inland waterways. To allow the budget, to remain unbalanced 
and tho deficit to accumulate, relying in effect upon an indefinite 
subsidy, would undermine financial discipline within the organization 
and b© disastrous to its self-respect and urge towards efficiency, as 
well as to its relations with other parties. Moreover, the aggregate 
deficit would soon become unmanageable, and ultimately a default 
on tho Commission's undertakings would be inescapable. 

Four-Point Plan for Railway Reorganization. 

After pointing out, as illustrating the railways' importance In the 
national economy, that tlie Houtbern Region alone carried almost as 
many passengers annually ns the total of ” Class I ” railroads In the 
tho memorandum recalled that the Commission's proposals to 
achieve profitable railway working included (l) modernization : 

(2) the elimination of redundant services and the utmost possible) 
development of the remainder ; (5) greater productivity ; (4) the 
relaxation of statutory and similar obligations* and greater freedom 
in fixing fares and (‘barges generally. The progress made under these 
heads was outlined as follows : 

(1) Modernisation. As part of the Commission's plans for replacing 

steam traction by electricity and diesel power, coaching stock was 
being redesigned to make It more attractive to passengers and there 
were being introduced (a) a now type of diesel train with high speed 
and special amenities ; (ft) diesel mul triple-unit trains for stopping 
services ; (<•) small diesel rail-ears for rural areas. The main 

savings were expected to be achieved under (ft), whilst tlie measures 
under (a) and (r) would lead to economics on suburban services and 
enhance tho profitability of long-distance services. Tlie Commission 
estimated that a total improvement of about £30,000,000 might, 
eventually result from this reorganization of passenger services, 
whilst the financial Improvement from freight service modernization 
might ultimately reach 44 at least £55,000,000 annually,” Thus 
passenger and freight services together would show a total improve- 
ment of about £85,000,000. 

Tho Commission stated that although expenditure on moderniza- 
tion might slightly exceed the £120,000*000 originally planned, there 
seemed no reason to alter the annual charge of £40,000,000 for 
interest. The 44 inevitable delay between sowing and reaping,'* 
however* would moan that during the first stage ending in 1900 or 
1961- — the financial charges on tho borrowings, added to the Inevitable 
costs of dislocation, ** must be expected to exceed the Improvements 
in revenue.” After this period the Commission's finances would be 
strengthened by a rapidly Increasing not benefit, which should amount 
to at least £70,000,000 by 1970. Tho memorandum stressed that 
** alongside physical improvement, there must be a change in 
organization, methods, and outlook,” adding that there were "already 
signs of a fresh outlook and a new determination which will bo of 
decisive importance.” 

(2) Elimination of Redundant /Services, Hervloes to las withdrawn 
or under review included 20 to be withdrawn completely or In part 
in the London Midland Region and 20 now under review in the 
Western Region ; where prospects were more hopeful* diesel traction 
would he substituted for steam. The withdrawal of unremunemtlvo 
services should yield a not saving of about £3,000,000 a year by 
1902 (when the process should be about completed)* and it was hoped 
that tho reorganization would lead to an expansion of traffic. 

(3) Greater Productivity. It was expected that the Commission's 
Plans for improving productivity by mechanization and work study 
would bring an improvement in net revenue of over £5,000,000 a 
year by 1962. 

(4) Fixing of Fares and Charges . After recalling that tlie full 
commercial freedom In fixing fares mid charges, which it had asked 
for when submitting its lust faro increase proposals, had been 
appreciably restricted by an interim decision of the Transport. 
Tribunal, tho Commission estimated that 44 a loss restricted and more 
aggressive selling policy, with such alterations In fares and charges 
as may be feasible within the ambit of charging policy,” might 
bring a total improvement of £20,000,000 a year by 1961-62. 

Discussing charges' policy In general, the Commission emphasized 
that it was essential that it should be free to adjust Its charges to meet 
rising costs and also to make local or selective increases where justified. 
It believed, however, that for the near future 44 lh© wiser policy to 
pursue would he one of price restraint, in the knowledge that' tho 
result of this policy and the goodwill it would bring would substan- 
tially improve the railways' position within the next few years and 
protect permanently the whole scop© of their business.” 

The Position of London Transport* 

London Transport was responsible for about £15,000,000 of the 
Commission's present annual deflolt ; although oertain local adjust- 
ments had been made recently, 44 in future current costs must be met 
by the current level of fares,” as there was no real prospeot of 
financial improvement except by increasing fares. 
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Anticipated Results of Proposed Remedial Measures. 

Provided that the proposed remedial measures were given a proper 
chance to fructify, the Commission estimated that, after charging 
all remuneration on capital borrowings (except interest on deficits), 
its not revenue account would again he in balance in 14)01 or 1962, 
whilst bv 1970 there would he an annual surplus of nearly £50,000,000. 
For the next few years, however, the rise in yield from the measures 
would lag behind the interest charges on the new capital works 
involved, and total revenue was not likely to cover interest charges in 
full. The memorandum pointed out that a commercial concern faced 
with a similar position would probably ask its shareholders to forego 
remunerationon their capital during reconstruction. The Commission 
possessed ample cover (both of revenue and of capital) to justify 
dealing with the situation in this way, its balance sheet at Deo. 31, 
1955 being ” of great inherent strength in spite of the accumulated 
deficit.” It could not do so, however, since it was financed by fixed 
interest capital which must continue to be serviced. 

The expected change-over from a deficit to a substantial surplus 
by 1970 was Illustrated In the following tablo : 

Doc. 31 1901 or 

1950 1962 1970 

£ £ £ 


Annual rate of deficit 
at starting point (i.c. 
excluding finance of 
modernization plan) 

Add ; Interest on 
modernization borrow- 
ings 

40,000,000 

2,000,000 

40.000. 000 

25.000. 000 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

Total : Initial Deficit 
and Interest on 

Borrowings 

42,000,000 

65,000,000 

80,000,000 

Improved contributions 
from British Railways 
(a) Modernization . . 


35,000,000 

85,000,000 

(b) Pruning of Ser- 
vices 


3,000,000 

3,000,000 

(c) Improved Produc- 
tivity 

„ . 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

id) Freedom of charging 


20,000,000 

25,000,000 



63,000,000 

123,000,000 

Improved contribu- 
tions from the Com- 
mission's other activi- 
ties 


5,000,000 

5,000,000 


Total of Improved 

contributions . . — - 08,000,000 128,000, 000 

Um: Deficit as above 42,000,000 05,000,000 80,000,000 


Position us result of 
proposals : 

(surplus +, deficit ~) - £42,000,000 *}-£», 000, 000 *1 £48,000,000 


These figures did not provide for interest on accumulated deficits, 
which, at 5 percent, would amount to about £0,000,000 a year in the 
deficit at the end of 1956, rising to about £20,000,000 for 1901 or 
1962, and falling again to about £10,000,000 for 1970. 

Stressing that the “ satisfactory prospects ” shown above were 
dependent on railway modernization, the memorandum explained 
that the movement cost of a multiple-unit diesel train was only about 
one-third of that of a steam stopping train (which had a movement 
cost of about 10s. a mile). It added that the financial expectations 
of the modernization plan '* had not been falsified by any of the 
development projects tackled since 1954.” 

In conclusion the memorandum emphasized that ” there is ample 
cover for an operation by which the Commission's revenue account, 
during the next few years of reconstruction, would bo relieved 
temporarily of the obligation to meet the exceptional charges (partly 
of a quast-eapital nature, partly legacies from the past) falling on it 
during this time.” The Commission, it stated, urgently recommended 
the adoption of some financial plan which, while avoiding subsidy, 
would place its organization on a sound basis during the critical 
years of reconstruction. It expressly requested, however, that 
" any relief temporarily accorded In relation to Immediate obligations 
should be strictly limited in time and amount.” 


The House of Commons gave an unopposed second reading 
on Dec. 3, 1050 to the Transport (Railway Finances) Bill, 
which provided (&) for Government loans not exceeding a total 
of £250,000,000 to meet railway deficits and for a temporary 
extension of the purposes for which the B.T.C. might borrow 
money ; (b) for the temporary modification of the Commission’s 
statutory duty to secure that its revenue was sufficient to 
meet revenue charges. 

Under the Bill the Commission may receive from the Minister of 
Transport special advances from the Consolidated Fund to meet any 
deficit on revenue account Incurred by British Railways in any year 
between 1956 and 1962, less any surplus on revenue account of the 
remainder of the Commission’s undertaking. The Commission may 
also receive similar special advances to meet Interest payable on these 
advances, tor a period of up to five years from the end of the year in 
which each advance was made, but no advance to meet Interest 
would b& available after 1904; The Bill required the Commission to 


begin repaying the special advances not later than m the seventh year 
after that to which the advance related, and thereafter as directed by 
the Minister of Transport, though it did not preclude the Commission 
from repaying the advances earlier. 

The Bill was given a third reading on Dec. 13, 1956, and, 
after passing through the House of Lords (second reading, 
Feb. 7, 1957) was enacted on Feb. 26, 1957. 

Progress of Railway Modernization Plan. 

Sir Brian Robertson, chairman of the B.T.C,, announced on 
March 6, in the course of a review of the progress of the 15-year 
modernization plan announced in 1955 (see 14024 A), that the 
first of the regular 100 m.p.h. trains provided for in the plan 
were expected to come into service on the London-Manchester, 
London -Birmingham (Snow Hill), and London-Bristol routes 
by 1958, and would reduce the journey times by at least 
20 minutes. The construction of five diesel-electric de luxe 
trains for these routes had been approved ; they would provide 
a Pullman-type service, with meals served at every seat. 

Sir Brian explained that the plan was “ gathering pace rapidly,” 
with signs that the major electrification projects might be completed 
“ well before 1970,” and that it might be possible to undertake 
additional electrification — e.g. the present plan to electrify from 
London to York might be extended to Edinburgh. During 1957 
there would he a big Increase in multiple-umt diesel trains and 1,000 
coaches would bo put into service, whereas there were only 450 
such coaches In use at the end of 1956 Important developments in 

1957 would include (a) suburban schemes in the Manchester and 

Birmingham areas ; (b) the replacement of steam trains by multiple- 
unit diesels on the London-Tonbridgc-Hastings route ; (c) new 

“ inter-city ” services from Edinburgh and Glasgow to Birmingham 
and Swansea- Cardiff -Birmingham. 

Over a third of the £1,200,000,000 to be spent under the 15-year 
plan, Sir Brian continued, was already committed to developments 
In progress or authorized. Including £92,000,000 for electrification, 
£33,000,000 for diesel main-line and shunting locomotives, £32,000, 000 
for diesel multiple-unit trains, and £46,000,000 for major works such 
as track widening, new junctions, and station and depot reconstruc- 
tion schemes. The Commission hoped that work completed in 1957 
would exceed that completed In 1956 by 50 per oent, with a still 
greater increase in 1958. 

The main features of the 1957-58 programme were sum- 
marized as follows : 

Electrification. Expenditure would total about £7,500,000 In 1957 
and £11,500,000 In 1958. Work would begin In 1957 and finish in 

1958 on the Colohester-Olacton- Walton lines, which would be used 
us a proving ground for the now standard high-voltage overhead 
system (seopago 14999). Preliminary work had begun on the Liverpool 
Street-Enfiold-Hertford-Bishop’s Stortford suburban line (scheduled 
for completion in 1960) and on the Manchester-Crewe line. About 
£1,500,000 would be spent on *' stage one ” of the Glasgow suburban 
electrification and about £7,000,000 on “ stage one ” of the extension 
of Southern Region electrification, covering the lines from Gillingham, 
Maidstone East, and Sevenoaks to Sheemess, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Folkestone, and Dover. Both these electrifications were expected to 
he completed by 1962, 

Other Civil Engineering Works. These would include (a) “ flyovers ” 
to enable through trains to by-pass congested junctions at three 
important points on the main line from Euston northwards ; (6) new 
lines (primarily built for freight traffic) at Stratford-on-Avon, 
Edinburgh, in the South Wales Industrial area, and between York and 
Northallerton ; (c) further modernization of goods depots and 

marshalling yards ; id) station improvements at Birkenhead, 
Chichester, Coventry, Crawley, Gatwiok, Leeds (City), Liverpool 
(James St.), Maoolesfleld, Manchester (London Rd.), Port Talbot, 
Stoke, Sunderland, and the Bank station of the Waterloo and City 
Railway. 

Rolling Stock. Deliveries were expeoted in 1957-58 of 20 electric 
and over 160 diesel main-line locomotives, 500 diesel shunters, over 
100,000 freight and service vehicles, and over 13,000 road -rail 
containers. In addition, 200,000 freight vehicles would be built or 
would be converted to continuous braking. 

Discussing the effect of petrol rationing on railway receipts, 
Sir Brian stated that since November, 1956, railway passenger 
traffic had increased by over one-fifth. It had been fortunate 
that alterations to London stations with heavy “ commuter ” 
traffic had been completed to the extent where 10-car trains were 
possible, and further work was now in hand at Cannon Street to 
enable 12-car trains to be accommodated by mid-1958. There 
had also been a big increase in freight traffic, and the greater 
use of continuous-braked freight trains had led to a notable 
improvement in transit time. The Commission hoped that the 
railways would be able to retain the additional traffic they were 
now carrying, and believed that new charging arrangements 
(based on the actual cost of carrying the goods rather than on 
their value, as at present) coming into force on July 1, 1957 
would “free them from the clutter of archaic restrictions 
which has hampered them in the past,” and enable them to 
handle business on a more competitive basis. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14024 A 5 14315 A ; *4998 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM - CANADA - UNITED 
STATES. — Revision of U.S. and Canadian Loan Agree- 
ments. - Provisional 1956 Interest Payments returned to 
U.K. Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

Mr. Thorneyeroft, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced in a parliamentary written answer on March (I that 
agreement had been reached with the U.S. and Canadian 
Governments for a revision of the U.S. and Canadian loan 
agreements of 1945 and 1940. Under the revised terms the 
existing provision for a waiver of interest, which Britain had 
sought to invoke for 1950, had been superseded by new 
arrangements. These would allow the U.K., if she found it 
necessary in view of the present and prospective conditions of 
international exchange, and the level of her gold and foreign 
exchange reserves, to defer payment of up to seven annuities, 
including both capital and interest, until after the year 2000 
(i.e. the end of the present schedule of payments). 

The main provisions governing the eventual repayment of any 
deferred annuity payments- -which are of approximately $17(5,000,000 
per annum™ wore : 

(1) The first of the seven deferred Instalments would have to be 
paid on Doe. 31, 2001, and the others would he paid annually there- 
after, In order. 

(2) In addition, the Instalment of interest for 1950 was deferred in 
lieu of any right of waiver hitherto existing. This instalment would 
have to be paid on Doe. 31 of the year following that in which the last 
of all other instalments was duo. 

(3) Deferred instalments would boar Interest at two per cent p.a., 
payable on Doe. 31 of each year following that in which deferment 
occurred. 

(4) Payment of deferred Instalments might ho accelerated, in whole 
or in part, at the British Government's option. 

In connexion with the now arrangements, the British Govern- 
ment gave an assurance that it would nob be their intention to 
avail themselves of the major part of the potential deferments 
in the years immediately succeeding the date of the agreement. 

Mr. Thorneyoroft said that the U.K. Government regarded the 
agreements as " fulfilling In a satisfactory* manner the aim that 
appropriate modifications of tho language of the existing agreements 
should bo made to carry out tho Hpirit of their original intention." 
The now agreements were subject to tho approval of tho U.S. Gongross 
and tho Canadian Parliament, but no legislation was required In 
the U.K. Parliament to ratify the agreements, which would be 
presented to Parliament In a White Paper. 

The Chancellor continued : “ Under the new arrangements H.M. 
Government will pay all tho annuities in full and with interest oven If 
It claims any deferments. No question can therefore arise of any 
default in our obligations. Furthermore, a potential source of 
misunderstanding between tho Canadian and U.S. Governments 
and the British Government is removed. Whtlo ILM. Government 
have the right to defer any annuity within the limits stated, it is their 
responsibility to satisfy themselves before doing so that such a 
deferment is necessary in the light of tho conditions." 

The original agreements concluded with the U.S. A. and 
Canada provided for loans of $3,750,000,000 from the U.S.A. 
and $1,250,000,000 from Canada. So far Britain has repaid to 
the U.S .A. $350,000,000 of the principal and $500,000,000 in 
interest, and to Canada $ 88 , 000,000 of the capital and 
$188,000,000 in interest ; these figures include the interest 
instalment of $104,000,000 which was paid into special accounts 
on Dec. 81 , 1950, pending a decision on the British request for 
a waiver, and which will now be returned to the U.K.’s gold 
and dollar reserves. 

An important feature of tho original agreements was the provision 
that in certain defined circumstances tho U.K. Government should 
be entitled to a cancellation of the interest element of the annuities 
payable In tho yoars 1951 to 2000 by way of amortisation of tho 
oredits. In the American loan agreement the conditions laid down 
to secure the waiver were : (i) tho U.K. Government wore to find 
that a waiver was necessary in view of tho present and prospective 
conditions of international exchange and the level of their gold and 
foreign exchange reserves ; (ii) the International Monetary Fund 
was to certify that the U.K.’s Income from exports and not Invisible 
transactions was leas on the average over the five preceding calendar 
years than was sufficient to buy the pre-war average annual amount 
of Imports into the U.K., dne adjustment being made for changes of 
prloe ; (111) the aggregate of the releases or payments of sterling 
balances accumulated by oversea non-colonial official holders was to 
be reduced in proportion to the reduction on tho annuity which tho 
waiver of interest involved. 

In order to obtain a waiver under tho Canadian agreement, a 
waiver had to be obtained under the American agreement— the latter 
containing a similar requirement in respeot of the Canadian loan. 

It was pointed out in the British press that the main effects 
of the revised agreements would be (a) that the U.K. would 
find, it far simpler in future to arrange a postponement of the 
annual payments than hitherto ; ( b ) that the decision would 


now rest entirely with the U.K. ; and (r) that all the complex 
and abstruse calculations of British exports by the International 
Monetary Fund, and other complicated effects on holders of 
sterling balances, had been removed. 

Tho arrangement completed the Government's recent efforts 
to strengthen the gold and dollar reserves. Together with the 
drawing of $5(51,000,000 from the I.M.F. in December, the 
u stand-by ” arrangement for a further $739, 000, 000, and the 
agreement with the Export-Import Bank for a $500,000,000 
line of credit signed on Feb. 28, the transfer back to the reserves 
of the $104,000,000 will bring total reinforcements, both actual 
and potential, to some $1,904,000,000 an amount almost 
equivalent to a doubling of the reserves. -(Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Financial Times) (Prcv. rep* 15416 D 5 1:5307 
A ; 15239 A ; U.S. Loan Agreement, 7605 A ; Canadian 

Loan Agreement, 7769 A*) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Repatriation of Deported 
Caucasian and Kalmuck Peoples. - Restoration of 
Autonomous Republics. 

A decree for the repatriation to the Caucasus and Lower 
Volga regions of live minority peoples whose wholesale deporta- 
tion had been ordered by Stalin in 1948-44, on the ground that 
they hud collaborated with the Germans, was approved on 
Fel). 11 by the Supreme Soviet. The nationalities concerned 
were the Balkar, Chechen, Ingush, and Karaelmi peoples 
formerly living in the mountains of the Northern Caucasus, 
and the Kalmucks formerly living in the steppe between the 
Volga and the Caspian Sea. The live peoples -of whom the 
Kalmucks arc Buddhists and the four Caucasian peoples 
Moslems— had been deported m masse during the war to 
Kazakhstan and other areas in Central Asia. 

Tho Secretary of tho Presidium of tho Supremo Soviet (M, Gorkin) 
described tho wartime deportation of tho above-mentioned peoples 
as a “ gross violation of the fundamental principles of Soviet national 
policy." Be announced (i) that the repatriation of the Balkars, 
Kalmucks and Karaohals would be completed during 1958 ; (2) that 
the repatriation of the ( Jhoohon and Ingush peoples, because of their 
larger numbers, would not be completed until 1900 ; (3) that citizens 
of the nationalities concerned who wished to remain in their present 
homos would be allowed to do so. M. Gorkin pointed out that the 
repatriation would necessarily take several years since It would 
Involve the provision of housing, Industries, and cultural amenities, 
and large outlays of money and materials. In view of this, tho 
repatriation programme would be organized In small groups according 
to a definite timetable and procedure. 

It was also announced that the Hoviat Government had decided to 
revive tho former Autonomous Republics which were abolished or 
merged with other areas when tho Caucasian and Kalmuck peoples 
wore deported. Tho Kabardlno-Balkar, Gheohon-Ingush, and 
Kalmuck Autonomous Republics would accordingly ho restored 
(most of these areas had been merged with the Ho v lot Republic of 
Goorgla), while the Karaohals would he merged with the neighbouring 
Ghorkoss minority to form an autonomous Karachai-Cherkess 
oblast (provinoo). 

No figures were given of the numbers to be repatriated. According 
to tho 1939 census, the total population of the five nationalities was 
about 750,000, divided as follows : Chechens 408,000, Kalmucks 

134.000, Ingushes 92,000, Karaohals 70,000, Balkars 43,000. 

Tho repatriation decree did not affect two other large minority 
groups deported during the war for alleged large-scale collaboration 
with tho Gormans -viz., the Volga German community, numbering 
about 500,000, who were deported to Tajikistan and other parts of 
Central Asia in 194 1-42 ; and the Crimean Tartars, numbering some 

200.000, who wore resettled In Hlberla. 

In his speech to the 20th congress of the Soviet Communist 
Parly, made in February 1950, M. Khrushchev had described 
the deportation of the above-mentioned minority peoples as 
“ monstrous ” (see page 14995, first column) and had attributed 
the responsibility to Stalin. -“(Soviet Weekly - Le Monde, Paris 
Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

C. URUGUAY* — New Chairman of National Council 
of Government. - Ministerial Changes. 

In accordance with the Uruguayan Constitution, Seftor 
Arturo Lczama became chairman of the National Council of 
Government on March 1 for the year 1957-58 (ending Feb. 28, 
1958) in succession to Dr. Zubiria, who had held that office 
in 1956-57. 

It was also announced in Montevideo that Dr, Ledo Arroyo 
Torres, who had earlier succeeded Dr. Malet as Minister of 
Finance, had resigned that portfolio and had been succeeded 
by Dr. Amilcar Vasconcello®, previously Minister of Livestock 
and Agriculture. The latter portfolio was taken over by 
Sefior Joaquin Aparicio.— -(Bank of London and Soutn 
America, Fortnightly Review) (Prev. rep. 14939 A 5 14762 A.) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — Israeli Withdrawal from Gaza 
Strip and Gulf of Akaba. - Political Developments. 

The Israeli forces in the Gaza Strip and the Sliarm-el- Sheikh 
area (the west coast of the Gulf of Akaba) were withdrawn on 
March 0-7, after the Foreign Minister of Israel (Mrs. Meir) 
had informed the U.N. General Assembly on March 1 that Israel 
\yas prepared to withdraw completely from these areas on the 
Inxsis of certain assumptions and assurances. The Gaza Strip 
and the Sharm-el-Sheikh area were taken over by the U.N. 
Emergency Force simultaneously with the Israeli withdrawal, 
and ah Egyptian Civil Governor was subsequently appointed 
fO< the Gaza Strip. Developments since the General Assembly’s 
resolution of Feb. 2 (see page 15857) are summarized below 
under cross-headings. 

Dr. Hammarskjdld’s Report to General Assembly. - 
Implied Rejection of Israeli Request for Guarantees. - 
Warning against Imposition of Sanctions on Israel. 

The Israeli representative at the U.N. (Mr. Eban, who is also 
Ambassador in Washington) presented an aide-mdmoire to 
Dr. Hamm arskj Old on Feb. 0 asking (1) for an assurance that 
Egypt would agree to “ mutual and full abstention of all 
belligerent acts by land, sea and air ” after the complete 
withdrawal of Israeli troops ; and (2) whether, on the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from the Sharm-el-Sheikh area, “the 
U.N. Emergency Force will be so deployed as to ensure freedom 
of navigation in the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Akaba until 
a permanent and agreed arrangement has been reached.” 

In a report submitted on Feb. 11 to the General Assembly, 
Dr. Hammarskjdld in effect rejected the Israeli request for an 
assurance of non-belligerency by Egypt before Israel withdrew 
behind the armistice lines. He pointed out, however, that any 
attempt by the General Assembly to impose “ collective 
measures ” (i.c. sanctions) against Israel might only introduce 
“ new elements of conflict ” into the situation. 

Referring to the aide-memoire prosontod by Mr. Kb an, the U.N. 
Secretary-General said that ho had aslced Mr. Kban ** whether, with 
regard to Gaza, It is understood by the Government of Israel that the 
withdrawal must cover elements of administration as well as military 
forces.” (This referred to the civilian administration set up by Israel 
in the Gaza Strip. 1 Clarification of this point, Ur. irammarskjtild 
added, was ” pre-requisite to further consideration o£ the Israeli 
atde-mtmoire” As regards the second point raised by Mr. Kban, the 
General Assembly’s resolutions had made it clear that UNKF units 
could only be stationed on the Gulf of Akaba with Egyptian consent. 
In this connexion Dr llammarskjdld said that he (the Secretary - 
General) considered it important “ to loam whether Israel itself 
consents In principle to the stationing of UNKF units on its territory,” 
In view of the fact that the Assembly’s resolutions stipulated that the 
UNKF should bo stationed “ on the armistice demarcation lino.” 

u Thus (Dr. llammarskjttld continued] it is still an open question 
whether Tsraol . . . accepts full implementation of the resolution 
which requires the withdrawal from the Gaza Strip of Israel’s civil 
administration and police, as well as of its armed forces. Further, 
it is still an open question whether Israel accepts the stationing of the 
UNKF on its sldo of the armistice line . . . Israel’s request for an 
assurance from Egypt concerning tho cessation of belligerent acts 
has been put forward while Israol itsolf, by continued occupation, 
maintains a state of belligerency which, in the case of Gaza, it lias not 
indicated Its Intention fully to liquidate.” 

Tho report went on to make tho following points : (X) the U.N. 
resolutions were designed at ensuring “ progress toward tho creation 
of peaceful conditions in tho area ” ; (2) as an initial step to this end, 
the resolutions required Israel to withdraw her forces behind the 
armistice lines ; (8) thereafter, the resolutions required both Egypt 
and Israel to observe the armistioe agreement scrupulously, so that 
each party would have “ seourity and freedom from fear of attack by 
the armed forces of the other.” As regards the last point, Dr. 
Hammarskjbld stated that the Egyptian Government had “ reaffirmed 
its Intention to observe fully the provisions of the armistice agree- 
ment ” and its '* desire to see an end to all raids and tnoursions aoross 
the armistioe line in both directions.” 

The report continued : " The relationship between the resolutions 
on withdrawal and on measures to be carried out after withdrawal 
affords the possibility of informal explorations of the whole field 
covered by the resolutions, preparatory to negotiations. Later, the 
results of suoh explorations may be used In negotiations . . , toward 
the peaceful conditions sought. However, such explorations cannot 
be permitted to Invert the sequence between withdrawal and other 
measures, nor to disrupt the evolution of negotiations toward their 
goal . . . Peaceful conditions in the Middle East must be created in the 
interest of all countries In the region and of the world community. 
The basio principles of the Charter must be asserted and respected in 
the same interest. Neither one of these imperative demands can be 
met at the expense of the other. The fulfilment of the one will make It 
easier to meet the other, hut . . . adherence to principle and law must 
he given priority and cannot be conditional. In the present case, 
efforts to meet the two requirements stated have so far been 
frustrated ...” 


In conclusion, Dr. Hammarsk j old commented as follows on the 
question of enforcing U.N. resolutions : te The Charter has given the 
Security Council means of enforcement and the right to take decisions 
with mandatory effect. No such authority is given to the General 
Assembly, which can only recommend action to member-governments, 
which, in turn, may follow the recommendations or disregard them. 
This is also true of recommendations adopted by the General Assembly 
within the framework of the * Uniting for Peace * resolution. However, 
under that resolution the General Assembly has certain rights 
otherwise reserved to the Security Council. Thus it can, under that 
resolution, recommend collective measures. In this case, also, the 
recommendation is not compulsory. 

“ It seems, in this context, appropriate to distinguish between 
recommendations which implement a Charter principle, which in 
itself is binding on member-States, and recommendations which, 
although adopted under the Charter, do not implement any such 
basic provision. A recommendation of the first kind would have 
behind it the fore© of the Charter, to which collective measures 
recommended by the General Assembly could add emphasis without, 
however, changing the legal character of the recommendation A 
decision on collective measures referring to a recommendation of the 
second kind, although likowiso formally retaining its legal character, 
would mean that tho recommendation is recognized by the General 
Assembly as being of such significance to the efforts of the U.N. as to 
assimilate it to a recommendation expressing an obligation estab- 
lished by tho Charter. If, m some case, collective measures under the 
‘ Uniting for Peace ’ resolution wore to bo considered, these and other 
important questions of principle would require attention. This may 
also be said of tho effect of such steps which, while supporting efforts 
to achiovo peaceful solutions, may perhaps, on tho other hand, be 
introducing now elements of conflict.” 

Mr. Dulles’s Memorandum to Israel. - Statement of U.S. 
Policy on Gaza and Gulf of Akaba. - Counter-Proposals 
by Israeli Government. 

The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, presented a memor- 
andum to Israel on Feb. 11 — in the form of a U.S. policy 
statement, previously approved by President Eisenhower — 
which (I) urged her to withdraw “ promptly and uncondi- 
tionally ” from the Gaza Strip so that the future of the area 
could be worked out by “ the efforts and good offices of the 
United Nations ” ; and (2) upheld the right of free navigation 
by all nations in the Gulf of Akaba, called upon Israel to with- 
draw from the entrance to the Gulf, and said that the U.S.A. 
was prepared to join with other countries to secure the right of 
“ free and innocent passage ” in the Gulf. It also called for the 
entry of the U.N. Emergency Force into the Gaza and Sharm- 
el-Sheikh areas after the withdrawal of Israeli forces. The 
memorandum was worded as follows : 

“ With respect to the Gaza Strip, it is the U.S. view that 
the General Assembly has no authority to require of either Egypt or 
Israol a substantial modification of the Armistioe Agreement, which 
gives Egypt the right and responsibility of occupation. Accordingly, 
wc believe that Israeli withdrawal from Gaza should be prompt and 
unconditional, leaving the future of the Strip to bo worked out 
through the efforts and good offices of the United Nations. We 
recognize that the area has been a source of armed infiltration and 
reprisals . , . and is a source of great potential danger because of the 
presence there of so large a number of Arab refugees. Accordingly, we 
believe that the U.N. Emergency Force should move into this area 
and be on tbe boundary between Israel and the Gaza Strip. 

“ With respect to the Gulf of Akaba and access thereto, the U.S.A. 
believes that tbe Gulf constitutes International waters and that no 
nation has tbe right to prevent free and innooent passage in tbe Gulf 
and through the Straits giving access thereto ... In the absence of 
some overriding decision to the contrary, e.g. by the International 
Court of Justice, the United States, on behalf of vessels of U.S. 
registry, is prepared to exercise the right of free and innocent passage 
and to join with others to secure general recognition of this right. 
It is of course clear that the enjoyment of free and Innocent passage by 
Israel would depend upon its prior withdrawal In accordance with 
the U.N. resolutions. The United States has no reason to assume 
that any littoral State would under these circumstances obstruct the 
right of free and innooent passage. The U.S.A. believes that the U.N. 
Emergency Force should move into the Straits area as the Israeli 
forces are withdrawn ...” 

In its reply (Feb. 15) the Israeli Government welcomed “ the 
affirmative approach of the United States to the question, of 
free navigation in the Gulf of Akaba and the Straits of Tiran,” 
hut emphasized that there were still no guarantees that Egypt 
would not reimpose the blockade in the Gulf after the Israeli 
withdrawal, or utilize the Gaza Strip as a base for future 
aggressive action against Israel. The Israeli aide-memoire 
stressed the fact that Egypt continued to regard herself as in a 
state of war with Israel, and that she had defied the United 
Nations for five years by banning Israeli shipping from the Suez 
Canal. The aide-memoire was worded as follows : 

”... The Government of Israel is conscious of tbe danger which 
would arise to the freedom of Israeli shipping in the Gulf and to peace 
in the area If Egypt were to resume occupation of the Straits of Tiran 
before a settlement. For many years Egypt has maintained restric- 
tions in the Suez Canal contrary to the Convention of 1888 and to the 
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decisions of tho Security Council. Those policies, together with 
corresponding restrictions in the Gulf of Aknba, have out Israel oit 
from her froodom of eommoreo with large parts of tho world ; have 
inflicted enormous losses and burdens upon Israel's economy ; and 
have constituted a danger to peace and security in tho Middle East. 

" Despite tho disapproval of tho United Notions and of the mari- 
time community, including tho U.B.A., no effective steps wore taken 
to ensure tho termination of these practices. Recent expressions of 
Egyptian policy give ample grounds for tho belief that, if no preventive 
measures are taken, the Egyptian restrictions in tho Gulf of Akaba 
and tho Straits of Tiran will be resumed, with eonseciuont poril both 
to Israel's national interests and to peace in tho area. 

“ To moot this danger, Israel supports tho suggestion that UNKF 
should movo into tho Straits as Israeli troops withdraw. But it holds 
that those units should ho stationed along tho western coast of tho 
Gulf of Akaba until a peace settlement is achieved, or until an agreed 
and permanent arrangement for freedom of navigation Is secured, 
bailing such an arrangement for the stationing of UNKF, tho Govern- 
ment of Israel suggests that a precise guarantee be afforded for the 
specific protection of Israel-bound shipping exorcising rights of 
passago in tho W traits and tho Gulf. 

“ The Gaza Strip, occupied during tho invasion of 1948, was never 
Egyptian territory. The Armistice Agreement under which Egypt 
occupied tho Strip was continuously broken by Egypt. In violation 
of the U.N. Charter and of the decision of tho Security Council against 
belligerency, Egypt conducted hostile acts against Israel. Those 
actions were based on a doctrine of * a state of war ' with Israel 
which Egypt still declines to relinquish, despite tho fact that this 
doctrine and any actions arising therefrom woro repudiated by tho 
Security Council in 1951. In those circumstances there is no basis for 
tho restoration of the stains quo ante in Gaza by tho return of Egypt to 
an area which she used exclusively for the purpose of establishing an 
aggressive base against Israel. 

“ Israel's stand on the Gaza question is influenced by throe 
problems : 

(1) Tho security of Israel, and especially that of Its villages and 
settlements in tho south and the Negev ; 

(2) Tho welfaro and economic situation of the local population ; 

(3) Tho problem of tho refugees. 

“ Israel Js prepared to make a supremo effort, to help raise tho 
standard of the residents of the area from tho fearful poverty which 
grew increasingly disastrous during the Egyptian occupation, tfho 
is prepared to make a contribution to a U.N. programme for settling 
tho refugee population of tho Gaza Strip. Israel's contribution, 
within this framework, will consist both in the payment of compensa- 
tion and In tho settlement of a part of the refugee population of Gnzn. 

“ In view of tho vital Importance of the Gaza problem and of the 
contribution envisaged by Israel toward Its solution, it is suggested 
that an effort be made to And a suitable arrangement which might be 
submitted to tho United Nations . . . Tho stops Immediately envisaged 
are tho withdrawal of Israeli forces and the discussion of a suitable 
relationship between tho U.N. and tho local and Israeli administrative 
services. Israel believes that It is nocossary to provent a recurrence 
of the turbulent conditions out of which the recent hostilities arose . , . 

“ While no context of withdrawal arises in tho case of the Suez 
Canal, tho Government of Israel emphasizes its hope for U.N. support 
In scouring Israel's rights under tho 1888 Convention, Tho U.N. has 
devoted groat effort to the clearance of tho tfuoz Canal for navigation 
... It is inconceivable that tho Canal cm bo opened by the U.N. 
and remain closed to any of Its momber-tftatos ..." 

In a statement on Feb. 17 from Thomusville (Georgia), where 
lie was on holiday, President Kiscnhower said that the U.S. 
Government believed that Israel had been provided “with the 
maximum assurances it can reasonably expect at this juncture 
or that can be reconciled with fairness to others.” The 
President appealed to Israel to withdraw from Gaza and the 
Gulf of Akaba u in accordance with the repeated demand of the 
United Nations,” and to 44 rely on the resoluteness of all 
Mends of justice to bring about a state of affairs which will 
conform to the principles of justice and international law and 
serve impartially the proper interests of all in the area.” He 
added that this u should provide a greater source of security 
for Israel than an occupation continued contrary to the over- 
whelming judgment of the world community.” 

The President's statement was issued after consultation with Mr. 
Dulles and Mx. Cabot Dodge (U.S. permanent representative at the 
U.N.), both of whom had flown to Thomasville for talks with the 
President. Mr. Dulles had had several meetings with Mr. Eban 
during the previous week. 

U.S. Congressional Opposition to Sanctions against 
Israel. - Statements by Senate Republican and 
Democratic Leaders. 

Prior to the developments described above, Mr. Dulles had 
stated at a press conference on Feb. 5 that the U.S. Government 
would give 44 very serious consideration ” to economic sanctions 
against Israel if the General Assembly called for them. Tins 
statement was strongly criticized by Senator William F. 
Knowland (Republican leader in the Senate), who demanded 
that the U.S.A. should not support U.N. sanctions against 
Israel unless the General Assembly was also prepared to take 
similar action against the U.S.S.R. for persistently ignoring 


the U.N. resolutions condemning Soviet aggression in Hungary. 
To punish Israel while “ sidestepping the larger aggression ” of 
the Soviet Union in Hungary, Senator Knowland declared, 
would be both “ immoral ” and 44 insupportable,” and would 
mean the application of a 1,4 double standard.” 

In a further statement on Fob. 7, Senator Knowland pointed out that 
nations which had demanded “ speed " in condemning Britain, 
France and Israel for thoir action in Egypt- had ” abstained from 
voting on tho resolutions aimed at stopping Soviet aggression in 
Hungary." lie added : “ Nations which failed to show tho slightest 
interest in applying either moral or economic sanctions against tho 
Soviet Union, which has failed to respect any of tho ton resolutions 
passed on tho Hungarian issue, now urge sanctions against Israel, 
which 1ms at least partially conformed to tho U.N, resolutions 
relative to tho Middle East. 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson (the Democratic leader in the 
Semite) sent* a letter to Mr. Dulles on Feb, 10 saying that he 
had been 44 disturbed ” by press reports that 44 serious considera- 
tion is being given in the U.N. General Assembly to imposing 
economic sanctions against Israel.” He added : 44 The U.N. 
cannot apply one rule for the strong and another for the weak ; 
it cannot organize its economic weight against the little State 
when it has not previously made even a pretence of doing so 
against the large States. I have seen no suggestions in the U.N. 
of the application of economic sanctions against the U.S.S.R. 
Israel has in large part complied with the directives of the 
United Nations ; Russia has not even pretended to be polite . . 

After pointing out that one of tho root causes of tension In tho 
Middle East had boon ** tho hostile activity against Israel on tho part 
of Egypt from tho GuzaStrip and tho throat of [hostile] activity in the 
Gulf of Akaba," Honator Johnson wrote : ” I think It is not un- 
reasonable for Israel to request guarantees by the U.N. that those 
attacks against her will not once more bo prevalent, once who has 
withdrawn her troops from those two areas. Yet I have seen no 
suggestion In tho U.N. that economic sanctions should ho applied 
against Egypt to force that State to agree to permanent, cessation of 
hostile activities from those areas." 

The Senate Democratic Policy Committee, meeting on 
Feb. 11), unanimously approved Senator Johnson's letter to 
the Secretary of State and called upon i > resident Kiscnhower 
to resist any United Nations attempt to impose sanctions 
upon Israel. 

President Eisenhower's Discussions with Senate Leaders. 
- The President's Broadcast. - Renewed Appeal to Israel 
to withdraw from Gaza and Gulf of Akaba. - Support 
for U.N. “ Pressure ” on Israel. 

President Kiscnhower, who had flown back to Washington 
from Georgia, had a conference at the White House on Feb. 20 
with 20 Republican and Democratic senators, headed respec- 
tively by Senator Knowland and Senator Lyndon Johnson. 
Vice-President Nixon, Mr. Dulles, and Mr. Cabot Lodge were 
also present at the talks. Both Senator Knowland and Senator 
Johnson reiterated their opposition to U.N, sanctions against 
Israel, and rc-stated the positions of their parties on this 
question. Senator Knowland also presented a memorandum 
urging that the U.S. A. should not take part In U.N, sanctions 
against Israel unless sanctions wort* also imposed on the Soviet 
Union, India, and Egypt for non-compliance with the U.N. 
resolutions on Hungary, Kashmir, and the Suez Canal 
respectively. 

In a subsequent press statement, Senator Knowland again 
denounced the " double standard of morality " in the United Nations 
whoroby sanctions wore envisaged against Israel, a small nation, but 
no such action was contemplated against the U.S.S.R, for its aggres- 
sion in Hungary ; against India for having annexed Kashmir in 
de (lance of the U.N, ; or against Egypt for her flvo-year defiance of 
the Security Connell's resolution calling upon her to open the Suez 
Canal to Israeli shipping. Ho disclosed that his memorandum (In the 
form of a proposed resolution to be submitted by the U.B.A, to the 
General Assembly) contained tho fallowing points : (1) the Assembly 
should reaffirm that all member-states wore obliged under the Charter 
to refrain from aggression and respect tho Assembly's resolutions ; 
(2) economic, diplomatic, and moral sanctions should bo applied 
against any mombor-tftato, " large or small," failing to comply with 
U.N. resolutions within 30 days of their adoption ,* (3) the Assembly 
should call on Israel to withdraw from tho Gaza Strip and the Gulf of 
Akaba, and these areas should be administered by the U.N, “ until 
(a) a majority of the members of tho General Assembly determine- 
that international peace and order would ho served by their with- 
drawal, or (b) a treaty of peace is entered into between Egypt and 
Israel, whichever is sooner" ; (4) a neutral belt, to be patrolled by 
UNFIT , should be established between Israel and her Arab neighbours 
until tho armistice agreements were superseded by a peace treaty." 

After the meeting between the President and the Congres- 
sional leaders, it was announced from the White House that 
the President would make a sound and television broadcast 
the same evening (Feb. 20) “on the present situation in the 
Middle East and the refusal of Israel to withdraw its forces,” 
The President spoke as follows in this broadcast : 
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“ ... In the four months since I talked to you about the crisis 
in that area [the Middle blast] the United Nations has made consi- 
derable progress in resolving somo of the difficult problems. Wo are 
now, however, faced with a fateful moment as the result of the failure 
of Israel to withdraw its forces behind the armistice lineB as contem- 
plated by the U.N. resolutions on this subject . . . When I talked to 
you last October [see page 152101 I pointed out that the U.S.A. fully 
realized that military action against Egypt resulted from grave and 
repeated provocations. But 1 said also that the use of military force 
to solve international disputes could not bo reconciled with the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations. I added that our 
oountry could not believe that resort to force and war would for long 
servo the permanent interests of the attacking nations, which were 
Britain, France and Israel . . . 

“ Since that time much has been achieved and many of the dangers 
implicit in the situation have boon avoided. Britain and Franco have 
withdrawn their forces from Egypt. Thereby they showed respect 
for the opinions of mankind as expressed almost unanimously hy the 
80 members of the United Nations. I want to pay tribute to tho 
wisdom of this action of our friends and allies. They made an 
immense contribution to world order. Also they put tho other notions 
of the world under an obligation to see to it that these two nations do 
not suffer by reason of their compliance with U.N. resolutions This 
has special application, I think, to thoir treaty rights to passage 
through tho Suez ( Janal . . , 

u The Prime Minister of Israel, in answer to a personal communica- 
tion, assured me early in November that Israel would willingly with- 
draw its forces if and when thoro should bo created a U.N. Force to 
move into the Suez Canal area. This Force was, in fact, created and 
has moved into the Canal area. Subsequently, Israeli forces were 
withdrawn from much of tho territory of Egypt which they had 
occupied. However, Israeli forces still remain outside tho armistice 
linos. They aro at tho mouth of tho Uulf of Akaba, which is about 100 
miles from tho nearest Israeli territory* They are also in the Gaza 
Strip which, by tho armistice agreement, was to bo occupied by Egypt. 
Those facts create the present crisis. 

“ Wo aro approaching a fateful moment when cither wo must 
recognize that the U.N. is unable to restore peace in this area, or 
the U.N. must renew with incroasod vigour its efforts to bring about 
the Israeli withdrawal. Repoatod but so far unsuccessful efforts have 
boon made to bring about a voluntary withdrawal by Israel, Those 
efforts have been made by the U.N., tho tJ.H.A. , and other member- 
states. Equally serious efforts have boon made to bring about 
conditions designed to ensure that IP Israel will withdraw in response 
to tho repeated requests of the U.N., thoro will then bo achieved a 
greater security and tranquillity for that, nation. This moans that the 
U.N. would assort a determination to see that in the Middle East 
thoro will bo a greater degree of justice and compliance with inter- 
national law than was tho case prior to tho events of last October and 
November. 

“ A U.N. Mmorgoney Force, with Egypt’s consent, entered that 
nation’s territory in order to help maintain tho ooaso-flro which tho 
U.N. called for on Nov. 2. The Hoorotary-GonoraJ, who ably and 
devotedly servos tho U.N., has recommended a mimbor of measuros 
which might bo taken by tho U.N. and its Hmorgoney Force to assuro 
for tho future avoidance by oithcr side of belligerent acts. Tho 
General Assembly, by an overwhelming vote, adopted on Feb. 2 a 
pertinent resolution. It was to tho effect that, after full withdrawal 
of Israel from the Gulf of Akaba and Gaza, tho UNEF should bo 
placet! on the Egypt! un-Israeli armistice lines to assuro the scrupulous 
maintenance of the arm 1st loo agreement. Also the General Assembly 
called for the Implementation of other measures proposed hy tho 
Secretary -General ; these embraced the use of UNEF at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Akaba, so as to ensure non-belligerency in the area. The 
United States was a co-sponsor of this resolution [and] thus sought to 
ensure that Israel would, for tho future, enjoy its rights under tho 
armistice and under international law. 

“ In view of tho valued friendly relations which tho United States 
has always had with Israel, I wrote to Primo Minister Ben-Gurion on 
Feb. 3. I recalled his statement to mo of Nov. 8 to the offeot that 
Israeli forces would be withdrawn under certain conditions, and I 
urged that, in view of the General Assembly resolutions of Feb. 2, 
Israel should complete tho withdrawal. However, tho Prime Minister, 
in his reply, took the position that Israel would not evacuate its 
military forces from tho Gaza Strip unless Israel retained the civil 
administration and tho police. This would ho in contradiction to 
the armistice agreement. Also, tho reply said that Israel would not 
withdraw from tho Gulf of Akaba unless freedom of passage was 
assured, 

“ In a further effort to moot the views of Israel In these respects, 
Secretary of State Dulles, at my direction, gave to tbe Government of 
Israel on Fob. U a statement of U.S. policy. It pointed out that 
neither the U.S.A. not tho U.N. had authority to impose upon the 
parties a substantial modification of the armistice agreement, which 
was freely signod hy both Israel and Egypt. Nevertheless, the U.S.A., 
as a member of tho U.N., would seek such disposition of the U.N. 
Emergency Force as would assure that the Gaza Strip could no longer 
be used as a source of armed infiltration and reprisals. The Secretary 
of State orally informed tho Israeli Ambassador that the U.S.A. 
would be glad to urge and support also some participation by the 
United Nations, with the approval of Egypt, in the administration 
of the Gaza Strip . . . 

“ With reference to passage into and through the Gulf of Akaba, 
we expressed the conviction that the Gulf constitutes international 
waters and that no nation has the right to prevent free and 


innocent passage in the Gulf. We announced that the U.S.A. was 
prepared to exercise this right itself and to join with others to secure 
general recognition of this right. 

“ The Government of Israel has not yet accepted as adequate 
insurance of its own safety after withdrawal the far-reaching U.N. 
resolution of Feb. 2, plus the important declaration of U.S. policy 
made by our Secretary of State on Feb. 11. Israel seeks something 
more. It insists on firm guarantees as a condition to withdrawing its 
forces of invasion. 

“ This raises a basic question of principle. Should a nation which 
attacks and occupies foreign territory in the face of U.N. disapproval 
he allowed to impose conditions on its own withdrawal ? If we agree 
that armed attack can properly achieve the purposes of the assailant, 
then I fear we will have turned back the clock of international order. 
Wo will, in effect, have countenanced the use of force as a means of 
settling international differences and through this gaming national 
advantages. I do not myself see how this could be reconciled with 
tho U.N. Charter. The basic pledge of all members of the U.N. is that 
they will settle their international disputes by peaceful means and 
will not use foroe against the territorial integrity of another State. 

“ If the U.N. once admits that international disputes can be settled 
by using force, then we will have destroyed the very foundation of the 
Organization, and our best hope of establishing a world order. That 
would be a disastor for us all. I would, I feel, be untrue to the 
standards of the high office to which you have chosen me if I were to 
lend the influence of the United States to the proposition that a 
nation whioli invades another should be permitted to exact conditions 
for withdrawal. 

“ Of course, we and all the members of the U.N. ought to support 
justice and conformity with international law. The first Artiole of 
tho Charter states the purpose of the U.N. to he * the suppression of 
acts of aggression or other breaches of the peaoe and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and In conformity with justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes.’ But it is to 
be observed that conformity with justice and international law are to 
ho brought about by * peaceful means.’ Wc cannot consider that the 
armed invasion and occupation of another country are ' peaceful 
means ’ or proper means to achieve justice and conformity with 
international law. 

M We do, howovor, believe that upon the suppression of the present 
act of aggression and breach of the peace, there should be a greater 
effort hy tho U.N. to secure justice and conformity with International 
law. Peaoe and justice are two sides of the same coin. Perhaps the 
world community has been at fault in not having paid enough atten- 
tion to this basic truth. The U.S.A., for its part, will vigorously seek 
solutions of tho problems of the area In accordance with justice and 
international, law. And wo shall in this groat effort seek the associa- 
tion of othor lilco-mindod nations which realize, as we do, that peace 
and justice are in the long run inseparable. 

“ But the U.N. faces Immediately the problem of what to do next. 
If It docs nothing, if it accepts tho ignoring of Its repeated resolutions 
calling for the withdrawal of invading forces, then it will have 
admitted failure. That failure would be a blow to the authority and 
Influence of the U.N. In the world, and to the hopes which humanity 
places in the U.N. as the means of achieving peace with justice. 

“ I do not believe that Israel’s default should he ignored because 
the U.N. has not been able effectively to carry out its resolutions 
condemning tho Soviet Union for its armed suppression of the people 
of Hungary. Perhaps this is a case where tho proverb applies that 
two wrongs do not make a right. No one deplores more than I the 
fact that the Soviet Union ignores the resolutions of the United 
Nations. No nation is more vigorous than is the U.S.A. in seeking to 
exert moral pressure against the Soviet Union, which by reason of Its 
size and power, and by reason of its veto in the Seourity Council, 
is relatively impervious to other types of sanction. The U.S.A. and 
other free nations are making clear by every means at their command 
the evil of Soviet conduct in Hungary. It would be indeed a sad day 
if the United States ever felt that it had to subject Israel to the same 
type of moral pressure as is being applied to the Soviet Union. 

“ There can, of course, he no equating of a nation like Israel with 
one like the Soviet Union. The people of Israel, like those of the 
United States, are imbued with a religious faith and a sense of moral 
values. We are entitled to expect, and do expect, from such peoples 
of the free world a contribution to world order which unhappily we 
cannot expeot from a nation controlled hy atheistic despots. 

“ It has been suggested that the U.N. actions against Israel should 
not be pressed because Egypt has in the past violated the armistice 
agreement and international law. It is true that both Egypt and 
Israel, prior to last Ootober, engaged in reprisals In violation of the 
armistice agreements. Egypt Ignored the U.N. in exercising belli- 
gerent rights in relation to Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Akaba. However, such violations constitute no justification 
for the armed invasion of Egypt by Israel which the U.N. Is now 
seeking to undo. 

** Failure to withdraw would be harmful to the long-term good of 
Israel. It would, in addition to its injury to the United Nations, 
jeopardize the prospects of the peaceful solution of the problems of 
the Middle East. This could bring incalculable ills to our friends and, 
indeed, to our nation itself. It would make infinitely more difficult 
the realization of the goals which I set out in my Middle East 
message of Jan. 5 to Congress [see 15305 A] seeking to strengthen the 
area against. Communist aggression, direct or indirect* . ,m\ 
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“ The United Nations must not fail. I believe that, in the interests 
o f peace, the tl.N. has no choice but to exert pressure upon Israel to 
comply with the withdrawal resolutions. Of course, wo still hope that 
the Government of Israel will see that its best immediate and long- 
term interests lie in compliance with the U.N., and in placing its 
trust in the U.N. resolutions and in the declaration of the U.H.A. with 
reference to the future, 

“ Egypt, by accepting the six principles adopted hy the Security 
Council last October in relation to the Suez Canal [see 15252 A], bound 
itself to free and open transit through the Canal without discrimina- 
tion, and to the principle that the operation of the Canal should be 
insulated from the politics of any country. We should not assume 
that, If Israel withdraws, Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping from 
using the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Akaba, If, unhappily, Egypt does 
hereafter violate the armistice agreement or other International 
obligations, this should bo dealt with firmly by the society of nations. 

11 The present moment Is a grave one, but we arc hopeful that 
reason and right will prevail. Since the events of last October and 
November solid progress has boon made In conformity with the U.N. 
Charter. There Is the cease-fire ; the forces of Britain and Franco have 
been withdrawn ; tlxo forces of Israel have been partially withdrawn ; 
the clearing of the Canal nears completion. When Israel completes its 
withdrawal it will have removed a definite block to further progress. 

« Once this block is removed, there will be serious and creative 
tasks for the U.N. to perform. There needs to ho respect for the right 
of Israel to national existence and internal development. Complicated 
provisions ensuring the effective international use of the Bnoz Canal 
will need to he worked out in detail. The Arab refugee problem must 
be solved. As I said in my message to Congress on Jan. 5, it must bo 
made certain that all the Middle East Is kept free from aggression mid 
Infiltration. Finally, all who cherish freedom, Including ourselves, 
should help the nations of the Middle East to achieve their just 
aspirations for improving the well-being of their peoples.” 

The President’s broadcast— which was widely regarded as a 
direct appeal to the American, people over the heads of the 
Congressional leaders— was criticized by many prominent 
Americans, including cx-President Truman, Mr, George Meany 
(head of the A.F.L.-C.I.O., representing 15,000,000 American 
workers), and Democratic leaders. 

Mr. Truman, while sympathizing with President Eisenhower In 
the difficult problems he had to faco, said that the President had In 
effect outlined a policy of 44 wo can't Interfere with strong nations 
but we can make small ones behave.” Mr. Meany said that any move 
for U.N, sanctions against Israel would bo “ a travesty of Justice,” 
and declared that American labour could not understand “ how our 
country over got manoeuvred into the impossible position ” of 
siding In the Middle East with the Russian and Egyptian dictator- 
ships, “ whloh are the real throat to peace,” against the democratic 
State of Israel. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Reply to President Eisenhower. - 
Insistence on Guarantees for Israel in the Gaza Strip 
and Gulf of Akaba. 

In a speech to the Knenaet in Jerusalem on Feb. 21, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion reiterated that Israel would not withdraw from 
Gaza and the Gulf of Akaba without adequate guarantees for 
the free navigation of her shipping in the Gulf and the security 
of her territories contiguous to the Gaza Strip, The Prime 
Minister of Israel also replied to President Eisenhower’s 
broadcast, his speech being as follows ; 

“ Undoubtedly the United Nations is still far from perfect and wo 
have grave and bitter complaints against It which arc not confined to 
the last few days. But we will not on that account reject this greet 
world organization. The vision which is personified In the U.N. Is the 
vision of our Prophets, and the principles on which it is based are tho 
principles of peace, justice, and equality among nations. Those 
principles are no loss preolous to us than to any other people in the 
world . . . 

“ For the first time In eight years we have ensured freedom of 
passage for Israel and other nations in the Titan Straits. Israel has 
announced its readiness to withdraw her Army from the shores of tho 
Straits as soon as free navigation Is assured, either by the stationing 
of the U.N. Force on the Straits until peace Is concluded between 
Israel and Egypt, or In some other way. The Egyptian Government 
proclaims night and day that as soon as it has the power It will not 
permit the passage of Israeli shipping either In the Suez Canal or in 
the Tiran Straits. Israel dare not unconditionally abandon tho 
defence of her rights and security in the Straits, 

«* Israel is entitled to free navigation through the Tiran Straits by 
international law. Israel ships voyaged through these Straits ovor 
3,000 years ago, in the days of King Solomon. Israel has no need and 
no desire to occupy the desolate coastal strip, but she cannot withdraw 
from the area without effective security guarantees that the Egyptian 
dictator’s acts of violence against her shipping, which the U.N. 
tolerated for years, will not he repeated. 

“ Egypt cannot enjoy the benefits of the [armistice] agreement, 
which for years she has been trampling underfoot, for the purpose of 
re-establishing in the Gaza Strip her base for aggression, murder and 
sabotage against Israel. No matter what may happen, Israel will not 
submit to the restoration of the status quo In the Strip ... She is 
prepared to withdraw her military forces from the area ... but ... It 
should he made certain that Egypt will not return to the area either 
directly or indirectly. The United Nations and Israel should arrive 


at an agreed settlement which will guarantee security for Israel and 
her settlements in the south and the Negev, provide for tho rehabilita- 
tion of the permanent residents [of the Gaza Strip] impoverished 
during tho period of Egyptian occupation, and pave tho way for a 
U.N. solution to the refugoo problem . . . 

“Tho Government of Israel has declared that Israel does not 
consider herself in a state of war with Egypt and Is prepared to sign a 
treaty of non-aggression whloh shall prohibit all acts of hostility on a 
basis of mutuality. Tho Government has decided to make a further 
effort to roach ' an understanding with tho U.B. Government. 
Ambassador Khan will convey our position to tho American Govern- 
ment. We hopo the door Is not closed to further discussion. 

“ Yesterday the President of the United States told the American 
people that tho U.N. should exert pressure on Israel to withdraw from 
tho Gaza Strip and tho western shore of the Gulf of Akaba. In spite 
of tho painful feelings aroused hy some of tho President’s words, I 
cannot forget for a moment that President Eisenhower Is not only 
tho elected leader of tho American nation but one of tho most Illus- 
trious men of our generation, who headed tho forces responsible for 
tho destruction of the most monstrous and terrible regime in human 
history. 

“ President Eisenhower’s letter a fortnight ago, containing tho 
same demand ho uttered yesterday in his message to his peoplo, 
placed me under a groat moral pressure, for I was keenly conscious of 
the personality ami standing of the writer, if I was compelled to 
reply as I did, I did so only under a still stronger compulsion ; the 
pressure of my conscience as a man and a Jew, Huh pressure of tho 
justice for which my peoplo are fighting, and tho absolute certainty 
that justice is tho source of the strength and survival of my people — 
a small and poor member of tho family of nations, a people that has 
suffered ignominy and persecution for centuries because of its refusal 
to deny its faith and its vision of its future, 

“ It was not with a light heart that X gave the answer I did to the 
President of tho U.H.A*, but out of a deep sense of responsibility- - 
the orusliing responsibility that rests on the representatives of this 
small nation In its hard and bitter struggle for survival against the 
many who seek to destroy it. 

“In my reply I tried to explain to the President that we have no 
intention of holding tho coastal strip of tho Hindis for a single 
unnecessary moment, and that all we are asking is security for our 
froodom of navigation in the Hindis, of which wo were robbed by the 
piratical actions of the Egyptian dictator without tho U.N. lifting a 
finger to prevent those acts of piracy. I also Informed him that wo 
are ready to withdraw our military forces from Gaza without delay, 
and that we are Interested In appropriate arrangements with Huh U.N. 
to safeguard peace and stability in the Btrip, economic rehabilitation 
for the residents, and a bettor hop© for tho refugees. 

“ In bis speech the President rightly declared that the U.N. must 
from now onward make a greater effort to safeguard International law 
and Justice. Those words clearly imply that up till now the U.N. has 
not adequately clouo its duty In tlds respect ■ , . For eight years the 
U.N. has permitted acts of hostility— boycott, blockade, and murder 
—by tho Egyptian Government against Israel. Does it not follow 
from what the President said that lids wrong should now be put right 
without delay by the U.N. and that Israel should be assured of peace, 
security, end tho observance of her rights on land, sea and in the air 1 
If the U.N. rights this wrong, it would immediately solve all the 
problems that trouble the President, as well as ourselves, in 
connexion with tho Straits and the Gaza Strip. And the question of 
compliance or non-oompliance on Israel’s part will not arise at all. 
Israel’s right to peace and security is no less valid than Egypt's right 
to war and destruction , , . 

“ We shall continue to believe in the conscience of humanity, We 
appeal to tho American Government and to all friends of pence and 
justice in tho world to stand by our side and help to secure for the 
people of Israel their right to sovereign equality, peace, and security.” 

After a prolonged debate in emergency session, the Kn&mt 
adopted a resolution on Feb. 25 (bv 72 votes to 20) approving 
Mr, Bcn-Gurion’s declaration and “ re-stating the principles of 
January 28 ” [i.e. the declaration made by Mr. Ben-Gurion on 
that date and the Israeli proposals presented to the U.N. 
on Jan. 24— see page 15855], In replying to the debate, 
Mr. Ben-Gurion said inter alia that Israel desired recognition of 
her right to defend her shipping in the Gulf of Akaba if it 
were attacked ; that she would be ready to accept the proposal 
that a U.N, Commission should investigate the situation in 
the Gaza Strip and make recommendations ; and that U.N, 
sanctions against Israel, if imposed, “ should not deter us from 
insisting on our just and vital demands,” Mr. Ben-Gurion did 
not elaborate on the proposal for a U.N, Commission in the 
Gaza Strip, but it was believed that he was referring to a 
Canadian plan for a U.N. body to act in that area (see below). 

Prior to those developments, mass demonstrations and rallies had 
been held throughout Israel on Feb. 9 In support of tho Government’s 
stand In Insisting on guarantees before withdrawing from the Gulf 
of Akaba and the Gaza Strip, In Jerusalem, Tel- Aviv, Haifa, 
Tiberias, and other centres, and In agricultural settlements and 
villages from Galilee to the Negev, hundreds of thousands of people 
attended open-air meetings at whloh resolutions were passed pledging 
full support tor the Government, and affirming the people's resolution 
to stand fast in the face of any sanctions whloh might be Imposed 
against Israel. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Eban, who had returned to Israel for consul- 
tations, flew back to Washington on Feb. 22 with “ instructions 
and clarifications ” which, he told press correspondents, were 
aimed at bringing about “ a constructive and fair solution.” 
After a meeting with Mr. Dulles on Feb. 24, it was announced 

(1) that Mr. Dulles had “ clarified certain points ” in the U.S. 
memorandum presented to Israel on Feb. 11 ; (2) that Mr. 
Eban would “ communicate urgently with his Government ” 
and would also see I)r. Ilammarskjold ; and (8) that it was 
hoped that “ out of these discussions a solution will be found 
consistent with the principles of the United Nations.” 


Afro-Asian Resolution for Sanctions against Israel. - 
Postponement of U.N. Assembly Debates. - Canadian 
Four-Point Plan for Middle East Settlement. - Proposed 
U.N. Administration for Gaza Strip. 

Prior to the developments described above, the U.N. 
General Assembly, at the request of the U.S. delegation, had 
postponed its debate on the Middle East on three occasions — 
Feb. 12, Feb. 15, and Feb. 20 — in the hope that Israel would 
agree to withdraw from the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Akaba as 
requested by President Eisenhower and the U.S. Government. 
On Feb. 22, however [i.c. after President Eisenhower’s broad- 
cast and Mr. Bcn-Gurion’s reply thereto], the Lebanese Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Malik, presented a resolution, co-sponsored by 
five other Asian and Arab nations (Afghanistan, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Pakistan, and Sudan), which (1) condemned Israel for 
non-compliance with earlier U.N. resolutions ; (2) called upon 
all U.N. memhcr-States “ to deny all military, economic, or 
financial assistance to Israel ” ; (8) requested them to “ provide 
the Secretary-General with information on the implementation 
of the resolution ” ; and (4) asked Dr. Hammarskjftld “ to 
report on the implementation of the present and previous 
resolutions of the General Assembly.” 

During the next few days there were almost continuous 
private consultations between the delegations at the U.N. on 
the Middle East question. Whereas the Afro-Asian group was 
attempting to enlist the necessary support (i.e. two-tliirds of 
the General Assembly) for the sanctions resolution, a group of 
“ uncommitted ” nations headed by Canada were attempting 
to work out a compromise which would ensure Israel’s com- 
pliance with U.N. resolutions without invoking sanctions 
against her, which were regarded as injudicious and fraught 
with grave consequences. 

Tho French and Netherlands Governments made It clear during 
this period that they would not participate in any form of 
sanctions against Israel, while tho Australian Minister for External 
Affairs (Mr. Casey), In a statement on Feb. 21 shortly after President 
Eisenhower’s broadcast, said that sanctions against Israel would be 
“ unlust, provocative, and probably ineffective.” After pointing out 
that Egypt had persistently defied the U.N. for five years, Mr. Casey 
declared that there could “ not he one criterion tor Israel and another 
for Egypt,” adding that 44 no fair-minded person ” could oxpect 
Israel to withdraw from Gaza and Rharm-el-Bhoikh without ossuranoes 
against renewed Egyptian aggression in those areas. 

The British Oovommont’s attitudo had been defined in the 
following statement made by the Prime Minister (Mr. Macmillan) on 
Fob. 25 to the House of Commons : “ W© believe that the Gaza 
Htrlp should )>e evacuated by Israel. We equally believe that it 
should be made a U.N. responsibility and that U.N. forces should be 
stationed there. Wo behove that tho Israeli forces should retire from 
the western shore of tho Gulf of Akaba. We equally believe that, 
coupled with that withdrawal, it should be made clear beyond a 
peradventure, both by the U.N. and by the leading maritime 
countries, that they regard access to this waterway as free to the 
world. Tims w© should achieve a solution whioh would be fair to all 
and would contribute toward an ultimate settlement of the many 
problems of an area where poaoo and stability are of vital importance 
to the world.” 


When the General Assembly resumed its debate on Feb. 20, 
Mr* Lester Pearson (Canadian Minister for External Affairs) 
made a strong plea for the U.N. to bring about a lasting settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli dispute. In particular, he called for 
the building-up in the Gaza Strip of a U.N. civil administration 
in co-operation with Egypt and Israel. After stressing that the 
U.N. had u reached the point of no return and that there 
could be no question of reverting to the conditions which 
existed before October last, Mr. Pearson put forward the 
following four-point plan : 

(1) There Should be a " firm pledge ” by Israel and Egypt to 
observe scrupulously all tho provisions of the 1949 Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

(2) The Secretary-General and the Commander of UNEF should 
make arrangements with the Governments concerned for the deploy- 
ment of UNEF on the armistioe demarcation line. This deployment 
would he for the sole purpose of putting the Foroe in a position : 


(a) To assume certain duties of the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organization ; 

(b) To assist in preventing incursions, raids and retaliatory attacks 
across tho armistice line in either direction ; 

(c) To maintain, peaceful conditions on both sides of the line. 

(3) It should be “ agreed and affirmed that there should he no 
interference with innocent passage through, nor any assertion of 
belligerent rights in, the Straits of Tiran. The withdrawal of Israeli 
troops fron Sharm-ol- Sheikh should he followed by the entry of 
UNEF into the area to assist in maintaining peaceful conditions and 
preventing confiiot, in accordance with the purposes laid down by the 
Assembly for tho U.N. Force. 

(4) The establishment of a U.N. oivil administration for the Gaza 
Strip in co-operation with Egypt and Israel. 

After commenting that the fourth point was “the most 
complicated and difficult of the arrangements to be decided,” 
Mr. Pearson spoke as follows on the problems of the Gaza Strip 
and the solution which his Government proposed : 

“ From the U.N. standpoint this is the key issue : how to provide 
seourity on both sides after the Israeli withdrawal . . . The problem is 
two -fold, and requires for its solution Egyptian, Israeli, and U.N. 
action. What, then, should be the nature of this action 1 

“ First in priority, and essential to all other steps, Israel should 
withdraw from the Gaza Strip in accordance with the previous 
decisions of tho Assembly. At the same time, the Assembly should 
provido for effective U.N. action to ensure that the area would not 
be used as a base for raids and incursions against Israel after its 
withdrawal . . . Immediately the Israeli forces leave, the UNEF 
should enter. As the Armistioe Agreement limits Egyptian forces 
to * defensive ’ elements only, as the UNEF will already be deployed 
along the armistice line, and as the Strip is so narrow, the Government 
of Egypt should not envisage the return of her armed foroes to this 
area after the Israeli troops have withdrawn. 

“ So far as the civil administration of tho territory is concerned, 
the position is more difficult and oomplioated. Legally, under the 
Armistice Agreement the oivil administration is to be Egyptian and 
not Israeli. But there are important practical considerations whioh 
qualify this legal position and which cannot be ignored in the replace- 
ment of the present administration. It is perfectly clear that we 
should not simply command the Israeli oivil administration to depart 
in a night. Anyone who believes this is possible should study oarefully 
tho roport of the Dlreotor of the U.N. Relief and Works Agenoy 
(UNRWA) on the Agenoy’s operations in the Gaza Strip and ponder 
upon the situation which exists in that area. We have here an ex- 
tremely explosive situation, whioh could very easily get out of control. 
In tills tiny area are crowded over 200,000 refugees and a much 
smaller native population. They are hitter and frustrated ; adminis- 
tered hy strangers, rebellious, riven by frictions, and in a mood, I 
have no doubt, to erupt in violenoe and bloodshed once firm control 
Is removed. There has already been more than enough murder in the 
Gaza Strip, and the U.N. cannot be indirectly responsible for more . . . 

” Provision, therefore, must be made for a peaceful transition from 
Israeli administration to something no less strong and effective and 
at the same time more generally acceptable. Such a transition can be 
effected only by negotiation, and such negotiation can only he con- 
ducted by direct agents of the United Nations. There is no sense in 
pretending that, under present circumstances, it could be undertaken 
between Egyptians and Israelis alone. The good offices of a third 
party must be interposed, and this can only be the United Nations. 

“ This is all the more desirable because, after Israel’s withdrawal, 
the U.N. should, in agreement with Egypt, aocept responsibility to 
the maximum possible extent tor establishing and maintaining 
effective civil administration In the territory ; in fostering economic 
development and social welfare ; and in maintaining law and order. 
UNRWA Is already there, with an experienced and efficient adminis- 
trative nucleus. The U.N. could also provide other help through the 
U.N. technioal assistance machinery, the resources of its Secretariat, 
and expert consultants recruited for specific purposes. In this way 
there would be built up in Gaza, In co-operation with Egypt and 
Israel, a U.N. civil administration. 

u To co-ordinate and make effective arrangements to this end, the 
Secretary-General might appoint a U.N. Commissioner for Gaza. 
Working with the Commander of UNEF and the Director of UNRWA, 
and after consultation with Egyptian and Israeli representatives as 
well as with refugee and other local Arab leaders, he could arrange to 
bring about with all possible speed the replacement of the present 
Israeli oivil a dminis tration of the area. In this way, and perhaps in 
this way only, we shonld be able to effect the withdrawal of Israel 
with order and speed, and In such a manner as to proteot the interests 
of the inhabitants, and of both Egypt and Israel as well ...” 

The principal speaker in the ensuing debate was M. Sobolev 
(U.S.S.R.), who announced that the Soviet Union would 
support sanctions against Israel because the Security Council 
had been “ paralysed by the veto ” on the Middle East 
question. In the course of his speech M. Sobolev bitterly 
attacked the “Eisenhower doctrine” for the Middle East, 
alleging that the United States was raising the issue of freedom 
of navigation in the Gulf of Akaba with the intention of 
stationing U.S. naval forces there. The U.S. delegate took n6 
part in the debate, but demands for sanctions against Israel 
were voiced by Czechoslovakia, Syria, and other C ommun ist 
and Arab countries. 
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Israeli Decision to withdraw from Gaza Strip and 
Sharm-el-Sheikh. - Mrs. Meir’s Statement to General 
Assembly. - Assumptions for Withdrawal from Gaza. 

When the General Assembly met again on March 1 , Mrs. Meir 
announced that Israel was prepared to withdraw “ completely ” 
from the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Aloiba. She emphasized 
that Israel’s withdrawal from the Gaza Strip would be based 
on the following assumptions ; 

“ (1) That on Israel’s withdrawal the UNEJF will be deployed in 
Gaza, and that the take-over of Gaza from the military and (Milan 
control of Israel will be exclusively by the U.N* Emergency Force. 

“ (2) It is further Israel’s expectation that tho United Nations will 
be the agency to bo utilized for carrying out such functions as 
* safeguarding Hfo and property in the area by providing effective and 
efficient police protection ; guaranteeing good civilian administration; 
assuring maximum assistance to the U.N. refugee programme ; and 
fostering the economic development of the territory and Us people.’ 

** (3) It is further Israel’s expectation that tlio above-mentioned 
U.N. responsibilities in the administration of Gaza will be fnain- 
tained for a transitory period from the take-over until thoro is a peace 
settlement, to be sought as rapidly as possible, or a definitive agree- 
ment on tho future of tho Gaza Strip. It is tho position of Israel that 
if conditions are created in the Gaza Strip which indicate a return to 
the conditions of deterioration which existed previously, Israel would 
reserve its freedom to act in defence of its rights.” 

As regards the Gulf of Akaba, Mrs. Meir declared that Israel 
was ready to withdraw immediately from the Sharm-el-Sheikh 
area “ in the confidence that there will be continued freedom of 
navigation for international and Israeli shipping in the Gulf 
and through the Straits of Tiran.” 

After expressing gratification that the loading maritime Powora 
had. supported freedom of navigation in the Gulf of Akaba, and giving 
an assurance that Israel would do nothing to impede free- and innooont' 
passage in tho Gulf by ships of Arab countries bound to Arab ports or 
other destinations, Mrs. Meir declared : 

« Israel is resolved on behalf of vossols of Israel registry to exercise 
the right of free and innocent passage, and is prepared to Join with 
others to secure universal respect of this right. Israel will protect 
ships of its own flag exorcising the right of froo and innocent passage 
on the high seas and in international waters. Interference by armed 
force with Israel ships exorcising froo and innooont passage in the 
Gulf of Akaba and through the Straits of Tirnn will ho regarded by 
Israel ns an attack entitling her to exorcise lier inherent right of 
self-defence under Article 51 of the Charter, and to take all such 
measures as are necessary to ensure the froo and innocent passage of 
her ships in the Gulf and the Straits.” 

In the course of her speech Mrs. Meir said that Israel’s decision to 
withdraw from the Gulf of Akaba had been greatly influenced by 
President Elsenhower’s declaration (in his broadcast of Fob. 20) : 

“ We should not assume that if Israel withdraws, Egypt will provent 
Israeli shipping from using the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Akaba.” 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.), after welcoming the Israeli 
decision, expressed bis Government’s view that the assumptions 
mentioned by Mrs. Meir did not make Israel’s withdrawal 
44 conditional.” He added : “ For the most part, the [Israeli] 
declarations constitute, as we understand, restatements of what 
has already been said by this Assembly or by the Secretary- 
General in his reports, or hopes and expectations which seem 
to us not unreasonable in the light of the prior actions of this 
Assembly.” 

Mr. Lodge expressed tho view that the future of tho Gaza Strip 
must, from a juridical standpoint, “be worked out within tlio frame- 
work of the Armistice Agreement,” as had boon pointed out by Dr, 
Hammarskjbld. The U.S. Government believed that the U.N. and 
its subsidiary bodies could play a “ useful role ” in this matter, and 
that this role “ could usefully continue until there is a definitive 
settlement respecting the Gaza Strip or some final agreement between 
the parties.” As regards the Gulf of Akaba, Mr. Lodge reiterated that 
the U.S. Government, In the absence of some overriding decision to 
the contrary (e.g. by the International Court), was “ prepared, on 
behalf of vossols of U.S. registry, to exercise the right of free and 
innocent passage and to join with others to secure general recognition 
of this right.” 

After stressing that there would be no basis for either party to the 
Armistice Agreement to assert or exercise any belligerent rights onoo 
Israel had withdrawn from the Gaza Strip and Sharm-el-Sheikh, 
Mr. Lodge concluded : “ We have reached a turning-point in the long 
efforts of the U.N. to bring order and stability to this troubled area 
in the Near East. We have heard Israel’s announcement that it 
will- respond to the call of the General Assembly for withdrawal. It 
is now incumbent upon all members of the U.N., and particularly 
those directly concerned, to give their full oo-operation In carrying 
out the measures proposed by the Secretary- General and endorsed 
by the General Assembly.” 

In the Assembly s further debate on March 1, and also on 
March 4-5, the principle of free navigation in the Gulf of 
Akaba and the Straits of Tiran was upheld by Commander 
Noble (U.K.), M. Georges-Picot (prance), Mr. Lester Pearson 
(Canada), and, the representatives of Australia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, Denmark, Norway 


and Sweden. Eight of these countries (tho U.Iv., Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Italy, Norway, Sweden and Portugal) 
also favoured a de facto U.N. regime in the Gaza Strip until a 
lasting settlement had been reached. On the other hand the 
Soviet, Indian, Iraqi and Colombian delegates opposed a U.N. 
administration for Gaza and also spoke against, the view that 
the Gulf of Akaba and Straits of Tiran must automatieally be 
regarded as international waterways. Dr. Fmvzi (Egypt), in a 
short statement, said that the U.N. expected “ full and honest ” 
implementation of Israel s decision to withdraw. 

Dr. Hammars k j fild, in a statement to tlio Assembly on March 5, 
pointed out that “ important and difficult administrative problems ” 
would arise “In tho present phase of U.N. efforts.” Ho added: 

« Whether they can ho fully resolved on the basis of tho authority 
already granted to the Heeretary- General will • . . depend partly on 
tho willingness of the parties and of the Assembly itself to give Its 
previous decisions practical interpretation,” 

• President Eisenhower sent a letter to Mr. lkm-Oimon on 
March 2 expressing “dee]) grn till cation ” nfc Israeli decision 
to withdraw ; recognizing that u this decision has not been an 
easy one ” ; and expressing his conviction that “ Israel will 
have no cause to regret having conformed to the strong 
sentiment of the world community as expressed in the various 
U.N. resolutions relating to withdrawal.” 

On tho previous day (March 1) Mr. Dulles luui given awmrnwKW to 
tho representatives of nine Arab nations in Washington that the 
U.S. A. had made “no promises or ooiuwhIoiih whatsoever ” to Israel 
to secure her agreement to withdraw from Gaza and the Gulf of 
Akaba. A State Department announcement said that Israel's with- 
drawal ” would ho predicated wholly upon the decisions of the 
General Assembly, tho reports of tho Hoerotary-General, and the 
public position of tlio United States, notably the position expounded 
by President Eisenhower in his address of Feb. 20.” 

Mr. Ben-Gurlon defends Decision to withdraw from 
Gaza and Gulf of Akaba. - Votes of Confidence in Israeli 
Parliament. 

After a four-hour emergency meeting of the Israeli Cabinet 
on March 2, Mr. Eban was instructed to obtain further 
“clarifications” of the U.S. Government’s position on the 
future of the Gaza Strip. No official statement was issued, but 
a spokesman of the Israeli Foreign Ministry explained that 
concern was fell at the speech made by Mr, Lodge to the 
General Assembly [see above] not so much at the things 
he said but at the things he left unsaid.” In particular, 
Israel had expected Mr. Lodge to make it clear that the U.S, A. 
would support a U.N, administration in the Gaza Strip and 
oppose Egypt’s return to the area, but Mr. Lodge had given no 
definite assurances on these points. The spokesman added 
that no serious disagreements existed with regard to Israel’s 
withdrawal from the Sharm-el-Sheikh area, 

A further emergency Cabinet meeting was held on March lb 
after which it was announced that the Cabinet had “heard 
reports on the latest talks of our representatives with the 
Governments of the United States and Frauee” and had 
considered a letter sent by the American Ambassador to 
Mr. Bcn-Gurion. 

Tho Jerusalem Correspondent of The Timm commented as follows : 
“ It Is understood that the assumptions put forward by Mrs, Meir In 
her address to tho General Assembly, especially those affecting the 
Gaza Btrip, had received the full approval of Mr. Dalles, who had 
agreed that thoro should bo ‘ International rule in Chum without the 
Egyptians.’ Mr. Lodge’s statement Unfit his Government believed 
tho future of the Gaza Strip must he 1 worked out within the frame- 
work of the armistice agreement ’ was taken her© [In Israeli as 
oontradlotlng the agreement on this (most Ion reached between the 
American Secretary of State and tho Israel Ambassador.” 

Apart from the widespread dissatisfaction at what was felt 
to he the ambiguity of Mr. Lodge’s statement, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion’s position was further complicated by the fact that two 
parlies in his coalition government, the left-wing Mapam and 
Ahdut Avoda, had expressed their opposition to Israeli’s 
withdrawal from the Gaza Strip on the basis of the “ assump- 
tions ” set forth by Mrs. Meir. It was felt by the two parties 
that these “ assumptions ” had lost all their validity in conse- 
quence of the statment made by Mr. Lodge, and that Israel 
was therefore not justified in withdrawing her civilian adminis- 
tration from the Gaza Strip until firm assurances had been 
given, that Egypt would not return to the area. 

On March 4, however, Mr, Bcn-Gurion issued personal orders 
for the “ full and prompt ” withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
the Gaza and Sharm-el-Sheikh areas, and instructed the Israeli 
Chief of Staff (General Dayan) to meet the TIN. Commander 
(General Burns) at Lydda to discuss the withdrawal and the 
simultaneous entry of UNEF into the evacuated areas. 
Although Mr, Ben-Gurion issued these instructions on his 
personal responsibility, and without formal Cabbie t approval, 
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it was understood that he had telephoned his Cabinet colleagues 
beforehand and had seen the leaders of the Mapam and Ahdut 
Avoda parties. Demonstrations protesting at the withdrawal 
and demanding the resignation of the Government broke out in 
Jerusalem on the same day, several arrests being made after 
clashes between the police and demonstrators, who were mainly 
of the right-wing Heruth (nationalist) party. 

In a speech to the 1 Knesset on March 5, Mr. Bcn-Gurion 
defended his decision to order an immediate withdrawal, and 
also defended the Sinai campaign undertaken in October last. 
At the end of the debate (March 6) three censure motions 
against the Government were defeated by large majorities : 
(I) a Heruth motion of no-confidence, defeated by 81 votes to 
25 ; (2) a motion by the General Zionist (conservative) party 
calling on the Government to halt the withdrawal, defeated by 
85 votes to 25 ; and (8) a Communist motion condemning the 
Sinai campaign, defeated by 104 votes to six. The Mapam and 
Ahdut Avoda parties voted with the Government on all three 
divisions. 

After recalling the largo Egyptian arms supplies from the Com- 
munist countries, Egypt's “ enormous arms superiority " over Israel, 
and the tripartite military pact concluded in the autumn of 1956 
between Egypt, Syria and Jordan, whoso rulers “ oponly declared 
that they could now choose the timo to wipe out Israel/' Mr. Bon- 
Gurion strossed that the Sinai campaign had become ** a condition 
for our very survival, an notion in solf-defonco in accordance with 
Article 51 of the U.N, Charter." " In the course of five days," he 
added, “ we defeated three Egyptian divisions in Sinai and the Gaza 
Strip, destroyed all the fedayeen bases, and destroyed or captured 
large quantities of Egypt’s armament. The Sinai operation was 
essential, justified, and worthwhile if only for this reason ... It was a 
campaign of deliverance, for it saved Israel from a direct and 
immediate danger, crippled the enemy's aggrossive capacity for no 
short poriod, and in my opinion inflicted a heavy blow on the prestige 
of the Egyptian dictator ..." 

Mr. Bcn-Gurion emphasized that the Sinai campaign had 
succeeded in bringing the following facts before world opinion : 
(a) that Israel had “ acted not as aggrossors but in self-defence, and 
that it was Egypt which for eight years carried out belligerent 
operations against us " ; ( b ) the fedayeen danger and the Egyptian 
dictator’s aggressive plans"; and (c) "the vital importance of free 
passage in the Gulf of Akaba and the Than Straits." “ Four months 
ago," he continued, " only a few people were aware of the very 
existence of the Straits. Little by little public opinion throughout 
the world came to understand the importance of the Straits for the 
shipping not only of Israol but of the nations in general, and our right 
under international law to free passage In this international watorway 
, . . Most of the free democracies have overwhelmingly rooognizod our 
right to freedom of passage, and the importance in general of shipping 
In the Gulf and the Straits . . . This is an asset of groat value that wo 
have won as a by-product of the Sinai operation . . . 

" A second point which we have succeeded in bringing before 
world public opinion in those four months Is the danger of tho fedayeen 
. . . What fedayecn activities spread over seven years — more than 
8,000 raids on Israel between 1949 and tho end of 1956 — could not 
do (for daily acts of sabotage and individual aots of murder were no 
sensation for tho world Press) was done in tho oourse of the past 
months, thanks to tho repercussions of the Sinai operation. 

" Wo cannot congratulate ourselves on having won over the whole 
of world public opinion. Almost the whole Soviet bloc has perse- 
vered In its hostility to Israel. The Indian Government, too, showed 
a strange and regrettable indifference to Israel’s just claims. But In 
several Asian countries, including even a few Moslem countries, there 
was considerable understanding and sympathy for Israel’s attitude, 
although for obvious reasons this was not openly expressed ..." 

Mr. Bon-Gurlon went on to give a lengthy review of the discussions 
with the U.S. Government and the position maintained by Israel 
throughout tho preceding weeks. The speech made by Mr. Cabot 
Lodge at tho U.N. on March 1 had " aroused grave conoern," and 
this concern had not been ** entirely erased " by the letter he [Mr. 
Ben-Gurion] had received from President Eisenhower on Maroh 2. 
Turning to what he described as " the favourable and unfavourable 
aspects " of Israel’s decision to withdraw from the Gaza Strip and 
Sharm-ol-Sheikh, Mr. Ben-Gurion spoke as follows : 

" In regard to Gaza, we have declared that we are evacuating on 
the assumption that tho U.N. Administration will remain in the 
Strip until a peace settlement, and we said that we would reserve 
our freedom of action if there Is a return to the conditions which 
existed previously. The President of the U.S.A. and the representa- 
tives of other States approved this assumption in various terms. 
But In spite of all this, I must state that there is no certainty and no 
dear and authoritative undertaking that the Egyptians will not 
return or he restored, whether as a civilian administration or through 
military occupation, relying on the excuse of the Armistice Agreement. 

** My heart is with the border settlements of the Negev, who 
heard with anxiety of the decision to withdraw. But I must shatter 
an illus ion whioh has taken root among many of us : the Gaza Strip, 
under any regime and any administration, is a source of trouble so 
long as the refugees have not been resettled elsewhere. Anyone who 
speaks of the Gaza Strip without understanding the complications 
and dangers arising out of the composition of the population is 
living in a fool's paradise ... I was certain, all along that the least 


harmful and dangerous regime for Gaza would he a joint regime of 
Israel and the United Nations. The worst possible regime would of 
course be an Egyptian rGgime. But even an Israeli administration 
alone, or a U.N. administration alone, would involve greater dangers 
than a joint U.N.-Israel regime, until a solution of the refugee problem 
and a peace settlement with Egypt are achieved . . . 

“ As for the Straits, there is no express U.N. decision that the 
UNKF must remain until a peace settlement and safeguard free 
passage . . . On the other hand, there is the declaration of all the 
principal maritime States that the Gulf of Akaba Straits are an 
international waterway and that all nations have the right to free 
passage. These States will exercise their right to free passage and 
send their ships to Elath. They have in addition taken note of our 
declaration that if our right to free passage is violated by force, 
Israel will dofend herself by force under Article 51 of the Charter. 
Several States also expressly recorded their recognition of our rights 
in. this connexion. 

“ Our occupation of Sharm-el-Sheikh has not been in vain ... It 
has aroused tho public opinion of the world, especially in the great 
maritime countries in Europe, America and Australasia, to a recognition 
of the groat importance of the Gulf of Aka-ba, not only for Israeli 
shipping and trade but also for international shipping and trade. 
The maritime powers are no longer content to be dependent entirely 
on tho mercies of the Egyptian dictator. If the maritime powers keep 
the promises they made in tho Assemblv, the Gull of Akaba will 
bocome an International waterway not only in theory but also in 
fact. Elath will become a port of International importance. And 
when a pipeline, larger than the one we have just laid from Elath to 
Beersheba, is constructed, and when a railway is built to Elath, the 
entire geo-political position of Israel will be transformed and broad 
horizons will bo opened for economic development in the Negev and 
the economic independence and progress of Israel." 

In conclusion, Mr. Ben-Gurion said that there was “ one more 
reason, more decisive than any of the others," which had influenced 
him in agreeing to Israel’s withdrawal. “ The problem of Israel’s 
security," he declared, ** has become a question of conscience for very 
many Scates, and we were urged to give the family of nations the 
opportunity to face this moral test — namely, to prevent the renewal 
of the blockade and the murderous attacks on Israel. Illustrious 
statesmen have publicly admitted that tho U.N. has not fulfilled its 
obligations towards Israel ... Wo fought against the double standard 
adopted by the United Nations, and this struggle woe not in vain. 
The President of the U.S.A. has assumed a moral responsibility 
toward Israel, and many other nations have made statements whioh 
involve a moral commitment . . . But what was decisive for me was 
the needs of security and Immigration, the hope of the development 
of the Negev, and a free outlet to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
For this reason, although I am keenly aware of the dangers and the 
drawbacks involved in the settlement we have made, I do not hesitate 
to advise the Knesset and the people of Israel to accept it." 

Israeli Forces withdraw from Gaza Strip and Sharm-el- 
Sheikh. - Take-over by U.N. Emergency Force. 

After discussions at Lydda on March 8-4 between General 
Burns and General Dayan, the Israeli forces began to withdraw 
from the Gaza Strip on March 0, the withdrawal being com- 
pleted on the following day. Israeli civilian administrators were 
also withdrawn from the area at the same time. The Sharm-el- 
Sheikh area on the west coast of the Gulf of Akaba was 
evacuated by Israeli forces on March 8. Sixty-five Arab families 
in the Gaza Strip abandoned their homes and left with the Israeli 
forces rather than remain under Egyptian administration ; they 
had previously applied for permission to live in Israel and had 
been granted asylum there. 

Prior to withdrawing from the Gaza Strip, the Israeli 
military authorities had imposed a curfew following an out- 
break of Arab terrorism (see below) in which fire had been 
opened on a train near Rafah and on several Israeli military and 
police vehicles. After the U.N. Force had taken over the Gaza 
Strip and sealed it off from Israel, General Bums announced 
that the curfew would remain in force and issued orders that no 
Arabs were to carry weapons or explosives. Israeli frontier 
settlements such as Nahal Oz, which had been free from terrorist 
attacks since the Sinai campaign, reimpdsed precautionary 
measures against fedayecn raids for the first time since October, 
night guards being restored and searchlights re-wired on the 
perimeter of the settlements. 

The UNEF took over control in the Gaza Strip without 
incident, the area being occupied by some 2,600 Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Indian and Colombian troops who had 
been stationed at El Arish since mid- January. In the desolate 
Sharm-el-Sheikh area, a Finnish rifle battalion took over from 
the departing Israeli forces. Before evacuating Sharm-el- 
Sheikh the Israelis had completed the destruction of Egyptian 
pillboxes and gun emplacements, and had put out of action the 
two 6-in. naval guns with which the Egyptians controlled the 
shipping channel through the Straits of Tiran. The island of 
Tiran, on which the Egyptians had no permanent installations, 
was left untouched. [The entrance to the Gulf of Akaba is 
"commanded by two small islands, Tiran and Sanafir, respec- 
tively under Egyptian and Saudi Arabian sovereignty.! * 
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The tot Israeli vessel to pass through the Gulf of Ababa sinoo 
tho withdrawal from Sharin-ol-Hhoikh --the freighter Quern of Sheba 
-Bailed through tho Than Stake on March 18 without incident 
en route, for MaaHawa (Eritrea). On March 25 tho 3,500-ton I) an in h 
cargo ship Brigitte Toft arrived at 10 lath with a general cargo after a 
similarly uneventful passage through tho Straits. 

Disturbances, during which TT.N. troops were forced to use 
tear-gas and lire over the heads of several hundred Arab 
demonstrators, broke out in Gaza on March 10 shortly after 
General Burns had appointed Colonel Carl Ingholm (a Dane) as 
Military Governor of Gaza and chairman of a live-man com- 
mittee of prominent Gaza residents empowered to supervise all 
civil affairs. The rioters, apparently taking this appointment 
as an indication of prolonged U.N. administration, demonstrated 
outside U.N. headquarters in Gaza for the return of the 
Egyptian administration, waving portraits of President Nasser 
and banners bearing pro-Egyptian slogans. After stoning 
U.N. vehicles and trying to break into U.N. headquarters, they 
dispersed when Danish and Norwegian troops lired warning 
shots over the heads of the crowd. An Arab demonstrator was 
accidentally killed by a bullet, General Burns issuing a state- 
ment expressing his deep regret at the incident. 

General Latif appointed Egyptian Civil Governor of 
Gaza. - Curfew imposed in Gaza Strip. 

Colonel Hatem, the Egyptian Director-General of Informa- 
tion, announced in Cairo on March 11 that President Nasser 
had appointed General Hasson Abdul Latif as Administrative 
Governor of Gaza [i.e. Civil Governor] with immediate effect. 
The statement also said (l) that the Egyptian Government had 
protested to Dr. Haminarskjold against the “ infringement by 
IJNEF of the duties defined for if by the United Nations ” 
and its “ firing at civilian inhabitants in the Gaza Strip ” ; 
(2) that Egypt had only agreed to the presence of l I.N. troops 
in the Gaza Strip u within the limits fixed by the U.N. — 
namely, to enforce the cease-fire and follow up tile withdrawal 
of the aggressor forces behind the armistice lines ” ; and (8) 
that Egypt u cannot accept that UNBF should perform any 
functions other than these.” 

The Egyptian allegation that U.N. troops had fired on 
civilians in Gaza was denied in toto by the ollicial IJNEF 
spokesman m Gaza, who added that the administrative 
councils of Gaza, Rafah, and KImn Yunis were working with 
the U.N. Command. Dr. Ralph Bunchc (the U.N. Assistant 
Secretary-General), who had arrived in Cairo the same day for 
discussions with President Nasser (see below), also described 
the Egyptian allegation as completely untrue, pointing out 
that IJNEF units had u used tear-gas by hand and fired shots 
in the air to disperse crowds trying to break through the fence 
of the headquarters building.” He expressed deep regret that 
one of the demonstrators had been accidentally killed in these 
incidents. 

General Latif arrived in Gaza with his staff on March 13, 
and on the following day issued a statement declaring that 
“the Egyptian administration was in power in Gaza with 
effect from my arrival.” On March 20 General Latif ordered a 
curfew from 10 p.m. to 4 a.m, in Gaza and on the main road 
between Gaza and Rafah (in the south of the Strip), and 
forbade the population to approach within 800 metres of the 
armistice demarcation lines. 

The appointment of General Latif as Civil Governor of Gaza was 
accompanied by renewed anti-Israeli attacks in the Egyptian press 
and radio, coupled with reaffirmations of Egypt’s sovereignly over 
the Gaza Strip and the Straits of Tiran. Cairo Radio declared on 
March 13 that any “ attempt to transform the international police 
force at Gaza into troops of occupation ” would be “ contrary to tho 
spirit of U.N. decisions,*’ while the “ Voice of the Arabs ” station 
said on the same date that “ the Gulf of Akaba will be closed to Israeli 
ships and our commandos (fedayeen) will continue to sow terror 
in Israel.*' 

Israeli Reactions to Egyptian Return to Gaza. - Warning 
by Mr. Ben-Gurion. - Outbreaks of Fedayeen Terrorism. 

The entry of General Latif and his staff into the Gaza Strip 
aroused intense indignation in Israel, where it was felt that the 
U.S. Government, in sanctioning an Egyptian re-entry into the 
area, was acting in a manner incompatible with its assurances. 
In a statement to the Knesset on March 18, Mr. Ben-Gurion 
emphasized that Israel would feel herself justified in using 
military force if there was any return to the status quo ante in 
the Gaza area and a resumption of fedayeen raids. 

After declaring that Israel “ reserves her freedom of action in ease 
the Egyptians return to the Strip, which never belonged to them and 
is of use to them only for the purpose of attacks and threats against 
Israel," Mr. Ben-Gurion added : “If the time comes when that 
action is appropriate and necessary, the Government of Israel will 
not, of course, give prior notice of its intention.*’ He emphasized that 
Israel hud not departed from the assumptions on which she consented 


to withdraw from Gaza and tho Gulf of Akaba-- one of which was that 
the UNEF should remain in tho Gaza Strip until an agreed settlement 
had been worked out, and that the Egyptians would not exorcise 
control in the area. 

From mid-February onwards fedayeen terrorist activities 
had occurred from time to time both in the Gaza Strip and 
across the border in Israel, as described below. 

Renewed fedayeen attacks on road and rail traffic occurred on 
Fob. 13, when live Israeli soldiers were wounded when their vehicle 
struck a road-mine near Rafah, and on Feb. 10, when the railway line 
between Rafah and Khan Yunis was dynamited as a train was 
passing through the southern sector of the Gaza Strip. Some damage 
was done to tho track but the train was able to proceed. Further 
incidents occurred inside Israel on March 10, when the driver of a 
motor-vehicle and a passenger were seriously Injured by a road-mine 
just across the frontier from the Gaza Strip, and on March 27, when 
throe persons were wounded when a band of fedayeen, ambushed a 
lorry in tho Negev, some 40 miles north of Elath. 

The Israeli curfew in the Gaza Strip (referred to above) was 
Imposed on March fl after a flaro-up of fedayeen activity in which an 
Israeli soldier wa,s killed, two others wounded, Israeli Army and 
police vehicles ambushed, and a train attacked with hand-grenades 
and automatic lire. An Arab “ collaborationist ” was also killed In 
these attacks, which occurred during tho Israeli withdrawal from ( 5a.zn. 

A band of masked fedayeen had attempted on Feb. 27 to kidnap 
the Arab chairman of the Rafah Municipal Council (llaj Hhlhta 
/Ai’Urub), who had publicly praised the Israeli civil administration 
in tho Gaza Strip and had expressed the hope that the Egyptians 
would not return. Ilaj Hhlhta succeeded in escaping from his captors 
after they had broken into ills homo and tried to abduot him. The 
Israeli authorities described the raiders as Negroes, pointing out that 
tho fedayeen gangs included a number of Egyptian Negroes among 
their members. Throats to take “ vengeance M on Arabs who had 
“ collaborated ” with tho Israeli administration had previously been 
made by the “ Voice of the Arabs ” radio on several occasions. 

Six armed Arab Infiltrators attempting to make their way from 
Jordan to tho Gaza Strip across Israel were killed on March 2 after 
interception by an Israeli military patrol. 


Mrs. Meir’s Visit to Washington for Talks with Mr. 
Dulles. - U.S. Assurances to Israel. 


Mrs. Meir Hew to Washington on March 15 for conversations 
with Mr, Dulles, breaking her journey in Baris on March 10 for 
talks with M. Mollet, the French Prime Minister, and M. Pineau, 
the Foreign Minister. On her arrival in Washington, Mrs. Meir 
told press correspondents that the presence of an Egyptian 
military staff in Gaza was regarded as a dangerous threat to 
Israel, and that her Government would consider the matter in 
the light of her conversations with the U.S. Secretary of State. 

A joint communique^ was issued on March 18 by Mrs. Meir 
and Mr. Dulles stating that they had discussed “various 
aspects of the present situation in the Middle East, particularly 
developments in the Gnza Strip following the Israeli with- 
drawal in accordance with U.N. resolutions.” The com- 
munique went on : 


im-fc*. ivuhv expressed nor deep concern at the return of Egypt to 
Gaza, tho ro-ostablishment of its control therein, and the reduction of 
tho responsibilities of tho U.N. In tho Gaza area. She pointed out the 
gravity with which Israel viewed this situation, and emphasized that 
it was contrary to tho assumptions and expectations expressed by 
her and others in the U.N. on March l and subsequently. Hhe also 
expressed her anxiety at reports and statements envisaging restric- 
tions against Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal and tho Gulf of 
Akaba, and tho maintenance of belligerency by Egypt. 

“Secretary Dulles reaffirmed that U.S. policy with respect to these 
matters continued to be as publicly expressed, notably in the speech 
of Mr. Cabot Lodge in the General Assembly on March 1 and in 
tho President’s lotter of March 2 to Prime Minister Ben-Gurion. 


“ The Secretary said that the U.S.A, was concerned with current 
developments and was in close touch with the U.N. Secretary- 
General and other members of the United Nations. He said that the 
U.S.A, would continue to use it® Influence in seeking the objectives of 
peace and tranquillity, and the avoidance of any situation which 
would negate tho great efforts which had been made by the world 
community to settle the current disputes In accordance with the 
principles of the U,N. Charter. 


xno Boorexary saw that the U.S.A. stood Urmly by the hopes and 
expectations it had expressed with regard to . , , the exercise of the 
responsibility of the U.N, in Gaza, fro© and Innocent passage In tho 
Straits of 1 Iran by ships of all nations in accordance with inter- 
national law, and the settlement of tho Suez Canal problem In aooor- 
danoe i with the six principles adopted by the Security Council and 
accepted by Egypt. A common readiness was expressed for continued 
consultation on these matters.” 


Dr. Hammarskj bid’s Visit to Cairo. - Discussions with 
President Nasser. 

Dr. Hammarskjbld visited Cairo from March 21-26 for 
discussions with President Nasser and other leaders of the 
Egyptian Government. Although there was no fixed agenda, 
it was understood tnat the talks dealt with the problems of the 
Gaza Strip, the Gulf of Akaba, and the Suez Canal. Before 
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leaving New York for Cairo, Dr. Hammarskjdld had said that 
his talks with President Nasser would be “ exploratory ” and 
for the purpose of “ clarification of pending questions to the 
extent that is possible at this stage.” 

Dr. Buncho, who had arrived in Cairo some time beforehand, also 
had talks with President Nasser and was present at some of the 
conversations between Dr, TTanmiamkjold and the Egyptian President. 
In a press statement in Cairo on March 13, Dr. Bnnche described his 
meeting with President Nasser as “ friendly and helpful/’ and said 
that he had told Colonel Nasser the the U.N. would give “ Cull 
co-oporation ” to the now Egyptian civil administration in Gaza. 
Dr. Buncho also said that the U.N. had no intention of interna- 
tionalizing the Gaza Strip ; that UNEF had the basio responsibility 
of preventing conflicts between the two parties by establishing itself 
on the armistice lines ; and that moat UNEF units wore now deployed 
in this manner. During his visit to the Middle East Dr. Buncho 
visited the Gaza Strip for talks with General Burns. 

In a statement to the General Assembly on March 8, Dr. 
Hammarskjold reported Israel’s “ full compliance ” with tne 
U.N. resolution of Feb. 2 calling for her withdrawal to the 
armistice lines. He added that he would now devote his atten- 
tion to the father step envisaged in the U.N. resolution — 
namely, u action which would ensure progress toward the 
creation of peaceful conditions in the area.”— (U.N. Information 
Centre, London - dimes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times - Now York Herald Tribune - 
Le Monde, Paris - Israel Government Press Office, Jerusalem) 
(Prev. rep. Middle East, 15353 A.) 

A. BULGARIA - SOVIET UNION - ALBANIA. — 
Soviet-Bulgarian Talks in Moscow, - Soviet Economic 
Aid to Bulgaria. - Bulgarian Uranium Supplies for the 
U.S.S.R. - Bulgarian-Albanian Talks. 

A Bulgarian Government delegation, headed by the Prime 
Minister, M. Yugov, visited Moscow from Feb. 15-21 for talks 
with Marshal Bulgannin and other Soviet leaders. 

A joint, statement Issued on Feb. 20 spoke of the “ further develop- 
ment and strengthening of all-round co-oporation between the two 
countries ” ; reaffirmed their allegiance to the Warsaw Troaty ; and 
doclarcd that both Governments would continue their efforts to 
establish a collective security system In Europe. The Bulgarian 
Government was “ entirely in agreement with the declaration of the 
Soviet Government on the maintenance of peace and security in the 
Middle East and on non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
countries in that area/’ and also expressed its full support for the 
Soviet proposals on disarmament. The statement emphasized that 
both countries were interested in “ maintaining friendly good- 
neighbourly relations among all the Balkan countries based on 
the peaceful settlement of disputes, the widening of contacts, and 
mutual trust.” 

On the same date Bulgaria and the Soviet Union : 

(1) Signed an economic co-operation agreement under which the 
U.S.S.R. granted Bulgaria a 200, 000, 000-rouble long-term loan for 
the construction of fertilizer, load, and zinc factories, and also under- 
took to give technical assistance in. the construction of these plants. 
In return, Bulgaria agreed to continue to sell uranium ore to the 
Soviet Union at a " fair and mutually beneficial price,” profits from 
these sales to bo used for the improvement of the Bulgarian uranium 
mines. 

(2) Agreed to prepare a three-year trade agreement for the period 
1958-60, to bo signed in June or July next. 

(3) Agreed to conclude in the near future an agreement on the 
building and repair of ships for the Soviet Union in Bulgarian ship- 
yards during the same throe-year period. 

(4) Arranged to draft long-term plans for complementary agricul- 
tural development up to 1070, particularly for increasing the produc- 
tion and export of Bulgarian fruit and vegetables to the Soviet Union, 
and of Soviet grain and cotton to Bulgaria. 

M. Yugov and other Bulgarian Ministers had previously 
visited Tirana from Jan. 28-29 at the invitation of the Albanian 
Government. An official communique stated that the talks 
with Albanian leaders had been held “ in a spirit of friendship 
and complete mutual understanding ” ; that they resulted in 
“ complete identity of views on all the international questions 
reviewed ” ; and that the Bulgarian Government had agreed 
to grant Albania a long-term credit on “ favourable terms ” 
during the period 1956-00. The amount and terms of the credit 
were not given. — (Bulgarian Legation Press Office, London) 
(Prev. rep. Soviet Aid to Bulgaria, 14768 C.) 

B. MONGOLIA. — Chinese Economic Aid. 

An agreement was signed in Ulan Bator on Aug. 29, 1956, 
under which the Chinese People’s Republic undertook to 
provide economic aid to the Mongolian Republic totalling 
160,000,000 roubles during the four-year period 1956-59. The 

S ame envisaged the construction in Mongolia of a 
n textile mill, a paper mill, a plywood factory, glassworks, 
a vegetable farm, a stadium, and other facilities. 

(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 12492 A.) 


C. NEPAL. — Friendship Treaty with Communist 
China. - Recognition of Chinese Sovereignty over Tibet. - 
Chinese, Indian and U.S. Economic Aid for Nepalese 
Five-Year Plan. - Creation of Planning Commission. 

A treaty of friendship and trade between Nepal and the 
Chinese People’s Republic, under which Nepal recognised 
Chinese sovereignty over Tibet, was signed at Khatmandu on 
Sept. 20, 1956. The treaty replaced an agreement concluded 
in 1856 under which the Dalai Lama had paid an annual 
tribute of 10,000 rupees to the King of Nepal ; this tribute, 
however, had been m abeyance since 1953, when the Dalai 
Lama discontinued payment. 

The Nepalese Prime Minister, Mr. Tanka Prasad Acharya, 
paid a goodwill visit to China immediately after the treaty had 
been signed. During his stay in Peking, wnere he arrived on 
Sept. 26, 1956 he had discussions with Mao Tse-tung, Chou 
En-lai, and other Chinese leaders, and on Oct. 7 signed a joint 
statement with Mr. Chou En-lai. 

The statement recalled the " traditional friendship and close ties 
existing from anoient times between China and Nepal ” ; reaffirmed 
the Fivo Principles ( Panch Sila) as the basic principles guiding their 
mutual relations ; pledged the two countries to “ continue to develop 
their traditional economic and trade relations on the principles of 
equality and mutual benefit ” ; and expressing the wish to strengthen 
cultural ties between China and Nepal. 

On the same day (Oct. 7) the Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Trade (Mr. Yeh Chi-chun) and the Nepalese Ambassador in 
Peking signed an economic aid agreement under which China 
undertook to contribute 60,000,000 Indian rupees (£4,400,000), 
over a period of three years, toward the cost of Nepal’s five- 
year plan — 20,000,000 rupees in cash, payable in two equal 
instalments during 1956-57 and 1957-58, and 40,000,000 rupees 
in machinery, equipment, and other commodities. 

The agreement (the text of which was published in Khatmandu 
on Nov. 3, 1956) laid down that China would not send technicians to 
Nepal, and that Nepal would be free to use the money and materials 
as she wished. It also provided for the granting of foreign exchange 
facilities to Nepalese traders in Tibet under the rules of the Bank of 
China. It was announced in Khatmandu on Feb. 3, 1957 (during a 
visit by Mr. Chou En-lai to the Nepalese capital) that the first cash 
Instalment of 10,000,000 rupees had been received. 

The Government of India had previously announced in 
August 1950 that it was willing to provide financial aid for 
Nepal’s five-year plan to the extent of 100,000,000 rupees, most 
of which would take the form of technical assistance and 
agricultural produce. 

It was stated that negotiations were In progress on two projects, 
sponsored jointly by India and the U.S. A. for road development and 
expansion of railway track in Nepal — India contributing up to 
25 per cent of the cost in the form of technical help and personnel, 
and the U.S. A. providing the equipment. The Indian Finance 
Minister, Mr. Krishnamachari, stated on Deo. 11 that India had 
agreed to meet 25 per cent of the expenditure, subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 8,250,000, on the project for converting the narrow-gauge line 
from Raxaul (India) to Amlokhganj (Nepal) into metre-gauge, and 
extending the line to Hitaura (Nepal). 

A Planning Commission was set up by the Nepalese Govern- 
ment in January 1957 to implement the country’s five-year 
economic development plan [see 14716 A], the total cost of 
which was estimated at 830,000,000 rupees (£24,750,000). 
In addition to Indian aid of 100,000,000 rupees and Chinese aid 
totalling 60,000,000 rupees, the U.S.A. had promised 80,000,000 
rupees for the execution of the plan. — (Indian High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, London - The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, 
Madras - Times) (Prev. rep. 14417 B 5 14716 A.) 

D. BRAZIL.— Purchase of U.S. Surplus Farm Products. 

An agreement was signed in Washington on Dec. 31, 1956, 
under which Brazil purchased surplus farm products from the 
United States to a total value of $138,700,000. 

The commodities covered were 1,800,000 metric tons of wheat and 
wheat flour (§111,000,000) ; 15,000 metric tons of lard ($5,000,000) ,* 
dairy produots ($2,200,000) ; and 4,000 metric tons of vegetable oil 
($1,500,000). The purchase price included $19,000,000 for freight. 

It was stipulated that the wheat and flour would be delivered over 
a three-year period and the other produots within six months, 
payment being effected by Brazil either in U.S. dollars or in cruzeiros. 
About 85 per cent of the cruzeiro payments would he re-lent by the 
U.S. A. to finance long-term Brazilian development projects (primarily 
hydro-eleotric power and railway development), and the balance 
reserved for U.S. Government expenditure in Brazil. 

The agreement— the second largest of its kind made by the 
U.S.A. — led to a protest by Argentina, which is one of Brazil’s 
traditional wheat suppliers. A protest in principle was also 
made by the Canadian Government. — (New York Times - 
Brazilian Government Bulletin - Bank of London and South 
America) (Prev. rep. U.S. Loan, 15*34 A 5 U.S. Surplus 
Farm Products Agreements, 15213 B; 15171 A.) 
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A. SAUDI ARABIA. — King Saud’s Visit to the 
U.S.A. - Discussions with President Eisenhower. - Agree- 
ment on U.S. Military Assistance to Saudi Arabia. - 
Continued American Use of Dhahran Air Base. - King 
Saud’s Visits to Spain, Morocco, Tunisia and Libya. 

King Saud of Saudi Arabia arrived in New York on Jan. 20 
on a State visit to the United States, and on the following day 
arrived in Washington, where he was met by President Eisen- 
hower at the airport. 

During his stay in the U.S. capital King Saud had a number 
of talks with the President, Mr. Dulles, and senior officials of 
the State Department, lie also met Vice-President Nixon, 
Congressional leaders, and leading businessmen at a State 
banquet given by the President, 

A joint communique issued by the President and King Saud 
on Feb. 8 stated that they had agreed on certain basic principles 
affecting the situation in the Middle East ; that Saudi Arabia 
would continue its close co-operation with the 1 Tinted States ; 
and that the U.S.A. would provide military assistance to 
Saudi Arabia while being' permitted the continued use of the 
Dhahran airlield for another five years. The communique was 
worded as follows : 

M His Majesty Saud Ibn Ab-dal-Aziss al-Saud and President 
Eisenhower have concluded tlio series of discussions wliioh ilioy hold 
during King Saud’s State visit . . . Those meetings provided the 
opportunity to reaffirm tho close friendship which has so long existed 
between Saudi Arabia and the United States. In an atmosphere of 
cordiality, the King and the President exchanged views on how tho 
two nations might work together to strengthen the peace of tho 
Middle East. 

** The two Hoads of State reached full agreement on tho following : 

(1) Saudi Arabia, by virtue of its spiritual, geographical and 
economic position, is of vital importance in the Middle East. It is 
in tho interests of world peace that this kingdom be strengthened for 
the maintenance of its own stability and tho safeguarding and 
progressive development of its institutions. 

(2) The two Governments will exert efforts to settle justly the 
problems of the Middle East area by peaceful and legitimate means 
within tho framework of tho U.N. Ohartor. They assort their firm 
opposition to tho use of force from any source as a means of settling 
International disputes. 

(3) Tho aim of the peoples of tho area is to maintain their full 
Independence, live in peace, and enjoy economic freedom and 
prosperity, Any aggression against tho political Independence or 
territorial integrity of those nations, and intervention from any 
source In the affairs of the States of the area, would be considered as 
endangering peace and stability. Such actions would ho opposed in 
accordance with tho purposes and principles of tho United Nations. 

(4) His Majesty indicated his purpose to continue close oo-oporatlon 
with the U.S.A., and curried the expressed wishes of other Arab 
leaders to improve their relations with tho United States. President 
Eisenhower explained tho purposes of his proposals to Congress in 
delation to the Middle East, pointing out that they wore designed to 
supplement the universal non-aggression principles expressed In the 
U.N. Ohartor and to promote the independence and proper aspira- 
tions of the Arab peoples. King Baud roceivod this exposition with 
satisfaction and assured President Eisenhower that ho welcomed 
every step that promotes the Unitod Nations principles respecting 
Independence, sovereignty of States, and self-determination of 
peoples. 

(5) With respect to the military defence of Saudi Arabia, including 
the Dhahran airfield, President Eisenhower assured King Saud of tho 
willingness of tho U.S.A. to provide assistance for the strengthening 
of the Saudi Arabian armed forces within the constitutional processes 
of the United States. To this ond, plans are being made by repre- 
sentatives of both countries for the supply of military equipment, 
services, and training, for tho purposes of dofenoe and the main- 
tenance of internal security in the Kingdom. In the same spirit, 
King Saud assured President Eisenhower of his Intention that the 
U.S.A. should continue for another five years to use the facilities 
accorded to It at the Dhahran airfield, under conditions provided for 
in the agreement concluded betwoon the two countries on Juno 18, 
1951. The U.S.A, agreed to oonslder the provision of oconomlo 
facilities that would serve to augment tho combined aims and 
interests of the two countries. 

(6) The two Heads of State exchanged views on a number of other 
matters of common interest.” 

On King Saud’s arrival in New York, the civic authorities, 
in an unprecedented break with tradition, had declined to 
accord him the welcome usually reserved for a visiting Head 
of State. 

The Mayor of New York, Mr. Robert Wagner, had publicly stated 
on Jan, 27 that King Saud was “ not wanted ” in the city, and had 
deolared on the following day ; “ King Saud is a fellow who says 
slavery is legal, that In the Air Foroe you can’t have any Jewish boys, 
and that a Catholic priest cannot say Mass.” President Eisenhower, 
at a press conference on Jan. 30, deplored what he considered the 
Mayor’s disoourtesy, saying that “ yon don’t promote the cause of 
peace by talking only to people with whom you agree.” The President 
added that he was always obliged to any Head of State who would 
” come and talk to me when we think we have solutions that might 


be advanced by this kind of meeting.” He stressed, however, that In 
meeting loaders of countries with whoso practices ho might not agree, 
ho was by no means giving his approval to tho way in which tho 
internal affairs of those countries might bo conducted. 

It was announced In Washington on Jan. 29 that in future the 
State Department would relieve tho City of Now York of all obliga- 
tions to meet visiting foreign dignitaries. 

During his stay in New York on Jan. 28, prior to bis visit to 
Washington, King Saud lunched with the U.N. Secretary- 
General, Dr. Hammarskjdld, and afterwards addressed the 
U.N. General Assembly then in session. 

While in Washington, King Saud had a meeting on Feb. fi 
with Crown Prince Abdul flab of Iraq, who bad arrived in the 
U.S. capital two days earlier ; no official statement was 
issued, but the Crown Prince described the meeting as “ very 
cordial,” The meeting was generally regarded as indicating a 
measure of rapproahemmt between the traditionally hostile 
Hashemite and Saudi dynasties. King Saud also had talks in 
Washington with Dr. Malik, the Lebanese Foriegn Minister. 

Visits to Spain and North Africa. 

On Feb. 10 King Saud arrived in Madrid, where he was 
welcomed by General Franco. 

A communiau6 issued on Feb. 14, at the ond of his visit to the 
Spanish capital, stated that the King had had several conversations 
with Gonoral Franco and members of the Spanish Government, and 
that they had discussed questions affecting tho relations between 
their two countries and other questions of general interest, especially 
the Middle Eastern situation. The two countries would shortly sign 
a friendship treaty and, as regards the Middle East, had agreed to 
co-operate “ loyally within the framework of tho U.N.” in bringing 
about peace and security in that area. 

King Saud also had a meeting in Madrid on Feb. 10 with the 
Sultan of Morocco, who had arrived in the Spanish capital 
from Naples on a private visit, and who invited the King to 
visit him in Rabat, Accordingly, after visiting the centres of 
former Moorish rule in Southern Spain, King Saud visited 
Rabat from Feb. 17-21 as the Sultan’s guest, 

A oomrnuniqu6 issued on Feb, 21 stated that King Hand and the 
Sultan of Morocco had discussed the conversations between tho King 
and President Eisenhower ; that King Baud had expressed satis- 
faction at tho understanding ho had found on the part of the U.S. 
Government concerning Arab problems ; and that the King and the 
Sultan had agreed " to support each other in tho settlement of 
questions affecting their two countries and tho Arab and Moslem 
countries In general.” 

From Rabat King Baud (lew to Tunis, where he met the Hey 
and M. Rourguiba (the Prime Minister) on Feb, 21, while from 
Feb. 22-24 he visited Tripoli for talks with King Idris. 

A communlqu6 Issuod on tho latter date stated that tho two 
monarohs had discussed the “ Eisenhower doctrine ” and had agreed 
to give strong support to the Algerian people In its struggle for 
independence ” with a view to achieving a peaceful and fair solution,” 

Before returning to Riyadh, King Saud visited Cairo on 
Feb. 25 to attend a conference of Heads of Arab States. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. King Saud, 15340 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Gates appointed Navy 
Secretary. - Mr. Stassen’s New Duties at State Depart- 
ment as Special Assistant to President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Thomas S. Gates jr., a partner in the Philadelphia 
investment firm of Drexel and Company, was nominated by 
President Eisenhower on March 1 as Secretary of the Navy in 
Succession to Mr. Charles S. Thomas, who had resigned after 
holding that post since May 1954. In his letter of resignation 
to the President, Mr. Thomas gave no precise reason for 
resigning other than stating that he had been in the Govern- 
ment service for over four years. Mr. Gates’s appointment as 
Navy Secretary was approved by the Senate on March 22. 

It was also announced from the White House on March I that 
Mr. Harold Stassen’s functions as special adviser to the Presi- 
dent on disarmament would in future come under the control 
and guidance of the State Department. [Mr. Stassen had 
hitherto headed an independent group reporting directly to 
President Eisenhower], The announcement said that Mr. 
Stassen would function in the State Department with the title 
of Special Assistant to the President, would continue to have 
Cabinet status, and would head the U.S. delegation at the 
London disarmament talks beginning on March 18. 

Mr. Dulles explained that as the main tasks of Mr. Stassen’s 
“disarmament group” were now moving into the field of 
“negotiations with foreign Governments,” the President had 
considered it appropriate for Mr. Stassen to discharge his duties 
at the State Department under the guidance of the Secretary 
of State.— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev# rep Ad ministration, 15385 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — West Indian Immigration. 

Statistics published in London on Feb. 6 by the British 
Caribbean Welfare Service showed that about 78,000 British 
West Indians were living in the United Kingdom, immigration 
from the West Indies having amounted to over 20,000 m 1950 
as compared with 24,000 m 1955. 

The statistics showed that ot the 26,000 West Indians entering the 
U.K. in 1956, over 9,000 were women and 870 children, compared 
with 7,000 and 300 respectively in 1955. The number of Jamaicans 
migrating in 1956 was 15,200, compared with 17,900 in 1955, while 
immigration from Trinidad increased from 770 to 1,400 and from 
British Guiana from 420 to 1,156. Nearly 2,000 came from Barbados 
(a slight fall as compared with 1955), though this figure did not 
include those arriving under sponsored schemes (see below). 

The British Caribbean Welfare Service had been established 
in June 1950 by the Governments of the British Caribbean 
territories (Antigua, Barbados, British Guiana, British Hon- 
duras, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, and Trinidad) to deal with problems caused by 
the increasing flow of West Indian immigrants to Britain. 
The cost of the Welfare Service is met entirely by the West 
Indian governments, no costs being incurred by the British 
taxpayer. 

The labour shortages in many seotors of British industry and 
transport had led to a considerable influx of West Indian workers to 
Britain in recent years, as shown in tho above-mentioned statistics. 
The great majority of the immigrants had found employment in 
factories in Birmingham and other Industrial cities in the Midlands 
and the North, as well as In London, whore there are a considerable 
number' of West Indians living In the Brlrton area. The coloured 
population of Birmingham was estimated at 30,000 at the end of 
1956 (20,000 West Indians and 10,000 Indians and Pakistanis), 
most of whom arc employed In industry. 

The shortago of transport workers had led to tho reoruitment of 
numbers of West Indians in this capaoity, particularly In London 
Transport services (e.g. tho Underground) and the Birmingham bus 
services. In April, 1956, tho British Transport Commission announced 
that It was rocruitlng 1,000 men in Barbados for work on the 
railways and other transport services, In viow of serious shortages of 
staff, fit was stated by London Transport that there were vacancies 
for 2,400 bus conductors and drivers and 300 etationmen (portors) 
for the Underground railways.] 

Similarly, the shortage of hotel staff led the British Hotels and 
Restaurants Association to recruit some 200 men and women workers 
from Barbados during 1955 for work as portors, housemaids, chamber- 
maids, etc., in hotels iu different parts of Britain. A number of 
West Indian nurses lxavo also boon recruited during tho last two or 
three years to help overoomo the shortago of nurses in British 
hospitals. 

The Chief Minister of Jamaica, Mr. Norman Manley, visited 
Britain in the spring of 1955 to study the problems of West 
Indian, and particularly Jamaican, immigration. On his 
return he appointed a two-man mission to carry out a survey 
on behalf of the Jamaican Government, consisting of Dr. 
Clarence Senior (head of the Migration Division of the Puerto 
Rican Department of Labour, and lecturer in demography at 
Columbia University, New York) and Mr. Douglas Manley (a 
lecturer at the University College of the West Indies), son of 
the Chief Minister. Dr. Senior and Mr. D. Manley accordingly 
paid a nine- week visit to Britain from July to September, 1955, 
during which they interviewed West Indian immigrants in 
London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, 
and Nottingham, as well as British Government and labour 
officials, trade union leaders, employers, social workers, 
clergyman, ehief constables, and school teachers. 

In a press statement In London on Sept. 5, 1955, before leaving 
for Jamaica, Dr. Senior said that he and Mr. D. Manley had arrived 
at two principal conclusions as a result of their on-the-spot investiga- 
tion : 

(1) There should be ** an orientation programme in the West 
Indies," under which potential emigrants should he told ** by the 
best modern means of mass communication ” of some of the problems 
which would face them in Britain, 

(2) An organization should be created in Britain by the West 
Indian Governments to continue this “ initiation " process and to 
" help unravel tho problems, as and when they crop np, for immi- 
grants in this country." 

Dr, Senior said that although he end Mr. Manley had encountered 
a good deal of colour prejudice In places where there were considerable 
numbers of West Indians, they were encouraged by the fact that a 
** large reservoir of goodwill " existed among the British people 
toward the West Indians. Opposition to the West Indians, where it 
existed, was due primarily to ignorance of the faots — e.g. the tendenoy 
among some British people to exaggerate the extent of West Indian 
Immigration, to blame the immigrants for housing shortages, and 
to blame newcomers as a whole for the bad behaviour of a small 
n umb er of individuals. Lack of knowledge in Britain was paralleled 
by a lack of knowledge in the West Indies, where conditions 

in Britain were often depleted in " too rosy " colours. 


Dr. Senior emphasized that the West Indian immigrants had come 
to Britain because of the labour shortages In the U.K., and would not 
have oome if such shortages had not existed Moreover, the immi- 
grants were not drawn " from the bottom of the barrel " but were 
predominantly the more skilled elements, notably those from Jamaica. 
After stressing that it was the higher-BkIlled, more adventurous 
J amaicans who were coming to Britain because they found too little 
scope for their abilities at home, Dr. Senior emphasized that these 
were precisely the people who were most needed to develop the 
West Indian economy, which might be adversely affected by the 
migration of skilled workers to the United Kingdom. 

The report and recommendations of Dr. Senior and Mr. 
Douglas Manley were issued in Kingston (Jamaica) on Dec. 7, 
1955, by Mr. Norman Manley for submission to the British 
Government and to the Governments of the British West Indian 
colonies. 

The principal recommendations in the report were : (1) a pro- 
gramme of education in Jamaica for intending migrants to Britain, 
and (2) the development of a Jamaican or British West Indian 
welfare service In Britain. It was pointed out that *' economic 
conditions in most of the islands, with their heavy and rapidly 
increasing populations, indicate that demands for additional man- 
power in the United Kingdom will find a ready response from the 
West Indies for many years." 

- The report added that the problems arose principally from a 
colour difference, different levels of skills of West Indian and British 
workers, adverse weather, difficulties that were normal to the British 
economy (e.g. inadequate housing), and, most important, a lack of 
knowledge on the part of Britons of the background and aims of the 
West Indian migrant. There was an equal lack of knowledge among 
the migrants of sooial and economic conditions in Britain. 

These difficulties (the report said) could be reduced by an educa- 
tional effort at home, and by an expansion in Britain of welfare 
servioes in the fields of reception, industrial relations, community 
and public relations, etc. 

The recommendation for a British West Indian welfare 
service in the U.K. was subsequently implemented by the 
establishment of the British Caribbean Welfare Service, referred 
to above. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

B. NICARAGUA. — Presidential Election. - Ending of 
Dispute with El Salvador on Extradition of Exiles. 

Presidential elections held in Nicaragua on Feb. 2 resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for Colonel Luis A. Somoza, who 
had been appointed President in September 1956 for the 
remainder of the term of his father, tlie late General Anastasio 
Somoza, following the latter’s assassination. Colonel Luis 
Somoza stood as the candidate of the National Liberal party 
and was opposed by Seftor Edmundo Amador, the nominee of 
the Nicaraguan Conservative party. 

Prior to the elections, a joint statement had been issued by 
the Governments of Nicaragua and El Salvador on Jan. 28 
announcing that the differences hitherto existing between them 
had been settled through the mediation of Seftor Trabanino, 
the secretary-general of the Organization of Central American 
States. The dispute had arisen out of Nicaraguan allegations 
that Nicaraguan exiles living in El Salvador had been involved 
in the conspiracy to assassinate General Anastasio Somoza, 
and were members of an international Communist ring for 
which the assassin — Rigoberto Lopez Perez — had acted as a 
tool. Nicaragua had demanded that El Salvador should 
repatriate certain exiles to stand trial for alleged complicity in 
the murder of General Somoza — a demand which El Salvador 
had rejected on the ground that extradition of political exiles 
was contrary to the Salvadorean Constitution. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (15312 A.) 

C. UNITED STATES.— -Supreme Court Appointment. 

Mr. Charles E. Whittaker (56), a judge of the Federal District 
Court of Western Missouri, was nominated by President 
Eisenhower on March 2 as an Associate Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in place of Justice Stanley F. Reed (72), whose 
retirement had been announced a week earlier. Justice 
Whittaker, a Republican, was born in Missouri and was a 
lawyer in Kansas City for many years before his elevation to 
the bench. His nomination to the Supreme Court was approved 
on March 18 by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. Supreme Court, 1S131 D.) 

D. IRAQ. — Ending of Baghdad Pact Boycott. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman in Baghdad announced on 
March 24 that Iraq had decided to end her boycott of Britain 
in the Baghdad Pact Organization, the reasons for which had 
been eliminated, and would resume full activities in the pact. 
The Iraqi boycott was imposed after the British intervention 
in Egypt. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15201 A, page 1521%) 
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KEKSTNO.’S I'ONTKMPORAHY ABCIIIVKS 


March 23- 30, 1957. 


A. SOUTH-EAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION. 
— Council Meeting in Canberra. - Intensification of 
SEATO Activities against Communist Subversion. - 
Permanent Military Planning Office in Bangkok. 

The Council of the South-East Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) held its third annual meeting in Canberra from 
March 11-13 under the chairmanship of Mr. Bichard Casey, the 
Australian Minister for External Affairs. The other delegates 
were M. Pierre de Mice (French Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs) ; Mr. T. L. Macdonald (New Zealand Minister 
for External Affairs) ; Mr. Ami ad Ali (Pakistani Minister of 
Finance) ; Sefior Carlos P. Garcia (the Philippine Vice- 
President and Foreign Minister) ; Mr. Rak Panyarclmm 
(Siamese Deputy Foreign Minister) ; Lord Home (British 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations) ; and Mr. 
Dulles (the U.S. Secretary of State). 

At the end of the meeting a communique was published 
surveying the position in the treaty area and announcing 
measures which the Council had decided to take, including 
(a) the appointment of a secretary-general and deputy secretary- 
general of the Organization ; (6) continued close co-operation 
between the armed forces of the member-countries ; (c) 
intensification of the Organization’s activities against Com- 
munist subversion in the treaty area ; (d) the strengthening 
of the economic resources of Asian member countries ; and 
(e) the strengthening of bilateral and multilateral cultural 
exchanges within the SEATO community. The communique 
was worded as follows : 

u Plans to consolidate and enhance the progress made in preserving 
the freedom of all countries In South-East Asia have boon agreed to 
by the SEATO Counoil at its third mooting . . . These plans provide 
for : maintenance of the defensive capacity of treaty members to doal 
effectively with armed aggression ; extension of the programme to 
dctoct, appraise, expose, and combat subversion directed from 
without ; and the development of the eoononito resources of treaty 
members, particularly the Asian momber-States, by measures inside 
and outside SEATO. 

“ Tho Ministers believe that, while the immediate military threat to 
peace in South-East Asia has diminished, tho forces of international 
Communism are still working for tho ultimate objective of world 
domination. Tho Council noted that in Asia tho Communist so-called 
1 peace front ’ is in reality a front of millions of armed men. The 
military strength of Communist China and of North Vietnam is 
continually being increased. In tho circumstances, tho Council agreed 
that SEATO could not relax its vigilanoo and must maintain its 
capacity to detor and repel aggression. 

“ In faoo of a threat which is not itself static, tho SEATO nations 
by their united efforts aro continually increasing and adapting their 
capaoity to deal with it. The Communists have chosen for tactical 
reasons to exert their prossure by other than military moans for tho 
present. This does not moan that thoy would not attempt to exploit 
any weakness In SEATO military preparedness If tho opportunity 
came. 

“ As a result of tho work of tho Military Advisors over the past year, 
the SEATO Governments are agreod upon tho nature of the Com- 
munist threat in the troaty area and the kind of military measures 
whioh would be necessary to defeat It. Military planning is a con- 
tinuing process and will be helped by the sotting-up of a permanent 
Military Planning Office at Bangkok, with staff representing all 
momber-countrios. Closo co-opcratlon among tho forces of tho 
member-oountrios is being assistod by realistic training exercises 
arranged by the SEATO Military Advisors. 

Anti-Subversion Programme. ** The Council believes that the 
military threat to the region Is doterrod by the very existence of 
SEATO and the oolleotivo defence represented by its members. 
The emphasis in Communist and Communist-inspired tactics in tho 
area has therefore continued to move from the open threat of force 
to the more flexible tactics of non-violent penetration and tho under- 
mining of non-Oommunist States, still accompanied In some oases 
by armed insurrection. 

" Believing that publio knowledge of these taotios— of how and 
where subversion is occurring — is an essential prerequisite of effective 
action against them, the Council agreed to direct Its civil organization 
to Intensify Its work of identifying all phases of subversive tactics ; 
to make known its findings among member- Governments ; and to 
expose them to the scrutiny of public opinion. With this object tho 
Counoil approved specific projects for the oxposuro of these activities. 
Basic material for these projoots will come from analyses by the 
Committee of Security Exports and from Information provided by the 
SEATO Research Service Centre and by member- Governments. 

“ Tho Council recognized that in countering subversion the primary 
responsibility rests with each Government, aided os necessary by its 
friends. But an important supplementary role can be played by 
SEATO, and decisions made by the Counoil at Its present meeting will 
make that role more effective. 

Economic and Social Progress. “ The Council discussed no economic 
activities relating to Article III of the treaty. [Article III states : — 
* The parties undertake to strengthen their free institutions and to 
oo-operate with one another in tether development of eoonomic 
measures, including technical assistance designed both to promote 
economio progress and social well-being, and to further the individual 
and ooUeotive efforts of the Governments toward these ends.*] 


“ The representatives of Pakistan, tho Philippines, and Siam drew 
attontion to economic problems in their countries requiring co- 
operative action with other members, and the Council discussed what 
wore the most appropriate arrangements by which these problems 
might bo resolved. 

*« Tho SEATO export committees have roeommondod specific 
projects to assist, in relieving tho economic burden of defence and to 
make a. contribution toward the continuation of economic develop- 
ment under SEATO’s protective shield. Tho Counoil members 
undertook to consider the implementation or these recommendations. 

" Tho Council noted with satisfaction tho progress made in the 
economio development of the Asian mombor-Htates. It also noted 
that a number of countries, particularly the United Btatos, wore 
providing considerable eoonomic assistance bilaterally as a direct 
contribution to tho treaty objectives. In addition to those bilateral 
programmes, some assistance is being provided specifically under the 
auspices of SEATO. For example, the Australian Government is 
thus providing ,62,000,000. 

“ The Council decided that SEATO cultural activities should 
inoludo encouragement and assistance to national activity in this 
this field. It urged member- Governments to foster bilateral cultural 
exchanges within tho SEATO community. In addition, tho Council 
approved a number of multilateral projects In the cultural relations 
field. This is a. new and promising development, whioh will strengthen 
tho spirit of friendship which already marks the relations between 
the eight HE ATO inombor-eountrios. 

“ a major culture, 1 project approved for immediate introduction Is 
the SEATO fellowship programme, under which scholars of tho SEATO 
countries wifi bo encouraged to undertake study and research in 
fields of special interest to SEATO. 

“ Another Important project adopted Is the convening in one of the 
Asian mombor-countries of a * round-table * mooting to discuss Asian 
civilizations and cultures. Tho Counoil also adopted a French 
proposal that tho competent bodies of SEATO should consider the 
problem of educational assistance in the treaty area and recommend 
measures applicable In lids field within tho framework of SEATO. 

Permanent Organization and Budget, u The Council considered 
tho strengthening of the permanent civil organization lit Bangkok* 
and to that end decided to appoint a Seerotary- General and Deputy 
Secretary -General. They directed tho Council representatives to 
determine tho terms of reference of those officers and tho timing of 
the appointment*' and to consider and report on nominations from 
mombor-Covormnonts for these posts, 

“ The Council approved n budget of $787,175 for the 15 months 
ending June 30, to cover tho cost of tho permanent civil and 
military headquarters in Bangkok and to help finance certain Joint 
programmes. 

General Observations. ** Among the topics discussed by the Council 
was that of neutralism. It was observed with concern that some 
Governments have In varying degrees adopted tho lino of active 
opposition to collective security arrangements, such as SEATO, 
which are in full accord with tho U.N. Charter. It was hoped that as 
time passed and tho value of BE ATO became more widely appreciated, 
those who criticized it today would eventually be willing to welcome It. 

** BE ATO Is not an exclusive organization, but remains open to all 
those ooimtrioa in Asia who are willing to share its benefits and 
responsibilities. Connell members wish to stress that it was genuine 
concern for the security of tho area which led to their voluntary 
association in BE ATO. All nations of the area, whether members 
of BE ATO or not, are benefiting from the protection provided by 
BEATO’b oolleotivo deterrent strength. 

Tho members of the Counoil recorded their abhorrence at the use 
of Soviet forces to crush the struggle of the Hungarian people for 
independence. They noted that the Soviet action was condoned and 
supported by Communist China, They noted the vivid and revealing 
contrast provided by tho policies of certain member- GovernmentH 
which have already led or are now leading various hitherto dependent 
territories to fully independent nationhood, 

“ The Counoil mot in an atmosphere of great friendship, under- 
standing, and mutual trust. As tho Organization moves into Its new 
and expanded phase of activity, the Counoil members are determined 
that SEATO will work for the enrichment as well as tho defence of 
human life and liberty in accordance with tho principles and 
purposes of the U.N. Charter,** 

During a secret session of the Council on March 12, Mr, Dulles 
made a statement on U.S. policy toward China, the text of 
which was subsequently released, 

Mr. Dulles said that tho United States adhered steadfastly to the 
throe main aspects of its China policy : (1) to recognize the Republic 
of China fi.e. the Nationalist Government in Formosa] ; (2) not to 
recognize the so-called People’s Republic of China ; (3) to oppose tho 
soating of this “ people's republic ** in tho U.N, as the accredited 
representative of what tho Charter called 1 the Republic of China.* 

Mr. Dulles declared : “ U.S. diplomatic recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime would serve no useful purpose, but would 
strengthen and encourage influences hostile to us and to our allies, 
and further Imperil lands whoso Independence is related to our own 
peace and security. Our policy on China is not merely an expression 
of emotional dislike of Chinese Communism, although the creed and 
practices of Chinese Communists are in fact repugnant to us, Also 
our polioy is not merely an expression of sentimental loyalty to the 
Republic of China, although we do feel loyalty to a Government 
whioh was loyal to tho Allied oanse throughout tho darkest days 
of the Seoond World War. 
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44 The United Nations is faced with growing responsibilities. These 
could not he more readily discharged by giving the Chinese Communists 
an opportunity to work mischief there. If the Communist regime 
were allowed to represent the Republic of China, it would presumably 
sit on the Security Council as a permanent member with veto power. 
It would bo grotesque if that high responsibility wore conferred upon 
a regime which itself stands condemned as an armed aggressor against 
the United Nations.” 

Mr. Dulles emphasized that his statement had been made 
purely for the information of the Council and was not a SEATO 
policy decision. It was subsequently explained by a U.S. 
spokesman that Mr, Dulles had made this statement because 
of rumours in recent weeks that the U.S.A. was considering a 
policy change in the direction of recognizing the Peking regime. 

Second Annual Report of SEATO. 

The second annual report of SEATO had been published on 
March 4, shortly before the Council meeting in Canberra. 

The report said that Communist tactics had shifted from armed 
aggression to 44 subtle infiltration by political and economic propa- 
ganda methods.” The Communist armed forces, however, wore so 
disposed as to be ready for instant use if armed aggression again 
became the main aim. Communism had made no substantial progress 
in the member-countries [of which Pakistan, Siam, and the Philippines 
are Asian] during the year, although the situation elsewhere in the 
treaty area was loss satisfactory. In spite of statements emphasizing 
the feasibility of peaceful oo -existence, Communist official statements 
made it clear that the ultimate objective in the treaty area continued 
to be the establishment of Communist regimes. Methods of subver- 
sion includod the use of 4 front ’ organizations to mask Communist 
activities, and an economic offensive in Asia through trade and aid 
programmes. 

The report pointed out that Communist political activity had boon 
directed toward two objectives : (1) whore the Communist party was 
Illegal, It aimed at legislation so that It could re-enter national 
political life ; (2) whore the party was legal, it tried to promote the 
formation of coalition alliances of 44 united front ” elements with the 
object of gaining control of Governments. As to thoir oconomio aid, 
the Communists had publicized it out of proportion to its actual 
volume, which bad been far loss than that given to Aslan countries 
by SEATO members alone. 

The Communists had also triod to infiltrate political, trado union, 
youth, and cultural organizations, and had tried to subvert the 
loyalties of minority groups such as the Overseas Chinese. They had 
tried to Identify themselves with the desire of peoples for indepen- 
dence, and had supported the idea that national Independence was 
Incompatible with membership of collective defence organizations 
such as SEATO, 

In the field of mutual co-operation botwoen SEATO members, a 
feature of the past yoar had been the close collaboration among the 
police forces in tho treaty area, notably the oo-oporatlon of the polico 
forces of Siam and Malaya in putting down armed Communist 
terrorism along tho border between tho two countries. 

On the military side, the report referred to the setting-up of a 
permanent military planning staff at SEATO headquarters In 
Bangkok [soo below 1. On the economic side, member-countrios had 
made available during tho yoar some $020,000,000 to other treaty 
members for basic oconomio development projects. 


Meetings of Military Advisers. - Permanent Military Planning Office 
established in Bangkok. 

Prior to the Council meeting, the SEATO Military Advisers 
had held two meetings : the first at Baguio (Philippines) from 
Sept. 2-8, 1950, and the second in Canberra on March 8-9, 
1957. 


It was announced after the Baguio meeting that the Military 
Advisers had agreed to seek the approval of their Governments 
for the setting-up in January 1957 of a Permanent SEATO 
Military Planning Office in Bangkok. The statement said that 
u the decision to locate this permanent office in Bangkok was 
influenced by the desire to base it centrally in the SEATO area, 
and the existence already in Bangkok of a number of SEATO 
agencies, both military and civil.” 


It was also announced that the Military Advisers had approved a 
schedule of combined SEATO defenoe training exercises, Including 
maritime exercises In the South China Sea in Ootober 1956 and April 
1957 ; a combined exeroise in Siam for co-ordination of tactical air 
operations (In January 1957); an exercise in the Philippines for 
oo-ordinatlon of naval gunfire support to ground forces (April 1957) ; 
and an exercise In Siam for the co-ordination of close air support to 
ground forces (May 1957). These exeroises would be 44 in addition to 
those bilateral and multilateral exercises which will be carried out 
through mutual arrangement of the individual SEATO nations.” 


Brigadier-General Alfredo Santos (Philippines) was appointed 
head of the SEATO Permanent Military Planning Office 
established in Bangkok. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - New Zealand 
Department of External Affairs - Pakistan High Commissioner’s 
Office, London - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. SEATO, 14840 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Foreign Service Appoint- 
ments. - New Ambassadors to U.S.S.R. and Japan. 

The Foreign Office announced on Nov. 14, 1956, that Mr. 
[now Sir] D’Arcy Patrick Reilly had been appointed H.M. 
Ambassador in Moscow in succession to Sir William Hayter, 
consequent upon the latter’s appointment as Deputy Under- 
secretary of State at the Foreign Office vice Sir Harold Caccia, 
now Ambassador in Washington (see 15011 A). Sir Patrick 
Reilly presented his letters of credence in Moscow on Feb. 28, 
1957. 

Sir Patrick Reilly, upon whom a knighthood was conferred In the 
New Year Honours (see 15328 A), had been Minister at H.M. Embassy 
in Paris before his appointment to the Moscow Embassy. A Fellow 
of All Souls College, he had a distinguished academic career at 
Oxford before joining the Foreign Service. 

Other appointments m the Foreign Service announced 
during recent months are listed below : 

Afghanistan. Mr. M. C. Gillett, Consul-General at Los Angeles, as 
Ambassador in Kabul vice Sir Esler Dening, who was appointed 
Ambassador to Japan on Jan. 26, 1957 (see below). 

Bolivia. Mr. J, T. Ilondorson, lately Minister at Reykjavik, as 
Ambassador in La Paz vice Sir John Lomax, retiring. 

Burma. Mr. It H. S. Allen, Minister in Guatemala, as Ambassador 
in Rangoon vice Mr. Paul Gore-Booth, who had been appointed a 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Office. [Mr. Gore- 
Booth received a knighthood In the New Year Honours.] 

Cambodia. Mr. H. N. Brain, Minister at the Tokio Embassy, as 
Ambassador in Pnom-Penh vice Mr. R. P. Heppel, appointed 
Minister Counsellor at the Vienna Embassy, 

Costa Rica. Mr. D. J. Mill Irving a a Minister in San Jos6 vice 
Mr. C. N. Ezard, retiring. Mr. Mill Irving subsequently assumed 
Ambassadorial rank following the decision of the U.K. and Costa 
Rican Governments to raise their diplomatic missions in the respec- 
tive capitals to tho level of embassies (see below). 

Guatemala. Mr. Thomas WIkeley, Consul-General at Jerusalem, 
as Ambassador in Guatemala City vice Mr. Allen, appointed Ambas- 
sador to Burma (see above). 

Israel. Sir Francis Rundall, Consul-General at New York, as 
Ambassador In Tel- Aviv vice Sir John NIcholls, appointed Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia (see below). 

Jordan. Mr. Charles Johnston as Ambassador in Amman in 
succession to Sir Charles Duke, now Ambassador to Morocco (see 
below). 

Japan. Sir Daniel Lascelles, Ambassador in Kabul, as Ambassador 
in Tokio (Jan. 26, 1957) vice Sir Esler Dening, retiring. 

Morocco. Sir Charles Duke, Ambassador in Amman, as Ambassador 
In Rabat vice Mr. Freese -Pennefather, appointed Consul-General at 
San Francisco. 

Paraguay. Mr. J. W. Wall, Consul-General at Salonika, as Ambas- 
sador in Asuncion vice Mr. J. Robinson. 

South Vietnam. Mr. R. W. Parkes, lately Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia, as Ambassador in Saigon vice Sir Hugh Stephenson, who had 
been appointed Consul-General at New York. 

Yugoslavia. Sir John NIcholls, Ambassador in Tel- Aviv, as 
Ambassador in Belgrade vice Sir Frank Roberts, who had been 
appointed permanent U.K. representative on the North Atlantic 
Counoil in succession to Sir Christopher Steel, now Ambassador in 
Bonn (see 15168 0). 

It was announced on Sept. 18, 1956, that Sir George Young, 
the head of the Foreign Office News Department, had been 
appointed Minister at the Paris Embassy in succession to 
Sir (then Mr.) Patrick Reilly. [As stated above, Sir Patrick 
Reilly was subsequently appointed Ambassador in Moscow], 
Mr. Peter Hope, Counsellor at the Bonn Embassy, succeeded 
Sir George Young as head of the Foreign Office News Depart- 
ment and, in that capacity, as chief spokesman of the Foreign 
Office. 

During December the Foreign Office announced that the 
U.K. Government on the one hand, and the Governments of 
Costa Rica and El Salvador on the other, had agreed to raise 
their respective diplomatic missions to the status of embassies. 
The British Ministers in San Jos6 and San Salvador, and 
the Costa Rican and Salvadorean Ministers in London, were 
accordingly appointed Ambassadors. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15168 C ; 15011 A.) 

B. RHODESIAN FEDERATION. — Appointment of 
Diplomatic Mission in Washington. 

It was announced in Salisbury on Feb. 5 that the Rhodesian 
Federation would appoint a mission in Washington which 
would be attached to the British Embassy and would be 
headed by Sir Edgar Whitehead, formerly Minister of Finance 
in the Southern Rhodesian Government, who would have the 
rank of Minister. The Washington mission was the first of its 
kind to be established by the Federal Government in a foreign 
country* — (Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 
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A, MALAYA. — Proposed Draft Constitution for 
Malayan Federation on Attainment of Independence. - 
Report of Reid Commission. - Defence and Financial 
Agreements with Britain. - Guarantees for British Staff 
in Malayan Public Service. 

The report and recommendations of the Federation of 
Malaya Constitutional Commission, headed by Lord Reid, 
were published in London and Kuala Lumpur on Feb. 20 in 
the form of (1) a draff Constitution for the future independent 
Federation ; and (2) draft Constitutions for the Settlements of 
Malacca and Penang, which are at present Crown Colonies 
coming directly under the Queen’s sovereignty and do not 
form part of the Malayan Federation. 

The Commission’s conclusions were based on its investiga- 
tions in Malaya, starting in June 1950, during which it had 
numerous meetings with Federal, State, and Settlement 
officers, took evidence in public, and received memoranda from 
organizations and individuals “ widely representative of all 
communities and interests and all sections of the population.” 

In the introduction to their report the Commissioners summarized 
their conclusions as follows ; “ We think it essential that there 
should be a strong Central Government with a common nationality 
for the whole of the Federation. Moreover, wo think it also essential 
that the States and Settlements should enjoy a measure of autonomy, 
and that their Highnesses the Rulors should ho constitutional rulers of 
their respective States with appropriate provisions safeguarding their 
position and prestige. We have made provision for a new constitu- 
tional Head of State for the Federation, and. for the Settlements 
becoming States in the new Federation. 

“ Wo have adopted without substantial ohango proposals for the 
acquisition of citizenship of the Federation which have been agreed 
by the mein parties representing all rocos. Wo recognize the need for 
safeguarding the special position of the Malays in a manner consistent 
with tlio legitimate interests of other communities, and wo have given 
particular consideration to this need. Wo have framed our recom- 
mendations on the basis that Malaya will remain within the Common- 
wealth, and we have found general agreement on this matter,” 

The proposed constitutional provisions recommended by the 
Reid Commission are summarized below. 

Territory. The Independent Federation would comprise the 
existing nine Malay States (members of the present Federation) and 
the Settlements of Penang and Malacca, which would become States of 
their own and over which the Queen's direct sovereignty would lapse. 

Hoad of State. The Head of State of the Malayan Federation 
( Tang di~Pertuan Besar) should bo elected for five years by tho Malay 
Rulers from among themselves, and bo sucooedod by rota based on 
eaoh Ruler’s length of reign in his own State. Tho senior of the 
present Rulors would be offered the post ilrst, and as Head of State 
should be a constitutional ruler bound to accept the advice of a PrJmo 
Minister. tThe prosent State Rulors, the Commissioners pointed out, 
were not constitutional rulors. 1 Tho “ Conference of Rulers ” should 
also oloot a Deputy Hoad of tho Federation. 

[This proposal Implied that tho Malayan Federation would bo tho 
first country to beoomo a rnombor of tho Commonwealth without tho 
Queen being its sovereign at tho time —although tho Federation 
would acknowledge the Queen as Head of the Commonwealth, us 
India and Pakistan had done. At present tho link with the Sovereign 
takes the form of treaties between the Quoon and tho Malay Rulors, 
except for tho Crown Colonics of Penang and Malacca which como 
under the direct rule of the Queen.] 

Parliament. This would comprise a House of Representatives and 
a Senate. 

The House of Representatives, consisting of 100 members, would 
be wholly oleoted for a maximum term of five years by single-member 
constituencies on a territorial basis ; it could, however, be dissolved 
by the Hoad of State at any time. 

The Senate would have 33 members- -22 oleoted by the Legislative 
Assemblies of tho States (two for eaoh of the 11 States), and another 
H nominated by the Head of State. Members would hold office for 
six years, half being elected or appointed every throe years. 

[Two members of the Commission (Sir William McKell and Mr. 
Justice Abdul Hamid), in a minority report, considered that tho 
nomination of Senators was out of step with parliamentary demo- 
cracy. They also opposed the ©lection of Senators by the State 
Legislatures instead of by the people.] 

Legislation would require approval by both Houses of Parliament. 
However, if the Senate refused to pass a Bill which had boon passed 
by the Lower House, the Bill should become law If, after a lapse of 
12 months, the House resolved that it be submitted for the assent of 
the Head of State. In the oase of a money Bill, the period of delay 
should only be 21 days. The Lower House should not he able to 
over-rule the Senate on a Bill for amendment of the Constitution. 

Prime Minister. The Prime Minister of the Federation should he 
appointed by the Head of State and should bo the person most likoly 
to command the confidence of the House of Representatives. He 
should then choose his Cabinet Ministers. The Head of State should 
he entitled tp choose the Prime Minister, but in ell other matters 
except the dissolution of Parliament he should be bound to aooept 
the advice of the Prime Minister or the Cabinet. 


Citizenship. After pointing out that many residents in tho Federa- 
tion were by birth or descent citizens of tlie United Kingdom and 
Colonics without realizing it, tho Commission recommended that 
these having this status should not bo required to renounce it on 
becoming Federation citizens. Instead, they should bo recognized as 
both Federation and Commonwealth citizens, though they would owe 
undivided loyalty to Malaya. 

In this connexion tho report said : “ Under existing law in tho 
Commonwealth, dual citizenship within the Commonwealth is 
recognized. For example, a portion can ho at tho same time a citizen 
of India or Pakistan and a citizen of tho tT.K. and Colonies. Hut a 
person with dual citizenship owes undivided loyalty to tho country 
In which ho is residing. Tho law In the Federation should conform 
to this prnotioe.” 

New Federal citizens would have to swear allegiance to the Federa- 
tion and declare that they would not “ exorcise any rights or privilege 
they may have under the nationality laws of any foreign country.” 
The Commission did not recommend renunciation of foreign citizen- 
ship because “ under the laws of certain countries a citizen has no 
power to renounce his citizenship ” o.g. Britain prohibited such 
renunciation unless another citizenship had been acquired. 

Tho recommendation that British subjects In the Federation 
should not have to choose between being British or Federation 
citizens, but would have both Federation and Commonwealth 
citizenship, would also apply to British subjects in Bonang and 
Malacca, 

The Commission recommended that a person should he a citizen if 
ho was one before Mordeka Day i.e. the date of independence on 
Aug. 31, 1057 — or was bom in the Federation on or after that day. 
If he was entitled before that day to he registered as a citizen, but had 
not registered, lie should still he entitled to do so, [Mr, Justice A bdul 
Hamid, however, considered that the terms of a clause in the present 
Federation agreement on which tills provision would be based 
favoured citizens of tlio IT.IC. and Colonies ” a large class of people 
whoso status is not easy to <lollno.”1 

Rorsons bom in the Federation before Mordeka Day should on 
application become citizens IE (I) they were over 17 ; (il) they hod 
lived for five of the preceding seven years in the Federation and 
intended to stay there permanently ; and (110 they had an elementary 
knowledge of Malay. There would, however, he no test of Malay if 
application was mad© within one year of Mordeka Day. [Thus, 
though jus solid -tho right of citizenship by birth- was not formally 
made retrospective from Mordeka Bay, it will in fact he retrospective 
If accompanied by at least five years’ residence. ] 

Persons living In tho Federation on Mordeka Day but not born 
there would he entitled to become citizens if (I) limy had lived there 
for eight of the previous 12 years and intended to stay, and (ii) they 
had an elementary knowledge of Malay. In this ease they would not 
he tested in Malay If they applied for citizenship within one year and 
wore 45 years of ago. 

In all other cases tho Commission proposed at least 10 years’ 
residence to qualify for naturalization, because it was difficult to infer 
loyalty to Malaya, and the intention to stay there permanently, from 
any shorter period. 

Fundamental Rights. UuumntooH were laid down against discrimi- 
nation on grounds of religion, race, descent, or place of birth. 

The Commission's tonus of reference required that provision 
should bo made In the Constitution for the ** safeguarding of the 
special position of tho Malays.” They stated that they had found it 
difficult to reconcile tho terms of reference if the protection of tho 
special position of tho Malays signified the granting of special privi- 
leges, permanently, to one community only and not to the others. 
The Commission agreed, however, that present preferences for the 
Malays (e.g. land reservation, and quotas against other moos for 
admission to public services and for business licences) should remain, 
although thoy should gradually disappear. Accordingly, the quota 
system should bo reviewed completely after 15 years, 

Religion. The majority of the Commission were of the opinion that 
there should not bo any declaration in the Constitution to the effect 
that Islam should ho the State religion. 

[Mr. Justice Abdul Hamid dissented from lids view and proposed 
that the following Article should be Inserted in the Constitution : 
** Islam shall bo the religion of the State of Malaya, but nothing in 
this Article shall prevent any citizens professing any religion other 
than Islam from professing, practising, and propagating that religion, 
nor shall any citizen be under any liability by reason of his not being 
a Moslem.”] 

Language. Malay should bo the national language, but for a period 
of at least 10 years English should continue to be used as an official 
language. For some considerable time announcements and other 
documents should also bo published In Chinos© and Tamil. 

Judiciary. The present Supreme Court should b© retained, and 
should have the functions of Interpreting tho Constitution and pro- 
tecting State rights and fundamental liberties, in addition to its 
ordinary functions. 

The Chief Justice and other Federal judges should be appointed 
by the Head of State. 

state Constitutions. The existing constitutions of the Malay States 
should bo amended so that (X) the Ruler became bound to aooept 
tlie advice of the Mentrl Besar (the Chief Minister of the State) or the 
State Executive Council in tho same way as the Head of State was 
bound to accept the advice of the Prime Minister or Cabinet ; (2) tho 
Meniri Besar became responsible to the Council of State (to be called 
in future “ the State Legislative Assembly ”) and would cease to hold 
office on ceasing to possess the confidence of that Assembly. 
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Penang and Malacca should have the same status and powers as 
the other States. Their Governors should be appointed by the Head 
of State after consultation with the respective State Governments. 
Because of the deferment of general elections until 1959 (see below), 
the present Settlement Counoils should continue in existence from 
Independence Day until January, 1959. 

Division of Central and State Executive Power. The Commission 
pointed out that since 1948 the legislative power had rested with the 
Federal authorities but the executive power with the States. It 
expressed the opinion that this should not continue and that the two 
should be vested in principle in the Central Government. 

Nevertheless, it was proposed that the disposal and administration 
of land should remain a State subject, although the Federation 
Government should have powers to carry out development schemes 
in the national interest and decide what land was required. There 
should be a new National Land Code, and with this in view the 
Federal Parliament should be able to pass Acts on State subjects. 
These Acts, however, should not come into force until adopted by 
the State(s) concerned. 

The States should have greater financial autonomy, and Federal 
grants should be fixed for five years after consultation with a National 
Finance Council consisting of the Federal Prime Minister, the 
Finance Minister, and one representative from each State. The 
Federal Parliament, however, would not be obliged to do more than 
consult this Council. 

Parliament would have the right to restore constitutional govern- 
ment In any State, or to introduce the new Constitution in any State 
which might have refused to do so by Jan. 1, 1959. 

Public Services. The principles adopted at the London Conference of 
1956 on the impartiality and efficiency of the publio services were con- 
sidered indispensable, and wore incorporated in the constitutional draft. 

Emergency Legislation. The present emergency regulations 
should remain in force for one further year, unless then renewed by 
Parliament. The Federal Government would, however, have special 
emergency powors, and if the security or economic life of the Federa- 
tion was ** threatened by war, external aggression, or internal 
disturbances ” the Hoad of State might issue a proclamation declaring 
a state of emergency. In the event of threats of organized violence 
against persons or property, the Government would be empowered to 
take action regardless of constitutional limitations. No preventive 
detention should last longer than three months unless on advisory 
board appointed by the Chief Justice found that there was sufficient 
justification for a longer period of detention. 

Next Election. Because large numbers of residents would want to 
become citizens and voters, and to give them time to do so, it was 
suggested that no new eleotions should be held before the beginning 
of 1959, and that the present Legislative Council of the Federation 
should continue to function until then. To avoid complicated electoral 
delimitation problems in the first eleotion, the 52 existing constitu- 
encies would be doubled, making 104 seats, but all future Houses of 
Representatives would have 100 members as stated above. The 
eleotions should be conducted by an independent commission. 

Entry into Force of Constitution. August 31, 1957 (Merdeka Day) 
was proposed as the target date for the entry into force of the new 
Constitution should the proposals be accepted. 

Amendment of Constitution, Changes in the Constitution should 
only be made by the new Parliament (i.e. the one to be elected in 
1959) or future Parliaments. A two-thirds majority of the members 
presont and voting would bo required in each House. 

The members of the Commission (in addition to Lord Reid) 
were Sir Ivor Jennings, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; 
Sir William McKell, a former Governor- General of Australia ; 
Mr. B. Malik, a former Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court; 
and Mr, Justice Abdul Hamid, of the West Pakistan High Court. 

It was announced on the same date (Feb. 20) that a com- 
mittee comprising five representatives of the Rulers and five of 
the Federation Government, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Donald MacGillivray (the High Commissioner), would consider 
the report in two stages — dealing first with those subjects on 
which there was unlikely to be opposition, and then those for 
which a compromise solution would have to be sought so as to 
achieve unanimity. Tengku Abdul Rahman, the Chief Minister 
of the Federation, said that there would inevitably have to be 
many amendments to the report, which in its present form 
“ could never be accepted in toto 

U.K.-Malayan Defence and Financial Agreements. 

Following discussions in London between the British Colonial 
Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) and a Malayan delegation led by 
Tengku Abdul Rahman and Colonel H. S. Lee (the Finance 
Minister), it was announced by the Colonial Office on Jan. 10, 
1957, that agreement had been reached on (a) Britisn assistance 
for Malaya’s external defence and the development of the 
Malayan armed forces ; (6) British financial aid to the Federation 
to enable it to deal with the terrorist problem and to pursue its 
development programme. 

Under the defence agreement, the British Government would 
assist the Federation in the external defence of Malaya and 
in the training and development of its armed forces, while the 
Federation Government would allow Britain to maintain in 
Malaya .the forces .Accessary for the fulfilment of Common- 
wealth and international obligations. 


Details of the proposed financial assistance by the U.K. were 
as follows : 

(1) Assistance toward the cost of the emergency during the five- 
year period 1957-61. For the first three years the U.K, Government 
would provide an annual grant of £3,000,000 ; thereafter, the two 
Governments would consider the situation then prevailing and would 
decide what assistance, subject to a maximum of £11,000,000, was 
required, either as a grant or an interest-free loan, for the final two 
years of the period , 

(2) Development of the Federation's forces The ILK. Government 
would seek parliamentary sanction (a) to contribute the unspent 
balance (£6,500,000 on Jan. 1, 1956) of the grant already promised 
toward the capital cost of expansion of the Federation’s Army; 
(6) to make available equipment worth £5,500,000 ; and (c) to provide 
a grant of up to £1,300,000 for local purchases of equipment and 
building work for the Federation Navy. 

(3) The British Government would make available to the Federation 
a grant for development equivalent to the unspent balance of the 
Federation’s Colonial Development and Welfare allocations at the 
date of independence. 

It was announced that the agreement would be signed soon alter 
Malaya attained independence in August, 1957. 

It was reported in the British press that no undertaking had 
been given by the U.K. Government in reply to Malayan 
proposals for a large development loan. On his return to 
Kuala Lumpur from London, Tengku Abdul Rahman said that 
Malaya intended to seek help from any country interested in 
the common anti-Communist cause. 

In a statement in the Legislative Council on March 13, the 
Chief Minister revealed that it had been agreed at the London 
talks that British forces would be reduced by half ; he did not 
specify, however, whether “ British ” in this context meant 
U.K. forces alone or U.K. and other Commonwealth forces. 
[There are at present about 25,000 Commonwealth troops in 
Malaya, including 12,000 from Britain.] Tengku Abdul Rahman 
added that he had sought a guarantee that there would be 
sufficient Commonwealth troops remaining to carry on the fight 
against Communism. 

Malayanization of Public Service. 

A statement on the future of the public service, issued by 
the Federation Government on Oct. 27, guaranteed minimum 
periods of continued employment to British personnel ; offered 
them continued eligibility for promotion ; and at the same time 
permitted them to retire with compensation at any date after 
July 1, 1957. 

The statement pointed out that, since a snffleient number of 
qualified Malayans was not yet available, the various departments of 
the Publio Service would not be completely Malayanized until 1960 in 
some oases, 1962 in others, and 1965 in yet others. The Government 
would therefore guarantee employment to British staff until July 1, 
1960, In 23 departments, including the police (apart from police 
lieutenants), immigration, Information, and some categories of the 
agriculture, broadoasting, education, medical and veterinary services. 
Guarantees up to 1962 would be given to the administrative staff 
among others. Those who would receive guarantees up to 1965 would 
include the research staffs in the agriculture and veterinary depart- 
ments, marine officers, medical officers, engineers, chemists, and 
town planners. 

Officers who would receive no guarantee would include those in the 
meteorological and civil defence departments, as well as those in 
the co-operative and labour departments not on the Malayan Civil 
Service list. 

As regards staff on contract, it was stated that existing contracts 
would he observed, and that many such staff would be required for as 
long as their colleagues on the permanent establishment. 

Educational Policy. 

A BiU embodying the Federation Government’s educational 
policy was approved by the Legislative Council on March 7. 

The Bill provided for a national system of education which would 
make Malay the national language and at the same time assist the 
growth of non-Malay languages and cultures. In the sphere of 
religions instruction, it provided that, where there were 15 or more 
Moslem pupils In a school, the Moslem faith would he taught 
compulsorily and at State expense for at least two hours a week. 
Instruction in other religions would depend on whether the com- 
munities conoemed wanted it and could pay the teachers. 

The Bill placed ah assisted primary and trade schools under local 
authorities, and assisted secondary schools under the M inister for 
Education. Assisted secondary schools were defined as schools 
« providing a five-year course of secondary education in which the 
national language, the English language, the Chinese language, or 
the Tamil language, or any two of such languages, are used as the 
medium of instruction, and in which the national language and the 
English language are compulsory subjects of instruction when such 
languages are not used as a medium of instruction.” 

Tunku Mohammed Bin Tunku Besar Burhanuddin, the first 
Commissioner for the Malayan Federation in Pakistan, assumed 
his duties in Karachi at the end of February.— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Pakistani High Commis- 
sioner's Office, London) (Prev. rep. A.) 
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A. MALTA. — Constitutional and Economic Talks in 
London. - U.K. Financial Aid for 1957-58. 

It was announced in London and Valletta on March 8 that 
U.Iv. financial assistance to Malta for 1957-58 would amount 
to £0,077,000, to be allocated as follows : 

(а) Ordinary budget deficit : £899,000. 

(б) Capital budget, including war damage works and Colonial 
development and welfare grants : £4,038,000. 

(c) War damage compensation : £540,000. 

Constitutional and economic talks had opened in London on 
Feb. 12 between a Maltese delegation led by Mr. Mintofl’, the 
Prime Minister, and a British delegation led by Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, the Colonial Secretary. The other members of the 
Maltese delegation were Mr. J. J. Cole (Minister of Posts and 
Agriculture), Dr. J. Cassar (Minister of Justice), Mr. E. 
Cuschieri (Treasurer), and Professor A. J. Mamo (Attorney- 
General). The first phase of the talks ended on Feb. 27 to 
allow Mr. Mintoff to return to Malta to present his budget ; it 
was announced at the same time that agreement had been 
reached on the U.K. contribution to Malta’s budget and that 
the talks would be resumed on March 12. 

Prior to the London discussions, the 17 Nationalist members 
had withdrawn from the Malta Legislative Assembly on 
Jan. 28 in protest against the fact that they had not been 
consulted regarding the talks. In a letter to the Colonial 
Secretary on Feb. 7, the Nationalist Party described its 
exclusion from the talks as an “ unprecedented suppression of 
its elementary constitutional rights.” The Nationalist members 
resumed their attendance in the Assembly on March 4 after 
assurances had been received from the British Government 
that the Opposition would be given an opportunity to express 
its views on the draft Constitution before any definite steps were 
taken on it. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Malta, 15347 A.) 

B. SUDAN. — Government takes over Missionary 
Education in Southern Sudan. 

The Sudanese Minister of Education (Sayed Ziada Arbnb), 
announced on Feb. 18 that the Government had decided to take 
over the majority of all Mission schools in the three southern 
provinces of Equaloria, Bahr-d-GIiazal, and Upper Nile. 

The Minister explained (1) that all village schools run by the 
Missions would be taken over on April 1 ; (2) that all Mission boys' 
elementary schools and the six vernacular teacher training centres 
would be taken over during 1957 ; (3) that girls’ elementary schools 
would be taken over at a date to be flxod later. Throe technical 
schools would continue to bo run by the Missions for one or two yoars 
pending examination of the best means of their taking-over by the 
Government, and the Missions would also bo allowed to continue 
to run three intermediate schools for the time being. Meanwhile the 
Government would immediately open throe intermediate schools of 
its own. 

The Minister stressed that the Government’s decision “ in 
no way implied that the Mission system of education was 
suspect of being disruptive.” On the contrary, the Govern- 
ment fully appreciated the excellent work done by the Missions 
hitherto, but it felt that it should itself take over full and 
direct responsibility for education in the Southern provinces. 
The Missions would still be allowed to continue to give religious 
instruction in all schools according to the beliefs of the students, 
and would be given every facility for this. All Sudanese 
schoolmasters at present teaching in Mission schools would be 
given the opportunity of enrolling in the Government service. 

(Sudan Government Information Centre, Kliartoum) 

C. JAPAN. — Resignation of Mr. Ishibashi. - Mr. 
Kishi elected Prime Minister. - The Kishi Cabinet. 

Mr. Ishibashi, the Japanese Prime Minister, resigned on 
Feb. 28 for reasons of ill-healtli, having held the Premiership 
for only two months. On the following day Mr. Nobusuke 
Kishi (the Foreign Minister) was unanimously elected Prime 
Minister by the Diet, receiving 270 votes against 129 for 
Mr. Suzuki, chairman of the Socialist Party. Mr. Kishi’s 
appointment was confirmed by the House of Counsellors on 
the same day by 147 votes to 70. 

On Feb. 20 Mr. Kishi announced his Cabinet, the member- 
ship of which was identical with Mr. Ishibashi’s Administration 
except that Mr. Kishi retained the Foreign Affairs portfolio in 
addition to the Premiership, Mr. Kishi was elected president 
of the Liberal Democratic Party on March 20. 

Prior to Mr. Ishibashi’s resignation there had been one 
further change in the membership of his Government— Mr. 
Akira Kodaki having been appointed Minister of the Defence 
Forces, a portfolio originally held by Mr. Ishibashi ad interim. 
(Japanese Embassy Press Office, London) (15372 A ; 15307 C.) 


D. PHILIPPINES. — President Magsaysay killed in 
Air Crash. - Inauguration of President Garcia. 

President Magsaysay of the Philippines was killed on 
March 17, together witli 24 other persons, when the presidential 
airliner in which he was travelling from Cebu City to Manila 
crashed in dense jungle country on Cebu Island shortly after 
the take-off. The bodies of the President and the other victims 
of the disaster were found on the following day by Filipino 
troops and rescue workers. Among the victims of the 
disaster were the head of the Philippine Air Force, Brigadier- 
General Benito Ebuen, and the Secretary for Education, 
Seiior Gregorio Hernandez. The disaster— of which there was 
only one survivor, a newspaper reporter— was believed to 
have been due to mechanical trouble. 

Ramdn Magsaysay (49) was bom In 1907 in Zambalos Province 
(Luzon) of mixed Tugalog, Chinese and Spanish descent. Of relatively 
humble origin (his father was a blacksmith and schoolteacher), he 
started life as a garage mechanic and at the time of the Japanese 
invasion was foreman of a provincial bns company. Ho fought with 
the Americans until the surrender of the Bataan peninsula* took to 
the hills with a few U.B. oUloors, and during the Japanese occupation 
distinguished himself as an outstanding guerrilla leader, the forces 
under his command numbering nearly 15,000 by the time the 
Americans returned to the Philippines in 1044. At the end of the 
war ho was appointed Military Governor of Wont "Central Luzon by 
the American authorities. 

Following his election to the Philippine Congress in 1950, Magsaysay 
was appointed by President Quirino as Secretary of Defence, in which 
capacity he achieved notable success in quelling the Communist-led 
Ilukbalahap rebellion. Though elected to Congress as a Liberal, he 
loft that party early In 1953 in dissatisfaction with its policies (see 
13305 A) and joined the Nationalist Party (JVaHonaUstas ), which 
adopted him as its candidate In tlxo Presidential election of that year. 
In November, 1953, Scflor Magsaysay was elected to the Presidency 
with a majority of nearly 1,000,000 votes over tho outgoing President, 
Scfior Quirino. 

President Magsaysay, who achieved great personal popularity 
both In his own country and in tho United States, was a strong 
opponent of Communism and an advocate of close co-operation with 
tho U.H.A. and the free democracies, 

Vice-President Carlos JL\ Garcia (61), Foreign Minister under 
President Magsaysay, was sworn-in as President of the 
Philippine Republic on March 18, Bom in the Visayan Islands 
(Central Philippines), he was a school-teacher before entering 
public life, and Governor of Bohol Province for nine years 
before his election to the Senate in 1041. During the Japanese 
occupation he remained consistently loyal to the Allied cause, 
being hunted by the Japanese for three years and having 
a price put on his head by the “ puppet ” regime. A member 
of the Nationalist Party, he was President Magsaysay’s running- 
mate in the presidential election of November 1958. 

(New York Times -New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. President Magsaysay, 13305 A.) 

E. INDIA. — Creation of Family Planning Board. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Sept. 5, 1056, that the 
Ministry of Health had set up a Family Planning Board under 
the chairmanship of the Minister of Health, Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur. 

Tho Family Planning Board will advise the Government on the 
following matters : (a) Research and studies on the inter-relationship 
between economic, social, and population changes, and on repro- 
ductive patterns, attitudes and motivations affecting the size of 
family planning ; (6) educating public opinion on matters of family 
planning; (a) advice and necessary services in family planning 
through hospitals, health centres, and clinics ; (d) facilities for the 
training of personnel in family planning ; ($) formulation of schemes 
for the improvement pf the health, of mothers and children, and for 
bringing about better conditions of family living ; (/) research on, 
and the production of, contraceptives ; (g) literature and periodicals 
in furtherance of tho objectives of tho scheme. 

The Family Planning Board’s recommendations will be imple- 
mented by the Ministry of Health. (The Statesman, Calcutta) 

F. BAHREIN. — Resumption of Saudi Arabian Oil 
Supplies. - Reopening of Oil Pipeline. 

The How of oil from Saudi Arabia to the Bahrein refinery was 
resumed on March 9 for the first time since November, when the 
pipeline was closed by the Saudi Arabian Government after the 
Israeli and Anglo-French military operations against Egypt, 
The reopening of the pipeline followed the withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from the Gaza Strip and the Sharm-el- Sheikh area on the 
Gulf of Akaba.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 15201 A, page 15211.) 

Note. The output of the Bahrein refinery before the stoppage was 
• 200,000 barrels a day, of which 170,000 barrels (85 per cent) came 
by pipeline from the Saudi Arabian oilfields and the remainder from 
the Bahrein oilfields. (Daily Telegraph). 
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MARCH 30— APRIL 6, 1957 

A. WESTERN POWERS. — Bermuda Conference 
between President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan. - 
United States to join Military Committee of Baghdad 
Pact. - U.S. Guided Missiles for Britain. - M. MoUet* s 
Talks with President Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan, and 
Mr. St. Laurent. - Mr. Macmillan’s Statement to House 
of Commons on Bermuda Conference. 

A conference between President Eisenhower and the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, was held in Bermuda 
from March 21-24, following earlier discussions in Washington 
beLween President Eisenhower and the French Prime Minister, 
M. Mollct (Feb. 20-28) and m Paris between Mr. Macmillan 
and M. Mullet (March 0). The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. 
St. Laurent, also had talks with M. Mollct after the latter’s 
visit to Washington, and with Mr. Macmillan in Bermuda after 
the conference between the British Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The various conferences are described below 
under cross-headings : 

Mollet-Eisenhower and Mollet-St. Laurent Discussions, 

The French Prime Minister, accompanied by the Foreign 
Minister (M. Pincau), paid a three-day visit to Washington 
from Feb. 20-28 at the invitation of President Eisenhower. 
The Secretary of State (Mr. Dulles) and M. Pineau took part 
in the discussions, which ended with the publication of a joint 
communique (cross-headings inserted) summarized below : 

European Common Market and Euratomu After stating that there 
had boon “ a friendly exchange of views in an atmosphere whioh 
reflected the long-standing and friendly ties ” betwoon Franco and 
the United States, the communique said that M. Mollet had explained 
to President Eisenhower ** tho marked progress whioh has taken 
place in tho past few months toward tho creation of a European 
Atomic Community (Euratom) and toward a European Common 
Market which will group together 165,000,000 consumers in six 
European nations.” M. Mollet had also Informed tho President of 
** the French Government's interest in the coming negotiations on a 
European Free Trade Area in whioh Great Britain would participate.” 

President Elsenhower had “ expressed his personal interest in tho 
success of those troatios on European integration, whose entry into 
force will represent an important date for all the free world.” Tho 
President and M. Mollet had 41 noted that the oroation of a united 
Europe would contribute to tho strengthening of relations between 
the U.B.A. and Europe ... to tho mutual benefit of the European 
and American pooples.” 

Tho Middle East, Tho President and the Prime Minister had ex- 
pressed ” their common conviction that solutions to the problems of 
tho aroa can be achieved by peaceful moans, in conformity with the 
principles of Justice and international law.” 

The Sueas Canal. As regards tho future status of tho Suez Canal, 
President Elsenhower and M. Mollet recalled that tho 1888 Convention 
“ contemplated a definite systom to guarantee at all times and to all 
Powers tho free use of the Canal.” In this oonnexion they “ reaffirmed 
their adherence to tho six requirements unanimously adopted by the 
U.N. .Security Council, and accepted by Egypt lost October, which 
balled for . . . free and open transit through the Canal without 
discrimination, and the insulation of the operation of the Canal from 
the politics of any country.” 

African Territories. Tho President and the Prime Minister had 
** exohangod views on tho political and economic evolution in African 
territories,” In tills connexion M. Mollet had stressed " the historical 
importance of the decision ... to associate the overseas territories 
with the European Common Market— a decision whioh bears witness 
to the desire of Europe to place its Industrial potential at the service 
of the economic development and soolal progress of Africa, and to 
reinforce the inter-dependence of the two continents.” 

In addition, M. Mollet had informed President Eisenhower of “ the 
profound changes whioh France has brought about in the political 
structure of her overseas territories with a view to preparing them for 
the democratic conduct of their own affairs.” [Recent French 
legislation on this matter will be described in a subsequent issue — 
Ed, K.O.A.) Furthermore, M. Mollet had “ reviewed the Frenoh 
programme for Algeria.” 

The President and the Prime Minister were “ in full acoord in their 
views that such objectives are in conformity with the desire of both 
Governments to improve the living conditions of mankind and to 
assure, along with a better standard of living, tho benefits of essential 
democratic liberties,” 

The NATO Alliance. After reaffirming “ the vital importance of the 
North Atlantic Paot as a bosio element of free world defence,” the 
President and M. MoUet ** notod that free world security requires the 
maintenance on the Continent of Europe of forces with conventional 
armaments and modern weapons at such levels and in such balance 
as to discourage any aggression against the territories of aU NATO 
countries,” They also reaffirmed 44 the importance of continuing to 
Support the early reunification of Germany by means of free elec- 
tions,” and were 41 agreed that a common approach must be taken 
with regard to the threat of Communist imperialism in Europe 
and other parts of the world.” 


Conclusion. The communique ended by saying that President 
Eisenhower and M. Mollet had ” agreed on the value of these frank 
and direct talks and expressed their* pleasure, as old friends, at 
meeting again.” 

M. Mollet and M. Pineau visited Ottawa from March 2-4 for 
discussions with Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Lester Pearson 
(Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs), on which no 
communique was issued. M. Mollet addressed the Canadian 
Parliament on March 4 and paid visits to Quebec and Montreal 
before returning with M. Pineau to Europe. 

MacmiUan-Mollet Discussions. 

^ Mr. Macmillan, accompanied by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and by 
Foreign Office and Treasury officials, visited Pans on March 9 
for talks with M. Mollet, M. Pineau, and French experts. No 
communique was published, the talks being complementary to 
the Franco-American discussions in Washington and the forth- 
coming Anglo-American conference in Bermuda. It was under- 
stood that a wide range of subjects was discussed, including 
the Middle East and Suez Canal problems, the projected 
European Common Market and Free Trade Area, and, in 
particular, the question of British troop reductions in Germany, 
which had given rise to concern in France. Mr. Macmillan 
made the following statement at London Airport after lus 
return from Paris : 

“ The French feeling [on the question of British troop reductions in 
Europe] is not concerned so much with our military dispositions or the 
precise formation of our armed forces. They are only anxious that 
anything we should do should not appear to be the beginning of a 
walk-out ... On that point we have been able to give them a re- 
assurance. I was able to explain our position to them and to tell them 
that our reorganization was partly to save our money in our strained 
economy, but still more to get value for money , and that we wanted 
to make our military situation as powerful with less expenditure of 
monoy and manpower. 

The Bermuda Conference. 

Prior to the above-mentioned discussions, Mr. Macmillan 
had informed the House of Commons on Feb. 12 that he was 
meeting President Eisenhower m Bermuda from March 21-24 ; 
that Bermuda had been chosen as the meeting-place at the 
President’s suggestion ; and that Mr. St. Laurent would also 
visit Bermuda on March 2 . 0-26 for discussions 44 on matters of 
common concern.” 

The three-day discussions in Bermuda between President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles on the one hand and Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd on the other — held at the Mid-Ocean 
Club — ended with the publication of a joint communique which 
was divided into two Annexes : the first listing 11 points on 
which the President and Mr. Macmillan were in full agreement, 
and the second dealing with the joint attitude of the two Govern- 
ments toward nuclear tests and the problem of nuclear radiation. 

The first Annexe announced inter alia that the United States 
was willing to 44 participate actively ” iu the Military Com- 
mittee of the Baghdad Pact, and that “ certain guided missiles ” 
would be made available by the U.S. A. for use by British forces 
44 in the interest of mutual defence and mutual economy.” 
The second Annexe stated that both Governments were agreed 
(a) that, in the absence of an effective agreement for compre- 
hensive disarmament, the security of the free world must 
continue to depend on the “ nuclear deterrent ” ; (b) that 
continued nuclear testing was therefore required, at least for 
the present ; (c) that both Governments would conduct 

nuclear tests in such a manner “ as will keep world radiation 
from rising to more than a small fraction of the levels that might 
be hazardous ” ; and ( d ) that the U.S.A. and Great Britain 
would be ready “ to permit limited international observation 
of such tests if the Soviet Union would do the same.” 

The communique said that President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Macmillan were 44 well satisfied ” with the results of the con- 
ference and intended “ to continue the exchange of views 1 sd 
well begun.” Its text was as follows : 

44 The President of the United States and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, assisted by the U.S. Secretary of State, the British 
Foreign Secretary, and other advisers, have exchanged views on many 
subjects of mutual concern. They have conducted their discussions 
with the freedom and frankness permitted to old friends in a world of 
growing inter- dependence. They recognize their responsibilities to 
seek to co-ordinate their foreign policies in the interests of peaoe with 
justice. 

** Among the subjects discussed in detail were : common problems 
concerning the Middle East, NATO, European co-operation, the 
reunification of Germany, and defence. The President and the Prime 
Minister are well satisfied with the results of this conference, at which 
a number of decisions have been taken. They intend to continue the 
exchange of views so well begun. 

« The agreements and conclusions reached on the main subjects 
discussed at the conference are annexed : 
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Annexe 1. 

“ (1) Recognition of tho value of collective security pacts within the 
framework of the United Nations, and the special importance of 
NATO for both countries as tho cornerstone of their policy in 
the West. 

(2) Reaffirmation of common interest in the development of 
European unity within tho Atlantic Community. 

(3) Agreement on the importance of closer association of the 
United Kingdom with Europe. 

(4) Agreement on the benefits likely to accrue for European and 
world trade from the plans for tho Common Market and tho Free 
Trade Area, provided they do not load to a high tariff block, and on 
tho desirability that all countries should pursue liberal trade 
policies. 

(5) Willingness of tho U.S.A. under authority of tho recent Middle 
East joint resolution [see 15417 A] to participate actively in the work 
of the Military Committee of the Baghdad Pact. 

(6) Reaffirmation of intention to support tho right of tho German 
people to early reunification in peace and froodom. 

(7) Sympathy for the people of Hungary, condemnation of repressive 
Soviet policies toward the peoples of Eastern Europe and of Soviet 
defiance of relevant U.N, resolutions. 

(8) Agreement on the need for the speedy implementation of recent 
resolutions of tho U.N. General Assembly dealing with the Gaza 
Strip and the Gulf of Akaba. 

(9) Agreement on tho importance of compliance both in letter and 
in Bpirit with the Soourity Council resolution of Oct. 13 concerning 
the Suez Canal [see 15252 Al, and on support for tho efforts of the 
Secretary-General to bring about a settlement in accordance with 
its provisions. 

(10) Joint declaration on polioy regarding nuclear tests (see 
Annexe 2). 

(11) Agreement in principle that in the interest of mutual defence 
and mutual economy certain guided missiles will be made available 
by the United States for use by British f 01 * 008 .” 

Annexe 2. 

*' (1) For a long timo our two Governments have boon attempting to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union, under tho auspices of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission, an effective agreement for comprehensive 
disarmament. Wo are continuing to sock such an agreement In tho 
current disarmament discussions in London. In tho absence of suoh 
an agreement tho security of the free world must continue to depend 
to a marked degree upon the nuclear deterrent. To maintain this 
effectively, continued nuclear testing is required, certainly for the 
present, 

(2) Wo recognize, however, that there is sincere concern that con- 
tinued nuclear testing may increase world radiation to lovels which 
might bo harmful. Studies by independent scientific organizations 
confirm our belief that this will not happen so long as testing Is 
continued with restraint. Moreover, tho testing programme has 
demonstrated the feasibility of greatly reducing world-wide fall-out 
from large nuclear explosions. 

(3) Over the past months our Governments have considered various 
proposed methods of limiting tests. Wo have now concluded together 
that, in tho absence of more genoral nuclear control agreements ol‘ 
the kind which we have been and are seeking, a tost limitation agree- 
ment could not to-day be effectively enforced for technical reasons, 
nor could broaches of it ho surely detected. Wo believe, nevertheless, 
that oven before a general agreement is reached, self-imposed 
restraint can and should be exorcised by nations which conduct 
tests, 

(4) Therefore, on behalf of our two Governments, wo doclaro our 
intention to continue to conduct nuclear tests only in suolx manner as 
will keep world radiation from rising to more than a small fraction of 
the levels that might be hazardous. We look to tho Soviet Union to 
exercise a similar restraint. 

(5) We shall contlnuo our general practice of publicly announcing 
our tost series well in advance of their occurrence, with information 
as to their location and genoral timing. We would bo willing to 
register with the United Nations advance notice of our intention to 
conduct future uuolear tests, and to permit limited international 
observation of such tests if the Soviet Union would do the 
same,” 

Mr. St. Laurent, Mr. Lester Pearson, and Mr. C. D. Howe 
(Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce) visited Bermuda 
on March 25-26 for talks with Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd. The communique stated (1) that the Lf.K. and Canadian 
Ministers had discussed steps “ which might be taken to secure 
an acceptable settlement of short-term problems in the Middle 
East ” ; (2) that Britain had agreed to buy uranium worth 
about £41,000,000 from Canada for peaceful purposes, the 
purchases to be spread over the next five years. 

After stating that their talks had demonstrated the value of 
“ family relationship between Commonwealth peoples,” Mr. 
Macmillan and Mr, St. Laurent added : “ While there may from 
time to time appear to he differences in their approach or reaction 
to international problems, the two Governments are confident that 
their special relationship will always enable them to work together 
effectively with constructive purpose.” 


Mr. Macmillan’s Statement on Bermuda Conference. - 
House of Commons Debate. - Mr. Gaitskell’s Criticisms* 

The Bermuda Conference was debated on April 1 by the 
House of Commons. In a speech describing the results of the 
conference, in which he emphasized that “ no secret engage- 
ments ” had been entered mto at Bermuda, Mr, Macmillan 
spoke of the various matters mentioned in the joint communique 
and, in particular, of the question, of H-bomb tests, with special 
reference to the forthcoming British thermo-nuclear test to be 
held at Christmas Island in the Pacific. He also spoke of the 
hazards due to atomic radiation ; emphasized that all possible 
precautions were being taken to minimize t hese hazards ; and 
discussed the implications of the supply of U.S. guided missiles 
to the British forces. The Prime Minister’s speech is summarized 
below under cross-headings : 

Mr. Macmillan opened tho debate by outlining tho genoral 
character of the Bermuda talks, which, he recalled, had taken place 
not at his suggestion but on the proposal of President Eisenhower, 
who had also suggested that they should be held on British soil. Tho 
serious deterioration in Anglo-American relations in recent months 
had clearly shown the need for this conference, at which “ both sides 
spoke with absolute frankness and sincerity to each other.” The fact 
that lie and President Eisenhower were “ old friends ” had been an 
advantage, and they had had a number of private talks In addition 
to tho mootings in plenary session. 

Tho Prime Minister continued : ** It would ho absurd to suppose 
that in a few days wo could find solutions to all of tho many problems 
which confront us. But we covered much ground and reached a 
number of decisions which are sot out in tho communique, I want to 
make it clear that there woro no score t engagements. Our object was 
to create a situation in which normal diplomatic machinery can work 
effectively and smoothly, and this includes visits by senior officials 
across the Atlantic. There are a great number of problems on which 
much detailed work remains to be done, but we can claim that tho 
particular agreements reached have given guidance on which progress 
can bo made. 

“ Nor would I attempt to conceal tho fact that In some matters 
we were not Jn agreement. That is not to be wondered at, but even 
so we understood each other much better as a result of the talks. 
For instance, on China trade wo explained our position frankly to the 
Americans. X think they realized much better what our difficulties 
lire, and further detailed consultations will bring us nearer together. 

The United Nations. 

** Wo discussed very frankly tho present position and the future of 
the United Nations. 1 explained to the President our anxieties about 
Its recent development, which spring from the distortion of the struc- 
ture originally intended. This Is due to the persistent use or the veto 
in tho Heourity Council, Thin, In turn, has led to responsibilities being 
placed on tho General Assembly which were not originally contem- 
plated and have brought witb them many new problems. I made plain 
our view that Just trusting to the U«N. is not a substitute for a foreign 
policy, for tho U.N., like any other human organization, is no more 
than the sum of its partners, Even so, as the coimmmlqud recorded, 
we recognized tho value of working through tho United Nations and 
reaffirmed our adherence to the principles of the Charter.” 

The Middle Bait. 

On tho Middle East, Mr. Macmillan wild : The President made 
it abundantly clear to me that the United States, far from wishing to 
reduce British influence in the Middle East, is anxious to see it 
reinforced. It is clear that our basic interests In this area are Identical, 
even if at times there are divergencies as to how to achieve them. 
Our talks have gone a long way toward reconciling these divergencies, 
and that process will, I believe, continue* On the Canal, discussion 
was somewhat handicapped by tho Hammnrsk j did -Nasser negotia- 
tions going on at the time of tho mooting. The position was diffioult 
and, as it still Is, obscure. But we found that the United Btates is as 
convinced as we are that no settlement can be regarded as satisfactory 
which does not conform fully to the six principles of the U.N. resolu- 
tion of Oot. 31 and does not take fully into account all the users' 
interests ... It is greatly to our advantage that, In dealings with the 
Egyptian Government, tho U.S. Government are taking a positive 
and leading role.” 

Mr. Macmillan warmly welcomed the U.H. decision to become a 
member of tho Military Committee of the Baghdad Pact, a decision 
which constituted ” recognition both of the staunch way Jn which the 
Pact has hold together in recent troubled times, and its role as tho 
northern shield.” Both the British wad the U.S. Governments 
intended to strengthen the Baghdad Pact in ©very possible way. 

After disclosing that two projects for increasing the flow of Middle 
East oil wore under consideration, including a new large pipeline 
through Turkey, Mr. Macmillan said that he and President Eisen- 
hower had " considered tho desirability of a polioy by which project© 
of that kind could be given additional protection by a treaty between 
the interested Governments to reinforce tho usual agreements mad© 
between the companies and the countries.” 

As regards the situation In the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Akaba, 
Mr. Macmillan said : " The U.S.A. agrees with us that tho continued 
presence of UNEF in the Gaza Strip is essential if any permanent 
solution is to he achieved. We both consider that the U.N. Force 
should not leave until its mission has been completely fulfilled. 
Both Governments agree on the right of innocent passage for all 
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shipping through the entrance to the Gulf of Akaba, even though it 
means passing through Egyptian territorial waters. This does not in 
any way run counter to Egyptian legal rights. Both Governments 
consider that, under the armistice, this applies equally to Israeli ships 
and to vessels of other nations plying to Israel. The presence of the 
U.N. Force at Sharm-ol-Shcikh is an added guarantee that this right 
will he respected . . . ” 

Nuclear and Thermo-Nuclear Weapons. 

The rest of the Prime Minister’s speech was devoted to the subjects 
dealt with in the second Annexe of the Bermuda communique — i.e. 
nuclear bombs and their testing. After recalling that the decision to 
manufacture the atomic bomb had first been taken in 1947 by the 
Labour Government, Mr. Macmillan continued : “ In 1954 a still 
graver deoision fell to the British Government of the day lo take. It 
was taken under Sir Winston Churchill's Premiership : the decision 
to embark on the research, development, and limited manufacture of 
the megaton bomb, commonly known as the hydrogen bomb. This 
was frankly placed before tho House in February, 1955. That it had 
the support of Mr. (now Earl) Attlee and the majority of his colleagues 
was clearly shown by the terms of the Opposition amendment to the 
Government motion . . . 

** Nuclear power is tho basis on which Britain’s defence plans must 
rest. The only question which remains is whether the process should 
be brought to fruition, or whether wo are to hesitate at this last stage 
when the necessary tests have to bo made before production is 
carried out. 

** Many members of tho Opposition, no doubt from sincere and 
conscientious motives, have boon asking me, as Prime Minister, 
almost daily to abandon tho tests. What I should like to know, and 
what I think tho House and the country has a right to know, is 
whether tho Loader of the Opposition, if he had to make this decision 
to-day, would cancel tho tests which arc shortly to take place. If so, 
would ho face tho consequences to defence ? Would ho cease to base 
our defence on tho medium bomber and later on the projeotile which 
is to carry the megaton bomb ? If ho abandons it — and I quite 
understand ho might do so from conscientious motives — what 
defence does ho believe possible, short of a general disarmament 
agreement covering both conventional and unconventional weapons ? 
Would ho accept tho logical consequences of abandoning the tests, 
which would moan abandoning the weapon? Those consequences 
would bo, of course, tho permanency of conscription, the need to 
raise far larger armies at home in an attempt to hold the position, 
and, even so, the acceptance of permanent inferiority both in numbers 
and in armaments. Every British Government since the war has 
taken the view that first the kiloton and now the megaton bomb are 
essential to our dofonoe, short of a general disarmament agreement. 

Limitation of Nuclear Test®. 

“ On tho subject of limiting the tests, tho Government have 
always said thoy wore prepared to enter into a general disarmament 
agreement covering conventional and unconventional weapons. Last 
year they said that thoy would consider tho possibility, even without 
a disarmament agreement being finalized, of a limitation, although 
not of tho abolition, of tosts of nuclear armaments. Sir Anthony Eden 
said that even If progress could not be made in the context of a 
comprehensive agreement on disarmament, tho Government did not 
exoludo dealing with It in some other way by itself. Later, on Deo. 20, 
Sir Anthony said that the Government were working on proposals to 
that end, Those proposals were. In fact, worked out by Sir Anthony, 
hut in practice, I must quite frankly tell the House, the form in whioh 
wo had thought of them— a simple agrooment as to tho permissible 
yield of fissionable material without any detailed arrangements for 
control— -would not work. These proposals were shot down not merely 
by our American friends hut by our own technical advisers.” To 
Opposition cries of “ Why ? ” the Prime Minister replied : “ For the 
simple reason that the scientist is always ahead of tho politicians. 
What might have seemed possible some months ago is now confirmed 
as not being watertight.” 

Mr. Macmillan continued : “ Scientific advances in nuclear energy 
and nuclear weapon development have been exceedingly rapid. Only 
seven years elapsed between the discovery of fission and the use of the 
atomic bomb In the war. The next seven-year period saw the 
development of the thermo-nuclear bomb, in a form whioh not only 
might produco complete local devastation but also large quantities of 
fission produots which contaminate the atmosphere. We are now in 
the third seven-year period, and once again we are seeing another 
profound change— the development of high-yield weapons in which 
muoh of the energy comes not from fission but from fusion. This 
means that the harmful contamination, external and internal, whioh 
comes primarily from the fission products is greatly reduced. 

” The proposals to which Sir Anthony Eden referred were based on 
the assumption that the total yield of the explosion was a reasonable 
measure of the fission produots discharged into the atmosphere. It 
is now clear that this is not necessarily the case ; and what is more, I 
am assured by our own scientists, as well as by the Americans, that 
there is no feasible method of properly measuring at a distance how 
muoh of the yield of a particular explosion is due to fission and how 
muoh is due to fusion. 

*• But this is not all. Our scientists believe that if a deliberate 
attempt were made to run a test explosion in such a way as to avoid 
detection. It would almost certainly be successful. So far as we know, 
no such attempt has heen made. On the other hand, there have been 
instan ce s in which our scientists were unable to be oertain whether an 
explosion had taken place or not. 


Radiation Hazards. 

“ It was for these reasons that we agreed at Bermuda that the 
approach whioh we had originally envisaged would not do. But it 
would be an error to say that the Bermuda commumqud once more 
attached tho concept of test limitation to a comprehensive disarma- 
ment agreement. That is not so. We said it must he accompanied by 
general nuclear control. Such a system would at least have to include 
watertight measures for the policing of any test limitations which 
might be agreed upon. While waiting for that, the President and 
I agreed to go a step further. We said that we would conduct nuclear 
tosts in such a manner as will keep world radiation from rising to 
more than a small fraction of the levels that might he hazardous. 

“ So far as our own tests are concerned, I have heen asked to say 
that there will he no perceptible radiation ontside the test areas. I am 
satisfied from the medical and biological point of view that the 
radiation effects of this explosion will be insignificant. 

Mr. Roy Mason (Lab), interpellated* ‘‘By inference the Prime 
Minister has informed us that there can never be any limitation 
agreement upon thermo -nuclear weapons. Will he categorically 
state that if there were a thermo -nuclear explosion inside Russia, no 
seismograph, barograph, barometer, or geiger counter would be able 
to detect that explosion ? 

Mr. Macmillan s “ No. I tliink that even my untutored Imagination 
could think of at least two ways in which it would be possible to do so. 
Our tests must go on. To abandon them now would be to threaten the 
whole defence strategy upon which our policy is based, and to put 
ourselves in a permanently weakened position. I am not prepared to 
recommend this to the House, and I can hardly believe that the 
Leador of the Opposition, if he held my position, would recommend 
it himself. 

“ If our tosts must go on, the efforts to achieve general disarmament 
must continue. But if general disarmament cannot be reached, we 
are still ready to consider any practical scheme for the limitation of 
nuclear weapon tests, though not, of course, without conventional 
disarmament, for to abolish nuclear weapons without dealing with 
conventional weapons would leave the Western Powers at the mercy 
of Soviet Russia. But even if we cannot get a limitation of nnclear 
weapons, we are prepared to consider a limitation of tests Meanwhile 
we are ready to make a start ourselves. We would agree to file infor- 
mation with the United Nations of any teats to take place We would 
agree to pormit limited international observation. All we ask is that 
the Russians do the same. That, surely, is not asking a great deal 

“ Against this, the Russians, and those in this House who appear to 
constitute themselves as their protagonists, produce an offer of the 
abolition of all tests, if we will abandon ours. There is something 
rather hypocritical about the fervour with which this last-minute 
conversion is reached. I have not seen many protests against the 
great Siberian explosions all this time. It is a strange thing that the 
agitation for abolition of tests should come just at the moment when 
the work of many years of British scientists is reaching fruition. 

“ On the question of possible dangers to human health, I can 
assure the House that the Government takes this matter very 
seriously. We have obtained the best possible advice. The closest 
watch is kept, and we have regular and up-to-date measurements. 
It is external radiation which constitutes the main genetic hazard and 
the possible threat to future generations. But external radiation is 
not In any sense a new kind of hazard, and only a very small propor- 
tion of It is attributable to bomb tests. Ever since creation men have 
been exposed during the course of their ordinary lives to what are 
called cosmic rays, and also to radiation from soil and rocks. This 
has been going on during all our lives, and during all the lives of our 
fathers and grandfathers hack to Adam himself. 

” According to the Medical Research Counoil’s report [see 
15009 A], cosmic rays — and they are natural sources of radiation 
which none can avoid — are estimated to give us an average dose of 
one- tenth of a rontgen a year, or three rontgens during the 30 years 
of an average reproductive life. I take this phrase from the 
statisticians. Modern civilized man has added to the amount of 
dosage he receives in a normal lifetime by his own inventions, 
especially in recent years. These include X-rays, so much used by 
doctors and dentists ; such things as luminous watches; and now the 
development of atomic energy in industry, which Is so important for 
our future. 

” All these new man-made sources of radiation give us an additional 
dosage whioh, in this country, is reckoned to add at least one-quarter 
to the three rontgens whioh we already receive from the natural 
background. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to abandon X-rays 
for medical treatment and for many other features of our civilization, 
we must expect to be exposed to about 3£ rontgens over 30 years ; 
three rontgens from natural cosmic rays, and three-quarters from the 
inventions of modem life. 

u Estimates have heen made of the addition to external radiation 
to which the human race would he subjected if test explosions went on 
at the same rate as in the past few years. The estimate is that, in the 
course of time — quite a long time — the external radiation from 
fall-out would build up to an exposure per generation of not more than 
one-hundreth part of what man would receive in the same period 
from natural sources alone. 

“ It is obvious, therefore, that the explosions we propose to make 
shortly cannot be more than a tiny fraction of the total explosions 
already made by Russia and the United States. The position, there- 
fore, of the external radiation hazard is that the contribution to it 
from bomb tests is very small, almost negligible. And this Is important, 
because it is the external radiation whioh constitutes the main 
genetic hazard. 
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** Apart from tho external radiation, to which bomb tests make a. 
very small contribution, there is tho internal radiation issue, duo to 
absorption into tho body through food and drink of substances like 
Strontium-00, which is part of tho fall-out. It is fair to say that tho 
average levels of Strontium-90 at present measured in human bone 
in tho IT.K. are less than one unit. Tills is a hundred times less than 
tho figure the Medical Research Council gave as the maximum 
allowable concentration in bone in individuals of the general popula- 
tion. The Government take this matter very seriously, and will keep 
it under continuous review in the light of any new evidence about 
conditions in this country or elsewhere. Wo shall add very little to 
this clangor by the tests we are about to make, and wo shall gain 
enormously In tho strength and in the defence of our country . . . ” 

Mr. Arthur Henderson (Lab.) asked if tho Prime Minister would 
** say a word about tho apprehensions expressed by the Japanese 
Government ” at tho forthcoming British H-bomb tost in the Pacific. 
Mr. Macmillan, in reply, pointed out that the tests would he held 
4,000 miles from Japan, and expressed his belief that tho Japanese 
had therefore no need for such apprehensions. 

U.S. Guided Missiles for British Forces. 

Turning to the general talks on defence at Bermuda, Mr. Macmillan 
said that ho had explained to President Eisenhower tho plans already 
announced tor tho streamlining of British forces in Germany, and had 
also reviewed tho U.K.’s commitments in other parts of the world and 
discussed the economic and military burdens these placed upon 
Britain. 

'* We made it clear ” (ho continued) “ that tho Government intend 
to carry out their defence responsibilities, and to continue to extend 
that close and intimate oo-oporatlon with their allies upon which 
the defence of tho free world depends. Tho Presidont agreed that the 
U.S. Government, for their part, would assist tho efficient development 
of the collective defence effort, in one way by supplying the U.K. with 
guided missiles being developed in America. Those weapons should 
bo available to us hero in the fairly near future, and they will make a 
great addition to the deterrent power based in Ibis country and to 
the strength of NATO as a whole. From tho U.K. point of view it is 
particularly satisfactory that tho T T.8, Government is a, bio to provide 
us with these weapons, because they will bo available some years 
before those we have been developing for ourselves. Therefore, this 
agreement will save us both time and money, and I hope the House 
will agroo that it is a, satisfactory one.” 

Tho Prime Minister drew attention to an article in tho Daily 
Herald which had stated : * Does tho American control of tho nuclear 
warheads mean that tho President- and not tho British Government 
-will decide when these missiles will bo launched and at whom they 
will bo launched ? IP so, tho role of Groat Britain in the Anglo- 
American alliance, which every sa.no citizen desires to nourish, 
ceases to be tho role of partner. We become the mere Instruments of 
policy made in Washington.’ 

Mr. Macmillan commented as follows on this matter : “ The 
roolcots will bo provided under an agreement, Cull details of which 
still have to bo negotiated. They will be tho property of H.M. 
Government and will bo manned by British troops who will receive 
prior training from American exports. Tho rockets cannot be fired by 
tiny except British personnel. The warhead will certainly bo under 
American control, as everyone knows Is tho law of the United Stales. 
To that extent tho Americans have a negative control upon it. But 
it is absolutely untrue that the President of the U.G.A., and not tho 
British Government, will decide when those missiles will bo launohod 
and at whom. That will remain so long as wo will roly on the American 
warhead, and only so long will it remain a matter for the two Govern- 
ments. Tho Daily Herald says it is tho solo discretion of tho President 
of the United States— and that is a Ho.” 

Mr. Paget (Lab.) : “ Tho Prime Minister must realize how many of 
us fool about this. It is tho intense humiliation that wo are entrusted 
by an ally with a weapon but are not to bo trusted with the ammuni- 
tion. Surely no major country has over accepted such humiliation? ” 

Mr. Macmillan t “ I do not know whether it is humiliation or not. 
We accept having placod in our country both the bomb and the means 
of delivery. They are entrusted to our country, and under this 
system we obtain both tho Ml control of tho projectile, thereby 
putting ns ahead, and wo are not precluded from making our own 
warheads. In the meantime wo have the American warheads under 
the same agreement between tho two Governments as govorns tho 
present bombers” [he tho agreement concluded by the Labour 
Government for the stationing of U.S. air forces in BritainJ. 

Mr. Crossman (Lab.) : “ Are we to understand that instead of 
the K.A.F/S strategio bomber foroe, with its own H-bombs and 
H-bombers to maintain our military independence, we are now to 
have an Anglo-American rocket, which is a joint operation ? If that 
is so, the Prime Minister cannot deny that it has reduced our indepen- 
dence of America.” Mr. Macmillan : “ I will answer Mr. Grossman 
exactly as he asked the question ; not * instead of,' but * in addition 
to.’ ” 

" To sum up,” the Prime Minister concluded, “ the meetings at 
Bermuda were certainly useful . They could not aohieve— and were 
not intended to achieve — sudden or dramatic decisions of policy. 
But I think we did somo useful work. The President’s warmth of 
emotion and outlook, and real affection toward this country, have 
never been doubted by those who know him well. But we were able, 
by putting forward our own views forcibly as well as frankly, to do 
something to strengthen the friendship between our two countries, 
and to strengthen it on the only basis that is honourable or likely to 
be lasting— that is, a partnership founded on mutual confidence 
and understanding.” 


The Leader of the Opposition, Mr, Hugh Gaitskell, main- 
tained that only three of the 11 points mentioned in the 
Bermuda communique contained “ anything (dear and firm - 
viz., the U.S. decision to participate in (he Military Committee 
of the Baghdad Pact, and the statements on nuclear tests and 
missiles. lie agreed, however, on “ the immense importance of 
good personal relations between the lenders of the British and 
American Governments,** and welcomed the Prime Minister’s 
assurance that no secret agreements had been concluded. 

After commenting that “ nothing precise about Europe ” had 
emerged from tho Bermuda conference, Mr. Gaitskell suggested (I) 
that Britain should propose the withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Wostornand Eastern Germany, Poland, (’zochoslovakia, and Hungary ; 
(2) that this withdrawal should bo associated with a disarmament 
agreement, or an agreement covering the national forces In those 
territories ; and (3) that It should also he supplemented by a treaty or 
mutual security paet underwritten by tho great Powers. ” I honestly 
believe (ho continued) that this does provide some opportunity of 
advance In this problem. I realize full well that It is unlikely at tho 
moment that the Russians would give any favourable response. But 
I urge the Government not to lose Hlght of this possibility in the longer 
run, and at least to give tho peoples of these territories some hope 
that they have not boon forgotten. A plan of this kind would have to 
bo discussed both with the West German Government and our other 
allies.” 

Turning to tho question of U.H, guided missiles which would be 
made available to the British forces, Mr. UuttskeU said : “ I under- 
stand that we are to have the missiles under our control, apart from 
tlio warheads, though any question of using them is a question of 
Joint Anglo-American action. Therefore, although America has a 
veto on the use of these weapons, so have we. In other words, there 
Is a double veto. That is to some extent reassuring, and disposes of 
legitimate fears that this was only a way In which America would get 
these missiles on to their existing air bases.” 

Pointing out that tho U.H. “atomic secrets” legislation constituted 
“ tho gravest handicap of a, 11 to the proper integration and economic 
production of both countries,” Mr. Gaitskell asked : ” Did not the 
Prime Minister ask the Presidont whether he would try to persuade 
Congress to change this law? The President's authority with ( longross 
is extraordinary, particularly In matters of defence. Is It really so 
certain, if he appealed to thorn, that they would not be prepared to 
make Homo change ? ” 

On tho question of H-bomb tests, Mr. Gaitskell said : “Those 
tests may be dangerous to international health. Precisely for that 
reason, wo cannot look at the problem as if It was simply a matter of 
our own defence. Wo have the possibility, at least, that tests con- 
ducted thousands of miles away may cause the eventual death of 
civilians in any part of th© world decades after the explosion has 
takon place. Tho Prime Minister admitted there was reason for real 
anxiety about Htrontium-90. That seems to me the real danger 
that, as a result of these explosions, there Is accumulating In the 
stratosphere what amounts to a poisonous substance which, over a 
period of 20 or 30 years, will fall In rain or other ways to the ground, 
he absorbed In plants and vegetation, and be consumed by the human 
race, which in consequence will suiter from bone cancer and possibly 
other diseases. Is it not clear that what really worries the world Is not 
Just one more test explosion hut the prospect of these explosions going 
on and on as more and more countries decide to make their own 
atomic weapons ? If that is the ease, the danger from HtronUum-00 
boc5omos far more serious. It is for these reasons that we regard this 
question of the test as unique and urgent, and separate from general 
disarmament. 

“ What Is tho need for the continuation of tests once you have 
established that you can make the bomb ? Is it really necessary to go 
on accumulating bigger and maybe smaller and better bombs to blow 
up tho world ? Is not one enough for this purpose, or two, or three ? 
Is there to he no limit to this process ? We are faced with the prospect 
of unlimited tests, only to be brought to an end by a general measure 
of disarmament. It Is precisely because we realize the enormous 
difficulty of getting agreement on general disarmament that this fills 
us with such depression. It is th© apparent unwillingness of th© 
Government to take tho initiative in sitting round the table 
and saying * What can wc do with this problem ? * that worries 
us profoundly ...” 

As regards the implications of " going ahead or not going ahead ” 
with the tests, Mr. Gaitskell said that he did not know what the 
political consequences of either course would be, but asked the Prime 
Minister “ not to think of It as a matter of just getting our explosion 
over.” Tho danger was that these tests, If persisted in, would grow in 
number and extend to other countries besides Britain, America, and 
Russia. Tli ere were reports that Franco had decided to explode an 
atomic or thermo -nuclear weapon in 1900, and that Sweden had 
decided to manufacture such weapons. He (Mr. Gaitskell) was not 
saying that Britain ought to stop these tests “ unilaterally and 
unconditionally,” since he doubted whether “ that action on its own 
would be of any real value.” On the other hand he would not commit 
himself to “ going ahead with these tests in all circumstances and 
whatever tho position may he.” The choice might be that « If we 
went ahead there might be an endless succession of tests by other 
countries, with tho prospect of great damage to the human race, and 
that If wo stopped this would all disappear.” If that were the choice, 
he would have thought that “ any Government in this country would 
have thought seriously before going on with th© tests,” 
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With regard to the Middle East, Mr. Gait shell expressed the hope 
that the Government would not listen to President Nasser’s latest 
proposal to link the question of Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal 
with a settlement of the Arab refugee problem. “ I hope,” lio declared, 
“ that the Government will insist that Nasser abides by the Security 
Council’s resolution oC Oct. 31, 1956. Our weapons should not be 
force but economic pressure, and, if necessary, a boycott of the Canal. 
If America could bo persuaded to uso her real power in this respect, 
I do not think there is much doubt that Colonel Nasser would come 
to heel ...” 

The debate was wound up by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, who 
accused Mr. Gaitskcll of having “ avoided a plain answer ” on 
the political consequences of stopping the IX- bomb tests, but 
observed that the Leader of the Opposition u did give a plain 
answer when he suggested that we should not unilaterally 
stop these tests.” With regard to the Suez Canal, the Foreign 
Secretary pointed out that the Security Council were still 
“ seized of the problem ” and that it would be unwise, while 
the matter was under discussion, to indicate what would be 
the particular course of Britain and her allies. He added, 
however, that it was “ in the interests of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to come to some arrangement which would have the 
confidence of the users of the Canal.” — (Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Montreal Star - Canadian 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa) 

A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Simonstown Base taken over 
by South African Navy. - South African Naval Strength, 

The Simonstown naval base, near Cape Town, was formally 
transferred from the Royal Navy to the South African Navy on 
April 2, under the agreement concluded in July 1950 (see 
14294 A). The ceremony was attended by Mr. Strydom, 
Prime Minister of South Africa, Mr. Erasmus, the Union 
Defence Minister, and Lord Selkirk, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
representing the ltoyal Navy. The Simonstown base had been 
occupied and controlled by the Royal Navy for 148 years. 

The South African Navy had been strengthened in November, 
1956, by the acquisition from Britain of the 2,100-ton anti- 
submarine frigate H.M.S. Wrangler, which was transferred to 
the Union Navy at Cardiff and renamed the Vrystaat. The 
Wrangler, built in 1944 as a destroyer, was converted in 1952 
into a fast anti-submarine frigate with a maximum speed of 
84 knots. It has an entirely enclosed bridge as a protection 
against radioactivity. The Union Government has placed 
orders in Britain for further vessels of this type. 

The other principal units of the South African Navy, in 
addition to Llic Vrystaat, are the destroyers Jan van Riebeeck 
(ex-II.M.S. Wessex) and Simon van der Stel (ex-H.M.S. Whelp), 
both of 1,710 tons; three ex-British “Loch” class frigates, 
the Good If ope, Natal and Transvaal , each of 1 ,485 tons ; and 
two ex-British minesweepers of 1,040 tons, the Bloemfontein 
and Pietermaritzburg . There are also a 900-ton minelayer 
(Skilpad), two small coastal minelayers ( Kaapstad and Pretoria), 
a survey vessel, boom-defence vessels, and a number of motor- 
launches.— (Times - Cape Times) (Prev. rep. 14294 A.) 

B. SURINAM. — Agreement with Aluminium Com- 
pany of America on Hydro-Electric Project. - Creation 
of Aluminium Industry. 

An agreement was concluded on Feb. 4 between the Govern- 
ment of Surinam and the Aluminium Company of America 
(ALCOA) providing for (a) the joint construction of a dam and 
power station on the Surinam River; { b ) the extension of 
ALCOA’s activities m Surinam (hitherto confined to the 
mining of bauxite) to the actual production of aluminium and 
the erection of an aluminium factory with an annual capacity 
of 50,000 tons, which would receive its power supplies from the 
new station ; (c) the granting of extensive rights and facilities 
to ALCOA for the mining of bauxite and the erection of an 
aluminium plant and an alum-earth factory near Paranam, on 
the Surinam River. 

Th© sehemo (known as the Brokopondo Development Project) 
provided that the construction of the dam and power-station would 
he financed by loans, but annual working costs would be shared by 
the Surinam Government and ALCOA in proportion to the amounts 
of power used by either, The dam and all buildings and installations 
connected with it would remain the property of the Surinam Govern- 
ment, and a control board would be formed consisting of representa- 
tives of the Surinam and Netherlands Governments, ALCOA, and 
possibly the financing bodies. 

The reservoir at the dam will cover an area of nearly 545 
square miles, and the annual electricity output will be in the 
region of 1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours and may be increased 
to 2,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours. (Netherlands News Agency) 


C. SOVIET UNION. — Proposals for All-European 
Co-operation in Atomic Energy and Economic Develop- 
ment. - Attack on Euratom and Common Market Projects. 

The Soviet Government issued a statement on March 16 
proposing (1) the establishment of a Europe-wide atomic 
energy research institute or institutes ; (2) all-European 

co-operation in the building of atomic power stations for 
industrial, scientific, and technical purposes ; (3) co-operation 
in the building of large hydro-electric stations “ of interest to 
several countries ” ; (4) co-operation in the development of 
European fuel and power resources ; (5) the conclusion of a 
trade agreement “ among all interested European countries ” ; 
and (6) mutual economic and financial assistance to promote 
the development of European countries. 

The Soviet proposals were accompanied by a lengthy state- 
ment attacking the Common Market and Euratom projects in 
Western Europe (see 15393 A), which were described as “ plans 
designed to serve the interests of Western circles who want to 
supply the West German revenge-seekeis with nuclear weapons, 
aggravate the relations between European countries, raise new 
obstacles to peace and security in Europe, and further compli- 
cate the re-establishment of the national unity of the German 
people.” 

The statement described the Soviet proposals as aimed at “ over- 
coming the division of Europe into two opposing military groups ” 
and promoting all-European co-operation in the fields of atomic 
energy and economic development, for the benefit of all countries of 
the European continent. These proposals, if adopted, would “ bring 
the European countries closer to one another, strengthening their 
sense of security and confidence in the future.” The Euratom and 
Common Market projects, on the other hand, would he ” in manifest 
contradiction ” to these aims, would be “ subordinated to NATO,” 
and would “ inevitably lead to a further widening of the rift in 
Europe ” and pose “ grave new obstacles to German reunification. 

The statement went on to allege that “ certain circles in the U.S.A. 
who are actively supporting Euratom are working for the speediest 
rebirth of German militarism and the equipment of the West German 
Army with all types of modern weapons, including nuclear weapons. 
Hevenge-seeking West German groups will not fail to utilize Euratom 
for stockpiling fissionable material in order to start producing their 
own nuclear weapons as soon as possible.” Any hopes in Western 
Europe that Euratom could “ oontrol ” Western Germany were 
“ doomed to failure,” and neither could the Euratom project reduce 
West European dependence on the United States. “ In reality,” said 
the Soviet statement, “ this dependence will increase, smeo the U.S A. 
will actually control Euratom as the chief supplier of fissionable 
materials and equipment for the atomic industry of Euratom 
countries.” 

The Common Market project was also seen as ” a grave menace to 
the peoples of Europe ” because it would mean that “ the economically 
stronger countries and, in effect, the big monopolies would be able to 
impose their terms on the weaker European countries both in the 
Common Market and Euratom, to the detriment of vital national 
interests.” The statement assorted that “ the West German mono- 
polies ” stood to gain most from the Common Market, and that 
“ American monopolies ” would use the Common Market “ to 
strengthen their position at the expense of the national interests 
of member-countries.” 

The Soviet proposals were sent to the diplomatic missions 
of all European countries in Moscow, the U.S. Embassy, and 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe. — (Soviet Weekly) 

D. BRITISH HONDURAS. — General Election. 

The second general election in British Honduras, held on 
March 21, resulted m an overwhelming victory for the People’s 
United Party (P.U.P.) led by Mr. George Price, which won all 
nine elected seats in the Legislative Assembly-one more than 
in the previous Assembly. There are three nominated and three 
official members of the Assembly, in addition to the Speaker. 

A split in the P.U.P. had occurred m October last, when Mr. Leigh 
Richardson (the former party leader), Mr. Philip Goldson, and other 
leading members of the P.U.P. founded a new party under the name 
of the Honduran Independence Party. Its programme called for 
independence within the British Commonwealth and economic 
association with the British Caribbean Federation, whereas the 
P.U.P.’s electoral programme called for the complete independence 
of British Honduras and closer ties with the Central American 
republics. The H.I.P. failed to return any candidates at the general 
election. 

Mr. Price (who was not a member of the previous Government) 
declared m a post-election statement that the P.U.P. would seek to 
break “ the trend of concealed hut constant drift into a West Indian 
economic orbit,” and to co-operate with the Colony’s neighbours on 
the mainland. 

Of the 22,706 voters on the electoral register, only 11,634 
(51 per cent) went to the poll, whereas 70 per cent of the 
electorate voted in the Colony’s first general election in 1954. 
The P.U.P. obtained 59 per cent of the votes cast, representing, 
however, only 31 per cent of the electorate as a whole. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep, 13632 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Revenue and Expenditure 
Returns, 1956-57. - The Floating Debt. 

Exchequer relumH for the financial year 1950-57, published 
on April 1, showed an Ordinary Budget surplus (after charging 
sinking funds of £00,984,749) of £289,781,587 ; this compared 
with an Ordinary surplus of £897,102,092 in 1955-50 and one of 
£459,815,000 estimated by Mr, Harold Macmillan (then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) in lus 1950-57 Budget speech. 
Net capital expenditure “ below the line ” (i.e. excluded from 
the Ordinary Budget) amounted to £021,180,000, as against 
Mr. Macmillan’s estimate of £808,000,000. Taking the “ above 
the line ” surplus and tire “ below the line ” deficit together, 
there was therefore an “overall” deiicit of £881, 000, 000, 
instead of the original estimate of £843,000,000, which was 
subsequently revised to £471,000,000 through Supplementary 
Estimates. 

The following table gives the actual returns for the year, the 
1950-57 Budget estimates, and the returns for the year 1955-50 : 

Revenue Expenditure 
£ £ 

1950-57 Actual* .. 5,157,812,052 4,808,081,005t 

Budget estimate . . 5,197,500,000 4, 787,085, 000J 

1955-50 Aetual§ .. .. 4,898,142,504 4,490,040,472 1| 

♦ Excluding self- balancing revenue and expenditure amounting to 
£304,035,000, i.e. £304,036,000 Cor the Post OfUco and £509,000 for 
income-tax deducted from post-war refunds of excess profits tax. 
t Including Winking Funds of £30,984,749. % This was subsequently 
increased to £4,866,000,000 by Supplementary Estimates totalling 
£128,000,000. § Excluding self-balancing revenue and expenditure 
amounting to £267,265,000, i.e. £264,000,000 for tlio Post Office and 
£2,365,000 for income-tax deducted from post-war refunds of excess 
profits tax. || Including Sinking Funds of £36,489,125. 

Details of the various Revenue items were as follows ; 

Inoroaso(4*) 



Year onding 

Year onding 


or 

March 31, 1957 

March 31, 1956 

Decrease (—) 

Inland Revenue : 

£ 

£ 


£ 

Incomo-tax . . 

2,114,173,000 

1.942,002,000 

138,600,000 

-1- 171,271,000 

Surtax 

158,000,000 

1- 

19,400,0000 

Death Duties 

169,000,000 

175,700,000 


6,700,000 

Stamps 

Profits Tax and Ex- 

63,000,000 

70,600,000 

— 

7,600,000 

cess Profits Tax . . 

195,000,000 

5,000,000 

192,500,000 

+ 

2,500,000 

13,450,000 

Excess Profits Levy. . 
Other Inland Revenue 

18,450,000 



Duties 

640,000 

770,000 

— 

130,000 

Customs 

1,198,882,000 

1,148,598,000 


50,284,000 

Excise 

901,735,000 

864,511,000 

J- 

37,224,000 

Motor Vehicle Duties 
Post Office (Not Re- 

90,610,000 

86,987,000 

1- 

3,623,000 

ceipts) 

Broadcast Receiving 

4,464,000 

- . 

4 

4,464,000 

Licences 

Receipts from Sundry 

28,400,000 

25,800,000 

F 

2,600,000 

Loons 

32,713,852 

29,857,743 

4* 

2,850,109 

Miscellaneous 

196,104,800 

107,866,821 

- 

1,672,021 

Total Ord. Revenue . . 

5,157,812,652 

4,803,142,564 

4 264,670,088 


Of the Inland Revenue items exceeding the Budget ostlmatos, 
Income-tax yielded £28,500,000 more. Surtax £14,000,000, Stamps 
£4,000,000, and Excess Profits Levy £1,000,000. Death Duties 
brought £1,000,000 Jess than estimated, and Profits and Excess 
Profits tax nearly £32,000,000 less, while other Inland Revenue 
duties foil short by £300,000. For the first time, Customs and Excise 
receipts did not roach the estimate, the shortfall for Customs being 
just over £5,000,000 and for Excise over £51,500,000. Of the other 
itoms, Motor Vehicle Duties contributed nearly £1,400,000 loss than 
estimated, net receipts of the Post Office over £5,500,000 loss, and 
Miscellaneous revenue over £3,800,000 loss. Broadcasting Licences 
were £400,000 above the estimate and Sundry Loan Receipts over 
£2,700,000 more. 

The following table shows Ordinary Expenditure : 

Year Ending Year ending 
March 31, 1957 March 31, 1956 

Interest and Management of National £ £ 

Debt 710,634,000 637,884,353 

Sinking Funds 36,984,749 36,489,125 

Payments to Northern Ireland 

Exchequer 66,443,851 59,152,386 

Other Consolidated Fund Services .. 9,669,465 10,172,608 

Total 823,732,065 743,698,472 

Total Supply Services (excluding 
SeK-Balancing) 4,044,299,000 3,752,342,000 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . . 4,868,031,065 4,496,040,472 

Total Ordinary Expenditure (excluding self-balancing items) was 
£130,346,065 higher than the original Budget estimate and just over 
£2,000,000 more than the revised estimate of £4,865,925,000 (including 
Supplementary Estimates and Excess Votes). The increase was 
mainly due to higher expenditure for Supply Services in connexion 
with events in the Eastern Mediterranean. Originally it had been 


expected that Defence would require £1,548,000,000, loss £50,000,000 
of U.S. Akl— the figure being subsequently increased to nearly 
£1,587,000,000 after taking the Supplementary Estimates into 
account. Actual spending, however, totalled £1,554,850,000, whilst 
U.H. Aid receipts wore only £29,750,000, leaving not Defence expen- 
diture of £1,525,100,000 Civil Votes and Tax Collection wore somo 
£38,000,000 higher than originally oxpootod but lowor than the 
revised estimates. Tlxo service of the National Debt, at £710,634,000, 
exceeded by over £40,000,000 the original estimate of £670,000,000, 
and payments to tho Northern Ireland Exchequer wore nearly 
£5,500,000 higher than oxpootod. 

The shortfall of £182, 000, 000 in not expenditure “ below the 
line ” (i.e. capital expenditure) was largely due to lower 
payments. 

New loans to tho National Coal Board (at £25,870,000) wore about 
£37,000,000 lowor than tho estimated £03,000,000 ; loans to other 
nationalized industries (at £284,100,000) nearly £66,000,000 less than 
tho estimate of £350,000,000 ; loans to Local Authorities (at 
£109, 400, ()()0)noarly £110, 000, 000 less than tho estlmatod£220, 000, 000 ; 
loans for Now Towns (at £31,616,000) over £3,000,000 loss than tho 
estimated £35,000,000 ; and loans to tho Potato Marketing Board 
(at £2,607,000) over £2,000,000 less than tho estimated £5,000,000. 
On tho other hand, loans to British Railways amounted to £52,000,000 
(estimate nil) ; loans to tho Film Finance Corporation to £1,157,000 
(estimate nil) ; and loans to tho Hugar Board to £13,190,000 (estimate 
£10,000,000), 

Compensation payments under the Town and Country Planning 
Acts (at £17,350,000) wore over £12,500,000 loss than the estimate of 
£30,000,000, and expenditures on Colonial Development (at 
£6,634,000) over £2,000,000 loss than tho estimated £0,000,000. 
Other payment items (estimates in parentheses) were : Export 
Guarantees £5,170,000 (£7,000,000) ; Post-war Credits £17,413,000 
(£18,000,000); Excess Profits Tax Refunds £731,000 (£2,000,000); 
War Damage £25,110,000 (£24,000,000) ; Post Office Capital Expen- 
diture £70,000,000 (£78,000,000); Scottish Special Bousing £5,215,000 
(£7,000,000) ; Armed Forces Bousing £5,650,000 (£8,000,000) ; loans 
to N.I. Exchequer £1,000,000 (£1,000,000) ; loans to Independent 
Television Authority, nil (£1,000,000) ; Development of Inventions 
£534,000 (nil) ; and subscription to tho International Finance 
Corporation £5,174,000 (nil), 

Interest receipts outside tho Budget amounted to £146,726,000 
'estimate £150,000,000), tlio munio as payments. Amongst other 
receipts wore repayments from Local Authorities of £42,281,000 ; 
under Town and Country Planning Acts of £7,746,000 ; under Export 
Cuarantees, £2,102,000 ; from the ltaw Cotton Commission, £1,535, 000; 
from Turkey under the Anglo -Turkish Armaments Credit, £1,071,000 ; 
and from tho Film Finance Corporation, £957,000. Bousing receipts 
from Votes wore £7,026,000, and Post Office oapitul repayments from 
Votes £3,242,000. Small repayments were made by the Potato 
Marketing Board (£476,000), the Colonial Development Corporation 
(£250,000), tho Overseas Food Corporation (£96,000), the Northern 
Ireland Exchequer (£84,000), and tho Independent Television 
Authority (£4 5,000), wlillo repayments from Scottish Special Bousing 
amounted to £300,000. 

Details of tlic Floating Debt are given below s 

March 31, March 31, 
1057 1956 

£ £ 

Ways and Means Advances Outstanding 

Advances by Bank of England . . — . 

Advances by Public Departments 276,890,000 294,600,000 

Treasury Bills Outstanding . . .. 4,195,295,000* 4,788,020,000 

Total Floating Debt Outstanding .. 4,472,185,000 5,082,620,000 

•Tnoludes £76,000, tho proceeds of which were not carried to the 
Exchequer within tho period of the Account. 

The Floating Debt thus showed a not decrease over the year 
of £010,485,000. This was explained to the extent of 

£450,000,000 by the repayment of Exchange Equalization 
Account loans (resulting from the inflow of sterling during the 
year), while the rest of the downward movement reflected the 
inflow of National Savings.— (Treasury Press Office, London - 
Times - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Revenue and 
Expenditure X9$5-$6> *479» A 5 *95<S-57 Budget, 14811: A ; 

Supplementary Estimates, 15397 A.) 

B. ISRAEL. — Assassination of Dr. Kastner. 

Dr, Israel Kastner, the central figure in the criminal libel 
trial of 1055 (see 14808 A), died in hospital on March 15 after 
having been shot and severely wounded outside his home in 
Tcl-Aviv on March 8. Allegations that Dr. Kastner had 
collaborated with the Nazis in Hungary during the war, made 
by a Hungarian Jew (Mr. M. Gruenwald), had been substan- 
tially upheld by the Jerusalem District Court in June 1955, 
An appeal by the Attorney-General against this judgment had 
been heard by the Supreme Court shortly before Dr, Kastncr’s 
assassination. 

Dr. Kastner, who had edited a Hungarian-language news- 
paper in Tel- Aviv, was shot in the street by a man who accosted 
him outside his home. Four suspects were later arrested. 
(Israel Government Press Office, Jerusalem - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Kastner Case, 14308 A.) 
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A. CHINA. — Mr. Chou En-lai’s Visits to Southern 
Asia and Eastern Europe. 

The Chinese Prime Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai, made an 
extended tour oC southern Asia from Nov. 18, 1956 to Jan. 1 
1957, during which he visited North Vietnam, Cambodia! 
India, Burma, and Pakistan. He broke off his tour, however 
in order to visit the Soviet Union, Poland, and Hungary for 
talks with their respective Governments, and on Jan. 18 
issued a joint statement with the Soviet Prime Minister, 
Marshal Bulganin, defining the attitude of the Soviet and 
Chinese Governments toward the “Eisenhower Doctrine” 
and toward the relations between Communist countries. 
Subsequently he visited Afghanistan, Nepal, and Ceylon before 
returning to Peking. 

First Asian Tour. 

Mr. Chou En-lai visited North Vietnam, where he met 
President IIo Chi-minh and the Prime Minister, M. Pham 
Van-Dong, from Nov. 18-22, and then proceeded to Cambodia 
for a (Ive-day visit during which he and the Cambodian 
Premier, M. San Yun, initialled on Nov. 27 an agreement 
reallirming the Sino-Cambodian declaration of friendship 
which had been signed in Peking on Eeb. 18, 1956. 

During his stay at Pnom-Pcnh, Mr. Chou En-lai told U.S. journalists 
on Nov. 26 that tho time had oomo to establish better relations 
between China and the U.S. A., and that American journalists would 
ho welcome to visit China if they could obtain permission from their 
Government. Ho suggested that if an agreement wore reached 
between the Communist and Nationalist Governments, General 
Chiang Kai -slick might bo invited to enter the Government with a 
higher position than that of a Minister ; in this connexion Mr. Chou 
recalled that tho General was “ an old friend ” with whom ho had 
co-operated before 1927. A statement issued after the interview said 
that 44 no-one in Taiwan (Formosa) would he excluded from coming 
back to tho Chinese mainland. As for Chiang Kai-Bhok, it is not a 
matter of Ministers at tho present time but of peaceful negotiations.” 
[Mr. Chou's suggestion that General Chiang Kai-shek might return 
to China was subsequently described as 44 nonsense ” by Nationalist 
officials in Formosa], 

On Nov. 28 Mr. Chou En-liii arrived in New Delhi, where he 
was welcomed by Mr. Nehru and by the Dalai Lama and 
Panchen Lama of Tibet, who were visiting India at the time in 
connexion with the Buddha Jayanti celebrations (see 15009 E). 
He was received by President Prasad on Nov. 29, addressed 
both Houses of the Indian Parliament on the same day, and on 
Nov. 80 was the guest of honour at a civic reception. While in 
Delhi he had a series of private discussions with Mr. Nehru on 
political questions. 

In his speech to tho Indian Parliament, Mr. Chou reoallod that bis 
previous visit to India in 1954 had resulted In the formulation by 
Mr. Nehru and himself of tho 44 Fivo Principles ” ( Punch Mila) which 
had since been adopted by an increasing number of countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, including the 29 countries represented at 
the Bandung Conference, Throughout their history, China and India 
had continually influenced but never interfered with each other; 
although they had achieved their national independence by different 
methods, it was both possible and essential for them to continue to 
respect each other’s independent development and to draw on what 
was useful in each other’s experience. 

Mr. Chon paid high tribute to India’s efforts for peace, mentioning 
in particular her contribution to the restoration of peace in Korea 
and Indo -China, her role in formulating the 44 Five Principles ” and in 
initiating the Bandung Conference, and her policy on the question of 
disarmament and the banning of weapons of mass destruction. 
Referring to the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt, he expressed 
complete approval of India’s 44 poUoy of giving firm support to 
Egypt in her defence of her territorial integrity and sovereignty,” 
and emphasized that it was necessary to strengthen the solidarity 
between the peoples of Asia and Africa in order to 44 dostroy one 
by one tho Asian and African countries which have recently attained 
independence.” In particular, the solidarity between India and 
China, which together had a population of nearly 1,000,000,000, 
would become 44 a gigantio moral and material force in stabilizing 
the situation in Asia and Africa.” 

Although the two countries did not hold entirely identical views on 
all current international problems (Mr. Chon concluded), he believed 
that by adopting the Fivo Principles as a starting-point they would be 
able to solve any problems between them, and 44 thereby to set an 
example of peaceful oo -existence and friendly co-operation which 
will strengthen universal peace.” 

When speaking at the civic reception on Nov. 80, Mr. Nehru 
also stressed the international importance of friendship and 
eo-operation between India and China, which, he pointed out, 
contained nearly half the world’s population. A new force, 
he declared, had arisen in the world when these two countries 
attained their independence, and this new force would “ influ- 
ence world events to a very great extent.” 

After leaving Delhi on Dee. 2, Mr, Chou En-lai visited 
Bombay, Bangalore, Madras, and Calcutta, being welcomed by 
great crowds in all these cities. On Dec. 10 he flew to Rangoon 
for a ten-day stay in Burma. During this period he visited 


Myitkyina, Taunggyi, and Lashio, accompanied by the Prime 
Minister (U Ba Swe) and other members of the Burmese 
Government, and crossed the Chinese frontier in Yunnan for 
talks with them on the border dispute between the two coun- 
tries (see 15834 A), which were continued after their return to 
Rangoon. On Dec. 20 Mr. Chou En-lai flew to Karachi for talks 
with Mr. Suhrawardy, the Prime Minister of Pakistan. 

A communiqud issued in Karachi on Deo. 24, at the conclusion of 
these discussions, stated that the Chinese and Pakistani Premiers 
4 noted with much concern a considerable change in the international 
situation since they last met, which requires constant vigilance and 
constructive action on the part of all peace-loving countries. It is 
absolutely essential that a climate of peace should be created. The 
Prime Ministers reiterate their desire that every effort should be 
made to reduce international tension and promote world peace and 
understanding. They believe that the difference between the political 
systems of Pakistan and China, and the divergence of views on many 
problems, should not prevent a strengthening of friendship between 
them. They reaffirm their earlier conviction that, with a view to 
promoting further tho cordial and friendly relations existing between 
Pakistan and China, due importance should be given to commercial 
and cultural relations. They are happy to place on record that there 
is no real conflict of interests between the two countries. They are 
confident that the present visit has further consolidated their bonds 
of friendship ...” 

At a press conference on tho same day Mr. Chou En-lai said that 
he had discussed tho Kashmir dispute both with Mr. Nehru and 
Mr. Suhrawardy, but declined to comment on this question. 
Addresses appealing to Mr. Chou to use his influence with the Indian 
Government to 44 got tho right of self-determination for tho people of 
Kashmir ” had previously boon presented to him by the Commis- 
sioner of the Karachi Municipal Corporation and by leaders from 
44 Azad Kashmir.” 

Mr. Chou En-lai subsequently visited the former North- 
West Frontier Province, Lahore, and Dacca (East Pakistan). 
During a visit to the Batala engineering works in Lahore (from 
which the Chinese Government had ordered 200 lathes worth 
£300, 000), he slated that a delegation of Chinese technicians 
would shortly visit Pakistan and that China would be able to 
supply steel to Pakistan after the completion of her present 
five-year plan. On leaving East Pakistan on Dec. 30 he returned 
to Delhi for further private talks with Mr. Nehru, before 
returning to Peking on Jan. 1, 1957. 

It was announced on Dec. 23 that Mr. Chou En-lai would 
visit Moscow early in January at the Soviet Government’s 
invitation. Mr. Chou told the Indian Press on Dec. 30 that he 
had decided to curtail his tour (which had originally been 
intended to include visits to Afghanistan and Nepal) in order 
that he might return to Peking for a short rest before going to 
Moscow, but that he would return to India and visit Afghanistan, 
Nepal, and Ceylon later in January. 

Visit to Eastern Europe. 

On Jan. 7 Mr. Chou En-lai arrived in Moscow for discussions 
with the Soviet leaders ; he also had informal talks with 
the Hungarian Prime Minister, M. Kadar, who had arrived in 
the Soviet capital on Jan. 10. From Moscow the Chinese Prime 
Minister flew on Jan II to Warsaw for talks with M. Gomulka, 
M. Cyrankiewicz, and other Polish leaders, and afterwards 
made a tour of the main Polish cities. In a public speech in 
Warsaw on Jan. 12 he expressed his full approval of the 
recent developments in Poland. 

After saying that 44 the Chinese nation greeted with satisfaction 
the joint statement on the talks between Poland and the Soviet 
Union in November 1956” (see 15242 A), Mr. Chou continued : 

44 These talks bear witness to the fact that all errors in the mutual 
relations between Socialist countries can be fully corrected through 
friendly discussion. Now the whole world can see that the clouds 
overhanging the relations between the Soviet Union and Poland have 
dispersed, and that certain misunderstandings have been eliminated 
. . . We know that at the eighth plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party [i.e. the meeting of Oct. 19-21 — 
see 18161 AT certain errors and distortions committed in the past in 
political and economic life were brought to light . . . These errors 
have already been decisively corrected . . . Today we see with great 
joy that all the sound forces in Poland heading for Socialism are 
gathered around the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party, with Comrade Gomulka at its head.” 

A joint statement, emphasizing that relations between 
Socialist countries should be based on the principle of equality 
between them, was issued at the conclusion of the Warsaw 
talks on Jan. 16. It was, however, regarded as significant that 
the statement made no reference to the Soviet claim to leader- 
ship of the Socialist countries, or to Soviet allegations that the 
uprising in Hungary had been a “ counter-revolutionary ” 
movement instigated by the Western Powers, although it 
expressed support for M. Kadar’s Government. 

Relations between Socialist countries, the statement said, should 
be 44 shaped by the principles of proletarian internationalism ” but 
should also be 44 based on the principles of respect for their 
sovereignty, non-interference in internal affairs, equality, and 
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mutual benefit/* Both delogafiona oxproBaod fchoir HatlHfaotion at tho 
iwrnt improvements In relations between tho Hociahat eountrioa, and 
thoir approval of tho Soviet Government'll declaration of Oct, 30 (see 
If) 1 80 A) and tho joint Soviet- Polish declaration of Nov. 1 (boo 15*242 A). 

Tho Btatenumt continued : “ Both parties hold that tho basic 
principles of Marxism -Leninism should bo applied with consideration 
of tho concrete conditions existing' in individual countries. The 
Chinese People's Republic supports tho efforts of the Polish People’s 
Republic in strengthening Socialism in Poland on the basis of 
Leninist principles,’* On tho Hungarian question, tho declaration 
stated that both Uovernmonts supported “ tho Hungarian Workers* 
and Peasants’ Government headed by Janos Radar,*’ and were 
determined to opposo “ all attempts at interference by the imperialist 
forces in the internal affairs of Hungary/* 

Mr. Chou En-lni paid a 24-hour visit to Budapest on 
Jan. 10-17, at the end of which he issued a joint statement with 
M, Kadar denouncing the “ counter-revolutionary armed 
uprising prepared by the imperialist reactionary forces,’ 4 and 
calling upon the Hungarian people to “ stand solidly with the 
Soviet Union, leader of the Socialist camp.” lie returned to 
Moscow on Jan, 17 to resume his discussions with the Soviet 
leaders, 

Mr, Chou En-lai and Marshal Bulganin issued on Jan. 18 a 
2,000-word joint declaration, covering the whole held of 
international affairs, which inter alia pledged support to the 
countries of the Middle East against any u aggression or 
interference ” in Lheir affairs as a result of the “ Eisenhower 
Doctrine.” The main sections of the declaration arc sum- 
marized below under cross-headings. 

The International Situation. After referring to tho ddtente which 
had. followed, tho Genova conforoiicos of 1954 and 1955 and tho 
Bandung Conference, tho statement continued : “ As a result of tho 
armed attack of tho imperialist aggrossive forces against Egypt and 
thoir subversive activities in Hungary, the tendency toward easing 
the international situation has run up against tho destructive resis- 
tance of those forces. With the support of the Socialist States and tho 
other peaceable States and nations of tho world, tho peoples of Egypt 
and Hungary have achieved victory in their heroic and resolute 
struggle. The conspiracies of tho imperialist aggressive circles have 
suffered utter defeat. Tho imperialists, however, cannot reconcile 
themselves to this, and continue their aggroHSlvo subversive activity 
... All tho peace-loving peoples of the world must bo constantly on 
the alert and prepared to wage a consistent and prolonged struggle 
against tho machinations of the aggressive imperialist forces/' 

The Middle East. “ After Britain, Branco, and Israel have suffered 
defeat in thoir aggrossion against Egypt,” the declaration continued, 
“ American imperialism is trying to make use of tho situation so as to 
take the place of the colonialist Powers— Britain and Franco— in tho 
Near and Middle Bast, to suppress tho movement for national 
independence, and to enslave the peoples of those countries, arid is 
also trying to step up the policy of aggression and war preparation s 
in this area. This is precisely tho essence of tho so-called KiHonhowor 
Doctrine. This U.fcL colonialist policy in the Near and Middle Must 
creates fresh tensions in tills area . . . Tho Soviet Union and tho 
People’s Ro pub Uc of China resolutely condemn this policy of tho 
United Statos, and are ready to continue rendering tho necessary 
support to tho pooploa of the Near and Middle Bast so as to prevent 
aggression and interference in the affairs of tho countries of this area. 

“ With a view to completely eliminating tho consequences of 
imperialist aggrossion in Egypt, both Governments believe that it is 
necessary to satisfy tho Egyptian Government’s lawful demand for 
complete compensation by Britain, Franco, and Israel for tho damage 
caused by thoir aggressive actions. Both Governments resolutely 
oppose any imperialist machinations aimed at placing the Suez Canal 
under * international control/ and support the settlement of the 
question of free passage of shipping through tho Huez Canal by way 
of negotiations between the Statos concerned on the basis of complete 
respect for Egyptian sovereignty/* 

Hungary. ** The armed uprising in Hungary/’ the statement said, 
"was provoked by imperialist aggressive quarters and Hungarian 
counter-revolutionary elements, which made use of the dissatisfaction 
among tho Hungarian working people and youth caused by the 
mistakes of the former leadership. They attempted to destroy the 
Socialist system in Hungary, to restore Fascist dictatorship, and 
thereby to oreate a hotbed of war in Europe. By thoir conspiracy in 
Hungary* they tried to make a breach for tho realization of their 
schemes of disuniting the Socialist States and smiting them one by 
one. The swift defeat of the counter -revolutionary forces by the 
Hungarian people, led by the Hungarian Socialist Workers' Party 
and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Revolutionary Government, and 
assisted by the Soviet Union, is a major victory for the cause of peace 
and Socialism . . . The Soviet Union and China are united with all the 
Sooialist States by their fraternal friendship and mutual assistance 
commitments. Any provocative actions of the aggressive imperialist 
forces aimed at undermining the Socialist Statos will meet with tho 
most resolute rebuff.” 

Relations with the United States. The declaration elaimod that the 
Soviet Union and China had tried to establish " peaceful co-existence *’ 
with the U.S.A., but that their efforts had been frustrated by " the 
claims of American monopoly circles for world domination and their 
policy of aggression and war preparations/' 

Relations with Japan. The statement welcomed the restoration of 
diplomatic relations between the Soviet Union and Japan, and called 
for the normalization of relations between Japan and China. 


Collective Security. “ Both parties believe that all exclusive 
military alignments must be replaced by a system of collective peace 
and collective security/’ Hus declaration went on. ” Tho Warsaw 
Treaty is a defensive military alliance that the Socialist, countries of 
Europe wore compelled to establish after the conclusion of the 
aggresBlvo North A tin, title Pact,. The Warsaw Treaty countries 
consistently advocate the abrogation of tho North Atlantic and 
Warsaw Pacts and tlieir replacement by a, treaty of collective security 
in Europe, The Governments of the Soviet Union and China also 
stand for the abrogation of the Manila and Baghdad Pads and their 
replacement l>y a t unity on collective peace in Asia and the Pacific. 
Both Governments believe that an agreement, between the great 
Powers on disarmament Ih of prime Importance In the present Inter- 
national situation. The Uhincae Government expresses its support 
of tho Soviet Government’s disarmament proposals/* 

Relations between Socialist Countries. The declaration condemned 
" the insidious plans of the Imperialists to speculate on chauvinism, 
narrow nationalistic feelings, and some survivals of national enmity 
in order to undermine and split tho unity of the Hoeiallst countries,*’ 
and stated that “ it is fully possible in their relations to combine the 
unity of Socialist countries and the Independence of each individual 
country/’ The principle of the complete equality of the Socialist 
countries was reaffirmed in similar terms to those of the Warsaw 
declaration. 

Second Aslan Tour. 

After leaving Moscow Mr. Chou En-lai Hew on Jan. 19 to 
Kabul, where lie discussed international questions with tho 
Afghan Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed Daud Khan. A com- 
munique issued on Jan. 22 stated that they had agreed to 
strengthen the ties between their two countries. Mr. Chou 
proceeded on Jan. 24 to Delhi, where he had a three- day 
meeting with Mr. Nehru, and then continued his journey on the 
following day to Khatmandu for a five-day visit U> Nepal. 
At a banquet given in his honour on Jan. 20 by the Nepalese 
Premier (Mr. Tanka Prasad Aoluirya), Mr. Chou En-lai gave an 
assurance that China would continue to assist Nepal to build 
up her economy and safeguard her independence (see 15440 C). 

Mr, Chou Kn-hu concluded his four by paying a five-day 
visit to Ceylon (Jan. ill - Feb. 5) at the invitation of the 
Ceylonese Government. Mr. Chou and Mr, Bamlaranaike 
(the Ceylonese Prime Minister) had a number of discussions in 
Colombo, and on Feb. 5 issued a joint statement catling for a 
new Asian- African conference at the earliest opportunity. 

Tlio statement reaffirmed tho two eountHes* adherence to tho 
principles accepted by the Bandung Conference, and expressed the 
opinion that “ active stops should bo taken to Implement further these 
principles, and that another Aslan-Afrlean Conference should be 
convened at the earliest opportune moment for this purpose/* After 
emphasizing that nations with divergent outlooks and different social 
systems could live together In peace, the statement continued : 
" We therefore record our disapproval of antagonistic military blocs 
and our Hupport of disarmament, and we stress tho need for the 
prohibition of nuclear weapons and the cessation of tests of such 
weapons. At the same time it iH necessary to strengthen the solidarity 
of tho Aslan-Afrlean nations to oppose In this area, the aggression 
and expansion of the imperialist and colonial forces that are still 
trying desperately to thwart the freedom and progress which the 
peoples of the world are striving to achieve . , . 

“ With regard to the situation in Egypt and Western Asia, we are 
of tho opinion that tho continuance of power polities, or the substitu- 
tion of one Rower for another in the name of Piling a so-called 
vacuum, will not help to solve the problems of this area, whose 
peoples must he free to work out their own destiny In accordance 
with thoir own wishes, Only in this way can collective peace ho 
ensured and International disputes settled peacefully in this area,. 
We are deeply distressed by the unfortunate situation that has 
arisen between X’akistan and India In regard to Kashmir. We 
appeal to both parties concerned, in their own as well as In the wider 
interests of Aslan-Afrlean solidarity, to strive for a peaceful settle- 
ment of this problem. Our two countries fOeylon and China 1 have 
been bound by tics of friendship for many centuries. While recog- 
nizing and respecting differences of outlook that may exist between 
us, we are determined to strengthen those ties and foster co-operation 
for our mutual benefit/* 

During his visit to Ceylon tho Chinese Prime Minister 
addressed an informal meeting of Senators and M.P.s ; attended 
an Independence Day rally and a civio reception; and 
went to Kandy, where lie visited the Temple of the Sacred 
Tooth, one of the most sacred Buddhist shrines. He was 
conducted into the shrine room of the temple, where he offered 
jasmine /lowers and bowed in reverence ; he afterwards made 
a cash gift to the temple, as well as giving a set of books on 
Buddhism edited by tire Chinese Buddhist Association. 
(Indian, Pakistani, and Ceylonese High Commissioners’ 
Offices, London - The Statesman, Caloutta - The Hindu, 
Madras - Soviet Woekly - Polish Embassy Press Office, London - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times) (Prev. rep. North Vietnam, 14378 A j Cambodia, 
14181 A ; India, 13890 A ; Burma, 15334 A 5 Pakistan, 
15275 A ; Soviet Union, 14942 A 5 12492 A jNeph, 15449 Cj 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Agricultural Policy. - 
Farm Prices for 1957 - 58 . - Long-Term Assurances for 
Farmers. - Egg and Pig Marketing Schemes. - Reports 
on Local Administration of Ministry of Agriculture and 
on Horticultural Marketing. - Agricultural Legislation. 


A White Paper published on March 21 announced the new 
farm prices and production grants for 1957-58, fixed as a result 
of the Annual Review in February and providing for an 
increase in the total value of agricultural guarantees of about 
£14,000,000 in a full year. Price guarantees for fat cattle, 
sheep, and lambs showed increases compared with 1950-57, 
and there was also a small rise m the guarantee for milk 
(though insufficient to cover higher production costs), but a 
decrease in the price guarantee for eggs. The White Paper 
explained that while the Government wished to encourage the 
production of good quality beef and lamb, no more milk, 
eggs, pigmeal, or wheat should be sought after ; indeed, in 
present circumstances less milk and eggs were needed than the 
quantities at present in prospect. The new prices (effective 
from April 1, 1957, except those for cereals and root crops) are 
given below, with the 3 956-57 review prices in parentheses : 


Livestock and Livestock Products. Fat Cattle : Steers, heifers, 
and special young cows, 156s. a live cwt. (151s.). Fat Sheep and 
Lambs : 3s, 2 id, an estimated lb. drossod carcase weight (3s. 2d.). 
Fat Pigs : 51s. lid. a score deadweight (49s. 7d.).* Milk : An 
average of 3s. 2.70d. a gallon (3s, 2.45d.). IVnol . An average of 
4s, Bid. all), (unchanged). 

♦The 1957-58 and 1956-57 prices wore based respectively on feed 
prices of 31s. 5d, and 31s. 2d. per cwt., the now price therefore 
representing a not increaso of 2s. Id. 

Eggs. An avorago of 4s. Hd. for lion eggs (4s. lid.) and 2s. 5d. a 
doz. for duck eggs (2s. 4 id.). 

Cereal and Other Crops (1957 harvest). Wheat • An average of 
28s. 7d. a cwt. (29s. 9d.). Barley \ 29s. Ocl. a cwt. on new basis 
(20s, Od., equivalent to 28s. 6d. on the now basis). Oats : 27s. 5d. a 
owt. (24s. 9d.). Rye : 22s. Id. a cwt. (23s.). Potatoes : 225s. a ton 
(217s. Ocl.). Sugar Beet : 130s. 6d. a ton (128s. Id.). 

Production Grants and Subsidies. After reviewing existing grants 
(totalling about £70,000,000 annually), tlie Government had decided 
to give further encouragement to the uso of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
Prom July 1, 1957, therefore, increased subsidios for these fertilizers 
would bo fixed, involving about £3,000,000 yearly at current rates 
of consumption. 

Minor extensions would also be made in the soope of ploughing 
grants and the lime subsidy. 

The While Paper explained that under the long-term 
assurances announced in November, 1956 (see below) the lower 
limit for the determination of guarantees and subsidies for 
1957-58 would have been an increase of just under £8,000,000 
m guarantees and production grants. The Government, 
however, had decided on an increase of about £14,000,000 in the 
belief that this would “ enable the industry to maintain its 
progress in improving cihcieney and secure a reasonable level 
of economic production,” while at the same time according 
with “the present stringent requirements of the national 
economy,” 

Other important information contained in the White Paper 
is summarized below : 


Net Farm Income In 1956-57. This was estimated at £317,000,000, 
compared with £325,000,000 in 1955-56, the fall being due to the 
adverse weather conditions in the summer of 1956. When adjusted 
for normal weather conditions, those figures were equivalent to 
£334,000,000 for 1956-57 (i.o. about equal to the 1952-53 record) and 
£306,500,000 for 1955-66. 

Farm Costs in 1956-57. There had been a further increase in costs 
during 1956-57 equivalent to about £28,000,000 in a full year, but this 
had boon partly oflBot (to the oxtent of about £25,000,000) by 
increased efficiency. 

Farm Output in 1956-57. This was estimated at 59 per cent above 
pre-war figures, compared with 56 per cent above pre-war to 1955-56. 
The White Paper explained that, but for the bad harvest, the target 
of 60 per cent above pre-war set for the industry some years back 
would have been reached or exceeded. 

Agricultural Policy for 1957-58. The White Paper gave the main 
objeots of this as (1) tbo maintenance of an arable amea«e ' rf about 
the current size, but with more emphasis on feeding crops , (2) the 
maintenance of a largo Uvestock popula^ 

home-urodueed resources. It estimated the total oost of the support 
gi^n to agriculture in 1956-57 at about £245,000,000 (compared with 
about £205,000,000 in 1955-56), adding: Present production and 
market prospects, together with the cost of the proposed farm 
improvement scheme, indicate that this total is likely to rise further. 
It is therefore essential that, within the soope allowed by the long- 
term assurances [see below], everything possible should be done to 
keep down the burden of oost on the taxpayer. 

Explaining the Governments policy with regard to milk a jd eggs, 
the WhltePaper said that milk production had Increased muoh 
faster than liquid milk consumption, while supplies tor manu fact ure 
— produced at considerable expense in imported feed now 


threatened to exceed peak manufacturing capacity. At the same time 
abundant milk supplies were available from Commonwealth countries, 
and it was therefore clear that some reduction in output was needed 
and that this must be sought by a reduction in profitability. 

As regards eggs, the substantial increase in output — also achieved 
at considerable expense m imported feed — had weakened the market 
at an excessive and increasing cost to the Exchequer, and the aim 
must therefore be to reduce the output now in. prospect at the current 
guaranteed price. 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory (Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food) stated in the House of Commons on March 21 that the 
price determinations had been agreed with the National 
Farmers’ Unions “ with complete unanimity.” 

Long-term Assurances to Farmers. 

The arrangements for long-term assurances to farmers, 
referred to in the White Paper, had been announced by Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory m the House of Commons on Nov. 27, 1956, 
and had been drawn up after consultation with the National 
Farmers’ Unions of England and Wales, Scotland, and Northern 
Ireland. The arrangements, described by Mr. Amory as “ the 
most massive measure of support for the industry since the 
1947 Agriculture Act,” and intended to operate from the 
1957 price review, were outlined in a White Paper published on 
the same day and summarized below : 

(1) In order to roduce the uncertainty inseparable from annual 
price reviews, the Government undertook to maintain the total annual 
value of price guarantees and production grants m any year at not 
less than 971 per cent of the total value in the preceding year, with 
adjustments for increases or decreases in the production costs of 
review commodities. 

The present annual combined value of price guarantees and 
production grants was given as about £1,150,000,000. 

(2) The total of guaranteed prices for review commodities in any 
year would be maintained at not less than 96 per cent of the total in 
the preceding year. Moreover, any price reductions in the cases of 
livestock and livestock products would not be allowed to exceed a 
total of 9 per eont over a three-year period. 

It was olaimed that this undertaking would be an improvement on 
existing arrangements for minimum prices because it would relate the 
minimum assurances each year to the prevailing level of guarantees. 

(3) Annual reviews of farm prices would continue broadly on 
©xisiting lines, but, in order to allow changes in costs to be reflected 
more rapidly, the crop price guarantees determined after each annual 
review would apply to the same year's harvest, instead of to the next 
year's as previously. 

(4) Special price review's would bo held only when increases in the 
production costs of roview commodities for the remainder of the 
current review year exceeded $ per cent of the value of the guarantees. 
[This percentage is at present equivalent to nearly £9,000,000]. 

(5) There would be a new scheme of grants, at the rate of one-third 
of actual costs, for farm improvements, i.e. the provision of permanent 
fixed equipment on farms and the long-term improvement of land. 

Since any general plan for the re-equipment of agriculture would 
have to provide for the merging and re-grouping of uneconomic 
holdings into economically viable units, grants would cover the cost 
of equipping uneconomic farms as part of an amalgamation scheme 
with other farms, and would give special help to certain other costs 
involved in such a scheme. 

The new grants soheme was expeoted to encourage “ a great 
programme of farm modernization in order to increase working 
efficiency and lower production costs." The oost to the Exchequer 
might amount to about £50,000,000 over a 10 -year period. 

In conclusion, the White Paper explained that the Govern- 
ment’s long-term policy for agriculture continued to be “to 
support and assist the industry to achieve maximum economic 
output,” the first objective being “to obtain as much as 
possible of such output from home resources.” After closely 
examining the possibility of avoiding annual price reviews or of 
making the procedure more automatic and the outcome more 
predictable, both the Government and the fanners’ umons had 
decided that this was not practicable, since satisfactory arrange- 
ments would have to take account of many changing factors. 

On Sept. 18 the three farmers’ unions had requested a 
special price review to take account of the recent increase in 
farm wages (see 15032 D) and the effect of the poor summer on 
the 1956 harvest. 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory, rejecting this request in a letter to 
Sir James Turner (president of the N.F.U.) on Oct. 10, explained 
that after carefully considering it in the light of the industry’s 
condition and of current economic circumstances, the Govern- 
ment had decided that the effect of the wage increase on costs 
was not sufficient to warrant a special review. The Government 
had already taken steps to help farmers, growers, and merchants 
in dealing with the difficulties caused by the bad weather. 

[A Ministry of Agriculture report published early in Ootober 
stated only about 0.3 per cent of the total cereal acreage in Britain 
was likely to be abandoned as a result of the weather. The loss of 
yield had been estimated by the N.F.U. at £15,000,000 and the extra 
cost to farmers owing to the wage increase at £10,000,000.] 
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Other developments in connexion with agriculture and 
horticulture during recent months are described below : 

Supplementary Guarantee Payments (1956-57) for Fat Cattle. Mr, 
Heathcoat Amory announced in the House of Commons on Oct. 25, 
1956, that in order to bring the estimated average return over the 
current year approximately to the standard price of 151s,, producers of 
fat cattle would receive supplementary payments averaging about 11s. 
a live cwt. The cost to the Exchequer would bo about £11,000,000. 

The Minister explained that the existing guarantee arrangements, 
based on a 5 2 -week 44 rolling average,” had proved too slow to 
rolled adequately the sharp fall in prices during the year, and that a 
” substantial gap ” between the average received by producers and 
the standard price fixed at the 1950 review seemed inevitable. 

Egg Marketing Scheme. The Hoxise of Commons approved on Dec. 
11, 1956, a draft marketing scheme for British oggs, intended to 
ensure that a supply of graded and quality-tested eggs was available 
in commercial quantities. The scheme was originally put forward by 
the three farmers’ unions, but was modified by the Government 
following a public inquiry. As modified, it provided for the setting-up 
of an Egg Marketing Board of seven mombors, to which all egg 
producers having more than 50 head of poultry over six months old 
would have to sell their oggs. The Board would employ packing 
stations as agents to handle eggs from tho producers and to grade and 
stamp them, and would fix daily selling prices. It would, however, 
have no control over wholesale and retail distribution, which would 
proceed along normal competitive channels. 

Producers with fewer than 50 head of poultry over six mouths old 
wo\ild he able to claim exemption from tho scheme, and producers 
selling oggs by retail or direct to retailers would be free to do so 
without testing, grading, or stamping them. 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory, in moving approval of the scheme on 
Dec. II, stated that Britain now produced about 10,000,000,000 
eggs a yoar or about 95 per cent of her consumption, compared 
with ouly 70 per cent before the war. 

It was announced on April 2, 1957, that a poll of registered egg 
producers held in March under the Agricultural Marketing Acts had 
shown a majority of 93.7 por cent for tho scheme, which would be 
brought into effect 44 sometime after May 14.” 

Marketing of Pigs and Bacon. - Creation of Pig Industry 
Development Authority. The Government’s proposals with regard to 
the marketing of pigs, pigmoat and bacon wore outlined in a White 
Paper published on Nov. 26. Thoy oomprisod : 

(1) The sottlng-up of a Pig Industry Development Authority to 
draw up and put into effect a comprehensive programme for seeming 
improvements In pig production, processing, and distribution. Tho 
Authority would consist of 16 mombors— six drawn from tho pro- 
cessing and distributive trades and seven from farmers and farm 
workers, with two independent members and an independent chair- 
man. It would be responsible for (a) keeping national pig records 
and supervising progeny tests ; (6) establishing a national insemina- 
tion service ; (c) operating an accredited hord scheme ; (d) research 
and development in production and processing; (e) establishing 
Improved standards of grading ; (/) market intelligence and consumer 
research ; iff) national advertising and promotion of export sales. 

It was estimated that the Authority would roquiro an annual 
income of &500,000-£1,000,000, to bo raised by a small levy on eaoh 
pig slaughtered. 

(2) The retention of a free market in pigs and pigmoat, and tho 
continuation of the existing price guarantee arrangements, subject 
to a gradual raising of grading standards. 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory slated on tho same day that it was hoped 
that the Pig Industry Development Authority would begin operations 
during the second half of 1957. The Bacon Industry Acts, which had 
virtually been suspended since 1940, would be repealed and tho 
existing Pig Marketing, Bacon Marketing, and Bacon Development 
Boards would be wound up. 

The establishment of a Pig Industry Development Authority, with 
the composition and duties set out above, had been recommended by 
the Reorganization Commission on tho Marketing of Pigs and Bacon 
which had been set up In March 1955 (see 14186 A) and had published 
Its report on July 12, 1056. The Commission’s chairman was Dr. 
C. C. Bosanquet, Reotor of King’s College, Newoastle-upon-Tyno. 

In addition to the setting-up of the Authority, the Commission 
had recommended that there should be different systems for marketing 
pigs of bacon weight and pigs sold for pork and other forms of pigmoat. 
Baoon pigs should be sold under a prioe-negotlating system, adminis- 
tered by a Marketing Supervisory Commission and Pig Producers’ 
and Baoon Curers’ Boards, weekly minimum prices being fixed 
between the Boards, with recourse to arbitration through tho 
Marketing Supervisory Commission in ease of failure to agree. There 
should, however, ho no statutory control over the marketing of 
pork pigs, and the Commission rejected proposals put forward 
by the farmers* unions calling for the setting-up of a producers’ 
marketing hoard to trade in pigs of all kinds. 

The Governments’ announcement that it proposed to retain a free 
market in pigs and pigmeat followed an intimation by the three 
farmers* unions on Nov. 27 that they were 44 strongly opposed ** to 
the Commission's recommendation that the market for baoon pigs 
should he operated on a statutory basis while the markot for other 
pigs was left uncontrolled. 

Dispossessed Fanners. Mr. Heathcoat Amory stated in a Parlia- 
mentary reply on Oot. 81, 1956 that a total of 259 farmers had been 
dispossessed since Oct. 31, 1951 for had husbandry, including seven 
who had been dispossessed in the year ended April 30, 1956. On the 
latter date a total of 225 farmers were under supervision. 


Report of Committee on Regional and Local Administration of 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The report was published on April 10, 1050 of an independent 
committee appointed by the Minister of Agriculture in Dee. 1054 
(following tiie Criehcl Down ease, see 14200 A) to inquire into 
the Ministry’s provincial admiuislt ation, including the con- 
duct of its transactions in agricultural land. Originally the 
Committee, whose chairman was Sir Arton Wilson (formerly 
Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Pensions), had been asked 
to review the organisation for the acquisition and administra- 
tion of land, but on the recommendation of a select committee 
on Estimates its terms of reference were widened to include the 
Ministry’s local administration and matters arising from its 
amalgamation with the Ministry of Pood. 

The Committee’s principal recommendations were: (1) 
reorganization of the County Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees ; (2) reduction of the Ministry’s 00 county olllees to 
05-40 ; (3) transfer of land management from the Agricultural 
Land Commission to the Ministry, The recommendations are 
summarized under cross-headings below : 

County Agricultural Executive Committees. Those should bo freed 
from routine administration and devote themselves to advising the 
Minister on tho shaping and development of policy* The existing 
sub-committees should he replaced by a single panel to deal with 
statutory work and to hoar appeals from farmers on grants, etc. 

Ministry Regional and Local Offices. The exist ing 60 offices Should 
ho reorganized into 35 to 40 units to deal with local executive work, 
Including tho functions relinquished by county executive committees 
(see above), Regional controllers should bo appointed. 

Agricultural Land Service. Tide body Should transfer its advisory 
work to tho National Agricultural Advisory Service, and confine itself 
to tho functions of land agents engaged In land management. 

Milk Organizations. The Ministry’s National Milk Testing Service 
should bo disbanded and its work taken over by the Milk Marketing 
Board. 

Veterinary Service. This should bo responsible for all technical 
work on milk and dairies’ regulations. A new post of Regional 
Veterinary Officer should bo created. 

Pests Services. The existing eight pest services should he reduced 
to two, dealing respectively with land posts and insect pests. 

Fatstock Marketing Organization. This should bo reorganized to 
conform with tho Ministry’s now regional organization* 

Compulsory Land Acquisition. Notifications of decisions to acquire 
land compulsorily should he unequivocal, and tho time limit for 
appeals should he stated clearly. Former owners of land should he 
notified of any decision not to give thorn the first option to repurchase 
It, and the Minister should appoint representatives to hear and 
assess their objections to such decisions, Except in the ease of sales 
to former owners, tho normal method for rose) ling land acquired by 
tho Ministry should he l>y public auction, subject to a reserve price. 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory announced on Aug. 12 that the 
Government proposed to adopt the Committee’# recommenda- 
tion that the Ministry’s divisional executive offices should be 
reduced in number, and that regional controllers should be 
appointed to bring together ministerial organizations now 
operating separately at regional level. It hud, however, been 
decided not to make any substantial changes in the structure 
of county agricultural executive committees or to replace the 
existing sub-committecs by single executive panels, as proposed 
by the Committee, 

Report of Committee on Horticultural Marketing. 

The committee set up in March 1955 under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Hunciman to inquire into horticultural marketing 
(sec 14180 A) published its report on Jan. 28, 1957. 

Tho committee found that although existing arrangements for 
marketing and distributing fruit, vegetables, and Bowers were 44 far 
from perfect,” they were 44 bettor than any others which could take 
their placo at present.” Neither distribution costs nor distributors* 
profits were excessive, but there was room for Improvement In 
packing and grading, whilst co-operative marketing arrangements 
[where conditions wore suitable 1 44 oould do much to improve 
efficiency and keep down costs.” Meanwhile, the efficiency of 
marketing and distribution was 44 frequently impaired by Inadequate 
marketing facilities,” and markot authorities should be urged to 
rebuild or Improve unsuitable premises and to consider Introducing 
longer market hours. 

In this connexion the Committee considered (a) that Oovent Garden 
market should be given Improved facilities to enable It to perform 
its national functions properly ; (6) that other markets In the London 
area — notably the Brentford and Stratford markets —should be 
expanded ; and (c) that a new wholesale market should be created for 
North-West London. It therefore recommended the setting-up of (1 ) a 
London market authority to re-organize Oovent Garden market, create 
a new market for North-West London, and 00-ordinate action affecting 
other London markets ; (2) a marketing council, representing all 
sections of the industry, to handle market intelligence, encourage 
better marketing techniques, promote publicity, and 00 -ordinate 
research and educational work. 
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Agricultural Legislation. 

The following Bills dealing with agricultural welfare and 
development were enacted during 1956 : 

The Agriculture (Safety, Health, and Welfare Provisions) Bill. This 
Bill represented the first instalment of the Government’s proposed 
legislation to implement the recommendations of the Gowers Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare, and Safety m Non-In dnstrial Employment, 
which reported in 1948. It was given an unopposed second reading m 
the House of Commons on Fob. 5, 1956 and enacted on July 7. 

The Bill empowered the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland, after consulting organizations 
representing agricultural interests, to make regulations for the 
protection of farm and forestry workers against risks of injury to 
body or health, including safeguards for workers operating farm 
machinery, the prohibition of children under 13 from riding on or 
driving certain farm vehicles or machinery, the provision of suitable 
sanitary conveniences and washing facilities, etc. 

Mr. Ileatlicoat Amory, moving the second reading in the House of 
Commons, stressed that British agriculture had become “ the most 
highly mechanized in the world,” with 470,000 tractors against only 
about 55,000 In 1939. About 25,000 farm accidents occurred annually, 
including about 150 fatal accidents, and some £500,000 was paid 
out each year in compensation. 

The Hill Farming Bill. This Bill, given an unopposed second 
reading in the House of Commons on duly 20, was enacted on Nov. 5, 
1956. It (1) extended for a further soven years the period during 
which land improvement schemes under the Ilill Farming Act might 
be submitted and subsidies for hill sheep and cattle would he payable ; 
C2) increased the total sum available for improvement grants from 
£20,000,000 to £25,000,000. 

The Agricultural Mortgage Corporations Bill. The main purpose of 
this Bill, which received a second reading in the House of Commons 
on March 13, 1956 and the 1 loyal Assent on May 17, was to increase 
from £2,500,000 to £3,250,000 the total of loans which the Minister of 
Agriculture might, make to the Agricxiltxiral Mortgage Corporation. 

The Agricultural Research Bill. This BUI, whioh was given a second 
reading in the House of Commons on Dec. 13, 1955, and enacted on 
March 14, 1950 : (1 ) unified the administration and direction of grant - 
aided agricultural research in England and Wales under the Agri- 
cultural Research Council ; (2) made the Council (instead of the 
Treasury, as previously) responsible to Parliament for all expenditure 
on agricxiltural research, but required it to submit an annual report 
to the Privy Council ; (3) set up a special Agricultural Research Fund. 

The House of Commons gave an unopposed second reading 
on March 25, 1957, to the Agriculture Bill, implementing the 
policy of long-term assurances to farmers announced by 
Mr. Ileatlicoat Amory on Nov. 27, 1956. The Bill also x a) 
provided for the selling- up of a Pig Industry Development 
Board (sec above) ; (b) authorized the payment to Northern 
Ireland of an annual grant of £1,000,000 for live years, to replace 
the anxmal grant made available in each of the past three years. 

Mr. Heatheoat Amory, in moving the second reading, 
announced that lie had asked the farming industry to nominate 
members to an advisory committee to assist him in working 
out details of the farm improvements and amalgamation 
scheme which formed part of the long-term policy. The 
chairman of the committee would be Lord St. Aldwyn, 
Parliamentary Secretary to his Ministry. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 1956 Agricultural Price Review, 14959 A 5 
Agricultural Production, 14959 E.) 


A. BULGARIA. — Cabinet Changes. 

The Bulgarian National Assembly approved on Feb. 1 
further changes in the Government headed by M. Yugov, the 
composition of which became as follows : 


M. Anton Yugov 
M. GoorgI Oliankov 
M. Goorgi Traikov 
M. Boiko Damyanov 
M. Vulko Ohervenkov 


Prime Minister. 


' ' | First Deputy Premiers. 


Deputy Premier and Trade. 
Deputy Premier and Education 
and Culture. 

Deputy Premier and Transport 
and Commxinications. 
Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission. 

Finance and State Control. 
Intomal Affairs. 

Justice. 

Foreign Affairs, 

Defenoe. 

Construction and Building 
Materials. 

Heavy Industry- 
Light Industry. 

Agricxilture and Forests. 

Food Industry. 

Electrification and Water Re- 
sources. 

Health and Social Services. 
Mxmicipal Economy, Amenities 
and Highways. 

(Bulgarian Legation Press Office, London) (15369 A.) 


General Ivan Mikhailov 

M. Russi Hrlstozov 

M. Klril Lazarov 
M, Georg! Tsankov 
M. Radi Naidenov 
M. Korlo Lukanov 
General Peter Panohevsky 
M. Radenko Vidinsky . . 

M. Tano Tsolov . . 

Mme. Stanka Tsekova 
M. Stanko Todorov 
M. Atanaes Dimitrov . . 
M. Kimon Georglev 

M. Peter Kolarov 
M. Stoyan Tonchev 


B. AUSTRALIA. — Mineral Development in the 
Northern Territory. - The Humpty Doo Rice-growing 
Project. - Plans for Large-scale Rice Production. 

Figures issued in January by the Federal Department of 
Territories showed that gold output in the Northern Territory in 
1956 had exceeded £A1 ,000,000 for the first time, that copper 
production had exceeded £A2,000,000 in value, and that 
the value of the Territory’s mineral production, excluding 
uranium, was £A3, 500,000. In addition the report stated that 
the output of tungsten was expanding ; that tin, mica, and 
silver were being mined in greater quantities ; that an intensive 
search was being made for gold, copper, silver, lead, uranium, 
bauxite, tin, and zircon on a scale not previously possible ; and 
that, with the first discovery of gas in a water-bore at Alice 
Springs, oil-prospecting permits had been issued in this area. 

It was commented in the Australian Press that the Northern* 
Territory, which had been virtually neglected until the discovery of 
uranium at Rum Jungle, had now become the foeal point for a vast 
investigation of mineral wealth In the past, the Territory had 
depended for its prosperity mainly on its great cattle herds, except 
for isolated discoveries of gold at centres such as Tennant’s Creek, 1 
300 miles north of Alice Springs. 

Details were also given during January of a large-scale 
rice-growing project which had been inaugurated at Humpty 
Doo, on the great alluvial plains 30 miles south of Darwin. In 
1954 an American, Mr. Allen T. Chase, and other U.S. indus- 
trialists had set out to find “ an assured source of rice in a 
stable democratic country” and had formed a company 
(Territory Rice Ltd.) for the purpose of large-scale rice cultiva- 
tion on the plains inland from Darwin, where climatic and soil 
conditions were favourable. On April 11, 1956, the Northern, 
Territories Legislative Council approved an agreement between 
the Federal Government and the company giving the latter an 
option on 750,000 acres of the sub-coastal plain, on the’ 
conditions (a) that the company must take up 500,000 acres of 
the area within 15 years, and (b) that, in return for leases for 
30 years, it must sub-divide at least half the area for settlement 
by potential Australian farmers. 

Since then the Humpty Doo project has produced long-grain 
varieties of the Patna type yielding 2,200 lb. an acre and 
long-grained Malayan, Burmese and Kenyan varieties yielding 
from 3,500 lb. to 4,000 lb. an acre. During the current sowing 
period Territory Rice Ltd. will plant 2,000 acres, with an 
anticipated yield of 4,000 tons, after which “ the sky is the 
limit.” The company’s experts believe that, if production can 
be achieved over large areas, the Northern Territory might 
become one of the world’s major rice-producing centres and 
might possibly supply much of the needs of the vast markets 
of Asia. — (Australian News and Information Bureau - Times) 
(Prev. rep. Economic Development, 15412 C.) 

C. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, March 1957, 

Selected hooks published in Great Britain and the United 
States are given below : 

Great Britain. Bailey, Lt.-Col. F. M. — f ‘ No Passport to Tibet.” 
(Rupert Hart-Davis, 25s.). 

Braine, John — “ Room at the Top.” (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 15s.) 

Bredsdorff, Elias — “ Hans Andersen and Charles Dickens.” 
Translated from the Danish. (W. Heflter, Cambridge, 25a.) 

de la Br&te, Jean — “ My Uncle and the Curd.” Translated from 
the French (Mon cncle et mon curt). (Cassell, 13s. 6d.) 

Busk, Douglas — “ The Fountain of the Sun.” Journeys in Ethiopia 
and the Ruwenzori. (Max Parrish, 35s.) 

Butler, J. R. M. — “ Official History of the Second World War : 
Grand Strategy, Volume II — September 1939 -June 1941,” (H.M, 
Stationery Office, 42s.) 

Henriques, Robert — “ One Hundred Hours to Suez.” The Israeli 
Campaign in Sinai. (Collms, 16s.) 

Lin Yutang — “ Lady Wu : A True Story.” (Heinemann, 15b,) 

Nkrumah, Kwame — Ghana.” The Autobiography of the Prime 
Minister of the Gold Coast. (Nelson, 21s.) 

Origo, Iris — “ The Merchant of Prato.” (Cape, 35s.) 

Rendel, Sir George — “ The Sword and the Olive : Recollections of 
Diplomacy and the Foreign Service, 1913-1954.” (John Murray, 28s.) 

White, T. H. — “ The Master.” (Cape, 15s.) 

Williams, Francis — Dangerous Estate : The Anatomy of News- 
papers.” (Longmans, 24s.) 

United States. Brooks, Van Wyck — ” Days of the Phoenix : The 
Nineteen-twenties I Remember,” (E. P. Dutton, New York, 43.95) 

Kennan, George F. — “ Russia leaves the War.” Volume I of 
Soviet- American Relations, 1917-1920. (Princeton University Press, 
17.50). National Book Award for Non-Fiction. 

Michener, James A. — “ The Bridge at Andau.” The Story of the- 
Hxingaxian Revolt. (Random House, New York, $3.50) 

Sohlesinger, Arthur M., jr. — “ The Crisis of the Old Order, 1919- 
1933 : The Age of Roosevelt (Vol. I).” (Houghton Mifflin, Boston 
and New York, $6.00) 

(Ed, K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 15398 A*> 
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A. CENTRAL AMERICA. — Projected Common 
Market and Free Trade Area between Central American 
Republics. ~ Establishment of Regional Industries. 

. The Ministers of Economy of the five Central American 
republics of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
El Salvador, meeting in Guatemala City on Feb. 24, approved 
in principle two treaties designed to create a free trade area in 
Central America and a system oC regional industries. Roth 
documents had been drawn up in draft form during 15)54 by 
groups of experts under the aegis of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Latin America. The Ministers recommended 
the individual Governments Lo ratify the treaties as soon as 
possible so that they might come into force al the earliest 
moment. 

Tho ton-year multilateral trade treaty was designed to eliminate 
Import and export taxes on certain products embracing about 49 per 
bent of Intor-Oentral Amorioan trade on the basis of 1955 tig arcs. In 
Its original form tho treaty laid down two lists of member-countries' 
products ; (a) those which would have unhindered circulation within 
the projected freo trade zone, and (ft) those that might bo subjected 
t6 quantitative export and Import controls by member-countries. To 
this, tho Ministers of Economy added a third classification - -viz., 
products whose tariffs might bo lowered gradually over several years 
to lesson the ooonomio Impact of the change. While approving the 
treaty in principle, the Ministers deferred discussion on the products 
to b© Included, which was left to tho determination of tho individual 
Governments. Tho treaty stated that the five countries would form a 
Customs Union after the creation of a freo trade zone, “ as soon as 
conditions are propitious.* ' 

Tho second treaty provided for the establishment of regional 
industries in areas whero tho most efficient use could bo made of local 
resources and transport, and In such a manner as not to duplicate 
existing industries. It laid down inter alia that tho Industries con- 
cerned would have access to the freo trade zone ; that conflicting 
national Interests would be resolved by a separate live-nation pact to 
bo signed for ovory regional industry established ; and that such 
pacts would Include the speciiio amounts of tariff reductions, tax- 
exemptions, fiscal bonolits, and subsidies. Industries specifically 
under consideration aro those concerned with petroleum by-products, 
tyros and inner-tubes, glass, paper, metal, metal and plastic con- 
tainers, ceramics, and rayon fibres. 

A free trade treaty was signed on Feb. 10 between Honduras 
and El Salvador providing for the exchange of about 200 
commodities. Valid for two years, it is automatically renew- 
able for further two-year periods unless either party gives 5)0 
days’ notice of termination. It was also agreed to study the 
possibility of improving road communications between the 
two countries, with the double purpose of facilitating trade 
npd of providing El Salvador with an outlet to the Atlantic 
through Honduras. 

Measures for the economic integration of the Central 
American republics had been under discussion since Lhc 
creation of the Organization of Central American Stales 
(Organizacidn da Bstados Centro- Americanos) m 15)51 -see 
11880 B. The Central American free trade area, when in being, 
will embrace a common market of about 9,500,000 people— the 
approximate populations of the five Republics being 8,200,000 
in Guatemala, 2,500,000 in Honduras, over 2 , 000,000 in El 
Salvador, over 1,000,000 in Nicaragua, and about 800,000 in 
Costa Rica.— -(New York Times - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. 14439 A ; 14283 B 5 11830 B.) 
Note. The five Republics formed themselves In 1823 Into a Control 
American Federation, which, however, was disbanded in 1838. 

,,JB. SOVIET UNION. — Nuclear Weapon Tests. 

Tests of nuclear weapons in the Soviet Union on Jan. 19 and 
March 8 were announced by the chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission (Rear-Admiral Strauss) in statements 
issued on Jan. 20 and March 9 respectively. Admiral Strauss 
described the explosion of Jan. 19 as in the range of 44 less than 
one megaton,” while the explosion of Jan. 19 was described as 
“in the range of the recent Soviet detonations.” On April 6 
further announcements were issued by the British Defence 
Ministry and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission stating that 
another nuclear test had been carried out in the U.S.S.R. on 
April 8*. No statements were issued in Moscow about any of 
these tests, nor did the U.S. and British announcements state 
whether the tests involved thermo-nuclear (hydrogen) or 
fission (atomic) weapons. 

; fihe Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman (M. Ilyichev) said 
on March 26 that the U.S.S.R. was prepared to hold 44 concrete 
discussions ” with the Western Powers aimed at the 44 immediate 
and temporary cessation” of nuclear weapon tests.” 

(New York Tunes - Manchester Guardian) (15212 D.) 

C. JORDAN. — Recognition of Soviet Union. 

■ ‘ : - ! lt ’was announced in Amman on April 2 that the Jordanian 
Government had decided to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union at embassy level. (Daily Telegraph) 


D. BRITISH EAST AFRICA. — Changes in Member- 
ship of Central Legislative Assembly. - Territorial 
Governments accept Principal Recommendations of 
Royal Commission on Land and Population. 

Changes to broaden and strengthen the represenlatioiuil 
basis of the East Africa Central Legislative Assembly were 
announced in Nairobi on Dec. 5, 1950, under which the Council’s 
membership was increased from 24 to 84 members with 
immediate effect. 

Nominated Members. Those wore increased from three to six, each 
territorial Governor appointing two such members. One of tho two 
nominated by tho Governor of Tanganyika will not need to hold an 
office of emolument under tho Grown. 

UnofficAal Members. These were increased from 13 to 20, as 
follows : <«) nine selected by tho Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Uganda (three for each territory) ; (ft) nine unofficial members 
of tho territorial Legislative Councils (throe from each territory) ; 
(c) two Arab members appointed by the East Africa High Commission. 
In tho ease of Uganda and Tanganyika, but not In Kenya, those 
appointed by tho Governor will have to be members of the Legislature. 
Of tho unofficial members not appointed by the Governors, one each 
will bo chosen in Konya by tho throe racial groups (Europeans, 
Asians, and Africans), while in Uganda and Tanganyika they will 
bo elected ” from among members of the Council ” without reference 
to race. 

In addition to the nominated and unofficial members, the 
East African Central Legislative Assembly comprises the 
Speaker and seven cx-officio members who are officers of the 
Bast African High Commission. 

The Colonial Office published on July 25, 1950, dispatches by 
the Governors of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, and the 
Administrator of the East African High Commission, expressing 
agreement with most of the more important recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Land and Population in East 
Africa. A commentary on the dispatches was also published 
as a White Paper. 

Agriculture. All three Governments agreed with the Gommisslon’s 
recommendations for a “ guided revolution " in African agricultural 
methods based on tho abandonment of subsistence farming and the 
Integration of tho African cultivator in a modem exchange economy. 
The Governments also accepted tho need to encourage systems of 
individual land tenure, but recommended caution In establishing 
such systems in the face of African conservatism, pointing out that 
such far-roiwddng changes could not be imposed unless the Africans 
understood and accepted thorn. 

Marketing and Distribution. In connexion with the ( lommisslou’s 
criticism of the conception of self-sufficiency, particularly la regard 
to food crops and the use of protective devices to encourage local 
production, the Konya Government pointed out that It was the 
present low level of output which Homotlmes made it necessary to 
shield producers from outside competition ; as tho economy expanded, 
however, it would become loss necessary to do so. To apply this 
policy, the throe Governments had set up a committee for ooonomio 
co-ordination. 

Supra-terrltorlol Institutions. The Commission's recommendations 
for tlic creation of certain ooonomio Institutions on a supra-torrltoriai 
basis wore rejected by tho throe Governments. They believed that 
an East African Prospecting and Mining Leases Board would bo 
economically inefficient, and also rejected the proposals for an auto- 
nomous Railways and Harbours Corporation and an Jihud African 
Road Corporation. On the other hand, they favoured to some extent 
tho proposal for a Colonial Transport Development Fund, provided 
additional resources were made available for the expansion of East 
African transport facilities. 

Immigration. The Commission's recommendation that tho three 
Governments should exorcise direct supervision over immigration, 
instead of through boards which might reheat tho views of sectional 
Interests, would bo embodied in new legislation to bo introduced In 
Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Labour Policy. All throe Governments reaffirmed their belief that 
trade unionism was a nocessary feature of territorial development, 
provided that British practice was modified to suit local conditions, 

The dispatches emphasized that much of the required 
economic expansion would entail expenditure far beyond local 
resources. The White Paper estimated in this connexion that 
during the period 1955-60 about £250,000,000 could be fruit- 
fully applied in support of developments recommended by the 
Royal Commission. Xt pointed out, however, that this was 
“ far beyond present resources and prudent expectations of 
the Governments and the High Commission,” and that it 
would require the provision of external funds considerably in 
excess of what had so far been made available. 

(Times - Commonwealth Survey) (Prev. rep. 14334 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — University of Leicester* 

The University College of Leicester assumed full university 
status on March 18, under a Royal Charter approved by 
H.M. the Queen. Opened in 1921 as a university college, it has 
at present 880 students and it is planned to double this number 
in the next ten years. The first Chancellor of the University of 
Leicester is Lord Adrian, O.M., F.R.S., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge.-— (Times) (Prev. rep. 14531 D.) 
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A. CYPRUS. — Lord Radcliffe’s Constitutional Pro- 
posals. - Acceptance by British Government. - Greek and 
Turkish Reactions. - U.N. Resolution on Cyprus. - Boka 
Truce Offer. - NATO Conciliation Offer in Cyprus Dispute. 
- Release of Archbishop Makarios. - Safe-conduct Offer 
to Eoka Leader. - Internal Developments in Cyprus. - 
Terrorist Activities and Counter-Terrorist Measures. 


Developments in the Cyprus situation in recent months 
(in continuation of 15001 A) are described below under cross- 
headings. The major developments, chronologically, were 
(1) the publication on Dec. 10, 1050, of Lord Raddii'fe’s consti- 
tutional proposals for Cyprus, and their subsequent acceptance 
by ILM. Government ; (2) the adoption by the IJ.N. General 
Assembly on Feb. 20 of a resolution calling for a “ peaceful, 
democratic and just solution ” of the Cyprus problem u in an 
atmosphere of peace and freedom ” ; (0) an offer by the 
Koka organization on March 14 to suspend all terrorist activities 
if Archbishop Makarios was released ; (4) a NATO oiler of 
conciliation between the three interested countries (Britain, 
Greece and Turkey), made during March by the Secretary- 
General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Lord 
Isrmiy ; and (5) an announcement on March 28 by the ILK. 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, of the British Govern- 
ment’s decision to release Archbishop Makarios from detention 
in the Seychelles and to allow him to go anywhere he chose, 
except to Cyprus itself. At the same time Sir, Lennox-Boyd 
announced that ILM. Government were also prepared to offer 
a safe-conduct out of Cyprus to Colonel Grivas, the Koka 
leader. 

The Radcliffe Report. 

The constitutional proposals for Cyprus made by Lord 
Radcliffe wore issued as a White Paper (Cmd. 42) on Dec. 10, 
1 050. llis report consisted of a u Covering Note ” in which he 
explained the basis of and reasons for his proposals, and his 
actual recommendations. In addition to his lirst visit to 
Cyprus in July 1950, Lord Radcliffe had visited the island again 
from Sept. 20 to Oct. 5, 1950. 

The terms of reference laid down for Lord Radcliffe had been 
announced by Mr. Lennox-Boyd to the House of Commons 
on Sept. 14, 1950, as follows: 

“ To make recommendations as to tho form of a new Constitution 
for Cyprus which shall bo consistent with tho following requirements : 

(a) that during the period of the Constitution Cyprus is to remain 
under British sovereignty ; 

(h) that the use of Cyprus as a base is necessary for tho fulfilment by 
IT.M. Government of their international obligations and for the 
defence or British interests in the Middle Mast and the interests of 
other Bowers allied or associated with the United Kingdom ; 

(c) that all matters relating to external affairs, defonoe and internal 
security are retained In tho hands of 1I.M. Government or the 
Governor ; 

(d) that, subject to this, tho Constitution is to ho based on tho 

principles of liberal democracy and is to confer a wide measure of 
responsible self-government on elcotocl representatives of the people 
of Cyprus, but is at the Hume time to contain such reservations, 
provisions and guarantees as may bo nooe&sary to give §1 just protec- 
tion to tho special interests of tho various oommunititM, .rliigiOn&and' 
races in the island/' « » 1 * A * *, 

Lord Radeliffe’s Report is summarized 4iid<iw 
headings : 


Covering Note, 

General Principles. In dealing with two 
Lord Radcliffe explained that ho had not assumed that his constitu- 
tional proposals “ could bo put into operation in Cyprus as it is 
today." " rt is a Constitution/' ho went on, “ appropriate to a state 
of affairs in which men may express their will by voting and their 
views by speaking without fear of terrorism or intimidation : in 
which, on the other hand, Government does not havo to impose or 
maintain those emergency measures . . . which are the unavoidable 
counterpart of terrorism itself. In other words, ffiy'pfoflosa'tfl 
template a Cyprus in which it had been possible to declare that the 
present emergency has come to an end . . . Organized murder and 
violence havo thrown a shadow over tho island which will lift only 
with the good will of many people But it is possible to hope that the 
prospect of a constitution, with its fruitful possibilities of peaceful 
self-government, may do something to bring nearer the end of tho 
emergency itself." 

As his second point, Lord Radcliffe explained that his proposals 
referred to “ the Constitution of a territory under the sovereignty of 
the Queen. It is not in tho province of such a constitution to provide 
for or against the possibility of a change in the international status of 
Cyprus, or to prescribe conditions or guarantees attendant upon the 
occurrence of such an event. On the contrary, I think it plain law” 
that there is no power in the Legislature of a self-governing depen- 
dency to change the status of tho territory by union under a different 
sovereign. Acts or resolutions directed to such a purpose would be 
null. If such changes were to come about they would have to come 
about by other means and by instruments designed for the purpose. 


I 11 framing his proposals Lord Radcliffe said that they only repre- 
sented the “ generai outline " of a Constitution and were e< therefore 
to be read as instructions for a draughtsman, not as a draft itself." 
On the other hand, too rigid a formulation in a written Constitution 
was •* a positive mischance," and while no Constitution under which 
political power was divided could provide “ answers to all questions 
or solutions to all problems," m the special conditions applying to 
Cyprus he felt “ firmly " that “ the preponderating advantage lies m 
constructmg as precise a framework as is reasonably possible." The 
reasons for this were that for the last 25 years Cyprus had been 
governed without political institutions that could be described as 
responsible or elective, except for certain organs of municipal or 
local self- -government ; that, “ if one looks further back into the 
history of the island," no established political tradition had had the 
opportunity of forming itself ; and that the new distribution of 
political power involved in the very granting of the Const* tution was 
a matter of tho gravest concern to the different communities of 
Cyprus. 

Proposed System of Diarchy, “ There are two main problems 
involved in tho framing of the constitutional form,” the report 
stated. “ The first is how to express the relationship between the 
control of external affairs, defence and internal security, which aie 
reserved from the local Legislature, and the control of the other 
matters which fall within tho scope of that Legislature. The other is 
how to impose such restrictions on the local Legislature as to secure 
effective protection — protection * with toeth ■ — for the minorities in 
tho island." 

As to tho first problem, Lord Radcliffe said, “ it results from th'» 
reservation of powers that Cyprus will be governed under a system of 
diarchy. There will bo two law-malcmg authorities, their fields 
distinguished according to their subjects, and two distinct forms of 
administrative control. The idea of diarchy is familiar enough in the 
history of tho developing relationship between the U.K. as an 
imperial power and the overseas territories which havo come within 
or pass without hor central control ... In the present case I havo come 
to the conclusion that the most suitable form is that which recognizes 
moat explicity the existence of the diarchy and its consequences. 
Accordingly I have proposed to invost tho Governor with full law- 
making and executive power for his reserved field, and to leave the 
local Legislature correspondingly full master m its own field ... If a 
public emergency should arise, that must ho dealt with by special 
provisions, but it is bettor that the Crown should not retain any 
further rosorvod or supplemental powors of making laws for Cyprus 
by Order-in-Couneil, except the unavoidable power to alter the 
Ordor-in-CounclI itself which sets up the Constitution ..." 

Under his proposals tho local Legislature and, as a consequence, 
tho Ministers responsible to it, were intended “ to bo masters m their 
own, tho non -reserved, field " This was “ a fair exchange for the 
considerable reduction of the lull possible scope of responsible self- 
government which results from the reservation of defence and internal 
security." Lord Radcliffe fluid that ho had “ deliberately rejected 
schemes of * phasing/ i.o , tho progressive rolea.se of selected depart- 
ments by stages into tho lmnds of tho self-governing £kle." He added . 
“ I do not think such an approach, however appropriate in other 
circuin stances, is appropriate to this Cyprus Constitution. The 
people of Cyprus are an adult people enjoying long cultural traditions 
and an established educational system, fully capable oE furnishing 
qualified administrators, lawyers, doctors, and men of business.” 

Consistently with this, he had pared away from his proposals a 
number of those features that wore often present m Colonial constitu- 
tions, oven those that represented a comparatively advanced stage of 
development. Ho had not proposed the introduction of any official 
members into the Legislative Assembly. He had proposed so 
r 'J restricted a numbor of nominated members, six out of a total of 36, 
“ that no one could suspect that they represented an obscure attemot 
'I to give the Governor a residual influence upon the elected body. On 
the other hand, nominated members at least allowed the smaller 
minorities to obtain some representation without the formalities of 
separate communal rolls. Ho had also proposed that the categories 
of legislation on which tho Governor should bo free to reserve assent 
for her Majesty's pleasure should bo roduced to the bare minimum 
of four : Bills that sought to alter the constitution in some respect , 
Bills affecting currency, coinage, or foreign exchange ; Bills affecting 
the Royal prerogative; and Bills affecting the trustee status of 
Cyprus Government stock. 

Discussing the difficulties which might arise in deciding to which 
field "a particular piece of legislation or executive act belonged, since 
such words as “ defence " or “ internal security " did not carry a 
precise connotation, Lord Radcliffe concluded that no good purpose 
would he served by trying to provide exhaustive definitions “ The 
truth of the matter," he explained, ** is that it is the aspect or context 
in which a particular question presents itself that determines its 
relation to such subjects as defonce or internal security. This con- 
sideration is especially relevant in the case of Cyprus, winch contains 
several largo military and air installations dependent for effective 
operation on some measure of co -ordination with the rest of the 
island, including its road communications, its ports and harbours, 
and its water and power supplies." 

To meet those difficulties Lord Radcliffe proposed the following : 

* (1) The Governor must be the final judge both on the question 
whether action that he feels it necessary to take in the interests of 
any of his reserved subjects is properly within their range, and on 
whether a Bill of the Legislative Assembly presented for assent does - 
or does not trench upon his reserved field . . 
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“ (*2) There hUouIcI be «, consultative body, formed on tho highest 
lovol, for the purpose of keeping ouch side tho reserved and the 
self-governing- currently informed about what tho other is doing* 
and proposes to do. Snob a body should meet under tho chairmanship 
of tho Governor, and from the Htait it should aim to moot frequently 
and to dlHouHti fully. Tho membership would consist. of tho Governor 
and Deputy Governor, the Ghiof Minister ami another Minister nom- 
inated by him, Lire Minister of Turkish Cypriot Affairs, a. representative 
of the Defence forces, the Legal Secretary, and the Attorney-General. 
This body should be styled tho Joint Council of Cyprus . . . 

“ (3) The Governor should have constitutional ptvuer to invite the 
Legislative Assembly to take over from him any particular piece of 
law-making which, though formally within his reserved field, he can 
conveniently commit to the self-governing side . , . ” 

On this basis, the report went on, “it will he tho Governor’s duty 
to promote the most harmonious realtionship that he can achieve 
botwoen the two sources of authority in tho island, sources which 
unite him in his two capacities: in one as constitutional head, in the 
other as autoorutie delegate of the Imperial Government.” In his 
former capacity ho would withdraw* from active intervention in tho 
work of self-governing side, lie would act on the advice of his 
Ministers and would not preside at or take part in meetings of the 
Cabinet or of the Legislative Assembly. On the other hand, certain 
decisions must be taken and acts performed on bis own authority, 
“as iu the case of any other constitutional head.” 

Communal Relations. Dealing with relations between tho Greek 
and Turkish eomnuuutios, the report stressed that communal 
separation remained tho general factor. Although the two peoples 
had often worked well together iu the past, ho had “ no doubt that 
the circumstances of the past 18 months and the pressure of tho Greek 
Cypriot campaign for ononis have done much to sharpen tho sense 
of alienation between tho two communities, and any plan for the 
future must accept tho fact of this alienation.” 

Tho problem, he added, was essentially one of the political relations 
between those two communities, since the remaining communities 
were “ too small in numbers for it to be reasonable that they should 
expect to have anything more than the right to have their views 
hoard in an elected Assembly and the rigid to share in tho protection 
of any guarantees that limit tho powers of the majority in that 
Assembly* in fact, tho representatives of the Armenian com- 
munity lmd told Mm that they did not desire to have any special 
arrangements made for their representation as a community, and that 
their best protection lay in good government for all. 

Lord lUdcliffo said that ho had given Ids “host eon side ration” 
to tho claim of the Turkish <\\ print community that they should bo 
accorded political representation equal to that of the Greek (iy print 
community, but that ho had been unable to accept it, having regard 
to the fact that it was a claim by 18 per cent of the population to 
share political power equally with 80 per cent. Such equality could 
only bo put Into effect through a federation ruthor than a unitary 
State, but he did not think that Cyprus could bo organised as a 
federation. 

There was no pattern of territorial separation between the two 
communities and, apart from other objections, federation of com- 
munities which did not also Involve federation of territories seemed 
to him “ a very difficult constitutional form.” If it was said that what 
was proposed was “ iu reality nothing more than a system of func- 
tional representation,” ho felt himself “ bullied in the attempt to 
visualise how an effective executive Government for Cyprus is to be 
thrown tip by a system in which political power is to remain per- 
manently divided in equal shares botwoon two opposed communities,” 
Kithor there was a stagnation In political life, “ with the frustration 
that accompanies it,” or some small minority group would acquire an 
artificial weight by being ablo to hold tho balance between the two 
main parties. A third alternative that tho Governor should bo given 
some sort of arbitral position had already boon excluded by his 
[Lord BadoMo’s] oonviction that the Governor should not be 
embroiled iu tho internal controversies of the self-governing side. 

Giving his second reason against equality of political representation 
for the two communities, Lord Badoliffo declared : “ To give an 
equal political strength in a unitary Htato to two communities which 
have such a marked inequality in numbers ... Is to deny to tho 
majority of tho population over the whole field of self-government 
the power to have its will reflected In effective action.” Although “ it 
might well be right to insist on this denial if the ( 'onHtltution could 
not be equipped with any other effective means of securing the 
smaller communities in tho possession of their essential special 
interests,” this was not the caso here. “ Not only do I think,” Lord 
UiuleUffo doclared, “ that it can bo equipped with such means by 
placing those interests under the protection of independent tribunals 
with appropriate powers and relying only to a limited oxtent on 
direct political devices, but I think that tho ‘ legalist ’ solution which 
this depends on is, in fact, better suited to provide the protection that 
is required ...” 

Accordingly Lord Ka&eliffo made the following five proposals 
“ designed to protect the special interests of the Turkish Cypriot 
community and its political status ” : 

(a) There would bo six seats in the Legislative Assembly reserved 
for members elected on a separate roll of Turkish Cypriot voters, 
compared with 2i seats for members elected on a general roll— in 
effect a roll of Greek Cypriot voters. 

(b) The consent of two-thirds of the Turkish Cypriot members 
would be necessary before the Assembly could pass any law which 
altered the existing laws of Cyprus regulating Turkish Cypriot 


domestic affairs. Tho Turkish Cypriot community could invito tho 
Governor to make a regulation amending any of those laws If there 
was no prospect of tho Assembly itoolf being willing to act. 

(c) There would be a branch of the permanent administration 
styled the Office of Turkish Cypriot A if airs under a Minister appointed 
by the Governor from among the Turkish Cypriot members of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

(d) The Minister for Turkish Cypriot A (fairs would have a seat in 
the Cabinet, ox officio and would be a member of the Joint Council 
of Cyprus. 

(c) All legislative acts of the Assembly and all executive and 
administrative actions or decisions on the self-governing side wotdd 
ho subject to tho condition that they must not conlHet with certain 
guaranteed rights relating to religion, education, charitable, religious 
and cultural Institutions, and use of languages. Further, there must 
be no discrimination based on birth, nationality, language, race, or 
religion. The independent, tribunals to whom complaints about 
violation of these rights could be preferred would he the Supremo 
Court in tho ease of legislative acts, and tho body st yled the Tribunal 
of Guarantees In the ease of executive or administrative actions of 
the Government. 

Lord Badoliffo emphasized that, there were in addition other 
proposals, “ minor in themselves,” which yet made up “ in combina- 
tion a. system under which the community Is secure of its place in the 
conduct of public affairs.” He added : “ It is my hope that together 
they will be thought to justify the view that, even under a system 
which cedes an electoral majority to the Greek Gyprlots in the 
Legislative Assembly, the interests of the smaller community can bo 
effectively protected ami that tho safeguards offered are not more 
" paper * guarantees.” 

Unicameral Legislature. Lord Kudoliffo did not consider that, a 
Second Legislative Chamber was required In Cyprus. In bis view no 
sufficient advantage would bo gained by a bicameral structure, when 
there hud to be set on the debit side the importance of simplicity, of 
facing a single Chamber squarely with the responsibility for its own 
decisions, of avoiding distracting controversies between the two 
Chain hers, and, lastly, of bringing nil the available political talent 
into a single responsible assembly. Nor would a Second Chamber be 
a good instrument for protecting minority rights, 

Franchise. The report proposed that there should be a separate 
communal roll for Turkish Gyprlots, rejecting any more complicated 
scheme. It also proposed Mint, women Hhould bo given the vote 
equally with men as in the U.K., Greece, and Tin key, and as being 
in line with ” liberal and progressive ideas.” 

Judiciary. After referring to the “ great Importance M which be 
attached to “ the contribution that the Judicial power can make to 
the resolution of inter-communal disputes In Cyprus,” Lord Hadellffo 
declared that in order that tho judges should "not only achieve tho 
detachment required but also obtain from the public the credit for 
that detachment',” it was essential that the Chief Justice should be 
appointed from outside OypruH, and that the number of Hupreme 
Court judges from inside Cyprus should always be equally balanced 
between Greek and Turkish Gyprlots. 

Tribunal of Guarantees. To prevent discrimination, Lord Hadellffo 
suggested the establishment of a Tribunal of Guarantees “ a novelty 
in any constitutional scheme derived from British sources,” but “ a> 
reflection on a very small scale of the (tonsoll d* total in Franco ” - to 
which all complaints could be referred and impartially Investigated. 
The reason why he did not regard this as a suitable tusk for the 
Supremo Court was “ partly that it would he unfortunate to risk 
overloading that court with a number of inquiries that are not legal 
matters in the strict sense, and partly that tho experience and the 
practice and procedure which best suits snob a tribunal is rather 
different from that appropriate to a regular court of Jaw.” lie 
stressed, however, the need for an Independent chairman of the 
tribunal. 

Broadcasting. While education was largely on separate communal 
lines, broadcasting did not fit Into such a scheme of division as it 
was “ oh much a normal internal service for the use of Cyprus as, say, 
electric power and water, and as such Hhould full among self- 
governing matters.” On the other hand, It woh most Important that 
broadcasting should be kept “ secure from the impact of party or 
political controversies and, above all, from any tendency to favour 
one community at tho expense of the other.” 

Lord ltadcllffe therefore recommended that broadcasting should 
bo turned into a chartered public institution, on tho lines of the 1ULG., 
charged with an independent public responsibility “ so to conduct 
tho service as to hold a fair balance between the interests and oluims 
of the different communities.” Those in control of tho service should 
be, and should be recognized as being, independent of external 
control or pressure. For this purpose the governing board should be 
ho formed that Greek and Turkish Cypriots had equal representation 
upon it. If a difference had to bo weighed In the scales, the vote of an 
independent chairman should decide between them. 

Inter-communal Education. This embraced those schools and 
colleges not confined to any one community, such ns the English 
Hchool for boys, the American Academies for boys and girls the 
teachers’ training colleges for men and women, the projected commer- 
cial and technical schools, and tho Technical Institute at Nicosia 
now nearing completion. Lord Hadellffo felt that because these 
institutions wore serving all communities they should be placed under 
a special board responsible to the Governor, and not to tho Legislative 
Assembly. This board should consist of Greek and Turkish Cypriot 
members Interested in education, under an independent chairman. 
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Finance. Lord Kadoliffe pointed out that the diarchy involved in 
the reserved powors over doienoe and internal eeourity would entail 
two aeparato puhlio tnnds for Cyprus— ono controlled by the Governor 
for the purposo of thoso Holds of administration which were retained 
in his charge, and the other being the produce of the Cyprus revenues 
which would bo appropriated according to the decisions of the self- 
governing Assembly and Ministers. 


As regards defence, the report assumed that the moneys needed 
for it would bo provided from U.K. funds and would not be regarded 
as a charge on the revenues of Cyprus, except to the extent of tlio sum 
of £10,000 which was its outstanding annual contribution to Imperial 
defence. 


As regards the question whether the cost of the police force should 
be met out of the revonuos of Cyprus, although the control of that 
force, including its strength, equipment, rates of pay, etc., was a 
reserved matter and not thorofore within the range of self-government. 
Lord Kadoliffe expressed the view that the only fair thing would bo 
some sharing arrangement. The total Cyprus revenue for 1956 was 
about £12,000,000, of which one-quartor would havo to bo appro- 
priated for police costs if tho whole burden wore to bo thrown on 
Cyprus. It would, however, be unjust to Cyprus to malco such a 
requirement, whatever tho future lovel of Cyprus revenues. Tho 
necessity to create and to maintain a throughly effective police force 
in Cyprus was in part a recognition that tho U.K. must bo seonre in 
tho use of the base. Lord Kadoliffe therefore recommended that a 
sum should bo fixed as an annual contribution from tho Cyprus 
revenues towards tho total cost of police and prisons, to be paid into 
the dofonoo fund, and that tho balance should bo provided out of U.K. 
funds. Taking tho 1954 figure, tho Cyprus contribution would bo 
£750,000. 

With regard to broadcasting, tho roport pointed out that this was 
a service for the people of Cyprus in tho full sense, and recommended 
that tho finance for it, so far as it was not self -financing out of licences 
and advertisements, should continue to bo mot out of Cyprus revenues. 

Finally, Lord Kadeliffo recommended that the cost of inter- 
communal education should bo met from U.K. funds as a supplement 
to tho monies alroady provided or promised by H.M. Government for 
the economic development of Cyprus. " It will be a worthwhile 
gift from tho people of this country to tho people of Cyprus," Lord 
Ttadollffo declared, u and at a time when such largo expenditure has 
to bo incurred in the island for dofonoo, it is not a bad thing that this 
and other development monies should bo visibly expended at the 
cost of the British taxpayor for tho direct benefit of tlio internal 
purposes of Cyprus." 


Constitutional Proposals . 

As explained by Lord lladcliffe’s “Covering Note,” his 
actual constitutional proposals provided for a diarchy. 

Under this, responsibility for defence, external a hairs, and internal 
security would remain completely under the control of H.M. Govern- 
ment acting through tho Governor. Dofonco matters would eovor 
“ the dofonco of Cyprus, cither dirootly or Indirectly, as involved in 
tho fulfilment by II. M. Government of their international obligations 
and the defence of British Interests In tho Middle Fast or the Interests 
of other Powers allied or associated with tho United Kingdom." 
Internal security matters would include control of tho polico force 
and prison services. 

All other functions of government, subject to certain reservations, 
would be controlled by a Chief Minister and Cabinet drawn from a 
Legislative Assembly consisting of 80 elected members (six Turkish 
and ‘24 Greek) and six unofficial nominated members, of whom one 
would be chosen to represent the non-Cypriot British residents, and 
ono tho Maronitos. 

Tho Chief Minister would be chosen by tho Governor from the 
Legislative Assembly, and would recommend to tho Governor who 
the other Ministers should bo, except that the Governor would have 
the duty of choosing a Minister for Turkish Cypriot Affairs from 
among the Turkish Cypriot elected members of the Assembly, The 
Turkish Cypriot Minister would be guaranteed a place in the Cabinet. 

Tho Governor would bo entitled to legislate by ordinance in 
reserved matters, Tho Assembly would make laws in all other 
matters, but laws affecting Turkish Cypriot affairs (including Turkish 
education) would he subjoot to a special majority in tho Legislature, 
and, in common with other laws affecting so -called “ fundamental 
rights," would he capable of being submitted to the Supreme Court 
of Cyprus, at tho instanoe of the Governor. Tho Court would then 
determine whether or not they were valid in the light of certain 
restrictions and guarantees. In the case of other acts of government 
which might bo thought to infringe the guarantees, it would be 
possible for complaining parties to bring their oases before a Tribunal 
of Guarantees [see below]. 

To co-ordin&to the aotions of the Governor’s side and the self- 
governing side there would be a Joint Counoil of Cyprus over which 
the Governor would preside. The Council would consist of the Chief 
Minister, one other Minister recommended by him, the Minister for 
Turkish Cypriot Affairs, and representatives from the Governor’s 
side. The Council's primary purpose would be “ the consideration 
and discussion of matters of common concern to the retained side 
and the self-governing side of Government," and it should “ endeavour 
to harmonize the relations between the two sides of Government and 
to eliminate occasions of conflict by anticipating and discussing them." 
The Governor would invite the views of the Council and would give 
due weight to them* but would " not be under an obligation to act in 
accordance with them or In accordance with any particular prepon- 
derance of views." 


There would be a Standing Legal Sub -committee of the Council, 
consisting of the Legal Secretary and the Attorney-General, one of 
whose functions would be to settle which proseoutions for criminal 
offences were to be conducted by the Legal Secretary as affecting 
uovernor’s matters and which by the Attorney-General as affecting 
self-governing matters. 

The Legislative Assembly would have a Speaker and a Deputy 
Speaker appointed by it by majority vote. Members of the Assembly 
could use English, Greek or Turkish, provided an immediate oral 
SSi?? mfco ei * her or boWl of the other languages would be made 
available if requested by the member or directed by the Speaker. All 
records would be printed in English, Greek and Turkish, 
with the English, text as definitive In case of doubt. The privileges 
and immunities of members would be prescribed by law. The normal 
term of office of the Assembly would be four years, but the Governor 

V ZZ er J° or dissolve it at his discretion, after 

consultation with the Chief Minister. 


ir ;;: 1 S 1B er mght be Revert of office by the Governor at 
any time if the Governor was satisfied that the Chief Minister aid not 
enjoy the general support of a majority in the Legislative Assembly 
ov that his removal was " urgently required by the public interest " 
If he was so satisfied, the Chief Minister would he entitled to request 
the Governor to dissolve the Legislative Assembly for the purpose of 
goneral elootions, and the Governor would act accordingly unless he 
decided u that for some special reason which beam upon the public 
interest it would not be right for him to accede to this request." 

There would bo (a) a Supreme Court consisting of a Chief Justice 
and two other judges appointed in accordance with Lord Radcliffe’s 
explanations; (6) a Judicial Service Commission ; (c) a Cyprus 
Broadcasting Corporation ; ( d ) a Board of Inter-communal Education 
(consisting of a Greek Cypriot, a Turkish Cypriot, and a chairman 
who must be neither) ; (e) a Public Service Commission ; if) an 
Auditor-General ; and (q) an. Attorney- General. 


Fundamental restrictions on the powers of self-government to be 
granted by the Constitution, and guarantees which could uot be 
interfered with by any law, regulation, or official action, were outlined 
as (a) the right to the free exorcise in public or private of any creed, 
religion, or belief the observance of which was not incompatible with 
public order and good morals ; (b) the right of all persons “ acting 
individually, in association, or as a community," to establish, main- 
tain, manage, and control at their own expense any charitable, 
religious, or cultural institutions and any schools or other instruc- 
tional establishments, provided that these were so conducted ss to 
be compatible with public order and good morals, with the right to 
use their own language and to exercise their own religion freely in 
such Institutions and establishments ; (c) the right to the free use of 
any language in private, in commerce, in religion, in the press or 
other publications, and at puhlio meetings ; Id) no discrimination 
against any person on account of birth, nationality, language, race, 
or religion ; (e) a guarantee that compulsory expropriation of property 
would only be permitted for public purposos and against the expedi- 
tious payment of just compensation, with the right of access to the 
Supreme Court for the determination of any compensation amount ; 
if) equality of access to the low courts, subject only to legal rules 
concerning proceedings by enemy aliens In time of war ; and ig) the 
exclusion from the Legislative Assembly’s purview of any legislation 
repealing or altering certain Turkish family and religious laws, as 
well as any law dealing with Turkish Cypriot educational, religious, 
charitable, and ouJtnral Instltntions or activities or any other matter 
exclusively of Turkish Cypriot concern, unless suoh legislation was 
supported by the votes of not less than two-thirds of the Turkish 
Cypriot members of the Assembly. 


The Tribunal of Guarantees would havo authority to enquire into 
any act of government alleged to be In violation of these fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, but its jurisdiction would not 
extend to laws of the Legislative Assembly, the validity of which 
might be determined by the Supreme Court alone, or to Ordinances 
made by the Governor. It would, however, have jurisdiction over 
Orders and Regulations having the force of law, as well as executive 
acts. Complaints might he preferred to the Tribunal by individuals, 
associations, or corporations. There would be no appeal from its 
decisions, which would he taken by a majority of the members sitting. 
If the Tribunal found a complaint well founded it would have power 
in its discretion either to make a declaration of right alone or to annul 
the governmental Act complained of, or to refer it to the Department 
or Office concerned with recommendations as to remedial action. It 
could also award compensation out of public funds. The Tribunal's 
membership would include an equal number of Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots under a neutral chairman, but no Minister and no person 
holding a post in the Puhlio Sendee other than the Judicature could 
become a member. Members would be appointed by the Governor 
after consultation with the Chief Minister and the Chief Justice. 


Finally, the outlines of the Constitution made provision for the 
amendment of special Turldsh family and religious laws by the 
Governor ; the Governor’s powers of pardon ; financial matters in 
the way explained by Lord Radcliffe’s Covering Note ; and emer- 
gency legislation. In the last-named respect Her Majesty would be 
entitled by Order in Council at any time “ (a) to deolare that a public 
emergency exists in Cyprus ; (5) to make provision for such measures 
as might appear necessary for dealing with the security of public 
safety or order and of supplies and services during the period of suoh 
an emergency." Such an Order in Council might suspend all or any 
of the provisions of the Constitution or empower the Government to 
do so, including the power to make laws generally in self-governing 
matters and to take executive action in respect of them. 
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British Government’s Acceptance of Radcliffe 
Recommendations. 

Tlie Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, announced on 
l-he same dale (Dec;. 10, 1050) that the Government fully 
accepted Lord Radeliffe’s recommendations, his statement 
being as follows : 

“ 1X.M. Government, after consultation with the Governor of 
Cyprus, accept as a whole tho proposals which Lord Radcliffe has 
made. In our view they represent a fair balance between the different 
and often conflicting interests which are involved The Government 
Will bo prepared to introduce such a Constitution as soon as wo are 
satisfied that a situation exists in Cyprus in which genuine elections 
can bo bold freo from violence and intimidation. A start is at once 
being made with tho drafting of tho necessary constitutional instru- 
ments so that elections may he hold as soon as conditions allow* 

** Tho terms of reference given to Lord Radcliffe envisaged a 
Constitution for a self -governing Cyprus under British sovereignty. 
As for tho eventual status of the island, 1I.M. Government have 
already affirmed thoir recognition of the principle of sol f -determination . 
When tho international and strategic situation permits, and provided 
that self -government is working satisfactorily, they will be ready to 
review the question of tho application of self-determination. 

“ 'When tho time comes for this review, that is, when these condi- 
tions have been fulilllod, it will bo tho purpose of ll.M. Government 
to ensure that any exorcise of self-determination should bo effected 
in such a manner that tho Turkish Cypriot community no loss than 
tho Crook Cypriot community shall, in tho special circumstances of 
Cyprus, bo given freedom to decide for themselves their future 
status. In other words, II.M. Govormnont recognize that the exercise 
of self-determination in such a mixed population must include 
partition among the eventual options. 

“ II.M. Government will keep in close touch with the Greek and 
Turkish Governments on tho international aspects of the problem. 
I hope wo are on tho eve of a new and happy chapter in tho long 
history of Cyprus. It is tho intention of 1LM. Government to do all 
that they can to bring this about.” 

Mr. Callaghan (Lab.) expressed agreement with tho Colonial 
►Secretary's hopes that tho proposals would open a now chapter. Ho 
aslcod, however, whether the Constitution provided what might ho 
called ” built-in guarantees ” for tho Turkish Cypriots, and if so, why it 
was thought necessary to introduce at this stage ** tho irritant of 
partition/’ Ho also asked whether tho Government considered the 
Constitution as being negotiable and whether they would be willing 
to discuss modifications with other interested persons, ineluding 
Archbishop Makarios. Would it not he wise to permit tho Archbishop 
to see persons and documents and to have consultations, as ho had 
such great influonoe In this matter ? 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that Mr. Callaghan was right in suggesting 
that the Constitution did provide carefully built-in guarantees Cor the 
Turkish community and other communities in Cyprus. I lo had boon 
able to explain that in considerable detail to tho Turkish Prime 
Minister two or three days earlier. Referring to “ tho natural unxtotlos 
of tho Turkish people about tho long-term effect of tho application 
of tho principle of self -determination/’ ho added : ” I cannot see how 
it is anything other than logical to grant to a community with such 
(dose Interests with Turkey, which Is only 40 miles away, the same 
rights ns wo are prepared to recognize and grant to tho Greek com- 
munity in tho island.” 

On the question of possible amendments to tho proposals, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd said that while he had explained to the Greek and 
Turkish Prime Ministers that tho Govormnont would give all possible 
consideration to any suggestions that might ho made by thorn, and 
in tho some way to suggestions from the people from Cyprus or from 
the House, tho proposals represented a balanced whole and It would 
ho difficult to disrupt that balance in any considerable way with- 
out spoiling tho plan as a whole. 

Tho constitutional proposals wore being shown tho same afternoon 
to Archbishop MakarloH, and Lord Radcliffe’s secretary and a senior 
Greek-speaking officer of tho Cyprus Government would arrive in the 
Seychelles to explain the proposals to him. If the Archbishop wished 
to talk to someone from Cyprus or from Greece, the British Govern- 
ment would provide the nooessary facilities. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Clement Davies (Liberal) tho Colonial 
Secretary pointed out that ho had not said that there was any 
question of tho Government or tho Governor reopening negotiations 
with Archbishop Makarios. What he had said was that tho Arch- 
bishop would bo free to have consultations with representatives 
from Greece or Cyprus, and that tho Government would provide tho 
necessary facilities. 

Mr. Bovan (Lab.) asked if it was essential to make the reference to 
the possibility of partition In rolation to Lord Radoliffe’s proposals. 
Was there not a danger, he asked, that that addendum would poison 
the atmosphere once more and prevent a settlement in the island, and 
that in winning tho acquiescence of the Turks tho Colonial Secretary 
would once more lose the support of the Greeks, so that in the matter 
of self-determination the Government would onoo again bo whore 
they were originally ? In view of the recent unsatisfactory experience 
with Cyprus as a base during the Suez operations, would it not he 
possible to make it a NATO base, without any of the political 
difficulties involved in the present situation ? 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that it was still tho Government’s strong 
view that tho strategic position in Cyprus was essential for the 
performance of their defence obligations in the Middle East. Ho 
hoped there would be no misunderstanding about partition as an 
eventual possibility, among tho possible solutions. 

It was the Government’s intention that there should bo this 
Constitution for Cyprus. After it had been found to be working 
satisfactorily, and when the international and strategic situation 
permitted, the Government would bo willing to consider tho applica- 
tion of self-determination, but during tho intervening period there 
should he an opportunity for tin; Constitution he hoped with the 
good will of both sides of the House to got well under way. At that 
later stage, when those oirouiUHtaneoH had arisen, and the conditions 
had been fulilllod, there would bo a test of public opinion in Cyprus. 
If that test was in favour of a change of sovereignty then; would he a 
second tost for tho Turkish population. They would he entitled to the 
same right to choose their destiny as tho majority of the island, 
which was the logieal consequence raised by self-determination. 

Replying to Mr. Gaitskcll, who asked whether the partition pro- 
posal had been discussed with tho Greek and Turkish Governments, 
Mr. Lennox- Boyd emphasized that there wore no proposals for 
partition, that he was not suggesting at this moment that there 
should be any partition, and that none of them would consider 
partition in Cyprus or in many other parts of the world as the best 
solution for the many existing problems. 

Mr, Elliot (<!.) said that while everyone would deplore partition in 
itself, self-determination was obviously one of the ends or solutions 
the statement must load to. What was lining envisaged was full 
ononis with Greece of a largo portion of Cyprus, and in those circum- 
stances some reference to the position or the minority was inevitable 
in a full authoritative statement by the Government. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, after expressing approval of Mr. Billot’s 
comments, said in answer to further questions that one of the six 
members nominated by the Governor would be specially charged 
with looking after tho Maronite Interests, and that, it would ho the 
responsibility of one of the members chosen by the Governor to 
represent the interests of the British community in tho inland. He 
concluded by saying that both he and Btr John Harding detested 
being responsible for emergency regulations of any kind, and " the 
sooner they could sweep them all away tho better pleased they would 
bo.” 

As mentioned by Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Lord Radeliffe's 
Secretary (Mr. I). L, Pearson) and the former Attorney- 
General in Cyprus (Mr. C. G. TornariLis) visited Ihe Seychelles 
from Dec. 21 - Jan. 1, and during their stay at MaW explained 
Lord Radeliffe’s proposals to Archbishop Makarios, No state- 
ment was issued about these discussions. 

In Cyprus the Governor, Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, 
outlined the proposals in a broadcast on Dee. 10, asking the 
Cypriot people to study the proposals u calmly and soberly,” 
offering to discuss them with any loaders of opinion in the island, 
and referring to the forthcoming visit of Mr, Pearson and Mr, 
Tomarilis to the Archbishop. Sir John also mentioned that the 
British Government would give the necessary facilities for a 
representative party of Greek Cypriots to consult with the 
Archbishop if they so desired, though it could not agree to the 
Archbishop’s return until tranquillity was restored, 

Greek and Turkish Reactions to Lord RadcHflfe’s 
Recommendations. 

Prior to the publication of the ltaddiffe Report and his 
announcement of the British Government’s acceptance of its 
proposals, Mr. Lennox-Boyd had visited Greece and Turkey 
from Dec. 18-10 to acquaint the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments with Lord Uadcliffe’s recommendations and to tell them 
the gist of the statement he was going to make. In Athens he 
had a long talk with M, Karamanlis, the Greek Prime Minister* 
on Dee. 14, while he met the Turkish Prime Minister* M. Adnan 
Mendercs, in Istanbul on Dee. 10, the discussions dealing also 
with the Cyprus issue in general, 

The Greek Government announced on Dec. 10 that in its 
view neither Lord Radeliffc’s Report nor Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s 
statement to the House of Commons offered “a basis for a 
solution of the Cyprus question,” 

Tho statement added that tho Radcliffe Constitution was aimed at 
“ continuing a Colonial status for Cyprus ” which was ” Incompatible 
with the post-war spirit and tho high grade of civilization of tho 
Cypriots ” ; that it ” did not create the prerequisites for the exorcise 
of self-determination rights ” ; and that Mr. Lennox- Boyd’s state- 
ment regarding tho eventual partition of the island ” complicates 
still further tho Cyprus Issue.” The Greek Foreign Minister (M» 
Avoroff) also complained that tho questions of releasing Archbishop 
Makarios and tho granting of an amnesty, which were ” basic 
elements ” for a solution of the Cyprus dispute, had been Ignored. 

In view of a statement by the U.S. State Department (see 
below), the Greek Government issued a further statement on 
Dec. 29 on its reasons for rejecting the Radcliffe proposals. 

The statement asserted that tho Radcliffe Constitution was 
" illiberal and undemocratic ” because it gave far-reaching powers to 
tho Governor, who could regulate at his own discretion tho limits of 
his jurisdiction, could decide at his discretion whether tho Govern- 
ment enjoyed the confidence of the Legislative Assembly, possessed 
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the unlimited right to dissolve tho Legislature, and hud oxclusivo 
control of tlio Civil Henrico. Furthermore, tho Greek Government 
had not obtained satisfactory answers from Mr Lonnox-Boyd to its 
questions about Archbishop Makunos’s release, about the British 
attitude to self -determination, and about tho possibility of using the 
British proposals as a basis tor further discussions. The Colonial 
Secretary had stated that Britain would listen to any suggestions 
but was unwilling to embark on fresh negotiations with Cypriots and 
Archbishop Makarios. In these circumstances tho British proposals, 
which had not boon submitted as a basis Cor negotiations, wore not 
considered by Groooo to bo worth further examination. 

The Turkish Prime Minister, in a statement issued on Dee. 20 
through the official Anatolian News Agency, declared that after 
a preliminary study of the Kadeliffc Report, and m the light of 
Mr. Lennox-1 Joyd’s statement in the House of Commons, the 
Turkish Government regarded the Repoit as u a reasonable 
basis for discussion,” and that after a detailed study of the 
whole matter they would probably communicate “some 
suggestions ” to the British Government. 

M. Men dor cr put emphasis on two main points raiRod by Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, viz., self-government and self-determination. Ah 
regards the first, it was “ noteworthy ” that tho British Government 
had made it qnito clear that the proposed Constitution would not bo 
applied until terrorism had definitely ended. Ar to self-determination, 
M. Mend ores underlined tho Colonial Secretary's statement that any 
exercise of self-determination should he effected in such a manner 
that the Turkish Cypriot community no less than the Greek Ovprlot 
community should be given the opportunity of deciding for them- 
selves their future status, and that self-determination in such a 
mixed population must include partition among the eventual options. 

In conclusion, M. Moiuleros said that Mr. Lcnnox-Boyd’s statement 
contained “ points of departure which could load to a, dual settlement 
of the Cyprus question” and that tho Turkish Government would 
continue their discussions with Britain “ on this basis.” 

In a further statement in the Turkish National Assembly on 
Dee. 20, M. Menderos declared that his Government was in 
favour of partition of Cyprus. Only partition or the statu# quo , 
however, were acceptable to Turkey, which could not accept 
the proposals of the Radcliffe Constitution providing for a 
unitary State. “ Partition of Cyprus half and half,” he added, 
“ is a self-Hacritlce for Turkey, and we will never consent to a 
greater sacrifice than that.” 

Following talks in Ankara between the Turkish Government 
and the leaders of the Turkish community in Cyprus (Dr. 
Kiltehilk and Mr. Faiz Kay mack), a Turkish constitutional 
expert and former Deputy Premier, Professor Nihat Erim, 
visited London from Jan. 25-28, whore he discussed with Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore (Minister of Slate for Foreign Affairs) and Lord 
Hudcliifc the Turkish views on the constitutional proposals and 
made a number of suggestions with regard to them. 

U.S. Views on Radcliffe Proposals. 

In Washington the State Department spokesman, Mr. 
Lincoln Wright, said on Dec. 2T that the Radchffe proposals 
might be a “ possible first step ” towards a solution of the 
Cyprus problem. 

The (T.H. Government, he stated had noted with sympathetic 
interest the long and earnest labours of Lord Radollffe to find a 
formula for hoU - government for Cyprus, and “ the making by tho U.K. 
of proposals for self- -government could he the first stop toward an 
eventual peuooful and generally acceptable final solution of the 
Cyprus problem.” Ho added s “ Tho formula now produced by 
Lord Radollffe seems to bo unacceptable in certain rospeots by some 
wbo are concerned with this matter. Nevertheless, tho U.S. A. still 
hopes that our three allioB, who, together with tho pooplo of Cyprus, 
arc deeply concerned with this issue, will strive to agree upon a way 
of moving together toward a solution, which 1 b so important to them- 
selves and to tho entire freo world.” 

United Nations Resolution on Cyprus. 

After a five-day debate, the U.N. General Assembly adopted 
on Feb. 20, by 55 votes to nil and with Afghanistan abstaining, 
an Indian resolution which (1) stated that the solution of the 
Cyprus problem “ requires an atmosphere of peace and free- 
dom of expression ” ; and (2) expressed “ the earnest desire 
that a peaceful, democratic and just solution will be found in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the U.N. 
Charter, and the hope that negotiations will be resumed and 
continued to this end.” 

Two resolutions, one Greek and one British, had been 
presented in the Political Committee when it began its debate 
on the Cyprus question on Feb. IB. They were worded as 
follows : 

Greek Resolution. “ The General Assembly : — 

« Recognizing tho right of the people of Cyprus to self-determination 
in accordance with tho purposes and principles of the U.N. Charter ; 

“ Considering that the situation in Cyprus has gravely deteriorated ; 

** Considering that the establishment of conditions of freedom and 
peace in the. island is not pnly of vital importance to the people of 
Cyprus, hut is also of concern to ah peoples in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean ; 


“ Considering further than an equitable solution of this question 
will contribute to peace and stability in that area ; 

“ Expresses the wish that the people of Cyprus he given the 
opportunity to determine their own future by the application of 
their right to self-determination.” 

British Resolution. “ The General Assembly : — 

“ Considering that it is inherent in the U.N. Charter that States 
shall live together as good neighbours and ref ram from intervening 
in the internal affairs of other States ; 

“ Noting the complaint of the U.K. Government that over a 
considerable period terrorist organizations in Cyprus have received 
support from Greece m the form of arms, ammunition, and money ; 

“^Noting the fact that, in spite of repeated representations by the 
U.K. Government, Athens Radio has regularly broadcast special 
programmes containing incitements to insurrection and violence ; 

“ Calls upon tho Greek Government to take effective measures to 
prevent support or encouragement from Greece for terrorism m 
Cyprus.” 

The respective resolutions were presented by M. Averoff, 
the Greek Foreign Minister, and Commander Noble, the 
British Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 

M. Averoff denied that the Greek Government had ever despatched 
arms to the ‘‘patriots of CypriiR,” and said that it had in fact taken 
all possible measures “ to prevent Greeks from sending arms to their 
brothers in Cyprus "and that assistance bad only been given to the 
Cypriots on “ the political level.” After declaring that Greece was 
not asking for political union with Cyprus but for self-determination 
for the Cypriot people, ho charged that Britain, in the case of Cyprus, 
was “ failing to respect the U.N. Charter, which embodies the principle 
for which Greece fought in two great wars at the side of the British 
pooplo.” lie also accused Britain of breaking her pledge to initiate 
direct negotiations to resolve the Cyprus problem, made at the last 
U.N, Assembly, and of “ using the respite granted by the U.N. to 
crush the people of Cyprus once and for all beneath the weight of its 
military machine.” In tho course of his speech M. Averoff bitterly 
attacked Sir John liar ding, whose name, he said, would be “written 
in tho history of the people of Cyprus in letters of blood and tears.” 

As regards tho British complaints of broadcasts from Athens 
Radio, M. Averoff conceded that the radio station was owned by the 
State but pointed out that it was administered by an independent 
organization. Government intervention, though “ not impossible,” 
would bo “ very difficult ” and, if imposed, would be regarded by 
public opinion as “ an interference with freedom of speech.” Re- 
ferring to the British jamming of Athens broadcasts to Cyprus, 
M. Averoff commented : “In occupied Greece during the war we 
were able to unravel the B.B.C. broadcasts jammed by the Nazis, 
but in Cyprus it is impossible to make out a single word transmitted 
by Radio Athens.” 

After stressing that Greece had raised the Cyprus issue “ not m an 
aggressive but m a constructive spirit,” M. Averoff repudiated the 
charge that Greece sought territorial expansion, declaring that 
“ countries which nurture designs of territorial expansion, as we well 
know, do not address themselves to the United Nations.” He 
maintained that the ethnic character of Cypnis had been predominantly 
Groek for 3,000 years, and that foreign occupations of the island, 
including the British domination of the past 80 years, had been 
“ nothing more than episodes ” which had not seriously altered the 
ethnic composition of the population. In this connexion he recalled 
that the latest census in Cyprus, taken in 1946, had shown the 
population to be 80.2 per cent Greek and 17.9 per cent Turkish. 

Commander Noble, in reply, began by referring to the historic 
friendship and wartime partnership between Britain and Greece. 

“ If, 12 years later, Greece can raise her voice freely here at the U.N.” 
he added, “ it is because we stood by her in the time of her greatest 
need. It is therefore doubly regrettable that we should be having to 
bring before the U.N. a most serious complaint against Greece. The 
quarrel between my country and Greece can be summed up in one 
word — enosis. It is the pursuit by Greece of this ambition that has 
caused such havoc in the relations between Greece and my country 
and which has also dangerously weakened the defences of the free 
world in South-East Europe.” 

After briefly tracing the history of Cyprus, Commander Noble gave 
detailed particulars of the part played by the Greek Government in 
actively campaigning for enosis and supplying arms, ammunition 
and money to the terrorists — mentioning, inter alia, that arms and 
ammunition had been supplied from Greek Army sources and money 
from Government sources ; that Cypriot students studying in Greece 
had been trained by Greek Army officers as saboteurs ; and that 
broadcasts from Athens Radio had incited Cypriots to violence and 
murder. He quoted an extract from the captured diaries of Colonel 
Grivas which showed that the diplomatic bag of the Greek Consul- 
General in Cyprus bad been much used for sending arms from Greece 
to Cyprus. One of the principal objects of the Greek campaign, he 
said, was to create conditions in Cyprus which might “ give colour to 
the Greek case in the U.N.” — in which connexion he charged that 
major acts of terrorism had been deliberately timed to coincide with 
the consideration of the Cyprus question by the United Nations. 

Greece (Commander Noble continued) could not have hoped for 
U.N. sympathy if she had stated openly that she aimed at annexing 
the island. She had therefore fastened on the principle of self- 
determination — a principle which was recognized by the Charter 
and which the British Government accepted as a guide for its policy 
toward non-self-governing territories. “ We have specifically 
affirmed our recognition of the principle of self-determination in 
regard to Cyprus,” he said. “ But what the Greek Government baa 
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done is to try to make oat that tho U.N. is under an obligation to 
secure self -determination irrespective of the circumstances. In fact, 
the application of self -determination without any regard to circum- 
stances would bo subversive of established government everywhere 
and could only lead to chaos. The question of the circumstances in 
which the principle of self-determination can be applied in any of the 
territories of a mombor-Htato is clearly an internal matter for that 
State. It is not a matter in which another State can ask the U.N. 
to intervene.” 

After setting forth fclio British constitutional proposals for Cypriot 
self-determination. Commander Noble concluded : ** Wo shall of 
course go on searching for a solution. This will not bo found so long as 
Grocco will not content herself with less than enosfs or the prospect 
of enosis. Nor will it bo found until those who support enosis uro 
willing to allow the Cypriots to live in peace and to oxpross their 
opinions free from intimidation. If Groeco will face the realities of the 
situation, some solution can bo found. Every day that the terrorist 
campaign continues imposes a dangerous strain on the relations 
between the communities in the island, and further poisons relations 
between Groeoo, Turkey, and the United Kingdom ...” 

At. Selim Sarpcr (Turkey), in a lengthy speech, laid stross inter alia 
on the juridical status of Cyprus under the Lausanne Treaty, under- 
lined the geographical and strategic importance of the island to 
Turkey’s defence and security, and strongly denounced the “ Greek 
propaganda for the annexation of Cyprus,” Ho declared in this 
connexion ; “ Wo are told that Crock-speaking Cypriots do not want 
to be under British rule ; have partisans of Groek annexation 
pondered upon the fact that tho Turkish Cypriots do not want to he 
under Greek rule ? . . . Tho composition of the population of Cyprus 
has varied throughout history, including recent history. There were 
times when Turks wore in tho majority and other times when it was 
tho opposite. Basing themselves on tho coincidence that thoro are 
today more Greeks in Cyprus — 260,000 more to bo exact — they toll 
us that tho fato of this island, which is geographically a part of the 
Turkish mainland, should ho sealed forover by its annexation to a 
country 700 miles n,way. This, wo are told, is self -determination. 
But what about tho self-determination of tho more than 100,000 
Turkish Cypriots on tho island t Or is self-determination a right 
which is inherent only to those who speak Greek ? ” 

In tho course of his speech M. Sarpcr pointed out that ” while 
Greek terrorists in Cyprus have killed moro Greek Cypriots than thoy 
have murdered Turks and Brltlshors combined,” thoro had novor 
been in tho island ” a single case of a Turk murdering another Turk 
for his political beliefs, or of Turkish roligiouH otlleialH threatening 
their followers with ox communication or the fires of hell for political 
ends.” After giving numerous instances of tho anti-Turkish campaign 
in Greek newspapers, radio, and schools, M. Sapper doolarod that the 
Gonoral Assembly could best contribute to a solution of the Cyprus 
problem by (1 ) calling upon Greece *' to put an end to its support of 
terrorism in Cyprus,” and (2) encouraging " tho renewal of negotia- 
tions among tho parties concerned with a view to arriving at a rapid 
and peaceful solution of tho Cyprus question, and to refrain from 
endeavouring to formulate within tho Assembly tho concrete solu- 
tions which can only come about through such negotiations.” 

In the ensuing debate the Panamanian delegate presented a 
draft resolution calling for a five-man committee to make an 
on-the-spot investigation in Cyprus, in co-operation with the 
British, Greek and Turkish Governments, and to report to the 
next session of the Assembly, with such recommendations as 
it deemed appropriate. The U.S. delegate (Mr. Wadsworth) 
believed, however, that neither the Greek, British not Pana- 
manian resolutions would contribute to a solution of the 
problem, and appealed for the Cyprus question to be settled 
outside the U.N. by “ quiet diplomacy ” between the countries 
concerned. After appealing to Greece arid Britain to withdraw 
their resolutions, he said that the U.S.A. was prepared to 
assist the Governments and peoples concerned, “with all of 
whom we have the closest friendship,” in arriving at a “ con- 
structive solution ” of the problem.” Mr. Boland (Irish 
Republic), speaking “as an irishman,” said that whatever 
solution was adopted for Cyprus, it should be “ anything but 
partition.” 

After further debate, the above-mentioned Indian resolution 
was presented by Mr. Krishna Menon and was accepted by 
both Greece and Britain, who agreed not to press their original 
resolutions* It was adopted by the Political Committee on 
Feb. 22 by 70 votes to nil, with Afghanistan and Panama 
abstaining, and by the full Assembly on Feb. 26 by the 
majority stated. 

Eoka Offer to suspend Terrorist Activities. 

An offer by the Eoka organization to suspend terrorist 
activities as soon as Archbishop Makarios was released was 
contained in leaflets distributed throughout Cyprus on March 14 
and signed “ Dighenis ” (the pseudonym for Colonel Grivas). 
The leaflets said that this decision had been taken “ in the 
spirit of the U.N. resolution expressing the desire to see a 
peaceful solution of the Cyprus problem on the basis of the 
U-N. Charter,” and “ to facilitate the resumption of negotia- 
tions between Britain and the real representative of the Cypriot 
people, Archbishop Makarios.” 


Aftor telcphono consultations with Mr. Lonnox-Boyd, Sir John 
Harding How to London on March 18 for talks with tho Colonial 
Secretary in connexion with tho Eoka offer and with tho Cyprus 
situation generally. Tho Governor also attended a Cabinet meeting 
presided over by Mr. Macmillan. 

NATO Mediation Offer, - Acceptance in Principle by 
Britain and Turkey. - Rejection by Greece. 

The Secretary-General of NATO, Lord Tsmay, sent* letters 
during March to the. British, Greek and Turkish Governments 
(the text of which was not published) tendering his good olllces 
for conciliation in the Cyprus dispute, in accordance with the 
resolution on the peaceful settlement of disputes between 
NATO member-countries adopted at the December meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council (see 15285 A). In their replies to 
Lord Ismay— which were also unpublished -the offer was 
accepted in principle by Britain and Turkey but was rejected 
by Greece. 

The British Government’s acceptance of Lord Ismay’s 
offer was announced to the House of Commons on March 20 
by Mr. Lennox- Boyd, who added ; 

” 11 .M. Government have noted tho declaration of the leader of 
Eoka that his organization would suspend Its operations as soon as 
Archbishop Makarios was released. Tho Governor of Heyehelles is 
drawing tho attention of the Archbishop to that deela ration, and to 
tho statement which T am now making. 

“ As tho House knows, tho Archbishop has been asked on many 
occasions whether ho will make a public statement calling for tho 
cessation of violence by Eoka. Ho is now being asked whether in 
those now oiroxunstanoos ho Is prepared to do so. If, as wo hope, ho 
makes a clear statement to this effect, a new situation will have been 
created. In that event ILM. Government will be reudy to bring to an 
end his detention in Seychelles. There onn be no question at this 
stage of his return to Cyprus.” 

The Greek Prime Minister, M. KarnmanUs, issued a statement 
on the same day explaining that Greece felt bound to abide by 
the U.N. resolution, which had been supported by all tine 
NATO countries. “ We consider,” he added, that the only 
appropriate procedure consists in negotiations between the 
ruling Power and the Cypriot people, who cannot in any case 
he bound by any decision made in its absence. For this reason 
wc have rejected the NATO Secretary-General's offer,” 
M. Karamanlis insisted that the release of Archbishop Makarios 
was an essential pre-condition for any “ constructive ” 
negotiations on Cyprus, 

Declaration by Archbishop Makarios. - Appeal for 
Cessation of Eoka Operations. 

The following statement was issued in Mah6 (Seychelles) on 
March 22 by Archbishop Makarios : 

“ The U.N. resolution calling tor a resumption of negotiations for 
a peaceful, democratic, and Just solution of the Cyprus problem , , . 
Is a starting-point towards a final settlement of the issue. Wo under- 
stand this resolution as an expression of the wish of the U.N. for 
bilateral negotiations between the British Government and the people 
of Cyprus. 

“ The Eoka organization, conforming with the spirit of the U.N. 
resolution, and in order to facilitate a resumption of such negotia- 
tions, declares that It Is ready to suspend Its operations at once if I 
were to bo released. Thus a new situation has boon created opening 
tho way for tho restoration of peace In tho island. 

“ The British Government, however, was not satisfied with this 
truce offer by Eoka because its loaders declared only a suspension and 
not a cessation of operations. I would be extremely sorry if tho road 
to poaco thus opened wore to be blocked by this argument. In my 
sincere desire to see peace restored In Cyprus I appeal to Eoka to 
declare the oossation of all operations, given that the British Govern- 
ment will show a spirit of understanding by abolishing simultaneously 
tho present state of emergency ... 

w The Colonial Secretary has stated that after I had made a public 
statement calling on Eoka for a cessation of violence, I would be free 
to go anywhere except to Cyprus, I wish to make clear that my 
personal release will nevor bo an object of bargaining. As spiritual 
and national leader of tho Greek people of Cyprus, I had, and always 
will have, as my first concern the Interests of the people, and not my 
personal welfare. But I feel most deeply that my return to Cyprus 
will create a response from the people of the Island, and this factor 
should not bo under-estimated . , , 

The Greek Government, correctly Interpreting the spirit of the 
U.N. resolution, has already replied that It would not be willing to 
take part In discussion on the Cyprus problem within NATO, and 
that talks should be resumed directly between the British Government 
and the people of Cyprus. I sincerely beUeve that it the British 
Government think that any Greek Cypriot could be found to 
negotiate in my absence, it would be a waste of time. 

" Finally, I express the hope that the British Government will 
understand and appreciate my sincere desire for the restoration of 
peaoe in the island. I also express the wish that the way now open 
will lead towards peaoe in a spirit of mutual trust and understanding.” 
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Release of Archbishop Makarios. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd informed the House of Commons on 
March 28 that U.M. Government had agreed to release Arch- 
bishop Makarios from detention in the Seychelles and to allow 
him to go anywhere he chose except to Cyprus. In addition, 
the Governor of Cyprus was prepared to issue a safe-conduct 
out of the island to Colonel Grivas anti any other foreign 
nationals who were members of Eoka, in order to promote a 
rapid return to peaceful conditions. 

After referring to the Government s acceptance of Lord 
Lsnuiy’s mediation offer, to its request for a clear statement by 
Archbishop Makarios calling for a cessation of violence, and 
to the statement whieh had been issued by the Archbishop 
[which was not made public until March 28] Mr. Lcnnox-Boyd 
continued : 

“ While the Government cannot regard this statomont as tlio clear 
appeal for whieh they asked, nevertheless they consider that in 
present circumstances it is no longer necessary to continue the 
Archbishop’s detention. I have accordingly instructed the Governor 
of the Seychelles, with tho full agreement of Sir John Harding, to 
cancel tho orders for the detention of tho Archbishop and his three 
compatriots and to arrange passages from tho Seychelles by the first 
available vessel. I must repeat that there can ho no question at this 
stage oC their return to Cyprus. 

“ To promote a rapid return to normal peaceful conditions in 
Cyprus, tho Governor is prepared to offer immediately a safe-conduct 
out of Cyprus to tho loader of Eoka, Grivas. If ho decides to avail 
himself of this offer, tho Government of Cyprus will mako the necessary 
arrangements with any member of tho consular corps in Cyprus who 
agrees to act for him. 

“ This offer of safe -conduct is open also to any other foreign 
nationals who are members of Eoka and are at largo in Cyprus. It 
will be extended to any British subjects who are members of the 
organization and are still at largo, provided they give an undertaking 
not to enter any British territory so long as tho state of emergency 
continues bo exist in Cyprus. 

4 1 should add that the Government cannot accept tho Greek 
Government’s interpretation of the U.N. resolution which the Arch- 
bishop has adopted In his statomont. Thoro is nothing iueonsi stent 
between tho towns of that resolution and conciliation by NATO. 

“ Finally, I must make it clear that thoro can bo no question of an 
immediate abolition of the state of emergency in Cyprus, As and 
when tho Governor considers that it is safe for relaxations of the 
emorgonoy regulations to bo mado, thoy will bo made, and tho House 
will be informed/' 

The Government’s decision to release Archbishop Makarios 
was welcomed by spokesmen of the Labour and Liberal parties. 

Mr. Callaghan (Lab.) said that there would be no dissent among 
tho Opposition at this decision, and stressed that tho Government 
wore pledged to adhere to tho principle of self- determination. He 
suggested that Archbishop Makarios, other Greek Cypriot leaders, 
and Turkish Cypriot loaders should bo invited to London to discuss 
further measures aimed at a settlement of tho Cyprus issue. 

In his statement to the House of Commons on April 1, 
following his return from the Bermuda conference with 
President Eisenhower (sec 15457 A), Mr. Macmillan had 
declared that there was “ no truth whatsoever ” in allegations 
that “ some kind of bargain ” had been struck at the con- 
ference involving the release of Archbishop Makarios. 

Tho Prime Minister added : *' It would hove been quite unsuitable 
to discuss this matter with the President, and I did not do so." 
Although tho strategic Importance of Cyprus in the Middle East had 
been discussed, and also the NATO conciliation offer, in view of the 
fact that the U.S.A. was a member of NATO, neither he nor the 
President had made any reference to “ a decision which must rest 
wholly within the responsibility of the British Government and of 
no-one else." 

Greek end Turkish Reactions to Release of Archbishop Makarios. 

The release of Archbishop Makarios was greeted with jubilia- 
tion by the Greek Cypriots, church-bells being rung throughout 
the Island and Greek flags being flown in many places. The 
Turkish Cypriots, however, heard the news with dismay, a 
telegram protesting against the Archbishop’s release being sent 
to the Prime Minister of Turkey (M. Menderes) by Dr. Kiitchuk, 
the leader of the Turkish Cypriot community. To prevent 
clashes between Greek and Turkish Cypriots, Sir John Harding 
imposed a dusk- to- dawn curfew on March 29 on all people in 
Cyprus under 27 years of age, including British nationals. The 
curfew was lifted, however, on April 1. 

The British Government’s decision was also welcomed in 
Athens, where M. Karamanlis issued a statement on March 28 
describing it as a “ decisive step ” toward a solution of the 
Cyprus problem. He expressed the hope that the the Arch- 
bishop’s release was “ an indication of the British Government’s 
desire to seek a peaceful and just solution which would lead to 
the restoration of the old friendship between our two nations.’ 
Student demonstrations in support of Archbishop Makanos 
occurred in Athens and other centres. 


In view of the British decision to release the Archbishop, 
M. Mostras, the Greek Ambassador in London, who had been 
recalled in March 1956 after the Archbishop’s deportation, 
returned to London on March 81 on the instructions of the 
Greek Government. 

In Turkey, on the other hand, surprise and apprehension 
were expressed in the Press and in official circles at Britain’s 
decision to release the Archbishop, without what was con- 
sidered adequate condemnation of Eoka terrorism, and to 
offer a safe-conduct to Colonel Grivas. 

The official Anatolian News Agency, in a moderately-worded 
statement, said that the Archbishop’s release was less important in 
itself than for its possible consequences on the situation m Cyprus. 
After expressing satisfaction that the Archbishop would not be 
allowed to return to the island, and that British security measures 
would bo continued, the statement added that Turkey was following 
developments in Cyprus <£ with keen interest ” and supported the 
U.N. resolution recommending tripartite consultations. 

Archbishop Makarios leaves the Seychelles. 

After 18 months’ detention in the Seychelles, Archbishop 
Makarios sailed from Mah.6 on April 6 for Tamatave (Mada- 
gascar) in the Greek tanker Olympic Thunder , which had been 
sent to the Seychelles by arrangement between the Greek 
Government and Mr. Aristotle Onassis, the Greek-born ship- 
owner. The Archbishop’s three fellow-exiles — Kypnanos, 
Bishop of Xvyrenia ; Polycarpos Ioanmdes, secretary to the 
Kyrenia bishopric ; and Papastavros Papa-Agathangelou, a 
priest — also left in the Olympic Thunder . 

At a press conference in Mah6 on March 29, the Archbishop 
announced his intention of going first to Athens and then to London, 
and expressed his hope that he would later be allowed to return 
to Cyprus. He maintained that negotiations on the future of Cyprus 
could only be held between the British authorities and himself, as 
the representative of tho Greek Cypriots, and rejected demands by 
tho Turkish Cypriots that they should be represented in such dis- 
cussions. Though ho was prepared to see the rights of the Turkish 
Cypriots u internationally safeguarded," in particular in matters of 
education and religion, any solution involving the partition of the 
island was “ impractical and definitely rejected." The Archbishop 
expressed hia “ great sorrow " that so many lives had been lost in 
Cyrpus as a result of what he called “ the grievous consequences of 
the intransigent polioy of the British Government." In conclusion 
he acknowledged the good treatment that had been accorded to him 
and his follow-exiles during their detention in the Seychelles. 

Internal Developments in Cyprus. 

Internal developments in Cyprus during recent months are 
summarized below under cross-headings. 

Executions of Eoka Terrorists. Three Eoka terrorists — Michael 
Koufsoftas (22), Androas Panayides (22) and Stelios Mavromatis (23) 
— were hanged in Nicosia prison on Sept. 21. All three had been 
sentenced to death in June — Koufsoftas and Panayides after being 
found guilty of the murder of Corporal John Hale, of the R.A.F., who 
was shot dead on May 15 while on duty at Nicosia airfield, and 
Mavromatis after being found guilty of firing at two R.A.F. men xn a 
Nicosia suburb with intent to murder them. [The two men concerned 
escaped injury, the bullets flying wide.] A fourth terrorist convicted 
of complicity in the murder of Corporal Hill was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. The condemned men had appealed first to the Cyprus 
Supreme Court, which rejeotod the appeals, and subsequently to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which refused leave to 
appeal after finding that their trials had been conducted with com- 
plete fairness and impartiality. 

Evagoras Palikarides (19) was hanged on March 13, 1957, for 
carrying firearms in contravention of the emergency regulations. 
Palikarides was the first terrorist to be executed for this offence (for 
which the death penalty had been imposed under a new emergency 
regulation of November, 1956) and the ninth to he executed since 
the emergency came into force on Jan. 1, 1955. 

A number of other death sentences had been imposed between 
October, 1956 and April, 1957 but had not yet been carried out. The 
terrorists concerned were Nicos Tsardellis (22), sentenced to death on 
Oct. 8 for killing a British police sergeant at Larnaca on June 21 ; 
Hussein Kutchuk (18), sentenced to death under tho emergency 
regulations on Feb. 5 for possessing a revolver ; Christos Kyriacou 
(18), sentenced to death on Feb. 15 for being in possession of two 
bombs ; Frixos Lambrou (17), sentenced to death on Eeb. 22 for 
firing at a British warrant-officer (who was slightly wounded) m 
Limassol in November ; and five Greek Cypriots who were sentenced 
to death under the emergency regulations on April 5 for firing at a 
British patrol in a village near Nicosia. The five terrorists concerned 
were Bassos Christofl (18), Manolis Himonas (21), Giorgios Zenopoulis 
(20), Demos Michaehdes (21) and Kyriakos Nioolaou (18), two of 
whom pleaded " not guilty ** whilst the others made no statement. 

Nicos Xenophontos (23), who had been sentenced to death for 
shooting another Greek Cypriot (who was severely wounded but later 
recovered), had his sentence commuted to life imprisonment by 
Sir John Harding on Oct. 23, 1956. 

Trials and Prison Sentences. Life sentences were imposed on a 
number of terrorists during September, October, December and 
February after the accused had been found guilty of conspiring to 
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overthrow tho Bnvornmont by force, unlawful possession o£ weapons 
or ammunition, and Himilnr offences under tho emergency regulations. 
It was announced during February that nine Brook Gvpriots, bo von 
of whom wore serving life HontoneoH, hud boon down to tho IT.K, to 
serve tholr sentences in British prisons. [Six By print prisoners hud 
boon transferred to Britain m August 1950.1 

Two 17-your-old Brook (lypriot girls -Pit-Ha ( Jonstantinou and 
Rita Anthoilli, both employed aw noorotarioH in Government depart- 
ments wove sentenced on Doe. 3 to ho von yearn* and two years’ 
impriHonmont respectively for possession of bombH. Both tho 
accused pleaded “ guilty,’* Miss Bonstuntinou Haying that bombH hud 
boon handed to her by a. boy friend to bo delivered to Bomoono oIho. 
Tho bombH wore diwooverod when a military patrol Btoppod a, ear in 
NiooHia being driven by TVHhh Anthoilli and dirtoovorod two bombH 
wrapped in a handkerchief in MIsh PonHtaniimm’H possession. Tho 
sentences wore the ilrot to bo impoHOd on women under tho emergency 
regulations. 

Oharalambos Christo douUdos (21), a Brook By pilot accused of 
murdering a British soldier (Sergt. Edward Smith, of the Royal 
Engineers) in Limassol in November, wub discharged on Feb. IK by 
Mr. Justine Bernard Shaw, who ruled that a 44 confession ” previously 
made by the defendant had not boon freely and voluntarily made. 
During bin trial OhrtMtodoulidoH had alleged that bin interrogatorH at 
a Nicosia police-station had punched, kicked and maltreated 1dm to 
extract a “ confession,” and that he had eventually signed Huoh a 
dooumont after being threatened with torture if lie refused to do ho. 
A Government mental specialist told the court Hint lie had examined 
Christo doulkleB and found symptons of a. 44 state of anxiety *’ consis- 
tent with his having suffered violence or mental stress. Mr. Justice 
Shaw acquitted and discharged Bhristodoulides after (hiding that 
44 the accused had succeeded in raising reasonable doubt as to 
whether his statement was freely and voluntarily made.” He also 
found that tho Crown had not proved Its case and that there was no 
evidence against tiie defendant. 

The Grivas Diaries. Further lengthy extracts from tho captured 
diaries of Colonel Brlvas were published on Sept. 28, 1950, by tho 
British Colonial Ofllee under tho title Terrorism hi Cuprns, together 
with copies of Eoka orders and of letters exchanged between Colonel 
Brlvas and Archbishop Makarios. As in tho ease of tho earlier 
extracts published, the Colonial Otlleo claimed that their authenticity 
had been established beyond doubt by 44 tho circumstances in which 
they were found alongside Brivas’s personal possessions ; by corro- 
borative evidence of the fuels mentioned in the diaries ; by Identifica- 
tion of the document's by captured terrorist's ; and by the evidence 
of hand-writing experts who have been able to compare the hand- 
writing of the diaries with known specimens of the handwriting of 
Brlvas in the possession of flic authorities.** 

The overriding responsibility of Archbishop Mukarios for the 
terrorist campaign In Cyprus was considered by the Colonial Ofllee 
to bo clearly established by an entry in the diaries, dated Jan. 29, 
1955, in which Grivas wrote to the Archbishop : 44 I give you my 
word of honour . , . that 1 will not lay down my arms unless you 
yourself ask me to do so ... “ You must have complete trust In mo 
and X hope you will grant me complete freedom to carry on the 
resumption of our struggle.** ITliis letter was signed 4 ‘ Dhigonls *’ 
and addressed to 44 Makariotuto,” a form of address reserved for tho 
Archbishop. 1 In addition, tho text was given of an order issued by 
41 Dhigonis ** on June 21, 1955, stating that Koka’s 44 main target *’ 
was 44 the execution of police traitors, which will be followed by 
English military men,” and its second target 44 the blowing up of 
Government buildings.** Other extracts referred, intar alia, to the 
formation of 44 combat and killer groups,” the enrolment of boys ami 
girls in the terrorist campaign, and Eoka-sponsorod demonstrations 
of schoolboys and schoolgirls. 

Tn the extracts quoted, Brlvas referred to Archbishop Makarius as 
44 the real leader of tho national liberation struggle ** and, as such, 
4 * tho competent person to decide.*’ Tto also described lmw the Arch- 
bishop had communicated with Athens through the Brook Bonsai ate 
in Cyprus ; how students had boon trained in sabotage in Crete ; 
and how tho Archbishop had arranged for the purchase of arms from 
Greece. The late Field -Marshal Papagos (M. Kammanlls’s pre- 
decessor as Prime Minister of Greece) was named as being 44 in full 
agreement with our activities.” 

fit was disclosed in Nicosia on Bopt. 27 that the discovery of the 
Grivas diaries was duo to an anonymous letter, received on July 19, 
stating that a quantity of arms was to bo moved from the village of 
Lyssi to Nicosia tho same night. A patrol of the Royal Horse Guards 
had been sent to Lyssi and carried out sen, robes which resulted In 
tho capture of a number of arms caches, a terrorist hldo-out, and the 
Grivas diaries, which wore buried in glass Jars. A subsequent 
announcement by tho British War Office (March 12, 1957) disclosed 
that the diaries had been found by Rergt. Anthony Taylor, O.M., 
who had been a member of the patrol sent to Lyssi and who had 
found holes In the groxmcl containing objects which, when dug out 
proved to be glass Jars containing writings in Brock. When deciphered, 
these writings proved to be some of the diaries of Grivas.] 

Complicity of Orthodox Church in Terrorist Campaign. A 3 7 -page 
pamphlet (The Church mid Terrorism m Cyprus) was published on 
Feb. 15, 1957 by the Government of Cyprus giving many details of 
tho complicity of tho Orthodox Church in the terrorist campaign and 
In the agitation for enosis . Among much other information, it gave 
many extracts from sermons by Church leaders combining throats of 
force with exhortations to continue the 44 liberation struggle ” ; a 
list of seven Church premises in which aims and equipment had booh 
found 44 in circumstances revealing that the authorities concerned 


must not only have been aware of, and condoned, their presence there, 
but actually had a hand in arrangements for tholr distribution mid 
use”; mid oases in which revolvers, grenades, and other weapons 
had been found in the possession of priests 

After alleging that Arthhishop Mukarios had told a lug assembly 
of clerics and others on July 23, 19;>I, that “ it- is only through the 
exercise of violence that the British can be made to understand,” 
the pamphlet gave the text of the Eoka oath which recruits wore 
asked to sign in tho presence of a priest : ” I swear In tho name of 
Urn Holy Trinity that (l) I shall work with all my power for the 
liberation of Cyprus from the British yoke, sncrilleing for this even 
my life ; (2) 1 shall perform without objection all tin* Instructions of 
the organization. If I disobey my oath I shall bo worthy of every 
punishment as a traitor, and may eternal contempt cover me,” 

Of the three bishops In Byprus (the pamphlet stated), Anthimos, 
Bishop of ICitinm, had been most closely associated with Archbishop 
Mukarios in bin preparations for violence. Of all the hierarchy, only 
Photlos, Bishop of Paphos, had appeared to have avoided implication 
in Makarlos's plans. Jn tills connexion the pamphlet quoted from 
n captured Eoka report which mentioned the ” unreliability ” of 
Photlos and which concluded : ” We are therefore obliged to 

recommend that no secret should be confided to him either by the 
Ktlmarchy or by the Break Consulate.” 

Tho pamphlet reached four general conclusions : (1) Archbishop 
Makarios bad been the Instigator of the terrorist' movement and, up 
to his deportation, its general controller of operations, 44 Above all, 
it was he who brought to Cyprus a brutalized and disappointed 
soldier fGrlvasl to organize the campaign of violence and to terrorize 
ids compatriots into acquiescence in the pursuit of Makarius's 
political ambitions.” (2) Tho Orthodox Bhurch bad been exploited 
as a 14 cover ’* organization at all stage's. (3) Priests had boon 44 deeply 
involved in the Archbishop's conspiracy.” (*l) The laity had 44 become 
ho Indoctrinated by political propaganda, cleverly disguised in 
religious dross by their pastors, that hatred and even murder have 
become endowed in the eyes of many with the aura of sanctity*” 

Detentions and Deportations of Priests. Nleos Kranldlotls, 
secretary of the Ethnarohy and a close confidant of Archbishop 
Makarios, was arrested on Bopt. 5, 1950, and subsequently sent to the 
XCokklnotiiiutthlu detention camp as a suspected terrorist, A state- 
ment by Sir John Harding said that evidence hud become available 
showing beyond doubt that Kranldlotls had played a prominent, part 
in the Eoka. conspiracy from its early days. The secretary of the 
Ethnarohy (Yemmdlos, Bishop of SabuniH) sent telegrams to the 
World Council of Blmrcbcs, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
British Labour Party, Lord Attlee, President Eisenhower, and 
M. Karamnnlis denouncing 14 Ibis new instance of the oppressive 
policy of the British administration in Byprus.” 

On Bopt. 11 the Byprus Bovermmmt announced that Nicolaus 
Revclas, a priest of Brock nationality, had been declared a* prohibited 
immigrant 44 as a person likely to conduct himself in such a. manner 
os to be dangerous to good order, peace and good government* and 
to intrigue against her Majesty's power and authority In Byprus.” 
Itovelas, who was ordered to leave the island within a week, was 
stated to have been in communication with Papa* Agatha ngolou, one 
of the three priests deported to the .Seychelles with Archbishop 
Makarios. 

Detention orders were served on Feb* 19 on seven Orthodox 
priests from villages In the Troodos mountains, bringing the number 
of priests under detention to 57, An olYlelal statement said that the 
seven priests had been 44 cover men ” for Eoka, had used their houses 
to shelter terrorists, and had participated in other subversive 
activities such as helping to form terrorist ” cells.” 

The Emergency Regulationo. In view of the InteUHltlontion of the 
terrorist campaign, BIr John Harding announced on Nov, 22, 1959, 
that tho death penalty would be extended to all persons discharging 
firearms at others, throwing bombs, carrying or manufacturing arms 
or explosives, or consorting with armed parsons. Under a further 
regulation Issued on Nov. 20, no prosecution could bo Instituted 
against any member of the armed forces, police, or Government for 
any offence alleged to have been committed while in the performance 
of duties. 

On Dec. 18, however, Hie John Harding announced that the 
emergency regulations would be considerably relaxed In the hope 
that Lord Had ditto's proposals (then about to be published) would 
44 mark the beginning of a new and happier chapter for Byprus and 
its peoples.” Tho relaxations comprised the following measures ; 

(1) Revocation of the emergency regulations under which males 
under tho age of 18 could be sentenced to whipping for certain 
specified offences. 

(2) Revocation of the Emergency Powers (( JoUeotlve Punishment) 
regulations under which fines could be levied collectively on the 
inhabitants of particular areas, and shops and dwelling houses in 
such areas closed. 

<8) Places of public resort or enlertalriemont would not in future be 
closed, except temporarily as part of a particular anti-terrorist opera- 
tion In a given area or for tho purpose of denying the use of particular 
premises to terrorists. 

(4) Relaxation of tho regulations requiring persons to obtain exit 
permits whenever they left the Colony. All categories of persons 
would,. On 'application, bo given exemption from this requirement, 
excepting only certain individuals known to have been Implicated in 
Eoka activities. 
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(5) The now regulations providing fm> the suspension of publications 
fsoo bolow] would bo amended in such a way “ as to put it beyond all 
possible doubt that, fair and honest comment or criticism regarding 
the Govormmmt’H polity and actions will not expose the publication 
to suspension,” 

((>) A further review would be undertaken of the eases of all persons 
detained either under the Detention of Persons law or under tho 
emergency regulations, “ with a, view to releasing any who can be 
set at liberty without serious prejudice to the conduct of security 
operations.” 

Further important relaxations of the emergency regulations wore 
announced by Sir John Hard mg on April U, 14)57. The most impor- 
tant were : ( 1 ) the abolition of tho death penalty for all o (fences under 
the emergency regulations except discharging a ilroarm at another 
person, possessing firearms without lawful authority, and throwing 
or using bombs or other explosives with intent to cause death or 
bodily injury *, (2) revocation of the Press Law of November 1056 
(sec below) which hud enabled the Governor to suppress newspapers 
without appeal to a court of law , (3) lifting of tho order on tho 
control of taxis and tho ban on the riding of bicycles by males under 
27 ; (4) tho release of the Bishop of Kitium, who had been under 
house arrest, and of Nieos Kranidiotis, the secretary to the Ktlmarehy 
(see above). It was announced that a further review would bo 
undertaken of all detained persons “ with a view to releasing any 
who can bo set at liberty without serious prejudice to public safety 
and order.” 

Tho Governor’s decision to relax the emergency regulations m tho 
above-mentioned respects was officially described as being aimed at 
“ creating conditions favourable to a peaceful solution ” of tho Cyprus 
question. The relaxations wore introduced a month after Doha’s 
offer to call off the terrorist campaign If Archbishop Makarios was 
released- a period during which there had boon a virtual suspen- 
sion of terrorist activities. 

Press Control Regulations. A new regulation was issued on Nov. 23, 
195(1, giving tho Cyprus Government power to suspend any publica- 
tion which, in its view, •* prejudices the success of the measures being 
taken to bring to an end the state of emergency.” The Governor was 
given power to suspend publications without prior notification to 
the papers concerned, who could not appeal to tho courts against 
such action. 

Strong protests against the new regulation wore made on Nov. 28 
by Mr. Chariot* Foley, editor and publisher of tho Timas of Cyprus, 
and Mr. Victor Bodkor, editor of tho ( i ypm s Mail, who made the 
following points : 

(1) Tho Government already exercised stringent control over 
newspapers, under existing emergency regulations, “ to a degree far 
greater than that used In Britain during tho war.” 

(2) Despite those regulations, tho Government had not found it 
necessary to prosecute any newspaper for any broach of security. 

(3) Editorial comment had been “ far more restrained than that 
published in responsible and influential organs of the British press 
which are freely distributed in Cyprus.” 

(4) The now regulation ** swept, away all processes of the courts,” 
and no newspaper could continue to do its duty to the public ” if it 
could be arbitrarily suppressed at tho Governor’s absolute discretion.” 

** In view of the above circumstances Ltho protest concluded I thoro 
can bo neither objective reporting of facts nor fair and helpful 
comment until the regulation is withdrawal, amondod, or hedged 
about with safeguards for the freedom of tho Press.” 

Tho new prows regulations also led to strong protests in the British 
Parliament, notably by Labour M.P.s. Lord Lloyd (then Under- 
secretary at the Colonial Office) explained on Nov. 28 that tho 
regulation had been Introduced ** following a spate of general and 
usually anonymous complaints and allegations in tho local Press 
against the security forces, which have hud the effect of worsening 
relations between tho security forces and the civilian population and 
hampering tho prosecution of tho emergency.” After pointing out 
that nearly all these allegations had boon proved to be either untrue 
or grossly exaggerated, Lord Lloyd a, elded : “ Considering tho 

di Olcuit and unpleasant task that our troops have in Cyprus, it is 
monstrous that they should be subjected to thin kind of slander, and 
I believe the House will agree that that kind of thing should be 
stopped.” 

As stated above, the new press regulation was abolished under tho 
relaxations announced by Hir John Harding on April 14. 

The “Times of Cyprus” Case. Summonses were issued on Nov. 28, 
1950, against Mr. Foley, editor and publisher of the Timas of Cyprus, 
for publishing a “ disturbing report ” in tho paper’s issue of Nov. 21. 
Tho article in question was a reproduction of a dispatch cabled to a 
London newspaper (tho News Chronicle) by its special correspondent 
in Nicosia, dealing with tho Cyprus situation and headed : " Hatred, 
Despair, and Anger,” 

Tho summons against Mr. Foley was not issued under the new 
press regulation hut under Section 43 of the emergency regulations of 
1955, which states: “Any person who publishes any report or 
statement which is likely to cause alarm or despondenoy or to be 
prejudicial to public safety or tho maintenance of public order shall 
be liable on conviction to Imprisonment for a term not exceeding one 
year or a fine not exceeding £100, or both.” 

Mr. Foley, whose defence was undertaken by Sir Frank Soskice, 
Q.O. (a British Labour M.P. and former Solicitor- General) pleaded 
“ not guilty ” on Doc. 2 to a charge of publishing a report “ likely to 
cause alarm and despondoncy and likely to be prejudicial to tho 


maintenance of public order,” He had previously sent personal 
appeals to 150 “leading British personalities — including the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Sir Winston Churchill, and Mr. Hugh Gaitskell 

to defend “ press freedom in Cyprus.” 

JTn the Supreme Court of Cyprus on Jan. 2, 1957, Mr. Justice 
Ellison fined Mi 1 Foley £50 for publishing the article, which was held 
to be prejudicial to the maintenance of public order. A nominal fine 
of £1 was also imposed on The Times of Cyprus Publishing Co., Ltd., 
the company owning the newspaper. Mr. Foley was acquitted on a 
charge of publishing an article likely to cause <£ despondency” — 
the word “ alarm ” having been struck out of the charge after the 
defence had submitted that the count in its original form was defec- 
tive in law. 

Mr. Foley subsequently announced his mtention of applying for a 
writ of mandamus (command to an inferior court) and pro hi bition 
against Mr. Justice Ellison, alleging that the latter had taken out of 
tho transcript of his original oral judgment certain phrases, or had 
amended it to such extent that he [Mr. Foley] had been deprived of 
substantial grounds of appeal against his conviction. Mr. Foley was 
givon leave to apply for such a writ, hut his appeal agamst Mr. 
Justice Ellison's judgment was rejected with costs on Feb. 9 by the 
Clnof Justice of Cyprus, Sir Eric Hallman. 

Quashing of Collective Fine on Limassol. An appeal by the Mayor 
of Limassol and others against the collective fine of £35,000 imposed 
on Limassol in Juno 1956 was upheld in the Cyprus Supreme Court 
on Doc. 15 by Mr. Justice Zolda, who quashed an Order for payment 
of the lino on tho ground that, no proper inquiry had beeu held 
beforehand. The Cyprus Government announced on Dec. 17 that 
the amounts already collected from Limassol under this fine would be 
refunded immediately. 

New Director of Security Operations. A reorganization of the 
command system for internal security forces came into operation m 
January, 1957, whereby General Douglas Kendrew, G.O.C. Cyprus 
District, combinod tho latter post with that of Director of Military 
Operations against the Eoka terrorists. 

Ban on M Peka ” Organization. The “ Political Committee for the 
Cyprus Struggle ” (Peka), the political wing of the Eoka organization, 
was proscribed by Sir John Harding on Sept. 27, 1956. “ Peka ” had 
first made its appearance during August, when leaflets were circu- 
lated in its name in different parts of the island. 

The ban on tho Communist Party of Cyprus and on various left- 
wing publications was extended on Nov. 29 for a further year. 

Terrorist Activities and Security Operations. 

Following the expiry on Aug, 27 of the truce called by 
Eoka, terrorist activities were renewed and reached a climax 
during November, when the number of casualties exceeded 
those of any month since the terrorist campaign began. The 
murder of two Turkish policemen, in Nicosia in January and 
in Famagusta m February gave rise to serious rioting by the 
Turkish communities in those towns. During the first three 
months of 1 957, however, a series of successful security opera- 
tions were carried out, resulting in the death or capture of 
many Koka leaders. The principal incidents during this period 
are summarized below. 

Any. 30. Two British soldiers were wounded during raids by 
armed bands on police stations in two villages near Nicosia, and a 
Greek Cypriot was seriously wounded by armed men in a village near 
Paphos. A British ship was holed in Famagusta harbour by an 
explosion attributed to a limpet mine. 

Aug. 31. Three armed men raided a Nicosia hospital in an attempt 
to rescue a captured terrorist (Polyoarpos Georghiades) who was 
being brought there for treatment In the ensuing gun battle a 
British police sergeant, two members of the hospital staff, and two of 
the terrorists were killed, the third terrorist and Georghiades 
succeeding in making their escape. 

Sept. 2. A bomb explosion caused a fire at the Government printing 
works in Nicosia. A Cypriot policeman was shot dead at Trikomo. 

Sept. 4. A British officer was shot and wounded at Larnac-a, and 
an exchange of shots followed in which a Turkish Cypriot was killed. 
In Nicosia a British official’s house was seriously damaged by a 
bomb explosion. 

Sept. 1 A Greek Cypriot was shot dead in Nicosia. 

Sept. S. Eight armed men raided Kyrenia police station and 
carried off a supply of arms and ammunition. 

Sept. 9. A lorry carrying French troops was fired on between 
Famagusta and Nicosia, this being the first incident in which French 
troops had been involved. A British soldier was wounded by the 
explosion of a time-bomb on a beach near Limassol, and three others 
by an explosion in an Army camp near Nicosia. 

Sept. 10. A time-bomb explosion started a fire which almost 
completely destroyed the official residence being built at Episkopi 
for the C.-in-C., Middle East Land Forces. 

Sept. 11. A Greek Cypriot was shot dead at Akaki, 13 miles from 
Nicosia. A police station being built near Famagusta was set on fire. 

Sept. 13. Four time-bombs exploded in a military hospital being 
built at Dhekelia, causing damage estimated at £5,500. Two masked 
men shot dead a Greek Cypriot believed to be an informer. 

Sept. 15. A British soldier was shot dead by three youths in. Nicosia. 
In the Paphos area a Greek Cypriot was killed and his wife seriously 
wounded when their car was ambushed by terrorists. 
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ScpL 23, An airman was killed and another wounded when four 
bombs exploded on a beach near Kyrenia. A Greek Cypriot was shot 
dead In Nicosia, and a soldier and Ms wife wero wounded by terrorists 
who opcnodBro in the street in Larnaca. 

Sept. 24. Throe members of the security forces wore injured in 
Famagusta by bombs thrown at their lorry. 

Sept. 25, A sergeant was killed and 11 other soldiers injured by a 
bomb explosion in tlio Paphos district. 

Sept. 26. A British officer was shot dead in a Nicosia suburb. 

Sept. 27. Seven soldiers wore wounded when a bomb exploded at 
an Army camp near Nicosia. 

Sept. 28. Two British police sergeants were shot dead in Nicosia, 
while later the same day a soldier and a member of the Women’s 
Voluntary Service wore killed when two military cars were ambushed 
near Kyrenia. An all-day curfew (with an hour’s break for shopping 
at midday) was subsequently imposed on the Grook section of 
Nicosia ; all restaurants, bars, and places of entertainment owned or 
managed by Greeks in and around Nicosia and in Kyrenia wore 
dosed until further notice ; and Greek Cypriots under 27 worn 
forbidden to ride bicycles or motor-cycles in and around Nicosia. 

Oct . 3. About 3,000 troops, supported by helicopters and spotter 
planes, began a large-scale operation over an area of over 200 square 
miles in the Kyroniim mountains. 

Oct . 6, The curfew in Nicosia, which had given rise to protests 
from the municipal council, the editors of English and Grook news- 
papers which had been unable to appear, and British and other 
foreign residents affected by it, was lifted, though the ban on places 
of entertainment remained in force. A Grook Cypriot was sliot cload 
by masked men near Limassol. 

Oct. 11. The operation in tho Kyrenia mountains ended after 
81 Eoka terrorists had been captured, over 50 suspects held for 
interrogation, and large stores of arms and supplies seized. Six 
terrorists, who wore suspected of complicity in tho murder of Mr. ntui 
Mrs. Kaborry on July 8 and of seven other murders or attempted 
murders since Decombor 1955, wore discovered in a barn in an 
isolated farmhouse. They included Thassos Themistooloous, loader 
of the Kyrenia Mountain groups ; Dhotis Christoff, his lieutenant ; 
and Andreas Oharalambous, who had escaped from Nicosia prison in 
June, and for whom a reward of £5,000 had boon offered. 25 other 
members of Eoka village groups were also arrested. Tho arms 
captured included a 2-in. British mortar, machine-guns, revolvers, 
bombs, grenades, and nearly 2,000 rounds of ammunition. 

Oct. 12. To prevent supplies of arms and ammunition from 
reaching Iioka by air, all planes dying over Cyprus wore ordorod to 
keep to sot “ corridors ” and ilxed altitudes. Largo numbers of 
leaflets offering rewards for information about Koka. and giving 
details of how to sond it to the Government anonymously, wore 
dropped by air over the island. 

Oct. 14. Two Greek Cypriots suspected of being informers were 
shot dead In a village in the Paphos district, and a third near 
Limassol. 

Oct. 15, It was officially announced that a body found during the 
operations in the Kyrenia Mountains had boon identified as that of 
Lance-Corporal Hill, who had been missing since December 1955, 
and whom Eoka claimed to havo hanged as a reprisal for tho execu- 
tion of two terrorists (see 14901 A). 

Oct. 16, A Greek Cypriot suspected of being an informer was shot 
dead at a wedding reception in the Limassol district. 

OcL 19. Two Greek Cypriots were shot dead, one in Nicosia and 
the othor in the village of Kato Pyrgos. 

Oct. 20. A Greek Cypriot was shot dead In Nicosia, another in tho 
village of Lyssl, and a third in tho Famagusta district. 

The military authorities announced that an operation in tho 
south-eastern tip of Cyprus, which had boon In progress for five days, 
had resulted in tho arrost of 27 persons, including a complete village 
terrorist group, and tho capture of arms and ammunition. 

Oct. 21, A Greek Cypriot was shot dead In tho Famagusta area, 

Oct . 23. Two British soldiers were killed and four others wounded 
when a bomb exploded In tho village of Lefkonlko, near Famagusta. 

OcL 28. Two British soldiers were killed when a bomb exploded 
under their lorry in tho Paphos area. 

Nov . 3. A soldier was shot dead in Limassol ; another was killed 
when a bomb exploded under his car near Limassol ; a third was 
killed by similar explosion near Pohs, In the Paphos area ; and an 
airman was shot dead In tho village of Paralimni, near Famagusta. 
A Greek Cypriot who tried to break through a. military cordon after 
the Polls incident was shot dead. In Nicosia a grenade was thrown at 
an Army vehicle, injuring two soldiers and a Greek Cypriot woman. 

Nov. 4, A soldier was killed when a bomb was thrown at an Army 
truck In Nicosia, and two others when a bomb was detonated on the 
Limaesol-Polymedia road. A Greek Cypriot police sergeant was shot 
dead in the Famagusta distriot. Security forces shot dead three 
Cypriots and seriously wounded a fourth after a bomb explosion in a 
village in the Paphos district. 

Nov. 6. Mr. Douglas Williamson, assistant distriot commissioner 
in the Platres area, was killed when a bomb exploded in hie office 
An airman was killed and four others wounded by a bomb explosion 
in Limassol. 

Nov. 10, A British civilian was shot dead in Limassol, and a Greek 
Cypriot in Famagusta# 


Nov. 12. A soldier was killed and three others wounded in an 
ambush near Podoulas village. 

Nov. 14. Koka gunmen murdered live Greek Cypriots, Including 
a Limassol lawyer well known for his pro- British views (Mr. Yiannia 
Peligias), us well as a Turkish Cypriot. A Grook Cypriot was shot 
dead while attempting to escape from a detention camp. This was 
tho largest number of casualties in any one clay since tho terrorist 
campaign began. 

Nov. 15, A British businessman, Mr. Helium, was shot dead and 
his partner seriously wounded by terrorists outside their office In 
Nicosia. Another British civilian was killed in Limassol when a mine 
exploded under his car. 

Nov. 16. A sub-editor on tho Times of Cyprus, Mr, McDonald, was 
shot dead in Nicosia. Three British soldiers were killed and 15 
wounded by an explosion in a military camp near Paphos, 

Nov. 18. A soldier was shot dead and a Turkish auxiliary policeman 
wounded in Limassol. 

It was officially announced that a recent operation in tho Troodos 
Mountains had resulted in the arrest of 17 Cypriots, including the 
members of a terrorist group, and tho capture of large quantities of 
arms aud ammunition. 

Nov. 19. Terrorists opened fire from a houso on military vehicles 
passing through tho village of Nikitas (26 miles W, of Nicosia) ; in 
the ensuing gun battle a Cypriot was killed and four soldiers and two 
Oyrpiot civilians wore wounded. 

Nov. 28. A soldier was shot and wounded in Limassol by two 
youths aged 15 and 18, both of whom were arrested. 

Dec. 4. It was officially announced that 34 people had been killed 
and 71 wounded in terrorist attacks during November, tho largest 
number for any month since the emergency. 

Dec. 8. Mr. Fox, a journalist who had taken Mr, McDonald’s place 
on tho staff of the Times of Cyprus, was shot dead In Kyrenia, and a 
Grook Cypriot was murdered in tho village of Vialoussa. 

Dec. 10. Two Grook Cypriots were shot dead at a village near 
Famagusta. 

Dec. 11. The Abbot of Ohrysorpylatissa monastery, who was 
officially described as “ a key man In the Eoka organization ” in the 
Paphos district, was arrested and taken to a detention camp, together 
with a priest from tho village of Panaya, near Paphos. 

Dec. 13. It was officially announced that 52 people had been 
arrested in a seven-day operation in the Limassol and Larnaca arena. 
There was evidence, the statement added, that Koka wan very short 
of arms and ammunition as a result of recent searches by tho security 
forces, and that it was making increasing use of youths and girls of 
school ago for terrorist purposes in the belief that they would receive 
more lenient sentences if arrested, 

Dec. 19. Two Greek Cypriots were shot dead, one In the Paphos 
area and the othor near Larnaca. Two soldiers were shot nt and 
wounded in Nicosia. 

Dec. 21. A Greek Cypriot special constable was shot dead In 
Nicosia. 

Dec. 26. An Eoka group attacked the police station at Alona, a 
mountain villages in south-western Cyprus, but was repulsed by police 
and troops after an exchange of fire. Four bombs exploded In Nicosia, 
one at tho Times of Cyprus office. 

Dec. 27. An official communique stated that 130 people had been 
arrested as suspected terrorists since Nov. 18, 

Dec, 31, An airman was shot dead in Nicosia, Michael Georgallas, 
a 20-year-old terrorist with a price of £5,000 on his head, was killed 
In a fight with security forces. 

Jan. 2. A Greek Cypriot police sergeant was shot and seriously 
wounded at tho village of Rlzokarpaso, 

Jan. 3. A British teacher was shot and wounded in Nicosia, 

Jan. 4. A British private Inquiry agent (Mr. B. W, James) was 
shot dead while entering his fiat in Nicosia. 

Jan. 9. A British civilian (Mr. Herbert Pritchard) was shot dead 
in Nicosia. 

Jan. 11. Mr. Cook, tho British district education officer, was shot 
doad In Famagusta. 

Jan. 14. A British naval rating was shot dead In Nicosia, and a 
Greek Cypriot was murdered near the village of Oambos. 

Jan. 16. The Grook quarter of Nicosia was sealed off by 3,000 
troops who made a house-to-house search for those responsible for 
tho recent minders in the city ; 33 suspects, Including some known 
members of Eoka, were detained for questioning. In the Troodos 
Mountains throe terrorists were captured, two of whom had a 
price of £5,000 on their heads. 

Jan. 18. Markos Brakes (24), a leading member of Eoka, for whom 
a reward of £5,000 had been offered, was shot dead during a fight with 
British troops in the Troodos Mountains. He had taken part in the 
attack on Nicosia broadcasting station In April 19 55 ; had been 
arrested in tho following June, but escaped from Kyrenia Castle; 
end was known to have directed a bomb attempt on Sir John 
Harding’s life and a series of ambushes of military vehicles. 

Jan. 19. A Turkish Cypriot policeman was killed and three others 
wounded in a bomb attack on a power station in Nicosia. 

Jan. 20. Turkish rioters set fire to a timber yard and ID other 
Groek-owned premises in Nicosia, a curfew subsequently being 
imposed. 
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Jan. 21. Following the lifting of tlio curfew m Nicosia, clushes 
occurred between Turkish and Greek youths in which 11 people wore 
injured, with the result that the curfew was reimposed. The body of 
a Greek Cypriot who had apparently been buttered to death was 
discovered. 

Jan. 23. The Nicosia curfew was lifted, hut Turkish youths under 
2 1 were ordered to remain indoors until further notice, 

Jan. 24. It was officially announced that during operations in the 
Troodos and Adelpbi Mountains from Jan. 15-22 over 20 terrorists — 
including one complete mountain gang and leading members of 
three others, and comprising “ nearly half the known Eoka hard-core 
leaders had been killed or captured. In addition to Drakos, 
another leading terrorist (Bonos llorodotou) had been killed, while 
throe Eoka leaders for whom a £5,000 reward had been offered had 
been captured-- I’olycarpos Goorghiades, Argyrious Karademas (a 
Greek national known to bo a trained saboteur and believed to be 
Grivas' deputy), and Nicos S panes (a mountain gang loader). A 
number of secret Eoka, hiding-places had boon discovered, some in the 
homes of priests, Goorghiades and seven other men having boon found 
concealed in. a secret room beneath a village constable's house. A 
large quantity of arms and ammunition had boon seized, including 
a 3. 5-in. rocket-launcher believed to have been stolen from Famagusta 
docks. 

Jan. 25. An almost complete general strike by Greek Cypriots 
took place throughout Cyprus, exoop t in Famagusta, as a protest 
against the Turkish riots of Jan. 20-21. In Famagusta, following the 
murder of a, British civilian employed by tho War Office, and the 
wounding of a soldier, all Greek Cypriot males were detained for 
questioning, while in Nicosia the houso-ourfow imposed on Turkish 
males under 21 was extended to Greek youths of the same age. 

The Communist mayor of Limassol, Mr. Ihuiassides, was released 
after having boon detained since .December 1055. 

Jan. 27. A Greek Cypriot policeman was shot dead near Nicosia. 

Jan. 50. A Royal Marino Commando force left Malta for Cyprus, 
where the internal security forces already comprised 14 infantry 
battalions and two artillery regiments, compared with 10 units a 
year earlier. Brigadier Baker, who had boon in charge of anti-Eoka 
operations for a your, stated that during that time the number of 
mountain terrorist groups had been reduced from 16, totalling 150 
men, to five, of which one had lost its loader and tho others had 
suffered losses. 

Feb. 1. A soldier was killed by a bomb explosion near Limassol , 
two others were wounded in an explosion in Famagusta ; and a 
Turkish Cypriot was injured in Nicosia, whore several bomb incidents 
occurred. Tri Larnuoa a youth was shot dead and another wounded 
by a police patrol after failing to answer a challenge. 

Fab. 2. Tho largest store of arms yet discovered, including 36 
automatic pistols, over 2,000 rounds of ammunition, 53 bombs, 
24 lbs. of T.N.T., 800 sticks of dynamite, aiul largo quantities of 
other explosives and chemicals, was found in a Nicosia suburb 
hidden under the bedroom of a Crock Cypriot policeman, who was 
arrested together with his wife. The house was later blown up, as 
the removal of the explosives would have boon too dangerous. 

In Famagusta throe bombs wore thrown at a Turkish police patrol, 
killing one and wounding threo others, fciir John Harding later 
broadcast an appeal to all leaders of public opinion to restrain their 
communities, and mot Dr. Bends (Mayor of Nicosia) and Dr. Kiitchtik 
(leader of the Turkish community), both of whom promised to 
oo -operate in maintaining order. tfhortly after tho broadcast, 
however, a Maltose-owned cabaret in Nicosia was wrecked by a 
Turkish mob, which included several auxiliary policemen. 

Feb. 3, After tho murdered policeman's funeral in Famagusta, 
Turkish rioters attacked Greek Cypriots, eight of whom wore injured, 
set lire to Greek-owned property, and damaged fittings in a Crook 
church. All Greek and Turkish males undor 27 in ail major towns 
and villages wore placed undor a house curfew, and in Nicosia the 
Crook members of tho municipal council appealed to tho Greek 
population to avoid at all costs any friction with the Turkish 
community. 

A soldier was killed and another wounded when a military ear was 
fired at in the Famagusta district, bringing tho number of British 
servicemen and civilians killed in tho terrorist campaign to 100. 

Feb. 5. It was announced that 189 people had been arrested and 
several arms stores discovered during searches in the mountains of 
western Cyprus. Evangolos Evangelakis, a terrorist with a price of 
£5,000 on his head, and Andreas Chartas, a prominent Eoka 
operational leader, wore arrested in Nicosia. 

Feb. 0. Seven Greek Cypriot policemen, including an inspector 
and two detective sergeants, wore arrestod in connexion with the 
reoont discovery of an amis store in Nicosia. 

The body of Xhrivate Hilton, who was killed by Eoka as a reprisal 
at the same time as Lance-Corporal Hill, was officially reported to 
have been found near Famagusta. The statement said that Pte. 
imton had beon shot by terrorists several months earlier. 

Feb. 7. Two terrorists who had detonated a bomb near a military 
vehicle were shot dead by troops noar Polls. 

Feb. 9. A nine-year-old Greek Cypriot boy was killed in Nicosia 
by a bomb thrown by a terrorist at an Army vehicle. 

Feb. 10. A British civilian was shot at and wounded in Limassol, 
shortly after the house-curfew on Greek Cypriots under 27 had been 
lifted. A terrorist was shot dead and five others captured by troops 
near Lysed. 


Feb. 17. Troops fired on a car which failed to stop when challenged 
near Lnnassol, killing a Greek Cypriot and wounding two others. 

Feb. 18. During operations m the Troodos Mountains, Demetrakie 
Clmstodoulou (a terrorist for whose capture £5,000 had been ofEered), 
another terrorist, and a British officer were killed, while Christo# 
Lenas, also with a price of £5,000 on his head, was captured. 

Feb. 25. Three airmen wore injured near Famagusta by bombs 
thrown at their vehicle, a Greek Cypriot bystander being killed when 
the airmen opened fire at the terrorists. 

March 2. A Turkish police sergeant was shot and wounded at 
Ktima, a curfew being imposed on the town to check attempts at 
reprisals. In the Limassol district a Greek Cypriot policeman was 
seriously wounded. 

March 3. Gregoris Afxentiou (29), second-in-command of Eoka,. 
was trapped and lolled m a cave m the Troodos mountains after 
refusing to surrender and keeping up a lone fight for several hours. 
The cave was eventually destroyed by a powerful explosive charge 
after a British soldier had been killed by Afxentiou'a sten-gun Are, 
tho body of Afxentiou (who had had a price of £5,000 on his head) 
being found msido the cave. His four companions (two of whom also 
had prices of £5,000 on their heads) had surrendered previously. 
The abbot and monks of the nearby Makhcras monastery — in whose 
compound the cave was situated, and where an arms dump had been 
found —were placed under house arrest. 

March 7. Two terrorists were killed by troops m western Cyprus 
after firing on a patrol from ambush. 

March 11. A Greek Cypriot was shot dead by troops at Akali after 
failing to answer a challenge. 

March 15. Aristidou Drouslnotis (24), who waB believed to have 
succeeded Afxentiou as operational head of the Eoka oranization, and 
who had a price of £5,000 on his head, was captured m the Paphos 
area. 

March 17. In Limassol four youths wore injured and 12 people 
arrested when police made baton charges to break up demonstrations 
demanding the release of Archbishop Makanos. 

March 18. In view of the success of the security forces in elimina- 
ting Eoka leaders, the rewards offered for information leading to the 
arrest of Grivas and of other leaders were reduced from £10,000 and 
£5,000 to £1,000 and £500 respectively. 

March 19. A Greek Cypriot teacher was shot dead by terrorist® 
near Famagusta. 

March 21. Michalakis Rossiclcs, Eoka commander for the Lamaca 
district, and Demetrious Ioannides, both with a price of £500 on their 
heads, were captured with a third terrorist near Larnaca. 

March 22. Petrakis Kypnanou, a 17 -year-old student who was 
wanted for two murders, was shot dead in the Lamacu area while 
attempting to escape. 

It was officially announced in Nicosia on April 2 that 203 
people had been killed and 708 wounded since the beginning of 
Eoka terrorism on April l , 1955, and that there had been 
1,382 bomb explosions during the past two years. The total of 
killed comprised 78 British servicemen, nine British policemen,. 
1(5 British civilians, 12 Greek Cypriot policemen, and four 
Turkish civilians, while live Greeks and two Turks had lost their 
lives in inter-racial riots. (White Paper, Cmd. 42 - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - U.N. Information 
Centre London - Turkish Embassy Press Office, London) 
(Prev. rep. Cyprus, 15061 A.) 

A. INDIA. — Decimal Coinage System, 

The decimal coinage system based on the naya paisa (one- 
hundreth of a rupee) as the smallest currency unit was intro- 
duced throughout India on April 1 , when new coins and postage 
stamps were issued. Elaborate preparations had been made by 
the Government and the Reserve Bank of India to explain the 
change to the public, millions of ready reckoners and conver- 
sion tables having been printed to help the population. In 
view of the fact that the new decimal coinage values could in 
many cases not be expressed as the exact equivalent of the old 
comage, charges by the Post Office and other official bodies 
had to be adjusted to the nearest full multiple of a naya 
paisa , involving a certain “ devaluation ” of the old coinage. 

In place of the former division of three pies to a pice (paisa ) , 
four pice to an anna, and 16 annas to a rupee, all business 
transactions will henceforth he calculated in rupees and nayt 
paise. To assist the public in changing over to the new system,, 
the conversion tables issued by the Government said that u in 
any single transaction the exact equivalent should be worked 
out at the rate of 100 naye paise to one rupee or 10 annas or 
64 pice or 192 pies.” All banks were closed on April I while 
their books were converted from the old to the new system, 
which came into force on the same day for bus, tram and* taxi 
fares, postage stamps, etc. The former coinage will, however, 
be valid side by side with the naya paisa coinage for the next 
three years. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras - 
Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev.. rep* 
Decimal Coinage, 14871 A 5 New Calendar, 1530 a A.> 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — Judicial Reforms. 

Legislation providing for important changes m the Soviet 
legal system was unanimously approved by the Supreme Soviet 
on Feb. 12. The principal changes were (a) a re-del ini lion of 
the status and functions of the Supreme Court, which would no 
longer hear eases not previously judged by lower courts , 
(6) the transfer to the 15 Union Republics of power to issue 
their own legal codes. 

Supreme Court. The now Statute of the Supreme Court provided 
that it would bo an “ independent body guided only by the law ” ; 
be elected by the Supremo Soviet lor a period of live years and he 
responsible to the Supreme Soviet (or, between sessions, to its 
presidium), ami consist of a president, two vice-presidents, and a 
number of members (i.e. professional judges) and “ people’s assessors” 
(i.o. laymen with powers equal to those of the judges). The 
Presidents of the Supreme Courts of the 15 Union. Republics would 
bo ex-ofjicio members. 

The Court would bo divided into civil, criminal and military 
sections, in addition to acting as the highest appeal court against, 
decisions from lower courts, its functions would include the hearing of 
appeals by the President of the Supreme Court and the Procurator- 
General against decisions of the Court’s civil, criminal, and military 
sections ; giving general guidance to lower courts in the application 
of laws; initiating legislation on questions of legal interpretation; 
resolving disputes between the judicial organs of the Union Republics; 
and dealing with infringements of all-UnUmlcgislnthmby thoHupromo 
Courts of the Union Republics, or infringements of t he rights of other 
Union Republics. 

The right of the Court to hear certain cases not judged by lower 
courts was abolished, and no cases could in future be brought before 
the Supremo Court which had not previously boon hoard by local 
courts, regional courts, and the Supremo Courts of tlio Union 
Republics. 

After adopting the new Statute, the Supremo Soviet elected 
M. Alexander Gorkin (formerly secretary of the presidium of the 
Supremo Soviet) as President of the Supreme Court, and MM. Nikolai 
Morozov and Lev Smirnov as Vice -Presidents ; the two latter had boon 
President of the Criminal College of the Supreme Court and Assistant 
Procurator-General respectively. Nine members and 20 M people’s 
assessors” were also elected. (The former Court had consisted of 
78 members and 35 assessors.] 

Legal Codes. This Act abolished the system under which the vholo 
of the Soviet Union had one code of civil law, one of criminal law, 
and one of Judicial procedure. Instead, It provided that while the 
principles oftho legal system would continue to bo laid down centrally, 
the individual Republics would adopt their own civil, criminal and 
procedural oodos adapted to local conditions. 

Other Changes. Those included (i) the abolition of the special 
transport courts which dealt with crimes Involving railways and 
waterways -such crimes being handled in future through normal 
judicial channels ; (il) the provision that a, people’s assessor ” 
should henceforth sit on military as well as civil courts. 

The legislation was d escribed as a further step towards 
increasing the authority of the Union Republics, which, it was 
stated during the debate, now possessed sulllcieutly large 
numbers of jurists and trained legal staff to deal themselves 
with the legislative and judicial tasks transferred to them. 
(Soviet Weekly) (Prcv. rep. 14059 A ; 314817 A.) 

B. NETHERLANDS. — Social Legislation. 

Two important social and economic measures came into 
force in the Netherlands on Jan. 3, 1957, after the necessary 
legislation had been passed by the States-Oenoral ; (I) an 
old-age pension scheme whereby everv man and woman 
reaching the age of 05 became entitled' to a pension ; and 
(2) a law whereby married women were given the right to 
dispose of their property and monies without needing the 
consent of their husband, 

, The old-age pension is basically 804 guilders a year for 
single people and 1,388 guilders for married couples. It differs 
from old-age pensions in other countries, however, in that the 
amount to be received by the pensioner is linked to the cost- 
of-living index. Premium payments, payable between the 
ages of 15 and 65, are proportionate to earnings, calculated at 
between 6J and 7 per cent for the first five years. It had been 
estimated that only one-third of all wage-earners had hitherto 
made provision for their old age. 

Under legislation dating back to the Code NapoUon , married 
women were previously unable to dispose of property brought 
into the marriage or to initiate legal action without their 
husband’s authority. These handicaps are removed by the new 
law ; e.g. a married woman no longer needs her husband’s 
authority for the opening of a banking account, for entering 
into a legal contract such as a hire-purchase agreement, or 
for the purchase or sale of property.— -(Netherlands News 
Agency - Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam) (15071 A.) 


C. UNITED NATIONS. — Dr. Lindt appointed U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees. - Death of Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart. 

Dr. Auguste Lindt, permanent Swiss observer at the United 
Nations since 1953, was nominated by Dr. Hammurskjold on 
Deo. 6, 1950, as U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees in place 
of the laic Dr. vim Heuven Goedhart. (Netherlands), who hud 
died in Geneva on July 8, 1950. Dr, Lindt's nomination to this 
post was unanimously approved on Dee. 10 by the U.N. 
General Assembly. 

Gorrit Jan van Heuven Good lutrt, (55) was horn at Bussum (North 
Holland) in March 1901, Htudicd at the University of Golden, and 
after graduation was appointed to the editorship of the Amsterdam 
newspaper I)c TohurtiaJ. Ho resigned from that paper in 1933 owing 
to differences on editorial policy and became editor of the Utmchtsch 
Nie.uwsbUtd, a paper distinguished for its strong opposition to Nazism, 
In 1938 lie visited Czechoslovakia and subsequently wrote a book 
{Unrest in Masuryk’s Country) in which ho exposed Nazi methods in 
the countries bordering upon Germany. Ho also visited Finland 
(hiring the Russo- Finnish War, writing a book on the situation in 
that country and helping to raise money in the Netherlands for the 
Finnish people* 

After the German invasion of the Netherlands in 1940 he 0 eased 
his Journalistic activities and became a member of the Commission 
for the Welfare of War Victims, with responsibility for the housing 
programme. He resigned when the Germans Imposed a rule that no 
houses should bo available for Jews. In 1941 Ur. van Heuven Goedhart 
become co-editor of the underground newspaper Hot PartmU organ of 
the Dutch Resistance movement, which had a clandestine circulation 
of 00,000, Thirty-seven members of Ids start’ were executed and many 
others arrested and pat in concentration camps, but ho himself 
evaded capture notwithstanding that the Germans placed a price of 
100,000 marks on his head. In February 1944 he was chosen by the 
Dutch Resistance to report to the Netherlands Government in 
London, which ho reached after an adventurous journey through 
Franco and Hpain. He became Minister of Justice in the ** London 
Government,” and after the liberation was appointed HditoHu-Cblof 
of Jflct Partial, now one of the leading Dutch newspapers. 

In 1947 Dr. van Heuven Goedhart was elected to the Upper House 
of the Btates-Gonaral, Iml. resigned from his parliamentary post 
and the editorship of Hot Paroot on his appointment in 1951 us U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees for a throe-year term subsequently 
extended for four years until the cud of 1958. His unremitting 
efforts to alleviate the world-wide refugee problem earned wide- 
spread recognition, notably when his Oilieo was awarded the Nobel 
Renee RrJxein 1955 (see 14509 D). 

Dr. van Heuven Goedhart collapsed and died from a heart 
attack while playing a game of tennis. (U.N. informal ion 
Centre, London - New York Times - Netherlands News Agency 
- Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam) (Prcv. rep. 13675 A.) 

D. ATOMIC RESEARCH. — First « Atoms for Peace” 
Award conferred on Professor Niels Bohr, 

Dr, Killian, president of l he Mussaelmselfs Institute of 
Technology, announced at a press conference in New York on 
March 12 that Professor Niels Bohr, the Danish nuclear 
scientist and Nobel prizewinner, had been unanimously chosen 
as the lirst recipient of the Atoms for Peace Award instituted 
in 1955 through a grant of $1,000,000 by the Ford Motor 
Company (see page 14800, second column). The award consists 
of an honorarium of $75,000 and a gold medallion. 

Dr. Niels Bohr (71), one of the founders of modern atomic theory, 
has boon Professor of Theoretical Physios in the University of 
Copenhagen since 1910, and won the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1922 
for his theoretical work on the structure of the atom. Before the 
First World War ho worked with the late Lord Rutherford at 
Cambridge and Manchester, and was closely associated with Ruther- 
ford in the early discoveries Into the nature of the atom. Of Jewish 
descent on his mother’s side, Dr, Bohr lied to Hwculon In 1943 at the 
time of the Nazi deportation of the Danish Jews. He was down from 
Sweden to Britain in a British military plane and Inter went to the 
U.S.A., returning to Copenhagen at the end of the war. 

The award was made by a eommItt.ce consisting of Dr, lUUhm, 
Dr. Ralph Bunohe (Assistant Secretary •Otmornl of the U.N,), Mr, 
Dotlev Bronk (president of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences), 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman (Director of the National .Science Foundation), 
Professor Arthur II. Compton (formerly Chancellor of Washington 
University), Mrs. Mildred Horton (formerly president of Wellesley 
College), and Mr. Marvin J. Kelly (president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories). 

The Atoms for Peace Awards have a monetary value almost 
twice as great as the Nobel Prizes. (New York Times - 
Borlingske Tidendc, Copenhagen - PoMkeri, Copenhagen) 

(Prcv* rep, X4360 A.) 

E. GHANA. — Abandonment of U.K. Honours. 

A statement issued in Accra on April 2 from the Prime 
Minister’s Office announced that Ghanian citizens would no 
longer be eligible for British honours and awards, -(Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Budget, 1957-58. - 
Increased Income Limit for Earned Income Relief. - 
Higher Children’s Allowances. - Concessions to Old 
People. - Personal Allowances for Surtax. - Entertain- 
ments Duty on Living Theatre and Sports abolished. - 
Reduction for Cinemas. - Tax Relief for Overseas Trading 
Companies. - Higher Investment Allowance for New 
Ships. - Abolition of Emergency Petrol Duty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, 
introduced the Budget I’or 1957-58 in the House of Commons 
on April 9. Extimales of Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure 
arc shown in the following table : 


ESTIMATED REVENUE 
Inland Revenue—- £ 

Income Tax 2,176,250,000 

Surtax . . , . . . . . 140,000,000 

Death Duties 170,000,000 

Stamps . . . . . 60,000,000 

Profits Tax, Excess Profits 

Tax and Excess Profits Levy 255,000,000 
Other Inland Revenue Duties 500,000 


Total Inland Revenue 

Customs and Excise — 

Customs 

Excise 

Total Customs and Excise 

Motor Vehicle Duties . . 

Total Receipts from Taxes 
Post Ofllco (not receipts) 
Broadcast Receiving Licences 
Receipts from Sundry Lon, ns 
Miscellaneous 

TOTAL REVENUE 


2.810.750.000 

1.204.250.000 
912,850,000 

2.117.100.000 

93,000,000 

5.020.850.000 
20,000,000 
31,000,000 
32,000,000 

185,000,000 

5.288.850.000 


n. 


;/;r 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE 


Interest and Management of the 
National Debt. 

Sinking Funds 

Payments to N. Ireland Kxchoq. 
Other Cons. Fund Services . 


-Defence — 


Total 

Supply Serviciks- 
Army Votos 
Navy Votes 
Air Votes 

Ministry of Supply (Defence) 
Ministry of Dofence . . 


Less — Receipts from U.S.A. and 
Germany appropriated in aid 
of Defence Votes 


Civil - 

I. Central Government and 
Finance 

II. Commonwealth & Foreign 

III. Home Dept. Law & Justice 

IV. Education & Broadcasting 
V. Health, Housing & Local 

Government 

VI. Trade, Labour & Supply. . 
VII. Works, Stationery, &c. . . 
VIII. Agriculture and Food 
IX. Transport, Power and 
Industrial Research 
X. Pensions, National Insur- 
ance & National Assistance 


Surtax. The starting point to remain at £2,000 for single persons, 
but the married allowance, the child allowance, and the housekeeper 
and dependent relative allowances to count for Surtax (as well as for 
Income Tax), applying for the first time to Surtax payable on Jan. 1, 
1958, on 1956-57 income. 

Companies* Taxation. Income Tax and Profits Tax exemptions of 
trading profits ot “oversea trade corporations,* 3 ie those U.K.- 
controlled and managed companies which conduct their actual 
trading operations abroad (except shipping, banking, and insurance). 

Shipping. Tho investment allowance for capital expenditure od the 
construction of new ships increased from 20 per cent to 40 per cent 
on expenditure duo and payable from April 9. 

Purchase Tax. Cut from 30 per cent to 15 per cent on floor cover- 
ings such as linoleum and carpets ; furniture, other than domestic 
furniture at present liable at the rate of five per cent. : hardware, 
ironmongery, table-, kitchen- and toilet-ware; cutlery; and 
domestic appliances and apparatus, other 
than those operated by electricity or gas 
or sewing machines. 

Entertainments Duty. Abolished for the 
living thoatie and all sports, and cut for 
cinemas by £6,500,000 through substi- 
tuting a simpler scale. The scope of ex- 
emption from duty for certain entertam- 

— ments held in rural areas (including 

757,000,000 cinemas) to bo extended for communities 
up to 3,000 inhabitants, instead of 2,000 as 
at present. All changes to come into effect 
on May 5 . 

Television Licences. Feo raised from £3 
to £4 from Aug. 1. 

Petrol Duty. The emergency additional 
duty of Is. a gallon (imposed last December) 
to end forthwith. 

National Land Fund. Capital to be re- 

62.750.000 duced from £50,000,000 to £10,000,000. 
The Chancellor also announced (a) 

that the existing restrictions on bank 
credit would continue, and that the 

16.014.000 Capital Issues Committee would once 
SG^aiooo again resume examination of the need 

91.671.000 for such credits and the period of 

478.983.000 borrowing (left to the discretion of the 
banks since 1953) ; (b) that a committee 

792 . 991.000 0 f j n q Uir y i n to the working of the 


£ 

*640,000,000 

38.000. 000 

69.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 


445.500.000 

316.150.000 

506.150.000 

197.600.000 
17,634,000 

1,483,034,000 


3,420,284,000 


Less — Net reduction 
Expenditure 


in Supply 


Tax Collection — . 

Customs and Excise and Inland 
Revenue Votes 


202.709.000 

474.403.000 

2.601.492.000 

no, 000,000 

2.591.492.000 


TOTAL 
Surplus .. 


EXPENDITURE 


£5,288,850,000 

SELF-BALl^CING* REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE £ 

Post Office Revenue required to meet Post Office expenditure . . . 307,604,000 

* In addition £175,000,000 for Interest on the National Debt will be met from receipts under sterling were reduced. Altogether, there- 
various Acts authorizing such application. fore, we seemed to be recovering fairly 

t This represents the net snvinsr expected to acorue In 1957-58 from the receipt of £20,000,000 well from the difficulties which had arisen 
from tho National Health Service contribution announced on Feb. 19, 1957, and the additional cost m 1955. 


81 001 000 w ‘H Ui V * U ' JW 

78 409 000 monetary and credit system would be 
298,052,000 set up under Lord Radcliffe. 

The Chancellor’s Budget speech is 
given below under cross-headings : 

Balance-of-Payments Position. Review- 
ing economic developments in tho past 
year, Mr. Thorneycroft spoke on the 
external position as follows : “ With 

50,000,000 people living here upon a small 
island and dependent upon external trade 
and confidence in sterling, it is this which 
is always uppermost in the mind of any 
Chancellor ... Up to the middle of last 
year the balance of payments was re- 
sponding well to the measures introduced 
by the Loader of the House [Mr. Butler] 
and the Prime Minister [Mr. Macmillan]. 
Tho visible trade gap had been reduced 
and our invisible earnings were going up. 
As a result the U.K. earned in the first 
half of 1956 a surplus of around £150 million 
on our current transactions with the rest 
of the world. At the same time our gold 
and dollar reserves rose by nearly £100 
million while other countries’ holdings of 


58,101,000 

4.069.877.000 

4.826.877.000 
461,973,000 

£5,288,850,000 


of the Agricultural Prloe Review (£10,000,000). 

The principal changes brought about by the Budget are 
set out below : 

Income Tax Earned Income Relief. Extension of earned income 
relief at two-ninths from the present limit of £2,000 up to £4,000, 
and thereafter at one-ninth up to £10,000. 

Income Tax Children’s Allowances. Raised from £100 to £125 as 
from the year in which a child becomes 12, and to £150 in which a 
child receiving full-time education becomes 17. For children under 
12 tho allowance will remain £100. 

Income Tax Concessions to Old People. Income Tax exemption to 
be increased to £250 for single persons of 65 and over, and to £400 
for married oouples where either is 65. Where the total income 
slightly exceeds £250 or £400 the tax payable to be limited to one-half 
of the amount by wMoh the total income exceeds these limits. 

The income limit for old age relief was raised from £600 to £700. 


After explaining that the second half 
of the year was normally more difficult 
for the balance of payments, Mr. Thorneycroft said : “ To the 

seasonal factors must be added, in 1956, the events in the Middle 
East. So far as I can judge, these events m fact affected our 
commercial position less than might have been expected. Shipping 
delays disturbed the monthly figures tor visible trade, hut did not 
appear to affect the average. As recorded by the ba lance-of -payments 
estimates, which, of course, deal with the payments rather than the 
arrivals, neither imports nor exports deteriorated appreciably in 
value between the first halt of the year and the second. In the 
invisible account our net earnings on oil transactions were natmally 
reduced. On the other hand, the interest payments on the North 
Am erican loans were on this occasion paid into a special capital 
account and so did not affect our current halanoe-of-payments 
position. In the event, despite the seasonal deterioration and aU the 
difficulties of the Middle East situation, we earned in the second half 
of 1956 a surplus of £79 million, compared with a deficit of £102 million 
in the second half of 1955. 
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“ jmt, of course, out' problem was not on our current account. It 
was not concerned with the underlying strength of our position as a 
trader. It was a different problem, concerned with our function as a 
banker for a large part of tho world. This is, indeed, established by 
the detailed bulanco-of- payments figure's . . These show that, during 
the second half of the year countries outside the sterling area reduced 
their holdings of sterling by £81 million and that there wore otlior 
largo adverse capital movements It was these factors which were 
responsible for most of the strain on our reserves.” 

After recalling Britain’s mobilization of dollar reinforcements, Mr. 
Thornoy croft referred to the increase in reserves in the first quarter of 
1957 “ without any call being made upon our* I.M.F. stand-by or the 
Export-Import Bank line of credit.” He wont on : “ This is of course 
a great improvement on the stormy events of the previous quarter. 
Even so, our progress has not been all wo could have wished. 
During the year wo earned a current surplus of £233 million. This was 
much, bettor than the deficit of about £80 million which we incurred 
in 1955. Nevertheless, by more exacting standards, we must judge it 
to be inadequate. Put m the simplest terms, wo kept the ox-ports 
rising while we checked the imports. The instruments which we 
used wore the credit squeeze, deliberately high levels of taxation, 
and controls on hire-purchase transactions. The price wo paid was a 
cheek to the growth of total industrial production and of personal 
consumption. Few men would judge us to have been wrong in thus 
deliberately channelling our resources into investments and into 
exports. 

Economic Development in 1956. “ The statistical story of those 
events iH given in the Economic flurvoy. It is a story, not of stagna- 
tion, hut of immense variety. Although total production and con- 
sumption did not rise, there were wide alterations in the pattern of 
what we made and of what we bought. 1956, then, was a year of 
considerable activity, but at tbo same time of vitally needed re- 
deployment. The inflationary pressure fell- the number of jobs and 
the number of men seeking jobs came more c.losely into balance. A 
situation of acute labour shortage ended without losing the benefits, 
social aB well as economic, of full employment. 

•* The criticism is made that 1956 saw a check in the growth of 
industrial output, t want to Paco that criticism fairly and squarely. 
In 1955 production was high and the rate of production was growing. 
But in the process we were bringing imports into the country faster 
than wo could earn the money to pay for them. There was the 
beginning of a situation similar to that which got out of control in 
1951. We had to apply a chock Ah the Prime Minister put it In bis 
Budget speech last year, 4 1 think we have learnt this lesson from 
tho events of the past year. Wo cannot afford to run our economy 
Hat out with more jobs than men to HU them, more orders tha.ii indus- 
try can meet, easy profits at homo and rising costs. There is really no 
future in importing extra materials that we cannot afford in order to 
turn them into extra goods that wo do not export.’ 

<* VsTo intended to reduce the pressure and wo did reduce the 
pressure. We greatly Improved tho balance of tho economy. Tn tho 
process some potential production was lost and that was inevitable. 
It Is the difference between driving a machine flat out with the risk of 
breakdown and slowing It temporarily in order to resume a normal 
sus lain able speed. I would make this further point. While we 
deliberately used our industrial capacity loss intensively In 1956 than 
in 1955, the capacity itself was growing . . . because investment was 
maintained at a high level. Wo wore building the means to produce 
more and to produce it Cor export markets. The process of economic 
growth cannot be absolutely regular. There will be years of growth 
and years of consolidation. Our long-term growth will ho all the 
sounder for the consolidation we undertook In 1950. 

The Costs and Prices Problem. - Need for Restraint. “ Now, as to 
cost and prices. What happens to them Is crucial to our competitive 
position and therefore to our economic future. This is indeed a 
national rather than a party problem. In both technical and human 
terms it is tho most difficult issue which this country lmd to fatso. My 
right hon. friend [Mr. Maemilla.nl spoke last year about a plateau 
[see 14.977 A]. Indeed, retail prices rose only moderately since last 
April —an Increase of about 2 per cont. Taken by itself this is not a 
bad record. At tho worst It is not more than a gentle slope. In tho 
same period tho index of wage rates rose by about the same amount. 
But since then there has boon a settlement on tho railways for about 
5 per cent. Wo all know that other discussions aro going cm, and I do 
not intend to comment upon them because It would bo quite inappro- 
priate to a Budget speech. 

“ I want, however, to comment upon a rather longer view. Tho 
truth is— and everybody knows it— that wo hove all boon trying to 
tako more out of the economy than wo put into it, Between us wo 
have all been forcing prices upward, with the increases In Incomes 
putting up the cost of living and tho cost of living loading to demands 
tor higher incomes. Between 1946 and 1956 money Incomes per unit 
of output increased by about 50 per cont. In other words wo tried to 
get half as much again for doing tho same amount of work. Is it any 
wonder that prices rose ? Between 1955 and 1956 the nation’s total 
output increased by £1,200 million in money value, but only by 
£240 million in real terms. Wo oannot take £1,200 million out and 
put £240 million in without doing a good deal of damage to our 
eoonomy and to sterling in the process. 

“ Now what can we do about, it ? Should we try to hold the spiral 
by subsidizing the cost of living ? Should we try to obscure the effect 
of rising costs by paying subsidies direct or indirect ? This process, of 
course, requires that we should take back from the taxpayer what he 
is gaining in subsidized prices. As Sir Stafford Crjpps found, it is a 
fantastically costly operation. It introduces a wide ran go of artificial 


factors Into tho economy. Unless it is accompanied by high taxation 
it adds to the very nidation it was designed t.o obscure. When at last 
we find that we cannot afford it. and have to modify the MubsIdioB, this 
process of itself lends force to further wage and other income demands. 

I could not recommend it to the Bouse. 

“ What other courses are open ? There are some who say that the 
answer lies In savage dellationary policies, resulting In high levels of 
unemployment. They say that wo should depress demand to a, point 
at which employers cannot afford to pay and workers aro in no 
position to ask for higher wages. If this bo tins only way in which to 
contain the wage-price spiral If. is indeed a, sorry reflection upon our 
modem society. To slash production, to drive down investment, to 
push up unemployment to a level at which, despite high world demand, 
wo have inanufa.td.ured our own depression is, to say the leant of it, a 
high price to pay for price stability. 

“ This does not moan Unit we must drift again into inflation, which 
puts profits so high and makes labour so source that dividends and 
wages are practically forced beyond our economic capabilities. It 
doos moan that universal and permanent depression should not he 
regarded as a pro-requisite to true stability. 

M But if we are not to rely upon the policies either of subsidy or of 
all-out defiatlon. then we must seek a degree of restraint and common* 
sense and recognition of common Interest far stronger than exists 
to-da,v . Lot us try, wherever we sit in this Bouse and whatever part 
wo play in the economy, whether wo come from the ranks of manage- 
ment. or workers, to face the realities which now confront us. 

” Many of our competitors, friendly nations with whom we are 
allied or associated, are practising more restraint, making greater 
efforts, showing a better realization of world economic conditions* 
than wo are. I will content myself by saying this we ought all to 
ask ourselves w bother wo have adjusted our outlook to tho responsi- 
bilities as well as to the benefits of high levels of employment. A 
money income raised prematurely and beyond the real resources wo 
possess is at best only a partial and ephemeral gain to the man who 
gets It and another blow to those who are living upon fixed Incomes. 

** Wo can earn only what wo produce. Yet restrictions cm produc- 
tion still exist on both sides of Industry. In tho dlllkndt times which 
lie ahead huslnosscss must tie ready to change their methods and their 
products, JUHt as those who work In them must ho not only ready but 
anxious to Hook a fresh approach, which is the only way that they can 
secure benefits that will not turn out to be Illusory * If wo are to find 
a solution to this problem we all have a part to play, and perhaps 
some sacrifice to make management and workers and the spending 
Departments of tho Government. 

“ I am sure that no-one in this country wants to see our money 
steadily losing Its value or sterling going the way of ho many currencies 
in the past. If wo are to find a solution to such problems as these wo 
must at least have the courage in Government, In management, and 
tho trade unions to state them bluntly and to be prepared to discuss 
thorn fully and frankly with one another. 1 make no party point of 
this. If as a nation wo solve this problem, and wo can only solve lb 
together, there is no limit to tho achievements which could he oura 
\mder any Government, If we fall there is no Government of any 
Tarty that this country has to offer that can stand between us and a 
drab decline In all our fortunes. The Government has its role to play 
In grappling with Inflation, but no Government can solve the problem 
on Its own.” 

Out-turn for 1956-57. “ * Above the line ’ there was a surplus of 
£290 million, compared with an estimated surplus of £460 million, 
which Is to ho increased during tho year by £100 million as a result 
of savings on expenditure provided for in tho original Estimates, 

* Below tho line,’ however, the position has turned out rather 
differently. Total payments wore £836 million £185 million less than 
was estimated, whereas receipts wore only £3 million below the 
estimate. The deficit was thus only £621 million, compared with an 
estimated £803 million, 

” The main contribution to this saving was a substantial decline in 
the provision of capital for local authorities. Against an estimate of 
£220 million for this purpose, issues have had to be made of only 
£109 million. These figures i*efieot the successful application of sound 
financial principles to the capital expenditure of the local authorities. 
Tho authorities attract savings by borrowing tn the market as far as 
possible and they now pay the market price for their capital whether 
they raise it from the market or from the Exchequer, t shall press 
forward with this policy In the coming year. T realize that the market 
oannot meet all the requirements of tho local authorities, but I shall 
continue to roly on the sound judgment of the Public Works Loan 
Board to prevent any unnecessary demands on the Exchequer. 

“ Net Exchequer advances to the National Goal Board amounted 
to £2(5 million, £37 million below the estimate. This does not mean 
that the rate of Investment in coal was reduced, hut that the Board 
was able to finance rather more of its investment from its own 
resources. Last year's Finance Act provided that the Exchequer 
should supply tho capital needs of the other nationalized industries 
for the two years ending March 31, 1958. The Prime Minister esti- 
mated that In 1956-57 issues of some £350 million might bo required 
for this purpose. In the ©vent, £284 million has been advanced under 
tho Finance Act and £52 million under the new Transport (Hallway 
Finances) Act, making a total of £336 million for this group of 
industries [see 15438 A]. 

“ The out-turn can therefore he summed up as follows : Above the 
line there was a surplus of £290 million. Below the line the deficit was 
£621 million. Thus the overall Budget result which determined the 
amount of expenditure that had to be met by borrowing was a deficit 
of £331 million. 
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National Savings. “ If I felt disappointment on learning that the 
fruits of the tax gatherers had not quite come up to expectations, it 
was offset by tho knowledge that the National Savings Movement had 
had an exceptionally good year. In his Budget speech last year the 
Prime Minister improved and enlarged the whole range of National 
Savings and made a challenge to which it has risen nobl>. As a 
result, tho total of National Savings now stands at £6,240 million 
“•“£116 million more than a year ago. 


“ Both the Post Office Savings Bank and the Trustee Savings 
Banks did better than last year. But tlio major contributions to the 
net increase in savings wore made by tho new Savings Certificate and 
the Premium Savings Bond, Some people have boon suggesting that 
the Premium Savings Bond is a failure. That is a curious way to 
describe a security which, even aftor the first rush had subsided, has 
continued to bring in several million pounds a month And lot us see 
how those figures will look after tho monthly prize drawings start in 
June. It is quite clear wo shall need this help every bit as much in 
the coming year as in the past year. I am sure we shall got it. 

National Debt. “ The National Debt decreased by £34 million in 
total over tho year.” After giving details of tho past year’s borrow- 
ings, Mr. Thorneyeroft said : ” The effect of tho year’s operations 
has been a reduction of almost £600 million in the level of Treasury 
Bills outstanding. In other words, over tho year tbo total of tho 
National Debt was slightly reduced and there was a fairly substantial 
change from short-term to long-term borrowing.” 

Revenue Estimates for 1957-58. ” In some respects the prospects 
are encouraging. On tho basis of existing taxation Inland Be venue 
duties at £2,870 million are expected to yield £171 million more in 
tho coming year. From Income-tax we expect to collect £2,230 million 
-an increase of £116 million on last year, mainly owing to tho effect 
of increased wages and salaries. We also expect to get from Profits Tax 
an extra £60 million, mainly as a result of tho increase in tho rates 
made last year. Surtax, death duties, and stamp duties are estimated 
to produce about the same yield as last year. 

u Tho revenue from the Customs and Excise duties on tho existing 
basis of taxation is estimated at £2,150 million, compared with 
receipts of £2,101 million last year. None of the estimated yields 
shows a substantial rise or fall on lust year’s figures. I expect 
£93 million from motor vehicle duties, £2 million more than last year.” 


Tho estimate for non-tax rovonuo was £208 million, compared with 
£261 million last year, but under this heading one recoipt was not 
really rovonuo at all “ but merely a book* -keeping windfall,” viz., the 
interest of £37 million due last December on tho TJ.S. and Canadian 
loans, which was paid into a special account and was included in the 
charge for interest on debt in 1956-57. Agreement had since been 
reached with the IT.8. and Canadian Governments for the deferment 
of this interest payment (hco 15440 A], and aftor the U.S. Congress had 
ratified this agreement tho Interest would bo returned to the Exchequer 
from the special account. ” I am bound to include this £37 million in 
my estimate of miscellaneous revenue,” ho added, “ but I shall not 
regard this windfall as having any significance when I come to 
consider my Budget proposals.” 


** Altogether, revenue is estimated at £5,387 million— £229 million 
higher than last year’s yield.” 

Expenditure Estimates for 1957-58. - Exchequer Prospects on 
Existing Taxation Basis. “ I estimate total expenditure ‘above the 
line’ in 1957-68 at £4,827 million— £41 million loss than the actual 
out-turn for last year. Tho Consolidated Fund Services will require 
£757 million in tho coming year: £21 million less than last year’s 
estimate. This relief to tho Budget results largely from the fall in the 
short-term interest rates. On tho other hand, supply expenditure is 
estimated at a total of £4,070 million— £26 million more than last 
year’s out-turn. This increase is, of course, tho not effect of the big 
rise in civil expenditure, notably in social services and a reduction 
in defence expenditure, 

4 * if, therefore, existing taxation were to remain unchanged wo 
should have a total revenue estimated at £5,387 million against 
expenditure of £4,827 million, giving an estimated surplus ‘ above the 
lino ’ ot £560 million. This compares with an actual surplus last year 
of £200 million. 

« I expect the net total of expenditure * below the line * to be a 
littlo loss than the actual total last year. I estimate the needs of local 
authorities’ borrowing in tho coming year at £100 million. The Coal 
Board will need to make a larger call on the Exchequer in order to 
continue its investment progranuno, with net advances of £45 million, 
compared with £26 million last year. Issues to the other nationalized 
industries may amount to some £290 million, against which repay- 
ments of £14 million may bo expected, and £50 million is Hkelyto be 
required for tho Transport Commission under the Transport (Railways 
Finances) Act. Tho total net expenditure below the line is put at 
£587 million. 

“ Overall, therefore, remembering that on the fisting basis of 
taxation wo have an estimated surplus * above the line of £5 60 million 
the deficit— Unit Is, the not expenditure we may need <» ?“«* 
borrowing— will he £27 million next year, compared with £331 million 
in 1956-57, These figures are much better than at one time I thought 

they would ho. At any rate they could be a good deal worse. I would 

emphasize that the Improvement in the Budgetary position which 
the figures indicate has not been achieved just by luck. They are the 
outcome of considerable efforts by my two predecessors and recently 
by myself, with the co-operation and support of our colleagues, to 
keep the level of Government expenditure under control. 

The Chancellor then referred to the £1,420 miUioa required for 
Defence, which, as a result of the Defence policy review tee * 
was £79 million less than the original estimate and £105 million less 


than actual expenditure last year. “ On the civil side,” he continued, 
“ we are providing for expenditure of £2,650 million — that is, 
£189 million above tho Budget estimate of last year. This figure 
takes credit tor the £20 million which we expect to save this year by 
the new National Health Service contribution [see 15397 Al, but also 
provides for an additional £10 million on account of the agricultural 
price guarantees [see 15465 A], 

Need for Vigilance over Expenditure. “ During recent months wc 
have clipped and cut expenditure over a wide field, but we are still 
spending at a high level . . . Even after the changes we are making, 
the cost of the Social Services, at £1,677 million, will he £124 million 
more than the estimates of a year ago. Among thorn education, at 
£415 million, will he £63 million more, and the National Health 
Box vice, at £529 million, will be £28 million more. Exchequer grants 
to local rovonnos, at £105 million, will cost £21 million more. 

” If expenditure upon this scale is to be supportable, and certainly 
if there is to be any expansion of the Social Services, several things 
are necessary. The Government must be free to continue to study 
ways and moans of reducing costs without impairing the essential 
services themselves. Parliament must recognize that checks and 
limits must bo placed on the growth of even the most useful forms of 
spending. Indeed, public pressure for economy in all fields is the 
greatest help a Chancellor can have, and the country as a whole must 
recognize that the surest way to provide against the need for further 
distasteful economies is to increase the total of the national product 
out of which those services have to bo provided. Put simply, if we 
want to retain our Social Service State wo must earn it by our own 
efforts.” 

National Land Fund. Referring to the position of this Fund, which 
was created in tho 1946 Finance Act by Mr. Hugh Dalton, Mr. 
Thorneyeroft said : ** The intention was that much greater use 
should bo made of the power of the Inland Revenue to accept land 
in payment of estate duty. Mr. Dalton’s concept was, I think, an 
imaginative one, and we have developed it by taking power in 1953 
and 1956 to aocept workB of art in settlement of estate duty. But 
tho £50 million of securities with which the Fund began have by now 
grown, with accumulated interest, to a value at maturity of nearly 
£60 million. Tho Fund at present has an investment income of over 
£1.4 million a year. Its average expenditure since its creation has 
been less than £200,000 a year. In other words, its capital and its 
resources arc out of proportion to its likely expenditure. 

“ In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that the Public 
Accounts Committee has recommended that we should return part 
of this largo and growing balance to tho Exchequer. I am proposing 
to reduce the Fund’s capital to £10 million by cancelling some of the 
securities held in it. This will for a number of years suffice to meet 
all demands on the Fund under present poheies, which we mean to 
continue. This will, of course, have no effect upon tho Budget figures.” 

Economic Prospects for 1957-58. “What can and ought to be done 
in tho Budget dopends not only on issues of Exchequer arithmetic 
but also on the economic outlook for the coming year. I have every 
confidence that we can look forward to an increase in exports. World 
trade is growing, and our manufacturers have been making a strong 
effort to expand their markets abroad. Orders have been coming m 
at a high rate. There is wider appreciation of the opportunities for 
our goods in the vast North American market. Whether we shall this 
year expand or fall short of the increase of 6 per cent in the volume of 
exports achieved last year I cannot tell. It will depend on our ability 
to deliver the right goods at the right time and at a competitive price. 
I confidently hope for a substantial increase. Certainly the oppor- 
tunity to export must be the first and most important answer to 
complaints about stagnation. The condition of an expanding economy 
is that we should sell more abroad. Increased production on any 
other terms will merely increase our import hill. If we sell more 
abroad we shall aohieve not only our first objective, which is a larger 
trading surplus and an increase in our reserves, but our second, which 
is expansion at home upon a safe and sound basis.” 

Turning to consumption, the Chancellor said : “ Last year there 
was virtually no inorease in consumers* expenditure in real terms. 
Instead, there was a big inorease in personal saving and repayment of 
debt. Part of this was a temporary adjustment due to the pressure of 
credit. Once people have paid their debts they not unnaturally tend 
to buy more. The latest retail trade figures confirm this expectation. 
It seems likely, therefore, particularly in view of recent wage settle- 
ments, that there will be some increase in consumption this year. It 
would "be a stony-hearted economist who would altogether deplore 
this. The objective of production is, after all, consumption, but we 
must watch that we do not consume too much at the expense of other 
objectives vital to our economy. 

“ This brings me to investment. Of course, we have got to have a 
high investmeut economy. This is a condition of our survival. But 
people sometimes forget what a rapid increase there has been in 
investment. Since 1952 gross fixed investment has increased by 7 per 
cent a year, compared with a growth of just over 3 per cent a year in 
total national output. Thus year by year the proportion of our 
resources devoted to fixed investment has steadily increased. It 
was 12 per cent of the gross national product in 1947, 14 per cent in 
1951 and 16 per cent in 1956. 

*• True, some countries do more than this, just as we must ourselves 
seek the opportunity to do more. Let us, however, not forget that 
circumstances in other countries are often quite different to our own. 
Some have rapidly growing populations to provide for. Some have 
smaller defence burdens. On the whole, we have a good record in 
home investment. I wish that we had an equally good record of 
investment in gold and dollar reserves. 
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” At any rate m the coming year, ami indeed beyond, I see no sign 
of stagnation in investment. In the public Hoot or the plana designed 
for atomic energy, For non l t for transport, are largo. Tho problem 
posed by invoHtment plann for the basic and in pari, publicly-owned 
Hector of the economy in not in the main whether wo contemplate 
too little, but bow wo can manage to do ho much. And yet we arc 
right to do it. Ask any industrialist. Few would say that in thlH 
sector wo are guilty of being: overbold* We need more power, more 
steel, ami more transport facilities. Investment Hindi as this iH 
indeed vital to the economy of our country. 

“ Ab to the private sector itself, the rate of investment haw mounted 
wharply in the Urn last three years. Future plans vary. Some linns 
may wish to pause before making a further advance. But the pressure 
for capital on all sides certainly suggests to me that too hasty or too 
vigorous encouragement might well load us into just that over- 
extension of the economy which wo have boon at pains to correct 
and avoid. 

44 Investment is at a. high level. If wo can ensure that m both the 
basic and manufacturing Hectors it Is pushed quietly and steadily up 
over the years. If wo can do it in a volume and at a pace within our 
material and monetary resources, wo shall make a great contribution 
to our economy. But investment must be matched by savings. To 
spend too much too quickly, to watch inflation grow, to try to correct 
it by raising taxes and restricting credit -this is a sequence of events 
tempting to embark upon but to be avoided at all costs.” 

Bumming up the economic outlook, the Chancellor forecast expan- 
sion in exports, some increases in consumption, and probably a slight 
increase in fixed investment as well. “ Thus there is a fair promise of 
renewed growth this year,” ho said, adding : “It must be remem- 
bered that our first objective is the earning of a surplus on overseas 
ourront account substantially larger than that of recent years in order 
to build ux> the reserves, to repay borrowing, to finance overseas 
investment, and to provide for further drawings by the holders of 
sterling balances. Wo need this not only for our own security as a 
trading nation, but also to honour our commitments as a world 
banker. Wo hold, after all, the reserves of many other countries 
within the Commonwealth and outside It, and are the centre of the 
sterling system on which ho much of world trade in based. 

** After making full allowance for the factors 1 have mentioned 1 
see some grounds for cheerfulness. As 1 see it, the temperature of the 
economy lias boon brought down to u more normal level by our 
disln ilation ary policies in the last 18 months. Resources appear to bo 
at least adequate to the demand on thorn. It is reasonable to hope for 
further substantial export gains.” 

Monetary Policy. - Continuance of Credit Restrictions. ” In this 
task the banks and the Exchequer have their part to play. So far us 
the Exchequer Is concerned, we must, clearly continue witli our efforts 
to influence the monetary system by the maintenance of a satisfactory 
Budget balance, by vigorous National Savings, and by full uso of 
market opportunities for funding,” The monetary measures available 
are really : Bank Rate and the rest of the interest rate structure ; 
measures connected with Exchequer financing and open market 
operations ; and the specific controls over credit exorcised through 
the Capital Issues Committee and the statutory restrictions on 
hire-purchase. Continued use has been made of those measures 
during the past year, and wo can claim that they have boon by no 
means ineffective In chocking inflation, 

44 But . . . those measures would not have boon as effective as they 
have'boon without the active co-operation of the banks in restricting 
credit. Given the practical limits to the monetary pressure that 
could bo brought to bear on bank liquidity, it has boon necessary for 
the Government to inform the bankers from time to time of the 
continuing need for credit restriction and to ask them to respond to 
the national need. My predecessor mot representatives of the banking 
organizations last July and they undertook to moot tho Chancellor's 
wishes and tho national needs ... I think the figures showed that, 
desplto some recent increases in advances, tho banks have lived up to 
their undertaking to do so. Over tho year to Fob. 20, 1057, advances 
to customers other than the nationalized industries showed a not 
increase of $25 million on a total of $2,000 million. But the detailed 
flguros reveal big inoroases in bank oooommodatlon for just those 
industries that play tho leading part in the export drive and provide 
tho national economy with itw basic services, offset on tho other>siclo 
by substantial reductions in tho -credit given for leas essential purposes. 
Thus, in spite of rising costs and heavy demands, the banks havo 
succeeded both in keeping tho total volume of bank credit in chock 
and in distributing it in accordance with national needs. 

44 It seemed to mo appropriate beforo opening this Budget to discuss 
the credit situation with representatives of the banking organizations 
and to indicate to thorn tho directions in which I nood their continued 
co-operation. They were forewarned when on Fob. 7 last I said that 
the change in Bank Rato was 4 not a signal for bankers or others 
controlling the souroos of finance to relax credit or to ease restrictions 
on lending.* That statement holds good. Tho bankers cannot bo 
expeotod to welcome such a statement, implying, as it does, a con- 
tinued restriction on their enterprise and competition. But they 
recognize it as an unpleasant necessity, and I am glad to say that they 
have renowed their assurance that they will continuo to maintain 
a restrictive attitude towards advances and will be particularly 
critical towards advances for the loss essential purposes. 

“ I recognize that some increase in the level of advances may result 
from the provision of bank finance for purposes of the highest priority. 
I am confident, however, that the banks will keep credit within 
bounds by their vigilance over the whole field and by strict control 
pyer lending tor purposes that are not of first importance to the 


national economy. 1 cannot say for how long thin effort will be 
necessary, but I intend to keep in close tout'll with tho banks through 
the customary channels in order to moot tholr desire to respond 
promptly to the national needs. 

Tighter Bank Credit Control by Capital Issues Committee, M 1 also 
intend to support t ho bankers’ efforts bv a change in the arrangements 
for tho statutory control over borrowing exorcised by tho Treasury 
on the advice of the Capital Issues < lommittee. 

” The banks are aware that, notwithstanding the statutory 
exemption of borrowings made in the ordinary course of business, 
bank advances should not in general be made for capita! expenditure. 
Accordingly, it has been, and will continue to be, their practice to 
treat all applications from their customers for bank credit to finance 
investment In buildings, plant, and other fixed capital as not being in 
the ordinary course of business and therefore as requiring Treasury 
consent under the Control of Borrowing Order, in December, 1953, 
tho Capital Issues Committee were asked to ('online their attention 
to the purpose of such loans, leaving tho terms to tho discretion of the 
banks. T have decided to do away with that limitation and 1 propose 
to reinstate the previous practice by which the Committee also 
concern themselves with the need for bank finance and tho period of 
such borrowing. 

“ l must ornphoHizc that my reason For wishing to restrict bank 
finance for such purpose's is not that mi overdraft would bo com- 
mercially unsound the bankers, not the Treasury, must remain the 
judge of that - but because of tho danger that long-term investment 
financed from bunk credit may add to the volume of investment 
without a corresponding increase in real savings. That. Is why I have 
to-day written to Lord Konnot to ask the Capital Issues Committee 
that, in addition to examining tho purposes of such borrowing, they 
should also consider whether hank overdraft is tho appropriate 
method of finance. 1 havo asked that they should not recommend 
consent, however good tho purpose of tho loan, unless they are 
satisfied, either that there are exceptional features In the ease which 
make it impossible for the applicant to raise the loan from non- 
banking sources, or that tho proposed bank hum is a strictly temporary 
and Hhort bridging operation pending the completion of funding 
arrangements. By this means I am hopeful that control over credit 
will be maintained. But the very foot that those arrangements have 
io be made is evidence that tho monetary machine is working under 
groat difficulties. 

Committee of Inquiry Into Monetary and Credit System. **1 think 
there is general agreement uh to tho objectives of moneta ry policy. 
This country dlands determined to maintain a fixed ami stable 
exchange rate. The primary requisite for this is that wo shall ho able 
and determined to avoid Inllatlou at home. Equally it is also agreed 
policy to avoid slumps and severe unemployment, If these perils 
should again confront us. These objectives are not open to question. 
But there are tho widest differences of opinion among those best 
qualified in this difficult field about how to attain them. These 
differences havo little or nothing to do with political opinions. 
Examples of the various schools of thought are to he found right, loft, 
and centre. 

44 We havo In- tho Macmillan Report an authoritative exposition of 
tho system m it worked before 1931. But the problem then was how 
to find a way to pump more credit into the system. That Is not, to 
say the least, our main anxiety this afternoon. Moreover, much also 
has changed in this field since 1931, The problems of Exchequer 
finance, Including the management, of the vast, debt ho largely a 
legacy of wartime years, are altogether different In scale, There have 
also boon considerable changes In the structure of the banks* assets, 
making them less susceptible to monetary pressure. Much changes in 
conditions havo boon widely recognized both in this House and 
outside, and for this reason suggestions for a Committee of Inquiry 
have boon canvassed for tho past year or more. Mr, Macmillan 
considered thorn carefully last Hprlng. Ho heard tho views expressed 
to him by a small deputation led by Hlr Robert Boothby. lie con- 
sidered at that time that an inquiry would he premature until wo had 
more experience of tho application of Bank Rato and of tho credit 
4 squoozo.* 

44 In tho last two months I have Considered tho matter afresh ... 1 
havo now decided, after consultation with the Bank of England and 
with its full agreement, that’ the stage 1ms been reached when an 
inquiry should prove useful and constructive. A committee will 
theroforo bo set up with tho terms of reference : ‘To inqxdrc into the 
working of tho monetary and credit system and to make recom- 
mendations.* 

44 Tho inquiry will be primarily directed to reviewing Hie working 
of tho system in tho conditions of to-day, taking particularly into 
account tho groat Influence now exerted upon it by the public finances 
and tho need to maintain a high level of savings and investment. It 
will bo oonoernod with the achievement of the host possible system of 
money and credit while observing to the full the international 
obligations in tho matter of tho exchange rate, and in other matters, 
which H.M. Government have asstuned and have every intention 
to honour. Lord RadcUffe has consented to serve os chairman and 
tho names of the other members will be announced os soon as the 
appointments havo boon completed. 

Taxation Policy. “ Having thus as It were both guarded my fiank 
upon tho credit front and set In hand a study of our future strategy in 
these matters, I can turn f rom monetary policy to fiscal considerations 
and consider to what extent and in what direction I can properly 
reduce taxation, haying regard to the state of tho economy as a 
whole * , , 
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“ The fact that our economic prospects cannot ho assessed in 
advance with precision docs not lesson my responsibility for exorcising 
tho best judgment I can in the light of the information and forecasts 
available to mo. In this part of my task at least 1 have not beon 
lacking in advice Words of caution from some and of encouragement 
from others have been falling on my ears for weeks past. 

** Let mo say at ouco that I reject the extremes of both opinions 
which have been urged upon me. I reject unequivocally the view that 
the solo duty of a Chancellor is to remove taxation at. whatever risk 
to tho economy and without regard to tho consequent inflation that 
would certainly result. That is tho language of irresponsibility. 
Actions of that character might conceivably buy from the undis- 
cerning a momentary popularity. It would indeed bo tho easiest 
possible task for any Chancellor to boost homo consumption and 
investment at tho cost of lower exports, of higher imports, and a 
thumping oxtornal deficit. It is, however, a, policy in which I should 
be prepared myself to play no part whatovor. 

“ Nevertheless I must fairly say that tho other extremo of opinion 
contains elements of almost equal folly. I personally do not share the 
view of fclioHO who appear to consider that high rates of taxation will 
of themselves provide a sovereign remedy to all our ilia. They are 
rather a reduction of an overstretched economy. The answer to an 
overstretched economy is not to tax it but to relax it. 

“ A satisfactory feature of tho present Budget figures is tho very 
groat improvement in tho overall Budget position compared with the 
out-turn for tho past year. With a groat deal of effort and through 
restraint of expenditure wo have eased the problem of financing the 
public outlay. We have thus carved out some kind of opportunity 
now — not next year but now- -to make at least a modest start 
towards a reduction in the burden of taxation which presses so 
heavily upon tho people of this country. 

“ I cannot do much more today than to chart a pattern of progress, 
to place a few directing arrows upon it, and to take one or two firm 
steps along their paths. Those arrows point, to what I boliovc to be 
our necessary and desirable goals. 

u First, greater industrial eilleicnoy and competitiveness. Our 
industries must bo given greater opportunities to compete more 
successfully in world markets. 

“ Second, the provision of bettor incentives and opportunities for 
initiative and effort. 

** Third, tho easing of tho pressure of tho tax system where this 
hears most hardly on individuals and families. 

** In sum, I seek to create conditions in which our economic future, 
collective and personal, is seen by all to he worth striving for and 
saving for. 

u l must emphasize ouco more that tho general pattern of my 
Budget must bo dictated by tho need to place and keep our oxtornal 
position on a really sound footing. Therefore the room for manoeuvre 
is limited. But there is still room for some manoeuvre and wo must 
try to use It wisely. 1 judge that, against the background of a Budget, 
so nearly balanced overall, l can properly roduoo tho burden of 
taxation by a figure of around J5100 million. This will leave us with 
a much bigger surplus than that realized last year, and an overall 
deficit that can bo covered by real savings.” 

Entertainments Duty. - Television Licence Fee. After recalling that 
during tho debates on tho Finance Bill last year Mr. Macmillan had 
given an assurance that ho would, in the course of tho year, undertake 
a comprehensive review of tho whole structure of the duty, Mr. 
Thornoyeroft wept on : “ When I succeeded him as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer I continued his work. I now have a number of proposals 
to make. Tills duty now brings in about £40 million a year. There 
can bo no question of abandoning a yield of this order of magnitude. 
Entertainment is not in itself an unreasonable object of taxation, and 
T must obviously continue to look to the patrons of entertainment Cor 
a substantial amount of revenue which I should otherwise have to 
collect In some different ways. 

44 On tho other hand, there have beon many changes sinoo the duty 
was introduced in 1910, and Indeed slnco it was last revised in 1954. 
Borne forms of entertainment are expanding. As they expand they 
affect the profit of the other typos. In particular, television has In 
recent years grown to be a powerful competitor with other enter- 
tainments, and I have had to consider whether it is bearing a share 
of taxation comparable with its rivals. I have not overlooked the 
fact that anyone who buys a television sot pays a substantial amount 
of purchase tax upon it. But there Is no tax on its use comparable 
with tho tax on tho admission price to a cinema. 

“ I am satisfied that a fairer balance in the taxation of these 
competitive entertainments is dceirablo. I accordingly propose that 
an Excise duty of £1 should ho levied on each combined television and 
radio licence, which at present costs £3, There will, of oourso, be 
appropriate rates for tho comparatively few cases where television 
liconces are issued at something different from the standard charge. 
This now duty will not, of course, apply to licences for sound reception 
only. It will operate from Ang. 1, and I estimate that it will yield 
$6 million in this financial year and £8 million in a full year. 

“ As to tho rest of tho Entorlainmchfcs Duty, this duty is at present 
charged under three scales. The highest scale applies to the cinemas, 
which in 1950-57 contributed some £34 million out of the total 
revenue of about £40 million a year . . . Tho lowest scale applies to 
theatres and ether living stage entertainments, while sports are 
charged at intermediate rates. No-ono has pretended for some time 
that the present arrangements for the duty are logical or satisfactory. 
After hearing a good deal of advice and considering with great care 
all the arguments that have been advanced by the many interests 
concerned, I have come to the following conclusions : 


“ First, I propose that the living ihoatre should be freed from duty 
altogether. Tho cost of this, including certain other entertainments at 
present charged under tho first scale, will be £2£ million. 

“ Secondly, I propose that all sports should be freed from duty 
altogether. This, with other entertainments charged under the 
second scale, will cost the revenue £3 i million. 

" Thirdly, I propose that the cinemas should be relieved of duty to 
the extent of about £6 h million. I propose to achieve this by substi- 
tuting a much simpler scale for the present complicated scheme. The 
new scale will be 50 per cent of the amount by which the total 
admission price exceeds lid. 

“ The exemption m favour of indoor entertainments m rural areas 
will continue to bo necessary to cover cinemas in such areas, and I 
propose to widen its scope by raising the population limit from 2,000 
to 3,000. In this way it will be possible to help a number of villages 
and rural areas which are withm the purpose of tho exemption but 
which are not, a,t picscnt, within the letter. 

v * These changes in entertainments duty will operate from May 5 
and will cost £121 million in a full year, or £11£ million this year 
The not cost, allowing for the extra revenue from the television duty, 
will bo £14 i million m a full year and £5 milli on tins year ... 

Taxation of Overseas Trade Companies. “ Tho second major 
commitment which I inherited was an undertaking to consider the 
taxation of U.K. companies that carry on business overseas. Such 
companies, when they are controlled and managed m this country, 
have to pay tax at our very high rates on their profits earned abroad, 
subject to a set-off against tho TJ K. tax bill for similar taxes paid 
overseas. This position has been much criticized over many years on 
tho ground that the U.K. concern trading m an overseas country 
whore tax rates are lower than ours is at a disadvantage as compared 
with local competitors. It was fully reviewed by the Royal Com- 
mission under Lord Radchffe’s chairmanship which reported in 1955. 
The Commission put forward a novel idea for dealing with the problem, 
which 1 propose in substance to adopt. 

“ The idea is that our law should recognize as entitled to special tax 
treatment a class of Overseas Trade Corporations. Broadly speaking, 
those will bo U.K. companies controlled and managed from this 
country but having all their actual trading operations abroad. 
Concerns that qualify as Overseas Trade Corporations will be exempted 
from income-tax and profits tax on their trading profits earned 
abroad. 

“ Of course, when thoy pay dividends or other distributions to 
shareholders out of those trading profits, those dividends will he liable 
to U.K. income-tax; and if they are received by a U.K. company, to 
profits tax also. In appropriate cases there would, of course, he 
relief for taxes paid abroad. 

44 Tho companies to bo covered . . . will include those wholly 
engaged overseas in mining, oil-winning, agriculture, manufacture 
and processing, public utilities, and distribution. I do not propose to 
include shipping, since I am proposing to deal with the industry in a 
different way. Nor do I propose tho inclusion of financial activities 
such as bonking and insurance, since I do not think they could 
properly bo brought within tho underlying conception of tho scheme. 

“ I must also give some precision to the proposed treatment of 
selling activities overseas. The Royal Commission contemplated that 
some Overseas Trade Corporations would be the exporting side of 
U.K. manufacturing businesses which would obtain merchandise 
from the U.K. and send it overseas for sale there. We must, however, 
bo careful that this now relief has no possible suggestion of an export 
subsidy about it, and the legislation will make it clear that, to qualify 
as Overseas Trade Corporations, concerns dealing in U.K. goods must 
buy those goods * free on board * at a U.K. port at the price appro- 
priate to a transaction between independent persons. Thus only 
profits arising from that point onwards which can be seen to flow 
from selling activities outside this country will come within the 
exemption. 

“ There doubtless are some concerns which already have all their 
trading operations outside this country and can qualify as Overseas 
Trade Corporations immediately. But there are also many mixed 
businesses with their operations partly here and partly overseas. To 
secure tho benefit of my proposals such concerns will have to * hive 
off ' their overseas business into a separate company that fulfils the 
conditions for qualification as an Overseas Trade Corporation. 

The legislation to put through a major reform of this kind will 
inevitably be long and complicated ... As well as a dose definition of 
this new class of corporation there will clearly have to be provisions 
defining distributions' that are to be taxable and the mothod of 
dealing with them, and possibly safeguards against abuse. 

“ I believe these proposals to be a justifiable reform in our tax 
system and a legitimate help to companies that plough back their 
profits overseas in competition with those who operate under easier 
tax laws. Many of them operate m Commonwealth countries and in 
tho Colonies. Under the impetus of this reform more may well do so. 
As things stand at present a British company engaged in such over- 
seas operations may be at a serious disadvantage compared with its 
competitors. We must seek to remove these disadvantages. Moreover, 
under the existing law any such British company is a somewhat 
tempting object for a take-over bid by foreign buyers, who can often 
base their offer upon a future tax position more favourable than would 
be open to any British bidder. 

M Although the remission of the tax will represent an intitial loss to 
the balance of payments, these proposals are a step towards more 
investment, more trade, and more exports. I am confident that this 
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Is a sound measure which will bring- us increasing rewards in future 
years. The cost to the Ho venue will not be negligible. I cannot, of 
course, give precise figures, but 1 estimate the cost at £25 million this 
year and something over £35 million next year/’ 

Purchase Tax. Announcing the reduction of the tax rate from 30 
per cent to 15 per cent for domestic kitchenware and tableware, 
cutlery, certain furniture, and iloor coverings, the Chancellor said : 
“ It is designed to benefit the ordinary householder, and in particular 
those families with low incomes who may fail to derive advantage 
from taxation relief in other fields. The concessions which I propose 
will bo of help in the home and especially porluipH to those sotting up 
houBe for the first time . . . Thoso changes will operate as from 
to-morrow ; their cost will bo about £18 million this year and about 
£24 million in a full your. I believe that this will not only bo welcomed 
by consumers but will be of help to a number of British industries 
affected . . . ” 

Petrol Duty. 44 When the additional duty of Is. a gallon was 
imposed on petrol and certain other light oils last December,*’ the 
Chancellor said, 44 it was made clear that the extra duty was tem- 
porary. In fact the Act lays down that it is to bo removed not later 
than one month after the end of rationing of all the products liable 
to the duty. But wo do not want to continue it any longer than wo 
must. Although our oil supplies are not yet back to normal, they 
have improved sufficiently to justify the removal of the additional 
duty. I have therefore approved the issue of a Treasury Order under 
which the duty will ho restored to the former rate of 2s, (Id. a, gallon 
for light oil and deev dellverod from the refinery or bonded storage 
from 6 p.m. this evening ... In the immediate future this wilt moan a 
definite loss of revenue. On the other hand, as soon as rationing 
comes to an end —and we do not know when (hat will he -the yield 
of the duty will Increase. It is impossible therefore to calculate the 
cost of the reduction of duty, but the least figure T can put on it is 
£10 million.’ 

Import Dufies. Mr. Thorneycroft said that he proposed (a) to con- 
tinue the Customs duty of £4 a evvt. on imported hops which would 
otherwise expire on Aug. 15 ; (f>) to introduce a provision to simplify 
the admin istmtivo arrangements for levying duty on imported 
articles in respect of dutiable Ingredients. 

Furthermore, ho would proposo in the Finance Bill to give statu- 
tory effect to the now trade agreement with Australia which was 
signed in February, 

Estate Duty, Turning to certain proposals for strengthening the 
tax code, Mr. Thorneycroft said : “ The first concerns the estate 
duty that is levied when a gift is made within live years before death. 
At present the law gives rise to anomalies and lends itself to avoidance 
devices. One devices sometimes known as * the disappearing trick,* 
takes advantage of the fact that no duty is payable if the property 
given awa3 r — for example, a security due for early redemption has 
ceased to exist before the death of the donor, oven if he dies within 
five years of making the gift. I propose to put a stop to these devices 
and generally to rectify the anomalies that arise under the present 
law.” 

Investment Allowance. " My second [proposal] concerns the 
investment allowance. Under the law as it stands there might hi 
certain circumstances bo a legal claim to two investment allowances 
for the same asset. This (dearly should be stopped ...” 

Continuing, the Chancellor referred to Mr. Macmillan’s suspension 
of the 20 per cent investment allowances in February, 1950, in all 
but certain special oases, and declared ; “ It will, I think, bo clear to 
lion. Members who followed my earlier remarks about investment 
that I do not consider the time has come to restore these alio wan cos. 
But there is one exception. Strong representations have been made 
to mo in the ease of the shipping industry. This industry is indeed In 
a special position. It Is faced with severe competition In a world 
market, often from ships sailing under Tings of eon venienee* with small 
tax liabilities. It finds it increasingly difficult to build up finance for 
the replacement of its ships when they become obsolete. 

“ It has been suggoatod that I should give to shipping some 
specially favourable depreciation allowances which would enable the 
owners to build up, while a ship was operating, tax-free reserves 
against Its eventual replacement. Much as I appreciate the problems 
of the shipping industry T cannot agroo to do that, I have therefore 
looked for alternatives . Thor© are clearly very real difficulties in 
giving any spooial tax relief to a selected industry, for inevitably the 
question arises whore to draw the lino. 

14 Thero is, however, alroacly In existence one form of special relief 
to the shipping industcy~--namoly, the 20 per cent investment allow- 
ance which it was allowed by my predecessor to retain last year. 
After careful thought I have reached the conclusion that as a recogni- 
tion of its unique position I can incroa.se that allowanoe. I propose, 
therefore, that the investment allowanoe for capital expenditure on 
the construction of now ships shall bo increased to 40 per cent as 
regards expenditure becoming due and payable after to-day. 

“ This will cost nothing this year but tlio cost will riso to £114 mil- 
lion in a full year. I must repeat that this Is a. unique stop for a. 
unique industry which is the life-Hno of our country, and I must be 
rigid in my attitude to any requests by other industries for similar 
treatment. Capital expenditure on scientific research and approved 
fuel -saving equipment, which at present qualifies for the Investment 
allowance, will continue to enjoy the present rate. 

Income Tax Concessions to Old People. “ Many people have for 
long held the view that our tax system Is too hard on elderly folk 
living on comparatively small incomes . . , but we must not forget the 
many younger people with no greator incomes . . . One has, therefore, 
to hold a fair balance between the old and the young. 


44 1 am sufficiently impressed by the ease of the old to feel that 1 
should take some action this year. X propose that there shall bo two 
special income-tax exemption limits for the old ; an exemption limit 
of £250 for single persons over 05 mid of £400 for married couples 
where either husband or wife is over 05. In each ease a marginal 
provision for incomes slightly over the limit, will be necessary. 

4 ‘ As a second step, 1 propose an improvement, In the ‘ age relief ' 
arrangements. People over 05 with a, total income of not more than 
£000 have the whole Income treated as earned Income whatever its 
Noureo, and relatively small Investment incomes from savings bear no 
more tax than pensions. I propose that the income limit for age relief 
shall l)e increased from £(100 to £700. 

44 The two proposals will cost £21 million this year and £41 million 
in a full year. 

Child Allowance. 4 ‘ In a period when the amount of tax relief is 
limited, I believe that public opinion would favour a policy which 
concentrated Homowhat upon the problems of the family. At present, 
relief Is given as a fiat rate allowance of £100 for each child that 
qualities. I have been examining the problem in the knowledge that 
children, particularly if they continue In full-time education, cost 
more as they grow older. This is true both for the parent who pays 
foes and for the many parents who, while not paying fees, make 
considerable sacrifices to keep a, boy or girl at school or University 
who could otherwise have boon contributing to the joint family 
income. 

“ I propose, therefore, that the child allowance shall remain at £100 
for children under 12 ; but that it shall be increased to £125 uh from 
the year in which the child becomes 12 and that there shall be a 
further Increase to £150 as from the year In which the child becomes 
17. A child above the age of 10 . , . ranks for allowance only if he or 
she is receiving full-time education or full-time training as an appren- 
tice. 

44 These increases, which are rather different from the proposals of 
the Royal Commission, will apply irrespective of the amount of the 
parent's Income. The father of the boy or girl who has won a scholar- 
ship to a grammar school or university will qualify, as well as the 
father who chooses to educate his child at hlH own expense. I propose 
no change in the limit of child’s Income of £85 that disqualifies u 
parent, from receiving a, child allowance. The cost of these proposals 
is £144 million this year and £17 4 million Inn fall year. 

Surtax. 14 With this proposal for an Improved income-tax child 
allowance I associate another reform. This is tn the field of surtax 
and also stems from a recommendat ion of the Royal Commission. It, 
too, Is based upon tlio proposition that the responsibilities of marriage 
can ho costly. The Royal Commission recommended that the starting 
point for surtax should vary as between single persons, married 
couples, and married couples with children. They suggested reducing 
the starting point, for a single person to £1,500, leaving the married 
couple to start at £2,000, and increasing the start tng point of £2,000 
by £100 for each qualifying child. 

44 T do not propose to reduce the surtax starting point - which Is 
still where it was in 1920 for anybody, and I shall leave the single 
person at. £2,000, I think, however, that there is n, good ease for some 
variation for the others. I propose that the ordinary Income-tax 
personal allowances other than the single allowance - he, the married 
allowance, the child allowance, and the housekeeper and dependent 
relative allowance - Htmll run for surtax as well as for income-tax. 

44 Thus the surtax starting point for a married couple will become 
£2,100. For couples with children It will, in accordance with the 
proposal that I have just, made on the child allowances, vary with 
the children’s ages. For example in a family with two children, on© 
aged 10 and the other 14, the starting point for surtax under the new 
arrangements will be £2,325, but that will apply ns from 1957-58, the 
year now starting, the surtax for which is payable on Jan. I, 1959. t 
propose, however, that the change shall apply to the surtax payable on 
Jan. 1, 1958, in respect of 1950-57, Hinee that year Is already past, 
tho child allowance to be taken into account will, of course, be the 
present fiat rate of £100. 

44 This change will cost £6 million this year and £9 ! million In a 
full year. 

Earned Income Relief, “ Our objective is opportunity and expan- 
sion. A tax system which offers tho minimum Inducement to thoso 
with tho maximum responsibility is inconsistent with this aim. This 
criticism has particular force round about the £2,000 level of Income. 
Yet this figure of £2,000 and upward represents the Income range of 
the very men whoso activities and decisions do most to determine our 
rate of economic expansion, In their hands rests for good or 111 much 
of the future of tho national economy. In penalising them, the nation 
penalises itself, 

44 In few countries in the world Js there loss Incentive to increased 
effort after the £2,000 figure has boon passed. The fact that the 
earned Income relief stops at £2,025, while surtax at 2s, In the pound 
starts at £2,000 moans that on ©very extra pound of earned income at, 
say, £1,900, 0s. 7d. is paid in tax, while on every extra pound of 
earned income at £2,025, 10s. 6d. goes In tax. And after that point 
tho graduation continues to be very steep indeed. Undoubtedly the 
right way to tackle this Is to apply to Incomes above £2,000 the same 
kind of relief as that applied to Incomes below £2,000. The Royal 
Commission proposed that tho present earned income relief at two- 
ninths of the income should continue from £2,025 to £2,500, and that 
a smaller relief at one -ninth should be given for the band of income 
from £2,500 to £3,000. 
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u I agree with the idea underlying the Boyal Commission's proposal 
but 1 am disposed to carry it a good deal further. There are salaries 
well above the .453,000 maximum suggested by the Royal Commission 
which, without any doubt, are wholly the reward, and tho well 
deserved reward, of some of the work most vital to our country. 1 
think that it is right that such income should be treated for tax 
purposes differently from investment incomes of the same amount. 
1 have accordingly decided to extend tho two-nmtliR earned income 
allowance from the present limit of £2,000 up to .-€4,000 and thereafter 
at one-ninth up to £10,000. (Tho precise figures will for technical 
reasons vary a few pounds on either side of those levels). 

“ Even after these changes the effective rate of tax on total earned 
income for a single man will range from about a quart or at £2,000 to 
over a half at £10,000. These proposals will at least ensure that of 
every extra nine pounds earned, two pounds will go into tho pocket of 
tho earner free of the ordinary incidence of income-tax (though not 
of surtax) up to £4,000 and one pound after that until £10,000 is 
reached. 

** These changes will cost £1 7 million this year and £24 1 million in a 
full year. A reform of this kind has boon long overdue. We are 
determined that in the society which we seek to croato there should 
always be room at the top. There must bo rewards there too. 

Conclusion. “ Tho tax reliefs which I have proposed amount in 
total to £98 million in 1 957-58 and to about £130 million in a full year. 
About a quarter of this total relief will take tho form of assistance 
to our import trading operations overseas ; about a quarter will tako 
the form of additional incentives to those whoso efforts are of parti- 
cular importance to the expansion of the economy ; about another 
quarter will give some measure of relief from the burden of indirect 
taxation and will thus help those outHido tho range of direct, taxation. 
Tho remainder is designed to give some general easement of the tax 
burden, including something for the old, but concentrating on those 
who arc socking to educate their children for tho opportunities 
ahead. 

«* Having made these remissions of taxation, I am loft with a 
surplus * above tho line’ of £402 million and an overall deficit of 
£125 million. On those figures 1 think it will bo agreed that tho 
Budget is making a striking contribution towards tho strengthening 
of our balance of payments and tho stability of tho economy, Even 
after the tax remissions which 1 have proposed, and allowing for the 
windfall from the interest on tho dollar loans, the surplus ‘above the 
lino ’ is nearly a third bigger than the actual surplus last year. At the 
same timo, the overall deficit is reduced to little more than half that 
of last year. T am satisfied that such a deficit will he amply covered 
by small savings and other noil-inflationary methods of finance. We 
have cut spending and reduced taxes. Wo must oarvo out even 
greater opportunities for tho years which lie ahead.” 

As pointed out by the Chancellor, the estimated effect of the 
taxation changes will be as follows : (a) extension of earned 
income relief : a loss of £17,000,000 in 1957-58 and £24,500,000 
in a full year ; (6) increase in child allowances ; a loss of 
£14,500,000 in 1957-58 and £17,500,000 in a full year; (c) 
higher income exemption limit for old people: a loss of 
£1,500,000 in 1057-58 and £2,500,000 in a full year; ( d ) 
increase in income limit for age relief : a loss of £750,000 in 
3957-58 and £1,750,000 in a full year; (e) application of 
personal allowance to Surtax : a loss of £0,000,000 in 1957-58 
and £9,750,000 in a full year ; (/) exemptions of “ overseas 
trade corporations ” from Income and Prolits Tax : a loss of 
£25,000,000 in 1957-58 (i.e. £20,000,000 Income Tax and 
£5,000,000 Profits Tax) and £85,000,000 in a full year ; (g) 
higher investment allowance for new ships : a negligible loss 
in 1957-58, £7,000,000 in 1958-59, and £11,500,000 in later 
years ; (h) abolition of petrol duty surcharge : a loss of 
£10,000,000 in 1957-58 and nil thereafter; (i) changes in 
Entertainments Duty : a loss of £11,200,000 in 1957-58 and 
£12,200,000 in a full year ; ( j ) increase in Television licence : a 
gain of £0,800,000 in 1957-58 and £8,000,000 in a full year ; 
Tk) Purchase Tax reductions : a loss of £18,000,000 in 1957-58 
and £24,000,000 in a full year. Total net loss : £97,050,000 in 
1957-58 and £180,700,000 in a full year. 

The Budget led to a firmer tendency in sterling, the sterling- 
dollar rate closing ou April 9 at $2.78 and on April 10 at 
$2.79 1 J r — its highest level since March 27. 

National Savings. 

The National Savings Committee announced on April 7 that 
net national savings in the financial year ended March 81, 1957, 
amounted to £11 9, 548, 000— the best result since 1947-48, and 
comparing with a net outflow of £85,118,000 in 1955-50 and a 
net gain of £60,888,000 m 1954-55. Allowing for accrued 
interest of £180,818,000 (against £180,269,000 in 1955-56) and 
for interest paid out on certificates of £94,812,000 (£51,125,000), 
the total sum invested was increased during 1956-57 by 
£155,049,000 (£44,026,000) to a new peak of £0,240,000,000. 

The Committee stated that the improved result had been 
largely brought about by increased sales of Savings Certificates 
of the tenth, issue introduced in August 1956, and the receipt 
of £65,000,000 from Premium Bond sales, with no adverse 


effect on other forms of national savings, and so far with 
negligible encashments. Another factor contributing to the 
improvement was the strengthening of the Savings Banks by 
the exemption from Income Tax of the first £15 of interest. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Financial Times - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. 1956-57 Budget, 14821 A ; Supple- 
mentary Estimates, 25397 A; 1956-57 Revenue and 
Expenditure, 15462 A ; Reductions in Government 
Expenditure, 15216 A 5 Bank Credit, 15046 A.) 

Note. The tables below show the amount of income fax and 
surtax (if any) payable on specimen incomes. They give the tax 
payable after deduction of personal allowances, married allowances, 
child allowances and other earned income relief. 
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Married Couples with one Child. 
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Married Couples with two Children. 
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1.267 

1,250 

166 

166 

144 

123 

5,000 

2,199 

1,897 

1,876 

1,855 



Married Couples with three Children. 





All earned income ft 


All earned income f± 



Three children 



Three children 



Not 

Over 

Over 



Not 

Over 

Over 



over 

11 to 

16 



over 

11 to 

16 



11 

16 




11 

16 


800 

12 

12 

— 

— 

2,000 

371 

371 

339 

307 

900 

30 

30 

12 

1 

2,500 

631 

546 

515 

483 

1,000 

51 

51 

31 

13 

3,000 

906 

764 

732 

700 

1,250 

123 

123 

92 

66 

4,000 

1,506 

1,250 

1,218 

1,186 

1,500 

206 

206 

174 

142 

5,000 

2,156 

1,832 

1,800 

1,769 


* Age Relief. — -Where the taxpayer (or his wife, if any) is over 65 
and his total income does nob oxceed £700 (£600 for 1956-57) age 
relief is given ; this reduces the tax payable to that chargeable on the 
earned income scale. Where the total income exceeds £700, marginal 
relief is given so that the full tax on the investment income scale is 
not payable until the marginal relief runs out. 

t Age Exemption. — Where the taxpayer is over 65 and his total 
income does not exceed £250 (£400 for a married person without 
children) no tax is payable for 1957-58. Where the total income 
slightly exceeds £250 (or £400) marginal relief is given so that the fuU 
tax is not payable until the marginal relief runs out. 

t The increases in child allowance for older children have been 
taken into account in these figures only for Income-tax and not for 
Surtax. 
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A* FRANCE. — Death of M. Herriot. 

M, Edouard Herriot,, the French Radical statesman, Prime 
Minister ol‘ France on three occasions, and Mayor of Lyons for 
over 50 > cars, died on March ‘25, aged 84. 

Bom at Troyes on July 5, 1872, Edouard Uorriot graduated at the 
Eeolv Normal * > Surname, became a professor in the Arts faculty of 
the huete Anw&rt \ at Lyons, and achieved a national reputation as 
lecturer, scholar and writer, his well-known book Madame Hdcaniier 
et ses amis appearing in 15)04. Joining the Radical Party, lie entered 
municipal politics in Lyons, distinguished himself as a local adminis- 
trator, and was ilrst elected Mayor of the city in 15)05, a position he 
held uninterruptedly until his death 52 years later. 

Herriot entered national politics in 1912 as a Senator for the 
RMno department, and during tho First World War hold the post of 
Minister of Public Works, Transport, and Supplies in M. Brian d’s 
Cabinet (15)1(5-17). In 15)15) ho was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
and in tho same year became loader of the Radical Party, a position 
he hold almost until tho end of his life except* for the years 15)27-31 
and 15)35-38, when the Radical leadership fell to 3YL Raladior. 

After the war Herriot led tho opposition to Poincard’s policies and, 
in particular, to the French occupation of the Ruhr— an action which 
Herriot strongly opposed because of his belief that it would iHoiuto 
Franco and was out of harmony with the ideals of the League of 
Nations. When Poincar6 was dofoatod in the 15)24 elections, M. 
Herriot became Prime Minister at tho head of the Cartel den Uavches, 
an electoral union of {Socialists and Radicals. As Prime Minister 
from Juno 1924 to April 14)25, and concurrently Foreign Minister, his 
major preoccupations were the problems of German war reparations 
and general disarmament and, in particular, tho Dawes 1‘liui and the 
Genova Protocol, both of which ho supported : the former because 
it was based on international guarantees, and tho lattor because ho 
believed it would provide security for Franco within a larger frame- 
work. His decision to accept tho Dawes Plan, widely criticized in 
France, wus taken after discussions at Chequers with Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald (then Prime Minister of Britain) which were aimed at 
overcoming Franco -British dillorcnecs on tho war debts question, M. 
Hcraot/s Premiership was also notable for France’s da jure recognition 
of tho Soviet Union and for his strong support of the Leaguo of 
Nations—Li which connexion he put forward tho formula arbitral]?, 
sdcuntd, disarmament (arbitration, security, disarmament) as tho 
“ fundamentals of peace ” at the League's ilfth session In 11)24. 

M. Harriot resigned in 1925 after his Government was defeated in 
tho {Donato on a linimelal issue. During the severe llnunolal crises of 
1920, marked by a number of short-lived Ministries, he held tho 
Premiership for 48 hours before being superseded by M. PoincarC. 
From 15)2(5-28 ho was Minister of Education and thereafter served as 
President of tho Chamber (a post bo hold intermittently during the 
I930‘a) before becoming Prime Minister for the third time In Jhmo 
1932. His Government, however, lasted for only six months before 
it was dofeated on the war debts issue— specillcally, on M. llerriot’s 
proposal to continue tho payment of war debts to America. Ho held 
the post of Minister of 8 kite in several succeeding OablnotH, but 
resigned in 1935 in opposition to Laval’s foreign policy. 

In 1940 (at which tunc ho was President of tho Chamber) M. Herriot 
was one of tlio 17 members who abstained from voting on the proposal 
to confer full powers on Marshal Retain at tho time of the Bordeaux 
armistice. In 1942, after Pdtain and Laval had announced their 
intention to abolish tho bureaux of tho Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, M. Herriot and M. Jonnnonoy (President of tlio Senate) 
Boat a joint letter to P6tain protesting strongly at tho anti-democratic 
actions of tho Vichy Government and accusing tlio Marshal of 
Booking to make himself dictator. M. Herriot also renounced his 
Legion of Honour when tho decoration was conferred on collabora- 
tionists. Shortly afterwards lie was placed under house arrest* by tho 
Vichy authorities, and in 1944 refused an offer from Laval to secure 
his release if he (M. Herriot) would support the Retain regime and 
join a “ transitional ” government. lie was subsequently arrested 
by the Germans, deported to a prison camp near Berlin, but liberated 
in April 1945 by the Soviet Army, returning to Franco via Moscow. 

After tho liberation of Franco M. Herriot was re-invostod with the 
Legion of Honour by General do Gaulle, unanimously ro-oloeted 
Mayor of Lyons, where ho was given a triumphal welcome, and also 
re-elected to tho post-war Constituent Assembly for Ills former 
oonstituoncy. Ho presided over the two Constituent Assemblies and, 
from 1947-53, over tho National Assembly. In tho latter year ho 
resigned the Presidency of the Assembly on grounds of ago and 
health, and for the same reasons refused to allow his name to be put 
forward as a candidate for tho Presidency of the Republic in the 
elections hold in December 1953. In recognition of his services, 
however, he was olootod life president (president dltonneur) of tho 
National Assembly (see 13359 A). 

A strong opponent of the projected E.D.C. treaty, M. Herriot 
delivered a number of speeches between 1952 and 1954— both in the 
National Assembly and at Radical Party congresses— attacking the 
treaty in general and Gorman rearmament in particular, and pleading 
for a ddtente in the relations between Franco and tho U.S.S.R. The 
last important speech of his political career, made in the National 
Assembly in August 1954 (see 13749 A) and delivered while in ill- 
health, was widely regarded in France as giving the coup de gr&ce to 
the E.D.C. treaty, which was rejected by tho Assembly in the same 
month. 

■ Owing to age and ill-health, M. Herriot played little part in the 
Radical congress of 1956 which resultod in tho split between the 
'* Mendesian ” and “ anti-Mendeeian " Radicals (see 15247 A), He 


resigned from tho life presidency of the party after unsuccessfully 
attempting to reconcile tho two factions, but M. M end es- Franco 
refused to become more than First. Vice President of the party, 
declaring that the presidency should be open to M. Herriot to resume 
whenever ho wished. 

In tho Hold of scholarship M. Herriot was the author of a number 
of literary, historical, and biographical works, notable among which 
wore his* biography of Madame RAcamim*. his Prdns d'histoire drs 
lettres f ran cairns, and bis Via de Ihrthovnu A warm friend of Britain 
throughout his life, he was an honorary D.U.L. of the University of 
Oxford. He had been a member of the French Academy since 15)4(5, 
Fdmuird Herriot was buried at Lyons on March 81 with 
national honours, the funeral being attended by President Only 
and the Prime Minister, M. Mullet. (Le Monde - Le Figaro) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Armed Forces - New Chair- 
man of Joint Chiefs of Staff. - New Air Secretary and 
Chief of Staff of Air Force. - Command Appointments. - 
Unified U.S. Command in Pacific and Far East. 

President Eisenhower announced on March *2(1 the following 
appointments in respect, of the U.S. armed forces : 

(a) General Nathan F. Twining (f> 5 >), Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in succession 
to Admiral Radford (( 51 ), whose second two-year term will 
expire in August. 

(b) Mr. Donald A. Quarles, Secretary of the Air Force, as 
Deputy Secretary of Defence in succession to Mr, Reuben 
Robertson jr., wlio had resigned. 

(<?) Mr. James II. Douglas, Under Secretary of the Air Force, 
as Air Secretary vice Mr. Quarles. 

(d) General Thomas I). White, Vice-Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, as Chief of Staff vice General Twining. 

(c) Admiral Arleigh A. Burke was reappointed Chief of Naval 
Operations for a second two-year term. 

Further appointments to senior U.S. Command posts were 
announced in Washington on April 4 and 8, ns follows ; 

General Lymnn L. Lomnitzer, U.H, (Vin-C. in the Far Fast and 
U.N. Commander In Korea, as Chief of Stag of the Army (from 
July i) in succession to General Willlston B. Palmer* 

General George B. Decker, Deputy 0.-tn*0, of U.S. Forces in 
Europe, as U.H, and U.N. Commander in Korea rice General 
Lonmltzer. 

General WllUston Palmer, Chief of Staff of tlio Army, to sueeoed 
General Decker as Deputy C.-in-U. in Europe. 

General Curtis LoMny, Chief of U.S. Strategic Air Command, as 
Vice-Chief of Staff of tho Air Force in suceeiwlon to General White. 

Major-General Ernest Moore, Chief of Stuff of the Military Air 
Transport Service, as head of tho U.S. Third Air Force (tho senior 
USAF Command in Britain) In succession to Major* General Uoseoo 
G. Wilson, returning to the XJ.S.A. for reassignment. 

It was also announced that the U.S. Far Fast Commands for 
the Army and Air Force would be abolished on July l f from 
which date all U.S. land, naval, and uir forces in the Far Fast 
would come under the general direction of the (Vin-C, of the 
U.S. Pacific Fleet, Admiral Stump, with headquarters in 
Hawaii. The U.S. Far Fast Army Command is at present held 
by General Lcrmiil’/cr in addiliou to his command of U.N, 
Forces in Korea* The Air Force Commander in the Fur Fast is 
General Lawrence S. Kutcr, who after July will command the 
Pacific Air Force with headquarters at the Uiekham Air Base, 
Hawaii.- (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. 14234 A 5 Mr, Quarles, 14375 A.) 

C. BAGHDAD PACT. — Atomic Energy Centre, 
The atomic energy training centre built in Baghdad under 

the aegis of the Baghdad Pact Powers was opened by King 
Faisal of Iraq on March 81 . On the same date the Scientific 
Council of the Baghdad Pact Organization met for the llrnt 
time and elected Sir John Cockcroft (Director of the U.K, 
Atomic Research Establishment at Harwell) as its chairman. 

The atomic centre, for which most of the technical equip- 
ment has been supplied by Britain, includes a teaching 
laboratory for post-graduate courses of tbe same standard as 
those at Harwell, Sir John Cockcroft stated after his election 
that the first Director of the centre and four members of its 
scientific staff had come from the Harwell establishment, 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep, 1:4680 D.) 

D. PAKISTAN. — National Assembly* - Dr. Khan 
Sahib’s Election declared Void, 

The election to the Constituent Assembly of Dr, Khan 
Sahib— Chief Minister of West Pakistan until the imposition 
of President’s rule, and leader of the Republican Party— was 
declared null and void by the West Pakistan High Court on 
March 25 . The decision was taken on the ground that the 
Quetta Municipality, which formed part of the Electoral College 
for the Baluchistan seat (for which Dr. Khan Sahib was elected), 
was not legally constituted. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 14341 A.) 
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A. NIGERIA. — Allegations of Misconduct againot 
Dr. Azikiwe in Connexion with Affairs of African Conti- 
nental Bank. - Appointment and Report of Tribunal of 
Inquiry. - Tribunal’s Criticisms of Dr. Azikiwe’ s Conduct. 
- Dissolution of Eastern Regional House of Assembly. - 
Electoral Victory for National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons. 


Allegations that Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, Premier of the Eastern 
Region of Nigeria and leader of the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons (the ruling party) had abused his office by 
allowing public funds to be invested m the African Continental 
Bank Ltd., in which he had an interest, were brought in a letter 
sent to him on May 5, 1950, by Mr. 15. O. Eyo, the Chief Govern- 
ment Whip, who had resigned his ofhee as chairman of the 
Eastern Region Development Corporation on April 15. Mr. 
Eyo gave notice m the Regional House of Assembly on May 17 
of a motion calling for an independent commission of inquiry, 
but on June 20 Dr, Azikiwe instituted legal proceedings 
against him, claiming damages for libel on the ground that 
Mr. Eyo had sent copies of his letter to the Governor of the 
Region (Sir Clement Pleass) and to the Press. In consequence, 
when Mr. Eyo’s motion came up for debate on June 20, tire 
Speaker of the House of Assembly ruled it out of order as the 
matter was mb jut Hex. 


In a message to Dr. Azikiwe, the IJ.K. Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, proposed that he (the Colonial Secretary) 
should appoint a commission of inquiry, as banking was a 
matter reserved to the Federal Government and the Governor 
of the Region was not competent to appoint a commission to 
inquire into federal matters. This proposal was rejected on 
July 1«, 1950 by Dr. Azikiwe, who accused Mr. Lennox-Boyd of 
u insulting high-lmndedncss,” a “ continued attitude of 
antagonism against Eastern Nigeria,” and 44 pronounced 
partiality.” Dr. Azikiwe also demanded the removal of Sir 
Clement Pleass, who, he alleged, was always playing politics,” 
and announced liis intention of resigning the Premiership. 
Statements subsequently issued by Dr. Azikiwe made clear 
that die dispute between the Governor and lnmself had arisen 
from the former’s support for the Opposition’s demand for a 


commission of inquiry. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced m the House of Commons on 
July 24 that he had decided to appoint a commission of 
inquiry, headed by Sir Strafford Eostcr-Sutfon, Chief Justice 
of the Federation of Nigeria, in order to secure “ a speedy, 
impartial, and full investigation as to the investments made in 
the bank, and the grave allegations that have been made.” 
Its appointment would mean some delay in convening the 
constitutional conference on Nigeria which was to have met 
in London on Sept. 19, 1950, but lie had asked the other 
Nigerian Governments to accept this delay because, in the 
interests of the territory as a whole, these serious allegations 
should first be fully investigated. 

Dr. Azikiwe statod on July 27 that ho was proparod to appear 
before the commission as ho had ** nothing to hide,” but criticized 
tho 41 dictatorial way ” in which Mr. Lennox-Boyd had ft by-passod 
the constituted authority of this country in appointing this com- 
mission,” and alleged that tho Colonial Secretary was supporting 
British banking Interests in order to destroy the African Continental 
Bank.” Dr. Azlldwo also announced that he had decided not to 
resign, as to do so would amount to ** an abdication of powor to a 
power-drunk buroaucraoy and a power-seeking microscopic ^minority. 
Tho Regional House of Assembly adopted on Aug. 7 (by 87 votes to 
nine) a motion demanding the Immediate recall of Sir Clement Pleass, 
and on tho following day another resolution calling tor the appoint- 
ment of a federal commission of inquiry into tho activities of the Bank 
of British West Africa in Nigeria ; the latter resolution declared that 
“ this House views with grave approhension the conspiracy of the 
hank to create a monopoly in banking throughout tho Federation. 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced on Aug. I that the commission, 
in addition to Sir Strafford Xyster-button, would consist of 
Sir Maximc de Comarmond, Chief Justice of the High Courts of 
Lagos and the Southern Cameroons; Mr. V. A. Savage, a 
cliief magistrate in tho Eastern Region of Nigei xa ; and Mr. 
G. E, Saunders, a senior partner of Harmood, Banner, Lewis, 
and Mounsey, chartered accountants. Its terms of reference 
would be to inquire into and report on : 

(1) Allegations of improper conduct on the part of Dr. Azikiwe in 
connexion with the affairs of the African Continental Bank. 

(2) Tho ctroumetamces in which securities, or the proceeds of 
securities; belonging to the Eastern Regional Marketing Board were 
transferred to the Eastern Region Finance Corporation and invested 
in or deposited with the African Continental Bank. 

(3) The relationship, direct or indirect, between Dr. Azikiwe and 
the Afrioan Continental Bank. 

(4) The relationship between the Eastern Region Finance Corpora- 
tion tho Afrioan Oontinonliai, Bank* 


(5) The relationship between any body or organization in which 
Dr. Azikiwe had had a direct or indirect interest and the Afrioan 
Continental Bank. 

(6) The use made of the resources of the African Contmental Bank, 
as far as appeared material. 

(7) Whether, m respect of these matters, any person holding 
ministerial or other public office had infringed the standards of 
conduct required of the holder of such office. 

The commission, which was officially described as a Tribunal 
of Inquiry, met m Lagos on Aug. 27, 1956, to decide questions 
of procedure, and subsequently held 50 public sessions between 
Sept. 3 and Nov. 16 to hear evidence and arguments, all the 
interested parties being represented by counsel. Mr. Brian 
MacKexma, Q.C., acted as counsel for the tribunal, and Dr. 
Azikiwe was represented by Sir Frank Soskice, Q.C., M.P., 
formerly Solicitor-General in the Labour Government. 

The tribunal’s report, which was published on Jan. 16, 1957, 
found that Dr. Azikxwe’s conduct in his capacity as a Minister 
in connexion with the affairs of the African Continental Bank 
had 44 fallen short of the expectations of honest, reasonable 
people,” and that he had been guilty of misconduct as a 
Minister in failing to relinquish his financial interest m the 
bank when the proposal to inject public monies into it was first 
mooted. Tnc report, published as a White Paper (Cmd. 51), is 
summarized below with cross-headings inserted. 

The African Continental Bank. Tho report stated that tho allega- 
tions made by Mr. Eyo and members of tho Opposition in the House 
of Assembly wero “ abuse of office and corruption in connexion with 
the deposit and investment of public monies of the Eastern Region 
in the African Continental Bank, in which Dr. Azikiwe had a substan- 
tial pecuniary interest.” “ Mr. Eyo,” the report said, “ impressed ns 
as being a witness who was, by and large, speaking the truth m so far 
as ho saw matters. In view, however, of the admitted antagonism 
between himself and Dr. Azikiwe and his late colleagues in tho 
N.C.N.C. party, and his own admission that ho was prepared to 
believe anything bad about Dr Azikiwe, however flimsy the evidence, 
wo considered that it would bo unsafe to roly upon his evidence unless 
it is corroborated or made more probable by proved facts.” 

Tho African Continental Bank (the Toport continued) had been 
originally incorporated in 1937, when it had been known as “ Tinubu 
Properties Ltd.” Dr. Azildwo had bought all the shares in 1944 for 
$230, and the namo of the company had been changed in 1946 to 
” Tinubu Bank Ltd.” and m 1947 to 41 African Continental Bank 
Ltd.” Between 1946 and 1949 the nominal capital had been pro- 
gressively increased to $250,000. 

In 1952 an Ordinance had come into force providing that every 
banking company operating in Nigeria should apply to the Financial 
Secretary for a licence. In the following year a licence had been 
refused to tho African Continental Bank on the grounds that tho 
ratio of cash reserves to tho lime-and-demand liabilities was inade- 
quate, and that more Information was required on the current value 
of the bank’s investments. On March 19, 1954. Mr. A. K. Blankson, 
the general manager of the bank, had written to branch managers 
emphasizing the ** absolute need for conserving sufficiently large 
reserves of liquid assets (cash) at the end of March,” and advising 
house -to -ho use campaigns for cash deposits by customers, “ even for 
one day,” so that at the end of the financial year on March 31 the 
percentage of oash in hand to the total of accounts would, ” if not 
conform to the requirements of the Banking Ordinance, at least 
meet them half-way.” 

Dr. Azikiwe, the report pointed out, had stated that the bank 
“ was founded primarily to flnanco the activities of the Zik Group 
(of companies) whilst at the same time protecting the interests of the 
public so far as it is compatible with banking practice.” At the end of 
1953 Dr. Azikiwe, as founder, governing director, and chairman, had 
held 28,000 $1 Ordinary shares in the hank, and five other members 
of his family had held 16,100 shares. In addition, four companies of 
the Zik Group, in which Dr. Azikiwe had held an effective interest 
ranging from 44.9 to 63 per cent, bad held a total of 55,900 shares. 

Throughout 1950-55 the bank’s capital had been inadequate to 
cover the cost of establishing and building up the business, and it had 
been necessary to have recourse to customer’s deposits. In 1951, 
$205,000 had been advanced by the hank to companies in the Zik 
Group at the rate of 2 or 3 por cent, a favourable rate which could 
only bo regarded as another aspect of the close relationship between 
tho bank and the Zik Group. Having regard to this relationship, 
the ahn oBt continuous losses incurred by most of these companies 
during 1949-55 — which had accumulated to a figure in excess of their 
issued capital — had constituted an additional drain on the bank’s 
liquid resources. 

On March 31, 1955, the report stated, only $28,276 had been paid 
up of the hank’s nominal capital of $115,935. Almost the whole of 
the unpaid capital related to shares held by Dr. Azikiwe and his 
family and the companies of the Zik Group. Although Dr. Azikiwe 
had had a major interest in the bank on the basis of capital invested, 
the voting power he controlled had been greater still, as each ordinary 
shareholder had been entitled to one vote per share irrespective of 
whether it was fully paid up or not. 

Dr. Azikiwe’s Resignation of his Directorships. Following the 1953 
general elections Dr. Azikiwe had been appointed a Minister, and, tq. 
answer to a question put to him by Sir Clement Pleass (then 
^ieutePftht*Gc>y©niof)» to bad tally disclosed the 
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other interests held by lum in the bank and the Zik Group. On 
Jan. 30, 1051, ho had resigned his chairmanship of the hank and all 
his directorships, and had appointed Mr. Blankson to ho governing 
director and to not an chairman. On Oct. 1, 10.51, the now Nigerian 
Constitution had eomo into force, and Dr. A/.ikiwc had hocomo 
Premier of tlio Eastern J legion. 

N.C.N.C. Policy on Banking, The N.C.N.O.’s original policy had 
boon, upon attaining self-government, to nationalize all banka in 
Nigeria. In the moantimo, since legislation on hanking was exclu- 
sively reserved to the Federal Legialaturo, the policy of tlio Govern- 
ment of the Eastern Uegion was atated to he hawed on the following 
principled : “ (1) to diaeourage monopoly of monetary transactions 
by any one bank ; (2) to liberalise credit facilities for Nigerian 
mtmprcnmm ; (3) to encourage the development of indigonoua 

Nigerian banking; (4) to plan for the eventual establishment of a 
State bank. 1 * 

In December 1954, aa one atop in the proeoaa of giving effect to thia 
policy, the llouae of Assembly had enaeted the Eastern Region 
Finance Corporation Law, which vested the Finance Corporation 
with power to finance agricultural, trading, and induatrial projects 
by granting loans or aubsidloH or by taking up loan or share capital 
in Government agencies or companies. Before its introduction in 
the House of Assembly, this measure had boon approved by the 
Eastern Region Executive Council on the express condition that 
“ the Minister of Finance should exorcise the powers it conferred 
upon him only in consultation with, and with the approval of, tin's 
Executive Council.” 

41 The only indigenous banks operating in the ltatorn Region at 
the end of 1954 and early in 1955,” the report continued, ** were the 
African Continental Bank and the National Bank of Nigeria,. The 
latter had only one branch there. On the other hand, the African 
Continental Bank had flvo brandies in the Region, and we are 
satisfied that the obvious vehicle for the N.C.N.C. to select in giving 
effect to their policy of supporting an indigenous bank was that one.” 

Deposit of £30,000 In the African Continental Bank. According to 
Mr. Myo, Dr. Azlklwe had asked him to November 1954 to use Ids 
good offices in persuading the Production Development Board to 
deposit a substantial sum of money in the African Continental Bank. 
On Dec. 2, 1954, the Board had agreed to a proposal by Mr. Eyo that 
it should open accounts with the bank of 25,000 on current recount 
and:)P25,00() on fixed deposit. ” Dr. Asdkhvo doniod thatlio had ever had 
the conversation alleged by Mr. Kyo, but wo are satisfied that it, took 
place,” the report stated. A letter from Mr. Obih, the bank's chief 
accountant, to Mr. Blankson, dated Nov. 2, 1954, and produced in 
evidence, stated that the liquidity of the bank was in “a very 
dangerous position,” and predicted a, run on the bank ” before or 
immediately after the end of November, unless financial aid to the 
tune of £30,000 is received before Dee. 15, 1954.” There was no 
evl donee that Dr. Azikiwo had over seen this letter, but the tribunal 
were ** satisfied from the surrounding circumstances that ho was 
aware of the situation disclosed by it.” 

The question of the deposit of £30,000 In the bank had boon con- 
sidered by the Executive Council on Doe. 13, 1954, at a mooting 
presided over by Mr. O. J. Mayne, then the Officer Administering idle 
Government. In his evidence, Dr. Azikiwo had at first denied that ho 
had taken any part in the Council’s discussion, but when notes taken 
at the meeting had boon produood ho had “ modified his position 
regarding the part ho had played.” According to these notes, Dr. 
Azikiwe had told the Executive Council that he had soon Mr. Blankson 
in Lagos, and that it was proposed to ask a, British bank to take over 
tho managing agency of the bank. Mr. Mayne had finally refused to 
agree to the deposit of the £30,000 until ho had received a report on 
the hank from tlio Federal Financial Secretary. This report, which 
had boon considered by the Executive Council on Dec. 30, 1954, 
stated that on Dots. 8 Mr. Blankson had informed tho Financial 
Secretary that “ negotiations wore now near to llnality for amalgama- 
tion of the bank with a U JC. hanking house.” 

In his ovidonco before tho tribunal Mr, Blankson had repeatedly 
denied ever having discussed any of tho affairs of the bank or the 55ik 
Group with Dr. Azikiwo after the latter’s resignation on Jan. 30, 
1954. Dr. Azlklwe had taken tho same line ” until extrinsic ovidonco 
become available which made further adherence to that story 
untenable, and he then said that what ho really intended to convey 
was that ho had never discussed day-to-day management affairs with 
Mr. Blankson as distinct from matters of high policy.” 

Beforo the tribunal Mr. Blankson had denied having told tho Finan- 
cial Secretary that there had ever been any question of “ amalgama- 
tion of the bank with a U.K. hanking house,” hut when sent a copy of 
the minutes of their mooting ho had made no correction on this point. 
The tribunal were satisfied beyond doubt that Dr. Azlklwe had 
known Mr, Blankson’e representations to the Financial Secretary to 
be false when the Financial Secretary’s report was discussed in the 
Executive Counoil on Dec. 30, 1954, and that ho had ** allowed the 
false information to stand.” 

Agreement between Finance Corporation and African Continental 
Bank. In March 1955, the report continued, tho Executive Council 
had decided that the Finance Corporation should be financed by a 
grant of £2,000,000 from the Eastern Regional Marketing Board, 
which had duly transferred to the Corporation £2,000,000 of 3 per 
cent savings bonds. At the Corporation’s inaugural meeting on 
April 6, 1955, its chairman, Dr. Mbanugo, and the Finance Minister, 
Me. Ojike, had proposed that the African Continental Bank should 
be its bankers. This had been agreed, and it had also been decided 
that the Corporation should invest £750,000 of its funds in the 
purchase of shares in the bank. 


A draft agreement bad been placed before tho Corporation by 
Dr, Mbanugo on May 19, 1955, and hud boon signed by Dr, Mbanugo 
and Mr. Blankson on tho following day, Mr. Okoyo (deputy chairman 
of the Corporation) and Mr. Obih acting an witnesses, It provided 
inter alia (1) that tho Finance Corporation should purchase from tho 
hank 784,000 £1 ordinary shares and 93,000 £1 preference shares, a 
commission of 10 per cent being deducted ; (2) that tho Corporation 
should purchase at par any ordinary or preference shares from any 
shareholder of tho bank willing to transfer them; (3) that the 
Corporation should use the bank as a main depository of its funds* 
and should also persuade Its honofiolnrlos and customers to use it. ; 
(4) that the hank should Increase its nominal share capital from 
£250,000 to £1,000,000; (5) that the Corporation should nominate 
five of the bank’s directors and tho bank four, who would be appointed 
by the founder (i.e. Dr. Azlklwe) and/or the governing director or 
the founder's nominee. 

“ The manner in which tho draft agreement came into being Is 
shrouded in mystery, since no wit, ness who could have elucidated the 
matter chose to toil ns the truth,” the report commented. ” Wo 
disbelieve Mr. Blunkson's, Mr. Okoye’s and Mr. oj Ike's versions of 
tho matter. What is certain, however, Is that tho draft agreement, in 
the exact form which it was eventually entered into on May 20, 1955, 
found its way into the mifmt.es of a meeting of the board of directors 
of the African Continental Rank on March 5, 1955. This was even 
before the membership of the Finn nee Corporation had been deter- 
mined ... It is clear that the Minister of Finance, the chairman of the 
Finance Corporation, his deputy, and Mr. Blankson were In the know 
as to what was actually taking place, but we are quite satisfied that 
none of the other members of tho Finance Corporation were kept 
informed ...” The tribunal were also satisfied that a copy of the 
final agreement, had never boon placed before a full meeting of tho 
Finance Corporation, and that, their consent to the terms of the 
agreement, involving an investment of about 40 per cent of the total 
capital available to the Corporation, had not been obtained. 

“ In our view, having regard to the financial position of the bank 
at that time, tho agreement, was unduly favourable to the existing 
shareholders,” the report went on, ” That, and the fact that It was 
obviously not Intended to change any clause in the draft, agreement 
to meet the views of other members of the Finance Corporation, Is* 
wo think, the reason why It was executed in the clremnsianooH 
described. The Minister of Finance attended every meeting of the 
Finance Corporation up to and Including the one on June 21, 1955 
that ts to say tip to tho date when tho money for the purchase of 
shares In the bank was paid over. Wo formed tho Impression that 
his purpose in doing this was to make quite certain that, no hitch 
occurred, and that tho transaction was put through. Thereafter ho 
attended none of the mootings ... In spite of the decision of the 
Executive Connell at its meeting on Deo. 11, 1954, that the Minister 
of Finance should exercise his powers under tho law " only In consulta- 
tion with and with the approval of the Executive Council/ ho failed 
to refer the matter of this substantial Investment to that body before 
it was made , , . Mr. Ojike admitted that ho had not. referred the 
investmout to tho Executive Connell because he feared that objections 
might, ho raised. Wo think that his fear was well founded. , 

Dr. Azlkiwo had declared, in evidence that he had never hoard of 
tho agreement until Nov. 10, 1955, when Mr. Lennox- Boyd had drawn 
his attention to certain of its clauses. The tribunal, however, were 
satisfied beyond doubt that he know of it, and felt Justified in conclu- 
ding t hat bo was aware of its general purport. 

Tho Finance Corporation could not ha ve acquired a very extensive 
knowledge of the bank's financial position at that time, the report 
continued, as onflept. 8, 1955, they had agreed to ask for an inquiry 
as to ” wlmt real assets the bank at present possesses,” if appropriate 
Inquiries had been made, it. would have been found that the batik was 
Insolvent and its shares worthless. The state of Insolvency which 
existed throughout the bank and the 7Ak Group of companies (with 
one exception) at March 31, 1955, could only have resulted in their 
liquidation, unless substantial amounts of new capital could have 
boon provided. In the event of liquidation tho bank's creditors would 
have received a dividend of 15s, in the pound and the scoured and 
unsecured creditors of the 55ik Group an average dividend of 5s, and 
4s, in the pound respectively. Following the completion of the 
agreoment, however, shares which had previously been worthless 
had increased In value to 14s. lOd. per share, and, if the benefit of the 
Corporation’s undertaking to purchase them at par wore taken into 
account, became worth 20s. per share. The financial benefits 
accruing to tho holdings of Dr. Azlklwe, his family, the directors of 
tho bank, and tho companies of the Elk Group, at 14s. lOd, per share, 
would bo £79,433, of which Dr. Azlkiwo would receive £20,770, and 
at 20s. per share would bo £107,100, of which Dr* Azlkiwo would 
rood vo £28,000. 

Following the Corporation's investment, the bank on Aug, 25, 
1955, had paid its directors outstanding fees of £10,092, of which 
Dr. Azlkiwo had received £5,252, " Bearing in mind that tho payment 
was only rendered possible by the Injection of public money into the 
bank, wo think tho transaction Is open to question,” the report 
observed. “ It is relevant hero to observe that the payment was made 
without the knowledge or consent of the members of tho hoard 
appointed by tho Finance Corporation.” 

On Nov. 10, 1955, at an interview with Dr. Azlkiwo in London, 
Mr. Lcnnox-Boyd had inform, ed him that it would bo quite unthink- 
able in the United Kingdom for a bank set up by the Chief 
Minister “ to receive £1,000,000 from public funds to keep it solvent, 
and that there oould, of course, bo no question of the Chief Minister 
of the Eastern Region of Nigeria retaining rights to tho chairmanship 
or to nominate direotors.” At Mr. Lennox-Boyd's suggestion. 
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Dr. Azikiwe hod agreed to drop these provisions in the agreement. 
After Dr. Azikiwo’s return to Nigeria, press statements had been 
issued on Dee. 8 and Deo. 9 revealing that the Finance Corporation 
had acquired a controlling intorest in the African Continental Bank. 
“ In view of the fact that the investment by the Finance Corporation 
in the bank achieved one of the N.C.N.C.'a maior points of policy, 
we think there was a surprising reticence in publicizing the matter,’' 
the report commented. 

Conclusions. “ Whatever the legal effect of Dr. Azilciwe's letter 
dated Jan. 30, 1954, resigning from the offices of chairman and 
governing director of the African Continental Bank, and of the 
instrument, made on the same date, appointing Mr. Blankson to act 
in his stead as governing director and chairman of the bank, we are 
satisfied that Mr. Blankson was appointed as his agent to act in his 
stead as governing director and chairman of the bank so long as ho 
remained a Minister of State, and that upon relinquishing the office 
of Minister of State ho would automatically resume the offices of 
governing director and chairman of the bank. In other words, that he 
intended those documents to create an agoncy, with himself in the 
background as principal, and wo have no doubt that Mr. Blankson 
understood that to be the position. 

“Wo believe that Dr. Azikiwo’s primary motive was to make 
available an indigenous bank with the object of liberalizing credit for 
the people of this country, but wo are satisfied that he was attracted 
by the financial power his interest in the bank gave him. Moreover, 
there can be no doubt that the control of the newspapers included in 
the Aik Group of companies gave Dr. Azikiwo a degree of political 
power which we think ho was anxious to retain. It is clear that the 
continued existence of the bank was an important factor in the 
financing of the Zik Group of companies. 

“ In considering whether Dr. Azikiwo has been guilty of improper 
conduct, in his capacity ns a Minister, in connexion with the affairs 
of the African Continental Bank, wo apply what we think would be 
the standards of right-thinking citizens, unbiassed by their political 
opinions. Applying that tost, wo consider his conduct in this matter 
has fallen short of the expectations of honest, reasonable people. It 
is a fact that the deposit of .-£30,000 by the Eastern Region Production 
Development Board was made at a most appropriate time in the 
affairs of the hank, and that the purchase of the shares in the bank by 
the Finance Corporation made Dr. Azikiwo’s investments in the bank 
and the Aik Group of companies more secure. It is not true that, 
except as a shareholder, Dr. Azikiwo severed his connexion with the 
bank in January 1954. It was (dearly proved before us that, although 
ho may not have intorforod with day-to-day management of the bank, 
he did hla best to further its interests and kept his hands on the helm. 
In the circumstances, we are of the opinion that Dr. Azildwe ought 
to have relinquished his financial intorest in the bank when the 
proposal to Inject public monies into it was first mooted, and that ho 
was gnilty of misconduct as a Minister in failing to do so." 

The tribunal considered that Mr. Ojiko’s conduct had infringed 
“ the standards of conduct the public are entitled to expect from 
the holder of high ministerial office," although they wore satisfied 
that “ his over-riding motive was a desire to give effeot to his party’s 
policy of taking tlxo first stop towards creating a State Bank." The 
conduct of Dr. Mbanugo and Mr. Okoyo in connexion with the 
agreement was also “ open to question " ; after the investment was 
made, however, the former had done his best to ensure that the hank 
was properly run. Tho evidence had not disclosed any good reason 
for criticism of tho other members of the Finance Corporation or of 
tho other Ministers in tho Regional Government. 

The Eastern Regional Ministers issued a statement on Jan. 19 
declaring that the report of the Tribunal of Inquiry was “ in 
many respects unacceptable.” 

Tho statement asserted that the tribunal had come to “ the wrong 
conclusion of tho fact in the light of the rules which govern ministerial 
conduct as laid down by tho Secretary of State," and that its findings 
in this respect were “ most unfair to Dr. Azikiwe." It was incon- 
sistent to hold that Dr. Azikiwe had fallen short of his duty as a 
Minister and at tho same time to make the comment that his motive 
was to set up an indigenous hank to liberalize credit facilities for 
Nigerians. Tho tribunal were also “ wrong " in concluding that 
Dr. Azikiwe had not severed his connexion with the hank, as there 
was u unoontrndlotod evidence " that he had resigned his director- 
ship and taken no part in tho management. “ In tho circumstances," 
the statement concluded, “ the Government of Eastern Nigeria 
could not help coming to the conclusion that the report of the 
tribunal has fallen short of the expectation of honest, reasonable 
people uninfluenced by tho very nature of their appointment." 

The national executive of the N.C.N.C. announced on the 
same day, however, that Dr, Azikiwe, to meet the tribunal’s 
criticisms, had agreed to “ transfer all his rights and interests 
in the bank to the Eastern Nigerian Government, which will 
henceforth own the African Continental Bank.” Mr. Profumo 
(Under-Secretary, Colonial Office) told the U.K. House of 
Commons on Feb. 20 that Dr. Azikiwe had stated his intention 
to surrender his shares in the bank without compensation, and to 
repay to the bank the directors’ fees of £5,252 paid to him after 
public money had been injected into it, on the understanding that 
this sum was a debt due to him which would be met out of the 
bank’s current earnings. 

Dr. Azikiwe announced on April 15 that his Government 
would seek an amendment to the Constitution to enable It 
to nationalize the African Continental Bank. 


Dissolution of the House of Assembly. - General Elections. 

The new Governor of the Region, Sir Robert Stapledon, 
issued a proclamation on Jan. 19, 1957, at the Regional Govern- 
ment’s request, dissolving the Eastern Regional House of 
Assembly and ordering general elections for March 15. 

The resignation of Sir Clement Pleass and the appointment of 
Sir Robert Stapledon (formerly Chief Secretary in Tanganyika) as 
kia successor had been announced on Nov. 20 1956. Sir Clement 
Pleass stated on Nov. 22 that lus resignation had been tendered in 
March because he had reached the retiring age, and had “ absolutely 
nothing to do with the banking inquiry." 

The elections resulted in a victory for the N.C.N.C., although 
its representation in the House was reduced from 72 to 64. 
The Action Group (the ruling party in the Western Region), 
which held only one seat in the Eastern House of Assembly 
before the elections, emerged as the largest Opposition group 
with 13 seats. The United National Independence Party, on 
the other hand, won only five seats as compared with II in 
the previous House, m which it had formed the official Opposi- 
tion. r l’he two remaining seats were won by Independent 
candidates, both supporting the N.C.N.C. 

The Colonial Office announced on Jan. 27, 1957, that the 
five Governments of the Nigerian Federation had agreed that 
the postponed constitutional conference should be convened 
in London in May or not later than the middle of June. 
(White Paper, Cmd. 51 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14140 A ; 13432 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Lower Rouble Rate for Tourists 
and Other fi< Non-Communist ” Transactions. 

It was announced in Moscow on March 31 that, with effect 
from April 1 , premiums ranging up to 150 per cent would be 
paid, on conversions of 29 foreign currencies into roubles by 
tourists and other visitors, as well as on transactions of a non- 
commercial character such as rouble purchases by foreign 
embassies, foreign correspondents, etc. 

Currencies for which tho premium will be paid are those of Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia, 
as well as Afghanistan, Argentina, Burma, Canada, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Lebanon, Pakistan, Persia, Syria, Turkey, Uruguay, 
and the U.S.A. 

In the case of the pound and the dollar, the premium brought the 
rate of exchange up to 27 roubles 60 kopecks to the £ sterling com- 
pared with an official rate of 11 roubles 20 kopecks, and of 10 roubles 
to tho dollar against an official rate of four roubles. 

It was emphasized that the new rates would not affect the 
u official ” exchange rates as far as trade and other exchanges 
were concerned. The question of the artificially high pound- 
rouble exchange rate had been raised by the British Government 
at the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference of 1955, and 
subsequently during the visit of Marshal Bulganin and 
M. Khrushchev to London in April 1956. Under the rate 
hitherto applying, tourists had had to pay as much as 5s. for 
an apple and 12 s. for a glass of beer. — (Soviet Weekly - Times) 

B. ITALY. — New President of Constitutional Court. 

The president of the Italian Constitutional Court, Signor de 
Nicola, resigned on March 26. No reasons were given for his 
resignation, but it was known that he had repeatedly criticized 
the Government’s failure to implement fully the Court’s 
decisions, especially one restricting the powers of the police ; 
for this reason Signor de Nicola had once before proffered his 
resignation in September 1956, but had withdrawn it after 
President Gronchi had assured him of the Government’s 
continued confidence in him. 

Dr. Gaetano Azzariti (75), the senior judge of the Court, was 
unanimously elected as its president on April 7. Dr. Azzariti 
was Minister of Justice in the Badogho Government of 1943, 
and, like Signor de Nicola, is one of the five judges named by 
the President of the Republic. — (Corriere della Sera, Milan) 

(Prev. rep. 14708 A.) 

C. NORTHERN RHODESIA. — New Copper Mine. 

The Bancroft mine in the Northern Rhodesian copperbelt 
was opened on March 29 by Sir Ernest Oppenheimer (chairman 
of the Anglo-American Corporation) m the presence of the 
Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, and of Dr. Bancroft, 
the South African geologist who discovered the copper deposits 
nearly 30 years ago. It was stated that the cost of opening the 
mine to date had been £18,000,000 (considerably more than 
the cost of opening, a new gold mine in the Orange Free State), 
and that at least another £5,000,000 would have to be spent 
before the mine could double its present production in 1960, 
when it would produce 85,000 tons of copper a year. 
(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) ( 149 x 8 C.) 
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A. BURMA. — U Win Maung elected President of 
Burma. - U Nu resumes Premiership. - New Cabinet. 

TJ Win Mining, formerly Minister for Marine and Civil 
Aviation, was nominated as President of the Union of Burma 
on March 1 by tlie Anti-Faseisl. People's Freedom League (the 
ruling party), and was unanimously elected at a joint session 
of the two Chambers of the Burmese Parliament on March 11- 
The new President, who succeeded President Ba U, took the 
oath of cilice on March 18 for a live-year term. 

President XT Win Mating was born near Bassein on April 17, 11)1(1, 
took a, 15. A, degree at JiuIhou College (Rangoon), and subsequently 
worked for the Burma, Oil Company and later in a Government 
department. Prom 1940- 12 he served in the British Army as a 
seeoncMicutmnmt, and during the Japanese occupation of Burma 
took an active part in the resistance movement of the Anti-Fascist 
Organization, being sent to India in 1944 for training in military and 
guerrilla warfare tactics. Tn March 1945 ho wan parachuted into 
Burma and for two months commanded a hand of Burmese and Karen 
guerrillas lighting the Japanese, despite the fact that ho had broken 
one of his legs in the parachute landing. After receiving medical 
treatment in India ho returned to Burma after the Japanese surrender, 
was elected v lee-president of the Karon Youth Organization, ami 
became a member of the Burmese Constituent Assembly in 19*17. In 
1949 ho was appointed Minister for Transport and Communications 
in the U Nu Government, and after the 1950 elections became 
Minister for Porte, Marino, Civil Aviation, and Coastal Shipping in 
the Cabinet formed by U Ba Swe. 

On Feb. 28 the Chamber of Deputies hud unanimously 
elected U Nu ns Prime Minister m succession to X f Ba Swe, 
who had succeeded U Nu upon the latter’s resignation from 
the Premiership in June 11)50. IJ Nu completed liis new 
Cabinet on March X, its membership recruited entirely from 
the AFPFL— being as follows : 


IT Nu 

Prime Minister. 

til Ba Hue 

Deputy Prime Minister, Defence 
and National Planning. 

•Sao Ilium 1 1 Ido 

Deputy Prime Minister, Foreign 
Affairs, and Head of Shan State. 

•IT Kyaw Nyoin 

Deputy Prime Minister and 
National Economy. 

•Thakin, Tin 

Deputy Prime Minister and Social 
Services. 

•Dr. Haw Ilia Tun 

Minister for the Karon State. 

•U 7m\ HI, a Sin .. 

Minister for the Kaehin State. 

•Hao Wimim. 

Minister for the Kayah State. 

•U JSfthro Jjian 

Minister for Ohio. Affairs. 

•IT Tin 

Trade, Development and Supply. 

•Bo Khln Maung Gate 

Finance and Revenue. 

•IT Khln Maung Bat 

Judicial Affairs. 

Thakin Kyaw Tun 
•Thakin Thu Khln 

Agriculture an A Forests. 

Home Affalrw. 

•U Rasohld 

Mines. 

•Bo Min Gaung . . 

Transport, Posts and Telegraphs. 

•U Ba Haw 

Social Welfare, Mass Education, 
and Religious Affairs. 

*U Slicin 11 tang 

Rehabilitation. 

•TJ Tun Win 

Co-operative and Commodity Dis- 
tribution. 

•Thakin Chit Maung 

Information. 

I’ll Aung Pa 

Marine and Civil Aviation. 

Sama Duwa Sinwa Nawng 

National Solidarity. 

•Thalcin Pun My ino 

Democratization of Local Admin- 
istration. 

•XT Tin Nyunt . . 

Labour. 

tThakin Tin Maung 

Public Works and Housing. 

•Thakin San M yint 

Land Nationalization. 

•Bo Khin Maung 

Industries. 

•Maha Thrny Sitlm Hao Riuu JK5 

Relief and Uesctt lorn oat. 

*U II tun Tin 

Education and Culture. 

•Dr. Bobu Ban 

Health. 


* Held same portfolio in previous Oabinot. 
t Hold different portfolio In previous Cabinet. 


The only changes in the composition of the new Government, 
compared with that headed by U Ba Swe, were (a) U Aung Pa 
exchanged the portfolios of Public Works and Housing for those 
of Marine and Civil Aviation, previously held by President 
U Win Maung ; [b) Thakin Tin Maung, who succeeded U Aung 
Pa at the Ministry of Public Works and Housing, had previously 
been Minister of Agriculture and Forests ; (c) the latter port- 
folio was taken over by Thakin Kyaw Tun— a newcomer to the 
Government ; (d) the National Solidarity portfolio, dropped 
during U Ba Swc’s Premiership was revived under Sama Duwa 
Sinwa Nawng, another newcomer. 

In a policy statement on March 4, U Nu stressed that the 
change of Prime Ministers did rot denote any change in the 
Government’s policy. 

U Nu promised that hits Government would examine the grievances 
of Civil Servants about low remuneration and unfair service condi- 
tions ; condemned the injection of party politics into academic life : 
and confirmed the polioy of rejecting negotiations with the Com- 
munist rebels, referring to the failure of (ho Government's repeated 


negotiations with them in the past. With reference to the rebels' 
allegation that the Government considered it ** beneath their dignity " 
to negotiate, he declared that, they were prepared “ to throw dignity 
to the winds " if a genuine peace could bo assured. Bast experience, 
however, showed that negotiations would only result in some rebels 
surrendering with unserviceable arms, while others would remain in 
revolt and yet others would go underground again after surrender. 
Ho appealed to the rebels to surrender after abandoning ** the cult 
of the gun." 

Dr. Ba llan was sworn in on March 14 ns Attorney-General of 
the Union, which is not a Cabinet post,. - (Burmese Government 
Information Department, Rangoon) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 

14981 A ; President, 121:18 C.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Resignation of Lord 
Salisbury. - Opposition to Release of Archbishop Makarios. 
- Lord Home appointed Lord President of the Council. 

It was announced from 10, Downing Street, on March 29 
that the Marquess of Salisbury had resigned from the Govern- 
ment because of his disagreement with the decision to release 
Archbishop Makarios. The announcement, added (1) that 
Lord Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
would succeed Lord Salisbury as Lord President of the Council, 
while remaining at the Commonwealth Relations Oillcc ; (2) 
that Lord Home would also succeed Lord Salisbury as Leader 
of Llie House of Lords, with Viscount Hail sham (Minister of 
Education) as Deputy Leader; and (8) that the responsibility 
for atomic energy, hitherto exercised by the Lord President, of 
the Council, would be transferred to the Prime Minister. 

Lord Salisbury’s letter of resignation was as follows ; 

"... You will have known, from what t have already told you, 
how disturbed I have boon by the decision of my colleagues to 
release Archbishop Makarios, in the circumstances In which that 
action is lining taken. Had he fulfilled what wo iiave hitherto always 
regarded as the essential pre-requisite for his release and appealed 
unconditionally to Woka to call a halt to Its campaign of terrorism, 
the stop which the Government are taking would, 1 believe, have 
boon fully justified. But he hns deliberately refrained from doing 
that. On the contrary, ho has imposed a condition so far-reaching 
that the Government have had to state quite frankly that they 
cannot do what he asks, 

" But what will the Hlt.ua.Uon be (hen f We shall ha ve put him 
in a position to say that we have not carried out the condition on 
which alone he made his appeal to Koka, and that ho is therefore no 
longer bound by bis undertaking. From that moment, 1 gravely fear, 
wo shall have a sword of Damocles hanging over our heads. 

" There is no sign, so far as 1 know, that there has boon any change 
of heart in Archbishop Makarios. Ah a British subject, he will be able 
to go where ho will, except to Cyprus j the initiative will, I believe, 
pass more and more to him ; and he will ho able to edge us along from 
point to point, with increasing injury to that close and coniUlcnt 
relationship with Turkey which should, to my mind, he the main 
basis of British policy in the Middle Fast at the present time, 

" Events may falsify this forecast, X most sincerely hope they 
will. But, feeling as T do, t am afraid that I could not he a party to 
recommending to Parliament a course which I believe to be neither 
wise nor timely. 

" May T, however, assure you that, in general, I remain a strong 
supporter of the Government and of you personally ns Prime Minister. 
I am only sorry that a sincere difference of opinion on this issue of 
policy, important though it be, should have brought to an end our 
relationship in a Government in which T have been very happy to 
serve under your leadership," 

Tn accepting Lord Salisbury’s resignation u with the greatest 
regret,” Mr. Macmillan pointed out that the Cabinet had given 

a great deal of thought ” to the decision to release Archbishop 
Makarios ; that the decision had been made with the full 
approval of the Governor of Cyprus, Field-Marshal Sir John 
Harding ; and that 44 no bargain of any kind ” had been made 
with the Archbishop 44 regarding action which the Government 
think it right to hike,” After referring to the improved situa- 
tion in the island 44 brought about by our security forces and 
the weakening of the terrorist movement,” the Prime Minister 
expressed his conviction that 44 this act of generous statesman- 
ship fi.e. the Archbishop’s release] will reap its reward,” 

Lord Salisbury (08) had been Leader of the House of Lords 
since 1951 and Lord President of the Council since 1952. As 
Viscount C ran borne he sat in the House of Commons from 
1929-4X as M.P. for South Dorset. After holding the post of 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs from 1985-88, when he 
resigned from the Chamberlain Government with Sir (then Mr.) 
Anthony Eden in protest at its 44 appeasement ” policy, he 
served from 1940 onwards as Paymaster-General, Dominions 
Secretary (1941-42 and also in 1948-45), Colonial Secretary 
(1942), Lord Privy Seal (1942-48) and also in 1951-52 and 
Commonwealth Relations Secretary (1952). Lord Salisbury is 
head of the Cecil family, which has a record of public service 
extending back to Elizabeth I.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. Cyprus, 154x8 A $ Macmillan Cabinet, 153x3 A*) 
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APRIL 20 — 27, 1957 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Radical Changes in 
Defence Policy. - Ending of National Service Call-up in 
1960. - Reduction in Strength of Forces. - New Naval and 
Air Strategy. - Defence Estimates for 1957-58. 

A White Paper outlining the Government’s future defence 
policy and foreshadowing sweeping changes affecting all three 
Services — ollicially described as 4 4 the biggest change" in defence 
policy ever made in normal times ” — was published on 
April 5. The main points in the new policy were : 

(1) A progressive reduction in National Service intake, with 
no further call-ups after the end of 19(10. 

(2) The building-up of the Regular forces to 375,000 men. 

(3) High priority for the development of nuclear weapons for 
delivery by bombers, rockets, and guided missiles. 

(4) Cessation of development work on the supersonic bomber 
and on the production of manned lighters more advanced than 
the P.l (which would be replaced later by a ground-to-air 
guided missile system). 

(5) Concentration of development work on rockets of more 
advanced types than those to be supplied by the U.S.A. 

(0) Reorganization of the Royal Navy on the basis of (a) a 
small number of aircraft carrier groups, each with one carrier 
supported by guided-missile ships ; (b) a reduced number of 
cruisers and smaller vessels ; (c) the scrapping of ships 

(including battleships) in the Reserve Fleet. 

(7) Withdrawal of the remaining British troops in Korea, 
and progressive reductions m the forces stationed in Libya. 

(8) Maintenance of a central reserve in the British Isles, and 
the building-up of a substantial fleet of transport aircraft to 
ensure mobility. 

(9) Fair compensation for redundant officers and men. 

(10) Frank recognition of the fact that 44 there is at present 
no means of providing adequate protection for the people of 
this country against the consequences of an attack with 
nuclear weapons.” 

The White Paper on Defence (Cmd. 124) is summarized 
below under cross-headings : 

The Need for a New Approach. “ As previous Statements on 
Defence have emphasized, Britain’s defenco policy is determined by 
her obligation to make her contribution to NATO and other alliances 
for collective defence, as well as to discharge her own special respon- 
sibilities in many parts of the world. 

The prosont shape of Britain's defenco forces was largely settled 
by the rearmament programme launched in 1950 at the time of the 
Korean War. However, the ending of hostilities m Korea radically 
altered the position. The immediate clangor of major war . . . was 
replaced by the prospect of a prolonged period of acute international 
tension. It was clear that the plan for a short intensive rearmament 
spurt no longer fitted the needs of the situation, and that the concep- 
tion of the 1 long haul ’ must bo substituted for it. It also became 
evident that a military effort on the scale planned in 1950, which 
envisaged expenditure amounting to £4,700 million over throe years, 
was beyond the country’s capacity. In an endeavour to keep the 
cost within bounds, the programme was slowed down and spread out 
over a longer period. In addition, it has boon examined each year and 
pruned back as far as possible. 

“ However, the time has now come to revise not merely the size but 
the whole oharaotor of the defence plan. The Communist threat 
remains, but its nature has changed ; and it is now evident that, 
on both military and economlo grounds, it is necessary to make a 
fresh appreciation of the problem and to adopt a new approach 
towards it. 

Scientific Advances. “ In reoent years military technology has 
boon making dramatic strides ... In less than a decade, the atom- 
bomb dropped at Hiroshima has been overtaken by the far more 
poworfnl hydrogen, or megaton bomb. Parallel with this, the evolution 
of rocket weapons of all kinds, both offensive and defensive, has 
been proceeding apace. It has been clear for some time that these 
scientific advances must fundamentally alter the whole basis of 
military planning. But it is only now that the future picture is 
becoming sufficiently dear to enable a comprehensive reshaping of 
policy to be undertaken with any degree of confidence. 

Demands on Economic Resources. “ Britain’s influence in the 
world depends first and foremost on the health of her internal 
economy and the success of her export trade. Without these, military 
power cannot in the long run be supported. It is therefore in the true 
interests of defence that the claims of military expenditure should be 
considered in conjunction with the need to maintain the country’s 
financial and ©oonomic strength. Over the last five years, defence has 
on an average absorbed 10 per cent of Britain’s gross national product. 
Some 7 per cent of the working population are either in the Services 
or supporting them. One-eighth of the output of the metal-using 
industries, upon which the export trade largely depends, is devoted to 
defence. An undue proportion of qualified scientists and engineers 
are engaged on military work. In addition, the retention of such 
large forces abroad gives rise to heavy charges which place a severe 
strain upon the balance of payments. 


Britain's Responsibilities. “ A defence plan, to be effective and 
economical, must be based on a clear understanding of the military 
responsibilities to be discharged. Britain's armed forces must be 
capable of performing two mam tasks : 

( 1 ) to play their part with the forces of Allied countries in deterring 
and resisting aggression ; 

(li) to defend British colonies and protected territories against local 
attack, and undertake limited operations m overseas emergencies. 

“ Tho aim must be to provide well-equipped forces sufficient to 
carry out those duties, while making no greater demands than are 
absolutely necessary upon manpower, money and other national 
resources. 

“ Frequent changes m defence policy are wasteful and disturbing 
. . . Tho rapid progress of scientific development and fluctuations m 
tho international situation make it diffi cult to foresee future military 
requirements with any certainty, and consequently a good deal of 
flexibility must be maintained. Nevertheless, an attempt must be 
made to establish a broad framework within, which long-term planning 
can proceed. 

Collective Defence. “ The growth in the power of weapons of mass 
destruction has emphasized the fact that no country can any longer 
protect itself in isolation. The defence of Britain is possible only as 
part of the collective defence of the free world. This conception of 
collective defence is the basis of tho North Atlantic, South-East 
Asia, and Baghdad alliances. The trend is towards the creation 
of integrated allied forces. Therefore, provided each member-nation 
plays its fair part m the joint effort, it is not necessarily desirable that 
each should seek to contribute national forces which a, re by themselves 
self-sufficient and balanced in all respects. But whatever yardstick 
is taken, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that Britain has 
been, bearing a disproportionately large share of the total burden of 
Western defence. Moreover, in assessing the value of her military 
effort, it must bo remembered that, apart from the United States, 
Britain alone makes a contribution to tho nuclear deterrent power 
upon which the poaco of the world so largely rests. 

The Nuclear Deterrent. “ It must be frankly recognized that there 
is at presont no moans of providing adequate protection for the people 
of this country against tho consequences of an attack with nuclear 
weapons. Though, in tho event of war, R.A.F. fighter aircraft would 
■unquestionably bo ablo to take a heavy toll of enemy bombers, a 
proportion would inevitably get through. Even if it were only a 
dozen, they could with megaton bombs inflict widespread devasta- 
tion. This makes it more than ever clear that the overriding con- 
sideration in all military planning must be to prevent war rather than 
to prepare for it. 

“ While comprehensive disarmament remains among the foremost 
objectives of British foreign policy, it is unhappily true that, pending 
international agreement, the only existing safeguard against major 
aggression is the power to threaten retaliation with nuclear weapons. 
The free world is to-day mamly dependent for its protection upon 
the nuclear capacity of the United States. While Britain cannot by 
comparison make more than a modest contribution, there is a wide 
measure of agreement that she must possess an appreciable element 
of nuclear deterrent power of her own. British atomic bombs are 
alroady in steady production and the R.A.F. holds a substantial 
number of them. A British megaton weapon has now been developed. 
This will shortly be tested and thereafter a stock will be manufac- 
tured. 

“ The means of delivering these weapons is provided at present by 
medium bombers of the Y-olass, whose performance in speed and 
altitude is comparable to that of any bomber aircraft now m service 
in any other country. It is the intention that these should be supple- 
mented by ballistic rockets. Agreement in principle has recently 
been reached with the U S. Government for the supply of some 
medium-range missiles of this type. 

“ Since peace so largely depends upon the deterrent fear of nuclear 
retaliation, it is essential that a would-be aggressor should not be 
allowed to think he could readily knock out the bomber bases in 
Britain before aircraft could take off from them. The defence of the 
bomber airfields is therefore an essential part of the deterrent and is a 
feasible task. A manned fighter force, smaller than at present bnt 
adequate for this limited purpose, will be maintained and will be 
equipped with air-to-air guided missiles Fighter aircraft will in due 
course be replaced by a ground-to-air guided missile system.” 

Civil Defence. “ It would be wrong not to take some precautions to 
minimize the effects of nuclear attack, should the deterrent fail to 
prevent war. Civil Defence must accordingly play an essential part 
in the defence plan. As in other fields, the country’s economic 
capacity limits the effort which can be devoted to this purpose. In 
1957-58 the mam task will he to keep the existing local organization 
in being, so as to provide a basis on which realistic planning can 
continue. The necessary training equipment will be provided. 
Essential research will proceed ; and work on emergency communica- 
tions and on setting up the fall-out warning and monitoring system 
will go on. These preparations will provide a frame work for expan- 
sion, should that later be necessary. 

Reduction of British Forces in Europe. “ The possession of nnclear 
air power is not by itself a complete deterrent. The frontiers of the 
free world, particularly in Europe, must he firmly defended on the 
ground. For only in this way can it he made clear that aggression will 
be resisted. Britain must provide her fair share of the armed forces 
needed for this purpose. However, she cannot any longer continue 
to make a disproportionately large contribution. 
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“ Accordingly, H. M. Government, after consultation with the 
Allied Governments in tho North Atlantic Council and in the Council 
of the Western European Union, have felt it noeoNHary to make 
reductions in the British land and air forooH cm tho Continent. The 
strength of the British Army of the Rhino will bo reduced from about 
77,000 to about (54,000 during the next 12 months ; and, subject to 
consultation with the Allied Govern meats, further reductions will be 
made thereafter. The force will be reorganized to increase the 
proportion of lighting units, and atomic rocket artillery will be 
introduced which will greatly augment their lire -power. Tho aircraft 
of tho Second Tactical Air Force in Germany will be reduced to 
about half their present number by the end of March 1958. This 
reduction will bo offset by the fact that some squadrons will bo 
provided with atomic bombs. A similar reduction will be made in the 
light bomber force in England, which Js assigned to NATO. 

The Naval Role in Nuclear Warfare. “ Tho role of naval forces in 
total war is somewhat uncertain. It may well bo that the initial 
nuclear bombardment and oountor-bomburdmont by aircraft or 
rockets would bo ho crippling as to bring the war to mi end within a 
few weeks or even days, in which ease naval operations would not 
play any slgnliloant part. On tho other hand, there is tho possibility 
that the nuclear battle might not prove immediately decisive ; and 
in that event it would bo of great importance to defend Atlantic, 
communications against submarine attack, it is therefore necessary 
for NATO to maintain substantial naval forties and maritime air 
units. Britain must make her contribution, though on a somewhat 
reduced scale. 

Tli© Middle East. “ OulHido tho area covered by tho North Atlantic 
Alliance, Britain has military responsibilities in other parts of the 
world, In particular in the Middle East and Honth-Kast Asia,. Apart 
from its own importance, the Middle East guards tho right iliuik of 
NATO and is the gateway to tho African continent. In the Arabian 
peninsula, Britain must at all times be ready to defend Aden Colony 
and X^rotootoratoH and tho territories on the Persian Gulf for whose 
defence she is responsible. For this task, land, sea and air forces have 
to be maintained in that area and in Fast Africa. 

« In addition, Britain has undertaken in the Baghdad Pact to 
oo -operate with tho other signatory States for security and defence, 
and for tho prevention of Communist encroachment and Infiltration, 
In an emergency, British forces in the Middle Fust area would be 
made available to support the Alliance. Those would Include bomber 
squadrons based in Cyprus capable of delivering nuclear weapons. 
As a result of the termination of the treaty with Jordan, Britain has 
been relieved of the responsibility for defending that country . . . and 
British forces are” being withdrawn. Thu British troops in Libya will 
also be progressively reduced. 

The Far East. 44 In Mouth- Musi Asia, apart from defending her 
colonics and protectorates, Britain has agreed to assist in tho external 
defence of Malaya after she attains independence. Britain also has an 
international commitment, as a member of the HRATO and ANZAM 
[ANZUH1 defence systems, to help prosorvo stability and resist tho 
extension of Communist power In that urea. It is proposed to main- 
tain in this theatre a mixed Britlsh-Gurkhu force and certain air 
force dements, together with a substantial garrison in Hong Kong 
and a small naval force based on Singapore, In addition, there is a 
Commonwealth HUuteglo Reserve, including a brigade to which 
Britain contributes two battalions. Australia and New Zealand 
jointly provide tho remainder of tho brigade and some naval and air 
forces. 

“ After consultation witli tho U.M.A, and with the other Common- 
wealth countries concerned, the Government have decided to with- 
draw the remaining IJ.K. troops (approximately a battalion) from 
Korea. A liaison mission will bo retained at the Headquarters of the 
XJ.N. Command. 

Overseas Garrisons. “ Hi view of tho increasing strength and 
efficiency of Colonial forces and tho growing capacity to send rein- 
forcements rapidly from Britain, tho Government propose to make 
considerable reductions In garrisons for British colonies and pro- 
tectorates wherever practicable. 

The Central Reserve. “ With the reduction in tho size of garrisons 
and other British forces overseas, it is more than over essential to be 
able to despatch reinforcements at short notice. With this object, a 
Central Reserve will bo maintained in tho British Isles. To he effec- 
tive, the Central Reserve must possess the moans of rapid mobility. 
For this purpose a substantial lloot of transport aircraft is being 
built up in R.A.F. Transport Command, This is at present mainly 
composed of Comat 11% BemrUy freighters and Hastings aircraft, to 
which a number of Britannia ^ will later be added. These transport 
resources would be supplemented, when necessary, by civil aircraft 
and by naval and other vessels. 

“ Besides tho land forces of tbo Central Reserve, additional 
military power can rapidly he provided by tho Bomber, Fighter and 
Coastal Commands of tho R.A.F. 

Sea Power. « On account of its mobility, tho Royal Navy, together 
with tho Royal Marinos, provides another effective means of bringing 
power rapidly to boar in peacetime emergencies or limited hostilities. 
In modem conditions the role of tho aircraft carrier, which is in effect 
a mobile air station, becomes increasingly significant. With this 
consideration in mind, it is proposed to base the main elements of tho 
Royal Navy upon a small number of carrier groups, each composed 
of one aircraft carrier and a number of supporting ships. Apart from 
carriers, the number of large ships will be restricted to tho minimum. 
The cruisers in the active fleet will be reduced and, in due course, 
replaced by new ships of tho Tiger class, now under construction. 


Similarly, in tho various categories of smaller vessels, the policy will 
be to rely on a reduced number of more modern ships, some of which 
will ho equipped with guided missiles, a considerable number of 
ships now in reserve, Including battleships, will be disposed of or 
scrapped. 

“ it is tho Government's intention to maintain British naval 
strength east of Huoz at about its present level. One currier group wil* 
normally bo stationed in tho Indian Ocean. 

Manpower Requirements. 14 Provided that the Horvlees are reshaped 
and redistributed on tho lines indicated above, and that commitments 
arc curtailed in tho manner proposed, the Government are satislied 
that Britain could discharge her overseas responsibilities and make 
an effective contribution to tho defence of the free world with armed 
forces much smaller than at present . . . Tho revised defence plan, 
with its greatly reduced demands on manpower and its emphasis on 
highly trained mobile forces, now makes It possible to contemplate 
putting the Services on to an all-Uogulur basis ; and the Government 
will endeavour to bring about this change as soon as practicable, 

“ National Service Inevitably involves an uneconomic use of 
manpower, especially in tho training orgn.niza.tion. There arc at 
present no Ichb than 150,000 men training or being (.rained in the 
establishments of tho throe MorvlocH, This high ilguro is due, In large 
measure, to tho continuous turnover inseparable from National 
Henrico, tho abolition of which would make possible substantial 
savings in manpower. 

44 Parallel with this, economies in administrative overheads are 
being sought. The Hcrvioe Departments and Ministry of Hupply are 
already engaged in a further effort to cut down the numbers of 
headquarters and the size of staffs, to eliminate duplication on 
common tusks, such as signal communications, and to reduce the 
number of men serving in depots ami huso installations, by concen- 
trating work in fewer places and curtailing the holdings of stores, 
Every endeavour will also bo made to extend the practice of 
employing civilians or civilian contractors on tasks where it is not 
essential for military reasons to employ Hcrvioe personnel, such as 
Htorekeeping, accounting, maintenance of equipment, policing, and 
catering.** 

■After pointing out that the process of reducing the size of the 
Forces and building up Regular recruitment to the required level 
would take several years, the White Paper stated that (luring tho 
coming 12 months it was proposed to reduce the combined strength 
of the three Services, at present, about (590,000, to about, (535,000. 
Tho rate of run-down In subsequent years would depend on the 
international situation and Its effect on the military requirements of 
NATO and other regional alliances, 

44 In the light of the need to maintain a balanced distribution of 
the national resources," the White Paper went, on, 44 the Government 
have made a comprehensive review of tho demands of defence upon 
the economy and of the country’s military responsibilities. They have 
concluded that it, would be right to aim at stabilizing the armed 
forces on an aU-ltogular footing at a strength of about 375,000 by 
tho end of 1902. This does not take account of Oohmlal troops and 
oU-^rees enlisted overseas, which at present amount to about 

National Service. 44 The Government have accordingly decided 
to plan on the basis that there will be no further call-up under the 
National Horvlce Acts after tho end of 1900. U must nevertheless be 
understood that, Jf voluntary recruiting rails to produce the numbers 
required, tho country will have to face the need for some limited form 
of compulsory service to bridge the gup, While the Regular element 
Is building up and the total strength of the forces is being run down, 
tho size of tho National Hcrvioe intake will have to bo progressively 
reduced. Tho result will he that the number of men becoming 
available for National Horvloo will, to a growing extent, exceed 
requirements. The Government have prepared plans to effect the 
call-up of the reduced numbers needed, and will shortly announce 
these to Parliament, 


Regular Recruitment. < 4 The task of increasing Regular recruit- 
ment to tho required level will not be easy ; nor is tho problem the 
same in all throe Horvicos. Tho Royal Navy Is already, In the main, 
a Regular foroo on long-service engagements, and it should not have 
much difficulty in attracting enough recruits to meet Its needs. In 
the R.A.F., 127,000 other ranks, or about two-third* of tho present 
strength, are Regulars ; but some 31,000 of these are serving on 
throe-year engagements, and many of them would nob have enlisted 
but for their liability for National Hcrvioe. Nevertheless, the recent 
improvement In its recruiting makes it reasonable to hope that the 
R.A.F. will bo able to enlist enough Regulars to meet the smaller 
numbers required under the revised plan. 


^ rnat 1110 tfroutost difficulty arises. There are 

about 167,000 Regulars, but of these less than BO, 000 are serving on 
engagements of over throe yoars. A marked improvement In reerul- 
wi \* therefore be needed to make the Army independent of 
National Service." 


r' turning out mat it was necessary to maintain a proper balance 
to the composition of the Forces, with an adequate proportion of 
skilled tradesmen, the White Paper stressed the problems presented 
by the need (a) to replace the professional and skilled men who at 
present were called up for National Sorvio© after deferment : (h) to 
obtain sufficient recruits to man the branches which performed the 
loss popular duties. In order to make Service life more attractive and 
encourage recruiting, ration scales wore being increased and the 
Government proposed to press ahead with the modernization of 
barracks and the provision of further married quarters and better 
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recreational facilities. Methods of improving’ Servicemen’s prospects 
on returning to civilian life were aslo being examined. In order to 
waste no time in building up the Regular element, the recruiting 
campaign would be intensified and more money provided in 1957-58 
for ibis purpose. 


The Reserve Forces. “ Individual reservists and certain reserve 
units will be needed to make good deficiencies m the Regular Army 
in emergencies. The Territorial Army will, as at present, he trained 
and equipped as a fighting force primarily assigned to the task of 
home defence. Under present plans Britain is due to provide two 
T.A. divisions as reinforcements for NATO. Since these would not be 
ready for action on the Continent in less than throe months, which 
in nuclear war would bo of little value, tbo Government consider that 
it would be more appropriate to assign them to home defence duties 
like the rest of the Territorial Army. This question is being discussed 
with NATO. 

“ Apart from the units of the Royal Auxiliary Air Force and the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve which it has regretfully been found 
necessary to disband, the Naval and Air Force Reserves will be 
retained in their prosont roles, though they will have to bo reduced 
and . . . reorganized to accord with the new plan. 


Research and Development. “ If the weapons and equipment of 
the armed forces are to bo kopt up-to-date, an adequate effort on 
research and development must be continuously maintained. 
However, in view of the shortage of scientists and technicians in 
civil industry, it is important to restrict the military programme to 
those projects which are absolutely essential. 

" A central feature of the defence plan is the maintenance of an 
effective deterrent. High priority will therefore continue to bo given 
to the development of British nuclear weapons suitable for delivery 
by manned bombers and ballistic rockets. Nuclear warheads are also 
being evolved for defensive guided missiles. 

“ The close oo-opomtion with the U.S.A. in research on guided 
missiles and ballistic rockets, initiated under tho agreement of 1953 .. . 
will be maintained and further developed. The agreement in principle 
for tho supply of American rockets (see 15457 A) should result in 
savings of time and money and will enable work to bo concentrated 
upon more advanced typos. 

“ Having regard to the high performance and potentialities of the 
Vulcan and Victor medium bombers, and the likely progress of 
ballistic rockets and missile dofonce, tbo Government have decided 
not to go on with the development of a supersonio manned bomber, 
which could not be brought into service in much under 10 years. 

" Work will proceed on tho development of a ground-to-air missile 
defence system, which will in duo oourse roplaoo the manned airoraft 
of Fighter Command. In view of tho good progress already made, the 
Government have come to tho conclusion that the R.A.F. are unlikely 
to have a requirement for fightor aircraft typos more advanced than 
the supersonic IM , and work on such projects will stop. 

" Increased emphasis will he placed on tho development of nuclear 
propulsion for maritime purposes, which has groat civil as well as 
naval importance. 

4t Tho Government have in recent months been exploring with the 
French Government and other memher-Statee tho possibility of 
closer co-operation on research and development within the frame- 
work of tho Western European Union." 


Commonwealth Co-operation. After referring to tho Woomera 
guided -missile range in Australia as “ an outstanding example of 
Commonwealth co-operation on research and development,” the 
White Paper stated that the Government would maintain close 
co-operation with Commonwealth countries in dofonce matters 
generally by means of Inter-governmental consultations, frequent 
mootings of Chiefs of Staff, tho exchange and seoondment of officers, 
tho supply of training facilities, and regular conferences of the 
Commonwealth Advisory Committee for Defenoe Science. 

Compensation for Redundant Officers and N.C.O.s. The White Paper 
stressed that the now defence plan involved “ the biggest change in 
military policy ever mado in normal times," and that the large 
reduction in tho size of tho Forces would “ inevitably create some 
surplus of officers and N.C.O.s." Those whose careers had to be 
premaUirely terminated would he given fair compensation and helped 
to find suitable employment in civil life. The curtailment of many 
kinds of defence work would mean that some establishments would 
have to he closed, hut the Departments concerned would do every- 
thing possible to onsure that the manpower and industrial resources 
released were absorbed into productive use as quickly as possible. 


Defence Expenditure. The White Paper estimated that if the 
defence programme planned for 1956-57 had been allowed to continue 
unchanged, gross expenditure for 1957-58 (i.e. before deducting 
receipts from Germany and the U.S.A.) would have risen to about 
$1,700,000,000. By strenuous efforts towards economy— in particular 
the substantial reduction in the overall strength of the Forces, the 
cutting down of production orders and purchases of stores, ana some 
curtailment of the researoh and development pro^a^e— it had 
been possible to keep the Estimates down to a total of £1,483,000,000. 
Deducting receipts of about £50,000,000 from Germany and 
£13,000,000 from the U.S.A., tho net Estimates of total defence 
expenditure for 1957-58 would thus amount to about £1,420,000,000. 


Although no forecast of the level of expenditure in later years was 
yet possible (the White Paper concluded) it could not be expected to 
show a decline in any way comparable with the decline in manpower 
—primarily owing to the ever-increasing complexity of modem 
weapons and equipment, the higher cost per man of Regular forces, 


and the fact that proportionately more civilians would be employed. 
Nevertheless it could safely be assumed that the new plan, when fully 
implemented, would appreciably reduce the burden on the national 
economy and release skilled men, including badly-needed scientists 
and technicians, for employment m civilian industry. 

Detailed analyses of the proposed active strength of the 
three Services and of the estimated cost of the 1957-58 pro- 
gramme as a whole were given in a White Paper (Defence 
Statistics , 1957-58 , Cmd. ISO) which was also published on 
April 5. A summary is given below : 

Manpower Statistics. 

The estimated strength of the Forces at April 1 , 1957, and 
April 1 , 1958, compared with the actual strength at April 1 , 
1950, was shown as follows : 


April 1 , 

April 1 , 

April 1 , 

1956 

1957 

1958 

(actual) 

(estimated) (estimated) 

467,200 

451,9001 

639,700 

289,000 

251,700 f 

16,500 

15,200 

14,600 

727,700 

718,800 

654,300 

that tho three Services would require 


Regulars . . 
National Servicemen 
Women’s Services 

Total 


about 160,000 male entrants in 1957-58. Of this total, about 121,000 
wore expected to bo National Servicemen or those withm the National 
Service age-group ; 2,000 of these were expected to go to the Royal 
Navy, 84,500 to the Army, and 34,500 to the R.A.F. 


Financial Statistics. 

The gross cost of the 1957-58 programme was estimated at 
£1,488,000,000, or £115,670,000 less than the original 1956-57 
estimate of £1,598,700,000. Receipts from the U.S.A. and 
Western Germany were expected to be only £62,750,000, or 
£87,250,000 less than the £100,000,000 originally estimated for 
1950-57. The net cost of the 1957-58 programme (i.e. after 
deducting receipts from the U.S.A. and Germany) was therefore 
estimated at £1,420,280,000, or £78,420,000 less than the net 
estimate of £1,498,700,000 for 1956-57. 

The division between Departments in 1957-58 and 1950-57 
is shown below : 



Gross. 

Net. 

Gross 

Net 



Original 


Original 


Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 


(£ million) 

(£ million) 

Admiralty .. 

316.15 

351.5 

316.00 

346.0 

War Office .. 

445.50 

519.0 

401.40 

472.0 

Air Ministry 

506.15 

527.0 

487.65 

479.5 

Ministry of Supply 

197.60 

185.0 

197.60 

185.0 

Ministry of Defence 

17.63 

16.2 

17.63 

16.2 


1,483.03 

1,598.7 

1,420.28 

1,498.7 


U.S. Aid. Of the estimated receipts of £12,750,000 m 1957-58, 
£3,250,000 had been allotted to the Army and £9,500,000 to the RAF. 


Offshore Procurement. The value of new contracts placed m the 
U.K. by the U.S.A. in 1956 under the Offshore Procurement Pro- 
gramme was $34,000,000, bringing the total value of these contracts 
to $717,000,000. 

Military Aid from the U.S.A. and Canada. During 1956 further 
deliveries of equipment had been received under the U.S. Mutual 
Security Act, and U.S. assistance for the re-equipment of certain 
ammunition production capacity had continued. The Canadian 
Government had provided further supplies of ammunition, pro- 
pellants, and explosives under its Mutual Aid Programme. 

German Contribution. During recent Anglo-German negotiations, 
the German representatives had agreed to recommend to their 
Government a contribution of £50,000,000 to the U.K. defence 
effort. On the assumption that this recommendation would he 
accepted, the 1957-58 Estimates provided for the appropnation-in- 
aid of £150,000 to Navy Votes. £40,850,000 to Army Votes, and 
£9,000,000 to Air Votes. 

The White Paper also stated that £21,900,000 would be 
provided in 1957-58 for defence expenditure by civil Depart- 
ments (including loan expenditure by the Post Office), against 
£30,810,000 in the revised Estimates for 1956-57. 

(White Papers, Cmd. 124 and Cmd. 180 - Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15364 A ; 14773 A 5 
Defence Economy Cuts, 15344 A.) 


A. ISRAEL. — Par Value for Israel Pound. 

The International Monetary Fund announced on March 13 
that the initial par value for the Israel pound had been estab- 
lished by agreement with the Government of Israel at 1.80000 
Israeli pounds to the U.S. dollar, the other new parities being 
£1.1=0.493706 grams of fine gold or 55.5556 U.S. cents. 
(International Monetary Fund) (Prev. rep. 15361 B.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — The 1957-58 Budget. 

President Elsenhower submitted to Congress on Jan. 10 his 
Budget proposals for the fiscal year 1058 (i.e. July 1057 to 
June 1058). Total expenditure was estimated at $71 ,800, 000, 000 
(of which $48,885 ,000,000, or over (M) per cent, was for major 
national security programmes) and revenue at $78, 000, 0(H), 000, 
giving a budgetary surplus of $1,800,000,000. The Budget was 
the largest ever presented in the peacetime history of the 
TJ.S.A., detailed estimates of revenue and expenditure being 
shown below : 


Actual Estimate 



1950 

1957 

1958 

Dudyet Eeceipts : 

($ million) 


Individual Income taxes . . 

35,334 

38,500 

41,000 

Corporation income taxes 

21,209 

21,400 

22,000 

Excise taxes 

10,004 

10,091 

11,071 

Employment taxes 

7,290 

7,750 

8,420 

Estate and gift taxes 

1,171 

1,380 

1,475 

Customs 

705 

775 

800 

Miscellaneous receipts 

3,012 

2,991 

3,283 

Deduct — 




Transfers to trust funds 

0,971 

8,979 

10,273 

Dofunds of receipts (oxoluding interest) 

3,084 

3,880 

4,150 

Not budget roooijits 

08,105 

70,028 

73,020 

Estimated Expenditure : 




Major National Security 

40,041 

40,905 

43,335 

International Affairs and Finance 

1,846 

2,382 

2,444 

Veterans’ Services and Benefits . . 

4,750 

4,851 

5,027 

Labour and Welfare 

2,770 

3,032 

3,538 

Agriculture and Agricultural Dosourcos 

4,913 

4,701 

4,0(55 

Natural Resources 

1,104 

1,871 

1,538 

Commerce and Housing . , 

2,02$ 

2,209 

1,748 

General Government 

1,029 

1,870 

1,451 

Interest 

0,840 

7,200 

7,300 

Allowance for contingencies 

— 

200 

400 

Total 

00,540 

68,900 

71,807 


Budget Surplus 


+ 1,020 +1,720 +1,813 


The total amount of u new obligational authority ” sought 
(i.e. authority to enter new commitments for which payment 
might not be made until future years) was $78,800,000,000, 
compared with $70, 500, 000, 000 in the 1050-57 Budget. 


For both now obligational authority mid Budget expenditures 
about seven-tenths o£ the estimated increases botweon the two years 
were for the military functions of the Defence Department, 
44 reflecting the higher costs of producing, operating, and maintaining' 
the complex new weapons and equipment being delivered in growing 
quantities to our defence establishment.” Other major increases 
wore for health, education, and welfare, including the proposed 
aid for school construction (see below) and for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Extracts from the President’s Budget message are given 
below : 


Budget Policy. After saying that the TT.fl.A. had demonstrated 
that it was possible “ to sustain a high -employment economy inde- 
pendent of war and continually unbalanced Federal budgets,” and 
thut “ the prospect for continued economic growth is bright,” the 
Message continued : u Attainment of that goal is possible only with 
prudent management of the Government's llsoal affairs. Our Federal 
budget must contribute to the nation's financial stability and to the 
preservation of the purchasing power of the dollar. Maintaining a 
sound dollar requires of us both self -discipline and courage. At a time 
like the present, when the economy is operating at a very high rate 
and is subject to Inflationary pressures, Government clearly should 
seek to alleviate rather than aggravate those pressures. Government 
can do Its part, but business and labour leadership must earnestly 
co-operate — or what Government can do in a free society at a time 
like this will not prevent Inflation. 

“ For the Government to do Its part in the coming year, taxes must 
be retained at the present ratos so that receipts will oxoood Budget 
expenditures and the public debt can be further reduced, The pro- 
spective Budget surplus in the fiscal year 1058 will reinforce the 
restraining effect of present credit and monetary policies. The 
present situation also requires that less prossing expenditure pro- 
grammes must be hold book and somo meritorious proposals post- 
poned , ♦ * 

u Continuation of balanced Budgets into the future requires that 
the total of new authority to iuour obligations, as well as the Budget 
expenditures for the year, should be less than the total of realistically 
anticipated Budget reoelpts. This policy of controlling Budget 
authorizations, which has been followed since the beginning of this 
Administration, has helped us move from a Budget defloit of 
$9,400,000,000 In the fiscal year 1958 to balanced budgets in 1056, 
1957 and 1958. 

“ la this Budget the total of new authority proposed for 1958 Is 
$78,800,000,000 — $279,000,000 less than estimated Budget reoelpts. 
Of the total recommended new authority, speoiflo aotion by this 
session of Congress will be necessary for $56,300,000,000. Other new 
authority, such as that for paying Interest on the public debt, will 
become available undor previously enacted permanent authoriza- 
tions . . . 


“ The figures In this Budget for the fiscal yearn 1957 and 1958 are not 
precisely comparable to the actual figures for prior years. Under the 
provisions of legislation enacted last year, the financial transactions 
for the groat ly expanded Fodoral-aid highway programme are included 
in a self-liquidating trust fund and arc not in the Budget totals.” 

On revenue policy the President said : ” It Is my firm belief that 
tax rates are still too high and that we should look forward to further 
tax reductions as soon as they can be accomplished within a sound 
Budget policy, Deductions In tax rates would give relief to taxpayers 
and would also release funds for the activity and Investment necessary 
for sustained economic growth through private Initiative. However, 
the reduction of tux rates must give way undor present circumstances 
to the cost of mooting our urgent national responsibilities. For the 
present, therefore, I ask for continuation for another year of the 
existing Excise Tax rates on tobacco, liquor, and automobiles, which, 
under present law, would be reduced on April 1, 1957. 1 must also 
recommend that the present Corporate Tax rates be continued for 
another year. It would bo neither fair nor appropriate to allow Excise 
and Corporate Tax reductions to be made at a time when a general 
tax reduction cannot be undertaken.” The Message added, however, 
that somo tax relief should bo considered for small businesses. 

Defence. Expenditure on defence, the main constituent of the 
item 44 major national security,” was estimated at $88,031,000,000, 
compared with an estimated $30,005,000,000 for 1957-58 and an 
actual $35,791,000,000 in 1055-50. Of the 1957-58 total, 
$17,472,000,000 was for the Air Force, $10,349,000,000 for the Envy, 
and $9,131,000,000 for the Army. [These figures compared with 
estimated expenditures in the lineal year 1950-57 of $16,890,000,000 
for the Air Force, $9,730,000,000 for the Navy, and $8,580,000,000 
for the Army.] The principal items were pay of the armed forces, 
$10,004,000,000 ; operation and maintenance, $9,847,000,000 ; 
major procurement and production, $12,030,000,000 (Including 
$0,232,000,000 for aircraft, $1,555,000,000 for ships, $2,040,000,000 
for guided missiles, and $1,597,000,000 for other supplies); 
$2,122,000,000 for military public works; $1,051,000,000 for 
rosoarohand development; and $1,237,000,000 for reserve components. 

The Budget message said that total military personnel on active 
duty during the year would be approximately 2,800,000— tbe 
personnel of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps maintaining “ about 
their current numbers,” while the Air Force would be Increased by 
** several thousand ” men. The composition of the three Her vices at 
the end of 1957-58 would he as follows ; 

Air Force. 128 wings ; 24,398 aircraft; 925,000 men (an increase 
of 10,000). 100 more B-52 heavy Jet bombers wotdd be added to tbe 
Air Force during tbe year, bringing the total to 000, The fixing of the 
overall strength at 128 wings meant a cut of five wings as compared 
with the previous strength of 133, and the abandonment of tbe 
former target of 137 wings, the reduction being attributable to the 
growing number of Army missiles available for ground support 
tactical operations, Under a reorganization to be carried out, the 
Air Force would oompriso 45 strategic wings, 32 (dr defence wings, 
and 53 tactical wings. Of the present strength of 133 wings, 121 were 
combat wings and 12 troop-carrier wings. 

Navy : 983 active ships, including 422 warships and 501 other 
typos (compared with 406 warships and 508 other types at present) ; 
11,790 aircraft (including Marine Corps planes) ; 875,000 personnel 
(compared with 872,947), including 200,000 Marines, There would be 
17 carrier air groups (unchanged) ; 20 carrier anti-submarine 

squadrons (an increase of one squadron) ; three Marine divisions and 
three Marino aircraft wings (both unchanged). New warships to be 
added to the Navy would include its first atomic aircraft carrier, 
four nuclear submarines, and 13 destroyers and frigate-type ships. 

Army. Active Anny—1,000,000 men (compared with 991,000) 
organized In 17 divisions (a decrease of two), nine regimental combat 
teams (unchanged), six new atomic support commands, and 127 
anti-aircraft battalions (a reduction of six, indicating that tbe now 
atomic support commands might be made up of the A, A. battalions), 
Htrongth of the Deserve Army would be 097,000 (025,000), of which 
297,000 would be in the Regular Army Deserve and 400,000 in the 
National Guard, The six new atomic support commands, comprising 
5,000-6,000 men, would be organized in support of local military 
forces and equipped with nuclear combat weapons, including the 
Honest John and Corporal missiles. [Although the President did not 
disclose the disposition of the new units, it was stated in the IT.H. 
Press that most of them would be stationed In Europe as soon as they 
wore ready.] 

Defence Policy. As regards defence policy as a whole, President 
Eisenhower said that new equipment and weapons with vastly 
groator combat capability had made it 44 no longer valid ” to measure 
military power In terms of Army divisions, Air Force wings, and 
Navy warships. Major procurement and production expenditures 
would be $542,000,000 higher than in 1956-57, and expenditure for 
guided missiles would increase by 86 per cent and for ship construc- 
tion by about 12 per cent, whilst expenditure on aircraft would 
remain at about the same level. 

The Budget message summarized the functions of the armed forces 
in terms of “ missions ” which out across the traditional objectives 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. It enumerated four basic defence 
“ missions,” as follows ; 

(1) To maintain ready nuclear-air retaliatory forces as a deterrent. 
Procurement In 1958, the President explained, would see the equip- 
ment of the heavy bomber wings of Strategic Air Command with 
48 Jet B-52 aircraft in plaoe of the present smaller number of 80 
B-36's. Strategic fighter wings would be eliminated as unnecessary. 
The striking power of the Navy would be enhanced with new cruisers, 
Jet aircraft, atomic submarines, and guided missile ships. 
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(2) To build a defence system that would minimize the chances of 
successful attack on the American, continent. In this connexion it 
was announced (a) that the Contmental Air Defence Command’s 
radar warning network, from the Central Pacific around the northern 
perimeter of North America and across the Atlantic approaches, 
would be largely in operation during the next fiscal year ; (b) that 
interceptor squadrons of the Air Force, the anti-aircraft missile 
strength of the Army, and anti-submarine capabilities of the Navy 
would all be strengthened. 

(3) To maintain mobile and versatile forces capable of deploying 
quickly in the event of aggression. The Army’s new “ pentoimc ” 
divisions, each of which had five groups for mobility in atomic 
warfare, wore one element in this strategy. The Marines had been 
equipped with a variety of atomic weapons, and their assault capa- 
bilities improved. 


(4) To maintain control of the essential sea areas and lines of 
communication in case of war. This was primarily the task of the 
Navy, although the Air Force and the Army had been given roles. 
The number of active ships in the Fleet would remain the same, 
but older ones would be replaced by new ships. 


Atomic Energy. The message said that until an agreement for 
limitation of armaments was negotiated and an effective inspection 
system functioning, the XJ.S.A. would increase the number and 
variety of nuclear weapons, “ with special emphasis on weapons for 
tactical purposes and weapons with reduced radioactive fall-out.” 
In addition, the “ substantial present effort ” to develop military 
propulsion reactors would bo continued ; efforts to dovelop the peace- 
ful uses of atomio energy, particularly the development of atomic 
power production, would bo “ greatly increased ” ; and training 
centres in the U.S.A. and abroad would be sot up to help other 
countries dovelop their own atomio energy programmes. 

In addition to increased efforts by the Atomio Energy Commission 
to 14 explore new power reactor ooncopts, operate reactor experiments, 
and develop the basic reactor technology,” greater support would 
also bo given to the development of commercial power reactors for 
private industry and public power bodies. No funds for the construc- 
tion of such now large-scale reactors were proposed in the Budget, in 
the belief that basic responsibility for this should not have to bo 
assumed by the Federal Government. “ However,” it was added, 
“ if acceptable proposals for non-Fodoral construction of promising 
reactor typos do not materialize within a reasonable time, a request 
will be made to Congress for funds for direct construction by the 
Federal Government.” 


To facilitate investment by industry in atomic power plants, 
legislation would again be proposed to authorize the Government to 
supplement commercially available insurance against liability 
arising from possible nuclear accidents. More resources would be 
applied to the longer-term efforts to develop thermo -nuclear power 
reactors ; increased research was planned on such problems as 
reactor safoty, radioactive waste disposal, and the biological effects 
of radiation ; and support of research in nuclear physics and in 
now uses of atomic energy in biology, medicine, agriculture, and 
industry would be strengthened. Equipment grants and funds for 
the training of teachors would bo increased to improve education in 
nuclear technology and to help alleviate the shortago of nuolear 
scientists and engineers. 

Strategic Stockpile. By the end of tho fiscal year 1956-57 the 
stockpile of strategic and critical materials such as rubber, aluminium, 
copper, and nickel would have reached a value exceeding 
$6,000,000,000. Further acquisitions would bo limited in most cases 
to materials for which contracts had already been made, or those 
which, could be procured at favourable prices, or those obtained in 
exchange for surplus agricultural products. 

Mutual Security Programme, Military aid under the Mutual 
Security Programme was estimated to cost $2,600,000,000, and 
economic, technical, and other aid $1,750,000,000-- a total of 
$4,350,000,000, compared with total appropriations of $3,804,000,000 
enacted for 1956-57. New obligational authority for 1957-58 was 
recommended at $4,400,000,000 (including $2,540,000,000 for military 
aid and $1,950,000,000 for economic, technical, and other aid), 
compared with $3,767,000,000 in 1956-57 and $2,703,000,000 in 
1955-56. 

The Mossage stated that the armed forces of 38 countries were now 
receiving military equipment and training under the programme, 
and that (as in the case of the U.S. foroes) a large part of aid funds 
in 1957-58 would be used for new types of weapons for air defence. 
An increasing amount of military equipment assistance, however, 
would be furnished on a reimbursable rather than a grant basis, for 
which changes In legislation would be recommended. 

The recommended appropriations of $4,400,000,000 included 
$200,000,000 which would be available for discretionary use by the 
President in the Middle East, in addition to the specific programmes 
for countries in that area. 

Total “ Expenditures for Protection.” A table given in the Budget 
message showed that total “ expenditures for protection, including 
^Uective security,” would amount to $45,300,000,000, compared 
with an estimate of $42,700,000,000 in 1956-5 7 and act^ expendi- 
ture of $42,400,000,000 in 1955-56. Of the 1957-58 total, 
$38,000,000,000 was for defence, $2,600,000,000 for the military 
side of the Mutual Security Programme, $2,300,000,000 for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, $400,000,000 for stockpiling and faience 
tion expansion, $1,800,000,000 for the economic and technical side 
of the Mutual Security Programme, and $10 M0 0,0 00 each -for Dm 
U.S. Information Agency and the Federal Civil Defence Adminis- 


tration. 


The total amount under this head was equal to 63 per cent of the 
estimated Budget expenditure, compared with 24 per cent 
($16,900,000,000) for civil benefits, 10 per cent ($7,400,000,000) for 
interest, and 3 per cent ($2,200,000,000) for all other civil operations, 
administration, and contingencies. 

Agriculture. The Message said that agriculture was confronted 
with “ serious adjustment problems ” stemming from international 
as well as domestic developments. Technological advances in agri- 
culture by other countries were resulting in increased production, 
which in many instances had restricted U.S. export markets. These 
problems were further complicated by the improved U.S. production 
capacity, as well as by the large agricultural stocks held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The Soil Bank legislation (see 
14906 A) was helping to curtail crop production and support farm 
income, besides facilitating the transfer of agricultural laud to uses 
more consistent with long-term conservation objectives. Other 
programmes were helping to move large quantities of food and other 
farm products into consumption at home and abroad. 

Total estimated expenditure for stabilization of farm prices and 
farm incomes was estimated at $3,514,000,000, compared with 
$3,432,000,000 in 1956-57 and an actual expenditure of $3,946,000,000 
in 1955-56. The 1957-58 total included $1,950,000,000 tor price 
support, supply, and purchasing programmes of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; $1,023,000,000 for the Soil Bank: and 
$245,000,000 for removal of surplus agricultural commodities — the 
amounts being practically the same as in the 1956-57 Budget. The 
message requested (i) that authority to dispose of farm products 
abroad in return for foreign currencies, which would expire on June 30, 
1957, should be extended for a further year ; and that (ii) the present 
legal limit of $3,000,000,000 on the permissible loss under this 
programme should be increased by an additional $1,000,000,000. 

Natural Resources. The total of $1,538,000,000 under this heading 
included $1,070,000,000 for conservation and development of land 
and water resources, $186,000,000 in respect of forest resources, and 
$99,000,000 in respect of mineral resources. The importance of 
ensuring the best use of water resources was again stressed, in accor- 
dance with recommendations made by a Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee on water resources policy. Among major projects mentioned 
in tho message were the development of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin, on which work was in progress, and the Fryingpan -Arkansas 
multiple-purpose project, for which legislative authority was still 
needed. Increased appropriations for research and pilot-plant 
operations for converting salt water to fresh water for drinking, 
industrial, and agricultural uses were also recommended, as a further 
step in dealing with the problem of water scarcity. 

Education. The Message underlined the urgency of implementing 
a programme of Federal aid for the construction of schools involving 
Federal expenditure of $2,000,000,000, including $1,300,000,000 for 
grants to States and $750,000,000 for the purchase of school-building 
bonds issued by local authorities. The President recommended that 
this programme, which had been planned in 1956 to extend over five 
years, should be completed in four years because of the present over- 
crowding in schools. Expenditure of $451,000,000 was proposed for 
the year 1957-58, including $325,000,000 in construction grants. 

Public Health. Expenditures of $607,000,000 were recommended, 
or $106,000,000 more than in 1956-57. The largest components were 
$211,000,000 for National Institutes of Health and $100,000,000 for 
Federal aid to hospital-building. 

Water Transportation. The $420,000,000 recommended under this 
head included $120,000,000 for appropriations for shipbuilding and 
maritime research in 1957-58. This would permit the construction of 
a sister-ship of the 60,000-ton super-liner United States and of 
several smaller vessels, while during the year the building of a 
nuclear-powered merchant ship (jointly by the Department of 
Commerce and the Atomic Energy Commission) would be “ well 
under way.” “ The world-wide shortage of modem ocean-going 
ships,” the Message said, “ emphasized the importance of the ship 
replacement programme begun two years ago by the Department of 
Commerce. Most of the U.S. merchant fleet was built during World 
War II and should be replaced over tho next 15-20 years.” 

Social Security. Expenditures for social insurance programmes 
and for the payment of Federal civilian employees’ retirement 
benefits were not shown in the Budget expenditures because they are 
financed separately through trust funds. The Message stated, 
however, that total disbursements from these funds in 1957-58 would 
exceed $10,500,000,000, and that reserves for future payments 
invested in Government bonds would increase to about 
$46,000,000,000 at the end of that fiscal year. Benefits from the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance trust funds would be 
payable in 1957-58 to some 9,100,000 retired persons, 380,000 
disabled workers, and 1,800,000 mothers and children. Women 
between 62 and 65 and disabled workers between 50 and 65 wonld 
receive these benefits for the first time under social security amending 
legislation enacted in 1956. The President recommended new 
legislation to extend and improve the unemployment insurance 
system. 

Veterans' Services and Benefits. Compensation benefits for dis- 
ability or death resulting from service with the armed forces would 
benefit 2,100,000 * ex-Servicemen and 395,000 families of deceased 
ex-Servicemen respectively. There would be pension payments to an 
estimated 762,000 ex-Servioemen and 488,000 families of ex- 
Servicemen. 

Postal Services. The President recommended increases in postal 
rates to place the Post Office on a paying basis and reduce the " huge 
postal deficit.” 
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Labour Legislation. Tins "President; recommended legislation to 
assure “equal pay for equal work; extension of the Fair Labour 
►Standards Act to additional workers ; and ” a revision of the 
eight-hour lawn." 

Constitutional Amendments. The President also proposed that 
legislation he o minted (a) to ensure ** equal rights ” for women, in 
accordance with tho platforms of both the Itepuhliean and Democratic 
parties ; and (h) to lower the voting ago in Federal elections. 

Hawaii and Alaska. Legislation was recommended to confer 
Statehood on Hawaii, as well as Statehood for Alaska “ subject to 
area limitations and other safeguards for the conduct of defence 
activities vitally necessary to our national security.** 

Public Debt. The Budget surplus of $1,000,000,000 for 1055-50 had 
boon used for a, reduction of the public debt, which at tho close of that 
year amounted to $272,800,000,000. The estimated total at tho end 
of the year 1950-57 was $270,000,000,000, and that for the end o£ tho 
year 1057-58 was $200,200,000,000. 

It was pointed out in the U.S. press tlwit the record expen- 
diture in the 1057-58 Budget meant a per caput expenditure of 
$410, or $10 more than the estimated per caput amount for 
the year 1050-57.— (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune) (Prev, rep. i95<>-57 Budget, 14731 A.) 

A. PAKISTAN. — Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan found 
Guilty of Sedition. - Sentence of Fine and Imprisonment. 

The trial opened before the Lahore High Court on Sept. 8, 
1050, of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan (07), leader of the illegal 
“ Rodshirt ” movement, and Khan Abdus Samuel Kluin 
Aehalczai, popularly known as “ the Baluchi Gandhi,” on 
charges of advocating in a number of public speeches the 
abolition of Pakistani sovereignly over the Pa than areas. 
The accused, holh of whom had been in prison since June 1050, 
were also charged with creating hatred between different 
classes of people (i.e, Patlians and Punjabis), spreading 
disaffection against the Government, and threatening the 
stability of the Republic. Both defendants denied the charges 
and said in their defence that their aim was the creation, not of 
an independent State, but of an autonomous Pa than province 
of 44 Pakhtoonistan ” within Pakistan. 

On Jan. 24 Mr. Justice Shabir Ahmed found the accused 
guilty of having advocated the abolition of the sovereignty of 
Pakistan over part of its territory, and sentenced Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan to a line of Bs. 14,000 and Kluin Abdus Kamnd 
Khan to a line of Hs. 0,500 ; both were also ordered to be 
imprisoned until the rising of the court. It was subsequently 
reported that Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan had filed an appeal 
against the Court’s judgment.-— (Dawn, Karachi - Times) 
(Prev. rep. Ghaffar Khan, 15006 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves, 

The Treasury announced on April 8 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen by $02,000,000 during March, 
after taking into account (a) the receipt of $5,000,000 in U.S. 
defence aid; (b) W 10 recoipl of $17,000,000 in gold or dollars 
from the K.P.tl. in part settlement of the February surplus ; 
and (c) the payment of $8,000,000 to creditor countries in the 
K.P.IJ. under bilateral agreements. As a result, the reserves 
stood at $2,209,000,000 on March 81. 

Provisional figures for the K.P.U. March settlement showed 
that Britain had a deficit of £8,000,000, three-quarters of which 
would be settled in gold or dollars and the remaining quarter 
by an increase of the U.K.’s debt to the Union. 

(Treasury Press (Mice, London - Financial Times) (*£416 D.) 

C. NEW ZEALAND. — Bay of Plenty By-election. 

The National Party retained the Bay of Plenty scat in the 
N.Z. House of Representatives in a by-election held on April 0 
and caused by the resignation of the Minister of Labour, 
Mr. William Sullivan, The results were : P. B. Allen (National), 
4,088 ; T. G. Bunion (Labour), 8,917 ; II. J. Pedley (Liberal 
Federation), 800. Mr. Pedley, who lost his deposit, was the 
first candidate of the newly-formed Liberal Federation to 
contest a seat. At the general election in 1954 Mr. Sullivan 
polled 6,928 votes, against 8,800 for Mr. Santon and 1,484 for 
Mr. Blaymivcs (Social Credit). — (New Zealand Directorate of 
Information, Wellington) (Prev. rep. 15251 B.) 

D. POLAND. — Further Reduction of Armed Forces. 

It was announced in Warsaw on March 25 that the Polish 
Government had decided to reduce its armed forces by 44,500 
officers and men in order 44 to make a new contribution by the 
Polish nation to disarmament and the development of peaceful 
relations between nations, as well as in an endeavour to obtain 
additional means for the development of the national economy.” 
Two reductions totalling 97,000 men had previously been made 
in 1955 and 1950. — (Polish Embassy Press Office, London) 
(Prev. rep. 15242 A ; 14441 A.) 


E. SYRIA - IRAQ. — Resumption of Oil Supplies 
through Iraq Petroleum Company’s Pipelines. 

Following the Israeli withdrawal from the (iixm Strip and 
the Gulf of Akaba, oil from the Iraq Petroleum Company’s 
lields at Kirkuk (northern Iraq) reached the Mediterranean 
pipeline terminal til Baiuns (Syria) on March 12 for the first 
time since Nov. 2, 1950, when three pumping stations in 
Syrian territory were blown up by the Syrian Army. On 
March 14 oil also began to arrive at the other pipeline terminal 
at Tripoli (Lebanon). 

For some considerable time previously the Syrian Govern- 
ment had consistently refused to sanction the necessary 
repairs, although this action was severely critic, food both by 
Iraq, which suffered great losses in oil royalties through the 
interruption of oil exports, and by the Lebanon, where the 
Tripoli refinery was cut off from its normal crude oil supplies 
and was kept operating only by the transfer of the remaining 
stocks from the Banins refinery. 

The Syrian Minister for Feonomle Affairs (M. Klmlll Kallas) 
declared on Dee. 15 that no Iraqi oil would pass through Syria 
“ until the Middle Dost is as it was before the Anglo-French invasion.** 
On Deo. 18 the Syrian Government rejected U.S, ami Italian requests 
that emergency repairs should ho carried out to the pipeline, 
informing both countries that nothing could he done until tho 
British, French ami Israeli forces had withdrawn from Fgypt, 

A delegation from the Iraq Petroleum Company visited Damascus 
from Deo. 28-20 for talks with tho Syrian Government on the 
reopening of tho pipeline, but it was announced on the latter date 
that Syria would refuse to allow any repairs to bo undertaken until 
the Israeli forces had withdrawn from Sinai and tho (Jam Strip. 
The statement added, however, that permission had been given for 
a team of I. P.U. experts to inspect tho damaged installations, assess tho 
extent of the damage, and estimate the time needed to effect repairs. 

As a result of its subsequent investigations, tho company informed 
the Syrian Government on Jan. 14, 1957, that pumping at a rate of 
11,000,000 tons a year (compared with a normal Bow of 25,000,000 
ions) eouhl begin within seven days of repair work being started. 
The company proposed for this purpose to undertake emergency 
repairs Involving the laying of pipe to by-pass tho throe severely 
damaged pumping stations, as it would take at least a year to repair 
tho pumping stations themselves and restore the normal Bow. 

Although the company again requested permission at tho time for 
an immediate start on emergency repairs, the Syrian Government 
continued to withold its consent and maintained this attitude during 
further talks held in Damascus from Fob, 5-7 with an l, I LG, delega- 
tion headed by tho company’s managing director (Sir Stephen 
Gibson). 

On March 0, however - the date of the Israeli evacuation of 
the Gavsu Strip and the Sharm-el- Sheikh area -the Syrian 
Prime Minister (M. Sabry d-Assali) informed the chief repre- 
sentative of the LP.O. in Syria that repair work on the pipelines 
eouhl begin immediately. LP.G, repair teams accordingly 
entered Syria on March 8 and began work on the following day. 

The repairs on the 80-inch pqjoline to Banins were completed 
within 48 hours and the pumping of oil was resumed on March 1 1 
with the consent of the Syrian Government, which on the 
same day revoked the ban on the export of oil from Syria. The 
line to Banias, as temporarily reconstructed, will have a capacity 
of 7,700,000 tons a year, while the 10-ineh line to Tripoli (the 
pumping of oil through which started on March 18) and the 
12-inch line to Tripoli (which came into operation shortly 
afterwards) will have a joint annual capacity of 8,800,000 tons. 

On March 7 tho Syrian Parliament had passed legislation requiring 
tho I.P.O. to reinstate in their former positions all employees dismissed 
after tho closing of tho pipelines, and to pay them full salaries for the 
period daring which work was Interrupted. 

LP.C. Payment of Transit Dues to Syria. 

In spite of Syria’s refusal to sanction the reopening of the 
pipelines, the Iraq Petroleum Company announced on Jan. 310 
that it had paid to the Syrian Government the outstanding 
transit dues up to Nov. 2, 1950, amounting to £4,890,000, 

Tho statement pointed out that although this payment was a legal 
obligation on the company, which had 41 scrupulously fulfilled all its 
obligations under Its agreement with the Hyrtau Government,” the 
LP.C. had “ not waived its right to claim compensation for damages.** 
I.P.C. Loan to Iraqi. 

To help the Iraqi Government to overcome its financial 
difficulties through the loss of oil royalty revenues, the LP.C. 
agreed on March 9 to make to Iraq an interest-free advance on 
future royalties of £25,000,000. The Iraqi Minister of Econo- 
mics, Dr. Pacliachi, stated on March 10 that £5,000,000 would 
be paid by the Company immediately, and that the remainder 
would be payable in the financial year beginning on April 1. 
Dr. Pachachi explained that the money was required to over- 
come the budgetary deficit and to sustain the momentum of 
Iraq’s major development projects.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Financial Times - New ^ork Times - 
Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15201 A, page 152x1.) 
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A. POLAND - SOVIET UNION. — Agreement on 
Repatriation of Poles from U.S.S.R. - Trade Protocol. 

An agreement on the further repatriation of Polish nationals 
from the Soviet Union was signed in Moscow by the two 
Governments on March 25. The new agreement, which resulted 
from the Polish-Soviet agreement of Nov. 18, 1950 \ see 15242 A), 
greatly increased the number of those who could demand 
repatriation, its principal provisions being as follows : 

(1) The right to repatriation was extended to (a) all persons who 
were Polish nationals on Sejit. 17, 1939 [the date of the Soviet 
annexation of the Eastern provinces of pre-war Poland following the 
Ribbentrop -Molotov agreement] ; (b) the wives, children, and parents 
living with such repatriates in one honsohold, even if they had not 
been Polish nationals on Sept. 17, 1939 (thus including Soviet 
citizens falling under this category) ; (c) children of such persons 
born after Sept. 17, 1939, who bad no close relatives in the IT S.S.R. 
and whoso relatives were or would be resident in Poland, or whoso 
repatriation had been appliod for by the Polish authorities ; (d) 
persons of Jewish nationality who possessed Polish citizenship on 
Sopt. 17, 1939. ITho designation *' Jewish nationality ” was used by 
the Soviet authorities to describe Jews formerly living in those areas 
of Eastern Poland annexed by the U.S.S.R. in 1939,] 

(2) Persons entitled to repatriation who wore at present in Soviet 
prison or labour camps would bo released or transferred to the Polish 
authorities, irrespective of their terms of detention, 

(3) Pomona leaving the Soviet Union would be entitled to take with 
them their personal belongings, and members of certain professions 
could take with them all objects indispensable for the performance 
of their profession or trade. Money paid in by them to the Soviet 
State Bank would be transferred to the Polish National Bank. 

(4) Repatriation would remain voluntary and applications would 
be accepted until Oct. 1, 1953. The repatriation scheme would bo 
completed by Deo. 1, 1958. 

(5) Tlio Bo viol authorities would make every effort to ascertain the 
fate and place of residence In the U.S.S.R. of persons sought by Polish 
nationals or institutions. 

The number of persons affected by the agreement was not 
officially staled, but British, U.S., and French press reports 
from Warsaw put tbe figure at between 120,000 and 500,000. 

[When tho TT.S.B.R. occupied the former East Polish provinces in 
1939 the population of those territories exceeded 10,000,000, the 
majority of them being Ukrainians, Jews, and Byelorussians. Of tho 
million or so Polos who woro deported to tho U.S.S.R. aftor tho 
annexation, several hundred thousand left the Soviet Union during 
the war, many of them to join tho Polish forces in the West, while 
some were allowed to return to Poland after the war. At tho same 
time tho Soviet authorities in post-war Poland imprisoned and 
deported a number of Poles who, it was thought, might hinder tho 
establishment of Communist rule or who, though being Communists, 
opposed the Stalinist nature of the regime. Repatriation was resumed 
in 1955 on a small scale, when some 7,000 Polos were allowed to leave 
the Soviet Union, while in 1950 a further 29,000 woro repatriated 
following Polish pressure on tho Soviet Government. During January 
and February, 1957, another 15,000-16,000 Polish repatriates loft tho 
Soviet Union, many of them from tho Ukraine, Byelorussia and 
Lithuania I . 

A protocol oil Soviet-Polish trade during 1957 was signed 
in Moscow on April 9. 

Under the agreement tho Soviet Union will supply to Poland iron, 
manganese and chrome ores, cotton, oil and oil products, ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, various industrial equipment, and other goods, 
while Poland will export to the Soviet Union coal, zinc, fishing traw- 
lers, locomotives, passengor coaches, goods wagons, eto. 

It was provided that the value of trade exchanges would be 
considerably increased over 1950, when the Soviet Union’s 
share of Poland’s foreign trade had fallen to 27 per cent, 
although the U.S.S.R. continued to be Poland’s main supplier 
and principal buyer. — (Polish Embassy Press Office, London - 
Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15242 A.) 

B. PERSIA - SOVIET UNION. — Frontier Delimita- 
tion Agreement. 

A joint Sovict-Persian frontier demarcation commission, 
which had been working for the past 20 months on the delimita- 
tion of the frontier between the two countries, completed its 
work on April IX, when protocols were signed in Teheran 
deffning the frontier in detail. The frontier has been mapped 
and marked with border signs along its entire length of some 
2,000 kilometres from the junction of the frontiers of the 
U.S.S.H., Persia and Turkey; in the west to the intersection of 
the Soviet, Persian and Afghan frontiers in the east. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) <13968 C.) 

C. TURKEY. — Cabinet Appointment. 

It was announced at the beginning of April that Mr. Ahmet 
Ozel, the Minister of Education, had been succeeded by Mr. 
TevPik Ileri, who had held the same portfolio from 1950-53. 
(Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. Turkish Cabinet, 15310 A.) 


D. YUGOSLAVIA. — Death of M. Pijade. 

M. Moshe Pijade, President of the Yugoslav Federal Assembly 
and one of the closest associates of Marshal Tito, died in Paris 
on March 15 of a heart attack, aged 67. He was heading a 
Yugoslav parliamentary delegation then visiting the French 
capital after having first visited London. 

Born in Belgrade on Jan. 4, 1890, of Jewish parents, Moshe Pijade 
studied art m Pans and Munich as a young man, returned in 1910 to 
Belgrade, and made a reputation as one of Serbia’s best-known 
painters of tho Impressionist school. During the next ten years he 
worked variously as teacher, painter and journalist before joining the 
Yugoslav Communist party m 1920. When the party was driven 
underground m. tho following year he helped to found the Indepen- 
dent Workers’ Party of Yugoslavia, edited its newspaper, and was 
later entrusted with organizing an underground Communist printing 
press in Belgrade. This was discovered by the police and Pijade was 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment, later reduced to 14 years. It 
was during his long imprisonment from 1925-1939 that Pijade first 
mot Marshal Tito (then Josef Broz-Tito), who was also serving a 
prison sentence for illegal political activities, and that he made the 
first translation into Serbo-Croat of Karl Marx’s Capital . Shortly 
after his release in 1939 he was re-arrested and sent to a detention 
camp for political offenders, where he remained until two days before 
the Nazi attack on Yugoslavia in April 1941. 

During the Gorman occupation Moshe Pijade was one of Marshal 
Tito’s principal aides m the anti-Nazi partisan movement, helping to 
organize tho national uprising m Montenegro and holding leading 
positions in the partisan organization. In 1943 ho became Vice- 
President of tho Anti-Fascist Council of the National Liberation of 
Yugoslavia, which later became the first Provisional Government. 
After tho war lie played a largo part in evolving the political and 
constitutional forms of the new Yugoslav Republic, and presided 
over the legislative committee which drew up the post-war Yugoslav 
Constitution. 

A strong supporter of “ national ** as opposed to “ Stalinist ” 
Communism, Pijade was generally credited with providing much of 
the intellectual guidance behind the “ Titoist ” demands for greater 
national independence for Communist parties outside the Soviet 
Union. Aftor tho break between Yugoslavia and the Commform he 
wrote a number of articles attacking Stalinism and the policy then 
being pursued by the Soviet Government and Communist Party, as 
well as a lengthy history of the origins of the dispute between Yugo- 
slavia and tho U.S.S.R. During this period he himself was the 
target of many bitter attacks in the Soviet and “ satellite ” press 
and radio. 

Pijade had been President of the Yugoslav Federal Assembly 
since 1954, when ho succoeded Milovan Djilas in that post after the 
latter’s expulsion from the party. 

Moshe Pijade was buried with national honours on March 18 
in the historic Kalcmegdan fortress outside Belgrade, the 
funeral oration being delivered by President Tito. 

M. Petar Stambolich (45), President of the Serbian National 
Assembly, was unanimously elected President of the Yugoslav 
Federal Assembly on March 26. lake M. Pijade, he was a 
prominent partisan leader during the German occupation. 

(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Times - Le Monde, Paris) 


E. LITERATURE. — William Blake’s Notebook 
acquired by British Museum. - Gift of American Donor. 

The British Museum announced on April 15 that a notebook 
used by the poet William Blake, described as a “ treasure ” 
and as “ the most important manuscript by William Blake in 
existence,” had been presented to the Museum by the late 
Mrs. Frances White Emerson of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 

The notebook, of 58 pages, was used by Blake for poems, sketches, 
memoranda, and prose drafts, each page being filled by entries made 
at various times down to about 1818. It contains drafts of some of 
the most celebrated of his Songs of Experience, including The Tyger , 
The Chimney Sweep, and A Little Boy Lost , a prose description of 
his Vision of the Last Judgment ; and pencil sketches with ideas for 
designs and illustrations afterwards used in The Vision of the 
Daughters of Albion and The Gates of Paradise. The last major 
poetical entries are fragments of Blake’s unfinished philosophical 
poem The Everlasting Gospel . 

Blake’s notebook is sometimes referred to as the “ Rossetti 
manuscript ” from the fact that it was sold to Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
m 1847 for ten shillings. After Rossetti’s death in 1882 it was sold for 
£110, and in 1887 it was acquired by Mr. William Augustus White, 
father of Mrs. Frances White Emerson and a well-known Blake 
collector. In 1928 it was valued for probate at 840,000, or over 
£8,000 at the exchange rate than prevailing. 

Mrs. Emerson, who died in March, had presented the British 
Museum in 1928 with Blake’s 537 water-colour designs for 
Young’s Night Thoughts (1797), believing that they should be 
returned to Britain. These drawings, like Blake’s notebook, 
had also belonged to her late father.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 9635 C.) 
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A- CHILE. — General Elections. - Gains by Opposition 
Parties. - State of Siege imposed after Cost-ol-Livmg 
Riots. - Disturbances in Santiago and Valparaiso. 

General elections held in Chile on March 8 for a new Chamber 
of Deputies (147 members) resulted in important gains for the 
parties opposed to President I bailey, — -notably the Radicals, 
who became the largest party in the new Chamber, and the 
Falangc National (of leftist tendencies) —and corresponding 
losses for the parties supporting the President, the most 
important of which is the Agrarian Labour party. The other 
two leading parties — the Liberals and the United Conservatives 
— give limited support to the Government. The election 
results as a whole favoured the “ centre ” and “ moderate 
left ” parties at the expense of the more extreme lcft-wmg 
roups. Gains and losses of the major parties are shown 
clow : 

New Old 

Chamber Chamber 

Radicals 
Liberals 

United Conservatives 
Falanye National 
Agrarian Labour 
Popular Socialists 
Chilean Socialists 
Other parties 

The Radicals, as shown, gained 15 additional soatH and the Falanoe 
National nine, while the Liberals also obtained nine more seats than in 
the former Chamber. The Agrarian Labour and Popular Socialist 
parties, both supporting President Ibaftez, lost 16 and 11 seats 
respectively. 

Elections were also held on the same day for 20 of the 45 
Senate scats. The principal parlies in the new Senate (including 
seats not affected by the elections) arc the liberals (10), 
Radicals (0), United Conservatives (0) and Sociahstaa 
Popular es ( 0 ). 

The election campaign was mainly fought on President 
Ibaftez’s anti-inflationary measures (sec 14070 B), which were 
supported by the Agrarian Labour party and its allies (including 
the Popular Socialists), and to a certain extent by the Liberals 
and Conservatives, but were strongly op|K>sed by the Radicals. 
The latter party’s success was interpreted both in Chile and 
abroad as a repudiation of these policies by the electorate. The 
Minister of Economy, Scftor Lazo (who had been responsible 
for implementing the anti-inflationary programme) resigned 
on March 8 after the announcement of the election results and 
was succeeded by Seftor Roberto Infante, who had formerly 
held the portfolio of Agriculture. 

Serious rioting occurred during the first three days of April 
in Santiago, Valparaiso, Conccpcidn, and other Chilean cities 
in protest against the rising cost of living, the immediate cause 
of the disturbances being an increase in public transport fares, 
A state of siege and a curfew were imposed throughout the 
country on April 8 after the Army had been called out in 
Santiago to quell rioters attempting to attack the Presidential 
palace. Other groups of rioters in the capital tried to sot lire 
to the Cathedral and the Congressional building, stoned the 
premises of Ml Mercurio , Chile’s leading newspaper, looted 
shops, and burned vehicles. Troops^ opened lire on the demon- 
strators to restore order, unofficial estimates placing the 
number of dead at between 40 and 70 and the number of 
wounded at over 200. Over 1,000 arrests were made during 
the following week and tanks, armoured cars and heavily- 
armed infantry patrolled Santiago and Valparaiso to prevent 
a recurrence of the disorders, which were attributed by the 
Government to Communist influence. — (New York Times - 
Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly Review - 
Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Chilean Elections, 13149 5 > 
Anti-Inflationary Measures, 14676 B.) 

B. CANADA - UNITED KINGDOM. — Joint Con- 
struction of New Transatlantic Cable. 

Following the success of the transatlantic cable opened in 
September last (see 15121 D), it was announced in London and 
Ottawa on April 9 that the British Post Office and the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunications Corporation would jointly 
construct a second underwater cable which was expected to be 
in operation by 1961. The cost of the 2,000-mile cable from 
Scotland to Canada (about £8,000,000) will be shared between 
the Post Office and the C.O.T.C., the cable itself being made in 
Britain and laid by the British cable ship Monarch . The new 
transatlantic cable will have 50-100 British-made repeaters 
(amplifiers) in order to provide two-way telephone circuits 
between Canada and Britain. — (Times - Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 15121 D 5 Map, page 13282) 
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C. SOVIET UNION - EASTERN GERMANY. — 
Agreement on Status of Soviet Troops in Eastern 
Germany. - Provisions and Signature. 

A Soviet-East German agreement regulating the status ol 
the Soviet troops in Eastern Germany was signed m East 
Berlin on March 12 by M. Gromyko (Foreign Minister) and 
Marshal Zhukov (Minister of Defence) for the Soviet Union, 
and by lierr Lothar Bob. (Foreign Munster) and Colonel- 
General Willi Sloph (Minister of Defence) for the German 
Democratic Republic. The main provisions of the agreement 
were as follows : 


(1) Hoy lot forces would not interfere In Fast Gorman internal 

a %% h0 agreement of the Bast Gorman authorities would he 
required for any change in the strength or locution of Soviet forces. 

(3) Soviet troops committing punishable offences would be subject 
to Fast German law, unless the offences were committed against the 
U.H.H.R. or Soviet personnel, or during the discharge of military 

dutks^ or j mo8 oomm |ttod against Soviet forces would bo punished 
by tUo Bast Gorman courts on the same basis us crimes against the 
Bast German forces. , , , ,, , , .. . .. _ k k 

( 5 ) Amy member of the Soviet forces who had violated ltUHt German 
law could ho recalled from Eastern Germany at the request of tho 
Bast German authorities, 

(6) TUo two Governments would pay each other compensation for 
material damage caused respectively (a) by Soviet forces to Fast 
German citizens and institutions or nationals of third countries In 
F astern Germany; (5) by Fast German citizens or institutions to 
Soviet forces and Installations, These provlsons would apply retro- 
spectively from Sept. *20, 1055 twhen the treaty on relations between 
the U.H.H.R. and Bastern Germany was signed 1, 

(7) Soviet forces would continue to use the Installations which 

they already possessed on Bast Gorman territory. The construction 
of any new installations, however, would require the consent of the 
Bast German authorities. Hoviet installations would revert to the 
Oorman I lomoc.mUo HnpubUo froo t>t olmw whim limy woro no 
longer required, t „ 

(8) The High Command of the Hoviet forces in Bimtem German* 
would be empowered, after consultation with the Fast German 
Government, to take steps against; ** any threots to the security of 
the Hoviet forces.” 

(0) a mixed Russo-German commission would he set up In Bast 
Berlin to settle questions concerning the application of the agreement, 

(10) The agreement would come Into foree on the date of the 
exchange of ratification instruments, and would remain in force until 
Hoviet troops withdrew from Bantam Germany. 

The preamble slated that “ the temporary presence or Soviet 
troops on tho territory of the German Democratic Republic 
was a necessary” because of the stationing of ioreign troops in 
Western Germany and the setting up of buses there u by 
member-countries of the aggressive North Atlantic bloc. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Office, London - A.D.N, News Agency) 


D. CANADA. — Naval Construction and Expansion. 

The ilrst aircraft carrier to be built for the Royal Canadian 
Navy, H.M.C.S. Bonatmfure (20,000 tons), was commissioned 
at Belfast on dan. 17, 1957, She will replace the aircraft 
carrier Magnificent, which had been on loan to Canada from 
the Royal Navy since 1948, 

Tho lionavmturo was originally launched for the Royal Navy In 
1045 as II.M.B, Powerful, a slstor-sblp of Il.M.H. Maynijirnd which 
was launched In 1944 and completed In 1948. The Powerful, however, 
had remained uncompleted and was purchased by Canada In 1952. 
Extensively converted at the Harlcmd Sc Wolff yards, sbe Incor- 
porates the most modem features of carrier design such as the angled 
dock, tho steam catapult, and stabilized deck-landing mirror aids, in 
addition to radar and electronic devices. She will carry Canadian- 
built Jianshoe jot fighters, anti-submarine Tracker planes, and 
helicopters, and has a complement of about 1,200 officers and men. 

The Royal Canadian Navy was also reinforced during 1056 
by five of a new class of anti-submarine destroyer escorts the 
Assinihoine , Ottawa , Margaret, Saguenay and St. Laurent —of 
all-Canadian design and construction. Nine further vessels of 
this class are under construction, some of which are expected 
to be in commission during 1957. 

In addition to the Bonaventure and the new destroyer 
escorts, the other principal units of the Royal Canadian Navy 
are the 8, 000-ton cruisers Ontario (ex-H.M.S. Minotaur) and 
Quebec (ex-H.M.S. Uganda), launched for the Royal Navy in 
1948 and 1941 respectively and transferred to the R.C.N. in 
1944-45 ; and the 2,700-ton destroyers Atlmbrnkan, Cayuga, 
Ilaida , Huron , Iroquou, Micmac and Nootka, originally 
identical with the British wartime 41 Tribal ” class and since 
altered in various respects. Three of these destroyers were 
transferred from the Royal Navy and four built in Canada. 
(Montreal Star - Canadian Department of External Affairs! 

(Prev. rep. Royal Canadian Navy, 1x295 A.) 
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A. OCEANOGRAPHY* — Discovery of 45,000-mile Fissure in the World’s Ocean Beds* - Connexion with World 
Earthquake Zone. 


The existence of a 20-mile- 
wide, two-mile-deep fissure on 
the floor of the ocean beds, 
extending round the world in a 
continuous line 45,000 miles 
long, was announced on Jan. 30 
by Columbia University (N.Y.) 
scientists who had been carrying 
out oceanographic researches 
in different parts of the world 
for the past ftve years. The 
announcement was made by 
Professor Maurice Ewing, 
director of the Lamont Geologi- 
cal Observatory (a unit of the 
university), and Dr. Bruce 
Heezcn, both of whom took a 
leading part in the researches 
which led to the discovery of 
the world-wide 44 crack.” 

Professor Ewing and Dr. Iloezen 
explained that the main line of 
tho rift (soo accompanying map] 
extended southward along tho 
Atlantic from about the Greonwioh 
meridian in tho Far North, 
bisooting Iceland, and running 
approximately midway betweon 
North and South Amorioa on tho 
west and Europe and Africa on tho 
east. After rounding the southern 
tip of Africa, tho groat trench then 
forkod into two branches : a 
northern branch running into the 
Arabian Sea and looping sharply 
south again through the Belgian 
Congo, Northern Rhodesia and 
other areas of the African continent 
[i.o. the East African Rift Valley, 
a well-known earthquake zone] ; 

and a southern branch continuing eastward through the Indian 
Ocean, passing south of New Zealand, and orossing the Southern 
Pacific until it forkod into two branches near Easter Island. The 
northern branch ran up the Gulf of California, while tho southern 
branch curved down to tho Straits of Magellan. Professor Ewing 
said that there was “ good evidence ” of a connexion in the Arctic 
Ocean, although this link had not been confirmed. 

Drs. Ewing and ITeozon theorized that the rift had been caused by 
the pulling' apart of tho earth’s crust— -in which connexion it was 
polntod out that the loons of a groat number of earthquakes in the 
North and South Atlantic in the last 40 years coincided exactly with 
tho lino of tho groat trench. Moroovor, the Columbia research teams 
had discovered that oarfchquake zones elsewhere followed the rift. 
“ On each sido of tho doop crack,” it was stated, “ rise mountains 
from 0,000 to 12,000 foot tall, but the tallest peak is 3,600 feet below 
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the surfaoe of the sea. Everywhere the formation is remarkably 
similar— two belts of high, jagged mountains, each belt about 75 
miles wide, separated by the trench about 20 to 25 miles wide and 
from two to four miles deep.” 

Professor Ewing emphasized that the crack coincided with a 
world-wide earthquake zone along its entire length, as shown 
by data compiled on seismic activity in various parts of the 
world. He expressed the opinion that the discovery of the 
world-wide fissure in the earth’s surface tended to weaken the 
theory of 44 continental drift i.e. the theory that North and 
South America, Europe, and Africa were a single immense 
land mass In early geological time but had u cracked ” roughly 
in the middle and pulled apart, thereby forming the basin of 
the Atlantic Ocean - (New York Times) 


B. RHODESIAN FEDERATION. — Lord Dalhousie 
appointed Governor-General. - Death of Lord Llewellin. 

It was announced in Salisbury on April 24 that the Queen 
had approved the appointment of Lord Dalhousie (42) as 
Governor-General of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
in succession to the late Lord Llewellin, who had died in 
January last. 

Lord Dalhousie, one of the youngest Governors ever appointed, 
was educated at Eton and Oxford and served in The Black Watch 
throughout the Second World War. He won the M.C. in North Africa 
before being taken prisoner, and later escaped from Italy. As Major 
Simon Ramsay he was Conservative M.P. for Forfar from 1945 to 
1950, when he succeeded his brother in the title. His ancestor, the 
tenth earl, was appointed Viceroy of India in his 35th year. 

Lord Idewcllin, the first Governor-General of the Federation, 
died in Salisbury on Jan. 24, aged 63. As Colonel J. J. Llewellin 
he was a member of the House of Commons for many years 
and had held a number of ministerial posts. 

John Jestyn Llewellin was bom at Sevenoaks in 1893, studied at 
Eton and Oxford, and served with distinction in the Firet World 
War, winning the M.C. He was called to the Bar in 1921 , entered 
Parliament in 1929 as Conservative M.P. for Uxbridge, and repre- 
sented that constituency until 1945, when he lost the seat to Mr. 
Frank Boswiok (Lab.). Between 1931 and 1942 ' he 1 held* 
junior ministerial posts, including those of Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
(1937-39) and Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministries of Supply 
(1939*40), Aircraft Production (1940-41) and War Transport (1941-42). 
In 1942 Colonel Llewellin entered the Cabinet as President of the 
Board of Trade, but held that post for only three weeks before being 
transferred to the Ministry of Aircraft Production, where he had 
previously assisted Lord Beaverbrook in building up Britain s air 


strength. In November 1942 he went to the U.S.A. to fill the new 
post of Minister Resident in Washington for Supply, but returned to 
London in 1943 to become Minister of Food in succession to Lord 
Woolton, consequent on the latter’s appointment as Minister of 
Reconstruction. After his defeat in the 1945 election Colonel Llewellin 
was created a baron in the Resignation Honours. 

In September 1953 Lord Llewellin became the first Governor- 
General of the newly created Federation of Rhodesia and NjasaJand. 
One of Ms first duties in this capacity was to appoint an advisory 
Cabinet to prepare for the Federation's first elections, which were held 
in Deoember 1953. In the following February he opened the first 
session of the Federal Assembly in Salisbury. 

Prior to Lord Dalhousie’s appointment,^ the post of acting 
Governor-General bad been held first by Sir Robert Trcdgold 
(Chief Justice of the Federation) and subsequently by Sir 
William Murphy (acting Governor of Southern Rhodesia), 
who replaced Sir Robert on Feb. 10 to enable him to continue 
as chairman of the Southern Rhodesia Franchise Commission. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Federal Information Department) 

(Prev. rep. 13*33 A.) 

C. UNITED NATIONS.— Dr. Tuomija appointed Exe- 
cutive Secretary of Economic Commission for Europe. 

It was announced in Geneva on April 17 that Dr. Sakari 
Tuomija, the Finnish Ambassador in London, had been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Europe in succession to Dr. Gunnar Myrdal 
(Sweden), who had resigned after holding the post for ten years. 
Dr. Tuomija, a former Governor of the Bank of Finland, has held 
several ministerial positions m the Finnish Cabinet, including" 
that of Prime Minister.— (U.N. Information Centre, London) 
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A, ADEN - YEMEN. — Renewal of Frontier Incidents. 

- Yemeni Claim to Aden and Protectorates. - British 
Protests to Security Council. - Allegations of Communist 
and Egyptian Military Aid to Yemen. 

The disorders on the frontier of the Yemen and Ike Western. 
Aden Protectorate, where the sil nation had been comparatively 
peaceful for some months, were renewed during the last week 
of December 1956 and the first two months of 1957. Although 
the disturbances were largely the work of dissident tribesmen 
and tribal leaders, the Aden Government accused the Yemen 
of encouraging and arming the rebels and of sending regular 
troops to assist them, while the Yemeni Government repeatedly 
alleged that British aircraft and troops had violated its territory. 
The main centres of xmrest were the Dhaln Amiratc, where 
fighting had broken out on Dec. 25 (see 15290 A), and the 
Beihan Amiratc, about 100 miles to the north-east. 

A Yemeni protest of 
Jan. 2 alleging that towns 
inside Yemeni territory 
had been bombed was 
rejected cm Jan. 8 by the 
British Foreign Office, 
which declared that the 
allegations were ** un- 
true/' as the It.A.F. 
attack had been directed 
against Yemeni intruders 
operating inside Protec- 
torate territory. The 
British Nolo at the same 
time made a counter- 
protest against the 
Yemen Government's 
** failure to restrain its 
subjects from entering 
Aden Protectorate terri- 
tory.” The Joint Army 
and U.A.F. Middle Bast 
Headquarters stated on 
Jan. 12 that air activity 
against hostile groups 
had been “ strictly con- 
fined to Aden Protector- 
ate territory” and denied 
that major operations wero in progress. ” For some weeks,” the com- 
munique added, ” dissident activity instigated by the Yemen in 
the Aden Protectorate and incursions oC Yemeni tribesmen into 
British-protected territory have incroasod. For the first time since 1 954 
those raids have boon supported by regular Yemeni troops. This has 
been accompanied, by a widespread hostllo propaganda campaign.” 

In the Beihan area Yemeni troops and tribesmen seized two 
frontier villages on Jan. 12-14, driving a wedge six miles deep by 
10 miles long into the Protectorate. After the Yemeni authorities 
had Ignored several requests to withdraw their forces, Tt.A.F. Jot 
fighters attacked the villages on Fob, 1-2, expolling the occupying 
forcos. The Foreign Office lodged a strong protest on Fob. 22 against 
an incident on tho previous day in which Yemeni forces had fired on 
and partly destroyed a frontier fort. 

Tho airfield at Bhnla was attacked by insurgent tribesmen on 
Jan. 27, and when local levies pursued tho attackers they were 
engaged by a considerable force of Yemeni troops and tribesmen. 
Cameron Highlanders and Protectorate Levies then launched a 
counter-attack which expelled tho intruders with the loss of JO 
killed and drove tho Yemeni force across the frontier. A patrol of 
Cameron Highlanders was ambushed near Dhala by rebel tribesmen 
on Fob. 4, losing two killed and six wounded — this being the first 
action in tho Protectorates for over a vonr in which British soldiers 
had been killed. Asa reprisal, P.A.F. bombers doslroyed the village 
of Dnnuba, from which tho attack had been launched, on Fob. It 
after the inhabitants had been warnod to evacuate tho village. 

Ttx reply to proposals for talks on the frontier situation 
between officials of the two Governments, put forward by 
Yemen on Dec. 4, the Foreign Office announced on Jan. 17, 
after consultations with the Aden Protect orate rulers concerned, 
that it had agreed to such talks on condition that Yemeni 
intruders withdrew from Beihan. The Yemeni Government 
replied on Jan. 22 that it did not “ object to reconsidering a 
meeting between officials of both parties if the purpose of the 
meeting is a cease-fire in both free Yemen and occupied 
Yemen, as a preliminary step resulting in negotiations towards 
solving the whole problem.” Mr. Maclay (Secretary of State for 
Scotland), on behalf of the Colonial Secretary, stated in the 
House of Commons on Jan. 28 that the reference to 44 occupied 
Yemen” in the Yemeni Note was intended for propaganda 
purposes and was 44 a clear admission that tne Yemeni authori- 
ties are directly fomenting warfare inside the Protectorate.” 
In its reply, he added, the Yemeni Government seemed to be 
seeking to make its claims to the Protectorate the subject of 
the talks ; this was entirely unacceptable, but the British 
Government was ready for talks on the conditions already 
stated, with a view to restoring peaceful relations. 
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Following the expulsion of tho Yemeni forces from Beihan, 
the British Government again proposed on Feb. 12 that talks 
aimed at the restoration of peaceful conditions along the whole 
frontier should he held bet ween representatives of the two 
Governments, and should be attended by the Protectorate 
rulers concerned. 

The Yemeni delegate at the U.N., Mr. Tawllk Ohamandy, 
claimed in the Trusteeship Council on Jan. 15 that Aden was 
an 44 integral part ” of Yemen, of which Britain had taken 
possession by means of a 44 dubious treaty ” concluded through 
“diplomatic manoeuvres and intimidation.” He alleged that 
Britain was trying to extend her influence over parts of southern 
Yemen by establishing a federation in the Aden Protectorate 
against the wishes of the inhabitants. 

In a memorandum submitted to the Security Council on 
Jan. 22, the British Government stated that 44 over a long 
period the Government of the Yemen has encouraged its 
tribes-people to violate the frontier of the Aden Protectorate, 
has subverted and armed the subjects of the rulers of the small 
Arab States under British protection, an<l has put up a smoke- 
screen of protests and propaganda against alleged British 
intrusions into the Yemen, all of which have on investigation 
been proved to be consistently and patently untrue.” Despite 
this, II.M. Government hoped that it might he possible to 
settle outstanding frontier problems by direct talks, and that 
the Yemeni Government would agree to a joint commission to 
demarcate l he disputed areas of the frontier, 

A second British memorandum, submitted to the Security 
Council on Feb. 10, stated that there was “ firm evidence ” 
that the Communist countries and Egypt had supplied arms 
and military assistance to the Yemen. The statement alleged 
that a Soviet freighter had arrived at Salif in October with 
arms, ammunition, and military equipment from O/eeno- 
Slovakia ; that Yemeni sources in Cairo had recently announced 
the arrival in Yemen of CV/eehoslovuk arms worth ,28,085,000 ; 
that training centres staffed by Egyptian instructors had been 
set up to teach the Yemeni Army* the use of these weapons ; 
and that, press eor respondents who had visited Qataba bail 
reported that modem Soviet rides were among the arms 
carried by the Yemeni forces there. 

The Imam of Yemen held a press conference (the first in the 
country’s history) on Jan. 80, at his palace at Sukhne, at which 
he declared that his Government did not recognize any boundary 
between Yemen and the Protectorate areas, all of which 
44 belonged to Yemen.” 

After alleging that tho “motives behind the British actions in 
causing Incidents on the so-called frontier ” were economic, us there 
was a prospect of finding “ a, lot of oil in the area,” the Imam Ahmed 
said that Yemen would submit her ease to the United Nations In the 
absence of any “ concessions ” by Britain. Although Yemen would 
maintain her claim to Aden, she would have no objection to granting 
commercial concessions to Britain If agreement could he reached 
between the two countries by friendly negotiations. Britain's reply to 
tho Yemeni request for talks, however, had boon *• delayed for so 
long ” that the Yemen had (budded that discussions on the whole 
problem wero necessary, and not. only on the frontier question, 

Tho Yemeni Undor-Hoorotary for Foreign Affairs (Hayed U assail 
Ibrahim), who also took part in the press conference, denied that 
Yemen had supplied arms to anyone In the Protectorates or had 
received any arms from Eastern Europe for 20 years. When Yemen 
noodod arms they would be obtained ** with Yemeni money and 
unconditionally, either from East or West.” Be considered that the 
Yemen was ** 100 per cent sate ” In making treaties with the Hovlet 
Union, such ns the recent commercial agreement between the two 
countries (see 14950 A, 34770 E), because there was no danger of the 
U.B.S.B. imposing Communism on the Yemen. The Arab countries, 
ho added, looked to President Elsenhower to guarantee them against 
" aggression from whatever source,” and to act ns he had done in 
tho Suez crisis. 

Commenting on the Imam’s statement, a Foreign Office 
spokesman said on Feb. 1 that Britain had welcomed in prin- 
ciple the Yemen’s proposals for talks hut had received no reply 
to a request for clarification. The Imam’s claim to the Protec- 
torates was in conflict with the Anglo-Yemeni Treaty of 
Friendship of 1984, which guaranteed the maintenance of the 
status quo on the frontier and was still in force. "Hie spokesman 
also denied that oil had been found in the Protectorates. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15296 A.) 

Note. Tho dispute between Britain and the Yemen dates from 
1918, when tho Imam Yahya refused to recognize the authority 
established by Britain over the X’roteotorates. The treaty of 1934 
provided for tho maintenance of tho status quo ponding negotiations 
for the demarcation of the frontier, and In 1951 agreement was 
reached for the appointment of a Joint demarcation commission 
(see 31329 B). This was not implemented, however, as the Yemen 
wished to extend the commission's soopo to discussion of the status 
of the Protectorates. 



(Economist) 
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The Imam, whose dynasty has ruled Yemen since the ninth 
century, is both an absolute monarch and the head of the Zoidi sect 
of Shiite Moslems. The Zeidls, though comprising: only one -third of 
the population, form the ruling class , the remainder of the popula- 
tion belong to the Shafai sect of Sunnite Moslems, as do the people of 
the ProtoeforatoH and the groat majority of the Arab population of 
Aden. In 1948 opposition “ Zeidi ” and “ Shafai ” elements, led by 
a pro -British section of the Royal house, staged a revolt with the aim 
of securing the accession of an Imam acceptable to both sects and of 
introducing a liberal Constitution. The Imam Yahya was assassinated 
by the conspirators, but the prosont Imam crushed the revolt with 
Saudi Arabian assistance. A second revolt in 1955 was also suppressed 
with the aid of Saudi Arabia (see 14167 0). 

As a result of these movements, four of the Imam’s 1 3 brothers 
wore murdered or exocutod, two disappeared, and throe are living m 
exile. A reformist movement, however, is known to exist, drawing its 
support from the Sayods (direct descendants of the Prophet Moham- 
med), who hold many of the administrative posts ; from Army 
officers, many of whom look to Egypt for inspiration ; and from the 
Rhafais, who favour the establishment either of a republic or of a 
separate Shafai State. The Aden Government alleged on Jan. 7 that 
the Yemeni Government was encouraging frontier incidents to 
divert attention from the increasing internal unrest. 

(Daily Telograph - Manchester Guardian - Lc Monde, Paris) 

A. INDIA. — Mr. Nehru’s Apology to the Queen for 
Article in Congress Party Journal. 

The Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, issued a statement 
on March 0 in which he apologized to Queen Elizabeth II for an 
article which had appeared in the Congress Party journal 
Economic Review criticizing her recent visit to Portugal (see 
15410 E). Mr. Nehru described the article in question as 
“ wholly intemperate and in very bad taste ” ; pointed out 
that it had been published in the absence and without the 
knowledge of the paper’s editor, Mr. Shriman Narayan ; and 
said that he (Mr. Nehru) had been “ greatly disturbed ” when 
the article was brought to his attention. The Indian High 
Commissioner in London, Mrs. Pandit, sent a letter to the 
Queen expressing her sincere regret at the article. 

Tlio article in Economic Review (a fortnightly published by the 
All-India Congress Oommitioo) was written by Mr. II. D. Malaviya, 
on assistant editor, and appeared in its issue of March 1. After an 
attack on “ British imperial ism ” it added : “ In the course of 
a speech in Portugal the Queen said that the world ‘ is now living in 
more anxious days than it did 50 years ago and the civilizing work 
which wo pursued has not always met the understanding which it 
would have been right to expect in view of the results achieved. 
Her Majesty is apparently disappointed. Elizabeth II is sorry that 
the world is not able to appreciate the hanging by tlio neck of Greek 
patriots in Cyprus or the butcheries of the Portuguese in Goa, 

It was pointed out in London that the speech to which the 
Economic Review referred was wrongly attributed to the 
Queen, the words quoted having in fact been spoken by 
President Oravciro Lopes at a State banquet. (Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London - Times - Manchester Guardian) 


B. GHANA. — Technical Assistance from Britain. 

Th c U.K. Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
Lord Home, announced on April 2 that a scheme for the 
provision of technical assistance on a reciprocal basis had been 
agreed upon in principle between the British and Ghaman 
Governments, Specifically, (1) officers nominated by the 
Government of Ghana from among their younger public servants 
would come to the United Kingdom, at British expense, for 
training in practical and technical subjects ; (2) Britain would 
be ready to supply experts to fill specialist, technical, and 
professional posts in Ghana “ of a temporary advisory 
nature ” : (3) the Government of Ghana had indicated their 
readiness “ to provide reciprocal assistance in fields in which 
they are able to make a significant contribution, for example, 
in the study of scientific and technical tropical Problems of 
concern to us and the colonies.” Lord Home added that 
details of these arrangements would be discussed between the 
two Governments “ on a basis of mutual co-operation which 
fully accords with the new status of Ghana. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15427 A.) 

C. WESTERN GERMANY. — Ban on the Saar 
Communist Party. 

On the instructions of the Federal Constitutional Court, the 
Saar Communist Party was banned on April 9 by the Saw 
Government, the two Communist members °h th ® 
automatically being deprived of their 

Court had ruled that the Saar Communist Party was a substi 
tute organization for the West German Communist Party 
which &d been banned throughout the FecM L^w^teS 
August lose i.e. before the Saar was reunited with Western 


D. ITALY. — Creation of Ministry of State Invest- 
ments. - Dispute over Signor Togni’s Appointment. - 
Social Democrats to remain in Coalition Government. - 
Republican Party ends Support for Coalition. 

Following the passage by the Italian Parliament of legislation 
authorizing the setting-up of a Ministry of State Investments, 
in implementation of Signor Segm’s policy statement (see 
14320 A), Signor Giuseppe Togni was appointed head of the new 
Ministry on March 3. Signor Togni (53), whose candidature 
was supported by Signor Fanfani (secretary-general of the 
Christian Democratic Party), belongs to the right wing of the 
Christian Democrats and had been Minister of Industry in 
some of the late Signor de Gasperi’s Cabinets. Objections to 
his appointment had previously been raised both by the Social 
Democrats and by the Republicans, who had proposed Signor 
La Malfa, a former Republican Minister, for the post. 

The new Ministry will supervise hundreds of enterprises in which 
the Italian State lias taken a financial interest over a long period of 
years. Employing over 200,000 workers, they include steel nulls, 
motor-oar factories, shipping companies, airlines, the Government- 
ownod oil and natural gas corporation (Ente Nozionale Idrocarburi), 
and the national broadcasting and television network. Many of the 
enterprises, especially those engaged m heavy industry, engineering, 
the chemical industry, electricity, and transport, come under the 
State-owned Institute for Industrial Reconstruction (ILL). In 
addition, tlio new Ministry will control the Government’s interests 
in some of the big banks. 

During the debates on the Bill establishing the new Ministry, 
Government spokesmen stressed that all concerns owned or controlled 
by the State would remain private enterprises m a competitive 
economy and would not be run like nationalized industries. The task 
of tlio now Ministry would bo to reorganize and streamline many of 
the undertakings concerned, to introduce sound business methods, 
and to dispose of enterprises (many of them smaller firms) which 
wore economically unsound. It was made clear, nevertheless, that 
concerns such as the big shipping lines would be maintained as 
essential to the national economy or prestige, in spite of the fact that 
they were not expected to bo put on a profitable basis. 

The appointment of Signor Togni led to a crisis m the 
Social Democratic Party, whose secretary-general (Signor 
Mutteotti) announced on March 7 that he wished to resign ; 
lie also asked for the convening of a party congress and for the 
party’s withdrawal from the Coalition Government, in which 
Signor Saragat, the Social Democratic leader, is Deputy 
Premier. After lengthy debates the party directorate decided 
on March 8 to remain in the Government and to refuse Signor 
Matteotti’s resignation (which was subsequently withdrawn), 
but to summon a party congress m June. 

In offering his resignation as party secretary, Signor Matteotti 
complained that he had learned of Signor Togni’s appointment only 
from the radio announcement. He alleged that the Prime Minister 
(Signor Segni) had not kept him properly informed, and expressed 
tho belief that the Coalition was no longer either united or useful. 
Signor Saragat, on the othor hand, pointed out that while he shared 
many of Signor Matteotti’s anxieties, the party’s withdrawal from 
the Government would weaken its position in future negotiations with 
the Nenni Socialists on reunification. The Opposition parties, he 
said, were trying to oncourage the Social Democrats to leave the 
Government in tho hope that, weakened by the loss of their present 
allies, they would be more easily persuaded to min with the Nenni 
Socialists in a “ false unity,” i.e. one in which Communist influence 
would be predominant. 

A motion approving Signor Togni’s appointment was passed 
by the Senate on March 14 by lI8_votes to 80, with 16 absten- 
tions, the Government thus receiving a vote or confidence. 
Parties supporting the motion included the Christian Demo- 
crats, Social Democrats, and Liberals, while the opposition 
consisted of the Communists, the Nenni Socialists, and the 
Republicans, as well as the Left Independents. The Monarchists 
and the neo-Fascist M.S.I. abstained from voting. 

On Feb. 24 the national executive of the Republican Party 
had decided by a large majority to end the support which it 
had extended to Signor Segm’s Coalition Government, although 
it was not represented therein. The resolution stated that the 
crisis in the Italian Communist Party made a coalition for _ the 
protection of democratic institutions no longer necessary ; that 
the existing coalition had fulfilled its task ; and that growing 
conflicts within the coalition parties had made it desirable 
for the Republican Party to regain its full independence. 
(Giornale ddtalia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, Milan) (Prev. rep. 
Cabinet, 14709 C ; Ministry of State Investments, 14320 
A 5 Social Democrats, 15399 A.) 

Corrigenda. Two rectifications should be made in the text of the 
article (Dafre 15401) dealing with, the negotiations for reunification of 
the twoXian sScxahst parties : (a) the Milan newspaper Corriere 
cVInformazione was incorrectly described as a Christian B^ocratic 
organ, whereas it is in fact non-party, like .the Corr ^ e Jf}^ ^. er ^JL 
(b) Signor Giovanni Giolitti, to whom reference was made in the 
articlefwas Prime Minister several times before the First World War 
and not only after 1918. (Ed. K.C.A.), 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — Defence Reorganization. - Aboli- 
tion of National Service for Navy and Air Force. - Arms 
Equipment standardized with United States. 

Major changes in Australia’s defence organization were 
announced by the Federal Prune Munster, Mr. Menzies, in the 
House of Representatives on April 4, following a recent review 
of the Government’s defence policy by the Defence Department 
and flic Chiefs of Staff, in addition to the abolition of National 
Service for the Navy and Air Force, and the reduction of the 
intake of National Servicemen by the Army, the most impor- 
tant change was tlxe decision to standardize equipment for the 
Australian forces with that used by the U.S. Defence Services, 
with a view to ensuring safe supply lines in the event of war. 
The broad cost of the defence programme, Mr. Menzies stated, 
would remain at about £A190,00(),()OQ a year, but the now 
programme contemplated an operational contribution to 
Allied strategy of highly trained men armed with the most 
modem weapons and equipment, the emphasis being not so 
much on numbers as on mobility, equipment, and lire-power. 

Details of Mr. Menzies’ announcement are summarized 
below under cross-headings. 

National Service. Mr. Menzies stated that National Service would 
ho ** moditlcd but not abandoned/' and went, on : “ In order to make 
available a greater proportion of expenditure on equipment where 
there are at proaont disturbing deficiencies, National Service for Air 
and Navy will bo abolished but the Army will absorb 12,000 trainees 
annually. Universal liability to servo remains. Selection will bo 
made by ballot. There will bo 77 days’ continuous training in a total 
period of 140 days, followed by throe years busload ol! two, as at 
prosentj in the Citizen Military forces. Those modifications will free 
2,000 Regular soldiers for active duty.” 

Arms Standardization with U.S.A. “ Under both the HWATO and 
the ANSSUS pacts it seems clear that in the event of war we shall bo 
lighting alongside the United States. In the event of global war, it 
would bo manifestly diiUcnlt for the United Kingdom to maintain a 
supply lino to South-Fast Asia, though the U.H.A. undoubtedly 
could. Common sense dictates that in those eiremnstaneoR wo should 
pay considerable attention to the logistic aspect of war and standar- 
dize as far as we can with the Americans. Though this is a whole- 
heartedly British nation, this policy is not heresy ; it merely recog- 
nizes the facts of war. It is based on exactly the sumo reasoning as 
that on which, I am sure, the U.H.A. would wish to see the NATO 
countries standardizing their weapons and techniques to eliminate 
the necessity for excessive stocks and spare parts, or precarious 
technical reinforcements over the waters of the Atlantic. It is for this 
reason that we have cleoidod, both in airoraft, artillery, and small 
arms, to fit ourselves for close co -operation with the United States 
in the .South-East Asian area.” 

Navy. There would be no major changes in the Navy. The Fleet 
Air Arm would continue to consist operationally of the aircraft- 
carrier Melbourne, the naval air station at Nowra (N.S.W.), and 
the front-line establishment of 40 aircraft in five squadrons. Tho 
alroraft-oarrlor Sydney, which had been used as a non-flying training 
ship, would resume Hying training with Sea 1/ arias. Naval construc- 
tion would bo expedited to correct tho present shortage of ships of 
appropriate kind. The strength of tho pormamont naval forces would 
be maintained at an average of 11,000 for the next three years. 

Army, ** Army mobility and llro power Is to be improved/' Mr. 
Menzies said, “ There will bo a now Brigade group of 4,000 representing 
a cohesive battle formation equipped with tho most modem weapons. 
This will be in addition to tho infantry battalion group serving with 
tho Commonwealth Strategic Reserve in Malaya. Tho Belgian 
FN rifle will be standard equipment. The total strength of tho Army 
will bo maintained at 21,000.” 

Air Force. “ Tho Air Force plans to re-arm with fighter airoraft 
of a performance equivalent to that of tho Lockheed F-104 and with 
transport aircraft of the typo of tho Hercules C-130. Tho strength 
of the regular Air Force will be built up from 15,000 to 16,725, A 
ground-to-air guidod weapons unit will be sot up in the Sydney area, 
whore a modem control and reporting unit has already been estab- 
lished, and mobile control and reporting units will bo stationed in 
Darwin and Perth.” 

Guidod Missiles Research, Tho Jindinik pilotless aircraft would 
continue In production, and in oo-operation with the (J.K., the 
Long Range Weapons Establishment would be maintained vigorously 
at about the existing level. What had been done at Woomora and 
Maralinga had ** the highest priority as a contribution bo the develop- 
ment of the nuolear deterrent in tho global strategy of the Western 
Powers.” 

Defence and Chiefs of Staff Committees. “ The Defence Committee, 
at present comprising tho Secretary of Defence and throe Chiefs of 
Staff, is to be made more comprehensive by the addition of tho 
secretaries of the Prime Minister’s Department, the Treasury, and 
the External Affairs Department. The Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
consisting of three Chiefs of Staff, will meet regularly on puroly 
military matters and will otherwise maintain their normal relation- 
ships with their Ministers and the Minister of Defence.” During 1959, 
1,100 officers associated with the operation of the two committees 
would be transferred to Canberra, in order to concentrate defence 
policy units in the Federal capital. 


Tlic Minister for the Army, Mr. Cramer, stated on April 7 
that while the Regular Army strength would lie unchanged at 
21,000, the Citizen Military Forces would be reduced by one- 
third from 70,000 to 50,700. [These forces consist at present 
of three infantry divisions and elements of two armoured 
brigades, including volunteers and National Servicemen. | He 
also said that the hard-hitting mobile held force, which would 
be the spearhead of Australia’s new defence organization, 
would have an overall strength of 42,000 highly trained men. 

Tho Minister pointed out that the strength of tho new force had 
been determined not only by such factors as its role in tho cold war 
and its readiness for quick deployment in actual war, but also by tho 
necessity to have its size balanced against tho overall manpower 
available. A feature of future Army practice would be the inclusion 
of Air Her vice units for reconnaissance behind enemy lines. 

The Minister for Defence Production, Mr. Beale, announced 
on April 7 that a £Al, 000,000 tooling-up programme for the 
production of the Belgian FN-80 rifle had begun at the Lithgow 
small arms factory (N.S.W.) ; that the manufacture of these 
rifles was expected to start in dune 1958; and that delivery 
would begin m 1959. 

After Mr. Menzies’ statement tho Lockheed Aircraft Organi- 
zation announced that the Australian Government had placed 
orders with the company for two squadrons of Starfish ter jet 
aircraft ami one squadron of Hercules prop-jet transport 
planes. (Australian News and information Bureau - Times) 
(Prev. rep. Defence Policy, 13550 B 5 National Service, 
13175 B ; Weapons Research Establishment, 14001 A ; 

Belgian Rifle, Adoption, 13988 B.) 

B. MIDDLE EAST. — Further Conference of Arab 
Heads of State. - Cairo Communique. 

A further conference between the Heads of State of Kgypt 
(President Nasser), Jordan (King Hussein), Saudi Arabia 
(King Saud), and Syria (President Kuwatly) was held in Cairo 
from Feb. 25-27, King Hussein and President Kuwatly being 
accompanied by their respective Prime Ministers, Mr. Pullman 
Nahulsi and Mr. Sabry el-Assali. The conference was a resump- 
tion of the four-Power talks held in January, part of its pro- 
ceedings dealing with a report by King Saud on his recent 
visit to the U.S.A, (see 15450 A). The following communique 4 
was issued at the cud of the conference : 

** Tlio participants wore informed of and highly appreciated the 
efforts exerted by King Saud in the course of his vIhII to tho U.H.A., 
and the elucidations given by His Majesty to statesmen regarding 
the Arab point of view on Middle East and other problems. Bis 
Majesty also gave an account of explanations given by him to 
President Elsenhower, with particular reference to Arab rights and 
problems . . . 

** The Arab countries represented at the conference reaffirm their 
determination to protect the Arab world from the harm of the * cold 
war* and to abide by the policy of ‘ positive neutrality/ thus pre- 
serving Its real national Interests. They also affirm that the defence 
of the Aral) world should emanate from tho Arab nations . , , outside 
the scope of foreign pacts. 

" Noting that , . . Israel 1ms not compiled with the U.N, resolutions 
on unconditional withdrawal [from Gaza and Hhann-cl-Hhclkhl and 
holding, moreover, that peace and security in the Middle East are In 
Jeopardy while tho population of Gaza continues to suffer oppression 
and maltreatment at the hands of Israel, the conferees have decided : 

(1) To work for an immediate and unconditional withdraws! of 
Israel beyond the armistice linos, 

(2) To uphold in full the rights of the Palestine Arabs and the 
Arabs* sovereignty over tbolr territories and territorial waters. 

(3) On tho necessity for the aggressor Ntatoa to compensate Egypt 
for damages and losses caused through their aggression, 

(4) To reject all attempts to reduce Egypt's sovereignty and rights 
over tho Suez Canal, as the Suez Canal is an Integral part of Egypt, 
her sovereignty over the Canal Is absolute, and freedom of navigation 
in the Canal is regulated In accordance with tho provisions of the 
1888 Convention. 

(5) To condemn British aggression against the Yemen and to 
assume an attitude of solidarity with Yemen in stemming this 
aggression. 

(6) To support the rights of the Arabs of Algeria to freedom and 
independence.” 

The conference was held before Israel’s decision to withdraw 
from the Gaza Strip and the Sharm-cl-Shcikh area on the Gulf 
of Akaba.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15340 A.) 

C. ISRAEL. — Return of Soviet Ambassador. 

The Soviet Ambassador to Israel (M. Abramov), who had 
been recalled in November last at the time of the Sinai cam- 
paign, returned to Tel-Aviv on April 0. He said that his return 
was a sign of “ improving relations ” between the U.S.S.R. and 
Israel. — (Daily Telegraph) (Frev. rep. 15201 A.) 
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A. UNITED NATIONS. — Eleventh Session of 
General Assembly. - Proceedings and Resolutions. 

The 11th session of the TJ.N. General Assembly opened in 
New York on Nov* 12, 1956 and ended on March 9, 1957, after 
disposing of an agenda comprising over 70 subjects. The 
discussions were dominated by the crises in the Middle East 
and Hungary, which, after prolonged debate in the Assembly’s 
emergency sessions at the end of October and the beginning of 
November, had been transferred to the agenda of the regular 
session — sec 15221 A, 15201 A, 15173 A. 

A summary is given below of the principal subjects discussed 
and resolutions adopted at the 11th session, other than the 
debates and resolutions on the Middle East, Hungary, and 
Cyprus, which are described in earlier articles. [See 15441 A, 
15353 A, and 15310 A for Middle East ; 15405 A for Hungary ; 
15409 A for Cyprus], 

Election of Assembly President. - Chairmen of 
Assembly Committees. 

Prince Wan Waitluiyakon, the Foreign Minister of Siam, 
was unanimously elected President of the General Assembly at 
its opening session. He succeeded Sehor Jos6 Maza (Chile), 
who presided over the 10th session. 

Prince Wan Waithayakon Krommun Naradhip Bongsprabandk 
is a grandson of King Kama IV of Siam and a cousin of the present 
monarch, King Phumiphon Aduldot. A graduate of Bnlliol College, 
Oxford, whore ho took an honours degree in history, he served before 
the war as his country’s Ambassador to Great Britain, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, leader of the Siamese delegation to the League of 
Nations, and as a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. For several years in the ’thirties he was Professor of 
History at Cliulalankarana University (Bangkok) and subsequently 
Bean of the Law Faculty. Since 1947 he has been Siamese Ambas- 
sador in Washington and permanent representative at the U.N., 
holding these posts concurrently with that of Foreign Minister of 
Siam. Ilo has boon chairman of the Trusteeship, Eoonomio and 
Financial, Legal, and Ad Hoc (Special Political) Committees of the 
General Assembly, and had twice previously been a candidate for 
the Assembly presidency— in 1953, when he was defeated by Mrs. 
Pandit (India), and in 1954, when he withdrew in favour of Dr. van 
Kleffens (Netherlands). 

The chairmen of the Assembly’s committees were also 
unanimously elected on Nov. 1 2, as follows : 

Political Committee . .. Hr. Victor Bolaunde (Peru). 

Ad Hoc Political Committee . . M. Selim Sarper (Turkey). 

Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee . . . . . . - . Mohammed Mir Khan (Pakistan) 

Sooial, Humanitarian and Cultural 

Committee Hr. Hormod Lannung (Denmark) 

Trueteoehip Committee . . . . Sofior Enrique de Marohena 

(Dominican Republic) 

Administrative and Budgetary 

Committee M. Omar Loutfl (Egypt) 

Legal Committee M. Petrzelka (Czechoslovakia) 

Elections to Security Council. 

The Philippines was elected to the non-permanent seat on 
the Security Council vacated by Yugoslavia under the 
u gentlemen’s agreement ” reached at the 10th session, when 
35 ballots failed to give either candidate the required majority 
(see 14607 A). The Assembly also elected Colombia, Iraq and 
Sweden to the Council for two-year terms to succeed Peru, 
Persia and Belgium. 

The Philippines was elected on the tot ballot, receiving 51 votes 
against 20 for Czechoslovakia, with Spain, Yugoslavia and Afghan- 
istan receiving one vote each. The Soviet delegate, M. Kuznetsov, 
protested against the “ gentlemen's agreement” on the ground that 
it violated the prtnolple of “ equitable geographical representation.” 

With the above elections, the membership of the Security 
Council on Jan. 1, 1957, became as follows : Australia (until 
Jan. 1, 1958), China (permanent), Colombia (until Jan. I, 
1959), Cuba (until Jan. 1, 1958), France (permanent), Iraq 
(until Jan. 1, 1959), Philippines (until Jan. 1, 1958), Soviet 
Union (permanent), Sweden (until Jan. 1, 1959), United 
Kingdom (permanent) and United States (permanent). 

Admission of New Members. 

Morocco, Tunisia, and the Sudan were unanimously approved 
as new members of the U.N. at the opening session, while 
Japan was unanimously admitted on Dec. 18 and Ghana on 
March 8, bringing the total membership of the United Nations 
to 81 countries. 

Resolutions calling for the admission of South Korea and South 
Vietnam, presented by the U.S.A. and 12 other co-sponsors, were 
approved by the Assembly by 40 votes to eight (with 16 abstentions) 
in the case of SouthKoreaand by a similar vote (with 18 abstentions) 


in the case of South VlethAfh. Hjhe ofr&fgtag votes were oast by the 
Soviet-bloc countries on the ground thawrorth Korea, North Vietnam 
and Mongolia were excluded. The resolutions requested the Security 
Council to consider the applications of South Korea and South 
Vietnam and to report to the Assembly as soon as possible. 

The Algerian Problem. 

After a protracted and at times embittered debate in the 
Political Committee, lasting -nearly two weeks, the General 
Assembly unanimously adopted "on Feb. 15 a compromise 
resolution which, after noting that the situation in Algeria was 
“ causing much suffering and loss of human life,” expressed 
“ the hope that, in a spirit of co-operation, a peaceful, demo- 
cratic and just solution [of the Algerian question] will be 
found through appropriate means, in conformity with the 
principles of the U.N. Charter.” The resolution was adopted by 
77 votes to nil, with France not participating in the vote and 
Hungary and South Africa absent. 

The Algerian question had been put on the agenda at the 
request of 15 Afro- Asian countries, who presented a strongly- 
worded memorandum accusing France of “ extensive military 
repression ” in Algeria, of “ violation of the Genocide Con- 
vention,” and of pursuing a policy “ based on the repression 
and extermination of the Algerian people.” The memorandum 
recalled the concern previously expressed by the U.N. at the 
Algerian situation, alleged that France had rejected a policy 
of conciliation in Algeria, and recalled the resolution on 
Algeria’s “ rights ” which had been adopted by the Bandung 
conference of Afro-Asian countries. 

The French Foreign Minister, M. Pineau, made a lengthy 
defence of his Government’s Algerian policy in a four-hour 
speech to the Political Committee on Feb. 4. As at the 10th 
Assembly session, lie reiterated that the Algerian question lay 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of France, that the U.N. 
was not competent to discuss the matter, and that France 
could not be bound by any resolutions which the Assembly 
might adopt. In the course of his speech he declared : 64 We 
have never accepted, we do not accept, and we shall never 
accept the competence of the U.N. with regard to a problem 
which, under international law, is of an essentially internal 
nature.” 

M. Pineau reiterated that Algeria was an integral part of France 
and gave a “ solemn warning ” that the French Government would 
not be bound by any resolutions that might be adopted. After a 
detailed analysis of those Charter provisions which, he maintained, 
prevented the Organization from interfering in the internal affairs of 
a member -country, he pointed out that the drafters of the Charter 
did not oonfer any powers on. the Assembly with reference to the 
rights of peoples to self-determination. Moreover, responsibility for 
the preservation of international peace belonged solely to the Security 
Council and not to the General Assembly. 

M. Pineau went on to review in detail the eoonomio, social and 
political reforms which France had brought about in Algeria — e.g. 
the modernization of agriculture, creation of new industries, intro- 
duction of free medical assistance, extension of education, and raising 
of wages, all of which had been accomplished by French initiative and 
large-scale Frenoh investments. ” In view of all this,” he went on, 
“ delegates may wonder why the crisis broke out and the rebellion 
reaohed its present proportions. Among the long-standing causes 
there are some for which we do not intend to shun responsibility — 
some of the reforms should have been made sooner, and the weak- 
ening effects on France of two long wars made it impossible for her to 
do all that she would have liked.” JVL Pineau also stressed the 
problems created by the existence of two big racial elements in the 
Algerian population — one of European and the other of Moslem 
origin. 

« The real cause of the present crisis,” M. Pineau continued, 
“ should be traced to the action of the terrorist groups which have been 
gradually organized during the past few years, mostly with the support 
and upon the instructions of foreign powers.” After enumerating 
the three principal rebel groups — the National Algerian Movement, 
the National Liberation Front, and the Algerian Communist party — 
M. Pineau analysed the structure, operation and aims of these 
organizations ; stressed that they were engaged in constant rivalry 
with each other ; and deolared that none of them could be regarded 
as representative of the Algerian people, in which connexion he 
accused them of being “ more bent on committing ruthless atrocities 
against Frenoh Moslems and each other than on achieving truly 
national aspirations.” He went on to give numerous instances of 
crimes committed by the terrorists against civilians, both European 
and Moslem ; refuted rebel allegations that French troops had been 
guilty of atrocities ; and pointed out that such allegations had been 
investigated and found untrue, though some abuses were naturally 
unavoidable during military operations. With regard to protests 
against the arrest of five rebel leaders on board a plane bound from 
Morocco to T unis (see 15329 A), M. Pineau pointed out that the 
persons concerned were being sought by the Frenoh judicial authori- 
ties, that they were travelling in a Frenoh plane, and that important 
documents concerning the organization of the rebel movement had 
been found in their possession. 
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Ah regards tho Algerian Communist party, M. Pineau declared : 
“ Tho purpose of the Algerian Communists is to support Soviet 
efforts towards penetration in the Middle East, and reveals tlxe exis- 
tence of a vast plan for the elimination of all Western iniluenco on 
tire southern shores of the Mediterranean. The aim. is the creation in 
Algeria of a ‘ people's democracy ’ which would servo as an advance 
base for Soviot ponotration towards the Atlantic and A f rime Noire.” 

The National liberation Front, M. Pineau continued, was partly 
controlled from Cairo and largely dependent on support from the 
Arab world, and particularly from Egypt. In this connexion ho 
mentioned that the training of terrorist 44 cadres ” had begun in 
Egypt as early as 1953, referred bitterly to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment's aotions in supplying arms and ammunition to the Algerian 
rebels, and recalled the rooent Atlm incident (see 15277 C) in which 
the French Navy had seized 70 tons of arms being sent by Egypt to 
the rebels. The third group — the National Algerian movement — 
was described by M. Pineau as the most independent of tho three and 
as being more “ Western ” and “ realistic ” than the others. 

The fact that tho French Government lxad had contacts with the 
National Liberation Front, M. Pineau explained, was not because it 
recognized its representative oharaoter but because France had always 
tried, and was still trying, to seek a cease-fire to end the bloodshod 
tn Algeria. All efforts, however, had failed because the rebels insisted 
on political stipulations which, if accepted, would moan that “ out 
and out massacre would be substituted for individual assassination.” 
M. Pineau declared : “ We wish to preserve tho following order : 
cease-fire, elections, discussions. The aims of Franco aro to secure 
for tho people of Algeria equal rights regardless of origin or religion ; 
oo-oxistence ; tho preservation of Algeria's individual characteristics 
while maintaining tho necessary ties botween Algeria and Metropolitan 
Franco ; and continued French economic and social aid. On tho 
other hand, Franco intends to retain a permanent power of arbitration 
in order to prevent the oppression of either community by tho other.’* 

After emphasizing that France was ready to conclude a cease -fire 
without reprisals and to hold general elections in Algeria within 90 
days thereafter, M. Pineau said that Franco would not hesitate to 
invito representatives from othor domocratio countries to supervise 
the voting. There could, however, bo no question of finding the same 
typo of solution for Algeria as had boon adopted in Morocco and 
Tunisia, since the two latter countries wore in an entirely different 
position and possessed their own sovereign identity. 

In the course of his speech M. Pineau stressed that France was In 
prooesH of creating 4 * a great Franco -African whole ( ensemble ) based 
on a community of cultural, oconomio and strategic interests,” a task 
in which Morocco and Tunisia were “ cordially invited ” to participate. 
When tills “ Franoo -African whole ” had been created and a largo 
common market established, Franoo would embark on oven “ vaster 
plans ” aimed at tho creation of 44 Eurafrioa,” in which connexion 
M. Pineau declared : “ Europe in its entirety, bringing to Africa its 
capital and techniques, should enable the immense African Continent 
to become an essontial factor in world politics.” Algeria, instead of 
being a land 44 pledged to fanaticism and by its very poverty open to 
Communism,” could as part of Eurafrioa enjoy comfort and pros- 
perity, which were the true conditions of independence. 

In the ensuing debate Dr. Zeinecldirie (Syria), as principal 
spokesman of the Afro-Asian nations presenting the memo- 
randum, strongly attacked French policy in Algeria and 
demanded full independence for the Algerian people. He was 
supported by M. El-Mehdi Ben-Aboul) (Morocco), M. Mongi 
Slim (Tunisia), M. Omar Louth (Egypt), Dr. Januili (Iraq) and 
other Arab delegates. On the other hand Mr. Cabot Lodge 
(U.S.A.) and Commander Allan Noble (TJ.K.) upheld the 
French contention that the Algerian question was outside the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations. The Irish delegate, 
Mr. Boland, appealed to France to settle the Algerian dispute 
outside the U.N. on the pattern that had brought about 
Irish independence from Britain. 

Dr. Zeineddinc maintained that tho Algerian problem was an 
international one; assorted that tho "crux” of tho problem was 
Franco’s refusal to compromise ; and refuted as a “ legal iietion ” 
the French contention that Algeria was part of Franoo, declaring 
that Franco had “ invaded and conquered Algeria 125 years ago and 
had kept the people subjugated by brute force over since.” Tho only 
practical objective, ho insisted, was tho granting of full independence 
and sovereign rights to Algeria whilo at the same time safeguarding 
the “ legitimate interests ” of the French settlors To enable this to 
be done gradually and withoxxt “abrupt changes,” he suggested, 
firstly, a cease-fire and the oreation of a provisional Algerian Govern- 
ment ; secondly, negotiations betweon this Government and France 
on Algerian independence, to be carried out under international 
supervision ; thirdly, the oleotion of an Algerian Parliament which 
would enter into contractual relations with the French Parliament. 
This procedure should be based on a 44 prior understanding ” between 
France and the Algerian National Liberation Movement, and negotia- 
tions between the two sides — which had been interrupted by the 
“ kidnapping ” of the five nationalist leaders — might be resumed 
with the help of mediation : perhaps by the U.N. Secretary- General, 
or by member-countries friendly to both France and Algeria. 

Dr. Zeineddine said that the National Liberation Movement 
would agree to such a solution and that the U.N. could bo of 44 real 
influence ” in this field. For example, the U.N. could call for negotia- 
tions, or establish a Committee of Good Offices, or send observers or 
on international force to Algeria, or call for the withdrawal of all 


forces from that country. Summarizing what ho described aH tlio 
present position in Algeria, ho claimed that the Algerian nationalist 
movement represented 44 a mass movement of the whole people ” ; 
that its organized lighting force still amounted to no more than one- 
tenth of its potential strength ; and that it was democratic in 
organization and purpose. 

Mr. Cabot Lodge said that tho U.H. Government was of the opinion 
that the U.N. had no right to interfere in the Algerian question, and 
he would therefore oppose tho 18 -nation resolution (see below] or 
any similar resolution. If proposals interfering in domestic affairs 
wore to be applied indiscriminately in tho U.N., this could destroy 
the Organization. In tho view of tho U.H. Government, tho U.N. 
should, above all, avoid any action which might hinder a cease -fire 
in Algeria and a programme which appeared to offer a reasonable 
prospect of a settlement ; nor should there he external interference 
in Algerian affairs 44 from any quarter.” lie welcomed M. Pineau’s 
44 constructive and imaginative ” statement ; expressed his pleasure 
that Franoo was willing to conclude a cease-fire without reprisals ; 
and approved Franco’s intention to hold general elections within 
90 days of a cease-fire, and thereafter to work out a new structure for 
Algeria with the elected representatives, ” There are clearly 
differences of opinion ns to what would ultimately constitute a 
satisfactory settlement,” Mr. Lodge declared, “ hut there are two 
immediate considerations which seem to bo fundamental * to stop 
tho flow of blood, and to allow Algerian representatives to help work 
out a solution.” 

Commander Noble similarly supported M. Pinetm’s contention 
that tho matter was essentially within the (lames Mo Jurisdiction of 
Franoo, and described tho French Foreign Minister's statement as 
“far more accurate ” than tho “lurid picture ” which had been 
painted by Dr. Zoiuoddine. 

Mr. Boland described tho Algerian question as one of the 41 most 
grave, complex and cliftloxilt” on the Assembly’s agenda. Many 
momber-ooxmtrlos— including the Irish Republic— had once been 
undor tho jurisdiction of other Powers, and those eoxmtries could not 
be expected to accept an interpretation of the Charter which would 
provent the U.N, from discussing “ any and every struggle for 
national independence.” While sympathizing with the desire of the 
Algerian people for freedom, he appealed to France to settle tho 
disputo outside the United Nations on the Hame pattern that had 
brought about Irish independence from Britain. 

Three resolutions on Algeria were presented in tin* Political 
Committee, ns follows : 

(1 ) An 18-natlon Afro-Aslan resolution which, after referring to the 
“unrest and strife” in Algeria and tipholding “the right of the 
people of Algeria to self -determination according to the principles of 
the U.N. Charter ” : (a) requested France “ to respond to tho desire 
of the people of Algeria to exercise their fundamental right to self- 
determination ” ; (b) Invited France and “ the people of Algeria ” to 
44 enter into immediate negotiations with a view to the cessation of 
hostilities and tho peaceful settlement of their differences In accor- 
dance with the U.N. Charter ” ; and (o) requested the U.N. Secretary - 
General 44 to assist the parties in conducting such negotiations and 
to report to the 12th session of the Assembly,” 

Tho resolution was sponsored by Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Indonesia, Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Persia, Haudl Arabia, Hudan, Byria, Tunisia and Yemen, 

(2) A six-nation rosohxtion, sponsored by Italy and five Latin 
American countries (Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Dominican Republic 
and Peru), which expressed “ the hope that a peaceful and demo- 
cratic solution of this question can be found.” 

(3) A three-nation resolution (sponsored by Japan, Siam, and the 
Philippines) which expressed (a) the belief that 44 the unsatisfactory 
situation now prevailing in Algeria may be normalized by the joint 
efforts of Franoo and tho Algerian people to find an equitable solution 
in conformity with tho principles of the U.N, Charter ” ; and (b) the 
hope that 44 Franoo and the Algerian people will endeavour through 
appropriate negotiations to bring about the end of bloodshed and tho 
peaceful settlement of the present difficulties.” 

Tho J apanese-BIamese -Philippine resolution was regarded tm a 
compromise between tho Afro-Asian resolution, with Its Implicit 
condemnation of France, and tho Italo-Latin American resolution, 
which made no reference to the United Nations, 

When the Political Committee met on Feb. 18, after the 
Algerian debate had ended, the first two operative clauses of 
the Afro-Asian resolution were rejected, in each ease by a 
single vote— 84 against and 88 in favour. Accordingly, no vote 
was taken on the third clause, nor was the resolution as a whole 
put to the vote. The second (six-nation) resolution was adopted 
by 41 votes to 88, with three abstentions, and the third (three- 
nation) resolution was also approved by 87 votes to 27, with 
18 abstentions. 

Tho voting on the Afro-Asian resolution was almost wholly along 
regional lines— -nearly all members of the Afro-Asian group and all 
the members of the Communist bloo supporting tho resolution, and 
all tho members of the Latin American, North American and European 
groups opposing it with the exoeptlon of Ecuador, Greece and Turkey, 

In the plenary session on Feb. 15, the President of the 
Assembly (Prince Wan Waithayakon) explained that as 
neither of the two resolutions adopted by the Political Com- 
mittee had received the two-thirds majority needed for adop- 
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tion by the full Assembly, the sponsors of the two resolutions 
(i.e. Italy, the five Latin American countries, Japan, Siam and 
the Philippines) had jointly agreed to present a new 44 concilia- 
tory ” resolution to the Assembly. This resolution, as stated 
above, was adopted by 77 votes to nil. 

The defeat of the A fro -Asian resolution on Algeria, and the adoption 
of the above-mentioned resolution, was warmly welcomed by French 
official spokesmen and in the French proas. In a press statement at 
U.N. Headquarters on Fob, 15, M. Marcel Clxampoix (French Under- 
secretary for tho Interior in charge of Algerian affairs) said that 
Franco, though opposed to any U.N. intervention in Algeria or any 
resolution on tho matter, was nevertheless “ realistic enough to 
welcome one that was so favourable to Franco, if a resolution had to 
be adopted.” M. Clmmpoix declared that tho unanimous adoption 
of this resolution represented a “ groat victory ” for France and a 
“ capitulation and surrender ” on the part of tho spokesmen for the 
Algerian fcllaghm (rebels) ; “ the Arabs had had to yield,” and he 
thanked “ all the friends of Franco, and particularly her American 
friends,” for their support in tho Assombly. 

Soviet Charges against United States. 

The Assembly look no action on a complaint by tlie U.S.S.R* 
alleging u intervention ” and 44 subversion ” by the United 
States in the affairs of the Soviet-bloc countries, although the 
U.S. delegation itself voted for discussion of this item. In 
addition, the Assembly also rejected a Soviet request for a 
debate on U.S. “ aggression ” in the Middle East and elsewhere. 

The matter had been raised on Dec. 12 by the Soviet delega- 
tion, which presented a memorandum asking for the inclusion 
in the Assembly’s agenda of the item : “ Intervention by the 
United States in the domestic affairs of the people’s demo- 
cracies and subversive activities against those States.” 

The memorandum, assorted that “ liostilo activity ” was being 
directed by tho U.S.A. against tho Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania with tho object 
of “ undermining tho political system which was freely chosen by tho 
peoples of those countries.” This “ hostile activity,” it was stated, 
had boon 4 4 demonstrated clearly by recent events in Hungary ” and 
by “ the intensification of diversionary activities and espionage in 
other people's democracies.” 

Detailing tho forms of this alleged “ subversive activity,” the 
memorandum mentioned tho dispatch of specially trained agents to 
organize “ diversionary activities and espionago ” in the Socialist 
countries ; tho annual appropriation by Congress of funds to finance 
those “ organizations and diversionary groups ” ; “ incitement ” 
hy Radio Free Europe and other “ American -controlled ” stations 
in Western Europe ; tho sending of balloons over Eastern Europe 
with messages calling on the people to revolt, etc. ; and statements by 
“ responsible U.S. statesmen ” calling for the overthrow of the 
political and ooonomio systems in those countries. 

The Assembly’s Steering Committee agreed on Dee. 18 by 
12 votes to one, with two abstentions, to place the Soviet 
complaint on the agenda, but (with Soviet approval) deleted 
the reference to 44 people’s democracies ” and replaced it by 
the names of the seven Communist countries concerned. The 
U.S. delegate (Mr. Wadsworth) supported a discussion, 
declaring that the U.S* Government 44 believes in the cleansing 
power of free debate ” and was 44 willing and indeed anxious to 
have the full truth made known at this international forum.” 
The Political Committee, however, meeting on Feb. 25, rejected 
by 58 votes to eight (with II abstentions) a Soviet resolution 
accusing the U.S.A. of 44 subversive activities ” against the 
East European countries, and calling upon the U.S. Government 
to cease 44 interference ” in the affairs of those countries and to 
base its relations with them 44 on the principles of the U.N. 
Charter.” The resolution was supported only by the Com- 
munist countries (Hungary being absent), with Finland and 
ten Afro-Asian countries abstaining. 

M. Kuznetsov made a bitter attack on. the U.S.A. during which be 
accused tho U.S. Government of responsibility for the Hungarian 
uprising by smuggling “ gangs of saboteurs ” into Hungary “ during 
the “ counter-revolutionary putsch .” He also attacked the NATO, 
SEATO, ANZUS and Baghdad alliances ; accused the U.S Govern- 
ment of spending “ billions of dollars ” to subvert the regimes in the 
** people's democracies ” ; and denounced the “ Eisenhower 
doctrine ” for the Middle East, which he described as designed to 
establish U.S. 44 colonial domination ” in that area. 

Senator Knowland (U.S.A.), in reply, described M. Kuznetsov's 
arg ume nts as “ a mockery of the facts,” and said that the Soviet 
Government was obviously trying “ to divert world attention from 
its own year-in-year-out programme of using foreign Communist 
parties to subvert and undermine the Governments of tree countries 
all over the world.” “ Also,” he added, “ the Soviet Union would no 
doubt like to obscure the truth revealed In the Assembly s recent 
discussions on Hungary, and for this purpose produces the myth of 
U.S. intervention in Eastern Europe.” 

A second Soviet memorandum was presented on Feb. 18 
calling for a General Assembly debate on the 44 Eisenhower 
doctrine,” which was described as 44 direct intervention by the 
United States in the domestic affairs of sovereign States m the 


Near and Middle East ” and as aimed at 44 the economic and 
political enslavement of the peoples of the countries in this 
area.” The memorandum also accused U.S. 44 ruling circles ” 
of setting up bases for atomic warfare in Western Europe, the 
Far East and the Middle East. 

The Soviet request for a debate on this matter was rejected 
by the Steering Committee on Feb. 14 by eight votes to six, 
with one abstention. The U.S. delegate, Mr. Cabot Lodge, 
described the Soviet charges as 44 a gigantic cock-and-bull 
story ” but said that he would vote for a discussion because 
‘ 4 every member-Government has the right to make a fool of 
itself, as the Soviet Government is now doing.” Mr. Lodge 
added that the U.S.A. could present a 44 devastalmg ” item 
against the Soviet Union regarding its 44 repression of the 
satellites, its discrimination against Christians, Jews and 
Moslems, its fomenting of Korean aggression, and its bloody 
deeds in Hungary.” 

Tho eight countries voting agamst a debate on the seoond Soviet 
memorandum wore Nationalist China, Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, France, Italy, Peru, and Turkey, with 
Pakistan abstaining and Siam (represented by the Assembly Presi- 
dent, Prmce Wan Waithayakon) taking no part in the vote. The 
U.S.S.R., tho U.S.A., Britain, India, Egypt and Czechoslovakia 
voted for a debate m the Assembly. 

Resolutions on South African <c Apartheid” Policy. - 
South African Walk-out from General Assembly. 

Two resolutions on South Africa’s apartheid (racial segrega- 
tion) policies, similar to those adopted at earlier sessions, were 
approved by tlie General Assembly on Jan. 30 after previous 
approval by the Ad Hoc Political Committee. They were 

(1) a resolution calling on the Union Government to 44 recon- 
sider ” its apartheid policies ” m the light of its obligations and 
responsibilities under the Charter and of the principles sub- 
scribed to ... in other multi-racial societies,” and inviting it to 
44 co-opcrate in a constructive approach to this question ” ; 

(2) a second resolution 44 noting with regret ” that South Africa 
had not yet agreed to negotiations with India and Pakistan on 
the treatment of persons of Indian or Pakistani origin living 
m the Union, and requesting the South African Government 
to 44 co-operate ” in this matter. 

The resolutions were adopted in the absence of the South African 
delegation, which had again walked out of the Assembly’s session as 
it had done a year earlier. The first resolution was adopted by 56 
votes to five (Britain, Franco, Belgium, Australia and Portugal) with 
12 abstentions, and the second by 42 votes to nil with 12 abstentions. 

In a statement to the Assembly on Nov. 27, the Union 
Minister of External Affairs (Mr. Erie Louw) had announced 
that South Africa was 44 not prepared any longer to be even an 
unwilling party to the continued interference in the Union’s 
domestic affairs.” Accordingly, South Africa would in future 
maintain only a token or nominal representation at the United 
Nations in protest against the Assembly’s repeated attempts to 
interfere in the Union’s domestic affairs. In the course of his 
speech Mr. Louw made a bitter attack on India, accused that 
country of pursuing a 44 vendetta ” against South Africa, and 
gave a warning that South Africa might be forced to leave the 
United Nations unless the organization returned to 44 the ideals 
and objectives of its founders.” 

“ In contravention of the U.N. Charter,” Mr. Louw deolared, 
“ South Africa has annually been subjected to interference in her 
domestic affairs — interference, moreover, which has been accom- 
panied by violent attacks on successive Governments and also on the 
European population of South Africa . . . For the past ten years my 
country has been the object of baseless accusations and violent 
attacks both in the Assembly and its Committees. These demon- 
strations of malevolence and hostility . . . were invariably led by 
India, acting in concert with her Soviet and Eastern associates ...” 

After accusing India of carrying on a “ vendetta ” against South 
Africa, Mr. Louw referred to statements by Mr. Krishna Menon on 
the racial situation in South Africa which, he said, “ as so often in the 
past, contained allegations which were not in accordance with the 
facts.” He added : “I do not intend to deal with his allegations 
regarding the treatment of Indian and other non- White peoples of 
onr country except to deny emphatically and categorically that they 
are oppressed . . . The delegate of India has sufficient information in 
his possession to know that his statement is not true ...” 

Mr. Louw concluded ; “ There is a strong and growing feeling in 
my country that South Africa should withdraw from the United 
Nations. The Union Government has, however, not entirely given 
np hope that the more responsible members may yet prevail upon 
the Assembly to return to the ideals and objectives of its founders.” 

The South African walk-out from the Ilth session was 
followed by the Hungarian walk-out on Dec. 11 (see page 
15407) in protest at the Assembly’s resolutions on Hungary. 
As a result, the South African and Hungarian delegations were 
absent during the greater part of the 11th session. 
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Western New Guinea. 

A resolution was presented in the Political Committee by 
12 Afro-Asian and Latin American countries requesting Dr. 
Hammarskjold to appoint a three-member Good OITices 
Commission to assist Indonesia and the Netherlands in settling 
their dispute about the status of Western New Guinea (West 
Irian), u in order that a just and peaceful solution of the 
question may be achieved in accordance with the principles and 
purposes of the Charter.” The resolution was adopted by the 
Political Committee but failed to obtain the necessary two- 
tliirds majority in the full Assembly and was therefore not 
carried. 

As at previous Assembly sessions, the Indonesian delegate 
reiterated his country’s claim to sovereignly ovor “ West Irian,” while 
the Netherlands delegate denied that Indonesia had any rightful 
claim on Netherlands Now Guinea. Whereas Mr. Sudjarwo (Indonesia) 
dosoribed the dispute as ono of ** freedom versus colonialism ” and 
contended that ” West Irian ” was historically and geographically 
I>art of Indouosia, Mr. Seliuurnian (Netherlands) strossod that the 
Papuans of Western Now Guinea wore completely distinct from the 
Indonesian people and had no racial, cultural, religious or national 
affinities with them whatsoever. 

The voting in the Political Committee was 31) in favour of the 
resolution, 25 against, and nine abstentions, and in the General 
Assembly 40 in favour, 25 against, and 13 abstentions, including the 
United States. The resolution was supported by the Afro- Asian 
group, tlio Soviet bloc, and some Latin American nations, and was 
opposed by most of the Western Powers and a number of Latin 
American countries. 

Palestine Arab Refugees. 

By 68 votes to nil, with Iraq abstaining and 12 delegations 
absent, the Political Committee (and subsequently the General 
Assembly) passed a resolution which (a) directed the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine refugees (UNRWA) to 
continue its relief and rehabilitation programmes for the 
900,000 Arab refugees under its care ; (b) noted that the 
u host ” Governments (i.c. Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Lebanon) 
had expressed their willingness to continue their co-operation 
with tlie Agency ; (c) continued the Agency’s “ rehabilitation 
fund ” ; and (d) gave the Director of UNRWA (Mr. Henry 
Labouisse) discretion to disburse available finances to the 
Arab Governments concerned for “ general economic projects,” 
provided each recipient country undertook to assume financial 
responsibility for an agreed number of refugees “ commen- 
surate with the cost of the project ” in question. In addition, 
all member-countries were asked to give “ every appropriate 
assistance ” to UNRWA and to make contributions to enable 
it to carry out its work on behalf of the refugees. 

Mr. LabouiHso had presontod a report to the U.N. on Jan. 3 
emphasizing that the Agency’s funds were inadequate Cor its leaks, 
and warning that UNRWA might have to cease its activities after 
the oncl of Juno unices more contributions wore forthcoming from 
mombor-oountrios. He pointed out (i) that whereas $43,000,000 liacl 
been budgeted for the Agency for 1050-57, only $14,700,000 had 
actually boon rooelvod, with a further $10,000,000 promised ; (li) 
that $29,000,000 would bo required for relief funds In 1957, in addi- 
tion to $22,000,000 Cor programmes aimed at making the refugees 
self-supporting ; and (ili) that the United Mates was paying 70 per 
cent of UNRWA’s budget and, together with Britain, was virtually 
supporting the undertaking. 

Mr. Labouisso’s report (which covered the period July 1, 1955 to 
June 30, 1956, and therefore did not take into account the situation 
created by the Israeli operations in the Gaza Strip and the Sinai 
peninsula) pointed out that the number of Palestine Arab refugees 
registered with the Agency had increased from 905,980 to 922,279, of 
whom there wero approximately 512,000 in Jordan, about 217,000 
in the Gaza Strip, 102,000 in the Lebanon, and 90,000 in Syria. The 
report dosoribed the refugee question os the “ core ” of the Palestine 
problem and as ono of the most explosive issues in the Middle East. 
As in previous reports, M. Labouisse strossod that the rofugoes’ 
dosiro to return to their homelands ** continues unabated.” 

Strong criticisms of the attitude of some of tho " host countries ” — 
Egypt and Syria in particular — were contained in tho report. In 
this connexion Mr. Labouisse complained that these States had tended 
increasingly to oontrol and restrict the Agency’s operations, had 
interfered with the movement of Agency personnel, and had imposed 
duties on relief goods destined for the refugees ; moreover, Egypt and 
Syria had refused entry to some of tho Agency’s officials— including 
British nationals — and the Press of both countries had made “ viru- 
lent attacks ” against UNRWA itself. Mr. Labouisse also pointed out 
that the bittemoss of the refugees had boon consistently exploited by 
'* unsompulouB political agitation,” and that the result bad been to 
encourage ill-will and oven open resistance to the Agency. 

The above-mentioned resolution was presented in the 
Political Committee by the U.S.A., Great Britain, New Zealand, 
Argentina and the Philippines, and included a proviso that any 
assistance to the refugees would be without prejudice to their 
rignts to eventual repatriation or, alternatively, to compensa- 
tion. Mr. Labouisse, addressing the Committee, pointed out 
that the rehabilitation fund mentioned in the resolution did not 


exist in terms of “ ready cash ” ; emphasized that his Agency 
would need new funds to carry out the terms of tho resolution ; 
and appealed to member-countries for “ prompt pledges ” of 
contributions. 

1 ’ledges of continued co-operation with UNRWA wore given 
during tho debate by spokesmen of several Arab countries, including 
Syria, and wero welcomed by Mr. Labouisse. Dr. Jamnli (Iraq), 
explaining his abstention from the vote, declared that the refugees 
should be ” returned to their own homes ” in Palestine, but said that 
Palestine itself should bo " a lmvon for Moslems, Jews and Ghristians 
alike.” Ponding a solution of tho whole Palestine problem, ho added, 
“ Israel should at least be made to repatriate Arab refugees whose 
homos were in those territories allotted to the Arabs by the U.N, in 
the 1947 [partition] resolution.” 

Mr. Michael Comay (Israel) asked that the Arab Governments 
should stop regarding the rofugoes as ” a weapon in their vendetta 
against Tsraol arid an instrument for changing tho political status 
quo.” Ho reaffirmed his Oovommont’s opinion that resettlement of 
tho refugees, rather than repatriation, provided the “ answer to the 
problem.” 

British ancl French Togoland. 

By 08 votes to nil, with nine abstentions, the Assembly 
approved on Dee. 18 a resolution which (1 ) noted that a majority 
of the people of British Togoland had voted for union with the 
Gold Coast in the plebiscite held under U.N. auspices in May 
1050 ; (2) noted that the Gold Coast had been given its indepen- 
dence by the United Kingdom and would become a sovereign 
State (Ghana) on March 0, 1957 ; and (8) declared that U.N. 
trusteeship over British Togoland should cease from the latter 
date, when the territory would be united with the Gold Coast. 

Tho resolution was introduced in the Trusteeship Committee 
bv eight countries (Canada, Ceylon, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Haiti, India, 
Liberia and Nopal) after the British Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs (Mr. J. 8. Maelny) had asked for the formal ending of U.N. 
trusteeship ovor British Togoland when the latter territory was 
united with the Gold Coast. Many countries paid tribute to Britain, 
for her administration of the Togoland Trust Territory and her policy 
in guiding tho Gold Coast toward independence. Softer Eduardo 
Prieto, or Mexico, who served ns U.N. Plebiscite Commissioner, 
informed the Assembly that tho plebiscite in British Togoland had 
boon carried out in a fair and impartial manner and in accordance 
with the Assembly’s wishes. 

The Assembly also passed a resolution (by 58 votes to 16, 
with seven abstentions) for n six-member commission to visit 
French Togoland and examine ** the situation . . . resulting 
from the practical application of the new [French] statute 
under which the inhabitants of that territory voted in October 
last for independence within the French Union ” (see 15511 A). 
The commission was also asked to study the conditions under 
which the statute was being applied and to report to the next 
Assembly session. 

Tho French delegation had informed the U.N. Trusteeship Council 
that, as a result of tho plebiscite in October, French Togoland had 
become independent within the French Union-— under the name of 
tho Republic of Togoland— in all spheres except foreign relations, 
defence, and fiscal matters. In view of this development, Franco had 
requested that U.N. trusteeship over the territory should be ended; 
However, as the plebiscite had not been held under U.N. auspices, 
tho Trusteeship Council withheld recognition of the change in French 
Togoland’a status and voted to set up the above-mentioned com- 
mission to visit the territory. 

Chinese Representation in United Nations. 

On the recommendation of its Steering Committee, the 
Assembly decided— by 47 votes to 24, with eight abstentions— 
not to discuss the question of Chinese representation in the 
U.N. during the 11th session. A resolution calling for tho 
admission of Communist China to the U.N, and the unseating 
of Nationalist China had been moved by India, whereas in 
former years this resolution liad always been introduced by 
the Soviet Union. 

The Steering Committee, meeting on Nov. 14, adopted by eight 
votes to five, with ono abstention, a U.S. resolution asking that the 
debate on China's representation should bo postponed to the next 
session of tho Assembly. Despite Indian and Soviet efforts to reverse 
this decision, it was upheld on Nov. 16 by the full Assembly, which 
adoptod the U.S. resolution by 47 votes to 24 with eight abstentions. 

Tho 24 opposing votes wore east by the Soviet bloc, six Asian 
countries (India, Burma, Ceylon, Nepal, Indonesia, and Afghanistan), 
four Arab countries (Egypt, Syria, Yemen, and Sudan), and the 
Scandinavian group (Norway, Denmark, Sweden and Finland). 
The countries abstaining wore Cambodia, Israel, Jordan, Laos, 
Libya, Portugal, Saudi Arabia and Tunisia. Three African countries 
(Ethiopia, Morocco and Liberia) and several Aslan countries (inclu- 
ding Persia, Siam and the Philippines) voted for the U.S. resolution. 

Mr. Krishna Menon (India), who moved the admission of Com- 
munist China and tho unseating of Nationalist China, made a violent 
attack on Senator Knowland (Republican leader in the U.S, Senate) 
in reply to a personal statement which had been Issued by the latter 
on tho previous evening (Nov, 15). In this statement Senator 
Knowland said that he was ” shocked ” that Mr. Monon had 
“ apparently become the floor-leader for tho Soviet drive to bring 
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Communist China into the U.N.,” and recalled that the Peking 
regime had been branded by the U.N. tor its aggression m South 
Korea. Mr. Menon took strong objection to these co mm ents, 
described them as “ a disservice to international friendship,” and 
said that Senator Knowland should “ visit a psychiatrist.” 

Mr. Menon was also involved in an altercation with the Chinese 
Nationalist delegate. Dr. Tsiang, after he had made critical remarks 
of alleged corruption m the Chiang Kai-shek Government. In reply. 
Dr. Tsiang accused Mr. Menon of 14 slander ” and said that he was 
merely echoing 44 the propaganda themes of the Chinese Co mm unists 
with the same disregard for truth and fact.” 

The Korean Problem. 

By 57 votes to eight (the Soviet bloc), with nine abstentions, 
the Assembly approved on Jan. 11 a U.S. resolution which 
(a) reallirmcd the U.N. objective of “ bringing about by 
peaceful means the establishment of a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea under a representative form of government, 
and the full restoration of international peace and security in 
the area ” ; (b) urged “ continued efforts to achieve these 

objectives”; ( c ) called on the U.N. Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) “ to 
continue its work in accordance with existing resolutions of the 
General Assembly ” ; and ( d ) asked that the Korean question 
should remain on the agenda of the Assembly’s 12t.h session. 

Two other resolutions on Korea were adopted without 
opposition : (1) a resolution expressing gratitude to India, 
Argentina and Brazil for helping to solve the problem of 
resettling former Korean and Chinese prisoners-of-war who did 
not wish to return to their homelands ; and (2) a resolution 
commending the U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) for its assistance to the Korean people. 

Tlio U.S. resolution was adopted in the Political Committee by 
57 votes to eight (the Soviet bloc) with 13 Afro-Asian countries 
abstaining, including India and Indonesia. Dr. Kalz-Suchy (Poland), 
supported by M. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.), believed that UNCURK was 
no longer of any value and urgod that a now international body should 
be set up to promote negotiations between North and South Korea 
with tho aim of eventual unification. He also proposed a now inter- 
national conference on Korea and an offer of economic assistance to 
both Korean Governments. 

Mr. Krishna Menon, reporting on tho 88 P.O.W.s who had chosen 
to go to India rather than be repatriated, stated that 55 had since 
decided to go to Brazil, 11 to Argentina, and nine to Mexico ; of the 
remainder, six had elected to stay in India, five had chosen repatria- 
tion to North Korea, and two had asked for repatriation to Com- 
munist China. 

In addition to the subjects mentioned above, the General 
Assembly adopted a large number of other resolutions, the 
most important of which are summarized briefly below : 

South-West Africa. 

For the tenth year in succession tho Assembly passed a series of 
resolutions (by 74 votes to nil, with 16 abstentions) calling for 
South-West Africa to bo placed under U.N. trusteeship. The South 
African Government was asked to take action on recommendations 
for progressive self-rule, universal representation, revision of the 
land settlement polioy, repeal of discriminatory racial legislation, 
and elimination of restrictions on movement, while the U.N. 
Secretary-General was requested to explore 44 ways and means ” for 
a solution of the territory’s international status and to report to the 
Assembly ” at his earliest convenience.” 

The South African delegation was absent during the debate on 
South-West Africa. 

Non-self-governing Territories. 

By 65 votes to 3, with 3 abstentions, the Secretary- General was 
asked to prepare for the 12th session, in collaboration with the 
specialized agencies, a report on economic, social and educational 
progress in non -self -governing territories since the establishment of 
the United Nations. 

Tho resolution to this effect (sponsored by Burma, Chile, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Liberia, and Yugoslavia) 
was adopted in tho Trustoeship Committee by 58 votes to one 
(Belgium), with Australia, France, Pakistan and the United Kingdom 
abstaining. 

Trust Territories. 

Member-countries administering Trust Territories were asked (by 
45 votes to 14, with 16 abstentions) to take measures to achieve 
41 self-government or independence at an early date ” for Tanganyika, 
the British and French Cameroons, and Ruanda-Urundi, and to 
estimate the time required for those territories to gain such status. 
The British Government was also asked (47 votes to 15, with 11 
abstentions) to state its future policy in Tanganyika, while France 
was asked (46 votes to 9, with 10 abstentions) to “ restore political 
activity ” in the French Cameroons to “ normal conditions ” and to 
end political tensions in that territory. 

The resolution, presented in the Trusteeship Committee by the 
U.S.S.R. and subsequently amended in certain respects, was adopted 
by 44 votes to 14, with 17 abstentions. With the exception of Italy, 
which abstained, all countries administering Trust Territories 
(Britain, France, Belgium, Australia, New Zealand, and the U.S. A.) 
opposed the resolutions both in committee and in the full Assembly. 
[Italy administers the Trust Territory of Somalia, which is due to 
become independent in I960.] 


Disarmament* 

The Disarmament Commission was unanimously requested to 
reconvene its sub -committee (the 14 London sub -committee ”) at 
an early date so that it could give “ prompt attention ” to the various 
proposals on disarmament and present a progress report to the 
Commission not later than Aug. 1, 1957. The Commission was also 
asked to consider the advisability of recommending a special Assembly 
session on disarmament or a general conference * 4 at the appropriate 
time.” 

The sub -committee comprises the five major Powers administering 
nuclear resources — the U.S A., Great Britain, France, the U.S.S.R. 
and Canada. The proposals it was asked to study included President 
Eisenhower’s plan for aerial mspection (the 44 open skies ” plan) and 
exchange of military blueprints ; the Soviet plan for ground inspec- 
tion posts ; a request by Canada, Japan and Norway (made jointly 
during the Assembly session) for advance registration of all nuclear 
weapon tests with the United Nations ; and a U.S. suggestion that 
mter-contmontal guided missiles should be included in a future 
arms-control programme. 

Under-developed Countries. 

The establishment of a Special U.N Fund for Econo mi c Develop- 
ment (SUNFED), considered at the last session, was again postponed 
but the Assembly unanimously asked for a special committee to 
examine the legal framework for the projected Fund, so as to spur 
economic development m the under-developed countries. By 63 
votes to ml, with mo abstentions, the Secretary-General was 
requested to complete, as quickly as practicable, studies of taxation 
of foreign investments, particularly those made in under-developed 
areas. 

World Food Reserve. 

By 47 votes to eight, with seven abstentions, the Assembly asked 
the Secretary-General to explore the possibilities of carrying out 
findings of the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization recom- 
mending the establishment of a World Food Reserve. Dr. Hammarsk- 
jold was also unanimously requested to study the prospect of utilizing 
surplus foodstuffs to build up national reserves to be used in accor- 
dance with internationally agreed principles. 

Human Rights. 

The Assembly decided that its work on two draft covenants on 
Human Rights should be completed, if possible, for adoption at the 
next session. [The draft covenants were submitted in 1954 by the 
Human Rights Commission, one dealing with economic, social and 
cultural rights, and the other with civil and political rights.] Discus- 
sion of proposals to establish commissions on political self-determina- 
tion was postponed until the next session. 

In addition, the Assembly “took note ” oi a Teport by Dr. 
Hammarslqold that 18 countries had expressed their willingness to 
attend an international conference to prepare a convention for 
reducing or eliminating Statelessness. The Assembly had decided 
in 1954 to convene such a conference if 20 countries agreed to 
participate. 

Convention on Nationality of Married Women. 

By 48 votes to two (Egypt and Syria), with 24 abstentions (inclu- 
ding the U.S.A.), the Assembly approved an international convention 
on the status of married women, drawn up under U.N. auspices. This 
convention, which had been in preparation for five years, consists of 
11 Articles, the first of which asserts that neither the contracting nor 
the dissolution of a marriage between a national and an alien in the 
contracting States shall automatically affect the nationality of the 
wife. The convention is based on Article 15 of the Declaration of 
Human Rights, which proclaims that 44 everyone has a right to 
nationality ” and that “ no-one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality nor denied the right to change his nationality.” 

U.N. Budget. - Technical Assistance Fund. 

A record Budget of $50,815,700 for 1957 was approved by 63 votes 
to eight (the Soviet bloc) with six abstentions. The Assembly also 
authorized, against the votes of the Soviet bloc, a supplementary 
increase of the 1956 Budget from $48,566,350 to $50,683,350 to 
cover the costs of the two emergency sessions held in the autumn as 
a result of the crises m tho Middle East and Hungary. A “ ceiling” 
of $16,500,000 was authorized for the expenses of the U.N. 
Emergency Force in the Middle East (UNEF), the Soviet bloc 
opposing. 

A record allocation of $30,127,600 was made for the Technical 
Assistance Programme for 1957. 

Election to International Court. 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo (Nationalist China) was elected a judge 
of the International Court of Justice in succession to his fellow- 
countryman, Judge Hsu Mo, who had died at The Hague in. June 
1956. Dr. Koo will serve on the International Court for the unexpired 
term of his predecessor — until Feb. 5, 1958. 

The election was postponed from Doc. 11 (when the General 
Assembly and the Security Council were unable to choose between 
Dr. Koo and Mr. Shigeru Kuriyama, of Japan) to Jan. 11, when 
Dr. Koo obtained eight votes in the Security Council against three 
for Mr. Kuriyama, and 42 votes in the General Assembly against 
36 for Mr. Kuriyama and one for Dr. Claro Recto (Philippines). The 
U.N. Charter provides that the Assembly and the Security Council, 
meeting separately hut concurrently, shall elect judges of the Inter- 
national Court by secret ballot. 
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Credentials of Hungarian Delegation. 

By eight vo ton to one, t-lio AHHombly’s Gredentialw Committee 
adopted on Fob. 12 a U.S proposal that no action should bo taken on 
the credentials of the Hungarian delegation at the United Nations 
The decision did not imply the expulsion of the Kadar Government's 
delegation but, meant that approval of it** credentials was withold - a 
decision which Ixad little practical effect since the Hungarian delega- 
tion had walked out of the General Assembly on Dee. 1 1. 

Other actions taken by the Assembly included the following : 
(a) a request that its Advisory Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy should negotiate an agreement with the 
International Atomic Energy Authority on the relationship 
between that body and the United Nations ; (b) a call for 
continued efforts to solve the problems of European refugees 
through u voluntary repatriation, resettlement and integra- 
tion,” together with an appeal for contributions to the IJ.N. 
High Commissioner’s Oillcsc for Refugees ; (c) adoption of a 
Latin American resolution increasing the size of the Inter- 
national Law Commission from 15 to 21 members so as to 
obtain ** an adequate representation of the main forms of 
civilization and of the principal legal systems of the world ” ; 
and (d) approval of a proposal for a conference in March 1058 
to examine the Law of the Sea, the venue to be either Home or 
Geneva at the discretion of the Secretary- General. The last 
conference on this subject was held at The Hague in 1930. 
(U.N. Information Centre, London - United Nations Review - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Tenth 
Assembly Session, *4667 A ; 14637 A ; 14461 A.) 

A. FRANCE - WESTERN GERMANY. — Inaugural 
Meeting of Franco- German Cultural Commission. 

The first meeting of the Franco-German cultural commission, 
set up under the La Celle - Saint-Cloud agreements of October 
1954 between M. Mcnd&s-Franee and Dr. Adenauer, was held 
in Bonn on March 25-20. 

It was announced that the commission had agreed on the restitution 
to the Federal Republic as from November 1, 1957, of the Goethe 
House in Pods, which would bo used again for Gorman cultural 
purposes. [Franco maintains 17 French Institutes in Western 
Germany. 1 In addition, a Gorman high school would bo sot up in 
Ends for the education both of the children of Gorman residents and 
of young Frenchmen, on the linos of the French high school In Berlin - 
an institution founded 200 years ago, and one of the lending educa- 
tional institutions in the former German capital. Other questions 
dismissed included the possibility of mutual recognition of higher 
degrees and diplomas ; tho study of the Fronoh language In Gorman 
high schools, which since 1965 had boon given second place to English ; 
and greater exchanges of research workers and scientists. 

The French delegation was led by M. Francois- Poncct, the 
former French Ambassador to Germany, and the German 
delegation by Professor Gerhard Hess, Rector of Heidelberg 
University.— »(Le Monde - Frankfurter AHgemdne /Settling) 

(Prev. rep, 14390 B.) 

v B, NETHERLANDS. — Revised Agreement on Use of 
U.S. Counterpart Funds. - New Projects. 

Under an agreement concluded in April, tho U.S. and 
Netherlands Governments arranged for changes in the use of 
the counterpart funds which had been accumulated out of 
U.S. economic aid to Holland between 1948 and 1958. 

XJndor the now agreement certain now projects considered to bo of 
greater importance were substituted for others which had been 
previously agreed upon, but it was stated that no additional dollar 
aid would be involved. Tho new projects wore reinforcement of 
dykes— 30,000,000 guilders ; works for the 14 Delta Plan'* (see 14292 A), 
40,000,000 guilders ; road construction under the European Roads 
Plan, 30,000,000 guilders ; a tunnel under the North Sea Canal 
nearVeleen, 10,784,000 guildore ; and works for the final recovery of 
Waloheren Island, 5,000,000 guilders. 

The Netherlands Finance Ministry added that the total of 
counterpart funds, upon the use of which agree ent had been 
reached, amounted to 808,685,000 guilders ($111,808,500). 
(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. U.S. Aid, 14442 B 5 

Counterpart Funds, 15164 C.) 

C. ISRAEL - UNITED KINGDOM. — Convention on 
Reciprocal Social Security Benefits. 

A convention was signed in London on April 29 by the U.K. 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs (Commander Noble) and 
the Israeli Ambassador (Mr. Klath) providing that nationals of 
either country living in the other would be eligible for the 
social security benefits of the country concerned — e.g. medical 
treatment, industrial injury awards, widow’s benefits, death 
benefits, etc. The convention was the first of its kind concluded 
by Britain with a non-European or non-Commonwealth 
country. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) (15398 C.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Setback in Condition of 
Sir Anthony Eden. - Successful Operation in Boston 
Hospital for Relief of Bile-duct Obstruction. 

Sir Anthony Eden, who had been convalescing for five weeks 
m New Zealand, was down to the United Stales on April 4 
to undergo a thorough medical examination at the New 
England Baptist Hospital, Boston, by Dr. Richard Oatell (of 
the Lahcy Clime), the surgeon who operated on him in 1958 
for gall-bladder trouble. During hit* convalescence in New 
Zealand Sir Anthony had had a number of feverish attacks of 
increasing frequency and severity, and on April 2 a medical 
bulletin had been issued in Auckland stating that there was 
“ increasing evidence of bile-duct trouble and signs of early 
jaundice which require investigation without delay.” Sir 
Anthony accordingly had to cancel his proposed visit to 
Australia, and, accompanied by Lady Kden, was flown to 
Boston, where he entered hospital. 

A successful operation was performed on Sir Anthony on 
April 18 by Dr. Gated in the presence of Sir Horace Evans (Sir 
Anthony’s physician), who find flown from London at Dr. 
Gatell’s invitation. A bulletin was subsequently issued stating 
that Sir Anthony had undergone mi operation for relief of bile- 
duct obstruction, that the site of the obstruction had been found 
in the right hepatic duet, and that the constricted area was 
dilated, this condition having caused the attacks of fever. 
The bulletin added that the tube inserted at the operation in 
1958 had passed “ as so often occurs,” that it had not been 
found necessary to insert a new tube, and that there was no 
inflammation of the colon and no malignancy. 

Dr. James Fish ^administrator of the Lahoy Glide) explained that 
a small V-shaped tube placed in tho bile-duet when Dr. OatteU 
operated in 1953 had been eliminated, probably passing through Sir 
Anthony’s body without his knowing it. Dr. Gatell and Sir Horace 
Evans expressed their satisfaction at tho result, of the operation 
and tho manner in which Sir Anthony had stood it, the former 
saying that there was 4 ‘ a reasonable prospect of complete belief.** 

Sir Anthony Eden made a good recovery from lus operation 
- the fourth undergone by him since 1958 * and left hospital 
on April 29. It was announced that he and Lady Eden would 
shortly visit Ottawa as the guests of the Governor-General of 
Canada, Mr. Vincent. Massey. (Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15327 C.) 

E. ASIA. *— First Session of Asian Legal Consultative 
Committee. - Mr. Nehru’s Denunciation of Nuclear 
Tests and “ Cold War.” 

The Asian Legal Consultative Committee opened its ilrst 
session at New Delhi on April 18, the countries represented 
being Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, and Syria. 

Addressing tho opening session, Mr. Nehru (tho Indian Prime 
Minister) asked the Committee to give its unbiased opinion as to 
whether any country had 44 tho right under international or moral 
law to poison the earth’s atmosphere through test explosions of 
nuclear weapons which might endanger Tinman existence.” He also 
suggested consideration of the 44 present-day concepts governing 
International relationships between different nations,” which, ho 
said, had led to the revival of the 19th-century 44 holy alliances” 
and to a 44 state of suspended belligerency known as the cold war.” 
After asking the Committee to examine whether this development 
was in keeping with international law, whose purpose should be to 
settle problems and disputes by methods other than war, he reiterated 
Mb conviction that tho five principles of Panch tilla could alone 
establish healthy international relationships. 

On April 24 the Committee adopted its rules of procedure, 
including the admission of new members and observers at its 
sessions.— (The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep, 15229 D.) 

F. INDIA. — First Meeting of Northern Zone Council. 

The Northern Zone Council constituted under the Reorganiza- 
tion of States legislation held its first meeting in New Delhi 
on April 28 under the chairmanship of Pandit Pant, the Home 
Minister. The areas represented on the Council arc the States 
of Punjab, Rajasthan, and Jammu and Kashmir [i.e. the 
Indian-held areas of Kashmir] and the Centrally-administered 
territories of Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. 

The Council decided that its headquarters should be located 
in Delhi, and that its next meetings should be held in rotation 
in Kashmir, the Punjab, and Rajasthan. Among questions 
discussed by the Council were the setting-up of a committee 
to study manpower planning; intcr-State irrigation ; and road 
transport problems. 

The States constituting the Northern Zone have a total 
population of about 89,000,000 and cover an area of nearly 
284,000 sq, miles.— (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. States Reorganization) 15x72 A.) 
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A* FRENCH TOGOLAND AND CAMEROONS. — 
New Status of French Togoland as Autonomous Republic 
within French Union. - Formation of Togolese Cabinet. - 
Togoland Plebiscite. - Self-Government for French 
Cameroons. - Elections to Cameroonian Assembly. 

The Territorial Assembly of French Togoland, meeting at 
Lom6 on Aug. 14, 195G, approved (subject to a number of 
amendments) a new statute conferring self-government on the 
territory within the French Union. The statute, which was 
drawn up by the French Government and published at the 
beginning of August, provided (1) that Togoland would have 
home rule in all spheres except foreign relations, defence, 
currency, and internal security, which would remain the 
responsibility of France ; (2) for the creation of a Legislative 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, which would choose a 
Prime Minister who m turn would select a Cabinet of eight 
Ministers with the approval of the Governor or High Com- 
missioner; (8) for equal rights for all inhabitants of the 
territory, whether Togolese or French; (4) for continued 
Togolese representation m the French National Assembly, the 
Council of tiie Republic, and the Assembly of the French Union. 
It also provided for a plebiscite to be held in October 1956 to 
enable the territory's inhabitants to decide whether they wished 
Togoland to become a self-governing territory within the French 
Union or to retain its existing status as a U.N. trust territory 
administered by France. 

All the amendments proposed by the Territorial Assembly 
were accepted by the French Government on Aug. 24, when the 
statute came formally into effect. Tne most important of these 
amendments provided (I) that Togoland would have the 
status of an autonomous republic within the French Union ; 
(2) that the French Government would be represented by a 
High Commissioner and not, as hitherto, by a Governor ; and 
(8) that the future Togolese Prime Minister and Cabinet would 
have control of local administration and internal security in 
conjunction with the High Commissioner — thus representing 
a concession by France, since the original draft had envisaged 
internal security as a “ reserved ” subject. 

The Territorial Assembly m Lom6, meeting on Sept. 10 as 
the territory’s first Legislative Assembly, requested M. Nicholas 
Griini tzky — the leader of the Togolese Progress Party ( Parti 
togolais du progris) — to become the first Prime Minister of 
Togoland and to form a Cabinet in accordance with the statute. 
In accepting this task, M. Grunitzky said that the principal 
aims of his Government would be to raise the standard of 
living, to promote economic, social and educational reforms, 
and to offer more responsible positions to suitably qualified 
Africans. He appealed to French officials to remain in Togoland 
and help to build up an efficient administration. 

M. Grunitzky (44), who is of German- African, parentage, had 
represented French Togoland in the French National Assembly since 
1951, and was president of the former Territorial Assembly of French 
Togoland. His party is tho largost in the now Legislative Assembly 
and the most important political group in French Togoland. 

The first Cabinet of the Republic of Togoland was formed by 
M. Grunitzky on Sept. 16, comprising three representatives of 
the Parti togolais du progris, three representatives of the 
Chiefs’ Organization, and two French officials. M. Grunitzky 
took the portfolio of the Interior in addition to the Premiership, 
and, jointly with the French High Commissioner, will also be 
responsible for Justice. The other seven portfolios were for 
Public Works, Finance, Economy and Development, Com- 
merce and Industry, Public Health, Labour and Social Welfare, 
and Information. Under the statute, External Relations and 
Defence remain the responsibility of the High Commissioner. 

The referendum in French Togoland, though boycotted by 
the Opposition parties, passed off without incident on Oct. 28, 
1956, when a majority of the 437,000 electors (varying from 
about 62 per cent in the south to 80 per cent in the north) 
approved the new status of the territory as an autonomous 
republic within the French Union, and the consequent abolition 
of the former trusteeship status. 

The Opposition groups in French Togoland— the Comitt de Vunitt 
togolaise , Mouvement populaire togolais , and various other organiza- 
tions — issued a statement on Sept. 30 alleging that the plebiscite 
would result in a “ fraudulent manipulation ” of public opinion and 
would not bo conducted with sufficient impartiality to reflect the 
true state of public opinion. Cables were sent to the United Nations 
and the French Government repeating these allegations and alleging 
that a Constitution was being “ imposed ” on the Togolese people in 
contravention of the trusteeship agreement. 

The principal opposition to the new status of French Togoland 
from the Ewe tribe in the south, large numbers of whom also 
live across the international boundary in British Togoland. Fearing 


that the tnbe would he irrevocably split by the new status of French 
Togoland, the Ewes of that territory voted against the French 
statute just as the Ewes of British Togoland had voted against the 
incorporation of their territory in the Gold Coast (Ghana). Both in 
French and British Togoland the Ewes have for some years past 
urged a union of the two Togolands. 

[As stated on page 1550S, second column, the U.N. General Assembly 
withheld recognition of the new status of French Togoland because 
the plebiscite in that territory — unlike the earlier plebiscite in 
British Togoland — had not been held under the auspices of the 
United Nations.] 

Elections in French Cameroons. - New Statute. 

Elections were held on Dec. 23, 1956, in the French 
Cameroons (a trust territory) for a new Territorial Assembly 
with wider powers than the former Assembly, and with 20 
more members (70, instead of 50 as hitherto). It was stated in 
Pans and Yaounde (the Cameroonian capital) that the new 
Assembly would discuss the future constitutional status of the 
territory with the French Government. The programmes of 
the various parties ranged from immediate independence and 
unification with the British Cameroons to continued co-opera- 
tion with France and the maintenance of the existing 
trusteeship status. 

Prior to the elections, the French National Assembly had voted 
an amnesty law on Dec 11 for all persons who had been implicated 
m a series of riots, centred m Duala, which occurred m May 1955 and 
were instigated by the Communist-led Unions des populations 
ccimerounaises (U.P C.). This organization was dissolved three 
months after the riots and its principal leaders fled to the British 
Cameroons. During 1956, however, a number of U.P C. leaders had 
been released from detention, surveillance of members of the organiza- 
tion had boon relaxed, and the French Government had decided to 
introduce the above-mentioned amnesty law as a measure of reconci- 
liation. In a report to the French National Assembly, the rapporteur 
of its Justico Commission announced that out of 778 persons arrested 
or sought aa a result of tho events of May 1955, 456 had been freed, 
166 had fled tho territory, 116 had been imprisoned after being found 
guilty on various charges, and 30 were still awaiting trial. 

Nationalist disturbances in the week preceding the elections 
— including cases of arson and sabotage to road and rail com- 
munications — led to two platoons of French paratroops being 
dropped at Eseka airport (50 miles south-west of Yaoundd) on 
Dec. 21 to maintain order and prevent a recurrence of such 
incidents. The elections themselves, however, took place in a 
peaceful atmosphere and resulted in a large majority for the 
moderate elements and a corresponding setback for the more 
extreme groups — the most important of which, the Union 
Nationale, had demanded immediate independence for the 
Cameroons. 

African and European electors of both sexes voted for the 
first time on a single electoral roll, 320 candidatures being 
presented for the 70 seats in the enlarged Assembly. Sixty-two 
African and eight European candidates were elected, about 55 
per cent (942,268) of the total electorate of 1,752,904 voting for 
u moderate ” parties and candidates. Eight candidates were 
returned for the Union Nationale led by M. Soppo Priso, the 
chairman of the former Assembly. The left-wing U.P.C. had 
been banned after the disturbances of May 1955 and took no 
part in the elections. The 28 Northern councillors in the new 
Assembly, mostly representing the traditional Fullani chiefs, 
claim a separate Assembly for the predominantly Moslem 
areas of the Northern Cameroons. 

A draft statute introducing self-government for the 
Cameroons witnin the French Union was approved by the 
French Cabinet on Jan. 23, 1957 and adopted by the Cameroon 
Territorial Assembly on Feb. 23 with a number of amendments. 
The voting was 59 in favour and eight against, the opposing 
votes being cast by the Union Nationale. The statute was 
broadly similar to that for French Togoland except that, 
unlike the latter, it made no alteration in the trusteeship 
status of the territory.— (Le Monde - Le Figaro) (Prev. rep. 

British Togoland Plebiscite, 14898 C ; 14868 B.) 

B. NORWAY. — Discovery of Extensive Copper 
Deposits in Finnmark. 

The discovery of large deposits of copper on the Heppar 
Fjord in Finnmark (the northernmost province of Norway) was 
announced during April. It was stated that a group of U.S. and 
Canadian financiers would invest 70,000,000 kroner 
(£3,500,000) in exploiting the field ; that a mine would be 
constructed, and also a refinery plant for turning out pure 
copper; and that an annual production of 20,000 tom of 
copper was anticipated. The copper field is at present under 
Swedish ownership but has not been worked for over 50 years. 

(Aftenposten, Oslo) 
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A. ARGENTINA. — Ministerial Resignations. - New 
Ministers of Air, Finance, and Trade and Industry. - 
Announcement of Dates for Elections. - Suppression of 
Peronista Plot. - Escape of Imprisoned Peronista 
Leaders. - Warnings on Economic Situation by President 
Aramburu and Dr. Verrier. - Rejection of “ Vcrrier 
Plan.” - U.S. Credits for Argentina. 

Three members of the Argentine Government resigned 
during March for varying reasons: (1) Commodore Julio C. 
Krause, Minister of Air and a member of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Council (the junta at present governing Argentina), 
on March 80 ; (‘2) Dr. Roberto Verncr, the Minister of Finance, 
on March 25 ; and (8) Scftor Rodolfo Martinez, the Minister of 
Trade and Industry, on March 9. They were succeeded 
respectively by Commodore Eduardo Maeloughlin (Air), l)r. 
Adalberto Krieger Vasena (Finance), and Dr. Julio Cesar 
Cue to Rua (Trade and Industry). 

Commodore Krause tendered hie resignation a few hours after a 
broadcast by President Aramburu in which the latter had announced 
tho dates for four Important stops towards the restoration of demo- 
cratic government in Argentina. Those were : July 28— election of a 
Convention to reform tho Constitution ; Nov. 15~~1 hsuo of a writ for 
general elections ; Feb. 23, 1958— tho holding of general elections ; 
May 1, 1958 — transfer of power to an elected Administration. 

Commodore Krause protested against tho postponement of the 
elections until February 1958, maintaining that it “ compromised 
tho honour of the armed forces ” as General Aramburu had previously 
promised elections for tho last quarter of 1957. lie was supported 
in his attitude by other Air Force loaders, who threatened to with- 
draw tho Air Force’s participation in tho Military lie volutionary 
Council. Eventually, however, the crisis was sottlod by tho appoint- 
ment of Commodore Maeloughlin (a departmental head In the Air 
Ministry), who had been recommended by Commodore Krause 
himself and who, in addition to becoming Air Minister, also succeeded 
Commodore Krause as a member of the Military 11 evolutionary 
Council. 

[It was reported in tho British and U.H. press that Commodore 
Krause was supporting tho views of Dr. Arturo FrondM, tho Radical 
Party loader, who objected to President Aramburu’s plan to call a 
Convention for tho reform of the Constitution before the holding or 
general elections, and who urged that constitutional reform should 
not bo undertaken until an elected Government had assumed office. | 
Dr. Vender resigned from tho Finance Ministry because his plans 
for stabilizing tho Argentine economy (see below) had met with 
opposition both from other Ministers and from tho political parUoH 
supporting the Government. 

Scftor Martinez resigned after a Radical newspaper had published 
five letters strongly criticizing him which had boon Hont to Free Idee t 
Aramburu by Rear-Admiral Rial, tJnder-Soorotary at the Ministry of 
Marino, Roar-Admiral Rial also resigned subsequently after having 
boon sentenced by the Minister of Marino to 30 days’ arrest lor failure 
to onsure the inviolability of correspondence on State affairs. [It 
was commented In tho foreign press that no action waH taken against 
Rear-Admiral Rial for writing those letters, tho conclusion being 
drawn that officers of tho armed forces were apparently obligod to 
report to tho President on the conduct or civilian Ministers,] 

Economic and Financial Position. - The Vcrrlcr Plan. - Dr. Krieger 
Vascna’s Policy Statement. 

# Tbe grave economic situation of Argentina had been under- 
lined in statements made by Preside nt Aramburu unci Dr, 
Verrier on March 20, a few days before Dr. Vendor's resignation. 

President Aramburu said that tho facts of Argentina’s economic 
and financial plight were “ evident to all,” Although tho country had 
enormous potential wealth, it was at present “decapitalized” and 
“ disastrously badly equipped ” ; it was In debt, Its output was low 
and of poor quality, its transport system old-fashionod, its road 
network insufficient, and there was a shortage of electric power. The 
responsibility for this situation, tho President declared, lay largely 
with those “ who believe that tho supremo social aohiovomont is 
well-remunerated idleness,” but also with those capitalists who had 
“ not always shown an understanding of the problems or a willingness 
to co-operate.” 

Dr Verrier pointed out that tho gravity of tho situation was 
particularly rebooted In the balanoo of International payments and 
the national finances. In 1956 there had been a deficit with the 
dollar area of U.S. $250,000,000, only partially offset by a surplus of 
$40,000,000 with other monetary areas. Tho gold and free exchange 
reserves with which tho dollar deficit would have to be covered had 
amounted to $237,000,000 at tho end of 1956, and at the end of 1957 
would be wholly used up. With foreign currency reserves exhausted, 
it would be Impossible to import fuol and raw materials ; tho country 
would be helpless to deal with an emergency such as crop failure ; 
foreign confidence would b© lost ; and foreign capital investments 
and the granting of credits ourtailed. Part of tho balance-of -payments 
deficit, Dr. Verrier explained, was duo to the Suez crisis, which had 
raised the cost of oil imports by $100,000,000, while the maize crop 
had been ruined by drought with a resultant loss of $60,000,000 in 
foreign exchange earnings. 

The internal problem, he went on, was even worse than the balance 
of payments. State expenditure in 1957 was estimated at 
60,000, 000,000 pesos against an ordinary revenue of only 33, 000, 000, 000 


pesos, with a possible additional 10,000, 000,000 pesos from the sale 
of bonds. Even if non-essential public works were suspended, there 
would still be a deileit of H ,000,000,000 pesos. 

I)r. Verrier maintained that as the “ Probisoh plan ” (see 14553 A) 
had not boon carried out in full, it could not succeed, It had been 
hampered by a social policy of largo wage increases Involving 
excessive retroactive payments, while other factors contributing to 
Argentina’s economic difficulties were the earlier policy of creating 
industries which could not compete with free imports without 
protection, and tine existence of rigid labour regulations which 
seriously diminished productivity. 

To overcome this situation, Dr. Verrier -a strong advocate 
of private enterprise and traditional orthodox finance —had 
put forward a number of drastic proposals, the main points of 
which (published after his resignation) were as follows : 

(1) Liberation of the importation of machinery and other capital 
goods through tho free exchange market. 

(2) Measures to reduce the dollar deficit in the official exchango 
market. 

(3) Immediate suppression of existing subsidies. 

(4) Elimination of price controls In all branches of production where 
there was active competition. 

(5) The extension for an additional year of collective wage agree- 
ments and measures for the rationalization or labour. 

(6) Increase or adjustment of certain taxes such as those on motor- 
car Imports, sales of luxury goodH, luxury travel, lotteries, cinema 
tickets, ami certain typos of buildings and land. 

The opposition to Dr. Vomer's plan was mainly based on the 
ground that it contemplated the simultaneous increase of 
prices and the freezing of wages, anti would thus result in a 
sharp rise in the eosl of living -which Dr. Verrier regarded as 
essential in order to achieve an ultimate fall in prices through 
reduced purchasing power and taxation* 

In a statement on March 27 Dr. Krieger (the new Finance 
Minister) said that he would not submit a new plan but would 
apply the “ Frebiseh plan ” with the modifications already 
adopted, Ilis policy would involve austerity but no contraction 
of consumption, thus avoiding unemployment; what the 
country needed, lie added, was an expansion of production and 
a gradual diminution of subsidies to achieve the necessary 
adjustments in the pattern of consumption. Dr. Krieger also 
said that all unnecessary public and private spending at home 
and overseas must be suppressed ; that he would hook tem- 
porary foreign eredils to prevent a further fall in the monetary 
reserves ; and that he considered that the official exchange 
rate should not be modified. 

Prevention of Peronista Plot. - Escape of Imprisoned Peronista 
Leaders to Chile. 

It was officially announced on Feb. 27 that a Peronista 
counter-revolutionary plot with international implications had 
been frustrated and that a number of persons (known to have 
included six former generals and two admirals) had been 
arrested. 

Tho plot, it was st ated, had boon planned hi throe stages, tho first 
of which aimed at creating economic chaos, especially by bringing 
about oonfilots in the trade union field. The second M terroristic ” 
stage would have aimed at creating unrest and fear by means of a 
campaign of rumours, sabotage and terrorism, while the final ” sub- 
versive ” stage would have Involved the provocation of a general 
strike, to bo followed by “ open subversive activities,” 

It was also alleged that there wore five counter-revolutionary 
command headquarters abroad under tho direct leadership of ex- 
President Perdu (now in exile in Damons, the Venezuelan capital), 
looatod respectively in Paraguay, Chile, Brazil, Bolivia, and Uruguay, 

It was announced in Santiago on March 19 that the Chilean 
Government had ordered the preventive arrest of six Peronista 
leaders who had entered Chile the previous day after escaping 
from the Rio Gallegos prison in southern Argentina. The 
Chilean action was taken at the request of the Argentine 
Government, which had invoked the In ter- American Conven- 
tion on Extradition signed at Montevideo in 1988, 

Tho six Peronistas concerned were Holier Jorge Antonio, one of 
General Perdu's closest associates ; Hofior Guillermo Patricio Kelly, 
tho former head of tho National Liberation Alliance (General Perdu's 
personal bodyguard) ; Hofior Campora, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies durffig the PorOn regime ; Hofior John William Cooke, 
president of tho Peronista Party ; Hofior Josd Gregorio Kspejo, 
former head of tho Peronista General Confederation of Labour ; and 
Hofior Pedro Josd Gomez, a former Peronista deputy. The arrest was 
also ordered of Hofior Manuel Araujo (a Mend of Hofior Antonio), 
who was said to have driven the six others across tho Argentine- 
Chilean border. 

New Political Parties. 

Four new political parties and groups were granted legal 
recognition in March. They were the National Committee of 
the Radical Party, under Dr. Frondizi ; another Radical 
faction, the Agrupacidn Intramigencia y Itenovacidn, led by 
Sr. Roberto Gabiche and opposed to Dr. Frondizi ; the XJnidn 
Rcpublicana ; and the Unitfn Ctvica NadonaUsta • 
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[Tho split in the Radical Tarty ( Unxdn Cimca Radical ), which had 
already led to tho formation of three other dissident Radical groups 
(see page 15378), had followed tho election by the party congress 
m November 1950 of Dr. Frondizi as the party’s candidate m tho 
next presidential election. 1 

The Federal Court of Appeal reversed on Feb. 15 the ruling 
of Judge Botet, delivered on Nov. 13, 1950 (see 15377 A), 
which had deprived the Communist Party of legal recognition 
for electoral purposes. The Appeal Court held that the party 
had not been given a fair chance of stating its case during the 
previous hearing. 

New Status of Central Bank. 

A decree issued on Aug. 13, 1956, restored to the Banco 
Central much of the autonomy which it had enjoyed before its 
nationalization by President Per6n in 1946. 

It wan laid down that tho Bank was an autonomous State institu- 
tion ; that its liabilities would be guaranteed by the State ; that it 
would carry out the Government’s financial and economic policy ; 
and that it would act as the Government’s adviser and agent in internal 
and external credit operations and in tho issue and servicing of 
public loans. The Bank would bo authorized to fix its rc-discount 
rates and interest rates on advancos. [Under the Tcronista regime 
tho Central Bank had been merely a department of the Ministry 
of Finance.] 

U.S. Credits to Argentina. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank and an Argentine financial 
mission visiting Washington announced on Sept. 17“, 1956, 
that agreement had been reached on Export-Import Bank 
credits to Argentina of up to $100,000,000, which would be 
used for the modernization of Argentina’s road, rail and sea 
transport systems. 

The Argentine Minister of Trade and Industry (then Sr. 
Martinez) stated on Oct. 10, 1956, that U.S. firms supplying 
transport equipment had agreed to grant the Argentine Govern- 
ment credits amounting to $25,000,000, m addition to the 
Export-Import Bank loan of $100,000,000. lie added that 
it had been decided to spend $100,000,000 on railway material, 
particularly locomotives, goods wagons, and signalling equip- 
ment. Of the remaining $25,000,000, a sum of ^19,000,000 
would be spent on the merchant fleet and ports, $10,000,000 on 
road-building equipment, and $5,000,000 on the modernization 
of urban transport. 

Tho $100,000,000 loan from tho Export-Import Bank was the 
second largo credit extended by that institution to Arff ^ t ^ 1 i n u 
recent years. A credit of $60,000,000 had boon approved on March 10, 
1955, to assist in financing U.S. exports of equipment, 
technical sorvieos to Argentina for the construction of a steel mill at 
San NioolAs, on tho River Banin A This credit was contracted under 
the Poronista rogimo and extended in Maroh 1956 under the Lonarch 
Government. The mill, which is being built by the 
Sideruroia Argentina (a somi-Btate corporation), is estimated to cost 
$258,000,000 and is eventually expected to produce 588,000 metric 
tons of stool ingots annually. 

Argentine Foreign Trade in 1956. 

Figures released in Buenos Aires on Feb. 8 showed that the 

Imports in 1006 totalled fYt 8 ’ tfli’o MO^^Ma'ioo'oW 

figures revealed that in 1956 there had been an unfavourable 
balance against the U.K. of £74,904,000. 

Foreign Investments. 

Statistics recently issued by the Argentine Banco Central 
showed that the total of foreign investments m Argentina on 
SSTm. ™ ’n, 500, 000, 8 000 pesos. The chief so =0 f 

caoital were : U.S. A.— 5,751,000,000 pesos ; Great Britain— 
4,007,000,000 pesos ; Belgium— 1^67,000, OOO pesos ^Switzer- 
land 1,684,000,000 pesos ; and France — 1,812,000,000 pesos. 

Of the total amount, 42 per cent was invested in Indus ry, 
per cent in public utilities, and 17 per cent ' 

/Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly R«vi ew - 
Times • Daily Telegraph - New York Times - Financial Tunes) 
3 6 (Prev. rep. 15377 A ; 15021 A.) 

A. CHESS. — New World Champion. 

Mikhail Botvinmk, the Soviet chessmaster who had been 
world champion since 1948, lost the Gtle on April 28 
fellow-countryman Vassily Smyslov, at the end of 22 games 
olaved in Moscow. Six of the 22 matches were won by Smyslov 
and three bv Botvinmk, with 18 drawn. Smyslov became the 
“venth reelg^ work! chess champion Ws predecessom 
being Wilhelm Steinitz, Dr. Lasker, s « fior .^fP^anca, u 
MaxVwe, Dr. Alekhine, and Botvmik^mes) ^ B ) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Membership of Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into Working of Monetary System. 

The membership of the committee which, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Radcliffe, will inquire into the working of the 
monetary and credit system was announced on May 3 by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Thorneyeroft), who had 
announced his intention of setting up such a committee in his 
Budget speech (see page 15484, second column). In addition 
to Lord Radcliffe, the members are : 

Professor A. K. Cairncross, Professor of Applied Economics m the 
University of Glasgow and formerly economic adviser to the O.E.E.C.; 
Sir Oliver Franks, chairman of Lloyds Bank Ltd. and formerly 
Ambassador in Washington (1948-52) ; Lord Harcourt, a managing 
director of Morgan Grenfell and Co. Ltd., formerly U.K. Financial 
Advisor and Economic Munster m Washington and U.K. Executive 
Director of the International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund ; Mr. W. E. Jones, president of the National Union of Mine- 
workers ; Professor R. S. Sayers, Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of 
Economics m the University of London, formerly economic adviser 
to the Cabinet Office (1945-47) ; Sir Reginald Verdon-Smith, chair- 
man and joint managing director of the Bristol Aeroplane Co. Ltd., 
and a member of the Economic Planning Board ; Mr. George Wood- 
cock, assistant general secretary of theT.U.C. and formerly secretary 
to the T.U.C. Research and Economic Department ; and Sir John 
Woods, formerly Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade and 
now a director of the English Electric Co. Ltd. and other companies; 

The committee consists of four businessmen, two economists 
and two trade union leaders. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15481 A.) 


C. CANADA. — Repayment of Government Advances 
to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. 

The Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. C. D. 
Howe, announced at the beginning of March that all 
advances made by the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. to finance the 
construction of the western section of the all- Canadian natural 
gas pipeline had been repaid. 

Mr. Howe stated that although, under the provisions of the 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation Act, the 
Corporation had been authorized to make loans to Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines of 90 per cent of the cost of construction of 
the western section, or $80,000,000, whichever was less, the 
actual advances made had amounted only to $49,750,000. 
This sum, together with five per cent interest and costs, had 
now been fully repaid — a total of $50,710,603. 

The Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, in 
addition to administering the loan to Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Ltd. for building the Western section of the gas pipeline, 
is also responsible for the construction of the Northern Ontario 
section, which will extend from the Manitoba-C)ntario border 
to the vicinity of Kapuskasing (Ontario), a distance of 675 
miles.— -(Canadian Department of External Affairs, Ottawa) 

(Prev. rep. 15067 A.) 


D. SPAIN. — New Exchange Rate System. - Adjust- 
ment of Peseta Rates. „ . 

It was announced in Madrid on April 6 that the Government 
had decided to abolish the special multiple exchange rates for 
exports and imports which had been in force since December 
1948, and to “ modify and unify ” the existing peseta rates. 
New Government-controlled a free ” exchange rates were 
announced on April 9, the sterling rate being increased from 
109.06 to 117.60 pesetas to the pound and the dollar rate trom 
38 95 to 42.00 pesetas to the dollar. Similar adjustments 
were made for other currencies. The new rates will not only 
benefit Spanish exports but also foreign tourists, although 
thev are below the peseta rates on the free markets m Tangier 
and Switzerland, where the peseta had been fluctuating around 
139 to the pound or 50 to the dollar. — (Financial Times - Bank 
of London and South America, Fortnightly Review) 

(Prev. rep. 97*0 B ; 975 ® E.) 

E. CHILE. — Extension of LM*F. and U.S. Exchange 

St I^waf^nnounced* in Santiago and Washington on April 1 
that the one-year “ stand-by ” arrangement with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, under which Chile could purchase up 
to $35,000,000 from the Fund in support of her programme or 
exchange reform and economic stabilization, had been extended 
for a further year— i.e. to March 31, 1958. It was stated that 
no drawing had been made by Chile during the first year of the 

” As from the same date the U.S. Treasuiy credit of *l 0,000,000 
and the $30,000,000 credit granted to Chile by eight leading 
U.S. banks for currency stabilization purposes ^ were also 
renewed for a furtner year.— (International 
Washington * New York Tunes) (Prev; rep. 14875 B.) 
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KEEKING 8 CONTEMPORARY AKCIIIVES 


April 27— May 4, 1957. 


j A. INDONESIA. — Cabinet of Experts selected by 
v President Sukarno. - Dr. Djuanda becomes Prime Minis- 
ter. - Discussions with Sumatran Military Commanders. 
- Conference of Territorial Commanders. - Mr. Abdul- 
gani found Guilty of Violation of Foreign Exchange 
Regulations. 

Following the resignation of Dr. Sastrommdjojo’s Cabinet, 
President Sukarno culled on Mr. Suwirjo, chairman of the 
Nationalist Party, on March 1 5 to form u now Cabinet which 
would be capable of taking u decisive action 19 and of sotting 
up a National Council, in accordance with the President’s 
proposals of Pel). 21. Mr. Suwirjo accordingly opened negotia- 
tions with the parly leaders with a view to forming a coalition 
of which the Nationalist Party and the Moslem Nahdlatul - 
’ Ulama ; would constitute the nucleus. lie was unable to do so, 
however, as the NaMtalul-'Ulama demanded that the Masjumi 
should also be represented and the Communists excluded, 
whilst the Communist Parly insisted that if the Masjumi were 
included the Cabinet should also contain Communist repre- 
sentatives. 

In view of Mr. Suwirjo’s failure to form a Government 
which could command a parliamentary majority, President 
Sukarno asked him on March 20 to form a Cabinet of experts 
within a week. After further discussions, Mr. Suwirjo proposed 
tluvt live portfolios should be assigned to the Nahdlatul* Ultima 
and two to the Masjumi ; that the Communists should be 
excluded ; but that Professor Prijono (Dean of the Faculty of 
Literature in the University of Indonesia and a Stalin prize- 
winner) and Dr. Sudjarwo (leader of the Indonesian Peasants’ 
party)-- both of whom the Moslem parties regarded as Com- 
munist sympathizers— should be included. The Masjumi, 
however, refused to accept the portfolios of Health and 
Education which had been offered to it, and the United Moslem 
Party (PSD) demanded the portfolio of Education. In view 
of these difficulties, Mr. Suwirjo abandoned his attempt to 
form a Government on April 2. 

President Sukarno announced on April 4 that he would 
himself select an “ emergency extra-parliamentary Cabinet 
of experts,” its membership being announced on April 8 
as follows : 


Dr. Djuanda (non-party) 

Dr, Ilardi (Nationalist) 

Mr. Idham Chalid ( Nahdlatul - 

’ Ulcmia ) 

Dr. Subandrio (non-party) 

Mr, Sanusi Ifardjadinata 
(Nationalist) . . 

Mr. G. A. Maerigkom (non-party) 
Dr. Sutikno Slamct (Nationalist) 
Dr. Ingkiriwang (non-party) . . 
Professor Sunardjo ( Nahdlatul - 

’Ulama) 

Mr. Sudibjo (PSD) 

Dr. Sadjarwo (Indonesian 
Peasants’ Party) 

Colonel Nazir (non-party) 

Dr. Pangeran Noor ( Masjumi ) 
Dr, Samjono (non-party) 

Colonel Dr. Abdul Aziz Saleh 

(non-party) 

Kyahi Hadji Iljas ( Nahdlatul - 

'Ulama) 

Professor Prijono (non-parly) , . 
Dr, Sunario ( Nahdlatul - ’ U lama) 
Dr. Sukardan (non-party) 

Mr. A. M. Hanafi (People’s Con- 
gress) 

Mr. Chairul Saleh (1045 “ Revo- 
lutionary Generation ”) 

Dr. F. L. Tobing (Indonesian 
People’s Union) 

Dr. J. Leimcna (Christian Party) 


Prime Mims! er and I )efenee 
(ad tnUrim), 

First Vice-Premier. 


Second Vico-Premier. 
Foreign Affairs. 

Home Affairs. 

Justice. 

Finance. 

Industries. 

Trade and Commerce, 
Information. 

Agriculture. 

Shipping. 

Public Works. 

Labour. 

Health. 

Religious Affairs. 
Education. 

Agrarian Affairs. 
Communications. 

Minister of Shite for 
Development. 

Minister of State for 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Inter-Regional Relations. 
Social Affairs. 


Dr, Djuanda <45 ), the new Prime Minister, was Minister of State 
for Planning in Dr. Sastromaidjojo'e Cabinet, in which Dr. Sunarjo 
was Home Minister. Mr. Chalid, Mr. Sudibjo, Dr. Noor, and Mr. Iljas 
held the same posts as in the new Ministry, Among the “ expert ” 
members of the Government, Dr. Subandrio was Secretary-General of 
the Foreign Ministry : Mr. Hardjadinata was Governor of West Java ; 
Dr. Slamet is a director of the International Bank ; Colonel Nazir was 
Commander, of the Surahaya Naval Base ; Colonel Saleh was head of 
the Military Health Servico ; and Dr. Sukardan was Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs. 


The new Ministry (which was reported to have been selected 
by President Sukarno partly from persons recommended by the 
Army leaders) was warmly" welcomed by tin* Nationalist press 
but was criticized on constitutional grounds by Dr. Hattu, the 
former Vice-President, and by the Masjumi , which announced 
on April 9 that it had expelled Dr. Noor for accepting office. 
The PSI1 also issued a statement prohibiting its members from 
joining the Cabinet or the proposed National Council, 

At a press conference on April 20, President Sukarno stated that 
the new Government's foreign policy would lie based on co-operation 
with all countries, regardless of their political and social systems ; 
continuance of the “ struggle against colonialism ” and for tlio return 
of Western Now Guinea ; and the maintenance of an independent 
lino in the “ international ideological struggle.” Referring to liis 
plan for a National Gotmoil, lie said that political activities should 
not yield material profit, to a small group of people while being 
injurious to the interests of the country ins a whole, and that his plan 
would abolish a system of opposition which hud aimed solely at the 
downfall of the Government of the day. llis conception of an 
Opposition was rather one which would compote in bringing forth 
original and fresh ideas for the solution of the country's problems, 
and ho was convinced that such competition would lament the country. 

After the formation of the new Government, Dr. Djuanda 
accompanied by Mr. Hardjadinata, Dr. Tobing, and senior 
Army officers paid a visit to Sumatra, whore ho discussed 
measures for the normalization of relations between the 
Central Government and the. regions with Lleut.-Colonel 
Hussein and Lieut. -Colonel Barium, the respective military 
commanders in Central and South Sumatra. During their 
talks Colonel Hussein called on the Government to recognize 
the u Banleng Council ” as the representative of the people of 
Central Sumatra, and appealed for renewed co-operation 
between President Sukarno and Dr. llatta. 

Tn a speech at Padang (Central Sumatra) on April 23, Ur. Djuanda 
Held that all parties had agreed on the principle of regional autonomy, 
but that no agreement had yet been mushed cm the extent of the 
autonomy to be granted. Proposals bad been put forward by the 
regions that the National Council should constitute a Senate whoso 
members would represent the various regions, and those proposals 
would be taken into consideration by the Government when setting 
up the Council. 

A conference of military commanders called by the Chief of 
Staff, General Nasution, opened in Jakarta on March 15 and 
was attended by all the territorial commanders except Colonel 
Hussein, who was reported to be ill. 

A statement Issued at the conclusion of the talks (March 20) said 
that the commanders fully realized the importance of maintaining 
the Government's authority and creating stability In the armed 
forces, and called upon J 'resident Sukarno and Dr. llatta to work 
together to solve the political crisis. They had also decided to do all 
in tlxelr power to combat corruption, subversive activities, smuggling, 
and other activities harmful to the State. 

On April 10 the Supreme Court found Mr, Abdulgani* 
Foreign Minister in Dr, Sastroamidjojo’s Government, guilty of 
violating the. foreign exchange regulations by M unintentionally 
taking foreign curreney, valuable documents and papers 
abroad in his capacity as a Government servant without the 
consent of the Foreign Exchange Institute.” He was sentenced 
l.o a fine of 5,000 rupiahs (about $150) or one month’s imprison- 
ment, and ordered to pay the costs of the trial, -(Indonesian 
Embassy Press Office, London - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prey. rep. 154353 c A.) 


^UICAL RESEARCH* - First Department of 
Virology at British University. 

The establishment at the University of Glasgow of a new 
Department and Chair of Virology, the first of its kind at any 
British university, was announced on April 20 by Sir Hector 
Ifclhcnngtori, the Principal of the university. Established by 
a grant of £225,000 from the Scottish Hospital Endowment 
Research I rust, it is expected to begin functioning by 1900 and 
will carry out fundamental research into vims diseases similar 
to the work already being done in this field at Melbourne, 
Harvard and Yale, the principal universities at present engaged 
m virologicai studies. (Times - Glasgow Herald) 

C. CORRIGENDA. The following corrections should be mad© to 
articles published in recent issues ; 

(1) In 15403 A, a few words were inadvertently dropped in the 
sixth paragraph of the first column. The tenth and subsequent lines 
of this paragraph should oorreotly read ; u between the peoples of 
Asia and Africa in order to ‘ frustrate such attempts to destroy on© 
by one the Asian and African countries which have recently attained 
independence.’ 

(2) A misprint occurred in the heading of 15491 A, which should 
correctly read : " Lower Rouble Rate for Tourists and Other 
Non-Commercial Transactions,” (Ed, R.O.A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Motor Industry. - Produc- 
tion and Exports in 1956. - Temporary Decline in Sales 
after Petrol Rationing. - Relaxation of Hire-Purchase 
Restrictions. - Ending of Recession in Motor Industry. 


Figures published in the March issue of the Board of Trade 
Journal showed that the British motor industry had produced 
1,044,544 vehicles in 1956, or 18.79 per cent fewer than the 
record output of 1,287,068 vehicles (revised figure) in 1955. 
The 1956 output comprised 707,594 cars, 287,272 goods 
vehicles, and 9,678 buses and coaches, compared with 897,560 
cars, 829,851 goods vehicles, and 9,657 buses and coaches 
produced in 1955. 


Vehicles exported in 1956 numbered 463,164, or 12.7 per 
cent fewer than the 580,407 exported in 1955. The 1956 total 
comprised 837,052 cars, 122,374 goods vehicles, and 3,738 
buses and coaches, compared with 890,533 cars, 136,671 goods 
vehicles, and 3,201 buses and coaches sent overseas in 1955. 

The severe recession in the automobile industry which 
occurred in the spring and summer of 195(5 was intensified by 
the Suez crisis and the announcement on Nov. 7 of the forth- 
coming introduction of petrol rationing. 

As a result, only 157,747 cars were produced in the fourth quarter of 
the year, compared with 236,015 in the fourth quarter of 1955— a 
decline of 33 per cent. Output of cars in December fell to 51,175, or 
40 per cent fewer than the 86,042 produced in December 1955. At 
the same time shipping difficulties caused hy the blocking of the 
Canal resulted in a reduction of exports, only 20,930 oars and 9,001 
goods vehicles being exported in December, compared with 25,823 
ears and 12,261 goods vehicles exported in Decembei 1955, repre- 
senting decreases of 19 and 26 per cent respectively. 

The consequent accumulation of vehicles at the factories necessi- 
tated the introduction of four-day working at the Vauxhall works at 
Luton on Nov. 10 and at Bootes’ Coventry factories on Nov. 16, 
whilst on Nov. 19 redundancy dismissals began at the Cowley 
(Oxford) body works of the Pressed Steel Company (a division of the 
British Motor Corporation) and by Deo. 8 had reached the 1,200 mark. 
From Deo. 3 about 9,000 of the 20,000 Ford workers at Dagenham 
and elsewhere and about 7,000 employees of the Ford subsidiary, 
Briggs Motor Bodies I/fcd., were placed on a four-day week and 800 
Bover employees at Solihull (Birmingham) put on three-day week 


working. 

The recession continued during Deoember and January, between 
11,000 and 12,000 employees of (ho Ford and Briggs companies at 
Dagenham being placed on a three-day week on Dec. 31, whilst 
some Briggs workers at Doncaster were declared redundant, utner 
action taken by the motor manufacturers on that date included 
(1) the adoption of throe-day working at Bootes’ Coventry factories 
(6,000 a(feotod) ; (2) redundancy dismissals at the B.M.C. Morris 
engine factory at Coventry (afteotlng 300-400) : (3) partial four-day 
working at the Rolls-Royce works at Crewe (400 affected). On 
Jan. 3, 1957 a further 700 men were declared redundant at Coventry 
(450 at the Daimler works and 150 and 100 respectively at the 
Singer and Standard factories), bringing the number idle or on short 
time in the Coventry area to over 20,000. Redundancy dismissals 
also occurred in mid-January in the Birmingham area, including 
200 at the Rover (Solihull) and 300 at the Austin (Longbridge) 
factories). 

The first redundancy dismissals from the Ford group factories at 
Dagenham for many years took place on Jan. 7, when over 1,000 
Briggs workers were laid oft following a 30 per cent cut in production. 
On Jan. 15 it was announced that a further 1,350 workers would be 
dismissed by the end of the month, owing to the decision to revert to 
four-day working as the three-day week introduced on Dec. 31 had 
proved uneconomic. Although no redundancy dismissals took place 
at the parent Ford works, 4,700 Ford employees were working a 
tour-day week by Jan. 15, whilst a further 2,300 were working on 
three days only. 

Mr. Iain Macleod, the Minister of Labour and National 
Service, announced m the House of Commons on Dec. 20, 
during a debale on the economic siluation, that in order to 
help the automobile industry to overcome its immediate 
difficulties, hire-purchase restrictions on cars, light vans, and 
motor-cycles ■would be relaxed as from Dec. 21, 1956 by 
reducing the minimum deposit required from 50 to 20 per cent. 
No change would be made in the maximum period ol repayment, 
which would remain at two years. At the same time the Order 
restricting the terms of hiring vehicles by requiring rune months 
rental and service charges to be paid in advance had been 


revoked, 

Mr Macleod explained that the Government believed that the 
measures taken earlier in the year to counter inflationary tendencies 
(see 14705 A and 14332 A) were “ vital for the steadiness of the price 
level,” and that it had no intention of modifying its ^neral pohcy. 
At the same time it recognized that the motor industry had been 
“ hit harder than any other by the shortage 
therefore considered whether anything oould be done to assist it. He 
added that workers on short time currently imteed stout W MO 
(including about 46,000 engaged in automobile and accessories 
manufacture), against 70,000 on short time before the petrol restric- 
tion were Introduced. The Government feared that there might be 


a break m employment in the automobile industry in the New Year, 
but could not agree to a request by motor manufacturers for a 
reduction in purchase tax, since this would involve a large loss of 
revenue. 

The easing of the petrol situation early in the New Year, and 
the relaxation of hire-purchase restrictions announced by 
Mr. Macleod m December (see above), led, however, to a marked 
improvement in the employment situation in the industry. This 
improvement was experienced by all leading automobile 
manufacturers but was particularly notable in sales of smaller 
ears, increasing numbers of which were exported to the United 
States and Canada. 

Resumption of normal working began on Jan. 24 at the Vauxhall 
works at Luton, followed by a return to five-day working at the 
parent Ford factory at Dagenham and the Standard (Coventry) 
works on Feb. 13, at Briggs Bodies* Dagenham works on March 3, at 
the Morris and Pressed Steel Company’s works at Cowley (Oxford) 
on March 10, and at the Rolls-Royce Crewe factory on March 11. 
The Austin Motor Company announced on March 1 that it planned 
to expand production at its Longbridge (Birmingham) works by 
50 per cent to meet the growing demand for its smaller models, while 
on May 2 the company announced that the Longbridge plant would 
return to full overtime working m view of heavy demands for all 
types of vehicles both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Frederick Erroll (Parliamentary Secretary, Board of 
Trade) stated in the House of Commons on Feb. 22 that, 
following the relaxation of restrictions in December, hire- 
purchase sales of cars and light commercial vehicles in January 
had been respectively 70 per cent and 60 per cent higher than 
sales in December. As a consequence, the number of workers 
on short time in the automobile industry had fallen from about 
60,000 in the first weeks of January to 35,000 in the week 
ended Feb, 16.— (Board of Trade Journal - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Motor Industry, 15084 A.) 


B. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, April 1957 * 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United States 
and France are given below : 

Great Britain. Brenan, Gerald— “ South from Granada : Seven 
Years in Andalusia.” (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 

Burgess, Alan — “ The Small Woman.” The Story of Gladys 
Aylward. (Evans, 16s.) _ ,, 

Burns, James Macgregor — “ Roosevelt : The Lion and the Fox. 
(Seeker and Warburg, 45s.) „ _ 

Cronin, Vincent — “ The Last Migration.” The Story of a Persian 
Tribe. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 16s.) 

Dalton, Hugh— “ The Fateful Years : Memoirs 1931-1945. 
(Frederick Muller, 30s.) 

Fleming, Peter—' " Invasion 1940 : An Account of the German 
Preparations and the British Counter-measures.” (Rupert Hart- 

Davis, 25s.) . „ 

Fulford, Roger — “ Votes for Women : The Story of a Struggle, 
(l^aber aud Faber, 25s.) _ , _ . . 

Highet, Gilbert — “ Poets in a Landscape : Great Latin Poets in 
the Italy of Today.” (Hamish Hamilton, 30s.) 

Kaye, M. M. — “ Shadow of the Moon.” A Novel of the Indian 
Mutiny. (Longmans, 18s.) 

Maine, RenG — “ Trafalgar : Napoleon’s Naval Waterloo. Trans- 
lated from the French. (Thames and Hudson, 21s.) 

Michener, James A. — “ The Bridge at Andau.” The Story of the 
Hungarian Revolt. (Seeker and Warburg, 15s.) 1oo . 10nA>f 

O’Brien, Conor Cruise — “ Parnell and his Party, 1880-1890. 
(Oxford University Press, 45s.) , „ _ , 

Rushbrook Williams, L. F. — “ The State of Israel.” (Faber and 

Whyte, Constance — fi More than a Legend : The Story of the 
Loch Ness Monster.” (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 

United States. CJheever, John — “ The Wapshot Chronicle.” A 
Novel of New England. (Harper and Bros., New York, $3.50) 

Lord Walter — " Day of Infamy.” An Account of the Japanese 
Attack* on Pearl Harbour. (Henry Holt, New York, $3.95) 

France. Siegfried, AndrG— ” De la Hie h la IVe RGpublique.” 
(Grasset, Paris, 780 francs) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 15467 C.) 


C. IRISH REPUBLIC - UNITED STATES. — Agree- 
ment on Partial Use of U.S. Grant Counterpart Fund. 

An agreement between the Irish Republic and the U.S. A. on 
the use of the American Grant Counterpart Fund was signed 
in Dublin on March 16. It provided that £500,000 from the 
fund, which totals £6,142,000, should be allotted to promote 
further mutual understanding between the peoples of the two 
countries by wider exchange of knowledge through educational 
contacts. About £25,000 would be spent each year to finance 
studies, research, and other educational activities of Irish 
citizens in American schools, universities and other institutions 
of higher learning, and of U.S. citizens in similar educational 
institutions in the Irish Republic. — (Irish Times, Dublin) 
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April 27 May 4, 1957. 


A. AUSTRALIA. — Labour Split in Queensland. - 
State Premier expelled from Labour Party. - Mr. Gair to 
continue in Office. * Formation of Queensland Labour 
Party. - First Congress of Democratic Labour Party. 

The Premier of Queensland, Mr. Vincent Gair, was expelled 
from the Labour Party on April 24 by the central executive 
of the party’s Queensland branch, the voting being 35 to 30. 
Mr. Gair was expelled for refusing to accept the party’s 
directions on social policy — specifically, for resisting a party 
decision (adopted in 1956) that legislation should be introduced 
to provide for three weeks’ annual leave for all workers in 
Queensland. This proposal had been resisted by Mr. Gair on 
the ground that the State’s ilnances could not stand the change 
involved, although he had made it clear that he was not 
opposed to the three-weeks’ leave in principle. Moreover, 
Mr. Gair had stressed that, as the leader of a responsible 
Government, he could not accept dictation by a body winch 
had no responsibility to the electorate. 

The Labour members in the Queensland Parliament, meeting 
on the same day, gave Mr. Gair a vote of eoniklencc by 20 votes 
to 21. Mr. Gair also received the support of all the Ministers m 
the Queensland Labour Government except Mr. .John Duggan, 
the Deputy Premier, who subsequently resigned from the 
State Cabinet. In statements issued on April 25-26, Mr. Gair 
announced that he did not propose to resign the Premiership ; 
that he would organize his own Parliamentary Labour l arty 
in opposition to the State party u machine ” ; and that lie 
would not join the breakaway Democratic Labour Party - 
formerly known as the Labour Party (Anti-Communist) - - 
which had been formed in several other Stales, It was reported 
from Brisbane that the party to be formed by Mr. Gair would 
probably be known as the Queensland Labour Party, and that 
its rules and constitution would in general follow those oi the 
Australian Labour Party. 

At tlio time of Mr. G air's expulsion, party strengths in the Queens- 
land Parliament wore : Labour 47, Country Party 16, Liberals 8, 
Independents 4. In viow of tlio support expressed for Mr. Gair by 
the majority of Labour members, the Promior will still control tlic 
largest single parliamentary group, the now position being : Mr. 
Gair’e group 26, Labour Party 22, Country Party 16, Liberals 8, 
Independents 4, Mr. Gair has boon Premier of Queensland since 
X052, and was re -elected in 15)56 for a throe-year term expiring in 
May 1959. The Labour Party has been in power in Queensland for 
25 years. 

Mr, Duggan, the former Deputy Premier, was appointed leader oC 
the “ official ” Labour Party in Queensland on April 30. 

The anti-Communist Labour parties which broke away from 
the official Labour Party in various Slates before the last 
Federal election, and which had been collectively known as 
the Labour Party (Anti-Communist), subsequently took the 
title of the Democratic Labour Party. At its first congress in 
Sydney in March 1957, the new party adopted a policy declara- 
tion which, inter alia , expressed support for SKATO, opposed 
the recognition of Communist China, and urged that the intake 
of immigrants should not be reduced on the grounds of economy 
or shortage of housing.— (Australian News and Information 
Bureau - Office of the Agent-General for Queensland, London) 
(Prev. rep. Queensland, 1495(7 B ; Anti-Communist 
Labour Parties, 15024 A, 14178 A.) 

B. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — Synthetic Diamonds. 
- Discovery of Borazon. 

The discovery of a new man-made material known as 
Borazon, harder than a diamond and able to stand more than 
twice as much heat, was announced on Feb. 12 by the General 
Electric Research Laboratory at Schenectady, N.Y., where 
the production of synthetic diamonds had been successfully 
accomplished a year earlier (see 15107, C). The new material, 
a compound of boron and nitrogen, was produced under 
pressures of millions of pounds to the square inch and at 
temperatures of 8,000 degrees Fahrenheit. The discovery was 
made by Dr. Robert Wentorf jr., a member of the General 
Electric Research team that succeeded in making synthetic 
diamonds. 

Dr. Wentorf and other General Electric scientists pointed out that 
Borazon, the hardest substance ever made by man, was able to 
scratch diamonds and might, in time, supersede industrial diamonds 
in a variety of industrial uses. Its resistance to oxidization, for 
example, might make possible superior methods for mounting 
stones in industrial tools to those now employed, and might also 
allow hits and wheels to be operated at higher speeds and thus 
perform cutting and polishing jobs more speedily and efficiently than 
at present. It was also pointed out by Dr. Wentorf that whereas a 
diamond burned at about 1,600 degrees Fi, Borazon did not melt until 
subjeoted to temperatures of over 4,000 degrees. 

The word u borazon ” is coined from bor (boron) and azon 
(referring to nitrogen). — (New York Times) (15107 C.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Service. 

Further important appointments in the U.S. Foreign Service 
made during the past three months arc listed below (date of 
Presidential nomination in parentheses) : 

Australia. Mr. William J. Sebald, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, as Ambassador in Canberra vice Mr. Douglas 
Moffat, who died towards tho end of 1956. Mr. Sebald has had long 
experience in tho Far East and was political advisor to General 
MacArthur when the latter was Supreme Allied Commander in 
Japan, (Fob. 25). 

France. Mr. Amory Houghton, an industrialist and a mombor of 
tho Republican Party, as Ambassador In Paris vice Mr, C, Douglas 
Dillon, who became Deputy tTnder-Secrotary of State for Economic 
Affairs, Mr. Houghton, chairman of tho Coming Glass Corporation 
(Coming, N.Y.), had never previously held a diplomatic post, though 
he hold Governments posts in war production and lend-leaso agencies 
during the Second World War. (Feb. 25). 

German Federal Republic. Mr, David X. Bruoo, Ambassador to 
France from 1949-52, and U.S. representative with tho European 
Coal and Steel Community in 1954, as Ambassador in Bonn vice 
Dr. James B. Connnt, whose resignation had been announced in 
January. One of the few Democrats to be given a diplomatic assign- 
ment by the Elsenhower Administration, Mr. Iiruee had served at 
the Paris Embassy during the Truman Administration and was 
concurrently head of tho E.O.A. mission in France. At the time of his 
nomination to Hie Bonn Embassy he was a member of the President’s 
board of consultants on foreign intelligence activities. (Feb. 25). 

Irish Republic. Mr. Bootb McLeod, head of the Htate Department’s 
Bureau of Hoourity and Consular Affaire, as Ambassador in Dublin 
vice Mr. William Howard Taft, returning to tho Htate Department, 
(April 9). 

[As chief security officer of the State Department since tho Eisen- 
hower Administration took office, Mr. McLeod had become well 
known for his zeal in uncovering ” security risks ” in the Department. 
Tho New York Timm (April 10) wrote that Mr. McLeod had ” directed 
the hunt for security risks in the Department in 1953 with such gusto 
that Secretary of State Dulles one© reportedly considered dismissing 
him,” while Mr. McLeod’s appointment to the Dublin Embassy was 
also adversely criticized in tho Irish Timm. After prolonged 
questioning of Mr. McLeod by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, tho latter body approved his appointment to the Dublin 
Embassy on May 2 by nine votes to six. His nomination was supported 
by all seven Republican members of tho committee and two of the 
Democratic members (.Senators Mansfield and Long), and opposed 
by the romeiuing six Democratic members. It was understood that 
several Democratic members of the committee had criticized Mr. 
MoLeod’s activities during tho period of ” MeGarthyism,”] 

New Zealand. Mr. II. Russell Maine, a career diplomat, as 
Ambassador in Wellington vice Mr. Robert G. Hendrickson (formerly 
Republican senator for New Jersey), who had resigned to ref, urn to 
private life, (March 22). 

Norway. Miss Frances E. Willis, Ambassador to Hwltzeriand, ns 
Ambassador In Oslo vice Mr. L. Uorrln .Strong, retiring. Miss Willis, 
who joined tho Foreign Service in 1921, was the first woman in the 
State Depart, meat to roach the rank of Foreign Service Officer Glass 1. 
(AprU 9). 

Philippines. Mr. Charles E. Bohlon, Ambassador In Moscow for 
the past four years, as Ambassador in Manila vies Mr. Albert, TP, 
Nufor, who died In November lost,. (March 22). 

Soviet Union. Mr. Llewellyn E. Thompson jr.. Ambassador In 
Vienna, as Ambassador In Moscow vice Mr, Bohlen. Mr, Thompson, 
who had been Booond Boorotary at the Moscow Embassy in 1941, 
played an important part in the discussions which led to the conclu- 
sion of tho Austrian Htate Treaty. (April 28). 

Commenting on Mr. Bolden's transfer from the U.S.S.R. to 
the Philippines, the New York Time a pointed out that the 
Manila and Moscow embassies u are of equal rank under State 
Department regulations.”— -(New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. U.S. Foreign Service, 15344 B.) 

D. AUSTRIA. — Provincial Elections in Styrla. 

Landtag elections held in StyrJa on March 10 resulted as 
follows, the distribution of seats after the previous elections in 
1053 being shown in parentheses ; People’s Party, 24 (21) ; 
Socialist Party, 21 (20) ; League of Independents and Free 
Austrian Party, 8 (6) ; Communists, nil (I). The polling 
percentage was 96,9 compared with 97.6 at the 1956 general 
elections, although voting had since become compulsory. 
(Wiener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 14889 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Industrial Accidents, 19 &- 

The number of fatal industrial accidents (excluding accidents 
to seamen and fishermen) during 1956 was 1,250 (compared 
with 1,851 in 1955), comprising 876 in mining and quarrying, 
708 in factories, foundries, engineering works, shipyards, gas 
works, power stations, docks, and building operations, and 171 
in the railway service. There were 117 ratal accidents to 
seamen and fishermen.-— (Ministry of Labour Gazette) 

(Prev. rep. 14707 D.) 
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A. DISARMAMENT. — Disarmament Negotiations 
between Western Powers and Soviet Union. - Meeting of 
U.N. Disarmament Commission. - The Bulganin- 
Eisenhower Correspondence. - Discussions at U.N. 
General Assembly. - Reconvening of U.N. Sub-committee. 
- U.S., British, and Soviet Disarmament Proposals. - 
Joint Norwegian - Canadian - Japanese Proposal for 
Registration of Nuclear Tests. 

The progress of the disarmament negotiations between the 
Western Powers and the U.S.S.R. during the past twelve 
thfjnrfis is summarized below under cross-headings, in continua- 
tion of report 14851 A. The principal developments during 
this period were : (1) a meeting of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission in July 1050 which made little or no progress 
towards reconciling the Western and Soviet viewpoints ; 

(2) a lengthy exchange of correspondence between President 
Eisenhower and Marshal Bulganin, extending over eight 
months (June 1050 to January 1957) ; (3) the presentation of 
new disarmament proposals by the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, in November 1950 and January 1957 respectively ; 
(4) discussion of the disarmament question at the recent (11th) 
session of the U.N. General Assembly, and the adoption of 
relevant resolutions ; (5) the reconvening in March 1957 of 
the Disarmament Commission’s sub-eommittee (the 44 London 
sub-committee ”), which continued its discussions throughout 
April and the first fortnight of May, and at which new proposals 
on disarmament were presented by the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, 
and the United States. 


Meeting of U.N. Disarmament Commission. 

The Disarmament Commission met at U.N. Headquarters 
from July 3-16, 1956, two separate resolutions being presented 
— one jointly by the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, and Canada, 
and the other by the Soviet Union. 

Western Resolution. 

This resolution urged the Commission’s sub-committee to 
“ continue its search for agreement,” paying due regard to the 
following guiding principles -. 

** (i) The disarmament programme should proceed by stages. 
Progress from one stage to another must depend upon the satisfactory 
execution of the preceding stage and upon tho development of 
confidence through the aottlomont of major political problems. 

<< (2) Tho programme should begin, under effective international 
control, with significant reductions in armed forces to such levels as 
are feasible in present unsettled world conditions. There should be 
corresponding reductions in conventional armaments and military 
expenditures. Further reductions would be carried out as world 
conditions improved. 

“ (3) The programme should provide that, at an appropriate stage 
and under proper safeguards, the building-up of stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons would be stopped and all future production of nuclear 
material devoted to peaceful uses. 

“ (4) The programme should provide for a strong control organiza- 
tion with inspection rights, including aerial reconnaissance, operating 
from tho outset and developing parallel with the disarmament 
measures. The control measures should also provide against major 
surprise attack. 

** (5) The programme might also include preliminary demonstra- 
tions of inspection methods on a limited scale as a help in developing 
an effective control system and as a means of bringing nearer agree- 
ment on a disarmament programme. 

« (6) Provision should bo made forth© suspension of the programme, 
in wholo or part, if a major State failed to carry out its obligations or 
if a threat to peace should occur under Chapter VII of the U.N. 
Charter.” 

Soviet Resolution. 

The resolution presented by M. Gromyko on behalf of the 
Soviet Government contained the following proposals : 

(1) The great Powers should assume “ a solemn : a0 ^ 
use atomio and hydrogen weapons, which should be prohibited. The 
resolution called for agreement on the prohibition of weapons of 
mass destruction ; elimination of all stocks of atomio weapons ; and 
cessation of the production of such weapons. 

(2) The armed foroes of the great Powers (the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., 
China, Great Britain, and France) should be reduced to the levels 
earlier nronosed. [That is, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R and China should 
reduce thetc forces to between 1,000,000 and l.SOO.OOO xaen Britam 
and Franoe to 650,000 men, and othercountriesto rnaximaof 
150,000-200,000 men: the levels proposed by the U.S.b.R. at tne 
“ London sub -committee’s ” sessions two months earlier— see page 
14854, first column.] 

(3) An effective control system should be set up to ensure the 
prohibition of atomio weapons and the reduction in armaments and 
armed foroes. Such a control system should include 
vacation and inspection of military units and stores, land, naval 
and air bases, and other military plants.” 


(4) Pending the complete prohibition of all nuclear weapons, all 
States — whether members of the U.N. or not — should renounce the 
use of such arms, as well as the use or threat of force in mternational 
relations. 

In presenting these proposals, M. Gromyko made a bitter 
attack on the NATO, SEATO, and Baghdad alliances and also 
on President Eisenhower’s 44 open skies ” plan [i.e. the plan for 
mutual aerial inspection], which he described as having 44 no 
relation whatever ” to disarmament and as 44 opening no door 
to the deadlock into which we have run.” He also attacked 
the Western contention that disarmament measures should be 
accompanied by a 44 step by step ” solution of political 
problems — declaring in this connexion that to make German 
unification a pre-condition for reduction of armed forces would 
44 mean the wrecking of any disarmament proposals ” and 
would 44 not help the German problem.” M. Gromyko 
announced, however, that the U.S.S.R. was prepared to accept 
the arms “ ceilings ” previously proposed by the Western 
Powers — i.e. maximum levels of 2,500,000 for the armed forces 
of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and China, 750,000 for Britain and 
France, and 150,000-200,000 for all other countries. Reduction 
to these levels, he suggested, should be followed by further 
reductions to the levels proposed by the Soviet Union. 

After an inconclusive two-weeks’ debate, the Disarmament 
Commission ended its session by adopting a resolution proposed 
by its Peruvian member. Dr. Victor Belaunde, the voting being 
10 in favour and one against (the U.S.S.R.), with Yugoslavia 
abstaining. The resolution : 

(1) Declared that the resolution presented by the U.S.A., Britain, 
France, and Canada (see above) “sets forth the principles upon which 
an effective programme for the regulation and limitation of arms and 
armed forces can bo based.” 

(2) Welcomed “ tbe narrowing of differences on certain aspects of 
the disarmament problem that has been achieved both in the sub- 
committee discussions and in tho present session of the Disarmament 
Commission ” [an apparent reference to the Soviet acceptance of the 
Western “ ceilings ” for armed forces.] 

(3) Noted that “ major difficulties remain to be solved before 
agreement is reached on an mternational disarmament programme 
with safeguards which will ensure the faithful observance of tbe 
programme by ah States.” 

(4) Expressed the Commission’s conviction that “ a reconcilation 
of opposing points of view is both possible and necessary.” 

(5) Instructed the sub-committee to study the various proposals 
which had boon put forward and to report to the Disarmament 
Commission at its next (1957) session. 

The Peruvian resolution was strongly opposed by M. Gromyko 
on the grounds previously stated — notably that the Western 
proposals linked a settlement of the disarmament problem with 
a concurrent settlement of political questions. M. Gromyko 
also complained that Dr. Belaunde’s resolution took no account 
of the Soviet proposals and was therefore of a 44 unilateral ” 
and 44 highly controversial ” character with which the Soviet 
Union 44 cannot be expected to agree.” 

The Bulganin-Eisenhower Correspondence. 

In continuation of the sporadic correspondence between 
Marshal Bulganin and President Eisenhower, initiated by the 
Soviet Prime Minister on Sept. 19, 1955 (see page 14855), 
Marshal Bulganin sent a further letter to the U.S. President 
on June 6, 1956, urging the importance of “ practical steps to 
reduce armaments without waiting for agreement [on disarma- 
ment] to be reached in the United Nations,” and proposing 
specifically that the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Britain, and France 
should make 44 sharp reductions ” in their forces in Germany. 
Similar letters were sent by Marshal Bulganin to the Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain, France, Canada, Italy, and Turkey, 
and to the German Federal Chancellor. 

Marshal Bulganin to President Eisenhower (June 6, 1956). 

After recalling that the Heads of Government participatmg in the 
Geneva Conference of 1955 had expressed “ the common desire to 
e limin ate the threat of war and diminish the burden of armaments,” 
Marshal Bulganin commented that the disarmament negotiations in 
the U.N. Sub -committee had “ not yielded positive results ” and had 
in fact “ retarded progress on this matter.” The Soviet Government 
had therefore “ decided to make a new approach to a solution of the 
disarmament problem.” Accordingly, “ until such time as an inter- 
national agreement on disarmament is reached,” it proposed that 
“ the efforts of States should be directed toward concrete measures 
for reducing armaments, which could be carried out without waiting 
for an international agreement.” Such measures, if adopted, would 
“ contribute to the lessening of international tension and the strength- 
ening of mutual trust among nations, which in turn would lead to the 
creation of more favourable conditions for the realization of an all- 
embracing universal programme of disarmament.” 

Marshal Bulganin recalled that the Soviet Government, “without 
waiting for a disarmament agreement,” had unilaterally reduced its 
forces by 1,200,000 men [see 14878 A], in addition to an earlier cut of 
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040,000 men ; that military expenditures in tho State budget of the 
U.S.S.H. had "boon out accordingly , and that 63 d) virions wore being 
demobilized, Including over 30,000 Soviet troops stationed in Eastern 
Germany. if corresponding reduetions in their forces in Germany were 
carried out by the U.S.A., Great Britain and franco, this could load 
to u an agreement on Hharp reduetioriH in foreign armed foroon in 
Germany or the withdrawal of foreign annul forces from German 
territory.” 

President Elsenhower to Marshal Bulganin (Aug. 4, 1956). 

The tJ.S. President replied as follows on Aug. 4 to Marshal 
Bulganin’s letter : 

“ , . , Some time ago 1 agreed to your proposal for ground inspection 
on the assumption that you would also agree to my proposal for 
aerial inspection and exchange of military information, made at 
Geneva a year ago. So far, 1 understand that you reject this on the 
ground that it would ho an intelligence operation . . . Mho 1 recall my 
lottor to you of March 1, 1950, when I proposed that, after a date to 
ho agcood upon, production of fissionable materials anywhere in the 
world would no longer bo used to increase the stockpiles of explosive 
weapons. I had hoped that this proposal . . . would appeal to you os 
an important step toward bringing tho nuclear threat under control, 
llowovor, you havo never responded to that proposal, and your letter 
of Juno 0 makes no roforonoo to tho control of nuclear weapons. May 
I again urge careful consideration of the matter, and especially my 
proposal of last March ? 

** You refer in your lottor to a possible reduction of our respective 
forces in Germany. Obviously tho problem of forces in Germany 
cannot bo dealt with as an isolated matter, In this respect l must, 
confess that X am greatly disturbed by tho developments which have 
occurred since we met at Geneva last year. We there agreed that the 
reunification of Germany was a common responsibility of tho four 
Governments, and we also agreed that Germany should bo reunified 
by moans of free elections ... Not only 1ms this not happened, but 1 
hear of statements from your side which scorn to imply that your 
Government is determined to maintain indefinitely tho division of 
Germany. 

" 1 must (son Toss that I am perplexed as to how wo can work together 
constructively if agreements which arc negotiated at the highest lovol 
after tho most thorough exploration do not seem dependable. 
Nevertheless, it is my earnest hope that wo will find ways to make 
progress toward a meaningful control of armaments —a hopo shared 
not only by ourselves hut by the peoples of the world . . . 

" 1 must say that 1 do not share your views about the activities of 
tho U,N. Disarmament Sub-committee, Discussions there have done 
much to shod light on this dhlloult problem and, l hopo, to narrow 
somewhat the gap between our points of view. May we not do more 
to realize the hopes which wore horn of our mooting at Genova ? We 
then made promises, notably about Germany, which dC5Hporatoly 
nood to be fulfilled ..." 

Replies in broadly similar terms were also sent to Marshal 
Bulganin by Sir Anthony Eden, M. Model, and the other Prime 
Ministers approached. Dr. Adenauer, in his reply, gave an 
assurance that German reunification would not he sought in 
any way winch could endanger the security of the Soviet 
Union. 

Sir Anthony Eden pointed out that Britain, like tho U.8.H.U., had 
made substantial unilateral redactions in her armed forces in recent 
years, apart from the still greater reductions carried out after the 
Second World War. With reference to tho Soviet anus outs mentioned 
by Marshal Bulganin, Sir Anbliony wrote ; 

" My own fooling is that unilateral reductions of this kind are 
helpful. I do not think, however, that they are, of themselves, 
sufficient If international confidence and security are to develop as wo 
wish. To promote such confidence it is essential that disarmament 
should take place under an international agreement which provides 
for effective control and inspection, and for adequate measures of 
protection against surprise attacks. 

" During tho past 10 yours tho Western Powers havo made persis- 
tent efforts to bring about such an agreement. For their part H.M. 
Government will continue to make ovory effort to achieve through 
tho United Nations an agroomen t covering tho limitation, reduction, 
and control of armaments, including nuclear weapons. Perseverance 
in tho work of the U.N. Disarmament Commission and its sub- 
committee Is necessary in order to roach an agreement which will 
ensure the security of all by means of an adequate system of inter- 
national control." 

As regards Marshal Bulganin's suggestions for reducing armed 
forces in Germany, Sir Anthony commented : "It does not scorn to 
me to be practicable to consider in isolation your suggestions so far 
as they concern Germany. I am anxious to find moans of roduoing 
armed forces and armaments. But to bring about a real ddtmte in 
.Europe it is also necessary that tho peoples of Western Europe should 
feel that the existing guarantees for their security are being retained, 
On the other hand, comprehensive arrangements to take into account 
both disarmament and urgent political questions, notably the 
reunification of Germany, would make real progress possible ..." 

Marshal Bulganin to President Elsenhower (Sept. 11, 1956). 

Another letter was sent to President Eisenhower by Marshal 
Bulganin on Sept. 11 in which the Soviet Prime Minister, after 
regretting that his disarmament proposals had “ not met with 
.support on the part of the U.S. Government,” dwelt at length 
on the Soviet objections to the President’s “ open skies ” plan. 


Marshal Bulganin also expressed his u astonishment ” that the 
Western lowers were linking the question of German unifica- 
tion with an agreement on disarmament, and reiterated the 
Soviet Government’s attitude to the German problem. 

Marshal Bulganin commented as follows on the President's ” open 
skies " plan : “ Air Inspection and aerial photography mean that 
data about tho territory of States, and their industry and other 
resources, is put at the disposal of other countries. One must not 
close one's eyes to tho fact that military leaders and, lot us not 
conceal the facts, also individual politicians in Home eountrles have 
repeatedly expressed their wish to obtain fuller intelligence data 
about the military and industrial resources of the U.8.H.H. . . . 

"Judge for yourself: Gan the Soviet Government, and the 
Soviet people in general, approach without fear the demands for 
aerial reconnaissance and aerial photography < nearly they cannot, 
and X think that, tills view is shared by many Western eountrles 
which are perfectly well aware of tho fact that in tins present circum- 
stances, with tlu» existence of military groupings and of distrust in 
relations between nations, mutual Intelligence activity would only 
increase mutual fear of the danger of an unox pooled attack and would 
generate a war psychosis . . . 

" What I have said above does not signify that we deny the 
importance of agreed measures aimed at averting the danger of an 
unexpected attack by one State on another . » . We ourselves have 
proposed definite measures for the purpose. I refer to our proposals 
for the setting-up of control posts in important centres railroad 
3 uuetions, airfields, highways, ports, etc, Tho setting-up of such 
posts, which is entirely possible even in the present state of inter- 
national distrust, would eliminate the dangerous secrecy of tho 
concentration of armed forces by this or that State, and thereby also 
tho danger of an unexpected attack. It Is clear that this proposal is 
of value only if it is implemented in close relation with the reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. Otherwise It loses its Importance, 
like any other kind of control ..." 

On the question of Germany, Marshal Bulganin wrote as follows 
" I and my colleagues do not hide our astonishment that of late, 
during negotiations on disarmament, new prelimlnnry conditions 
have been put forward on the solution of the German and other 
unsolved international problems. I think you will agree with me 
that to make agreement, on disarmament dependent on, for Instance, 
tho settlement of the Gorman problem, means in fuel a renunciation 
of the search for agreement on disarmament.. 

" The Hovlct. Government remains an advocate of the reunification 
of Germany ... At the sumo time the Soviet Government has already 
drawn the attention of the U.H. Government and of other Dowers 
to tho fuel that in Western Germany the militarist forces which wore 
guilty of unleashing tho Second World War are being restored. 

M Developments in Western Germany acquired a particularly 
dangerous aspect after the conclusion of the Paris treaties and after 
the Gorman Federal llopublio Joined the Atlantic Pact. The intro- 
duction of compulsory national service In Western Germany creates 
conditions for the development of the largest army in Western 
Europe. Tine production of amts is being restored in tho German 
Federal Republic and large-scale purchases of armaments are being 
made abroad. 

" It becomes obvious that the roxnlUtarlxuMou of Western Germany, 
wldoh is accompanied by the suppression of the elementary demo- 
cratic rights and freedoms of the West German population, tends to 
make impossible tho creation of a united Germany as a peaceful and 
domoomtlo State . . . Ono must draw the conclusion that tho question 
of German reunification is primarily a question of changing the 
present political course of the Government of tho Federal Republic, 
which is leading to the transformation of Western Germany into a 
hotbed of war danger in Europe ..." 

Marshal Bulganin to President Eisenhower (Out, 17, 1956). 

In a further letter to President Eisenhower on Oel. 17 (sent 
before the President had replied to Marshal Bulganin’s letter 
of Sept. 11), the Soviet Prime Minister urged an immediate 
U.S.-Soviet agreement to ban tests of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. In the course of this letter which was written 
during the American presidential election campaign™ -Marshal 
Bulganin accused Mr, Dulles of “ not stopping short of direct 
attacks on the Soviet Union and its peaceable foreign policy,” 
Xn addition, Marshal Bulganin expressed his 44 entire agreement 
with the view that has been taken of late by certain prominent 
public figures in the United States about the necessity and 
possibility of agreement on the banning of atomic tests.” 
[The reference to 44 prominent public figures ” was believed 
to refer to Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic presidential 
candidate, who had declared that he would open negotiations 
with the U.S.S.U. and Britain for the immediate suspension of 
nuclear weapon tests if elected to the presidency— see page 
15238, second column.] 

“ We realize," wrote Marshal Bulganin, ** that a debate on prob- 
lems of international importance, including those of disarmament, 
is apt to take on a polemical form in the United States at the moment, 
as the election campaign is in progress. We cannot, however, 
disregard the fact that in some instances official pronouncements are 
giving evidence of manifest misrepresentation of the Soviet Union's 
policy on these matters. This is, unfortunately, particularly true 
of statements made hy Mr. Dulles ..." 
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Marshal Bulganin wont on to refer to the Soviet Government’s 
“ unfailing advocacy of the unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons ” , mentioned tho growing apprehensions of all nations, 
including the U.S.A., at “ tho possible consequences of tho continuing 
atomic anus race ” ; and deplored “tho fact that tho U.S. Government 
docs not consider it possible to join its efforts with those of many 
other States directed toward banning atomic weapons and conclu- 
ding an appropriate international agreement to this end.” Never- 
theless, tho Soviet Government believed it possible to conclude an 
agreement between tho two countries on tho banning of atomic tests, 
as a “ first step ” toward an international agreement covering all 
aspects of tho disarmament problem. 

“ Should such an agreement be reached on this matter,” said 
Marshal Bulganin, “ there would be no particular difficulty in 
supervising its implementation, since in the present state of science 
no atomic or hydrogen explosion can bo carried out without being 
recorded in other countries . . . Consequently, no Government which 
had given a solemn undertaking to cease tests would be able to 
break it without oxposing itself in tho eyes of tho whole world as a 
violator of tho agreement.” 

In conclusion, Marshal Bulganin said that he was “ surprised ” 
that President Eisenhower had “ expressed doubts about the Soviet 
Union’s willingness to end tests of its atomic and hydrogen weapons ” ; 
declared that there was “ no roason at all ” for such doubts ; 
and said that tho U.S.S.R. could cast equal doubt upon American 
assurances on this matter. After expressing the Soviet Govern- 
ment's conviction that it was “ impossible to make tho settlement 
of tho question of atomic tests dependent on agreement on the 
disarmament problem as a whole,” Marshal Bulganin reiterated that 
the U.S.S.R. was ready to conclude an immediate agreement with 
the U.S. A. for tho ending of such tests “ on the assumption that 
other countries possessing atomic weapons will also accede to such 
an agreement.” 

President Eisenhower to Marshal Bulganin (Oct. 21, 1956). - 
Rejoinder to Soviet Premier’s References to Mr. Dulles. 

The above-mentioned letter from Marshal Bulganin, aroused 
strong resentment in Washington, particularly because its 
text had been issued in Moscow before the State Department 
had had the opportunity of translating the letter and delivering 
it to President Eisenhower. In a brief reply to Marshal 
Bulganin, sent on Oct. 21, the President described the Soviet 
Premier’s remarks about Mr. Dulles as “ offensive,” and 
expressed his regret that Marshal Bulganin’s letter had 
“ departed from accepted international practice in a number 
of respects.” 

“ First,” wroto President Eisenhower, “ the sending of your note 
in tho midst of a national election campaign, expressing your support 
of tho opinions of 4 certain prominent public figures in tho United 
States,* constitutes an interference by a foreign nation in our internal 
affairs of a kind which, if indulged in by an Ambassador, would lead 
to his being declared persona non grata in accordance with long- 
estabUshod custom. 

“ Soconcl, having delivered a lengthy communication in the Russian 
language, you have published it before it could be carefully trans- 
lated and delivered to mo. Because of this, and of tho necessity of 
placing the facts accurately before the public, I am compelled to 
release this reply immediately. 

“ Third, your statement with respect to the Secretary of State is 
not only unwarranted but is personally offensive to mo. 

“ Fourth, you scorn to impugn my own sincerity. 

“ However, I am not instructing tho Stato Department to return 
your letter to your Embassy. That is not because I am tolerant of 
these departures from accepted international practice, but because 
I still ontcrtaln tho hope that dlroot communications between us 
may servo tho cause of poaco. 

“You and I havo exchanged a number of letters since our 
meeting in Geneva on the reduction of armaments and related matters 
in our effort to make progress toward the goal of peace. I hope 
that that praotioe may be resumed in accordance with accepted 
standards. 

“ The United States has for a long time been intensively examining, 
evaluating, and planning dependable means of stopping the arms 
race and reducing and controlling armaments. These explorations 
include the constant examination and evaluation of nuclear 
tests. To be oiloctive, and not simply a mirage, all these plans 
require systems of inspection and control, both of which your 
Government has steadfastly refused to accept. Even my * open 
skies ’ proposal of mutual aerial inspection, suggested as a first step, 
you rejected. 

“ However, though disappointed, we are not discouraged. We 
will continue unrelenting in onr offorts to attain these goals. We will 
close no doors which might open a secure way to serve humanity. 
We shah ontertain and seriously evaluate all proposals from any 
source which seem to have merit, and shall constantly seek for our- 
selves formulations which might dependably remove the atomic 
menace.” 

[As mentioned below, a further letter was sent by President 
Eisenhower to Marshal Bulganin on Jan. 2, 195T, in connexion 
with new disarmament proposals put forward by the Soviet 
Government in November.] 


New Soviet Proposals on Disarmament. 

New proposals on disarmament put forward by the Soviet 
Government were sent by Marshal Bulganin on Nov. 17, 1956 
to President Eisenhower, Sir Anthony Eden, and M. Mollet, 
together with a renewed suggestion for a “ summit ” conference 
as previously proposed by the Swiss Government (see 15216 B). 
The_ new proposals generally followed the line of previous 
Soviet statements but, for the first time, included willingness 
to examine President Eisenhower’s “ open skies ” plan for 
an area of 800 kilometres (500 miles) east and west of the 
present dividing line between the NATO and Warsaw Treaty 
forces in Europe. The proposals contained the following points : 

(1) The armed forces of the U.S. A., the U.S.S.R., China, Great 
Britain and France to be reduced within the next two years to between 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000 for the first three countries and to 650,000 
for Britain and Franco. As a first step, the U.S., Soviet and Chinese 
forces to be reduced during the first year (i.e. 1957) to 2,500,000 each, 
and the British and French forces to 750,000 each. Maxima of 
150,000-200,000 to ho set for the forces of all other States. Armaments 
to be reduced correspondingly with the reduction of armed forces. 

(2) A ban on atomic and hydrogen weapons to come into force 
during tho same two-year period, together with the ending of the 
manufacture of such weapons, prohibition of their use, and destruc- 
tion of existing stocks. The immediate cessation of atomic and 
hydrogen weapon tests was urged as a first step to this end. 

(9) A reduction of one-third in the U.S , British, French and Soviet 
forces in Germany during 1957. 

(4) A “ considerable reduction ” during the same year of the armed 
forces of the U.S.A , Britain and France stationed m NATO countries 
and of Soviet forcos stationed in the Warsaw Pact countries. 

(5) Liquidation within two years of “ foreign military, naval and 
air bases situated on the territories of other States ” 

(6) Reductions in military expenditure during the next two years 
pari passu with the above-mentioned measures. 

(7) The setting-up of control posts at rail junctions, mam motor- 
roads, and aerodromes in the respective States, on a reciprocal basis, 
“ with a view to preventing a sudden attack by one State on another,” 
and to ensure that there wore “ no dangerous concentrations of 
armed forcos or armaments.” 

(8) As regards aerial inspection, the statement declared : “ The 
Soviet Government has repeatedly expressod its attitude toward the 
so-called plan for aerial photography, and has stated that this proposal 
sol vos neither the problem of disarmament nor that of preventing 
aggression. But taking into account that the proposal has been 
advanced as a condition for an agreement on disarmament ... the 
Soviet Government is prepared to examine the use of photography 
in the areas of Europe where forcos of the North- Atlantic bloc and of 
the Warsaw Treaty countries are stationed, these aerial surveys 
to be carried out to a depth of 800 kilometres (about 500 miles) to 
the east and west of the demarcation hue between the above-men- 
tioned forces and with the agreement of tho States concerned.” 

The Soviet memorandum — issued during the Suez crisis, 
and shortly after the Hungarian uprising — denied that the 
U.S.S.R. had any aggressive aims, and denounced “ fabrications 
. . . concerning the alleged concentration of Soviet forces in 
countries of Eastern Europe, exceptional troop movements on 
the western and southern frontiers of the U.S.S.R., etc.” 

After asserting that the Anglo-French “ military gamble against 
Egypt ” had weakened the political and strategic positions of both 
countries in Europe, and that the NATO forces in Europe as a whole 
had also been “ seriously weakened,” the statement referred to 
“ attempts being made to whip up a slanderous campaign against the 
U.S.S.R. in connexion with the failure of the counter-revolutionary 
plot against the people of Hungary.” It added ; 

“ If the Soviet Union . . . really had the aggressive intentions 
ascribed to it, it could accomplish the military aims ascribed to it in 
Western Europe, even without utilizing nuclear and rocket weapons. 
It may be openly said that the present strategic situation in Western 
Europe is even more favourable for the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union than was the case at the end of the Second World War, when 
the fully mobilized Soviet Army was capable of gaining a firm foot- 
hold in all of Western Europe had the Soviet Union set itself such 
aims. However, both at the end of the war and at present, the Soviet 
Union did not have, and does not have, any aims other than the 
preservation and consolidation of peace ...” 

The statement said in conclusion : “ The Soviet Government 
considers it useful to convene a conference of the Heads of Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, and India, 
as proposed by the President of the Swiss Confederation. This . . . 
could pave the way for a broader conference ... in which the Heads 
of Government of the NATO and Warsaw Pact countries could 
participate. The Heads of Government of a number of other States 
should participate in such a conference, primarily China, Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia, and Burma, who are neither members of the Warsaw 
Pact nor of NATO, SEATO, or the Baghdad Pact.” 

President Eisenhower’s Reply to Marshal Bulganin (Jan. 2, 1957). 

In a letter to the Soviet Prime Minister on Jan. 2, 1957, 
President Eisenhower said he had given “ careful considera- 
tion ” to Marshal Bulganin’s proposals of Nov. 17 but 
found himself “in basic disagreement with the analysis of 
your Government as it relates to the source of international 
tension.” The President wrote : 
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** Tho i>noi>Xo of the United States cannot accept the IHovlot] 
declaration's attempt to dismiss a.H a * slanderous campaign ’ tlio 
world’s indignant reaction to tho Hoviot armed actions against. the 
people of il ungary. While tho Soviet Government haw not responded 
to the constructive recommendations of the IJ.N. with roHpoot to 
Hungary, the parties at dispute in the Middle Kant have accepted 
the assistance of the United Nations. A similar response by tin 1 ' 
Soviet Union to the U.N. resolutions concerning 1 Hungary would 
constitute a signiiieont step toward the reduction of the tensions to 
which the Soviet declaration addresses itself. 

“ Your Government’s statement suggests that the strategic 
situation in Western Europe is now advantageous to the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union, This statement does not seem calculated to 
relievo international tensions. Moreover, 1 am convinced iu the 
light of my long association with the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion that it is fully capable of carrying out its mission of collective 
defence. 

” You suggest further meetings of Heads of Government. 1 could 
agree to a meeting whonover circumstances would make it seem 
likely to accomplish a signiiieant result. But, in my opinion, delibera- 
tions within the framework of the Uni bed Nations seem most likely 
to produce a step forward in the highly complicated matter of 
disarmament. Accordingly, the United .States will make further 
proposals there. 

** 1 take hope from your apparent willingness to consider aerial 
inspection as a positive factor in the problem of disarmament. 
Much to my regret, however, your Government’s declaration does 
not signify willingness to seek agreement on the basic element of my 
Genova proposal of averting surprise attack through aerial Inspection 
of the centres of our military power. 

“ The United States is giving this and your other disarmament 
proposals careful study. Wo arc prepared to discuss thorn, as well 
as the further U.8. proposals, in forthcoming mootings of the 
Disarmament Hub -committee ...” 

The replies of Sir Anthony Kclen and M. Mollet (made public 
on the same day) similarly expressed the view' that in present 
circumstances the boat forum for a discussion of disarmament 
was the U.N. Disarmament Commission and its sub-eommiltee, 
and not a conference of Heads of Government as proposed by 
Marshal Bulganin. 

U.N. General Assembly Discussions. - U.S. Disarmament 
Flan. « Proposed Control of Intercontinental Missiles. - 
British Statement. - U.N. Resolution. 

At the eleventh session of the U.N. General Assembly, 
new American proposals on disarmament were put forward in 
the Political Committee on Jan. 14 by Mr. Cabot Lodge, the 
U.S. delegate. These proposals- a notable feature of which 
was the international control of intercontinental missiles - - 
were as follows : 

(1) Agreement that M all future production of fissionable materials 
shall bo used or stockpiled exclusively for non-weapon purposes 
under international supervision,” Once M firm commitments ” to 
this effect were obtained, it would be possible to move towards the 
reduction of existing stockpiles, and the U.H.A. woh prepared, under 
the international Atoms -for- bonce programme, to ” make generous, 
progressive transfers of fissionable material to peaceful uses ...” 

(2) If such an arrangement were put into effect, ” it would then be 
possible in a socm*o manner to limit and ultimately to eliminate ell 
nuclear tost explosions.” Pending the attainment of this, the U.H.A. 
was willing ” to work out promptly methods for advance notice and 
registration of all nuclear tests.” 

(3) Immediate action toward a “ first Htagc ” reduction of ” con- 
ventional ” forces and armaments, using as a basis the figures upon 
which the five members of the Bub -committee appeared to agree 
2,500,000 men for the U.B.B.R. and the U.B.A., and 750,000 for 
Franco and the United Kingdom. This would bo achieved con- 
currently with the progressive establishment of an effective Inspec- 
tion system to verify the commitments. In this connexion the 
United Btatcs accepted Marshal Bulganin’s proposal Cor ground 
observer posts in key positions, in addition to Its own scheme for 
mutual aerial reconnaissance, 

(4) The testing of “ objects to be propelled through outer space,” 
including inter-oontinental missiles, long-range unmanned weapons 
and 44 space platforms,” should be placed 44 under international 
inspection and participation ” as a first stop toward ensuring that 
future developments in this sphere 44 would bo devoted exclusively 
to peaceful and scientific purposes,” 

(5) 41 The progressive installation of Inspection systems which will 
provide against the possibility of surprise attack.” In this connexion 
the U.S. A. urged that an international agency for the regulation of 
armaments should be installed concurrently with the beginning 
of the disarmament programme. 

In presenting this resolution, Mr. Lodge stressed that future 
negotiations on disarmament should be directed toward 
attaining the following objectives ; reversal of Lhe trend 
toward larger stockpiles of atomic weapons ; provision against 
surprise attack, thereby reducing the danger of major war ; 
lessening of the burden of armaments, thereby making possible 
improved living standards ; ensuring that research and 
development concerning “ the propulsion of objects through 


outer space” would be devoted exclusively to scientific and 
peaceful purposes ; and the easing of international tensions, 
thus facilitating the settlement of dilheult political issues, 
Mr. Lodge reiterated that the U.S. A. was ready and willing to 
take steps toward arms reductions, whether extensive or small, 
but emphasized that each slop must be subject to effective 
Inspection. u This insistence on adequate inspection,” he 
added, “is not a whim. It arises from the deep conviction, 
after thorough study, that only an inspected agreement would 
serve the objective of a reliable peace.” 

The Soviet delegate, M. Kuznetsov, moved a disarmament 
resolution similar to his Government's proposals of Nov. 17, 
1056 (see above). Though denouncing American and NATO 
policy in general, and the u Eisenhower doctrine ” for the 
Middle Kast in particular, he said that the Soviet Government 
would give “ careful study ” to the proposals presented by 
Mr. Lodge. 

The British delegate, Commander Allan Noble (U.K. 
Minister of Stale for Foreign Affairs), made an important 
speech on Jan. 15 in which he laid emphasis, inter alia , on the 
need to control intercontinental missiles, as proposed by the 
U.S.A., and on the menace of long-range submarines capable 
of being used as launching plal forms for guided missiles. 

Commander Noble suggested that when the llvo-I’owor Disarma- 
ment Sub-oommlttee resumed its negotiations, it should eonoonlrato 
on throe main points " conventional armaments, experiments In 
control, and the problem of nuclear test, explosions. After expressing 
continued support for the phased disarmament plan presented by 
Britain and Franco In the U.N. Hub -committee in March 1950 (see 
page 1-1850, second column), and recapitulating the arguments In 
Its favour, Commander Noble added : M There are other Instruments 
of war, not necessarily In the nuclear category, which are scarcely 
loss menacing than nuclear weapons themselves* The U.H, Govern- 
ment now propose that the development of vehicles entering outer 
space should he internationally supervised, and that these projectiles 
should he devoted exclusively to scientific and peaceful ends. This 
would mean, in fact, the harming provided an adequate control 
system can he agreed of intercontinental ballistic missiles, The 
United Kingdom agrees that this question should bo urgently 
studied.” 

Recalling his own experience as an olUolal observer at the Bikini 
atom -bond) tests in 19*1(1, Uomnmndor Noble declared : ” There was 
u moment in 11M5 nod UMO when united action might, have prevented 
the whole development of atomic ami thermo-nuclear weapons* We 
missed that moment to our cost. Today, however, there may he 
(mother opportunity which will not long remain to agree on the 
banning of those new intercontinental ballistic weapons while they 
arc still only in the development stage. We should be falling In our 
responsibilities If wo did not face these facts and give this question 
the priority it deserves.” 

Commander Noble (himself a naval elllcer) wont on to emphasize 
that the long-range submarine was •• another weapon of a particularly 
menacing nature, capable of underwater endurance of up to 15,000 
miles. Further,” he added, ** they can he used as launching plat- 
forms for guided missiles. Hindi submarines are offensive and not 
defensive weapons. Clearly a disarmament programme which banned 
the atomic bomb hut left such offensive weapons uncontrolled would 
give little real security.” Declaring that long-range ballistic missiles 
and long-range submarines were M only two examples of the weapons 
that will have to he covered by a comprehensive disarmament 
plan,” he added : ” It will also he necessary to limit and control 
military aircraft, warships, armoured vehicles, guns of all types, 
jlamotlirovvors, rockets and other weapons. The U.K, suggests, 
therefore, that the Disarmament Huh-eommttteo should embark 
on a study of the problems posed by these weapons.” 

After debate, the Political Committee adopted on Jan. 25 a 
12 -nation resolution" co-sponsored by the live members of the 
U.N. Disarmament Sub-committee (the U.S.A., U.S.S.H., 
Great Britain, France, and Canada) plus Argentina, Brazil, 
Ei Salvador, India, Japan, Norway, and Yugoslavia — by 
77 votes to nil, with no abstentions. The resolution : 

(X) Welcomed *‘ the progress made on certain aspects of the disarma- 
ment problem by the Disarmament Commission and its sub -com- 
mittee since the tenth General Assembly.” 

(2) Requested the Disarmament Hub -committee 44 to reconvene 
at an early date.” 

(3) Recommended that the Disarmament Commission and the 
sub-oommllfcoo should give 44 prompt attention to tho vnrlom 
proposals that have boon submitted to the United Nations . . . and 
continuing consideration to President Eisenhower’s plan for ex- 
changing military blueprints and mutual aerial Inspection and Marsha 
Bulganin’s plan for control posts at strategic centres,” 

[Tho 44 various proposals submitted to the U.N.” included th< 
U.B., Soviet, and Anglo-French resolutions presented during th< 
previous two years ; a joint Oanadian-Norweglan- Japanese proposa 
(made during tho 11th Assembly session) that all nuclear tests should 
he registered with the United Nations ; an Indian proposal for tin 
suspension of nuclear tests and the establishment of an 44 artm 
truce ” ; and a Yugoslav proposal that the U.N. 8ub-committ©< 
should sock an early agreement on carrying out 44 such inltla 
disarmament measures as are now feasible.”! 
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(4) Recommended further that the U.N. Sub -committee should 
present a progress report to tho Disarmament Commision not later 
than Aug. 1, 1057. 

(5) Iiwitod the Disarmament Commission " to consider the 
advisability of recommending that a special session of the General 
Assembly or a general disarmament conference be convened at the 
appropriate time.” 

In view of the unanimous adoption of the 12-nation resolu- 
tion, no vote was taken by the Political Committee on the 
Soviet resolution, nor on the joint request by Canada, Norway, 
and Japan for registration of nuclear tests with the U.N. The 
12-nation resolution was unanimously adopted by the General 
Assembly on Feb. 14, together with another resolution (also 
unanimous) asking the U.N. Sub-committee to reconvene in 
London on March 18. 

London Session of U.N. Sub-committee. 

In conformity with the U.N. resolution, the sub-committee 
of the U.N. Disarmament Commission reconvened in London 
on March 18 and agreed to discuss the various aspects of the 
disarmament problem in the following order : (1) nuclear 
tests ; (2) reduction of conventional armaments ; (8) reduction 
of nuclear armaments ; (4) international control ; (5) missiles 
and rockets *, (0) other matters. 


Nuclear Control Plans. Proposals for the creation of an inter- 
national inspectorate to ensure that fissionable materials were used 
only for peaceful purposes were put forward by Mr. Stassen on 
April 12. The aims of such an organization would be r (1) super- 
vision of further production of such materials ; (2) prevention of 
their use for weapon purposes ; (3) gradual transfer of stocks of 
existing materials to peaceful purposes. Mr. Stassen proposed that 
technical experts of the five countries should meet in September 1957 
to prepare an inspection system and that the inspectorate should 
begin operations on March 1, 1958. 

Commander Noble (U.K.) and M, Jules Moch (France) gave 
general support to these proposals, though pointing ont that they 
did not go as far as the Anglo-French proposals of March 1956, which 
provided for an ultimate ban on nuclear armaments in the last stage. 
M. Zorin, criticized the U.S. proposals on the grounds that they did 
not provide for the elimination of stocks of nuclear weapons or for 
an unconditional ban on their nse. 

Soviet Proposals. - Aerial Inspection Plan. 

New Soviet proposals for partial disarmament were presented 
to the sub-committee by M. Zorin on April 30. Among other 
features, they offered reciprocal aerial inspection differing 
widely from that proposed by the United States, and covering 
a large part of the Eastern U.S.S.R. (mainly Siberia) in exchange 
for an area covering most of the U.S.A. from the Great Lakes 
westward. In Europe, it was proposed that aerial inspection 


The meetings— which continued during 
April and the first fortnight of May — 
were held in secret session, but from time 
to time details were made public of the 
various proposals and counter-proposals 
presented. These included (a) U.S. pro- 
posals for exchanges of information with 
the U.S.S.R. on nuclear tests, for “ first 
stage ” reductions in armed forces, and 
for international inspection to ensure that 
fissionable materials were used for peace- 
ful purposes only : (b) new disarmament 
proposals by the Soviet Union including, 
for the first time, an aerial inspection 
plan ; and ( c ) British proposals ror the 
advance registration and eventual cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests. Summaries are given 
below : 

American. Proposals on Nuclear Control 
and Arms Reductions. 

These were presented on various dates 
by Mr. Harold Stassen, the U.S. repre- 
sentative on the sub-committee, and dealt 
with the following subjects : 

Exchange of Information on Nuclear Tests. 

Mr. Stassen proposed on March 28 that the 
U.S.A. and tho U.S.S.R. should oxchange 
information on all nuclear weapon tests 
carried ont by either country during tho past 
two years. While emphasizing that the U.S.A. 
would be willing “ under appropriate condi- 
tions ” to stop or limit nuclear tests, he 
stressed that conflicting contentions by U.S. T1)0 map 8 } 10W8 
and Soviet experts about tho detection of apoction ; (ii) the 
nuclear explosions must first be settled. 

[Soviet experts had contended that all such tests could bo detected, 
no matter in what part oC the world they wore carried out, but U.S. 
experts had expressed doubt whether this was in fact the case.] 

The “ appropriate conditions ” under which tho U.S.A. would 
limit or suspend nuclear tests wore outlined by Mr. Stassen as 
follows : (i) adequate international inspection ,* (ii) safeguards 

against tho possibility of surprise attack ; (iii) reduction of future 
nuclear arms threats by halting the manufacture of these weapons 
and ensuring that fissionable materials were used only for peaceful 
purposes. After pointing out that the U.S.A. and Britain had a 
policy of minimizing radioactivity resulting from their nuclear tests, 
and asking if the U.S.S.R. had a similar policy, Mr. Stassen proposed 
that the question should be discussed between U.S. and Soviet 
experts. 

[Mr. Stassen's statement reflected the agreement between President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan at Bermuda on the limitation of 
nuclear tests and the precautions to be taken in connexion with such 
tests— -see 15457 A. 1 

Arms Reductions. In a statement on April 8, Mr. Stassen said that 
if agreement could bo reached on an initial cut of 10 per cent in 
conventional armaments, the U.S.A. would be ready to consider a 
“ second stage ” reduction of 15 per cent. He recalled that all five 
countries represented on the Sub -committee had agreed on initial 
manpower reductions to 2,500,000 for the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
and 750,000 for Britain and France, and suggested that these 
reductions should be accompanied by a 10 per cent cut in armaments, 
to be carried out within 12 months under international supervision. 

The Soviet representative (M. Valerian Zorin) described this 
suggestion as an " important step ” and promised to consult his 
Government. No comment was made by the British, French and 
Canadian delegates. 



(i) the areas proposed by the United States for reciprocal aerial in- 
areas proposed by the U.S.S.R. (By permission of The Times) 

should extend over an area which would include England east 
of the Greenwich meridian and up to latitude 54 degrees N., 
France and the Low Countries, Italy, Germany (East and West), 
Central Europe, the greater part of the Balkans down to the 
southern frontier of Albania, Poland, and a small part of the 
Western areas of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet proposals included the following : 

Reduction in Armed Forces. A two -stage reduction in armed 
forces to be carried out as follows : (1) in the first stage, reductions 
to 2,500,000 men each for the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. and China, and to 
750,000 men each for Britain and France ; (2) in the second stage, 
further reductions to maxima of between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 
men each for the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. and China and 650,000 men 
each for Britain and France. 

[On the question of reducing armed forces, the Soviet plan made 
use of an argument not previously advanced — namely, that the 
U.S.S.R.’s need for armed forces was greater than that of the United 
States. It was argued that whereas the Soviet Union had long 
frontiers which were “threatened” by the NATO, SEATO, and 
Baghdad Pact powers, the U.S.A. was separated from Europe and 
Asia by oceans and bordered on the north and south by countries 
(i.e. Canada and Mexico) which presented no threat to her security.! 

Reduction in Armaments. A 15 per cent cut during the first stage 
of troop reductions, accompanied by corresponding reductions in 
military expenditures. Further arms cuts during the second stage. 

Controls and Ground Inspection. The above-mentioned reductions 
would be carried out under “ an appropriate international control ” 
which, during the first stage, would include examination (by a control 
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orf?mi OHlabliHhc<i under the aegis of tlio Security Connell) of informa- 
tion provided by the Staten concerned on measures taken by thorn. 
Ground control and inspection would bo carried out in the following 
manner : 

(l) During the find, stage, reciprocally at largo portH, rail junctions, 
and main motor-roudH ho uh to cheek dangerous concentrations of 
troops. Such punts would bo established in the Western border 
regions of the U.H.S H., the territories of the NATO mid Warsaw 
Pact countries, and the eastern part of the United Staton ; also, 
poHHihly, in other Staton within til© zones Hubjeet to aerial photo- 
graphy. 

(il) During the second stage, control posts would also bo established 
at airfields. [This stage would onlv bo carried out pari passu with 
an agreement for complete prohibition of nuclear weapons. 1 

Nuclear Weapons and Tents. It was proposed that agreements for 
the reduction of conventional and nuclear weapons should be con- 
cluded simultaneously ; that States should renounce such weapons - 
including bombs, rockets, atomic artillery, etc.— with effect from the 
beginning of the first-stage reductions ; and that agreement should 
be reached on the banning of nuclear weapons, the ending of tludr 
production, and the destruction of existing stocks. The discontinua- 
tion of nuclear weapon tests should be given the highest priority and 
achieved without delay. 

Foreign Bases. - Forces In Germany. The proposals repeated the 
earlier Soviet calls for the liquidation of foreign bases within one or 
two years, and for tlio reduction of the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
forces in Germany. 

Aerial Inspection. As regards Europe, it was recalled (i) that the 
TJ.8.8.R. had proposed (on Nov. 17, 11)50) aerial Inspection to a 
depth of 500 miles on either side of the oast -west demarcation line in 
Germany and along the Western frontiers of Czechoslovakia ; (11) 
that the U.S. A. had proposed an area limited in Urn West by longi- 
tude 5 deg. Hi,, in the east by longitude 30 deg. M„ and In tho south 
by latitude 45 dog. N. (see map on page 15521). The Soviet Union 
would accept the latter area with modifications, keeping tho dividing 
line of tho area near the present demarcation line in Germany, 
limiting the sector in the north to the northern limits of Germany, 
and drawing its southern boundary through the extreme south of 
Albania, Accordingly, the U.S.S.K* proposed that aerial inspection 
in Europe should ho carried out in an area “ limited in tho west by 
zero 1 Green wichl meridian, in the east by longitude 25 deg. M., in the 
north by latitude 54 deg. N., and in tho south by latitude 39 dog. 
38 see, N.” 

As regards tho Far East, the tT.H.A. had proposed aerial inspection 
within a sector from longitude 140 deg. W. to longitude 150 deg 1C., 
limited in tho south by latitude 45 dog, R, (Hoc map). Tim Soviet 
Government would expand this area to Include (a) territory of tho 
Soviet Union east of longitude 108 dog, K, ; (ft) territory of the United 
States west of longitude 90 dog. W., thus making the two areas 
approximately equal (Soviet Union, 7,129,000 square 1cm., or about 
2,780,000 square miles ; United States, 7,003,000 square km., or 
about 2,730,000 square miles). 

The Tass Agency issued a statement on the same day 
(April 80) saying that the Soviet Government’s aerial inspection 
proposals were designed to meet the Western Powers half- 
way,” in view of the importance attached to this question by 
the U.S. Government and by President Kisenhowcr. 

As shown on tho map, the respective aerial inspection plans for 
Europe differed in the following respects : (1) The American plan 
would exclude the British Isles, much of Franco, the greater pact of 
Italy, and most of tho Balkans except Human la, but would Include 
Scandinavia, Finland, and a considerable area of tho Western 
U.S.S.H., including Leningrad and tho Baltic republics. (2) Tho 
Soviet plan, on tho other hand, would exclude Henndinuvla, Finland, 
and the Western regions of tho U.S.H.R., apart from a small strip of 
territory adjoining tho Polish frontier, hut would Include practically 
the whole of Franco, south-east England (Including London), north- 
eastern Spain, almost the wholo of Italy, and the Balkan peninsula 
with the exception of Greece, eastern Bulgaria and eastern Humania. 

As regards tho Ear East and the American continent, the U.S. 
plan envisaged aerial Inspection In Alaska, tho Aleutians, and north- 
eastern Siberia, Including part of tho Kamchatkan peninsula. Tho 
Soviet plan included those areas bat broadened them to include 
(a) a largo part of eastern Siberia, Including Sakhalin and tho whole 
of Kamchatka, and extending southward to tho Chinese and Korean 
frontiers ; and (ft) tho Western United States from tho Pacific Coast 
to the Great Lakes. 

No comment was made by the Western delegates on the new 
Soviet proposals, apart from a statement by the French dele- 
gate (M. Moch) that France was prepared to renounce nuclear 
tests if the U.S.S.H., the U.S.A., and Britain also renounced 
the production of nuclear weapons and agreed to a procedure 
for reducing nuclear stocks. 

British Proposals for Registration and Limitation of Nuclear Tests. 

At the sub-committee’s meeting on May 6, Commander 
Noble put forward the following British proposals for the 
registration, limitation, and ultimate cessation of nuclear 
weapon tests : 

Registration. The British, U.S., and Soviet Governments should 
draw up an agreement whereby nuclear tests carried out by tho three 
countries would be registered In advance with the United Nations, as 
proposed in the Oanadian-Norwegian- Japanese draft resolution 
submitted to the General Assembly, Britain would agree to u limited 
International observation M of such tests. 


Limitation. A committee of technical exports should he estab- 
lished (within the fiamowork of the Sub-committee) to consider 
possible methods of limiting nuclear test explosions and to investigate 
** the requirements of effective supervision over un agreement to 
limit such explosions." Tho results of this investigation might ho 
co-ordinated with the work of tint laxly of experts which, us suggested 
by Air. StuHson, should prepare a general system of nuclear control* 

Cessation. Tho cessation of all nuclear test explosions should 
follow the prohibition of tho production of fissile materials for 
weapons purposes, as part of a general disarmament agreement. 

No official comment on the British proposals was made by 
the TT,S., French, or Canadian delegates, but M. Korin, though 
not specifically rejecting them, suggested that they contained 
w nothing of practical value ” which would help toward the 
bantling of nuclear weapon tests. 

Norwegian Memorandum on Registration of Nuclear Tests. 

Details of the proposals for registration of atomic tests, put 
forward jointly by Canada, Japan, and Norway at the l ENT. 
General Assembly, were submitted by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment on April 20 to the Disarmament Sub-oommittee in 
London. The Norwegian memorandum proposed (l) that any 
Government intending to carry out test explosions should 
notify the U.N. Secretary-General at least six months in 
advance, and (2) that all relevant, information should he sent 
to the Secretary-General at huts! three months in advance. 
Specific information to be disclosed should include the number 
of tests planned, the dates and location of each, the limits of 
the danger zone, relevant reports on meteorological and 
oceanographical conditions, estimates of the type and quantity 
of radioactive u fall-out” both inside and outside the danger 
zone, and the geographical area likely to lx* affected* 

(U.N. Information Centre, London - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Soviet Weekly - Le Monde - Aftenposten, Oslo) 
(Frcv. rep. Disarmament Negotiations, 1485, 1 A) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM, — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

The Treasury announced on May 2 that the sterling area’s 

gold and dollar reserves had risen during April by $ 1 1 1 , 000 , 000 , 
after taking into account (a) the return to the ‘reserves of the 
$5104,000,000 of interest on the U.S. and Canadian loans which 
had been paid into special accounts at the end of 1050 but had 
now been paid back under the new debt service arrangements 
with the U.S. A. and Canada (see 15442 A) ; ( 6 ) the receipt 
of $ 2 , 000,000 of U.S. defence aid ; (c) the payment of 
$0,000,000 in gold or dollars to the K.P.U. in respect of the 
March settlement; and (d) the payment of $ 3 , 000,000 to 
creditor countries in the IMML under bilateral agreements. 
As a result, the reserves stood at $2,820,000,000 on April 80* 

It was pointed out In the Dress that, leaving out of account the 
above-mentioned receipts and payments, tho residual balance with 
tho dollar arm and tho rout of tho world outside tho M.IUI. was In 
surplus by $14,000,01)0, reflecting a marked underlying improvement, 
it was also stressed that In spite of further dollar expenditure on oil 
Imports, none of this extra cost had necessitated drawing on tho 
Export-Import Bank credit. The gold and dollar figures did not 
benefit in April from any further Indian drawings from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, whereas In March such drawings had 
amounted to $00,500,000, part of which was transferred to London, 
while in February those drawings bad been $39,000,000, the whole of 
which was passed to the sterling area’s reserves. 

Provisional figures for tho K.P.U. March Battlement showed 
that Britain had a surplus of £1(1,000,000, three-quarters of 
which would be settled in gold or dollars and the remaining 
quarter by a reduction of the U.K.’s debt to tho Union. 

The improvement in Britain’s position vls-fr-vis the K.P.U. 
was reflected in the persistent improvement in the transferable 
sterling rate in Switzerland over the past few weeks, which on 
May 2 reached $2.7705— the highest point since .June 14, 1950, 
and within a fraction of the lower point of the official dollar 
rate. — (Treasury Press Ofilee - Financial Times) ( 1549 $ B.) 

B. RUMANIA. — Attache expelled from Britain. 

The Rumanian Minister in London (M. Oorclrisciu) was 
summoned to the Foreign Office on May 6 and banded an 
aide-mdmoire asking for the recall, within one week of M. Kugcn 
Perianu, an attach^ at the Rumanian Legation. The aide* 
mdmoire said that it had come to the notice of ILM. Govern- 
ment that M. Perianu had “ been putting pressure on persons 
who are of Rumanian origin or who have relatives in Rumania 
in attempts to recruit them as spies,” and that M. Perianu had 
been asked to leave Britain “ in view of these improper 
activities.” A Foreign Office spokesman said that ILM. 
Government “ will not tolerate any interference with refugees 
in the U.K. and have . . . taken immediate steps to deal with 
any instances which are brought to their notice.” (Times) 
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A. FRANCE. — State Visit of Queen Elizabeth DL 

IT.M. Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh paid a 
four-day State visit to France from April 8-11 as the guests 
of President Coty. The first three days were spent in Paris, 
where her Majesty and the Duke stayed at the Elysde (the 
Presidential palace), and the fourth m a visit to Lille and 
Roubaix. Throughout their visit her Majesty and the Duke 
were greeted with the greatest enthusiasm in Paris— the 
crowds being the largest ever assembled to greet a visiting 
Head of Slate— and in the industrial cities of Northern France. 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Orly airport on 
the morning of April 8, whore they woro welcomed by Proaidont Coty, 
M. Mollet and other senior Ministers, and the British and Common- 
wealth Ambassadors. From Orly they drove to the Elys6o Palace, 
entering Paris at tho Porto d’Orl6ans to a salute of 101 guns and 
being escorted to tho Klysde by mounted squadrons of Gat des Rdpub - 
li mines. After a private luncheon, at which tho Quoon presented 
Ih'osidont Coty with tho insignia of Knight Grand Cross of tho Order 
of tho Bath and tho President conferred the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour (which the Queen already holds) on tho Duke of 
Edinburgh, her Majesty and the Duke drove along tlio Champs 
Klys^es to tho Arc do Triompho, whore they laid a wreath on tho 
Tomb of tho French Unknown Warrior. 

After receiving tho heads of tho diplomatic missions in Paris, the 
Quoon and the Duke attended a State banquet at tho Elys6e at which 
her Majesty, speaking In French, replied to an address of welcome 
from President Coty. After referring to tho entente cordialc which 
King Edward VII had helped to croato, and which had since become 
“ an alliance whoso bonds have boon forged in tho fires of two World 
Wars/* tho Quoon continued : 

** Mutual trust botwoon our two countries was fostered and 
developed during tho reigns of my grandfather and my father, until 
it has become to-day tho firmest link holding together two nations of 
the Old World which can still play a rolo in tlio future as inspiring as 
in the past. Our rivalries in earlier times, while they contrast with 
the mutual understanding of to-day, wore only its prelude. Sir 
Winston Churchill, aflor playing his part in tho events of our times, 
has looked back ovor tho oenturios and this simple truth omorgos 
from his History of the Mnglish-S peaking Peoples — that in tho heroio 
ages of tho past tho lives of our groat mon and yours wore inextricably 
bound. Wo find that our greatest families, statesmon, churohmcn, 
woro often born on this side of tho Channel. The names of French 
provinces arc associated with our very first memorios and have 
inspired our poets : proud Brittany, whose seafaring traditions we 
share, valiant Normandy and Anjou, tho nurseries of our kings in 
tho past. 

“ Down the centuries our traditions, our oustoms, have been 
moulded by yours. They In turn have boon influenced by ours. It is 
therefore natural that tho flame of freo Franco should have remained 
bright so long as England stood. It Is natural also that our soldiers, 
end thoso of all the English-speaking peoples, should have made 
common cause with yours During the darkest days our people were 
cheered by tho comradeship and support of French airmen, soldiers, 
and sailors, by their feats of arms, and by the daring exploits of the 
Resistance. I pay tribute to-day to their courage, their faith in 
Franco, and their devotion to our common traditions. Our two 
nations are each the complement of tho other ...” 

After tho State banquet her Majesty and the Duke, accompanied 
by President Coty, drovo to tho Opdra to attend a gala performance 
or a ballot by Serge Lifar. During the interval the Queen and tho 
Duke appeared on tho balcony of tho Op6ra and were enthusiasti- 
ealiy greeted by tho vast crowds — estimated at over 150,000 — 
gathered outside tho building. 

On April 9 tho Quoon and tho Duke drove through the Quartier 
Latin, tho Boulevard St. Germain and tho Boulevard St. Michel to the 
116tel do Villo, whore they attended a reception given by the President 
of tho Paris Municipal Counoil (M. Ruals) and tho civic authorities. 
From tho IT6tol de Villo thoy drove to Versailles where, after 
lunching with 300 guests in tho Ga,16rio dos Glaces, they attended 
the inaugural performance (Rameau's Les Indes Galants) in the newly 
restored Royal Opera House at the Oh&teau do Versailles. [This 
theatre, built by Jacques-Ang© Gabriel in the 18th century for Louis 
XV, fell into disuse and decline during tho 19th and 20th centuries. 
During the past ilvo years it has been completely restored at a cost 
of some 000,000,000 francs (£600,000), and is today one of the most 
beautiful opera houses In the world.] 

After their visit to Versailles her Majesty and the Dulce drove to 
tho Grand Trianon to receive the representatives of the Common- 
wealth countries, returning to the ElysOe after a brief visit to the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce. In the evening more than half a 
million Parisians lined the Seine to watoh a brilliant river pageant 
in which the Queen, the Duke, and President Coty sailed for an hour 
and a quarter in a decorated motor-launch from the Port du Gros 
CaUloa (between the Pont d'Alma and the Pont des Invalides) to 
the lie St. Louis and back, followed by a flotilla of nine vessels which 
included on© for Deputies of the National Assembly and another for 
the members of the Paris Municipal Council. Historical tableux 
vivants, fireworks, massed choirs of children, and dancers in the 
provincial oostumes of Normandy, Brittany, and other regions 
greeted the Queen as she sailed past the quais and bridges on the 
Seine. The day's events concluded with a reception given by the 
Queen at the British Embassy for President Coty, 


On the third day of their visit to Paris (April 10) the Queen drove 
in the morning to the Rue Bayard to lay the foundation-stone of the 
new Scottish Presbyterian Church to be erected in place of that 
damaged in the war ; the ceremony was attended by the Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland, and the Queen was greeted by pipers of 
the Scots Guards, The Royal Scots, and the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. After a visit to Meudon (a south-western suburb of 
Paris) to open a new sports pavilion for the British and Common- 
wealth community m Pans, her Majesty drove to the Chateau de 
La Celle-St. -Cloud to attend a luncheon given by M. Pineau, the 
French Foreign Minister. The Duke of Edinburgh, who had spent 
the morning visiting the French Atomic Energy Centre at Saclay, 
joined the Queen m the afternoon for a visit to the Renault motor 
works at Flms, 25 miles west of Pans, after paying a call on General 
Norstad (Supreme Allied Commander in Europe) at the latter’s 
residence at Marnos-la-Coquette. In the evening her Majesty and 
the Duke attended a banquet and reception given by the French 
Government at the Louvre, m the Salle des Cariatides. 

The Queen, and the Duke ot Edinburgh flew from Le Bourget 
m the morning of April 11 to Lille, where they attended a 
municipal reception at the Hotel de Ville, lunched at the 
Pr6 feature, and visited the annual flower market in the Place 
du General de Gaulle. After driving to Roubaix, where they 
visited the Hotel de Ville and the Prouvost textile factory, 
one of the largest and most modem of its kind in Europe, 
they returned to Lille and boarded a plane for London. 
(Le Monde - Le Figaro - Times) (Prev. rep* State Visit 

to Portugal, 51416 E.) 

B. BRITISH WEST INDIES. — Lord Hailes appointed 
Governor-General of the West Indies. 

It was announced in London on May 10 that the Queen had 
approved the appointment of Lord Hailes (formerly Mr. 
Patrick Buchan-Hcpburn, Minister of Works in Sir Anthony 
Eden’s Government) as the first Governor-General of the 
West Indies — i.e. the new West Indian Federation. 

Lord Hailes (50), educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, served at H.M. Embassy at Constantinople (1925-27) 
and on the London County Council (1929-30) before entering Parlia- 
ment in 1931 as Conservative M.P. for the East Toxteth division 
of Liverpool, a oonstitnoncy he represented for nearly 20 years. 
From 1950 onwards ho sat for Beckenham until his recent elevation 
to the peerage at the time Mr. Macmillan formed his Government 
(see 15313 A). Ho was Conservative Chief Whip from 1948, Govern- 
ment Chief Whip from 1951-55, and Minister of Works from 1955 
until January 1957, with Cabinet rank. 

On his elevation to the peerage Mr. Buchan-Hepburn. took the 
titlo of Baron Hailos, of Prcstonkirk in the County of East Lothian — 
thereby reviving a titlo which had been dormant since the 16th 
century, when it was forfeited to the Crown. The title of Hailes — 
taken from an ancient castle of that name, now in ruins — was granted 
to the Hepburn family in 1343, Patrick Hepburn of Hailos (an ancestor 
of the present Lord , Hailes) being created tho first Baron Hailes In 
1455. The sooond Lord Hailes became Earl of Bothwell in 1455 and 
the fourth Earl, James Hepburn, was the husband of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

“ The West Indies ” is the name given to the new Federation 
comprising the colonies of Antigua, Barbados, Dominica, 
Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Christopher-Nevis and 
Anguilla, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trinidad and Tobago. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

C. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Roman Catholic Church. - 
New Archbishop of Liverpool. 

It was announced on May 7 by the Apostolic Delegation to 
Great Britain that the Pope had appointed Dr. J. C. Heenan, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Leeds, to the Archdiocesan See of 
Liverpool in succession to Dr. William Godfrey, consequent 
upon the latter’s appointment as Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster in place of the late Cardinal Hinsley. Dr. 
Heenan, Bishop of Leeds since 1951, was bom at Ilford 
(Essex) in 1905 and ordained in 1930. He is well known as 
broadcaster, lecturer and author, and has been Superior of the 
Catholic Missionary Society. — (The Universe) (15259 A.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Lifting of Restrictions on 
Travel to Middle East Countries. 

Restrictions on the travel of U.S. citizens to Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan and Syria, imposed in November last during the Suez 
crisis, were lifted on April 1 by the State Department. American 
officials who had been evacuated from the Middle East at the 
time were authorized to return to their posts in those countries. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15201 A.) 

E. NATIONALIST CHINA. — Formosan Elections. 

Elections on April 21 for the Formosan Provincial Assembly 
resulted in President Chiang Kai-shek*s Kuomintang party 
winning 46 of the 66 seats, the party having entered 55 candi- 
dates. The Kuomintang also won four out of five mayoral 
elections in the leading cities, including Taipeh, the capital. 

(New York Tupes) 
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A. CANADA - UNITED STATES. — Suicide of 
Canadian Ambassador in Cairo following Allegations of 
“ Communist Associations ” by U.S. Senate Sub- 
Committee. - Allegations rejected by Canadian Govern- 
ment. - Denunciation of Sub-committee’s Methods by 
Canadian Political Leaders. - Canadian Protests to U.S. A. 
- Request for Assurances on Use of Security Information. 

The Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, Mr. E. II. Norman (48), 
jumped to Ins death from the root of an apartment building in 
Cairo on April 4. 1 [is suicide was believed to have been caused 
by depression arising from the revival of allegations by the. U.S. 
Senate Internal Security Sub-committee that he was a Com- 
munist, A note found in his pocket after his death, addressed 
to his friend, Hr. Carl Kng (the Swedish Minister in Cairo), ran : 
“ I have no option. X must kill myself, for 1 live without hope.” 

Mgorton Herbert Norman was bom in Japan, where Ills parents 
were missionaries. He studied at the Universities of Toronto, Cam- 
bridge, and Harvard, and in 1939 joined the Canadian Foreign 
Service as language officer at the Canadian Legation in Tokio. 
Interned in Japan at the outbroak of war, he was released in July 
1942 and thereafter worked in Ottawa, Manila, and Washington. 
After the Japanese surrender he returned t.o Tokio in 194(1 as head 
of the Canadian liaison mission From 1950-53 he was acting chief 
of the Canadian delegation to the United Nations ; in the latter year 
was appointed High Commissioner to New Zealand ; and in August 
1956 became Ambassador in Cairo. A Japanese scholar and an 
export on Asian affairs, he was the author of three authoritative 
works on Japan. 

Allegations that Mr. Norman was a Communist were first 
made by the U.S. Senate Internal Security Sub-committee in 
1951. As a result, the Canadian authorities subjected Mr. 
Norman to an exhaustive security check which completely 
cleared him of the charges made by the sub-committee. The 
allegations were renewed, however* at a hearing of the sub- 
committee on March 12, 1957. Although Mr. J. K. Emmerson 
(Counsellor at the U.S. Embassy in Beirut) testified at this 
hearing that he bad known Mr. Norman since 1940 and had no 
reason to believe that he was a Communist, Mr. Robert Morris 
(the sub-committee’s counsel) said that the sub-committee 
had “ quite a few” security reports to the effect tlml Mr. 
Norman was, m fact, a Communist. 

The renewal of these allegations against Mr, Norman was 
strongly resented by the Canadian Government. 

In a statement to tho Dominion House of Commons on March 15, 
Mr, Xyster Pearson (Canadian Minister for External Affairs) spoko 
scathingly of tho activities of tho U.R. Senate Bub -committee, and 
described its references to Mr. Norman as “ slanders and insinuations 
which will bo treated with the oonlompt they deserve.” Mr. Pearson 
complained particularly that “ Senator Jonnor [a member of the 
mib -committee 1 and his counsel, Mr. Morris, whose methods of 
investigation wo already know about and Cor which wc have very 
little respect, gave this record of an executive session to the U.H. 
press before passing it on to the Canadian Government, although it 
made serious allegations against a senior Canadian diplomatic 
representative.” Mr. Pearson emphasized that the Canadian Govern- 
ment had had the fullest confidence in Mr. Norman and that ** tho 
strongest possible protest ” would bo made to Washington. 

On March 10 the U.S, Slate Department issued a statement 
publicly repudiating the allegations made by the Senate 
Sub-eoinmittee and declared that “ the allegations which have 
been made regarding Mr. Norman ... do not represent opinions 
of the U.S. Government.” The statement added that the 
United States “ maintains the friendliest relations with 
Canada and has every confidence in the Canadian Government’s 
judgment in the selection of its official representatives,” 

The Canadian Government’s formal protest was delivered 
in Washington on March 1 8. 

After protesting against ** tho action taken by an official body of 
the legislative branch of the U.S. Government in making and pub- 
lishing allegations about a Canadian official,” tho Note declared : 
“ This procedure Is both surprising and disturbing because it was 
don© without the U.S. Government consulting or oven informing tho 
Canadian Government and without taking account of relevant 
publio statements made earlier by the Canadian Government.” 
After recalling that Mr, Norman's loyalty had been confirmed by 
earlier investigations, the Not© concluded : “ Tho repetition of such 
irresponsible allegations ... is the kind of action which is inconsistent 
with tho long-standing and friendly co -operation characterizing 
relations between our two countries.” 

Despite the U.S. Administration’s disavowal, the Senate 
Internal Security Sub-committee reiterated its charges against 
Mr. Norman on March 28, when it made public testimony by 
the sub-committee’s counsel (Mr. Morris) that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation had given the State Department 
information confirming the allegations made in 1951 that 
Mr. Norman had Communist associations. 


Canadian and U.S. Reactions to Mr. Norman** Suicide, 

The news of Mr. Norman's suicide aroused widespread 
auger and indignation m Canada, leaders of all the political 
parlies strongly denouncing the methods of the U.S. Senate 
Sub-eommiUee and the unfounded nature of the allegations 
made against Mr. Norman. 

Mr. Lester Pearson said on April 4 in the Canadian Houhc of 
(femnnoiiH, that Mr. Norman had been deprcHHod by ” the resurrection 
by one or two persons in Washington of certain old charges affecting 
hiH loyalty which won' disposed of years ago.” He added : 

** The reason for these renewed attacks may be obscure but the 
taoticH used degrade those who adopted them. Tho combined effect 
of overwork, overstrain, and the finding of renewed persecution on a 
sensitive mind and a not very robust body produced a nervous 
collapse, tho tragic result of which has brought to me personally both 
shook and grief and a sense of great loss. For 18 years Mr. Herbert 
Norman served his country with loyalty, devotion, and ability. 
During that time all his actions served only to confirm and strengthen my 
faith in him and my admiration for him. I luring recent critical months 
in tho Middle Fast he has been working or rather over-working 
- under groat pressure at Cairo, at time's right round t he clock.” 

Mr. Dlcfcobakcr, leader of the Progressive Conservative Opposi- 
tion, said that Mr. Norman’s death seemed 94 to be attributable to 
the witch-hunting proclivities of certain Congressional Inquisitors 
in Washington, who, lacking local targets, felt impelled to malign 
and condemn Canadian public servants as well. Desirable as it is to 
preserve our freedom against Communism, this is but further evi- 
dence that trial by suspicion and conviction by innuendo have 
terrible results on the lives of those subjected to It.” 

Mr. Macdonald, a prominent member of the C.C.F. (Canadian 
Labour Party) declared that ** there is little doubt that the Insinu- 
ations against this respected Canadian diplomat played a role in the 
tragedy. All who know him personally , . , recognize bow completely 
malicious those suggestions were. ” 

Spokesmen of the Progressive Conservative, C.C.F. , and 
Social Credit parties expressed their full agreement with the 
Canadian Government's attitude. 

The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, sent a personal 
message of condolence to Mr. Pearson on receipt of the news 
of Mr. Norman’s death, while on April 11 President Eisenhower 
expressed his regrets to the Canadian Ambassador. 

On behalf of the Senate sub-committee, however, Senators 
Eastland and Jenner (chairman and former chairman respec- 
tively) issued a statement on April 4 which said : 

** We would not he living up to our obligations of presenting a 
record to tho U.S. Senate if we deleted references to foreign nationals 
in connexion with these investigations of Communism in the United 
States. Tf foreign nationals enter the U.S. A. and Join Communist 
units here and participate with American Communists in the sub- 
version of our Institutions, those facts should bo known to the 
Senate . . . tTho above] is the practice of the sub -committee, and we 
shall continue this practice because it is our duty to do so.” 

Canadian Request for Assurances on Use of Security Information. 

Mr. Lester Pearson told the Canadian House of Commons on 
April XO that the Canadian Government had asked the U.S. 
Government to give an assurance that any security information 
received from Canada concerning Canadian citizens would not 
he passed to any bodies outside the control of the Executive 
Branch, except with the express consent of the Canadian 
Government In each ease. Otherwise Canada “ must reserve 
the right in future not to supply security information concerning 
Canadian citizens to any U.S. Government Agency.*' 

f Under a long-standing arrangement, the Royal Canadian Mutinied 
Police and the American F.1U. exchange security information, the 
JUJ.M.Xh maintaining an agent In Washington and the F.B.l. one in 
Ottawa. The loss of Canadian information could have a serious effect 
on U.H. internal security, as the U.O.M.P. helps to prevent subversive 
elements from penetrating into the United Htatcs from Canada. 1 

Mr. Pearson also announced that he had received a reply to 
the Canadian Note of March 18 from the U.S* Acting Secretary 
of State, Mr. Fierier. After offering his condolences on the 
death of Mr. Norman, Mr. Harter said : 

“ X wish to assure yon [Mr. Pearson) that any derogatory informa- 
tion developed during hearings of the sub -committee was introduced 
into the record by the sub -committee on its own responsibility. As 
you are aware, under our system of government the Executive 
Branch has no jurisdiction over view® or opinions expressed by 
members or committees of the U.S. Congress ...” 

An interim reply to the Canadian request of April XO was 
made on April 19 by Mr. Robert Murphy (U.S. Deputy Under- 
secretary of State) who gave an assurance that the Canadian 
Government's views were receiving “the serious attention” 
of the State Department. Mr. Murphy added : “ The Depart- 
ment is bringing to the attention of the appropriate executive 
agencies your Government’s position in the exchange of 
information, which, as stated in your Note, has assisted 
substantially in maintaining the security of our two countries,” 
(Canadian Department of External Affairs, Ottawa - Montreal 
Star - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
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A. KASHMIR. — - Security Council Resolution for 
Hr. Jarring to consult Indian and Pakistani Governments. 
- Indian Criticisms of Resolution. - Denial of Pakistani 
Allegations of Indian Troop Movements. - Statements by 
Mr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Nehru. - Hr. Jarring’s Mission 
to India and Pakistan. - Report to Security Council. 

A resolution calling on Hr. Jarring, the Swedish repre- 
sentative on the U.N. Security Council and its president for 
February, to examine, with the Governments of India and 
Pakistan proposals for the settlement of the Kashmir dispute 
was submitted to the Council on Feb. 15 on behalf of the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.A., Australia, and Cuba, four of the 
live countries which had sponsored the earlier resolution 
presented on Jan. 24. 

The preamble to the resolution stressed the importance of 
earlier resolutions calling for a plebiscite under U.N. auspices, 
and, in particular, of their emphasis on demilitarization ; 
expressed concern at u the lack of progress in settling the 
dispute ” ; and stated that Pakistan’s proposal for a U.N. 
Force in Kashmir would “ deserve consideration.” The 
resolution proper, as previously stated (sec 15881 A), asked 
Hr. Jarring to examine proposals “ likely to contribute to the 
achievement of demilitarization in Kashmir or to the estab- 
lishment of oilier conditions for progress ” with the two 
Governments, bearing in mind “ the proposal for the use of a 
temporary U.N. force,” and to report to the Security Council 
by April 1 5. 

Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.), who submitted tho resolution, stressed 
that Britain's only concern was to achieve a solution acceptable to 
both sides. Neither side denied that a solution was urgent and both 
agreed that tho next stop must bo demilitarization, since no subse- 
quent stop was possible until this was achieved. What had held up 
progress over the years hurt boon (1) India’s contention that tho 
“ Assad Kashmir ” forces would be a throat to tho security of tho 
State, and (2) Pakistan's contention that if 21,000 Indian and State 
forces were allowed to remain on the Indian side of the cease -fire 
line, as against only 0,000 “ Azad Kashmir " forces, tho security of 
u Azad Kashmir " would be in serious Jeopardy. The root cause of 
the breakdown on both Hides had been fear of tho dangers which 
might arJHG from the forces on tho other side, and for this reason 
Britain thought that tlio idea of a small, temporary U.N. force was 
worthy of further examination with the two Governments. 

Tho representatives of Australia, the U.B.A., Cuba, the Philippines, 
and Nationalist China also spoke In support of the resolution. 

Ilr. Jarring said that his Government was " fully prepared to 
accept the idea behind tho draft resolution," but If it proved 
impossible to solve tho problem in this manner Sweden might wish 
i,o revert to the suggestion of having the legal background of the 
question clarified by reference to tho International Court of Justice 
for an advisory opinion. 

Mr. Krishna Menon (India) assured Hr. Jarring that ho would bo 
welcome at any time, but that “ tho question of the funotional 
character of such operations ns you propose to undertake would be 
another matter which wo should have to discuss in substance." 
HU* Piorwm Dixon, he continued,, had laid stross on wluit was called 
demilitarization, but this must bo interpreted in tho connotation 
which it had acquired over years of negotiation. " Demilitarization " 
was a word which had arisen as one of tho methods for creating the 
conditions laid down in tho first part of tho agreement of Aug. 13, 
1948 (see 9051 A). 

Mr. Monon went on to say that in tho area of Kashmir “ adminis- 
tered by the legitimate Government " there were units of the Indian 
Army and about 0,000 men of the Kashmir militia, which was a 
State force intended for internal security purposes, and that the 
total strength of India's military position in Kashmir was far below 
what it had boon at tho time of the cease-fire. On the other side of 
the cease -fire line there wore somo 45 battalions of ** Azad. Kashmir " 
forces, officered by tho Pakistani Army, as compared with some 35 
battalions at tho time of the cease-fire. In addition the Pakistani 
Army, which was “ out of all proportion to its strength at the tune of 
partition ” and consisted of over 200,000 men equipped by Britain 
and tho U.S.A., was stationed within a very short distance of the 
Indian frontier. After accusing Pakistan of having violated the 
cease-fire clauses of the U.N.O.I.P. resolutions by introducing 
military personnel and material Into Kashmir, Mr. Menon reiterated 
that India’s basic position was that Pakistan had originally com- 
mitted aggression and that it was the task of the Soounty Council to 
address itself to this position. 

Rejecting tho proposal for a U.N. foroo, Mr. Monon said that such 
a force was not necessary to achieve demilitarization. All that was 
necessary was for Pakistan to withdraw and give international 
guarantees that her forcos would not move out of their present 
positions. “ The Indian Government will in no circumstances permit 
foreign troops on its soil," Mr. Menon declared. “ That is the 
categorical statement which I am asked to make to the Council. 

Mr. Firoz Khan Noon (Foreign Minister of Pakistan), replying to 
Mr. Menon on Feb. 18, said that India had recently ordered 65 long- 
range Canberra bombers and 300 tanks from Britain, and alleged 
that they were intended for aggression against Pakistan. Pakistan s 
armed forces were one-third the size of India's and India’s expen- 


diture on defence, which constituted 40 per cent of its Government 
revenue, was four times as large as Pakistan’s. India, he alleged, 
had. six divisions, four independent brigades, and an armoured 
brigade on the border of West Pakistan, and more troops were said 
to bo moving in that direction He denied that the “ Azad Kashmir " 
forces had been increased 

Continuing, Mr. Noon said that he agreed with India that the 
UN.C I.P. resolutions were the only international agreements 
existing or this question. What now faced the Council was the 
implementation of tho agreement to hold a plebiscite. It was an 
“ untenable argument " to contend, as India did, that the plebiscite 
had to await demilitarization and, since demilitarization had not 
boon achieved, that the agreement for a plebiscite had fallen through 
A settlement had to bo achieved step by step. Pakistan had tried 
evory moans available under the U N. Charter, the Security Council, 
and other methods proposed by U.N. bodies to reach a settlement, 
but Kashmir was still not demilitarized. 

The Government of Pakistan, he announced, would accept the 
resolution and give Hr. Jarring all possible co-operation. On the 
proposal for a U.N. force, ho said that its object was not to disarm 
or disband tho forcos m Kashmir — which was a task for the U N. 
representative or a Plebiscite Administrator, as the case might be — 
but simply to create confidence m the minds of the two sides so as 
to enable them to carry out thoir agreement without the fear that 
tho other side would invade if they withdrew. As India had already 
agreed to demilitarization, she would bo retracting her own agreement 
if she refused entry to a, U.N. force. Presuming India’s agreement, 
Pakistan would allow a U.N. force to pass through her territory 
and take up positions on the cease-fire line, but might not be willing 
to do so if India did not also agree. He therefore hoped that Hr. 
Jarring would bo able to obtain India’s agreement. 

The Soviet delegate, M. Sobolev, submitted on Feb. 18 three 
amendments to the draft resolution eliminating the references 
to a plebiscite, to the introduction of a U.N. force, and to the 
time-limit of April 15, Dr. Urrutia (Colombia) also submitted 
three amendments which (1) replaced the preamble by the 
words : “ The Security Council, recalling its previous resolu- 
tions and the letter addressed to the president of the 
U.N.C.I.P. on Dec. 23, 1948 ...” (bv Mr. Nehru) ; (2) re- 
quested Hr. Jarring to “ examine with India and Pakistan 
proposals which in his opinion are likely to contribute to the 
achievement of . . . the U.N.C.I.P. resolutions of Aug. 13, 
1948, and Jan. 5, 1949, or to the establishment of other condi- 
tions for progress toward a settlement of the problem, bearing 
in mind statements of the representatives of the Governments 
of India and Pakistan, proposals for the use of a temporary 
U.N. force if accepted by the parties, or the possibility of 
referring the problem to the International Court ” ; and 
(3) asked Hr. Jarring to report to the Security Council, if 
possible, “not later than April 35.” 

M. Sobolev maintained that there was no point m referring to the 
holding of a plebiscite which was rejected by one of the parties. 
Furthermore, the U.N. Charter did not provide for the use of armed 
forco for any other purpose than to repel aggression and to restore 
international peace, and therofore did not envisage “ the use of U.N. 
forces for the purpose of forcibly holding a plebiscite in Kashmir." 
If tho purpose of the resolution was to entrust Hr. Jarring with a 
mission to consider the possibility of settling existing differences, it 
oould encounter no objection, but there was no need to tie his hands 
with proposals which could lead to objections from one side. 

Dr. Urrutia maintained tha,t Hr. Jarring could not be asked to 
seek a juridical solution and obtain conciliation at the same time 
“ Either we must define tho juridical status of Kashmir, which 
means turning to the International Court," he declared, “ or we follow 
tho resolution of the U N.C.I P., according to which we would not 
examine the legal status of Kashmir but would attempt to obtain 
an agreement to hold a plebiscite, on the condition that all pre- 
requisites were fulfilled before the status of the territory was decided 
by a plebiscite." The resolution should also mention Mr. Nehru’s 
letter of Dec 23, 1948, to the president of the U.N.C.I.P., which 
specified that India’s agreement to a plebiscite was conditional on 
the withdrawal of the Pakistani forces from " Azad Kashmir," as 
this was “ the only legal basis " on which the Council could demand 
a plebiscite. 

Mr. Menon alleged on Feb. 20, in reply to Mr. Noon, that “ feverish 
war preparations " were going on m Pakistan and that “ Azad 
Kashmir " had been turned mto a base for attack on India. He 
alleged also that General Ayub Khan (C.-in-C. of the Pakistani Army ) 
had recently referred to exercises envisaging the use of tactical 
atomic weapons to cross riverine obstacles ; this, said Mr. Menon, 
could only refer to India, as the only rivers in the sub-continent were 
on the Indian side of Pakistan. Denying Mr. Noon’s allegations of 
Indian troop movements, he said that India had done nothing m the 
way of concentrating troops, “ even though we acknowledge the 
danger we are fa cing ," and pointed out that negotiations for the 
bombers which India was buying from Britain had begun H years 
ago. Mr. Menon again criticized the reference to a U N. force in the 
resolution, and declared that in India’s view the entry of such a 
force even into that part of Kashmir " now under enemy occupation " 
would violate the U.N. Charter, and that any State whose soldiers 
were part of that force would “ individually violate our sovereignty.” 
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The Soviel amendments were rejected on Feb. 20 by two 
votes (Cuba and the Philippines) to one, with eight abstentions. 
Voting on the Colombian amendments was one vote in favour 
and none against, with 10 abstentions. The resolution itself 
was carried by nine votes to one (the Soviet Union), with 
Sweden abstaining, and was thus vetoed by the U.S.S.R.— the 
llrst occasion on which the Soviet veto had been used against a 
resolution on Kashmir. 

A new resolution, which made no reference to a plebiscite or 
a U.N. force, was then introduced by the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.A. and Australia. After a preamble recalling earlier 
resolutions, and specifically that of Jan. 24, the resolution 
proposed that the Security Council should (X) request Hr. 
Jarring to u examine with India and Pakistan any proposals 
which, in his opinion, arc likely to contribute towards the 
settlement of the dispute, having regard to the previous 
resolutions of the Security Council and of the U.N.C.I.P, ; to 
visit the. sub-continent for this purpose ; and to report to the 
Security Council not later than April 15, 1057 ; (2) invite 
India and Pakistan to co-operate with Hr. Jarring m the 
performance of these functions ; and (3) request the Secretary- 
General and the U.N. representative for India and Pakistan 
“ to render such assistance as he [Ilr. Jarring] may request.” 

Mr. Mcnon said before the veto that India would take the 
resolution Into consideration as soon as a now Government was 
formed after the forthcoming general elections, pointing out that 
this would ho in tho lattor half of March at the oarliost. lie expressed 
regret at the 44 unnecessary and provocative pinpointing ” of tho 
resolution of Jan. 24, and emphasized that tho first atop toward any 
solution must bo tho ending of Pakistan’s 44 war of hatred ” against 
India. 44 India cannot afford to disregard tho internal and oxtornal 
security of her land,” he wont on. 44 Under that heading must ho 
taken into account tho enormous amount of war material that lias 
come to Pakistan through CT.B, military aid, and which Includes tho 
possibility, either at present or in tho future, of tho use of atomic 
tactical weapons.” He also drew tho Oounoil’H attention to tho 
44 Assad Kashmir ” Government's statement of Fob, 6 that its forces 
were 35,000 strong and could oasily ho increased to over 80,000 (see 
15381 A). 

Mr. Noon stated that the Hole purpose of IiIh request for tho intro- 
duction of a U.N, force was to facilitate tho withdrawal of Pakistani 
troops so that demilitarization could take place, and that It was never 
Intended to be utilized In tho holding of a plebiscite. The introduc- 
tion of such a force, he added, would 44 amount merely to an augmen- 
tation of tho TF.N. observers in Kashmir.” 

M. Sobolev announced that ho would not oppose the resolution, 
as tho idea of Hr. Jarring’s mission was acceptable and the wording 
appeared preferable to that of tho earlier resolution, Its reference to 
previous decisions which were not acceptable to tho Indian Govern- 
ment, however, could impair tho chances of success of Hr. Jarring’s 
mission. 

The U.K.-U.S.-Australian resolution was adopted on Feb. 21 
by 10 votes to nil, the Soviet Union abstaining. After the 
vote Hr. Jarring told the Council that he would accept the 
mission on the understanding that the parties had declared 
themselves willing to co-operate with him in performing his 
functions. 

Ur. Guimar 3 arcing, well known as an Orientalist before entering 
the Swedish diplomatic service, travelled widely in Central Asia in 
tho 1930’s and spent some time hi Kashmir. Ho served as Swedish 
Minister to India from 1018-51, and aH Minister to Persia, Pakistan 
and Iraq from 1051-52, 

Indian Reactions to Security Council Resolution. 

In an interview on Feb. 10, Mr. Nehru strongly criticized 
the resolution introduced in the Security Council on the 
previous day, on the grounds that it ignored basic issues and 
opened the door to “ entirely misconceived ” proposals. 

44 Tho proposal to send a U.N. foroo to any part of Kashmir Is 
against international law and the U.N. Charter, unless India accepts 
it,” Mr. Nehru declared. 44 It was made clear that in no circumstances 
will we accept any foreign force on our territory.” The U.N.O.I.P. 
had admitted all along that there had been aggression, that Pakistan 
must withdraw hor forces, and that India had an obligation to defend 
Kashmir, yet 14 tho way this is now put is to equate India with 
Pakistan., and indeed to indicate that India is at fault. . , Tho question 
of a plebiscite, when it was first raised, was made conditional, and 
the first condition was Pakistan’s withdrawal of all her forces from 
Kashmir. Even that first and essential condition has not been ful- 
filled, and Pakistan’s aggression is still continuing.” 

For nine years, Mr. Nehru added, the Soeurity Council had failed, 
to consider 44 the major and basic issues, that is, Pakistan’s aggression 
and Kashmir's accession to India.” In order to arrive at a peaceful 
settlement India had discussed many proposals whioh had failed to 
produce any result, and now India was told that 44 those intermediate 
proposals and discussions were commitments by us and we need 
not go back to the real oauses of tho dispute.” India opposed the 
latest resolution, Mr. Nehru declared, because it 44 opens the door to 
encourage certain proposals and suggestions which are, according to 
us, wholly wrong — and this is done without considering the basic 
issues.” 


Mr. Nehru met Mr. Malcolm MacDonald (the British High 
Commissioner in Delhi) on Feb. 11), prior to the latter’s tem- 
porary return to London for consultations with the U.K. 
Government, and also saw Mr. Hunker, the new U.tt. Ambass- 
sador. At the same time the Secretary-General of the Indian 
Foreign Ministry, Mr. Pillai, and the Commonwealth Secretary, 
Mr. Desai, summoned the heads of foreign diplomatic missions 
m Delhi to hear India’s objections to the Security Council 
resolution. The principal points stressed were reported to be 
the impropriety of the suggestion for the despatch of a U.N. 
force to Kashmir, and India’s resentment at the. British Govern- 
ment’s attitude, which was attributed to a desire for “ revenge ” 
for India’s attitude during the Suez crisis. 

The attitude of tho Western Powers was unanimously condemned 
in the Indian press. The Times of India said on Fob. 20 that the 
Security Council's proceedings had iutensldod Indian fooling against 
Britain to 44 a pitch possibly never reached before,” while the 
Hindustan Times gave warning that unless the present British 
Government was replaced by a Labour Government, India might 
be forced to dissociate herself from the Commonwealth. The latter 
paper also stated on Feb. U) that India's relations with the United 
States had 44 touched a new low.” 

Pakistani Allegations of Indian Troop Movements. 

hi a broadcast on Feb. 10 Mr. Subrawardy repeated the 
allegations, made in the Security Oounc.il by Mr. Noon, that 
Indian troops had been concentrated on the Pakistani border, 
and declared that Pakistan expected SKATO support against, 
India. 

Under tho terms of the Baghdad and HICATO pacts, Mr. Htihrn* 
wardy said, 44 our allies, some of whom are very powerful, are hound 
to come to our assistance in c<ise of aggression, and I have no doubt 
they will do so.” lie considered It unlikely that India would attack 
Pakistan, and ruled out the possibility that the alleged troop con- 
centrations wore meant for defensive purposes 44 unless India is 
suffering from a senso of frustration and defeat, which has clouded 
her sense of proportion.” Tho only other possible reason was that 
they were meant to serve political purposes, 44 Whatever may he 
tho reason for these movements,” he went on, 44 tho action of Indio, 
may have dangerous consequences. Ho many troops moving along 
the border, digging trenches, taking up st, rage tie positions, may 
provoke border incidents which may become serious. 1 have issued 
instructions to our Army and our people not to be provoked in any 
circumstances. (Hashes on the border will suit India and may even 
be engineered by her in an attempt to prevent the U.N, from eon 
HUloring the matter coolly and calmly. Wo have, therefore, to he all 
tho more' careful that wo do not got excited and do not fall Into tho 
trap laid for us.” 

The Pakistani delegation at the U.N, had previously issued 
a statement on Feb. 13 alleging that Indian forces had been 
strengthened on the Punjab - West Pakistan border. This 
statement was described as M completely without foundation ” 
by the Indian delegation, which emphasized that there had 
been no increase in the number of troops either on the border 
or in the Punjab as a whole, 

[Tho Prime Minister of Now Zealand* Mr. Holland, said on Fob. ID 
that New Zealand had never regarded herself as bound under the 
BWATO Pact to take military action against a fellow-member of the 
Oommonwoalth, and had made her position quite clear to Paldsl.au 
before tho treaty was signed. 1 

Foreign Affairs Debate in Pakistan Assembly. 

Opening a foreign affairs debate in the Pakistani National 
Assembly on Feb. 22, Mr. Subrawardy declared that Pakistan 
had joined the SKATO and Baghdad Pacts in order to obtain 
U.S. military aid for defensive purposes against India, and 
claimed that this policy had “ paid dividends ” during the 
Security Council’s debate. 

Defending Pakistan’s participation In these pacts, Mr. Subrawardy 
alleged that India had twice massed troops on Pakistan’s frontiers, 
In March 1950 and July 1051. He continued *. 44 Our resources are 
limited. Wo therefore found it necessary to request our friends, the 
United States, for military assistance, and an agreement was drawn 
up. Under this agreement wo have received a certain amount of 
military aid whioh has enabled us to bo strong enough to meet 
aggression from any quarter. This aid would not have come In tho 
measure In which it has come unless we had contributed to the peace 
and soeurity of tho Middle East. It was therefore necessary for us io 
take advantage of the agreement between Turkey and Iraq and Join 
tho Baghdad Pact.” 

Mr. Subrawardy denied that Pakistan had any aggressive Inten- 
tions against India, but added that 44 situations can develop in which 
a country may think it necessary to give up its life at one sweep 
rather then bo throttled inch by inch.” He added : 44 Our foreign 
policy has paid dividends to this extent, that our friends have stood 
by us and those opposed to ns have been exposed. Wo now know who 
are our friends and who are not,” Contending that tho Indian Govern- 
ment’s 44 elosod mind ” on the Kashmir question had rendered a 
solution through consultations impossible, he delared that 44 It is 
clear that any attempt on our part to have mutual oonsultationB to 
arrive at a solution is doomed to failure, and I am not prepared for a 
single moment to give the slightest heed to this method,” 
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Mr, Amjad AH (Finance Minister) expressed the opinion that Hr. 
Jarring's mission would fail because of India’s “ intransigent atti- 
tude,” and said that i£ this occurred Pakistan would take the matter 
to the U.N. (5 oneral Assembly. The Government's foreign policy 
was strongly criticized, however, by Mr. Daultana (Moslem League), 
who maintained tlia-t Pakistan's membership of the Baghdad Pact 
had alienated other Moslem States ; by Mr. Iftikharuddin (Azad 
Pakistan party), who declared that Pakistan was “ more isolated 
than any other Afro-Asian country in the world ” ; and by other 
Opposition memhors. 

Mr. Suhrawardy, in reply to the debate, referred to Pakistan’s 
relations with the U.8. A. and declared that " we have given her 
our wholehearted support, so wo expect her to he wholeheartedly 
with us ... ” As a result of her support of the Baghdad Pact, 
Pakistan was also supported on the Kashmir issue by Turkey, Iraq, 
and Persia. Referring to a recent statement by Mr. Nehru that 
Pakistan was threatening to use atomic weapons against India, 
Mr. Suhrawardy wont on ; “ Wo have no atomic weapons. More 
than that, I have declared in this House that we shall not use such 
weapons as wo have coming from American sources agamst India, 
and I have said that wo propose to abide by the undertaking that wo 
have givou to our friends and alhcs, tho U.S.A., that those weapons 
will not be used in aggressive war ... 1 do not want to create omnity 
and hatred between peoples because wo are contesting tho Kashmir 
case in the International forum. Rut we must stool our hearts and our 
determination. Not all the pots of honey will deflect me from tho 
path which wo have taken- namely, that we are not going to loavo 
Kashmir . . . Our approach to the U.N. iu tho matter of Kashmir 
is our very last throw of the dice. Wo cannot continue to live under 
these conditions.” 

A vote of confidence in the Government’s foreign policy was 
passed on Feb. 25 by 40 votes to 2, with 1C Moslem League 
and United Front members abstaining, 

Mr, Nehru’s Statement to Indian Parliament. 

During a debate in the Lok Sabha on March 25, Mr. Nehru 
made a statement on the Kashmir question reiterating India’s 
position and accusing Pakistan of having u annexed ” the 
Pakistani-held areas of Kashmir State, lie continued *. 

“ It lias boon surprising that little reference has boon made to 
this annexation of nearly half tho area of Kashmir, while a groat deal 
of discussion is taking place about what is called tho annexation of 
Kashmir by India. There has been no annexation by us. Tho vory 
word itself is wrong and improper. There was accession in October 
1947. Nothing has happened since thon to lesson that factor and 
nothing was necessary to add to it.” 

After asserting that adherence to the ” two-nation theory ” bad 
made Pakistan ** rootless,” Mr. Nehru continued : “ If I may 

with all humility say so to tho people and loaders of Pakistan, their 
major diflleultios have been caused by uprooting themselves from 
their own past . . . and trying to dovolop something in their area on 
tho basis of the two-nation theory. Tho result is that they cannot 
get a grip and have to rely moro and more on external forces, on 
external aid, because they think in terms of transplanting religion to 
nationalism and to HLatohood. That is a medieval conception . . . Tho 
conception of equating Htatohood with religion is so out of plaoo that 
no amount of repetition can mako it real. It is unreal ; It becomes 
still more unreal when It is sought to bo applied to Kashmir ; and it 
becomes fantastic when our friends in some countries of the West 
talk about it. We see in tho Kashmir issue a basic confliot between 
the modern age and medievalism . . . 

“ By virtue of tho accession of Kashmir to India, it is cl oar that 
in every sense, legal and constitutional, the whole Stato should form 
part of the Union of India. In our desire to come to some peaceful 
arrangement, we may in tho course of these nine years have discussed 
various suggestions, proposals, etc. But those discussions did not 
load to any result, and there thoy ended— although sometimes tho 
fact that wo had put forward, in the course of discussion some Idea, 
or proposal, or thought, is hold out to us as a kind of commitment ...” 

Turning to the question of atomic weapons for Pakistan, Mr. 
Nehru denied that either he or Mr. Krishna Menon had said that 
Pakistan possessed such weapons. He had, however, quoted a 
statement by the Pakistani O.-in-C., who had said that the use of 
tactical atomic weapons had been envisaged in Pakistani military 
exercises carried out last December. On the strength of that state- 
ment ho (Mr. Nehru) had said that those exercises had been carried 
out as a stage of preparation for the use of atomic weapons. Since 
then tho U.S. Government had denied that they had given any 
atomic weapons to Pakistan and, Mr. Nehru added, “ naturally 
we accept that denial.” He added, howover : “ The fact remains 
that these preparations and exercises are matters of some concern 
to us, more especially when all this is tied up with large-scale military 
aid which comes from the U.S.A. to Pakistan ... It was and is my 
conviction that It could have been far easier for Pakistan and India 
to solve their problems, difficult as they were after partition, if 
outside countries had not interfered so much ...” 

Mr, Nehru also said in the course of his speeoh that despite the 
“ painful shooks ” which India had experienced recently, especially 
over Kashmir, it was desirable to remain in the Commonwealth " in 
tho present context.” He added, however, that India’s membership 
of tho Commonwealth was one of the matters which were open to 
review " from time to time In the light of changing conditions.” 


Hr. Jarring’s Mission to Pakistan and India. - Report 
to Security Council. - Failure to reconcile Xndo-Pakistani 
Differences on Kashmir. 

After visiting Stockholm for consultations with his Govern- 
ment, Hr. Jarring arrived in Karachi on March 14, where lie 
had discussions with Mr. Suhrawardy, Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, 
and Pakistani officials from March 15-20. He then went to 
Delhi for talks with Mr. Nehru, Mr. Krishna Menon, and Indian 
officials from March 24-28 ; had further talks in Karachi from 
April 2-5 ; paid a second visit to Delhi from April 6-9 ; and 
before leaving the sub-continent had another conversation on 
April ID with the Pakistani Ministers. 

After returning to New York, Hr. Jarrmg completed his 
report to the Security Council, which was published on April 30. 
In his report Hr. Jarring expressed his inability to make 44 any 
concrete proposals ” likely to contribute to a settlement of the 
Kashmir question. The principal sections of the report are 
given below : 

After explaining that, m accordance with the first operative part 
of tho Security Coniicil’s resolution, his conversations had been held 
exclusively with representatives of the Governments of India and 
Pakistan [i.e. not with the “ Azad Kashmir ” or Kashmir State 
governments], Mr. Jarring continued : ” The co-operation of tho 
two Governments envisaged in the second opeiative part of tho 
Council’s resolution has been complete in all respects. Our conversa- 
tions took place in an atmosphere of complete frankness and 
cordiality . . . 

44 During the last debate in the Security Council the representative 
of Pakistan stated that his country recognized 'no international 
obligations with regard to the Stato of Jammu and Kashmir except 
those she had voluntarily accepted ... in the resolutions of the 
U.N. Commission for India and Pakistan dated Aug. 13, 1948 and 
Jan. 5, 1949.’ Tho representative of India declared that these two 
UNCI3? resolutions were the only onos which hound his Government. 
In view of those declarations, I felt it was appropriate to explore 
what was impeding the full implementation of those resolutions. My 
efforts woro thoroforo directed toward finding a solution for tho 
problems that had arisen in connexion with those two resolutions. 

” The resolution of Jan. 5, 1949, envisages the holding of a free 
and impartial plebiscite to docido on the question of accession of 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan. On exploring this question, I was 
aware of tho grave problems that might arise in connexion with and 
as a result of a plebiscite. I therefore felt it incumbent on me to 
devise ways and means by which these difficulties could be met or at 
least be substantially mitigated. Consequently, I mad© a number of 
suggestions to this end to both Governments, which, however, for 
dilToront reasons, did not prove to bo mutually acceptable. 

44 During our conversations the Government of India laid particular 
emphasis on tho fact that, in their view, two factors stood m the way 
of implementing tho two UNCIP resolutions. Tho first of theso was 
that Part I of the Resolution of Aug. 13, 1948, ancl in particular 
sootions 33 and 33, had in their view not been implemented by- 
Pakistan. For that reason it was, in tlicir submission, premature to 
discuss the implementation of Parts II and III of that resolution, or 
of the resolution of Jan. 5, 1949. 

44 The second of these impedimenta, which concerned rather Part 
II of tho first resolution, was that the Government of India, whioh 
had brought the oaso before tho Security Council on Jan. 1, 1948, 
felt aggrieved that the Council had so far not expressed itself on the 
question of what in their view was aggression committed by Pakistan 
on India. In their view it was incumbent on the Council to express 
itself on this question, and equally incumbent on Pakistan * to 
vacate aggression/ It was argued that, prior to fulfilment of these 
requirements on the part of the Security Counoil and of Pakistan, 
India’s commitments under the Resolution could not reach an 
oporative stage. 

“ I explained to the Government of India that the Security Council 
had properly taken cognizance of their original complaint, and that 
it was not for me to express myself on the question whether its 
resolutions on the matter had been adequate or not. I pomted out 
that, regardless of the merits of the present position taken by their 
Government, it could not be overlooked that they had accepted two 
UNCIP resolutions. 

” The Pakistani Government, on their part, maintained that Part I 
of the first resolution had been implemented by them m good faith 
and in full, and that the time had come to proceed to the implementa- 
tion of Part II. 

“ Under the circumstances I decided that it might be appropriate 
to approach the first question — implementation of Part I of the first 
UNCIP resolution — as I had been given to understand that this was 
the primary impediment to tho implementation of the resolutions. 
It was my impression that . . . substantial weight was given by the 
Government of India to the absence of ‘ an atmosphere favourable to 
promotion of further negotiations ’ as envisaged in Section 333 of that 
part of the first resolution. Another point whioh was repeatedly 
stressed by the Government of India was that the military status quo 
envisaged in Part B of the same section did not obtain, in their view, 
owing to the policy pursued by the Government of Pakistan. 

” In order to break the deadlock concerning Part One, I enquired of 
the two Governments if they would he prepared to submit to arbitra- 
tion the question of whether Part I had been implemented or not. 
In substance my question to the two Governments did not envisage 
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simple arbitration ; but the arbitrator or arbitrators would also 
have been empowered, should they ha ve found that the implementa- 
tions had been incomplete, to indicate to the parties which measures 
should be taken to arrive at full implementation. It was also en- 
visaged that in the latter ease, and after a {riven time-limit, the 
arbitrator or arbitrators would determine whether given indications 
had been followed and implementation had taken place. 

“ Being aware of the earlier negative attitude of the Government 
of India on the question of arbitration with relation to the Kashmir 
problem as a whole, 1 made it a point to explain to them that I was 
not suggesting any tiling of that nature and that what I was proposing, 
whilo termed arbitration, would in all likelihood bo more in the nature 
of determination, of certain facts which in tlioir view wore incontro- 
vertible. In addition, the procedure suggested might load to improve- 
ment in Indo-Paldstani relations in general— a development which 1 
assumed could not be unwelcome to eithor of the countries. 

“ Whilo the Pakistani Government, after certain hesitations, 
agreed with my suggestion in principle, the Government of India 
did not feel that arbitration as outlined by mo would be appropriate. 
They explained that whilo they wore not opposed to the principle 
of arbitration as a method of conciliation, and had indeod agreed to 
this procedure to arrive at a solution of certain other problems 
outstanding between tlioir country and Pakistan, they felt that the 
issues in dispute were not suitable for arbitration because such 
procedure would be inconsistent with the sovereignty of Kashmir 
and the rights and obligations of the Union of India in respect of this 
territory. Thoy were furthermore apprehensive that arbitration 
even on isolated parts of the resolutions might bo interpreted as 
indicating that Pakistan had locus standi In the question. 

4 * In dealing with the problem under discussion as extensively 
as I have during the period just ended, I could not fail to take note 
of the concern expressed iri connexion with changing political, 
economic and strategic factors surrounding the whole of the Kashmir 
question, together with the changing pattern of power relations In 
Western and Southern Asia. The Council will furthermore bo aware 
of the fact that implementation of international agreements of an 
ad hoc character which has not been achieved fairly speedily may 
become progressively more dillleult because the situation with which 
thoy were intended to cope has tended to change. 

“ Whilo I feel unable to report to the Council any concrete proposals 
which, in my opinion, at this time are likely to contribute toward a, 
settlement of the dispute . . . my examination of tlio situation as it 
obtains at present would indicate that-, despite the present deadlock, 
both parties arc still desirous of finding a solution to the problem. 
Jn this connexion the Council may wish to take note of tho exp res 
aions of sincere willingness to eo -operate with tho United Nations In 
tho finding of a peaceful solution which 1 received from both 
Governments." 

Hr. Jarring’s report was received with satisfaction in India, 
where particular emphasis was placed by the Press on his 
reference to the “ changing political, economic,, and strategic, 
factors surrounding the whole of the Kashmir question, 
together with the changing pattern of power relations in 
Western and Southern Asia.” This phrase was interpreted to 
mean that Ur. Jarring had been impressed by India’s conten- 
tion that Pakistan’s membership of the Baghdad and SKATO 
pacts had affected the solution of the Kashmir question, and 
that he had also taken into account tlic situation in Kashmir 
on both sides of the cease-fire line, especially the considerable 
political and economic progress made in Indian Kashmir. 
Moreover, Hr. Jarring’s observation that “ on exploring this 
question of a plebiscite I was aware of the grave problems that 
might arise in connexion with and as a result of the plebiscite ” 
was interpreted as an appreciation of the communal passions 
that would be aroused in the sub-continent by a plebiscite, 
irrespective of its result. 

In Karachi, Mr. Firoz Khan Noon issued the following 
statement ou Hr. Jarring’s mission : 

4 * When tho .Security Council asked Hr, .Jarring to undertake this 
work ... X was sure that they had plaood an Impossible task on his 
shoulders, knowing full well that Mr. Nehru would never accept any 
solution which meant granting self-determination to tho people of 
Kashmir in accordance with the .Security Council Resolution : 
because Mr. Nehru knows, just as tho whole world knows, that ho Is 
in unlawful and foroible possession of Kashmir, depriving the people 
of that unfortunate State of their freedom. They arc living under tho 
shadow of his bayonets, Mr. Nehru has introduced tho worst kind or 
imperialism and colonialism. It is now for the United Notions to 
consider how they arc to deal with a gentleman who is defying the 
united opinion of the civilized world. Pakistan will never rest until 
the people of Kashmir are free." 

Pakistani Protest to Security Council against Inclusion of Kashmir in 
Northern Zone Council. 

Following the first meeting of the Northern Zone Council in 
Delhi (sec 15510 F), the Pakistani Government sent a letter to 
Hie Security Council protesting against the incorporation of 
Kashmir into the zonal arrangements. After describing this 
as 44 a new move on the part of the Government of India . . . 
towards determining unilaterally the future shape and afiilia- 
tion of Kashmir,” the letter said that the Pakistani Govern- 
ment “ takes a grave view of the situation that will develop 


as a result of tine present action of the Government of Lului, 
particularly in view of its timing, which aims at frustrating 
the objectives of the Jarring mission and thus (‘renting further 
difficulties m the way of a peaceful settlement of the dispute.” 
It added that Pakistan “ reserves the right to seek further 
action by the Security Council in regard to this matter.” 
(Indian and Pakistani High (’ommissioncr’s Oilices, London - 
U.N. Information Cent.ro, London - The Hindu, Madras - The 
Statesman, Calcutta - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times) (Prev. rep, 15381 A.) 

A. ISRAEL. — Arrival of U.S. Tanker at Eilat. - 
Opening of Eilat-Bcershcba Oil Pipeline. - Saudi Arabian 
Threats against Israeli Shipping in Gulf of Akaba. 
- Saudi Memoranda to United Nations. 

The U.S. tanker Kent l Hite, carrying a cargo of 10,700 tons 
of crude oil from the Persian Gulf, arrived on April 0 at the 
Israeli port of Eilat (Elalh), at the head of the Gulf of Akaha. 
On April 14 the pumping of the. oil began through a newly 
completed pipeline from Eilat to Beersheba. 

The oil shipment was the first major cargo to reach Eilat 
since the creation of the State of Israel. The Egyptian 
batteries at Sharm-ckSheikh, which had dominated the Straits 
of Tiran (the entrance to the Gulf of Akaha) since the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1948, were destroyed by Israeli forces during the 
Sinai campaign and the area was subsequently taken over by 
the U.N. Emergency Force. As a result, the Kern t Jills had an 
uneventful passage up the Gulf to Eilat.. 

The Kent Hills was one of three 1 T.S. tankers on charter to 
Delek (the Israeli State oil organization) and was routed to 
Eilat on Israeli initiative. The U.S. State Department was 
not, however, informed until April 5 that the ship would he 
entering the Gulf of Akaha. Nevertheless, the fact that the first 
large foreign ship to reach Eilat was of American registry was 
widely regarded in Israel as at least a partial fulfilment of the 
U.S. promise (made in Mr. Dulles’s atde-m^mom of Feb. 11) 
“ to exercise the right of free and innocent passage ” in the 
Gulf of Akaha. 

The 8-lnoh pipeline from Kllut to Uoomhoba on which work had 
begun as an emergency measure in November, 1050, after the block- 
ing of the Suez Canal Is expected to cost about $7,000,000. It has 
a length of 150 miles and when in full operation will carry about 
two-thirds (800,000 toiiH) of Israel’s total annual oil consumption. 
To noli love this goal, however, about 40 to 50 tankers of medium 
tonnage would have to call at Wilat annually, 

For the time being the oil arriving at Beersheba will he 
carried to the Haifa refinery in rail tankers, but work is 
proceeding on a XO-ineh pipeline from Beersheba to Ashdod 
(near Askalon), on the Mediterranean, which is expected to be 
ready by tho end of the summer. When if is In operation, oil 
will be carried from Ashdod to Haifa in small tankers. 

Saudi Arabian Memoranda on Gulf of Akaba. 

In two memoranda published on April 1 1 and 12 respectively, 
the Saudi Arabian Government announced that if would take 
all measures to prevent Israeli ships from using the Gulf of 
Akaba. 

The first memorandum, which had been circulated to other Govern- 
ments on March hi, claimed that tho Islands of Time end Hanafir at 
tho month of the Gulf were Saudi territory and that the Straits of 
Tiran were Saudi territorial waters. The Gulf could therefore la no 
way bo considered an open waterway, and the Saudi Government 
would do all In Its power to ensure that Its traditional use ns a pilgrim 
route was not endangered. 

Tho second memorandum, delivered to the U.N, Secretary-General 
on April Vi, said that any attempt to turn tho Gulf of Akaba Into an 
international waterway would 44 constitute an encroachment of the 
sovereignty of Saudi Arabia and a throat to Its territorial integrity.” 
Tho Note allogod that 44 Israeli planes and ships some four months 
ago attacked positions Inside Saudi Arabia,” and added : 44 This 
proves that Israel intends to force a right of passage through the 
Gulf, threatening tho security of the area.” In support of its conten- 
tion, tho Saudi Government oitod Paragraph 3 of Article 10 of tho 
1888 Treaty of Constantinople on tho status of tho Suez Canal. This 
paragraph, It was claimed, ** specified that tho stipulations contained 
In that treaty do not apply to the Aral) States lying on the Rod Sea 
and tho Gulf of Akaba.” The Note added that the records of tho 
negotiations loading to tho 1888 Treaty “ clearly reveal that the 
Gulf of Akaba and its straits were intended to be excluded from the 
proposed freedom of international navigation In tho Suez Canal.” 

A further Saudi memorandum was sent to the U.N. Secretary- 
General on May 8 formally protesting against 44 recent Israeli 
naval and air activity ” in the Gulf of Akaba. Israeli air and 
naval units, it was alleged, had engaged in manoeuvres in 
Saudi territorial waters, and their activity was described as 
“ a provocation to a member-State of the United Nations.” 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - U.N. Information Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15441 A 5 15353 A.) 
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A. RHODESIA AND NYAS ALAND FEDERATION. 
— Sir Roy Welensky’s London Talks on Constitutional 
Advancement. - Agreement on Federal Reponsibility for 
External Affairs. - Non-interference by Britain in Federal 
Legislation. - Constitutional Review in i960. 

Sir Roy Welensky, the Prime Minister of tlie Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and Mr. J. M. Grecniield, the Federal 
Minister of Law, visited London from April 12-17 for talks with 
Lord Home (Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations) 
and Mr. Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Secretary) on certain aspects 
of the Constitution of the Federation. Sir Roy Welensky was 
also received in audience by H.M. the Queen. 

Following the Rhodesian Ministers’ return to Salisbury, a 
joint statement was issued on April 26 by the U.K. and the 
Rhodesian Federal Governments announcing inter alia (1) tliat 
the Federation would be entrusted with greater responsibility 
for its external affairs ; (2) that the Prime Minister of the 
Federation would m future have direct access to the Sovereign ; 
(8) that the U.K. Government would not m future initiate any 
legislation to amend or repeal any Federal law or deal with any 
matter on winch the Federal Government was competent to 
legislate, except at the Federal Government’s specific request ; 
(4) that both Governments were opposed to any proposal cither 
for the amalgamation of the Federation’s component territories 
into a unitary State or for the secession of any territories from 
it ; and (5) that a review of the Federal Constitution would 
take place at a conference to be convened in 11)60. 

The principal points of the joint statement are given below : 

Introduction. “ They [the Rhodesian and U.K. Ministers 1 reviewed 
the progress made by the Federation sineo it was established in 1953. 
They agreed that this progress had Justified the hopes of its founders 
and providod a sound basis for further development of the policy 
of partnership between races which the Federation is pursuing.” 

External Affairs. “ The Federal Constitution provides that matters 
of External Affairs may, from time to time, be entrusted to the 
Federation. The Federal Prime Minister represented that the time 
had come for tho Federation to assume more responsibility in this 
sphere, particularly in tho Held of relations with other countries and 
the appointment of representatives of the Federation in such conn tries. 
Tho U.K. Government have agrood to entrust responsibility for 
external affairs to the Federal Government to the fullest extent 
possible, consistent with the responsibility which IT.M. Government 
must continue to have in international law so long as the Federation 
is not a separate international entity.” 

Direct Access to the Sovereign. “ In recognition of tho constitu- 
tional position of the Federation, II. M. the Queen has been pleased to 
approve that in future tho Prime Minister of the Federation should 
have direct access to the Sovereign on Federal matters affecting the 
Sovereign personally, on the award of Honours for services to tho 
Federation, arid on a number of ceremonial matters.” 

Administrative Arrangements in the United Kingdom. “ There was 
disouHHion of a proposal by tho Federal Prime Minister that a separate 
department of tho U.K. Government, responsible to the Secretaries 
of State for Commonwealth Relations and tho Colonies jointly, should 
handle relations with tho Fodoral Government and with all three 
Territorial Governments. U.K. Ministers explained that this was 
part of the general question of tho responsibility of different Ministers 
for relations with tho various parts of the constantly evolving 
Commonwealth. The whole question would have to be examined, 
and in this examination Sir Roy Welonslcy’s suggestion would be 
borne in mind.” 

Legislation. ” Tho Federal Government having represented that 
tho Federal Legislature should have the power to legislato with 
extra-territorial effect, tho U.K. Government have agreed that 
legislation for this purpose will be introduced at Westminster at a 
convenient opportunity. 

“ Tho Federal Prime Minister drew attention to doubts which had 
arisen In regard to the purpose and effect of Article 29 (7) of the 
Federal Constitution and to the subject of legislation in the U.K. for 
the Federation. U.K. Ministers made it clear that the U.K. Govern- 
ment recognize the existence of a convention applicable to the 
present stage of the constitutional evolution of the Federation, 
whereby the U.K. Government in praotioe does not initiate any 
legislation to amend or repeal any Federal Act or to deal with any 
matter included within the competence of the Federal Legislature, 
except at the request of the Fedoral Government.” 

Public Services in. the Federation. “ The U.K. Ministers said that 
in principle It was accepted that all Civil Services in the Federation, 
whether Federal or Territorial, would eventually be locally based 
and look for their future to the Federal area. Accordingly, steps 
would be taken to work towards this objective and, in particular, the 
question of Interchangeability of officers would be examined in 
consultation with the four Governments of the Federation.” 

Proposals for Enlargement of Federal Assembly and for Federal 
Franchise, “ The Federal Prime Minister informed U.K. Ministers of 
the position reached in his discussions with the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia and the Governors of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland in regard to the enlargement of the Federal Assembly and 
to the Federal franchise. U.K. Ministers accepted in principle 


proposals^ for the enlargement of the Federal Assembly. The Federal 
Prime Minister stated that he would not he able to inform H.M. 
Government of the Federal Government's definite proposals for the 
franchise, or to present a Bill on this subject to the Federal Legislature, 
until further discussions had been held m Salisbury. Meanwhile, 
however, he could assure U.K. Mmisters that a Franchise Bill would be 
introduced and would ensure that British -protected persons otherwise 
qualified would not be required to change their status in order to be 
eligible for the Federal franchise, and that the qualifications for that 
franchise would permit of a reasonable number of such persons 
acquiring the franchise U.K. Ministers took note with satisfaction 
of these assurances.” 

Review of the Constitution. “ The Federal Constitution piovides 
for a. review not less than seven nor more than nine years from tbe 
date when it came into force (October, 1953). In thiB connexion the 
two Governments have agreed on the declaration annexed : 

Joint Declaration on Review of Federal Constitution. 

1. H.M. Government m the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of tho Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland have already 
made it clear and take this opportunity of reaffirming that they are 
opposed to any proposal either for the amalgamation into a unitary 
state of tho Territories now composing the Federation, or for the 
secession of any of those Territories from the Federation. 

2. “ Article 99 of the Federal Constitution provides that not less 
than seven nor more than nine years from the date of the coming into 
force of the Constitution there shall he convened a conference consis- 
ting of delegations from the Federation, from each of the three 
Territories, and from the United Kingdom, chosen by their respective 
Governments, for the purpose of reviewing that Constitution. The 
Constitution oamo into force in 1953, and it is agreed that the con- 
ference shall he convened in 1960. 

3. “ The purpose of this conference is to review the Constitution 
in the light of the experience gained since the inception of Federation 
and in addition to agree on the constitutional advances which may 
be made. In this latter context the conference will consider a 
programme for the attainment of such a status as would enable the 
Federation to become eligible for full membership of the Common- 
wealth.” 

Sir Roy Welensky, in a supplementary statement, explained 
that in conformity with its increased responsibility for external 
affairs the Federal Government would now have the right to : 

(1) Conduct all relations and to exchange representatives with 
Commonwealth countries without consultation with the U.K. 
Government : 

(2) Conduct all negotiations and agreements with foreign countries, 
subject to tho need to safeguard the U K Government's international 
responsibilities ; 

(3) Appoint representatives to the diplomatic staffs of H.M. 
embassies ; 

(4) Appoint its own diplomatic agents, who would have full diplo- 
matic status and would be in charge of Federal missions in any 
foreign oountry prepared to accept them, and to receive such agents 
from other countries ; 

(5) On its own authority to acquire membership of international 
organizations for which it was eligible. 

“ It will be seen,” Sir Roy added, “ that the entrustments now 
made are considerable, and give the Federation the fullest practicable 
independence in external affairs.” 

Speaking at a press conference on April 17 before leaving 
London, Sir Roy made it clear that he had not come to the 
U.K. to demand independence for the Federation forthwith, 
but added : “ I do not want you to assume that we are not 
determined to attain independent status within the Common- 
wealth. We are — but I believe the time to settle that is in 
1960, when the Constitution comes up for review.” 

On the Federal franchise Sir Roy said that he hoped soon to 
produce a system which would go a long way towards a solution of 
the problem. “One thing is certain,” he said. “The dogma of ‘one 
man one vote' cannot apply in our part of Africa in the foreseeable 
future, and any pretence that it could is only mischievous and 
dangerous. Those who speculate on this premise do harm,” 

Sir Roy added that there had also been discussions on defence. 

“ We want to play our part in imperial defence,” he said, “ and I 
should like to be certain that the part we are playing is the best we 
are capable of.” 

In another press statement in Salisbury on April 27 Sir Roy 
Welensky said that the convention agreed with the U.K. 
Government [see section “ Legislation ” above] would rule out 
the risk that a future Labour Government in Britain might try 
to interfere with subjects at present within the competence of 
the Federation. 

Sir Roy declared : “ As a result of recent utterances by spokesmen 
of the British Labour Party, the fear has grown here that if returned 
to power the Labour Party would endeavour to inflict some of their 
half-baked ideas on us by legislative act. The convention rules this 
out. If any British Government in the future began ignoring under- 
takings and agreements, we are in a very similar position to do the 
same/' 
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Hir Roy Wolonslcy added that tho British Government would not 
have ooiiKidorod granting tho Federation any advanced status in tho 
future if tho Federal Government had not agreed to extend the 
franchise to British -protected persons. Tills concession would 
strengthen the Federal Government's hands in arguing in I960 for 
the granting of independence within the Commonwealth. 

The constitutional discussions between the Federal Prime 
Minister, the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, referred to in 
the announcement, had taken place on Dec. 18-14, 1950. It 
was stated afterwards that the mam subjects discussed had 
been certain proposals on franchise, citizenship, and the 
enlargement of the Federal Assembly, presented by the 
Federal Government ; that the proposals in the form presented 
had met with certain objections of principle ; that agreement 
had been reached, however, on the desirability of enlarging the 
Federal Assembly ; and that unanimous proposals had been 
formulated to achieve this. —(Federal Information Department, 
Salisbury - Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15324 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal Production Statistics. 
- N.C.B. Appointments. - Ending of "Bonus Shift” 
System. - Miners’ Wage Increases. 

The following table shows the average weekly rates of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output and 
absenteeism, in the first quarter of 1957 : 

Saleable Plus Total Inland Overseas 

Mined Coal Open- Pro- Con- Shipments 

Produced cast cluction sumption & Bunkors 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

January . . 3,385,540 175,720 3,501,200 4,G4G,200 1G2,G00 

February 4,496,750 230,025 4,732,775 4,747,250 121,250 

March .. 4,416,975 241,100 4,658,075 4,521,500 105,250 

1st Quarter 4,099,755 217,015 4,317,370 4,038,317 149,700 

No, of shifts Output per Por- 
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January 

706,210 

286,280 

4.41 

3.337 

1.200 

10.08 

February 

709,900 

286,225 

4.92 

3.425 

1.271 

12.03 

March 

711,100 

286,725 

4.93 

3.410 

1.203 

13.05 

1st Quarter 709,080 

286,410 

4.75 

3.399 

1.24 7 

13.92 


Ollier recent developments m connexion with the coalmining 
industry arc summarized below ; 

Ending of u Bonus Shift" System. The National Coal Board 
announced on April 16 that, subject to coal output remaining satis- 
factory to the end of May, it had agreed to tho ending of tho “ bonus 
shift ” system (introduced in 1947) whereby minors wore paid for six 
shifts weekly so long as they worked for the full live, any man 
voluntarily missing a shift losing his bonus. The system would bo 
replaced by a now arrangement undor which minors would bo paid 
ono-and-a-hfth times the present rate per shi ft irrespective of absence 
for any shift, unless duo to strihos. 

N.C.B. Appointments. Tho appointment aa full-time members of 
tho N.C.B. of Mr. If. W. llombry, deputy chairman of the Board's 
Northern Bivision, and of Mr. II. B, Collins, Director-General of 
Reconstruction at N.C.B. headquarters, was announced on Jan. 21 
and Feb. 16 respectively. On March 13 it was announced that Mr. 
W, V. Sheppard, goneral manager of the No. 1 (Chesterfield) Area 
of tho Board’s Bast Midlands Division, would succeed Mr. Collins 
as Director-General of Reconstruction at headquarters. 

Lord Mills, tho Minister of Power, on Fob. 8 appointed Mr. James 
Crawford, goneral president of tho National Union of Boot and Shoo 
Operatives, as industrial relations mombor of tho N.C.B, In place of 
Mr. W. 11. Bales (see 15349 A). Mr. Crawford was already a part-time 
member of tho Board 

New Opencast Site. The N.C.B. announced on Jan, 29 that it had 
placed a contract, valued at about £13,250,000, for tho development 
of a now opencast cool site near Morpeth (Northumberland), expected 
to produce about 6,250,000 tons of coal over tho next 10 years. 

It was announced on May 2 that, after lengthy negotiations, 
the National Coal Board and the National Union of Mineworkers 
had reached agreement on wage increases for about 880,000 
day-wage miners. The settlement will be submitted to the 
union’s national delegate conference, and, if approved, will 
come into effect retroactively from the first full pay week in 
March. The increases ranged from Is. 7d. a shift (equivalent to 
9s. 6d. weekly for a six-day week) for men on minimum rates to 
Is* lOd. a shift for craftsmen and enginemen, and raised basic 
rates for day-wage men to £8 10s. weekly (surface workers) 
and £0 10s. weekly (underground workers). Juvenile workers 
obtained from 5s. Od. to 8s. a week more according to age. 

The N.U.M*’s original claim (approved by its executive 
committee on Jan. 10) was for an increase of 8s. 3d. a shift for 
day-wage men, equivalent to about 19s. 6d. in a full week and 
estimated to cost about £15,000,000 in a full year. The present 
increases (involving an all-round increase for day-wage men of 
over five per cent) will cost the industry about £10,000,000 
a year. — (Ministry of Fuel and Power - Times) (15349 A.) 


B. CHILE. — New Cabinet Crisis. - Government 
reorganized by President Ibanez. 

All the members of the Chilean Cabinet resigned on April 22 
at the request of President Carlos Ilmfiez, who appointed a 
new Cabinet on the following day composed of personal 
friends, technicians, and officers of the armed forces. Only 
one political party— -the pro-Govcrmnenl Agrarian Labour 
party — was represented in the new administration, the members 
of which were as follows : 

Interior -Sr. Jorge Aravona Carrasco ; Foreign A Hairs and 
Mines— Sr. Osvaldo Bain to -Mario ; Education* -Roar- Admiral 

Manuel Quintana; Economy -General Horaoio Arm; Finance 
Hr. Eduardo Urzua; Justice— Hr. Arturo Zuniga; Defence - 
General Adrian Barrientos; Public Works General Eduardo 
Yanoz ; Agriculture— Hr. Mario Astorga ; hands mid Colonization- * 
Sr. Oscar Pinochet ; Labour -Sr. Raul Barrios; Health I)r. 
Mufloz Urrutla. Five of the P2 Ministries changed hands, Including 
those of tho Interior, Defence, Agriculture, and Economy. The new 
Minister of the Interior held the portfolio of Agriculture in tho 
previous Cabinet. 

The Cabinet crisis— the 18th since President Ibnftez assumed 
ofiicc in 1952- —was precipitated by the resignation of four 
Ministers (all from the Agrarian Labour party) following the 
arrest of four lawyers who were defending the ini crests of the 
Horizonte printing works, which had been wrecked by unidenti- 
fied elements during the recent rioting in Santiago. 

The arrest of the four lawyers, though defended by Government 
circles on the ground that they were allegedly Communists, had been 
strongly criticized by tho political parties, and also in the law courts 
and tlio Press. As a result of these protests. President Ibattoz (who 
hud boon absent from the capital at the time) revoked the detention 
orders and granted Immediate freedom to the four lawyers, who had 
meanwhile been exiled to remote parts of tho country. Tho then 
Minister of tho Interior (Hr, Roberto Infante), who had signed tho 
order for their arrest, stated that ho done so without having been 
informed that they were investigating the wrecking of the Horizonte 
promises, and accused the Undor-Hoorotary of the Interior (Hr, 
Carlos Ferrer) of having withheld this information. Hotter Infante 
and Bettor Ferrer subsequently tendered their resignations to 
President Ibattoz. 

The Horizonte concern printed the Chilean Communist 
organ El High and other newspapers, and the four lawyers 
concerned had been investigating the circumstances in winch 
the printing works were wrecked. — (Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15500 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Bernard Shaw’s Will. - 
“ Alphabet Trusts ” held invalid* 

Mr, Justice Ilarman ruled in the Chancery Division on 
Feb, 20 that provisions in George Bernard Shaw’s will for the 
establishment of a trust to promote the replacement of the 
English alphabet by a new phonetic alphabet were invalid. 
The will had been disputed by two of tho residuary legatees, 
the British Museum and the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 

Mr. Shaw’s will, which was drawn up shortly before his death on 
Nov. 2, 1950, left tho residue of his estate to finance research into how 
much time, labour, and money could bo saved by tho introduction of 
tin alphabet containing at least 40 letters, which would allow tho 
language to bo written without Indicating single sounds by groups of 
letters, Tho will also directed that Shaw’s Jndrodtm and the Mon 
should be published in a page-by-page version, with the proposed 
alphabet on ono side and tho present alphabet on the other, as a 
means of propaganda for tho adoption of the former. After 21 years 
the residuary ostato was to devolve on the British Museum, the National 
Gallery of Ireland, and the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, In equal 
shares. Mr. Justice Harman ruled that tho proposed “ alphabet 
trusts ’’ woro not for purposes which the law regarded as charitable, 
hut wore rather analogous to trusts for political purposes and were 
therefore Invalid. 

It was announced on Feb. 20 Lhat Mr. I. J. Pitman, M.P., 
and the Shaw Society intended to launch a fund to cover the 
costs of an appeal against the judgment ; or, if this were not 
possible, to finance Shaw’s project privately. Mr, Pitman (the 
Conservative Member for Bath) is an advocate of spelling 
reform (see 9942 D) and was a personal friend of Bernard 
Shaw. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Bernard Shaw, 1:2507 C j 1x861 B.) 

D. AUSTRIA. — Adherence to European Multilateral 
Exchange Arbitrage Scheme. 

Austria joined the scheme for multilateral arbitrage between 
the principal European exchange markets as from Jan. 2. The 
members of the scheme, which was first introduced in 1958, are 
Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, Western Germany, Italy 
(which joined in August 1955), the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland.— (Wiener Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep, X3278 A j 12943 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trebling of Nuclear 
Power Programme. - Exchanges of Information with 
U.S.A. - Annual Report of Atomic Energy Authority, 
- National Research Institute for Nuclear Science. 

Plans for the trebling of the nuclear power programme 
outlined m February 1055 (see 14045 A) were announced in 
the House of Lords on March 5 by the Minister of Power, 
Lord Mills. The new plans involve the construction of 10 
nuclear power stations in addition to the three (Berkeley, 
B indwell, and Ilunterston) for which orders have already been 
placed, at a total cost for the 19 stations of £1,400,000,000. 
The 10 plants are expected to provide a nuclear power capacity 
of 5,000-0,000 megawatts by 1905, instead of the 1,500-2,000 
megawatts scheduled to be produced by the 12 nuclear power- 
stations envisaged under the 1055 scheme. Lord Mills’s 
statement was as follows : 

" The Government, in conjunction with the English and Scottish 
Electricity Authorities and the Atomic Energy Authority, have 
completed their re -examination of the nuclear power programme 
outlined in lire White Paper of February 1955, which set a target of 
some 1,500-2,000 megawatts of nuclear capacity in operation in the 
country by the end of 1905. Since we already spend some 
£250,000,000 per annum on importing fuel, chiolly oil, and this 
burden on our balance of payments will continue to grow, the 
importance of our need to develop nuclear power as a source of 
energy cannot be in doubt. Our task 1ms therefore been to consider 
the extent to which the 1955 programme can be aoceleratod in view 
of technical advances in tlio last two years. 

41 It is the considered opinion of our export advisors that in the 
light of present knowledge the English and Scottish Electricity 
Authorities can reasonably aim at having at least 5,000 mW. of 
nuclear capacity in operation by the end of 1905, and that if techno- 
logical development, continues to be favourable, and tho necessary 
physical and financial resources can bo found, a figure of 0,000 mW. 
could be achieved by that date. 

44 The Government have accordingly decided, with tho fall agree- 
ment of the Electricity Authoritos and tho Atomic Energy Authority, 
to adopt as a basis for present planning a range of 5,000-0,000 mW. 
of nuclear capacity in operation by tho end, of 19G5. This moans that 
tho supply of raw materials for nuclear generation, tho acquisition of 
sites, and tho planning of tho transmission network will be on a scale 
sulTloicmt to bring 0,000 m W. of nuclear capacity into operation by 
tho end of 1905. Tho actual amount of nuclear capacity to be 
Installed by that date will bo subjoot to technical experience and 
development as planning progresses, including tho trend of capital 
costs, and to tho availability of physical and flnanoial resources. 

“ Tho Government of Northern Ireland arc today announcing that 
tho Electricity Board for Northern Ireland intend ... to bring into 
commission a 150 mW. nuclear station in 1903 or 1904. 

“ Tho execution of this nuclear programme would make a major 
contribution to our energy resources : a full year's operation of 
0,000 mW. generating capacity would Have some 18,000,000 tons of 
coal. But it would also mean a largo increase in the annual investment 
programme of tho Electricity Authorities during the early 'sixties, 
and this would represent a very heavy burden on the nation's capital 
resources during a period when those resources arc likoly In any event 
to bo seriously strained. 

“ The programme will moroovor involve tho erection of new power 
stations and of overhead transmission linos in parts of tlio country 
which have not hitherto felt the impact of the nation's requirements 
for electricity. This is unfortunately inevitable because nuclear 
stations raise special siting problems. H.M. Government and the 
Electricity Authorities are determined to carry through the pro- 
gramme with tho least possible interference with the amenities of our 
countryside or the rights of individuals. But we believe that this can 
be done and at the same time some provision be made for that 
acceleration of tho present procedure which is essential if the pro- 
gramme is not to ho seriously delayed. Tho Paymaster- General will 
accordingly be tabling amendments to existing legislation for inclu- 
sion in the Electricity Bill which is at present being considered. 

" 1 would add that nothing said about the prospects of tho nuclear 
power programme in any way affeots tho importance of the coal 
industry. However rapidly wo develop nuclear energy, coal will 
remain the basis of oureoonomy, and the need to exploit to the full 
our national coal resources remains as urgent as ever." 

In reply to questions, Lord Mills stressod that the programme 
would remain flexible and subject to poriodto review. On tho question 
of costs, he stated that conventional power stations to give the same 
amount of power would cost £810,000,000, or £650,000,000 less than 
tho nuclear power stations. He added, however, that the Government 
would take every advantage of improvements and discoveries, 
believing that the cost would fall as they went along. On the 
possibility of exporting power stations, Lord Mills said that the 
programme had been phased in such a way that at the time when 
exports might be expooted to be growing, those concerned would be 
boat able to handle them. 

As regards the difference between nuclear and conventional 
stations, the Minister explained : “ The cost of generation by the 
three nuclear power stations which have been ordered is expected to 
be very slightly more than that of a conventional power station. 
That is t aking into account capital cost as well as operating cost. 
The capital cost is very muoh higher ; the operating cost very muoh 


lower. It is confidently expected, however, that while conventional 
stations will go on improving m efficiency, the efficiency of nuclear 
power stations will improve muoh more rapidly, so that ultimately 
we can hope that the cost of a nuclear station compared with a 
conventional station will be less." 

A similar statement was made in the House of Commons by 
the Paymaster-General, Mr. Maudling. 

In a subsequent press statement Lord Mills said that there wonld 
bo 1 9 nuclear stations m England and Scotland, one of a smaller type 
in Northern Ireland, and possibly another m Wales. This did not 
mean, however, that 19 different sites would have to be found m 
England and Scotland, since it would be possible on some sites to build 
two power stations. 

Lord Citrine, chairman of the Central Electricity Authority, stated 
that the planned nuclear capacity of 5,000-6,000 mogawatts would 
represent about 15 por cent of the anticipated total generating 
capacity in 1965. Because nuclear power stations would be in 
continuous use, howovor, their real contribution would be nearer to 
25 por cent of total electricity production. 

Sir Edwin Plowden, chairman of the Atomic Energy Authority, 
said that <c if all goes well, as wo in the A.E.A. believe, conventional 
power stations will not be built after 13 years from now." 

In the Northern Ireland House of Commons, Lord Glentoran 
(Minister of Commerce) gave further information on March 5 
about the station to be built in Ulster. 

Lord Glontoran said that it was expected to cost £25,000,000 and 
would provide about a fifth of Northern Ireland’s total generating 
capacity. In view of this new development, the N I. Government 
had decided to abandon the Bann and Mourne hydro-electric schemes 

Anglo-American Exchanges of Information. 

Following complaints iu the U.S. Congress that Britain had 
failed to provide the United States with sufficient information 
about the CaUler Hall reactors, the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority issued a statement on March 8 claiming that it had 
fully discharged its obligations in that respect. 

The statement was worded as follows : 

** Among the wide range of information which has been exchanged 
to mutual advantage, the information on reactois has been one of 
the most important subjects. Valuable information has been 
exchanged on a considerable number of reactor types. The Atomic 
Energy Authority consider that they have given to the [U.S.l Atomio 
Energy Commission all the information on Colder Hall which is 
required under the [Anglo-American] agreement. Similar informa- 
tion on the Eleotricity Authorities' reactors is being compiled for 
transmission to the A.E.C., subject to the limitations of Article 1-D 
[of the ftbovo-montionod agreement] The A.E.A. has offered to the 
A.E.C. detailod information on Caldcr I-Iall for A.E.C. use under 
Article I1A2 of the agreement in exchange for similar information 
on Shippingport [the first TJ.S. atomic power station]. This offer is 
still under discussion. No information has yet been received from 
the United States on military reactors (including the Nautilus) under 
the amendment to the agreement." 

The matter had been raised by Senator Anderson, vice- 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, who said that, while the U.S.A. had agreed to give the 
U.K. full information about military reactors, he doubted 
whether Britain was giving sufficient information in return. 
On March 0, representatives of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission informed the Joint Congressional Committee that 
Britain had so far supplied little data on the Calder Hall 
reactors. 

Other developments in the atomic energy field are sum- 
marized below : 

Creation of Nuclear Research Institute. 

Mr. Enoch Powell, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
announced on Feb. 17 in a written reply that the Government 
had decided to set up a National Institute for Research in 
Nuclear Science. 

Mr. Powell explained that the Institute would provide, for the 
common use of universities and other bodies, facilities and equipment 
beyond the scope of individual institutions conducting nuclear 
research. The creation of the new institute would not, however, 
affect the research being done in individual universities with assistance 
from Government funds, nor would it affect British participation in 
the international scheme for common facilities at Geneva. 

The Institute would be financed mainly by grants, through the 
Atomio Energy Authority, from the Lord President's Atomio Energy 
Vote and would be managed by a governing board appointed jointly 
by the Lord President of the Council and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Lord Bridges (who, as Sir Edward Bridges, was 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury from 1945-56) had been 
appointed chairman of the board. 

The names of the other members of the board were announced on 
March 12, as follows : 

Universities — Sir Philip Morris, Sir James Mountford, Professor 
N. F, Mott, Professor H. S. W. Massey, Professor J, Diamond, 
Professor R. L. Peierls, and Dr. D. H. Wilkinson. 

University Grants Committee — Sir George Thomson and Mr. J. O, 
Gridley. ’ 1 
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Royal Society- -Sir David Brunt. 

Atomic Energy Authority Sir Jolm Cockcroft, Sir Donald Parrott, 
and Dr. B. F. J. Sclnmland. 

Department of Aeieniifie and Industrial Research Dr. il. W. 
Melville and ProfcHHor P. M. S. Blackett. 

Second Annual Report of U.K. Atomic Energy Authority. 

The main points of the second annual report (1 055-5(1) of 
the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, published on July 25, 
1050 and amplified at a press conference on that date, were as 
follows ; 

(1) A total of 21 reactors wore in operation, under construction, or 
planned by the Atomic, Knergy Authority alone. 

(2) The capacity of power stations of the Culdor Ball typo would 
bo in the region of 300 megawatts and not half this amount, as had 
been stated in the White Paper of February, 1955. This achievement 
had boon made possible by the discovery of how to increase the 
working temperature of reactors to a level substantially higher than 
at first contemplated. 

(3) As there wore few countries which could accomodate large 
nuclear power stations in their electricity generating HyHtoms, efforts 
were being made to develop smaller reactors suitable for export. 

(4) Work on the peaceful application of the thermo-nuclear 
rcaotlon as used in the hydrogen bomb had been proceeding since 
1048 but remained in the laboratory stage. 

(5) Research was proceeding on more advanced types of reactors 
than those used at Oaldor Rail, and for the needs of tlxo second stage 
of the power programme groat hope was placed in the sodium - 
graphite reactor [in which graphite is used to slow down neutrons 
and from which the heat is removed by liquid sodium. 1 

(6) The Authority was planning to build a large “ proton 
synohroton,” 

(7) A research reactor would be built at the Weapons Research 
Station at Aldermaston, which would take over all research on 
reactors for military pxirposos. 

(8) About 15,000 curies of Oobalt-6C) had been produced in atomic 
reactors and made available to industrial concerns and hoHpiUlw (in 
the latter co.se, for cancer treatment). 

(9) At the end of its second year the Authority's staff totalled 
23,973, an increase of 21 per cent. 

(10) The Authority’s capital account stood on March 31, 1955, at 
£174,118,304, and the net cost of operations during 1055-50 was 
£10,385,000. 

Now Equipment at Harwell* - ** Hermes M and Nero “ Machines . ** 

Two new items of equipment, the Hermes and the Nero , 
came into operation at Harwell during the period under review. 

The Hermes (a machine for separating the mixture of isotopes of 
which most elements consist) began to operate on Jan. 20. Its name 
was derived from the machine's full title “ Heavy Moment and 
Radioactive Material Electromagnetic Separator," the machine 
being described as the largest and most complex in Western Europe. 

Nero (a new experimental low-energy reactor), which began to 
operate on Feb. 23, will be used to investigate design problems 
associated with the more advanced typos of reactor under study by 
the Authority. As the sodlum-grapbito type of reactor was amongst 
those to be studied with the aid of Nero , its name had boon derived 
derivod from ** NA [chemical symbol for sodium] experimental 
reactor," the 14 o " being added to indicate that it was a zero energy 
reactor. 

Atomic Research Station in Dorset. 

The Ministry of Housing and Local Government announced 
on Feb. 1 that the Minister had given permission to the Atomic 
Energy Authority to proceed with the development of a new 
atomic research station on a 088-acre site at Winfrith Heath, 
in Dorset. 

The Minister said in his letter to the Authority that objections to 
the proposals had boon raised mainly on the grounds that local 
water supplies would he impaired ; that the beauty of the landscape 
would be marred ; that the rural economy would be upset ; that 
there would be excessive pressure on local housing and schools ; and 
that the effluent from the establishment would damage fisheries. 
The Minister believed, however, that water supplies would be suffi- 
cient to fulfil all needs ; that the oountrysido need not become 
“ industrialized or suburbanhzed " as a result of the project ; and 
that, while a further detailed examination of the matter would be 
undertaken, there was no reason to believe that the safety of local 
fisheries would be endangered. In granting permission, the Minister 
nevertheless stipulated that the A.E.A. should submit its building 
plans for the approval of the local planning authority and, specifically, 
that screens of trees should be erected as and where the two authori- 
ties considered desirable. 

The matter had been referred to the Minister for decision 
after the Dorset County Council had accepted the A.E.A.’s 
proposals by 71 votes to 16 on Nov. 9, 1956,—- ((Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

fPrcv. rep, Ten-Year Plan, 14045 A 5 Atomic Power 
Stations, 15135 A j Harwell, 15242 A 5 Anglo-American 
Agreement on Exchange of Information, 153 15 A.) 


A. PERSIA. — New Cabinet. - Ending of Martial Law. 

M. Hussein Ala, who bad held the Premiership for the past 

two years, resigned on April 8 and was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Dr. Manouehohr Eghbal (Minister of l he Court), 
who formed a new Government at the Shah’s request. No 
oilicial explanation was given for M. Ala’s resignation, but it 
was understood to have been caused by the murder of three 
American citizens by a bandit gang in south-eastern Persia, 
which had led to the suspension of IJJS. foreign aid activities 
in that area. The U.S. citizens concerned were Mr. Kevin M. 
Carroll, International Economic Co-operation adviser for the 
Kerman area of Persia ; Ins wife, Mrs. Anita Carroll ; and 
Mr. Brewster A. Wilson, an I.E.C. oilicial. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carroll and Mr. Brewster were ambushed on March 24 
while travelling by Jeep through a desolate region of south-eastern 
Persia near the Pakistani border, and murdered together with two 
Persians travelling with them. The ambush was carried out by a, 
gang led by a notorious bandit lender, Dad Hhnh, for whom Intensive 
HonrohoH were made by the Persian authorities. It was announced 
in Karachi on April 18 that a Pakistani border patrol had captured 
18 members of the gang Including Ahmed Shah, brother of Dad 
Slmh who had crossed Into Baluchistan and ware apparently trying 
to make their way to the port of (hvadnr. which is under the political 
control of the Sultan of Muscat, Ahmed Slmh was said to have con- 
fessed to the murder of Mrs. Carroll, and to have stated that Bad Slmh 
had been killed In a clash with Persian police, 

The membership of l)r. Kghbul’s Cabinet was announced in 
Teheran on April 4, us follows : 

Dr. Manouehohr Wghbal, Prime Minister ami Minister of the 
Interior; M. All Ardalan, Foreign Minister; Dr, Mohammed 
Majlissi, Justice ; M, All Asglmr Nasser, Finance ; General Ahmed 
VoHsough, National Defence ; M. Mohammed Mehran, Kdueathm ; 
General Ali Akbur Morgan, Customs and Monopolies ; Dr, Alml 
11 ossein Rajdim, Health; M, Aga Khan Bakhtiar, Labour; M, 
Mustafa Tadjadod, Commerce; M« 11 tutsan Akhrani, Agriculture ; 
M. ShoHC ICnmml, Industry and Mines ; General Vail Ansnri, Trans- 
port and (kmummleatlons ; M, Ghassem Fohrngul, Posts; M, Khali 
Tnloghunl, Minister of State without portfolio. Four State Secre- 
taries were appointed for the residence da (Umscit, Information, 
Administrative Affairs, and administration of the Seven-Year Plan 
(hoc 10018 A). 

Several Ministers of the former Government remained in office, 
including the Foreign Minister, M. Ardalan. The Ministry of Customs 
and Monopolies, a newly -created depa rtment, will he responsible 
inter alia for tobacco and other State monopolies. 

Dr. Fghhal (49) was born at Meshed and Is a doctor of medicine by 
profession, having graduated at the Universities of Paris and Mont- 
pellier and being married to a Frenchwoman, A personal friend of 
the Shah, he has held ministerial posts In a number of Cabinets and 
was Governor of Persian Azerbaijan in 1950-5], As Minister of the 
Interior he Issued the decree outlawing the Tudeh (Communist) 
party after the attempt on the Shah's life in 1949, 

Immediately after taking office Dr. Eghbal issued a decree 
ending martial law, which lmd been imposed during the war 
and had remained in force in Teheran for 10 years. In a policy 
statement on the same day (April 5) Dr. Eghbal announced his 
intention of encouraging a free Press and free speech ; of 
forming a democratic two-party system from which members 
of the armed forces would be excluded ; and of developing 
the concept of a Parliamentary Opposition u His Majesty’s 
Opposition ’’— in the Majlis (Parliament). He stated in this 
connexion that the formation of political parties (banned since 
1958 under the martial law regulations) would be permitted 
for all groups except the Communists. Dr. Eghbal also dwelt 
on the need to create an efficient administrative machine ; to 
reduce the number of Civil servants ; to introduce budgetary 
reforms; and to eradicate poverty and Communism. In 
foreign affairs the Government would continue to co-operate 
with friendly Powers and would not tolerate any interference 
in Persian affairs. 

Dr. Eghbal was given a vote of confidence by the Majlis on 
April 14, the voting being 110 votes to nil with four absten- 
tions.— (Le Monde, Paris - Times - New York Times) 

(Frev. rep. *4x5* B.) 

B. NORWAY. — Compulsory Insurance Scheme for 
Bereaved Children. 

A new compulsory insurance scheme cam© into force in 
Norway on April 1 under which an amount of 600 kroner (£80) 
will be paid annually to all children (including illegitimate 
children) belonging to families who have lost their breadwinner 
through any cause. To cover the expenditure, a special 
premium at the rate of 15 Ore (about 2d.) a week will be 
payable by all employees paying National Health Insurance 
contributions, another 9 fire per week being payable by all 
employers for each of their employees. It was stated that 
80,000 children would benefit at once under the new scheme. 

(Norwegian Embassy, London - Aftenposten, Oslo) 
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MAY XX — 18, 1957 

A. INDIA. — General Elections to House of the People 
and State Assemblies. - Congress Majority in House of 
the People and ix State Assemblies. - New Cabinet 
formed by Mr. Nehru. - Reorganization of Ministries. - 
Changes in State Governments. - Communist Ministry 
in Kerala. - National Conference Victory in Kashmir 
State Elections. - Re-election of President Prasad and 
Vice-President Radhakrishnan. 

The linal results of the elections to the House of the People 
(Lok Sabha ), the lower House of the Indian Parliament, and to 
the State Assemblies, voting in which concluded on March 14, 
were ollieially published on April 5. Candidates were returned 
for 488 of the 500 seats m the House of the People tilled by 
election ; voting was postponed owing to adverse weather 
conditions m Himachal Pradesh, which returns four members, 
and in two Punjab constituencies. The six members for 
Kashmir are elected indirectly by the State Assembly. 

The Congress Party won 805 seats, about the same number 
as in the 1051-52 elections, and increased its proportion of the 
total vote from 45 to 47 per cent. It also won an absolute 
majority in 11 of the 18 State Assemblies, although securing 
a majority of the total vote only in Assam (50 per cent) and 
Mysore (51 per cent). In Orissa, where no single party obtained 
a majority, Congress as the largest party formed a minority 
Government with the support of certain other groups. In 
Kerala the Communist Party emerged as the largest single 
group, and was able to take office with Independent support. 

The elections passed off peacefully except in Mysore, where 
one man was killed in a clash between Congress and Communist 
supporters in the Kolar district, and in certain areas of Bombay 
State, where strong anti-Congress feeling had been aroused by 
the linguistic controversy. Out of an electorate of 198,129,024, 
about 121,400,000 people voted in the parliamentary and 
112,800,000 in the State Assembly elections ; 11 8,821,705 valid 
votes were east in the parliamentary elections against 105,987,318 
in the 1051-52 elections, when the electorate totalled about 
178,000,000. The number of candidates for the House of the 
People showed a considerable decrease, from 1,975 in 1951-52 
to 1,493. Only 12 candidates (all Congress) were returned 
unopposed. 

Elections to House of the People. 

The following table shows the scats and votes won by the 
four “ all-Tndia ” parties — the Congress, Praja Socialist Party 
(P.S.P.), Communist Party, and Jan Sangh . All voting figures 
are provisional. 

1957 1951-52 


Party 

Seats 

Votes 

Seats 

Votes 

Congress . . 

. . 805 

57,278,012 

802 

47,528,911 

P.S.P. 

19 

11,042,720 

21* 

17,285,126* 

Communists 

29 

12,008,452 

28 

4,712,009 

Jan Sangh 

4 

7,210,800 

8 

8,280,861 

Others 

71 

80,015,115 

80 

88,224,911 


•Figures are lor Socialist Party and Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party 
combined. 


“ Others ” included 28 Independents and 48 representatives 
of minor parties, as follows : Socialists 7, Scheduled Castes 
Federation 7, Oanatantra Parishad (Orissa) 7, Jharkhand 
Party (Bihar) 7, Peasants’ and Workers’ Party (Bombay) 4, 
Forward Bloc 8, Janata Party (Bihar) 3, Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (Madras) 2, Congress Reforms Committee (Madras) 
2, Hindu Mabasabha 2, Revolutionary Socialist Party 1, 
Moslem League 1 , Lok Sewak Sangh (West Bengal) 1 , Eastern 
Tribal Union (Assam) 1. 

The election results as they affected the various parties are 
analysed below. 

Congress Party. The distribution of Congress seats among the 
various States was as follows, the total number of members returned 
by each State to the Houso of the People being shown in parentheses : 
Andhra Pradesh 37 (43), Assam 9 (12), Bihar 41 (53), Bombay 38 (66), 
Kerala 6 (18), Madhya Pradesh 35 (36), Madras 31 (41), Mysore 23 (26), 
Orissa 7 (20), Punjab 19 (22, two seats unfilled), Rajasthan 19 (22), 
Uttar Pradesh 70 (86), West Bengal 23 (36), Delhi 5 (5), Manipur 
1 (2), Tripura 1 (2). 

Congress — which, in addition to its 12 unopposed candidates, 
contested 484 seats— increased its overall percentage of votes from 
45 per cent to nearly 48 per cent ; it also increased its poll in most 
States, and notably in the Punjab (where it had gained the support 
of the Sikh Akali Dal since the previous elections), Andhra Pradesh, 
Madras, Mysore, and Bajasthan. This improvement in the party’s 
position, however, was not reflected in increased parliamentary 
representation — ^primarily because of the fall in the number of 
Opposition candidates, as a result of which fewer Congress candidates 
were returned on a minority vote. The Congress suffered a series of 
reverses in the Maharashtra area of Bombay, where it won only two 


seats out of 22 ; in the Gujerat area of the same State ; in Uttar 
Pradesh, where its percentage of the vote fell from 48 in 1952 to 42 ; 
m Kerala ; and m Onssa. 

All the members of the Central Government were returned except 
the Ministers of Labour and Law and three Deputy Ministers. Mr. 
Nehru was elected by a majority of 193,000 in an Allahabad consti- 
tuency, his three opponents (one Jan Sangh and two Independents) 
all forfeiting their deposits. Mr. Krishna Menon (Minister without 
portfolio) was elected in a Bombay constituency, defeating Mr. 
Alvares, a prominent Praja Socialist. Elsewhere m Bombay State, 
however, where the elections were fought largely on the linguistic 
issue, three members of the Government lost their seats — Mr. 
Khandubhai Desai (Minister of Labour), who was defeated by a 
127,000 majority in a straight fight m an Ahmedabad constituency, 
Mr. II. V. Pataskar (Munster for Law and Civil Aviation), and Mr. 
Jagannathrao Bhonsle (Deputy Minister for Rehabilitation). Also 
m Bombay State, Mr. N. Y. Gadgil (a former Minis ter) lost the Poona 
seat which he had held for nearly 20 years. In Madras two Deputy 
Ministers, Mr. Alagesan (Railways) and Mrs. Chandrasekhar (Health) 
wore defeated at Chingleput, a double -member constituency, while 
Mr. Y. V. Gin, a former Minister of Labour, was defeated in an 
Andhra constituency. 

All the leaders of the Indian National Trades Union Congress, 
which is supported by the Congress Party, failed to secure election, 
including Mr. Khandubhai Desai (the Labour Minister) and Mr. 
G. D. Ambekar, its former president. 

The Congress Parliamentary Party (comprising the Congress 
members in both Houses) unanimously re-elected Mr. Nehru as its 
leader ou March 29. 

Communist Party. The Communist Party — which contested 121 
seats and concontrated its efforts particularly on Kerala and West 
Bengal — more than doubled its vote, and by increasing its parlia- 
mentary representation to 29 replaced the Praia Socialists as the 
second largest group. Its seats were won in the following States ; 
Andhra Pradesh 4, Bombay 4, Kerala 9, Madras 2, Orissa 1, Punjab 1, 
Uttar Pradesh 1, West Bengal 6, Tripura 1. Its strongest support 
came from Kerala, West Bengal, Bombay, and Andhra Pradesh, 
which together returned 23 Communist members ; on the other 
hand the party lost ground in Madras, the Telengana area of Andhra 
Pradesh, and Tripura, and failed to secure any seats in Assam, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Rajasthan, Delhi, and Manipur. 
Among leading Communists elected were Mr. A. K. Gopalan and 
Mr. S. A. Dange, who were returned from Kerala and Bombay 
respectively. 

Praja Socialist Party. The P.S.P., although contesting more seats 
(179) than any other Opposition party, won only 19, compared with 
the 21 won in 1951-52 by the Socialists and the K.M.P.P., the two 
parties which later united to form the P.S.P. Its candidates were 
returned from the following States : Assam 2, Bihar 2, Bombay 5, 
Kerala 1, Mysore 1, Orissa 2, Uttar Pradesh 4, West Bengal 2. The 
party gained ground in Bombay and West Bengal, where it had 
failed to secure representation in the previous elections, and also in 
Uttar Pradesh and Orissa, but failed to return any candidates in 
Madras (where it had won eight of its 21 seats in 1952), Andhra 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, the Punjab, Rajasthan, Delhi, Manipur, 
or Tripura. 

The P.S.P. leader, Mr. J. B. Kripalani (who was not opposed by 
Congress), was elected in Bihar, but several other prominent members 
lost their seatB, including Mr. Asoka Mehta and Mr. H. V. Kamath, 
who were both defeated by Congress candidates. Mr. P. T. Pillai, 
the formor Chief Minister of Travancoro- Cochin, was defeated by a 
Communist-supported Independent in his home constituency of 
Trivandrum. Mr. N. G. Goray, a member of the party executive 
who had been released in February after serving a term of imprison- 
ment in Goa for participating in the saiyagraha movement, won Mr. 
Gadgil’ s seat at Poona. 

Reasons suggested in the Indian press for the P.S.P.'s comparative 
lack of sucoess were internal dissensions within the party and lack of 
leadership — in particular, the secession of Dr. R. M. Lohia and his 
followers, and the withdrawal from political life of the party’s most 
popular leader, Mr. J. P. Narain. 

Other Left-wing Parties. The Socialist Party won seven seat# 
(three in Uttar Pradesh, two in Andhra Pradesh, and one each in 
Madras and Manipur), although its leader. Dr. Lohia, was defeated 
by a Congress candidate in Uttar Pradesh. Dr. Lohia stated on 
April 14 that the party would challenge the legality of the elections, 
as its candidates, unlike those of other parties, had been allotted 
different symbols at different places. 

The one Revolutionary Socialist Party candidate returned, Mr. T. K. 
Choudhury, was elected from a West Bengal constituency, where 
he was not opposed by Congress. Mr. Choudhury had been released 
with Mr. Goray in February after a period of imprisonment in Goa. 

Right-wing Parties. The Jan Sangh — which contested 129 seats — 
more than doubled its previous vote, but only increased its repre- 
sentation by one seat. It won two of its seats in Bombay, where it 
enjoyed the support of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti, and the 
other two in Uttar Pradesh, where it had put up 60 of its 129 candi- 
dates. The party was unsuccessful in West Bengal and Rajasthan, 
where its three members in the former Lok Sabha were returned in 
1951-52, and in the five other States where it presented candidates. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, which had previously held four seats, won 
only two ; its president, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, was defeated by a 
Communist in West Bengal, and its general secretary, Mr. V. G. 
Deshpande, by a Congress candidate. The Ram Rajya Parishad, 
which won three seats in the previous elections, is not represented 
in the new House. 
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Other Parties. Tho Scheduled Castes Federation won most of its 
scats in Bombay, where it profited from anti -Con gross fooling on 
the linguistic issue ; its president, Mr. SivuraJ, defeated Mrs. 
Chandrasekhar (the Deputy Health Minister) in MadraH. The Moslem, 
League won its only scat in Kerala, whore it had formed an electoral 
alliance with tho P.H.i\ 

Details for tho Qanatantra Parish ad (Orissa), Jharkhand Party 
(Bihar), Pennants’ and Workers’ Party (Bombay), Janata Party 
(Bihar), Dmvula Munnctra Kazhagam (Madras), Congress Deforms 
Committee (Madras), Xo/c Umak Sangh (Bihar and West Bengal), 
and Eastern Tribal Union (Assam) are given below in connexion with 
tho olootlons to tho Assemblies of those States. 

Appointment of Nominated Members. 

Mr. Frank Anthony and Mr. A, E. T. Barrow were nominated 
by President Prasad on April 5 to represent the Anglo-Indian 
community, and Mr. C. Gohain to represent the tribal areas 
of Assam. 

New Central Government. 

A new Congress Government, consisting of 13 Cabinet 
Ministers, 14 Ministers of State, and 12 Deputy Ministers, was 
formed by Mr. Nehru on April 17, this being the third Ministry 
since the achievement of India’s independence. Tts member- 
ship was as follows : 

Cabinet Ministers. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru . . Prime Minister, External 

Affairs, and Atomic Energy. 
Dr. Abul Kalam Azad . . Education and Scientific 

Research. 

Pandit Govind Ballabli Pant Home Affairs. 

Mr. Morarji Desai .. .. Commerce and Industry. 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram . , . . Railways. 

Mr. Guzarilal Nanda . . Labour and Employment, and 

Planning, 

Mr. T. X. Krishnamachari . . Finance. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri . . Transport and Communica- 

tions. 

Sardar Swaran Singh . . Steel, Mines and Fuel. 

Mr. K. C. Reddy . . . . Works, Housing and Supply. 

Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain . . Food and Agriculture. 

Mr. Krishna Menon . . . . Defence. 

Mr. S. K. Patil .. .. Irrigation and Power, 

Ministers of State. 

Mr. S. Narayan Sinha , . Parliamentary Affairs. 

Dr. B. V. Keskar . . . . Information and Broadcasting, 

Mr. D. P. Karmarkar . . Health. 

Dr. P. S. Dcshmukh . . Minister of Slate in the Minis- 

try of Food and Agriculture. 
Mr. K. D. Malaviya . . Minister of Stale in the Minis- 

try of Steel, Mines and Fuel. 
Mr. M, C. Khanna . . . . Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Nityanand Kanungo . . Minister of State in the Minis- 
try of Commerce and 

Industry. 

Mr. Raj Bahadur . . . . Minister of State in the Minis- 

try of Transport and Com- 
munications. 

Mr. B. N. Datar . . . . Minister of State in the Minis- 

try of Home Affairs. 

Mr. M. M. Shah . . . . Minister of State in the Minis- 
try of Commerce and 

Industry. 

Mr. S. K. Dey . . . . Community Development. 

Mr. A. K. Sen . , . • Law. 

Dr, K. L. Shrimali . . . Minister of State in the Minis- 

try of Education and Scicn- 
tiilc Research. 

Mr. Humayun Kabir . . Minister of State in the Minis- 
try of Transport and Com- 
munications. 

Deputy Ministers. 

Sardar Surjit Singh Majithia Defence. 

Mr. AbidAli Labour. 

Mr. A. K. Chanda . . . . External Affairs. 

Mr. V. M. Krishnappa . . Food and Agriculture. 

Mr. J. L. Hathi . . . . Irrigation and Power. 

Mr. Satish Chandra . . . . Commerce and Industry. 

Mr. S. N. Mishra . . , . Planning. 

Mr. B. R. Bhagat . . . . Finance. 

Dr. M. M. Das . . . . Education and Scientific 

Research, 

Mr. Shah Nawaz Khan . . Railways. 

Mrs. Lakshmi Menon . . External Affairs. 

Mrs. Violet Alva . . . . Home Affairs. 


The total membership of the Government was thus 39, com- 
pared with 44 previously. The rank of Minister of State replaced 
the former category of “ Ministers of Cabinet rank but not 
members of the Cabinet.” 

In addition to those Ministers who fulled to secure re-election (see 
section “ Congress Party " above), nix members of the previous 
Government were dropped : viz., two Cabinet members Mr, O. (J, 
Biswas (Law Minister) and Uajkumarl Amrlt Knur (Minister of 
Health) -and four Ministers of State Dr. Hyed Mahmud (External 
Affairs), Mr. Mahavir Tyagi (Defence)* Mr, M. C. Shah, and Mr. 
A. 0. Uuhft (Finance). THo portfolios of Health end of Law were 
ontruHtod to Ministers of State, instead of being hold by Cabinet 
Ministers. 

Mr. Krishna Menon, previously Minister without portfolio 
and, in that capacity, adviser to Mr. Nehru on foreign affairs, 
became Defence Minister. After the formation of the new 
Cabinet, however, Mr. Nehru announced that Mr, Menon would 
continue to be associated with the External Affairs Ministry 
for questions relating to the United Nations, Egypt, Kashmir, 
Goa and other important foreign issues. 

Mr. Shastri returned to the Cabinet, from which he had 
resigned as Railway Minister in November last. Dr. Shrimali 
had hitherto been Deputy Minister of Education, while Mr. 
Patil, Mr. Sen, Mr. Kabir, Mrs. Menon, and Mrs. Alva took 
oil ice for the first time. 

Mr. $. K. Patil (6(1), educated at London University, was several 
times imprisoned for taking part In civil disobedience movements. 
Ho was general secretary of the Bombay Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittee from 1929-40, when lie became its president, and lias been a 
member of the All-India Congress Committee since UKU. He has 
represented a Bombay City constituency in Urn Loktfabha since 1952, 
Mr. A. K. Sen was called to the Bar at Cray’s Inn in 1941 and 
practised in Calcutta, being appointed Junior standing counsel to tho 
West Bengal Government In 1960. Ho was a member of the Indian 
delegation at the U.N. in 1956, 

Mr. Kabir (51), educated at Oxford, is a well-known writer in 
Bengali and English, Ho was secretary to the Ministry of Education 
until 1954, when he was elected to the Council of Staten from West 
Bengal. 

Mrs, Menon (58) was a member of the Indian delegation at the U.N, 
in 1948 ami 1950, and h m served In the U.N. Secretariat. She Is a 
member of the Council of States, and was appointed Parliamentary 
Secretary to the External A If airs Ministry in 1952, 

Mrs. Alva (49), also a member of the Council of States, is a Bombay 
lawyer and journalist, and a former vice-president of the A 11- India 
Christian Congress, 

The working of several Ministries was reorganized as follows 
under a Presidential order issued cm April 17 ; (1) Two existing 
Ministries were abolished, those, of Production and Natural 
Resources and of Scientific Research ; (2) three new Ministries 
were created * for Transport and Communications ; Steel, 
Mines, and Fuel ; and Education and Scientific Research ; 
(3) the Ministry of Commerce and Consumer Industries and 
that of Heavy Industries were again combined as the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, thus restoring the position before 
Sept, 1, 1950 ; and (4) the separate Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture— created only on Oct. 17, I960 -were again merged 
into a single Ministry, The former Ministry of Labour was 
renamed the Ministry of Labour and Employment, 

Clearly defined departments wore set up within tho new Ministries 
to deal with specific subjects, Tho Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
was composed of three departments « those of Heavy Industries, 
which deals inter alia with all State-owned heavy engineering 
projects, of Commerce and Light Industries, and of Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Industries. The Ministry of Transport and Com- 
munications was divided into a Department of Transport, dealing 
with shipping and road and inland water transport, a Department of 
Communications dealing with radio, posts, and telegraphs, and a 
Department of Civil Aviation. The Ministry of Education and 
Scientific Research will contain three departments -for Education. 
Scientific Research and Technical Education, and Fine Arts and 
Physical Culture. The Ministry of Steel, Mines, and Fuel will contain 
Departments of Iron and Steel, Mining, and Fuel 

Elections to State Assemblies. 

Simultaneously with the Parliamentary elections, voting 
took place for the Legislatures in all the States except Andhra 
Pradesh, where voting was confined to the Telengana area 
(transferred from Hyderabad under the States Reorganization 
Act) as elections to the Andhra Assembly had been held in 1955. 
Of 2,899 seats filled as a result of the State elections, the Congress 
won 1,888, the Communists and their allies 189, tine P.S.P. 195, 
and the Jan Sangh 46. 

The Congress obtained a majority in 11 of the 18 States 
(excluding Kashmir), and formed the largest single party in 
Orissa. As in the Parliamentary elections, it improved its 
position in Andhra Pradesh, Madras, the Punjab, and Rajas- 
than, but suffered setbacks in Bihar, the Maharashtra and 
Gujerat areas of Bombay, and Uttar Pradesh. The Com- 
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munists secured representation for the first time in all the 
State Assemblies, and in Kerala formed the first Communist 
government in any Indian Stale. They constituted the largest 
Opposition group in Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal and 
considerably increased their representation in Bombay, but 
lost ground in Telcngana and Madras. The P.S.P. formed the 
largest Opposition group in Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysore, and Uttar Pradesh. The right-wing parties 
(apart from the Orissa Ganatantra Parishad) met with little 
success except in Madhya Pradesh, the Punjab, Rajasthan, 
and Uttar Pradesh. 


Details of the elections and of subsequent changes in the 
State Governments are given below. [Except where otherwise 
stated, party strengths in the Assemblies as reconstituted 
on November I, 105(5, under the States Reorganization Act 
are given in parentheses for purposes of comparison ; it should 
be noted, however, that certain of the Assemblies have since 
been reduced or increased in size.] 

Andhra Pradesh. 


The results of the elections to the 105 Telcngana seats were 
as follows : Congress 08 (50), People’s Democratic Front 22 (34), 
P.S.P. 1 (0), Scheduled Castes Federation l (nil), other parties 
and Independents 13 (11). In consequence, the position in the 
State Assembly became as follows : number of scats 301 (295), 
of which Congress 215 (197), Communists and People’s Demo- 
cratic Front 35 (49), Andhra Nationalist Party 21 (20), 
Socialists 10 (18), P.S.P. 2 (0), Scheduled Castes Federation 
1 (0), Praja Party 1 (nil), Independents 10 (4). 

The elections constituted a serious setback for the Communists, 
who had allied with the Democratic People’s Party and left-wing 
Independents to form the People's Democratic Front, and who had 
regarded Tolengana as one of their main strongholds. Thoir percen- 
tage of the votes fell from 31.2 in 1951 to 26.5, while that of Congress 
roso from 37.5 to 40.5. The Andhra Nationalist Party was formed 
after the 1955 elections from Independents and members of minor 
Opposition groups. 

Following the elections, the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh 
(Mr. N. Sanjiva Reddi) reslmlllcd his Cabinet as follows : 

Mr. Sanjiva Reel di— Chief Minister, General Administration, 
Information, Industries, Commerce, Transport, and Health ; Mr. 
Gopaln Rod di— Finance ; Mr. ICala Venkata Rao — Revenue, Land 
Reforms, and Excise ; Mr. IC. V. Ranga Reddi — Home Affairs ; 
Mr. V, B. 1 ’raj u— Planning and Development ; Mr. M. N. Jung — 
Co-operation and Housing; Mr. D. Ranjiraiah — Labour and Social 
Welfare , Mr. J. V. Narasingh Rao — Irrigation and Power ; Mr. K. 
Brahmananda Reddi — Local Administration ; Mr. S. B. P. Patta- 
bhirama, Rao - -Education ; Mr. P, Tbimnrm Reddi— Agriculture and 
Forests ; Mr. G. V. Naidu - Law ; Mr. M. Narasingh Rao —Highways, 
Buildings, and Relief and Rehabilitation. 

Mr. G opal a Reddi, Minister of Homo Affairs in the outgoing 
Ministry, had held the Finance portfolio both in the composite 
Madras State and in Andhra State. Mr. K. V. Ranga Roddi had 
hitherto boon Revenue Minister. 

Assam. 


Number of seats 108 (105), of which : Congress 71 (7(5), 
P.S.P. 8 (5), Communists 4 (1), Garo National Council 4 (3), 
Tribal Union 8 (nil), United Mizo Freedom Organization 
2 (nil), Mizo Union 1 (3), Revolutionary Communist Party 1 
(nil), Independents 18 (14). 

Though increasing its percentage of tho total vote from 43 9 in 
1952 to 50.(5, Congress was returned with a reduced majority, largely 
because tho Opposition parties had reached an agreement to avoid 
threo-cornorod lights. Congress suffered a major defeat in the auto- 
nomous hill districts, where it won only one out of 15 seats contested, 
all tho remaining seats being won by local groups advocating an 
autonomous Hills State or by Independents. In the Naga Hills 
district, where the 1952 oleotions wore boycotted by the electorate, 
two Independents were roturned unopposed ; the third seat remained 
vacant, as tho only candidate nominated withdrew. Among Indepen- 
dent candidates roturned from the hill districts was tho Rev. J. J. M. 
Nichols Roy, who had recently resigned from the Assam Government 
in order to support the movement for a Hills State. Elections to 
district Councils in tho hill districts, which were held at tho same 
time, also resulted in an overwhelming victory for autonomist groups. 

The Chief Minister of Assam, Mr. Bishnuram Medhi, formed 
a new Government on April 22, the distribution of portfolios 
being as follows ; 


Mr. Bishnuram Modhi -Chief Minister in charge of General 
Administration, Appointments and Tribal Areas ; Mr. Doveswar 
Sarm ah— Finance and Supply; Mr. Siddhinath Sarmah— Public 
Works, Transport, Rural Development and Local Self-Government ; 
Mr. Moliram Bora— Home and Education ; Mr. K. P. Tnpathi— 
Labour, Industries, Development and Planning ; Mr. Hareswar Das— 
Revenue and Relief ; Mr. Rupnath Brahma— Forests, Publio Health, 
Medioal, Judicial, Legislative, Printing and Stationery Departments; 
Mr. M. H. Choudhury — Food, Agriculture, Veterinary and Co- 
operatives ; Mr. 0. S. Teron— Excise, Prohibition, Jails, Tribal 
Welfare and Development of Backward Areas. There were also six 
Deputy Ministers. 


Mr. Siddhmath Sarmah, Mr. Bora, and Mr. Brahma had been 
members of the previous Ministry, while Mr. Hareswar Das had been 
a Deputy Minister. 

Bihar. 

Number of seats 318 (318), of which : Congress 210 (233), 
P.S.P. 31 (24), Jharkhand Party 30 (31), Janata Party 23 (11), 
Communists 7 (nil), Socialists 2 (nil), Lok Semak Sangh 1 (4), 
Ganatantra Parishad 1 (1), Independents 13 (12). 

The Jharkhand Party, led by Mr. Jaipal Singh, draws its support 
from the Adibasi tribes of the Chota Nagpur area, and demands the 
formation of an Adibasi State comprising areas of Bihar, Orissa, 
and West Bengal. The Janata Party is headed by the former Raja 
of Raangarh, its mam objective being the grant of peasant pro- 
prietorship. The arms of the Lok Sewak Sangh are the development of 
the Bengali language, and the amalgamation with West Bengal of 
those parts of southern Bihar inhabited by Bengalis. 

The Chief Minister of Bihar, Dr. S. K. Srnha, was re-elected 
leader of the Congress Legislature Party on April 7, defeating 
Mr. A. N. Sinha (Finance Minister) by 145 votes to 109. He 
formed a new Ministry on May 6. 

Bombay. 

Number of seats 396 (470), of which ; Congress 232 (391), 
P.S.P. 36 (14), Peasants’ and Workers’ Party 31 (20), Com- 
munists 18 (1), Scheduled Castes Federation 15 (3), Jan Sangh 
4 (nil), Hindu Mahasabha 1 (nil). Independents 55 (19). 
Elections to four seats were postponed, as two candidates for 
double-member constituencies died during the election 
campaign. 

Although Congress secured an absolute majority, it nevertheless 
suffered a serious setback in certain parts of the new Greater Bombay 
State, five Ministers losing their scats : Mr. B. Patil (Development), 
Miss Ohimanlal (Social Welfare), Mr. Sathe (Industries), Mr. Naik- 
Nimbalkar (Publio Works), and Mr. Tapase (Local Government). 
Those reverses were attributed entirely to tho fact that the Opposi- 
tion parties jointly fought the elections on tho linguistic issue and 
wore thus helped by popular fooling m both Maharashtra and Gujerat 
against tho union of those areas m a bilingual State. In Bombay 
City and Maharashtra tho Opposition parties had united in tho 
Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti to advocate a separate Marathi State 
with Bombay as its capital, while in Gujerat a similar alliance (the 
Mahagujcrat Janata Parishad) had been formed on a basis of support 
for a separate Gujerati State. In consequence, gains were made at 
the expense of Congress by tho P.S.P., the Peasants’ and Workers’ 
Party (a Socialist organization which broke away from Congress in 
1948), and the Communists on the left, by the Jan Sangh and Hindu 
Mahasabha on tho right, and by tho Scheduled Castes Federation. 

In Maharashtra tho Congress secured only 32 seats out of 133, two 
of its candidates forfeiting their deposits. In Greater Bombay it 
won 13 seats out of 24, though receiving fewer votes than the Saimti, 
and in Gujerat 57 out of 89. In other areas of the State, however, it 
obtained large majorities — 40 seats out of 41 in Hutch and Saurashtra, 
55 out of 63 in Vidarbha, and 35 out of 42 in Marathwada. Mr. 
Nehru described tho ” swing towards lingnism ” in Maharashtra and 
Gujerat as “ a temporary phase,” and stated that Congress would not 
change its policy of a bilingual Bombay State because of it. 

Mr. Chavan, the Chief Minister of Bombay, formed a new 
Congress Ministry after he had been re-elected leader of the 
Congress Party in the State Assembly. The membership and 
distribution of portfolios was announced on April 11 as follows : 

Mr. Y. B. Chavan — Chief Minister, Home and Political Affairs, 
and Services ; Dr. J. Mehta — Finance ; Mr. U. Parikh — Revenue ; 
Mr. Shantilal Shah — Labour and Law ; Mr. M. S. Kannamwar — 
Public Health , Mr. V. P, Naik — Agriculture ; Mr. R. Adam — 
Prohibition, Village Panchayats and Cottage Industries; Mr. B, 
Ghade — Forests ; Mr. M. C. Shah — Local Self-Government ; Mr. 
S. K. Wankhedo — Planning, Development, Electricity and Indus- 
tries ; Mr. D. 8. Desai — Public Works ,* Mr. H. K. Desai — Educa- 
tion ; Mr. S. G. Kazi — Civil Supplies, Housing, Printing Office and 
Fisheries ; Mr. T. S. Bhardo — Co-operatives ; Mr. N. K. Tirpude — 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. There were also 12 Deputy 
Ministers. 

Mr. Bharde, the Minister for Co-operatives, was secretary of the 
Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee, while Mr. D. Chauhan, 
a Deputy Minister, was chairman of the Marathwada Congress 
Committee. The Cabinet included one Moslem and one member of 
the Scheduled Castes, while the Scheduled Tribes were represented 
by one of the Deputy Mimsters. 

Kerala. 

Number of seats 126 (118), of which ; Communists 60 (27), 
Congress 43 (60), P.S.P. 9 (16), Moslem League 8 (nil), Inde- 
pendents 6 (3). [The figures in parentheses show party 
strengths in the Travancore-Cochin Assembly at the time of 
its dissolution in March 1956.] Five of the six Independents 
supported the Communist Party, which thus obtained an 
absolute majority. 

Before the elections unsuccessful negotiations for an electoral 
alliance had taken place between the Communists, the Praja 
Socialists, the Revolutionary Socialist Party, and the Kerala 
Socialist Party, and also between the Congress and the Moslem. 
League. An agreement was reached, however, between the P.S.P- 
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and tlio Moslem League whereby the former agreed to support tho 
League's candidates in Malabar (which ban a considerable Moslem 
population), whllo tho League agreed to support l ‘raja Socialist 
candidates in Tnivanooro -Cochin. 

The Congress, which put forward 124 candidates, received 
2,210,251 votes against 2,059,5*18 for the Communists, who put 
forward 300 candidates ; the position wuh thus alinoHt exactly tho 
reverse of that In tho parliamentary elections, in which the Com- 
munists received about 100,000 more votes than the Congress. 
Several prominent Congress members lost their seats, including Mr. 
Govlnda Motion (Chief Minister of Tnivanooro -Cochin from 1955-56), 
and a number of Congress candidates forfeited their deposits. The 
Revolutionary Socialists and Kerala Socialists, who had won nine 
and throe seats respectively in tho 3954 elections, when they had 
formed tho " United Front of Leftists " with tho Communists, 
failed to win a single seat. 

Mr. Nehru, in a press statomont on March 29, expressed the 
opinion that the Communist victory in Kerala represented “ dis- 
content with local matters " rather than " positive support for 
Communism.’' Broad issues, national or international, had hardly 
affected tho elections, which had primarily boon influoncoil by " local 
dinioulties, local issues, and local irritations." Replying to questions, 
he added that according to Ids Information the land problem had not 
boon a major factor in Kerala. lie expressed tho view that- tho local 
conditions which had led to tho Communist victory in Kerala would 
not bo found elsewhere, and stressed that oven in Kerala the Congress 
Tarty had obtained more votes tlmn in tbo first general election, 

I)r. Ramakrishna Rao, tho Governor of Kerala, had previously 
expressed tho view that tho Communist victory had no relation to 
President’s rule in tho State. Tho people of Kerala, ho said, bad 
for a long time been unhappy that they had hud no stable Government, 
and " rightly or wrongly thoy thought this was the only way to 
onsuro a si-able Government, and voted for tho Communists." 

According to the Manchester Guardian, the following social and 
political factors woro hollovod to have contributed to tho Communist 
victory : (1) Kerala has tho lilghost population density of any 
Indian State but very little industry, with the result that unemploy- 
ment was widespread. (2) Tho fact that- the State lias the highest 
literacy rate in India contributed to produce an acute problem of 
" educated unemployed." (3) The peasantry are largely landless, 
and agrarian reforms drafted by the Praia Socialist Government of 
1954-55 had not been implemented by Mr. Govinda Minion’s Govern- 
ment. (4) Under the States Reorganization Act the Tamil Nad 
district of Travaneoro-Ooehln, which was solidly Congress, bad boon 
transferred to Madras, and the Malabar district of Madras, in uhioh 
Congress was in a, minority, bad boon transferred to Kerala (5) 
Travancoro-Coeliln had bad five Chief Ministers slueo 1948 and had 
been under President's rule since March 1956, as neither Congress 
nor tho Opposition parties had boon able to form a majority Govern- 
ment; tho general desire for political stability thus worked in favour 
of tbo Communists, tho only Opposition party capable of forming a 
stable Government, at the expense of the smaller left-wing parties. 
(6) Tho Congress leadership in tho State wan divided by internal 
dissensions. 

The Governor of Orissa nominated Mr. IV Cruz, a Congress 
supporter, to represent the Anglo-Indian community in the 
State Assembly. 

President’s rule in Kerala was brought to an end on April 5, 
when a Ministry headed by Mr. E. M. S. Namlmriiripad - 
described by a Communist Party spokesman as “ the first 
Communist Government in the world through the ballot-box ’* 

- took office. The P.S.P. had previously rejected an invitation 
from the Communist Party to co-operate in forming a Govern- 
ment. Tine membership of the new Ministry was as follows ; 

Mr. Nambudlripad— -Chief Minister, General Administration, Law 
and Order, and Planning ; Mr. O. Achutha Menon -Finance and 
Agriculture; Mr, K. O. George— Food and Forests ; Mr. K. P, 
Gopalan Industries, Mining, Community Development, arid Com- 
merce ; Mr, T. V. Thomas— Transport and labour; Mr. P. K. 
Ohathan — Local Government and Housing; Miss XC.Il. Court- 
Rovonuo ; Mr. T. A. Nnjoed— Public Works, Communications, and 
Information; Professor Joseph Munda.sserl—KdueaUon, Co-opora- 
tivos and Fisheries ; Dr, A. It. Monon— Health ; Mr. V. It, Krishna 
Aiyar — Law, Irrigation, and Electricity. 

Mr. Nambudirlpad (48), tho son of a Brahmin landowner in 
Malabar, joined tho Congress in 1932, holpod to found tho Congress 
Socialist Party In 1934, and became a Communist in 1937, being 
©looted to the party’s Politburo In tho early ’forties and subsequently 
becoming on© of Its most prominent members. Mr. Achutha Monon 
(44), deputy loader of tho Communist party In the Assembly, Is a 
lawyer and writer, and has translated JI. O, Wells's Short History of 
the World into Molayalam. Dr. Menon, tho first president of tho 
Cochin Congress, and Mr. Aiyar, a loading Malabar lawyer, woro 
elected as Independents. 

Madhya Pradesh. 

Number of seats 288 (888), of which : Congress 282 (274), 
P.S.P. 12 (28), Jan Sangh 10 (4), Hindu Mahasnbha 7 (12), 
Socialists 6 (4), Ram Rajya Parishad 5 (7), Communists 2 (nil), 
Independents 14 (10). 

Dr. K. N. Katju, who had succeeded Pandit R. S. Shukla as 
Chief Minister following the latter’s death on Jan. 81, formed 
a new Congress Ministry on April 14, the distribution of port- 
folios being announced on April 28 as follows : 


Dr. K. N. Katju— Chief Minister in charge of General Administra- 
tion, Homo Affairs, Planning and Development, and Co-ordination; 
Mr. B. A. Mandloi Rovonuo, Lund Reforms, mid Local Self- 
Government; Mr. T. M. Jain Commerce and InduHtrloH, and 
Agriculture ; Mr. S, N. Shukla Forests and Natural Resources ; 
Dr S D. Sharma Education and Law ; Mr. M. Gangwal Finance; 
Mr S. L. Towari - Public WorkH, Irrigation, and Electricity; Mr. 
V. V. Gravid “Labour, Rehabilitation and Housing; Raja Narenh 
Clmndra Singh Tribal Welfare ; Mr. A. Q. Hiddlqul Prisons, Food 
and Supplies ; Mr. G. It. A emit -Social Welfare and Co-operatives; 
Rani Pndmavati Devi - Public Health. 

The only change wan that Mr. Siddiqul, formerly a Deputy 
Minister, became a full Minister, while Maulmia Tmv-i Mnwhriqui, 
formerly a Minister, been me one of the nine Deputy Ministers. 

Madras. 

Number of scabs 205 (190), or which ; Congress 151 (127), 
Congress Reforms Committee 10 (nil) Dravida Mnnnetm 
Kazhagam 15 (nil) Communists 4 (17), P.S.P. 2 (nil), Socialists 
2 (8), Independents 15 (5). 

The outstanding features of the elections woro the strengthening 
of the position of Congress at the expense of the left, -wing parties, 
and the success achieved by two new groups. The Congress Reforms 
Committee was formed on the eve of the elections b,\ a number of 
dissident Congressmen a,H a protest against the party's method of 
selecting candidates, and put forward 59 candidates against, the 
otllctal < 'engross nominees. The DraeUta Munnetra Kaxfwtiam, which 
Ih led by Mr. C. N. Annadurai, opposes ** North Indian domination 
of the south " and advocates the union of Madras, Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, and Mysore in an independent " Repnblle of Rrnvldnstnn " 
from which any of the constituent States would lmve the right to 
secede. It also opposes the introduction of Hindi in Hauth India, 
and favours the retention of English as the language of inter -State 
communication. 

The Chief Minister, Mr, Nadar, who had been unanimously 
re-eleeled leader of the Congress Legislature Party on April 2, 
formed a new Government on April 15 tvs follows : 

Mr. Kmnarnj Nadar Chief Minister and Development; Mr. M. 
Bhaktavatsalam Dome Affairs, Food and Agriculture, Hallways, 
Posts and Telegraphs, and Civil Aviation; Mr, <\ Httbrnmnninm 
Finance, Education. Information, and Law ; Mr. M. A, Manlckavelu 
« Revenue and Public Health ; Mr. P, Vcnkaturnmnn Industries, 
Labour, and Co-operatives; Mr. P. Knkkon Public Works and 
Harijan Welfare; Mr. V. Rmnidnh “Electricity amt Transport; 
Mrs. Lourdhammnl HImon Local Administration and Fisheries. 

Mysore. 

Number of seats 208 (210), of which ; Congress 150 (178), 
P.S.P. 18 (7), Scheduled Castes Federation 2 (t), Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Party 2 (2), Oomnumists 1 (1), Independents 85 (18). 

The most notable feature of the elections was the gains made by 
Pruja Socialist and Independent eandidtvt.es at the expense of Congress, 
which, however, retained a large overall majority, Congress suffered 
Its multi setbacks In the Kolar goldfields urea, where It won five seats 
out of 12, and in the Oolgaum district, where it won seven out of 18. 
In the Kolar district-, where demands had been put forward for the 
repeal of prohibition, a Communist and five Communist-supported 
Independents were returned, while in the Deign mn district the 
Opposition fought the elections on the linguistic Issue, demand lug 
the Inclusion of part of the area in a Maharashtra State. Prominent. 
Congressmen defeated included two Ministers, Mr. Rama Run and 
Mr. .). R. Chandrlki, and the president of the Mysore Pradesh 
Congress Committee, Mr. 8. Ohennluh. 

Mir, NJjaUngappn, the Chief Minister, was unanimously 
elected leader of the Mysore Legislature Congress Party on 
April 0, and formed a new Cabinet on April 19. Tine distribu- 
tion of portfolios was announced on April 22 as follows : 

Mr. R. Nljullngappa— Chief Minister, General Administration, 
Planning and Development, Co-operatives and Marketing; Mr. 
M. 3\ Path --Rovonuo ; Mr. O. M, Poonaoha Home Affairs and 
Industries ; Mr, II. 8, Rudrappa - Agriculture, Forests and Fisheries; 
Mr. T. Mariappa*— Finance and Local Affairs ; Mr. R. Channl- 
garamiuh -Local Government ; Mr. TL K. Veernmm Gmvdli 
Public Works and Klootrloity ; Mr. V. Vonkatappa- Education ; 
Mr, D. Valkimta Ballga - Labour ; Mr. It, M. Pat IL Health ; Mr, 
M, A. Mob tab AH —Excise and Rural Industries, 

Orissa. 

Number of seats 140 (340), of which : Congress 50 (07), 
Ganalantra Parishad 51 (81), P.S.P. n (10), Communists 9 (7), 
Jharkhand Party 5 (nil), Socialists 1 (nil), Independents 7 (21). 

The Ganalantra Parishad, which was formed in 1950, has been 
described aa a party of "right-wing feudalists with a left-wing 
programme." Its leader, Mr. R. N. Singhdeo, Is the former Maharaja 
of Patna, and it won many of Its seats In areas formerly belonging to 
the Princes’ States. The main item in its programme is tho demand 
for tho transfer to Orissa of certain areas of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
and Andhra Pradesh. The Chief Minister, Dr. Mahatab, attributed 
the Congress Party's rovers© inter alia to weaknesses in tho party's 
organization and popular discontent at corruption In the adminis- 
tration. 
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As in previous elections, no party succeeded in securing a majority; 
whereas, however. Congress had boon able in 1952 to form a Govern- 
ment with Independent support, m tho new Assembly the Opposition 
parties were in a majority. Tho Ganatantm Parishad and tho P.S.P. 
proposed on March 21 tho formation of a coalition Government 
including Communist but not Congress representatives , the Com- 
munists, on the othei* hand, refused to support either a coalition 
dominated by the “ feudal *’ Ganatantm Panshad or a Congress 
Ministry! and tho one Socialist member adopted a similar attitude. 
After the Jharkhand Party had announced its support for tho forma- 
tion of a Congress Government m order to avoid President's rule, 
and a Ganatantra Panshad member had transferred his support to 
Congress, tho Governor (Mr. Saohar) invited Dr. Maliatab— tho 
outgoing Chief Minister— -on April 1 to form a minority Government. 

Dr. Mahatab’s new Ministry took oilice on April 0, the 
distribution of portfolios being as follows : 

Dr. llarekrnshna Maliatab —Chief Ministor, Finance, Agriculture, 
Cio -operatives and Forests ; Mr. L. Pamgralii — -Home Affairs, Law, 
and Education ; Mr. 1). Halm — Industry and Mining; Mr. S. 1' 
Mahan ti- Revenue, Excise, and Local Government ; Mr. 8. N. 
Bhanjdeo— Works ; Mr. B. M. Devi — Health, and Belief and 
Rehabilitation ; Mr. N, R. Roy— Supply, Transport, and Labour ; 
Mr. P. M. Pradhan — 1 Tribal Affairs, Rural Welfare and Commerce. 

Tho Ministry was supported by about G5 members (Congress, 
Jharkhand, and Independents) against an Opposition numbering at 
least 62 (Ganatantra Parishad, P.H.P., and Independents). It was 
therefore dependent for survival on the neutrality of tho Communist 
Party, which announced that its attitude toward any Government's 
policies would depend on how those policies affected tho State. 

Punjab. 

Number of seats 154 (180), of which: Congress 138 (172), 
Jan Sangh 9 (nil), Communists 0 (10), Scheduled Castes 
Federation 5 (ml), P.S.P. 1 (1), Independents 33 (nil). Voting 
was postponed in two snowbound constituencies. 

The Jan Sangh, which had not been represented in the previous 
State Assembly, replaced tho Communists as tho strongest Opposi- 
tion party, its success being attributed to rosontment among urban 
Hindus in tho Punjabi-speaking areas at certain aspects of the 
regional formula adopted under tho States Reorganization Act. 
Mr. Ij, J. Narain (formerly Education and Transport Ministor in tho 
Punjab Government), who had resigned from tho Congress as a 
protest against this formula, defeated a sitting Congress member at 
Julian dur with Jan Sangh support. 

Although tho Akali Dal had merged with Congress in October, 
its leader, Master Tara Hingh, supported 25 Opposition candidates in 
Punjabi-speaking areas (including a number of Communists) against 
Congress candidates on tho ground that the latter were “ corrupt." 
Only one of the candidates whom he supported was successful, 
however - Raja Mahoshindor Smgh, who defeated Mr. Rush Bhan, 
the Deputy Chief Minister and former Chief Ministor of PFPHU. 

A new Ministry was formed on April 9 by Sardar Pratup 
Smgh Kairon, the outgoing Chief Minister, the distribution of 
portfolios being as follows : 

Surdur Pratap Singh Kairon— Chief Ministor in charge of General 
Administration, Law and Police, Transport, Anti-Corruption, Social 
Welfare, Planning, Community Projects, Political Sufferers, Inte- 
gration, Health and Panchayats; Mr. Mohan Lai— Finance, Indus- 
tries, Food and Supplies, Prisons and Justice, Excise and Taxation ; 
Giani Kartar Hingh— Revenue, Local Government, Relief and 
Rehabilitation, Oo-oporativo Societies, and Cottage Industries; 
Mr. G. H. Rarowala- -Irrigation and Electricity; Mr. A N. Vidya- 
lankar Labour, Education, Housing, and Language ; Mr. Gurbanta 
Hingh -“Forests, Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, and 
Hohodulod Castes and Backward Classes; Mr. Birinder Singh— 
Public Works and Sports. There were also five Deputy Ministers. 

Tho Ministry included tho leaders of tho two wings of the Akali 
Dal - Giani Kartar Hingh, who had consistently followed the policies 
of Master Tara Hingh, and Mr. Rarewala, head of the interim Govern- 
ment in tho then newly -formed PEPSU in 1949 and again of the 
“ United Front " PEPSU Ministry in 1952-53. In recent years Mr. 
Rarowala had dissented from certain of the DaVs policies. 

Homo of tho portfolios held by tho Chief Minister will be allocated 
to an eighth Ministor when appointed. 


Rajasthan. 

Number ot seals 170 (160), of which : Congress 119 (82), 
Ham Itajya Parishad 17 (24), Jan Sangh 6 (8), P.S.P. 1 (2), 
CommumsLs X (3), Kisan Sahha 1 (nil). Independents 31 (34). 
[Figures in parentheses refer to the Rajasthan State Assembly 
before reorganization.] 

Congress considerably strengthened its majority, mainly at the 
right-wing parties* expense, tho Chief Ministor (Mr. Sukliadia) 
having a majority of over 10,000 at Udaipur ; on the other hand, 
the Food Ministor (Mr. R. K. Joshi) and a Deputy Minister lost their 
seats. As before the elections, Rajasthan remained the only State 
in which the Earn Rajya Parishad was the strongest Opposition 
party. The Kisan Sabha is a left-wing peasant organization. 

Mr. Mohanlal Sukhadia, the Chief Minister, was unanimously 
re-elected leader of the Congress Party in the State Assembly 
on April 4, and formed a new Cabinet on April 9 with the 
following membership : 


Mr. Sukhadia — Chief Minister in charge of General Administration, 
Planning and Development, Education, Industries and Mines ; 
Mr. II. Upadhyaya — Finance, Excise and Taxation, Village Indus- 
tries, and Social Welfare ; Mr. Ramkishore Vyas — Home and 
Judicial Affairs, Law, Irrigation, and Power ; Mr. D. L. Vyas — 
Revenue, Relief and Rehabilitation ; Mr. B. P. Gupta — Local 
Self-Government, Legislative Assembly and Elections, Community 
Projects, Health, Food and Civil Supplies, and Labour ; Mr. N. 
Mirdha— Agriculture, Co-operatives, Forests, Public Works and 
Transport. There were also five Deputy Ministers. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

Number of seats 430 (430), of which : Congress 286 (383), 
P.S.P. 44 (25), Socialists 25 (6), Jan Sangh 17 (3), Communists 
9 (1), Independents 49 (1). 

Tho loss of nearly 100 Congress seats in this State, where the party 
had previously had an overwhelming majority, was regarded as a 
serious blow to its prestige. Among prominent Congressmen defeated 
was Mr. C. B. Gupta (Minister of Health and Pl anning ), who lost his 
seat to Mr Triloki Singh (general secretary of the P.S.P.) by an 
11,000 majority in a Lucknow constituency, this result being attri- 
buted to popular discontent with the Government’s food and housing 
policy. Five of the 15 Deputy Ministers also failed to secure re- 
eloction. 

The outgoing Chief Minister, Dr. Sampurnanand, was 
unanimously re-elected leader of the Congress Legislature Party 
on April 7, and formed a new Cabinet on April 10 with the 
following membership : 

Dr. Sampurnanand — General Administration and Planning; Mr. 
H. M. Ibrahim — Finance, Power and Industries ; Mr. II. S. Visen— 
Agriculture, Forests, and Health ; Mr. Girdhari Lai — Public Works , 
Mr. Charan Smgh — Revenue ; Mr. Ah Zaheer — Justice, Food and 
Civil Supplies, Co-operatives, Legislative Affairs aud Housmg ; Mr. K 
Tripathi — Homo, Education and Information ; Mr. V. N. Sharma — 
Local Self-Government ; Mr J. Kishore — Labour and Social 
Welfare. 

Tho following Ministers without Cabinet rank were also appointed . 
Mr. M. Prasad — Legislative Affairs and Barvjan Welmre; Mr. M. 
Hasan — Social Seounty ; Mr. R. Murti — Irrigation ; and Dr. R. 
Hita Ram— Excise and Transport. There were also seven Deputy 
Ministers. 


West Bengal. 

Number of seats 252 (238), of which: Congress 152 (150), 
Communists 46 (28), P.S.P. 21 (15), Forward Bloc 8 (2), Lok 
Sewak Sangh 7 (nil). Revolutionary Socialist Party 8 (nil), 
Forward Bloc (Marxist) 2 (11), Socialist Unity Centre 2 (nil). 
Independents 11 (16). Figures in parentheses refer to the West 
Bengal State Assembly before reorganization. 

Congress increased its percentage of votes from 38.1 in 1952 to 
46.3, though Its representation remained virtually unchanged. The left- 
wing parties, which had formed an electoral alliance, considerably 
strengthened their position— especially m Calcutta, where the Chief 
Ministor, Dr. B. O. Roy, defeated a Communist opponent by only 
540 votes. Tho Jan Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha, on the other hand, 
lost all the 13 seats which they had previously held. In the Purulia 
district, which had recently been transferred from Bihar, the Lok 
Sewak Sangh won seven of the 11 seats. 

Dr. Roy, the outgoing Chief Minister, was asked by the 
Governor on April 26 to form a new Ministry. Its composition 
was announced later the same day as follows : 

Cabinet Ministers : Dr. B C. Roy— Chief Minister, Home (except 
Police and Defence), Finance, Education, Development, Co-operatives, 
Cottage and Small-scale Industries ; Mr. P. C. Sen — Food, Relief 
and Supplies, and Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation ; Mr. Kalipada 
Mukherjoe — Home (Police and Defence) ; Mr. K. N. D. Gupta — 
Works and Building, and Housing ; Mr. A joy Mukherjee — Irrigation 
and Waterways ; Mr. H. C. Naskar — Fisheries and Forests ; Mr. 
S. P. Bin-man — Excise ; Dr. R. Ahmed — Agriculture ; Mr. I. D. 
Jalan — Local Self-Government and Panchayats ; Mr. B. C. Sinha — 
Land and Land Revenue; Mr. B. Majumdar— Commerce and 
Industries ; Mr. S. S. Ray — Judicial and Legislative Affairs and 
Tribal Welfare ; Mr. Abdus Sattar — Labour. 

Ministers of State : Mrs. Purabi Mukherjee — Refugee Relief and 
Rehabilitation ; Mr. T. K. Ghosh — Development and Refugee 
Relief and Rehabilitation ; Dr. A. B. Roy— Health. Twelve Deputy 
Ministers were also appointed. 

Of the four new Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Smha and Mr. Majumdor 
had been members of Dr. Roy's first Ministry ; Mr. Sattar assumed 
ministerial office for the first tune ; and Mr. Ray, a barrister, was a 
newcomer to the State Assembly. Four Ministers, including two 
with Cabinet rank, are Moslems, wliile one Minister of State and one 
Deputy Minister are women. 

Elections in Union Territories. 

In the Union Territories of Manipur and Tripura elections 
were held to the Territorial Councils, the results being as 
follows : 

Manipur. Congress 12, Socialists 7, Co mmun ists 4, Independents 7. 

Tripura. Congress 15, Communists 12, other parties 1, Indepen- 
dents 2. 
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Elections in Kashmir. 

Elections to the Jammu and Kashmir Assembly were held 
m Jammu on March 25 and in Kashmir on March 60, the 
results being as follows ; 

National Conference . . 60 

Praja Parishad . . . . 6 

liar Ij an Mandal . , . . I 

Independents . . . . 1 

Voting for seven other seals was postponed because of 
snowbound conditions. 

Of the National Conference candidates, 30 wore returned unopposed 
and 10 more were declared elected after their opponents’ nomination 
papers hud boon rejected — in three eases because tho candidates 
wore under the qualifying ago, in six booause nomination forms had 
been ffllod in incorrectly, and in one because tho candidate was a 
Government contractor. Candidates returned unopposed included 
Bakshi Ghulivm Mohammed (the Prime Minister), Mr. G. M. Hadiq 
(Health Minister), Mr. H. L. HnraC (Development Minister), Mr. 1). V. 
Dhar (Deputy Homo Minister), and Bakshi Abdul Hash id (general 
secretary of tho National Conference). Of tho unopposed returns, 
35 wore in Kashmir and live in Jammu. 

For tho remaining *28 seats (20 in Jammu and 8 in Kashmir), all 
of which wore contested by tho National Conference, IT candidates 
wore put forward by the Hindu Praja Parishad, which is affiliated to 
tho Jan Man(jh, eight by tho P.H.P. (which failed to win a scat), and 
six by tho llarijtm Mandal (a Scheduled Castes* organization similar 
to tho P.H.P. in outlook), in addition to 28 Independent candidates. 
Tho elections were boycotted by tho Plebiscite front, tho organiza- 
tion of , Sheikh Abdullah's followers, and tho Political Conference, 
a Moslem organization demanding tho unconditional accession of 
Kashmir to Pakistan, 

In Jammu over 70 per cent of tho electorate went to tho polls - 
a much higher proportion than in most of tho Indian States despite 
heavy vain. Of the 20 seats contested, J3 were won by the National 
Conference, six by tho Praja Parishad , and one by the IJarijan 
Mandal. Successful candidates included Mr. G. L. Dogra (Finance 
Minister) and Mr. Promnath JDogrn (president of tlvo Praja Parishad). 
The Government’s victory was attributed to tho conciliatory attitude 
toward tho Hindus of Jammu adopted by Bakshi Uhulatn Mohammed, 
in contrast to tho policy which had formerly been pursued by 
Sheikh Abdullah. 

In Kashmir, whore polling also took pluoo in heavy rain and 
Intense cold, nearly 00 pop cent of the electorate east their voi.es. 
Seven of tho eight contested scats wore won by National Conference 
candidates ; in a Srinagar constituency, however, Mr. A, It. Glued 
(a dissident National Conference supporter standing as an Indepen- 
dent) defeated the Speaker of tho Assembly, Mr. G. It. Rornu, by 
328 votes. Mr. Gbossi afterwards stated that lie supported the Btato 
Government's policy of accession to India, but disapproved of its 
support for Mr. Eorusu, Mr. Hadiq, Mr. Qualm (Revenue Minister), 
and Mr. Dhar, whom ho accused of being Communists. 

The election of the President of the Indian Union took place 
on May 0 , the three candidates being l)r. Raj end ra Prasad 
(the outgoing President, nominated by Congress), Mr. Nagcndra 
Narayan Das (of Assam), and Mr. Hari Ham (a Punjab lawyer). 
The Electoral College consisted of the elected members of the 
two Houses of the Central Parliament and of all the Slate 
Assemblies, numbering altogether 6,867 ; the members of the 
Central Parliament could vote either in Delhi or in the capital 
of the State to which they belonged, while members of the 
State Assemblies voted in their State capitals. 

Dr. Prasad was rc-elccted President of India for a further 
live-year term on May 10, having polled 450,668 votes, or 
nearly double the minimum quota of 261,596 votes fixed by 
the Constitution for the election of the President, Mr, Das 
polled only 2,000 votes, and Mr, Ham 1,498. 

In the vice-presidential election Dr. Sarvapalli Eadha- 
krislman, the Congress nominee and outgoing holder of the 
office, was re-elected on April 26. No other nomination was 
put forward for the vice-presidency, Dr. Radhakrishnun thus 
being re-elected without opposition. 

President Prasad and Vice-President Radhakrishnan were 
sworn-in for their new terms of office on May 18. 

(Hindustan Times, Delhi - Times of India, Bombay - The 
Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London - All-India Election Guide - 
Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Elections, 
Party Manifestos, 15435 A 5 1951-52 Elections, 12356 A ; 
12081 A 5 Cabinet, 15364 C j Andhra Elections (1955), 
14x24 A 5 Travancore-Cochin Elections (1954), 13490 A ; 
State Governments, Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 15282 A 5 
Travancore-Cochin, 15172 A 5 15037 A ; Uttar Pradesh, 
X4054 A 3 Bihar, West Bengal, 12291 A ; Assam, 12081 A $ 
Kashmir Elections (1951), 11845 A.) 


A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. — 
Permanent Trust Fund as Memorial to Lord Malvern. 

The Chief Justice of the Federation of Hhodesia and 
Nyasalancl, Sir Hubert Tredgold, announced on March 14 that 
a permanent trust fund was to be set up as a memorial to Lord 
Malvern’s services to Hhodesia and the Federation, for the 
dual purpose of promoting the country’s health services and 
allowing Lord Malvern “ to continue to play a full part as an 
elder statesman.” 

Appealing to tho people of the Federation, Irrespective of party or 
race, to contribute to the fund, Sir Robert said that tv committee had 
already boon Conned with himself as chairman to build up tho fund 
'* as a medium through which the people of tho Federation may do 
honour to one who lias done ho much for them over ho many years." 
Ho stressed that the fund should be " entirely personal and without 
trace of political colour/’ and added : "Tho committee realizes that he 
[laird Malvern! onn HtlU play a valuable part In public life, especially 
if the way Is open to Ids at. t elide nee in the House of Lords. There ho 
oan voice tho points of view of the Federation and, for that matter, 
of all the overseas territories of the Gommonwenlth In a maimer that 
no other person, however sympathetic, could achieve without ids 
background and experience,” 

The Chief Justice explained that, in deciding on the objects of the 
Fund, it lmd been borne in mind that Lord Malvern (then Sir Godfrey 
Huggins) was once a surgeon. The income from the fund would bo 
used to provide bursaries for students of a-11 races in the Federation 
to study medicine or allied subjects, to assist the promotion and 
development of tho country’s health services, and in such other ways 
oh the trustees might think tit. At their discretion the trustees would 
also apply funds to allow Lord Malvern to play Ms part as an 11 elder 
statesman ” In the House of Lords. 

Lord Malvern was Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia 
from 1686 to 1656, and became the llrst. Prime Minister of the 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation on its formation. lie 
retired in 1650. - (Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 
(Prev. rep. Lord Malvern, X5236 £.) 

B. SOVIET UNION - RUMANIA. — Agreement on 
Status of Soviet Troops. 

An agreement was signed In Bucharest on April 15 between 
the Soviet and Humuniau Governments an the legal status of 
Soviet troops stationed on Rumanian territory. 

The agreement, which was on similar lines to those concluded by 
the IT.H.H.H. with Poland (see 15275 B) and Eastern Germany (see 
15500 (0, stated that the " temporary stationing of Soviet, troops in 
Rumania will in no way affect the sovereignty of the Rumanian 
State or entail interference in Rumania’s domestic affairs.” It 
provided that tho strength and location of tho Soviet forces In 
Rumania would he subject to arrangements between tho two Govern- 
ments ; placed these forces and their families under Rumanian law, 
except, for offences committed solely against the Hovlet Union or 
against persons serving with the Hovlet forces ; regulated reciprocal 
compensation for possible damage and the procedure for tho Hovlet 
use of Rumanian land, communications, services, and other facilities ; 
and provided for the creation of a mixed commission to settle ques- 
tions arising out of the agreement. 

The agreement, which takes effect on exchange of ratifica- 
tions, was signed by the Foreign and Defence Ministers of the 
two countries.—- (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep* 15283 C.) 

C. BELGIUM. — New Foreign Minister. 

It was announced in Brussels on May 1 1 that M. Paul-IIcnri 
Spank had resigned to take up his post as Secretary-General of 
NATO and had been succeeded as Foreign Minister by M. Victor 
Larock, tho Minister of Foreign Trade. M. Henri Fayat. 
succeeded M. Larock in the latter portfolio, 

M. Larock (52) studied philosophy and literature at Ll6go Uni- 
versity and sociology at tho Horhcmno in Paris, taking doctorates at 
both universities. Be later became a secondary school toucher. 
During tho German occupation In the Hcoond World War he belonged 
to the elan destine underground organization of the Socialist Party, 
and after the liberation became cdltor-In-ohlcf of Le Peutrtv, the 
Socialist Party's official organ. lie had been Minister for Foreign 
Trade since 1954. 

M. Fayat, a former secretary and vice-chairman of the Anglo- 
Belgian Parliamentary Group, escaped from Belgium during the war 
and joined the Belgian Army in Britain. 

The Coalition Government headed by M. Van Acker continued, 
as hitherto, to consist of nine Socialists and seven Liberals. 
(La Nation Beige) (Prev. rep. 14755 $ M. Spaak, 15285 A.) 

D. BERMUDA. — Withdrawal of British Garrison. 

The War Office in London announced on May 10 that the 
British garrison in Bermuda would be withdrawn at the end of 
the month and would not be replaced. The statement said that 
this decision was in connexion with the reduction of the Army’s 
strength and “ has been taken with regret in view of the 
Colony’s long and intimate association with H.M. Forces.” 
Apart from a short break in 1956-54, British troops have been 
in Bermuda continuously since 1701.— (Times) (13396 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM.— The Briggs Motor Dispute. - 
Report of Court of Inquiry- - Warning on Dangers of Shop 
Stewards’ Organization outside Trade Union Control. 


A serious dispute which temporarily affected automobile 
production throughout the Ford group of factories broke out 
at the end of January at the Dagenham works of Bnggs Motor 
Bodies Ltd., a member of the group. The dispute, which 
eventually centred on the dismissal of a shop steward for 
calling an unofficial strike, resulted m the appointment by 
Mr. Macleod (the Minister of Labour) of a court of inquiry into 
the matter. 

The dispute began on Jan. 28, when production at the Briggs 
factory was brought to a standstill by an unofficial strike in protest 
against the temporary suspension of five shop stewards wlio, during 
working hours and without permission, had attended a meeting of 
the trade union aide of the National Joint Negotiating Committee 
at Fords, despite previous notification by the secretary of tho trade 
union side that their presence was unnecessary. One of tho flvo, 
Mr. James MeLoughlin, who had later tried to convene a workers’ 
mooting during working-hours, was subsequently dismissed for 
“ calling and inciting a stoppage of work boforo any attempt had 
boon made to resolve the issue through normal proeoduro.” The 
stoppage was the culmination of a long serios of minor strikes at 
Briggs, where 289 stoppages had taken place in tho past 15 months, 
mainly for trivial reasons. As a result of tho latest stoppago, 
about 21,000 of tho Ford group’s 38,000 workers were estimated to 
have boon made idle by Jan. 31. 

Although tho strikers on Fob. 1 rejected an A.E U. proposal that 
they should return to work pending investigation of Mr. McLoughlin’s 
case by a joint management-union committee, they voted three 
days later to resume work on the understanding that tho stoppage 
would recommence if the A.E.U. executive failed to secure his 
reinstatement within 48 hours. On Feb. 6, however, tho Briggs 
management decided against reinstating Mr. MeLoughlin, and after 
the breakdown of further negotiations the A.F.U. resolved on Fob. 11 
to hold a strike ballot of its mombors at tho Dagenham factories. 
This ballot (Fob. 14) resulted in a veto of 1,118 to 429 in favour of a 
strike, whoroui>ou tho A.F.U. executive docldod to call an official 
strike at Briggs from Fob. 27 unless Mr. MeLoughlin had meanwhile 
been reinstated. Proposals by the Ford-Briggs management for 
independent arbitration wore rojootod by tho unions. 

In view of this development, Mr. Macleod announced in the 
House of Commons on Feb. 22 that he proposed to appoint a 
court of inquiry into the dispute, and appealed to the A.E.U. 
to cancel the proposed strike in the meantime. This the union 
agreed to do, and on March 1 Mr. Macleod further announced 
that the court would consist of Lord Cameron (a Judge of the 
Scottish Court of Session), who would sit with two assessors 
drawn respectively from the Ford-Briggs management and 
the trade unions. 

The court held its first meeting on March 4, and after 
hearing evidence from both sides and visiting Briggs’ Dagenham 
factory published its report on April II. The report is sum- 
marized below. 


Lord Cameron found that Mr. MeLoughlin had “ brought about a 
stoppago without any justification or uoceasity ” ; that there was 
“ ample material to warrant liis immediate suspension and subse- 
quent dismissal ” ; and that his reinstatement on the insistence of the 
shop stewards’ organization at Briggs 41 would be interpreted as a 
gesture of uppoasomont to tho extreme elements in the organization, 
rather than as a measure of prudenco to strongthon tho authority 
of tho unions/’ Lord Cameron also strongly criticized the “irre- 
sponsible power ” enjoyed by the shop stewards’ organization, and 
suggested that tho trade unions concerned should carefully scrutinize 
its activities and control over funds. As regards the possibility of 
tho dispute having been fomented by Communists, ho stressed that 
although Communist elements had doubtless exploited the shop 
stewards' desire to protect their own interests, it did not appear 
that their influence was tho main cause of the trouble at Briggs. 

Tho report explained that labour relations at Briggs’ Dagenham 
factory had boon bad for some years before the Ford group took over 
control, and that “ no substantial Improvement had followed the 
change/’ Prolonged negotiations between the Ford-Briggs manage- 
ment and the trade unions represented on the Ford National Joint 
Negotiating Committee had resulted in the signing in August, 19o5, 
of a “ procedure agreement ” which the unions had tried to persuade 
their mombors to abide by, hut without success. There was ample 
evidence that the unions were seriously concerned at the frequency 
of unofficial strikes at Briggs, and on at least one occasion union 
officials at national lovel had sont “ strongly -worded remonstrances 
and advice ” to their members at tho works. 

While there had boon faults on the company’s side since Ford’s 
took over the Briggs works (the report continued), all the evidence 
indicated that the major responsibility for the “ dis-peace ’ there 
lay with the workers, whoso immediate representatives were the 
shop stowards. “ If the means of persuasion and propaganda avail- 
able to the shop stewards’ committees had been devoted to the support 
of the procedure agreement, a very great measure of success would 
have been achieved and a much more peaceful atmosphere at Briggs 
would have been created/’ In this connexion the report explained 
that in conjunction with the corresponding body at Ford s, the joint 


shop stewards’ committee at Briggs published a journal known as 
The Voice of Ford’s Workers , and also possessed substantial funds, 
mainly raised from works’ lotteries, over the raising and expenditure 
of winch the unions had no power of supervision. The report added : 

“ There can be no doubt that such a freedom from union control, 
combined with liberty to direct the expenditure of any funds raised, 
places a very powerful weapon of propaganda m the hands of a body 
which is answerablo to no higher authority for its actions. It would 
not be difficult . . . for irresponsible or subversive persons to nse 
these weapons for their own purposes. To judge from the extracts 
produced, The Voice of Ford’s Workers has been raucous and belli- 
gerent m tone, and not by any means devoted to the promotion of 
the avowed policy of the unions concerned or to support of the 
agreement ... In short, here is a private union within a union, 
enjoying immediate and continuous touch with the men m the 
shops, answerable to no superiors, and m no way officially or consti- 
tutionally linked with the union hierarchy.” 

Lord Cameron emphasized that he neither under-estimated the 
value of shop stewards nor criticized the existence of a shop stewards’ 
organization at Briggs. “ The irresponsible power to winch I have 
adverted,” ho said, “ appears to he m the hands of a small nucleus, 
and not with tho Briggs shop stewards as a body, among whom ... I 
found strong elements of good sense and goodwill . . . Affairs at 
Briggs give an illuminating example of the extent to which it is 
possible for apathy in the rank and file of the trade union movement 
to impair its healthy operation by surrendering power to small but 
highly organized interests . . The moral ... is that though there is 
nothing unsound in principle in the methods of election of shop 
stowards and trade union committees, those methods possess 
dangerous possibilities, and provide an avenue for the introduction 
into tho organization of sinister interests, if they . . . are used to 
further the aims or ambitions of an organized few . . . This is the most 
sorious and fundamental lesson to be learned from the inquiry. It is 
not difficult to foresee that the situation disclosed here contains the 
seeds of possible organized developments which, if unchecked, could 
prove a grave embarassment to the unions themselves.” 

Regarding the extent of Communist influence at Briggs, the 
report stated that although the court did not considor this a mam 
factor in bringing about bad labour relations, both Mr. C. W. 
Borridge (until recently A.E.U. district organizer in the area) and 
Mr. Moore (a convenor of tho shop stewards’ committee at Briggs) 
were members of the Communist Party, while Mr. MeLoughlin had 
not denied membership. ** It may of course be purely coincidental 
that at least three figures prominently associated with the dispute 
appear to owe this particular political allegiance,” Lord Cameron 
went on, “ hut in the light of the circumstances disclosed ... I feel 
that there is good ground for the company’s belief that it has a 
trouble-making clique in its midst, which is concerned to exacerbate 
relations between workpeople and management.” The report also 
drew attention to the fact that A.E.U. members at Briggs “ appeared 
to have established an ascendancy quite out of proportion to their 
numbers ” — viz., 54 shop stowards out of about 160 were A E.U. 
members, although only about ono-flfth of Briggs workers belonged 
to that union, whilst nine of the 13 trade union members on the 
Briggs main and river-plant works committees were also A.E.U. men. 

Turning to the management’s share of the responsibility for the 
trouble at Briggs, Lord Cameron said that this appeared to fall under 
two heads : (1) imperfections in factory organization, likely in 

large measure to disappear when the substantial reorganization now 
in progress had been completed ; (2) a ** certain insensitivity ” in 
the company’s mental attitude toward its employees With regard 
to (2) ho explained that while there had doubtless been faults on the 
part of the lower supervisory staff, “ who had to bear the heat and 
brunt of the day,” he thought that there were also “ indications of 
an attitude of mind at higher lovels which had not been entirely in 
touch with the minds of the workpeople ” — e g. such phrases as 
“ disciplinary measures ” and “ disciplinary action ” used m warning 
notices seemed to “ tend towards regimentation.” 

In order to improve labour relations at Briggs in the future, 
leadership and initiative must come from the management at all 
lovels, and time and patience spent in the handling of the joint 
works committee would yield " handsome returns.” In particular, 
respect for the procedure agreement was likely to be enhanced if 
there were more frequent regular meetings of the committee than 
hitherto, and if reasonable requests for special meetings to deal with 
matters of urgency were not discouraged. There was also room for 
improvement m the company’s attitude to the Ford National Joint 
Negotiating Committee, there being evidence that at present it 
seemed “ more concerned to confront the unions with general 
criticism of the behaviour of their members than to attempt to 
identify individual examples of misbehaviour and seek satisfaction 
through the machinery of the procedure agreement.” 

In conclusion, Lord Cameron pointed out that his recommendation 
that Mr. McLoughlin’s dismissal should stand, and that the unions 
should not seek for his reinstatement, was “ without prejudice to 
the company’s right to decide if they would accept an application 
from hnn for employment on some future occasion if such au applica- 
tion were made by him in good faith.” 

The Ford Company announced on the same day that it 
accepted Lord Cameron’s report in its entirety, and hoped 
to meet the unions concerned to discuss how its recommenda- 
tions could be put into practice. — (Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian - Daily Herald - News Chronicle) 
(Prev. rep. 1 5515 A; 15084, A.) 
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A. NUCLEAR WEAPON TESTS. — British, Soviet 
and American. Nuclear Tests* - Japanese Appeals to 
u Nuclear Powers ” for Suspension of Tests. - Unilateral 
Suspension rejected by British, U.S. and Soviet Govern- 
ments* - Japanese Precautions against High Radio- 
activity following Soviet Explosions. - Dr. Matsushita’s 
Mission to Britain and America* - Appeals by the 
Pope, Dr. Schweitzer and Mr. Nehru for Ending of 
Nuclear Tests. - German Scientists’ Refusal to partici- 
pate in Development of Nuclear Weapons. - British 
Labour and Liberal Appeals for Suspension of Tests. 

Recent important developments in connexion with the 
testing or projected testing of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
weapons are described below under cross-headings, notably 
m connexion with the British hydrogen bomb tests to be 
carried out in the Pacific in the spring and summer ; the 
series of Soviet tests which had previously been reported (see 
15408 B) and which continued fit intervals during April ; and 
a new scries of U.S. tests which will begin in Nevada during 
May and continue intermittently throughout the summer. 

British Nuclear Tests in Pacific Ocean. 

The British Ministry of Supply announced on May 15 that 
a 44 nuclear device ” had been exploded in the lirst of the series 
of British tests to be held in the Central Pacific during the 
spring and summer. No details were given of the type ol' 
“ device ” detonated, the ofiieial announcement stating only 
that it had been dropped by a Valiant jet bomber and had 
exploded at high altitude. It was added that “scientific 
records are being collected for accurate evaluation ” and that 
a further statement would be made 44 in due course.” 

The Minister of Supply (Mr. Aubrey Jones) disclosed on 
May 17 that the explosion was “ in the megaton range ” (i.e. 
equivalent to 1,000,000 tons or more of T.N.T.). lie added 
that detonation had taken place “ high in the air above the 
sea,” that fall-out was “ insignificant,” and that there was 
“ very little contamination even below the point of burst.” 
Safety arrangements had been 44 entirely successful ” and 
official observers from Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
the U.S.A. had witnessed the explosion from a ship of the task 
force. [The reference to an explosion 44 in the megaton range ” 
was regarded m the British press as indicating that a hydiogen 
bomb had been detonated]. 

The British Government’s intention of holding such tests 
in the area of Christmas Island had been announced to the 
House of Commons in June 1050 by Sir Anthony Eden, who 
stated that the tests would take the form of 44 nuclear explo- 
sions in the megaton range ” and would be high air-bursts 
which would not involve heavy radioactive fall-out. 

A Note had been sent by the British Government on Jan. 7, 
1057, to all diplomatic missions in London informing them 
that an area of the Pacific Ocean 1)00 miles north and south of 
Christmas Island and 780 miles east and west would be declared 
dangerous to shipping and aircraft between March 1 and 
August 1 owing to the British nuclear weapon tests. 

Japanese Appeals for Suspension of British Tests. - 
Representations to H.M. Government. - British 
Reassurances to Japan. 

The projected British nuclear tests in the Pacific aroused 
nation-wide agitation in Japan, which grew in intensity 
throughout February, March and April. The Japanese 
Parliament passed a resolution in February calling upon 
Britain, the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union to suspend all tests 
of nuclear weapons, while large-scale demonstrations against 
the holding of such tests culminated on March 1 in a mass 
protest rally in Tokio at which representatives of all Japanese 

S olitical parties adopted a resolution condemning Britain for 
er refusal to stop the tests. 

Similar protests against tho British tests were made by many 
private organizations, by 180 Japaneso physicists (including Dr. 
Yukawa, tho Nobel prizewinner), by fishermen's organizations, 
and by students, a numbor of petitions being handed in at the 
British Embassy and peaceful demonstrations organized outside the 
Embassy itself. The Japanese Council against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs — an organization with a nation -wide membership — originally 
announced its intention of sending a “ suioldo Hoot ” of Japanese 
fiehlng vessels into the Christmas Island area as a protest against 
ths British tests, hut subsequently abandoned this plan and decided 
on May 8 to send " civilian envoys ” to Britain, the Boviet Union 
and the United States, and to convene a world conference in Tokio 
later in the year to demand the abolition of all nuclear weapons. 

A resolution denouncing nuclear and thermo -nuclear tests, 
adopted on March 15 by the House of Councillors (the Upper 
House of the Japanese Diet), was sent by the Japanese Govern- 


ment on March 18 to the U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. 
Hammarskjold, for transmission to all U.N. member-countries. 
The resolution (1) 44 deeply regretted that no steps have yet 
been taken for the international control of atomic energy, that 
atomic and hydrogen bomb tests continue to be conducted, 
and that the ‘United Kingdom is preparing to carry out tests 
at Christmas Island, notwithstanding requests from the 
Japanese Government” [see below); (2) urged the United 
Nations and the Bowers concerned to take 44 speedy, effective 
and appropriate measures for limiting the use of atomic energy 
exclusively for peaceful purposes and for the total prohibition 
of the production, use and testing of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs”; and (») called upon the British, Soviet and U.S. 
Governments to suspend all atomic or hydrogen tests at 
present under contemplation, 44 in view of the likelihood of an 
increase in the amount of fall-out from nuclear explosions to 
the point of irremediably affecting human life.” 

Two Notes appealing to Britain to suspend the projected 
nuclear tests in the Pacific were sent by the Japanese Govern- 
ment on Feb. 1 and Feb. 12. At the same time specific 
assurances were sought that all necessary measures would he 
taken to ensure the safety of Japanese ships and aircraft if the 
tests should be held. In addition, the Japanese Government 
reserved the right to claim compensation for any damage or 
injuries suffered by Japanese nationals which could be directly 
traced to the tests. 

In a statement to tho House of Commons on Eob. 11, Mr. tfolwyn 
Lloyd (U.iC foreign Secretary) had announced In connexion with 
tho receipt of the first Japanese Note that the tests would take 
place far from any Inhabited islands and would be so arranged as to 
avoid danger to persons and property ; that they would be " high 
air bursts which would not involve heavy fall-out " ; that the 
fullest safety precautions would be taken ; and that tiring would not 
take place “ under any conditions hi which Inhabited Islands might 
ho affected by radioactive material.” 

The British Government’s reply to the Japanese Notes was 
made public in London on March 20. If reiterated the 
assurances given by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd in the above-mentioned 
statement and gave details of the precautionary measures 
being taken in the area of Christmas island to ensure that no 
vessels or aircraft entered the danger zone. 

The British Note said that arrangements had been made Cor 
aircraft to search tho danger area for any vessel which might be In 
danger. ” L£ such a vessel is sighted, warning leaflets will be dropped 
in several languages, including Japanese, advising tho vessel to leave 
tho danger area at once. If such a warning is disregarded, a ship will 
bo sent to the spot to make sure that, in itH own interests, tiro vessel 
loaves tho danger area. Radar precautions will be taken against 
firing when any uuldonLKUul aircraft Is in the vicinity.” 

After stressing that ” navigation of Hhlps through tho territorial 
waters round. Christmas and Malden islands is suspended from 
March 1,” and that permission for o verily ing would not bo granted 
during tho period of the tests, the Note added ; M Any person who 
enters or remains in this danger area does so at his own risk, and it is 
important that ships and aircraft should not consider tho area less 
dangerous to persons and property than the territorial waters and 
air space around and above Christman ami Malden Islands. 
Il.M. Government wish to emphasize tho extreme Importance of all 
persons remaining dear of tho clanger area throughout tho period 
March 1-August 1, and to reiterate that any person who disregards 
the warning does so at ids own peril, Any person knowingly entering 
or staying in the danger area will . . . have no right to compensation 
for damage or loss.” 

The British Note rejected tho Japanese contention that tho area 
around tho Lino Islands (the group of islands on the Equator which 
include Christmas and Malden islands) was a traditional fishing- 
ground for Japanese vessels, saying in this connexion : M Information 
in tho possession of ll.M* Government shows that If Japanese fisher- 
men are now regularly visiting this area, this has only happened 
within tho last three or four years,” 

Expressing regret that advance notice of each test in tho series 
could not be given, the Note pointed out that ” their timing will 
depend on a number of factors, including the meteorological position, 
and it is for this reason that the * danger area 1 has been declared for 
a continuous period. A public announcement will bo made after 
each test in tho series ...” 

The Japanese Government sent a Note to Britain on June 10 
protesting at the nuclear weapon test at Christmas Island on 
the previous day, expressing regret that the tests had not been 
cancelled, holding Britain responsible for any damage or 
losses which might be caused to Japanese nationals or property 
as a result of tlie tests, and reserving Japan’s right to demand 
compensation for such damage or losses. Large-scale demon- 
strations took place outside the British Embassy in Tokio on 
May 16-17 in protest against the tests at Christmas Island, 
some 10,000 students being dispersed by the police after 
trying to break into the Embassy compound. 
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Continuation of Soviet Tests. - Soviet Rejection of 
Japanese Appeal for Cessation. - Japanese Population 
warned against High Radioactivity following Soviet Tests. 

Detonations of Soviet nuclear weapons on April 3, 0, 10, 12 
and 16 were announced by the IJ.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the British Defence Ministry, no statements being 
issued in Moscow. The Soviet tests were apparently in continu- 
ation of those begun in August 1056 (see 15121 A) and con- 
tinued during subsequent months (see 15122 D, 15468 B). 
The explosion on April 16 was described by the XT.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission as “ one of the largest m the current 
Soviet series ” and as having taken place “ at a site in Central 
Asia previously used for such operations.” No indication was 
given whether fission (atomic) or thermo-nuclear (hydrogen) 
weapons had been detonated. 

The exceptionally high degree of radioactivity over Japan 
as a result of five Soviet nuclear tests within a fortnight caused 
the Japanese Ministry of Social Welfare to issue official warnings 
to the population on April 18 to avoid radioactive con- 
tamination. Housewives throughout Japan were warned to 
boil all drinking water and wash all fresh fruit and vegetables, 
these warnings being disseminated by radio and television 
broadcasts, police loud-speakers in the streets, and on public 
hoardings and in the Press. Broadcasts from Tokio Radio 
warned the Japanese people that Japan’s atmosphere was 
14 rapidly becoming contaminated ” as a result of the Soviet 
nuclear tests, while the National Meteorological Observatory 
said that the amount of radioactivity over Japan had reached 
“ unusual proportions ” and was far in excess of the amounts 
recorded after the U.S. tests at Bikini m 1954. 

Professor Sliiokawa (of Shizuoka University, near Toldo), one of 
Japan’s loading atomic physicists, expressed the opinion on April 21 
that tlio U.S.S.R. had exploded a now typo of bomb in the last 
explosion on April 10. Ho stated that chemical analysis of the 
radioactive fall-out over Japan, carried out by himself, showed that a 
largo percentage of the fall-out consisted of Noptunium-230 and 
Plutonium-239, whereas ho had boon unable to find any traces of 
Uranium. The Neptunium content had boon particularly large, 
accounting for 28 per cent of tho total radioactivity, and this evidenco, 
in his opinion, showed that the Soviet Union had exploded a “ dirty ” 
bomb and not a " clean” one. Professor Sliiokawa laid special 
emphasis on the serious danger to mankind represented by Plutonium 
fall-out, since Plutonium had a half-life of 24,000 years and emitted 
deadly alpha rays. 

[Ncptunium-239 is a relatively short-lived isotope formed from 
Uranium -238 (tho main constituent of natural uranium), while 
Plutonium is formed by tho breakdown of Neptunium. The implica- 
tions of Professor Shiokawa's statement were described as follows by 
tho Science Correspondent of the London Times : “ Tho explosive 
material of an ordinary atomic bomb is either plutonium or uranium- 
235 ; under normal conditions, uranium-238 is not fissile. The 
presence of neptunium -2 3 9 in the products of an explosion, and 
hence of uranhun-238 in the bomb materials, implies something on 
tho linos of the so-called three-decker bomb— the kind in which 
successive stages of explosion ore contributed by fission, fusion, and 
fission reactions ...In this type of bomb the chief energy comes from 
tho final fission reaction, arid the quantity of fission products released 
is proportional to tho onorgy of explosion. The finding of neptunium- 
239 in high proportion in the products of explosion implies that those 
conditions applied also in tho Soviet weapon ...” 

The Japanese Government presented a Note in Moscow on 
March 9 asking the U.S.S.R. to suspend further nuclear weapon 
tests, stressing the dangers of these tests to Japan, and com- 
plaining that the tests were being carried out without advance 
notice. The Soviet reply, presented in Tokio on March 29, 
said that the TJ.S.S.R. could not suspend such tests by uni- 
lateral action, but was willing to do so on the basis of an 
agreement with the Western Powers. The Note recalled the 
various Soviet proposals for the abolition of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons (sec 155X7 A) and asserted that the Soviet 
tests could not cause harm in other countries because they were 
carried out within Soviet territory. 


The Soviet Ambassador in Tokio (M. Tevosyan) Presented an 
aide-memoire from his Government on May 9 proposing that Japan 
and tho U.S.S.R. should issue a joint appeal to the U.S. and British 
Governments for the conclusion of an agreement on the immediate 
ending of tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons, or at least the 
suspension of such tests for a specified period. Th e aide-memoire said 
that the U.S.S.R. was prepared to give up tests of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons “ as soon as othor Powers undertake to do the 
same ” ; asserted that the Western Powers had ** given no support 
to the Soviet proposals for the suspension of these tests ‘as a first 
step toward the complete prohibition of tests of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons ” ; and added : “ This attitude of tho Western Powers . . . 
compels the Soviet Union to give due attention to tests of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons in the interests of strengthening its security. 
[These arguments had also been put forward by the U.S.S.R. m 
twiUi t fhA .Tfl-narvGse Note of March 9.1 


U.S. Rejection of Japanese Appeal for Suspension of 
Atomic Tests in Nevada. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission announced on April 30 
that nine test explosions would take place in a new series of 
atomic tests to be held in Nevada from mid-May to September. 
The announcement said that all nine tests would be “ low-yield 
detonations of fission devices ” [i.e. “ conventional ” atomic 
explosions] to which press correspondents would be admitted. 

A Japanese Note was presented in Washington on April 29 
urging the United States to call off the nuclear weapon tests 
scheduled to begin in Nevada during May. The U.S. reply, 
transmitted by Mr. Dulles to the Japanese Chargd d’ Affaires 
on May 13, said that the United States could not abandon 
nuclear tests “ under present circumstances ” since they were 
designed “ for the purpose of deterring aggression and preser- 
ving the peace.” In the absence of 41 adequately inspected 
agreements for the control and reduction of armaments,” the 
U.S. Government had “ a responsibility to its people, as well 
as to the rest of the world, to strengthen its defensive and 
deterrent capacities ...” After stating that the U.S. Govern- 
ment would willingly co-operate in a system of registering 
nuclear tests, as proposed in the joint Japanese-Norwegian- 
Canadian plan (see page 15522, second column), and would also 
welcome agreement on international observation of tests, the 
Note blamed the Soviet Government, “ by its repeated rejec- 
tion of U.S. disarmament proposals,” for obstructing “ progress 
toward control of the nuclear threat and the ending of nuclear 
weapon tests.” Assurances were given that the Nevada tests 
would be conducted under “ extreme safety measures ” and 
only in the most favourable weather conditions, that only 
“ low-yield fission devices ” would be tested, and that there 
would be “ no significant addition to radiation levels through- 
out the world.” 

Dr. Matsushita’s Mission. - Meetings with Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. Dulles. - Macmillan-Kishi Correspondence. 

In view of the failure of the Japanese representations to the 
British and Soviet Governments, Dr. Masatoshi Matsushita 
(an eminent Japanese scholar) visited Britain and the U.S. A. 
during April as the personal representative of the Japanese 
Prime Minister (Mr. Kishi), on whose behalf he presented 
further appeals for the cessation of the nuclear weapon tests 
projected by both countries. Dr. Matsushita, a Christian, 
is Rector of St. Paul’s (Christian) University in Tokio, one 
of the leading institutions of higher learning in Japan. 

Dr. Matsushita arrived in London on April 1, explaining in 
a press interview that Japan was protesting against the pro- 
jected British tests largely on moral grounds, and was making 
or had made similar protests to the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union 
in connexion with the tests held or projected by those countries. 
He had a meeting at Downing Street on May 2 with Mr. 
Macmillan, to whom he explained the Japanese Government’s 
attitude and transmitted a personal letter from Mr. Kishi ; 
held further discussions at the Foreign Office on April 5 with 
Commander Noble, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs ; and 
paid another visit to Downing Street on April 10, when he 
received Mr. Macmillan’s reply to Mr. Kishi’s letter. While 
in London Dr. Matsushita also saw Sir Winston Churchill 
at the latter’s home, together with the Japanese Ambassador. 

The text of the correspondence between Mr. Kishi and Mr. 
Macmillan was released in London on April 18 : 

Mr. Kishi to Mr. Macmillan. 

In his letter to the British Prime Minister (dated March 29) Mr. 
Kishi emphasized that the Japanese people, “ having been made 
victims of atomic bombs toward the end of the Second World War, 
and having suffered directly from the dreadful efEeots of nuclear 
tests conducted by the United States in. the Pacific Ocean, sincerely 
desire the prohibition of the production, use, and testing of nuclear 
weapons.” The letter continued : 

“ The Japanese Government . . . fully appreciates the need on the 
part of free nations, under the existing world ciroumstances, to 
maintain effective means to cope with aggression. But the wish of 
the Japanese people for the prohibition of nuclear tests is one of 
humanity, which transcends all such considerations. That is the 
reason why the Japanese Government contmues to repeat its request 
to the countries concerned ; and that is why it requested the U.K. 
Government to suspend the proposed tests . . . What the Japanese 
people really desire is that all nations, rejecting the use of nuclear 
weapons, which are injurious to the humaarace and which ultimately 
spell its annihilation, will turn to the peaceful utilization of nuclear 
energy for the welfare of mankind. Needless to say, we are eager to 
see at the same time the realization of an effective disarmament 
scheme. It is in this sense that Japan’s appeal for the suspension of 
nuclear tests is bemg made to all countries which conduct or are 
preparing to conduct such tests.” 

After recalling the Japanese representations to the U.S.S.R. on 
March 9, and the resolution by the House of Councillors transmitted 
to the United Nations on March 18, Mr. Kishi concluded : “lam 
dispatching Mr. Matsushita as my personal representative to your 
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country iti order flint ho may . . . convey fully tlio sincere desire of 
our Government and people to you and to other British loaders . . . 
Mr. MiitsuHhit.il is a devout. Christian and an eminent educator ... 1 
am sure he will ho a, hie to malic known thoroughly the feelings of the 
Japanese people to you and all British authorities concerned 

Mr. Macmillan to Mr. Kishi. 

Mr. Macmillan (whose reply was dated April 10) wrote to the 
Japanese Prime Minister as follows : 

*< Dr. Matsushita handed your letter to me on April 3, and further 
drew my attention to the political effect which ho considered our 
nuclear tests would have on the ‘ uncommitted countries * and to the 
state of Japanese opinion, lie said that, In the view of the Japanese 
Government, were 1I.M, Government to Insist on carrying out their 
proposed tests, although they might gain somo short-term practical 
advantage, they would in the long term suffer serious political 
disadvantages. If the 1T.S.A. and the XI. K. took no account of public 
opinion mid wont on with their tests, he feared that the Asian countries 
would bo forced to take up a neutral position, though this might run 
counter to their instincts. 

“ T told Or. Matsushita that I hnd nothing to add to the exchange 
of Notes which had already taken place between our two Governments. 
But T reaffirmed my view that the peace of the world at present 
depends on the possession by the U.K. and the U.S. A. of a formidable 
deterrent to aggression. The U.K. deterrent would not, however, 
be fully effective until it had boon tested and shown to work effec- 
tively. 

** 1 a.m sure your Excellency would agree that it would bo irrational 
for Japan or for other Asian nations to take up a neutralist position 
simply because we are taking the necessary stops to ensure that our 
policy, which is based purely and simply on defence, lias the necessary 
technical and, practical backing to make it fully effective. The free 
Asian nations themselves stand to benefit as much ns the nations of 
the West from the protection accorded by this policy. 

“ I emphasized to Dr. Matsushita that our decision to hold those 
tests had not brum taken lightly. I explained that it remained the 
policy of TI.M. Government to work for the abolition of nuclear tests 
at the appropriate stage in a scheme of general disarmament, and 
that they wore prepared to study any practical proposals that might 
be devised for achieving the limitation of tests with adequate safe- 
guards. Meanwhile, we hope to And support for the idea of advance 
registration and limited observation of tests, which is in accordance 
with the resolution recently referred to the Disarmament Hub* 
committee by the General Assembly, of which Japan was neo-sponsor 
with Canada and Norway [see page 15522, second column]. 

u T should like to assure your Excellency that the special sensi- 
tivity of the Japanese people to questions concerning the uhc of 
atomto weapons . , „ is fully realized by It.M. Government, who have 
not forgotten that the Japanese people suffered the effects of atomic 
bombing in 1945. Nor have the resolutions of the Japanese Diet 
passed unnoticed in this country. But T must maintain tho view, 
which T honestly hold and which t expressed in the House of Gam- 
mons as lately ns April 1 (see page 154591, that from the medical and 
biological point of view the radiation effects of our forthcoming 
nuclear tests will bo insignificant. Extensive safety precautions are 
being taken and T cannot agree that there will bo any danger to 
Japan, which lies some 4,000 miles from the test area . . . M 

Dr, Matsushita went from London to Rome, where he was 
received in private audience by the Pope on April 14. In the 
course of Ibis audience the Pope handed a message to the 
Japanese envoy, for transmission to his Government, stressing 
the u catastrophic ” menace of nuclear weapons and containing 
an appeal to tire Powers to renounce them. [The text of this 
message is given below in the section dealing with the appeals 
made by the Pope, Dr. Schweitzer, and Mr. Nehru.] Dr. 
Matsushita, who said that he had been “ greatly encouraged ” 
by the Pope’s attitude, flew from Italy to New York, where be 
saw Dr. Hammarskjdld at U.N, Headquarters on April 18. 
On April 21 he saw Mr. Dulles at the latter’s home and 
explained to the U.S. Secretary of State the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s reasons for requesting the suspension of the projected 
U.S, atomic tests, as well as those held or projected by the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain. Mr. Dulles, while expressing 
sympathy with the Japanese Government’s attitude, empha- 
sized that the United States could not abandon nuclear tests 
unilaterally, and stressed that America’s responsibilities in 
defending the free world made the continuance of such tests 
essential in present circumstances. 

Dr. Matsushita returned to Tokio on April 29 and subse- 
quently reported on bis mission to Mr. Kishi and the Japanese 
Cabinet. In a press statement after his return he expressed 
regret at the failure of his mission to London and Washington ; 
pointed out, however, that the British and American people 
were no less anxious than the Japanese that nuclear tests 
should be discontinued and nuclear weapons forbidden ; and 
announced that he would make three recommendations : 
(1) that Japan should make a request to the International 
Court, through the United Nations, for an advisory opinion on 
the validity of the projected British nuclear tests ; (2) that all 
Powers wot possessing nuclear weapons should make a joint 


declaration warning the “ nuclear Powers ” of the dangers to 
mankind involved in the continuation of such tests ; and 
(8) that Japanese scientists should eompile a report., similar to 
that of the British Medical Council, on the effects of radiation 
on the individual. 

M. Gromyko’s Speech to Supreme Soviet. - Responsibility 
for Nuclear Tests placed on Western Powers. - Soviet 
Appeal to U.S, Congress and British Parliament. 

Tn a speech on Mav 10 to tlw* Supreme Soviet, the Foreign 
Minister of the U.S.S.R. (M. Gromyko) reiterated previous 
accusations that the policy of the Western Powers was 
“ forcing ” the Soviet Government to continue nuclear tests, 
and accused those Powers -“in the first, place the United 
States of keeping the* world “ on the brink of war.’’ Inter 
alia , he accused America and Britain of wanting the U.S.S.U. 
to discontinue nuclear tests unilaterally; declared that this 
was “ out of the question because the Soviet Union would then 
ibid itself in an unequal and disadvantageous position ’’ ; and 
said that Ihe U.S.S.U. would only end nuclear tests if Britain 
and America did the same*. In the course of a lengthy speech, 
M. Gromvko accused the Western Powers of having “ re- 
tracted their own proposals on various pretexts” in the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission and its sub-eommiUee, and of 
ignoring “ repeated Soviet proposals to end atomic and 
hydrogen weapon tests if the United Stales and Britain agree 
to do likewise.” 

After M. Gromyko’s speech the Supreme Soviet adopted a 
resolution which (l) appealed to the U.S. Congress and the 
British Parliament “ to agree on the immediate cessation of 
nuclear tests,” and (2) appealed for an “ inter-parliamentary 
committee of the three atomic Power* ” to work out “ the 
best means of achieving the complete banning of nuclear tests 
and atomic and hydrogen weapons.” 

The British Foreign Office commented that M. Gromyko's 
speech and Ihe above-men Honed resolutions “ seem to lx* the 
latest move in the Soviet propaganda campaign designed to 
mislead public opinion on the matter of nuclear lests.” A 
similar view was expressed in Washington. 

Appeals by Pope Pius XII, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, and 

Mr. Nehru for Ban on Nuclear Tests and Weapons. 

Appeals for the ending of nuclear tests and the banning of all 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons, combined with serious 
warnings on the dangers which would confront humanity if 
such tests were continued, were issued during April by the 
Vatican, by Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the famous humanitarian 
and medical missionary, and by Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister 
of India. The Vatican released on April 24 the text of the 
message given by the Pope to Dr. Matsushita on April 14 (see 
above) ; Dr. Schweitzer’s message mum addressed to the 
Norwegian Nobel Committee on April 221 ; and Mr, Nehru’s 
appeal was delivered during a speecn in Delhi on April 14. 

Appeal by Pop® Plus XII. 

In his message to the Japanese Prime Minister, handed to 
Dr. Matsushita, the Pope wrote as follows : 

44 Man’s growing mastery of tho terrifying forces of nature gives 
rise to new and Insistent reasons for anxiety. In effect, tho destruc- 
tive power of nuclear weapons has become unlimited. It Is no longer 
braked by the critical mass which put a natural limit on tho already 
terrible power of tho first atomic weapons. 

44 This unlimited power Is now being used as a menace which, 
tossed back and forth from one camp to the other, becomes ever 
more catastrophic as each seeks to surpass the other with the growing 
and unfortunately real terror. In tho cose of natural disasters, one 
cannot but bow before what happens at the command of the Almighty. 
But if disaster were to bo caused by one man’s perverse lust for 
dominion —with all tho reprisals Implied therein how could such 
action not bo condemned by every righteous soul 3 

44 Inatoacl of the useless waste of scientific activity and material 
resources represented by the preparation of a catastrophe whose 
ultimate biological, and especially hereditary, effects on living 
species -in addition to its immense Immediate damage no-cme can 
predict with certainty, and Instead of the exhausting and costly race 
towards death, scientists of all nations and faiths must fool a grave 
moral obligation to pursue the noble aim of harnessing these energies 
for the service of man. And scientific, economic* industrial and 
political organizations ought to give their whole-hearted support for 
efforts directed at using those energies on a seal© adapted to human 
needs." 

Appeal by Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

In his letter, sent from bis hospital at Lambardnd (French 
Equatorial Africa), Dr. Schweitzer— who is 82— urged the 
mobilization of world opinion to ban nuclear tests and nuclear 
weapons, and emphasized that failure to consider the conse- 
quences of continued tests would be “ a folly for which mankind 
will have to pay a terrible price.” 
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After say mg that “ radiation resulting from the explosions which 
have already taken place represents a dangor to the human race not 
to ho underrated,” and that “ further explosions of atomic bombs 
will increase this danger to an alarming extent,” Dr. Schweitzer 
continued : “My age, and the sympathy that 1 have gained for 
myself through advocating the idea of revorenco for life, permit me 
to hope that my appeal may contribute to preparing the way for 
the insight so urgently needed. 

“ There aro two kinds of atom bombs— uranium bombs and 
hydrogen bombs. To those two bombs has recently been added the 
cobalt bomb, a kind of super-atom bomb. The effect of this bomb 
is estimated to bo many times stronger than that of hydrogen bombs. 

“ The explosion of an atom bomb creates an inconceivably large 
number of exceedingly small particles of radioactive elements. Of 
these elements, some exist for hours, some for weeks, months, years, 
or millions of years, undergoing continuous decay. They float in the 
higher strata of air as clouds of radioactive dust. The heavy particles 
fall down first. The lighter ones will Htay in the air for a longer time 
or cotuo down with the rain or snow. How long it will take before 
everything carried up in the air by the oxplosions which have so far 
taken place has disappeared, no-ono can say with any certainty. 
According to some estimates, this will be the case not earlier than 
30 or 40 years from now. 

“ What wo can state with certainty, however, is that the radio- 
active clouds will constantly ho carried by the winds around the 
globe and that some of the dust, by its own woight, or by being 
brought down by rain, snow, mist and dew, will fall little by little 
on the surface of the earth and into the rivers and oceans. 

“ Particularly dangerous aro the elements combining long life 
with a relatively strong efficient radiation. Among them Strontium- 
90 takes the first place. It is present in very largo amounts in radio- 
active dust. Oobalt-OO must also bo mentioned as particularly 
dangerous. 

“ The radioactivity in tbo air, increased through these elements, 
will not harm us from the outside, not being strong enough to pene- 
trate the eldn. But the dangor to be stressed above all others is that 
which arises from our drinking radioactive water and our eating 
radioactive food as a consequence of the increased radioactivity 
in the atmosphere. 

“ Following the explosions in Bikini and Siberia, rain falling over 
Japan has, from time to time, boon so radioactive that the water 
from it cannot be drunk. And not only there : reports of radioactive 
rainfall are coming from all parts of the world where analyses have 
recently boon made. In several places the water has proved to be so 
radioactive that it was unlit for drinking. 

“ Wherever radioactive rainwater is found, the soil is also radio- 
active- and in a higher* degree. And with the soil the vegetation will 
also have become radioactive. Tho radioactive elements deposited 
in tbo soil pass into tho plants, whore they aro stored. Tho radio- 
active elements in grass, when eaten by animals whose moat is used 
for food, will bo absorbed and stored in onr bodlos . . . 

“ From official and unofllolnl sources wo have boon assured time 
and time again that tho increase in radioactivity in tho atmosphore 
does not exceed tho amount which tho human body can tolerate 
without any harmful effects. This is just evading tho problem. 
Kven if not dirootly affected by tlio radioactive material in the air, 
wo aro indirectly affected through that which has fallen down, is 
falling down, and will fall down. Wo are absorbing this through 
radioactive drinking water and through animal and vegetable 
foodstuffs, to tho samo extent as radioactive elements aro stored in 
tho vegetation of the region in which we live. Unfortunately for us, 
nature hoards what falls down from the air. None of the radioactivity 
in tho atmosphere, brought into existence by tlio exploding of atom 
bombs, is so unimportant that it may not in tho long run become a 
danger to us through increasing the amount of radioactivity stored 
in our bodies. 

“ What aro the diseases caused by internal radiation ? . . . They 
aro mainly serious blood diseases. If the cells in the bone-marrow 
aro damaged by radiation, they will produce too few or abnormal, 
degenerating blood corpuscles. Both cases lead to blood diseases and, 
most often, to death. Thoso wore the diseases that killed tho victims 
of X-rays and radium rays. It was one of those disoases that attacked 
tho Japanese fishermen who were surprised in their vessel by radio- 
active ashes falling 240 miles from Bikini after the explosion of a 
hydrogen bomb. With one exception, they wore all saved, being 
strong and relatively mildly affeoted, through continuous blood 
transfusions. 

** in the cases cited, the radiation oame from the outsido. It is 
unfortunately very probablo that intornal radiation affecting the 
bone-marrow and lasting for years will have the same effect, parti- 
cularly since tho radiation goes from the bone tissue to the bone 
marrow. Not only is our own health threatened by internal radia- 
tion, but also that of our descendants. The fact is that the cells of 
tho reproductive organs are particularly vulnerable to radiation. 
Profound damage to these colls means profound damage to our 
descendants. 

“ To find out how tho existing radioactive radiation has affected 
posterity, comparative studios have been made between tho descen- 
dants of doctors who have been using X-ray apparatus for years and 
those of doctors who have not. Among the descendants of radiolo- 
gists, a percentage of still births of 1.403 was found, while the per- 
centage among the non-radiologists was 1.222. In the first group, 
6.01 per cent of the children had oongenital defects, but only 4.82 
per cent in the second . . . 


“ The total effect of the damage done to descendants of ancestors 
who have been exposed to radioactive rays will not, in accordance 
with the laws of genetics, he apparent m the generations coming 
immediately after us. The full effects will appear only 100 or 200 
years later. 

“ Every increase in tho existing danger through further creation 
of radioactive elements by atom-bomb explosions is a catastrophe 
for the human race — a catastrophe that must be prevented under all 
circumstances. There can be no question of doing anything else, if 
only for the reason that we cannot measure the responsibility for the 
consequences it might have for our descendants. They are threatened 
by the greatest and most terrible danger. 

“ That radioactive elements created by us are found in nature is 
an outstanding event m the history of the earth, of the human race. 
To fail to consider its importance and its consequences would he 
a folly lor which humanity would have to pay a terrible price. When 
public opinion has been created in the countries concerned and among 
all nations, an informed opinion of the dangers involved in going 
on with the tests may lead statesmen to reach an agreement to stop 
them. A public opinion of this land stands m no need of plebiscites 
or of committees to express itself. It works through just being 
there ...” 

Appeal by Mr. Nehru. 

In a speech in New Delhi on April 14, the Prime Minister of 
India made a further appeal to the great Powers to find a way 
of stopping further test explosions of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs.. After emphasizing that three test explosions in rapid 
succession had taken place in the Soviet Union while similar 
appeals were being made m many parts of the world, he 
denounced “ this mad contest ” between the great Powers and 
declared that it was the duty of all nations to persuade those 
Powers that they must find some way out of their present 
impasse , “ however much they may dislike each other’s policies.” 

Declaration by West German Scientists. - Refusal to 
co-operate in Development of Nuclear Weapons. - Dr. 
Adenauer on Need for Tactical Atomic Weapons for 
West German Forces. 

Eighteen of Western Germany’s leading nuclear physicists, 
including four Nobel prizewinners, issued a joint declaration 
on April 12 declaring that they would refuse to co-operate in 
any way in the production, use or testing of nuclear weapons. 
The signatories included Professors Otto Hahn (the first 
physicist to split the atom), Werner Heisenberg, Max Bom, 
and Carl-Friedrich von Weizsacker, all of whom are among 
the world’s leading nuclear scientists. 

Tho 3 8 scientists (whoso declaration was issued from the Max 
Planck Institute of Physics in Gottingen) pointed out that a single 
atomio shell would have the same destructive effect as the atom- 
bomb droppod on Hiroshima in 1945; that one such “tactical” 
missile could, in their opinion, destroy an entire town ; and that a 
single hydrogen bomb would make the whole of the Ruhr unin- 
habitable. The entire population of tho Federal Republic could be 
annihilated by radioactivity from hydrogen, bombs, and, in the 
view of the signatories, there was no defence against this weapon so 
far as large masses of population wore concerned. For the above- 
mentioned reasons, and because of tho responsibilities placed on 
them by tho nature of their work, the signatories, though not poli- 
ticians, could not remain silent on political issues and would therefore 
refuse all co-opcration in tho manufacture, testing, or destructive 
use of nuclear weapons. They were ready, however, to promote the 
peaceful applications of nuclear science in all possible ways. It was 
stressed that one of tho primary reasons for issuing the declaration 
was that the population of the Federal Repubho had not been 
sufficiently informed of the consequences which nuclear warfare 
would entail. In the opinion of the signatories, the best protection 
for the Federal Repubho and the best means of serving world peace 
lay in a refusal to possess any form of nuclear weapon. 

The declaration was issued in reply to a press statement by 
Dr. Adenauer, made on April 4, in which the Federal Chan- 
cellor intimated that the new West German armed forces 
would have to be equipped with tactical atomic weapons in 
view of similar developments in the defence forces of other 
countries. 

Dr. Adenauer had said that one had to distinguish between “ big 
nuclear weapons ” and “ tactical atomic weapons ” which were 
“ nothing more than a development of artillery.” He went on : 
“ Naturally, wo cannot renounce the right of our troops to be 
equipped with the most modem normal arms. We do not possess the 
‘ big * atomic arms. The whole development is in a state of flux and 
we Germans cannot stop it. All we can do is to adapt ourselves and 
to see to it that there will be a relaxation of tension somewhen and 
somewhere. I am convinced it would not lead to such a relaxation 
if the Federal Republic were the only country to deprive itself 
of such arms.” The Chancellor expressed the view that the 
possession of “ tactical ” atomic weapons would not expose Germany 
to the danger of nuclear retaliation, since any nuclear attack by the 
Soviet Union would immediately bring about a counter-attack and 
the Russians were aware of this. 

A statement was issued by Dr. Adenauer a few hours after 
the publication of the scientists’ declaration in which he 
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expressed regret that the scientists had not discussed the 
matter with him as the responsible political head belbre issuing 
their declaration. Dr. Adenauer’s statement continued : 

“ If the ReicntintH Intended to advocate a general ban on atomic 
weapons, valid for all countries, it would coincide completely with 
the views of the Government. I hope this was their intention. It 
appears to mo that they do not possess the results of the tests made 
in the United States for the protection of civilians and soldiers. 
Wo should willingly have given them these results. Tf however, 
they meant to say that a small country like the Federal Republic 
should renounce such weapons, then 1 must say that has nothing to 
do with physical science- - it is purely a foreign policy matter.” 

In conclusion, the Chancellor declared that the Federal Govern- 
ment would do their utmost, to protect the German people from the 
effects of atomic war. 

At the invitation of Dr. Adenauer, a number of leading 
West German scientists, including signatories of the declara- 
tion, bad a meeting in Bonn on April 17 with Government 
representatives, including the Ministers of Defence and Atomic 
Affairs. Generals Speidel and Hcusinger were also present at 
the meeting, over which the Federal Chancellor presided. 

A statement was issued after the meeting saying that the discus- 
sions had ranged over the whole international and strategic situation, 
and that the Federal Republic would abide by its decision under the 
Paris agreements not to manufacture atomic weapons, [by implica- 
tion, this meant that the Federal Roimblie might obtain tactical 
atomic weapons from other countries hut would not manufacture 
them itself. 1 A Government spokesman pointed out that re-equlp- 
ment of the Thmdamwhr with tactical atomic weapons might take 
another two years, during which period every effort would he made 
to bring about controlled disarmament. 

The West German Bundestag (Lower House) adopted a 
resolution on May 10 calling upon the great Powers to stop 
nuclear tests for a limited period “ as a visible sign of their 
desire for general controlled disarmament. 1 ’ The resolution was 
introduced by the coalition parties supporting Dr. Adenauer, 
and adopted unanimously by a show of hands. 

Suspension of H-Bomb Tests urged by Labour and Liberal 
Parties. - Resolution by British Council of Churches. 

After two meetings of the Parliamentary Labour Party and 
a meeting of the Labour “Shadow Cabinet,” a resolution 
submitted by Mr. Gni Isbell was unanimously adopted on April 8 
declaring that* the Parliamentary Labour Parly, “conscious 
of the dangers to humanity of the continuance of nuclear 
explosions, reaffirms previous decisions of the party calling 
for the abolition of 11-bomb tests through international agree- 
ment and strongly urges H.M, Government to take an immediate 
initiative in putting forward effective proposals for this purpose 
to the oilier Governments concerned, meanwhile postponing 
the tests for a limited period so that the response of those 
Governments to this initiative may first be considered.” 

Tho Labour Party’s official policy of accepting British production 
of tho hydrogen bomb, while at tho same time socking the abolition 
of nuclear tests by international agreement, had been strongly 
challenged by a number of Labour M.R.s advocating tho uncon- 
ditional abandonment of the British tests as axx example to tho 
other two nuclear Powers, America and Russia. Tho Shadow 
Cabinet, meeting on April 2, had approved the text of a motion 
(moved hy Mr. Gaitskell) which, reflecting tho party’s official policy, 
was worded identically to the motion eventually adopted, but ended 
at tho words “ Governments concerned i.o. it made no reference 
to the postponement of tests for a limited period. 

When this motion was submitted to tho Parliamentary Labour 
Party in tho morning of ApriJ 3, however, Mr. George Thomas (M.P. 
for Cardiff West) and some 80 other Ixabour M.P.h moved an amend- 
ment to the official motion calling for the ” Immediate cessation of 
H-bomb tostH ” ; urging tho Government to “ Initiate a meeting of 
tho threo States manufacturing the li-bomb with a view to reaching 
common agreement on this question ” ; and further urging the 
Government “ to give a load to the world by abandoning tho proposed 
tests at Christmas Island.” 

After lengthy discussion, during which considerable support was 
expressed for th© amendment, the Shadow Cabinet hold a further 
mooting at which it was decided to add to the original (official) 
motion tho words ”... meanwhile postponing the tests for a limited 
period so that th© response of those Governments to this initiative 
may first b© considered.” The amended motion was then put to 
the Parliamentary Labour Party a second time and was unanimously 
accepted. 

[It was commented in the Press that the motion in Its final form 
represented a compromise between the two opposing viewpoints 
within the Labour Party on the question of nuclear tests. Moreover, 
it was pointed out that tho amendment moved by Mr. Thomas and 
other M.P.s, if accepted, might have led to tho resignation of promi- 
nent members of the Labour Shadow Cabin ct-~e.g. Mr. George 
Brown (th© “shadow” Minister of Defence), who had publicly 
upheld the view that Britain should not suspend nuclear tests by 
unilateral decision but only if the United States and the Soviet 
Union took similar action.] 


The Parliamentary Liberal Party had passed a similar 
resolution on Feb. Iff proposing the cessation of nuclear tests 
by all countries, and asking the Government to set an example 
by cancelling the tests planned to take place at Christmas 
Island. 

By a narrow majority (89 voles to 82, with live abstentions), 
the British Council of Churches passed a resolution on April 2 
deploring “ the Government’s decision to carry out nuclear 
tests in the megaton range.” 

Throe other resolutions were also adopted by unanimous vote : 

(1) expressing the “ profound concern ” felt by Christian people in 
Britain »t the continuation of nuclear tests and tine grave danger 
they might involve for humanity by tho increase of world radiation ; 

(2) appealing to the British, U.H. and Soviet Governments to roach 
an agreement on the prohibition of such tests and the banning of 
nuclear weapons : (11) urging the ** London sub-committee ” of the 
U.N. Disarmament Gommission to use every effort to roach agreement 
on tho prohibition of all weapons of nuuhh destruction. 

The resolution deploring nuclear tests was moved hy the 
Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Bell) in support of a resolution by 
the National Christian Council of Japan protesting against 
the continuation of such tests.- -(Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeilung - 
Japanese Embassy Press Office, London - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prcv. rep. Disarmament 
Negotiations, 15517 A j Soviet Tests, 15468 B $ British 
Tests, 15248 A $ U.S. Tests, *5060 C.) 

A. AUSTRIA. — Presidential Election. 

Dr. Adolf Seh&rf, the Austrian Vice-Chancellor and Socialist 
candidate, was elected President of Austria on May 5 in 
succession to the late President Kdrner. Dr, Sc.harf received 
2,250,075 votes (51,1 per cent) against 2,100,551 (48.0 per cent) 
for Professor Wolfgang Denk (non-party), who had been 
nominated by the People’s Party and the right-wing Freedom 
Party, With voting being compulsory, the total poll in the 
presidential election (4,502,258) was 07.2 per cent of the 
electorate, 81,782 votes being invalid. I)r. Scharfs majority 
of 00,424 was the smallest in any Austrian presidential election. 

President Holfflrf ((17) was hern in 181)0 in Moravia (then part of 
the Austro- 1 Dmgmlmi Mmpiro). studied at Vienna University, and 
became a lawyer. After the First World War he became secretary 
to the chairman of the Parliamentary Hoelallst Party in the National 
Council, and in 11)33-34 was a member of the Federal Council. He 
was three times imprisoned -ffrst in U)34 under the Dollfuss regime, 
a second time by the Nazis after the Amelihm, and a third time l>y 
the Nazis in 1044 shortly before the end of the Hooond World War. 
After the liberation of Austria, Dr. Hohffrf was elected chairman of 
the Socialist Party and Joined Austria’s ffrst post-war Government 
as State Secretary under Dr, Renner. Himso December UMf> he had 
hold tho post of Vico -Chance Her In the Coalition Governments 
headed by Dr. Fig] and subsequent iy by Dr. Daub, the present 
( Jhanoollor, JIo took part, in the negotiations with the Hovlet Govern- 
ment which prepared the basis for the conclusion of the Austrian 
Bfcato Treaty. 

It was reported In tho Austrian press that In spite of the electoral 
alliance between the People’s Party and the Freedom Party, many 
adherents of tho latter party withheld their votes from Professor 
Denk and cast thorn for Dr. Hchftrf. 

President SchSrf is the third post-war President of Austria 
and, like his two predecessors (Presidents Benner and Kdrner), 
is a Socialist as staled above. He declared on May (( that he 
would rise above party polities, be “ the President of all the 
people,” and strive to complete the work of reconstruction 
which had been carried out during the past ten years. 

(Wiener Zeilung - Ncue Ztirckcr Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. President Kdrner, 1:5346 C.) 

B. MOROCCO - UNITED STATES* — * Agreement on 
American Economic Aid. 

An agreement providing for U.S. economic assistance to 
Morocco was signed in Rabat on April 2 by M, Balafrej, the 
Moroccan Foreign Minister, and Mr, Cavendish W. Cannon, 
the U.S. Ambassador. 

Under tho agreement, tho U.S. International Co-operation 
Administration will provide 320,000,000 to bo used for tho purchase 
of consumer goods for Morocco. Tho funds realized by their sale In 
Morocco will bo used to finance development projects, principally hi 
agriculture. Though full details have stiff to bo worked out, it was 
stated that sugar and edible oils would b© among th© commodities 
imported. The agreement also provides for technical assistance if 
Morocco should request it. 

It was stated by U.S. and Moroccan officials that the ques- 
tion of tlie U.S. bases in Morocco was not connected with the 
economic agreement.— (New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
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MAY iS— 25, 1957 

A. SUEZ CANAL. — Canal reopened to Navigation. 

- Unilateral Egyptian Declaration on Future Working 
of Canal. - Western Criticisms of Omission of 
« Six Principles.” - Security Council Debates. - Statement 
by Canal Users’ Association. - British Decision to use 
Canal. - Mr. Macmillan’s Statement. - Eight Conserva- 
tive M.P.S resign Party Whip. - Continued French 
Boycott of Canal. - French Insistence on Egyptian 
Compliance with “ Six Principles.” - Israeli Demands 
for Right of Navigation in Suez Canal. 

As a result of intensive efforts by the U.N. Salvage Organiza- 
tion headed by Licut.-General Raymond Wheeler, the Suez 
Canal was reopened to navigation for ships of maximum 
draught on April 10 — one month ahead of the target date 
(mid-May) which had been set by General Wheeler. The 
Egyptian Government issued a statement on that date 
announcing that the Canal was “completely cleared” of 
wrecks, while General Wheeler also issued a statement pointing 
out that the clearance operations had been completed “ well 
ahead of schedule ” and that all obstructions to navigation had 
bedn removed. The U.N. Salvage Organization was disbanded 
* on May 2, by which date all vessels under charter to the 
organization had been withdrawn from Egyptian waters. 

The throe major obstructions to navigation — the tank-landing 
ojNjiJt Likka, tlio tug Edgar Bonnet , and the frigate Aboukir, all of 
which had boon scuttled by the Egyptian authorities after the 
Anglo-French military inter volition — wero removed by the U.N. 
Salvage Organization on Fob. 14, March 25 and April 8 respectively. 
The 3, OGO-tori Akka, which had boon laden with cement before being 
sunk in the Canal just south of Ismailia, was raised by the German 
salvage vossols Ausdauer and Energie and towed to tlio Great Bitter 
Lake outside the traffic channel The Edgar Bonnet , sunk in the 
narrowest part of the Canal north of Ismailia, was raised by Dutch 
salvage craft and towed to Lake Timsah, while the Aboukir , sunk 
near the southern entrance of the Canal, was raised by a combined 
Goman and Italian salvage team and towed to the Groat Bitter Lake 
after frogmen had removed explosives from tlio vessel. The removal 
of tho Akka opened the Canal to ships up to 3,000 gross tons ; the 
removal of the Edgar Bonnet niado it possible for ships up to 10,000 
gross tons to navigate tho Canal ; while tho raising of the Aboukir, 
the last major obstruction, made navigation possible by vessels of 
maximum draught. 

In a statement at U.N. Headquarters on May T, General Wheeler 
said that although tho clearance of the Canal had been completed 
a month ahead of schedule, it might have been shortened by another 
month if Egypt had not at first refused to let U.N. salvage crews 
work on two vessels booause they were loaded with explosives. 
Despite tho delay thus caused, tho explosives had eventually been 
removod from those vessels by U.N. crows. 

Tho first convoy to enter the Suez Canal since October left Suez 
for Port Said on March 29, consisting of rune freighters (four Italian, 
two Soviet, and the others of West German, Greek, and Rumanian 
registry) ranging from 1,800 to over 7,000 gross tons ; all the vessels 
paid tolls to the Egyptian Canal Authority In U.S. dollars, Swiss francs, 
Italian lire or Wost German Deutschemarks. On April 10, when the 
Canal was fully reopened as stated above, large vessels passing 
through the Canal included two oil tankers of 20,000-tons deadweight— 
one Italian and one Belgian— and the 13,000-ton Italian liner Oceania , 
bound for Australia with 800 passengers. 

Tho first British vossol to pass through the Canal since October— the 
freighter Went Breeze (3,000 gross tons), registered in Hong Kong— did 
so on April 19 after paying tolls in Swiss francs equal to about £1,300 , 
she was bound from Singapore to Rotterdam with a cargo of ground- 
nuts. Tlio first American vossol to transit the Canal since the Suez 
crisis— tlio 9,000-ton President Jackson , bound from Karachi to 
Genoa with cargo and passengers— sailed though on April 23 after 
paying tolls to tho Egyptian Authority “ under protest. 

Dailv convoys in each direction— one northbound and one 
southbound — wore resumed on March 30 by the Egyptian Canal 
Authority, which announced that it had 224 pilots at 
99 Egyptians, 29 Greeks, 25 Germans, 15 Russians, 12 Yugoslavs, 
10 Poles, and the rest of other nationalities, including American, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, Spanish, Italian, Hungarian, Rumanian, 
South African, and Persian. The convoys were 
from two to three a day— two southbound and one northbound 
following the British Government's decision to use the Canal (see 
below). _ 

Colonel Younes, financial administrator of the Egyptian Canal 
Authority, explained on March 27 that the Authority was prepared 
to accept payment of canal tolls in different currencies so .long :«s 
they were transferable within the European Payments Union and 
available to an Egyptian aooount. Among “ acceptable currencies 
listod by Colonel Younes were U.S. and Canadian dollars, Swiss and 
Belgian francs Dutch guilders, the Scandinavian currencies (except 
Finnish), West German Deutschemarks, Italian 
rupees. He explained that the absence of sterimg 
from the list was a “ temporary measure until such time as both 
currencies were freed from the present financial restrictions and 
became available for Egyptian use. As regards the omlss on of 
Russian roubles, Colonel Younes explained that Soviet vessels had 


normally paid canal dues m sterling when it was free, but had 
generally paid in U 8. dollars smee the freezing of Egyptian accounts 
by Britain. 

As from May 1, the Egyptian Canal Authority required all users of 
the Canal to pay tolls in freely convertible currencies, and no longer 
accepted settlement through clearing accounts with those countries 
having trade agreements with Egypt This regulation particularly 
affected Italy and Greece (two important users of the Canal), 
and especially Italy, whose vessels had hitherto paid canal tolls under 
a system whereby the sums involved were set ofl against the large 
trading debts owed by Egypt to Italy. [See pages 15129-30]. 
Following an Italian protest, an Egyptian Government delegation 
arrived m Rome on May 16 tor discussions with the Italian Govern- 
ment on new clearing and payments arrangements. 

Egyptian Declaration on Administration and Operation 
of Suez Canal. - Insistence on Egyptian Control of Canal 
and Payment of Tolls to Egyptian Authority. - Breakdown 
of U.S.-Egyptian Talks. 

The Egyptian Government sent a memorandum on March 18 
to all foreign diplomatic missions m Cairo stating that all 
canal dues would have to he paid m advance to the Egyptian 
Canal Authority or its authorized agents when the Suez Canal 
was reopened to navigation. After giving an assurance that 
Egypt would abide “by the letter and spirit” of the 1888 
Convention, the statement added that questions of claims and 
compensation arising out of the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Company “ can be settled either by direct agreement or 
by arbitration ” ; that the Egyptian Authority would create 
a special fund for carrying out improvements to the Canal, 
earmarking for this purpose a percentage of Canal dues “ not 
lower than the percentage set aside by the former Canal 
Company for tins purpose ” ; and that “ a further detailed 
statement will be issued covering the above-mentioned 
principles.” 

A further memorandum (the contents of which were not 
officially made public) was sent on March 29 to the United 
States and six other countries setting forth the Egyptian 
Government’s detailed proposals for the administration and 
operation of the Canal after the resumption of navigation. 

The U.S. State Department announced on April 1 that a 
U.S. Note had been delivered in Cairo containing “ sugges- 
tions ” whereby the latest Egyptian proposals for the operation 
of the Canal could be brought into line with the “ six principles” 
enunciated by the Security Council on Oct. 13, 1956 (see 
15252 A) as essential conditions for a permanent settlement. 
A State Department spokesman explained that the U.S. 
Government had not departed from its view that the “ six 
principles ” should provide the basis for the future operation 
of the Canal, and added that “ the suggestions we have made 
to Egypt are in terms of achieving an arrangement consistent 
with these principles.” 

Though, as stated above, the Egyptian, memorandum was not 
officially published, it was understood to contain no reference to the 
Security Council’s “ six principles ” which Egypt, as well as the 
U.S.A., Britain and Franoe, had accepted as a basis for settlement of 
the Canal question. The New York Times said that the U.S. Govern- 
ment had expressed its “ displeasure ” to Egypt and had stressed 
(a) that the Egyptian proposals were unilateral ; (6) that they made 
no mention of the “ six principles " ; and (c) that they ignored the 
proposal, made jointly by the U.S A., Britain, France and Norway, 
that canal tolls should be collected by an international agency— 
e.g. the International Bank— and half the proceeds made available 
to Egypt. [This latter proposal had been submitted jointly by the 
four countries on Feb 19 and was transmitted to Egypt on their 
behalf by the U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjold.] 

The American Ambassador in Cairo (Mr. Raymond Hare) 
presented the U.S. Note to the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
(Dr. Fawzi) on March 81. During the next three weeks Mr. 
Hare had a number of meetings with President Nasser, Dr. 
Fawzi, and other Egyptian officials, but no progress was made 
toward reconciling the Egyptian and U.S. points of view. 
Although no statements were issued on the talks between Mr. 
Hare and Dr. Fawzi, press reports from Cairo and Washington 
said that there was a deadlock on all major issues, including 
“ completely different interpretations ” of the Security Council s 
six principles by Egypt and the United States. In addition to 
his discussions with Mr. Hare, Dr. Fawzi also had separate 
meetings with the Indian, Soviet, and Yugoslav Ambassadors 
in Cairo. 

On April 24 the Egyptian Government issued a declaration 
on the future administration of the Suez Canal which was sent 
to Dr. Hammarskjold with the request that it be deposited with 
the U.N. Secretariat as an “international instrument. A 
covering letter from Dr. Fawzi described the declaration as 
the “ detailed statement” which had been promised by the 
Egyptian Government in its earlier statement of Match W 
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(see above). After giving formal notification that the Canal 
was again “ open for normal trallic ” the letter expressed the 
Egyptian Government’s “ gratitude and appreciation ” to the 
United Nations, and to all the countries concerned, for their 
efforts “ which made it possible for the clearance of the Canal 
to be accomplished peacefully in a short time.” 

The declaration rejected all idea of international control of 
the Suez Canal, but set limits to the amount of tolls which 
would go to the Egyptian Government and provided for 
arbitration on any increases in canal tolls. No mention was made 
of the “ six principles,” beyond a statement in l)r. Fawzi’s 
letter noting the Egyptian Government’s “ understanding ” of 
the Security Council’s resolution of Oct. 13, 1950. The text of 
the declaration was as follows : 

** Xu elaboration of the principles set forth in its memorandum of 
March 18, 19.57, and in accordance with the Constantinople Conven- 
tion of 1888 and the U.N. Charter, the Government of Egypt malms 
the following declaration on the Suez Canal and the arrangements 
for its operation : 

1. Reaffirmation of 1888 Convention. It remains the unaltered 
policy and linn purpose of the Government of Egypt to respect the 
terms and spirit of the Constantinople Convention and the rights and 
obligations arising therefrom . . . 

2. Observance of the 1888 Convention and U.N. Charter. While 

reaffirming their determination to respect the terms and spirit of 
the Constantinople Convention of 1888 and to abide by the principles 
and purposes of the U.N. Charter, the Government of Egypt are 
confident that tho other signatories of the said Convention, and all 
others concerned, will be guided by the same resolve, 

3. Freedom of Navigation, Tolls, and Development of the Canal. 
Tho Government of Egypt are determined : 

(a) To afford and maintain froo and uninterrupted navigation for 
all nations within tho limits of and in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constantinople Convention. 

(b) That tolls shall continue to bo levied in accordance with the 
agreement concluded on April 28, 193(5, between Egypt and the Huoz 
Canal Maritime Company ; and that any increase In the current 
rate of toils within 12 months, if it takes place, shall be limited to 
one per cent ; and that any increase beyond that level shall be made 
through negotiations and, failing agreement, shall bo settled by 
arbitration according to tho procedure set forth below [Paragraph 
7 (b) J. 

(c) That tho Canal shall be maintained and developed in accordance 
with the progressive requirements of modern navigation, and that 
such maintenance and development shall include tho eighth and ninth 
programmes of tho Suez Canal Maritime Company, with such Improve- 
ments thereto as are considered necessary. 

4. Operation and Management. The Canal shall be operated and 
managed by the autonomous Hues: Canal Authority established by 
the Government of Egypt on July 20, 1950. The Government of 
Egypt look forward with confidence to continued co-oporatlon with 
the nations of tho world in advancing tho usefulness of tho Canal . . . 
[until . . . will welcome and encourage co-operation between tho Canal 
Authority and representatives of shipping and trade. 

5. Finance, (a) Tolls shall bo payable in advance to tho account 
of tho Canal Authority at any bank chosen for this purpose by tho 
Authority. Tho Canal Authority bus authorized the National Hank 
of Egypt to undertake this operation, and is also negotiating with 
tho Bank for International Settlements to accept payment of the 
canal tolls on its behalf, 

(b) Tho Canal Authority shall pay to the Government of Egypt 
live per cent of all gross receipts as royalty. 

(c) Tho Canal Authority wilt establish a Suez Canal Capital and 
Development Fund Into which shall bo paid 25 per cent of all gross 
receipts. This Fund will ensure that there shall bo available to tho 
Canal Authority adequate resources to moot tho needs of develop- 
ment and capital expenditure for the fulfilment of the responsibilities 
they have assumed and aro determined to discharge. 

6. Canal Code. The regulations governing tho administration and 
operation of the Canal are embodied in tho Canal Code, which is the 
law of the Canal. Duo notice will bo given of any alteration in the 
Code. Any such alteration, if It affects tho principles and commit- 
ments in this declaration and is challenged or complained against for 
that reason, shall be dealt with in accordance with tho procedure 
set forth in Paragraph 7 (6). 

7. Settlement of Complaints relating to Canal Code, (a) In 

accordance with the principles laid dewn in tlio Constantinople 
Convention of 1888, the Canal Authority, by tho terms of its Charter, 
can in no cose grant any vessel, company, or other party any advan- 
tage or favour not accorded to other vessels, companies or parties on 
the same conditions. 

(b) Complaints of discrimination or of violation of tho Canal Code 
shall be referred by the complaining party to the Canal Authority, 
which shall consider the complaint and take action to solve it. If 
no solution is reached by this procedure, the matter may be referred, 
at the option of the complaining party or tho Authority, to an arbitra- 
tion tribunal composed of one nominee of tho complaining party, 
one of the Authority, and a third to bo chosen by both. In case of 
disagreement, such third member will be chosen by the President 
of the International Court of Justice upon the application of 
either party. 


(c) Tho decisions of tho arbitration tribunal shall bo taken by n 
majority of its members. They shall bo binding upon tho parties and 
must bo carried out in good faith. 

(d) Tho Government of Egypt will give further study to appropriate 
arrangements for fact-finding, consultation, and arbitration on 
complaints rein ling to the < ’anal Code. 

8. Compensation and Claims. Tho question of compensation and 
claims in connexion with the nationalization of tho Suez Canal 
Maiitimo Company shall, unless agreed between tho part low omieerned, 
bo referred to arbitration in accordance with established International 
practice. 

9. Disputes, Disagreements or Differences arising out of the 
Convention and Declaration, (a) Disputes or disagreements arising 
out of tho Constantinople Convention of 1888 or this Declaration 
shall bo settled in accordance with tho U.N. Charter. 

(5) DitToroneos arising between the parties to the 1888 Convention 
in respect of tho interpretation or applicability of its provisions, if not 
otherwise resolved, shall be referred to tho International Court of 
Justice. The Government of Egypt will . . . accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the international Court of Justice In conformity with 
the provisions of Article 3(5 of its statute, 

19. Status of Declaration, The Government of Egypt, make this 
declaration, which reaffirms and is in full accord with the terms and 
spirit of the Constantinople Convention of 1888, as an expression of 
its desire and determination to enable tho Huez Canal to be an efficient 
and adequate waterway linking tho nations of the world and serving 
tho cause of peace and prosperity. 

This declaration, with the obligations therein, constitutes an 
international instrument and will bo deposited ami registered with 
the U.N. Secretariat.” 

Security Council convened by U.S. Delegate. - French 
and U.S. Criticisms of Omission of u Six Principles w 
from Egyptian Declaration. 

Following the publication of the Egyptian declaration, the 
U.S, delegate at the United Nations (Mr, Cabot Dodge) sent a 
letter to the president or the Security Council- Sir Pierson 
Dixon (Britain), holder of that post (hiring April requesting 
an immediate meeting of the Council to consider the Suez 
question, of which it had remained “ seized.” 

Mr. Dodge’s letter, sent on April 25, recalled that the ►Security 
Ommcil'H resolution of Oct. 13, 195(5, had stipulated that any settle- 
ment of the Suez question should ho bused upon the " six principles ” 
unanimously adopted. As the (’anal had been reopened to traffic, 
and in view of the declaration Issued by tho Egyptian Government, 
the U.H, Government behoved that the (launch M should now moot to 
take note of tho situation regarding passage through the Suez Cmml,” 

The Security Council was accordingly convened on the 
following day (April 20) by Sir Pierson Dixon, who invited tho 
Egyptian delegate at the U.N. (Dr. Omar LouUi) to take part 
in the debate in accordance with precedent. Mr. Dodge, who 
opened the debate, said that the Egyptian declaration ” in its 
present form does not fully meet the six requirements ” set 
forth by the Security Council in October lust; moreover, it 
contained no assurance that the u six requirements ” would in 
fact be implemented. He suggested, nevertheless, that the 
system proposed by Egypt should be u given a trial,” the Suez 
question meanwhile remaining on the Council’s agenda. The 
Security Council accepted Mr. Lodge’s suggestion without a 
vote, and adjourned sine die after debating the matter* 

Mr. Cabot Lodge recalled that tho U.H.A* bad made a number of 
suggestions to tho Egyptian Government ** designed to facilitate an 
otl'eotivo and generally acceptable International agreement In 
conformity with the six requirements unanimously approved by the 
Security Council.” After commenting that the Egyptian declaration 
did not appear to conform to the six principles, be continued : 

“A fundamental difficulty lies in tho fact that there is no provision 
for the organized co-oporatlon referred to in the exchange of corres- 
pondence last November between Dr. Unmmurskjdid and the 
Egyptian Government. In view of this lack of provision for organized 
and systematic co-oporatlon between Egypt and the users, there is 
no assurance that the six requirements will in fact be Implemented. 
Perhaps no final judgment can be made regarding the regime proposed 
by Egypt until it has been tried In practice. Therefore any do facto 
acquiescence by tho United Htates must bo provisional, and we 
reserve the right to express ourselves further on tho matter in future. 

** Obviously there romaln a number of practical arrangements 
which will have to be worked out in giving effect to the Egyptian 
declaration. Tho salient practical fact Is that tho question of whether 
confidence among the users of the Canal can ho established will 
depend on tho manner In which tho Egyptian declaration is carried 
out in practice. Ponding a settlement with the Suez Canal Company, 
and in view of the possibility of double jeopardy, U.S. voshoIh will be 
authorized to pay Egypt only under protest, as has been the case 
since lust July. Wo think that the interests of Egypt and tho users 
would both bo served if tho arrangements for the Canal and its 
operation are such that Governments and private concerns can base 
thoir economic and business plans on the assumption that there will 
In fact be, as there should bo, free and non-dlsorlmlnatory use of the 
Canal at all times by ships of all nations.” 
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In conclusion, Mr. Lodge proposed that the Egyptian plan should 
he given a trial while the Security Council continued to remain 
“ seized ” of the Suez question. 

Dr. Omar Loutfi (Egypt) maintained that his Government’s 
declaration accorded fully with the “ six principles ” and, in parti- 
cular, with the third and “ most delicate ” one — that of “ insulating ” 
the Canal from the politics of any country. He claimed that this was 
provided for by entrusting the Canal’s operation to the Egyptian 
Suez Canal Authority, “ an independent body with its own indepen- 
dent budget.” After assorting that the Egyptian declaration complied 
fully with the Constantinople Convention, the U.N. Charter, and the 
** six principles,” and saying that Egypt fully supported the principle 
of fret 1 navigation. Dr. Loutfi expressed his Government’s determina- 
tion to operate the Canal in the interests of the user -countries in 
spite of the “ tragic events ” of recont months. 

M, Gcorgcs-Picot (France) described the Egyptian declaration as 
” vague and nebulous ” and as conforming to only one of the “ six 
principles ” — namely, the second, which stated that Egyptian 
sovereignty must he respeotod. ITo maintained that the declaration 
was unilateral and could bo modified unilaterally ; that it contained 
“ unambiguous threats of discrimination ” against shipping ; that 
the principle of free passage through the Canal was accompanied by 
reservations, ** the moaning of which we know so well ” ; and that it 
was completely devoid of essential guarantees and safeguards. 
Moreover, Egypt was reserving the right to impose her own inter- 
pretation of the Constantinople Convention, as she had already done 
by preventing the passago of Israeli ships through the Canal in spite 
of the Security Council’s resolution of 1951 to the contrary. 

Dr. Walker (Australia) similarly declared that Egypt had not 
adhered to the “ six principles,” which constituted an “ essential 
minimum ” for any settlement. Ho added that if the present inse- 
curity wore prolonged, international capital would bo “ diverted to 
other projects designed to make world commerce loss vulnerable to 
the policies of those who control the Canal.” It was thus a matter of 
** elementary prudence ” for Egypt’s rulers to take account of this, 
instead of following the path of ** a chauvinistic and onerous self- 
sufficiency.” 

The U.S. State Department had advised American ship- 
owners on March 28 not to use the Suez Canal until all 
“ physical and legal hazards ” had been “ fully eliminated.” 
The State Department spokesman (Mr. Lincoln White) empha- 
sized, however, that there was no prohibition on the use of the 
Canal by American vessels. As stated by Mr. Cabot Lodge, 
U.S. vessels passing through the Canal had been instructed to 
pay canal tolls to the Egyptian Authority “ under protest ” — 
the procedure adopted by the President Jackson , the first 
U.S. vessel to pass through the Canal after its reopening 
(see above). 

Statement by Suez Canal Users’ Association. - 
Resignation of Hr. Bartels. 

The council of the 18-nation Suez Canal Users’ Association 
(S.C.U.A.), after several meetings in London, issued a statement 
on May 9 declaring (1) that it was 44 the general consensus of 
the member-countries that the Egyptian declaration is insuffi- 
cient and falls short of the six requirements for a settlement of 
the Suez Canal question which were embodied in the Security 
Council’s resolution of Oct. 18, 1956 ” ; (2) that “ insofar as 
use of the Canal is resumed by the shipping of member-States, 
this does not imply their acceptance of the Egyptian declara- 
tion as a settlement of the Suez Canal question ” ; and (3) that 
the member-States of the S.C.U.A. 44 accordingly reserve 
existing rights under the Convention of 1888 and otherwise with 
respect to the operation of the Canal.” The statement added 
(a) that the French delegate had 44 expressed a reservation to 
the effect that, in the opinion of his Government, it was not 
possible in present circumstances to recommend the use of the 
Canal to member-States ” ; and (b) that the Spanish delegate 
had 46 expressed a reservation to the effect that it is solely 
within the competence of the United Nations to decide whether 
or not the Egyptian declaration is consistent with the Security 
Council’s resolution of Oct. 13, 1956.” 

Commenting on this statement, the Diplomatic Correspon- 
dent of The Times said that it was “ clear . . . that the Associa- 
tion has been unable to reach agreement on what recommenda- 
tion should be made to its members m face of the Egyptian 
declaration,” and “equally clear that it is left to member- 
States to make their own decision.” 

The S.C.U.A. announced on May 16 that Hr. Bartels, the 
Danish diplomat who had been Administrator of the Associa- 
tion since October last, had resigned on May X. The announce- 
ment intimated that S.C.U.A. itself would continue when 
arrangements had been made for the administration of its 
future work. It was understood that Hr. Tabor, the assistant 
administrator (also a Dane), would serve as acting administrator 
of S.C.U.A. for the time being. 

[The decision whether or not to use the Suez Canal was 
left by most member-governments of the S.C.U.A— e.g. the 
Scandinavian countries, Holland, Italy, and Western Germany 
— to the individual shipping companies concerned.] 


British Ships authorized to use Suez Canal. - Statement 
by Mr. Macmillan. - Eight Conservative MJP.s resign 

Party Whip. - Criticism of Government’s Decision. 

In a statement on May 13 to the House of Commons, Mr. 
Macmillan announced that the British Government, while 
reserving all their rights, would no longer advise British ship- 
owners to refrain from using the Suez Canal. The Prime 
Minister spoke as follows : 

“ A few weeks ago H.M. Government, together with the Govern- 
ments of the Umted States, Franoe, and Norway, made certain 
proposals designed to lead to an interim agreement for the use of the 
Canal, which would at the same time safeguard the interests of users 
for the future. Shortly afterwards the Egyptian Government put 
forward counter-proposals. These were made informally to certain. 
Governments, including the Umted States. Since it seemed that 
these proposals were not m final form, the U.S. Government under- 
took a detailed negotiation in an effort to secure improvements 
before the proposals were formally communicated to all the Govern- 
ments of the user-conn tries. As a result, certain modifications were 
secured, particularly with regard to arbitration procedures. 

On April 24 tho Egyptian Government published, as a unilateral 
declaration, tho terms on which it proposed that the Suez Canal 
would ho open to shipping. This position was reported to the 
Security Council, who are still seized of this whole problem. Although 
the improvements wore acknowledged, objection was still strongly 
taken to the unilateral character of tho Egyptian declaration. 

** It was tho virtually unanimous view of the Suez Canal Users’ 
Association that tho unilateral Egyptian declaration was insuffi- 
cient, and fell short of the six requirements for a settlement of the 
question which were embodied in the Security Council’s resolution 
of Oct. 13, 1956. The member-States have reserved all their rights 
about the operation of the Canal and do not accept the Egyptian 
declaration as a permanent and satisfactory settlement of this 
question. We share this view to the full. 

** The great majority of the foreign hues serving the principal 
trades east of Suez have indicated that they will henceforth route 
then* ships through the Canal, as many of thorn have already done. 
Tho shipowners' associations in Western Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries have officially informed their members that the 
S.C.U.A. statement should, he interpreted as meaning that every 
country and every shipowner is now free to use the Canal at their 
own discretion. 

“ In those circumstances, and with the reservation of their rights 
which has been stated on behalf of the member-countries of the 
S.C.U.A., the Government can no longer advise British shipowners 
to refrain from using the Canal. 

'* Payments made in connexion with the Canal — for canal dues 
and other purposes such as port duos, or water — will be made in 
sterling. A now transferable account, to be known as the No. 1 
(Special) Account, has been opened by the Bank of England in the 
name of the National Bank of Egypt. So far as payments by residents 
of the U.K. are concerned, this Account can be used only for Canal 
duos and other shipping disbursements. As non-resident holders of 
transferable sterling will be able to make payments to the account in 
tho normal way for current transactions, the Government will 
examine tho possibility of extending its use to British residents also 
for such transactions. 

“ Tho Government will not interfere with tho free disposal of the 
No. 1 Special Aooount. The existing No. 1 Account remains blocked. 
Removal or modification of the existing restrictions must naturally 
depend upon satisfactory arrangements covering all financial claims 
against Egypt. Discussions will he held on this basis in a neutral 
centre. 

“ In addition, it will be possible to consider favourably allowing 
payments to be made by Egyptian traders from the existing No. 1 
Aooount for certain contracts entered into before July 28, 1956. One 
result of this would be to enable British exporters who had entered 
into these contracts in good faith, and have been prevented by our 
own restrictions from receiving payment, to recover their debts. 
The necessary statutory instrument to enable the new Aooount to 
be opened has been made and will be laid before both Houses.” 

In reply to requests by Mr. Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposi- 
tion) and other Members, the Prime Minister agreed that the 
House should hold a two-day debate on the Suez Canal 
question during the following week. 

Mr. Gaitskell said that the House had heard “ with regret hut 
without surprise ” the Prime Minister’s announcement that British 
shipowners were henceforth free to use the Canal ; he added that 
“ the terms we must now accept are substantially worse than those 
obtaining before Oct. 30.” Mr. Macmillan did not agree that negotia- 
tions on the basis of the October terms would have led " to any more 
satisfactory result or any multilaterally -agreed settlement.” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison (Lab.) said that the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment was “ seriously deficient in relation to future action by the 
Government to resolve through the U.N. a number of outstanding 
matters ” — viz., the “ six principles,” the question of Israeli shipping, 
compensation for the former Suez Canal Company, and the possi- 
bility of an appeal to the International Court or other legal action. 

Mr. Macmillan agreed that all these were important issues for the 
future, but thought that “ the House and the country would like to 
have a short, factual and objective aocount of the arrangements we 
are to make in the interim so that commercial arrangements can be 
made and people can know where they are.” The issues raised by 
Mr. Morrison could best be discussed in the forthcoming debate. * 
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Mr. Shinwell (Lab.) said that there could ho no permanent solution 
until tlio Canal was made free for shipping' of all nations, including 
Israel. lie asked the l’rmio Minister to “ appreciate that Israel 
must not be regarded as expendable to reach an understanding with 
the Egyptian Government.” Mr. Macmillan replied : “ What the 
ltt. hen. gentleman says on these matters commands general 
support, and certainly great sympathy from me.” 

Mr. Grimond (the Liberal leader) asked whether any settlement 
made in accordance with the ” six principles ” would be acceptable 
to the Government, and if negotiations were continuing with a view 
to reaching a settlement. 

Mr. Macmillan said the United Nations and the Security Council 
had tried to roach a genuine, agreed multilateral settlement broadly 
on those principles, but had not been successful. It was on the basis 
of the ” six principles ” that the negotiations should, in the Govern- 
ment's opinion, proceed. 

Mr. Emrys Hughes (Lab.) described the Government's decision 
as “ the most spectacular retreat from Egypt since Moses,” to 
which Mr. Macmillan retorted : “ You are making too short -viewed 
a judgment on a matter of which only a much longer view will decide 
the rights and wrongs. This is by no moans the end of the story. It 
is only a stage in It.” 

Later the same day, and after the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment, eight Conservative M.P.s issued a joint statement 
criticizing the Government for “ capitulating lo Nasser,” and 
announcing that they had resigned the parly YVlnp in protest 
and would sit in the House as Independent Conservatives. 
The M.P.s concerned were Lord Ilinelungbrooke (Dorset 
South), Sir Victor Raikcs (Liverpool, Garslon), Mr. Patrick 
Maitland (Lanark), Mr. Angus Maude (Ealing South), Mr. 
Ki gg y ~Uavison (Chigwell), Mr. Lawrence Turner (Oxford), 
Mr. Anthony Fell (Great Yarmouth) and Mr. Paul Williams 
(Sunderland South), The statement ran as follows : 

“ H.M. Government have announced their capitulation to Nasser. 
This Is one more episode in a long series of retreats that started with 
the Labour Government's weakness at the time of Aba, dan. Through- 
out the most recent series of retreats wo have tried to persuade the 
Government to stand firm. Wo have urged it to stick to the six 
principles adopted by the Security Council and accepted by Nasser. 
Appeasement loads only to disaster. While refusing tho Canal to 
Israel shipping, Nasser has already broken his latest pledge to abide 
by the 1888 Convention and reversed his acceptance of the six 
l)rlndplos. It is folly to nurture his prestige just when it has boon 
shaken by his failure to swallow Jordan and when Britons are on 
trial tin Cairo] for their lives 

We believe that . . . this ilnal surrender to Nasser will be inter- 
preted by tho people of Britain and by friends of Britain overseas 
as a sign both of material weakness and, far worse, of decaying will. 
Protests, appeals to Ministers, motions on the Order Paper, all have 
failed to stiffen tho Government's policy. If this betrayal bo accepted, 
how can wo avert the surrender of Cyprus ? Wo should bo untrue to 
our deepest political convictions if we did not make tho only protest 
left and refuse tho party Whip. We remain Conservatives. Wo shall 
continue to support all truly Conservative measures ...” 

A statement in similar terms to the I’ rime Minister’s was 
made in the House of Lords on May 14 by Lord Home on 
behalf of the Government. Lord Salisbury, speaking for the 
first time in the Lords since his recent resignation (see 15492 B)» 
described the Government’s decision as going “ far too near to 
a complete capitulation to Colonel Nasser than many of us 
would have felt cither palatable or, 1 was almost going to 
say, endurable.” 

Lord Russell of Liverpool announced on the same date that ho had 
rosignod tho Conservative Whip and would Hit In the House of Lords 
os an Independent Conservative. Viscount Lambton (Conservative 
M.P. for Borwick-on-Twood) resigned as Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Mr. Solwyn Lloyd in protest against tlio Government's 
decision, but did not relinquish the party Whip. 

After a meeting of the Labour u Shadow Cabinet ” in the 
evening of May 13, it was announced that a vote of censure 
would be moved in the forthcoming debate expressing 
44 concern at the outcome of the Government’s Suez Canal 
policy ” and deploring “ the damage to British prestige and 
economic interests resulting therefrom.” 

Instructions from the Bank of England wore received by all banks 
on May 13 with regard to tho new Exchange Control Order announced 
by the Prime Minister. As explained by Mr. Macmillan, UJE. ship- 
owners will pay u canal duos and other shipping disbursements ” in 
sterling to the National Bank of Egypt in a now No. I Special 
Account. Egypt will return to tho transferable sterling account 
area, but the restrictions Imposed on Egypt's sterling balances in 
July 1056 will remain in force. 

Payments for exports to tho Egyptian Monetary Area may bo 
received in sterling from a Transferable, American, Canadian, and 
Registered Account or in any specified currency. Transferable 
sterling payments will go into the now Special No. 1 Account ; 
otherwise payments for goods from Egypt will continue to bo mado 
Into the blocked No. 1 Account. 

The present balance in the No. 2 (permanently blocked) Account 
of the Bank of Egypt with the Bank of England was given as 
£80,000,000, and that in the No. 1 (temporarily blocked) Account 
as £27,000,000. 


ill was confirmed in London on Jan. 1, 11)57, that tho Bank of 
England lmd transferred £*20,000,000 Hterling from Egypt’s blocked 
No. 2 Account to tho No. 1 Account. Tlio National Bank of Egypt 
had requested that the transfer should bo made on the first of the 
month in accordance with the Anglo- Egyptian sterling agreement of 
August 1955, and tho ILK authorities met this request in accordance 
with tho provisions of that agreement. Eor all practical purposes, 
however, the £20,000,000 remained out of Egypt’s reach, as the 
No. 1 Account had boon effectively blocked since July 27, 1950.) 

Immediately after the Prime Minister’s announcement 
diversion orders were sent out to a number of British ships in 
the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean authorizing them to 
use the Suez Canal. The UrsL British vessels to pass through 
the Canal since the Suez crisis -the 0, OOO-ton cargo liner 
Egidia and the 7, OOO-ton P. and O. cargo liner Devntha — 
sailed through on May 17 after paying canal tolls in sterling. 
British oil tankers bound to and from the Persian Gulf passed 
through the Canal on May 20, for the first time since the 
closing of the Canal last autumn. 

France maintains Boycott of Suez Canal, - M Last 
Appeal * 9 to United Nations for Egyptian Compliance 
with “ Six Principles.” - Security Council convened at 

French Request. - Declaration by M- Pineati. 

The British decision to use the Suez (’anal was received with 
surprise and regret in France, where it was officially stated 
that the French Government would continue to boycott the 
Canal. After a Cabinet meeting on May 15 it was announced 
that Prance would call for an immediate meeting of the Security 
Council and make a last appeal ” to the United Nations to 
secure Kgyptiau compliance with the u six principles,” 

M. Mullet (tho Prime Minister) issued a statement on the same day 
saying tluit tho French Government had ” noted with regret the 
derisions taken by the Suez Ciuml Usem’ Association, which has 
agreed that transit dues should be paid direct to Egypt although that 
country has not given the minimum guarantees on freedom of 
transit or on how the dues will be spent.” He added : ” The French 
Government cannot eonsider as acceptable, and oven Ichh oh defini- 
tive, a solution of the Canal problem which is In flagrant contradiction 
to the six principles unanimously voted by the Security Council 
last October ... It considers that It. is not possible that different 
standards should be established in International relations, to tho 
detriment of the democracies and to the advantage of dictators' 
Experience 1ms shown that, such discriminations encourage the worst 
kinds of adventure and will dually Jeopardize world peace. France 
has therefor© decided to make a. last appeal to tho United Nations, 
whoso authority has boon challenged. Wo lmve decided to take tills 
matter as quickly aH possible to the Security Council, and to ask it to 
invito Egypt to conform to the six principles. Tho reply which 
will bo given to tho French request is far more Important than tho 
Canal question Itself. On Its nature will depend the confidence which 
tho world can retain In the international organization which it has 
entrusted with the task of maintaining peace and of ensuring respect 
for law and justice.” 

M. Mullet also disclosed that ho bail tendered bis resignation to 
President (Joty before the Cabinet meeting as a protest against tho 
manner in which the Canal problem was being handled, The Presi- 
dent, however, had refused to accept IiIh resignation and be had 
therefore withdrawn it. 

Mr. Cabot I, edge (president of the Security Council during 
May) accordingly convened a meeting of the Council on May 20 
to resume discussion of the Suez question at the request of the 
French delegation. M. Piueau (the French Foreign Minister), 
who had down to New York to present his Government’s ease, 
emphasized that France’s motive in bringing the matter 
before the Council was to ascertain whether the United Nations 
had two different standards ; one “ valid for nations which by 
tradition and principle comply with decisions and recom- 
mendations, and another for ** countries which can with 
impunity consider them as null and void without any sanctions 
being imposed on them.” In the llrst case tiie U.N. would have 
real and undisputed powers ,* in the second it could not hope 
to retain any kind of authority, 

4 * Wo are no doubt wall aware,” said M. Plneau, “ that our votes 
are often prompted by political considerations of a circumstantial 
nature. But if wo systematically disregard ail notions of law, 
juetloe. or simply of loyalty to our own attitudes, there is danger 
that wo will cast discredit on the United Nations, This organization 
Is at the present time the object of sharp criticism on the part of 
world opinion. There Is need to restore the confidence which tho 
peoples have placed In it. We have the opportunity to do so today . . ” 

M. Plneau emphasized that Franco asked nothing more than that 
the Security Council should uphold tho principles which it hud Itself 
adopted by unanimous vote. To rejotst tho French request would 
moan that tho Council would be reversing its own decision. The 
Egyptian declaration meant that Egypt would bo free at any future 
time to bar the use of tho Canal to any country, and it was “ Impos- 
sible to imagine a unilateral settlement of tho Canal problem which 
Egypt would always be free to repudiate.” lie therefore called for 
the reopening of negotiations between Egypt and the users of th© 
Canal ” as soon as possible,” with a view to a solution in accordance 
with the Security Council's terms for a settlement. 
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The debate was adjourned after the Australian delegate 
(Dr. Walker) had expressed whole-hearted support for the 
French attitude and had commented that 44 it will be a sorry 
day for the world community if the Egyptian method of 
negotiation by unilateral diktat should become a fashionable 
method of reaching agreement between nations.’” 

After a meeting at the State Department \uth Mr Dulles on May 
21, M. Pinoau said that the U.S. Secretary of State shared his views 
as to how the Suez situation might be improved, and that he and 
Mr. Dulles were in “ entire agreement ” that Egypt’s terms for 
running the Canal were “ provisional.” Asked by press correspon- 
dents whether Franco intended to bring a resolution before the 
Security Council and whether Mr Dulles had tried to dissuade him 
from such a move, M. Pinoau replied : “ Ho did not try to persuade 
me or me him — -wo tried together to find the best possible solution.” 
The question of a resolution, M. Pinoau added, would bo decided at 
the end of the Security Council’s debate. 

Israel demands Right of Passage in Suez Canal. 

The Israeli Ambassador in Washington (Mr. Eban) called 
at the State Department on March 9 to urge the United States 
to take the lead in ensuring free passage for Israeli ships when 
the Suez Canal was reopened to navigation. In view of the 
possibility that Egypt might refuse to let Israeli or Israeli' 
bound vessels use the Canal, he recalled President Eisenhower's 
declaration in his broadcast of Feb. 20 (see page 15443): 
44 We should not assume that if Israel withdraws [from Gaza 
and Sharm-el-Shcikh] Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping from 
using the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Akaba. If, unhappily, 
Egypt does hereafter violate the armistice agreement or other 
international obligations, then this should be dealt with firmly 
by the society of nations.” 

President Nasser, however, at a press conference to U.S. 
journalists in Cairo, declared on March 30 that the question of 
Israeli use of the Canal was 44 irrevocably linked ” with a 
solution of the Palestine Arab refugee problem, and empha- 
sized that the ban on Israeli shipping would remain in force 
until a solution of the refugee question had been achieved. 
Commenting on this statement, a spokesman of the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry said that any interference with Israeli shipping 
in the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Akaba would constitute 44 an 
act of war,” adding that Israel was “ not interested in the 
pretexts Colonel Nasser puts out from time to time to justify 
his determination to interfere with freedom of navigation.” 
A further statement was issued by the Israeli Foreign Ministry 
on April 20 reminding the Security Council of its resolution of 
1951, in which Egypt was called upon to open the Canal to 
Israeli ships ; reiterating Israel’s demand for freedom of 
navigation through the Canal equally with other nations ; 
and declaring that 44 Israel expects the United Nations to 
ensure the implementation of its decisions.” 

On May 13, after the user-nations (except France) had 
announced tlieir intention of using the Canal again, an official 
Israeli spokesman said that Israel intended to send a test ship 
to the Canal 44 at a suitable time ” ; the spokesman declined 
to say what action Israel would take if Egypt refused to let the 
vessel pass through, beyond reiterating that any such action by 
Egypt would be regarded as an 44 act of war.” Colonel Hatem 
(head of the Egyptian Government’s Information Bureau) 
declared on May 17 tiiat 44 no power in the world ” would stop 
Egypt from 44 exercising her right to maintain her security ” — 
a remark interpreted as meaning that Egypt would continue 
to ban Israeli ships from using the Canal. 

Mr. Dulles, at a press conference on May 14, said that the 
United States believed that Israel should have the right of 
fiee access to the Canal equally with all other nations, but 
added that the U.S.A. would 44 oppose any attempt to settle 
the matter by acts of war.” President Eisenhower made a 
similar statement on the following day. 

U.N. Secretary-GcneraPs Attitude to Egyptian-Israeli 
Dispute on Use of Canal. - Visits to Middle East. - 
Meetings with President Nasser and Mr. Ben-Gurion. 

At press conferences in New York on April 25 and May 16, 
Dr. Hammarskj . Id expressed the opinion that the Inter- 
national Court was the proper organ to decide whether the 
Constantinople Convention permitted Egypt to exercise 
belligerent rights against Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal. 
Replying to questions about Egypt’s ban on Israeli shipping, 
he said that the Security Council’s resolution of 1951 was 
44 the law, at least for the Secretary-General.” As regards the 
interpretation of the 1888 Convention, he recalled that the 
Egyptian declaration specifically mentioned reference of 
disputes to the International Court, and it therefore appeared 


that the question of Israel’s navigation rights on the Canal 
44 can properly be brought before the Court.” The Egyptian 
declaration itself, he added, was 44 a binding international 
instrument ” as long as it was registered with the U.N. Secre- 
tariat, but Egypt was entitled to re\ oke it 44 as long as it 
remains a purely unilateral instrument.” As that declaration 
could be supplanted by another declaration or agreement, 
he was not yet in a position to say whether it was of a perma- 
nent or interim character. 

Dr. Hammarskj old, accompanied by Dr. Ralph Bunche 
(U.N. Under-Secretary) and other U.N. officials, paid a visit 
to Cairo and the Canal area from March 20-26, during which 
he had discussions with President Nasser and other Egyptian 
leaders. No statement was issued on these talks, which were 
understood to have dealt with Middle East problems generally 
and, in particular, with the question of Egypt’s assertion of 
belligerent rights against Israel and the Egyptian attitude to 
Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal. On his return to New York 
Dr. Hammarskjold described his talks with President Nasser 
as 44 exploratory ” and 44 helpful.” 

The U.N. Secretary-General visited Israel on May 9-10 for 
discussions with Mr. Ben-Gurion, the Israeli Prime Minister. 
Dr. Bundle, Mrs. Meir (Foreign Minister of Israel), General 
Dayan (Israeli Chief of Staff), and Colonel Byron V. Leary 
(representing General Burns, Commander of UNEF) also took 
part in the talks. An official statement said that there had been 
44 a full and frank exchange of views on some of the under- 
lying causes of tension in the area ” ; that Dr. Hammarskjold 
and Mr. Ben-Gurion had 44 welcomed the opportunity to 
clarify problems relating to the Middle East of common concern 
to Israel and the United Nations ” ; and that they had 
44 reaffirmed their determination to spare no effort to advance 
the cause of peace in the area in pursuance of the objectives of 
the U.N. Charter.” Dr. Hammarskjold, after his return to 
New York, said that he was 44 very satisfied ” with his talks 
with Mr. Ben-Gurion. 

French Law on Status of Suez Canal Company. 

By 430 votes to 149 (the minority consisting entirely of 
Communist deputies) the French National Assembly passed a 
Bill on April 10 laying down that the Suez Canal Company 
remained subject to French law, m spite of the unilateral action 
of the Egyptian Government in nationalizing it. The Bill was 
presented by the rapporteur of the Assembly’s Foreign Affairs 
Commission (M. de Lipkowski), who explained that the legisla- 
tion was necessary in order to secure the company’s assets in 
foreign countries, principally in Great Britain (20 milliard 
francs, or about £20,000,000) and in the United States 
(12 milliard francs, or about £12,000,000). 

M. de Felice, Under-Secretary of State at the Quai d’Orsay, 
pointed out that the Egyptian Government could not dissolve 
a company whose head offices were in France and the majority 
of whose shareholders were French. The provisions of the 
Convention of 1866 (under which the Suez Canal Maritime 
Company was established) made it clear that considerations of 
real estate alone had led the company to base itself in Egypt. 
Moreover, the convention stipulated that the constitution of 
the company, and the relationships with its associates, 44 shall 
be governed by those French laws which, in France, regulate 
limited liability companies.” As they had so far been unable 
to obtain the agreement of the Egyptian Government for the 
continuation of the company’s functions, its statutes would 
have to be modified accordingly. M. de Felice emphasized 
that the French Government were not entering into any 
engagement with the shareholders but were simply seeking the 
Assembly’s confirmation of the company’s French character. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - U.N. 
Information Centre, London) (Prev. rep. Suez Canal, 
15341 A ; “ Six Principles,” 15252 A.) 

A. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND. — New 
Managing Director and Chairman of Executive Board. 

Mr. Per Jacobsson assumed his duties as Managing Director 
and Chairman of the Executive Board of the International 
Monetary Fund on Dec. 3, 1956, in succession to Mr. Ivar 
Rooth. Mr. Jacobsson, whose appointment for a five-year 
term had been announced on Sept. 19, 1950. was previously 
a member of the Management of the Bank for International 
Settlements in Basle, where he had served since 1931 as 
economic adviser and head of the Monetary and Economic 
Department. Like Mr. Rooth, he is a Swedish national. 
(International Monetary Fund) (Prev. rep. 11452 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM, — Parliamentary Approval 
for New Defence Policy, - Rejection of Opposition 
Amendment. - Mr. Macleod on Government’s Proposals 
for ending National Service. - No Call-up for 1940 Class. 

The Government’s new Defence policy, as outlined in the 
White Paper of Feb. 5 (see 15493 A), was approved by the 
House of Commons on April 37 by 308 voles to 2f»0 after a 
two-day debate. The House rejected by 309 votes to 258 an 
Opposition amendment which (1) refused approval to the 
White Paper policy on the ground that it “ lacked the Arm 
decisions essential to an effective defence policy ” ; (2) regretted 
“ the undue dependence on the ultimate deterrent ” on which 
the policy appeared to he based ; (3) called on the Government 
u to take an immediate initiative in putting forward effective 
proposals for the abolition of hydrogen bomb tests through 
international agreement,” and meanwhile to postpone the 
U.IC tests “ for a limited period so that the response to this 
initiative of the other Governments concerned may first be 
considered.” 

Mr. Macleod, the Minister of Labour, announced during the 
debate that it was not proposed to call up men born in 1940, 
and therefore liable for call-up under the existing National 
Service Acts, although they would remain legally liable. 

Mr. Sandy a (Minister of Defence), who opened tlio debate, stressed 
that the now policy was founded on the recognition of two basic 
facts : (1) that it was impossible effectively to defend Britain against 
an attack by hydrogen bombs ; (2) that Britain could not go on 
devoting such a largo part of her resources, and particularly of 
manpower, to defonco. The Government behoved that there would be 
no real safety in the world until there was disarmament, but that 
nuclear disarmament by itself would bo disastrous, since it would 
give decisive military support to Russia, which would always ho able 
to maintain larger conventional forces. It would continue, however, 
to do everything in its power to promote universal and compre- 
hensive disarmament, and did not despair of roaehing agreement, 

“ Unhappily,” Mr. Sandys continued, “ there reigns between east 
and west at present such complete mutual distrust that neither 
dares to lower its guard. Before we can hope to reach agreement on 
disarmament, I believe we must find ways of creating Home measure 
of confidence, and that Is not going to be easy and will certainly 
take a time. Meanwhile we must recognize the grim fact that the 
only moans which tho free world possesses to protect Itself against 
Communist aggression and domination is tine power to threaten 
retaliation with nuclear weapons, and for this protective power tho 
free world at present depends almost entirely on tho nuclear strength 
of tho United States. While America with her immense resources 
is bound to remain the major partner, it is desirable that Britain 
should possess some olomont of nuclear deterrent power of her own. 
There Is, I think, agreement on both sides of the Bouse about that.” 

After recalling that tho National Executive of the Labour Party 
had pasaod a resolution In 1055 supporting the production of hydrogen 
bombs by Britain, and that this attitude had boon confirmed by 
Mr. Straolioy In the Defence debate in February 1957 (see 15403 A) 
and by Mr. George Brown In a rooont broadcast, the Minister went 
on : “ As long as largo U.S. forces remain in Europe and U.8. 
bombers are based In Britain it might conceivably bo thought safe . . . 
to leave to the U.S.A. tho sole responsibility for providing the 
nuclear deterrent. But whon they have developed tho 5,0 00 -mile 
inter-balltstlo rocket, can Britain really bo euro that every U.H. 
Administration will go on looking at things in quite the same way ? 
Wo think it just as well to make certain that an appreciable clement 
of nuclear power shall In all circumstances remain on this side of tho 
Atlantic, so that no-one shall be tempted to think that a major 
attack could bo made against Western Europe without tho risk of 
nuclear retaliation. I am quite sure our European neighbours fool 
the same and are glad to know that Britain Intends to remain a 
nuclear Power. Ono of the basic principles of our defence policy is 
therefore that Britain must manufacture tho hydrogen bomb.” 
This, Mr. Sandys contended, necessarily Implied the carrying-oxit 
of tests, since the more possession of a bomb which had never boon 
tested might not prove an effective deterrent. 

Turning to the agreement concluded with the U.S.A. in January 
(see 153464 A), Mr. Sandys explained that whilst the ballistic rockets 
which Britain expected to receive under the agreement would bo 
subject to certain restrictions on their use, the only alternative 
would have been to have no rockets available until several years 
later. He emphasized that Britain's acceptance of tho U.8. offer did 
not mean that she was “ going out of the rocket business ” but that 
she would be able to concentrate, in collaboration with the U.8.A., 
on the development of more advanced types. In the meantime, 
British V-homhers and nuclear bombs would give her “ a far from 
negligible element of deterrent power ” under hor own control. The 
Minister pointed out, however, that the “ replacement of fighter 
aircraft by guided missiles and of bombers by ballistic rockots ” 
would “ not happen overnight ” ; the introduction of tho new 
weapons would be gradual over a number of years, during which 
period man-operated aircraft would be needed. 

Dealing with that phrase in the Opposition amendment which 
oritlcized the Government for placing “ undue dependence on the 
ultimate deterrent,” Mr. Sandys suggested that it had been 
prompted by the fear that every war might become a nuolear war — 
an “ understandable anxiety ” which arose from a tendency to 


generalize about tho nature of war. Tt would, of course, bo 
“ unrealistic ” to imagine that, a full-scale offensive launched by 
Russia against Western Europe would be fought on conventional 
lines according to rules, and “ inconceivable ” that either the Soviet 
Union or the free world “ would allow itself to be defeated without 
throwing everything into the battle, including nuclear weapons.” 
Thor© might, however, be limit, od acts of aggression, e.g, by Com- 
munist “satellite” countries, which could bo resisted with conventional 
arms or with tactical atomic weapons that could be eonllnod to the 
battle area. 

in roply to Mr. Crossman (Lab.), who asked whether It was 
suggested that a non-major effort could he repelled by tactical 
nuclear weapons without involving the world in nuclear warfare, 
Mr. Sandys said that it was conceivable that in certain circumstances 
this might bo possible. He added, however : “ I am sure that if 
you get a head-on collision between Russia and the United States 
involving tho defeat and domination of one by tho other, it is 
unrealistic to imagine that it could be decided by anything short of 
the whole works.” 

After explaining that whilst Britain was “ to a limited extent 
adopting certain tactical nuclear weapons,” her major effort was 
and would continue to bo in the conventional field, Mr. Sandys 
turned to other aspects of tho White Paper policy. lie emphasized 
that although Britain could “no longer afford to bear more than her 
fair share” of tho Joint burden of contributions to NATO, SEATO, 
and tho Baghdad alliance, “ no-one need have any fear that she will 
hear less than her fair share.” “ We are not contracting out of our 
obligations. Even at the end of tho five-year plan, when all the 
reductions proposed have taken effect, there Is little doubt that we 
shall still he making a more powerful contribution to the defence of 
the free world than any other country apart from tho U.H, A,” 

The Minister then dealt with the Government's new policy 
regarding overseas garrisons and tho Royal Navy. Ah to the former, 
he pointed out that although adequate forces must, be maintained in 
Colonies and territories where there was a special threat of local 
attack, or some internal security problem, large garrisons were 
unnecessary because tho vastly increased Hizo and speed of modern 
transport aircraft enabled reinforcements to be dispatched to any 
place where trouble occurred. In this connexion ho stated that 
besides the ttrtttmnias on order for R.A.E. Transport Command, a 
further number of Jievrrlcy freighters would bo ordered. Regarding 
the Royal Navy, he claimed that its projected reorganization would 
make it “ a highly effective, mobile force well constituted to moot 
ail kinds of overseas emergencies and to play its part in sustaining 
NATO and tho other alliances.” 

After stating that the policies set out In the White Paper would 
reduce the armed forces sufficiently to enable National Service to be 
brought to an end, Mr. Sandys continued : “ I would like to make 
it quite clear that from now on all action is proceeding on tho basis 
that the call-up will end in 1900 and the last National Serviceman 
will leavo tho forces in 34)02. The Government do not Intend to out 
down tho two-year period of National Service. While the strength 
of tho Forces is being run down some loss of efficiency will be Inevitable, 
and wo do not think it right to add to this by increasing training 
commitments and losing a largo part of a man’s service when he is 
of greatest value.” 

Regarding tho projected reduction of the total strength of tho 
Forces to 375,000 men, Mr, Sandys explained that about one-fifth of 
these would be for tho Royal Navy, two-fifths for the Army, and 
rather less than two-fifths for the R.A.F. Although voluntary 
recruiting must always bo a little uncertain, the Government bad 
every reason to expect that the required numbers would be obtained. 
The proposed contraction of the Forces would inevitably create 
redundancy problems among officers and senior “ other ranks,” 
and in general those most affected would be officers in the middle 
range— e.g, in the Army, majors and lieutenant-colonels. Although 
It was impossible at present to calculate precisely the total number 
affected, it was estimated that the surplus of the three Services 
might he 5,000-7,000 officers and about half as many warrant officers 
and n.c.o.’s. Tho Government’s aim would be to reduce the number 
of officers and n.o.o.’s progressively as the Forces contracted, and 
they had in mind compensation based on (i) special lump sum pay- 
ments ; (il) a relaxation of the qualifying conditions for retired pay 
and pensions In favour of those who left the Service prematurely 
under the scheme. 

Mr. Sandys concluded by referring to suggestions that, as it was 
proposed to reduce tho Forces to a combined strength which was 
less than tho present strength of the Army alone, it might be 
unnecessary to retain throe Service departments. He said In this 
connexion : “We should not lightly embark upon major changes in 
the structure of the fighting Services and their relations with one 
another. Nevertheless the Government recognize that with the 
reduction In the size of the Forces, and the changed characters of 
their woapons, the question of some measure of integration or closer 
co-ordination must bo seriously considered. This we are now doing. 

. . . Meanwhile the Service Ministers and I have set up machinery to 
carry out a comprehensive review of tho administration aspects of 
this question. The object is to reduce tho number of headquarters, 
depots, and establishments of all kinds, and to eliminate overlapping 
between the Services. This administrative overhaul is a big task, 
and I am convinced it will not produoo effective results unless it Is 
directed from a high level by a oombinod Inter-Service organism, 
I have therefore set up a Defence Administration Committee under 
the chairmanship of tho Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of 
Defence. The other members are the Permanent Secretaries of the 
three Service Departments and of the Ministry of Supply, together 
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with Service members of the Board of Admiralty and of the Array 
and Air Councils, who will attend when matters affecting their 
responsibilities are being discussod. The committoo will have a small 
staff of its own of senior officers and officials who can, when necessary, 
bo sent out to study particular problems in Commands at home 
or overseas.*' * 

The principal Opposition speakers in the debate were Mr. 
George Brown (the Labour Party’s spokesman on Defence 
matters, who moved the Opposition amendment), Mr. Crossman, 
Mr. Shinwell, and Mr. Straehcy, 

Mr. Brown, referring to disagreements within the Labour Party on 
the question of hydrogen bomb tests, maintained that such differences 
were “ inevitable when defence is in a state whore many people are 
uncertain whore certain courses of addon will load.” Describing the 
Government’s recognition of the “ realities of the nuclear situation ” 
a, s “ long overdue,” ho asserted that every one of the rapid succession 
of Defence Ministers had “ felt that ho must start all over again,’* 
with the result that nearly £8,000,000,000 had been wasted. Even 
now, ho added, many decisions inherent in the resolve to end National 
Horvioo had not been taken, o.g. the BA OR would have to be cut 
considerably, and there would also have to be a vast change in army 
structure and divisional formations if the “ new model ** Regular 
Army wore to do its job efficiently. The failure to make provision 
for such changes, ho contended, was “ a fundamental omission from 
the White Paper,” and the Government, by approaching the whole 
quostion of Defence reorganization as an economy measure and not 
as a planned military operation, had encouragod the fooling abroad 
that they had bypassed NATO and made a unilateral decision which 
was not in keeping with the spirit of the alliance. 

Turning to the quostion of tlio manufacture and testing of the 
hydrogen bomb, Mr. Brown said ; “ The problem of the ultimate 
deterrent, the conditions in which it is used, the influence it has on 
other weapons, und the impact upon foroign policy, is an issue on 
which there is the gravest division in the nation. 1 stand by what I 
said in the past, hut I am bound to take account of the groat move- 
ment of opinion in the last two years. Tn his attempt to doal with the 
problem of the ultimate dotorront . . . the Minister is as uncertain 
as anyone. People are bound to bo worriod and divided because of 
the uncertainty of life or of what will happen to future generations. 
My approach is that of someone who is prepared to defond the view 
that Britain should have the nuclear deterrent. But wo do not know 
what wo are doing, or the consequences, or whether wo might be 
nsing the devil’s means to interfere with the Creator’s purpose. It 
is no use pretending that we do.” 

After stressing the importance of taking into account public 
opinion on tho subjoct, Mr. Brown warned the Government that 
unless it wore shown that degrees of deterrent were available and that 
Britain might hope to employ one without being blown up herself, 
“ it might bo found that wo had all tho weapons, all tho means of 
delivering the deterrent, and yet it would bo no deterrent at all 
booauso no-ono would boliovo wo should have the will to employ it 
whon the day came.” 

Mr. Brown concluded : “ For a long time the Government have 
refused obstinately to face nuclear realities. Now they havo become 
so obsessed by the desire for economy that they have rushed into an 
uncharted field. We need to make the most careful appraisal of the 
kind of forces and weapons which must be maintained if wo are to 
havo this deterrent approach. This the Government have not yet 
done . . . They have rushed a whole lot of fences to got £79,000,000 
worth of economies into this year. As a result, they havo loft 
Britain gravely unprepared for the risks sho could face, gravely 
overprepared for the one thing she never wants to face, and vastly 
dependent on other people for policy decisions of the gravest import 
to us.” 

Mr. Shinwell said that while the Labour Party officially accepted 
tho need to produce tho hydrogen bomb, there were differences of 
opinion within tho party as to whether the bomb, when produced, 
should ho tested. In consequence, the Parliamentary Labour Party 
bad asked tho Government to postpone the Christmas Island tests 
for a limited period (soe pago 15544) in ordor to ascertain whether 
the IT.S.S.R. and the United States would make a favourable 
response. Mr. Shinwell argued that this was the right approach in 
tho circumstances, and declared that he could “ imagine a situation 
where it might be more endurable to suffer defeat and humilitation 
In a conventional war than take the risk of nsing nuclear weapons 
and being completely destroyed.” He urged the Government to 
proceed with conventional forces and weapons ; to streamline the 
Services and give them mobility and effective striking power ; and 
to “ keep in the background tho dread possibility that we might some 
day have to use the so-called deterrent actively in retaliation.” 

Mr. Crossman said that he had come to the conclusion that the 
right dofenco policy for Britain was, in collaboration with France and 
Western Germany, to “ opt out ” of the nuclear arms race and 
renounce all nuclear weapons. “If we want to secure peace,” he 
declared, “ we shall havo more chance of doing so if we renounce 
them than we should by having them.” Instead, however, the 
Government’s White Paper policy was ‘‘leading the Gadarene 
swino down the slope,” and their decision would make every other 
major country fool that it must do the same. 

Mr. Strachey warned the Government that there was little chance 
that a war in which tactical weapons were used would stop short at 
that point, as it seemed “ more and more likely ** that such a war 
would “ go to the ultimate lengths and involve the use of the ultimate 
weapons of mass destruction.** He argued that the White Paper 


placed fa.r too much emphasis on the “ nuclear deterrent ’* and 
underestimated the “ vitally important role of efficient, mobile, 
conventional forces.” Britain must not “ get mto the tragic dilemma 
that, faced by some frontier episode, she must either accept a small 
but perhaps vital fait accompli or blow up the world.** 

Details of the Government’s proposals for the ending of 
National Service were given by the Minister of Labour on the 
second day of the debate (April 17), in the course of a state- 
ment on the probable effects of the new Defence Policy on the 
employment situation. 

Mr. Macleod first pointed out that the changes announced in the 
White Paper and the consequent curtailment of defence production 
would moan that many people would have to find new jobs and even 
move to new localities. Since 1953, he pointed out, the number 
employed on defence work had already fallen by 200,000, including a 
fall o£ 70,000 in 1956. The reductions in 1957 would probably be 
much loss than this, and would include cuts of 5,000-6,000 and 

15.000 respectively in the numbers employed by ordnance factories 
and in the aircraft industry, while a further 7,000 workers would 
probably become availablo through reductions in Admiralty con- 
tracts. Although the nation’s economy, and especially the export 
trado, would benefit from the reduction in the burden of defence 
expenditure, there would be concern about the effects on employ- 
ment, particularly in areas where alternative work was not easy 
to find. 

The Government had therefore arranged for close consultation 
between the Supply Departments, the Board of Trade, and the 
Ministry of Labour to ensure that workers were absorbed into other 
employment as soon as possible. Whore there was some scope for 
choice as to where cuts should be made, labour consideration* would 
be given full weight; and whore there was no alternative to a 
significant reduction In the size of the labour force, the Government 
would try to ensure that the longest possible notice was given by the 
Supply Departments and the Board of Trado to bis Ministry to 
enable arrangements to bo made with the firms concerned to find 
now tenants, where appropriate, for the factories. “ I am confident,” 
the Ministor declared, “ that tho great majority of those people are 
going to he quickly absorbed into other employment. A recent 
report estimated that by 1959 there would he vacancies in manu- 
facturing industry for 37 per cent more qualified scientists and 
engineers than in 1956, while last month there were 4,000 vacancies 
for draughtsmen, 20,000 for sldfied engineers, and 40,000 in the 
metal-using industries ...” 

Turning to the arrangements for helping ex-ReguIars to find 
employment, Mr. Macleod said that over half the “ other ranks ” who 
registered with local Ministry of Labour offices in 1956 were found 
employment before their terminal leave expired, while most of the 
remainder found employment shortly afterwards. Of tho “ scores of 
thousands ” who left tho Services during the vear, only 97 had been 
unemployed for more than 12 weeks on Jan. 9, 1957. The problem 
of finding suitable employment for officers, who naturally tended to 
look for employment at managerial or executive level, was more 
difficult, but arrangements were being made to provide appointment 
services at 40 of the larger employment exchanges ; in addition, there 
would be the Ministry of Labour’s business training schemes, whilst 
valuable assistance would be given by the officers’ association and 
the national associations for tho employment of ex-Regulars. 
Another problem was the finding of living accommodation, but over 
90 per oent of looal housing authorities had stated that they were 
prepared to relax residential qualifications for ex-Regulars who had 
found employment or had family connexions in their districts. What 
was required was not tho establishment of now machinery but the 
adaptation of old ; the Government were having existing arrange- 
ments examined by an inter-departmental committee of officials 
and would carefully consider any measures deemed necessary. 
“ It is an essentia] part of the Government’s conception,” Mr. 
Macleod stressed, “ that a man making his career for part of his life 
in the Regular forces should have confidence in his ability at the end 
of his service to obtain suitable and congenial work.’* 

Dealing with National Service, Mr. Macleod said : “ Under the 
existing National Service Acts I have the power to call up men 
horn before the end of 1940. This power continues so long as they 
are within the age-limits of liability. But I have no power under 
existing legislation to call up men born after 1940, and the Govern- 
ment has decided it is not necessary to amend the present Acts to 
give me that power. Men born in 1941 or later will not, therefore, he 
brought into the call-up field. So we are left with the men at present 
liable. We estimate that we could, if necessary, call up between now 
and the end of 1960, some 570,000 fit men. Of that total, 330,000 
have not yet registered for National Service. The remaining 240,000 
are older people, either in process of call-up or who will become 
available following a period of deferment. Against this figure of 

570.000 we have to set the total demand of the Forces for National 
Servicemen over the same period. It is unlikely, so far as we can 
foresee at the moment, that we will need much more than half the 
potential field. That leaves a surplus of at least 250,000 . . .** 

It would he impracticable and unfair (the Minister went on), to 
try to meet the situation by a wholesale extension of deferments on 
industrial grounds ; unless they could find a way of maintaining 
the principle of universal service while reducing the surplus to 
manageable proportions, they would have to rely on a ballot. Now, 
however, that a date had been fixed for the ending of National 
Service, the Government rejected the ballot method as a solution. 
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** The present position,” Mr. Mnclood explained, “ is that men 
born before October 1938. havo already registered and those dno for 
National Service are cither in deferment or in process of being or, Hod 
up. The Government intend to rely to a considerable extent on men 
who have on 1 eyed the advantages of deferment to complete training 
or studies and whose contemporaries havo been called up for military 
service. But if the Government wore to roly on these older and more 
highly shilled men alone, there would lie the difficulty- — apart from 
the fact that then* numbers are not sufficient — that in the terminal 
years of National Service the people called up would bo the sldlled 
or trained moil, many of whom would be employed on routine tasks 
which the country would regard as a wasteful process. So we intend 
to supplement them by younger men, of whom about 30,000 become 
immediately available from each quarter’s registration. Men bom 
in the last quarter of 1988 are duo to register next month and wo 
shall call as necessary on men horn in 1939, who have not yet regis- 
tered. 1 cannot tell the House exactly how far into the 1939 age- 
group It will be necessary to go. So far as men born in 1940 are 
concerned, we are planning on the bnfiis that although they may 
remain legally liable for service, they need not expect to he called up. 
I do not intend to ask for power to call up those bom in 1941 or later 
years. The 1939 class will bo needed ...” 

To carry out the scheme (Mr. Maeleod explained) the register from 
which men wore posted to the Forces would he divided into two 
sections : (1) for men who had had deferment and became available 
for call-up after successfully completing tboir training or studios ; 
(2) for younger men not eligible) for deferment. Within each section 
call-up would proceed as at present and the existing arrangements 
for deferment would continue. The new scheme would como into 
operation on April 1, 1958, and it was unlikely that the next group 
for call-up— men born in the first quarter of 1939— would be asked 
to register until early in 1958. lie hoped to ho able to announce, 
long before the end of 19(10, that it would not bo necessary to call ui> 
any more men beyond those already in process of being called up. 

The debate was wound up by the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Macmillan stressed that questions of the size and character of 
the forces must necessarily depend on the nature of tho woapons with 
which they wore to be armed, lie added • ” Jf wo are to accept 
anything like a cut of nearly half in tho manpower of our Forces, and 
plri ourselves on tho determination to raise all-Bogular forces, It is 
clear that not only must forces be made mobile by the provision of 
modem transport, but they must be armed and backed by tho most 
effect he weapons available. Therefore, whether wo like it or not, the 
decision on weapons governs the whole issue. For without tho nuclear 
detorrent it is obvious that a reduction of forces of this kind becomes 
impossible, and, indeed, much larger forces would bo required if wo 
were to roly entirely on conventional forces. In that case there is no 
hope of raising the necessary men on a voluntary basis, and It is all 
over with any chance of abolishing conscription . , . Tho fundamental 
question which the House must face, without vacillation, is whether 
or not tho nuclear deterrent is to form tho basis of British dofenco 
planning. If this is not faced, no-one, oxcopt perhaps a genuine 
pacifist, has the right to urge tho ending of National Servioo. Short 
of general disarmament, tho ending of oonaorlption must depend on 
tho acceptance of nuclear woapons.” 

Referring to the clause in tho Opposition amendment regretting 
** undue dependence on the ultimato deterrent ” on which Govern- 
ment policy seemed to bo based, Mr. Macmillan said : ” It seems to 
mo that you must either depend on the deterrent to stop global war, 
or not depend on it. It is quite true that to provoni tho dangers of 
infiltration, or tho gradual soepago by aggressive forces Into neigh- 
bouring territories without actually bringing into play a massive 
counter-attack, conventional forces aro necessary, as, of course, they 
are necessary for our manifold commitments overseas. It may well 
be that these forces, especially in Europe, will havo, as they have 
already, an element of tactical atomic woapons. They servo a double 
purpose. Their first purpose is to prevent some minor frontier 
incident developing into a serious situation. But they have a second 
purpose. If a really major attack were dovolopod, if tho enemy was 
determined to launch a major war with tho aim of absolute victory- 
then those foroea must ho able to hold tho position long enough for 
tho nuclear counter-measures to become effective. 

“ I want to make It clear hero, and I hope overseas, that in making 
a reduction In the actual number of men we shall havo in Europe, I do 
not believe wo shall be reducing tho striking power of our forces. In 
replanning our contribution to NATO wo propose to make a very 
small roduotioa In the tooth ; to glvo them moro bite ; and, by 
various means, to make drastic reductions In the tail . . . 

“ Those who carry responsibility, and even those who aspire~to 
responsibility, must make decisions, and on this matter a decision 
must he made now. Individuals, private persons, can enjoy the 
luxury of vacillation, hut those who govern, or wish to govern, 
must boldly proclaim their opinion and act in accordance with duty.” 

Describing the Opposition’s amendment as an unsatisfactory 
compromise between " those who wish Britain to give a load by 
abandoning nnolear tests and reliance on nuclear weapons, and those 
who believe that possession of the nuclear deterront is tho only way 
to prevent a global war," Mr. Macmillan argued that if the tests of 
the hydrogen bomb were abandoned now they would never be held. 
He added : ** Let no-one think that if nuclear woapons were banned 
it would he possible to continue wars with conventional weapons. 
We must strive for full disarmament — unconventional and conven- 
tional weapons alike. Until that comes we have only two choices. 
Wp must rely on the auolear deterrent or throw up the sponge," 


The Prime Minister concluded by stressing that the Govern- 
ment fully supported the proposals put forward by Mr. Stassen 
in the U.N. Disarmament sub-committee (see page 14583). 
It believed, moreover, that the area of agreement between the 
major Powers might be widened as the work of the sub- 
committee proceeded, since the atmosphere seemed better and 
less polemical than in recent years. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. Defence White Paper, 15493 A.) 

A. AUSTRIA - SOVIET UNION. — M. Mikoyan’s 
Visit to Vienna. - Discussions with Austrian Leaders. 

M. Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier in the Soviet Council of 
Ministers, visited Austria from April 23-27 as the guest, of the 
Austrian Government, this being the first official visit by a 
Soviet leader since the conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty. 
During his stay in Vienna M. Mikoyan had discussions with 
Dr. Uaab (the Federal Chancellor) and other Austrian Ministers, 
and also met businessmen, scientists, and artists, as well as 
provincial loaders. lie also toured many parts of Austria 
outside the capital. 

A communique issued on April 27 said that M. Mikoynn's visit 
and the ” ensuing frank exchange or views ” hud ” helped to reaffirm 
tho friendly relations established during the Austrian delegation’s 
journey to Moscow ” (see i 1 1,11 A) ; that both sides had stressed the 
supremo need of maintaining world peace ; mid that the Austrian 
Ministers had emphimi/,cd Austria’s ” concern for the mnlntenaneo 
of good relations with all neighbouring Hta4.cs in accordance with 
Austria’s traditions.” 

The statement also doctored that both sides had agreed that 
Austria, 4t with sound co-operation from the appropriate Hovlot 
institutions, was duly and accurately carrying our her deliveries 
under tho Htato Treaty.” it was felt, however, that the present 
volume of Hoviet-Austrian trade was ” not fully satisfactory,” and 
it had boon agreed that early negotiations should be held on the 
question of expanding Austro-Hoviob trade exchanges. It had also 
been agreed to extend cultural contacts between the two countries. 

It was further stated that l>r. Jtaab had asked M. Mikoyan to use 
his influence to make possible tho early repatriation from the Soviet 
Union of ail Austrians who wished to return home. M* Mikoyan had 
promised that if there wore still any Austrian citizens on Soviet 
territory, their requests for repatriation would bo granted. 

In conclusion, the oommuniquA stated that M, Mikoyan had 
invited Dr. Rnnb, as well as Dr, Hchllrf (the former Vioe-Ghaneellor 
and now President). Dr. FIgl (Foreign Minister), and Dr. Krclsky 
(State Secretary for Foreign Affairi) to visit the Soviet Union. 

In a press statement before leaving Vienna, M. Mikoyan 
spoke of the u spirit of friendly frankness and mutual under- 
standing ” which had characterized his talks with the Austrian 
Ministers. After referring to Austria’s permanent neutrality, 
which enabled her “ to stand aloof from military blocs arid 
avoid the heavy burden of the arms race,” lie added : M We 
know that there are forces inside Austria, and especially 
beyond her frontiers, which are trying to drive Austria off the 
neutral path. We therefore attach great significance to the 
statement made by the Austrian Government during our 
talks that Austria will strictly adhere to the principles of 
permanent neutrality. As for the Soviet Union, I can declare 
that our Government will give unswerving support to the 
neutrality and independence of Austria.” 

Dr. Raab, speaking at St, Pillion on April 27, stated that 
there were good prospects that the Russians would now meet 
Austrian interests in the matter of the free oil deliveries to the 
U.S.S.R. under the State Treaty. It was hoped that other 
types of goods could be substituted for part of the oil deliveries, 
thereby relieving the strain on Austria’s fuel economy, 
(Wiener Zeitung - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 
(Prev. rep. State Treaty, 14331 C 5 Austrian Deliveries 

to U*$.§«R», XS058 B.) 

B. EUROPEAN TRANSPORT. — Loan Issue for 
Eurofima Company. 

A 4i\ per cent loan of 80,000,000 Swiss francs by Eurofima 
(the European Company for the Financing of Railway Stock) 
was issued for public subscription on the Swiss market from 
April 26 to May 8. The loan, the llrst of its kind, will be used for 
financing orders placed by the company for goods- wagons ; it 
was stated that 2,000 of these had already been ordered, with an 
order for another 2,000 in preparation. 

A conference of European Transport Ministers opened in 
Paris on May 16 to consider inter alia the effect of the European 
Common Market project on the transport policies and. systems 
of non-member countries, the financial position of European 
railway undertakings, questions of tariff policy, and general 
traffic policy. — (Neue ZUrcher Zeitung - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Eurofima, 15283 B.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Vice-President Nixon’s 
African Tour. - Report to President Eisenhower. 

Vice-President Nixon left Washington on Feb. 28 for a 
three-week “ goodwill ” tour of eight African countries. The 
original purpose of the journey was for Mr. Nixon to repre- 
sent President Eisenhower at the Ghana independence celebra- 
tions (see 15427 A), but its scope was later extended as a 
means of emphasizing American recognition of the increasing 
importance of Africa in world affairs. 

After visiting Rabat on March 1-2, where he discussed with 
Sultan Mohammed V the question of Moroccan economic 
development and the future of U.S. bases in Morocco, Mr. 
Nixon arrived in Accra on March 3 to represent the U.S. 
Government at the Ghana independence ceremonies (March 0). 
In a subsequent press statement he said that he had been 
deeply impressed by the way Britain had trained Africans for 
self-government, and by the striking progress in the held of 
African education. Or March 7 Mr. Nixon proceeded to 
Monrovia for talks with President Tubman of Liberia on 
increased American aid to that country. 

After a brief stay at Entebbe (Uganda) on March 10, Mr. 
Nixon visited Addis Ababa on March 11-12 for talks with the 
Emperor Haile Selassie. 

At a proas conference on March 12 Mr. Nixon stated that t ho 
discussions had dealt with U.S. military and economic assistance to 
Ethiopia, the question of the Suoz Canal and Ethiopia’s “ groat 
stake ” in its reopening, the “ Eisenhower doctrine,” the Somali- 
Ktliiopian boundary dispute, and the prospects for quadripartite 
development of the Nile. It was authoritatively stated m Washington 
on the same dato that the U.S. Government had requested permission 
to establish an Air Force communications centre in Ethiopia and to 
make use of the anchorage at Massawa, on tho Red Sea. The 
Ethiopian Foreign Minister (Ato Aklilu Abtewold) said on March 12 
that, in return for Ethiopian collaboration with the United States 
“ on an equal footing,” tho Emperor had stressed tho need for 
increased U.S. military aid, notably in building up tho Ethiopian 
Air Force. 

On March 13 Mr. Nixon had talks in Khartoum with the 
Sudanese Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, respectively 
Mr. Khalil and Mr. Mahgoub. 

Mr. Nixon said later that ho had explained that U.S. aid and tho 
" Eisenhower doctrine ” were designed to strengthen tho indepen- 
dence of sovereign nations. Mr. Khalil, while making no firm com- 
mitment, had emphasized that tho Sudan would welcome assistance 
provided there were no conditions limiting Sudaneso sovereignty. 
Mr. Azhari, the Loader of the Opposition and former Prime Minister, 
declined an invitation to meet Mr. Nixon. 

During Mr. Nixon’s visit to Tripoli (March 14-15) the Libyan 
Prime Minister, Mustapha Ben Halim, indicated Libya’s 
endorsement of the “ Eisenhower doctrine.” 

The Libyan Premier said at a dinner in Mr. Nixon’s honour that 
tho Eisenhower doctrine “is aimed at assisting us to maintain our 
indepondenco in the face of any attempt to sabotage that indepen- 
dence, and is not just another form of imperialism. Wo are aware 
that Communism is 4 public enemy No. 1 ’ and that all measures 
possible should be taken to counter it.” 

After a visit to Rome (March 16-17), where he met the Italian 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister (Signor Segni and Dr. 
Martino) and had an audience with the Pope, Mr. Nixon 
arrived on March 8 in Tunis, where he was received by the Bey 
and had talks with the Prime Minister, M. Bourguiba. 

Mr. Nixon’s report to President Eisenhower on his tour was 
issued in Washington on April 6, after his return from North 
Africa. It was worded as follows : 

“ No -one can travel in Africa, even briefly as I did, without 
realizing the tremendous potentialities of this great continent. 
Africa is the most rapidly changing area in the world today. The 
course of its development, as its people continue to emerge from a 
colonial status and assume the responsibilities of independence and 
self-government, could well prove to be the decisive factor in the 
conflict between the forces of freedom and international Communism. 

“ The leaders and peoples of the countries I visited in Africa have 
many things in common. They cherish their independence, which 
most of them have only recently acquired, and are determined to 
proteot it against any form of foreign domination. They rightfully 
expect recognition of their dignity and equality as individuals and 
peoples in the family of nations. They want economic progress for 
their undeveloped economies. 

« The groat question which Is presented to the leaders of Africa 
Is whether they can attain these justifiable objectives and at tbe same 
time maintain and develop governmental institutions which are 
based on principles of freedom and democracy. I believe they are all 
convinced that they can, and that the free world has a vital interest 
in assisting them to do so. The success or failure of these newmembers 
of the family of nations to realize their aspirations in this manner 
will have profound effects upon the development of Africa and on 
the world in the years to oome. Herein lies the wider significance of 
the new nation of Ghana . . » 


** Africa is emerging as one of the great forces in the world today. 
In a world in which, because of advances in technology, the influence 
of ideas and principles is becoming increasingly important in the 
battle for men’s minds, we in the United States must come to know, 
to understand, and to find common ground with the peoples of this 
great continent.” 

After stressing that the present leaders of the countries he had 
visited “ certainly compare most favourably with the great leaders 
of the world,” Mr. Nixon continued : 

“ Tho United States must come to know these loaders better, to 
understand their hopes and aspirations, and to support them in their 
plans and programmes for strengthening then* own nations and 
contributing to world peace and stability. To this end, we must 
encourage the greatest possible interchange of persons and ideas 
with the leaders and peoples of these countries. We must assure the 
strongest possible diplomatic and consular representation . . . and 
stand ready to consult these countries on all matters affecting their 
interests and ours. 

** There is no area in the world today in which the prestige of the 
United States is more uniformly high than in the countries which I 
visited. The President is respected as the acknowledged leader of 
the free world. There is a most encouraging understanding of our 
programmes and policies. Those countries know that we have no 
ambitions to dominate, and that the cornerstone of our foreign policy 
is to assist countries in resisting domination by others. They under- 
stand that tho American doctrine for tbe Middle East is dedicated to 
the principle of assisting tho States of the Middle East to maintain 
their independence. They know that the U.S. A. stands for the 
evolution of dependent peoples toward self-government and inde- 
pondenco, as they become able to discharge the responsibilities 
involved. This understanding of tho principles for which we stand 
as a nation is a tremendous asset to us in this area ” 

Dealing with tho importauce of U.S. economic assistance to the 
now independent countries of Africa, Mr. Nixon declared : 

** Africa is a priority target for the international Communist 
movement . . . The Communist leaders consider Africa today to be as 
important in their designs for world conquest as they considered 
China to bo 25 years ago. Consequently, they are mounting a 
diplomatic propaganda and economic offensive in all parts of the 
continent. They are trying desperately to convince the peoples of 
Africa that they support more strongly than we do their natural 
aspirations for indepondenco, equality, and economic progress. 

** Fortunately, their efforts thus far havo not been generally 
successful and, for tho present, Communist domination in the States 
of the area is not a present danger. All the African leaders to whom 
I talked are determined to maintain their independence against 
Communism or any other form of foreign domination. They have 
taken steps to bring under control subversion of their political, 
economic and social life. 

** It would bo a groat mistake, however, to be complacent about 
this situation, because the Communists are without question putting 
tlioir top men in tho fields of diplomacy, intrigue, and subversion into 
the African area to probe for openings which they can exploit for 
their own selfish and disruptive ends.” 

Mr. Nixon also said that he had talked to loading labour leaders 
wherever possible, summing up his impressions as follows : “ I was 
encouraged to find that the free trade union movement is making 
great advances in Africa, particularly in Ghana, Morocco, and 
Tunisia. The leaders of these countries have recognized the impor- 
tance of providing an alternative to Communist-dominated unions, 
and they are thereby keeping the Communists from getting a foothold 
in one of their favourite areas of exploitation.” 

In order to maintain the present high prestige of the U.S.A. 
in Africa, and effectively to counteract Communist influence, 
Vice-President Nixon made the following recommendations : 

(1) Everything should bo done to hasten the ending of racial 
discrimination in the U.S. A. “ We cannot talk equality to the peoples 
of Africa and Asia and practice inequality in the United States.” 

(2) U.S economic assistance programmes should be approved only 
when they were in the mutual interest of the U.S.A. and the recipient 
country, and should be concentrated more than hitherto on key 
projects. 

(3) The U.S.A. should encourage wider private Investment in 
Africa and support the grant of loans by such international bodies as 
the World Bank. Mr. Nixon said in this connexion that all the 
leadors ho had seen had expressed preference for developing their 
economies through encouraging the investment of private capital, 
and through loans from international agencies such as the World 
Bank, rather than through Government-to-Government grants. 

(4) U.R. diplomatic and consular missions, which were " generally 
under-staffed,” should have sufficient personnel for their tasks and 
** sufficient funds to enable them to travel about the vast territories 
within their jurisdiction ” in order to report on developments outside 
the major centres of population and to make contact with the peoples 
of those areas. In staffing these posts “ the emphasis should be on 
youth, vigour, and enthusiasm.” 

(5) A substantial increase in the funds for libraries and reading 
rooms in overseas centres, for exchanges of students, and for bringing 
Africans to the U.S.A. for study and travel, as well as assistance in 
developing indigenous educational facilities in Africa. 

(6) An improvement in U.S. radio and news programmes for the 
African area. 
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(7) A Bureau of African Affairs should be set up in the State 
Department, and similar bureaux created in the International 
Co-operation Administration and the U.H. Information Agency, 
ir.tf. diplomatic, missions in Africa should also be strengthened. 

Ah regards the special relations between the European and 
African countries, Mr. Nixon commented : “ Africa and 

Europe have much in common. To a large extent their econo- 
mies are complementary. Certain of the independent States 
on the African continent maintain close historical, cultural and 
economic ties with the Stales of Europe. The maintenance of 
these relationships, on a basis of equality, can greatly benefit 
both Africa and Europe. We should encourage the continu- 
ance of these special tics where they are considered mutually 
advantageous by the States concerned ...” (New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Vice-President Nixon, 15297 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Municipal Elections. 

Polling took place on May 9 for one-third of the seats in 
857 of the 401 English and Welsh boroughs, the remaining 
vacancies being filled by unopposed returns, There were no 
elections in the London metropolitan boroughs, where the 
complete councils are elected every three years and the next 
elections are not due until 1959. 


Final results of the borough council elections showed that 
labour had gained 202 seats and the Liberals 11 seats, while 
the Conservatives and Independents lost 170 and 86 seats 
respectively. Detailed figures were as follows : 


Conservatives 

Labour 

liberals 

Independents 

Communists 


Gains Losses Net gains ( -f ) 
or losses (— ) 


57 288 —170 

201 59 +202 

80 19 + 11 

45 81 — 80 

— 1 — 1 


Labour gained control of 12 boroughs (Danbury, Bridgwater, 
Brighouse, Dover, Gloucester, Keighley, Llanidloes, Lowestoft, 
Middleton, Northampton, Watford, and Widncs) but lost 
control at Chard (Somerset) to the Independents. The 
Conservatives lost their former overall control at Chatham, 
Thetford, and Wallasey ; Labour lost overall control at 
Colchester ; and the Liberals lost their former control at 
Mossley (Lanes.). There was no change in the control of the 
large cities. Polling varied in different parts of England and 
Wales, being substantial in some areas but low in others. 


Urban and Rural District Council Elections. 

Elections for one-tlurd of the seats on 428 urban district 
councils and 189 rural district councils in England and Wales 
also took place between May 0 and May 11. 

Tho Labour Party claimed a not gain of 83 seats hi the urban 
district councils (144 gains, (it losses) and of ‘25 seats in tho rural 
district councils (3‘2 gains, 7 losses). Tho Conservative Central Chico 
stated that Conservative and Conservative-supported candidates had 
gained 23 scats and lost 37 in tho U.JLO. elections, Labour had 
gained 30 and lost 2(1, tho Liberals had gained one and lost none, and 
Independents had gained II and lost IX. 


Among tho places where Labour gained control were Blllorioay 
(Essex), Oanvoy Island (Essex), Portslado-on-Hoa (Sussex), Mox- 
borough (West Riding), and Stroud (Ulos.). Anti-Labour parties 
gained control from Labour at Ammanford (Carmarthenshire), 
Ohoslmm (Bucks.), Chepstow (Mon.), Moikshnm (Wilts.), and 
Wolvorton (Bucks.). The Liberals gained control from the Conser- 
vatives at Roytori (Lancs.). 


Scottish Municipal Elections. 

Municipal elections were held on May 0 in about 150 Scottish 
cities and burghs, the Labour Party claiming a net gain of 
28 seats— 80 gains and 18 losses. Labour lost control at 
Kirkcaldy, Motherwell, and Wish aw but gained control at 
Paisley, Campbeltown, Musselburgh, and Ncwmilns. Labour’s 
biggest gain was at Clydebank (where there was a general 
municipal election after a redistribution of wards), the party 
winning all 21 scats on the council and displacing six Indepen- 
dents and a Communist. There was no change in the leading 
cities, Labour remaining in control at Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Dundee and the Moderates in Edinburgh. 

Only 11,000 votes were cast for 27 Scottish Nationalist candi- 
dates, who won two seats (at Stirling and Rothesay) but polled 
negligibly in Glasgow and Edinburgh, whore many Nationalist 
candidates stood for ©lection. Tho Communists also polled poorly, 
losing seats in Groenook and Clydebank and dropping votes in Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Cowdenbeath, where, however, they retained one seat. 

Polling in Scotland averaged about 50 per cent but was very 
low in a number of areas — notably in Glasgow, where only 
28 per cent of the electors voted, the lowest figure for any 
municipal election in that city.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Daily Herald - News Chronicle - 
The Scotsman, Edinburgh) (Prev. rep. 14877 A.) 


B. SHIPPING. — World Launchings in 1956. - Con- 
struction in First Quarter of 1957. 

Lloyd’s Register annual summary of merchant shipbuilding, 
published ou Feb. 27, gave the number of ships launched 
throughout the world in 1950 (excluding ships launched in the 
U.S.S.R. and China, or under 100 gross tons) as 1,887, aggre- 
gating 0,078,701 gross tons, compared with 1 ,447 ships 
aggregating 5,810,742 gross tons launched in 1955. 

Tim largest volume of tonnage (1,770,429 gross tons, or 20.17 per 
cent of the world total) was launched In Japan, which more than 
doubled her 1955 ilguro of 828,730 tons. Other principal ship- 
building countries were : Grout Britain and Northern Ireland 
1,383.387 tons (20.72 per cent of world launchings) ; West Germany 
1,000,498 tons (14.99 per cent); Sweden (485). 157 tons (7.33 per 
cent) ; tho Netherlands 449,899 tons (0.74 per cent) ; Italy 358,000 
tons (5.30 per cent) ; France 299,034 tons (4.18 per cent) ; Norway 
371,510 tons (2.57 per cent); tho ILH.A. 109,070 tons (2.53 per 
cent) ; Denmark 130,255 tons (L95 per cent) ; Poland 103,784 tons 
(1.50 per cent) ; Spain 93,878 tons (1,41 per cent) ; Belgium 92,292 
tons (1.38 per cent). The total included X steamer of over 40,000 tons 
launched in Japan, 1 steamer of 30,000-40,000 tons each launched in 
the ILK. and in France; and 7 steamers of 25,000-30,000 tons 
launched in Japan, 2 in the ILK., and I in the ILH.A. 

Oil tankers launched throughout the world numbered 233, of 
2,297,003 gross tons. They included 02 (772,083 tons) In Japan, 
40 (5X8,120 tons) in tho ILK., 17 (197,774 tons) In Sweden, 9 (149,734 
tons) in the U.S.A., 9 (142,903 tons) in the Netherlands, 9 (128,291 
tons) in Italy, and 0 (103,885 tons) in Franee. 

Lloyd’s Register shipbuilding returns for the first quarter of 
1957, published on April 24, gave the gross tonnage under 
construction throughout the world (with the usual exceptions, 
as above) as 8,881,097 tons, of which 24.89 per cent was 
building in the United Kingdom and 75,1 1 per cent elsewhere, 

Whips building in Groat Britain and N. Ireland numbered 348 of 
2,080,202 tons (steamers 951,75)7 tons, motorships 1,134,405 tons), 
including 4 steamers of 25,000-30,000 tons and 19 of 20,000-25,000 
tons. Of the total, 275 ships (1,0X9,252 tons) were building for Great 
Britain and N. Ireland, 30 (31,355 tons) for other British Common- 
wealth countries, 18 (175,008 tons) for Liberia, 12 (130,450 tons) for 
Norway, 3 (32,950 tons) for Greece, 4 (31,910 tons) for the Irish 
Republic, l (17,900 tons) for Panama, 12 (8,180 tons) for the U.H.H.R., 
1 (0,087 tons) for Nicaragua, 1 (2,500 tons) for (Juba, 1 small vessel 
for Trae, and 4 ships (20,520 tons) for unnamed countries. Principal 
shipbuilding centres were; the Clyde (105 ships of 051,189 tons), 
tho Tyne ('ll ships of 399,044 tons), the Toes (22 ships of 234,328 
tons), tiundorUuid (27 ships of 200,473 tons), Belfast (10 ships of 
199,940 tons), and Liverpool (10 ships of 158,593 tons). 

Whips building abroad numbered 1,250 of 0,295,435 tons (steamers 
2,450,871 tons, motorships 3,844,504 tons), divided as follows s 
Japan 103 (1,433,835 tons), Germany 238 (850,914 tons), Italy 84 
(008,000 tons), the Netherlands 184 (000,042 tons), Franco 03 (494,919 
tons), Sweden 02 (482,220 tons), ILH.A. 35 (305,445 tons), Norway 79 
(290,101 tons), Spain 88 (207,5)27 tons), Denmark 30 (154,138 tons), 
Belgium 10 (151,280 tons), British Commonwealth countries 47 
(150,745 tons), Finland 52 (149,521 tons), Poland 50 (129,407 tons), 
Yugoslavia 20 (124,990 tons), Portugal 15 (20,054 tons), Turkey 8 
(7,741 tons), Pom 1 (4,297 tons), Argentina, 1 (1,000 tons), and 1 
small vessel each in Indonesia, Iceland, Hungary, and the Irish 
Republic. The total Included 2 steamers of over 30,000 tons In 
Franco, 2 In Japan, and 3 each in Italy and tho Netherlands ; and 
31 steamers of 25,000-30,000 tons in Japan, 2 each in Sweden and 
tho 1T.S.A., and 1 in France. 

Tankers building throughout the world numbered 277 of 3,729,134 
tons, Including 08 (877,110 tons) in Great Britain and N. Ireland, 
50 (832,290 tons) In Japan, 17 (300,190 tons) in Sweden, 20 (305,440 
tons) In Italy, 15 (290,650 tons) in Franee, 13 (271,190 tons) in the 
U.S.A., 14 (218,200 tons) in tho Netherlands, and 20 (209,173 tons) 
in Norway. 

The Canadian Pacific liner Empress of England (25?, 000 
tons, see 15388 A), sailed from Liverpool on April 18 on her 
maiden voyage to Canada. On May 7 the Israeli liner Theodor 
Ilerzl (10,000 tons), built at the Deutsche Werft yard at 
Hamburg for the 2am Navigation Company under the Israeli* 
German reparations agreement (see 12023 A), sailed from London 
on her maiden voyage to Haifa.— (Lloyd’s Register of Shipping) 

(Prev. rep. 15338 A.) 

C. ETHIOPIA. — Death of Duke of Harar. 

The Duke of Harar, second son of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie, was killed in a motor accident some 50 miles from 
Addis Ababa on May 12. 

Prince Makonnon, Duke of Harar, was born in 1923 and during 
tho Emperor's exile in Britain first lived with his parents in Bath, 
where he went to school, and later proceeded to Wellington College 
before attending tho Soba Military Academy in Khartoum. Ho 
married In 1946 and had five sons. XTe revisited Britain in 3951 and 
1954, on tho latter occasion accompanying the Emperor Haile Selassie 
on his State visit. 

The Duke was Governor of Harar Province, which adjoins 
British Somaliland and the Italian trust territory of Somalia. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14026 D*) 
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A- EGYPT. — c< Egyptianization ” of Foreign. Banks, 
Insurance Companies, and Manufacturers’ Agencies. - 
Taking-over of British and French Concerns. - Seques- 
tration of Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields Ltd. - Creation of 
Egyptian Economic Organization. 

Three decree-laws ordering the “ Egyptianization '* of 
foreign banks, foreign insurance companies, and sales agencies 
in Egypt of foreign manufacturers or exporters, were signed 
by President Nasser on Jan. 81. They laid down that all these 
concerns would have to become Egyptian limited companies, 
that all shares therein must be owned by Egyptians, that all 
directors and senior administrators must be Egyptian by 
birth, and that the Minister of Finance would be empowered 
to fix a period (not exceeding five years) for implementing the 
decrees. The agencies within the scope of the third decree 
were defined as those of “ a purely commercial nature based on 
monopolistic representation or upon sales against commission.” 
[Foreign industrial establishments in Egypt were thus ex- 
cluded.] No mention was made of the payment of compensation 
for sequestrated British and French banks and insurance 
companies, although the Minister of Finance (Dr. Kaissouny) 
had previously announced that “ fair compensation ” would 
be paid to the owners of u Kgyptianized ” firms. 

In this latter statement (made on .Tan 15) Dr. Kaissouny had 
announced the Government's intention of “ Egyptianizing ” all 
British and French banks and insurance companies immediately, 
and those of other countries within five years. Ho also announced 
that all agents of foreign manufacturers in Egypt would have to bo 
Egyptian citizens, although the Government might in certain cases 
allow foreign nationals to continue as agents for another five years. 
Aftor giving assurances that fair compensation would ho determined 
by a judicial body, Dr. Kaissouny said that the “ Egyptianization ” 
measures would not affect the rights of depositors in the banks or of 
persons insured with the insurance companies concemod. lie justified 
the taking-over of “ enemy ” banks and insurance companies by 
alleging that they had boon carrying out “ policies drawn up for 
them in London and Paris ” rogardless of whether or not they wore 
in tho interests of the Egyptian national economy. 

British hanks affected by the “ Egyptianization ” decree were 
Barclays (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), with some 40 branches 
in Egypt, tho Ottoman Bank (13 branches), the Ionian Bank (eight 
branches), and the Commercial Bank of the Near East (three branches). 
The French hanks affected wero tho Orddit Tjyonnais, Credit Fonder 
Egyptian, Orddit d* Orient, Banque des Monts-de-PUU, and the 
Com ptoir d* Esvmwpte do Paris. All nine banks had been sequestrated 
by tho Egyptian authorities after tho Anglo-French military inter- 
vention, the expatriated British and French staffs having nearly all 
left tho country and tho branches carrying on with local staff. 
Egyptian business had represented about flvo per cent of Barclays 
(D.O.O.) total business. Dr. Kaissouny said that tho capital of the 
British and French banks in Egypt totalled $E2, 000,000, with 
deposits ranging from £E70,000,000 to $E100, 000,000, 

A decree deleting from the Register of Insurance Companies in 
Egypt the names of 64 companies and associations owned by 
“ enemy ” countries, inoluding Lloyds’ of London, was announced by 
the Middle East News Agoncy on Jan. 27. The Egyptian Finance 
Ministry statod on Feb. 3 that the total assets of those companies 
wero just over $1210,000,000 ; that the assets of Egyptian insurance 
companies, the capital of which was at least 60 per cent British or 
French, were over £E7,200,000 ; and that all these companies would 
be “ Egyptian! zed ” under the dooree of Jan. 31 and their capital 
transferred from foreign to Egyptian nationals. 

On April 8 a decree was issued by the Egyptian Finance 
Ministry empowering the Administrator of “ enemy ” property 
to sell or liquidate the British and French banks and insurance 
companies under sequestration. Dr. Kaissouny announced on 
April 18 that the transfer of all sequestrated banks and insur- 
ance companies to Egyptians had been completed on the basis 
of sale and transfer contracts signed the previous day ; he 
added that banks of “ friendly ” countries had been given a 
five-year time-limit for their “ Egyptianization.” 

Dr. Kaissouny stated that the “ Egyptianized ” hanks and 
insurance companies had been handed over to five Egyptian institu- 
tions— tho Banque d* Alcxandrie, Banque de la Rdpublique, Banque du 
Caire ( KaMra ), Banque de Wnion des Commergants, and the 
SocUtd de Solidaritd Financidre. 

It was reported from Cairo on May 21 that the Administrator 
of “ enemy ” property had reported to the Egyptian Finance 
Ministry on the disposal of British and French banks, insurance 
companies, and other undertakings. 

It was stated that in addition to seven banks and 16 insurance 
companies which had been sold, the Egyptian Government had also 
purchased the Eastern Telegraph Company and the Marconi Radio 
Company of Egypt, whose telegraphic and wireless services were 
now being carried on by the Ministry of Communications. On the 
following day the Finance Ministry announced that the Government- 
controlled Egyptian Economic Organization had bought out British 
and French shareholdings in nine enterprises — the Eastern Tohaoco 
Go., Nile Textile and Yam Go., Heluan Cement Co., Beida Dyers Co., 


Egyptian Dyeing Co., Sinai Minerals Oo., Metal Casting Co., United 
Mines Co., and Egyptian Phosphate Co. The number and value of 
the shares involved were not mentioned. 

The Economic Organization had been set up under a decree-law 
of Jan. 13 to promote the national economy. Dr. Kaissouny stated 
that the new body would establish industrial, agricultural, com- 
mercial, financial, and property concerns, and would invest the 
Government’s royalties from profits of joint-stock compames and 
other public economic bodies. 

The sequestration of Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields Ltd. had 
previously been announced under a military decree issued on 
Nov. 8, 1956, after the start of the Anglo-French military 
operations against Egypt. The company — the largest British 
interest m Egypt — operated five oilfields (three in the Sinai 
peninsula and two near Suez) and had assets in Egypt totalling 
about £35,000,000, including a £20,000,000 refinery at Suez. 

A spokesman of the company m London said that 60 per cent of 
the shares wero hold equally by British Petroleum and Shell, the 
remainder of the shares being held as to 22 per cent by the public in 
Egypt, 10 per cent by the Egyptian Government, and six per cent by 
individual British shareholders. 

The decision to “ Egyptianize ” all foreign businesses gave 
rise to great concern among the large and old-established 
Greek community in Egypt — the biggest foreign community 
in the country, numbering some 70,000 persons. 

In an open lettor to President Nasser, published in the French- 
language newspaper Le Progrds Egyptian, leaders of the Greek com- 
munity described the “ Egyptianization ” decrees as a ** deadly blow 
to the majority of Greeks living in this country ” and spoke of the 
“bitterness, concern and confusion” to which the decrees bad given 
rise. It was announced in Athens early in February that the Greek 
Foreign Minister (M. Aver off), then in New York, had asked the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister (Dr. Fawzi) for assurances that Egyptian 
citizenship would ho given to all Greeks in Egypt who wished to 
remain in that country aftor the “ Egyptianization ” of foreign 
business. It was nevertheless reported from Cairo that many Greeks 
in Egypt wero liquidating their businesses and returning to Greece 
or emigrating to other countries. 

An Egyptian decree issued on Feb. 10 stipulated that the 
Arabic language would be obligatory for all business concerns 
“ in all dealings, including records, contracts, receipts, minutes, 
and signs.” A foreign language could also be used on signs 
in addition to Arabic, but it would have to be in small letters 
and under the Arabic writing. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - 
Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Privy Councillors’ Study 
Group to inquire into Easing of Burden on Senior 
Ministers. - Appointment and Membership. 

The Prime Minister announced on May 21 that he had 
appointed a small group of five Privy Councillors, all with long 
experience of the House of Commons, to give preliminary 
study to the problem of reducing the burden of work falling 
upon senior Ministers. After pointing out that the inquiry 
would be informal, Mr. Macmillan said that he would consider 
“ whether a more formal type of inquiry would be profitable ” 
in the light of the recommendations. 

The study group will be headed by Lord Attlee (74), the 
former Labour Prime Minister. The other four members are 
Lord Crookshank (64), former Conservative leader of the 
House of Commons ; Mr. Clement Davies, M.P. (78), former 
leader of the Liberal Party ; Mr. James Stuart, M.P. (60), 
lately Secretary of State for Scotland ; and Mr. J. Chuter Ede, 
M.P. (75), Home Secretary and Leader of the House of 
Commons in the Labour Government. 

The appointment of a Select Committee to examine this question 
had been suggested to the Prime Minister before Easter by Mr. 
Donnelly (Labour M.P. for Pembrokeshire), in reply to whose further 
question Mr. Macmillan made his statement of May 21. The Prime 
Minister had intimated a month earlier, in reply to a Commons 
question, that he was considering means of lightening the burden of 
work falling upon Lord Home, who, while retaining the post of 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, had also been 
appointed Lord President of the Council and Leader of the House of 
Lords following the resignation of Lord Salisbury (see 15492 B). 

The Prime Minister appointed the study group after consul- 
tation with Mr. Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition. The 
Political Correspondent of The Times commented that “the 
five Privy Councillors do not appear to have been given precise 
terms of reference ” and would “ presumably be free to 
consider the responsibilities of Ministers in the context of the 
whole machinery of government.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

C. INDIA. — Re-election of Speaker of Lower House* 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Speaker of the previous 

House of the People, was unanimously re-elected Speaker of 
the new Lok Sabha on May II. — (The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 14764 G) 
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A. SWITZERLAND. — The Dubois Case. 

It was announced in Berne on March 24 that M. Renf* Dubois, 
the Federal Public Prosecutor, had committed suicide earlier 
the same day. Tike statement said that recent investigations 
into certain espionage allegations had disclosed evidence that 
M. Dubois might have given some information, not concerning 
Swiss affairs, illegally to a foreign Power. 

M. Dubois (41)) had been directing official inquiries into 
allegations that an inspector of the Federal police (M. Ulrich) 
had been Lapping telephone lines to the Egyptian Embassy in 
Berne and had passed recordings of telephone conversations to 
the French Embassy. It was later reported that it was part of 
M. Dubois’ task to keep watch on the movements of foreign 
agents in Switzerland, and that he had allegedly given informa- 
tion on the actions of Egyptians and North Africans in the 
country to a French friend employed by the French Intelli- 
gence Service. M. Dubois was described as having held Socialist 
views and been strongly opposed to any form of dictatorship ; 
it was stated in the Swiss press that he had acted as he did 
because of his dislike of President Nasser’s regime and his 
admiration for France. 

The Swiss Government announced on March 20 that it had 
ordered an inquiry into all the circumstances of the espionage 
affair ; that Dr. Ftirst (president of a district court) had been 
appointed acting Federal Public Prosecutor ; and that a 
judge. Dr. Hans Walder, had been designated as Extraordinary 
Federal Jugc d' Instruction in charge of the investigations. 

In view of the fact that reports about the espionage affair 
had first been published on March 21 by the Geneva ofilcc of 
the Associated Press and by the Tribune dc Gen he , Dr. Walder 
on March 20 summoned Mr. Michael Goldsmith (Swiss corres- 
pondent of the Associated Press, and a British national) to 
testify on the source of his information. As Mr. Goldsmith, 
in conformity with instructions from the agency’s head- 
quarters, refused to disclose his sources on the grounds of 
professional secrecy, he was detained for 24 hours but, was 
released on the following day. 

The Judge’s action was taken under Article 88 of the Federal Code 
of Criminal Procedure, which empowers a judge to detain Cor up to 
2d hours any witness who, without one of the reasons recognized by 
ln,w, refuses cither to testify or to affirm his testimony by oath. 
Mr. Goldsmith, in a statement after his release, said that his refusal 
to testify was based on Article of the Swiss Federal UonsfitutUm, 
which guaranteed freedom of the Prose. Ho also ref oread to Article 79 
of tho Federal Code of Criminal Procedure, which allows a witness to 
refuse to answer questions that “ might expose him or one of his 
close relatives to criminal prosecution or bring serious discredit to 
his honour/’ and which also lays clown that a Judge should not 
deliberately put such questions. Tho fact that a journalist betraying 
his source was noting dishonourably, Mr. Goldsmith emphasized, was 
so obvious that Dr. Walder should not oven have gone so far as to 
ask him about tho source of his (Mr. Goldsmith’s) information. 

A formal complaint by Mr. Goldsmith alleging wrongful 
arrest was rejected on May 14 by the Federal Tribunal at 
Lausanne, which ruled that Article 77 of the Swiss procedural 
law excluded journalists from the list of those persons onliUcd 
to claim professional secrecy- -such as ministers of religion, 
lawyers, doctors, pharmacists, and midwives. The Tribunal 
held that the principle of freedom of the Press did not cover the 
right of a journalist to refuse to testify in criminal proceedings, 
and that the interest of the; State in its own security must 
prevail. A Swiss journalist in Geneva who had also been 
summoned by Dr. Walder and, like Mr. Goldsmith, had 
refused to disclose the source of his information, had similarly 
been threatened with 24 hours’ detention but was given time 
to consider the matter. 

The International Press Institute in Ziirich, the Swiss com- 
mittee of that Institute, and the executive of the Swiss Press 
Association issued statements on April 2(5 and 20 strongly 
criticizing the measures applied by Dr. Walder to force jour- 
nalists to break their professional secrecy, and insisted that the 
latter was inherent in the freedom of the Press and should be 
respected. 

In view of these criticisms It was authoritatively pointed out in 
Berne that the purpose of tho investigation was to discover, inter 
alia, the sources through which tho secret information on the Dubois 
case had reached the Press, It was suspected that publication might 
have taken place In order to warn other participants or to disturb 
or frustrate tho secret official investigations thou in progress. 

Dr. Walder announced on May 5 that lie had arrested 
Federal Police-Inspector Ulrich on May 2, as the investigations 
bad shown that Ulrich was seriously implicated in the affair. 
In a further statement on May 10 Dr. Walder announced that 
Inspector Ulrich had admitted that he had communicated 
secret official documents of various kinds to a foreign agent ; 
that, in addition, an incriminating letter which he had attempted 


to smuggle out of prison had been intercepted ; and that the 
inquiry had further shown that M. Dubois bad also passed on 
official transcripts. Dr. Walder added that Inspector Ulrich, 
as well as the late M. Dubois, had committed the offence of 
“ passing on prohibited information.” 

It was announced by the Federal Political Department on 
May 20 that Colonel Marcel Mereier, an attache at the French 
Embassy ip Berne, was no longer on the embassy’s staff and 
had left Switzerland ; it was later disclosed that Colonel 
Mereier lmd left the country at the request of the Swiss Govern- 
ment. Several Swiss newspapers had named Colonel Mereier 
(a close friend of M. Dubois, and officially Commercial Attach^) 
as the recipient of information from M. Dubois and M. Ulrich, 
and had alleged that he had been head of a French intelligence 
service.— (Neue. Ziircher Zoitung - Lc Monde, Paris - Times) 

B. DENMARK. — General Elections. - Resignation of 
Hansen Government. 

Elections for a new Folkcting (Lower House) took place in 
Denmark on May 14. The results were as follows, comparison 
being given with the results of the elections held in September 
1058 : 

Votes Seats 



1057 

1058 

1057 

1058 

Social Democrats . . 

010,802 

804,018 

70 

74 

Radicals 

170,508 

100,205 

14 

14 

Conservatives 

888,018 

804,000 

80 

80 

Agrarians (Vcmtre) 

578,500 

400,050 

45 

42 

Rctaforbund 

122,020 

75,440 

0 

0 

Communists 

78,810 

98,82 ft 

0 

8 

Independents’ Party 

52,800 

58,578 

0 

0 

Schleswig Party 

0,207 

0,721 

1 

1 

Total 

2,810,884 

2,100,3501 

175 

175 


Although remaining tho strongest party, the Social Democrats 
lost four seats and, together with the Radicals, will command only 
74 sentH as against 75 held jointly by the Agrarian and Conservative 
Opposition- of whom tho Agrarians Increased their poll by nearly 
70,000 and gained throe additional seats. An outstanding feature of 
tho elections was the gain oC over 4 7,000 votes and three seats by the 
Iictuforbund, the Single-Tax party led by Dr. Vlggo Stareke. Tho 
Communists lost over 20,000 votes and two seats, relloellng popular 
sentiment against Soviet policy in the ** satellite ” countries and 
especially In Hungary. The Independents’ Party (a group of dissident 
Liberals), as iu the previous elections, fell short of tho required 
minimum quota of 05,000 votes and consequently will not be repre- 
sented. The Schleswig Party represents the German minority In 
North Schleswig. 

Polling was 88.7 per cent of the electorate (2,758,0354), 
compared with 80.0 per cent (2,005,554) in 10535. In addition 
to the 175 members elected in Denmark, two more members 
will be elected by the Parttc Islands on May 21 and another two 
for Greenland on July 2, bringing the Folketing up to its total 
membership of 170. 

In view of the election results, Hr. IT. C. Hansen, (the Social 
Democratic leader) tendered his Government’s resignation to 
King Frederick on May 15. The Social Democratic minority 
Government, first headed by the late Hr. lied to ft and since 
1055 by Hr. Hansen, had been in office since 1058 with the 
support of the Radicals.-— (Bcrlingske Tidcnde, Copenhagen - 
Politiken, Copenhagen - Social demokraten, Copenhagen) 
(Prev. rep. Elections, 13x72 A 5 Cabinet, X4023 €.) 

C. ISRAEL. — French Credit. - Resumption of U.S. 
Economic and Technical Assistance. 

After discussions in Paris between tho Finance Ministers of 
France and Israel (M. Uamadier and Mr, Eshkol respectively), 
it was announced by Mr. Eshkol on April 8 that the French 
Government had agreed to open in favour of Israel credits 
equivalent to 880,000,000, which would be utilized for the 
purchase from France of both equipment and consumer goods. 
It was staled in Paris that the credits would be for eight to nine 
years in respect of Israeli purchases of industrial equipment, 
and for a shorter period in respect of consumer goods. 

It was announced in Washington on April 20 that the U.S. 
Government was resuming its programme of economic and 
technical assistance to Israel, which had been suspended after 
the Israeli military operations against Egypt last autumn, 

(Lc Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

D. INDIA - PAKISTAN. — Canal Waters Dispute. - 
Extension of Indo-Pakistani Discussions. 

A joint statement issued in Delhi, Karachi and Washington 
on May 0 announced that, at the suggestion of the World Bank, 
the Indo-Pakistani talks on the use of the waters of the Indus 
system had been extended for a further six months— i.e. from 
March 81 to Sept. 80, 1057. (The Statesman, Calcutta) (15x44 D.) 
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A. SINGAPORE. — Constitutional Conference. - 
Agreement on Internal Self-government. - Approval by 
Singapore Legislative Assembly. 

The Singapore constitutional conference met in London 
from March 11 to April 11, the U.K. delegation being led by 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, and the Singapore 
delegation by Mr. Lim Yew Hock, the Chief Minister. It was 
announced on April 11 that the conference had reached agree- 
ment on full internal self-government for Singapore (to come 
into effect $n a date after Jan. 1, 1958), including the question 
of internal security, over which the previous talks with Mr. 
Marshall’s Government had broken down in 195(1. The pro- 
posed constitutional arrangements were as follows : 

Status. In recognition of its advanced status, the territory would 
be known as the State of Singapore and no longor as a colony. 

Head of State. The office ol* Governor would bo abolished and a 
Malayan -born person, to bo known as the Yang di-Pertuan Negara 
(Hoad of State), would bo appointed as the Queen’s representative. 
The appointment would be made by the Queen on tho advice of the 
U.K. Government after consultation with the Singapore Government, 
and would normally bo for a four-year period. 

The Yang di- Pertuan Negara would act in accordance with the 
advice of his Ministers, would be head of the Executive branch of 
Government, and would have power to assent to laws passed by the 
Legislative Assembly, He would exercise the prerogative of mercy 
on tho Queen’s behalf and, in certain circumstances relating to 
internal security, would havo power to make Orders having the 
force of law. 

U.K. Representation. Tho U.K. Government would be repre- 
sented by a Commissioner. For the first six months after tho new 
Constitution came into foroe, tho offices of Yang di- Pertuan Nejara 
and U.K. Commissioner would be hold by one person, not necessarily 
Malayan-born. 

Division of Responsibilities. It was agreed that : 

(1) The U.K. Government would continue to be responsible for the 
external defence of Singapore. Lor this purposo, and for tho fulfil- 
ment of Commonwealth and international obligations, they would 
have the full right to occupy, control, and use tho bases and installa- 
tions in Singapore. 

(2) The U I£. Government would also remain responsible for tho 
external relations of Singapore. 

(3) The Singapore Government would bo responsible for all other 
matters. 

On matters of trade, commerce, and cultural relations it was 
agreed that tho Constitution should contain a provision on tho 
following lines . “ II.M, Government to have tho conduct of oxtcrnal 
defence and external relations, provided that the Government of the 
State of Singapore, acting with the assent of II. M. Government, shall 
havo tho power to Initiate and conduct matters concerning trade 
and cultural relations with othor countries/' 

Tho report said that it was clear that such a practical division in 
the handling of extornal relations would make it necessary that there 
should bo continuous consultation between the two Governments, 
and it bud therefore been agreed to establish, by administrative 
action at tho time the new Constitution came into force, an inter- 
governmental committee under tho chairmanship of tho U.K. 
Commissioner. This committoe would meet regularly, and not less 
than once a month. 

Internal Security. The Singapore Government would take over 
full responsibility for preserving internal security, but the U.K. 
Government would retain a vital interest in the subject. A Singapore 
Internal Security Council would be set up, composed of the Prime 
Minister and two other Ministers of the Singapore Government, the 
U.K. Commissioner and two othor U.K. members, and (subject to 
that Government’s agreement, terminable on six months’ notice) a 
Minister from the Government of tho Federation of Malaya. The 
U.K. Commissioner would be chairman of the Council, which would 
have two secretaries (one British and one from Singapore) and would 
meet at least once a month. 

If tho Singapore Government failed to meet any requirement 
placed on them by a decision of the Council, the latter’s chairman 
would be empowered “ so as to inform the Yang di-Pertuan Negara 
and to advise him to make an Order to secure its fulfilment.” The 
Yang di-Pertuan Negara would then be obliged to make such an 
Order, which would have the foroe of law. 

Minorities. The conference proposed that the following clause 
should bo included in the preamble to the Constitution : “It shall 
be the responsibility of tho Government of Singapore constantly to 
care for tho interests of racial and religious minorities in Singapore. 
In particular, it shall bo the deliberate and conscious policy of the 
Government of Singapore at all times to recognize the special position 
of the Malays, who are the indigenous people of the island and are in 
most need of assistance ; and accordingly it shall be the responsi- 
bility of tlie Government of Singapore to protect, safeguard, support, 
foster and promote tbeir political, educational, religious, economic, 
social and cultural interests and the Malay language.” 

Legislature. The present ex officio and nominated members of the 
Legislative Assembly would be abolished, and the number of elected 
members increased to .51. A speaker would preside over the Assembly, 
and the present Speaker would be invited to remain in office for at 
least one year after the Constitution came into force. 


Executive. The title of Chief Minister would be changed to Prime 
Minister. The posts of ex officio Ministers would be abolished ; the 
portfolios of the Chief Secretary and the Financial Secretary trans- 
ferred to elected Ministers ; and the office of Attorney -General 
discontinued, his functions being divided between an elected Minister, 
a permanent secretary to the legal department, and a new office to 
be known as State Advocate-General. 

Public Service. The Public Service Commission would be incor- 
porated in the Constitution, which would also provide safeguards 
for the rights of members of II M Overseas Civil Service on the basis 
of the provisions m the White Paper on. the reorganization of the 
Colonial Service [see 14936 A]. 

Judiciary. The Chief Justice would be appointed by the Yang di - 
Pertuan Negara on the advice of the Prime Minister, who would be 
obliged to consult the outgoing Chief Justice if he remained available 
for consultation. Other Supreme Court judges would be appointed 
by tho Yang di- Pertuan Negara on the ad vice of a council consisting 
of tho Chief Justice, all other Judges of the Supreme Court, and the 
State Advocate -General. Judges of the Supreme Court would not be 
removable except on grounds of mcapacity or misbehaviour. 

Constitutional Revision. Tho Singapore Legislature would have 
power to amend the Constitution as regards internal affairs. The 
U.K. Government would retain tho right to amend the Constitution 
by Ordor-m-Council but would only exercise it in agreement with the 
Singapore Government, unless tho Constitution had been suspended 
(see below). 

Suspension of Constitution. Tho U.K. Government would retain 
the right to suspend the Constitution if, m their opinion, the internal 
situation in Singapore “ had so far deteriorated as to threaten their 
ability to carry out their responsibilities for external affairs or 
defence, or if tho Singapore Government had acted in contravention 
of the Constitution.” 

Citizenship. A separate Singapore citizenship would be created 
by legislation enacted in Singapore. Tho U.K. Government would 
take stops to amend tho British Nationality Act, 1948, so that 
Singapore citizens would be recognized under that Act as British 
subjects and Commonwealth citizens. Agreement was reached on 
tho provisions of the proposed Singapore citizenship, which took 
due account of tho special position of Commonwealth citizens. 

Elections, Elections would bo hold under the extended franchise 
resulting from tho implementation of the citizenship proposals 
before tho Constitution came into force. For this reason, the Con- 
stitution would not come into force until a date after Jan. 1, 1958, 
when the Governor was satisfied that all those entitled to the new 
citizenship had had time to acquire it and to be placed on the 
electoral roll. 

The conference report also dealt with the following matters : 

(a) Because of the pressure of business, it would not be possible 
to introduce the legislation embodying the constitutional proposals 
during tho current session of tho British Parliament. The U.K. 
Government, however, would endeavour to introduce such legislation 
as soon as possible m tho following session, although it could not 
guarantee that the Bill would pass through all its stages by any 
specific date. 

(b) Tho U.K. Government had been unable to accede to the Singa- 
pore delegation’s request that tho responsibility for relations with 
Singapore should be transferred from the Colonial Office to the 
Commonwealth Relations Office. [Mr. Lim Yew Hock stated on his 
return to Singapore that his delegation had yielded on this point, as 
they understood that the British Government were planning to 
amalgamate the two departments.} 

The only point on which no agreement was reached was the 
provision — introduced by the British delegation at the final 
plenary session of the conference — that persons known to have 
been engaged in subversive activities should not qualify for 
election to the first Legislative Assembly. 

Tho report stated that tho U.K. Government had made it clear 
that their agreement to tho Constitution as a whole, and to the 
internal security arrangements in particular, was dependent on the 
acceptance of this provision. The Singapore delegation had expressed 
their opposition to this “ departure from normal democratic practice ” 
and had protested at the “ unilateral imposition of thJLo condition.” 
It had been emphasized on the British side, however, that it was 
“the view of H.M. Government that some temporary restriction of this 
kind was essential to safeguard the orderly development of demo- 
cratic government in Singapore against the danger of Co mmuni st 
subversion,” whilst “ future policy in this respect would be a matter 
for the Singapore Legislature to decide after the first elections.” 
“ in the circumstances,” the report said, “ the Singapore delegation 
took note with regret of tho intention of H.M. Government.” 

Mr. Lim Yew Hock said m a press statement in London on April 11 
that it had been “ a considerable shook to be told by the Colonial 
Secretary of the decision to disallow detainees under the Preservation 
of Public Security Ordinance from contesting the first elections.” 
He added : “As far as I know, there are about 10 people detained ; 
we can fight them and we feel it is wrong to debar them from con- 
testing the elections.” [The most important detainee is Mr. Lim 
Chm Siong, secretary -general of the People’s Action Party and a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, who was arrested following the 
riots in October 195G (see footnote below). Other detainees include 
the leaders of the dissolved Factory and Shop Workers' Union.} 
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Constitutional Proposals approved by Legislative Assembly. -Rejection 
of Clause excluding Subversive Detainees from contesting First 
Elections. - Resignation of Mr. David Marshall. 

In. protest against certain provisions of the London agree- 
ment, Mr. David Marshall resigned on April 12 from the 
Labour Front (of which Mr. Lim Yew Hock is leader) and 
announced that he would henceforth sit in the Legislative 
Assembly as an Independent. 

While supporting the British Uovorimionf’H stipulation Unit 
subversive detainers should not be allowed to stand as candidates 
in the ilrst general election, Mr. Marshall objected to (a) the functions 
of the proposed Internal Security Council - -which, he contended, 
would give the Council direct control of internal security, contrary 
to what ho (Mr. Marshall) had fought for in last year’s negotiations ; 
(5) the method of choosing the Head of State— which, ho argued, 
gave the last word to the British Government, mado it possible (by 
requiring only Malayan birth as a necessary q ualifloution) that a 
Briton born in Malaya might be appointed, and in any case mado it 
“ quite obvious ” that the British Government would appoint “ an 
imperialist acceptable to their Colonial traditions ” ; (c) tho delay 
in introducing the new Constitution, he. its coming iuto force only 
after the next elections —which, ho assorted, might enable Colonial 
rule to continue for two years or longer. 

After a four- day debate (April 20-80) on the London agree- 
ment, the Singapore Legislative Assembly accepted a motion 
by the Chief Minister approving the constitutional proposals, 
but rejecting the clause banning persons known to have taken 
part in subversive activities from contesting the first election ; 
the voting was 28 in favour and two against, with live absten- 
tions. An amendment by Mr. Marshall “ regretting ” the 
terms of the London agreement but proposing, nevertheless, 
that the new Constitution should come into effect immediately 
and that elections should take place on the basis of the present 
electoral roll, was defeated by 22 votes to two, with three 
Independents and the three oilicial members abstaining. 

The four-day debate was marked by bitter exchanges between 
Mr. Marshall and Mr, Ijoo Kuan Yew, who had boon a member of 
the delegation to London and who defended tho Constitutional 
proposals against Mr. Marshall's violent attacks on thorn. In reply 
to a challenge by Mr. Marshall to contest the issue in Mr. Lee’s own 
constituency, Mr. Lee announced on April 20 that he would resign 
his seat at the end of the debate in order to light a by-oloetlon against 
Mr. Marshall, and on April 20 submitted bis resignation accordingly. 
Mr. Marshall, however, dialing himself completely Isolated ami 
bitterly attacked by ids former colleagues during tho debate, 
announced on the latter date that he thought he could best serve 
tho interests of Singapore by “ disappearing from the political 
scene at this stage.” Mr. Marshall resigned Ids seat on April 30. 

In reply to Mr. Marshall’s arguments, .Mr. Lim Yew tloek (the 
Chief Minister) had pointed out that it would be impossible to 
introduce tho now Constitution by Orrior-ln-Gounoil Immediately 
before the general election, as it had been (dearly stated in London 
that there must Arab be the authority of a British Act of Parliament. 
Mr. Lim Yew Hock also refuted Mr. Marshall’s contention that the 
clause empowering the Internal Bocurity Council ” to maintain 
the eflioioncy of all organs of the Hlngaporo Government concerned 
with internal security” meant that the Council would “control” 
internal security, pointing out that tho recognised moaning of 
“maintain” was “to support” and not “ to control.” The Chief 
Minister, who paid tribute to Mr. Marshall's earlier work in “ blazing 
the trail for Constitutional advance,” declared that if Ids (Mr. Lira's) 
motion was accepted tho drafting of a new Constitution could begin 
without delay. Under the second part of the motion, live Colonial 
Beorotary could bo approached to consider amending the clause 
concerning subvorsives. 

Following the Assembly’s vote Mr. Lim Yew Hock announced 
on May 8 that he intended to convene an all-party conference 
to consider what should be (lone to secure the withdrawal of 
the clause regarding subversives.-- -(Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep* 15293 A.) 

The Singapore Riots of 1956. Tho riots of 1956, referred to above, 
arose out of action taken by tho Singapore Government In September 
and October to counteract Communist and subversive influences in 
the trade unions, and, in particular, in students’ organizations and 
among school-children of the Chinese community. The arrest and 
subsequent deportation to China of five touchers - three of whom 
wore on tho staff of tho Chung Cheng Secondary School*— on the 
ground that their activities wore “ not in the best interests of tho 
people of Singapore ” was followed by protest meetings at that school, 
as a result of which the Government ordered on Sept. 24. tho dissolu- 
tion of the Chinese Middle (i.o, secondary) School Students’ Union 
on the ground that it was a “ Communist front ” organization and 
had persistently carried on political agitation among schoolchildren. 
To reduce left-wing influence in the schools, tho Minister of Education 
(Mr. Chew Swee Kee) directed the principals of nine Chinese schools 
to dismiss two teachers, to expel 142 leading members of the Students’ 
Union, to forbid political meetings in tho schools, and to remove 
pupils who were over age. These measures wore strongly criticized 
by the People’s Action Party, which accused Mr. Lim Yew Hock of 
agreeing to the “ repression of anti-colonial forces ” as the price of 
constitutional concessions hy the British Government. 
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As a piotost against these measures over 1,000 pupils of the Chung 
Cheng Bchool and tho Chinese High Bohool staged a sit-down strike 
on tho school promises on Oct. 10 which continued for nearly a 
fortnight, despite appeals to the parents by Mr. Lim Yew Hook to 
remove their children from tho promises. On Oet. 25 large crowds 
gathered outside the two schools to demonstrate in support of the 
students, leading to a number of clashes between the demonstrators 
and the police, and the Imposition of a curfew. 

On Oet. 2(5 police entered the two schools and ejected the students 
with the aid of tear-gas. Serious rioting occurred during the day in 
which police stations wore attacked. Government buildings sot on 
lire, and cars and other vehicles wrecked and burned ; the demon- 
strators were mainly students, but also Included a number of workers 
who had gone on strike in support of tho students, other Chinese 
opposed to the Government's educational policy, and hooligan 
elements. Home 5,000 British troops wore called in from Malaya to 
reinforce the police, who were forced to open lire several times. By 
tho end of October, however, the situation had virtually returned to 
normal and the curfew was Anally lifted on Nov. 2. it was ofllelally 
stated that 13 people had boon killed in the riots and about 150 
injured. 

Botwoen Oct. 27-31 the police raided a number of trade union 
branches and arrested some 250 trade unionists, including Mr. Lim 
Chin Siong, secretary -general of the People's Action Party, It was 
subsequently announced that Mr. Lim would be detained for two 
yours under the Preservation of Public Bocurity Ordinance. 

All the pupils of the Chung Cheng Bchool and the Chinese High 
Bchool were required to register for readmlsslon by Nov. 15 and to 
produce a declaration signed by a parent or guardian vouching for 
their future good behaviour. Over 5,500 of the 7,500 pupils in tho 
two schools had fulUllod these conditions by the required date. 

(Times - Dully Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

A. GERMANY. — Release of Walter Funk. 

A four-Power communique issued in Berlin on May 10 
announced that Walter Funk ((JO), Minister of Economics and 
president of the Reichbank during the Hitler regime, had been 
released from Spandau prison because of ill-health, lie had 
been seriously ill with kidney trouble in 1054 and had had two 
operations since then. Funk was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment in 1046 by the International Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg, after being found guilty of having played an 
active part in the Nazi conspiracy to wage aggressive war. 

Of the seven major war criminals originally serving their 
sentences in Spandau Prison, only three remain Rudolf Hess 
(Hitler’s deputy), who is serving a life sentence, and Baldur 
von Sehiraeh (the Hitler Youth leader), and Albert Speer (the 
Minister for Armaments), both of whom are serving 20-year 
sentences. 

Of the three who had been released before Funk, only 
Admiral Dbnitz had fully served his 10-year sentence. Both 
Admiral Hacder and Baron von Neurath had been set free lu 
view of their age and poor health, von Neurath having died 
on Aug. 15, 1956. — (Times - Le Monde - New York Times) 

(Prcv. rep. 15x24 D.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. - Financial and Monetary 
Policy. - New Issue of Conversion Stock. 

A new cash issue of 45100,000, 000 4J per cent Conversion 
Stock, 1902, was made by the Treasury on May 8, the issue 
price being 99 per cent. It was announced the same evening 
that applications for amounts up to £500,000 had been allotted 
in full and those above £500,000 as to 08 per cent of the 
amounts applied for. 

The issue was made to repay in cash a number of stocks 
maturing on Juno 15 as far as they were still held by tins public. 
These were the 5 per cent Exchequer Stock 1957 and the 2J per 
cent Funding Stock 1952-57. Of the former, £800,000,000 is 
outstanding and of the latter £101,000,000, but the fact that 
the new issue was only for £100,000,000 and that the Treasury 
did not make a conversion offer was interpreted in the Press 
as indicating that the great bulk of the two maturing stocks 
was already held by Government Departments. 

(Financial Times) (Prcv. rep. *5376 E.) 

C. VATICAN. — Cardinal WyszynskPs Visit to Rome. - 
Formal Investiture in Sacred College. 

The Primate of Poland, Cardinal Wyszynski, formally 
received the Red Hat (i.e. investiture in the College of Cardinals) 
from the Pope at the Vatican on May 18. His visit to Romo 
was the first to be made by any cardinal from an “ Iron 
Curtain ” country. Though Mgr. Wyszynski had been raised 
to the Sacred College in 1952, he was unable to visit Rome at 
the time owing to the political conditions then prevailing in 
Poland and the conflict between the Homan Catholic Church 
and the State.— -(Catholic Herald) (Prev* rep. Church" 
State Relations, 153** A j Cardinal Wyszymki, 12822 A.) 
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A. ITALY. — Social Democrats withdraw from 
Coalition Government. - Resignation of Signor Segni. - 
Christian Democratic Cabinet formed by Senator Zoli. - 
Signor Pella succeeds Dr. Martino as Foreign Minister. 

The Italian Prime Minister, Signor Segni, tendered his 
resignation to President Gronchi on May C after Signor Saragat 
(the Vice-Premier) had advised the Social Democratic Party 
to withdraw from the Coalition Government. 

At a party meeting: the previous evening Signor Saragat bad 
criticized the Government on the ground that it was too weak to 
carry out essential reforms effectively, and bad accused small 
groups within tlie coalition parties of undermining inter-party 
co-operation for their own ends. For those reasons he proposed that 
the Social Democratic Party should withdraw from the Government, 
and also expressed the opinion that such action would facilitate an 
eventual merger of the two Italian Socialist parties. Though 
favouring the break-up of the present Government, ho believed that 
a coalition of centre parties “ free from the mistakes of the present 
coalition ” remained desirable in the interests of political stability. 

The following morning (May 0) Signor Saragat explained to 
Signor Segni the reasons for his suggestion that the Social Democrats 
should withdraw from the Government. Aftor consulting leaders 
of the othor coalition parties (the Christian Democrats and Liberals) 
the Prime Minister proposed at a Cabinet mooting that the Govern- 
ment should resign forthwith, instead of waiting to see whether the 
directorate of the Social Democratic Party would give formal 
approval to Signor Saragat’s suggestion. This proposal was accepted 
unanimously, and Signor Segni accordingly tondored the Govern- 
ment's resignation to President Gronchi the same evening. 

Since the Vonico congress of the Italian Socialist Party (i.e. the 
Nonni Socialists) in February, at which unanimous approval was 
expressed for a merger of the two Socialist parties (see page 15400), 
a number of left-wing members of the Social Democratic Party — 
including Signor Mattootti, tlio party's secretary-general — had 
urgod the party’s withdrawal from the Government as a means of 
promoting Socialist reunilication. Aftor having withdrawn lxis 
resignation over this issue in March (sec 15503 D), Signor Mattootti 
presented to the party directorate on April 17 a formal resolution in 
favour of a withdrawal from the Sogni Government, hut tho “ contro ” 
and “ right " wings of the party executive-including Signor Saragat 
himself— again opposed the bronking-up of the Coalition. Signor 
Mattootti accordingly resigned as secretary -genoral on the same date 
and was succeeded by Signor Mario Tanassi, his deputy. Signor 
Saragat’s eventual support for the party's withdrawal from tho 
Government, in contrast to his earlior attitude, was regarded as an 
attempt to overcome the differences between the party’s “ right " 
and “ left ” wings on this issue. As stated above, however, Signor 
Saragat continued to uphold tho principle of Social Democratic 
participation in a coalition of the centre parties.] 

The position of the Segni Government had previously been 
weakened by the withdrawal of the Republican Party’s 
support (see 15508 D) and by disputes within the coalition 
parties on the controversial Land Tenancy Bill — the issue on 
which the Scelba Cabinet fell in 1955 before Signor Segni 
formed his administration. [The Segni Cabinet was formed in 
July 1955 after the resignation of Signor Scelba and had thus 
been in existence for twenty-two months.] 

Throughout tho lifetime of Signor Segni's Cabinet the coalition 
parties — notably tho trade union wing of the Christian Democrats and 
the Liberals — had differed on detailed provisions of the Land Tenancy 
Bill. Whereas Christian Democratic trade union leaders, headed by 
Signor Pastoro, had urgod that some of the more contentious clauses 
in the Bill should ho amended in favour of tenant farmers, the 
Liberals had insisted that compromises on the measure reached in 
1955 between the coalition parties (and the Republicans) should bo 
adhered to, and that no furthor substantial amendments should 
bo made to the Bill. 

After a Cabinet crisis in February on this issue, the three coalition 
parties eventually agreed on Fob. 28 upon tho text of a motion 
approving tho general lines of the Farm Tenancy Bill. This motion, 
regarded by Signor Segni as a vote of confidence, was passed by the 
Chamber of Doputios on March 1 by tho narrow majority of five 
votes <282 in favour and 277 against, with one abstention). Though 
supported by tho Christian Democratic, Liberal, and Social Demo- 
cratic deputies (three of the latter, however, absenting themselves), 
Signore Pastoro and othor C.D. trade union leaders reserved the 
right to propose substantial amendments to the Bill when it came up 
for detailed consideration at a later stage. The leaders of the three 
coalition parties held a series of round-table meetings during tho 
first week of April in an attempt to resolve their differences on the 
Bill before it was debated olause by clause in the Chamber of 
Deputies ; the only result, however, was an agreement to suspend 
debate on the individual clauses until after the Easter recess. At 
the time of Signor Segni’s resignation the Bill had not yet come 
before the Chamber for detailed consideration. 

Following the resignation of Signor Segni, the leaders of the 
Christian Democratic, Liberal, and Social Democratic parties 
all expressed their support for a four-party coalition to include 
the Republican Party. The directorate of the latter party, 
however, decided on May 12 (by 18 votes to eight) against par- 
ticipation in such a coalition — a decision which led to the 


resignation from the Republican Party of Signor Pacciardi, a 
former Minister of Defence, who had strongly supported a 
four-party “ centre ” government. 

Meanwhile President Gronchi had had a number of meetings 
with the leaders of all the political parties and also, in accor- 
dance with precedent, with the presidents of the Senate and 
Chamber and with former Presidents and Prime Ministers. 
On May 15 he invited Senator Adone Zoli (Christian Democrat), 
Minister of the Budget in the Segni Cabinet, to form an 
administration. Senator Zoli accepted this task and on May 19 
formed a government drawn entirely from the Christian 
Democratic Party with the exception of a non-party expert. 
The new Cabinet was sworn-in by President Gronchi on May 20, 
its membership being as follows : 


Senator Adone Zoli 
Signor Guiseppe Pella 
Signor Pietro Campilli 


Senator Mario Zotta 

Signor Rinaldo Del Bo . . 

Signor Fernando Tambrioni 
Signor Guido Gonella 

Signor Giulio Andreotti . . 
Senator Giuseppe Medici . . 
Signor Emilio Taviani 
Signor Aldo Moro 
Signor Giuseppe Togni 
Signor Emilio Colombo . . 
Signor Armando Angelini 
Signor Bernardo Mattarella 
Senator Silvio Gava 
Signor Luigi Gui 
Dr. Luigi Carli 
Signor Gennaro Cassiani 
Senator Giorgio Bo 


Prime Minister and Minister of 
the Budget (Bilando). 

Vice-Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Minister without portfolio and 
president of the Ministerial 
Committee for the Cassa 
Mezzogiorno (Development 
Fund for Southern Italy). 

Minister without portfolio for 
Administrative Reform. 

Minister without portfolio for 
Relations with Parliament. 

Interior. 

Justice and Constitutional 
Co-ordination. 

Finance. 

Treasury. 

Defence. 

Education. 

Public Works. 

Agriculture. 

Transport. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Industry. 

Labour. 

Foreign Trade. 

Merchant Marine. 


State Investments in Industry 
( Partecipazioni ). 

Apart from the change in the Premiership, the most impor- 
tant change was the appointment of Signor Pella (55) as 
Foreign Minister in place of Dr. Martino, who is a member of 
the Liberal Party. Signor Pella was Prime Minister from 
August 1953 to January 1954 after the general elections in 
the former year, but had not held office in any Cabinet since 
then. [For biographical details sec page 13100, second column]. 


Many of the Ministers hold the sa-me portfolios as in tlio Segni 
Cabinet, or exchanged their former portfolios for others — e.g. Signor 
Togni, formerly Minister of State Investments (an office he had held 
for only two months, see 15503 D) was moved to the Ministry of 
Public Works. Ministers entering the Cabinet for the first time were 
Dr. Carli (the non-party expert, and not a member of Parliament) 
and Signori Bo, Del Bo, Gui and Zotta. Dr. Carli played a leading 
part with the late Signor Vanom in drafting Italy’s ten-year 
development plan, commonly known as the “ Vanom plan." 


Senator Zoli (69), a lawyer from Tuscany, succeeded the late 
Signor De Gasperi in 1954 as president of the National Council of the 
Christian Democratic Party (see 13796 A) During the war he played 
a distinguished role in the clandestine resistance movement, being 
sentenced to death for anti-Fascist activities but succeeding in 
escaping from prison. He beoame a founder-member of the Christian 
Democratic Party at the end of the war. As stated above, he retained 
the portfolio of the Budget concurrently with assuming the 
Premiership. 


As the Christian Democrats are in a minority in both 
Houses of the Italian Parliament (268 deputies in a Chamber 
of 590 members, and 111 senators in a Senate of 245), the new 
Government will be dependent on the support of other parties. 
(Corriere della Sera, Milan - Giomale d’ltalia, Rome) 

(Prev. rep. Segni Cabinet, 15503 D ; 14709 C 5 14320 A ; 

Social Democratic Party, 15503 D 5 15399 A.) 


B. INDIA - RUMANIA. — Cultural Agreement. 

A cultural agreement between India and Rumania was 
signed in New Delhi on April 30 by Dr. Azad, the Indian 
Minister for Education and Scientific Research, and M. 
Magheru, the Rumanian Minister. Valid for five years, it 
comes into force upon ratification and is the seventh cultural 
agreement signed by India since 1951, following those concluded 
with Turkey, Iraq, Indonesia, Japan, Persia, and Poland. 
(The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. 15272 B ; 14641 FI) 
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A. EASTERN GERMANY. — The Harich Trial. - 
Official Admission of Student Unrest. 

In a report presented to the Central Committee of the 
Socialist Unity Tarty on Cob. 5, 1957, and published in Neucs 
Deutschland, Herr Ulbneht (the party’s hrst secretary) alleged 
that students of the Humboldt University in East Berlin lmd 
planned to revolt on Nov. 2, 1950, under the leadership of 
Dr. Wolfgang Ilarieh, professor of social sciences m the uni- 
versity, who was subsequently arrested. 

Hon* Ulbrlcht admitted that unrest had been aroused inside the 
party, and particularly among intellectuals, by M. Khrushchev’s 
socrot report on Stalin, the influence of the Yugoslav League of 
Communists, and recent events hi Poland and Hungary, and that 
requests had been made for the publication of tlio Khrushchov 
report, which the Central Committee had rofused. A “ counter- 
revolutionary group ” headed by Professor llarich had fallen under 
the influence of the JPotdil Circle (the Hungarian writers’ organization 
which largely inspired the anti-Slalinist revolt) and 41 womo acquain- 
tances from Warsaw,” and had planned to 41 break the tics linking 
the German Demoeratio “Republic with the U.S.S.U.” and to 
44 abolish the leadership of the Communist Party.” Students of the 
medical faculty of the university had met on Nov. 2 and had proposed 
to “ go out into the streets ” and 44 pass to action ” ; as a result of the 
vigilance of the Communist Tarty organization and its “ lighting 
groups,” however, the students had ” realized where power really 
lay and renounced the idea.” Professor Harich lmd been arrested on 
Nov. 29 on his return from a visit to Hamburg, where, Herr Ulbrlcht 
alleged, ho had discussed his plans with 44 Western espionage services.” 

The trial of Professor Ilarieh opened before the East German 
Supreme Court in Berlin on March 7. Accused with him on 
charges of conspiring against the regime were Herr Bernhard 
Steinberger, co-publisher with Dr. Harich of the Zcitschrijt far 
die Philosophic , and Herr Manfred Her twig, a university 
lecturer. The indictment conceded that the defendants 
regarded their aims as part of the “ revolutionary class 
struggle” and had intended to “make Eastern Germany 
attractive to Western Socialists.” It alleged, however, that 
they had for this purpose established contact with u counter- 
revolutionary groups in Hungary,” the illegal Easl German 
section of the German Social Democratic Party, and certain 
unnamed persons and organizations in Poland ; had planned to 
restore a capitalist economy ; and had organized underground 
cells. The accused, who had been held incommunicado for three 
months since their arrest, all pleaded “guilty,” Professor 
Harich being sentenced on March i) to 10 years’ penal servitude 
for treason, Herr Steinberger to four years, and Herr 
Hertwig to two years. Professor Gerhard Hasse and Professor 
Joachim Hofmann, both on the staff of the Karl Marx Institute 
at Leipzig, were sentenced on April 5 to live and two years’ 
hard labour respectively on similar charges. 

Shortly before his arrest Professor Harich had explained 
his views in a memorandum which he had passed on to Social 
Democrats in West Berlin. 

In this memorandum ho statod that Mh supporters included many 
party officials and intellectuals, including the late Herr Bor told 
Brecht Ctho famous dramatist, who died on Aug. 15, I960), and that 
early in 1956 they had submitted their proposals first to Iho party 
leadership, which had refused to consider them, and then to tho 
Soviet Ambassador. They proposed to reform tho party from within 
by expelling the Stalinists, democratizing its organization, and 
adopting an ideology based on Marxlsm-Lonism which would reject 
Stalinism and take into account recent developments in Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and China. Tho main foaturos of their political and economic 
programme wore restoration of tho supremo power of Parliament 
and of complete freedom of thought ; abolition of tho Mtato security 
police and secret trials ; organization of elections which would give 
tho voters a real choice ; replanning of production with a view to 
raising living standards ; tho introduction of profit-sharing ; the 
establishment of workers’ councils on tho Yugoslav model ; and tho 
ending of forced collectivization of agriculture. 

The memorandum declared that conditions for Gorman reunifica- 
tion through free elections were the attainment of these reforms in 
Eastern Germany, and tho return of a Social Demoeratio majority in 
Western Germany which would reverse the policy of 44 militarization,” 
withdraw from NATO, remove 44 Fascists and militarists ” from tho 
administration, nationalize key industries, and carry out agrarian 
reforms. 

In a reunited Germany unification of tho labour movement could 
be achieved provided the Socialist Unity Party was freed from 
Stalinism and thereby “ converted Into a leftist Marxist movement 
which has nothing more in common with the old -type Communist 
Party and its disastrous degeneration . . . Since In Western Germany 
the unity of the working class has been realized by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, a future united workers* movement would inevitably, 
through tho greater weight of the Social Democratic Party, boar 
more likeness to the latter than to the reformed Socialist Unity 
Party ; but it would doubtless have a stronger leftist oriontatlon 
than the prssent Social Democratic Party, However, beforo wo can 
approach the Social Democrats and make demands on them we must 
remove all that separates us ... the chief obstacle being our own 
Stalinism,” 


44 As a first stop towards future co-operation,'' tho memorandum 
wont on, “ there should bo secret co-operation between oppositional 
comrades in tho Socialist, Unity Party and Social Democrats in 
combating Stalinism. Once the anti -Stalinist, opposition has gained 
control of the Socialist Unity Tart-v from within, official contacts 
between the Social Democratic Party and the reformed Socialist 
Unity Party should follow. From them the germs of future unity 
might develop, though neither party must, swallow up the other. 
No Stalinists who have participated in tho crimes of the Ulbrlcht 
group must bo admitted to the mnv workers* party, but only people 
who have actively fought against the Stalinist degeneration of the 
Socialist Unity Party.” 

An official admission of student unrest at a number of places 
in Eastern Germany— including East Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, 
Jena, Rostock and Babelsberg --was made on May 10 by 
Colonel Emil Bonnann (head of the Slate security police) at a 
press conference at the Humboldt University in East Berlin. 
Colonel Hermann accused Western intelligence services of 
fomenting unrest among students, disclosed that a number of 
students had been arrested, and announced the suppression of 
a “plot,” among students of the Humboldt, University to 
start a Hungarian-type uprising. The State Secretary for 
Education (Herr Wilhelm Gimius) announced cm the same day 
that travel by students to West Berlin and Western Germany 
would he strictly controlled. 

During the previous week students at the Humboldt Uni- 
versity had staged a protest strike in support, of the Dean of 
the Veterinary faculty, Professor Sehhtzler, who had Red to 
Western Germany and who had been accused of “ encouraging 
Western secret service influence ” among students. The 
Rector of the University (Dr. Werner Ilartke) said at the 
above-mentioned press conference that the entire third-year 
class of veterinary students (192 in number) had been suspended 
for boycotting lectures, several students having been expelled. 
(Neucs Deutschland, blast Berlin - Social Democratic Tress 
Service, Bonn - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zoitung) 

B. SOVIET UNION- — Industrial Output in 19 ^ 

A report, by the Soviet Government’s Central Statistical 
Bureau on the development of the Soviet national economy in 
1050, published in March, gave the following details of indus- 
trial output in 1950, the percentage increase over 1955 being 
shown in parentheses : 

Pig-iron, 35,800,000 tons (107); stool, 48,000,000 tons (107); 
rolled metal, 37,800,000 tons (107) ; stool tubing, 3,800,000 tons (108); 
iron-ore, 78,000,000 tons (109). 

Coal, 419,000,000 tons, of which coking coal 83,000,000 tons 

(107) ; shale oil, 11,600,000 tons (107) ; oil, 83, 800, 000 tons (118) ; 
olootrio power, 192,000,000,000 k.w.h. (113), Including 29, 000, 000, 000 
k.w.h. of hydro -electric powor (125) ; gas, 13,700,000,000 cubic 
metros (132). 

Mineral fertilizers, 10,900,000 tons (113) ; soda ash, 1,545,000 ions 

(108) ; sulphuric acid, 4,323,000 tons (114) : dyes, 77,000 tons (105). 

465,000 motor vehicles (104). Including 358,000 lorries (109); 

98.000 motor oars (91), and 9,000 buses (108) ; 184,000 tractors (112) ; 

124.000 tractor-drawn ploughs (130); 199,000 tractor-drawn drills 
(102); 148,000 traotor-dmwn cultivators (133); 27,200 tractor- 
drawn mowing mao) linos (180) ; 82,000 grain combine harvesters 
(170); 45,300 maize and silage crop combine harvesters (408): 

297.000 motor-cycles (122); and 3,100,000 bicycles (108), 

Metallurgical equipment, 177,000 tons (103) ; chemical equipment, 

109.000 tons (08) ; oil equipment, 49,300 tons (101). 

Metal-cutting machine-tools, 121,300 (104); forge-press machines, 
0,900 (127). 

Electric generators, 5,184,000 k.w. (115) ; largo electric machines, 
4,229 (120); elect rlo motors 3,714,000 (111), 

Electric locomotives, 210 (111); diesel locomotives, 101 (120); 
goods wagons, 40,009 (117) ; passenger coaches, 1,799 (102), 

Cement, 24,900,000 tons (104); out timber, 204,000,000 cubic 
metres (104). 

Cotton fabrics, 5,500,000,000 metros (92) ; woollen fabrics, 
268,000,000 metres (106) ; artificial fibre, 129,000 tons (117). 

It was claimed that gross output in 1950 was nearly 11 per 
cent higher than in 1955, including 11,4 per cant more for 
capital goods and 9.4 per cent more for consumer goods. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) ( 147 x 7 A.) 

C. SWEDEN - UNITED KINGDOM. — Reciprocal 
Social Security Agreement in Force. 

It was announced in Stockholm and London on May 28 
that the reciprocal social security agreement signed between 
Sweden and the United Kingdom on June 9 , 1956, would 
come into force on June I. The agreement covers family 
allowances, health services, and cash benefits for unemployment, 
sickness, maternity, old age, widowhood, orphanhood, and 
industrial injury.— -(Times - Svenska Dagbladet) (14929 D.) 
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A. JORDAN. — Cabinet and Army Crises. - Dismissal 
of Nabulsi Government. - Allegations of Army Plot 
against King Hussein. - Flight of Generals Nuwar and 
Hayyari. - Mr. Hashexn succeeds Dr. Khalidi as Prime 
Minister. - Imposition of Martial Law. - Dissolution of 
Political Parties. - Arrest of Opposition Leaders and 
Communists. - U.S. Sixth Fleet sent to Levant. - Soviet 
Protest at U.S. Naval Movements. - U.S. Economic Aid 
for Jordan. - Discussions between Egyptian, Syrian and 
Saudi Arabian Leaders. - Meeting between King Hussein 
and King Saud. - King Hussein’s Denunciation of 
Egyptian Propaganda against Jordan. - Cancellation of 
Decision to establish Diplomatic Relations with U.S.S.R. - 
Jordanian Allegations of Egyptian-Syrian-Soviet Plot to 
overthrow Monarchies in Arab Countries and establish 
Republics. - Syrian Troops withdrawn from Jordan. - 
Jordanian Allegations of Syrian Support for Conspiracy. 

A major political crisis developed in Jordan during April 
following the dismissal of Mr. Nabulsi’s Government by 
King Hussein on April 10. Fighting between left-wing and 
royalist elements in the Army took place on April 18, and the 
Chief of Staff, General Nuwar, went into exile in Syria on the 
following day. A Government headed by Dr. Khalidi, in 
which Mr. Nabulsi became Foreign Minister, was formed on 
April 15, but from April 22-24 demonstrations in favour of the 
reinstatement of the former Government took place in Amman 
and the other leading towns. To end the crisis, which had been 
further intensified by the flight to Syria of General Hayyari 
(General Nuwar’s successor as Chief of Staff), King Hussein 
installed a right-wing Cabinet on April 25 which proclaimed 
martial law, dissolved all the political parties, carried out 
numerous arrests, and purged the civil service of Opposition 
supporters. 

The stages in the development of the Jordanian crisis, 
and its international repercussions, are described below under 
cross-headings. 

. Dismissal of Nabulsi Cabinet. 

The existence of differences between King Hussein and 
Mr. Nabulsi’s Government first became evident on Feb. 2, with 
the publication of a letter from the King to Mr. Nabulsi 
warning him of “ the danger of Communist infiltration ” in 
the guise of nationalism and calling on him to “take the 
necessary steps to destroy destructive propaganda.” Tile 
Government carried out the King’s wishes at the time by 
ordering the confiscation of all Communist propaganda 
publications and Soviet newspapers, banning the daily bulletin 
issued by the Tass Agency (which had been printed and im- 
ported from Syria), and prohibiting the display of Soviet 
films in public cinemas. Growing tension between the King and 
the Government, however, was reported to have arisen in 
subsequent weeks by the King’s personal intervention in 
domestic and international affairs, including the issuing of 
direct orders to the Army and police without consulting or 
notifying the Government, and by his apparent support for 
the acceptance of U.S. economic aid, to which the Cabinet 
was opposed. 

On April 1 the Cabinet decided to resign as a protest against 
the King’s action in sending, without consulting it, the Chief of 
his Cabinet (Mr. Bahgat Talhouni) to Damascus, Cairo and 
Riyadh with personal messages to President Kuwatly of 
Syria, President Nasser of Egypt, and King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia in which King Hussein proposed a four-Power meeting 
to discuss the preservation by the Arab States of their inde- 
pendence, religion, and way of life. Although the Government 
was persuaded to withdraw its resignation, a new cause for 
disagreement immediately arose by its decision on April 2 to 
open diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union at embassy 
level (see 15468 C), whereas the Kmg was prepared to accept 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. only at chargd d'affaires 
level. The crisis was finally brought to a head on April 10 by 
the Cabinet’s proposal to dismiss or pension off about 20 senior 
officials, most of whom were either personal supporters of 
the King or moderates, and who were reported to include 
Mr. Talhouni, Chief of the lloyal Cabinet. 

Later the same day King Hussein ordered the Cabinet to 
resign but to remain in office until a new Ministry was formed. 
Dr. Khalidi, a former Foreign Minister, accepted the task of 
forming a Government on April 11, but was unable to do so 
because the National Socialist and Baath parties and the 
National Front— which together with the Communists had 
supported the Nabulsi Government— refused to co-operate. 
Mr. Nimr (Minister of the Interior in the outgoing Govern- 


4 

ment), next tried to form a Cabinet and submitted a list of 
names on April 13 ; the King, however, refused to agree to 
the inclusion of certain of the Ministers proposed, and asked 
Sayed el-Mufti (president of the Senate and a former Premier) 
to form a Ministry. Demonstrations in favour of an all-party 
Government and against the “ Eisenhower doctrine ” for the 
Middle East took place in Amman on April 13. 

The Zerqa Incident. - General Nuwar’s Flight to Syria, 

- Formation of Khalidi Ministry. 

Fighting between a royalist Bedouin regiment and troops 
commanded by left-wing officers broke out at Zerqa (the Army 
headquarters a few miles north of Amman) on April 13, though 
the exact circumstances remained obscure. Major-General 
Ali Abu Nuwar, the Chief of Staff, crossed the frontier into 
Syria on the following day, Major-General Ali Hayyari being 
appointed as his acting successor. 



Au official communique issued on April 14 stated that 
a certain irresponsible elements have tried to penetrate into 
the ranks of the Army and spread rumours intended to harm 
the unity of national feeling irx the Army, its close loyalty to 
its King, and the sacred interests of the country. AU these 
ignoble attempts have failed and everything has returned to 
normal. The Army and its officers hastened to express their 
sincere loyalty to the King, promising God and Lheir country 
to devote their lives to the prosperity of the nation.” Reports 
from unofficial sources suggested that pro-Nabuisi elements 
in the Army, headed by General Nuwar, had planned to carry 
out a military coup d'itat, although the conspirators’ aim was 
variously reported as the establishment of a republic headed by 
General Nuwar and the replacement of King Hussein by his 
cousin, Prince Zeid. The fighting was said to have broken out 
when the Bedouin 3rd Regiment, on hearing of a plot against 
the King, surrounded the camp at Zerqa during the evening of 
April 13 ; firing then started with a regiment commanded 
by Colonel Maan Abu Nuwar (a relation of General Nuwar), 
which was said to have prepared to march on Amman to 
overthrow the King, a number of officers of the latter regiment 
being killed. On being informed by loyal officers of the plot, 
King Hussein summoned General Nuwar to the palace and drove 
with him at midnight to Zerqa, where the King’s personal 
intervention ended the fighting. 

After ordering that General Nuwar (who was accused by 
some of the troops of being a traitor) should be brought back 
to the palace and 22 other officers arrested, King Hussein 
drove back to Amman in the early morning of April 14, 
escorted by loyalist officers. A strong guard, including 
armoured cars and artillery, was posted round the royal 
palace ; the city was occupied by Bedouin troops ; and Mr. 
Nabulsi and leaders of the parties supporting his Government 
were placed under house arrest. General Nuwar was variously 
reported to have been deported to Syria by the King’s order 
and to have been granted 14 days’ leave prior to dismissal. 

Left-wing demonstrations took place during the next three 
days in towns west of the Jordan. At Ramallah a broadcast 
of a message from the King thanking the Army for its support 
was interrupted on April 14 by supporters of Mr. Nabulsi, 
who seized part of the radio station and sabotaged the transr 
mitter. A general strike was called in Ramallah on the 
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following day, while demonstrations demanding General 
Nu war’s return occurred in Jerusalem and Nablus on April 10 
— the demonstrators in Jerusalem clashing with members of 
the Moslem Brotherhood, which supported the King's action. 
In Amman, on the other hand, 800 Army oilieers and a number 
of Bedouin sheikhs pledged their loyalty to the King at the 
Royal palace on April 10. 

On April 15 King Hussein summoned some CO former 
Ministers, including Mr. Nabulsi, to the palace for a conference, 
and informed them that if they were unable to reach agreement 
on a new Cabinet he would form a Government himself. In 
consequence a Cabinet was formed later the same day under 
Dr. Khalidfs leadership, its membership being : Dr. Hussein 
Kliulidi (Prime Minister and Defence) ; Sayed el-Mufti 
(Deputy Premier and Interior) ; Suliman Nabulsi (Foreign 
Affairs and Communications) ; Fawzi el-Mulki (Education and 
Public Works) ; Suliman Sukkar (Finance and Economy) ; 
Majid Abdullmdi (Justice) ; Dr. Amin Majjaj (Health and 
Social Affairs). 

Dr. Khalidi (03), a Palestinian by origin, was formerly a supporter 
of the Mufti of Jerusalem and was exiled to the Seychelles by the 
British authorities in 1937. Ho settled in Jordan in 1951 and was 
Foreign Minister from 1953-51. Fawzi ol -Mu! Id had hold the 
Premiership on several occasions. All the members of the Govern- 
ment were Independents except Mr. Nabulsi. 

At a press conference on April 21 Mr. Nabulsi said that the 
new Government would establish diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union and was prepared to receive President 
Eisenhower’s special envoy in the Middle East, Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Nabulsi said that the decision taken by liis Government to 
establish diplomatic relations with the IT.Kti.It, would bo carried 
out, and in this connexion accused 44 other diplomatic missions ” of 
interfering in Jordanian affairs. [The U.S. Mm hussy hud previously 
denied allegations that It was responsible for the dismissal of Mr. 
Nabulsi’a Government.! Describing himself as nn Aral) Nationalist 
but as anti-Communist, lie said that ho wanted 44 to light Communism 
on my own account and not as Mr. Eisenhower's hired hand.” Ho 
was ready, however, to accept any foreign aid that was offered 
without conditions and had informed the U.H. Embassy that Mr. 
Richards would be welcome if ho came, but had received no reply. Mr. 
Nabulsi expressed eonll donee that Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia 
were ready to pay the subsidies which they had agreed to grant to 
Jordan [hoc 15340 A1 ** to the last penny/’ 

Flight of General Hayyari. - Generals Hayyari and Nawar 
leave Damascus for Egypt. - Resignation of Khalidi 
Ministry. - Mr. Hashem appointed Prime Minister. 

The political situation again deteriorated following the 
resignation of General Hayyari, who had been officially 
appointed Chief of Staff on April 18, and who on the following 
day had publicly pledged his support for King Hussein, while 
assuring Egypt and Syria of Jordan’s readiness to “ march 
by their side.” According to a statement issued by I)r. 
Khalidi on April 20, General Hayyari had gone to Damascus 
“ on ollicial duty ” on April 19 but in the early hours of 
April 20 had telephoned the Prime Minister to submit his 
resignation, stating that he had confirmed this in a letter which 
he had left in Amman. At a meeting later the same day the 
Cabinet decided to appoint Major-General Habes Majali 
(a Bedouin officer) as Chief of Staff, and to form a committee 
consisting of Dr. Khalidi, Sayed el-Mufti, and Mr. Abdulhadi 
to supervise the work of a military committee which had been 
set up by General Hayyari to investigate the Zcrqa incident. 

Both General Hayyari and General Nuwar made statements 
in Damascus in which they expressed their opposition to 
King Hussein and their support for Mr. Nabulsi’s policy of 
close alignment with Egypt and Syria. 

General Hayyari, at a press conference in Damascus on April 20, 
said that ho had been asked at the beginning of the crisis to discover 
whether senior officers would bo prepared to use their troops against 
the people, if the latter resisted the formation of a Government 
pledged to end the policy of alliance with Syria and Egypt. When 
the Amy leaders had categorically refused to do so, Palace circles 
had, he alleged, formed a “ plot ” against General Nuwar and other 
officers, in collaboration with 44 foreign non- Arab military attaches,” 
in order to prop are the way for a 44 pro-Westom dictatorship.” [The 
only non- Arab countries with military attaches in Jordan are the 
U.S.A. and Britain.] This 44 plot ” had consisted in spreading the 
story that the Army was preparing a coup ti’Ual against the King, 
which, General Hayyari emphasized, was completely without 
foundation. On his appointment he had been invited to act as an 
instrument of this plot, but he had preferred to leave the country in 
order to warn world opinion of what was happening, using the pretext 
that it was necessary for him to see the Syrian Chief of Staff. 

General Nuwar, in an Interview on April 22 to the Damascus 
paper Al Alam, said that about a month before the beginning of the 
crisis the U.S. military attache (Colonel Sweeney) had asked him if 
he was prepared to form a military Government which would 
dissolve Parliament and accept the 44 Eisenhower Doctrine ” ; 


similar suggestions, he alleged, had subsequently boon made to him 
by members of Palace circles, including ox-Promicr Samir Rifat. 
ILc lmd rejected these proposals, however, and had informed Mr, 
Nabulsi of them. General Nuwar completely denied the story of a 
military conspiracy against the King, and accused the Court of 
seeking to eliminate all nationalist, and patriotic elements from tlio 
Army and the Administration, (’ailing for the resignation of Dr. 
Khalidi’s Government, ho said that it wan intended to lie ‘ 4 the 
bridge imperialism will cross to liquidate certain liberal military 
and civilian elements” and that its objectives wore 44 to impose 
tho Eisenhower Doctrine, tie Jordan to the Baghdad Pact, and 
split Jordan from Syria and Kgypt.” 

Dr. Khalidi, broadcasting on April 22, said that it was 
u unfortunate to see some of those who, until a few days ago, 
were invested with the high responsibility of protecting the 
country issuing statements . . . which have caused confusion 
and have been used m a way detrimental to the country’s 
internal security. He added that “the statements winch 
have been made by General Hayyari and others, and by 
certain elements of the Aral) Press and Radio, are groundless/’ 
[The “ elements of the Arab Radio” referred lo were the 
Cairo and Damascus radios, which had given great prominence 
to General Ilayyari’s and General Nuwar’s statements. The 
two generals, who had been ordered by the Syrian Government 
to refrain from further political activities, left, Damascus for 
Cairo on May 5.] 

The 44 Committee of National Guidance,” which consists of 
the leaders of the National Socialist and liaath parties and the 
National Front, submitted demands to Dr. Khalidi on 
April 28 for the resignation of his Government, the restoration 
of the Nabulsi Government, the rejection of the Eisenhower 
doctrine, the reinstatement of the former Army Command, 
and the dismissal of several of King Hussein’s advisers. 
Small-scale demonstrations organized by the left-wing parties 
in support of these demands broke out at Nablus and Ramallah 
on April 22, and spread to Jerusalem and Jericho on the 
following day. In Amman, where a general strike was (‘ailed 
on April 24, about 8,000 demonstrators marched through the 
streets shouting anti- American slogans ; although there was 
considerable stone- throwing and a number of minor (dashes 
with the police, the latter wore able lo prevent any major 
incidents. 

King Hussein gave an interview on April 24 lo U.S. press 
correspondents m which he attributed the crisis to 44 inter- 
national Communism and its followers inside and outside tine 
country,” and declared that he was prepared to take all 
necessary measures, including the imposition of martial law, 
Lo save Jordan from these forces. He also said that the leaders 
of some parties were working in co-operation with parties in 
other Arab countries— mentioning m this connexion the 
liaath parly, which has links with the Syrian party of the same 
name ; declared that these groups had attempted to penetrate 
the Army but had been cheeked by loyal oilieers and men ; 
and claimed that he had the full support of both the Army and 
the people in spite of 44 false propaganda and efforts to break 
the country/’ 

Dr. Khalidi’s Government resigned during the evening of 
April 24, and at midnight the King appointed a new Cabinet 
of right-wing politicians, headed by Mr. Ibrahim Hashem, 
with the following membership : 

Ibrahim IT ash cm (Prime Minister), Samir Bifid (Deputy Premier 
and Foreign Minister), Falah Madadha (Interior and Public Works), 
Suliman Toukan (Health and Social Affairs), Khalouai el Khelry 
(National Economy, Education, and Culture), Anastas Hanania 
(Finance and Communications), and Akof ol-Fayoz (Agriculture, 
Development, and Reconstruction), 

Mr. liashom, who is about 80, had been Prime Minister many 
times before, the last occasion being as head of a 44 caretaker ” 
Government from Jnly-Octobor 1950. All tho other members had 
previously held ministerial office except Mr. Fayez, who is a son of 
the paramount chief of a Bedouin tribe, the Beni Hukr. 

King Hussein’s Attack on Nabulsi Government and 
Egyptian Propaganda. 

In a broadcast on April 25 King Hussein violently attacked 
the Nabulsi Government, and accused the Egyptian Press and 
radio of spreading untrue propaganda against him. 

After declaring that 44 1 have been patient so far in the face of 
propaganda and rumours, but my prestige will allow m© to be 
patient no longer,” King Hussein warned the people against 
44 subversive influences aiming to destroy the country.” Ho accused 
tho political parties of taking orders from outside Jordan ; denounced 
the 44 hypocrisy ” of tho Nabulsi Government in claiming to be 
44 tho champion of true Arab policies ” ; and declared that it had 
44 undermined his morale” when ho [the King] had wished to 
intervene on Oet. 29 during the Israeli invasion of Hinoi and the 
Nabulsi Government sent 44 the Ambassador of a certain great 
Power ” to dissuade him from taking action* 
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ICing' Ilussoin went on to say that many people had complained 
about the Nabulsi Government while it was in office, and that it had 
been a constitutional stop to dismiss it because it had made many 
mistakes. Ho accused it of having favoured party men m the 
Administration ; of having given a free hand to the Communists 
(who, he alleged had received instructions from the Communists in 
Israel) ; and of having tried to penetrate the Army. “ These so- 
called nationalists,” ho said, “ had relations with Israel. In Jordan 
there are ton different parties, and all thoir work is plotting and 
conspiring.” After stressing that it was Mr. Nabulsi's Government 
which had invited the Richards mission r«oo page 15419, second 
column 1 to visit Jordan, the King affirmed that it was not his policy 
to invite Mr. Kicliaids or to approve the Eisenhower Doctrine 
without consulting other free Arab States. 

In conclusion, King Hussein reproached the Egyptian press and 
radio for spreading “ propaganda and fabricated stories against me 
and Jordan.” He added : “ I believed that obligations of friendship 
would at least have prevented our brothers in Egypt from provoking 
the Jordanian people in broadcasts and newspapers and from 
attacking me, who devoted my blood to Egypt during its crisis.” 
After denouncing ” those Egyptian tongues and pons which attack 
us, try to instigate part of our nation against us, distort the roal 
situation in our country, and send into the atmosphere propaganda 
and rumours full of lies ” [a roforenoo to the ** Voico of the Arabs ” 
■Radio in Cairo 1, the King declared that ho would not allow nny 
outside interference in Jordan's affairs. After reaffirming that there 
had boon a plot against him, and that the escape of certain officers 
was proof of this, ho concluded with an appeal for calm and order. 

Imposition of Martial Law. - Dissolution of Political 
Parties. - Creation of Military Courts. - Mr. Toukan 
appointed Military Governor of Jordan. 

On April 25 martial law was proclaimed throughout the 
country ; an all-day curfew was imposed in Amman, Jerusalem, 
Nablus, and Kamallah ; the police and all security forces were 
brought under Army control ; all political parties were 
dissolved by Royal decree ; a strict censorship was established ; 
and all telegraph and telephone olllccs were taken over by the 
Army. In addition the frontiers were sealed, air services to 
Cairo, Damascus and Beirut suspended, and all telephone 
communications with neighbouring countries interrupted ; 
outward air services, however, were resumed on the following 
day. Mr. Suleiman Toukan was appointed Defence Minister 
and Military Governor of Jordan on April 26. 

tinder emcrgoncy regulations published on April 28, Military 
Governors wore appointed for the country’s six districts and the 
military and police were given unlimited powers of entry, search, 
and arrest. Two military courts staffed by senior Army officers wore 
established— -one in Amman for the area oast of the River Jordan, 
and one in Jerusalem for the area west of the Jordan — with powers 
to punish offoncos against the security of the Stale, violations of the 
martial law regulations, activity on behalf of any of tho dissolved 
political parties, and attacks on or obstruction of the Army, the 
police, or civil servants in tho performance of their dutios. No 
appeal was provided for, but death sentences Were required to be 
approved by tho National Military Governor (Mr. Toukan) and 
confirmed by tho King. An Order Issued on May 16 provided that 
persons printing or spreading false nows would he liable to terms of 
imprisonment from six months to two years. 

The Imposition of martial law was followed by numerous arrests. 
At least 200 people woro reported to have been arrested on April 
25-26, including Mr. Nabulsi, and other persons seized during the 
next two weeks inchidod a Communist member of Parliament, the 
public prosecutor in Jerusalem, tho director and other members of 
the staff of tho Ramallah broadcasting station, a number of Govern- 
ment officials, and Bovoral Jordanian employees of UNWRA. Mr. 
Abdul Kador el-Saloh and Mr. Naim Abdulhadi (Ministers of Agri- 
culture and National Economy respectively in the Nabulsi Govern- 
ment) were arrested on May 15 but released two days later. Other 
left-wing political loaders and Army officers escaped arrest by fleeing 
to Syria, among them Mr, Rimawi, loader of the Baath Partv and 
Foreign Minister in tho Nabulsi Government. Lieut. -Colonel 
Ilalwani, commander of the artillory, escaped over the Syrian 
border on May 1 5, although wounded by shots from frontier guards ; 
ho sent a letter resigning his post to King Hussein from Damascus, 
in which he accused a group of offleors of “ criminally plotting ” 
against him. 

Although the curfew was gradually relaxed, the measures against 
Opposition organizations continued. The offices of all political 
parties and of the “ all-party guidance committees ” set up by the 
Nabulsi Government during the Suez crisis wore closed on April 28 ; 
all trade unions and employees’ associations were banned on May 1 ; 
tho Arab Student Congress (described as an " extremist leftist 
organization ”) was dissolved on May 5 ; and five weekly papers 
associated with the National Socialist, Baath , and Communist 
parties and tho National Front were suppressed on the same day. 
It was officially stated on May 13 that a letter sent by the secretary 
of tho Venezuelan Communist Party to Dr. Zayadin. a leading 
Jordanian Communist, had been discovered which indicated that 
Dr. Zayadin was the secretary of the Jordanian Communist Party 
and had been receiving funds regularly from Venezuela. 

The suppression of ah Opposition elements was accompanied by 
a drastic purge of the Civil Service, officials appointed by the Nabulsi 
Government being dismissed and those dismissed by that govern- 


ment being reinstated. On May 5 the Cabinet assumed power to 
dismiss senior officials and empowered individual Ministers to dismiss 
junior officials, in order to “ clean the service from corruption and 
affiliation to parties,” while on May 16 it was announced that officials 
belonging to political parties would be debarred from employment. 
The entire staff of the Jordanian Embassy in Cairo was recalled on 
May 13, and Mr. Fawzi el-Mulla was replaced as Ambassador by 
Mr. Abdul Mumm Rifai (a brother of the Foreign Mimster), who had 
been removed by the Nabulsi Government from the post of Ambas- 
sador in Washington. 

U.S. Sixth Fleet sent to the Levant. - Soviet Protest at 
American Naval Movements in Eastern Mediterranean. 

After telephone discussions with Mr. Dulles, a statement was 
issued on April 24 by President Eisenhower (then on holiday 
in Georgia) saying that both he and Mr. Dulles regarded 46 the 
independence and integrity of Jordan as vital.” 

A State Department spokesman said that the President’s state- 
ment ” roproaents a reminder to tho world by the President that a 
finding has been made m a joint resolution of Congress on the Middle 
East [i.e. the Eisenhower Doctrine] that preservation of the indepen- 
dence and integrity of nations of the Middle East was vital to the 
national interest of tho United States and to world peace [see 15417 
A.] The reminder was appropriate because of the threat to the 
independence and integrity of Jordan by international Comxmmism, 
as King Hussein stated yesterday.” The spokesman added that, to 
his knowledge, King Hussein had not requested armed U.S. assis- 
tance and the President had not invoked tho emergency powers 
granted him by Congress. 

The State Department announced on April 26 that Israel, 
Syria, Egypt, and other Governments in the area had been 
advised to exercise 44 caution and prudence ” and to avoid 
any action that might aggravate the situation. The Israeli 
Foreign Minister, Mrs. Meir, had informed the U.S. Ambas- 
sador on the previous day that Israel would not intervene in 
Jordan so long as the status quo there was maintained, but 
reserved the right to freedom of action if Jordan was dis- 
membered by other Arab States. 

Units of the U.S. Sixth Fleet, including the 60,000-ton 
aircraft-carrier Forrcstal and the heavy cruisers Salem and 
Des Moines , sailed on April 25 from the French Riviera for 
the Eastern Mediterranean at three hours’ notice, and were 
joined by the battleship Wisconsin and 12 smaller vessels 
which had been visiting Italy. Six U.S. transports with 1,800 
Marines on board anchored off Beirut on April 20, while 50 
ships of the Sixth Fleet, described as 44 the most formidable 
naval striking force ever assembled m the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean,” carried out air defence manoeuvres in the open sea. 
Mr. Brucker, the Secretary of the Army, said in a television 
interview on April 29 that U.S. troops were ready to be 
parachuted into Jordan 44 in a matter of days.” 

In London, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Harvey) 
told the House of Commons on May 6 that the British Government 
had boen informed in advance of the U.S. fleet movements and had 
been in close touch with tho U.S. Government over recent develop- 
ments In the Middle East. Tho Sixth Fleet, ho added, was exclusively 
under national command In peacetime, and NATO sanction was 
not required for its movements. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry issued a statement on April 29 
strongly protesting against the U.S. fleet movements as 44 an 
open military demonstration against the countries of the 
Arab East.” The statement ran : 

“ During the last two or three weeks gross pressure from outside 
has boen exerted on Jordan and the Jordanian Government, accom- 
panied by threats to dismember her territory and deprive the 
Jordanian people of its national independence, and by promises to 
give financial and other aid if Jordan will deal severely with tho 
patriotic forces fighting against the subordination of their country to 
foreign dictation. It is not concealed that, after Jordan, the object 
of similar colonialist actions might become Syria and Egypt, which 
have resolutely rejected the Dulles -Eisenhower doctrine and all 
attempts to drag them Into aggressive military blocs, undermine their 
national independence, and subordinate their foreign policy to the 
plans of the colonialist powers. 

“ The situation created in Jordan cannot but cause serious anxiety 
among peace-loving States, including the Soviet Union, in whose 
interest it is to preserve peace and tranquillity in the Middle East . . 
The Soviet Union cannot ignore the events in this area, beoause the 
situation created in Jordan and in the area as a whole is the product 
of flagrant foreign intervention, a new imperialist plot representing 
a serious threat to peace. This plot is aimed at destroying the unity 
of the Arab peoples fighting against colonialism and ... at setting 
the Arab States against each other, based on the calculation that 
in the resulting situation it would become easier to reimpose on 
the Arab States the yoke of colonial oppression and to plunder 
their wealth.” 

After accusing Iraq and Israel of planning “ to attack Jordan 
should the internal situation in that country develop in a manner 
displeasing to the colonial Powers and the members of the aggressive 
Baghdad Pact,” the Soviet statement continued : ” Tho United 
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.States has dispatched the Sixth Fleet to the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, which is mi open military demonstration against the 
countries of the Arab East . . . This is an example of how the U.8. 
imperialists are trying to establish themselves in tbo Near and 
Middle East and to squeeze out Britain and France . . . The events in 
Jordan offer a typical illustration of the widoly publicized Dullos- 
Eiscnhower Doctrine. Although little time has passed since it first 
saw the light of day, its imperialistic content has already become 
obvious. Yesterday it was Egypt, today it is Jordan, and tomorrow 
any other Arab State may become the object of imperialist 
conspiracy ” 

The Soviet charges of U.S. interference were refuted in 
Washington, where the State Department spokesman (Mr. 
Lincoln White) issued the following statement on April 80 : 

** Thoro has indeed been foreign intervention in that country 
[Jordan] — namely, as King Hussein said on April 24, the inter- 
vention of international Communism The respective records of tho 
[Tinted States and the Soviet Union speak for themselves. Since 
World War II tho United States has encouraged and welcomed tho 
movement towards independence which has led to tho formation of 
19 now Stat.es. During tho samo period the Soviet Union has sub- 
jected 10 once independent nations to its rule. The harsh character 
of that rule was recently demonstrated in Hungary." 

The U.S. Ambassador m Amman, Mr. Mallory, was received 
by Kmg Hussein and Mr. Samir Rifai on April 2(5. He subse- 
quently announced on April 29 that the U.S. Government, 
u recognizing the brave steps taken by H.M. King Hussein 
and by the Government and people of Jordan to maintain the 
integrity and independence of their nation,” was prepared to 
provide the Jordanian Government with $10,000,000 in 
economic aid 44 to assist in economic development and the 
maintenance of political stability ” in Jordan, and would 
44 maintain a continuing review of Jordan’s problems ” with 
the Jordanian Government 44 to determine what further steps 
may be required.” Mr. Lincoln White stated on the following 
day that Jordan had officially accepted the U.S. offer. 

At a press con for once on April 29 Mi*. Rifai said that tho Eisenhower 
Doctrine was "not an issue boforo the present Government ” and 
that the Government had no 1111.01111011 of inviting Mr. Richards to 
visit Jordan. 4< Wo welcome any assistance from anywhere,” ho 
addod, ** provided it Is offered unconditionally and does not interfere 
in any way with our freedom, sovereignty, and independence.” 

Syrian President’s Meetings with President Nasser and 
King Saud. - King Hussein’s Meeting with King Saud. 

President Kuwatly of Syria, accompanied by (ho Syrian 
Foreign Minister (M. Bitar) and the O.-in-C. (Major-General 
Nizam ed-Din), flew to Cairo on April 25 to discuss the 
Jordanian situation with President Nasser. On the following 
day he flew to Mecca, where he met King Saud. In response to a 
request from King Saud, President Kuwatly was accompanied 
on Ms visit to Mecca by Wing-Commander Ali Sabry, President 
Nasser’s political adviser, and two other Egyptian repre- 
sentatives, who took part in his talks wi th the King, Instead of 
returning directly to Damascus as he had originally intended, 
President Kuwatly flew back to Cairo on April 27 for further 
discussions with President Nasser before returning to Syria 
on April 28. 

King Hussein, together with Mr. Rifai and Mr. Talhouni 
(Chief of the Royal Cabinet), flew to Riyadh on April 28 for 
conversations with King Saud, who was reported to have sent 
him a telegram congratulating him on the steps taken to 
restore order. A joint communique issued on April 29 described 
the Jordanian crisis as an “internal affair,” and reaffirmed the 
adherence of Jordan and Saudi Arabia to the policy laid down 
at the Cairo conference in January (sec 15840 A). After 
King Hussein’s return to Amman, Mr. Rifai told a press con- 
ference on April 2D that Jordan’s relations with Egypt and 
Syria remained those of 44 brotherhood and deep friendship 
in complete unity of aims and efforts in the service of Arab 
interests,” and that the Government did not intend to ask 
Syria to withdraw her troops from Jordan. Mr. Rifai also 
said that Jordan was 44 not interested in the Baghdad Pact.” 

Jordanian Allegations of Egyptian- Syrian- Soviet Plot 
to overthrow Arab Monarchies and establish Republics. 

Despite the assurances given by Mr. Rifai, the formation of 
the Hashem Government was regarded as marking a break 
with Mr. Nabulsi’s policy of close Jordanian co-operation with 
Egypt and Syria, and of friendship with the Soviet Union, in 
favour of closer relations with the other Arab monarchies — 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq. On April 28 King Hussein formally 
refused his assent to the Nabulsi Government’s decision to 
establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. All 
offices in Jordan of the Egyptian-owned Middle East News 
Agency had been closed on the previous day, and all Egyptian 
journalists expelled from Jordan except an employee of a 
Western agency who was personally known to the King. 


At a press conference on April 30 King- Hussein strongly refuted 
tho Soviet allegation that tho U.S. A. was interfering 1 in Jordan’s 
internal affairs; reiterated that Jordan’s foreign policy had not 
changed ; and reaffirmed that there was “ no difference whatsoever” 
in Jordan’s attitude towards the Baghdad Pact. He declared, 
however, that “ whoever tries to attack Jordan or to create difficul- 
ties in this country will he the one to blame for anything that might, 
affect relations between Arab countries ” apparently a reference 
to the anti-Jordanian propaganda, by tho Gairo press and radio. 

The Egyptian Government was violently n Mucked in an 
unsigned article which appeared m the Jordanian newspaper 
Al Vrdon on May 11 and was broadcast by the Government 
radio on the same day. The article, which was unofficially 
reported to have been written by Mr* Rifai, alleged that the 
Egyptian Government, with Syrian and Soviet support, had 
formed a conspiracy to overthrow the monarchies in Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Libya and establish republics in those 
countries, and for this purpose had bribed General Nuwar 
to assassinate King Hussein and tarry out a military coup d'/tat, 

“ Egypt’s policy, ” the article said, was based on the annihilation 
of the two Hashemite thrones and the Hand! and Libyan thrones. 
On Jan. 30, 1950, Egyptian diplomatic representatives in the Arab 
countries met in Gairo and decided to adopt a policy aimed at over- 
throwing King Hussein of Jordan, King Eaisal of Iraq, and King 
Hand of Saudi Arabia, and at. establishing republics in the countries 
concerned under the leadership of the Egyptian Republic. This 
decision bad tho blessing of the Soviet. Union and international 
GommunJsm, which undertook to train spies and to send experts in 
espionage witli the object, of setting up a wido-scmle spy ring in the 
Arab world. 

" In October, 1956, a political military committee was set up to 
implement this policy. This committee included Golonol Abdul 
Hamid Harroj, of Syria [head of the Syrian intelligence department 
and loader of tbo left-wing elements in the Syrian Army] ; llassau 
Ali Khalil, assistant, military attache In Beirut; Dimitri Yoshkov, 
Russian Vice-Consul in Beirut ; Colonel Iskander Matsakov, assistant 
Soviet military at.ln.eh6 in Beirut; and certain senior Jordanian 
officers. Tho duties of this committee were; (1) to strengthen 
relations between the Baat.li and Goimmmist parties In Jordan and 
Syria, and to incite them to overthrow the monarchies in Jordan, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia; (2) to strengthen the inlluenee of Golonol 
Sarraj in Syria ; (3) to establish a Baathist-Oommunist. rAgliuo and a 
Revolutionary Gommand Gouncil in Jordan * . . 

u When the time for carrying out tho plot drew near, General 
Nuwar and Sim, ilk Rushelda [another Jordanian officer] held a 
meeting in Damascus with the Soviet Ambassador to Syria. This 
was a few days boforo the dismissal of the Nabulsi Government. 
During this meeting they secured the support of the Soviet Union 
for tlio coup d'etat which they intended to carry out in Jordan. A 
Cow days before tho Zerqa events an Egyptian officer arrived in 
Amman and handed to General Nuwar a largo sum of money through 
tho Egyptian military attooh6 in return for assassinating King 
Hussein. 

“ During the first week of April Soviet agents prepared plans for 
an armed intervention in Jordan by Syrian military units, supported 
by MXG aircraft bearing tho Syrian emblem and piloted by Russian 
officers. But for the mercy of Allah and the courage of King Hussein, 
this country would ha,vo been the battlefield of a bloody war and 
Zionism would have taken the opportunity to achieve Its objectives 
at tho expense of Jordan. 

" When the conspiracy was frustrated, the cowardly conspirators 
escaped and sought asylum iri the countries which Incited them. 
In these countries the conspirators began a campaign of lies and 
resorted to the weapon of cowards, that is to say* preparing for 
individual assassinations . , . This Is only a part of many facts to bo 
disclosed about tho conspiracy.” 

Withdrawal of Syrian Troops from Jordan* - Jordanian 
Accusations against Syria. 

It was officially announced in Damascus on May 25 that 
Syrian troops had begun to withdraw from Jordan at the 
request of the Jordanian Government and with the agreement 
of the Egyptian C.-m-C. (General Amer), the supreme com- 
mander of all forces in Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. It was 
stated that the request had been made because the ending of 
the immediate threat to Jordan from Israel rendered unneces- 
sary the further presence of the Syrian troops which had been 
invited to Jordan in November 1956 after the Israeli attack 
in Sinai. 

The Jordanian request was received in Syria with open 
hostility, the Prime Minister (M. Assaly) declaring on May 26 
—when the withdrawal of Syrian troops was completed-— that 
Jordan’s request constituted a violation of the Arab military 
co-operation agreement. A statement issued in Damascus 
on May 27 accused Jordan of 44 provocations ” against the 
Syrian troops stationed in that country since last November. 

The Jordanian Army Command, in a statement issued on 
May 28, strongly refuted the allegation of “provocations” 
against Syrian troops ; described the Syrian statement 
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“ full of lies ” ; and accused the Syrian Intelligence Chief, 
Colonel Sarraj, of organizing the recent plot against the 
Jordanian regime. Colonel Sarraj, it was alleged, was the real 
head of the Syrian Army, which was being “ turned into a 
political police force.” 

The statement alleged that Syrian troops then in Jordan had 
taken part in the plot against King liussoin ; that Syrian officers 
had helped subversive elements to escape to Syria , that the Syrian 
Army had surrounded villages in northern Jordan with tho aim of 
separating the area from Amman ; and that Syrian forces had 
surrounded tho Jordanian Intelligence Oillco (the chief liaison centre 
for Arab forces m Jordan) and tried to arrest tho officer in charge, 
who, however, had escaped and warned tho Jordanian Command. 

Tho statement also alleged that Syrian forces had smuggled armed 
groups and weapons into Jordan , that the Syrians had cordoned off 
the town of Irbid (15 miles from the Syrian frontier) during tho 
disturbances to help tho plotters ; that they had out all telephone 
communications between Jordan, Syria, and Iraq and had given 
arms to criminals and told them to carry out political assassinations 
in Jordan ; and that Syrian officers had hold mootings with 
Communists and othor subversive elements and had distributed 
pamphlets calling for the overthrow of tho Government. It was also 
stated that about ICO people paid by tho Syrian Intelligence Office 
had been arrested in Jordan, that Czechoslovak weapons had been 
found on them, and that they had made written confessions. 

Finally, the statement rejected Syrian allegations that Saudi 
Arabian forces had been withdrawn from tho Alcaba area and that 
Iraq had massed three brigades on the Jordanian border to interfere 
in Jordan’s affairs if Syrian troops remained in Jordan, fit had 
been reportod on April 10, after the outbreak of tho crisis in Jordan, 
that King Sand had ordored tho Saudi Arabian forces stationed in 
that country since the Suez crisis to place themselves at King 
Hussein’s disposal if the need should arise.! 

Jordanian Request for Continued British Economic Aid. 

It was reported from Amman on May 29 that Jordan had 
asked the British Government to continue its financial aid for 
the country’s economic development, and that the request 
was being studied in London. Under the agreement ending 
the Anglo- Jordanian Treaty the U.K. had discontinued its 
subsidies for the Arab Legion, but it was stated at the time that 
economic assistance was regarded as a separate question. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. Jordan, 15200 A ; 
15468 C ; Eisenhower Doctrine, 15305 A ; 15417 A 5 

Auglo-Jordanian Treaty, 15434 D.) 

A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. — 
Immigration Figures in 1956* 

The number of immigrants into the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland in 1956 totalled 20,201, against 20,013 in 1 955. 

Of the 1956 total, 22,310 were British subjects of European stock, 
including 11,270 from the United Kingdom, 9,838 from South 
Africa, 800 from othor parts of the Commonwealth, and 201 from 
elsewhere. Tho remaining 201 were naturalized British subjects. 
European alien immigrants totalled 3,326 and Asian immigrants 54 7, 
all but seven from Commonwealth countries. There were also 18 
Coloured immigrants. 

In view of the high rate of immigration in the early months of 
1956, it was announced in Salisbury on June 29, 1956, that the total 
of immigrants in the second half of the year would be restricted to 
2,100 a month — 1,800 British subjects and 300 aliens. On Sept. 10, 
howover, tho monthly quota was increased by 100 to allow the 
Selection Board more latitude in dealing with cases of aged relatives 
and with those who wished to settle in the smaller towns of the 
Federation. 

The Minister for Home Affairs (Mr. Frank Owen) had announced 
on July 19, 1956, that, in view of the Cyprus situation, the entry of 
Greek and Cypriot immigrants would be temporarily restricted 
and only two categories admitted : (a) families of those already 
resident in the Federation ; ( b ) persons who had already received 
residence permits and were considered necessary for essential work. 

The Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, announced 
on March 7, 1957, that a Federal Immigration Department 
directly responsible to the Federal Ministry for Home Affairs 
would be set up by July 1, 1958. The new department will 
take over the detailed work on immigration at present carried 
out by the territorial Immigration Departments. 

(Federal Information Department) (Prev. rep. 14872 D.) 

B. NETHERLANDS. — Population reaches 11,000,000. 

The Director of the Central Statistical Bureau (Professor 
Idenburg) announced on May 21 that the population of the 
Netherlands had passed the 11 , 000 , 000 -mark. Professor 
Idenburg pointed out that the country’s population had 
doubled in just over 50 years, the figure being 5,500,000 in 1905. 
(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 15048 B.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Senatorial Election. - Mr. 
Yarborough returned as Democratic Senator for Texas. 

Mr. Ralph Yarborough, a Democrat, was elected to the 
U.S. Senate on April 2 as a Senator for Texas at an election 
contested by 19 candidates. The Senate vacancy was caused 
by the resignation of Senator Price Daniel, who had been 
elected Governor of Texas in November last, and who took 
office as State Governor on Jan. 15 in succession to Governor 
Allan Shivers. Senator Yarborough will serve for the unexpired 
two-year term of his predecessor. 

The election was contested by 16 Democrats, two Republicans 
(ono nominated by the State Republican convention and the other 
running independently), and a non-party candidate. No nomination 
was made by the State Democratic convention, the principal Demo- 
cratic candidates being Mr Yarborough (53), an Austin lawyer and 
a well-known mombor of the Texas Bar ; Representative Martin 
Dios, chairman of the “ Dies committee ” which investigated anti- 
American activities ; Mr. Searcy Bracewell, a member of the Texas 
Senate ; Mr. James Hart, a former Justice of tho Texas Supreme 
Court and onetime Chancellor of the University of Texas ; and 
Mr. John White, tho State Agricultural Commissioner. 

Virtually complete figures showed that Mr. Yarborough had 
polled 353,923 votes against 284,881 for Mr. Martin Dies and 128,475 
for Mr. Thad Hutcheson, tho official Republican candidate. The 
other 16 candidates polled only 77,807 votes between them, of which 
32,166 went to Mr. Bracewell, 19,093 to Mr. Hart and 10,825 to 
Mr. While. 

Mr. Yarborough, a well-known Liberal Democrat, gave strong 
support to Mr. Adlai Stevenson in the presidential election, whereas 
the majority of Texas Democrats, following the lead given by 
Governor Shivers, had supported President Eisenhower both in 
1956 and 1952. His victory was therefore regarded as a triumph for 
tho liberal wing of tho Democratic Party as against the conservative 
wmg, with which Mr. Martin Dies is prominently associated. 

Tho Senate seat vacated by Governor Daniel had been held 
temporarily by Mr. William A. Blaldey, of Dallas, who had been 
nominated by Governor Shivers on Jan. 15 in the closing hours of 
his term of office. Mr. Blaldey, a millionaire with large interests in 
oil, real estate, and insurance, declined to enter for the election. 
[Texan constitutional law provides that an election must be held 
within 60-90 days in the event of a U.S. Senate vacancy, and that, 
if Congress is in session, the State Governor shall appoint an interim 
senator to servo until replaced by an elected official.] 

Wide interest was aroused in the Texas election, since the 
control of the Senate was at stake — i.e., a Republican victory 
would have meant that the Democrats and the Republicans 
would each have had 48 scats in the Senate. Mr. Yarborough’s 
victory, however, left the composition of the Senate unchanged 
at 49 Democrats and 47 Republicans.—(New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Senatorial Elections, 15237 A.) 

D. FRENCH CAMEROONS. — First Prime Minister 
under Statute of Self-Government. 

M. Andr^-Marie M’Bida, president of the Cameroonian 
Democratic Party, was elected by the Territorial Assembly 
on May 10 as the first Prime Minister of the French Cameroons 
under the new statute of self-government. The voting was 
56 in favour of his appointment and 10 against. 

In accepting office M. M’Bida stated that his programme aimed at 
achieving independence in stages, close and friendly co-operation 
with France, the combating of illiteracy, increases in family allow- 
ances and salaries when the economic situation permitted, and 
measures to attract French and foreign investment. He appealed 
to France to maintain her financial and technical aid to the 
territory. 

M. M’Bida formed his Government on May 18, M. Ahidjo 
(a former President of the Territorial Assembly and a member 
of the Assembly of the French Union) becoming Deputy 
Premier. There were eight other Ministers and five State 
Secretaries. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Clean Air Council. 

The Minister of Housing and Local Government (Mr. Brooke) 
announced on May 6 the membership of the Clean Air Council 
which was set up under the Clean Air Act, 1950, to assist the 
Minister and local authorities in the prevention of air pollution. 
The 29 members are drawn from local government, industry, 
the trade unions, engineering, research, and the nationalized 
industries, and include Sir Hugh Beaver, chairman of the 
committee whose report led to the passing of the Clean Air Act. 
They will hold office for not more than three years and will be 
eligible for reappointment. The Minister will be chairman of 
the Council, the two vice-chairmen being the Parliamentary 
Secretaries to the Ministry of Housing and the Ministry of 
Power, respectively Mr. Bevms and Mr. Renton. 

(Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Clean Air Act, 15374 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Parliamentary Debate on 
Government’s Decision to use Suez Canal. - Rejection of 
Opposition Censure Motion. - Mr. Macmillan on Plans 
for Additional Pipelines and Super-Tankers to reduce 
Dependence on Canal. - Admiral Slattery appointed 
Special Adviser on Transport from Middle East. 

The Government’s decision to allow British shipping to use 
the Suez Canul, announced by the Prime Minister on May 13$ 
(see page 15547), was debated by the House of Commons on 
May 15-10. The debate took place on the Opposition censure 
motion expressing “ concern at the outcome of the Govern- 
ment’s Suez Canal policy ” and deploring “ the damage to 
British prestige and economic interests resulting therefrom ” 
(see page 15548, lirst column). At the end of the two-day 
debate the censure motion was defeated by 808 votes to 259 — 
a Government majority of 49. 

Speech by Mr. Hugh Gaitskell. 

Mr. Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition, opened the debate 
on May 15 with the following speech : 

44 In oar opinion, givon the circumstances in winch wc find our- 
solvos, thoro was no real alternative to the decision that British 
shipping could go through the Canal. To have gone on boycotting 
the Canal by ourselves, or with the French, would have done us 
serious eoonomio harm ; it would have penalized our exporters 
and involved continuing dollar expenditure which wo can ill afford— 
and without any or very little chance that we would have achievod 
any bettor terms for a Canal settlement as a result. Only with 
unity among the users of tho Canal could such a boycott have 
succeeded, and it is perfectly plain that no such unity oxistod. Bo, 
in all the circumstances, we liavo to bo realistic and recognize that 
all ideas of 4 going -it-alono * are nonsense ; that wo must out our 
losses and swallow our pride . . . 

44 Wo should certainly have no illusions about what our Iossob are. 
First, there is the financial account vis-ti-via Egypt. While wo have 
blocked their sterling balances they have seized all our stores at 
Tol-ol-Kcbir, and private investments on a substantial scale. They 
have announced their intention of claiming damages against us. 
What worries me is that whilo X believe Egyptian assets here [In tho 
U.K.] amount to just over £100 millions, my impression is that 
British assets seized in Egypt are worth substantially more. If that 
is tho case, our bargaining position is weak. What is tho Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the Egyptian claim for damages as a, result of 
bombardment by our armed forces ? Are they rejecting this claim 
out of hand or are they prepared to go in arbitration on it. 'f 

44 Can we also have an assurance that tho Government accepts 
full responsibility to Indemnify those British subjects who have 
suffered eevore losses in Egypt, personally and in relation to their 
property ? The Government is entitled to claim what they can from 
Egypt, but wo cannot be sure such claims will bo substantiated. 
If they are not, the Government must accept full responsibility. 

Referring to tho terms on which tho Caiuil was being used, Mr. 
Gaitskell said : 44 It is of course a unilateral declaration by Egypt, 
and most of tho points made aro tho same as tho promises given 
last summer by Nasser. The British Government of tho day empha- 
sized that tho Suez Canal was our life-line ; that iC it wore cut there 
would be grave unemployment ; that tho Canal could not bo loft 
under tho control of a single Fewer ; and that wo must demand 
acceptance of the proposals of tho 18 -Power conference in London 
last August. To a British Government that does all this, tho latest 
terms from Egypt can fairly bo described as involving capitulation . . . 
In tho new proposals thoro is nothing except a vague sentence about 
oo-oporatlon between the users of the Canal and tho Egyptian Canal 
Authority. In the 11 ammarskj Old-Fa wzi correspondence [in October 
195 Cl there was an elaborate structure of eo -operation . . . Wo arc 
now forcod to accept terms far worno than thoso wo demanded earlier 
and somewhat worse than thoso wo could have had ; and tho reason 
is that our bargaining position has been gravely weakened as tho 
result of tho events of October 30. 

44 1 ask tho House to contrast the situation which obtained in 
October with that which obtains today. At that time our ships were 
going freely through the Canal. The users of the Canal were united, 
they had got together at tho London conference, agreed on proposals, 
and were prepared later, though the British Government was reluc- 
tant to do so, to negotiate on these proposals. At that time our 
influence in the United Nations was still considerable ; time was on 
our side ; the dues were being paid only partially to tho Egyptian 
Government. So far as we wore concerned thoy were still being paid 
to the aocount in London of the old company. To-day the ships are 
diverted, the Canal users are not united hut divided, our influence in 
the U.N. is gravely undermined, we are obliged to act in a hurry 
because we cannot afford to lag behind other users in using tho 
Canal." 

44 It is ironical to contrast what has happened with those frequent 
statements by the Foreign Secretary last August that the groat 
weakness of the U.N. was that it could not do things in a hurry and 
that, therefore, we must use othor aotion to got it done more quiekly. 
How much better it would have boon if we had exercised a littlo 
patience when time was on our side and we wore in sight of a 
reasonable settlement. 

44 1 turn to the question of what next can be done, for I am far 
from wishing this debate, or my own speech, to be purely critical. 
We have obviously to try to negotiate an improvement on the 


Egyptian declaration. That was implied by tho Frimo Minister when 
ho said 4 This is not the end of tho story.’ I A reference to the Prime 
Minister's reply to Mr. Emrys Hughes- sec page 15, >18, first eolumnl. 
Wliat was the exact significance of that phrase 't If ho meant Unit 
ho had some now cards up his sleeve which he was going 1,0 play, the 
House is entitled to know a little more about it. it is dangerous if 
you have not the cards up your sleeve to pretend that you have. 

44 1 do not believe it will ho diflleult to negotiate with the Egyptians 
some elaboration of their declaration about oo-oporatlon between 
the users of the Canal and the Egyptian Authority, it may not be 
particularly diflleult, at least from a technical angle, to get going 
negotiations on compensation for the (shareholders of the Canal 
Company, with provision for arbitration as well. 

44 The much more diflleult Issue is that of Israeli shipping. Our 
viow on this matter lias never wavered. It is that freedom for users 
of the Canal, including the Israelis, is Implicit, in the six points of the 
Security OouueirH resolution. We believe that this question of 
Israeli shipping could have been dealt with by the Assembly at the 
time when thoy were debating the withdrawal of Israeli forces. I am 
not saying that it was possible or reasonable for tint Israelis to insist 
on laying down conditions before they withdrew, hut thoro was an 
obligation upon the Assembly to recognize that Israel had some 
wrongs which it bad to put right. Tho Assembly should have com- 
bined in a single resolution as was proposed by Mr. Los tor Pearson 
that Israel should withdraw, Egypt should give up the state of 
belligerency under which she had always claimed to stop Israeli 
ships, and the U.N. Emergency Force should bo accepted by both 
countries ami should stay there until a permanent settlement had 
boon readied. 

44 1 regret very much that the Assembly did not roach that (‘on- 
eluslon. One reason why it was not possible to got them to accept it 
was tho appalling loss of British influence In the United Nations. 
Tho obligation of the Assembly remains, and, Indeed, is increased by 
the fact that tho Hooretary-Uonorul repeatedly assured Israel -and 
so did tho United States that If they were to withdraw, thiH other 
matter of the state of belligerency would be dealt with. Therefore 
it is up to tho U.N. to deal with it. Tho Security t loaned, as long 
ago as 1951, called upon Egypt to allow Israeli ships to go through , , , 
Wo believe that is the starling point on which any now negotiations 
should take place. Tho onus lies upon Egypt either to neeopt the 
Becurity Council's resolution of 1951 or to take tho matter to the 
International Court. Israeli shipping must also bo free to use the 
Gulf of Akaba and to go through to Eilat, We may say that tho 
situation is a little better been, use tho UNEP is thoro, and that It is 
not possible for Egypt to step ships tin the Gulf I except by an act 
of war ..." 

Turning to the situation in tho Middle Emit generally, Mr. GidlskoH 
continued : "Our interest in tho Middle East is that wo wish 
peacefully to buy oil from that part of the world, and aro prepared 
to help develop it. Our second interest ... is to see that Israel and 
tho neighbouring Arab Biatos survive . . . Those two alms can only 
be achieved If there Is stability lu tho Middle East, but stability is 
governed by throe forces— Arab nationalism, poverty and social 
revolution, and tho influence of tho Wovlot Union. 

44 The United States have largely supplanted us In the Middle East, 

I am not one of those who grumble about that. Wc gave It to them 
on a plato and invited them virtually to go in. 1 do not believe they 
wore particularly anxious to got themselves so heavily Involved 
militarily and politically. It is clear that they arc conducting wind 
one might describe as a holding operation. They are continuing one 
of tho policies which tho British Government used to follow trying 
to separate tho othor Arab Htatos from Egypt. For a short period at 
any rate this policy may have some success. This Is true as regards 
both Baudl Arabia and Jordan . . . Hut, whatever the short-term 
gains may be, tho basic problems of tho Middle East cannot ha 
tackled unless w© are prepared eventually to talk with the Russians 
about thorn. 

44 Tho dispute between us and tho Government has never been on 
tho merits of Golonol Nasser's action lu nationalizing tho Bum Canal, 
Our dispute has throughout boon simply on the question of how this 
problem should bo dealt with. From tho start, wo have urged two 
things— that wo should not not alone in this matter, and that we 
should not use force contrary to the U.N. Charter. The Opposition 
accepted tho 1 8 -Power proposals, not thinking them unreasonable, 
although thoy had urged that tho Government should not regard them 
as tho ultimate. The Opposition also bollevod that by the end of 
October a settlement was In sight which, though not ideal, was 
reasonable. It was at that point that, using tho Israeli attack as an 
excuse, the Government chose to Invade Egypt, 

44 One of the worst features of this whole oplsodo Is that It was a 
serious blow to that bettor relationship betwcon the peoples of the 
East and West which wo had so carefully fostered over the previous 
10 years. Thoro were thoso who said —many on the Conservative 
benches— ‘ If only wo had boon allowed to go through with it ; 
if only America had behaved differently ; If only tho Russians had 
behaved differently; if only the Opposition had behaved differently,’ 

44 Those who talked about the Labour Party searching Its con- 
science and standing In a white sheet utterly felled to understand 
its point of view. Wc could not support a policy which was In our 
view utterly wrong and utterly damaging to our national interest ; 
which violated all tho principles on which our foreign policy had 
been baaed for the past 10 years. We wished to sec, and still wish to 
see, our country not putting Itself above International morality but 
giving moral leadership to the world. In refusing to support the 
Government’s action In going to war, and in opposing it, we did 
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some tiling at least to preserve a bit of our reputation in the Middle 
East. But whatever attitude the Opposition lmd adopted, it would 
not have made the slightest difference to the reaction of America, 
the United Nations, or Russia. 

“ There may be a certain inner logic among thoso who have 
recently left the party opposite U.o. the eight Conservative M.P.s 
who relinquished the party Whip— see page 15548, first column] 
by which they say— ‘ Yes, we will go-il-ulono, never mind what 
happens.’ While there is an inner logic, it is completely out of 
relation with the realities of tlio external situation. This notion that 
we can go-it-alone, that we have the power to do so regardless of our 
allies and the Commonwealth, is nothing bliort. of lunacy, and the 
mystery is how the Government for a time followed that attitude. 
Leaving morality out of it altogether, an appalling error of judgment 
was mado. 

“ It is not right that responsibility for this should be laid at tbo 
door of one man. It is not the late Prime Minister [Sir Anthony 
Edon] but the whole Government who are responsible, thoso who 
backed it throughout, thoso who opposed it hut had not the courage 
to resign, thoso who baoked it at first and then withdrew their 
support. The present Prime Minister’s role in this remains somewhat 
obscuro, yet ho was a man who could, perhaps more than any other 
member of the Government, have given sound advice, lie had boon 
Foreign Secretary, ho had boon Minister of Defence, he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer . . . 

“ As for tlio future, the lesson is clear enough. We must reaffirm 
our belief in tlio three essentials of our foreign policy — umty with the 
Commonwealth, support for the U.N. Charter, and support for the 
Anglo-American alliance. Wo must not only reaffirm them, we must 
base our policy upon thorn. Only in that way, and by abandoning 
the paths down which tlio Government strode last time, can we hope 
to regain some of our lost influence and prestige in the world. Only 
in that way oan we regain confidence in ourselvos, and unity with tlio 
Commonwealth and our Allies. All these things arc essential if 
we are to achieve a lasting world settlement for which the sorely 
distracted people of tlio world are longing.” 

Speech by Mr. Macmillan. - Plans for Additional Oil Pipelines and 
Super-Tankers. - Rear-Admiral Sir Matthew Slattery appointed 
Special Adviser on Transport from the Middle East. 

The Prime Minister, who followed Mr. Gaitskell, defended 
the Government’s decision to use the Suez Canal and the 
Government’s policy in the Middle East generally. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Macmillan spoke of the additional 
oil pipelines projected in the Middle East and the increasing 
number of super-tankers which would come into service in the 
next few years, thereby reducing dependence on the Suez 
Canal as a means of transportation. He announced m this 
connexion the appointment of Rear-Admiral Sir Matthew 
Slattery as special adviser on transport from the Middle East, 
with the task of assisting the Prime Minister to “ concert and 
direct ” the activities of the various Government agencies 
concerned in the building of fast modern tankers which could 
operate economically round the Cape, new facilities at ports 
such as Milford Haven for discharging them, and additional 
Middle East pipelines. 

Sir Matthew Slattery (55) has been chairman and managing 
director of Short Bros, and llarland since leaving tho Royal Navy. 
During tho war he was Director-General of Naval Aircraft and 
Development at tho Ministry of Aircraft Production, and later 
Chief of Naval Air Equipment at the Admiralty. 

The Prime Minister spoke as follows : 

“ We cannot complain of tho Opposition’s decision to put down a 
motion of censure or even at tlieir attempt to exploit the political 
situation, from which tlicy may hope to draw some dividends. But 
I am slightly surprised at tho terms of the motion. With the best 
will in tho world I cannot agree that over the past seven or eight 
months the Loader of tlio Opposition has chosen as his single 
directing purpose tho maintenance of British prestige. 

” Tho broad opinion of the greater majority of our fellow- 
countrymen oan bo stated quite simply. They havo a full under- 
standing of tho orucial problem and the crucial challenge which 
confronted tho Prime Minister and Government of the day ; they 
do not think that tho Opposition did much to help. They know that 
Sir Anthony Eden was actuated by the highest patriotic motives, 
based upon a longer experience and fuller understanding of world 
affairs than almost any man in this country. They believe that if 
the decisions he took — with the full, complete, and unanimous 
support of his Government — were misrepresented at home and 
misunderstood abroad, there Is a growing body of opinion in every 
part of tho world which is beginning to appreciate and understand. 
We therefore believe that his actions and those of his colleagues will 
bo fully justified by history.” 

Referring to the Egyptian declaration on the Canal, the Prime 
Minister continued : “ This is not a satisfactory agreement for the 
reason that it iB not an agreement at all. It is a unilaterally drawn 
prospectus of tho terms on which the Egyptian Government are 
preparod to offer the use of the Canal to potential customers. It is 
a statement of conditions made by one party only, with no such 
guarantees as would adhere to an internationally negotiated settle- 
ment. It is true that the Egyptians have offered to register the 
document at the U.N., but I doubt very much whether international 
law prevents them from withdrawing it or amending it at their will. 


“ It could be argued that we could have obtained by negotiation 
a multilateral international agreement of the land we sought, but I 
do not think there are any grounds for saying this. At no point 
during the long negotiations between the seizure of the Canal and 
the other events in that area which precipitated military action was 
there any real willingness on the part of the Egyptian Government 
to be tied down to any definite proposals . . . There remain two vital 
points First, it is a unilateral declaration which the Egyptian 
Government can amend or withdraw at will and it is, therefore, 
unacceptable as it stands. Secondly, since such a decision would be 
a political decision — a decision to amend it or withdraw it uni- 
laterally — it does not insulate the Canal from the politics of one 
country. 

“I believe the House as a whole will agree that we have made the 
right decision. It would not be a tolerable position for our country 
i£ tho groat bulk of international traffic were to pass through the 
Canal and wo were to bo excluded from it by our own will. We have 
therefore thought it right to advise British shipowners accordingly 
... In reaching this decision we have been throughout m close touch 
with the Commonwealth Governments concerned. Wo have had the 
advice of some of them throughout a,ll the deliberations of the 
Suez Canal Users’ Association.” 

On tho new financial arrangements with Egypt, Mr. Macmillan 
sakl : ” I think the House will agree that it is essential that if we 
are to pass through the Canal, any payments and outgoings which 
are necessary should bo paid in sterling. Discussions were hold 
between the Bank of England and the Bank of Egypt, and the 
consequential hanking arrangements havo been made with the 
approval of the Governments concerned. This particular Account 
must bo free and it is, therefore, worth while considering mn. ving a 
Special Account open to British residents for curront trade trans- 
actions. That matter wo are prepared to consider and decide 
according to what is our own interest. 

" There are largo sums in the blocked account and we have large 
claims. Up to now we have thought it prudent to deal with the 
difficulties of individual British citizens by the machinery of the 
Resettlement Board, but that deals only with immediate hardship. 
It will bo one of tho advantages of these discussions wo are about to 
begin that wo oan put forward claims wo are entitled to make and 
are determined to press. Wo fully realize our responsibilities and the 
urgency of tho matter for all those concerned, but it would not help 
our negotiations or increase our bargaining position if I were to 
say more.” 

Turning to the Canal question generally, the Prime Minister 
continued : “ What shall we do to work for a multilateral agreement 
which can be the only basis for a satisfactory permanent settlement ? 
Quite apart from the Convention of 1888, we believe that no country 
has tlio right to regard an international waterway liko the Canal 
from a purely national point of view. We havo always declared that 
there can be no real settlement which leaves uncontrolled authority 
in the hands of a single Power or does not at least conform to the 
'six principles’. We shall oontinne to do everything wo oan in the 
coming months to secure a final settlement on these lines. That is 
also tho view of tho great uaor-countrios. Since it is these user- 
countries that cam alone contribute tho capital resources needed for 
strengthening and modernizing the Canal, this is an aspect to whioh 
the Egyptian Government must give some attention. Tho mainten- 
ance of the Canal as an Egyptian asset must have tho goodwill and 
confidence of tho users. Meanwhile, we shall continue to use every 
method we can to secure our purpose . . . 

“ Israel’s rights under the 1888 Convention must be assured. We 
shall do all we can, through the U.N. and with our friends, to see 
that this happens. Egypt has stated her willingness that disputes 
or disagreemeuts arising in respect of tho Convention should be 
settled in accordance with the U.N. Charter. We shall join with 
others to try to see that effective action is taken under the terms of 
the Charter. I hope tho matter can be settled by the U.N. quickly 
and thus avoid the long delay of the International Court procedure. 
I agree that this is a great responsibility on the United Nations . . . 
Similarly, with regard to the Gulf of Akaba we have made our posi- 
tion clear. I am glad to say that the American Government have 
done the same . . . The important thing is to get the U.N., one way or 
another, to support what Israel believes to he her right . . . 

After stressing that there would ho an increasing world-wide 
demand for oil, despite the encouragement given to the expansion 
of nuclear energy, Mr. Macmillan went on : " This means that 
whatever settlement may be reached over the Suez Canal, the 
facilities for bringing oil from the Middle East must be enlarged. 
The international oil companies havo set up committees to go into 
the possibilities of constructing additional pipelines. As soon as the 
plans have been worked out they will he put before the Governments 
concerned, including those of the countries of the Middle East. 

“ As far as tankers are concerned, there is no doubt that the 
existing fleets will be insufficient to cater for world requirements. 
Since November there has been a tremendous flow of orders for 
tankers, and 30,000,000 deadweight tons are now being built or on 
order About 10,000,000 tons should go into service in the next two 
years and another 28,000,000 tons by 1965. Whereas there are now 
about 12 tankers of more than 40,000 tons, the number will have 
increased by 1965 to probably 300. These will be designed for 
economic operation not only through the Mediterranean, hut round 
the Cape. Almost 5,000,000 deadweight tons of tankers are under 
construction or on order in U.K. shipyards and I hope to see those 
figures still further increased over the next few years. 
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“We now come to tho problem of whore those largo tankers can 
discharge their oil. Wo must plan facilities for ships of up to 80,000 
or even 100,000 tons. British oil companies are preparing to handle 
the increasing number of super-tankers likely to come witlnn the 
next few years. Milford Haven, at which the Government are setting 
np a Conservancy Authority, looks like becoming a major European 
oil port fseo 15124 Bj. All these plans for pipelines and bigger 
tankers require largo supplies of steel plate, and the steel industry 
also has to bo expanded. These plans are well under way, and by 10(52 
the present output should bo increased by no loss than 60 per cent. 

" If all these measures for facilitating and increasing the flow of 
oil are to bo pressed forward with a real sense of urgency, they 
require the close co-operation not only of a largo number of Govern- 
ment departments but of privately owned companies. I have 
therefore decided to appoint a Special Adviser on Transport Facilities 
who will assist me to concert and direct the activities of the various 
Government agencies and to ensure that there is no avoidable delay 
in carrying those duties to fruition. J have selected for this duty 
Sir Matthew Slattery, who lias had such splendid success ns chairman 
and managing director of Short Brothers and Borland Ltd. Sir 
Matthew will take up his duties at once and will be free to And the 
necessary assistance to help him. 

" I would like to turn to a wider field before 3 finish. I am, con- 
scious of tho sense of frustration and disappointment which many 
Members feel, but I do not think that it is m the interests of thiH 
country to represent the present situation as an unequivocal success 
for Colonel Nasser. I would never try to represent a sit nation as 
good which I did not believe to be good. I have already said I think 
this is an unsatisfactory arrangement, and it certainly does not 
satisfy ns. But I would not support tho view that it is the end of the 
story— or quite so completely one-sided an outcome m some people 
appear to believe. 

" Before tho Canal situation arose, the situation in tho Middle 
Bast in tho last two or tlireo years had been growing steadily more 
dangerous. Tho immense efforts of Communist subversion, propa- 
ganda, and infiltration liad produced a groat effect Tho Soviets, 
foiled in Europe by tho organization of NATO, sought out tho weak 
spot whore extreme nationalism and xenophobia wore easy to exploit. 
I am not sorry this situation was revealed by the events of the last 
year. If this had gono on growing without any lancing, it might 
have reached a stage where the poison could not have boon got out. 

u In tho last six months the Opposition, like Ansaldo, have boon 
crying * Woe i Woe I * They told us that what wo did would Jornl 
to tho break-up of the Baghdad Fact - 4 total disruption' wuh the 
phrase they used. Tho Baghdad Pact is stronger to-day than before. 
Tho accession of the IJ.H. Government to both the Military and 
.Economic Committees is a source of additional strength to tho part. 
The Opposition told us that the Government would unite all the 
forces of Arab nationalism against this country. Of course, there is a 
great struggle going on, but I think that in recent weeks there have 
been substantial gains, and in many ways the position of the Egyptian 
Government is weakened. Egypt has become isolated from many of 
those whom she claimed to be her friends, and who arc now taking 
every opportunity to free thomselvcs from Egyptian domination, 
and the dangers of Egyptian expansion. The Arab world has not 
been united against us. On the contrary, flic groupings are changing 
in their character and there is good hope for thinking that these 
tendencies will continue. 

44 The Opposition also claimed in Docomher that the Anglo- 
American alliance had boon broken beyond repair. I did not take 
that view. I said then : ‘ It is now possible that the United States 
have begun to realize what the Middle East problem really moans, 
and tho dangers involved not only to our country but to the whole 
world/ Since then there has boon a revolution In American thinking 
on this matter which has led to great developments of policy, tho 
closer association of the United States with tho Baghdad Pact, and 
what I hope will bo fruitful and sensible co-operation between tho 
great oil companies of tho Western world. What has happened has 
led to greater and not loss Anglo-American co-operation in the 
Middle East . . , 

" Wo have a grout and powerful interest In tho Middle East and 
we do not intond to abandon it. Wo arc a great world Power and 
intend to romain so. We are not foolish enough to think wo can live 
in a modern world without partners. That Is why wo stand by tho 
alliances of NATO, SKATO, and tho Baghdad Pact. That is why 
I have laboured to got our American friends to understand tho hard 
facts and co-oporate with us in facing them, I believe that if the 
Americans had understood the situation sooner and bettor, wo would 
have been spared many of these troubles. I am not one of those who 
interpret oo-operation on either side as subservience. We must bo 
partnors with respect for one another. Wo in Britain must not be 
afraid to make our position clear and defend our own interests. That 
is why, in spite of the pressuro and agitation against mo, I am 
determined that this country should be and should romain a nuclear 
Power. 

“ Let me make this appeal to Members on both sides. Do not lot 
us minimize the difficulties, but do not lot us exaggerate them. We 
must not be defeated by an episode or oast down by a difficult stage 
in a long journey. The history of a nation, like the life of man, is not 
a series of stills. It is a moving picture, and wo must see it as a whole. 
We must be quick to exploit every phase or turn of events that can 
he turned to our advantage ; therefore we need patience as well as 
courage, resilience as well as resolution. We have often in our long 
history had tactical setbacks or partial failures, and it has been our 
pride that we have been able to move on from them to ultimate 
success." 


The Debate. 

The debate was continued on May 15 by Captain Charles 
Waterhouse (C,), leader of the former Conservative “ Suez 
group ” ; Mr. Wedgwood Heim (Lab.) ; Mx*. Angus Maude 
and Sir Victor ltaikcs (Independent Conservatives), both of 
whom had relinquished the party Whip in protest at. the 
Government’s decision (see page 15548, iirst column) ; and 
other Members. 

Captain Waterhouse described the Opposition's amendment as 
" an instance of Satan rebuking a sinner," as the Labour Party had 
boon "responsible for our present, difficulties at every point- - 
responsible for the ffrst crashing error, Abadan, and responsible for 
tho other crashing error of not acting ffrmly about Israeli ships 
instead of weakly handing over tho decision to the U.N., which 
shelved it after passing a pious resolution," Although in ” complete 
sympathy " with those Conservatives who had relinquished the 
party Whip, ho had not done so himself because he did not feel that 
the present Government or any of its leading members had major 
responsibility for " the errors of policy and. failures in action from 
which the present lamentable situation has arisen." 

Captain Waterhouse added : "Wo have an Inveterate foe In 
Nasser. We ought to chase him like a pest officer chases a rat • 
chivvy him, harry him wherever ho goes and whatever ho does , , . 
Wo should show him up to tho Arabs as a dethrone!* of kings, as a 
man who betrayed and ousted his own leadin’, and aH a Communist 
adventurer, and to his own people as a man who has led their 
country into distress and poverty ..." 

Mr. Wedgwood Bonn said that the Suez argument, was not one 
between parties but between generations, Whereas a number of 
younger members on both sides of tho House took the vlow that tho 
idea of foroe was out of date in the modern world, the opposite view 
— that of tho "dissident" Conservatives »* prevailed among many 
older members, a number of whom, he admitted, were in tho Labour 
Party. Mr. Bonn also admitted that tho Government's Suez policy 
had had tho support of many Labour voters. 

Mr. Angus Maude said that he had listened with sympathy to the 
Prime Minister's statement but had not found It wholly reassuring, 
as it was not accompanied by any practical suggestions for improving 
the situation in tho future. History showed that every dictator had 
to keep up the momentum of his action and to have an enemy to 
attack ; Nasser would thus continue to fulminate against Britain 
and Israel, and there was nothing to prevont him from discriminating 
against. British shipping whenever ho pleased. It was deplorable that 
tho Government, by deciding to use tho Canal, hud bolstered Nuaser’H 
prestige at the very moment when it had suffered from his failure 
to bring about tho downfall of King Hussein of Jordan (see 15561 A), 
and when Saudi Arabia was beginning to turn away from her alliance 
with Egypt. In these circumstances he could neither support the 
Government nor remain a member of the Conservative Party. 

Sir Victor Koikes similarly criticized tho Government for what he 
considered to bo tho weakness of Its Suez policy. Ills main criticism 
was that since December, " far from trying to rally the Cana, 1 -users 
and to find moans— diplomatic or otherwise »4>y which we could 
still have shown ourselves as a groat Power in dealing with Egypt, 
wo handed over everything to the United Hiatus and the United 
Nations." To hand over negotiations to those who had " stabbed 
us in tho back " was to invito tho failure of negotiations. 

The debate on May 10 was ojxmed by Mr, Sehvyn Lloyd, 
the Foreign Secretary, a large part of whose speech was 
devoted to a defence of the Government’s policy at the time of 
the Suez crisis. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd claimed that the decisions taken during the 
crisis had furthered the interests both of Britain and of the Middle 
East as a whole, and expressed tho view that there were now con- 
siderably more grounds for hope than nine months earlier. Like the 
Prime Minister, ho said that tho fundamental defect of the Egyptian 
declaration was that it was capable of being withdrawn without 
notice, in whole or part ; ho did not believe, therefore, that Egypt 
could command tho confidence of tho Canal-users on inch a basis. 
The Foreign Soorotary emphasized that H.M. Government wished 
to secure an agreement for tho Canal which would conform to the 
Security Council's ‘ six principles ' ; that tho Gaza Strip should not 
bo allowed to become once more a base for fedayeen raids against 
Israel ; that freedom of navigation in tho Gulf of Aknba should be 
guaranteed to Israel and all other nations ; and that UN EF should 
not bo withdrawn from tho Middle East, as it had a useful part to 
play in maintaining peace. 

Speakers in llxc continued debate included Mr. Kenneth 
Younger (Lab.), Lord Hinchingbrooke (Independent Conserva- 
tive), Mr. Shinwell (Lab.), Major Lcgge-Bourke (C.) and Mr, 
Aneurin Bevan (Lab.), the debate itself being wound up by 
the Prime M mis ter. 

Mr. Younger criticized the whole trend of Government policy in 
the Middle East in recent years, declaring that 20 years' work in that 
area had been " put in jeopardy by the Government's single week of 
madness." After calling on the Government to persuade America 
to canalize her efforts [in tho Middle East] into " collective and U.N. 
channels," ho added : " It is no substitute for policies of this kind 
to talk, as tho Prime Minister did, about keeping Britain great by 
having nuoloar bombs. It is not by nuclear bombs that you are 
going to restore the prestige of Britain or exercise an influence again 
in the Middle East. So far from the Suez action being something 
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which history will justify, it was a piece of mulish obstinacy, without 
pride of parentage or hope of posterity. The country cannot afford 
either this sort of blunder or the sort of Ministers who were 
responsible ” 

Lord Hinchingbrooke (one of the eight Conservatives to resign the 
party Whip) said that the Prime Minister was fundamentally right 
in talking about “ lancing the ulcer ” m Suez. He added, however : 
“ The Prime Ministor believes that the poison was eradicated . . . 
[but] ... it sooms that ho will have the greatest difficulty m sustaining 
that poult of view . . . The military operations were catastrophic. 
Tho diplomacy since . . . has boon entirely unsuccessful. That is why, 
not only on account of the immediate past but on account of our 
fears for the future, I and my hon. friends have thought it right — 
temporarily, as wo hope — to depart from our allegiance to H.M. 
Government ... It appears to he the Government’s policy to 
encourage America in tho Middle East. The Prime Minister welcomed 
the 4 revolution in American thinking which lias led to tho groat 
developments of policy and a closer association of the U.S.A. with 
the Baghdad Pact.’ One must take that to mean that the Government 
watches with enthusiasm the American Sixth Fleet sweeping past 
us in the Mediterranean as we withdraw from Jordan, as we prepare 
to submit Cyprus to a NATO solution, and shortly after we have 
withdrawn from Port Said. I cannot subscribe to that policy. If 
we were at tho height of the cold war, there might bo something to bo 
said for it. But there are indications that the cold war has passed 
its peak of danger. There is strong evidence that Communist military 
and ideological aggression is matched by American military and 
dollar expansion, and there are signs that tho latter is gaining. 
Therefore I ask myself, * Is America to be encouraged to divide tho 
Middle East between herself and Russia ? . . . ” 

Mr. Shinwell criticized certain Labour members who had spoken 
In ” derogatory terms ” of their own country ; defended the military 
action taken by Israel in October ; and strongly attaolced American 
policy in the Middle East. “ I listened yesterday,” he said, “ to 
some of my hon. friends speaking in derogatory terms of this country. 
They talked about this country being no longer a groat military 
Power. Of course it is not. There is no groat military Power in tho 
world with tho advent of tho nuclear weapon. When it comes to our 
economic potentialities, associated with tho Commonwealth, wo arc 
still a first-class country with remarkable possibilities. I dislike 
intensely this donigration of our country. Tho less wo hear about this 
defeatism, tho bettor it will bo. It is a sign of weakness, of decadence. 
We ought to put a stop to it . . . 

” I reject contemptuously the vile suggestion that Israel was an 
aggressor. That condemnation has come from this side as well as other 
quarters of the House. If a country takes action in its own defence, 
anticipating a possible attack by a potential enemy whioh regards 
itself in a state of belligerency, is that to be advanced as aggression ? 
It might have been rogardod as unfortunate in the circumstancos, 
but it was inevitable . . . 

” President Eisenhower says and does some foolish things. One of 
tho most foolish, surely, is the statement that Israel is entitled to 
put one of her ships through the Suez Canal, but on no account is 
she to use force. Is anything so absurd ? That is not a policy whioh 
gets you anywhere. It may well be that Israel will try to force her 
way through the Canal. Will the U.N. take action against her ? 
If Egypt declines, where are we ? ... You cannot inject a U.N. Force 
into the Middle East when circumstances may oreate a situation 
where force has got to be used, and then say * But of course, force 
must not be used/ The implication of UNEF ... is that force may 
require to be used to make effective a docision of the United 
Nations ...” 

After saying that America’s motive in the Middle East was to 
obtain control of the area’s oil resources — a motive which was “ not 
engendered in their minds in October but several years ago” — Mr. 
Shinwell continued : “ We had a good deal of evidence in the 
Labour Government of manoeuvres executed by certain people, if 
not in the pay of the U S. Government, in the pay of some of the oil 
companies ; manoeuvres intended to weaken our position in respect 
of oil control in the Middle East. Now we have the Eisenhower 
doctrine. What is it intended to achieve ? That the United States 
should be strong in the Middle East where we are weak. It means 
that dollars will be injected into the Middle East ... It is the power of 
tho purse — the American purse — that is going to control the situation. 
We have to make up our minds that that kind of philosophy must 
be resisted, and that it can only be dealt with through the United 
Nations. One of these days there will be a U.N. agency which 
will exorcise effective control over the oil resources of the Middle 
East ...” 

Major Legge-Bourke said that he had a particular reason for 
understanding the position of Lord Hinchingbrooke because he 
himself had relinquished the party Whip in 1954 [see 13685 B] in 
order to show that Government that there were some Members who 
felt that the decisions about to be taken were likely to prove disas- 
trous. He believed, however, that the action of the eight Conserva- 
tive “ dissidents ” in relinquishing the party Whip would have 
had greater value had it been taken when the “ Suez group ” was 
formed, instead of being taken at the present time. “ I honestly 
believe,” said Major Legge-Bourke, “ that if they had been prepared 
to do it then, there was just a chance that the one fatal step would 
not have been taken. The fatal step, in my view, was the decision to 
evacuate the Canal Zone ... I say with the deepest sincerity to my 
friends who feel they must break away : * I wish you had done it in 
1954 if you were going to do it at all. I regret you have found it 
necessary to do it, but for Heaven’s sake come back as soon as 
you can.” 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan, winding up for the Opposition, said that the 
resignation of Sir Anthony Eden had not <e purged the guilt of the 
Government ” After saymg that he (Mr. Bevan) was not going to 
attack the Foreign Secretary because “ there is no reason to attack 
the monkey when the organ-grmder is present,” he reiterated that 
the Opposition had been unable to understand the motives which 
inspired the Government’s Suez policy last autumn. In August there 
had been a considerable degree of unanimity in the House and no-one 
had supported Egypt’s action m summarily seizing the Canal. 
Britain had allies all over the world, and all the Government needed 
to have done was to rally those allies to her side and, by exercising 
“ the arts of diplomacy and education,” make it plain to Egypt 
that Nasser had made a great mistake. Sir Anthony Eden> however, 
had ” misdirected the whole of British energies on this problem” 
a.nd had “ used such belligerent language as to make it clear that he 
and his colleagues were seeking a cause for attacking Egypt.” 

In trying to understand the events of October last, he (Mr. Bevan) 
had been reading some of the documents, and one which had 
impressed him more than any other was the exchange of correspon- 
dence between Sir Anthony Eden and Marshal Bulganin. The 
Soviet Prime Munster, in a letter to Sir Anthony on Sept. 11, had 
written . . . “ Presumably the British and French Governments 
intend to seize the Canal. Bnt, Mr. Prime Minister, I ask you to give 
a thought to liow it might end. It can scarcely he doubted but that 
suoh action would result in tremendous destruction on the Canal 
itself. No less would bo the destruction to the oilfields m the countries 
of tho Arab East and to the pipelines through those countries ... It 
must be eloar to you that tho Soviet Union, as a great Power 
interested in the maintenance of peace, cannot stand aside from this 
question ...” 

On Oct. 23 (Mr. Bevan continued) Marshal Bulganin had sent a 
further letter expressing his satisfaction that the Security Council 
had reached “ an agreed decision concerning the principles whioh 
provide a basis for a final settlement of the Suez Canal question,” 
and welcoming tho fact that 44 the method of negotiation in the 
Security Council has already brought its first results.” Thus, only a 
few days before tbe Anglo-French military intervention, tho position 
had boon reached, firstly, that the “ six principles ” had been unani- 
mously adopted by the Security Council, and secondly, that the 
Soviet Government, in private correspondence, had considered the 
Security Council’s docision as marking a significant advance and 
providing a basis for further negotiation. 

Mr. Bevan continued : 44 Wo have boon told a.ll along that one of 
the reasons why the Government took the action it did was to avert 
what might become a third world war. Here the Government is told 
by a great Power that the action we took might result in a third 
world war. Yet we took it. In face of the warnings and premonitions 
of the Soviet Union, the action of the Government in declaring war 
on Egypt can only be described as an act of criminal, frivolous 
lunacy . . There was no reason why wo should have taken this 
precipitate action. Time was on our side. We were in a strong 
position. Our industries were not being undermined. Our lives were 
not in jeopardy. There was no reason why wo should not have met 
the Egyptians and found how far they were prepared to go . . . The 
Government now have to face the fact that for no just cause they 
brought the country to the verge of war. They were restrained from 
the full consequences of their action by people outside and Inside 
[the House], and if Members opposite had any sense of honour left 
they would now resign ...” 

Mr. Macmillan, replying to the debate, said that Mr. Bevan had 
played a “ Jekyll and Hyde ” role throughout the Suez crisis — 
sometimes that of 44 the serious patriotic statesman, looking to the 
future with the deep sense of responsibility which he hoped would 
soon be entrusted to him,” and sometimes 44 reverting to his older 
nature, with the demagogue taking charge again.” He (Mr Bevan) 
had been particularly unwise to rely upon Marshal Bulganin's 
assurance that the Security Council could reach a solution of the 
Suez problem, smee the only operative part of the resolution had 
been vetoed by the Soviet Union itself. 

The Prime Minister ended by expressing his support for the 
“ Eisenhower doctrine,” which, in the Government’s view, repre- 
sented 44 a most important contribution to the peace of the Middle 
East and one whose value can perhaps best he measured by the 
reaction it has elicited from the Russians.” In this connexion he 
recalled that whereas the 44 Eisenhower doctrine ” had been praised 
by Mr. Gaitskell as “ a courageous contribution to peace,” it had 
been criticized by Mr. Bevan — which 14 does not add up to any 
coherent policy at all.” 

Fourteen Conservatives (including an Ulster Unionist) 
abstained from voting — the eight Independent Conservatives 
who had resigned the party Whip and six others, who were 
understood to be Viscount Lambton (Berwick-on-Tweed), Mr. 
Neil McLean (Inverness-shire), Mr. John Eden (Bournemouth 
West), Mr. Norman Pannell (Liverpool, Kirkdale), Mr. Greville 
Howard (St. Ives) and Mr. Montgomery Hyde (Ulster Unionist, 
Belfast North). Fifteen Conservative members were “ paired, ” 
while the four Liberals present voted against the Government. 

House of Lords Debate. 

The Canal question was also debated on May 28 in the 
House of Lords, on a motion by Lord Salisbuiy “ drawing 
attention to the Government’s statement in this House on 
May 14 with regard to the Suez Canal.” No censure motion 
was introduced by the Labour peers. 
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Lord Salisbury said that “ tho decision to accopt Nasser’s terms 
for tho use of tho Canal . . . seems to mo a decision of tho moat impor- 
tant hind which may liavo far-reaching consequences.” As regards 
tho events of last autumn, it wan necessary to draw a distinction 
botwoon tho crises arising' out of Nasser’s seizure of tho Canal and 
out of tho outbreak of hostilities between Egypt and iHraol. On the 
Israeli crisis, ho agreed with tho Prime Minister that the Anglo- 
French action had prevented war between Israel and tho Arab States ; 
moreover, it had been tho main cause of bringing tho United States 
into tho Middle East. Tho mam regret in many minds was that tho 
44 Eisenhower doctrine ” had not been iwomulgutod. two years earlier ; 
it might then have made a real difference to tho situation and tho 
Suez Canal might never have been “ do -internationalized ” at all. 

Lord Salisbury continued : 4< I am not trying to make the Govern- 
ment a scapegoat for the present situation. I am not using this 
motion . . . as an excuse for having a whack at my old colleagues. 
Whatever one may feel about their decision to advise British shipping 
to use tho Canal on Nasser’s terms, 1 do not mean to suggest that they, 
any more than the late Government, have been responsible for 
Nasser’s success. Tho responsibility for that, and it is a heavy ono, 
must bo shouldered firstly by tho United Nations, soeondly by 
the American Government, and thirdly, and by no moans least, by 
Her Majesty’s Opposition in this country.” 

“ I can well understand why tho Opposition jjroferrod not to table 
a motion in this House. I have wondered at tho hardihood of their 
colleagues in tabling ono in another place [tho House of Commons]. 
For if over in our long history any body of men did their best to 
ensure that tho policy of tho Government failed, it was the Opposi- 
tion in another place. I am not referring to the attitude towards our 
landing in Egypt. But long before that, practically from the begin- 
ning of this crucial period, tho leader of tho Opposition and his 
supporters embarked on a course of action which they must have 
known could only bolster up the moralo of Nasser at the expense of 
their own country. Practically every speech they made (luring that 
period could only have had that effect. That, no doubt, is why tho 
speeches of Mr. Gaitskoll, with tho exception of his first speech, 
wore consistently relayed by Cairo Radio. That being tho case, to 
suggest that tho Government are the main villains in this piece is 
manifestly absurd ...” 

The Government’s Suez policy was defended by the Earl 
of Home (Leader of the House) and criticized by Lord Attlee 
and other Labour peers. Lord Rea, leader of the liberal peers, 
appealed for the ending of recriminations and post mortem# on 
Suez and urged that attention be concentrated on the future. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (15^45 A.) 

Note. The last msfor House of Commons debate on Suez took 
place on Deo. 6-6, I960, following Mr. Welwyn Lloyd’s announcement 
of Deo, 3 that the British and French Governments had decided to 
withdraw their forces from Port Raid (see page 15320). Tho debate 
was hold on a Govormnont motion which asked tho House to approve 
44 tho policy of II. M. Government as outlined by tho Foreign 
Secretary on Deo. 3, which has prevented hostilities in the Middle 
East from spreading, has resulted in a U.N. Force being introduced 
into tho area, and has croatod conditions under which progress can 
bo made toward a peaceful settlement of outstanding issues,” The 
Opposition tabled an amendment condemning tho 44 disastrous 
consequences ” of the Government’s Middle East policy and calling 
on tho Government 4< to take all possible stops to restore Common- 
wealth unity, re-create confidence botwoon our allies and ourselves, 
and strengthen the authority of the U.N. as the only way to achieve 
a lasting settlement in tho Middle East.” 

Tho Labour amendment was defeated by 327 votes to 260 (a 
Government majority of 67) and tho Govornmont’s motion adopted 
by 312 votes to 200 (a majority of 52). The following 15 Conservative 
Members voted against the Labour amendment but abstained from 
voting on tlio Government’s motion asking tho House to support its 
Middlo East policy; Mr. Julian Amory, Mr. Blggs-Davison, 
Brigadier Terence Clarke, Mr, Anthony Felt, Lord Hinchingbrooko, 
Sir Ian norobin, Mr. Montgomery IJyde (Ulster Unionist), Mr. 
Patrick Maitland, Mr. Angus Maude, Mr. Noil McLean, Mr. Gerald 
Nabarro, Mr. William Tooling, Mr. Lawrence Turner, Captain 
Charles Waterhouse and Mr. Paul Williams. 

[The debate of Doc. 5-6 had been preceded by the series of Suez 
debates in the House of Commons on Deo. 3, Nov. 22, Nov. 5-6, 
Nov. 3, Nov. 1, Oot. 31, and Oct. 30. All those debates are sum- 
marized in 15316 A, 15201 and 15173 A , passim.) 

A motion signed by 110 Conservative M.P.s (nearly one-third of 
the party’s strength in the House) was tabled on Nov. 27, 1950, 
deploring 44 both the resolution of tho Gonoral Assembly calling for 
immediate tod unconditional withdrawal of British and French 
troops from Egypt tod the attitude of the United States, which is 
gravely endangering the Atlantic alliance.” The sponsors of tho 
motion were Sir Robert Grimston, Mrs. Evelyn Emmet, Sir Ian 
Horabin, Mr. Martin Lindsay, and Mr. Angus Maude, tho other 
signatories including both right-wing members of tho Conservative 
44 Suez group ” tod a large body of members representing moderate 
opinion in the party. The 44 anti-American ” motion remained on 
the Order Paper until April 1, 1957, when Sir Robert Grimston, 
after consultation with the other signatories, announced that it had 
been withdrawn following the Prime Minister’s speech in which ho 
explained in detail the new aocord reached with President Eisenhower 
at Bermuda (see 15457 A). At the time of its withdrawal tho motion 
had been signed by 126 Conservative M.P.S, although 14 had sub- 
sequently withdrawn their signatures. 


A. DENMARK* — ■ Three-Party Coalition Govern- 
ment formed by Hr. Hansen. - Faroe Members elected 
to New Folketing. 

Ilr. II. C. Hansen (the outgoing Prime Minister), who had 
been asked by King Frederick to investigate l he possibility 
oC forming a new coalition government, informed the King on 
May 27 that he was ready to form a Ministry hast'd on a 
coalition between the Social Democrats, the Radicals, and the 
Rctsforbund (Single-Tax Party), who had agreed to co-operate. 
Tlic membership of Ilr. Hansen’s new Cabinet was announced 
later tbe same day as follows : 

*Hr. H. C. Hansen . . • * Prime Minister and Foreign 

(Social Democrat) Affairs. 

*LIr. Viggo Kampmaim 

(Social Democrat) . . . . Finance. 

Hr. Jurgen Jorgensen (Radical) Education. 

Dr. Yiggo Staroke (Ret sf orb tend) Minister without portfolio. 
Hr. Bertel Dahlgaard (Radical) National Economy and 

Scandinavian Affairs. 

Hr. Jens Otto Krug 

(Social Democrat) .. .. Foreign Economic. Affairs. 

Hr. Julius Bomholt 

(Social Democrat.) . . . . Social Welfare. 

*Fru Bodil Koch 

(Social Democrat) . . . . Ecclesiastical Affairs* 

*ITr. Hans Haekkerup 

(Social Democrat) Justice. 

Hr. Kai Lindberg 

(Social Democrat) . . . . Public Works and Green- 

land. 

Mir, Foul Hansen 

(Social Democrat) . .. Defence, 

’"Hr. Oluf Pedersen (Rctsforbund) Fisheries. 

Hr. Kaj Bundvad 

(Social Democrat) .. . . Labour and Housing, 

Hr. Karl Skyttc (Rod kail) . . Agriculture, 

Hr. Suren (Meson (Rctsforbund) Interior. 

Professor Kjeld Philip (Radical) Commerce, Industry, and 

Shipping. 

* No change. 

The new Ministry, which commands Oft votes in the Folk ding, 
was the first majority Government to be formed in Denmark 
since the war. It consists of nine Social Democrats, four 
Radicals, and three members of the Rctsforbund. 

Hr. TCrag was previously Minister oP Economic Affairs and Labour, 
and had also been in charge of foreign ooonnmlo affairs (ho. foreign 
trade ancl European economic eo -ordination) ; Hr. Kid Lindberg 
assumed the Greenland portfolio in addition to his previous port- 
folio of Public Works; ancl Hr. Bomholt had been Minister of 
Education. Hr. Bertel Dahlgaard is loader of the Radical Parlia- 
mentary group, ancl Dr. Viggo Htareko loader of the Rtisforbimi. 
Severn Ministers In Hr. II. O. Hansen’s previous Cabinet all tfoelal 
Democrats --wore dropped from the new Ministry : Hr. Mmorum 
(Agriculture), Hr. KJuorbol (Housing and Greenland), Fru Lis Gores 
(Commerce), Hr. Ernst Christiansen (Minister without portfolio), 
Ilr. Christian Christiansen (Fisheries), Hr. Carl Petersen (Interior), 
and Hr. tftrom (Modal Welfare). 

The elections in the Faroe Islands on May 22 for two members 
to represent the islands in the Folketing resulted in the return 
of Hr. Thorstein Petersen (the leader of tho secessionist 
Folkeflokhen) and an Agrarian ( Vcnstre) candidate ; the former 
Social Democratic member was defeated, losing the seat he 
had held since 1948. 

Hr. Peterson, who represented the Faroes in the Folketing from 
1947-50, had withdrawn from political life after his defeat In the 
Looting (Diet) elections In the Faroe Islands in November 1954. He 
had been director of a bank which had gone bankrupt, the proceed- 
ings arising out of this oaso being still pending before tho Danish 
Supremo Court. 

The election of an Agrarian member in the Faroes increased 
the total strength of that parly to 40 and that of the 
Conservative-Agrarian opposition to 70, whilst there is also a 
left-wing opposition of six Communists. The German minority 
member (Schleswig Party), l he two members for Greenland 
still to be elected, and Hr, Thorstein Petersen are expcolcd to 
remain independent of the other parlies.— (Berlin gske Tidende, 
Copenhagen - PoHliken, Copenhagen) (Prev. rep. Elections, 
15556 B j Cabinet, 14918 B 5 Faroes, 13948 B.) 

B. AUSTRIA. — U.S. Loan for Steel Industry. 

It was announced in Washington on May 5 that the 
Export-Import Bank had approved a $20,000,000 loan to the 
Austrian Alpine MoniangeseMschafl for the purchase of rolling- 
mill equipment in the U.S. A., the credit being repayable 
between 1962 and 1970. The MontangeselUchaft is the largest 
Austrian steel producer, with plants in Styria and Ctirinthia. 

(New York Times) 
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A. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Report of Committee on 
Inland Transport. - Drastic Cuts recommended in Rail 
System. - Proposed Reorganization of Irish Railways. - 
C.I.E. Deficit of £ 1 , 600,000 in 1955 - 56 . 

The report was published on May 12 of the Committee on 
Inland Transport, appointed m July 1956 by the then Minister 
for Commerce and Industry (Mr. Norton), to examine the 
Irish Republic’s internal transport system and recommend 
measures “ to ensure the provision of the country’s transport 
requirements on a basis which will best serve the public 
interest.” The committee, whose chairman was Dr. L. P. 
Beddy (chairman of the Industrial Development Authority), 
recommended ( 1 ) that rail mileage should be cut by nearly 
60 per cent and the number of stations by 75 per cent ; (2) that 
virtually half the capital of Coras Iompair Eireann (the Irish 
Transport Board) should be written off ; (3) that the railways 
should be set a time-limit in which to show that economic 
working was possible and that their operation ought to be 
continued in the public interest. 

The report pointed out that the total net operating losses incurred 
by C.I.E. between 1946 and 1956 amounted to £11,300,000, and that 
smoe 1947 the organization had received £12,000,000 in direct State 
aid. It attributed this “ unsatisfactory position ” to (a) an excess of 
transport facilities to deal with the low volume of available traffic ; 

(6) heavy operating losses on the railways, partly owing to low 
utilization of rolling-stock and too many railwaymen ; (c) the 

“ customer resistance ” toward the railways, and the existence of 
alternative means of transport ; ( d ) over -capitalization. As regards 
(a) and (6) the report pointed out that tlio C.I.E. system had for many 
years been “ too large for the community’s requirements,” compara- 
tive figures of traffic density in 13 European countries showing that 
Eire came last both for passengers and goods. As to (c) it put the 
blame for the attitude of passengers and traders toward the railways 
on obsolete rolling-stock, too rigid classifications of charges, and tlio 
development of road motor transport. With regard to ( d ) it pointed 
ont that the O.I.XB.’s assets (valued at £20,860,000) already fell short 
of the issued capital by £2,543,000, and that it was estimated that 
fresh losses, with interest, would increase the deficiency to £6,330,000 
by 1960. 

Dealing with the current position regarding traffic and costs, the 
report stated that both passenger traffic and merchandise receipts 
on the railways (accounting for 50 por cent of all rail recoipts) 
had recently improved considerably, but livestock traffic had fallen. 
On the roads, both passenger receipts (slightly higher than rail 
passenger reoelpts) and freight traffic were increasing and showed 
profits, while bus services in Dublin and other cities were in general 
** very profitable.” In regard to costs, however, those of private 
firms wore only between 35 and 85 per cent of the C.I.E. ’s costs, 
56 per cent of which represented wages and salaries. In this con- 
nexion the report referred to the “ regrettable lack of co-operation 
botweon railway managements and the trade unions.” 

Comparing the relative positions of public and private transport 
in Eire, the report stated that in 1950 the seating capacity of private 
cars was 680,000, whereas that of road and rail vehicles combined 
was 126,000. About 2,302,000 persons did not possess care and 
depended on public transport unless they used motor -cycles, 
scooters, or bicycles. The number of private commercial vehicles 
had grown from 8,868 in 1944 to 41,597 in 1956, about 35,000 men 
being employed in connexion with them as compared with about 
23,000 employed on the C.I.E. and the Great Northern Railway. 

The Committee’s main recommendations were as follows : 

(1) The rail mileage operated by the C.I.E. should be reduced from 
1,918 to 850, and the number of railway stations should be reduced 
from 194 to 49. 

The following principal linos should be retained : (a) Dublin- 
Wexford-Rosslare Harbour ; ( b ) Dublin-Oarlow- Waterford ; (c) 
Dublin-Limerick Junction-Mallow-Cork, with connexions at Limerick 
Junction for Limerick and at Mallow for Tralee ; ( d ) Dublin- 
Mullingar-Athlone-Galway, with branches from Mullingar to Sligo 
and from Athlone to Westport and Ballina. The future of the line 
connecting Limerick with Sligo via Tuam and Claremorris should be 
specially considered. 

Only stations at larger towns should be kept open, e.g. between 
Dublin and Cork the only stations would be Kildare, Maryborough, 
Thurlos, Limerick Junction, and Mallow. All stations between 
Dublin and Wicklow should he closed, including stations on the 
Dublin suburban services, which had been losing money. 

(2) Areas at present served by railways or stations whose closure was 
recommended should be covered by short-distance bus services, and 
road and rail services should be closely co-ordinated. Where it would 
be uneconomic for the C.I.E. itself to provide connecting bus services, 
private operators should be encouraged to do so. In other suitable 
cases the C.I.E. should employ smaller buses with one-man crews. 

(3) The C.I.E. should continue for the present to provide road 
freight transport, but in future should preserve strict impartiality 
between rail and road services. It should, however, make use of 
licensed hauliers where this would be more economic than the 
purchase of new vehicles. 

[The report explained that because of the priority given by the 
C.I.E. in the past to its rail freight services, there had in recent years 
been ** no striking progress ” in its road freight department, probably 
leading to a more rapid growth of traders* own transport than would 


otherwise have been the case. The Committee had considered whether 
the C.I.E. should hand over road haulage to a new State -sponsored 
organization, or whether road freight transport should be wholly 
or partly decontrolled.] 

(4) The Transport Act should be amended to facilitate the closing 
of branch lines and the removal of unreasonable commercial restric- 
tions, in order that the C.I.E. might no longer have to meet 
uneconomic transport requirements. 

(5) The C I.E. should retain responsibility for the maintenance of 
the canal system, but should withdraw its barges, which were 
operating uneconomically. [One member of the Committee, Dr. Juan 
Greene, urged m an addendum to the report that the C.I.E. should 
be relieved of its responsibility for maintaining the canals]. 

(6) The C.I.E.’s issued capital of £23,403,543 (in Transport Stocks 
with interest guaranteed by the Minister of Finance) should be 
written down by £11,602,761. The interest on tins latter amount 
should no longer be a charge on the undertaking but should be borne 
directly by the Minister. 

(7) Compensation should be paid to staff displaced by the proposed 
reorganization, and the cost be borne by a special annual levy on all 
motor vehicles. In this connexion the Committee said • “ We 
regret the serious consequences of disemployment of staff . . . but 
see no acceptable alternative. Indeed if steps are not taken on the 
lines we recommend, we consider . . . that the collapse of the under- 
taking must bo regarded as imminent.” 

(8) A Transport Consultative Committee, composed of seven 
prominent persons drawn from outside the industry, should be set 
up to maintain a continuous review of transport conditions. 

The Committee explained that it had made no recommenda- 
tions respecting the reorganization of the Great Northern 
Railway because the future of this undertaking was determined 
by agreement between the Governments of the Irish Republic 
and of Northern Ireland. It stressed, however, that where 
there was lack of agreement between the two Governments, 
resort should be had to arbitration. 

C.I.E. Results for 1955-56. - Loss of £1,600,000. 

The report and accounts of Coras Iompair Eireann for the 
year ended March 31, 1956, published on Jan. 28, 1957, showed 
a loss of £1,625,542, after charging £1,888,000 for depreciation, 
compared with a loss of £866,535 in 1954-55. 

The loss on railways amounted to £1,223,222, but profits were 
earned by road passenger services (£680,364) and road haulage 
services (£82,625). The introduction of more powerful diesel-electric 
locomotives resulted in an inorease in passenger traffic on short- 
distance services, while merchandise traffic had also increased, but 
there was a substantial decrease m livestock traffic. The number of 
passengers earned by road services rose by 8,353,581 (6,137,402 in 
Dublin, 2,216,179 in the provinces), but road freight traffic decreased 
by 200,368 tons to 3,251,588 tons. 

The report said that although good progress had been made 
in changing over to diesel traction, rising costs had more 
than offset the resulting economies and fares and freight rates 
had had to be raised, resulting in the diversion of traffic from 
C.I.E. services to private road transport. It added : “ Because 
of the continued withdrawal of traffic from the Board’s services, 
it is now apparent that the economies which can he achieved 
by the change-over to diesel traction will not be sufficient to 
eliminate losses. If the undertaking is to pay its way, steps 
must be taken to divert to it all the traffic — particularly the 
heavy long-distance traffic — which these rail services can 
carry. The alternative is State subsidies on an ever-growing 
scale.” — (Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep. 14584 E 5 11193 A.) 

B . SWITZERLAND. — First Increase in Bank Rate since 
1936. - Anti-Inflationary Precautions by Government* 

The Swiss National Bank announced on May 15 that its 
official discount rate would be increased from IJ to 2 J per 
cent — the first increase in the Swiss Bank Rate since 1986. 

The Bank explained that the increase was necessary in order to 
maintain the purchasing power of the Swiss frano and to restore 
equilibrium in the Swiss economy, which was at present exposed to 
great tension. Although exports, building activity, retail trade 
turnover, bank credits, and employment were all at record levels, 
this development had been accompanied by price and wage increases 
and by a disproportionate increase in investment and mass consump- 
tion. Moreover, the note circulation had risen to a level never before 
reached in peacetime, and over 400,000,000 francs had been lost in 
gold and foreign exchange since the beginning of 1957 because of the 
exceptionally big rise in imports, whilst savings had dropped in the 
same period. 

The National Bank also pointed out that “ decisive efforts ” 
were necessary, both on the part of public authorities and 
private undertakings, to restrict investment, excessive demand, 
and capital requirements. On May 14 the Government had 
announced measures (a) to restrict the building plans of Federal, 
cantonal and municipal authorities, and (b) to bring about a 
reduction in the limits for Government export risk guarantees. 
(Neue Ziircher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 2356 C.) 
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May 25 — June 1, 1957. 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Edinburgh, Hornsey, and 
East Ham By-elections. 

Polling took place on May 29 at Edinburgh South and on 
May 80 at Hornsey and East Ham North, the first two seats 
being held by the Conservatives and the East llam seat by 
Labour. 


Edinburgh South. 

The by-election was caused by the resignation through 
ill-health of Sir William Darling (Conservative), who had 
represented the constituency since 1 945. Result : 


Clark Hutchison, A. M. (Conservative) . . . 14,421 

Forsyth, J. A. (Labour) . . . . , . . 9,781 

Home, W. Douglas (Liberal) 7,489 


No change. Conservative majority . . . . 4,040 


Figures at tlio general oleotion wero : Sir William Darling (C.) 
24,830, J.A. Forsyth (Lab.) 11,940 — Conservative majority, 12,887. 

The Conservative candidate received 45.0 per cont of the votes, 
the I jab our candidate 30.9 per cent and the Liberal candidate 23,5 
per cent, whereas at the general oleotion tho Conservative candidate 
reoeived 67.5 per cent and the Labour candidate 32.5 per cent in a 
straight light. The Conservative proportion of tho poll thus dropped 
by 21,9 per cent and the Labour proportion by 1,0 per cent, while 
the Liberals pollod ovor twice as many votes as in 1950, tho last 
oooasion on which they contested tho seat. Of the total electorate of 
48,071 (an increase of 4 45 since tho general election), 65.8 per cent 
went to the poll, against 77.2 por cont at the general election. 

Hornsey. 

The by-eleelion was caused by the death of Sir David 
Gammans (Conservative), the former Assistant Postmaster- 
General. Result : 

Gammans, Lady Muriel (Conservative) . . . . 24,101 

Mostyn, F. E. (Labour) , . . . . . . . 21,088 


No change. Conservative majority . . . . 8,181 

Figures at the general election wero : 8ir David Gammans (O.) 
33,294, F. M. Mostyn (Lab.) 20,568, G. J. Jones (Communist) 1,442 
Conservative majority, 12,726. 

Tho Conservative candidate received 53 5 por (sent of the votes 
and the Labour candidate 46.5 per cent, whereas at tho general 
election tho Conservative candidate received 60.2 per cont, tho 
Labour candidate 37. 2 por cent, and the Communist candidate 
2.6 per cent in a three-cornered contest. Tho Conservative propor- 
tion of the poll thus fell by 6.7 per cent and tho Labour proportion 
rose by 9.3 por cent. Of tho total electorate of 71,771 (a decrease of 
713 since tho general election), 62.9 por cent wont to the poll, against 
76.3 por cont at tho general election. 

Blr David Gammans (61), who died on Fob, 8, had represented 
Hornsey since 1941. Dorn in Hampshire and educated, at Portsmouth 
Grammar Bohool and London University, ho served throughout the 
First World War and subsequently entered the Colonial .Service, 
spending 14 years in Malaya, llo was known in tho House of Commons 
as an authority on Far Eastern affairs, particularly iu tho economic 
field, and was a member of parliamentary delegations to (Joy Ion, 
Sarawak and the West Indies. In 1951 lie booamo Assistant Post- 
master •General, in which capacity he piloted through the House 
tho Television Bill (1954) establishing commercial television. He 
was created a baronet In 1955. 

East Ham North. 


The by-election was caused by the death of Mr. Percy 
Baines (Labour and Co-operative) and resulted as follows : 


Prentice, R. E. (Labour) 

Bangay, J. II. (Conservative) 
*Marlell, Edward (People’s League) 
* Christopher, W, H. (LL.P.) 


12,540 

0,507 

2,780 

458 


No change. Labour majority 5,979 

♦Forfeited deposits. 

Figures at the general ©lection wore : P, Dairies (Lab. and Co-op.) 
17,061, A, Sllverstono (O.) 12,416— Labour majority, 5,545. 

The Labour candidate reoeived 56.3 per cent of tho votes, tho 
Conservative candidate 29.4 per cent, the candidate of the People's 
League 12.2 por oent, and tho Independent Labour Party candidate 
2.1 per cent. At the general election the Labour and Go-operative 
candidate received 59.1 per oent and tho Conservative candidate 40.9 
per oent in a straight fight. The Labour proportion of tho poll thus 
dropped by 2.8 per oent and the Conservative proportion by 1 L5 per 
cent. Of the total electorate of 38,920 (a decrease of 1,028 since tho 
general election) 57.3 por oent wont to the poll, against 74.9 percent 
at the general election. 

The by-election was tho first to bo contested by the People's 
League for the Defence of Freedom since the formation of that 
organization in 1956 (see footnote below). Tho I.L.P. candidate 
campaigned on the sole issue of abolishing nuoloar weapon tests and 
the renunciation by Britain of all nuclear weapons. 


Mr. Baines (53), who died on March 3, had represented Fast 
Ham North since 1945 and was a member of the National Committee 
of tho Oo-oporativo Party, llo worked at one time as a locomotive 
fireman and later was for many yearH an insurance official. During 
tho war he served in tho Royal Idnginoors. 

Mr. Clark Hutchison (48), an advocate, is a brother of 
Sir lan Clark Hutchison, Conservative M.P. for Edinburgh 
West. Lady Gammans, the widow of the late Member fbr 
Hornsey, became the 27th woman M.P. m the House of 
Commons. Mr. Prentice (88) is assistant to the legal secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Daily Herald) (Prev. rep. 15437 D.) 

The People's League. The People’s League for tho Defence of 
Freedom was founded in 1956 to combat what it dosorlbod ns “ trade 
union tyranny ’’ and “ arrogant bureaucracy." Its objectives wore 
set forth us follows iu a manifesto published on Sept. 29, 1956 : 

“ (1) To organize public support for a policy which will afford 
protection ami help for all citizens whose standard of life or freedom 
is threatened by tho growing abuse of power by trades unions, or by 
administrative tribunals against whoso decision there is no right 
of appeal to an independent judicial authority. 

(2) To uphold the liberty of the Press by sponsoring a, printing 
undertaking free from trade union dictatorship. 

(3) To sock by all constitutional means to reform the law as It 
affects trades unions in order that they cannot become a, State 
within a .State or put themselves above the law. 

(4) To curb the power of all kinds of monopolies, cartels and price 
rings whoso activities hold tho public to ransom. 

(5) To subjoot all expenditure of public money to rigorous and 
continuous scrutiny and to campaign for tho progresslvo reduction 
of rates and taxes and the elimination of bureaucratic waste. 

(6) To combine in protecting its members from any infringement 
of their traditional liberties from whatever source it may come." 

Tho chairman of tho People’s League is Mr. Kid ward Murtolt (its 
candidate at the Fast Ham by-election), formerly a prominent 
member of tho Liberal Party. Other leading members are Lord 
Moynihan and Mr. W. J. Brown, tho well-known Journalist and 
political commentator. Mr. Brown was formerly Independent M.P. 
for Rugby and general secretary of the Ol vll Service Clerical 
Association. 

Tho Pooplo’s League emphasiasod that it " believes In democracy 
and Is antt-communlst and anti-fascist." H also stressed that it was 
** not connected with any political party or other existing organiza- 
tion." (Times - Dully Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

B. LIBYA. — New Government. 

Mustapha Ben Halim, Prime Minister of Libya since 1954, 
tendered his resignation to King Idris on May 25 for reasons 
of ill-health and u internal and external obstacles ” to Ids 
Government’s policy. At the King’s request, n now Cabinet 
was formed on the following day by Abdul Majid Kobar, 
Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister in the previous Govern- 
ment. The Foreign Affairs portfolio was Liken over by Dr, 
VVnhbi Boury, hitherto Permanent Under-Secretary in lb© 
Foreign Ministry, and the Defence portfolio by Siddiq Muntasir, 
recently Ambassador in Cairo, Six Ministers of the former 
Cabinet remained in office. 

Abdul Majid Kobar, a member of a well-known Tripoll- 
tanian family, had been appointed Deputy Premier and Foreign 
Minister in a Cabinet reshuffle on March 17, He had been 
Speaker of the Lower House since the formation of the Kingdom 
of Libya.— -(Times - Lc Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 13528 B.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Partial Autonomy conferred on 
Norfolk Island. 

Legislation giving a degree of autonomy to Norfolk Island— 
about 1,000 miles north-east of Sydney -was introduced in 
the House of Representatives on May 21 by the Minister for 
Territories, Mr. Hasluek, and adopted on the same day. The 
measure (the Norfolk Island Bill) provides for the setting-up 
of a Council which will have powers to make by-laws, levy 
rates, and control expenditure, and which will replace the 
advisory council of the island’s Administrator, 

Norfolk Island, 15 square miles in area, has a population of 
just over 1,000, many of them the descendants of the Bounty 
mutineers who migrated in 1850 from Pitcairn Island. It is 
at present administered by the Department of External 
Affairs.— ( Australian News and Information Bureau) 

D. ALBANIA. — Minister seeks Asylum In Yugoslavia* 

It was announced in Belgrade on May 20 that M. Panajot 
Plyaku, a Minister in the Albanian Government and a member 
of the central committee of the Albanian Communist Party, 
had crossed the Yugoslav frontier on May 16-17 and asked for 
asylum. It was not stated whether asylum had been granted, 
nor were the reasons for M* Plyaku’s flight given. 

(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 
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JUNE 1—8, 1957 


A. FINLAND. — Resignation of Fagerholm Cabinet. - 
New Coalition Government formed by Dr. Sukselainen. - 
Split in Social Democratic Party. 


The coalition Government headed by M. Karl-August 
Fagerholm, the Social Democratic leader, resigned on May 22 
and was succeeded on May 27 by a new coalition headed by 
Dr. V. J. Sukselainen, leader of the Agrarian Party. The 
resignation of M. Fagerholm was brought about, firstly, by 
differences between the Social Democrats and the Agrarians 
(the two principal parties in the coalition) on economic policy ; 
and secondly, by a split in the Social Democratic Party 
resulting in the election of M. Vaino Tanner as party chairman 
in preference to M. Fagerholm. 

The Fagerholm Government had earlier tendered its resignation 
on Feb 28 after the Agrarian. Ministers had withdrawn from the 
Cabinet following a dispute with tho Social Democratic Ministers 
over butter and margarine prices. Whereas the Agrarians had 
urged a considerable reduction in the retail price of butter and an 
increase in the price of margarine, the Social Demoorats had agreed 
only to a slight reduction m butter prices, loaving the price of 
margarine unchanged. Tho dispute had arisen over a “ butter 
boycott ” by Finnish housewives which had led to the accumulation 
of surplus stocks which had to be exported with the aid of a State 
subsidy ; to overcome this boycott the Agrarians had urged a 
reduction in butter prices and an increase in margarine prices so as 
to persuade housewives to buy the former rather than the latter. 
The Agrarian Ministers, however, were subsequently persuaded to 
withdraw their resignation by President Kekkonen, himself a former 
leader of the Agrarian Party. 


Tho next Cabinet crisis arose after the election of M. Tanner as 
chairman of tho Social Democratic Party (see below) instead of 
M. Fagorholm, who again tendered his resignation to President 
Kekkonen on April 25, though remaining provisionally in office 
pending disoussions between tho two wings of the Social Democratic 
Party. M. Fagerholm withdrew his resignation on May 16, but a 
week later (May 22) finally resigned as a result of disagreement 
between Agrarian and Social Democratic Ministers on a projected 
economic stabilization programme. 


A long-standing dispute within the Social Democratic Party 
between its left wing, headed by M. Emil Skog (the Defence 
Minister), and its right wing, led by M. Leskinen (the party 
secretary), culminated on April 25 in the election of M. Tanner 
— the nominee of the “ Leskinen group ” — as party chairman 
in preference to M. Fagerholm, who belongs to the party's 
left wing. M. Tanner was elected by a majority of only one 
vote over M. Fagerholm — 95 to 94. After M. Tanner’s election 
all the members of the “ Skog group ” left the meeting, with 
the result that subsequent elections to the party’s executive 
led to all the other seats being filled by members of the 
“ Leskinen group.” As M. Fagerholm felt that he and his 
Social Democratic colleagues in the Cabinet no longer enjoyed 
the party’s support, he tendered his resignation to President 
Kekkonen on the same day (April 25) as stated above. All the 
Social Democratic Ministers in the Cabinet belonged to the 
“ Skog group,” like M. Fagerholm. 

M. Tanner (76), a founder-member of the Finnish Social Democratic 
Party, played an important part in the Moscow negotiations which 
preceded the Soviet-Finnish “ winter war ’'of 1939-40. He strongly 
resisted the Soviot territorial claims made on Finland at the time, 
and in 1941 supported the Finnish Government's action in declaring 
war on the U.S.S.R. at the side of Germany. A member of the 
Government from 1941-44, ho was brought to trial by a Finnish 
court in 1946, under the provisions of the Finnish Peace Treaty 
(see 9341 A), for helping to bring Finland into tho Second World 
War as an ally of Germany. He was sentenced to 5£ years’ imprison- 
ment but was pardoned in 1949 by the late President Paasikivi. 
Since then M. Tanner had played no important part in political life, 
though remaining an influential member of the Social Democratic 
Party and leader of the Finnish co-operative movement. 

The new Cabinet formed by Dr. Sukselainen on May 27 
was recruited from the Agrarian Party, the Finnish People’s 
Party (Liberals), and the Swedish People’s Party, with one 
non-party expert. Its membership was as follows : 


Dr. Veino Johannes Sukselainen 
(Agrarian) . . - • 

M. Johannes Virolainen (Agrarian) 
M. Arvo Helminen (non-party) . . 
M. Harras Kytta 

(Finnish People’s Party) 

M. Atte Pakkanen (Agrarian) 

M. Nils Meinander 

(Swedish People’s Party) 

M. William Sariola (Agrarian) .. 

M. Kerttu Saalasti (Agrarian) 

M. Martti Miettunen (Agrarian) • . 


Prime Minister. 
Foreign Affairs. 
Justice. 

Interior. 

Defence. 

Finance. 

Deputy Minister of 
Finance. 
Education. 
Agriculture. 


M. Bertel Lindh 

(Swedish People’s Party) 

M. Kustaa Eskola (Agrarian) 
M. Torsten Nordstrom 
(Swedish People’s Party) 

M. Esa Kaitila 

(Finnish People’s Party) 
Mme. Irma Karvikka 
(Finnish People’s Party) 


. . Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture. 

. . Communications. 

. . Deputy Minister of Com- 
munications. 

\\ " Commerce. 

. . Welfare and Social 
Affairs. 


Only three Ministers of the Fagerholm Cabinet retained 
office in the new Government — M. Virolamen (formerly 
Minister of Education), who became Foreign Minister in 
succession to M. Half Torngren, of the Swedish People’s Party ; 
M. Miettunen, who retained the portfolio of Agriculture ; and 
M. Helminen, the non-party expert, whro remained Minister of 
Justice. As the Social Democrats are no longer represented, 
Dr. Sukselainen’s Government cannot command a majority 
in the Diet and is dependent on the support of other parties. 
(Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen - Svenska Dagbladet, 
Stockholm - Neue Zdrcher Zeitung - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Fagerholm Cabinet, 14860 C 5 14742 B.) 


B. AUSTRALIA. — Opening of Television Services. 

The first regular television service in Australia, transmitted 
by a commercial station in Sydney, came into operation on 
Sept. 16, 1956. It was followed between November 1956 and 
January 1957 by the inauguration of five other services, two 
in Sydney and three in Melbourne. Of the six stations, two (one 
in Sydney and another in Melbourne) were national stations 
sponsored by the Federal Government and operated by the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, while the remaining 
four (two in Sydney and two in Melbourne) were commercia] 
stations. While television services were initially installed iE 
the areas of greatest population density, it is planned that 
all State capitals should eventually have their own stations. 

The two commercial stations in Sydney are controlled respectively 
by Amalgamated Television Services Pty. Ltd. (in which the Daih 
Mirror and Sunday Pictorial Group in London hold an interest] 
and Television Corporations Ltd. (a part interest in which i3 held by 
Associated Newspapers Ltd. in London, i.e. the Daily Mail Group). 

Tho two commercial stations in Melbourne are controlled reBpec 
tively by Herald-Sun T.V. Pty. Ltd. (representing Victorian and 
United Kingdom newspaper publishers) and General Television 
Corporation Pty. Ltd. (representing other Victorian newspapers and 
theatre, film, and broadcasting interests). 

The legal basis for the establishment and conduct o 
Australian television services was provided by the Broadcasting 
and Television Act, 1956, which, apart from consolidating 
existing broadcasting legislation, largely gave effect to th< 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Televisior 
appointed in February, 1953 [see 13582 B]. The measure 
which had been introduced in the House of Representative! 
on April 19, 1956, received its second reading on May 9, wai 
finally approved by the Senate on May 31, and received th< 
Royal Assent on June 20, 1956. The main provisions of th< 
Act were as follows : 

(1) The two national services would be controlled by the Australiai 
Broadcasting Commission (as in the case of sound broadcasting). 

(2) Control of commercial television would he as diversified ai 
possible. Accordingly, no person would be allowed to own or oontro 
more than one station in any State capital and two in the whole 
country. As regards investment by overseas interests in commercia 
television, at least 80 per cent of the issued capital of a company 
licensed to transmit a television service would have to be owned by 
Australians, whilst no single overseas shareholder would be allowed 
to hold more than 15 per cent. 

(3) The programmes provided by commercial licensees would 
have to comply with standards determined by the Australian Broad 
casting Control Board. 

(4) Existing safeguards against the broadcasting of objectionable 
matter would be extended to television. 

(5) Commercial stations would be expeotod to provide facilities fo] 
religious broadcasts free of charge for a reasonable period each week 
The broadcasting time would be distributed among the differen 
denominations in proportion to their numerical strength. 

(6) Commercial stations would be under no obligation to broadoas 
political matter, but if they decided to do so they would have t< 
provide facilities for all partios. 

(7) In areas where there were no national stations, the commercia 
stations would be obliged to televise specified programmes mad 
available by the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 

By mid-April 1957 (the latest date for which figures wen 
available) 23,650 television licences had been issued ii 
Victoria and 13,440 in New South Wales.— (Australian Newi 
and Information Bureau) (Prev. rep. 13582 B ; 12773 B.] 
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A. CEYLON - INDIA. — Mr. Nehru’s Visit to Ceylon. - 
Indo- Ceylonese Appeal for Ending of Nuclear Tests. 

Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, visited Ceylon from 
May 17-20 at the invitation of the Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
Mr. Bandaranaike, to participate in the celebrations of the 
2,500th anniversary of the birth of the Buddha (Buddha 
Jay anti). During his stay he visited the ancient and sacred 
city of Anuradhapura, on which the celebrations were centred ; 
attended a civic reception given in his honour by the munici- 
pality of Colombo ; laid the foundation-stone for an Inter- 
national Buddhist Centre at Wellawatte ; addressed students 
at Colombo University ; and attended a luncheon given by 
members of both Houses of the Ceylon Parliament, as well as 
a State banquet given by the Governor-General of Ceylon. 

Mr. Nehru and Mr. Bandaranaike also had talks on the 
political situation, the following joint statement being issued 
on May 20 : 

“ The Prime Ministers availed themselves of the opportunity of 
their meeting to exchange views on international issues and on 
Indo -Ceylonese relations. They feel satisfied that their talks have 
resulted in a further appreciation of each other’s views on the 
problems of their countries and have helped them in their appraisal 
of international issues generally, and as they concern their two 
countries. Their talks have once again borne ovidenoo of the great 
moasuro of agreement in their approach to problems of peace and 
world co-operation and their relations within the Commonwealth. 
They have served furthor to clarify and strengthen their under- 
standing of those problems and the determination of their two 
countries to continue to adhere to tho principles on which their 
approach is based. 

“ They reaffirm their faith in the Five Principles of international 
relations known as Panch Sila, which were embodied in and extended 
by the principles adoptod by the Bandung Conference. Ib is their 
conviction that the spirit of thoso principles, if acted upon, affords an 
opportunity for tho establishment of co-operation, understanding 
and friendship amongst countries many of which have ideological and 
other differences. This approach will also lesson tensions and help to 
avoid the grave conflicts which threaten tho world today. 

“ Tho Prime Ministers congratulated the people of Ghana on the 
attainment of independence and look forward to tho people of 
Malaya also achieving independence. They appreciate the action of 
the United Kingdom in acceding to the wishes of tho peoples of theso 
countries. They trust that tho area of freedom will bo enlarged and 
that the nations still undor colonial domination will soon achieve 
their freedom. They disapprove strongly of every kind of aggression 
or attempt to roimpose colonialism or imperialism in any form. 

“ The Prime Ministers express their relief and satisfaction at the 
opening of tho Suez Canal for normal functioning. They view, 
however, with deep concom tho developments in some parts of West 
Asia. Tho problems of this region can only bo solvod by the peoples 
of the countries within that region being left free to work out thoir 
own destiny in accordance with their own wishes. Any imposition 
of outside authority can only lead to continuing tonsion and intensi- 
fication of these problems. 

“ The Prime Ministers recognize the importance of the Unitod 
Nations as an instrument for securing world peace and trust that tho 
basio aims laid down in tho U.N. Charter for securing political froe- 
aom, social equality, and racial harmony should be guiding principles 
of that groat organization as well as of tho member-nations. In order 
to function effectively the U.N. must become fully representative of 
tho world community. Tho failure of the U.N. to recognize the 
People’s Kepublio of China is not only opposed to basic principles of 
tho Charter but also impairs the utility of tho United Nations. 

“ The Prime Ministers gave particular consideration to the present 
state of the development of nuclear and thermo -nuclear power for 
forging weapons of mass destruction, and to the ominous catastrophe 
that threatens humanity If their development and production 
continues and thoir uso is not prohibited. Whtlo in the event of 
thoir uso in war humanity would in all probability face well-nigh 
total extinction, tho Prime Ministers wore immediately oonoernod 
about tho present and immediate consequences of harmful and 
unpredictable effects of radiation on mankind caused by continuing 
explosions of nuclear and thermo -nuclear weapons for tost purposes 
carried out by the U.S.S.R. tho U.S.A. and the Unitod Kingdom. 

“ The Prime Ministers regret that despite tho declared intentions 
of all nations not to embark upon war, and mounting opinion and 
anxiety In the world in regard to the grave and harrowing menace 
of these tests to the present and future of mankind, the great Powers 
concerned have not yet decided to refrain from their hazardous 
ventures in this field, which have already proved injurious to popula- 
tions in lands near to the location of such tests, dangerously polluted 
the world’s air and water, and threatened the present and future 
generations with both known and unknown risks and oonsoquonces. 
The Prime Ministers therefore make an earnest and urgent appeal 
for the immediate suspension of these nuclear and thermo -nuclear 
test explosions, pending their abandonment. Such suspension would 
not only limit the dangers that have already arisen and help in 
easing international tension, but would also lead to an effective 
consideration of the problem of disarmament. 

“ There are certain outstanding problems between India and 
Ceylon that still await a satisfactory solution. The Prime Ministers 
feel confident, particularly in view of the cordial relations that exist 


between the two countries, and their co-operation in so many spheres, 
that these problems can and should bo solved satisfactorily to 
both countries. The Prime Ministers are conscious of the groat 
interest aroused in both thoir countries by their present meeting, 
which is a token of their existing friendship and of the earnest* and 
widespread desire to promote and strengthen tho ties that bind them. 
To this ond the Prime Ministers reaffirm their desire to devote 
their energies.” 

Mr. Nehru arrived back in New Delhi on May 20.- -(Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London - Ceylon Government 
Information Department, Colombo - "The Statesman, Calcutta) 

B. HONDURAS - NICARAGUA. — Frontier Clashes. 

- Hondurans recapture Border Town. - Peace Mission by 
Organization of American States. 

The Council of the Organization of American States (O.A.S.) 
met in Washington on May 1-2 following an outbreak of 
hostilities between Honduras and Nicaragua resulting from a 
50-ycar-okl border dispute between the two countries. 

Tho dispute concerns the question, of sovereignty over a largo area 
of jungle country extending inland from the “ Mosquito (least M of 
tho Caribbean, covering over 4,500,000 acres or about one-third of 
tho total area of the Republic of Honduras. Tho deputed area, 
roughly triangular in shape, has its base along a 150-mile stretch of 
tho Caribbean coastline and its apex about half-way along tho 
Honduran -Nicaraguan frontier, the southern boundary of tho 
“triangle” being formed by the (loco Kivei*. In 1000 the two 
countries had agreed to submit their dispute over this area to the 
arbitration of King Alfonso XIII of Hpnln, who ruled in favour of 
Honduras and awarded all territory north of the (loco Hiver to that 
country. Nicaragua, however, refused to aooopt tho award and 
continued to claim sovereignty over the disputed area. 

In February last the Honduran Government, hawing itself on the 
1000 arbitral award, constituted the area Into a new province under 
the name of Gracias a Dios. This action was strongly resented in 
Nicaragua, and on April 18 some 50 Nicaraguan troops crossed the 
Coco Elver and occupied the small township of Morooon, on the 
north (Honduran) bank of the river. On May l Morooon was attacked 
and recaptured by a Honduran battalion with air support, 05 
Nicaraguan troops being killed In bombing and strafing attacks by 
Honduran aircraft. Rubsoquont claims by President Homoza of 
Nicaragua that Morooon had been recaptured by Nicaraguan forces 
were officially denied in Tegucigalpa., the Honduran capital. 

Both Honduras and Nicaragua brought the dispute to the 
Council of the O.A.S., each side accusing the other of aggression 
and frontier violations. After debate, tire Council unanimously 
adopted a resolution for a five-man investigating commission 
to visit the disputed area and make recommendations, mean- 
while calling upon Honduras and Nicaragua to refrain from 
further hostilities and to co-operate with the commission. 
Both sides gave the necessary undertakings, and the five-man 
peace mission (consisting of U.S., Argentine, Bolivian, Mexican 
and Panamanian representatives) visited Managua and Teguci- 
galpa during the following week. Though no official statement 
was issued, it was reported in Washington that Honduras and 
Nicaragua had agreed in principle to withdraw their troops 
from the disputed area and to establish a “buffer zone ” 
patrolled by neutral observers. (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Nicaraguan-Costa Rican Dispute, 14*42 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. - Gold and Dollar Reserves, 

- #25,000,000 Increase in May. 

The Treasury announced on June 4 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during May by $25,000,000, 
after taking into account (a) the receipt of $84,000,000 from 
the E.P.U. in respect of the U.K.’s surplus for April ; (b) the 
receipt of $1,000,000 in U.S. defence aid ; and (c) the payment 
of $8,000,000 to creditor countries in the E.P.U, under bilateral 
agreements. As a result, the reserves stood at $2,845,000,000 
on May 81— - the highest level since July 81, 1950. 

It was stated in the Press that, in spite of relatively large dollar 
oil payments, no drawings had been made during tho month either 
on tho Export-Import Hank credit or from the International Monetary 
Fund. It was also pointed out that the slowing-down in the Increase 
of the sterling area’s reserves was partly duo to continued drawings 
by India In order to pay for her Imports of capital goods bought from 
either tho dollar area or the Ifl.P.U. area. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. May settlement showed 
that Britain had a deficit of £7,000,000 (compared with a 
surplus of £10,000,000 in April), three-quarters of which would 
be settled in gold or dollars and the remaining quarter by an 
increase in the United Kingdom’s debt to the Union, 
(Treasury Press Office - Financial Times) (15522 A.) 

Corrigendum. The first lino in the third paragraph of 16522 A, 
dealing with tho provisional E.P.U. figures, should refer to the E.P.U. 
April settlement, and not to the March settlement as erroneously 
stated. (Ed. K.O.A.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — M. Khrushchev’s Proposals 
for Decentralization of Industry. - Approval by Supreme 
Soviet. - Abolition of 25 Industrial Ministries. - Creation 
of Regional Economic Councils. - M. Pervukhin appointed 
Minister for Medium Machine-building. - M. Kuzmin 
becomes Chairman of State Planning Commission. - 
Economic Plan and State Budget for 1957. - Ending of 
State Loans. - Loan Redemptions postponed for 20 Years. 

Proposals for tlie complete reorganization of Soviet industry 
were put forward by M. Khrushchev m a 20, 000-word docu- 
ment which was published by the Tass Agency on March 29. 
In his “ theses ” (as the document was officially described) 
M. Khrushchev proposed that the Central Ministries for 
particular branches of industry, and the similar Ministries 
in the Union Republics, should be abolished and replaced by 
“ Economic Councils,” each of which would be responsible for 
a particular region and be under the direct control of the State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). The need for greater 
decentralization of industry had been stressed in M. Khrush- 
chev’s report to the Communist Party congress in February 
1950 (see page 14747, second column), and was subsequently 
discussed at meetings of the party’s central committee in 
December 1956 (see 15299 A) and February 1957, as a result 
of which the “ theses ” were published. A summary of 
M. Khrushchev’s proposals is given below. 

” Tho Soviet Union now has over 200,000 State industrial estab- 
lishments and more than 100,000 construction sites scattered through- 
out the vast expanses of the country,” M. Khrushchov stated. “ In 
theso circumstances it is diflioult to give concroto and offlciont 
guidance from a single Ministry or Department ... A major short- 
coming in guiding industry and construction, today is tho existence 
oe departmental barriers which frequently hampor tho solution of 
important questions , . . The narrow departmental approach of some 
economic executives causes considerable damage to the Stato and 
delays for a long time tho solution of urgent economic problems. 
Funds earmarked for the construction of industrial establishments 
and housing arc scattered, tho building time is prolonged, tho cost of 
construction rises considerably, building machinery and transport 
facilities are used inefficiently, and the cost of maintaining adminis- 
trative and economic personnel increases . . . 

“ Under the present systom of management in industry and 
construction, each Ministry often seeks to manufacture for itself 
everything it needs ... In tho engineering industry, for instance, 
owing to tho poor development of specialization and co-operation 
of enterprises, the production of cast-metal forgings and stampings 
is dispersed between 0 largo number of small enterprises under various 
Ministries and Departments . . . The co-operation in production is 
mostly Intor-dopartmontal in nature, and vory little headway is 
maclo in the sphere of co-oporation between enterprises of different 
industries.” As an example, M. Khrushchov pointed out that a 
foundry in Kiev owned by tho Ministry of Constructional and Road- 
making Machine-Building supplied eastings to the Ministry’s 
engineering factories in Leningrad, tho Urals, Central Asia, Siberia, 
and elsewhere, and that the cost of transporting castings from Kiev 
to Siberia amounted to over 20 per cent of tlio original production 
cost. ” Given a more businesslike approach,” ho commonted, ** tho 
requirements of plants manufacturing constructional and road- 
building machinery could bo satisfied by cast-metal manufactured 
on the spot by tho enterprises of other Ministries, and uneconomical 
transportation of goods would thus be avoided.” 

M. Khrushchev went on to suggest that it was necessary to 
” transfer tho ccntro of gravity of the operative guidance of industry 
and construction to localities nearer to the enterprises and construc- 
tion sites,” and to “ change over from the former organizational 
forms of management through specialized Ministries and Depart- 
ments to now forms of management on the territorial principle,” 
such as ” Economic Councils.” If this proposal were adopted, 
there would bo “no further need to have Union and Republican 
Ministers directing industry and construction.” The Economic 
Councils would for the most part be organized in accordance with 
tho existing administrative divisions, and in questions of planning 
would bo subordinated both to the Government of the Union 
Republic concerned and to the Central Government. Their functions 
would include 44 the elaboration and Implementation of long-range 
and current production plans, elaboration of plans for the specializa- 
tion of enterprises, and plans for co-operation of production and 
reciprocal deliveries of raw materials and semi-ftnishod produots 
both within the ooonomic administrative area and to other regions 
and Republics.” Such Councils, M. Khrushchev suggested, would 
“ mako it possible to settle on the spot highly important economic 
questions, many of whioh were formerly settled only at the centre 
by Ministries and Departments.” 

Turning to the role of the State Planning Commission, M. Khrush- 
chev proposed that it should “ introduce corrections into the plans 
of the Economic Councils ” and should he responsible for “ the 
planning of inter-area deliveries of raw materials, supplies, fuel, 
electric power, equipment, and consumer goods.” A committee 
Including the chairman of the State Planning Commission, his 
deputies, the heads of the main divisions, and leading experts would 
consider major problems of development of the national economy, 
and questions requiring Government decisions would be submitted 
by this oowmlttee to the Council of Ministers. 


M. Khrushchev admitted that there was a danger that the Economic 
Councils might develop “ tendencies to autarky and a desire 
to build up a self -sufficient economy within the area ” ,* for example, 
attempts might be made to develop locally the production of raw 
materials which could be produced more profitably m other areas. 
To avoid this danger, tho Stato Planning Commission must 
” thoroughly studv the economic expediency of the capital invest- 
ments contemplated by the areas, and mp m the bud every attempt 
to use funds for the building up of a self-sufficient economy in some 
areas to tho detriment of tho interests of the State as a whole.” 

Tho statement also demanded a radical reorgamzation of the 
methods of work of tho Central Ministry of State Control [which is 
headed by M. Molotov] and the similar Ministries m the Union 
Republics, declaring that they tried “ to use their staff m order to 
collect voluminous data on diverse questions, concentrating them 
in the apparatus of the Ministry instead of seeking to remove on 
tho spot, with the help of tho public at large, the shortcomings 
brought to light.” In conclusion, M. Khrushchev called for the 
inclusion in tho Central Council of Ministers of the chairmen of the 
Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics, in view of the 
increasingly important part to bo played by those bodies m the 
development of the national economy, and of the chairman of the 
engineering-technical committee, the head of the Central Statistical 
Board, and the vice-chairmen and heads of tho more important 
departments of the State Planning Commission. 

M. Khrushchev’s proposals were subsequently discussed at 
over 500,000 public meetings throughout the U.S.S.R. and 
were widely debated in the Soviet press. Strong criticisms of 
the scheme were expressed in Pravda and other papers — 
notably by a number of factory managers, who contended 
that a unified supply system should be retained to ensure the 
supply to factories of highly specialized products made in 
other parts of the country. Demands were also made for the 
retention of certain of the Central Ministries, such as the 
Ministry of Power Stations [which is headed by M. Malenkov], 
and of certain industrial ministries in the Republics. Although 
M. Khrushchev’s “ theses ” were put forward on behalf of the 
Presidium of the Communist Party’s central committee and 
the Council of Ministers, it was noted that none of the other 
leading members of the Presidium or the Government had 
publiely expressed support for the plan. 

When the Supreme Soviet met in Moscow on May 7 to 
consider the scheme, M. Khrushchev submitted a report 
which in some respects represesented a major revision of his 
original proposals. In response, apparently, to the criticisms 
raised, it provided in particular for the retention of eight of 
the 30 Central Ministries concerned with industrial production, 
notably those dealing with defence industries, and of a number 
of Ministries in the Republics dealing with the iron and steel, 
coal, and oil industries. 

M. Khrushchev said in this report that the proposed reorganiza- 
tion, which had been rondorod hidisponsablo by “ tho rapid growth 
of industry and the unprecedented scale of construction,” would 
” bring management closer to the point o£ production and mako it 
possible to combat bureaucracy more effectively.” Observing that 
“ there are too many Russians supervising othor Russians at work,” 
he said that there wore some 850,000 ” bureaucrats ” and adminis- 
trators and that ” wo have so many supervisors chocking on the 
production of neckties that tho quality of our neckties is still vory 
inferior.” 

” Out of the Ministries in charge of industry and construction,” 
ho continued, “ it is suggested that tho All-Union Ministries of the 
Aircraft Industry, Shipbuilding, the Radio Industry, tho Chemical 
Industry, Medium Machine-Building, and Transport Machinery be 
retained. It is suggested that tho Ministry of tho Defence Industry 
be morgod with tho Ministry of General Machine-Building, and the 
Ministry of Power Stations with the Ministry for Construction of 
Power Stations. But those Ministries must be radically reorganized. 
They must be relieved of tho direct management of tho corres- 
ponding establishments, while retaining the function of planning 
and general technical control. 

“ There is no need to have All-Union Ministries in such branches 
as the coal and oil industries and the iron and steel and non-forrous 
metals industries, whose enterprises are chiefly situated In the 
Russian Federal Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) and the Ukrainian, Kazakh, 
and Azerbaijan Republics. It is desirable to sot up Republican 
Ministries — m the R.S.F.S.R. for the iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals, and coal industries ; in the Ukranian Republio for the iron 
and steel and coal industries ; and in the R.S F.S.R. and the 
Azerbaijan Republio for tho oil industry. It scorns desirable to 
bring the Republican Ministries closer to tho point of production. 
Thus, it would be convenient for tho Ministry of the Coal Industry 
of the R.S.F.S.R. to be in Kemerovo ; the Ministry of the Oil 
Industry of the R.S.F.S.R. in Ufa or Kazan ; and the Ministry of 
the Iron and Steel Industry of the R S. F.S.R. in a town in the Urals. 

“ The industrial enterprises and construction projects of the 
remaining Ministries and those of the Ministries that are to be 
abolished will be placed under the auspices of Economic Councils, 
which will exercise direct control over these enterprises through 
appropriate territorial administrations.” 

After proposing that the task of reorganization should he com- 
pleted during May and June, M. Khrushohev suggested (a) that 92 
Economic Councils should ho sot up, each in charge of one region or 
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several regions — viz., 68 in the R S.F.S.R., 11 in the Ukrainian 
Republic, and one m each of tlio other Union Republics ; (b) that 
the existing division of industry into Union, Union-Republican, 
Republican, and local should bo replaced by a division into Union- 
Republican industry, which would bo controlled by the Economic 
Councils, and local industry, which would bo directly subordinate to 
the local Soviets. 

Under the new conditions, he explained, economic plans would be 
drafted m the Union Republics and economic administrative districts 
and would bo checked by the State Planning Commission, which, 
in addition to annual and five -year plans, would bo called upon to 
draft plans for longer periods for the country as a whole and for 
individual branches of industry. In proparing economic plans the 
fullest use should be made of looal experience, and they should there- 
fore first be drafted by individual enterprises and collated by the 
Economic Councils bofore boing finally approved by the State 
Planning Commission. 

During the ensuing debate a number of speakers, including 
M. Zasyadko (Minister for the Coal Industry in the Ukrainian 
Republic), opposed the retention of industrial ministries in 
both the Central Government and certain of the Union 
Republics, whilst others demanded the abolition of the Minis- 
tries of State Control in the Republics. As in the previous 
public discussions on the proposals, no members of the Com- 
munist Party Presidium except M. Khrushchev took part in 
the debate. A commission of 50, including M. Khrushchev, 
Marshal Bulganin, and the other members of the Presidium, 
was elected on May 9 to draft a law enabling the scheme to be 
put into operation. 

Replying to the debate on May 10, M. Khrushchev announced 
that the commission considered the objections which had been 
raised to the retention of certain Central Ministries, and especi- 
ally those concerned with defence industries, to be “ inoppor- 
tune.” He also rejected the proposal for the abolition of the 
Republican Ministries of State Control. He added, however, 
that in view of the wide difference of opinion on the retention 
of industrial ministries m the Union Republics, the com- 
mission had omitted all reference to this question from the 
draft law in order that the Supreme Soviets of the Republics 
might make their own decisions on it. 

Two laws — one on ** the management of industry and 
construction,” and the other providing for the necessary 
changes in the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. arising out of the 
economic reforms — were unanimously approved by both 
Houses of the Supreme Soviet on May id. 

Out of the 52 Central (All-Union) Ministries, 25 were abolished 
under the legislation, four were merged into two, and 28 were 
retained without changes. The Central Ministries retained 
were divided into two categories : (I) “ All-Union ” Ministries 
directing specified activities throughout the U.S.S.R., and 
(2) “ Union-Republic ” Ministries which will act as agents for 
the various Republics in carrying out tasks entrusted to them 
by the Republics concerned. 

AU-Unlon Ministries. The following wore retained as ** All-Union ” 
Ministries . Aircraft Industry, Foreign Trade, Merchant Marine, 
Defence Industry, Railways, the Radio Engineering Industry, tho 
Medium Machine-building Industry [which is believed to be con- 
cerned with atomic energy]. Shipbuilding, Transport Construction, 
Chemical Industry, and Power Stations. 

Union-Republic Ministries. The following were retained as ** Union- 
Republic ” Ministries : Internal Affairs, Higher Education, Geology 
and Conservation of Mineral Resources, Stato Control, Health, 
Foreign Affairs, Culture, Defence, Communications, Agriculture, 
State Farms, Trade, Finance, and Grain Products. 

The former Ministry of Power Station Construction was merged 
with the Ministry of Power Stations, and tho Ministry of General 
Machine-building Industry was absorbed by tho Ministry of Defence 
Industry. 

Ministries abolished. The following Ministries wore abolished : 
Automobile Industry, Machine-building Industry, Instrument- 
making and Means of Automation, Machine-tool Industry, Building 
and Road-making Machinery Industry, Oil Industry Construction, 
Tractor and Agricultural Machine-building Industry, Transport 
Machine-building Industry, Heavy Machine -building Industry, 
and Electrical Engineering Industry. 

Also abolished were the Ministries of Paper and Wood Processing 
Industry, Town and Village Construction, Light Industry, Timber 
Industry, Oil Industry, Meat and Dairy Products Industry, Food- 
stuffs Industry, Building Materials Industry, Fish Industry, Con- 
struction of Metallurgical and Chemical Works, Coal Industry 
Construction, Coal Industry* Non-ferrous Metal Industry* and Iron 
and Steel Industry. 

The only major Soviet leader affected by the changes was M. 
Kaganovich, a First Deputy Premier and head of the Ministry of 
the Building Materials Industry, which was among thoso abolished. 

The constitutional changes involved an extension of the 
membership of the Soviet Government by adding as members 
of the Council of Ministers the chairmen of the State Com- 
mittees of Planning, Labour and Wages, Construction, and 


Security ; the chairman of the State Scientific and Technical 
Committee ; the chairman of the Administrative Board of the 
State Bank ; the chief of the Central Statistical Board ; and, 
by virtue of their offices, the chairmen of the Councils of 
Ministers of the Union Republics. 

The Article of the constitutional amendment law dealing 
with the Economic Councils defined their activities as follows : 

“ Tlio Economic Councils of the economic administrative areas 
direct the branches of economic activity entrusted to them and are 
directly subordinate to tho Council of Ministers of tho Union 
Republic. Tho Economic Councils, within the limits of thoir juris- 
diction, issue orders and instructions on tho basis and in pursuance 
of the laws of the U.S.S.R. and of tho Union Republic, and of the 
decisions and orders of tho Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Council of Ministers of tho Union Republic.” 

Ministerial Appointments. 

Immediately prior to the meeting of the Supreme Soviet, 
three important ministerial appointments had been announced 
on May 8-4 : (a) M. Mikhail Pervukhin as Minister of Medium 
Machine-building ; (b) M. Josef Kuzmin as a First Deputy 
Premier and chairman of the State Planning Commission 
(Gosplan) ; (c) M. Nikolai Baibakov, the former chairman of 
Gosplan, as First Deputy Premier of the R.S.F.S.R. and 
chairman of its State Planning Commission. 

In December hist M. Pervukhin had boon appointed chairman of 
the State Economic Commission, whose powers had boon increased 
at tho same time ; tho " Khrushchev plan,” however, apparently 
envisaged tho abolition of this body and tho transfer of its responsi- 
bilities to tho State Planning Commission. The Ministry of Medium 
Machine-building is believed to bo responsible inter alia for atomic 
development. 

M. Kuzmin (47), a former factory-worker who trained as an 
engineer, had headed tho machine-building department of the 
Communist Party's Central Committee for several years, although 
not himself a member of the central committee. He had been 
appointed deputy chairman of Gosplan only a few months before his 
now appointment. In view of tho increased Importance of the State 
Planning Commission under M. Khrushchov's plan, much speculation 
was aroused in tho Western Press by the promotion of M. Kuzmin, 
a little -known figure who had never played a prominent part in 
public life, and who was not among tho 1,400 delegates to tho 1950 
Communist Party congress. 

In accordance with the reorganization law, the rank of 
Minister in the Soviet Government was conferred upon the 
following members of the State Planning Commission on 
May 25 : 

M. Kosygin (First Vice-Chairman), MM. Klmmichov, Zotov, and 
Stroldn (Vice-Chairmen), and MM. Zasyadko, Novosyolov, and 
Khlamov (departmental heads). MM. Kosygin (a former Deputy 
Premier) and Khrunlohov had previously boon First Vice-Chairman 
and Vico -Chairman respectively of tho State Economic Commission, 
now dissolved. MM. Zotov, Stroldn, Novosyolov, and Khlamov had 
previously been heads of Ministries abolished under the reorganiza- 
tion, whllo M. Zasyadko had been Minister of the Coal Industry until 
March 1055, when he was M demoted ” and became Minister of the 
Oil Industry in tho Ukraine. 

Economic Plan and State Budget for 1987. 

The draft economic plan and State Budget for 1957 had 
been presented to a previous session of the Supreme Soviet on 
Feb, 5. The economic plan, introduced by M, Pervukhin, 
provided for a considerable reduction In the rate of industrial 
expansion as compared with 1950, and for greater emphasis 
on the production of consumer goods. 

Under the 1957 plan, total Industrial output was scheduled to be 
Inoreasod by 7.1 per oont, that of heavy Industry by 7.8 per cent, 
and that of light industry by 5,9 per cent. Tho scheduled increases 
for consumer goods wore larger than thoso for heavy industry ~e.g., 
whoroas output of iron and stool would inoreoso by 6 per cent, 
compared with 7 per cent in 1956, that of footwear would increase 
by 6 per cent, oompared with 5 per cent in 1956, and that of cotton 
doth (which had shown no increase during 1956) by 10 per cent. 
There would also be a “ substantial Improvement ” in the housing 
programme, whioh had fallen short of the plans for 1956, and 28 per 
cent more dwelling-space would be provided by the State or with the 
help of Government credits than in the previous year. Tho fulfilment 
of the plan, M. Pervukhin emphasized, would call for further improve- 
ment in tho use of existing capacities and for a vigorous campaign 
against any waste of power, fuel, or raw materials. 

Tho following table shows the rate of expansion plannod for 1957, 
compared with the 1956 output and with the 1960 targets for the 
most important itoms produced by heavy industry : 


Iron 



(million tons) 

1956 1957 1960 

plan plan 

35.8 88.1 53.0 

Steel 


, . , , 

48.6 

51.5 

68.3 

Rolled metal 



37.8 

39.5 

52.7 

Coal 



429.0 

446.0 

593.0 

Oil 

. . 

• • , , 

83.8 

97.0 

135.0 

Eleotrio power (1,000 million kilowatt 
hours) 

, 192.0 

211.2 

320.0 
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The State Budget, presented by M. Zverev (the Finance 
Minister), provided for estimated revenue of 614,800,000,000 
roubles and estimated expenditure of 608,800,000,000 roubles 
— an increase of 82,000,000,000 roubles in revenue and 

48.000. 000.000 roubles in expenditure over 1956. 

Of the proposed revenue, 522,900,000,000 roubles (85 per cent) 
would be derived from the profits of Government enterprises and 

91.900.000. 000 roubles from taxation or Stato loans. Taxation 
would contribute only 8 4 per cent compared with 8.7 per cent in 
1956, the reduction being due to an increase in the minimum income 
liable to direct taxation, which had como into eft’ect on Jan. l. The 
State loan would he smaller than that for 1956, but the sum allo- 
cated for prizes would be increased. 

Of the total expenditure, 201,400,000,000 roubles would bo for 
industrial development, of which 118,400,000,000 roubles would como 
from the Budget ; 65,000,000,000 roubles would be used for 

machinery and equipment; 61,600,000,000 roubles would be spent 
on agriculture (including 52,900,000,000 roubles from the Budget) ; 
and 175,000,000,000 roubles would be for now capital investments. 
Expenditure on education, health, and social services would total 

188.200.000. 000 roubles, a 15 per cent increase on the previous year. 
Defence expenditure would be 96,700,000,000 roubles (16 per cent of 
the total budget) compared with an appropriation of 102,500,000,000 
roubles (18 per cent of the Budget) in 1950, of which, however, only 

97.800.000. 000 roubles had been spent. 

After consideration of the Budget by the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities, and acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of certain minor amendments proposed, the amended 
Budget and the draft plan were approved by both Houses of 
the Supreme Soviet on Feb. 9. 

New State Loan. - Postponement of Redemption of Previous Loans. 

Addressing a conference at Gorky (formerly Nizlmi- 
Novgorod) on April 8 , M. Khrushchev announced that as from 
1958 no further State loans would be launched, but that the 
redemption of earlier loans would be postponed for 20 to 
25 years. 

M. Khrushchov stated that loans to the amount of 200,000,000,000 
roubles were outstanding. In 1953 and 1954 loans amounting to 
half the usual sum had been launched, but in 1955 the Government 
had again had to float a loan of 32,000,000,000 roubles, and in 1956 
over 34,000,000,000 roubles had boon subscribed. The Budget for 
1957 provided for a revenue of over 26,000,000,000 roubles from 
the annual loan ; on the other hand, the Government would have to 
pay for winnings and redemption of loans about 16,000,000,000 
roubles in 1957, 18,000,000,000 roubles in 1958, and 25,000,000,000 
roubles in 1967, or almost as much as the subscriptions envisaged to 
the loan for the current year. 

To escape from this “ vicious circle ” M. Khrushchov announced 
that it proposod (a) to stop launching loans as from 1958, with the 
exception of the freely negotiable 3 per oent premium loan [whioh 
can bo presented at any time for redemption, less 3 per cent of the 
purchase price) ; (5) to issue the loan for 1957 only to a total of 

12.000. 000.000 roubles, instead of 26,000,000,000 roubles as earlier 
planned, persons earning less than 500 roubles a month not being 
expected to subscribe, whilst others would not ho expected to 
subscribe moro than two weeks’ wagos [as against a month’s wages 
hitherto) ; (c) to postpone the paymont of prizes on and the redemp- 
tion of all earlier loans for 20-25 years, after which theso loans would 
be redeemed without interest in instalments of approximately 

13.000. 000.000 roubles a year [i.e. repayment would be spread over 
20 years.] M. Khrushchov admitted that in this way “ the State will 
get a loan for 20 years without floating a loan,” and promised that 
the proceeds would be used to provide housing, schools, hospitals, 
and other facilities. 

After the Soviet Government had formally approved this 
plan on April 20, the State loan for 1957 was launched on 
May 14. As with previous loans, it was compulsory on the 
conditions indicated by M. Khrushchev and took the form of 
a “ premium bonds ” scheme ; six per cent of all bonds issued 
will be redeemed by an annual draw, in which the winners 
will receive tax-free prizes ranging from 200 to 5,000 roubles 
for a 100-rouble bond, plus the face value of the bond. The 
remaining bonds will be redeemed at face value without 
interest in 1962, there being thus no moratorium as with the 
earlier loans. It was announced on May 22 that subscriptions 
had totalled 14,500,000,000 roubles.— (Soviet Embassy Press 
Department, London - Times - Manchester Guardian - New 
York Times) (Prev. rep. Economic Policy, 15299 A ; 
1956 Production, 15560 B 5 Council of Ministers, 15385 B.) 

Corrigendum. In report 15560 B on the Soviet Union's industrial 
output in 1956, the figures shown in parentheses do not represent 
the percentage increase over 1955 but the output index taking the 
1955 figures as 100 per oent, (Ed. K.C.A.) 

A. FRANCE. — Population Figures. 

Figures recently published by the Institul national de la 
statistique showed that the population of France on Jan. 1, 1957, 
had risen to 48,787,000, an increase of over 800,000 for the 
second successive year. Births exceeded deaths during 1950 
by 260,000, while the number of immigrants exceeded emigrants 
by 86,000. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14675 D.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Foreign Travel Allow- 
ance. - Extension to Dollar Area. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced on June 4 that 
the ordinary travel allowance of £100 a year would in future 
be available for visits to the dollar area (i.e. the United States 
and Canada) in the same manner as for travel in the trans- 
ferable account area. Accordingly, for the present travel year 
(November 1956 to October 1957) the whole £ 100 — or such 
balance as might not have been spent already — could be used 
m the dollar area up to Oct. 81, 1957. Mr. Thomey croft 
observed that the fact that dollars had not been made 
available for travel to North America for the past ten years had 
u erected an unnatural barrier between the English-speaking 
peoples which should not be allowed to continue any longer 
than is necessary.” 

The Chancellor also announced that the allowances made to 
people travelling in the dollar area on business would be 
raised by the Treasury with immediate effect. 

It was explained by the Treasury that the present rates for 
business travel to the dollar area wore £14. 10s. a day for people 
travelling on business of national importance, eg. the promotion 
of export trade, and £10 a day for people on less important business, 
e.g. visitors attending conferences, journalists, etc. There was also 
a lower rate for secretaries. In future the maximum rate would be 
increased to £18 a day and the lower rates to £12 a day. 

In addition to tbo £100 basic travel allowance, the £70 allowance 
for a child and the car allowance of £35 will be available for people 
travelling in the dollar area in the same way as for those travelling 
on the Continent. 

When Mr. Gordon-Walker (Lab.) asked for an estimate of 
the dollar cost of the change in a full year, Mr. Thomeycroft 
replied that it was impossible to make any estimate but that 
he had been assured that it would be “ very small.” The 
Treasury subsequently announced that m the year ended 
June 80, 1950, the cost of the maximum business allowance 
had been £4,000,000, whilst the addition of other dollar 
allowances at lower rates, allowances for visits to relatives, and 
a few extras had brought the total for that period to just 
under £5,000,000. 

The present ordinary travel allowance of £100 is equivalent 
to about $280 m the United States and Canada. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. Travel Allowances, 15200 C.) 

C. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, May 1957 . 

Selected books published in Great Britain and the United 
States are given below : 

Great Britain. Bowen, Catherine D. — “ The Lion and the Throne : 
The Life and Times of Sir Edward Coke, 1552-1634.” (Hamlsh 
Hamilton, 42s.) 

Brogan, D. W. — “ The French Nation from Napoloon to P6tain, 
1814-1940.” (Ilamish Hamilton, 25s.) 

Connell, Brian— “ Watohor on the Rhine : A Itoport on the New 
Germany.” (Weidenfeld and Nioolson, 21s.) 

Duckett, Eleanor — “ Alfred the Great and his England.” (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) 

Halifax, Earl of — “ Fulness of Days.” Memoirs. (Collins, 25s.) 

Masters, John — “ Far, Far the Mountain Peak.” (Michael Joseph, 
15s.) 

Paul, Loslio— ” The Boy down Kitchener Street.” (Faber and 
Faber, 15s.) 

Starkie, Walter — “ The Hoad to Santiago ; Pilgrims of St. James.” 
(John Murray, 25s.) 

Steinbeck, John — “ Tho Short Heign of Pippin IV.” (Ileinemann, 
12s. 6d.) 

Thompson, R, W. — “ The Eighty -five Days : The Story of the 
Battle of the Scheldt.” (Hutchinson, 18s.) 

White, R. J. — “ Waterloo to Poterloo.” (Heinemann, 18s.) 

United States. Faulkner, William — “ Tho Town.” (Random 
House, Now York, $3.95) 

Wilbur, Richard — “ Things of This World.” Collected Poems. 
(Ilarcourt, Brace and Co., Now York, $3,00). Pulitzer Prize award. 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 155x5 B.) 

D. TURKEY. — New Oil Refinery. 

An agreement for the construction of a new oil refinery in 
the Marmara area was signed on March 29 between the Turkish 
Government and four leading oil companies — British Petroleum 
Ltd., the California-Texas Corporation, Mobile Oil Inc., and 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group. The refinery, the site of which 
has still to be determined, will have an annual capacity of 
8,250,000 tons, will cost $48,000,000, and will be the largest 
in the Mediterranean area. After its completion in 1960 it 
will meet Turkey’s entire petroleum requirements, in con- 
junction with a new refinery at Batman which was opened in 
1956 and has an annual capacity of 880,000 tons. 

(Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM, — - Trade and Payments 
Agreements with Commonwealth and Foreign Countries. 

Trade and payments agreements concluded by Britain with 
other countries during recent months are summarized below : 

Australia. The new trade agreement between Australia and the 
U.K., implementing tlic accord in principle reached last November 
(seo 15229 A) and replacing the Ottawa agreement of 1932, was 
signed m Canberra on Feb. 26, 1957. 

Benelux. Following discussions in London with a delegation 
representing the Benelux countries (Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxemburg), arrangements for 1957 in respect of that part of Anglo - 
Benelux trade still subject to quota restriction wore announced on 
Deo. 6, 1956. It was stated that these arrangements would replace 
those previously concluded with the Netherlands and the JBelgo- 
Luxomburg Economic Union separately. 

Ten quotas covering certain U.K. exports to Benelux were ngrcod 
upon, permitting trade in those goods (which wore not defined) to bo 
at least at thoir 1956 level ; for most items (o.g. oil paints, glass 
bottles, twist drills, and hard-tipped tools) there would bo room for 
increased U.K. exports ; and some British exports (including motor 
cars and television sets) previously subject to bilateral quotas would 
now bo subject to global quotas covering Benelux imports from all 
sources. The chief quota agreed upon for U.K. imports from Benelux 
was for flower bulbs, apart from smaller items such as processed milk 
and other foodstuffs. 

Bulgaria. The Board of Trade announcod on Sept. 28, 1950, that 
the lists of commodities in which Bulgaria and the U.K. would 
conduct their mutual trade in the year commencing Oct. 1, 1956, had 
been confirmed. Bulgaria would supply fresh and processed fruit and 
vegetables, oil-bearing seeds, fata, timber, and other goods, while 
receiving from Britain wool, rubber, asbestos, drugs, medical 
apparatus and instruments, machinery and equipment, chemicals, 
and other goods. 

Cuba. An agreement was signed in London on Jan. 8, 1957, amen- 
ding the A agio -Cuban Trade Agreement of 1953 and extending it to 
Dec. 31, 1957. The Cuban Government agreed to continue the 
preferential rates of duty on imports of those U.K. goods listed In the 
1953 agreement, while the U.K. Government agreed to continue the 
existing annual quota for Cuban cigars and to grant small token 
quotas for other Cuban imports amounting in all to £75,000. 

Czechoslovakia. Financial and trade agreements between the U.K. 
and Czechoslovakia were signed in Prague on Oct. 22, 1950. 

Financial Agreement. This provided (a) that the Czechoslovak 
Government would resume payment as from March 31, 1957, of the 
outstanding compensations duo under the Nationalization Compen- 
sation Agreement of 1949 (see 10264 A); this balance, amounting 
to £2,570,000, would be paid in half-yearly instalments equal to 
7 per cent of the sterling proceeds earned by Czechoslovak exports 
to the U.K., subject to a minimum of £400,000 per annum ; (b) 
that discussions on the repayment of the inter-governmental dobts 
should bo resumed not later than Sopt. 30, 1958, and the existing 
method of repayment suspended with retrospective effect from 
Jan. 14, 1954. 

Trade Agreement It was agreed that in the period ending Doo. 31, 
1957 (a) Czechoslovakia would purchase £5,500,000 worth of British 
goods, including industrial and agricultural machinery, mining 
equipment, motor cars, textilo yarns and piece-goods, and plastics.; 
(6) the U.K. would issue in the same poriod import licences tor 
Czechoslovak goods — machine toolB, imitation jewollory, glass and 
glassware, chocolate and sugar confectionery, textiles, and carpets — 
valued at £8,000,000 ; (c) importH into the U.K. of Czechoslovak 
timber, wood-pulp, and paper would bo unrestricted ; (d) Czecho- 
slovakia would not discriminate against British shipping. 

Denmark. Anglo-Danish talks on trade arrangements for 1957 
were held in Copenhagen from Fob. 26 to March 7, 1957. They dealt 
mainly with the comparatively small section of trade still subject 
to bilateral import quotas, agreement being reached on increasing a 
number of quotas on oach side. 

German Federal Republic. Under an Anglo -West German agree- 
ment signed in Bonn on March 9, 1957, quotas wore fixed for 1957 
to cover trade in each direction in those goods not yet liberalized. 
Quotas for which increases were arranged included U.K. exports of 
certain textiles and certain agricultural goods, and Gorman exports 
of certain scientific and optical goods, textiles, chemicals, and othor 
industrial goods and foodstuffs. Imports of British cars Into Western 
Germany were completely liberalized, whilst the quota on the 
import of German cars into Britain was continued at £2,600,000 
a year. 

The arrangements increased the amount of liberalized trade to 
95.6 per cent of British exports to Western Germany and to 94.5 per 
oent of West German exports to Britain, the negotiations therefore 
covering only a small proportion of each country’s imports. 

Indonesia. It was announced on July 7, 1956, that the British 
Government had undertaken to supply Indonesia with cotton yarn 
and textiles valued at $3,000,000. Payment would he made in raw 
cotton supplied by the U.S.A. to Indonesia as part of the U.S. aid 
programme (see 14874 A). 

Japan. New Anglo -Japanese trade and payment arrangements 
covering the period Oct. 1, 1956 to Sept. 30, 1957, were signed in 
London on Feb. 26. As regards British exports, all the trade quotas 
previously available were maintained with minor exceptions ; the 
quota of wool textiles remained at £2,800,000, but some new quotas 


provided for additional oxportfl to Japan of over £1,000,000. 
[Substantial trade, however, is carried on outside the quota provi- 
sions, mostly in raw materials and othor essential goods, including 
machinery ] 

As regards British imports, previous trado quotas were likewise 
maintained, with increases in a few cases, including artificial pearls, 
canned salmon, canned poaches, and wearing apparel. The quota 
for cotton and rayon cloth for re-export remained unchanged. 

It was agreed that Japan could henceforth use sterling earned 
by trade with the sterling area without restriction, whereas hitherto 
she had undertaken to use such earnings only within the sterling 
aroa. Japan agreed on the other hand to permit the remittance of 
the profits of U.K. film companies, at present blocked in non- 
resident accounts. 

Japanese exports to Britain in 1950 amounted only to £27,000,000, 
out of total exports to the sterling area of £300,000,000. 

Morocco. A joint statement issued on March 2, 1957, announced 
that the British and Moroccan Governments had agreed to negotiate 
a now treaty of commerce and navigation as hoou as possible ; that 
both Governments recognized that the tariff limitation In respect of 
Moroccan imports under Article 7 of the Anglo-Morooonn Com- 
mercial Convention of 1856 was ” inappropriate to the political and 
economic conditions of today” ; that 11. M. Government had there- 
fore renounced their rights under that Article; and that, pending 
the conclusion of the new treaty, the Moroccan Government had 
givon an assurance that they would continue to give most-favoured- 
nation treatment to goods originating in the U.IC. and its dependent 
territories. 


The Board of Trade Journal published the following table showing 
the total value of U.IC. trade with Morocco (Northern and .Southern 
Zones combined) in the last throe years : 



1954 

£*000 

1955 

1956 

Imports from Morocco 

, , 11,360 

5,958 

10,241 

12,417 

Exports to Morocco . . 

6,361 

0,577 

Bo-exports 

162 

151 

116 

Balance in favour of Morocco 

5,250 

3,729 

5,725 


Norway. A barter agreement was announced on March 24 under 
which 50,000 cases of Norwegian Hlkl (a small herring resembling a 
sardine) worth about £150,000 will be Imported into Britain by the 
Bootes Group of motor ear manufacturers, while Norway agreed to 
import 500 motor cars in addition to those which the Group were 
able to sell in Norway under the present Norwegian import quota 
arrangements for automobiles. [This quota, which applies to 
motor-manufacturing countries in the O.B.E.O. as a whole, hiul 
recently been Increased from 4,000 to 8,000 oars a year, and Britain 
has to compote within this quota with Western Germany, Italy, and 
France for a share of the Norwegian market.! It was stated by the 
Bootes Group that the only way the U.K. could soil Norway more 
than that share was through barter arrangements : that the present 
agreement had beon thrown open to the British motor Industry ns a 
whole ; but that most of the initial shipment would be JllUman oars 
made by the Bootes Group. 

Pakistan. An agreement similar io that with Indonesia [hoc above] 
was concluded on the samo date between the British and Pakistani 
Governments for textiles and yarn valued at $1,320,000 ; payment 
would also ho made in U.S. raw cotton. [This Agreement was 
supplementary to the one concluded on April 29, J 955.1 

Poland. A tliroo-yoar Anglo-Polish trade agreement for 1957-69 
was signed in Warsaw on Dec. 31, 1956. It provided that; (a) 
import quotas would bo negotiated annually; (b) Poland would 
purchase £15,750,000 worth of U.K. goods during 1957, including 
machinery, toxtile manufactures, motor-cars, radio and television 
equipment, chemicals, dyestuffs, fish, substantial amounts of mining 
equipment, and semi -manufactured goods, thereby providing now 
opportunities for a number of U.K. exports ; ( e ) Britain would issue 
In the same poriod Import licences totalling £6,500,000 for Polish 
goods. Including canned ham and moat, bacon, furniture, textile 
manufactures, machine-tools, and various foodstuffs ; (d) the British 
market would remain open without restriction to Imports of a number 
of Polish products, Including timber, eggs, and starch ; (e) neither 
Government would discriminate against the other's shipping. 

It was announced In Warsaw on the same dato (a) that Polish 
Imports from Britain would also include wool, rubber, Jute, building 
and textile machinery, tugboats, engines and motor equipment, 
non-ferrous metals, sheet metal, cables, hides, synthetic fibres, fish, 
seeds, oil, and cocoa-beans ; (6) that the trading lists tor 1957 
envisaged an increase in Anglo-Polish trade to an overall value of 
£64,000,000, as against £47,500,000 during 11 months of 1956 and 
£43,200,000 in 1954. 

Portugal. The Board of Trade announced on March 14 that talks 
on Anglo -Portuguese trade (including trade with Portuguese overseas 
territories) in 1957 had taken place from Feb. 25 to March 12, and 
that agreement had been reached on bilateral quotas for Imports 
which were neither free from quantitative restrictions nor subject 
to global quotas. 

Spain. A review of Anglo-Spanlsh trade and payments arrange- 
ments for 1957, which took plaoe la Madrid from Nov. 29-Doo, 21, 
1956, resulted in the fixing of bilateral quotas for the few Imports of 
Spanish goods still subjeot to restriction In Britain. Arrangements 
similar to those operating In 1956 were also made for Spanish Imports 
from the United Kingdom. 
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Sweden. Ifc was agreed during Anglo-Swedish trade discussions 
for 1937, coucludod in London on Doc. 18, 1930, (a) that the existing 
arrangements for Swedish imports of British motor vohiclos (practi- 
cally the only U.K. export to Sweden still subject to restriction) 
would continue unchanged, and ( l > ) that no chango would bo made 
in U.K. coal and steel oxports, except that coke oxports would he 
increased from MO, 000 to 900,000 tons. Similarly, the present 
arrangements for U.K. imports from Sweden would continue. 

Switzerland. Anglo -Swiss trado talks, held in Berne from Jan. 29- 
Fob. 4 and dealing with those trade exchanges still subject to bilateral 
quotas, resulted (apart from a few small improvements) in the 
extension of the existing agreements during 1937. 

Turkey. A new protocol to the Anglo-Turkish agreement of 
Jan. 17, 1955 for the settlement of Turkish commercial debts to U.K. 
exporters (soo 14180 A) was signed in Ankara on Fob. 28, 1957. 
Since the 1935 agreement had come into operation in October of that 
year the Turkish Government had paid off nearly £4,000,000 of 
arrears, but on the other hand further payments arrears ostimatod at 
£4,500,000 had accumulated, in addition to debts of about £500,000 
owing by Turkey to exporters in British Colonies. 

Under the now protocol the scope of the 1955 agreement was 
extended to include all the newly -accumulated arrears to Fob. 28, 
1957. The Turkish payments of £130,000 a month to the special 
account which is used for the settlement of dobts in chronological 
order wore continued, but the previous arrangement undor which 
50 per cent of the sterling proceeds of special sales of Turkish supple- 
mentary products wore sot aside to settle dobts out of chronological 
order was discontinued because of Turkey’s present balanco-of- 
pnymontH difficulties. Instead, it was laid down that only 30 per 
cent of the proceeds of such special sales would bo paid to creditors 
out of chronological order, while 20 per cent would form part of the 
monthly payments for the repayment of dobts in chronological ordor. 

The Turkish Government undertook, howovor, to increase their 
guaranteed minimum payments for the settlement of these debts in 
1957 and subsequent years to £2,500,000 annually — i.e, £1,500,000 
by regular monthly payments and £940,000 by special sales (for 
which there had previously been a fixed minimum, so that only 
relatively fow such sales had been transacted). If the total annual 
payment exceeds £2,500,000, the balance may he carriod forward 
to the following year. 

Yugoslavia. An Anglo -Yugoslav agreement on trade for the 
poriod April 1, 1957 to March 31, 1958 was signed in Bolgrado on 
April 2, 1957, covering commercial exchanges whioh, it was hoped, 
would bo slightly more than the £15,750,000 realized In 1950-57. 

Though Yugoslavia has no import licensing system, an agreed 
estimate was drawn up of the probable pattorn of imports from the 
U.K., Including industrial products, machinery, chemical raw 
materials, cars, spare parts, etc. For British Imports from Yugo- 
slavia, most of which are unrostrictod, the agreement laid down 
quotas for such Yugoslav products as are still subject to import 
permits. Outside those quotas it was expeotod that Yugoslavia 
would export “ traditional ” goods such as timber and timber 
products ; it was also expected that Yugoslavia would resume the 
export of uncooked meats and bacon, as weU as ham and salami. 

Of total Yugoslav oxports in 1956, six per cent went to Britain, 
while 9.8 per oent of Yugoslav Imports came from Britain. The 
agreement also contained a statement about Export Credits Guarantee 
Department covor for U.K. exports to Yugoslavia, as well as provi- 
sions regarding non-discrimination in shipping. 

Similar trade arrangements had been agreed In 1955 and 1956 for 
the years ending March 31, 1956, and Maroh 31, 1957 respectively. 

British Import Arrangements for Bacon and Pork. - Danish Reactions. 

The Board of Trade announced on Aug. 8, 1950 , that, 
following the resumption of private trading m bacon and pork 
on Oct. 1 , the following imports would be admitted : (a) 
unlimited imports of bacon, whole hams, and fresh chilled and 
frozen pork under open individual licences from the sterling 
area ; (6) imports of bacon and similar types of pork from 
certain O.E.E.C. countries and their dependencies ; (c) imports 
of bacon from Poland and Hungary under bilateral trade 
arrangements. No imports would be allowed from the dollar area. 

On Oct. 3, 1956, the Danish Ministry of Agriculture banned the 
export to Britain of pig-meat other than bacon and certain processed 
pork products, owing to a dispute between Danish bacon factories 
and private exporters. Tho factories opposed the exporters’ plan for 
the re-opening of trade with Britain in other pork products, lest the 
British market should ho swamped by poor quality exports of such 
products and tho good name of Danish bacon be affected thereby. 
The ban was lifted on Oct. 22, however, following agreement between 
the two sides. 

Danish Protests against British Egg Exports to Europe. 

Considerable concern was aroused in Denmark by the fact 
that, in view of a surplus production of British eggs in the 
home market, Britain had started exporting eggs to continental 
countries which were traditional markets for Danish egg exports, 
notably Germany and France, at specially low prices made 
possible through the egg subsidies paid to British farmers. 

The Danish Foreign Ministry announced on Feb. 19 that the 
Danish Ambassador In London had lodged a formal protest with the 
British Government against these egg exports, and declared that 
“ 8U ch a subsidized export offers a serious dangor to Danish agri- 


cultural exports and is, in the opinion of Denmark, contrary to the 
rules of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trado (GATT).” 
Replying to the Danish protest, the British Government pointed out 
that it had reduced tho egg subsidies by 3$ per cent and that the 
exports wore only temporary. 

After a second Danish protest and indecisive talks with a British 
trade delegation which visited Copenhagen on April 17-19, the 
Danish Government made a formal complaint to the mter-sessional 
committee of GATT, which opened its meeting in Geneva on April 24. 
The complaint was also directed against British exports of State- 
subsidized cattle, though it was stated that cattle exports were 
smaller than the egg exports and had been included in the complaint 
mainly on grounds of principle. 

It was pointed out by a spokesman of the Danish egg producers on 
April 15 that Britain was delivering eggs to Western Germany from 
her surplus production in almost the same quantities as Denmark, 
and that British eggs had also been exported in considerable 
quantities to Italy, Switzerland, France, and Sweden. 

New talks between the British and Danish Governments 
were held in London on May 20-21. It was officially announced 
afterwards that the British Government had agreed to take 
steps to prevent serious damage being done to normal Danish 
export markets as a result of the export of eggs which had 
benefited from the U.K. subsidy on home production. The 
machinery for implementing this decision was now being 
worked out and would be announced after further consultation 
between the two Governments within the next few weeks. 
(Treasury Press Office - Board of Trade Journal - Financial 
Times - Australian News and Information Bureau - Polish 
and Turkish Embassy Press Offices, London - Berlingske 
Tidende, Copenhagen) (*4956 A ; 13471 A 5 14180 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Pulitzer Prize Awards. 

The recipients of the annual Pulitzer Prizes were announced 
on May 0 by the trustees of Columbia University, N.Y., the 
awards being for the year 1950 : 

Drama. Awarded posthumously to tho late Eugene O'Neill for 
his play Long Day's Journey into Night, which was complotod in 1940 
and had its premiere in Now York in November 1956. Mr. O’Neill 
had boon awarded three Pulitzer Prizes for drama in his lifetime — in 
1920 for Beyond the Horizon , In 1922 for Anna. Christie , and in 1928 
for Strange Interlude. In tho 4 4 -year history of the prizes no other 
playwright had been honoured four times, and only one other person 
had won four “ Pulitzers ” — Robert Frost, the poet. The award was 
the first to be conferred posthumously. (Eugene O’Neill died on 
Nov. 27, 1953 — soo page 13380, second column ] 

Literature. No award was made in tho field of fiction, but a 
special citation was given to Kenneth Roberts for “ his historical 
novels which have long contributed to tho creation of greater interest 
in early Amorican history.” Among well-known historical novels by 
Mr. Roberts are Northwest Passage, Oliver Wiswell and Lydia Bailey . 

Biography. Awardod to Senator John F. Kennedy (Democrat, 
Massachusetts) for his book Profiles of Courage, a study of political 
integrity os personified by selected American politicians. Senator 
Kennedy (39) is one of tho loading personalities in the Democratic 
Party and the son of Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, onetime Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 

History. Awarded to Mr. George F. Konnan, formerly U.S. 
Ambassador in Moscow, for his book Itussia leaves the War, tho first 
of a projected three-volume study of Amorican relations with Russia 
in the period of tho Bolshevik seizure of power and Immediately 
thereafter. 

Poetry. Awarded to Richard Wilbur for his volume of pooms 
entitled Things of This World. Mr. Wilbur, author of two earlier 
volumes of verse, is Professor of English at Wesloyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

Music. Awarded to Dr. Norman Della Joio for his Mediations on 
Ecclesiastes, originally designed as music for a ballet. Dr. Della Joio 
teaches musical composition at Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville, 
N.Y.) and has written orchostral, choral and chamber musio works, 
in addition to ballot scores and two operas. 

National Reporting. Awarded to Mr. James Reston, chief corres- 
pondent of the New York Times in Washington, for " distinguished 
national correspondence, including both news dispatches and 
interpretative reporting.” A series of five dispatches written by 
Mr. Reston in June 1956, analyzing the effects of President Eisen- 
hower’s illness on the functioning of tho Executive Branch, was 
cited as an outstanding example of his work. (Mr. Reston had also 
won the Pulitzer Prize for national reporting in 1945 for his dispatches 
on the Dumbarton Oaks conference.! 

International Reporting. Awarded to Mr. Russell Jones, of the 
United Press, for his “ excellent and sustained ” covorage of the 
Hungarian uprising in the autumn of 1956. Mr. Jones, working at 
considerable personal risk, wrote eyewitness reports of the Hungarian 
revolt and Its suppression by the Soviet forces ; he remainod In 
Hungary until expelled from Budapest in December. 

The prize for “ disinterested and meritorious sendee ” by 
a newspaper wa9 awarded to the Chicago Daily News for its 
“ determined and courageous ” action in exposing a financial 
scandal in the State Government of Illinois. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. Pnlitzer Awards, 14899 C.) 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY - UNITED KINGDOM - 
UNITED STATES. — Dr. Adenauer’s Talks with Mr. 
Macmillan and President Eisenhower. - Declaration by 
President Eisenhower and Dr. Adenauer. 

At the invitation of the German Federal Government, 
Mr. Harold Macmillan paid a tliree-day visit to Bonn on 
May 7-9 for discussions with Dr. Adenauer and other West 
German Ministers. The visit was the Hirst paid by a British 
Prime Minister to the Federal Hepublic since its formation. 

The British participants in the discussions, in addition to Mr. 
Macmillan, included Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (Foreign Secretary), Sir 
Christopher Steel (Ambassador in Bonn), and senior officials of the 
Foreign Office and the Ministry of Defence. On the German side 
the participants, in addition to Dr. Adenauer, included Dr. von 
Brentano (Foreign Minister), Professor Erhard (Minister of Eco- 
nomics), Herr Strauss (Minister of Defence), Professor Ilallstein 
(State Secretary in the Foreign Ministry), and Lieut.-Gencral 
Heusingor. 

The following communique (cross-headings inserted) was 
issued after the end of the talks between Dr. Adenauer and 
Mr. Macmillan : 

. . . The visit afforded an opportunity for very thorough discus- 
sions of international problems of common concern. The conversa- 
tions were oonduoted in an atmosphere of groat frankness and 
cordiality. The two Hoads of Government wore in full agreement on 
the main aims of their polioies. 

Anglo-German Co-operation. “ The British Prime Minister's visit 
has further strengthened the friendly relations existing between the 
German Federal Republic and the United Kingdom. It has confirmed 
the conviction hold by both Governments that the close co-operation, 
based on mutual trust, between these two alliod nations serves to 
maintain world peace and contributes to the well-being of the 
free world. 

“ The two Governments agroo that the most important goal of 
their foreign policy is to maintain and consolidate peace. They 
consider that the efforts of the United Nations to bring about 
disarmament under an effective system of control covering all typos 
of weapons must continue to be promoted energetically. As long as 
the Soviet bloc is not willing to enter into the necessary compre- 
hensive agreements, the existing defence organizations which have 
hitherto so effectively safeguarded peace and freedom, and which 
threaten no-one, must continue to be strengthened. 

European Security. “ The two Hoads of Government discussed in 
detail the question of European security and defence. They agreed 
. . . on the need for NATO to retain an effective deterrent against 
aggression, including an adequate shield of land, sea and air forces 
for the protection of the territory of the member-Statos. The 
Federal Minister of Defence will shortly visit London to discuss 
defence questions of mutual interest. 

Euratom and the Common Market Project. “ Tho British Govern- 
ment welcomes the treaties signed in Rome on March 24 as a further 
step toward a united Europe and a contribution to strengthening 
the European economy. Both Hoads of Government agreed that 
the interests of Europe would best be served by the early ratification 
of the Rome treaties. They further agreed that it was necessary to 
establish as soon as possible a Froo Trade Area as a complement to 
the Common Market. They therefore resolved to do all in tliolr power 
to ensure that the negotiations to this end are carried forward with 
a view to their successful conclusion at tho appropriate time. 

u It was also agreed that tho multiplicity of existing and projected 
European organizations and of European parliamentary bodies 
makoa it desirable to pursue joint offorta to simplify and clarify 
so far as possible tho structure of European institutions. They 
considor that while study of this problem should continue with 
other interested Governments, the most appropriate moment to 
make some forward steps would be after the ratification of the 
Rome treaties. 

German Reunification. “ The British Government reaffirmed that 
the reunification of Germany remains one of their main political 
aims. They stated their determination to contribute to the utmost 
of their power to the achievement of this goal. Both Governments 
are convinced that there can be no genuine security in Europe so 
long as Germany remains divided.” 

Prior to Mr. Macmillan’s visit, considerable disquiet had 
been expressed in Western Germany at the implications of 
Britain^ new defence policy, involving projected reductions 
in British troops on the Continent. In this connexion many 
German newspapers had expressed fears lest British — and 
possibly American — troop reductions in Europe might weaken 
the security of the Federal Republic. At a press conference 
before leaving Bonn, however, Mr. Macmillan said that he had 
explained British defence policy to the Federal Chancellor and 
had stressed Britain’s continued determination to fulfil her 
European obligations. Asked whether he had discussed with 
Dr. Adenauer the projected cuts in the Army of the Rhine, 
Mr, Macmillan said that 44 we have not asked, nor would it 
have been fair to ask the Chancellor, for a promise of support 
for this or any other particular plan.” 


Dr. Adenaucr’8 Visit to Washington, 

The German Federal Chancellor, accompanied by Dr. von 
Brenlano, visited the United States during the last week of 
May for talks with President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles on 
May 27-28 at the President’s farm at Gettysburg. The following 
joint declaration (cross-headings inserted) was issued by 
President Eisenhower and Dr. Adenauer on May 29, after the 
talks had ended : 

Basic Aims of U.S. and West German Policy. “ Tho President and 
the Chaucellor agreed that the basic aim of tho polioies of their two 
countries is tho maintenance of peace in freedom. To that end it is 
the common policy of tlioir Governments to work for tho achievement 
of conditions in which till nations can live in peace and freedom and 
devote their energies and resources to promoting the welfare of 
their peoples. 

** They agrood that tho realization of those conditions depends 
upon the removal of tho causes of tension between tho Soviet Union 
and tho free world. This tension is mainly attributable to tho acts 
and policies of the Soviet Union, among them the deprivation of 
other pooples of thoir freedom. 

Denunciation of Soviet Action in Hungary. ** The President and 
the Chancellor noted with groat concern tho consequences of the 
brutal Soviet intervention in Hungary. The continued suppression 
of tho rights of tho Hungarian people makes it difficult for other 
nations to accept as genuine tho professed Soviet desires for peaceful 
co-oxistonoo. 

German Reunification. ” The President and tho Chancellor 
reaffirmed that the ending of the unnatural and unjust division of 
Germany Is a major objective of the foreign policies of tho two 
Governments. Germany must bo reunited on a froo and democratic 
basis by peaceful means. If the Soviet rulers really desire peace and 
tho relaxation of international tension, they can give no better 
proof than to permit tlio reunification of Germany through free 
elections. 

“ The President and the Ghanoollor omphasized that the restora- 
tion of German national unity need give rise to no apprehension on 
tho part of tho Soviet Union as to its own security, Jt is not the 
purpose of thoir Governments to gain any one-sided military 
advantage from tho reunification of Germany. In conjunction with 
such reunification, they stand ready, as stated at the two Genova 
Conferences of 1055, to enter into European security arrangements 
which would provide far-reuehlng assurances to tho Hoviot Union. 

Strengthening of NATO. 44 Tlio President and tho Chancellor 
agreed that NATO is essential for the security of the entire free 
world. They agreed that the defensive strength of NATO must be 
further improved in tho face of tho continuing Soviet throat and tho 
absence of a dependable agreement tor major reductions of arma- 
ments. The German Federal Government will proceed as rapidly 
as possible with building up its agreed contribution to tho Western 
collective dofenoe system. 

U.S. Forces in Europe. ** For the purpose of contributing its fair 
share to the dofenoe of tho North Atlantic area, the United States 
intends to maintain forces in Europe, including Germany, os long as 
tho throat to tho area oxlsts . . . The Atlantic alliance must be in a 
position to use all available means to moot any attack which might 
bo launched against it. The availability of the most modem weapons 
of defence will servo to discourage any attempt to launch such an 
attaok. 

U.S. Support for Euratom and European Common Market, 44 The 

President and tho Chancellor expressed gratification over the signi- 
ficant progress made toward closer economic integration in Europe, 
The Chancellor expressed his belief that the treaties establishing 
Euratom and the European Common Market constitute a further 
atop of historic significance toward European unity. The President 
expressed the groat interest of the U.S. Government and the 
American people in theso treaties, and his belief that their entry into 
force will benefit the people not only of Europe but of the entire 
world. 

Disarmament. ** The two Governments are In agreement that 
efforts must be pressed in the United Nations to reach agreement on 
measures for disarmament, with respoot both to conventional and 
nuclear weapons, under an effective system of International control. 
The President and the Chancellor agreed that if a beginning could 
be made toward effective measures of disarmament, this would 
oreate a degree of confidence which would facilitate further progress 
in the field of disarmament and In tho settlement of outstanding 
major political problems, such as the reunification of Germany. 
They agreed that if such initial steps succeed, they should be followed 
within a reasonable time by a comprehensive disarmament agreement 
which must necessarily presuppose a prior solution of the problem of 
German reunification, 

44 Accordingly, the Chancellor advised the President, as be has the 
French and British Governments, that tho Federal Republic would 
consider that the conclusion of an initial disarmament agreement 
might be an appropriate time for a conference on the reunification 
of Germany among the Foreign Ministers of the four Powers respon- 
sible therefor. The United States will consult with tho French and 
British Governments regarding this matter. 

European Security. 44 Tho President stressed that any measures 
for disarmament applicable to Europe would be accepted by the 
United States only with the approval of the NATO allies, and taking 
into account the link between European security and German 
reunification. He assured the Chancellor that the U.S.A. does not 
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intend to take any action m the field of disarmament which would 
prejudice the reunification of Germany* lie stated that the United 
States would consult with the German Federal Government closely 
on all matters affecting Germany arising in the disarmament 
negotiations.” 

In a speech to the U.S. Senate on May 28, Dr. Adenauer 
emphasized that the entire German people, in both Western 
and Eastern Germany, desired only to live in “ unity, peace, 
and freedom ” — the three principles on which the Federal 
Republic was based. 

In tho course of his speech tho Chancellor said that as a result of 
the “ two grievous experiences ” encountered by tho German people — 
“ the totalitarian dictatorship imposed on us during the National 
Socialist regime, and the Communist dictatorship in tho Soviet 
zone of Eastern Germany ” — the entire German people rejected all 
forms of totalitarianism and wished to ally themselves as closely as 
possible with the other froo peoples of the world. Whereas the three 
Western Powers, faithful to their principles, had rebuilt a German 
State on a democratic basis after tho war, the Soviet Union had 
** misused its trustooship and subjected the Soviet zone to a sub- 
servient, satellite Communist regimo ” — a regime detested by all 
but an infinitesimal number of people in Eastern Germany, as 
tho 1953 uprising had shown. After saying that “ the German 
Republic will bo incomplete as long as it is confined to tho territory 
of tho Fodoral Republic,” Dr. Adenauer declared : “ Wo demand 
reunion with 17,000,000 fellow-Germans [in tho Soviet zone) . . . Wo 
demand from tho fourth of the victorious Powers that which tho 
other three, in loyal fulfilment of tho responsibility assumed by them 
when the German State collapsod, have long since conceded of their 
own free will ...” 

The concern in Western Germany at the implications of the 
new British defence policy had been paralleled by fears lest 
the United States, in seeking a solution of the disarmament 
problem, might reach an agreement with the U.S.S.R. on this 
matter at the expense of German reunification. President 
Eisenhower’s assurances to Dr. Adenauer, as embodied in the 
joint declaration, were therefore warmly welcomed in the 
Federal Republic. — (Frankfurter Allgemcine Zcitung - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. 14980 A 5 14425 A 5 14271 A.) 

A. IRAQ - SAUDI ARABIA. — Baghdad Meeting 
between King Faisal and King Saud. - Joint Declaration. 

A six-day visit to Iraq by the King of Saudi Arabia ended 
on May 17 with the publication of a joint communique on the 
talks held at Baghdad between King Saud and King Faisal. 
After speaking of “ the beginning of a new era of friendship 
and solidarity ” between the two countries, the communique 
said that Iraq and Saudi Arabia were agreed that “ no Arab 
country should interfere in the internal affairs of another 
Arab State.” It was also announced that Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia were in agreement on the following points ; 

(1) Both nations affirmed " their determination to protect the 
rights of the Arabs In the Gulf of Akaba, which is a closed Arab gulf 
leading to tho Moslem holy places, and to do their utmost to prevent 
Israeli violation of this Arab gulf by all means at their disposal.” 
Every effort would be made to prevent oil reaching Israel from any 
Moslem souroe. 

(2) Both countries would resist “ Imperialism, Communism, and 
Zionism ” as dangers ” threatening Arab stability, independence 
and power.” 

(3) Iraq and Saudi Arabia uphold the principles of the Arab 
Security Pact, tho Bandung Conference, and tho United Nations, 
and would do all In their power to unify tho Arab and Moslem world. 

(4) Tho return of the Palestine refugees to their homes was an 
essential condition for the restoration of peace and security in the 
Middle East. 

(5) The two countries disapproved French ” methods of foroe ” 
in Algeria and would support the Algorian people in its struggle for 
independence. 

(0) Iraq and Saudi Arabia would strengthen their economic and 
cultural relations and conclude agreements for that purposo. 

No direct reference was made to the situation in Jordan or 
to the Baghdad Pact. The declaration that “ no Arab country 
should interfere in the internal affairs of another,” however, 
was widely regarded as a joint rebuke to President Nasser and 
to the Egyptian propaganda directed against Iraq, Jordan and 
the Lebanon. The reference to a “ new era of friendship ” in 
Iraqi-Saudi relations was also regarded as marking the end of 
the long-standing feud between the Hashemite dynasty (to 
which the Royal Houses of Iraq and Jordan both belong) and 
the House of Saud. [This feud originated when King Faisal’s 
grandfather, a member of the Hashemite dynasty, was driven 
out of Saudi Arabia by King Saud’s father, the late Ibn Saud.] 

King Hussein had been invited to take part in the talks but 
had declined “ with apologies ” in view of the situation in 
Jordan.— (Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev, rep. 15504 B 5 1534 ® A.) 


B. MONGOLIA. — Economic Agreement with Soviet 
Union. - Increased Soviet Economic Aid. - Joint Soviet- 
Mongolian Enterprises transferred to Mongolia. 

An agreement on Soviet economic aid to Mongolia was 
initialled in Moscow on May 15 after six days’ discussions 
between Soviet leaders and a delegation from the Mongolian 
People’s Republic headed by the Prime Minister, M. Tsedenbal. 

Soviet leaders taking part in the talks included Marshal Bulganin, 
M. Khrushchev, M. Mikoyan, M. Gromyko (Foreign. Minister), 
M. Zverev (Minister of Finance), M. Kabanov (Minister of Foreign 
Trade) and M. Kuzmin (chairman of tho State Planning Commission). 
The Mongolian delegation included the Foreign Minister (M Adilbash) 
and other officials. 

In addition to increasing the amount of Soviet economic 
aid to Mongolia, the agreement also provided for the transfer 
to Mongolian control of the Mongolian Oil Trust (Mongolneft) 
and the joint Soviet-Mongolian company for developing the 
country’s mineral resources (Sovmongolmetal). The agree- 
ment is summarized below : 

Soviet Economic Aid since 1946. After <£ noting with satisfaction ” 
that the Mongolian People’s Republic had been transformed during 
the past ten yoars “ from a backward feudal land into a new and 
growing Independent people’s democratic State,” the agreement 
recalled that coal, oil, ore-mining, and food and light industries had 
boon established in Mongolia during that period with Soviet assis- 
tance ; that railway and motor transport liad been widely developed ; 
and that a number of factories and industrial installations had been 
built. I 11 the same period the U.S.S.R. had granted long-term 
credits to Mongolia '* on easy terms ” totalling over 900 million 
roubles, and had also handod over to Mongolia free of charge more 
than 100 million roubles’ worth of Soviet property. 

Transfer of Joint Enterprises. During the past ten years the 
U.S.S.R. had carriod out geological prospecting and built oil- 
oxtraoting and refining enterprises in Mongolia at a cost of over 
300 million roubles. As a result of those measures Mongolia could 
now cover her petroleum noods to a largo extent from her own 
resources, and tho Soviet Government would therefore hand over to 
the Mongolian People's Republic, froo of charge, the enterprises of 
Mongolneft (tho Mongolian Oil Trust ) 

Similarly, the Soviet-Mongolian joint-stock company for developing 
mineral resources (Sovmongolmetal) had laid the foundations for a 
Mongolian mining industry and had trained tho necessary personnel. 
Tho Soyiet Government had accordingly decided to transfer its 
share in Sovmongolmetal to tho Mongolian Republic, which would 
make interest-free repayments over a 30 -year period beginning in 
1902. 

In addition, tho U.S.S.R. would hand over to Mongolia, free of 
charge, the installations at tho airports of Ulan Bator (the Mongolian 
capital) and Sain Shand, as well as “a certain number of aeroplanes.” 

Future Economic Assistance. After recalling that a 1,000-kilo- 
metro (6 00 -mile) trunk line of the Ulan Bator Railway had been 
built with Soviet assistance, it was stated that at tho present time 
18 industrial, agricultural, and municipal service establishments 
were being built in Mongolia with Soviet material, technical and 
financial aid, including a ooal-mino with an annual output of 600,000 
tons, four flour mills, a confectionery factory, a dairy plant, a water- 
supply line, a sewage system, and a steam-lioating project in Ulan 
Bator. 

To promote tho further economic development of Mongolia, the 
U.S.S.R. had agreed to deliver tho following equipment during the 
period 1958-60 : 2,500 tractors, 550 grain combine harvesters, 

200 diesel and mobile electric power stations, 80 saw-mills, 3,000 
motor lorries, building materials, and over 10,000 head of pedigree 
livestock. In addition, the U.S.S.R. would help to build two factories 
for the production of pre-fabricated houses, a silicate brick factory 
and a radio station in Ulan Bator, and other installations. The 
U.S.S.R. would also assist the Mongolian authorities in carrying out 
geological prospecting for oil and non-metallio minerals during the 
same period, and would help to develop Mongolians agriculture. A 
credit of up to 200 million roubles on easy terms would be made 
available to Mongolia to enable her to pay for the equipment, 
materials, and teohnical assistance supplied by the U.S.S.R. It was 
further stated that the Soviet Government had agreed to cover 50 
per cent of the expenses incurred in developing Mongolian public 
health services during 1958-GO. 

The statement also announced full agreement between the 
Soviet and Mongolian Governments on all international 
questions, and referred to the continued development of 
Soviet-Mongolian political, economic and cultural co-operation. 
It called on the Western Powers to “ abandon the policy of 
ignoring the Mongolian People’s Republic ” and to “ change 
their attitude ” toward the admission of Mongolia and the 
People’s Republic of China to the United Nations. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) (15449 B.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Radar Establishment. 

During a visit by the Queen to the Radar Research 

Establishment at Malvern on April 24, it was announced that 
it would in future be known as the Royal Radar EstabUshment 
by command pf her Majesty. — (Times) (Prev. rep* I3<>55 A.) 
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A. SYRIA. — Virtual Army Dictatorship under 
Colonel Sarraj., - Increasing Influence of Left-wing and 
Nationalist Elements. - U.S. Demarche on Soviet Arms 
Supplies to Syria. - The Damascus “ Conspiracy Trial.” - 
New Government formed by M. Assali. 

During the latter months of 1950 and the early months of 
1957 increasing concern was caused in the Western countries, 
and also in Turkey, at reports of continued Soviet arms 
shipments to Syria and at the reported presence of numbers of 
Soviet technicians and experts in that country. At the same 
time Western press correspondents in the Middle East reported 
that Syria was falling increasingly under the control of a 
nationalistic and strongly left-wing element in the Syrian 
Army headed by Colonel Abdul Hamid Sarraj, head of the 
Army’s Dcuxieme Bureau (Intelligence Section). The Baghdad 
Correspondent of The Times , in a dispatch on Nov. 27, 1950, 
described Syria as being 44 in the grip of a military dictator- 
ship ” headed by General Sarraj, while the New York Times 
(Dec. 11) similarly described Colonel Sarraj as “a potent 
power behind the present Syrian Government.” These and 
other reports said that Colonel Sarraj was strongly pro- 
Egyptian and pro-Soviet in sympathy, and that he enjoyed 
the support both of the extreme right-wing nationalists and 
of the Syrian Communists. 

Colonel Sarraj (31) ©morgod into prominence as loader of the 
left-wing faction in the Syrian Army after the assassination of Colonel 
Mallei in 1955 by a member of a rightist political group (see 14315 B). 
He booamo head of tho Syrian Army’s Dcuxttme Bureau, in 19 55, 
having previously served as assistant military attaoh6 in Paris. 
A personal friend of the Egyptian President, Colonol Nasser, he is 
known to bo strongly opposed to tho Baghdad Pact and to favour a 
close political and military alignment between Egypt, Syria, and 
Jordan. 

[As stated on page 155G4, second column, it was alleged on May 11 
by tho Jordanian newspaper Al TJrdon , and by Jordan Radio, that 
Colonol Sarraj was a member of tlie committee which had boon 
established with Egyptian and Soviet support to overthrow tho 
monarchies in Arab countries and replace them by republics. Tho 
Jordanian Army Command, moreover, accused Colonol Sarraj of 
complicity in the plot to overthrow King Hussein — see page 15565, 
first column.] 

U.S. Demarche to Syria on Soviet Arms Shipments. 

It was disclosed in Washington on Nov. 28, 195(1, that the 
U.S. Government had expressed its 44 concern ” to the Syrian 
Government at the 44 substantial shipments ” of Soviet arms 
to Syria in recent months, despite the U.N. resolution of 
Nov. 2 (see page 1 51 86) urging all U.N. member-countries .to 
refrain from sending arms to the Middle East. The State 
Department spokesman (Mr. Lincoln White) said that it had 
been established that Soviet arms of “various types and 
weights ” had been shipped to Syria, some of them after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Egypt. 

No detailed information was available as to tho extent of those 
arms shipments, nor wore any statements issued either in Damascus 
or Moscow beyond Syrian denials of tho presence of Soviet techni- 
cians and experts. A question on this matter, howovor, was asked in 
tho British House of Lords on May 1, 1957, by tho Earl of Dundee, 
who drew attention to a New York Herald Tribune report of April 20 
stating that aviation training teams from the tT.S.S.R. were arriving 
in Syria regularly on a six -week rotation system from tho Caucasus, 
and that the aircraft carrying thorn were photographing strategic 
areas in Persia and Iraq. 

Lord Home (Lord President of the Council) said that the British 
Government believed that military advisers and technicians had 
been arriving in Syria during the past few months from Soviot-bloo 
countries to train tho Syrian forces in the use of equipment acquired 
from those countries. The Government had no evidence, however, 
to confirm that Soviet aviation training teams wore arriving in 
Syria every six weeks, or that strategic aroas in Persia or Iraq were 
being photographed. 

As was generally known. Lord Homo added, Egypt had reooived 
from the Soviet bloc by the end of October, 1956, military equipment 
to an estimated value of between £120,000,000 and £150,000,000. 
Similarly, Syria had received military equipment to the value of 
about £20,000,000 by the same date. Sinoe the Suez crisis, in which 
Egypt lost a considerable quantity of the arms supplied to her by 
the Soviet bloc, Soviet ships were widely reported to have resumed 
deliveries of military equipment to both Egypt and Syria. Shipments 
to Syria had been certainly resumed in December, and those to Egypt 
were reported to have begun by February, if not earlier. 

Syrian Allegations against Britain, France, Israel, and Iraq. 

During the General Assembly’s debate on Hungary, the 
Syrian delegate interrupted the proceedings on Nov. 21, 1956, 
to say that he had received a cable from his Government 
concerning 44 imminent aggression ” against Syria by British, 
French, and Israeli forces. At a subsequent press conference a 
Syrian spokesman alleged inter alia that British, French and 
Jwqeli aircraft had down over Syria on numerous occasions* 


that British and French troops had taken part in the Israeli 
attack on Egypt after landing at Haifa, and that 44 massive 
concentrations ” of Israeli, British, and French forces were 
gathering on the Syrian and Jordanian borders. These alle- 
gations were denied in tola by Britain, France, and Israel, a 
British Foreign Oflice spokesman describing them as 44 a 
tissue of lies from beginning to end.” On Nov. 24 the Iraqi 
Government similarly declared that there was no truth what- 
ever in Syrian allegations that quantities of arms had been 
sent from Iraq to Syria to enable dissident elements m that 
country to overthrow the Syrian regime. 

The Syrian Government sent Notes to the U.S. and Soviet 
Embassies in Damascus on Nov. 28, 15)50, explaining Syria's 14 inde- 
pendent policy ” and referring to a ** campaign of deceit and agita- 
tion " waged by “ Israel and imperialism." No details wore given, 
but a Syrian official spokesman said that Syria was pursuing 44 an 
Arab nationalist policy based on positive neutrality and abstention 
from a policy of blocs and cold war." In a Damascus broadcast on 
Dec. 6 President Kuwatly made a bitter attack on tho Baghdad and 
NATO pacts, alleging that they wore aimed at undermining Syria's 
independence and sovereignty " on the pattern already used against 
Egypt." Ho described tho 44 rumours " of Communist penetration 
of Syria as designed to disrupt tho iOgyptian-Hyrinn- Jordanian 
alliance. 

The Damascus “ Conspiracy Trial." 

The trial began in Damascus on Jan. 8, before a military 
court-martial, of 47 Syrians— including many leading political 
figures— on charges of conspiring to overthrow the regime by 
armed revolt with financial backing from Iraq, and at the 
instigation of the Iraqi, British, French and Turkish Govern- 
ments. Only 29 of the accused appeared in court, the other 
18 being abroad — In Europe or the Lebanon— and being 
tried in absentia . 

Among those put on trial wore Brigadier-General Adlb Shishakly, 
President of Syria until his deposition in HIM (see 18425 A) ; Colonel 
Hulah Shishakly, brother of tho ox-Presldent; the Emir llassan 
el-Atrasli, head of tho Jobol Druse tribe and a former Minister; 
Adrian Atassi, formerly Ambassador In Paris and sen of ex- President 
Ilashom Atassi; Fuydi Atassi, a former Foreign Minister; Colonel 
Safa, formerly Military Attache) in Washington ; Dr, Hand lCablmra, 
a former Minister of tho Interior; end Mikhail Elian, member for 
Aleppo in the Syrian Parliament, and an ex-Minislor of State. Tho 
other defendants included a number of Army officers, members of 
tlie Syrian Parliament, and other persons, among them a Lebanese 
national. 

The indictment alleged that the ** conspirators " had planned to 
start an uprising, while the Syrian Army was immobilized by a border 
clash with Israel, with tho aim of overthrowing the present regime 
and transforming Syria into a 44 servant or Imperialism." Specifically, 
it was alleged that simultaneous risings had been planned In the 
Jobol Druse, tho Alaouite mountains, and Damn, sens ; that the 
conspirators would have sot up a new Government under the Premier- 
ship of Dr, Kabbara or Munir Ajlunl, both described as pro* Iraq 
politicians ; that President Kuwatly, Colonel HarraJ, and other 
loading personalities in tho present Government would have been 
assassinated ; and that the new Government would have dissolved 
Parliament, eliminated tho Baaih (Socialist) and Communist parties, 
and dissolved tho Army’s IMuxtfme Bureau, The 44 instigating 
Powers "—Britain, France, Turkey, and Iraq —would then have 
recognized and backed the now regime. Had the 44 conspiracy " 
failed, tho rebels would have retreated to the Aloulto mountains and 
have called upon the British and French to land in Syria and impose 
44 a Government of traitors." 

It was further alleged that tho Iraqi Foreign Minister (M. Bashayan) 
and tho Iraqi Chief of Staff (General Daghistani) had gone to Geneva 
to persuade ox-Presldent Shishakly to load the plot ; that General 
Shishakly had aooopted the task for a consideration of 35,000 Iraqi 
dinai's ; that ho had been conveyed to Beirut In June 1950 aboard a 
British transport and had received 15,000 dinars from the Iraqi 
military attach^ in the Lebanon, who it was alleged, had been 
allocated 5,000,000 dinars by tho Iraqi Government to promote the 
44 conspiracy " ; and that tho 44 conspirators " had reooived a 
quantity of arms from Iraq— described as 44 8 0 0 rifles, six automatic 
guns, and several eases of munitions." Three principal Syrian 
44 elements," it was alleged, were Implicated in tho plot— 44 Shishakly 
supporters ; Mohammed Safa, a dismissed officer of the Syrian Army ; 
and the [outlawed] Social National Party." 

The trial ended on Feb. 26, 1957, with the pausing of the death 
sentence on 12 of tho defendants (seven in absentia), while five others 
were sentenced to life Imprisonment— including cx-Prosidcnt 
Shishakly in absentia. Three defendants were acquitted, tho 
remainder being given prison terms ranging from three months to 
20 years. The doath sentences imposed on tho five defendants present 
in court were subsequently commuted on March 6 to Ufo imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

Of those present in court, death sentences (later commuted to 
life imprisonment) were passed on Dr. Kabbara, Adnan Atassi, and 
three former members of Parliament — Hay el Surer, Subhi al-Omari 
and All Hasson al-IIakim. The seven defendants on whom death 
sentences were passed in absentia were Emir Hassan oJ-Atrash, 
Colonel Salah Shishakly, >ljkhab Ebon, Bald Takieddinc (the 
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Lebanese defendant). Colonel Safa, and two other Army officers. 
One of the defendants tried in absentia — Colonel Jedid, leader of the 
Social National Party — had been shot dead by a Syrian gunman in 
the Lebanon. 

It was commented outside Syria that the so-called “ con- 
spirators ” were in nearly all cases persons of right-wing or 
moderate views opposed to the extremist policies of Colonel 
Sarraj and the regime. Moreover, it was commented that the 
indictment liad been drawn up by the Army authorities and 
that the trial had been held before a military court-martial 
from whose verdicts there was no right of appeal. The inference 
was therefore drawn that the trial had, in effect, constituted a 
44 purge ” of Opposition elements in the political parties and 
the armed forces — particularly in view of the 44 confessions ” 
which, it was alleged, had been made by many of the defen- 
dants. The Middle East Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
in a dispatch from Baghdad, said that the Damascus trials 
were regarded by Iraqi opinion as 44 being conducted with 
typical Iron Curtain purge technique.” 

New Government formed by M. Assail. 

During the first fortnight of December most of the parties 
represented in the Syrian Parliament formed themselves into 
a 44 National Parliamentary Front ” pledged to carry out the 
principles of a 44 National Charter ” adopted by those parties. 
The Prime Minister, M. Assali, resigned on Dec. 22 in order to 
form a 44 national government ” representative of the parties 
adhering to the 44 National Charter.” The membership of the 
new Cabinet was announced on Dec. 81 , M. Assali taking the 
portfolio of the Interior in addition to the Premiership, and 
retaining only two Ministers of the former Government — the 
Foreign Minister, M. Satah Bitar, and the Minister of National 
Economy, M. Kallas. All the principal parties were repre- 
sented except the right-wing People’s Party (Shadb) and the 
Constitutional Bloc, the new Government including Nationa- 
lists, Baath Socialists, and a 44 liberationist.” 

In a policy statement on Jan. 3, M. Assail said that the now Govern- 
ment would base its policy on the principles of the “ National 
Charter/’ viz : the safeguarding of the independence and sovereignty 
of Syria ; the foiling of “ imperialist conspiracies ” against Syria 
and other Arab countries ; resistance to the Baghdad Pact and to 
“ imperialism/* “ colonialism ** and “ Zionism ** ; aid for those 
Arab peoples still subjected to “ imperialism ” ; and support for 
the Iraqi people in its “ struggle against colonialism.” M. Assali 
reiterated his Government’s support for a policy of “Arab national- 
ism/* “ positive neutralism,” and abstention from “ power blocs ” ; 
declared that Syria would not conclude a peace treaty with Israel ; 
and added that “ practical stops ’* would bo taken to bring about a 
Federal Union between Syria and Egypt, 

Reports from Syria during April and May spoke of increasing 
popular discontent with the Government and the 44 Army 
dictatorship,” and also of growing strain between the Army 
and the political parties supporting it. Violent scenes occurred 
in the Syrian Parliament on April 10 , when deputies came to 
blows after M. Assali had refused demands by the People’s 
Party to end martial law, which had been imposed at the 
outbreak of the Suez crisis and still remained in force. The 
Middle East Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, in a 
dispatch from Damascus on May 21 , spoke of 44 a battle 
between Parliament and the ruling Army dictatorship over 
control of this semi-Communist country,” and of the likelihood 
of an overt split 44 between the Army and its political suppor- 
ters in the Government who are now demanding full control.” 
(Le Monde, Paris - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times) (Prev. rep. Army Crises, 
1:4988 G ; 14315 B ; Cabinet, 14940 A ; Turkish Warning 
of Communism in Syria, 15230 A.) 

A. KASHMIR. — New President of « Azad Kashmir.” 

Sardar Mohammed Ibrahim Khan, president of the All- 
Jammu and Kashmir Moslem Conference, took office on 
April 18 as President of the 44 Azad Kashmir ” Government 
(i.e. the government in the Pakistani-controlled area of 
Kashmir) in succession to Sardar Abdul Qaiyum Khan, who had 
resigned on the same day. On taking office the new President 
pledged himself to reinforce the 44 liberation movement ” and 
to work for the eventual inclusion of Kashmir in Pakistan. 
Sardar Mohammed Ibrahim Khan, head of the first Azad 
Kashmir government formed in 1947, is a graduate of London 
University and a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. — (Dawn, Karachi) 

(Prev. rep. 15265 A.) 

B. GHANA. — First High Commissioner in London. 

The appointment of Mr. E. O. Asafu-Adjaye as Ghana’s 

first High Commissioner to the United Kingdom was announced 
in Accra on June 8. Mr. Asafu-Adjaye, a lawyer, was formerly 
Minister of Local Government in Dr. Nkrumah’s Cabinet. 

(Times) 


C. BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. — Colonial 
Development Corporation. - Report for 1956. - Revenue 
Surplus of £572,000. - Review of Corporation’s Activities. 

The report of the Colonial Development Corporation for 
1956, published on May 1 , 1957, showed a revenue surplus of 
£572,809, after payment of interest amounting to £416,178. 
Tins compared with a surplus of £409,288 in 1955, and included 
a net operating profit on direct projects and subsidiary under- 
takings of £371,718, compared with one of £113,165 in 1955. 
Capital approved during 1956 for new projects and for further 
stages of existing ones amounted to £ 20 , 000 , 000 , increasing 
the total approved for various projects since the C.D.C. began 
operations m 1948 to £85,000,000. The Corporation’s activities 
in 1956 are summarized below. 

Projects in Operation. During the year eight new projects were 
started, two others completed, and three discontinued. At Dec. 31, 
1956, there wore 60 projects and investigations in progress, compared 
with 63 on Dec. 31, 1955. The total capital approved for these 
projects amounted to £74,201,000. 

Location of Projects. The projects in operation at Dec. 31, 1956 
wore located as follows (capital approved for each area shown in 
parentheses): Caribbean liegion , 16 (£7,742,000); Far East, eight 
(£16,043,000) ; East Africa* 15 (£15,484,000); Central Africa, seven 
(£22,002,000) ; // iuh Commission Territories , 12 (£9,881,000) ; 

West Africa , eight (£3,149,000). 

Functional Distribution of Projects. Of the total of £74,201,000 
approved for the various projects and investigations now in progress, 
the largest amount (£27,079,000, or 36.3 per cont) was for power 
schemes, followed by agriculture (£12,039,000, or 10. 3 per cent), 
property and housing (£9,935,000, or 13.1 per cent), minerals 
(£7,710,000, or 10.4 per cont), forestry (£6,701,000, or 9.2 per cent), 
factories (£4,333,000, or 5.9 per cent), animal products schemes 
(£3,257,000, or 4.4 per cent), transport and communications 
(£2,600,000, or 3.6 per cont), hotels (£111,000, or 0.6 per cent), and 
■fisheries (£130,000, or 0.2 per cent). The report pointed out that the 
share allocated to power projects (including the investment of 
£1.5,000,000 in the XCoribu hydro-electric scheme, see 14751 A) was 
14.6 per cont higher at Dec. 31, 1056 than at Deo. 31, 1955, and the 
share of “ basic developments” as a whole (power, housing, transport 
and communications) 10.5 per cont highor. 

Revenue-earning Projects. The roport stated that 36 projects 
wore now earning revenue, but 19 others were still in tho investiga- 
tion and development stages. It added that certain large plantation 
projects (e.g. in British Guiana) would require further capital when 
their products were ready for processing, whilst other schemes 
awaited necessary basic services — e.g. a railway m connexion, with 
Tanganyika Coalfields Ltd. 

Capital Expenditure, 1948-1956. The amounts approved in each 
year of tho Corporation’s existence, and the actual expenditure in that 
year (shown in parentheses) wore as follows : 1948-49 — £13,000,000 
(£2,500,000) ; 1950— £17,000,000 (£7,500,000) ; 1951— £7,000,000 
(£10,000,000) ; 1952— £7,000,000 (£8,000,000) ; 1953— £6,000,000 

(£7,000,000) ; 1054— £6,000,000 (£4,500,000) ; 1955— £9,000,000 
(£8,000,000) ; 1956— £20,000,000 (£9,000,000). 

The Corporation’s Future. The report pointed out that tho limit 
of borrowing by the Corporation fixed under tho Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts was £100,000,000. Of this sum, £85,000,000 had 
already been approved for expenditure on schemes by Doe. 31, 1956, 
whilst tho balance might bo required to bring existing schemes to 
fruition. New schomos now nnder examination would require about 
£38,000,000 additional capital, the report stressing that “ unless 
the C.D.C. is to refuse now and pressing business, more capital is 
urgent.” 

C.D.C. Position with regard to ** Emergent Territories.” Dealing 
with the Corporation’s position in territories which had attained 
self-government, tho roport quoted a clause from the Ghana 
Indepon deuce Act removing Ghana from the schedule of territories 
in which the C.D.C. might operate [see 15365 A]. It explained that 
when the inclusion of this clause was challenged in the House of 
Commons on the ground that it seemed to deprive Ghana of U.K, 
funds for development, the Government had insisted on its retention 
and had pointed out that other agencies wero available and that it 
was questionable whether financial arrangements should be made 
with independent countries except on a Government-to -Government 
basis. The report referred to “ the disappointment felt in Ghana 
and Malaya at the prospect of losing C.D.C. holp/’ and said : “ it 
is surely commonsonse that the now established, efficient, and 
profitable C.D.C. should be permitted to invest in emergent terri- 
tories. The C.D.C. has been assured on behalf of both the Ghana and 
Malaya Governments that it would be a great pity it emerging 
members of tho Commonwealth wore ... to be deprived of the help 
of tho experienced C.D.C. personnel.” The roport pointed out, 
howover, that if the Corporation wero to operate in self-governing 
territories, tho word “ colonial ” would have to bo dropped from 
its title. 

The Overseas Resources Development Bill, intended to 
validate, retrospectively and prospectively, certain of the 
Corporation’s activities previously held to be ultra vires 
(see 14848 A), was enacted on Aug. 2, 1966.— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Commonwealth Survey) (Prev. rep. X 4848 A.) 
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A. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Senate Elections. 

The new Senate of the Irish Republic was elected during 
the second week of May, following the recent general elections 
to the new Dad. Counting of votes for the various panels took 
place between May 8-11, the Senate being completed on May 15 
by the nomination of 11 members by the Taoiseach , Mr. 
de Valera. 

The CO members of Seanad JMrmnn are chosen as follows : 43 l’or 
the live vocational panels (Cultural and Educational, Agricultural, 
Labour, Industrial and Commercial, and Administrative) , six 
elected by the Universities (three for the National University of 
Ireland and three for Trinity College, Dublin) ; and 11 nominated 
by the Taoiseach , The “vocational” and University members aro 
returned by an electoral college system as explained in 11673 B. 

Among the 13 members elected for the vocational panels, 30 wore 
members of the outgoing Senate ; the new Senators included a 
number who wore formerly members of the Bail, most of whom had 
been defeated in tho recent general election. Mr. P. F. Baxter, 
chairman of the former Senate, was among the successful candidates 
on the Agricultural panel, whilo those elected on the Labour panel 
included five members nominated by tho Irish T.U.C Tho only 
change in University representation was that Professor P. M. 
Quinlan (Professor of Physics at University College, Cork), replaced 
Dr. Roger McHugh (lecturer in English at University College, 
Dublin) as one of the three Senators for the National University 
of Ireland. 

The 11 Senators nominated by Mr, do Valera included Mr. Sean 
Moylan, the Minister of Agriculture. Other nominated Senators 
included Mr. Sean Brady, chairman of Clare County Council ; Mrs. 
Nora Connolly-O'Brien, daughter of James Connolly, who was a 
signatory of tho proclamation of tho Irish Republic in “ Easter 
week ” of 1916 ; Mr. Sean O'Donovan, Chief Veterinary Inspector 
of Dublin Corporation ; Mr. Thomas Mullins, general secretary of 
Fianna Fail ; Mr. Laurence Walsh, the Mayor of Drogheda ; and 
An Seabhac (Mr. Padraig Sugruo), a Gaelic scholar and folklorist, 
and president of tho Folklore of Ireland Society. 

As explained in 15429 A, Mr. Moylan had lost his seat at 
Cork in the recent general election but was appointed Minister 
of Agriculture in the Fianna Fail Cabinet formed after the 
elections. — (Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep. Dail Elec- 
tions, 15429 A ; Senate Elections, 13892 B.) 

B. ISRAEL. — Acceptance of Eisenhower Doctrine. 

The Israeli Government’s decision to support the 44 Eisen- 
hower doctrine ” for the Middle East was approved by the 
Knesset on June 3, after a six-liour debate, by 59 \otes to 
five with 89 abstentions. 

Explaining the Eisenhower doctrine to tho House, Mr. Bon- Guidon 
referred particularly to the powers granted to tho U.S. President 
to uso armed force to assist any nation in tho Middlo East requesting 
assistance against aggression from any country controlled by inter- 
national Coimnundsm. As Israol faood a greater danger of aggression 
than any other country in the Middle East, she “ must accept any 
assistance against any aggressor if she wishes to live.” Referring to 
a possible uttaok on Israol whioh might bo supported by the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Bon-Gurion said : “ Israel is not entitled to adopt tho 
arrogant assumption that she can stand alone even if she is attacked 
by a neighbouring country controlled by a great Power. Therefore 
tho American undertaking of assistance must bo considered a stop 
which strengthens both peace in the Middlo East and tho security 
of Israel.” 

The five opposing votes were cast by the Communist 
deputies, while the 89 abstentions included the deputies of 
the left-wing Mapam and Ahdut Avoda parlies, the right-wing 
Hcruth (nationalists), and the General Zionists. The Mapam 
and Ahdut Avoda — both of which are represented in Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s Cabinet — had originally announced their inten- 
tion of opposing the Government, in view of their opposition 
to Israelis adherence to “power blocs,” but subsequently 
decided to refrain from voting in order to preserve the coalition. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15417 A.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Anderson succeeds 
Mr. Humphrey as Secretary of the Treasury. 

It was announced in Washington on May 29 that President 
Eisenhower had accepted with “ profound regret ” the 
resignation of Mr. George Humphrey as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and had nominated Mr. Robert B. Anderson as 
his successor. 

Mr. Anderson (46), a Texas-born lawyer, was originally an 
“ Eisenhower Democrat ” but is now a Republican. He had pre- 
viously been Navy Secretary and later Deputy Secretary of Defence 
in the Eisenhower Administration, but left the Government in 1955 
to become President of Ventures Ltd., a large mining corporation 
In Canada. 

Mr. Humphrey resigned to take up the chairmanship of the 
National Steel Corporation in Pittsburgh, a company with which 
he had been closely associated before joining the Cabinet in 1953. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 

Cabinet, 14896 B ; Mr. Humphrey, 12701 A.) 


D. CZECHOSLOVAKIA - POLAND - EASTERN 
GERMANY. — Meeting of Parliamentary Representa- 
tives. - Grotewohl-Siroky Discussions. 

Representatives of the Czechoslovak National Assembly, 
the Polish Seym, and the East German Volkskammer met m 
East Berlin from May 9-1 1 to discuss questions arising out of 
u the remilitarization of the German Federal Republic, the 
stationing of atomic detachments on West German territory, 
the plans to equip the West German armed forces with atomic 
weapons, and the rebirth of the revanchist plans of tho 
German militarists.” 

At the ond o£ tlioir discussions tho representatives of the thro© 
Parliaments issued a joint statement expressing concern that 
“certain imperialist forces” wore preventing tho conclusion of an 
agreement to ban atomic and thermo -nnoloar weapons and to end 
nuclear tosts, and giving a warning against tho danger of stationing 
“ atomie detachments ” In Western Germany. 

The declaration said that the representatives regarded tho existing 
frontiers of Poland and ( ^oehoslovakia with Germany as inviolable ; 
that they uIho regarded tho security and integrity of the German 
Democratic Republic (Eastern Germany) as “an indispensable 
prerequisite for the preservation of peace in Europe ” ; and that 
they opposed agreements such ns Euratom and tho “ so-called 
Common Market.” 

In conclusion, the statement said that In the present international 
situation tho Warsaw Treaty constituted ** a necessary guarantee 
for the peaceful life of the European notions,” and expressed support 
for tho .Soviet disarmament proposals made in tho U.N. Disarmament 
Sub -commit too. 

The Prime Ministers of Eastern Germany (Herr Grolcwohl) 
and Czechoslovakia (M. Siroky) issued a statement on May 25, 
after a five-day meeting in East Berlin, approving the Soviet 
suggestion for a 44 neutral zone ” in Central Europe and 
declaring that such a zone would not hinder German reuni (1 ca- 
tion. They repeated the call for the strengthening of the 
Warsaw Treaty and for the halting of atomie tests, and 
accused the IJ.S.A. of being the “chief supporter” of a 
44 revived West German militarism.”— (Polish Embassy Press 
Department, London - Ncues Deutschland, East Berlin) 

E. VENEZUELA. — Offshore Oil Concession to 
U.S. Companies. - Prospecting in Gulf of Faria. 

The Venezuelan Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons 
announced on May 7 that a group of live U.S. oil companies 
had received an offshore concession in the Gulf of Puria, 
lying between the Venezuelan mainland and Trinidad. The con- 
cession extends over some 150,000 acres of sea and is covered 
by water averaging eighty feet in depth, the live companies 
having paid about $100,000,000 to prospect for offshore oil in 
this area. Of tho live companies concerned— the Ohio Oil 
Company, the Texas Oil Company (Texaco), flic Continental 
Oil Company, the Cities Service Oil Company, and the Rich Held 
Oil Corporation — the Ohio, Texas and Continental companies 
each have a 25 per cent interest in the venture, Cities Service 
has a ICJ participation, and Richfield has the remaining 8J per 
cent. The concession will be operated as a unit, drilling opera- 
tions being scheduled to begin late in 1957 or early in 1958. 
No rentals will be paid to the Venezuelan Government, the 
profits being divided equally between the U.B. companies and 
the Government in accordance with Venezuelan oil legislation. 
(New York Times) (Prev, rep. 14730 A.) 

F. FRANCE. — Restoration of University of Caen. 

The rebuilding of the University of Caen, which had been 
largely destroyed during the fighting of 1944, was celebrated 
on June 1, when academic representatives from 112 universities 
in 24 different countries attended the inauguration ceremonies 
of the restored university. The university, founded in 1482 by 
King Henry VI of England, has been completely reconstructed 
and rebuilt since the war with the help of many contributors 
from France and abroad — among them Queen Elisabeth of the 
Belgians, who presided at the ceremony. Among many 
recipients of honorary degrees was Sir Anthony Eden, on 
whose behalf the degree was accepted by the British Ambas- 
sador in Paris, Sir Gladwyn Jebb.— (Le Monde - Le Figaro) 

G. UNITED KINGDOM. - Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Return to Britain. - Retirement from Political Life. 

Sir Anthony Eden, accompanied by Lady Eden, arrived 
back in Britain on June 8, following his convalescence in 
Canada after his recent operation. At a press conference at 
Liverpool on board the Canadian Pacific liner Empress of 
Britain , Sir Anthony said that he was making a good recovery 
from his operation but knew that there was 44 a probability 
that the condition may occur again ” ; he added that he had 
44 nothing to complain about ” and was 44 very lucky to be 
alive.” Sir Anthony made it dear that he would not be fit 
enough to return to political life. (Times) (Prev. rep. 15510 D.) 
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A. FRENCH OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. — The 
“ Loi-Cadre ” for Constitutional Advancement. - Intro- 
duction of Greater Internal Autonomy, Universal 
Suffrage, Common Electoral Roll, and Elected Govern- 
ment Organs. - Increased <c Africanization ” of Terri- 
torial Administrations. - French Parliamentary Approval 
for Decrees on Political and Economic Development of 
Overseas Territories. - Creation of Self-governing 
Municipalities. - Municipal and Territorial Assembly 
Elections in French West Africa, French Equatorial 
Africa, and Madagascar. 

A major advance m the constitutional evolution of the 
French overseas territories was inaugurated on June 19, 1956, 
when the French National Assembly, by 470 votes to 105, 
gave a second and final reading to the loi-cadre — i.e. legislation 
setting out the broad framework for the introduction of a 
greater degree of internal self-government in the overseas 
territories concerned, and empowering the French Government 
to initiate by decree the detailed reforms based on the principles 
laid down in the loi-cadre. 

The promulgation of the loi-cadre was followed by a number 
of important developments arising from it, viz. : (a) municipal 
elections held on Nov. 18, 1950, in French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, and the French 
Cameroons ; ( b ) the publication by the French Government on 
Nov. 18, 1950, and their subsequent approval by Parliament, 
of 15 decrees concerning the economic development of the 
overseas territories ; (e) the final adoption by the French 
Parliament during March 1957 of 18 decrees concerning the 
new political organization of French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa, and Madagascar ; ( d ) general elections to 
the Territorial Assemblies in the constituent territories of 
French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa, and in 
Madagascar. 

The Loi-Cadre, 

The Government made use of this form of legislation in 
order to obtain powers to act swiftly in what it considered to 
be a matter of urgency. In view of the complexity of the 
reforms to be introduced, and the diversity of the territories 
concerned, it was believed that the delays of normal parlia- 
mentary procedure might have proved interminable. It was 
expressly laid down, however, that the loi-cadre would in no 
way prejudice the long-outstanding revision of Chapter VIII 
of the French Constitution of 1940, which lays down the 
status of French overseas territories within the French Union. 

The Bill, which was piloted by M. Gaston DelTerre (Minister 
for France d'outre-mcr in the Mollofc Government), had first 
been passed by the National Assembly on March 28, 1950, by 
477 votes to 99. It was approved with certain amendments 
by the Council of the Republic on June 18, 1950 (by 211 votes 
to 77) and was adopted in this form by the Assembly (by 470 
votes to 105), which accepted the Council’s amendments at a 
second and dual reading on June 19, 1950. An important 
change introduced during the debales, on the initiative of the 
Council of the Republic, was the elimination of a provision 
which would have delayed the introduction of the single 
electoral college until the first Territorial Assembly elections 
in each territory, instead of making them applicable without 
delay— .j.e, to the forthcoming municipal elections. The 
loi-cadre was enacted with its publication in the Journal 
OJJldel on June 20, 1950. 

The overseas possessions to which the loi-cadre applies are 
the Gouvernemcnt- Gmdral of French West Africa, consisting of 
the territories of Dahomey, French Guinea, the French Sudan, 
the Ivory Coast, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, and Upper 
Volta ; the Gouvernemcnt-Genfral of French Equatorial Africa, 
comprising the territories of Chad, Gaboon, Middle Congo, and 
Ubangi-Shari ; Madagascar ; French Somaliland ; the Comoro 
Islands, New Caledonia, and the French Settlements in 
Oceania; St. Pierre and Miquelon; and the (then) trust 
territories of French Togoland and the French Cameroons. 

The principal provisions of the loi-cadre were as follows ; 

Political Organization. Four major developments wore envisaged 
in this splioro : . , , - , , 

(1) The powers of the Gouvernemenls - Oeniraux in French West 
Africa and French Equatorial Africa would be modified In future, 
those fo&eral organs of government would co-ordinate, rather than 
control, the activities of tho various constituent territories. In 
addition, a greater raoasuro of diroot contact between the Ministry 
for Overseas France (France d* outre-mar) and the individual terri- 
tories would he brought about by the suppression of a certain number 
of Government departments in Dakar and Brazzaville (the respective 
capitals of French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa), whioh 
had previously acted as intermediaries. 
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(2) Executive Councils ( Conseils Se Gouvernctfknt) \$©uld bo set 
up in each territory to enable elected represeatativ©&j;6 take part 
in the work of government. The composition and ’powers of those 
Councils would vary from territory fa territory, but they would 
generally he presided over by the GbVernbj -o^the territory and 
would consist partly of members elected by tftA Territorial Assem- 
blies (see below) and partly of officials who would be ex-officio 
members, each member being m charge of a ministerial department. 

During the debates M. Defter re said that it was the Government’s 
intention that "the Executive Councils should, as a rule, consist of 
nmo members — fivo elected and four official. 

(3) The powers of the existing Territorial Assemblies would be 
widened, enabling them to take decisions on matters in which they 
had previously exercised only advisory functions, as well as on 
certain other matters which had hitherto been the solo responsibility 
of tho French Parliament. 

(4) Regional Councils ( Consuls do Circon script ion) would be set up 
to enable tho peoples of remote rural areas to take a larger part in 
tho management of their own affairs. 



The 12 French African territories granted] 
| anew status. The 13th is Madagascar' 


( Economist ) 


Administration. Tho basic structure of the administration would 
be changed by tho introduction of an important now distinction — 
viz., between “ contra 1 government” departments (services d’ttat), 
which would deal with matters of general intorost, and “ territorial 
departments ” (services terrltoriaux), which would be concerned with 
local matters. The French Government was empowered to deflno 
the respective competences of tho two different types of department. 
Tho services territorfaux would bo linked directly to tho Executive 
Council of tho territory concerned and would be under tho direction 
of tho Council’s members. 

It was also planned that an increasing number of native officials 
should enter the public servioo. In this connexion the Ecole Nationals 
de la France d’ovtre-mer (which trains overseas civil servants) would 
in future recruit about 50 per cent of its students from the overseas 
territories. 

Economic Development. The loi-cadre laid down guiding principles 
of economic policy, notably as regards co -operation between 
Metropolitan Franco and the oversea territories, the fostering of local 
economic activities, and encouragement of private investment in the 
territories. 

French Somaliland. A new Representative Council would be 
elected before May 1, 1957. 

Togoland and Cameroons. A special section of the loi-cadre dealt 
with tho future status of these two trusteeship territories. [For sub- 
sequent developments in the two territories see 15511 A, 15565 D.] 

Electoral Reforms. These provided for the general introduction 
of two basic reforms : universal suffrage, and the single electoral 
collego. The latter would replace tho previous system of the double 
electoral college — one for European and the other for African native 
voters — undor which tho votes of the European minority were more 
heavily weighted than those of tho native majority. 

French Parliamentary Control. Decrees made by the Government 
under the loi-cadre would have to bo submitted first to tho Assembly 
of the Fronch Union, which would have to give an advisory opinion 
within 15 days : then to the National Assembly, which would have 
another months (or two months, including tho 15 days allowed to 
tho Assembly of tho Fronch Union) for its decision, failing which the 
Government decree would be presumed to have boon adopted without 
change ; and finally to the Council of tho Republic, whioh would 
have another 30 days to pronounce on the decree. If there was no 
agreement between the National Assembly and the Council of the 
Republic the procedure of the navette would he invoked (see 13147 A), 
but with an overall time-limit of four months. Economic decrees 
would he effective at once, subject to any changes made by Parlia- 
ment, but political decrees would come into force only after 
parliamentary approval. 
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The Municipal Elections. 

As stated above, the new electoral arrangements came into 
operation for the lirst time in the municipal elections held in 
41 towns throughout French West Africa, French Equatorial 
Africa, Madagascar, and the Camcroons on Nov. 18, 1950. 

Those towns, as well as four in French Togoland, laid been elevated 
to the rank of local government communes (commune# de plain 
exercice) by legislation that had boon given a second reading by the 
French National Assembly on July 5, 1955, and had Anally boon 
adopted by the Council of the Republic on third reading on Nov. Id, 
1955, in the version previously passed by the AHBombly. The chief 
point of contention between the two Houses was the National 
Assembly’s insistence on the introduction of a single electoral 
college, to which the Council of the Republic ovoutually agreed. A 
decree promulgated on July 7, 1950, had authorized the compilation 
of now electoral lists on the basis of universal suffrage and a common 
electoral roll. 

The elections, in which about 750,000 people wore entitled 
to vote, showed a high poll among African electors in French 
West Africa (80 per cent) and French Equatorial Africa (05-70 
per cent), though in Madagascar the percentage of abstentions 
was estimated at 50 per cent. Rolling by European voters 
was relatively low, especially in Brazzaville, the capital of 
French Equatorial Africa. 

Tho principal parties contenting the elections in French West 
Africa wore : (a) tho liasmnblemant Ddmoeraliquc Afncain led 

by M. Ilouphouot-Boigny (an African), Mayor of Abidjan, deputy 
for the Ivory Coast in tho French National Assembly (whore he 
belongs to tho U.D.S.U.), and Minister attached to the Prdsidence 
dn Conseil in the Mollot Govommont (see 14081 A) ; (5) tho liloe 
Populate S&ndffalais (Donegal People’s Bloc), led by M. Henghor, 
an African, deputy for Senegal in tho French National Assembly 
(whore he belongs to the Overseas Independents) and a State 
Secretary in the former Government of M. Edgar Fauro ; (c) the 
Union Ddmocraliqm Dahomdmna (Dahomey Democratic Union), 
which eo “Operates with tho U.D.A. ,* (<t) the Parti Jtdpubliemn du 
Dahomey led by M. Apithy, deputy for Dahomey in the National 
Assembly, where he sits with the Independent Republicans ; (r) tho 
Parti J/dmacratique Uniful da I [ante,- Volta (United Democratic 
Party of Upper Volta), led by M. Joseph Oonombo (a non-party 
deputy in the National Assembly), which sympathizes witli tho 
R.D.A, ; (/) tho /Hoc Afncain de (furnde, led by M. Barry Dln.wadou, 
a Radical deputy in the National Assembly , (r/) the hub* pendants 
d’outre-nier (Overseas Independents) ; and (h) the Socialist Party, 
campaigning under various names in the different territories. 

In French Equatorial Africa, in addition to some of the above- 
mentioned parties (notably the U.D.A. and tho Socialists), the 
elections woro contested by tho followers of the AbbO Fulbort Youleu, 
(Mayor of Brazzaville), a group having no ideological affiliations and 
representing local tribal interests. 

The principal features of the elections were : 

(a) The widespread success throughout the West African 
territories of the Hassemblement Dcmocralique Afncain , which 
was particularly successful in the Ivory Coast (where it gained 
complete control at Abidjan and other towns), in the French 
Sudan (111 seats against 84 won by its opponents), and in 
French Guinea (94 seats against 15). In Dahomey the Union 
Ddmocratique Dahomdenne gained a number of seats, and in 
Upper Volta a decisive victory was won by M. Conombo’s 
party. The R.D.A. and its affiliated parlies also obtained an 
overall majority at Fort-Lamy, capital of Chad, and at 
Libreville (Gaboon). 

(b) The success of the “ Fulbertists ” in the Middle Congo, 
where they defeated both the R.D.A, and the Socialists at 
Brazzaville and Pointe-Noire, the two most important towns. 

(c) The success in Madagascar of nationalist candidates, 
who represented, however, various tendencies ; e.g. at Tanana- 
rive (the capital) an absolute majority was won by the Union 
of Independents, representing moderate African nationalists 
and progressive Europeans, while at Uidgo-Suarez a left-wing 
Workers’ List, supported by the Communists, obtained a 
majority. 

Decrees on Economic Development. 

Fifteen decrees dealing with the economic development of 
the overseas territories were published in the Journal Official 
on Nov. 18, 1956. They aimed at attracting private capital 
from France and overseas countries and at developing the 
indigenous capital resources of the territories, and covered the 
following subjects inter alia : 

Mutual assistance for rural development ; regulations governing 
co-operative enterprise ; agricultural credit ; credit facilities for 
small and medium-size enterprises in trade and industry ; the 
setting-up of a supervisory commission for savings banks ; tho 
investment of savings-bank funds ; authorization of long-term 
agreements with certain business concerns developing tho resources 
of overseas territories ; the formation of companies to finance the 


development of overseas territories ; special tax and financial 
privileges to bo granted to such companies ; provision of funds for 
price stabilization ; and allocation of funds for tho support of tho 
toxtilo industry. 

In addition to the above-mentioned concessions to “ overseas 
finance companies ” (with a minimum paid-up capital of 250, 000, 000 
francs), one of the decrees also authorized companies to earmark 
roservos created from trading profits for Investment In overseas 
territories; parallel with this, tho French Government would pay 
into a special State fund sums equal to tho tax: payments by these 
companies on such reserves, and the amounts thus provided by tho 
Government would bo available to tho Arms concerned either as 
medium- or long-term loans, or as grants against profit-sharing 
rights, or as a participation in tho companies' share capital. 

The decrees were approved by the National Assembly on 
Dec. 26, 1950 and, after the Council of the Republic had made 
certain amendments, were finally passed by the Assembly at 
a second reading on Feb, 20-22, 1957. 

Decrees on Political Organization. 

On Feb. 8, 1957, after a live-day debate in which the Govern- 
ment accepted important modilieations to its original proposals, 
the National Assembly approved 18 decrees which had been 
issued by the Government in November and which introduced a 
wide measure of local autonomy on the basis of the loi-cadre 
in the constituent territories of French West Africa and French 
Equatorial Africa, as well as in Madagascar. 

Further amendments were made in the subsequent parlia- 
mentary proceedings a lirst reading by the Council of the 
Republic on Feb. 22 ; second readings by the National 
Assembly on March 12 and subsequently by the Council of the 
Republic ; and third readings by the Assembly on March 20 
and by the Council of the Republic on March 28, when final 
agreement was readied between the two Chambers on five 
decrees which were still in dispute, notably those relating to 
Madagascar (sec below). 

The main provisions of the decrees were as follows : 

(1) France would retain control of external relations, defence, 
internal security. Justice, overall economic policy, French Investment 
funds, (JustomH, telegraphs, air services, and universities. All other 
matters, including local finance, would he handled by territorial 
executive councils and dented assemblies, 

(2) The iOxecutlve Council (Uonuril de Uouvernement) to he set tip 
in each territory would consist entirely of members elected by the 
Territorial Assemblies. (In conformity with the terms of tho loi- 
cadre , the Government had originally stipulated that the Connells 
should consist partly of elected members and partly of officials. 
In tho course of the debate, however, It accepted a counter-proposal 
to tho above effect made by tho National Assembly's Commission, 
for Overseas Territories. | 

All members of tho Executive Council would he styled " Minister," 
The Council would ho presided over by the Governor, but the 
Minister who had received most votes la the election of members of 
tho Executive Council would be titled " Vice-President of tho 
Council” and would preside in tho Uovomor's absence. He would 
also advise tho Govornor on tho distribution of portfolios, and would 
have authority to offer the collective resignation of tho Connell's 
members if they had lost tho confidence of the Territorial Assembly. 

[The Government accepted this as a compromise between its own 
proposals and more far-reaching demands for a complete Cabinet 
system, with a Prime Minister and Government responsible to tho 
Territorial Assembly on the lines of tho new constitutional arrange- 
ments in French Togolond and the French Cameroons, During the 
debate M. 1) offeree pointed out that while he wiw not against tho 
substance of those demands, such an arrangement would he illegal 
under the present French Constitution because the Republic and Its 
overseas territories wore ** one and indivisible " and the source of all 
power lay with tho French Government and Parliament* Moreover, 
Article 70 of tho Constitution expressly laid, down that the repre- 
sentative of tho French Government (he. tho Governor) should bo 
tho head of tho territorial administration, and until the Constitution 
was revised it would therefore bo necessary for the territorial execu- 
tive councils to ho presided over by the Governor, M. Dofforro 
emphasized that in this rospoct tho case of French Togeland and tho 
Fronoh Cameroon® was quite different, as they were Trust Terri- 
tories and thus outside tho French Union —soo 15511 A |. 

(3) Tho Territorial Assemblies would he elected on tho basis of 
universal suffrage and a common electoral roll for Europeans and 
Africans. Their powers, however, would bo deliberative rather than 
legislative for tho above-mentioned reasons, although they would In 
effect exorcise control over local affairs, 

(4) Each of the two groups of territories in French West and 
Equatorial Africa would have a Grand Council under a French High 
Commissioner, to co-ordinate the work of tho Territorial Assemblies. 
Tho members of the Grand Councils would ho elected by tho 
Territorial Assemblies of the constituent territories on tho basis of 
proportional representation. 

(5) In Madagascar there would ho an Executive Council at the 
centre, a Representative Assembly tor tho island as a whole, and 
Provincial Assemblies for each of tho six Provinces. [Tho Council of 
the Republic had first proposed that ther© should also bo Provincial 
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Executive Councils and Ministers, but eventually accepted the 
National Assembly’s view that such a “ proliferation and devaluation 
of the title of Minister ” should be avoided and that there should 
be only one Government — that at the Centre.] The Representative 
Assembly (which would have its seat at Tananarive) would consist 
of nine members from each of the six provinces, elected by the 
Provincial Assemblies by majority vote. 

General Elections in French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa, and Madagascar. 

Following the introduction of these reforms, elections were 
held on March 31 to the Territorial Assemblies in the consti- 
tuent territories of French West and Equatorial Africa, and to 
the Representative and Provincial Assemblies in Madagascar — 
the first elections ever held in these territories on the basis of 
universal suffrage and a common electoral roll. Previously 
only about half the male indigenous population had been 
eligible to vote, but as a result of the new arrangements the 
electorate had increased from about 3,000,000 at the last 
(1952) elections to nearly 18,000,000, divided as follows : 
French West Africa — 8,000,000 ; French Equatorial Africa — 
2,500,000 ; Madagascar— 2,000,000. Of the total of nearly 
13,000,000 voters, constituting about half the population of 
the three areas, only about 100,000 were of European stock. 
The seats to he tilled numbered 940. 

The parties contesting the elootions in French West Africa were 
the same as, or related to, thoso in the municipal elections. The 
principal lists were : (1) tho Rassemblcment Ddmocratique Africain 
(R.D.A.) under M. Ilouphouot-Boigny, and its two affiliated parties, 
the Parti Ddmocratique UnifU dc, Haute-Volta and the Parti Populairc 
Congolaisc (Section R.D.A. du Moyen-Oongo) ; (2) tho Convention 
Africaine, under M. Leopold Senghor, consisting of tho Bloc Populairc 
Sdndgalais (B.P.S.), tho Mouvement Populairc Africain (Upper 
Volta), and the Mouvement Ddmocratique Dahomden (M.D.D.); 
(3) the Mouvement Socialiate Africa, m (M.H.A.), which had been 
formod to include the various local Socialist parties as the counter- 
part of the Socialist Party in Metropolitan Franco, arid with which 
was affiliated tho Parti Sdndgalais d y Action Socialiate, the Parti 
Soudanais Progressists, and the Ddmocratique Socialiate dc Guinde. 
In addition, candidates wove presented by tho following independent 
local parties : the Mouvement Ddmocratique Voltaique (M.D.V.), 
under M. Ouadrogo (a Social Republican deputy in the National 
Assembly) ; the Parti Rdpublicain du Dahomey (P.R.D.), under 
M. Apithy ; the Union Ddmocratique Dahomdenne ; and the Bloc 
Africain de Guinde , under M. Barry Diawaclou. 

The Rassemhlement Ddmocratique Africain , the Convention 
Africaine et Bloc Populairc, Sdndgalais , and tho Mouvement Socialist 
Africain oil stand for federation with Franco on tho basis of equality, 
and for continued close eo -operation with France in all spheres. 
While tho Rassemblc, merit stands for the development of self-govern- 
ment in tho Africa, n territories on tho basis of tho present Territorial 
Assemblies, tho Convention advocates self-government on tho basis 
of a Central Parliament at Dakar for all French West Africa, and 
accuses tho French Government of “ balkanizing ” French West 
Africa. The African Socialist Movement, which recently separated 
from the French Socialist Party and whose host-known lea, dor is 
M. Lamino Guoyo (for many years Mayor of Dakar, and a deputy 
in tho National Assembly), stresses tho importance of social rather 
than political reforms, but also aims at self-government like the 
other two parties. 

In French Equatorial Africa the principal lists were : (1) the 
“ Fulbertists ” ( Union de Defense dea Intdr&ta Africaina) ; (2) the 
Mouvement pour Involution aociale de VAfrique Noire led by M. 
Boganda, a non-party deputy in tho National Assembly ; (3) tho 
Liate d’ Entente Constitude au Tchad, which comprised the R.D.A., 
the M.S.A., and various looal groups ; (4) the M.S.A. ; (5) the Bloc 
Ddmocratiqiic Gabonaia (associated with the R.D.A.) ; and (6) the 
Union Ddmocratique et Sociale Gabonaiae (associated with the 
Convention Africaine ). 

The size of the poll varied considerably, being 90 per cent in 
Dahomey and 60 per cent in Madagascar, but as low as 20 per 
cent in parts of the Ivory Coast, Niger, and Ubangi-Shari. 

French West Africa. 

The R.D.A. emerged as the strongest party, gaining clear 
majorities in the Ivory Coast (58 of the 60 seats), French 
Guinea (56 seats out of 60), Upper Volta (87 seats out of 70), 
and the French Sudan (57 seats out of 70). The R.D.A. will 
have a majority in the Grand Council of French West Africa — 
i.e. the Federal assembly in Dakar— provided it obtains the 
support of one of the other parties. 

In Senegal the B.F.S. won a clear majority (47 of the 60 
seats), while in Dahomey the leading position was taken by 
the P.R.D. (85 seats out of 60). Elsewhere, the Mouvement 
Socialiate Ajricain emerged as the leading party in Niger 
(41 seats out of 60) and the Union Progressists Mauretanie 
(U.P.M.) gained an overwhelming majority (33 out of the 
34 seats) in Mauretania. 

The strength of the parties in the territorial assemblies 
and the Grand Council in Dakar is shown in the following 
table : 
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French Equatorial Africa. 

In Chad, all seats but one (64 out of 65) were gained by 
the Entente ‘pour V application dc la lot- cadre, a party allied to 
the R.D.A. and headed by M. Lisette, an R.D.A. deputy in 
the National Assembly. In Middle Congo, the “ Fulbertists ” 
on the one hand and an alliance of the R.D.A. and the Mouve- 
ment Socialiate Africain on the other won 21 seats each out of a 
total of 45, the remaining three being held by Independents. 
In Ubangi-Shari, M. Roganda’s party (the M.E.S.A.N.) won all 
the 50 seats, while m Gaboon 16 seats were won by the 
Bloc IMmocratique Gabonaia (R.D.A.), 14 by the Union Demo - 
craiiquc et Sociale Gabonaiae , and six by Independents. 

Madagascar. 

In three of the six provinces --Tam a tavo, Tananarive, and 
I )idgo-Suarez — the Nationalist parties obtained majorities 
over the Moderates, while in the other three provinces — 
Majunga, Fianarantsoa, and TuFar — the Moderates gained a 
majority. The Nationalists themselves are divided into two 
groups : the left-wing Nationalists, including Communist 
elements, and the “ Catholic ” Nationalists under Jesuit 
leadership — both groups advocating the island’s immediate 
independence under a strong central government. The 
Moderates (who mainly represent local interests) favour 
greater regional autonomy, continued co-operation with 
France, with the achievement of independence by stages. 

As a result of the Provincial ©lections it was expected that the 
Madasgasoan Representative Assembly would bo composed of 
27 Moderates, 18 Left-wing Nationalists, and nine “ Catholic ” 
Nationalists. 

M. Dcifcrre, in a report to the French Cabinet on April 5, 
stated that the elections had taken place m complete calm and 
liberty ; that polling had been at least up to the level of 
previous elections ; and that all those elected were “ true 
representatives of the populations of the overseas territories.” 
He added that the elections represented a “ striking approval ” 
of the French Government’s policy, and notably of the lot- 
cadre and its implementation.- -(Lc Monde, Paris - he Figaro, 
Paris - Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Political Developments in French Cameroons 
and Togoland, i $$65 D 5 15 $** A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — “Picture Post” ceases 
Publication. 

Picture Post , the weekly picture-news magazine published 
by the IIulton Press, ceased publication with its issue of 
June 1. Sir Edward Hulton (founder of the ITulton Press) 
had announced on May 15 that x>resent conditions had made 
its publication “ completely uneconomic ” as costs of produc- 
tion had “ increased enormously.” Moreover, the demands of 
the public were changing and television was now doing “ much 
of the work which we pioneered in Picture Post.” 

Picture Post first appeared in 1938 at the time of the Munich 
crisis, and had established itself before tho war as one of the most 
popular weekly illustrated magazines. By 1949 it had achieved a 
circulation in excess of 1,400,000, its Coronation number selling 
2,000,000 copies. In recent years, however, the circulation had 
declined, the average figure for tho half-year ending Deo. 31, 1956, 
being 738,000 — about half the circulation enjoyed in the best period. 

Other magazines published by the Hulton Press are Lilliput , 
Housewife, Farmers' Weekly , and four children’s comics selling 
about 2,000,000 copies a week.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

B. HUNGARY - UNITED STATES. — U.S.A. rejects 
Hungarian Demand to reduce Staff of Budapest Legation* 

It was announced in Washington on May 26 that the U.S. 
Government had been asked by Hungary to cut its Legation 
staff in Budapest by over one-third (from 34 officials to 21), 
no reason being given except that U.S. diplomats had 
" boycotted ” official functions. A State Department spokes- 
man said on June 11 that the Hungarian Government had 
been informed that only the U.S. Government could decide 
upon the number of persons employed at the Legation. 

F (New York Times) 
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A. WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. — Warning 
on Genetic Effects of Radiation. 

The World Health Organization published on March 11 
the report of a Study Group of 20 leading scientists from nine 
countries which had met m Copenhagen m August last, under 
W.H.O. auspices, to discuss problems connected with the 
effect of radiation on human heredity. The chairman of the 
group was an American scientist, Dr. Alexander Holla ender, 
of the Oak Ridge (Tenn.) National Laboratory’s biological 
division. 

The report said that the Study Group was “ of the opinion 
that the well-being of the descendants of the present genera- 
tion is threatened by developments in the use of nuclear 
energy and of sources of radiation.” It also stated cate- 
gorically that “ additional mutation produced in man will be 
harmful to individuals and their descendants ” and that 
“all man-made radiation must be regarded as harmful to 
man from the genetic point of view.” 

44 Throughout man’s existence on earth,” said the report, 44 he has 
been continuously bombarded by radiations coming from outer 
space, from radioactive material in the earth’s crust, and from 
natural radioactive elements within his own bone and flesh. The 
intensity of this bombardment is being notably increased in our days 
by man-made sources such as medical X-ray machines, radioactive 
material used in medicine, and also certain material and apparatus 
used in science, industry and commerce ; by artificial radioaotivo 
elements distributed by man in nature ; and, to a minor extent, by 
shoe-fitting machines, radioaotivo luminous compounds on watohes, 
etc/’ 

After giving the above-mentioned warning on the genetic danger to 
future generations, the Study Group agreed that present develop- 
ments in the peaceful use of nuclear energy should contribute much 
to man’s social and cultural development, and that therefore some 
risk must be accepted. Thoy recognized, however, that if the dangers 
were to be minimized, 44 every possible step must be taken to reduce 
the exposure of man to radiations, and to understand the effects of 
exposure . . . Only in the light of more knowledge can decisions be 
taken to define more accurately the maximum amount of exposure 
which may be accepted by individuals and populations without risk 
of serious harm.” Tho Group therefore oxaminod some of the 
44 larger gaps in knowledge ” as thoy appoared at the present time, 
and listed some 13 fields of gorioLo research in which the nood for 
tether investigation was urgent. 

The report added : 44 There are strong grounds for believing that 
inherited effects of radiation are additive. A small amount of radia- 
tion received by each of a largo number of individuals can therefore 
do an appreciable amount of damage to the population as a whole, 
although the effects may not appear for a number of generations. 
It Is therefore desirable to limit the accumulated radiation doses 
received by tho sex -glands of individual men and women, particularly 
up to 30 years of age, in order to keep the average dose to the sex- 
glands of tho population as a whole very low, Tho most important 
sources of radiation to tho human sex-glands are at tho present time 
from natural radiation (normal level between 2 and 5 roentgens per 
individual In 30 years) and from the radiation received by patients 
undergoing medical X-ray examination (probable average in certain 
countries between 1 and 3 roentgens per individual in 30 years) ...” 

In a section entitled 44 Some Conclusions,” the report listed eight 
recommendations, including the establishment of more institutions 
and university departments concerned with human genetics ; 
improved teaching in this branch *, the systematic registration of 
serious hereditary diseases ; and efforts by U.N. Agencies to colleot 
and publish information on subjects such as fertility, consanguineous 
marriages, and parental ages, which were essential as background 
material in human biological studies. The Group was particularly 
impressed with the genetic hazards of man-made radiation from 
sources used in medicine, industry, commerce, and experimental 
science, 

Although the Study Group was concerned solely with 
radioactive effects arising from the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, an accompanying paper was issued by Professor 
R. M. Sievert (an eminent Swedish physicist, and one of the 
members of the group) referring to artificial radioactive 
products distributed in nature as a result of military tests. 
Professor Sievert said that recent measurements from large 
samples of foodstuffs in Sweden had shown that “ most of our 
food today — milk, beef, corn, and vegetables — now contains 
artificial radioactive elements with a radiation level in many 
cases exceeding that due to the naturally-occurring radio- 
active constituents of animals and plants.” 

(World Health Organization, Geneva) (Prev. rep. 15009 A.) 

B. INDIA. — Metric System for Weather Reports. 

As from Jan. 1, 1957, the use of metric units was introduced 
by the Indian Meteorological Department for its weather 
reports : i.e. millimetres for rainfall, degrees centigrade for 
temperatures, and metres for cloud heights and visibility. 
The change-over was advanced from August 1957 in order to 
align Indian weather reports with the metric system before 
the beginning of the International Geophysical Year. 

(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) (14920 B.) 


C OBITUARY. — Professor Gilbert Murray. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, the famous classical scholar, 
philosopher, and liberal humanist, died at Oxford on May 20, 
aged 91. 

George Gilbert Aim6 Murray was bora at Sydney on Jan. 2, 1866, 
the third son of Sir Torenoo Murray, president of the Legislative 
Council of Now South Wales. Coming to England at the age of 11, 
he was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and entered St. John's 
College, Oxford, in 1884. In the course of a brilliant career at Oxford 
he not only graduated with first classes in Honours Moderations and 
Lit. Hum. but also won the Hertford, Ireland, and Craven scholar- 
ships, the Chancellor’s Prize for Latin Verse, and the Gaisford 
Prizes for Greek Verso and Prose. 

At the ago of 23 Gilbert Murray became Professor of Greek in tho 
University of Glasgow, but relinquished that post in 1809 and 
devoted himself for tho next nine years to writing. In 1908 ho was 
nominated by tho Crown as Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, 
holding tho Greek Chair for 28 years until his retirement in 1936 on 
reaching the ago of 70. One of the world’s leading classical scholars, 
he was internationally famous for his translations of tho Greek plays, 
most of them carried out between 1899 and 1914. Ills translations 
from Euripides appoared in throe volumes between 1901 and 1910, 
while ho also translated several of tho plays of Sophocles and 
Aeschylus, as well as publishing versions of The Frogs and The Mrds, 
by Aristophanos. At tho time of his death some 396,000 copies of 
his translations had boon sold— notably Electro. (60,000), The Trojan 
Women (40,000), fphigenia (37,000), and AlceMis (31,000). Professor 
Murray also wrote a History of Greek Literature (1897), The Rise of 
the Greek Epic (1907), Four Stage s of Greek Religion (1918), Stoic 
Philosophy (1915), Hellenism and the Modern World (1953), and 
other works of classical scholarship. 

A lifelong supporter of humanistic causes, and In particular of 
the cause of world peaoo. Professor Murray was chairman of the 
Leaguo of Nations Union from 1923-38, and became joint president 
of the United Nations Association In 1946. In tho early years of tho 
century ho played an active part in tho movement for women’s 
suffrage, and was also active for many yours in promoting intellectual 
00 -operation botweon different conn tries. He stood several times as 
Liberal candidate Cor Oxford University, on each occasion unsuccess- 
fully, but with tho decline of the Liberal Party his political idealism 
expressed itBolf moro and more In work and propaganda for the 
League of Nations. Despite his devotion to world peace, ho supported 
tho Government's decision In going to war in 1914, as brought out in 
his hook The Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey (published in 1915). 
During tho recent Suez crisis ho was one of tho senior members of 
Oxford University who signed tho letter saying that the Government 
dosorvod 44 patient, but if necessary critical, support.” 

In tho latter years of his life Gilbert Murray had become well 
known to the general publio through his broadcasts on literary and 
political subjects. On his 90th birthday a fund (tho sponsors of which 
inoluded Sir Winston Churchill) was launched 44 to further the two 
objeots whioh his life work has done so much to advance— -Greek 
studios and International oo-operation,” 

Professor Murray marriod in 1889 Lady Mary Howard, oldest 
daughter of the ninth Earl of Carlisle, who died In 1956. They had 
three sons — two of whom pre-deceased their parents— and two 
daughters, one of whom died in 1922. 

Dr. Gilbert Murray was awarded the Order of Merit In 1941, 
and shortly before his death received the West German Order 
Pour Ic Mdrite. the highest in the Federal Republic. A few 
weeks before his death lie had been offered the Freedom of 
the City of London, but was not well enough to attend the 
ceremony. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

D. INDIA. — Rehabilitation of Refugees. 

It was announced in New Delhi at the beginning of June 
that the rehabilitation of about 5,000,000 refugees from West 
Pakistan who had entered India following the partition of the 
sub-continent in 1947 had now been completed, and that 
practically all had been resettled at a cost of 1,704,000,000 
rupees (£127,800,000). In addition, about 4,000,000 refugees 
had arrived from East Pakistan up to Dec. 81, 1950, of whom 

2.900.000 had been given rehabilitation assistance at a cost of 
1 , 110 , 000,000 rupees (£88,250,000). Of the refugees from East 
Pakistan, however, about 1,000,000 were not yet fully rehabili- 
tated because their income was still below normal; of the 

1 . 100.000 who had not so far received rehabilitation assistance, 

850.000 were in refugee camps and 750,000 outside the camps. 

Total arrivals of refugees from East Pakistan since 1947 were 
given as follows: 1947—468,000; 1948—491,000; 1949— 
826,000; 1950—1,178,000; 1951 and 1952— 740,000 ; 1958— 
76,128 ; 1954—117,881 ; 1955—288,940 ; 1956—819,726. 

(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

E. PERSIA. — Currency Devaluation. 

The International Monetary Fund announced on May 27 
that it had concurred in a proposal by the Persian Government 
to change the par value of the Persian rial from 82,25 to 75.75 
per U.S. dollar as from May 22 . The other new parities would 
be one rial =0.0117816 grams of fine gold or 1,82018 U.S. cents. 
(International Monetary Fund, Washington) (15495 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Birthday Honours. 

The Birthday Honours List was published on June 13, the 
principal awards being set out below : 

Viscount. Lord Mackintosh of Halifax, chairman of the National 
Savings Committee. 

Barons. Sir Horace Evans, physician to H.M. the Queen ; Lieut. - 
General Sir Willoughby Norrie, Governor-General of Now Zealand ; 
Mr. Joseph Arthur Hank, for public services. 

[Sir Horace Evans is also medical adviser to Sir Anthony Eden, 
and was present at the operation recently performed on Sir Anthony 
in Boston — see 15510 D. Mr. J. Arthur Rank, head of the Hank 
Organization, has extensive interests in the film industry and in 
flour -milling.! 

Companions of Honour. Sir Thomas Beeoham, the conductor, for 
services to music ; the Most Rev. J. A. F. Gregg, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of All Iroland. 

Baronets. Captain J. A. L. Duncan, M.P. (Cons., South Angus), 
for political and public services; Mr. H. W. Kerr, M.P. (Cons., 
Cambridge), for political and public services ; Brigadier Fitzroy 
Maclean, M.P. (Cons., Lancaster), for political and public services ; 
Mr. H. IT. Willink, Q.C., Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 


for public services. 

[Brigadier Maclean, lately Parliamentary Under-Secretary and 
Financial Secretory at the War Office, was parachuted into Yugo- 
slavia during the war to organize the resistance movement in that 
country. Mr. Henry Willink is a former Minister of Health.) 

Knights Bachelor. Major Edward Boddington-Bekrens, for 
servicos to tho European Movement ; Mr. Isaiah Berlin, Professor 
of Social and Political Theory, University of Oxford ; Mr. R. P. 
Biddle, for public services in Southampton ; Mr. W. Robson Brown, 
M.P. (Cons., Esher), for political and public services in Surrey ; 
Dr. G. 0. Cameron, Professor of Morbid Anatomy at University 
College Hospital, London ; Mr. J. M. Campbell, chairman, Booker 
Bros., McConnell and Co. Ltd. (tho sugar plantation concern in 
British Guiana); Mr. Harry Campion, Director of tho Central 
Statistical Office, Cabinet Office ; Mr. William Emslcy Carr, chair- 
man of the News of the World ; Mr. C. T. Clay, lately Librarian, 
House of Lords ; Judge B. M. Oloutman, V.O., Q.C., Senior OfUcial 
Referee, Supreme Court of Judicature ; Colonel J. G. Crabbe, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Dumfriesshire, for public services ; Mr. Geoffrey 
Crowther, managing dlrootor and former editor of The Economist, 
for services to journalism ; Mr. Leslie Doubleday, for political and 
public servicos in ICont ; Mr. T. R. Perons, for political and public 
services in Hull ; Mr. 0. J. Geddes, member of the General Council 
of the T.U.C. ; Mr. G. 0. Hayter-Hames, chairman of Devon County 
Council, for services to agriculture in Devon ; Mr. R. J. H. Ilaro our t, 
Lord Mayor of Belfast, for public services ; Dr. A. 0. Hardy, Linaore 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, University of 
Oxford ; Air -Commodore A. V. Ilarvey, M.P. (Cons., Macclesfield), 
for political and public services ; Mr. S. T. Irwin, for political and 
public services in Belfast; Mr. W. 0. Johnson, H.M. Inspector of 
Constabulary, Homo Office; Mr. G. B. Todd-Jonos, Presiding 
Special Commissioner of Income Tax, Board of Inland Revenue ; 
Mr. II. G. McDavid, chairman and managing director, Glen Line ; 
Mr. J. L. Martin, Professor of Architecture, University of Cambridge ; 
Major-General Aymor Maxwell, chairman, British Legion, Scotland ; 
Lieut. -Colonel D. 0. Part, lately Lord-Lieutenant of Bedfordshire, 
for public servicos in that county ; Dr. G. W. Pickering, Regius 
Professor of Medicine, University of Oxford ; Mr. Frederick Pick- 
worth, chairman, English Stoel Corporation ; Lieut. -Colonel G. K. F . 
Huddle, Cor public services in Rutland ; Colonel Malcolm Stoddart- 
Soolt, M.P. (Cons., Ripon), for political and publio services ; Mr. 
William Scott, for political and public services in Jarrow; Mr. 
William Sinclair, for political services In Scotland; Mr. E. W. 
Thompson, chairman, John Thompson Ltd., Wolverhampton ; Mr. 
W. G. Trower, for political and publio servicos ; Mr. Donald Wolfit, 
tho actor-manager ; Mr. A. T. S. Zoalley, chairman of Remploy Ltd. 

[Professor Isaiah Berlin, well known as political philosopher, 
writer, and broadcaster, is a Fellow of All Souls College. Mr. Biddle, 
formerly marine manager at Southampton docks and now retired, 
was one of tho pioneers of the extended port. Mr. Geddes was 
formerly general secretary of the Union of Post Office Workers. 
Mr. McDavid, head of the Glen Line, played a prominent part in 
reorganizing shipping transport os a result of the Suez crisis.) 

Other recipients of knighthoods (in addition to those 
enumerated above) and other awards included the following : 

Prime Minister’s List. Mr. James Bowman, chairman of the 
National Coal Board ; Brigadier L. H. Harris, Engineer-in-Chief, 
General Post Office; Mr. N. K. Hutton, First Parhamentary 
Counsel ; Mr. Austin Low, M.P. (Cons., Blackpool North), lately 
Minister of State, Board of Trade, for political and publio services; 
Mr. L. H. Robinson, Second Secretary, Board of Trade. 

Foreign Office List. Mr. J. E. Ooulson, Minister at H.M. Embassy 
in Washington ; Mr, P. H. Dean, Deputy Under-Secretary of State, 
Foreign Office ; Mr. Leslie Fry, H.M. Minister in Budapest ; Mr. 
G. V. Kitson, H.M. Consul-General at Milan ; Mr. W. H. Montagu- 
Pollook, H.M. Ambassador in Lima. 

Commonwealth Relations Office List. Professor A. B. P. Amies, 
Dean of the Faculty of Dental Science, University of Melbourne ; 
Colonel the Hon. W. W. Leggatt, Agent-General In London for the 
State of Victoria ; Mr. H. J. B. LIntott, Deputy Under -Secretary of 
State, Commonwealth Relations Office ; Mr. Ian Maclennan, U.K. 
High Commissioner in Ghana ; Mr. J. S. Murray, of Adelaide, 
South Australia, for publio services ; Mr. H. A. Winneke, Solicitor- 
General, State of Victoria. 


Colonial Office List. Mr. Grantley Herbert Adams, Q.C., for 
public services in Barbados ; Mr. E. S. Beoku-Betts, for publio 
services in Sierra Leone ; Mr. P. J. Bourke, Chief Justice of Cyprus ; 
Mr. John Gutch, High Commissioner for the Western Paciflo; Dr. 
R. B. Hawes, Consulting Physician to the Colonial Office ; Mr. F. W. 
Holder, Q.C., Chief Justice of British Guiana ; Colonel Lee Hau Shik, 
Minister of Finance, Federation of Malaya ; Mr. J. H. Pierre, 
specialist surgeon. General Hospital, Port of Spain, Trinidad ; 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Senior Puisne Judge, Special Court, Cyprus ; 
Mr. Colm Thornley, Governor of British Honduras ; Mr. John 
Whyatt, Q.C., Chief Justice of Singapore. 

Royal Navy List, Army List, and R.A.F. List. Recipients of 
knighthoods in the armed forces included Vice-Admirals Geoffrey 
Barnard, S. II. Carlill, G. V. Gladstone, and A. G. V. Hubbaok ; 
Lieutenant- Generals E. M. Bastyan, C. F. C. Coleman, and C. D. 
Packard, Colonel Commandant, Royal Regiment of Artillery ; 
Air Marshal R. G. Hart, Controller of Engineering and Equipment, 
Air Ministry ; and Air Vice-Marshals J. H. Edwardes Jones, C.-in-C., 
Second Tactical Air Force, G. D. Harvey, Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff (Training), and L. F. Sinclair, A.O.C. British Forces, Arabian 
Peninsula. 

Over 300 awards wore made for the Suez operations, including the 
conferment of the G.B.E. on General Sir Charles Keightley, overall 
commander of tho Anglo-French forces. Lieut.-General Sir Hugh 
Stookwell, who commanded the land forces, was given a bar to his 
D.S.O. for his successful planning, “ ability and ingenuity,” and 
personal example ; Vice-Admiral L. F. Durnford-Slater, who was in 
charge of the Anglo-French naval task force, and Air Marshal Denis 
Barnett, commander of tho air task force, both received the K.C.B. ; 
and Brigadier M. A. II. Butler, who led the parachute assault on 
Gamel Airfield, Port Said, reooived a bar to his D.S.O. The D.S.O. 
was also conferred on Brigadier R. W. Madoo, Royal Marines, who 
led the Third Commando Brigade which captured Port Said. 

Commonwealth of Australia List. Mr. H. A. Campbell, Editor-in- 
Chief of The Age (Melbourne), for servicos to journalism ; Mr. K. F. 
Coles, for publio and charitable servicos ; Mr. W. E. Dunk, chair- 
man of the Commonwealth Public Service Board ; Senator A. M. 
MeCullin, President of the Senate ; Major-General F. K. Norris, for 
services to medicine. 

New Zealand List. Mr. William Sullivan, lately Minister of Labour, 
Mines and Housing. 

D.B.E. Awards. Mrs. Anno Margaret Bryans, deputy chairman, 
British Red Cross Society ; Senator Annabelle Rankin, Government 
Whip in tho Australian Senate, for political and public services. 
[The award to Miss Rankin was announced in the Australian List.] 

C.B.E. Awards. Recipients of the C.B.E. included Mr. H. S. 
Altham, chairman of the M.C.C. Youth Cricket Association; Mr. 
Ivor Brown, the author, journalist and dramatic critic ; Lady 
Burnham, Chief Commisioner for England of the Girl Guides’ 
Association ; Mr. George Devine, the actor and artistic director of 
tho English Stage Company; Mr. Edward Lo Bas, tho painter; 
Miss Kathleen Long, tho pianist ; Miss Carola Oman (Lady Lenanton), 
the writer and historian ; Mr. Peter Pears, the singer ; Mr. Ralph 
Reader, the theatrical producer, for services to the Boy Scouts’ 
Association [Mr. Reader founded tho Boy Scout movement’s “ Gang 
Show ”] ; and Mr. B. S. Townroe, secretary-general of the Franoo- 
Brltish Sooioty. 

Prior to the Birthday Honours, the Order of the Garter 
had been conferred on Lord Ismay and Lord Middleton on 
April 22, and the Order of the Thistle on Lord Kinnaird and 
Lord Bowallan on May 29. 

New Knights of the Garter and the Thistle. 

Lord Ismay (69) was given the K.G. on his retirement from the 
post of Secretary- General of NATO, which he had held for five 
years. Throughout tho Second World War he was Chief of Staff to 
the Ministry of Defence, Deputy Secretary to the War Cabinet, and 
Chief of Staff to Sir (then Mr.) Winston ChurohlU, and took part in 
all the inter-allied war conferences. In 1951-52 he was Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations In Sir Winston ChurohJll’s 
Cabinet. 

Lord Middleton (69), Lord-Lieutenant of the East Riding since 
1936, has been prominent in the publio life of Yorkshire for many 
years. He is chairman of the Yorkshire Insurance Company, holds 
directorships in other companies, and became the first Chanoellor of 
the new University of Hull in 1954, having previously been President 
of the University College of Hull since 1931. 

Lord Kinnaird (76), Lord-Lieutenant of Perthshire since 1952, is 
a former Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Lord Rowallan (61) has been Chief Soout of the Commonwealth 
and Empire since 1945. He retired from military service in 1944 as 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

New Peerages. 

The following titles were taken by the new peers created 
in the New Year Honours (see 15328 A) and by the former 
Ministers on whom peerages were conferred when Mr. 
Macmillan formed his Cabinet (see 15318 A) : 

Sir Edward Bridges, formerly Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury and Head of the Civil Service — Baron Bridges, of Headley 
in the County of Surrey and of St. Nicholas-at-Wade in the County 
of Kent ; Sir Robert Sinclair, chairman of the Imperial Tobacco 
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Company — Baron Sinclair of ( Hoove, of Cicero in tlio County of 
Somerset ; Mr. Patrick Bucliaii-llcpburu, the formor Minister of 
Works — Baron Hallow, of Prostonkirk in tlio County of Bast Lothian 
[Lord Hailes was subsequently appointed Governor-General of the 
West Indies— see 155*23 B] ; Major Gwilym Lloyd-Goorgo, the 
former llomo Secretary — Viscount Tenby, of Bulford in the County of 
Pembroke ; Sir Walter Monokton, the formor Paymaster-General — 
Viscount Monokton of Breneliley, of Bronehloy in tlie County of Kent. 

Posthumous Award of George Cross. 

The posthumous award of the George Cross to a locomotive 
driver, Mr. John Axon, of Stockport, was announced in the 
London Gazette on May 7. 

Mr. Axon (56) was driving a train loaded with 500 tons of freight 
from Buxton to ChapoI-en-lo-Frith when a fracture occurred in a 
steam-pipe to the brake, the locomotive getting out of control just 
before descending a steep gradient. Though badly burned by scalding 
steam, Mr Axon remained on the footplate and tried without success 
to stop the train by means of the hand-brake. After ordering his 
fireman to jump clear he remained in the cabin, into which steam 
and boiling wator was pouring, but was unable to bring the train to 
a halt. Lfo was killed when the train overtook and crashed into 
another freight train travelling in the same direction. 

The citation, said that Mr. Axon could have abandoned his 
engine and saved his life, “ but, realizing the danger of a run- 
away, he remained at his post.”— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. New Year Honours, 15328 A.) 

A. AUSTRALIA. — Administrative Control of 
Christmas Island. - Statement by U.K. Colonial Secretary. 

The U.K. Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, announced 
on June 6 that arrangements were being made to transfer the 
administration of Christmas Island (in the Indian Ocean) from 
the British to the Australian Government, He pointed out 
that the island should not be confused with the island of the 
same name in the Pacific Ocean, which was the site for the 
U.K. atomic tests. A similar announcement was made in 
Canberra by Mr. Casey, the Australian Minister of External 
Affairs. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd explained that in the light of tho new consti- 
tutional arrangements for Singapore, II .M. Government did not 
consider that they could ask the Singapore Government to con- 
tinue to administer Christmas Island (which lies some 800 miles to 
the south of Singapore) on thoir behalf. Australia, he pointed out, 
drew about one- third of her phosphate requirements from the 
Island and was the Government most closely concerned with its 
administration. Moreover, the Australian Government had given 
assnranoos that British subjects ordinarily resident on tho island at 
the time of transfer, and those bom thereafter, would enjoy tho same 
rights of citizenship and immigration as had been extended to the 
inhabitants of the Cocos Islands when tho latter island group was 
transferred to Australia in 1955. 

The decision to transfer the administration of Christmas 
Island from Singapore to Australia was strongly criticized by 
the leaders of two Opposition parties in the Singapore 
Assembly — Mr, Lee Kuan Yew, leader of the People’s Action 
Party, and Mr. Lim Choon Mong, of the moderate Liberal- 
Socialist group. In reply to these criticisms, the acting Chief 
Minister pointed out that Christmas Island had never belonged 
to Singapore, which had only been “ asked to administer it 
and nothing more.” — (Times - Manchester Guardian - 
Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. Cocos Islands, 14557 B.) 

B. MOROCCO - TUNISIA. — Twenty-year Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation. 

A 20-year treaty of friendship and co-operation between 
Morocco and Tunisia was signed in Rabat on March 80 by the 
respective Prime Ministers, Si Bekkai and M. Bourguiba. 

Tho treaty, which was published on May 14, providod that both 
parties would “ strengthen the bonds of oo-oporation and solidarity 
between the countries of North Africa ” ; consult each other in order 
to “ harmonize their attitude towards international problems which 
concern them ” ; and use ©very means in thoir power to settle those 
problems peacefully. They would also “ strengthen the bonds of 
brotherhood between them and abstain from any action likely to 
prejudice the other’s interests ” ; exchange scientific and technical 
missions ; and strenthen trad© relations. 

The treaty was signed at the conclusion of a six-day visit 
by M. Bourguiba, who was returning the visit paid by the 
Sultan of Morocco to Tunis in October last. While m Rabat 
M. Bourguiba discussed the Algerian question with members 
of the Moroccan Government, and also informally with Dr. 
Debaghine, the chief overseas representative of the Algerian 
National Liberation Front. A joint communique issued by 
the two Governments on March 30 emphasized “ the necessity 
of finding a just solution to the Algerian problem in conformity 
With the principles of the U.N. Charter and of the right of 
nations to self-determination.” — (Le Monde , Paris) (15329 A.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Egg Production and 
Marketing. - Powers of Egg Marketing Board. 

It was announced on May 21 that the newly established 
British Egg Marketing Board would assume its trading powers 
on July 1, when it would become responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the guaranteed egg price and for the purchase and 
sale of all eggs passing through packing stations. A levy of 
Id. a dozen had been fixed by the Board for all eggs sold to 
it in 1057. 

An Order providing for guaranteed egg prices to be paid 
through the new bigg Marketing Board was approved by the 
House of Commons on June 6. 

Tho Minister of Agriculture (Mr. llouthoout Amory) explained 
that “in future, as in the eases of milk and wool, the guarantee 
will bo paid to tho Board and not to the individual producers . . . 
The Board will buy all hen eggs which pass through tho packing 
stations and itself fix tho prices that are to bo paid to the producers 
for tho eggs. Tho Government will no longer fix those prices.” 

After recalling that the guaranteed price of hen eggs during 
the present year was 4s. 4Jd., and the estimated average 
selling price 2s. TOd. a dozen, the Minister warned producers 
that a further reduction of the level of guarantees must be 
expected unless there was some major change before the next 
Annual Price Review in February 1058. In a previous state- 
ment to the House on May 20,’ Mr. Ileatheoat Amory had 
pointed out that the subsidy to producers had been running at 
£1,000, 000 a week during the peak period of egg production, 
which, however, had now passed, lie added : u In the present 
circumstances, when we are self-supporting in eggs, the 
Government cannot encourage any further expansion in 
production ; indeed, some reduction from the quantities in 
prospect is desirable.” —(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Egg Marketing Board, 1:5465 A 5 Danish 
Protests at British Egg Exports, 15578 A.) 

Note. The price of lion eggs for the farm year 1057-58 had boon 
fixed at tho lust Annual Review in February at 4s. lid. a dozen. 
Tills represented a not reduction of id.agolnat the price of 4s. 1RL, 
fixed in February 195(1 but actually constituted a gross reduction 
of l Jd. booaiiHo the now guaranteed price Included an automatic 
adjustment of tpl. a (lessen on account of increases in feed prices 
since the 1950 Review.- (Times) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Progress in controlling 
Hydrogen-Bomb Power for Peaceful Uses. - Statement 
by Rear-Admiral Strauss. - The Stcllarator. 

The chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
(Rear-Admiral Lewis Strauss) announced on April 1 that 
“ encouraging progress ” was being made in controlling 
the reaction of the hydrogen bomb for peaceful purposes. 
Though “ formidable ” problems still remained to be overcome, 
a controlled thermo-nuclear reaction was u no longer in the 
stage of wishful thinking.” 

In this connexion Admiral Strauss announced that a large 
experimental device —known as a stcllarator -would be 
built at the Eorrestal Research Centre, Princeton University, 
for the study of thermo-nuclear reactions, the programme 
being carried out under the code-name “ Project Sherwood.” 
He added that the stcllarator would lie “ the biggest step to 
date m harnessing the source of the sun’s energy (i.e. thermo- 
nuclear reaction) for power.” 

Admiral Strauss pointed out that if man were able to control the 
fusion miotion ho would have at his disposal a virtually limitless 
source of power yielding more energy than it would consume. As 
fuel, it would bo possible to use deuterium— a heavy isotope of 
hydrogen existing in abundance in the oceans. As an example of 
the “ staggering possibilities ” of the stellarator, he observed that 
the total fusion of only quo kilogram (2.2 lb.) of deuterium would 
produoo about 100,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

It was announced on May 0 that the Texas Atomic Energy 
Research Foundation (a group of 11 utilities) and the General 
Atomic division of the General Dynamics Corporation had 
signed a contract for carrying out jointly a four-year research 
programme aimed at producing electric power for private 
industry through controlling the thermo-nuclear reaction. 
The programme will be carried out at General Atomic’s new 
laboratory at San Diego, California.-— (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14765 A.) 

E. GHANA. — Formation of Shipping Line. 

The Ghaman Minister for Commerce and Industry (Mr. 
Botsio) announced on June 11 that Ghana would have its own 
shipping line — to be known as the Black Star Line— within 
a few months. A Ministry spokesman subsequently announced 
that negotiations were in progress with the Israeli Zim 
Navigation Company for the charter and purchase of ships. 

(Times - Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — New National Parks, 
Nature Reserves, and Areas of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty. - Creation of Brecon Beacons National Park. 

Developments during the past 18 months m connexion with 
the establishment of National Parks, Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty, and Nature Reserves are summarized below. 

National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty. 

The designating Order for the Northumberland National 
Park (see 14(108 A) was signed by Mr. Duncan Sandys (then 
Minister of Housing and Local Government) in December 1956, 
and that for the Brecon Beacons National Park by the new 
Minister (Mr. Henry Brooke) on April 19, 1957. The creation 
of the Brecon Beacons National Park — the tenth to be confirmed 
m Britain and the third in Wales — increased the area of 
national park land to 5,850 square miles, or about one-eleventh 
of the total area of England and Wales. 

The seventh annual report of the National Parks Commission, 
covering the 12 months to Sept. 80, 1956, was published on 
Dec. 10, 1956. 

The roi>ort stated that no now national parks had boon designated 
during the year and no now negotiations begun with local authorities 
regarding further parks. As a result of the credit “ squeeze ” and 
the Government's decision that only plans of “ special urgency ” 
should rocoivo loan sanction, various sohomes had had to bo post- 
jionod, including a survey of the Norfolk Broads area with a view to 
its possible designation us a National Park. The Commission’s 
survey parties had, however, visited tiie Mouth Downs area [originally 
recommended for designation by the Hobhouso Committee, see 
8740 A], but had decided that tlio extensive cultivation of the 
downhmd had “ so reduced the potential recreational value of the 
area . . . that it would not be appropriate to designate it.” At the 
same time the ready accessibility of the region from London made it 
especially vulnerable to development, and the Commission was 
therefore considering its designation as an “ area of outstanding 
natural beauty ” under the National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside Act. Tlio report added that during 1955-50 four such 
areas had been designated : the Gower Peninsula (near Hwansoa), 
the Quantook Hills (Somerset), part of the Lloyn Peninsula (North 
Wales), and the Murrey Hills. 

The Order designating the Gower Peninsula as an “ area of 
outstanding natural beauty ” was confirmed by Mr, Sandys on 
Jan. 10, 1957, and those designating the Quantock Hills and 
the Lloyn Peninsula by Mr* Brooke on Feb. 18 and June 1 
respectively. 

The Gower Peninsula —the first such aroa to bo designated-— has a 
beautiful coastline with limestone cliffs and sandy bays and coves, 
its recreational importance being increased by its proximity to the 
Mouth Wales Industrial areas. The Quantock Hills region, stretching 
from. Bridgwater Bay towards Taunton, consists of 38 square miles 
of sandstone hills rising to 1,261 ft., with smooth downs, wooded 
combes, and picturesque villages, and is rich in literary associations. 
Tlio Lloyn Peninsula area, about 00 square miles in extent, has 
attractive coastal scenery and a rugged hinterland, and includes the 
headland of Braioh-y-pwll and tlio well-known villages of Aberdaron 
and Aborsoch. 

Nature Reserves. 

The most important reserves designated by the Nature 
Conservancy during 1956-57 are listed below. 

(1) Ilona and Hula Mgeir, Outer Hebrides, Boss-shire. Two unin- 
habited islands aggregating 320 acres, Bona (about 47 miles N.W. of 
Cape Wrath) being the homo of the Atlantic grey seal and a breeding- 
place for petrels and other sea hirdH. Sula Mgeir, 10 miles west of 
Ilona, Is the most north-westerly of the islands off Britain. 

(2) Mllvor Flowe (Kirkcudbrightshire). About 472 acres of bogland, 
undrained and virtually undisturbed. 

(3) Isle of May, Fife. About 140 acres at the mouth of the Firth 
of Forth, whore 218 species of birds have boon recorded. 

(4) llassal ash wood, Boss-shire. The most northerly ash wood in 
Britain (202 aoros), with a rioh ground flora. 

(5) LulHngton Heath, noar Meaford, Sussex. About 155 acres of 
chalk heath (cultivated in prehistoric times), where records are being 
kept of the effects on vegetation of the disappearance, through 
myxomatosis, of tho previously very large rabbit population. 

(6) The Buskin resorve, Oothill, near Oxford. About 4£ acres 
(containing uncommon types of plant life) previously protected by 
the National Trust. 

(7) About 86 additional aoros at llousdon and Charton cliffs, 
hithorto forming a gap iu the Axmouth-Lyme Begis Undercliffe 
Beservo (see 14808 A). The reserve now covers 794 acres, and 
stretches unbroken for 6$ miles along the Devon-Dorset coast. 

(8) -(9) Additions of about 973 acres to the Newborough Warren- 
Ynys Llanddwyn Reserve in Anglesey (see 14608 A), bringing the 
total area of the reserve to 1,256 acres. 

(10) Winterton Dunes, near Yarmouth. About 260 acres of special 
zoological interest because of the change from bog to heath and then 
to dune within a short distance. 


(11) Coed Rheidol, a barely accessible ravine near Aberystwyth, 
forming part of the famous view from Devil’s Bridge. The district 
has a very heavy rainfall, and the ravine is rich in rare flora and 
fauna. 

(12) Morden Bog, near Wareham (Dorset). Described as ” a 
unique variant of southern heathland with almost Mediterranean 
conditions,” inhabited by rare ants and grasshoppers. 

(13) Wren’s Nest (Worcestershire). Internationally famous as a 
classic goological exposure of Upper Silurian rocks which has yielded 
300 species of fossil fauna, including marine fossils 330,000,000 
years old. 

(14) High Standing Hill, Windsor Forest. About 45 acres to be 
managed as a forest nature reserve m the interests of ecological 
research. 

The Conservancy announced on April 5, 1957, the establish- 
ment of three new Nature Reserves in Scotland — the St. 
Ivilda group of islands, the island of Rum (Inner Hebrides), 
and the Caerlaverock estate (Dumfriesshire). 

The Mt. Kilda group, about 100 miles west of the Scottish mainland 
and, except for llockall, the most remote of the British Isles, has 
been uninhabited since 1030, when the former population migrated 
to the mainland. The group is the homo of many rare sea- and other 
birds, and is especially important for the study of bird migration. 
Bum (20,400 acres) has boon described as ” without comparison in 
Europe as a nature reserve,” and is exceptionally rich in animal 
and bird life, including rod door, native pomes, and golden eagles. 
Tho Caerlaverock ostato (6,226 acres, principally saltmarsh) is a 
well-known winter haunt of wild geese, and will form one of a series 
of British estuarial wild fowl refuges. 

The Mt. Kilda group was leased by the Conservancy from the 
Scottish National Trust, which acquired it under the will of the late 
Marquess of Bute. Bum was acquired, together with the mansion 
of Kinlooh Castle, from tho trustees of tho late Sir George Bullough. 

The Ministry of Housing and Local Government announced 
on May 29 that Mr. Brooke had appointed Lady Hopkin 
Morris (a member of the Welsh Central Advisory Committee 
for Education, and widow of the late Sir Rhys Hopkin Morris, 
M.P.) as a member of the National Parks Commission. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - The 
Scotsman, Edinburgh) (Prev. rep. 1:4608 A.) 

B. CEYLON. — Arrangements for Transfer of 
British Bases at Trincomalee and Katunayake. 

A joint statement by the Ceylonese and British Governments, 
issued in Colombo on June 7, announced that both Govern- 
ments had reached agreement on “ the timing and method of 
withdrawal ” of the British bases in Ceylon. The announce- 
ment stated : (1 ) the Royal Naval base at Trincomalee and 
the R.A.F. station at Katunayake would be formally trans- 
ferred to Ceylon on Oct. 15, 1957, and Nov. 1, 1957, respec- 
tively ; (2) the withdrawal of tJ.K. establishments “ will be 
in the main completed within a period of three years, though 
some facilities will remain for up to live years ” ; (3) Ceylon 
would pay 22,000,000 rupees (£1,650,000), spread over five 
years, for the fixed assets to be taken over and in final settle- 
ment of “ certain claims arising out of the occupation or 
disposal of the bases.” 

The Ceylonese Government’s wish to take over the bases 
had been expressed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Bandaranaike, 
after the Ceylon general elections of May 1956, and had formed 
the subject of a joint statement issued by the British and 
Ceylonese Governments during the London Conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers in July 1956 (see 14901 A). 
Mr. Bandaranaike, after attending the U.N. General Assembly, 
had visited London m December for discussions with British 
Ministers at which agreement was reached in principle that the 
Trincomalee and Katunayake bases should be handed over 
to Ceylon during 1957 on a date to be agreed between the two 
Governments. The matter was subsequently discussed at a 
number of meetings between Mr. Bandaranaike and the U.K. 
High Commissioner m Colombo, Sir Cecil Syers. 

(Ceylon Government Information Department) (14961 A.) 

C. PERSIA. — Formation of People’s Party. - 
Franchise conferred on Women. 

The formation of a new Opposition party — the People’s 
Party — was announced in Teheran on May 16, following the 
proclaimed intention of the new Prime Minister (Dr. Eghbal) 
to introduce a two-party system of parliamentary government. 
The new party is headed by M. Assadulla Alam, a former 
Minister of the Interior and Minister of Labour, who has close 
links with the Shah. Its aims include agrarian reform, 
limitation of land ownership, labour welfare, and the intro- 
duction of political rights for women. 

Legislation giving the franchise to women for the first time 
in the country’s history was approved by the Persian Senate 
on March 18. — (Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15532 A.) 
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A. RHODESIAN FEDERATION. — Opening of 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

The multi-racial University College of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land was opened to full-time students on March 4, 1957. The 
creation of such an institution of higher learning for Central 
Africa had been recommended by the Commission which was 
appointed in 1952 by the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland (see 12638 C), and which 
issued its report in 1953 (see 18001 B). The Commission was 
headed by Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, Director of the London 
School of Economies and chairman of the Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education in the Colonies (sec 7783 E). 

The conditions governing the establishment of the University 
College had been announced on April 14, 1954, following discussions 
in London between H.M. Government and ft delegation representing 
the three component territories of the Federation. The Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education and the University of 
London also took part in tho discussions, which ended in full agree- 
ment between tho parties concerned. It was announced that : 

(1) H.M. Government would make a grant of £1,250,000 from 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds toward the capital cost 
of building and equipment, which was expected to bo not loss than 
£2,000,000 within the next ten years. 

(2) The University College would bo built on a 45 8 -acre site at 
Mount Pleasant (a northern suburb of Salisbury) on land given by 
the City of Salisbury. 

(3) The College would also be granted facilities for touching and 
research at a projected Botanical Gardens near Mount Pleasant, a 
Veterinary Research Station, a 1,000 -aero experimental farm 
which would be made available for the purpose, and a now Native 
Hospital in process of erection at Salisbury, the latter institution 
including a medical school. 

(4) The College would be open to men and women of all races, and 
it would be a basic principle that there should be no discrimination 
on racial grounds between categories of students. Moreover, the 
College would have complete freedom from Government control 
or interference. 

(5) H.M. tho Queen would bo petitioned to grant a Royal Charter 
to the University College. 

(6) Tho College would have a special relationship with tho Univer- 
sity of London, and its students would sit for London degrees , 
Syllabuses would be adapted to local opportunities and needs, in 
consultation between tho University Collego and the University of 
London. 

(7) Faculties of Arts and Science would be established in the first 
Instance, to be followed as soon as possible by faculties of Agriculture 
and Medicine. 

The University College, as stated above, is open to all 
races In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and also 
to African students from Basutoland, Swaziland, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and other students from outside the 
Federation. It received a Royal Charter from H.M. the Queen 
by Order-in-Couneil dated Feb. 10, 1955, on which date it was 
announced that Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother had 
consented to become President of the University College. 
[The Queen Mother, who is also Chancellor of the University 
of London, laid the foundation-stone of the University College 
during her visit to Central Africa in 1953 — see 18200 B.] 
Under the terms of the Royal Charter, “ no test of religious 
belief or profession or of race, nationality, or class shall be 
imposed upon or required of any person in order to entitle 
him to be admitted as a member, professor, teacher, or 
student.” 

In addition to the buildings and facilities mentioned above, the 
University College has science research laboratories, halls of residence, 
a Students* Union, teaching and administrative accommodation, 
sports fields, gardens, an open-air theatre, and a permanent library 
which stands on a high plateau in the centre of the Mount Pleasant 
site and dominates tho college buildings. The library is the gift of 
the British South Africa Company and of two of the great Northern 
Rhodesian copper companies — the Anglo-American Corporation and 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust. As the largest learned library in the 
Federation It will serve informally as the national library of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 

The first three Halls of Residence — Swinton Hall, Manfred Hodaon 
Hall, and Carr-Saunders Hall — are named respectively after Lord 
Swinton, who was Commonwealth Relations Secretary in 1953 when 
the U.K. Government decided to contribute £1,250,000 toward the 
cost of establishing the University College ; Mr. Manfred Hodson, for 
many years leader of the movement in Rhodesia for the creation of a 
University College in the Federation; and Sir Alexander Carr- 
Saunders. 

Entrance requirements are similar to those for British univer- 
sities — the Higher School Certificate level, and for the Arts course 
two languages other than English. 

Dr. Walter Adams, secretary of the Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education since 1945, and a member of 
to Carr-Saunders Commission, was appointed Principal of 
to University College on Jan. 25, 1055. 


Born at Brighton (Sussex) in 1900 and educated at a local grammar 
school and University College, London, ho became a lecturer in 
History at tho latter college and subsequently studied at Harvard, 
Yale and other American universities as a 1 toe, kef oiler Follow. In 
1933 ho became secretary of tho Academic Assistance Council, which 
assisted in tho rescue and rehabilitation of more than 2,000 scientists 
and scholars displaced from Germany, Austria, Italy and other 
countries because of their race, religion, or political opinions. In 
1937-38 ho organized a survey of refugee problems for tho Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, and from 1939-15 was secretary 
to the London School of Economies, though seconded to tho Foreign 
Office from 1941 for war duties, lie was deputy head of tho British 
Political Warfare Mission in Washington in 1912-44, and Deputy 
Director-General of tho Political Intelligence Department In 1945. 

In a statement on April 30, 1956, and in a letter sent on the 
following day to Mr. Hugh Gaitskell (leader of the British 
Parliamentary Labour Party), Dr. Adams had strongly refuted 
allegations— made in the House of Commons by certain 
Labour M.P.s— that the policy of separate residences and 
dining-halls for African and White students at the University 
College constituted a form of apartheid 

In his statement of April 30 Dr. Adams described the University 
College as “ one of tho most momentous advances in tho cause of 
liberalism yet made in tho whole of Southern Africa,*' and charac- 
terized tho allegations of apartheid as “ well-meaning, but misguided 
and mischievous." Ilo added : “ Tho colour bar, oh such, does not 
exist at this university. Students of all races will work together and 
play together . . . Tho fundamental feature of the College Is that all 
students will bo admitted on tho same standards, taught in common, 
tested by the same examinations, and be given the same ideals. All 
this represents a tremendously enlightened stop forward and has 
been hailed as such by thinking Africans and Europeans in this 
country. The fact that we shall have, in tlio initial stages, separate 
residential quarters, Including dining-rooms, for Africans and 
Europeans is simply In deference to tho situation as we know It to bo. 
At this stage in the country's development we do not have a common, 
all-o mb racing culture . . . African and European students will In the 
main be coming from vastly different backgrounds and will need, 
for their own peace of mind, some degree of personal privacy. If 
this is segregation, then we are segregating 1 

** Wo aro launching a tremendous experiment. One false stop at 
the beginning, one serious misunderstanding, and this whole magni- 
ficent enterprise could be wrecked for years. If that happened It 
would bo a tragedy for all races throughout Africa. Although there 
will be separate residential quarters tho two blocks will be Identical, 
with exactly tho same facilities. This means that if and when it Is 
considered desirable, there will bo no difficulty whatsoever in mixing 
up the races in the two blocks. As the Carr-Saunders Commission 
reported, it is not contrary to university practice to reserve certain 
hostels or halls of residence for particular classes of students . . » 
Meanwhile our critics overseas might bear in mind that university 
hostels for non-European students exist In London on the same 
prinoiplo ..." 

A similar denial of the apartheid allegations was contained 
in the above-mentioned letter to Mr. Gaitskell, in which 
Dr. Adams accused the British Labour Party of “ making our 
task doubly difficult by converting into a political and party 
issue a matter which we are proposing to solve by common 
sense and experience within our college community,” 

Dr Adams wrote : "... You and your colleagues In tho Labour 
Tarty have chosen to attack us . , , for deciding to begin with 
separate halls of resldonoo. This is entirely our own decision as an 
autonomous institution and has nothing to do with Governments ** 
territorial, federal, or British ... It appears that your colleagues 
assume that this is a recent decision. The facts are that it mm 
foreseen and accepted os far hack as 1952 by the UawsHaunders 
Commission after careful consultation with African opinion. There 
could bo no compromise on tho essential Issues of common teaching, 
common use of laboratories and libraries, and common membership 
of the Students' Union . . . Tho proposal to begin with separate halls 
was published at the time of tho British grant in 1953 ..." 

After stressing that It was fundamental to the success of the 
College that It should attract European students, Dr, Adams 
added : “ They, unlike Africans, have the option of going to uni- 
versities in tho Union of South Africa. If they or their parents boycott 
tho College, then the opportimity of inter-raoiol co-operation within 
the common standards of university life will have been lost ... We 
arc not prepared to risk the essential things by pedantically pursuing 
the non-essential. This is our considered docieion and judgment on 
the way we should tackle the difficult and delicate task on which we 
have embarked. Onr strategic object is presumably one that has 
your full agreement — namely, to establish a first-class university 
freely available to the best students of all races and classes ..." 

It was announced in November last that the British Govern- 
ment had approved a farther grant of £150,000 for the Uni- 
versity College from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds, 
additional to the £1,250,000 allocated from the same source 
in 1953. The Federal Government has also undertaken to 
provide a subsidy of £150,000 a year to the University College 
for five years. — (Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 
(Prev. rep. 14764 E j 13001 B j 12638 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Record Steel Production 
in First Quarter of 1957* - South Durham Steel 

Expansion Scheme. - Public Issue of Shares in Steel 
Company of Wales. - Resale of W. Beardmore & Co. - 
Report of Iron and Steel Holding and Realization Agency. 

Production of steel and pig-iron in Britain in the first quarter 
of 1957 again reached new records, as shown by the detailed 
figures given below, with 1956 figures for comparison : 


January . , 

February 

Maroh 

First Quarter 


J anuary . . 

February 

Maroh 

First Quarter 


1957 1956 


Weekly 

Annual 

Weekly 

Annual 

Average 

Rate 

Average 

Rate 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

415,900 

Steel Ingots and Castings. 


21,627,000 

405,200 

21,069,000 

342,100 

22,470,000 

417,800 

21,724,000 

431,000 

22,411,000 

425,800 

22,141,000 

425,500 

22,128,000 

416,400 

21,651,000 


Pig-Iron. 


256,900 

13,361,000 

260,700 

13,558,000 

267,600 

13,916,000 

263,300 

13,692,000 

277,200 

14,415,000 

262,000 

13,624,000 

266,500 

13,856,000 

262,100 

13,630,000 


Steel production in February was the highest ever recorded 
for any single month, the decline in output in March being 
attributed to a loss of about 20,000 tons caused by a strike of 
engineering workers in certain areas, particularly in the 
Lancashire and Sheffield districts. Production of pig-iron m 
March, however, was the highest ever, and was accompanied 
by a reduction in scrap imports, particularly from the U.S.A. 


Developments in the iron and steel industry in recent 
months are summarized below : 


Prices of Alloy Steels. The Iron and Steel Board increased maxi- 
mum prices of nickel and vanadium steels from April 1 by amounts 
ranging from 16s. 6d. to £10 a ton, according to specification, so 
as to cover increased costs. 

Import Duties. The Board of Trade announced on March 30 that 
the suspension of import duties on iron and steel plates would be 
continued for a further six months from Sept. 18 (i.o. until Maroh 18, 
1958). 

Plant Expansion. The South Durham Steel and Iron Company 
announood on Maroh 27 that it planned to spend £13,000,000 on the 
expansion of its West Hartlepool works. The soheme, whioh had 
been approved by the Iron and Steel Board, Included the extension 
of or© -handling and stocking plant, the building of 78 new coke 
ovens, and tho installation of a now blast furnace (with provision 
for a second one later) and of new melting-shops and slabbing and 
plate mills. It was expected to give employment to an additional 
2,500-3,000 men. 

Closing of South Wales Tinplate Mills. The Steel Company of 
Wales announced on Jan. 27 that, In view of the growing output of 
the new mass-production tinplate mills. It had been decided to close 
two old-type mills at Gorseinon and Pontardawe (West Glamorgan) 
as from March 31. About 690 workers would be affected, but as 
many os possible would be absorbed at the new tinplate mill at 
Yelindre. 

Public Offer of Steel Shares. A total of 40,000,000 £1 Ordinary 
shares In tho Steel Company of Wales were offered by the Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realization Agency at par on March 14, with the 
proviso that the company’s employees would be able to apply for 
a maximum of 500 shares each under a soheme whereby the shares 
would bo purchased In the first place by trustees on their behalf 
and bo paid for by deductions from salaries or wages over a two-year 
period. The proceeds of the issue would be used to repay advances 
made by the Agency to flnanoe the completion of the company’s 
second development plan, to carry through its third development 
plan, and to provide working capital. 

It was announced on Maroh 14 that about 23,000 applications had 
been received for a total of about 45,000,000 shares. This included 
some 1,800 applications from employees for 200,000 shares (allotted 
in full) ; applications for about 5,500,000 shares from the public ; 
firm applications for 2,000,000 shares from Guest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds Ltd., and for 1,000,000 shares from the Metal Box Company 
(both allotted in full) ; and firm applications for 37,000,000 shares 
from a consortium of Issuing houses. Of the applications from the 
public, about 20,000 for up to 2,000 shares were accepted in full, 
whilst larger applications were accepted up to about 85 per cent, 
subject to a minimum of 2,000 shares, the same applying to applications 
from the consortium. The latter comprised Baring Bros, and Co. ; 
Robert Benson, Lonsdale and Co. Ltd. ; Hambros Bank Ltd. ; 
Helbert, Wagg and Co, Ltd. ; Lazard Bros, and Co. Ltd. ; Morgan 
Grenfell and Co. Ltd ; N. M. Rothschild and Sons ; and J . Henry 
Sohroder and Co. 

Resale of Steel Companies. It was announced on Jan. 18 that the 
Agency had sold the whole of the Issued capital of William Beardmore 
and Co, Ltd., Parkhead, Glasgow (viz. 4,000,000 £1 Ordinary shares) 
for £3,650,000 to Thomas Firth and John Brown Ltd., who would 
make a cash issue to Its own shareholders to finance the purchase. 
The Agency’s Investment in Beardmore’s (nationalized In 1951) was 
given as £3,817,917, representing compensation paid under the Iron 
and Steel Aot. 


The Agency announced on June 1 that It had sold to John S. 
Tregoning & Co., in conjunction with Ductile Steels and Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale & Co., the capital of Bynea Steel Works for 
£680,000. In addition the Agency had received special distributions 
from Bynea out of its reserves, consisting of £1,000,000 in cash and 
10,395 Ordinary £1 shares in Llanelly Steel Company (1907) in kind. 
The Agency’s investment m Bynea Steel and its subsidiary and 
associated companies, following a regrouping and reorganization in 
September 1956, was given as £1,688,025. J. S. Tregoning had a 
substantial interest in Bynea Steels when it was nationalized. 

The report of the Iron and Steel Realization Agency for the 
year ended Sept. SO, 1950, was published as a White Paper 
on Jan. 22, 1957. 

It stated that in the three years of its existence the Agency had 
sold back to private enterprise 37 of the 71 companies transferred 
to it from the Iron and Steel Corporation of Great Britain, repre- 
senting “ m terms of employment, steel production, and sales of 
products nearly three-quarters of the Agency’s inheritance.’* In 
addition, one company had been wound up, while in five other cases 
the Agency’s direct holdings had been transferred to other subsi- 
diaries, leaving 28 companies still snbsidary to it at the date of the 
report. Gross proceeds from disposals totalled about £188,000,000 ; 
by these receipts and other reductions the net value of the Agency’s 
investments and obligations had been reduced from £364,000,000 at 
its formation in 1953 (subsequently increased by further investments 
to nearly £430,000,000) to £226,000,000 as at Sept. 30, 1950. 

The report stated that during the financial year 1955-56 the 
Agency had approved development schemes by its subsidiaries 
to an estimated value of about £60,000,000. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15325 A.) 

B. INDIA - PAKISTAN. — New Trade Agreement. 

A new trade agreement between India and Pakistan was 
signed in New Delhi on Jan. 22, 1957, following talks which 
had opened a week earlier. 

Under the agreement the two Governments undertook 
(a) to explore all possibilities for an expansion of trade between 
their countries on the basis of mutual advantage ; ( b ) to 
facilitate imports and exports of commodities specified under 
the agreement ; and (c) to accord most-favoured-nation 
treatment to each other’s commerce. 

Four schedules were attached to the agreement. The first two 
listed commodities, the exchange of which would be facilitated in 
unspecified quantities or In quantities to be negotiated later ; the 
third schedule contained those goods for which quantities were 
agreed upon In tho Delhi negotiations; whilst the fourth specified 
articles entering into the border trade between East Pakistan on the 
one hand and West Bengal, Assam, and Tripura on tho other. 

Items available for export from India to Pakistan included coal, 
chemicals, drugs and medicines, mill-board and straw-board, 
machinery and mill-workshop equipment, electrical instruments, 
cinema films, sugar, tea, coffee, betel leaves, and tobacco. Items 
available for export from Pakistan to India Included raw jute, hides 
and skins, fish, poultry and eggs, betel nuts, spices, honey, cinema 
films, machine tools, bicycles and spare parts, surgical Instruments, 
and sports goods. Export or import of commodities not listed will 
also be permitted in accordance with the laws, regulations or pro- 
cedures of either country. 

Commodities for whioh quantities or values were specified included 
coal, hard and soft wood, stone boulders, and sea salt for export from 
India, and rock salt and forest produce for export from Pakistan 
to India. Of the Indian coal exports, 30,000 tons a month will be 
sent to West Pakistan, 55,000 tons to East Pakistan, and an 
additional 15,000 tons via the sea route either to East or West 
Pakistan. 

India undertook to export 50,000 tons of cement to East Pakistan 
in exchange for the same quantity to be supplied by West Pakistan 
to India; the latter supplies would be additional to those sent 
by Pakistan under previous arrangements. A similar arrangement 
was made for salt, whereby West Pakistan would export rook 
salt to India in exohange for Indian supplies of sea salt to East 
Pakistan. 

As regards jute— India’s main import from Pakistan— no quantity 
was specified, hut India undertook to indicate to Pakistan her 
probable requirements by September of each year, in order to 
facilitate the planning by Pakistan of her jute acreage. 

Items for which border trade would be permitted included articles 
of daily consumption such as fish, poultry and eggs, soap, vegetables 
and fresh fruit, milk and milk products, as well as kerosene, betel 
leaves, fodder and firewood. 

It was also laid down that the working of the agreement would be 
reviewed every six months and that schedules of commodities 
would be subject to revision before the beginning of each calendar 
year. 

The agreement was subject to ratification by the two 
Governments and was expected to come into force as from 
Feb. l f 1957, and to remain in force for three years. — (The 
Hindu, Madias - The Statesman, Calcutta - Dawn, Karachi) 

(Prev. rep. 14467 B.) 
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A. NEW ZEALAND - UNTTED KINGDOM. — New 
Trade Agreement. - Ten-Year Guarantee of Unrestricted 
Imports of New Zealand Dairy Products. 

A new trade agreement between the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand was signed in London on May 28 by Sir David 
Ecelcs, President of the Hoard of Trade, and Mr. K. ,T. 
Holyoake, the N.Z. Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Agriculture, following negotiations which bad opened on 
April 9. Its provisions modified and in certain respects 
supplemented those contained in the Ottawa Agreement of 
1982, of which it will form part. The provisions of the new 
agreement were as follows : 

(1) The U.TC. Government undertook not to restrict imports of 
N.Z. butter, cheese, skimmed and buttermilk powders, casein, and 
chilled and frozen pork for 10 years. In addition, Now Zealand 
was given an assurance of duty-free entry for eggs, poultry, butter, 
cheese, and other milk products, the qualifications to which this 
assurance was subject under the Ottawa Agreement being removed. 
riTndor the Ottawa Agreement the British Government had the 
right to impose quantitative restrictions on imports from New 
Zealand of eggs, poultry, butter, oheose, and other milk products, 
if British imports of those products from all sources wore similarly 
restricted.! 

(2) There would bo joint annual consultation on agricultural 
production and marketing policies, and each Government would 
give full woighl to the views of the other in formulating its produc- 
tion, marketing and import policies rotating to agriculture. Meetings 
to give effect to these consultations would take place in November 
of each year. 

(3) Both Governments acknowledged ilio value of the market 
reviews carried out by the Commonwealth Moat Study Group, and 
agreed to facilitate the work of that Group. If, in the opinion of the 
N.Z. Government, circumstances arose which threatened serious 
injury to the Now Zealand moat trade, tlio U.K. Government would 
examine the situation in consultation with the N.Z. Government, 
and consider sympathetically any request Cor the application of 
such remedial measures as might ho appropriate. 

A joint communique was issued at the same time describing 
the course of the talks, in which representatives of the N.Z. 
Meat Producers’ Board, the Dairy Board, the Apple and 
Pear Board, the Federated Farmers, and the N.Z. Manu- 
facturers’ Federation had (aken part on the New Zealand side, 
and Mr. Healhcoafc Amory (the Minister of Agriculture) on 
the British side. The communique was worded as follows 
(cross-headings inserted) : 

General Principles. u The representatives of both Governments 
reaffirmed the objective underlying the Ottawa Agreement to 
expand trade between the U.K. and Now Zealand to their mutual 
advantage. Mr, Holyoake said that 25 years had elapsed since the 
Ottawa Agreement was signed and significant changes had occurred 
in the pattern of world food production and marketing. Uo empha- 
sized the importance which Now Zealand continued to attach to 
the U.K. market, and the need for New Zealand to retain an 
expanding share of that markot at remunerative prices as a factor 
in the development of his country. 

“ The opportunity was taken to survey fully present and potential 
trade trends. Mr. Holyoake expressed deep concern at the immocliato 
position of New Zealand’s trade in dairy products and at the long- 
term prospects for N.Z.’s exports generally in the United Kingdom. 
He sought assurances from the U.K. regarding action to limit tlio 
import of moat and dairy products from foreign suppliers. Mr. 
Holyoake asked that continuing arrangements should bo established 
to enable the N.Z. Government to have full discussion of problems 
arising from the U.K.’s agricultural policy and imports of foodstuffs. 
He was anxious to roach an understanding about the use of the 
U.K.’s powers to deal with dumping and to consider with U.K. 
Ministers further stops to secure bettor international eo -operation 
in regard to the disposal of surplus commodities. 

“Mr. Holyoake said that whereas Now Zoaland accorded high 
ad valorem preferences to U.K. exports, many of New Zealand’s 
preferences in the U.K. were specif) o duties which had lost much of 
their value since 1932 through the rise in prices. Furthermore, ho 
pointed out that the quota preferences on moat provided for in the 
Ottawa Agreement had lost their effectiveness. Tho balanoo of 
advantage under the Ottawa Agreement had accordingly moved 
against New Zealand, and tho N.Z. Government wished, if possible, 
to find a way of restoring the value of Now Zealand’s preferences in 
the United Kingdom. 

“ The U.K. Ministers explained that U.K. policies and their 
international commitments precluded the use of import restrictions 
in existing circumstances as a means of protecting the Now Zealand 
interest in the U.K. market. As regards the possibility of restoring 
the value of the N.Z. preferences in the U.K., it was pointed out 
that this could not he done without the consent of certain foreign 
countries whose rights under international agreements would be 
affected, and that this was unlikely to be forthcoming. The N.Z. 
delegation felt that the effective value of their preferences was 
limited by this factor. 

Market Prospects In the U.K. “ The market prospects in the U.K. 
for meat, milk products, and apples were fully discussed. The N.Z. 
representative thought that potential increases of supplies of meat 
both from abroad and in the U.K. were likely to out-run the capacity 


of tho 1T.K. market to absorb increased quantities at remunerative 
prices. The U.K. representatives, however, pointed out that per 
capita consumption of meat in tlio U.K. had only recently recovered 
to tho pre-war level, ami considered that there was no reason to 
doubt that continued increases in consumption were possible. 


“ In regard to dairy products the N.Z. delegation noted the 
increase in world production of butter and tlio consequent increase 
in supplies to the U K. market, mid expressed serious concern at 
the resulting effects on prices. The delegation also expressed concern 
at the increasing production of milk in the U.K. brought about by 
the U.K.’s production policies, which had resulted in rapid increases 
in the production of cheese which competed with the N.Z. product. 
In addition, tlio manufacture of milk by-products, particularly 
milk powder, had increased considerably. This development 
detrimentally affected New Zealand’s position in tho market for 
dried milk products. The U.K. pointed out. that several temporary 
causes had contributed to the market situation and that at tho 
recent U.K Agricultural Price Review the profitability of domestic 
milk production had been reduced. The N.Z, delegation felt that 
the factors mentioned by the U.K, Government had not dissipated 
their fears regarding the position of dairy products in the United 
Kingdom market. 

“ Market prospects for apples in the U.K, were also fully discussed. 
It was considered that the present market position wus satisfactory 
but tho N.Z. delegation expressed concern at possible future develop- 
ments ; particularly the possibility of increasing supplies from 
foreign countries, both Northern and Houthern Hemisphere, being 
sold in substantial quantities during tho N.Z. marketing season. 
It was agreed that the position with respect to Hupply and demand 
would be kept under constant review, and would also ho included 
in tho annual consultation for which provision had boon made. 

Supplementary Markets. “Mr, Holyoake emphasised tlmt Now 
Zealand would need to seek Increased access to supplementary 
markets if the 1T.K. was not able to absorb the full increase of N.Z. 
production at remunerative prices. To Ibis end, nnd also to assure 
Now Zoaland of a competitive cost structure, Mr, Holyoake Indicated 
that the N.Z. Government may wish to seek a variation in the terms 
of some provisions or tho original agreement, including modifications 
giving New Zealand freedom to adjust preferential margins of duty 
in certain eases. Tho U.K. Ministers took note of ibis. In this 
connection the Ministers staled that they would bo concerned If 
New Zealand granted any quota concessions to other countries 
which resulted In the encouragement of imports from other countries 
to the detriment of the U.K. while Imports or the same goods from 
tho Uni tod Kingdom were restricted. Mr, Holyoake took note of 
these views. 


Anu-uumping Protection. - Policy on Agricultural Surplus 
Disposals. “ A full account was given by the U.K. Ministers of tho 
details of the new powers to deal with dumping. It was noted that 
both Governments had power to Impose countervailing and anti- 
dumping duties to protect each ether’s Interests against dumped or 
ftubsldlssod exports. The U.K. Government huH also undertaken to 
give the fullest help and oo-oporution in effecting Joint action with 
tho other countries principally concerned, through tho F.A.O. 
machinery, to ensure the application of the principles laid down by 
F.A.O. for the disposal of agricultural surpluses. 

Common Market and Free Trade Area. “ Problems arising from 
the European Common Market and tho proposed Free Trade Area 
were discussed fully. Now Zealand was particularly concerned in 
tho extent to which the Common Marked proposals could result In 
damage to N.Z.’s exports -both dliwtly mi tho OmiUnmit limit and 
indirectly m the U.K. market by encouraging larger agricultural 
surpluses In Europe, it was recognised that if In tho application of 
the Common Markot Treaty there were to ho injury to New Zealand 
and other Commonwealth countries, then it might be necessary to 
consider what steps should be taken to deal with tho problem, U.K. 
Ministers explained that tho proposed European Free Trade Area 
would strengthen the U.K. economy and that the U.K. Government 
would do everything possible to ensure that tho policies followed In 
Europe would he liberal and outward-looking. Mr, Holyoake 
welcomed those statements. It was agreed that in view of tho impor- 
tance of these matters, the two Governments should continue their 
close consultations on these developments/’ 


Mr. Holyoake, in a statement issued on May 20, said that 
the 10-year undertaking about the quota-free admission of 
N.Z. dairy products was “perhaps the most important 
assurance now given by the United Kingdom/’ Those under- 
takings were valuable to New Zealand, “ as they provide a 
measure of security for the future which is a prerequisite to 
our programme of farm development.” The effect of these 
new provisions, he explained, was to place the N.Z, dairy 
industry on a similar footing to that already enjoyed by the 
f/’ meat industry under the Ottawa Agreement and the 
1952 Joint Declaration on Meat. 


ijoaimg wren now Zealand’s productive capacity, Mr. Holyoake 
said : New Zealand has demonstrated over the years her abilitv 
to supply increasing quantities of moat and dairy produce to the 
U.K. markot. Our potential for greater production is higher today 
6vor has been, and will eoatlnue to oxpand. We consider 
that the prospect of continuing increases in supplies from all sources 
oiac apprehension that conditions of relative over-supply in 
the U.K. market could develop with serious repercussions on tho 
economy of our country. Our study of the problem has convinced 
us that the only effective means of ensuring long-term stability in 
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the U.K. market for agricultural products would ho to make provi- 
sion for the limitation of foreign supplies. In the case of meat this 
might ho done by revision of the quotas in the Ottawa Agreement 
to render them oileotivo in the light of developments since 1952. 
The U.K. Government wore unable to agree to take such action 
under existing circumstances. They have agreed, however, that 
they will ho ready, if circumstances arise which threaten serious injury 
to New Zealand’s moat export trade, to examine the situation in 
consultation with the N Z. Government and to consider sympa- 
thetically any N.Z. request for the application of such remedial 
measuros as may ho appropriate.” 

Certain representatives of the New Zealand producers, on 
the other hand, expressed disappointment at the outcome of 
the London discussions. 

Mr. F. C. Johnstone (deputy chairman of the N.Z. Moat Producers’ 
Board, and a member of the N.Z, delegation in London) criticized 
the fact that Britain had not agreed to restrict the entry of foreign 
meat to its present level, whilst Mr. U. Woolorton (Dominion presi- 
dent of the dairy section of the N Z. Federated Farmers) expressed 
disappointment because there was not much price protection for 
dairy products in the agreement, although he admitted that New 
Zealand could not expect this since Denmark was a supplier to the 
U.K. of very long standing. On the other hand, Mr. K. W. 
McCallum (the Federation’s vice-president) expressed the view that 
the trade talks had “ produced more value than the tonus announced 
would lead one to believe,” especially since a groat deal of considera- 
tion had boon given to the moans of dealing with any future situation 
such as a sudden drop in prices, and because the elimination of any 
question of quotas in the next 10 years was ** a major gain in view 
of world surpluses,” 

Statistics of New Zealand’s overseas exchange transactions 
in 1050, published in the Bulletin of the N.Z. Reserve Bank, 
showed that Britain was again New Zealand’s largest customer 
for butter, cheese, meat, and wool, as well as for most other 
classes of exports.-- (Times - Financial Times - Directorate 
of Information, Wellington - New Zealand Reserve Bank) 
(Prev. rep. 14961 A ; 13704 A ; 13499 B.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Government Changes. - 
Lord Mancroft appointed Minister without Portfolio. 

It was announced from 10, Downing Street, on dune 12 that 
Lord Munster had resigned the post of Minister without 
Portfolio and would be succeeded by Lord Mancroft, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Defence. 

The Farl of Munster (51) explained in a letter to the Prime Minister 
that he wiHhod to resign from the Government so that ho could devote 
more of his time to work withm the Conservative Party Organization. 
Lord Munster became Umlcr-8ecrctary of State for the Colonies in 
1951 and hold that post until October 1954, when ho was appointed 
Minister without Portfolio- In which capacity ho had been Govern- 
ment spokesman on a number of topics in the House of LorclH. Ho 
has been chairman of the Association of Conservative Clubs since 
1948. 

Lord Mancroft (42) was a Lord-in-Waiting from 1962 to 1954, 
and subsequently llTidor-Hoorotury of Stato, Homo Otflco, until his 
appointment as Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Defence, in 
January last. Fdnentcd at Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford, 
he was called to the Bar in L938. 

The announcement stated that Lord Mancroft would 
continue to discharge his former duties as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Defence, no new appointment 
being made to that office. Lord Mancroft had for some time 

E reviously acted as Government spokesman in the House of 
ords on several topics in addition to defence. 

It was also announced that the Marquess of Lansdowne (44) 
had become a Lord-in- Waiting in succession to Lord Hawke 
(55), who had resigned to make way for a younger man. The 
three political I ^ords-in- Waiting (who arc nominally members 
of II.M. Household) act as Government Whips and occasional 
spokesmen in the Lords, the others being Lord Fairfax and 
Lord Chesham.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (X 549 2 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Education. - Three-Year 
Training Courses for Teachers from i960. 

The Minister of Education (Lord Hailsham) announced on 
June 6 that the Government had decided that the training 
course for teachers should be extended from two to three 
years, beginning in 1960. He explained that the latter year 
had been chosen because a sharp decrease in the school popu- 
lation was expected after 1961. Although the introduction of 
the longer course would reduce the annual output of teachers 
from the training colleges, the change would therefore not halt 
the process of reducing the size of classes. 

A longer training course had been urged by educationists 
for several years, on the grounds that the two-year course did 
not allow sufficient time for studies that were not purely 
vocational, and that it launched students on their teaching 
careers at too early an age. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Teaching Profession, 15120 A.) 


C. FORMOSA. — Anti-American Riots in Taipeh. - 
Wrecking of U.S. Embassy. - Strong U.S. Protest to 
Chinese Nationalist Government. - Chinese Communist 
Radio and Press Attacks on United States. 

Serious riots occurred in Taipeh, the capital of Formosa, 
on May 24 when Chinese crowds estimated at several thousand 
attacked the U.S. Embassy, tore down the American flag, 
and wrecked the Embassy offices. Later the same day further 
riots took place outside the municipal police headquarters, 
when a crowd estimated at 30,000 besieged and tried to storm 
the building, disarmed some military policemen, used their 
pistols against the police, and wrecked the U.S. Information 
Service’s building opposite. Police opened fire on the crowds, 
which were finally dispersed after three Army divisions 
rushed to the city had taken over control of the U.S. Embassy 
as well as the offices of the U.S. Military Advisory Group, 
outside winch the mob had destroyed 10 parked cars. An 
American press attach^ was seriously injured during the riots, 
and several oilier U.S. officials manhandled. According to 
an official Chinese statement, one civilian was killed and eight 
civilians and 24 policemen wounded, two of them seriously, 
(luring the disturbances, while some 30 rioters who stormed 
the U.S. Information Service’s building were arrested. 

The riots occurred in protest against the acquittal on May 23 
of Master-Sergeant Robert Reynolds, of the U.S. Army, on a 
charge of manslaughter of a 30-year-old Chinese. The Chinese 
was stated to have peeped through a window at the sergeant’s 
wife when she was naked after a shower ; when Mrs. Reynolds 
cried out to her husband he rushed out and killed the man 
with two shots. Reynolds denied the manslaughter charge, 
saying in his defence that lie feared the intruder intended to 
attack him. After Reynolds’ acquittal by an American court- 
martial he was secretly taken under a military police escort to 
the airport, from where he was flown to the Philippines 
together with his wife and child. 

Incensed at the acquittal of Reynolds, large crowds had 
gathered outside the U.S. Embassy and jeered at and insulted 
Americans in the streets, while the widow of the victim 
carried out a hunger-strike outside the Embassy, carrying a 
placard protesting against the acquittal of Reynolds and 
demanding justice. The Chinese Nationalist police look no 
action when the mob tore down the U.S. flag and ripped it to 
pieces, hoisted the Nationalist flag, raided the building, 
smashed desks, hurled steel cabinets out of the windows, set 
lire to American cars and lorries, and tried to bum down the 
Embassy itself. 

Indignation and concern were aroused in the U.S.A. by the 
anti- American disturbances, a strong protest being made by 
the U.S. Ambassador in Taipeh, Mr. Rankin. President 
Chiang Kai-shek, in a message to President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Dulles on May 27, expressed “ profound regrets ” over the 
destruction of the Embassy and the U.S. Information Offices, 
and assured Mr. Rankin that the incident “ did not reflect in 
any way the expression of anti-Americanism ” in the island 
but had only been an expression of popular anger at the 
acquittal of Reynolds. Three senior police and Army officers 
who were considered to be responsible for the failure of the 
police and troops to intervene were dismissed on the same day, 
whilst the Chinese authorities promised full compensation for 
the damage. It was subsequently announced that 111 persons 
had been arrested during the anti-American riots of May 24, 
of whom 41 had been indicted and handed over to the military 
authorities. 

Violent attacks on the United States, described by moni- 
toring services as the most vituperative ever recorded, were 
made by Peking Radio and the Chinese Communist press as a 
result of the Taipeh riots. 

A Peking broadcast called upon “ all patriotic forces ” in Formosa 
to “ drivo the American aggressors out of the island and ensure its 
peaceful unification with the motherland.” The broadcast said that 
the people of Formosa were regarded by the Americans as “ slaves 
and cannon-fodder to be ordered about at will,” and attacked U.S. 
Servicemen for ” manhandling and slaughtering Formosans, raping 
women, getting drunk and staging brawls.” 

A spokesman of the U.S. State Department said on May 28 
that the U.S. Government was u actively considering a reduc- 
tion in the number of American civilian and military personnel 
in Formosa,” in which connexion it was pointed out that 10,000 
American citizens and their dependants were in the island. 
The U.S. Secretary of Defence (Mr. Charles Wilson) said on 
the same day that the demonstrations in Formosa had “ high- 
lighted ” the need for u another look ” at the American 
military aid programme to Nationalist China. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — New 
Agreement on Exchange of Information on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, - Information exchanged on 
Calder Hall Reactor and Nuclear Submarines, 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission announced on June 5 
that discussions between Sir Edwin Plowden (chairman of the 
U.K., Atomic Energy Authority) and Hear- Admiral Lewis 
Strauss (chairman of the A.E.C.) had resulted m agreement 
“ on a wide range of subjects in connexion with the peaceful 
,use of atomic energy.” It was stated that the agreement 
covered 44 the exchange of information on Calder Ilall as well 
as other areas of co-opcration between the two countries,” 
no further details being given. 

TJio disoussioua between .Sir Edwin Plowden and Rear-Admiral 
Strauss followed XT.S. complaints that the U.K. Atomio "Energy 
Authority was not supplying sufficient details of the Calder Hall 
reactor under the Anglo-American agreement of Juno 15, 1955. It 
was known that the A JC.A. had found itself unable to provide the 
A.lfi.C. with the detailed design and drawings of the Calder Hall 
reactor bocauso it could obtain no assurance that such information, 
if supplied, would not be passed on to private American firms ; in 
such an eventuality the firms concerned would have obtained, free 
of ebargo, information for which competing British firms had to 
pay royalties. (Unlike the British practice, the U.S. Atomio Jfinorgy 
Commission makes atomio information available to American linns 
on a non-royalty basis]. When announcing the 1955 agreement, 
Sir Anthony Eden (then Prime Minister), stated that exchanges of 
Information under tho agreement would take place “ on a commercial 
basis and subject to certain safeguards.’ ’ 

In a press statement on June 7, after his return to London 
from Washington, Sir Edwin Plowden said that it had been 
agreed to provide information about the Calder Hall and 
similar reactors under the following eondi lions : 

(1) No information would bo supplied relating to developments 
since January 1, 1957. 

(2) Tho information to bo supplied would bo made available to 
tho U.fl. Atomic Energy Commission mul its direct contractors, a 
provision which would allow the A, 10.0, to start work on tho building 
of a prototype reactor. 

(3) Sufficient information about tho gas-coolod roar. tor at Oaldor 
I fall would bo supplied to U.8. firms for them to be able to make an 
assessment about its economic value. 

(4) Any more practical use which lf.8. linns might wish to mako 
of tho information would bo regulated by licence agreements between 
British and American tlrms. 

In the course of his statement Sir Edwin Plowden laid 
special emphasis on two points : (i) the pace of development 
in Britain on gas-cooled reactors was now so rapid that infor- 
mation which had accrued since Jan. 1, 1957, and which would 
not be disclosed, was vital to their further development; 
(ii) the value to Britain of 14 the American information on 
submarine and other reactors which is now coming along.” 
Sir Edwin said that commercial exploitation of atomic energy 
in Britain was 44 bounds away in front ” of the United Slates, 
and believed that it was unlikely that Britain would lose her 
present world lead in designing nuclear power stations. 

The British Admiralty announced on June 6 that repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission had completed a visit to Britain for joint discus- 
sions with the Admiralty and the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority on nuclear-powered submarines. It was stated that 
British naval representatives and atomic experts would 
shortly visit the U.S. A. to continue the discussions, and that 
Information had been exchanged on 44 classified and unclassilied 
data.” Rear-Admiral Riekover, who played a leading part in 
designing the U.S. atomic submarine Nautilus, took part in 
the conversations with British experts, who included Rear- 
Admiral Guy Wilson, Rear-Admiral Nuclear Propulsion 
(see 15412 B). The Naval Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
said that the construction of Britain’s first atomic submarine, 
the Dreadnought , 44 will be speeded as the result of the discus- 
sions between British and U.S. nuclear experts.” — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep, 15531 A ; Anglo- 
American Agreements (1956), 15*33 A ; (1955), 14360 A.) 

B. BULGARIA - SOVIET UNION.— Construction of 
Soviet Ships in Bulgarian Shipyards. 

An agreement on the building of ships and other craft by 
Bulgaria for the U.S.S.R. during the three-year period 1958-00 
was signed in Moscow on May 18, in implementation of the 
Soviet-Bulgarian communique of Feb. 20 (see 15449 A). The 
Soviet Union will supply Bulgaria with the necessary equip- 
ment and materials for carrying out the programme, which 
aims at keeping the Bulgarian shipbuilding industry working 
at full capacity over a long-term period. — (Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. 15449 A.) 


C. DENMARK. — State Visit of Queen Elizabeth II. 

Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh paid a 

State visit to Denmark from May 21-253, following their recent 
State visits to France and Portugal. 

Til© Queen and tho Duke sailed from Hull for (loponhagon on 
May 20 in tho lloyal yacht Britannia, which was escorted by tho 
destroyers Corunna , Duchess and Diamond and which was mot off 
tho Hlcaw (tho northernmost poult of Jutland) by tho Danish frigates 
HolS Krakt and Valdnmtr Heir. King Frodorik of Denmark, accom- 
panied by Quoon Ingrid and their oldest daughter, Princess Margretho 
(tho 17 -year-old heir presumptive to tho Danish throne), wont on 
board tho Britannia off Copenhagen and disembarked with Quoon 
Elisabeth and tho Duko of Edinburgh. After reviewing tho Danish 
Royal Life Guards on the waterfront, her Majesty and Prince Philip 
drove to tho Amalionborg Palace along a three-mile route, escorted 
by tho Danish Royal Hussars. 

In tho afternoon of May 21 Quoon Elizabeth and tho Duke, 
accompanied by King Frodorik, Quoon Ingrid and Princess 
Margretho, drove to tho cemetery at Mindolumkm (in the suburb of 
Ryvangon), where 157 men of the Danish Resistance movement am 
buried and where there are memorial tablets to 242 others. [The 
157 Danish Resistance lighters were shot by the Hermans near the 
same spot during the wartime occupation, 1 After laying a wreath on 
the memorial Queen JCIbsnboth returned to Amalionborg with Quoon 
Ingrid and Princess Margretho, while the Duke of Edinburgh, 
accompanied by King Frodorik, drove to Nyhavn (the sailors’ 
quarter of Copenhagen) to lav a wreath cm the memorial to the 
Danish sailors who lost their lives in tho Second World War. Later 
in tho day her Majesty and Prince Philip received the heads of 
diplomatic missions and visited the British Lmbimsy. A Btato 
banquet was held in the evening at Uhristinnsborg Palace (the seat 
of tho Danish Parliament) at which speeches were made by King 
Frodorik and Queen Kllzaboth. 

During tho morning of May 22 her Majesty and the Duke visited 
tho famous Carlsberg breweries, founded over 100 years ago by 
Jacob Christian Carlsberg, and the Carlsberg Foundation, (The 
Carlsberg Foundation waM established in 1876 by J. O, Carlsberg 
and his son -both well-known philanthropist s to promote art, 
science, and Danish culture generally, and was the model for the 
Wellcomo Foundation In Britain. The money made by the Carlsberg 
breweries supports the cultural purposes of the Foundation, which 
plays a unique role in Danish life.] The Queen and the Duke also 
visited tho “grace and favour” residence provided by J. O. Carls- 
berg for a distinguished Dane, and which is at present occupied by 
Professor Niels Bohr, the eminent physicist. Later in the morning 
they visited a, nursery school run by the City of Copenhagen. 

Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip lunched at the Amalionborg 
Palaoo with Hr. II, O, Hansen (the Danish Prime Minister), Mr. 
Sohvyn Lloyd (British Foreign Boorotary, and Minister-in -attendance 
on the Queen), and a number of other guests, among whom was Ur. 
Thomas Dinesen, a Dane who won the Victoria Cross while serving 
in tho Canadian forces during the First World War. (Hr. I Hannon, 
the only holder of tho V.C. outside the British Commonwealth, 
gained tho decoration for storming *a trench near Amiens. | In tho 
afternoon her Majesty and tho Duke of Hdlnburgh attended a 
reception given by the heads of Commonwealth missions In Denmark, 
while in the evening they attended a gala performance of the Danish 
Royal Ballet in tho Royal Theatre on tho Kongons Nytorv. 

On tho last day of their State visit (May 26) the Queen and the 
Duke visited tho English church In Copenhagen (the Church of at. 
Alban), followed by visits to a modern school at OentoFte (a suburb 
of Oopenhngon) and to the Royal Copenhagen porcelain factory. 
They drove nine miles out of Copenhagen to lunch with King 
Frodorik and Queen Ingrid at the ICrmltagnn, tho King’s hunting 
lodge in a royal deer-park laid out 5100 years ago by Christian V, 
nnd in tho afternoon attended a reception by the civic authorities 
at Copenhagen Town Hall. Tho State visit ended with a great 
firework display— tho largest over given in Denmark -hold in the 
evening on tho Copenhagen waterfront. 

During their three-day visit to Copenhagen Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh stayed at the Christian VII Palace 
and were enthusiastically welcomed by vast crowds throughout 
their tour. Her Majesty received a gift to enable British 
children injured in air raids to spend holidays in Denmark, 
which she reciprocated by a gift of money to be spent on 
providing holidays for Copenhagen children. 

At the end of their official visit, the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh spent two days resting at Fredensborg Castle 
as the private guests of King Frederik before sailing from 
Elsinore in the Britannia on May 26.— (Berlingske Tidcrxde, 
Copenhagen - Folitiken, Copenhagen - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15523 A j 15416 E.) 

D. FIJI. — Population Census. 

The results of a census taken in Fiji in 1956, recently 
published in Suva, showed that the Indian population of the 
island numbered 169,409, whereas the Fijian population 
numbered 148,184, Europeans 6,402, and part-Europeans 
7,810. It was pointed out that the Indian population was 
increasing almost twice as fast as the Fijian owing to the high 
birth-rate among the former.-— (Times) (Prev. rep. 15335 D.) 
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A. FRANCE. — Resignation of M. Mollet. - New 
Government formed by M. Bourg&s-Maunoury. - Vote 
of Confidence in National Assembly. 

M. Guy Mollet tendered his resignation to President Coty 
on May 21 after his Government had been defeated in the 
National Assembly on a Bill seeking to impose additional 
taxation, which M. Mollet had made an issue of confidence. 
After a three-weeks’ ministerial crisis, a new Cabinet was 
formed on June 11 by M. Maurice Bourgks-Mauiioury (Radical), 
the outgoing Defence Minister, and was given a vote of confi- 
dence by the National Assembly on June 18. M. Mollet’s 
Cabinet had been in ollice for nearly 1G months, and was thus 
the longest-lived Government of the Fourth Republic to date. 

Resignation of M. Mollet. 

The projet de loi for increased taxation was defeated in the 
National Assembly on May 21 by 250 votes to 218, with 70 
“ voluntary abstentions ” and 40 deputies not participating 
in the vote. In a lengthy speech before the division, M. Mollet 
had stressed the seriousness of France’s linancial position 
and defended the proposed additional taxation on the grounds 
of the large budgetary deficit, the adverse balance of payments, 
and the low level of the gold and dollar reserves in the Bank of 
France. He pointed out, inter alia , that the budgetary deficit 
would still exceed 500 milliards of francs (£500,000,000) even 
if the Assembly approved the taxation for which the Govern- 
ment asked. 

The 250 opposing votes comprised 140 Coimmmlsts and pro- 
oressistes, 52 Independents (conservatives), 36 Poujadists, 12 Pay sans, 
5 non-inscrits, 2 Social Republicans, 2 U.D.S.R. deputies, and 1 
Radical. 

The 213 supporting votes wero made up as follows : 92 Socialists, 
68 M.R.P. (Popular Republicans), 13 Dissident Radicals, 12 Radicals, 
12 Social Republicans, 8 U.D.S.R.-R.D.A. deputies, 4 R.G.R., 
3 non-inscrits, and 1 Independent. 

The 70 deputies “ voluntarily abstaining ” from the vote com* 
prised 31 Independents, 28 Radicals (including M. Mond5s-France), 
5 R.G.R., 4 Social Republicans, 1 Paysan and 1 non-inscrit. 

Tho 46 deputies not taking part in the vote consisted of 9 Com- 
munists, 9 U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., 7 Socialists, C Ovorsoas Independents, 
3 M.R.P., 3 Sooial Republicans, 3 Independents, 2 Radioals, 2 non- 
inscrits, 1 Paysan, and 1 Poujadist. 

As shown by the voting figures, M. Mollet’s defeat was 
primarily due to the opposition of the nghl-wing Independents, 
who had hitherto given general support to his Government 
although noL represented therein. While the Independents 
had supported the Government’s policy in Algeria and the 
Suez crisis, and its handling of foreign affairs generally, their 
opposition to its economic and fiscal policies culminated in the 
adverse vote against M. Mollet on May 21, when 52 Indepen- 
dent deputies Voted against the taxation measures and 84 
others abstained or took no part in the vote. 

Failure of M. Pflimlin’s Attempt to form Government 
of National Union. 

Following M. Mollct’s resignation, President Coty asked 
M. Rend Pleven (leader of the U.D.S.R. and a former Prime 
Minister) to undertake an “information and conciliation 
mission ” (mission d'informalion et de conciliation) to explore 
the possibilities of forming a government of the centre parties 
capable of commanding a parliamentary majority. M. Pleven 
accepted the task on May 24 but abandoned it five days later, 
when he informed the President that he had been unable to 
make any progress in his exploratory discussions with the 
party leaders. After M. Pinay (Independent) had declined a 
similar invitation, President Coty invited M. Pierre Pflimlin 
(M.R.P.) on May 29 to form a new government after consulting 
the various party leaders. M. Pflimlin— who had held minis- 
terial office in many former Cabinets— accepted the President’s 
invitation on May 80, alter flying to Biarritz to address a 
congress of the M.R.P. then in session. Before leaving Paris 
he had seen M. Mollet and had made it clear that he would not 
form a Government unless the Socialists participated. 

On June 8 M. Pflimlin submitted to President Coty and to 
the leaders of the non-extremist parties (i.e. excluding the 
Communists and the Poujadists) a programme for a “ Govern- 
ment of National Union ” which he had outlined at the Biarritz 
congress. In a covering letter he announced his intention of 
forming a Ministry in which representatives of all the 
“ republican and national parties ” would be represented. 
prig proposed programme was divided into three main sections 
dealing with (1) economic questions ; (2) Algeria ; and (3) 
constitutional reform, as summarized below : 
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(1) In the field of economic policy M«, Pfiirqlm. proposed (a) to fight 
inflation and the balance-of -payments d^fi^j without recourse to 
foreign aid; ( b ) to establish an 18 -months’ period (June 1957 to 
December 1958) within which France would bring her balance of 
payments into equilibrium and be m a position to enter the projected 
European Common Market ; (c) to set a “ ceiling ” on public 

expenditure ; (il) to raise revenue by new taxes and charges, inclu- 
ding an increase m postal and telephone rates and m the price of 
petrol, an increase in the company tax, and the introduction of a 
special tax on banking profits ; (e) to introduce a “ more repre- 
sentative ” cost-of-living index. 


(2) In Algeria, the Government would “ continue, and if need he 
intensify, the efforts to break tho rebellion and to combat terrorism.’ * 
In view of tho rebels’ continued refusal to accept the French cease- 
fire oll'er, he proposed to set up a committee, drawn from all the 
“ national and republican ” parties and including civil and military 
experts, to work out a provisional statute for Algeria which would be 
applied in stages, whilst awaiting tho conditions under which a 
definitive settlement could bo reached. M Pflimlin reaffirmed the 
principles for an Algerian settlement previously laid down by 
M. Mollet — no. first a cease-fire, secondly elections, thirdly political 
negotiations for a now statute. 


(3) Tho now Government, if formed, would immediately call a 
round-table conference of all the “ national and republican ” parties 
to discuss the revision of the Constitution. 


M. Pflimlin also said that lie would ask for the immediate ratifica- 
tion of the Euratorn and Common Market treaties if he wero per- 
mitted to form a government. 

The National Council of the Socialist Party, meeting on the 
same day (June 8), adopted a motion stating that it would not 
oppose M. Pflimiin’s investiture as Prime Minister, as his 
programme was not in contradiction to the Socialist Party’s 
own ideals. It added, however, that it was not prepared to 
enter a Government which would include the Independents, 
as it was felt that such a coalition would lead to “ confusion, 
stagnation, and the rapid disintegration of the Government.” 
Moreover, the Socialist Party could not join any coalition 
government unless its policy corresponded to the main principles 
laid down by M. Mollet when he became Prime Minister in 
February 1950, and unless it included the economic and fiscal 
measures which the Mollet Government would have carried out 
had it not been defeated in the Assembly. The Parliamentary 
Socialist Party, meeting on June 4, endorsed the National 
Council’s resolution by 74 votes to 22. 

In view of the two basic conditions laid down by the 
Socialist Parly — i c. that the Independents should not be 
included in a new coalition government, and that such a govern- 
ment should carry out the economic reforms demanded by the 
Socialist Party — M. Pflimlin abandoned his attempt to form a 
“ Government of National Union ” and informed President 
Coty accordingly in the morning of June 4. 


Formation of Bourg&s-Maunoury Government.- 
Socialists accept Office in New Ministry. 

After M. Pflimlin had abandoned his attempts to form an 
administration, M. Mollet, M. BilRres (Radical) and M. 
Bourgks-Maunoury were successively invited to the Elys6e 
on June 4 and asked by President Coty to form a Government. 
M. Mollet and M. Billdres declined, but M. Bourg&s-Maunoury 
accepted the President’s invitation and began negotiations 
with the Socialist, M.R.P., Social Republican and U.D.S.R. 
leaders, as well as with his own party, the Radicals. On 
June 7 the Parliamentary Socialist Party agreed (by 51 votes 
to 33) to take office under M. Bourgfcs-Maunoury, at the same 
time laying down a “ minimum programme ” of social and 
economic legislation as a condition of its participation. The 
M.R.P. and the Social Republicans (ex-Gaullists) declined to 
accept office— in the case of the Social Republicans, apparently, 
because of M. Bourg&s-Maunoury’s refusal to delay the ratifica- 
tion of the Common Market and Euratorn treaties. The 
M.R.P. refused on the ground that the situation in Algeria, and 
the economic situation in France itself, called for a broadly 
based “ government of national union ” on the lines proposed 
by M. Pflimlin. 

Having obtained the support of the Socialist and Radical 
parties, and also of the U.D.S.R. and R.G.R. groups, 
M. Bourgfcs-Maunoury became Prime Minister-designate on 
June 10, when President Coty formally accepted the resigna- 
tion of M. Mollet. M. Bourg&s-Maunoury completed his 
Cabinet list on June II and presented it to the President on 
the same day, its membership being published in the Journal 
Officiel on June 14 after M. Bourgfes-Maunoury had obtained 
a vote of confidence from the National Assembly (see below). 
The new Ministry— the 23rd to be formed in France since the 
liberation— was as follows : 
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M. Maurice Bourgds-Maunoury 
(Radical) 

M. Felix Houphouet-Boigny (R.D.A.) 
General Corniglion-Molinier (R.G.R.) 
M. Christian Pineau (Socialist) 
Senator Gilbert Jules (Radical) 

M. Andrd Morice 
(Dissident Radical) 

M. Fdlix Gaillard (Radical) 

M. Ren<§ Bill^res (Radical) . . 

M. Edouard Boxmefous (U.D.S.R.) . . 
M. G6rard Jacquet (Socialist) 

M. Albert Gazier (Socialist) 

Senator Andrd Dulin (Radical) 

M. Robert Lacoste (Socialist) 

M. Max Lejeune (Socialist) . . 


Prime Minister. 
Minister of State. 
Justice. 

Foreign Affairs. 
Interior. 

National Defence. 
Finance, Economic 
Affairs and Planning 
Education. 

Public Works. 

Overseas Territories. 
Social Affairs. 

War Veterans. 

Algeria. 

Sahara. 


M. Hour g fcs-Maunoury (42), the youngest Prime Minister of 
the Fourth Republic, was born in 1914 at Lniaant (Euro-ot-Loir). 
After studying law and political science he was mobilized in 1939 as 
an artillery lieutenant, taken prisoner, and spent a, year in captivity 
in Germany before being released in 1911. On his return to Franco 
he Joined the Resistance movement, in which ho distinguished himself 
under a variety of noms de guerre — “ Polygon©, ” “ Oiroonbkonco ** 
and “ Anohois.” lie was trained in Britain as ti parachutist, carried 
out a number of dangorous missions between the occupied zone 
and London, and became military representative in occupied 
France for the French Provisional Government m Algiers. Para- 
chuted again into France after D-Day (at which time he was stationed 
in London), he organized widespread sabotage and maquis activities 
behind the Gorman linos in Southern Franco and was seriously 
wounded. He subsequently became Oommissaire dc la Rdpubliqve 
lor the Bordeaux region in June 1945, and for a few months there- 
after was administrator of the Renault factories. 

Entering politics after the war, M. Bourgds-Maunoury was elected 
to the French Assembly in 1946 as a Radical deputy for the Ihvuto- 
Garonno department. At the age of 33 he became Stato Secretary 
for the Budget in the Schuman Cabinet (1917), and during the next 
ten years held portfolios in 11 Governments, including those of 
Defence, the Interior, Finance, Industry and Commerce, and 
Armaments. An advocate of European union, ho resigned from the 
Mendds -Franco Cabinet in 1954 when the E.D.C. treaty was rejected, 
hut subsequently returned as Minister of the Armed Forces. 

M. B ourgCs - Maun ou r y gavo strong support to the * 4 Mollot- 
Lacoste ** policy in Algeria, and ou many occasions reiterated the 
French Government’s determination to crush the rebellion while 
carrying out necessary political and social reforms. Ho also strongly 
supported the Anglo-French military intervention during the Suez 
crisis, and frequently denounced the totalitarian nature of the 
Egyptian military dictatorship. Ho holds the Legion of Honour, the 
Croix de Guerre , and tho Rosette de la Resistance as well as many 
Allied decorations, including the British D.S.O. 

The new Cabinet, like its predecessor, was based on the 
u Republican Front ” coalition between the Radicals, Socialists, 
and U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., hut was slightly more “ right-centre ” 
than M. Mollet’s administration. The number of Radical 
Ministers (including Dissident Radicals) rose from three to six 
while the number of Socialist Ministers fell from seven to live, 
the other three Ministers representing the U.D.S.R., R.G.R., 
and R.D.A. groups as shown. All the Radical Ministers were 
drawn from the right wing of the party (i.c. the group opposed 
to M. Mendds-France and his followers), including M. Morice, 
who took the lead in founding the “ dissident ” Radical Parly 
(see 15247 A). 

M. Pineau remained at the Qua! d’Oreay, while four other Ministers 
— MM. Jules, Bill^res, Gazier and Lacoste — also retained tho port- 
folios they hold in the Mollet Government. M. Lacosto’s title, 
however, was changed from Minister Resident in Algeria to Minister 
for Algeria ; it was officially explained that M. Lacoste would 
41 continue to reside in Algiers hut would come to Paris whenever 
circumstances necessitate.” 

Apart from the change in the Premiership, tho now Government 
involved the following changes : General C or niglio n -Molinier (a 
former GaulliBt) succeeded M. Mitterrand (U.D.S.R.) as Minister of 
Justice ; M. Andr6 Morice took over the Defence portfolio from 
M. Bourgfes-Maunoury ; M. Gaillard suooeeded M. Ramadicr 
(Socialist) as Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs, and was also 
given responsibility for economic planning ; M. Jacquet succeeded 
M. Gaston Defferre (Socialist) as Minister for the Overseas Terri- 
tories ; Senator Dulin became Minister for War Veterans vice 
M. Tanguy-Prigent (Socialist) ; and M. Houphouet-Boigny, Minister 
of State attaohed to the Prdsidence du Conseil , became Minister of 
State. [M. Houphouet-Boigny, an African, is head of the Rassemble - 
ment Ddmocratique Africatn (R.D.A.), which emerged as the strongest 
party in the recent general elections in French West Africa (see page 
15587, first column). He is mayor of Abidjan and deputy for the 
Ivory Coast in the French National Assembly, where he sits with 
the U.D.S.R. group.] 

M. Chaban-Delmas (Social Republican), who had been 
Minister of State without portfolio under M. Mollet, left the 
Cabinet together with MM. Mitterand, Ramadier, Tanguy- 


Prigent, and Defferre, who had piloted the loi-cadre for the 
constitutional advancement of the French overscan territories 
through the National Assembly (see 15585 A). It was stated 
in the French press that M. Defferre had refused to take cilice 
in the new Cabinet because of lus opposition to M. Lacoste’s 
policies in Algeria. M. Mitterrand was understood to have 
refused office for the same reason. 

M. Lejeune, formerly a Secretary of State for National 
Defence (with special responsibility for Land Forces in Algeria), 
was put m charge of a new Ministry of the Sahara, which was 
created to promote an extensive programme of economic 
development in the Saharan territories previously drawn up 
by the Mollet Government. Earlier in the year an organization 
had been created, under the name of the Organisation commune 
des regions sahariennes (O.C.R.S.), which is designed to make the 
Sahara administratively and economically independent of the 
Algerian administration or any other government department, 
and to promote economic development in the Saharan 
territories. 

M. Gaillard (37), an economic and financial export, became the 
youngest Finance Minister in any French Cabinet since 1899. 
[M. Joseph Oaillnux, then 30 years of age, hold the Finance portfolio 
in that year in tho Waklook- Rousseau Cabinet* 1 In 1953 ho was 
State Secretary to tho Prhtdence du Conseil in M. Rond Mayer’s 
Government (see 12678 A), with specjlal responsibility for tho 
Modernization and Equipment Plan (tho ** Mormot plan ”), atomic 
energy, and liaison with the O.E.E.O. Of the other new Ministers, 
M. Jacquet was a State Secretary at tho Preside me du Conseil in tho 
Mollet Government, with special responsibility for Information; 
Senator Dulin was State Secretary for Agriculture ; M. Morice is 
loader of tho “ dissident ” Radicals as stated above ; and General 
Corniglion-Molinior was a Minister in the Cabinet formed by M. Edgar 
Fauro in February 1955. M. Bonnefous hod held ofiioo in many 
previous Governments but not in M. Mofiot’s administration. 

The new Government was completed on June 17 by the 
appointment of 25 Secretaries of State (junior Ministers) and 
two Under-Secretaries, as follows : 

Secretaries of State. 

Prdsidcnce du Cornell : 

Relations with Parliament-- -M. Georges Galy-Gasparrou (Radical). 
Information— M. Michel Soulld (Radical). 

Scientific Research — M. Francois JBdnard (U.D.S.R.). 

Civil Service — M. Joan Mounlor (Socialist). 

Foreign Ministry : 

European Affairs— M. Maurice Fauro (Radical). 

Morocoan and Tunisian Affairs — Senator Emile OlaparMo (Radical). 

Algeria — Senator Marcel Ohampolx (Socialist). 

Interior — Senator Maurice Pic (Socialist). 

Armed Forces : 

Land— M. Pierre M6tayor (Socialist). 

Sea — M. Frank Arnal (Socialist). 

Air — M. Henry Laforest (Radical). 

Finance, Economic Affairs and Planning : 

Budget— M. Joau-Raymond Guyon (Socialist). 

Economic Affairs— M. Jflmilo Ungues (Dissident Radical). 
Energy— M. Edouard Ramonet (Dissident Radical). 

Industry and Commerce— M. Arthur Conte (Socialist). 
Reconstruction — Senator Bernard Chochoy (Socialist). 

Posts and Telegraphs— M. Eugdno Thomas (Socialist), 

Agriculture : 

General Affairs — M. K116ber-Loxistau (Socialist). 

Planning — M. Pierre de Police (Radical). 

Transport : 

Civil Aviation— M. Achilla Auban (Socialist). 

Merohant Navy— M. Jacques Faggianefil (Dissident Radical). 

Social Affairs : 

Labour — M. Joan MInjoz (Socialist). 

Health— M. Andr6 Maroselll (Radical). 

Education ; 

Arts and Lettors— Senator Jacques Bordonav© (Radical). 

France d’outre-mer — M. Modibo Keita (R.D.A.). 

Many of the State Secretaries retained the same posts as in 
the Mollet Government, although a number of new appoint- 
ments were made. 


Under-Secretaries . 

Prdsidence du Conseil— M. Francois Giacobbl (Radical). 
Agriculture— Mme. Jacqueline Th6m©-Paton6tre (Radical). 

Among the new State Secretaries were M. Galy-Gasparrou, an 
eminent lawyer, who became procurcur-gdndral of the High Court of 
Justice in February 1957 in succession to the late M&ltro d© Moro- 
Giafferi ; M. Arthur Conte, a well-known writer and journalist ; 
M. Faggianefil, a Corsican, by profession a teacher of English ; and 
Madame Th6me-Paton6tre, mayor of Ramboulllet and a senator for 
the Seine-et-OIse department. 
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Vote of Confidence for M. Bourg&s-Maunoury. 

M. Bourg&s-Maunoury was given a vote of confidence by 
the National Assembly on June 12 after a policy statement 
devoted mainly to the Algerian problem and the financial 
situation. The voting was 240 in favour and 194 against, 
with 74 “ voluntary abstentions,” 60 deputies not taking part 
in the vote, and 20 absent. 

The 240 deputies voting for M. Bourgds-Maunoury comprised 
91 Socialists, 59 Independents, 27 Badicals, 13 Dissident Radicals, 
12 U.S.D.R.-R.D.A. deputies, 12 Social Republicans, 10 R.G.R., 
8 Paysans , 6 non-inscrits , and 2 M.R.P. deputies. 

The 194 opposing votes comprised 138 Communists and progres - 
sistes , 35 Poujadists, 11 Radioals (including M. Mond^s- France), 
3 non-inscrits , 2 Independents, 2 Paysans, 2 Overseas Independents, 
and 1 Social Republican. 

The 74 44 voluntary abstentions " consisted of 46 M.R.P. deputies, 
12 Independents, 6 Sooial Republicans, 4 Radicals, and 2 each from 
tho U.D.S.R., Overseas Independents, and Paysans . 

The 60 deputies not taking part in the vote comprised 14 M.R.P., 
10 Communists, 9 Independents, 8 Socialists, 8 U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., 
3 Radioals, 2 Overseas Independents, 2 Poujadists, 2 Paysans, 
1 Sooial Republican, and 1 non-inscrit . Of the 26 deputies absent, 
12 wore from tho M.R.P. and 7 wore Independents. 


The main points of M. Bourgfcs-Maunoury’s policy statement 
are summarized below ; 

Algeria. After declaring that 44 tho Algerian drama holds first 
place in my preoccupations ” tho Prime Minister continued : "We 
must continue tho fight Lagainst tho rebels] as long as it is imposed on 
us, and at tho same time help tho millions of Algerians to build a 
new Algeria . . . Tho Army's sacrifices have not been in vain. The 
rebels now know that they can never win a military victory. Tlioir 
last hope is to tire us out : in that also they will bo mistaken. I say 
to tho entire Algerian people : Wo shall continue our efforts for as 
long as necessary. Wo also undertake another solemn engagement — 
to go ahead with tho building of a now Algeria without waiting any 
longer for tho good will of our opponents. Tho population, tired of 
the rebellion, must help us to isolato it and finally to eliminate it, 
and must bo given confidence in tho assured future of their country. 
The French Government has one definite and final objective : to 
maintain and strengthen the indissoluble union between Metropolitan 
France and Algeria, while at the same time recognizing and respecting 
tho personality alg6rienne and securing political equality for all the 
inhabitants of Algeria." 

While keeping steadfastly to all the objectives laid down by 
M. Mollet, the new Government would introduce as soon as possible 
a 44 framework law ” ( loi-cadre ) as tho basis for a 44 now and pro- 
gressive political structure ” in Algeria. 44 This structure,” said 
M. Bourgds-Maunoury, 44 will begin at tho local level, will then be 
developed at the departmental level, and will finally be applied at 
regional level. Each region in Algeria will become a provincial 
political entity ( une entity politique provtneiale), and on the basis of 
those provinces and tlioir political maohinory will bo built the 
structure of the 4 Algerian wholo ’ (V ensemble Algdrie). As soon as 
elections arc possible the elected representatives of the people will 
be askod to oxamine this loi-cadre , to adopt it, or to propose modifica- 
tions thoy consider necessary. These political reforms will be 
aocompaniod by far-reaching administrative reforms . . . which will 
load to tho progressive abolition of tho Gouvememcnt-Oynyral de 
VAlo6rie and the decentralization of powers to the rogions.” 


Financial Position. Turning to finance, M. B ourgks -Maunoury 
said that it would bo necessary to ask tho Bank of France for a 
provisional advance of 80,000,000,000 francs (£80,000,000), as 
the previous Government had decided, and also to draw on tho 
Bank's gold reserves to meet Franoo’s foreign obligations at the end 
of Juno. One of the principal reasons for the country's economic 
difficulties was that 44 tho rapid rhythm of our eoonomio expansion ” 
was accompanied by excessive internal consumption whioh had 
contributed to insufficient oxports. An 44 austerity effort ” was 
therefor© necessary on the part of consumers, acoompanied by 
increasing production, a part of which shonld be earmarked for 


exports. 

Tho Prime Minister said that he would ask for new taxes to bring 
in 150,000,000,000 francs (£150,000,000) during the present year and 
300,000,000,000 francs (£300,000,000) in 1958. It would also main- 
tain the proposed economies of 250,000,000,000 francs (£250,000,000) 
introduced by M. Ramadier, the former Finance Minister, and seek 
further economies for 1958. After 18 months, or if possible one year, 
France must be in a position to enter the European Common Market 
on a competitive basis and in a sound flnanoial position. 

M. Bourgfcs-Maunoury pointed out that the inflationary effects of 
the Algerian emergency were often °y^ e8 J imated * / . 1 0 ^ A °J! n “ k 
military budget of 1,300,000,000,000 francs (£1,300,000,000), 
400,000 mRUon francs were for Algeria, of whioh 200,000 milUone 
represented the actual cost of operations. If the fighting ceased, it 
would he possible to save the latter amount and to devote it to 
civil investments in North Africa. 


Other Matters. The Prime Minister said that he would ask the 
Assembly to consider urgent constitutional and electoral reform 
measures before the end of the present legislature, and would also 
ask the Assembly to ratify the Common Market and Euratom 
treaties before the summer recess. In foreign affairs Franoe would, 
do all in her power to strengthen the Atlantic Pact and would play 


her full part in the current disarmament discussions. In the Middle 
East, France's policy of 44 opposing imperialist designs ” should not 
affect her 44 eentunes-old friendship with the Arab peoples, whom we 
esteem and love *’ ; she would also maintain and strengthen her 
alliance with Israel. 

As regards relations with Morocco and Tunisia, M. Bourgds- 
Maunoury stressed France’s respect for the mdependence of both 
countries and her desire to assist them m modernizmg their economic 
and social systems. He added : 44 It cannot he accepted that our 
Army should he regarded [by Morocco and Tunisia] otherwise than 
as an ally and in a spirit of common defence ... We must understand 
their reactions when they imagine that attempts are made on their 
sovereignty, but wo cannot tolerate their intervention in Algerian 
affairs.” 

After speaking of the constitutional advances in Afnque Noire , 
M. B ourges -Maunoury dwelt upon the great economic potentialities 
of the Saharan region and their importance for both France and 
North Africa as a whole. The creation of the new Ministry of the 
Sahara showed the 44 extreme importance ” the Government 
attached to the development of this region, from which Algeria 
would be the first to benefit. It was hoped to associate Morocco, 
Tunisia, and other neighbouring and friendly countries with the 
Saharan development plan, for the benefit of all nations and areas 
concerned. Tho Prime Minister explained that tho powers hitherto 
exorcised over the Saharan regions by the Governor-General of 
Algeria and the High Commissioners in French West and Equatorial 
Africa would bo delegated to tho Minister for the Sahara. 

M. Bourgfcs-Maunoury visited London on June 15 to attend 
a ceremony at which Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother un- 
veiled a plaque at the house in Dorset Square where the 
French Resistance movement was organized during the war, 
and from which men and equipment were sent to the Resistance 
forces. The plaque commemorates the hundreds of French 
patriots, both men and women, who received training and 
instruction at Dorset Square and subsequently met their 
deaths in occupied France. The house was that from which 
General de Gaulle issued his famous appeal to the French 
people on June 18, 1940 — 44 France has lost a battle ; she has 
not lost the war.” The new French Premier was among 150 
leaders of the wartime Resistance movement attending the 
ceremony as guests of the British Government. — (Le Monde - 
Le Figaro - Times) (Prev. rep. Mollet Cabinet, 14968 B ; 

14719 A 5 14681 A.) 

A. EGYPT. — Purchase and Delivery of Soviet 
Submarines. - British and Israeli Reactions. 

The Government-sponsored Middle East News Agency in 
Cairo announced on June 18 that three Soviet submarines 
“ recently ” purchased by Egypt had joined the Egyptian 
Navy. The submarines — of which two are of the latest long- 
range class, and the third of an older type — had come from 
the Baltic, their passage through the English Channel early in 
June having been reported in the British press. The submarines 
were the first underwater craft to join the Egyptian Navy, 
and were reported to be stationed at Alexandria. 

The Naval Correspondent of The Times said that tho largest of 
the Rnssian ocean-going typo of submarine, comparable to the two 
larger vessels seen in tho English Channel, was the 2,000-ton 44 W ” 
class, with a range of 20,000 milos and a speed of 20 knots on the 
surfaco and 16 knots submerged. The coastal submarines— the 
44 M ” class — are of 205 tons, with a radius of 3,400 miles and a 
speed of eight knots on the surfaoe and three knots submerged. 

A British Foreign Office spokesman said on June 19 that 
the Soviet sale of the submarines to Egypt was 44 much to be 
regretted because it cannot but increase tension in the area,” 
and that the British Government was consulting the U.S.A. 
and other Western Powers over this development. He added 
that such an action by the Soviet Union would be contrary to 
the spirit of the General Assembly’s resolution of Nov. 2, 
1956, in which U.N. member-States were urged to refrain 
from 44 introducing military goods into the area of hostilities.” 
Recalling the tension which had been created in the Middle 
East following the large-scale Soviet supplies of armaments 
to Egypt two years ago, the spokesman intimated that Britain, 
France, and the U.S.A. still regarded the Tripartite Declaration 
of 1950 as being valid, except that Britain and France no 
longer agreed that Egypt had any rights thereunder to call 
on their protection. 

A spokesman of the Israeli Foreign Office said on June 19, 
after an emergency meeting of the Israeli Cabinet, that Israel 
intended to ask the Western Powers to redress the balance of 
arms in the Middle East following the latest Soviet move. 
Israel Radio issued a warning to Egypt on the same night not 
to use the new submarines to block Israeli shipping in the Gulf of 
Akaba, declaring that such a blockade would once again 
44 light the fires ” and would be suicidal for Egypt.— (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Soviet Arms for Syria, 1558a A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Punishment. - 
Death Penalty (Abolition Bill) rejected by House of Lords 
after Acceptance by House of Commons. - Government’s 
Homicide Bill passed by both Houses. - Death Penalty 
limited to Capital Murder and Repeated Murder. - 
Homicide Act in Force. 

Following the House of Commons’ vote on Feb. 10, 1950, in 
favour of the abolition or suspension of capital punishment 
(see 14739 A), the Death Penalty Abolition Bill — the private 
member’s Bill sponsored by Mr. Sydney Silverman (Labour)— 
was given a second reading by the Commons on March 12, 1950 
and a third reading on June 28. The House of Lords, however, 
rejected the Bill on second reading on July 10, 1950, and the 
Government subsequently introduced its own legislation — the 
Homicide Bill — which confined the use of capital punishment 
to five categories of murder and to repeated murder. The 
Homicide Bill was enacted on March 21, 1957, after its accep- 
tance by both Houses following protracted debates. 

The various stages of the legislation on capital punishment — 
the acceptance of Mr. Silverman’s Bill by the House of Com- 
mons, its rejection by the House of Lords, and the subsequent 
passage of the Homicide Bill through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment — are summarized below under cross-headings. 

The Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill. - Second and Third 
Readings in House of Commons. 

The Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill was passed by the House 
of Commons on second reading on March 12, 1950, the voting 
being 286 in favour and 262 against on a free vote. 

Mr. Silverman (Lab.), who moved the second rending, suggested 
that the Houso, in view of Its vote of Feb. 16, could not reject the 
measure without ** stultifying ilsolf bol'oro the country and boforo 
history.” Many mombers were disturbed by the fear that the House 
was going too far in advance of public opinion ; but while most of 
them would agree that Parliament should not fall too far boliirui 
public opinion, they might also agree that it was a good thing for 
Parliament to bo, if anything, a little ahead of public opinion in 
matters of this kind. 

In the earlier debate (Mr. Silverman continued) the Homo 
Secretary had insisted that it was possible to say, beyond any reason- 
able doubt, that no innocent man had been hanged in Britain in recent 
years. “ I do ask the Home {Secretary to believe,” Mi. Silverman 
declared, ” that ho is probably the only man in this House who 
really believes that.” Whereas until recent tunes the vast majority 
of people in Britain would huvo conildontly accepted the proposition 
that the risk of a substantial miscarriage of justice was negligible, 
the great majority no longer believed that. lie was not saying that 
those things wore frequent, but tho risk of error was always there. 

Continuing, Mr. Silverman emphasized that his Bill dealt only with 
the penalty for murder and not with troason, which must remain 
outsido tho normal scope of the criminal law, and that it made no 
exceptions of any kind. To many porsons tho idea of limiting tho 
death penalty to what could bo loosely called the “ worst murdois ” 
was an attractive one, but it had boon common ground on both 
sides in tho discussion of Fob. 10 that no such distinction was 
reasonably practicable. Nor did the Bill attempt to doflno an 
alternative. Certain criticisms had been made that life imprisonment 
meant, in fact, only a relatively short term of nine, 10, or 11 years, 
and it had been asked if this was sufficient. Tho rule undor which 
life imprisonment became eight, nine, 10, or 11 yours, however, had 
no statutory authority; it was an administrative practice only, and 
no doubt administrative practice would bo adapted to the new 
circumstances If tho Bill became law. 

An amendment would bo introduced to ensure that the Bill did 
not apply to N ovthern Ireland — not bocause tho circumstances wore 
any different, but because it had novor been tho practice of tho House 
of Commons since tho Northern Ireland Parliament was established 
to interfere with the transferred functions, of which the administra- 
tion of justice wap one. 

In conclusion, Mr. Silverman expressed the opinion that there was 
hardly a member of the Bouse who dhl not in his heart believe that 
this reform was now inevitable, and that If it did not come Immedi- 
ately It would come very soon. When and If the Bill became law, 
Mr. Silverman concluded, “ it would at least place Britain proudly 
in the van of progross and take Britain and the world one step, and 
a modest one, nearer to a saner, happier, more cheerful, rational, 
and civilized human society.” 

Mr. Montgomery Hyde (Ulster Unionist), seconding the Bill, 
expressed regret that the Government had not carried out the 
terms of the motion of Feb. 16, and appealed to Conservative 
members who had previously voted in favour of abolition not 
to be swayed by any “ momentary clamour.” Ho believed that it 
was better to make a convicted murderer work in prison to support 
the relatives and dependants of his victim, as was the practice in 
Sweden, than to take his life. The most weighty evidence against 
the death penalty was to be found in the experience of the countries 
which had abolished it — countries which included every democratic 
State in Europe with one exception, and States In other parte of 
the world, among them Israel. 

. Sir Robert Grlmston (C.), moving the rejection of the Bill, opposed 
it on three grounds : (1) while he favoured some amendment to 
the law of murder, he believed that capital punishment should be 
retained as a unique deterrent to professional criminals ; (2) no 


attempt was made to deal with tho problems arising from tho 
abolition of capital punishment; (3) public opinion was against 
abolition. Colonel Crosthwaitc-Eyre (0.), seconding, said that tho 
first duty of tho House was to look after public safety, and any 
amendment to tho presont code of public safety must bo justified 
by those who opposed it and not by those who said that it should bo 
retained. 

Major Lloyd-Gcorge (then Home Secretary) reaffirmed the 
Government's view that capital punishment was a unique deterrent, 
particularly in tho coho of professional criminals. It was significant 
that tho homicide rate per million of population in England and 
Wales, was four and in Scotland 2*7, tho lowest of any of the coun- 
tries mentioned in tho Royal Oomm Mon's report. Tho only 
abolitionist country comparable with Britain was Belgium, whore 
the convictions for murder per million of population between 1930-39 
wore 2 4 , whereas tho figures for England and Wales and for Scotland 
wore 0.49 and 0.14 respectively. Tho House should think carefully 
before removing what ho still believed was a deterrent to this crime, 
particularly at a time when crimes of violence were on tho increase. 
The number of crimes of violence known to the police, which before 
tho war had averaged about 2,700 a year, had risen to 4,000 In 
1940 and to over 8,000 in 1954. 

Tho Home Secretary said that he had yet to learn how, in tho 
absence of tho death penalty, those who advocated abolition would 
propose to deter a criminal from killing to avoid capture If tho criminal 
know that if ho were caught he would be sent down for life or get 34 
years’ preventive detention. The House should also consider 
tho position of prison officers, as a man who was already s<M*vlng 
such a sentence would have little or nothing to lose by committing 
another murder in prison. 

Many members were under tho impression that because reprieved 
murderers wore at present released after nine, eight, or seven years’ 
imprisonment, this would also happen if imprisonment took the place 
of oxoeution. That, however, was not so. Many of those who were 
now reprieved wore reprieved because of extenuating circumstances, 
hut if one looked at the record of those who had been executed one 
could sec that there would have been no question of a relouse after 
nine years. Abolitionists should therefore consider the gradual 
deterioration of a man who knew that he was to he kept in strict 
confinement for the rest of his days, without any hope of eventual 
release. 

In conclusion, Major Lloyd-Gcorge said that suspension of the 
death penalty was the wrong way to tackle the problem, as the 
normal fluctuations of murder-rates worn such that It would he 
impossible to base any conclusions on the experience of 10 years. 
Nothing had altered the Government's opinion that, while the la.w 
of murder should be amended, tho death penalty should bo retained. 

Members speaking in favour of tho BUI included Mr. Greenwood 
(Lab,), Mr. do Freitas (Lab,), Mr. Keegan (O.), Mr. Benson (Lab.), 
and Sir Beverley Baxter (O.). Opponents pf the Bill, several of whom 
supported the amendment of tho existing law, included Mr. Logan 
(Lab.), Mr* Rawllnson (C.), Sir Victor Ralkca (Cl.) and Mr. Simon (Cl). 

Sir Robert Grimston’s amendment was rejected by 286 voles 
to 202, and the Bill was read a second time. In the division on 
the amendment 287 Labour members, 47 Conservatives, and 
four Liberals voted for the Bill (including tellers), while 256 
Conservatives and eight Labour members (including tellers) 
voted against. 

The Committee and Report Stages. 

During the committee and report stages numerous amend- 
ments were put forward, all of which (except that excluding 
Northern Ireland from the scope of the Bill) were rejected 
except an amendment by kSir Hugh Lucas-Toolh to retain 
capital punishment for murders committed by persons already 
serving sentences of life imprisonment. Thin amendment, 
however, though adopted by a majority of four votes on 
May 16, was subsequently deleted on June 28. The various 
amendments proposed are summarized below : 

(1) That tho death penalty should bo retained whore the killing 
was a deliberate and calculated act. Moved by Mr, Turner-Samuala 
(Lab.). Rejected by 240 votes to to 226, 

(2) That a convicted person should be sentenced ” to he detained 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure,” instead of to imprisonment for 
life. Moved by Viscount Hinchingbrooke (O.). Amendment subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

(3) That the death penalty should be retained for offences for 
which it was prescribed by the Army and Air Force Acts and the 
Naval Discipline Aot. Moved by Mr. Reeg-Davies (O,), Rejected 
by 223 votes to 203, 

(4) That tho death penalty should be retained for a murder com- 
mitted by a person previously convicted of murder. Moved by 
Mr. Rccs-D&vles. Amendment subsequently withdrawn. 

(5) That sentence of life imprisonment should not be passed on a 
person who, though not insane, was suffering at tho time of the 
offence from mental weakness, or abnormality bordering on insanity, 
to such an extent that his responsibility was substantially diminished. 
In such a case, in accordance with the existing practice in Scotland, 
the accused should be ordered to bo kept in custody during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. Moved by Mr. Simon (O,). Amendment subse- 
quently withdrawn. 
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(6) That the death penalty should he retained for murder com- 
mitted by an armed person while engaged m robbery or burglary. 
Moved by Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth (C ). Rejected by 217 votes to 205. 

(7) That the death penalty should bo retained for murder com- 
mitted by a person already serving a sentence of hfe imprisonment. 
Moved by Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth. Adopted by 198 votes to 194 but 
subsequently withdrawn as stated above. 

(8) That the death penalty should be rotained for the murder of 
children. Moved by Mr. John Eden (C.). Rejected without a 
division. 

(9) That the doath penalty should bo rotained in cases whore the 
offender was convicted of the murdor of a polico officer with intent 
to escape from custody or to avoid arrest. Rejected by 160 votes 
to 129. 

(10) That Scotland should bo excluded from the scope of the Bill. 
Moved by Major Anstruther-Gray (C\). Rejected by 218 votes to 151. 

(11) That the Bill should not apply to Northern Ireland. Moved 
by Mr. Montgomery Hyde (U.U.). Amendment adopted. 

(12) That the doath penalty should ho retained for murdor in 
furtherance of rapo. Moved by Sir Victor Raikes (C.). Rejected by 
160 votes to 124. 

(13) That any male convicted of murdor should bo liable to 
whipping in addition to any other punishment. Moved by 
Mr. Arbuthnot (CL). Rejected by 187 votes to 58. 

(14) That the courts should havo discretion to impose a lessor 
sentence than life imprisonment. Moved by Mr. Simon (C.). 
Rejected without a division. 

(15) That the death penalty should bo retained for offences on 
active sorvioo for which it was prescribed by the Army and Air Force 
Acts and the Naval Discipline Act. Moved by Mr. Rees-Davics. 
Rejected by 168 votes to 140. 

During tho Report stage (Juno 28) Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth stated 
that ho did not wish to move an amendment, of which he had 
previously given notice, exibstituting a revised wording for his proviso 
which had boon adopted on May 16 [see (7) above]. The Speaker 
rejected a request by Mr. Silverman to bo allowed to move a manu- 
script amendment for the dolotion of tho proviso, but pointed out 
that it was in order for any Member to move any amendment which 
appeared on tho order paper, Mr. Silverman accordingly moved tho 
amendment in the name of Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth, stating that ho 
did so because he wanted to delete the proviso and put nothing in 
its place. The first part of tho amendment, deleting the proviso, 
was carried by 162 votes to 139, whilst the second, to Insort tho 
revised wording, was rejected by 158 votes to 133. 

The Bill was given a third reading by the House of Commons 
on June 28, 1050, the vote being 152 in favour and 188 against. 

House of Lords’ Rejection of Death Penalty (Abolition) 
Bill. - The House of Lords’ Debate. 

After a two-day debate (July 9-10, 1950) the House of 
X^ords rejected the Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill on second 
reading by 288 votes to 95 (a majority of 148) in one of the 
largest divisions seen in the House in recent years. All the 11 
bishops present, with the exception of the Bishop of Rochester, 
supported the Bill. [The clause of the Criminal Justice Bill 
suspending the death penalty had been rejected by the Lords 
in 1948 by 181 votes to 28, a majority of 158.] 

The Bill was moved in the House of Lords by Viscount 
Tcmplewood (formerly Sir Samuel Hoare), a former Home 
Secretary and Foreign Secretary and a prominent opponent 
of capital punishment. 

Viscount Tcmplewood said that since 1948 there had been 44 vory 
substantial changes in publio opinion ” which had shown itself In the 
House of Commons, In the Homo Office, and in judicial circles, 
lie summarized tho case for Mr. Silvorman’s Bill under five heads : 

(1) The existing law of murder was 44 most evasive and sophistioal ” 
bocauso it included every kind and variety of oulpability, and It 
would b© manifestly unjust to apply the death penalty in every case. 
Many people had rocommonded changes In the present system, but 
ah those recommendations had been found by the Royal Commission 
to bo either unacceptable or not to touch the real oentre of the 
problem. Moans outside tho Statute Book had to ho found for 
mitigating the law, such as the frequent use of the Royal prerogative 
or frequent recourse to tho M’Naghten Rules. As long as the death 
penalty remained there would have to be these various evasive 
methods for mitigating it ; and with every one of them the doterrent 
power of the death penalty, for what it was worth, would be 
diminished. 

(2) It could not bo shown that the death penalty was an essential 
deterrent against murder. The Royal Commission had examined the 
©Yidence from abolitionist and retentionist countries, and had 
reached the unanimous conclusion that the presence or absence of 
the doath penalty had no effect on murder-rates. 

(3) An execution was a horrible and repulsive act, and could only 
be justified If it was essential to the security of the State. 

(4) If the death penalty were abolished, an effective deterrent 
existed in life imprisonment. The Home Office and the Prison 
Commission had categorically stated that there was no insuperable 
difficulty in dealing with the small number of very dangerous 
criminals who would be condemned to life imprisonment. 


(5) The death penalty being irreversible, there was always tho 
chance of an irrevocable mistake. 

Lord Templewood admitted that feeling in the police was strong 
against abolition, but pointed ont that there was no evidence to 
show that the police in abolitionist countries were any less safe than 
they were in retentiomst countries. If tho police forces could be 
brought up to full strength, tho great deterrent against murder — 
certainty of detection — would be far stronger. Prison officers, he 
admitted, felt strongly that if the death penalty were abolished 
there would bo no further penalty with which to deter a murderer 
serving a life sentence. lie did not accept that view, however, 
believing that the hope of liberty was a deterrent oven with the most 
hardened criminals. 

** I am aware that there is very vocal opinion in the general public 
against abolition,” Lord Templewood continued, 44 Tho case is that 
they havo not been consulted. When they have been asked m a 
Gallup Poll whether they were in favour of capital punishment, they 
have said 4 Yes.’ This Bill therefore, so the argument goes, should 
not bo pressed. I do not accept this conception of the duties of 
Parliament. It it wore applied to every controversial question, 
parliamentary government would become impossible. If jt had 
boon applied in tho past to every important penal question, there 
would have been none of the penal reforms of the last century that 
are now regarded as nocessary and beneficial.” He was much more 
impressed by tho fact that m two Parliaments, the first with a 
Labour majority and the second with a Conservative majority, the 
House of Commons had voted definitely m favour of abolition. 

Tho House of Lords (Viscount Templewood concluded) had its 
constitutional part to play. It provided an opportunitv to discuss 
and decide difficult questions in an atmosphere loss disturbed and 
emotional than in the Commons ; an opportunity in which the 
evidence could be weighed and a decision reached unaffected by the 
fear of an election or of popular resentment. It was in this spirit 
that he asked the House to give a second reading to “ a Bill that 
abolishes a repulsive punishment, upholds the standards of a civilized 
society, and endangers tho seourity noitlier of the State nor of the 
private citizen.” 

The Lord Chancellor (Viscount Kilmuir) said that the Government 
hold 44 clearly and unequivocally ” to the view that capital punish- 
ment must be retained. The final object of punishment must bo to 
reduce crimo ; in dealing with cases involving imprisonment or 
probation, reform came first, but retribution and deterrence were 
not to be ignored in certain coses of murdor. The real crux of the 
question was whether capital punishment was a uniquely effective 
deterrent. The abolitionists were no doubt entitled to say that 
statistics did not provo that it was, but the number of murders 
which had not been committed could never be shown in statistics. 
The numbor of murders known to the polico in England and Wales, 
and oven more so in Scotland, had been consistently lower than in 
all other countries, and ho would hesitate for a long timo before 
assuming that capital punishment had nothing to do with it. 

Emphasizing the danger that the criminal classes might arm 
themselves much more extensively than at present If capital punish- 
ment woro abolished, Lord Kilmuir observed that ho knew of no 
country comparable to Britain which had abolished tho death 
penalty and had unarmed Its police. Unarmed polico were a part of 
tho British tradition, and ho would bo loth to see it otherwise. The 
penaltios for committing offences while armed wore already as high 
os could be justified, and there was really no scope for increasing 
thorn. 

After denying that there was a practical possibility of an innocent 
man being hanged, Lord Kilmuir said that It was the Government’s 
duty to see that citizens were not subjected to armed assault or 
armed burglary, and that prison officers and the police did not go in 
peril of their lives. There were still far too many crimes of violence 
in Britain, and he did not believe that, the time had come for relaxing 
the safeguard. A decision to abolish the doath penalty for murder 
in Britain would also have disastrous consequences in Kenya, 
Malaya, and Cyprus. The Government considered the Bill to be 
“ an unwise and dangerous measure, whose presence in the Statute 
Book would he a disaster for the country and a menaoe for its 
people." 

Lord Fethick-Lawrence (a Labour peer) maintained that the 
Lord Chancellor’s contentions did not rest on any evidence, but on 
opinion. In countries which had abolished the death penalty there 
was no evidence whatsoever that the number of burglars who 
committed murders had increased. 

Viscount Malvern (then Prime Minister of the Central African 
Federation) expressed disquiet lest, if the Bill became law, it might 
bo imposed on overseas territories which were certainly not yet ripe 
for total abolition. These territories were often used as 44 a kind of 
guinea-pig for trying out social experiments,” and therefore he was 
most anxious to see that the Bill did not become an Act of 
Parliament. 

The Archbishop of York (Dr. Ramsey) announced his intention of 
voting for the Bill, whilst dissociating himself from certain of the 
assumptions which had entered into some of the propaganda on its 
behalf. One was that it was progressive and Christian if they could 
gradually eliminate the element of retribution from punishment 
and let the idea of the reformation of the criminal hold the entire 
field. Murder had to be punished, the penalty must be severe, and 
it must have attached to it a certain moral dignity as the answer 
of a community repudiating a horrible crime. 
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These considerations (Dr. Ramsey contimiod) had long been 
■balanced by considerations that tho State, by taking life as a penalty 
lor murder, was not contributing to tho sense ol tho sanctity of 
human life among tho public as much as it would bo if it refrained 
from taking life. Tho abolitionist ease was far tho stronger because 
tho death penalty no longer had tho moral dignity of representing, 
m an absolutely sure and certain way, the will of tho community to 
inflict an unspeakable penalty for an unspeakable crime. What was 
tho uso of saying that hanging was an unspoakablo penalty for an 
unspeakable crime “ when for periods on end a section of tho Press 
prevented tho public from thinking of aught else and discouraged 
them from speaking of aught else ? ” It was the comcomitants and 
factors surrounding the death penalty which had brought him to tho 
conclusion, after balancing views each of which had moral cogency, 
that it would bo for tho good of tho country if the BUI became law. 

Viscount Hnllsham spoke against the Bill, but appealed for a more 
generous and imaginative use of the Royal prerogative. Lord 
Brubazon said that the statistics in the Royal Commission’s roport 
had “ shot to pieces ” the caso for capital punishment as a deterrent ; 
he was shocked at the way in which the Royal prerogative had not 
been used in the caso of crimes which wore really duo to abnormalities 
and not to criminal aots. 

The Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Mortimer) said that there was a public 
unease that some persons were hanged for murders for which they 
were not fully responsible, or for murders which wore not in any 
ordinary sense of the word premeditated. To impose life sentences 
on murderers would be running tho risk of exposing them to deep 
spiritual corruption, and therefore it was a corollary of tho Bill 
that urgent reforms in tho prison system should immediately be 
set in hand. Instead of inculculating into tho community reverence 
for the sanctity of human life, tho death penalty depreciated tho 
sanctity of human life in the mind of the ordinary man. 

Lord Keith of Avonholme (a Lord of Appeal), speaking in support 
of tho Bill, denied that judges were more qualified to decide on tho 
question, which was primarily a social rather than a logal one, than 
any other member of the House. Lord Ailwyn said that be would 
like to see the prerogative of mercy used more sparingly, and the 
common law altered to make rape, criminal assaults, revolting 
cruelty to children, and brutal and savago attacks on tho aged and 
defenceless punishable by death. 

Lord Russell of Liverpool, who recalled that during tho war it had 
been his task to advise military commanders on murder trials, said 
that he was a comparatively recent convert to the abolitionist view. 
After pointing out that throo or four former Homo Secretaries had 
changed tho*r views, as had also Sir Ernest Gowers, tho chairman of 
tho Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, Lord Russell said 
that he shared Sir Ernest Gowers’ view that “ so far from the 
sentimental approach leading into the abolitionist oamp and the 
rational approach leading into tho retentionist camp, it is the other 
way round.” It was not possible to say with certainty, he added, 
that no innocent person had been exeoutod. Within tho last 10 years 
there had been two cases about which it was impossible to say that 
the courts would have convicted tho two men had they boon in 
possession of evidence which came to light only after they had been 
executed. 

Lord Mancr oft (then Undor-Socretary, Homo Offlco) drew attention 
to the fact that at present one policeman was murdered on tho 
average every 2$ years. Was tho House sure that if capital punish- 
ment were abolished, the number would not be higher 1 If the Bill 
were passed, the number of persons serving life sentences would inoludo 
many more men with a tendency to violence. Wero they euro that 
there would not then be a greater risk of prison officers being 
subjected to murderous assaults ? 

The Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Bell), referring to tho change iu 
public opinion, observed that whereas in 1930 the late Arohbishop 
Temple was the only bishop known to favour abolition, and in the 
1948 debate the speakers from the episcopal bench wore three to one 
against abolition, today he thought it would bo found that, for 
different reasons, all the speakers from this bench were in favour 
of abolition. He hoped that the House would agree to abolish the 
death penalty as “ no longer tolerable in a oivilized State.” 

Viscount Astor expressed the view that, of all the murderers 
executed, 50 per cent had had some trace of mental abnormality in 
their histories. It was said that every benefit of the doubt was given, 
yet in a five-year survey covering 85 cases, 14 murderers who had 
been recommended for meroy by the juries were none the less hanged. 
Before corporal punishment was abolished, a great weight of 
judicial opinion had said that there would b© an increase in robbery 
with violence and. in armed robbery if such action were taken ; yet 
in April last the Home Secretary had said that there had been a 
steady decrease in the number of such offences known to the police. 

The Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Greer) said that he believed that 
for those taking part in the actual hanging “ it hardens all within 
and petrifies the feeling.” So far from saying that they should retain 
the death penalty beoause of the prison officers, he believed that they 
should abolish it because of the prison officers. Hangings un- 
doubtedly had an evil effect on the prison, on the prison officers, 
and on the prisoners. The “ morbid thrill and horror ” disseminated 
by a section of the Press concentrated the attention of pathological, 
morbid, and semi-criminal types on the whole question of murder, 
and actually inoreased rather than decreased the chances of murder. 

Lord Goddard (the Lord Chief Justice) said that in all the leading 
Tftngiuh oities the police were from 15 to 25 per cent under strength, 
and he had it on the authority of the Chief Constable of a county 


that he had never known a time when so many of his officers wero 
taking out life insurance policies. The Prison Horvioo was also 
seriously undermanned. Was this, be asked, a time to remove from 
the police and the Prison Service what they believed to be their 
main protection against attack? If the Bill was enacted it would 
encourage resignations from the police and make recruitment more 
difficult. 

Claiming that his prophecy that the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment would encourage violence had been fulfilled. Lord Goddard 
pointed out that although crime generally had fallen by 21 per cent 
since 1951, crimes of violence had Increased from 2,504 in 1948 to 
4,584 in 1954. Sexual crimes, which often led to violence, had also 
increased. He agreed that tho presence or absence of capital punish- 
ment would not affect certain forms of murder, hut ho believed that 
“ tho fear of the rope ” was a very great deterrent. 

If the Bill was passed, Lord Goddard declared, judges would not 
be able to give any greater punishment for deliberate murder than 
they could at present give for burglary, for breaking into a church, 
for forgery of a will, or for feloniously wounding. In a recent case 
an armed robber had deliberately aimed low when firing at a police- 
man who tried to arrest him, beoause he know what the consequences 
would bo if ho killed tlio policeman. ” Those instances,” ho added, 
” make me say with all the earnestness t can command : Do not 
gamble with tho lives of tho police.” 

“ Bow is it possible for tho law to ho a deterrent, or for there to 
be deterrence in arrest,” Lord Goddard asked, ” unless there is 
an element of retribution also In the punishment that is to he given 1 
Why is it wrong, 1 ask, to avenge criminal conduct ? Why is it wrong 
for a civilized country to say they will avenge criminal conduct ? 
t believe it is a sign of a healthy conscience in a country if they are 
determined to avenge murder. Once they begin to palter with that 
sentiment, then crime will increase.” 

Tho Lord Chief Justice concluded : ” I believe the law of murder 
can bo and ought to be amended In many respects. No judge likes 
passing sentence of death in a case in which he knows quite well 
that tho penalty will not be carried out. I think there are many 
amendments which may be made to the law relating to provocation 
and to implied malice. Those are matters which ought to be taken 
In hand ; and I believe that if they were, any public uneasiness on 
any of these questions would be greatly assuaged.” 

Tho Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Fisher) said that he accepted 
tho doctrine of tho Church that the Htato was right in the name of 
God and sooioty to impose tho death penalty. He profoundly dis- 
agreed with those sincere but mistaken people who regarded the 
death penalty as something always unchristian and wrong, and if he 
voted for tho Bill it would ho In spite of them and for different 
reasons. He found it very difficult to give a vote which would appear 
to support the continuance of the present system unchanged, for he 
believed it to bo too clumsy to contimie as it was in an age when 
scientific accuracy was tho primary requirement. Expressing the 
view that abolition of tho death penalty would not increase the 
number of murders, Dr. Fisher said tho rise In crimes of violence 
referred to by Lord Goddard was in itself an argument against the 
effectiveness of the death penalty as a deterrent. 

The death penalty (the Archbishop continued) was no longer 
clearly and decisively “ tho voice of tho community bearing Its 
witness purposefully, deliberately, and prayerfully to the solemn 
laws of society end God.” It had become instead a matter of con- 
troversy and had lost its power ; and neither a change of majority 
In tho House of Commons, nor tho overruling of the Commons by 
tho Lords, could restoro to tho penalty the moral value it should 
possess. Only general agreement on a reasonable adjustment of 
tho system could do that. If what ho had said was not enough, 
those organs of publicity which drowned murders and hanging in a 
flood of emotional and sensational exploitation had robbed the 
system as it stood of its proper dignity and sense of eternal worth. 

There soemed to be afforded to tho House a real opportunity of 
retaining the true place of the death penalty in the moral order of 
society which would remove some of Its obvious and more clumsy 
or dangerous apsects which wore specially open to criticism. It 
might be Impossible to introduce degrees of murder, but he was sure It 
was possible to introduce categories of murder for which the death 
penalty should remain, with all the uncertainties removed and tho 
need for reprieve almost totally abolished. ** There are murders 
committed against society itself in tho person of its appointed 
guardians — the murder of a policeman or a warder. There are 
murders which show deliberation and premeditation and some 
preparatory act— certainly when the murderer Is carrying arms or 
lethal weapons, possibly where the murderer uses poison, perhaps 
where it can be shown that over a period of time the murder has 
been planned or plotted. Any category that Is capable of this exact 
definition can be included as liable to tho death sentence.” 

Dr. Fisher concluded : “ I cannot simply vote to retain the 
present system. I cannot vote for Its abolition. I shall vote for the 
Bill, hoping earnestly and believing that if it is given a second 
reading it will certainly be amended in this House.” 

Viscount Waverley (formerly Sir John Anderson, onetime Home 
Secretary) observed that by giving the Bill a second reading the 
House would be accepting the prinoiple of total abolition, which he 
unhesitatingly rejected. He would be glad, at a suitable opportunity, 
to see the law amended but he believed that there were technical 
reasons why they could not use the present Bill as a vehicle for 
amending the present law. 
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Viscount Samuel said that he could not accept either the Lord 
Chancellor’s advice to throw out the Bill with no alternative polioy 
to suggest, or Lord Templewood’s plea to pass it. Nor could he accept 
the view that the Bill should be passed and then amended. X-Ic was 
therefore in “ the somewhat ignominious position of being compelled 
to abstain from voting.” 

There had undoubtedly been a swing of public opinion towards 
the abolitionists in recent months. He believed that this was duo 
largely to three cases whore a ropriove was refused, and in which 
the executions that took place wore unwelcome to a large section of 
conscientious people. He therefore suggested that they should 
extend the application of the Hoyal prerogative. The Home 
Secretary could bear in mind factors m any individual case which, 
although not legal evidence, related to the personality of the 
criminal and to all the circumstances of the case which could not 
bo defined in any statute. This would reduce the number of execu- 
tions, while still keeping the deterrent power in reserve. 

The Marquess of Salisbury (then Lord President of the Council) 
said that it was not the judges, the police, the warders, or any other 
limited section of the population who should finally decide groat 
questions of this kind, but the British people. Such evidenoe as he 
had— and it came from the largest post-bag ho had received for many 
years — was all against the Bill. Whore issuos had not been beforo 
the electorate, thoy had to regard it as their function to give a 
breathing-space to enable public opinion to crystallize. The question 
of the death penalty had not been before the electorate at the last or, 
as far as ho know, at any other goneral olootion. 

There were very strong arguments in favour of amending the law 
of murder, as had already been clearly recognized by the Government. 
Ho agreed very much with what had been said on this point by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Government would give every 
attention to all the points made by the Arohbishop and the Lord 
Chief Justice. Ho would also put before his colleagues Visoount 
Samuel’s proposal that the Home Secretary’s discretion in matters 
of this kind should be unfettered. Ho felt that such moans wero 
much moro likely to bring a satisfactory solution than any attempt 
to pass the second reading of the present Bill and then u try to 
tinker about with it in the committee stage.” If the House accepted 
tho second reading they would bo regarded as having accepted the 
principle of absolute abolition, which many of them rejected. 

Lord Silkin, replying for tho supporters of tho Bill, said that it it 
wore rejected it would undoubtedly come before them again, if the 
House of Commons remained of tho same mind. The Lords would 
then be compelled to accept it. It would bo ignominious if, for tho 
first time, the provisions of the Parliament Aot were invoked in 
connexion with a measure which should be carried with the general 
good will of Parliament. 

Other speakers In support of the Bill included Lord Layton, 
Lord Boa, Lord Wise, the Bari of Huntingdon, Lord Milner of Leeds, 
Lord Sherwood, Lord Moynihan, Lord Dowding, Lord Merthyr, 
Lord Itaglan, Lord Bar won, Lord Oraigmylo, tho Earl of Haddington, 
Lord Mathers, the Earl of Listowel, Viscount Stansgate, and Lord 
Pakenham. Speakers opposing the Bill included Lord Conesford, 
the Karl of Glasgow, Lord Webb-Johnson, Lord Oaksey, Lord 
Clitheroo, Lord Milverton, Lord Ohatfleld, Karl Ferrers, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, Lord Klton, Lord Lucas of Chilworth, Lord Teviot, 
Lord Hadon-Guest, Lord Morris, Karl Wintorton, Lord Teynham, 
the Karl of Mansfield, and Lord McOorquodale. 

After the Bill’s rejection by the House of Lords, Sir Anthony 
Eden (then Prime Minister) told Mr. Silverman that the 
Government were considering the whole question of capital 
punishment, and promised to make a statement before the 
session ended. On Oct, 28 Sir Anthony announced that the 
Government had legislative proposals in preparation which 
would be laid before the House early in the next session, and 
that any new abolition Bill which might be introduced would 
be “ subject to the usual rights and opportunities of private 
members of this House.” This announcement was challenged 
on constitutional grounds both by Mr. Gaitskell (leader of the 
Labour Party), who suggested that it was the Government’s 
duty under the provisions of the Parliament Act to facilitate 
the introduction of a Bill on the same lines as Mr. Silverman’s 
Bill, and by Mr. Clement Davies, then leader of the Liberal 
Party. Sir Anthony Eden replied, however, that in view of 
the appeals made in the Lords, the Government was trying to 
find a measure which would command general agreement. 

The Homicide Bill. 

The Government’s legislation— the Homicide Bill— was 

E ublished on Nov. 8, 1956. It restricted the death penalty to 
ve forms of murder, known as “ capital murder,” and to 
“ repeated murder,” and introduced a number of other 
amendments to the law of murder, most of which were in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Capital Punishment. The Bill, summarized below, was 
divided into four parts corresponding to the four sections 
introduced by cross-headings : 

Am endments to the Law of Murder. (1) Where a person killed 
another in the oonrse or furtherance of some other offence, he would 
be guilty of murder only if he were proved to have acted with express 
or implied malice aforethought. [This clause abolished the doctrine 
of ” constructive malice,” in accordance with a recommendation of 
the Royal Commission — see page 13329, second column.] 


(2) A person suffering from an abnormality of mind — whether 
arising from a condition of arrested or retarded mental development, 
or any inherent causes, or induced by disease or injury — which 
substantially impaired his mental responsibility for his acts would 
be liable to be convicted of manslaughter instead of murder. [This 
clause introduced into English law the Scottish doctrine of 
“ diminished responsibility.”] 

(3) Where there was evidence on which the jury could find that 
the accused was provoked to lose his self-control, they would take 
into account everything both done and said to decide what effect 
it would have had on a reasonable man, and on the basis of this 
would decide whether the provocation was sufficient to justify a 
verdict of manslaughter. [This clause was m accordance with the 
Itoval Commission’s recommendation that words alone might 
constitute sufficient provocation to justify such a verdict.] 

(4) Tho survivor of a ** suicide pact ” would be guilty of man- 
slaughter but not of murder. [This clause went beyond the Royal 
Commission’s recommendation on the subject, which was that ” if 
the survivor of a suicide pact himself killed the other party, he 
should remain liable to be convicted of murder.”] 

Liability to the Death Penalty. (5) The following categories of 
“ capital murder ” would remain liable to the death penalty : 
(a) murders committed in tho course or furtherance of theft ; ( b ) 
murders by shooting or causing an explosion ; (c) murders in the 
course of resisting arrest or escaping from legal custody ; (d) murders 
of police officers in the execution of their duty, and of persons 
assisting them ; (e) murders by prisoners of prison officers and of 
persons assisting them. Whore two or moro persons were guilty of 
a murder under one of these categories, it would be capital murder 
only in the case of the person who actually killed or used force on the 
victim in the course of an attaok. 

(6) The death penalty was retained for persons convicted of two 
murders committed in Great Britain on different occasions. 

(7) The sentence for all other types of murder would be imprison- 
ment for life. 

(8) Persons under 18 at the time of the offence would be liable 
only to detention during Her Majesty’s pleasure, and not to the 
death penalty or life imprisonment. 

(9) A person found guilty of murder by a court-martial, whether 
sitting at homo or overseas, would not be liable to the death sentence 
unless ho had committed tho offence in circumstances which, had 
it been committed in Kngland, would have made him guilty of 
capital murder. 

Form and Execution of the Death Sentence. (10) The death 
sentenoo would state that the prisoner was to ” suffer death in the 
manner authorized by the law,” but would not refer to the manner 
of execution and the plaoe of burial. 

(11) Notices of execution would no longer be posted outside the 
prison where the execution took place. Instead, the Homo Secretary 
would publish tho time and place fixed for an execution, and the 
fact that it had taken place. [Those two clauses wero in accordance 
with the Royal Commission’s recommendations.! 

(12) Double executions would no longer take place, even when 
two persons were under sentence of death in the same prison at 
the same time. 

Changes In Scottish Law. (13) An Aot of 1829 under which the 
capital sentence could be imposed in Scotland for attempted murder 
in certain circumstances was repealed. 

(14) The period between the death sentence and the date of 
execution, which had hitherto varied according to whether the 
murder was committed north or south of the Forth, was fixed at 
15 to 21 days. 

Part I of the Bill (relating to amendments of the law of 
murder) did not apply to Scotland, where the doctrine of 
“ constructive malice ” is unknown, the doctrine of “ diminished 
responsibility ” is already established, and the law relating to 
provocation and suicide pacts differs from that in England. 
Only the provisions relating to courts-martial applied to 
Northern Ireland. 

Passage of Homicide Bill through House of Commons. 

The Homicide Bill was given an unopposed second reading 
by the House of Commons on Nov. 15, 1956. 

Major Lloyd-George, opening the debate, said that the Government 
had taken the view throughout that capital punishment was essential 
as a safeguard to law and order. People feared that if the deterrent 
which restrained criminals from carrying weapons was removed, 
they would be exposed to attacks by men who would have little to 
lose by adding murder to their crimes. With crime, and particularly 
violent crime, at its present level, how could they say these fears 
were groundless 1 In the Government’s Bill the use of the death 
penalty was limited to the minimum, but its deterrent power could 
still be brought to bear where it could make its necessary contribu- 
tion to maintaining law and order. 

Most people, he believed, did not favour abolition, but nevertheless 
there was uneasiness about the scope of the death penalty, and a 
desire that it should be limited. There were two ways of making the 
law correspond more closely with public opinion. The first was to 
leave the law as it was and to make greater use of the Royal pre- 
rogative of mercy. This course was unacceptable to many people 
who thought that the Executive should not interfere with the 
decision of the oourts save in the most exceptional circumstances, 
and that people should not be sentenced to death if the sentence was 
not to he carried out. The second course was to amend the law, and 
it was this course which the Government were adopting. 
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The Bill approached the problem m two ways. It amended tlie 
English Jaw of murder bo that. Romo homicides which were at present 
murder would in future be manslaughter ; and it limited capital 
punishmont for murder to those crimen which most clearly struck 
at the maintenance of law and order, substituting lifo imprisonment 
as the punishment for the remainder. Homicides about which 
public opinion bad boon uneasy would bo taken out of the category 
of murder. Capital punishment would thus bo confined to murder by 
professional criminals ; murder of the agents of law and order ; 
murder by shooting or causing an explosion - methods particularly 
associated with gang warfare and political terrorism ; and murder 
by a man who made a practice of murder. 

The effect of these proposals was to reduce substantially tbo 
number of people who would bo convicted of murder, the number 
of those convicted who would be sentenced to death, and, in oonse* 
quenco, tbo number executed. It, had boon estimated that the effect 
would bo to reduce the number of capital sentences passed in England 
and Wales by about tliroo -quarters. Over tho last 55 years the 
average number of executions a year had boon 13, and under tho Bill 
it would be about four. 

Major Lloyd-Goorgo emphasized that tho Bill did not create two 
degrees of murder, nor did it attempt to reduce tho gap betwoon tho 
numbor sentenced to death and tho number executed by making 
tho operation of the law coincide with tho operation of tho Royal 
prerogative. This was impossible, because the moral tost applied 
by exercise of the Royal prerogative could not bo applied by statute. 
If the law could not draw moral distinctions — and tho prerogative, 
in tho view of many, ought not to do so —the Government saw no 
alternative hut to seek somo other principle on which to base the 
desired reduction in tho scope of tlie death penalty. They had 
rejected tho idea that discretion should be oxoroisod by a judge or 
jury. Tho principle they had selected was that of limiting capital 
punishment to tho minimum essential for the maintenance of law 
and order. 

The introduction into English law of the doctrine of 44 diminished 
responsibility ” would provide a defence for those who, although not 
insano within tho moaning of the M'Naghton Rules, wore regarded 
in tho light of modern knowledge as insano in tho medical sense, 
and those who, though not insano in other senses, were seriously 
abnormal, whether from mental deficiency, inherent causes, disease, 
or injury. It was not intended to provide a defence for porsons who 
were merely hot-tompored or those who, while otherwise normal, 
committed murder in a sudden access of rage or jealousy. 

Tho retention of the death penalty for repeated murder was 
intended to deal with the professional or habitual murderer, Hindi as 
Goorgo Smith, of tho 44 Brides in the Bath ** casts llaigh, and Christie. 
It also provided a, safeguard against a, second murder by a murderer 
whoso Ural offenoo was not capital and who was ultimately released 
from prison. 

41 Wo have done our best to moot those who are dissatisfied with 
the present state of tho law and to remove those blemishes in tho law 
which disturb public opinion,” Major Lloyd -Goorgo concluded. 
“ The Bill will not commend itself to those who, on grounds of 
conscience, oppose capital punishment in any circumstances. But 
thoro are others who believe as I do. A very large number, I would 
say a majority, while opposed to abolition, fool that thoro should bo 
somo amendment of tho law. This measure deserves their whole- 
hearted support.** 

Mr. Greenwood (Lab.) said that tho Opposition boliovod that in 
many respects tho Homicide Bill constituted a considerable stop 
forward. While they would seek to improve it in committee, they 
would give most of it their support, Tho Labour Party as a whole 
would support the second reading, whether as individuals they wore 
for or against capital punishment, but they proposed to allow 
Opposition members to have a completely free vote during tho 
committee and report stages on Clauses (5), (0) and (7). He hoped 
that tho Government would follow a similar courso. 

Mr. Silverman said that whereas the House had had a chance of 
ending the controversy, the new Bill 44 deliberately sot out to reopen 
it, ** and, ho alleged, was nothing but an elaborate device by tho 
Government to oireumvont tho Parliament Act. The Home Soorotary 
should make up his mind whether ho accepted the deterrent effect 
of the death sentence or rejected it. If he rejected it, ho must rejeot 
it for all forms of murder ; if he accepted it, he must accept it for 
all forms of murder. 

Alter doolaring that every man and woman who was in future 
hanged would bo 44 executed in defiance of the wishes of tho House 
of Commons,** Mr. Silverman addressoa the Home Secretary as 
follows : 44 Your distinguished father [the late Earl Lloyd-George] 
could have told you that if Governments in this country needed to 
have a majority in tho House of Lords, there could never be in this 
country any Government but a Conservative Government. That 
ifl why, under the initiative of your father, the Parliament Act was 
passed in 1911 to achieve that, whore there is a conflict such as there 
is now between the two Houses, the House of Commons ... is entitled 
to prevail.** In the Bill, Mr. Silverman concluded, the Government 
was 44 preventing the will of the Commons from prevailing.” 

Sir Lionel Heald (C.), a former Attorney-General, believed that 
the omission of poisoning from the categories of capital murder was 
a mistake ; Mr. Willis (Lab.) said that the categories of murder 
ooyered by the Bill were not necessarily those which caused the 
greatest public outcry, nor did they reflect the opinion of those who 
wished to retain the death penalty ; and Mr. Rees-Davies contended 
that the law of murder should be reformed first, and after a period of 
five or seven years it might or might not be possible to consider ending 


tho doath penalty altogether. Sir Alexander Spearman (CL) also 
observed that as a substantial number of people did not want the death 
penalty abolished at present, 14 it was no bad thing to move towards 
abolition in instalments, particularly when they were offered so 
substantial an instalment ” Mr. Frccth (G.) suggested that rape 
followed by murder should be added to tho categories punishable 
by tho death penalty. 

Mr. Montgomery Hyde (U.U.) observed that the Bill embodied 
in legislative form the motion moved bv the Home Secretary on 
Feb. 1(5, 195(5, which had boon decisively defeated on a free vote. 
Ho would not oppose tho second reading of the BUI because three- 
quarters of it, particularly that part rotating to tho amendment of 
tho law of murder, was desirable and had been recommended by 
the Royal Commission, hut when it went to committee he would 
not support Part 11. In particular, he would oppose 44 lino by lino *' 
Clauses (5) and (0), which retained the doath penalty for offences 
which had been 44 selected arbitrarily and haphazardly,** and which 
seemed to be 4 ‘ a tissue of illogicalities and absurdities.' * He would, 
indeed, have preferred tho old system whereby the full rigour of the 
law was mitigated hy the Homo Boorotary, exercising the Royal 
prerogative of mercy. 

Mr. Paget (Lab.) said that tho Bill made 44 some useful, desirable, 
and much overdue alterations in tho definition of murder, and some 
very laid and illogical alterations in the consequence of murder,” 
Tho real purpose of Part Tl, he alleged, was not to reduce tho inci- 
dence of the doath penalty, but to retain it and to defeat the 
Bilvorman Bill. It was not a compromise designed to satisfy the 
llouso but 44 to satisfy the local Tory parties and defeat the 
Parliament Act.” 

Sir Reginald Mtmnlnghnm-Bullcr (Attorney-General), replying to 
tho debate, denied that the Government had not honoured their 
undertakings, or that they had attempted to distinguish between 
different types of murder. They had sought to restrict tho categories 
of murder for which the death penalty was to be Imposed its narrowly 
its possible, having .regard to present requirements. The suggestion 
of a 44 sinister plot involving the Parliament Act” was devoid of any 
foundation. The Government put forward this Bill m a serious and 
important measure, and they regarded tho clauses stipulating the 
death penalty for certain murders as an important section. 

Poisoning had presented much trouble, he continued. In most 
poison murder oases there would almost certainly be a reprieve, but 
at tho other end of tho scale there were poison murders which 
revolted the public conscience. H was difficult to draw a distinction 
between tho deliberately brutal poison murder and others; if it 
could bo made, the poison oases that would remain capital would, 
Judging by past experience, bo few In number. The Government 
would oonHldor what had been said, but that did not mean that tho 
Government would bo prepared to accept an amendment to include 
poison murders in tho category of capital murder. 

Committee Stage and Third Reading in Commons. 

During the committee stage all the amendments proposed 
details of which are given below— -were rejected or withdrawn. 

(1) That tho reference to killing 44 in the course or furtherance of 
some other offenoo” should he omitted, and that Clause (1) should 
road : 44 Where a person kills another the killing shall not amount 
to murder if tho killing be unintentional.” Moved by Mr. Paget. 
Rejected by 255 votes to 19*1. 

(2) That tho phrase 44 express or Implied ” in relation to malice 
aforethought in killing should bo omitted from Clause (1), Moved by 
Sir Frank Soskice (Lab.). Rejected by 232 votes to 17(1. 

(3) That a person suffering from an abnormality of mind, however 
arising, which substantially impaired bis mental responsibility for 
his acts, should not bo liable to bo com lotod of murder. Moved by 
Mr. Silverman. Rejected by 209 votes to 157. 

(4) That the onus of proving that an accused person was liable to 
oonviotlon under Clause (2) should rest with tho prosecution. Moved 
by Mr. Paget, Rejooted by 289 votes to 187, 

(5) That tho torn 44 a reasonable man ” should be deleted from 
Clause (3). Moved by Mr. Greenwood. Rejected by 191 votes to 144, 

(0) That tho sub-paragraph making murder committee d In the 
courso or furtherance of theft a capital offence should be omitted. 
Moved by Mr. Paget. Rejected by 243 votos to 174. 

(7) That murder committed in tho course or furtherance of rape 
should remain a capital offence. Moved by Sir Lancelot Joynson- 
Hicks (C.). Amendment subsequently withdrawn. 

(8) That 44 burglary and housobroaktng ** should bo substituted 
for 44 theft ** in Clause (5). Rejected by 207 votes to 145. 

(9) That murders by shooting or by causing an explosion should be 
excluded from the oatogory of capital murder. Moved by Mr. 
Stewart (Lab.). Rejected by 172 votes to 114. 

(10) That murder by tbo administration of poison or other noxious 
matter should remain a capital offence. Moved by Sir Lionel Heald 
(C.). In reply, Mr. Butler (Major Lloyd-Gcorgo's successor as Home 
Seoretary) pointed out that in 42 cases since 1951 in which an 
indictment for murder by poisoning (including gas poisoning) had 
been preferred, 23 concerned parents who had killed children in 
pathetic olrmwnstancos and throe more could bo described as 
44 mercy killings ** ; sontonoo of death had been passed in only 10 
cases, and in only ono was the sentence executed. Only five people, 
he added, had been executed for poisoning In the last 30 years. 
After leave to withdraw the amendment had been refused, it was 
rejected by 346 votes to two. The four members supporting the 
amendment (including the two tellers) were all Labour Members— 
Dr. King, Mr. Wells, Mr. Fletcher, and Mr. Boyd. 
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(XI) That the murder of police officers and persons assisting them 
should be deleted from the list of capital murders. Moved by 
Mr. Silverman, Rejected by 212 votes to 103. 

(12) That murders of prison officers by prisoners should not be 
capital. Moved by Mr. Paget. Rejected by 178 votes to 131 

(13) That the age-limit for liability to the death penalty should 
bo raised from 18 to 21. Rejected by 100 votes to 111. 

(14) That a person convicted of murder or capital murder should 
bo entitled to apply to the Court of Criminal Appeal for ati order for a 
new trial, on proof that now evidence was available tending to establish 
his innocence or that there was reason to apprehend that a miscarriage 
of justice might have occurred. Moved by Mr. Hale (Lab.). Rejected 
by 228 votes to 189. 

(15) That the court, when the accused had been found guilty of 
capital murder, should proceed to a second trial to determine whether 
ho ought to suffer the capital penalty or not. Moved by Mr. Silverman. 
Amendment subsequently withdrawn. 

(10) That the mental stato of a person ohargod with murder 
should bo examined by two doctors, one of whom should bo a qualified 
psychiatrist who was not a member of the prison medical servico, 
and that copies of their reports should bo supplied to the defence 
14 days before the trial. Moved by Mr. Greenwood. Rejected by 
194 votes to 100. 

The Bill passed its third reading in the House of Commons 
on Feb. 0, 1957, after an amendment by Mr. Silverman had 
been rejected by 217 votes to 181. 

Mr. Silverman had moved : “ That this House, while welcoming the 
removal of certain anomnlitios in the law of murder and tho abolition 
of tbo death penalty in respect of certain offences, cannot assent to a 
Bill which is an affront to constitutional propriety, fails to satisfy 
tho public sense of justice, and is in defiance of tho principle which 
this House has already approved— namely, that tho death penalty 
for murder no longer accords with tho needs or tho true interests of a 
civilized society.” 

Passage of Homicide Bill through House of Lords. 

The Bill was given a second reading in the House of Lords 
on Feb. 21 without a division. 

The Lord Chancellor recalled that tho House had rejected the 
Silverman Bill only aftor many poors had made it clear that, while 
not abolitionist, they wore dissatisfied with tho present stato of tho 
law of murder. The prosont Bill was a compromise, but the Govern- 
ment behoved that it was also “ a just solution which will commend 
itself to those who cannot go all tho way with tho abolitionists, nor 
rest content with the law as it stands.” 

Lord Sllkin assorted that there could be no reasonable doubt 
that the IJomieido Bill came before tho House “out of a desire to 
anticipate tho operation of the Parliament Act.” It was a compromise 
botwoon two passionately hold views- one, that capital punishment 
was wrong ; tho other, that it was a unique deterrent and as a 
result was half right and half wrong. If capital punishment was a 
unique deterrent, lie commented, it failed to oporato in tho case of a 
great many murdors, yet the principle of capital punishment was 
retained. Ho personally based his case against capital punishment 
almost enttroly on tho ground that it was morally wrong that the 
Stato should “ maintain an organization for deliberately taking life 
which brutalizes and demoralizes all those who tako part in it.” 
He was convinced that the day was not far distant when capital 
punishment would bo completely abolished. 

Tho Archbishop of Canterbury, rejecting tho view that capital 
punishment was immoral, declared that “ it is not against tho law 
of God or the doctrines of tho Christian Church.” The choice for or 
against abolition did not rest on any absolute principles, but was a 
matter of weigh ing tho total moral effect on the country. lie could 
not support either total abolition or tho retention of the present 
system unchanged, and ho therefore found himself entirely able to 
support the BUI, which seemed to satisfy public opinion better than 
any other course and to provide a workable solution. He hoped that 
JI tho Bill became law “this long and distressing controversy” 
might bo allowed to pass for a time into oblivion ; and ho hoped also 
that tho abolitionists would soo that, “for a time at least, their 
wisest course is to say little, to observe, wait and watoh.” 

Viscount Templcwood said that he could not beliove that a Bill 
containing “ such complications and anomalies ” could possibly be 
permanent. It was not a compromise, but an expedient to extricate 
the Government from a difficult position. Sooner or later total 
abolition must come. Meanwhile, he was not prepared to support a 
measure which, while abandoning the claim that the death penalty 
was an Indispensable deterrent against murder, retained it in a way 
that complicated the law, would irritate the public, and would 
satisfy neither retontionists nor abolitionists. 

Viscount Samuel said that the Bill, although disclaiming any 
attempt to distinguish between degrees of murder, did precisely that. 
The discrimination, based on the extent to which particular crimes 
affected peace and order, seemed unconvincing. Nevertheless he 
regarded the Bill as a great step forward because it would result 
In fewer executions. 

Lord Goddard expressed the view that the judges would welcome 
the Bill beoause they hoped that it would end “ a perfectly intolerable 
situation ” whioh was causing them “ considerable embarrassment.” 
He reoalled that in 1948, when the Commons had inserted in the 
Criminal Justice Bill a provision abolishing capital punishment, the 
Home Seoretary of the day had announced his intention to recom- 
mend a reprieve in all oases, and had done so until the Lords had 


refused to accept this provision. When that Bill came before the 
House of Lords, he (Lord Goddard) had ventured to say that the 
Home Secretary’s action amounted to a use of tho “ suspending 
power,” which was declared under tho Bill of Rights to be illegal. 
When tho Silverman Bill had passed the Commons, the then Home 
Secrotary had declared that ho would consider every case with 
regard to its circumstances, including the circumstance that the 
Commons had voted m favour of the Bill. No-one had ever denied 
that the Crown had a “ dispensing power,” but if that power was 
exercised in every case it became the “ suspending power.” 

After observing that every murderer had been respited since the 
Silverman Bill had passed tho Commons, although the law stated 
that tho penalty for murdor was death, Lord Goddard declared . 

“ Is this going to continue ? I ask that question for this reason — 
since this Bill has been m the lower House there have been cases 
which, if this Bill wore law, would be capital murder, and they have 
boon reprieved . . . The judges are feeling a sense of the greatest 
embarrassment. They have to administer the law as it is. They will 
have to administer the law as it is altered. They have had to pass 
sentence of death m every case of murder where there has been a 
conviction. Now they will have to pass sentence of death in what is 
called capital murder. I hope that the judges may now feel that 
although these so-called capital murders are being reprieved m 
exactly tho same way as what will bo called non-capital murders, 
they may not bo put into this position of having to pass sentence 
of death in these eases only to find that it is a reprieve. One virtue 
in this Bill is that I cannot believe that if it is passed, the law will 
not be allowed to take its course whore thoro are murdors which are 
declared by tho Act to ho capital murders. It tho law is not allowed 
to take its course, then in Heaven’s name lot us abolish the whole 
thing altogether.” 

Lord Morton (a Law Lord) said that tho provisions of Clause (5) 
would be a real protection to people who greatly needed it. The Bill 
was criticized, however, by Lord Chorley as an “unscrupulous 
evasion of tho Parliament Act ” ; by Earl Ferrers on the ground that 
it did not give tho public adequate protection , and by the Earl of 
Haddington because it did not lesson tho chance that an innocent man 
might bo sent to tho gallows. Lord Conesford said that many people 
thought, as he did, that the proposal to divide murders into two 
classes was “ unwise and morally shocking,” and might bring the 
law into disrepute. 

Lord Pakenham, winding up for tho Opposition, said that the Bill 
was full of “ anomalies and inconsistencies,” as any such Bill was 
bound to be. Abolitionists wore convinced that executions did not 
save any human lifo, and therefore the continuance of hanging was 
the continuanoo of unnecessary killing and was fundamentally evil. 
So long as this great evil remained on the Statute Book, so long must 
they labour by constitutional means to remove it. The Bill did, 
however, represent a small stop forward, and therefore he had no 
intention of opposing tho second reading. 

The Bishop of Chichester said that ho could not agree with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, because ho thought that a moral principle 
was involved— that of the saorodness of human life. He agreed with 
Lord Conesford that the Bill was in its essentials “ morally shocking.” 
The Archbishop of York also expressed his agreement with Lord 
Conesford. 

Lord Salisbury, denying that the Government had been guilty of 
any constitutional impropriety, sold that it would be inappropriate 
that the Parliament Act— the Instrument for ensuring that the will 
of the elected Chamber prevailed over that of the Second Chamber — 
should bo invoked whenever a private Member succeeded in passing 
a Bill through tho Commons irrespective of tho views of the country 
or the Government. It would be particularly inappropriate In a case 
such as the present, where a Bill had been passed against tho advice 
of the Government and was believed to be contrary to the wishes of 
tho oloctorato. 

In reply to Lord Goddard, Lord Salisbury said : “ Only the Home 
Seoretary can say all the matters he took into consideration when he 
considered the question of a pardon in any particular case. If he 
took into account the possibility or probability of changes in the law, 
and the effeot on public opinion and public confidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice and the exercise of the death penalty, he was, I 
understand, entitled to do bo. As far as the future is concerned, 
there is no doubt at all that once this Bill has become an Act no 
difficulty of tho sort envisaged by the Lord Chief Justice can arise, 
and that is the determination of the Government.” The Bill, he 
concluded, represented a via media whioh he believed would b© 
acceptable to the great majority of the British people. 

Committee Stage in House of Lords. 

The Bill passed through the committee stage m the Lords 
on March 7, the following amendments being rejected or 
withdrawn : 

(1) That environmental as well as inherent onuses should be taken 
into account m oases of abnormality of mind. Moved by Lord 
Chorley. Amendment withdrawn. 

(2) That a person conviotod of manslaughter under Clause (2) 
should be detained during Her Majesty’s pleasure. Moved by Lord 
Chorley. Amendment withdrawn. 

(3) That the sub -section providing that, where two persons were 
guilty of murder, it should he capital only in the case of the person 
who actually killed the victim* should be deleted. Moved by Lord 
Conesford, who contended that this sub-section would encourage 
criminals to work in gangs if they wished to avoid the risk of a 
capital oharge. Amendment rejected. 
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(4) That murders committed in the course of any crime (o.g. 
sabotage or the causing of railway accidents), instead of those 
committed in the course ot theft alone, should bo capital. Moved by 
Lord Conesford. Amendment withdrawn. 

(5) That the ago below which a person could not bo sentenced to 
death should bo raised from 18 to 21. Moved by the Earl of 
Haddington. Amendment withdrawn. 

(6) That a person convicted of murder should have the right to 
apply to the Court of Criminal Appeal for an order for a new trial if 
new evidence became available tending to establish his innocence, 
and that the court should bo empowered to order a re-trial. Moved 
by the Earl of Listowel. Amendment withdrawn after the Lord 
Chancellor had given an assurance that the Government would 
reconsider the question, and decide whether they could give effect 
to the rocommondations of the departmental committee on now 
trials. 

(7) That the Home Secretary should ho allowed at any time, by 
regulation approved by Parliament, to substitute a method of execu- 
tion other than hanging. Moved by Lord Amulree. The Lord 
Chancellor stated that tlio Government fully accepted the Hoy a! 
Commission’s recommendation that the matter should be periodically 
examined, especially in the light of progress made in the science of 
anaesthetics ; when any change in the method of execution could bo 
confidently adopted, they would propose ad hoc legislation to that 
end. Amendment withdrawn. 

(8) That the state of mind of any porson charged with murder 
should he investigated. Moved by Lord Fethick-Lawrcnce. Amend- 
ment withdrawn after the Lord Chancellor had stated on tlio Govern- 
ment’s behalf that “ arrangements will bo made, as and when 
possible, to call in an outsido psychiatrist to examine every prisoner 
committed to trial for murder.” 

The Bill was given an unopposed third reading by the 
Lords on March 19 and received the Royal Assent on March 21, 
1957, when it came officially into force. 

The first death sentence for capital murder under the 
Homicide Act was passed at Newcastle-upon-Tyne Assizes 
on May 1(5 against a 24-year-old labourer who murdered an 
aged widow after breaking into her home to commit burglary. 
A second death sentence for capital murder was passed at 
Cumberland Assizes (Carlisle) on May 2d against a 22-year-old 
labourer who murdered an old woman into whose shop he had 
broken to commit burglary. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14739 A.) 

A. BELGIUM. — Reduction in Military Service. 

The Defence Minister (M. Spinoy) informed the Belgian 
Parliament on June 18 that the Government had decided to 
reduce the period of military service from 18 months to 15 
months from October. The decision had been taken in consul- 
tation with NATO, and the Government would take measures 
to maintain the strength of the forces so that Belgium should 
continue to meet her NATO commitments. The following 
measures would be taken to offset the cuts : (a) a certain 
number of Regulars, as well as conscripts, would be transferred 
from administrative and auxiliary duties to the active forces ; 
(6) about 8,000 volunteers would be recruited for a maximum 
term of four years and given “ attractive ” pay ; (c) reserve 
officers would continue to serve for eighteen months. 

(La Nation Beige, Brussels) (Prev. rep. 14617 A ; 13574 A.) 

B. FRENCH CAMEROONS. — French Parliamentary 
Approval of New Statute. 

The new Statute of the French Cameroons giving the 
territory self-government within the French Union, which had 
been decreed by the French Government under the powers 
conferred upon it by the loi-cadre (see 15585 A), was approved 
by the National Assembly on April 4 and by the Council of the 
Republic on April 12, the Communists abstaining in both 
Houses. A favourable view on the Statute had previously been 
given by the Assembly of the French Union on March 21. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. French Cameroons, 15565 D ; 

15511 A ; “ Loi-cadre ” 15585 A.) 

C. RHODESIAN FEDERATION. — Dominion Party 
Gain from Federal Party in Mrewa By-election. 

The result was announced on June 7 of the by-election which 
took place for the Mrewa seat in the Federal Parliament left 
vacant by the death of Mr. N. G. Barrett (Federal Party). It 
resulted xn the return of Mr. W. J. Field (Dominion Party), 
who received 1,875 votes against 1,223 for Mr. E. R. Campbell 
(Federal Party). In the 1958 general elections Mr. Barrett had 
had a majority of 690 over Mr. G. R. Musgrave (Confederate 
Party). Mr. Field's victory increased the Federal Parly’s 
representation in the Federal Parliament to three. 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) (Prev. rep. 

By-elections, 14832 A.) 


D. POLAND - UNITED STATES. — Agreement on 
U.S. Economic Aid to Poland. 

Following negotiations with a Polish economic delegation 
which opened on Feb. 25, agreements between the Polish and 
U.S. Governments on the shipment to Poland of agricultural 
and industrial products from the U.S.A., and on further steps 
for the settlement of questions relating to American pioperty 
in Poland and Polish property in the United Stales, were 
signed in Washington on June 7. 

The agreements concerning Polish purchases of commodities 
and equipment from the U.S.A. were as follows : 

(a) The U.H.A. would extend to Poland a ” line of credit ” of 
$30,000,000, to bo administered by the U.H. Wxport-Import Hank, 
for the purchase of agricultural produets and mining equipment and 
the payment of transportation costs. The credit would bear Interest 
at 41 per cent and would be repayable in dollars over a 20-year 
period beginning in 10(52. 

(b) The U.H. Government would also sell to Poland wheat, cotton* 
fats and oils, the amount involved (including transportation costs) 
being about $18,000,000. Payments would be made in Polish currency 
(at the rate of 24 zlotys to ihe dollar) and the zloty balances could 
be used for a variety of purposes in Poland, including the payment 
of the expenses of the U.H, Hlmhussy In Warsaw and (with the agree- 
ment of both parties) to make purchases for third countries. After 
five years the U.H.A. might require Poland to repurchase any unspent 
zloty balances for dollars, but at a rate not exceeding $720,000 
a year. 

The $30,000,000 credit, together with the agricultural sales agree- 
ment, will enable Poland to buy in the U.H.A, approximately 
100,000 motrio tone of wheat ($0,400,000) ; 25,000 metric tons of 
cotton ($10,200,000) ; 00,000 metric tons of soya beans ($0,000,000) ; 
17,500 motrio tons of fats and oils ($3,000,000) ; and mining 
machinery worth $4,000,000. Adding $0,700,000 Cor transportation 
costs, the total was $48,000,000, 

(c) It was also announced that a supplementary agreement to the 
agricultural commodities agreement was being prepared (subject to 
Congressional authorization) which would provide for the sale to 
Poland against local currency of ail additional 400,000 metric tons 
of wheat ($25,000,000) and 24,400 metric tons of cotton ($17,100,000), 
making, with transportation costs, a total of $40,100,000. 

Finally, both Governments agreed (1) to start negotiations 
early in 1958 for a lump-sum settlement of American property 
claims resulting from nationalization measures and other 
properly requisitionings bv Poland ; (2) to begin discussions 
at an early date on the release of pre-war Polish assets in the 
U.S.A. which had been blocked under U.S. regulations, and 
whose value was estimated at less than $2,000,000* 

A special State Department eomimmiqufl said that, it) accordance 
with a Polish proposal, (i) the U.H. Government were studying the 
possibility of future credit sales to Poland of additional quantities of 
agricultural and other commodities on similar terms ; (li) in order to 
broaden commercial and financial relations with Poland, the U.H. 
Department or Commerce would shortly announce amendments of 
its export control regulations, designed to simplify licensing proce- 
dures for U.H. exports to Poland ; (111) the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration would in future consider applications for credit arrange- 
ments in connexion with export s»des of commodities to Poland ; 
(iv) the U.H, Treasury would remove tho prohibition of the transmis- 
sion to Poland of Treasury cheques and remittances in payment ot 
social security, veterans’ and other benefits. 

M. Gomulka, speaking in Poznan on June 5, stated that 
although the U.S. credit was u rather modest compared with 
our needs,” it could “ to a certain degree help to alleviate our 
present economic difficulties.” He added : “ In the present 
situation the political aspect of the credit is not without 
importance, for we are of the opinion that economic relations 
between countries with different social systems can best pave 
the road to relaxation in the international situation,” [The 
amount of U.S. aid originally proposed by Poland in the 
negotiations was reported to have been $800,000,000.] 

American aid to Poland had first been offered by President 
Eisenhower after the events which brought M. Gomulka back 
to power.-— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
Polish Embassy Press Department* London) 

(Prev. rep. 15161 A, p. *5x63 5 U.S. Food Offer, 14967 A.) 

E. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
— Mr. Morse re-elected Director-General. 

Mr. David A. Morse (U.S.A.) was unanimously re-elected on 
June 1 for another five-year term as Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization, a post he has held since 
1948 and to which he had been re-elected for a second five-year 
term in 1958. Under the statutes of the I.L.O., the Director- 
General is elected by the organization’s Governing Body, 
which consists of representatives of Governments, employers, 
and employees.— (U.N. Information Centre, London) 

(Prey. rep. 9335 A.) 
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A. WESTERN POWERS. — British Relaxation of 
China Trade Controls. - Parity with Soviet Trade Con- 
trols. - British Action followed by France, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Western Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
and New Zealand. - U.S. Insistence on Stricter Embargoes 
on China Trade than on Trade with Soviet Bloc. - 
Deadlock in “ Chincom ” Discussions. 

The Slate Department in Washington announced on April 20 
that the U.S. Government, 44 repeatedly pressed by some of 
its allies ” to relax controls on trade with Communist China, 
had agreed to consider changes in these controls. An olhcial 
spokesman emphasized, however, that the U.S. A. would in 
no event consider any relaxation as far as her own trade was 
concerned. The spokesman’s statement was as follows : 

“ The United States has been repeatedly pressed by some of its 
Allies to relax controls on trade with Communist China to tho same 
level as those which apply to trade with tho Soviet Union. We have 
been, and are, unwilling to agroo to any relaxation which would 
result in an increased flow of strategic goods to Communist China. 
At the time of tho Korean War, when the U.N. forces were attacked 
by the Chinese Communists, the U.N. established an embargo on 
shipments of strategic goods to Communist China. Communist China 
is still hostile, and controls have continued. Heretofore our Allies 
havo agreed to multilateral controls on trade with Communist 
China considerably more severe than on trado with the rest of the 
Communist bloc. 

44 In an effort to meet tho views of its Allies, and at the same time 
continue to maintain oifeotivo multilateral trade controls, the 
United States has informed tho 14 nations which participate with it 
in multilateral controls that it is prepared to discuss certain modifica- 
tions in the existing system. Tho U.S. proposal was made to the 
Embassies of tho 14 countries in Washington during the past week. 
Under this proposal certain items for peaceful use wlnoh are now 
embargoed by tho multilateral control systom for shipment to 
Communist China would be removed from controls and placed on 
the same basis as in the case of trade with the European Soviet bloc. 
Certain other items now embargoed to Communist China would 
continue under ombargo and would be transferred to tho European 
Soviet-bloc list, but under a losser degreo of control. The proposal 
would also involve a tightening of tho ‘ exceptions procedure ' now 
in use. 

" It was emphasized to our Allies that there is no change in U.S. 
policy with respeot to trade with Communist China. The United 
States will continue its unilateral embargo on all trade with Com- 
munist Chinn.” 

The spokesman’s reference to 44 pressure ” by some of 
America’s allies referred particularly to Britain, which had 
been pressing for over a year for the embargo on trade with 
Communist China to be reduced to the same level as that 
applying to the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet-bloc countries. The 
matter had also been raised by Mr. Macmillan during the 
Bermuda conference with President Eisenhower. Strong 
representations for the relaxation of trade controls with China 
had also been made by Japan. 

It was pointed out in the British Press that there were 
207 items on the embargo list for China which were not con- 
trolled in the case of the Soviet bloc, where only certain 
“ strategic ” items came under the export prohibition or 
restrictions ; these 44 strategic ” items numbered some 200, 
in addition to atomic energy and munitions items. The 
Soviet-bloc list covers the following three classes of goods : 
(1) strategic goods barred from trade with the Soviet bloc 
(List No. 1) ; (2) non-strategic goods that might have military 
use and for that reason are limited as to the volume of trade 
(List No. 2) ; (3) other goods which by agreement are kept 
under constant supervision to make sure that they do not 
have some special value for the Soviet war potential (List 
No. 3). 

Details of the U.S. proposals were published in Washington, on 
Hay 6. It was proposed that a complete ban on exports to Com- 
munist China should he continued for certain goods in which trade 
with Soviet-bloc countries was permitted. Although the additional 
** China list " would he abolished and freedom of trade he permitted 
for 157 of the 207 items on that list, the remaining 50 items should be 
transferred to List No. 3 of the Soviet-bloo list and embargoed on the 
ground that they were sufficiently strategio to warrant their con- 
tinued embargo. Furthermore, exports to Soviet-bloo countries, 
even of items in Lists Nos. 2 and 3, should be restricted where there 
was “ likelihood of diversion '* to Communist China. The “ excep- 
tions procedure ” should not be used except after advance consulta- 
tion with “ Chincom ” and on condition that the export to China 
would produce a benefit to the exporting country equal to the 
benefit accruing to China. The control system should he tightened 
up to minimize any violations. 

The U.S. proposals were discussed during May by the China 
Committee of the Consultative Group in Paris (“ Chincom ”), 
which consists of the 15 member-countries of NATO (except 
Iceland) and Japan, with Australia and New Zealand repre- 
sented by observers. 


After several meetings of “ Chincom ” it became clear on 
May 24 that the negotiations had reached a deadlock as all 
attempts at a compromise between the U.S. view and those of 
the majority of the other members had failed. Britain, in 
particular, while willing to compromise on details, stood firm 
on her main demand that the differential between permitted 
trade with Communist China and permitted trade with 
the U.S.S.R. and other Soviet-bloc countries should be 
abolished, on the grounds (i) that it was anomalous and 
largely ineffective, and (li) that the time had come to treat 
the question of restrictions on trade with China purely on a 
basis of commonsense. This view was reported to have been 
shared by the other European member-countries, as well as 
Japan, while Canda was understood to have taken a middle 
view between the U.S. and British positions. Further meetings 
on May 27, 28 and 29 proved equally unsuccessful. 

In view of the situation, the British Foreign Secretary 
(Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) announced m the House of Commons on 
May 30 that Britain had decided to adopt for herself the same 
lists for control of trade with China as those operated for 
trade with the Soviet bloc. This decision, he emphasized, 
would mean no change for items that were embargoed for both 
areas, but certain items which were at present embargoed 
would be transferred to the quantitative control list (No. 2) or 
to the watch list (No. 3), or be completely freed. Detailed 
arrangements would be discussed in 44 Chincom,” and the 
Export of Goods Control Order would be amended as soon as 
possible; but until such amendment, licences would be 
granted on request for all items now embargoed for China but 
not subject to export licensing to the Soviet bloc. For items 
subject to quantitative control for export to the Soviet bloc, it 
would not be possible to grant licences for China until discus- 
sions had been held in Paris about the size of the quotas for 
Communist China. Mr. Lloyd emphasized, in conclusion, that 
H.M. Government intended to continue their policy of 
co-operating with their allies in a system of controls on trade 
both with the Soviet bloc and China, in the interests of mutual 
security. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Lloyd said that he hoped the question 
of quotas for goods on List No. 2 would he settled within a few weeks. 
The other countries in the China Trade Committee had not yet made 
their attitude clear, as they had been waiting to hear what the 
British Government would do, but he expected most of them would 
follow Britain’s example. 

A Board of Trade olhcial said on May 30 that the easing of 
controls on trade with China might result in an annual rate 
of British exports to China of £20,000,000. He admitted this 
figure was “ a guess,” but added : 44 We are inclined to think 
we might achieve an annual rate of twice last year’s export 
figure of about £10,000,000.” 

The 207 articles which were freed for export to China comprised 
principally certain machine-tools ; some electrio motors and 
generators ; rubber-working machinery ; most motor vehicles and 
tractors ; most railway locomotives, rolling-stock and other railway 
equipment ; most internal combustion engines ; iron and steel ; 
aluminium and copper products ; load and zinc ; certain scientific 
instruments ; raw rubber and most tyres ; and various chemicals. 

The Board of Trade Journal published on June 7 the lists of items 
completely embargoed for export to the Soviet Bloc, Communist 
China, North Vietnam, North Korea, and Tibet, and of items whose 
export to those countries was subject to quantitative restrictions. 
The easing of controls on trade with China came into operation 
on June 4. 

The British Government’s decision to revise the embargo 
on trade with China was warmly welcomed by U.K. industrial 
and trade organizations. The Sino-British Trade Committee 
(which includes representatives of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, the China Association, the Federation 
of British Industries, the London Chamber of Commerce, and 
the National Union of Manufacturers) cabled to Peking on 
June 3 asking whether a British trade mission could be sent 
to China, and inviting the Chinese authorities to send a technical 
or commercial mission, or both, to Britain. 

In Washington, the State Department declared on May 31 
that the United States was “ most disappointed ” by the 
British action, the official statement reading as follows : 

M The U.K. has decided that it can no longer agree to maintain a 
level of security controls over its exports to Communist China more 
severe than the multilateral controls applied to tho U.S.S.R. and the 
Soviet-bloc oountnes in Europe. The United States is most dis- 
appointed by this action. It means that an agreement for the con- 
tinuation of a differential trade control toward Communist China 
has not been reached, even though many of the nations which have 
been engaged in the recent talks on this subject expressed their 
support for such a programme. 

“ For its part the United States contemplates no change in its 
policy of total embargo on trade with Communist China. 
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« Tho rocent discussions among- tho oo-oporafcing Oovommonts 
have revealed that there was a wish on the part of all countries to 
retain a untiled approach oil the question of trade- controls on exports 
to Communist China. A majority of the countries, including the 
TT.S.A , sought a unanimous agreement on the maintenance of a 
differential. The U.S A. believed that the security interests of the 
free world would bo best promoted by the maintenance of a Higniileunt 
differential. 

“ After an initial difference of opinion on the precise extent of tho 
differential, tho U.S.A. agreed to a proposal by a. number of the 
participating countries. This proposal obtained tho support of a 
majority of the co-operating Governments. Tho U.K., however, 
supported by some countries, believed that there was no merit in 
applying a different level of controls to trade with Communist 
China as compared with tho Soviet Union, and that this differential 
should consequently bo abolished. 

*• No-ono advocated any reduction in tho oxisting security controls 
applying to exports to tho Soviot-foloo countries in Europe, which 
controls would also continue to apply to Communist China. Tho 
British policy announcement on China controls, while at vaiianoo 
with tho position which tho U.S.A. sought in tho rooont talks, makes 
dear the intention of the British Government to continue the 
application of security controls on strategic exports to Communist 
China on the same basis ns is presently being applied to tho Sovioi- 
bloo countries of Europe.” 

Senator Know-land, the Republican leader in the U.S. 
Senate, issued a formal statement on May ffl strongly condemn- 
ing the British action as likely to lead to a strengthening of 
the common enemies of the Western allies. 

“ Many of tho articles now to ho shipped to Communist China 
must be considered strategic by any rule of reason,” Senator Knowland 
declared, ” Locomotives, machine-tools, trucks, perhaps entire 
rubber plants, may some day in tho not-too -distant future strengthen 
Communist China to tho point where it can fool it dares to take tho 
risk of taking over Hong Ivong. This 1 h a calculated risk for which 
II. M. MinMors must alone bear tho responsibility. Whon they 
weaken their own forces in Europe, as was recently done, wo might 
question tho wisdom of it ; but as good and stout allies wo under- 
stand somo of tho economic reasons behind that action. But it is 
far more difficult to understand an action which can only strengthen 
our common enemies both in Asia and Europe— for up to the present 
time Communist China lias not agreed to a peace treaty with Korea ; 
it has violated the armistice agreements in Korea ; it still holds 
American citizens hi prison.” 

No statement was issued by the Democratic Senators, but 
it was reported by the New York Times* that many of thorn 
regarded the British decision as inevitable. 

Senator Sparkman (T)em.), a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, said on March 31 that tho U.S.A. had to be 
•* realistic.” Ho added : “ It is easy for us to resent trade with 
Rod China, but our economy does not depend so much on It. Tho 
©oonomios of other countries, notably Great Britain and Japan, do. 
I think we ought to ho more realistic Insofar as their trade needs 
are concerned.” Senator Fulbright (Dorn.) expressed tho view that 
the British action was ” further ovidonoo of tho rather storilo 
[U.S.] policy toward China, with no prospects of it loading anywhere.” 

President Eisenhower himself gave some qualified support 
to those who regarded Britain’s decision as a logical measure. 
He said on June 5 that although he had never advocated the 
complete elimination of the differential between the embargo 
lists in trade with the Soviet bloc and China, “ I do not sec as 
much advantage in maintaining the differential as some people 
do.” Referring to the arguments for and against liberalizing 
trade with China, the President said that “ there is a very 
great division of opinion in America, as there is in the world.” 

Although discussions within the China Trade Committee 
in Paris continued in June, a number of other member- 
countries announced their decision to follow the British decision 
and relax restrictions on trade with China to the same level as 
that applying to trade with the Soviet bloc. Norway made an 
announcement to this effect on June 2, Denmark on June 4, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands on June 14, 
Western Germany on June 19, and France on June 20. It was 
reported that the Japanese and Portuguese spokesmen in 
41 Chincom ” had also expressed their approval of the British 
attitude. Greece and Turkey were said to have been in 
favour of the U.S. view, with Canada taking a middle position 
between Britain and the United States. 

The New Zealand Minister of Industries and Commerce 
(Mr. E. H. Halstead) stated on June 1 that whilst New Zealand 
had so far co-operated in maintaining the embargo on China 
trade, most of her goods were non-strategic and there was no 
reason why New Zealand should not trade with China in these 
goods. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Financial Times - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
Le Monde, Paris - Norwegian Embassy Press Department, 
London - Netherlands News Agency - Berlingske Tid6n.de, 
Copenhagen - N.Z Directorate of Information, Wellington) 
(Prev. rep. 12859 A 5 11589 B ; 11490 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — U.K. 
Purchase of Surplus American Tobacco against Provision 
of Housing for U.S. Servicemen in Britain. 

Mr. Birch, the Economic Secretary to the Treasury, 
announced on March 18 that new arrangements had been made 
with the U.S. Government under which Britain would import 
.$(1,000,000 worth of tobacco for sterling, and in exchange 
would build houses for IJ.S. Servicemen and their families in 
Britain at an equivalent cost. 

Mr. Birch pointed out (i) that tho now arrangements wore an 
extension of tho transaction announced on .Tune 8, 1050, which 
involved 812,000,000 worth of U.S. tolmeco ; (ii) that tho proceeds 
of tho prosont transaction would he appropriated to the U.K. Dofonoo 
Budget ; and (iil) that the houses to be built would be let to tho 
U.S. authorities at a nominal rent so long as they were required, 
but would remain the property of the British Government. Tho 
tobacco would go into the tobacco companies* stocks, and its acquisi- 
tion would not cause any reduction of tobacco purchases from 
Commonwealth countries. 

Under the previous transactions of this kind 2, $00 houses 
are being provided for U.S. Servicemen and their families in 
Britain.- (Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15034 D.) 

B. FRANCE. — Ending of Suez Canal Boycott. 

It was officially announced in Paris on June Iff that the 
French Government had decided to authorise French ships 
to use the Suez Canal ; that canal dues were to he paid in 
transferable sterling to the Egyptian Government ; and that 
the necessary authorizations had been given to the French 
Office dcs Changes. The decision was taken by the new French 
Government of M. ftourgta-Mnunoury and had been preceded 
by informal negotiations between French and Egyptian banks 
on the. method of payment, conducted through the Swiss 
Embassy in Cairo. 

The first French vessel to use the Canal since the Suez 
crisis -the 7, 200- ton cargo ship Pieardie- passed through on 
June 10 after paying tolls in transferable sterling. On the 
same day France officially notified the U.N. Secretary-General 
that she had ended her boycott of the Suez Canal, but reiterated 
that she regarded the Egyptian conditions for the use of the 
Canal as 44 provisional.”- (be Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Suez Canal, 15545 A.) 

C. TUNISIA. — Municipal Elections. - Introduction 
of Women’s Suffrage. 

The first municipal elections in Tunisia since the attainment 
of independence took place on May 5 and resulted in a victory 
for the N. o-Destour, which won 7ffl seats and obtained control 
of 89 of the 94 municipalities. The remaining live municipali- 
ties will he controlled by Independents, who won ff9 seats. 
The Communist Party, which put forward candidates only in 
Tunis, failed to win any seats. 

The elections were the first held in Tunisia in which women 
enjoyed the right to vote and to be elected. Only 80,000 
women registered as voters as against 285,000 men, the failure 
of the majority of potential women voters to register being 
attributed to lack of interest or to their husbands’ opposition ; 
among those registered, however, 85 per cent voted, compared 
with 90 per cent of the electorate as a whole. Fourteen women 
candidates were put forward, of whom II were elected, 
including one Independent. — (I ^c Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Tunisian Elections, 14812 A.) 

D. NORWAY. — Formation of “ Atom Company.” 

It was announced on June 20 that a Norwegian Atom 

Company had been formed by about 50 leading Norwegian 
organizations representing industry, shipping, banking, insur- 
ance, atomic science, and education. The Company will 
produce, buy and sell components, raw materials, and installa- 
tions for producing atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and 
will also plan, build and run atomic undertakings, promote 
informative activities, and utilize experience and knowledge 
in connexion with the production of atomic energy. 

(Norwegian Embassy Press Office, London) 

E. EGYPT. — Further Egyptianizatlou Measures. 

It was announced in Cairo on June 5 that six British and 
French pharmaceutical companies sequestrated by the 
Egyptian Government in November last had been 
44 Egyptianized ” and merged into a new company known as 
the Socidld Gdndrale des produHs pharmaccutiques et chimiques. 
The new Egyptian company will have a share capital of 
£E.500,000 and will be managed by the Egyptian Economic 
Organization. Among the British companies affected was the 
Egyptian subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries. 

(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15555 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Strikes. - Reports and Recommendations of 
Courts of Inquiry. - Wage Increases on “ 12-Months’ Wage 
Standstill ” Conditions. 


The entire U.K. shipbuilding industry, as well as large 
sections of the engineering industry, were brought to a stand- 
still in March by strikes called by the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions in support of a claim for a 
10 per cent increase in wages. The strikes lasted into April and 
led to the appointment by Mr. Macleod, the Minister of Labour, 
of two courts of inquiry to deal respectively with the ship- 
building and engineering disputes. The course of events is 
described below under cross-headings : 


The History of the Disputes. 

The disputes dated back to April 1050, when four of the 
principal unions affiliated to the Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Unions— the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, the Electrical Trades Union, the Boilermakers’ Society, 
and the National Union of Foundry Workers — resolved at 
their annual conferences to ask the Confederation to press for 
further wage increases for engineering and shipbuilding 
workers. Although the Engineering and Allied Employers’ 
National Federation announced on May 31 that any further 
claims for increases would be resisted, in view of the increases 
already granted in March (see 15092 A) and of the national 
inflationary position, the Confederation’s executive resolved on 
Sept, 14, 1950, to ask for a 44 substantial increase.” 

At talks between Confederation representatives and representatives 
of the two employers’ federations, which took place on Oct. 25 and 
Oot. 30, the Confederation put forwurd claims for overall increases 
of 10 per cent for all engineering and shipyard workers. The two 
employers’ federations, after holding 1 ballots of their member-firms, 
rejected these claims outright— the engineering: employers on 
Nov. 29 and the shipbuilding: employers on JDec. 11. 

A special delegate conference of the A.E.U., hold on .Tan. 0, 1957 
to consider the position, thereupon rosolved to recommend a two-day 
“ token ” strike at engineering works and shipyards throughout the 
country unless the increase had been agreed to by Feb. 28. This 
recommendation, however, was rejected on the following day by a 
special conference of the 40 unions affiliated to the Confederation, 
and it was decided that strike action should not be taken until the 
claims had boon re-submitted. Meetings botwocn Confederation 
representatives and representatives of the engineering and ship- 
building employ ors accordingly took place on Feb. 12 and 13 
respectively, but on Fob. 28 the engineering employers decided for 
the third time to reject the claim. After taking a second ballot of 
its members, tho Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation also rojectod 
the demand on March 5, whereupon the Confederation decided on 
March 7 to call a strike in all shipbuilding and ship -repairing estab- 
lishments throughout the country, commencing on Maroh 16. 


The Shipyard Strike. 


Mr. Macleod announced in the House of Commons on 
March 12 (before the date set for the strike to begin) that he 
intended to appoint Lord Evershed, the Master of the Rolls, 
to act as arbitrator in the disputes. He explained that in 
view of the 44 grave threat to the national economy ” inherent 
in the proposed stoppage, he had decided that 4 ‘ something 
more than the normal conciliation action” by Ministry of 
Labour officers was required ; that the issue was, however, 
44 not appropriate for examination by a court of inquiry 
because the causes of the dispute are clear ” ; and that “ a 
peaceful settlement can best be found by resort to arbitration 
by a completely impartial person.” 

Although the shipbuilding employers agreed to submit the 
dispute to arbitration and to abide by the arbitrator’s decision, 
the leaders of the shipbuilding unions declined to do so and 
insisted that the stoppage could be averted only by an “ offer 
of hard cash ” from the employers’ side. After last-minute 
talks presided over by Sir Wilfred Neden (the Ministry of 
Labour’s Chief Industrial Commissioner) had broken down on 
March 15, the strike began at noon on March 16, as planned. 


The stoppage— the first " national ” strike in British shipyards 
since tho General Strike of 1926— took place at a time when ship- 
builders had over £900,000,000 worth of orders on their hooks, some 
firms having sufficient work to keep them occupied until 1963, whilst 
most yards had their berths fully booked until 1961. It was estimated 
on March 18 (whon tho stoppage became fully effective) that more 
than 300 ships, aggregating about 2,250,000 gross tons and including 
nine large passenger liners and 03 large tankers, were under con- 
struction at over 70 shipyards, for the most part in tho Glasgow, 
Newcastle, Belfast, Sunderland, Middlesbrough, and Birkenhead 
areas. In addition, a large number of ships were under repair at 
these centres and at the major ports, including London, Liverpool, 
Hull, Southampton, Avonmouth, Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea 
The total number of shipyard workers on strike was put at about 
200,000, including 42,000 on the Clyde, 30,000 on the Tyne, 22,000 
on the Mersey, 20,000 at Belfast, 12,000 at Sunderland, 10,000 each 


on Thames-side and at Southampton, 8,000 on the Tees, 5,000 each 
at Hull and Barrow-in-Furness, 3,000 each at Grimsby -Immingham 
and Aberdeen, 2,000 at Bristol and Avonmonth, 1,300 at Dundoo, 
and 1,000 at Blyth. 

A large percentage of the tonnage under construction or repair 
was for account of shipowners overseas, and the dangers inherent 
m a prolonged strike were stressed on all sides m view of the 
importance to British shipyards of their “ export ” markets, the 
rapid resurgence of shipbuilding in Japan (see 15554 B), and the 
decline m tho percentage of new orders now being secured by ^British 
shipbuilders Mr. Watlonson (Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation), 
speaking at Middlesbrough on March 15, gave a warning that the 
“ real winnors of the strike will be shipbuilders in Japan, Germany, 
and elsewhere, who will bo very happy to take away yet more 
British shipbuilding orders.” Ho added : “ In the past three months 
all over tho world, new orders for tankers to the extent of no less than 
8,000,000 tons have been placed Out of this vast total Bntam has 
secured only 700,000 tons. In other words, we have not secured a 
tenth of recent orders that have been placed ” 

[It was stated in the Press on March 1 0 that the average earnings 
of British shipyard workers had risen between October 1955 and 
October 1956 by about lime per cent, compared with a rise in the 
cost of living of only four per cent. Shipyard wages wore about 
30 per cent higher in Britain than in Western Germany, and over 
100 per cent higher than m Japan, but 30-40 per cent lower than m 
Sweden and 100-150 per cent lower than in tho United States. The 
increase in British shipbuilding wages had not boon accompanied by 
any corresponding rise m productivity, production indices showing 
that tho output of tho shipbuilding and engineering group of 
industries was lower in each quarter of 1956 than m the corresponding 
quarter of 1955.] 

In view of the urgency of settling tho dispute, Mr Macleod, 
accompanied by Sir Wilfred Neden and Mr. T. Olaro (the Ministry’s 
Chief Conciliation Officer), saw representatives of the employers 
and of the Confederation separately at the Ministry on March 19. 
On March 29 ho announced in tho House of Commons that the 
employers had welcomed a suggestion (previously pat forward in the 
House by Mr. Aneurin Bovan, Lab.) that, in order to break the 
impasse, both sides should put their cases before a third party, who 
would than make recommendations which would be the subject of 
negotiations. Although tho unions rejected this suggestion, 
negotiations with tho employers continued, and on March 22 the 
latter offered an inoroaso of 8s. Gd, a week (about fire per cont) 
provided that tho unions agreed to a 12 months’ wages “ standstill ” 
and tho removal of certain restrictive practices in the shipyards. 
This offer was rejected, tho unions refusing to consider any increase 
under 11s. 6d. (equivalent to about 7.3 per cent). Negotiations 
thereupon broke down, and on March 25 Mr. Macleod announced 
that ho had derided to appoint a Court of Inquiry into the dispute, 
and appealed to tho unions to call off tho strike pending the 
publication of the Court’s findings. 

Court of Inquiry into Shipyard Strike. 

In a final effort to settle the dispute, a meeting took place 
on March 26 between Sir Wilfred Neden and Confederation 
leaders. The latter intimated that, as an interim settlement 
pending the publication of the Court’s recommendations, they 
would consider either (a) a 5 per cent rise with no guaranteed 
wages standstill or lifting of restrictive conditions ; or ( b ) a 
7 k per cent increase with a guaranteed standstill for 12 months 
and joint examination of the conditions complained of. On 
the same day Mr. Macleod announced in the House of Commons 
that both sides had agreed to co-operate fully with the Court 
of Inquiry, and on March 28 he further announced that its 
chairman would be Professor D. T. Jack (Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Durham), and its other members 
Brigadier L. C. Mandelberg, a past chairman of the National 
Association of Rayon Yarn Producers, and Mr. (now Sir) C. J. 
Geddes, a member of the T.U.C. General Council and formerly 
general secretary of the Union of Post Office Workers. 

The A.E U. executive, which met on April 2 to consider the 
situation, decided by a majority of one vote (the president’s casting 
vote) to recommend the Confederation to call off the strike and 
re-examine tho position when the Court’s recommendations became 
known. Accordingly, when the Confederation’s executive met later 
in the day, Mr. Carron (the A.E.U. president) moved a resolution 
recommending that the strike be called off meanwhile. This resolu- 
tion was seconded by the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers and carried by 15 votes to 10 ; an amendment moved by 
Mr. E. J. Hill (Boilermakers’ Society) and seconded by tho E.T.U., 
recommending that the strike should continue, had previously been 
defeated. The resolution of the Confederation’s executive was 
immediately put to a delegate conference of the Confederation’s 
affiliated unions and carried on a card vote by 710,177 votes to 
449,162. The first meeting of the Court took place on April 3 and 
work was resumed throughout the shipyards on the following day. 

The Stoppage in the Engineering Industry. 

Notwithstanding a warning by the chairman of the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation 
(Mr. B. Macarthy) that Britain had already fallen behind other 
countries in engineering productivity, and that any increase 
in costs would gravely handicap her in maintaining even her 
pres ent position, leaders of the Confederation of Shipbuilding 
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and Engineering Unions resolved on March 12 to reject any 
form of arbitration also in this dispute and to call a national 
engineering strike. At a further meeting on March 14 Ihe 
Confederation decided that the stoppage should begin on 
March 23, the form it should take being for the moment left 
open. Talks at the Ministry of Labour on March 19 between 
representatives of employers and the unions concerned proved 
abortive, and Mr. Harry Brotherton, the Confederation’s 
president, announced on that date that it had been decided 
that the strike should take place in three stages ; that about 
one-third of the labour force would be called out on March 23 ; 
and that the stoppage should be gradually extended until the 
whole industry had been brought to a standstill by April 6. 

It was explained In the Press that whereas the majority of unions 
affiliated to the Confederation — particularly the E.T.U. and others 
with Communist leadership — had wanted the whole of the industry's 
labour force to be called out by March 23, the three unions having 
most weight (the A.E.U., the Transport and General Workers, and 
the General and Municipal Workers) had wished it to be gradual, 
with the first strikes at seleoted works. When the Confederation’s 
executive met to draft plans for submission to the executives of 
the affiliated unions, a motion calling for a national strike on March 23 
had been submitted on behalf of the E.T.U., whereupon Mr. Carron 
(president of the A.E.U.) had moved an amendment calling for a 
progressive strike at selected works. This amendment was carried 
hy 707,000 votes to 502,206, and subsequently a motion by Mr. 
Foulkes (president of the 12 T.U.) requiring the call-out to be com- 
pleted throughout the industry by April 6 was carried without 
dissent. 

The Confederation subsequently decided that the stoppage should 
first take effect in selected areas associated with marine or other 
heavy engineering or with aircraft construction, and work accordingly 
stopped on March 23 at engineering works in the Clydeside, Tyneside, 
Belfast, Sunderland, Liverpool, Sheffield, Middlesbrough, Bristol, 
Bournemouth, and Weymouth areas. On March 23 it was estimated 
that about 200,000 workers (mainly employed in marine and heavy 
engineering) were involved in Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, Dunbarton- 
shire, and Benfrowshiro, together with about 70,000 (mostly in 
heavy engineering) at Sheffield, 50,000 each at Bristol and Belfast 
(including 15,000 aircraft workers at Bristol), 45,000 (mostly marine 
engineers) on Tynesido, about 25,000 in tho Liverpool area (inoluding 
many employed by tho do ilavilland Aircraft Company), 15,000 
(mostly in marine engineering) at Sunderland, 10,000 at Middles- 
brough, and 6,000-8,000 in the Boumemouth-Woymoiilh area, 
mostly do Havilland and Viokors-Armstrong employees. The 
Confederation claimed on March 25 that memborH of affiliated unions 
had given Cull support to the stoppage in all areas, tho only lurgo 
works still carrying on being those of the Singer Company at Clyde- 
bank, where about 50 per oent of the workers did not belong to 
Confederation unions. 

On March 2C tho Confederation offered to end the engineering 
strike on the same terms as its offer to tho shipbuilding employers 
(see above) i.o. provided the employers ngrcod to an immediate 
5 per cent increase without conditions, or 7 J per oent with conditions. 
This offer was refused, and on March 27 Mr. Brotherton announced 
that tho stoppage would outer its second phase on March 30, when 
about 500,000 workers employed by engineering firms in the Greater 
London area would cease work. [Among tho firms involved were 
the de Havilland, Handley -Page, Hawkor-SIddoloy, Vickers - 
Armstrong, British Thomson-Houston, General Elootrio, Siemens, 
Electrical and Musical Industries, and Hoover companies.] The 
third stage would begin on April 0, when the stoppage would be 
extended to the whole of tho United Kingdom. 

Court of Inquiry into Engineering Strike. 

Direct negotiations between employers’ and Confederation 
representatives were resumed on March 29, but broke down 
after the employers had proposed increases of 6s. a week for 
skilled and 5s. for unskilled workers (equivalent to just over 
8 per cent on existing rates), provided that the Confederation 
agreed to a 3 2-months’ wages standstill and a joint review of 
alleged restrictive practices. In view of this further break- 
down, Mr. Macleod announced on the same day that he also 
proposed to appoint a Court of Inquiry into this dispute, and 
that it would nave the same members as the Court of Inquiry 
into the shipbuilding dispute. 

The Court’s Findings. 

The Courts of Inquiry held public sessions respectively on 
April 4-8 (shipbuilding) and April 9-11 (engineering), the 
shipbuilding employers’ position being explained by Mr. N. A. 
Sloan (director, Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation) and the 
unions’ case by Mr. Hill, Mr. Carron, and Mr. Brotherton. 
The engineering employers’ case was put by Mr. Macarthy 
(director, Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federa- 
tion) and the unions’ case by Mr. Carron and Mr. Brotherton. 
Both Courts published their reports on May 2, their findings 
and recommendations being summarized below. 

Report of Shipbuilding Court. The report dealt first with the 
Position of the ILK. shipbuilding industry against the background 
of world shipbuilding, and stressed that although the industry was 
at present very prosperous and prospects appeared good, there was 
no doubt that any abatement in the growth of the demand for new 


ships would bring increasingly sovore competition from abroad. 
Outlining tho history of tho dispute, tho roport recalled that the 
employers’ offer of an increase of 8s. Od. a week (equivalent to about 
5 per cent of tho existing rates) had been conditional on the unions 
signing a document designed to ensure (a) a “ standstill period ” of 
at least 12 months before any further application was made for 
increased wages ; (5) tho unions’ co-operation in reducing restrictive 
practices and loss of working-time. Discussing the unions’ refusal of 
this offer, the Court remarked that, assessed solely on the rise in 
retail prices since tho last shipbuilding wages settlement, an increase 
of even 4 per cent would have boon appropriate. As, however, a 
number of industries (Including some which were barely profitable) 
had recently granted increases of 5 per cent, “it would be difficult to 
resist a claim for at loast a similar amount in an industry enjoying 
considerable prosperity.” Tho report added that tho proposed 
measures to bring about a wages standstill and tho reduction of 
restrictive practices “ should offset, wholly or in part, the riso in 
labour costs which might otherwise follow from an increase in 
wage rates.” 

In view of all tho circumstances, the Court suggested that tho 
parties should consider tho following alternatives : 

(1) An increase of 8s. Gd. a week on tho consolidated time rate for 
skilled workers (with adjustments for semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers), without provision for a wages standstill and tho reduction 
of restrictive practices ; or 

(2) An increase of l Is. a week, with provisions regarding a wages 
“ (standstill period ” and tho reduction of restrictive practices and 
loss of working Umo. These provisions should he embodied in a 
negotiated agreement which might bo regarded as an interim 
arrangement. 

The roport concluded by criticizing (a) the lack of formal 
negotiating machinery In tho shipbuilding and ship -repairing 
industry ; (5) tho industry’s record concerning disputes. With 

rogurd to (a), the Court urged employers and unions to consider 
sotting up a National Joint Council to review wages problems and 
concern itself positively with the Industry’s productive efficiency, 
Itogarding (5), it stressed that tho existing procedure for settling 
disputos must bo either unsatisfactory or not properly operated, and 
suggested that both sides should examine it to ascertain what 
improvement, including conciliation procedure, might be effected. 

Report of Engineering Court, This report, after recounting tine 
history of tho engineering dispute since April 1950, discussed tho 
employer’s offer (made on Muroh 29, 1957 “-see above) of Increases 
of Os. for skilled and 5s. for unskilled workers, conditional on the 
signature by tho unions of a document similar to that drawn up by 
tho shipbuilding employers, ami providing for a 12-months’ wages 
** standstill ” and union co-operation in the reduction of restrictive 
practices, such as embargoes on overtime and eoliings on output and 
earnings. This offer, the report pointed out, represented an increase 
of about 8 i per cent, compared with an advance of 4 per oent in tho 
Detail Price Index sinoo the last engineering wages settlement. Tho 
Court u appreciated tho unions’ unwillingness to accept this offer, 
knowing that In other industries*— some of them loss profitable than 
tho engineering industry— there had been wage Increases of 5 per 
cent.” It gave a warning, however, that “ a general rise in wages of 
5 per cent over tho greater part of tho economy is out of proportion 
to tho chango in tho general index of production and might well 
have inflationary tendencies.” 

With regard to the employers' contention that ** acceptance of 
on agroed document [providing for a wages standstill and tho reduc- 
tion of restrictive practices 1 should bo a condition of any wage 
increase,” tho Court recognized that It was ” natural for them to be 
anxious to obtain some protection against the submission of a fresh 
application,” and considered that the other tonus of the proposed 
document wore ** not unreasonable in principle . . . and might make 
some contribution to the Improvement of industrial relations,” 
Taking Into account all relevant considerations, the Court suggested 
that the parties to tho dispute should consider tho same alternatives 
as proposed by tho Shipbuilding Court— viz., Increases of 8s. Od. a 
week for skilled workers without the suggested conditions, or of 
lls. a week with the provisions set out in tho draft document. 
Inorcasos for semi-skillod and unskilled workers would be adjusted 
suitably, 

In conclusion, the report stressed that the principles embodied 
in tbe draft dooumont wore “ in no sense prejudicial to union 
interests,” although it expressed doubt whether a “ period stands till ” 
for wage claims, being at best an ad hoc arrangement limited in time, 
would bo adequate. In this connexion it referred to a suggestion 
made in 1954 that employers and unions should sot up a Joint body 
to keep wages and related matters undor continual review, and 
urged that they should consider setting up a National Joint Council 
with the same aims as the Council proposed by the Shipbuilding 
Court for the shipbuilding industry. 

Unions’ Acceptance of Employers* Offer of os. 
Wage Increase “with Strings.” 

The executives of the unions affiliated to the Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions met at York on May 8 
to consider the reports of the Court® of Inquiry. 

Two days earlier tbe annual conference of the A.32.U. (the largest 
and most influential union in the shipbuilding and engineering group 
as a whole) had docidod to instruct Its executive to authorize the 
Confederation’s representatives to negotiate for an Increase of not 
less than lls. a week “ with such modifications of the proposed 
conditions as can be obtained.” A Communist amendment urging 
the " absolute rejection ” of any offer " with strings attached,” 
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and calling for the renewal of the original 10 per cent claim and the 
resumption of the stoppage if nocossary, was defeated by 33 votes to 
19. A further Communist amendment recommending tho acceptance 
of 11s., “ but without strings,” was also rejected. 

The A.E.U. motion was duly put forward at the York 
conference of the Confederation, but was rejected ou a card vote 
by 659,555 votes to 599,000 m favour of a motion by Mr. 
Brotherlon (the Confederation’s president) to the effect that the 
unions’ negotiators should be authorized to go to the employers 
with completely free hands. This motion owed its acceptance 
largely to the support of the Boilermakers’ Society, which was 
strongly opposed to any “ wages standstill ” provisions. 

On May 10 Mr. F. C. Braby, president of the Engineering 
and Allied Employers’ National Federation, put forward 
alternative offers (based on the Courts’ recommendations) of 
(a) increases of 11s. for skilled workers, 10s. for semi-skilled, 
and 9s. for unskilled, subject to the unions’ agreement to a 
wages “ freeze ” for one year and the reduction of restrictive 
practices ; ( h ) increases of 8s. 0d., 8s., and 7s. 6d., according to 
grade, without these conditions. Similar offers were made by 
the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation on May 20. 

The engineering employers’ offer of 11s. “ with strings ” was 
accepted by the Confederation on behalf of the engineering 
industry on May 23. After further negotiations with the 
shipbuilding employers it was announced on June 11 that the 
shipbuilding unions had also accepted the offer of 11s., with the 
agreed proviso that “ special factors,” such as a rise in the cost 
of living or in employers’ prollts, might require a reconsideration 
of the settlement before the 12 months’ wage “ freeze ” had 
run its course. The difference in the terms of settlement as 
compared with those in the engineering industry was due 
to the fact that the Boilermakers’ Society had at iirst refused 
acceptance because of its opposition to a wage “ standstill.” 

The increases were estimated to affect 8,142,700 engineering 
and 200,000 shipbuilding employees. — (Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian - Ministry of Labour Gazette) 

(Prev. rep. 15432 A.) 

A. EUROPEAN TRANSPORT. — Inauguration of 
“ Trans-Europ-Express ” Services. 

A new high-speed network of diesel electric train services 
linking 68 cities in France, Belgium, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Western Germany, Switzerland, and Italy came into 
operation on June 2. Known as Trans-Europ-Express, they 
form an mter-hnkcd international service run in co-operation 
by the Stale railways in the seven countries. 

Trans-Europ-Express will initially consist of the 12 services 
listed below. The first three are run by the French SocUtd 
Nationale des Chcmins de Fer Franc ms ; services (4) to (7) are 
run by the West German Bundesbahn ; (8) and (9) are operated 
by the Italian Ferrovic del Stato ; and (10) to (12) are run 
jointly by a Dutch- Swiss u pool,” the Nederlandse Spoorwegcn 
and Schweizer Bundesbahn . The names of the 12 expresses 
are given in parentheses. 

(1) Paris -Brnesels -Amsterdam (Jle-de- France). 

(2) Paris -Mulhouse -Basle -Ztirich. ( VArbaUte ). 

(3) Lyons -Turin -Milan (Mont-Cdnis). 

(4) Paris -Li6ge -Cologne -D ortmund (Paris-Ruhr). 

(5) O sterid -B russels -Cologne -D or tmund ( Saphir ). 

(6) Amsterdam-Cologne-Frankfurt (Rhein-Main). 

(7) Hamburg-Frankfurfc-Basle-Zffrich (Helvetia). 

(8) Marseilles -Genoa-Milan (Liguria). 

(9) Milan-Munich. (Mediolanum). 

(10) Amsterdam-Brussels-Paris (Etoile du Nord). 

(11) Brussels-Paris (VOiseau Bleu). 

(12) Amsterdam-Brussels-Luxemburg-Strasbourg-Basle-Ziiricb 
(Edelweiss). 

Further “ Trans-Europ ” services are projected, including a 
Florence -Munich service via Bologna -Verona-B ok ano -Innsbruck. 

The express trains-— built in Germany, France, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and Italy — incorporate the most modern 
designs and improvements, and are painted in the same colours 
(red and grey). They will considerably reduce the time 
hitherto taken between the above-mentioned cities and will 
make it possible for businessmen to visit any of the seven 
countries and return the same day. Of the three French 
services, for example, the Ile-de-France will cover the Paris- 
Amsterdam run in 5 hours 84 minutes, compared with the 
previous fastest time of 7 hours 8 min. ; VArbaUte will com- 
plete the Paris-Ziirich run in six hours, instead of 7b hours ; 
and the Mont-Cenis will cover the Lyons-Milan run in 5 hours 
19 min., compared with over nine hours by the previous 
fastest service. 

Trans-Europ-Express has its headquarters at Luxemburg 
and operates in conjunction with Eurofima — the European 
Company for the Financing of Railway Stock.— (Le Monde) 

(Prev. rep. 15552 B 5 15283 B.) 


B. WESTERN GERMANY. — New Government in the 
Saar. - Hr. Reinert succeeds Dr. Ney as Saar Premier. 

The Saar Government headed by Dr. Ney, which was based 
on a coalition of the Christian Democrats and the Social 
Democrats, resigned on March 25. 

Since the withdrawal of the Democrats (led by Dr. Schneider) 
from tho coalition m December 1956, Dr. Ney’s Government had 
controlled only 22 of the 50 seats in the Landtag. The immediate 
reason for Dr. Ney’s resignation was the fact that his Finance 
Munster, Professor Blind (non-party), had decided to leave the 
Government to tako up an academic post at Frankfurt University ; 
as tho two former Democratic Ministers had already resigned in 
December, this would have compelled Dr. Ney to reshape his Ministry 
completely m order to obtain the necessary parliamentary 
support. 

After unsuccessful attempts by Dr. Ney to form a new 
Ministry comprising all parties except the Communists (now 
banned), the Christian Democratic executive in the Saar 
asked Dr. Roder (a Bundestag deputy) on April 4 to negotiate 
with the Christian People’s Party. The aim of the proposed 
negotiations was (a) to obtain the latter party’s support for a 
Christian Democratic minority government as a first step ; 
(b) an eventual merger between the Christian Democrats and 
the Christian People’s Party. Although such an alliance and 
an eventual merger was strongly favoured by Dr. Adenauer, 
dilliculties arose over the position of Dr. Ney. 

On May 18 the Christian Democrats in the Saar elected 
Herr Egon Reinert (Minister of Education and Justice) as 
chairman of its executive m succession to Dr. Ney, and on the 
following day the Christian Democratic group m the Landtag 
proposed that a new Land Government should be formed 
either by the Christian Democrats and the Christian People’s 
Party together, or by the Christian Democrats alone with 
the tacit support of the Christian People’s Party. The resolu- 
tion also proposed that both parties should merge by the end 
of the year at latest, that they should enter into an immediate 
working association in the Landtags and that both parties 
should co-operate m the forthcoming Federal elections. These 
proposals were accepted by the Landtag group of the Christian 
People’s Party on May 25, except for the proposed merger, for 
which the Christian People’s Party declined to fix any date. 

As a result of the Christian People’s Party’s refusal to 
commit itself to the merger proposal, Dr. Roder announced on 
May 25 that he was unable to form a Government. After 
further negotiations the three Saar parties grouped in the 
Ileimatbund — the Christian Democrats, the Democrats, and 
the Social Democrats — reached agreement on the formation of 
a new coalition government. Herr Reinert was elected Prime 
Minister on June 4 in succession to Dr. Ney, the new Cabinet 
being approved on the same date as follows : 

Uorr Egon Iteinort (C.D.) — Prime Minister ; Herr Julius von 
Lautz (C.D.) — Interior; Dr. Manfred Schafer (C.D.)— Finance ; 
Dr. Hubert Ney (C.D.) — Justice ; Dr. Franz Josef RMor (C.D.) — 
Education ; Dr. Heinrich Schneider (D.P.) — Deputy Premier and 
Economic Affairs ; Ilorr Erich Sohwertner (D.P.) — Reconstruction ; 
Herr Kurt Conrad (S.D ) — Second Deputy Promier and Labour. 

Herr Conrad retained the portfolio ho held in Dr. Ney’s Ministry, 
while Herr Sohwertner returned to the Reconstruction Department, 
which he had headed before his and Dr. Schneider’s resignation 
in December last. 

The vote for Herr Reinert’s appointment as Prime Minister 
was 81 against one (a Christian Democrat), with 10 abstentions 
(Christian People’s Party). The vote approving the Cabinet 
list was 81 to 10. The Christian People’s Party subsequently 
announced that in view of the changed situation it saw no 
possibility of continuing the negotiations with the Christian 
Democrats for a merger in the Landtag , or for electoral 
co-operation in the Federal elections. (Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung - Saarbriieker Zeitung - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Saar, 15503 € 5 15303 A.) 

C. INDIA. — Gubernatorial Appointments. 

A communique from the President’s Office on May 22 
announced that Mr. Y. Y. Giri had been appointed Governor 
of Uttar Pradesh in succession to Mr. K. M. Munshi ; Dr. 
Zakir Hussain as Governor of Bihar in succession to Mr. R. R. 
Diwakar ; and Mr. H. V. Pataskar as Governor of Madhya 
Pradesh in succession to Dr. Sitaramayya. 

On June 11 it was announced that Mr. Bhimsen Sachar 
(Governor of Orissa) had been appointed Governor of Andhra 
Pradesh in succession to Mr. C. M. Trivedi, and that Mr. Y. N. 
Suktbankar (Secretary to the Orissa Ministry) would become 
the new Governor of Orissa. — (The Hindu, Madras - The 
Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 12304 G ; I 5<>37 A ; 

15282 A 5 12304 G 5 12209 A ; i 5<>37 A.) 
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A. JORDAN. — Expulsion of Egyptian Military 
Attach^ and Consul-General in Jerusalem. - Jordanian 
Ambassador expelled from Egypt. - Closing of Jordanian 
Embassy in Cairo. - King Saud’s Visit to Amman. 

The Egyptian military attach^ m Amman (Major Fuad 
Hilal) and the Egyptian Consul-General in Jerusalem (Mohamed 
Abdul Aziz) were declared personae non gratae by the Jordanian 
Government on June 10 and ordered to leave the country on the 
same day. The ollicial announcement said that Major Hilal 
had tried to persuade a Jordanian citizen to assassinate certain 
officials, had promised him arms for this purpose, and had also 
been involved in “ other cases threatening the security of the 
kingdom.” The Consul-General was accused of unspecified 
subversive activities. It was announced on June 13 that 
19 Jordanians had been arrested in the Hebron area on charges 
of being implicated in Major Ililal’s alleged plot. 

The allegations were denied by the Egyptian Government, 
which demanded the recall of the Jordanian Ambassador in 
Cairo and withdrew its representative from the Arab Joint 
Command in Amman — i.e. the tripartite Egyptian-Syrian- 
Jordanian command set up in October last shortly before the 
Israeli attack in the Sinai peninsula. The Jordanian Ambas- 
sador in Cairo — Abdel Moncim Rifai, a bi other of the Jordanian 
Foreign Minister, Samir Rifai — was recalled to Amman on 
the same day (June 10), and the Jordanian Embassy in Cairo 
was closed and all its officials withdrawn on June 16 in 
retaliation for the Ambassador’s expulsion from Egypt. 

The Egyptian statement alleged that a Jordanian national had 
contacted Major Hilal and had expressed his willingness to carry 
out a coup d’ttat in Jordan. Major lliial, suspecting that the person 
concerned had been sent to implicate him (the attaches) in a con- 
spiracy, had put tho man under arrest and had reported the matter 
to tho Jordanian Foreign Ministry. It was alleged that tho person 
concerned had signed ** confessions ” to tho offoot that ho had been 
instructed by tho Jordanian Government to try and involve Major 
lliial in a “ plot ” which could be used as an excuse for his expulsion. 
Tho Egyptian allegations were denied in toio by tho Jordanian 
authorities, who announced that evidence of the behaviour of 
Egyptian military representatives in Jordan would bo published at a 
later date. 

KingSaud of Saudi Arabia paid a week’s State visit to Jordan 
from June 8-14 during which he had talks in Amman with King 
Hussein and Jordanian leaders. A joint communique was 
issued by the two sovereigns on June 18 expressing their 
determination (1) to u uphold the complete independence of 
ail Arab countries ” and to “ defend the spiritual values of 
Islam ” ; (2) to oppose all foreign pacts u whatever their 
nature or source ” ; (3) to adhere to a policy of “ positive 
neutrality ” ; (4) to “ defend Arab sovereignty over the Gulf 
of Akaba,” which was described as “ Arab territorial waters ” ; 
(5) to reject “ any interpretation tending to make tire Gulf an 
international waterway ” ; (0) to promote economic co- 

operation between Jordan and Saudi Arabia, in which con- 
nexion the communique referred to Saudi Arabian investments 
for developing the Jordanian economy, 

A Lebanese delegation visited Amman during King Saud’s visit 
and had discussions with both sovereigns ; no statement was issued, 
but it was understood that the delegation - -which included two 
Opposition loaders, both former Lebanoso Prime Ministers (M. Saob 
So lam and M. Abdulla Yu.il) - had offered to mediate in tho dispute 
between Jordan and Egypt. The delegation was accompanied by 
the Saudi Arabian Ambassador in Beirut. 

The communique’s reference to Jordanian and Saudi 
Arabian support for a policy of “positive neutrality” was 
regarded in certain Western newspapers as a “ feeler ” for 
improved Jordanian relations with Egypt and Syria, since the 
two latter countries had frequently laid stress on the concept 
of “ positive neutrality ” as the basis of their external policy. 
Moreover, it was commented abroad that the communique 
made no reference to the dangers of Communism, and that it 
had denounced all foreign pacts “ whatever their nature or 
source ” — a phrase interpreted as expressing King Saud’s 
inherent dislike of the Baghdad Pact. 

The communique was nevertheless attacked on June 15 by 
the Foreign Minister of Syria, who described King Saud’s 
visits to Baghdad (see 15581 A) and Amman as examples 
of Ms “ active co-operation with American foreign policy, 
inspired by his desire to obtain American money and to assist 
the cause of imperialism.” The Syrian Foreign Minister also 
attacked the Foreign Minister of Jordan (M. Samir Rifai) 
as an “ enemy to the cause of Arab liberation,” accused him 
of replacing Nationalist officials in Jordan with “ agents of 
General Glubh,” and declared that Syria would not pay 
Jordan the first annual contribution of £E. 2, 500, 000 under 
the subsidy agreement of January 1057 (see 15340 A). A 


senior official of the Egyptian Finance Ministry had previously 
announced that Egypt would not pay her first annual subsidy 
of £E.5, 000,000 under that agreement until Jordan had 
returned to a policy of “ positive neutrality,” 

At a press conference in Amman on June 18, M. Samir Rifai 
denounced tho Syrian and Egyptian press and radio attacks on 
King Hussein and King Hand following the latter’s visit to Jordan, 
and declared that tho restoration of good relations with Egypt and 
Syria would only bo possible if those countries ceased to interfere in 
Jordan’s internal affairs and abandoned “ pressure and force,” lie 
confirmed that neither .Syria nor Egypt had paid their first annual 
subsidies to Jordan under tho agreement of January hist, and said 
that tho payment of those contributions was ” still vague.” On tho 
other hand, fcSaudi Arabia had paid her first annual contribution of 
£E.f>,000,00<). 

The Jordanian Parliament was suspended on June 18 for 
three months, following a Cabinet meeting presided over by 
King Hussein. No reason was given for the decision. - (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris) (Prcv. rep. X 5 $ 6 * A ; 

Arab Subsidies to Jordan, 15340 A.) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — Five-Year Defence Plan, 

A new five-year defence plan was announced in Wellington 
on June 12 in the form of a White Paper. It proposed (a) 
drastic cuts in New Zealand’s National Service scheme ; 
(b) the despatch of an infantry battalion and a squadron of 
Canberra jet bombers to Malaya as part of the Commonwealth’s 
Strategic Reserve ; (c) the formation of a highly mobile 
brigade group, ready for immediate overseas service in tho 
event of a major war. The total cost for the five-year period 
was given as £155,720,000 sterling— an increase on existing 
expenditure of £4,000,000. 

Defence Policy. Tho Whit© Paper stated that as a result of a 
study of tho far-roaohing changes In British and Australian defence 
policies, New Zealand’s defence would bo brought into close con- 
formity with tho now ” Commonwealth lino a shift in emphasis 
from manpower to modern mobile forces. At the same time emphasis 
would bo placed on those forces to be Immediately available In the 
event of a major war. it was pointed out, however, that Now 
Zealand could not afford the excessive cost of nuclear weapons even 
if they should bo available ; nevertheless, femes equipped with 
conventional weapons were still required, not only in global war but 
in limited conlliotB. 

Reorganization of Forces and Overseas Commitment**. After 
pointing out that New Zealand oould not be defended by local 
measures to protect the home area, and must continue to rely for 
her security on the power of her allies while making in return a fair 
contribution to tho collective defence effort, the White Paper 
declared that South-East Asia would bo tho sphere of Now Zealand’s 
operations. Tho threat in .South-East Asia, which was ” primarily 
a land throat,” meant that Now Zealand’s most effective contribu- 
tion to ooUootlvo defence would be an Infantry battalion as part of 
the Commonwealth Strategic Reserve in Malaya. 

Accordingly, at tho request of the British Government, an Infantry 
battalion would bo sent to Malaya Immediately uh part of the Com- 
monwealth brigade stationed in that country, replacing a British 
battalion. Stops would also bo taken to organize in New Zealand a 
f ully - 0 quipped brigade group capable of Immediate mobilization for 
overseas service. Tho commitment to provide an infantry division 
for overseas service in the event of war would be retained, but this 
division (of which the brigade group would form part) would be 
streamlined for quick mobilization. 

In tlxo Royal Now Zealand Air Force two interdlotor squadrons of 
Canbeiras would replace the present fighter-ground attack squadrons 
of Vampires and Venom. One of those now squadrons would bo 
stutionod in Malaya, where It would replace the N.Z. Hpocial Air 
Service Squadron to be withdrawn In November, and the oilier in 
New Zealand. Tho existing composition of the Royal New Zealand 
Navy would bo maintained. 

National Service. The compulsory military training scheme would 
bo modified by raising tho ago -limit of National Her vice trainees from 
18 to 20 ; by lowering the annual Army Intake to 5,000 ; by reducing 
tho reserve liability from six years to throe ; and by withdrawing 
the Navy and Air Force from participation in the scheme, so that 
those two Services would become virtually Regular forces. The 
Territorial Air Force would be disbanded. It was stated that under 
the existing scheme, started in 1050, more than 70,000 youths had 
done 10 i weeks’ camp on call-up, and an additional 17 days’ training 
a year for the following three years. 

The total expenditure over the five-year period was divided 
as follows: Navy, £80,750,000; Army, £58,520,000; Air 
Force, £02,450,000. 

Expenditure estimates for the Armed Forces during the 
fiscal year 1956-57 were £28,700,000, or £2,000,000 more than 
in 1955-58. The total was divided as follows : Navy, 
£6,500,000; Army, £8,100,000; Air Force, £9,750,000; 
defence construction, £2,850,000. — (Directorate of Informa- 
tion, Wellington - Times) (Prev. rep. Australian Defence 
Policy, 15504 A; British Defence Policy, 15493 A ? 

New Zealand Defence Policy, 142x1 A.) 
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JUNE 22 — 29, 1957 

A. CANADA. — General Election. - Defeat of Liberal 
Government. - Resignation of Mr. St. Laurent. - Conser- 
vative Ministry formed by Mr. Diefenbaker. 

General elections held in Canada on June 10 resulted in the 
defeat of the Liberal Party, which had been in power for 
22 years. The Progressive Conservative Party led by Mr. John 
G. Diefenbaker was returned as the largest party in the new 
Federal House of Commons (the 23rd of the Confederation), 
but without an overall majority. Mr. Louis St. Laurent, the 
outgoing Prime Minister, resigned on June 17 and a Progressive 
Cofierva^Ye* Ministry was formed by Mr. Diefenbaker on 
June ,21. Vj 

v ^ * ? The General Elections. 

The former Parliament was dissolved by the Governor- 
^eti^I/( Mr ’ Vincent Massey) on April 12, the state of the 
parties at the dissolution being as follows : Liberals 168, 
Progressive Conservatives 60, Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation (C.C.F.) 22, Social Credit 15, Independents three, 
with seven vacancies. 

Only ono of the 265 seats was filled by an unopposed return — 
Burin-Burgoo (Newfoundland), whero the sitting Liberal member 
was re-elected by acclamation. The Liborals contested all the 264 
seats at stake ; the Progressive Conservatives contested 257 seats ; 
the C.C.F. presented 162 candidates ; and the .Social Credit Party 
entered 116 candidates, against 71 at the last (1953) elections. An 
additional 69 candidates ran as Independents or under a variety of 
party titles, but only 10 Labour- Progressive (Communist) candidates 
were put forward, compared with 100 In 1953. 

Results of the general election were as follows, showing 
comparison with the 1963 elections : 


1967 1958 



Scats 

Votes 

(provisional) 

Scats 

Votes 

Progressive Conservatives 

110 

2,378,682 

51 

1,749,009 

Liberals 

104 

2,509,998 

170 

2,744,820 

636,292 

C.C.F. (Labour) 

25 

676,808 

23 

Social Credit 

19 

408,734 

15 

805,551 

Others 

0 

191,845 

0 

204,584 


Notes. (1) The voting figures for 1957 are the latest available, 
covering returns from 40,404 of the 43,074 polling stations. 

(2) Tho election in ono constituency (Wellington South, Ontario) 
was postponed to July 15 owing to the doath of the Liberal candidate 
before polling day. 

(3) ** Others ” comprise two Independents, two Independent 
Liborals, ono Liberal-Labour and one Independent-Progressive 
Conservative. 

The Progressive Conservatives more than doubled their 
representation, gaining 59 seats (66 from the Liberals and 
three from the C.C.F.) and polling 630,000 more votes than 
in 1953. Their biggest gains were in Ontario, where they won 
all but one of the seats in Toronto and 60 of the 85 seats in the 
province as a whole. In the maritime provinces the Progressive 
Conservatives won ten seats in Nova Scotia (against only one 
previously), five in New Brunswick, all four seats in Prince 
Edward Island, and two in Newfoundland, a strongly Liberal 
province. Elsewhere, they won eight seats in the traditionally 
Liberal province of Quebec (a gain of four) and polled well in 
Manitoba and British Columbia, the latter province showing 
a marked swing to the Conservatives despite the fact that it 
has a Social Credit provincial government. All leading 
members of the party were elected, Mr. Diefenbaker being 
returned for his home constituency of Prince Albert (Saskat- 
chewan) with a 6,000 majority in a three-cornered contest. 

The Liberals, who had been in power since 1935, returned 
66 fewer members than in 1953 and dropped about 235,000 
votes, though the aggregate Liberal vote still exceeded the 
Conservative vote, as shown in the table above. Of the 104 
Liberal members in the new House of Commons, 62 were 
returned in Quebec, out of the 75 seats in that province. 
The only other province where the Liberals won a majority 
was Newfoundland (five seats out of seven), while in New 
Brunswick they won five of the ten seats and the Progressive 
Conservatives the other five. In all other provinces the 
Liberals lost heavily, particularly in Ontario and Nova Scotia. 
While gaining three scats from Independents and two from 
the Progressive Conservatives, they lost 56 seats to the latter 
party, five to the C.C.F., three to the Social Credit Party, two 
to Independent Liberals, and one to an Independent Pro- 
gressive. Mr. St. Laurent, the party leader and outgoing 
Prime Minister, was re-elected in Quebec East with a 17,000 
majority in a three-cornered contest, while Mr. Lester Pearson, 
the outgoing Minister of External Affairs, was returned for 
Algoma East (Ontario) with a 2,700 majority, also in a three- 


cornered contest. Nine former Liberal Ministers, however, 
lost their seats — Mr. C. D. Howe (Trade, Commerce and 
Defence Production), Mr. Walter Harris (Finance), Dr. J. J. 
McCann (National Revenue), Mr. Stuart Garson (Justice), 
Mr. Milton Gregg, V.C. (Labour), Mr. Robert Winters (Public 
Works), Mr. Hugues Lapointe (Veterans’ Affairs), Mr. Ralph 
Campney (National Defence) and Mr. Paul Hellyer (Associate 
Minister of National Defence). 

Mr. Howe lost 3ns seat at Port Arthur (Ontario) to a C.C.F. 
candidate, while Mr. Hams, Or. McCann, Mr. Garson (the former 
Premier of Manitoba), Mr. Milton Gregg, Mr. Winters, Mr. Lapointe, 
Mr. Campney and Mr. Hellyer were all defeated by Progressive 
Conservative candidates. 

Mr. Campney, the former Minister of National Defence, was 
defeated at Yancouver-Centre (a constituency winch includes 
Vancouver’s “ Chinatown ”) by Mr. Douglas Jung, the first Chmese- 
Canadian member of the Dominion House of Commons. Mr. Jung, a 
lawyer with a distinguished war record, was bom at Victoria (B.C.) 
of Chinese immigrant parents from Canton. Mr. Hellyer, who lost 
Ins seat at Toronto-Davenport, had been appointed Associate 
Minister of Defence only a month before the goneral election. The 
Lotbini&re constituency (Quebec), in which Mr. Lapomte was defeated, 
had never elected a Conservative since Confederation in 1867. 
Mr. llowo (71), who had been a member of the Cabinet for 22 years, 
announood after the general election that he mtonded to retire from 
political life. 

The C.C.F. slightly improved its position, returning two 
more members than in. 1953 and increasing its poll by 40,000. 
As shown in the tables below, nearly all its seats were won in 
the prairie provinces and British Columbia. The C.C.F. 
gained five seats from the liberals and lost three to the 
Progressive Conservatives. Mr. Coldwell, the party leader, 
was re-elected for Rosetown-Biggar (Saskatchewan) with a 
majority of nearly 5,000 in a four-cornered contest. 

The Social Credit Party gained appreciably in votes (103,000 
more than in 1953) and seats (four more than at the last 
elections), 13 of its 19 members being returned in Alberta and 
the other six in British Columbia. Mr. Solon Low, the party 
leader, was re-elected for Peace River (Alberta) with a 4,000 
majority in a five-cornered contest. Three Social Credit gains 
were at the expense of the Liberals. 

Party representation in the new House of Commons by provinces 
is as follows, the number of seats in each province being shown in 
parentheses (abbreviations — L. Liberals ; P.O., Progressive Conserva- 


tivos ; O C.F., Co-operative 

Commonwealth 

Federation ; 

S.O., 

Social Credit ; Ind , Independents and others) : 





P.C. 

L 

C.C.F. 

S.C. 

Ind. 

Newfoundland (7) 

2 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Prince Edward Island (4) 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nova Scotia (12) 

10 

2 

— 

— 

— 

New Brunswick (10) . . 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Quebec (75) 

8 

62 

— 

— 

5 

♦Ontario (85) . . 

60 

20 

3 

— 

1 

Manitoba (14) 

8 

1 

5 

— 

— 

Saskatchewan (17) 

3 

4 

10 

— 

— 

Alberta (17) 

3 

1 

— 

13 

— 

British Columbia (22) 

7 

2 

7 

6 

— 

Yukon (1) 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

North-West Territories 






(Mackenzie River) (1) 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 


*One deferred election in Ontario as explained above. 


Over 6,166,000 voters went to the polls (about 71 per cent of 
the electorate), compared with 5,640,256 in 1958 (67.1 per 
cent) and 5,848,256 in 1949. The Progressive Conservatives 
polled 39 per cent of the total vote, against 81 per cent in 1958 
and 30 per cent in 1949 ; the Liberals obtained 41 per cent, 
against 49 per cent in 1953 and 50 per cent in 1949 ; the C.C.F. 
received 11 per cent, the same as in 1953 but comparing with 
13 per cent in 1949 ; and the Social Credit Party obtained 
six per cent, against five per cent in 1953 and two per cent 
in 1949. 


Party votes by provinces (returns from 40,404 out of 43,074 
polling stations and thus subject to final adjustment) were as follows 
for the four major parties : 



P.C. 

L. 

C.C.F. 

S.C. 

Newfoundland . 

33,286 

53,806 

321 

— 

Prmce Edward Island . . 

33,404 

29,370 

646 

— 

Nova Scotia 

189,432 

166,837 

15,948 

457 

New Brunswick . . 

102,355 

99,574 

1,665 

2,407 

Quebec . . 

492,888 

962,110 

30,498 

3,851 

Ontario 

1,028,447 

778,791 

266,250 

31,223 

Manitoba 

118,191 

83,465 

80,237 

43,016 

Saskatchewan . . 

81,862 

108,613 

127,809 

38,256 

Alberta 

114,313 

111,626 

26,072 

153,960 

British Columbia 

182,938 

113,176 

127,422 

135,564 

Yukon and North-West 





Territories 

1,516 

2,630 

— 

— 


No Social Credit candidates stood in Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island, and only Liberal and Conservative candidates 
in Yukon and the North-West Territories. 
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Resignation of Mr. St, Laurent, - Progressive Conservative Cabinet 
formed by Mr, Diefenbakcr. 

As the Progressive Conservatives did not command an 
overall majority in the new House of Commons, and were 
thus dependent on the support of other parties, there was much 
comment in the Canadian Press as to the possibility of another 
general election in the fairly near future to resolve the impasse 
arising out of the June elections. Mr. Coldwell announced on 
June 11 that the C.C.F. would not participate in any coalition 
but would vote on each legislative measure on its merits. 
The Social Credit leader, Mr. Solon Low, stated on the same 
day that his party would co-operate with whatever government 
was formed “ until it becomes desirable to have an election to 
break the stalemate.” 

After discussions between Mr, Diefenbakcr and Mr. St. 
Laurent, the latter submitted Ills resignation to Die Governor- 
General on June 17. In a post-resignation statement Mr. 
St. Laurent said that as the Progressive Conservatives had the 
largest number of members in the new Parliament he had 
u reached the conclusion that the proper course was to submit 
the resignation of the Liberal administration to the Governor- 
General.” 

Mr. Diefenbakcr agreed on June 18 to form a government, 
the new Ministry — recruited entirely from the Progressive 
Conservative Party — being sworn in by the Governor-General 
on June 21. Its membership was as follows : 

Mr. John G. Diefenbakcr . . Prime Minister and External 

Affairs. 

Major-General G. R, Pearkes, 

National Defence. 

Trade and Commerce. 
National Revenue. 

Finance. 

Justice, 

Labour. 

Public Works. 

Transport. 

Fisheries. 

Northern Affairs. 

Secretary of State. 
Solicitor-General. 

Veterans’ Affairs. 
Postmaster-General. 

J Ministers without portfolio. 

Mr. John George Diefenbakcr (Cl) was born in Ontario in 1895, 
the son of a school- toaohor who sottlod in the West in 1903. llo 
became a prominent lawyer in Saskatchewan, lod tho Progressive 
Conservatives in that province for many y tsars, and was returned to 
tho Federal Parliament in 1940 as M.P. for Lake Centro, later 
representing his present constituency of Prince Albert. Ilo was 
olocted leader of tho Progressive Conservative Party iri December 
last in succession to Mr. George Drew (boo 15307 F), During tho 
First World War Mr. Diefenbakcr served as an infantry officer, 
being invalided homo in 1917. A Baptist, ho is of Dutch tm<l .Scottish 
desoont, Ids family having boon settled in Canada for more than a 
century. He has always advocated the maintenance of close links 
between Canada and tho Commonwealth. 

Major-General Pearkes (09) was bom at Watford (England), 
educated at Rorkliamsted School, and went to Canada in 1900. Do 
served in the North-West Mountod Police (now tho Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police) before 1914, won tho V.C. in the First World War, 
and was a Regular Army officer botween the two wars, becoming 
G.O.C. First Canadian Division in 1941 and G.O.C. -in-C. Canadian 
Pacific Command from 1942-45. He was elected to the Fedoral 
Parliament in 1945 for Esquim alt -Saanich. (British Columbia) and 
became the Opposition’s principal spokesman on defence mattors. 

Mr. Fleming (52), a barrister, was runner-up for the Conservative 
leadership when Mr. Diefenbakcr was elected party leador in 
December ; M.P. for Toronto -Eglinton, ho was a vigorous oritio of 
the Liberal Government’s taxation and financial polioies and also 
strongly opposed the Government’s polioy in the Suez crisis. 
Mr. Nowlon, a barrister. Is a former president of tho National Con- 
servative Association and M.P. for a Nova Scotia constituency. 
Mr. Hees (47), a prominent member of the Progressive Conservative 
Party, studied at the Universities of Toronto and Cambridge, sorved 
overseas in the last war, and is M.P. for Toronto -Broadview. 

Mrs. Ellen Fairclough (52), a public accountant, is the first woman 
in Canadian history to reach Cabinet rank ; she is M.P. for Hamilton 
West and has specialized in labour and social questions. Mr. Harkness 
(54), a farmer, is a graduate of the University of Alberta and was 
formerly a school-teacher ; M.P. for Calgary, he was an artillery 
officer in the last war and won the George Medal. Mr. Brooks (67), 
formerly Conservative organizer in New Brunswick and an inspector 
of schools, Berved in both World Wars and has been a member of the 
Federal Parliament since 1935. 


Mr. Churchill (59), a barrister and former school principal, won 
tho D.H.O, in World War IX as Commander of the First Canadian 
Armoured Carrier Regiment in North-West Europe ; be represents 
a Winnipeg constituency, Mr. Starr (4(5), who is of Ukrainian 
descent, was Works Commissioner for Oshawa (a motor industry 
centre) during the depression years and mayor of that town from 
1949-52 ; be has boon an M.P. since 1952 Mr. Fulton (41), M.P. for 
Kamloops (B.O.) since 1945, is a Rhodes Scholar and served overseas 
in the last war ; ho was a leading Opposition speaker in the pipeline 
controversy (see 15067 A). 

Mr. Balcer, president of tho National Conservative Association, 
served in tho Royal Canadian Navy throughout the war and has 
boon M.P. for Three Rivers (Quebec) since 1949. Mr. Maclean (42), 
a farmer from Prince Edward Island, sorved with tho Royal Canadian 
Air Force from 1939-47, won the D.F.C., and became an M.P. In 
1952. Mr. Hamilton (38), the youngest member of the Cabinet, 
represents the Montreal constituency of Notre- Dnmo-do-Ur&oo and 
is an advertising executive by profession. Though crippled by 
poliomyelitis, be is one of the leading Conservative organizes in 
Quebec and has been an M.P, since 1953, 

Mr. Green (62), a barrister, was an infantry officer In the First 
World War and has represented a Vancouver constituency since 
1935 ; ho was a lending critic of the Liberal Government's policy In 
the Suez crisis. Mr. Macdonnell (72), a barrister, st udied at Oxford 
and distinguished himself in the Canadian artillery during tho First 
World War; he lias represented Toronto* Greenwood since 1945. 
Mr. Browne (60), a Rhodes Scholar, has been prominent for many 
years in Newfoundland political life. 

Ontario 1ms live representatives in Mr. I Mefenl miser’s 
administration, British Columbia three, Quebec two, ami the 
other provinces one each. The average age of tho new Cabinet 
(54) is well below that of the outgoing Liberal Ministry. 
(Montreal Star - Canadian Department of External Affairs - 
Times) (Prev. rep. General Elections (X953)> A l 

Mr. Diefenbakcr, 15307 F.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — £2,000,000 Expansion 
Plan for University of Durham. 

Details of a £2, 000, 000 expansion plan for the University 
of Durham were given on June 17 by Sir James Duff, the 
Vicc-Olmncellor of the University, at a press conference in 
London at which he launched an appeal for £250,000. 

.Sk .lames Duff explained that the appeal wrn* being launched for 
tho Durham division of tho University and not for King's College, 
Newcastle, whleli was separately financed. The expansion plan 
would provide for a new college for 200 men students, a now laboratory 
block to house tho departments of chemistry and geology, a new and 
greatly enlarged department of applied physics (Including an expan- 
sion of tho present work in electronics), new lecture halls, and 
increased residential accommodation for men and women students. 
It was hoped within a few years to increase the number of science 
students from 400 to 1,000 and to bring the total number of students 
at Durham from 1,300 to 2,000. 

It was stressed by Hir .Tames Duff that funds were not being 
sought for tho upkeep oE the University’s ancient buildings, which 
wore fully provided for. Ho pointed out in this connexion that 
some of the buildings of tho University of Durham were older than 
those at Oxford and Cambridge atid that Durham, like the two 
older universities, was both residential and collegiate. 

The. University of Durham, the third oldest in England after 
Oxford and Cambridge, was originally established by Oliver 
Cromwell but was closed at the Restoration. It was founded 
by Act of Parliament in 1882, when Durham Castle (built in 
1080) was turned over to the university authorities by the 
Bishop of Durham. The Castle now houses part of the Uni- 
versity of Durham, of which the constituent colleges are 
University, Hatfield, St, Chad’s, St. John’s, St. Mary’s, and 
Bede. The Newcastle division consists of King’s College, which 
is devoted primarily to science. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

B. NORWAY - SOVIET UNION. — Sharing of 
Hydro-electric Resources on Norwegian-Soviet Frontier. 

A commission of Norwegian and Soviet experts met In 
Moscow from May 22 to June 6 to discuss the sharing of 
hydro-clectric power resources on the Norwegian-Soviet 
frontier, a matter which had previously been discussed with 
Hr. Gerhardscn (the Norwegian Prime Minister) during his 
visit to Moscow in November 1955, 

The commission agreed that hydro-electric power stations would 
be built by the Soviet Union in tho lower and upper sectors of the 
Pasvlk (Patsjoki) River, which forms the frontier between tho two 
countries, and by Norway in the central sector. Agreement was also 
reached on such questions as creating favourable conditions for 
both countries In constructing and operating the stations, and on 
mutual compensation for damage to either party caused by con- 
structional work or by tho flooding of the Pasvlk River. 

The draft agreement will be submitted to both Governments 
for ratification.— (Norwegian and Soviet Embassies, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14586 C.) 
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A. SIAM. — Legalization of Political Parties. - 
General Elections. - New Cabinet formed by Field- 
Marshal Pibul Songgram. 

Following general elections held on Feb. 26, 1057, the 
Siamese Prime Minister (Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram) 
formed a new Cabinet on March 20. The elections were the 
first to be held since the legalization m September 1055 of 
political parties, which had been banned since Marshal Pibul 
seized power in 1047. Details of these and other recent 
political developments in Siam are given below. 

Legalization of Political Parties. 

The House of Assembly passed a Bill on Sept. 20, 1955, 
authorizing the establishment of political parties provided 
they registered with the Ministry of the Interior and gave 
details of their leadership and policy principles. Registration 
was limited to parties whose principles were not in conflict 
with the Constitution, and which were supported by either 
12 members of the Assembly or 1,000 private individuals. 
An official spokesman explained that a Socialist party “ on 
the British model ” would be permitted, but not a Communist 
party. 

Marshal Pibul was reported to have decided to permit a greater 
measure of political freedom as a result of his experiences during a 
world tour in May and June 1955, m the courso of which he had 
visited Washington and London. As part of the same polioy, he 
dissolved the Legislative Study Commission (tho committee of 
pro -Government deputies which had largely usurpod tho functions 
of the Assembly), granted increased frooclom to tho Press, and 
authorized the use of a largo open space in Bangkok as an u Orators’ 
Corner,” modelled on that in Hyde Park, London. 

Three mam political parlies were formed under the new 
law : (1 ) The Seri Manangasila parly, consisting of Government 
supporters and deriving its name from the villa m which the 
Legislative Sludy Commission had met ; Marshal Pibul was 
elected its leader, General Sarit Thanarat and Air-Marshal 
Fucn Itonabhakas Riddhagni (the respective commanders of 
the Army and Air Force) its deputy loaders, and General Phao 
Sriyanond (director-general of police) as secretary-general. 
(2) The Democratic (Prachalipat) party, led by two former 
Premiers (Nai Khuang Aphaiwongse and Mom Rajawongse 
Seni Pramoj), right-wing liberal in outlook and pro-Western 
in foreign policy. (3) The Economists’ ( Sethakom ) party, a 
left-wing and “ neutralist ” organization led by a member of 
the Assembly, Nai Thcp Jotinucliit, and including former 
supporters of Nai Pridi Panomyong, a former Prime Minister 
and wartime Free Thai leader, who is living in exile in China. 
In addition, some 20 other parties were formed before the 
general elections. 

The introduction of froodom of speech and tho Press was followed 
by a violent propaganda campaign against certain momhors of tho 
Government and the polico. Great prominence was given to a 
scandal caused by tho payment of £500,000 to the police as a reward 
for tho seizure of 20 tons of smuggled opium, for which General Phao 
was alleged to be responsible, and which gave rise to allegations of 
connivance between the police and opium smugglers. The police 
wore also accused of being responsible for tho illegal detention, 
disappearance, or violent deaths of opponents of tho r6gime. 
Morover, a section of tho Press criticized tho acceptance of U.S. aid 
on the grounds that it had been granted mainly for military purposes 
and was making Siam economically dependent on the United States, 
and demanded tho development of trade with China. 

General Elections. 

In the general elections held on Feb. 26, 1957, the 
Manangasila party secured 85 of the 160 elected seats and 
other pro-Government parties eight. The Democratic Party 
won 28 scats, left-wing groups i9, and smaller parties and 
Independents 20. In Bangkok, where over 50 candidates 
contested the nine scats, Marshal Pibul headed the list of 
successful candidates and the Democratic leader (Nai Khuang) 
came second, six of the remaining seats being won by Govern- 
ment supporters and one by a Democrat. 

Allegations were made immediately after the elections that they 
had been “ rigged,” the Democratic Party announcing that it would 
appoal to tho courts to declare them null and void. Specifically, 
Nai Khuang alleged that in Bangkok (where the Democrats had 
been expected to win a majority of tho seats) some electors had 
discovered that votes had alroady been oast in their names, and that 
in at least one polling-booth only the numbers of Government candi- 
dates wore available, [Electors voted by affixing the number 
allotted to a particular candidate to their ballot papers and then 
Inserting them in the ballot-box.] Tho Government announced on 
Fob. 7 that an inquiry would bo held into these charges. 

The Government declared a state of emergency on March 2, 
alleging that an “organized group conspiring with foreign 
nationals” had planned to overthrow the Government; at 
the same time it banned all gatherings of more than five 
persons, and appointed Field-Marshal "Sarit as Suprei&e ' com- 


mander of the armed forces and the police. Although Bangkok 
was patrolled by troops equipped with tanks and machine- 
guns, several thousand students demonstrated during the day 
in defiance of the emergency regulations, demanding the 
holding of new elections and the revocation of the state of 
emergency. Marshal Pibul, who addressed the students 
personally, said that the question of new elections must be 
settled by the courts ; the demonstrators declared themselves 
dissatisfied with this reply, but dispersed peacefully after 
being addressed, by Marshal Sarit, who expressed the opinion 
that the elections had been “ completely dirty.” The state 
of emergency was ended on March 13, the day before the 
meeting of the new Assembly. 

A new Cabinet was formed by Marshal Pibul on March 29, 
the Foreign Affairs portfolio being retained by Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, permanent Siamese representative at the United 
Nations and President of the U.N. General Assembly. Its 
membership was as follows : 

Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram — Prime Minister ; Field-Marshal 
Sarit Thanarat — Defence ; Colonel Vorakam Bancha — Finance ; 
Prince Wan Waithayakon — Foroign Affairs ; Field-Marshal Phm 
Clmnhawan — Agriculture ; General Banyat Thephasdm Na Ayuthia 
— Communications ; General Phao Sriyanond — Interior ; Phya 
Latlpli Thamprakan — J ustice ; Admiral Luang Yuttasart Kosol — 
Culture , Plira Vejyant Rangsarit — Education ; Phra Boriphand 
Yudhakit — Economic Affairs ; General Sin Siryothm — Co-oporatives; 
Air-Marshal Fuen Itonabhakas Riddhagni — Public Health ; General 
Pramarn Andirokasarn — Industry. There were also 14 Deputy 
Ministers. 

The Cabinet changes were regarded as strengthening the 
position of Marshal Sarit, whose influence and popularity had 
greatly increased as a result of his tactful handling of the 
student demonstrations. Marshal Pibul relinquished the 
Ministries of Defence and the Interior, which he had previously 
held, and General Phao tendered his resignation as chief of 
police on becoming Minister of the Interior. Colonel Vorakam 
(the new Finance Minister) and General Prapart Charusathien 
(appointed Deputy Minister of the Interior) were both 
regarded as personal supporters of Marshal Sarit. — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Siam, 14345 D.) 

B. UNITED NATIONS. — Postponement of U.N. 
Conference for Review of Charter. 

A General Assembly committee, consisting of representatives 
of all 81 member-countries of the United Nations, met at U.N. 
headquarters in New York on June 3 to consider the question 
of fixing the time for a general conference to review the U.N. 
Charter. In the face of strong opposition to any review from 
the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet-bloc countries, the majority of the 
delegates felt that, while a review was desirable, the present 
time was not appropriate for it. 

Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) recalled that Britain was one of the 
seven countrios which were responsible in 1955 for tho motion 
setting up tho committee, in tho belief that it was desirable to review 
tho Charter in tho light of experience gained during tho first 10 years 
of the United Nations. It had boon recognized, however, that such 
a reviow should be conducted ** under auspicious circumstances,” 
and at the present moment it was not possible to say that tho requi- 
site conditions oxisted. If there was no hope of unanimity, including 
agreement between the “ Big Five,” any attempt to bring about a 
Charter review might prove “ fruitless and even frustrating.” 

The British view was supported, inter alios , by M. Georges-Picot 
(France), Mr. Wadsworth (U.S.A.), and Mr. Mackay (Canada), and 
also by a number of speakers from “ uncommitted countries,” 
including Mr. Krishna Menon (India), M. Ninchich (Yugoslavia), and 
the Indonesian representative 

M. Arkadiev had emphasized the Soviet Union’s opposition to 
any review of the Charter ” as it stands now/* asserting that short- 
comings in the U.N. were not caused by “ alleged defects m the 
Charter but by tho policy followed by certain States m oontravention 
of the Charter.” He added that any revision of its basic principles 
would only “ undormine ” the Charter as well as international 
co-operation. 

By 67 votes to nil, with nine abstentions, the committee 
adopted a resolution sponsored jointly by Brazil, Canada, 
Egypt, El Salvador, India, Indonesia, the Irish Republic, 
Liberia, Panama, and Persia. The resolution recommended 
to the 12th session of the Assembly ( 1 ) that it should decide 
to keep the committee in being, and (ii) that it should request 
the committee to report not later than the 14th Assembly session 
(1959) on the time and place for a general conference to review 
the Charter. 

The abstaining countries were the Soviet Union, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, and the Ukraine. Five members were absent from 
"the vote.— (United Nations Information Centre, .London) .. 

(Prev. rep.14667j-.page 14669.) 
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A. FINLAND. — Bulganin-Khrushchev Visit. 

Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev visited Finland from 
June 6- TO at the invitation of President Kekkoncn and the 
Finnish Government. They were accompanied by M. Gromyko 
(the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs), M. Mikhailov (Minister 
of Culture), M. Kumykin (Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade), 
and other senior officials, including General Serov, head of the 
Soviet security police. 

During tlicir visit to Helsinki the Soviet leaders had a 
number of discussions with M. Sukselainen (the Finnish Prime 
Minister), M. Virolainen (Foreign Minister), M. Memander 
(Finance Minister), and M. Kaitila (Minister of Commerce), 
and also with President Kekkonen and M. Fagerliolm, the 
former Prime Minister and now president of the Finnish Diet. 
In addition they attended a State banquet ; were officially 
received at the Finnish Parliament ; and attended the cele- 
brations of the 50th anniversary of the Finnish trade union 
movement. They also visited the new town of Tapiola (now 
being built near the capital), Tampere, and the industrial 
centres of Kaipola and Jamsankoski. 

A joint communique was issued on June 12 on the discus- 
sions between the Soviet and Finnish leaders, its principal 
sections being as follows (cross-headings inserted) : 

Sovict-Finnish Relations. ** In the course of the discussions, which 
were hold in an atmosphere of friendship, the statesmen of both 
oountrios noted, to thoir general satisfaction, that in spite of differ- 
ences in thoir social systems, tho relations between the two oountrios 
have developed most favourably in recent years, and that frank and 
good-neighbourly relations, founded on mutual respect, confidence 
and understanding, have now boon established between tho Soviet 
Union and Finland. The Soviet and Finnish Governments are 
sincerely resolved to maintain good and friendly relations based on 
mutual confidence. All the necessary preconditions for this exist, 
provided both sides observe tho principles of respect Cor tho sovereign 
and national independence of the two States and non-interference 
in each other’s domestic affairs, in conformity with tho [Fimio-Sovietf 
Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual Assistance signed in 
1048 and extended for 20 years in 1955.” 

Finnish Neutrality Policy. ** It was noted that this troaty is a 
major factor for the security of Finland ami for peace in Northern 
Europe, which also corresponds to tho interests of tho security of tho 
Soviet Union. At tho same time the treaty is tho first international 
document stating that the aim of Finland’s foreign policy is to keep 
aloof from contradictions between the interests of the groat Powers. 
The Finnish side stated that Finland, as a neutral country, would 
continue to avoid anything that makes for tension in inter- 
national affairs and would work for everything that promotes agree- 
ment between pooplos, brings them closer together, and eliminates 
tension. She is striving to do this primarily in that part of 
Europe in which eho is situated . . . Finland* which docs not bolong 
to any of tho present groat-Powor groupings, hopes that agreement 
will be reached between these groupings, in particular as regards a 
firm and lasting peace in Europe. This would bo of decisive impor- 
tance for the ro-ostahlishmont of international oonfldonoo throughout 
tho world.” 

International Security and Disarmament. u The discussions 
showed that the Soviet Union and Finland arc unanimous in behoving 
that they are unswervingly seeking to maintain international peace 
and security in conformity with tho U.N. Charter and tho aims and 
principles set forth therein. Both Governments arc of tho opinion 
that implementation of tho principle of the Organization’s univer- 
sality is a natural prerequisite for its successful work. Bearing in 
mind tho importance of consolidating world peace, belli Govern- 
ments attach groat importance to achieving practical results In the 
sphere of disarmament. They declare thoir belief in tho need for 
international agreements for tho unconditional prohibition of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons under appropriate international control, 
and for tho early and unconditional ending of tests of these weapons. 

Soviet-Finnlsh Trade. “ The two sidos noted with satisfaction that 
trade relations between them arc developing successfully on tho basis 
of the flvo-year trade agreement for 1950-1960, concluded in 1954. 
As a result of the talks, a protocol was signed on additional supplies 
by the U.S.S.R. and Finland in 1957. Under this protocol tho Soviet 
Union will delivor to Finland diesel oil, petrol, paraffin, ooal, steel 
billets, rolled wire, sheet steel and non-ferrous metals, and also 
quantities of sugar and wheat. Finland will deliver to tho Soviet 
Union power and other cables, cellulose, wood-pulp, various types 
of cardboard and paper, and woodworking machinery. The cost of 
these additional deliveries will amount to approximately 100,000,000 
roubles. Agreement was also reached on certain practical measuros 
concerning trade between Finland and the Leningrad area.” 

Soviet-Finnlsh Cultural Relations. ** Views were also exchanged 
on the cultural ties between the two countries. It was noted that 
these ties have been extended considerably in recent years, particu- 
larly in the fields of science, technology, education, and the arts. 
Personal oontacts between individuals and between public and 
cultural organizations have developed steadily. Considering these 
developments to he beneficial to both countries, the two sides agreed 
that the development of cultural links between them should be 
expanded in the future . . . ” 


Finally, the communique announced that Marshal Bulganin 
and M. Khrushchev had invited President Kekkonen to visit 
the Soviet Union, and that the invitation had been accepted. 

At a press conference in Helsinki on June IB Marshal 
Bulganin held out Sovict-Finnish relations as an example for 
the relations between the Soviet Union and the other Scandi- 
navian countries. 

** \ye arc firmly convinced after this visit,” ho said, ” that the 
people of Finland do not want war and are sincerely striving for 
peace. Finland pursues a peaceful foreign policy. We note with 
satisfaction that the Finnish Government . . . will continue to work 
for everything that helps to bring peoples ('loser together and to 
eliminate differences in international relations, We are convinced 
that if tho other Northern countries followed a similar foreign policy, 
it would bo a big contribution to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe, and not only in Europe. 

“ Good -neighbourly relations among tho countries of Northern 
Europe are of great importance for international ponce. Tho Soviet 
Government has always regarded tho task of ensuring a lasting peace 
in that part of Europe, through tho strengthening of its friendly 
relations with all Northern oountrios, as one of its foremost aims. 
We make no secret of the fact that wo attach great Importance to 
reaching agreement with the Henmiinavlan countries, Tho Hovlot 
Government believes that it would bo useful to proceed with the 
joint quest for mutually acceptable forms of peaceful co-operation 
between the U.S.S.R. and these countries in the interests of ensuring 
security in Northern Europe. The U.S.S.R. is striving to develop 
practical co-operation with the Northern countries in Hindi questions 
as, for instance, fishing and scientific research in the Baltic area, the 
joint exploitation of liydro-resourcos in Northern Europe, sea- 
rescue services, etc. 

” The Soviet Union is ready to develop all-round friendly con- 
nexions with the Northern countries, based on respect for each 
other’s national sovereignty, independence, equality, non-inter- 
foroneo in domestic affairs, and mutual advantage. This would 
conform not only to the interests of peace in this part of Europe but 
also to the Interests of world peace. It Ih our hope that a sober 
policy, dictated not by narrow, transitory considerations but by 
the vital interests of the peoples desirous of living in peace and 
friendship with one another, wlU prevail in all tho Meandinavian 
countries as well. It is our opinion that the Scandinavian countries 
should bo Just as interested in the maintenance of friendly relations 
with the Hoviot Union.” 

Marshal Voroshilov, the President of the Soviet Union, had 
previously visited Helsinki from Aug, 21-20, 1050, ns the guest 
of President Kekkonen. The visit was the first to be paid 
by the head of the U.S.S.R, to a non-Communist country. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Soviet 
Embassy Press Department, London) (Prev. rep, 15385 A.) 

B, UNITED KINGDOM. — Completion of British 
Hydrogen-Bomb Tests in the Pacific. 

The British hydrogen-bomb tests in the Pacific, the first of 
which took place at Christmas Island on May 15 (15540 A), 
were completed by two further tests on May 81 and June 10. 
As in the first test, the bombs were dropped from a Valiant 
bomber and exploded at high altitude to minimize radioactive 
fall-out, which was slated to be almost negligible. 

The second test was carried out in the vicinity of Malden 
Island (400 miles south of Christmas Island), which was 
evacuated for the test but contained a mass of instruments to 
measure the effect of the blast. The official announcement 
stated that the explosion was bigger than in the first test. As 
regards the third and final test, the announcement merely 
said that a nuclear device had been 44 exploded at a hign 
altitude in the Central Pacific ” and that the test series had 
been successfully completed. 

Tlie tests were carried out on an intcr-Service basis, with 
Air Vice-Marshal W. E. Oulton as commander of the task 
force. Over 2,000 men and 10 vessels of the Royal Navy were 
engaged in duties ranging from the supplying of fuel, food and 
water to meteorological observation and aircraft tracking. 
The 18, 000- Ion aircraft carrier H.M.S. Warrior acted as 
operational control ship in the target area, the other vessels 
engaged including five tankers, three vessels of the 44 Fort ” 
class, and two frigates of tine Royal New Zealand Navy. 
About 1,800 R.A.F. personnel co-operated with the Royal 
Engineers in building an airfield on Christmas Island capable 
of operating jet bombers. 

The Science Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (Mr. 
Leonard Bertin), who was one of the press representatives with 
the task force, described the building of this airfield as 44 the 
largest undertaking so far made by a British service group in 
the use of coral mixed with cement and bitumen for the 
preparation of an airstrip.” He added that the men, 44 working 
in temperatures of 85 to 90 degrees, completed runways of 
6,500 ft. and 5,000 ft,”— -(Times - Daily Telegraph) (15540 A#) 
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A. BAGHDAD PACT. — Meetings of Ministerial 
Council and Committees. - Increased British and U.S. 
Contributions for Economic Development. - U.K. 
Contribution to Military Infrastructure. - Baghdad 
Powers’ Support for Eisenhower Doctrine. - U.S. 
Membership of Military Committee. - Road, Rail and 
Telecommunications Plans for Baghdad Pact Area. 

The Council of Ministers of the Baghdad Pact held its third 
session in Karachi from June 3-6 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Suhrawardy, the Prime Minister of Pakistan. The session 
was attended by the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of 
Iraq (General Nun es-Said and M. Bashayan), Pakistan (Mr. 
Suhrawardy and Mr. Firoz Khan Noon), Persia (Dr. Eghbal 
and M. Ardalan), and Turkey (Mr. Adnan Menderes and M. 
Ethem Menderes), and by the British Foreign Secretary 
(Mr. Selwyn Lloyd). The U.S. A. was represented by a delega- 
tion of observers headed by Mr. Loy W. Henderson, Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State. 

Prior to the meeting of the Ministerial Council, the Economic 
Committee and the Counter- Subversion Committee of the 
Baghdad Pact had met in Karachi from May 16-21 and May 
22-29 respectively, while the Military Committee met con- 
currently with the Council from June 3-5. The U.S.A. was for 
the iirsl time represented on both the Economic and Military 
Committees, having announced its intention to join the latter 
at the Bermuda Conference between President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Macmillan (see page 15450, iirst column), and having 
accepted a formal invitation to that effect by the Ministerial 
Council at its opening meeting. 

During: tho meetings of the Economic Committee, which were 
presided over by Abdul Qadir al-Gailani (Iraqi Ambassador to 
Pakistan), the U.K. Economic Sooretary to the Treasury, Mr. Nigel 
Birch, announced that the British Government intended (i) to 
mako a four-fold increase in their contribution for technical assis- 
tance, bringing it up to £1,000,000 spread over five years ; (ii) to 
mako another contribution of £1,000,000 for the improvement of 
communications in the rogion. 

The loader of tho U.S. delegation, Mr. Arthur Gardiner, announced 
Ms country's decision to allocate $12,570,000 for tho survey and 
capital development phases of several projects, in implementation 
of the talks hold by tho Richards Mission. Agreements involving 
$7,500,000 wore signod by the U.S.A. with Pakistan, Persia, and 
Turkey during the Committee's mootings, covering (i) telecom- 
munications equipment linking the capitals of the four Middle East 
member-countries of the Baghdad Pact (Karachi, Toheran, Baghdad, 
and Ankara) ; (d) an additional $800,000 to bo usod for a telecom- 
munications survey ; and (iii) $1,000,000 for surveys of (a) aroad along 
the Arabian Wea linking Karachi with Bandar Abbas (Persia) and 
thence with Basra (Iraq), and (6) a railway line connecting Zahidan 
(Eastern Persia), whero tho Pakistani rail system now terminates, 
with a suitable point on the Persian railway system. 

Mr. Suhrawardy announced at the Ministerial Council meeting 
that Pakistan had placed 500,000 rupees at tho disposal of the 
Economio Committee for tochnical aid to member-countries. 

A communique issued on May 21 announced the principal 
decisions of the Economic Committee as follows : 

Atomic Energy. The Committee would recommend extensive 
researoh work by the Joint Nuclear Training Centre at Baghdad 
(see 15488 C) and the application of radioactive isotopes to medical, 
agricultural, veterinary, and technological work in the region. The 
Committee had also agreed on financial arrangements for the next 
two years to ensure the continued effective functioning of the Baghdad 
Nuclear Centro, Britain had undertaken to meet non-recurring 
expenditures, while tho four Middle East member-countries would 
pay the remainder. 

Communications. “ Top priority " would he given to roads and 
railways linking Turkey, Iraq, Persia, and Pakistan. Reference was 
made to tho abovo-montionod surveys of rail and road projects. 

Intra-regional Trade. The Committee urged that intra-regional 
trade be increased, and for this purpose recommended a draft 
convention on simplification of Customs formalities, examination 
of the problems of transit trade, facilities for visits by businessmen, 
co-operation in tho marketing of common products, and standardiza- 
tion of agricultural products. It was decided to make a detailed 
study of the possibility of establishing a Customs union, a free trade 
area, and a common market in the Pact region, “ with due regard to 
existing obligations and commitments of member-countries." 

Health. Tho Committee decided to request X-ray equipment for 
tuberculosis centres throughout the Paot area out of technical 
assistance funds. It also initiated surveys for joint health projects. 

Emergency Service. Finally, the Committee examined the possi- 
bility of establishing an “ emergency service " which would stockpile 
medicines, blood plasma, and food for use m tho event of floods, 
earthquakes, and other natural disasters in the area. 

The session of the Military Committee was attended, inter 
alios , by General Sir Gerald Templer (Chief of the British 
Imperial General Staff), General Nathan F. Twining (chairman 
designate of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff), and General 
Mohammed Ayub Khan (C.-in-C. of the Pakistani Army). 


At the opening session of the Ministerial Council — its first 
meeting with British participation since the Anglo-French 
military action, in Egypt — statements were made by all 
the leading delegates, as summarized below : 

Mr. Suhrawardy welcomed the Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle 
East, declaring that the presence of British and U.S. representatives 
at the Council meeting “ gives the lie to those false prophets who not 
long ago were forecasting the coming demise of the Baghdad Paot." 
lie expressed the hope that the U.S A. would m time become a full 
member ; said that the “ tendency to relapse into international 
anarchy " had been checked through the regional defence paots 
permissible under the U.N. Charter ; and declared that the Baghdad 
Pact represented “ the collective will of like-minded nations to 
strengthen and enhance their mutual defensive capacity m an area 
of the world which was lackmg in defensive strength and was a 
source of temptation to those who dreamed of enlarging their bounds 
by coercing weaker nations, or creating spheres of influence, or with 
dreams of world domination " After stressing that the Pact was not 
only a military alliance but that “ one of its chief aims " was to 
foster and develop the economic strength of member-countries, 
Mr Suhrawardy said that the situation m the Middle East showed a 
“ considerable improvement," that the efforts made by member- 
countries “ individually and in concert " had done much to make a 
peaceful solution of disputes possible, and that their “counsels of 
moderation " had been heeded by their friends. 

Nuri es-Said drew attention to tho dangers inherent m the problems 
concerning Israel, Algeria, Kashmir, and Cyprus. He said that in 
the Iraqi Government's view Israel was still tho most serious source 
of danger to the Middle East area because of her “ ambitious and 
sinister plans of expansion and aggression." Speaking of the plight 
of the Arab refugees, he asserted that a great number of these had 
already “fallen victims to international Communism." As regards 
Kashmir, Iraq uphold the right of the Kashmiri people to self- 
determination and no effort should be spared to bring about a 
solution consonant with the resolutions of the Security Council. In 
Algeria the present “ full-scale colonial war " threatened to develop 
into a real threat to peace unless France made a positive effort to 
meet tho Algerian people’s legitimate aspirations. With regard to 
u the present most difficult situation in Cyprus," Iraq would support 
any settlement which safeguarded tho rights of the Turkish popula- 
tion “ constitutionally and internationally." 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, recalling the contributions promised by the 
British Government during the meetings of the Economic Committee, 
announced that Britain was ready to make a further contribution 
of £500,000 a year in cash and in kind for building up the minimum 
military infra -structure in the member-countries. 

M. Adnan Menderes said that until recently the Paot had been 
faced with a struggle for existence against destructive attacks 
levelled against it, and as a result had not made as much progress 
as it could have done. There were indications, however, that this 
struggle was now over and that they were “ on the threshold of a 
new and constructive era based on even closer unity, improved 
military organization, and positive and constructive stops towards 
greater economic co-operation." He added that speedy action was 
necessary to meet the dangers from countries “ which have already 
become bridgeheads for invasion or subversion in the area." 

Dr. Eghbal stressed the importance of more effective steps to 
inform public opinion in the member-countrios and in various foreign 
countries about the peaceful and defensive nature and objectives of 
the Pact. He urged that stops be taken at the present session to 
establish a suitable and powerful propaganda system for this purpose. 

At the end of its meetings the Ministerial Council issued 
the following communique : 

" The Council noted with gratification the constant strengthening 
and continuing progress of the Baghdad Pact alliance. The Paot has 
emerged as a constructive force for regional co-operation and as an 
important element promoting world peace and security. Events 
have proved the soimdness and solidarity of its moral basis. With 
its roots deep in the region, the Pact symbolizes the spirit of associa- 
tion in equal partnership. 

“ The Council noted with regret that some Governments have 
adopted an attitude of active opposition to collective security arrange- 
ments like the Baghdad Paot, whioh is in full accord with the U.N. 
Charter. It expressed the conviction that some of those who criti- 
cized the Pact in the past were coming to recognize that it was not 
designed to harm the interests of any country. It is a purely defensive 
association of friends of equal standing, pledged to co-operate for 
their defence and security and therefore to the advantage of the 
area as a whole. 

” The Council, whose unanimous aim is to strengthen the Middle 
East against aggression and subversion, has no wish to see divisions 
or differences between Arab or Moslem countries. At the same time 
they have no intention to press any country to join the Pact. The 
Council was appreciative of the new spirit which has been generated 
by the Baghdad Pact among member -countries. It is characterized 
by frank discussion, understanding of one another’s point of view, 
and co-operation in the common objective of peace and progress. 

Political. “ The Council reviewed the international political 
situation from the point of view of its repercussions on the Pact 
area. It was of the opinion that although tho situation in the region 
has shown improvement, the basic objectives of international Com- 
munism remain unohanged and the threat of direct and indirect 
aggression, backed by massive and growing military potential 
against the security of member-nations, still exists. The Council 
agreed on the need for constant vigilance and for strengthening the 
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ability of luoiubor-nakmiH to moot anti ropol tins throat. It expressed 
deep gratification at tlio purposes and principles of the American 
doctrine on the Middle Muni li.e. tho Eisenhower Doctrine 1 and for 
the assistance ox tout hid thoroumlor. 

“ The Council devoted considerable time to discussion of inter- 
national situations in various parts of the world, with special omphusiH 
on Eastern Europe, North Africa, South Asia, and Arab and Moslem 
countrioH of the Middle Mast in particular they examined those 
HituationH which have potentials for developing in such manner as 
to alTeot the Bceurity of the Pact area. The Council appreciated tlio 
importance of supporting efforts made by tho l r .N. in promoting 
peaceful conditions in the area of the Baghdad Ihiot. 

“ The Council recognised the groat value to members of having 
readily available machinery for consultation on appropriate aspects 
of the international situation, in the form both of general apprecia- 
tion and of advance consultation, on current issues. To supplement 
tlio opportunities of such consultation provided by Ministerial 
meetings of the Council and by normal diplomatic channels, the 
Council decided that discussions should also bo hold in future at 
deputies* level at appropriate intervals. 

Economic. “ In considering the report of the Economic Com- 
mittee, the Council noted with satisfaction the wide range of the 
Committee’s planning and achievements. Approval lias already 
boon given for a number of projects designed to improve communica- 
tions and accelerate the development of the region. Those include 
the linking of the Baghdad Pact capitals by telecommunications, 
and the construction of roads and railways. Dor these projects the 
IJ.S. Government, through the .Richards mission, lias made available 
the sum of $12,570,000. 

** Students from regional member-countries are already studying 
at the Nuclear Centre at Baghdad, and the Council have delegated 
to their deputies consideration of the possibilities of offering vacancies 
to nationals of other States. 

“ A far-reaching programme of other Joint economic projects 
sponsored by regional members of the pact is now under considera- 
tion by exports, and the XLIC. Government have announced that 
they will provide &1, 000, 000 to enable a start to be made on some of 
them. The list of projects includes, in addition to thoso for improved 
csommunlcations : (a) the establishment and co-ordinated use of 
national food reserves in the region ; ( b ) the establishment of one or 
more centres for training In the use of agricultural machinery and 
methods of soil and water conservation ; and (o) the establishment of 
an artificial insemination centre for cattle In Pakistan. 

" The Council noted with doop appreciation that funds for 
technical assistance under the aegis of the Baghdad Pact have boon 
made available by the U.K. (hi, 000, 000) mid Pakistan (500,000 
rupees) and that a request by the Turkish Government for allocation 
of funds 1ms been made to the 'Pinkish Grand National Assembly. 
The programme of technical assistance already approved envisages 
provision of scholarships and the services of exports, and also equip- 
ment, o.g. X-ray apparatus for tuberculosis centres. 

“ On the suggestion of the Economic Committee, the Council 
decided that a working party should moot in Baghdad at bho end of 
September to consider moans whereby national emergency services 
like the Red Crescent societies could bo developed and oo-ordinatod 
through the Baghdad Pool to give more effective assistance to any 
country within tlio region which might require urgent relief in 
floods, epidemics and other calamities. 

Counter-Subversion. “ The Council considered the report of tlio 
Counter-Subversion Committee and recognized that the threat of 
BubvorBlon in the area inspired from outside continues to bo serious, 
Efforts are being made to interfere in the internal affairs of member- 
countries and to undermine established law and order. The Council 
directed the Counter-Subversion Committee to continue with full 
vigour measures to safeguard the sovereignty and integrity of member- 
States against subversion. 

Military, “ The Council welcomed the accession of the U.B.A. to 
full membership of the Military Committee and recorded their doop 
appreciation of the 17.H. decision, which thoy were confident would 
fhrther contribute toward defence and security in the region. 

“ The Military Committee mot from Juno 3-5 in Karachi and 
considered progress to date. Tho Council noted with satisfaction 
that considerable progress had been achieved in the military Hold. 
It noted that tho Committee agreed on tho nature of the throats 
against the Baghdad Pact area. Measures required in peacetime to 
improve tho defence potential have been agreed upon. In particular, 
tho Council express their appreciation of tho G.K. offer of a substan- 
tial contribution toward infrastructure and training measures. Tho 
Council approved the setting-up of a more comprehensive military 
planning structure. 

* Next Council Meeting. “ Tho Council decided to hold its next 
meeting at Ministerial level at Ankara on Jan. 20, 1958. Meanwhile 
the Council will continue to meet regularly at deputies* level.” 

Most of the Council’s sessions were held in camera, but 
rumours that this had been due to unresolved differences over 
the scope of the Counter- Subversion Committee’s work were 
strongly denied by Mr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Pakistan High Com- 
missioner’s Office, London - Turkish Embassy Press Office, 
London.) (Prev. tep. Baghdad Pact Meetings, 15230 A ; 
*4&73 A 5 XJ.S.A. joins Military Committee, 15457 A ; 
Baghdad Atomic Centre, 15488 C ; Ending of Iraqi 
Boycott,. 15451 D j Anti- Subversion Decisions, 15346 A) 


A. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Church of England. - 
Revised System of Jurisdiction for Anglican Communion 
in Middle East. - Archbishopric of Jerusalem. 

It was announced on June 25 that a revised system of 
jurisdiction for the Anglican bishopries and congregations in 
the Middle East had been approved by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, involving (1) the elevation of the See of Jerusalem 
to the status of an Archbishopric; and (2) the creation of a 
now Bishopric of Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. The announce- 
ment added that the Rt. Hew Campbell Machines, Bishop of 
Bedford, would take office cm July 8 m succession to Dr. 
Weston Stewart (recently Bishop in Jerusalem) and would be 
invested with the title of Archbishop in Jerusalem and 
Metropolitan. 

It was explained that Archbishop Machines would summon and 
establish an episcopal synod consisting of nil U 10 bishops coming 
under his metropolitan jurisdiction tlio Bishop in Egypt and 
Libya, the Bishop and Assistant Bishop in the Sudan, and the 
Bishop iu Persia. Before summoning the episcopal synod lie would 
create a new Bishopric of Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon, and would 
consecrate a bishop thereto who would become a member of the 
episcopal synod. 

Tho announcement added * ” In view of the historical associa- 
tions of Jerusalem itself, and owing lo the fact that, its political 
boundaries have not boon Anally decided, it has boon thought right 
that, for the time being, the Archbishop In Jerusalem shall exercise 
diocesan jurisdiction over Anglican congregations and establish 
ments in Jerusalem. With that exception, Jurisdiction in Jordan, 
Syria and Lebanon, whioh lias hitherto belonged to the Bishop in 
Jerusalem, will be transferred to the new bishopric as soon as it has 
been created. 'File Archbishop will have his seat in tho collegiate 
ohuroli of St, George the Martyr iu Jerusalem, and it is hoped that 
the new Bishop of Jordan will have his pro-cathedral iu Jerusalem 
also.” 

The changes were approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
after consultation with his fellow-metropolitans and with the 
Anglican bishops and others in the areas concerned. 

(Church Times) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — North Dorset By-dectXon. 

Polling took place in North Dorset on June 27 in the by- 

election caused by the death of Mr. Robert Crouch (Conserva- 
tive), the result being ns follows : 


Giya, Lieut.-Colonei R. H» (Conservative) . . . . 15,5151 

Kmlyn-Jon.es, J. A. (Liberal) 12,411 

Dutllckl, H. J, (Labour) 0,278 

* Wright, II. C. (Independent) 170 

No change. Conservative majority 8,102 

* Forfeited deposit. 


Figures at tho general election were : It. F. Grouch (G.) 18,900, 
M. Portman (L.) 11,747, XL J. Outfield (Lab.) 5,033 GonHorvntlvo 
majority, 7,139. 

Tho Conservative candidate received 45.1 per cent of the votes, 
tho Liberal Candida, to 30.1 per cent, tho Labour candidate 18,3 per 
cent, and tho Independent 0.5 per cent, compared with general 
election percentages of 52.1 for Urn Conservatives, 32,4 for Urn 
Liberals and 15.5 for Labour. Of the total electorate of 15,390 (an 
increase of 1,248 since the general election), 75.7 per cent went to 
tho polls, against 82,2 per cent at tho general oloatlon. 

Mr. Crouch (551), who died on May 0* had represented North 
Dorset since 1950, when he won the seat from Mr. Frank Byers 
(Liberal) by 97 votes. A farmer in Dorset and Wiltshire since 1920, 
ho was a recognized authority on tho growing of cereals, introduced 
mechanized corn harvesting In Wiltshire, and was well known as a 
writer and broadcaster on agriculture. Re was responsible for 
bringing tho OrlohoJ Down ease to the notion of the Government and 
the general public. 

Colonel Glyn, the elder son of Sir Richard Glyn, is a Dorset 
farmer and landowner and was formerly a practising barrister. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. By-elections, *5572 A.) 

C. URUGUAY. — Cabinet Reorganization. 

A reshuffle of the Uruguayan Government was announced on 
June 7, involving the following changes : (a) Professor C)8ear 
Secco Ellauri became Foreign Minister in succession to Setter 
Francisco Gamarra ; (h) Dr, Hector Grauert (Minister of 
Public Works since June R)50) was appointed Minister of the 
Interior vice Setter Alberto Abdala; ( c ) Setter Florentine 
Guimamcns (the Defence Minister) succeeded Dr. Grauert as 
Minister of Public Works ; and (d) Setter Juan Rodriguez 
Correa (president of the Chamber of Deputies) took over the 
Defence portfolio. The resignations of Seflores Gamarra and 
Abdala had been caused by differences within the governing 
Battlista Party. (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 15440 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Navy. - Estimates 
for 1957-58. - The First Lord’s Review. - Naval Develop- 
ments in 1956-57. - Construction Programme. 


The Navy Estimates for 1957-58 were published as a White 
Paper on April 20 and are summarized below. 

An accompanying memorandum by Lord Selkirk (First Lord of 
the Admiralty) announced (1) that the aircraft earner groups which 
would form the chief striking force of the remodelled Navy (see 
15493 A) would bo equipped with a new “ strike ” aircraft now being 
developed, the Blackburn N.A. 39, with considerable range and 
able to carry an atomic bomb ; (2) that four now fleet escorts wore 
being built and equipped with a now anti-aircraft guided missile, 
the Scaslug (see below), These escorts, to be known as “ guided 
missile destroyers,** would bo larger than any existing type of fleet 
escort and would have a very powerful armament and sufficient 
endurance to give them a considerable capacity for operating on 
their own. The memorandum added that 11.M.8. Girdle Ness had 
fired her first tost missile, “ from which tho soa-to-air guidod missile 
is being developed,” in September 1956. Other satisfactory firings 
had followed, but progress with tho new guided-missile ships 
would be dependent on tho success of the Girdle Ness trials 

A summary of the White Paper is given below under cross- 
headings : 


Aircraft Carriers. The modernization of 1I.M.S. Victorious was 
scheduled to bo completed during 1957-58 ; she would then be the 
first carrier in service with a fully -angled flight deck, and would also 
have stoam catapults, new radar and landing control systems, the 
latest arrestor gear, and equipment to enable her to arm her aircraft 
with air-to-air guidod weapons. Similar modernization work on 
1I.M.S. Nagle would be begun after tho Victorious had joined tho 
active licet. Meanwhile tho construction of 1I.M.S. Hermes was 
proceeding satisfactorily. 

Battleships. The four battleships of tho King George V class 
(King George V, Duke of York, Anson , and Rowe), now in the 
Reserve Fleet, would be scrapped during 1957-58. (The scrapping of 
these four vessels will leave only one battleship in service with tho 
Fleet — XX. M. 8. Vanguard.) 

Cruisers. Construction of tho throe Tiger class cruisers, which 
would have fully automatic 6 in. and 3 in. guns and would ultimately 
replace tho eight cruisers now in tho active Fleet, was gathering pace 
Tho first ship — H.M.8. Tiger herself —would start trials early in 
1959 and join the Floot later in that year. 

Frigates. 11 new frigates wore completed during 1956-57 ; 12 
more should bo completed in 1957-58 and a further 21 wero on order. 

Submarines. The experimental submarine Mxplorcr (see 11944 A) 
was completed during 1956, and her sister-ship tixealibur should bo 
completed by tho orui of 1957. Meanwhile progress was being made 
with tho design of tho nuclear submarine Dreadnought (hoc 15412 B) 
and experimental work under tho Atomic Energy Authority had 
begun, including work on the problem of shielding personnel against 
radiation. 

Minesweepers. Tho ontiro programme of coastal and inshoro 
minesweepers had now been laid down, and 79 coastal and 68 inshoro 
minesweepers (about 75 per cent of the programme) had been 
completed. Minesweepers had also been completed for Common- 
wealth and NATO countries. 

Fleet Au xiliar ies. To incroaso the Fleet’s ability to operate 
independently of shore bases, three maintenance ships would be 
modernized during the year. The conversion of the light fleet- 
carrier Triumph into a heavy repair ship would be begun towards 
tho end of the year, but tho plan to convert tho aircraft repair ship 
Perseus into a submarine depot ship (see 14869 A) had been 


abandoned. 

Shore Organization. Cuts in shoro establishments had continued 
during 195C-57, and nine large, 30 medium, and over 60 small 
establishments had been or would be closed over the next few years, 
involving a saving of over 5,000 officers and ratings and a con- 
siderable number of civilians. 

Fleet Air Arm. In addition to the new Blackburn N.A. 39 (see 
abovo), the Supermarine No. 113 day fighter, which could also 
carry an atomic bomb, was expected in Fleet service by mid-1958 
and would he known as the Scimitar. The do Haviliand Sea Vixen 
(DTI 110), whose armament included air-to-air guided weapons, was 
coming along well, while considerable numbers of Whirlwind heli- 
copters would be dolivorod in 1957-58 for use against submarines. 

Research and Development. Although expenditure would be cut 
back, care would bo taken to safeguard “ the most vital projects and 
the programme of pure research.” During 1956-57 advances had 
been made in submarine detection ; a new asdic set had been pro- 
duced with “ several times greater ” range than existing sets ; and 
valuable information on the protection of ships + ^ nd _ r pGr , s / ^f 1 
subject to nuclear attack had been gained during the Montebello 

tests in June 1956. 

Naval Reserves. The strength of the Royal Fleet Reserve was 
being reduced from about 33.000 to about 5,000. The strength, of 
the Royal Naval Reserve was expected to reach 4,6o0 officers and 
men in 1957-58, and that of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
about 3,100 officers and some 8,500 ratings. 


The present strength of the Royal Navy (excluding Fleet 
nnviWies, salvage vessels, tugs, trawlers, etc.), was given as 
818 vessels, as follows : 


Vessels in Commission (i.e. in the Operational Fleet, preparing 
for service, or engaged in trials and training). Total 268, comprising 
6 aircraft earners, 8 cruisers, 1 trials cruiser, 1 guided -weapons test 
ship, 1 fast minelayer, 1 netlayer, 8 Daring class ships, 21 destroyers, 
49 frigates, 41 submarines, 51 minesweepers, 26 coastal craft, 9 
landing vessels, 6 surveying ships, and 39 fleet support vessels. 

Ships in Reserve. Total 545, comprising 5 battleships, 6 aircraft 
earners, 11 cruisers, 2 fast minelayers, 1 netlayer, 3G destroyers, 
109 frigates, 19 submarines, 189 minesweepers, 39 coastal craft, 

51 landing vessels, 1 surveying ship, and 76 fleet support vessels. 
[Fleet support vessels include ferry carriers, depot ships, boom 
defence vessels, and degaussing ships.] Four of the five battleships 
(those of the King George V class) are to be scapped as stated above, 
leaving H.M.S. Vanguard as tho Royal Navy’s only battleship. 

In addition, 77 ships were under construction, including 1 aircraft 
carrier, 3 cruisers, 13 frigates, 3 submarines, 49 mmesweepors, and 
8 coastal craft. Ships on order hut not yet under construction 
mimberod 25, comprising 4 guided-weapons ships and 21 frigates. 

The Navy Estimates were passed by the House of Commons 
on May 13 without a division. 

Mr. Soames (Parliamentary Secretary, Admiralty), moving their 
adoption, first spoke of tho results of the decision to reduce the 
Navy’s uniformed strength from the present figure of 121,500 
(including 14,000 officers) to under 100,000 by Dec 31, 1962. As 
far as could bo estimated, he said, a surplus of up to 1,000 officers 
would ho unavoidable, but it would bo possible to regulate the 
intake of ratiugs, who joined for comparatively short engagements, 
to onsuro that tho only surpluses should occur amongst chief petty 
officers, potty officers, and senior ratings, who would m any case be 
shortly leaving the Service. The Admiralty had accordingly decided 
(i) that the non-contiimous one-yoar and two-year engagements of 
men who had already completed 22 years’ service should not be 
renewed ; (ii) that in future a higher standard should bo required for 
men who signed on at the ond of 22 years for a further five years ; 
(in) that even where tho standard for the 22 years* engagement was 
met, it might be necessary temporarily to limit tho numbers selected 
incortain branches. Tho changes were hound to cause some disruption 
within tho Service, particularly for senior officers and ratings, and it 
was most important that those whose careers wero ended should have 
proper notice and compensation, and that potential recruits should 
not get tho idoa that tho Navy no longer offered a worthwhile career. 

After pointing out that the new strategic concept outlined in the 
White Paper on Defence (see 15493 A) meant a reduction in the 
number and size of tho Navy’s overseas bases, and that everything 
possible would be done to raise the proportion of men afloat to 
those ashore, Mr .Soames claimed that expenditure on new construc- 
tion had been reduced without sacrificing any projects of major 
importance. In this connexion ho explained that although the 
Admiralty wore proceeding with designs for both cruiser and destroyer 
typos of gnidcd-missile ships, it had been decided for the present to 
concentrate on the smaller (destroyer) typo, which on the whole 
would give hotter value for money. Tho disadvantages were that 
tho dostroyor type would stow fewer missiles, have considerably 
less endurance, and be less self-contained and self-reliant. Never- 
theless,” he addod, 41 she will bo very effective, and the cost will be 
appreciably less. On tho whole wo think that five guidod missile 
ships of this typo would bo better value for a modern fleet than two 
of the cruiser type, which we can got for roughly the same amount 
of money.” 

Regarding the Fleet Air Arm, Mr. Soamos explained that the 
de Haviliand Sea Vixen (which would eventually replace tho Sea 
Venom fighter) would be fitted with tho Piresireak air-to-air guided 
missile (see below), which would radically improve its killing 
power by day and night. Tho N.A. 39, which would replace the 
Wyvem, was going ahead satisfactorily and would bo able to carry 
cither conventional weapons or tho nuclear bomb. 

Turning to the operational side, Mr. Soames stressed that the 
modern aircraft carrier provided a unique instrument for carrying out 
the Government’s aim of being able to deploy aircraft power to* 
meet emergencies anywhere in the Commonwealth. The Government 
visualized the Navy as “ a number of carrier task forces, each 
consisting of one carrier armed with the most modern aircraft 
weapons that can be procured, a cruiser, and a number of destroyers 
and frigates for protection both from the air and from the sea.” 
No other organization could be so self-sufficient, mobile, and 
versatile, and its mobility had the added merit that the Navy did 
not need to remain permanently poised in any potential trouble 
centre — an ever-present irritation to local sensibilities. 

Mr. Soames concluded by referring to the “ formidable ” Russian 
submarine fleet, much of which was in Northern and Baltic waters, 
with access to the Atlantic. He said that there wero more than 
500 Russian submarines now in commission, considerably more than 
half being of the long-range type and over two-thirds of the total 
having been bmlt since 1945. This was already “ the biggest 
submarine fleet the world has ever known,” and construction was 
still in full swing It was behoved that by i960 the U.S.S.R. would 
be able to deploy 150 submarines in the Atlantic alone. 

Important developments in connexion with the Royal 
Navy in recent months are summarized below. 

New Types of Ships. Ships commissioned during 1956 included 
(a) the Girdle Ness, the first British naval vessel designed to try, out, 
guided missiles, and converted from a landing craft maintenance 
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vessel (July 24) ; (5) the “ aircraft direction frigate ” Salisbury, 
the first of four frigates to he fitted with elaborate radar and elec- 
tronic control equipment (previously confined to aircraft carriers, 
battleships, and cruisers), and intermediate in size between the 
Whitby and Blackwood classes. 

New Guided Missiles. Details were released on Juno 4, 1057, of 
the guided missile Seaslug , designed to engage any enemy bomber 
which might evade naval fighter aircraft at any height at which 
aircraft could operate. The Seaslug , propelled by a sustainer motor 
and four boosts (which are jettisoned as soon as the missile reaches 
supersonic speed), is fired from a triple ramp launcher fed auto- 
matically from a magazine below docks Successful firings have 
already been made at sea from the guidod-weapons ship Girdle Ness 
(see above) and the Seaslug will be fitted in the four guide d-woapons 
destroyors now on order. 

Details had been given on May 20 of the Birestreak air-to-air 
guided missile, which would be fitted in all do llavilland Sea Vixen 
fighters for the Royal Navy (see above) and had also been adopted 
as standard equipment for the R.A.F. Javelin arid P.Jf fighters. 
The Birestreak, an infra-red ** homing ” missile, has been developed 
by do llavilland Propellers Ltd. The infra-rod system employs a 
detector “ eye ” which is sensitive to the infra-red rays emitted from 
an aircraft, and once it has “ locked on ** to the targot the “ eye ” 
feeds information into the control system to ensure that the weapon 
continues to travel in the correct direction, no matter what manoeuvre 
the target may perform. It was claimed that this system was immune 
from the jamming which could be employed against conventional 
radar weapons. 

World’s Fastest Submarine. Mr. Soames announced on April 10, 
1957 that the experimental submarine Exxdorer (see above), using 
high-tost peroxide as fuel, had exceeded 25 knots under water. 
Although there wore no reliable data of underwater speeds of foreign 
submarines, the Admiralty believed that this speed made the 
Explorer ** a strong contender for the title of the fastest submarine 
in the world,” 

Submarine Escape Apparatus. Mr. George Ward (then Parlia- 
mentary and Financial Secretary, Admiralty) stated on July 15, 
1950 that further trials had shown tlio one-man escape chamber, 
previously intended to bo fitted in all new submarines (see 14 944 A), 
to bo ** inherently unreliable.” The Admiralty had therefore adopted, 
a method whereby men could escape in rapid succession in immersion 
suits by floating to the surface through canvas trunks extending 
down into the submarine. He added that trials had shown that this 
method gave the best chance of escape from depths not exceeding 
200 ft. in addition, all future submarines would be fitted with a 
hatch at each end to which a rescue bell (or chamber) could be 
attached from outside the vessel ~i.o. from a salvage vchhcI. This 
method could bo used at depths greater than 200 ft. 

Closing of Naval Depots. Lord Oiloennln (then First Lord of the 
Admiralty) announced on Aug. 1, 1950 that in addition to the closing 
of tho naval base at Scapa Flow (see 14924 10), the Admiralty had 
resolved to place the naval baso at Invorgordon on a care and 
maintenance basis and to dispose of tho nearby naval air station at 
Fearn. It had also decided on tho closing of a number of bases, 
depots, and training establishments, including tho Woolwich 
armament depot, the Holton Iloath (Dorset) cordlto factory, tho 
naval ordnance proofing range at Kingaeloro, near Newbury (Berks.), 
gunnery and signalling schools at Chatham and Dev on port, and 
H.M.S. Defiance , the torpedo, submarine and electrical school at 
Devonport. 

A further list of establishments to bo closed was announced by 
Mr. Soames on March 5, 1957. It included H.M.S. JIamer , tho 
Navigation and Direction Training Establishment at Koto (Pem- 
brokeshire) ; tho R.N. Medical School at Alvorstoko (Hants.) : the 
R.N. Small Arms School at Browndown ; tho Admiralty Material 
Laboratory at Holton Heath (Dorset) ; tho Admiralty Experimental 
Establishment at Perranporth (Cornwall) ; and tho Underwater 
Launching Establishment at West Howe, Bournemouth, A number 
of store and armament dopots would also bo closed. Including two 
in Northern Ireland. 

Carrier Task Force for Indian Ocean. Admiral of tho Fleet Lord 
Mountbatton (First Sea Lord) announced on April 30, 1957, that the 
East Indies and Far East stations of the Royal Navy would bo 
amalga mated under tho new plan to station a carder task force in 
the Indian Ocean. Tho forco would have tho small bases at Mombasa 
and Singapore for supply, but would use a system of rotation such 
as that used by the U.S. Sixth Floot in the Mediterranean. Tho 
Royal Navy would also give more attention to ” afloat support ” 
and three new 17 -knot replenishment tankers were now in service. 

Report of Select Committee on Naval Discipline Act. 

The report was published on Dec. 7 , 1950 of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to consider the 
working of the Naval Discipline Act. 

The report stated that the Act, dating from 1866, was based on 
Articles of War passed in 1C61 and was in many parts obsoleto. 
Under the Act many offences, ranging from treason to sleeping on 
watch, were punishable by death, though in fact only one execution 
under naval law had taken place in the last 100 years. 

The Committee recomended (1) that the death penalty should be 
abolished for all naval offences except treason and the worst kinds 
of mutiny ; (2) that in such cases the court should bo required to be 
Unanimous (instead of a four-fifths or two-thirds majority being 
necessary, as at present) ; (3) that all death sentences should be 
subject to Admiralty confirmation, and that the authority of the 
Governor should be necessary before an execution was carried out in 


a Colony ; (4) that tho mandatory death penalty for arts committed 
traitorously and tho maximum penalty of death for cowardice 
should bo replaced by the maximum penalty of death solely for 
offences intended to assist the enemy ; (->) that imprisonment for 
any term (for offences committed in action) or up to two years (for 
offences committed when not in action) should replace dentil as the 
maximum penalty for sleeping on watch or abandoning post ; 
(G) that the death penalty should be retained for oases of mutiny, 
incitement to mutiny with violence, or mutiny with intent, to assist 
the enemy ; (7) that lines, as penalties for officers only and limited 
to 30 days’ pay, should be introduced. 

The report also recommended considerable changes in the con- 
stitution and procedure of naval courts-martial, tho most Important 
being a proposal that the president of the court and at least half its 
members should ho eertiffeated as navigating officers. 

Naval Appointment#. 

Mr. Soames announced on March 5, 1957 that the posts of 
Fifth Sen Lord and Deputy Chief of Naval Staff would be 
amalgamated in order to ensure complete co-ordination in 
the development of naval weapons, both offensive ami defen- 
sive. The first holder of the new position would be Rear- 
Admiral A. N. 0. Binglcy, the present Fifth Sen Lord, | Rear- 
Admiral Binglcy, an aviation specialist, was formerly com- 
manding officer of l he aircraft currier ILM.S. Eagle], 

The following naval appointments had also been announced 
in recent months : 

Admiral Sir Uuy Grantham, O.-ln-G. Mediterranean Fleet and 
concurrently (Vln-G. Allied Forces, Mediterranean (NATO), as 
O.-in-O. Portsmouth In succession to Admiral of the Fleet Hff* George 
Greasy (announced Fob. 14, 1957). Sir Guy Grantham was also 
appointed by NATO ns Allied G.-ln-G., Ohnnnel and Southern North 
Hen, u post which he will combine with his Home Fleet command, 

Admiral Sir Ralph Edwards, Third Sea Lord and Oontroller of the 
Navy, as G.-in-O., Mediterranean Station vice Admiral Sir Guy 
Grantham (announced Dee. 4, 1956). 

Vice-Admiral G. V. Gladstone as G.-hcO., Far East Station, rice 
Admiral Sir Alan Heott-Monorloff (announced Dec. 28, 1956), Vino- 
Admiral Gladstone, who received a knighthood in the recent Birthday 
Honours (soe 15589 A), was previously Gommnnder of Allied Naval 
Forces, Northern Europe a. NATO command* 

Vice-Admiral It. 1). Watson, formerly Director of Plans at the 
Admiralty, as Fourth Hea fiord ami Ohio? of Supplies and Transport. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Madden, Deputy Ohlef of Naval Personnel 
(Manpower Planning), as Flag Officer, Malta rice Bear- Admiral 
YV. G, Brittain (announced March 27, 1957). Bear- Admiral Hlr St, 
John Tynvhitt had originally been appointed to this post hut was 
unable to take it up owing to ill-health. 

Rear-Admiral N. E. Dalton as Englneer-ln-Chlef of the Fleet in 
succession to Vice-Admiral Hir Frank Mason (announced May 22, 
1957). Rear-Admiral Dalton will be promoted to Vice-Admiral on 
talcing up his appointment in September. 

The promotion of Admiral Sir Caspar John (son of Augustus 
John, the artist) to the rank of Admiral of the Fleet had been 
announced by the Admiralty on Jan. 10, 1057. (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep, *5550 A $ 
15493 A ; 15403 A 5 154x2 B 5 15164 I> $ 14944 A.) 

Corrigendum. The headings of tho tnldo on page 15495, second 
column, showing the estimated defence expenditure in 1957-58 
compared with 1956-57, have unfortunately been reversed owing to 
a typographical error. The four columns of the table should correctly 
bo road as showing ffrst tho gross Estimates In 1957-58 and 1956*57, 
and then tho not Estimates In the two years, Thus the word gross 
which now appears over tho third column should appear over the 
second column, and tho word net now over tho second column should 
appear over tho third column, (Ed, K.G.A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Television Services. 

The following information on the development of television 
services in the U.S.S.R. was given in a recent issue of the Soviet 
newspaper DromyMcnno-Ekommiiche^ka ya-Clazeta (Industrial 
and Economic Gazette) ; (1) the Soviet Union had 24 tele- 
vision stations in operation, and new stations would be opened 
during 1957 at Vilnius (Vilna), Alma-Ata, Gorky, Kuibyshev, 
Novosibirsk, Murmansk, Krasnoyarsk, Lvov, and other 
centres ; (2) television stations now under construction at 
Saratov, Stalingrad, Ufa, Kemerovo and Karaganda would 
give their first trial transmissions before the end of 1957 5 
(8) stations going into operation at Vladimir, Kostroma, 
Yaroslavl, Ivanovo and Kaluga during 1957 would relay 
central television programmes, and a new station at Novgorod 
would relay programmes from Leningrad, 

It was slated that there were about 1,500,000 TV sets in the 
Soviet Union, against 00,000 in 1951, and that a system of 
colour television which could be combined with the trans- 
mission of a black-and-white picture had been adopted after 
successful tests in Moscow and Leningrad. On the other hand 
the paper admitted that radio relay lines were being intro- 
duced “ at a snail’s pace ” and that the development of V.ILF, 
(very high frequency) broadcasting was still in an " unsatis- 
factory state.”-— (Soviet Embassy Press Office, London) 
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A. HUNGARY. — U.N. Report on the Hungarian 
Uprising. - Denunciation of Soviet Intervention. 

The report was published on June 20 of the U.N. Fact- 
Finding Committee on Hungary set up by the General 
Assembly on Jan. 10 after the Soviet Government had refused 
to withdraw its troops from Hungary, despite the U.N. 
resolutions condemning the Soviet military intervention and 
calling for the withdrawal of the Soviet armed forces. 

The report, which was unanimous, was signed without 
reservation by the five members of the U.N, Committee — 
Hr. Alsing Andersen (Denmark), its chairman, Mr. R. S. 
Gunewardene (Ceylon), M. Mongi Slim (Tunisia), Professor 
Enrique Fabregat (Uruguay) and Mr. Keith Shann (Australia). 
Hr. Andersen said that the Committee had taken evidence from 
111 witnesses of all ages, both men and women, and had tried 
to present a “ calm and sober account ” of the revolt from the 
eye-witness accounts and testimonies of those who had taken 
part in it. The Committee had held its hearings in New York, 
Geneva, Rome, Vienna and London and had accepted testimony 
only concerning what each witness had personally experienced, 
many of the witnesses having been subjected to searching 
cross-examination. 

The U.N. report constituted a formidable indictment of the 
Soviet military intervention in Hungary and of the brutalities 
of the Hungarian Communist political police (A.V.H.). It 
rejected in ioio the allegations — frequently made by the 
Soviet Government and the Kadar regime — that the uprising 
was the work of “ reactionaries,” 44 capitalist elements,” 
“ Western imperialists,” etc., emphasizing that it was sup- 
ported by the overwhelming majority of the Hungarian people, 
particularly the working-class. Inter alia, it said that the 
Hungarian regime was dominated by a secret police ( l he A.V.H.) , 
44 all-powerful, pitiless, and unabashed by any shameful act,” 
which permeated the whole of Hungarian society with its 
spies and agents ; that the Communist regime had completely 
collapsed during the uprising, when the real power was 
exercised by the Revolutionary and Workers’ Councils prior 
to the Soviet intervention ; that deportations of Hungarians 
to the U.S.S.U. had been established ; and that the present 
Kadar regime had no popular support whatever and had 
progressively destroyed the short-lived liberties of the Hun- 
garian people since the uprising was crushed by the Soviet 
Army. The report concluded by saying that the 44 massive ” 
Soviet armed intervention in Hungary, carried out with the 
“avowed intention of interfering in the internal affairs of 
another country,” must continue to be 44 a matter of inter- 
national concern.” 

The two-volume report ran to some 400 pages and is 
summarized below under cross-headings ; 

Discussing the unplanned naturo of the uprising, the report noted 
the unanimous testimony of witnesses that the events took the 
participants by surprise. No single explanation could determine 
exactly why the outbreak occurred just when it did. Communist 
spokesmen, including M. Kadar and the members of his present 
Government, had recognised the bitter grievances of the Hungarian 
people before Oct. 23 and had spoken of a 44 broad popular move- 
ment " caused by the “ bitterness and indignation ” of the masses. 

Two factors wore held to have brought this resentment to a head. 
The first was the news, on Oct. 19, of a successful move by Poland 
for greater independence from the U.S.S.R. This news was largely 
instrumental in bringing the Hungarian students together in the 
meetings of Oct. 22. The second factor was the acute disappointment 
felt by the people when Bmfi Gerd, First Secretary of the Hungarian 
Workors’ (Communist) Party, in his speech on the evening of Oct. 23, 
failed to moot any of the popular demands and adopted what was 
considered a truculent tone. 

The Student Demands. 

An oxampl© of the demands made at the time was to be found in 
the 16 points adopted on Oct. 22 by a meeting of thousands of 
Budapest students. The “16 points " were quoted in the report, 
and road as follows . 

•* (l) Wo demand the immediate withdrawal of all Soviet troops 
in accordance with the provisions of the peace treaty. 

“ (2) We demand the election of new leaders in the Hungarian 
Workers' Party by secret ballot from the ranks upwards. These 
leaders should convene the Party Congress within the shortest 
possible time and should elect a new central body of loaders. 

“ (3) The Government should be reconstituted under the leadership 
of Imre Nagy ; all criminal leaders of the Stalinist -Rakosi era should 
be relieved of their posts at once. 

*• ( 4 .) We demand a public trial in the Criminal Court of Mihaly 
Farkas and his accomplices. Matyas Rakosi, who is primarily 
responsible for all the crimes of the recent past and for the ruin of this 
country, should be brought before a People's Court of Justice. 

« ( 5 ) We demand general elections with universal suffrage, secret 
ballot, and the participation of several parties for the purpose of 
electing a new National Assembly, We demand that the workers 
should have the right to strike. 


44 (6 ) We demand a re-examination and re -adjustment of Hungarian- 
Soviet and Hungarian- Yugoslav political, economic, and intellectual 
relations on the basis of complete political and economic equality 
and of non-mtervention m each other’s internal affairs. 

“ (7) We demand the reorganization of the entire economic life of 
Hungary, with the assistance of specialists. Our whole economic 
system, based on planned economy, should be re-exammed with an 
eye to Hungarian conditions and to the vital interests of the 
Hungarian people. 

“ (8) Our foreign trade agreements, and the real figures m respect 
of reparations that can never be paid, should be made public. We 
demand frank and sincere information concerning the country's 
uranium deposits, their exploitation, and the concessions granted to 
Russia. We demand that Hungary should have the right to sell 
uranium ore freely at world market prices in exchange for hard 
currency. 

“ (9) We demand the complete revision of norms in industry and 
a radical adjustment of wages to meet the demands of workers and 
intellectuals. We demand that minimum kving wages for workers 
should be fixed. 

44 (10) Wo demand that the delivery system [for farm produce] 
should be placed on a new basis and that produce should be used 
rationally. We demand equal treatment of peasants farming 
individually. 

** (11) We demand the re-examination of all political and economic 
trials by independent courts, and the release and rehabilitation of 
innocent persons. We demand the immediate repatriation of 
prisoners-of-war and of civilians deported to the Soviet Union, 
including prisoners who have been condomned beyond the frontiers 
of Hungary. 

44 (12) We demand oomplete freedom of opinion and expression, 
freedom of the Pcoss, and a free radio, as well as a new daily news- 
paper for the M.K.F.E.S.Z. organization (League of Hungarian 
University and College Student Associations). We demand that 
the existing ‘ screening ' material should be made public and 
destroyed. 

44 (13) Wo demand that the Stalin statue — the symbol of Stalinist 
tyranny and political oppression — should be removed as quickly as 
possible and that a memorial worthy of the freedom fighters and 
martyrs of 1848-49 should bo erected on its site. 

44 (14) Tn place of the existing coat-of-arms, which is foreign to the 
Hungarian people, we desire tho re-introduction of the old Hungarian 
Kossuth arms [in the national flag]. Wo demand for the Hungarian 
Army new uniforms worthy of our national traditions. We demand 
that March 1 5 should be a national holiday and a non -working day, 
and that Oct 6 should be a day of national mourning [see below]. 

44 (15) Tho youth of the Technological University of Budapest 
unanimously express their complete solidarity with the Polish 
workers and youth in connexion with the Polish independence 
movement. 

44 (16) The students of the Building Industry Technological 
University will organize local units of the M.E.F.E.S.Z. as quickly as 
possible, and have resolved to oonvene a youth parliament tn 
Budapest for the 27th of this month [October 1956] at which the 
entire youth of this country will be represented by their delegates ..." 

Analysis of the Political Demands. 

The report analysed the political demands which it considered 
the most fundamental of those put forward in the students’ resolu- 
tions and similar manifestos. It was pointed out that most political 
programmes called for friendly relations with Russia, but always on 
a new basis of equality. Hungary was first to become free to adopt 
an independent policy of her own ; then, as part of that policy, 
she would enter into a new and friendly relationship with the Soviet 
Union. Some manifestos called for independent relations with the 
Peoples* Democracies ancl Yugoslavia. 

During the earliest meetings [of students and workers] the call for 
the complete withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary was not 
expressed ; hut, once uttered, it became one of the most Insistently 
proclaimed objectives of the uprising. When the uprising met with 
Soviet armed resistance, the departure of Russian troops was felt to 
be a pre-condition to the achievement of freedom. 

Closely connected with the demand for a genuinely independent 
Hungarian policy was that for the restoration of certain Hungarian 
symbols and celebrations which had been suppressed by the Com- 
munist regime. Chief among these demands was the restoration of 
the national holiday of March 15, the day when the leaders of 
Hungary's war of independence in 1848 issued their 12 points. [After 
the crushing of the 1848 uprising by Russian troops, 13 generals who 
fought on the Hungarian side were executed by the Austrians. The 
anniversary of this event, Oct. 6 , had formerly been observed as 
a day of national mourning.] 

Most of the demands put forward by students and other bodies 
concerned reforms urgently called for In Hungary's internal life. 
Essentially, these internal political demands aimed at the establish- 
ment of a democratic r 6 gime, without the secret police. The return 
of Mr. Nagy to the Government, or to some leading position In the 
State, was a central demand in most of the manifestos. 

The Soviet Military Intervention. 

Although no evidence existed of advance planning, it would 
appear that the Soviet authorities had taken steps as early as Oct. 20 
to make armed intervention in Hungary possible. The report found 
1 that evidence existed of troop movements, or projected troop move- 
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monts, from that da to onwards, and it sot forth this evidence at somo 
length. It wont on to analyse the manner in which, the second armed 
Intervention by Soviet troops took place on Nov. 3 m treacherous 
cireumstanc'CH, while Hungarian military leaders were still nego- 
tiating a, settlement with the Busman commanders 

At 5.25 p.m. on Out. 28, the Prime Minister, M. Nngv, announced 
that tlio Soviet Government had agreed to begin the withdrawal of 
its troops from Budapest. The following morning M. Nagy and the 
Minister of Defence, General Jauxa, mot. the representatives of the 
more prominent insurgent groups at the Ministry of Defence. 

During the last days of October, Soviet armoured and othor vehicles 
began to evacuate Budapest, with the exception of certain key 
positions such as the Soviet Embassy and the main approaches to 
tho Danube bridges. This withdrawal, however, took place simul- 
taneously with tho surrounding of the principal airports of Budapest 
—an action which provoked a resolution by the stall’ of the Hungarian 
National Air Gommnnd on Oct. 30 threatening that, unless the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Budapest was effected within 12 hours, 
the Hungarian Air Force “ would make an armed stand m support, 
of the demands or tho entire Hungarian working people.” 

At 11.30 p.m. on Nov. 1. however, Budapest radio reported that, 
according to an announcement issued by the Soviet Embassy, 
airfields of the Hungarian Air Force had boon surrounded by Soviet, 
armoured forces. Tho radio statement added that “ the Hungarian 
Air Force . . , was ready to defend itself against overwhelming 
strength, Tho Government, however, fully realizing its responsi- 
bilities, prohibited the opening of lire.” 

Tho report said that tho problem arose of reconciling the known 
facts regarding tho political negotiations for complete withdrawal 
Tof Hoviot troops! with tho clear evidence of the continued reintro- 
duction of Soviet forces and their concentration will) in tho country. 
It might well have boon that, immediately before the second inter- 
vention, tho Russian political and military authorities differed with 
regard to tho best way of meeting the unusual circumstances which 
had arisen, and that tho military authorities at no point abandoned 
the botiof that tho only way to resolve the difficulties was by force. 

A survey of tho movement of Soviet forces during the period from 
Oct. 29 to Nov. 4 showed that, irrespective of the assurances given 
to M. Nagy by Soviet political personalities, there existed a dollnlto 
plan for the reconquest and military subjugation of Hungary. This 
plan was carried through fully. Contrary to the contentions of the 
Soviet Government that tho Hungarian revolution was inspired by 
** capitalist elements ” outside Hungary, the Committee concluded 
that the Hungarian resistance to the second Soviet intervention 
was a heroic demonstration of the will of the Hungarian people lo 
fight, for national independence. 

The Fighting In Budapest. 

Speaking of tho ” hard-fought five-day battle in which the people 
of Budapest found themselves in combat with Soviet armour and 
with the A.V.H. the roport Bald : ** The ordinary polioo sympathized 
with the insurgents, giving them weapons or lighting at their side. 
Certain unitR of tho Hungarian Army fought on the side of the 
insurgents, but the Army as a, whole disintegrated from the Htart of 
the uprising . . . There was no Ringlo instance) recorded of Hungarian 
troops fighting on tho Soviot side against their follow -countrymen. 
Some of the Hungarian * Freedom Fighters ’ were children. There 
was evidence that some of tho Bussian soldiers disliked the task 
assigned to them . . . There wore a number of eases of fraternization 
with the Hungarians ...” 

The Committee noted that during the first intervention tho Soviet 
Army had shown hesitation and uneasiness, and some units had not 
concealed their sympathy for tho insurgents. Tn the second inter- 
vention, however, the Bussian units wore better disciplined and 
composed of less -educated troops who were unaware of the aspira- 
tions and sometimes even tho identity of their enemies. Many of thorn 
wore under tho impression that they wore being sent to Egypt to 
throw back tho “ Anglo-Frenoh imperialists,” and it was u apparent 
that many of these Soviot troops . . , mistook tho Danube for the 
Suez Canal.” 

In both oases, however, evidence collected by tho Committee 
pointed to many instances of brutality and cruelty. Evidence allowed 
that for crushing the revolution Russia, n tonka had moved along the 
streets of Hungarian towns shooting indiscriminately at armed 
groups and at every building from which they boilovccl they wore 
being attacked. For example, 20 to 30 tanks wont up and down one 
Budapest street for an hour, firing a,t tho buildings until they wore 
destroyed. In another incident reported to the Committoo, 10 
armoured oars had aimed their guns at each side of a street in turn. 
They fired at each bouse and ktllod many people, including women 
and children. Bussian orders, especially after Nov. 4, wore to crush 
resistance by ©very moans. 

Many witnesses had reported that Russian soldiers shot at queues 
of Hungarians waiting outside bakeries or othor food shops. These 
incidents, in (1 whtoh most of the victims wore womon and children, 
aroused violent public indignation, as did many cases of shooting at 
ambulances. Among the witnesses wero doctors and nurses who 
'complained of being prevented by Russian gunfire from assisting 
the wounded in the streets. 

The Committee admitted that it had failed to establish “ reliable 
figures ” for the number of casualties in tho uprising. One estimate 
based on figures supplied by the Hungarian Statistical Ofilco gave 
r tf 1,800-2,000 tn Budapest and 2,500-3,000 in the whole country.” 
•The- Committee “ received the impression ” that the estimate given 
by Mr. Nehru on Deo. 13, 1956, that about 25,000 Hungarians and 
- MS2 Russians had died ifi. the fighting,.*; may well hq tophigb,” , 


The Deportations. 

Tho Committee stated that,, faced by conflicting reports about, 
the deportation of Hungarians to Hussia, it had set out, to make an 
objective and dispassionate study of the facts, all witnesses being 
subjected to searching cross-examination. As a result of its study of 
their testimony and other evidence confirming It, the Committee 
reached the conclusion that,, beyond doubt,, deportations to Hussia 
had taken place in considerable numbers. The number could not, 
bo accurately assessed but It ran into thousands, and there was no 
proof that more than a part of the refugees had been returned to 
Hungary. Official denials worts therefore not tn neeordimco with tho 
facts. Tho deportations could be regarded ns an effort to undermine 
potential opposition within Hungary. 

The deportations began following the second Hoviot, intervention, 
the number being particularly large In the three weeks after Nov. 4. 
In Budapest most of the early arrests were made in haphazard 
manner. People were rounded up in the streets in groups running 
Into hundreds, including elderly people and children* the general 
practice being to close part of a street by stationing a tank at each 
end. Anyone found in the area was taken away. 

The deportation trains consisted of sealed freight cars or cattle 
trucks, usually of 20-35 wagons carrying 30-70 people In each wagon. 
On the journey the captives received scant, food supplies and there 
were no adequate sanitary facilities ; men and women all travelled 
together, each wagon being guarded by Bussian troops. 

Brutalities of the Communist Secret Police. 

The Committee said that It was ** deeply shocked ” by what it, 
had learned of the sufferings and brutalities inflicted on Hungarians 
by the Communist political police (A.V.H.), ” It was struck by the 
extent of the abuses that could he perpetrated by a police force 
without control and thus nil-powerful, pitiless, and unabashed by 
any shameful net. It realized that the existence of Hindi a body, 
whoso secret power affected every phase of public and private life, 
prevented tho enjoyment or all human rights and perverted the 
functioning of every independent institution,” 

Numerous oases were cited of disgusting physical and psycholo- 
gical brutalities perpetrated by the A.V.H, on Hungarian freedom 
fighters -’Workers and students, men and women from evidence 
given to the H.N. Gommltteo. Stress was also laid on the detestation 
which every decent Hungarian felt for the A.V.H. and Its methods. 
Verbatim records of evidence, the report said, ” contained appalling 
descriptions which the GonmdUee would have hesitated to publish 
in their entirety, even If the necessity for protecting the families of 
witnesses had not been an obstacle.” 

Conclusions of tho U.N. Committoo. 

Tho following conclusions wero drawn by the Committee : 

** (I) What took place In Hungary in October and November, 1950, 
was a spontaneous national uprising, duo to long-standing grievances 
which had caused resentment among the people. One of these 
grievances was the inferior status of Hungary with regard to the 
Hoviot Union. Tho system of Government was in part maintained 
by tho weapon of terror wielded by the A.V.H. (political police), 
whose Influence was exercised . . . through a complex network of 
agents and Informers permeating the whole of Hungarian society. 
In other respects, also, Hoviot pressure was resented. From the 
Htifling of free speech to tho adoption of a Hoviet-style uniform for 
the Hungarian Army, an alien influence existed in all walks of life, 
Hungarians felt no personal animosity towards the Individual Hoviot 
soldiers on Hungarian soil, but these armed forces were symbols of 
something which annoyed a proud people and fed the desire to 
bo froo. 

“ (2) The thesis that the uprising was fomented by reactionary 
circles In Hungary and that it drew its strength from such cl roles and 
from Western * imperialists * failed to survive tho ( brnmlttoo's 
examination. From start to finish the uprising was led by students, 
workers, soldiers, and Intellectuals, many of whom were Communists 
or former Communists. The majority of political demands put 
forward during tho revolution included a stipulation that Democratic 
Socialism should bo the basis of the Hungarian politico! structure 
and that such social achievements as the land reform should be 
safeguarded. 

** At no time was any proposal made for the return to power, or to 
tho Government, ot any figure associated with pre-war days. 

4 Fascists ’ and * saboteurs ’ could not have succeeded in landing on 
Hungarian airfields, which were under Soviet supervision, or in 
crossing tho Austrian frontier, where a closed zone was shown by 
tho Austrian authorities to the military attaches of France, the U.K., 
tho U.B.A., and the Hoviot Union. 

“ (3) The uprising was not planned In advance. It was the uni- 
versal testimony of witnesses examined by the Committee that 
the events took participants by surprise. No single explanation can 
determine exactly why the outbreak occurred just when It did. 
Communist spokesmen, Including M. Radar and tho members of his 
present Government, have recognized the bitter grievances of the 
Hungarian people before Got. 23. They have spoken of a 1 broad 
popular movement * caused by tho * bitterness and indignation * of 
the masses. Two factors would seem to have brought this resentment 
to a head, The first of these was the news on Got. 19 of a successful 
move by Poland for greater independence from tho Soviet Union. 
This news was largely instrumental in bringing the Hungarian 
students together in the mootings of Dot, 22 [see above]. Tho 
second fpetor was the acute disappointment felt by the people when 
"Emfi Ger6, First Secretary of the Hungarian Workers* (Communist) 
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Party, in his speech on the evening of Oct. 23, failed to meet any of 
the popular demands and adopted what was considered a truculent 
tone towards his hearers. 

“ (4) Although no evidence exists of advance planning, and 
although the whole course of the uprising hears the hallmark of 
continuous improvisation, it would appear that the Soviet authori- 
ties had taken steps as early as Oct. 20 to make armed intervention 
in Hungary possible. Evidence exists of troop movements, or 
projected troop movements, from that date on. It would appear 
that plans for action had therefore been laid some time before the 
students mot to discuss their demands. 

“ The Committee is not in a position to say whether the Soviet 
authorities anticipated that the grievances of the Hungarian people, 
stimulated by events in Poland, could no longer bo contained. 
Signs of opposition wore evident before Oct. 23 ; the Hungarian 
Government had reason to foresee that trouble was brewing. While 
the evidence shows that Soviet troops from outside Hungary were 
usod even in the first intervention, no clause of the Warsaw Treaty 
provides for intervention by armed forces of the Soviet Union to 
dictate political developments within any signatory’s frontiers. 

** (5) The demonstrations on Oot. 23 wore at first entirely peacoablo. 
None of the demonstrators appears to liavo carried arms, and no 
evidence has been discovered that any of those who voiood the 
political demands or joined the demonstrators had any intention 
to resort to force. While disappointment at M. Goro’y speech may 
have angered the crowds, it would hardly of itself have sufficed to turn 
the demonstration into an armed uprising. That this happened was 
duo to the action of the A.V.I1. in opening Are on the people outside 
the radio building. Within a few hours Soviet tanks were in notion 
against the Hungarians. This appearance of Russian soldiers in tlicir 
midst, not as friendly allies but as enemies in combat, had the effect 
of still further uniting the people. 

“ (6) Obscurity surrounds tho invitation allogod to have been 
issued by the Hungarian Government to tho Soviet authorities to 
assist in quelling tho uprising by force. M. Nagy has denied, with 
overy appearance of truth, that ho issuod this invitation or was oven 
aware of it. As Soviet tanks appeared on the streots of Budapest at 
about 2 a.m. on Oot. 24, it would have been impossible for him to 
have addressed any official message to the Soviet authorities, since 
he hold no Government post at tho timo whoti the tanks must have 
received their orders. An invitation may have boon made privately 
by M. Gerfl or M. Ilogodiis, the Prime Minister. Tho Committee, 
however, has had no opportunity of seeing a text of such an invita- 
tion, or of considering tho exact circumstances in which it may have 
been issued. Until further information comes to light, it would be 
wise to suspond judgment as to whether such an invitation was 
issued at all, 

** Similar considerations apply to tho invitation which is alleged 
to have boon addressed to the Soviet authoi'Ltos before the second 
intervention on Nov. 4. M. Radar had remained a member of 
M. Nagy’s Government when tho latter was reconstituted ou Nov. 3, 
and the Committee is unaware of his having given ar> rocordod 
indication of his disapproval of M. Nagy's policies. M. Radar’s 
movements at this time are not fully known, and he cannot be 
considered to hove substantiated his own claim to have called, in the 
name of the Government, for Soviet help. In any event, there is 
abundant evidence that Soviet preparations for a further interven- 
tion, including the movement of troops and armour from abroad, had 
been under way since the last days of October. M. Radar and his 
Ministers were absent from Budapest during the first few days after 
he formed his Government, and administrative instructions to the 
people of Hungary were issued by the commanders of tho Soviet 
troops. 

" (7) When M. Nagy hecamo Prime Minister, he was not at first 
ablo to exoroiso the full powers of that office. Only when the grip of 
the A.V.H. was loosened by tho victory of tho insurgents was he 
ablo to take an independent stand. By this time the real power in 
Hungary lay with tho Revolutionary and Workers’ Councils, which 
had sprung up spontaneously in different parts of tho country and 
had replaced the collapsing structure of the Communist Party. 

“ M. Nagy, though himself a Communist of long standing who had 
lived for many years in the U.S S.R., invited non-Communists into 
his Government and listened to tho demands of the various Revo- 
lutionary and Workers' Councils. It would appear that M. Nagy 
himself, like tho country at large, was somewhat taken aback by the 
pace of developments. However, seeing that his countrymen were 
united in their desire for other forms of Government, and the depar- 
ture of Soviet troops, he throw in his lot with the insurgents. By 
this aotion he obliterated the impression which ho had created while 
still under the domination of the A.V.II., and he became a symbolic 
figure in tho uprising, although he had not instigated it and was 
never its actual loader. 

u (8) The few days of freedom enjoyed by the Hungarian people 
provided abundant evidence of tho popular nature of the uprising. 
A free Press and radio came to life all over Hungary, and the dis- 
banding of the A.V.H. was tho signal for general rejoicing, which 
revealed the degree of unity achieved by the people once the burden 
of fear had been lifted from them. 

" (9) There were a number of lynohings and beating by the crowds. 
These were in almost all cases confined to members of the A.V.H., 
or those who wore believed to have eo -operated with them. 

** (10) Steps were taken by the Workers* Councils during this 
period to give the workers roal control of nationalized industrial 
undertakings and to abolish unpopular institutions, such as the 
production norms. These were widely resented as being unfair to 


workers and also as being a reflection of popularly suspected secret 
trade agreements with the U.S.S.R., which were said to make heavy 
demands on the Hungarian economy for the benefit of the Soviet 
Umon. 

“ (11) In contrast to the demands for the re-establishment of 
political rights put forward during the uprising is the fact that basio 
human rights of the Hungarian people were violated by the Hun- 
garian Government prior to Oct 23, and that such violations have 
been resumed since Nov. 4. The Committee is convinced that the 
numerous accounts of inhuman treatment and torture by the A.V.H. 
are to be accepted as true. On the evidence, it is also convinced that 
numbers of Hungarians, mcluding some women, were deported to 
tho Soviet Umon and that some may not have been returned to 
their homes. 

“ These deportations were designed to break the back of the 
revolution. Action taken by the Hungarian people an their spon- 
taneous uprising succeeded in ridding them for a few days of the 
apparatus of police terror. This democratic achievement of a united 
people was, indeed, threatened by a form of * counter-revolution, * 
and it was to this that it succumbed. However, the * counter- 
revolution’ consisted in the setting -up by the Soviet armed forces of 
M. Radar and his colleagues in opposition to a Government which 
enjoyed the overwhelming support of the people of Hungary- 

“ (12) Following the second Soviet intervention on Nov. 4, there 
has been no evidence of popular support for M. Radar’s Government. 
M. Radar has successively abandoned most of the points from the 
revolutionary programme which lie had at first promised to the 
Hungarian people. On tho central question of the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, ho lias moved from complote acceptance of the nation’s 
wishes to a refusal to discuss tho subject in present circumstances, 
lie has proceeded stop by step to destroy the power of the workers 
and of the Workers’ Councils. 

" Capital punishment is applicable to strike activities The 
processes of justice have been distorted by tho institution of special 
police and special courts, and by the ignoring of the rights of the 
accused. The Social Democratic Party has again been forcibly 
liquidated. General elections have been postponed for two years. 
Writers and intellectuals are subjected to repressive measures. The 
Hungarian workers have shown no sign of support for M. Radar’s 
Government or for tho prospect of continuous Soviet occupation. 
Only a small fraction of tho 190,000 Hungarians, mostly young 
people, who fled tho country have accepted his invitation to return. 
The peasants have reason to be grateful to M. Nagy for his attitude 
towards collectivization of agriculture and forced deliveries of farm 
produce. 

" (13) In the llglJ of the extent of foreign intervention, considera- 
tion of th^ Hungarian question by the United Nations was legally 
proper. Moreover, it was requested bv a legal Government of 
Hungary [j e. M. Nagy’s Government!. In the matter of human 
rights, Hungary lias accepted specific international obligations in 
the [Hungarian] Peace Treaty. Accordingly, tho Committee does 
not regard objections based on Paragraph 7, Article 2, of the Charter 
as having validity in tho present oaso. [This paragraph of the Charter 
precludes the U.N. from intervening in “ matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any State.”] A massive armed 
intervention by one Power on the territory of another, with the 
avowed intention of interfering in the internal affairs of the country, 
must, by the Soviet Union’s own definition of aggression, he a matter 
of international conoern.” 

The U.S. State Department said on June 20 that the facts 
and conclusions placed before the world by the U.N. Com- 
mittee were “ both shocking and uncontrovertible ” and 
could not be challenged by the Soviet Government or the 
Kadar regime, which had witheld all co-operation from the 
Committee. Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S. representative at the U.N.) 
said that the report, with “ its account of Soviet brutality and 
lying and cheating,” was so detailed that it “ must be carefully 
studied by all Governments, large and small, both as a matter 
of justice to Hungary and for their own self-protection against 
future Soviet attempts to overwhelm them.” 

A spokesman of the British Foreign Office similarly declared 
on June 20 that the U.N. Committee had performed “an 
invaluable service in producing this record of a small nation’s 
courageous and tragic attempt to regain its freedom.” ^ He 
stressed that the members of the Committee had been specially 
selected for their impartiality and integrity, that they included 
two representatives of “ uncommitted ” Afro- Asian countries 
(Ceylon and Tunisia), and that the thoroughness of their 
investigations and the truth of the conclusions reached “ will 
be challenged only by those who have a direct interest in 
effacing the record of crimes committed in the name of Com- 
munism against the Hungarian people.” 

The U.S. Government announced on June 21 that the 24 
nations which co-sponsored the General Assembly’s resolution 
setting up the Fact-Finding Committee would meet during 
the following week to “ consider practical steps for following 
up the report.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times - U.N. Information Centre, 
London) (Prev. rep. U.N. Committee on Hungary 
General Assembly Resolution, 154^5 A.) 
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A. FRANCE. — Naval Construction and Expansion. 

The following information on Ihe expansion of the French 
Navy in recent years was given in the Bulletin <f information 
de la marine nationale, published early in June : (a) the 
Navy’s Lonnage had increased from 202,000 tons at the end 
of the war to 383,000 tons at April 1 , 1057 ; (b) since 1051 the 
French Navy had been reinforced by the 0 , 000 -ton cruiser 
De Grasse, ten 2,750-ton destroyers ( escorleurs d’cscadre ), and 
nine 1,250- ton destroyers (cscorteurs rapides) ; (c) further 

destroyers of both types would go into commission during 
1057 ; (d) major naval units under construction included the 

22.000- ton aircraft carriers CUmenceau and flock and the 
cruiser Colbert , a sister-ship of the De Grasse . 

The principal units of the French Navy in service or under 
construction arc as follows : 

Battleship. The 40,000-ton Richelieu , completed at Bros! in 1040. 
She escaped from occupied France, was refitted in America, and 
served during the latter part of tho war with the British Boyal Navy. 

[A sistor-ship, tho Jean Bart , is to he laid up at Toulon™ soo below.] 

Aircraft Carriers. The 13,000 -ton carrier Arrow (inches and the 

10.000- ton carriers Bois-Bclleau and Lafayette. Tho Art om (inches 
(ex-II.M.S. Colossus) was loaned to France by tho Royal Navy in 
1046 and imrohasod outright in 1051. The liofs-BHlcau and 
Lafayette wove loaned by the U.H. Navy in 1953 and 1951 respectively. 
All threo vessels wore built during tho war in British and American 
naval yards. 

The 22,000-ton oarriers CUmenceau and ISoch, mentioned above, 
are tho first such warships to bo built in Franco anil will incorporate 
the latest features of carrier design- the steam catapult, angled 
dock, stabilised deck-landing mirror aids, electronic devices, etc. 
It is understood that they will replace tho Bois-Bcllcau and Lafayette 
when completed. 

Cruisers. In addition to the De Grasse, now in commission, and 
the Colbert , now being fitted out, the French Navy has the t(), 000-ton 
cruisers Gloire, Montcalm, and Oeoryes Leyyues , all completed in 
1937, and tho 4,000-ton light cruisers Chateau rcnaull and (hdehm. 
The three cruisers of tho (Havre elaHH Horvod with the Free French 
Navy during tho war. Tho two light cruisers - ox- Italian A it, ilia 
Reyolo mid Heipione Africano respectively were ceded to Franco 
in 1918 under the Italian Poaoo Treaty. 

The Colbert , launched at Brest on March 24, 1957, is designed as 
an anti-aircraft cruiser able to lire guided missiles the llrst vessel 
of its kind to he built for the French Navy. Mho has a range of 4,000 
miles at 25 knots and carries special protective armament against 
tho oil’oets of ate into attackH. 

Destroyers. Seventeen large 2,750 -ton destroyers of tho Bwrcauf 
olass—tho first post-war French destroyers - have been laid down in 
tho past few years, of which ton are in service and two more -tho 
G/uSpratte and Du Ohayla—vtlW come into commission In 1957. 
Of 15 lighter vessels of the 1, 750-ton typo (classified as destroyer 
escorts or frigates), nine have been completed mid two others will 
shortly be commissioned, the remainder being in various Htagos 
of construction. 

Submarines. Five submarines, all of pre-war design and completed 
botwoon 1940 and 1953, are in commission ; 1/ Africa, ine, L’Andro- 
mkle, IS Ar Units, JSAstrk, and La OrMe. They have a surface 
displacement of 910 tons, and 1,170 tons submerged. Mix larger 
submarines aro under construction ( Dauphin , flspadon, Mammin, 
Morse , Nartml and Requin), displacing 1,200 tons on tho surface and 
1,900 tons submerged ; tho Nat'val was launched in December 1954 
(see 13963 B). Five ox>0lerinnn submarines aro also in service in 
tho French Navy. 

Helicopter Carriers. It was disclosed in October last by Admiral 
Nomy, Chief of French Naval Staff, that helicopter carriers (ports* 
htticopter&s) were boing built for tho French Navy. They wore 
described as tho first vessels of their kind in tho world. 

The State Secretary for the Navy (M. Anxionnaz) announced 
on June 11 that the battleship Jean Bart would be laid up at 
Toulon and used as a gunnery training school. He explained 
that the modernisation of the Jean Ba,rl was impossible for 
financial and technical reasons, and that her present armament 
was considered obsolete for modem warfare. The Jean Bart 
escaped from the Germans in 1940 before she had been com- 
pleted and took refuge at Casablanca; her rebuilding was 
begun after the war, and she was commissioned in the French 
Navy in 1950. — (Le Monde, Paris) (13963 B 5 13213 C.) 

B. TURKEY. — The Atatfirk University, 

A Bill providing for the creation of a new university in 
eastern Anatolia, to he called the Alatiirk University, was 
recently passed by the Grand National Assembly. Patterned 
on the American collegiate system, it will house a number of 
faculties and will give particular attention to practical and 
vocational courses in agriculture, forestry, veterinary sciences 
etc. The blueprints for the new university were drawn up in 
collaboration between visiting specialists from the University 
of Nebraska and Turkish educationists.— -(Turkish Embassy 
Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. 14801 A.) 


C. NEW ZEALAND. — Power Development Plan. 

A power development programme eosi ing £235,000,000 over 
the next 13 years (until 1070) was announced in a Government 
report issued on June 23 by the Minister in charge of the State 
Hydro-Electric Department, Mr. W. S* Goosman. The plan 
provides for geothermal, gas turbine, and hydro-electric power 
stations, and recommends the linking of the North island and 
South Island power-systems by a submarine cable under 
Cook Straits at a cost of some £10,000,000. 

Tho report stated that present installed power capacity was just 
over 1,000,000 kilowatts, but that another million would bo required 
by 1970. In her rivers and geothermal Htoam New Zealand had 
hotter sources of power available to her for Homo time to come than 
coal-fired steam or atomic power stations ; hut while the South 
Island had morn water resources than it required, tho North Island 
had insufileiont resources for its power requirements. 

Tho report estimated that the cost of tho Bemnore hydro -eloo trio 
power station on tho VVaikuki River (Mouth Island) would bo 
£36,000,001) ; this station, on which preliminary work had started 
and which should bo finishod In I960, would produce 480,000 kilo- 
watts and would ho tho largost in the Southern Hemisphere, In 
order to inoroaso tho North Island's power output, it was stated that 
work wotdd go ahead with tho development of tho Wnimkoi geo- 
thermal power station to generate an additional 82,000 kilowatts, 
while a gas-torhino station of 107,000 kilowatts to bo built near 
Wellington would bo used for peak-loads and ns a standby. Tho 
Roxburgh hydro-oloctrlo station on the Glutha River, which had 
recently boon completed, would ensure that there would bo no 
shortage of generating capacity in tho South Island up to 1965. 

Mr. (toosmun said that tho electric supply account would bo 
exempted from taxation to assist In financing the programme. 
Legislation would he Introduced authorising higher charges by power 
authorities so that some capital costs could bo paid from revenue. 

The Government 'h decisions on the Wnirakei project were 
based ou recommendations made by Mm & McLellan of 
London, the consulting engineers. Their report, issued in 
Wellington on March 1 , recommended the production of a 
total of 250,000 kilowatts from steam and hot water in the 
Wnirakei area, where work had already started on a plant to 
produce 00,000 kilowatts from Wnirakei steam, which seeps 
naturally through the earth’s crust but gushes out at tremen- 
dous pressure from deep bores. The consultants recommended 
that production of a further K2,4<)0 kilowatts should he the 
next stage, followed as a third stage by the building of a plant 
to produce an additional 101,200 kilowatts. 

Another report prepared for the N.Z. Government by 
British Insulated Callender’s Gables Ltd,, ami issued on 
March 4, described the plan for a submarine power cable 
under Cook Straits as thoroughly practicable .* 1 It was 
estimated that the direct current installation to handle a power 
transfer of 1 , 200,000 kilowatts would cost £5,103,000- The 
cables would be laid along two routes each about 25 1 miles 
long, and the project would he among the biggest of Us kind. 

(New Zealand Directorate of Information, Wellington) 

(Erev. rep. xsp* D.) 


v, unjued KINGDOM - SOVIET UNION. — Large 
Soviet Order for Tyre Factory Equipment* 

It was announced on April (1 that a British trade mission 
which had visited the U.S.S.U, had secured a Soviet order for 
rubber-manufacturing machinery and electrical equipment, 
worth “ many millions of pounds,** to ha used for the setting- 
up of a tyre factory. 

Tho leader of tho delegation, Dr, J* 0. Mankay (technical director 
of Francis Shaw Sc Co. Ltd, of Manchester, one of the firms which 
formed a consortium to negotiate the contract), said that the p reels* 
value of the order would not be known until an engineering survey 
had been completed. Ho added that It was the firs! time the Russians 
had agreed to a “ package deal M of this kind for more than 20 years: 
that the tyro factory, when completed, would be the largest la 
the world outside the United States ; and that tho order had boon 
on tho shopping list of Mr. Bulganin and 
Mr. Khrushchov when they visited Britain last year/* Other firm* 
represented ou the mission were David Bridge Sc (Jo. Ltd. ; Crompton 
Parkinson Sc Go. Ltd. ; and Dunlop Advisory Henrico Ltd, (carrying 
out tho ODKlnoortnsr mirroy m consul touts to tho consortium). 

The order was obtained in the face of competitive tenders from 
the United Slates, France, and Western Germany. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 

WarDeKfado'Jto^' “ A ** eement 0n 

A Franco- Japanese agreement was signed in T 0 M 0 on 
March 20 under which Japan promised to pay to Franca 
immediately the equivalent in sterling of 1,500,000,000 yen 
(about £1 500,000), as well as $480,000, in settlement of 
debts yrii ■'■oh the Japanese military forces incurred in French 
Indo-Chma during the Second World War.—(Le Monde, Paris) 
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JUNE 29 — JULY 6, 1957 

A. WESTERN POWERS - SOVIET UNION. — Note 
Exchanges on Middle East. - Western Rejection of Soviet 
Proposal for Four-Power Declaration. - Marshal 
Bulganin’s Correspondence with Mr. Macmillan, M. 
Mollet, Dr. Adenauer, and Norwegian and Danish 
Premiers. - Denunciation of NATO Bases in Norway, 
Denmark and Western Germany. - Threats of “ Atomic 
Retaliation 99 in Event of War. - Norwegian, Danish and 
West German Rejection of Soviet Threats. - Dr. 
Adenauer’s Insistence on Repatriation of Germans from 
U.S.S.R. as Pre-condition for Negotiations. 

A summary is given below of a number of Notes sent by 
Marshal Bulganin during recent months to the Prime Ministers 
of the United Kingdom, France, the German Federal Republic, 
Norway, and Denmark, and also of Notes exchanged between 
the Western Powers and the Soviet Union during that period. 
They comprised the following documents : 

(1) The replies of the British, French, and U.S. Governments 
to the Soviet proposals for a four-Power declaration on the 
Middle East, as had been proposed by M. Shepilov on Feb. 12 
(see 15870 A) ; further Soviet Notes to the Western Powers 
on the same subject ; and the replies of the Western Powers 
thereto. 

(2) Correspondence exchanged between Marshal Bulganin 
and the British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan. 

(8) Proposals made by Marshal Bulganin to M. Guy Mollet, 
then Prime Minister of France. 

(4) Notes sent by Marshal Bulganin to the Prime Ministers 
of Norway (Hr. Gerhardsen) and Denmark (Hr. Hansen) 
containing warnings of “ atomic retaliation ” against those 
countries if they were used as NATO bases for attacks on 
the U.S.S.R. 

(5> The replies of the Norwegian and Danish Prime Ministers 
to the above-mentioned threats. 

(6) Similar Soviet warnings to the German Federal Republic 
with regard to NATO bases in Western Germany. 

(7) Correspondence between Marshal Bulganin and Dr. 
Adenauer on Soviet-West German relations generally, in 
continuation of the correspondence initiated by the Soviet 
Prime Minister on Feb. 10 (see 15870 A). 

Note Exchanges on the Middle East. 

The text was released on March 11 of the British, French 
and U.S. replies to the Soviet Notes on the Middle East. The 
three Western Powers — whose replies were in similar but not 
identical terms — rejected the Soviet proposal for a joint 
four-Power declaration on the Middle East, a summary of the 
British Note being given below : 

“ . . . The proposals of the Soviet Government contain features 
with which H.M. Government would certainly agree. But they are 
presented in the context of unwarranted attacks on H.M. Govern- 
ment and their allies. This background must inevitably create doubt 
whether they are intended as a serious contribution toward the 
fulfilment of their professed aims. 

44 II. M. Government agree that the maintenance of peace and 
security in the Middle East, and the strengthening of the indepen- 
dence and prosperity of the sovereign States of the region . . . are of 
vital interest to the peoples of the Middle East and indeed to all 
countries with an interest in world peace. Yet the Soviet Govern- 
ment's actions in Middle East affairs do not appear to be consistent 
with those aims. For example, the massive shipments of Soviet arms 
into the area laHt year, at a time when regional disputes were already 
acute, only served to accentuate instead of reduce tension . . . The 
pronouncements on Middle East affairs by the Soviet Government 
and its organs of information and propaganda have, moreover, for 
long sought not only to sharpen and perpetuate differences between 
countries but also to subvert the loyalty of local populations towards 
their established Governments. 

It is, in contrast, the policy of II.M. Government to work for 
stability in the Micldlo East, to strengthen the United Nations in its 
efforts to solve the problems of the area, and to foster respect for 
the purposes and principles of the U.N. Charter . . . They hope that 
such respect will be shown by the Soviet Government, particularly 
in regard to resolutions of the United Nations which affect the Soviet 
Government’s conduct. 

44 As regards the Soviet Government’s proposal for a mutual 
agreement not to supply arms to the countries of the Near and 
Middle East, Tl.M. Government believe that whore local tensions 
exist it is clearly the responsibility of the major arms -sup plying 
Powers to do nothing which is likely to aggravate such tensions. 
For this reason the policy of II.M. Government has consistently been 
to avoid an arms race between the Arab States and Israel, while 
recognizing that these States all need to maintain a certain level of 
armed forces for the purposes of assuring their internal security and 
their legitimate self-defence . . , 


“ The Soviet Note . . . describes existing associations freely 
entered into between sovereign States of the area.asj closed military 
blocs.’ H.M. Government hold that all soverei^fTstates have an 
absolute right to decide freely the nature of their relations with any 
other State or group of States and to co-operate, consistently with 
the U.N. Charter, with other States for the purposes of security and 
defence . . H.M. Government could not, therefore, be party to any 

attempt by outside Powers to deny the exercise of this right to the 
States of the Middle East 

“ The Soviet Government’s proposals with regard to the liquidation 
of foreign bases and withdrawal of foreign troops from the Near and 
Middle East equally fail to take account of the sovereign right of the 
countries in the area to take decisions which they judge to be in their 
own best interests. In this respect, as in regard to the right of the 
countries concerned to enter into special relations with any other 
Stato or group ol States, H.M. Government could not be party to 
proposals . . . which tend to impose on the countries of the Near and 
Middle East restrictions on their sovereignty and foreign policy of a 
kind not accepted by countries m Europe and elsewhere. 

“ These beliefs of H.M. Government are also held by a number of 
sovereign Statos in the Middle East region. They are embodied in 
the terms of the free and equal partnership of the Baghdad Pact. 
This instrument provides for co-operation for security and defence 
consistent with Article 51 of the U.N. Charter and, moreover, con- 
tains a specific undertaking by the parties to refrain from interference 
in each other’s internal affairs. Furthermore, the partnership 
between the Baghdad Pact Powers is not only directed to the 
strengthening of the ability of the Powers concerned to resist 
aggression but is designed to contribute to the all-round development 
of the economic, commercial, and cultural relations of the countries 
concerned on a basis of equality and mutual benefit. H.M Govern- 
ment therefore regard the Baghdad Pact as a potent contribution 
to peace, stability, and prosperity in the area. 

** Those considerations all load H.M. Government to the conclusion 
that the Soviet proposals do not take sufficient account of the wishes 
and rights of the States concerned and would not, therefore, prove 
to be the best method of promoting the peace, prosperity, and 
independence of the States in the area. This objective would not be 
furthered by the issuance of the declaration proposed by the Soviet 
Government, about which the Middle East States concorned would 
not have been consulted and in which they are not being invited to 
participate. If, however, the Soviet Union would oonduct itself in a 
manner conforming to the general aims set out m its Note of Feb. 11, 
without attempting to derogate from the sovereign rights of the 
States concerned, it would make an important contribution to the 
fulfilment of this objective not only in the Middle East but m other 
areas as well,” 

The U.S. Note said that the Soviet Government “ could 
demonstrate its own willingness to carry out the high principles 
it sets forth by itself respecting the U.N. resolutions calling 
for compliance by the U.S.S.R., such as those relating to its 
actions in Hungary.” Like the British Note, it expressed 
regret that the Soviet Government had sent “ massive ship- 
ments of arms into the area at a time when regional disputes 
there had become sharply exacerbated.” Both the U.S. and 
French Governments rejected the Soviet proposal for a four- 
Power declaration on the Middle East for the same reasons as 
set forth in the British Note. 

Further Soviet Notes on the subject of the Middle East 
were sent to the Western Powers on April 12 ; they were, in 
effect, a recapitulation of the earlier Soviet Notes of Feb. 11, 
and complained that the Western Powers had put forward 
44 no specific proposals ” for ensuring peace and security in 
the Middle East. 

In its Note to Britain, the Soviet Government attacked the 
Baghdad Pact and, in particular, America’s participation in the 
Pact’s Military Committee. It described the Pact as 41 colonialist ” 
and “ aggressive ” ; alleged that one of its members [unnamed] had 
44 offered its territory for use by bombers of the attacking side ” 
during the Anglo-French aotion against Egypt ; and said that the 
Soviet Union, for reasons of its own seourity, could 44 not remain 
indifferent to steps which exacerbate the situation in the Middle East, 
which is situated in immediato proximity to the frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R.” After complaining that the British Note had 44 distorted ” 
the question of arms shipments to the Middle East countries, the 
Soviet Note accused the Western Powers of having supplied 44 a 
great quantity of arms ” to the Baghdad Pact countries and to 
Israel, and alleged that these arms had been 44 used for unleashing 
armed aggression against Egypt in gross violation of the principles 
of the U.N. Organization.” 

The Soviet Note to the United States was in similar terms, and 
contained an attack on the 44 Eisenhower doctrine.” The Note to 
Franco alleged, inter alia, that Israel was 44 openly threatening to 
resume aggression agamst Egypt if her claims are not satisfied ” and 
referred to 44 press reports that official French spokesmen have 
promised Israel economic and military aid if she should take renewed 
action.” The Note added that the 44 concentration of air forces in 
Cyprus evidently boars some relation to these plans.” 

In their replies, made public on June 12, the British, U.S. 
and French Governments reiterated the points of view- 
expressed in their Notes of March 11 and refuted the various 
allegations contained in the second series of Soviet Notes of 
April 12. 
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After referring to the '* unwarranted attacks on tho U.K. and Its 
allies ” and to the " mis-statements " contained in the Soviet Notes 
of Bob. 11 and April 12, the British Note rejected in toto the Soviet 
allegation that any member of the Baghdad Pact, had o (To red its 
territory for the use of British or French aircraft during the Suck 
emergency. It also denied emphatically that the Baghdad Paid was 
a throat to tlio security of any country, emphasizing that all mombor- 
Govornmcnte had repeatedly affirmed the peaceful nature of the 
organization. The Note stressed that the main focus of tonsion in 
the Middle East was the Arab -Israel dispute, and that it was the 
continuation of this dispute which made it impossible to achieve 
lasting peace and stability in the area ; the othor factors mentioned 
In the Soviet Note were either " subsidiary or irrelevant/* The Soviet 
Government, however, had made " no constructive and realistic 
proposals " for solving the Arab -Israel dispute, and had apparently 
preferred ** to make vague generalizations and accusations regarding 
the alleged intentions of Governments outside the area." 

The U.S. Note (which was in similar terms) pointed out that the 
use of force to settle disputes was alroady condemned under the U.N. 
Charter, and that there was thus no need for a four -Power declara- 
tion condemning force in the Middle East, as proposed by the Soviet 
Government. With regard to the concern expressed by the Soviet 
Government for its security, in view of the " close proximity ’* of 
the Middle East to the U.S.S.R., tho U.S. Note commented : “ It 
may be generally observed that it is Just those countries lying 
closest to tho Soviet Union which have been most vigorously attacked 
In the recent Soviet campaign of threat and intimidation aimed at 
the legitimate efforts for self-defence undertaken by tho nations in 
question. Public attacks upon Governments of these States, together 
with subversive intervention in their domestic affairs, give them good 
cause to seek tho strengthening of their security, as certain States 
in the Middle East are now doing in concert with each other.*' 

The French Note declared that the Soviet allegations of projected 
French military aid to Israel and of a build-up of air forces in Cyprus 
were completely untrue and dovojd of any foundation. It stressed 
that the Soviet Government had done nothing whatever to contri- 
bute to tho casing of tension in tho Middle East, but, on tho contrary, 
had exacerbated the situation by its unconditional support for the 
extremist demands of Colonel Nasser, by its " exclusively anti- 
Israel ** altitude in tho Security Council, and by its ** massive " 
arms supplies to Egypt which “ constituted a decisive element in 
tho origin of the crisis of last autumn." 

The Bulgamn-Macmillan Correspondence. 

The Soviet Prime Minister sent a personal letter to Mr. 
Macmillan on April 20, worded in conciliatory terms, expressing 
the view that Great Britain and the Soviet Union could reach 
agreement on all important international questions, and 
stressing the importance of removing tensions in Anglo-Soviet 
relations. Marshal Bulganin’s letter, extracts from which are 
given below, called specifically for (1) an agreement between 
the Great Powers to oppose the use of force in settling unre- 
solved problems in the Middle East, in which connexion he 
expressed regret that Britain had not agreed to a joint four- 
Powcr declaration as proposed by the XJ.S.S.R. ; (2) an 

immediate ban on atomic and hydrogen bomb tests, without 
waiting for a general disarmament agreement ,* (8) a resump- 
tion of discussions on the “ Eden plan ” for establishing a 
demilitarized zone in Europe ; and (4) measures for the 
relaxation of existing Anglo-Soviet tensions. 

Marshal Bulganin to Mr. Macmillan. 

After recalling his visit to London with M. Khrushchev in 
April 1950, Marshal Bulganin wrote as follows (cross-headings 
inserted) : 

. “ Though tho exchange of opinions which began a year ago 
between both Governments produced positive results, this cannot 
be regarded as sufficient in tho present situation— -tho more so 
because, during tho year since tho talks, events have taken place in 
the International arona which have led to an undesirable aggravation 
of international tonsion and a certain deterioration In the relations 
between the Soviet Union and Great Britain . . . 

Middle East. " We believe that the present tension in the Middle 
East results in the first place from tho unwillingness of certain 
circles in Britain and several other countries to recognize the 
Justified interests and rights of the States of tho Arab East who have 
taken the path of national independence and renaissance. It Is our 
deep conviction that the task of guaranteeing a lasting poaco demands 
that the Great Powers should strictly uphold tho principles of a 
peaceful settlement of all conflicting questions connected with this 
region, and that they should respect the sovereignty and indepen- 
dence of the Middle East countries and should not permit any Inter- 
ference in their internal affairs. It can only bo regretted that tho 
British Government has not found It possible to support the proposals 
made by the Soviet Government for a joint four -Power statement on 
these principles. Tho situation In the Middle East, an area imme- 
diately bordering upon the Soviet Union, cannot fall to bear on the 
security interests of tho U.8.S.R. — a circumstance to which we have 
already drawn the attention of the British Government." 

JMEter stating that the Soviet Government recognized the impor- 
tance of British economic interests in tho Middlo East, Marshal 
Bulganin continued : " The safeguarding of Britain's economic 
interests in the Middle East should be pursued not along the road of 
using force but along the roads of negotiation and sober consideration 


of the just interests of tho parlies concerned, and of developing normal 
economic relations between Staten without infringing In any way 
tho sovereignty of the countries of that area. 

" Believing that tho possibilities of such a settlement have by no 
mcanH been exhausted, 1 do not lose hope that, given good will on 
tho part of tho Governments of tho Staton concerned, agreement 
can bo reached on all disputes. Taking into consideration the com- 
plexity of tiie existing problems, one should . . . immediately take 
such stops on which it is already possible to reach an agreement. 
We believe that the Great Bowers could make a big contribution to 
the normalization of the situation in the Middlo East if they denounce 
the use of force as a moans of settling tlio unsolved problems of 
that area. One may differ on certain questions, for instance those 
connected with tho use of the Suez Oanal, but it is impermissible 
that disputed issues should be settled by armed force . , . 

Disarmament. ** The Soviet Government believes that Great 
Britain and the Soviet. Union, which together with other Great Bowers 
bear special responsibility for tlio maintenance of world pence, can 
and must make a vory important, if not decisive* contribution to 
the casing of tension in the relations between the countries of the 
East and West, and to tho settlement of international disputes. 
Tho present situation calls above all for an approximation of views 
on the vital international problem of disarmament. An end must bo 
put to tho absolutely abnormal situation in which futile talks on tho 
necessity and desirability of disarmament; are being held in authori- 
tative international agencies while disarmament does not make any 
progress but, on the contrary, the arms race Is being stopped up and 
certain Bowers are doing everything to condition mankind to the 
monstrous thought of the Inevitability of atomic warfare, 

"At the present time, there are objective pre-requisites for 
reaching agreement by the Bowers -If not on the disarmament 
problem as a whole, at least on some major aspects of this problem. 
The Soviet Government is convinced that tho Great Bowers could 
show their goodwill for a solution of the problem by agreeing, first 
and foremost, to the Immediate banning of atomic and Hydrogen 
weapons tests . . . Tho Soviet Government holds the view that this 
question should be separated from the general problem of disarma- 
ment and settled Independently, and should not be made contingent 
on agreement on other aspects of tho disarmament problem. It 
seems possible that agreement could bo reached at Urn outset to 
discontinue atomic and hydrogen weapon tests for a definite period* 

" Must not our two countries concentrate their efforts on averting 
any throat of atomic war ? Tho Soviet Government regards this as 
its absolute duty. Gan our countries not live in ponce ? Gan Joint 
efforts not bring about a situation In which atomic bombers ami 
rockets of one State will never how death in tho territory at another ? 

European Security. " Since 11. Is evidently difileutt to abolish 
immediately the military alignments of Bowers and to replace them 
by a system of collective security In Europe, one should, in the 
Interests of British, Russian, and European security m a whole, 
try to reach agreement on temporary transitional measures which 
would gradually lead to this goal. 

** To this end the Soviet Government would he willing to resume 
discussion of the proposals, made some time ago in a general form by 
Sir Anthony Eden, on tho creation of demilitarized zones In Europe 
and of areas of restricted armaments. The Soviet. Government 
assumes in this connexion that its corresponding proposals would 
also be discussed, such as the proposal for an aerial inspection zone 
in Europe, 

Anglo-Soviet Relations. " Bor tho maintenance of peace in 
Europe and throughout the world, it is exceptionally Important that 
tho present tension in the relations between the Soviet Union and 
Groat Britain should bo replaced by good friendly relations. The 
Soviet Government proposes that Joint measures be concerted in the 
near future to bring about a. considerable expansion of cultural ami 
scientific-technical exchanges between the U.H.H.IL and Britain. 
It is willing to authorize plenipotentiary representatives to examine 
appropriate questions with British representatives," 

Mr. Macmillan to Marshal Bulganin. 

In his reply to Marshal Bulganin, dated June 14, Mr. 
Macmillan dwelt at length on Britain’s altitude to the various 
questions raised by the Soviet Prime Minister, with special 
reference to the disarmament problem and the question of 
European security. In the latter connexion he stressed that 
there was 44 little prospect of a satisfactory settlement of major 
issues outstanding between East and West ” unless the Soviet 
Government allowed the German people to exercise 44 the 
elementary right of self-determination " and permitted free 
all-German elections. The Prime Minister’s letter is summarized 
below under cross-headings s 

After acknowledging the receipt of Marshal Bulganin’s letter, 
Mr. Macmillan wrote : " While I welcome its conciliatory tone, I 
would not he frank If X did not express a certain disappointment at 
the lack of any now and constructive proposals. Nevertheless, t am 
encouraged to deal In detail with the various questions mined in tho 
hop© that as a result of careful examination and discussion of these 
matters somo advance may become possible. 

Disarmament. “ The first and most important question that 
faces us all is how to dispel the threat of war. You and X have 
lived through two World Wars. We have seen their terrors. We 
must wish to preserve our children and grandchildren from a 
third and perhaps final tragedy. Thus common interests must urge 
us on to find answers to the problems which confront us all. 
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“ We share your concern about the burden of military expenditure 
which weighs on all States. Wo have taken practical steps, as all the 
world knows, to reduce this so far as the U.K. is concerned. Yet the 
crux of the problem is not unilateral reductions but the achievement 
of international agreements on both conventional and nuclear 
disarmament. The Soviet Government themselves have warned 
against agreements which would create ‘ a false sense of security.* 
I am sure this is right. That is why wo place our hopes on disarma- 
ment undertakings, the fulfilment of which can bo tested and verified 
by a system of control commanding general confidence. 

“ This question of control arises, for example, on your suggestions 
about stopping the testing of nuolear weapons, either permanently 
or for a limited period, which I have carefully studied. If — as it 
seems — you consider that the control problems are simplo, I cannot 
see why, as a first step, you should not agree immediately to the 
advance registration of tests and to the presence of international 
observers at all such occasions. 1 am sure that world opinion, which 
was deeply disturbed by the fact — now widely known — that tho 
Soviet authorities carried out, unannounced, five nuclear tests m 
tho first half of April, would regard your Government’s co -operation 
m carrying out suoh a m ensure as a step forward. 

“ Registration, however, is not enough. Ou May 6 the U.K. 
Government tabled in tho U.N. Disarmament Sub-committeo proposals 
not only for tlio registration but also for tho limitation and oventual 
cessation of tests under effective international control. I would ask 
you to look again at those proposals. They outline a method for 
dealing with tho tests problem in stages. You have already acoeptod 
tho principle that disarmament must be achieved by stages, and X 
am convinced that to apply this principle to the problem of nucloar 
test explosions offers the best chance of reaching agreement. 

“ Bat an agreement on the registration, limitation, and ultimate 
cessation of tests, still less ono for thoir temporary cessation, is not 
of itself an agreement for disarmament. It would not be a substitute 
for a wider agreement eovoring both tho conventional and the nuolear 
fields with proper systems of control. As you know, wo are ready to 
negotiate oithor a comprehensive disarmament agreement, of tho 
typo sot out in tho Anglo-French plan, or a partial agrooment which 
might got disarmament started more quickly. I recognize all the 
difficulties in tho way of the immediate conclusion of a comprehensive 
agreement of the Anglo-French typo, and it was with that in mind 
that I put forward proposals for partial disarmament at the meeting 
of Foreign Ministers at Genova in 1055. I was glad to note that, 
following several enquiries by the Western delegations, your repre- 
sentative on the Disarmament Sub-committee was able on April 30 
last to reveal the Soviet ideas on partial disarmament. 

“ Unfortunately, your views on partial disarmament appear to 
differ in certain important respects from my own. For example, 
you propose immediate full-scale reductions in the armed forces of 
the major Powers down to levels that were originally suggested for 
tho final stage of a comprehensive plan. But you must be aware that 
the U.K. could not support these very extensive reductions in 
Western defences without also being assured of parallel settlements 
in tho political field. Reductions of this size obviously require a 
diminution in the world tensions that obliged us to set up our defence 
system. I hope therefore that common ground can be found between 
us about the extent of the reductions to he included in a partial plan. 

4t T notice that your proposals contain no really effective plan for 
control of nuclear disarmament. History shows that paper agree- 
ments prohibiting the use of spociflo weapons are not enough. 

u I was also sorry to see that your proposals omitted the provisions 
for permanent ground inspection of all legitimate objects for control 
which were contained in your comparable proposals of March 7, 1956. 
I hope you oau assure me that these proposed provisions have not 
been withdrawn. In any case, I welcome sincerely the more 
favourable attitude you now adopt to the question of aerial inspec- 
tion, and your proposals on this subject are uow being studied . . . 

European Security. “ I now come to European qnestions ... I note 
your readiness to discuss Sir Anthony Eden’s proposals for a de- 
militarized zone and for the limitation of forces and armaments m 
Europe. As you know, tho ideas animating these proposals are 
incorporated in the draft treaty of assurance whioh the Western 
Powers offered the Soviet Union at the Geneva Conference of Foreign 
Ministers. I would recall that these proposals were put forward as 
part of a comprehensive settlement which, in accordance with the 
directive approved by the Heads of Government at the summit 
conference, was intended to provide concurrently for a reunification 
of Germany in freedom and for the establishment of a security system 
to meet the legitimate defence requirements of the Soviet Union and 
other European States. 

German Reunification. “ In the hope of making it easier for the 
Soviet Union to accept the reunification of Germany, the Western 
Powers put forward in the treaty of assurance proposals which 
would provide a system of control in which the Soviet Union would 
directly participate, and reciprocal assurances from which the Soviet 
Union would directly benefit. In particular, you will remember that 
in order to remove any doubts which might remain about the implica- 
tions of these proposals, H.M. Government stated that they would be 
prepared, as part of a mutually acceptable European security arrange- 
ment, to give an assurance that in the event of a reunified Germany 
choosing to join NATO they would not take military advantage as a 
result of the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 

“ You will no doubt have observed that a similar assurance was 
given by Chancellor Adenauer and President Eisenhower in their 
declaration in Washington on May 28 [see 15580 A]. I must repeat. 


however, that all Western proposals for European security are 
contingent on a reunified Germany with a freely elected all-German 
Government, free to choose its own foreign policy. 

“ I am therefore disappointed that your message does not take np 
any of these proposals and makes no other constructive suggestions 
for the achievement of German unity For this reason tho Soviet 
proposal for a collective security treaty based on the continued 
division of Germany is and will remain unacceptable to the British 
Government. 

“Nor would a non-aggression agreement between members of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact be, m itself, any real contribution 
towards European security. Such an agreement would add nothing 
to the obligations which all members of the U.N. have already under- 
taken. Moreover, it would confirm rather than eliminate the present 
division of Europe and of Germany, which is the mam cause of 
tension m Europe. 

“ as I hope, tlie Soviet Government want to give practical 
evidence of thoir expressed desire to Bettle the principal international 
problems which besot us, the best way of doing so would he to allow 
the Gorman people freely to elect their own Government and to 
decide their own future. Unless the Soviet Government aro prepared 
to grant the elementary right of self-determination to the Germans, 
there is, I fear, little prospect of a satisfactory settlement of the other 
major issues outstanding between East and West. 

“ Sinco H.M. Government regard the reunification of Germany as 
so vital an objective, I should like to put to you, Mr. Prime Minister, 
the following questions : 

(1) Does the Soviet Government continue to recognize their 
responsibility for the reunification of Germany as stated in the 
directive issued by the four Hoads of Government to their Foreign 
Ministers at Geneva in July, 1955 ? 

(2) Does the Soviet Government agree that it is desirable to reunify 
Germany at the earliest possible opportunity 1 

(3) Does tho Soviet Government agree that the German people 
should bo allowed freely to chooso their own Government by means 
of free all-Gorman elections ? 

(7) Docs tho Soviet Government recognize the right of a freely 
elected all-German Government freoly to choose its own domestic 
and foreign policies ? 

Middle East. ** I now turn to the Middle East. I noted with 
pleasure tho passage in your message which confirmed that, as a 
result of the talks which you and Mr. Khrushchev had in London 
last year, you understood the importance to this country of our 
economic interests in tho Middle East. Unfortunately since your 
visit here tho tone of Soviet broadcasts and the Soviet Press, coupled 
with Soviot support for elements in the Middlo East hostile to these 
vital interests of ours, have left the impression that the Soviet 
Government are pursuing a policy in this area whioh is harmful to 
tho well-being of tins country and is not m accordance with the 
professions of friendship underlying your message. H.M. Government 
would welcome any ooncreto action by the Soviet Government which 
would dispel this impression. 

“ Quite apart from this, T would hope that they would bo prepared 
to pursue a policy with regard to Middle Eastern problems which 
would serve the interests of world peace as a whole. In the view of 
H.M. Government the most effective contribution whioh tho Soviet 
Government could make towards a relaxation of tension in this area 
would he to direct their efforts towards a solution of this central 
problem along the lines suggested by H.M. Government [in the Note 
exchanges on the Middle East — see above], 

Hungary. ** I must, however, point out that tho situation in the 
Middle East is not the only, or indeed the main, factor which has led 
to the deterioration of Anglo-Soviet relations to which you refer. 
British publio opinion was deeply shocked by the use of Soviet 
troops to suppress tho spontaneous uprising of the Hungarian people. 
In this country we regard the Hungarian uprising as a movement 
supported by the overwhelming mass of the population to rid them- 
selves of an alien system imposed on them by force. We do not accept 
the interpretation that it was a * counter-revolution ’ inspired from 
outside. The policy of repression now being pursued in Hungary by 
a regime maintained in power by the presence of Soviet troops, and 
the continued refusal of the Soviet and Hungarian Governments to 
comply with the resolutions of the U N. General Assembly, are 
bound to remain serious obstacles to any real improvement in 
Anglo -Soviet relations. 

Anglo-Soviet Relations. “ Against this background I am never- 
theless ready to consider with you means of improving Anglo-Soviet 
relations. The visit which you and Mr. Khrushchev paid to the U.K. 
last year provided a useful opportunity for full and frank discussion. 
It paved the way for an improvement in Anglo-Soviet relations. I 
regret that subsequent ovents should have led to an increase in 
international tension which has necessarily had its effect on relations 
between our two countries. But we must do our best to improve these 
where we can, in particular m the fields of trade and culture to whioh 
your message refers . . ” 

After drawing attention to certain restrictions on trade and 
cultural relations between the two countries which were still imposed 
by the Soviet Government, Mr. Macmillan concluded : “I should 
have greater confidence in the prospects of improved Anglo-Soviet 
relations if the Russian Service of the B.B.O. was not jammed in the 
Soviet Union, if British books and newspapers were unrestrictedly 
on sale in the Soviet Union, and if Soviet people were free to visit 
Western countries whenever they wished to do eo. . No similar 
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restrictions are placed on tho British people. They are free to listen 
to Soviet broadcasts, to buy Soviet publications, and to visit the 
Soviet Union if they are granted Soviet visum. 1 would therefore ask 
you to consider 1 whether the time has not come to remove those 
barriers and to enable the peoples of our two countries to got to 
know ono another better . . 

” There is ihus much which we can and should do to improve 
relations. But it would be disingenuous of me not to repeat that 
great problems still divide us. There is the question of Europe, 
where our views aro very dissimilar both about Germany and about 
Hungary. There is the Middle East, in winch we have yet to find 
common ground. Wo have different points of view on many groat 
issues . . . But those differences ought not to prevent us from making 
some kind of advance towards a more sensible relationship botwoen 
our two countries. J believe myself, after a full review of all the 
questions which your letter and my reply have traversed, that among 
the major international questions the ono where there is most need 
for progress is the field of both conventional and nuclear disarma- 
ment. If we and our allies could reach with you some measure of 
agreement on this issue, it would be a real contribution to the reduc- 
tion of world tensions and to the settlement of the many problems 
which now confront ns.” 

Marshal Bulganin’s Letter to M. Mollet. 

The Soviet Prime Minister also sent a letter to M. Guy 
Mollet on May 17 saying that the U.S.S.R. and France, as 
great Powers, had a “ vast responsibility ” m the present 
international situation and suggesting “ possible ways of 
improving French-Soviet relations.” 

Referring* to ” the historical experience of the joint fight waged by 
our two countries against aggressive German militarism,” Marshal 
Bulganin stressed that Franco and the U S.H.R. should seek In the 
first place ** to ensure such conditions as would make a repetition of 
aggressive wars impossible on our continent.” In this connexion he 
quoted the words of Jean Jaur6s, who had foretold that the triumph 
of a Russian Revolution would create the conditions for “ a real 
Franco -Russian alliance which will become a, powerful factor for 
peace in Europe.” 

Marshal Bulganin went on to attack NATO, the JCurutoiu and 
Common Market projects, the remilitarization of Western Germany, 
the rapid growth of a West German Army ” intended to bo armed 
with atomic weapons,” and the appointment of ” the former 
Hitlerite General Spiedol ” as Commander of NATO Land Forces 
in Central Europe. lie emphasized, nevertheless, that the U H.H.H. 
did not regard Germany ns ” a kind of eternal enemy of the Hoviot 
Union, and France,” and that the Hoviot Government ” sincerely 
desires to establish relations of peaceful co-operation and trust with 
Germany ” in the interests of ensuring “ lasting peace in Europe.” 
Good relations with Germany, howovor, would ” correspond to the 
strengthening of peace in Europe only if they aro not accompanied 
by encouragement of tho rebirth of aggressivo German militarism, 
which has more than once brought misfortune upon the peoples of 
Europe, tho French people included,” 

After expressing “ profound concern ” that Franco had ** decided 
to permit her territory to bo usod for sotting up American atomic 
bases,” Marshal Bxilganln said that it was ** vitally necessary to 
begin settling the problem of creating an effective system of collec- 
tive security.” To this end he suggested a non-aggression pact 
between the NATO and the Warsaw Pact Rowers ; simultaneous 
reductions in the French, British, and U.B. forces stationed in NATO 
countries and in tho Hoviot forces stationed in Warsaw Fact countries ; 
and a ” zone of restriction and armaments inspection ” In Europe, 
including both ports of Germany and tho countries bordering upon 
them. France and the Soviet Union should take tho initiative, by 
bilateral consultations. In ** elaborating the basic principles of a 
system of European security.” 

Referring to tho devastating nature of modem nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons, Marshal Bulganin wroto : ” It is well 
known that there exists at present a rocket weapon of such colossal 
destructive power that it could sow death and devastation In a few 
hours over the territories of entire countries. The present develop- 
ment of this weapon is such that there is no spot on the globe which 
could serve as a shelter for tho aggressor. There is no need to speak 
of the fate which would overtake those countries which became 
accomplices in aggression. I beg you not to regard those words as a 
threat addressed to any counti*y. Profound concern for tho well- 
being of tho peoples of the Soviet Union, as well as for the fate of 
world peace, make it necessary to draw attention to this ...” 

After recapitulating the Soviet point of view towards the Middle 
East and the disamiomont problem, Marshal Bulganin appealed for 
closer economic, scientific, and cultural relations between France 
and the U.S.S.R., suggesting inter alia that the two countries should 
oo-operate in the industrial uses of atomic energy. “ No matter what 
temporary differences may darken relations between our countries,” 
he declared, ** we must not forget that the friendship between our 
peoples was not horn today or yesterday. It was formed on the basis 
of the community of national interests of our peoples, and it has 
firm ana glorious traditions.” 

Marshal Bulganin’s letter was sent to M. Mollet only four 
days before bis resignation from the French Premiership 

see 15597 A). F 
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Marshal Bulganin’s Notes to Norwegian and Danish 
Premiers. - Warnings against NATO Bases in Scandinavia. 

- Dano-Norwegian Rejection of Soviet Threats. 

In a letter sent on March 22 (o Hr. Knmr Gerlmrctsen, the 
Prime Minister of Norway, Marshal Bulganin expressed the 
Soviet Government’s desire for friendly Norwegian-Soviet 
relations, hut gave a warning that the Norwegian people might 
“ have to pay dearly for the bases which art* built in Norway 
if the NATO strategists’ plans aw* carried out." In the event, 
of NATO “ aggressive actions’’ against the U.S.S.K., the 
Soviet Government would be " forced to inflict a destructive 
blow against the aggressors and also against, the bases which 
are located near our borders." 

Marshal Bulganin to Hr. Gcrhardscn. 

After recalling tho visit paid by Ur. Gorhardson to Moscow in IfiJA, 
Marshal Bulganin referred to the Intensification of trade, cultural, 
and scientific-technical relations between the two countries, including 
the joint agreement for exploiting the hydroelectric resources of 
tho I’osvik River, on the Norwegian-Soviet frontier (see U>OH B). 

Marshal Bulganin went on to welcome the Norwegian Govern- 
ment's previous assurances that It would ” not contribute to any 
policy with aggressive aims ” and would " not place bases at the 
disposal of foreign armed foroOH on Norwegian territory as long ns 
Norway is not exposed to an attack or throat of attack.” While 
welcoming these assurances, ami noting with satisfaction that 
Norway had kept her promises not to permit foreign buses on her 
territory, Marshal Bulganin added, howovor : ” In the present 

situation this is not sufficient to solve the question entirely. For the 
first time in her history Norway is in a military alliance directed 
against a great Power which is her neighbour , . . The fact is that 
Norway’s territory is ready to be used at any moment by the Atlantic 
Pact forces against the Hoviot Union. While there are today no 
foreign bombers on the airfields which have boon built in Norway in 
recent years on NATO orders . . . the situation can change tomorrow 
. . . and one cannot avoid taking Into consideration the lessons of the 
no t-so- distant past. We are not calling upon your Government, 
either today or tomorrow, to renounce tho North Atlantic Treaty, 
although our attitude towards this treaty is well known. But the 
interests of both our countries demand that them should be nothing 
unclear or unspoken in important questions concerning Hoviot- 
Norwegian relations.” 

Continuing, Marshal Bulganin assorted that Norway was of value 
t.o the ” Atlantic bloc ” primarily because she had a common frontier 
with the U.H.H.R., and that the loaders of NATO were not Interested 
in ” the fate that would befall Norway In the event of war,” ” But 
tho Norwegian people,” he added, ” might have to pay dearly for 
the bases which are being built In Norway with foreign money, if tho 
NATO Strategists’ plans are carried out. The Soviet Union has no 
intention of attacking anyone, but obviously, In response to aggressive 
actions against tho Hoviet Union, we would bo forced to undertake 
the most energetic measures in order to indict a destructive blow 
against tho aggressor and also against the bases which are located 
near our borders , , . The destructive power of modern weapons Is so 
great that the blow which would be directed against the aggressor’s 
bases would inevitably hit much greater areas, which would mean a 
catastrophe even for countries with a, larger territory than Norway. 
Tests show that one hydrogen bomb can produce destruction within 
a radius up to several hundred kilometres. One might, ask what, 
would happen if several Much bombs were umcU ...” 

After a statement on tho Hoviet Union’s desire for disarmament, 
Marshal Bulganin said that his Government regarded the strength ■ 
oning of relations with tho Heandinnvlun countries and the mainten- 
ance of lasting peace in Northern Europe as ” one of its most Impor* 
taut tasks.” Ho continued : ” With Norway we have a centuries-old 
tradition of friendship and good-neighbourly relations, in the not 
very distant past this friendship was strengthened in a common 
struggle against tho Hitlerite invaders , , , Between Norway and the 
Hoviot Union there exist no issues whatsoever in which the' interests 
of our two countries can collide. If there should bo factors making 
for difficulties in our relations, they are introduced from outside. 
I assure you that the Hoviet Government sincerely desires to establish 
relations with Norway based on friendship and full confidence . , , An 
improvement In relations with Norway would in no way affect the 
existing friendly relations botwoen our two countries and other 
States — for example, Norway’s relations with Great Britain and the 
United Statos ...” 

“ Ah you know, wo have very good relations with Finland. We 
value very highly our friendship with that country and its industrious 
people, the more so because there was formerly so much that divided 
ua. The question arises : Cannot relations between the tJ.H.H.R. and 
Norway be Just as good and friendly as between tho U.R.S.R. and 
Finland ? , , , Tho Soviet Union and Norway have never fought 
against each other, and the peoples of our countries have sympathy 
and respect for each other. The Soviet people know well that Norway 
has made incalculable contributions to world culture. The heroic 
and liberty -loving Norwegian nation has given to the world great 
writers, musicians, and explorers. For centuries our two countries 
havo maintained stable and friendly relations. It is sufficient to 
mention, for example, the honourable traditions of co-operation 
between Norwegian and Russian explorers in the sphere of polar 
research . . . These great traditions should in our opinion be developed 
and strengthened in all ways ...” 
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Hr. Gerhardsen to Marshal Bulganin. 

In his reply to Marshal Bulganin (April 11), Hr. Gerhardsen 
said inter diet that the assertion that Norwegian territory 
could be used against Norway’s own will for the stationing 
of foreign aircraft, warships, and atomic weapons was based 
on a “ misconception,” since it was “ Norway’s constitutional 
bodies which, m die light of the existing international situa- 
tion, will at any time decide whether our country is exposed 
to a threat of attack.” lie reiterated that Norway, no less than 
the U.S.S.R., desired good relations between the two countries 
and comprehensive disarmament. 

“ Aftor the Second World War/' wrote Hr. Gerhardsen, “ it was 
hoped in Norway that the United Nations would develop into an 
organization which could offer security and peace to our country and 
to all countries m tlio world. When, however, it became clear that 
the world organization could not provide its member-states with the 
necessary security, the Norwegian Government felt obliged to Reek 
protection through co-opcration with other countries on a regional 
basis, and accordingly in 1949 Norway joined the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

“ In the course of my conversations with you and your colleagues 
in Moscow, I . . . again emphasized, as had previously been done in 
Notes from the Norwegian Government to the Soviet Government, 
that the Norwegian Government will never contribute to a policy 
which has aggressive aims and will not permit Norwegian territory 
to be used for the purpose of such a policy. 

“ The provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty regarding the 
obligation to come to the assistance of each other enter into effect 
only in the event of a member of the treaty being subject to attack. 
Those provisions demonstrate clearly that the sole aim of this 
organization is to safeguard its members against attack from outside 
and ... to prevent war. 

“ The Norwegian people aro as vitally interested in the mainten- 
ance and strengthening of peace as are the peoples of your country, 
and it is this consideration which, together with concern for the 
country’s seourity, determines Norwegian foreign policy. 

“ The Norwegian Government has at all times acted in accordance 
with its proclaimed intontion not to permit the stationing of armed 
forces of foreign powers on Norwegian territory as long as Norway is 
not attacked or exposed to threats of attack. I am pleased to see 
that the Soviet Government expresses its satisfaction with this. 

“ You say, however, that in the present situation this is not 
sufficient because, as you assert, Norway might, as a consequence of 
her membership in NATO, be forood to have foreign bombers, 
warships, and atomio weapons stationed on Norwegian territory 
against her own will and contrary to her national interests. The 
Norwegian Government must emphatically declare that this concep- 
tion can only be due to a misunderstanding. 

** It is indeed the basio principle of the co-operation within the 
NATO that each individual member-country fully retains its right 
of self-determination, and this naturally applies to such vital ques- 
tions as are here involved. It is therefore Norway’s constitutional 
bodies which, in the light of the existing international situation, 
will at any time decide whether our country is exposed to a threat of 
attack. 

“ The existenco of large military formations in general, and the 
introduction of new weapons in particular, is naturally a source of 
anxiety and uncertainty in all countries. The Norwegian Government 
will welcome an arrangement which can reduce, and if possible 
eliminate, the need for such weapons, but it is of the opinion that 
this can be achieved only on the basis of reciprocity and through 
international negotiations. As long as no international agreement on 
disarmament under adequate control is concluded, it must be the 
conoern of each individual government to ensure the defence of its 
country in the way it deems best . . . 

“ The Norwegian Government considers it as particularly impor- 
tant that agreement be reached as soon as possible for a solution of 
he problems connected with nucloar weapons. Your Government 
c^Hl be familiar with the proposal for advance registration of tests of 
uoh weapons which Norway, jointly with Canada and Japan, has 
ubmitted to the United Nations [see page 15522, second column], 
nd which at the present moment is being discussed in the U.N. 
Hsarmament Sub -committee. It is the Norwegian Government's 
.ope that the Soviet Union will participate in the discussion of this 
roposal, on the understanding that in the next phase it might be 
lossible to arrive at agreement which can safeguard humanity 
against the dangers of radioactive radiation. 

“It is clear that the possibilities for extending the relations 
between peoples are diroctly dependent upon what happens in 
international politics. The Soviet attitude toward the people’s 
rising in Hungary caused a spontaneous and strong reaction among 
the Norwegian people and impeded the further development of 
co-operation between organizations and institutions in our two 
countries. 

“ On our side we were well satisfied with the development of 
friendly relations between our two countries during the period which 
followed my visit to the Soviet Union over a year ago. A strength- 
ening and expansion of friendly relations between two neighbouring 
States such as Norway and the Soviet Union is in itself natural. 
However, it does not suffice merely to build on centuries-old traditions 
and sympathy between peoples. Friendship must constantly be 
renewed on the basis of mutual respect and confidence. It is the 


sincere hope of the Norwegian Government that the international 
situation will develop in such a way that organizations, institutions, 
and private persons m our two countries will be encouraged recipro- 
cally to expand and strengthen their connexions . . ” 

Marshal Bulganin to Hr. Hansen. 

Marshal Bulganin’s letter to the Danish Prime Minister 
(delivered on March 29) was on the same general lines as that 
to Hr. Gerhardsen. Inter alia it alleged that Denmark was 
“ covered by a network of NATO bases ” and that “ a vast 
part of Danish territory — Greenland — has been transformed 
into a U.S. military base.” As in the letter to Hr. Gerhardsen, 
reference was made to the destructive power of modern 
weapons, in which connexion Marshal Bulganin observed that 
a single hydrogen bomb would be sufficient to destroy a 
territory larger than Denmark’s. 

After saying that “ the position of Denmark in the light of the 
military preparations of the North Atlantic bloc must inevitably 
attract the attention of the Soviet Union/’ Marshal Bulga nin 
referred to the Danish Government’s declaration of 1952 that it 
would never permit its territory to be used as a base for an attack on 
any other State. Ho alleged, however, that Denmark was “ covered 
by a network of military, naval and air bases” which, if used for 
“ aggressive ” purposes by the NATO, would constitute a “ legitimate 
target ” for the Soviet Union “ m pursuit of tho natural and 
inalienable right of self-defence/ * In present circumstances, said 
Marshal Bulganin, there was no guarantee that “foreign forces” 
might not appear at tho Danish basos within a few hours “ on a 
signal from NATO’s military command,” and the situation would 
“ obviously become more critical if plans for stationing American 
units cquippod with atomic weapons are realized as far as Denmark 
is concerned.” 

“ The Soviot Government,” the letter continued, “ would be 
neglecting its duty to the peoples of tho Soviet Union if it did not, 
in reply to aggression, take immediate action to direct a destructive 
blow against the attacker and hie entire network of bases established 
in preparation for an attack against tho U.S.S.R. . . , The destructive 
power of modem weapons is so great that, for countries with a terri- 
tory the size of Denmark’s, it would in the event of an atomic war 
bo tantamount to suicide if foreign Powers were given possibilities 
of establishing basos thoro.” 

Marshal Bulganin also assorted that Greenland had been “long 
ago transformed into a U.S. military base and is actually outside 
Denmark’s control.” In addition he said that Denmark played a 
special role in international strategy “ as guardian of important 
international straits on which the sea connexions of all the Baltic 
States with tho outer world are dependent.” Unlike his letter to 
Hr. Gerhardsen, in which he did not insist on Norway’s withdrawal 
from NATO, Marshal Bulganin’s letter to Hr. Hansen urged that 
Denmark should withdraw from the North Atlantic Treaty and rely 
for her security on “international guarantees ” 

Hr. Hansen to Marshal Bulganin. 

In his reply to Marshal Bulganin (delivered on April 29), 
Hr. Hansen, like Hr. Gerhardsen, described the Soviet concept 
of NATO as based on a “ fundamental misunderstanding ” and 
on “ untenable premises.” The Danish Prime Minister reiterated 
that NATO was solely a defensive alliance, declared that 
Denmark would remain in the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
rejected Marshal Bulganin’s suggestion that she should with- 
draw from that organization, describing that suggestion as 
“ impractical and unrealistic.” 

Hr. Hansen wrote : “ ... No people could be more peace-minded 
than the Danes, who have been several times in the last hundred 
years the victims of aggression .... We agree with your statement 
that the present situation demands of all countries the most deter- 
mined efforts to strengthen peace. . . . This responsibility is certainly 
understood in a small country like Denmark, whose influence on world 
political developments is limited, but how much heavier must it 
weigh upon the leading statesmen in a big country like the Soviet 
Union, whose attitude can influence the fate of millions of people. . . ” 

Rejecting Marshal Bulganin’s contention that NATO was an 
“ aggressive ” organization, and emphasizing that Denmark had “ the 
indisputable right to take such defensive measures as she considers 
expedient,” Hr. Hansen wrote* “Let me, too, be quite frank and 
state plainly that the Soviet concept of NATO rests upon a funda- 
mental misunderstanding. Your warning is, therefore, based on 
untenable premises. NATO is and remains a defensive alliance. 
It was established and is maintained because the Western countries 
have thought it necessary, against the background of a series of factual 
events, to guard themselves against the possibility of aggression. 
What we are preparing for is to be able to defend ourselves should 
it become necessary. We dismiss the idea of Denmark as an advanced 
springboard and base for attack against the Soviet Union as being 
without foundation in actual fact.” 

Hr. Hansen went on to refer to a Danish Note to the Soviet Union 
of May 4, 1949, which had emphasized that Denmark would never 
support a polioy with aggressive aims, and certainly not one directed 
against the Soviet Union, with which Denmark had a long tradition 
of peaceful and friendly relations. He continued : “I have noted 
with satisfaction that you refer in your letter to a statement made 
in October, 1952, by the Government then in power to the effect that 
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it would never allow Danish territory to ho used for aggression against 
any State whatever. It is superfluous to confirm to you that the 
presont Government m in complete agreement with the view expressed 
in that statement, and that tins view is shared by the whole Danish 
people. ... No Danish Government could remain in office which was 
not determined to adhere to the above statement. None of the 
military installations which have been built on Danish territory has 
anything to do with aggressive preparations. 

“ In your letter you refer to the position of Greenland. . . . J can 
definitely refute your assertion that this island is virtually outside 
Denmark’s control. The defence measures taken in Greenland have 
been in accordance with a published agreement between Denmark 
and the United States. 

“ Every country, as you rightly say in your lettor, has the natural 
and undeniable right of self-dofonco. As long as there are misunder- 
standings between nations and countries live under the fear of 
aggression, every country has the right to improve its defences. The 
maintenance of world peace by the United Nations alone would bo 
the ideal solution, but so far the U.N. has not yet the power to carry 
out this task. For this reason Denmark has chosen the NATO way 
to ensure for herself peace and freedom. 

“ You recommend that Denmark should find a more reliable way 
to ensure her security than through membership of NATO. In this 
connexion you have asked mo whether 1 and the Government headed 
by mo would not rogarci it as much more useful if Denmark, as well 
as the other countries interested in the strengthening of peace in 
Europe, sought an agreement on the question of Denmark’s security, 
such as international guarantees for her independence and territorial 
integrity, until such time as an elective system of collective security 
can he established in Europe. . . . The answer to this question Is that 
Denmark would not have chosen to solve the problem of safeguarding 
her security by joining NATO unless, after careful consideration, she 
had arrived at the decision that this solution would bo the bcHt for 
Denmark in the prevailing circumstances. 

“ There is certainly something attractive in the idea of international 
guarantees for the independence of a small country. Hut on closer 
consideration, and taking into account historic experience, there are 
serious doubts about its practical realization in Denmark’s ease, 
Denmark’s geographical situation between the Baltic and the North 
Boa alone, which makes it the ‘ guardian of the straits/ loads to the 
conclusion that an arrangement such as that suggested by you can 
hardly bo called realistic. As you also raise the question of the 
straits in your lettor, 1 wish to say In this connexion that we are 
alive to the responsibilities devolving upon us as a result of our 
geograpli hud situation, r do not think that anyone would hnvo any 
reason to reproach us with mistakes or neglect as regards our discharge 
of the responsibilities falling upon Denmark in this respect.” 

In conclusion, Ur. Hansen said that none regretted more than the 
Danish people und Government the deterioration of international 
relations during 1050, but added that the ©vents In the Middle East 
and Hungary had come "as a shock to the world.” The Soviet 
Union's attitude in Hungary had destroyed the illusions of the Danish 
people, especially as rogards the development of relations between 
East and West. “ Tt was inevitable,” Hr. Hanson added, “ that the 
©vents In Hungary weakened the determination of the Danish people 
to increase East-West co-operation,” After expressing agreement 
with Marshal Bulganin’s hope for the development and improvement 
of Danish-Soviet relations. Hr, Hanson declared : “ Results In this 
respect will depend to a largo extent on major political developments 
in the relations between East and West as a whole,” 

Hr. Gerhardscn and Hr. Ilanscn hud discussed the com- 
munications sent to them by Marshal Bulganin before sending 
their replies to the Soviet Prime Minister. 

Soviet Notes to German Federal Republic. - Denunciation 
of NATO Bases in Western Germany and Provision of 
Atomic Arms for West German Forces. - Dr. von 
Brentano’s Attack on Soviet Policy. 

In addition to the Notes to Norway and Denmark, the 
Soviet Government sent a strongly- worded Note to the 
German Federal Republic on April 27 alleging that Western 
Germany was being converted into “the main European 
springboard and chief NATO shock-force for atomic war 
in Europe.” 

After referring to the “ concentration by the Western Powers of 
various types of nueloar weapons on the territory of fcho Federal 
Republic,” and to the “ preparations for equipping the West Gorman 
Army with atomic weapons,” the Soviet Note spoke of the “ justified 
anxiety ” among the population of Western Germany at the conse- 
quences which an atomic war would entail “ for the Gorman people, 
for the neighbours of Germany, and for Europe as a whole.” It 
went on : 

“ The equipping with atomic weapons of the Army of the Gorman 
Federal Itepublio — the only European State whose government 
demands a revision of the presont frontiers in Europo—would 
sharply aggravate international tension and increase the danger 
of war. The security of the Statos bordering on Germany would be 
imperilled. It can be imagined what the attitude of Statos which 
have been repeatedly attacked by Germany in the past would bo to 
the atomic arming of the Federal Republic. These States would, 
naturally be forced to reply by taking appropriate measures to 
strengthen their defence. Thus the Government of the Federal 
Republic . . . would trigger off an atomic arms race in Europe . 


“ The atomic arming of the German Federal Republic is Homo times 
claimed to bo necessary for ensuring the security of the country. 
Buck assertions hnvo nothing in common with the real state of affairs. 
Instead of exerting efforts to ease international tension, and i<> 
facilitate agreement on disarmament and the prohibition of weapons 
of mass destruction, attempts are being made to ensure the security 
of the Federal Republic on the basis of the ‘ policy of strength/ 
But the equipping of the West German Army with atomic weapons 
and the conversion of the Federal Republic's territory into a 
launching site for American nuclear missiles, far from strengthening 
the security of the Federal Republic, would on Urn contrary expose 
it and its population to a terrible danger such as cannot bo compared 
with uny calamities over experienced by the German people. 

“ Twelve years after the end of the Mocond World War, Germany 
has still not yet healed the wounds indicted by that war. The 
numerous ruins in many German cities bear eloquent witness to 
tliis. Yet only conventional armaments were used in the last war. 
tt is quite obvious that the conversion of the Federal Republic into a 
NATO atomic base is bound in the event of war to make Western 
Germany the immediate object of retaliation by all types of 
modern weapons, including rocket weapons. Them is no need to 
dwell in detail on tint consequences this would entail for the 
Federal Republic, which has such a density of population and con- 
centration of Industry that the vital centres of the country could he 
paralysed by a single hydrogen bomb . . . Germany would become 
one vast graveyard , . . 

“ It would be a serious mistake to assess this statement as an 
attempt to threaten the Federal Republic. Nothing could bo more 
alien to the policy of the Bovlot Government than the use of threats 
ami intimidation. This Note . , . is not prompted by the desire to 
intimidate anyone but to call attention to the real state of affairs now 
taking shape in Europe . . . 

*‘ One cannot evade the question of the consequences which the 
equipping of the West German Army with atomic weapons would 
have for the restoration for Germany’s national unity. If the policy 
pursued by the Federal Republic a policy of remilitarization, 
accession to aggressive military blocs, and suppression of democratic 
freedom - has created great obstacles to the unification of Germany, 
the equipping of the Hutukmwhr with atomic weapons and the 
conversion of Western Germany into a centre of atomic war in 
Europe would strike an Irreparable blow at the national reunification 
of the Gorman people ...” 


The tone of the Soviet Note, and in particular the threats 
and menaces contained therein, aroused intense anger and 
indignation in the Federal Republic, which was expressed by 
Dr. von Brentuno (the Foreign Minister) in a press statement 
on April 21). 


Dr. von Brentuno described the Soviet Note us “ grotesque/* 
” incomprehensible,” and “ an unparalleled interference in West 
Gorman affairs,” saying that the references to the catastrophic 
effects of atomic weapons could only he regarded as “ a massive 
threat and an attempt at Intimidation with a view to separating 
the Federal Republic from its allies.” He declared that fcho Soviet 
Union’s objective was to “ obtain a monopoly of nuclear weapons 
so that it can hold this continent in everlasting servitude/* referring 
in this connexion to the savagery with which the Hovlet Army had 
crushed the people’s uprising In Hungary. 


After stressing that Urn Federal Republic wits the only country In 
the world which had voluntarily renounced the right to manufacture 
atomic weapons, T)r. von Brentuno called upon the Hovlet Union 
to make constructive proposals for disarmament Instead of threat- 
ening the Federal ‘Republic, in this connexion he declared that the 
U.H.R.R. “ has not made one single serious effort in nil these years to 
solve this problem on a basis acceptable to freedom-loving people.” 
He reiterated that the Federal Republic would provide for fin own 
security with atomic weapons if Russia continued to block an Inter- 
national agreement for all-round disarmament, and dismissed the 
Hovlet allegations against the Federal Republic us ” grotesque.” 
Refuting, in particular, the allegation that Western Germany had 
become the “main weapons depot of Europe,” Dr, von Brentano 
contrasted the 20 NATO divisions (including the five half-formed 
West German divisions) with the 22 Hovlet divisions In Eastern 
Germany, the 75 “satellite” divisions, and the 1511 divisions In the 
Soviet Union Itself. He added ; “ tt simply defies comprehension 
that anyone possessing such superiority can talk about the Federal 
Republic having booomo ‘ Europe’s main weapons depot/ ” 

In reply to the Soviet Note of April 27, the Gemma Federal 
Government sent a sharp Note to Moscow on May 22 declaring 
that it would not accede to “ a one-sided, completely unjustified 
demand by a foreign Government to render accounts.” It 
rejected all the allegations contained in the Soviet Note, and 
reiterated that the Federal Republic had the “ legitimate 
ensure its national security with atomic weapons if 
the U.S.S.R. continued to block an international agreement 
for controlled disarmament. 


After drawing the Soviet Government’s attention to the unanimous 
Bundeslao resolution of May 10 calling on all nations possessing 
nuclear weapons to discontinue tests and to agree to a controlled 
disarmament system (see page 15544, first column], the West German 
Note observed that the U.S.B.R/s attitude at the London dlwarma, 
ment talks was “hardly encouraging” and that It was the only 
Government which had “ up to this day refused any really effective 
control.” Emphasizing that the NATO forces in Western Germany 
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had a purely defensive mission, it declared that “ only those who 
would irresponsibly risk attacking that [Atlanticl community have 
any reason to fear it or the weapons m its possession.*’ In addition, 
the Note “ emphatically repudiated ” the allegation that West 
German policy would unleash an arms race , stressed that the 
Federal Government rejected any idea of changing Germany’s 
present frontiers by force ; and rejected the Soviet assertion that 
the provision of atomic weapons for the Bundeswehr would make 
German reunification impossible. 

The West Gorman Note again emphasized that tlxo Federal 
Republic had voluntarily renounced the manufacture of atomic 
weapons, and stressed the Fedoral Government’s desire for a ban on 
all nuclear aud thermo -nuclear weapons as part of an all-round 
disarmament plan, and its willingness to do all in its power to 
promote that objective. 

A further Soviet Note was presented in Bonn on June 27, 
being to a large extent a recapitulation of the earlier Note 
of April 27. It was described by an oflicial German spokes- 
man as “ impossibly sharp and polemical ” in tone and as 
approaching “ the limit of what is customary in diplomatic 
exchanges.” 

The latest Soviet Note accused the Federal Government of 
“ striving to obtain atomic arms from abroad ” for tho Bundeswehr, 
and of “ evasive statements intended merely to calm tho West 
German electors so that tho country may later find itself confronted 
with the fail accompli of atomic armaments.” It also accused the 
Fedoral Government of taking ‘ a negative view of tho proposals 
on disarmament which have a direct bearing on Germany, such ns 
the creation in Europe of a zone of inspection to include both parts 
of Germany . . . and the reduction and subsequent withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Gorman territory.” After reiterating at great 
length the allegations contained in the earlier Soviet Note, tlio latest 
Note stated that those who pursued the policy of arming tho 
Bundesewhr with atomic weapons “ run the risk of going down in 
history as the grave-diggers of German unity.” 

Bulganin- Adenauer Correspondence on Relations between 
Western Germany and Soviet Union. 

Apart from the above-mentioned Note exchanges between 
the Soviet and Federal German Governments, several letters 
were exchanged between Dr. Adenauer and Marshal Bulganin 
in continuation of the correspondence initiated by the Soviet 
Prime Minister on Feb. 10 (see 15371 A). 

In a letter to Marshal Bulganin on Feb. 28, the Federal 
Chancellor agreed that talks should be held between the two 
countries at an early date for an expansion of trade relations, 
increased scientific and cultural co-operation, and a consular 
convention. At the same time Dr. Adenauer made a strong 
appeal for the repatriation of German citizens held in the 
U.S.S.R. against their will, and emphasized that the Soviet 
Government had the obligation— which the Western Powers 
had already accepted— to promote German reunification by 
agreeing to free all-German elections. 

The Federal Chancellor defended Western Germany’s membership 
of NATO against Marshal Bulganin’s allegations of tho allegedly 
“ aggressive ” character of that organization, and emphasized that 
its role was entirely defensive. As regards German citizens in the 
U.S.S.R., ho pointed out that the Soviet Government had agreed in 
1955, during his (the Chancellor’s) talks in Moscow, to repatriate all 
German nationals still in the Soviet Union. While this had been done 
in the case of prisoners-of-war, it had not beon carried out in the 
case of civilians— in which connexion Dr. Adenauer referred parti- 
cularly to Gorman scientists who were working at tho nuclear experi- 
mental station at Sochum, on the Black Sea. On tho question of 
Gorman reunification, ho roiterated that free all -German elections 
must bo hold in preparation for an all-German Parliament and 
Government, and appealed to Marshal Bulganin to “ liberate 
17,000,000 Germans ” in the Eastern Zone. By doing so the Soviet 
Government would render “ an inestimable service to the cause of 
friendly oo-operation between our two countries ” and would best 
serve the cause of peace and European security. 

In reply to this letter, Marshal Bulganin informed Dr. 
Adenauer on March 18 that the U.S.S.R. was ready to enter 
into negotiations with the German Federal Government on 
the subjects of trade relations, cultural and scientific co-opera- 
tion, and a consular convention, and proposed that talks 
should open at an early date in Moscow or Bonn. As regards 
Western Germany’s membership of NATO, Marshal Bulganin 
observed that “ we continue to adhere to different viewpoints.” 
On the question of reunification, he reiterated the Soviet view 
that the unity of Germany could he achieved only by direct 
negotiations between Western and Eastern Germany and a 
rapprochement between the two German States. In the course 
of his letter Marshal Bulganin criticized Dr. von Brentano (the 
Federal Foreign Minister) for having recently made “ remarks 
which are not in the interest of improving relations between 
our countries.” 

A West German Note to the Soviet Government, presented 
on April 17, agreed that negotiations on trade, cultural, 
scientific, and consular matters should be held in Moscow 


“forthwith,” and proposed that any agreements reached 
should be signed in Bonn. It was accompanied by a further 
letter from Dr. Adenauer to Marshal Bulganin m which the 
Federal Chancellor pointed out that the Soviet Premier had 
made no reference in his latest letter to the repatriation of 
Germans in the U.S.S.R., despite the fact that he (Dr. Adenauer) 
had raised this matter in his letter of Feb. 28. 

With regard to Marshal Bulganin’s criticisms of Dr. von Brentano, 
the Federal Chancellor said that he “ objected emphatically to this 
criticism o£ the Gorman Foreign Minister, who enjoys the full confi- 
dence of tho Federal Government and of myself.” He added : 

“ Herr von Brentano, m his statements on the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union, has merely expressed the feelings of the entire German 
people, which is disappointed at tho Soviet Union’s attitude on the 
question of Gorman unity.” 

After saymg that ho would “ not go into the unfounded, severe accu- 
sations that have repeatedly been made against the Federal Republic 
in official declarations of the Soviet Government and are continually 
being repeated,” Dr. Adenauer added : “ The aspirations of the 
entire Gorman people for the re-establishmont of its national 
unity cannot be nullified by a reference to the alleged existence of 
two German States. It is unrealistic to describe the so-called [East] 
German Democratic Republic, whose governmental power was not 
established by legitimate moans and which is rejected by tho over- 
whelming majority of tho population, as a reality m the life of the 
Gorman people.” 

A Soviet Note of May 23 proposed that negotiations on the 
above-mentioned subjects should open in Moscow on June 15. 
As regards repatriation, the Note said : “ The U.S.S.R. has 
fully completed the repatriation of German subjects who had 
been convicted m the Soviet Union and of whom mention was 
made in the [Moscow] talks with the Federal German delega- 
tion m 1955. This does not preclude the possibility of dis- 
cussing certain practical questions affecting undertakings to 
repatriate individual German subjects from the Soviet Union, 
and also the connected question of the repatriation of Soviet 
displaced persons who are still in the Federal Republic.” 

The West German reply, published on June 10, did not 
reject the Soviet proposal for the opening of talks on June 15 
hut made the Federal Government’s acceptance conditional 
on the simultaneous holding of discussions on the repatriation 
of German civilians still held in the U.S.S.R. The Note main- 
tained that Dr. Adenauer had been given a firm assurance by 
Marshal Bulganin, during the Moscow talks in 1955, that all 
German nationals in the Soviet Union who could be traced 
on the basis of German lists would be repatriated. It pointed 
out, however, that only 9,000 prisoners-of-war had been 
returned to Germany, and expressed the Federal Government’s 
conviction — based on its researches and the repatriation 
applications received — that “many thousands ” ^ of German 
civilians were still held in the U.S.S.R. against their will. 

As a result of the impasse between the West German and 
Soviet points of view on the repatriation question, no further 
proposals were made by either side — up to the beginning of 
July — for talks on trade, cultural, scientific, and consular 
matters. 

Publication of Suez Correspondence. 

The texts were published in London on April 22 of five 
letters exchanged between Marshal Bulganin and Sir Anthony 
Eden during September and October, 1956, before the Anglo- 
French intervention in Egypt. The correspondence was also 
published in Moscow, together with the text of letters 
exchanged between Marshal Bulganin and M. Mollet on the 
same subject. It covered (a) letters sent by Marshal Bulganin 
to Sir Anthony Eden on Sept. 11, Sept. 28, and Oct. 23 ; 
(b) letters sent by Sir Anthony Eden to the Soviet Prime 
Minister on Sept. 16 and Oct. 6 ; (c) a letter from Marshal 
Bulganin to M. Mollet dated Sept. II ; and ( d ) M. Mollet’s 
reply, dated Oct. 10. The correspondence was to a large 
extent a recapitulation of the respective Anglo-French and 
Soviet viewpoints on the situation in the Middle East existing 
at that time. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian 
- New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, 
Paris - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Aftenposten, Oslo - 
Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen - Soviet Embassy Press 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. 15517 A 5 15371 A.) 

A. BRAZIL. — U.S. Loan for Development of Brasilia. 

A loan of $10,000,000 was granted to Brazil by the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank in May for the development of Brasilia, 
the new capital of Brazil. The loan will be used for the purchase 
in the U.S. A. of road-building and house construction machinery, 
tools, appliances and materials. It will bear interest at 5| per 
cent per annum and will be repaid over 15 years. — (Brazilian 
Government Bulletin) (Prev. rep. Brasilia, 15437 A ; 

U.S. Loans to Brazil, 15134 A.) 
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A. KENYA. — Political, Constitutional and Economic 
Developments. - Progressive Elimination of Mau Mau 
Terrorism. - Capture and Execution of Dedan Kimathi. 

Recent developments in Kenya are described below under 
cross-headmgs : 

Legislative Council Elections. 

Elections to the Kenya Legislative Council were held from 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2, 1950, and m March 1957, the iirst stage being 
for the European and Asian seats and the single Arab seat, and 
the second stage for the African seats. 

European Seats. The principal political groups talcing part in the 
European elections were : 

(1) The party led by Mr. Michael Blundell, which accepted the 
“ Lyttolton Constitution " and advocated multi-racial government, 
though not a multi-racial form of society. 

(2) The “ Independent Group " (composed ehiojfly of candidates 
formerly associated with Mr, Blundell in the United Country Party), 
whoso spokesman in the previous Legislative Council had been 
Group-Captain L. R. Briggs. This group, the formation of which had 
been announced on Juno 7, 1056, and which fought the election as a 
** toam " rather than as an organized party, sought a change in the 
basis of the Lyttelton, plan, whereby Ministers would bo appointed 
on account of " merit and ability " rather than on racial grounds. 

(3) Tlio Federal Xndopondenoe Party, led by Major B. P. Roberts, 
which opposed the Lyttelton plan and advocated a system of separate 
racial administrations in 41 whito ” and “ black " aroas. 

(4) independent candidates supporling the “ Capricorn Africa " 
programme (see 14971 A). 

The elections resulted in the 44 Independent Croup ” winning 
eight of the 14 European seats and Mr. Blundell's parly the remaining 
six. Among the successful candidates were Groups -Captain Briggs, 
who decisively defeated an independent (pro -Lyttolton and Capricorn 
Society) oandidato in the Mount Konya constituency ; Mr. Blundell, 
who won a clear victory in the Rift Valley over Major Roberts, the 
E.I.P. loader ; and Mr. W. Havelock, the pro-Lyttelton Minister of 
Local Government, who narrowly defeated an anti-Lyttelton 
candidate at Kiambu. Mr. R. L. Maoonochie-Welwood, Minister 
without portfolio aud a member of the War Council, was defeated 
by a member of the Independent Group, Mrs. E. Hughes, a Nairobi 
architoot. 

Asian Seats. The elections for the six Asian seats showed an 
improvement in the position of the Konya, Indian Congress, two of 
whoso leading members- its current president (Mr. N. H. Mandat) 
and a past president (Mr. J. M. Nazareth)- -wore ro-oiootod. Mr. 
Ibrahim JMathoo, the Minister of Works, retained one of the two seats 
rosorvod for Asian Moslems. 

The Arab Scat. Tho sitting Arab member, Sheikh Mafud Meekwai, 
was ro-olootod. 

African Scats. The African elections In eight constituencies (held 
in March 1957) were the first ever to bo held in tho Colony, and 
resulted in tho success of candidates with strong nationalist leanings. 
Six of tho eight former nominated African members of tho Council 
(who had formed a 44 United Front ” to contest tho elections) were 
defeated, tho most important being Mr. Olumga, tho first African 
Minister (boo below), Mr. Eliud Mathu, tho Kikuyu leader, aud Mr. 
J. Jeremiah, Parliamentary Secretary to tho Minister for Health, 
Housing, and Local Government. In the Nairobi constituency, Mr. 
Tom Mboyu, general secretary of the Konya Federation of Labour 
and unofficial loader of the new African members, defeated Mr. C. 
Argwlngs-Ko dhok, former president of tho banned Konya African 
National Congress (see 14621 A) and loader of the newly-formed 
Nairobi District African Congress. There wore 37 candidates for tho 
eight seats, the poll averaging 78.5 per cent. 

As a result of the elections and the appointment of two 44 corporate " 
members under tho further constitutional changes (see below), tho 


composition of tho Legislative Council was aw follows : 



Elected Corporate 

Nomin- 

ated* 

Ex- 

officio t 

Total 

European . . 

..14 2 | 

15$ 

7 

38 

Hindu 

3 

1 

* . 

4 

Moslem 

3 

1 


4 

Arab 

1 

1 

1 

3 

African 

8 

2 


10 

Total . . 

\ . 29 2 

20 

8 

59 


* By tho Governor, t Ofiioials, including tho Speaker. 

J Open to all races, but at present European held. 

Ministerial Appointments. 

Following the election of the European and Asian members 
of the Legislative Council, six “ unofficial ” Ministers were 
sworn in on Oct. 19, 1950, as follows : 

Europeans. Mr, Michael Blundell, Agriculture ; Mr. Wilfrid 
Havelock, Local Government ; Group-Captain L. R. Briggs, Minister 
without portfolio. 

Asians. Mr. Ibrahim Nathoo, Works ; Mr. Chunilal Medan, 
Minister without portfolio. 

Africans. Mr, Benoiah Apolo Ohanga, Community Development 
and Rehabilitation. 

There were only two changes— Group-Captain Briggs 
succeeding Mr. L. R. Maconochie-Welwood (see above), and 
Mr. Madan replacing Mr. A. B, Patel, the well-known Indian 
leader, who was leaving Kenya for India for private studies. 


Ah a result of tho elections for the African non in, aud in view of 
the refusal of the newly -elected African momberH to participate in 
Uni Government (see below), it was announced on June 4, 1957, that 
Mr. O. M. Johnston, a European official, had been appointed “ for 
the time being" a s Minister for Community Ihuolopment and 
Rehabilitation - the portfolio held by Mr. Ohanga before Mb defeat 
in the African elections. Mr. Johnston had been Special Commis- 
sioner for tho Kikuyu. Embu, and Moru tribow wince 1949, and It 
was announced that, be would retain this post, in addition to hiw 
ministerial duties. 

Constitutional Changes. 

It was announced in Nairobi on Oct. 19, 1950, that the 
Colonial Secretary had accepted proposals for constitutional 
changes which had been agreed upon between Lite European, 
African, and Asian unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council and presented unanimously through the Governor. 
The changes were as follows : 

(1) Tho number of Ministers drawn from the unofficial mem hers 
would bo increased from hIx to eight by the addition of one European 
and one African, tho Council thaw comprising four Europeans, two 
Asians (no change), and two Africans. 

(2) In the Legislative Connell two new African reproHontutivo 
members would be added to the Opposition wide. 

(3) There would be two new unofficial members to be known aw 
“ corporate " momberH who, aN representatives of the agricultural 
and commercial communities, would bo selected from llwiw of names 
submitted by the board of Agriculture and the Board of Commerce 
and Industry respectively, 

(t) More Heals would be created in the Legislative Council after 
tho African elections of March 1957 in order to correct the numerical 
disproportion between Government amt uou-Uovornmcnt members. 
Tho number of weals and the method of selection would be decided 
later, but in any event there would be one additional Arab seat. 

(5) To afford immediate representation of Arab interests in the 
Connell of Ministers, the Governor would appoint for this purpose 
one of tho Arab members of the Legislative Council. Thin Arab 
representative would be at liberty to attend any meeting of the 
Council of Ministers * 4 with a wtatus equivalent to that of a Minister." 

The iirst two “ corporate ” members were appointed on 
March 11, 1957 : they were the Earl of Portsmouth, a farmer, 
and Sir Alfred Vincent, chairman of East African Airways. 

Dissolution of the United Country Party* 

Following agreement between all the European elected 
members in the Legislative Council that party and group 
affiliations should be discarded in the interests of unity, the 
six members belonging to the United Country Party resigned 
from that party on Nov, 26, 1956. The step was taken with 
the approval of the party’s executive committee, and the 
party- -which had been formed in July 1954 to support the 
principle of multi-racial government -was subsequently 
dissolved on Jan. 6, 1957. 

Elected African Members’ Demands for Increased 
Representation. - Stricter Control of African Political 
Meetings. - Statement by European Elected Members* 

The eight elected African members issued a statement on 
March 18 declaring that they regarded tho Lyttelton Constitu- 
tion as null and void, and that none of them would accept a 
ministerial post. Their main task, they stated, would he to 
secure constitutional reforms 4 4 to give everyone effective and 
real representation,” and they would therefore fight for 
increased African representation in the Legislative Assembly. 

On March 28 a request was accordingly submitted by the 
African elected members to the Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, 
for the immediate creation of 15 additional African seats. 

In a statement to tho Press, Mr. Tom Mboyu said that the request 
had boon made 44 not primarily to break European domination M 
but 44 mainly in consideration of the heavy responsibilities that 
©looted members must shoulder." .Since the constituencies were 
extremely large and the voters mainly illiterate, contact with the 
doctorate had to bo on a personal basis, and a greater number of 
Council members was therefore required. 

Although the Chief Secretary of the Kenya Government 
subsequently rejected the Africans’ request, it was never- 
theless renewed m a letter to the Governor on April 26, follow- 
ing the announcement that the Asian members supported the 
African members’ position. The letter reiterated that the 
African members did not recognize the “Lyttelton plan,” 
under which there could be no constitutional changes before 
I960 without the agreement of all racial groups. 

The British Colonial Secretary, Mr* Lennox-Boyd, stated 
on May 8 in the House of Commons that while the Kenya 
Government was ready to do everything possible to facilitate 
discussions on the African proposal between the different 
racial groups [as required under the Lyttelton plan], progress 
depended on the readiness of all groups to enter into such 
discussions without insisting on prior conditions. 
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When Mrs Barbara Castle (Lab.) asked whotlier, owing to the small 
number of seats allocated to them, the African elected representatives 
had not an impossible task in trying adequately to represent their 
constituents, and whether it was true that only Europeans were 
refusing to take part m such discussions, Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied : 
“No, most certainly not. I am prepared at any time, as is the 
Government of Konya, to consider any proposals put forward if they 
have the consent of all races. I have noticed with regret the attitude 
hitherto taken by tlio African elected members I very much hope 
that they will see fit to change their minds. I do not share that 
meagre view of their talents which Mrs. Castle apparently has.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd addod : “ If the various races got together no 
one would be more pleased than I, but some of those supplementary 
questions seem to suggest that it is the Europeans or Asians who aro 
making things difficult. The truth is that the African representative 
members have said that they were prepared to meet the Governor 
and his official advisors, but . . . only if the Government first decide 
that they are under-represented in the Council. What I must insist 
on is that if there are to be any changes bofore 1960, they must be 
agreed betwoen all the races. There would be no stability m Kenya 
or anywhere else if agreements arrived at were broken; and the 
agreement arrived at was that there would bo no change until 1960 
except by agreement.” 

Following a statement in the Kenya Legislative Council on 
May 21 by Mr. E. Windley (Minister for African Affairs), who 
said that the Government would oppose “ efforts to lead the 
African people towards chaos and disorder,” the Kenya 
Government announced on May 22 that there would hence- 
forward be stricter control of African political meetings, 
including the compulsory tape-recording of speeches. It was 
explained that this step had been decided upon because of 
inflammatory speeches which might have led to violence and 
to tactics reminiscent of the methods of Mau Mau leaders 
before the emergency. The new arrangements came into 
operation for the first time at a meeting in Nairobi on May 24 
addressed by Mr. Tom Mboya. 

The European elected members of the Legislative Council 
issued the following statement on July 4, 1957, through their 
chairman. Sir Alfred Vincent : 

“ Subject to acceptance of certain conditions, and in conjunction 
with other constitutional ohangos, the European elected members aro 
prepared to recommend some increase in African representation 
without a corresponding increase in the number of seats for other 
racial groups. Any suoh increase inevitably involves far-reaching 
modifications in the existing Constitution. It is a hasio fact that 
Kenya is a country in which different races have made their homes, 
and that Kenya’s future lies in oloso co-operation between such races. 
We therefore regard it as axiomatic that any now Constitution must 
include certain fundamental provisions which will ensure: 

(i) that no racial group or combination of racial groups can 
dominate the other groups or group ; 

(ii) that as any degree of self-government is introduced the Govern- 
ment of Kenya will depend in the Legislature upon a measure of 
support from all races. 

“ The constitutional provisions required to effect these principles 
paust be agreed upon and accepted as binding before any further 
constitutional ohanges, including any increase in representation, can 
be effected. It is an essential element of any agreement that there 
is African participation in the Government and the Council of 
Ministers. Any constitutional agreement must be regarded as binding 
for an agreed period long enough to ensure stability, and therefore 
such agreement must be recorded by each racial group as having 
been freely entered into. It is imperative, and in the interests of all 
races, that conditions must exist at all times which will encourage the 
confidence of investors in industry and agriculture in Kenya. Should 
any doubt arise oversea as to the stability or responsibility of the 
Government, it would imperil the whole economic future of the 
Territory. 

“It is noted that the Afrioan elected members have decided to 
send representatives to the U.K. this mouth to * explain and interpret 
to the British public and M.P.s the Afrioan case and attitude in the 
current constitutional crisis, and to explain the political objectives 
and aspirations of the African ’ — and also, presumably, to seek 
advice on constitutional matters. Although we are prepared to 
negotiate regarding constitutional changes with the other racial 
groups at any time, we feel that, due to their absence and the absence 
of a number of leading representatives of other groups, little purpose 
could be served by any further discussions until their return to 
Konya, when we hope discussions will be resumed. This will enable 
all groups in the interim to give constitutional matters unhurried 
consideration, which will undoubtedly lead to a better understanding 
of the problems involved and of the need for practical suggestions 
for their solution. These, as the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment have reaffirmed on numerous occasions, must bo agreed in 
Kenya by all racial groups.” 

The Anti-Mau Mau Campaign. - Execution of Dedan 
Kimathi and Other Mau Mau Leaders. 

Considerable progress towards the complete elimination of 
Mau Mau terrorism was made during the period under review, 
the most important single success being the capture of the 
movement’s leader, 44 Field-Marshal ” Dedan Kimathi, in the 


Nyeri district on Oct. 21, 1956. Kimathi, who was brought to 
trial at Nyeri on Nov. 19, pleaded 44 not guilty ” to charges of 
illegally possessing a revolver and ammunition, and claimed 
that he had been on his way to surrender when he was captured. 
After hearing extensive evidence, however, the court found 
him guilty on both charges on Nov. 27 and sentenced him 
to death for the illegal possession of a firearm and to seven 
years’ hard labour for the illegal possession of ammunition. 
Kimathi’s appeal was rejected by the East African Court of 
Appeal on Dec. 27, 1956, and his petition for leave to appeal to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was rejected on 
Feb. 14, 1957. He was hanged at Nairobi on Feb. 18. 

Other leading terrorists eliminated during 1956 were Serape 
Ole Ngare (alias 44 Marshal ” Kahomki), Maraya Macheru (a 
witch-doctor who took a prominent part in Mau Mau terrorism), 
and 4 ‘Generals ” Makenji and Kapinda, all of whom were killed 
as a result of police action during May 1956 ; 44 Major-General ” 
Kamwana, who was sentenced to death for illegal possession 
of firearms and was one of a group of six terrorists executed on 
June 29 ; and Muriuki Kimotho ( alias 44 General” Tanganyika), 
who was executed on July 6 after having been sentenced to 
death a month earlier for the murder of a Kikuyu tribesman. 

The continuing success of the security forces in reducing 
the number of active Mau Mau terrorists was reflected in the 
growing number of surrenders in 1956, as well as the rapid fall 
in the number of incidents. While 43 terrorists were killed, 
43 captured, and 59 surrendered m May, the total of those 
killed in July, August, and September fell to 12, 10, and 6 
respectively and of those captured to 31, 14, and 14 respec- 
tively. Surrenders in these three months totalled 57, 31, and 
52 respectively. 

Many of the Mau Mau fell to the “ pseudo ” gangs who operated 
with ovor-inoroasing success with the security forces and who were 
responsible inter alia for the capture of Dedan Kimathi. [Kimathi, 
when captured, was wearing a loopard-skin — apparently as a disguise 
— and was trying to crawl away through the undergrowth when 
called upon to halt ; he ignored the warning and was shot at and 
woundod.] These “ psoudo ” gangs, numbering between 300 and 400 
and composed mainly of former terrorists, wore led by some 30 young 
Europeans in disguise who wore either born in Kenya as sons of 
British settlers or civil servants, or belonged to the Kenya Regiment 
and the Kenya Police Reserve, some of them being also former 
intelligence officers. It was stated in The Times on July 6, 1956, 
that there had been not a single casualty amongst the “ pseudo ” 
gangs, nor had any of its Kikuyu members betrayed the trust placed 
m them. 

In a review of the situation at the opening session of the new 
Legislative Council on Nov. 13, 1956, Sir Evelyn Barmg 
stated that only 200 - 300 terrorists were still active. Whereas 
18 months previously 51 major gang-leaders had been at 
liberty, only two were still at large, the better-known being 
Stanley Mathenge, formerly second-in-command to Kimathi. 
As a result of this reduction of the terrorist threat, it had been 
decided, following a recommendation by Lt.-General Sir 
Gerald Lathbury (C.-in-C., East Africa) that the police should 
take over control of anti-terrorist operations from the Army. 
The War Council, however, would continue to function and 
the Army would stand by in support of the police. 

Sir Evelyn Baring gave a warning that if the remaining terrorists 
were not pursued as actively as in the past, they were perfectly 
capable of reviving the Mau Mau activities He continued : “ Our 
troubles with the active Mau Mau will be at an end only when we have 
shown we can keep the peace, not only in conditions as they now 
are, but in the future when all but the worst of the detainees and 
Man Mau conviots now in custody have been released.” Muoh 
progress had been made in the problem of absorbing detainees b&ok 
into the normal life of the country, and many thousands who had 
gone hack to their districts had given very little trouble. The return 
of Kikuyu labour to farms had proceeded smoothly, and the Govern- 
ment hoped to absorb an increasing number of Kikuyu in forest 
villages, 

Whereas 18 months earlier there were 50,000 Mau Mau detainees 
and 16,000 convicts, the figures had been reduced to 24,000 and 
8,400 respectively. The Government’s policy stood on two affirma- 
tions * first, each detainee must have his chance to work his way 
back to normal life ; secondly, irreooncilables would not return. 
No Mau Mau detainee or convict could be allowed back unless his 
behaviour and the condition of the area to which he was returning 
gave sound reasons for behoving that he would not again become a 
menace to peace and order. “ The Kenya Government,” he added, 
“ regard no man as lost, and the most assiduous efforts are being 
and will be made to reclaim him for society.” 

After outlining a plan for an agricultural settlement on the Tana 
River for those who could only he made good citizens again over a 
period of years, the Governor announced that the Mau Mau experience 
had prompted the Government “ to review the powers on which In 
normal times of peace it has to rely to preserve peace.” It intended 
to introduce at the right time legislation designed to reinforce its 
authority in any period of increasing tension and disturbance not 
amounting to a full-scale emergency. 
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Further figures concerning the rehabilitation and release of 
Mau Mau detainees were issued m Nairobi on Feb. 20 , 1057. 
It was slated that lo date 40,000 detainees in all bad been 
released, that only 00 of these bad had to be rearrested for 
resumption of Man Mau activities, and that the 110,000 who 
remained m detention were being released at the rate of 
1,700 a month. 

Tho Minister for Internal Seetirltr, Mr. Jolm (lusaek, announced 
on March 0, 1057, that Magotn, Island, tin' detention eiunp in bake 
Victoria for ** hard core ” terrorists, was he! tip: cleared of its 2.400 
prisoners as part of ° the Government's general policy of getting 
prisoners into the * pipeline * that, leads to rehabilitation.” 

Relaxation of Emergency Measures. 

With the gradual elimination of the Mau Mau movement, 
the Government continued to relinquish during the period 
under review some of the powers it had assumed as a result 
of the emergency. 

It was announced on Pee. 21, 1050, that 4< in view of the continued 
improvement in the emergency situation M some of the restrictions 
on public mootings would be related, as follows : (1) licences would 
ordinarily bo granted for public meetings to be held in balls or other 
suitable buildings for a, legitimate purpose ; (li) owing to the diilleully 
of exorcising control over largo assemblies, however, open-air meetings 
would not bo permitted except in remote areas where there were no 
suitable buildings and whore attendance out-of-doors was not likely 
to reach unmanageable proportions ; (iii) the relaying of proceedings 
or speeches from buildings to overflow audiences outside would also 
not he permitted ; (lv) except in the Central Province, members of 
the Kikuyu, IGmbu and Moru tribes would bo permitted to attend 
public meetings, political or otherwise, blit only those who had 
obtained loyalty certificates would bo allowed to make speeches : 
(v) in the Central Province (where stricter control than elsewhere 
was still essential owing to the return of large numbers of released 
Man Mail detainees), attendance at Kikuyu, lhnlm and Moru political 
meetings would no longer ho restricted to registered voters but would 
be open to all who had boon granted loyalty certificates ; (vi) at all 
other mootings the attendance of persons who had not obtained 
loyalty certificates would ho permitted ** where necessary to the 
legitimate purposes of such meetings.” 

fit was commented in the Press that: the Government's decision 
was obviously connected with the forthcoming African elections and 
the Impossibility of denying candidates the opportunity of addressing 
registered voters,! 

In a further announcement on Jan. 7, 11)57, it was stated that a 
comprehensive review of the emergency legislation had been carried 
out with a view to deciding what relaxations could be introduced in 
the light of the continuing improvement in the security situation. 
It had accordingly boon decided, ss a first, stage In tho process, (i) to 
revoke the penal provisions Tor sabotage and the regulations pro- 
hibiting the possession of more than one firearm and tho possession 
of incendiary material ; (li) to lift tho restrictions on travel affecting 
Nairobi and certain ports of the Central Province ; (ill) to cancel 
some of tho controls imposed on Kikuyu, Kmlm, and Morn domestic 
servants ; and (iv) to reduce considerably the number of special 
areas and emergency zones. 

As a result of a further ” marked improvement ” in the situation, 
tho Government announced on April 1 , 1957, that tho three remaining 
capital offences under the emergency regulations would In future bo 
punishable hy life imprisonment. Tho offences in question were : 
(1) the unlawful possession of firearms: (II) consorting with an 
unlawfully armed person ; and (ill) administering, or bolng present 
at and consenting to tho administration of, a Man Man oath. 

Development of African Tribal Lands. 

It was announced on Jan* 18, 1057, that the Kenya Govern- 
ment had created a now body-— -the African Industrial Estates 
Development Committee-— to carry out a plan to develop 
African tribal lands for industrial, commercial, and ancillary 
purposes. The’' Committee would be under the chairmanship 
of the Minister of Commerce and Industry (Mr. Arthur Hope- 
Jones), and its 10 members would include three Africans, of 
whom two would be members of the Native Lands Trust 
Board (a body of trustees responsible for the integrity of 
Albican lands). 

It was stated that tho now Committee would approve details of 
selected development schemes, would supervise them, and would also 
determine priorities for development and approve estimates 
and expenditure. At tho same time the Government created a fund 
of $25,000 to aid the development of industries in African areas, It 
being announced that tho first development site would he at Koratina, 
In the Kikuyu Reserve. Expenditure from tho fund in preparing 
sites for development would he recovered from those holding grants 
for such land. 

The measure represented tho third major change In the tradi- 
tional background of African tribal life — the first two being the 
grouping of villages and the consolidation of fragmentary land 
holdings into economical agricultural units ; and the introduction of 
th® Primogeniture system of inheritance, instead of the customary 
division of holdings among all sons on the death of the father. 
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Three-year Development Plan. 

Following bis return, from linaneiul talks in London, the 
Minister for Finance, Mr. Vasey, announced in the Legislative 
Council on March 2 d, 1057, that the Kenya Government 
proposed to put inlo operation a social and economic develop- 
ment plan covering the period 1057-00 and involving capital 
expenditure of $20,000,000. Details of the plan were published 
on the same date. 

The statement said tlmt as the full development of Kenan would 
have required an investment of about. $180,000,000 a. figure 
unattainable in view of tho world monetary position tho Govern- 
ment had been obliged to undertake ” a careful sifting of schemes in 
the light of their relative importance and the Government's assess- 
ment of priorities,” Accordingly, they had reduced their investment 
programme until 1900 to one of about. $23,000,000. 

The main allocations under the plan would be as follows;- 
agriculture $9,0(15,000 (Including $5,73(1,000 for tho development, 
of African farming under the Hwynnorton plan Fee 13722 Al) ; 
education $2,000,000 (including 0100,000 on African education 
and $04,000 on a new technical institute for Nairobi); roads 
$2,000,000; security and defence $1,500,000 ; African housing 
$1,000,000 ; Government housing $000,000; additional contribu- 
tion to the plan for a new Nairobi airport at Embnknst $588,000 ; 
broadcasting $300,000 ; community development $120,000. The 
programme would bo financed as fellows ; loans raised either in 
London or Mast. Africa $18,000,000 ; Colonial Development funds 

-$2,000,000 ; Colony revenue $1,000,000 ; other local sources 
$1,000,000. It was anticipated that, the gap of $1,000,000 would be 
closed by savings arising from the falling ooHt.s of the anti terrorist 
campaign. 

Extension of Governor’s Term. 

Tt was announced in Nairobi on March 24 that. Sir Kvclyn 
Baring, who had been Governor of Kenya throughout the 
Mau Mau emergency, would remain in ofllee until March 1050. 
Although due to retire in September 11)57, he had agreed to 
serve for a further 18 months and the Queen had approved the 
extension*- (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Kenya, *4#59 A.) 


A. AUSTRALIA. — Civil Aviation. - Round-the- 
World Service by Qantas Empire Airways. 

ft was announced in Canberra on June 20 that the Australian 
Federal Government had approved an agreement with the 
U.S.A. granting Qnutns Empire Airways the right to fly across 
North America, thereby enabling it to operate a regular 
service round the world* 

Hitherto the Mouth Pacific service of Qnutns bad carried passenger* 
and freight only as far as Man Francisco and Vancouver, while Its 
service to London (run In conjunction with British Overseas Airways) 
had passed through Mouth- Fust. Asia and the Middle Fast , Pndor the 
new agreement Quota* will bo abb' to carry passengers from the 
(J.H, Pacific coast to New York and thence to London or any other 
European city where Australia, 1ms, or may obtain, landing rights. 

In return for the right to fly across America, Australia allowed 
TT.B, airlines to fly to Australia hy way of Antarctica, and themeo 
across Australia to Mouth Africa and Mouth - Fast Asia, 

Senator Faltridgo (the Federal Minister of Civil Aviation) 
said that the new route would ensure the maximum com- 
mercial exploitation of the licet of Hoeing jet airliners which 
would come into service with Quotas in 1950, An order for 
seven Hoeing 707s worth nearly £A1 9,000,000 had been placed 
by Quotas Empire Airways in 1950. 

A plan to form a holding company to control nil Australian 
airlines, which had been submitted hy Australian National 
Airways, was rejected by the Federal Cabinet on June 25. 
It was proposed that the shares of all airline companies should 
be bought by the holding company and that each company 
should preserve its identity and receive an allotment of shares 
in the holding company, proportionate to its investment. 
Senator Pal bridge explained that the Government had considered 
the proposal to be impracticable because at least one major 
airline had refused to be a party to it, Moreover, the Government 
believed that the proposal would inevitably result in a 
monopoly and would not achieve the « virile competition” 
which had been responsible for the present high standards of 
efficiency and safety in Australian air transport* 

(Australian News and Information Bureau) ( 1:2439 F.) 


B. PHILIPPINES. — Communist Party outlawed. 

The Philippine Senate passed a Bill on May 22 outlawing 
the Communist Party, and prescribing tire death penalty for 
party organizers and leaders and imprisonment for party 
members who carried on the party’s activities. The Bill had 
previously been passed by the House of Representatives. 
(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. *3886 A j *3^75 B,) 
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A. PETROLEUM. — Ending of Petrol and Oil 
Rationing in Western Europe. 

The ending of petrol rationing in Britain was announced on 
May 14 by Lord Mills (Minister of Power) in the House of 
Lords, and by Mr. Maudling (the Paymaster-General) in the 
House of Commons. 

Lord Mills said that petrol stocks in the country were at a satis- 
factory level, aud that the Government had decided that petrol 
rationing could l>o ended immediately now that interim arrangements 
had been made for a resumption of traffic through tlio Suez Canal 
Ho had therefore made an Order giving effect to this decision as from 
midnight on May 14. 

The ending of the 10 per cent restriction on fuel oil supplies 
for industrial use and non-industrial heating, which continued 
beyond May 15, was announced by the Ministry of Power on 
May 81. A 10 per cent cut had first been imposed on Nov. 7 ; 
supplies for heating oil were further reduced to 75 per cent of 
normal consumption in December, but were increased again 
to 90 per cent on April 1. 

In addition to the ending of the additional emergency petrol duty 
of Is. a gallon which the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in 
his Budget speech (see 15481 A), the price of petrol was reduced by 
the oil companies by Id. a gallon as from April 12 and by another id. 
as from May 2, the reductions being duo to the improvement in the 
supply position and the corresponding reduction in distribution 
costs. A further reduction of id. a gallon was made from July 3. 

The reopening of the Suez Canal, and the improvement in 
oil supplies to Europe as a result of the emergency measures 
authorized in the U.S. A., made possible the lifting of all 
petrol and oil consumption restrictions in the other European 
countries affected by the closing of the Canal. 

In the Irish Republic petrol rationing was abolished as from 
April 12, while Switzerland ended all restrictions on fuel 
consumption from the same date. In Austria petrol rationing 
ended on April 13 ; in Norway fuel oil and petrol rationing 
ended on April 15 ; and in Portugal restrictions such as the 
closing of petrol pumps on Sundays and the ban on motor- 
racing were lifted on April 21. In Denmark the rationing 
of fuel oil was abolished on March 13, and that of gas and 
diesel oil subsequently. 

In France, petrol rationing continued longer than in the 
other countries because of the maintenance of the French 
boycott of the Suez Canal, as well as the strained foreign 
exchange position. Rationing was ended only on June 28, 
following the decision of the new Government of M. Bourgfcs- 
Maunoury to end the boycott of the Canal (see 15008 B) and 
the parliamentary adoption on June 27 of a number of financial 
measures to meet the stringent economic situation; these 
measures included an increase in the petrol tax by 13.40 francs 
per litre, raising the retail price in Paris from 70.00 francs to 
90 francs, with corresponding tax and retail price increases 
for premium petrol. The increase, equivalent to Is. 3d. a 
gallon, made the price of petrol in France 8s. 6d. a gallon, the 
highest in Europe. 

The O.K.B.O. had announced on May 2 that tbe special machinery 
which had co-ordinated the efforts of member-Govornments and oil 
companies to meet the petrol crisis would bo discontinued. A state- 
ment issued after the final meeting of the Organization’s Petroleum 
Emergency Group (O.P.E.G.) on that date stated that the require- 
ments of member-countries could be satisfactorily met by a return 
to the normal commercial operations of the international oil com- 
panies ; that European oil stocks were at the levels of last November ; 
and that the forseoable supplies for the April-June period would be 
sufficient to meet the estimated demand and to provide a reasonable 
margin. 

The special “ schedules ” under which the U.S. oil companies had 
co-ordinated the movements of their tankers to ensure the most 
efficient handling of oil supplies for Europe were suspended by the 
CJ.S. Government on April 19 in view of the great improvement in 
the supply position. It was announced, however, that the Middle 
East Emergency Committee, which had been responsible for the 
direction of the oil “lift,” would continue to review the supply 
position in Western Europe and would report any substantial change 
in the situation so that the schedules could be reintroduced if 
necessary. U.S. oil shipments to Europe had reached their peak in 
the week ended March 13, when the daily total averaged 582,000 
barrels, or 200,000 barrels more than in the previous week. 

Figures published on April 25 by the Petroleum Information 
Bureau in London showed that, despite rationing and restric- 
tions due to the Suez emergency, Britain had used nearly 
2,000,000 tons more petroleum products in 1956 than in 
1955 — an increase of 8.5 per cent. Total consumption in 1956 
was 25,223,049 tons, against 28,287,144 tons in 1955, the 
largest percentage increase being in fuel oil. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times - Le Monde, 
Paris - Irish Times, Dublin*- Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen - 
Norwegian Embassy Press* Office, London * New York Times) 
* (Prev. rep. 15386 A 5 15545 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Group Mergers in 
Electrical, Engineering, and Rayon Industries. 

Particulars are given below of a number of mergers between 
important groups of firms in the electrical manufacturing, 
aircraft and engineering, and rayon industries, announced in 
recent months. 

Siemens-Edison Swan. It was announced on June 14 that two of 
the oldost electrical manufacturing companies in Bntam — Siemens 
Brothers and Company and the Edison Swan Electric Company, both 
members of the Associated Electrical Industries Group — had 
amalgamated to form a new company within the Group, to be known 
as Siemens Edison Swan Ltd. The new company will have 21,000 
employees and undertake virtually the whole of the light electrical 
engineering side of the Group’s work, manufacturing products 
ranging from telephone exchanges to cathode -ray tubes. 

Hawker Siddeley-Brush. Details were announced on May 18 of an 
offer made by the Hawker Siddeley Group of companies (aucraffc 
manufacturers, with extensive Canadian interests) to shareholders 
in the Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. and its subsidiaries 
(makers of turbo -generators, transformers, electric motors, vehicles 
and trucks, and bus and coach bodies). The offer, which, was subject 
to acceptance by at least 90 per cent of Brush shareholders, provided 
for the acquisition by Hawker Siddeley of the whole of the issued 
capital of the Brush Group, m exchange for shares in the Hawker 
Siddeley Group. On .Tune 7 it was announced that the offer had 
been accepted by 94 per cent of Brush shareholders. 

Courtaulds-Brltlsh Celancse. On April 12 it had been announced 
that the directors of Courtaulds Ltd. and British Colanese Ltd. had 
reached agreement in principle on. the merging of the two companies 
on the basis of tho acquisition by Courtaulds of the entire issued 
capital (£15,328,000) of British Celancse in exchange for shares in 
Courtaulds and £1,000,000 in cash. It was explained that the 
directors of the two companies belioved that tho proposed merger 
should enable them to improve their position in the export markets, 
“ having regard particularly to the problems and opportunities 
which aro certain to arise if tho proposals for the European Common 
Market and Free Trade area, are implemented.” It was announced 
on Juno 4 that holders of over 90 per cont of British Celanese capital 
had accepted Courtaulds’ offer for their stock — 1 0 more than the 
percentage of acceptances on which tho offer hacl beon made 
conditional. 

The issued capital of Courtaulds Ltd. — described as “ the 
undisputed giant of the British textile industry ” — was given 
in the Press as about £56,000,000 and the estimated value of 
the company’s assets as £128,600,000. The assets of British 
Celanese Ltd., which has important plastics and chemical 
interests, were valued at £32,000,000. — (Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. Courtaulds, 11676 R ; 10614 A.) 

C. AFGHANISTAN - PAKISTAN. — Mr. Suhra- 
wardy’s Visit to Kabul. - Discussions with Afghan Prime 
Minister. - Resumption of Full Diplomatic Relations^ 

Mr. Suhrawardy, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, visited 
Kabul from June 8-11 as the guest of the Afghan Government. 
During his stay he had conversations with the Afghan Prime 
Minister, Prince Sardar Mohammed Daud Khan, as a result of 
which it was agreed to restore full diplomatic relations between 
the two countries as a step towards the settlement of their 
differences. 

A joint communiqu6 issued on June 10 stated that the talks had 
been held “in an atmosphere of warmth and cordiality and in 
accordance with the spirit of Islamic solidarity and brotherhood 
which animates tho Governments and peoples of both countries.” 
It continued : 

“ The two Prime Ministers surveyed the international situation 
and appreciated each other’s point of view with, regard to the 
respective policies of their Governments. They agreed that both 
Governments should co-operate m the United Nations and other 
international organizations, in accordance with the Charter, and in 
particular should strive to secure independence and freedom for 
those areas which are still under the domination and control of 
foreign Powers. 

“ The two Prime Ministers confirmed the contents of the joint* 
communique agreed upon in Karachi in December 1956 [see 15279 AJ 
and agreed that efforts should be continued to bring the peoples of 
the two countries together m the economic and cultural fields. They 
agreed to take steps to resolve their differences through friendly- 
negotiations and to consolidate the basis which already exists for 
permanent friendship. To fulfil this objective they have agreed to 
accredit Ambassadors to each other with immediate effect,” 

In conclusion it was announced that the King of Afghanistan had 
accepted an invitation to visit Pakistan in December 1957. 

The Afghan Minister in Karachi and the Pakistani Ambas- 
sador in Kabul had been recalled in October 1955 as a result of 
the tension between the two countries following the inclusion 
of the Pathan areas of the former North-West Frontier 
Province in the new Province of West Pakistan. 

(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep.f 15279 A; 14481 B.) 
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A. INDONESIA. — Appointment of National Advisory 
Council. - Abolition of East Indonesian Military Com- 
mand. - Army Measures against Corruption. 

The Indonesian Cabinet unanimously approved on June 15, 
after lengthy discussions, a draft list of members of the pro- 
posed National Advisory Council submitted by President 
Sukarno. In additio i to the President himself, who will act 
as chairman, and Mr. Abdulgani (the former Foreign Minister), 
who was nominated as vice-chairman and general secretary, 
the Advisory Council consisted of 451 members. 

Tlio liret group of those included a Deputy Premier, the Chiefs of 
Staff of tbo Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Attorney-General, the 
Chief of Police, throe representatives of Sumatra, and two each for 
Java, Borneo, tlio Celebes, the Lessor Sunda Islands, the Moluccas, 
and *' West Irian M (Dutch New Guinea). The remaining 22 members 
represented various sections of society— the Moslem, Christian, and 
Hindu communities, women, youth, labour, farmers, intellectuals, 
artists, the Press, “ former independence fighters/ ’ national enter- 
prises, and citizens of foreign extraction. Throe of the members 
subsequently nominated declined bo servo on the Council- Professor 
Johan (president of the University of Indonesia), because he had 
not boon consulted about his appointment; Mrs, Piah (a Press 
representative) for personal reasons; and Mr. Abadiah (ono of the 
Sumatran representatives), on the ground that he did not wish to 
servo until relations between the Government and Central Sumatra 
were restored to normal. 

The political parties most strongly represented on the Council 
were the Nationalists, with six members, and the Communists, with 
four. The Moslem Ma&jitnu party, which had denounced the Council 
as unconstitutional, was not represented. Replying to Masjnmi 
criticisms in Parliament, the Prime Minister (Dr. Djuanda) said on 
June 3 that the Council had only been created pending the drafting 
of a now Constitution by the Constituent Assembly, and that its 
advice would not be binding on the Cabinet, which would continue 
to bo responsible to Parliament. 

In a speech on June 0 President Sukarno denied allegations 
that he wished Indonesia to copy the governmental systems 
of the Soviet Union and China, and said that Indonesia should 
copy from other countries only those things which would be 
beneficial to her people. Whereas the governmental systems 
of the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, and China were suitable for 
those countries, the Indonesian system must be in accordance 
with the national character of the Indonesian people. 

Abolition of East Indonesian Military Command. 

Dr. Djuanda visited Fast Indonesia from May 14-10 for 
discussions with Lieut-Colonel Sumual, Commander of the 
Seventh Military District, who had issued a proclamation on 
March 2 demanding autonomy for East Indonesia and seating 
up a military council Lo take over the administration of the 
area (see 15421 A). The Prime Minister stated on May 1(1 that 
mutual understanding had been reached between the local 
military leadership and the Central Government, and claimed 
that the recent events in East Indonesia had not been a mani- 
festation of separatist tendencies. 

Army headquarters announced on May 28 that. Colonel Huniunl 
and Colonel Hudtrman. (head of the South Celebes Operational 
Command) would bo transferred to other posts ; that tho two 
Commands would be reunited and placed under tho dirts it control of 
the Chief of Stall', General Nosutiou ; and that East Indonesia 
would be divided into four military districts- -South Celebes, North 
Celebes, the Moluccas, and tho Dosser Hun (la Islands. On relin- 
quishing his command on Juno 8, Colonel Sumual emphasized In an 
Order of tho Day that those changes did not imply rejection ol' the 
demands put forward in his proclamation of March 2. Ho was 
transferred to Jakarta and appointed chairman of Iho committee 
responsible tor administrative arrangements in connexion with the 
formation or tho now military districts. 

Army Measures against Corruption. 

General Nasution announced on March 27 that he would 
make use of his powers under martial law regulations to take 
strong measures against persons suspected of corruption. A 
decree of May 27 authorized the military authorities to 
investigate and confiscate any private property suspected of 
having been obtained “suddenly and in a questionable manner,” 
and provided for a maximum penalty of five years’ imprison- 
ment for refusal to answer truthfully questions about such 
property. — (Indonesian Embassy Press Office, London - Times) 
(Prev. rep. 15421 A ; 15514 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Civil Defence Administrator. 

It was announced in Washington on June 14 that President 
Eisenhower had appointed Mr. Leo A. Hocgh as head of the 
Federal Civil Defence Administration in succession to Mr. Yal 
Peterson, who had been nominated Ambassador to Denmark. 
Mr. Hoegh, a Republican, was Governor of Iowa from 1954-56, 
losing the governorship to Mr. Loveless (Democrat) in the 
elections of November last. He had been Attorney- General 
of Iowa in 1958-54. — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13025 F.) 


C. CAMBODIA. — Partial Restoration of Irrigation 
System of Khmer Empire. - U.S. Technical Aid. 

Details were released during May of a scheme for the partial 
rebuilding of the irrigation system of the ancient Khmer 
Empire with the aim of restoring productivity to some 87,000 
acres of barren land. The project is being curried out by the 
Cambodian Government, m co-operation with U.S, engineers 
and technicians. 

The roMorvoitvi and irrigation system of the ancient Khmer Empire 
wore huilt about 900 A.l). and wore lost and forgotten for many 
centuries until their rediscovery in i860, when a French explorer 
found the temples and palaces of Angkor, overgrown by vines and 
trees, deep in the (Jamhodian jungle. The Intricate network of 
reservoirs, canals, artificial lakes and waterways showed evidence 
of a high degree of civilization in undent Gambodia and of great 
engineering skill in the forgotten Khmer Empire. American engineers 
who examined the remains of the ancient irrigation system in 1954 
were so impressed that they decided that modem techniques could 
provide few* improvements. 

Tho main sections of the irrigation system at tho time of its eon* 
struotlon hi 990 A.l). wore two huge reservoirs surrounded by 25 -ft. 
day embankments, each reservoir being live miles long and three 
miles wide and capable of impounding 1,766 million cubic feet of 
water. The system also included a diversionary canal so that water 
could (low round the great palaces and temples of Angkor, together 
with tributary canals, dykes, and minor dams. All were furnished 
with water diverted by a major dam on the Hiemreap River- the 
same source as will be used In the restoration. 

The project provides for the rehabilitation of one of tho two 
large reserved™, tho dimensions and capacity of which will 
remain tho same as in ancient times. The Khmer canal system 
will be excavated and strengthened with cement at stress 
points, but tho overall project, when completed, will very 
largely duplicate the original. Tho cost of the project will he 
shared between Cambodia and the United States, which will 
provide equipment and technical advice. -(New York Times) 

D. GHANA. — Lord Listowel appointed Governor- 
General. - Retirement of Sir Charles Ardcn-Clarkc. 

Tiie appointment of the Earl of Listowel as Governor- 
General of Ghana in succession to Sir Charles Ardun-Glarke, 
retiring, was announced from Buckingham Enlace on June 28, 
Lord Listowel (50) lias been a prominent member of the 
Labour Early for many years and held a number of offices in 
the post-war Labour Government. lie is the elder brother of 
Mr. John Hare, Secretary of State for War, 

Lord Listowel, who succeeded to tho earldom in 1931, was a 
Labour whip in the House of Lords from 1911-14 (becoming Ghiof 
Whip hi 1942) and first hold office in the wartime CJoalftlon Govern- 
ment as Parliamentary (Tndcr-Hoorotary of Htnto at tho India Office 
(1944). When tho Labour l ’arty came to power In 1945 he became 
Postmastor-Gouoral, and was subsequently tho last. Secretary of 
Htnto for India (April to August 1947) and Burma (until January 
1948), relinquishing these posts when India and Pakistan berime 
Dominions In 194 7 and when Burma became Independent in 1948, 
lie was subsequently Minister of Hfento for ( Menial Affairs (1948*50) 
and Joint Parliamentary Heerotary to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries (1950-51), and had been deputy leader of tho House of 
Lords since January 1918. Educated at Eton and Cambridge, ho 
served for a time as a private In the K.A.M.U during the Hooond 
World War and was later commissioned in the Intelligence Corps, 
returning to polities In 1942 after being rejected for overseas service, 
IIo has been a Labour member of the London County Council for 
twenty years. 

Lord I is towel’s appointment was made on the recom- 
mendation of Her Majesty’s Ministers in Ghana. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15427 A*) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — 
Modification of U.S. Loan Agreement. 

A White Paper was published in London on Juno 6 announ- 
cing a minor modifleation in the agreement on the repayment 
of the 1947 U.S. loan to Britain— viz. , the provision whereby 
the U.S, Government could take up to $50,000,000 (£17,840, 000) 
of U.K. repayments in sterling was extended indefinitely, 
instead of being subject to a time-limit as hitherto. It was 
explained that this would be a convenience to the U.S, Govern- 
ment in meeting payments for which sterling was required, 
and would also slightly ease the strain on the U.K.’s gold and 
dollar reserves.— (Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15440 A.) 

F. POLAND. — Resumption of F.A.O. Membership. 

It was announced in Warsaw and Borne during June that 
Poland had informed the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion that she wished to cancel her withdrawal (which had been 
notified in 1948) and to resume active co-operation with F.A.O., 
of which she was one of the founder-members. 

(Polish Embassy Press Department, London) 
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A. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — London Confer- 
ence of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 

The conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers was held 
in London from June 26 to July 5 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, the meetings taking place at 10, Downing 
Street. Canada was represented by Mr. John G. Diefenbaker, 
the new Prime Minister ; Australia by Mr. Robert G. Menzies 
Prime Minister ; New Zealand by Mr. T. L. Macdonald, Minister 
fo® External Affairs, representing the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Holland), who was unable to travel to London for health 
reasons ; South Africa by Mr. Eric Louw, Minister for External 
Affairs, representing the Prime Minister, Mr. Strydom ; India 
]>y Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister ; Pakistan by Mr. 
Suhrawardy, Prime Minister ; Ceylon by Senator M. W. H. 
de Silva, Minister of Justice, representing the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bandaranaike ; Ghana by Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister ; and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland by 
Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister. 

In addition to Mr. Macmillan, British Ministers talcing part in the 
conference included Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (Foreign Secretary), Mr. 
Thornoycroft (Chancellor of the Exchequer), Sir David Ecoles 
(President of the Board of Trade), Mr. Duncan Sandys (Defence 
Minister), Lord Homo (Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Re’ations) and Mr. Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Secretary). The 
Australian delegation included Mr. Ilolfc (Minister of Labour and 
National Service) and Sir Philip McBride (Defence Minister). Mr. 
Nehru was accompanied by Mr. Krishna Menon, the Indian Defence 
Minister ; Mr. Suhrawardy by Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, the Pakistani 
Foreign Minister ; and Dr. Nkrumah by Mr. Botsio, the Ghanian 
Minister of Trade. 

The subjects discussed by the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
were listed in the following communique (cross-headings 
inserted) issued at the conclusion of the conference : 

Ghana’s Entry into Commonwealth. “ This was the first Common- 
wealth meeting at which Ghana was represented, following her 
attainment of independence in March 1957. Other Commonwealth 
Ministers welcomed Ghana’s participation in the meeting as a full 
member of the Commonwealth, and took note of this occasion as 
furthor practical evidence of the progress made by the U.K. Govern- 
ment in the pursuit of their polioy of fostering constitutional develop- 
ment in their dependent territories. 

The Commonwealth Association. “ The Commonwealth Ministers 
roviowed all the major international questions of the day which are 
of common concern to their countries. In this association of free and 
independent nations it is inevitable that there should be some 
differences of viewpoint and opinion. But these meetings reveal a 
broad similarity of approach and purpose. It is not their function, 
nor Is it the object of this communique, to record agreed decisions or 
formal resolutions. Their value lies in the opportunity which they 
afford for a full and candid exchange of views, in the light of which 
each Commonwealth Government can formulate and pursue its 
separate policies with deeper knowledge and understanding of the 
views and interests of Its fellow members. 

“ Tho primary objective of all Commonwealth Governments is 
world peace and security. They believe that this objective can only 
be assured by increased co-operation between nations. They them- 
selves accept the principle and practice of co -operation : it is the 
foundation of their own association : they will continue to work for 
its wider adoption. 

The United Nations. “ The U.N was designed to provide one of 
the main opportunities for the practical exercise of the principle of 
co-operation betweon nations. Experience has, however, revealed 
certain deficiencies and weaknesses in the functioning of the organi- 
zation. The Commonwealth Ministers agreed that constructive action 
is needed to strengthen and improve the U.N. as an instrument for 
preserving peace, justice, and co-operation throughout the world in 
accordance with the principles of the Charter. 

Hungary. “ In the discussion of developments since their last 
meeting, the Commonwealth Ministers expressed their grave concern 
at the tragic events in Hungary. They took note that the forthcoming 
consideration by the General Assembly of the report presented by its 
special committee [see 15621 A] will provido the occasion for the 
U.N. to record its views. 

Disarmament. *' The Commonwealth Ministers reviewed the course 
of developments in the current discussions on disarmament. They 
noted that proposals relating to a first stage of disarmament were 
put forward on July 2 in the Disarmament Sub -committee on behalf 
of the U.S.A., the U.K., Canada, and France. They recognized that 
even a limited agreement, by reducing the suspicions and tensions 
throughout the world, would help to create conditions in which a 
more comprehensive scheme of disarmament could be developed. 

The Middle East. “ The Commonwealth Ministers discussed the 
international problems of the Middle East. They agreed that, in the 
long term, economic and social progress must be the foundation for 
stability in the Middle East. They agreed, however, that m the short 
term the need Is to work towards a relaxation of the tension arising 
from the dispute between the Arab States and Israel, the plight of 
the Arab refugees, and the unresolved problems in connexion with 
the Suez Canal. They considered that solutions of all these urgent 
questions should continue to be pursued by all practicable means. 
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Far East and South-East Asia. " Consideration was also given to 
the contribution which might be made by the Commonwealth 
Governments concerned towards the easing of tension and the 
maintenance of peace, stability, and political freedom in the Far 
East and South-East Asia Commonwealth Mimsters welcomed the 
important contribution already made by mutual assistance under 
the Colombo Plan towards raising standards of living and promoting 
economic development m the under-developed countries of this area. 

Economic Development of the Commonwealth. “In their general 
review of economic questions the Commonwealth Mimsters gave 
special attention to the nnpact of the major programmes of develop- 
ment on which many of their countries are engaged. These pro- 
grammes call for high levels of domestic saving which can only be 
secured by sound internal policies. But they also call for conditions 
favourable to investment from other countries. The Umted Kingdom 
will continue to play its leading role m furthering economic develop- 
ment in tho countries of the Commonwealth, and important contri- 
butions are also being made by other Commonwealth members. But, 
in view of tho continued need for capital investment, it is also 
important to encourage investment from other sources on suitable 
conditions. 

Commonwealth Discussions on European Free Trade Area. “ The 

Commonwealth Ministers noted the progress made since their last 
meeting towards the freeing of trade and payments. In this context 
they discussed tho proposals for the creation of an industrial Free 
Trade area in Europe as a complement to the European Economic 
Community to be set up under the Treaty of Rome. They agreed 
that, as part of the continuous exchange of views between Common- 
wealth Governments on these matters, particular aspects of the 
proposals which might specially affect certain countries of the 
Commonwealth should be examined in London next week by officials 
of all Commonwealth countries in the light of the Mimsters’ 
discussions. 

Meeting of Commonwealth Finance Ministers. “ The Common- 
wealth Ministers noted that the annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and tlie International Bank will be held in Washington 
in September. The normal practice is for this meeting to be followed 
by a meeting of Commonwealth Finance Ministers. The Prime 
Minister of Canada extended an invitation that this meeting of 
Finance Ministers should be held this year in Ottawa. 

The Commonwealth Economic Committee. “ The Commonwealth 
Ministers recognized the value of the work carried out over the post 
30 years by the Commonwealth Economic Committee. They agreed 
that the committee should be invited to examine and suggest to 
Governments what expansion of its scope and functions might use- 
fully be undertaken for the particular purpose of drawing attention 
to the economic resources of Commonwealth countries. 

Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy. “ The Commonwealth Ministers 
reviewed the progress of co-oporatu>n within tho Commonwealth m 
the use of nuclear energy for civil purposes. They recognized the 
growing importance of the contribution which nuclear energy can 
make to the peaceful development of their countries and of the rest 
of tho world, and the value of close collaboration between members 
of the Commonwealth in this field. For this purpose nuclear scientists 
from Commonwealth countries will be invited to an informal meeting 
in the United Kingdom m 1958. 

Malayan Independence within Commonwealth. “ The Common- 
wealth Ministers noted that the Federation of Malaya was on the eve 
of attaining independence. They extended to the Federation their 
warm good wishes for its futuro, and looked forward to being able 
to welcome an independent Malaya as a member of the Common- 
wealth on the completion of the necessary constitutional processes ” 

During the Commonwealth conference Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
reviewed the current negotiations m the U.N. Disarmament 
Sub-committee, as mentioned in the communique ; Mr. 
Thorneycroft and Sir David Eccles dealt with economic problems 
of the sterling area, investment in Commonwealth development, 
and the implications for the Commonwealth of the projected 
European Common Market and Free Trade Area ; and Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd gave a survey of constitutional developments in 
Malaya, Singapore, Nigeria, and the West Indies, and also 
spoke of the British Government’s policy in Cyprus. Mr. Duncan 
Sandys and the U.K. Chiefs of Staff were present at a closed 
session on defence, which was not attended by India and 
Ceylon but at which all other Commonwealth countries were 
represented, including Ghana. 

Economic questions figured largely m the discussions — in particular 
the question of capital investment in Commonwealth development, 
m which connexion Mr. Thorneycroft gave a review of the Umted 
Kingdom’s economic and financial position. Mr. Diefenbaker laid 
special emphasis on this matter in statements issued in London and 
after his return to Ottawa (see below), while it was understood that 
Mr. Nehru, Mr. Suhrawardy and Dr. Nkrumah had stressed the 
importance of capital investment for the successful fulfilment of the 
Second Indian Five-Year Plan, the Pakistani irrigation projects, and 
the Yolta River scheme respectively. 

In a speech on July 1 (Dominion Day) to the Canada Club 
in London, Mr. Diefenbaker spoke of the desirability of an 
early Commonwealth trade and economic conference to explore 
the field of trade and capital investment within the Common- 
wealth. He suggested also that the Commonwealth Prime 
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Ministers might from time to time meet m other Commonwealth 
capitals besides London, though London would always remain 
the most suitable place and would continue to be the venue of 
most of these conferences. 

At a press conference m Ottawa on July 7, after his return from 
London, Mr. Diefenbaker said that the Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers would consider plans for a Commonwealth trade and 
economic conference at their Ottawa meeting m September [see 
commnniqu6 ] He added that the Canadian Government would 
submit to the other Commonwealth Governments an outline plan 
for the expansion of trade and the stimulation of investment within 
the Commonwealth Canada herself had as a “ planned objective ” 
the diversion of 15 per cent of her present imports from the U S.A 
to imports from the United Kingdom — a diversion which would 
make “ a substantial difference to trade with the Mother Country 
without actually hurting trade with the United States.” Mr Diefen- 
baker said that Canada would regard British participation m a 
European Common Market “ with a benevolent eye ” provided that 
agricultural products were excluded from the project ; if they were 
not, it would be difficult for Canada and other Commonwealth 
countries with agricultural surpluses to give full approval to U.K 
participation m a European Free Trade Area. 

[The Ottawa Correspondent of The Times commented : “ Mr. 
Diefenbaker is obviously concerned with the increasing imbalance 
of [Canada’s] trade with the Americans and the falling-off of 
exports to other countries, particularly the United Kingdom. In 
the first quarter of this year purchases from the U S.A. rose to 
$1,031 million. Shipments to the U.K. were down to some $214 
million. Fifteen per cent of Canadian imports from the U.S.A. last 
year would mean $625 million for the British market.”] 

Both before and during the conference. Mr. Macmillan had 
private meetings at Downing Street with the leaders of all the 
delegations. It was announced by the Pakistani delegation 
on June 28 that a special meeting between U.K. and Pakistani 
Ministers, 44 convened at the instance of Mr. Macmillan,” 
had been held to discuss the questions of 44 Kashmir and 
the canal waters ” [i.e. the Indo-Pakistam dispute on the 
Indus waters], at which Pakistan had been represented by Mr. 
Suhrawardy, Mr. Firoz Khan Noon and Mr. Ikramullah (High 
Commissioner in London) and the United Kingdom by Mr. 
Macmillan, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Lord Home. 

The Commonwealth Prime Ministers and the other leaders 
of Commonwealth delegations were given a dinner party by the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh at Windsor Castle, and were 
also entertained at Chequers by the Prime Minister and Lady 
Dorothy Macmillan. A sound and television broadcast on the 
Commonwealth conference was given by Mr. Macmillan on 
July 7. 

After pointing out that the ten Commonwealth countries repre- 
sented had a total population of 655,000,000 people of many races, 
religions, cultures, languages, and traditions, Mr. Macmillan said that 
the Prime Ministers had not come to London “ to make set speeches 
and pass a long list of resolutions ” but to exchange ideas and “ talk 
together as a family.” He continued : "‘As you and I know well, 
family meetings can be lively, frank, friendly, vigorous, and not 
always unanimous. This was just such a meeting. We agreed on 
some things, disagreed on others — as you would expect. What warmed 
my heart was that there was such a large measure of agreement, good 
will, and friendly understanding. This is because, with such a variety 
of tradition, race, religion, and history, we all respect the same ideals 
— individual rights, freedom, democratic government, and inter- 
national justice. In this spirit we exchanged ideas on all the great 
questions of our day. . . . 

“We each expressed our own point of view ; we each heard the 
pomt of view of others. As a result each of our countries can 
develop its own policies on these matters — as is its right — with a 
full knowledge of what all its Commonwealth partners are thinking. 
We know each other’s minds. Make no mistake, this very fact 
enables the Commonwealth to do two things : to be a great force 
for good within its own membership, and to make its influence felt 
in the world. . . . 

“ One by one, countries under our guardianship take up the 
responsibility of full nationhood and join us as equal partners. 
This year, Ghana. Soon, Malaya. Surely we are entitled to take a 
little credit for all this. Such a thing has never happened before in 
history, and it is not happening everywhere in the world to-day. 
I said ‘ partners,’ not satellites. . . . 

“ We in Britain have friendly and co-operative relations with many 
countries. We have a special relationship with the countries of 
Europe, which we hope to strengthen and extend. But on one thing 
we are all agreed — if there should at any tune be a conflict between 
the calls upon us, there is no doubt where we stand. The Common- 
wealth comes first m our hearts and minds.” 

It was announced during the conference that Mr. Macmillan 
had accepted an invitation from Mr. Holland, conveyed by Mr. 
Macdonald, to visit New Zealand at a date to he fixed. It was 
understood that the Prime Minister would also visit Australia. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Commonwealth Conference (1956), 14961 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civic Trust for Encourage- 
ment of Good Architecture and Civic Planning. 

The formation of a body for the encouragement of good 
architecture and civic planning, under the name of the Civic 
Trust, was announced on July 5 by Mr. Duncan Sandy s 
(Minister of Defence), its initiator m a private capacity. The 
Civic Trust had its origin m a speech made two years earlier 
by Mr. Sandys (then Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment) to the Royal Institute of British Architects, in which he 
called for a combined effort 44 to uphold and create beauty and 
declare war on ugliness.” Mr. Sandys had appealed to all who 
had a part in shaping public opinion to give a positive lead by 
using their influence 44 to awaken the civic sense m every 
sphere ” ; in particular, he had urged industry to assume its 
full obligations m this matter. 

To stimulate a keener interest m all aspects of town and country 
planning, including the avoidance of unsightly development, the 
Civic Trust will (a) commission expert reports on architectural and 
town planning questions, and convene meetings to discuss them ; 
(6) arrange conferences in selected towns to discuss local planning 
problems ; (c) provide films suitable for showing at meetings of 
interested bodies and m schools ; ( d ) co-operate m preparing material 
for television programmes ; (e) organize travelling exhibitions ; and 
(/) contribute toward the costs of appropriate activities of existing 
societies. 

Mr. Sandys, acting in a private capacity, will be president of the 
Civic Trust, the other trustees being the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Sir Herbert Manzom, vice-president. Institution of Civil Engineers ; 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, M.P. ; Sir George Nelson, chairman, English 
Electric Co. Ltd. ; Lord Justice Pearce ; Sir Howard Robertson, past 
president, R.I.B.A . ; Sir Edward Spears, chairman. Institute of 
Directors ; and Mr. C. M. Vignoles, managing director, Shell -Mex and 
B.P. Ltd. 

In addition, the Civic Trust have secured the co-operation as 
patrons of the Lord Mayors of London, Belfast, and Cardiff, the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, the President of the Royal Academy, and the 
leaders of the five voluntary associations chiefly interested in the 
field of visual amenities — the Central Council of Civic Societies, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, the Town and Country Planning 
Association, and the Georgian Group. 

The Trust will not seek to arbitrate on questions of architectural 
taste or technical matters, but will look for expert advice to an 
advisory committee consisting of the president (Mr. Sandys) and 
three members of each of the following professional bodies : the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, the Institution of Civil Engineer's, the Insti- 
tution of Municipal Engineers, the Society of Town Clerks, and the 
Town Planning Institute. 

The Civic Trust has already been assured of an income of 
about £40,000 a year on seven-year covenants by industry. 
Only a small number of leading industrial companies have been 
approached so far, and further substantial contributions are 
expected. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

B. PAKISTAN. — Navy. - Acquisition of Cruiser and 
Destroyers from Britain. 

The former British cruiser Diadem, , which had been purchased 
by Pakistan in 1956 and had been undergoing refit and moderni- 
zation at Portsmouth, was handed over to the Pakistani 
Navy on July 5 by the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl 
of Selkirk. The cruiser was renamed Babur after Hie founder 
and first emperor of the Mogul dynasty in the early 1 6th century. 
H.M.S. Diadem , launched in 1942, has a displacement of 5,770 
tons and a speed of 82 knots. Her main armament consists of 
eight 5.25-inch guns. 

The former 44 Battle ” class destroyers H.M.S. Gabbard and 
H.M.S. Cadiz , which had also been bought by Pakistan, were 
formally handed over to the Pakistani Government on Jan. 24 
and Feb. 1 and renamed P.N.S. Badr and P.N.S. Khaibar 
respectively. Both vessels were completed in 1946 and have 
a displacement of 2,315 tons and a speed of 35.75 knots. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) (11425 C.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Ford Foundation Grant to 
Poland for Cultural Exchanges with the West. 

A grant of $500,000 to finance an exchange of scholars, 
writers and other academic workers between Poland and the 
United States and Western Europe was announced by the Ford 
Foundation on April 26 — the first direct grant by the Founda- 
tion for an 44 Iron Curtain ” country. The president of the 
Foundation (Mr. Henry T. Heald) said that the money would 
be given to 44 Polish universities and academies and to American 
and European institutions.” — (New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 15606 D.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION, — MM. Molotov, Malenkov and 
Kaganovich expelled from Presidium, Central Committee 
and Soviet Government. - M. Shepilov relieved of Party 
Posts. - Central Committee’s Accusations against « Anti- 
Party Group.” - Enlargement of Communist Party 
Presidium. - MM. Pervukhin and Saburov relieved of 
Deputy Premierships. - M. Khrushchev’s Attack on 
the “ Anti-Party Group.” 

It was officially announced in Moscow on July 3 that the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, after a 
number of plenary meetings from June 22-29, had decided (1) 
to expel M. Molotov, M. Malenkov and M. Kaganovich from the 
party’s Presidium and Central Committee ; and (2) to expel 
M. Siiepilov from the post of secretary of the Central Committee 
and from candidate membership of the Presidium. 

The charges against Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich and 
Shepilov were set out in a lengthy statement issued by the 
party’s Central Committee. Specifically, Molotov, Malenkov 
and Kaganovich were accused of setting up an “ anti-party 
group ” within the Presidium and Central Committee ; of 
“ persistent opposition ” to the resolutions of the 20th Party 
Congress and to the party’s new industrial and agricultural 
policies ; and of 44 stubborn opposition ” to the party’s 
measures aimed at 44 liquidating the consequences of the cult of 
personality and eliminating the violations of revolutionary 
legality which occurred in the past.” M. Molotov was also 
accused of 44 persistent opposition ” to the Soviet Government’s 
foreign policy and of hampering and obstructing the policy of 
“peaceful co-existence,” while M. Shepilov was accused of 
joining the 44 anti-party group.” 

The statement issued by the Central Committee 44 on the 
anti-party group of G. M. Malenkov, L. M. Kaganovich and 
V. M. Molotov ” is summarized below : 

The statement said that MM. Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich 
had adopted an “ anti -party lme ” and “ attempted to change the 
composition of the party’s leading bodies ” at a, time when “ the 
Central Committee, supported by the people as a whole, is doing 
enormous work to put into effect the historic decisions of the 20th 
Party Congress designed to develop the national economy and raise 
the standard of living of the Soviet people, to ro -establish Leninist 
norms in party life, to do away with violations of revolutionary 
legality, to promote Soviet Socialist democracy, to consolidate friend- 
ship among the Soviet peoples, to pursue a correct national policy, 
and in the sphere of foreign policy to relax international tensions in 
order to secure a lasting peace. ...” 

Continuing, the statement said that “ during the last three or four 
years, during which the party has been steering a resolute course 
toward rectifying the errors and shortcomings bom of the personality 
cult . . . the members of the anti-party group now exposed have 
been offering constant opposition, direct and indirect, to the course 
approved by the 20th Party Congress.” Specifically, the group had 
opposed “ the Leninist policy of peaceful co-existenco between States 
with different social systems,” the extension of the rights of the 
Union Republics in the fields of economic and cultural development, 
and the implementation of the 44 Loninist principle of democratic 
centralism” within the party. Moreover, it had “ persistently 
opposed and sought to frustrate ” the new measures for the reorgani- 
zation of industry and the setting-up of regional economic councils 
[see 15575 A], even after the legislation implementing these measures 
had been approved by the Supreme Soviet. 

The anti-party group was also accused of objecting to 41 the 
abolition of the former bureaucratic system of planning on the 
collective farms ” and of opposing the projected measures for 
abolishing compulsory deliveries of farm produce by collective farmers 
from their individual holdings (see below). Furthermore, it had 
“carnod on an unwarranted struggle against the party’s appeal, 
vigorously supported by the collective farms, regions, and Republics, 
to overtake the Unitod States m the next few years m output of 
milk, butter and meat,” and had “ thereby demonstrated an over- 
bearing attitude to the vital interests of the people and a lack of 
faith in the enormous potentialities of the Socialist economy m the 
nation-wide movement for a speedy increase in milk and meat 
production which is now in progress.” M. Molotov, in particular, 
had exhibited “ a conservative a.nd narrow-minded attitude ” to 
these matters. 

After accusing M. Molotov, M. Malenkov and M. Kaganovich of 
** putting up a stubborn resistance to the measures which the Central 
Committee and the whole party are carrying out to abolish the 
consequences of the personality cult, eliminate the violations of 
revolutionary legality that had been committed, and provide such 
conditions as would preclude their recurrence,” the statement 
attacked M Molotov for “ narrow-mindedness ” in the field of foreign 
policy and for ** hampering in every way the implementation of 
me as ures intended to ease international tension and promote universal 
peace.” M. Molotov was specifically accused of having opposed an 
improvement of relations between the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia; 
of taking “ an erroneous stand on the Yugoslav issue ” ; of 
raising obstacles to the conclusion of the State Treaty with 
Austria ; of having opposed the normalization of relations with 
Japan ; and of opposing ” the fundamental proposition, worked out 


by the party, on the possibility of preventing wars, of different roads 
to Socialism m different countries, and of the necessity for strengthen- 
ing contacts between the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. and 
progressive parties abroad ” Moreover, he had 44 repeatedly opposed 
the indispensable new steps taken by the Soviet Government in 
defence of peace and the security of nations,” and, in particular, had 
“ denied the advisability of establishing personal contacts between 
Soviet leaders and the statesmen of other countries, which is essential 
for achieving mutual understanding and better international 
relations.” On many of these matters “ Comrade Molotov’s opinion 
was supported by Comrade Kaganovich and m a number of cases 
by Comrade Malenkov ” 

Tho statement continued • “ The Presidium and the Central 

Committee as a whole patiently corrected them [the ” anti-party 
group ”], hoping that they would draw the proper lessons from their 
errors, would not persist m them, and would fall mto step with the 
party’s leading bodies. Nevertheless, they maintained their erroneous, 
anti-Leninist attitude . . . Comrades Malenkov, Kaganovich and 
Molotov were, and still are, shackled by old ideas and methods. 
They have drifted away from the life of the party and the country, 
failed to recognize the new conditions, maintain a conservative 
attitude, and stubbornly cling to obsolete forms and methods. . . . 
Both m internal problems and m matters of foreign policy they are 
sectarian and dogmatio and exhibit a pedantic, inert approach to 
Marxism-Leninism. . . . Seeing that their erroneous statements and 
notions were constantly rebuffed in the Presidium, which has con- 
sistently been putting into practice tho lme set by tho 20th Party 
Congress, Comrades Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich embarked 
on a group struggle against the party leadership. Entering mto 
collusion, and resorting to methods of intrigue against the Central 
Committee, they sot out to change the party’s policy and drag the 
party back to the erroneous methods of leadership condemned by 
tho 20th Party Congress.” 

In conclusion, the statement said that “ the facts revealed at the 
plenary meetings of the Central Committee show that Comrades 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Molotov, as well as Comrade Shepilov, 
who joinod them, have embarked on the path of fractional straggle, 
violating the party statutes and the decisions of the 10th Party 

Congress on party unity drafted by Lenin This [Lemn’s] resolution 

makes it obligatory for the Central Committee and all party organi- 
zations to consolidate party unity, rebuff with determination every 
symptom of fractional or group activity, and ensure that the party’s 
work is carried out by joint effort ...” 

After noting with “ groat satisfaction ” the 44 monolithio unity and 
solidarity of ail the members and alternate members of the Central 
Committee,” the statement said that the “ anti-party group,” faoed 
with the 44 unanimous condemnation ” of its activities by the plenary 
meetings of the Central Committee, had “ admitted the existence of 
collusion and the harmful nature of their anti-party activities and 
committed themselves to complying with the party position.” The 
Central Committee, “ guided by tho interests of all-round consolida- 
tion of the Leninist unity of the party,” had accordingly resolved : 

(1) 44 To condemn as incompatible with the Leninist principles of 
our party the fractional activities of the anti -party group of Malenkov, 
Kaganovich, and Molotov, and of Shepilov who joined them. 

(2) 44 To exolude Comrades Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov 
from membership of the Presidium of the Central Committee and 
from the Central Committee ; and to remove Comrade Shepilov from 
the post of secretary to the Central Committee and exclude him from 
alternate membership of the Presidium and from membership of 
the Central Committee.” 

The statement added that the above-mentioned decisions had 
been adopted by the unanimous vote of all the members and 
alternate members of the Central Committee, “with one 
abstention in the person of Comrade Molotov.” 

M. Molotov (67) had been Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. for 
many years before his appointment in November last as Minister of 
State Control (see 15220 C). M. Malenkov (55) became Prime Minister 
of the U.S.S.R. on Stalin’s death, and was appointed Minister of 
Electric Power Stations when Marshal Bulganin took over the 
Premiership in February 1956. M. Kaganovich (640, a brother-in-law 
of Stalin, held ministerial positions for many years and played an 
important part m organizing manpower and developing Soviet 
transport M. Shepilov (52), formerly Editor-in-Chief of Pravda, 
succeeded M. Molotov as Foreign Minister in June 1956 but held the 
post for only eight months before it was taken over by M. Gromyko 
(see 15385 B). 

New Presidium. 

It was announced on the same day (July 3) that the Presidium 
of the Central Committee had been increased from 11 members 
to 15, the new membership being as follows (in alphabetical 
order) : A. B. Aristov, N. I. Byelayev, L. I. Brezhnev, Marshal 
Bulganin, Mme. Ekaterina Furtseva, N. G. Ignatov, Nikita 
Khrushchev, A. I. Kirichenko, A. L. Kozlov, Otto Kuusinen, 
Anastas Mikoyan, N. M. Shvernik, M. A. Suslov, Marshal 
Voroshilov, and Marshal Zhukov. 

Only six members of the former Presidium remained in the new 
Presidium-Marshal Voroshilov, Marshal Bulganin, M. Khrushchev, 
M. Mikoyan, M. Kirichenko, and M. Suslov. The nine new members 
were M. Aristov, M. Byelayev, M. Brezhnev, Mme. Furtseva, M. 
Ignatov, M. Kozlov, M. Knusmen, M. Shvernik, and Marshal Zhukov, 
the Minister of Defence. Five members of the old Presidium were 
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dropped — M. Molotov, M. Malenkov, M. Kaganovich, M. Porvukhin, 
and M. Ktfmrov. <>!’ l.lio (a\ o latter, M. Porvukhin was rodueod to 
candidate membership (see below) and M. Saburov wan dropped 
entirely. 

Of the now mom born of the Presidium, «i\ wow promoted from 
candidate membership to full membership (Marshal Zhukov, Mine. 
Furlsovn, and MM. Arintov, Brezhnev, Budayev and Shvornik) and 
three wore completely now to the Presidium - M. Ignatov, M. Kozlov 
and M. KmiHinon. Madame Furtsova (52), secretary of the Moscow 
CommuntHt Party, became the ilrst woman to hold full membership 
of tho Presidium. M Shvornik wan removed from tlio oilleo of Soviet 
President after Stalin's death and had Hineo roHumod Ida former post 
of chairman of tho Council of 'Prado Unions ; MM Ignatov and 
Kozlov are party HOcretarioH for tho Cork! and Leningrad districts 
respectively ; and M. KmiHinon In the former Finnish Communist 
loader. 

Tho mimher of alternate (candidate) momhorH of the Presidium 
was increased from seven to nine, as follows : N. A. Mukhitdinov, 
P. N. Pospolov, T). S. TCorotohonko, ,T. KS. Kalnborzin, A. P. Kirilenko, 
A. N. 1-Cosygin, K. T. Mazurov, V. P. Mzluivanadzo and M. (L 
Porvukhin, They included representatives of several of tho Union 
Repub lies (tho RS.F.S.R,, Ukraine, Georgia, Uzbekistan, etc.). 

The Presidium of the Central Committee is, in effect, the 
executive and policy-making body of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R. ; it is assisted by a secretarial in which M. 
Khrushchev holds the key post of First Secretary. The candi- 
date. members attend meetings of tho Presidium but do not 
vote, a right which is possessed only by the full members. 

MM. Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, Pcrvukhin and 
Saburov deprived of Deputy Premierships. - MM. 
Molotov and Malenkov relieved of Ministerial Functions. 

It was further announced by Moscow Radio on July 4 and 
5 that : 

(1) M. Molotov, M. Malenkov, M. Kaganovich, M. Porvukhin 
and M. Saburov luid censed to be Deputy Premiers in the 
Soviet Government ; 

(2) M. Molotov had been relieved of his post as Minister of 
State Control, and M. Malenkov of the post of Minister of 
Rice trie Power Stations; 

(8) M. Kosygin (a candidate member of the Presidium) had 
been appointed a Deputy Premier; 

(4) M. Alexei Pavlenko would succeed M. Malenkov as 
Minister of Electric Power Stations ; 

(5) A decree would come into force on Jan, 1, 1 058, abolishing 
compulsory deliveries of farm produce to the State from 
individual holdings of members of collective farms, (The 
Central Committee’s statement on the “ anti-parly group ” had 
accused M. Molotov, M. Malenkov and M. Kaganovich of 
opposing this decree— sec above.] 

As stated above, M. Porvukhin had previously boon “ demoted '* 
from full to candidate membership of tho Presidium, and, M. Saburov 
dropped from that body entirely. Though deprived of his Deputy 
Premiership, M. Porvukhin remained Minister of Medium Machine- 
building (see 15575 A). 

As a result of tho above-mentioned dismissals, only two of tho six 
First Deputy Premiers retained that status- M. Mikoyan and M. 
Kuzmin, chairman oC tho State Planning Commission (Gosplan)* 
M. Kosygin, promoted to a Deputy Premiership, is First Vice- 
Chairman of (Jonplan, while M, Pavlenko returned to the post he 
held while M. Malenkov was Prime Minister, 

M. Khrushchev’s Attack on “ Anti-Party Group.” 

M. Khrushchev reiterated the charges against the u anti-party 
group ” in a speech in Leningrad on July 6, on the occasion of 
the 250th anniversary of the city’s foundation by Peter the 
Great. He accused M. Molotov, M. Malenkov and M. Kagano- 
vich— “ and Molotov in particular”— of “obstructing the 
measures for easing international tension and promoting world 
peace ” and of preferring “ the policy of ‘ tightening the screw,’ 
which runs counter to the wise Leninist policy of peaceful 
co-existence between the socialist and capitalist systems.” 
M. Khrushchev also denounced M. Shepilov, “ who joined the 
group and proved to be the most shameless double-dealing 
individual,” In the course of his speech he accused M. 
Malenkov of being “ one of the chief organizers of the so-called 
Leningrad case ” and said that he (Malenkov) was “ simply 
afraid of coming here to you in Leningrad.” 

(The " Leningrad case ” involved the execution of a number of 
leading members of the Soviet Communist Party in 1949— Voznes- 
sensky, Kuznetzov, Popkov and others, all of whom were rehabilitated 
after Stalin's death. The case was subsequently said to have been 
fabricated by Beria and Abakumov (onetime head of the Ministry 
of State Seourity), both of whom were executed after tho death of 
Stalin. Details of the “ Leningrad case ” were given by M. Khrushchev 
in his speech to the 20th Party Congress — see page 14995. } 


The Soviet press and radio stated that l ho resolutions of the 
Central Committee had boon approved at mass meetings in 
factories, collective farms, and municipalities throughout the 
Soviet Union, and also among the armed forces. 

Many references were made to tho “ monolithic unity ” of the 
party, combined with bitter attacks on the ” anti-party group ” In 
which connexion PrttnUt said that a “ wave of popular wrath ” was 
sweeping the country at the notions of Molotov, Malenkov, Kagnuo- 
vioh and Shepilov. Moscow Radio stated that Marshal Zhukov 
had given a detailed account of the activities of the “ anti-party 
group ” to marshals and generals of the Soviet Army, and declared 
that the Central (-ommittoe’s decisions had the Army’s full support. 
It was also stated that factories, institutions, towns and collective 
farms named after members of tho “ anti-party group M had petitioned 
to have their names changed o.g. tho town of Molotov, in tho Urals, 
had asked that its former name of Perm should be restored. It was 
oflleiallv denied, however, that any members of the 4i anti-party 
group ” wore under house arrest. 

Messages of support for the decisions of the Oontral Committee 
wore received from the Chinese Communist Party and from the 
Communist parties of Moslem Kttropo, including those of Albania* 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Eastern Germany, 

The Moscow correspondent of the Warsaw newspaper Trt/htina 
L\uUt (organ of the Polish Communist Party) gave did alls on 
July 1) of a “plot” to oust M, Khrushchev alleged to have been 
organized by M. Molotov, M. Malenkov and M, Kaganovich. 
It was stated that the object of the alleged plot was to make 
M. Molotov First Secretary of the party mid to replace 4 Marshal 
Bulganin in the Premiership by M. Malenkov ; this would 
have 4 been followed by other party and governmental changes. 

It was stated that MM. Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich all 
of whom were said to have opposed M, Khrushchev’s plans for Moviot 
industrial and administrative reorganization - lmd made a sudden 
demand for M. Khrushchov's resignation at a mooting of the Presidium 
in the Kremlin on June 19 to discuss the celebrations of the 250th 
anniversary of Leningrad. M. Molotov had called upon the Presidium 
to make an immediate decision and announce the changes on the 
radio and In tho Press before the Leningrad anniversary celebrations, 
while M. Malenkov, who was said to have convened the meeting, was 
reported to have given wholo-hoaHod support to M, Molotov’s demand. 
M. Khrushchov, with Marshal Bulganin in the elmir, had apparently 
succeeded in avoiding immediate action being taken, ami the 
Presidium had decided to refer tho issue to the Central Committee. 
At the plenary sessions of the Central Committee the ” anti -party 
group ” had found itself Isolated and had boon exposed* 

Moscow Radio, in an English-language broadcast* announced 
on July 10 that M. Malenkov had been appointed manager of 
the Ust-Kamenogorsk hydro-electric power station in Kazakh- 
stan, one of the largest in the Soviet Union. (The power station 
is situated in eastern Kazakhstan, about 2,000 miles from 
Moscow.] The broadcast said that the Soviet Communist Party 
was “ not in the habit of taking petty revenge ” and that there 
was no question of any “ repressive measures ” being taken 
against any member of tho “ anti-parly group.” 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Observer - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 
M. Khrushchev, 13575 A; Presidium and Central 
Committee Membership, X4745 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. - Merger of Chartered 
and Incorporated Accountants. 

It was announced on June. 19 that a resolution approving 
the integration of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
with the Institutes of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland had been adopted, at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the Society in London, by 872 
votes to 111, 

Tho Integration schemes proposed (1) that members of tho 
Incorporated Society who had had experience with accountants 
practising in tho British Isles (t.e, about 80 par cent of 8J,A, 
members) should become members of the appropriate Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, with full membership rights ; (2) that those 
members of tho Society (numbering 2,065, or about 20 per cent) 
who had qualified after experience with a local authority or similar 
body, or after training overseas, should become members of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ragland and Wales, but be 
required to retain tho title ** Incorporated Accountant.” 

On March 27 the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales had announced that a postal referendum 
of its members had shown 10,242 votes in favour of a merger 
with the S.I.A. and 4,840 against, the required majority of 
over two-thirds of those voting having thus been obtained. The 
merger was also subsequently approved by the Scottish and 
Irish Institutes. (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

B. GHANA. — Membership of I.C.A.O. 

It was announced on June 7 that Ghana had become the 
71st member of the International Civil Aviation Organization, 

(I.C.A.O., Montreal) (Prev. rep. 15289 B.) 
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A. AUSTRALIA. Large Trade Surplus in - 

Relaxation of Import Restrictions. 


It was announced in Canberra on July 4 that Australian 
exports in the year ended June 30 had totalled £A994,900 000 
and imports £A768,900,000, giving a surplus of £A276,000,000. 
This result, achieved through record exports coupled with 
import restrictions, made 1950-57 the second best trade year on 
record. It compared with deficits of £A39,200,000 m 1955-56 
and £A46,800,000 in 1954-55. 

Sir Arthur Fadden (Treasurer and Acting Prime Minister) 
stated on the same day that, thanks to the measures taken in 
1956 to check imports and the fall in foreign exchange reserves, 
imports had been about £A100,000,000 below the level for the 
two preceding years, which was roughly what the Government 
had hoped for. 

In view of the improved balance-of-payments situation, the 
Australian Government had earlier (April 1) announced relaxa- 
tions of import restrictions, with a view to raising the ceiling 
for imports for the financial year 1957-58 to £A775,000,000 
f.o.b. and permitting £A75,000,000 of additional imports. 

Announcing this decision, Mr. Menzics (the Prime Minister) stated 
that export income m the financial year 1 950-57 was likely to he 
considerably in exoess of £A900,000,000 ; that the trade surplus was 
expected to exceed £A200,000,000 ; and that the international 
reserves wore oxpeotod to increase by £A150 > 000,000, bringing the 
total of those reserves to over £A500,000,000 by Juno 30. The 
increased export earnings, ho explained, wore not due solely to 
increased prices but had been materially aided by an increase in the 
volume of wool and other exports, including the products of secondary 
industry. 

Mr. Menzies continued . “ The Government still aims to get rid of 
import restrictions altogether. This result will, however, depend on 
the achievement of a number of conditions, including a still further 
increase in the volume of exports, favourable terms of trade, strong 
overseas reserves, and sound internal policies, with the restraints on 
total demand for goods and services which such policies require. 
These conditions arc by no moans impossible ; in fact, we have made 
good progress towards achieving them.” 

Emphasizing the importance of international reserves as a means 
of tiding over periods of low extornal receipts, Mr. Menzies said : 
“ Australia is a country whose external income can fluctuate very 
widely since it depends primarily upon a few commodities, the prices 
of which are determined by conditions outside Australia. Reserves of 
£A500,000,000 may, in the light of our more recent exports, seem 
very substantial, but that amount cannot bo regarded as adequate. 
Under any or all circumstances, we want to see substantial further 
additions to our reserves for succeeding years if that can bo managed. 
Our aim is to keep imports at a reasonably high level in order to 
meet the working requirements of the Australian economy and the 
domestic needs of tho public. In this connexion, it is perhaps not 
widely known that the bulk of imports into Australia represent raw 
materials or equipment for Australian industry ; but, while imports 
should be high, we must also guard agamst the risk of having to cut 
imports hack again at some later stage. The results of such an action 
would he damaging to industry and trade and would do us great harm 
in the eyes of countries abroad who export to ns. 

** These considerations lead to the conclusion that while import 
relaxations should, in our present circumstances, be substantial, they 
should be calculated with prudence and with an eye to the future 
This is what we have tried to do. Imports of «CA775,000,000 a year 
will actually cost us more like £A890,000,000 a year when inward 
freight has been added. On top of this, there is a bill to meet for net 
outgoings on account of remittances, travel expenditure, interest on 
overseas debt, and the like. Our total payments overseas will, when 
the new relaxations begin to show their effect, be close enough to 
£A1, 000,000,000 a year.” 

Discussing the import relaxations, Mr. Menzies declared • “ Our 
object has been to maintain a fair balance between the main sources 
of trade and industry, between finished import goods on the one hand 
and producers’ materials and capital equipment on the other. We 
have been very conscious of the interest of many good customer- 
countries in these relaxations, and particularly in consumer goods. 
We have also aimed to remove from the import licensing system 
features which were introduced in the period when licensing had to 
he particularly severe but which trade and industry have found to 
be onerous. Full interchangeability will be restored within the * B ’ 
category of consumer goods, and provision is being made for the 
adjustment of some anomalies within the field covered by quota items. 
It is anticipated that there will be fewer hardships under the new 
ceiling than there were under the old.” 

The Trade Minister (Mr. McEwen), amplifying the Prime 
Minister’s statement, said that the relaxations would come into 
force immediately and would be spread over a wide range of 
commodities. Details were given as follows : 


Category A. Quotas for consumer-type goods would be substantially 
increased. As, however, they were already generally higher than 
those for Category B, the increased quota m practically all cases 
would be 20 per cent, resulting in an anticipated annual increase of 
£A10,000,000 in imports. About £A30,000,000 — spread over Category 
A and the Administrative Category — would be allocated to increased 
imports of equipment and raw materials for Australian industry, to 
enable it to achieve more economic production. 


Among the more important imports m Category A which would 
be increased by 20 per cent were fully assembled motor-vehicles, 
motor-cycles, coffee, cigarettes, whisky, canned and preserved fish, 
carpets, linoleum, typewriters, cash registers, crockery, medical 
preparations, parts for motor-vehicles, hand-tools, sewing machines, 
canvas, washing machines, refrigerators, electric fans, electric razors, 
safety razor -blades, alarm clocks, vacuum flasks, stoves, rubber and 
latex, maps, fountain-pens, cameras, sporting rifles and cartridges, 
cotton waste, undressed furs, and antiques. 

Imports m Category A increased by 10 per cent included replace- 
ment parts for various types of machinery, sheetmg, alumminm alloy, 
petrol, kerosene, optical glass, precision optical mstruments, ophthal- 
mic instruments and appliances, scientific mstruments and appliances, 
leather, and natural fibres except jute or flax. Bicycle components 
and accessories were increased by 12^ per cent. There was a 50 per 
cent increase for cotton yarn and smgle fine ply yarns, and a 40 per 
cent increase for floor and wall tiles 

Category B. All quotas m this category would be increased by 66 1 
per cent, the present value of the goods affected (chiefly consumer 
goods) accounting for £A20,000,000 of the total relaxations. 
Significant imports m this category would include cotton, woollen, and 
artificial silk textiles, apparel, gloves, cutlery, electrical appliances, 
glassware, aluminium ware, furniture, plastic articles, sporting goods, 
toys, pens and pencils, and jewellery. 

Administrative Category. The £A30,000,000 increase m imports of 
equipment and raw materials would also affect allocations for some 
goods m the administrative category. Imports from non-dollar areas 
wlncli would be licensed on an administrative basis (i e on the merits 
of each application) would include capital equipment such as textile, 
printing, and mining machinery, electrical equipment, plastics, 
synthetic fibres, yarns, and rock phosphate. Imports from dollar 
areas to be similarly troatod would include capital equipment, special 
types of iron and steel, and industrial chemicals. 

Other Changes. Mr. McEwen stated that provision had also been 
made to deal with licensing problems which could not be satisfactorily 
solved by a general increase m quotas, and that discussions would 
bo held with representatives of trade bodies to examine the possibility 
of removing anomalies. 

It was pointed out in the Press that one of the principal 
factors affecting Australia’s export income had been the increase 
in exchange earnings from wool, which by March I, 1957, had 
already reached £A280,000,000, or some 50 per cent more than 
m the corresponding period of 1955-56. — (Australian News and 
Information Bureau - Times - Financial Times) (14952 A.) 

B. TURKEY. — Krupp Organization to assist in 
Turkish Industrial Development. 

Herr Alfred Krupp von Bolden, owner of the Krupp industrial 
organization in Western Germany, visited Turkey from May 
14-29, having discussions in Ankara with the Turkish Prime 
Minister (Mr. Adnan Menderes) and the Minister of Public 
Works and acting Foreign Minister (Mr. Ethem Menderes) and 
inspecting a large number of industrial centres. 

Two agreements were signed by the Krupp Organization 
during Herr Krupp’s visit : (a) for the construction of a third 
steel furnace at the Karabuk iron and steel works, which would 
raise the capacity of the plant to 750,000 tons ; and (&) an 
agreement with the Turkish State Railways for the supply of 
shunting equipment, rolling-mill products, passenger and 
freight cars, cranes and derricks, and harbour equipment. 
Deliveries under the latter agreement will be completed in 
four years and will be paid for by Turkish exports to Western 
Germany, thus involving no foreign exchange payments by 
Turkey. 

Details of further plans worked out as a result of Herr 
Krupp’s visit concerning future co-operation between Krupp’s 
and Turkish firms were given in June by the head of 
Krupp’s trade department, Baron von Maltzahn. He stated 
that Krupp’s intended to make large-scale investments in 
Turkey ; that a group of experts had been sent to that country 
to study problems involved m the working of Turkish lignite 
deposits, for which excavators, machinery, and other installa- 
tions would be supplied on a long-term credit basis ; that a 
group of geological experts had been sent to study the rich 
wolfram deposits at Uludag, where it was planned to open 
wolfram mines jointly with the Turkish Etibank ; and that 
Krupp’s were also studying a project for building a bridge 
across the Bosphorus at Istanbul. 

(Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 

C. JORDAN. — Departure of British Forces. 

The last British troops in Jordan — about 250 men of the 
Middlesex Regt., the 10th Hussars, and No. 187 Light Anti- 
Aircraft Battery — sailed from Akaba for Aden on July 6 in the 
troopship Devonshire , thereby completing the evacuation of 
British forces ten weeks before the time-limit set in the agree- 
ment of March 13 which terminated the Anglo- Jordanian treaty. 
The R.A.F. base at Mafrak, near the Syrian border, had been 
handed over to the Jordanian authorities on May 81. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15434 D.) 
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A. KOREA. — Supply of Modem Arms to U.N. Forces. - 
U.N. Command accuses Communists of Breaches of 
Armistice Terms. - Chinese and North Korean Protests. 

It was announced in Washington on June 21 that the U.N. 
Command m Korea had informed the Military Armistice 
Commission that it had decided to replace outmoded weapons 
of the U.N. forces m Korea by modern equipment, in view of 
" flagrant, repeated and wilful ” violations of the 11)58 armistice 
agreement by the Communists. While thus, in effect, denouncing 
the danse in the agreement which forbade arming the forces m 
Korea with weapons other than those being used at the time 
of the armistice, the U.N. Command emphasized that, it 
intended to continue to observe the cease-lire and the oilier 
provisions of the armistice agreement. 

The following statement was issued by the U.H. Defence 
Department on July 21 ; 

44 The 1X.N. Command advised tho Military Armistice Commission 
in Korea today that tho U.N. Command considers that it Is entitled 
to bo relieved of obligations under Sub -paragraph 131) of tho Korean 
Armistice Agreement, which limits tho replacement on a pioco-for- 
pioco basis of worn-out or destroyed military equipment to items of 
the same effectiveness and typo, after the date of the armistice 
(July 27, 1953). 

44 The action which the U.N. Command is taking is necessitated by 
the flagrant and long-continued disregard by the Communist side of 
its obligations under lihe above-mentioned paragraph of) tho 
Armistice Agreement. At tho time tho Agreement was signed, all 
Communist operational aircraft were baHOd north of tho Yalu and, 
indeed, all North Korean airfields had been bombed-out and rendered 
non-oporational. Since tho signing of the armistice, the Communist 
side has not reported the introduction of a single combat aircraft into 
Korea, yet it is clour beyond dispute that they now have hundreds 
of tho most modern jot types of combat aircraft based iri North 
Korea. This conclusion is supported by all types of Intelligence 
information, including tho evidence of radar trackings and the 
testimony of do footers, as well as long-range photographs. 

“ In addition, the Communists have built up and modernized, in 
violation of their undertakings under the ArmlHtieo Agreement, their 
strength in armoured vehicles, weapons and artillery, and ammunition, 
with tho result that, they have enormously Increased tho potential of 
the military forces on the North side of the armistice lino.” 

The following statement was made to the North Korean 
representatives on the Military Armistice Commission at 
Panmunjom by General Homer L. Lilzmberg, ihe senior U.N. 
member of the Commission : 

“ Almost four years have elapsed since the signing of the Armistice 
Agreement. . . . Tho signatories agreed to be hound by a mutual 
application of the terms of tho agreement. With complete disregard 
for your obligations under sub -paragraph 13 J) of tho Armistice 
Agreement, your side has continued to violate tho provisions of that 
paragraph In tho following particulars : 

(1) You have Introduced combat equipment of tho typos roforrod 
to in sub -paragraph 131) in contravention of tho provisions allowing 
only piece -for-pieoo replacement of equipment worn out and destroyed 
after the date of the Armistice. 

(2) You have also introduced combat equipment and wonpmiNof 
entirely different types and capabilities from any you hud in Korea 
at tho time of tho Armistice. 

(3) You have failed to roport introductions of such equipment. 

(4) You have Introduced such equipment at ports of entry other 
than those specified in tho Armistice Agroomont. 

u The U.N. Command has again and again protested at these 
violations by your side and has attempted In vn in to secure compliance 
with tho provisions of tho Armistice Agreement. All procedures 
established by the Agroomont for tho settlement of dis putos have 
been exhausted by the U.N. Command, 

“The U.N. Command Intends to maintain the Armistice Agree- 
ment. However, tho flagrant, repeated and wilful violations of that 
Agreement by your side undermlno the very provisions which were 
specifically designed to assure the stability of the armistice. A cardinal 
purpose of those provisions was to ensure tho freezing of the military 
status quo by maintaining the relative military balance existing on 
July 27, 1953. 

“ Your side, by Its repeated violations of tho Armistice Agreement, 
has seriously upset tho relative military balance by modernizing and 
building-up military capability in tho area vastly superior to that 
which you had at the time the Agreement was signed. On the other 
hand, the U.N. Command has not increased its combat equipment 
and is still equipped with tho same type of weapons it had when 
the armistice was signed. 

“ As a result of tho long period of time since the armistice wont 
into ©fleet, the equipment and weapons of the U.N. Command have 
become obsolete and outmoded, and those needing replacement 
cannot be replaced from stocks on hand or currently in production. 
This situation aggravates the Imbalance created by your breach of 
Sub-paragraph 13D. The possibility that this situation would arise 
was not foreseen at the time tho Armistioe Agroomont was negotiated, 
and, indeed, it would not have arisen had your side proceeded to 
negotiate, within three months and in good faith, a 4 peaceful 
settlement * as was contemplated by the Armistice Agreement. 

“ In view of these facts and your gross violations of the provisions 
of Sub-paragraph 13D, the U.N. Command considers that it is entitled 


to bo relieved of corresponding obligations under the provisions 
of this paragraph until such time as tho relative military balance has 
been restored and your side, by Its actions, has demonstrated its 
willingness to comply. Tho stability of the armistice and the main- 
tenance of the relative military balance, which it was the primary 
purpose of these provisions of Urn ArmlHtieo Agroomont to ensure, 
can now only bo restored and maintained by the replacement by the 
U.N. Command of its old weapons with new items currently available. 
The U.N. Command is taking appropriate steps to this end. 

44 It should ho clearly understood that : 

(1) The only purpose of the U.N. Command's action 1 h to restore 
the relative balance of military strength that the armistice was 
iutonded to preserve. 

(2) The U.N. Command emphasizes the fact that the replacement 
weapons are being deployed for defensive purposes only. 

(3) The U.N. intends, as it has in the pant, fully to observe the 
cease-fire provisions of tho Armistice Agreement. It Intends also to 
observe all of the other provisions of the Armistice Agreement, save 
to the extent to which It Is entitled to he relieved from compliance 
because of your violations of Sub-paragraph 131). . .” 

Tho North Korean and Chinese members of the Commission 
oflleittlly protested against the l f,N. decision, a stat ement being 
issued later the same day by Major-General Jung Kuk Hole, Ihe 
senior North Korean representative. 

Mnjor-llenoml dung accused the U.N. Command of “attempting 
to wreck the Armistice Agreement, thus obstructing the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question ” ; of 44 attempting to introduce 
now-typo weapons ho as to perpetuate the occupation of South Korea 
by American troops . . , ” ; and of attempting 44 to turn South 
Korea into an American base of atomic warfare. . 

After saying that “ the peaceful solution of tho Korean question 
does not require* the introduction of new-type weapons into South 
Korea to arm tho troops on your side, hut requires the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from Korea," the statement protested against, 
the U.N. decision and demanded the withdrawal of all foreign troops, 
It described the U.N. decision as a “ pretext to cover up U.N. violations 
of tho Armistice Agreement or attempts to wreck it ” ; claimed 
that tho Uommnnist side had strictly observed the provisions of the 
agreement ; and concluded : “ Any unilateral acts on your side to 
wreck tho Armistice Agreement are entirely Illegal and null and 
void. ... I warn your side that if It commits disruptive acts . . . 
it will bear the entire responsibility for the consequences." 

A formal demand by the North Korean representative on Ihe 
Armistice Commission for the convening of an international 
conference to discuss Ihe withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
North and South Komi, presented on June 20, was immediately 
rejected by General Uilzeuberg, who said that the proposal was 
not a proper subject for discussion by the Commission. He 
added, however, that tho Governments of tho U.N, Command 
w remain ready to discuss the withdrawal of foreign troops and 
unification on tho basis of U.N. objectives.” 

Mr. Murray Snyder, U.S. Assistant Secretary of Defence* 
stated on June 21 that the U.S.A. would Immediately semi 
modern jet uircruft from Japan, Okinawa and elsewhere to 
South Korea, but that the modernization of the U.S. ground 
forces in that country, including the supply of up-to-date tanks, 
would take longer. The aircraft would l>e capable of releasing 
nuclear weapons, but no ground weapons capable of bring 
atomic warheads would he introduced 44 at this time.” Mr. 
Snyder said that the decision to modernize the equipment of 
the U.S, forces in Korea had been taken aft er consultation with, 
and the approval of, all those countries which still maintained 
troops in Korea Britain, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
France, Turkey, Greece, and Siam. 

The U.N. Forces In Korea consist of two U.H* divisions, 21 South 
Korean divisions, and a force of a little less than one division com- 
posed of British, Australian, Canadian, Now Zealand, Creek, Turkish, 
French and Hiamoso troops. No oflleiul flguros of the strength of the 
forces on either side were given in Washington, hut the U.H, Press 
reported that, on tho Communist side, there were 490,000 North 
Korean, and 300,000 Chinese troops in North Korea and another 
1,000,000 Chinese troops north of the Yalu River In Manchuria, The 
U.S. forces wore said to total 80,000, the South Korean forces 700,000, 
and the other U.N. troops loss than 5,000, 

The U.N. Command’s decision to supply Its forces in Korea 
with modern arms was supported on June 21 in official British, 
Australian, and South Korean statements, 

A British Foreign Office spokesman expressed 44 full appreciation " 
of the reasons for the decision ; emphasized that there was no Intention 
of breaking tho Armistice Agreement as a whole ; and stressed that 
the U.N. Command intended to continue to observe all Its other 
provisions. The Australian Minister for External Affairs (Mr, Casey) 
stated that Australia had been consulted and fully agreed with the 
notion proposed. A South Korean spokesman expressed the hope 
“ that today's first stop to adjust the iniquitous situation in Korea 
will bo followed by the logical conclusion that the 1953 Armistice 
Agreement in its entirety will b© denounced by tho United Nations." 

The Tass Agency in Moscow denounced tho decision of the 
U.N. Command as a “ flagrant violation of the Korean Armistice 

Z iement,”— -(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
es - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (14982 A*) 
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A. CEYLON. — The Language Controversy. - Federal 
Party’s Demand for Equality of Status for Tamil. - 
Threat of Civil Disobedience Campaign. - Mr. Bandara- 
naike’s Four-point Programme for Use of Tamil. - 
Discussions with Federalist Leaders. 

The tension between the Sinhalese and Tamil communities 
in Ceylon arising from the Official Language Act of 1956, which 
made Sinhalese the only official language, became increasingly 
acute during the first six months of 1957. The Federal Party — 
the leading Tamil political organization — announced in 
December last that it would launch a satyagmha (civil diso- 
bedience campaign) on Aug. 20, 1957, in support of its four 
mam demands : (1) the introduction of a federal Constitution, 
with full autonomy for the Tamil-speaking areas ; (2) full 

rights of citizenship for all Tamil-speaking residents of Indian 
descent ; (3) the repeal of the Official Language Act and the 
granting of equality of status for the Tamil language equally 
with Sinhalese ; (4) the ending of the “ colonization ” of Tamil 
areas by Sinhalese-speaking people. Although the Federal 
Party emphasized that this movement would be strictly non- 
violent, the plan aroused widespread fears that it would result 
in communal rioting similar to that of June 1956 (see 15012 A), 
when, according to official figures, 23 people were killed and 
237 injured in the Gal Oya valley alone. [Unofficial estimates 
had placed the number of fatal casualties in this area at over 
a hundred.] 

Strong feeling was aroused in January by a Government 
order that all number-plates on new motor vehicles must bear 
a Sinhalese letter — an order which was openly defied in the 
Tamil-speakmg Northern and Easlern provinces, with the 
connivance of the police. February 4 (Independence Day) was 
observed as a day of mourning by the Tamils, who organized 
demonstrations at which copies of the Official Language Act 
were publicly burned. In Trincomalee, where the majonly of 
the population arc Tamils, the hoisting of the Sinhalese flag in 
the market-place led to disorders m which one person was 
killed, troops having to be sent to the town to maintain order. 

After a period of comparative calm, tension revived with the 
approach of the date fixed for the satyagraha campaign. The 
working committee of the ruling Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
decided on May 27 to recruit a volunteer force of 100,000 to 
help maintain order ; this decision was strongly criticized by 
the Press and even by some members of the Government, and 
the Prime Minister (Mr. Bandaranaike) was obliged to give an 
assurance on June 5 that the proposed organization would be 
merely a youth movement and not a para-military force. Five 
Cabinet Ministers led by Mr. de Zoysa, the Finance Minister, 
were stoned on June 1 when they visited the town of Mannar, 
in response to Federalist assertions that members of the 
Government dared not enter the Tamil areas. 

In a statement published in the Times of Ceylon on May 31, 
the Federal Party president (Mr. Vanniasingham) said that the 
party would abandon its civil disobedience campaign if the 
Government took satisfactory action to restore the Tamil 
language to its rightful place and “ stopped colonizing the 
Tamil areas with Sinhalese.” On the following day, however, 
he declared that nothing short of the establishment of an auto- 
nomous Tamil State in a federal set-up would induce his party 
to call off the campaign, although they would consider post- 
poning it if the Government made Tamil an official language 
and abandoned its colonization programme. 

At a press conference on June 5 Mr. Bandaranaike commented 
on the Federal Party’s demands and summarized his own 
proposals for meeting the minorities’ grievances. 

The Federal Party, he pointed out, had put forward no details of 
its scheme for a federal Constitution, to which all other parties in 
Ceylon were opposed. The problem of citizenship rights for residents 
of Indian descent would form the subject of discussions between 
himself and Mr. Nehru, at which he hoped to find a satisfactory 
solution. The demand for the repeal of the Official Language Act 
and for parity of status for Tamil was “neither practicable nor 
conducive to the strengthening of friendly relations between 
Sinhalese and Tamils.” Finally, the Government had no intention 
of turning the Tamil areas into areas with Sinhalese naauorities by 
means of planned colonization, as the Tamils feared, and m carrying 
ont colonization schemes would give priority to residents of the area 
involved. The satyagraha campaign, which was “ professedly designed 
to break laws, to bring government to a standstill, and perhaps to 
establish a parallel Government,” would “ result almost immediately 
in the launching of widespread violence,” as the Mannar incident 
had shown. 

Mr. Bandaranaike continued : “I have already announced in 
Parliament three measures which should meet any reasonable I 
demands of the minorities. Those are the establishment of regional 
councils to decentralize the administration ; the amendment of the 
Constitution to guarantee, among other matters, fundamental rights 


to all citizens ,* and steps to enable reasonable use of the Tamil 
language at official levels.” In these circumstances, he appealed to 
the Federal Party to abandon the “ criminal folly ” of its satyagraha 
campaign, which was likely to result in “ untold misery and suffering 
for many thousands of people.” 

Mr. Bandaranaike enlarged on his proposals for the “ reasonable 
use ” of Tamil, and defended them against criticism from Sinhalese 
extremists, in a broadcast on June 12 in which he put forward the 
following four -point programme : (1) Tamils would enjoy the right 
to education in then mother-tongue up to and including university 
level. (2) Tamils would be allowed to take the entrance examinations 
for the Public Service in their own language, but would not be given 
pomianent employment unless they acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of Sinhalese within two or three years. (3) Tamils would he free to 
correspond with Government officials m their own language. (4) Some 
local authorities in the Northern and Eastern provinces would he 
permitted to transact then* busmess m Tamil. 

When the new session of Parliament opened on June 13 
Federalist members withdrew in protest from the opening 
ceremony because the Governor-General (Sir Oliver Goone- 
Lilleke) read the Speech from the Throne in Sinhalese and 
English, but not in Tamil. 

Mr. Suntharalingam (a Tamil Resistance Front M.P., who 
had boycotted Parliament since the passing of the Official 
Language Act) was suspended for a fortnight on June 19 when 
he protested against the Speaker’s refusal to allow him to speak 
m the debate on the Speech from the Throne. On refusing to 
leave the Chamber he was forcibly removed by the police, and 
as he refused to move from the pavement where he had been 
deposited he was taken to a police station, where he remained 
until June 24, refusing either to go home or to pay for his food. 
The police then took him to his house, which he refused to enter 
until his relatives forcibly carried him indoors to save him 
from a Sinhalese crowd which was stoning him. 

The Federal Party unanimously rejected Mr. Bandaranaike’s 
four-pomt programme on June 23, but announced their desire 
to seek a peaceful settlement by means of discussion, calling 
upon the Prime Minister to take the initiative. In consequence, 
talks which were described as “ friendly and satisfactory ” took 
place between Mr. Bandaranaike, Mr. de Zoysa, and the Federal 
Party leaders, Mr. Vanniasingham and Mr. Chelyanayakam, on 
June 26. After Mr. Bandaranaike had given details of his 
proposals for the use of Tamil and for regional councils, and 
the Federalist leaders had explained their plan for a federation, 
it was agreed that the latter should submit proposals for a 
compromise settlement at their next meeting. — (Ceylon Govern- 
ment Information Department - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15012 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Discovery of Body of 
Commander Crabb. - Open Verdict returned at Inquest. 

The headless body of a man m a frogman’s suit, found by a 
yachtsman near Chichester harbour on June 8, was subsequently 
identified as that of Commander Lionel Crabb, whose disap- 
pearance in the Portsmouth area had been announced by the 
Admiralty on April 29, 1956 (see 14892 A). An open verdict 
was returned on June 26 by the Chichester Coroner, who said 
that it was “ quite impossible ” to determine the cause of 
Commander Crabb’s death. The pathologist who examined the 
remains said that the body could well have been m the water 
for 14 months. 

Commander Crabb had been reported missing since the day after 
the arrival at Portsmouth of the Soviet cruiser Ordjonikiclze , and two 
accompanying Soviet destroyers, which brought Marshal Bulganin 
and M Khrushchev to Britain for their official visit. The above- 
mentioned Admiralty statement said that Commander Crabb had not 
returned from a test dive in connexion with trials of underwater 
apparatus held at Stokes Bay, m the Portsmouth area The Soviet 
Government alleged at the time that a frogman had been seen near 
the Soviet warships, Notes being exchanged between the U.K. and 
Soviet Governments as mentioned in 14892 A. 

The following statement was issued on June 26 by Mr. A. W. 
Geddes, solicitor for Commander Crabb’s mother (Mrs. Beatrice 
Crabb) : 

“ There have been many irresponsible conjectures regarding the 
last operation upon which Commander Crabb was engaged prior to 
his disappearance, including even suggestions that he was m the 
employ of a foreign power. It is desired therefore to emphasize that 
every particle of evidence m our possession points conclusively to 
the fact that this very gallant gentleman died, as he had lived, in the 
service of our own country and of no other ” 

Mr. Rankin (Lab.) asked the Prime Minister on July 4 if he 
could make a statement on “the circumstances in which 
Commander Crabb disappeared in Portsmouth harbour,” and 
drew attention to the statement issued by the Crabb family’s 
solicitor. Mr. Macmillan said that he had no statement to make 
on the matter and that he “ must stand by the statement made 
by Sir Anthony Eden in the debate on May 14 last year.” 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Cdr. Crabb, 14892 A.) 
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A, IRAQ* — Resignation of General Nuri es-Said. - 
New Government formed by Senator Ali Jawdat. - Ending 
of Martial Law. 

General Nuri es-Suid (09) resigned the Premiership of Iraq 
on June 8 for reasons of health and was succeeded as Prune 
Minister by Senator Ali Jawdat (04), who was nominated to 
that post by King Faisal on June 17. The new Cabinet, which 
included a number of Ministers who held ollice under General 
Nuri, was sworn in on June 11), its membership being as follows : 

Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs —Senator Ali Jawdat ; 
Economics and Dcvelopmeul— Dr. Nadim el-Paelniehi ; Interior 
—General Sami Fat tali ; Defence— Ahmad Mukhtar Italian; 
Justice — Abdul Rasoul Khalisi ; Finance— Ali Mumtaz ; 
Health— I)r. Abdul Amir Alawi ; Education — Najib Alrawi; 
Social Affairs -Arkan Abbadi ; Works and Communications — 
Abdul Wahab Mirjan; Agriculture » Jamal Umar Nadlmii ; 
Minister of Stale— Sheikh Ali Alsharqi. 

The principal new appointments wore those of General Fattah, 
formerly Diroe tor- General of the Port of Basra, a,s Minister of the 
Interior, and of Jamal Umar Nadhmi, a former provincial govornoi', 
as Minister of Agriculture. Ahmad Mukhtar Unban, the former Vico- 
Premier, took over tlio Defence portfolio, while Mr. Khalisi (formerly 
Minister of Justice) took the portfolio of Social AiTaim. Dr. PaoUnehi 
assumed responsibility for the Important portfolio of Development, 
while retaining his former post of Minister of Economics. 

Senator Ali Jawdat, like his predecessor, is known as a. supporter 
of the Baghdad Pact and of Iraqi co-operation witli the West. 
Formerly an ollloor in the Ottoman Army, lie took part in the Arab 
revolt of 1910 and has played a prominent part in the public life of 
Iraq since the foundation of the State after tlio First World War. 
After serving as Chief of tlio Royal Cabinet lie became Prime Minister 
in August 1984, but resigned six months later. J to subsequently 
served as Iraqi Ambassador in Loudon, Paris and Washington, and 
has represented Iraq at the United Nations. 

General Nuri had served six separate terms as Prime Minister 
since 1980, his last Cabinet having been formed in 1954. One 
of the architects of the Baghdad Pad, he had consistently 
opposed Communist infiltration in the Middle East, and in 
recent months had strongly denounced the Egyptian and Syrian 
press and radio campaigns directed against Iraq. 

In his last important policy statement, made on May 19 al the end 
of King Saud's visit to Baghdad (see 15581 A), General Nuri said 
that Communist activities and propaganda wore responsible for the 
present tension in the Middle Last, and declared that Iraq would 
not permit ” any interference by Khrushchov, Sliepilov or others ” 
in her affairs. While the Western Powers had made " certain 
mistakes/' the Arab world could always sot Ho its differences with 
the West, ** if not today, then to-morrow." Thore was no possibility 
of a settlement, however, with Communist Russia— in which con- 
nexion Gonoral Nuri contrasted Russia's actions with those of 
Britain, which had given Indopondonco to India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Ghana. 

The state of martial law, imposed on Nov. 1 , 195(1 after the 
outbreak of the Suez crisis, was ended by General Nurt’s 
Government on May 28. — -(Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14594 B ; 14234 B > 13716 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM* — Road Transport - Increases 
in Road Haulage Rates. 

British Hoad Services charges were raised from May 21 by 
an average of per cent to cover recent wage awards and 
increased costs of fuel, tyres, insurance, etc. At the same time 
a provisional increase of 2J per cent in force since April 15 
(pending the settlement of wage negotiations) was removed. 

Rates charged by members of the Hoad Haulage Association 
(representing about 17,000 private hauliers) and by members 
of the National Conference of Hoad Transport Clearing Houses 
(representing the operators of over 8,000 long-distance vehicles) 
were raised, also from May 21, by 0 and 5 per cent respectively, 
but the remaining balance of the Suez surcharge was removed. 
Because of the Suez crisis a 10 per cent surcharge had been 
announced by both associations on Dec. 8, 1950, but two-thirds 
of this had been taken off on April 18, after the extra shilling 
tax on petrol and fuel oils was removed. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 12271 D.) 

C. HUNGARY - SOVIET UNION. — Agreement on 
Status of Soviet Troops in Hungary. 

An agreement on the “ temporary stationing ” of Soviet 
forces in Hungary was signed in Budapest on May 27, 
on similar lines to the agreements previously concluded 
between the U.S.S.R. and Poland, Rumania and Eastern 
Germany. The signatories were the Ministers of Defence 
and Foreign Affairs on both sides — Marshal Zhukov and 
M. Gromyko for the U.S.S.R., and General Revesz and 
M. Imre Horvath for Hungary. — (Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. 15538 B ; 15550 C 5 15275 B.) 


D. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, June 1957. 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United Slates, 
and France are given below : 

Great Britain. Agar, Herbert “ The Unquiet Years : U H.A. 
1945-1955." (Rupert Hart- Davis, 15s.) 

Blundeii, Edmund - ” Dooms of Many Yours." (Uollhis, 18s.) 

” Boswell in Search of a Wife, 17«0-17M>.” The Boswell Papers 
(Vol. VI), edited by Frank Brady and F. A. Pottle. (Uoinomann, 80s.) 

Pony, T. 1C. “ A Short History of Norway." (Allen and Umvin, 

25s.) 

Gibb, 1). E. W. ” Lloyd's of London : A Study in Individualism.” 
(Macmillan, 25s.) 

Goldman, Joan M. " The School in Our Village.” (Batsford. 15s.) 

Gould, Sir Basil "The Jewel in the Lotus: Rollootions of an 
Indian Political." (Ohatto and Windus, 25s.) 

Huxley, Aldotts OoUootod Short Stories.” (Ohatto and Windus, 

21s.) 

Lethbridge, T. U, ” Uognmgog : The Buried Gods.” (Routlodgo, 
2Jh.) 

Oldonbonrg, Z06 ” The Awakened.” Translated from the 
French (AVOW/M* dc la t'tc). (Victor Gollunoz, 10s.) 

Sidney, Thomas ” Heirs Apparent.” (Allan Wingate, 25s.) 

Swan, Michael-"” British Guinea : Land of Six Peoples.” (II. M. 
Stationery OiHoo, Corona Library, 25s J 

Taylor, A. J. l\ "The Trouble Makers: Dissent over Foreign 
Policy, 1792-1989." (Gaulish Hamilton, IHs.) 

Tracy, Honor "Silk Hats ami No Breakfast : Notes on a Spanish 
Journey." (Methuen, 15s.) 

Woodruff, Dougins ” The TIehborno Claimant: A Victorian 
Mystery.” (Hollis and Garter, 80s.) 

United States. Chlang Kai-shek "Soviet Russia In China: A 
Summing-up at Seventy.” (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, .New York, 
$5.00), 

Kennedy, John P. ” Profiles In Courage.” (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, $8.50). Pulitzer Prize for Biography, 

Marquaiul, John P, Life at Happy Knoll,” (Little, Brown and 
Co., Boston, $8.75). 

Miehener, James A,, and Hay, A. Grove*-” Rascals in Paradise : 
True Tales of High Adventure In the South PneMlo.” (Random 
House, New York, $4.75). 

France. Oldonbmirg, Z06 ” HAvolllfts do la vie," (N. ILF, , Paris) 

do Uougouumt, Denis ” I/aventuro oooidontalo do Wtomtno/* 
(Albin Michel, Paris) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 15577 €.) 

H. BOLIVIA. — Resumption of Service on Dollar 
Loans in Default since 1931. 

An agreement was signed in New York cm June 10 between 
the Bolivian Government and the Foreign Bondholders’ 
Protective Council under which Bolivia agreed to resume 
limited payments of interest on, and the redemption of, a 
total of $50,278,000 of dollar loans which had been in default 
since 1981. 

Tiio agreement covered four Bond issues the (1 per cent loan of 
1917 (duo 1940) ; the 7 per cent Issue or 1927 (duo 1958) ; the 7 per 
cent Ihsuo of 1928 (due 1909) ; and the 8 per cent issue of 1922 (duo 
1947). Under the agreement each $1,009 Bond will he stamped to 
Indicate a new par value of $1,100 ; all interest arrears to date will he 
cancelled ; and Interest payments will be resumed at the rate of 
k per cent on July J, 1957 ; 1 per cent for 1958-59 ; 1| per cent for 
1900-01 ; 2 per cent for 1902-08 ; and 8 per cent from Jan, 1,1904 
to Jan. 1, 1998 -the date of the complete repayment, A cumulative 
sinking fund of J- per cent annually will he used for the redemption of 
Bonds between 1902 and 1900, and of t per cent from 1907, while 
Bolivia may apply an agreed percentage of her export proceeds to 
the redemption of additional Bonds. 

The settlement -undertaken on the basis of Bolivia’s 
comprehensive monetary and economic stabilization pro- 
gramme-ended the last of the defaults of funded external 
dollar debts of Latin American countries which began in 1914, 
and winch at one lime during the ’thirties affected more than 
$1,000, 000, 000 of bonds issued by fifteen countries, 

(New York Times) (Prev* rep* 1540a D.) 

F. SEATO. — Secretary-General appointed* 

The South-East Asia Treaty Organization announced on 
July 1 that Mr, Pole Sarasin, Siamese Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, had been appointed to the new post of Secretary-General 
of the Organization, which was created at the last SEATO 
Council meeting held at Canberra in March. Mr. William Worth 
(Australia) was appointed Deputy Secretary-General on July 12. 

Mr. Sarasin (51), a lawyer, was Foreign Minister of Slam In 
1949-50 but resigned in protest against the recognition of Bao Dai as 
Chief of State in Indo -China. lie was a member of the drafting 
group which prepared the South-East Asia Defence Treaty. 

The Secretary-General will co-ordinate the political, economic 
and cultural aetivities of SEATO but will not have direct 
authority over the military organization, which will be the 
concern of the Military Advisers.-— (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 1545a A.) 
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A. ALGERIA. — Political Developments, June iq< 6- 
June 1957. - M. Mollet’s <£ Declaration of Intentions ” on 
Government Policy. - Increase in Number of Depart- 
ments. - Abolition of « Communes Mixtes.” - Dissolution 
of Departmental and Municipal Councils. - Agrarian and 
Social Reforms. - The Nationalist Movement. 

During the later months of 1056 and the early months of 
1957 the French Government issued a series of statements 
defining more clearly its policy for a settlement in Algeria. 
This policy, as laid down by M. Mollet in February 1950 after 
the formation of his Government, envisaged the conclusion of 
a cease-fire agreement with the rebels, the holding of free 
elections three months later, and the negotiation with the 
elected representatives of the Algerian people of a new statute 
which would recognize 44 the personality of Algeria ” (see 
14913 A). On Oct. 29, 1956, a week after the arrest of five 
leaders of the National Liberation Front (see 15329 A), M. 
Mollet issued an appeal to the rebels giving fuller details of the 
Government’s policy, which was broadcast on the same day 
by M. Laeoste, the Resident Minister in Algeria. 

After declaring that the rebellion was doomed and that the arrested 
nationalist loaders had recognized this, M. Mollet appoalod to the 
rebels to accept a cease-fire, and guaranteed that a complete amnesty 
would bo granted to all who did so. Immediately after tho coaso-fire, 
‘‘the widest and froost possible consultations” would be hold “to 
determine the basis for the fundamental law of tho now Algoria.” 
Algerian representatives to tho National Assembly would then be 
chosen by free elections, bold under democratic supervision and on 
the basis of a singlo electoral register for both. Moslems and 
Europeans, and in consultation with them “ the representative 
institutions of tho Algerian personality” would he drawn up. 
M. Mollet also guaranteed that tho complete equality of a,li Algerians 
would be recognized, irrespective of origin, and that a sum comparable 
to that being spent on the re -establishment of order would be devoted 
annually to raising tho living standards of the Algorian people. 

The French Government’s appeal was almost completely ignored 
by all sections of Algerian opinion, partly because it coincided witli 
the Israeli military operations against Egypt. 

French Government’s M Declaration of Intentions.” 

Prior to the U.N. debate on Algeria (see 15505 A) M. Mollet 
issued a 5,000-word “ declaration of intentions ” on Jan. 9, 
1957. This declaration contained a number of new proposals, 
notably that the terms of a cease-fire agreement should include 
guarantees for freedom of elections ; that the elections should 
take place under foreign supervision ; and that the admini- 
stration of Algeria should be largely decentralized. 

Tho population or Algoria, M. Mollet pointed out, consisted of 
Europeans from Franco and other Mediterranean countries, mostly 
“ small men ” whoso ancestors had lived there for several generations, 
and a Moslem community including both Borbors and Arabs, as well 
as a considerable Jewish oomm unity. “ Tho problem of Algeria,” he 
went on, “ is to ensure tho co-exisLonoo of those two communities, 
without ouo being able to oppress tho other. Tho Moslem community 
have numbers on their side. Tho community of European origin, 
through their knowledge and technical skill, have ensured the 
economic development of Algeria, liavo made It a modern country, 
and today still control a groat part of its economy. As we see it, 
there can be no question of either community dictating to the other, 
whether by weight of numbers or through its economic power. 
Algeria can prosper only through active collaboration between the 
two communities. . . . Franco will never allow the Algerians of 
European origin to abuse their present ooonomic advantages to exploit 
the Moslems, or tho Moslems to take advantago of their numbers in 
order to reduce the Europeans to a position of inferiority or drive 
them out. Franco will never abandon Algeria.” 

After expressing the opinion that a settlement would already have 
been reaohod but for “ tho interference of foreign nations,” M. Mollet 
went on ; “ Franco has always kept open her unconditional offer of 
a ceaso-ilrc, free from any political conditions whatsoever. The 
Government is prepared to enter into direot relations with the 
combatants at any time In order to reach agreement with them on 
the conditions for a cease-fire. Within three months of the re- 
establishment of order, elections with a single roll of voters will be 
organized, the freodom of which will be strictly ensured. France will 
not hesitate to invite free nations with a well-established democratic 
system to send observers to Algeria during the elections to confirm 

the complete freodom of voting Essential guarantees with a view 

to the organization of elections may be included in the cease-fire 
agreement. The Government will open discussions immediately with 
the representatives eleoted in this way ... on Algeria’s future 
organization.” 

The contacts which had been established with representatives of 
the rebels, M. Mollet observed, had shown that profound differences 
existed betweon various groups and tendencies, and that no single 
movement could olaim to control the rebellion as a whole. No agree- 
ment had been reached on a cease-fire because the rebel leaders had 
insisted that France must first recognize Algeria’s right to indepen- 
dence and agree to the formation of a provisional Algerian Govern- 
ment. “ It is not a cease-fire but a surrender which our opponents 
want,” M. Mollet declared. “ In contrast with this extremism, we 


offer tho only solution consistent with the rules of democracy — an 
unconditional cease-fire, free elections, and free discussions with the 
elected representatives of the population of Algeria.” 

France’s ^ policy in Algeria, he emphasized, would be guided by 
three principles : (1) to ensure full enjoyment of their legal rights hy 
all inhabitants of Algeria, irrespective of their origin or religion ; 
(2) to ensure the co -existence of different communities and respect 
for their legal rights ; (3) “ to give expression to the personality of 
Algeria, while maintaining the necessary h nlra between Algeria an d 
metropolitan France.” In addition to the political rights guaranteed 
by the Fronch Constitution, all inhabitants of Algeria must enjoy a 
fair share of tho country’s resources, work and responsibilities. Their 
full participation m political responsibilities would be ensured by a 
single electoral register, but they must also be assured the right to 
work, a docent living standard, and health. It was necessary to 
share out the country’s wealth more fairly, but it was still more 
necessary to increase it. An independence which resulted in econo mi c 
and social regression, and m political regression toward dictatorship 
or a semi -feudal r6gmie, would not be progress. 

1 he territories and communes which make up Algeria must be so 
delimited as to take ethnic realities fully into account,” M. Mollet 
continued. “ In many communes and several territories, the inhabi- 
tants of European origin will form an important part, if not a majority, 
of the population. Tho other communes and territories will have an 
Arab or Berber population. The territories will bo run by elected 
assemblies and local authorities. A largo measure of decentralization 
will give the territorial authorities extensive powers in many fields, 
notably over administration, finance, and tho police. . . Within, the 
territory tho communes will also be run by legislative and executive 
organs which will receive considerable powers. . Similar institutions 
for tho whole of Algeria will be sot up, wielding tho necessary legisla- 
tive and executive powers for tho exercise of their authority, especially 
for co-ordinating the activities of tho territories. Tho existence of 
these institutions will guarantee the personality of Algeria, The 
powers of tho central French authorities, in which Algeria will share 
through her elected representatives, will be confined to matters 
involving tho national sovereignty and the vital interests of the 
French Republic as a whole. What France intends to keop as regards 
Algoria and its local and territorial authorities is essentially a 
permanent power of arbitration, in order to ensure that the rights 
guaranteed to all Algerians are respected and that no community is 
opprossod by another. . . ” 

M. Mollet concluded : “ Algeria, as the keystone of a vast Franco - 
African ensemble of a new type which is being formed on a community 
of cultural, economic, strategic and political interests, cannot be 
isolated from this great movement any more than tho Sahara, the 
development of whose wealth will condition the expansion of all the 
coastal areas. This Franco-African complex will not he a closed one. 
Franco desires that countries such as Tunisia and Morocco should 
associate themselves freely with it m order to benefit by the 
advantages of tho common task, and notably by tho wealth of the 
Sahara. We should speak of a Eurafrican rather than a Franco- 
African complex. France is now negotiating with her European 
partners the formation of a vast Common Market, with which the 
overseas territories will be associated. The whole of Europe will he 
invited to assist in tho development of Africa, and Eurafrica can 
become one of the main factors m world politics. Isolated countries 
are too small for the modem world. What could Algeria do on her 
own 2 What might not her future be, on tho other hand, as one of 
the foundations of the Eurafncan community which is now taking 
shape 2 ” 

Algerian Reactions to M. Mollet’s Declaration. 

M. Mollet’s declaration was rejected as a basis for a cease-fire 
by the nationalists, and met with a hostile reception from both 
the European and the Moslem communities in Algeria. 

The National Liberation Front’s delegation m Tunis, in a 
statement on Jan. 11, categorically rejected all proposals 
which, it said, had been put forward 46 with the intention of 
masking the policy of 4 pacification ’ and deceiving international 
opinion as represented at the U.N.” It reaffirmed its deter- 
mination to continue the struggle until Algerian independence 
was recognized as a condition for a cease-fire. M. Moulay 
Merbah, secretary-general of the 44 Messalist ” Algerian National 
Movement, laid down on the same day the following conditions 
— less far-reaching than those of the Liberation Front — for a 
settlement : (1) recognition of Algeria’s right to self-determina- 
tion ; (2) a cease-fire under U.N. control on a basis acceptable 
to both parties ; (3) the re-establishment of democratic liberties, 
the lifting of the state of siege, and complete freedom of move- 
ment for all Algerians ; (4) elections under U.N. auspices ; 
(5) negotiations between France and the elected representatives 
of the Algerian people. 

A statement issued on Jan. 15 by a group of prominent Algerian 
Moslems of moderate views, including M. Abderrahman Far&s (an 
ex-president of tho Algerian Assembly), strongly criticized the French 
Government's declaration. The statement asserted that M. Mollet, 
while refusing to agree to any political conditions for a cease-fire, had 
himself laid down suoh conditions and had insisted that the rebels 
should agree to an “unconditional surrender.” The elections were 
to be controlled by “ countries which supported France’s policy,” 
and it had not been made clear whether representatives were to be 
elected to an Algerian Constituent Assembly, the French National 
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Assembly, or a now Algerian Assembly. Although the declaration 
proposed that the future organization of Algeria should bo decided 
by negotiation, it laid down the details of this organization, showing 
that "the French Government. wishes to impose a statute on Algeria 
instead of negotiating " The statement concluded by demanding the 
Immediate opening of negotiations with the National Liberation 
Front, " the only authentic and valid representative of the Algerian 
people.” 

Prominent representatives of the European community criticized 
the proposal to hold elections on the grounds (i) that the Moslem 
electorate would he intimidated by the terrorists, and (li) that the 
single-college system would lead to a split between the big cities 
with European majorities and the rural areas with Moslem majorities, 

Reactions of French Political Leaders. 

M. Mollet addressed a letter on Jan. 24 to seven ex-Prcmicrs 
and to leaders of all political parties in the National Assembly 
and the Council of the Republic except the Communists mid 
Poujadists. Pointing out that the rebels would refuse to accept 
a cease-fire so long as they hoped for a change in French policy, 
lie proposed that u all the men who assume leading responsi- 
bilities in French political life, such as the bead of a parlia- 
mentary group, a party, or a national movement, or by virtue 
of the functions which they have discharged as head of a 
Government, should give their formal assent to the basic- 
principles of the Government’s declaration” issued on Jan. 0. 

All the replies to this letter agreed in aillrming that the 
union between France and Algeria was indissoluble and that 
the U.N. was not competent to pronounce on the Algerian 
question ; a number, however, expressed serious reservations 
on the Government’s policy. 

Tho Radical Party stressed tho need for "an agreement on positive 
measures between all tho parties consulted/’ since " an agreement 
which was confined to negations would only bo a disservice to Franco’s 
cause.’’ M. Mcndis-Francc described M. Mullet's declaration as 
" completely inadequate/’ and attributed the deterioration of the 
Algerian situation to the Government's failure to carry out tho policy 
summarized in his letter of resignation (see 14 933 A), lie added r 
"To discuss future plans, however well-intentioned, seems quite 
unrca-Ustio to mo. What counts today is tho Government's measures 
to re-establish contact with the Moslem population and to recover 
their confidence.” M. Edgar Enure (loader of the R.G.R. group) 
suggested that a contradiction existed between the inclusion of 
Moslems and Furopoans in a single electoral register and tho principle 
that one community should not he allowed to dictate to the other 
through weight of nuiu hers. Flections should bo preceded b.v *' a, 
previous approach to political problems/’ as otherwise there would 
bo a danger of conflict between " the result of tho procedure adopted 
and the maintenance of the principles laid down " ; moreover, the 
Government’s proposals for the framework of a future statute for 
Algeria could not bo regarded as basic principles, since they would 
havo to be submitted to negotiation. The the Dissident 

Radicals, and tho U.D.S.R., as well as M. Bidault and M, Pleven, 
expressed their general agreement with tho Government’s policy. 

Tho attitude of the right-wing parties was more critical. Tho 
Independents, in a etatomont submitted to M. Mollet on Jan. 25, 
rejected tho proposals for a single electoral register and the holding 
of elections throe months after the ooaso-ffro. Their subsequent reply 
to M. Mollot’s letter, however, which was signed inter alia by MM. 
Pinay and Laniol, stated only that " no elections can be envisaged 
until all forms of terrorism and foreign interference have ceased/’ 
and made no reference to the single electoral register, on which 
opinion inside tho party was known to be divided. Tho Paysan Party 
declined to xvndortako "any engagements which would associate us 
with a policy already decided on, as we possess neither the necessary 
information nor moans of controlling policy/’ The Social Republicans 
(ox-GaulUsts) defined their policy as " regionalization of Algeria, 
a political executive and logiRlature in Paris and not. in Algiers, and 
a policy of .firmness towards tho U.N., Morocco, and Tunisia.’’ 

Administrative Reforms in Algeria. 

Sweeping administrative changes were carried out under a 
series of Government decrees published on July 3 and Dec. IB, 

1956. These provided (1) that the number of departments 
should be increased from four to 12 ; (2) that the communes 
mixtes (rural areas governed by appointed administrators) 
should be transformed into communes dc plein cmrcice , admin- 
istered by elected municipal councils ; and (B) that the existing 
departmental and municipal councils should be temporarily 
replaced by administrative commissions and special delegations 
respectively, pending the holding or elections. 

Departmental Reorganization. 

Under a decree of July 3, 1956, tho Algiers department was divided 
into the departments of Algiers, Tizi-Ouzou, M6d6a, and Orl6ansvlllc ; 
the Oran department Into the departments of Oran, Tleingcn, TIarct, 
and Mostaganem ; and the Constantine department into the depart- 
ments of Constantine, Sdtif, and Ratna. The Bdn© department, 
which was separated from the Constantino department in 1055, 
remained unchanged. Tho 12 departments were sub-divided Into 37 
a/nonmsmmts, the number being subsequently increased on May 21, 

1957, to 71 in order that the large number of new communes de plein 
exerdee might be " placed under the supervision of an administrative 
Organ olose enough to control, guide and advise them/’ 


A decree of Dee. 13 empowered the Governor General to appoint 
provisional AdmhdHtrativeGonnuiHHionH, containing equal numbers of 
Fiuropeann and Moslems, in each department, pending the election of 
general councils. The former Kuropean members of the general 
councils for the departments of Algiers, Oran, and Constantine 
would automatically become members of the now < 'ommlSHlons. 
Those Commissions acre subsequently established tinder Orders Issued 
by M. hucosto on April 30, 1957, and hold (.heir first meetings during 
May. Their composition was not uniform, as originally proposed ; 
e.g. that for Algiers consisted of 15 Furopomm and 15 Moslems, that 
for Mdddn of six Huropcntw and eight Moslems, and that* for Tizi- 
Ouzou of five Furopoans and 22 Moslems. ’Hie departments wore 
grouped together into throe regions (Algiers, Oran, and Constantino) 
and a commission was Hot up for each region, tho members of wldeb 
were elected b.v tho departmental commissions from among their 
own membership. 

Municipal Reorganization. 

A decree of July 3, 1956, provided for tho division of Die existing 
communes mixtes into n much larger number of communes de, plein 
cxcrcicc, and for tho election of councils b.v proportional representation 
and on the basis of a single electoral register within four months of 
the formation of the new communes. The abolition of communes 
mixtes had been provided for in the Statute of Algeria adopted in 
19-17 ; It had never been put Into effect, however, owing to the 
opposition or the European section of tho Algerian Assembly, to 
which the decision on tho implementation of the measure bad been 
entrusted. A decree published on Dee. 13 laid down that the prefects 
of the departments should appoint an administrative commission for 
each new commune to prepare electoral registers, whilst another 
decree of Jan. 5, 1957, provided for tho appointment of special 
delegations to administer the communes until elections could be held. 
The abolition of the 80 communes mixtes, which wore divided into 
over 1.100 communes de plein exereicc, was completed by .fan. 15, 
1957. M. Laeon te announced on April 12 that. *142 special delegations 
had ho far boon not up, consisting of 1 ,703 Moslems and 27 1 F.uropetms ; 
In 303 communes the president of the delegation was a Moslem. 

A decree published on Dee, 13, 1956, dissolved the municipal 
councils of tho 333 existing communes dc plein cxcrcicr nml provided 
for their replacement by special delegations containing equal numbers 
of Furopoans and Moslems, which would hold office until elections 
could take place. (In tho former municipal councils three ‘fifths of 
the members bed boon elected by the European population and two* 
fifths by the Moslems, although in most communes the latter formed 
tho great majority of the population). In opposition to this decree, 
81 of the 124 mayors of the Algiers department adopted on Dee. U 
a motion announcing tludr intention to resign If the Government's 
plan were adopted, and tludr refusal to serve on tho special delega- 
tions. The mayors of the (’onstantlne department* however, 
unanimously decided to accept the Government’s decision. 

XJp to April 12, 1957, seventy municipal councils had been 
replaced by special delegations or Government representatives 
(special delegates). The llrst municipal council dissolved was 
that of Philippevillc (in the Constantine department,), where all 
the Moslem and many of the Kuropean councillors had already 
resigned, and the mayor had taken a leading part in anti- 
government demonstrations following the rebel raid of Aug. 20. 
1955 (see 144B1 A). 

M. haooHto stated on April 13, 1957, that over 2,000 Moslem 
officials had been appointed under the Government's decree of 
March 17, 1956, which permitted tho recruitment of Moslems for the 
public services on specially favourable terms (see 14013 A), A central 
‘ Commission for the Admission of Moslem Frenchmen to the Public 
NoryiooB ’* was appointed nrnl held its ffrst meeting on May 16, 1956, 
similar commissions being set up In each department. .Several Moslem 
members of the central commission, however, subsequently resigned 
on the ground that the Implementation of Its decisions had been 
entrusted to officials whose " reactionary " sentiments and activities 
were well known. 


agrarian ana social Reforms. 

A series of decrees issued on July a, Oct. B and Got. 14, 1956, 
further developed the policy of agrarian reforms initiated by 
the French Government in its decrees of March 27 and April 20, 
1956 (see page 1491 0). * 

Under tho oarlior (looroes, a "land bank/' the ( f atssc d'mocmlm & 
laproprUU cU V exploitation rurales (O.A.P.lUb) had been established, 
with powers to take over land acquired by purchase or expropriation 
and to distribute It among landless peasants or small-holders. The 
deerce of April 20 had limited the amount of Irrigable land which 
might ho owned by on© person to 50 hectares (plus 20 hcetares for 
each child, tip to a maximum of 150 hectares), and provided that 
land held in excess of this area might be expropriated on payment of 
0I1 / the t0t ^ ®?ea affected by this decree was estimated 
at 20,000 hectares. It had also been laid down that irrigable land 
which was inadequately Irrigated owing to neglect by the owner 
ff!^HJi 0 4 03 5 pr ^P rlat< l d * "irrigable land" Is applied to 

0t ‘ v J lliol \A aa 1)6011 ™nderod possible by public 
works, tho total area of such land In Algeria being about 160,000 
hectares). ' 

n i? 0 T? rC i 0 of 13 empowered the Government to transfer to 
la 5 e 1 °® ia i 0 ® aptoultural or forest land which had been 
granted to a single Individual or company by tho State. (Large grants 
?hJ S land woro made to private companies on generous terms in 
the 19th century, wd particularly under Napoleon III). The chief 
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landowners affected were the Compagme Algenenne and the Com- 
pagnie Gentroise , about 100 other estates of over 1,000 hectares were 
also involved, representing a total of nearly 300,000 hectares. The 
decree also provided that laige estates of forest land unsuitable for 
aistnbntion were to be nationalized, and the income derived from 
these estates (estimated at 100,000 000 francs a year) transferred to 
O A P.E R Payments made by private companies for the right to 
cultivate esparto grass on State land would also be accredited to the 
C A P E.R Compensation for land taken over would be not less than 
50 times the estimated value of the land for taxation purposes, and 
would be paid m the form of negotiable bonds bearing 6 per cent 
interest, redeemable within 20 years. 


In implementation of the decree of July 13, 1956, a further decree 
of Oct 3 provided for the transfer to C.APER of the property of 
the Compagnie Algericnne and Compagme Gdnevotse ; the former 
owned about 65,000 hectares to the east of Constantine and the 
latter about 15,000 hectares around Sdtif, the greater part of the land 
concerned being used for cereal cultivation. The basis of the com- 
pensation payable was laid down by a decree of Oct 14 as the average 
annual profit derived from the property during the last seven years, 
leaving out of account the two worst years, and taking as a minimum 
the profit for the year preceding the transfer The Compagme 
Algeriennc estimated the value of its property at about 5,000,000,000 
francs. The Compagnie Gdncvoise had offered in April 1955 to sell 
its property to the Government for 750,000,000 francs. 

A joint statement issued on May 11, 1957, by M Pehssier (Director 
of Agriculture for Algeria) and M. Herbault (Director of the 
C A. P.E R ) estimated that property expropriated under the decrees 
i elating to large estates and irrigable land, or acquired by agreement, 
totalled about 150,000 hectares and could be used to settle nearly 
10,000 families. Replying to criticisms of the fact that very little 
distribution of land had so far taken place, they pointed out that 
considerable preliminary work was necessary (e.g. irrigation, soil 
improvement, and provision of housing and farm buildings), and that 
this had been slowed down by the lack of personnel and the activities 
of the rebels. 


A decree of July 17, 1956, had transferred the responsibility for 
free medical assistance from the communes to the central Algerian 
Government, and made the communes’ contributions for this purpose 
proportional to their resources — not, as m the past, to the number 
of persons assisted. Orders were issued by M. Lacoste on Oct. 3 
providing that family allowance funds should be administered by 
committees consisting of equal numbers of workers’ and employers’ 
representatives, instead of by the employers as m the past , that 
disputes over social insurance benefits should be referred to an ad hoc 
committee ; that persons injured while at work should become 
eligible for sickness benefits, which would cover the whole cost of 
treatment ; and that all categories of workers, including those 
working at home, should be eligible for such benefits. 


The Nationalist Movement. 

The nationalist movement remained divided throughout the 
period under review into two main groups — the National 
Liberation Front (F.L.N.), which has its headquarters in Cairo, 
and the Algerian National Movement (M.N.A.), consisting of 
the followers of M. Messali Hadj, the veteran nationalist leader 
who has been held m detention in France since 1952. During 
the early months of 1956 relations between the two organiza- 
tions were extremely strained, and fighting between then- 
armed forces m the Kabylie was reported on several occasions. 
In May 1956 M. Fehrat Abbas, who had joined the F.L.N. in 
the previous month (see 14913 A), met leaders of the M.N.A. 
in Berne m an attempt to achieve unity within the nationalist 
movement. The negotiations broke down because the F.L.N. 
demanded the dissolution of the M.N.A. , whereas the latter 
was prepared to accept a political alliance but not complete 
fusion with the F.L.N. ; in Algeria, however, co-operation took 
place between the M.N.A. guerrilla bands and the F.L.N. ’s 
military organization, the “ National Liberation Army.” In 
France, on the other hand, where the M.N.A. exercises consider- 
able influence among Algerian workers, the rivalry between the 
two organizations led to frequent acts of violence, 39 Algerians 
being murdered and 86 wounded in the Paris area alone during 
the first five months of 1957. 

The Algerian Communist Party formed its own military 
organization in April 1956, which was later incorporated into 
the “ National Liberation Army ” by agreement with the F.L.N. 
In its dealings with the Communists, the F.L.N. pursued a 
policy of accepting their support as individuals whilst excluding 
them from its political and military leadership. 

During the spring and summer of 1956 both the F.L.N. and the 
M.N.A made repeated attempts to secure a negotiated settlement on 
terms which, however, differed basically from those offered by the 
French Government. As already reported, F.L.N. spokesmen met 
leading members of the French Socialist Party on four occasions 
between April and September 1956 (see 15329 A), while in July a 
delegation led by M. Fehrat Abbas visited Yugoslavia to submit a 
memorandum to President Tito, President Nasser, and Mr. Nehru 
during their meeting at Bnom (see 15008 A). M. Bouhafa, the 
M.N.A.’s representative m the U.S.A., had previously visited Belgrade 
and Rome in May 1956 to submit to the Yugoslav and Italian 
Governments proposals for the formation of an international com- 


mission to supervise a cease-fire and elections m Algeria. It was 
suggested that this commission should consist of representatives of 
Yugoslavia, as a neutral State, Italy, as an ally of France and a 
member of NATO, and Egypt, as an Arab country 

President Coty on France’s Algerian Policy. 

In a speech at Mulhouse on July 8, President Coty said that 
while France was not prepared to grant Algeria full indepen- 
dence, she was ready to go a long way to meet the legitimate 
aspirations of the Algerian people for a large measure of 
autonomy. Defending the Government’s policy in Algeria, he 
emphasized France’s desire for a solution which would be ‘ 4 fair 
and liberal ” to all sections of the population. 

To those countries which dare to accuse France of colonialism,” 
the President said, “ any Frenchman will be proud to reply * * Where 
among you is there a country with less nnpenalism, less racial feeling, 
less slavery, or a more humane spmt than m ours « ’ France has 
recently granted internal autonomy to 30,000,000 Africans. Is it 
possible that she would want a less generous and liberal solution for 
Algeria 2 . .We intend to prepare a liberal and equitable solution 
which will lead in a democratic manner to Franco-Moslem solidarity 
and fraternity.” 

After saying that the Algerian problem was unique because there 
were two ethnic groups, one more numerous but the other playing 
a major part m the development and progress of the country. President 
Coty continued * “ The real problem m Algeria is to ensure the 
co-existence and necessary co-operation of these two communities 
without one suppressing the other How could independence solve 
it « We do not allow ourselves to be deceived by the magic of 
a word. If the rebels make this word the indispensable condition 
for a cease-fire, it means in reality that this so-called ‘ independence’ 
would result immediately m their domination over the Moslem 
population, of whom they fear that free elections would show that a 
majority are faithfully attached to France ; whom they are now 
terrorizing ; and of whom more than 5,000 have been treacherously 
assassinated under orders issued by the leaders of the rebellion How 
can one expect that France should hand over these people to the 
cut-throats ( fgorgeurs ) of so many men and women, old people, and 
children * Is a sovereignty of the most backward and hideous 
nationalism a democracy worthy of the name, and can it be confused 
with that liberty of the individual which is our common and highest 
ideal ? 

“ And what about the 1,200,000 Algerians of European descent, 
the majority of whose parents and ancestors rest m Algerian soil ? . . . 
They would be offered by the rebels the choice either of leaving the 
country which they have founded and developed, or remaining as 
foreigners at the mercy of fanaticism To the public opinion of all 
civilized peoples I address a simple question : * If a similar number 
of your compatriots had been settled for so long a period there or 
elsewhere and trusted m you, would you be so cowardly as to abandon 
them ? You must not expect us to do so. You must not expect us 
to sacrifice a new Alsace-Lorraine on the other side of the Mediter- 
ranean . . If France abdicated in Algeria chaos and misery would 
follow, and it is clear who would profit from it. We know well that 
the Algerian drama rests heavily on the international situation, but 
does it not rest still more heavily on our country, which more than 
any other ardently desires to settle it by means of a liberal and 
fair solution ? ” 

In his speech to the French National Assembly on June 12, 
after succeeding M. Mollet as Prime Minister (see 15597 A), 
M. Bourges-Maunoury announced his Government’s intention 
of introducing a new loi-cadre for Algeria as the basis of a 
“ new and progressive political structure ” involving wide- 
spread decentralization of powers to the regions. 

(Le Monde - Le Figaro) (Prev. rep. 15329 A 5 14913 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Issues. 

New capital issues during the first half of 1957 totalled 
£211,527,000, compared with £151,314,000 (revised figure) for 
the first six months of 1956 and £295,952,000 for the whole of 
that year. Of the six-monthly total, £187,630,000 were issues 
for the U.K., £23,072,000 for British overseas countries, and 
£825,000 for foreign countries. — (Midland Bank Ltd.) 

(Prev. rep. 15375 E ; 15007 D 5 14968 C.) 

B. JAPAN - SPAIN. — War Compensation Agreement. 

An agreement was signed on Jan. 9, 1957, between Spain 
and Japan under which the Japanese Government undertook 
to pay the equivalent of $5,500,000 to Spain before the end of 
March as compensation for damage suffered by Spanish 
nationals and property in the Philippines during the Japanese 
occupation of that country in the Second World War. 

(Bank of London and South America, Fortnightly Review) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Increased Allowances for Federal 
Members of Parliament. 

Tne Australian Federal Government announced on May 21 
that the daily allowance payable to Federal M.P.s when 
Parliament was in session would be increased from £A2. 10s. Od. 
to £A3. 13s. 6d. Government back-benchers had sought this 
increase in November last because of increased costs 
expenses. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 
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A. IRAQ - JORDAN. — Baghdad Discussions between 
King Faisal and King Hussein. - Joint Declaration. 

King Hussein of Jordan paid a three-day visit to Baghdad 
from June 122-24 for discussions with Kmg Faisal. The Prime 
Ministers of Iraq and .Iordan (Mr. Ibrahim llasliem and 
Senator Ali Jawdat respectively) also took part m the talks, 
together with the Jordanian Foreign Minister (Mr. Samir Rifai), 
the .Jordanian Finance Minister (Mr, Anastas Ilnnaniah), the 
Iraqi Minister of Economies and Development (Dr. Pachachi), 
and the Iraqi Defence Minister (Almiad Mukhtar Baban), 

A joint communique was issued by the two sovereigns on 
June 24 stressing the “ brotherly atmosphere ” of the talks and 
containing the following points : 

(1) The two countries wore agreed that the defence of the Arab 
world should emanate from the Arab States themselves ; they 
therefore supported the principles of the Arab League and the Aral) 
defence pact, and had decided to re -Implement the Iraqi- Jordanian 
treaty of alliance signed in 10*17 (see 8617 F) as the “ best means of 
ensuring brotherly co-operation —defensive, military, political, 
economic and cultural.” 

(2) The two countries were determined to maintain their complete 
independence and to resist subversive activities. The communique 
stated that “ no Arab country should intorforo in the internal affairs 
of any other Arab country” -an obvious reference to Jordanian 
allegations of Egyptian and Syrian interference in Jordan's affairs 
(see 15561 A). 

(3) Iraq and Jordan would uphold Aral) rights in Palestine and 
would " continue to try to achieve Arab aspirations concerning 
Palestine.” 

(4) The Unit of Akabu was described as “ Arab territorial waters,” 
the communique stressing its importance as a pilgrim route leading 
to the Moslem shrines, 

(5) Both countries wore determined to ” resist imperialism ” and 
would support the Algerian people and Arab countries ” still 
struggling against imperialist forces.” 

The joint statement made no reference to the financial aspect 
of the conversations, but it was reported that Jordan had 
sought Iraqi financial aid for the development of industrial, 
agricultural and irrigation projects. It was also understood 
that Jordan desired a loan to cover her Budget deficit created 
by the failure of Egypt and Syria to fulfil their promises to 
replace the former British subsidy.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15581 A ; x 5561 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Rejection of Arab Requests 
for Suspension of Military Aid to France. 

A request by 11 Arab countries that the U.S. Government 
should suspend military aid to France, on the ground that 
France was using such aid to suppress Algerian nationalism, 
was rejected by the U.S. Government on June 28 in parallel 
Notes handed to the diplomatic representatives of the countries 
concerned. 

The representatives of the 11 Arab States had called at the 
State Department on May 24 and presented a 5, 000-word 
statement accusing France of u terror and airoeitics ” in 
Algeria, and asserting that the continuation of U.S. military 
aid to France would be contrary to America’s traditional 
policy of support for the self-determination of all peoples. 
The Arab statement also supported Egypt’s contention that 
she had the right to bar Israeli shipping from the Suez Canal 
and the Gulf of Akabu while a state of “ belligerency ” con- 
tinued to exist between the two countries. 

The U.S, Government, in reply, said that the suspension of 
military aid to France would not accord with the interests of 
the free world. It pointed out that both parties in Algeria had 
made allegations of atrocities against the other ; recalled that 
the U.S. Government had condemned all such actions, from 
whatever source they emanated ; and stressed that all nations 
had a responsibility to u avoid any exacerbation of the 
situation” in Algeria. As regards the Suez Canal, the U.S. 
Government upheld its “ free and non-discriminatory use ” 
by ships of all nations, but would oppose any attempt by 
Israel to resolve the dispute by force. With regard to the 
Gulf of Akaba, the U.S. Government reiterated its previously- 
expressed view that the Gulf “ comprehends international 
waters ” and should be open to the shipping of all countries. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

C. EASTERN GERMANY - SOVIET UNION. — 
Consular Agreement. 

A consular agreement between the Soviet and East German 
Governments was signed in Moscow on May 10 in implementa- 
tion of the Bulganin- Gro te wohl agreement of Jan. 7, 1957. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) (x$3$2 A.) 
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D. MOROCCO. — Arrest of K 1 Glaoui’s Sons. - Court 
of Justice created to try Political Offences. 

Four sons of El Glaoui (the laic Pasha of Marrakesh, who 
died in 1950 - see 14077 A) and seven of Ins relatives or former 
political associates were arrested m Marrakesh on May 1 and 
subsequently transferred to (’asabalanea, where they were 
placed under the surveillance of the governor of the province. 

A communique issued by the Ministry of the Interior on May 2, in 
reply to allegations in the French Press that the persons eoneemed 
had been kidnapped by the ” Liberation Army.” stated that” certain 
Moroccan subjects, who despite ihoir past behaviour have hitherto 
boon treated with clemency, have for some time carried on anti 
national activities.” It added that an Inquiry had revealed that 
“ considerable tlnaneinl resources have boon accumulated and used, 
mainly abroad, for purposes directed against the seeurltj of the 
State,” and that administrative measures had in consequence been 
taken against the persons concerned.” In a broadcast by the 
Moroccan radio on May 3 the arrested men were alleged to have 
“established contact with elements which caused Morocco's past 
ordeal,” and to have received ” large smnH of money to be used In a 
plot against the security of the State.” 

Before the Ministry of the interior’s communique, a statement had 
already been Issued in Purls on May 2 expressing ” the French 
Government’s emotion at the news of the kidnapping of members of 
El Olaoui's family,” and its hope that measures would be taken in 
Rabat to obtain their immediate release. The Moroccan Foreign 
Minister, M. Balafroj, described the French statement ns an ” inter- 
ference in the country's internal affairs of a type which endangers 
our national sovereignty,” and emphasized that there had boon no 
question of ” kidnapping." 

An abortive attempt at revolt had previously been made by 
Si Addi Ou Bihi, governor of the province of TafHalet (southern 
Morocco), who hail occupied the town of Midelt on Jan. 18 with 
a force of armed tribesmen as a protest against the ” dictator- 
ship ” of the lstiqlal Party and the substitution of written for 
traditional law. Royal forces sent from Fez entered Midelt. on 
Jan. 22 without resistance, and Si Addi Ou Bihi surrendered 
three days later to Prince Mcmlay Hassan, the Sultan’s eldest 
son and O.-in-O. of the Moroccan Army. lie was subsequently 
bold under house arrest in Rabat. 

A new court of justice, consisting of three judges and of four 
members of the Consultative Assembly who would act as a jury, 
was set up by decree of the Sultan on June 0 to try offences 
against public order and the internal amt external security of 
the State.- (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15329 A.) 

E. FRANCE. — International Cable Services to be 
taken over by French Government. 

It was announced in Paris on July 1 ) that the French Govern- 
ment had informed the international cable companies operating 
in France that their concessions would not he renewed upon 
expiry, and that the Government would take over the operation 
on French territory of all international cables with terminals 
in France. The decision would enter into force on Jan. 1, 1958, 
for the British-owned Eastern Telegraph Company (which is 
part of Cable and Wireless) ; on Sept, 1 , 1 958, for the American 
companies, Western Union and Commercial (tables ; and on 
April 1 , 1959, for the Danish-owned Northern Telegraph 
Company. These companies had been running an extensive 
service of press, commercial and private cables from France to 
all parts of the world. 

A spokesman of the State Secretariat for Posts, Telegraphs, 
and Telephones emphasized that the move was ** not an act of 
nationalization but a simple reorganization of international 
cable services.” (Le Morale, Paris) 

F. INDIA -NEPAL. — New Indian-built Highway 
handed over to Nepal. 

The Tribhumn Hajpalh , the 79-mile road link between India 
and Nepal which was built and financed by India, was formally 
handed over to Nepal on June 80 as a grant under the Colombo 
Plan.- (The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 13638 E.) 

G. EGYPT. — French Cotton Purchase. 

It was announced in Cairo on July 8 that Egypt had accepted 
a French offer to buy Egyptian cotton worth £14.12,000,000, 
constituting the first commercial transaction between the two 
countries since the breaking-off of diplomatic relations at the 
time of the Suez crisis. (Le Monde, Paris) 

H. ISRAEL. — Additional French Credits. 

The Israeli Finance Minister, Mr, Kshkol, announced on 
July 7 that France had agreed to grant Israel a further credit 
of $15,000,000 in addition to the $80,000,000 credit negotiated 
in April last*— (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15556 C.) 
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A. CYPRUS. — Archbishop Makarios’s Arrival in 
Greece. - British Rejection of Archbishop’s Proposal for 
Bilateral Negotiations. - Insistence on Tripartite Negotia- 
tions. - Repudiation of Archbishop’s Allegations of 
“ Brutality ” by British Security Forces. - Turkish 
Demand for Partition of Cyprus. - British Protest to 
U.N. at Greek Attitude on Cyprus Question. - Parlia- 
mentary Debates on Cyprus. 

The principal development m the Cyprus dispute during the 
period from the beginning of April was the British Government’s 
rejection of a proposal by Archbishop Makarios lor his return 
to Cyprus and for bilateral negotiations on the island’s future 
between himself and H.M, Government. The Archbishop — 
who, following his release from detention in the Seychelles, had 
arrived in Athens on April 17 — made his proposal m a letter to 
Mr. Macmillan, which was handed to the British Ambassador 
m Athens on May 28. The substantive part of the letter read 
as follows : 

“ (1) As the spiritual and elected national leader of the Greek 
people of Cyprus, I wish to invite attention to the General Assembly’s 
resolution of February 26 [see 15469 A, page 15473]. 

(2) Following that resolution, tho people of Cyprus reactod by a 
signal contribution towards the establishment of a peaceful atmos- 
phere in the island ; the resistance movement, of its own accord, 
ceased all operations . . . and declared a truce to which they have 
smoo faithfully adhered. 

(3) Tho British Administration of Cyprus has failed to take any 
corresponding action to create tho atmosphero of peace and freedom 
of expression required by the resolution. It has, on the contrary, 
kept the emergency measures in full force ; military operations are 
being conducted on a major scale ,* arrests and imprisonments 
without trial or charge continue undiminishod ; and methods of 
anspeakablo torture are being employed in increased measure. 

(4) Tho U.N. resolution clearly intends commensurate moves from 
both sides. It therefore becomes incumbent on tho Cyprus Adminis- 
tration to terminate all emergency measures, which, in addition to 
their oppressive oharaotor and tho grave suffering involved, impede 
freedom of expression, and, by prohibiting my presence in Cyprus, 
prevent a neoessary personal contact with tho Cypriot people I 
represent. 

(5) It is my desire to do my best in order that effect may be given 
to the U.N. resolution. I therefore wish to make it dear that ... I 
am ready and willing to take part on behalf of the people of Cyprus 
in bilateral talks, on a basis of the application of self-determination 
m accordance with tho U.N. Charter.” 

The British reply to the Archbishop’s letter was delivered 
in Athens on May 30, as follows : 

“ (1) The attitudo of II.M. Government to the resolution adopted 
by tho U.N. Goneral Assembly on tho Cyprus question was desonbed 
at tho time by the Minister of State, Commander Noble. 

(2) H.M. Government have given irrefutable proof of their desire 
to achieve a satisfactory solution of the Cyprus question. They have 
accepted tho constructive proposals for self-government contained 
m Lord Radoliffe’s report. They have ordered the release of Arch- 
bishop Makarios from detention. In Cyprus emergency regulations 
have been relaxed or withdrawn m all cases where this could safely 
be dono. H.M. Government have also stated that they are willing 
to accept the good offices of an impartial conciliator between the three 
momber-Govornments concerned, m the person of the Secretary- 
Genoral of NATO. 

(3) II.M Government regret that there has been no corresponding 
contribution by tho Archbishop towards an improvement m the 
atmosphere Since his release from detention he has made a number 
of statements in which he is reported to have rejected the proposals 
for self-government in Cyprus put forward by H M. Government on 
Doc. 19 ; to have refused the right of participation by the Turkish 
Cypriots m effective discussion of the futuro of Cyprus ; and to have 
made his own participation in discussions conditional on the grant of 
permission for his return to Cyprus, without being willing unequi- 
vocally to dissociate himself from terrorism in the island. 

(4) As long as the threat of renewed terrorism remains, the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus would be failing m its duty if it discontinued efforts 
to apprehend known malefactors who are still at large and have not 
chosen to avail themselves of the offer of safe-conduct. Should 
terrorism in Cyprus be renewed the Archbishop would, by Ms refusal 
to denounce the use of violenoe for political ends, bear heavy 
responsibility before world opinion for any subsequent loss of life. 
In the oxisltrag situation, it would be incompatible with the responsi- 
bilities of the Government of Cyprus, as also with the requirement of 
an atmosphere of peace and freedom of expression specified in the 
U.N. resolution, to permit tho Archbishop’s return to Cyprus. 

(5) H.M. Government cannot accept the Archbishop’s proposal 
that the future of Cyprus should be decided by bilateral talks between 
him and ourselves. Other and wider interests have a right to be 
consulted. As they have said before, they will be glad to consider 
the views of any individuals or communities m Cyprus, including the 
Archbishop, on the proposals for self-government which were put 
forward in Lord Radcliffe’s Report. As to self-determination, their 
position was explained by the Colonial Secretary on Dec. 19, 1956.” 


In a speech in Athens on May 30, Archbishop Makarios 
said that the British reply showed British policy in Cyprus to 
be “ absolutely unrealistic,” since it failed to take into account 
the Greek Cypriots’ “unanimous rejection” of the Radcliffe 
proposals. 

Declaring that any future negotiations “ should be concerned 
primarily with securing the right of self-determination,” the Arch- 
bishop said that the Cypriots would be prepared to accept a transi- 
tional period prior to the exercise of self-determination, involving, 
for instance, U.N trusteeship or the provisional rule of any country 
nominated by the U.N. except Britain .or Turkey. He added, 
however, that NATO mediation would he unacceptable “so long as 
it was linked with Western defence interests,” and that he himself 
would not be willing to negotiate unless he was allowed to return 
to Cyprus. 

Turkish reactions to the exchange of letters between Arch- 
bishop Makarios and Mr. Macmillan were outlined in a state- 
ment by the Turkish Prime Minister, Mr. Adnan Menderes, 
issued on June 3. 

Describing the Archbishop’s letter as “ a political manoeuvre, or, 
to bo more precise, a trick,” Mr. Menderes claimed that the Arch- 
bishop had known perfectly well that Mb proposal would be rejected, 
and had merely submitted it “in order to show some people — whom 
he thinks ho can deceive — that ho is justified in making certain 
decisions and initiating certain contemplated actions because Ms 
so-called just demands have been turned down.” Archbishop 
Makarios, he added, “is an ordinary priest engaging in incitement, 
such as wore seen during tho last days of the Ottoman Empire, 
creating discord between different communities — priests who con- 
cealed their guilt under tho guise of religion and thus found a way of 
escaping punishment.” After expressing Ms regret “ that Makarios 
acts in one respect as the spokesman and vanguard of the Greek 
Government,” Mr. Menderes called upon the latter Government to 
recognize that the only way to end the dispute was by tripartite 
discussions between the three interested parties. In conclusion, 
Mr. Menderos said that the British reply provided a welcome 
reaffirmation, in clear and definite terms, of the British position in 
the dispute. 

Mr. Profumo (Under-Secretary, Colonial Office) stated in 
the House of Commons on June 25 that Archbishop Makarios 
had laid down unacceptable conditions in his proposal for 
bilateral negotiations, but that, if he were to withdraw them, 
a new situation would arise. 

Archbishop Makarios’s Arrival in Athens. - Turkish 
Protest at Official Welcome to Archbishop. 

Archbishop Makarios, who had sailed from the Seychelles 
for Madagascar on April 6 [see 15469 A, page 15475], left the 
latter island on April 11 for Nairobi, where he broke his 
journey for a week before going on to Athens. 

In a statement on his arrival in Nairobi, the Archbishop said 
that if there were any further executions in Cyprus, the way to 
pacification would be barred and terrorism might revive, lie also 
emphasized that he was completely opposed to partition (wMch would 
be “ sometliing disastrous ”) and that, as previously indicated, he 
was not prepared to comment on the Radcliffe proposals until he 
was allowed to return to Cyprus. 

The Archbishop was given an enthusiastic welcome on his 
arrival in Athens on April 17, being met at the airport by 
Archbishop Dorothcos (the Greek Orthodox Primate), Mr. 
Averoff (the Foreign Minister) and other Cabinet Ministers ; 
as “ head of a Church ” he was accorded the military honours 
normally given to visiting Prime Ministers. It was commented 
abroad, however, that the official welcome had been some- 
what ** toned down ” in response to the Turkish warning 
[see below] that a welcome of a markedly official nature would 
be construed as an unfriendly act. It was noted in this 
connexion that the Prime Minister, Mr. Karamanlis, had 
not gone to the airport but had called upon the Archbishop 
later in the day. 

Two days before Archbishop Makarios’s arrival in Athens, 
the Turkish Government had advised the Greek Government 
that if the welcome given to the Archbishop was markedly 
official in form, it would be regarded by Turkey as an unfriendly 
act and an unnecessary provocation. On the day following 
the Archbishop’s arrival, Mr. Menderes said that there could 
be “ no clearer proof of Greek partnership with Archbishop 
Makarios than these demonstrations which have been organized 
by the Greek Government itself” in connexion with the 
Archbishop’s arrival m Athens. “ The most noteworthy 
aspect of the matter from the point of view of international 
norms and rules,” he added, “ lies m the fact that the Greek 
Government participated officially and in full force in the 
ceremonies.” Mr. Menderes described the Archbishop’s 
reception in Athens as “ a deliberately inflated expression of 
the long-standing Greek aspirations for the annexation of 
Cyprus.” t 
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In reply to M. Mcndcres’ statement the Greek Foreign 
Ministry issued the following declaration on April 10 : 

•• The Royal Hellenic Foreign Ministry has no intention of making 
a hasty judgment on, or drawing premature conclusions from, the 
statement of the Turkish Prime Minister. It is to ho imped that these 
utterances were made in a moment of nervous irritation. Tn point 
of find., Mr. Mondcrcs made three important errors : 

(1) In insolent terms appropriate to a Sultan, lie arrogated to 
himself the right, to criticize the Greek GovermnonFs action in 
purely domestic matters. 

(2) He drew arbitrary conclusions from facts concerning foreign 
policy, expressing himself publicly in a maimer lacking objectivity 
and thus damaging good neighbourly relations between Greece and 
Turkey. 

(&) He insulted the revered head of an Independent Orthodox 
Church who is hold in particular honour in Greece. 

u We shall not follow the example of the Turkish Prime Minister . . . 
We oonilno ourselves to pointing out that no people, and in particular 
the Greek people, can he provoked and insulted without making an 
appropriate retort . . . ” 

It was also learnt on the same day that the Greek Govern- 
ment had rejected the Turkish Note of April 15 as an 
u unacceptable intervention in Greek domestic affairs. ” 

Greek Allegations of M Brutality ” by British Forces. - 
Refutation by British and Cyprus Governments. 

In a White Paper issued on June 11, the Cyprus Government 
refuted allegations, which had been made in increasing numbers 
by Greek and Greek Cypriot sources, that. British forces in 
Cyprus had resorted to “ brutality ” and “ torture ” in the 
anti- terrorist campaign. 

The Governor of Cyprus (Field-Marshal Sir John Harding), in a. 
foreword, said that the While Paper gathered together “ incontro- 
vertible evidence that the allegations are part of a deliberate and 
organized conspiracy,” and that Colonel Grivas (the terrorist loader) 
had in fact acknowledged this. In putting his campaign into effect, 
Sir John continued, Grivas ** has had at his disposal the whole power 
of propaganda of a Church given over to political subversion. He 
has also been able to roly on the support of the Greek and Greek - 
Cypriot press and the official publicity organs of the Grook Govern- 
ment.” 

The White Paper noted that, according to captured documents, 
Colonel Grivas had been fully aware that ho could not hope to achieve 
his aims by force of arms alone and that ho regarded propaganda as 
of equal importance as a weapon in his campaign. The systematic 
repetition of allegations of torture had boon introduced as part of 
this campaign at the beginning of 1956, and propaganda on this 
theme had boon built up by Athens Radio, the Greek and Greek 
Cypriot press, Folca and Poka leaflets, and individual complaints in 
and out of court and to the Cyprus Government. Tho specific 
allegations of brutality which had bogun to appear in January 19 56 
(the White Papor continued) had boon based on an isolated case of 
Ill-treatment which was already under investigation at tho time and 
which was, in fact, ** the only ease of deliberate ill- treatment which 
had over been established during the emergency.” As a result 
of the investigations, tho two army officers concerned lmd boon 
tried and convicted by a court-martial in April, 1956. 

As each allegation appeared (the White Paper went on), tho 
Government and military authorities had carried out. thorough and 
scrupulous inquiries and, as a result, a total of seven prosecutions 
[of which the White Paper gave details] had boon instituted between 
September 1955 and Juno 1956. Many of tho allegations, however, 
had boon in such vague terms that the only possible reply was a 
plain denial. 

In seven other cases mentioned, allegations had been disproved 
on tho basis of evidence supplied by Grook Cypriots, whose names, 
however, could not bo given. The White Paper added In this con- 
nexion : " Tho foot Is that they have spoken the truth, but this is 
no dofonoo in the eyes of Hoka. In 1955 and 1956, 109 Greek Cypriots 
wero barbarously murdered as 4 traitors * by Hoka . . . They wore 
presumably murdered simply to shut their mouths.” 

After quoting cases in which people (including a priest) had later 
withdrawn allegations which they had made, the White Papor wont 
on : ” There are plenty of other oxomplos which cannot bo given. 
The reasons arc obvious. To make public tho evidence would 
endanger the lives of those who have given It. Furthermore, to 
publish evidence given In confidence would discourage others who, 
under conditions of secrecy, might he prepared to toll the truth. 
This is one of Eoka’s objects. Lastly, the givers of such information, 
for their own safety, would deny having given it, In order not to 
expose truthful people, no further examples can bo published.” 

If brutality was as widespread as was alleged, tho White Paper 
oontinued, it might have been expected that there would have been 
a large number of private prosecutions against individual police or 
military offloers for assault or similar actions. But in fact, since the 
beginning of the emergency, there had been only nine such cases, and 
only two of them had reached the stage of a preliminary Inquiry. 
In one of these two oases the Court had ruled that a prtma facie 
case had not been made out, and in the other a polioe officer charged 
with a purely technical assault had been given an absolute discharge. 
Furthermore, the judge presiding at the trial of Nioos Sampson [see 
below] had stated oategorioally that he disbelieved the allegations 
of torture brought by the defenoe. 


Dealing next, with the respective roles of the police and the 
judiciary in tho anti-terrorist campaign, the White Paper said (of 
tho first.) : ” A huge number of the police officers who are accused 
of such monstrous conduct arc members of U.K. police forces, whose 
traditions of restraint and humanity have long boon the admiration 
of the civilized world. It must, appear unlikely that such men, with 
their years of training, should on arrival in Gyprus apparently turn 
into typical members of Hitler’s Gestapo, and on their return to the 
U.lv. as quickly resume their well-known and respected role.” 

Of the judiciary, it. remarked : “(The Cyprus! courts have 
invariably been properly sensitive to any substantiated allegation of 
misconduct, on tho part of police or security forces. But nonetheless, 
no case of this kind, apart from those listed, has ever been established 
before any court in Cyprus. As wit.li the police, the public is now 
asked to believe that these courts are deliberately participating with 
tho police in a campaign to suppress evidence of untold brutalities 
which any thinking person must see is utterly repugnant to both.” 

Commenting, finally, on the Governor's refusal to authorise a 
public inquiry Into tho conduct of the security forces, the White 
Paper said : “ If the price of Immediately clearing the security 
forces of these allegations is to impair their abilit y to deal effectively 
with fresh outbreaks of terrorism and to gain information which will 
assist thorn in protecting the public from murder, violence, and 
brutality, then the security forces will continue to place their duty 
first. They will bo content that one day they will he vindicated.” 

A “committee of human rights” consisting of Nieosian 
lawyers issued a statement on June Hi describing the Govern- 
ment’s While Paper as “ an inaccurate picture of the situation.” 

Tho statement, said that it was insecure to to suggest that 
members of tho Gyprus Bur hud used trials before special courts as 
opportunities to make propaganda out of allegations of UMrcnlmont. 
In support of its allegation that brutal methods of interrogation had 
been used, Huh statement remarked : “ It Is a uniquely si, range 
coincidence that a large number of arrested persons are said to have 
boon overcome with an unnatural, superhuman desire to be penitent 
ami remorseful and proceed to admit in no uncertain terms to capital 
offences, when it 1 h (dear there Is no other evidence to connect them 
with such crimes.” The statement also rejected the suggestion that 
the allegations were part of an organized conspiracy, and declared 
that an independent Inquiry was needed. 

The allegations of “ brutality ” and “ torture ” by security 
forces were reiterated by Archbishop Makarius on June 10 at 
a press conference in Athens, 

Tho Archbishop claimed that ho had in Ids possession 517 testi- 
monies signed by persons “ subjected to various degrees of torture.” 
and appealed to British and world public opinion to insist on an 
independent inquiry into his charges. 

After referring to what ho described as “ abominable methods of 
investigation and unspeakable tortures Inflicted upon Cypriots by 
British military and police forces by way of vengeance or for tho pur- 
pose of extracting information,” the Archbishop cited alleged indivi- 
dual eases of brutality arid maltreatment by the security forces which 
had resulted In the death of, or serious injury to, the persons con- 
cerned. Bo went, on to allege, intn alia , that the Cyprus Government 
had “ condoned this state of affairs ” by prohibiting the prosecution 
of members of the security forces without tho prior consent of the 
Attorney-General ; and that “more than a hundred complaints of 
Ill-treatment and torture, accompanied by the necessary evidence.” 
had been submitted to the Governor, who had either dismissed them 
as groundless or had Ignored them. 

Archbishop Makarius refused to say how this ” evidence ” had 
reached him, declaring that ho would do so only to an Independent 
fact-finding commission. 

The Archbishop’s allegations were described by n Cyprus 
Government spokesman as “ merely a rehash of old, thread- 
bare allegations already disposed of,” The spokesman added : 
“At first sight they consist of grotesque and tendentious 
inaccuracies designed to have a propaganda effect and having 
very little regard for the truth.” 

The British Colonial Secretary, Mr, Lennox- Boyd, replied 
to questions cm the subject in the House of Commons cm 
June 27, 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that he wiim sure Members would not be 
misled by the “ campaign of vilification ” against the security forces. 
Nevertheless, tho Governor was Investigating all allegations which 
were sufficiently specific to make Investigation possible, and he 
(tho Colonial Boorotary) would place the results of these Investigations 
In the Library of the House In due course, so that Members could 
form their own judgment. Resisting the demand for an Independent 
Inquiry, Mr. Lennox-Boyd stressed that the lives of those testifying 
against allegations “ made under Hoka pressure ” would be placed in 
jeopardy, and for this reason such on inquiry could not be held. 
Ho added : “ I am absolutely satisfied that one of the main reasons 
for this campaign of denigration is to enable Hoka to discover and 
elimlnato all weaknesses In Its own organization and methods of 
operation which have enabled the security forces to make such 
Inroads upon It.” 

Turkish Demand for Partition of Cyprus. 

In a speech at Bursa at the beginning of May, Mr, Menderes 
declared that partition of the island was “ the maximum and 
final sacrifice that Turkey can make on the Cyprus issue.” 
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Denying Opposition claims that the Turkish Government’s 
Cyprus policy had changed, Mr. Menderes said that ” m making this 
sacrifice, there is no change in our basic aim, although there exists a 
difference m form between our thesis at the time we went to the 
London conference and our thesis today.” The present policy, he 
maintained, still safeguarded completely the two fundamental aims 
of Turkish policy (i) that the Turkish Cypiiots should not be forced 
to live under a regimo which they did not want; and (u) that there 
should be no danger to the security of Anatolia. 

The leaders of the Turkish Cypriot community (Dr. Kutchuk 
and Mr. Kaymak) visited Ankara from April 2 -May 10 for 
consultations with the Turkish Government on the situation 
arising from Archbishop Makarios’s release. 

In a press statement on April 3, Dr Kutchtik said that enmity 
between the two communities in Cyprus had reachod such a pitch 
that they could not possibly live together under the same regime, 
and the only acceptable solution, therefore, was partition. He 
also stressed that neither ho nor any other Turkish Cypriot repre- 
sentative would be propared to participate in any meeting at which 
Archbishop Makarios was present. 

Visit of British Defence Minister to Cyprus. 

The U.K. Minister of Defence, Mr. Duncan Sandys, visited 
Cyprus from April 23-25, being accompanied by the Chairman 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir 
William Dickson. 

In a. statement on April 25, Mr Sandys said that the primary 
purpose of his visit had been to discuss with the Governor and Service 
chiefs the rote which British forces based on Cyprus, would play in 
support of NATO, the Baghdad Pact, and other British responsi- 
bilities in the Middle East Among other things, he had examined 
“ special problems which will arise if continued political deadlock in 
the island should make it necessary to consider partitioning Cyprus.” 
After saying that Cyprus, by becoming a base for nuclear weapons, 
could make a groat contribution to the deterrence of war and Com- 
munism, Mr. Sandys added “ I feel that when the Cypriots tbmlc 
it. over, thoy will wish to play their part in helping us to prevent a 
global nuclear war.” In conclusion ho expressed the hope that it 
might be possible “ before very long ” to reduce the number of 
British troops in Cyprus because of the “outstanding success” 
aobieyed in the anti -terrorist campaign. 

British Protest to United Nations. 

In a letter to the U.N. Secretary-General on May 13, Sir 
Pierson Dixon (British permanent representative at the U.N.) 
expressed the British Government’s regret at the “ irncon- 
ciliatory attitude ” of the Greek Government on the Cyprus 
question. 

The letter stated that, after the passing of the IT.N. resolution of 
Feb 20, if might have beon oxpectcd that the Greek Government 
would do everything in its power to further the prospects of a solution 
of the dispute. Unfortunately, however, it had refused to participate 
in direct negotiations between the three countries concerned and 
had also rejected the offer of mediation made by the Secretary- 
General of NATO. The letter added that the Greek Government had 
arbitrarily sought to establish its own interpretation of the 
Assembly’s resolution — an interpretation which would apparently 
preclude the Greek Government from regarding itself as an interested 
party. Sir Pierson Dixon concluded : “ It is impossible to reconcile 
that stand with the previous Greek altitude both inside and outside 
the United Nations.” 

House of Lords Debate. 

The Cyprus question was debated by the House of Lords on 
April 11, during the course of a general two-day debate on the 
Middle East. 

The debate was opened by Earl Attlee, who doubted whether 
Cyprus would he of much value as a base. He said m this connexion : 
“ Cyprus is to be an advance site for launching weapons of mass 
destruction. It also makes it a sitting target for the receipt of weapons 
of mass destruction. I cannot think the Cypriots will welcome that 
privilege.” A small island, he continued, was not a suitable site for 
launching such weapons ; what was required was a wide area where 
they could be moved from place to place, and Turkey was the 
obvious choice for this. On the question of the resumption of 
negotiations, Earl Attlee declared : “ It is no good haggling or 
niggling about details, such as saying that the Archbishop must not 
go to Cyprus. Make up your mind to do it m a big way if you are 
going to do it.” 

The Earl of Perth, Minister of State for the Colonies, maintained 
that the Government’s recent moves, including the release of Arch- 
bishop Makarios, were “ from strength, not weakness.” He went on : 
“ When the Government judges that the time is opportune, it 
intends to invite representatives of Greek and Turkish Cypriots to a 
meeting in London to discuss the internal problems of Cyprus. Our 
present thought is that the Radchffe Constitution will be the agenda.” 
The Minister concluded by deploring the recent statements of 
Archbishop Makanos, which, he thought, were neither the words of a 
statesman nor of one desirous of a settlement in Cyprus. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury felt that the Government had 
shown " sheer generosity ” in releasmg Archbishop Makarios, and 
said that it was up to the Greeks, Cypriots and Turks to respond with 
concessions similar to this “ generous, healing, reconciling act ” He 
expressed the hope that Archbishop Makarios would exercise 


restraint in his public statements, since “ some things have already 
been said . . . which can only be regarded as unhelpful.” On the 
possibility of partition, the Archbishop remarked : “ I believe it 
would be a counsel of despair, and I am sure that Archbishop 
Makarios detests the thought of it as much as I do. But I fear that 
if the Archbishop and his advisers, or any others, fail now to take a 
positive attitnde of co-operation and compromise and instead go 
back to unyielding demands, then this deplorable result of partition, 
which solves nothing, may become inevitable. ’ 

Lord Lloyd, the former Minister of State for the Colonies, criticized 
the release of Archbishop Makarios as a “ leversal of pokey,” saying : 
“To the world it must seem that the Government has climbed down 
and the Archbishop has gamed a notable victory. It means the 
achievement of political aims by violence.” Lord Milverton also 
supported tins view. 

The Earl of Listowel (Colonial Secretary in the Labour Government) 
said that the Government should now declare their willingness to 
start immediate talks in London with Archbishop Makanos and 
other loaders oE both communities m Cyprus, and should invite 
the Archbishop to London for informal preliminary discussions. 
The Radcliffo Constitution should be regarded “ not as holy wnt 
but as a document susceptible to alteration in the light of arguments 
and criticisms voiced at, the talks.” 

Replying to the debate, Lord Kilmuir (the Lord Chancellor) said 
that “ when the time comes for talks with representatives of all 
Cypriot communities on Lord Hadcliffo's proposals, Archbishop 
Makarios will certainly be one of the Greek Cypriot representatives. 
But the Government is not prepared to accept him as the sole 
representative of Cypriot opinion.” I-Ic added “ The delicacy of 
this whole problem is the balance between the Turkish and the 
Greek interests. If we appeared to be taking the Archbishop as the 
representative of the whole range of the people of the island, we 
should do immense harm.” As regards the Archbishop’s release, 
Lord Kilmuir said that the Government had taken this risk as part 
of its efforts to secure the implementation of the Radcliffe proposals. 

House of Commons Debate. 

The Cyprus question was also debated in the House of 
Commons on July 15 at the request of the Opposition. 

Mr. James Callaghan (Lab.), the principal Opposition spokesman, 
assorted that the Government was divided on the matter and that 
its only policy smeo the Eoka truce had been one of “ indecision and 
drift.” All it had done was “ to give Eoka the opportunity of 
regrouping and Archbishop Makarios the opportunity of stating his 
case throughout the world.” Lord (Salisbury, he declared, had been 
right to resign from the Government, inasmuch as Archbishop 
Makarios had been released without meeting the condition previously 
imposed by the Government — viz., that he should call categorically 
for a cessation of violence. 

After calling on the Government to dismiss the idea of partition 
as “ ridiculous,” Mr. Callaghan went on to discuss the use of Cyprus 
as a, baso. The Government, lie contended, had performed a 
“ strategic somersault ” and had consequently been guilty of a great 
waste of public money m spending or committing £1 2,500,000 m the 
last three years on military installations in the island, whereas the 
Minister of Defence had recently made it clear that the whole island 
was not needed as a base but merely “a couple of airstrips” for 
atomic bombers. 

Urging an independent inquiry into the allegations of brutality 
by the British security forces, Mr. Callaghan said that he was certain 
that Sir John Ilarding would not tolerate the use of brutality if he 
were aware of it. But as the allegations were so widespread, more 
was required than a simple denial on the Governor’s part. Turning 
to the question of the Governorship generally, he said that Sir John 
Harding had succeeded m bringing the period of violence to an end 
but should now be replaced by a civilian (possibly an ex-member of 
the Government Front Bench) with some knowledge of political 
matters. 

As to Turkey’s position m the dispute, Mr. Callaghan said that the 
Government should “ not allow the Turks to blackmail them.” He 
added : “ We cannot afford to put the Turks m a position where, by 
using 20 per cent of the population of Cyprus, they are able to stop 
any forward move for the remaining 80 per cent.” 

Mr. Profumo (Under-Secretary, Colonial Office), replying for the 
Government, dealt first with the allegations of brutality by British 
forces, which, he said, had emanated in the first mstance from 
people — Eoka members or sympathizers — who had shown them- 
selves indifferent to every civilized principle. The other source of 
the allegations had been Archbishop Makarios. “ For any man who 
claims to be a responsible statesman deliberately to promote a smear 
campaign of this sort is serious enough,” Mr. Profumo declared, 
“ but for a leading figure of the Church to do so without assuring 
himself first of all the facts is, m my mind, to throw all responsibility 
to the winds.” 

Denying that the Government had been “ dragging its feet,” 
Mr. Profumo said that, on the contrary, all the initiative had come 
from them and nothing but intransigence from those who sought to 
represent the people of Cyprus. “ So far,” he went on, “ the Arch- 
bishop has not taken a single constructive step on behalf of his weary 
people. Rather has he seemed to care more for his own personal 
position.” The Government, m fact, were hoping to take a further 
initiative and would make a statement when the Minister of Defence 
had completed his examination of the strategic position. As regards 
partition, he believed that while it was not an ideal solution, it was a 
possibility which had to be taken into consideration. 
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In conclusion, Mr ITofumo Haul that, there wore two possible 
notions which would contribute Krcat.lv towards a. solution of tlio 
problem, First, if Colonel Grivas and his associates wore to accept 
the Govornmont’s safe-conduct offer, the Cy prints would bo able 
to "live and speak their truo thoughts again ” without JCoar. 
41 With the lifting of one little Unger,” declared Mr. ProCumo, 
4 ‘ Archbishop Ma.Ua.ri oh could bring this about. I can only presume 
it suits his personal ends to have a. HiuouhlerinK Koka organization 
gagging his countrymen.” Secondly, much, would he gained if the 
Opposition were to deny categorically the widely -hold belief- 
especially in Greece “that, they would grant immediate self* 
determination to Cyprus if returned to otUre. 

Mr. Callaghan, intervening, said that the Labour Party believed 
that there should be a. period of 44 considerable ** length in which 
political parties should bo allowed to grow up in Cyprus, whilst at 
the end of that period the Cypriots should have the right, to determine 
their future. 

Mr. Clement Davies (Lib.)* urged an cucl to recriminations on all 
sides, and suggested that a round-table conference should be held 
without preliminary conditions and with the Hole object of a fair 
and final settlement, 

Mr. Patrick Maitland (Tnd. Conservative) said that as both Malta 
and Mombasa were too far away, Britain must continue to hold 
Cyprus for the protection of the sea lanes In the Mastern Mediterra- 
nean, lie believed that a solution was possible on the basis of dual 
nationality, whereby Cypriots could enjoy either Greek and British 
or Turkish and British nationality. If there was any kind of arrange- 
ment involving the abdication of British sovereignty over the island, 
it would bo said up and down tlio country that Britain had become 
an American satellite and had submitted to American pressure. 

Sir Frank Soskice (Lab.), the final Opposition speaker, said that 
although there had boon no violence in Cyprus since March, the 
Government had simply 44 sat back in n state of absolute paralysis ” 
and had done nothing to dispel the 14 uneasy calm ” in tlio island. 
He criticized the Government’s reply to the Archbishop’s request 
for bilateral negotiations, saying that if. was 44 wholly In keeping 
with the attitude which bus characterized the Colonial Secretary 
throughout the tragic series of events,” After urging Mr, Lennox- 
Boyd to reject tlio idea of partition in iota , Mir Prank reiterated 
Mr. Callaghan’s plea for an Independent Inquiry Into the allegations 
of brutality, while pointing out that tho Labour Party disassociated 
Itseir entirely from these allegations, 

Mr. Lconox-Boyd, replying to the debate, refuted the charge that 
the Government had failed to take any initiative in recent months. 
Dealing, as they were, with the destinies of great nations, they had to 
allow the matters under discussion to be pondered in three capitals, 
and hasty conclusions were out of the question. As regards the 
Turkish attitude to the problem, Mr. Lonnox-Boyd said that while 
the Turkish people wore naturally concerned about tho Turkish 
Cypriot minority, their main concern was really with the geographical 
proximity of Cyprus to tho Turkish mainland. He rejected the 
Opposition’s plea for an inquiry Into tho allegations of brutality, 
on tho ground that the lives of wltnessoH who testified against tho 
allegations would bo placed In Jeopardy. In conclusion, Mr. Lomiox- 
Boyd said that the chances of a, solution would bo greatly improved 
if 44 Greek and Grook-Oypriot intransigents ” wero given a clear 
indication that the Opposition, ir returned to power, would not 
adopt a policy more favourable to then). 

To indicalc its dissatisfaction with the Government's Cyprus 
policy, the Opposition moved a token reduction in the Vote of 
the Colonial Office. The amendment lo this effect was defeated 
by 820 votes to 200, a Government majority of 00, 

Internal Developments in Cyprus. 

No terrorist incidents took place in Cyprus during the period 
under review, Koka having suspended its operations in accor- 
dance with its offer of March 14 that it would do so if Arch- 
bishop Makarios were released (sec 15400 A, page 15474), 
In a letter to tho Mayor of Famagusta on June 5, however, 
the Administrative Secretary (Mr. Hcddaway) stated that 
there were indications that Koka was “ attempting to regroup 
the remnants of its scattered gangs ” and that this could only 
mean that it u plans at a future date to resume its campaign 
of murder and intimidation.” [For further details of this 
letter sec page 15050, first column.] 

The Anti-Terrorist Campaign. 

Anti-terrorist operations continued during this period but 
proved less fruitful than previously, the reasons being (a) that 
earlier operations had greatly reduced the number of terrorists ; 
and ( b ) that those who remained at large were inactive and 
thus more elusive. 

The most outstanding success soorod by tho security forces was 
the capture on April 19 of tho last of the mountain gangs in the 
Lefka district, In tho west of the Island. Tho gang consisted of seven 
men, two of whom (George Dometrlou, the leader, and Mikis Firillae, 
his second-in-command ) had prices of £5,000 on their heads. Among 
those captured was Neofytos Sofocleous, a former servant at Govern- 
ment House, who disappeared on tho day in March, 1956, when a 
bomb was discovered under Sir John Harding’s bed (see 14757 A). 
Weapons revovered inolnded two machine-guns, a Sten gun, an 
Italian ride and three shotguns. 


Trials of Eoka Terrorists, 

A summary is given below of the more important (rials of 
terrorists since the beginning of April. 

(1) Five Greek Cypriots were sentenced to death on April 5 after 
being found guilty of discharging firearms at members of the 
Security forces at Lyssi, near Famagusta,, on Fob. 10. The Cyprus 
Supremo Court, however, quashed the sent, cnees on May ‘2 and 
ordered a. retrial on the grounds that tho evidence submitted during 
the trial had not been translated for tho benefit of tho accused, At- 
tho retrial on May 15, the tlve men were each sentenced to 10 years* 
imprisonment, on a reduced charge of possessing shotguns. 

(2) Throe Greek Cypriots were sentenced to life imprisonment on 
April 1 1 after pleading guilty to tho possession of weapons and 
explosives found in a house at tho village of Kannavtn. 

(3) Might Greek Cypriots were sentenced to life imprisonment on 
April 24 on charges of possessing arms and ammunition. Those 
sentenced included Nines Spanns and Polyearpos Georghadjis, both 
of whom had prices of £5,000 on their heads before capture. 

(4) A Greek Cypriot student, Andreas Karacostas, was found not 
guilty on May 8 of discharging a It rearm at a retired British officer at 
Kyronia in November, 1056. Giving Judgment, Mr. Just, ice John 
said that there was some doubt# about alleged ill-treatment of the 
demised; in addition, the accused had been Induced to make a 
confession by promises which were tint, fulfilled, viz., that no charge 
would he brought* against him and that he would merely be sent to 
tho I’yla detention camp. 

(5) A (lypriot Greek policeman, Andreas Itnuvnrdas, was sentenced 
to life imprisonment on May 13 for possession of an arsenal of weapons 
and explosives In his Nicosia home (see page 15479). 

(6) Tho llrst# Greek national to he convicted under tho emergency 
regulations, Argyrios Kamdymas, was sentenced to It) years’ 
imprisonment on May* 20 after pleading guilty to the possession of a 
large quantity of arms, ammunition and explosives discovered in 
the house of tho village priest, of Haramli. 

(7) Nioos Sampson, a Greek Gy print Journal 1st, was sentenced to 
death on June 2 on charges of (l) carrying a Sten gut), and (ii) aiming 
it at four British policemen who hud arrested Him in the village of 
Dhall on Jan, 30, Sampson had previously been acquitted on May 23 
on a charge of murdering a British police sergeant. In September 1956. 

Tim latter trial was notable for the disallawol of two statements 
alleged to have been volunteered by tho accused, and for the criticism 
made by the presiding Judge (Mr, Justice Bernard Shaw) of tho 
treatment aeoordod to the accused a Her his arrest, Mr, Justice Shaw 
stated : 

44 The treatment which the itemised received was not the treatment, 
which should bo given to any person, whether convicted or unoon* 
v toted. In 47 years, I can recall no case where the Grown wet out to 
prove a confession and yet had to admit that the accused received 
the sort of treatment this man received, t And It difficult to under- 
stand how these brave police officers acted In the way they did. 
They cannot complain if the Court entertains doubts that tho 
confession was free and voluntary. I notice that tho accused only 
talked after making a Journey front tho place where he was arrested 
to Nicosia. It was a journey In disgraceful etreunmtomm The 
treatment of the accused In the open truck was quite unconscionable. 

I cannot accept that it was necessary to travel In those ofrcumstaneoH. 
Quite deliberately the accused was allowed to sot otT without hoots 
and socks, lying face downwards lu an open truck during pouring 
rain. That shows the police attitude towards tho accused.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Justice Hhavv praised the police for their 
courage In arresting Hampson In extremely dangerous eireumstanees ; 
found that he had not been tortured in any way ; and declared 
that Hampson, in giving his evidence, seemed t.o he ” grossly 
exaggerating practically everything,” 

A Cyprus Government statement of May 27 referred to Mr, Justice 
Hhaw's findings in the Hampson trial as proof that allegations that 
the Cyprus police employed brutal methods of interrogation were 
without foundation, Tho statement painted out that Mr, Justice 
Bhaw had found that 44 Hampson was certainly not tortured In any- 
way” and had thus 44 cleared the Cyprus police of allegations made 
against them in open, court.” It added : 44 Huoh criticism of the 
police as Justlco Bhaw saw lit to make , , . was for acts of omission 
and was largely based on evidence by police officers themselves,* 4 

Tho death sentence passed on Hampson on June 2 was upheld by 
tho Cyprus Supremo Court on Juno 21 In respect of the first charge 
on which ho had been convicted (Lo, carrying a Hton gun), although 
the court rejected tho second charge on which It had been based (l.e. 
aiming it at tho policemen arresting him). It was announced on the 
some day that, if leave wore given, an appeal would be made to the 
Privy Council. 

(8) A Greek Cypriot, Mlchalls Thrassyvoulides, was acquitted on 
June 4 of a ohargo of murdering a follow Greek Cypriot at Limassol 
on March 11, 1956. Tho Judge said that there had been no corro- 
boration of the accused's allegation that he had been ill-treated by 
the police, but that he (the Judge) had found some truth in the 
defendant’s claim that he was promised that he would not be 
prosecuted if ho made a confession. 

(9) Mlohalakls Ilossldes, a Greek Cypriot, was sentenced to death 
on June 6 for the murder of Private R. Shilton of the Royal Leicester- 
shire Regiment in May, 1950, as a reprisal for the execution of two 
terrorists [see page 149011. The sentence was upheld by the Cyprus 
Supreme Court on Juno 28. Eossides’ lawyers announced that they 
would seek leave to appeal to the Privy Council. 
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During the period under review the Cyprus Supreme Court 
set aside three sentences (including two death sentences) 
passed in the period before Eoka suspended its terrorist 
operations. 

The two death sentences in question were quashed on April 25, 
retrials being ordered m both cases. Tn the first case (that of Nicos 
Sofocleous, who had been found guilty of tlio the murder of a Cypriot 
lawyer), the court found that the evidence of English-speaking 
witnesses had not been translated for the accused's benefit at the 
trial on Feb. 8, while m the second case (that of Christos Lambrou, 
who had been sentenced for shooting at and wounding a British 
warrant-officer), the Court ruled that there had been certain irregu- 
larities at the trial on Feb. 21 which were “ so serious as to prejudice 
the accused.” 

Subsequently (May 21), In the first case to come before it involving 
defence allegations of ill-treatment, the Supreme Court upheld an 
appeal by a Greek Cypriot found guilty of placing a bomb in Eyronia 
in August, 1956, and set aside the 10 -year prison sentence Explaining 
the decision, Chief Justice Bourke said that there was reasonable 
doubt as to whether a confession made by the accused was free 
and voluntary. 

Four death sentences imposed in the period before the 
Eoka truce began were commuted by the Governor to life 
imprisonment or tea years’ imprisonment. 

Emergency Regulations relaxed for British Servicemen. 

In view of the suspension of terrorist operations, certain 
restrictions on the activities of British Servicemen were 
abolished during April. 

It was announced on April 11 that (for the first time for neatly 
two years) British troops could go about unarmed in the principal 
towns, only those on spooial guard or escort duty being required to 
carry arms. Further relaxations were introduced on April 15 
(l) the walled city of Nicosia, which had been “ out of bounds ” to 
troops since Feb. 13, 1956, would be “ in bounds ” during the hours 
of daylight ; (li) the shutters on Servicemen's houses would no 
longer require to bo kept closed ; and (iii) Servicemen could go 
bathing on any beach and picnic anywhere in the island. 
Correspondence between the Administrative Secretary and Greek 
Cypriot Mayors. 

In a letter sent ou June 5 (see above), the Administrative 
Secretary, Mr. Heddaway, rejected a request from the mayor 
of Famagusta that Cypriots held under the emergency regula- 
tions should be released. 

After noting that Eoka, while offering to suspend operations 
“ following a succession of severe defeats/' had given no indication 
that it had decided to abandon the use of violenoe, Mr. Reddaway 
stated that in those circumstances “ it would be an act of the 
utmost folly, and inconsistent with its duty to law-abidmg citizens, 
for the Government to release porsons who are known to have 
played a prominent part in the Eoka terrorist organization. 

Mr. Reddaway went on to suggest that, until terrorist methods 
had been permanently renounced, the most positive contribution 
which the mayors and other leading figures could make would be 
to declare publicly that terrorism could not be countenanced and 
that, if it were resumed, they would do all in their power to assist 
the security forces in bringing its perpetrators to justice. 

In a further letter of June 9 to Dr. Dervis, the mayor of 
Nicosia and spokesman for all the Greek Cypriot mayors, 
Mr. Reddaway deplored the mayors’ failure to denounce 
violence and accused them of condoning and defending 
terrorism as a political weapon. 

Mr. Reddaway's letter was in reply to a communication from the 
mayors in which they said that what the Government called terrorism 
was really “ the exasperation of the people, who have lost patience 
after trying peacefully to achievo their rights.” 

In reply to a letter making certain suggestions for the 
improvement of the situation in the island, Mr. Reddaway 
asked the mayor of Morphou on June 17 if he would be 
willing to appeal to Archbishop Makarios to order Colonel 
Grivas to leave the island. The letter said : 

“ It was Archbishop Makarios who invited Grivas to Cyprus in 
1951 in order to lay the foundation of the terrorist organization, and 
in 1954 to be the terrorist field commander. Grivas himself recorded 
that ho was prepared to lay down arms at the bidding of Makarios. 
This kind of appeal by you to Makarios would be a constructive 
step to restoring lasting peace in Cyprus.” 

The mayor of Morphou rejected Mr. Reddaway’s suggestion 
on June 23, saying that while the Government might consider 
Grivas a criminal, it should have realized long ago that in the 
eyes of most Greek Cypriots he was “ a liberator.” 

Resignation of Turkish Municipal Councillors. 

All the 18 Turkish municipal councillors in Cyprus resigned 
on June 3 in protest against the “ complete disregard by Greek 
mayors and councillors of Turkish rights and interests in 
municipal affairs.” 

In telegrams advising the Governor, the Turkish Prime Minister, 
and the U.N. Secretary-General, of their decision, the Turkish 
onnncillo'ra declared that, a the rights of Turkish citizens are not 


effectively protected in Municipal Councils owing to the fact that 
their rights and interests are left at the will and mercy of the majority, 
and that the majority, who have absolute control of the municipali- 
ties, exploit their position by taking advantage of every incident, 
thereby turning tbe Municipal Councils into political organizations 
m order to achieve their own political aspirations.” 

Greek Memorandum to United Nations. 

The Greek Government published on July 15 the text of a 
letter, delivered on that date to the U.N. Secretary-General, 
which requested the inclusion of the Cyprus question in the 
agenda of the next General Assembly session, m view of the 
British Government’s alleged failure to comply with the 
resolution of Feb. 26, 1957 [see page 15473]. Specifically, the 
letter asked for the inclusion of the following two items : 

(1) The application, under U.N. auspices, of “ the principles of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples m the case of the 
population of the island of Cyprus.” 

(2) The “ violation of human rights and atrocities by the British 
Colonial administration agamst the Cypriots.” 

The Greek Government also stated that the above-mentioned 
charges would be supplemented by a “ detailed report ” to 
the U.N. Secretariat. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Frev. rep. Cyprus, 15469 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Anti-Trust Legislation. - 
Supreme Court Decision on du Pont Holdings of General 
Motors’ Stock. 

The U.S. Supreme Court ruled on June 3, by four votes to 
two, that E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (the leading chemical 
manufacturing concern in the U.S.A.) had violated the Clayton 
anti- trust Act of 1914 by holding 63,000,000 shares in the 
General Motors Corporation. These shares, with a market 
value of $2,677,000,000, constituted 23 per cent of General 
Molors’ share capital and therefore provided a controlling 
interest. The Court’s ruling was also based upon the finding 
that du Pont had used its stock-holding to obtain a preferential 
position in its trade with General Motors, and that it supplied 
the Corporation with two-thirds of its paint and one-half of its 
fabric requirements. 

The majority decision was given by Chief Justice Warren 
and Justices Brennan, Black and Douglas, while Justices 
Burton and Frankfurter dissented. 

The connexion between du Pont and General Motors began m 
1918, when du Pont invested $25,000,000 in the Corporation and 
immediately gamed a controlling interest. This investment was 
later enlarged and $75,000,000 worth of shares wero added in 1951, 
following which the General Motors' stock was split three -for-one. 
The 63,000,000 shares currently owned by du Pont represent the 
largest investment held hy any corporation m the United States in 
another ; it had continued to grow during the last eight years, 
despite the fact that the Government had instituted litigation against 
du Pont in order to stop this trend. 

The Government's case, which the Court upheld, was based upon 
two legal points in the Clayton Act. The original Act had been 
designed to strengthen legislation against restraints of competition 
and trade, and its clauses forbidding exclusive contracts and inter- 
locking mergers had been used subsequently to break up the “ hori- 
zontal ” integration of Standard Oil and the concentrated ownerships 
of the moving-picture producers and distributors. A special amend- 
ment to the Act was passed in 1950 which laid down that these 
prohibitions, as stated m Clause Seven, applied as much to ” vertical ” 
as to “ horizontal ” integrations. 

The Court accepted the Government's contention relating to 
Clause Seven that ( 1 ) stock acquisitions by one industry in another 
(“ vertical ” integrations) were as liable to prosecution under the 
Clause as monopolistic controls (“horizontal” concentrations) 
within an industry ; (ii) that only a “ probable ” lessening of competi- 
tion, or tendency to monopoly, need be proved at the time the 
Government brought the suit, and that it was not necessary 
that this condition had already existed when the acquisition 
was made. 

On questions of fact,tlie Court found ( 1 ) that du Pont's acquisition 
of General Motors' stock had given it a controlling mterest, and 
( 11 ) that “ du Pont purposely employed its stock to pry open the 
General Motors market to entrench itself as the primary supplier 
of General Motors’ requirements for automotive finishes and 
fabrics.” 

The Supreme Court charged the District Court in Chicago 
(whose earlier decision it had reversed) to determine the 
“ equitable relief necessary and appropriate in the public 
interest to eliminate the effects of the acquisition.” Justices 
Burton and Frankfurter, in their dissenting opinion, disagreed 
with the majority ruling both on points of law and of evidence, 
and held that there had been “ no misuse of stock interest.” 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Anti-Trust Suits, 14110 A 1 13236 Q 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Report of Royal Com- 
mission on the Law Relating to Mental Illness and Mental 
Deficiency. - Government Acceptance. 

The report of the Royal Commission on the Law relating 
to Mental Illness and Mental Deficiency (Cmd. 169) was 
published on May 29, 1957. 

The decision to set up a Royal Commission into tins subject 
had been announced in the House of Commons on Oct. 22, 1958 
by Sir Winston Churchill, then Prime Minister. Sir Winston 
said that the Government realized that it was necessary to 
bring the existing law into line with modern thought and 
development, but considered that there should tirst be a 
comprehensive review of the subject by an independent body. 

The Commission’s terms of reference were as follows : 

To inquire, as regards England and Wales, into the existing law 
and administrative machinery governing the certification, detention, 
care (other than hospital care or treatment under the National 
Health Service Acts), absence on trial or licence, discharge and 
supervision of persons who are or are alleged to be suffering from 
mental illness or mental defect, other than Broadmoor patients 
[Broadmoor is the State asylum for the criminally insane] ; 

“ To consider, as regards England and Wales, the extent to which 
it is now, or should be made, statutorily possible for such persons 
to be treated as voluntary patients without certification , and to 
make i ecommendations. ’ ’ 

Asked why Scotland had not been included m the Commission's 
terms of reference. Sir Winston Churchill had pointed out that 
Scots law on the matter differed from that m England and Wales, 
although the possibility of a separate Scottish inquiry had not 
been ruled out. He added : “I think it would be a pity to mix them 
together. It seems certain that one will lead to the other, and at any 
rate we will take no decision to the contrary." 

It was subsequently announced on Jan. 17, 1954, that the 
chairman of the Commission would be Lord Percy of Newcastle, 
a former President of the Board of Education (1924-29). 

The other members were announced on Feb. 4, 1954, as follows • 
Mrs. E. D. (later Lady) Adrian ; Mr. Claude Bartlett ; Mrs. E. M 
Braddock, M.P. ; Sir Walter Russell Brain ; *Mr. H. B. H. (later Sir 
Harry) Hylton-Foster, Q.C., M.P , Mr. R. M. Jackson: Sir Cecil 
Oakes , Dr. T. P. Rees , Dr. D. H. H. Thomas ; and Dr. J. G. Wilson 

On his appointment as Solicitor-General m October, 1954, Sir 
Harry Hylton-Foster resigned from the Commission and was replaced 
by Mr. J. E. S. Simon, Q C., M.P. Mr. Simon, m turn, also resigned 
following his appointment as Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Home 
Office, m January 1957. 

In its report of May 29, 1957, which was unanimous, the 
Commission recommended fundamental changes in the present 
law and administrative arrangements relating to mental 
health. The main trend of its recommendations, the Com- 
mission observed, was to reduce the use of compulsory powers 
so that, as far as possible, suitable care could be provided for 
the mentally disordered, with no more legal formality or 
restriction of liberty than was the case with those requiring 
care because of physical illness, disability, or social difficulty. 
For the implementation of its proposals, the Commission 
proposed that the existing legislation (the Lunacy and Mental 
Treatment Acts, 1890-1980, and the Mental Deficiency Acts, 
1913-88) — based as it was “ on general assumptions and 
attitudes current in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
many of which are no longer generally accepted ” — should be 
repealed in toto and replaced by a single new Act laying down 
the circumstances in which compulsory powers might be used 
in future, as well as the procedures to be followed. 

The Commission’s main recommendations are summarized 
below under cross-headings : 

Abolition of the Board of Control. The Board of Control, which 
was set up in 1913 to deal with lunacy and mental deficiency, should 
cease to exist as a separate department because there was no longer 
any need for it now that the Ministry of Health had general responsi- 
bility for all hospitals. 

Classification of Patients. For general administrative purposes 
and for regulating the use of compulsory powers, three mam cate- 
gories of patients should he recognized in future : ( 1 ) mentally ill ; 
(li) psychopathic ; and (in) severely subnormal, instead of two as 
formerly, viz., mentally ill and mentally defective. This step would 
abolish the use of the term “ mental defectiveness," which, as 
currently applied, covered a very wide range of types of mental 
disorder and had given rise to medical controversy and public 
misunderstanding. 

As regards the new classification, 4 4 mentally ill " would cover the 
same range of disorders as hitherto, including the mental infirmities 
of old age ,* the “ psychopathic ** group would include those with 
aggressive or inadequate personalities recognized medically as 
pathological but not as 44 severely subnormal " ; whilst the designa- 
tion 44 severely subnormal "would apply where the general personality 
(both intelligence and temperament) made the patient incapable of 
an independent life 


In proposing the above classification, the Commission nevertheless 
believed that any statutory definition of the terms, as m the existing 
law on mental deficiency, would do more harm than good. 

Compulsory Powers. The assumption “ that compulsory powers 
must be used unless the patient can express a positive desiie for 
treatment ” should be abandoned In the case of those in the 
“ mentally ill " and 44 severely subnormal " categories, the compul- 
sory powers available should remain much the same as hitherto, 
but should be exercised less commonly and with a greater number of 
safeguards. In the case of psychopaths under 21, compulsion should 
continue to be used if considered necessary for the patient’s own 
welfare or the protection of others, but the power of detention 
should lapse when the patient reached 25, unless his admission to a 
mental institution had followed court proceedings. Psychopaths 
over the age of 21 should be liable to compulsory powers only for a 
period of not more than 28 days’ psychiatnc observation. As regards 
psychopaths convicted of a criminal offence, prolonged compulsory 
powers should be available if oidmary penal measures were insuffi- 
cient or inappropriate. 

The term “ certification," hitherto used to describe the procedure 
which must be followed when compulsory powers were used, should 
he dropped because of the connotations which it had acquired. It 
was widely believed, the Commission said, that certification implied 
that the patient was permanently deranged or dangerous. This, 
however, was not the case ; from the medical point ot view, m fact, 
there was often no difference between the illnesses of certified and 
voluntary patients. The Commission hoped that the future procedure 
for the use of compulsory powers would be recogmzed by the public 
as simply the best method of ensuring proper treatment, with no 
implication as to the length or cause of the patient’s illness. 

Contrary to the present procedure, under which there were separate 
legal codes for the mentally ill and the mentally defective, the 
procedure to be followed in future should be the same for all types of 
patients. There should be two medical recommendations, one by a 
psychiatrist and one preferably by a doctor who was peisonally 
acquamted with the patient ; m emergencies, one medical recom- 
mendation would be sufficient, hut a second would have to follow 
within three days. [At present, compulsory powers can be used on 
the basis of a single certificate signed by any doctor and, m emer- 
gencies, without any medical opinion at all.] In addition, the 
existing arrangement whereby a magistrate was required to sign an 
order for admission tfi a mental institution should be abolished. 
The Commission noted that this was normally a formality, and 
thought it inappropriate that a person not medically qualified 
should be required to state an opinion on the condition of a patient, 
even with professional advice. 

Mental Health Review Tribunals. These bodies should be set up on 
a regional basis so that patients (or their relatives) could, if they 
wished, ask for an mdependent investigation into the need for their 
detention. The tribunals would have medical and non-medical 
members appointed by the Lord Chancellor m consultation with the 
Minister of Health, and would have power to discharge patients on 
specific occasions. Patients would have access to these tribunals : 
(a) at any time within six months after admission to a mental 
hospital, if the hospital authorities were unwilling to exercise the 
right of discharge ; and {b) whenever the period of validity of 
compulsory powers was extended. In addition, there should be a 
right of appeal to the High Court, but on pomts of law only. 

Voluntary Admission. The existing legal formalities governing 
voluntary admission to mental hospitals should be abolished, so that 
in future admission to a mental hospital would be exactly the same 
as admission to any other hospital. 

Patients Already in Hospital. The cases of those already m mental 
hospitals when the new arrangements came mto force should be 
reviewed so that as many as possible of those subject to compulsory 
powers could be decertified and could remain to receive care and 
training on a voluntary basis. The Commission expected that a 
44 considerable " number would fall into this category. 

Community Care. Local authorities should he responsible for 
providing all types of community care (including residential care) 
for patients who either did not need hospital treatment or training, 
or, having received it, were ready to return to the co mm unity. 
Services of this type should be considerably expanded and, to help 
this process. Exchequer grants might he given towards the cost of 
building residential accommodation for patients without a satis- 
factory home. 

In reply to a debate on a motion taking note of the Royal 
Commission’s report, the Home Secretary (Mr. R. A. Butler) 
stated in the House of Commons on July 8 that the Government 
proposed in due course to introduce legislation embodying the 
Commission’s recommendations. He could not give an under- 
taking, however, as to when such legislation would be intro- 
duced, since there would first have to be consultations with 
all the bodies concerned — Parliament, local authorities, and 
voluntary organizations. The report was welcomed on behalf 
of the Opposition by Dr. Edith Summerskill who said that its 
proposals, when implemented, would “make history in the field 
of mental health.” The motion was agreed to after a general 
debate in which support for the Royal Commission’s recom- 
mendations was expressed by Members on both sides of the 
House. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — The Richards Mission to 
the Middle East and North Africa. - “ Eisenhower 
Doctrine 99 supported by Lebanon, Libya, Turkey, Persia, 
Pakistan, Iraq, Israel, Greece, Tunisia and Morocco. 

Mr. James P. Richards, the former chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives, and 
special assistant to President Eisenhower on Middle Eastern 
problems, left Washington on March 12 as the President’s 
special envoy charged with the task of explaining the “ Eisen- 
hower doctrine ” to the Governments of the Middle East 
countries. His itinerary was not arranged rigidly in advance, 
the intention being that the mission should be available for 
discussions with any country in the area which expressed a 
wish for them. The various stages of the mission’s journey and 
the results of its talks are described below. 


Lebanon. Mr. Richards arrived in Beirut on March 14, a joint 
statement being issued on March 16 following his talks with President 
Chamoun, M Sami Solh (the Lebanese Prime Minister) and Dr. Malik 
(Foreign Minister). It announced (1) that the Lebanese Government 
supported the 44 Eisenhower Dootrmc ” ; and (2) that Mr Richards 
had agreed “ in principle ” that the U.S. Government should provide 
the Lebanese Government with k4 certain equipment needed to 
strengthen the Lebanese armed forces, in addition to a recent grant 
of military equipment for the same purpose.” 

The statement also announced agreement on a number of general 
principles, including the determination of both countries to defend 
their political independence and territorial integrity , to choose their 
own forms of government and of social and cultural life ; and to 
oppose 44 any form of intervention or interference in the internal 
affairs of one Stato by another.” It also expressed the conviction 
that “ international Communism is incompatible with national inde- 
pendence and constitutes a cause of permanent trouble for world 
peace and security,” and declared that 44 both countries would work 
through the U.N. and by all other peaceful means towards just 
solutions of the various problems which create tension within the 
area.” 


As a further result of the mission’s negotiations, ill© State Depart- 
ment announced on April 4 that ^10,000,000 in economic aid would 
he granted to the Lebanon. 

The Lebanese Government’s policy of support for the “ Eisenhower 
Doctrine,” and its acceptance of U.S. military and economic aid, was 
approved by the Lebanese Parliament on April 6 by 30 votes to one 
after a three-day debate. 

Libya. A commnniqu6 issued in Tripoli on March 21 after talks 
between Mr. Richards and the Libyan Prime Minister, Mustapha Ben 
Halim, stated that the discussions had revealed 41 an identity of 
interest ” on President Eisenhower’s plan. The communique described 
“ the aggressive intentions of international Communism ... as the 
greatest present threat to national independence and the peace and 
security of the world community ” ; declared that the two 
countries had agreed to co-operate in the successful application of the 
“ Eisenhower Doctrine” ; and also announced that additional U.S. 
economic aid would be provided to Libya. 

Mr. Richards paid a further brief visit to Tripoli on May 5, when 
it was agreed with the Libyan Government that U.S. economic aid 
would be concentrated on the following subjects : a general survey 
of Libyan development needs ; broadcasting ; education , electric 
power development ; communications ; and water supplies. 

Turkey. After his first visit to Libya, Mr. Richards arrived m 
Ankara on March 21. After discussions with M. Adnan Menderes 
(the Prime Minister) and other Turkish leaders, it was announced on 
March 22 (i) that both countries had agreed to continue their co- 
operation in counteracting the influence of international Communism 
in the Middle East and in enabling the independent countries of that 
area to resist any attack from Communist quarters ; (n) that the 
U.S. A. was ” prepared to offer financial assistance towards several 
joint projects of a regional nature which have been considered by 
the Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact.” 


Persia. Following talks in Teheran between Mr. Richards and the 
Persian Prime Minister, M. Hussein Ala, it was announced on March 27 
that the U.S. Government would (i) provide increased finance for 
the large military construction programme now being undertaken m 
Persia, in addition to further equipment for the Persian armed forces ; 
(ii) offer assistance for joint projects in the region which had been or 
might be approved by the Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact. 

The statement reaffirmed Persia’s endorsement of the 44 Eisenhower 
Doctrine ” and emphasized that the U.S.A had no territorial designs 
in the Middle East nor any desire to create a “ so-called sphere of 
influence.” 


Pakistan. In Karachi, where Mr. Richards arrived on March 27, a 
Joint communique was issued on March 31 on his discussions with 
President Mirza, Mr. Suhrawardy (the Prime Minister), Mr. Firoz 
Khan Noon (Foreign Minister), and Mr. Syed Amjad Ali (Finance 
Minister). 

After declaring that ” Communist imperialism, through overt 
aggression or internal subversion, constitutes a direct threat to the 
national aspirations of the peoples of the Middle East, which, if 
allowed to develop would jeopardize the independence and freedom 
of people everywhere,” the statement went on : “ In reiterating their 
endorsement of the American doctrine, the Government of Pakistan 
have expressed their willingness to co-operate with the U.S. Govern- 
ment in securing the peace of the Middle East, to which Pakistan is 


already committed as a member of the Baghdad Pact. They were 
pleased to learn of the U.S. decision to join the Military Committee 
of the Pact. . . . They have also welcomed American efforts to assist 
m the objective of securing the peace of the area, not only by providing 
militaiy and economic assistance to the countries of the Middle East 
region but also by the employment of U.S. forces, whenever deemed 
necessary, and if requested by any State or States of the Middle 
East region, m the event of aimed attack by forces of international 
Communism. The determination of both Governments to oppose 
aggression from any quarter was reaffirmed.” 

The statement added that the Pakistani Government had suggested 
” certain economic and military projects as worthy of aid under the 
American doctrine ” ; that Mr. Richards had agreed to provide 
assistance in both fields ; and that, in particular, the U.S A. would 
lend funds to assist m the construction of fertilizer factories. It was 
also noted that the U.S A. was prepared to finance several jomt 
projects of a regional nature which were being considered by the 
Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact 

Afghanistan. Mr. Richards arrived m Kabul on March 31 for t alks 
Willi Prince Sardar Mohammed Daud Khan, the Afghan Prime 
Minister. A joint statement, issued on April 4, said that Afghanistan 
had welcomed President Eisenhower’s programme of economic aid 
to tho Middle East to help the peoples of the area to raise their 
standards of living. 

Iraq. Following discussions m Baghdad between Mr. Richards 
and General Nuri es-Said, then Prune Minister of Iraq, a communique 
was issued on April 8 stating ( 1 ) that Iraq and the U.S.A. were 
determined to defend their independence and integrity against the 
throat of international Communism, and had confirmed their deter- 
mination to resist “ aggrossion or subversion from any source ” ; 
(ii) that Mr. Richards had agreed that “ certain additional military 
assistance should ho provided to Iraq ” by the U.S A. within the 
framework of the “ Eisenhower Doctrine ” ; (fli) that the U.S A. would 
help in the development of Iraq’s rail and telecommunications 
services within the framework of the Baghdad Pact 

On the same day Mr. Richards announced that the U.S.A. would 
provide 112,500,000 to Iraq, Pakistan, Persia, and Turkey (the 
Middle Eastern members of the Baghdad Pact) for regional projects 
in the fields of road and rail development and telecommunications. 

Saudi Arabia. Mr. Richards arrived in Riyadh on April 9 for talks 
with King Baud. A joint communique (April 12) said that both 
countries would 41 continue to oppose Commimist activities, other 
forma of imperialism, and any other dangers threatening peace and 
stability in the area.” 

Yemen. During a visit to Sana’a (April 13-15) Mr. Richards saw 
the Imam of Yemen, the Crown Prince, and other Yemeni leaders. 
No communique was issued, but in a press statement on April 15 
Mr. Richards referred to the 44 friendly spirit ” of his talks, which 
had resulted m “ increased understanding of President Eisenhower’s 
policy ” and which he hoped would “ promote relations between the 
two countries.” 

Ethiopia. On April 15 Mr. Richards arrived in Addis Ababa for 
discussions with tho Emperor Haile Selassie and the Ethiopian 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Habtewold. 

A joint oommuniqud issued on April 18 said, inter aha : 4< The 
Ethiopian Government . . . gave its cordial support to the American 
Doctrine, stressing the importance of close collaboration between the 
countries of the general area of the Middle East. . . . Ambassador 
Richards welcomed the recognition of the continuing common interest 
in resisting the threat of international Communism and the establish- 
ment of [U.S. -Ethiopian] understanding of the broad identity of 
interests existing between the two countries. There was complete 
agreement on the opposition of both Governments to aggression 
from any source and their determination to use all legitimate means 
to prevent it. 

“ The discussions further demonstrated that the Ethiopian and 
U.S. Governments are anxious to work together to the end that the 
following principles shall prevail in international relations : (1) the 
sovereign equality of all nations under the U.N. Charter ; (2) the 
right of all nations to choose their own form of government without 
interference ; (3) non-intervention and non-interference in the 

internal affairs of one State by another ; (4) recognition of the inter- 
dependence of nations and the obligation of nations to respect the 
just rights and interests of other States.” 

It was also announced that the Ethiopian Government had 
discussed with Mr Richards 4 4 the possibilities of economic and 
military assistance under the American doctrine,” and that Mr. 
Richards had agreed that the U.S.A. should provide certain assistance 
m both fieldy, m addition to other assistance previously agreed upon. 

Sudan. In a statement issued on April 22, after talks m Khartoum 
between Mr. Richards and Sudanese leaders, the Sudanese Govern- 
ment said that it had decided to postpone a decision on Sudanese 
association with the 44 Eisenhower programme ” pending further 
study. A memorandum published on the following day enumerated 
seven points as a basis on which the Sudanese Government would 
pursue its study of the plan : (1) economic and military aid should be 
kept separate ; (2) acceptance of economic aid should not prevent 
the Sudan from pursuing a policy of 44 positive neutrality ” ; (3) the 
acceptance of aid should not cause any harm to any Arab country ; 
(4) development schemes to be financed would be proposed by the 
Sudan, subject to U.S. approval ; (5) the Sudan would be given 
financial aid ; (6) the number of U.S. technicians would be limited 
to those needed for agreed projects ; (7) acceptance of U.S. aid 
would not preclude acceptance of aid from other countries, including 
the Soviet Union. 
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On May 138, however, it wan mimmiHHxl in Khartoum that the 
Sudanese Government had decided not to give an opinion on tho 
" Eisenhower programme," to keep tho matter in abeyance, and to 
send no reply to tho U,B. Government 

Greece, Mr. Richards arrived in Athens on April 29 JTor (liacuHahnm 
with Mr. Knrumanlis (tho Greek. Premier) and other Greek loaders 
A joint oommuniqub (May 2) announced that Uio Urook Government 
endorsed tins " Eisonhovvox* doctrine " and said Unit the U.H.A. and 
Greece agreed " that intcnmtional Ooixmiunism is a very groat danger 
to freedom and independence, and that continuous vigilance, an well 
os co-operation and solidarity of all free peoples, is necessary to 
faoo it,” After stressing that economic aid was essential " to ensure 
tho independence of economically weaker and technically Iohh- 
developed countries,” tho ooinmuniqu6 said that Greece had had 
” ton years’ experience of U.H. aid and co-operation, which, without 
any limitation of her national independence or foreign policy, has 
protected lior freedom and honied her wounds from war and 
Communist aggression." Hho therefore believed that under the same 
conditions ” similar results could bo achieved " in tho case of tho 
Arab countries. 

It was commented in tlxe American Press that ulthough Greece 
was not a Middle Eastern country it had obviously boon considered 
advisable to enrol her support for tho " Eisenhower doctrine ” because 
of her close relations with many Arab countries. 

Israel. On May 2 Mr, Richards liew to Jerusalem for discussions 
with Mr, llcn-Gurion (tho Israeli Prime Minister), Mrs. Mclr ( Foreign 
Minister), and M. Eshkoi (Finance Ministor). No oouummiquA was 
issued, but Mr. Richards said in a press statement that ho had been 
" much encouraged " by the talks. 

After a series of Cabinet meetings, tho Israeli Government 
announced on May 21 that Israel welcomed “ tlxe support of the 
U.S.A. for tho preservation of tho independence of tho countries of 
tlxe Middle East and the development of their economic) strength.” 
Tho statement said that the Israeli Government had reaffirmed Its 
adherence to tlxe following live principles in its discussions with 
Mr. Richards ; (1) In tho conduct of international relations Israel 
was guided by tho principles and purposes of the TI.N. Charter; 
(2) in conformity with Its obligations under tho Charter, Israel was 
opposed to aggression from any quarter against the territorial 
integrity and political independence of any country ; (3) Israel 
recognized that every oifox’t must bo made to achieve lasting peace, 
both in the Middle East and throughout tho world ; (4) she recognized 
that for tho promotion of stability, well-being, and peace in the 
Middle East it was vital to promote economic development dedicated 
to tho strengthening of national independence ; (5) she expressed her 
appreciation of tho interest shown In the development of Israel, and 
tho assistance rendered over many years, by tho Government and 
people of the United States. 

[Israel's support of tho " Eisenhower Doctrine ” was subsequently 
announced by Mr. 11 on -Guidon on Juno 3 and accepted by the 
Knesset by 59 votes to live, with 39 abstentions -see 15584 B.| 

Tunisia. Eroxxx Jerusalem Mr. Richards Jiew to Tunisia for talks 
with the Prime Minister, M. Uourgulba, on May 4. No communique 
was issued, bub M. Bourgulba had already publicly expressed Ids 
support for tho " Eisenhower Doctrine ” in a speech on Jan. U, in 
which he said that " this policy conforms with our interest and 
probably with the interests of tho onllro Arab world.” 

Morocco. Mr. Richards had talks ixx Rabat with the Hultuu of 
Morooco and M, BalufreJ (the Foreigxx Ministor) from May 0-8. Tlxe 
Sultan Indicated afterwards that ho was in favour of the " 1 Also nho woe 
doctrine " ; said that ho and Mr. Richards wore ixx agreement on its 
principles; and expressed satisfaction that tlxe U.H.A. was not 
trying to " substitute one domination for another ” [a reference to 
French fears that tho U.H. Government might ho trying to take over 
French ooonomio and political interests In Morocco 1. Mr. Richards 
said in a press statement that though Tunisia and Morocco wore not 
Middle Enstorn countries, they could perhaps bo included in the 
Eisenhower plan. 

It was announced in Washington on May 2 that President 
Eisenhower had requested Mr. Richards to return home ns soon 
as possible in order to Lake pari in a bipartisan meeting on the 
President’s foreign aid programme on May 9. The State 
Department’s announcement added : “ Since lirm arrangements 
have not yet been made for tlxe Richards mission to visit oUmr 
countries in the Middle East area, it is envisaged that discussion 
of the ‘ doctrine ’ will be carried out through normal diplomatic 
channels with such of those countries as may indicate an 
interest in doing so.” 

Mr. Richards accordingly returned to Washington on May 8, 
and on the following day reported to President Eisenhower on 
the work of iiis mission. Later on May 9 Mr. Richards gave a 
nation-wide radio and television broadcast in which he made 
the following points : 

(a) Most Middle Eastern countries recognized the danger of inter- 
national Communism, "although some ax*o more conscious of the 
menace than others." Nevertheless, none of tlxe countries visited had 
rejected the " Eisenhower Doctrine.” (In a press statement in TuuIh 
M r. Richards had said that his mission had met with wholehearted 
approval of the "Eisenhower Doctrine" in U of tho 14 countries it 
had .Visited so far ; in the three other countries, although the 
‘ doctrine ” had been regarded sympathetically, the national leaders 
had " expressed hesitancy about endorsing It publicly.”]. 


(5) Tho missUm had not found any need for an Immediate increase 
In tlxe level of military aid already being administered to several 
countries in tlxe area as part of the Mutual Security Programme, Ah 
regards other military aid, the mission had not attempted to 
“ consider the entire military aspirations of each country " but lmd 
" concentrated iiinloud on those things which would give an immediate 
increase in area ability to resist either overt or covert aggression by 
international Communism.” 

(c) As regards economic aid, tho mission had been particularly 
interested in projects involving regional eo operation and had 
agreed to help tho Baghdad Pact countries in tlxe Helds of tele- 
communications and road construction. 

(d) Tho mission hud been concerned about the iniiuenee of foreign 
propaganda broadcasts In Homo countries, and had therefore allocated 
funds for the expansion of broadcasting facilities ixx the countries 
concerned. 

In ii press statement on May 10, Mr. Richards said that of 
tlxe $200,000,000 available [under the " Eisenhower plan see 
1 5005 A), a total of $ 120 , 000,000 lmd been allocated lo different 
countries, a little more limn half of this sum being in economic 
rather than military aid. As regards Egypt, he said that the 
mission lmd not visited that country because no firm invitation 
was received, hut only vague " intimations ” that President 
Nasser would be pleased lo see them. 

In a report on his mission to a closed session of Liu* Semite 
Foreign Relations Committee on May 27 , Mr, Richards claimed 
that the Eisenhower Doctrine “ ixas already achieved a notable 
success,” adding Unit “ tixis assurance bus brought vast relief 
to countries of the area, especially to those on the borders of 
Lhe Soviet bloc and especially to the responsible military men," 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Lo Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Eisenhower Doctrine, 15584 B ; *54*7 A 5 
X53<>5 A 5 Baghdad Pact, 15617 A ; Nixon Tour, 15553 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Hire Purchase. - Deposit 
increased for Motor Vehicles. 

Mr. Erroll, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
announced on May 28 (a) that the minimum initial hire 
purchase deposit on ears, motor cycles, and light vans would 
be increased from 20 per cent to 88i per cent as from May 21), 
applying to all new agreements made from that date ; (b) that 
the minimum initial deposits on other mechanically-propelled 
vehicles (i.e., buses, coaches, and lorries of more than 80 ewt. 
carrying capacity), as well as on machinery and plant, would 
be reduced from 50 per cent to 80 J per cent. 

A libit of tho goods affected by the Order, published by tho Board 
of Trade oil tho sumo dato, showed Unit the now minimum deposit 
rates would also apply to sidecars Cor motor-cycles and auxiliary 
motors Cor bicycles and tricycles, as well as to ail capital goods 
brought within the biro purchase restrictions In February 1950 
l.o. shop and office furniture (including typewriters), aircraft, ships 
and bouts, ilxed and movable plant, machinery, appliances and 
apparatus. 

The. minimum deposit rule for motor ears had been reduced 
from 50 per cent to 20 per cent on Dee, 20, 1050 , because of the 
diiUeulUos of the automobile industry after the blocking of 
the Suez Canal and the introduction of petrol rationing. The 
above-mentioned increase followed the ending of petrol 
rationing and the recovery in the motor-ear trade, the number 
of new hire-purchase agreements entered into during April 
considerably exceeding those in March 11)57 and April 1950 , 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Motor Cars, X5515 A ? 

Capital Goods, 14705 A.) 

B. PAKISTAN. — Agricultural Bank. 

The Pakistani National Assembly passed on April 25 a Bill 
providing for the establishment of an Agricultural Bank to 
afford credit facilities lo farmers with a view to improving and 
increasing agricultural production. Credit may he provided 
either in cash or kind, and the hunk will also* arrange ware- 
housing and storage facilities for farmers mul co-operative 
societies. Not less than 51 per cent of its share capital will he 
held by the Central Government, while the remaining shares 
will be offered for subscription lo the Provincial Governments 
and to co-operative societies. (Dawn, Karachi) 

C. SINGAPORE.-— Legislative Assembly By-elections. 

The two by-elections to the Singapore Legislative Assembly 

caused by the resignations of Mr. Lee Kuan Yew and Mr, 
David Marshall (see page 15558 ) were held on June 29 , 
Mr. Lee Kuan Yew regained his scat in tlxe Tanjong Pagar 
constituency, but at Caimhill the Labour Front lost the seat 
to a Liberal Socialist, Soh Ghee Soon. This brought the 
strength of the right-wing Liberal Socialists in the Assembly 
to seven— the same as that of the Labour Front, (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15557 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. - 
Further Increase in June - Exchange Control Restrictions 
on Purchase of Foreign Securities by U.K. Residents. - 
Closing of the “ Kuwait Gap.” 

The Treasury announced on July 2 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during June by $30,000,000, 
after taking into account (a) the receipt of $7,000,000 in U.S. 
defence aid ; (b) the payment of $1 6,000,000 to the E.P.U. in 
respect of the U.K.’s deficit in May ; ( c ) the payment of 
$3,000,000 to creditor countries in the E.P.U. under bilateral 
settlements ; ( d ) the payment of $8,000,000 to Canada as a 
quarterly instalment on the Canadian interest-free loan; 
and (e) the payment of $5,000,000 as half-yearly interest on 
loans from the U.S.A. under the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme. As a result, the gold and dollar reserves stood at 
$2,381,000,000 on June 30 — the highest figure reached since 
July 31, 1950. 

It was also stated that India had withdrawn $72,500,000 from the 
International Monetary Fund during the month. Although the 
amount of dollars transferred by India to the sterling area’s gold and 
dollar reserves against payment in sterling was not announced, it 
was stated in the British press that the riso of £20,000,000 in India's 
sterling reserves between Juno 7 and 14 indicated that most of the 
dollars had been deposited in, London against sterling, so that the 
Indian drawing of dollars seemed to have boon mainly responsible 
for the inoreaso m the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves during 
the month of Juno 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. June settlement showed 
that Britain had a deficit of £10,000,000, three-quarters of 
which would be settled in gold or dollars and the remaining 
quarter by an increase in the United Kingdom’s debt to the 
European Payments Union, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Thorneycroft), 
announced in a written reply on July 5 that, m order to stop a 
“ leak ” in the gold and dollar reserves, restrictions had been 
reiinposed on the purchase of dollar and other foreign securities 
by U.K. investors, 

Mr. ThomoycroCt said that U.K. residents would remain free to 
buy foreign currency securities already in the possession of other 
U.K. residents. Hitherto, they had also boon able to acquire such 
securities legally from residents in other parts of the sterling area, 
and this had led to transactions in these securities by residents of 
those parts of the sterling area where free markets oaristed. “ While 
any additions to private holdings of foreign currency securities in the 
U.K. increase our current ovorsoas income,” ho added, “ the capital 
cost Calls on the reserves, and I am not willing to let this continue. I 
have therefore decided to control the acquisition of foreign currency 
securities by U.K. residents, directions to this effect having come 
into force at midnight on July 4.” 

It was pointed out in the Press that the leaks m the reserves 
had occurred because of arbitrage operations with other parts 
of the sterling area, e.g. Kuwait and Hongkong, where exchange 
controls were less rigorously enforced than in Britain. 

In this way it had been possible for international arbitrage 
specialists operating through Kuwait, etc., to sell “ resident sterling ” 
against dollars at a discount in the local free markets ; to use the 
dollars to buy dollar securities in the U.S.A. and Canada ; and then 
to sell those securities in London against sterling at a premium. 
Through such operations the pool of dollar securities available for 
U.K. residents had boon continually increasing, especially in the first 
half of 1957, when a strong demand for Canadian securities developed. 
Those transactions, especially through the ” Kuwait gap,” had 
apparently grown to such proportions that part of the U.K.’s gold 
and dollar holdings was, in effect, being turned into long-term 
Canadian and other dollar securities. 

A further unfavourable result of these transactions had been that 
" resident sterling ” thus obtained by dollar area residents at cheap 
rates had boon used by them for making certain types of “ invisible ” 
payments to the sterling area, e.g. to settle shipping freight charges. 
In oonsoquonce, the demand for sterling against dollars in the official 
market had been materially reduced. 

It was emphasized by the Treasury that the new restrictions 
should not be interpreted as a retrograde step in the progress 
of removing exchange controls ; that their principal aim was 
to close a gap in the existing regulations ; and that the Govern- 
ment’s general policy on oversea investment had not been 
changed. It was still hoped that investment in Canada, for 
example, would continue, although it would not for the present 
be allowed to take the form of security investment. 

As a result of the Chancellor’s decision, the official premium 
at which dollar securities stand in London over U.S. and 
Canadian prices rose on July 5 from about 6J per cent to 
I0J per cent, and on July 8 to 14 per cent, whilst the rate for 
“ security sterling ” (i.e. sterling holdings arising from the sale 
of sterling assets by non-residents) immediately rose from 
around $2,60 to $2.71 to the £. — (Treasury Press Office - 
Times - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 15574 C.) 


B; Civil AVIATION. — Agreement between Central 
African Airways and British Overseas Airways. 

The Federal Minister of Transport and Works (Mr. W, H 
Eastwood) announced on May 17 that the Government of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland had authorized Central African 
Airways to enter into a 10-year agreement with the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation under which B.O.A.C. would 
provide long-range aircraft on charter for the operation of 
C. A. A. s external services between the Federation and the 
United Kingdom. At the same time the Federal Government 
had rejected an offer by the British and Commonwealth 
bluppmg Company, in conjunction with Hunting-Clan Air 
Holdings Ltd., for an option until mid-1960 to acquire a 55 per 
cent holding m C.A.A. F 

Mr. Eastwood said that the British and Commonwealth Shipping 
Company and Hunting-Clan Air Holdings Ltd., in making their offer! 
had also proposed to meet a substantial portion of any losses incurred 
by C.A.A. during the option period, and to provide the Federal 
Government with a loan for purposes of general development. The 
Federal Government, however, had found that the two firms were 
unable to depart from the principle of an option, and it had accord- 
ingjY feared that if the option were not taken up at the end of the 
poiiod C.A.A. s financial position might be no better, and possibly 
worse, than at present. The Government had therefore chosen 

the certainty and security ” of the charter agreement with B.O.A.C., 
believing it to have the following advantages : (i) it was “ financially 
attractive, definite and limited ” ; (ii) the Government would retain 
the ownership and control of assets in the form of C.A.A ; (iii) 
C.A.A. 's external services would be effectively and profitably 
oporated without the Government being faced with the difficult task 
of finding large amounts of capitaL for the purchase of aircraft ; 
and (iv) C.A.A. would be free to concentrate on its chief function— 
viss., the provision of local and regional services. 

The chairman of C.A.A., Mr. Robinson, gave further 
information about the agreement on the same day : 

(a) It would come into operation on Julv 1, when B.O.A.C. 
Argonauts would taka over the existing C.A.A. Vtscounl service to 
London. 

(£>) The Argonauts would be replaced by Britannias when the 
latter became available (probably about the middle of 1958) and the 
Comet IV would he introduced on the Salisbury route in 1959. 

(c) B.O.A.C. had guaranteed to C.A.A. a minimum net profit of 
£1,750,000 over the ten-year period. 

(d) The agreement could be suspended if at any time B.O. A.C. found 
itself unable to provide services in accordance with its obligations. 

(c) On the expiry of the agreement, O.A.A. would have the right to 
resume international operations with its own aircraft. Alternatively, 
the agreement could be extended. 


Mr. Robinson subsequently announced that, in contrast to 
its subsidy of £300,000 for the current financial year, C.A.A. 
would seek a subsidy of only £150,000 for the following year. 
He added that the agreement with B.O.A.C. was the main 
reason for the anticipated improvement in the company’s 
financial position. — (Federal Information Dept., Salisbury - 
Times) (Prev. rep. B.O.A.C., 15234 A ; C.A.A. 14755 A.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Affirmation of Freedom of 
Navigation in Gulf of Akaba. 

The State Department circulated a statement on June 23 
to U.S. shipping companies and masters of U.S.-registered 
ships affirming the “ right of free and innocent passage ” for 
shipping of all nations m the Gulf of Akaba. The statement 
said that “ the U.S. position is that the Gulf of Akaba compre- 
hends international waters ” and that “ no nation has the 
right to prevent free and innocent passage in the Gulf and 
through the straits giving access thereto,” 

The statement was issued m response to individual inquiries by 
U.S. shipping companies and shipmasters In an apparent reference 
to the Arab League’s economic blockade of Israel, the State Depart- 
ment gave instructions that '* any denial of free and innocent passage 
through these waters to vessels of U.S. registry ” should he reported 
to the U.S. diplomatic officers at Port Said, Alexandria, Asmara, 
Jed da, or Aden, or direct to Washington. 

The U.S. statement gave great satisfaction in Israel, where 
a Foreign Ministry spokesman said that the United States had 
u placed its authority behind the factual situation in the Gulf 
of Akaba, which is now being used by ships of many nations.” 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15528 A.) 


D. INDIA. — Council of Elementary Education. 

An All-India Council of Elementary Education came into 
being on July 1 with the object of fulfilling Article 45 of the 
Indian Constitution, which lays down that the State shall 
provide free and compulsory education for all children up to 
the age of 14 before 1960. The Council will advise the Govern- 
ment of India, State Governments, and local bodies on all 
matters relating to elementary education, and will prepare 
detailed programmes for the expansion and improvement of 
elementary education in each State of the Indian Union. 

(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
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A. JAPAN. — Mr. Kislii’s Visits to Asian Countries 
and the United States. - Meetings with Asian Premiers 
and President Eisenhower. - Reduction in U.S. Forces in 
Japan. - Return of Five Air Bases by i960. 

The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Nobosuke Kishi, left 
Tokio on May 20 Tor a fortnight's visit, U> six Asian countries ~ 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Formosa (Nationalist 
China) during which he had discussions with the respective 
Prime Ministers : Mr. Nehru, Mr. Suhrawardy, Mr. Bandara- 
naike, IT Nu, Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram, and Generalissimo 
Chian g Kai-shek. The tour was the hrst of its kind to he 
undertaken by a Japanese Premier since the end of the war. 

During his visits to Delhi and Colombo joint declarations 
were issued with Mr. Nehru and Mr. Bandaranaike appealing 
for the cessation of nuclear weapon tests and the banning of all 
alomie and hydrogen weapons. The statements issued at the 
end of Mr. Kishi’s visits to India, Pakistan and Ceylon are 
summarized below : 

Visit to India. 

Mr. Kishi had discussions in Delhi from May 23-25 with 
Mr. Nehru and other Indian Ministers, including Mr. 
Krishnamaehari (Finance Minister) and Mr. Morarji Desai 
(Minister for Commerce and Industry), and also called upon 
President Prasad and Vice-President Uadhakrishnan. The 
communique issued hy Mr. Nehru and Mr. Kishi at the end of 
the latter’s visit stated : 

(1) The disenHSioiiH had covered “a wide range of international 
Issues and questions of special Interest to India and Japan,*’ and the 
two Prime Ministers were ** satisfied that their talks have resulted 
In a bettor appreciation of each other’s views and have strengthened 
the close and friendly relations which exist between the two 
countries.” The discussions had also shewn flint “ the two countries 
share a common faith In the democratic way of life ” 

(2) Mr. Nehru liad expressed India’s gratification at Japan’s 
admission to the United Nations, and her conviction that Japan’s 
membership “has added to the effectiveness of the U.N. and It s 
constituent organs.” 

(11) The two Prime Ministers wore “ convinced Mint, given goodwill 
and sincerity, there a, re no international disputes which cannot he 
solved In a peaceful manner in accordance with the U.N. Charter 
and the Urn principles of the Bandung Resolution.” They had 
reaffirmed “ the dedication of their countries to the cause of ponce, 
both in the ini, crests of the two countries a, ml in those of the world.” 

(4) The Prime Ministers had given " anxious and particular 
consideration to one of the gravest and most urgent problems which 
faces the world today- the threat to the whole future of mankind 
posed by the application of nuclear and thermo -nuclear power to 
the prod notion of weapons of masH destruction.” After saying that 
” humanity would in all probability faco the rlHk of total extinction ” 
if such weapons wore used In war, and referring to the ” harmful and 
unpredictable effects on mankind of the radiation caused by the 
continuing explosions of nuclear and therm o-nuoloa-r weapons for 
test purposes,” Mr. Nehru and Mr. Kishi made ** an earnest, and 
urgent appeal for the immediate suspension or these test explosions.” 
They expressed the hope that the Powers concerned 41 will roach an 
agreement on the eventual abandonment of these tests and the 
prohibition, of all nuclear and thermo -nuclear weapons.” 

(5) Mr. Kishi had expressed satisfaction at the successful fulfilment 
of India’s First Five-Year Plan ; had evinced ” keen interest ” in 
the Second Five-Year Plan ; and had promised Japan’s ” full 
oo-oporatton in the implementation of this Plan.” The two Prime 
Ministers had had a general discussion on economic collaboration 
and the development of Tndo -Japanese trade. 

During Mr. Kishi’s visit to Delhi, the Indian and Japanese 
Governments exchanged ratification instruments of a cultural 
agreement concluded between the two countries in October 
last. The agreement, which came into force on May 24, 
provides for exchanges of professors, students, and members 
of scientific and cultural institutions, and remains in force 
for ten years. 

Visit to Pakistan. 

The communiqud issued by Mr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Kishi 
after the latter’s visit to Karachi (May 25 - 28) stated: 

(1) The two Prime Ministers had reaffirmed their countries’ 
adherence to tho principles of tho U.N. Charter ; had expressed their 
determination to work for a relaxation of international tension ; 
and were agreed ” to accord tho maximum possible co-operation to 
the U.N. in finding a peaceful solution of all unresolved international 
problems with a view to ensuring lasting peace.” They attached 
” particular importance to the maintenance of security in Asia, being 
convinced that peace and security in Asia are indispensable to 
world peace.” 

(2) Mr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Kishi had also stressed tho need for 
international disarmament, and appealed to all concerned 44 to bring 
about speedily the regulation, limitation, control and reduction of 
all armed forces and armaments, including prohibition of the produc- 
tion, experimentation and use of all weapons of mass destruction, 
and to establish a system of effective international inspection and 
control to this end.” 


(3) Discussions had been held on ways and moans of fostering 
trade between Japan and Pakistan and on economic oo-oporotion 
between the two countries, ” including t he question of joint partioipa 
tion in industrial, economic and cultural ventures.” In the latter 
connexion the Prime Ministers had expressed great, satisfaction at, 
tho conclusion of a cultural agreement, between the two countries 
Iseo below I, “thereby initiating a new chapter in tho hlstorj of 
friendly relations between Japan and Pakistan,” 

The above-mentioned agreement, signed in Karachi on 
May 27 by Mr. Kishi and Mr. Suhrawardy, was on similar lines 
to the l ndo- Japanese cultural agreement, Bike I he latter, it 
provided for exchanges of professors, students, cultural 
workers, and cultural material (hooks, periodicals, films, 
exhibitions, and other media) between the two countries. 

Visit to Ceylon. 

The communiqm'* issued hy Mr. Bandnmnaike and Mr. Kishi 
after the Japanese Premier’s visit to Ceylon (May 28-81) is 
summarized below : 

(1) Both Prime Ministers expressed their full support for tho 
principles of the U.N. Chnrter mid the Bandung Conference, and 
affirmed their faith M In negotiation based on goodwill as the only 
effective means of settling disputes between nations,” They recog- 
nized the Importance of the U.N. “as an Instrument for semiring 
the ends of world peace.” 

(2) Dismissions had been held on the further strengthening of 
economic co-operation between Japan and Ceylon* The two Prime 
Ministers ** attach much Importance to tills subject and believe that 
sllll closer collaboration in tho Helds of economic development and 
of trade and commerce will greatly conduce to the mutual benefit 
of their two countries.” 

(3) After declaring that ” effective disarmament is Indispensable 
for world peace,” the two Prime Ministers said that ” they are 
strongly of the view that., in the hitorsis of the future of all humanity, 
the nuclear and thermo-nuclear test explosions being undertaken by 
certain nations should be abandoned without delay.” 

(4) ” Japan and Ceylon share a common religion, Buddhism, and 
are linked together by the ties and traditions of a common Buddhist 
culture. These bonds enable their countries to make a special 
contribution to the peace and welfare of humanity , . . and the two 
Prime Ministers affirm their countries’ resolve to collaborate in this 
spirit, for the common good.” 

Mr. Kishi returned to Tokio on June 4 after visits to Rangoon, 
Bangkok and Tuipeh (Formosa). Before leaving Tnipch he 
said that he had had ” intimate talks” with President (lining 
Kai-shek and other Chinese Nationalist, leaders, and had 
“ found many points of agreement regarding the international 
situation and Sino- Japanese co-operation.” 

In all !)1 h discussions with the leaders of the conn tries visited 
Mr. Kishi laid emphasis on his proposal for an Aslan Development 
Fund, the objects of which he had outlined at a press conference in 
Colombo, lie explained that tills Fund would be (•rented hy eontrl 
buttons from member-nations of the Colombo Plan ; that it. would 
be used to provide capital In the form of long-term Interest, -loans ; 
and that it would be devoted solely to promoting the economic 
development of Asian countries. During his visits to Karachi and 
Colombo he declared that Japan was prepared <0 assist, in the 
implementation of Pakistan’s Five-Year Development, Plan aad In 
the economic development of Coy Ion, and was ready to make technical 
assistance available for those purposes. As Hinted in tho Nehru- Kishi 
communique, be also promised Japan’s ” full co-operation ” in 
India’s Mooond Five-Year Plan. 

Visit to United States. 

Following his return from his Asian lour, Mr. Kishi paid a 
visit to the United Stalk's from dune 10-80, during which he 
had discussions with President Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles, the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and Commerce, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Ihe president of l he Export-Import 
Bank. A communique was issued from the White House on 
June 21 dealing with the subjects discussed, as summarized 
below : 

After saying that the talks between Urn President and Mr. Kishi 
(Juno 19-21) had been ” focused mainly on U.H. -Japanese relations ” 
hut had also dealt with ” International subjects of mutual concern, 
especially the situation in Asia,” the communique went on to mention 
the subjects discussed, divided into two scot, Ions : (a) the general 
principles of XT. H. -Japanese 00 -operation ; (6) questions affecting 
U.S. -Japanese relations. 

I, Principles of U.B.- Japanese Co -operation. 

(1) The President and Mr. KMU had agreed that ” although the 
dangers of a general war had somewhat recoded, international 
Communism remained a major threat.” Accordingly, they had agreed 
that the free nations should continue to preserve their strength and 
unity and had " mutually recognized that the deterrent power of 
tho free world had, in recent yea,rs, been effective In preventing overt 
aggression in the Far Fast arid tho world.” 

(2) President FIsenhower and Mr. Kishi had expressed their 
conviction that ” relations between Japan and the United Btates are 
entering a now ora firmly based on common interests and trust.” 
They had therefore decided that ” It would be appropriate to affirm 
the following principles of co-operation between the two countries ” : 
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“ (i) delations between the U.S.A. and Japan rest on a solid 
foundation of sovereign equality, mutual interest, and co-operation 
beneficial to both nations. In the years ahead, this relatonship will 
provide a vital element in strengthening the free world. 

“ (ii) Both nations are dedicated to peace based on hbeity and 
justice in accordance with the principles of the United Nations . . 

To this end they will support the U.N. and contribute their best efforts 
to preserve and enhance the unity of the free world. They will 
oppose the use of force by any nation except in individual or collective 
self-defence as provided in the U.N. Charter. 

“ (iii) In the interests of continued peace, the fiee world must 
maintain its defensive capability until armaments are brought under 
effective control. Meanwhile, the free nations need to intensify their 
efforts to foster the conditions necessary for economic and social 
progress and for strengthening freedom in Asia and throughout the 
world. Free Asian nations which desire assistance should be aided 
in carrying forward measures for economic development and 
technical training. 

“ (iv) The U.S.A. and Japan reaffirm the desirability of a. higli 
level of world trade beneficial to free nations, and of orderly trade 
between the two countries without unnecessary and arbitrary 
restrictions. 

41 (v) The two countries fully agree that an effective 1 international 
agreement for the reduction of armaments, both nuclear and conven- 
tional, is of crucial importance for the future of the world. They will 
continue in close consultation on this Important problem.” 

The communique added : “ Within the context of those principles 
the President and the Prime Minister reviewed the great changes 
which have taken place in Japan m recent years, including Japan’s 
extensive economic recovery and admission to the U.N., both of 
which the President warmly welcomed.” 

II. U.S. -Japanese .Relations. 

(1) It had been agreed to sot up an inter -governmental committee 
to study problems arising out of the U.S.-Japancse Mutual Security 
Treaty of 1951 [seo 11724 Al, “including consultation, whenever 
practicable, regarding the disposition and employment in Japan by 
the United States of its forces.” 

(2) President Eisenhower and Mr. Kishi had “ affirmed their 
understanding ” that the 1951 treaty was “ designed to be transi- 
tional in character and not in that form to remain in perpetuity.” 
The inter-governmental committee would “ consider future adjust- 
ments in the relationships between the U.H.A. and Japan in those 
fields adequate to meet the needs and aspirations of the peoples of 
both countries.” 

(3) The U.S.A. welcomed Japan’s plans for the build-up of her 
defence forces and would “ substantially reduce the number of U.S. 
forces in Japan within the next year, including a prompt withdrawal 
of the U.S. ground combat forces.” Further reductions would be 
carried out pari passu with the growth of the Japanese defence forces. 

(4) President Eisenhower, “ while recognizing that Japan must 
trade to live,” had “ stressed the continuing need for control of 
exports of strategic materials to those countries threatening the 
independence of free nations through the extension of international 
Communism.” Mr. Kishi, “ while agreeing with the need for such 
control in co-operation with other free-world Governments,” had 
“ pointed to the necessity for Japan to increase its trade.” 

(5) Mr. Kishi had “ emphasized the strong desire of the Japanese 
people for the return of the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands to Japan.” 
The President had “ reaffirmed the U.S. position that Japan possesses 
residual sovereignty over these islands ” hut had pomtod out that 
“ so long as conditions of threat and tension exist in the Far East, 
the U.S.A. will find it necessary to continue the present status.” 
Meanwhile the U.S.A. would “ continue its policy of improving the 
welfare and well-being of the inhabitants of the islands and of pro- 
moting their economic and cultural advancement.” 

(6) In a lengthy discussion of U S. -Japanese economic and trade 
relations, the President and Mr. Kishi had “ mutually confirmed 
not only the desire for a high level of trade but also the need for 
close relations between the two countries in other economic fields.” 
Mr. Kishi, while expressing his “ deep concern ” at certain import 
restrictions in the U.S.A., had explained that “ m consideration of 
the predominant importance of the U.S. market for Japanese trade, 
Japan is taking measures for an orderly development of her exports 
to the United States.” The President had confirmed that the U.S. 
Government would “ maintain its traditional policy of a high level 
of trade without unnecessary and arbitrary restrictions ” and had 
expressed his hope for “ the removal of local restrictions on the sale 
of Japanese products.” 

(7) Mr. Kishi had described his Asian tour, had spoken of the 
44 serious efforts toward economic development ” which were being 
made in the countries visited, and had “ expressed his conviction 
that further progress in the economic development of these countries 
would greatly contribute to stability and freedom in Asia.” The 
President had expressed his full agreement with these views and had 
discussed with Mr. Kishi “ ways in which free Asian countries might 
be further assisted in developing their economies.” 

(8) The President and Mr. Kishi had discussed “the early 
cessation of both the testing and manufacture of nuclear weapons 
as part of a first step in a safeguarded disarmament progra mm e.” 
President Eisenhower had told the Japanese Prime Minister that 
the latter’s views would he taken into account “ in formulating the 
U.S. position at the current U.N. disarmament session in London.” 

Mr. Kishi visited New York, Los Angeles and other America© 
cities before returning to Tokio. 


Reduction in U.S. Forces in Japan. - Return of Air Bases by 1960. 

The U.S. Defence Secretary (Mr. Wilson) announced on 
June 27 that 25,000-30,000 American troops would be with- 
drawn from Japan by the end of the year in accordance with 
the agreement reached between President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Kishi during the Washington discussions. 

On June 16 the Japanese Defence Board had announced 
that five U.S. air bases in Japan, together with 24 radar 
stations, would be returned to Japanese control by 1960 under 
an agreement between the U.S. and Japanese authorities. 
Two of the air bases — Tsuiki and Miho, in Central Japan — 
would be handed over to the Japanese Air Force within one 
month. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - The 
Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras - Indian and 
Pakistani High Commissioners’ Offices, London - Ceylon 
Government Information Department, Colombo) 

(Prev. rep. Mr. Kishi, 15540 A 5 15456 C.) 

A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Four-year Development Plan. 

A four-year development plan covering the period 1957 to 
1961, and envisaging total expenditure of £137,660,000, was 
presented to the Federal Parliament on June 27 by Sir 
Malcolm Barrow, the acting Prime Minister. Of the total 
planned investment, over £117,000,000 (85 per cent) was for 
economic services, the total being divided as follows : 

Power — over £00,000,000, the largest item bemg £54,000,000 for 
the Kariba project. 

Railways — £38,750,000 for Rhodesia Railways, including over 
£19,000,000 on locomotives and rolling-stock, nearly £9,000,000 on 
traffic and operating facilities and water supplies, and over £7,000,000 
on staff housing. 

Posts and Telecommunications — £7,369,000. 

Roads and Bridges — £6,406,000, including the completion of the 
Bulawayo -Beit Bridge road and work on the Sahsbnry-Chirundu and 
Bulawayo -Victoria Falls roads. 

Southern Rhodesian Electricity Supply Commission — £5,600,000, 
covering mainly the replacement and development of transmission 
lines. 

Education— £5,680,000. 

Health Services— £5,600,000. 

The balance of the expenditure related to housing for civil servants 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland (£1,250,000) ; bush-clearing 
around the now Kariba Lake (£1,000,000) ; preparation of fishing 
grounds m Kariba Lake (£3,000,000) ; and civil aviation, including 
a new airport at Bulawayo (£1,018,000). 

Estimated resources totalled £96,757,000, leaving £40,930,000 
to be borrowed by the Federal Government over the next four 
years. In addition to nearly £15,000,000 to be transferred 
from revenue votes, income-tax proceeds from the copper price 
when it was over £240 a ton were expected to yield £7,100,000, 
and loan recoveries £4,505,000 ; £54,081,000 had already 

been secured by special loans for the Kariba project (see 
15136 A), while Rhodesia Railways would provide £17,850,000 
out of its own resources and from revenue votes. — (Federal 
Information Department, Salisbury - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15423 D ; 13734 A.) 

B. FRANCE - UNTIED KINGDOM. — Unveiling of 
the Dunkirk Memorial. 

A memorial to 4,700 soldiers of the British Expeditionary 
Force who gave their lives in France and Belgium in the 
campaign of 1939-40, and who have no known grave, was 
unveiled at Dunkirk on June 29 by Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother. 

The unveiling ceremony was performed m the presence of General 
Ganeval (representing President Coty), the Duke of Gloucester 
(president of the Imperial War Graves Commission), General Sir 
Gerald Templer (Chief of Imperial General Staff), and British military 
leaders of the Second World War, among them Field-Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery, Field-Marshal Earl Alexander, and General 
Sir Brian Horrocks. Some 2,000 relatives of those commemorated — 
mothers, wives and children — were present m a pilgrimage organized 
by the British Legion and led by its president, Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., 
who was blinded in the First World War. In addition, the ceremony 
was attended by many survivors of the 1939-40 campaign, by 
captains and crews of the “ little ships ” which evacuated 350,000 
British and French troops from the beaches of Dunkirk, and by 
representatives of the French Resistance movement. All the armed 
forces were represented, together with the Merchant Navy. 

The memorial, designed by Mr. P. D. Hepworth for the 
Imperial War Graves Commission, is in the form of an avenue of 
engraved columns on which the names of those commemorated 
are inscribed. The avenue leads to a shrine where a huge 
window depicts the battle on the Dunkirk beaches. 

(Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15426 B.) 
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A. RUMANIA. — Party and Government Changes. - 
Dismissal of M. Chisinevschi and M* Constantines cu. 

The Rumanian News Agency (Agerpres) announced on July 4 
that the Central Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ 
(Communist) Party had dismissed M. Josip Clusinevsehi from 
the post of secretary of the Central Committee, and that both 
he and M. Miron Cons taut ineseu had been relieved of their 
membership of the Politburo. A subsequent announcement 
on .Inly 1) accused both men of “ fractionalism ” and u anti- 
party activities,” of advocating policies which would have 
led to the weakening of party unity, and of supporting the 
rightist ” and “ ileviationisb ” policies of Mine. Ana Pauker 
and Vassili Luca, who had been dismissed in 1952 (sec 12830 C, 
12272 A). 

M. Ghtslnovaohl (5*2), for many years one of tlio most influential 
members of tlie party, had boon a Deputy Premier from 1950 to 
1055, when ho was appointed Second Secretary oC the party in the 
governmental and, party changes announced at that timo (soo 
14470 II). M. Oonstantinosou (40), an economist, holds a professorial 
chair at the University of Bucharest and was formerly editor of the 
party newspaper Scantcia. At tho time o£ his dismissal from the 
Politburo ho held the portfolio of Education and Culture. 

M. Chisinevschi and M. Constanlmcscu were regarded as 
belonging to the “ Stalinist ” wing of the Rumanian Workers’ 
Party. Their dismissal was announced within 2d hours of the 
similar action taken m the U.S.S.U. against M. Molotov, 
M. Malenkov and M. Kaganovich (see 15051) A), the charges 
against them being similar to those brought against the Soviet 
u anti-party group.” 

It was further announced on duly 14 (a) that, M. Ion 
Gheorghe Maurer had succeeded M. Preotcasa as foreign 
Minister ; (b) that M. Anasta.se Sloiea had become Minister of 
Education and Culture vice M. Constantinescu ; an<l (c) that 
M. PreoU'asa had been appointed a candidate (alternate) 
member of the Politburo and secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Rumanian Workers’ Party. The new Foreign Minister 
had been appointed vice-president of the Grand National 
Assembly a short time earlier, but had otherwise played no 
part in political life for the past two years, though ho had held 
various ministerial posts m the earlier Communist governments. 
He was regarded as a friend and political associate of M. 
Patraseanu, the former Minister of Justice, who was executed 
in 11)55 on charges of treason. - (Times - Re Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. X4479 B.) 

B. JORDAN - UNITED STATES. - U.S. Grants to 
Jordan for Economic Aid and Military Equipment. 

It was announced in Washington and Amman on June 20-50 
(a) that the U.S. Government would supply the Jordanian 
Army with military equipment to the value of $10,000,000, 
and (b) that the U.S. A. had made a further grant of $10,000,000 
for economic aid to Jordan, additional to the similar sum made 
available on April 20 (sec page 15504, first column). Pointing 
out that U.S. grants to Jordan since April totalled $00,000,000, 
the New York Times commented : “ ’fins establishes the 
United States as heir to liri tain’s burden in Jordan, at least 
financially.” 

A spokesman of the Jordanian Foreign Ministry said that the 
$80,000,000 of U.S, aid (over £10,700,000) had been olTered and 
accepted 44 without strings,” and would enable Jordan to cover 
the dcllcit of 7,500,000 dinars (about £7,500,000) in her Budget 
resulting from the failure of Egypt and Syria to pay their 
agreed contributions in replacement of the former British 
subsidy. lie also pointed out that the military aid had been 
requested by the Jordanian Government to maintain the level 
of efficiency of Jordan’s armed forces. - (New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. U.S. Aid to Jordan, 15561 A.) 

C. GREECE - UNITED KINGDOM. — New Ambas- 
sadors appointed in London and Athens. 

It was announced in Athens on April 11 that M. Mostras 
who had returned to London, as Ambassador after the British 
Government’s decision to release Archbishop Makarios (see 
page 15475, second column), had resigned from the Greek 
diplomatic service, no reason being given for his resignation. 
Be was succeeded by M. Giorgios Seferiadis, a well-known 
Greek poet and writer, who presented letters of credence to 
Queen Elizabeth II on June 26. M. Seferiadis had been 
Counsellor at the London Embassy some years earlier, and 
was later appointed Ambassador in Beirut. 

Sir Charles Peake (retiring), who had been British Ambas- 
sador in Athens since 1951 , was succeeded in that post on 
April 8 by Sir Roger Allen, Minister at H.M. Embassy in Bonn. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15469 A.) 


July 13-20, 1957. 


1 ). INDIA. — Removal of British Statues. 

A statement on the Government of India’s attitude toward 
British statues m the country was made by Mr. Nehru in Die 
Lok Habha cm May 18, in reply to questions by Mr, P. V, CL 
Uuju, the Socialist leader. 

Mr. Nehru recalled that during the period of British rule statues 
had been put up in various parts of India ; some of those might he 
considered of historic interest, others were artistic, and Homo might 
ho considered “ rather offensive to our notional sentiments.” He 
added : “ Our general attitude 1ms been ilrst of all to remove such 
a h might he considered offensive without making too nmeh fuss, 
and in a manner which would not. create international Ill-will and 
raise up old questions which are dead and gone. We have removed a 
fair number of statues from varlouH places, and propose to go on 
doing so. Those which have historical or artistic significance will ho 
placed in museums.” Mr. Nehru confessed that the Government did 
not know what to do with statues which Imd neither historic nor 
artistic importance, adding that ” if anybody wants them, we shall 
make a present of them.” 

Prior to Mr. Nehru’s statement the Socialist Party in Uttar 
Pradesh had begun an unauthorized campaign to remove 
British statues from that. State in connexion with the centenary 
of the Indian Mutiny of 1857, On May 11 clashes occurred 
between the police and a number of demonstrators who were 
attempting to dismantle a statue of Queen Victoria in a park 
at Benares ; 46 demonstrators were arrested and subsequently 
brought to trial on charges of wilful damage to property and 
unlawful assembly, several of them being sentenced to four 
months 1 imprisonment. The statue, which had been damaged, 
was repaired and reins talk'd in its place. 

Despite Mr. Nehru’s statement to the Lob tfahlm, t he Government 
of Utter Pradesh gave orders on July H that* all British statues In 
tho State should bo removed by Aug. 15, the tenth anniversary of 
1 ndlan Independence. 

The statue of General Sir Alexander Taylor, erected in 1916 
at the Mori Gate in Old Delhi, was removed by the civic 
authorities during the night of June 5-6, quietly and without 
publicity* It was understood that the statue of General Sir 
John Nicholson, also in Delhi, would be removed shortly. 
General Nicholson recaptured Delhi (hiring the Indian Mutiny, 
while General Taylor (then a captain in the Bengal Engineers) 
drew up the plan for the assault on the city. (The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Ollioc, London) 

E. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — Element *0*. 

The TT.K. Atomic Energy Authority announced on July 9 
that a team of Swedish, British and U.S, scion! ists had 
discovered a new element. Element 162 during researches 
carried out at the Nobel Institute in Stockholm. All previous 
discoveries of synthetic elements (he. elements produced in 
the cyclotron or “ atom-smasher ”) had been math' in the 
United Stales, Element 102 being the lirst to bo discovered 
in Europe. 

U was disclosed that tho now dementi had boon obtained by 
bombarding curium (WJemnnt IMS ) with carbon Ions in the Nobel 
Institute’s cyclotron. The Isotope produced had a half-life of shout 
ten minutes and emitted an alpha -particle of 8,000,000 electron -volt* 
energy when broken down ; its atomic weight was probably *253 but 
this was not yet certain. The now dement wan believed to have 
chemical analogies with the rnro-oarth element ytterbium (Element 
70). 

Tho statement added : ” The sequence of known (dements 
standing beyond uranium in tho atomic table is now : neptunium 
(element 93), plutonium (94), americium (05), curium (90), berkollum 
(07), californium (1)8), einsteinium (1)0), formlum (100), tmmdelevium 
(101), and tho now element.” (All elements beyond No. 9*2 (uranium) 
have boon produced artificially by the cyclotron. 1 

Although no final decision was taken, it was reported that 
the name “ nobcllium ” was being considered for Element 102 
because it had been discovered at the Nobel Institute. Elements 
99 and 100, both of which were discovered in 1954 (sec 
1 841 5 B, 18592 A), were subsequently named einsteinium and 
fermium respectively, after the late Professor Albert Einstein 
and the late Professor Enrico Fermi, the famous physicists. 
Element 101, discovered in 1955 (see 14224 D), was named 
mcndelevium after the 1 0th-oontuvy Russian scientist, 
Mendclycv.— (Times - Svcnska Dagbladet - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. 14224 D ? 13592 A 5 134x5 B.) 

F. IRAQ. — British Gift of Jet Fighters. 

The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, announced 
in the House of Commons on April 1 7 that ILM. Government 
had decided to supply live Hunter Mark VI jet lighter aircraft 
to the Iraqi Government as a gift, Mr. Lloyd explained that 
the gift was made in response to an Iraqi request for Help in 
equipping her Air Force.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 14x37 A.) 
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JULY 20 — 27, 1957 

A. HUNGARY. — Political Developments since the 
Revolution. - M. Imre Nagy deported to Rumania. 

A review of the internal situation m Hungary since November 
last, when the people’s uprising was suppressed by the Soviet 
Army, is given below under cross-headings. 

The Aftermath of the Revolt. - Dissolution of Workers’ 
Councils. - Proclamation of Martial Law. - Arrests of 
Workers’ Leaders. 

Following the suppression of the Hungarian revolution by 
the Soviet armed forces, the general strike launched on Oct. 23, 
^$56. (see 15189 A) continued intermittently throughout 
November and part of December, resulting in serious losses in 
production and largely paralysing many mines, factories and 
industrial establishments. Despite incessant appeals to the 
workers by the Kadar regime, mingled with threats and 
J^qiises, it was not until the middle of December that there 
was a full-scale return to work following the dissolution of the 
Workers’ Councils (see below), the imposition of martial law, 
and the arrest of a number of workers’ leaders. 

An indication of tho Horious oconomio position of Hungary was 
given on Nov. 25, 1956, by the Minister of Industry, M. Antal Apro, 
who said that the loss of production since the uprising amounted to 
6,000 million forints (about $200,000,000), that output of electricity 
was less than half of normal, and that production in the mines had 
fallen catastrophically, necessitating coal imports from the U.S.S.It., 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. M. Antal also referred to tho breakdown 
of rail communications as a result of tho uprising, gave a warning 
of inflation and mass unemployment unless there was an immediate 
full-scale return to work, and threatened workers who wore still on 
strike with dismissal unlosa they resumed work forthwith. 

The Central Workers’ Council (the supreme body repre- 
senting the Hungarian workers, comprising elected delegates 
of the Workers’ Councils set up in all parts of the country 
during the revolution) presented the following demands to the 
Kadar regime on Nov. 21 : (1) recognition of the National 
Council as the only negotiating body representing the workers 
of Hungary ; (2) the reinstatement of M. Nagy in a coalition 
government ; ($) the withdrawal of Soviet forces from 

Hungary ; (4) free elections, free political parties, and a free 
Press and radio ; (5) the provision of full and accurate informa- 
tion to the Press ; (0) the release of all arrested “ freedom 
lighters,” political prisoners, and deportees ; (7) open trials 
of persons against whom criminal charges had been made. 

After calling on tho Government to start negotiations with the 
Central Workers’ Councils by Nor. 24, tho declaration said that the 
gonoral striko would be called off if official recognition wore given to 
tho National Council, but would continue if recognition was with- 
held. A 4 8 -hour “ total strike” was proclaimed on tho same day 
(Nor. 21) after Soviet troops had triod to prevent delegates of the 
Central Workers’ Council from attending a mass mooting in Budapest. 

In response to these demands, M. Kadar told a workers’ 
delegation on Nov. 25 that his Government “ cannot give in 
and will not be soft,” and that it would concern itself with the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary only after “ the 
total destruction of the counter-revolution ” and when order 
was fully restored. Similarly, the question of reconstructing 
the Government on a coalition basis could only be discussed 
when these conditions had been fulfilled. As regards M. Nagy’s 
position, M. Kadar asserted that the former Prime Minister 
had agreed to go to “ another socialist country ” [see below] 
“ in the interests of his own safety ” and that M. Nagy would 
have been “killed by counter-revolutionary elements as an 
act of provocation ” had he been allowed to return to his home 
in Budapest. M. Kadar added that M. Nagy’s removal to 
another country did not imply banishment, and that M. Nagy 
would “ not be called to account for his past mistakes.” 

Further meetings between representatives of the Central 
Workers’ Council and M. Kadar were equally unsuccessful, 
leading 1o a warning by the Central Workers’ Council on 
Nov. 29 that the country would be “ plunged into anarchy ” 
if the Government continued to reject the workers’ demands. 
Among these demands — all of which were rejected by M. Kadar 
— were an opportunity for the workers’ leaders to meet M. Nagy, 
the establishment of workers’ councils in all branches of 
production, and permission for the workers to publish their 
own newspaper. 

During the first week of December the mounting anger 
against the Kadar regime was reflected in a number of clashes 
between workers and the Government’s militia, and an intensi- 
fication of strike activities. Strong forces of Soviet troops and 
infantry were called out on Dec. 4 against a mass demonstration 



of some 30,000 working-class women, many accompanied by 
children, who forced their way through the Russian columns to 
heap flowers on the Tomb of the Hungarian Unknown Soldier 
as a tribute to the dead of the revolution. Several of the women 
were roughly handled by the Soviet troops, who on one occa- 
sion opened fire over the heads of the crowd and wounded a 
woman demonstrator. On the following day Soviet tanks 
again appeared in strength when thousands of workers demon- 
strated against the Kadar regime outside the British and 
American Legations. 

Some 200 workers’ leaders were arrested by the Kadar 
regime during the nights of Dec. 6 and 7, leading to a further 
wave of anti-government demonstrations and renewed strikes 
in factories in Budapest, Yesprzem and other centres. The 
Central Workers’ Council issued a declaration on Dee. 7 
warning M. Kadar that the continued arrest of workers’ 
leaders would result m “ bloodshed and a new national 
tragedy,” and denouncing the Government’s “ overnight 
hunts against workers throughout the country.” As the 
Kadar regime bad refused to allow the workers to publish 
their own newspaper, the declaration was circulated to factories, 
mines and workshops throughout Hungary in the form of an 
information sheet printed clandestinely. 

The declaration complained that the Government, m spite of 
promises made by M. Kadar, had done nothing to meet tho demands 
of the workers ; that meetings of Workers’ Councils had been 
prevented or interrupted ** by armed force ” ; and that police agents 
had “ dragged away leaders and members of the 'Workers’ Councils 
during the night without investigation or fair hearing, often on the 
basis of groundless accusations.” It emphasized that the arrests, if 
continued, would make the restoration of normal conditions impos- 
sible and would result in the workers losing all confidence in the 
Government. The proclamation declared inter alia that ** Janos 
Kadar apparently does not have the power to oust certain people 
who are still olose to him and who are hated by the workers.” 

In the morning of Dec. 9, 1956, the Central Workers’ Council 
issued a call for a 48-hour general strike for Dec. H-12 since 
the Government had ignored its protests at the arrest of 
workers’ leaders and had thereby “ ignored the entire Hungarian 
working population and its elected representatives.” The 
strike resolution denounced “ the campaign conducted 
against the people and the workers by the Soviet-supported 
Government of Janos Kadar ” and said that M. Kadar was 
“ incapable of leading the Hungarian people out of their 
tragic situation.” 

A few hours later the Kadar Government issued an emer- 
gency decree ordering the dissolution of all Workers’ Councils 
throughout the country, imposing a state of martial law, and 
announcing that summary courts would be set up to try persons 
accused of “ incitement to revolt,” “ jeopardizing production,” 
illegal possession of arms, murder, or looting. The announce- 
ment described the Workers’ Councils as “ strongholds of the 
counter-revolutionaries,” accused them of staging the women’s 
demonstration of Dec. 4 (see above) in order to “ cause a 
blood-bath among the women and then blame it on the Govern- 
ment,” and alleged that the worker’s leaders were preparing 
** new plots ” against the regime. Armed militia and police 
occupied the headquarters of the Workers’ Councils in Budapest 
and other cities, and Soviet tanks and infantry were again 
called out to prevent further demonstrations against the 
Kadar regime. 

Despite the Kadar Government’s decree, and there appearanoe of 
strong Soviet forces m the streets of Budapest, the call for a 48-hour 
strike was observed by the workers throughout the country, all 
factories and mines ceasing production and all forms of transport 
coming to a standstill Although the complete cessation of com- 
munications during this period cut Hungary off from the outside 
world, reports from Vienna, and information given by escaping 
refugees, said that many clashes between the Kadar militia and the 
workers had occurred in different parts of the country, with casualties 
on both sides. There were also reports, though unsubstantiated, that 
a number of Soviet soldiers had been killed in a clash with workers 
at Szombatholy. 

After a period of relative quiet, further disorders broke out in 
Budapest on Jan. 10-11, 1957, when several thousand workers at 
the Csepel steelworks staged protest demonstrations at reports of 
large-scale dismissals because of the fuel shortage, and also against 
the reinstatement of former Rakosi supporters in leading managerial 
positions in the works. Truckloads of Kadar militiamen sent to the 
factory wore stoned by the demonstrators, several of whom were killed 
and wounded when the militiamen opened fire. The demonstrations 
only ceased when Soviet tanks, armoured cars, and lorry-loads of 
infantry arrived at the factory and sealed it off. [The Csepel steel- 
workers played an outstanding part during the uprising of October* 
November last, holding out for several days in the face of powerful 
forces of Soviet tanks and infantry.] 
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Repressive Measures of Kadar Government. - Wide- 
spread Extension of Death Penalty. - Police Powers of 
Imprisonment without Trial. - Creation of People’s 
Courts to try tc Counter-Revolutionaries.” 

The suppression of the Workers’ Councils and the imposition 
of martial law were followed by a series of decrees, issued at 
intervals between December 105(1 and June 1057, whereby 
the Kadar regime m effect destroyed all fundamental rights and 
reimposed a stringent police dictatorship on the whole country. 
Inter aha, the death penalty was invoked against anyone com- 
mitting 44 any kind of offence against the Stale ” ; special 
44 people’s courts ” were set up for the summary trial and 
execution of 44 counter-revolutionaries ” ; and the police were 
given powers to arrest and detain without trial any individual 
suspected of 44 endangering public order.” The various decrees 
are summarized below : 

(1) Under a decree of Boo. 20, 1950, tlio police wore given powers 
to detain for six months, without trial, anyone whoso “ activities or 
behaviour endangers public order, especially production.’* The 
emphasis on “ endangering production ” was interpreted abroad as 
being directed against the strike weapon used by the workers. 

(2) The death penalty was introduced on Jan. 13, 1957, for “ any 
kind of offence against the State,” including snob “ offences ” as 
entering a Government factory without permission and distributing 
leaflets. Other offences which became liable to the death penalty 
included “ sabotage or interference in any way with public utilities 
and other essential enterprises ” and “ incitement of tho workers.” 
Previously the only offences for which the death ponalty was pro- 
scribed were murder, manslaughter, and illegal possession of amis. 

(3) On tho same day (Jan. 13) it was announced that special 
tribunals would bo sot up in the provincial capitate for tho summary 
trial of “ counterrevolutionaries,” with power to impose tho death 
ponalty, life imprisonment, or terms of imprisonment from 5 to 15 
years. It was stated that all sentences would bo subjoot to appeal 
to tho Supreme Court. 

(4) By a decree of March 21, 3957, any persons considered 
“ dangerous to tho State or public? order, politically unreliable, or 
economically harmful ” could bo banished to remote parts of Hungary 
or placed under politic surveillance from a minimum of Hix months to 
a maximum of two years. Persons in those categories would not he 
allowed to leave their homos during certain periods of the day, seek 
employment, or uso the telephone, and would be required to carry 
identity cards at all times. Only people over (50 years of age and 
parents with at least two children under the ago of JO were exempted 
from tho scope of tho decree. 

(5) A decree of Juno 15, 1957, ordered the setting-up of “ people’s 
courts,” consisting of a professional Judge and four laymen, to 
accelerate tho trials of “ oountor-rovohitioimries ” and “political 
offenders.” Defendants wore no longer given a free choice of their 
defending counsel hut wore required to choose their lawyer from a 
list of names drawn up by tho Ministry of Justice. Lit was believed 
that tho chief function of the “ people's courts ” was to “ stiffen” 
tho sentences passed by the special tribunals set up under tho decree 
of Jan. 3 3, which in a number of cohos had shown reluctance to 
impose the death penalty. In many instances persons who had been 
sentenced to imprisonment by tho tribunals wore subsequently 
sentenced to death by tho “ people’s courts,” to whom tho cases had 
been passed for “ revision.”! 

(0) Tho decree of Deo. 20, 1950 (boo above) was amended on July 10, 
1957, so that persons whoso “ activities or behaviour endangers 
public order ” could bo detained for an indefinite period, instead of 
up to two years as previously. 

Apart from the dissolution of the Workers’ Councils, the 
Kadar Government ordered on Dec. 4, 1950, the disbanding of 
the “Revolutionary Committees” set up during the uprising. 
A number of these committees lmd continued to function 
clandestinely in different parts of the country. 

Abduction of M. Nagy after Departure from Yugoslav 
Embassy. - Kadar Government’s Violation of Pledge of 
Safe-conduct. - Yugoslav Protests to Hungary and 
U.S.S.R. - Deportation of M. Nagy to Rumania. 

M. Imre Nagy, who had sought refuge m the Yugoslav 
Embassy on Nov. 2 with a number of his political associates 
and their families, left the Embassy on Nov. 22 after M. Kadar 
had given written and verbal assurances to the Yugoslav 
Government that he would be allowed to return to his home 
without molestation. Despite this promise, M, Nagy was 
abducted by Soviet troops shortly after leaving the Embassy. 
M. Kadar subsequently announced that M. Nagy had sought 
permission to go to another 44 socialist country ” and had been 
allowed to leave Hungary for Rumania. Later reports stated 
that M. Nagy and his associates were living in the Rumanian 
health resort of Sinaia. 

On. Nov. 21 the Yugoslav and Hungarian Governments had 
reached an agreement, in the form of an exchange of letters, whereby 
the Hungarian Government confirmed previous verbal guarantees 
that no action would be taken against M. Nagy or any of his associates 
** on account of their previous activities,” and guaranteeing them a 


safe and unmolested return to their homes. On tin? basis of these 
assurances, M. Nagy, ten of ids Ministers and other political associ- 
ates, and members of their families, comprising 15 women and 17 
children in all, left the Embassy on Nov. 22 in a motor-bun made 
available by tho Hungarian authorities. As stated above, they were 
abducted m route by Soviet forces and, aeemdlng to a broadcast by 
Budapest Radio, sent to Rumania, 

The Hungarian Chargd d’ Affaires in Belgrade was summoned 
to the Yugoslav Foreign Ministry on Nov. 23 and asked for an 
explanation why M. Nagy and his party had not been allowed 
to return to their homes, as had been promised by the Hungarian 
Government in the written agreement of Nov. 21, The Charge 
d’Affaircs was informed that Hungary’s failure to ensure 
44 full implementation ” of that agreement would be considered 
by Yugoslavia as 44 a llagrant violation not only of the existing 
friendship between the two countries but also of the generally 
recognized standards of international law. 

On the following day the Yugoslav Government Nent a 
strongly-worded Note to Hungary declaring that it could 
44 under no circumstances ” credit tho explanation that M. Nagy 
had gone to Rumania voluntarily, and protesting at the 
Hungarian Government’# 44 flagrant violation ” of its previous 
assurances that M. Nagy and his party would be allowed to 
return to their homes in freedom. 

The Note said that tho Yugoslav Government could not accept 
tho explanation that. M. Nagy and his companions had gone to 
Rumania (if their own free will, since M. Nagy himself, while living 
in tho Embassy, had rejected the suggestion that he and his party 
should go to Rumania and hud, la fact, expressed the wish for asylum 
in Yugoslavia. After recalling that the Yugoslav Government had 
sent a Note to Hungary on Nov, 18 “ concerning the asylum of the 
men and women concerned,” and that the Yugoslav Undor-Hoeretury 
for (foreign Affairs (M. VUtioh) had visited Budapest and hud several 
conversations with M. Kadar on this matter, tho Note continued j 

“ Tho Yugoslav Government believed that a settlement could bo 
obtained either by guaranteeing the safety of the people concerned 
and allowing them to return to their homes, or by allowing them to 
leave Hungary for Yugoslavia.. . M. Kadar, with flu? authority of 
his Government, Cully accepted tho first proposal, as clearly set out 
in his letter of Nov. 21 to the Yugoslav Government, He said in this 
letter: ‘The Hungarian Government , . . does not wish to punish 
Tm.ro Nagy and the members of his group for thoir post activities* 
We acknowledge that . . . the asylum offered to the group lms boon 
brought to an end and that they will leave tho Yugoslav Embassy 
and return freely to their homes, Tho Hungarian Government 
accepts the manner of settlement proposed In tho Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s letter . , . * ” 

“ tho basis of this agreement (tho Yugoslav Note continued) 
Nagy and his friends left the Yugoslav Embassy of their own free will 
at 4.30 p.m. on Nov. 22, to return to thoir homes in a bus planed at 
their disposal by Dr, Ferenc Muonnloh, the Hungarian Vico-Premier 
and Minister of Public Security. , . When tho party boarded tho bus, 
however, tho Soviet military authorities Intervened with tho request 
that they should he allowed to tala? away tho people concerned. 
They boarded tho bus in defiance of tho energetic protests of the 
Yugoslav Minister in Budapest. As a result, tho Minister sent two 
Embassy officials with tho Nagy party so that they could personally 
ensure that thc?y wore delivered to their own homes, The has, 
however, was driven to tho Soviet headquarters, where a Soviet 
lieutenant-colonel forced the two Yugoslavs to leave the bus. In 
reply to protests by the Yugoslav Military Attooh6, he declared that 
ho was carrying out tho orders of his command. After that the bus, 
escorted by Soviet armoured oars, drove away to an unknown 
destination,” 

Continuing, tho Note said that the Yugoslav Ambassador 
(M. Soldaditoli) had “informed Dr. Muonnloh by telephone of all that 
had happened ” and had “ protested against the obvious violation 
of the agreement” about M. Nagy and his party, Although Dr, 
Muonnloh had “promised to look Into tho matter,” no reply had boon 
forthcoming to tho Yugoslav representations. After protesting 
strongly against Hungary’s ** flagrant violation ” of the agreement, 
and stressing tho fact that this violation had occurred “ directly after 
the agreement had been reached,” tho Yugoslav Government lodged 
“ a most onorgetlc protest ” and called upon the Hungarian Govern- 
ment “ to implement immediately ” tho written agreement of 
November 23. 

The Yugoslav Note to the U.S.S.U. recapitulated the agree- 
ment reached between Hungary and Yugoslavia cm the 
question of M. Nagy and his companions, and the manner hi 
which it had been broken. It expressed the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s 44 surprise ” that the Soviet authorities had intervened 
to thwart the agreement, and its 44 expectation ” that the 
Soviet Government would take steps to ensure that the agree- 
ment was carried out. 

The Hungarian and Soviet replies were not published, but 
it was understood that the Hungarian Government had main- 
tained that M. Nagy had left for Rumania voluntarily, and 
had insisted that the matter was solely within Hungarian 
domestic jurisdiction. The Soviet Government, similarly, was 
understood to have disclaimed any responsibility and to have 
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taken the view that the matter was entirely a Hungarian 
domestic alfair. The Yugoslav Government sent another 
Note to Hungary on Dec. 6 reiterating its demand for the 
fulfilment of the agreement granting safe-conduct to M. Nagy 
and his party, and denying that the matter was exclusively 
within Hungary’s internal jurisdiction. 

In a broadcast on Nov. 20, 1956, M. Nadar had made a violent 
attack on M. Nagy, accusing him of having 1 countenanced “ a 
murderous counter-revolution ” and of c ‘ being under the sway ot 
such reactionaries as Cardinal Mmdszenty.” After accusing M. Nagy 
of having ** deserted his post ” by taking refuge m the Yugoslav 
Embassy, ho added : “ Imre Nagy, who legally left the territory of 
his country by stopping into the Yugoslav Embassy, later asked to 
leave the country entirely . . . After the Rumanian Government said 
that it was prepared to give him sanctuary, ho and his party left for 
Rumania on Nov. 23. Despite hie grave deeds, wo plan no criminal 
proceedings against him, and we will keep that promise. Wo do not. 
consider him permanently exiled. But wo think it bettor that he 
remain outside the country for the time being, bocauae some of the 
many counter-re volutionanes who are still in hiding might assassinate 
him and try to place the blame on the Government.” 

Executions of alleged w Counter-Revolutionaries.” - 
Arrests of Writers, Journalists and Students. - Official 
Admission of Deportations during the Uprising. 

Between December 1956 and July 1957 many Hungarians 
of both sexes were executed by hanging on charges of “ counter- 
revolutionary ” actions during the uprising, the sentences being 
passed summarily by the tribunals and “ people’s courts ” 
set up under the decrees mentioned above. Many others were 
condemned to long terms of imprisonment, including life 
imprisonment, on similar charges. Although by mid-July the 
number of death sentences officially admitted by the Kadar 
regime was given as 105, reports from Hungary indicated that 
the figure was in fact very much higher. 

In certain cases the defendants were tried m public, but in 
the great majority of cases the Hungarian press gave no details 
beyond the bare announcement of the names of the persons 
condemned and their subsequent execution. The victims 
included people from all walks of life, among them workers, 
soldiers, students, and journalists, on charges such as illegal 
possession of arms, organizing strikes, leading armed hands, 
attacking Russian troops, and sabotaging communications. 
Some of the leading trials mentioned by the Hungarian press 
and radio are summarized below : 

Tho principal public trial, lasting from February to the beginning 
of April, was that of ten defendants on charges of murder, attempted 
murder, incitement, and concealing arms. Three of the defendants — 
Miss Ilona Totli (25) and Mildos Gydngydssi (28), both medical 
students, and Foreno Gdnczi (26), a locksmith— were sentenced to 
death after pleading guilty to a charge of killing a wounded member 
of the A.V.H. in a Budapest hospital; all the other defendants 
received prison sentences ranging from six months to ten years. 
They included Gyula Obersovszky (30), a Journalist, who was given 
three years’ imprisonment and banned from the journalistic profession 
for another three years, and Joszef Gall (27), a playwright, who was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. Ohersovszlcy was found guilty 
of publishing a pamphlet supporting the uprising, and Gali (an 
invalid whose parents and brothers were gassed by the Nazis at 
Auschwitz) of writing articles for Obersovszky’s publication. Ilona 
Toth, in giving evidence, said that she had stabbed an A.V.H. man 
to death after having first attempted to kill him with a hypodermic 
injection , she also told the court that she had knocked out a Soviet 
tank with a hand-grenade during the street fighting m Budapest. 

All the defendants appealed to the Hungarian Supreme Court, 
which not only confirmed the death sentences on Ilona Toth, 
Gydngydssi and Gonczi, but also passed sentence of death on 
Obersovzky and Gali, both of whom had received sentences of 
imprisonment in the lower Court. Another defendant previously 
sentenced to imprisonment— Ferenc Kovacs, a policeman— was also 
sentenced to death, and all other defendants had their prison sentences 
increased. Tho savagery of the revised sentence on Obersovzky and 
Gali gave rise to strong protests by writers and artists in all parts of 
the world, many appeals being made to the Hungarian authorities 
to reprieve the two men. On June 25 the Hungarian Ministry of 
Justice announced that the death sontenoe on Obersovzky had been 
commuted to life imprisonment, and on Gali to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment. The execution of Ilona Toth, Gyongyossy, Gonczi and Kovacs 
was announced by Budapest Radio two days later. 

Among the numerous executions carried out during the period 
under review were those of two loaders of the uprising, Joszef Dudas 
and Colonel Janos Szabo, both of whom were hanged on Jan. 20. 
Dudas was chairman of the Central Revolutionary Council during 
the revolt, while Colonel Szabo, second-in-command to Dudas, led a 
revolutionary fighting battalion. Nothing was known of the fate of 
General Pal Maleter, who was kidnapped by the Russians while 
negotiating with them on behalf of the Nagy Government. A 
British Foreign Office spokesman said on Jan. 24 that General 
Maleter was believed to have been condemned to death at a secret 
trial, hut the head of the Kadar regime’s Press Bureau subsequently 
announced that proceedings against Maleter had " not yet begun.’' 


Many workers’ leaders were arrested during December and in 
subsequent months, notabl3 r M. Sandor Bali and M. Sandor Racz 
(both members of the Central Workers’ Council), whose arrest was 
announced by Budapest Radio on Dec. 12, 1956, and who were charged 
with “ plotting to overthrow the Government,” “ misleading the 
workers,” instigating “ illegal strikes,” giving ** false information ” 
to Western journalists m Budapest, and maintaining contacts with 
Radio Free Europe. M. Bah was released on Dec. 21, but M. Racz 
remained m custody. 

An International Commission of Jurists, consisting of eminent 
lawyers from 13 countries (Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, the German Federal Republic, Great Britain, 
India, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the U.S.A.), issued a statement on the Hungarian trials on 
June 21 from information collected from Hungarian sources. 

Tho Commission, which had been set up at The Hague in March, 
pointed out inter alia that, even from figures admitted by the 
Hungarian authorities, more than twice as many people had been 
tried during the preceding three months (Apnl-June) than in the 
four months after tho revolution ; that not a single acquittal had 
been reported ; and that the accused persons were denied the most 
elementary rights of justice. They found that there was no provision 
for impartial trials, no proper notice was given of the charges preferred, 
and tho accused were unable to choose their counsel freely. Moreover, 
now laws introduced between April and June had “ still further weak- 
ened the already insufficient safeguards of fair trials ” and enabled the 
regime to ro-try cases when the first verdict was unsatisfactory to it. 
It was pointed ont in this connexion that the obvious reluctance of 
some judges and prosecutors to apply the death penalty had led to 
the croation of the so-called “ people’s courts ” for this purpose. 
Attention was also drawn to the refusal of the Hungarian authorities 
to allow impartial legal observers from abroad to attend the trials. 

Evidence given to the Commission showed that all Hungarian 
prisons were overcrowded, that 13,000 of those released from prison 
during tho uprising had been rearrested, and that 20,000 others had 
been imprisoned m addition. Conservative estimates from reliable 
sources put tho number of executions at between 2,000 and 5,000. 

In December last the lawyers’ associations of the British 
Conservative, Labour, and Liberal parties had formed a joint 
organization, under the name of “ Justice,” to try to ensure 
that the Hungarian trials were conducted fairly. Despite 
appeals to M. Kadar to suspend the courts-martial “ in the 
name of humanity,” and to allow the accused proper legal 
defence, the Hungarian regime refused to allow visas to leading 
British lawyers to attend the trials as observers. 

The “ Justice ” organization was set up by the Inns of Court 
Conservative Association, the Society of Labour Lawyers, and the 
Association of Liberal Lawyers “ to assist the defence of those 
charged with political crimes m Hungary ” and to do all m its power 
to ensure that the trials wore fairly conducted. It was proposed that 
three former Attorney- Generals — Sir Lionel Heald, Q.C., Sir Hartley 
Sbawcross, Q.C., and Sir Frank Sosluce, Q.C. — should attend the 
trials as impartial observers, together with Mr. Joseph Gnmond, 
leader of the Liberal Party, and Mr. J. E. S. Simon, Q.C., chairman 
of the Inns of Court Conservative Association. As stated above, 
visas were refused by the Kadar regime, which ignored tho appeal 
made by the “ Justice ” organization. Sir Hartley Shaweross was 
the British member of the International Commission of Jurists 
referred to above. 

The outspoken opposition of many of Hungary’s leading 
writers and journalists to the repressive measures of the Kadar 
regime led to the dissolution on Jan. 18, 1957, of the Hungarian 
Writers’ Union and the subsequent arrest of many leading 
writers, authors and newspapermen. The arrested persons 
included a number of well-known Communist writers, among 
them the novelist Gyula Hay, holder of the Communist 
“Kossuth Prize.” In a press statement on Jan. 25, Dr. Muennich 
(Minister of the Interior) denounced the authors’ and journa- 
lists’ associations as “ hotbeds of reaction ” and said that the 
arrested writers and journalists were being held “ under the 
justified suspicion of having carried out counter-revolutionary 
activities.” 

A n umb er of professors, students, and members of the artistic 
and liberal professions were arrested in subsequent months for 
alleged counter-revolutionary activities, subversive ” writings, 
illegal possession of arms, etc. According to reports from Hungary, 
many suicides had occurred among persons subjected to such charges. 
One of Hungary’s leading poets, Istvan Eoersy (26), was sentenced by 
a Budapest court on May 23 to five years’ imprisonment on charges 
of writing and distributing various publications attacking the regime 
and inciting the workers to strike. Eoersy, a prominent Com- 
munist intellectual, was accused inter alia of having written anti- 
Soviet verses during the uprising. 

Protests against the Kadar Government’s Spurge” of writers 
and journalists were made not only in the Western countries but 
also by the Polish Writers* Union, which unanimously adopted a 
resolution condemning such actions as a violation of “ the essential 
rights of man.” 

After a number of official denials by Budapest Radio that 
any deportations of Hungarian citizens had taken place after 
the Soviet intervention, the head of the Kadar Government’s 
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Press Bureau (M. Sxirmai) confirmed on Dee. 3, 1950, that 
“ some ” young persons had been deported to the IT.S.S.R. by 
the Soviet military authorities. lie added, however, that these 
had been “ isolated eases ” and claimed that all the deportees 
had been returned to Hungary in the meantime. Despite the 
Hungarian Government’s prevarications on this matter, the 
report issued on June 20, 1957 by the U.N. Fact-Finding 
Committee on Hungary established that deportations had in 
fact taken place in considerable numbers after the second Soviet 
intervention (see page 15622, second column). The Workers’ 
Councils, prior to their suppression, had strongly protested 
against the deportations and had made many unsuccessful 
representations to the Kadar regime for the repatriation of 
the deportees. 

Kadar Government’s Programme. - Cabinet Changes. - 
Postponement of Elections. - M. Kadar’s Visit to Moscow. 

- Soviet Economic Aid for Hungary. 

The first policy statement to he issued by the Ivadar Govern- 
ment since the suppression of the uprising was published on 
Jan. 6, 1957, shortly after the Budapest meeting of Communist 
leaders from the U.S.S.R. (including M. Khrushchev), Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Hungary herself — see 15379 B. 
After saying that M. Nagy’s Government had “opened the 
way for the counter-revolution which sought to overthrow 
the Hungarian people’s democracy and create a country 
dependent on fascists, landlords and capitalists,” the statement 
declared that a “dictatorship of the proletariat” had been 
established in Hungary and that u democratic rights and 
freedoms are guaranteed only to those workers, peasants, and 
intellectuals who are faithful to the people’s regime.” The 
statement was in the form of a 10-point policy declaration 
under the headings set out below : 

(1) “Consolidation and Democratization.” - The Government 
considered “ the further democratization of the State system ” as 
one of its most urgent tasks. Accordingly, public affairs would ho 
conducted in future “ with fewer full-time officials but with the 
participation of wide sections of tho population,” and the apparatus 
of tho State would bo reduced and simplified. Tho Hungarian 
►Socialist Workers' Party was regarded as “ the guiding force of tho 
working class ” ami as loading “ the patriotic People's Front which 
unites a, 11 tho democratic forces.” [This was the first, intimation that 
the Hungarian Workers’ Party the designation home by the 
Communist party in Hungary prior to the uprising -had renamed 
itself tho Hungarian Socialist Workers' Party. J 

(2) Temporary Economic Measures.— Detailing “ the vast damage 
to the economy caused by tho counter-revolutionary events” and 
tho “ still greater damage ” caused by tho prolonged strike, the 
statement said that damage to public and private buildings amounted 
to 1,000 million forints; that goods worth 1,500 million forints bad 
been destroyed ; and that tho loss in production had decreased the 
national income in 1950 by 9,000 million forints. An increase in 
coal production was of tho “ utmost urgency ” to prevent the wide- 
spread closing-down of factories ; “ strict economy ” would bo neces- 
sary to avoid inflation ; and there wore “ no prospects for further 
wage increases.” While everything possible would bo done to 
alleviate tho situation, temporary unemployment might bo caused 
by “ the cuts in tho State apparatus and tho temporary fall in output, 
plus fuel and material shortages resulting from the counter-revolu- 
tionary plot.” If or some time to come tho Government would bo 
able to allocate only “ very insignificant sums ” for capital invest- 
ment, and factories would bo required to cover their expenditures 
from their own income. Tho statement emphasized that Hungary 
was willing to accept loans from abroad, “ even from capitalist 
States,” so long as they were “ not bound up with political stipu- 
lations,” 

(3) Industrial Tasks. — To avoid inflation and unemployment 
and onsure the 44 quickest possible transition to normal life,” tho 
current Five-Year Plan would bo dropped and replaced by 44 plans 
covering the next few months and tho rest of 1957.” At a later stage, 
a plan for a longer period-— probably three years— would be drafted 
with the principal aim of raising living standards. Tho statement 
stressed the nood for higher productivity, a lowering of production 
costs, and concentration on those commodities which Hungary 
could produce 41 cheaper, better and more advantageously than 
othor countries,” 

(4) Agricultural Tasks.— Tho “ socialist transformation of agri- 
culture ” would remain one of tho Government's principal tasks and 
every assistance would be given to tho collective farms, which would 
“play an important role in the future.” Persons who damaged 
agricultural machinery or interfered with the collective farms would 
be punished “with all tho severity of tho dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” Privatoly-owncd farms would bo permitted up to a 
“ ceiling*' of 10-32 hectares, and their products could bo freely sold, 
except those whioh were State monopolies. There would be no 
forced collectivization of agrloulture, and peasants would not be 
compelled to join farm collectives against their will. 

(5) Trade. — Foreign trade would remain a monopoly of the State ; 

“ particular significance ” would be attached to developing trade 
with other Socialist countries ; and economic ties with ell foreign 
countries would be based On “ complete equality and mutual 


benefit.” Private trade would bo “enlarged within certain limits,” 
and encouragement would be given to small artisans and other 
private enterprises which could help to increase the supply of 
consumer goods. 

(G) Tflconomie Management. Economic control would be simplified 
and enlarged by ** mass participation ”, “ exaggerated centralism ” 
would he abolished , ami “ Leninist cenlralism ” would bo retained 
to ensure that there would be no “ relapse into anarchy.” < Centralized 
management would be favoured only In tho more important enter- 
prises, but in smaller factories “ greater independence must be 
ensured for local management bodies.” 

(7) Cultural Questions. - The Government would ensure “ freedom 
and support for all scientists, writers and artists, irrespective of 
political alllJintions, with the exception of enemies of freedom and 
Socialism.” Pupils in elementary and secondary schools would bo 
allowed to choose the foreign language they wished to study, 
lllithorto Russian had been compulsory. 1 

(8) State and Church. -Tho Government “ respects the freedom 
of conscience of all citizens ami considers religious belief to bo a 
private matter for each citizen.” It would not, however, tolerate 
any of the Churches “ placing itself at the disposal of reaction,” and 
would expect loyalty from Church loaders. Religion as an optional 
subject in schools would he fully guaranteed, tm well as freedom to 
attend classes on religion. 

(9) Foreign Policy. Hungary's foreign policy would he based on 
“the firm alliance with tho Soviet Union and all socialist countries” 
and “ peaceful co-operation with all countries, irrespective of their 
social structure, on tho basis of equality and non -interference in 
each other’s domestic affairs.” 

As regards Hungarian -Soviet relations, the declaration said : 
“The Soviet Union was the State with whose aid our people suc- 
ceeded in gaining their national independence at Urn end of the 
Second World War. Today the Soviet Hulun is again the State with 
whoso help our people's regime repulsed the counter-revolutionary 
imperialist onslaught and defended its national independence. The 
Soviet Army in Hungary safeguards the people against possible 
military attack by tho Imperialists and thus protects the peaceful 
life of the Hungarian people ... All present and future questions of 
Soviot-Ilmigarian relations, including the presence of Soviet troops 
in Hungary, will be settled by friendly negotiations,” 

(10) “ Unity of Progressive Forces.” -After pointing out that the 
declaration was not meant as an “ ail-embracing government, pro- 
gramme,” lmt only “ defined certain tasks on the basis of the political 
platform outlined/* tho Government announced its intention of 
“conducting talks with various personalities or experts, whether 
members of parties or not, who are willing to fight against counter- 
revolution and for the maintenance of our social achievements.” 
Such persons would be offered 44 leading positions, including partici- 
pation In tbe Government itself.” 

The Hungarian Parliament, meeting on May It for the first 
time since the October uprising, unanimously voted to extend 
its life for a further two years (he. until May 1959), thereby 
putting off the general elections which were due to take place 
in May of the present year. The decision was taken after the 
deputies had heard a lengthy statement by M, Kadar u on 
tho Government’s activities during the past half-year.” 

M. Kadar’s statement was largely a recapitulation, iu greatly 
expanded form, of the policy declaration issued in January, After a 
violent attack on tho “ conn tor-re voIuthmaHos ” and the “ Nagy- 
Losonozy group,” ho claimed that the Hungarian economy had made 
a rapid recovery during recent months, with the result that “ our 
industrial production in tho first quarter of 1957 was barely 20 per 
cent Ichh than in tbe first quarter of 1950,” The political basis of the 
►State, he continued, would be built on “ a powerful worker-peasant 
alliance ” and of 44 all strata of our population which support our 
goal of building Socialism,” Including “ the intelligentsia and pro- 
gressive elements of tho middle-class.” 

Discussing “ the problems of multi-party government/' M. Kadar 
said : “ Tho functioning of several parties Is not a necessary 
concomitant of proletarian dictatorship. As wo know, a number of 
H tales on the road to socialism have but one party. On the other 
hand, In some countries which arc building socialism * -for example 
China and Boland -other parties have a share In governing the 
country side by side with the Communist Party, In Hungary, the 
various allied parties might well have effectively assisted in our 
construction even after 1948, In our view, we failed to take due 
advantage of that possibility. Ten years have passed since then, 
and history cannot be reversed. Besides, in studying the problem of 
coalition parties, we must not overlook the negative experience of 
October last . . . Under such circumstances, and iu the given political 
situation, the time is not ripe for a multi-party governmental 
system ...” 

Defending tho Government’s decision to prolong tho lifts of 
Parliament, M. Kadar said : “ The National Assembly's mandate 
expires this year, and under normal conditions it should be dissolved 
and new elections proclaimed. The counter-revolutionary attack 
last October, however, profoundly disrupted public order and 
severely damaged tho country's economy. The working population 
is now devoting itself to repairing the barm and healing the wounds. 
For this reason, the Government considers that, in the actual situa- 
tion, it would not be right for us to spend our efforts on parliamentary 
elections/' 
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As regards foreign relations, M. Kadar reaffirmed Hungary’s close 
alliance with the U.S.S.R. and other countries of the “ Socialist 
camp,” including Yugoslavia, but said that “ we are unable to 
accept the Yugoslav comrades’ interpretation of the October counter- 
revolution.” In this connexion ho criticized “the one-sided attitude 
of the Yugoslav Press, which is full of articles tolling ns what is right 
and what is wrong in our actions and what we should or should not 
do.” Eolations with Austria had “ changed for the worse as a conse- 
quence of the counter-revolutionary events ” M. Radar attacked 
the United States for having, he alleged, supported the “ counter- 
revolutionaries ” during the uprising, and also criticized Britain and 
France for “ blindly following the anti-Hungarian pohoy of the 
United States.” 

The discussion of the “ Hungarian question ” at the United 
Nations was described by M. Radar as “ a violation of the U.N. 
Charter and open intervention in the internal affairs of our country.” 
The U.N. Fact-Finding Committee was described as an “ illegal ” 
body which had been sot up ” to substantiate through the declara- 
tions of false witnesses all those lies and libels hatched by tho 
imperialists with a view to harming Hungary.” 

In the ooursc of his speech M. Radar announced that the Rossuth 
arms ” would be dropped from the national flag and roplaced by 
** a wreath of wheat ears tied with red-whito-groon ” and surmounted 
by the Communist red star. I) of ending this decision, he said that 
the Rossuth arms 4t used to be tho emblem of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy and . . . includes in its design the double cross which 
stands for serfdom and the three hills and four rivers symbolizing 
imperialist aspirations.” [The replacement of the Communist 
emblem — now restored to tho national flag— by the traditional 
Rossuth coat-of-arms was one of the principal demands of the 
revolutionaries at the tune of the October rising, and had been 
accepted by M. Radar after the rising was suppressed.] 

The membership of the Hungarian Cabinet, which had been 
reorganized in February last (see below), was announced as 
follows by Radio Budapest on May 9 : Prime Minister — Janos 
Kadar ; First Deputy Premier — Dr. Ferenc Muennich ; 
Deputy Premier — Antal Apro ; Foreign Affairs — Imre Horvath ; 
Interior — Bela Biszku ; Defence — Major-General Geza Revesz ; 
Agriculture — Imre Dogei ; Finance — Istvan Autos ; Heavy 
Industry — Sandor Czottner; Light Industry — Mme. Joszef 
Nagy ; Justice — Ferenc Nezval ; Education and Culture — 
Gyula Kallai ; Health — Dr. Dolesal Frigyes ,* Foundries and 
Machine-building — Janos Cscrgo ; Foreign Trade — Janos Incze; 
Internal Trade — Janos Tausz ; Food — Imre Kovacs ; 
Building — Razso Trautroan ; Posts and Transport — Istvan 
Kossa ; Labour — Odan Kishazi ; Planning — Arpad Kiss ; 
Minister of State — Gyorgy Marosan. 

A reorganization of tho Cabinet had been announced on Feb. 28, 
the principal changes involved being as follows : (i) Hr. Muennich, 
hitherto Minister of the Interior and Minister of the Armed Forces, 
became First Deputv Premier; (li) Gonoral Revesz, formerly an 
officer in the Soviet Army, became Minister of the Armed Forces ; 
(iii) M. Bela Biszku, party secretary for Greater Budapest, took over 
the Ministry of the Interior. M. Sandor Ronai, formerly Minister of 
Trade, returned to his earlier post of president of the Hungarian 
Parliament, while new Ministers of Health and Education were 
appointed in the persons of Ur. Frigyes and M. Kallai (a journalist) 
respectively. General Revesz had been responsible for political 
indoctrination in the Hungarian Army since the October rising. 

M. Kadar and other members of his Government paid a 
ten-day visit to Moscow from March 20-29 for discussions with 
Marshal Bulganin, M. Khrushchev, and other Soviet leaders. 
A joint communique announced that the U.S.S.R. had (1) 
granted Hungary a long-term credit of 750,000,000 roubles 
(about £07,000,000) which could be used during 1957 for the 
purchase of goods m the Soviet Union ; (2) undertaken to 
supply Hungary with goods during 1957 to the value of 

110.000. 000 roubles ; (3) deferred payment “ for a long period ” 
of Hungary’s debts to the U.S.S.R., amounting to over 

150.000. 000 roubles; and (4) released Hungary from her 
obligation to pay the U.S.S.R. sums aggregating 1,000 million 
forints for the transfer to Hungary of former German property 
and for the Soviet share in the former mixed Soviet-Hungarian 
companies. 

The statement also said that the presence of Soviet Army units on 
Hungarian territory was “ a decisive factor m safeguarding Hungary 
from the aggressive designs of the imperialists.” It added that talks 
would be held in tho near future on the “ temporary ” stationing of 
Soviet forces in Hungary and on their “ numerical strength, location 
and legal status.” An agreement to this effect was signed m Budapest 
on May 27 (see 15644 C), on identical hues to the agreements 
previously concluded by the Soviet Government with Eastern 
Germany, Poland and Rumania. 

Miscellaneous Developments. 

Other developments during the period covered are 
summarized below under cross-headings : 

16-Year Sentence on Mllialy Farkas. The Communist organ 
Nep Szabadsag (known before the uprising as Szabad Nep) announced 
on April 25 that Mihaly Farkas, the former Defence Minister and 
chief of the secret police (A.V.H.), had been sentenced to 16 years* 


imprisonment for “ serious violations of the law during his period 
of office ” No mention was made of his trial, the announcement 
being confined to a smgle sentence on the back page of Nep Szabadsag. 

Mihaly Farkas had been expelled from the Hungarian Workers’ 
Party in July 1956 (see 15057 A) a few days after M Rakosi’s resigna- 
tion as party secretary. During the Stalinist ” period he was the 
third most powerful member of the Communist hierarchy after 
Matyas Rakosi and Erno Gero, and held the rank of general. The 
expulsion of Rakosi and Gero from the party was announced by 
Budapest Radio on Feb 3, 1957. 

Allegations against Cardinal Mindszenty. Cardinal Mmdszenty, 
who had been given asylum m the American Legation on Nov. 4, 
1956, was accused by Nep Szabadsag on Feb. 6 of issuing instructions 
from the Legation which had resulted in the suspension of 18 
“ demo craticaUy-mmded and progressive ” priests by the Roman 
Catholic Church authorities. It was alleged that the Bishops of Vac 
and Szekesfehervar had acted as the Cardinal’s “ accomplices ” and 
had taken “ punitive measures ” against the priests concerned at 
the Cardinal’s instigation The Legation immediately domed these 
allegations, declaring that “ while the Cardinal’s health and personal 
comfort arc being cared for to the fullest extent feasible within the 
coniines of the Legation premises . . . everything practicable has 
been, and is being, done to ensure that he does not use the Legation 
in any way as a base for conducting political or related activities.” 

[Cardinal Mmdszenty was still in the American Legation at the 
end of July, by which time he had been there for nearly nine months.] 

U.S. Minister recalled from Budapest. - Expulsions of Attaches. The 
U.S. Minister in Budapest, Mr. Edward T. Wailes, returned to 
Washington on Feb. 27 after his recall had been demanded by the 
Hungarian Government on the ground that ho had not yet presented 
his credentials, though he had been in Budapest smee the beginning 
of Novomber. The U.S. State Department explained that Mr. Wailes 
had arrived in Budapest on Nov. 2, 1956, with instructions to 
present his credentials promptly to the Hungarian Prime Minister, 
then M. Nagy. The statement continued : “ Before Mr. Wailes was 
able to present his credentials, the Soviet Union, on Nov. 4, inter- 
vened in force in Hungary. In this situation Minister Wailes, acting 
under instructions from the [State! Department, refrained from 
presenting his credentials. There have been no subsequent develop- 
ments in Hungary warranting the presentation of credentials ... In 
this connexion it may be noted that the U N. General Assembly has 
taken no action to accept the credentials of the Hungarian 
delegation.” 

The U.S. assistant military attache in Budapest, Captain Thomas 
R. Gleason, was expelled from Hungary on April 9 after being 
accused of ” espionage.” The allegation was denied by the U.S. 
State Department, which announced on May 30 the expulsion of 
the Hungarian military attach6 in Washington, Lieut. Karoly 
Mezaros — apparently as a reprisal for the expulsion of Captain 
Gleason. On June 20 the Hungarian Government expelled the U.S 
air attachd in Budapest, Colonel Welwyn F. Dallam, alleging that 
he had photographed military objectives and helped “ counter- 
revolutionaries ” during the October uprising. 

The “ Oxford Students* Case.” The Hungarian Government 
announced on Jan. 14 that four students of Oxford University had 
been arrested in Hungary and would be brought to trial on charges 
of possessing forged documents purporting to be made out by the 
Soviet Military Command in Budapest ; acting (in the case of two of 
the students) as ** members of the British Intelligence Organization ” ; 
seeking to gather information about the Soviet and Hungarian armies 
and on the Hungarian political and economic situation ,* and main- 
taining contacts between Hungarian students who had “ defected to 
Britain ” and other students still in Budapest. 

The students concerned — Mr. Roger Cooper, of St. John’s ; Mr. 
Christopher Lord, of Magdalen ; Mr. Basil Lord, lately of University 
College ; and Miss Judith Cripps, of Somerville, grand-daughter of 
the late Sir Stafford Cripps — had been missing since Jan. 14 while 
driving by car across Hungary from Yugoslavia on their way back 
to Britain. It later became known that the car had broken down 
near Kecskemet and that they had been arrested and kept in custody. 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Christopher Lord were in Hungary at the time 
of the uprising and had taken refuge in the British Embassy after 
delivering penicillin supplies. Both were accused by the Hungarian 
Government of bemg members of the ** British Intelligence,” of 
having ” participated with counter-revolutionary groups in the 
building of barricades ” during the uprising, and of having made 
“ false and slanderous statements ” about the situation in Hungary 
after their return to Britain. 

The allegations against the four students were categorically denied 
by the British Government, which made repeated representations 
for their release. On Feb. 1 the Hungarian Government announced 
that the students would be set free “ in view of their youth, their 
admission of guilt, and as a gesture of good will.” They were escorted 
to the Austrian frontier on the following day, handed over to the 
Austrian authorities, and arrived back m England shortly after- 
wards. Mr. Cooper was rusticated for a term on Ms return to Oxford. 

Report of U.N. Relief Mission to Hungary. Four experts of the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), led by M. de Seynes, 
of France, were allowed to enter Hungary during the first fortnight 
of January to study the relief needs of the Hungarian people. In 
a report to the U.N. Secretary-General (Dr. Hammarskidld), 
presented jointly by M. de Seynes and FAO on Jan. 18, it was pointed 
out that food stocks had been destroyed and heavy industries brought 
to a virtual standstill, with resultant widespread unemployment, as 
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a result of the October rising, apart from the extensive damage to 
property. Tho food industry wan operating at a, bout (>() per rout of 
Its former capacity ; light induHt.ry tit 50 per cent or Iohh ; tho 
chemical and budding induHtrioH at only 10 per cent; and the' 
metallurgical industry had virtually stopped. In addition, tho 
labour force in the coal mines had dropped from 1)0,000 to 50,000 
and tho average daily output of coal had fallen from 78,000 tons to 

15.000 tons. An acute food shortage might develop b$ the spring 
imloss outside help were forthcoming, and some 400,000 tons of wheat 
would ha, vo to bo imported to ensure an adequate food supply until 
tho next harvest. 

Hungarian Invitation to U.N. Secretary-General. Tho Hungarian 
Government had made known on April 12 that it would “ welcome” a 
visit to Budapest by Hr. nammamkjdld, and that tho U.N. Secretary- 
General had been invited to visit Hungary at any time convenient 
to himself. On April 20, however, l)r. llatnmarskjdld said that he 
had no plans to visit Budapest. LAs stated on page 15400, soeond 
column, tho Hungarian Government had invited Dr. Dammars kj old 
on Doc. 3 to visit Budapest in mid-December, but had repudiated its 
invitation on the following day. | 

Lifting of Curfew Restrictions. The curfew imposed throughout 
Hungary after tho October rising was ended at midnight on April 
13-14 aft or being In operation for nearly six months. 

In a statement to the Indian Parliament on Dee. 18, 11)5(1, 
Mr. Nehru said that the Indian diplomatic representatives 
investigating the situation in Hungary (Mr. K. P. S. Menon 
and Dr. Khosla, the respective ambassadors in Moscow and 
Prague) had estimated that about 25,000 Hungarians and 

7.000 Russians were killed m the uprising. Mr. Nehru pointed 
out, however, that it was exceedingly diilieult to obtain reliable 
estimates ; that a full report had not yet been received from 
Mr. Menon and Dr. Khosla ; and that it would be contrary 
to normal diplomatic practice if confidential telegrams were 
published. The ambassadors had reported that although there 
might have been a small element in the uprising “which 
might be called counter-revolutionary or reactionary,” the 
revolt was “ essentially a national movement in which the 
great majority of the industrial workers and students took 
part, both in Budapest and elsewhere.” 

In its recent report to the United Nations, the U.N. Fact- 
Finding Committee on Hungary had expressed the opinion 
that Mr. Nehru’s estimate of the casualties 44 may well be too 
high,” and staled that it laid failed to establish “ reliable 
figures.”- (Neuo Ziireher Zcilnug - Le Monde, Paris - Tnnjug 
Agency, Belgrade - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. Hungarian Revolution, 15189 A 5 U.N. General 
Assembly Resolutions, 15531 A; 15405 A; U.N. Report 

on Hungary, 15621 A.) 

A. SPAIN. — - Restoration of Monarchy on Death or 
Retirement of General Franco. 

The Ministerial Under-Secretary of General Franco’s Ollice 
(Seftor Carrero Blanco) officially informed the Spanish Parlia- 
ment on July 15 that the monarchy would be restored on the 
death or retirement of General Franco, the Head of State. 
In his statement to the Cortes, Softer Carrero Blanco said : 
“ When the Caudillo is no longer with us, the destinies of 
Spain will be directed by a monarchy winch is neither liberal 
nor absolute but traditional, popular, and Catholic. The 
person who embodies the monarchy will have to serve loyally 
the principles of the [Falangist] regime.” 

General Franco (who is 04) has been Head of State for 20 
years. The next King of Spain is expected to be Prince Juan 
Carlos (19), son of Don Juan (the Pretender to the Spanish 
throne) and grandson of the late King Alfonso XIII. 

(A.B.C., Madrid) (Prev. rep. 14300 A.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Artificial Sea in Siberia. 

A pan-made “ sea ” with an area of nearly 400 square miles 
was inaugurated on June 28 in the Novosibirsk area of Siberia. 
Constituting a huge reservoir in connexion with a new 400,000 
kw. hydro-electric station at Novosibirsk, on the River Ob, it 
is about 140 miles long, over 15 miles wide in places, and more 
than 70 feet deep. About 90,000 acres of forests were cleared 
to make the “ Novosibirsk Sea ” and about 85,000 people were 
resettled, including the 9,000 residents of Berdansk— now 
standing on a new site on the shores of the 44 sea ” and consti- 
tuting its ehief port. The creation of an artificial sea in this 
ajea will open up a new transport route whereby grain from 
the Altai territory and the Novosibirsk region can be shipped 
to the Trans-Siberian Railway. Industrial and agricultural 
projects will also be set up in the area round the “ Novosibirsk 
Sea, with power from the new hydro-electric station. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 


C. AUSTRALIA - JAPAN. — Trade Agreement. 

A three-year trade agreement between Australia and Japan 
was signed in Tokio on July 0 by the Japanese Prime Minister, 
Mr. Kislu, and the Australian Minister Cor Trade, Mr, MeKwen. 

Tho agreement (which omuo into immediate operation on » 
provisional basis, though it has to be ratified by bot h Governments) 
provided for most-favoured nation tariff rights for cither side, and 
contained assurances of non-dtsenminalory treatment in import and 
exchange control. An ollleinl statement issued in Tokio said (i) that 
Australia would admit Japanese Roods at Customs rates not higher 
than those applying to goods imported from, other countries ; (il) 
that Japanese exports to Australia would not Do subject to any 
discrimination in import licensing ; and (iil) that Australia had 
agreed to enter into discussions with Japan within three years with 
a view to exploring the possibility of applying the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade to their mutual trade. 

Japan for her part undertook to Import at least 200,000 tons of 
wheat from Australia in the first year, with a possible increase in 
succeeding years ; to eonthmo Importing at least 30 per cent of her 
barley requirements from Australia { to givo the Australian wool 
industry an opportunity of competing for not Iohh than 90 per cent of 
Japan’s total foreign exchange allocation for wool annually ; and to 
continue the present duty-free entry of Australian wool for throe 
years. 

In order to safeguard Australian domestic Industries against 
being Hooded with cheap Japanese goods, the agreement Included a 
clause enabling either country suffering damage to its own industries 
from excessive imports to impose quantitative restrictions. 

Australian export a to Japan in the year ending June 80, 
1957, amounted to £A. 140, 000, 000, or 12 per cent of Australia’s 
total exports, making Japan Australia's second biggest cus- 
tomer after Britain. The comparable figure in the year ended 
June 80, 1950, was £A.80, 500,000, including EA.04, 800,000 
for wool. Japanese sales to Australia in 1950-57 were only 
£A.t2,000,()00, and, being subject to the highest Customs 
duties, accounted for only about two per cent of Australia’s 
imports. The comparable figures for 1955-50 and 1954-55 
were £A.22, 592, <)()() and £A.1 8,422,000 respectively. 

As a result of the agreement, Japan’s exports to Australia 
were expected to be doubled within the first year and to reach 
about X A .48,000,000 by the third year of the agreement. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau - Times) 

D. MOROCCO. — Prince Moulay Hassan proclaimed 
Heir to the Throne. 

Prince Moulay Hassan, the eldest son of the Sultan of 
Morocco, was proclaimed heir to the throne on July 9, the date 
being chosen to coincide with his 28th birthday and with the 
Moslem festival of Aid-el- Kebir. Those present at the investi- 
ture ceremony, which was held in the Royal palace at Rabat, 
included members of the Royal family, the Cabinet, leading 
officials, judges, officers of the General Staff, representatives 
of the French and Spanish Governments, and delegates from 
the political parties, the trade unions, and the Jewish 
community. 

In the past the Sultan’s successor who was not necessarily 
his direct heir had been chosen from among the Royal family 
by the ulema (doctors of Moslem law) of Fez, with the approval 
of the ulema of the other cities, and the Prince’s Investiture 
thus marked a break with a long-standing Moroccan tradition. 
Before nominating Prince Moulay Ilassan as his heir, the Sultan 
had obtained the consent, not only of the Royal family and the 
ulema , but also of the Consultative Assembly, the political 
parties, and the trade unions, in order to signify his desire that 
Morocco should develop into a constitutional monarchy. 
(Le Monde) (Prev. rep. Prince Moulay Hassan, 14946 A*) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — - Lord Rochdale appointed 
Part-time Chairman of Cotton Board. 

Sir David Eccles, President of the Board of Trade, announced 
on June 27 that Lord Rochdale had been appointed on a 
part-time basis to succeed Sir Raymond Slreab, who had been 
full-time chairman of the Cotton Board since 1948, on Sir 
Raymond’s retirement on Sept. 80. Lord Rochdale (51) is 
vice-president of the Lancashire and Merseyside Industrial 
Development Association, a governor of the B.R.O., and a 
former president of the National Union of Manufacturers. 
(Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 9225 A.) 

F. FRANCE - NEW ZEALAND. — Diplomatic Mis- 
sions raised to Embassy Status. 

It was announced in Paris and Wellington on July 8 that 
the French and New Zealand Governments had agreed to 
raise their respective Legations in each other’s capitals to 
Embassy status. — (Le Monde, Paris - New Zealand Directorate 

of Information, Wellington) 
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^^ITED STATES, — Mr. Dulles on America’s 
China Policy. - Reasons for Non-Recognition of Com- 
munist Regime* - Continued Deadlock in Sino- American 
Ambassadorial Meetings at Geneva, 

i In a speech in San Francisco on June 28 , described by the 
State Department as a major policy statement, Mr. Dulles 
reviewed the Administration’s China policy and gave detailed 
reasons why the United States would continue to refuse 
recognition to the Chinese Communist regime. 

“ On the mainland of China,” said Mr. Dulles, “ 600,000,000 
people are ruled by the Chinese Communists. That party came to 
power by violence and so far lias lived by violonce. It retains power 
not by tho will of the Chinese people but by massive repression. It 
fought tho United Nations in Korea ; it supported the Communist 
war in Indo-CliUia ,* it took Tibet by foroe ; it fomented tho Com- 
munist II uk rebellion in tho Philippines and the Communist insurrec- 
tion in Malaya . . . 

** I* the face of this situation the U.S.A. lias supported, morally 
and materially, tho free nations of the Western Pacific and South- 
East Asia. Our security troatios make clear that any violation of 
those nations by international Communism would bo considered as 
endangering our own peace and safety, and that we would aot 
accordingly. 

“ As regards China, we have abstained from any act to encourage 
the Communist regime, morally, politically, or materially. Thus we 
have not extended diplomatic recognition to the Chinese Communist 
regime ; wo have opposed its seating in the United Nations ; we 
have not traded with Communist China, or sanctioned cultural 
intercourse with it. These have been, and are, our policies. But like 
all policies, they are under periodic review. 

44 As we review our China policy, we naturally recall our recognition 
policy as regards Communist Russia. The Bolsheviks seized power 
from Kerensky in 1917. Nevertheless, for 1C years wo continued to 
treat tho Kerensky representatives as representatives of the lawful 
government of Russia. However, by 1933 it seemed that the Com- 
munist regime might bo considered as a peaceful member of society. 
For more than a decade it had committed no act of aggression. It 
had accepted tho independence of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
and of Poland. It was not maltreating American citizens. It liad 
promised bo cease subversive activities in tho U.S.A., to respect 
American rights in Russia, and to settle Russia’s public and private 
debts to the United States. 

“ Also, by 1933 we desired to encourage the Soviet regime to 
resist Japanese aggression in the Far East. The Republio of China, 
inspired by that same notion, had itself recognized the Soviet Govern- 
ment in December 1932 and we promptly followed suit. We need 
not question that act of recognition under the circumstances which 
then prevailed. Recognition seemed indicated by many tests, and 
we did not road the future. However, it can, I think, be said with 
confidence that we would not have accorded recognition to the Soviet 
Union in 1933 had there beon clear warning that the Soviet promises 
given in that connexion would be totally unreliable, that aggressive 
war would soon become an instrument of Soviet policy, and that 
they would be neutral toward Japanese aggression in Asia. 

“ In the case of Communist China we are forewarned. That 
regime fails to pass even those tests which, after 16 years, the Soviet 
regime soemed to pass : 

(1) Soviet Russia, in 1933, had had a decade of peaceful non- 
aggressive relations with neighbouring countries. Communist 
China’s past record is one of armed aggression. 

(2) Tho Soviet regime seemed to want peaco for the future. In the 
case of Communist China the situation is quite the reverse. Mr. 
Chou En-lai, at the time of the Bandung Conference, said : * The 
Chinese people do not want to have war with the U.S.A. and are 
willing to settle international disputes by peaceful means.’ But 
when we took him up and sought explicit reciprocal renunciations of 
force, his ambassador at Geneva, after presenting various evasive 
formulas, finally stated frankly that his regime did intend to use 
armed force to take Taiwan [Formosa] unless they could get it in 
some other way. 

(3) In 1933 the Soviet Union was not flagrantly violating its inter- 
national engagements. The Chinese Communist regime is violating 
the 1953 Korean armistice and the 1954 Indo-Chma armistice. 

(4) There was reason to hope that the Soviet regime would treat 
our nationals with rospect. The Chinese Communist regime violates 
tho persons of our citizens in defiance of the elementary code of 
international decency, and it breaches its 1955 pledge to us to release 
them. 

(5) It soemed, in 1933, that the Soviet regime and the United 
States had parallel interests in resisting Japanese aggression in the 
Far East. Today, the political purposes of Communist China clash 
everywhere with our own. 

" U.S. diplomatic recognition of Communist China would have 
the following consequences : 

(1) The many mainland Chinese who, by Mao Tse-tung’s own 
recent admission, seek to ohange the nature of their Government, 
would be immensely discouraged. 

(2) The millions of overseas Chinese would feel that they had no 
free China to look to. Today, increasing numbers of these overseas 
Chinese go to Free China to study. Six years ago there were less than 
100 Chinese students from South-East Asia and Hong Kong studying 
m Taiwan. Today there are nearly 5,000. The number of Chinese 


students from overseas communities going to Free China has increased 
year by year ; the number going to Communist China has declined, 
and hundreds of disillusioned students have made their way out of 
the mainland m the last two years. If the U.S.A. recognized the 
Communist regime, millions of overseas Chinese m free Asian countries 
would reluctantly turn to acceptance of the guiding direction of that 
regime. That would be a tragedy for them ; and it would imperil 
friendly governments already menaced by Chinese Communist 
subversion. 

(3) The Republic of China now on Taiwan would feel betrayed by 
its friend. That Government was our ally in the Second World War 
and for long bore alone tho main burden of the Far Eastern war. It 
had many temptmg opportunities to compromise with the Japanese 
on terms which would have been gravely detrimental to the United 
btates. It never did so. We condemn the Soviets for having dis- 
honoured their 20-year treaty pledge of 1945 to support the C hin ese 
.Nationalist Government as the Central Government of China We 
are honour-bound to give to our ally, to whom we are pledged by a 
mutual defence treaty, a full measure of loyalty. 

(4) The free Asian Governments of the Pacific and South-East 
Asia would be gravely perplexed. They are not only close to the vast 

land mass but they are geographically and, to some extent, 
politically, divided among themselves. The unifying and fortifying 
influence is above all the spirit and resolution of the United States. 

If wo seemed to waver and to compromise with Communism in 
China, that would m turn weaken free Asian resistance to the Chinese 
Communist regime and assist international Comm unis m to score a 
great success in its programme to encircle us. 

(5) U.S. recognition of Communist China would make it probable 
that tho Communist regime would obtain China’s seat m the United 
Nations. That would not be m the interest cither of the United 
States or of the U.N Tho U.N. is not a reformatory for bad govern- 
ments. It is supposedly an association of those who are already 
4 peace-loving * and are ' able and willing to carryout their Charter 
obligations.’ The basic obligation is not to use force, except in 
defence against armed attack. 

“ The Chinese Communist Government has a record of successive 
armed aggressions, including war against the United Nations itself— 
a war not yot politically settled but discontinued by an armistice. 
The regime assorts not only its right, but its purpose, to use force if 
need be to bring Taiwan under its rule. 

“ Under the Charter, the Republio of China is entitled to a perma- 
nent seat and veto power in the Security Council. Should a regime 
which in seven years has promoted five foreign or civil wars— Korea, 
Indo -China, Tibet, the Philippines, and Malaya ; which has fought 
the United Nations ; which today stands condemned by the U.N. as 
an aggressor — should that regime be given a permanent seat, with 
veto power, m the body which under the Charter has primary 
responsibility for maintaining international peace and security ? 
Communist Russia, with its veto power, already seriously limits the 
ability of the U.N. to Borve its intended purposes. Were Communist 
China also to become a permanent, veto-wielding member of the 
Security Council, that would, I fear, implant in the United Nations 
the seeds of its own destruction ...” 

Mr. Dulles continued : “ An argument sometimes hoard is that 
diplomatic recognition is inevitable, so why not now ? First of all, 
let me say emphatically that the U.S.A. need never succumb to the 
argument of * inevitability.’ We, with our friends, can fashion our own 
destiny. Wo do not accept the mastery of Communist forces. And 
let me go on to say that these Communist despotisms are not so 
immutable as they sometimes appear. Time and circumstances work 
also upon them. 

** There is often an optical illusion which results from the fact that 
Police States, suppressing differences, give an external appearance of 
hard permanenoy ; whereas the democracies, with their opposition 
parties and often speaking through different and discordant voices, 
seem to be unstable, pliable members of the world society. The 
reality, of course, is that a governmental system which tolerates 
diversity has a long life expectancy, whereas a system which seeks to 
impose conformity is always in danger. That results from the basic 
nature of human beings. Of all the arguments advanced for recogni- 
tion of the Communist regime, the least cogent is the argument of 
' mevitability.’ 

" There are some who suggest that if we assist the Chinese Com- 
munists to wax strong, they will eventually break with Soviet Russia, 
and that is our best hope for the future. No doubt there are basic 
power rivalries between Russia and China, but also the Russian and 
Chinese Communist parties are bound together by close ideological 
ties. Perhaps, if the ambitions of the Chinese Communists are 
inflated by successes, they might eventually clash with Soviet 
Russia. Perhaps, too, if the Axis Powers had won the Second World 
War, they would have fallen out among themselves. But no-one 
suggested that we should tolerate and even assist an Axis victory 
because m the end they would quarrel over the booty — of which we 
would have been part. 

“ We seek to appraise our China policies with an open mind and 
without emotion, except for a certain indignation at their prolonged 
abuse of American citizens m China. We have no feeling whatsoever 
that change is to be avoided merely in the interest of consistency, or 
because change might be interpreted as admitting past errors. We 
always take into account the possibility of influencing the Com- 
munist regime to better ways if we had diplomatic relations with it ; 
or if, without that, we had co mm ercial and cultural contacts with jffc. 
But the experience of those who recognize and deal with the Chinese , 
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Communiat roprimo oonyinceH hr that, under present conditions, 
neither recognition,. nor trade, nor cultural relations, nor all three 
together, would favourably iniluonco affairs in China. The probable 
result would, he just the opposite of what wo hope for. 

“ Internationally, the Chi nose Communist regime does not conform 
to the practices of civilized nations ; does not live up to its inter- 
national obligations ; has not boon peaceful in the past ; and gives 
no evidence of being peaceful in the future, its foroign policies are 
hostile to us and our Asian allies. Under those circumstances it 
would bo folly for us to establish relations with the Chinese Com- 
munists which would enhance their ability to hurt us and our friends. 

“Yon may ask, * What of tho future ¥ Are our policies merely 
negative ? Do we see any prospect of resuming tho friendly ties 
which, for many generations, tho American people have had with the 
Chinese people, and which wo want to have again ¥ Do we see any 
chance that tho potentially groat Chinese nation, with its rich and 
anoiont culture and wisdom, will again ho able to play a constructive 
part in tho councils of tho nations 1 ' 

“ We confidently answer these questions in the affirmative. Wo 
know that tho materialistic rule of international Communism will 
never permanently servo tho aspirations with which human beings 
are endowed by their creator. Communism is repugnant to tho 
Chinese people. They are, above all, individualists . . . Wo can 
confidently assume that tho Communist rule of strict conformity in, 
hi China as elsewhere, a passing and not a porpotual phase . . . ’* 

The U.S. Ambassador in Prague (Mr. Alexis Johnson) and 
the Chinese Ambassador in Warsaw (Mr. Wang Ping-nan) 
met on a number of occasions al Geneva during 1050, in 
continuation of the ambassadorial talks begun on Aug. 1, 1055 
(see 14702 A, 14415 A). No progress, however, was made on 
any of the subjects discussed— i.e. Smo-Americnn relations in 
general, the Taiwan (Formosa) question in particular, and the 
continued detention of U.S. nationals in China. 

The Chinese Foroign Ministry issued a 4,000 -word statement on 
March. 4, 1050, declaring that the outstanding differences between 
China and the United States oonld only bo nettled by a conference of 
tho Foroign Ministers of tho two countries. It stated tnkr alia : 
“ Although tho American sido has Indicated that ... a Siim -American 
conference of Foreign Ministers is not precluded, it has refused to 
take a doilnito stand on tho question of holding such a conference. ” 

Tho basic difference in tho Genova talks (according to the Chinese 
statomont) was that tho U H.A. was insisting that Taiwan should 
bo mentioned specifically in any Joint communique on the renuncia- 
tion. of force, whereas China maintained that this would constitute 
“direct interference by the U.S. A. in Chinese domestic, nJTnirH,” 
After saying tlxat “ the tension in tho Taiwan area is created by the 
U.S. occupation of Chinese territory," the statement accused the 
United States of “ obstructing agreement ” In the Geneva talks 
and of “ stepping up its military activities in tho Taiwan area." 

Mr. Wang Ping-nan issued a public statement on May 11, 1950, 
reiterating Ms Government’s proposal that tho Chinese and U.N. 
Foreign Ministers should moot personally to settle tho Taiwan 
dispute “ by poaooful negotiations.” In reply, the U.H. tftato 
Department issued a statomont on June 12, 1950, recapitulating the 
American position and giving some dotaiis of tho talks between 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Wang. 

It was disclosed in tho U.S. statement that Mr. Johnson had 
suggested to Mr. Wang on April 19, 1956, that the two sides should 
agree, “without prejudice to tho pursuit by each side of its policies 
by peaceful moans, or its Inherent right of Individual or collective 
solf-dofonoo,” to announce (1) that China and the U.H.A. were 
“ determined to sottlo disputes botweon tho two countries through 
peaceful negotiations, without resorting to the throat or use of 
force in tho Taiwan area or elsewhere ” ; and (2) that the two 
Ambassadors should continue their talks “ to seek practical and 
feasible moans for tho realization of their common desire.” 

The U.S. statomont continued : “ This draft, tho Communists state, 
was rejected by them on tho grounds that it represents a demand 
by the U.S.A. that tho Communists should * accept the present 
state of U.S, interference in China’s internal affairs and its occupation 
of Taiwan/ and that tho U.S.A. ‘ has refused to take a positive stand 
on the question of holding a tfino -American conference of Foreign 
Ministers/ What the Communists fall to point out is that the above- 
mentioned American proposal is Identical with the Communist 
proposal of Deo. 1, 1955, except for the addition of tho words « with- 
out prejudice to the pursuit by each, side of its . . . inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defence/ and 1 in tho Taiwan area or 
elsewhere/ 

The U.S, statement went on to emphasize that there could bo no 
further excuse for tho Communist refusal “ to Join in a meaningful 
renunciation of foroo ” now that tho U.S.A. had accepted the Com- 
munists* own proposal of Doc. 1, 1955, with the addition of words 
which made it dear (1) that neither party would abandon the pursuit 
of its policy by peaceful moans ; (2) that each party reserved tho 
right of self -defence ; and (3) that tho renunciation of force applied 
equally to the Taiwan area and elsewhere. It continued : 

" These reasonable hopes of the United States were mot by a 
Communist rejection of what amounted to its own proposal . . , How 
can there be any possible objection to the words which the U.S.A. 
proposed to add to the Chinese draft unless tho Communists are 
determined, either not to Join in a meaningful renunciation of force 
or intend to reserve to themselves the use of armed force if they are 
not assured in advance that they win gain their goals ? . . . The 


Communists make no mention of the fact that, although they under- 
took on Sept. 15, 1955, to permit Americana in (’Ulna to return to 
tho U.S.A., 13 Americans are still held in Communist prisons. We 
continue to seek tho fulfilment by (he CommunistH of their under- 
taking' . . . Wo shall continue to seek a meaningful renunciation 
of force/* 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Wang Ding-nun resumed their talks 
ut Geneva on Feb. 13, 1057 their 05th meeting sinee the 
opening of tlu? talks in August 1055, It was understood llmt 
the discussions dealt with two subjects : the release of 
Americans still imprisoned in Communist China, and the 
possibility of visits to China by U.S, newspapermen. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14702 A ; 14415 A.) 


A. SPAIN - MOROCCO. — Diplomatic and Judicial 
Conventions. - Abrogation of Commercial Treaty. 

Diplomatic and judicial conventions between Spain and 
Morocco were signed in Madrid on Fob. 1 1 by General Franco 
and the Sultan of Morocco. 


Diplomatic Convention. This (dowdy resembled the Franco - 
Moroccan diplomatic convention (see (49-Mi A) and contained the 
following provisions : 

(1) Spain and Morocco, without detriment to their full sovereignty, 
would co-ordinate their foroign policies and consult together when 
their common interests required it. 

(2) Spain would support Morocco's candidature for membership of 
international organizations, 

(3) Their respective diplomatic missions in Madrid and Rabat 
would have tho rank of embassies. 

(4) In countries where Morocco had no diplomatic representation, 
and particularly in Spanish-speaking countries, Spain would under* 
take tho representation and protection of Moroccan citizens and 
interests If so requested. 

Judicial Convention, TliiH provided (a) that Spanish officials might 
bo placed at tho disposal of Moroccan courts, particularly in tho 
northern zone (the former Spanish zone), if tho Moroccan Government 
so requested ; ( b ) that the Spanish language would be used In the 
courts of tho northern zone for ns long as it was considered necessary ; 
(<') that Spanish lawyers might practise Jn Moroccan courts, and rice 
verm ; and (d) that Spanish Jurists would collaborate in tho training 
of Moroccan magistrates and Jn the preparation of a unified body of 
Moroccan legislation. 


The Spanish Foreign Ministry announced on Feb. J 2 that, 
Spain had agreed to represent Moroccan interests in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominion, Ecuador, K1 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
A protest against this arrangement, as incompatible with the 
Franco-Moroccan diplomatic convention mentioned above, was 
lodged on Pel). 23 by the French Kmhassy in Kabul. 


/v juini) ueuiurauon Nignea m iviaarm on June 4 by M. Balafrej 
and Dr. Castiella, the respective Moroccan and Spanish Foreign 
Ministers, abrogated the Spanish -Moroccan commercial treaty 
of 1801 , while Morocco undertook to give mosl-favou red-nation 
treatment to Spanish imports pending the conclusion of a new 
Customs agreement. M. Bouabid (Minister for Economic 
Affairs) told the Moroccan Consultative Assembly on the same 
day that the abrogation of the commercial treaties with the 
United Kingdom (see 35578 A) and Spain had made possible 
the introduction of uniform Customs tariffs throughout the 
whole of Morocco, including the northern zone and Tangier. 

Four more agreements were signed in Madrid on July 7 
between Spam and Morocco; (3) an agreement on the 
‘monetary unification of Morocco,” involving the withdrawal 
oi the Spanish peseta from the northern zone (the former 
Spanish protectorate) ; (2) a trade and payments agreement ; 
(8) ^ an agreement on Spanish technical and administrative 
assistance to Morocco; and (4) a cultural convention. The 
llrst agreement, will neccHsltale the purchase of pesetas by the 
Moroccan Government with Moroccan francs ; as the Moroccan 
franc is at parity with the French franc, the operation will 
bring the whole of Morocco within the French monetary zone. 
It was understood, though not officially announced, that 
territorial questions at issue between the two countries had 
also been discussed, notably the question of the Spanish 
enclave of Ifni, on the Moroccan Atlantic coast. 

(A.B.C., Madrid - Le Monde, Paris - J.c Figaro, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Spanish-Moroccan Relations, 1500 A.) 


B. FRANCE - POLAND. — Cultural Agreement. 

A Franco-Polish cultural agreement was signed on July 9 
providing for the free movement of nationals of either country 
within the other, the mutual importation of books, newspapers 
and periodicals, promotion of the teaching of the French and 
I ohsh languages, broadcast and television exchanges, and an 
increase in the number of scholarships and scientific fellowships. 

(Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM, — The Army. - Estimates 
for 1957-58, - Mr. Hare’s Review of Army’s Achieve- 
ments and. Tasks, - First Guided Weapons Regiment. - 
Disbanding of Home Guard. 

The Army Estimates for 1057-58 were published as a White 
Paper on April 29, together with a memorandum by the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. John Hare) dealing mainly 
with the Army’s tasks and activities during the past year. 

The total of £401,400,000 shown for the Army in the Defence 
White Paper (seo 15493 A) inoludod the following principal items 
(1956-57 figures in parentheses) : Pay and Allowances £92,700,000 
(£103,100,000) ; Civilian Pay £90,800,000 (£96,000,000) , Stores 
£56,700,000 (£105,200,000); Supplies £47,500,000 (£56,700,000); 
Land and Buildings £31,600,000 (£35,100,000) ; Non-effective 
Services (retired pay, pensions, gratuities, etc) £23,500,000 
(£22,600,000) ; Reserve, Territorial Army etc. £15,200,000 
(£16,800,000) ; Miscellaneous £7,400,000 (£13,000,000) ; War 

Offlco £3,900,000 (unchanged). 

The accompanying memorandum explained that during 
1957-58 the Army would contribute to the general saving on 
Defence expenditure by (< a ) a cut-back in orders for new 
equipment ; ( b ) maximum use of existing stocks for normal 
maintenance purposes ; ( c ) a reduction in the strength of the 
Active Army from 373,000 to 335,000. Continued savings 
would also result from the restriction of part-time training m 
the Reserve Army to volunteers, the withdrawal of British 
contractors from the Suez Canal base, and the ending of the 
subsidy to the Arab Legion. 

The memorandum gave the following particulars of the 
changes in Army organization made during 1956-57 : 

Central Reserve. This had been reconstituted and was now 
organized for limited or global war, and also included units on a 
brigade basis specially trained for internal security duties. It would 
be the Government's policy to ensure that as overseas garrisons 
were reducod ” the elements of the Central Reserve can be moved by 
air to any point of danger whore they may bo needed ” 

Headquarters. These had been reduced in numbers and size, and 
wore now ** planned to be the minimum needed tactically.” 

Coastal Artillery. Disbandment had boon completed during the 
year. 

Army Vehicles. Partly with a view to saving manpower, a 15-25 
per oent out had been imposed on vehicle strengths throughout the 
Army, and increased use was being made of trailers. 

Reserve Army. Reorganization was nearly completed, involving 
the loss of 160 Territorial Army units (mainly by amalgamation) 
and of about 360 unite in the Army Emergency Reserve. It had 
been decided to forego all training for part-time National Servicemen 
in 1957 (see 15344 A), and the Reserve Army would therefore go to 
camp as an all-volunteer force for the first time since 1950. 

Territorial Army. The reorganization of the defence forces would 
inevitably call for farther changes in the Territorial Army, but the 
Government intended that Territorials should continue to he trainod 
in a fighting role. The main task of the T.A. would be home defence, 
but circumstances might arise in which some T.A. units would he 
needed for service overseas. 

Army Cadet Force. This body was '* a valuable recruiting ground 
for the Regular Army,” and a committee had been set up under the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for War to examine its charter, 
organization, and training, in order to ensure that it was used to 
the best advantage. 

Weapons and Equipment. The F.N. rifle (see 14931 A) had fully 
justified expectations in troop trials, and over 14,000 of these rifles 
were now in service, with home production due to begin m 1957. 
Large-scale production of a new sub-machine gun to replace the 
Sten gun had also been planned for 1957, and trials would take place 
of possible replacements for the Tickers machine-gun. In the 
interests of economy, however, and to reduce the strain on manpower, 
the Army aimed at simplifying its equipment as much as possible. 
It was therefore planned to produce ** a family of weapons with no 
supplementary or overlapping members,” which would “ provide . . . 
a fine balance between the needs of limited operations on the one 
hand and of global war on the other.” The memorandum added 
that progress had also been made in equipping the Army with 
operational instruments to measure nuclear radiation from both 
nuclear explosions and radioactive fall-out. 

Manpower and Recruiting. Although Regular recruitment had 
improved by 10 per oent immediately after the introduction of the 
new pay code in 1956 (see 14887 A), this improvement had not been 
maintained. In this connexion Mr. Hare said : "lam not satisfied 
that the present combination of enlistment terms is best suited to 
provide the strength and structure needed to build up the all-Regular 
Army of the future, and we are at present examining possible alterna- 
tives in the light of experience over the past 10 years. More important 
still is to improve the conditions of life for officers, other ranks, and 
their dependants ... I have in mind particularly the desirability 
of bringing about a greater measure of stability throughout the 
Army, and a reduction in the periods in which officers and soldiers 
are separated from their families.” 

The Officer Position. The number of officers had fallen in 1956-57 
from 33,000 to 30,700 and would fall by a further 3,000 in 1957-58, 
owing to officers with short-service commissions ending their service 
and to the reduction in the number of National Service officers. 


The memorandum stressed the need for more candidates (particularly 
those with engineering aptitudes) for Sandhurst, and for more 
graduates to seek commissions under the University Graduates 
Entry Scheme. 

Living Accommodation. The improvement of Army living accom- 
modation was ” a matter of absolute priority,” and planned expen- 
diture on new works remained high. Rebuilding and modernization 
was already m progress on 22 sites, and work was planned to start in 
1957-58 at 15 more. The building and modernization of married 
quarters would continue ; already since the war over 10,000 married 
quarters had been built and about 500 modernized. 

Forces Overseas. The memorandum stated that during 1957-58 
the strength of the B.A.O.R. would be reduced by about 13,000, 
chiefly in administrative units. The achievement of independence 
by Ghana had involved the transfer to that country of the Ghana 
Military Forces (to which 185 British officers and 220 n.o.o.s had 
been seoonded), and plans were being made for handing over the 
Nigerian Military Forces to Nigeria in April 1958. The future 
organization of the forces m Sierra Leone and Gambia was also being 
studied. A major reorganization of the East African forces would 
take place during 1957, and certain British forces would be stationed 
in East Africa to help safeguard British interests m the Middle East 
and the Persian Gulf. All British forces still in Korea would he 
withdrawn during 1957-58, but a liaison mission would remain at 
U.N Command headquarters. In Malaya, where the Federation 
Army would be increased by two Malay and two multi-racial 
battalions, British forces would contribute to the expansion by 
transferring oertain British Army units, composed mainly of 
Malays, to the Federation Army. 

The Army Estimates were passed by the House of Commons 
on May 14 without a division. 

Mr. Hare, moving their adoption, gave a warning that the ourrent 
year’s savings of nearly £100,000,000 (as compared with 1956-57) 
were unlikely to be repeated, since they had been achieved largely by 
the decision to eat into reserves. Although the size of the Active 
Army would be progressively reduced during the next few years, 
economies of the size to be made m the present year could only be 
made m future at the expense of the soldier himself or of the efficiency 
of the Army. 

Booling- with questions of equipment and organization, Mr. Hare 
stressed that although the Army must bo prepared to play its part 
as a deterrent to prevent global war, it must at the same time be 
equipped to carry out its Commonwealth and world-wide responsi- 
bilities and be capable of taking an effective part m limited opera- 
tions. Although it needed its proper complement of taotioal nuclear 
weapons, it would he ” folly ” to assume that conventional forces 
armed with conventional weapons would not remain of e< paramount 
importance.” 

By the end of the five-year period ending m 1962, the Field Army 
would have been completely rearmed and the weapons of the 1939-45 
war would have almost completely disappeared. In addition to the 
Conqueror tank (see 14931 A), which was already on field trials and 
was capable of defeating the heaviest known tank, the following 
new weapons would be introduced ■ (l) an anti-tank guided weapon 
which could “ remove the heaviest tank from the field ” ; (2) a new 
medium tank, now in advanced development ; (3) the Saladin 

armoured car (see 14931 A), with an armament giving it the punoh of 
a medium tank , (4) the Ferret, a soout oar of great versatility ; 

(5) a new field gun to replace the present 25 -pounder ; (6) a nuclear 
guided weapon (at present being developed as supplementary to 
the U.S. Corporal), with high mobility and capable of quick develop- 
ment ; (7) the Thunderbird , an anti-aircraft surface-to-air guided 
weapon ; (8) the L.70, a new light A. A. gun to deal with low-flying 
planes (replacing the present Bofors 40 -mm. gun), which would have 
improved radio fire-control and would be '* the foremost gun of its 
sort in the world.” In addition the whole range of engineering 
equipment was being modernized, including bridging, mines, tractors, 
and earth-moving machinery. 

In nuclear war (the Minister continued) dispersion on the battle- 
field would be essential if overwhelming casualties were not to result. 
Communications would he uncertain, and there was an undoubted 
requirement for a smaller basic fighting formation capable of fighting 
on its own under a looser overall direction from headquarters than 
the Army was accustomed to. The Government had not yet reached 
a final decision, but, as already announced [see below], were thinking 
m terms of the brigade group, which would form a closely-integrated 
force, would be trained as a team, and would be sufficiently self- 
contained to be able to fight, move and maintain itself over long 
periods. It might be that this form of orgamzation would also fit 
Britain’s commitments m a ** cold war,” whilst in limited war a 
brigade group could be “ married ” with its heavier supporting arms. 
This scheme did not differ greatly from the ideas of Britain’s allies, 
who were all tending towards smaller and more closely-integrated 
compact divisions. 

The progressive mtroduction of new equipment, Mr. Hare pointed 
out, would go far to compensate for the numerical preponderance 
which any potential enemy was bound to have. Another factor was 
the growing ability of air transport to move large quantities of men 
and materials all over the world at short notice ; if properly used, 
this could restore to Britain the traditional basis of her strategy — a 
swift application of small forces at decisive points. The necessary 
airlift would be provided by R.A.F. Transport Command, reinforced 
in emergencies by civil airlines, but air transport was not yet a com- 
plete answer to problems of mobility because modem armies used 
heavy equipment which could not be transported by air. There yrere 
three ways of meeting this difficulty : (i) all new items of equipment 
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for the Army would bo regarded hr potential air freight,, and constant 
efforts made to reduce the amount of equipment necessary for the 
fighting forces ; (ii) in many eases formations from Britain would bo 
able, immediately on arrival at overseas destinations, to draw on 
the stocks of heavy equipment which the Government already main- 
tained there , (iii) some tank-landing ships (taken out of x*esorvo 
during the *Snez emergency) had boon retained in service and would 
he invaluable for currying heavy tanks or equipment, or for landing 
operations where ports had boon damaged and resort, had to he made 
to the beaches. 

Apart from the strategic air transport force, the R.A.F. would also 
have heavy freighters and light cargo aircraft for use respectively 
within a thoatro of operations and in forward areas, whilst the Army 
would have helicopters and light aircraft for artillery observation 
and inter "communication duties. 

After saying that the Army Council were considering how host, 
in the reorganization process, to avoid damaging regimental 
traditions, the Minister turned to the problem of redundancy, lie 
explained that it appeared unlikely that it would bo possible to work 
out, for every corps and regiment, the number of redundant officers 
and n.c.o.’s before November ; he estimated, however, that about 
3,000-4,000 officers, mostly majors and lieutenant-colonels, would 
ho affected, whilst it was 44 fairly certain ” that some warrant off lexers 
and senior n.c.o.’s would also be redundant. Officers below the rank 
of major would generally ho unaffected. The Government would 
try as far as possible to achieve tlio reductions on a voluntary basis, 
and would Invite applications from those who wished to take advan- 
tage of the compensation torms as soon as people had had time to 
consider them. 

Mr. IT are concluded by stressing that the Government’s decision 
to abolish National Service pro -supposed the ability to attract to 
the new all -Regular voluntary Army sufficient men of the necessary 
quality. To help ensure this, it had boon docidod to alter the 
terms of engagement, and in future the normal Army engagement 
would be for 22 years, without tho present option of leaving after 
throe years. Tho minimum Colour service would ho for six years, 
with a further six in the Rosorvo. To moot cases whore recruiting 
was extremely difficult, and to cover tho ease of National Servicemen 
who were prepared to do some extra service, it was proposed to have 
a 2 2 -year engagement, but with tho option (as at present) of breaking 
it at the end of throe years, with four years’ Reserve service ; these 
oasos, however, would bo exceptional. 

Mr. Julian Amery (Under-Secretary, War O(Tlcc) had 
announced on March 11 that the War Office were considering 
two types of brigade group to replace the division as the main 
fixed formation of the Army. They were : 

( 1 ) an armoured brigade group comprising three armoured regi- 
ments, one infantry regiment, one infantry battalion, one regiment 
of medium artillery, an armoured car squadron, one light anti- 
aircraft battery, and a field squadron *, 

(2) an infantry brigade group consisting of three infantry battalions, 
an armoured regiment, a regiment of field artillery, a light A. A. 
battery, and a field squadron. 

The standard brigade group would bo intended for service in 
Europe and would comprise about 4=, 000-5, 000 men, commanded by 
a brigadier. There was some doubt whother tho designation 
“ brigade group ” was entirely suitable, and it might be changed to 
** light division.” 

Report of Committee on Employment of National Servicemen. 

The report of the Wolfenden Committee on the Employment 
of National Servicemen in the United Kingdom (see page 
14932) was published on Dec. 17, 195(1. 

The report stated that interviews with hundreds of National 
Servicemen had convinced tho Committee that they almost invariably 
regarded their periods of duty as 4 4 an infliction to bo undergone 
rather than a duty to tho nation,” and that, this state of mind led 
them to consider 44 spit and polish,” guard duty, and prolonged 
drills as 44 unnecessary impositions.” The Committee believed that 
although in the past there might have boen justification for the 
gloomy colours In whioh Service conditions were ofton painted, there 
was 44 very little now.” 

Discussing tho question of how much of the traditional barrack- 
square discipline was necessary or desirable for National Servicemen, 
the roport said that although it would be generally agreed that in 
the initial training of recruits there could not be separate standards 
for National Servicemen and Regulars, it must be recognized that 
“ it is not always easy for the National Serviceman to understand 
why he should . . . spend so much time preparing equipment for 
inspections which appear to have no purpose.” In particular, the 
report referred to the resentment caused by the requirement that 
men should themselves pay for materials used in cleaning uniforms 
and equipment. The Committee also strongly criticized, as 44 a poor 
background for National Service,” the 44 thoroughly had ” accom- 
modation at many camps and the 44 gloomy and obsolete barrack 
rooms ” with primitive heating and sanitation. 

The Committee’s principal recommendations wore as follows : 

(1) The use of 44 every means of bringing home to all the duty the 
National Serviceman owes the country, and the gratitude the nation 
owes him.” 

(2) ®teps to explain to National Servicemen the reasons for 
allocating them to particular branches of the Army, with appropriate 
training courses for commanding officers and staffs and an extension 
of the functions of personnel selection officers to include an explicit 

public relations ” aspect. 


(3) Consultations between the War Office and employers and trade 
unions in order to assimilate the structure of Army trades uh closely 
as possible to civilian trad oh. 

(4) Roifiaoomont of National Servicemen by civilians whennor 
possible, the report stressing that man for-num tho civilian attached 
to the Army cost the country Ichm than tho National Serviceman. 

The Committee suggested in this connexion (1) that, tho Signal*. 
Service at ImHOs and lines of communication in Britain, as well ns 
the work of the R.A.M.C. in ILK. hase hospitals, might ho 
44 civilian used ” ; (ii) that the vehicle overhauling functions of the 
R.IU.M.F. might he better done by industry ; (ill) that the Royal 
Army Service Corps needed only a small basis of uniformed men ; 
and (iv) that in many cases civilians were more appropriate as mess 
waiters and batmen, and for gardening, cooking and record keeping 
duties. 

(5) The report also suggested that tho existing practice of regarding 
the five-day week, with frequent, week-end leaves, as 44 a neeesHary 
concession to the civilian soldier M was 44 unsettling ” and encouraged 
the National Serviceman to 44 load a double life.” putting up with 
Ms week’s duties in the expectation of a civilian environment at 
the week-end. 44 It might, well he,” tho roport added, ” that he would 
be happier if he took his period of sendee as a whole time commit' 
meat and stuck to soldiering without these repeated unset! laments.** 

Other recent developments in connexion with the Army arc 
.summarized below : 


Formation of First Guided Weapons Regiment. Tho War Office 
announced on Fob. 10 that tho first. British guided weapons regiment, 
to he known as tho 47th Guided Weapons Hcghnout (Field), would 
sta-rt forming early in March at (Yookhnm (Hants.). The regiment, 
comprising about 530 men, would he armed with the U.H, ( T orvtmtl 
missile (see 141)31 A), the first supplies of which had already arrived. 
Training would he carried out by the Guided Weapons Wing of the 
►School of Artillery at Larlchilt (Wilts.). 

The 44 Thimdcrblrd ” Guided Weapon. It was stated on May 15 
that tho Thnndcrbird, the Army’s new surfuoo-to-alr guided weapon 
(see above), had been developed by tho English Electric < din puny at 
the request of the War Office, it wna ” technically far In advance of 
any other surface-to-air guided weapon for a military rote,” and 
would be able to deal with targets at very high altitudes. 

Army Appointments and Promotions. The following senior 
appointments had been announced In recent months (date of 
announcement in parentheses) : 

(1) Tdeut.-Goneral Bh* Dudley Ward, Deputy Ohicf of the Imperial 
(tenoral Staff, as G.-in-G., British Army of the Rhine (vice General 
Sir Richard Gale) and concurrently Commander of the Northern 
Army Group. NATO (June 28, 1950). General Ward took up his 
new appointment on Jan. 1, 1957. 

(ii) General Sir Novi) Brownjohn, lately Chief Staff Officer, 
Ministry of Defence, as Quarter-Miuttor- ( tenoral to the Forces. 
(Nov. 13, 1950). 

(ill) Major-General R. W, Goodbody, Director Royal Artillery, 
War Office, as G.O.O.-in-O., Northern Command, with temporary 
rank of lieutenant-general. (Nov. 13, 1950). 

(Iv) Lieut. -General W, JI, Stratton, Commander, British Forces, 
ITong Kong, as Vlco-Ohief of tho Imperial General Staff (Feb. 4, 
1957) vice Lieut. -General Sir William Oliver. General Stratton will 
take up his now appointment in September 1957. 

(v) Major-General JHS, M. I lusty an, VI<^- Adjutant-General, War 
Office, as Commander, British Forces, Doug Kong vice Lieut. ■ 
General Stratton. (Fob. 4 , 1957). 

(vi) Major-General N. 1 \ 1L Tapp, Director of Military Training, 
War Office, as G.O.O., East Africa, vice Lieut. -Genera I Sir Gerald 
Lathbury. (March 12, 1957). 

(vii) Lieut.-Genoral Sir Edwin Herbert, ao.Cl.dma, West Africa 
Command, as G.O.O.-in-G., Western Command, vice General Sir 
Lashmor Whistler, retiring. (June 22 , 1957). 

^^ i A?! r ^ 0 r ^ Gono 5 ca Franlc Hastings Brook, lately Commander of 
the 1 st Malay Infantry Brigade (1 953-54), as (LO.O. of the Federation 
of Malaya Army, (Juno 25, 1957). The appointment wun made by 
the High Commissioner of the Malayan Federation, on behalf of the 
Queen, with tho concurrence of tho Malay Rulers, 

The promotion of General Sir Gerald Tompler, Chief of the Imperial 
Nov ° r 28 1950 * t0 ihCi rank of ™d -Marshal was announced on 

armounced in the House of CommouH on June 29 
that the Government had decided “ with great reluctance ** 
that circumstances no longer justified the retention of the 
Home Guard, which would accordingly be disbanded on 
July 81.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Defence Policy, 15550 A $ 15493 A j Defence 
Votes on Account, 15403 A ; 1957-57 Estimates, X 4931 A*) 

Note. The Home Guard was originally formed (as the Local 
Defence Volunteers) in May 1940 at a time when a Gorman Invasion 
or Britain seemocl imminent, the name being changed to ” Home 
Gnard in July 1940. The force, in whioh 1,750,000 men served 

itlT fl St0c 1 d Ki Wn ” P 00 T bOT 1U4 “d disbanded in 

1945, played a valuable part in the defence of Britain mid In 
releasing Regular soldiers at home for overseas service, It was 
re-formed in April 1952 at tho time of the Korean War, and had 
been on a reserve basis since March 1956. At the time of Mr, Hare’s 
announcement the Home Guard consisted of an active cadre of 
1,794 and a reserve roll of 59,081. (Daily Telegraph). 
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A. ITALY* — Zoli Cabinet’s Offer of Resignation. - 
Non-acceptance by President Gronchi. - Senator Zoli 
remains in Office as Prime Minister. 

Senator Zoli, the new Italian Prime Minister, tendered his 
Government’s resignation to President Gronchi on June 10 
folllowmg votes on Ins programme, first in the Senate and then 
in the Chamber of Deputies, in which he had been supported 
by a majority which included the neo-Fascist Movimento 
Sociale Italiano (M.S.I.). 

In the Senate on June 5 the vote approving Senator Zoli’s 
policy statement had been 132 to 93, with four abstentions. In 
addition to 108 votes from his own party (the Christian Demo- 
crats) and seven from Independents and others, he was sup- 
ported by Senator Lauro’s National Monarchists and the 
M.S.I. The opposing votes were cast by the Communists, 
Left-wing (Nenni) Socialists, Social Democrats, Liberals, and 
Republicans — i.e. by three of the four Centre parties in addition 
to the two Left-wmg parties. The situation was the more 
paradoxical as Senator Zoli had put forward a progressive 
programme which, it was hoped, might have won the support of 
the Nenni Socialists in addition to that of all the Centre parties. 

The three-day debate in the Chamber, which opened on 
June 5, ended in the early hours of June 8, when the President 
of the Chamber announced that 305 votes had been cast for 
the Government and 255 against, with 11 abstentions. The 
parties supporting the Government were the Christian Demo- 
crats, Monarchists, and neo-Fascists, whilst the opposition 
comprised the Communists, Nenni Socialists, Social Democrats, 
Liberals, and Republicans. 

In view of the resentment which the vole in the Senate had 
caused within the Christian Democratic Party, Senator Zoli had 
announced during the Chamber’s debate that he would resign 
rather than owe the Government’s majority to the votes of the 
neo-Fascists ; moreover, he would also refuse to count Com- 
munist votes in his majority if these should be given to lum. 

According to the figures originally announced on June 8, 
the Government, with 571 deputies present, 500 voting, and 
11 abstaining, would have required a minimum of 281 votes 
(i.e. over one-half of the total vote) for a majority in the 
Chamber. Excluding the 24 votes of the M.S.I. from the 305 
votes he actually received, Senator Zoli would have just 
achieved this minimum of 281. Subsequently, however, it 
was discovered that an error m the count had been made by 
the tellers and that one neo-Fascist and one Communist had 
been erroneously recorded as absent. With the correct count 
showing only nine abstentions instead of 11, the minimum 
required by the Government rose to 282 votes. As, without 
counting the neo-Fascist votes, the Government had obtained 
only 281, it was thus left one vote short of the majority which 
Senator Zoli had demanded as a condition for Ins continuance 
in office. In consequence lie decided to resign on June 10. 

Following Senator Zoli’s resignation, President Gronchi 
consulted the party leaders, the presidents of the Chamber and 
Senate, and former Presidents of the Republic. On June 15 he 
asked Signor Merzagora, the President of the Senate, to 
u explore the possibilities of forming a new coalition govern- 
ment of the Centre parties.” 

On tlie previous day (Juno 14) President Gronchi had issued a 
statement declaring that his task could not be limited to giving the 
country a Prime Minister hut that it was also his duty “ to co-operate 
in the formation of a Government which meets the requirements of 
the nation and respects the authority of Parliament.’ ’ Pointing out 
that his constitutional rights were wider than those of the French 
President, he maintained that the President of the Italian Republic 
had tho right to appoint a Government “ per se ” and that its confir- 
mation. by Parliament was “ a second aot.” This statement was 
strongly criticized by certain sections of the Christian Democrats 
on tho ground that President Gronchi was, in effect, claiming a 
voice in the appointment of Ministers. As a result, President Gronchi 
called upon Senator Merzagora— an Independent elected on the 
Christian Democratic ticket— to undertake further negotiations with 
the parties, as stated above. 

Senator Merzagora accepted this ** exploratory mission ” on 
the understanding that he himself would not take over the 
Premiership, and that his function would be exclusively that of 
an “ honest broker ” attempting to bring about 4 4 democratic 
collaboration * between the Christian Democrats and the other 
three Centre parties. On June 18, however, Signor Merzagora 
reported to President Gronchi that the party leaders had 
refused to discuss the question of a revived coalition with him, 
and had declared that only a Prime Minister- designate could 
usefully approach them on the subject. 

President Gronchi thereupon asked Signor Fanfani, the 
secretary-general of the Christian Democrats, to attempt to 
form a Government — a task which Signor Fanfani conditionally 
accepted. On Jan. 21, however, Signor Fanfani abandoned his 


attempt, informing President Gronchi that he had met with 
44 insuperable difficulties ” in trying to revive the coalition of 
Centre parties, and had decided against attempting to form 
another minority Government consistmg only of Christian 
Democrats. 

In view of these developments President Gronchi informed 
Senator Zoli on June 22 that he had decided not to accept the 
latter’s resignation, and asked him to approach Parliament 
again with his former programme and seek a vote of confidence. 
Senator Zoh accordingly presented himself to the Chamber and 
the Senate on June 25. On the following day the Chamber 
acknowledged, without a formal vote, that the Cabinet had 
withdrawn its resignation and intended to seek parliamentary 
support for the implementation of its programme. The Senate 
took a similar decision on June 28. 

During the debate m the Senate, Don Sturzo (the veteran Christian 
Democratic leader) strongly criticized President Gronohi’s inter- 
pretation of the powers of the Head of State. He also criticized the 
fact that President Gronchi’s decision to refuse Senator Zoli’s 
resignation had not been directly communicated to Parliament but 
had reached it in the form of a declaration by Senator Zoli himself. 

The Government’s programme, the implementation of which 
will be sought by Senator Zoli, includes the ratification of the 
Euratom and Common Market treaties, relief measures for the 
victims of the recent severe flooding of the River Po, and the 
Budget. The term of the present Parliament ends in 1958. 
(Giornale d Italia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, Milan) 

(Prev. rep. 15559 A.) 

B. ARGENTINA - VENEZUELA. — Breaking-off of 
Diplomatic Relations. - Venezuelan Rejection of Argentine 
Request for Expulsion of Ex-President Per6n. 

The breaking-off of diplomatic relations between Argentina 
and Venezuela was announced on July 7 by the Argentine 
President, General Aramburu, following the Venezuelan’s 
Government’s refusal to consider an Argentine request for the 
expulsion of ex-President Per6n. It was stated in Buenos 
Aires that the Argentine Government would publish docu- 
ments substantiating its charges that ex-President Per6n had 
been fomenting terrorist plots from Caracas with the object of 
overthrowing the Argentine regime. It was also reported that 
the Argentine protest had been based on reports that Senor 
Per6n had had a meeting in Caracas with the President of 
Paraguay, General Stroessner, during an official visit by the 
latter to Venezuela. 

Ex-ProHident Per6n had first been given asylum in Paraguay after 
liis overthrow in 1955, and subsequently took up residence m Panama 
after Argentine protests to the Paraguayan Government (see 14871 A). 
He later settled in Caracas, the Venezuelan capital. The Argentine 
Government had alleged that he was violating his asylum in 
Venezuela by fomenting terrorist plots against Argentina, both in 
the Argentine itself and in neighbouring countries. 

The Venezuelan Ambassador in Buenos Aires (Dr. Atiliano 
Carnevali) was recalled to Caracas on July 7 shortly after it 
had been announced that the Argentine Government had 
requested the expulsion of ex-President Per6n from Venezuela. 
The Argentine Ambassador in Caracas, General Carlos Toranzo 
Monero, was subsequently declared persona non grata , though 
the Venezuelan Government stated that it was not breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Argentina. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment agreed to represent Argentine interests in Caracas and 
Venezuelan interests in Buenos Aires. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. “ Peronistas,” 15512 A.) 

C. JAPAN. — Easing of Embargo on China Trade. 

In conformity with the decisions taken by Britain and a 
number of European countries, the Japanese Government 
announced on July 16 that the existing controls on trade with 
China would be relaxed to the level applying to trade with the 
U.S.S.R. and the countries of the Soviet bloc. A total of 270 
“ 6 non-strategic items ” had accordingly been removed from 
the embargo list, including certain types of machinery and 
machine-tools, electric motors, lorries, and diamond- tipped 
tools. It was officially stated that none of the items removed 
from the restricted list had any direct military value, and that 
there would be 44 no change in the Government’s policy of 
placing the necessary restrictions upon items of strategic 
significance, in co-operation with the free nations.” 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15607 A.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Dr. Gilbert Murray’s 
Ashes interred in Westminster Abbey. 

The ashes of the late Dr. Gilbert Murray were interred in 
Westminster Abbey on July 5. The memorial service was 
attended by some 1,500 people, including 25 Ambassadors 
and Commonwealth High Commissioners and many eminent 
scholars and statesmen. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15588 C.) 
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A. LAOS. — Deadlock in Negotiations with Pathet 
Lao. - Rejection of Pathet Lao Demands. - Ministerial 
Crisis. - British-French-U.S. Declaration of Support 
for Laotian Government. 

The negotiations between the Royal Laotian Government 
and the Pathet Lao for Ihe implementation of their agreement 
of Dec. 31, 1050, on the reunification of the two Pathet Lao- 
held northern provinces with the rest of the country reached 
a deadlock in March, one of the principal reasons being the 
Pathet Imo demand that Laos should accept $70,000, 000 in aid 
from Communist China. This condition (put forward in 
February) was reported to have been rejected by Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, the Laotian Prime Minister, on the 
grounds (a) that the reumiication problem was strictly an 
internal matter, so that conditions including another country 
were out of order ; ( b ) that the offer of aid from Communist 
China was an obvious attempt to increase the political strength 
and influence of the Pathet Lao leaders and to bring Com- 
munist technicians ” into Laos ; and (c) that an economic 
aid programme of such proportions for a country the size of 
Laos [which has a population of only 2,000,000] would create 
strong pressure for diplomatic recognition of Communist China. 

The Laotian National Assembly on May 29 passed a vote of 
no-confidence in the Government, by 13 votes to 11, after a 
heated debate in which the Government’s conduct of the 
negotiations with the Pathet Lao was strongly criticized. 

While unanimously approving the agroomonl with the Pathet Lao 
concluded on l)eo. 31, 1956, tho Assembly adopted another motion 
criticizing tho delay in tho negotiations for implementing tho agree- 
ment, as well as tho opposition within the Government against its 
realization. Finally, as stated above, it adopted the motion 
expressing tho Assembly’s disagreement with tho continuance of 
negotiations by the Government on the basis outlined by the Primo 
Minister, It was stated in tho French press that tho internal opposi- 
tion within the Government had beon led by M. Kathay Don 
Sasorith, the Doputy Premier. 

Following the Assembly’s vote, Prince Souvanna Phouma 
resigned on May 30, and on June 3 King Sisavong Vong asked 
Mr. Kathay Don Sasorith to form a new Cabinet. The National 
Assembly, however, refused on June 30, by a single vote, to 
accept a Government headed by M. Sasorith. Two days 
later M. Bong Souvanna vong (leader of the small National 
Union Party) was asked to take over the Cabinet formation 
but he, too, failed to obtain the necessary two- thirds majority, 
his investiture being rejected on July 0 by a single vote, * 

Prior to Prince Souvanna’ s defeat in the National Assembly, 
Britain, France and the U.S.A., in response to his request, had 
sent Notes to the Laotian Government on April 15 reaffirming 
their interest in the peace, sovereignly, independence, unity, 
and territorial integrity of Laos, and their anxiety to see the 
country reunited. The text of the British Note was as follows, 
the French and U.S. Notes being in identical terms : 

“ In response to the roquest of the Royal Government of Laos to 
tho Governments of tho United Kingdom, Franco, and tho United 
States for a statement of their polioy toward Laos, 1I.M. Government 
confirms its interest in the peace, sovereignty, independence, unity, 
and territorial integrity of tho Kingdom of Laos. lt.M. Govommont 
therefore continues fully to support the principle of the complete 
authority of tho Royal Government of Laos over all its territory. It 
maintains the hope that a political settlement and the reunification 
of Laos will be effected in accordance with tho principles of tho 
Geneva Agreements on Laos of July, 1954, and tho Resolution of 
the International Control Commission of Jan. 7, 1956. 

“ H.M. Government regrets that those objectives have so far boon 
made impossible booauso the Pathet Lao forces, in spite of those 
Agreements and of the Resolution of tho International Control 
Commission, have sought to place extraneous conditions upon thoir 
acceptance of the authority of the Royal Government and upon 
their reintegration into tho national community. II.M. Government 
welcomes the firmness with which the Kingdom of Laos has resisted 
this manoeuvre, and is confident that the Royal Government will 
continue in its determination that tho political future of tho Kingdom 
of Laos shall not he dictated by dissident groups enjoying no 
constitutional status.” 

Official spokesmen in London, Paris, and Washington 
explained that the “ extraneous conditions ” demanded by the 
Pathet Lao for their agreement to the reunification of the two 
north-eastern provinces with the rest of the kingdom included 
the following : (i) a policy of neutrality involving the exchange 
of diplomatic missions with the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and North. Vietnam ; (ii) acceptance of substantial 
economic and technical aid from the Communist bloc, particu- 
larly Communist China ; and (iix) the formation of a coalition 
government in which Pathet Lao representatives would be 
included. These demands, it was pointed out, clearly reflected 
the attempt of the Communist bloc to alienate Laos from the 
Western countries, and had therefore not been accepted by 
the Laotian Government. 


Prince Pethsaralh Souvanna Vongsa (08), the eldest brother 
of IMnco Souvanna Phouma and of Prince Souphannou Vong 
(the Pathet Lao leader), returned to Laos on March 22 after 
11 years’ exile in Siam. He was formerly one of the leading 
personalities in Laotian politics. — (Le Monde, Pans - Times - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15339 C.) 

B- UNITED KINGDOM. — Government Shareholdings. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Thorncycroft, issued on 
July 2 the following list of the Government's shareholdings in 
public companies, in reply to a question by Mr, Kdclman (Lab.) : 

Suez Canal Company- 3 5 3, 5 01 shares. 

Gable and Wireless Ltd. - 30,000,000 shares of £1 each* 

British Petroleum Co. Ltd. £56,250,000 Ordinary Htook : £1,000 
Preference Stock. 

Ounard Steamship Go. Ltd.— One £20 ** Government ” share ; 
J340 Ordinary shares. 

British Sugar Corporation -750,000 £1 shares. 

Itabira Iron Ore Co. Ltd. (In liquidation) 01,220 First Preference 
shares of £1 each; 380,000 Second Preference shares of £1 each; 
and 403,982 Ordinary Shares of HI (Mich. 

S.B, (Realisations) Ltd.* ~ 14 8,540 5 per cent. Redeemable (hmiu* 
lalivo Preference Shares of £1 each ; 581,302 Ordinary shares of 5s. 
each *, 250,000 “A” Ordinary shares of 5s. each. 

This list did not Include securities In Iron and stool companies 
hold by the Iron and Steel Holding nnd Realization Agency, 

It wns commented in the Press that at the closing Stock 
Exchange prices on July 2 tho Government’s holding in British 
Petroleum was worth £457,000,000 ; in the Suez Canal Company 
nearly £14, 000, 000 ; and in the British Sugar Corporation 
£609,000. (Times - Financial Times - Daily Telegraph) 


C. SPAIN - PORTUGAL. — Franco-Salazar Meeting. 

General Franco and the Portuguese Prime Minister, Dr. 
Salazar, had a two-day meeting at Ciudad Rodrigo on July 8-1), 
which was also attended by the Spanish and Portuguese 
Foreign Ministers, Dr, Castiella and l)r. Cunha respectively. 
The meetings were held in an atmosphere of secrecy and no 
official information was released apart from a brief com- 
munique which stated (i) that there was full agreement 
between the two countries on international questions, and 
(ii) that General Franco and Dr. Salazar had studied u necessary 
measures to reinforce the Iberian bloc— the expression of the 
solidarity of the peninsula -both politically und militarily.” 
The communique made no mention of the possible restoration 
of the Spanish monarchy. (A.B.C., Madrid - Le Monde Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 12x74 C.) 


D. BURMA - ISRAEL. — Economic Co-operation. 

An economic co-operation agreement between Burma and 
Israel was signed in Rangoon on June 11 whereby the two 
countries agreed to enter into negotiations for setting up joint 
ventures for the manufacture of rubber tyres, ceramics, glass- 
ware, paint and varnish. It was also agreed to carry out a 
joint study into the feasibility of a project for cultivating a 
nullion acres of waste land in the Shan States with wheat, 
corn, and soya beans, most of which would bo exported to 
Israel. The agreement also provided that Burmese citizens 
would receive training and research facilities in Israel 

(Times - New York Times) 


li. CHILE. — Final Results of General Election, 

The new Chilean Congress elected in March was inaugurated 
by President Ibaficz on May 21, the final party representation 
m the two Chambers (revised figures) being as follows ; 

Chamber of Deputies . Radicals 30 ; Liberals 32 ; United 
Conservatives 22 ; Falangists 14; Agrarian Labour 13; 
Chilean Socialists 8 ; National Party 0 ; Popular Socialists 5 ; 
Democrats 5 ; others 0, 

Senate . Liberals 9 ; Radicals 0 ; United Conservatives 6 ; 
Popular Socialists 6 ; Agrarian Labour 4 ; National Parly 4 ; 
Socialists 2 ; others 5. — (Bank of London <fc South America, 
Fortnightly Review) (Prev. rep. 15500 A,) 

F. SYRIA. — Ending of Martial Law, 

The Syrian Government decided on July 22 to lift the 
state of martial law except in the areas bordering on Israel. 
The free entry of foreign newspapers (many of which had been 
censored or prohibited in recent months) was also permitted, 
though press messages sent abroad remained subject to 
censorship. Martial law had been in force sine© the Anglo- 
French intervention in Egypt, and its repeal lxad been strongly 
demanded by the Opposition, which had threatened to resign 
^ 1C L Syrian Parliament en bloc if it were continued, 
(limes - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev# rep. Syria, 15582 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. - — The Economic Situation. - 
Government’s Anti-Inflationary Policy. - Creation of 
Independent Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes. 
- Statements by Mr. Thomeycroft. - Parliamentary 
Debate. - Increase in Rates for Local Loans. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Thomeycroft, 
announced in the House of Commons on July 25, m the course 
of a debate on the economic situation and specifically on the 
danger of inflation, that the Government had decided to set 
up an independent council on prices, productivity, and incomes 
as part of their contribution to the fight against inflation. 
The Chancellor had personally given a strong warning on the 
inflationary danger when speaking at the opening of new 
offices of the United Kingdom Provident Institution in London 
on July 10, and at a meeting of the National Productivity 
Advisory Council for Industry on July 12. Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
statements, as well as those of the principal Opposition speakers 
m the economic debate, are summarized below. 

Mr. Thorneycroft’s Speech of July 10. 

After referring to the “ qualities of thrift and temperance 
which have been the foundation of our national life,” the 
Chancellor continued : 

“ To-day men arc asking whether these qualities still exist — or at 
any rate exist sufficiently — in our Government and our national 
character. Has inflation come to stay '( Are prices bound to go oil 
rising ? Are tixed interest securities a sound investment ? Put 
bluntly, the question now being asked iH * * How honest is our 
money ? ’ The answer is : * As honest as wo choose to make it "... If 
a nation pays itself 7 per cent more for doing no more work, as 
happened last year, prioo increases will follow as night follows day. 
No economic or governmental magic, no systom of controls, can stop 
that process. Before those prioo increases thus generated aro to form 
tlio basis for another round of wage inoreases, the country should 
ponder the damage which could bo done to this nation and to all 
who work in it. 

** It may be convenient if I concentrate on those aspects of inflation 
which arc by their nature of particular concern bo tho Government and 
to the City. Inflation is perhaps tho most intractable and difficult 
problem which we have to face. Other countries have to face it too, 
and none have yot found a satisfactory solution. Vet here in this 
island, dependent as we are upon external trade, and with tho 
responsibility of a world banker, we needs must find a way to meet 
this problem. Wo certainly shall not find an answor to it m blaming 
one another. The truth is that wage claims, profits, Government 
expenditure), Hank advances, and other factors all have their part to 
play. All tho solutions aro unpopular . . . And it is a relatively easy 
form of escapism, tlic moment a solution in one of those fields is 
even hinted at, for all the critics to condemn it and foous attention 
upon another aspect of tho problem. 

“ The truth is that this nation must either squarely face the 
problem of inflation, and accept the policies neoessary to chock and 
curtail it, or face a continual decline in the value of its currency. If 
it is said that there is some danger In a Chancellor speaking in such 
forthright terms, my reply can only bo that the dangers would be far 
graver if ho failed to do so. What is the Government's part in o-ll this ? 
May I say this about the Govornmont and its expenditure ? Hardly 
a day passes without the Govornmont being prossed to spend more 
money. It is said by highly-placed military persons that tho only form 
of dofenoo is to have all forms of weapons ancient and modern. It is 
said that expenditure on tho Universities is grotosquely small. It 
is said that what wo spend on roads is quite inadequate. And yet it is 
said at the same time — 'Incongruously though it may be — that we 
ought to be dealing more effectively with inflation. You cannot at 
the same time press the Govermont to spend more and ask it to halt 
inflation. Tho fact is that in April wo budgotod to spend less this 
year than we did last. In my Budget speech I pointed to the surplus 
of £468,000,000 and described it as a ' striking contribution towards 
the strengthening of our balance of payments and the stability of 
the economy." It would at that time have been easy and popular to 
give away more of this surplus in response to those many critics who 
were then so busily ongaged in pointing out the dangers, not of 
inflation, but of deflation. But I stood by my view that inflation 
rather than deflation was tho real danger, and I feel sure that no 
discerning person, would disagree with that judgment to-day. 

" The scale of public investment is of course high, and will continue 
to bo high. Steel and coal, transport and power, all these basic 
industries need capital. They will absorb large quantities in the 
years ahead. But not even in these fields can we develop faster than 
the resources which are available permit. We shall of course give 
these productive industries priority over advances in the Social 
Services. We cannot afford not to do so. Even so, there is a limit 
to the speed at which we can develop. We have not hesitated, and 
will not hesitate, to adjust even tho most essential investment 
programmes. The object must be to secure that these programmes 
are matched by tho savings available or the profits earned, so as to 
place a less heavy burden on the community. These are the facts of 
life. They are the same facts which face many of our partners in 
the Commonwealth to-day. We should be failing in out duty to the 
Commonwealth and to the whole world if we did not face them here 
in the United Kingdom. 
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“ Lastly, as to credit policy. S'oirhbtin^S,,^ am surged to end tho 
‘ credit squeeze." Sometimes I am told to dlctaf^tp the Banks on 
their liquidity ratios m order to intensify it. I wonder if those who 
advocate the second course want to use the banks as their agents to 
choke back production and raise unemployment. Oddly enough, 
the same people sometimes urge both these courses. I doubt their 
wisdom. Nevertheless, .credit policy has an important part to play. 
Obviously we need to learn all*we can about techniques m this field. 
We all look forward to the findings of Lord Radchffe’s Committee. 
But the Iladchfl© Committee was never mtendocL,as a substitute for 
action. Whatever techniques we may develop, credit restriction 
clearly has a part to play in onr struggle against inflation. On the 
other hand we must not deceive ourselves that improved techniques 
can ever bo a complete answer. In February and March there was a 
marked upsurge m the level of Bank advances. 1 am glad to say that 
since my request to the Banks In April, the figures for April and May 
have shown a less disturbing trend, though I shall be bound to 
continue to watch the position very closely in the months to come. 


“ Perhaps 1 may take this opportunity of stating again the impor- 
tance which I attach to limiting the quantities of Bank money 
available for long-term investment. Tho guidance which I have 
issued to the Capital Issues Committee still stands, and is being 
earned out in their day-to-day work — in particular, the principle 
that overdraft facilities for capital purposes should so far as possible 
be limited to short ‘bridging’ operations, designed bo provide capital 
for short periods until more appropriate long-term arrangements 
for finance oan bo made. If tins means less investment or investment 
at a slower pace, so be it. The fact remains that investment unmatched 
by savings is a battle lost against inflation. It is my intention that 
the borrowing of money should bo as difficult as the real shortage 
of resources demonstrates to be necessary. I prefer that we should 
put honest money first and other considerations, including popularity, 
a long way after. Businesses, local authoriles, public boards, and 
private persons too, must out their Budgets in accordance with the 
national doth. Directors and shareholders, bankers and taxpayers, 
will assist tho community and themselves if they impress these facts 
on one another 


“ Of course I know that there are other factors in inflation . . . But 
the existence of other factors is not an adequate excuse for ignoring 
those that I have mentioned ...” 


Mr. Thorneycroft’s Speech of July 12. 

Addressing the National Productivity Advisory Council (which 
consists of representatives of employers, trade unions, and the 
nationalized industries) the Chancellor made it clear that there 
was, in his view, no new economic crisis. He rejected the 
possibility of “ sudden panic slashes ’’but pleaded for restraint 
in wages, profits, and prices, announcing at the same time 
that Exchequer lending rates for borrowings by local authorities 
and the nationalized industries were being increased. 

After saying that there was ” no heaven-sent, painless and novel 
solution ” of tho problem of inflation, Mr. Thomeycroft doclared 
that the struggle had to be fought on many fronts. lie continued : 
** To say that there is no new solution is not tho same as saying that 
there is no solution at all, or no policy to attain it. It is important, 
however, to bo clear first about the facts ; about the policies which 
the Government are pursuing and intend to pursue ; about the areas 
of action in which they oan operate, and how . . . 

We have not been preserving the soundness of our money since 
the war. Tho pound was worth 20s. in 1947 and about 12s. 6d. today. 
The best answer to the reduction of inflation is that we should all 
produce more ; work a little more effectively, a little harder ; and 
have fewer restrictions upon output. Tho outlook for this year is 
not unsatisfactory m this regard. Production is moving upward 

“In my judgment the Government’s policy is a good one. It is 
clearly defined. It is working and will continue to work in future. 
We may from time to time adapt or adjust it, but we do not intend to 
reverse it. The big instrument of Government policy in all these 
matters is the Budget . . Investment, particularly investment for 
the public and basic sectors, is going to be large but, as m the private 
sector, must be matched with tho savings which are available. 
It is in tho private field that the Government’s policy on monetary 
matters mainly operates. We have maintained the credit squeeze. 
We have decided as a matter of policy that the prioo of money shall 
be related to the real scarcity of resources which exists. We are often 
presssed to abandon this policy. We do not intend to do so . . . Nor 
should public spending be put into a specially privileged position. 
Today we have implemented that part of the policy by raising tho 
Exchequer lending rates to keep them in line with the market. It 
will cost the local authorities and the nationalized industries more to 
borrow. And so, in existing circumstances, it should.” 

Turnin g to a part of tho economy “ not at any rate directly within 
Government control,” Mr. Thomeycroft discussed the question of 
prices, profits and incomes. “ It is sometimes suggested,” he said, 
« that we should seek to control mcomos, not directly, but by so 
organizing the economy that we choke back production and force 
unemployment to rise ... I don’t find the idea of artificially driving 
up the unemployment figures, at a time when so much needs to be 
done, a particularly attractive one . . . Moreover, I am not altogether 
satisfied that those economists and others who argue for this course 
quite realize the degree of unemployment that mteht be necessary 
for this policy to prove even partially effective. 
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44 No theory, and no juggling with totulfl, can detract from the 
Himplo clarity of the cost-prices spiral through which wo arc pacing. 
Coal prices aro up, so gas, electricity, and transport will all cent the 
consumer more. A 11 those increases are in the public sector, and 
neither import costs nor private profits introduce complications. 
The higher prices themselves add up to an additional £135,000,000 
to £140,000, 000 a your on the hills of the consumer. The solid bulk 
of it is duo to wage increases, either in the industries concerned or in 
the industry supplying materials and equipment to them. 

44 Let mo put this matter in another way. Last year’s increase in 
wages and salaries came to nearly £900,000,000. It is perfectly clear 
that the supply of things to buy with those earnings cannot possibly 
increase at this kind of rate. £900,000,000 is more than the country 
spends on all the rents and all the rates combined ; it would more 
than buy us a second and larger Iioalth Service than we have today ; 
it is the equivalent of two or throo Navies. 

44 It is quite inevitable that increases in spending power of this 
size aro bound io bo frustrated by rising prices. There simply cannot 
be the extra stuff to buy. We are today suffering from an internally 
generated price rise . . , We have even contemplated the possibility 
of seeking to disguise these added costs by subsidizing in one form or 
another the nationalized industries, or permitting them to run at a 
loss. But no nation really possesses the resources to falco prices upon 
that scale, and the attempt would lead to oven greater 1118.'* 

deferring to the idea now under consideration of some impartial 
body to produce an independent analysis of the related problems 
of incomes, costs and prices, the Chancellor said : 44 It would not be 
a wages court ; it would not bo a supornatloual authority ; and it 
would not deal with Individual wage claims . . . But it may well bo 
that it could have an important part to play in keeping before the 
country the essential facts of our economic position,’ * 

Mr. Thorncyoroft ended by saying that all these matters should 
be viewed in their true perspective. 44 There is more sound invest- 
ment going on in this country than ever before,” he declared. 44 Our 
exports are holding up pretty well in world markets. Our balanoc-of - 
paymonts oxitlook, on the best estimates wo can make, is not 
unfavourable. All these good things can be frustrated unless we can 
holt this continuing prooess of rising pricos . . , The policies which 
the Government are pursuing in the fields of credit, expenditure and 
investment are well dosignod to keep our efforts within the limit of 
our resources. Wo intend to continue those policies. If as a nation 
we can match that restraint by a determination not to take out, 
in the shape of higher incomes, money which has not been matched 
by new production, stable prices aro well within our reach.” 

Economic Debate in House of Commons. 

The Chancellor’s announcement of the setting-up of a 
Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes was made in the 
House of Commons on July 25 during a debate in which Mr. 
Harold Wilson, on behalf of the Opposition, strongly criticized 
the Government’s economic policy. 

Mr. Harold Wilson declared that there was 44 unprecedentedly 
widespread public concern about inflation,” though it was no new or 
sudden crisis. To some extort it bad been 44 over-dramatized and 
sensationalized,” but there had been in the last few weeks a sudden 
realization of the degree of inflation in the country, and thoro was a 
feeling that the Prime Minister’s 44 plateau ” of price stability was 
now lost. 

Continuing, Mr. Wilson maintained that the 44 plateau ” policy 
had failed bcoause Mr. Macmillan, while appealing for wage restraint, 
was himself forcing wage claims by forcing up prices. Government 
policy had gone wrong in throe ways. Firstly, they had deliberately 
forced pricos up and 44 given repeated twists to inflation.” They 
were doing this again with rents. Secondly, the Government had 
relied almost solely on monetary control and found that it did not 
work. Thirdly, they had rejected selective controls. 44 The 
Government’s approach, 44 said Mr. Wilson,” is all or nothing — 
full steam or full stop, accelerator full throttle or the brake. Wo say : 

4 Hold back inossontial investment by investment controls and 
actively expand essential investment by tax concessions, public 
investment, and so on. ’ ” 

The Government had lost the groatost asset any Government could 
have in dealing with inflation— the support of the T.U.O. over wage 
restraint. This should not be laid at the door of individual union 
leaders, 44 not even Mr. Cousins.” Wages were at the centre of the 
problem of the 44 cost-push inflation spiral,” and the Opposition had 
warned the Government time and again that their policy could only 
lead to greater wage demands and industrial disputes. The same 
measure of restraint in wages, salaries, profits, and dividends was 
needed to-day as Sir Stafford Cripps had called for and achieved, 
and it must apply to routs as well as to other forms of income. 
Such restraint could be fairly asked for 44 only by a Government 
that baoked their appeals by the same measures of social justice as 
hacked Sir Stafford Crippa,” 

Those who appealed for restraint in income must create conditions 
in which such an appeal must succeed. It meant (i) a greater degree 
of planning of national resources ; (ii) planning for expansion by giving 
priority to essential investment ; (iii) real assurances on price stability 
in return for wage restraint, if necessary by a temporary wago freeze ; 
(iv) a 44 socially just Budget” and social security provisions, including 
a tax on capital gains ; and (v) 44 a real drive against the citadels 
of fiscal privilege.” 


Thoro was need to use physical controls to hold back unossontial 
investment, so that an ordered expansion could he planned of the 
investment needed for the basic industries and exports. This would 
mean particularly building licensing, and perhaps control over the 
use of sheet steel and other scarce materials for unessential purposes. 
Positive measures, tax incentives, the full use of the publicly-owned 
industrial capacity in the Royal Ordnance factories and elsewhere, 
guaranteed orders, and* 4 blanket agreements ” to call forth production 
of the goods most required, were all needed. 

Also needed was a Budget strategy which gave a genuine surplus : 
enough, after allowing for private savings, to meet the investment 
programme. AU this and more could be achieved, giving Justice to 
the old-age pensioner at the same time, not so much by raising tax 
rates as by widening the tax base and making an attack on evasion and 
avoidance, supplemented in time by the savings accruing from tho 
national superannuation scheme. Within the Budget strategy, 
44 conditions of social justice ” should be created by taxing the forms 
of spendable inoomo which were now tax-free, such as capital 
appreciation. 

In conclusion Mr. Wilson said that monetary policy had Its 
contribution to make aw part of the system of controls, but it must 
bo a system 44 reflecting the conditions of the 1950 *h, not the 1930’s or 
even the 1890’s.” A rational and effective monetary policy need not 
moan high Interest rates, nor should the Government rule out the 
possibility of a two-tier interest rate system, with a lower rate for 
public and essential investment. As part of such a policy for stopping 
tho cost-price spiral, they should be prepared to consider, as a short- 
term measure, arrangements -by voluntary or, If necessary, statutory 
control- for keeping prices for a period from rising above their 
present level in return for real assurances about costs. 

Mr. Thorncycroft said that Britain’s present problem was not 
like the balanee-of-paymonts problem of 1951 [under the Labour 
Government]. Tho paradox which made things so easy for critics 
was that tho country had prosperity on the one hand, and a doeline 
in tho internal value of the currency on the other, Tho present 
external oxitlook was good. At one time it was thought that 44 wo 
might Just about break oven ” on the external current account from 
mid- 1950 to mid-1957, but now it wjih expected that there woxild be 
a surplus of £125,000,000 or more, and thoro was no roiuton whatever 
why in the coming year 44 we should not do better still,” 

Mr. Thornyoroft continued : 44 All these benefits are against a 
background of prosperity In Britain greater and more widespread 
than ever before. Look where we will, there is a vast change compared 
with Ji. quarter of a century* ago.” Thoro was cause for concern, 
however, because those advances had been matched by a steady 
depreciation in the value of the currency for the last 12 yearn. 

The Government had its part to play in cheeking Inflation, but 
there was 44 no tap itx the Treasury by which it can regulate tho 
movement of prices.” If inflation was to be checked, the first 
essential was to have a country which realty wished this to be done 
and was prepared to accept the discomfort of any euros that might 
be involved. Up till qxxite recently ho doubted very much if this had 
been tbo case. Too many people had seen tho benefits of inflation 
without perceiving anything of its dangers or disadvantages. Wage- 
earners had enjoyed their wage increases, employers had enjoyed 
their bigger profits, but they would not regard these things ns having 
any connexion with the fall in the value of money, which they disliked 
os much as anyone else. Tt was 44 not easy to cure people of a disease 
they did not recognize.” 

In tho short term they could cover investment in the basic 
industries without inflation, and that was 44 the path of financial 
rectitude which they would seok to go on folio whig.” In the long 
term it was tho responsibility of tho Government to make as certain 
as they could that the combined investment programme, public and 
private, did not roach the point where there was a danger of 
overstraining tho economy and where Intolerable financial difficulties 
arose. Tho Government did not intend to let that happen. It might 
be necessary to revise some programmes to see that too many did 
not reach tho peak at tho same moment, and they would not hesitate 
to make tho necessary adjustments, 

Tic did not agree with tho school of thought which miggostod that a 
solution could be found by deflation. That would demand a change 
of method. They could put up taxes, cut investment, make credit 
dearer and scarcer, organize their own slump, and force unemployment 
to a flguro needed to end wage claims to-day. All that would he a 
drastic departure from the objects for which they had all been striving 
sincso tho war. They had been seeking full employment In a free 
society, and It would be a sorry reflection on society If stable prices 
coxxld only bo achieved by abandoning full employment, 

44 In 1950, ” tho Chancellor continued, ” production was a little up,” 
Wages find salaries woro 9 per cent up on the previous year, or an 
increase of £900,000,000. Profits were tip by 3 per cent, or about 
£110,000,000. Of that £110,000,000, about one-half was undistributed, 
and of the rest about 50 per cent was paid in taxation, leaving 
about £25,000,000 extra in tho pockets of shareholders, Of the 
additional £900,000,000 in wages and salaries, rather more than 
£100,000,000 went in taxation, leaving between £700,000,000 and 
£800,000,000 in tho pockets of tho workers, Extra purchasing power 
on this scale, unmatched by increased production, must have a 
powerful effect on tho economy. It is the equivalent of trying to run 
two or throo additional navies ; it is more than all tho rents and rates 
in Britain, or tho equivalent of another bigger and hotter Health 
Service. Since then, the last round of wage increases will add several 
hundred millions more. 
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“ What we are seeing to-day is the result of wage movements over 
the last 18 months coming out in the form of higher prices in coal, 
transport, postal charges, electricity, and gas. If we seek to meet 
these price increases by further wage increases, it will certainly all 
start to happen over again. In part, these increases reflect some 
contribution to capital, but m the main they reflect increased wage 
costs. They clearly have their effect in other sectors. The steel 
industry is acknowledged to be very efficient ; its productivity 
increased by 20 per cent in the five years to 1956. But even with 
this, cost increases could not fail to be reflected in increased prices, 
and to-day the chairman of the Iron and Steel Board has announced 
such mcreases. 

44 But one way or another, the question always comes back to how 
one is to approach the problem of wages. We can neither fix them 
nor freeze them. To seek to fix all incomes in this country is not a 
solution which would appeal to anyone. Nor does anyone seriously 
contemplate trying to freoze wages. Wages should move up in an 
expanding economy. Men should share the benefits of their increased 
production, and it is certainly not inflationary for them to do so. 
What has gone wrong is that we have sought to pay wages out of 
relation to production, and if we are to have any hope of doalmg 
with inflation we must stop doing that. 

** The role of the Government is not to interfere with collective 
bargaining, but it is carrying that doctrine too far to say that the 
Government is to be indifferent to the relation between incomes and 
production. It is really the task of the Government to say plainly 
that if higher wages are paid, unmatched in what we as a nation 
produce, we are deliberately creating our own inflation. 

“ One contribution which we think can be made, not as a solution, 
but as some help to this, is the establishment of an independent 
council on prices, productivity, and incomes — and we intend to go 
ahead with that. It will have the following terms of reference : 

4 Having regard to the desirability of full employment and 
increasing standards of life, based on expanding production and 
reasonable stability of prices, to keep under review changes in 
prices, productivity, and the level of incomes, including wages, 
salaries, and profits, and to report thereon from time to time.* 

u I shall be announcing the names of the chairman and other 
members of the Council as soon as possible.” 

The Government hoped that the Counoil would create a full 
appreciation of the facts, both among the public and among those 
more immediately concerned with cost and price matters. It was 
not there to arbitrate ; it was not a wage court ; and it was not 
concerned with speoifio wage claims or disputes, like a wage-fixing 
body. Its purpose was to survey past experience and to deduce 
from it some guidance for the future. It could not concern itself 
with every aspect of economic policy, but it would be free to comment 
on general problems inside the scope of its terms of reference, such 
as the effect of increased costs and prices on the competitiveness of 
IJ.K. exports, on the ability of the U.K. to pay its way abroad, 
and on the relationship between income, profits, investment and 
productivity. The Government did not put this forward as a panacea, 
but he was confident that the body created had a useful role to play, 
and that those who wished to taokle inflation would co-operate 
with it and pay hoed to its reports. 

The Chancellor concluded : “ Meanwhile, the policy should be 
plain : Government spending must be held down as it was this year, 
and that means some difficult decisions as the stage is Bet for next 
year’s estimates. Investment over the years must be planned to 
match savings, and if necessary re-phased. The credit squeeze 
must continue so that a boom can be prevented, and that means 
continued pressure by the banks. And wage and profit increases 
must bo related to production. I recognize that this means adopting 
on occasion an old-fashioned policy of saying ‘ No.* If saying ‘ No * 
leads to some measure of disagreement, so be it. It will be better to 
disagree than to drift. The Government intend to press home these 
policies. They may be unpopular, but they are right and provide 
the best road yet suggested for dealing with the problem of rising 
prices.” 

Mr. Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition, said that there were 
circumstances in which a Government, if they were doing the right 
things in other ways, might find some such body as the new Council 
of value ; but he thought it a mistake to make it an independent 
council. If one wanted to get action, the best way was to get both 
sides of industry together, and it would have been more sensible to 
have allowed this to develop out of the Joint Industrial Council. 
Dealing with the question of the Council’s independence, Mr. Gaitskell 
asked what sort of members were to be appointed and whether they 
would really be able to make genuinely independent pronouncements. 
If they were merely going to draw attention to the facts in the 
economic situation, there was no need for it since the facts were 
known. If they were going to offer advice on policies, he did not 
believe that such a body, appointed by a Conservative Government, 
would be independent at all. 

One would have supposed (Mr. Gaitskell continued) that the 
Chancellor would have taken the opportunity of at least making 
some gesture to the unions, but one oould not describe his speech as 
“ an olive branch to the T.U.C.” The T.U.G. had made it abundantly 
plain that if one wanted to get a combined operation, one must have 
polioies that appealed to the organized workers. It had also made it 
plain that the Government never listened to what they (the T.U.C.) 
said, had rejected their ideas of planning, and had refused their 
conception of social justice. The unions could not be expected to 


collaborate m these circumstances. Nor could they be expected to 
exercise restraint in wage claims when there was no restraint on tax 
remissions to wealthy people. 

Mr. Gaitskell continued : *' The truth is that the Government 
are utterly bankrupt of any policy . . . Unless the Chancellor m 
prepared to thow overboard the doctrinaire ideas of Conservative 
freedom , unless he is willing genuinely to try to create a society 
of social justice ; unless he is prepared to use fiscal polioies which 
really attack those who get away without paying tax ; unless he can 
introduce such measures as a capital gains tax, for which there is 
an overwhelming case ; unless he will deal with tax avoidance, and 
adopt policies which unite the country, there is no chance of defeating 
the powerful forces of inflation.” Because the Opposition believed, 
in view of the Chancellor’s “ utterly negative and complacent 
speech,” that there was no hope of any movement m this direction, 
they would be obliged to divide the House. 

Mr. Macmillan, replying to the debate, said that every man and 
woman knew that for the great mass of the people there had never 
been such a good time or such a high standard of living and comfort 
as to-day. The Daily Herald [the Labour Party’s organ] had chosen 
on that very day to put an advertisement in the Financial Times 
44 urging, no doubt, capitalist employers to use the Daily Herald as 
an advertising medium.” The advertisement said : “ Thousands of 
Daily Herald families already enjoy a car — but many, many more 
will be planning one in the near future, if their standard of living 
continues to rise at the present rate.’ ” 

Continuing, the Prime Minister said that when he was told by 
some academic writers that inflation could only be cured or arrested 
by a return to substantial or even massive unemployment, he rejected 
that utterly. There could be conditions of over-employment with 
insufficient mobility of labour, and they must not be deterred from 
taking appropriate measures to control inflation because some 
temporary dislocation would follow. Last year, the action he took as 
Chancellor had had that result, and the labour released was rapidly 
absorbed m new work to the public benefit. If the mass of the 
people ever believed that there was an intention to bring about 
large-scale -unemployment, they would set their faces, and rightly, 
against every reasonable and proper measure that this or any other 
Government might propose. 

Whether it was regarded as an economic or a social problem, it 
was their duty to see whether they could ” alleviate, perhaps cure, 
a. disease which, although not as dramatic as that which afflioted the 
country before the war, might in the long run be equally pemioious.” 
He would pledge, on behalf of the Government, that they would not 
shrink from any measure, popular or unpopular, which they thought 
might be corrective. They had the right to make this claim because 
they had taken many measures of this kind, including credit restric- 
tions, outs in Government expenditure, abolition of subsidies, the 
Rent Act, the attempt to reduce the cost of the Health Service, 
and the new defence policy, all of which was a massive contribution 
towards the deflation of the economy. 

In six years of Labour administration the trade balance had 
reached a cumulative deficit of £800,000,000 in spite of import 
controls and rationing. When the Socialists left office the adverse 
trade balance had been running at the rate of £700,000,000 a year. 
In the following six years there had been a surplus on the trade 
balance of £800,000,000, achieved not by a reduction of imports 
but by a great increase in exports. In the last four years, dollar 
imports had risen by 25 per cent but dollar exports had risen by 
50 per cent. 

Personal savings under the Labour Administration had almost 
been a minus quantity, standing at £160,000,000 in 1950. In 1956 
they had been £1,500,000,000. The cost of living had gone up by 
20 per cent in the six years of Conservative government, whereas 
under Labour rule it had risen by 40 per cent. 

Referring to the nationalized industries, the Prime Minister said : 
** We have good men in them both at the top and throughout the 
industries. I do not think we shall do very much by criticism of 
them. We must find the best men we can get and help them. But 
the industries are in a sheltered position. Because they are sheltered, 
they have a special duty not to exploit the nation.” 

" If the problem of inflation is to be solved,” said Mr. Maomillan, 
“ it must be by a joint operation. In a period of full employment 
those who advise and manage organized labour must necessarily 
be in a position of great power. They must also realize they have 
increased responsibility. If they use their strength unwisely they 
might easily bring about the opposite of what they are seeking. 
They might even bring the collapse of the structure of full employ- 
ment. Instead of benefiting their members, they might bring them 
great injury. If they are thought to use their position unfairly 
against the defenceless classes, they will build up against themselves 
the same kind of division which many of us remember, and so deeply 
regret, in our country between the wars. There is a point at whioh 
no Government, of whatever complexion, can stand idly by and, in 
the name of impartiality, be silent witnesses to economic decline.” 

Mr. Martin Lindsay (C.) stated that he and two other Conservative 
M.P.s would not be able to support the Government in the division. 
In his opinion the Government had not shown adequate leadership 
m dealing with the problem of inflation. The Government ought to 
say to those who had responsibility for dealing with the matter — 
the employers of nationalized and private industries, and the trade 
unions — that they regarded it as an unpatriotic aot to formulate or 
concede wage claims which were not related to higher production, 
or to inoreaae dividends. 
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The Vote for the Treasury (on which the debate had taken 
place) was carried on a division by 804 votes to 241 — a 
Government majority of 63. 

Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes. - Government’s Consul- 
tations with Industry and Trade Unions. - T.U.C. Statement. 

The plan to set up an independent national body to advise 
on wages, profits, prices, and productivity had first been 
announced by the Prime Minister in a speech at Stockton 
(Co. Durham) on June 1. Though wider in scope, it originated 
from a recommendation of the courts of inquiry into the 
engineering and shipbuilding industries (see 15606 A) which 
had suggested the establishment of an authoritative and 
impartial body to advise on “ wider problems of wages policy 
in an inflationary setting.” 

Mr. Macmillan said that full employment demanded a sense of 
responsibility, a measure of reasonable restraint, and a recognition by 
everyono of tho basic foot that ” to giro ourselves moro money 
without producing more is to give ourselves nothing of any real or 
lasting value.’* He added : *’ This is why I have asked tho Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer and tho Minister of Labour to consult with repre- 
sentatives of industry — masters and men — on whether an indepen- 
dent body might help to thow light on all tho different aspects of 
price stability and on the need Cor greater productivity to oarn a 
higher standard of living. If such a body can help us we shall do our 
best to got it into being. We must again and again remind ourselves 
of the fundamental facts of elementary economies. These are that 
you oannot get a quart out of a pint pot ; that tho source of wealth 
is work ; that ours is a country which must live by its oxports in a 
world of severe competition.” 

Mr. Thomeycroft and Mr. Macleod accordingly had 
discussions with representatives of the Federation of British 
Industries, the British Employers’ Confederation, the National 
Union of Manufacturers, the nationalized industries, and 
the T.U.C. between June 6-12 and again on July 17-18. 

The General Council of the T.U.C. informed the Government 
on July 24 that the Government’s proposal for the setting-up 
of the new body had been “ noted ” ; that the assurance of 
Ministers that the proposed body would not interfere with the 
present system of collective bargaining or intervene m any 
negotiations or disputes in industry had also been 4 4 noted ” ; 
but that the General Council a reserved their position ” on the 
Government’s proposal. At the same time the General Council 
issued the following statement : 

" The Chancellor has consulted tho T.U.C. on tho proposal to sot 
up an independent body on productivity, prices, and incomes. Ho 
has emphasized that he was not asking for approval of tho establish- 
ment of the body — the responsibility for setting it up would be the 
Government’s alone, Neither, if it wore set up, was he asking the 
T.U.C. to say in advance that it would approve its reports. Tho 
purpose of seeking the T.U.C.’s views, and, indeed, the rosults 
expected from such a body, are far from being explioit. One impres- 
sion which appears to be getting abroad is that the Government, by 
its proposal, is taking steps to deal with the inflationary problem 
and that the T.U.O., if it opposes or withholds approval, is therefore 
preventing or working against a solution. In other words, Press and 
public discussion is being focussed on tho question who is for and 
who is against the independent body, rather than on tho major 
question of inflation and how to deal with it . . . 

u The immediate question is whether a so-called independent or 
impartial body is likely to settle or make any contribution toward 
settling the controversy. It cannot bo doubted that tho basic elements 
in this controversy concern economic, sooial, and Governmental 
polioies, on whioh decided and fundamentally differing views are 
held by representative organizations, political parties, and tho 
Government itself. Thus, the T.U.C. has made representations to 
the Chanoellor on the occasion of all his Budgets in recent years, 
but scarcely any of its suggestions have been accepted. In fact, the 
Government, in line with its economic and sooial outlook, has con- 
tinued to adopt policies which the T.U.C. has opposed. It oannot be 
denied that many of these budgetary and other Government measures 
have directly resulted in increased prices to be paid by tho oonsumer 
for essential goods and services, and others have resulted in a 
diminution of the burden of taxation, mainly on higher incomes. 

’’ During the same period. Government policy has been direoted 
towards a loosening of the economy, permitting a general expansion 
of business and industrial activity regardless of its sooial character 
and its demands on our limited resources, and at other times towards 
a greater financial stringency without any discrimination as to its 
sooial and economic effects. In a freer eoonomy of this kind, the 
T.U.C. has warned tho Government of the consequential natural 
exercise by the trade unions of their bargaining strength in order 
to maintain the purchasing power of wages. Conscious of the conse- 
quences of this inter-action of the forces affecting incomes and prices, 
not least upon their own members, the T.U.C. has consistently 
appealed to the Government to use its powers to prevent unnecessary 
price increases and thus to set the scene for a collective effort to 
control these forces and encourage greater productivity. 

” While the T.U.C. cannot fail to he aware from past experience 
of the problems of wage bargaining under conditions of full employ- 
ment and the importance of maintaining: a correct balance between 
wages and other incomes and costs and prices, it is convinced that 
unless national economic policy is directed towards full employment 
and sooial welfare, and the Government is demonstrably taking 


measures to that end, it will oontinue to be impossible to advocate, 
with auy hope of success, a policy of voluntary restraint. Tho more 
the Government has yielded to tho demands for a froor markot 
economy, tho loss have boon tho chances of voluntary control and 
co-ordination in tho wages field. 

“ These fundamental differences oannot bo removed by tho setting 
up of an impartial body. Tho danger is that they may bo temporarily 
overlooked if attention is diverted towards an examination by such 
a body, and that tho responsibilities of the Government, employers 
and trado unions, and the public generally in facing the issues of 
policy involved would tend to be obscured. 

“ The Goncral Council therefore note tho proposal of tho Govern- 
ment to set up an impartial body to consider wages, incomes, prices, 
profits, and productivity. They further note tho assurances of 
Ministers that this body will not interfere with tho present system 
of collective bargaining or intorveno in any negotiations or disputes 
in an industry. Tho General Council reserve their position on this 
proposal of the Government.” 

Higher Interest Kate on Local Loans, 
lu accordance with the Chancellor’s announcement at the 
meeting of the National Advisory Council on Productivity 
(see above), the Treasury announced on July 12 that interest 
on new loans to Local Authorities by the Public Works Loan 
Board would be increased from July 18 as follows (existing 
rates in parentheses) : up to live years, 5$ per cent (5£ p.c.) ; 
over five and up to 15 years, 6 per cent (5J p.c.) ; over 15 
years, 5? per cent (5J p.o.).— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Daily Herald - Financial Times) 
(Prev. rep. Anti-Inflationary Policy, 154#* A ? Wages, 
15432 A ; Local Authority Loans, 15388 B.) 

A. FRANCE. — * New Information Office. 

On the proposal of M. Bourgfcs-Maunoury, the Prime 
Minister, the French Cabinet decided on July 11 to set up a 
new French information office (Centre de diffusion fratifaise) 
for the purpose of making tho French viewpoint understood 
throughout the world and combating the anti-French 
propaganda in 44 certain countries.” 

It was officially announced (1) that the Centre de diffusion frangaisc 
would havo tho specific bisk of providing information abroad on 
French affairs, ’’particularly in connexion with North Africa and 
tho French Union ” ; (2) that it would bo under tho direct control 
of tho Cabinet and would bo headed by a diplomat ; (3) that it would 
not bo ooixoomod with cultural relations but would havo tho definite 
mission of ’’combating the anti-French propaganda in certain 
countries and re-establishing the truth ” ; (&) that it would havo 
representatives abroad who would disseminate information through 
tho media of pamphlots, press conferences, etc. ; and (5) that, tho 
Centre would bo assisted by a consultative committee. 

M. Raymond Offroy, French Ambassador in Bangkok, 
was appointed on the same day as head of the Centre de 
diffusion fr an false. It was also announced that the members 
of the above-mentioned consultative committee would include 
M. Pierre Commin, assistant secretary-general of the French 
Socialist Party, and Senator Longchambon, president of the 
Association des franfais & V Stranger. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

B. BRUNEI. — Constitutional Reforms. 

Draft constitutional proposals for the British-protected 
State of Brunei, in North Borneo, were published on July 26. 
Drafted by the British Government in consultation with the 
Sultan of Brunei, they provide for the replacement of the 
existing 20-member State Council (a body largely recruited on 
a hereditary basis from the State aristocracy) bv the following 
bodies 1 (1) an Executive Council consisting or the Sultan as 
president and 15 other members, some chosen ex-officio and 
others elected by the district councils ; (2) a Legislative 
Council consisting of a president and 26 members (15 unofficial, 
six official and five ex-officio ), including four directly appointed 
by the Sultan ; and (8) a Privy Council, which would advise 
on matters of ceremonial and protocol and consist of five 
ex-officio members and others nominated by the Sultan. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 

C. CANADA. - Final General Election Result. 

The postponed election in Wellington South (Ontario), 
caused by the death of the Liberal candidate during the general 
election campaign, was held on July 15 and resulted in the 
Progressive Conservatives winning the seat from the Liberals, 
who had held it since 1980. The successful Conservative 
candidate, Mr. Alfred Hales, polled 11,606 votes against 6,121 
for the Liberal candidate and 805 for a C.C.F. candidate. 

Dr. W. G. Blair, Progressive Conservative M.P. for Lanark 
(Ontario), died on June 16, necessitating a by-election in that 
constituency.— -(Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 15613 A) 
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A. PAKISTAN. — Legislative Preparations for 
General Elections. - Joint Electorate for Whole of 
Pakistan. - Constitution suspended in West Pakistan. - 
Resignation of Dr. Khan Sahib. - New Ministry formed by 
Abdur Rashid Khan. - President’s Rule ended in West 
Pakistan. - Split in Awami League. - New Political Parties. 

During its April session the National Assembly of Pakistan 
considered several Bills relating to the preparation of general 
elections throughout the country in March 1958, the most 
important of these measures being the Electorate Amendment 
Bill, which introduced a system of joint electorates for both 
West and East Pakistan, Details of these Bills are given below : 

Electorate Amendment Bill. This Bill — introduced oil April 22 by 
Mr. Suhrawardy, the Prime Minister — abolished the separate 
electorate system in the Province of West Pakistan and thus amended 
the Electorate Act of 1956, which had provided for joint electorates 
in East Pakistan but for separate electorates for Moslems and non- 
Moslems in West Pakistan (see 15241 A). 

Explaining the new measure, Mr. Suhrawardy declared that there 
was no justification for having two separate systems of electorates 
in the two parts of Pakistan, and that the introduction of a uniform 
system for the whole country would help to oreate unity and cohesion. 
Denying the view that the system of joint electorates was fundamental 
to Islam, ho deolared that the minorities must put their trust in the 
Moslems, who would “ look after their interests with possibly greater 
zeal than they themselves will he able to do/ 1 He expressed his 
personal opinion that most objections to the joint electorate system 
in West Pakistan were due to political factors. 

Mr. C. E. Gibbon, the Deputy Speaker and Christian minority 
representative, opposed the Bill on the ground that it would “ eliminate 
and exterminate the minorities of Pakistan." He threatened to take 
the matter to the Supremo Court “ or even the International Court 
of Justice " if the Bill was passed. 

Mr. Gibbon's amendment to circulate the Bill for the purpose of 
showing the public that the Government had “ created revolutionary 
conditions " was lost by 36 votes to 14 and the Bill was passed by a 
voice vote on April 24, receiving the President's assent on April 30. 

Electoral Rolls Bill. This measure, introduced on April 9 by 
the Law Minister, Sardar Amir Azam Khan, regulated the qualifica- 
tions of voters at national and provincial elections and the prepara- 
tion of elootoral rolls. Its object was to clear the way for the Election 
Commission to make the necessary preparations for the tot general 
elections in the country on the basis of universal adult franchise. 
It also contained certain provisions regarding delimitation of 
constituencies. 

The Bill was subsequently passed and received the President's 
assent on April 30. 

Representation of the People Bill. This measure, introduced 
by Sardar Amir Azam Khan on April 15, regulated the membership 
of the National Assembly and the two Provincial Assemblies ; laid 
down the qualifications and disqualifications for membership ; 
defined corrupt and illegal praotioes and other offences in connexion 
with elections ; and regulated the procedure for decisions on election 
disputes. It laid down that the National Assembly would comprise 
310 members, half of whom would be elected by West Pakistan and 
the other half by East Pakistan, and that the two Provincial Assem- 
blies would also have 310 members each. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

Political Developments In West Pakistan. 

President Mirza suspended the Constitution of West Pakistan 
on March 21, and took over the government of that province, 
after Dr. Khan Sahib’s Ministry had lost its majority in the 
Provincial Assembly. The President’s action was approved by 
the National Assembly on April 18 by 47 votes to 21, and on 
April 16 the Assembly agreed to extend President’s Rule in 
West Pakistan for another four months— i.e. until Sept. 30, 
1957. 

The crisis was caused by the decision of the Moslem League party 
in the Provincial Assembly to demand the breaking-up of West 
Pakistan Into fully autonomous provinoea. When a resolution on 
this matter was debated in the Assembly on March 20, about 30 
members of the ruling Republican Party crossed the floor and joined 
the Opposition ; in consequence, the Government (which had 
previously been supported by 164 of the 305 members) lost its 
majority. The Speaker, however, refused to allow a vote to he taken 
on a motion of censure on the Government which had been moved by 
Sardar Bahadur Khan, leader of the Moslem League, 

Following the introduction of President's Rule, consultations on 
the formation of a new Provincial Government took place between 
President Mirza, Mr. Suhrawardy, and party leaders. A solution 
was delayed, however, by the controversy over the proposed division 
of West Pakistan, to which President Mirza and Mr. Suhrawardy 
were stron g ly opposed, but on which opinion was known to be 
divided In all the three main parties — the Moslem League, the 
Republican Party, and the Awami League. Dr. Khan Sahib claimed 
on April 1 that he could still command a majority in the Assembly, 
and that he should he allowed to resume office if new elections were 
not held. Sardar Bahadur Khan, on the other hand, claimed that 
the Moslem League was in a position to form a Ministry, and 
denounced the suspension of the Constitution as “ a step which 
struck at the roots of democracy." 


Speaking m the National Assembly's debate on April 13, Mr. 
Suhrawardy explained that President's Rule had to be proclaimed 
in West Pakistan to bring t( some stability " into the uncertain 
political situation in that part of the country, and also to promulgate 
the provincial Budget. There had not been a single party with a 
majority at the time, and the various groups had joined hands only 
to bring down Dr. Khan Sahib's Government. Commending the 
resolution of April 16 extending President's Rule, Mr. Suhrawardy 
said that the extension was needed to stabilize political life in the 
province, declaring m this connexion : “ There was so much political 
dishonesty that there was no alternative to President's Rule. A 
time has come when we should stand for clean politics. The destiny 
of the people should not be played with by a handful of politicians." 

The Republican Party in the Provincial Assembly, meeting 
at Lahore on July 2, elected Sardar Abdur Rashid Khan as its 
leader in place of Dr. Khan Sahib, who had expressed the 
desire to relinquish office. Sardar Abdur Rashid Khan was 
Minister of Finance and Information in Dr. Khan Sahib’s 
Government. The meeting was attended by 148 members of 
the Provincial Assembly and the party claimed that another 
18 members had pledged support to it m writing, thus giving it 
an overall majority in the Assembly. 

Dr. Khan Sahib formally resigned as Chief Minister on 
July 7, and on July 10 advised the Governor of West Pakistan 
(Mr. Gurmani) to appoint Sardar Abdur Rashid Khan 
as his successor. On the previous day President Mirza had 
issued a proclamation revoking President’s Rule in the province 
and ordering the restoration of parliamentary government. 
The formation of the new Provincial Ministry was completed 
on July 17. 

Political Developments in. East Pakistan. 

An open split in the Awami League (the ruling party in the 
province) occurred during the first half of 1957 owing to 
sharp dissensions between Mr. Suhrawardy, the Prime Minister 
and all-Pakistan Convener of the League, and Maulana 
Basliani, its president in East Pakistan. The points at issue 
were the Maulana’s demand for full regional autonomy for 
East Pakistan in internal matters and for a policy of “ neutrality 
and independence ” in foreign affairs, including Pakistan’s 
withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact and SEATO and the 
rejection of foreign economic aid. 

After a meeting of the East Pakistan Awami League Councdl on 
Eeb. 7 -8 Maulana Bashani claimed that a resolution had been passed 
supporting his views and condemning the Baghdad Pact, but this 
was completely denied by Mr. Suhrawardy as well as by Mr. Ataur 
Rahman, the Provincial Chief Minister. In consequence of his 
differences with Mr. Suhrawardy, whom ho accused of violating the 
party constitution, Maulana Bashani resigned from the presidency 
of the League on March 21. Nine of his supporters on the League's 
Working Committee also resigned on March 31 after the Committee's 
majority had suspended the organizing secretary of the League, 
Mr. Oli Ahad, for publishing a pamphlet condemning military pacts. 

At a further session of tho League's Council on June 13, Mr. 
Suhrawardy won a decisive victory when his foreign policy, though 
again strongly condemned by the Maulana, was endorsed by over 
700 votes to 25 ; at the same meeting the Council supported (by 
over 700 votes to 14) a decision by the Working Committee to expel 
Mr. OH Ahad for three years. 

As a counter-action the Maulana immediately invited a number of 
left-wing Opposition leaders from West Pakistan to visit Dacca for 
consultations with him. They included two leaders of the National 
Party (see below), Mr. G. M. Syed and Mian Iftikharuddin. In 
co-operation with them he appointed a committee to draft a Constitu- 
tion for a new party, and subsequently called a convention of all 
“ democratic forces " to be held in Dacca on July 25-26 for the 
purpose of formally setting up the new party. On the eve of this 
meeting, the Ganatantri Dal (Democratic Party, an associate of the 
Awami League coalition) decided to merge with the new party upon 
its formation. The Awami League, on the other hand, strongly 
dissociated itself from the convention, both Mr. Ataur Rahman and 
the League’s general secretary (Sheikh Mujibur Rahman) publicly 
declaring that they did not support the Maulana. 

The Maulana’s new party was duly set up at the Dacca 
convention, assuming the name of National Awami Party and 
electing the Maulana as its president — a development marked 
by demonstrations in Dacca against the Maulana. Further 
disturbances occurred during a public meeting sponsored by 
the new party, as a result of which the East Pakistan Revenue 
Minister, Mr. Mahmud Ali (who belongs to the Ganatantri Dal) 
resigned in protest. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had resigned on May 30 as Minister of 
Commerce in the Provincial Ministry in order to resume his work as 
general secretary of the Awami League. Under the League’s Consti- 
tution a party official is not permitted to be a member of the Govern- 
ment, and Maulana Bashani had insisted on the Sheikh's resignation 
from the Ministry. 

Other Political Developments. 

A convention of six small left-wing Opposition groups, held 
at Lahore from Nov. 30 -Dec. 2, 1956, decided to form a new 
party under the name of the Pakistan National Party. 
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Tlio constituent groups inohidod the Eod Slxlrlw (led by Khan 
Abdul Gliaffnr IClian), tlio Azad l^akistan Party, tho Sind Awami 
League, and tho Sind Hari Gommittoo. Tho new party’s manifesto 
urged a change in Pakistan’s foreign policy by making hor 44 free 
from alignment with either block.” It also called for unity among 
tho ” anti-imperialist ” countries, and demanded tho repeal of tho 
existing intornal security legislation. 

The formation of a “ Kashmir Liberation Workers’ Com- 
mittee ” was announced on April (S by Akbar Khan, the former 
major-general who had been involved in the “Rawalpindi 
conspiracy ” ease and had recently become a member of the 
Awami League. He stated that he planned to launch a strong 
“ internal freedom movement ” in the Indian-held part of 
Kashmir and to achieve its aims through civil disobedience, 
strikes, and general non-coopera lion on tlio pattern of the 
Indian “ freedom struggle.” 

On June 18 Akbar Khan announced tiie formation of a new 
political party with the objectives of bringing Pakistan into 
closer relationship with the other Moslem countries, of 
“ liberating Kashmir from Indian occupation,” and of rendering 
assistance to the “ freedom lighters in Kashmir.” 

National Assembly By-election. 

Dr, Khan Sahib, the former Chief Minister of West Pakistan 
(see above), was elected a member of the National Assembly 
from West Pakistan on April 28. His earlier election had been 
declared void by the West Pakistan High Court (see 15488 D). 
(Dawn, Karachi - Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - Times) (Prev. rep. Electoral System, 15241 A ; 
West Pakistan, 15006 A ; East Pakistan, 15143 A.) 

A. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, July, * 957 - 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United States 
and France are given below ; 

Great Britain. Abraham, J. Johnston - ” Hurgocm’s Journey : 
An Autobiography/' (Uelnomauu, 25s.) 

Burrell, Lawrouoe- “ Bitter Lemons/ ’ Cyprus 1953-1950. (Taber 
and Faber, 16s.) 

Hunt, R. N, Oaiw--" A Guido to Communist Jargon/' (Godfrey 
Bios, 15 b.) 

Joun-Aubry, Gt'uwd “ Tho Sou Droamor • A Pollnltlvo Biography 
of Joseph Conrad/’ Translated from the French. (George Alloa aud 
Unwin, 25s.) 

Kohr, Leopold ” Tho Breakdown of Nations.” (Routlodgo and 
Kogan Paul, 30 b.) 

Leber, Aimedore— “ Conscience in Revolt.” 84 Stories oC tho 
German Resistance to Hitler. Translated from the German (Dan 
(jtewimm ateht auf). (Valloutine, Mitchell, 26 b.) 

Maclean, Fitzroy- ” Disputed Barricade : Tho Life aud Times 
of Josip Broz-Tlto, Marshal of Yugoslavia.” (Capo, 25s.) 

Ogilvie, Vivian — ” Tho English Public School.” (Bats Cord, 30s.) 
Rolt, L. T. 0. — ” Isambard Kingdom Brunei : A Biography.” 
Xjongmans, 25s.) 

Shepherd, Gordon — ■** Tho Austrian Odyssey.” (Macmillan, 30s.) 
Sohlesingor, Arthur M., jr. — " The Ago of Roosevelt : Volume I — 
Tho Crists oC the Old Order, 1919-1933.” (Reinonnmn, 42s.) 

Taplin, Gardner B, — “ The Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 
(John Murray, 42s.) 

Waugh, Evelyn— ” The Ordeal of Richard Pinfold." (Chapman 
and Hall, 12 b. 0d.) 

United States. Frank, Waldo — ” Bridgehead : Tho Drama of 
Israel.” (George BraziUcr, New York, $3.75) 

France. Camus, Albert — “ J/oxil ot lo royaumo.” (N.U.F., Paris) 
(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 15644 D.) 

B. ATHLETICS. — New World Record for the Mile. 

A new world record was set up at the White City (Loudon) 
on July 19 by Derek Ibbotson, of Great Britain, who ran the 
mile in 8 min. 57.2 sec., thereby beating the previous world 
record by eight-tenths of a second. Three other athletes also 
ran the mile in under four minutes during the same race : 
Roger Delaney (Eire) in 8 min. 58.8 sec., S. JungwiiTh 
(Czechoslovakia) in 8 min. 59.1 sec,, and K. Wood (Great 
Britain) in 8 min. 59.8 sec. The previous world record for the 
mile, 8 min. 58 sec., was set up by John Landy (Australia) in 
June 1954, only six weeks after I)r. Roger Bannister (Great 
Britain) had become the llrst man to run the mile in under four 
minutes. Dr, Bannister’s time was 8 min. 59.4 sec. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13651 C.) 

C. HONG KONG. — New Governor. 

It was announced on Aug. 2 that the Queen had approved 
the appointment of Sir Robert Black, Governor of Singapore, 
as Governor and Commander-in- Chief of Hong Kong in 
succesion to Sir Alexander Grantham, who was retiring after 
holding the post since 1947 , (Times) (Prev. rep. 8537 C.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Loans for British Refugees 
expelled from Egypt. - Government Scheme. 


A scheme of ex gratia loans to British nationals expelled from 
Egypt after the Suez crisis, to meet hardship caused through 
being deprived of access to their assets, was announced by the 
Foreign Secretary (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) on July 15. 

Mr. Lloyd said that the Oovornment had boon considering whether 
tho definition of hardship under which the Anglo- Egyptian Resettle- 
ment Board at present operated should bo drawn somewhat wider 
to include those suffering through being deprived of aeeoHH to their 
assets. They had decided that this could best be achieved by a 
scheme of cx gratia loans as a measure of interim assistance. Payments 
would be calculated on the basis of tho declarations of assets registered 
with the Foreign Office before July 15, the scale of payments being 


as follows : 

Reoko liable 

assets declared Amount of loan 

Up to £2,000 . . 70 per cent. £1,400 maximum. 

£2,001 -£2,500 .. £1,400 (70 per cent of tlrst £2,000) plus 

£100 -£1,500. 

£2,501-£3,000 . . £1,400 (70 per cent of tlrst £2,000) plus 

£ 200 -£ 1 , 000 . 

£3,001-£5,000 .. £1,400 (70 per cent of tlrst £2,000) plus 

£000 «£ 2 , 000 . 

£5,001 -£10,000 .. £1,400 (70 per cent of tlrst £2,000) plus 

£1,300 -£2,700. 

£10,00 1-£15, 000 . . £1,400 (70 per cent of tlrst £2,000) plus 

£2,000 £3,400. 

£15,001-£20,000 .. £1,400 (70 i>or cent of tlrst £2,000) plus 

£2,700 * £4,100. 

£20,000 and over . . £5,000. 

Assets rookonublo for the purpose of the scheme would be the 
following tangible items : Land, buildings, furniture mid personal 
eil'oots, vehicles, boatH, livestock, bank balances, cash deposits and 
securities in Egypt, articles deposited for safe keeping, Indemnities, 
water, gas, electricity, aud Customs deposits, and securities on 
deposit in the United Kingdom. 

In making payments under this scheme, no account would be 
taken of the grants made previously by tho Resettlement Board, nor 
of advances against Egyptian pensions. Loans which had been made 
by the Board would, however, bo taken into account In calculating 
the amount to bo loaned under tho scheme. It would be for the 
Individual himself to decide whether he was eligible for tho scheme 
and, if so, whether he wished to take advantage of It. Ouoo ho had 
done so I 10 would not normally bo eligible for further help from the 


Resettlement Board. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that applications for loans should bo 
made to the Resettlement Board and that no-one would he 
asked to make any repayment until his claim had been settled 
by the Egyptian Government. 

The first report published by the Anglo- Egyptian Resettle- 
ment Board on Aug. I stated that over 0,000 British refugees 
had arrived in the U.K. from Egypt, of whom about 2,800 were 
still living in hostels. Personal allowances had been made to 
4,800 people ; maintenance was being paid to about 550 
families, and the wages of about 170 supplemented ; and over 
550 had been helped to emigrate. Total expenditure so far had 
been nearly £005,000, including £270,000 for maintaining 
refugees in hostels.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (15389 A.) 


E. INDONESIA. — National Advisory Council. 

The newly created National Advisory Council was 
inaugurated on June 12 by President Sukarno, who assumed 
the position of chairman of the Council. 

In his inaugural speech President Bukarna emphasized that the 
setting-up of tho Council was not intended to diminish the authority 
of either Cabinet or Parliament, and that Urn Cabinet would remain 
responsible to Parliament (is hitherto. The President said that tine 
Council represented 44 an amalgamation of dynamic forces in society 
which cannot bo adequately channelled through Parliament.” 

The Council held its first session on July 18, when it discussed 
the following questions : a new movement, suggested by 
President Sukarno a few days earlier, aiming at a “ mental 
revolution among the people ” (see below) j the restoration of 
normal conditions in the country after the unrest of the previous 
six months ; the creation of a National Planning Board ; and 
the granting of autonomy to the regions. 

In earlier speeches President Sukarno had suggested that 
the National Planning Board should not only deal with 
economic reconstruction and development but with every 
aspect of Indonesian society, and should work out ddlnite 
schemes in such holds as defence and education. In other 
speeches delivered during a recent visit to East Java, the 
President had declared that it was imperative to mobilize the 
people for a “ mental revolution ” so as to abolish the “ colonial 
way of thinking ” that still prevailed among Indonesians. He 
emphasized that there were four crises in the country which 
had to be overcome by democratic means-— “ a moral crisis, a 
political crisis, a crisis of law-enforcing agencies, and a power 
crisis . ’ ’ — ( Indonesian Embassy, London) (15636 A.) 
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A. EGYPT. — The Cairo Espionage Trials. 

The trial was held in Cairo from May 11-30 of 11 Egyptians, 
eight Britons (four in absentia ), and one Yugoslav accused of 
espionage activities on behalf of Great Britain. One of the 
Egyptians was sentenced to death, while 12 of the other 
defendants (nine Egyptians and three Britons) were given 
terms of imprisonment (in some cases with fines and/or hard 
labour) ranging from three to 25 years. The remaining seven 
defendants were acquitted. 

The defendants and the sentences imposed on them were 
as follows : 

Death. Sayed Amin Mahmoud, headmaster of a preparatory 
school. 

25 Years. Captain Ahmed Amin Mahmoud, naval officer and son 
of the above ; Salah Hassan Bodeir, Army mechanic ; Youssof 
Megali Hanna, Army engineer The first two were to servo their 
sentences with hard labour and to pa.y a fine of £10.2,000 each. 

15 Years. Massif Morkos Mikhail, detective, who was also ordered 
to pay a fine of £E.2,000. 

10 Years. Mr. James Zarb, the Maltese owner of a porcelain 
factory ; Mr. Alexander Reynolds (in absentia ) ; Youssef Bedeir, an 
employee in Mr. Zarb’s factory. Mr. Zarb and Mr. Reynolds were to 
serve thoir sentences with hard labour. 

Five Years. Mr. James Swiubum, business manager of the Arab 
News Agency (with hard labour) ; Anton Yalcoub Abdelmalik, 
journalist ; Mohammed Ebeid, architect ; Samuel Attiya, a former 
employee of the Sudan Government. 

Three Years. Ahmed El Sayed ltewish, a parliamentary clerk. 
Acquitted. Mr. Charles Pittuolc, assistant manager of the Marconi 
Radio Telegraph Company of Egypt ; Mr. John T. Stanley, Cairo 
manager of the Prudontial Assurance Co. ; Mr. George Sweet, Mr. 
John McGlaston and Mr. George Roe (all in absentia); Colonel 
Milovan Gregorovio, of the former Royal Yugoslav Army ; Hussein 
Ali El KasheC, a guard at the Yugoslav Embassy in Cairo. 

Details of the preliminary proceedings, the trial itself, and 
the verdict are given below under cross-headings. 

The Preliminary Proceedings. 

The preliminary proceedings were exceptionally protracted : 
firstly, because of the Anglo-French-Israeli military interven- 
tion in the autumn of 1956 and the subsequent international 
crisis ; and secondly, because of the extensive dossier drawn 
up against the accused, running to some 1,200 pages. The 
rosecution took considerable time to prepare its case on the 
asis of this dossier , and the defence, on its part, was granted 
additional time to study it. As a result, the 16 defendants— 
who were arrested in Augusl-September, 1956 (see page 
15083) — had spent more than eight months in prison before 
the trial began. The four others, all Britons, had left Egypt 
in August 1950 and were tried in absentia . 

The 10 accused first appeared in court on Oct. 18, when the bench, 
meeting in camera , reserved a decision on the Public Prosecutor's 
request for a further 45 days' remand in custody. The request was 
subsequently granted on Oct, 23. No further public reference was 
made to the case until Feb. 7, 1957, when the Public Prosecutor 
announced that he would ask for the death sentence on 11 of the 
accused (including Mr. Swinbum, Mr. Zarb, Mr. Reynolds and 
Colonel Gregorovio) and for life imprisonment (25 years) for the nine 
others. Severe penalties were being called for, the Prosecutor 
explained, because Egypt was technically in a state of war with 
Israel at the time when the offences were committed. The Prosecutor 
also announced the speoifio terms of the indiotment against the 11 
for whom the death sentence was demanded, as follows : 

" They obtained in wartime data, information and documents 
connected with the armed forces and their movements, equipment 
and military operations, which are considered national defence 
secrets that should have been restricted ... to the authorities 
concerned. This activity was carried out with the intention of 
delivering those secrets to a foreign country, namely Britain. They 
aotually delivered these secrets to officials of that country and others 
working for it." 

Some information about the “ spy ring " in which the accused 
were alleged to have participated was made public for the first time 
on Eeb. 8 by the Government-controlled Middle East News Agenoy, 
which stated : “ The public investigating authority first learned 
about the spying in 1953, and some of the members were kept under 
surveillanoe from then up to the time of their arrest. The authorities 
took action when they learned that the ringleader, James Swinburn, 
planned to leave for Britain and that he was to be replaced by Charles 
Pittuck." 

The Agenoy alleged that Mr. Swinburn had been instructed by the 
British Embassy to meet Mr. Pittuck and to introduce him to Sayed 
Amin Mahmoud. After saying that the three men had met at Mr. 
Swinbum's flat in Zamalek [a Cairo suburb] on Aug. 27, the Agenoy s 
statement continued : 

The police raided the house, arrested the trio, and seized docu- 
ments in their possession. Swinburn admitted his guilt and said he 
had been passing Information he obtained from his agents to British 


Embassy officials. He identified his assistants and they were all 
arrested and made confessions. Investigation showed that they had 
all been working for British Intelligence and had been supplying it 
with information about armed forces aud political activities in 
Egypt and [other] Arab countries. Pittuck told the investigators 
that he headed the network in Swinburn's absence and had received 
written instructions to pass on the information he gathered to one 
of the two First Secretaries of the British Embassy, who were later 
expelled by the Egyptian Government." 

The defendants made their second appearance in court on Feb. 14, 
when the preliminary hearings proper were due to begin. The 
defence, however, secured an adjournment until Feb. 25 to enable it 
to study the evidence against the accused. A hearing accordingly 
took place on the latter date, two observers being present on behalf 
of the British defendants — Dr. Jean Lachenal, Professor of Inter- 
national Law at Geneva University, whom the British Government 
had retamed to follow the proceedings on hehaJf of the British 
defendants, and Colonel Cyril Banks, Independent M.P. for Pudsey, 
whom the Prudential Assurance Co. had requested to act on Mr. 
Stanley’s behalf. Both Professor Lachenal and Colonel Banks, 
however, wore obliged to follow the proceedings from outside the 
courtroom, since the proceedings were held in camera as on the two 
previous occasions. 

The court reserved its decision until March 4, when it announced 
at a public sitting that the accused would be sent for trial at the 
Cairo assizes and that, with one exception (Hussem Ali El Kashef, 
who was granted hail), they would remain in custody. On April 13, 
when the trial was due to begin, the defence pleaded successfully 
for a postponement until May 11 to enable it to complete its study 
of the evidence. 

The Trial. 

The trial was held in public under Chief Judge Mahmoud 
Abdel Latif and was attended throughout by two observers 
for the British Government — Professor Lachenal and Mr. 
Edmund Davies, Q.C., Recorder of Cardiff. 

Case for the Prosecution. Pleas of " not guilty ’’ were entered by 
all the defendants except Mr. Swinburn and Mr. Zarb, who, after 
protesting that they had heard the indiotment for the first time that 
day, and that during the whole period of their incarceration 
they had had hardly any opportunity to consult their lawyers, 
stated that they would leave it to the latter to enter pleas on their 
behalf. The prosecution then called its witnesses, the first of whom, 
a captain of the Secret Police, alleged that the "spy ring" had 
been in operation for 14 years. He also alleged that Mr. Swinburn 
“ W as in permanent contact with the British Embassy's intelligence 
officer, Oliver St. John," and that Sayed Amin Mahmoud had visited 
Swinbum each week in disguise to convey intelligence reports from 
his son, at one time A.D.C. to General Negmb, the former Egyptian 
President. The witness made the further observation that "had 
it not been for the troubles with the West over tho nationalization 
of the Suez Canal, we would not have arrested the spies at that 
moment. We had to arrest them because their activity be«ame 
dangerous." 

The chief feature of the second day’s proceedings was the evidence 
submitted by a oolonel of the Egyptian Military Intelligence depart- 
ment who, in support of the prosecution's contention that the inform- 
ation gathered by the defendants was of a secret military character, 
dealt with various reports and inquiries on " defence secrets " 
which certain of the acoused were alleged to have written. Although 
details of these documents were not disclosed (the judge rejecting 
a defence request for a session in camera for this purpose), they were 
stated to concern the following matters : (1) naval manoeuvres off 
Alexandria (allegedly reported by Ahmed Amin Mahmoud) ; 
(2) monthly production figures of factories producing for the armed 
forces (allegedly reported by Salah Hassan Bedeir) ; (3) the informa- 
tion that the tank-landing ship Alcka had been filled with explosives 
and sent to Port Said on Aug. 27, 1956 in order to blook the Suez 
Canal, and that another ship, the Sudan, had been similarly prepared 
in order to block the entrance to Alexandria harbour ; (4) the fact 
that torpedo boats were ready at Port Said “ to meet the enemy " ; 
(5) details of military equipment and repairs carried out at Kantara 
(allegedly reported by Youssef Megali Hanna) ; (6) a Syrian request 
to Egypt for the establishment in Syria of an aviation college for 
pilots and mechanics, to be run by Egyptians (alleged souroe as 
above) ; (7) the setting-up of an aircraft repair workshop (alleged 
souroe as above) ; (8) the arrival in Egypt of 12 German experts to 
build rockets (alleged source as above) ; (9) the installations of a 
radar base in Cairo ; (10) the arrival m Egypt of 10 tank trans- 
porters ; (11) the names and sites of Egyptian Army outposts. 

The final prosecution speeches were made on May 13-14 and, 
as previously announced, called for the death sentence on 11 of the 
accused and life imprisonment for the remaining mne. The Chief 
Prosecutor told the court that the case had arisen from ion 
imperialist attempt to infiltrate the country " at a time when Egypt 
and the Arab world were “ striving to assert their independence. * 
He particularly denounced Sayed Amin Mahmoud, who, he said, 
had been described by his own son as a " slave and loving servant 
of the British " and who, he alleged, had supplied vital information 
to the " enemy." 

The second prosecutor dealt particularly with the prosecution's 
contention that the information gathered was indubitably of a secret 
military character. In this connexion he read reports, alleged to 
have been compiled by Sayed A m i n Mahmoud, dealing with the 
following subjects : the strength of the Egyptian tank oorps ana 
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uneasiness amongst its oillcors caused by tlie transfer of some of 
their number ; the arrival of an engineering corps division near 
Bilbeis ; mine 'laying in the desert; the emplacements and strength 
of artillery and infantry in Cairo ; the establishment of an artillery 
contingent using rocket projectiles ; the despatch of two groups of 
the National Guard to a Lower Egypt garrison ; and the establish- 
ment of a secret military airfield in the Nile Delta. lie also gave 
details of documents alleged to have been written by Salah Hussain 
Bedelr concerning the following subjects : the arrest and exile of 
Gamal Salem (brother of Major Salah Salem, former Minister of 
National Guidance) ; the despatch of an Egyptian military mission 
to buy torpedo boats from Chechoslovakia and equipment for the 
Alexandria naval base from Germany and Italy ; the use of Egyptian 
frogmen ; and the naval defences of Alexandria. 

Tho third prosecutor, speaking on May 14, said that the alleged 
spy network had operated by means of a 44 conspiratorial system of 
colls,” the cell loaders being, ho alleged, Mr. Swinburn, Mr. Zurb, 
and Mr. Stanloy. Tho last official to give them directives, ho wont on, 
was Mr. Jones, a secretary at tho British Embassy, and even when 
44 the threat of war had become imminent " in view of Sir Anthony 
Eden's speech of Aug. 52, 1956 44 announcing troop concentrations 
against Egypt," all the accused had continued to supply British 
Intelligence with military information. Of the 11 Egyptian accused, 
the prosecutor said that they had agreed to continue to supply 
Information If an alleged plan to move British Intelligence head- 
quarters from Cairo to Beirut following the deterioration of Anglo - 
Egyptian relations in the previous summer wore put Into operation. 
As regards Mr. 55a.rb, tho prosecutor said that while ho had confessed 
to having worked for British Intelligence since 1954, tho prosecution 
had proof that ho had actually done so since 1953. Ills main role, 
ho alleged, had boon to maintain contact with Youssef Mogul! Hanna, 
from whom he had allegedly received reports on such subjects as 
coastal artillery batteries, tank repairs, and the methods of making 
bombs at Egyptian arms factories. 

Turning to the case against Colonel Gregorovio, tho prosecutor 
alleged that tho latter's specific task had boon to obtain information 
from Soviet-bloc embassies and also to roport on tho contacts of 
Egyptian officials with these embassies. Ho alleged also that Colonel 
Gregorovio had boon a faotor in "inciting” Britain against Egypt, 
since ho had reported that Egypt was 44 heading towards Com- 
munism.” At the time of tho visit of Mr, Bhepilov to Cairo in Juno 
1956 [see 14959 Al, Gregorovio had allegedly reported that, on 
Russian advice, the Arabs proposed to form a united front to oppose 
the Baghdad Pact and to draw up plans for tho nationalization of 
Middle East oil. The result of those reports 44 was to drive tho 
British mad to the extent of interfering militarily against Egypt." 
Referring to Mr. Pittuck, the prosooutor alleged that ho had agreed 
to supervise tho 44 spy ring" during Mr. Bwinbum’s absence. 

In conclusion, the prosecutor stressed the prosecution's contention 
that the alleged offences had been committed when Egypt was in a 
state of war with Israel, since, In the prosecution’s belief, the 
armistloo agreement which had boon In force since 1949 did not 
constitute peace. 

Case for the Defence. The ease for tho defence was presented from 
May 20-30. The first defence counsel maintained that the fact that 
the investigating authorities had allowed the alleged 44 spy ring " to 
continue to operate for three years after thoy had learnt of its 
existence was 44 supremo proof that their work was not important 
and was not considered dangerous to the State." Dealing specifically 
with the case against Anton Yakoub Abdelmalik, counsel said that 
his client had been named in a statement by Mr. Swinburn as a 
source for 44 general political and economic reports." It was true 
that, in tho course of his freelance work for the Arab Nows Agency, 
Yakoub had supplied press reports to Mr. Swinburn, its Cairo 
business manager, but he had never thought It was wrong to do so, 
especially since the Agency was somi-offiola.1 in character. 

Counsel for Saved Amin Mahmoud described the latter as a 44 com- 
plete fraud " who had ten wholly imaginary informants on paper, 
and who, after being approached by the British In 1954, had supplied 
them with Information which was either purely imaginary or based 
on local newspaper reports. 

Counsel for Colonel Gregorovio described him as a 44 number one 
enemy of Communism " and as 44 Tito's greatest enemy," who, by 
combating Communism In Egypt, had hoped ultimately to rid his 
own country of Marshal Tito, Mr. Swinburn had testified (counsel 
alleged) that Gregorovio had been connected since 1945 with the 
seoret anti -Communist department of the Egyptian Ministry of the 
Interior, and also that he had worked for British Intelligence with 
the agreement of the Egyptian Government. Moreover, immediately 
before his arrest, Egyptian security officers had asked Gregorovio 
for reports on Communist activities In Egypt. Repudiating the 
charge that Gregorovio had communicated with a foreign power, 
counsel alleged that a former First Seoretary of the British Embassy, 
Mr. J. Gove [who waa declared persona non grata by the Egyptian 
Government jn August 1956 — see page 15083] had been the 44 leader 
of the entire network " and was 44 the one criminal par excellence 
In this case " and the 44 one source of all evil." lie alleged also that 
Colonel Gregorovio had never been in contact with Mr. Gove, but 
only with the British defendants. 

When the trial resumed on May 27 after a, recess, counsel for 
Mr. Pittuck and Mr. Stanley rejected the allegation that his clients 
had been guilty of 44 criminal conspiracy." All Mr. Pittuck had 
done was to state, When approached by Mr. Gove, that he was 
willing to serve his country. When, shortly afterwards, he had 
allegedly received codes and instructions from Mr. Gove, he had 
tom them up immediately ; and when he visited Mr. Swinbum's 


Hat [where ho was arrested], ho did so merely to find out what 
services wore required of him. Of Mr. Stanley, counsel said that 
while his client had boon on friendly terms with Colonel Gregorovio 
and tho defendant liowish, there had never boon any exchange of 
information or 44 criminal agreement " between thorn. 

Counsel for Mr. Swinburn and Mr. ZarU dealt in particular with 
tho prosecution's contention (on which its call for tho death sentence 
was based) that Egypt had been at war with Israel when tho alleged 
offences wore committed. Drawing on a special thesis on tho 
subject prepared by Professor Jean LaoUonal, counsel said that., 
under the terms of the 1907 Hague Convention, a state of war 
could not exist unless a. declaration of win* had been made, No such 
declaration had been made in the case of tho Egyptian -Israeli 
conflict. In addition, war could only take phase between States, and 
Egypt had declared in 1948 that it was going into Palestine to light 
" armed gangs " and not a State. Nor had Egypt recognized Israel 
as a State by tho 1949 Armistice Agreement. Counsel also pleaded 
for leniency for his two clients on the grounds that they had made 
truthful confessions and that the information which thoy had 
gathered was of a trilling nature. 

Counsel for Ahmed Amin Mahmoud and Mtissif Morkos Mikhail 
claimed, with regard to tho former, that he was not a traitor but a 
patriot who had formed a fedayem group in 1953 and who had boon 
praised by Colonel Nasser's brother. He had deliberately misled the 
British, every one of his reports being “a web of falsehoods and 
imagination." Of Morkos, counsel said that lie had acted legally 
since all his reports had dealt with Communism, to which Egypt was 
opposed. 

The ease for the defence wan concluded on May 30. Counsel for 
Mohammed Ebeid claimed that tho prosecution's contention that 
the accused had plotted against Egypt had boon disproved by 
Colonel Nasser himself, who had said in an interview with an 
American correspondent : 44 The ease did not constitute a plot, as 
tho accused were only gathering information." 

Tho dual speaker for tho defence (Dr. Mohammed Hashem, a 
former Minister of tho Interior) reverted to tho question of whether 
Egypt was at wav with Israel at the time of the alleged offences, 
lie maintained that Egypt had consistently violated international 
law since 1948 by acting on that false assumption. The Palestine 
armistice, however, was no ordinary one which could cease at any 
moment when either side resumed hostilities ; on the contrary, it 
stipulated that neither party could resume warfare and was a 
special form of legal international contract between two parties 
under the control of a third party —the United Nations." 

The Verdict. The verdict (ns given above) was announced on 
.1 uno 22. On the date originally tlxod for the announcement (.1 une 10) 
the presiding judge had stated that the court's decisions would not 
bo made known until June 22 and that the papers of one of the 
accused (Bayed Amin Mahmoud) wore being referred to the Mufti, 
This action Indicated that It was proposed to pass the death sentence 
on the accused in question (the assent of the Islamic religious loader 
being required for such a sentence under Egyptian law), but that 
no other death sentences were contemplated. The Mufti's assent 
to the sentence was subsequently announced on Juno 19. 

In announcing the verdict on June 22, the presiding judge 
said of Mr. Swinburn, the alleged leader of the group, that 
while the court had found him guilty of all tho offences with 
which he had been charged, it was acknowledged that he had 
been truthful in most of his statements and had thus been a 
help in proving the charges brought against u a few traitors 
who do not deserve the honour of being Egyptians.” In 
addition, he had not been paid for his work but had acted 
solely from motives of patriotism, Nor these reasons, the 
court had decided to be lenient with him. On the other band, 
Mr. Swinburn had refused to disclose the identities of the 
British colleagues who took his place while he was abroad ; 
if he had done so, he might have been acquitted. As regards 
Mr. Zarb, the judge said that since he had been u disloyal, 
dishonest and most ungrateful ” towards the country which 
had given him life-long hospitality, since he had been paid for 
his work, and since he had not confessed freely, the court 
proposed to treat him with “ appropriate severity.” Of Mr, 
Pittuck and Mr. Stanley, the judge said that there was not 
sufficient evidence to establish that they had Intended to 
commit the offences alleged against them. 

Poliowing their release from prison, Mr. Pittuck, Mr, Stanley 
and Colonel Gregorovio left Egypt for London on June BO. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prey. rep. %so 79 A, page 15083.) 

A. MIDDLE EAST. — * Indonesian Contingent with- 
drawn from U.N. Emergency Force. 

The Indonesian representative at the United Nations 
(Dr. Tjondronegoro) announced on July 22 that his Govern- 
ment intended to withdraw the Indonesian contingent of the 
U.N. Emergency Force in Egypt and would b© unable to 
provide replacements for further service. The Indonesian 
contingent, nearly 600 strong, had been with UNEF since the 
middle of January and will return to their own country under 
arrangements to be made by the United Nations. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. UNEF, 1539* A.) 
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A. CHINA, -y President Mao Tse-tung’s Speech on 
“ Correct Handling of Contradictions among the People.” 

An important speech by President Mao Tse-tung on “ the 
correct handling of contradictions among the people,” 
delivered before the Supreme State Council on Feb. 27, was 
published on June 18 in a text revised and enlarged by himself. 
The speech distinguished between (a) contradictions (using 
the term m the Marxist sense of “ conflicts of interests ”) 
between “ the people ” and “ the enemy,” which were 
“ antagonistic,” and (6) contradictions among “ the people ” 
themselves and between the Government and the people, 
which were 44 non-antagonistic ” and could be solved by 
democratic methods. 

Enlarging on the Chinese Communist Party’s slogan, u Let 
100 flowers blossom and 100 schools of thought contend,” 
President Mao emphasized that ideological and artistic 
controversies should be decided through free discussion and 
not by 44 crude coercive methods,” and that the Communist 
Party and other parties should continue to exist side by side 
and to exercise mutual criticism, although the 44 building of 
Socialism ” and the leadership of the Communist Party must 
remain the two guiding and unassailable principles by which 
all views were to be judged. He also referred to the fact that 
some strikes had taken place in 195(5, and commented that such 
disturbances, the leaders of which should not be victimized, 
could serve a useful purpose in drawing attention to bureau- 
cratic mistakes. The speech is summarized below from the 
text brought by the New York Times : 

Types of Contradictions. “ Never has our country been as united 
as it is today,” President Mao said. 44 However, this does not mean 
that there are no longer any contradictions in our society . . . We are 
confronted by two typos of social contradictions : contradictions 
between ourselves and the enemy, and contradictions among the 
people ... If we are to have a correct understanding of these two 
different typeB of contradictions, we must first of all make dear 
what is meant by * tlio pooplo * and what Is meant by 4 the enemy.' 
The torm 4 the people ' has different meanings in different countries, 
and in different historical periods in each country ... At this stage of 
building Socialism, all classes, strata and social groups that approve, 
support, and work for tho cause of Socialist construction belong to 
(be category of 4 the people/ while those eooiol forces and groups 
that resist tho Socialist revolution, and are hostile to and try to 
wreck Socialist construction, are enemies of the people. 

** The contradictions between ourselves and our enemies are 
antagonistic ones/’ ho continued. 44 Within tho ranks of tho people, 
contradictions among tho working people are non-antagonistic, while 
those between tho exploiters and tho exploited classes have, apart 
from their autagonistio aspect, a non-antagonistic aspect . . . Our 
people's Government is a Government that truly represents the 
Interests of the pooplo and serves the people, yet certain contradic- 
tions do exist between the Government and the masses. These 
Includo contradictions between the interests of tho State, collective 
interests, and individual intorosts ; between democracy and 
centralism ; betwoon those in positions of leadership and the led ; 
and oontradiotions arising from tho bureaucratic practices of certain 
State functionaries in their relations with the masses . . . 

44 The contradiction between the working class and the national 
bourgeoisie is a contradiction among the people. The class struggle 
waged between the two is, by and large, a class struggle within the 
ranks of the people. This is because of the dual character of the 
national bourgeoisie In our country . . . Exploitation of the working 
class to make profits is one side, while support of the Constitution 
and willingness to accept Socialist transformation is the other. The 
national bourgeoisie differs from the imperialists, the landlords, and 
the bureaucrat-capitalists. The contradiction between exploiter 
and exploited, which oxists between the national bourgeoisie and the 
working olass, is an antagonistic one. But, in. the concrete conditions 
existing in China, such an antagonistic contradiction, if properly 
handled, can bo transformed into a non-antagonistic one and resolved 
in a peaceful mannor . , . 

44 Since the oontradiotions between ourselves and the enemy and 
those among the people differ in nature, they must be solved in 
different ways. To put it briefly, the former is a matter of drawing a 
line between us and our enemies, while the latter is a matter of 
distinguishing between right and wrong . . . Ours is a people's demo- 
cratic dictatorship, led by the working olass and based on the worker- 
peasant alliance . . . That is to say, democracy operates within the 
ranks of the people, whilo the working olass, uniting with all those 
enjoying civil rights, the peasantry in the first plaoe, enforces dictator- 
ship over the reactionary olasses and elements and all those who 
resist Socialist transformation and oppose Socialist construction , . . 

44 Certain people in our country were delighted when the Hungarian 
events took place,” Mao Tse-tung continued. 44 They hoped that 
something similar would happen in China, that thousands upon 
thousands of people would demonstrate in the streets against the 
people's Government. Such hopes ran counter to the interests of 
the masses, and therefore could not possibly get their support. . . 
There were other people in our country who took a wavering attitude 
towards the Hungarian events because they were ignorant about the 
actual world situation. They felt that there was too little freedom 
under our people's democracy and that there was more freedom under 


Western parliamentary democracy. They ask for the adoption of 
the two-party system of the West, where one party is in office and 
the other out of office. But this so-called two-party system is nothing 
but a means of maintaining the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie ,* 
under no circumstances can it safeguard the freedom of the working 
people . . . 

44 While we stand for freedom with leadership and democracy 
under centralized guidance, m no sense do we mean that coercive 
measures should be taken to settle ideological matters and questions 
involving the distinction between right and wrong among the people. 
Any attempt to deal with ideological matters or questions involving 
right and wrong by administrative orders or coercive measures will 
not only be ineffective, but harmful. We cannot abolish religion by 
administrative orders, nor can we force people not to believe in it. 
We cannot compel people to give up idealism, any more than we 
can force them to believe in Marxism. In settling matters of an 
ideological nature, or controversial issues among the people, we can 
only use democratic methods — methods of discussion, criticism, 
persuasion, and education ; not coercive, high-handed methods . . . 

44 Quite a few people fail to make a clear distinction between these 
two different types of contradictions, those between ourselves and 
the enomy and those among the people, and are prone to confuse the 
two. It must be admitted that it is sometimes easy to confuse them. 
Wo had instances of such confusion m our past work. In the suppres- 
sion of the counter-revolution, good people were sometimes mistaken 
for had. Such things have happened before, and still happen today. 
We have been able to keep onr mistakes within bounds because it 
has been our policy to draw a sharp line between our own people 
and our enemies and, whore mistakes have been made, to take 
suitable measures of rehabilitation.” 

Suppression of Counter-revolution. Turning to the question of 
4 * suppressing oounter-revolutionaries,” Mao Tse-tung stated that 
4 4 there are some who hold somewhat different views on this question 
. . . Those with a rightist way of thinking make no distinction between 
ourselves and the enemy, and mistake our enemies for onr own 
people . . . Those with a leftist way of thinking so magnify contra- 
dictions between ourselves and the enemy that they mistake certain 
contradictions among the people for contradictions between ourselves 
and the enemy, and regard as counter-revolutionaries people who 
really are not. Both these views are wrong.” 

Although the events in Hungary had 44 caused some of our intellec- 
tuals to lose their balance a bit,*' Mao Tse-tung continued, 44 there 
were no squalls in our country” because 44 we had succeeded in sup- 
pressing counter-revolution quite thoroughly . . . After the liberation 
we rooted out a number of oounter-revolutionaries. Some were 
sentenced to death because they had committed serious crimes . . . 
Since 1956, however, there has been a radical change in the situation. 
Taking the country as a whole, the main force of counter-revolution 
has been rooted out . . . There were excesses in some cases, and in 
other cases counter-revolutionaries were overlooked. Our policy is : 
counter-revolutionaries must be suppressed whenever they are 
found, mistakes must be corrected whenever they are discovered . . . 
Decisions on exoneration and rehabilitation should receive the same 
measure of publicity as the original mistaken decisions.” 

Agricultural Co-operation. After saying that 44 the organization of 
agricultural co-operatives has been successfully completed,” Mao 
Tse-tung observed that 44 certain contradictions remain to be 
rosolvecl, suoh as those between the State and the co-operatives and 
those within and among the co-operatives themselves ... On the one 
hand, the co-operative economy must be subjeot to the unified 
economic planning of the State, but at the same time it Bhould be 
allowed to retain a certain leeway and Independence of aotion ... On 
the other hand, every household in a co-operative can make its own 
plans in regard to land reserved for private use and other economic 
undertakings left to private management, but it must comply with 
the overall plans of the co-operative or production team to which 
it belongs. 

44 On the question of distribution, we must take mto account the 
interests of the State, the co-operative, and the individual. We must 
find the correct way to handle the three-way relationship between 
the tax revenue of the State, accumulation of funds in the co-opera- 
tive, and the personal income of the peasant, and pay constant 
attention to making readjustments so as to resolve contradictions as 
they arise. Accumulation is essential for both the State and the 
co-operative, but in neither case should this be overdone. We 
should do everything possible to enable the peasants to raise their 
personal incomes year by year on the basis of increased production.” 

Rejecting the view that the living standards of the industrial 
workers, hut not of the peasants, had improved, Mao Tse-tung 
pointed out that the country's output of food crops had risen from 
105,000,000 tons in 1949 to 180,000,000 tons in 1956, whilst the 
State agricultural tax amounted to about 15,000,000 tons a year, 
in addition to about 25,000,000 tons bought from the peasants by 
the State. 44 We are prepared to stabilize over a number of years the 
total amount of the grain tax and the amount of grain purchased by 
the State at approximately something over 40,000,000 tons a year/* 
he went on. 44 This will help promote the development of agriculture 
and consolidate the oo -operatives . . . With the exception of certain 
peasants who grow industrial crops, all peasant households will then 
have reserves of food grain or at least become self-sufficient ... It 
is not right to make a superficial comparison between the average 
annual income of a peasant and that of a worker and draw the 
conclusion that the one is too low and the other too high. The 
productivity of the workers is much higher than that of the peasants, 
while the cost of living is much lower for the peasants than for 
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workers in the cities . . . However, the wages of a small number of 
workers and some Government personnel are rather too high ; the 
peasants have reason to bo dissatisfied with this, so it is necessary 
to make corfain appropriate readjustments in the light of specific 
circumstances.” 

Industrialists and Businessmen. Discussing the position of indus- 
trialists and businessmen in Chinese society, Mao Tse-tung said : 
44 The year 1056 saw tho transformation of privately-owned indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises into joint State-private enterprises, 
as well as the organization of oo -operatives in agriculture and handi- 
crafts as part of tho transformation of our social system. Tho speed 
and smoothness with which this was carried out are closely related 
to the fact that we treated the contradiction between tho working 
class and the national bourgeoisie as a contradiction among the 
people. Has this class contradiction been resolved completely ‘i No, 
not yot. On the one hand, members of the bourgeoisie have 
already become managerial personnel in joint State-private enter- 
prises, and are being transformed from exploiters into working 
people living by their own labour. On tho other hand, they still 
receive a fixed raio of interest on their investments in tho joint 
enterprises ; that is, they have not yot out thomselves loose from 
tho roots of exploitation. Between them and tho working class 
there is still a considerable gap in ideology, sentiments, and ways 
of life . . . 

” Kvon when they stop receiving their fixed intorost payments 
and rid themselves of the label 4 bourgeoisie/ ” Mao Tse-tung con- 
tinued, 44 they will still neod ideological remodelling for quite some 
time , . . During the last fow years, most of thorn have been willing 
to study and have made marked progress. Our industrialists and 
businessmen can bo thoroughly remoulded only in tho course of 
work ; they should work together with the staff and workers in the 
enterprise, and make tho enterprises tho chief coniros for remoulding 
themselves. It is also important for them to change certain of their 
old views through study. Study for thorn should be optional. After 
they have attended study groups for somo weeks, many indus- 
trialists and businessmen, on returning to their enterprises, find they 
speak moro of a common language with tho workers, and so they 
work bettor together.’* 

The Intellectuals. 44 China needs as many intellectuals as she can 
get to carry through tho ooloRsal task of Socialist construction,” 
President Mao went on. 44 Wo should trust intellectuals who are 
really willing to serve tho cause of Socialism, radically improve our 
relations with thorn, and help them solve whatovor problems have 
to bo solved, so that they can give full play to their talents. Many of 
the comrades are not good at getting along with intellectuals. They 
aro stiff with thorn, laok respect for their work, and interfere iii 
scientific and cultural matters in an uncalled-for way. Wo must do 
away with all such shortcomings ... It is not only necessary but also 
possible for large numbers of our intellectuals to change tboir world 
outlook. But a thorough change in world outlook takes quite a long 
time, and we should go about it patiently and not impetuously. 
Actually, there are bound to be some who aro rohictant to accept 
Marxism-Leninism. and Communism. We should not he too exacting 
in what we expect of them ; as long as they comply with tho require- 
ments of the State and engage in legitimate pursuits, wo should give 
them opportunities for suitable work . . . Ideological remoulding in 
the past was necessary and has yielded positive results. But it was 
carried on in a somewhat rough-and-ready way and tho feelings of 
some people wore hurt — this was not good. We must avoid such 
shortcomings in the future.” 

National Minorities. ” The people of the national minorities in our 
oountry number more than 30,000,000,” Mao Tse-tung stated. 
” Although they constitute only six per cent of China’s total popula- 
tion, they inhabit regions which altogether oomprlso 50 to 60 per 
cent of the country’s total area. It is therefore imperative to foster 
good relations betwoon tho Han [Chinese! people and the national 
minorities. The key to the solution of this question lies in over- 
coming Great-Han chauvinism. At tho same time, where local 
nationalism exists among national minorities, measures should bo 
taken to overcome it ... In most areas inhabited by national 
minorities there has been a big improvement in relations among the 
nationalities, but a number of problems remain to be solved. In 
certain places both Great-Han ohauvinism and looal nationalism 
exist in a serious degree, and this calls for olose attention . . . 

Tibet. 14 Because conditions in Tibet aro not yet ripe, democratic 
reforms have not yet been carried out there. According to the seven- 
point agreement reached between the Central People’s Government 
and the looal Government of Tibet, reform of the sooial system must 
eventually be carried out. But we should not bo impatient ; when 
this will be done can only be decided when the great majority of the 
people of Tibet and their leading public figures consider it practical. 
It has now been decided not to proceed with democratic reforms in 
Tibet during the period of the Second Five-Year Plan, and we can 
only decide whether it will be done in the period of the Third Five- 
year Plan in the light of the situation obtaining at that time.” 

“ Letting 100 Flowers Blossom.” Discussing the slogan 44 Let 
100 flowers blossom [a Chinese proverb] and 100 schools of thought 
contend,” Mao Tse-tung said : 44 It is harmful to tho growth of 
art and science if administrative measures are used to impose one 
particular style of art or sohool of thought and to ban another. 
Questions of right and wrong in the arts and sciences should be 
settled through free discussion in artistic and scientific circles and 
in Jhe course of practical work in the arts and soienees. They should 
not be settled in summary fashion. A period of trial is often needed 
to determine whether something is right or wrong. In the past new 
and correct things often failed at the outset to win recognition , • . 


Tho Copomican theory of tho solar system and Darwin’s theory of 
evolution woro once dismissed as erroneous, and had to win through 
against bitter opposition . . . That is why wo should take a cautious 
attitude toward questions of right and wrong in the arts and sciences, 
encourage free discussion, and avoid hasty conclusions . . . Ideological 
struggle is not like other forms of struggle, (kudo, coercive methods 
should not be used in thiH struggle, but only the method of pains- 
taking reasoning . , . 

44 People may ask, 4 Hlnoo Marxism is accepted by the majority of 
tho people in our oountry as the guiding Ideology, can it. be criticized 1 ’ 
Certainly it can. As a scientific truth, Marxism fears no criticism. 
If it did, and conkl bo defeated in argument., it would be worthless . . . 
What should our policy he towards non-Marxist ideas ? As far as 
unmistakable eountor-rovolutionarioH and wreckers of the Socialist 
cause aro concerned, the matter is easy ; wo simply deprive them 
of tlioir freedom of speech. But it is quite a different matter when 
wo are faced with incorrect ideas among the people ... It is not only 
futile but very harmful to use crude and summary methods to deal 
with ideological questions among the people, questions relating to the 
spiritual life of man. You may ban the expression of wrong ideas, 
but tlio ideas will still bo there. On the other hand, correct ideas, if 
pampered in hotliousos without, being exposed to tho elements or 
Immunized from disease, will not win out against, wrong ones. That. 
Is why it is only by employing methods of discussion, criticism, and 
reasoning that we can really foster correct ideas, overcome wrong 
Ideas, and really settle issues . . . 


44 There can bo no doubt that wo should criticize all kinds of 
wrong ideas , . . But such criticism should not. be doctrinaire . . , 
While criticizing doetrinalrlsm, wo should at tho Home time direct 
our attention to criticizing revisionism. Uevlslonism, or rightist 
opportunism, is a bourgeois trend of thought which is even more 
dangerous than dootrlnalrism. Tho revisionists, or right oppor- 
tunists, pay lip-sorvioo to Marxism and also attack dootrlnalrism. 
But tho real target of tlioir attacks is actually the most fundamental 
elemeuts of Marxism. They opposo or distort materialism and 
dialectics, opposo or try to weaken tho people’s democratic dictator- 
ship and tho loading role of the Communist Party, oppose or try to 
weaken Socialist transformation and Socialist construction. Even 
after the victory of the Socialist revolution in our country, there are 
still a number of people who vainly hope for a. restoration of the 
capitalist system. They wage a struggle against the working class on 
every front, including the ideological front. In this struggle their 
right-hand men aro the revisionists . . . 


44 How aro our people to determine what in right and what is 
wrong in our words end actions ? Broadly speaking, words and actions 
can be judged right if they (1) help to unite the people of our various 
nationalities and do not divide them ; (2) are beneficial, not harmful, 
to ^Socialist transformation and Hot dal 1st construction ; (3) help to 
consolidate, not undermine or weaken, the people’s democratic 
dictatorship ; (4) help to consolidate, not undermine or weaken, 
democratic centralism ; (5) tend to strengthen, not to cast, off or 
weaken, tho leadership of the Communist Party ; (6) aro beneficial, 
not harmful, to International Socialist solidarity and the solidarity of 
tho peace-loving peoples of the world. Of these six criteria, the most 
important aro tho Socialist path and tho leadership of tho party. 

44 These criteria aro put forward in order to foster and not hinder 
tho free discussion of various questions among tho people. Those who 
do not approve of those orltorla can still put forward their own views 
and argue their case . . . Naturally, in judging the truth of scientific 
theories or assessing tho aesthetic value of works of art, other 
pertinent criteria aro neodod. But those six political criteria are also 
applicable to all activities in tho arts and sciences . , » 


am xinau is sou our anoro stems from the specific historical condi- 
tions in our country. Since conditions vary In different Socialist 
countries and with different Communist parties, we do not think that 
other countries and parties must or need follow the Chinese way,” 

44 Long-term Co-existence and Mutual Supervision.” Mao Tse-tung 
next discussed the slogan 44 long-torn co-existence and mutual 
supervision,” which had boon coined to define tho relationship 
between the Communist and other parties. 44 It is the desire of the 
Communis tP arty , and its policy,” ho stated, 44 to exist side by side 
with the other democratic parties for a long time to come, Whether 
these parties oan long exist depends not merely on what the Com- 
munist Party itself desires, but also on the part played fey these 
parties themselves and on whether they enjoy the eonfidence of tho 
people. Mutual supervision among the various parties has also been 
a long-established faot, in the sense that they advise and criticize 
one another. Mutual supervision, which is obviously not a one-sided 
matter, means that the Communist Party should exercise super- 
vision over tho other parties, whilst other parties should exercise 
supervision over the Communist Party ... For a party as much as 
for an individual there is great need to hear opinions different from 
its own . . Of course, advice and criticism exchanged between the 
Communist Pa^ty and the other parties will play a positive role in 
mutual supervision only when they conform to the six criteria 
given above. That is why we hope that the other parties will all 
pay attention to ideological remoulding.” 1 

Disturbances. 44 In 1956 small numbers of workers and students 
in certain places went on strike,” Mao Tse-tung continued. 44 The 
immediate cause of these disturbances was the failure to satisfy certain 
of their demands for material benefits, of whioh some should and 
could have been met, while others were out of place or excessive and 
therefore could not be met for the time being. But a more important 
cause was bureaucracy on the part of those in positions of leadership. 
In some oases responsibility for such bureauoratlo mistakes should 
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be placed on the higher authorities, and those at lower levels should 
not be made to bear all the blame. Another cause was that the 
ideological and political educational work among the workers and 
students was inadequate. In the same year members of a small 
number of agricultural co-operatives also created disturbances, and 
the main causes were again bureauoracy on the part of the leadership 
and lack of educational work among the masses ... 

“ In handling any disturbances, wo should work painstakingly 
and should not use over-satisfied methods or declare the matter 
closed before it is thoroughly settled. The guiding spirits m distur- 
bances should not he removod from their jobs or expelled without 
good reason, except those who have committed criminal offences 
or active counter-revolutionaries, who should be dealt with according 
to the law. In a big country like ours it is nothing to got alarmed 
about if small numbers of people should create disturbances ; rather 
wo should turn such things to our advantage to help us get rid of 
bureaucracy/' 

Industrialization. In the final section of his speech Mao Tsc-tung 
dealt with the problems arising from China's industrialization, and 
emphasized the need for strict economy. “ We must gradually 
build a number of large-scale modern enterprises as the mainstay of 
our induB tries," he stated. “ Without these we shall not bo able to 
turn our country into a modern industrial power in several decades. 
But the majority of our enterprises should not he built in this way ; 
we should set up a far greater number of small and medium enter- 
prises and make full use of the industries inherited from the old 
society . . . 

“ Heavy industry is the core of China’s economic construction. 
This must bo affirmed. But at the same time full attention must bo 
paid to the development of agriculture and light industry. As China 
is a groat agricultural country, with more than 80 per cent of its 
population in the villages, its Industry and agriculture must be 
developed simultaneously. Only then will industry havo raw 
matorials and a market, and only so will it be possible to accumulate 
funds for the building-up of a powerful heavy industry. Everyone 
knows that without agriculture there can he no light industry. But 
It is not so clearly understood that agriculture provides heavy 
industry with an important market. This fact, however, will be more 
readily appreciated as the gradual progress of modernization of 
agriculture oalls for more and more machinery, fertilizers, water 
conservancy and electric power projects, and transport facilities 
for the farms, as well as fuel and building materials for the rural 
consumers. 

The entire national eoonomy will benefit if we can achieve an 
oven greater expansion of our agriculture, and thus induce a corres- 
pondingly greater development of light industry during the period 
of tho Second and Third Five-year Plans. With the development of 
agriculture and light industry, heavy industry will be assured of its 
market and funds, and thus grow faster. Hence what may seem to 
bo a slower pace of industrialization is actually not so, and indeed 
tho tempo may even ho speeded up. In throe Five-year Plans, or 
perhaps a little longer, China’s annual stool output can be raised to 
20,000,000 tons or more from tho peak pre-liberation output of 
something over 900,000 tons in 1943 . . . 

u In order to transform our country into an industrial Power," 
he concluded, * 4 wo must learn conscientiously from the advanced 
experience of the Soviet Union . . . There are two different attitudes 
In learning from others. One Is a doctrinaire attitudo — transplanting 
everything, whether suited or not to the conditions of our country. 
This is not a good attitudo. Another attitude is to use our heads and 
learn those things that suit conditions in our country— that is, to 
absorb whatovor experience is useful to us. This is the attitudo we 
should adopt.'* 

The New York Times commented that the views expressed 
in President Mao Tse-tung’s speech differed in four important 
respects from the theory and practice of the Soviet Communist 
Party, especially under the Stalinist regime : (1) he rejected 
Stalin’s theory (already condemned by M. Khrushchev — see 
14902 A) that the class struggle became more acute during the 
advance towards Socialism, and maintained that the number of 
** counter-revolutionaries ” had decreased and that more lenient 
methods could be applied ; (2) he opposed the monopoly of 
Marxism in the ideological held ; (8) he condemned the use of 
coercive methods in artistic and scientific controversies in 
stronger terms than had been used in recent Soviet statements 
on this subject (see 14817 A); (4) he advocated the simul- 
taneous development of agriculture and of heavy and light 
industry, as opposed to the theory of priority for heavy 
industry supported by Stalin and reaffirmed in recent Soviet 
Government statements. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15232 A.) 

A. CEYLON. — Appointment of New U.K. High 
Commissioner in Colombo. 

It was announced in London on July 27 that Mr. A. F. Morley, 
Deputy High Commissioner in Calcutta, had been appointed 
U.K. High Commissioner in Ceylon in succession to Sir Cecil 
Syers, consequent on the latter’s appointment as Secretary 
of the University Grants Committee in place of Sir Edward 
Hale. The two appointments take effect at the end of 1957. 
(Times) (Prev. ret>. 11456 D ; 11419 E.) 


B. JAPAN. — Reconstruction of Kishi Cabinet. 


A new Cabinet — drawn, like its predecessor, entirely from 
the ruling Liberal Democratic Party — was formed by Mr. 
Kishi on July 10 and sworn in by the Emperor Hirohito on 
the same day. Its membership was as follows : 


Mr. Nobosuke Kishi 
Mr. Mitsujiro Ishii 

Mr. Aichiro Fujiyama . . 
Mr. Hisato Ichimada . . 
Mr. Toshiki Karasawa . . 
Mr. Ito Matsunaga 
Mr. Shigesaburo Maeo 
Mr. Muneori Akagi 
Mr. Hirohide Ishida 
Mr. Kenzo Horild 
Mr. Ryutaro Nemoto . . 
Mr, Sannojo Nakamura 
Mr. Kakuei Tanaka 
*Mr. Juichi Tsushima . . 
*Mr. Matsutaro Shoriki . . 

*Mr. Yuichi Kori 

*Mr. Ichiro Kono 

Mr. Kiiehi Aichi 


Prime Minister. 

Vice-Premier and Director of the 
Hokkaido Development Agency. 
Foreign Affairs. 

Finance. 

Justice. 

Education. 

International Trade and Industry. 
Agriculture. 

Labour. 

Social Welfare. 

Construction. 

Transport. 

Postal Services. 

Director of the Defence Agency. 
Chairman of the National Public 
Safety Commission. 

Director of the Local Autonomy 
Board. 

Director of the Economic Planning 
Board. 

Chief Cabinet Secretary. 


* Ministers of State. 


With the exception of the Vice-Premier (Mr. Ishii) and of 
Mr. Kishi himself, all the Ministers of the former Cabinet were 
dropped. Of the key appointments in the new Cabinet, Mr. 
Fujiyama (Foreign Minister) was a newcomer to active politics, 
while Mr. Ichimada headed the Finance Ministry in the three 
Hatoyama Cabinets. 

Mr. Fujiyama (60), president of the Japan Chamber of Com- 
merce until his Cabinet appointment, is a prominent industrialist 
and a director of many leading companies. An intimate friend of 
Mr. Kishi, he was not a member of any political party or of the Diet 
prior to his appointment as Foreign Minister; on entering the 
Cabinet, however, he announced his intention of joining the Liberal 
Democrats and of standing for the Diet at the next general election. 
He is a strong advocate of the South-East Asia development plan 
which Mr. Kishi discussed with President Eisenhower and with a 
number of Asian Premiers during his recent tour (see 15658 A). The 
Foreign Affairs portfolio was hitherto held by Mr. Kishi concurrently 
with the Premiership. 

Mr. Ichimada, who succeeded Mr. Ikeda as Finance Minister, is a 
formor Governor of the Bank of Japan and has held the Finance 
portfolio on previous occasions as stated above. The Tokio Corres- 
pondent of The Times commented : ** He was considered the logical 
candidate as successor to Mr. Ikeda in the light of the sudden critical 
state of Japan’s oversea payments balance . . . Although Mr. Ikeda 
is respected as a sound orthodox economist, he was requested to 
give up the Finance portfolio in token of his responsibility for the 
country’s current financial difficulties and to make way for Mr. 
Ichimada, whose name is associated with tight money and defla- 
tionary policies." 

Among other new Ministers, Mr. Kono was one of the most 
influential members of the Hatoyama Government (in which he held 
the portfolio of Agriculture) and is also one of the leading personalities 
in the Liberal Democratic Party. He was the chief negotiator of 
the peace treaty concluded with the Soviet Union in 1956. 

In a policy statement on July 10, Mr. Kishi said that his 
new administration would correct “any further aggravation 
of Japan’s foreign exchange position.” He emphasized Japan’* 
desire for close co-operation with the United States and the 
countries of South-East Asia. — (Times - Manchester Guardian} 
(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 15456 C.) 


C. ITALY. — i Signor Giolitti leaves Communist Party* 

The Italian Communist newspaper VXJnitd published on 
July 24 a letter of resignation from the party by Signor 
Antonio Giolitti, a nephew of the famous Italian Prime 
Minister, and one of the most prominent among the younger 
members of the Italian Communist Party. 

Signor Giolitti said in this letter that as his ideas had been rejected 
as " unprincipled revisionism," he had lost hope of being able to 
discuss within the party the political and ideological problems 
raised by the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party and by 
the events in Hungary and Poland. Signor Giolitti had expressed his 
doubts on official party policy in a book. Reform and Revolution* 
which the party had condemned as “ full of social democratic 
banalities and bourgeois ideology." 

The Chamber of Deputies rejected the proffered resignation 
of Signor Giolitti as a deputy on July 26, the Communists 
abstaining. — (Corriere della Sera, Milan) (Prev. rep. 15399 A.) 
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A. GERMANY. — Allied Declaration on German 
Reunification. - Offer of Security Assurances to U.S.S.R. - 
East German Proposal for German “ Confederation.” - 
Rejection by Federal Republic. 

A 12-point declaration setting forth the common policy of 
the British, French, U.S., and Federal German Governments 
on the question of German reunification was issued in West 
Berlin on July 29. It was signed by the three Western 
Ambassadors to the Federal Republic and by Dr. von Brentano 
(the Federal Foreign Minister) as representing “the only 
Government qualified to speak for the German people as a 
whole,” The text was as follows : 

TwoIyo years have elapsed since the end of the war in Europe. 
The hopes o£ the peoples of the world for the establishment or a basis 
for a just and lasting peace have nevertheless not been fulfilled. 
One of the basic reasons for the failure to reach a settlement is the 
continued division of Germany, which is a grave injustice to the 
German people and the major source of international tension in 
Europe. 

“ The Governments of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United 'States, which share with the Soviet Union responsibility 
for the reunification of Germany and the conclusion of a peace 
treaty, and the Government of the Gorman Federal Republic, as 
th<? only Government qualified to speak for the German people as a 
'whole, wish to declare thotr views on these questions, including the 
question of Europoan security, and the principles which motivate 
tKeir policies in this regard : 

(I) A European settlement must bo based on freedom and justice 
Every nation has the right to determine its own way of life in froo- 
dom, to determine for itself its political, economic and social system, 
aqd to provide for its security with due regard to the legitimate 
interests of other nations. Justice requires that the Gorman people 

'•be allowed to re-establish thole national unity on the basis of this 
'fundamental right. 

" ' (2) The reunification of Germany remains the joint responsibility 
of the four Powers who in 1945 assumed supreme authority in 
Germany, a responsibility which was roalllrmod in the directive 
issued by tjie four Hoads of Uovornmont in Genova m July, 1955. 
At the same tirno the achievement of German reunification requires 
the activo co-operation of the German people as a whole under 
conditions ensuring the free expression of their will. 

(It) Tho unnatural division of Germany and of its capital, Merlin, 
is a continuing source of international tension. Mo long as Germany 
remains divided, there can bo no Gorman ponce treaty and no assur- 
ance of stability in Europe. Tho reuni ileation of Germany in freedom 
.is not only an elementary requirement of justice for the German 
people but is tho only sound basts of a lasting settlement in Europe. 

, ‘ (4) Only a freely elected all-German Government can undertake, 
on behalf of a reunified Germany, obligations which will inspire 
confidence on the part of other countries and which will be con- 
sidered just and binding in the future by the people of Germany 
themselves. 

i (5) Such a Government can only bo established through free 
elections throughout Germany for an all-German National Assembly. 

(6) There should be no discrimination against a reunified Germany. 
Its freodom and security should not bo prejudiced by an imposed 
status of neutralization or demilitarization. Its Government should 
be free to determine its foreign policy and to deoido on its inter- 
national associations. It should not be deprived of the right, recog- 
nized in tho U.N. Charter, for all nations to participate in collective 
measures of self-defence. 

(7) Re -establishment of tho national unity of Germany in accor- 
dance with the freely expressed wishes of the German people would 
not in itself constitute a threat to Germany’s neighbours, nor would 
It prejudice their security. Nevertheless, to moot any preoccupation 

( which other Governments may have in this respect, appropriate 
arrangements, linked with Gorman reunification, should be made 
‘which would take into account tho legitimate security interests of 

* £dl the countries concerned. It was for this reason that, at the Geneve. 

' Edreign Ministers* Conference, tho Western Powers made proposals 

for a treaty of assurance on the reunification of Germany. 

<. (&) The Western Powers have never required as a condition of 

German reunification that a reunified Germany should join tho 
'North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It will be for the people of a 
reunified Germany themselves to determine through their freely 
' elected Government whether they wish to share in the benefits and 
‘obligations of the treaty. 

(9) If the all-German Govomment, in the exercise of its free choioo, 

‘ should elect to join NATO, the Western Powers ... are prepared to 

offer, on a basis of reciprocity, to the Government of the Soviet Union 

* and to other countries of Eastern Europe which would become parties 
to a European security arrangement, assurances of a significant and 

. far-reaching charaoter. The Western Powers are also prepared, 
as part of a mutually acceptable Europoan security arrangement, 
to give an assuranco that, in the event of a reunited Germany 
choosing to join NATO, they would not take military advantage as 
a result of the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 

(10) But the Western Powers could not contemplate that the 
. existence of NATO Itself should constitute the subject of negotiations. 

(II) The reunification of Germany, accompanied by the conclusion 
of European security arrangements, would facilitate the achievement 
bf A comprehensive disarmament agreement. Conversely, if a 


beginning could be made towards effective measures of partial 
disarmament, this would contribute to the settlement of outstanding 
major political problems such as tho reunification of Germany. 
Initial stops in tho field of disarmament should lead to a oomprohen 
give disarmament agreement, which presupposes a prior solution 
of the problem of Gorman reunification. The Western Powers do 
not rntond to outer into any agreement on disarmament which would 
prejudice the reunification of Germany. 

(12) Any measures for disarmament applicable to Europe must 
have tho consent of the Europoan nations concerned and take into 
account the link between European security and Gorman roUnifiou 
tion.’* 

Tho declaration concluded M The four Governments continue 
to hope that tho Movict Government will conic to recognize that it is 
not in its own interest to maintain tho present division of Germany. 
Tho Western Powers are ready to diseuHM all those questions with 
the Soviet, Union at any time that thorn Is a reasonable prospect of 
making progress. At such time there will bo many points relating 
to the procedure for German reunification and the terms of a treaty 
of assurance which wifi require to bo worked out by detailed aogothv- 
tion. In advance of serious negotiations, the Western Powers cannot 
finally determine their attitude on all points. Nor can they contem- 
plate in advance tho making of concessions to which there is no 
present likelihood of response) fremx tho Soviet Hide. 

“ If negotiations are to be fruitful, both sides must approach thorn 
in a spirit of accommodation ami Uoxibility. Through this fioolara* 
tion tho Western Powers, in full aoeorei with the Federal Republic, 
wish again to manifest their sincere) desire to on ten* into negotiations 
with tho Soviet Union in order to reach a European settlement 
and to give evidence that the paramount objective of thedr policy 
is the) attainment of a just arid lasting peace.” 

Two days before the Allied declaration was issued, the Prime 
Minister of Eastern Germany (Herr Grolewohl) had sent a 
memorandum to all diplomatic representatives accredited to 
the German Democratic Republic proposing that the two 
German States should enter into a contractual relationship as 
a 44 confederation,” while at the same time retaining their 
present administrative arrangements. Herr Grotewhol laid 
down tiie following conditions as pre-requisites for such a 
“ confederation ” : (I) the Federal Republic should withdraw 
from NATO and the Democratic Republic from the Warsaw 
Pact, armed forces in both parts of Germany should bo strictly 
limited, and conscription should he abolished in the Federal 
Republic; (2) both German States should request the great 
Powers to arrive at a common agreement for the phased 
withdrawal of their forces from German territory ; (fi) no 
nuclear weapons should bo stored in any part of Germany and 
all 44 nuclear war propaganda ” should be strictly forbidden. 

llorr Grotowohl reiterated the Movict thesis that reunification 
could not bo achieved through free all-German elections but only 
through a gradual rapprochement between Eastern and Western 
Germany. Lie proposed that tho “ confederation ” should he estab- 
lished. by treaty between tho two German Governments, and that 
it should take the form, of an Ail-German Gounell, recruited from 
both German Parliaments, which would endeavour to achieve 
conformity in matters of trade, currency, transport and communica- 
tions, tho status of Berlin, and other matters of common concern. 
This Council would he an advisory body and would make rooom 
mendations to both German Governments, which could accept or 
reject thorn. Tho lifting of the ban on M democratic organizations M 
in Wostorn Germany -ho. tho West Gorman Communist Party and the 
Communist-controlled “Free Gorman Youth M organization was 
among tho conditions mentioned by Hon* Urotowoht as a pre- 
requisite Cor an all -Gorman “ oon federation.” 

The East German proposals were rejected out of bund by 
all parties in the Federal Republic. Dr Adenauer, in a 
statement on July 28, said that Herr GrotcwohPs proposals 
for a confederation ” between Eastern and Western Germany 
was absolutely out of the question ” and that the Federal 
Government could never agree to a step which would 

strengthen the slavery of IT, 000,000 people in tine Soviet 
zone.” 

The Soviet Tass Agency described the four-power declaration 
on German reunification as 44 another scrap of paper added to 
the documents on the German question.” It said that the 
Western Powers, u realizing that their proposals on the 
German question are unacceptable, want to exploit them 

a counter-move to the Soviet disarmament proposals.” 
(Frankfurter Allgemeinc Zeitung - Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 1^4x6 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM* - National Research 
Development Corporation. - New Chairman. 

The Board of Trade announced on July 21 that Mr. W. R. 
Black had been appointed chairman of the National Research 
Development Corporation, in succession to the late Sir Alan 
Saunders. Mr Black is managing director of Associated 
Commercial Vehicles Etd.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 1x196 A.) 
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AUGUST 3—io, 1957 

A. MALAYA. — - Final Agreement on Malayan 
Independence. - New Constitution of the Federation of 
Malaya. - Acceptance by British and Malayan Parlia- 
ments and Malay Rulers. - Ruler of Negri Sembilan 
elected First Head of State. 

An agreement ending the 83-year period of British indirect 
rule in Malaya, and also terminating direct British sovereignty 
over the former Straits Settlements of Malacca and Penang, 
was signed in Kuala Lumpur on Aug. 5 by Sir Donald Mac- 
Gillivray (the High Commissioner) and the Bulers of the 
Malay States, in the presence of the Chief Minister of the 
Federation (Tengku Abdul Rahman) and members of the 
Federation Cabinet. Constituting the last formality before 
the achievement of Malayan independence within the British 
Commonwealth, it revoked all previous agreements between 
Britain and Malaya and will come into force oil Merdelca Day 
(i.e. Independence Day) — Aug. 31, 1957. 

The agreement was concluded between H.M. the Queen on 
the one hand and the Rulers of the Malay States on the other, 
including the minor chiefs of the State of Negri Sembilan 
(which is a confederacy of small states). Replacing the 
Federation of Malaya agreement signed in 1947, it says in part : 

" Whcroas it has boon represented to her Majesty and their 
Highnesses and the ruling chiefs of Ncgd Sembilan that fresh arrange- 
ments should be made for the peace, order and good government of 
the territories within the Federation, and her Majesty and their 
Highnesses and tho said ruling chiefs have agreed that the Federation 
should bocorno an independent country within the Commonwealth . . . 
it has been agreed that the (Straits 1 Settlements should cease to 
form part of lior Majesty's dominions and that all power and juris- 
diction of hor Majesty or of the British Parliament in or in respect of 
tho Settlements or the Malay States or tho Federation as a whole 
should come to an end." 

The above-mentioned agreement had been preceded by the 
publication on July 3 of the new Constitution of the Federation 
of Malaya, based largely on the recommendations of the 
Constitutional Commission headed by Lord Reid (see 15454 A), 
but differing from them in a number of important respects. 
After discussions in London between Mr. Lennox-Boyd (the 
U.K. Colonial Secretary) and Tengku Abdul Rahman, the new 
constitution was approved both by the British Parliament and 
the Federation Parliament. These and other recent develop- 
ments in connexion with Malayan independence are described 
below under cross-headings : 

New Constitution of the Malayan Federation. 

The White Paper on the new Constitution (Cmd. 210), 
issued on July 3, explained that while the constitutional 
proposals were based on the recommendations of the Reid 
Commission, those recommendations had nevertheless “ under- 
gone changes both in substance and form ” as a result of 
subsequent agreement between the British and Federation 
Governments. The more important of these changes were 
set forth in the White Paper, as summarized below : 

Head of State. The Head of State of the Malayan Federation 
would bo known as tho Yang di-Pertuan Agong (not Yang di-Pertuan 
Jiesar as proposed by the Bold Commission), lie would bo elected 
for a five-year town by the Malay Rulers from among their number, 
and would bo succeeded in rotation by the Rulers of other States on 
a basis of seniority, as recommended by the Reid Commission. In 
matters other than those within his discretion, he would act in 
accordance with tho advice of tho Federation Cabinet or of a 
Minister acting under tho Cabinet’s general authority. Ho would 
appoint the Cabinet— which would be collectively responsible to 
Parliament-— on the advice of tho Prime Minister ( Perdana Mentri ). 
All Cabinet Ministers would have to be members of one or other 
of the two Houses of Parliament. The Head of State would 
appoint as Prime Minister a member of the House of Representatives 
who, in his opinion, was capable of commanding the confidence of 
that House. 

The Malayan Parliament. The Federation Parliament ( Majlis ) 
would consist of a Senate ( JD&wan Negara) and a House of Repre- 
sentatives ( Dewan Pa’ ay at). Tho Senate would have 38 members, 
of whom 22 would be elected (two from each State) and 16 would be 
appointed by the Yang di-Pertuan Agong. [The Reid Commission 
proposed that 11 Senators should be appointed by the Head of 
Stated The 16 nominated members would be chosen from persons 
who had aohioved distinction in the professions, commerce, industry, 
agriculture, cultural activities, or social services, or who were 
representative of racial minorities or capable of representing the 
interests of aborigines (the primitive Semang, Sakai and Jakun 
peoples, living in remote jungle areas). The Senate would be presided 
over by a President (Yang di-Pertua Dewan Negara) ohosen from 
among its members. Senators would have to be not less than 30 
years of age. 

The House of Representatives would have eventually 100 members 
(at first 104), elected in single-member constituencies by citizens 
who must have attained the age of 21, which would also he the 


/ 

^fumn m |B. jgg» tm rirttonrti/tt e House. The Speaker of the House 
Wmyat) would be ohosen from among its 


i Swdfeet#:fer jfeMMnnWSeefeet out in a Federal List (i.e. legislation 
reserved to the Federation Parliament), a Concurrent List (I.e. 
mat which the Federal and the State Parliaments could 
legislate), r and a’sifaiOlSist (1 e. legislation reserved to the States). 
Federal law would prevail m the event of any inconsistency which 
might arise. ReBidual legislative power would rest with the States. 


Citizenship. In conformity with tho Reid Commission’s recom- 
mendations, Malayan citizenship would he possessed by (a) all 
persons born in the Federation before Merdeka Day (Aug. 31, 1957), 
provided they had lived m the Federation for five out of the last 
seven years ; and (b) persons who were living in the Federation on 
Merdeka Day but who were not bom there, provided that such 
persons had lived m Malaya for eight out of the last 12 years. Under 
a now provision, however, tho responsible Minister would decide 
at his own discretion in each individual case whether citizenship 
should bo conferred on persons eligible in the latter group. 

On tho question of dual (i.e. Commonwealth) citizenship, it was 
laid down that " every person who is a citizen of the Federation will 
enjoy, by virtue of that citizenship, the status of a Commonwealth 
citizen in common with the citizens of all other Commonwealth 
countries ’’ 


Special provision was made for citizens of tho U.K. and Colonics, 
including particularly tho inhabitants of the former British Settle- 
ments of Malacca and Penang — the " Queen’s Chinese," whose 
association with Britain dates back 150 years. Under the Constitu- 
tion, they will retain their former status as citizens of the U.K. 
and Colonios but may apply for Malayan citizenship (if entitled to 
register as Federation citizens) within one year of Merdeka Day. 

Judiciary. The Reid Commission’s proposals on the Malayan 
judiciary wore revised in certain respects " to maintain tho indepen- 
dence of the judiciary from the executive and legislative authori- 
ties." As proposed by the Commission, the Supreme Court judges 
will be appointed by tho Hoad of State, hut the latter will have 
tho obligation to consult the Rulers, the Prime Minister, and a 
Judicial and Legal Service Commission [a body not envisaged in tho 
Roid report! before making such appointments. Whereas the Reid 
Commission had proposed that a judge oould bo removed from office 
by order of the Hoad of State, with parliamentary approval, the 
Constitution laid down that an independent judicial tribunal would 
bo set up to consider any such case. 

Malay Rights. A number of modifications were made to the 
Reid proposals with the aim of safeguarding the future economic 
position and prerogatives of the Malay population — a matter on 
which the Malay representatives had, been particularly insistent 
since the publication of the Reid report. It was laid down that the 
Iload of State, acting on the advice of the Cabinet, would have 
responsibility for reserving to the Malays a reasonable number of 
positions in tho Public Service, education, business life, etc. Whereas 
the Reid Commission had proposed that these prerogatives should 
be reviewed after 15 years in " the appropriate legislature," the 
final constitutional text laid down that it would rest with tho various 
State Rulers to keep a just balance between Malays and non-Malays. 

Moreover, the Constitution laid down that Malay land reservations 
oould only be cancelled i! both tho Legislative Assembly of the State 
affected and both Houses of tho Federal Parliament agreed to such 
action by a majority of their members, and by the votes of not less 
than two-thirds of the members pi*esent and voting. The Reid 
proposals would have left this matter to the decision of the State 
Legislative Assembly alone. 

Language. In conformity with the Reid proposals, Malay would 
be the official language of the Federation ; English would also 
remain an official language for 10 years after independence, and 
"thereafter until Parliament otherwise provides." On tho other 
hand, tho Reid Commission’s proposal that Chinese and Tamil 
should also remain official languages for ten years after indepen- 
dence was rejected. With the apparent aim of reassuring the non- 
Malays, however, it was laid down that no obstacles would be placed 
in the way of using (other than for official purposes), learning or 
teaching any language other than Malay. 

Religion. The Constitution laid down that Islam would be the 
official religion of Malaya — thereby ignoring the majority recom- 
mendation of the Reid Commission, which had expressed the view 
that tho new Constitution should contain no reference to a State 
religion. Every citizen, however, would bo free to profess, practiso 
and propagate his own religion, though the last-mentioned right 
would be " subject to any restriction imposed by State law relating 
to the propagation of any religion, doctrine or belief among persons 
professing the Moslem religion." It was stated that tho proclamation 
of Islam as the State religion would "in no way affect the present 
position of the Federation as a secular State.” 


Tengku Abdul Rahman, accompanied by other Malayan 
ministers, had previously visited London from May 13-21 for 
discussions with Mr. Lennox-Boyd on the final details of the 
Constitution. Full agreement was reached in these talks, 
which were held at the Colonial Office under Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’ s chairmanship. On his return to Kuala Lumpur, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman held a press conference on June 3 at 
which he explained that the question of dual (Commonwealth) 
citizenship had been one of the principal subjects discussed 
in London. 
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The Chief Minister explained that after Mordoka Day there would 
be only one loyalty in the Federation, and anyone taking an oath of 
Federal citizenship would have to renounce allegiance to any other 
country- Because Malaya would bo a member of the British Com- 
monwealth, all Malayan citizens would also enjoy Commonwealth 
citizenship. If, however, a citizen voluntarily claimed and acquired 
the right ami privileges of any othor country, lie could bo deprived 
of Federation citizenship. 44 1C he [a Malayan citizen] goes to China 
and there exercises the rights of a Chinese, we can deprive him of 
Federal citizenship/’ the Chief Minister explained. “If British law 
says that only British-bom citizens of the U.IC can exercise tho 
right to he a Member of Parliament, and a Malayan citizen goes 
there and becomes an M.P., wo can deprive him of Federal 
citizenship , , . ” 

In addition to Ins discussions with Tengku Abdul Rahman 
and the official Malayan delegation, Mr. Lcnnox-Boyd also 
beard the views of unollieial Malay and Chinese delegations 
which visited London to raise objections to various constitu- 
tional provisions relating to citizenship, the franchise, religion, 
the status of the different languages, and other matters. 

Tho unofficial delegations represented Malay and Chinese groups 
opposed to tho two main parties supporting tho Federation Govern- 
ment — the United Malays National Organization (U.M.N.O.) and 
the Malayan Chinese Association (M.C.A.). Both delegations assorted 
that the constitutional proposals contained insufficient guarantee's 
for their respective communities, tho unofficial Malay delegation 
expressing particular opposition to the concept of dual citizenship 
and demanding that there should be only one citizenship for the 
Federation. Mr. Lonnox-Boyd promised that those viewpoints 
would be taken into consideration as far as possible. 

Constitution accepted by Federation Parliament and 
Malay Rulers. - Election of First Head of State. 

A motion approving the new Constitution, moved by Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, was unanimously adopted on July II by the 
Legislative Assembly in Kuala Lumpur after a 12-hour debate. 

The Chief Minister paid high tribute to Britain for guiding Malaya 
toward independence ; stressed tho cordiality and friendship which 
had characterized the negotiations ; and expressed his conviction 
that relations between Britain and independent Malaya would 
remain “ as cordial and helpful as they are today/* In a tribute to 
tho part played by the British people m Malaya, ho Nald : “ They 
have devoted their lives to tho advancement of this country. What- 
ever their faults have been, they have made Malaya, the prosperous 
and happy place it is today/’ Ho added : “ 1 believe that wo are 
able to stand on tho threshold of independence only because of tho 
tolerance of our plural community, their friendly attitude toward 
one another, and their acceptance of Malaya as an object of their 
absolute loyalty.” 

Nearly all tho speeches welcomed tho constitutional proposals as 
representing a fair, reasonable and workable compromise, though 
various objections wero raised on mattors of detail. Tho only overt 
criticism came from a few nominated Chinese members, led by Mr. 
W. M. Yong, who alleged that tho constitutional proposals relating 
to citizenship by birth and residence would have tho effect of making 
tho Malayan Chinese “ second-class citizens ’’ vis-d-vis tho Malays. 
Exception was also taken to the refusal to recognize Oliinoso as an 
official language. These criticisms woro strongly repudiated by a 
number of other Chinese members, including tho Ministor of Transport 
(Mr. Ong Yoke Lin) and the Minister of Health (Mr. Leong Yew 
ICoh), both of whom stressed that tho constitutional proposals had 
the unanimous support of the Malayan Chinese Association. 

The Rulers of the Malay States, who had unanimously 
accepted the Constitution on June 27, met at Kuala Lumpur 
on Aug. 4 to elect the first Head of State of the Malayan 
Federation (Yang di-Pertuan Agong). The election was made 
from among the nine Rulers by a combination of seniority 
(according to dates of accession) and the preference of the 
Rulers themselves, the choice eventually falling on the Ruler 
of Negri Sembilan, Sir Abdul Rahman. 

The Sultan of Johoro, though much the most senior of tho Rulers, 
did not offer himself for election and was not personally present, Ids 
proxy being oxercised by the Sultan of Kclantan Accordingly, 
the Rulers first considered tho candidacy of tho Sultan of Pahang, 
as the second in seniority after the Sultan of Johoro, but only throe 
of the nine votos wore oast in his favour. On the second ballot tho 
Rulers voted on the claims of the Ruler of Negri Sembilan, who 
received eight votos and was therefore declared elected. Tho Sultan 
of Selangor (Sir Il'isamuddin Alam Shah) was elected deputy Hoad 
of State. 

Sir Abdul Rahman (62) waa called to tho Bar by tho Middle Tom pie 
in 1928, and was a magistrate as well as on acting district officer 
before succeeding his father in 1933. He presided over each con- 
ference of Rulers hold to discuss tho new Constitution for an 
independent Malaya. 

British Legislation. - The Federation of Malaya 
Independence Act. 

The Federation of Malaya Independence Bill, providing for 
the establishment of the Malayan Federation as an indepen- 
dent sovereign State within the Commonwealth, was enacted 
on July 81 after an unopposed passage through both Houses of 
the British Parliament. 


The Bill, a short measure of four clauses and two schedules,, 
provided (1) for the approval of the constitutional arrangements set 
out in tho White Paper, and for the implementation of the new 
Malayan Constitution by Order-in-Oouneil on tho “ appointed 
day ” (Aug. 31, 1957) ; (2) that existing legislation in the Federation 
would remain in force until amended or repealed ; (3) that tho 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts would cease to apply to 
the Federation as from tho “ appointed day/’ except Cor schemes 
already undertaken at that date ; (1) that the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council would have jurisdiction to hear appeals from the 
Supremo Court of tho Federation, in accordance with arrangements 
to bo reached between II, M. the Queen and the Head of State of 
tho Federation. 

[Neither the Bill nor tho White Paper dealt with future defence 
arrangements, which will he tho subject of a special treaty to be 
concluded with the Federation Government on the linos of the 
provisional agreement announced on Jan. 10* see page 15155.] 

The Bill was moved on second reading (July 12) by Mr. 
Lcnnox-Boyd, and was welcomed by Mr. James Griffiths 
(Lab.) on behalf of the Opposition. 

Mr. Lcnnox-Boyd said that the long and honourable association 
that had existed between Britain aud Malaya In tho past would bo 
continued in the future, though in a now form. The Constitution 
represented a genuine compromise between the different sections of 
tho population ; tho citizenship proposals were “ a triumph of good 
sense and tolerance ” ; and a fair balance had been struck between 
Malays aud Chinese. Economic viability was an essential pre- 
requisite for political Independence, and Malaya, with her up-to-date 
rubber and tin industries, would have little difficulty in standing on 
her own foot both economic, ally and financially wore it not for tho 
emergency. 

As Malaya could not he expected to stand alone In her share of 
the fight against international Communism, she would receive from 
Britain up to £20,000,000 during the five-year period 1957-01 to 
help her combat tho emergency. Terrorism, though greatly reduced, 
still existed, and It would he combated until finally extirpated. 
Special arrangements would ho made with regard to the participation 
of British forces in anti-terrorist operations after Aug. 31, 1957. 
Tho Federation Ministers woro fully alive to the danger that the 
Communist terrorists might seek to achieve by other means what, 
they had failed to do by force, and economic development would be 
one of tho weapons employed In combating terrorism. 

On the financial side, Malaya had made an important contribution 
to the stability of the sterling area, and Intended to maintain her 
connexion with it. She was resolved to order her polley In conformity 
with tho principles of membership of tho sterling area, and would 
oouliuuo to enjoy access to tho London market for raising loans. 
As regards defence, negotiations wore in progress between tho British 
and Federation Governments and an agreement was being prepared 
which fully recognized the independenoe of Malaya and in no way 
derogated from her sovereignty. 

Referring to tho former Straits Settlements, Mr. Lcnnox-Boyd 
pointed out that tho Bill provided inter alia for tho relinquishment 
of the Queen’s sovereignty over Malacca and Penang, and their 
incorporation as new States. Accordingly, they would enter the 
Federation as equal partners with the other Malay States on Mordoka 
Day, and would bo within the Common wool tin like the rest of MaJayn. 
Ho concluded. “ In commending tho BJU to the House, I should 
like, as tho last Colonial Secretary who will have responsibility for 
Malaya, to reaffirm our trust in tho leaders of Malaya and our confi- 
dence in tho future of their country/' 

Mr. Griffiths said that the Bill provided an opportunity to establish 
a strong, viable, democratic State which would be of immense 
influence in a crucial part of tho world, A complicated Constitution 
had boon introduced, and the House must ensure that the rights and 
autonomy of tho different States were preserved in such a way that 
this did not prevent the working of a strong and viable Federal 
Parliament. For tills roaHon he thought it would have been wise 
had provision been made for the revision of the Oonstltutlon after 
15 years. After regretting that Malaya had to begin her Indepen- 
dence with tho emergency still in existence, Mr. Griffiths said that 
there could no longer be any pretence by the Communists that they 
woro 44 fighting imperialism/’ 

Mr. Creech Jones (Lab.)— a former Colonial Secretary, like Mr. 

a ** generous approach” to Malaya’s flnnnohi! 
difficulties, and asked Mr, Lennox- Boyd to reconsider the euttlng-oIT 
of Colonial Development and Welfare grants to Malaya. 

Mr, Alport (Undor-Seeretary, Commonwealth Relations Office) 
said that the outstanding allocation of Colonial Development arid 
Welfare grants, totalling some £4,300,000, would remain available 
to complete tho various projects in Malaya for which the money 
had been allocated. Of this amount, £300,000 would bo used to 
complete tho construction of tho University of Malaya. Tho Malayan 
Federation would also remain ollglblo for technical assistance under 
tho Colombo Plan after Mordoka Day. 

In the House of Lords, where the Bill was given a second 
reading on July 29, the principal feature of the debate was a 
complaint by Lord Reid (chairman of the Reid Commission, 
and a leading constitutional lawyer) at the alterations and 
amendments which had been made to the report presented by 
his Commission. “ In the interest of the reputation of my 
distingiii.shcd colleagues,” he declared, “ X disclaim all respon- 
sibility for the present form of the Constitution.” 
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Lord Reid complained that the draft presented by his colleagues 
and himself had been extensively altered, and assorted that many 
of the changes ” did not mako a ha’porth of difference ” and tended 
towards obscurity and not clarity. “ Tho drafting of this Constitu- 
tion/ * ho added, “ falls far short of tho high standard the House is 
accustomed to in Government Bills of this land/' 

Lord Ogmore, from tho Opposition front bench, said that although 
Lord Hold and his colleagues lmd worked for eight months on their 
report, the White Paper did not oven mention them and had even 
“ insulted ” them by speaking of the removal of “ ambiguities and 
inconsistencies ” in tho report and of “ improving its form.” Ho 
added : “ Considering that these [the members of the Reid Com- 
mission] wore some of tho most eminent jurists iu the Common- 
wealth, it was cheek of somoono preparing tho White Paper in tho 
Colonial Offioo to treat tho report in that way.” 

Lord Perth (Minister of State for tho Colonies) said that the 
Government had not intended to suggost that tho Reid report con- 
tained ambiguities. lie regretted that Lord Reid should havo been 
44 upset,” and ho could 44 only hope that the Parliamentary draughts- 
man, in whom I havo full confidence, and Lord Reid will both prove 
to bo right and that tho now Constitution will work. Wo all know 
that the spirit is more important than the words.” 

Malayan Diplomatic Appointments. - New British High 
Commissioner in Malaya. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman announced on July 3 that Dato Nik 
Alnncd Kamil bin Haji Mahmoud, Malayan Commissioner in 
Canberra [see page 35154], had been appointed the first 
Malayan High Commissioner to the United Kingdom. The 
Tengku also announced the following appointments : (i) Dr. 
Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman, Minister for Commerce and 
Industry, as Malayan Ambassador in Washington, permanent 
representative to the United Nations (if Malaya was accepted 
as a U.N, member), and “ roving envoy ” with the rank of 
Minister without portfolio ; (ii) Mr. Gunn Lay Teik, former 
Government Chemist, as High Commissioner to Australia vice 
Dato Nik Kamil ; (iii) Inche Othman bin Mohammed, the 
present Malayan Commissioner in London, as Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of External Affairs ; and (iv) Inche 
Bahadon bin Haji Hassan, former Deputy Chief of Police in 
Trengganu, as Chargd d* Affaires in Bangkok. 

It was announced in London and Kuala Lumpur on May 22 
that Mr. Geoffrey William Tory (44), U.K. Deputy High 
Commissioner in Australia, would become the first British 
High Commissioner to the independent Malayan Federation 
on Aug. 31, 3057, when the present High Commissioner (Sir 
Donald MacGillivray) would leave Malaya. Mr. Tory was 
Counsellor at the British Embassy in Dublin and Deputy 
High Commissioner in Pakistan before taking up his present 
appointment m Australia. 

New Director of Emergency Operations. 

The Federation Government announced on July 22 that 
Licut.-Gcncral Sir Archibald Cassels, Director-General of 
Military Training at the War Office, would succeed Lieut- 
General Sir Roger Bower as Director of Emergency Operations 
against the terrorists on Aug. 81, 1957. General Cassels would 
he directly responsible to the Malayan Government, which 
would pay his salary, and would co-ordinate the operations of 
the Federation Army and of the British, Gurkha and Common- 
wealth contingents in Malaya.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Malaya, 15454 A.) 

A. CANADA. — Diplomatic Appointments. 

Mr. Diefenbaker, the new Canadian Prime Minister, 
announced on June 25 that Mr. George Drew ( 68 ), the former 
leader of the Progressive Conservative Party and previously 
Premier of Ontario, had been appointed Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London in succession to Mr. Norman Robertson. 
The appointment of Mr. Robertson as Canadian Ambassador 
in Washington, in succession to Mr. Arnold D. P. Heeney, 
had been announced on March 15. 

It was stated in Ottawa that Mr. Drew had recovered from the 
illness which had caused his resignation from tbe leadership of the 
Progressive Conservative Party in the autumn of 1956. 

Other recent Canadian diplomatic appointments were : 
(a) Mr. I. S. MacDonald, Ambassador in Belgrade, as the first 
Canadian Ambassador to Austria, following the raising of the 
respective Legations to Embassy status; (o) Mr. Arthur 
Irwin, previously High Commissioner in Canberra, as Ambas- 
sador to Brazil (both announced in September 1956) ; (c) Mr. 
Arnold M. MacDonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary for External 
Affairs, as Ambassador to Egypt and Minister to the Lebanon 
in succession to the late Mr. E. H. Norman (see 15524 A); 
( d ) Mr. Evan Gill, High Commissioner in Pretoria, as Canada s 
first High Commissioner to Ghana (both May 22 , 1957). 
(Department of External Affairs, Ottawa - Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 14924 C ; Mr. Drew, 15152 b.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — £1,750,000 Appeal by 
Oxford University for Repairs to Historic Buildings. 

An appeal for £1,750,000— to be raised within 10 years— to 
repair, restore and preserve the historic buildings of the 
University of Oxford was launched on June 11 by Lord Bridges, 
chairman of the appeal committee. Its signatories included the 
Chancellor of the University (Lord Halifax), the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Macmillan) and his three immediate predecessors 
(Sir Anthony Eden, Sir Winston Churchill and Lord Attlee), 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The appeal said that “ the ancient and historic buildings of 
the University of Oxford and of its colleges and halls, part of 
the nation’s heritage,” were today “ endangered by the state 
of dilapidation into which many of them are falling.” Although 
£293,000 had been spent on repairs in the past 10 years, the 
task was proving too great for the University authorities and 
colleges to finance without impairing their vital academic 
responsibilities. 

Lord Bridges explained at a press conference that the University 
was faced with 4t frightful problems ” of decaying stonework, timbers 
and beams. The case for a single appeal for the University’s buildings 
was ” absolutely conclusive ” since college endowments, owing to 
inflation, wore worth much loss than formerly ; some colleges were 
well endowed, others were badly off, and some had far worse repair 
problems than others. 

The gross sum needed for repairs was estimated at £2,090,000, the 
net sum of £1,750,000 being arrived at by allowing for tho amount 
(£340,000) which the University and colleges could find from their 
own resources. Tho sum required by tho University was £430,000, of 
which tho Sheldonian required £120,000, tho Bodleian Library 
£12,000, St. Mary’s Church £51,500, the Radoliffe Camera £42,500, 
and other historic buildings £174,000. The needs of colleges which 
had historic buildings requiring repair were about £1,470,000, apart 
from £190,000 to covor architects’ fees. The needs of All Souls, 
Merton, and Magadalon were omitted because they did not propose 
to ask for contributions towards the cost of repairing their historic 
buildings. 

Lord Bridges added that more than 60,000 letters had been posted 
to Oxford graduates in all parts of tho world asking them to make a 
personal sacrifice ” to save what was peculiarly their own.” 

It was announced on July 27 that the Pilgrim Trust had made 
a grant of £150,000 to the Oxford Historic Buildings Appeal. 
A first payment of £25,000 would be made immediately, and 
the remainder in ten annual instalments of £12,500. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

C. FRANCE. — New Government Appointments. 

A list of members of M. Bourgfcs-Maunoury’s Government, 
which was published in the Journal Officiel on June 18, con- 
tained some slight changes from that which had appeared 
earlier in the French Press, and which is reproduced on 
page 15598. All the changes related to the appointment of 
Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of State, whilst three 
additional appointments were published in the Journal Officiel 
of June 20 . The changes were as follows : 

Secretaries of State. 

M. Hammadoun Dikko (Socialist) was appointed a second State 
Secretary for France d'ouire-mcr in addition to M. Modibo Koita 
(already listed). 

M. Ch6rif Sid-Cara (Radioal) and M. Ahdelkader Barakrok were 
appointed Secretaries of State for Algerian Affairs in addition to 
Senator Marcel Champeix (Socialist). 

Senator Jaoques Bordeneuve [not Bordenavol became State 
Secretary for Education ; he belongs to the Gauche D6mocraMgue t 
the Radioal group in the Senate embracing both the “ traditional ” 
and the 44 dissident ” Radicals. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

M. Francois -B^nard (U.D.S.R.) beoame Under-Secretary for 
Atomic Energy, not Secretary of State for Scientific Research. 

M. Jaoques P6rier (Radical) was appointed Under-Secretary for 
the French Union attached to the Prdsidence du Conceit. 

M. Achilla Auban (Socialist), M. Jacques Faggianelli (3>issident 
Radical), and M. Antoine Quinson (Rassemblement dec Gaudies) 
became Undersecretaries for Civil Aviation, the Merchant Navy, 
and War Veterans respectively. 

M. Sid-Cara, a former senator and onetime Radical deputy 
for Oran, is president of the provisional administrative com- 
mission of the Oran department, while M. Barakrok is president 
of the regional commission for Eastern Algeria. Mme. Thome- 
Paten 6 tre [see page 15598, second column] is a senator 
belonging to the Gauche Democratique ; M. Fran 9 ois-B 6 nard, 
a specialist on nationalized enterprises and mixed public 
undertakings, was a close collaborator of the late M. Maurice 
Petsche, Finance Minister and Minister of State from 3.948-51 ; 
and M. P^rier is a member of the Assembly of the French. Union. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15597 A,) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM- — Overseas Information 
Services. - £2,000,000 Increase in Expenditure. - Expan- 
sion of B.B.C. Services and British Council Activities. - 
Closing-down of B.B.C/s Scandinavian, Dutch and 
Portuguese Services. 

A White Paper was issued on July 15 embodying the results 
of a study of U.K. oversea information services by Dr. Charles 
Hill (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster) and setting out 
the Government’s decisions. It recommended (1) a 15 per 
cent increase in the budget of the overseas information services, 
raising their annual cost from the present level of £13,000,000 
to £15,000,000; and (2) a capital grant of £5,000,000 to the 
B.B.C. for the modernization of its equipment, including the 
construction of new transmitters. 

The increase of £2,000,000 a year would be distributed as 
follows (present expenditure shown lirst, followed by suggested 
increase) : B.B.C, Overseas Service — £5,750,000, increase 
£58,000 ; British Council — £3,500,000, increase £1)00,000 ; 
Foreign Office — £2,825,(100, increase £300,000 ; Colonial 
Office— £820,000, increase £250,000 ; Commonwealth Relations 
Ollice — £080,000, increase £455,000. 

The recommendations contained in the White Paper are 
summarized below under cross-headings : 

B. B.C. Overseas Service. After declaring 1 that " tlio impartiality 
and objectivity of the B.B.O. is a national asset of groat value, and 
the independence that the Corporation now enjoys should bo main- 
tained, " the White Paper stated that the following changes in the 
B.B.O.’s overseas services had been approved, involving additional 
gross expenditure of £258,000, savings of £200,000, and thus not 
additional oxponditnre of £58,000 : 

(1) The present daily broadcast of 21 hours on the General Overseas 
Service would bo restored to its full schedule of 24 hours. 

(2) The present Arabic service of 4 J hours daily would bo extended 
to 9& hours. 

(3) There would bo expanded services in the 1 1 ansa language 
(to Northern Nigeria), in Swahili (to Bast Africa), and In Somali. 

(4) Minor expansions would ho made in the programmes to the 
Soviet Union and Poland, 

(5) Sound transcription service output would ho expanded and 
programme expenditure, publicity, and audioneo research overseas 
developed. 

( 0 ) The recommendation made by the Drogheda Committee In 
1953 for the abolition of the French, Italian, Danish, Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and Portuguese services was rejected by the Govern- 
ment on the grounds (i) that the closing-down of transmitting stations 
would weaken transmissions across the Iron Curtain ; (U) that 
retention of some of those services would bo “ an earnest of the 
Government's continuing interest in Western Europe." In conse- 
quence the B.B.O. had been asked to continue broaden, sting to 
Wcstom Europe in English, French, Gorman, Italian, and Spanish, 
though the scope of the French and Italian services would bo con- 
tracted, those to Austria and Germany Integrated, and the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Norwegian, Swodish, and Danish sorvioos abolished. 

(7) A capital expenditure programme had boon, approved in 
principle providing for the replacement of four B.B.O. transmitters 
now 20 or 25 years old ; for improvements to six othors ; and for 
the improvement of existing relay facilities. 

(8) The provision of a “ Light " programme in the Middle East, 
locally produced and commercial in character, was under consideration. 

Television Material. The White Paper stated that while it was too 
early to define a hard-and-fast policy about the use of television 
material, expansion should begin immediately. The Government 
had therefore decided on oortain measures without prejudice to the 
future, as follows ; 

(1) Tho B.B.O. and the programme companies of the Independent 
Television Authority would be encouraged to expand their com- 
mercial arrangements for tho showing of their own television films 
overseas. 

(2) Tho Central Office of Information would be authorised to 
negotiate with the broadcasting authorities for tho right to show 
certain selected television dims produced for homo viewing which, 
while having no commercial value, wore thought by Government 
Departments to he useful for showing overseas either by television 
or in cinemas. 

(3) The C.O.L, in contract with tho B.B.O,, tho I.T.A. programme 
companies, or film producers, would substantially increase Its 
activity and expenditure in the development of television Aims. 

(4) As a first step, tho 0.0 .1. would offer about ono hour a week of 
televised British material to the principal television stations in most 
countries (except behind the Iron Curtain) ; weekly news services 
would be provided in Arabic and for South America, and a third nows 
service for the Colonies ; and more Commonwealth televiews (see 
15434 A) would be produced for Australia and Canada, as well as 
new foreign-language programmes. 

The British Council. After paying tribute to the “ great value " 
of the work of the British Counoil, the White Paper stated that ono 
of the purposes of the proposed new grant was to encourage the flow 
of teachers from Britain to overseas posts through the joint agency* 
of the British Council and the Ministry of Education. There was a 


largo demand in under-developed conn trios for British hoUooIh and 
British teachers, which the Government regarded as a great oppor- 
tunity to spread knowledge of Britain and the British people. 
.Stressing the urgent necessity of extending the Ommoil'H work, tho 
White Paper announced the following doeislons : 

(1) There would bo an expansion of tho work of the British 
Council In Burma, Indonesia, Iraq, Persia, the Persian Gulf, Mouth 
America,, Siam, the Sudan, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 

(2) Within the Commonwealth the UouneiPs service would be 
expanded in South Afriea, Ceylon, India,, and Pakistan, and in the 
Colonies in Bong Kong, Nigeria and Uganda. 

(3) While Colonial Governments would continue to recruit direct 
for appointments in Colonial territories, the British Connell might 
give financial assist, anoo to make oversea posts attractive to teachers 
from Britain. As regards appointments in other oversea countries 
whoro teachers might bo deterred from taking up posts by lack of 
assuranoo of adequate salary and security of contract, or by 
uncertainty of re-employment on return, It might bo possible to 
moot those difficulties by extending the practice of giving a teacher 
going abroad a contract with the British Council, which would 
accept the responsibility for (Uling the post on behalf of the oversea 
authority concerned. 

(4) An agency would be established by the Ministry of Education 
and tho Scottish Office to assist tho recruitment of teachers for 
oversea posts. 

(5) There would bo scholarships -50 in tho first year, rising to 
100 in tho fourth year - to enable additional key students from 
overseas to come to Britain for training In the teaching of English. 
Arrangements for tho training of oversea teachers of English in 
their own countries would also bo strengthened, 

(0) Tho Council's central services would ho expanded, ineluding 
tho provision of more books and periodicals for libraries, and the 
extension of tho Council's programme for receiving visitors from 
overseas. Increased grants would also bo made for the tutor-univer- 
sity exchange scheme, for student welfare services, and for a modest 
expansion of tho arts programme, to he concentrated on drama. 

Other Information Services. Government information sorvioos run 
by the Foreign Office would bo expanded In Burma, Indonesia, 
Persia, Moroooo, the Persian Gulf, and Tunisia and strengthened 
in Australia, Canada, India, Pakistan, Ghana, Malaya, and Nigeria. 
Now offices would he opened in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nynsalnnd, Min gap ore, and East Africa. 

Tho O.O. T. would improve and Increase the number of magazines 
sent to the Commonwealth and the Middle East ; its Mm and tele- 
vision services would he expanded ; there would he more exhibitions 
in the Commonwealth, and mow provision for official visitors to the 
U.K. ; and its London prosH service (sent dally by radio to most 
parts of tho free world), as well as its photographic services and the 
supply of nows roots for the Middle East, would be expanded and 
Improved. 

Administrative Organisation. In conclusion, the White Paper Haid 
that “ the necessary administrative arrangements, ministerial and 
official, have already been made ” for tho future co-ordination of 
tho information sorvioos. It added : " There will bo no encroach- 
ment on the responsibility of individual Ministers for the work of 
their information stalls. Nor is there any Intention to establish a 
Ministry of Information." 

The allocations to be spent on the information services in 
each area, exclusive of broadcasting, were shown as follows 
(present expenditure given first, followed by proposed increase 
in the area’s budget) : European “-£200,000, increase £02,000 ; 
Middle East— £808,000, increase £147,000 ; South-East Asia - 
£820,000, increase £58,000; South America -£111,000, in- 
crease £14,000; Commonwealth -*£1,255,000, increase 
£455,000 ; Colonies —£480,000, increase £250,000 j and 
Central Services —£8,800,000, increase £1,000,000. 

(Cmd. 225 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep, Drogheda Report, 1360a A.) 

B. PAKISTAN. — New Ministry in West Pakistan, 

The membership of the new Provincial Ministry formed in 
West Pakistan by Sardar Abdur Rashid Khan, as well as the 
distribution of portfolios, were announced on July 17 as 
follows : 

Sardar Abdur Rashid Khan-— Chief Minister, Services, General 
Administration, Tribal Affairs, Home, Prisons, Excise and Taxation, 
Forests, and Sport; Khan Iftlkhar Husain (Khan of Mam clot) 
Revenue ; Pirzada Abel us Sattar— Finance, Law, Indus Basin 
Water Dispute ; Syed Abld Husain— Communications and Works ; 
Kftzi Fazlullah— Development, Irrigation, and New Barrages ; 
Sardar Abdul Hamid Khan Basil— Education ; Mr. Muzaffar AH 
Khan Qiztlbash — Industries, Labour, Commerce, and Village Aid ; 
Syed Hasan Mahmud — Social Welfare, Local Government and 
Information ; Mr. Mumtaz Hasan Qtzilbash— - Agrioulture, Food and 
Civil Supplies; Mir All Ahmad Talpur— Co-operation ; Khan 
Khuda Dad Khan — Health ; Sheikh Masud Sacliq — Refugees and 
Rehabilitation. 

In addition to the new Chief Minister, the following members 
of the new Cabinet had held office in the previous Ministry of 
Dr. Khan Sahib : the Khan of Mamdot, Syed Hasan Mahmud 
(both of whom retained their former portfolios), Kazi Pazlullah, 
and Sardar Abdul Hamid Khan DastL — (Pakistan High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 15677 A.) 
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A TUNISIA. — Abolition of the Monarchy. - 
M. Bourguiba proclaimed President and Prime Minister 
of Tunisian Republic. - Formation of New Ministry. 

The Tunisian Constituent Assembly unanimously decided 
on July 25, at the end of a two-day debate : (1) to abolish the 
monarchy ; (2) to proclaim Tunisia a republic ; and (3) to 
invest M. Habib Bourguiba (the Prime Minister) with the 
functions of Head of State and with the title of President of 
the Republic. 

Strong criticisms of the deposed Bey (Sidi Lamme) and of the 
Beylical family wore made by numerous deputies m the course 
of the debate. The Libyan Ambassador, who was present with other 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, walked ont after one of the 
deputies, M. Rashid Dries, lmd made an attack on all monarchical 
regimes with the express exception of the British Royal Family. 
Other speakers, however, paid tribute to the patriotism of the late 
Moncef Boy, the predecessor of the deposed Bey. 

M. Bourguiba, replying to tlio debate, began by deprecating the 
remarks of M. Dries. lie declared in this connexion : 44 Preceding 
speakers have expressed their opinions on the monarchical regime. 
I wish to make it (dear that in speaking of the 4 monarchical regime ’ 
we are thinking of Tunisia only. We are free to choose the system 
wo wish, and at the same time we respect tlio systems of all other 
countries.” 

The Prime Minister wont on to criticize the Bey of Tunis, and his 
predecessors, as “ people who have lived in ignorance and had only 
one aim — to safeguard their regal position even at the expense of the 
interests of the Tunisian people. They thought, and still think, that 
they aro not of the same common clay as the rest of the people ...” 
He alleged that throughout the period of the French protectorate 
the Beys of Tunis had displayed a 44 lack of dignity,” in contrast to 
the behaviour of other Royal Houses which had “ stood at the head 
of their peoples in resistance to the invader.” 

M. Bourguiba disclosed that in 1950 he had had a conversation 
with Prince Oliaflly, the Bey’s oldest son, during which he (M. Bour- 
guiba) had announced that a ” decisive struggle ” was about to be 
launched against 44 French colonialism.” He had asked Prince 
Ohadly to urge his father and all the Beylical family to participate 
in this struggle, but the Boy, ” fearing for his throne,” had refused 
to do so and had rolied instead upon 44 colonialist support.” 

“ After we gained internal autonomy,” M. Bourguiba continued, 
44 the Boy no longer felt he could roly on colonialist support, and 
began to play tho game of Salah Ben Yonssef [see 15412 D]. More- 
over, when the Tunisian Government asked for control of the police 
and gendarmerie , wc saw that tho Bey tried to convince M. Seydoux 
[then French representative in Tunisia] that he need accept nothing 
beyond the Conventions of June 1955 [see 14289 A]. The Bey did 
not consent to seal tho decree creating the National Constituent 
Assembly, though well aware that we woro acquainted with his 
manoeuvres and that ho was ovoking a rising tide of popular 
indignation ...” 

M. Bourguiba ended his speoch by advising the Constituent 
Assembly to choose a republican regime 44 to guarantee the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of Tunisia.” He addod : 44 The past shows 
that wo can have no confidence in tho princes of the reigning family. 
No action prompted by a spirit of vengeance will be taken against 
tho person of tho Boy or against any member of his family.” 

Immediately after the proclamation of the republic, the 
Constituent Assembly’s decision was conveyed to the Bey in 
person by the Ministers of the Interior and Justice, the 
secretary-general of the Assembly, and the Chief of Police. 
Later in the day the Bey was escorted from his palace at 
Carthage to a villa on the outskirts of Tunis which had been 
placed at Ins disposal ; he was accompanied by Ins three sons — 
Prince Chadly, the Crown Prince (Bey du Camp), Prince 
Mohamcd, and Prince Salaheddine — and his daughter, Princess 
Zakia. It was understood that the Bey and his family would 
be given the choice of going into exile or of remaining in 
Tunisia as private citizens. 

The president of the Constituent Assembly (M. Djellouli 
Fards) issued a statement on July 26 making it clear that 
M. Bourguiba remained Prime Minister despite his proclama- 
tion as President of the Republic — a point which had not been 
clarified in the resolutions adopted by the Assembly. The 
statement said that the executive power remained in operation 
until the promulgation of a new Constitution, and that 
President Bourguiba, as head of the Government, had complete 
freedom to reconstruct the Ministry. 

The former Cabinet tendered its collective resignation to 
President Bourguiba on the same day, a new administration 
being formed by the President on July 30 with the following 
membership (all the Ministers were designated Secretaries 
of State) : 

M. Habib Bourguiba— Prime Minister; M. Bahi Ladgham— 
State Secretary for Defence and for Co-ordination of all the State 
Secretariats ; M. Sadok Mokkadem — Foreign Affairs ; M. Ahmed 
Mestiri — Justice ; M. Taieb Mehiri— Interior ; M. Hedi Nouira — 
Finance ; M. Ezzedine FI- Abassi— Commerce and Industry ; 
M. Mustapha Filali — Agriculture ; M. Andr6 Barouch — Public 
Works and Reconstruction ; M. Rashid Driss — Postal Services ; 


M. Ahmed Ben Salah — Health ; M Lamme Ghabdi — Education ; 
M. Mohamed Chakroun — Social Affairs. In addition there were 
three Under-Secretanes of State. 

Eleven of the 16 ministers held office in the former Cabinet, 
m which M. Ladgham, second-in-command to M. Bourguiba, 
had been Deputy Premier. The most important new appoint- 
ments were those of M. Mokkadem (Ambassador in Cairo) as 
State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and of M. Ahmed Ben 
Salah (vice-president of the Constituent Assembly and head of 
the principal trade union, the Union Gendrale des Travailleurs 
Tunis iens) as State Secretary for Health. Among the other 
new State Secretaries was M. Rashid Driss (deputy mayor of 
Tunis), whose outburst against monarchical systems had drawn 
a rebuke from M. Bourguiba, as stated above. 

The deposed Bey, Sidi Lamme (66), came to the throne in 1943 
after his predecessor, Sidi Moncef, had been deposed by General 
Giraud in the confused period which followed Tunisia’s hberation 
by the Allied forces. In the words of Le Monde , the deposition of 
Sidi Moncef was 44 apparently due to his nationalist attitude and 
relations with the N6o~Destour rather than for a 4 collaboration * 
with Germany which was never proved.” Regarded at first as an 
usurper, Sidi Lamme subsequently gained a certain popularity after 
Sidi Moncef’s death in exile. With the rise to power of the N6o- 
Destonr, however, and m particular since M. Bourguiba’s return from 
exile, the monarch was subjected to increasing criticism on the 
grounds of his alleged vacillation vis-a-vis the French authorities 
and his alleged failure to give whole-hearted support to the indepen- 
dence movement. In recent years the Bey’s powers had been greatly 
diminished through such measures as a two-thirds reduction in his 
Civil List and the suppression of the judicial privileges formerly 
enjoyed by the Beylical family. At the time of his deposition, 
virtually tho only prerogative remaining to the Bey was that of 
44 soaling ” (i.e. assenting to) decrees or of witholding his assent — in 
which case he had the power to retard the application of certain 
measures. 

The establishment of the Tunisian Republic brought to an 
end the Husseinite dynasty which had reigned in Tunisia since 
the beginning of the 18tli century. Though for a long period a 
vassal-state of the Ottoman Empire, Tunisia progressively 
freed herself from Turkish overlordship and had practically 
acquired sovereignty at the time of the establishment of the 
French protectorate in 1881. — (Le Monde, Paris) (14812 A.) 

B. SUDAN. — Introduction of the Sudanese Found. - 
Exchange Agreement with Egypt. - British Release of 
Egyptian Blocked Sterling Balances for Sudan. 

A new Sudanese currency, the Sudanese pound, came into 
circulation on April 8. It replaced the Egyptian pound which, in 
addition to British coins, had hitherto been the legal currency in 
the Sudan. The external value of the Sudanese pound was fixed at 
parity with the Egyptian pound, or 2.55187 grammes of fine gold. 

Like the Egyptian pound, the Sudanese pound is divided 
into 100 piastres, each piastre being divided into 10 milli6mes. 
Pending the establishment of a Central Bank, the new Sudanese 
currency notes are issued by the Sudanese Currency Board. 

Under an agreement concluded with Egypt on April 7, after two 
years of negotiations, Egypt undertook to transfer to the credit of 
the Sudan up to £20,000,000 of her blocked sterling balances with 
the Bank of England in settlement of (i) the commitments of the 
National Bank of Egypt’s Cairo office to its branches in the Sudan, 
less any indebtedness of the Sudanese Government to the Egyptian 
Government ; and (ii) Egyptian notes and coins presented by the 
Sudan for redemption (within three months). The agreement also 
provided that if Egypt’s total indebtedness to the Sudan should 
exceed £20,000,000, a special account in Egyptian pounds would be 
opened with the National Bank of Egypt, out of which up to 
£E2,000,000 annually could be used by the Sudanese Government 
for the payment of Egyptian goods and services and for certain 
other specified purposes. 

The Sudanese Minister of Finance and Economics (Bayed Ibrahim 
Ahmed) announced on July 1 that £E16, 300,000 of Egyptian notes 
had been exchanged to that date, and that, in accordance with the 
agreement with Egypt, an additional £E3, 00 0,000 circulating in 
coinage would remain legal tender until June 1958. 

It was announced in London on April 11 that, as a result of 
the agreement between Egypt and the Sudan, H.M. Govern- 
ment had agreed to release £5,000,000 from Egypt’s blocked 
sterling balances for transfer to the Sudanese Government in 
connexion with the currency exchange. 

(Sudan Government Information Centre, Khartoum - Times) 

Note. According to figures published by the National Bank of 
Egypt, Egyptian blocked sterling balances in the No. 2 Sterling 
Account amounted to £100,300,000 as at Nov. 30, 1956, m addition 
to £7,800,000 in the No. 1 Account, which had been temporarily 
frozen by the British Government on July 27, 1956, following the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal. The transfer of £20,000,000 from 
the No. 2 Account to the No. 1 Account on Jan. 1, 1957 (see page 
15548, second column) increased the No 1 Account to £27,000,000 
and reduced the No. 2 Account to £80,300,000. The above-mentioned 
transfer of £15,000,000 for the benefit of the Sudan further reduded 
the No. 2 Account to £65,300,000. (Times) 
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A, ARGENTINA. — Paris Agreement on Multilateral 
Trade and Payments Scheme and Argentine Debt 
Settlement. - Provisional Agreements on Implementa- 
tion. - West German and Italian Adherence. - Argentine 
Payment of First Annual Debt Quota. - Dollar Purchase 
from International Monetary Fund. 

An Argentine financial mission headed by Dr. Mendez 
Deliino visited Britain, Prance, Italy, Western Germany and 
other European countries during the second half of 1950 to 
discuss the practical implementation of the multilateral trade 
and payments scheme which was concluded in principle in May 
1950 with nine European countries and came into operation on 
July 2, 1950. The talks in Bonn and Rome were intended 
to bring about Western Germany’s and Italy’s adherence 
to the scheme, while those in London, Paris, Brussels and 
other European capitals aimed at the conclusion of bilateral 
agreements with each of the countries concerned to implement 
the scheme, which also covered the settlement of Argentina’s 
large commercial debts to these countries. 

Although Dr. Mendez Delfino reached provisional bilateral 
agreements with Britain, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, a deadlock 
arose because of the inability of Argentina and Western 
Germany to agree on the size of Argentina’s commercial debt 
to that country — a question which was also linked up with the 
fate of German industrial property which had earlier been 
seized by the Argentine Government . Since the German Federal 
Republic was by far the largest creditor of Argentina at that 
time, it proved impossible to put the general European debt 
settlement arrangements into operation pending tlie determina- 
tion of the size of the German claims. 

Difficulties also arose with France, which had pressed for a 
settlement of long-outstanding French compensation claims in 
connexion with the nationalization by the Peron regime 
of certain French property, including several breweries and 
the port installations at Rosario. 

Subsequently the rapidly deteriorating poBition of the Argentine 
economy retarded tlio further progress of those negotiations, while 
in March 1957 it was roportod in the British Press that further serious 
difficulties had arison booauso Western Germany had succeeded in 
the intermediate period in reducing hor outstanding claims against 
Argentina to a disproportionate extent <is compared with the other 
creditors. 

Argentine negotiations with Western Germany were resumed 
in April 1957, a provisional agreement being signed in Bonn 
on June IS providing for the Federal Republic’s entry into 
the multilateral system, the consolidation of Argentine com- 
mercial debts to Western Germany (given by the Argentine 
Finance Minister, Dr. Krieger Vascna, as about $140,000,000), 
and a settlement of the question of former German property 
in Argentina. 

According to reports published in Bonn, that part of the agreement 
dealing with former Gorman property provided (a) that Gorman 
undertakings hi Argentina which had boon nationalized at the end 
of the war as enemy property (including tho Argentine brandies of 
Siemens, I. G. Parboil, Merck, and other German concerns) would 
be put up for publio auction; (b) that the proceeds would bo 
divided between the Argentine Government and tho former Gorman 
owners ; and (c) that all patonts and trade-marks held by these 
firms would be returned to Germany. Tho Federal llopublio had 
renounced its restitution claims in rospeot of Gorman property which 
had been sequestrated after tho fall of the Boron regime on the 
ground that the firms concerned had allegedly collaborated with 
that regime ; one of tho largest of those firms was the Argentine 
branch of Mercedes-Benz. 

A meeting between representatives of Argentina and the 
European creditor-countries, which opened in Rome on July 81 
in order to discuss the new Argentine-German arrangements 
in the light of those with the other creditors, reached agreement 
on Aug. 2. It was announced that a u fair share ” of Argentine 
annual debt payments would be allotted to Germany on a 
scale proportional to the annual shares received by the other 
principal European creditors — Great Britain, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. 

Meanwhile the Argentine Ministry of Finance had announced 
on June 28 that the first annual quota of Argentina’s debts to 
the European creditor-countries had been paid to Britain, 
Italy, ana the Netherlands ; no payment had been made to 
France and Western Germany because reimbursements to those 
two countries already exceeded the agreed quotas. The amount 
of the payments was subsequently given as equivalent to 
$18,700,000, of which $8,900,000 was paid to Italy, $8,700,000 
to Britain, and $8,100,000 to the Netherlands. 

The total amount of Argentine commercial debts owing to 
the 11 European countries adhering to the Paris Agreement 
was given as about $520,000,000, including interest. The 


provisional bilateral agreements with each of those countries 
provided for the consolidation of these debts and their 
amortization over 10 years on a strictly proportional basis 
at an average rate of interest of 8£ per cent per annum. 
Of the total debt, Britain’s share amounted to lit 9,000,000, 
representing Argentina’s use of the £20,000, 000 reciprocal 
overdraft facility which had been arranged in former Anglo- 
Argentine trade and payments agreements. 

The International Monetary Fund announced on April 15 
that Argentina had purchased $75,000,000 from the Fund 
(i.e. one-half of her quota of $150,000,000 in the I.M.F.), of 
which $87,500,000 had been paid in gold. — ( Bank of .London 
and South America, Fortnightly Review - Times - Le Monde - 
Financial Times - International Monetary Fund, Washington) 

(Prev. rep. 15021: A.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Agrarian Reforms. - Creation 
of All-Union Ministry of Agriculture. 

A decree was issued on July 4 by the Soviet Government 
and the central committee of the Communist Party abolishing, 
as from Jan. 1, 1958, compulsory deliveries to the State of 
agricultural produce from the private holdings of eolleetive 
farmers and of factory and office workers. 

An accompanying statement on tlio present position of Soviet 
agriculture said that grain deliveries in 1958 were 1,400 million 
poods (nearly 22,000,000 tons) higher than in 1958, " duo primarily 
to tho contributions of the collective and State farms." Deliveries 
of potatoes and other vegetables had increased during the three-year 
period by moro than 3,000,000 tons, or 54 per cent ; sugar boot by 
86 per cent ; meat by 25 por cent ; and milk by 70 per cent. Whereas 
compulsory deliveries from the private holdings of eolleetive farmers 
and of factory and olfioo workers now played " a negligible part " 
in Stale procurements, tho collective and State farms accounted for 
81 per cent of all meat deliveries, 84 por cent of milk deliveries, and 
89 por cent of wool deliveries. Moreover, the State's requirements 
for grain, sugar-beet, cotton, flax, hemp, oil-bearing crops, and 
vegetables wore mot entirely from tho collective and State farms. 
As regards agricultural mechanization, there wore at tho present time 
" moro than 1,500,000 tractors, about 880,000 combines, and 
millions of other agricultural machines working cm tho collecUvo 
and State farms." 

Tho statement “ noted with satisfaction " tho widespread response 
to the Government's appeal to tho eolleetive farms " to spread 
socialist emulation for 100 or moro centners of meat and 400 or moro 
centners of milk per 100 hectares of farm land, with a view to over- 
taking the United States in the next few years in per capita output 
of livestock produce." [One centner per hectare «■ nearly 90 lb.1 

[As stated on page 15640, first column, M. Molotov, M. Malenkov, 
and M. Kaganovich woro accused of having opposed tho above- 
mentioned deoroo.l 

Under a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
announced on May 81, the Ministries of Agriculture and State 
Farms were merged into a “ Union-Republican ” Ministry of 
Agriculture headed by Mr. V. V. Matskevich.— (Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. Agricultural Policy, 

Five-Year Plan, 147x7 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserve®. 
- $14,000,000 Fall in July, 

The Treasury announced cm Aug, 2 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had fallen during July by $14,000,000, 
after taking into account (a) the payment of $21,000,000 to 
the E.P.U, in respect of the U.K.'s deficit in June ; (b) the 
payment of $4,000,000 to creditor countries in the E.P.U. 
under bilateral settlements ; and (c) the receipt of $1,000,000 
in U.S. defence aid. As a result, the gold and dollar reserves 
stood at $2,867,000,000 on July 81. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. July settlement showed 
that Britain had a deficit of £18, 000, 000, three-quarters of 
which would be settled in gold or dollars and the remaining 
quarter by an increase in the U.K.’s debt to the Union. 
(Treasury Press Office, London - Times - Financial Times) 

(Prev, rep. *5657 A.) 

D. INDIA - CHINA. — Renewal of Trade Agreement, 

The two-year trade agreement between India and the 
People’s Republic of China of Oct. 14, 1954, was renewed until 
Dec. 81, 1958, under letters exchanged in New Delhi on May 25. 
The only changes referred to payments which could in future 
be effected either in Indian rupees or sterling, as well as 
certain restrictions on the conversion into sterling of the 
rupees held by the People’s Bank of China with the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

During the period April 1, 1950 to Jan, 81, 1957, Indian 
imports from China amounted to Rs. 08,800,000, against 
Indian exports of only Rs. 28,200,000.— (The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 13890 A.) 
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A. INDIA. — Final Results of General Election. - 
Appointments to State Ministries. 

The elections to the Lok Sabha in the Chamba, Mahasu, and 
Pangi constituencies of Himachal Pradesh, which had been 
postponed at the time of the general election m March because 
of snowbound conditions, began during the last week of May 
and ended on June 7. It was announced on June 23 that all 
four scats had been won by Congress, those elected including 
Dr. Y. S. Parma, former Chief Minister of Himachal Pradesh, 
and Pandit Padam Dev, the former Home Minister. The 
results of the elections in the double-member Kangra constitu- 
ency (Punjab), which had likewise been postponed because of 
snowbound conditions in this mountainous area near the 
Tibetan border, were announced on July 27, when two Congress 
members were returned. These results increased the repre- 
sentation of Congress in the Lok Sabha to 369 members. 

Developments in the various States in connexion with the 
State and territorial elections are summarized below. 

Elections in Himachal Pradesh. The elections to the Territorial 
Council, which coincided with those for tho above-mentioned Lok 
Sabha scats, resulted as follows : Congress, 22 ; Scheduled Caste 
Federation, 2 ; l^raja Socialist, 1 ; Independents, 16. 

Elections in Kashmir. The elections for the seven seats in the 
Jammu and Kashmir Assembly, which had also been postponed in 
March because of snowbound conditions, were held during the second 
half of May, the final results being announced on June 3. With these 
results, and tho allocation to the National Conference of a seat 
originally attributed to tho Praja Parishad , tho membership of the 
State Assembly became as follows : National Conference, 08 ; 
Prod a Parishad, 5 ; Ilarijan Mandal , 1 ; Independent, 1. 

Two women members wore nominated by the Sadar-i-Riyasat, 
bringing tho Assembly's membership to 77. 

Tho new Stuto Assembly olootod on July 16 half the member- 
ship of the Kashmir Legislative Council, all the 18 seats being won 
by tho Kashmir National Conference. Tho party had previously 
seourod tho four reserved seats for the Doda, Poonch, Ladakh, 
and Kargil constituencies, as well as the eight seats filled by members 
nominated by teachers' organizations, local authorities, aud village 
communities. Tho remaining six members of the Legislative Council 
wore later nominated by tho Sadar’i-Riyasat. 

Bihar Ministry. The membership of the Bihar State Ministry 
formed by Dr. ShiliaonMay 6, and the distribution of portfolios, were 
as follows : 

Dr. Shri Krishna Sinha— Chiof Minister, Political, Industries, 
Irrigation and Power ; Dr. A. Narain Sinha — Finance, Labour and 
Agriculture ; Mr. S. 0. Muriomi — Prisons, Relief, Rehabilitation 
and Transport ; Mr. B. Paswan — Excise, Forests and Welfare ; 
Mr. B. 0, Patel— Health, Supply and Food ; Mr. Binodanand Jha — 
Rovonuo and Panchayats ; M. J. N. Lai— Co-operatives, Veterinary, 
Animal Husbandry, and Law ; Kumar Ganganand Singh — Educa- 
tion ; Mr. Muqbool Ahmad— Public Works and Local Self-Govern- 
ment. [Dr, A. N. Sinha died on July 5.J 

In addition there wore 12 Deputy Ministers, including two women. 

Uttar Pradesh Ministry, Dr. Sampumanand’s Ministry was 
enlarged on June 10 when Mr, Mohanlal Gautam was sworn in as the 
tenth Minlstor, taking over the Co-operatives portfolio from Mr. 
55aheer. 

West Bengal Ministry. Mr. llarondra Nath Chaudhuri, who had 
been Education Minister in Dr. Roy's 1948-52 Ministry, was sworn 
in as the 14th member of Dr. Roy's now Cabinet on July 8, taking 
over again tho Education portfolio, Mr. Chaudhuri is a member of 
the West Bengal Legislative Council. 

Kashmir Ministry. Bakshl Ghulam Mohammed tendered his 
resignation as Chief Minister on July 12, following his unopposed 
re-olcotion as loador of tho National Conference Assembly Party. 
Ho was asked by tho Sadar-i-Riyasat to form a new Ministry, and 
on July 20-27 announced its membership as follows : 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed— Prime Minister, Finance, Law and 
Order, Polio©, Militia, Information, Transport, Planning, General 
Administration, Scheduled Castes and Tribes, and Tourism; 
Sharalal Saraf— Education and Health, and Archeology ; Dinanath 
Mahajan — Law and Revenue, and Rehabilitation ; Mir Ghulam 
Mohammed Rajpuri— Industry and Commerce, Labour, Forest 
Industries ; Kotwal Chunilal— Development, Public Works, Irriga- 
tion and Power ; Mr. Shamsuddin— Looal Self-Government and Com- 
munity Projects. A seventh Cabinet Minister will be appointed for 
Food and Agriculture. 

Six Ministers of State were also appointed, including the Head 
Lama of Ladakh (Kushak Bakula), hitherto a Deputy Minister. 

A feature of the now Ministry was the exclusion of the left-wing 
Sadiq group, which had been in a majority in Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed's previous Ministry but with whom acute differences 
had arisen. Although Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed wasreported to have 
offered portfolios in his new Ministry to Mr. G. M. Sadia (the former 
Education Minister) and Mr. G. L. Dogra (the former Finance 
Minister), they were said to have declined to participate. The other 
two outgoing Ministers of the Sadia group were Mir Kasim and 
Mr, D. P. Dhar. 


The only Minister taken over from the previous Cabinet of Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed was Mr. Shamlal Saraf. Four Ministers (all 
lawyers) entered the Cabinet for the first time — Mr. Mahajan and 
Mr. Chunilal (who represent the Hindu community in Jammu), Mr. 
Shamsuddin, and Mir Ghulam Mohammed Rajpuri. 

Mr Sadiq resigned on Aug. 6 from the executive of the National 
Conference, together with five other members. On the following day 
he alleged m a press statement that the party had ceased to be a 
democratic organization and was now in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals. He added that he and his group would in future act as a 
“ corrective " within the party “ if we are permitted to function," 
and would continue to follow the party's ideals, principles and 
policies. In their joint letter of resignation, Mr. Sadiq and his 
colleagues alleged that corruption was rampant m public life and 
that there was constant interference by party officials m the 
administration. 

A Bill providing for the creation of a Legislative Council for 
Andhra Pradesh, and for an increase m the membership of the 
existing Legislative Councils in other States, was introduced 
m the Lok Sabha on July 25 by Mr. A. K. Sen, the Central 
Minister for Law. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, 
Madras - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15533 A.) 


B . CANADA - UNITED STATES. — Joint Air Defence 
Headquarters. - DEW Line in Operation. 

A joint statement issued in Washington and Ottawa on 
Aug. 1 by Mr. Charles E. Wilson (U.S. Secretary of Defence) 
and Major-General Pearkes (Canadian Minister of National 
Defence) announced that Canada and the U.S.A. had agreed 
to integrate their air defence operations and planning for the 
North American continent. Accordingly, they would ( 1 ) set 
up “ at an early date” a system of integrated operational 
control of all air defence forces in the continental U.S.A., 
Alaska, and Canada under an integrated command respon- 
sible to the Chiefs of Staff of both countries ; (ii) establish a 
joint headquarters at Colorado Springs ; and (ni) work out 
plans for immediate use in case of emergency. Other aspects 
of command and administration would remain “ the national 
responsibility ” of the two countries. The announcement 
pointed out that the new agreement extended the mutual 
security objectives of NATO to the air defence of the Canada* 
United States region. . , „ . _ . _ 

It was announced at the same time that General Earle E. 
Partridge (Commander of the U.S. Continental Air Defence 
Command, with headquarters at Colorado Springs) would head 
the new joint command ; that Air Marshal C. Roy Slemon 
(Chief of Canadian Air Staff) would be Deputy Commander ; 
and that Air Marshal H. L. Campbell would succeed Air 
Marshal Slemon as Chief of Canadian Air Staff. 

The U.S. Air Force announced on July 30 that the Distant 
Early Warning Line (DEW Line), the 3,000-mile radar chain 
across the Arctic fringe of the North American continent, 
would go into full operation on the following day. The DEW 
Line, the construction of which started late in 1954, and which 
cost $600,000 000, comprises an electronically connected 
system of detection and warning devices to give maximum 
warning of the approach of hostile aircraft by the short route 
across the Arctic. The various stations forming the line 
stretch from Western Alaska across the upper rim of the 
continent, through Canada to Baffin Island. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Montreal Star) 
(Prev. rep. 14235 B ; DEW Line, 13896 A.) 


C. ITALY - EGYPT. — New Payments Agreement. - 
Liquidation of Egyptian Clearing Debt. 

Negotiations for a revision of the 1952 payments agreement 
between Italy and Egypt opened in Rome on May 22, 
a new agreement being initialled on June 8 contaimng the 

following provisions : J „ ... 

(a) Italian ships would pay Suez Canal dues to Egypt m multi- 
lateral lire " (i.e. transferable lire), the previous arrangement whereby 
payments were made into a clearing account being ^contimiea 
P (cr) Egypt would repay the debt of 8,000,000,000 hre (££4,200,000) 
incurred by her under the 1952 clearing agreement in five annual 
instalments, with interest at 3 per cent, payment to be made in 
“ multilateral lire." , , 

(c) Egypt also undertook to set aside unspecified annual sums to 
cover the remittance to Italy of the savings of Italian residents 
already repatriated from Egypt or considering repatriation. 

■ ( d ) Italian importers of Egyptian cotton would receive a 15 per 

cent discount. , , . . , . 

(e) All financial transactions between the two countries would, in 
future be conducted in “ multilateral lire." f 

The conclusion of the new agreement settled the dispute 
[see page 15545, second column] which had arisen between 
Egypt and Italy following the Egyptian refusal to accept 
canal dues from Italian ships by payments into the former 
clearing account. — (Corriere della Sera, Milan) (1:5545 iw 
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A. INTERNATIONAL BANK.— Loans and Bond Issues. 
- Borrowings from Switzerland and Western Germany. 

The following loans were announced by the World Bank 
during the first seven months of 1957, in addition to one made 
in November last to Chile. 


Chile, (a) $15,000,000 on Nov. 2, 1956, jointly to Iho Corporation 
ae Fomento de la Broducci 6n (the Government agency responsible 
for promoting oconomic development) and to Empresa, National do 
Electricidad J3.A. (Endesa) for electric power development in Chile, 
specifically in the Concopcidn and 8antiago -Valparaiso areas. 
The Grace National Bank of New York participated in the loan to 
the extent of $298,000. Terms : 20 years ; 5 per cent interest, 
including 1 per cent commission ; repayment to begin Oct. 15, I960. 

The loan, which was guaranteed by the Chilean Government, was 
the World Bank’s second loan to Fomento and Endesa for electric 
power development. The first, for $13,500,000, had boon made in 1918. 

(b) $21,800,000 on July 21, 1957, to increase Chilean coal produc- 
tion, viz. $12,200,000 to the Campania Carbom/era y de Fundictdn 
Schwager , and $9,600,000 to the Compania Carbonifora e Industrial 
do Lota, with the Corporation do Fomento de la Producci&n as 
eo-horrowor. The Schwagor and Lota companies produce about 
80 per cent of all the coal mined in Chile. The Grace National Bank 
of New York participated in both loans to a total of $200,000. 
Terms : 15 years ; 5| per cent interest, including 1 per cent com- 
mission ; repayment of the Hchwager loan as from April 15, 1963, 
and of the Lota loan as from Oct. 16, 19(52. Both loans were guaran- 
teed by the Chilean Government. They brought total World Bank 
loans to Chile to $73,600,000. 

Ethiopia. $15,000,000 on Juno 21, 3957, to the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment for the extension and further improvement of the highway 
system, including the construction of about 530 miles of new roads - 
the first construction of new roads in Ethiopia since before the 
Second World War. The First National City Bank of New York 
participated in the loan to the extent of $1,191,000. Terms: 20 
years ; 61 per cent interest, including 1 per cent commission : repay- 
ment as from Sept. 1, 3901. 


This was the second World Bank loan for ilie JMtliloplan highways, 
one of $5,000,000 having been mado in 1950. 


India. («) $9,800,000 on May 29, 1957, to the Tata llydro-eleetric 
Power Hupply Company Ltd., the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company Ltd,, ami the Tata Power Company Ltd. for the expansion 
of their thermal electric power plant at Trombay, near Bombay. 
Terms : 18 years; 61 per cent interest, including l per cent com- 
mission; repayment as from April 15, I960. Guaranteed by the 
Government of India. 

This was the second World Bunk loan for the Trombay thermal 
plant, the first one, for $1(5,200,000, having been mado In 1954 to help 
in Its construction. 

(b) $5,000,0000 to Air-India International (the Indian international 
airline) In conjunction with a loan of $10,800,000 contracted by 
A.LL on Jan. 31 with five U.S. commercial banks— the First National 
City Bank of Now York, the Bank of America N.T. and H.A., the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the Irving Trust Company, and the First 
National Bank of Boston. The two loans will finance tho dollar costs 
of three Boeing-707 long-range Jet airliners. Terns of tho commercial 
bank loan : drawings may bo made from July 1, 1959-Sept. 30, 1961, 
with repayment not later than betweon March 31, 1902, and March 31 , 
1965. Terms of tho World Bank loan : 5 J per cent Interest, including 
I per cent commission ; repayment between April 1, 19(55, and Oct. 1, 
1960 (to be advanced, however, If tho commercial bankloansarorenald 
before March 31, 1965). Guaranteed by tho Government of India. 

In addition to tho dollar cost of tho aircraft themselves ($1 6,800,000) 
the equivalent of $5,300,000 will bo required in sterling (£1,900,000) 
to pay for the Rolls -Boyce Conway onglnes. Tho financing of this 
requirement is still under consideration by the Government of India. 

(c) The equivalent of $90,000,000 on July 12, 1957, to tho Indian 
Government to assist In the modernization and development pro- 

Indian Railways. Tho total was divided Into 
8,610,000,000 Japanese yen (equivalent to $24,000,000), £0,825,000 
sterling ($19,100,000), 7,000,000,000 Italian lire ($11,200,000), and 
io? * JS 18 an d various European currencies equivalent to 
$35,700,000, llio loan will cover about half the cost of purchase of 
equipment from abroad on which payment falls due in 1957 and 
1958, including over 500 locomotives, 10,000 freight cars, 3 00,000 
wheel sets, 1,500 undorframes, rails, and other materials. Terms : 
15 years; 61 per cent Interest, including 1 por cent commission: 
repayment as from July 1 , 1 9 6 1 . 

This was tho largest single World Bank loan for any particular 
purpose and the second for tho expansion of tho Indian Railways, 
one of $34,000,000 having boon mado In August 1949. 

. 1 , Ne ™ erland °* Th0 equivalent of $15,000,000 on May 15, 1957, to 
the Finance Corporation for National Reconstruction (UcrMbank), 
an institution owned Jointly by tho Netherlands Government and 
Luton institutional and private interests which makes loons to 
industrial, commercial, and transport enterprises. Participating in 
the loan to tho extent of $5,000,000 were tho Netherlands Trading 
Society tAmsterdamscJie Bank , T went echo Bank, Batterdamsche 
qh adelph i a T > Natlonal Bank > National Bank, and 

s°i al Shavmut Bank of Boston. Terms : 5 years ; 5} per cent 
interest, including 1 per cent commission; repayment betweon 

NeLM ^y^ment. 1962 - ^ W£ * * n "“ te#d * 

one^of arm oon°? d Y° rl £ Bttnk loai1 mado to tho TIerstelbank— 
on 1 n ,000,00 2 kavln « been made in 1949, of which, however, 
$7,550,000 was subsequently cancelled. 


Persia. $75,000,000 on Jan. 22, 3 957, to the Persian Government 
(tho first loan made by the World Bank to that country) to provide 
short-term finance for Persia’s Second Woven- Year Development 
Plan. This plan is financed mainly out of oil revenues, but the latter 
are expected to fall short of expenditure during the early years and 
the World Bank loan is aimed at bridging tho gap until more ample 
revenues become available. 

Peru. $5,000,000 on March 33, 1957, to the Banco de Fomento 
Agropecuano del Peru, an autonomous credit institution of the 
Peruvian Government providing long-term loans for agricultural 
development. Tho New York Trust Company, the Bank of America, 
and the First National City Bank of New York participated to 
the amount of $1,101,000. Terms : 8 years) ; 5 \ per cent interest, 
including 3 por cent commission ; repayment as from Aug. 1, 1959. 
Guaranteed by the Peruvian Government. 

This was the second loan to the Banco, an earlier one for $5,000,000 
having been made in 1954. It brought total World Bank loans to 
Peru to $40,900,000. 

Ruanda-Urundi. $4,800,000 on June 2(5, 1957, to the U.N. Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, in Oentral Africa, to help finance tho 
construction of a modern port on Lake Tanganyika at Usumbura 
(the administrative capital) and the building of a 25-mile road from 
Usumbura to Kigali, on the 4,50()-ft.-hlgh < ’mitral Plateau, where 
most of tho Territory’s population and economic activity are 
concentrated, Tho Bolglan-Amerieau Banking GorpomMon partici- 
pated in the loan to the extent of $359,000. Terms : 20 years ; 
61 por cent interest, including l per emit commission ; repayment 
as from Jan. 15, 1961. The loan was guaranteed by Belgium, which 
administers I Luanda- Urundi. 


Loans from Switzerland and Western Germany. 

It was announced on Sept. 18, 195(5, that the Swiss Govern- 
ment had agreed to lend 200, 000, ()()() Swiss convertible francs 
to the International Bank as from Jan. 1, 1057 ; the interest 
rate would he fig per cent p.a. and repayment would bo made 
in six equal instalments between Jan. 1, 10(10, and Jan. 1, 1005. 
The loan agreement was approved by the Swiss Parliament in 
December last. 

On July 30, 1057, it was announced that the Bank 
Deutscher Lander in Frankfurt had agreed to tend $100,000,000 
to the International Bank against the issue of 4£ per cent 
No tes ; of these, $40,000,000 would be repayable within one year 
and $00,000,000 eueh within two and three years respectively. 
This was the largest issue of dollar obligations by the World 
Bank placed entirely outside the United Slates. 

Bond, Issue. 

$100, 000, 000 of Wox’ld Bank Bonds were issued in the U.S, A, 
through a consortium of U.S. Investment firms and banks on 
April 17. The bonds, with a currency of 21 years, bore interest 
at 4Jt per cent, and were issued at 08 per cent. This was the 
Bank’s second bond issue in the U.S. A. in 1057. 


Subscriptions. 

The following increases in capital subscriptions were approved 
up to June 80, 1057 : Brazil from $105,000,000 to 
$150, 000, ()()() ; Dominican Republic from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 ; Ecuador - from $8,200,000 to $(5,400,000 ; and 
Nicaragua — from $800,000 to $0,000, 000. These increases 
brought the World Bank’s total std)serihed capital to 
$0,208,000,000 as at June 80, 1057. Gross total loan commit" 
menls at June 80 amounted to $3,108,000,000, with cumulative 
disbursements at $2, 200, 000, 000. The Bank’s funded debt as 
at June 80, 1057, was $1,088,000,000. -(International Bank, 
Washington - New York Times - None Zttrehcr Zeilung) 

(Prev. rep. 15302 C.) 


umiUJU JKJUNljJLJUM. 


rarm wage increase. 
The Agricultural Wages Board decided on July 80, by a 
majority vote, to increase the minimum wage of adult farm 
workers in England and Wales by 0s. a week (bringing it up to 
in 10s. for a 47-hour week), with proportionate increases for 
women and juvenile workers, 

footings of V 10 ,Jmml union representatives had 
asked for a substantial Increase,” but tills had been opposed by 
the employers representatives. When the Board met on July 30 

™ii a f 0 ‘ l . U0tl<m 1 lu overtime pay from tho oxlstlmt 

into of 4g. Od. an hour to 4n. an hour for tho 11 rat six houra overtime 
m?.i ? n weekdays. Tills was rojooloil by tho union representatives 
and tlio Independent mom bora of tho Hoard, whereupon tho nrruilovera 
This moo f With ovortlmo at 11 h existing min. 

with and ih ,° T kmH th(m Proposed a » H . Inoronso, 

with a pi oportionate lnoroaso In the ovortlmo rato to 4 m. 0d. an hour. 

ht lmlhii thnfn 1 !^ 0 !”/’ 0 ') ‘ mDp0rtu< !L thi “ Proposal on tho under- 
of Ihw tin If ?? d I 101 bocom " offootivo before Oot. 2H, Instead 
of at tho end of September as customarily. 

The cost of the increase (applicable to about 000,000 workers) 
was estimated at about £18,300,000 a year. Negotiations for 

Troi^d m /m° ascs w f5 e ;, cx E c ? tcd £or Scotland «nd Northern 
Ireland. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15033 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. Maudling to deal with 
International Negotiations on European Free Trade 
Area. - Discussions with Scandinavian Countries and 
Netherlands on Free Trade Area Proposal. 

It was announced from 10, Downing Street, on Aug. 7 that the 
Prime Minister had asked the Paymaster-General, Mr. Reginald 
Maudling, to supervise and co-ordinate the Government's 
preparations for the forthcoming discussions and negotiations 
between the U.K. and oilier countries concerning the estab- 
lishment of a European Free Trade Area, and to act as the 
Government’s representative in those discussions. 

The statement added : “ The Paymaster- General will work 
in consultation with the Ministers department ally concerned 
with these matters, in particular the Foreign Secretary, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (who also has special respon- 
sibilities in this connexion as chairman of the O.E.E.C.), and 
the President of the Board of Trade. The Paymaster-General 
will report to the Prime Munster. He will continue to discharge 
his present functions, hut for these additional duties will have 
a separate office in Gwydyr House [a Government building in 
Whitehall], together with a small staff.” 

Mr. Maudling (40) booamo Paymaster-General when Mr. Mac- 
millan f of mod his Government in January, and was given the 
responsibility o£ representing the new Minister of Power (Lord Mills) 
in the House of Commons. In the immediate post-war years ho was 
the mombor of the Conservative Party’s parliamentary secretariat 
responsible for economic and financial matters, and in November, 
1052 was appointed Economic Secretary to the Treasury. He held 
the latter post until Sir Anthony Eden appointed him Minister of 
Supply in April 1955. 

Apart from the Ministers referred to in the official statement, 
Mr. Maudling will also work in consultation with the Secretary for 
Commonwealth Relations, the Colonial Secretary, the Minister of 
Agriculture, and the Minister of Power. 

The new arrangement will relieve Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (Foreign 
Secretary), Mr. Thorncycroft (Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
and Sir David Eccles (President of the Board of Trade) of 
much of the detailed work involved in the Free Trade Area 
proposals. Mr. Thorncycroft will, however, continue (i) as 
chairman of the Ministerial Council of the O.E.E.C. ; (ii) as 
44 co-ordinator ” of the O.E.E.C. discussions as a whole on the 
Free Trade Area proposals, and (iii) as British representative 
at O.E.E.C. Council meetings. 

The plan for a European Free Trade Area had previously 
been discussed at a ministerial meeting of 44 Uniscan ” [see 
10496 A] held in London on June 5. The U.K. was represented 
by Mr. Thorncycroft, Sir David Eccles, and Mr. David 
Ormsby-Gorc (Minister of Stale, Foreign Ollice), and the 
Scandinavian countries by Hr. Krag (Danish Minister of 
External Economic Affairs), Hr. Skaug (Norwegian Minister 
of Commerce), and Hr. Lange (Swedish Minister of Commerce). 

No official statement was Issued on the ** Unlscan " discussions, 
but authoritative reports said that it had boon generally agreed that 
it was desirable, iri the interest of strengthening tho economy of 
Western Europe, to extend tho existing economic co-operation by 
creating a Free Trade Area which would include the six membor- 
oountrlos of the European Common Market. 

Mr. Van dcr Beugel, the Netherlands State Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, visited London on June 24-25 for Anglo-Dutch 
consultations on the establishment of the European Free 
Trade Area. It was stated afterwards that there had been 
agreement in principle that such an area would be an 44 essential 
complement ” to the Common Market, and that negotiations 
for its establishment should be pressed forward as energetically 
as possible. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Aftenposten, Oslo - 
Bcrlmgskc Tidendc, Copenhagen - Netherlands News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. 15393 A.) 

B. NETHERLANDS. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The discount rale of the Netherlands Bank was raised from 
per cent to 4£ per cent on July 17. The official statement 
said that the change had become necessary in view of 44 the 
continuing lack of equilibrium in the country’s economy,” 
resulting in a further fall in Dutch foreign exchange reserves. 
(Algemeen Handelsblad - Netherlands News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. 15216 C.) 

C. LIBYA. — Iraqi General appointed Chief of 
Staff of Libyan Army. 

A royal decree was issued by King Idris on July 25 appointing 
an Iraqi officer, General Abdel Ahmad Raghib, as Chief of 
Staff of the Libyan Army. The Iraqi Government had 
previously agreed to second General Raghib to Libya for 
three years to serve in that capacity. — (New York Times) 


D. GUATEMALA. — Assassination of President 
Castillo Armas. - New Provisional President. 

The President of Guatemala, Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, 
was shot dead m the Presidential palace on July 26 by one of 
the palace guards. The assailant, Romeo Vasquez Sanchez 
(24), immediately committed suicide with the rifle that he had 
used to kill the President. 

President Castillo Armas (42) was an unsuccessful candidate at 
the Presidential election of 1950, and was subsequently exiled. He 
returned to Guatemala from Honduras m July 1954, led the revolt 
which overthrew the pro -Communist regime of President Arbenz 
Guzman (see 13677 A), and was installed as President of Guatemala 
a few weeks later for a four-year term. 

The Vice-President of Guatemala, Senor Luis Arturo 
Gonzales Lopez, was sworn in as provisional president of the 
Republic on July 27. His first act in that capacity was to 
impose a 30-day state of siege involving the suspension of 
constitutional guarantees, a ban on political activities, and 
the establishment of a curfew. A close associate of the late 
President Castillo Armas, whom he helped to organize the 
revolt against the pro-Communisl regime, President Gonzalez 
Lopez had held the successive posts of Counsellor to the 
Presidency, Councillor of State, and president of the Guate- 
malan Congress. 

A Government statement issued shortly after the assassina- 
tion said that papers liad been found on Vasquez Sanchez 
indicating that he had Communist affiliations. It was subse- 
quently announced that eight members of the Presidential 
guard, including two officers, had been arrested on suspicion of 
complicity in the assassination of President Castillo Armas. 
The Guatemalan Embassy in Washington issued a statement 
describing Vasquez Sanchez as a Communist fanatic, and 
emphasizing that the murder of President Castillo Armas 
would not open the way for a return of Communism in 
Guatemala. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. President Castillo Armas, 13677 A.) 

E. CANADA. — Establishment of Canada Council 
for the Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences. 

Legislation was enacted on March 28, 1957, implementing 
the recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1951 for the 
establishment of a Canada Council for the Arts, Humanities 
and Social Sciences. The Canada Council, established under 
the Act, consists of Mr. Brooke Claxton (a former Cabinet 
Minister) as chairman, Mgr. Georges-Henri Levesque (former 
Dean of the faculty of social studies at Laval University) as 
vice-chairman, and 19 other members, including many 
prominent educationists and businessmen. 

At the Council’s first meeting, held in Ottawa on April 30 -May 1, 
Mr. Claxton announced that it had been allocated a sum of 
$100,000,000 of which half would form a University Capital Grants 
Fund and the other half an endowment fund. The former amount 
would he spent over a 10 -year period on expanding the Canadian 
universities to help meet the growing demand for graduates ; grants 
would be made on a basis proportionate to the population of tho 
various Provinces, and would be matched on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis with sums raised by the universities themselves. The endow- 
ment fund— of which only the revenue would be spent— would be 
used, under the provisions of tho Canada Council Act, " to foster and 
promote the study and encouragement of . . . the arts, humanities 
and social sciences." 

Mr. Claxton pointed out that the Canada Council, as a new venture, 
would study the methods of the great foundations and organizations 
in Britain and tho United States, such as the Arts Council of Great 
Britain and the Carnegie, Ford, Guggenheim, and Rockefeller 
Foundations. 

In addition to the above-mentioned objectives, the Canada 
Council will foster Canadian cultural relations abroad, act as 
a Canadian national commission for the U.N. Educational, 
Cultural and Scientific Organization (Unesco), and establish 
scholarships. — (Montreal Star - Toronto Globe and Mail) 

(Prev. rep. 15266 C.) 

F. GREECE. — ■ New Primate of Greek Orthodox 
Church. - Election of Archbishop Theoklitos. 

Bishop Theoklitos, Metropolitan of Patras, was elected 
Archbishop of Athens and Primate of Greece on Aug. 7 in 
succession to the late Archbishop Dorotheos (68), who died in 
a Stockholm hospital on July 26 after undergoing a brain 
operation earlier the same month. The new Archbishop, who 
is 67, was born in the Peloponnesus and graduated in theology 
at the University of Athens ; he was consecrated in 1931 and 
appointed to the Patras diocese in 1944 . Archbishop Dorotheos 
had been Primate of the Greek Orthodox Church for little 
more than a year, having succeeded the late Archbishop 
Spyridon in March 1956 . — (Times) (Prev. rep. 1480? D.) 
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A UNITED KINGDOM. — Increased Remuneration 
for Ministers and Members of Parliament. - Attendance 
Allowance for Members of House of Lords. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, announced in the 
House of Commons on July 4 that, following discussions 
between the lenders of the three parlies, the Government had 
decided to ineroa.se the remuneration of Members ol 1 arhament 
and Ministers and In introduce a daily expense allowance for 
members of the House of Lords. The total annual cost or the 
proposed salary increases would be £400,000. The new arrange, 
incuts, which came into effect from July 1, were as follows (nil 
figures per annum) ; 

Members of Parliament. Tlio basic Malar jr of M .l\s would oonthmo 
to 1)0 £1,000, 1ml tlio oxisthiK sosBlonal allowance o£ £2 ft day 
(usually amounting to about £280 p.a.) would h“ hy ft sum 

ol £750 to cover parliamentary expenses. lh© Irtme Ministcn 
explained that the Gov eminent bad decided on the figure of »75U 
because the tfoloct Oommittoo of 1953-54 [so© 13719 A] I had found, 
on the basis of figures supplied by the Inland Boyonuo 
that thin was the averago amount which M.P.s laid o^t jvholiy, 
exclusively and necessarily ” in the discharge of their parliamentary 
duties. The new total salary of £1,750 would bo liable to tax, hut, 
m hitherto, Members would ho entitled to claim for expenses 
incurred in the course of their parliamentary duties. 

Members of House of Lords. Peers (with too exception of Ministers) 
would be entitled to claim reimbursement of expenses arising out 
Tf attendance at the I rouse up to a maximum of three guineas for 
each day of attendance, Since the proposed payment ' would .ho -ft 
reimbursement of expenses arising out of unpaid service, it would 
not bo liable to tax. Mr. Macmillan said that the stop had been 
taken because «« it is not right that attendance 1" toollo 
should be limited to those who can not only afford to give their 
service without any remuneration but who can moot ^ JJJJJJ 

resources the expenses inseparable from such service. The existing 
arrangement whereby peers could claim for the reimbursement of 
the cost of rail travel to and from Westminster would remain 
unchanged. 

Ministers. All Ministers In the House of Commons would In future 
bo entitled to draw £750 of their salaries as M.P.s. nilthorto, only 
Ministers receiving a salary of less than £5,000 wore entitled to draw 
part (£500) of their parliamentary salaries.! As regards actual 
ministerial salaries, the following increases would ho made: 
Ministers of Htato from £3,000 to £3,750 ; Financial and Woonomlo 
Moorotarios to tho Treasury - from £2,000 to £3,750 ; 1 arllnmontury 
Secretaries - -from £1,500 to £2,500 ; Junior M hdstors ^ 
(JommlHHionorH of tho Troasury) involving £1,000 or £1,200 £2,000 

or £2,201) respectively (he. an inoreaso of £1,000). 

Whips. All Whips In tho Commons would in future b© entitled to 
draw £750 of their parliamentary salaries (instead of £500 as 
previously). In addition, the salary of tho Chief Whip in tho 
Commons would he increased from £3,000 to £3,750 ; those of the 
Deputy Chief Whip In tho Commons and the Chief Whip and Deputy 
Chief Whip in the Lords from £1,200 to £2,200, and. those of Whips 
In both Houses from £1,000 to £2,000. 

Others. Increases would ho introduced es follows : Chairman of 
Ways and Moans, Lord Chairman of Committees, and Deputy 
Sneaker —from £2,500 to £3,250 ; Loader of the Opposition- from 
£2 000 to £3,000 ; Deputy Chairman of Ways and Moans- from 
£L500 to £2,500. With the exception of tho Lord Chairman of 
Committees, those persons would also be entitled to draw £750 of 
their parliamentary salaries (instead of £500 as previously), For 
tho first time, the Hponkcr would be entitled to draw part (£750) of 
bis parliamentary salary. 

The Prime Minister also announced the introduction of 
cover schemes for personal injuries that might be incurred by 
Ministers or M.P.s in the course of official business. 

Mr. Macmillan said that tho Government proposed to tako 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by tho Bill covering tho 
increases in ministerial salaries [sec bolow] to include a clause 
whereby the terms of tho Injury Warrant rwhloh provides for 
tho payment of compensation to servants of Crown (or their 
dependants) In tho event of death or injury on duty] would bo 
extended to Ministers, At the same time, arrangements would be 
made to secure insurance cover for M.F.s travelling on tho business 
of the House, sine© in their particular case tho application of the 
terms of tho Injury Warrant would be inappropriate. 

In conclusion Mr. Macmillan announced that the “long- 
deferred adjustment ” in the salaries of members of the 
boards of nationalized industries would also take place. 

The maximum salary of the chairman of a major board would be 
raised from £8,500 to £10, 000, and that of other board members 
from £5,000 to £7,000. Full details of all the increases (which would 
be proportionate to the two examples quoted) would be published 
in a WMte Paper. 

The Prime Minister’s statement was welcomed by Mr. 
Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition. In the House of Lords, 
Lord Home made a statement on behalf of the Government 
sipoilar to My. Macmillmi’s statement in the Commons, 


Tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Thorneycroft, stated on 
July 4 in a written roply that, while information was not yet complete, 
it was estimated, that the average amount of M.I’.h* expoiiNOH 
allowable for income-tax purposes for the Hnnnt'iad year U>0-.>7 
was about £880, as compared with tho figure of £750 for the financial 
year 1952-53. 

In the House of Lords a Government resolution approving 
the introduction of an expense allowance for peers was agreed 
to on July 8 without a division. 

Introducing the resolution, Lord Homo said that tho scheme would 
ho supervised hy the committee of tho Chief Whips of the throe 
parties which already supervised tho rail travel scheme. Viscount 
Alexander of Hillsborough, Leader of tho Opposition In the House of 
Lords expressed his satisfaction that tho Government had found it 
possible to take thiH step “ without attaching any strings in connexion 
with tho constitutional future of the House. 0 

On July 9 the House of Commons similarly accepted without 
a division a resolution (i) authorizing the increase in M.P.s’ 
remuneration (described as “ an allowance in respect of their 
parliamentary expenses ”), and (it) approving the introduction 
of an expense allowance for peers. 

Mr Butler (Homo Secretary and Leader of the House), who moved 
tho resolution, emphasized that while the expenses Incurred hy 
M P.R were quite exceptionally heavy, they, unlike everyone else, 
had no employer from whom they could claim reimbursement. 

Mr. Gaitskell, welcoming tho resolution for Urn Opposition, Haiti 
that because of the hardship which many Members had been 
suffering in recent yearn, there had boon n definite decline In the 
efficiency of parliament ; If this process had not boon arrested to 
some extent by tho present proposals, it would have eventually 
affected tho quality of those who sought to enter Purllnment. Mr. 
Gaitskell wont on to quote figure's Indicating that, even 
with the increase, M.P.s still received substantially less than 
parliamentarians In other countries. He concluded hy expressing 
the hope that a system could bo devised whereby M.P.s would not 
be required to regulate their own salaries. Hither they eould be linked 
with some other salary paid In an official capacity, or on outside 
tribunal could bo set up to consider the matter from time to time. 

The Ministerial Salaries Bill, providing for the increases 
in ministerial salaries previously announced, was introduced 
by Mr. Thorneycroft on duly 9 and received an unopposed 
second reading on the same day. The Bill was read a third 
time in the. Commons on July 11, passed through all its stages in 
the Lords on July 15, and received the Royal Assent on July 17. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep* 14943 A ? 13 B6st C j 137*9 A.) 

B, RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Mergers of Protestant 
Denominations in the United States. - Formation of 
the United Church of Christ. 

A new Protestant denomination, the United Church of 
Christ, came into existence in the United States on June 25, 
1057, as the result of a fusion lx* tween the Congregational 
Christian Churches, with 1,342,000 members, and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, with 800,000 members. 

The movgor, which had been under discussion for about 12 years, 
was finally approved by the Congregational Churches in July 1955 
and by the Evangelical and Reformed Church in Hoptembor of the 
some year. The Congregational Christian Churches stem from the 
Anglican Church of England, and tho Evangelical and Reformed 
Church from Gorman and Swiss theology. The United Church of 
Christ, with over 2,000,000 members, will be the seventh largest 
Protestant denomination in the United H tales. 

An eventual merger of three of the Lutheran Churches in 
the U.S.A., under the name of the American Lutheran Church, 
was agreed upon in June 1955 by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (1,000,000 members), the American Lutheran Church 
(862,000) and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church (57,000), 
the target date of Jam 1, 1960 being set for the establishment 
of the new Church. The E.L.C., with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, is of Norwegian origin ; the AX.C., with head- 
quarters at Columbus (Ohio), was formed in I960 by the 
merger of three synods of German background ; and the 
U.E.L.C., in Nebraska, is of Banish origin. 

Four other Lutheran churches— the United Lutheran Church 
(2,300,000 members), the Angus tan a Lutheran Church (540,000), 
the American Evangelical Lutheran Church (25,000) and the Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (35,000) —Jointly decided in October 
last to merge with u all or any 0 Lutheran groups in the United 
States. A Joint Commission on Lutheran Unity was established by 
these four churches in December last, 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (over 8,000,000 
members) and the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America (about 250,000) decided in 1956 to merge, as from 
June 1958, under the name of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A.— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
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A. ISLAM. — Death of the Aga Khan. - Accession of 
Prince Karim as Aga Khan IV. 

His Highness Sir Sultan Mohammed Shah, spiritual head 
(Imam) of the Ismaili Moslem sect, died at his villa in Switzer- 
land on July 11, aged 79. Statesman, scholar, and sportsman, 
he played a distinguished role for many years in imperial and 
international affairs, particularly in connexion with the 
constitutional developments in India from the turn of the 
century to the nineteen-thirties. The Aga Khan was descended 
m the direct line from the Prophet Mohammed through 
Fatima, the prophet’s daughter. 

The eldest son of Aga Khan II, he was bom in Karachi in 187 7, 
and on the death of his father in 1885 succeeded as Aga Khan III 
when only eight years of ago. Brought up by his mother, a Persian 
prmcess, he concerned himself closely from his early years with 
the welfare of the Ismaili Moslems and the general advancement 
of the Moslems of India, and while still a young man was nominated 
by Lord Ourzon to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. Desirous of 
seeing Indian Moslems play their full part in public affairs, he founded 
the All-India Moslem League m 1906 and was its first president for 
three years. A liberal, an advocate of communal harmony, and an 
opponent of nationalist extremism, ho welcomed the constitutional 
reforms initiated by John Morloy in 1910 and oo-operated closely with 
G.K. Gokhale, the Hindu nationalist leader, while remaining a con- 
vinced advocate of a united India within the British Commonwealth 

At the outbreak of war in 1914. the Aga Khan’s great personal 
influence and prestige in tlio Moslem world were exerted from the 
outset in the British cause. He issued a proclamation to his Ismaili 
followers in 1914. stressing tlieir obligation to remain loyal to the 
British Crown, and when Turkey threw in her lot with Germany he 
issued a manifesto to the entire Islamic world stressing the impor- 
tance of friendship and oo-operation between Groat Britain and the 
Moslem peoplos. During the First World War secret missions of 
diplomatic importance wore entrusted to him m Egypt, Switzoiland, 
and elsewhere, somo of which yielded Important results. In pursuit 
of his policy of friendship between Britain and Moslem peoples, he 
endeavoured alter the war to socuro the mitigation— ultimately 
obtained— of the Allied terms to Turkey. 

In Indian politics the Aga Khan strove consistently for a working 
agreement botween Moslems and Hindus whoroby communal claims 
could bo adjusted in the interests of India as a whole ; his efforts to 
achieve an agrooment between the Moslem League, the Congress 
Party, and the minorities were, however, eventually defeated by 
extremism on both sides. IIo led the Moslem delegation at the London 
Hound-Tablo Conference in 1930-32, acting concurrently as chairman 
of tho entire British-lndian delegation. In 1933 he was chairman of 
the British-Tndlan delegation to the resulting Joint Select Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament, prosidod over by Lord Linlithgow, 
which was a prelude to the passing of the India Act of 1935. As 
Indian dologato to the Leaguo of Nations ho was a conspicuous 
flguro at Geneva in tho ‘thirties, being President of the League 
Assembly in 1937. 

At tho outbreak of tho Second World War tho Aga Khan issued 
a manifesto to tho Ismaili Moslems enjoining loyal support to 
Britain. Owing to recurrent ill-health, ho was unable to play any 
notable part in promoting Allied aims as ho had doue in 1914-18. 
Ho wont to Switzerland for medical treatment in 1910, remained in 
that country throughout tho war years, and did not return to England 
until 1947. A further succession of illnesses prevented him from 
a, coopting offers from Delhi of high diplomatic office abroad when a 
fixed date had been announced for the attainment of Indian 
independence. Ho took up Persian citizenship in 1949, while 
remaining a British subjeot. 

Tho Aga Khan paid froquent visits to Britain throughout his life 
and had a long and closo personal connexion with successive British 
sovereigns, particularly with Edward VII. Made a K.C.I.E. in 1902, 
he was subsequently tho holdor of four Grand Crosses — G.C.I.E. 
(1902), G.C.B.l. (1911), G.C.V.O. (1923) and G.C.M.G. (1955). In 
1 934 ho was sworn of the Privy Council. 

Within his own community the Aga Khan sponsored and 
oncouraged a number of important social reforms among the Ismaili 
Moslems, particularly in the field of education and in raising the 
status of women by abolishing the veil. A generous benefactor and 
an organizor of great ability, he promoted the building of schools, 
hospitals, and other social and cultural amenities among tho Ismaili 
communities in East Africa, Paldstan, India and elsewhere. Interested 
throughout his life in philosophical, political, and religious questions, 
ho was a man of groat culture, a lover of Persian poetry, and widely 
read in English, French and German literature. He was the author 
of India in Transition, an important study of Indian and Middle 
Eastern affairs which appeared in 1918, and of an autobiography, 
published in 1954. 

As owner and breeder of racehorses the Aga Khan had an 
unparalleled career on the Turf, his colours being carried to victory 
m every important race in England, Ireland, France and India. He 
won the Derby five times, in addition to numerous victories in other 
classic races (the St. Leger, etc.), his horses winning £992,000 in prize 
money in England alone. Among many famous horses to carry his 
colours were Bahrain, Mahmoud, and Tulyar , the last-named being 
sold to the Irish Government in 1953 for £250,000. 

The Aga Khan was four times married : in youth to a cousin, the 
marriage being subsequently dissolved ; in 1906 to an Italian sculptress, 
Signorina Teresa Magliano, who died inl926; in 1929 to Mile Andr6e 


Carron, a French lady, the marriage being dissolved in 1942 , and m 
1944 to Mile Yvette Labrousse, the present Begum. He was survived 
by his widow and by two sons — Prince Aly Khan (44), who was born of 
his second marriage, and Prmce Sadruddin (24), bom of his third 
marriage. 

The Ismaili Moslems, numbering between 12,000,000 and 
15,000,000, are most numerous in East Africa, Pakistan, the 
Bombay area, Persia, the Arabian littoral, and Syria. They 
form part of the Shia, one of the two great divisions of the 
Islamic religion — the other being the Sunni, to which the 
majority of Moslems belong. 

The schism between the Shia and Sunni Moslems originated in a 
dispute over tlio succession to the Prophet Mohammed in the 
spiritual leadership of Islam (the Caliphate). The Ismailis take their 
name from Ismail, son of the sixth Imam (died A.D. 758), who, they 
hold, was wrongly disinherited by his father They played an 
important rolo in medieval Arab history, their followers conquering 
Egypt and North Africa and supplying the dynasty of Fatimite 
Caliphs which reignod in Cairo until overthrown by Saladin in the 
twelfth century. 

The title “ Aga Khan ” was bestowed on the Imam of the Ismaili 
Moslems by tho British Government m the 19th century. Its first 
holder was the Imam Ilassan Ali Shah, who was bom in Persia in 
1800 and became Governor-General of Kerman. After disputes with 
the reigning Persian dynasty he settled in Bombay with several 
thousand followers and gave notable assistance to British arms both 
in tho fllrst Afghan war and in tho campaign for the conquest of Smd. 
IIo died in Bombay m 1881 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
(Aga Khan II), who died in 1885 after enjoying the title for only 
four years. 

A statement was issued on July 12 from the Villa Barakat, 
at Versoix (the Swiss home of the Aga Khan) announcing that 
Prince Karim (20), the eldest grandson of the Aga Khan and 
eldest son of Prmce Aly Khan, had been nominated by his 
grandfather as Imam of the Ismaili Moslems. The reasons for 
the choice were set forth as follows in the will of the late 
Aga Khan III, which was made public on the same day : 

“ Ever since tho time of my ancestor Ali, the first Imam— that is 
to say, over a period of some 1,300 years — it has always been the 
tradition that each Imam ohooses his successor at his absolute and 
unfettered discretion from among sons or remoter male issue. In 
view of the fundamentally altered conditions in the world in recent 
years due to the great changes which have taken place, including the 
discoveries of atomic soienoe, I am convinced that it is in the interest 
of tho Ismaili community that I should be succeeded by a young man 
who has been brought up in the midst of the new age and who brings 
a new outlook on life to lus high office as Imam.” 

The 20-year-old Prince Karim, who became the 49th Imam 
of the Ismaili Moslems, was educated at Le Rosey (the well- 
known Swiss public school) and was studying mathematics 
and allied subjects at Harvard at the time of his grandfather’s 
death. He has spent most of his formative years in Europe 
and the U.S.A. but has also travelled widely in the Moslem 
world, particularly among the Ismaili communities of East 
Africa and the Middle East. It was understood that he would 
not be returning to Harvard following his accession as spiritual 
leader of the Ismaili sect. 

Prince Karim is the elder son of Prince Aly Khan by the latter’s 
first marriage to the lion. Mrs Joan Guinness (formerly the wife of 
Mr. Loel Guinness), which was dissolved in 1949. Though the succes- 
sion to tho Imamate normally falls to the oldest son of the Imam, 
the matter is one for the individual choice of the holder of the office, 
and departures from the strict rule of succession have been made on 
occasion m the past. 

Prince Karim formally took up his duties as Aga Khan IV on 
July 13, when Ismaili delegations from India, Pakistan, 
Malaya, Persia, Madagascar and Kenya were presented to him 
by the Begum at the Villa Barakat. He had previously 
received messages of allegiance from the Ismaili communities 
throughout the world. The first public statement issued by 
Aga Khan IV was worded as follows : 

“ My grandfather dedicated his life to the Imamate and Islam, 
both of which for him always came first, and above all other con- 
siderations ... I follow a great man in a great responsibility . . . My 
life, as his, will be dedicated to the service of my followers . . . My 
nir ri m the future will be to continue the vast work of my grand- 
father, to do all m my power for tho welfare and betterment of onr 
community and its ooonomio and financial institutions : maternity 
homes, boys’ and girls’ schools, hospitals, trusts, and European and 
American scholarships ...” 

The embalmed body of the late Aga Khan III was flown 
from Switzerland to Egypt and interred on July 19 in the 
grounds of his villa at Aswan, on the banks of the Nile. 
The mourners were headed by the Begum, Prince Karim 
(Aga Khan IV), and the latter’s father, Prince Aly Khan. 
Some 800 Ismaili Moslem leaders from all parts of the world 
were present, in addition to official representatives of the 
British Government (Sir Edward Twining, Governor of 
Tanganyika) and the Egyptian Government. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. LEBANON. — Government Victory in General 
Election. - Defeat of “ National Front ” Bloc. 

General elections held in Ibe Lebanon in June resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Government headed by M. Sami 
Solli, and a correspondingly heavy defeat for the Opposition 
parties giouped in a National Front led by M. Snob Salam and 
M. Abdullah Yah, both former Prune Ministers. In the new 
and enlarged Chamber of Deputies (00 members, an increase 
of 22 under an electoral law passed in April) the Government 
obtained 50 seats and the National Front eight, the remaining 
eight seats going to small anti-government parties not allUiated 
to the National Front. 

Tito Lebanese electoral system makes provision for the representa- 
tion. of all religious and sectarian communities in the country- Of 
the (50 seats in the Chamber of Deputies, 20 are reserved to Maronito 
Christians, It to Bunni Moslems, 12 to Shin Moslems, 7 to Crock 
Orthodox candidates, 4 to Greek Catholics, 4 to the Druses, 3 to 
Armenian Orthodox candidates, and one to the Armenian Catholics ; 
the remaining scat is allocated to other religions minorities. The 
constituencies are of a multi-member character so that all the 
religious confessions can bo represented. For example, in the first 
electoral district of IJoirut both Government and Opposition lists 
must comprise two Bunni Moslems and one each from the Maronito, 
Crook Orthodox and Armenian Orthodox communities ; and in the 
second electoral district the respective lists must include two Sunnis, 
on© eaoh of the Shia Moslem, Armenian Catholic, and Armenian 
Orthodox communities, and one representing all other religious 
minorities. A similar system operates in all other doctoral districts. 

The system described abovo is also reflected in the constitutional 
provision that tho President of the Lebanese Kopublio must bo a 
Christian and the Prime Minister a Bunni Moslem. 

The general election was held in four stages on four successive 
Sundays, viz. : ( 1 ) on June 9 in Beirut (the capital) and South 
Lebanon ; (2) on June 10 in the Mount Lebanon area ; ( 8 ) on 
June 28 in the Bekaa valley, a fertile area lying between, and 
parallel to, the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges ; and (4) on 
June 80 m North Lebanon. 

Government candidates (grouped in lists representing tho various 
communities, and not political parties) obtained largo majorities 
in all four areas, particularly in Beirut and Bouth Lebanon, tho 
Mount Lobanon district, and tho Bokaa valley. In Beirut, ten of tho 
11 candidates elected were Government supporters, tho poll being 
headed by the Prime Minister (ML. Band Bolh) with 3.0,078 votes. 
A significant result In tho Mount Lobanon area was the defeat of 
M. Fuad Ammoun (a former Director-General of the Foreign 
Ministry), running cm a pro-Egyptian plutform, by M. Emile 
B oust any (an American-educated and. pro-Western member of the 
outgoing Parliament), who polled 11,500 votes against 3, 5 00 for 
M. Ammoun. The Foreign Minister, Dr. Malik, heavily defeated a 
Communist in North Lebanon. Voting was in general somewhat 
higher than at the last (1953) ©looUon-~ averaging 50-55 per cent 
in Beirut and South Lobanon against 40 per cent in 1953. 

Although the elections were held in a calm atmosphere and 
with very few incidents, serious rioting occurred before the 
elections in Beirut, where eight persons were killed and over 
100 injured on May 80 in dashes between National Front 
supporters on the one hand and troops and police on the other. 
The National Front, campaigning on a pro-Kgyptian and 
pro-Syrian platform, and strongly opposed to lire Govern- 
ment’s pro-Western policy, had demanded on May 28 the 
resignation of the Government and the appointment of a 
caretaker administration under General Oliebab (the Com- 
mander- in-Chief) so that the elections could take place in an 
“unbiased” atmosphere. Following the rejection of this 
demand, the National Front leaders— headed by M. Yafl and 
M. Salam — proclaimed a general strike and staged mass 
demonstrations in Beirut on May 80, leading to the above- 
mentioned disorders. Among those injured in the disturbances 
were M. Salam (who was taken to hospital), his wife, and the 
wife of M. Yah. A Government statement said that the 
Opposition had hoped to carry out a coup d'btat by inciting 
the crowds to seize control of Government buildings, whilst 
the Opposition claimed that it had intended to protest 
44 peacefully ” against the Government’s foreign policy and 
its election tactics. 

The tension was eased on June 8 by two decrees, the first 
of which appointed two u neutral ” ministers (one Moslem and 
one Christian) to serve as a ministerial commission to supervise 
electoral procedures and investigate any allegations of irregu- 
larities. The second decree stipulated that all security measures 
taken during the period of the election, whether by the armed 
forces, police, or gendarmerie , would be subject to the final 
authority of General Chebab, whose impartiality was recog- 
nized by the Government and the Opposition alike. The 
National Front expressed itself satisfied with these assurances 
and agreed on the same day to call off the general strike — 
which, however, had met with a negligible response and had 
been confined to a few areas in Beirut, 


Reports from the Lebanon indicated that Syria, Egypt, 
and the Communist countries had given overt support to the 
National Front’s anli-Governmenl and anti-Western campaign, 
despite Opposition denials. In a despatch from Beirut on 
June 2 , the Special Correspondent of The Time ft in that city 
described the situation as follows : 

“ . . . Tho most significant developments have boon substantiated 
reports of Syrian and Egyptian complicity in the Opposition's 
demonstrations, and the Opposition's simultaneous denials of foreign 
participation. Yesterday tho Prime Minister, Band Belli, referred io 
tho part played in I the Beiruti disturbances by Palestine refugees 
(who arc not allowed to take part in Lebanese polities), 'some Syrian 
mercenaries residing in Lebanon, and other non-Lebanese,' Security 
forces sources say that among those detained it is understood the 
number is about 500 - were Syrian subjects who illegally entered 
Lebanon and carried arms during |tho Beiruti riots; and reports 
that two members of Syria’s Dnixttnic Bureau were arrested, along 
with an oilieor who is believed to be a secretary of Colonel Barraj, 
have now boon confirmed. Of tho eight people now acknowledged 
killed (In the riots], six (same from outside Beirut, as also did a high 
proportion of tho injured . . . 

“ It is also learned from trustworthy sources that a Syrian ear was 
seen unloading arms outside the Egyptian Embassy here early last 
week (reports from security forces refer to arms of Czech manu- 
facture having been captured) and that £200,000 of Egyptian 
money was distributed in the Lebanon among Opposition supporters 
immediately before the disturbances. Evidence of Communist 
connivance centres around tho activities of the Syrian Communist 
leader K haled Bagdash, who is believed to have transmitted instruc- 
tions to tho agitators in Lebanon through one Nicholas Shawl, a 
naturalized Lebanese of Syrian origin . . , 

u No observer can fail to note the similarity between the Opposi- 
tion’s tactics here and those of the NalmlsI forces in Jordan six 
weeks ago . . . Cairo, Damascus, und Moscow radios have been 
playing the same inflammatory role in this affair aw they did in 
Jordan, describing the present Government as the ' tool of the 
imperialists/ and classifying the United States as the chief enemy," 

The National Front’s electoral defeat involved the unseating 
of M. Salam and M. Yafi, both of whom failed to secure 
election in South Lebanon.- -(Le Monde, Paris - Times) 

(Prev. rep. Elections, 13x59 B.) 

B. BULGARIA. — Purge of Communist Leaders. 

It was announced in Sofia on July 10 that M. Georgi Chankov, 
a First Deputy Premier, had been expelled from the polithuro 
and central committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, 
and that M. Dobri Terpeshev (Minister of Labour) and General 
Yanko Panov had been expelled from the party’s central 
committee. M. Chankov was expelled for 44 factional activity ” 
and 44 systematically undermining party unity and the principle 
of collective leadership,” while M. Terpeshev and General 
Yanov were expelled for 44 not having discontinued their 
activities against the party lino and parly unity, in spite of 
strong reprimands.” 

M. Chankov, a prominent leader of Urn Bulgarian Communist 
Party for many years, had hold ofilcso almost continuously since 1947. 
M. Torposhov had previously been expelled from the central com* 
mittoe as a “ Titolst M in 1950 but wnw subsequently rehabilitated ; 
little had been hoard of him until January last, when he was appointed 
Minister of Labour, General Yanov, an Army officer, was a Com- 
munist of long standing. 

A further announcement on July IT stated (i) that M* Chankov 
had been relieved of his post as a First 1 )eputy Premier ; 
(ii) that he had been succeeded by M. liaiko Damyanov, 
Minister of Trade and one of the three Deputy Premiers ; 
and (iii) that M. Boris Taskov had been appointed Minister of 
Trade vice M. Damyanov.— -(Neue Zttrchcr Zeitung - Times - 
Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Bulgaria, 15467 A ; X 5369 A 5 
Soviet and Rumanian Purges, 15660 A $ 15639 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Housing Construction. 

Figures published by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government on Aug, 1 showed that 152,405 permanent 
houses and flats were completed in Britain during the first 
half of 1957, of which 85,922 were built by local authorities, 
61,858 by private builders, 1,191 by bousing associations, 
and 8,984 by Government departments. The total number of 
permanent houses and fiats completed in Britain since the 
end of the war was given as 2,098,280, of which 1,917,905 had 
been built by local authorities, 607,580 by private builders, 
41,028 by bousing associations, and 00,707 by Government 
departments. — (Ministry of Housing and Local Government) 

(Prev. rep. 15420 A.) 

D. FINLAND. — M. Fagerholm elected President 
of Finnish Diet. 

M. Karl-August Fagerholm, the former Prime Minister, was 
elected President of the Diet on May 81 (by 149 votes out of 
163) in succession to M. Sukselaincn, the new Prime Minister. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15573 A.) 
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A. FRANCE. — Creation of Joint Organization for 
the Sahara. - Exploitation of Saharan Mineral Wealth. 

The appointment of M. Max Lejeune as Minister for the 
Sahara in the Bourg&s-Maunoury Cabinet brought into effect 
legislation which had been passed by the French Parliament in 
December last and promulgated in the Journal Official on 
Jam 11, 1957. 

The measure, providing for the organization of the French 
Sahara into a single economic unit under unified contro^li* 
been proposed by M. Mollet’s Government on the gr 
that such control was essential if the great natural resoi 
of the Sahara were to be exploited with the utmost speed^ai 
efficiency. Political and administrative control of the Sahara, 
which is divided between the Goumrnem ents- Generaux ofc 
Algeria, French West Africa, and French Equatorial Africa^ 
remained unchanged under the new arrangements. 

The Bill was first passed by the National Assembly on 
Dec. 14, 1956, by 670 votes to 160 (the Communists opposing) ; 
approved by the Council of the Republic in a slightly different 
form on Dec. 28, by 296 votes to 38 ; and, with these amend- 
ments, was finally passed by the National Assembly -©n Dec. 30* 
1956. Its main provisions were as follows : 

(1) A new body, to be known as the Joint Organization for tho 
Sahara (Organisation Commune des Regions Sahariennes ), would bo 
sot up both to organize and control tho economic development of 
the area and to raise tho standard of living of tho native populations. 
Tho now authority would be directly responsible to tho Prime 
Minister’s office. 

(2) The Joint Organization would comprise tho following organs : 

(а) A Mixed Commission of Co -ordination and Control, consisting | 
as to 0110 -half of representatives of the territories concerned and as to 
tho other half of members of the National Assembly, tho Council of 
the Republic, the Assembly of tho French Union, and the Economic 
Council, and having tho task of “defining and controlling” the 
development programmes for the area. 

(б) An Executive Committee (comitd de direction), half of whose 
members would bo nominated by the French Government and the 
other half by tho Mixod Commission. 

(c) A Delegate-General appointed by the French Government, 
who would bo responsible for tho execution of the programmes as 
well as for defence and public order. lie would be assisted in the 
latter task by a general officor commanding the land and air forces 
stationed in the Sahara. 

(3) The area, under the control of the Joint Organization would 
comprise Southern Algeria, the northern parts of the French Sudan 
and Niger (French West Africa), and Chad (French Equatorial 
Africa). The West African colony of Mauretania, which under an 
earlier plan was to have formed part of tho new organization, was 
left free to join later if it wished to do so. 

(4) Fiench technical and financial aid for the economic develop- 
ment of the Sahara area would be directed through the Bureau 
In&ustrtel Afncarn This bureau —defined at tho time of its creation 
as “ a bloc institution of an industrial and commercial character 
and financially autonomous is bonded by M. Louis Armand, 
president of the French National Rail ways, 

(5) With tho approval of the French Government, tho Dolegate- 
Gonoral would have power to negotiate with foreign or international 
organizations in respect of loans or participations in Saharan under- 
takings. 

(6) Neighbouring countries in North Africa (0 g. Morocco) could 
associate themselves permanently with tho work of the Joint 
Organization, on which they would then be represented. 

The detailed provisions of the Bill were worked out by 
M. Fdlix Houphouet-Boigny (an African), deputy for the 
Ivory Coast, Minister attached to the Prime Minister’s office 
in M. Mollet’s Government, and Minister of State in the 
Bourgbs-Maunoury Cabinet. As the Government’s chief 
spokesman in the National Assembly, he made an impassioned 
plea for the Bill’s adoption in the joint interests of France and 
the populations of the territories concerned. 

In a statement on June 19, M. Lejeune explained that in 
his ministerial capacity he would carry out the functions of the 
Delegate-General of the Joint Organization, and would also 
exercise the administrative powers delegated to him by the 
Gouvernements- Gdniraux of Algeria, French West Africa, and 
French Equatorial Africa within the zone covered by the 
Organization. M. Armand stated on the same date that the 
Bureau Industriel Africain had set up a special study centre 
for human problems, to deal with questions affecting those 
who would in future be employed in the Sahara. 

Some details are given below of the oil and mineral resources 
of the Sahara, and of the plans for their exploitation : 

Oil and Natural Gas. The first discovery of oil in the Sahara was 
made early in 1956 in the Edjel6 region, near the Algerian-Libyan 
border. A second important strike at Tiguentourine, 45 miles west 
of BdjelA was announced in June 1956 The discoveries were made 


by the Compagnie de Recherches et d’ Exploration de P Hr ole an Sahara 
(C.R.E.P.S.), on© of the four companies controlled by the French 
Government which, under the general direction of the Bureau de 
Recherches de PUrole , had been prospecting m the area since 1953. 
Royal Dutch-Shell have a 35 per cent interest m the O.E.E.P.S. 

A still larger oil deposit was discovered in December 1956 at 
Hassi-Messaoud, m the Ouargla area of east-central Algeria, 400 
miles south of Constantine. Further oil strikes in this area were 
reported m May- June 1957, intensive drilling operations being 
carried out by the SociUe Nationale de Recherche de PUrole en Algine 
(S N. Repal) — one of the State-controlled companies — and the 
Compagnie Frangaise des PUroles Alg&rie . 
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( Financial Times) 

M. Collot, director-general of “ S N. Repal,” said on June 14, 1957, 
that tho minimum figure for tho oil re serves at Ilassi-Messaoud was 
estimated at 100,000,000 tons ; that tho transport of oil through a 
small provisional pipeline to Touggourt would begin m January 1958, 
the oil then being sent by rail from Touggourt to Philippoville via 
Biskra , and that a permanent pipeline, which was expected to 
be ready by 3 960, would extend to Algiers or Bougie. It had been 
reported in March that work had started on enlarging the narrow- 
gauge railway from Touggourt to Biskra for the purpose of trans- 
porting the oil from Hassi-Messaoud. 

M. Guillaumat, head of the Bureau de Recherches de PUrole , 
stated on Jan. 21 that tho Edjol6 field would bo producing 4,000,000 
tons of oil per annum by 1959, while 5,000,000 tons were expected 
to come from Ilassi-Messaoud. M Maurice Lemaire (State Secretary 
for Industry m M. Mollot’s Government, and one of the chief 
advocates of Saharan development), declared on March 11 that at 
least 10,000,000 tons of oil from tho Sahara wells could be transported 
to the Mediterranean coast by 1960. 

M. Lejeune, the new Minister for the Sahara, said 111 his press 
statement of July 10 (see above) that France could be self-sufficient 
in petrol within three years if the necessary financial and physical 
effort were made. It was “ a miracle for France to have such riches 
within her grasp,” but it was necessary to act quickly, to plan on a 
big scale, and to find a minimum initial investment of 350,000 
million to 400,000 million francs. 

It was announced on April 1, 1957, that three of the companies 
which had been conducting oil prospecting operations in the Sahara 
had been awarded a number of concessions (valid for five years) in 
the area : (a) the Compagnie d’ Exploration P&troh&rc (in which the 
French affiliate of British Petroleum holds a 2 08 per cent share, 
while 57 per cent of the capital belongs to the Bureau de Recherches 
de PUrole) received four permits covering a total area of 33,290 
square kilometres, with the obligation to spend at least 3,329,000,000 
francs (about £3,329,000) on work m the area ; (b) the Compagnie de 
Recherches et d* Exploration de PUrole au Sahara received a permit 
covering 6,000 square kilometres on the Libyan border and involving 
a minimum expenditure of 600,000,000 francs (about £600,000) ; 
and (c) the Compagnie Frangaise des PUroles Algine was granted a 
concession for an area of 5,200 square kilometres and requiring a 
minimum expenditure of 420,000,000 francs (about £420,000). 

In addition to oil, large natural gas deposits have been discovered 
in the area south of In Salah (745 miles south of Algiers) and at 
Hassi-R’Mel, about 460 miles east of In Salah and some distance 
west of Hassi Messaoud. 

Iron Ore. One of the world’s largest deposits of iron ore, estimated 
at 3,000,000,000 tons, was found at Gara Djebilet, about 75 miles 
south-east of Tindouf m Western Algeria, near the borders of 
Morocco and the Spanish colony of Rio de Oro The ore, with a 
consistency equivalent to second-grade Swedish ore, could be easily 
mined but an investment of 1,000,000,000 francs would be needed 
to build mine installations, a railway across Southern Morocco to 
the Atlantic coast, and a suitable port there (possibly at Agadir). 

Iron ore m smaller quantities, but of a quality equal to the finest 
Swedish ore, was also found in the Fort Gouraud area of Mauretania. 
The Sociiti des Mines de Fer de Mauritania (Miferma) was founded 
some years ago to exploit these deposits, 15 per cent of its capital 
being originally taken over by the British Iron and Steel Corporation, 
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34 per cent, by Frobisher Ltd. (the Canadian mining concern), and 
61 per cent by French interests. Frobishers, however, decided in 
March 1957 to dispose of their holding, and on .April 30 it was reported 
from Paris that 15 per cent of Miferma’s share capital had been 
acquired, with the French Government’s consent, by Finsider (the 
Italian concern which controls about one -half of the Italian steel 
industry), whilst the remaining 19 per cent of the former Frobisher 
holdings had been taken over by the existing French and British 
interests. 

Other Minerals. The only other minerals at present being exploited 
in the region are coal deposits south of Colomb-BCchar (with an 
annual production of 300,000 tons) and a small amount of tin in the 
Niger territory. Plans have been made, however, for the exploitation 
of manganese doposits (estimated at 1 ,500,000 tons) at Guettara, south 
of Colomb-B6ohai\ aud copper has been found at Akjoujt, in Maure- 
tania. In addition, traces of uranium, wolfram and tin have been 
found in the IToggar massif in the extreme south of Algeria. 

It was announced in Paris on March 27 that major French 
banking interests had completed plans to form a new company 
to exploit the mineral and oil resources of the French Sahara. 
This company— the Gompagnie Fmn$ai$e du Sahara—' would 
undertake exploration work and also iinance the exploitation 
of proved resources. The main participants are the Bureau 
fndustriel Afrieain (see above) ; the Banque de V Indochine ; 
hazard Frfcrcs ; the CrSdit Lyonnais ; the Banque de Paris et 
des Pays-Bas ; the Union Europeenne Industnelle et Einancttrc ; 
Rothschild Frdres ; and the Banque de P Union Parisicnm. 
M. Henri Bonnet, the former French diplomat, is president of 
the company. — (Le Monde, Paris - Times - Financial Times) 

A. MAURITIUS. — Constitutional Reforms. - Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Voting System. - Introduction of 
Ministerial Government. 

The British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, made a 
statement to the House of Commons on March 8 on the results 
of discussions in London with a Mauritian delegation on the 
proposed constitutional reforms in the Colony (see 14820 A). 
The delegation, comprising eight members of the island’s 
Legislative Council (four from the Mauritius Labour Party, 
two from the Parti Mauricien, and two nominated) bad had 
talks with British officials at the Colonial Office, in which 
Mr. Leimox-Boyd and the Governor of Mauritius (Sir Robert 
Scott) participated. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced that full agreement had 
been reached on all outstanding points concerning the future 
constitutional status of the island, with the exception of the 
method of voting under the new constitutional system. In 
view of divergencies on this matter, it had been agreed to set 
up a three-member Commission to inquire into the question. 
The Colonial Secretary’s statement is summarized below : 

Method of Voting. Mr. Lennox-Boyd. said that there was general 
agreement that elections to the Mauritius Legislative Assembly 
should bo held by universal adult suffrage, and that voting should 
be on grounds of party and political principle rather than of race or 
religion. The Mauritius Labour Party had suggested that the island 
should be divided into single-member constituencies, but the other 
delegates thought that this would bo impracticable, and he himself 
felt that it would tend to produce artificial boundaries which would 
perpetuate communal divisions. The Parti Mauricien and the 
nominated members, while preferring proportional representation 
by single transferable vote, had expressed readiness to accept the 
party-list system in an effort to roach agreement. 

Electoral Commission. It had finally been decided that a Com- 
mission of three persons from outside Mauritius, to he appointed by 
the Colonial Secretary, should examine whether it was possible to 
divide the Colony into a series of single-member constituencies up to 
a maximum of 40, of approximately equal voting strength but with 
a minimum electorate in any one constituency of 5,000, so that : 

(а) Each main section of the population should have adequate 
opportunity to secure representation in the Legislative Council 
corresponding to its numorioal strength in the community as a, whole. 

(б) Each constituency should have reasonable geographical 
boundaries. 

(c) The boundaries oould be expected to endure for a reasonable 
number of years, while remaining consistent with the primary 
objective under (a). 

If the Commission found that it was not possible to demarcate 
single-member constituencies in accordance with these basic principles, 
it would be instructed to demaroate boundaries for 11 three -member 
constituencies, based as far as possible on present geographical 
divisions, These constituencies should be roughly equal in the 
number of voters. 

It had been agreed that if the Commission found that a satisfactory 
system of single-member constituencies could not be introduced in 
accordance with the above principles, elections should he held on 
the party-list system in the three-member constituencies to be 
demarcated by the Commission. All the Mauritian delegates had 
pledged themselves to co-operate, and to persuade the members of 
their parties to co-operate, in the acceptance and working of which- 
ever of these two systems was introduced. 


Legislative Council. In accordance with the constitutional proposals 
of 1958, the Govomor would be enabled to appoint a maximum of 
12 members to the Legislative Council, with the proviso : (a) that 
nomination would not be used to frustrate the results of the elections ; 
(b) that it should ensure the representation of special interests of 
those who had no chance of obtaining representation through 
election ; and (e) that it might, bo used to assist in tlio working of 
Government- ** Government ” in this context meaning a Government 
largely composed of Ministers and associated through them and their 
adherents with the Legislative Council. 

Executive Council. It had been agreed that the Executive Council 
should consist of nine unofficial members (instead of the previous 
six), in addition to the three ex-officio members, arid that its composi- 
tion should reflect the composition of tlio Legislative Council— that 
is, any groups in the Legislative Council that accepted an invitation 
to join tlxe Govern mont would be represented among the nine 
unofficial members of the Executive Council in proportion to their 
strength in the Legislative Council. The appointments would be 
made by the Governor in accordance with this principle, and after 
consultation with the members of the Legislative Council. 

Ministerial System, it. hud also been agreed that the ministerial 
form of government should be introduced as soon as possible, and 
before the next elections |due to be held In August 1958J. 

It was announced on July 10 that Mr. Lennox-Boyd had 
appointed Sir Malcolm Tru strain Eve, Q.C., Mr. Robert Reloe, 
and Mr. E. R. Sunbury as the members of a Mauritius Electoral 
Boundary Commission which would visit the island during the 
summer and report to the Colonial Secretary in October. 
Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve (chairman) has presided over a 
number of Royal Commissions and official inquiries ; Mr. 
Beloe is Chief Education Officer for Surrey ; and Mr. Sunbury 
was secretary of the Ceylon Delimitation Commission in 1946, * 

A ministerial form of government was introduced in 
Mauritius on July 5, in conformity with the agreement reached 
at the London discussions and mentioned by Mr, Lennox-Boyd 
in his statement to the House. Nine unofficial members of the 
Executive Council were appointed Ministers (six with port- 
folios and three without portfolios), of whom six were members 
of the Mauritius Labour Party and three were non-political. 
Four of the nine members were elected under the existing 
system of proportional representation with single transferable 
vote, whilst live were nominated by the Governor after 
consultation with the Legislative Council* The appointments 
were as follows : 

Mr. G. Forget , Health and Social Services ; Dr. K. Million, Labour ; 
Mr. A. M. Osman, Agriculture and Lands; Dr, 8. Uamgoolum, 
Ministerial Secretary to the Treasury ; Mr, Guy Sanrior, Works and 
Communications ; Mr. Tt. SeenoevasHon, Education and Institutions. 
The three Ministers without portfolio (l)r. A. Oolcstln, Mr, It. Uault, 
and Mr, R. Vuglijeo) will undertake some of the diverse duties of 
the three ex -officio members -the Colonial Secretary, the Proeurmir 
and A dvoeato -General, and the Financial Secretary. 

iMr. Haulier, secretary of the Chamber of Agriculture, Is an 
export on questions relating to the sugar industry ; Mr, Osman is a, 
leading sugar planter ; and Dr. Oelostln Is one of the hauling surgeons 
in Mauritius. Mr, Sauzier and T)r. Oolestin were members of the 
Mauritian constitutional delegation to London. 1 

The Legislative Council consists at present, of 19 elected 
members (of whom 14 belong to the Mauritius Labour Party), 
12 members nominated by the Governor, arid three ex-officio 
members. The Governor’s power to nominate 12 members 
ensures that all minorities « -including Mauritian French, 
Moslem, Indian, Coloured, and Chinese -are adequately 
represented. Under the new constitutional proposals, the 
elected members will be increased from 19 to 25, while the 
nominated and ex-officio members will remain unchanged. 

The two leading parlies in Mauritius are the Mauritius 
Labour Party, in which the Hindu community is strongly 
represented, and the (conservative) Parti Mauricien. At the 
last municipal elections in Port Louis (capital of the island), 
held in September 1950, II of the 16 seats were won by the 
Labour Party and the other live by the Parti Mauricien . 
(Times - Manchester Guardian - Sunday Times) 

(Prev. rep. Mauritius! 14820 A) 


9*7** Aviation Agreement with 
B.O.A.C. - British Participation in Turkish Airways. 

Under an agreement signed in Ankara in July between 
Turkish Airways and the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion, B.O.A.C. agreed to buy £506,000 worth of shares in 
Turkish Airways and to open a 10-year credit for Turkish 
Airways of £1,500,000, The total of £2,000,000 will be 
used by Turkish Airways for buying live Viscount aircraft 
and spare parts, the first Viscount being delivered in December 
1957 and the others during 1958. As a result of the agree- 
ment, Sir George Cribbet (deputy-chairman of B.O.A.C.) will 
join the administrative board of Turkish Airways. 

(Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 
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A. COLOMBO PLAN* — Wellington Meeting of 
Consultative Committee. - Increased Canadian Assis- 
tance. - U.S. Grant for Atomic Centre. - Reports of 
Consultative Committee and Technical Co-operation 
Council. - New Development Projects. 

The eighth meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee was held m Wellington (New Zealand) from Dec. 4-8, 
1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. T. L. Macdonald, N.Z. 
Minister of External Affairs, The 19 member-countries were 
represented as follows : 

Australia — Mr. A. <1. Townley, Minister for Immigration ; 
Burma — U Raschid, Minister of Mines ; Cambodia — M. Phlek- 
Phoeun, Minister of Public Works ; Canada — Mr. Paul Martin, 
then Minister of National Health and Welfare ; Ceylon — Senator 
Wijesmghe ; India — Mr. B. R. Bhagat, Deputy Minister of Finance ; 
Indonesia — Dr. II. Sinaga, Minister of Health ; Japan — Mr. T. 
Takasaki. Minister of State m charge of the Economic Planning 
Agency ; Laos — M. Insisiengmay, Minister of Finance, National 
Economy and Planning ,* Nepal— Sardar B. B. Pande, of the Ministry 
of Planning and Development ; New Zealand— Mr. T. L. Macdonald, 
Minister of External Affairs ; Pakistan — Sardar Amir Azam Khan, 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting ; Philippines — Seilor 
G. P. Ramos ; Siam— Major-General Sinyodhm, Minister of Economic 
Affairs ; United Kingdom — Lord Munster, Minister without port- 
folio ; Malaya — Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry ; North Borneo — Mr. P. Loo Tau Sang ; 
United States — Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Ear Eastern Affairs ; Vietnam — M. Nguyen-Huu-Ohau, 
Secretary of State at the Presidency. Singapore and Sarawak were 
also represented. 

Mr. Holland (the N.Z. Prime Minister) said in his opening 
address that the total cost of the six-year development plan 
for the whole Colombo Plan area was likely to exceed 
£3,000,000,000, a total of £2,000,000,000 having been spent 
in the first four years of the Plan’s operation. A communiqui 
issued at the end of the meeting stated that 1955-56 had been 
a “ turning point ” in the programme of the Asian members of 
the Colombo Plan. Many countries had recently formulated 
new or renewed national plans, and others had given con- 
tinuing attention to improving the planning and execution of 
their public investment projects. The aim for 1956-57 would 
be to raise the level of expenditure (£791,000,000 in 1955-56) 
by over a quarter, to about £1,000,000,000. 

During the meeting Mr. Robertson announced the U.S. Govern- 
ment's readiness to grant about $20,000,000 towards the initial 
operating costs of the Asian nuclear centre in Manila (see 14791 B). 
He also stated that the tJ.S.A. would devote $1,750,000,000, or 
two-thirds of its total foreign aid, to South and South-East Asia. 
Mr. Martin announced on increase in Canada's annual grant from 
$20,400,000 to $34,400,000, while Lord Munster explained that the 
main part of Britain’s economic association with the Colombo Plan 
had been m the private sector, whore largo capital sums continued 
to ho made available. Australia and Now Zealand said they would 
maintain their prosont contributions. 

The fifth annual report of the Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee, which was approved at the Wellington meeting, 
was published in London on Jan. 15, 1957 (Cmd. 50). A 
summary of the first part of the report is given below . 

Review of Economic Progress. 

The economic position of the countries of the Colombo Plan area 
during 1955-50 reflected, in general, two major aspects of develop- 
ment. First, these countries wero endeavouring to attain higher 
ratos of economic growth while preserving the economic and sooial 
stability required to make that growth continuous. Secondly, 
development plans needed to he flexible as thoy involved assump- 
tions about the availability of resources not yet in hand when 
programmes wero formulated, and whioh were subject from year to 
year to fluctuations due to external as well as internal factors. 

While world industrial production and trade continued to expand 
in 1955-56 and most of the Colombo Plan countries contributed to 
this expansion, the trade deficits of a number of countries in the 
first half of 1956 showed some inorease, owing to larger imports 
National income continued to rise at a rate slightly in excess of 
population growth. Significant progress was also made in both the 
planning and execution of economio development programmes 
during the period. 

Agricultural production, on balance, showed little improvement 
over the previous year in spite of improved cultivation methods 
and expansion of irrigation systems, since output depended prepon- 
derantly on weather conditions. Rico production, however, increased 
by 6 per cent ; among cash crops the output of tea, sugar, rubber 
and jute had increased, hut the production of raw cotton in India 
and Pakistan had declined by about 7 per cent. Increases were also 
reported in the production of coal, iron-ore, and crude petroleum. 

The land area under irrigation in several countries was substan- 
tially inoreased. In India, during the first Plan period, the amount of 
irrigated land was inoreased by 16 3 million acres, and other countries 
were also engaged on schemes of irrigation and land reclamation. 
Inoreased emphasis had been placed on problems of agricultural 
credit and marketing and of rural co-operative societies. Further 
advances were made — chiefly in India, Pakistan, Burma and 


Indonesia — m community development programmes for raising the 
level of agricultural techniques and for mobilizing the initiative and 
co-operation of the people in improving their standards of living. 

Electric power production for the area as a whole rose by about 
12 per cent m 1955. The year also witnessed the start of operations 
in many new industrial establishments, the implementation of 
industrial programmes being given considerable emphasis m most 
countries m the area. The indices of industrial production in Pakistan 
and India rose in 1955 by 23 per cent and 8 per cent respectively. 
Cement production increased only slightly, and waB insufficient to 
meet the growing demand due to increasing consumption. Production 
of cotton yarn and fabric rose by 10 per cent and 4 per cent respec- 
tively, expansion being particularly marked m Pakistan, where 
self-sufficiency m cotton textiles of medium varieties had been 
achieved. India and Pakistan also increased their output of ]ute 
products. A large expansion of steel plant was under way in India, 
and production in the engineering industry also showed considerable 
increases. 

Regarding their financial situation, the report said that countries 
in the region had taken a variety of fiscal, monetary and other 
measures to preserve or restore internal stability and to promote 
development. Attempts had been made to raise revenue yields and 
to inorease and tap domestic savings, but more effort was required 
inasmuch as developmental expenditure was increasing, and the gap 
between revenue (plus loans and other savings) and expenditure 
continued to add significantly to money supply. Budgetary deficits 
had increased in India and Pakistan in 1955-56, but m Ceylon budget 
surpluses constituted an important stabilizing factor and had enabled 
the Government to expand its development programme. The 
Philippines, Siam and Burma had to reduce their development 
expenditures to some extent. 

On the external trade position of the countries, the report said : 
” A large portion of internal a,s well as external resources required 
for development had to he derived from foreign trade, which, for 
countries of the area, consists largely of the exchange of primary 
products for manufactured goods . . . Since a considerable degree of 
specialization exists in these countries, particularly as among fibres, 
rubber and metals, variations In the different sectors of industrial 
aotivity outside the area may have crucial effects on the trade of 
individual countries ” In 1955 Indonesia, Malaya and Siam benefited 
from increased exports and rising prices of rubber and tin, and Ceylon 
and British Borneo from rubber. In the first half of 1956, exports m 
general tended to decline, and with higher imports had led either to 
inoreased trade deficits or lower surpluses. During the same period, 
reserves for the group (excluding Malaya) declined by the equivalent 
of £26.4 million. The devaluation of the Pakistan rupee, however, 
had had a favourable effect on that country's balance of trade. 

As regards transport and communications, countries of the area 
were giving high priority to plans for increasing road mileage and 
improving railway systems. In India the production of rail wagons 
reached over 13,000, and 179 locomotives were produced in 1955-56. 
Pakistan was adding to its rolling-stock both from its own workshops 
and from abroad In Malaya and Borneo, the railway systems were 
being thoroughly overhauled. Extensions to the railway system in 
Siam would facilitate the transport of goods to Cambodia and Laos. 
Most countries m the region also registered considerable progress in 
the development of port facilities. 

Expenditure on health, education, housing and other social 
services continned to increase. Progress was especially marked in 
the extension of primary education in India, Ceylon, Siam and Nepal. 

The role of private investment, said the report, was important, 
although development programmes of countries in the area were 
focussed primarily on public investment and governmental planning. 
Public expenditure had itself stimulated private initiative, which 
had also been encouraged through tax incentives and financial 
assistance. Private investment of foreign capital was being invited 
by bodies like the International Finance Corporation. Joint ventures 
were also being undertaken with private foreign capital by Govern- 
ments of the countries of the area. 

Of India’s First Five-Year Plan, which was completed in the year 
under review, the report said that though significant advances 
were made in both agricultural and industrial production, the 
average rate of investment had been no more than 6 per cent of 
national income over the first Plan period. With the labour force 
growing by 1,800,000 workers a year, employment opportunities, 
especially in the rural areas, were not increasing to relieve the 
pressure on land. The Second Plan, which aimed at an inorease of 
25 per cent in the national income (compared to 18 per cent secured 
during the First Plan), would have to meet the problem of unemploy- 
ment carried over from the previous Plan period, besides relieving 
the under-employment existing in the rural and urban areas 

Future Tasks. 

The report pomted out that while considerable eoonomic growth 
had been achieved by the region in past years, the next stage in 
development would tend to require more complex and difficult 
decisions in such matters as the maintenance of a balanced relation- 
ship between consumption and investment, and the pattern of 
investment. Increased consumption was one of the tangible benefits 
of development, especially m a region with very low Irving standards, 
hut too great a consumption increase threatened to curtail invest- 
ment and the future rate of growth. Moreover, as the population 
of the region continued to mcrease, future plans would have to 
take account not only of greater consumption demands, but also of 
the problem of providing satisfactory employment and training for 
an ever-growing labour force. 
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With tho many natural hazards still to bo reckoned with, there 
was need for maintaining’ flexibility iri tho furthering of development 
plans. At the same time, internal programmes ought to bo equated 
with external resource availabilities in such a way as to achiovo 
objectives without engendering critical balanctvof -payments diffi- 
culties. Tho report warned that any development programmes which 
led to an impairment of tho export earnings of a country, or of tho 
prosperity of its trading partners, were likely to bo self-defeating in 
tho long run. Future problems would also require the mobilization 
of additional developmental energies in both tho public and private 
sectors. The task of mobilizing resources was a continuing one, and 
in order to maximize tho efforts and productivity of all parts of tho 
economy, Governments ought not only to confine their efforts to those 
projects which they had themselves planned and directed, but should 
also promote— through training, administrative and financial 
measures— a more widespread initiative throughout the economy. 
In this connexion tho report recommended tho building of farm-to- 
markot roads, or the assurance of power supplies as moans to 
encouraging tho individual farm producer, and private industry, 
respectively. 

The report dwelt on the value of tho regular consultation afforded 
by the Annual Consultative Committee mooting in assessing tho 
general direction that member-countries should follow, and for 
providing now opportunities for oo-operation betwoori them. While 
some countries of the Plan area were more advanced in tho imple- 
mentation of long-range development programmes than others, 
opportunities arose for interchanges of mutual interest. 

Tho first section of tho report concluded : “As tho Colombo Plan 
enters its sixth year, there is renewed courage, confidence, and 
determination to move ahead in tho economic bottormont of Bouth 
and South-East Asia. The record of achievement set forth in this 
report gives reason to believe that, however great may he the 
diflloulties ahead, thoy will ho overcome.” 


Contributions to Economic Development. 

In 1055-56 external assistance to the Colombo Plan countries 
was greater than that in previous years, and the rale at which 
it was used on specific projects was accelerated. Some details 
arc given below : 

Australia. From the hoginning of tho Plan until the ond of the 
flnanolal year 1955-56, Australia spent or committed M32.2 million 
for economic development and technical assistance. OC tho recipient 
countries, Pakistan had received £ A 11,759,000 (of which a little 
more than half had been spent at the ond of tho year, deliveries 
during the year Including pumping sots and tubo-woll equipment) ; 
M1Q.4 million was allocated to India, of which £A5.2 million lmd 
been spent (£A4„5 million on heavy earth-moving equipment, and 
Ai A 187,157 for equipment for All India Radio) , and Ceylon's shine 
was £A2,8 million, of which Ml. 6 million wont to the Ceylon Irriga- 
tion Department and M4 5 0,0 00 was spout on flour, proceeds from 
the sale of whloh would provido local funds for anti-tuhoronlosls 
clinics, a Rico Research Institute, and an Institute oC Hygiene.) 
Othor important allocations wore : Indonesia, Ml .4 million (about 
half spent on agricultural equipment, trucks and cranes) ; Cambodia, 
M596,000 ; Vietnam, £A294,000 ; Burma, £A294,000. 

Canada. The Canadian Government’s contribution to economic 
development for 1956-57 amounted to $34.4 million, bringing the 
total sinco 1951 to $162.8 million, excluding a speoial $5 million 
grant of wheat to Pakistan in 1953-54. Tho principal recipient 
countries were India ($80 million approx.), Pakistan ($57 million, 
plus tho special grant of wheat referred to above), and Ceylon 
($10 million approx, of capital aid). 

Additional assistance of $5 million was given to India for the 
establishment of an atomic reactor near Bombay. A sum of 
$13 million was allocated in 1955-56 to tho building of a large-scale 
hydro -olootrio generating station at ICunclah, in South India. 

Aid granted to Pakistan in 1955-58 included a further $9.2 million 
towards the Warsak hydro-electric project, bringing total Canadian 
aid for this project to $27.6 million. Wlioat worth $1.5 million was 
made available to meet famine conditions, the proceeds being used 
on development projects. 

Aid to Ceylon in 1956-57 would inolude $336,000 towards an aerial 
survey; $370,000 for two diesel locomotives; and $040,000 worth 
of flour, proceeds from the sale of which would be used for tho rural 
road-building programme and construction costs at the University 
of Ceylon. 


India. To assist in the implementation of Nopal’s Five-Year Plan, 
India had offered material and technical aid up to 100 million rupees. 
In addition, Rs. 20 million would be spent in 1956-57 on highway 
and hydro -eloetrio projects in Nepal. 


New Zealand. Of the £N.Z.5 million appropriated by the Now 
Zealand Government for Colombo Plan assistance, £N.Z.2.9 million 
had been utilized by or transferred to member-countries, while a 
further £N,Z.l million would he devoted to speoifle projects. India 
had received £N.Z. 1.3 million <£N.Z. 1 million for the All-India 
Medical Institute and the remainder to promote the dairy industry) ; 
Pakistan, £N.Z. 1.4 million (£N.Z. 1,150,000 for the cost of equipment 
2 10 Zeal-Pak cement faotory at Hyderabad, Sind) ; and Ceylon, 
£N.Z. 706,239, (£N.Z. 54,000 in 1955*56 to help establish a milk 
supply for Colombo). 

United Kingdom. Investment by private enterprise continued to 
be the largest source of British capital in the area, as many U.K. 
concerns operated in South and South-East Asia, particularly in 
member-countries of the sterling area. While the amount of capital 


invested privately could not he calculated, the Reserve Bank of 
India had placed it at over £100 million (ineluding ro-invosted 
earnings) between the middle of 1948 and the end of 1953. Another 
important hold of British assistance was in the drawing-down of 
tlioir sterling balances by countries of the Plan area, which consti- 
tuted a demand on U.K. resources. In addition, the U.K. Govern- 
ment had offorod since 1951 approximately £86 million as grants, 
loans, credits and technical assistance -- i.e. some £6 million more 
than up to tho end of 1954-55. Of this sum, over 254 million went to 
Malaya, Sarawak and North Borneo ; £15 million as a loan to India 
for tho construction of the now steel plant a.t Durgapur ; and 
£7 million as the U.K.’s contribution to tho Technical Go-operation 
Behomo. The U.K. had also agreed to release £18 million from its 
sterling subscription to the International Bank for use in tho Colombo 
Plan Area. 

United States. U.B. aid to Colombo Plan countries, offered through 
a number of agencies, amounted in 1955-56 to about $900 million, 
bringing total U.B. assistance since 1950 to over $2 billion. Of this 
sum, $535 million was offered through tho Mutua l Security Programme 
for 1955-56, and tho U.B. Congress had approved approximately the 
same amount for 1956-57, Other important sources of finance worn 
in tho form of private Investment (which in 1955 increased from 
$440 million to $480 million) ; the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Programme (sales under which totalled $544.2 million 
in 1955-50); and credits authorized by the Export-Import Bank, 
amounting in 1955-56 to $67 million. 

In 1955-56, U.B. aid to India totalled $59 million, with emphasis 
on agricultural and transportation development programmes ; to 
Pakistan, $106 million (chiefly for the Karnaphull dam and the 
Taunsa barrage) ; to Siam, $34 million (for improving communica- 
tions and training personnel) ; and to Vietnam, $203 million for 
rehabilitating and stabilizing the economy, In the same year the 
Philippines received $29 million under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gramme, and a credit of $65 million from the Export-Import Bank 
for Industrial expansion. Aid to Cambodia amounted to $45 million 
and to Laos $18 million, in both countries primarily for improving 
transport facilities and stabilizing their economies. Assistance to 
Ceylon, initiated in 1956, totalled $5 million and would contribute 
to the objectives of the country’s Blx-Year Investment Programme. 
Indonesia received $11 million of U.B. aid, part of whloh was used 
for a campaign to eradicate malaria. 

International Bank. In 1955-56 the International Bank made 
six loans, totalling $125.4 million, to countries within the I ’Ian area, 
bringing the total amount of money loaned to those countries to 
$356.5 million. 

Tho report said that in 1955-56 about $975 million of capital aid 
In tho form of inter-governmental grants and loans had been made 
available by donor members outside the Plan area. Over the whole 
period of tho Colombo Plan (from January 1950 to mld-1956), 
external aid from donor countries amounted to roughly $2,370 
million. 

Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation Scheme. 

The annual report of the Colombo Plan Technical Co- 
operation Scheme, published on Nov. 1, 1956, slated that 
4,227 training places and 572 experts had been provided under 
the scheme up to the end of June, 1956. Of the, trainees, 641 
had or were being trained in engineering, 638 in food, agri- 
culture and forestry, 595 in administration, and 574 in educa- 
tion. Training places were also provided in medicine and 
health (524), industry and trade (343), transport; and com- 
munications (270), and fuel and power (168). Mxperts bad 
been provided for medicine and health (156), engineering (88), 
education (70), food, agriculture and forestry (67), transport 
and communications (65), and industry and trades (46). 

Australia had offered tho highest number of training places— 
(1,610), principally for Indonesia (392), India (199), Pakistan (194), 
Malaya (173), Ceylon (147), Burma (143), Blngapore (95), and the 
Philippines (74)— and had provided 175 experts, including 49 to 
Malaya, 38 to Ceylon, and 35 to Pakistan. 

Canada had provided facilities for 504 trainees, mainly from 
Pakistan (108), India (159), Indonesia (61), and Ceylon (52), and 
had sent 101 experts to Colombo Plan countries, including 52 to 
Ceylon, 14 to Pakistan, 12 to Malaya, and 10 to India. 

Ceylon had arranged for 23 training places (Nepal 8, Malaya, 7, 
Burma and Indonesia 3 each, Singapore 2), and had provided 
two experts (for India and Singapore). 

India had made facilities available for 462 trainees (from Nepal 
273, Ceylon 99, the Philippines 33 and Pakistan 27), and sent 20 
exports (Including 13 to Ceylon and 4 to Indonesia). 

New Zealand had agreed to offer 307 training places, principally 
for Malaya (66), Coylon (05), Inda (58), and Pakistan (57), and 53 
experts (to Pakistan 15, Coylon 14, India 8, North Borneo 7). 

Pakistan had granted facilities for 30 trainees, Including 10 from 
Ceylon, and 6 each from Buraia and Malaya, 

The United Kingdom had provided 1,274 training facilities, prlnol- 
pally from Pakistan (346), India (847), Ceylon (832), Indonesia 
(91), and Burma (61), and 198 experts, including 81 each to Ceylon 
and India, and 29 to Pakistan). 

The report said that expenditure on the scheme up to 
June 30, 1950, amounted to approximately £5,600,000, plus 
firm forward commitments of approximately £2,600,000, 
bringing the total to about £8,200,000. 
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Since the publication of the Fifth Annual Report, further 
offers of aid and technical assistance under the Colombo Plan 
were announced as follows : 

Canada. An agreement covering Canadian aid to Ceylon during 
1956-57 was signed m December 1956, which, m addition to the 
items mentioned m the Report, offered two sums of $100,000 each 
for electrical transmission lines m connexion with the Gal Oya 
Development I^roject, and for rural road construction. In May 1956 
Canada had agreed to contribute $2,000,000 for the Khulna thermal 
power station in East Pakistan. 

New Zealand. The N.Z. Government announced in November 
1956 that it would contribute £45,000 to help meet the cost of 
restoring the Akkarayankulam irrigation -tank system m Ceylon. 
Later, an offer of £300,000 was made towards the establishment of a 
sugar mill at Dewanganj, in East Pakistan. 

United Kingdom. It was announced on Jan. 29, 1957, that £120,000 
worth of books and equipment would he made available by the 
U.K. Government for the Institute of Textile Technology at Dacca, 
in East Pakistan. A similar offer of equipment and machinery worth 
£125,000 was subsequently mado for the Lyallpur Institute of 
Textile Technology (West Pakistan). A gift of £38,000 worth of 
equipment for expanding training facilities in telecommunications 
at the Haripur contro, in Pakistan, was made in April last. 

Apparatus and equipment worth £17,000 for the Technical 
Training Institute at Amparai, set up by the Ceylon Government 
in connexion with the Gal Oya Development Projeot, was also 
announced in April last; this was additional to £4,000 -£5,000 worth 
of equipment already provided for the Institute. 

At a meeting in Colombo on April 30, 1957, Mr. R. H. Wade 
(New Zealand) was appointed Director of the Colombo Plan 
Bureau for Technical Co-operation in succession to Dr. Keyfitz, 
of Canada. — (Treasury Press Office, London - Common- 
wealth Relations Office, London - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - N.Z. Directorate of Information 
Services, Wellington - Indian and Pakistani High Commis- 
sioners’ Offices, London - Ceylon Government Information 
Department, Colombo - Colombo Plan Information Unit) 

(Prev. rep. 14651 C.) 

A. CYPRUS. — Relaxation of Emergency Regulations. 

Nealy half the emergency regulations in Cyprus (38 out of a 
total of 76) were revoked on Aug. 9 by the Governor, Field- 
Marshal Sir John Harding. The most important regulation 
withdrawn was that relating to “ consorting with terrorism ” 
(introduced in November last), under which persons found in 
company with armed terrorists were liable to the death penalty 
or, in less serious cases, to life or lesser terms of imprisonment. 
Other regulations withdrawn included those giving the 
Governor power to detain suspected Eoka members without 
trial; to control lines of communication; and to appoint press 
and radio censors. In addition, the regulation banning all 
processions and assemblies was lifted (except for gatherings 
organized by illegal bodies, which remain prohibited) ; certain 
curfew regulations were relaxed; and persons leaving the 
island were no longer required to obtain exit visas, though 
passports remained necessary. 

Emergency regulations remaining in force included those 
making the death penalty mandatory for carrying or dischar- 
ging arms and throwing bombs ; the ban on processions and 
assemblies by Eoka and other illegal organizations ; the 
regulations authorizing deportation ; those empowering search 
of persons, vehicles and houses, and arrest without warrant ; 
and that section of the emergency regulations dealing with 
control of publications, under which the Times of Cyprus had 
been fined [see page 15477]. Moreover, under the Detention 
of Persons Law (passed before the emergency regulations came 
into force), the Governor still has the power to order detention 
of suspected persons without trial.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Cyprus, 15469 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Navy. - New Com- 
mander-In-Chief, Home Fleet. 

The Admiralty announced on Aug. 1 that Admiral Sir 
William Davis (56), lately Vice-Chief of Naval Staff, had been 
appointed C.-in-C., Home Fleet, in succession to Admiral Sir 
John Eccles, the appointment to take effect from Jan. 1, 1958. 
The post of C.-in-C., Home Fleet, carries with it the NATO 
appointment of C.-in-C., Eastern Atlantic. Sir William Davis 
became Vice-Chief of Naval Staff (a post in which he was 
succeeded by Admiral Sir Caspar John) in 1954, and had 
previously served as Flag Officer (Air) Mediterranean, Naval 
Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty, and Director of 
Underwater Weapons. During the Second World War he 
commanded the cruiser H.M.S. Mauritius in the Sicily, Anzio 
and Normandy landings. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15619 A.) 


C. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Introduction of Uniform Customs Tariff. 

It was announced in the Federal Assembly on March 7 by 
the Minister of Finance (Mr. Macintyre) that Customs tariff 
discrimination within the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land would cease forthwith, following the passage of a Bill 
amending the Customs Act with a view to removing the effects 
of the Congo Basm Customs Treaties [see below] and intro- 
ducing a uniform tariff throughout the Federation. 

Under the Congo Basm Treaties, imports into Nyasaland and the 
Northern Province of Northern Rhodesia had been subject to different 
duty rates from those applymg to the rest of the Federation, and 
there were also no preferential tariffs for imports from Britain and 
the rest of the Commonwealth. Special Customs formalities were 
necessary for travellers between Nyasaland and the Northern 
Province of Northern Rhodesia on the one hand and the rest of the 
Federation on the other, as well as for manufacturers sending goods 
from Southern Rhodesia to the other two areas. 

Under the new uniform tariff, imports from Britain and the rest of 
the Commonwealth will receive preferential treatment throughout 
the Federation — e.g. imports of most types of piece-goods from the 
U.K. will pay only one-quarter of the Customs duties previously 
charged in Nyasaland and the Northern Province of Northern 
Rhodesia ; olothmg imports only 10 per cent, instead of 20 per cent ; 
lower-priced cars only 7* per cent, instead of 17 i per cent; more 
expensive cars only 124 per cent, instead of 25 per cent ; and lorries 
only 5 per cent, instead of 10 per cont. Window-glass from Britain 
(previously paying 15 per cent) will be free, while other items bene- 
fiting will include sewing-machines, soap, cutlery, hollow-ware, 
confectionery, toilet and medical preparations, tinned fruits and 
vegetables, wooden furniture, hosiery, haberdashery, pressure 
lamps, torches, and batteries. Similar reductions will also apply to 
imports from South Africa. 

The introduction of the new uniform tariff involved lengthy 
and difficult negotiations with a number of foreign countries 
which had previously benefited from the regime laid down by 
the Congo Basin Treaties. In order to compensate foreign 
manufacturers for their loss of free trade, and for the preferen- 
tial treatment now granted to imports from Britain and the 
Commonwealth, a number of Federal duties on important 
items from foreign countries were reduced as from March 8. 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 

D. NEW ZEALAND. — Forthcoming Retirement of 
Mr. Holland from Premiership and Political Life* - 
Mr. Holyoake elected Leader of National Party. 

The Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr. Sidney Holland, 
informed a conference of the National Party on Aug. 12 of his 
intention to retire from the Premiership and from political life 
at the end of the present session of Parliament. He said that 
he had had two warnings on the state of his health, first during 
the Suez crisis and recently in connexion with an injury to his 
back ; although he had made a good recovery and was fit to 
carry on until the next general election, he had decided that it 
would be foolish to ignore these warnings and had therefore 
decided to retire. 

Mr. Holland (63) first entered Parliament in 1935 for Christchurch 
North, a constituency which his father had represented. He 
succeeded Mr. Adam Hamilton as leader of the National Party in 
1940, and became Prime Minister in 1949. 

On the proposal of Mr. Holland, the National Party caucus 
unanimously elected Mr. K. J. Holyoake (acting Premier and 
Minister of Agriculture) to the party leadership on Aug. 18. 
Mr. Holyoake (53) entered Parliament in 1932, when he won 
the Motueka seat at a by-election. He had been deputy leader 
of the National Party for the past nine years and Minister of 
Agriculture since 1949. He led the New Zealand delegation in 
the recent trade talks with the U.K. Government (see 15594 A). 
(Directorate of Information Services, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. 13953 A 5 10393 A.) 

E. SOVIET UNION. — M. Pervukhin to head State 
Committee on Foreign Economic Relations. 

It was announced in Moscow on July 24 that (1) M. Mikhail 
Pervukhin had been relieved of his post as Minister for the 
Medium Engineering Industry and appointed chairman 
of a new State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations ; 
and (2) that M. Yefim Slavsky, formerly head of the Atomic 
Energy Board, would become Minister for Medium Engineering 
Industry vice M. Pervukhin. It was understood that the new 
State Committee would be concerned mainly with Soviet 
foreign aid operations m other countries, both Communist 
and non-Commimist — a role similar to that of the International 
Co-operation Administration in the United States. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. M. Pervukhin, 15639 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — White Paper on Future 
Organization of the Army. - Composition of Brigade 
Groups. - Amalgamation of Regiments. - Creation of 
Army Air Corps. - Disbanding of Glider Pilot Regiment. 

The Government’s plans for the future organization of the 
Army were published as a White Paper (Cmd.230) on .Tilly 17, 
and are summarized below. 

The White Paper pointed out that the reduction of the 
Armed Forces announced last April (see 15493 A) would 
necessarily involve changes m the structure, organization, and 
order of battle of the Army ; and that while the proportion of 
“ teeth arms ” to administrative services would be increased, 
the total number of Army units would have to be reduced. 
In deciding on the method of reduction and the units to be 
affected, the Army Council hud taken into account such 
considerations as the organization of the different arms and 
services, the recruiting potentials of the different units, and 
their seniority and territorial alliliations. Where the primary 
loyalty was to the corps (as in the Hoyal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers) it had been decided to proceed by disbandment, 
thus affecting as few units as possible ; but where the primary 
loyalty was to the regiment (as with the Royal Armoured 
Corps and the Infantry of Lhc lane) the procedure would be by 
amalgamation, thus perpetuating the regimental spirit and 
traditions in which the units were rooted. 

The reorganization and reductions would be carried out in 
two phases. It was intended that the bulk of the cuts in the 
lighting arms should be completed in Phase I by the end of 
1959, and the rest in Phase II by the end of 1902. Any 
necessary reductions in any particular arm or corps would 
as far as possible be spread equitably throughout the arm or 
corps concerned. 

Units would be affected as follows : 

Royal Armoured Corps. To bo reduced (by permanent amalgama- 
tions of pairs of rogimonts -- see below) by six regiments in Phase I. 
In Phase II there would bo a reduction of two more regiments, but 
the method of doing this lmd not yet been decided. 

Royal Artillery. To bo reduced in Phase I by 18 regiments and 
minor units equivalent to nnothor regiment, and in Phase 11 by a 
further two regiments. 

Royal Engineers. To bo reduced by the equivalent of four engineer 
regiments in Phase 1 and ono regiment in Phase If, with a consequent 
reduction in engineer supporting units. 

Royal Corps of Signals. The number of rogimonts would bo reduced 
when the Command structure of the Army at home and abroad 
had boon reorganized. 

Infantry. The Brigade of Guards would bo reduced by ono 
battalion in each phase —the Third Battalion Coldstream Guards in 
Phase I, and the Third Battalion Gronadior Guards in Phase XI. 

No reduction would he made in the Parachute Eogimont. 

The remainder of tho Infantry of the Line would bo reduced in 
Phase I by 12 battalions, and in Phase II by a further throe. As 
with the Royal Armoured Corps, reductions would bo by permanent 
amalgamations of pairs of rogimonts, and the reorganized Infantry of 
the Lino would be grouped into li brigades (each consisting of throe 
or four battalions) and tho Parachute Regiment. Except for tho 
Fusilier, Light Infantry, and Groen Jacket Brigades, those infantry 
brigades- — which would bo administrative and not operational 
formations— would be constituted on a regional basis and would 
largely correspond to tho existing groups of infantry regiments, 
though some of the names might be changed. To establish a sense of 
loyalty and unity, all rogimonts in a brigade would wear tho same 
cap badge. Tho Army Council would consult with Colonels of 
existing rogimonts about the nomenclature and insignia of the 
amalgamated regiments and of tho brigades. 

Each brigade would have ono band serving all its battalions, 
but the regiments would keep their own drum, pipe or bugle bands. 
Officer cadets would continue to be gazetted from Sandhurst into a 
regiment, but all majors and lieutenant -colonels would be placed, 
for promotion purposes on a common brigade list. Other ranks 
would serve where possible in the regiments of their choice, but 
promotion of the more senior would be on a brigade basis. There 
would be ono depot for each brigade at which recruits would he 
trained, but each regiment would retain a small regimental depot 
for recruiting and conducting rogimontal affairs. Amalgamated 
regiments would have only one depot for this purpose. 

The Territorial Army battalions of regiments to bo amalgamated 
would retain their identity and existing titles. 

Administrative Services. The reductions outlined abovo would 
have their counterparts in the administrative services, which would 
employ a larger proportion of civilians than hithorto. 

Details of the proposed changes affecting the Royal Armoured 
Corps and the Infantry of the Line are given below : 


Royal Armoured Corps. 

Tho following pairs of rogimonts would be amalgamated to form 
now ones . 

lot King’s Dragoon Guards and tho Queen’s Hays (2nd Dragoon 
Guards). 

3rd King’s Own Hussars and 7th Queen’s Own Hussars. 

•ltlx Queen’s Own Hussars and Hth King’s Royal Irish Hussars, 

3rd and (>th Roy id Tank Regiments. 

Itli and 7 th Royal Tank Regiments. 

5th and 8th Royal Tank Regiments. 

Infantry of the Line. 

Tho composition of the Brigades, showing amalgamations of 
regiments, is sot forth below. Amalgamations in Phase 1 (*) or 
Phase II U) are indicated : 

Lowland Brigade. 

Tho Royal Soots (Tho Royal Regiment). 

♦Regiment to ho formed from The Royal Soots Fusiliers and Tho 
Highland Light Infantry (City of Glasgow Regiment). 

Tho King's Own Scottish Borderers. 

The Oameronians (Scottish Rillos). 

Homo Counties Brigade. 

♦Regiment to be formed from Tho Queen’s Royal Regiment (West 
Surrey) and Tho East Surrey Regiment. 

1 Regiment to bo formed from Tho Burt’s (Royal East Kent Regi- 
ment) and Tho Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 

Tho Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Tho Middlesex Regiment. 

Lancastrian Brigade. 

♦Regiment to bo formed from The King's Own Royal Regiment 
(Lancaster) and The Border Regiment. 

♦Regiment to bo formed from The King’s Regiment (Liverpool) 
and Tho Manchester Regiment. 

♦Regiment to bo formed from Tho East Lancashire Regiment and 
Tho South Lancashire Regiment. 

Tho Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire). 

Fusilier Brigade, 

Tho Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Tho Royal Fusiliers (Gity of London Regiment). 

Tho lain cash iro Pus Mors. 


Midland Brigade. 

Tho Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

Tho Royal Leicestershire Regiment. 

The Sherwood Foresters (Nottinghamshiro and Derbyshire 
Regiment). 

East Anglian Brigade. 

♦Regiment to bo formed from The Royal Norfolk Regiment and 
The Suffolk Regiment. 

t Regiment to bo formed from The Royal Lincolnshire Regiment 
and Tho Northamptonshire Regiment. 

♦Regiment to be formed from The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire 
Regiment and Tho Essex Regiment. 

Wessex Brigade. 

♦Regiment to bo formed from Tho Devonshire Regiment and The 
Dorset Regiment, 

Tho Gloucestershire Regiment. 

Tho Royal Hampshire Regiment. 

♦Regiment to bo formed from Tho Royal Berkshire Regiment 
and Tho Wiltshire Regiment, 


Light Infantry Brigade. 

♦Regiment to bo formed from The Somerset Light Infantry ami 
The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

Tho King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

Tho King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 

The Durham Light Infantry. 


Yorkshire Brigade. 

•IfcWimonl to 1)0 formed from Tho Wont Yorkshire Koidmimt mid 
The East Yorkshire Regiment, 

The Green Howards. 

Tho Duke of Wellington’s Regiment (West RkUng), 

The York and Lancaster Regiment. 


tuuutiu juriguuc. 


The Cheshire Rogimont. 

The Worcestershire Roglment. 

*ltoi?imont to bo formed from Tho Houth Htuffordshlro Uoirlimmt 
and Tho North Staffordshire Itogdmont. 


Welsh Brigade. 

Tho Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

The South Wales Borderers. 

The Weloh Regiment. 


North Irish Brigade. 

The Royal Inniskilllng FuslHors. 

The Royal Ulster Rifles. 

The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


The Black Watch (Royal Highland Regiment). 
tRoeimont to he formod from Tho Beaforth Hlghlandcm and 
The Queen s Own Cameron Highlanders. 

The Gordon Highlanders. 


The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
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Green Jackets Brigade. 

The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 

The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

The Rille Brigade. 

Parachute Regiment. 

1st Battalion The Parachute Regiment. 

2nd Battalion The Parachute Regiment. 

3rd Battalion The Parachute Regiment. 

Mr. Hare, the Secretary for War, stated at a press conference 
on July 24 that the effect of the changes would be to cut down 
the Army by 51 major units and u a very large number ” of 
smaller ones to a total of about 105,000 olllcers and men. At 
the same time the present proportion of 58 per cent “ teeth ” 
units to 42 per cent “ tail ” units would become 05 per cent 
“ teeth ” and 35 per cent “ tail.” 

Mr. Hare had previously announced m a written parliamen- 
tary reply (July 17) that it had been decided to form a new 
corps, to be known as the Army Air Corps, which would come 
into being on Sept. 1 and absorb the Glider Pilot Regiment, 
which would disband from the same date. The new formation 
would be a comparatively small body, largely of specialists 
and technicians, attached from other arms and specially 
trained. Its basic unit would be the flight, one of which nor- 
mally would form part of an Army brigade group, but this 
organization would be flexible and might be modified by 
experience. Ordinary servicing of aircraft would for the first 
time be done by the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, 
but the Army would still rely on the R.A.E. for major repairs 
and overhauls, as well as for training selected R.E.M.E. 
personnel for their new duties.— (Cmd, 230 - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 1957-58 
Estimates, 15669 A; Defence Policy, 15493 A.) 


A. TURKEY. — Creation of Ministry of Industry. - 
New Cabinet Appointments. 

A new Ministry of Industry, replacing the Ministry for 
Industrial Development, started functioning on July 1, 
following the passage of the necessary legislation by the Grand 
National Assembly in May. Headed by M. Samed Agaoglu 
(the former Minister of Industrial Development), the new 
Ministry will not only control the work of State enterprises 
under its authority but will also co-ordmate the public and 
private sectors of industry and organize manufacturing 
industry, mining, and power as a whole. 

Cabinet changes were announced during the latter part of 
July under which M. Semi Ergm (Minister of State and acting 
Minister of Defence) was appointed Minister of National 
Defence, while M. Palin Rustu Zorlu (a former Minister of 
Stale and acting Foreign Minister) succeeded M. Ergin as 
Minister of State. 

With these new appointments, and earlier changes, the 
composition of the Turkish Cabinet became as follows : 
M. Adrian Mendcres— Prime Minister ; M. Cemil Bengu, 
M. Palin Rustu Zorlu, M. Emm Kalafat, and M. Celal Yardimci 
— Ministers of State; Professor Iliiseyin Avni Gokturk — 
Justice ; M. Semi Ergin— National Defence ; Dr. Namik 
Gedik— Interior ; M. Klhem Mcnderes— Public Works, and 
acting Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Hasan Polatkan — 
Finance ; M. Tevfik Hen— Education ; M. Abdullah Aker— 
Economy and Commerce ; Dr. Nafiz Korez — Health ; M. Hadi 
Hiismen— Customs and Monopolies ; M. Esat Budakoglu— 
Agriculture ; M. Arif Demirer— Communications ; M. Mumtaz 
Tarhan— Labour ; and M. Samet Agaoglu— Industry. 
(Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) (*5499 C.) 


B. UNITED STATES. — New Secretary of Defence. 

Mr. Neil II. McElroy (51), president of the Procter and Gamble 
Company of Cincinnati (the largest soap and detergent manu- 
facturers in the U.S.A.), was nominated by President Eisen- 
hower on Au,g. 7 as Secretary of Defence in succession to 
Mr. Charles K. Wilson, the appointment being subject to 
Senate confirmation. Mr. McElroy served as chairman of the 
White House Conference on Education in 1956, but had other- 
wise had no previous experience of Government service. He 
is a director of General Electric and the Chrysler Corporation 
in addition to his interests in Procter and Gamble. 

Mr. Wilson’s letter of resignation was not made public, but 
it was understood that he had expressed the wish to retire 
after the end of the fiscal year 1956-57 (i.e. after June 30). It 
was stated at the White House that Mr. McElroy would work 
with Mr. Wilson at the Defence Department for the remainder 
of August u to get acquainted with his job.” 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (12597 A.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — The 
Voyage of “ Mayflower 13 .” 

A project which had aroused great interest on both sides of 
the Atlantic was successfully realized on June 13, 1957, when 
the diminutive barque Mayflower II sailed into the harbour of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, after a 54-day passage from 
Plymouth, England. The vessel, of only 180 tons, had been 
built in an attempt to reproduce the dimensions and appearance 
of the original Mayflower , in which the Pilgrim Fathers 
embarked at Plymouth (England) in 1620 and from which they 
landed at what is now Plymouth (Mass.), subsequently founding 
there the first permanent English colony in New England. 

The idea of building a reproduction of the Pilgrim Fathers’ ship 
and sailing 1 her across the Atlantic as a gift from Britain to the U.S.A. 
was conceived shortly after World War II. The scheme, however, 
did not take definite shape until 1955, when a small group headed 
by Mr. Warwick Charlton, a British journalist and publicity expert, 
and meludmg Mr. Felix Fenton, a British property-owner, formed a 
non-profit-making company under the name of “ Project Mayflower 
Ltd.” to carry it out. The task of designing a ship on the probable 
lines of the original Mayflower (of which lew details have been 
handed down) was undertaken by Mr. William A. Baker, chief naval 
architect of the U.S. Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation and an 
authority on 17th-century ships. Working largely from conjecture, 
Mr, Baker drew up plans for a three-masted barque with a keel length 
of only 90 feet (i.e. that of an average tugboat), but with a high ratio 
of breadth to length and with the lofty overhanging forecastle and 
poop shown in naval pictures of the time It was specified that the 
hull, like that of the original Mayflower , should be built of Devonshire 
oak. The work of construction was entrusted to Messrs. J. and A. 
Upham of Bnxham, Devon, from whose yard Mayflower II was 
launched on Sept. 22, 1956. 

After fitting out at Brixham during the wmter, the ship success- 
fully underwent trials on April 17 and was then towed to Plymouth. 
Here her master. Commander Alan Villiers (the well-known author 
and sailing vessel expert), together with members of his crew of 32, 
took part in period dress m a ceremony at the histone Mayflower 
Stone, where the Pilgrim Fathers embarked in 1620. The ship was 
then towed out to Plymouth Sound and set sail thence on April 20. 

A number of British firms co-operated by shipping small consign- 
ments of goods in Mayflower II, the project being financed also by 
gifts from individuals and firms, by the admission fees paid by the 
large numbers who saw her under construction, and by the sale of 
literature and souvenirs. Ship and cargo were insured at Lloyds’ for 
£180,000 and £80,000 respectively, the insurance policies being 
couched in 17th-oentury phraseology. The navigational instruments 
used on the voyage (apart from the radio equipment) were also of 
the kind m use m 1620. 

Commander Villiers had intended to take the northerly route 
across the Atlantic, and a reception had been planned at Plymouth, 
Mass., for May 25, by which date Mayflower II was expected to have 
arrived oil the Now England coast. On April 24, however, he signalled 
that owing to her late departure the vessel had missed the favourable 
spring winds on which ho had counted, and that lie had therefore 
decided to take the much longer southerly route via the Canary 
Islands and the Caribbean After an uneventful passage of about 
5,400 miles the ship arrived on June 12 oft Provincetown, Mass, 
(where the original Mayflower had first sighted the American coast) 
and, to save delay from headwinds, accepted a tow into harbour. At 
Provincetown Commander Villiers and his ship’s company re-enacted 
the signing of the “ Plymouth compact ” [winch provided the basis 
for the original settlement of 1620], and on June 13 Mayflower II, 
accompanied by airoraft, fleets of yachts, and numerous small craft, 
sailed across Cape Cod Bay to Plymouth. Here she received tumul- 
tuous greetings from a crowd of over 25,000, and Governor Foster 
Furcolo welcomed her on behalf of the State of Massachusetts and 
handed Commander Villiers congratulatory telegrams from President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Harold Macmillan 

Mayflower II left Plymouth on June 30 and entered New 
York Harbour under full sail on July 1, being given an enthu- 
siastic welcome by shipping in the port and by many thousands 
of spectators. In accordance with the intention of the promoters 
of the scheme, the ship was subsequently handed over to a 
U.S. non-profit-making organization, Plymouth Plantation 
Inc., for permanent berthing at Plymouth (Mass.) as part of 
a $1,000,000 national shrine.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette) 

D. FRANCE - SOVIET UNION. — Soviet Order for 
French Railway Equipment. 

It was announced in Paris and Moscow on July 10 that the 
Soviet Government had signed a contract with a group of 
French engineering companies (Schneider-Creusotand Alsthom) 
for the supply of 35 electric locomotives for the Soviet railways. 
The locomotives, costing 5,250,000,000 francs, will he delivered 
in the next two years and will be designed to work in low 
temperatures. In return, France will buy coal and other raw 
materials from the Soviet Union. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15402 A.) 
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A. SHIPPING. — World Construction, Second Quarter 
of 1957. - Orders for Liners and Tankers. - New Tanker 
Finance Companies. - Project for 65,000-ton British 
Atomic Tanker. 


The summary of merchant shipbuilding for the second quarter 
of 11)57, published by Lloyd’s Register on July 24, gave the 
gross tonnage of vessels under construction throughout the world 
(excluding the U.S.S.R. and China, as well as all vessels under 
100 tons, barges, etc.) as 8,778,005, of -winch 28.47 per cent, 
was building in the United Kingdom and 70.58 per cent, 
elsewhere. 

Ships building in Cheat Britain and Northern Ireland numbered 
320 of 2,000,703 tons (steamers 028,580 tons, motorahips 1,132,174 
tons), including 0 steamers of 25,000-30,000 tons, 18 steamers of 
20,000-25,000 tons, and. 4 steamers and 1 motorship of 15,000- 
20,000 tons. Of the total, 2C2 ships (1,057,871 tons) wore building 
for Groat Britain and N. Ireland, 1C (39,070 tons) for other British 
Commonwealth countries, 13 (129,850 tons) for Liberia, 10 (109,300 
tons) for Norway, 4 (36,000 tons) for the Irish Republic, 2 (18,900 
tons) for Greece, 1 (17,900 tons) for Panama, 1 (0,087 tons) for the 
Netherlands, 9 (0,105 tons) for the U.S.S.R., 2 (5,000 tons) for Cuba, 
2 small vessels for Poland and 1 for Iraq, and 3 ships (32,000 tons) 
for unspecified countries. Principal shipbuilding centres wore : tho 
Clyde (90 ships of 034,879 tons), tho Tyne (39 ships of 409,950 tons), 
Belfast (19 ships of 248,973 tons), tho Tecs (21 ships of 220,818 
tons), Sunderland (28 ships of 207,197 tons) and Liverpool (15 ships 
of 128,623 tons). 

Ships building abroad numborod 1,365 of 0,717,872 tons (steamers 
2,622,159 tons, motorships 4,095,713 tons), divided as follows : 
Japan 104 (1,475,110 tons), Italy 111 (918,285 tons), Germany 253 
(912,990 tons), tho Netherlands 180 (585,841 tons), Franco 64 (481,999 
tons), Sweden 05 (463,602 tons), tho U.S.A. 37 (392,048 tons), Norway 
83 (272,740 tons), Spain 93 (239,190 tons), British Commonwealth 
countries 50 (194,805 tons), Poland 00 (109,498 tons), Belgium 17 
(149,520 tons), Denmark 31 (148,928 tons), Finland 49 (144,363 tons), 
Yugoslavia 28 (130,505 tons), Portugal 20 (21,849 tons), Turkey 9 
(7,621 tons), Porn 1 (4,397 tons), Argentina 1 (1,000 tons), 2 small 
vessels each in Indonesia and the Irish Republic, and 1 each in 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Iceland. Tho total inoludod 2 steamers of 
over 30,000 tons In Japan, 2 in Italy, ami 1 each in Franco and tho 
Netherlands, and 10 steamers of 25,000-30,000 tons in Japan, 2 in 
the U.S.A., and 1 each in Franco and S wo don. 

Tankers building throughout the world numbered 204 of 4,066,208 
tons, including 69 (929,085 tons) in the U.K., 52 (920,470 tons) in 
Japan, 29 (468,416 tons) In tho Netherlands, 32 (195,623 tons) la 
Germany, and 17 0 76,128 tons) in Norway. 

Recent important developments in connexion with shipping 
and shipbuilding are summarized below s 

Ship Launchings. Notable ships launched during the first six 
months of 3 957 included tho tankers British Glory and British Trader 
(each 32,000 tons), launohod respectively by Vickers -Armstrong at 
Barrow-in-Furness on Feb. 1 and by John Brown and Co., Clydebank 
on Juno 26 for the B.P. Tanker Company ; Tidewater (52,500 tons), 
launched by V Union des Constructions Navalcs de VAtlantique at St. 
Nossairo on Feb. 17 for the U.S. Tidowator Associated Oil Company ; 
and Agrigentwm (52,000 tons), launched on June 20 by tho Ansaldo 
Company at Sostri Ponento (Genoa) for the Petroleum Transport 
Company, of Palermo. 

Mersey Shipyard Expansion. Cammcll Laird and Co. Ltd. 
announced on Fob. 0 that it planned to expend its Birkenhead 
shipyard at a cost of about £17,000,000 in order to improve the 
company’s competitive position and onablo it to build larger ships. 
The work was expected to take eight years, [Cammoil .Laird’s 
Birkenhead shipyard has boon in operation for well over a century, 
and at present employs 10,000 workers and has an annual output of 
more than 100,000 gross tons. Notable ships built in recent years 
include the Ounarder Mauretania (35,000 gross tons) and the aircraft 
carrier ll.M.S. Ark Uoyal . ] 

New Continental Shipyards. A now Dutch shipyard, described as 
potentially tho largest in Europe, won opened by the Vorolme 
Shipbuilding Company on Rozenburg Island (near tho entrance to 
the Now Rotterdam Waterway) on June 27, when the keel was laid of 
a 35,000-ton tanker for tho National Iranian Tanker Company. It 
was stated that It was intended to build ships of up to 120,000 tons 
capacity, and that, when completed, the yard was expected to cost 
the equivalent of £20,000,000. 

An agreement was signed on Feb. 12 betwoen Mr. Stavros Ntarohos 
(the Greek shipowner) and the Greek Government providing for the 
expenditure of about $8,600,000 (£3,700,000) on tho building of a 
shipyard at Soaramanga (near Athens) and of drydocks and repair 
Suda Bay, Crete. It was stated in tho Press that Mr. 
Niarohos would ho associated with a Dutch shipbuilding company. 

New Orders for Liners, New liners orderod during the first half 
of 1957 included : 


(1) A turbo -electric liner of 45,000 gross tons and 27-27 4 knot 
° r ? 6re i by tbe p * ft ad O. Line from Harland and Woli 
(Belfast) for the new through service ILK. -Australia-New Zealand 
Vancouver-San Francisco-Panama-U.K. This ship, estimated t 
cost about £12,500,000, will be the largest liner built in the U.K 
since the Queen Elizabeth, and is expeoted to reduce the sailing tim 
from the United Kingdom to Sydney from four weeks to three 
(Announced on Jan. 23). 


(2) A passenger liner ordered by the Ounard Line from John Brown 
and Co. Ltd., Clydebank, for tho Livorpool-Cobh-Now York service. 
Tho size and cost of this ship wore unofficially forcooHt as 30,000 
gross tons and £6,500,000 respectively (announced May 26). 

(3) A passenger liner (slightly larger than the Empress of England, 
25,500 grosH tons) orderod by the Canadian Pacific line from 
Vickers - A n n strong, Walkor-on-Tyno, for its Canadian service. 
Delivery is scheduled early in 1961 (announced July 3). 

Tanker Orders. The B.P. ’ranker Co. Ltd. (the shipping organiza- 
tion of tho British Petroleum Company) announced on Juno 26 that 
it had placed orders with 11 British shipbuilding companies for 26 
now tankers uggregrntlng 1,150,000 tons carrying capacity, and 
including seven ships of 65,000 tons each and nine of 50,000 tons 
each. All the ships wore for delivery betwoen I960 and 1963, tho 
orders having been distributed as follows : John Brown and Co., 
Clydebank- two 65,000 -tenners and one 60,000-tonnor ■ Cammoil 
Laird and Co., Birkenhead - two 65,000-tonners ; Fairfield Ship- 
building and Hnginooring Co., Govan, Glasgow-one 65,000-and <mo 
50,000-tonnor ; William Hamilton and Co., Port Glasgow on© 
15,500-tonnor ; Ilarland and VVolflf, Ltd. --three 50,000-tonnors and 
throe 15,500-tonners at Belfast and one 15,500-tonnor at Govan; 
Hawthorn, Leslie and Co., Itobburn-upon-Tyno * two 34,500-tonnom ; 
Lithgows, Ltd., Port Glasgow one 34,600-tonner ; Alexander 
Stephen and Son, Govan -one 50,000-tonnor; Swan, Hunter, and 
Wigham Richardson, WallMoml«upou*Tyruv~*two 65,000 -tonnori ; 
J. L. Thompson and Sons, Sunderland -two 34,600-tonnora ; 
Vickers-Armstrong, Barrow-in-Furness -three 50,000 -tenners. 

The existing strength of the B.P. ’ranker Hoot was given as 147 
ships aggregating a, bout 2, 006, 000 tons capacity, with 37 further 
vessels (apart from the 26 now ordered) already building or orderod 
for delivery by 1960. 

Tankers ordered abroad Inoludod (a) two ships of 47,500 tons 
capacity each ordered by Norwegian owners from the Rosenberg 
shipyard, Stavangor (announced Juno 0) ; (5) six ships of 65,000 
tons capacity each ordered in February by the U.S, Cities Service 
Petroleum Company from A-B Uddovallavorvet, Uddevalla (this 
order was stated to be the largest ever received by a Swedish 
shipyard). 

Tanker Finance. Details wore announced on Feb. 7 of a new 
company, to bo known as Tanker Finance Ltd,, formed by M, Samuel 
and Co. (the merchant bankers) to finance the building over the next 
throe years of £30,000,000 worth of new tankers for the Shell 
Petroleum group. The new company would have a nominal capital 
of only £1,000, but arrangements had boon made, in conjunction 
with Hoare and Co. and Joseph Sobag and Co., for it to borrow 
£22,500,000 from a group of Insurance companies (headed by the 
Prudential Company), pension funds, and other institutions, and 
tho balance of £7,500,000 from Lloyd’s Bank. The ships would be 
taken over by Tanker Finance Ltd, and chartered back to the Shell 
group for 24-year periods at fixed rates of hire. The money borrowed 
from Lloyd’s Bank would be repaid In equal annual instalments 
over eight years, whilst that borrowed from the Insurance companies 
and institutions would bo repaid between the ninth and 24th years. 

It was announced on Feb, 27 that a similar company, known us 
the Tanker Charter Company, had been formed by Robert Fleming 
and Co. (tho bankers) in conjunction with the Ship Mortgage Finance 
Company, to flnanco tho building of £10,00 0,000 worth of tankers 
for the B.P. Tanker Company. The new company would borrow 
£15,000,000 from a banking syndicate headed by the National 
1 rovinoial Bank, and the balance by long-term loans placed with 
institutional investors. The ships would be taken over by the 
ranker Charter Company and chartered hack to the B.P. Tanker 
Company on terms covering repayment of the loans plus interest 
over 23 years. 

World Tanker Fleet. The following particulars of the composition 
by size of the world tanker fioot at Bee. SI, 1956 were given in 
Messrs. John I. Jacobs and Co.’s Half-Yearly llwiew, published, In 
February 1957 : 


Tonnage 

75.000 dwt. and over 

50.000 to 74,999 dwt. 

45.000 to 49,999 dwt. 

35.000 to 44,999 dwt. 

25.000 to 34,999 dwt, 
2,000 to 24,999 dwt. 
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Oil Co®, 
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.. 291 

284 

38,0 
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. . 2,540 

338 

33.8 


2,862 

000 

30.8 


1 i l l owned by the oil com- 

panics themsolros, and not by private shipowners— (or tho most part 
Greek or Norwegian. 

Nuclear Propulsion. 

+i, It rir a j “ nn ° unc ® d on 18 that John Brown and Company, 
the Clydebank shipbuilders, and the Hawker Siddeley aircraft 
and engineering group had jointly formed a new company-to 
be known as the Hawker Siddeiey-John Brown Nuclear 
Construction Company— to build nuclear power units for 
merchant ships and undertake other nuclear projects. The 
company, whose chairman would be Sir Roy Dobson (a director 
of Hawker Siddeley), would have a capital of £500.000 
subscribed by Hawker Siddeley and John Brown in equal 
amounts. ^ 
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Sir Arnold Hall, technical director of the Hawker Siddeley group, 
explained that the group had been studying marine reactors for oyer 
12 months, and that a project for a nuclear tanker (understood to be 
of about 65,000 tons) had already reached the design stage. Although 
it was impossible to make precise forecasts of operating costs, owmg 
to the fact that no merchant ship using nuclear power had yet been 
built anywhere m the world, it was believed that a nuclear vessel of 
this size could deliver oil to Britain more cheaply than one powered 
by conventional means. 

Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox, the boilermakers responsible 
for the boilers installed in the Calder Hall and Chapel Cross 
(Annan) atomic power stations, announced on July 21 that 
they were planning to build a 65,000-ton atomic tanker in 
conjunction with Cammell Laird and Co., the Birkenhead 
shipbuilders. The statement added that the two companies 
had been collaborating closely together, and with the Atomic 
Energy Authority, in the field of nuclear ship propulsion 
since April 1956. 

On March 5 the Government had announced that a committee 
would be set up under the chairmanship of Rear-Admiral Guy 
Wilson (see 15412 B) to bring together all interests concerned — 
engineering, shipbuilding, shipping, and Admiralty — to tackle 
the problem of applying nuclear propulsion to merchant ships. 
(Lloyd’s Register of Shipping - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Economist) (15554 B ; 15:412 B) 


A. SYRIA - SOVIET UNION. — Soviet Technical and 
Economic Aid for Syria. - Moscow Agreement. 

A Syrian Government delegation headed by M. Khaled 
Azem (the Minister of Defence) visited Moscow from July 24 to 
Aug. 7 for discussions with a Soviet delegation headed by 
M. Kuzmin, a First Deputy Premier. The Syrian Defence 
Minister also had talks with Marshal Bulganin, M. Khrushchev, 
and Marshal Zhukov. 

A communique, signed by M. Khaled Azem and M. Kuzmin, 
was issued on Aug. 6 stating (1) that the Soviet Government 
was “ ready to co-operate with Syria in the construction of 
railways and highways, irrigation projects, hydro-electric 
stations, and industrial and other establishments ” ; (2) that 
the U.S.S.R. would also help in geological surveys ; (3) that a 
Soviet economic mission would visit Syria; (4) that the 
U.S.S.R. would give “ favourable consideration ” to a loan to 
Syria for the above-mentioned purposes ; and (5) that Soviet 
organizations would also give “ favourable consideration to 
the sale of machinery, equipment, materials and other goods 
to Syria, to the purchase of cereals from Syria, and to increasing 
Soviet purchases of cotton and other goods.” 

The communique said that Soviet economic and technical 
aid for Syria would be provided “without any political or 
other strings ” and on a basis of “ equality, mutual economic 
benefit, non-interference in domestic affairs, and respect for 
the national sovereignty of the Syrian Republic.” — (Le Monde, 
Paris - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15582 A.) 


B. UNITED STATES. — Fall in Population of New 
York City. - Results of City Census. 


Preliminary results of a special census, published on July 12, 
showed that the population of New York City had fallen by 
120,448 since 1950 — the present figure being 7,771,509, com- 
pared with 7,891,957 seven years ago. Three of the five 
boroughs of New York City had shown population losses since 
1950, as follows : 


Bronx 

Manhattan 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


1957 

1,422,410 

1,785,878 

2,594,871 

1,758,204 

210,146 


1950 

1,451,277 

1,960,101 

2,738,175 

1,550,849 

191,555 


-28,867 
-174,223 
-143,304 
+ 207,355 
+ 18,591 


The census showed that New York, which formerly vied with 
London for the title of the world’s largest city, had fallen to 
third place after Tokio and London — comparative figures 
being 8,471,637 for Tokio according to a recent Japanese 
census, making it the world’s largest city, and 8,239,910 for 
Greater London (the metropolitan police area). Although 
final figures of the New York census will not be published until 
October, the New York Times said they were “ not likely to 
change this ranking.” — (New York Times) (15284 E.) 


C. SPAIN. — Increase in Bank Rate. 

The Banco de Espafta raised its discount rate on July 22 
from 4J to 5 per cent. The rate had been raised from 3f per 
cent to 4£ per cent in September 1956 as part of the Govern- 
ment’s campaign against inflation. — (A.B.C., Madrid) 

(Prev. rep. 13830 E.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Membership of Council 
on Prices, Productivity and Incomes. 

It was announced from 10, Downing Street, on Aug. 12 that 
Lord Cohen (Lord of Appeal in Ordinary) had been appointed 
chairman of the new independent Council on Prices, Produc- 
tivity, and Incomes. The other members of the Council would 
be Sir Dennis Robertson, lately Professor of Political Economy 
at Cambridge, and Sir Harold Howitt, partner in Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., chartered accountants, and a member of the 
recent courts of inquiry into the engineering and shipbuilding 
disputes. 

Lord Cohen (69) was chairman of the Company Law Amendment 
Committee, and first chairman of the Royal Commission on the 
Taxation of Profits and Income ; Sir Dennis Robertson (67) was an 
adviser at the Treasury during the Second World War ; and Sir 
Harold Howitt (70) is a leading chartered accountant. 

It was stated that the Council would decide its own procedure 
and staff requirements, and would have no affiliation with any 
Government department. Its reports would not he submitted 
to any Minister but would he made generally available to the 
public. It would have no compulsory powers to call witnesses 
before it, and anyone it wished to hear or consult would be 
asked to appear voluntarily, but it would he provided with all 
the information which the Government might be able to furnish. 
It would decide for itself when and how its reports should be 
made and whether its sittings should he in public, and would 
be as free to comment on Government financial and economic 
policy as on any other matter relevant to its terms of reference. 
Questions concerning its activities would be answered in the 
Commons either by the Prime Minister or by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The members of the Council will not be paid a salary but will 
receive subsistence allowances similar to those paid to members 
of Royal Commissions. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (15673 A.) 

E. INDIA. — National Book Trust. 

A National Book Trust was inaugurated by Vice-President 
Radhakrishnan on Aug. 1, with the aim of producing good 
books at low cost and making them available throughout 
India at moderate prices. In particular, it will publish classical 
Indian literature (Sanskrit), translations of standard books 
from one Indian language into another, translations of famous 
books from foreign languages, and reproductions of Indian 
paintings, sculptures and other art treasures. The hooks will 
be published in Hindi and other languages recognized in the 
Constitution, as well as in foreign languages. The National 
Book Trust was established by the Union Ministry of Education 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Chintaman Deshmukh, chair- 
man of the University Grants Committee. — (Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

F. NEW ZEALAND. — Unification of Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational Churches. 

It was announced in Wellington on July 15 that an over- 
whelming majority of the members of four churches in New 
Zealand — the Presbyterian Church, the Methodist Church, 
the Associated Churches of Christ, and the Congregational 
Union — had voted for unification, following several years’ 
discussions on this question. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
Methodist Church membership voted, of whom 92 per cent 
were in favour of union. For the Presbyterians the percentage 
poll was 64, with 75.6 per cent in favour ; for the Congrega- 
tional Union, 71.3 per cent, with 88.4 per cent in favour; 
and for the Associated Churches of Christ, 75 p.c., with 94 p.c. 
in favour. — (Directorate of Information Services, Wellington) 

G. MOROCCO. — Sultan assumes Title of King. 

It was announced in Rabat on Aug. 14 that Sultan 
Mohammed V would be known in future as King of Morocco 
and not as Sultan. Accordingly, the country would henceforth 
he officially known as the Kingdom of Morocco and no longer 
as the Sherifian Empire. All foreign diplomatic missions in 
Rabat were informed of the changes. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15666 D.) 

H. AUSTRALIA. — Establishment of Council on 
Decimal Currency System. 

It was announced in Canberra in July that a Council had 
been set up to work for the introduction of the decimal currency 
system in Australia. Its chairman is Sir Leslie Melville, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Australian National University (Canberra), 
and a former economic adviser to the Commonwealth Bank. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau] 
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A. CAMBODIA. — Political Developments. - Cabinet 
Changes. - Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s Visits to China 
and Europe. - Continuation of Chinese and Soviet 
Economic Aid. - U.S. and French Aid. - Emphasis on 
Neutralist Foreign Policy. 

Although the Popular Socialist Community, led by ex-King 
Norodom Sihanouk, had won all the seats in the Cambodian 
National Assembly in the 1055 general elections (see 14484 A), 
the political situation continued to remain unstable, eight 
Cabinets being formed between January 1956 and the end of 
July 1057. Internal developments during this period are 
described below under cross-headings, together with develop- 
ments affecting the country’s foreign relations. 

The Second. Norodom Sihanouk Government. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, who had provisionally accepted 
the Premiership for three months in September 1955, resigned 
on Jan. 8, 1956, and left for a visit to Prance. M. Oun Cheung 
Sun, who had been appointed his successor, tendered Ins 
resignation on Jan. 18 as a result of popular demonstrations 
in Pnom-Penh ; this was accepted by King Norodom Sura- 
marit, who announced that the Prince would resume oilice on 
his return. Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s investiture as Premier 
and Foreign Minister was unanimously approved by the 
National Assembly on March 1, 1056. 

Before resuming the Premiership, Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
had visited the Philippines from Jan. 81-Feb. 7, 1056. He 
subsequently stated that while in Manila he had been subjected 
to strong pressure from the late President Magsaysay, u at 
U.S. instigation,” in favour of Cambodia’s adhesion to the 
SEATO pact — an allegation which was strongly denied by the 
Philippine President. From Feb. 18-21, 1050, the Prince 
visited China, and while in Peking signed a Sino-Onmbodian 
declaration of friendship which roalhrmed Cambodia’s policy of 
neutrality and her support for the live Punch Sila principles of 
“ peaceful co-existence,” 

Tlio Prince’s visit to China was followed by a deterioration in 
Cambodia's relations with South Vietnam and Siam, whloh had 
already boon strained for Homo time, mainly uh a result of frontier 
disputes ; other questions at issue between Cambodia, and South 
Vietnam included the status of the largo Cambodian minority In 
South Vietnam, rights of navigation on Mekong River, and tho 
asylum given by Cambodia to political refugees from South Vietnam. 
Tho Cambodian frontier was closed by South Vietnam in February 
and by Slam in March, 1950, Cambodia thus being subjected to an 
economic blockade. Tho Cambodian Government ami ounce d on 
March 24 that it would itself close the South Vietnamese frontier 
aa a reprisal, except to goods in transit. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk again resigned the Premiership 
on March 80, 1956, in view of the opposition which his policy 
had encountered both at home and abroad. A new Cabinet 
was formed on April 2 by M. KMm Til, who had been Vice- 
Premier under Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

In a broadcast on March 29 tho Prince referred to “ personal 
insults ” to him self published in the U.S. Press during his visit to 
China, and said that ho preferred to resign rathor than “ shake hands 
with those who had insulted him ” ; ho also mentioned as reasons 
for Ms resignation ** Increasing internal pressures ” and opposition 
by officials of the Finance Ministry to his proposals for tho invest- 
ment of U.S. aid funds. Ho subsequently accused the U.S.A. on 
April 7 of “ treating him as a madman," and protested against the 
obstacles which, he alleged, had boon placed In his way after his 
visit to Peking in order to bring about a change of Government. 

In a letter to tho Cambodian Government on April 19 the U.S. 
Secretary of State (Mr. Dulles) denied that tho U.S.A, had 
threatened to out off economic aid to Cambodia, or had compelled 
South Vietnam and Siam to exert economic pressure on her in order 
to force her to Join SPA TO ; at the same time ho gave an assuranco 
that the U.S.A. would respect Cambodia’s desire to pursue a neutral 
policy. The Siamese Premier, Marshal ITbul Songgram, announced 
on tho following day that Siam had made Cambodia an odor of close 
economic oo-operation botwoon tho two countries. 

In order to rally support for Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s 
policy, a national congress of the Popular Socialist Community 
was held in Pnom-Penh on April 21-22, 1956. In his report to 
the congress the Prince stated that the U.S.A. had promised 
to grant Cambodia unconditionally the same amount of aid 
as heretofore ; that Siam had suggested conversations on the 
settlement of the frontier disputes ; that offers of economic 
aid had been received from the Soviet Union, Poland, and 
China ; and that the Soviet Union and Poland had also offered 
to establish diplomatic relations. After representatives of the 
two leading Opposition parties (the Democrats and the pro- 
Communist People’s Party) had promised full support for the 
Prince’s policy, the congress voted in favour of acceptance of 
economic aid from Western, Communist, or neutral countries, 
and the establishment of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union and Poland. 


Prince Norodom Sihanouk*® Visit to Europe, 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk arrived in Delhi on May 21, 1050, 
en route to Europe for a three months’ tour, and had discussions 
with Mr. Nehru. At a press conference he expressed the 
opinion that Cambodia’s policy of neutrality was now “ better 
appreciated and accepted by all countries ” ; in particular, 
relations with South Vietnam were now normal and then* was 
no longer any economic blockade. After leaving Delhi the 
Prince paid brief visits to Karachi and Baghdad, and spent a 
week in Paris. 

From June 8-10, 1956, Prince Norodom Sihanouk visited 
Warsaw at the Polish Government’s invitation. A statement 
issued at the end of his visit paid tribute to the contribution 
to peace made by the Cambodian Government's policy and by 
Polish co-operation in the work of the International Super- 
visory Commission in Tndo-Ohina, and announced that negotia- 
tions would take place for an economic agreement between the 
two countries. After visiting Stockholm and Madrid, where 
he met General Franco on June 28, the Prince proceeded on 
July 2 to Moscow for discussions with the Soviet Government. 

A Joint statement Issued on July 7, 1956 announced that Cambodia 
and tlio Soviet Union bad agreed to exchange ambassadors ; that. 
Marshal Bulganin, M. Khrushchev, and M. Shepilov (then Foreign 
Minister) had accepted an invitation to visit Cambodia; that the 
U.H.H.R, had offered Cambodia " technical ami economic assistance 
without any mercenary conditions, to allow her to develop her 
economy aud continue to defend her policy of neutrality M ; and that 
Soviet and Cambodian experts would jointly examine the possibilities 
of Soviet assistance in building industrial and other undertakings 
and in training technical personnel. 

From Moscow the Prince went to on Prague, where he. 
discussed economic and political questions with the Czecho- 
slovak Government, and from July 10-24 visited Yugoslavia 
for talks with President Tito. After visiting Switzerland anti 
Italy he returned to Pnom-Penh on Aug. 21, 1950, 

In a statement on his return the Prince said that lie preferred 
foreign aid to take the form of technical or industrial assistance, 
such as the port of Kompongsom which France had offered to 
build, to “ a money loan which too often does not help the 
people.” He thanked France, the U.S.A,, and the Colombo 
Plan countries for their assistance, and expressed the hope that 
“ these countries will not take offence at the aid which we 
have obtained from the Communist bloc.” 


Foreign Policy Statement by Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

During his visit to France Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
explained why Cambodia had adopted a neutral foreign policy, 
and gave his views on her relations with the French 1 Fnlon, 
in an interview published in Le Monde on June 18, 1050, Tho 
most important passages are reproduced below s 

" Cambodian neutrality, which can be compared to that of India, 
is for us a necessary consequence of tho war in Imlo-Chlna. After 
the Geneva Agreements the Viotmlnh military elements which had 
penetrated Cambodian territory withdrew, but they loft behind them 
populations strongly iniluenecd by their propaganda, giving rise to 
a danger of Internal subversion which wo bad to take Into account. 
On the other hand, the Inclusion of Cambodia In the 8 MATO protec- 
tion zone, whloh wo had not asked for, aroused distrust of us in the 
Communist countries, which feared that Cambodian territory would 
bo transformed Into a base for aggression, 

“ During tho Bandung conference Mr. Chou Kn-lnl asked me, In 
the course of a long conversation, < what was this military agreement 
wMoh bound us to tho United mates.* I was able to explain to him 
that we had not signed any pact of this kind, and that. Cambodia bad 
not asked, for SEATO’s protection. Moreover, all our military 
instructors — and there are not many of them belong to the French 
mission. Itowovor, a doubt still remained on the Communist side, 
which could be expressed thus ; (!) Tf Cambodia is really neutral, 
why does she accept only Western aid ? ; (2) Why does she accept 
the protection of SEATO ? 


" was to answer these two questions that T visited Peking and 
concluded an economic aid agreement with China fscc below). For 
the same reason I agreed to visit Warsaw and Moscow. Hence- 
forward wo shall receive assistance equally from Communist and from 
Western countries. In addition, I have publicly stated In Tokto and 
Manila that wo are ready to renounce our inclusion in the SEATO 
protection zone. Our policy is one of friendship with all countries, 
provided they respect our neutrality ... 

“ Franco -Cambodian relations are excellent. No difficulty has 
h^ween our two countries since the agreements of November 
1953, which sot tho seal on our Independence. Wc no longer take 
part in the High Council of the French Union because its framework 
is too narrow and the very phrase ‘ French Union * is out of date. 
In the same way, our representatives in the Versailles Assembly 
il.o. the Assembly of the French Union! arc no longer replaced as 
vacancies arise. But that does not moan that we have out ourselves 
oft from France. Prance 10 our friend, and we are giving her time to 
Bottle her difficulties in North Africa and define a now conception of 
tho French Union which might satisfy us. We will adhere to It when 
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the French Union is no longer confined within a rigid fr am ework, 
headed by a High Council automatically presided over by France. 
We would like a real, not a legal union, which ties down no-one ; 
a sort ot periodical round-table conference, meeting in turn each of 
the member-countries. We should consider favourably any such 
proposal.” 

Economic Aid from Communist Countries. 

Following Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s visits to Communist 
China and the Soviet Union, a number of agreements for 
closer economic co-operation were concluded by Cambodia 
m 1956 and 1957. 

A Chinese offer of economic aid was accepted by M. Khun Tit’s 
Government on May 9, 1956, and a Cambodian delegation subse- 
quently visited Peking to discuss the details. An agreement was 
concluded on June 22, 1956, whereby China undertook to finance 
the construction of factories, irrigation and electrification projects, 
and roads to the value of 8,000,000,000 francs (£8,000,000) and to 
supply technicians and specialists. A trade agreement with Com- 
munist Ohma had previously been signed on April 24, 1956. 

In accordance with the agreement betwcon Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk and tho Soviet Government, a commission of Soviet experts 
arrived in Pnom-Penh in December 1956, and began negotiations on 
Feb. 20, 1957. A trade agreement and an agreement on cultural and 
scientific oo -operation were signed on May 31, 1957; it was announced 
at the same time that the Cambodian Government had accepted a 
Soviet offer to build a hospital in Pnom -Penh. 

A trade agreement with Czechoslovakia had previously been 
signed on Oct. 8, 1956, together with an agreement on scientific and 
technical co-operation. The latter provided for the supply of Czecho- 
slovak soontifle and industrial equipment to Cambodia, and for 
exchanges of experts and students. 

Economic Aid from France. 

It was stated in he Monde (Jan. 9, 1957) that French 
technical assistance to Cambodia was largely concentrated on 
public works, including the building of a deep-water port at 
Kompongsong, on the Gulf of Siam ; the construction of a 
modem aerodrome at Pochentong, near Pnom-Penh ; and 
preparatory investigations into the building of bridges at 
Pnom-Penh over the Tonld-Sap and Mekong Rivers, Assistance 
was also being given in the organization of rural eo-operatives 
and the establishment of agricultural research stations to 
modernize agricultural techniques. 

Cabinet Changes, August 1956 - July 1957. 

During Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s absence in Europe, 
King Norodom Suramarit accepted the resignation of M. Khim 
Tit’s Government on Aug. 8, 1950. M. Khim Tit — who was 
subsequently appointed High Commissioner in France — told 
the Press that his resignation had been caused by dissensions 
within the Popular Socialist Community, provoked by “ the 
ambitions of certain of its members.’ 

On returning from his tour Prince Norodom Sihanouk at 
first refused to form a new Cabinet, but finally accepted the 
Premiership on Sept. 15, 1956, by the King’s orders, to end the 
live-week-old Cabinet crisis. His Government included his 
uncle, Prince Moniretb, who was placed at the head of a new 
Ministry entrusted with the eradication of corruption in the 
Civil Service, An announcement by PHnce Monireth that 
persons guilty of corruption would be tried by court-martial 
was strongly attacked as unconstitutional, and in consequence 
the Cabinet resigned on Oct. 15. 

Following the Prince’s resignation, a new Government was 
formed by M. San Yun ; this administration also resigned on 
Dec. 19, I960, after the Assembly had refused to accept 
proposals for the taxation of salt and imports put forward by 
the Ministers of Commerce and Finance. At the King’s 
request M. San Yun formed a new Cabinet from which these 
Ministers were excluded, but on March 27, 1957, the Assembly 
adopted a motion of censure on the Government’s economic 
policy by 72 votes to nil, with five abstentions ; the censure 
motion was occasioned by rising prices, the development of a 
black market, and the growth of unemployment. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk formed his fourth Government 
(in which he held the portfolios of Foreign Affairs, the Interior, 
and Planning) on April 7, 1957, receiving a unanimous vote of 
confidence on the following day. During July, however, the 
Prince announced his resignation on grounds of ill-health, and 
a new Cabinet was formed on July 80, 1957 by M. Sim Var, 
who stated that he would continue his predecessor’s policy. 
(Le Monde, Paris - Times - New York Times - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prey. rep. Cabinet, 14484 A 5 
Relations with China, 15463 A ; with U.S.S.R., 14875 C.) 

A. RHODESIAN FEDERATION. — First Bank Rate. 

The Bank of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the new central bank 
of the Federation, published a Bank Rate for the first time on 
August 1, the rate being fixed at 4£ per cent. 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) (14762 A.) 


B. JORDAN. — Further British Economic Aid. - 
World Bank Report on Economic Development. 

It was announced on Aug. 6, that the British Government 
had agreed (subject to parliamentary approval) to give Jordan 
the outstanding balance of a loan for economic development 
which was originally granted in December 1955. Under that 
agreement, the U.K. had undertaken to pay £2,250,000 as an 
interest-free loan towards the Jordanian development pro- 
gramme for 1956-57, but only £1,120,000 had been drawn by 
the Jordan Government during that year. In May, 1957, 
Jordan had asked for the balance of £1,130,000 to be paid out. 

The statement said that although there was no legal commitment 
for tlio U.K. to provide further funds after March 31, 1957, because 
of the abrogation of the Anglo -Jordanian Treaty, the U.K. Govern- 
ment bad nevertheless offered up to £500,000 for 1957-58 and the 
balance during 1958-59. 

The report of a World Bank survey mission on the economic 
development of Jordan was published on July 28. It outlined 
a 10-year programme of public investment, at an estimated 
cost of 42,350,000 Jordanian dinars (about $118,000,000), to 
increase productive resources, raise living standards, and 
reduce the Jordanian Government’s reliance on external 
financial assistance. 

The report said that m 1954, foreign loans and grants constituted 
about 60 per cent of Jordan's total foreign exchange receipts and of 
the Government’s total revenues, and that foreign aid bore the cost 
both of defence expenditure and of aid to the Palestine refugees. 
Assuming that external aid continued to provide for these two 
items, it was expected that a sustained increase in total production 
of about 4 per cent a year might make it possible by 1965 to “ taper 
off ” foreign aid for development purposes. 

With a population of 1,500,000, of which almost one-third were 
refugees, and with most of its 37,500 square miles desert, the problem 
of development in Jordan was difficult. In the absence of any known 
quantities of coal, oil, or metallic minerals, agriculture remained the 
primary occupation, but there was insufficient irrigated land to 
provide work for all. More than half the refugees were unemployed 
in, 1955, and most of the remainder, as well as many of the local 
population, found only casual or seasonal employment. 

The report gave priority to agricultural development, with 
emphasis on increasing production, in rain-fed farm areas (about 

750.000 acres) rather than by expanding irrigation. Although the 
potentialities of developing the Jordan Valley water resources were 
considered, the report did not include this in its programme pending 
a solution of certain questions affecting the interests of neighbouring 
States. It suggested, however, the irrigation of about 24,700 acres 
in the East Ghor area of the Jordan Valley, and a scheme for 
developing underground water resources. 

As regards mining, the mission recommended a revival of J ordan’e 
potash industry, and a rapid expansion of phosphate mining from 

250.000 tons a year to perhaps 1,000,000 tons by 1965. In the field 
of transport, the most urgent needs were the building of a road from 
Amman to the port of Akaba, and the development of that port. 

In conclusion, the report recommended the setting up of an 
independent monetary authority and the reorganization of 
the Jordan Development Board in order to supervise the 
entire development programme. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
International Bank, Washington) (Prev. rep. 15660 B.) 

C. FRANCE. — Renaming of Departments. 

During the early months of 1957 the department of Loire- 
Inferieure changed its name to Loire-Atlantique, while the 
department of Charente-Infdrieure renamed itself Charente- 
Maritime. The changes were sought by the departmental 
councils concerned and approved by the French Government. 
As the department of Seine-Infdrieure had been renamed 
Seine-Maritime in 1955 (see 14032 B) there are no longer any 
French departments bearing the designation “ Inferieure.” 
Although the word inferieure means “ lower ” (in the sense of 
Lower Loire, Lower Charente, and Lower Seine, the three 
departments concerned lying at the mouths of those rivers), 
it also has the pejorative meaning of “inferior” and was 
discarded for that reason.— (Le Monde, Paris) (14032 B.) 

D. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Membership of Interna- 
tional Bank and International Monetary Fund. 

The Irish Republic became a member of the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund on Aug. 8. Its 
quota in the I.M.F. is $30,000,000 and its subscription to the 
capital stock of the Bank is 300 shares with a total par value 
of $30,000,000. The Irish Republic’s admission brought the 
total membership of both institutions to 61, the total of 
members’ quotas in the Fund to $8,967,000,000, and the total 
subscribed capital of the International Bank to $9,298,400,000. 
(International Bank, Washington - Irish Times, Dublin) 

(Prev. rep. 15692 A.) 
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A. INDIA. — First Report of Press Registrar. - 
Analysis of Indian Newspapers. 

The hr, si report of the Press Registrar, a post created under 
the Press and Registration of Rooks (Amendment) Act [sec 
14744 A], was presented to the Indian Parliament on duly 22 
by Dr. Keskar, the Union Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting. It showed that there were 6,570 newspapers 
(including periodicals!) in the country, of which the largest 
number (1,21)4) was published m Hindi. Although Hindi 
newspapers outnumbered those in English, the latter never- 
theless commanded the largest circulation in any language- 
group — 780,000 for dailies and 2,880,000 for all categories 
combined, followed by Hindi with 850,000 and 1,600,000 
respectively. Circulations in other major Indian languages 
were : Tamil, 070,000 ; Gujerati, 860,000 ; Marathi, 670,000 ; 
Urdu, 610,000 ; Bengali, 400,000 ; Malayalam, 850,000 ; 
Telugu, 880,000 ; Kanarese, 820,000. 

The report (covering the period July 1 to Dee. 81, 1950) was 
divided into two parts : List A, which included 4,559 newspapers 
about which the Registrar had received particulars, and List B, 
which comprised 2,001 newspapers of which no particulars had been 
given, but for whoso existence the State Governments had vouched. 
The study of circulation and ownership given in the report was 
confined to about 2,400 newspapers in rospoet of which detailed 
information had boon received by the Registrar. 

According to the report, Bombay had the largest number of 
newspapers of any State (1,271), followed by West Bengal (1,129), 
Uttar Pradesh (750), Madras (717), and Delhi (500). The number 
of newspapers published in those four States and Delhi constituted 
two-thirds of the total number of newspapers published in India. 
The number of nows papers in Madhya, Pradesh was 165, while in 
the remaining StatoH their number varied between 426 in Punjab and 
34 in Assam. In the Union Territories it ranged between 17 in 
Manipur and four in Himachal Pradesh. 

Analysis by languages showed that 19 per cent of the total number 
of newspapers woro published in Hindi, 1 7 per cent in English, 10 per 
coni in Bengali, 9 por cent in Urdu, 7 per cent in Gujerati, and 5 per 
cent each in Marathi and Tamil. Newspapers in Hindi wore 
published in all States except Assam and Orissa. Hindi claimed the 
largest number among dailies, bi-weeklies, weeklies, and fortnigh tiles. 
In the case of monthlies and quarterlies, Hindi ranked second to 
English. 

A study of ownership based on the data received showed that 
individual ownership was the most predominant, accounting for 
44 per cent of the newspapers analysed. The report, gave details or 
nine chains, 13 groups, and eight multiple units of newspapers 
functioning in the country. The most numerous class of newspapers 
was monthlies (2,506), followed by 1,908 weeklies, 598 Cortnightlies, 
and 476 dailies. 

Under the Press and Registration of Books (Amendment) 
Act, 1955, which came into force on July 1, 1956, the Union 
Government became responsible for collecting information 
and statistics about the Press in India and, in particular, for 
studying trends in circulation and m newspaper ownership. 
(The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. 14744 A.) 

B. BOLIVIA. — Removal of Left-wing Influence from 
Government and National Revolutionary Movement. - 
Resignation of Vice-President Chavez. 

The removal of left-wing influence from the Bolivian Govern- 
ment and from the leadership of the ruling National Revolu- 
tionary Movement (Movimiento Nacimalisla Rcvoluaonario , 
M.N.R.) was carried out on July 14-15 by a caucus of M.N.R. 
leaders who voted to repudiate the party’s national political 
committee, which is controlled by Sefior Juan Lechin. [Sefior 
Lechin is president of the Bolivian Labour Federation, the 
country’s major workers’ organization]. The caucus also 
empowered President Hern&n Silcs to break entirely with the 
Labour Federation by eliminating from his Cabinet the four 
Ministers representing the Federation. 

Prior to this development, Sefior Lechin and other elements 
in the M.N.R. had strongly opposed the economic stabilization 
programme for Bolivia drafted by an American economist, 
Mr. George J. Eder, and adopted by the Bolivian Government. 
The Vice-President of Bolivia, Sefior Nullo Chavez, resigned on 
June 24 in protest against Mr. Eder’s proposals and also 
against the recent agreement (see 15644 E) on the settlement 
of Bolivia’s foreign debts. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15644 E ; 15402 D ; 15034 C.) 

C. NEW ZEALAND. — Inquiry into Decimal Coinage. 

The N.Z. Minister of Finance, Mr. J. T. Watts, announced 
on May 6 that the Government had decided to set up a com- 
mittee to inquire into a decimal coinage, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. A. B, Taylor, Deputy Secretary to the Treasury. 
(The Dominion, Wellington) (Prev. rep. 15705 H ; 15284 B.) 


D. AFGHANISTAN - SOVIET UNION. — State Visit 
to U.S.S.R. by King of Afghanistan. - Extension of Soviet 
Economic Aid. 

The King of Afghanistan (II. M. Mohammed Zahir Shah), 
accompanied by Ins Foreign Minister (Sardar Mohamed Naim), 
paid a State visit to the Soviet Union from July 17-81, flying 
to Moscow from Tashkent in a Soviet airliner. In the course 
of ins tour King Zalnr Slmh attended a number of oflieial 
functions, including a State banquet and reception given in 
his honour at the Kremlin by the Soviet Government, and also 
paid visits to Leningrad, Minsk, the Crimea, and Baku. While 
in Moscow he had conversations with President Voroshilov, 
Marshal Bulganin, M. Khrushchev and other Soviet, leaders, 
whilst the Afghan Foreign Minister had discussions with 
M. Gromyko, Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. 

Two communiques were issued in Moscow at l he conclusion 
of the King’s visit, one signed by King Zahir Shall and 
President Voroshilov and tin* other by Sardar Mohamed Naim 
and M. Gromyko. 

The communique sinned by the two Roads of Stab' referred to the 
** friendly and good-neighbourly relations ” between the two countries 
and to the desire of both Governments “ to promote world peace and 
security.” It added (I) that King Zahir Shall had “explained the 
noutral policy of Afghanistan ” ; (2) that there was “ complete 
unanimity of viewH ” between the U.H.S.U. a, ml Afghanistan on the 
need for “ furthering International co-operation and mutual aid 
bclwoon the peoples and nations of the world M ; (3) that both 
countries had afllrmed “ the principle of peaceful 00 -existence ... in 
line with the H.N. Gharter “ ; (I) that the U.S.S.R. and Afghanistan 
had “ realhnncd their desire to continue friendly relations and . . . to 
develop ami strengthen them further.” It wuh announced that 
President Voroshilov had accepted an Invitation from King Zahir 
Shah to visit Afghanistan. 

The oonuminlquA issued by the two Foreign Ministers announced 
(1) that the Soviet Government had “ decided to render Afghanistan 
disinterested technical and material assistance, which Is not contin- 
gent on any political or other similar conditions, In carrying out oil 
prospecting work in Afghanistan’s northern regions ” i (2) that the 
U.S.S.R. would also “ render Afghanistan assistance in training 
national technical personnel for its economic development ” ; (3) 
that talks would he held “ on a, regime for the Soviet Afghan frontier,” 
to he finalized in treaty form ; and (4) that both shies would co- 
operate in exploiting frontier waterways. The eomtmmlquA referred 
to the “ atmosphere of friendship and complete mutual under 
standing ” in which the talks had been held. 

King Zahir Shah visited the Central Asian republics of 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan before returning to Kabul. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) (*479* CL) 

E. SIERRA LEONE. — First Elections under Revised 
Constitution. - New House of Representatives. 

The first elections under the revised Const ilut.ion of 1956 
(see 15160 B) were held in Sierra Leone on May 5 for the 89 
elected seats in the new House of Represent atives. They 
resulted in a victory for the Sierra Leone People’s Party 
(SLPP) led by the Chief Minister, Dr. M. A. Margai, which won 
28 scats ; six of the remaining scats went to the United 
Progressive Party (UPP) and live to Independents. 

The House of Representatives has a membership of 67, of whom 
39 arc elected, 12 are paramount chiefs (who are required to be 
literato), two are nominated by the Governor to represent special 
interests, and four are m-offieio members. Of the 89 elected members, 
14 are from the Colony, 24 from the Protectorate, and one is elected 
by the Bo urban area. [Sierra boon© Is partly a Colony and partly 
a Protectorate.] The 12 paramount chiefs are selected by the 
Protectorate district councils, which are partly elected bodies. 

The ©lection manifesto of the HbPP called inter alia for the 
appointment of au All- African Oablnet headed by a Prime Minister ; 
the abolition of the posts of Colonial Secretary and Chief Com- 
missioner of the Protectorate; and Urn appointment of a Deputy 
Governor responsible for External Affairs arid Defence, it pledged 
the party to work for the attainment of self-government by Sierra 
Leone “ within the lifetime of the new legislature.” 

An eight-member Ministry was appointed after the elections 
in which Dr. Margai, in addition to remaining Chief Minister, 
took the portfolios of Health and Agriculture, In opening the 
new House of Representatives, the Governor (Sir Maurice 
Dorman) said that the Government would give high priority 
to education and to the exploitation of Sierra Leone’s mineral 
wealth, and would work to prepare Sierra Leone for “ self- 
government in the modem world,” 

Sir Ernest Broku-Betts, vice-president of the former Legisla- 
tive Council, was elected Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A former magistrate and puisne judge, he received 
a knighthood in the Iasi Birthday Honours (see 15589 A). 
(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Constitutional 
Reforms, 15*60 B 5 Dr. Margai, *3770 D.) 
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A. OMAN. — Imam of Oman’s Revolt against the 
Sultan. - The Sultan’s Request for British Military 
Assistance. - Rebellion quelled with British Aid. - Arab 
League’s Support for Imam. - Meeting of U.N. Security 
Council. - Rejection of Arab Charges against Britain. 

A revolt against the authority of the Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman (H.H. Said bm Taimur) broke out in the interior of the 
Sultanate in mid-July under the leadership of the former 
Imam of Oman, Glialib bin Ali (see 14782 A). At the request 
of the Sultan, small contingents of British troops, with R.A.F. 
support, assisted the Sultan’s forces to quell the rebellion. 
By Aug. 11-12 the Sultan’s authority had been fully restored 
in the affected areas, the rebel leaders were in flight, and a 
number of small towns and villages formerly in rebel hands 
had been reoccupied by the British and Sultanate forces. 

The revolt was led by the ox-imam, his brother Talib, and the 
Sheikh Suleiman bm Himyar, a tribal chief and self-styled ** Lord of 
the Green Mountains” ( the JobolAkhdar range, about 100 miles inland 
from Muscat, the oapital of the Sultanate). The centre of the revolt 
was the township of Nizwa, from which the Imam had boon expelled 
by the Sultan’s forces in a bloodless campaign in December 1955 
(see 14782 A). For some time previously the Imam had exorcised 
a virtual de facto control in this remote area, and had attempted to 
sot up an independent State in the interior of the Sultanate under 
his own sovereignty. After his expulsion from Nizwa in 1955, and 
the reassertion of the Sultan’s sovereignty over the area, the Imam 
had been allowed to live in his native village under the guarantee 
of the chief sheikh of his tribe. His brother Talib, howovor, lied to 
Saudi Arabia and later wont to Cairo, where ho established a “ Free 
Oman ” offleo in support of the Imam’s claims. According to The 
Times, he was bolievod to bo living in the Saudi Arabian port of 
Dammam, on the Persian Gulf, shortly before the uprising. Propa- 
ganda attacking the Sultan of Muscat and Oman and supporting 
the Imam Ghalib had frequently been broadcast by Cairo Radio, 
both boforo and during tho robollion. 

Unlike the British-protootod truoial shoikhdoms on the Persian 
Gulf (Truoial Oman), whose defence and foreign relations are under- 
taken by Britain, the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman is an inde- 
pendent State which, however, has retained close treaty relations 
with Britain for more than a century. Commenting on the Sultan’s 
request for British aid in suppressing the revolt, the Diplomatic 
Correspondent of The Times described the position as follows : 
“ The Sultanate ... is not a protootod State, but Britain has protected 
tho Sultan’s interests at his requost in the parallel Buraimi dispute 
[see 14534 A1 and has been in treaty relations with the Sultanate 
since 1839. British nubjoets have frequently acted in an advisory 
capacity to tho Sultan and British subjects officer tho local forces. 
Tho British-protootod States in tho Persian Gulf, therefore, regard 
Britain as under as strong an obligation to Musoat and Oman as to 
themselves ; and, if Britain failed to give support, confidence in 
the British Intention to give adequate support in future to British- 
protected States suoh as Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrein, Abu Dhabi, or 
Sharjah against the encroachments of their rioh and more powerful 
neighbour Saudi Arabia would bo sevorely shaken.” 

The Sultan’s forces— tho Muscat and Oman Field Force — 
oompriso throe weak battalions and a battery of howitzors, com- 
manded by 12 retired British officers serving under contract with 
the Sultan. In the neighbouring sheikhdoms thoro is an efficient 
motorized foroo of 1,200 men (the Truoial Oman Scouts) under 
British officers. At Bahrain, the headquarters of British Land Forces, 
Persian Gulf, there is also normally a half -battalion of British troops 
(at present tho Camoronians), tho other half -battalion being stationed 
in Kenya. There are R.A.F. bases and airstrips at Bahrain, Sharjah 
(Truoial Oman), and Salala (in southern Oman, near the border of 
the Adon Protectorate.) 

The only known oil resources in Oman are in the Fahud area (see 
map), whero small-scale drilling operations are carried out by 
Petroleum Development (Oman), a subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. 

The Military Operations. 

The first intimation of the rebellion in Oman was given on 
July 19, when a British spokesman in Bahrein said that the 
insurgents appeared to be in control of the Nizwa area and had 
had “some initial success.” British press reports from Bahrein 
indicated that the forces of the ex-imam had driven the 
Sultan’s forces from Nizwa, Firq, and other places in central 
Oman and were astride the important land route from Muscat 
to the Buraimi Oasis. Two days later the Sultan requested 
British aid in overcoming the rebellion, and the Sultan’s 
Foreign Minister (Mr. Neil Innes, a British national) stated 
that plans were being concerted, in consultation with the British 
Government, to help the 1,500 troops of the Sultanate. 

Sir Bernard Burrows, Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
announced in Bahrein on July 28 that R.A.F. aircraft had 
begun dropping leaflets on certain fortified places within a 
50-miles’ raaius of Nizwa warning the occupiers, in the name 
of the Sultan, to evacuate them within 48 hours, after which 
the fortified places would be destroyed by air action. Sir 


Bernard disclosed that the rebels were using automatic weapons 
and land mines for the first time in Oman [the country of 
origin of these weapons was not disclosed] ; that large ship- 
ments of arms had been smuggled to the rebels by sea during 
the past month ; and that British frigates were patrolling the 
coast to prevent further arms smuggling. 

R.A.F. Venoms from Sharjah made cannon-fire and rocket attacks 
on July 24, 25 and 26 against rebel-held forts at Nizwa, Izki (20 miles 
east of Nizwa) and Tanul (7 miles north-east of Nizwa). In every 
case 48 hours’ warning was given by leaflets dropped over these 
places. Subsequent reconnaissance showed that all three forts had 
been heavily damaged, particularly the fort at Tanuf. 



(Econom%st) 


Operations wore temporarily suspended on July 26, when the red 
flag of the Sultan was soen to bo flying over Izki instead of the white 
flag of the Imam. They were resumed on July 29, when attacks were 
made on a rebel fort at Birkat(a village 5 miles west of Izki), followed 
on July 30-31 by further attacks on a fort at Firq (10 miles south of 
Nizwa) and targets elsewhere in the Nizwa area. During the first 
week of August air operations were switched against rebel huts, 
tents and transport, several vehicles being destroyed and damaged 
in a camp at Firq which had been captured by rebel forces from the 
Sultan’s troops. A news blaok-out was imposed in Bahrein on J uly 30, 
the only offloial information being given in brief communiques. An 
official spokesman disclosed on Aug. 1 that the previous 48 -hours* 
warning notice by leaflet had been reduced to 15 minutes in the 
attacks on the Firq camp and other rebel transport targets. 

Meanwhile three companies of the Oameronians had been flown 
from Kenya to Bahrein to reinforce the half -battalion already in the 
Persian Gulf ; it was disclosed in Bahrein on July 29 that a detach- 
ment of the Oameronians had moved into the Buraimi Oasis (about 
150 miles north-west of tho rebel-held region), whore units of the 
Truoial Oman Scouts had been concentrated since the beginning of 
the uprising against the Sultan. The British O.-in-G., Middle Fast 
(Lieut. -General Sir Geoffrey Bourne) arrived in Bahrein from Cyprus 
on Aug. 1 for talks with Sir Bernard Burrows and Air-Marshal 
Sinclair (A.O.C. in the Persian Gulf area), after which he flow to 
Musoat for discussions with the Sultan. 

In a press statement on Aug. 4, Air-Marshal Sinclair said that the 
operations against tho rebels were about to enter the third phase— 
that of the “land strike,” in which British forces would play a 
support role. The first and second phases— consisting of demon- 
stration air strikes and restriction of rebel ground movement by air 
attaok — had been virtually completed, and the ring was being 
tightened round the rebel forces. British troops had already entered 
Oman by land and air, while tho Truoial Oman foroes, under British 
officers, had secured Ibri (60 miles west of Nizwa) as a base for 
operations against the rebels. Air-Marshal Sinclair emphasized that 
British troops would be used only to maintain bases and lines of 
communication and would on no account enter any villages or towns, 
which would he occupied only by the Sultan’s foroes. The Truoial 
Oman Scouts would supply weapon support and ground-to-air 
contacts for the Sultan’s troops, while the British were providing 
some scout cars flown from Aden. The British forces would be 
withdrawn from Oman as soon as the operations were completed 
and the Sultan’s authority restored. 
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Tho “ land strike ” referred to by Air-Marshal Sinclair opened on 
Aug. 6, when British and Sultanate troops began an advance on Nizwa 
from the Fa, hud area, some 80 miles south-west of Nizwa. Tho first 
intimation that British forces were at Fahud was given in a Bahrein 
communique') (Aug. 0) which statod that a coneon tration of British 
troops (the Oamoronians), the Trucial Oman Sooiits, and tho Sultan's 
forces had boon completed in this area, and that stores, petrol and 
ammunition had boon " airlifted to an administrative base in the 
field." Tho oommuniqu6 added : “ Owing to the difficult terrain, 
tho establishment of this base has been one of tho biggest difficulties, 
and tho presout state of readiness to commence ground operations 
is duo to the magnificent achievements of tho R.A.F. in moving 
essential supplies." 

Tho advance on Nizwa was carried out in throe columns — 
Oamoronians, Trucial Oman Scouts, and tho Sultan's foroes — under 
tho command of Brigadier J. A. R. Robortson. After a rapid advance 
aoroas the desert, Brigadier Robertson's forces entered Firq (10 miles 
south of Nizwa) on Aug. 8 after passing through the village of Izz 
and recapturing tho camp which had boon attacked by the R.A.F. 
a few days earlier in an effort to destroy rebel transport. Although 
Firq was recaptured without opposition, strong resistance was 
onoountorod on Aug. 0 from a rebel foroe of 200 which had set up 
road -blocks and strongpoints a mile north of tho village, across tho 
route commanding the approaches to Nizwa. The Trucial Oman 
Scouts and tho Sultan's forces were held up by sniping, and wore 
pulled back a few miles while R.A.F. Venoms attacked rebel strong- 
points on mountain ridges and in dato-grovos. On the following (lay 
(Aug. 10) R.A.F. Shackletons dropped fragmentation bombs on tho 
robel positions, with the result that tho rebels wore driven into tho 
open and came under rooket and cannon-fire attack from Venoms 
which flew a number of sorties in support of the ground foroes. Tho 
robel resistance then disintegrated, tho advance on Nizwa was 
resumed, and tho rebellion collapsed on Aug. 11, when Nizwa was 
rooccupiod without a shot being fired. A few miles beyond Nizwa, 
Brigadier Robertson’s columns made contact at Birkat with othor 
units of the Sultan's forces which had meanwhile advanced inland 
from Muscat through a pass in the Jebol Akhdar range. 

A statement issued in Bahrein on Aug. 14, with the authority 
of the Sultan of Oman and Muscat, said that “ the rising which 
was started by Talib has come to an end ” ; that the Sultan’s 
authority had been fully restored in Nizwa, Tanuf, Izki, and 
other centres previously in rebel hands ; and that a Governor 
appointed by the Sultan had arrived at Nizwa to restore the 
administration. The communiqud added that some of the 
rebels were fleeing to the mountains, pursued by the Sultan’s 
forces, and that the elder son of Sheikh Suleiman bin Ilimyar 
had surrendered to the Government and renounced his father. 
The statement ended with an expression of the Sullan’s gratitude 
to 44 his old friends,” the Britten Government, for the military 
assistance rendered. 

A British spokesman in Bahrein stated on Aug. 21 that 
casualty figures in the action against the Imam of Oman were 
one dead and four wounded, none of them British. One man 
of the Trucial Oman Scouts had died of wounds, two others 
had been wounded, and two men of the Sultan of Muscat’s 
army had been wounded. The official estimate of the Imam’s 
dead was about SO. [Brigadier Robertson had previously 
announced that about 25 rebels were killed in the air attacks 
at Firq on Aug. 0-10]. 

Tho British forces in Oman (i.o. tho Oamoronians) were evacuated 
by transport-planes during tho week-end Aug. 17-18 and flown back 
to Bahrein. By agreement with tho Sultan, tho Trucial Oman 
Scouts and five armoured cars from Aden remained temporarily to 
safeguard communications in the Izki area —notably the oil -convoy 
route from Fahud to Izki — until tho Sultan’s forces wero In a position 
to take over the task. 

At the Sultan’s request, British engineers blew.up the forts in tho 
villages of Tanuf (Aug. 14) and Izki (Aug. 17) before leaving Oman ; 
both villages had boon robol strongholds, Tanuf Fort being the 
headquarters of Sheikh Suleiman bin Himyar. Also at tho Sultan’s 
request, R.A.F. Venoms destroyed fortified towers in tho villagos of 
Sait and Ghumr on Aug. 15 by rocket-attacks, after warning leaflets 
had been dropped. These two villagos, in tho hoart of the Jebel 
Akhdar range, are in the territory of tho Beni Hina tribe (to which 
tho ex-imam and Talib belong) and had boon among tho first to join 
the rebellion. Tho Imam’s whito flag had boon observed flying over 
Sait on Aug. 14, and it was explained in Muscat that the towers of 
Sait and Ghumr had been destroyed largely for * 4 psychological ” 
reasons. 

Nothing was known about the three loaders of the revolt, who wore 
variously reported as having fled into the mountains or as making 
their way to the coast in an effort to escape from Oman. At tho 
Sultan's request, the R.A.F. dropped leaflets on Aug. 20 offering, In 
the name of the Sultan, large rewards for tho capture alive or dead of 
the ex-Imara, his brother Talib, and Sheikh Sulaiman bin Ilimyar, 

British Statements on Oman Situation. 

The British Foreign Secretary (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) made the 
following statement in the House of Commons on July 22, in 
reply to questions about the situation in Oman and the 
military assistance rendered to the Sultan : 


“ Disturbances have rcoently boon taking place in central Oman, 
a remote and difficult area in Arabia over which the Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman re-established liis authority at tho end of 1955. Those 
disturbances have boon stimulated by tho former Imam of Oman, 
whom tho Sultan allowed to retire peacefully in 1955 to a village in 
tho area. Tho former Imam and his brother, Talib, appear to have 
managed to acquire a limited quantity of arms and have boon trying 
to persuade some of tho local tribesmen to defect against the 
authority of tho Sultan . . . Tho Sultan has requested British assis- 
tance and this request has boon agreed to. The local British authori- 
ties . . . have been given discretion within certain limits to take 
military action . . . The reasons for this action fire that the dissidents 
have clearly received assistance from outside the territories of tho 
Sultan. It is therefore, in view of 11 .M. Government, right that we 
should respond to tho Sultan's request for help. Wo have had 
friendly treaty relations with tho Sultan and his predecessors for tho 
past 150 years." 

In reply to questions by Mr. Philip Nocl-Bakcr (Lab.), tho Foreign 
Secretary explained that tho Sultan of Oman had been also Imam 
(religions loader) of Oman up to 1795, when a separate Imam was 
elected but ruled under the Sultan. In 1915 tho then Imam revolted, 
and from 1915 to 1920 there was a period of uncertainty. In 1921, 
howovor, an agreement was reached whereby the Imam was given 
certain autonomy within the realm of Muscat. The situation 
deteriorated prior to 1955, in which year the Sultan re-established 
his authority in the area. 

Asked by Mr. Nabarro (O.) if representations would be made to tho 
United States, “ in view of the supremo importance of British oil 
supplies from tho Persian Gulf, and the fact that allegations have 
boon mado that the arms reaching tho Imam arc of American origin," 
Mr. Lloyd replied : " I hnvo no knowledge at all that tho arms 
concerned are of American origin. All that wc know is that there are 
modern arms in the area, which must have come from outside tho 
territories of Muscat and Oman," 

Mr. Wedgwood Bonn (Lab.) asked if the Foreign Secretary would 
give an assurance that British troops, aircraft and ships would not 
bo engaged until tho House had boon informed in advance, to which 
Mr. Lloyd replied : " Certainly not." Mr* Berm then sought to move 
tho adjournment of the House “ to draw attention to a matter of 
urgont and definite public importance - namely, the decision of tho 
Government to offer British military assistance to tho Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman," Tho Speaker ruled that Mr. Bonn's motion 
could not be accepted, since the House was not in possession of 
facts which would enable him (the Speaker) to consider the matter 
as ono of urgency. 

[Mr. Bonn announced on the following day that he would table a 
motion of censure on the Speaker for declining to rule that the Oman 
situation raised a matter of " urgent public importance." This 
motion, seconded by Mr. Puget (Lab.), was introduced In the House 
on July 29 but was withdrawn by Mr. Berm after a abort debate,] 

On July 23 the Foreign Secretary was asked by Mr. Aneurin 
Bevun (Lab.) whether 44 outside intervention ” on behalf of 
the ex- Imam of Oman had been firmly established ; whether 
it was from Saudi Arabia, as had been suggested ; and whether 
II.M. Government would approach the U.S, Government with 
a view to bringing pressure upon Saudi Arabia, winch had 
recently received arms supplies from the United States. In 
reply, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that certain arms must have been 
smuggled into Oman from outside because modem arms had 
been found in possession of the rebels ; he could not say where 
they came from hut the Government had 44 some suspicions.” 
Close touch was being kept with the U.S.A., and he did not 
think any useful purpose would be served at the moment by 
making allegations against individual countries. 

In a further statement to the House on July 21), Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd said that the Government’s decision to help the Sultan 
of Muscat and Oman was made for two reasons : firstly, the 
request of a friendly ruler who had always relied on Britain to 
help him resist aggression or subversion ; and secondly, the 
direct British interests involved, in which connexion there was 
44 no need to emphasize the importance of the Persian Gulf.” 
The Foreign Secretary added : 

“ In tho Gulf we have certain formal and implicit obligations to 
tho rulors of Sheikhdoms under our protection to protect them 
against attack. This Is generally understood throughout the area, 
and it has always been assumed that the Government would honour 
their obligations. Tho difference between a formal obligation and the 
obligations of a long-standing relationship of friendship is not readily 
apparent to tho local rulers and people. If wo wero to fall In one 
area it would begin to bo assumed elsewhere that perhaps the anti- 
British propaganda of our enemies had some basis to it, and that tho 
Government were no longer willing or able to help their friends," 

American Statements on Oman. 

After a meeting between Mr. Dulles and the British 
Ambassador in Washington (Sir Harold Caccia), a statement 
was issued on July 26 by the Stale Department expressing 
the hope for a rapid settlement of the present difficulties in 
Oman. After noting that the Sultan of Muscat and Oman had 
traditionally close relations with Britain and had requested 
British aid in dealing with tribal problems in the past, the 
statement added : 
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“ Inner Oman is essentially a tribal area where matters of 
sovereignty in the Western sense have not been of major importance. 
Revolts against the Sultan’s rule in the area have occurred, m the 
past. While the U.S.A. does not have direct and extensive informa- 
tion on the curront difficulties, the State Department has been 
generally informed by the British. The matter appears to be a small- 
scale action involving a limited area and small forces. While certain 
of the participants in the curront revolt have been recently in Saudi 
Arabia, inner Oman is not an area where Saudi Arabia has claimed 
sovereignty. 

“ The United States has no specific information on reports of 
outside arms in the area, but it is not uncommon for tribes m this 
area to obtain arms from outside. The area where the revolt has 
occurred appears to bo within a concession area, of the Ira<i 
Petroleum Company, of which approximately one -quarter of the 
ownership is American. There are no claims by any other companies.” 

At a press conference on Aug. 0, Mr. Dulles said that there 
was 44 no basis whatsoever ” for suggestions that American 
oil interests hoped to oust British oil interests from 44 trouble 
areas ” in the Middle East ; neither was any “ sinister 
influence ” exerted by XJ.S. oil companies in that region. The 
State Department’s spokesman (Mr. Lincoln White) had 
previously described as “ hogwash ” suggestions that there 
had been any interference by American oil interests in the 
Oman crisis. 

Arab League Call for Security Council Meeting on 
Oman. - Charges of “British Aggression.” 

The Political Committee of the Arab League, after a meeting 
in Cairo lasting several days, decided on Aug. 12 to call for an 
urgent meeting of the Security Council to discuss “ armed 
aggression by the United Kingdom against the independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of the Imamate of Oman.” 
The letter to the president of the Security Council was signed 
by representatives of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria and Yemen. 

The letter said that the poople of Oman had been “ tho victims of 
an armed aggression by the British Government . . . which has taken 
the form of full-scale war involving the use of modem destructive 
weapons . . . Through its armod aggression the British Government 
is seeking to destroy tho sovereignty of Oman, a country . . . whose 
independence was reaffirmed in the Treaty of Sib [see below] which 
was entered into between Muscat and Oman on Sept. 25, 1920, 
through the British Government acting as an intermediary . . . The 
extreme gravity of the situation in that part of the Arab world 
makes ixnmodiato action by tho Security Council imperative.” 

The ex-Imam’s representative in Cairo (Sheikh Mohamed 
el-Harithy, head of the so-called 44 Free Oman ” office in 
Egypt) had previously asked the Arab League to support the 
Imam, and had also sent Notes to the U.S. and Soviet Embassies 
in Cairo appealing for intervention on behalf of the Imam 
against the 44 aggression ” of the 44 British and the Sultan.” 

The Sultan of Oman and Muscat sent a letter to the Security 
Council on Aug. 19 protesting against the Arab Powers’ inter- 
ference in Omani affairs, and stressing that the situation in 
Oman 44 falls entirely within our internal jurisdiction and is 
no concern of the U.N. Organization.” 

Security Council Meeting on Oman. - Rejection of Arab 
League’s Allegations against Britain. 

In response to the Arab League’s request, the chairman of 
the Security Council during the current month— Dr. Urmtia 
(Colombia) — called a meeting of the Council on Aug. 20 to 
discuss the Arab charges against Britain. After debate, the 
Arab request that the Security Council should take action 
against “British aggression” in Oman failed to secure the 
necessary seven affirmative votes and was therefore rejected. 
Four countries supported the Arab request (Iraq, the U.S.S.R., 
Sweden, and the Philippines) and five opposed (Great Britain, 
France, Australia, Colombia and Cuba), while the United 
States and Nationalist China abstained from voting. 

Mr. Hashira Jawad (Iraq) presented the Arab League’s resolution 
in a moderately-worded speech in which he emphasized that discus- 
sion of the item in no way diminished Iraq’s friendship with Britain. 
He allegod, however, that the British action in Oman was aimed at 
the subjugation of “ a sovereign State of long standing,” and asserted 
that it had “ subverted the whole foundation of the U.N.” and caused 
apprehension throughout the Arab world. As the use of arms was 
only justified in self-defence or with U.N. sanction, the British 
" intervention ” in Oman fulfilled neither of these requirements. 
The independence of Oman had been reaffirmed in the Treaty of Sib 
signed in 1920, and “military intervention by British forces in 
collaboration with the forces of the Sultan ” constituted a violation 
of that independent status. 

Sir Pierson Dixon (Great Britain) described the Arab League’s 
communication as “ one of the strangest documents submitted to 
the Security Council” in recent years. The charges against Britain 
were devoid of any foundation, and the “ incoherent and illogical ” 


way m which they had been formulated in itself justified the Council 
in declining to deal with the matter. The letter charged the British 
Government with armed aggression against the independence and 
territorial integrity of the “ Imamate of Oman,” a State which did 
not exist. The facts were (1) that there was no independent 
sovereign State of Oman ; (2) that the district of Oman [i.e. the 
interior of the Sultanate] was part of the dominions of the Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman ; and (3) that the British military action had 
been taken at the Sultan’s request to assist him m restoring order in 
face of a revolt against his authority which had been encouraged and 
supported from outside. 

After recalling that the Sultan’s sovereignty had been recognized 
by international treaties concluded with Britain, the U.S.A., and 
France, and most recently with India m 1953, Sir Pierson continued : 
“ In- support of the fiction that there exists an independent sovereign 
State of Oman, the signatories of the letter . . . allege that the inde- 
pendence of Oman was * reaffirmed ’ m the so-called Treaty of Sib, 
which the letter describes as having been entered mto * between 
Muscat and Oman ’ on Sopt. 25, 1920, with the British Government 
acting as intermediary. The facts are precisely the contrary : the 
sovereignty of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman over the district of 
Oman has for more than a century been internationally recognized, 
and the Sib agreement did not do more than allow the Omani tribes 
a measure of autonomy.” 

Referring to the recent disturbances, with which the letter 
purported to deal, Sir Pierson said : “ The trouble was once again 
due to Ghalib bin Ali (the Imam) and his ambitious brother Talib, 
who raised a new revolt. It is significant that only one of the surviving 
signatories of the Sib agreement or their direct descendants supported 
this revolt, whereas the other surviving signatory and a number of 
descendants of signatories who arc now dead supported the forces of 
the Sultan. The insurrection was, however, better prepared and 
more extensively supported from outside the country than had been 
tho revolt of 1954-55.” 

Sir Pierson concluded : “I believe my Government’s action has 
been in the interests of the stability of this area. The ancient and 
respectable Arab State of Muscat and Oman may seem very remote 
to us here in New York, but wo cannot afford to forget the subversive 
foroes so aotive everywhere iu this area, stirring up trouble, some- 
times through the most unexpected and unsuspecting channels. 
If the disturbance had not been checked, the oonsequenoes might 
have been felt very far beyond the Sultanate ...” 

Sir Pierson Dixon was supported by M. Georges-Picot (France), 
Mr. Hill (Australia), and Dr. Nufiez-Portuondo (Cuba), all of whom 
took the view that the matter was an internal affair of the Sultanate 
and thus outside the competence of the U.N. General Romiilo 
(Philippines), while paying tribute to Sir Pierson’s “ able and lucid ” 
statement and to the “ convincing ” nature of his arguments, felt 
that the matter should be placed on tho Council’s agenda as involving 
armed intervention by one country in the affaire of another, even if 
this were done at the request of tho latter to quell an insurrection. 
Hr. Jarring (Sweden) also thought that the question should go on 
the Council’s agenda. 

M. Sobolev (U.S.S.R.), expressing full agreement with the Arab 
League’s letter, said that British “ aggression ” m Oman constituted 
“ a most flagrant violation of tho principles of international law and 
the U.N. Charter.” After referring to Britain’s “ seizure ” of the 
Buraimi Oasis in 1955, and alleging that the oasis “belonged to 
Saudi Arabia,” the Soviet representative said that British forces had 
“ invaded ” Oman after it had been made known that “ important 
oil resources ” existed in that country. He accused both British and 
American oil interests of being “ ready to commit any crimes against 
the peace-loving Arab peoples.” 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.) said that the information available to 
his Government was “ not sufficient to justify the United States in 
committing itself for or against inscription at this time.” He added : 
“ The facts with respect to developments in the area are complex 
and not entirely clear, and the applicable law, as well as the identity 
of the real parties in interest, is not free from doubt. However, I wish 
to make it clear that the U.S.A. does not accept as valid the interpre- 
tation of the situation set forth in the [Arab] letter, which is framed 
in such terms as to constitute a pre-judgment of the merits. Now 
that the military conflict has subsided, the U.S.A. strongly hopes 
that advantage will be taken by all concerned of the relative calm 
that prevails in tho area to settle by peaceful means any legitimate 
grievances that may be involved . . . The U.S. A. also urges all 
Governments to refrain from taking any actions that might hinder 
the maintenance of tranquillity and order in the area.” 

Indian and Pakistani Reactions. 

In a statement to the Lok Sabha in Delhi on Aug. 17, 
Mr. Nehru said that the Government of India 44 viewed with 
concern the news of the military action which has taken place 
in Oman” and had expressed this concern to the British 
Government. He pointed out, however, that the whole legal 
and constitutional position regarding Muscat and Oman was 
44 somewhat complicated ” ; that India had no representatives 
in the Sultanate ; and that she was not directly concerned in 
the matter as she was not a member of the Security Council. 
He added that he had 44 received directly or indirectly a message 
purporting to come from some representatives of the Imam 
of Oman,” hut had no news of the situation in the Sultanate 
beyond what appeared in the newspapers. 
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Mr. Suhrawardy (the Prime Minister of Pakistan), addressing 
the Commonwealth Cor respondents* Association in London on 
July JO, pointed out that Britain was responsible for main- 
taining the territorial independence and integrity of the 
Sultanate. If Britain was “ intervening,” as had been suggested, 
it was only because she had this responsibility and because 
the Sultan had not taken upon himself “ the defensive burden 
of an army and security forces.” Mr. Suhrawardy added : 
“ A great deal is being made out of this Oman dispute which is 
out of all proportion to the incident ; it is not a dispute with 
regard to Arab territories, nor is the Arab world in any sense 
involved unless it is by means of tendentious propaganda 
which is meant to create more difficulties than it is worth.” 

The Treaty of Sib. 

The Treaty of Sib, referred to in the Arab League’s letter, 
and also by Sir Pierson Dixon in the Security Council, was 
signed at the Muscati seaport of Sib in 1020 between the 
predecessor of the present Sultan and a group of Omani 
sheikhs and tribal leaders. Purporting to govern the relations 
between the Sultan of Muscat and the Omani tribes, and 
accepted by the then Imam, its interpretation had given rise 
to the present controversy on the actual political and constitu- 
tional position in the Sultanate. Whereas the Sultan maintains 
that the treaty gives him authority over the whole of Muscat 
and Oman, the Arab League and the ex-imam interpret the 
treaty as conferring autonomy on Oman — i.c. the interior of 
the country, as distinct from the coastal region of Muscat. 

In a statement on Aug. 19, the Sultan said that the text of 
the treaty would not be published because it was solely a 
matter of internal interest and internal application. As the 
Sultan had not given his permission, it was accordingly not 
published in London, though its text was given in certain 
American newspapers. The background and terms of the treaty 
were, however, described as follows in a Manchester Guardian 
article (Aug. 0) from which the following extracts arc taken : 

” . . . la 1913 many of the tribes of the Oman hinterland rebelled 
again Ht their generally recognized suzerain, the Sultan of Muscat, 
and elected their own politico -religious leader, the Imam of Oman. 
The fighting was protracted and unpredictable ; the rebels came 
near to seizing Muscat itself ; and tlio Sultan was saved from 
ignominy by the intervention of (heat Britain, then, as now, the 
basic power in South-East Arabia, 

“ An agreement was then arranged between the Sultan and the 
Inland tribes, represented by their respective leaders and by the 
Imam. This was the Treaty of Sib. The Sultan and Imam of the time, 
and most of the chieftains who put their names to the document, 
have been succeeded by others . . . But the agreement Is presumably 
still extant. Under the treaty it was agreed : 

“ On the part of the Imam and his associates— that the Omanis 
would not interfere with tho Sultan’s Government of Muscat, and 
would not fight against it ; that there should bo freedom of movement 
hotwoon the Muscati coastal district and tho Omani hinterland ; 
that criminals must not ho protootod ; and that claims against 
Omanis by Musoatis must bo Justly hoard according to Sharia law, 

44 On the part of the Sultan — that on commodities brought from 
Oman to tho Muscati seaports not more than 5 per cont tax should 
he levied; that Omanis should ho free to move to and from the 
coastal towns ; that criminals should be extradited ; and that (the 
most potent clause) there should bo no interference by tho Sultan 
in the internal affairs of Oman. 

“At the time somo British observers thought this agroomont 
established, in effect, two separate States — Muscat on tho coast, 
Oman in those parts of tho interior Inhabited by the signatory tribes 
(that is to say, tho tribos acknowledging tho leadership of the 
Imam). Certainly in tho succeeding years the Imam did sot up a 
rudimentary administration in tho hinterland. He collected taxes 
and appointed a few clorks, teachers, jurists, and administrators. 
He had no standing army, but maintained a bucolic police force of 
about 2,000 men. By the 1950s tho Imam Ghalib was oven issuing 
passports, printed in Saudi Arabia, and asking for admission to the 
Arab League. 

44 But it would be wrong to imagine tho two administrations as 
clear-out entities. There was no frontior between Muscat and Oman. 
The division of powor depended largely upon tribal sentiments and 
rivalries. Somo of the hinterland tribes looked to the Sultan for 
leadership ; some wavered In their loyalties according to circum- 
stance. The extent of tho two authorities fluctuated, and could bo 
gauged accurately only by the whereabouts of local representatives 
and the outlook of tribal leaders. 

44 What Is more, although there appears to have boon no reference 
in the treaty to the Sultan’s overiordship, it never seems to have 
been seriously doubted, at least in international nsage, that he was 
legal suzerain of Oman. Successive foreign treaties recognized him 
as Sultan of both Muscat and Oman — Including one with India in 
1953. The last Imam, a universally respected sage called Khalili, 
readily gave his help when tho Sultan wanted to expel the Saudis 
from Buraiml. It was only when Ghalib succeoded to power in 1954 
that the idea of complete Omani sovereignty became a serious issue, 
and then largely under the stimulus of Saudi ambition ...” 
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The Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times commented 
(Aug, 19) that u the Imam’s version of the treaty, which 
purports to give independence to the Omanis, is a crude fake 
put out by Ins mouthpiece in Cairo.” The Correspondent 
added : “ The Omanis may try to use the Treaty of Sib in the 
U.N. to show that, on paper, tlie Sultan has no suzerainty over 
them; but the British Government support the Sultan’s 
view that since they did in fact acknowledge his authority for 
many years it was not necessary for him to have any other 
proof that he was Sultan of Oman as well as of Muscat,” 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - The Statesman, Calcutta - Pakistan High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, London - U.N. Information Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep. Oman, 14782 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Pay Increases for Civil 
Servants and Local Government Officers. 

It was announced on July 4 that the Treasury and the 
Civil Service unions had reached agreement on pay increases 
(as from July 1 ) averaging about live per cent for more than 
000,000 non-industrial Civil servants, including 250,000 Post 
Office workers. 

Tho Civil servants concerned were those earning up to £1,959 
per annum, tho total annual cost of tho increases being £9,000,000 as 
regards tho Post Office and £11,000,000 as regards all other depart- 
ments, It was stated that the now rates of pay wore intended to 
reflect 44 a fairly general movement in outside remuneration since 
mid-1950.” 

The Royal Commission on the Civil Service (see 14587 A) 
had recommended that Civil Service pay should bo based on 
the principle of fair comparison with current rates for com- 
parable work outside the Civil Service. A general increase 
was accordingly introduced on this basis in mid-1950, the 
new increase constituting a further application of this principle. 

Some 180,000 local government staff in England and Wales 
received pay increases under an agreement reached on Aug. 21 
by the National Joint Council for the local government service. 

Under tho agroomont, tho present four clerical grades wore reduced 
to three and tho minimum clerical salary was raised from £533 to 
£505 and tho maximum from £789 5s. to £820. Administrative, 
technical and professional grades wore reduced in number from seven 
to five, with a minimum of £575 Instead of £543 5s. and a maximum 
of £1,325 instead of £1,230. To lighten the burden on local authorities, 
many of the Increases are to be paid In two stages— part In September 
end part with the next annual increment of the officers concerned. 

The new salary scales do not apply to senior local govern- 
ment officers, whose pay is settled by other negotiating bodies. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (14933 F ; 14847 B ; 14587 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — New Director of Mutual 
Security Programme. 

Mr, James Hopkins Smith jr., of Colorado, was nominated 
by President Eisenhower on Aug. 7 as head of the International 
Co-operation Administration— the agency administering the 
Mutual Security Programme-— in succession to Mr. John B. 
Hollister, who had held the post since April 1955. Mr, Smith 
(40), a lawyer and rancher, was Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air from 1958-50 and a vice-president of Pan-American 
Airways from 1940-49. A qualified pilot, he flew U.S. bombers 
to Russia during the Second World War and also served in 
the Pacific theatre. 

Formal Senate approval of Mr. Smith’s nomination was 
given on Aug. 19, and also of the nomination of Mr. McElroy 
as Secretary of Defence (see 15708 B). Mr. McElroy relin- 
quished his interests in the soap firm of Procter and Gamble, 
and also his other business interests, prior to taking up his 
appointment at the Defence Department. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14x73 A.) 

C. NETHERLANDS. — Further Rise in Bank Rate. 

The Netherlands bank rate was raised on Aug. 15 from 
4£ per cent to 5 per cent, barely a month after the previous 
increase from 3| to 4 J per cent. The latest weekly return of 
the Netherlands Bank showed a fall of 100,000,000 guilders 
in the gold and foreign exchange reserves, the latest Increase 
in the bank rate being apparently designed to meet this 
situation. — (Algemeen Handclsblad, Amsterdam) (15693 B.) 

D. JORDAN. — Diplomatic Relations with Nationalist 
China. - Exchange of Ambassadors. 

It was announced in Amman and Taipeh (Formosa) on 
Aug. 12 that diplomatic relations had been established between 
Jordan and Nationalist China and that ambassadors would 
be exchanged. (Daily Telegraph - New York Times) 
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A. NORTHERN IRELAND - IRISH REPUBLIC. — 
Continuation of I.R.A. Terrorism in Northern Ireland. - 
Mass Internment of I.R.A. Leaders and Activists by 
Irish Republican Government. - Revival of Special 
Internment Powers. - Sentences against Terrorists in 
Northern Ireland. - Passage of Criminal Injuries Bill 
and Parliamentary Elections Procedure Bill. 

In the light of continued terrorist attacks by members of 
the Irish Republican Army on objectives in Northern Ireland, 
and following a particularly serious incident on July 4 (see 
below), the Government of the Irish Republic issued on July 8 
a proclamation reviving the special powers available to it 
under the Offences against the State (Amendment) Act of 1940 
to intern members of illegal organizations without trial. At 
the same time the Irish Army authorities were instructed to 
prepare the internment camp at the Curragh (Co. Kildare) — 
the Army’s principal training centre — for the reception of 
“ a large influx of internees.” 

These measures had been preceded by a series of police 
raids on July 6-7 in which 63 men were arrested, including 
eight members of the executive council of Sinn Fein — among 
them the president of that organization, Mr. Patrick McLogan. 
Although many other Sinn Fein members were among those 
detained, they did not include the four members elected to the 
Bail in the recent general elections. Of the 63 men arrested, three 
were later released and the other 60 transferred to the Curragh. 

The official statement announcing the reintroduction of the 
Government's internment powers explained that these powers applied 
to persons “ who, in the opinion of a Minister, are engaged in activities 
which are prejudicial to the preservation of public peace and order 
or to the eeourity of the Stato." It was also announced that, in 
accordance with the Act, a commission would be set up to hear 
appeals from internees against their continued detention. 

Another statement issued on July 8 on behalf of the Minister of 
Justioe said that “ no-one has boon arrested because of membership 
of the Sinn Fein organization ... In all coses the reason for the 
arrest was that the individuals concerned wore believed to be engaged 
in the activities of organizations attempting to maintain military or 
armed forces in contravention of the Constitution." 

The Government’s action was attacked in a statement 
issued on July 9 by “ deputizing members of the governing 
council ” of Sinn Fein. 

The statement aooused the Government of resorting to “ totali- 
tarian methods of repression and coercion for which the electorate 
gave no mandate four months ago." It added : Presumably it is 
because of the progress that Sinn Fein has made towards the inte- 
gration of the national territory that Mr. do Valera deems it necessary 
to resort to coercive mothods against a national organization which 
obviously constitutes a challenge to his partition regime." 

Mr. de Valera (the Prime Minister) issued a statement on 
July 28 in which he explained and defended the Government’s 
action. 

Mr. de Valera said that there could bo neither ordered government, 
eeourity nor progress in any community in which groups could 
organize, arm and equip thomselves, assume powers of life and death, 
and arrogate to themselves the right to make war at will, in defiance 
of the legitimate Government and the basio law. Those against 
whom the Government had taken action were leading members of 
such groups, the activities of whioh had already led to loss of life 
and were likely, if continued, to embroil the Irish people not only 
in war with another country, hut in a “ hateful civil war " as well. 

Referring to partition as one of the reasons put forward to justify 
the formation of armed groups, Mr. de Valera said : " The division 
of our country was effected against the expressed wish of the over- 
whelming majority of the Irish people. But if force were ever to be 
resorted to in on endeavour to end it, it would have to he force used 
with the authority of the Government and the assent of Bail 
Eireann. To permit private armies on the plea that they could end 
partition by force oould lead only to anarchy and chaos. No party 
in Bail Eireann believes in foree as a solution. They know that even 
if a military victory were scoured, the use of force would leave behind 
a nation more deeply divided than it is now. No minority group 
has the right to commit the nation to the use of force." 

Refuting the charge that, because many members of Sinn Fein 
were among those arrosted, the Government’s action was directed 
essentially against a perfectly constitutional movement, Mr. de 
Valera declared : “ The persons detained were detained because 
they were members of one of the unlawful organizations . . . They 
were, indeed, leaders in that organization. They included the 
so-called ‘Chief of Staff’ and so-called ‘Adjutant-General/ as well as 
other members of what they call the ‘ Army Council.’ Can it be 
contended that by joining a movement, constitutional or professing 
to he so, persons who are engaged in illegal armed activities in 
defiance of the Constitution can secure immunity ? " 

In a further statement on July 29, Mr. de Valera denied a news- 
paper report that the Northern Ireland Government had delivered 
a direct ultimatum to the Irish Republican Government concerning 
the I.R.A.’s activities and that this had been reinforced by a protest 
from the British Government. " There was no such ultimatum and 
no such protest," the Taioseach declared. 


In the period preceding the Government’s action of July 8, 
a considerable number of further arrests had been made by the 
Irish Republican police — notably the arrest of 88 men on 
May 26 who w r ere alleged to have been drilling in the Glencoe 
Valley (Co. Wicklow), and of another 28 in the same area on 
June 2, on similar grounds. 

During the second half of July most of those I.R.A. members, 
who had been sentenced at the beginning of the year to short 
terms of imprisonment under the Offences against the State 
Act, and whose prison terms had expired, were immediately 
rearrested under the terms of the proclamation of July 8 and 
sent to the Curragh camp for detention. The total number of 
detainees at the camp was 114 at the beginning of August. 

It was officially announced on July 16 that the Appeals 
Commission provided for in the Offences against the State Act 
would consist of Judge Barra O’Brien (of the Circuit Court), 
District Judge Eamonn O’Ryan (of the Dublin Metropolitan 
District Courts), and Colonel J. V. Joyce (of the Army head- 
quarters staff). 

It was stated that the Commission would have access to any 
relevant information or documents in the possession of the Govern- 
ment, and, on receiving a written application from a detainee, would 
conduct its inquiry and present a report to the Government. If the 
Commission reported that there were no reasonable grounds for the 
continued detention of an applicant, the applicant concerned would 
be released. It was also learned on the same day that any internee 
who was prepared to sign a statement to the effect that he had 
severed all connexion with illegal organizations would be released 
without further inquiry. 

Incidents in Northern Ireland. 

The I.R.A. terrorist campaign in Northern Ireland con- 
tinued throughout the period covered, the principal incidents 
being summarized below : 

March 2 . A parlcod van belonging to the N.I. Electricity Board 
was burnt out at Newry (Co. Down) after an explosion. 

March 6. The newly-built Army recruiting office at Newry was 
seriously damaged by an explosion. 

March 7 . An attack by a group of armed men on the R.U.C. 
station at Derrylin, Co. Fermanagh (the third in three months) 
was beaten off after a brief engagement, an R.U.C. officer being 
wounded. A bomb was thrown through the window of the Newry 
offloe of the N.I. Eleotrioity Board hut failed to explode. 

March 10. The main road between Rosslea (Co. Fermanagh) and 
Fivemiletown (Co. Tyrone) was temporarily blocked when raiders 
blew up a bridge at Derrynooco, throe miles from Rosslea and one 
mile from the border. After the incident, the N.I. police took 
special precautions to guard Rosslea’s only other link with the rest 
of Northern Ireland — the Rosslea-Lisnaskca road — in the belief 
that the I.R.A. were attempting to isolate the village (which iB 
flanked on three sides by Republican territory). 

March 22. The telecommunications system over a wide area of 
northern Antrim was put out of order as the result of an explosion 
at the automatic telephone exchange at Rasharkin, Co. Antrim. 

April 3. Two bombs were thrown at the R.U.C. station at 
Coalisland, Co. Tyrone, causing little damage. 

April 10. Two electricity transformers on the outskirts of 
Londonderry were damaged by explosions. On the same day raiders 
blew up a new extension to the waterworks at Loughmore (Co. 
Tyrone), about half a mile from the border. 

ApHl 12. An automatic telephone exchange at Dunloy (Co. 
Antrim) was wrecked by an explosion, while two others (at Loughgiel, 
Co. Antrim, and Bellaghy, Co. Londonderry) were considerably 
damaged. 

April 13. The Army recruiting offloe in Londonderry was 
seriously damaged by an explosion. 

April 14. Part of the Corrick Water bridge over the River 
Glenclly, between Newtownstewart and Plumbridge (Co. Tyrone), 
was demolished by an explosion. 

April 18. A bridge on the main Belfast-Dublin railway line, five 
miles south of Goraghwood (Co. Armagh), was badly damaged by 
an explosion. 

April 21. A police constable was seriously wounded when a 
booby-trap exploded as he was attempting to remove a Republican 
tricolour flag from the top of a water-tower at the disused R.A.F. 
airfield at Cluntoe (Co. Tyrone). 

An attempt to burn down a Customs and Excise building at 
Londonderry was foiled by the unexpected arrival of an official, who 
was able to beat out the flames before any serious damage was 
caused. 

April 23. Terrorists burned down a shooting-lodge owned by 
Sir Harry Mulholland (former Speaker of the N.I. House of Commons) 
at Maghera, Co. Londonderry. 

April 26. The main Great Northern Railway line between Dublin 
and Belfast was damaged by explosions at Silverwood, Co. Armagh 
(between Portadown and Lurgan). 

May 3. Three telephone kiosks in South Armagh were wrecked 
by explosions. 
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May 4 . An unsuccessful attempt was made on the lives of Sir 
Richard Pim, Inspector- General of the R.U.C., and Lady Pun as 
they were sailing by motor-boat on Strangford Lough, Co, Down. 
A detonator, connected by a fuse to a heavy charge of gelignite under 
the boat’s engine, exploded when the exhaust had become sufficiently 
hot ; warned by the explosion, however, Sir Richard was able to 
cut the fuse with seconds to spare. [A provious attempt had been 
made on the lives of Sir Richard and Lady Pim in December 1955, 
when cakes delivered at their homo were found to contain cyanide.] 
May 13. The port of No wry (the fourth largest in Northern Ireland) 
was put out of operation for a period of at least two months when 
explosives placed by terrorists severely damaged two sets of gates 
on the Newry Ship Canal connecting the port with Carfingford Lough. 
As a result, the m.v. Dundalk (owned by the British and Irish 
Steam Packet Co. Ltd.) was stranded in the port. The police found 
vehicle trades leading from the area of the explosion to the Co. Louth 
border, some four miles away. The damage was estimated at 
■£60,000 and the loss of trade to the port (which handled trade worth 
£3,000,000 in 1956) at £100,000. 

May 16. A Special Constabulary hut at Coalisland (Co. Tyrone) 
was wrecked by an explosion. 

May 24. A dockside electricity transformer in Londonderry was 
badly damaged by an explosion. The police later apprehended throe 
men in the vicinity of a second transformer. [For the subsequent 
trial, see below). 

June 12. In a series of four explosions in the Coalisland area, a 
signal-box at Coalisland station and a transformer at Gortgonis 
were destroyed, while damage was done to a telephone kiosk at 
Rook and to the Moor bridge over the Ulster Canal, on the main 
Portadown-Btewartstown road, 

July 4. Constable C. Gregg was killed and another constable 
seriously wounded when an R.U.C. patrol was ambushed by 
terrorists between Forkhill and Crossmaglon, Co. Armagh, about 
200 yards from the Dire border. Constable Gregg was the second 
policeman to be killed since the beginning of the current l.R.A. 
terrorist oampaign, Two Special Constabulary drill halls— ono at 
Beragh (Co. Tyrone) and the other at Domuwilt (Co. Fermanagh) — 
were wrecked by bombs. 

July 8. An explosion seriously damaged a bridge over the railway 
line between Dungannon and Coalisland (Co. Tyrone), the debris 
blocking the lino for some time. Another explosion partially wrecked 
a building at Castletown (Co. Tyrone) used as a courthouse, labour 
exchange, and Bpeclal Constabulary drill centre. 

July 28. A group of armed men hold up a Territorial Army lorry 
at No wry, ordered the driver out, and sot tlio vehicle alight. 

August 10. A group of armed men opened fire on the R.U.C. 
barracks at tfwutrogh (Co. Londonderry) but wore driven oJX after a 
briof engagement. A Customs post at Mullan (Co. Fermanagh) was 
badly damaged by explosives. 

August U. The G.P.O. Engineering Department garage at Newry, 
and a nearby commercial garage, were completely destroyed by fire. 
The contents of the two garages (comprising 12 heavy vehicles, a 
variety of G.P.O. equipment, and four oars) wore destroyed, the loss 
to the G.P.O. being estimated at £50,000. The N.I. Electricity 
Board’s ©Moo in Newry was extensively damaged by another 
explosion* 

A dredging barge belonging to the Ministry of Finance, and 
carrying hundreds of pounds’ worth of equipment, sank In Lough 
Neagh after an explosion. 

Following the two sorious incidents in Newry mentioned above, 
the N.I. Minister for Home Affairs (Mr, Topping) signed an Order 
on Aug. 12 imposing a curfew from 11 p.m. to 5.30 a.m. in Newry 
and nine neighbouring districts in Counties Down and Armagh. 
Tho Order constituted the first use of the curfew powers givou to the 
Minister under the Special Rowers Act of Docombor 1050 — see 
15290 A. As the area affoctod lies astride tho main Belfast-Dublin 
road, a diversionary route was worked out for use during tho curfew 
period. 

August 17. Bergoant A. J. Ovens was killed, and three other 
policemen and two soldiers slightly injured, when a booby-trap 
explosion wrecked a disused farmhouse at Braokavillo (Co. Tyrone), 
about 15 miles from tho Fire border. On being advised by an 
anonymous telephone-caller that suspicious -looking persons had 
been seen to onter the house, Sgt. Ovens had taken a party of troops 
and policemen to Investigate, and when ho pushed open the door of 
the house a powerful explosion occurred. Twonty men were 
detained for questioning during subsequent investigations. 

Following the incident of July 4 in Co. Armagh, Mr. Topping 
(the Minister of Home Affairs) stated in the N.I. House of 
Commons that the Prime Minister, Lord JBrookeborough, had 
made representations on the matter to the U.K. Government. 
Replying to a question in the U.K. House of Commons on 
July 9 from Mr. Armstrong (Armagh, Ulster Unionist), Mr. 
Macmillan said that since it had been established that those 
concerned in the ambush had escaped into Republican terri- 
tory, the British Ambassador in Dublin had taken up the matter 
with the Irish Republican Government, on instructions from 
London. 

Counter-measures in Northern Ireland. 

Throughout the period under review the police and military 
authorities continued their counter-measures against l.R.A. 
terrorism* 


A particularly important operation (considered by senior R.IJ.O. 
officers as one of tlio most decisive blows yet struck against the 
terrorist organization) was carried out In the Londonderry area from 
March 30 -April 1. Several largo stores of arms, ammunition and 
explosives wore found, as well as marked plans of the anti-submarine 
base on Lough Foyle, the R.A.F. station at Ballykolly, and the Royal 
Naval Air station at Fglinton. Of 29 men arrested in the course of 
those raids, five wore later detained In Belfast prison under the 
emergency powers. 

Prison Sentences on I.R.A. Suspects. 

The principal trials which took place in Northern Ireland 
against I.U.A. terrorists and suspects since the beginning of 
March are summarized below : 

(1) At Antrim Assizes in Belfast, three Fork men who had been 
arrested after the raid on the R.A.F. installation at Terr Head on 
Doc. 12, 1956 Lseo 15290 A ] were found guilty on March 0 on charges 
of illegal possession of arms and ammunition. One of tho men, 
described as tlio ringleader, was sentenced to 12 years' imprisonment 
and tho other two to ton years’ each. 

(2) At tho Belfast (Tty Commission, on April 11, 16 men (Including 
seven from tho Irish Republic) were sentenced to terms of Imprison- 
ment varying from 12 months to eight years on charges of membership 
of an illegal organization, and/or possession of weapons, ammunition 
or explosives, and/or possession of Indlserlminatlng documents, or 
for aiding or abetting persons possessing arms ami ammunition. 
The accused included tho seven men arrested at (Jhmtailoeoo (Go. 
Down) on Jan. 3— soo 15413 A. 

(3) A man from Dnngwon (Go. Londonderry), described by tho 
judgo as one of the loaders of a gang of " criminal thugs ” who had 
boon perpetrating not only material damage but murder, was 
sentenced to ton years’ Imprisonment at Belfast on July 20 on 
charges of possessing arms, ammunition, and an Incriminating 
document. 

(4) Three young men who had been arrested In Londonderry on 
May 2 4 In tho vicinity of a transformer (see above) were found 
guilty at Belfast on July 20 on oh argon of conspiring to oauHo an 
explosion and of possessing explosives with intent to endanger life 
or cause serious Injury to property. The leader of the group was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, and the other two to six 
years’ imprisonment each, 

(5) A man who had been arrested in Londonderry on March 30 
and who, in tho prosecution’s submission, had taken M a very 
prominent and leading part" in l.R.A. activities, was sentenced at 
Bedfast on July 29 to four years’ imprisonment for membership of 
the l.R.A, and possession of documents containing references to tho 
destruction of roads and bridges In Northern Ireland. 

The Criminal Injuries Bill. 

The N.I. House of Commons gave a second reading on 
May 14 to the Criminal Injuries Bill. 

Moving the second reading, tho Minister for Dome A [fairs (Mr, 
Topping), said that the purpose of the Bill was " to enable the 
Government to recoup County Councils for the full amount of any 
criminal injury decrees given in respect of damage caused by 
members of tho l.R.A., or of unlawful organizations, and to relieve 
persons who suffer this damage from tho necessity of proving, as 
required by oxisting law, that three or more persons took part in 
causing tho damage." 

Hitherto, under an earlier Criminal Injuries Act which ennui into 
force on Jan. 1, 1957, tho cost of compensation for damage to life 
and property caused by LILA, activities was borne half by the 
Government and half by the local authorities as a whole (not the 
local authority of tho area In which any given incident occurred). 
In the early months of 1957, however, terrorist activities continued 
on a scale which had not been foreseen when the Act, was passed ; 
as a roBult, numerous local authorities had urged that compensation 
for damage should become a wholly national charge. 

In his speech on the second reading of the new Bill, Mr, Topping 
announced that claims for compensation to date totalled almost 
£350,000. 

After passing through its subsequent stages, the Bill was 
enacted in June. 

Parliamentary Elections Procedure Bill. 

Under the terms of the Parliamentary Elections Procedure 
Bill, which received a second reading in the N.I. House of 
Commons on June 25 by 25 votes to two, any candidate for 
the N.I. House of Commons was required in future to sign, 
in the presence of a Justice of the Peace, Commissioner for 
Oaths, or notary public, a declaration to the effect that he 
or she (i) recognized the “lawful authority ” of the N.I. 
Parliament ; (ii) would take his or her seat if elected ; (iii) 
did not hold any disqualifying office ; and (iv) was not a 
convicted felon. 

Tho purpose of tlio Bill was to prevent members of illegal organiza- 
tions (notably Sinn Fein, tho political whig of the l.R.A.) from 
standing as parliamentary candidates. Its terms were essentially 
no more than a reaffirmation of tho existing position as regards 
** abstontioniwt " candidates (i.e. candidates who were opposed to 
partition and who, when elected, refused to sit in the N.I. House of 
Commons sinoe they did not recognize its competence). Hitherto, 
under the Representation of the People Act, 1934, candidates had 
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been required to sign a statement to the effect that they would sit 
if eleoted ; this arrangement, however, had been circumvented 
by Mr. Liam Kelly, Sinn Fein member for Mid-Tyrone, and Mr. 
Charles McGlennan, “ abstentionist ” member for South Armagh, 
both of whom had attended the House on only one occasion and had 
thereafter taken no part in its activities. The Government intro- 
duced the measure in order to make sure that the law on this matter 
would be strictly applied in future. The provision concerning 
convicted felons was included in the light of the experience at the 
British general election of 1955, when two Sinn Fein candidates 
serving sentences for I. It. A. activities wore elected, but eventually 
disqualified (see 14357 C, 14520 B). In the course of his speech 
Mr. Topping said that while the Bill contained no penal provisions, 
any case of violation would be referred to the Attorney -General to 
see whether a proseoution could ho instituted. 

Mr. Topping moved on Feb. 20 a Supplementary Estimate 
for 1956-57 arising largely from the cost of the counter- 
terrorist measures. The principal allocations were £155,000 
for the Royal Ulster Constabulary and £87,200 for the Special 
Constabulary. — (Irish Times, Dublin - Belfast Telegraph - 
Northern Whig, Belfast - Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15413 A.) 

A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Creation of New Federal 
Central Bank (Deutsche Bundesbank.) 

The West German Bundestag unanimously passed legislation 
on July 4 setting up a Deutsche Bundesbank as the Federal 
Republic’s bank of issue, and replacing the Bank Deutscher 
Ldnder as well as the existing central banks of the Lander. 
The Bank Deutscher Ldnder had been in existence since 1948, 
its main function being the issue and protection of currency ; 
otherwise it had only equal status with the separate central 
banks set up by the Land Governments. 

Under the legislation, the now Deutsche Bundesbank absorbed tho 
existing central banks of tho Lander and of Berlin, its total capital 
of 290,000,000 DM, being owned wholly by tho Federal Republic. 
Its headquarters will be at Frankfurt as long as tho Federal Govern- 
ment is established in Western Germany, but in the event of tho 
Government moving to Berlin tho hank will have its headquarters 
in that city. 

Tho Bundesbank will regulate the note circulation and the supply 
of credit within the German eoonomy, with the aim of safeguarding 
the currency. It will also handle hanking transfers, payments and 
clearings for both domestic and foreign banks. 

The Federal Government will have no power to give instructions 
to the Bundesbank within tho latter’s competence, but the bank will 
be under an obligation ” to support the general economic policy of 
the Federal Government and to advise and inform tho Federal 
Government on all matters of vital importance to monetary policy.” 
Members of the Federal Government may attend the meetings of the 
Central Council of tho bank [see below] and may move resolutions, 
but will not have a vote. Conversely, the Federal Government will 
invito the President of tho Bundesbank to attend governmental 
discussions on matters affecting monetary polucy. 

Tho bank’s monetary and credit policy will bo determined by a 
Central Counoil, while the Board of Directors will be responsible 
for implementing tho Central Council’s decisions. The Bundesbank 
will maintain a central branch in each Land whioh will hear the 
name of Landeszeniralbank. 

The Bundesrat passed the Bill on July 19 against the voles 
of Bavaria and the Rheno-Palatinate. 

The principal difficulty was over that clause of the Bill which 
provided that not only the Federal Republic, but also the Lander , 
would have to deposit all liquid assots with tho Bundesbank . A 
compromise was found, however, by allowing the Lander to deposit 
their funds with other banks if oonsent bad boon given by the 
Bwndesbank. 

Herr Karl Blessing, a former director of the Beichsbank and 
more recently president of the Margarine Union, was appointed 
the first president of the Deutsche Bundesbank . 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Bundesanzeiger, Bonn) 

(Prev. rep. 9337 A ; 9111 A.) 

B. SPAIN - SOVIET UNION. — Russian Rejection of 
Spanish Gold Claim. 

The Soviet newspaper Pravda , quoting “well-informed 
circles,” said on April 5 that about 500 tons of Spanish gold 
sent to Russia by the Spanish Republican Government in 1987 
during the Civil War had all been used up by that Government 
for purchases abroad. Pravda claimed that the Soviet authori- 
ties had receipts covering the entire amount and signed by 
Sefior Largo Caballero (the Spanish Republican Premier) and 
Dr. Negrin (Finance Minister and later Prime Minister in the 
Republican Government). It was also claimed that the last 
letter of Dr. Negrin, dated Aug. 8, 1988, showed that the gold 
had been fully used up and that, in addition, there was a debt 
of $50,000,000 owing by the Spanish Republican Government, 
to whom the Soviet Government had granted at the time a 
credit of $85,000,000, of which only $85,000,000 had been 
repaid. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

r (Prev. rep. 15376 B.) 


C. INDIA. — Prohibition of Strikes in Essential 
Services. - Opposition to Government Legislation. 

The Essential Services Maintenance Bill — a Government 
measure to prohibit strikes in essential services — was given 
a first reading in the Lok Sabha on Aug. 5 by 224 votes to 54, 
with 15 abstentions, and was finally passed on Aug. 6 by 
226 votes to 51, after a stormy 11 -hour debate in which 
Communist, Praja Socialist, Socialist and Independent 
members denounced the measure as “totalitarian.” As the 
Council of State was not in session, the Bill was promulgated 
as a Presidential Ordinance immediately after its passage. 

Under the Ordinance (which expires on Dec. 31, 1958) the Govern- 
ment assumed powers to prohibit strikes m a wide range of public 
services, including posts and telegraphs, transport, civil aviation, 
docks, defence and ordnance establishments, and any other service 
in which it considered that a stoppage “ would inflict grave hardship 
upon the community.” Tho Bill also provided penalties of six months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 200 rupees (£15) for strikers in essential 
sorvices. 

The introduction of the Bill was prompted by the threat of 
a strike for higher pay by about 500,000 employees in the 
postal, telegraph, civil aviation, customs and excise, and other 
Central Government services. Specifically, the Joint Council 
of Action of the unions concerned, headed by Mr. B, N. Ghosh 
(secretary-general of the National Federation of Posts and 
Telegraphs Employees), had demanded the appointment of a 
commission to inquire mto the pay structure and, pending the 
commission’s report, the grant of an interim increase. The 
Finance Minister, Mr. Krislmamachari, announced on Aug. 3 
that the Government would set up a five-member commission, 
headed by Mr. Justice Jagaimadha Das of the Supreme Court, 
to inquire into the pay of Central Government employees. 
However, as there was no mention of interim relief in the 
commission’s terms of reference, the unions found the Govern- 
ment’s decision unsatisfactory and called a strike of their 
members as from Aug. 9. 

Speaking on tho Bill on Aug. 5-6, the Home Minister (Pandit 
Pant) said that the Government would be ** happy if no occasion 
arose to make use of the powers sought in the Bill.” While admitting 
that prices had risen, he said that a rise in wages, at a time when the 
country's resources were mortgaged to implementation of the 
Seoond Five-Year Plan, could only accentuate the “ vicious 
economic spiral.” Having acceded to the union’s demands for an 
inquiry commission, the Government was entitled to hope that there 
would be ” no further insistence upon a wrong and suicidal course.” 

Following the promulgation of the Presidential Ordinance, the 
Government issued an Order on Aug. 6 declaring illegal the 
threatened strikes in the postal, telegraph, civil aviation and other 
public sorvices. At the same time the President issued an Order 
prohibiting the participation by Civil Servants in demonstrations or 
strikes over matters pertaining to their conditions of service, under 
penalty of forfeiture of salary and possible dismissal. 

In a nation-wide broadcast on Aug. 5, Mr. Nehru had 
appealed to the postal and other employees to forego “ methods 
of strike and conflict involving ill-will and injury to all con- 
cerned.” Replying to the union’s demand for an interim pay 
increase, he said that the inquiry commission could make an 
interim report about relief and other matters, and added: 
“ I do not know what more the Government can do in these 
circumstances.” He gave a warning, however, that if the strike 
did take place, it would he the duty of the Government and of 
every citizen to help in protecting vital services. Speaking in 
the Lok Sabha on Aug. 8, Mr. Nehru, while giving no assurance 
that an interim wage award would be made pending the final 
ruling of the inquiry commission, reiterated that it would be 
left to the commission to consider the question of immediate 
relief. 

The unions, which on Aug. 6 had reaffirmed their decision 
to strike, considered Mr. Nehru’s statement of Aug. 8 an 
“ improvement ” on the earlier situation, and called off the 
impending strike on the same day. — (The Hindu, Madras - 
The Statesman, Calcutta - Eastern Economist, Delhi - Times) 

D. NORWAY. — Social Insurance Agreement with 
Britain. - Reciprocal Benefits for Tourists and Residents. 

An Anglo-Norwegian convention was signed in London on 
July 25 whereby nationals of either country visiting or living 
in the other became eligible for the social insurance benefits of 
the country concerned on a reciprocal basis. The benefits 
cover medical treatment in case of sickness or accident, old-age 
pensions, children’s allowances, and public assistance. British 
seamen serving in Norwegian ships, and vice versa, will be 
eligible for the benefits, in addition to tourists and permanent 
residents.— (Norwegian Embassy Press Office, Londo: 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Press. - Statements on 
Position of c< Daily Herald 99 and “ News Chronicle.” - 
Odhams Press receives Licence to publish “Daily 
Herald.” - Parliamentary Debate on State of the Press. - 
Editor of“ Sunday Express ” apologizes at Bar of House, 

Widespread rumours of the possible closing-down of the 
Daily Herald and the News Chronicle owing to financial diffi- 
culties, or alternatively of a merger between the papers, were 
denied on June 7 by Mr. A. C. Duncan, chairman of Odhams 
Press Ltd., and by the management of the News Chronicle . 

Since 1929 the Daily Tier aid had boon published by Daily Herald 
(1929) Ltd., a company in which 51 per cent of the shares are held 
by Odhams Press (which prints the newspaper) and 49 per cent by 
the Trades Union Congress. Of the nine directors of the company, 
five are appointed by Odhams Press and four by the T.U.O. General 
Council, under an agreement reached in 1929. [The four T.U.O. 
members for the current year are Sir Tom Williamson, Sir Vincent 
Towson, Sir Alfred Roberts, and Sir Tom O'Brien, M.P.] The Daily 
Herald supports tho political policy of the Labour Party and the 
industrial policy of the T.U.O. 


Tho News Chronicle 
is owned by tho Daily 
Nows Trust, an organ- 
ization controlled by 
members of tho 
Cadbury family (the 
well-known cocoa and 
chocolate manufac- 
turers). It gives gen- 
eral support to the 
Liberal Party, 

Mr. Duncan, 
speaking at the 
annual meeting of 
Odhams Press Ltd., 
said that Odhams 
had put forward 
proposals to the 
T.U.O. for improv- 
ing the u future 
prospects ” of the 
Daily Herald , and 
were awaiting their 
reply. He said in 
his speech : 

** The financial re- 
sults of the paper, 
as with many other 
newspapers, are not 
all that could bo 
wished, and various 
ways and moans are 
being considered to 
improvo thorn. Tho 
Press has been giving 
tbo Daily Herald a 
groat deal of public- 
ity lately. Numerous 
ideas have boon given 
ail airing, including 
mention of a merger 
. . . All I oan say at 
the moment is that wo 
do not contemplate 
the paper closing 
down." Mr. Dunoan 
stressed that the 
Daily Herald had re- 
tained its plaoo among 
the groat national 
newspapers, with a 
sale of 1,050,000 
copies a day. 

The News Chron- 
icle issued the 
following state- 
ment: 

" For some weeks there has been open speculation about the 
future of the News Chronicle . Forecasts have ranged from the 
outright sale of the paper to its merger with the Daily Herald . . . 
We oan resolve the un certainty. We have no intention of being 
scuppered. Of course the News Chronicle has difficulties. So have 
several other newspapers. In a time of inflated costs, a paper which 
sells 1,400,000 copies a day obviously has more problems than papers 
which sell over 4,000,0000. But the admitted courage and enterprise 
of the News Chronicle are not going to be submerged by its difficulties. 
They are being devoted instead to finding a solution ..." 

After a meeting Of the T.U.C. General Council on June 26, 
Sir Vincent Tewson announced (i) that the General Council 


“ regard the continuation of the Daily Herald as essential to 
the trade union and Labour movement ” ; (ii) that it had 
consequently approved in principle the granting of a licence to 
Odluxms Press to publish the Daily Herald ; (ill) that the 
conditions of tins licence would be the subject of direct negotia- 
tions with Odhams, to be held after consultations with the 
Labour Party; and (iv) that the four T.U.C. directors of 
Daily Herald (1929) Ltd. would act as a sub-committee to 
consult with Odhams Press. 

The terms under which Odhams Press would be granted a 
licence to publish the Daily Herald were unanimously agreed 
to by the T.U.C. General Council on July 24. An official 
statement said : “ Under the terms of the licence the Daily 
Herald , while retaining editorial freedom, is pledged to remain 
the firm champion of the policies of the T.U.C. and the Labour 
Party. The General Council therefore calls on trade unionists 
to give the Daily Herald their full support.” 

Although no details wore Issued, It was understood that the licence 
would be granted for 25 years, with provision tor 12 months' notice 
of termination by either side, and that it would enter into force 
immediately. It was confirmed that the T.U.O. would still have 
their 49 per cent shareholding and would continue to have four 
directors on tho board. The Times commented : ** It appears that 
tho main effect of tho arrangement will bo on the finances of Odhams 
Pross, who will now bo In a position to set off their losses on the 
Daily Herald against profits made by their other enterprises for 
taxation purposes." 

Tho Daily Herald itself said that its ” future as Labour's daily 
newspaper is assured," while Sir Vincent Tewson said that there was 
** no question now of tho demise of tho Daily Herald 

Prior to the agreement between the T.U.C. General Council 
and Odhams Press, the secretary of the Labour Party (Mr. 
Morgan Phillips) had declared that a Labour daily newspaper 
was “ vital to the whole future of tho Labour movement ” and 
had called on all Labour supporters to give their u full loyalty 
and support ” to the Daily Herald . 

Sir Tom O'Brien, In a speech on May 18 to the Welsh Region a 
Council of Labour, had also referred to the difficulties of the Daily 
Herald and had spoken of tho ” appalling apathy ” of the rank-and- 
file of tho trade union movement, who, though enjoying ” all the 
advantages of a Welfare State," wore not able to " run and buy their 
own newspaper." After referring to tho large circulations of the 
Daily M irror and the Daily Nxprm> Sir Tom said that tho Labour 
movement was ” surely entitled ... to have a national newspaper 
with a three to four million circulation." 

Parliamentary Debate on State of tho Proas. 

The state of the Press was discussed on May 17 by the 
House of Commons, which adopted a private member’s motion 
— moved by Mr. Kershaw (Conservative) —that “ this House, 
recognizing the great importance of a free and independent 
Press, views with concern some recent examples of newspaper 
reporting, and is of the opinion that a vigorous effort by the 
industry itself to maintain a high standard of conduct is 
desirable.” 

Mr. Kershaw said that public concern about tho state of the Press 
was shared by the Press itself. It was complained that pornography 
and crimo were unreasonably exploited In certain sections of the 
Press ; that tho pursuit of the " exceptional and sensational " 
had boon carried too far ; and that there had been intrusions Into 
pri vato grief. The elevation of trivialities to a position of importance 
in oortatn newspapers made It impossible for tho reader to form a 
coherent idea of current affairs, and tills was a disservice to democracy. 
Pointing out that tho Press Council had no sanctions at their disposal 
and could only censure, Mr. Kershaw urged that matters of profes- 
sional ethics should bo referred to a sub -committee of the Press 
Council which should bo armed with sanctions to suspend or expel 
offending members from tho Journalistic profession. Ethics were 
well known, and could bo defined and enforced ; and the sub- 
committee he proposed should consist “ only of professional men to 
judge professional standards," 

Mr. Allaun (Lab.) said that seven groups controlled nearly all tho 
national and 8 unday nowspapors, and within these groups were ” a 
handful of rich and powerful men with controlling interests " who 
dominated public opinion. " They sincerely believe they are acting 
In the country's good, but it is easy for them to confuse the interests 
of their country with tho interests of the business." As these news- 
papers became more and more extensive, they also became more 
exponsive to own. Before the war newsprint cost £10 a ton, whereas 
today it cost $G0 a ton because [Mr, Allaun alleged] the newsprint 
industry was dominated by four combines. After asking that the 
newsprint Industry should be investigated by the Monopolies Com- 
mission, Mr. Allaun said—du an apparent reference to the Daily 
Herald and the News Chronicler— that two newspapers wore in 
difficulties because each had a circulation of less than 2,000,000. 
As there was an average of three readers for each paper sold, ” we 
have now arrived at the stage when anything less than 0,000,000 
readers cannot have a newspaper of their own.” As a result, ** the 
dice were loaded against the oommon man," the present form of 
Press ownership was "vitiating democracy,” and the freedom of 
the Press was " becoming an empty phrase,” 
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Mr. Deedes (C.) said that, of the charges of pornography, sensa- 
tionalism, intrusion and arroganco preferred against certain news- 
papers, the most significant and the most difficult to meet was the 
apparent obsession by some newspapors with trivialities. He referred 
to the prominence given to “ the antics of Miss Dors [the film actress 
Diana Dors] and other well endowed young ladies,” and described 
the film actress Marilyn Monroe as “ a, figure of real significance to 
he taken note of in discussing the obsession with apparent triviality — 
Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, the Du Barry, and Pompadour auto- 
mationized for mass consumption m this 20th century.” He was not, 
however, wholly despondent, nor did ho believe that the bad was 
eliminating the good. The Daily Mirror , having “ run the whole 
gamut of strip cartoons, sensationalism, and other features,” had in 
the past year taken a particularly responsible attitude on a number 
of serious international questions. 

Mr. David Llewellyn (C.) said that Mr. Allaun was mistaken in 
imagining that suppressions were confined to the organs of the 
Right. “ Indeed,” he went on, “ part of the difficulties of the Daily 
Herald has been that it has affronted somo readership, which is not 
passionately addictod to the Left, by the over-statement and 
presentation of its case.” Referring to rumours of ” a marriage of 
convenience ” between the News Chronicle and the Daily Herald, 
he said that the two papers were essentially incompatible and, for 
the sake of freedom of the Press, he hoped that the death of the 
Daily Herald could he avoided. The most practical aid which could 
he given to the Daily Herald , the News Chronicle , or any other paper 
in difficulties, was an offer of newsprint at lower prices. 

Mr. Collins (Lab.), director of two small provincial newspapers, 
described the national scone as “ disturbing.” The two quality 
newspapers. The Times and the Manchester Guardian, which had 
small circulations but oxercised immense influence, were at loast 
making a loss on thoir newspapors ; they might cover themselves in 
other directions hut the papers themselves, he assorted, were not 
paying. The News Chronicle was losing money but had “ so far 
survived on cocoa,” while Reynolds’ News , supported by the 
Co-operative movemont, had made ** a courageous attempt to build 
up a quality left-wing newspaper in face of a loss in circulation.” 
After expressing fears for the future of those papers, and for that of 
the Daily Herald, Mr. Collins said that, irrespective of political 
opinion, it would be a lt democratic disaster ” if theso national 
newspapers were to fall. After expressing his belief that the Press 
Council had failed ” lamentably ” to deal with the major difficulties 
and shortcomings of the Press, and urging that the Council should 
produce a code of ethics, he suggested that the larger local authorities 
should consider running municipal newspapers on commercial lines, 
thereby breaking up the chains of standardized provincial news- 
papers. lie suggested also that the Government should take news- 
paper space to publicize matters of public interest which were 
inadequately treated in the newspapers. 

Mr. George Thomson (Lab.) said that the increasing concentration 
of newspaper ownership in fewor and fewer hands, and with larger 
and larger circulations, had arousod oven greater anxiety than matters 
of taste. It should be noted, however, that the quality papers had a 
50 per cent higher circulation today than at the beginning of the war ; 
the Daily Telegraph, for oxampte, had increased its circulation at a 
greater rate during the past 20 years than any other newspaper in 
the country, even the Daily Mirror. Tho “ massacre ” in the 
newspaper world had boon among tho “ middle-brow ” papers. 

Among othor Members, Mr. Robert Mathew (C.) supported the 
suggestions of Mr. Kershaw and Mr. Collins that the Press Council 
should draw up a codo of ethics, while Sir Leslie Plummer (Lab ) 
thought that tho Press Council should bo a statutory body, with lay 
members, reporting to Parliament. 

Mr. J. E. Simon (Under-Secretary, Home Ofllce), replying to the 
debate, said that all Members had recognized that a free society 
demanded a free Press. A system of subsidies, cither direct (as in 
some of tho foreign Press) or indirect, would be attended by great 
danger, and under the guise of freedom they might find themselves 
going a considerable way to losing it. For the same reason, he could 
not subscribe to the suggestion that there should be municipal or 
governmental trading in newspapers, or Government buying of 
newspaper-space— a step which would amount to a subsidy, and 
would destroy the independence of newspapers. 

He believed that It was a despondent view to imagine that no 
newspaper could survive without a readership of 6,000,000. It is 
a striking thing,” said Mr. Simon, " that the Daily Telegraph has 
flourished with a readership of just over 3,000,000.” A striking 
feature of tho last 25 years was tho way the quality newspapers had 
been increasing their circulations at a considerably higher rate than 
the popular Press had done. 

Competition from outsido tho industry could be just as valuable 
as competition from within. Television appealed to the same type of 
audiences as the popular press. Although he would regret the 
amalgamation of the News Chronicle and Daily Herald , and the 
passing of those newspapers as independent organs — which, however, 
was not by any means decided — one should reflect that the needs 
they met were to a great extent met today by television. 

It had been said that the people got the Press they deserved. In 
many respects they got a better Press than they deserved, but there 
could be little question that the public who read the popular press got 
what they wanted. ** If that were not so, the popular press 
would not exist.” 

The Press Council at the moment was experimental. It had done 
excell en t work, and it would be a great mistake at tho present stage 
to interfere with its constitution. Nor did he favour the suggestion 


that the Council should have sanctions to impose professional 
standards. ” It would he a grave and dangerous thing indeed,” said 
Mr. Simon, ” to give to anybody the right to suspend anyone from 
wntmg or publishing any printed matter. Even a surfeit of 
cheesecake is more palatable than a gag. . 

Editor of “ Sunday Express ” apologizes at Bar of House. 

The House of Commons Committee on Privileges, in a 
report published on Jan. 9, 1957, found that the editor of the 
Sunday Express, Mr. John Junor, had been guilty of serious 
contempt of the House in a leading article of Dec. 16, 1956, 
which was held to imply that M.P.s were receiving an unfair 
allocation of supplementary petrol allowances. The com- 
mittee recommended that Mr. Junor should be “ severely 
reprimanded ” in view of “ the gravity of the contempt 
committed.” 

Mr. Junor appeared at the Bar of the House on Jan. 24 to 
express “ sincere and unreserved apologies for any imputation 
or reflection ” which might have been cast upon the honour 
and integrity of members of the House in the Sunday Express 
article. lie added : 

“At no time did I intend to be discourteous to Parliament. My 
only aim was to focus attention on what I considered to be an 
injustice in the allocation of petrol — namely, the petrol allowances 
given to political parties in the constituencies. In my judgment, 
theso allowances were a proper — and, indeed, an inescapable — 
subject of comment in a free Proas. That was the view which I held 
then and hold now. But I do regret deeply and sincerely that the 
manner in which I expressed myself should have been such as to be 
a contempt of this House.” 

On the proposal of Mr. Butler (Leader of the House), sup- 
ported by Mr. Gaitslcell (Leader of the Opposition), the House 
decided without a dissentient vote to accept Mr. Junor’s 
apology and to take no further action in the matter. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Daily Herald 
- News Chronicle) (Prev. rep. Press Council, 14312 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Formation of Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee. 

President Eisenhower appointed on July 20 a seven-member 
committee of Federal officials, including three members of the 
Cabinet, to co-operate with a ten-member committee of State 
Governors in a reappraisal of the functions and costs of 
government. The study group (known as the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee) resulted from a proposal by the 
President on June 24, at his annual conference with the State 
Governors, that the States should take over more governmental 
responsibilities and costs — a suggestion which was endorsed 
by the Governors. 

The members appointed by President Eisenhower included 
Mr. Robert B. Anderson, the new Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Mr. James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labour ; Mrs. Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare ; and 
Mr. P. F. Brundage, Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

B. TURKEY. — Bosphorus Bridge Project. 

A provisional agreement for tlie building of a suspension- 
bridge over the Bosphorus was signed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment with French and Turkish companies during July. The 
bridge will be built jointly by the Compagnie Frangaise 
d'Entreprises, the Compagnie Bandin- Chateauneuf, and the 
Turkish contractors (RAR), and is scheduled for completion 
within four years. Costing approximately $80,000,000, it will be 
1,840 metres long, 19 J metres wide and 50 metres in height. It 
was pointed out in Ankara that the bridge would be the only one 
in the world joining one continent to another. In addition to 
meeting national traffic needs, it would also link the road sys- 
tems of Europe and the Baghdad Pact area, which would meet 
at the Bosphorus bridge. (Turkish Embassy, London) 

C. YEMEN. — Russian Arms Deliveries. - Statement 
by British Foreign Office Spokesman. 

Reports that considerable supplies of Soviet or Czecho- 
slovak arms had been sent to the Yemen during the past month 
were confirmed on Aug. 9 by a spokesman of the British Foreign 
Office. The spokesman said that six shiploads of arms, and 
possibly seven, had arrived at Yemeni ports since the beginning 
of the year ; that the supplies included a number of aircraft, 

“ fairly old-fashioned machines of the piston-driven type ” ; 
and that there were “ about 50 Soviet instructors or advisers 
on equipment in the Yemen.” It was reported in the British 
press that the equipment included Soviet tanks of the T-34 
type. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. I55 02 A.) 
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A. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Proposals for Closer Rela- 
tions between Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches in 
England and Scotland. - Discussions between Anglican 
and Methodist Churches. 

Far-reaching organisational changes aimed at closer relations 
between the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches in England 
and Scotland were proposed in a unanimous report (. Relations 
between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches) issued on April 30, 
1957, by a committee representing the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, the Presbyterian Church of England, 
and the Episcopal Church in Scotland. The members of the 
committee included the Bishop of Derby (Dr. Rawlinson), who 
served as chairman ; Principal R. I). Whitehom, of the 
Presbyterian Church of England ; and the Bishop of Brechin 
(Dr. Graham), of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. A summary 
of the principal proposals and recommendations is given below 
under cross-headings : 

Basic Considerations. It was recognized that douht might arise 
whether Churches wero well advised to consider far-roaohing changes 
to facilitate unity with Churches of another order, in view of 
differently-held conceptions of the ministry of tho word and the 
sacraments. It was felt, however, that the questions arising botwoon 
Episcopalians and Prcsbytorlans lay at the hoart of differences 
evidenced by other divisions, and that a ” notable act of reconcilia- 
tion ” between them could not fail to introduce a new and promising 
element into tho whole field of oecumenical relationships. 

In the conversations between tho Churches concerned, it had boon 
of primary importance that all four Churches had been associated 
within tho oecumenical movement and had shared in the revival of 
interest in Biblical theology. Among the most important fruits of 
oecumenical activity in recent years wore tho convictions that unity 
was essential to the Church’s life ; and that disunity in witnoss and 
mission moant not only a wasteful use of limited resources but a 
deeply damaging contradiction, sinoo the Church could ** not 
adequately fulfil its ministry of reconciliation in tho world so long as 
it manifestly failed to heal and reconcile its own divisions.” 

In reforences to faults and errors of the past, tho report stated : 
“ It is acknowledged that mistakos have boon made on both sides, 
and that over the generations attitudes tending to bitterness and 
strife have not boon infrequent. But tho tiino has come when tho 
voice of mutual recrimination should bo silent. A more positive and, 
therefore, a more hopeful appeal to tho past is possible.” 

Governing principles in tho conversations had boon tho need for 
unity, and for changes in both tho historic Church systems if It was 
to he effected. Acting on thoso principles, the oommittoo had made 
what they recognized to have been “ no more than ari exploratory 
survey.” They had deliberately sot aside or not discussed some 
problems on the ground that the time to deal with them would bo 
when the Churches had resolved to plan for unity. 

Proposed Changes in Church Organization. Two far-reaching 
changes in Church organization wore suggested, ono affecting tho 
Presbyterian Churches and tho other tho Episcopal Olxuroh os : 

(1) The Presbyterian Churches should have an order of bishops 
chosen by eaoh Presbytery from its own membership. Such 
” presbyter-bishops ” would bo oonsooratod by bishops from the 
Episcopal Ohurohos and by tho Presbytery concerned, acting through 
Hr representatives ; they would thus be acknowledged by Anglicans 
as being in the Apostolic succession, and also by the Prcsbytorian 
Ohurohes. The ” presbyter-bishop ” would bo president of tho 
Presbytery, and would act as its principal minister in every ordination 
and in the consecration of other bishops. The Presbytery would 
retain its full place in tho life and government of tho Church, and tho 
General Assembly of tho Church of Scotland would retain its full 
authority in matters of doctrine, administration, legislation and 
Judicature, 

[These recommendations, if implemented, would involve radioal 
changes in the present organization of tho Church of Scotland.] 

(2) The Episcopal Ohurohes should adopt the principle of lay 
eldership, similar to tho Scottish eldership. Lay persons should bo 
given appropriate participation in the government of the Church at 
all levels — paroohial, diooosan, provincial, and national. In England, 
at provincial and national levels, tho bishops would retain their 
existing authority and place as an Upper House within each Convo- 
cation, but steps would be taken to include in or associate with the 
Convocation of each province a House of Laity. Efforts would also 
be made to prooure a wider and more effective lay representation in 
the Church Assembly, and to revise the relationship between the 
Convocations and the Church Assembly viewod as a national synod. 

Theological Considerations. Discussing the theological considera- 
tions involved in a possible rapprochement between the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Churches, the report noted "both reassuring agreement 
and some serious divergence.” On both sides, however, there had 
been a desire to examine afresh the idea of episcopi (i.e. pastoral 
government) and the mode of its exeroise within the Church. In 
spite of divergencies on the question of episcopacy, there was on the 
Presbyterian side a willingness to consider the functions of a bishop, 
as reoognized by the Anglican communion, so long as the office was 
duly integrated with the Presbytery and the whole Church. The 
concept of a 4 * bishop -in-presbytery ” appeared to be a possible modi- 
fication of Presbyterian polity. Against the possiblity of the accep- 
tance of the “ historic episoopate ” by the Presbyterian Ohurohes was 
set the possibility of a greater measure of *' corporate episcopacy ” 
by the Anglican Churches. 


Implications of Proposed Changes. 44 In this now approach toward 
unity through mutual adaptation,” Raid tho report, 44 tho conference 
li.o. tho committee] agreed that the appropriate changes in eaoh 
Church are not to be regarded an accommodations in alternative 
forms of Church government, but as the spiritual and doctrinal 
requirements ... to which the ( Jlxurohon must give hood if they are to 
move forward into fuller participation in the true wholeness of the 
ono Church of Christ. 

44 In modifications of this kind each Church must fully respect tho 
conscience of tho other . . . Moreover, each Church must allow the 
other a measuro of freedom In interpreting tho changes proposed, and 
seek itself to interpret them not In accordance with tho status quo ante 
in its own tradition but in accordance with the plenitude of order and 
praotioo in tho enriched Church of tho future, 

” The modifications . . . do not onvisngo one single 1 Church of 
Groat Britain,' but rather a * Church of England' and a ‘Church 
of Scotland ’ in full communion with one another in the one Church of 
Christ. Nor do they involve a uniformity of life and worship through- 
out those Churches, but rather the freedom of each Church under God 
to continue and develop in its own full inheritance of life and worship 
throughout its parishes and congregations. 

44 What is envisaged ... is a fullness of sacramental communion 
between these two Churches, involving fully authorized inter- 
change of communicants and mutual recognition of ministries. The 
suggested modifications are designed both to make room for full 
intercommunion and to provide a way in which its implications can 
he worked out in reconciliation botwoon the life and politics of tho 
Churches concerned.” 

The report was considered on May 28 by tho General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, inertia# in Edinburgh. 
After lengthy debate, it was agreed by a large majority that 
it should receive “the careful study of Church members at 
every level ” before any further action was taken* It was 
agreed that the report was “ no more than an exploratory 
survey ” and that it “in no way commits the Church of 
Scotland to accepting its arguments and conclusions.” 

In the version of the report issued jointly for the Church 
of England and the Scottish Episcopal Church, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury referred to the hope of the authors that their 
work would be studied and weighed before any responsible body 
of the four Churches was asked to record judgment on the 
recommendations. Speaking for the Church of England, Dr, 
Fisher said it was desirable that the report should he placed 
before the Lambeth Conference in 1958, and considered with 
other aspects of inter- Church relations, before the Convocations 
were asked to debate it. 


Discussions on Closer Relations between Anglican end Methodist 
Churches. - Anglican and Methodist Delegations. 

An important development during 1950 was the commence- 
ment of discussions between the Church of England and the 
Methodist Church on the possibility of closer relations between 
the two Churches. The discussions, which will be held in 
private, opened at Lambeth Palace on June 29, 1950, and arc 
expected to extend over two or three years. Formal approval 
for such discussions had been expressed during 1955 by the 
synods of the Convocations of Canterbury and York and by 
the Methodist Conference. 


The hope of seeing the Church of England ** In close relation with 
an opiscopal Methodist Qhuroh which still retains many of Its own 
customs and modos of worship ” was expressed in a report published 
on July 0, 1055, by two joint committees of tho Convocations of 
Canterbury and York. [Those committees were set up in 1953 to 
study tho implications of a report, Church Relation# in England , 
made in 1950 by representatives of tho Church of England and the 
Free Ohurohes.] It was regarded as essential “ that if the suggestion 
of creating a Methodist episoopate be followed, such an episcopate 
should from tho first be by some moans linked with the existing 
episcopate of tho Church of England,” Tho hope was accordingly 
expressed that conversations, unrestricted In scope, might begin 
between the two Churches. 


The Joint committees referred os follows to certain stipulations 
which had been made by the Methodist Church, and to the Church 
of England's attitude to thoso stipulations : 

44 The first Methodist stipulation asks that the Church of England 
should acknowledge that 4 our divisions are within the Christian 
Body which Is throughout in a state of schism,' The Committees 
hesitate to use the preoise words of this stipulation, because of the 
theological ambiguities attaching to the word ' schism,' but would 
regard all disoussions botweon the Methodist Church and the Church 
of England as talcing place within the Body of Christ. Tho Church 
of England must bear its share of tho responsibility for the original 
division between us, and must in penitence admit that its members 
have too easily acquiesced iu its continuance , . * 


VMUU V*AV 4.TJ.UVUUIU0U WUUXUM would 0® ire® DO 

preserve the relations of intercommunion and fellowship with other 
non-episcopal Churches which it now enjoys,' in the opinion of the 
Committees, does not of itself raise an Insuperable harrier to fruitful 
disoussions with tho Methodists. Yet the nature and extent of these 
4 relations of intercommunion and fellowship ' must ho an important 
subject in any suoh disoussions. On tho side of the Church of 
England also, Its own essential order and discipline would need to he 
safeguarded.” 
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The Methodist Conference, meeting in Manchester on July 8, 1955, 
passed a resolution (with only two dissenting votes) saying that the 
Methodist Church would “ gladly respond ” to any invitation to 
hold conversations which might load to closer relations with the 
Church of England. The resolution was moved by Dr. Harold 
Roberts (Principal of Richmond College, Surrey), who said that “ we 
have made it perfectly plain . . . that wo could not consider closer 
relations with the Church of England, much as wo desire them, at 
the expense of weakening our connexion with the Freo Churches.” 

The Methodist Church subsequently accepted an invitation from 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York to hold discussions with 
the Church of England on closer relations between the two Churches, 
the membership of the respective delegations being announced on 
Feb. 23, 1956, in a statement issued jointly by both Churches. 
The Anglican members, appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
included the Bishops of Chichester, Liverpool, and Oxford, while the 
Methodist members (appointed by Dr. Leslie Weatherhoad, president 
of the Methodist Conference) inoluded Dr. Harold Roberts, Dr. Eric 
Baker (secretary of the Methodist Conference) and Dr. Woatherhead 
himself. Other members included tho Rev. F. J. Taylor (Principal 
of Wycliffo Hall, Oxford) and Canon S. L. Groonslade (of Durham), 
on tho Anglican side ; and Dr. Norman Snaith (Principal of Wesley 
College, Leeds) and Dr. Gordon Rupp (lecturer in Modem Church 
History, Cambridge University) on the Methodist side. Each 
delegation inoluded a lay member and a woman member— in the 
case of tho Anglican delegation, Professor IT, A. Hodges (Professor 
of Philosophy at Reading University) and Miss S. Lister (of the 
Central Council for Women’s Church Work) ; and in tho case of the 
Methodist delegation, Professor T. E. Jossop (Professor of Philosophy, 
Hull University) and Dr. Dorothy Farror (Vice-Principal of the 
Methodist Deaconess College, Ilkley). 

In the conversations between the Church of England and 
the Methodist Church, the Anglican delegation is led by the 
Bishop of Chichester (Dr, Bell) and the Methodist delegation 
by Dr. Harold Roberts. — (Church Times - Methodist Recorder - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — 
Dedication of Magna Carta Memorial. - Gift of U.S. Bar 
Association to Britain. - The Magna Carta Trust. 

A memorial to Magna Carta, presented to Britain by the 
American Bar Association, was unveiled on July 28 at Runny- 
mede in the presence of some 4,000 American lawyers visiting 
Britain in connexion with the annual convention of the 
American Bar Association, held for the first time in London. 

Designed by Sir Edward Maufe, R.A., the memorial is in the form 
of a miniature Greek temple formed by a circle of eight hexagonal 
columns, topped by a glass-domed cupola. On the inner side of the 
cupola are Inscribed the words : “ Erected by tho American Bar 
Association to commemorate Magna Carta, symbol of freedom under 
law.” The memorial —which overlooks tho famous meadow where 
King John signed tho Great Charter In 1215— was placed in the care 
of tho nowJy-formod Magna Carta Trust (see below). 

Distinguished American lawyers present at the ceremony inoluded 
Chief Justlco Earl Warren and two other members of the Supreme 
Court, Justices John M. Uarland and Tom C. Clark. Members of 
tho British legal profession present included Lord Evershed, Master 
of tho Rolls and chairman of tho Magna Carta Trust, and Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, Q.C., M.P., chairman of the General Council of the Bar. 
In a speech at tho unveiling ceremony, Mr. E. Smytho Gambroll 
(immediate past prosidont of tho American Bar Association) said that 
«* tho 250,000 lawyers of America, represented by tho Amorican Bar 
Association, have returned in dovout phgrimago to tho ancestral 
homo, to tho well-springs of our profession and the fountain-head of 
our faith.” 

The Magna Carta Trust was set up at the Mansion House, 
London, on July 9 to perpetuate the principles of Magna Carta, 
preserve the sites associated with its signing for reverent use 
by the public, and commemorate triennially “the grant of 
Magna Carta as the source of the constitutional liberties of all 
English-speaking peoples and as a common bond of peace 
between them.” The trustees include the Master of the Rolls, 
the Lord Mayor of London, the chairman of the English- 
Speaking Union, and the chairman of the Pilgraims of Great 
Britain. (Times - Daily Telegraph - New York Times) 

B. SOUTH VIETNAM. — Confiscation of Property of 
cx-Emperor Bao Dai and “ Supporters.” 

The Vietnamese National Assembly passed a Bill on June 29 
authorizing the Government to seize the properties of Bao Dai 
(the former Head of State, now living in France) as well as 
those of his “ supporters.” The measure did not specify who the 
“supporters” were, this being left to the Government to 
decide by decree. During the debate, however, it was stated 
that the legislation was directed against the leaders of the 
“Movement for National Salvation ” which had been formed in 
opposition to President Diem’s regime by a number of former 
Ministers and generals now living in France, including M. 
Nguyen Van-Tam and M. Tran Van Huu, former Prime 
Ministers, and General Nguyen Van-Vy, a former Chief of Staff. 
(Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14949 A.) 


C. TURKEY. — Diplomatic Appointments. 

M. Nuri Birgi, formerly Secretary-General of the Turkish 
Foreign Ministry, arrived in London on June 1 to take up the 
post of Ambassador to Britain in succession to M. Urguplii, 
who had held the post since September 1955. M. Urguplii, 
formerly Ambassador in Bonn, had been appointed to the 
London Embassy in succession to M. Baydur, who died in 
February 1955. M. Birgi had represented Turkey at the London 
conferences on Suez during the autumn of 1956. 

Together with M. Birgi’s appointment to London, an exten- 
sive diplomatic reshuffle had been announced in Ankara on 
March 25, as follows : M. Selim Sarper, Turkish permanent 
delegate to the United Nations, was appointed permanent 
representative to the North Atlantic Council in Paris ; 
M. Seyfullah Esin, Ambassador in Bonn and formerly in 
Moscow, succeeded M. Sarper at the United Nations ; M. Setar 
Iksel, Ambassador in Athens, became Ambassador in Bonn ; 
M. Nuredm Ergm, formerly Ambassador in Lisbon, succeeded 
M. Iksel as Ambassador in Athens ; and M. Feridun Kemal 
Erkin, Ambassador in Madrid, became Ambassador to France 
vice M. Menemenjogiu, retiring. — (Turkish Embassy Press 
Department, London - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 12149 D.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Strength of Armed Forces. 

Figures issued by the Ministry of Defence on Aug. 19 showed 
that the strength of the U.K.’s active armed forces at June 30, 
1957, was 702,100 officers and men, compared with 761,200 at 
June 30, 1956— -a reduction of over 59,000. 

Figures for the three Services (with those for June 30, 1956, 
in parentheses) were : — 

Royal Navy and Royal Marines. — 14,000 officers (14,500) and 
99,800 ratings (105,400), including 200 W.R.N.S. officers and 3,100 
W.R.N.S. ratings. 

Army. — 32,000 officers (34,300) and 335,200 other ranks (365,100), 
including 400 W.R.A.O. officers and 4,000 W.R.A.C. other ranks. 

Royal Air Force.— 26,500 officers (26,700) and 194,600 other ranks 
(215,200), including 400 W.R.A.F. officers and 4,300 W.R.A.F. 
other ranks. 

The totals include 7,000 National Service officers (8,000) and 
237,600 National Servicemen (275,500). 

Reserve and Auxiliary forces in the three Services totalled 
521,500 (606,600), and civilian staffs directly employed num- 
bered 252,500 (263,800). — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15493 A ; 14773 A.) 

E. WESTERN GERMANY. — Equal Rights for Men 
and Women in Family and Inheritance Matters. 

The Bundestag unanimously approved on May 8 legislation 
designed to define in detail, for purposes of family and inheri- 
tance law, the principle laid down in Article 3 of the Basic Law 
under which “ men and women shall have equal rights.” Those 
provisions of the Civil Code of 1900 which contradicted this 
principle had already been abolished as from April 3, 1953, 
under Article 117 of the Basic Law, hut the lack of any new 
legislative definition had created considerable legal uncertainty. 
Some of the more important provisions of the Bill regulated 
the right of decision concerning the education of children, 
and the status of the property of married women. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 

F. INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS. — British Ratifi- 
cation of Geneva Conventions of 1949. 

The Geneva Conventions Bill, authorizing the British 
Government to ratify the four Geneva Conventions concluded 
in 1949 under the auspices of the International Red Cross 
[dealing with the amelioration of the condition of wounded and 
sick in the armed forces on land and at sea, the treatment of 
prisoners of war, and the protection of civilians in wartime], 
was given second readings in the House of Lords on June 25 
and in the House of Commons on July 12 respectively. After 
passing the remaining stages the Bill received the Royal Assent 
on July 31 .— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 13664 B.) 

G. SWIMMING. — New Cross-Channel Record. 

A new cross-channel swimming record was set up on Aug. 21 
by a British naval officer, Commander Gerald Forsberg, who 
swam from St. Margaret’s Bay (near Dover) to a point on the 
French coast near Cap Gris Nez in 13 hours 33 minutes— thus 
beating by 22 minutes the previous record (13 hours 55 min.) 
set up in 1955 by Miss Florence Chadwick, the American 
swimmer. Commander Forsberg (45) is an assistant director of 
boom defence and marine salvage at the Admiralty. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. reo. 1 440 H.) 
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A. ISRAEL. — Withdrawal of British Oil Firms. 

It was announced in London on July 28 by a spokesman of 
the Shell Petroleum Company that Shell and the British 
Petroleum Company (B.P.) had decided for commercial 
reasons to cease the marketing and distribution of petroleum 
products in Israel. No decision had yet been taken about the 
Haifa oil refinery. The spokesman said that the companies’ 
operations in Israel during the past few years had not been 
“ commercially attractive.” He was not prepared to confirm 
reports that the Arab States had exerted pressure on the 
companies to bring about their withdrawal from Israel. 

At the present time tho Shell company markets tho output of the 
Haifa refinery, which it owns jointly with B.P, through a subsidiary 
of the latter, Consolidated Relinorios Ltd, Tho refinery is capable of 
processing some 4,000,000 tons of oil a year, and up to 1948 about 
2,000,000 tons of oil was delivered annually to tho refinery by pipe- 
line from tho Kirkuk oilfields in Iraq. This supply ceased on tho 
outbreak of tho Palestine War, and since then tho refinery has boon 
in partial oporalion, processing crude oil imported from othor sources. 
At tho present time it prooossos some 900,000 tons annually out of 
Israol's total oil consumption of approximately 1,400,000 tons, part 
of tho processing being oarrlod out by tho Israel Fuel Corporation 
( DeUk ), a semi-govornmontal agency. 

It was made known in London on the same day that the 
Shell company had notified the Israeli Government in advance 
of their intention to cease operations in Israel ; that the Israeli 
Government had made representations to the British Govern- 
ment in an attempt to persuade the companies to remain; 
but that H.M. Government, in reply, had pointed out that the 
companies had reached their decision on commercial grounds 
and without prior consultation with the Foreign Office. 

The companies’ decision was strongly resented in Israel, 
where the press and public opinion generally regarded! it as a 
14 surrender ” by Britain in face of pressure exerted by the 
Arab States in pursuance of their economic boycott of Israel. 
Many Israeli newspapers represented the decision as an 
44 appeasement ” of the Arab States on the part of Britain, an 
editorial in the influential Jerusalem Post declaring that 
Britain had 44 succumbed to Arab blackmail.” It was 
recognized in official circles, however, that the companies 
had decided to leave Israel without prior consultation with 
the British Government. 

The decision of the Shell and B.I\ companies to cease 
operations in Israel was described by The Times (in an editorial 
on July 28) as “profoundly disquieting.” The editorial 
article said : 

" * - • In their official explanation of why they* arc planning tho 
disposal of their marketing interests Shell and B.P. stress that their 
action is due to purely commercial reasons. Nevertheless it is a 
well-known fact that the Arabs hove, over since 1948, been exorting 
pressure on the companies to dispose of their interests in Israol, 
Whatever the oompanies may say, tho world, and particularly the 
Middle East, will boliovo that thoir withdrawal is a concession to 
the Arab 4 boyoott committee.’ The Israelis lmvo a further anxiety. 
This Is that other British firms operating In Israol and Arab countries 
will follow suit. This fear is probably groundless, sinoo, even 
assuming that tho oil companies’ decision Is coloured by political 
calculations, no other business Is dependent on Arab good will to tho 
extent that they are. 

11 The Israeli Government have already made representations to 
the British Government. The latter apparently wish to treat tho 
transaction as purely commercial but. . . they can hardly divost them- 
selves of all responsibility. Not only will they havo to face tho 
political consequences of the companies’ act but they are Involved 
as part-owners of one of those Involved. [Tho British Government 
have a 51 per cent holding in B.P.]. They ought not to interfere to 
the point of compelling private oompanies to make purely com- 
mercial saorifloes. But they ought to resist cloarly recognizable 
political pressures. The disposal of the marketing interests is a 
matter for serious concern. If tho future of the Haifa refinery Itself 
is at stake this must be faoed squarely as an important political 
issue.” 

Criticisms of the companies’ decision were made in the House 
of Commons on Aug. 2 by several M.P.s, notably Mr. John 
Dugdale (Lab.) and Mr. Langford-Holt (0.). 

Mr. Dugdale believed that the reason for the companies’ deoision 
was ** Arab pressure whioh has been exercised upon many firms of 
different countries operating in Israel — a pressure which is mainly 
bluff, as has been shown by British, French and German companies 
who have refused to abandon their operations in Israel.” After 
asserting that Shell and B.P. were carrying out a ” squalid deal with 
the Arabs *’ whereby they hoped to secure further gains in their 
trade with the Arab world by giving up thoir interests in Israel, ho 
called upon H.M. Government to resist pressure from the Arab 
League and to Instruct the companies to remain in Israel. 

***• Maudling, replying for the Government, emphasized that 
Shell and B.P. had been losing a substantial sum annually on thoir 
operations in Israel and had therefore decided that their continued 
operation in that country was no longer commercially justifloable. 


As the decision was taken on purely commercial grounds, and was in 
no 80080 a political decision, tho Government had no right to 
challenge tho commercial judgment of the companies or to interfere 
in any way. 

The Foreign Secretary (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) had previously 
stated in the House on July 20 that the Government had no 
prior knowledge whatever of the companion' decision to dispose 
of their marketing interests in Israel.— (Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian - Government Press Office, Jerusalem) 


B. UNTIED KINGDOM. - Import Policy. - Relaxation 
of Dollar Import Restrictions. - Anglo-Australian Meat 
Talks in London. 

The President of the Board of Trade, Sir David Keclcs, 
announced in a written parliamentary reply on July 2 that 
import controls would he removed on more tiian 500 industrial 
commodities, certain agricultural products mainly used in 
manufacture, and certain chemicals, imported from the U.S.A., 
Canada and other countries in the dollar area. 


The broad effect of this deoision (Hir David said) would bo that, 
except In tho case of leather, for which the dollar quota would bo 
substantially Increased, the remaining import controls on tho basic 
raw materials) of Industry and on metal soml-nmnufacturofl would bo 
removed. In most oases tho main benefit would bo tho relief of 
importers from paper work, but in othor oases Importers would gain 
from increased competition amongst suppliers and easier access to 
tho sources of supply which suited them best. The net cost of 
additional imports from the dollar area was not expected to exceed 
£3,000,000. Hir David pointed out, however, that there had been no 
change in tho Government’s policy of economizing on external 
expenditure. 


Tho Board of Trade stated in a memorandum that existing restric- 
tions would continue to apply to dollar imports of machinery, fuels, 
many food items, and most manufactured products, Including some 
which wore used in industry. In the case of leather the present 
comphcatod quota arrangements would be greatly simplified and 
there would bo a quota covering all dollar countries of £2,000,000 a 
year, representing an increase of about £1,250,000. 

Tho goods on whioh quota controls were relaxed included animal 
foodlng-stufffl and seeds, mineral products and metals, oils, waxes and 
perfumery materials, miscellaneous animal and vegetable products, 
and chemicals, drugs, and medicines. Hie statement pointed out 
that a large number of tho items affected had already been imported 
under open individual licences or under specific licences freely issued. 

Talks between the British and Australian Governments on 
Australian meat supplies to the U.K. were held in London from 
June 7 - July 7. The conference, which took place at Australia’s 
request, was held with the purpose of reviewing the 15-year 
agreement under which Australia exports to Britain most of 
her surplus meat production. 

A joint statement issued in London and Canberra on July 7 said 
that tho present position and tho future prospoctH of tho market for 
moat In the U.K. had boon examined, The Australian delegation had 
thought that potential Increases of meat supplies both from abroad 
and in tho U,K. wore likely to outrun the capacity of the U.K. 
market to take increased quantities at remunerative prices * they 
could not agree that increased consumption could absorb significantly 
Increased supplies. The U.K. representatives had pointed out that 
per capita consumption of moat in tho U.K. had only recently 
recovered to the pre-war level, and considered that there was no 
reason to doubt that continued Increases in consumption were 
possible. Moroovor, they did not share tho view that substantially 
Increased supplies wore in sight. 


— AirwnyuviMi AuvvroiUin 

representatives had requested that, “ in order to make effective the 
policy stated in tho Ottawa Agreement of giving ( Commonwealth 
suppliers an expanding share of moat Imports into tho U.K., quotas 
previously applied under that Agreement to restrict Imports of 
foreign meat should be revised on the basis that quotas would be 
reduced to limits to bo agreed and applied if and when foreign supplies 
811011 hpite.” ^e U.K. representatives had stated, however, 
that they oould not regard tho use of import restrictions, os proposed 
for the purpose of protecting tho Australian interest in the U.K. 
market, as consistent with U.K, policies and existing international 
obligations. 

The statement concluded : " Both sides agreed that the situation 
should bo kept under review and that, whenever thought appropriate, 
furthor discussions could be arranged at the request of either side,” 
Mr. McMahon, the Australian Minister of Primary Industry, 
? n ^ T tlmt Australia’s aim had been a limitation of 
Britain s meat imports from Argentina to 200,000 tons a year, 
compared with the present 442,000 tons.—(Timcs - Daily 
Telegraph - Financial Times - Board of Trade Journal - 
Australian News and Information Bureau) (11770 A.) 


^ ***** ^ w AUVA voov aju, JUPjAAAJfc JCV1EM3« 

.The Swedish Biksbank announced on July 10 an increase In 
the bank rate from 4 to 5 per cent. The rate lxad been raised 
from 2} to 8| per cent on April 10, 1955, and from 8* to 
4 per cent on Nov. 28, 1056.-<Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) 

(Prev. rep. ija« B.) 
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AUGUST 24 — 31 , 1957 

A. SYRIA. — Purge in Syrian Army. - Pro-Communist 
Officer appointed Gommander-in-Chief. - Allegations of 
“ American Plot.” - U.S. Diplomats expelled from Syria. « 
Syrian Ambassador expelled from United States. - 
Western and Middle East Reactions to Syrian Develop- 
ments. - Turkish Discussions with King Faisal and King 
Hussein. - Syrian Denial of Communist Alignment. 

An extensive purge of top-ranking posts in the Syrian Army, 
involving the appointment of a pro-Communisl officer (Colonel 
AM Bizri) as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, was announced 
in Damascus on Aug. 17. The announcement said that ten 
senior officers had been dismissed (a major-general, two 
brigadiers, and seven colonels) ; that Colonel Bizn, Chief of 
Internal Security, had been appointed C.-in-C. of the Army m 
succession to General Nizamuddin and promoted to major- 
general rank ; and that Brigadier-General Jamal Feisal had 
been appointed head of the Gendarmerie, with Colonel Mohamed 
Jarrali as his assistant. [Colonel Jarrah was military prosecutor 
during the trials of Right-wing leaders accused of plotting with 
Iraq to overthrow the present Syrian Government — see 
15582 A.] The Syrian Prime Minister, M. Assali, had announced 
on Aug. 15 that General Nizamuddin had asked to be retired 
on pension. 

No official reasons were given for the changes in the Army 
leadership, but it was commented abroad that they had 
followed closely upon the Syrian allegations of an American 
“plot” to overthrow the regime [see below], and also shortly 
after the Syrian Defence Minister’s visit to Moscow, where an 
agreement had been signed for extensive Soviet technical and 
economic aid to Syria — see 15705 A. General Bizri was described 
in the Lebanese press as a “ card-carrying Communist,” and 
newspapers in Jordan and the Lebanon said that the so-called 
“ American plot ” had been invented as a pretext for eliminating 
officers opposed to Syria’s close connexion with the Soviet 
Union. The Jordanian newspaper Al Jihad denounced “ the 
military regime which now rules Syria in the name of Russia 
and not in the name of Arabism and the Arabs.” 

The background and implications of the changes in Syria 
were described as follows in a Beirut despatch (Aug. 20) from 
the Special Correspondent of The Times : 

"... Of the mon behind tho coup ... it can ho fairly assumed 
that tho t Syrian] Communist chief, Khalod Baqdash, is a leading 
though little publicized actor Certainly Baqdash is tho most domina- 
ting personality in Syrian politics m spite of his lack of office. . . . 
Tho new (Gunman dor-in -Chief, General Bizri, is also believed to he a 
party member. Born of a Widon family in the Lebanon, he moved to 
Aleppo in his youth, where, according to sources here fin Beirut], he 
was known as a OomimmM at tho ago of 17. lie wan also among 
those young * Nationalists ’ who took part in tho anti-British Itashid 
All coup in Iraq in 1941. JTis abrupt elevation to tho senior Army 

post can bo regarded only as a sign of whore the power lies 

Ah for Colonel Hurra,] [see 15582 A], for so long tho Syrian bogy -man, 
it may bo thought that recent events tend to confirm tho view that 
he is not a Communist (although his wife is supposed to bo), otherwise 
ho might have been moro to tho fore now ; probably he is more 
interested in tho teclmical cxeroiso of power for its own sake. In its 
effect on Middle East alignments the Syrian coup may yot prove more 
far-roachlng than the Suez adventure. Aside from tho obvious threat 
to the Baghdad Pact, which could swing Jordan finally Into that 
organization, and its revelation of tho inadequacy of the Eisenhower 
doctrine as a substitute for a Middle Bast policy, it may have 
important hearings on Anglo -American relations with both King 
Sand and Colonel Nasser. ..." 

Syrian Allegations of M American Plot.” - 
Expulsion of U.S. Diplomats - 
Syrian Ambassador expelled from Washington. 

On Aug. 13, only four days before the Army purge, the 
Syrian Government had announced the uncovering by the 
military authorities of “ an American plot to overthrow Syria’s 
present regime.” Three officials of the U.S. Embassy — Lieut. - 
Colonel Robert W. Malloy (military attachd), Mr. Howard E. 
Stone (the Embassy’s second secretary for political affairs) and 
Mr. Francis J. Jetton (vice-consul) — were accused of complicity 
and ordered to leave Syria within 24 hours. It was alleged 
inter alia that the U.S. Government had been willing to give 
large sums of money to a new Syrian Government which would 
make peace with Israel, and that it had sent Mr. Stone — 
described as America’s “ No. 1 expert on coups d'etat to 
Damascus to direct the alleged “ conspiracy.” The allegations 
were described as a “ complete fabrication ” by the U.S. 
Embassy in Damascus and the State Department in Washing- 
ton, and also by the three diplomats on their arrival in Beirut. 

In retaliation for the expulsion of the U.S. diplomats, the 
State Department announced on Aug. 14 that the Syrian 
Ambassador in Washington, Dr. Zeineddine, and the Second 


Secretary of the Syrian Embassy, Dr. Zakaria, had been 
declared personae non gratae and exp eiieTT“ , ix.-r> 5 s 2 the United 
States [Dr. Zeineddine was visiting Syria at the tmb>J I* was 
also announced that the U.S. Ambassador to Syria — Mr^James 
S. Moose jr., then in America — would not be returning to 
Damascus. 

The State Department announcement referred to the " increasingly 
unfriendly attitude ” adopted by Syria toward the U.S. A., culmina- 
ting m the " fabricated charges of involvement in a plot against the 
Syrian Government.” It also announced that a strong protest had 
been made to the Syrian Charg6 d* Affaires in Washington against 
" the Government-inspired slanderous campaign which has been 
carried on against the U.S.A. by the Syrian press and the Syrian 
official radio ” ; “ interference with an American diplomatic courier 
at the Syrian border on Aug. 12 ” ; and the " totally unwarranted 
action ” taken against the three U.S. diplomats in. Damascus, 

The Syrian military attach^ in Rome (Colonel Ibrahim 
Husseini), who had been accused by his Government of com- 
plicity m the “ American plot,” said on Aug. 16 that a group 
of Syrian Army officers were trying to establish a Left-wing 
military dictatorship with the object of “ throwing the country 
into the arms of the East ” and of turning Syria into a full- 
fledged Russian satellite so that they could consolidate them- 
selves in power. 

After stressing that there had been no “ American plot ” whatever. 
Colonel Hussoini said that what was actually happening in Syria was 
an " internal struggle for power ” launched about a year ago by a 
group of Army officers who wore captains at the time hut had since 
secured higher posts in the Syrian Army. Comparing the " captains* 
plot ” in Syria with the “ officers* plot ” ia Egypt which brought 
Colonel Nasser to power, Colonel Husseini said that whereas the 
Egyptian group was genuinely neutral in the East-West confliot, the 
Syrian group was " overtly and actively ” pro-Russian. 

Colonel Husseini subsequently asked lor asylum in Italy, after 
refusing to oboy orders from his Government to return to Damascus, 

Anglo-American Discussions on Syria. - 
President Eisenhower’s Statement. 

The Syrian situation was discussed at the State Department 
on Aug. 19 by Mr. Dulles and the British Ambassador in 
Washington, Sir Harold Caccia. No statement was issued, but 
Sir Harold Caccia subsequently commented — in reply to 
questions by newspapermen — that the trend of events in Syria 
apparently represented “ a procession towards Moscow ” — 
“ first of all you start with Russian arms, then there is the 
visit of the Defence Minister to Moscow, and then internal 
changes, all tending m the same direction.” 

At President Eisenhower’s press conference on Aug. 21, 
Mr. Merriman Smith (of the United Press) commented that 
Syria “ seems to be drifting into the Soviet orbit ” and asked 
the President what the United States “ was doing about the 
situation in Syria.” 

After pointing out that there were ** very definite limitations on 
what you can do in the internal affairs of any other country,” the 
President said : " First of all, the situation there [in Syria] is that 
we were accused of a lot of things which are obviously a smoke-screen 
behind which people that have Leftist leanings are trying to build 
up their power. Tho pattern that is seemingly emerging is an old one — 
for the Soviets to insert or offer economic and military aid and, 
through doing so, to penetrate the receiving country with their 
agents ; for these to get into power [and] to find stooges that will 
do their will ; and finally to take over the country. How far this 
pattern has gone in Syria we don*t know. Actually, there is a very 
strict censorship and our embassy is not free to give us all the 
information that it can get. We don*t know exactly what is happening. 
So, frankly, what we are doing is getting every piece of information 
we can daily. We consult with others that are interested and have 
knowledge and are trying to keep abreast of the situation. It is not 
one of those instances that at present justify any kind of action at 
all under the Mideast Doctrine *’ [i.e. the Eisenhower Doctrine.] 

Turkish-Iraqi- Jordanian Discussions. - 
Visit of King Faisal and King Hussein to Istanbul. - 
Mr. Loy Henderson’s Mission to Middle East. 

The developments in Syria aroused serious concern in Iraq, 
Jordan, the Lebanon and, more especially, in Turkey. The 
Istanbul Correspondent of The Times commented (Aug. 22) : 

" The Turkish Government is following events in Syria with deep 
concern. If Syria were to become for all practical purposes a Commu- 
nist satellite, Turkey would be faced with a double threat : from the 
north — the Caucasian frontier with Russia — and from the south — 
along the extensive frontier with Syria. However, the Government 
has refused to he dragged into hasty action. There has been no 
move to concentrate troops on the Syrian frontier and there seems 
to be no likelihood of such an eventuality m the near future. The 
Government is naturally keeping m close touch with friendly Govern- 
ments, among them Britain, the U.S.A., and Iraq, but it would b© 
premature to say that any formal application has been made for 
common action on the part of the councils of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization or the Baghdad Pact.” 
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King Hussein of Jordan and King Faisal of Iraq both 
arrived at Istanbul on Aug. 22, the latter being accompanied 
by the Iraqi Prime Minister, Mr. All Jawdat. The two kings 
had talks on Aug. 28 on board the Turkish presidential yacht, 
followed on Aug. 24 by further discussions in which the Turkish 
President (M. Bayar) and Prime Minister (M. Menderes) 
participated. No communique was issued, but it was understood 
that the talks were of an informal character and dealt with the 
Middle East situation in general and Syria in particular. 

The U.S, State Department announced on Aug. 28 that Mr. 
Loy Henderson (Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
Middle East affairs) had left on a visit to the Middle East to 
41 obtain first-hand impressions of developments in the area and 
reactions to those developments there.” Mr. Henderson arrived 
in Istanbul on Aug. 24 and had discussions during the next two 
days with President Bayar, M. Menderes, and the Kings of 
Iraq and Jordan. King Hussein left Turkey on Aug. 26 for a 
visit to Spain. 

President Kuwatly's Visit to Cairo. - 
Syrian Denial of Pro-Communist Alignment. 

President Kuwally of Syria llew to Cairo on Aug. 17 for 
conversations with President Nasser, before going on to 
Alexandria for treatment at a hospital where he had previously 
received medical attention from time to time. On his return to 
Damascus (Aug. 25) M. Kuwatly declared that the situation 
in Syria was “ sound,” and fully understood by Egypt ; that 
he had had several meetings with President Nasser ; and that 
both Syria and Egypt would resist any pressure which might 
be brought against either country. He denied press reports that 
King Baud had invited President Nasser and himself to a 
meeting at Riyadh, the Saudi Arabian capital. 

The Secretary-General of the Syrian Foreign Ministry (J)r. 
Terazzi) held a press conference on Aug. 22 at which lie declared 
(1) that Syria’s foreign policy had not changed or shifted toward 
the Soviet Union, but remained one of “ positive neutrality 
and non-alignment with any power bloc ” ; (2) that the Soviet 
Government had made no offer of military aid to Syria during 
the recent visit to Moscow by M. Kbaled Azcm, the Defence 
Minister, nor bad the question of military aid been raised ; 
(8) that any meeting of the Baghdad Pact Powers to discuss 
Syria would be regarded as an “ unfriendly act ” ; (4) that the 
foreign policy of Syria and Egypt “ cannot be separated ” ; 
and (5) that in the event of an attack on Syria “ it is not up 
to the Soviet Union to defend us but up to the free world.” 

Dr. Terazzi described President Msonhowor’s views on the Syrian 
situation as 14 distorted ” ; reiterated the allegation that U.S. 
Embassy officials had plotted to overthrow the Syrian Government ; 
and asserted that the changes in the Syrian Army wero solely an 
internal matter and bore no relation to Syrian foreign policy, which 
continued to be based on the “ Bandung 1 principles ” of peaceful 
oo-existenoe, non-interference, and non-aggression. 

A Syrian Government spokesman announced on Aug. 21 that 
44 a few ” Syrian officers had been arrested for plotting against 
the Government. He declined to name the officers concerned ; 
stated, however, that they did not include the ten who had 
been dismissed on Aug. 17 ; and added that full details would 
be released when investigations had been completed. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Syria, Internal 
Situation, 15582 A 5 Soviet-Syrian Agreement, 15705 A.) 

A. ITALY. — Reinterment of Mussolini’s Body. 

The body of Benito Mussolini was reinterred on Aug. 80 in 
the family tomb at Predappio (his birthplace), in northern 
Italy, after having been handed over to his widow, Signora 
Rachele Mussolini. 

Mussolini was killed by partisans at Dongo (Lake Como) on 
April 28, 194:5, his body being subsequently buried in an 
unmarked grave in a Milan cemetery. In the following year the 
remains were snatched by formor Fasoists but were later recovered 
by the polio© at a convent in Pavia. On the instructions of the late 
Cardinal Schuster (Archbishop of Milan), and with the agreement of 
the Italian Government, the body was secretly reintorred in a 
Capuchin monastery at Cerro Maggiore, some 50 miles from Milan. 
The Capuchin monks were not aware of the identity of the body, 
whose whereabouts were kept a State secret to avoid pro -Fascist 
demonstrations. During the past ten years Signora Mussolini and 
her family had made a number of requests for permission to allow 
the body to be reinterred in the family vault at Predappio. 

The inspector-general of police who took Mussolini’s body 
to the monastery at Cerro Maggiore disclosed on Aug. 80 that 
its whereabouts had been known to fewer than ten people. 
(Corriere della Sera, Milan - Giomale d’ltalia, Rome) 


B. WHALING. — London Meeting of International 
Whaling Commission. 

The ninth annual meeting of the International Whaling 
Commission took place in London on June 24-28 under the 
chairmanship of Dr. S. J. Licnoseh (Netherlands). 

The mooting was attended by rcproHontaUvoH of Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, Franco, Iceland, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Panama, South Africa, Sweden, the U.K., 
the U.S. A. and the U.S.S.U., and by observers from Italy, Portugal, 
the International Council for the Exploration of the Sea, the U.N. 
Food and Agrioulturo Organization, and the Association or Whaling 
Companies. 

A statement issued on June 2H said that 20 factory ships and 225 
catchers had taken part in the 1050-57 Antarctic season. Urn total 
Antarctic output of whale oil and sperm oil amounting to 2,245,585 
barrels (374,230 tons), compared with 2,807,105 barrels (884,527 tons) 
in 1055-50. Output of whale and sperm oil from non -Antarctic 
sources amounted in 1050 to 005,180 barrels (100,805 tons), as 
compared with 520,000 barrels (80,083 tons) in 1055. 

The Commission's Scientific Sub-committee had recommended that 
the Antarctic catch, which had boon limited to 15,000 blue wlmies 
in the 1055-50 season and to 14,500 in 1050-57, should bo still further 
reduced in 1057-58, In view of the economic 1 and practical factors 
Involved, however, the (Commission decided that the present Unfit 
of 14,500 blue wlmies should stand for another season. 

The Commission amended the schedule to the international 
Winding Convention so as (1) to make a distinction between factory 
ships and refrigerated ships; and (II) to provide that the clause 
prohibiting factory ships from hunting whales In non -Antarctic 
waters within 12 months of having completed a season in the 
Antarctic should not apply to refrigerated ships. 

A draft agreement providing for the stationing of neutral 
observers with all Antarctic whaling expeditions* to prevent 
violations of the international restrictions* had been signed by 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, and the U.K. at a special 
conference at Oslo on March 20. The U.S.S.U. declined 
Norway’s invitation to attend the conference, but during the 
London meeting of the International Whaling Commission 
the Soviet delegates announced that their Government had 
meanwhile signed the. draft agreement,— (Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette - Times - Norwegian Embassy, London) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Industrial Production 
Indices for 1956 and First Quarter of 1957* 

Indices of industrial production (1 948 *100) prepared by the 
Central Statistical Office for 1950 and the first quarter of 1957 
were as follows : 

Total Mining Maim- Building Gas, 

All and faoturing and Electricity 

Industries Quarrying Industries Contracting & Water 

1966 , 


January 

. . 138 

114 

143 

110* 

183 

February 

. , 136 

135 

J46 

11(1* 

198 

Maroh 

. . 137 

115 

145 

110* 

171 

April . . 

. . 136 

111 

141 

125* 

158 

May 

. . 136 

108 

140 

125* 

143 

June . . 

. . 138 

115 

347 

125* 

141 

July 

. . 136 

95 

131 

120* 

132 

August . . 

134 

81 

1H 

120* 

181 

September 

. . 137 

109 

145 

120* 

144 

October 

. . 136 

115 

147 

127* 

1(12 

November 

. . 137 

13 9 

150 

127* 

179 

December 

. . 135 

110 

135 

127* 

178 



1967 . 




January 

. . 136 

115 

140 

122* 

188 

February 

. . 137 

122 

140 

122* 

184 

March 

. . 137 

120 

147 

122* 

108 



* Quarterly average. 




Provisional figures for all industries during the second quarter 
of 1957 were: 186 in April; 189 in May; and 140 in June, 
(Treasury Press Office - Board of Trade Journal) 

(Prev. rep. 14971 B.) 

D. AVIATION. — Fastest Transatlantic Crossing. 

The fastest crossing of the Atlantic to date was made on 
Aug. 25 by an R.A.F. Valiant jet bomber, piloted by Squadron- 
Leader R. Collins, which flew from Ottawa to Marlmm (Norfolk) 
— a distance of 8,800 miles— -in six hours four minutes at an 
average speed of 540 m.p.h. An Air Ministry spokesman, 
however, pointed out that the flight would not count as a record, 
since it was “ a routine return flight from Ottawa ” and there 
were no observers on board. The official record is held by a 
Canberra which flew from Ottawa to London in six hours 48 
minutes in June 1955, at an average speed of 496.S m.p.h, 
(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev* rep. 15x09 C $ X4298 C.) 
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A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION - 
WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION. — Compromise Agree- 
ment on Reduction of British Forces in Germany. - 
Censure Motion rejected by W.E.U. Assembly. - General 
Norstad’ s Concern over Troop Reductions. - Agreements 
on Support Costs between Federal Germany and Western 
Powers. - Reorganization of Netherlands Army. - First 
German Forces under NATO Command. - Anglo- 
German Defence Talks. - Other NATO Developments. 

The British Government formally notified the North 
Atlantic Council and the Council of the Western European 
Union on Feb. 14 of its intention to reduce the British forces in 
Germany to an appreciable extent, in connexion with Britain’s 
new defence policy of cutting the size of her armed forces while 
at the same time relying on the effectiveness of the nuclear 
deterrent. 

Although detailed figures were not disclosed at the time, it 
was subsequently reported in the Press that it was proposed to 
cut the B.A.O.K. by about 27,000 men within some 12 months 
(including the special airborne brigade group of 5,000 men 
stationed in Germany), and thus to reduce the overall strength 
of B.A.O.K. and the 2nd Tactical Air Force from 77,000 to 
50,000. At the same time, however, it was proposed that the 
airborne brigade group of 5,000 men should be kept in Britain 
as part of the strategic reserve, earmarked for immediate service 
on the Continent whenever necessary. 

The proposed cuts had to bo submitted for approval by the Council 
of tho W.E.U. because of the provisions of Article 0 of Protocol IT to 
the Western European Union Treaty, which formed pait of the 
Paris Agreements of 1054. In this protocol Britain bad committed 
horsolf to maintaining tho effective strength of the British forces 
assigned to tho Supremo Allied Commander, Europe, at four divisions 
and tho 2nd Tactical Air Force, and “ not to withdraw those forces 
against tho wishes of the majority of tho high contracting parties, 
who should take their decision in the knowledge of the views of the 
Supremo Allied Commander, Europe.” Tills meant that a majority 
of tho W.E.U. mombor-countrios could stop any withdrawal except 
—as provided for in the protocol— 1 “ in tho event of an acute oversea 
emergency.” 

In addition there was an undertaking given by NATO members to 
the North Atlantic Council in October 1955, when it was agrood that 
any Government contemplating a change in its commitments would 
inform the Council and the appropriate military authorities, and that 
this would be done in time for the Council’s views to bo fully 
consul oi ed. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the U.K. Foreign Secretary, explained 
the reasons for the British proposals to a ministerial meeting 
of the Council of W.E.U. held in London on Feb. 20. 

Mr. Lloyd explained that Britain had boon overstraining her 
resources ami was facing inflationary difficulties, which obliged her 
to out down on hoc spending. One of tho principal causes for those 
economic difficulties was tho unduly high proportion of tho country’s 
resources— men, money, and materials— which were going to Dofonco. 
Arms expenditure last year had boon £1,020,000,000, of which 
£80,000,000 had boon roooupod ; but if this offort wore continuod at 
the same rate Britain would bo spending £2,000,000,000 on defence 
by I960 because of tho increasing cost of weapons. 

Tho Foreign Secretary stressed that Britain had been carrying an 
unduly largo share of the dofonco burdens of tho free world— -in 
Korea, Malaya, Xiong Kong, Arabia, and elsewhere — with dofonco 
commitments extending far beyond the European Continent. As a 
result, II. M, Government had decided that they must rnako “ definite 
and substantial ” changes in tho armed forces by putting an ond to 
automatic increases in arms expenditure, by making a substantial 
reduction in manpower, and by a reduction in overseas commitments 
— such as was talcing plaoo in Jordan. Unless, however, Britain was to 
abandon all her dofonco commitments outsulo Europe, some of the 
nooossary outs would have to fall on her European forces, though 
Mr. Lloyd stressed that tho Government’s proposals wero open to 
discussion. 

In Booking to mitigate the consequents of this decision, Britain 
contemplated keeping for NATO use in the British Isles a small 
part of those forces which wero to be withdrawn from the Continent ; 
their military equipment would be kept on the Continent so that 
there would bo very little delay in bringing them, if necessary, into 
effective use in Europe. lie also considered that the greater effec- 
tiveness of the new aircraft with which the 2nd T.A.F. was being 
equipped would largely offset tho proposed reductions in the numbers 
of R.A.F. aircraft and personnel. 

The British proposal gave rise to much concern among 
the other W.E.U. member-countries, particularly strong 
opposition being expressed in France and Western Germany. 

French Ministers insisted that the British plan should he approved 
only if it conformed to the requirements of the Supreme Commander, 
whilst the Germans urged that it should be postponed for further 
review as it dealt with problems common to all the Allies It was 
also emphasized that any considerable reduction in the size of 
“ conventional ” NATO forces might face Western Europe with the 


prospect of being incapable of resisting Communist pressure unless 
it was prepared to embark on an all-out nuclear war. In this con- 
nexion Ministers from the Continental countries suggested that tlie 
British proposals might be re-phased so that their full impact could 
be delayed until the end of 1958 or the beginning of 1959. 

Grave apprehensions about the British proposals had 
previously been voiced by the Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe, General Norstad. 

In a press statement on Feb. 5, General Norstad had emphasized 
that 30 divisions were the “ strict minimum ” needed to guarantee 
the NATO countries against attack Originally, he recalled, the 
dofonco requirements of Central Europe along the lino of the Rhine 
had beon sot at 65 to 90 divisions, but the availability of new atomic 
weapons and gi eater divisional fire -power had made it possible, after 
a major re-exammation of Allied tactics undertaken m 1954, to 
arrive at a plan for the defence of tho whole NATO area with a force 
of Bomc 30 divisions This requirement still represented the “ mini- 
mum adoquato,” and SHAPE would bo most reluctant to see any 
reductions m tho “ shield forces ” covering the Central European 
sector. Asked what would happen if Britain went ahead with the 
proposed cuts m her forces on the Continent, General Norstad 
roplied : “ If it wore an important reduction we would bo forced to 
revise our whole concept, and wc would have to sec if the forces 
available would then be sufficient or not to contmne our mission on 
its present basis ” 

Expressing tho “utmost confidence” m tho U.S. Strategic Air 
Command and It A.F. Bomber Command as “ retaliatory forces,” 
Gonoral Norstad said that tins force was “ strong,” “ effective,” and 
“ a true deterrent ” — “ stronger and more effective than you [the 
press correspondents] or tho gonoral public realize.” Nevertheless, 
lie felt that the real deterrent to aggression was tho “ defensive 
shield ” along the thousands of milos between NATO and the Soviet 
bloc —a shield which must be held to enable the retaliatory forces 
to be used effectively. Ho added that a deficiency in tho “ shield ” 
had boon tho lack of a Gorman armed contribution, but expressed 
satisfaction at the way m which tho Gorman defence build-up was 
now progressing. By the ond of 1957, ho said, Supreme Headquarters 
expected to have as part of tho German contribution throe motorized 
infantry divisions, two armoured divisions, and the nuclei of a 
mountain division and an airborne division. Moreover, the German 
Navy was expoctod to provide two or three minesweepor squadrons, 
and two German air transport squadrons would also be ready. 

The North Atlantic Council considered the British proposals 
on Feb. 22, March 1, March 4, and March 13 without 
reaching agreement. Discussions by the W.E.U. Council on 
March 15-17, held at oflicial level, were similarly inconclusive. 
Eventually, however, after the Ministers concerned had been 
urgently summoned to London, a meeting of the W.E.U. 
Council at ministerial level adopted on March 18 a compromise 
resolution incorporating certain suggestions made by Dr. 
Adenauer, the German Federal Chancellor. In this resolution 
the W.E.U. Council agreed (l) to recommend to the North 
Atlantic Council the carrying-out of a new overall review 
of the resources of the NATO allies ; (ii) that the U.K. 
might m the meantime begin to carry out the reductions 
planned for the year April 1957-March 1958, having regard to 
the views of the Supreme Allied Commander ; and (iii) that 
a decision on any further reductions should not be taken until 
October 1957, in the light of the NATO review. 

The text of the W.E.U. Council’s resolution was as follows : 

“ The Council of Western European Union met on March 18 in 
London . . . under the chairmanship of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. Belgium 
was represented by M. Spank, France by M. Pineaii, the German 
Federal Republic by Professor Ilallstem, Italy by Signor Martino, 
Luxemburg by M. Bech, and the Netherlands by Mr. Luns. Canada 
and the United States wore represented by Mr. Robertson, the 
Canadian High Commissioner, and Mr Whitney, U.S. Ambassador 
in London, as observers. 

“ Tho Council continued the discussion, begun at ministerial level 
on Fob. 26, of the U.K. proposals for the future deployment of their 
forces on the mainland of Europe. It had been agreed at that meeting 
that examination of these proposals should be concluded at a further 
meeting of the W.E.U. Council in accordance with Article YI of 
Protocol II of the Paris Agreements. The British Government had 
put forward on Fob. 14, in connexion with their new overall defence 
plans, certain proposals regarding the future pattern of their forces 
on the mainland of Europe placed under the command of SACEUR 
[i.e. General Norstad]. The Council took note of the opinions 
expressed thereon m NATO, and also of tho views of SACEUR. 

“ The Council recognized that the problems facing the U.K. were, 
in fact, common to all members of the Alliance and that these com- 
mon problems called for a common solution within NATO. The 
seven Governments therefore agreed to recommend to the North 
Atlantic Council that they study urgently the proposals made hy 
the German Chancellor for a new overall review of the resources of 
the Alliance covering : (a) military requirements and defence aims ; 
(5) relationship between conventional and atomic forces and weapons ; 
(c) relationship between modern armaments and economic and 
financial resources ; (d) common production of modem weapons ; 
(e) common solution of currency problems arising from the stationing 
of troops in other member-States. 
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** Tho U.K. Government, ponding tho result of ill in rovi<nv by 
NATO, will carry out their plant* for tlio 1957-1958 financial year, 
having regard to SAOFUR’b views. Any further reductions will only 
be decided in October 1957 after now discussions in VV.M.IL in 
conformity with Article Vi of Protocol 11 of tho Paris Agreements, 
amd in the light of the above-mentioned review.” 

The Council’s decisions meant m practice that the British 
Government could put in hand the withdrawal of some 10,000 
men during the financial year 14)57'-58, but that the number 
would not be regarded as a definitive figure until the NATO 
review had been made and agreement readied in flic W.E.U. 
The question of the withdrawal of some further 14,000 men in 
the iinanciu.1 year 1058-50 would only be decided in October 
after further discussions. It was reported in the Press that 
the Britisli Government had agreed not to transfer back to the 
U.K. tlic special reserve of 5,000 men maintained in Germany. 

NATO Council Meeting in Bonn. 

The North Atlantic Council held its regular meeting at 
minis ferial level in Bonn on May 2-8 — the first occasion that 
the Council had met outside the organization’s headquarters 
in Paris and in the capital of one of the other member-countries. 
The Foreign Ministers present included those of Britain (Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd), France (M. Pincau), Italy (Dr. Martino, who 
presided), Western Germany (Dr, von Brentano), the Nether- 
lands (Mr. Inins), Denmark (Ur. Christiansen), Norway (l)r. 
Halvard Lange), Greece (M. Avcroff), and the United States 
(Mr. Dulles). 

The following communique was issued at the end of the 
mcelmg (cross-headings inserted) : 

Defensive Character of Alliance. ” Tho Atlantic alliance lias always 
boon and remains purely defensive. It was created to protect its 
momb or -countries from any aggression. It has succeeded, but the 
dangor of aggression clearly continues, and tlic countries of the 
alliance must there Coro remain united to provide for their dotonco. 

Tho Soviet Campaign of Intimidation. ” Tho Council noted that 
. , . tho Soviet leaders have launched a campaign which, while 
throwing tho cloak of oblivion over Ho viol, repression in Hungary, is 
designed to Induce public opinion in various mombor-ooun tries to 
oppose tho modernization of defence forces and to weaken the 
principle of collective security in NATO. The Council agreed that 
one of tho objects of this campaign was to ensure for Hovlot forces 
a monopoly of nuclear weapons on tho European Continent. Much 
a situation clearly would not bo accepted. It was with satisfaction 
that the Council noted tho linn replies given to those Ho viol 
manoeuvres. 

Need for Conventional and Nuclear Weapons. ” The Atlantic 
alliance must be In a position to use all available means to meet any 
attack which might be launched against it. It is tho availability of 
the most modern weapons of defence which will discourage attempts 
to launch any such attack on the alliance. Pending an acceptable 
agreement on disarmament, no Power can claim the right to deny 
to tho alliance tho possession of tho modern arms needed for its 
defence. If, however, the fours professed by tho Soviet Union aro 
sincere, they oould bo readily dissipated. All that is needed is for 
the Soviet Union to accept a general disarmament agreement 
embodying effective measures of control and inspection within tho 
framework of tho proposals made on numerous occasions by tho 
Westorn Powors, which remain an essential basis of their policy. 

The NATO ” Shield.” ” During their discussions of tho problem of 
security, tho question was raised of tho balance as between the latest 
woapons and conventional arms. The Council is awaiting the results 
of studios now in hand by tho NATO military authorities to enable 
member-oountrios to decide together on the steps necessary for tho 
development and balance of tho different types of foroos needed. 
Tho Council remains convinced that those decisions taken in common 
should take into account the need for NATO to rotain an offootive 
deterrent against aggrossion, including a powerful shield of land, sea 
and air forces, to protect tho torritory of mombor-Statos. 

Hungary. ” Recent events in Hungary have confirmed that free- 
dom counts for nothing in Soviet eyes and that the U.H.S.B. is 
prepared to use force to orush the legitimate aspirations of nations. 
The Council agreed that the continued brutal repression of the 
struggle for freedom of the heroic Hungarian people . . . continues 
to make difficult an improvement in Last-West relations. 

German Reunification. ” The Council discussed the effect of 
political developments in reoont months on the question of German 
reunification. They decided to oonfcinuo their efforts with every 
means at their disposal to induce the Soviet Government to carry 
out its agreement that Gormany should be reunified by free elections. 
The Ministers view tho prolonged division of Germany and the 
anomalous situation of Berlin as a continuing threat to world peace. 
They reaffirmed their determination by peaceful means to continue 
and intensify the common policy for the restoration of Germany as a 
free and united State within the framework of a system of European 
seourity. They directed particular attention to the inhumanity of 
the continued division of the German people. 

Middle East. ” The Council reviewed reoent developments in the 
Middle Bast, They conoluded that while the dangers to peace in 
the region remain great, oertain new elements give promise of limiting 
the opportunities for Communist expansion and subversion. The 


Council emphasized tho importance of current initiatives to improve 
the situation and to reinforce tho efforts already made to ensure the 
security and integrity of countries in the Middle Must. 

NATO Political Co-operation. “ The Ministers considered the 
state of tho alliance in the light of political developments, both 
within and without tho NATO area, which have taken place since 
they last met. live months ago. In this connexion tinny reviewed the 
progress achieved in political consultation under the new procedures 
inaugurated as a result of the recommendations of tho Committee of 
Three approved last December. They concluded that useful and 
concrete results had been achieved, and that the alliance was 
acquiring both greater maturity and solidarity. 

Retirement of Lord Ismay. ” Tho Donnell noted the report 
submitted by Lord Ismay fsoe below), ami conveyed to him their 
thanks and gratitude for the supreme services which he has rendered 
to the cause of the alliance in the past, live years.” 

Although not mentioned in the communique, it was 
announced by Dr, von Brentano on May 8 that the Council 
had agreed, on the initiative of both Mr, Selwyn Lloyd and 
M. Pincau, to make the Working Group on German reunifica- 
tion [sec 15410 A | a permanent body ; that it should continue 
to he responsible to and fostered by the British, French, U.S, 
and German Federal Governments ; and that it should report 
to NATO. 

Before the Council went into restricted session a number 
of important statements were made by the Ministers present, 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that the Soviet warnings about the conse- 
quences of nuclear war betrayed their concern at the cohesion of 
the West and its ability to adapt Itself to now military developments. 
The throat of Soviet ” nuclear retaliation ” did not in any way alter 
the position of Britain, which had boon a nuclear hose for more than 
live years. ” We have never supposed,” he added, ” that the Soviet 
Union would fall to use nuclear woapons against us in a global war. 
We aro right to base our whole defence on the nuclear deterrent, and 
wo have reason to believe that the Soviet Government respects that 
deterrent. Wo muHt see to it that tills is the strength of our position, 
and that it is clearly understood by public opinion,” 

The Soviet Union (Mr. Lloyd continued) was seeking a period of 
co-oxlHtoncc in order to build up its long-term strength, and its 
diplomatic tactics consisted of ” alternating bluster with blandish- 
ment.” While the tJ.H.H.R. was building up its military striking 
power, It was trying to modernize and develop Its economy In enter 
to compote with Western standards. This was causing serious strain, 
as it was no longer possible to apply the former Stalinist methods 
of repression. The satellite countries were now becoming an anxiety 
and a liability to tho U.S.S.R., but tho Umuuuulst Woo remained 
intact. Outside this bloc Russia's exploitation of nationalist move- 
ments in Africa and other parts of tho world, while possibly not 
meeting with all tho success she had hoped for, had continued and 
must be watched. ” This is not a moment for false optimism,” 
Mr. Lloyd declared, ” but wo do not need to talk ourselves Into 
a doollno.” 

Mr. Dulles said that fears had boon expressed that Britain's new 
dofonoo policy of reducing the armed forces would set off ” a chain 
reaction ” within the Atlantic alliance ; President Blsonhower, 
however, had asked him to Inform the Oouneil that no change was 
contemplated in the disposition of U.S. forces from the plans outlined 
at tho Council mooting last December. The Secretary of State added 
that tho Soviet Union was still trying to ploy a disruptive role 
because she did not like tho military strength of NATO. The best 
way for tho Russians to allay their fears would bo to accept some 
control of disarmament. But whilst no grout) was more eager than 
tho Atlantic alliance to reduce Its armaments and the threat of 
nuclear war, it would bo ” folly to weaken our defences on the basis 
of Russian prom isos alono,” Real progress could bo made only when 
tho Russians wore prepared to accept reciprocal control and 
inspection of armaments. 

Dr. von Brentano pointed out that the German (federal Govern- 
ment was ” not very happy ” about the reduction of British forces 
in Gormany. He emphasized that tho Federal Republic possessed no 
nuclear arms and had not asked for them ; had also undertaken 
not to manufacture such weapons ; and had voluntarily subjected 
horsolf to a strict and permanent control in this field. 

M. Pineau stressed tho need for developing conventional as well ns 
atomic defences, whilst Hr. Christiansen and Dr, Lange gave 
assurances that their Governments had not been intimidated by tho 
threats contained in Marshal Bulganin’s letters [see pp. 15628-291. 

M. Averoff disclosed that the Soviet Ambassador In Athens had 
recently threatened Greece with nuclear retaliation If the Greek 
Government allowed nuclear bases to be established on Its territory. 
This throat had boon rejected as an Interference in Greek affairs. 

Dr. Adenauer dealt largely with tho problem of Goman reunifica- 
tion, but emphasized that It oould not be attained by the ” neutraliza- 
tion ” of Germany, whloh would not reduce tension. In the present 
supersonic ago a neutral zone In tho heart of Europe would seem to 
serve no purpose, and In the event of war a neutral Germany would 
become a battlefield. 

Turning to recent Soviet diplomatic moves, Dr. Adenauer recalled 
that Soviet leaders had advised people to take” realities” into account. 
Asking what these ” realities ” actually were, the Federal Chancellor 
said that the first reality was that the U.S.S.B. had maintained 
about 5,000,000 men under arms since 1945, which was a constant 
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potential threat The second was that the Soviet leaders had not 
abandoned their mission of Communist world domination. The 
third was that since 1940 the U.S S.R had penetrated westwards 
into the Baltic States, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and East 
Prussia, and that Communist Governments had been lormod whore- 
evor Soviet troops were stationed. The fourth reality was that the 
Western Powers had called a halt m Berlin, that the city had been 
supplied during the Russian blockade, and that the Atlantic Treaty 
had been signed. This firmness had convinced the Soviet Union that 
any further advance would entail military counter-measures. 
Western Germany, ho concluded, was prepared to make her full 
contribution to West European security to ward off “ the apocalyptic 
threat of modern war.” 

Dr. von Brentano, m a further statement on May 3, appealed to 
the other NATO countries not to forgot Eastern Germany, declaring 
in this connexion : ” Responsible political loaders in the Federal 
Republic should do everything possible to persuade the inhabitants 
of the Soviot Zone to abstain from imprudent actions. Nevertheless, 
situations might arise in which suffering caused by oppression and 
moral and material misery may reach a limit whore reason becomes 
powerless to dictate action, and desperation and just anger break 
out with the violence of a volcanic eruption. If attempts were made 
to establish global peace without a solution of the German question, 
that peace would bo built on a volcano.” 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Dulles, and M. Pineau all stressed their 
anxiety to end the present division of Germany and gave assurances 
that German reunification was an essential aim of NATO. 

Lord Ismay’s Report. 

The Council considered and adopted a report on the present 
position of NATO by Lord Ismay, the retiring Secretary- 
General. 

The report stated that NATO possessed 150 airfields usable by all 
typos of aircraft, compared with loss than 20 in 1952. There wore 
today 5,500 miloH of land-linos, 1,250 miles of submarine cables, and 
1,940 miles of radio links, whereas in 1952 these communications had 
boon virtually non-oxistont. There wore also 2,840 miles of oil 
pipelines, as well as storage facilities for 30,000,000 gallons of fuel. 
In the past live years infrastructure programmes amounting to 
£716,000,000 had boon approved. As regards production of munitions, 
the combined capabilities of the European NATO countries had 
increased five-fold in the past five yoars. This had been duo “ in the 
first place to the sharing of the capital outlay for new plants between 
the European countries concerned and the U.S.A., and secondly to 
very largo offshore orders.” 

Member-countries, however, were now faced with serious 
problems-) in tho manufacture of atomic weapons. “ For some time 
now,” the report said, ‘‘the rapid advances mado In manufacturing 
techniques and the introduction of new weapons have shifted the 
main effort from increasing the production capacity for conventional 
items to the development and supply of new equipment to meet the 
operational requirements of tho Supremo Commanders. Tho problem 
Is many-sidotl and difficult on account of tho complex character of 
tho equipment in quostion and tho long lead-time involved, to say 
nothing of their mueh-inoroaaod coat.” 

Dealing with Civil Dofonoo, Lord Ismay said : “ There are some 
who say that tho successful outcome of a nuclear war will depend 
upon the efficiency of the arrangements which have been made in 
time of peace to secure the homo fronts more than on strictly military 
preparedness. There are others who argue that no civil defence can 
be effective against nuclear attack, and therefore that all civil 
emergency planning is a waste of time and money. The truth lies 
somewhere between those two extremes. But it cannot bo denied 
that it is tho boundon duty of every Government to do its utmost 
to make plans which would ensure that, in the event of tho unspeakable 
catastrophe of a thermo -nuclear war, tho civil population and civilian 
activities would bo efficiently controlled and directed.” 

As regards political oo-oporation, Lord Ismay stated that this was 
increasing, but added : “ The practice of consultations in tho 
Council lias not as yet developed sufficiently to meet the demands of 
political changes and world trends.” Social and cultural co-operation 
had achieved “ fairly modest ” results. 

The amount spent on information services had grown from £8,000 
in 1052 to £93,000 in the present year, but “ it must be frankly 
admitted that there is still widespread ignoranoe about NATO in 
all the mombor-countries.” 

Meeting of W.E.U. Assembly. 

The Assembly of the W.E.U. held its third session in 
Strasbourg from May 6-8, 1957. It considered inter alia the 
report of its Defence Committee, a report by the W.E.U. 
Council of Ministers, and a motion censuring the Council of 
Ministers for the manner in which it had approved the 
reduction of British forces in Germany. 

Defence Committee’s Report. This report (published on May 2 and 
presented in the Assembly by Mr. Fens, Netherlands) expressed 
concern at the state of NATO foroes In Europe, described the 
‘‘ shield ” upon which NATO’s strategy was based as “ fragile,” and 
declared that the lack of uniformity m equipment and logistics was 
such as to put the Supreme Commander at a great tactical 
disadvantage. 

As regards the strength of the Central European Command, the 
report said only tho American divisions were at full strength ; the 
British divisions were at some 60-70 per cent of establishment, the 


French contribution was gravely weakened by Algerian requirements, 
and there were as yet no German divisions. General Valluy (C.-in-C., 
Central Europe) had said that it would not bo possible to give battle 
on the line of the Iron Curtain, hut for political and psychological 
reasons he would try to protect the German population and the 
industrial resources of the Ruhr to the maximum possible extent. 

Although paying a warm tribute to Britain for having hitherto 
maintained a first-class fighting force on the Continent, the Committee 
was highly critical of the British decision to reduce these forces, and 
said that any reduction of the still “ too weak ” ground forces at 
present stationed on the Continent was not acceptable. 

The report asked the Assembly to confirm that the conclusion of 
an international agreement on “ the honest limitation of armaments 
under mutual control ” was the essential objective of Western policy. 
Pending tho conclusion of such an agreement, the Assembly was 
asked to recommend to member-states 

” (1) That tho following principles be adopted • — 

(i) That tho effective defence of Western Europe on the basis of 
“ forward strategy ” requires . (a) an irreducible land force of 30 
divisions equipped with tactical atomic weapons ; (6) a strategic 
nuclear striking force. 

(n) That a induction of the still too weak ground forces at present 
stationed on tho Continent of Europe would destroy the essence of 
tho Western European defensive system, and is therefore not 
acceptable. 

(lit) That all Western forces bo equipped on equal terms with 
tactical atomic weapons and those missiles which improve tactical 
warfare. 

‘‘ (2) That tho following steps be taken in order to make our land 
forces a more effective fighting instrument : 

(a) Standard types of relatively small and highly mobile divisions 
should bo established and supplied progressively with standardized 
equipment. 

(b) A common short mobilization period should be laid down for 
all tho W.E.U. divisions serving under General Norstad. 

(c) A period of military service should be established common to 
the seven mombor-States. 

(d) A joint plan should be worked out for co-operation between 
territorial defence and civil defence foroes of member-States.” 

Tho report added : ‘‘If Groat Britain were to withdraw troops 
from Germany, it could not in logic be possible to prevent other 
Statos from doing tho same. Must wo not fear that tho United States 
might loso their confidence in tho defensive will of the European 
partners and withdraw their divisions also ? ” 

In. replying to the criticisms contained m the report, Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore (U.K. Minister of State for Foreign Affairs) 
explained the background and implementation of the British 
decision. He rebutted the idea that British defence “ re- 
thinking ” had been carried out without warning ; recalled in 
this connexion that both in 1955 and m 1956 British Ministers 
had informed their NATO allies of the way in which British 
thought was moving ; and reiterated that the British plans did 
not mean a “ retreat ” from Europe. 

The report was eventually adopted by the Assembly, which 
also unanimously approved a resolution recommending that the 
seven member-countries of W.E.U. should manufacture guided 
missiles m common, whilst the manufacture of nuclear weapons 
could be added at a later stage. 

Censure Motion against Council of Ministers. This motion — the 
first censure motion to he moved in the Assembly — was signed by 
12 delegates from Franco, Italy, and the Benelux countries and was 
introduced by M. P.-IL Teitgon (Frauce) in reply to the report of the 
Council of Mmistors which had been presented by M. Spaak (Belgium). 
The censure motion was debated at length by the Assembly, together 
with the now British defence policy. When put to the vote, however, 
it obtained only 31 votes m favour and 27 agatost, with 10 absten- 
tions, thus failing to obtain the required absolute majority of 45 votes 
— i.e. a majority of all the members of the Assembly, whether present 
or not. 

In its final form the motion stated that the report submitted by 
the Council of Ministers on the question of British troop reductions 
“ does not contain tho detailed explanation, which the Assembly has 
the right to expect,” of why the Ministers had approved the reduction. 
After saying that the Ministers had not given sufficient study to the 
effect of the reduction, and expressing “ deep concern ” that European 
security was being “ weakened by reducing defence forces which are 
already inadequate,” it ended with tho words : “ The Assembly 
considers insufficient [the Ministers’ report] and refers it back for 
re -examination and for a now report to be made to the Assembly.” 

During tho sometimes heated debate those opposing the motion, 
led by the British delegation, argued that though it nominally 
criticized only the Council of Ministers, the outsido world would be 
bound to interpret it as an expression of censure on the British 
Government. The supporters of the motion disclaimed any such 
intention, emphasizing that tho aim was simply to complain to the 
Ministerial Council abont the way in which it had approved a decision 
on a problem which was common to all Europe, and on which action 
should have been postponed until there had been a comprehensive 
international examination of the whole matter. 

Mr. Hale (U.K., Lab.) made an impassioned appeal to the Assembly 
not to nourish British isolationism by continuing to criticize Britain 
and administering ‘‘little pinpricks,” whilst Mr. Nicholson (V,K^ 
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Oons.) said that though ho know that tho signatorioH of tho motion 
wore Mends of Britain, they wnm " suffering from an almost* virginal 
innocence " if thoy thought it was not a, condemnation of British 
policy- Tho Britiah point of viow was strongly Hiipportod l>y 
M. Dchoussc (Belgium). President or tho AHHombly of tho Council 
of Europe and a member of tho W.E.U. Assembly. 

Comparative Figures of Defence Expenditure of 
W.E.U. Countries. 


The following figures were issued in Pans on Feb. 28 showing 
tiie defence expenditure of the seven member-countries of 
W.E.U. in 1955, compared with their gross national income : 
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Groat Britain . . 

1,509 

16,762 

9.3 

30 12 0 

51,221 

France 

1,117.6 

628.3 

14,401 

7.8 

25 14 0 

43,441 

Germany (West) 

11,838 

5.3 

12 8 0 

50,318 

Italy . . 

324.4 

0,055.1 

4.7 

6 14 0 

48,107 

Netherlands . . 

159.2 

2,440.4 

6.5 

14 7 0 

10,822 

Belgium . . 

121.2 

3,090.1 

4.0 

13 12 0 

8,896 

Luxemburg . . 

4.3 

119 

3.6 

13 Hi 0 

311 


The figures showed that Britain spent more on defence than any 
of the other member-countries, not only absolutely but alno in 
proportion to her gross national iaoomo. It was pointed out, however, 
that In comparing dofonco expenditure per head in tho different 
oountries it was necossary (i) to keep in mind that the average 1 ! 
Briton's income was more than twice that of his Italian counterpart, 
and 30 per cent higher than that of his Gorman counterpart ; (ii) 
that account had to ho taken of tho differences in the eoHt of living 
in the seven countries. 

Other Decisions of W.E.U. Council of Ministers. 

At its meeting in London on Feb. 20 the W.E.U. Council of 
Ministers, in addition to considering the U.K. proposals for the 
future deployment of British forces on the European Continent, 
also considered proposals for improving future co-operation 
“ with a view to promoting the strength and cohesion of the 
Western Alliance.” The communique stated that they lmd 
agreed (1) that the Council should meet more frequently at 
ministerial level ; (2) to call for “ nil urgent study . . . of the 
closer association and possible ultimate uniUoation of the 
European assemblies ” ; (3) to begin “ an urgent study of 
further steps to stimulate and extend the co-operation between 
the W.E.U. countries m the Helds of research, development and 
production within the framework of the Standing Armaments 
Committee.” 

Agreement on West German Support Costs for 
Allied Forces in 1957-58. 

The Anglo-German Economic Committee, which had been 
negotiating in Bonn since January on the question of German 
support costs for the British forces in Germany during the 
financial year 1957-58, reached agreement on March 8 on the 
following joint recommendations to the two Governments : 

(а) Western Germany would pay a lump stun of 200,000,000 DM. 
(about £17, 000, 000) as straight support costs. 

(б) Sko would pay a further 388,000,000 DM. (about £33,000,000) 
as a measure of mutual aid to tho U.K.'s defence efforts within the 
framework of NATO. 

(c) As a “furthor measure of mutual aid and with a viow to 
strengthening tho economic oo-oporation between the two countries," 
the Bank Vcutscher Lander would deposit with the Bank of England 
an amount of £75,000,000 which would be used for the settlement 
of future Gorman commitments, especially the payment of the 
annual instalments of £7,500,000 duo to Britain under the agreement 
on the settlement of tho German post-war debt to the U.K. — see 
13156 B. IThe amount of that debt outstanding was then about 
£ 120 , 000 , 000 ,] 

(d) The existing German " Arms Purchasing Account " at the 
Bank of England would be increased from £20,000,000 to 
£30,000,000 to cover rising German arms purchases from the U.K. 

The British Government’s acceptance of the recommendations 
was indicated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Thorney- 
croft) in a statement to the House of Commons on March 4, 
In reply to Opposition questions, however, the Chancellor 
disclosed that a clause in the agreement would permit the 
Federal Republic to call at any time after Sept. 1, 1957, for a 
review of the agreement “ in the light of any changes in the 
situation which may be held to have a bearing on the approp- 
riate level of contributions.” 

The Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times commented 
(March 6) as follows on the background of the Anglo- German 
negotiations : 


"Maintenance of British forces in Germany costs considerably 
more, both in sterling and in foreign exchange (marks), than it would 
cost to maintain tho same forces at homo. Tho current additional 
cost in foreign oxeliango is tho equivalent of about 11(55,000,000 a year. 
If tho proposed reductions are carried out this cost, will, it is hoped, 
bo reduced to about £(50,000,000 for tho no\t ffmmoinl year. 

" In face of this tho Gorman representatives on tho Anglo German 
economic committee winch has boon discussing tho terms have 
agreed to recommend to their Government a payment to tho British 
Government of £50,000,000. . . . From the British point of view it 
does not now matter how the £50,000,000 is described. Tho whole, 
paid in marlcH, will be available to offset the foreign oxeliango easts 
of tho liritiHh forces, and tho federal Government Is, therefore, in 
practice meeting about live-sixths of this amount, 

" From the Federal Government's point of view there wore, 
however, objections to paying the whole sum Hpocltlenlly towards 
maintenance of forces in Germany. Payment of these cohIh, whether 
they are called ‘ extra costs ' or by the former and to tho Germans 
oven less agreeable name of ‘ support easts, ' is too reminiscent of 
the Gorman post-war obligation to pay tho costs of occupation. 
Moreover, last year Germany paid about £3-1,000,000 towards these 
costs. If the Federal Government had agreed to pay Its whole contri- 
bution of £50,000,000 HpooUlcally towards the cost of maintenance, 
it could have boon argued Mint the occupation system was being 
continued and, indeed, that its (Mist was rising. 

" At the German request it was agreed that only £17,000,000 of 
the total £50,000,000 should be given towards cost of maintenance. 
The remaining £33,000,000 is given as mutual defence aid, Hindi as 
any NATO ally may give to another, to oven out tho defence burden. 
It was fair that Germany should contribute a sum to Britain on tills 
account, as Germany, by delaying the build-up of her own contingent, 
has saved herself a large part* of her own defence costs." 

The negotiations on the payment of German support 
costs to the other Western Bowers maintaining forces in the 
Federal Republic were concluded on June 5, when agreements 
were signed with Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
the U.K., and the U.S.A. It was announced that total support 
costs in 1957-58 would amount to 1,198,000,000 l)M., of which 
588,000,000 DM. would be payable to Great Britain under the 
earlier agreement ; 825,000,000 DM. to the U.S.A. ; 225,000,000 
DM. to France; 59,000,000 DM. to Belgium; 1,200,000 DM, 
to Denmark ; and 400,000 DM. to the Netherlands, The pay- 
ments to the U.S.A. and Belgium were half those made in the 
previous year (1950-57), and those to Denmark and the 
Netherlands slightly more than one-half. 

It was announced in Bunn and Washington on Juno 14 that tho 
U.H. Government, in accepting the nbovementtoned amount, had 
reserved tho right to request a supplementary contribution during 
the last quarter of 1957 on the basis of Article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. In a Note exchange with the Gorman Federal Government, 
tho U.H. Ambassador In Bonn (Mr. David Bruoc) pointed out that 
the amount of 825,000,000 DM. represented only a fraction of tho 
additional expenditure Incurred by the stationing of American troops 
in Western Germany and " a still less important fraction " of tho 
total dofonco expenditure borne by the American taxpayers. The 
German Federal Government agreed that the present payment to 
the U.H. A, would " not prejudice a later voluntary contribution,” 
and that tho question could be re-exatnined In duo course if the U.H, 
Government desired. 

Anglo-German Defence Talks. 

The German Defence Minister, Herr Strauss, visited London 
on May 28-24 for discussions with Mr. Duncan Haiulyn, the 
British Defence Minister. Mr. Aubrey Jones, U.K, Minister of 
Supply, took part in some of the talks, as well as General 
Ileusingcr (Inspector-General of the West German armed forces) 
Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer (Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff), Sir Dermot Boyle (Chief of Air Staff), and 
senior officials of the U.K, Ministries of Defence and Supply, 

An official statement on the talks between Mr. Sandys and 
Herr Strauss was issued on May 24, as follows ; 

" In tho ootirHO of their discussions tho two Ministers reviewed, a 
number of problems of special importance to the security of Europe. 
Thoy found themselves in full agreement on the principles of collective 
defence, tho central aim of which Is, and remains, tho prevention 
of war. Thoy agreed that, pending tho conclusion of a satisfactory 
disarmament agreement, this purpose can he achieved only through 
tho deterrent power of the strategic weapons which are possessed by 
tho United States and tho United Kingdom, and by the maintenance 
of strong shield forces on the Continent of Europe. 

“ Herr Strauss emphasised tho Importance to the Federal Republic 
of those shiold forces. Mr. Handys made it clear that it was the firm 
intention of tho British Government to continue to make a substantial 
contribution to these shiold forces, in addition to making a British 
contribution to the strategic deterrent. The two Ministers expressed 
the conviction that close and friendly 00 -operation between Great 
Britain and Germany within the framework of NATO and the 
Western European Union constituted ait important element in the 
collective defence of Europe. 

" Tho two Ministers were Joined for part of tho discussions by the 
British Minister of Supply, Mr. Aubrey Jones, Tho Ministers con- 
sidered how, in the interests of greater efficiency and economy, closer 
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co-operation between the two countries could be achieved m the 
sphere of defence research and development. They set up a joint 
committee of officials to determine the particular fields of activity m 
which such co-operation could bo most fruitfully developed, within 
the framework of W.F.U.” 

In a press statement in London, Herr Strauss said that he 
had discussed with Mr. Sandys the political, military and other 
arguments that had led to the British While Paper on Defence, 
in order to see if the conclusions drawn by the British Govern- 
ment had “ consequences for our plans in establishing the 
German forces.” 

After stressing that there was no difference of opinion on the need 
for oolloctivo do f once, Herr Strauss said that the German Government 
agreed that the strategic deterrent was an “ absolutely vital part of 
the whole defence system ” and “ should remain m the hands of the 
United States, for the major part, and of the United Kingdom ” 
As regards “ the other part ” of the defence system — the field forces — 
both sides had agrood that the viowH of the Supremo Commander 
should be accepted. 

Herr Strauss added that the chances of disarmament had also been 
discussed ; that the German Government were ready to do all m 
their power to contribute to a disarmament agroomont ; but that this 
must provide off eo live controls m all fields, nuclear and otherwise. 
The Gorman Government took the view that the production of 
atomic weapons should not bo extended to other countries because 
the problem of control would become more and more difficult. This 
meant that the Gorman Government would “ stick to its obligation ” 
to take no steps in the direction of Gorman production of atomio 
weapons. 

As regards defence research and development, Herr Strauss said 
that booauso of tlio vast cost “ wo thought that we could concentrate 
our efforts, rationalize our means, and distribute our tasks,” The 
agroomont did not, howovor, extend to production. Referring in 
this connexion to the recent Franco -Gorman agroomont on joint 
defence research and development Ihog bolowl, ILorr Strauss said 
that the bilateral exchanges between the British and Germans and 
the Germans and French might become trilateral for some questions. 

After referring to the ” mutually confident atmosphere ” of the 
talks. Here Strauss said ho was “ fully satisfied that a common line 
of defence had boon found ” and that there was “ no reason for any 
distrust on any side.” 


Other NATO Developments. 

Other important recent developments concerning NATO are 
summarized below under cross-headings : 

Infrastructure Programme. 

Plans for the further development of the NATO infrastructure 
over the period 11)57-150 were announced on March 26. The now 
programme, involving expenditure of £225,000,000, will cover the 
construction of additional airfields, fuel pipeline systems and fuel 
storage facilities, and the completion of tlio naval bases programme. 
It wilt also provide for the incorporation of tlio newest technical 
developments in the NATO telecommunications system (e.g. com- 
munications by tropospheric and ionospheric “ forward scatter ” 
systems), and for an early warning radar notworlc. 

German Divisions under NATO Command. 


The first three of the 12 projected West Gorman divisions were 
officially placed under the command of tlio Snpromo Allied Com- 
mander on July 5 at a ceremony at Marburg in the presence of 
General Noratad, General Valluy (O.-in-C., Allied Forces, Central 
Europe), Lt. -General Speidol (Commander of Allied Land Forces, 
Central Kuropo), and General Heusingor (Inspector-General of the 
Bundmuntiir). The three divisions are of the Panzer Grenadier type, 
equipped with light armour. 

The first operational unit of the new Luftwaffe, a transport 
squadron equipped with French aircraft, was mado available to 
NATO on Aug. 24. 

“ Pcntomic ” Reorganization of U.S. Forces in Europe. 


It was announced on March 14 that the 11th U.S. Airborne 
Division stationed at Augsburg (Bavaria) was being reorganized for 
atomio warfare on so-called “ pentomic ” linos. [The term " pontomic ” 
is usod to describe a division consisting of five combat groups, 
instead of the usual throe, equipped with atomic weapons.] The 
division would be equipped with a battery of Honest John rockets 
and five batteries of 105 mm. howitzers, and its strength would be 
reduced from about 17,000 to 11,500 men. The West Gorman 
Defence Ministry officially conflrmod on March 15 that atomic 
warheads for use by the U.S. forces woro stored in Germany, but 
emphasized that atomic ammunition could not be used without the 
prior approval of the North Atlantic Council. 

U.S. Supply of Guided Missiles to NATO Allies. 

The North Atlantic Council announced on April 12 that it had 
been informed by the U.S. Government that the United States was 
preparing to supply its NATO allies with guided missiles under the 
U.S. mutual aid programme for the fiscal year 1956-57 . The weapons, 
comprising Honest Johns and Matador ground-to-ground missiles 
and the Nike ground-to-air missile, would bo provided ” in accor- 
dance with NATO military priorities, with the wholly defensive 
purpose of protecting military and population centres and to deter, 
and if need be to repel, aggression ” 

The U.S. representative had informed the Council that these 
defensive weapons had boon tentatively allocated to certain NATO 
countries, based upon the guidance of the NATO military authori- 


ties ; the final allocation scheme, however, was dependent on discus- 
sions “ on measures necessary to the satisfactory absorption of the 
weapons m the recipient countries' forces.” The statement recalled 
that U.S. law did not permit transfers or sales of nuclear components 
for weapons, but it was pointed out m the Press that the weapons to 
be supplied could be used with either atomic or conventional war- 
heads [The delivery of U.S guided missiles to Britain had already 
been discussed at the Bermuda Conference between President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan.] 

Danish and Norwegian Acceptance of Guided Missile Supplies. 

The Norwegian Minister of Defence (Hr. Ilandal) told the Storting 
on June 0 that the Norwegian Government had accepted the U.S. 
offer to supply guided missiles for Norwegian defence, covering the 
supply of material for one Honest John battalion and one Nike Ajax 
battalion. lie pointed out that only projectiles with ordinary 
explosives could be used m the Nike Ajax , whilst both conventional 
and atomic warheads could be used m the Honest John missile. “ As 
far as we are concerned,” he added, ** the offer only means a replace- 
ment of our old artillery. We ourselves cannot produce atomic 
missiles. Wo have not asked for them and they have not been 
offered to us.” 

T)r Lange (the Norwegian Foreign Minister) said during the same 
debate that no Government could sentence the youth of its country 
to defend itself with old and out-of-date arms if the disaster of war 
should happen, and that rocket missiles wore necessary for adequate 
defence. lie added that “ according to American law atomic arms 
cannot bo offered to Norway, but if in the future it should become 
necessary to supply the Norwegian forces with atomic arms to 
bring her defence up to the level of that of the attackers, it would be 
a question which would have to be decided bv Parliament.” 

The Danish Defence Minister (Hr. Poul Hanson) announced in 
the Folkding on Juno 19 that Denmark had similarlv accepted the 
U.S. offer of tlio free delivery of rocket weapons of the Honest John 
and Nike types, lie emphasized that there had been no offer of 
atomic warheads. 

Reorganization of Netherlands Army. 

Plans for the reorganization of the Netherlands Army for atomio 
warfare were announced in Tlio Hague on Feb. 5. Under the scheme, 
which had boon approved by NATO, the number of divisions would 
be reduced from five to four, but instead of one active division there 
would be two, each equipped to use atomic weapons. The now 
divisions would have a strength of 15,100 men, compared with 18,000 
at present, but the actual number of military personnel would not 
be affocted. Each of the new divisions would have seven battalions 
capable of operating independently at a great distance from each 
other. There would be 11 tank battalions with about 600 heavy 
tankR. 

Mr. Staf, the Netherlands Defence Minister, stated on July 11 that 
the Netherlands could not follow Belgium's example m reducing the 
military service period from 18 months to 15 months. Theoretically, 
it would bo possible to reduce the period to 16 months if 7,000 
regulars could bo found, but m apito of recruiting campaigns regulars 
were not coming forward in sufficient numbers. 

New NATO Naval Command. 

A now NATO naval command, tlio North Sea Sub -Area, came into 
being on April 1 with headquarters at Cuxhaven. It was announced 
that the new command would be headed by Captain Karl Zenker, of the 
Federal German Navy; that it would have charge of two German 
minoswoopor squadrons ; and that it would come under the C.-in-C., 
Allied Naval Forces, Coutral European Command (Vice-Admiral Bos, 
of the Royal Netherlands Navy). 

Strengthening of Canadian Armoured Forces in Europe. 

Mr. Ralph Oampnoy, then Canadian Defence Minister, announced 
on April 17 that the 2nd Canadian Infantry Brigade at present 
•stationed in Western Gormany would bo replaced in the autumn by 
the 4th Infantry Brigade, whose component of armour would be 
increased from the present strength of a squadron to that of a full 
regiment. 

Supply of Canadian Fighters to Belgium. 

Mr. Howard Green, the now Canadian Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion, announced on June 27 (i) that arrangements had been com- 
pleted with the U S. Defence Department under which Canada would 
participate, through her mutual aid programme, in the supply by 
the U.S.A. of Canadian-produced CF-100 all-weather jot-flghlers to 
Belgium ; (ii) that Canada's share would include the provision of 
spare parts and engines, as well as ground support, test and training 
equipment, and training for pilots ; (lii) that deliveries of aircraft 
and equipment would commence m 1957 and be completed by the 
end of 1958 ; and (iv) that the total cost of tlio programme was 
expected to be about 843,000,000, of which Canada's share under 
mutual aid would be 25 per cont. 

British Aircraft Carrier Catapult adopted by France and Holland. 

It was reportod on December 28, I960, that the steam catapult 
designed and developed in Britain and used operationally in some 
British and US. aircraft carriers had been adopted by the Royal 
Netherlands Navy and the French Navy and would be incorporated 
in the Netherlands earner Karel Doorman and the French carrier 
CUmenceau [tho latter is still under construction]. It was stated that 
the U.S. Government had acquired the right to manufacture these 
catapults and that a number of U.S. carriers, including the 70,000-ton 
Forrestal , were being equipped with them. 
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Anglo-French Collaboration in Defence Research and Production. 

M. Hourgta-Maunoury, then Minister of National Defence, visited 
London on Fob. 14-15 for discussions with the British Defence 
Minister (Mr. tfandys) on closer Franco -British collaboration in the 
sphere of defence production. A statement issued after the talks 
said that “ M. Bourghs-Maunonry put forward certain proposals 
for closer collaboration on defence between Britain and France 
within the framework of the Western European Union, with particular 
reference to research and production, tt was decided that these 
proposals should bo examined by representatives of the two Govern- 
ments, after which it is likely that Mr, Sandys will pay a return 
visit to Baris to continue the discussions.” 

In a press statement on his return from London, M. Bourgdu- 
Maunoury said that the proposed co -operation would involve the 
exchange of information and poHsibly joint manufacturing plans. 
Ho added that Franco would be able to help Britain in certain 
holds in which she fFrancel hold the lead, notably light tanks, guided 
anti-tank missiles, support aircraft, and electrical equipment. 

Franco- German Agreement on Missile Research. 

Plans for joint Franco -German rosoareli on guided missiles were 
announced cm dan. 17 after a visit by the French and Gorman Federal 
Defence Ministers (M. Bourgds-Mannoury and Dr. Breuss) to the 
Froneh rookot ranges at Oolomb-BCohar, in the Huhara. It was stu Led 
that the two countries would share some of their research and 
discoveries in accordance with the provisions of the treaties [NATO 
and W.E.U.] to which they wore parties. 

Franco-U.S. Agreement on Defence Inventions. 

An ngrooment providing for the exchange of technical information 
on defence mattors was signed in Pads by the U.B. and French 
Governments on March 12. It was similar to those concluded by the 
U.S.A. with othor NATO countries, o.g. the U.K., Western Germany, 
and Italy, and covered inter alia the exchange of information on 
defenoo inventions, with full protection of patents and other pro- 
prietary rights. 

U.S. Warships loaned to Greece. 

Admiral Burke, U.S. Chief of Naval Operations, stated on July 1, 
after a three-day visit to Athens, that Greece would receive from 
the U.S.A. in 1957 and early in 1958 two submarines, two destroyers, 
and several smaller naval craft on loan. 

Dismantling of Leras Defences. 

It was announced in Athens on June 4 that the Royal Hellenic 
Navy was dismantling the modern military installations which had 
reoontly been built on Loros inland (In the Dodecanese) by a decision 
of the North Atlantic Council under the NATO infrastructure 
programme. It was explained that the NATO Council had subse- 
quently asked Greco© not to use Loros as a base in peacetime, having 
endorsed the Turkish Government's view that the maiming of military 
installations on Loros oontravonod the Italian Peace Treaty of 1947, 
which provided that the Dodecanese islands should remain unfortified. 
The Greek Government had not opposed the Turkish objections so 
as to show its willingness to abstain from any military measures 
which the Turkish Government might regard as prejudicial to 
Turkish security. 

NATO Military Appointments. — -New Commandcrs-in-Chief 

for Allied Land Forces, Southern Europe, Allied Naval Forces, 
Northern Europe, and Allied Forces, Mediterranean. 

The following appointments were announced during the period 
under roviow : 

Southern European Command 811 APE announced on April 23 that 
Liout.-General Alessandro Albert (Italy) had been appointed G.-in-O. 
Allied Land Forces, Southern Europe, with effect from Juno 3, in 
succession to General Primiori (retiring). General Albert had boon 
Commander of the Italian Third Army. 

The appointment of Major-General Brooke Allen (U.S.A.) as 
Commander of the 6th Tactical Air Force, vice Major- General 
Grussoadorf was announced on April 10. 

Northern European Command. It was announced on Feb. 5 that 
Vioo-Admiral A. R. Fodder (U.IC.) would succeed Vico-Admiral 
Gladstone as G.-in-O. Allied Naval Foroos, Northern Europe, in 
June 1957. 

Naval Commands . Admiral Sir Ralph Edwards (U.K.) assumed the 
post of O.-in-O. Allied Foroos, Mediterranean on April 11 ; he 
suooeedod Vice-Admiral Glover (U.S.A.). 

In connexion with the appointment of Sir Guy Grantham as 
O.-in-O., Home Fleet (Portsmouth), in succession to Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir George Greasy [see 15619 Aj, it was announced that Admiral 
Grantham would also be Allied O.-in-O., Channel and Southern North 
Sea, with effect from May 1957. 

It had been announced on Aug. 1, 1956, that the Supremo Com- 
mander had appointed Admiral Sala (France) as Deputy Naval 
Commander at SHAPE in succession to Admiral Lemonnier (retiring). 
Admiral Sala was French Naval C.-in-O. In the Mediterranean and 
Commander of Allied Naval Forces in the Wostern Mediterranean 
from 1951-56. 

North Atlantic Council Appointments. 

Six Frank Roberts, formerly H.M. Ambassador in Belgrade, was 
appointed British representative on the North Atlantic Council vice 
Sir Christopher Steel [see 15453 Aj. 


Mr. W. Randolph Burgess (48) was nominated by President 
Eisenhower on June 26, 1957, ns permanent U.H. representative on 
the North Atlantic Council in succession to Mr. George W. Perkins. 
Mr. Burgess, a Conner New York banker, had recently been Under- 
secretary of the Treasury. 

It waH announced m Baris on Aug. 2, 1957, that M. do Crouy- 
Olianel (52) had boon appointed permanent French representative on 
the North Atlantic Council in succession to M. Parodi. M, do (irony- 
Chanel had been Director-General at. the Quai d’Omvj , and previously 
Minister at the French Embassy in London. 

Dr. van JCloffons had been appointed Netherlands permanent 
representative to NAIM) on Nov. 8, 1956, in succession to Jonkhoor 
A. W. L. Tjarda van Htarkeuborgh Hlaehomver. Dr. van K lotions, 
formerly Foreign Minister and subsequently Ambassador to the 
U.S.A., had been Minister to Portugal since 1950. Be was President 
of the U.N. General Assembly in 1954-55. 

U.S. Support for Entry of Spain into NATO. - 
Norwegian Opposition, 

The U.S. House of Representatives passed a resolution on March 
20, 1957, urging the admission of Spain to NATO. A similar resolution 
had been passod by the House on July 14, 1955, 

Tho Norwegian Foreign Minister (l)r. Lange) was asked in a press 
interview on April JO about the question of Spain’s possible member- 
ship of NATO. II is reply was reported to have boon as fellows : 
** Tho Foreign Minister made it clear that. Norway’s attitude to the 
question had not changed and that a Norwegian veto was to be 
expected if Spanish membership should bo suggested by any country 
- whether It should be the U.S.A. or any other member-country - 
at tho next mooting of the Council in Bonn." 

This statement led to representations by the Spanish Government, 
which described Dr. Lange's purported statement as ** unnecessary " 
and ** unfriendly," particularly In view of the fact that Spain had not 
sought to become a member of NATO. 

In reply to the Spanish protest, the Norwegian Foreign Ministry 
pointed out on April 25 that the statement had been made In answer 
to questions put to Dr. Lange, *• presumably os a result of an earlier 
press report from Washington, which said that it would depend upon 
Norway whether or not Spain would be accepted as a member of 
NATO/' Asked whether Norway would in fact veto Spanish 
membership if It should bo mined In the North Atlantic Council, 
Dr. Lange had answered : " There is no Indication, that the question 
will ho raised at the (Immeil’s meeting. Norway's view has already 
been made known in recent olllolal statements by the Prime Minister 
I ID*. Gerhardsenl and myself." 

The Norwegian reply u!ho said that the Norwegian Government’s 
attitude in this matter was based on tho view held by it, with 
tho full support of the Start inu and of Norwegian public opinion, 
as to tho actual character of NATO eo -operation. The 'Govern- 
ment regarded tills eo -operation not only as a military alliance but 
also as a broad political co-operation, and considered it to he " of 
particular importance that the democratic aims expressed In tho 
North Atlantic Treaty must form the basis for tho Organization's 
work." 

NATO Statement on Soviet Naval Strength. 

In a paper drawn up by the slafi’ of the NATO Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic (Admiral Jcmuhl Wright) and 
published on April 15, it was stated that the Soviet Navy 
possessed over 250 long-range submarines and an additional 
200 coastal submarines, supported by a surface licet - u which 
continues to expand ” -consisting of some 25 modem cruisers 
and about 200 destroyers and escort vessels. 

The paper said that those large naval forces were greatly In 
oxoohs of .Soviet defensive needs and that their primary purpose 
was to destroy the commerce and sea communications of the free 
world in the event of war, in an attempt to cut off the European 
members of NATO from outside help or supplies. Jn response to 
this challenge, Admiral Wright and ids staff had evolved plans which 
could bo summed up in tho words " to strike arid simultaneously to 
defend." Tho overall stategy for the defence of the Atlantic would 
consist of : (!) Tho Allied Atlantic Command projecting Its atomic 
nuclear capabilities against enemy airfields and naval bases ; (2) 
denying tho Atlantic to the .Soviets as far forward as possible ; (8) 
protecting tho transatlantic sea linos of communication. 

To carry out this strategy, Admiral Wright would make use of the 
striking hoot assigned to him by the eight nations Canada, Denmark, 
France, tho Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the U.K., and tho 
U.S.A.—- bordering on the Atlantic. This striking Ileet would be 
built round the attack aircraft carrier and would constitute ** a 
mobile, elusive airfield complex at sea," geared for atomic war. The 
striking Hoot would be " mobile, flexible, and to a great degree self- 
sustaining." Because It would always bo moving, it would not be 
subject to pin-pointing for guided missile attack like stationary or 
geographically fixed targets ashore. “ it would project Its atomic 
offensive power right Into tho heart of enemy naval bases and 
airfields, and in doJng so would supplement the efforts of NATO's 
land-based atomic air force. 

The defensive aspect would consist of finding and destroying 
enemy submarines. The 4 * backbone " for this task would b© the 
anti-submarine carrier, co-ordinating its operations with escorts, 
destroyers, and carrier aircraft. Whipping in the Atlantic would be 
defended by long-range shore-based patrol aircraft and carrier planes, 
searching large ocean areas not covered by other forces. 
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At a press conference on the same day. Admiral Wright 
defined the three tasks of NATO as the defence of Europe, the 
defence of North America, and the defence of the Atlantic, all 
of which were of equal importance. 

[Note. — In addition to the categories mentioned by Admiral Wright, 
the Soviet Navy possesses three old battleships of 23,000 toiiB, all 
launched before the First World War — the Oktiabrskaya Revolutsia, 
Sevastopol , and Novorossusk (ex-Italian Gmho Cesar a), the last- 
named having been coded to Russia under the Italian Peace Treaty. 
The cruisers, of modern design, comprise 15 of 12,800 tons (the 
Rurik , Alexander Nevsky, etc.), 4 of 11,500 tons (Chapayev class) and 
6 of 8,800 tons ( Maxim Gorki class). The Soviet Navy also possesses 
the ex-Gorman cruiser Nilrnberg (renamed Admiral Makarov) and the 
ex -Italian cruiser Emannele Filiberto J)uea d* Aosta (renamed 
Stalingrad ), both of 9,000 tons. As stated by Admiral Wright, there 
are no aircraft carriers.! 

M. Spaak succeeds Lord Ism ay as Secretary-General of NATO. 

Lord Ismay, the first Secretary-General of NATO, retired on 
May 14, having held the post for over live years. M. Paul-Henri 
Spaak, the former Belgian Foreign Minister, officially assumed 
his duties as Lord Ismay’ s successor on May 10. 

(NATO Information Division, Paris - W.E.U. Press Depart- 
ment, London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian 
- Financial Times - Le Monde, Pans - Frankfurter Allgemeinc 
Zeitung - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
Canadian Ministry of External Affairs - Montreal Star - A f tem- 
pos ten, Oslo - Berlingskc Tidende, Copenhagen - Netherlands 
News Agency) (Prev. rep. U.K. Defence Policy, 15550 A ; 
15493 A 2 NATO Council, 15285 A ; Reduction in Belgian 
Service Period, 15606 A ; Support Costs, page 15288) 

A. FRANCE - UNITED KINGDOM. — Revival of 
Channel Tunnel Project. 

The Channel Tunnel project, which had been dormant for 
very many years, was revived during the spring of 1957, when 
it was agreed that a joint sLudy should be set on foot by four 
interested bodies— the British Channel Tunnel Company, the 
French Channel Tunnel Company, the Suez Canal Company, 
and a private American company. 

The director-general of the Suez Canal Company, M. Georges- 
Picot, announced on April 25 that his company had decided to 
make a technical study of the Channel Tunnel project— the 
announcement being made after M. Georges-Picot had visited 
London for discussions with Mr. Leo d’Erlanger (the banker), 
chairman of the [British] Channel Tunnel Company. In the 
same month a company — Technical Studies Inc. — was formed 
in New York by Comte Arnaud de Vilry (a French citizen) and 
Mr. Frank P. Davidson (a U.S. lawyer) with the object of 
promoting the construction of a Channel Tunnel and financing 
it from private, including dollar, sources. 

The new plans for building a tunnel under the Straits of 
Dover were described by Mr. d’Erlanger at the 70th annual 
general meeting of the Channel Tunnel Co. Ltd., held in London 
on May 0. 

Me. (VK rlangor informed the mooting that conversations had taken 
place between the Suez Canal Company and the Channel Tunnel 
Companv “ with a view to the former taking a loading part in a 
thorough investigation of the subject." Ho added that “ the advent 
of the Suez Canal Company is highly significant and will bo of the 
greatest help towards the objective, especially if it is going to be 
achieved by private enterprise.” 

After saying that the plan would bo “ essentially a joint Anglo - 
Fronch effort,” Mr. dTMangor explained that the present intention 
was to create a company or syndicate in which the Suez Canal 
Company would have “ a very substantial interest ” and in which 
the Channel Tunnel Co. Ltd. proposed to reserve 20 to 30 por cent 
for itself and other British interests. He added : “This participation 
would ho matched, it is to be hoped, by French interests, room being 
left for American participation. The ohjeot of this study company is 
to marshal as many relevant economic and technical factors as 
possible, short of incurring the heavy expenditure entailed by a 
physical survey, with a view to assessing . . . the merits of the whole 
project.” 

Mr. d’E danger concluded : “It would seem that this old and 
hoary subject is at last emerging into something which has now to 
be considered seriously. This change has come about by reason of 
the fact that we in Britain, so far from considering a Channel tunnel 
to bo a threat to our island to-day, are coming round to the view that 
onr eoonomio and military security will in the future depend upon 
closer integration with the Oontinont. We have husbanded the 
slender resources of your company over all these years against the 
time when something really useful could be done to promote the 
project for which it was founded. This would seem the moment, 
and these the circumstances, in which your company would be 
justified in expending some reasonable part of these resources to 
aohieve its aim. At the same time we have to thank all those loyal 
friends, both in the Channel Tunnel Parliamentary Committee and 
elsewhere, for their altruistic efforts in keeping the idea of the tunnel 
alive and in interesting the British Government in allowing the 
project to proceed.” 


In reply to a shareholder who suggested that the Channel Tunnel 
would cost £100,000,000, Mr. d’Erlanger said that it was “ almost 
heaven-sent that the Suez Canal Company, with its position, and its 
money, should be wanting to parent the idea/’ He pointed out that 
as both British Railways (who are large shareholders in the Channel 
Tunnel Co.) and the French Railways were State-owned, the British 
and French Governments would necessarily “ have much to say on 
the subject,” particularly at a time when, the implications of a 
European Common Market entailed a close study of means of 
transport between Britain and the Continent. 

Mr. d’Erlanger explained that present plans were for three tunnels : 
twin railway tubes each about 17 feet wide, connected at intervals 
by passages, and a drainage tunnel seven to ten feet wide. The rail 
tunnels would run from a point just behind Folkestone, pass under 
the shore at Shakespeare Cliff, near Dover, cross under the French 
coastline at Sangatte, near Calais, and emerge at a point three miles 
north of Marquise, between Calais and Boulogne. The tunnel would 
be 36 miles long, of which 22 miles would be under the sea. 

The Channel Tunnel Co. Ltd. was formed m 1881 and has at 
present 547 shareholders, some of whom (in the words of The Times) 

“ have hold shares with dogged optimism since the company was 
formed without ever receiving a dividend.” Current assets of the 
company are £22,823, and fixed assets on experimental workings, etc., 
are just over £89,000. Whereas for many years past the annual 
general meetings of the company had been attended by barely 
half-a-dozon shareholders, over 100 were present at the meeting on 
May 6. 

An. agreement setting up a Channel Tunnel Study Group was 
signed at the Paris offices of the Suez Canal Company on July 26 
by representatives of the interested British, French and 
American groups and the Suez Canal Company. The four 
parties to the agreement were : (1) a British group, under the 
aegis of the Channel Tunnel Co. Ltd., represented by Mr. Leo 
d’Erlanger, Mr. B. B. Valentine and Mr. 11. J. Whitaker ; 
(2) a French group represented by M Louis Armand, chairman 
of the French State Railways and president of the Union 
Internationale des Chemins de Per , M. Jacques Getten, a director 
of the French Channel Tunnel Company (Compagnie Frangaise 
pour la construction du tunnel sous la Mancha) and M. de 
Wouters, president of the Federation Routiere Internationale ; 
(8) the Suez Canal Company ; and (4) the American company, 
Technical Studies Inc. 

The Study Group will study the possibilities of road and rail 
tunnels under the Straits of Dover and will have a steering committee 
(meeting alternately in London and Paris) consisting of three repre- 
sentatives each from the first three groups and one American 
representative The committee will also include two prominent 
personalities, one British and one French, to act as chairman at the 
mootings in Ijondon and Paris. [It was announced that M. Rend 
Massigli, the former Ambassador in London, had agreed to aot as 
French chairman.] A Director of Technical Studies will he appointed 
in connexion with the project. 

The Channel Tunnel Parliamentary Committee (whose 
chairman is Mr. William Teeling, Conservative M.P. for the 
Pavilion division of Brighton) met at the House of Commons 
on July 29 to discuss the latest developments in connexion with 
the Channel Tunnel project. Mr. W. R. Merton, a director of 
the Channel Tunnel Co. Ltd., informed the committee that the 
above-mentioned Study Group would take the form of an 
international syndicate in which the British Channel Tunnel 
Company, the French Channel Tunnel Company, and the Suez 
Canal Company would each contribute 80 per cent, and the 
American group the remaining 10 per cent. The amount already 
raised by the syndicate was £100,000. 

M. Georges-Picot had previously addressed the Channel 
Tunnel Parliamentary Committee on May 28. He explained 
that the Study Group hoped to complete its survey within 18 
months and would present the results of its work to the British 
and French Governments.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Man- 
chester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Channel Tunnel, 9076 E.) 

B. GHANA. — Creation of Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. - Resignation of Mr. Casely-Hayford. 

It was announced in Accra on July 30 that a Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting had been set up under Mr. Kufi 
Baako, hitherto Minister without portfolio. The Ministry 
will be responsible for broadcasting, film censorship, information 
and newspaper services, and printing, and will have a film unit. 

Mr. Casely-Hayford (also a Minister without portfolio, and a 
member of Dr. Nkrumah’s Cabinet since 1951) resigned from 
the Government on July 27 but remained a member of Parlia- 
ment. It was understood that he disagreed with Cabinet 
colleagues on a number of issues, including the decision to put 
the head of Dr. Nkrumah on new coinage. One of the most 
influential members of the Government, he had frequently- 
presided over the Cabinet in the absence of Dr. Nkrumah* 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 1507* 4,) 
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A. EGYPT. — General Elections. 

The first amoral elections to take place in Kg,ypt since the 
revolution of 1952 wore held on duly 8 . As all political parties 
had previously been dissolved, there was no organized opposi- 
tion among the 2,528 candidates contesting the 850 seats in the 
Majlis al-lhnma (National Assembly). 

A decree of May 18 had laid down that all candidates would 
have to tile their nomination papers by May 28, and that 
nominations would then be approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the u National Union ” created under the Constitution 
of 1050 (see 14027 A), fix most cases approval would be 
automatic for candidates who were over 80 and had paid a 
deposit of £F50, but candidates falling into the following 
categories would be eliminated: ( 1 ) those convicted by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and anti-corruption courts (which* tried 
u public enemies ” in the early days of the revolutionary 
regime) ; ( 2 ) those liable to “ administrative custody ” under 
the Revolution Command Council's ruling of June 22 , 1050 
(administrative custody included arrest, house arrest, and police 
surveillance) ; ( 8 ) convicted criminals ; (4) those dismissed 
from public cilice for lack of integrity, unless five years had 
elapsed since their dismissal. 

On May 20 President Nasser appointed the executive com- 
mittee of the National l fniorx, consisting of himself as chairman 
and of Abdel Lalif el-Boghdadi (Minister of Municipal and 
Rural Affairs) ; Zakuri Molueddin (Minister of the Interior) ; 
and General Abdel Ilaldm Amor (Minister of War and O.-ui-O. 
of the Armed Forces). After scrutinizing the applications of 
candidates, the committee announced on June 17 that it had 
approved 1,818 nominees and rejected 1,210 as “ undesirable” 
or “ unworthy,” including all the candidates presented in 
live constituencies. 

Six million voters (including women, who voted Pot the first time) 
wore registered under the new electoral law which made all Egyptian 
citizens over 18 eligible to vote. Failure to vote rendered a registered 
male citizen liable to a line of .-SWl, but women were allowed to 
refrain from voting if they wished. 


As a result of the elimination of many candidates, (12 were 
returned unopposed, of whom 1(5 were members of the Cabinet. 
They included Wing-Commander Ali Sabry, President Nasser’s 
political adviser ; Lieut.-Colonel Abdel 1 Intern, head of the 
Government Information Oiliee ; Lieut.-Colonel Anwar Sadat, 
secretary of the Mamie Congress and managing editor of the 
Government newspaper A l Goumhouria; and Major Khalcd 
Mohieddin, editor of the evening newspaper A l Massaa . 

Polling was heavy in the remaining constituencies, especially 
in Cairo. FJectoral disturbances occurred at several places, 80 
people being arrested at Diana and 1 (1 people being killed and 
many others injured at the village of Ycsmina, in southern 
Egypt. 

It was announced after the elections that only about 100 
candidates had been returned with the required absolute 
majority, whilst the vote in the remaining constituencies (about 
170) had been split among several candidates, A second ballot 
was therefore held on July 14 for these scabs, each being 
contested by the two candidates who had obtained the highest 
number of votes in the first ballot. Two women -Miss Uawya 
Attiya, of Cairo, and Mrs. Amina Shoukri, of Alexandria —were 
among those returned in the second ballot, being the llrst 
women ever elected to any Arab Parliament. 


The new Assembly met for the first time orx July 22, electing 
Abdel Lafcif el-Boghdadi as its Speaker. Mr. Baghdad! 
relinquished his former portfolio of Rural and Municipal 
Affairs on taking up his new post. 

In his inaugural speech to the Assembly, President Nasser accused 
tho Western Powers of having wished to ” stranglo Egypt economi- 
cally ” by laying down “ conditions ” for oconomio and defence aid. 
He alleged, in this connexion that America had demanded that Egypt 
should adhere to ” imperialist regional alliances M as a condition of 
receiving defence aid from tho United Statos, and that Britain had 
interrupted arms deliveries to Egypt ” because wo refused to adopt 
a pro-British attitude at tho Bandung Conference.’* IIo wont on to 
attack Israel as a " bridgehead of imperialist expansion in tho heart 
of the Arab world,” and expressed Egypt’s support for tho Algerian 
people in their “ struggle for Independence.’* 


President Nasser said that the rapid growth of the population an 
rising unemployment “ make it imperative that we should dovelo 
our economy rapidly.” The Government would accordingly procee 
with the first phase of the Aswan Bam project, to be carried ot 
over five yearB at a cost of &E.60, 000,000, of which £E. 28, 000,00 
would be obtained from foreign sources. Referring to the withdraw! 
of projected U.S. and British aid for the Aswan Bam project, Preside! 
Nasser said that the Western Powers had “ imposed conditions fc 
their assistance ” and that Egypt had “ refused such sordid bargair 
and nationalized the Suez Canal Company.” 


Reiterating his allegations that the Western Powers had sought, to 
” strangle ” Egypt by withholding economic aid, President Nasser 
said that tho failure of this ” Operation Famine ” had 4 ‘ driven tho 
imperialists to the last resort violence.” lie addl'd : “Tho mad 
adventure of last autumn was the last, Imbecility in the sombre 
annals of colonialism. The imperialists have played their Inst, eard, 
and nothing more remains to them hut spite ami hate* ...” 

In tho course of ids speech President Nasser said that, Egypt 
continued to ” adhere totally ” to the ” Bandung principles,” to 
world peace, and to ” a peaceful settlement of the Palestine problem 
conforming to the rights of tho Arab peoples.” Reviewing internal 
conditions since tho establishment of t In'* Republic, he admitted that 
” wo have made certain mistakes . . . gone too far and lacked 
experience.” Nevertheless, ” we have learned from our mistakes and 
that is the essentia,! thing.” 

Wing-Commander Ali Sabry was appointed on Aug, 2 to tho 
post of Minister of State for Presidential Affairs. One of 
President Nasser’s closest associates, he had been head of the 
Presidential Political Affairs Department for most of the period 
since the deposition of King Farouk. (he Monde, Paris - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times) (Prev. rep. Presidential Election, 14953 A 5 New 

Constitution, 14927 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Retail and Wholesale Price 
Indices. - Movements in 1956 and First Half of 1957. 

A survey of the Board of Trade’s retail price index 
for u all items,” covering the 18-month period to June 1057 
and taking the level in January 1050 as 100, showed that the 
index stood at 101 in March 105(5, rose to 108 in April and May, 
but fell to 102 in June, remaining at that level until September, 
and standing at 108 from October to December 105(5, From 
January 1057 to April it was 104, hi May 105, and in June it 
rose further to 10(5. Movements in the retail price index since 
October 105(5 were as follows : 

The retail price Index rose from 102.7 in October 1 05(5 to 103,1 
on Nov. IS, the rise being due principally to increases in the price of 
oggH and to a seasonal rise in the average price of household coal, 
On Dee. 11 the Index had risen to 1 025,4 despite a reduction In food 
Prices, owing to increases In the price of petrol, paraffin, nud National 
Health proscriptions. 

During the ilrst half of 11)57 the Index registered further upward 
movements. At Ian. 15 it stood at 104.4, largely due to higher food 
prices and fares. It fell to 104.3 on Feb. 12 and to 104.1 on March 12, 
but rose to just under 101.5 on April 1(5 because of Increases in Incut 
rates in most areas In England and Wales, although duty 

bad been reduced. The figure for May was 104.(5 amt for .Tune is 
105.7, the Increase being duo mainly to rises in the average prices 
of potatoes, bacon, eggs, and tomatoes. 

The basic materials index for November-Deeember, 105(5 
(June 80, 1940 » 100) showed a marked rise, standing at 1(50 
in November and at 101.(5 in December (the highest point since 
May 1052). The rise was mainly due to increases in the prices 
of rubber and wool after the closing of tho Suez Canal. 

In the llrst six months of 1057 the basic materials index 
declined, standing at 1(50.8 in January and 150.(5 in February, 
owing to lower prices for rubber and copper. In March it fell 
further to 158.7, rose in April to 1(50 because of higher prices 
for raw wool, raw rubber, and copper, but declined in May to 
159.8 and in June to 155.8, due to lower commodity prices 
except for wool.-- -(Board of Trade Journal - Financial Times) 

(Prcv. rep. 15236 B.) 

C. ISRAEL. — New Seaport planned at Ashdod. 

Plans by private American and Israeli promoters to build a 
new seaport at Ashdod, 20 miles south of Tcl-Aviv, were 
announced in tho latter city on Aug. 4. It is proposed to build 
the new city on the site of the biblical city of Ashdod, the 
promoters having received a concession from tine Israeli Govern- 
ment for this purpose. 

The project is designed to give Israel a second major shipping 
outlet to supplement Haifa in the north. It will be carried out 
m stages over the next ten years at a total estimated cost of 
$500,000,000, a population of 150,000 being envisaged for the 
JL ew whcn completed. The promoters of the project are 
Mr. Philip M. Klutzmck, founder of the Chicago suburb of 
Forest Park and president of the Jewish ex-servicemen’s 
organization in the United States, and Mr. Ovcd Ben-Ami, 
founder and mayor of Nathanya, an Israeli coastal resort with 
a present population of 40,000. 

The new city will be built on a 10,000-acre site (at present 
covered by sand dunes) under a master-plan drafted by two 
Tel- Aviv architects. The plan envisages a commercial and 
business centre covering 175 acres, the remainder being utilized 
for general and light industries, port facilities and warehousing, 
three parks covering 500 acres, a sports arena and other 
recreational facilities, and residential areas.— (New York Times) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA - SOVIET UNION. — Deterioration 
of Soviet-Yugoslav Relations after Hungarian Uprising. - 
Subsequent Yugoslav Initiative for Detente between 
Yugoslavia and U.S.S.R. - Statements by President Tito 
and M. Rankovich. - Discussions between Yugoslav and 
Soviet Leaders in Rumania. 

Relations between Yugoslavia on the one hand and the Soviet 
Union and its “ satellites ” on the other, which had greatly 
improved during the autumn of 1056, again deteriorated 
following the Hungarian uprising. Strong exception was taken 
m the Soviet Press to the views on developments in Hungary 
expressed by President Tito in his Pula speech (see 15258 A), 
and by M. Kardelj (a vice-president of the Pcderal Executive 
Council) in a speech to tiie Yugoslav National Assembly on 
Dec. 7. In the latter speech M. Kardelj rejected the Soviet 
claim that an attempt at counter-revolution had taken place 
in Hungary ; suggested that the basic cause of the uprising 
was a political system which had prevented the mass of the 
people from exerting a direct influence upon the authorities and 
had strengthened bureaucratic elements m the Communist Party 
and the State ; and maintained that the Hungarians, in seeking 
to defend previous Socialist gains by creating workers’ councils, 
had acted in a Socialist spirit. M. Kardelj was violently attacked 
on Dec. 18 by Pmvda, which accused him of “ revisionism ” 
and declared that Yugoslav invitations to Hungary to follow 
her example constituted “ interference in Hungary’s internal 
affairs.” In reply, the Yugoslav official newspaper Borba 
accused Pravda of reverting to “ methods which Yugoslavs 
hoped, and still hope, would disappear,” and declared that 
“ methods of slander cannot serve the interests of the workers’ 
movement.” 

M. Popovich, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, told the 
National Assembly on Feb. 26, 1957, that economic as well as 
ideological difficulties had recently appeared in Yugoslavia’s 
relations with the Soviet Union. “ Unexpected difficulties ” 
had been encountered by a Yugoslav trade delegation during 
negotiations in Moscow, and the Soviet Government had 
proposed to postpone the granting of a credit which it had 
undertaken to provide for building an aluminium factory (see 
15065 B) “ to such a period as is unacceptable to us.” Quoting 
Marshal Bulganin’s letter to Dr. Adenauer [see 15870 A], in 
which the Soviet Premier had suggested the early restoration 
of good relations between the U.S.S.R. and Western Germany 
despite the differences between them, M. Popovich said that 
44 we should be satisfied if such a standard were also applied 
to us and our policy ” ; instead, however, the Soviet Union and 
some other East European countries had conducted a campaign 
against Yugoslavia 44 to compromise our State and social 
system, isolate our country, and discredit our policy.” The 
essence of the dispute lay m differing views on Yugoslavia’s 
relations with the “ Socialist camp ” and on who should be at 
the head of it. M. Popovich emphasized that Yugoslavia did 
not want to enter this 44 camp,” and that the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment stood by the views which it had expressed on the events 
in Hungary. 

In addition to a concerted and bitter campaign against 
Yugoslavia in the Soviet press and radio, strong anti-Yugoslav 
statements also appeared in certain Soviet-bloc countries, 
notably Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, and Albania. More- 
over, Yugoslavia’s attitude towards the Hungarian question 
was strongly criticized on March 28 by Marshal Bulganin and 
M. Kadar during the latter’s visit to Moscow [see page 15504]. 
Addressing a public meeting in the Kremlin, Marshal Bulganin 
said that the Yugoslavia’s appraisal of events in Hungary “ does 
not in essence differ from the imperialists ” ; that the Yugoslav 
Government had 44 shut its eyes to the Fascist terror ” and 
supported M, Nagy ; and that it was “ not by chance that 
Nagy and his group took refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy.” 
M. Kadar in his speech accused M. Kardelj and M. Popovich 
of maintaining 44 an attitude analogous to that of Dulles and 
the 4 Voice of America.’ ” 

Both President Tito and M. Rankovich (a vice-president of 
the Federal Executive Council, like M. Kardelj) reaffirmed the 
Yugoslav Government’s policy on Hungary, and on its relations 
with the 44 Socialist camp,” at a meeting on April 18. 

President Tito said : ** We have not joined any ‘ camp ’ because 
we do not wish to lose the role which Yugoslavia plays in the world, 
and whloh enables us to take au independent attitude in expressing 
onr views on all questions of intornal and external policy. That is 
what has annoyed our Soviet comrades so much. . . . The question 
is often raised here [in Yugoslavia] whether we can trust them any 
more, as we are now placed in an awkward position for the second 
time. I feel that it would he wrong to put matters in such a way. 
I think that the subjective element plays the main role in this ; that 
is, the attitude of oertain leaders who cannot rid themselves of old 


ideas on the relations between Socialist countries. Although they 
have to some extent modified the Stalinist tendencies in their policy, 
these tendencies are still deeply rooted m Soviet policy towards both 
Yugoslavia and other countries.” Referring to the controversy over 
Hungary, he continued : “ They [the Soviet leaders] persistently 
maintain that Yugoslavia bears a large part of the blame for the 
events m Hungary. There is not an atom of truth m this. On the 
contrary, it was we who worked against the possible evil consequences 
of the policy pursued by the Rakosi clique, and they themselves 
admitted to us that this policy had led to a very serious situation. 
But when tragic events occurred there, with consequences which did 
not fail to affect the Soviet Union’s prestige, they wanted to shift the 
responsibility on to ns. ...” 

M. Rankovich declared that t( the events m Hungary were 
primarily a, manifestation of the conflict between the progressive 
aspirations of the broadest strata of the Hungarian people, who were 
fighting for free Socialist development and respect for their national 
dignity, and the forces m Hungarian society which for years had 
resisted these tendencies and striven to foist an unacceptable way of 
life upon the Hungarian working people. This truth cannot be 
minimized by the fact that counter-revolutionary elements were 
active at the same time inside and outside Hungary, and attempted 
to profit by these events.” 

Nevertheless, a striking improvement m Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations occurred during May. President Tito disclosed m an 
interview with Pohtika on May 25 that the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment had taken the initiative in this matter ; that they had 
felt that any further deterioration m relations with the East 
European countries was 44 unreasonable ” ; and that they 
wished “ to co-operate m all matters m which this is possible 
without forsaking our positions of principle.” “ Looking at 
things m perspective,” he said, “ it is impossible for us today 
not to have good relations with other countries which are our 
neighbours.” The Soviet leaders, he added, had responded by 
stopping their campaign against Yugoslavia, and had apparently 
“ insisted that other countries should also treat Yugoslavia 
differently and give up their unprincipled attacks.” 

Two days later, however, President Tito made it clear that 
he desired good relations with 44 both camps.” Friendship with 
the U.S.A., Britain and France, he emphasized, should not 
preclude a rapprochement with the Soviet Union, whilst the 
improvement of Yugoslavia’s relations with her Eastern 
neighbours 4 ‘ should not weaken our ties with the West.” 

General Gosnjak, the Yugoslav Defence Mmister, left Belgrade on 
June 7 for a 15 -day visit to the Soviet Union at the invitation of the 
Soviet Defence Minister (Marshal Zhukov), accompanied by senior 
officers of the Yugoslav Army, Navy and Air Force. This was the 
first time that high-level military contacts had been established 
between the two countries since the “ Cominform ” breach in 1948. 
The visit was regarded as having political as well as military 
significance, since General Gosnjak is a member of the Executive 
Committee (the former Politburo) of the Yugoslav Communist Party, 
whilst Marshal Zhukov was at that time a candidate-member of the 
Presidium of the Soviet Communist Party. 

Opening a congress of workers’ councils in Belgrade on 
June 25, President Tito protested strongly against criticisms of 
Yugoslavia’s internal system by other Communist parties. 
Although this speech was at first assumed to reflect a new 
deterioration in Soviet-Yugoslav relations, it was subsequently 
suggested, in the light of later developments in the U.S.S.R., 
that President Tito’s purpose was to make clear Yugoslav 
support for M. Khrushchev against his opponents on the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, which was 
then in session (see 15639 A). 

President Tito spoke as follows : When the apologists of a 

dogmatism of questionable origin dispute the value of our system of 
workers’ management, calling it anarchy and the like, we have not 
the least need ... to justify its correctness and effectiveness, 
since it has proved its worth in practice . . . We have no intention 
of imposing our system on anyone, but we must defend it against 
those who are blind and deaf to the facts.” Denouncing “ malicious ” 
critics of Yugoslavia, he went on : •* It is time to put an end to this, 
and for everyone to worry about himself in the first place — to let 
everyone build Socialism as he understands it and as his conditions 
permit. ... It is impossible to speak of good and sincere relations 
between ourselves and some of the East European democracies if 
they merely pay lip-service to the improvement of relations with 
Yugoslavia, while telling their own party members and peoples that 
Yugoslavia is * seething with revisionism,* that it is ' not Socialist,* 
that we * co-operate with the imperialists * and so on, . . . We cannot 
be gulled with words which do not conform with practice.” 

Yugoslav spokesmen welcomed the expulsion from the Soviet 
Government and the Communist Party Central Committee of M. 
Molotov (who was accused of opposing the improvement of relations 
with Yugoslavia — see 15639 A), M. Malenkov, and M. Kaganovich, 
and the removal from the Central Committee of M. Shepilov, whose 
references to Yugoslavia in his speeoh of Feb. 12 (see 15370 A) had 
caused great offence in Belgrade. M. Rankovich commented that 
“ this decision ensures a more resolute implementation of the line of 
the 20th Congress,” and that “ the removal of such men from leading 
positions in the party will be favourably reflected in relations between 
the Soviet Union and other countries.” 
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Moscow radio announced on Aug. 3 that representatives of 
the Governments and Communist parties of Yugoslavia and the 
IJ.S.S.R. had met in Rumania on Aug. 1 - 2 , the Yugoslav 
delegation having been led by President Tito, M. Kardelj, and 
M. llankovich and the Soviet delegation by M. Khrushchev, 
M. Mikoyau, and M. Kuusinen. No indication had previously 
been given that such a meeting was to take place, complete 
secrecy was maintained during the discussions, and the meeting- 
place in Rumania was not disclosed. 

An official announcement (Aug. 3) stated that, in addition to 
questions relating to tlie international situation and problems of the 
International workers' movement, the two delegations had discussed 
the relations between the B evict Union and Yugoslavia and the 
activities of the two Communist parties. Both Hides had reaffirmed 
their determination “ to work for a Curthor all-round development of 
relations and for the removal of obstacles hindering this development,’* 
and had conihunod their agreement mi the main problems of the 
present world situation.” The statement continued : 

** ’Che two delegations stressed the fact that relations between the 
U.H.B.lt. and Yugoslavia would continue to develop on the basis of 
equality, mutual assistance and co-operation, respect for sovereignty, 
Independence, and non-interference. The delegations reaffirmed the 
significance of the Belgrade and Mohcow declarations for the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between the two countries and of co-opora- 
tlon between the Soviet Communist Party and the Yugoslav 
Communist Alliance on the baHis of the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, and expressed their readiness in the future to implement 
the principles laid down in these declarations/' 

The secret meeting of the Soviet and Yugoslav leaders 
followed a visit to the U.S.S.R. by M. Kardelj and ML Ranko- 
viclx, who had left Belgrade on July 7 for a stay in the Crimea 
which was oilicially described as a “ holiday,” and who arrived 
on July 10 in Moscow for informal talks with a number of 
Soviet personalities. It was oilicially announced in Moscow on 
July 18 that MM. Kardelj and Rankovich had met the leaders 
of the Bulgarian and Albanian Communist parlies (respectively 
M. Zhivkov and M. Iloxha) in the presence of M. Khruschov 
and other members of the presidium of the Soviet Communist 
Party — this being the first occasion since the Cominform 
breach of 1948 that the Yugoslav leaders had accepted contacts 
jointly with Soviet and “ satellite ” Communist parties, to whom 
they had liiLherto been most strongly opposed. The fact that 
the Yugoslavs agreed to such a meeting on Russian soil was 
regarded as a concession to M. Khrushchev’s declared aim of 
drawing Yugoslavia closer to the “ Socialist camp.” 

(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Soviet Embassy Press Department, 
London - Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15258 A.) 

A. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE.-— British 
Reservations on Acceptance of Compulsory Jurisdiction. 

A White Paper was published in London on Aug. 28 setting 
out certain reservations made by the British Government to 
their acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court, and previously notiiled to the U.N. Secretary- 
General in a letter of April 18. The two reservations were as 
follows : — 

(1) The British Government would no longer accept the Court’s 
jurisdiction in disputes ** relating to any question which, in the 
opinion of the Government of the United Kingdom, affects the 
national security of the U.K, or any of its dependent territories/' 
The interpretation of the phrase “ national security ” would bo a 
matter for H.M. Government and not for the International Court. 

The Government would, however, accept international law as the 
arbiter of what fell within the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom, 
and thus outside the scope of the Court. LTI10 French and U.S. 
Governments, on the other hand, claim the right to dooide for them- 
selves what falls within their own internal jurisdiction.] 

(2) The second British reservation oxooptod from the Court's 
jurisdiction ** disputes in respect of which any other party to the 
dispnto has aoooptod the compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice only in relation to or for the purposes of tho dispute ; 
or where the acceptance of tho Court’s compulsory jurisdiction on 
behalf of any other party to the dispute was deposited or ratified 
less than 12 months prior to the filing of tho application bringing 
the dispute before the Court/' 

[This reservation was meant to exclude tho possibility of another 
Government accepting the Court’s jurisdiction ad hoc when It thought 
it had a good case against tho British Government, and then refusing 
to accept it when the British Government thought that they them- 
selves had a good case.] 

The White Paper mentioned that it had been objected in 
some quarters that the Government had failed to notify 
Parliament of these changes, thus infringing the “ Ponsonby 
rule ” requiring all treaties and foreign commitments to obtain 
parliamentary approval. The Government held, however, that 
it was not customary to submit this type of document to 
Parliament, since it was not a foreign commitment. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 


B. AUSTRALIA. — Labour Defeat in Queensland 
Elections. - Formation of Liberal-Country Party Ministry. 
- Mr. Nicklin becomes State Premier. 

Mr. Vincent Gair, Premier of Queensland and leader of the 
Queensland Labour Party formed m opposition to the official 
Labour Party (see 15510 A), resigned on June 13 after his 
Government had been defeated m the State Parliament on the 
previous day by 49 votes to 25. Tin* (official) Australian Labour 
Party joined with the liberal and Country Party Opposition 
in opposing Mr. (lair’s request for additional linanee to enable 
the Government to meet commitments until the end of October. 

The Administrator of Queensland (Chief Justice Mansfield) 
agreed to dissolve the State Parliament after Mr. Nieldin 
(leader of the Liberal - Country Party Opposition) and Mr. 
Duggan (leader of the official Labour Party) had informed him 
of their inability to form a stable Government owing to the 
lack of the necessary parliamentary majority. On June 25 
Mr. Gair announced that State elections would he held on 
Aug. 3 - two years before they were normally due to enable 
the new Parliament to assemble in time to pass a Supply Vote 
before present funds wore exhausted. 

The Queensland elections resulted in an overall majority for 
the Liberal and Country Party coalition and in a corresponding 
defeat for the Labour Party, which had been in power in the 
State for 25 years. Results were as follows, the figures in 
parentheses showing party strengths at the dissolution of the 
former Parliament : Liberal-Country Party 41 (24) ; Australian 
Labour Party 20 (24); Queensland Labour Party 11 (25); 
Independents 2 (2). 

One roHnlt Ih outstanding, owing to tho death of Mr. G» IL Devries 
(the former Minister for MinoH) during tho election. There were Tour 
unopposed returns (three Country Party and one Liberal), including 
that of Mr. Nielclln in the Landshorough constituency. Latest 
overall llgurcs showed 282,357 votes for the Liberal ‘Country Party, 
102,545 for the Australian Labour Party, 143,184 for the Queensland 
Labour Party, and 25,820 for Independent candidates. Mr, Gair, 
loader of tho Q.L.P., retained hlH seat at South Brisbane, but Mr. J. iti. 
Duggan (State leader of the A.L.P.) lost his seat at Toowoomba to 
the Liberal oandhlato (Alderman M. ,L Anderson, mayor of 
Toowoomba). Among other A.L.P, on mil dates defeated was Mr. 
F. M. Fordo, a former Prime Minister of Australia, who lost tho 
Flinders seat to a. ( Umntry Parly candidate by only eight votes. 

A new State Ministry was formed after the elections by Mr. 
Nicklin, leader of the Country Party and former Leader of Urn 
Opposition, and was sworn in on Aug. 12. It consisted or six 
Country Party and live Liberal Ministers, its membership being 
as follows ; 

Mr. G. F, It. Nlcklln— Premier and Chief Secretary j Mr. K. J. 
Morris-— Deputy Premier and Minister of Labour and Industry ; 
Mr. J. O. A. Pizssoy — Education ; Mr, A. W. Munro Attorney- 
General; Mr. T. A, H Hoy —Treasurer and Minister for Housing; 
Mr. 10. Iflvans - Development, Mines and Hoads ; Mr, A, (L Midler 
Publlo Lands and Irrigation; l)r. II. W. Noble - Health and Home 
Affairs; Mr. O. O. Madsen -Agriculture and Block; Mr. .1. A. 
IT 0 a ding —Works and Local Government; Mr. <L W, Chalk 
Transport. 

Mr. Nicklin (02), the first non-Labour Premier of Queensland 
for a quarter of a century, has been a member of the State 
Parliament since 1932 and Loader of the Opposition since 1941 . 
A retired fruit farmer, be served with the Australian forces in 
France during the First World War and was mentioned in 
despatches. Mr. Morris, the Deputy Premier, is leader of the 
Liberal Party in Queensland. 

Mr. L. Wood (member for North Toowoomba) was elected 
leader of the Australian Labour Party in Queensland and 
concurrently Leader of the Opposition in the new Parliament 
in succession to Mr. Duggan, who lost his seat as stated above. 
(Queensland News Letter) (Prev. rep. 15516 A.) 

C. SINGAPORE. — New Governor. 

Mr. W. A. C. Goode, Chief Secretary in the Singapore 
Government, was appointed Governor of Singapore on Aug. 27 
in succession to Sir Robert Black, consequent on the latter’s 
appointment as Governor of Hong Kong (see 15078 0). The 
appointment is expected to take effect at the end of 1957. 

The Times stated that Mr. Goode would " almost certainly " be 
the last British Governor of Singapore, as tho constitutional agreement 
of April last (seo 15557 A) provides that the office of Governor shall 
bo abolished, and a Malayan-born person become Head of Btuto, 
when Singapore achieves internal self-government at an unspecified 
date after Jan. X, 1958. 

Mr. Goode (50) joined the Malayan Civil Service in 1981 and 
was a district ollicer in Pahang before the war. lie was held 
by the Japanese as a prisoner-of-war from 1942-45 and worked 
on the Burma-Siam railway — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. X3959 D.) 
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AUGUST 31 — SEPTEMBER 7, 1957 


A. ARGENTINA. — Constituent Assembly Elections. - 
Majority for Radical Parties. 


Argentina’s first elections since the overthrow of the 
Peronista regime were held on July 28, under a decree which 
had been issued on April 12 by the Provisional Government of 
General Aramburu. The decree laid down (1) that a Consti- 
tuent Assembly of 205 members would be elected by propor- 
tional representation ; (2) that the Assembly would have the 
task of reforming the Constitution ; (3) that it would begin 

its deliberations on Sept. I and finish them at latest by Nov. 
14, 1957, to enable a writ to be issued for a general election 
m February 1958 (i.e. after the constitutional reforms had 
been adopted). 

The decree gave powers to the Constituent Assembly to change 
30 of the 110 Articles in the nation’s original Constitution (the 
Constitution of 1853, which had been adopted in 195(5 after the 
annulment of the Peronista Constitution of 1949). Specifically, 
the Assembly was ashed to determine ** whether it is necessary to 
modify the nation’s electoral system ; whether it is necessary to 
strengthen individual liberties and freedom of opinion, as well as 
other social and individual rights ; and whether it is necessary to 
establish a greater balance among the powers exercised by the 
various branches of the Government.” 


The 205 seats in the Constituent Assembly were contested 
by 2,188 candidates representing over 50 registered parties, of 
whom, however, the great majority were small groups of little 
political significance. The most important parties were the 
Left-wing Radicals ( XJnidn Civica Radical Intramigente), led 
by Dr. Arturo Frondizi ; the Moderate Radicals (Unidn 
Civica Radical del I'ueblo ), led by Dr. Ricardo Balbin and 
Dr. Zavala Ortiz ; the Christian Democrats, a new Catholic 
party of moderate conservative tendencies ; and the Socialist 
Party, led by Dr. Alfredo Palacios. Only three parties — the 
two Radical groups and the Christian Democrats — presented 
candidates in all 28 electoral districts (i.e. the 22 provinces 
and the Federal capital, Buenos Aires). 

The electorate numbered 9,726,520, comprising 4,976,815 
male and 4,749,705 female electors. Voting was compulsory 
except for invalids, persons over 70, and those living more than 
100 kilometres (about 56 miles) from a polling station, absten- 
tions being punishable by heavy fines except for persons in 
these three categories. To allow the political parties to organize 
their election campaigns, the Government lifted on June 28 
the state of siege which had been in force since the overthrow 
of the Per6n regime in September 1955. [The state of siege 
had officially prohibited meetings of more than two people, 
hut this prohibition had in fact never been enforced.] At the 
same time President Aramburu announced that some 200 
persons who had been held without trial for political or other 
reasons would be automatically released. 

Although the proscribed Peronista party took no part in 
the election, ex-President Per6n issued instructions from 
Caracas to his followers to repudiate what he described as 
“ the dictatorship ” by casting blank ballot-papers. 

A number of bomb explosions, attributed by the Government to 
Peronista supporters, ooourrod in Buenos Aires and its suburbs 
during June and the first fortnight of July, the targets including 
publio works, factories, railways and other utilities. The frequency 
and regularity of the attacks indicated that they wore part of an 
organized plan and not sporadic outrages by individual Poronistas. 
Although a train was derailed and some small fires started, no serious 
casualties were caused, all the bombs being small and apparently 
home-made. 

The Uruguayan Government announced on June 26 that it had 
documentary proof that ox-President Per6n and his supporters were 
plotting both inside and outside Argentina to organize a revolution 
against the Argentine Government. The announcement said that 
15 Argentine exiles had been interned, and that the seized material 
showed that ex-President Per6n had been corresponding from 
Caracas with [Argentine] supporters in Montevideo. 

Apart from the above-mentioned incidents, the election 
campaign took place in an orderly atmosphere and without 
disturbances. Official but provisional results issued on July 31 
by the Ministry of the Interior showed the distribution of 
seats in the new Constituent Assembly as follows : 


Moderate Radicals .. . ^ , 

Left-wing Radicals .**- 

Socialists j * . . , 

Christian Democrats . . 1 . 

Democratic Party 

Progressive Democrats . , f.u ’ i 
Federal Union (Unidn Federal 
♦Other parties 


V« 


9 

»*■ 


. . 76 seats 

Wheats 
11 seats 
9iseats 




9 seats 
6 seats 
3 seats 
15 seats 


♦Comprising two seats each for the Communists, Labour Party 
{Partido Laborista), Corrientes Liberals, Corrientes Conservatives, 
and San Juan Radicals , and one seat each for the Independent 
Civic Party ( Partido Civico Independiente ), Workers' Party, Buenos 
Aires Conservatives, Chaco Conservatives, and Salta Labour Party. 

The elections thus resulted in a victory for the moderate 
parties and, in particular, for the two Radical groups, whose 
combined strength exceeded that of all other parties in the 
Constituent Assembly. Moreover, they showed a majority for 
the parties advocating constitutional reform, which had been 
supported by the Moderate Radicals, the Socialists, the 
Christian Democrats, and a number of other parties and 
groups, mostly of the Centre and Left. 

A tabulation by the Ministry of the Interior stated that the 
“ majority ” group in the Constituent Assembly (i.e. the 
parties favouring constitutional reform) would command 120 
seats, including the Moderate Radicals, Socialists, Democrats 
and Christian Democrats, Progressive Democrats, and minor 
parties. The “ minority ” group (opposed to constitutional 
reform) was estimated to have 85 seats, comprising the Left- 
wing Radicals and various minor parties, including the Unidn 
Federal. A majority of 35 was thus envisaged for the parties 
supporting constitutional reform. 

The Moderate Radicals headed the national poll with 
2,117,161 votes, while the Left-wing (Frondizi) Radicals polled 
1,821,459 votes. The fact that the latter party obtained 
the same number of seats as the Moderate Radicals, 
although polling fewer votes, was attributable to the working 
of the proportional representation system, which was used 
for the first time in an Argentine election. Of the other major 
parties, the Socialists polled over 500,000 votes (a tenfold 
increase compared with the presidential election of 1951, when 
they received 55,000 votes), while the Christian Democrats 
received over 420,000 votes on their first appearance at the 
polls. Conservative and Right-wing parties in general polled 
poorly. The Communist vote, though only 230,000, represented 
a fourfold increase compared with 1951, when the Commu- 
nists received 71,000 votes. 

The total number of votes cast (including “blanks”) was 
8,601,102, about 82 per cent of the electorate. Excluding 
“blank” ballots, 4,093,989 votes were cast for the parties 
supporting constitutional reform and 2,360,167 for the parties 
opposing it. 

Of the 32 members returned m the Federal capital (Buenos Aires) 
12 were Moderate Radicals, 9 Left-wing Radicals, 7 Socialists, 
2 Christian Democrats, 1 Communist, and 1 member of the Indepen- 
dent Civic Party. The Moderate Radicals polled 403,744 votes in 
the capital, the Left-wing Radicals 298,736, and the Socialists 
226,950, no other party polling more than 100,000 votes 

In Buenos Aires province, the members elected comprised 17 
Moderate Radicals, 15 Left-wing Radicals, 4 Socialists, 2 Christian 
Democrats, 2 Communists, and five members of other parties. The 
Moderate Radioals received 655,971 votes, the Left-wing Radicals 
518,481, and the Socialists 144,547, other parties polling insigni- 
ficantly. 

The number of blank voting papers — presumably those of 
Peronista supporters — was 2,146,946, or about 25 per cent of 
the total number of votes cast. Analysis of the returns 
showed that the greatest number of “ blanks ” had been cast 
in the northern and western provmces, and a much smaller 
number in Buenos Aires and its vicinity (there were 283,946 
blank voting-papers in the capital and 543,923 in Buenos 
Aires province). 

Although ex-President Per6n and his supporters hailed the large 
number of “ blanks ” as evidence that Peromsmo still commanded 
great popular support, it was pointed out m Government circles that 
the Peronistas had confidently forecast “ four to five million ” blank 
votes prior to the elections. Moreover, it was believed that not all 
the “ blank ” votes represented peronista sentiment, since several 
nationalist and right-wing parties had also instructed their supporters 
to return blank papers as a token of opposition to the Government — 
e.g. the extreme right-wing Azul y Blanco (Blue and White Party, 
so called from the national colours). President Aramburu himself 
described the election results as a “ blow to dictatorship ” and a 
clear sign of the people’s preference for " democracy and liberty.” 

The new Constituent Assembly held its first meeting on 
Sept. 1 at Santa F£, the city where the Constitution of 1853 
had been drawn up. After an embittered exchange with other 
delegates, the Left-wmg Radicals headed by Dr. Frondizi 
walked out after alleging that the Government had acted 
“ illegally ” in summoning the Assembly. 

New Ministers of War and Air. 

General Ossorio Arana resigned on May 17 as Minister of 
the Army and was succeeded by General Victor J. Mayo, with 
the title of Minister of War. [The Provisional Government 
thus restored the title of War Minister instead of Army Munster* 
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which was adopted during the Per6ix regime]. The Under- 
secretary of the Army, General Luis Leguizamon Martinez, 
also resigned in sympathy with General Ossorio Arana, and 
was replaced by Colonel Martin Cabanillas with the title of 
Under-Secretary of War, 

General Ossorio Arana was appointed Army Minister by the late 
President Lonardl in November 1955, in succession to General 
Bengou. His lottor of resignation emphasized the common demo- 
cratic ideals of hi n molt and President Ammlmru, and stated that ho 
had accepted the Army Ministry while the country was progressing 
towards the goal of civil government, which was now in sight. The 
resignations of General Ossorio Arana and General Loguizamon 
Martinez were unofficially attributed to differences within the Army 
High Command. General Mayo had been placed on the retired list 
at Wh own request In 1950. 

The Air Minister, Commodore Eduardo McLoughlin, 
resigned on Aug. 8 and was succeeded by Commodore Jorge 
llorado Lnndnburu, head of the military aviation school at 
C6rdoba. Commodore McLoughlin’s resignation was believed 
due to resentment among younger Air Force officers over some 
appointments made by him.— (Times - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde) 
(Prev. rep. 15671 B ; * 55 ** A.) 

A. CEYLON. — The Language Controversy. - Agree- 
ment between Mr. Bandaranaike and Federal Party. - 
Cancellation of Proposed Civil Disobedience Campaign. 

The discussions between the Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
Mr. Bandaranaike, and Hie Federal Party leaders on the 
latter’s linguistic and other demands, which had begun on 
June 26, ended on July 25 with a compromise settlement. 
During the talks Mr. Bandaranaike emphasized that the 
Government was not prepared to discuss the establishment of a 
federal Constitution, regional autonomy, or the abrogation of 
the Official Language Act. lie suggested, however, that the 
Government’s draft Regional Councils Bill should be examined 
to see whether provision could be made under it to meet some 
of the Federal Party’s demands ; in consequence, an agreement 
was reached on this question, the details of which were not 
published. 

On the linguistic; question, it was agreed that Tamil should 
be recognized as the language of a national minority, that the 
language of administration in the Northern and Eastern 
provinces should he Tamil, and that provision should be made 
for the non-Tamil-speaking minorities in those provinces. 
Mr. Bandaranaike also stated that the question of Ceylonese 
citizenship for persons of Indian descent, and of revision of the 
Citizenship Act, would receive early consideration. In view of 
these concessions, the Federalist leaders (Mr. Chelvanayakam 
and Mr. Vanniasingham) announced that they had decided to 
call off their proposed civil disobedience campaign, which had 
been planned to begin on Aug. 20. 

Although the official statement on the agreement did not 
mention the colonization question (the fourth main issue 
raised by the Federal Party), Mr. Bandaranaike told the House 
of Representatives on Aug. 5 that he had given an assurance 
that the Government had no intention of “ swamping” the 
Tamil-speaking areas with Sinhalese colonists ; this did not 
mean, however, that Sinhalese would be excluded from 
colonization schemes in the Northern and Eastern provinces. 
The Regional Councils to which it was proposed to entrust 
the subject of colonization would be under parliamentary 
control, and all regulations adopted by them would require 
parliamentary approval. Full details of the Government’s 
proposals on the Regional Councils and the linguistic question 
would be placed before the House within a short time. 

An emergency convention of the Federal Party, which met 
at Batticaloa (Eastern Province) on July 28, unanimously 
decided to accept the agreement with the Prime Minister as an 
41 interim adjustment,” and ratified the decision to cancel the 
proposed satyagraha campaign. A resolution was adopted, 
however, reaffirming the party’s “ unalterable determination ” 
to achieve (i) an autonomous Tamil linguistic State or States 
within a Federal Union ; (ii) parity of status for the Tamil and 
Sinhalese languages throughout Ceylon; and (iii) recognition 
of the right to full citizenship of all Tamil-speakers who had 
made Ceylon their permanent home. 

The agreement between the Government and the Federalists 
wail strongly criticized by sections of both Sinhalese and 
Tamil opinion. 

Inside the Cabinet, the two representatives of the Ceylon Revolu- 
tionary Socialist Party (Mr. Gunawardena and Mr. P. II. W. de 
Silva) were reported to have objeoted to the wide powers which it 
was- proposed to grant the Regional Counoils. The United National 
Party issued a statement on July 2$ declaring that the agreement 
would disrupt the unity of the country, and that the powers granted 
to the Regional Councils would jeopardize its economio development. 


A number of Sinhalese organizations, including the Sinhalese People's 
Association and the Ceylon Council of Monks, informed Mr. 
Bandaranaike on Aug. 4 of their intention to launch a civil dis- 
obedience campaign unless ho repudiated the agreement by Oct. 1. 

Both the minor Tamil parties - llio Tamil Resistance Front and 
the Tamil Congress attacked the agreement, Mr. Huntharalingam 
(the only Tamil Resistance Front M.I\) made a speech at Batticaloa 
on July 29 near whom the Federal Party convention was being 
held- denouncing the Federalist leaders, and had to bo rescued from 
an angry crowd by the police. Mr. Ponnambalam, loader of the Tamil 
Congress, accused the Federalist leaders of 41 betraying” the Indian 
plantation workers, and appealed to all Tamils to repudiate the 
agreement and to continue the struggle until their language was 
granted equal status. On the other hand, Mr. Abdul Aziz, the 
president of the Democratic Workers’ Congress (the Indian estate 
workers’ organization), expressed ids support for the agreement In 
a speech at the Federal Party convention. 

The tension between the Federal Fatty and the Government 
was temporarily revived by a statement issued by Mr. Ban- 
daranaike on Aug. 12 in order to reassure Sinhalese opinion, 
in which he reaffirmed that the establishment of Regional 
Councils would not mean the* introduction of a federal system 
and of racial division, and that Sinhalese* would remain the 
only official language. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that the Councils would be con- 
trolled by Parliament and would deal only with minor colonization 
schemes : that major colonization projects in the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces would he handled directly by the Central Govern- 
ment ; and that anyone; corresponding with the Government after 
19(10 would receive replies in Sinhalese. 

I)r. Naganatlian, secretary of the Federal Party, issued a statement 
on the following day commenting on the Prime Minister’s interpre- 
tation of the agreement. Re declared that 4 ‘ the policy of political 
agreement, by negotiation appears to be futile because the 
Government cannot be depended upon,” and added that u the 
possibility of currying on our freedom struggle through civil dis- 
obedience may be deemed necessary again.” 

In view of this development, further talks between Mr. 
Bandaranaike and Mr. Chelvanayakam (leader of the Federal 
Party) were held on Aug. 15-16, resulting in a joint statement 
saying that there were “ no substantial differences of opinion 
on the few points on which some misunderstanding has arisen.” 
The statement added : 

14 On the language issue the Prime Minister stated that Urn 
proposed legislation will bo in conformity with the four points set 
out by the Prime Minister [him; 15043 Al and would include mutters 
relating to this subject, embodied in the joint Ummd on 

July 25, 195 L ' r 

44 In regard to colonization the Prime Minister emphasized that 
. . .the instrument of colonization should not be used to convert the 
Northern or Eastern provinces into a Hinhalose majority-urea or in 
any other manner to the detriment of the Tamil -speaking people 
of those areas. 

4 ‘ The Prime Minister explained that in regard to certain classes 
of colonization schemes, particularly In cases whore a reservoir was 
situated in one regional area and the land to be developed In another 
regional area, provision would have to bo made for an appropriate 
adjustment between the interests of the Central Government and 
the Regional Councils concerned, which would, however, be done 
within the principles and spirit of the agreement, 

44 The Impression that may have arisen in certain quarters that 
tho agreement has broken down Is not justified. It Is only when the 
details of the necessary legislation, which is being drafted, are ready 
that the public will be able to see the position clearly as a whole/ 4 

The statement concluded with an appeal to the public to 
await the legislation and 41 not to exaoerabafce speculative 
feelings by discussion at this stage.”*— (Ceylon Government 
Information Department - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15643 A.) 

Note. According to the 1953 census, 5,021,332 people in Ceylon 
spoke Sinhalese end 2,309,155 Tamil. The Tamil-speaking population 
fell into three groups : 917,705 Ceylon Tamils, whose ancestors had 
lived in Ceylon for centuries ; 983,304 Indian Tamils (plantation 
workers of Indian origin) ; and 408,140 Ceylon Moors (Moslems of 
Arab descent). Although tho majority of the Tamil -speaking popula- 
tion live in the Northern and Eastern Provinces, nearly 000,000 of 
the Ceylon Tamils are settled in other parts of the country. 

B. PERSIA - SOVIET UNION. — Joint Utilization of 
Water and Power Resources. 

An agreement was signed in Teheran on Aug. II under which 
Persia and the U.S.S.R. agreed to co-operate in the joint 
utilization of the frontier stretches of the Rivers Atrek and 
Araks as sources of irrigation and electric power production. 
It provided for the construction of a number of hydro-electric 
stations to produce power for adjacent Soviet and Persian 
territory ; the irrigation of about 154,000 acres in the Soviet 
Republic of Azerbaijan and an equal area in Persian Azer- 
baijan; and a dam and reservoir on the Atrek River to 
irrigate over 48,000 acres in Persia and Soviet Turkmenistan. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) (15499 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM* — British Transport Com- 
mission* - Report for 1956. - Increases in Railwaymen’s 
Wages and Freight Charges. - New Freight Charges 
Scheme in Force. - Further Increases in Passenger Fares. 

- Progress of Railway Electrification. 

The report and accounts of the British Transport Commission 
for the year ended Dec. 81, 1956, were published on June 28, 
1957. They showed that British Railways — the principal sector 
of the Commission’s activities — incurred a delicit during the 
year of £57,406,624, made up of an operational deficit (the first 
since nationalization) of £16,496,024 and of interest and other 
central charges amounting to £41,000,000. The Commission’s 
remaining activities earned a combined operational surplus of 
£20,977,141, reduced by interest charges and central expenses 
to a net surplus of £8,069,982. 

The whole of the year’s deficit on British Railways, together 
with the Commission’s accumulated deficit on net revenue 
account at Dec. 81, 1956 (£69,751,712) and interest on capital 
borrowings for British Railways during 1956 (£282,687), was 
transferred under the provisions of the Transport (Railway 
Finance) Act to a Special Fund, for amortization later. The 
surplus of £8,069,982 earned on the Commission’s other 
activities was carried to revenue account. 

The Special Fund mentioned above (in effect, a form of 
Suspense Account) stood at £127,580,978 at Dec. 81, 1956. 

The report attributed the year's heavy defloit to three main 
factors : (1) tho decline in freight traffic carried by British Railways 
and British Road Services ; (2) the pap in time between the incidence 
of increased wages and other costs and tho authorization of higher 
faros and charges in order to meet them ; (3) tho continuation of 
inflation, although in a loss acute form. 

With regard to (1) tho Commission said : “It became increasingly 
realized during the year that public transport in Britain had not 
in fact been nationalized, and that all the transport activities 
operated by the Commission togothor represent less than ono -third of 
tho total transport activity of tho country . . . The other great 
problem is tho continued growth in the numbers of privately-owned 
cars and commercial vehicles . . . There is a fundamental paradox in 
having at tho same time overcrowded roads and an apparatus of 
public transport which could, in fact, oarry greater traffic . . . The 
greater the congestion of road traffic which the continuous multiplica- 
tion of oars and lorrios brings about, the more expensive it becomes 
to provide public transport." 

Tho Commission declared itself confident, however, that the 
benefits which would result from railway modernization and tho 
transfer of its accumulated defloit to a Suspense Account would 
enable it steadily to improve its trading position in the next few 
years, hi this connexion tho roport said : " The most important 
features [in 19156] wore tho progress made with the modernization 
and re-equipment of the railways, and the settlement of the Com- 
mission's finances upon a roalistio basis for the difficult period of 
reconstruction and reorganization . . . Various projects began to 
materialize in 1956 with tho placing of large orders for rolling-stock 
and for electrical and signalling and other equipment. Indeed, some 
of the now rail services are already in operation and increasing 
benefits will become manifest from now on. In certain respects, 
notably electrification of main and suburban lines, an advance on 
the time-table as first conceived oan now be foreseen." 

Analysis of Financial Results. 

The financial results of tlic Commission’s various activities 
were shown as follows; Principal Carrying Activities— gross 
receipts, £082,709,744 ; working expenses, £685,998,150 ; 
deficit, £8,198,406. Other Principal Activities (docks and 
harbours, inland waterways, hotels and catering, letting of land 
and buildings)— -gross receipts, £50,471,779 ; working expenses, 
£45,144,572; surplus, £5,827,207, Income from Subsidiary and 
Associated Companies (i.e. bus and shipping companies, travel 
agencies, etc.) : surplus, £2,851,716. 

This left a net working surplus of £4,480,517, but, after taking 
into account interest charges and central administrative 
expenses totalling £58,907,159, the surplus was converted into 
a deficit of £54,426,042. As explained above, the transfer of 
£57,496,624 (representing the year’s deficit on British Railways) 
to a special account enabled a net surplus of £8,069,982 to be 
shown. 

Of the total receipts, passenger traffio accounted for £269,041,459 
(6.5 per cent up on 1955), freight traffio for £400,783,953 (2.4 per 
cent up), and miscellaneous activities for £12,974,340 (54 per cent 
up). Details arc shown below (all figures £ million) : 

Gross Working Surplus (+) Better (+) 
Rooeipts Expenses or Deficit (-) or Worse (-) 

than 1955 

British Railways 
(inol. colleotion 
and delivery) 

Passengers 127,5 480.1 496.6 —16.5 —18.3 

Freight, Parcels 

and Mails 344.6 , 

Miscellaneous 8,0 


Gross Working Surplus ( -f) Better ) + 
Receipts Expenses or Deficit ( — ) or Worse ( — ) 

than 1955 

British Road ’ 

Services 

(Road Haulage) 48.5 46.7 +1.8 —2.5 

Road Passenger 
Services 

(Provincial and 

Scottish) . 57.7 52,4 +5.3 -0.3 

London Transport 

Road Services 56.5 54.0 +2.5 -0.5 

Railways . 23.6 21.6 +2.0 +0.8 

Ships ; Passenger 
and Cargo Ser- 
vices .. 15.4 13.6 +1.8 -0.2 

Inland Waterways 
(Carrying Opera- 
tions) .. 1.02 1.19 —0.2 -0.1 

Tho percentages of working expenses to gross receipts were as 
follows : railway freight and passenger services, 103 ; road haulage 
services, 96 ; road passenger services (Provincial and Scottish), 91 ; 
London Transport road services, 96 ; London Transport railways, 
91 ; ships, 88 ; inland waterways, 117. 

Non-carrying Activities. The net profit of £5,327,207 (against 
£5,549,628 in 1955) was arrived at as follows : 

Docks, Harbours and Wharves — net receipts £2,537,635 (£2,994,783 
in 1955). 

Inland Waterways (non-carrying activities) — deficit £299,783 
(£173,604 in 1955). 

Hotels and Catering — an overall loss of £204,078, arrived at as 
follows : refreshment rooms — profit £359,587 ; hotels — loss £9,383 ; 
restaurant oars — loss £554,282. Figures for 1955 were : refreshment 
rooms — profit £176,749 ; hotels — loss £5,376 ; restaurant cars — 
loss £678,812 ; overall loss, £507,439. 

Lotting of Land and Buildings — net receipts, £3,293,433. 

The following detailed information was given in the report 
issued by the British Transport Commission ; 

Passenger Traffic. Total receipts amounted to £269,041,000 
(£252,562,000 in 1955). In spite of the bad summer and the con- 
tinued growth of private transport, the number of journeys and 
passenger-miles recorded for British Railways both showed increases 
of 4 per cent (passenger mileage constituting a record). On London 
Transport, however (which was worst affected by the growth of 
private transport), passenger journeys and mileage fell by 4.4 per 
oent and 2.6 per cent respectively ; they also declined slightly on 
Provincial (Tilling group) and Soottish buses. 

Passenger Fares. Although many goods and services were about 
three times as dear as m 1929, average fares on British Railways and 
London Transport, reckoned in terms of receipts per passenger-mile, 
were little more than double pre-war, while for Provincial and Scottish 
buses the increases were even less. In real terms, therefore, these 
fareB had all fallen sinoe 1938, although average real wages had 
risen by 50 per cent. 

Freight Traffic, Total freight receipts (including parcels and mails) 
amounted to £400,784,000 (£391,337,000 in 1955), of which British 
Railways accounted for 86.0 per cent, British Road Services for 
11.8 per cent, Ships for 2.0 per cent, and Inland Waterways for 
0.2 per cent. 

The report explained that during 1956 there had been an increase 
of about 6 per cent in “ O " licensed (private traders') road vehicles, 
and that, in the absence of an increased volume of traffic to be 
carried, this was bound to result in poorer utilization of vehicles of 
all kinds, both road and rail. On British Railways, general 
merchandise carryings — the traffic normally most vulnerable to 
“ C " licence discrimination — had declined by a further 2 per cent. 
Coal and coke oarryings were actually slightly higher than in 1955, 
but when allowance was made for effects of the 1955 coal strike the 
underlying trend was a slight decline. Mineral traffio rose by over 
2 per cent. There had also been a further decline in carrying by 
British Road Services, largely as a result of further disposals of 
vehicles, but partly as a result of the growth of “ O " licence 
operations. 

Level of Freight Charges. The report pointed out that in spite 
of the 5 per cent increase in rail charges in April, 1956 (see 14807 A), 
rail charges for the main traffic groups were still below the pre-war 
level if considered in " real" terms — or, in the case of coal, only 
slightly above it. The same applied to road haulage charges. 

British Railways Development and Equipment, (a) Electrification : 
Good progress was made in 1956 in planning the first stage 
(Manchester-Crewe) of the Euston-Manchester-Liverpool electrifica- 
tion ; this section was expected to be open by 1958, and would be 
followed by Crewe -Liverpool and Crewe -Birmingham. Preliminary 
work had begun on the Colchester-Clacton-Walton-on-Naze line 
(Eastern Region), and planning had gone ahead on the Southern 
Region lines to the Kent coast (expeoted to cost £45,000,000). 

(5) Diesel Working . At Deo. 31, 1956, 386 diesel vehicles were in 
use (over 2\ times as many as on Dec. 31, 1955), with a further 
1,746 diesels on order. Additional multiple-unit and other services 
had been introduced (especially on the London Midland, Eastern, 
and North-Eastern Regions), and the construction had been approved 
of 22 lightweight " rail buses " for experiments in economical 
operation in country areas. Considerable progress had also been 
made in the introduction of inter-city express services by multiple- 
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unit diesel trains ; these had already started between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and services between Liverpool, Leeds and Bradford 
and between Birmingham and Liverpool and Manchester would follow. 
Diesel expresses between Birmingham and Swansea would probably 
bo introduced in tho summor of 1957. 

(c) Locomotives and IMliiw-Mock. No new steam -passenger 
locomotives would be built after the 1950 programmes, and few, if 
any, steam locomotives of any kind after 1958, when existing pro- 
grammes for heavy freight and mixed treble locomotives would bo 
completed. 

Delivery of tho first batch of 174 diesel main-line locomotives was 
now beginning and should bo completed during 1958. Those engines 
would bo operated extensively in selected areas of tho London 
Midland, Southern, and Eastern Regions to enable the Commission 
to draw up reliable standard spoeltleations, and meanwhile further 
orders would bo restricted. About 000 diesel shunting locomotives 
wore in service, with a further 480 on order. 

The stock of passenger coaches at Dec. 31, 1950 was 41,522 and 
that of goods wagons 1,117,104. 

The Commission had now decided on the continuous vacuum- 
brake as standard for all freight and possongor rolling stock, except 
electric and multiple-unit dlosol stock. About 44,000 wagons would 
bo flitted in 1957, and about 80,000 converted in 1958. All now 
wagons would be fltted with continuous brakes, 

(d) During the year plans had been completed for tho reconstruc- 
tion of various passenger stations, including Cannon Htroot (London), 
Banbury, Chichester, Plymouth North Road, and Weymouth ; for 
Improvements at Euston and St. Pancras, Coventry, Newcastle, 
romance, Swindon, Wakefield, Weymouth, arid York ; and for the 
modernization of Glasgow (Central), Dundoo (Tay Bridge) and 
Southend, Schemes in hand included a now marshalling yard 
(costing £14,000,000) at Temple Mills, London, and improvements to 
goods depots and marshalling yards at Barking, Grimsby, Lincoln, 
Liverpool, Marg&m, Merthyr, Peterborough, , Stockton, and Thornton 
(BTfe). 

British Road Services. Now that disposals of road haulage property 
had virtually ended, it was possible to review the vehicles loft with 
B.It.S. and begin concentrating on 11 standard typos of dlosol 
vehicles. Tho number of B.R.S. vehicles at Deo. 31, I960 was 20,587. 

Provincial and Scottish Buses. 14,479 buses and coaches wore in 
operation at Deo. 31, I960. 

London Transport. Important works completed or in progress 
during 1950 includod the following; (a) tho Riokmansworth- 
Amorsham-Ohesham electrification (started in 1939, suspended after 
the outbreak of war, and now resumed) ; (6) reconstruction of the 
two Underground stations at Netting Hill Gate to provide direct 
interchange between the Central and Metropolitan linos (in progress) ; 

(c) electrification of the Central Line between Eppiug and Ongar ; 

(d) a new bus overhaul works at Aldenham— pro bably the largest 
and most up-to-date in Europe (completed), 

Ships, Pour new ships began servloe In 1956, including three of 
4,800 gross tons and 21 knots for tho Roy sham- Belfast service. 
At Deo, 31 the Commission's fleet numbered 114 vessels, with 19 
others building or ordered. 

Staff and Wages. Por the first time since 1952 British Railways’ 
intake of recruits exceeded wastage, and tho Commission’s staff 
increased by 4,771 to 805,970 (570,547 employed on British Railways). 
Wag© increases during the year were estimated to cost £34,600,000 in 
a full year, of which British Railways and London Transport would 
account for £27,700,000 and £2,500,000 respectively. No important 
stoppages of work took place during 1956. 

New B.T.C. Coat of Arms, A doslgn for an heraldically correot 
coat of arms having been approved by the College of Arms In England 
and the Lyon Court in Scotland, Letters Patent Cor ** a full Armorial 
Achievement, with Standard and Badges " wore presented to the 
Commission in Juno. B.R. locomotives, tho power coaches of 
electric and diesel multiple-unit slock, and oortain express coaches 
will all display the new railway badge. 

Recant Developments in Nationalized Transport. 
Important developments in connexion with nationalized 
public transport during recent months are described below. 

Railwaymen’s Wage Claims. Negotiations began in January 1957 
between the B.T.C. on tho one hand and tho National Union of 
Railwayman and the Transport Salaried Staffs Association on the 
other on the unions' claims (see 15432 A) for increases of 10 and 7 1 
per cent respectively. An offer by the Commission of 3s. weekly 
(based on the rise In living costs since the lost increase to N.U.R. 
men in January 1956) was rejected on the grounds that It failed to 
cover the real rise in the cost of living or to give any financial 
recognition of railwaymans' efforts to raise productivity. A slightly 
improved offer by the Commission (Jan. 25), equivalent to an overall 
increase of 3i per oent, was also rejeoted, whereupon the dispute was 
referred to the Railway Staffs National Tribunal. 

The Tribunal published its findings on March 20, the majority 
report (signed by Bir John Forster, Q.C., the chairman, and Mr. A. J . 
Epsley, selected by the B.T.C.) recommending increases of 3 per 
cent only — he. less than already offered by the Commission. The 
third member of the Tribunal (Mr. Edwin Hall, selected by the 
N.U.R.) made no specific recommendation as to the rate of increase, 
but cpS^des^H that it should he more than 3 per cent. 

The majority report recalled that in December 1956 the Tribunal 
had considered a olaim hy the Amalgamated Sooiety of Locomotive 


Engineers and Firemen tor a 15 per cent increase for footplate staff, 
and had then awarded an increase of only 3 per cent, based on the 
rise in the cost of living. The report continued ; " As in tho case of 
tho ASLEF claim, so in the present case we have reached the conclu- 
sion that the only ground upon which an increase in basic rates can 
bo justified is an increase in the cost of living ... in all the circum- 
stances wo recommend that the basic rates of the salaried and conci- 
liation staff in respect of whom the N.U.R. make the present claim 
shall ho increased by 3 per cent from the beginning of the first full 
pay period following Nov. 26, 1956 ” [i.e. the date to which the 
A REEF increase was backdated). 

Mr. Hall, on the other hand, claimed that, haste railway wages 
compared unfavourably with wages in other nationalized industries, 
and that improvements were necessary, particularly in starting 
grades, to attract labour. lie also held that the proposed 3 per cent 
increase would not cover even the actual rise in the cost of living 
index (which at tho date of the report stood at 104.4, taking January 

1956 as 100), and that railwayman ought to he rewarded for their 
efforts to inorcaso railway efficiency. 

The Tribunal's majority recommendation w m unanimously 
rejected by tho N.U.R, executive on the same day, whereupon further 
talks on the " grave situation " took place with Blr Brian Robertson 
(chairman of tho B.T.O.) and other members of the Commission, 
On March 22 agreement was reached on the basis of an overall 
increase of 5 per cent for all salaried and "conciliation" staff « 
3 per cent, of the increase to be backdated from Nov, 26, 1956, and 
2 por coni to March 4, The N.U.R,, for its part, agreed (a) to replace 
the existing system of " recurrent and sometimes unco-ordinated ” 
wage claims by " periodical reviews at agreed intervals," ami 
(ft) " to continue with vigour the pursuit of increased efficiency." 

The settlement had been negotiated on the understanding that 
it would apply to ail railwayman in the appropriate grades, and 
that the N.U.R. would endeavour to secure the agreement of the 
TSRA and ASLEF, On March 28, however, the ASLEF executive 
informed tho Commission that It was prepared to accept the further 
inorcaso of 2 per cent (be. the difference between the 5 per cent now 
offered to N.U.R. men and the 3 per oent already granted to ASLEF 
men in December), but would not agree to any " strings " i.e* it 
would not accept tho obligations set out above. The Commission 
replied that they were not prepared to pay the increase unless the 
other provisions of the agreement were accepted, and that footplate 
staff would therefore continue to bo treated under the award of 
December, 1956. Further talks between the Commission and the 
ASLEF executive, however, resulted on April 6 in tho Commission 
agreeing to waive the " strings " attached to tho offer ns far as 
AHLKF men wore concerned, and to bring their increase up to 5 per 
oent retrospectively from March 4* 

The increase of 5 per cent on January 1956 
to apply to about 407,000 members of the N.U.R, Mad T80A sad to 
about 70,000 ASLEF men, its cost being unofficially put at about 
£.14,500,000 in a full year. A similar increase (affecting about 120,000 
workers and costing about £2,500,000 annually) was given on May 1 
to railway workshop staff employed by British Railways and the 
London Transport Executive. 

Electrification Contracts. The B.T.O. announced on Oct. 23, 1956* 
that it was placing contracts with British Insulated OaUender's 
Cables Ltd. and tho British Insulated OaUender's Construction Go. 
Ltd. for tho design, supply, and installation of the overhead con- 
ductor equipment for the Manchester-Orewe and Oolchester-Olacton 
electrifications. These contracts, involving equipment for 220 and 
50 track miles respectively, were the first to be announced since the 
Commission's decision to adopt tho A.O, system m standard (see 
14998 A). 

Orders for electric traction equipment wore announced on Jan* 10, 
1957, tho firms concerned being the Metropolitan -Vickers Electrical 
Company, tho British Thomson- Houston Company, the English 
Elootrio Company, and the General Electric Company, The total 
value of the orders was about £8,000,060* 

Design on Railways, The appointment by tho B.T.C. of a panel 
to advise it on tho appen ranee and design of equipment " used or 
seen by passengers, other customers, or staffs, or prominently visible 
to the general public " was announced on Got, 22, 1956. The chair- 
man of tho panel is Mr* T. H. Summerson, chairman of the North- 
Eastern Area Board and a member of the Commission. Us members 
include Mr. W. J. Warboys and Sir Gordon Russell (respectively 
chairman and director of the Council of Industrial Design), in addi- 
tion to employees of the B.T.O. 

Automatic Train Control. Mr. Watklnson, the Minister of Transport 
and Civil Aviation, announced on Dec, 3, 1958 that he had given 
final approval for British Railways’ system of automatic train control, 
which had been in us© on the King's Cross-Grantham main line 
for 12 months and had proved entirely reliable. The system would 
be brought into use as soon as possible on all B.R* main lines at an 
estimated cost of about £20,000,000. 

Inquiry into B.T.C. Buying Policy, Following allegations in April 

1957 by Mr. E. L* Gothin (Supplies and Production Adviser to the 
B.T.O.) that the Commission had failed to obtain competitive tenders 
before placing railway modernization contracts, Mr. Watklnson 
announced on July 24 that he had asked Sir Harold Howitt (past 
president of the Institute of Chartered Accountants) to examine the 
Commission's purchasing arrangements. He added that at Ms (the 
Minister’s) request Sir Brian Robertson had sent Mm a full report 
setting out the new purchasing policy which the Commission had 
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decided to adopt, and dealing with, allegations in the House about 
specific contracts. Both Sir Harold Howitt's findings and the Com- 
mission's report would he published in duo course. 

New Railway Freight Charges Scheme. The B.T.C.’s new Bystem 
of fixing rail freight charges, as amended by the Transport Tribunal, 
came into force on July 1, 1957. 

As originally drafted, the scheme proposed maximum rates based 
on the weight and loadability of the goods, instead of the existing 
system of standard charges based on value. The Tribunal agreed to 
this general principle but stipulated that (a) traffic carried in owners* 
wagons or in tank wagons, or (&) consignments of 100 tons or more, 
should not bo subject to " maximum rates " but to " reasonable 
charges ** fixed by the Commission. It also rejected the Commission's 
proposal for a single series of rates ; lowered the proposed maximum 
rates ; and fixed a separate series of rates for goods normally carried 
in bulk. 

Further Increase in Rail Freight Charges. The B.T.C. announced 
on July 1, 1957, that freight charges on British Railways would be 
increased by 10 per cent as from Aug. 1, owing to further heavy 
increases in working costs. To enable the increase to be fully elf eotivo, 
it was proposed to make use of the special statutory procedure for 
temporary authorization of an inoreaso in the maximum charges 
fixed by tho railway merchandise charges scheme. The Commission's 
statement read as follows : 

" The last increases in railway freight charges came into- effect on 
April 23, 1956. Tho increases actually applied then were considerably 
lower than those whioh the Commission had originally proposed. 
Since that time the Commission’s working costs have risen by the 
equivalent of some £40,000,000 in a full year, due to increases in tho 
price of coal, in wages and salaries, and in the prices of other items 
such as steel, road fuel, and tyres. The Commission has applied to 
the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation for authority to increase 
charges for docks and inland waterways by five per cent. The 
Minister, after consulting the Transport Tribunal, has approved an 
application for increased charges ..." 

Increase In Passenger Fares. The Commission’s statement also 
dealt with the question of increases in passenger faros, saying in 
this connexion : 

" The Commission has had authority [though not exercised] since 
1953 to increase ordinary main-line faros on British Railways from 
l,8d. a mile to 2d. a mile, second class, with proportionate inoreasos 
in first-class fares. The position In respect of these ordinary main- 
line fares is under review hut ... it is not intended to make any 
increase during the operation of tho present summer holiday train 
services, whioh oontinuo until Sept. 15, 

“ There is also at present under consideration by the Transport 
Tribunal an application to increase certain other fares [early morning 
return tickets and season tickets] on British Railways and London 
Transport, but tho Commission . . . does not expect to use the new 
charging powers, if granted, before the autumn." 

The Transport Tribunal announced on Aug. 7 that it had decided 
to confirm the B.T.C.’s application [see above] to inorease fares on 
London Transport and British Railways’ London lines, and to 
increase early morning and season fares outside London by amounts 
corresponding to those in London. The Commission reaffirmed, 
however, that It would not take immediate advantage of the 
authority granted to them to make increases in existing fares, and 
proposed to adhere to its decision not to increase fares on British 
Railways during the present holiday season. 

The B.T.C. announced on Aug. 30 that ordinary second-class 
fares on British Railways would be raised to 2d. a mile from Sept. 15, 
with proportionate increases in first-class fares. From the same date 
the increases approved by the Transport Tribunal for London 
Transport and B.R. London linos would also operate, as follows : 

London Transport. No change in the 3d, minimum or in 4d. fares 
up to 1 ^ miles, other 4d. fares increased to 5d. ; no change in fareB 
between 6d. and Is. 4d. ; fid. fares increased to 6d. ; 2d. increase in 
fares between Is. Gd. and 2s. 8d, ; 3d. inorease in fares between 2s. 9d. 
to 5s. 2d. ; 4d. increase in fares between 5s. 3d. and 7s. 8d.; fid. increase 
in fares over 7s, 8d, 

Early morning bus (single) and Underground (return) fares to be 
increased by Id, or 2d., and monthly Underground season tickets by 
a maximum of 9s. for 23 miles. Proportionate increases in weekly or 
longer-period tickets. 

B.R . London Lines, On the London, Tilbury, and Southend lines 
ordinary single fores raised from 4d. to fid. for 2 miles ,* fares from 
3 to 8 miles unchanged ; fares for 9 miles to he increased by Id. ; 
for 10*19 miles by 2d. ; 20-29 miles by 3d. ; 40-59 miles by 4d. *, 

60 miles and over by fid. Increases in day returns, double the above 
amounts. 

Early morning return fares increased by Id. or 2d. up to 9 miles, 
and 3d. from 10-27 miles, increasing to Is. 8d. at 60 miles. 

Monthly season tickets increased by 3s. 9d. for one mile, rising to 
9s. at 23 miles or over, with proportionate increases in weekly and 
longer-period tickets. 

B.R. Lines Outside London Area. Early morning return fares and 
season tickets to be raised by broadly similar amounts to the 
increases in the London area. 

Certain miscellaneous passenger oharges would also he revised ; 
e.g. sleeping berth charges would go up by about 10 per cent, and 
seat reservations would be raised from Is. to 2s. 

The Commission pointed out (a) that the new second-class fare of 
2d. a compared with Id. a mile charged for monthly returns 20 l 


years previously ; (b) that the average fare per passenger-mile on 
British Railways had risen by only 115 per cent since pre-war, 
compared with an increase of 165 per cent in retail prices. 

Canal Improvement Schemes. The B.T.C. announced on July 30, 
1957 detailed programmes, to cost over £1,500,000, for the improve- 
ment of the Aire and Calder Navigation Canal (£955,000) and the 
Sheffield and South Yorkshire Navigation Canal (£593,250) to enable 
them to carry more traffic. The programmes will form part of the 
Commission’s £5,500,000 plan for the development of its principal 
inland waterways (seo 14725 A). 

The resignations of Sir Henry Methuen (a member of the 
former Hotels and Catering Executive) and of Mr. J. Ryan 
(a member of the Western Area Board) from part-time member- 
ship of the British Transport Commission were announced in 
September and November last. 

Mr. (now Sir) C. J. Geddes— see 15398 A— and Mr. S. H. 
Leake were appointed part-time members of the London 
Transport Executive with effect from Jan. 1 and April 1 , 1957 
respectively. — (British Transport Commission - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev, rep. 1955 Report, 14998 A ; Railways, 15438 A ; 

Freight Charges, 14807 A 5 14977 A.) 

A. INDIA. — Navy. - Acquisition of H.M.S. “ Nigeria.’* 
- Appointment of First Indian Admiral. 

The 8 , 000 -ton cruiser H.M.S. Nigeria y purchased by the 
Government of India from Britain in 1954, was formally 
commissioned in the Indian Navy at Birkenhead on Aug. 29, 
when she was renamed I.N.S. Mysore by Mrs. Pandit, the 
Indian High Commissioner in London. 

Tho Nigeria was built in 1940 and saw extensive service in Northern 
and Pacific waters during the Second World War. Since her acquisi- 
tion by the Indian Navy she had been undergoing extensive refitting 
and modernization at Cammell Laird’s yard, Birkenhead. 

The other principal units of the Indian Navy are the 7,000-ton 
cruiser Delhi and the 1,700 -ton destroyers liana, Rajput and Ranjit. 
The Delhi (ex-H.M.S. Achilles, of the Battle of the River Plate) was 
launched in 1932 and acquired from Britain in 1948. The three 
destroyers — ex -British Raider, Rotherham and Redoubt respectively — 
were built in 1941-42 under war programmes. 

The anti-airoraft frigate Brahmaputra , the first vessel of her type 
acquired by the Indian Navy, was launched at Clydebank on March 
17, 1957. An anti-submarine frigate, the Khukri, and four coastal 
minesweepers had also been launched in Britain for the Indian Navy 
in 1956. 

The Indian Defence Ministry announced on Feb. 12, 1957, that 
the 15,700-ton aircraft carrier H.M.S. Hercules had been purchased 
from Britain and was expected to join the Indian Navy in three to 
four years after modernization and refit at the Harland & Wolff 
yards, Belfast. The Hercules had been laid up on Tyneside since her 
completion in September 1945. The first aircraft carrier to be acquired 
by India, she will be specially fitted for tropical service and will 
receive an Indian name in due course. 

Rear-Admiral R.D. Katari, the first Indian officer of flag 
rank, assumed the post of Flag Officer Commanding, Indian 
Fleet, on October 1956 in succession to Rear-Admiral Sir 
St. John Tyrwhitt, who had been seconded to India by the 
Royal Navy since 1955. The post is the highest in the Indian 
Navy except for that of Chief of Naval Staff. — (The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. Indian Navy, 14133 B.) 

B. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, August 1957 . 

Selected books published in Great Britain and the United 

States are given below : 

Great Britain. Allen, Y. L. — " Trade Union Leadership." A 
Study hosed on Arthur Deakin, (Longmans, 30s.) 

Dutourd, Roger — " The Taxis of the Marne." Translated from 
the French. (Seeker & Warburg, 16s.) 

Fedden, Sir Roy — " Britain's Air Survival." (Cassell, 11s. 6d.) 

Gatland, K. W., and Dempster, D. D. — " The Inhabited Universe : 
An Inquiry staged on the Frontiers of Knowledge." (Wingate, 21s.) 

Grimble, Arthur—" Return to the Islands." (John Murray, 18s.) 

Leasor, James—" The Millionth Chance : The Story of the 
R-101." (Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 

Moore, John — “ September Moon." (Collins, 15s.) 

Morton, H. V. — " A Traveller in Rome." (Methuen, 25s.) 

Nook, O. 8.—" Branch Lines." (Batsford, 25s.) 

Price, R. G. G. — " A History of Punch.” (Collins, 30s.) 

United States. Baruch, Bernard M. — " Baruch : My Own Story.” 
Autobiography, Volume I. (Henry Holt, New York, $5.00) 

Feis, Herbert — " ChurchiU-Roosevelt-Stalin ; The War they 
Waged and the Peace they Sought." (Princeton University Press, 
$6.95) 

Wallace, Irving—" The Square Pegs : Some Americans who 
Dared to he Different." (Knopf, New York, $5.00) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 15(78 A.) 
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A, MALAYA. — Achievement of Independence. 

The independent Federation of Malaya, the tenth member 
of the British Commonwealth, came olUcially into existence 
on Aug, 81 (Merdeka Day). At a ceremony in Kuala Lumpur, 
which was en fSte for the occasion, the Chief Minisler (Tengku 
Abdul Rahman) formally proclaimed the independence of 
Malaya as u a sovereign, democratic and independent State 
founded on the principles of liberty and justice, and ever 
seeking the welfare and happiness of its people and the main- 
tenance of a just peace among all nations.” In a warm tribute 
to Britain, the Tengku said that Malaya had been “ blessed 
with a good administration forged and tempered to perfection 
by successive British administrators,” and called upon the 
people to see that “ this legacy left by the British should not 
suffer in elllciency and integrity in the years to come.” 

Representatives of some 30 Commonwealth and foreign countries 
were present at the independence ceromonies, at which li.M. the 
Queen was represented by the Unite of Gloucester. The British 
representatives included Viscount Kilmuir (the Lord Chancellor), 
Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Tomplor (Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff and former High Commissioner in Malaya), and Blr Donald 
MaoGilUvray, the retiring High Commissioner. The Duke of Glou- 
cester read a message from the Queen welcoming Malaya " with 
deep and real pleasure to tho brotherhood of our Commonwealth 
family of nations/’ and expressing hor Majesty’s conviction that 
Malaya would “ respond worthily to tho challenging tasks of inde- 
pendence and continue to show to tlio world that example of modera- 
tion and goodwill between all communities that has boon so marked a 
feature of her history.’* Messages of goodwill were sent to Tengku 
Abdul Bahman by Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Menzios, Mr. Holland, and 
other Commonwealth Premiers. 



The 11 States of the Malayan Federation, showing racial composi- 
tion. Population figures are for 1964. (New Commonwealth) 


Malayan, British and Commonwealth troops took part in tho 
Merdeka Hay ceremonies at Kuala Lumpur, whore the Union .Tack 
was formally hauled down and the Malayan flag hoisted to the strains 
of the new Malayan anthem, Neff am Ku (“ My Country ”). The 
Malayan flag has 11 red and white stripes (for the 11 States of tho 
enlarged Federation), and a blue canton bearing the Islamic star and 
crescent in yellow. 

A statement had been issued from 10, Downing Street, on Aug. 25 
saying that *" H.M. Government in the United Kingdom are happy 
to announce, after consultation with other Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, that they have all agreed that Malaya shall from Aug. 31 
be recognized as a member of the Commonwealth.” The statement 
added that the Queen bad made an Order-in -Council ” giving the 
force of law, so far as it is for her Majesty to do so, to the new 
Constitution of the Federation of Malaya and the Constitutions of 
Pepsi# and Malacca.** - IJ 1 


In a statement on Aug. 28, Tengku Abdul Itahman had 
announced the composition of the new Malayan Government 
as follows : 


Tengku Abdul Itahman 

Dato Abdul Kazak bin Hussein 
Colonel Sir Henry Hau-shik Lee 
Indie Suleiman bin Dato Abdul 
Itahman 

Mr. V. T. Sambanthan 
Inche Abdul Aziz bin Ishak , . 
Tnehe Sardon bin Il'aji Jubir 

Mr. Dug Yoke Lin 
Mr. Tau Siew Sin 
Inche Mohamed Khir bin 
Johari 

Inche Bahaman bin Samsuddin 
Indie Abdul Itahman bin Ilaji 

Talib 

Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul 
Itahmau 


Prime Minister and Minis tei 
of External Affairs, 

Deputy Premier and Defence, 
Finance. 

Interior and Justice. 

Health, 

Agriculture. 

Works, Posts and Telecom- 
munications. 

Labour and Social Welfare 
Commerce and Industry. 

Education. 

Natural Resources. 

Transport, 


, . . . Minister Plenipotentiary 

without portfolio. 

Several Ministers changed their former portfolios but there 
was only one newcomer to the Cabinet - Mr. Tan Siew Sin, a 
son of Sir Cheng-loek Tan, one of the leaders of the Malayan 
Chinese community. The new Minister of Education (formerly 
Assistant Minister of Commerce) took the place of Dato Abdul 
Kazak, who became Deputy Premier and Minister of Defence, 
Mr. Sambanthan was formerly Minister of Labour, and Mr. Ong 
Yoke Lin was Minister of Transport. As previously announced 
(sec page 15(187, first column), Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul 
Rahman will be the first Malayan Ambassador in Washington, 
with a seat in the Federation Cabinet. 


Tengku Abdul Bahman (54), tho first Prime Minister of independent 
Malaya, Is a younger son of a former Hutton of Kedah, lie graduated 
from Hi. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and subsequently assisted 
his father In tho administration of Kedah State, where he was a 
District Oilloor. After the Heeoiul World War he Joined tho United 
Malays’ National Organization (UMNO) founded by Dato Hlr Dim 
bin Ja’afar, and took an increasingly prominent part in the activities 
of that body. During the immediate post-war years he studied In 
London for his Par examinations, and after passing them returned 
to Malaya in 1949 to take up a legal appointment, in 1951 he 
succeeded Dato Hlr Otm bin Ja’afar as leader of UMNO following tho 
Dato’s unsuccessful attempt to convert the organization into a 
multi-racial party— an attempt which was rejected by UMNO and 
resulted in the Date forming a now Independence of Malaya Party* 
In 1952 Tengku Abdul Rahman succeeded In bringing about an 
alliance between UMNO, tho Malayan Chinese Association, and tho 
Malay Indian Congress. He became Chief Minister in tho same year, 
when this alliance won all but one of the 52 seats in the elections 
to the Federal Legislative Assembly. 

Tuanku Sir Abdul Rahman (not to be confused with 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, the Prime Minister) was ollleially 
installed as King and Ruler of the, Malayan Federation at 
Kuala Lumpur on Sept. 2, the ceremony being attended by 
the Duke of Gloucester, the Prime Minister ana the Cabinet, 
the Rulers of the Malay States, and representatives of Com- 
monwealth and foreign governments. Sir Abdul Rahman 
(the Ruler of Negri Sembilun) took the oHleial style and title of 
“ his Majesty the Yang di-Pertuan A gang.” under the new 
Constitution, he will reign for live years and will than bo 
replaced by a successor elected by the Rulers of the Malay 
States.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15685 A.) 


Note. The area, population (latest estimates) and capitals of the 
11 States of tho Malayan Federation arc as follows : 


Johore 
Kedah 
Kelantan 
•Malaooa 
Negri Sembilan 
Pahang 
"‘Penang 
Perak 
Perils 
Selangor 
Trengganu 


Area 

Population 

(sq. miles) 

(approx.) 

7,830 

860,000 

3,000 

036,000 

5,750 

488,000 

640 

280,000 

2,580 

315,000 

13,280 

278,000 

no 

504,000 

7,980 

1,100,000 

810 

81,000 

3,100 

880,000 

5,050 

247,000 


Capital 

Johoro Bahru 

Alor Star 

Kota Bahru 

Malacca 

Heromban 

Kuala LI pis 

George Town fPonang) 

Ipoh 

Kangar 

Kuala Lumpur 
Kuala Trengganu 


'Former Strait, Settlements, now possessing: lull Statehood under 
the new Constitution, 


A recently -completed census in Malaya, of which the results have 
not yet boon officially published, showed the population of the 
Federation as about 0,280,000 according to provisio nal fig ures. 
The State populations will therefore be somewhat larger than those 
given in the table above. Kuala Lumpur, capital of the Federation 
and of Selangor State, has a population of well over 200,000. 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Electricity Supply Industry. 
- Appointments to New Central Electricity Generating 
Board and Electricity Council. - The Electricity Act, 1957. 

Lord Mills, the Minister of Power, announced on Aug. 1 the 
following appointments to the Central Electricity Generating 
Board and the Electricity Council, both set up under the 1957 
Electricity Act : 

Central Electricity Generating Board. 

Chairman (Salary £10,000 p.a.) : Sir Christopher Hinton, E.R.S. 
(50), managing director of the Industrial Group of the Atomic 
Energy Authority (appointed for five years). 

Deputy Chairman (£7,500) : Mr. 0. It. King (02), ohairman of the 
East Midlands Electricity Board (three years). 

Members (£7,000) : Mr, E. II. S. Brown (47) and Mr. E. Long 
(59), respectively chief engineer and seoretary, Central Electricity 
Authority. 

Electricity Council. 

Chairman (£10,000) : Sir Henry Self (07), deputy chairman of the 
O.E.A. (two years). 

Deputy Chairman (£7,500) : Sir Joaiah Eccles (00), also a deputy 
chairman of the O.E.A. (dvo years). 

Part-Time Member and Deputy Chairman (£2,000) : Professor 
Tt. S. Kd wards (47), Professor of Economics at London University 
(five years). 

Part-Time Member (£1,000) ; Lord Oitrino (09), ohairman of the 
O.E.A. 

All the above appointments are on a full-time basis except 
those of Lord Citrine and Professor Edwards. Further appoint- 
ments to the new bodies will be made in due course. 

Sir Christopher Hinton was mainly responsible for the development 
of the Oalder Hall project. Sir Henry Self and Sir JTosiah Eoclos had 
been deputy chairmen of the O.E.A. since 1947 and 1953 respectively. 
Sir Josiah had previously boon ohairman of the Merseyside and 
North Wales Electricity Board, while Professor Edwards served on 
the llerbort Committee, whose report formed the basis for the re- 
organization of the electricity supply industry. 

Lord Mills also announced that Lord Citrine would take up 
his appointment as part-time member of the Electricity Council 
on Jan. 1, 1958, i.e, the day following the dissolution of the 
Central Electricity Authority ; meanwhile his appointment as 
chairman of the C.E.A., due to expire in August, load been 
renewed until Dec. 31. The appointment of Lieut.-Colonel 
E. H. E. Woodward as a part-time member of the Authority, 
also due to expire, had been renewed for the same period. 

The Electricity Act, 1957. 

The Electricity Bill, providing for the dissolution of the 
Central Electricity Authority and its replacement by a Central 
Electricity Generating Board and an Electricity Council (see 
15311 A), had been given an unopposed second reading in the 
House of Commons on Dec. 17, 1950, and in the House of 
Lords on April 80, 1957. 

The principal changes made in the Bill during its passage 
through Parliament are summarized below : 

House of Commons. In Standing Committee (Fob. 5 - March 21) 
Government amendments wore agreed to (1) advancing from April 1, 
1958 to Jan. 1, 1958, the date appointed for the dissolution of the 
Central Electricity Authority and the coming into oporation of the 
new Central Electricity Generating Board and the Electricity Council 
(agreed to by 20 votes to 15) ; (2) empowering Electricity Boards, 
on giving 24 hours' notice, to outer and survey laud— unless “ covered 
by buildings or used as a garden or pleasure ground " — to ascertain 
whether it would be suitable for their purpose (carried "by 21 votes 
to nine, the Labour members of the Committee voting with the 
Government and nine Conservatives opposing) ; (3) empowering the 
Scottish Electricity Board to provide bulk electricity supplies to 
“ persons or organizations outside Britain," e.g. in Northern Ireland. 

In the Report stage (April 3-4) the following Government amend- 
ments were Introduced to moet critloisms expressed in Standing 
Committee by a group of Conservative back-benchers led by Mr. 
Nabarro. All the amendments were agreed to, the first one against 
strong Labour opposition : 

(1) Restricting the powers to manufacture electrical plant, granted 
under the Bill to the Central Eleotriolty Generating Board, by 
providing that they should apply only to “ anything required by the 
Generating Board itself or by an Area Board for the purpose of 
rosearoh or development or for the repair or maintenance of their 
equipment." (Carried by 204 votes to 172). 

(2) Extending from 24 hours to 28 days the noiioe required to be 
given by an Eleotriolty Board before entering private land for the 
purpose of a survey. 

(3) Empowering the Electricity Counoil or Area Boards, with the 
Minister of Power’s consent and with Treasury approval, to borrow 
money by issuing Eleotriolty Stook. 

With regard to amendment (1), Mr. Maudling (Paymaster-General) 
explained that it had been argued (a) that no nationalized industry 
should have powers enabling it to spread beyond the purpose for 


which it had been created ; (b) that there was no need to give the 
nationalized electricity industry power to manufacture plant, smee 
private industry was perfectly capable of meeting all requirements ; 
(c) that if competition m manufacturing were to arise between the 
nationalized industry and private industry, the former, having 
obtained its capital on easier terms, would compete on an unfair 
basis ; (d) that the home market was of great importance to firms 
exporting electrical plant as a base from which to operate. 

Against this, it had been argued that power to manufacture plant 
ought to be given to the nationalized industry as a reserve in case 
it could not obtain its requirements on reasonable terms. There was, 
however, the counter-argument that although in the past it might 
have boon possible for manufacturers to u gang up " against the 
Board, the situation had been completely changed by the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Practices Act. Moreover, there was nothing to 
prevent the Generating Board buying plant abroad. After weighing 
up the arguments, the Government had decided that it was right 
to introduce the amendment. 

Oilier Government amendments were agreed to in the Report 
stage, as follows . 

(4) Permitting the Minister of Power to appoint up to thr ee 
additional members of the Electricity Council. These members 
wore not to be members of any Electricity Board. 

(5) Empowering Electricity Boards to fix maximum charges at 
which electricity might he resold, and to make different charges for 
different clasaos of customers. 

(6) Requiring the Electricity Council to prepare annual statements 
of aocounts according to the best commercial standards. 

(7) Providing that the Central Electricity Generating Board and 
the Scottish Board should supply railways in England and Wales 
and in Scotland respectively on terms and conditions agreed between 
thorn or, in default of agreement, fixed by the Ministers of Power and 
of Transport and Civil Aviation. 

The Bill was given an unopposed third reading on April 4. 

House of Lords. The following Government amendments were 
agreed to without dissent in tlio Roport stage (May 30) and during 
the third roading (Juno 6) : 

(1) To provido that there should be full-time members of the 
Central Electricity Generating Board, the Electricity Council, and 
the Area Boards, and to ensure a proper balance of full-time and 
part-time members. 

(2) To ensure that a public inquiry would be held whenever a 
local planning authority objected to the erection of a power station 
or of overhead oables. 

(3) Instructing the Central Electricity Generating Board and the 
Area Boards, when planning projects, to take into account their effect 
on amenities, natural beauty, or features of historical or other interest. 

(4) To provido that the chairmen of the Central Electricity 
Generating Board and the Electricity Council should serve full-time. 

(5) To ensure that, in forming plans, the Generating Board and 
the Area Boards should seek to preserve the flora and fauna of the 
district concerned, and any geological or physical features of 
special interest. 

The G 0 vernmon t suffered its first defeat in either House of Parliam ont 
since the General Election when an Opposition amendment (moved 
by Lord Lucas of Chilworth) was carried on June 6 by 33 votes 
to 33. The amendment stipulated that a public inquiry should be 
held into any scheme about which objections had been lodged with 
the local planning authority by the local authorities, the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, or any other appropriate national 
or local body. 

The Lords’ amendments were agreed to in the House of 
Commons on July 11, and the Bill was enacted on July 17. 

During the second reading debate in the House of Lords, 
Lord Mills announced that a project had been worked out 
between the Central Electricity Authority and Electricity de 
Prance for the exchange of electrical energy by means of a 
submarine cable (see 15135 A). He added that the difference 
in peak loads in France and Britain suggested that there was an 
economic case for exchanging power at certain times. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (15311 A.) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — Power Development. - The 
Benmore Hydro-electric Project. 

The Minister in charge of Hydro-Electric Development 
(Mr. Goosman) announced in August that the N.Z. Government 
would proceed immediately with the construction of the 
Benmore hydro-electric station on the Waitaki River, which 
would have a capacity of 480,000 kilowatts. Mr. Goosman 
said that the decision was of major importance to New Zealand, 
since upon it was based the integration of the electrical systems 
of the North and South Islands. 

The Benmore project — the biggest yet undertaken in New 
Zealand — is estimated to cost £36,400,000. Construction will 
be spread over seven years, and it is due to come into 
operation in 1965. Six generators, each of 80,000 kilowatts, 
will be installed, as compared with eight generators, each of 
40,000 kilowatts, in the Roxburgh scheme.-— (Directorate of 
Information Services, Wellington) (Prev. vep. 15624 C.) 
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KMKHINU’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


Aug* 31— Sept. 7, 1957. 


A. UNITED STATES. — Anti-Communist and 
Security Measures. - Supreme Court’s Rulings on Inter- 
pretation of “ Smith Act,” Congressional Committees’ 
Power of Cross-examination, and Dismissal of Govern- 
ment Employees on Security Grounds. - State Sedition 
Laws held Invalid by Supreme Court. - Trials and 
Convictions under c< Smith Act.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court on June 17 gave three rulings of 
major importance on matters relating to security procedures 
and civil liberties ; (1) ordering the release of live Communists 
and the retrial of nine others who had been convicted under the 
“ Smith Act,” it laid down that Communist Party membership 
was not suilieient ground for conviction under that Act ; 
(2) it reversed the conviction of a trade union oMcial, Mr. 
John T. Watkins, for contempt of Congress, and defined 
tiie constitutional limits on the right of Congressional 
committees to cross-examine witnesses ; (8) it ruled that Mr. 
Dean Aehesou, the former Secretary of State, had wrong- 
fully dismissed a State Department employee, Mr. John 
Stewart Service, and that dismissals of Government employees 
on security grounds must conform to Civil Service regulations. 

Details of these and other recent Supreme Court rulings, 
and of other developments connected with anti- Communist 
and security measures, are given below under cross-headings. 


The c< Californian Communists ” Case. 

The Supreme Court reversed on June 17 the conviction of 
live leading members of the Californian Communist Party 
(Mr. Philip Connelly, Mrs. Rose Kusnitz, Mr. A1 Richmond, 
Mr. Prank Speetor, and Mr. Henry Steinberg) who bad been each 
sentenced in 1 052 to live years’ imprisons ion t and a line of $ 1 0,000 
on charges of " conspiring (X) to advocate and teach the duty 
and necessity of overthrowing the Government of the United 
States by force and violence, and (2) to organize, as the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, a society of persons who so 
advocate and teach” [see 1258X A], The majority decision 
was supported by Chief Justice Warren and Justices frank- 
furter, Harlan, and Burton; Justice Clark dissented, whilst 
Justices Black and Douglas maintained that nil the convictions 
should be reversed on the ground that the “ Smith Act ” was 
unconstitutional. 


The Court's decision was bused on thrwo main grounds : (l) it 
accepted the petitioners' contention that to “ organize ” meant 
to “establish"; that in this sense the Communist Party had 
been organized in 1045 ; and that, as tho indictment had not been 
returned until 1961, " the threo-year statute of limitations had run 
on the * organization ' charge (2) the judge's direction to the jury 
had been defective because it had failed “ to distinguish between 
advocacy of forcible overthrow as an abstract doctrine and advocacy 
of action to that end"; (3) tho only evldenco against live of tho 
petitioners had been that they wore members or officials of the 
Communist Party, and no evidence had been produced that they 
had been engaged in any but wholly lawful activities. The evidence 
against tho remaining nine petitioners, however, appeared sufficiently 
strong to justify a now trial. 

Justices Black and Douglas contended that “ tho statutory 
provisions on which theso prosecutions are based [l.o. the " Smith 
Act "1 abridge freedom of speech, proas, and assembly in violation 
of tho First Amendment to the IJ.S. Constitution," and that the 
only overt act charged against any of tho petitioners was that “ they 
went to a constitutionally protected public assembly where they 
took part in lawful discussion of public questions, and where neither 
they nor anyone else advocated or suggested overthrow of tho U.S. 
Government." Justice Clark dissented from tho Court’s interpreta- 
tion of the term "organize,” its conclusions regarding the judge’s 
instructions to the jury, and Its assessment of the evidence. 

The Supreme Court set aside on. June 24 the convictions of 
six Detroit Communists under the 44 Smith Act ” jsee 18604 0], 
and sent their case back to a lower court for reconsideration 
in the light of its judgment of June 17. 


The Watkins Case. 


The Supreme Court reversed on June 17 the conviction of 
Mr. John T. Watkins, an official of the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union, who had been sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment and a find of $100 for refusing to answer questions put to 
him by a sub-committee of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The majority ruling, which strongly 
criticized the Committee’s methods, was supported by Chief 
Justice Warren and Justices Black, Frankfurter, Douglas, 
Harlan, and Brennan, only Justice Clark dissenting. 


“Petitioner was prosecuted," the Court's decision stated, “for 
refusing to make certain disclosures which he asserted to be beyond 
the authority of the Committee to demand. The controversy thus 
rests upon fundamental principles of the power of Congress and 
the limitations upon that power." When appearing before the sub- 
- committee on April 29, 1954, Mr. Watkins had denied allegations that 
he had been a Communist, whilst freely admitting that he had 


eo-oporatod with tho Communist Party and participated In Com- 
munist activities during 104 2-47. Questioned about a number of 
alleged OommuuiHtH, he had stated that he would answer questions 
about persons whom lie believed to he still members of the Com- 
munist Party, but not about “ persons who may in the past have been 
Communist Party members or otherwise engaged in Communist 
Party activity, hut who to my host knowledge and belief have long 
since removed themselves from tho Communist movement," on the 
ground that such questions were not relevant to tins Committee’s 
work. 

“ The power of Congress to conduct investigations is inherent in 
tho legislative process," the Supremo Court's decision, continued. 
“ But broad as is this power of inquiry, it is not unlimited. There is 
no general authority to expose the private attairs of individuals 
without Justification in terms of the functions of Congress . . . We 
have no doubt that there iH no Congressional power to expose for 
the sake of exposure. The public is, of course, entitled to be informed 
concerning the workings of its Government. That cannot be inflated 
into a general power to expose where the predominant result can 
only bo an Invasion of the private rights of individuals." 

After noting that tho Committee's mandate authorized it to 
investigate “ subversive and un-American propaganda " which 
“ attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by 
our Constitution," the .Supreme Court commented : “ It would he 
difficult to imagine a Iohh explicit authorizing resolution. Who can 
define the meaning of ' uti -American ' 1 What Is the single, solitary 
‘ principle of tho form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion ’ 1 . . . Tho members of the Committee have clearly demonstrated 
that they did not feel themselves restricted to propaganda in the 
narrow sense of tho word , , . Un-American activities were its target, 
no matter how or where manifested." The Committee's activities 
could “ lead to ruthless exposure of private lives in order to gather 
data that is neither desired by Congress nor useful to it. Yet it Is 
impossible in this circumstance, with constitutional freedom In 
jeopardy, to declare that the Committee has ranged beyond the 
area committed to It by Its parent assembly because tho boundaries 
are so nebulous." 

Tho Supreme Court’s decision pointed out that persons who had 
been summoned as witnesses before a Congressional committee, and 
who refused to answer “ any question pertinent to the question under 
inquiry," might bo punished by the Federal courts. It had not been 
made clear to Mr. Watkins, however, what was " tho question under 
inquiry," and this point still remained obscure, “ Petitioner was 
thus not accorded a fair opportunity to determine whether he was 
within his rights In refusing to answer," the decision concluded* 
“ and his conviction is necessarily invalid under the due process 
clause of the Fifth Amendment " H.e. the clause forbidding any 
person to bo punished without “ duo process of law."] 

On the same day the Supreme Court reversed the conviction 
for contempt of Professor Paul M. Swear, y, who had refused to 
answer questions asked by the Attorney-General of New 
Hampshire during an inquiry into alleged subversive activities 
in that State. On June 24 the Court set aside the convictions 
of three other witnesses who had refused to answer questions 
before Congressional committees, and of four witnesses who 
had refused to answer questions before the Ohio Un-American 
Activities Commission, and referred their eases back to the 
lower courts concerned for reconsideration in the light, of its 
decisions in the Watkins and Sweezy eases. 

The Service Case. 

In its third important ruling of June X7, the Supreme Court 
unanimously held that Mr. John Stewart Service had been 
irregularly dismissed from the State Department in 1951. 

Mr. Service, who had been employed as a Foreign Service officer 
since 1935, was throo times cleared of allegations of disloyalty after 
investigations by tho State Department in 1045-47, and again on 
three occasions in 1949-51 by the State Department Loyalty Security 
Board, which Inquired into charges of pro-Oommunlst activities 
brought against him by Senator McCarthy l see 10715 Ah The 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State approved the Loyalty Board's 
findings* but subsequently tho Loyalty Review Board of the Civil 
Service Commission decided In December 1051 that there was 
“ reasonable doubt " of Mr, Service's loyalty* whereupon Mr. Dean 
Acheson ordered his dismissal, Tho Washington Federal District 
Court ruled on Juno 30, 1055, that tho Loyalty Review Board's 
decision was mill and void, and that Mr. Acheson's action was valid 
because tho Soorotary of State had absolute discretion to discharge 
any employee [see 14482 A], In its ruling on Mr. Service's appeal, 
however, the Supreme Court held that under OMl Service regulations 
the Deputy Under-Secretary’s confirmation of the Loyalty Security 
Board's decision was .final, and that Mr, Acheson had violated the 
regulations safeguarding employees' rights. 

The Nelson Case. 

The Supreme Court had previously ruled on April 2, 1956, 
that trie States had no power to punish persons who advocated 
the violent overthrow of the Federal Government, on the 
ground that sedition laws in the States had been superseded by 
Jk® ‘‘Smith Act.” This decision— which was supported by 
Chief Justice Warren and Justices Black, Frankfurter, Douglas, 
Clark, and Harlan, with Justices Reed, Burton, and Minton 
dissenting — invalidated sedition laws in force in 42 States 
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(i.e. all the States except Arizona, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Oregon, and Washington) and in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

The Court’s ruling was given in connexion with the case of 
Mr. Steve Nelson, the former chairman of the Western Pennsylvania 
Communist Party, who hod boon sontencod to 20 years’ imprisonment 
in 1952 under tho Pennsylvania Sedition Act, and to five years’ 
imprisonment in 1953 under tho “ Smith Act” [seo 13279 CJ. Tho 
former sentence was subsequently reversed by tho Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, but an appeal to tho Federal Supremo Court was 
lodged by tho Pennsylvania State authorities with the support of 
the Federal Department of Justice and 30 other States. 

In giving judgment, Chief Justice Warren gavo throe grounds for 
the Supreme Court’s deoision in this case : (1) the “Smith Act” 
as amended in 1948, the Internal Security (“ McCarran ”) Act of 
1950, and tho Communist Control Act of 1954 “ evince a Congress- 
ional plan which makes it reasonable to determine that no room has 
been left for the States to supplement it. Therefore a State sedition 
statute is superseded regardless of whether it purports to supplement 
the Federal law.” (2) “ Sedition against the United States is not a 
local offonoe. It is a orimo against tho nation. As such, it should be 
prosecuted and punished In tho Federal Courts,” (3) “ Enforcement 
of State Sedition Acts presents a serious danger of conflict with the 
administration of tho Federal programme.” 

A now trial for Mr. Nelson and the four Communists convicted 
with him was ordered by tho Supremo Court on Oct. 10, 1956. Tho 
Department of Justice had moved that the case be remanded to a 
Federal District Court for a hearing on tho credibility of Joseph 
Mazzei, a witness at their trial, as statements which he had subse- 
quently made before other tribunals had oast doubts on his testimony. 
The Supreme Court, however, rejected the motion and ordered a 
new trial instead. 

Trials under “ Smith Act.” 

The first successful prosecution under the “ informed 
membership ” clause of the “ Smith Act ” took place in 
Chicago, when Mr. Claude Liglitfoot, secretary of the Illinois 
Communist Party, was convicted on Jan. 20, 1955, of member- 
ship of an organization advocating the violent overthrow of 
the Government, the aims of which were known to him ; he 
was sentenced on Feb. 15, 1955, to five years’ imprisonment 
and a $5,000 fine. Mr. Junius Scales, chairman of the North 
Carolina Communist Party, was sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment on the same charge at Greenboro on April 22, 
1955, and Mr. John Noto, a member of the New York State 
Communist Party, to five years’ imprisonment at Buffalo on 
April 12, 1956. The Supreme Court decided on March 20, 1950, 
to hear the appeals of Mr. Ughtfoot and Mr. Scales against 
their convictions. 

Four groups of Communists were convicted or sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment between May 1955 and April 1956 
on charges of conspiring to advocate the violent overthrow 
of the Government : 

(1) Following the dismissal of a motion for a new trial, nine mem- 
bers of tho Pennsylvania Communist Party who had boon convicted 
on Aug. 13, 1954 \seo 13842 A] wore sontencod on Juno 20, 1955. 
Four of the defendants received throe years* Imprisonment, and tho 
remaining five wore given two years’ imprisonment. 

(2) Seven Communists from Colorado, Utah, and California wore 
convictod at Denver (Colorado) on May 25, 1955, but wore granted 
bail ponding an appeal for a now trial. 

(3) Six Ohio Communists wore convicted in Cleveland on Fob. 10, 
1956 ; four others were found not guilty, and one was acquitted on 
the ground of insufficient evidence. Five of those convicted were 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and tho other to 3£ years. 
The trial was the first of 12 hitherto held under the “ Smith Act ” 
in which defendants who had not renounced Communism were 
acquitted by the jury ; in the 11 previous trials, three defendants 
had been acquitted by directed verdicts and one by the jury after 
he had publicly renounced Communism. 

(4) Six Connecticut Communists were convicted at Now Haven on 
March 29, 1956 ; one was acquitted ; and the jury disagreed concer- 
ning anothor. Those convlotod were sentonood to terms of imprison- 
ment on April 20, 1956. 

Of the 11 members of the National Board of the Communist 
Party convicted in 1949 (see 10881 A), the last two to remain 
at liberty, Mr. Gilbert Green and Mr. Henry Winston, sur- 
rendered on Feb. 27 and March 5, 1956, respectively. They 
were sentenced on March 26, 1956, to three years’ imprison- 
ment, in addition to their original five years’ sentence. Of the 
nine other Communist leaders tried with them, seven had 
begun their sentences after the dismissal of their appeal in 
1951, and two (Mr. Gus Hall and Mr. Robert Thompson) 
failed to surrender to their bail, but were subsequently arrested 
and sentenced to additional terms of imprisonment. 

One of the seven Imprisoned in 1951, Mr. Irving Potash, was 
released on Dec. 9, 1954, and the othor six (Mr. Eugene Dermis, 
Mr. John Williamson, Mr. Jacob Stachel, Mr. J ohn Gates, Mr. Carl 
Winter, and Mr. Benjamin Davis) on Maroh 1, 1955. All were 
rearrested immediately on a seeond charge under the informed 


membership ” clause of the “ Smith Act,” but were released on hail. 
With the permission of the Department of Justice, Mr. Potash (who 
was born m Kiev) and Mr. Williamson (a British subject) left the 
U.S.A. in March, 1955 and in May, 1955, for Poland and Britain 
respectively. 

A Government motion to bring to trial Mr. William Z. Foster, 
tho national chairman of the U.S. Communist Party, was rejected 
on April 25, 1956, by Judge Ryan, of the New York Federal District 
Court, on the ground that his trial would result in “ serious and 
irreparable harm, if not m his death.” Mr. Foster (76) had been 
indicted with the othor members of the National Board in 1948, but 
his case was separated from theirs as he was found to be suffering 
from arteno -sclerosis. 

A Bill increasing the maximum penalties under the “ Smith 
Act ” from 10 years’ imprisonment, a $10,000 fine, or both, to 
20 years’ imprisonment, a $20,000 fine, or both, was passed 
by the Senate on July 18, 1956. — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 13842 A.) 

A. NEPAL* — Resignation of Mr. Prasad’s Cabinet. - 
New Government formed by Dr. Singh. - “ Democratic 
Front ” formed by Opposition Parties. 

The Prime Minister of Nepal, Mr. Tanka Prasad Acharya, 
requested King Mahendra on July 9 either to authorize a 
reconstitution of the Cabinet 44 to achieve homogeneity ” or to 
relieve him of office within a month. [Mr. Prasad’s Govern- 
ment, which had held power since January 3 956, consisted of 
four members of the Praja Parishad , Mr. Prasad’s party, and 
three Ministers nominated by the King]. King Mahendra 
accepted the Government’s resignation on July 14, and asked 
Dr. K. I. Singh, leader of the United Democratic Party, to 
form a coalition Cabinet. After the other parties had refused 
to co-opcrate with him, Dr. Singh formed a Government on 
July 26 from lus own party and Royal nominees, in which he 
held the posts of Premier and Home Minister. 

Dr. Singh (52) lod the insurgent forcos in western Nepal during the 
rovolt of 1950-51 against Rana rule ; he refused to accept the cease- 
flro agreement whereby a coalition Government was formed under a 
Rana Premier, and continued guerrilla activities until ho was cap- 
tured. While a prisoner ho organized a rovolt in Khatmandu in 
1952, and on its suppression escaped to Tibet on foot. He lived in 
exile in China until 1955, when he was allowed to return to Nepal 
and shortly after formed the United Democratic Party. After hie 
return he strongly denied reports that he was a Communist, attaoked 
Mr. Prasad’s policy as pro-Commumst and anti-Indian, and visited 
Now Delhi, where lie was received by Mr. Nehru. 

At a press conference on Aug. 5 Dr. Singh expressed support for 
India’s ease in the Kashmir dispute, on which his predecessors had 
maintained an attitude of neutrality, and announced that his Govern- 
ment had begun negotiations for tho repatriation of Nepalese In 
Pakistan and of Pakistanis in Nopal. Ho stated that the Government 
would not withdraw permission for the recruitment of Gurkhas for 
the British and Indian armies, ns it could not provide alternative 
employment for them, but that Nepalese would not be allowed to 
serve in tho Pakistani Army. II© added that Nepal was prepared to 
accept economio aid from any country provided there were 
“ no strings attached.” Dr. Singh had previously stated that he 
would not allow Soviet or Chinese embassies to he opened in Nepal, 
and that all Nepal’s foreign contacts would bo made through her 
embassies in Delhi and London. 

The Praja Parishad and the two other leading Opposition 
parties, the Nepali Congress and the Nepali National Congress, 
formed an alliance on Aug. 9 under the name of the “ Demo- 
cratic Front ” to meet the 44 threat to democracy ” created by 
Dr. Singh’s appointment. This step, however, was opposed by 
Mr. Prasad, as the other parties had refused to support his 
policy of improving relations with China to counter Indian 
influence in Nepal. A proposal by Mr. Prasad for the merger 
of the Praja Parishad and the United Democratic Party had 
been rejected by the latter on July 24. 

Dr. Singh announced on Aug. 12 that a security force would 
be recruited from ex-servicemen to maintain order in Khat- 
mandu and prevent unconstitutional activities, and that a 
special intelligence department under his direct control would 
be attached to this force. He also warned the Press not to 
publish 44 anti-Crown and anti-national articles ” in the name 
of free speech. In reply, the Democratic Front issued a strongly- 
worded manifesto which declared that 44 we deny the King any 
divine rights and affirm that the individual acts of the King 
can never be above criticism, particularly when the Kang acts 
without reference to democratic and constitutional practice. 
The monarchy cannot build on the threat of force, and if any 
attempt is made to divorce it from the democratic ideal it will 
lose its political basis ... We are prepared to meet any 
onslaught on the people’s democratic rights, and to safeguard 
the rights of newspapers to criticize the individual acts of 
kings.” — (The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) 
5 (Prev. rep. 147*$ A.) 
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Mi USING'S CONTEMPORARY AHC'lUVKS 


Aug. :U— Sept. 7, 1957. 


A. SOUTH AFRICA, — Controversy over National 
Flag and National Anthem. - The Flag Amendment Act. 

A private member’s Bill establishing the Union Flag an the 
only official flag of South Africa, and consequently abolishing 
the use of the Union Jack, “was signed by the Governor-General 
on March 2(>, 1057, after having been accepted by the Govern- 
inant and passed by both Houses of the Union Parliament 
against, the opposition of the United, Labour and Liberal 
parties. The legislation was introduced by Mr. Arthur Barlow, 
a member of the Conservative Parly (disbanded in January 
last — see 1 5878 A). 

Mr, Baxlow <wlio is of British extraction) had introduced a motion 
in the House of Assembly on March 23, 1956, declaring that 44 the 
time has come, In view of the necessity for promoting a sound Bouth 
African nationality, for recognizing the National Flag of the Union 
as the only official dag, and Die Stem, van Suid Afrika in both 
Afrikaans and English as our own Bouth African national anthem," 
Be said that it would do 44 an enormous amount of good and raise 
the stature of Bouth Africa" if the Union had only one national 
flag. The motion was supported by Mr. Frank Waring, also of the 
Conservative Party. 

Dr. Dftnges (Minister of the Interior) expressed gratification that 
the motion had emanated from " the English -speaking group," and 
said that the Government endorsed it and accepted it in principle. 

Mr. Strydom (the Prime Minister) also welcomed Mr. Barlow’s 
motion, declaring that Bouth Africa was the only country in the 
world in the anomalous position of having two flags and two anthems, 
44 and one of these flags and ono of those anthems are those of another 
country." Whilst there were many countries which spoke two or 
more languages —e.g. Belgium and Switzerland— he did not know of 
any which had two official flags and two official anthems. No-ono 
could expect that the United States, despite its British origin, should 
have God Save the Queen for its national anthem ; nor could ono 
expect that Argentina and Brazil, despite their respective Spanish 
and Portuguese origins, should fly the flags of Spain and Portugal 
as their national flags. 

On Feb. 1, 1057, Mr. Barlow moved a Bill in the House of 
Assembly proposing to amend the Flag Act of 1027 (sec footnote 
below) by abolishing the provision which laid down that the 
Union Jack should be flown side by side with the Union Flag 
on official occasions and on Government buildings. [Mr. 
Barlow’s Bill made no reference to the question of the national 
anthem.] After strong objections by Mr. If. G. Lawrence 
(United Party), Mr. Strydom announced that the Government 
would accept Mr. Barlow’s Bill and intended that it should 
be placed on the Statute Book “ as soon as possible.” He 
emphasized, however, that the Bill was regarded as an interim 
measure and would in no way prejudice the National Party’s 
desire to have an entirely new flag when South Africa ultimately 
became a republic. 

Mr. Lawrence (U.P.), who described Mr. Barlow as 14 a stormy 
petrel who represents nobody outside this House," declared that 
acceptance of the Bill would loosen South Africa’s tics with the 
Commonwealth and remove a valuable symbol of Commonwealth 
association. 

The Flag Amendment Bill was given a second reading on 
March 5 after a three-day debate, a United Party amendment 
for its rejection being defeated by 84 votes to 40. 

Dr. Dttnges, speaking on March 1, described the Flag Act of 1927 
as a 44 constitutional anachronism," asserting that it had boon 
intended merely as a temporary settlement of the flag question and 
not as a final solution. Today South Africa was "30 years older as a 
nation " and there had been 44 a great change in our hearts and in 
our national soul." The existence of two flags was a denial of the 
sovereign status of a country, particularly if one of them was the flag 
of another sovereign State. The adoption of a single national flag 
would enhanoe South Africa’s national status and the status of her 
diplomatic representatives abroad, who would no longor have to 
fly two flags from their offices. He again expressed " sincere grati- 
tude " to Mr. Barlow and Mr, Waring for introducing and supporting 
the Bill, declaring that it was " one of the best auguries for the 
future of South Africa " that two English-speaking members had 
promoted such legislation. On the question of the national anthem, 
Dr. D tinges said : " I think there is no doubt that if there is to he 
one flag there should be one national anthem, and I would interpret 
the acceptance of this Bill in that sense." 


Six Do Vlllicrs Graaf (U.P.), Leader of the Opposition, moved tt 
Bill’s rejection. To many people, he said, the Union Jack meat 
something more than a symbol of Commonwealth association, whilf 
to another group it was seen in quite a different light— as a symbol < 
inferiority and a reminder of defeat. The interesting thing about t! 
latter group, however, was that it had never at any time numbers 
among its members the great figures on the Boer side during tl 
African War * On the contrary. General Smuts and oth« 
great Boer leaders had subsequently fought under the Union Jac 
and had added to its lustre and renown. Whilst he (Sir de Yflliej 
hafl always regarded the Union Flag as his own flag, tl 
extremist wtog of the National Party had never accepted that fle 
aB f continued to desire another, beoause their ultimate aim was nc 
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] but a republic outside the Commonwealth. - jtii 
inter approached this matter in a different manner 


he declared, " and had there boon consultation and an attempt in 
advance to avoid a unilateral stop, there might have boon a very 
different approach. If this Bill was the final acceptance of the national 
flag wo might have felt differently about It. But what is the use of 
departing from the ilrm ground of the 1927 agreement to follow a 
path ho dangerous to the present Union Flag? ..." 

Mr. Swart (the Minister of Justice) denied that the Nationalist 
attitude towards the Union Jack was one of hatred or bitterness. 
44 Wo who went through the .South African War," ho declared, " saw 
our flag taken away from tin and the Union Jack placed over us. 
That is the flag that waves over us Unlay, and yet it is taken amiss 
that wo want our own Bouth African flag and not a symbol of the 
victor." Mr. Swart pointed out that all the members of the Common- 
wealth had only one flag with the single exception of South Africa. 

In tho resumed debate on March 4, Mr. Mitchell and a number of 
other United Party members sought in vain to obtain asmimtiWH 
from tho Government that the abolition of the Union Jack would 
not ho a stop towards the abolition of the present Union Flag and 
to Bouth Africa’s eventual secession from the Uummonwonlth. 
Mr. Mitchell asked Mr. Strydom why ho had not railed a conference 
of all interested parties in an ('(Tort to reach agreement on tho flag 
question. 

Mr. Alex Hepple, leader of the Labour Party, said that there was 
no reason to reject tho Bill yrimafaeie, ami in other circumstances 
tho whole House might have supported It. tn existing circumstances, 
however, the Bill was " suspect," and he wondered whether the 
Government’s willingness to afford time to a private member’s Bill 
on this matter might not he 44 a prelude to next year’s election." 
Instead of approaching the flag question In a manner which would 
appoal to all sections of tho population, they had chosen an approach 
aimed at 44 an easy political triumph for a parly representing one 
section only." Mm. Ballinger spoke against the Bill on behalf of 
tho Liberal Party. 

A Nationalist member, Mr. Dawson, declared himself 44 a staunch 
supporter of our membership of the Commonwealth tho finest and 
most valuable of all International organisations to which we can 
belong," He said that though tho British flag would go from Bouth 
AMoa, the English language and the British parliamentary system 
would stay - 4 ‘ two of the richest assets Bouth Africa possesses," 

Tho Bill was given a third reading in the House of Assembly on 
March 7 (by 73 votos to 42), waH subsequently passed by the Bonnie, 
and received the Governor-GeneraTs assent as stated above, 

Mr. Strydom announced on May 2 that Die Stem van Suid 
Afrika would in future be the only national anthem of the 
Union, and would be played at functions where the Governor- 
General or the Queen (in her capacity as Queen of South Africa) 
were present. He defended ibis decision on the ground that as 
it had. been decided that South Africa* should liave only one 
national Bag, it was logical that she should have duly one 
national anthem. [Die Stem and God Save the Queen had 
previously had equal status and were both played on official 
occasions.] The decision was strongly criticized by the Opposi- 
tion on the grounds that it had been taken without prior 
consultation with the Opposition parties, and that it was 
calculated to exacerbate relations between the English- 
speaking and A frikaans-speaki ng sections of the population, 
(Cape Times - Cape Argus - Die Burger) 

The Flag Controversy. A prolonged and embittered dispute on tho 
flog question during tho ' twenties was ultimately resolved by the 
Flag Act of 1927, representing a compromise between those who 
wished to retain the Union Jack and those wishing to abolish it,. 
The Act created a new Union Flag and laid down that it should he 
flown side by side with tho Union Jack on all official buildings and on 
official and ceremonial occasions, etc. The Union Flag* -now the sole 
flag of South Africa— consists of throe horizontal stripes of orange, 
white and blue, the white stripe bearing In miniature the Union 
Jack, the Vierkleur flag of the former Transvaal Republic, and the 
republican flag of the Orange Free State. A strong section of 
Nationalist opinion has demanded an entirely new flag for South 
Africa on the ground that the present National Flag still Incorporate* 
the Union Jack in its design. 

B. PAKISTAN. - Master Plan for Dacca. 

It was announced in Tendon on Sept. 5 that the U,K, 
Government had commissioned the London firm of Messrs, 
Minoprio and Spenccly and P. W. Macfarlane to draw up a 
master plan for the development of Dacca (the capital of 
Bast Pakistan) at the request of the Pakistani Government. 
The announcement— which was issued by the Treasury- said 
that the Government of Pakistan had applied to the U.K. 
Government in January last, under the Colombo Plan 
Technical Co-operation Scheme, for assistance in preparing a 
comprehensive report on the development of Greater Dacca, 
whose population had grown JETom 850,000 in 1947 to 000,000 
at the present time. It was estimated that the city and its 
environs would eventually have a population of 2,000,000. 
Messrs. Minoprio and Spenceley and P. W. Macfarlane have 
considerable experience of town-planning in Britain and the 
Middle East, and have recently completed a master plan for 
Baghdad.— (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
Treasury Press Office) (Prev. rep, Colombo Plan, *$699 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Senatorial Election in 
Wisconsin. - Democratic Candidate wins Seat of late 
Senator McCarthy. 

The first Democratic senator to he returned in Wisconsin 
for 25 years was elected on Aug. 28, when Mr. Edward W. 
Proxmire defeated the Republican candidate, Mr. Walter J. 
Kohler jr., for the seat formerly held by the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. Senator McCarthy, the most controversial 
figure m American politics in recent years, had died on May 2 
of a liver complaint, aged 47. 

Joseph Raymond McCarthy was torn at Grand Chute, Wisconsin, 
the fourth of seven children of Timothy McCarthy (an Irish immi- 
grant) and Bridget McCarthy. After working in various jobs, 
including that of manager of a grocery store, he entered Marquette 
University (Milwaukee) in 1930, took a law degree, and was admitted 
in 1935 to the Wisconsin bar. He subsequently jomed the Republican 
Party, was elected a State judgo in 1939, and joined the Marine 
Corps in 1942 as a lieutenant, serving as an air-gunner in the Pacific. 
On account of a leg injury he was released from active duty m 
February 3 945 and returned to his judicial duties in Wisconsin. 

Judge McCarthy (as he then was) entered the U.S. Senate in 1946, 
when ho defeated Senator Robert M La Follette jr. f who had 
previously sat for Wisconsin as a Progressive. His first three years in 
the Senate were uneventful, but on Feb. 9, 1950, in a speech at 
Wheeling (West Virginia) which caused a nation-wide sensation, he 
claimed to have in his possession a list of 205 names which were 
known to Mr, Dean Achesou (then Secretary of State) as being 
members of the Communist Party “ and who are nevertheless still 
working and shaping policy in the State Department.*’ Senator 
McCarthy, though subsequently amending the figure of “ 205 ” to 
44 57 ”, continued to make frequent reference to this 44 list ’’but 
never revealed the names of any individuals. 

The charges were denied in toto by the State Department, and 
a fortnight after his Wheeling speech Senator McCarthy was asked to 
substantiate his allegations before a speoial sub -committee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee whioh had been set up under 
Senator Ty dings (Democrat). Aftor more than 3,000,000 words of 
testimony, Senator McCarthy was unable to produce even one 
identified Communist Party member in the State Department at the 
time mentioned, and the majority report of the sub -committee 
condemned him for making “ irresponsible ” and 44 untruthful ” 
accusations. 

In the new Senate, however, Senator McCarthy’s influence was 
greatly enhanced by his appointment (Jan. 31, 1951) as a member of 
the Appropriations Sub -committee. Sweeping and unsubstantiated 
attacks on alleged 44 Communists ” and “Communist sympathizers” 
in the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations wore followed in 
Juno 1951 by a spocoh in which Senator McCarthy made a violent 
attack on General George Marshall (Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army 
in World War II, and later Secretary of State), whom he accused of 
being involved in a “ conspiracy ” to weaken the United States 
vis-d-ms the Soviet Union. Despite the widespread resentment 
aroused by this baseless attack on General Marshall, one of the most 
respected personalities in the U.S, A., Senator MoCarthy continued 
to bring similar charges against individuals, secured the removal 
from the Foreign Service of important officers, and increasingly 
fostered the concept of 44 guilt by association ” which gave rise to 
the term 44 McOarthyism ” to denote the Senator’s 44 witch-hunting ” 
activities. 

In August 1951, following a resolution by Senator Benton (Demo- 
crat), a Senate sub -committee was set up to investigate aspects of 
Senator McCarthy’s financial affairs. Detailed testimony was taken, 
and a report was issued aftor Mr. McCarthy had repeatedly declined 
to appear before the sub -committee on the grounds that it was 
controlled by Democrats and that its members were out to 44 smear ” 
him. The sub-committoo indicated that it had wished to question 
Senator McCarthy about a $10,000 oheque he had received from the 
Lustron Corporation (manufacturers of pro-fabricated houses) at a 
time when he was a member of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. [The latter committee had jurisdiction over the Federal 
Reconstruction Corporation, which had lent $37,500,000 to Lustron 
before that firm went bankrupt.] Senator McCarthy said that the 
cheque had boon in payment for a pamphlet he had written for 
Lustron. 

Ro -elected for Wisconsin in 1952, Senator McCarthy came into 
open conflict with the Eisenhower Administration in January 1953, 
when he attacked the nominations of Dr. James B. Conant (President 
of Harvard University) as Ambassador in Bonn and of Mr. Charles E. 
Bohlen as Ambassador In Moscow. Two months later he began a 
protracted controversy with Mr. Harold E. Stassen (Director of the 
Mutual Security Administration) over Greek-registered ships trading 
with Communist ports in the Far East. For some considerable time 
Senator McCarthy had been denouncing the Democratic Administra- 
tions of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman as 41 20 years of treason,” 
and on May 30, 1953, he referred to 44 21 years of treason,” pre- 
sumably to include the first year of President Eisenhower’s term of 
office. 

Meanwhile, in the Republican-controlled Congress elected in 1952, 
Senator McCarthy had become chairman (in January 1953) of the 
powerful Permanent Sub -committee on Investigations, which 
assumed powers to investigate the Executive Branch of the Govern- 


ment. Allegations of espionage and sabotage at the Army Signal 
Corps installations at Fort Monmouth (New Jersey), and of disloyalty 
in the State Department’s 44 Voice of America,” yielded no evidence 
of spies or persons of proved disloyalty, hut only some laxity in 
rooting out 44 security risks ” m certain departments. The Fort 
Monmouth case led to a spectacular 44 showdown ” between the 
U.S. Army and Senator McCarthy when, on Aug. 25, 1954, hearings 
began before the Permanent Sub -committee on Investigations into the 
Army’s charges that Mr. McCarthy and certam members of his 
sub -committee staff had sought to obtain preferential treatment for 
Mr. David Sehmo after he had been drafted into the Army. [Mr. 
Schine was an unpaid assistant on Senator McCarthy’s sub -com- 
mittee. ] On the other hand, Senator McCarthy alleged that the Army 
had sought to use Mr. Schine as a 44 hostage ” to get the sub -com- 
mittee to ease its pressure mto the Fort Monmouth investigations. 
The televised hearings, lasting 36 days and involving more than 
2,000,000 words of testimony, ended m majority and minority 
reports by the sub -committee and several independent reports by 
individual members (see 13864 A). 

Three months later Senator McCarthy faced another investigation 
— the fifth m four years — when Senator Flanders (Republican) 
introduced a motion for the appointment of a special committee of 
Senators to investigate allegations against Senator McCarthy that 
might warrant censure. The charges that the committee was called 
upon to investigate were (1) Incidents m contempt of the Senate 
or Senatorial committees. [This included Senator McCarthy’s 
failure m 1951 to explain his receipt of $10,000 from the Lustron 
interests.] (2) Instances of encouragement of US. employees to 
violate the law and their executive oaths of office. [This was based, 
in part, on Senator McCarthy’s invitation to Government employees 
to furnish him with documentation of subversive or other criminal 
matters in their departments.] (3) Incidents involving the receipt 
or use of confidential information from Executive files. [During the 
sub -committee hearings on the Army case Senator McCarthy had 
had a controversial document in his possession.] (4) Incidents 
involving abuse of colleagues m the Senate. (5) Incidents relating to 
the examination by Senator McCarthy of Bng. -General (now Major- 
General) Ralph W. Zwioker during the Fort Monmouth inquiry- 
[Senator McCarthy had told General Zwioker that he was 41 not fit 
to wear the uniform of a general 

Aftor prolonged hearings, in which Senator McCarthy appeared 
with counsel, the committee (headed by Senator Watkms, Republican) 
issued a report (on Dec. 2, 1954) censuring Senator McCarthy and 
44 condemning ” him on two counts — that he had abused the 1951 
sub -committee [see (1) above] and that he had attacked the Watkins 
Committee and its members m language that reflected on the dignity 
and integrity of the Senate. [The motion of censure was the first 
to be passed against a member of the Senate since 1929.] President 
Eisenhower, who had previously expressed his displeasure at Senator 
McCarthy’s methods, personally congratulated Senator Watkins 
and his committee on their report, whereupon Senator McCarthy 
attacked the President himself (see 13951 A). 

Though returned for Wisconsin at the Senatorial elections in 
November last, Senator McCarthy had played little part in publio 
affairs since December 1954, having entered hospital on several 
occasions in the past two years owing to recurrent ill-health. 

In the election on Aug. 28 for the late Senator McCarthy’s 
seat, Mr. Proxmire polled 435,085 votes against 313,631 for 
Mr. Kohler and thereby became the first Democratic senator 
for Wisconsin in a quarter of a century. [The returns were 
complete for all but four of the State’s 3,861 polling stations.] 
Three other candidates — a right-wing Republican, a 
“ McCarthyite ” and a Socialist Labour candidate — polled 
less than 25,000 votes between them. 

Senator Proxmire (41), a graduate of both Harvard and Yale, is 
head of a printing company and was elected to the Wisconsin State 
Assembly in 1950. A liberal Democrat, he unsuccessfully stood for 
the State Governorship on three occasions, being twice beaten by 
Mr. Kohler, the unsuccessful Republican candidate in the senatorial 
election. Mr. Kohler, an 44 Eisenhower Republican,” has served two 
terms as Governor of Wisconsin. 

As a result of Senator Proxmire’s victory, the Democrats 
have 50 seats in the Senate and the Republicans 48. Mr. 
Proxmire will serve for the unexpired term of the late Senator 
McCarthy — i.e. until January 1959. (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Senate Elections, 15565 C.) 

Note. The various investigations referred to in the obituary of 
Senator McCarthy are described in Volume IX of Keesmg's Con- 
temporary Archives — see Index for that volume under “ United 
States,” sub-heading 44 McCarthy, Senator.” For Senator McCarthy’s 
44 Wheeling speech ” of 1950 and its repercussions, see Volume VII 
(10715 A).-— Ed. K.C.A. 

B. TURKEY. — Purchase of British Destroyers. 

Four British destroyers — the Marne , Matchle$s t Meteor and 
Milne , each of 2,840 tons — were purchased for the Turkish 
Navy under an agreement signed in Ankara on Aug. 16. AH 
were built under war programmes and saw extensive service 
in World War IT. — (Turkish Embassy Press Office, London) * 

(Prev. rep. 11130 G.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION* — * Statement on Development of 
Inter-Continental Rocket Missile. - Resumption of 
Soviet Nuclear Weapon Tests. 

The Soviet News Agency (Tass) announced on Aug. 20 
(1) that successful tests had been carried out of u a super 
long-distance inter-continental multi-stage ballistic rocket ” ; 
and (2) that tests of nuclear and thermo-nuclear (hydrogen) 
weapons had taken place in the Soviet Union during the past 
few days* 

The first announcement said that a rookot of the type described 
had beexi successfully launched a few days earlier, tho tests having 
11 fully oonllrmod the correctness of tho calculations and of tho 
design selected,” After saying that tho rocket had “ flown at an 
unprecedentedly high altitude, covered a vast distance lu a short 
time, and landed in the target area,” the announcement added : 
41 Tho results obtained show that it is possible to direct rockets to 
any part of tho world, Tho solution of tho problem of designing 
lntor-oontlnontai ballistic rockets will make it possible to reach 
remote areas without resorting to the strategic air force, which at 
the present time is vulnerable to up-to-date moans of anti-aircraft 
defence. 0 

The second, announcement merely stated that tho nuclear tost 
explosions had taken place at a high altitude and were successful. 

Two days later the East German News Agency, in a despatch 
from Moscow, quoted an article in Soviciskaya Aviatia (the 
organ of the Soviet Air Force), written by Major-General 
G* I* Pokrovsky, giving some details of the purported perfor- 
mance of the Russian inter-continental missile. 

General Pokrovsky (of the Soviet technical engineering service) 
olaimed that tho rocket could be directed to any part of the earth, 
reach an altitude of 1,000 kilometres (000 miles), and strike its 
target at “the unimaginable speed of *25,000 kilometres an hour” 
(15,000 m.p.h.). Describing tho accuracy of tho missile as its 
** outstanding attribute,” he said that it could ho ” assumed ” that 
Its margin of error would “ not be more than 10 to 20 kilometres ” 
(six to 12 miles) from tho target area, lie stated also that tho rocket 
could bo fitted with hydrogen warheads, thereby 4 ‘ guaranteeing ” 
the destruction of any target. 

The following statement was issued on Aug. 00 by General 
Norstad (Supreme Allied Commander, Europe) in connexion 
with the Tass announcement : 

” The Soviet announcement that an inter-continental ballistic 
missile has been tested must be taken seriously. The announcement 
itself, however, oamo as no surprise. NATO defence plans have for 
some time taken account of tho probability that the Hovlot Union 
would in duo course have such a weapon. 

** The critical technical solutions for producing long-range ballistic 
missiles seem to ho well in hand, certainly so far us concerns the 
Western Powers, It was to be expected that Soviet science, by 
reason of its enormous efforts in the same hold, would aohlevo at 
least some preliminary success. 

“ What, among othor things, interests us about tho Soviet state- 
ment is its studied vagueness. Any weapons system must be accurate 
and reliable if it is to bo militarily useful. Prom tho West's con- 
siderable experience in tho development of both intor-continontal 
range (5,000 miles or so) and intermediate range (roughly 1,500 miles) 
missiles, we know that a tremendous amount of work must be done 
to translate a prototype into a reliable ballistic missile system that 
is operationally effective at strategic range. 

“ I have no reason to doubt that the U.S.S.R. has tested a ballistic 
missile. However, an operational weapon for the ranges contemplated 
must stih bo a long way off. Meanwhile, tho advantage rests and will 
continue to rest incontrovertibly with the NATO Powers because of 
their dear superiority in manned aircraft. Meanwhile, too, the West 
is successfully bringing along long-range ballistic missiles for its 
arsenal. In proper time they will join the deterrent, and there is 
therefore no reason for the NATO community to be disconcerted by 
the Soviet announcement. 

“ Finally, I am wondering why the U.S.S.R, chose this particular 
time to claim as a spectacular success a technical development that 
was expected but is still far from having any direct military applica- 
tion. Two years ago the U.S.S.R. employed its full arsenal of intimi- 
dation in toying to prevent the German Federal Republic’s entry 
into NATO. A year ago, in a tense international situation, it raised 
against Europe the threat of rooket attacks. On both occasions the 
alliance was unshaken, even unimpressed. So will it be now.” 

The British Defence Ministry also issued a statement 
(Aug. 27) pointing out that the Russian announcement had 
been “ studiously vague on such matters as the altitude and 
range of the missile and the si ze of the target area.” After 
recalling that development of these weapons had been pro- 
ceeding; 44 ever since the Germans demonstrated the poten- 
tialities of the V-2,” it added: “ The [Russian] statement 
that a launching has Ibeen carried out does not necessarily 
mean that they are yet in sight of an operational weapon, but 
we must expect continued progress.” 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission had previously 
announced on Aug. 23 that the Soviet Union had u resumed 
testing of nuclear weapons at its Siberian proving grounds,” 
and that a u detonation of substantial size ” lmd taken place 
on Aug. 22.— (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - 
Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) (15540 A*) 

B. AVIATION. — - New World Altitude Record. 

A new world altitude record of 70,000 feet (18J miles) was 
set up over the English Channel on Aug. 23 by a British 
Canberra bomber piloted by Mr. Michael Randrup, who was 
accompanied by Mr. Walter Shirley. Mr. Randrup is chief 
test pilot of 1). Napier and Son (one of the English Electric 
group of companies) and Mr, Shirley is deputy chief engineer 
of the Napier company. 

Tlio machine, fitted with a Scorpion rocket engine, took oft from 
Luton Airport and made an Initial climb off the Isle of Wight to 
44,000 foot on its two Rolls-Royce Avon turbo-jots (the standard 
engines fitted to Canberra aircraft). The Scorpion rocket motor 
was thou brought into action and the (Canberra climbed rapidly until 
tho rookot was shut down at 70,000 feet, Mr, Randrup explained 
that almost all the thrust which carried the plane to the record 
altitude oamo from tho Scorpion, which used high-tost peroxide and 
kerosene for fuel. ’Hie Canberra was still climbing ” extraordinarily 
rapidly ” at 70,000 foot and could have gone higher, but ” wo 
deliberately stopped when we had gone high enough,” Tho outside 
temperature at 70,000 ft, was - 55 deg. O. and the top of the cockpit 
canopy was completely frosted up ; nevertheless, he and Mr. Shirley 
were ** quite comfortable ” at that altitude and had no need for the 
emergency pressure suits with which they were Issued. I A new type 
of pressure clothing was worn hy Mr. Randrup and Mr. Shirley 
during their flight to protect thorn from the effects of a sudden 
failure of the cockpit pressurization system. 1 Mr, Randrup said that 
he had clearly seen the French coast and the Channel Islands, and 
disclosed that ho had been up to the roeord height eight or 10 times 
before. It was explained in the Press that the (Utnherm had been 
very near the critical point at which the stalling speed of an aircraft 
and tho critical ** Mach number ” (he. the effects of the sound harrier) 
tend to converge, tho margin between the ” stall ” and the ” Mach 
number 0 at 70,000 feet being only about 15 m.p.h. 

The Scorpion rookot engine has been developed by the Napier 
company ; details remain secret but It Is known that it can be 
repeatedly started and stopped at any height, The flight wiwj 
observed for record purposes hy the Royal Aero CUub, representing 
the International Aeronautical Federation. 

Tho previous altitude record of 05,800 ft, was set up on 
Aug. 29, 1955, by Wing-Commander W. F. Gibb, of the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company, in a Canberra powered by two 
Bristol Olympus turbo-jets.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 14406 B.) 

C. ZANZIBAR. — First Elections. 

The first elections in the history of Zanzibar were held on 
July 22 for the six unofficial seats in the Zanzibar Legislative 
Council. 

Tho elections were contested hy throe main parties : (1) the 
Afro-Hhlruzi Union, which, broadly speaking, represents the African 
population ; (2) the Moslem Association ; and (5) the Nationalist 
Party, claiming to represent tho Zanzibari Arabs, Whereas the 
Afro-Shlrazi Union is pro-British, the Nationalist Party demantis 
the abolition of British rule, friendship with Egypt ami other Arab 
countries, and the annexation to the Sultanate of the Mombasa 
coastal strip. The Shimzls are indigenous Africans claiming remote 
Persian descent, and take their name from the Persian city of Shiraz, 
[According to Zanzibari tradition, the indigenous population was 
conquered by the Persians in remote antiquity. 1 

The pro-British Afro-Shlrazi Union, led by Ahold Karumo, won 
throe of the Zanzibar seats, while tho two seats on Pemba Island were 
won by tho Shlrasds (tho Africans and Hhlrazte did not combine on 
Pemba). Tho remaining seat was won by the Moslem Association, 
The Nationalist Party, led by Sheikh All Muhsln. failed to win a single 
seat, though supported by broadcasts from Cairo Radio. The Afro- 
Shiraz! and Nationalist leaders opposed each other in the Ngnmbo 
constituency of Zanzibar, Abeid Karume receiving 3,328 votes 
against 918 for Sheikh AH Muhsln, 

The electorate numbered about 40,000, of whom over 90 per cent 
went to the polls. The franchise was exercised by men over 25 who 
were literate (in English, Arable or Swahili) ; or who had land, 
income or property of at least $150 in value ; or had an annual 
inoome of £120 or over ; or had been lu Government service, Mon 
over 45 were allowed to vote without qualification. 

The Zanzibar Legislative Council, reorganized on the basis 
of the constitutional reforms of 1955 (see 14456 C), comprises 
18 official members and 12 unofficial members, six of whom 
are elected (i,e. those returned on July 22). The other six 
unofficial members are nominated by the Sultan on the advice 
of the Resident, who presides over the Legislative Council. 
(Times * Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Zanzibar, 14456 C.) 
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September 7 — 14, 1957. 


SEPTEMBER 7—14, 1957 

A- MIDDLE EAST. — President Eisenhower’s 
Warning on Growth of Communist Influence in Syria. - 
U.S. Arms Airlift for Jordan. - President Nasser’s Support 
for Syria. - Agreement on Economic Union between 
Egypt and Syria. - Syrian Economic Delegation in 
Moscow. - Soviet Economic and Technical Mission to 
visit Sy|ia. - Syrian Allegations of “ Provocation 99 by 
American Warships. 

Mr. Loy Henderson, the U.S. expert on Middle East affairs, 
returned to Washington on Sept. 5 after his talks in Istanbul 
with Turkish leaders and the Kings of Iraq and Jordan, with 
whom hfe discussed the recent developments in Syria (see 
15721 A|. Mr. Henderson also discussed the Syrian situation 
with Lebanese leaders during a visit to Beirut. 

The U.S. State Department announced on the same date 
(Sept. 5>) that Mr. Henderson had made an initial report to 
Mr. Dulles ; that he (Mr. Henderson) had “ found deep concern 
[in the countries visited] lest Syria should become a victim of 
international Communism and, as such, become a base for 
further ‘ threatening the independence and integrity of the 
region ” ; that Mr. Henderson’s report would be studied by 
the State Department “ in the light of the relevant principles 
of the *U.N. Charter and the policies set forth in the joint 
resolution of March 9, 1957 [i.e. the Congressional resolution 
approving the “ Eisenhower Doctrine ”] ; and that Mr. Dulles 
would in turn report to the President. Mr. Henderson himself 
said on his return to Washington that the situation in Syria 
was u extremely serious ” and might affect “ the security of 
the whole free world.” 

President Eisenhower’s Warning on Communist Influence 

in Syria. - Reaffirmation of “ Eisenhower Doctrine.” 

After a conference at the White House between President 
Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. William 
Rountree (Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs), Mr. Dulles issued a statement 
on Sept. 7 saying inter alia that the President had expressed 
the hope that “ the international Communists would not push 
Syria into any acts of aggression against her neighbours ” and 
that the Syrian people “would act to allay the anxiety caused 
by recent events.” Mr. Dulles’s statement — described by the 
New York Times as amounting, in effect, to a reaffirmation of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine — was worded as follows : 

44 At a meeting of Mr. Henderson, Mr. Rountree and myself with 
President Eisenhower, Mr. Henderson reported fully the exchanges 
of views which he had had in the Near East with high officials of 
Turkey, Iraq, Jordan and Lebanon. 

” Ho reported that ho had found in the Near East deep concern at 
the apparently growing Soviet Communist domination of Syria and 
the large build-up there of Soviet-bloc arms, a build-up which could 
not bo justified by any purely defensive needs. There was particular 
oonoern over border inoidents and intensive propaganda and sub- 
versive activities directed toward the overthrow of the duly-consti- 
tuted Governments of Syria’s Arab neighbours. 

44 The President gave careful consideration to Mr. Henderson's 
report, as well as the reports received by the State Department from 
XJ.S. Ambassadors in the area. The President appraised the situation 
in the light of the U.N. Charter, which denies Syria the right to use 
force except in self-defence. 

“ The President recalled his message to Congress of Jan. 5, 1957, 
in which, after describing Russia's long-time ambition to dominate 
the Near East and the current activities there of international 
Communism, he had sought authority to help the nations of the area 
to defend their independonco. 

" The President affirmed his intention to carry out the national 
policy expressed in the Congressional Middle East resolution which 
had been adopted, and exercise as needed the authority thereby 
conferred on the President. In this connexion, the President 
authorized the accelerated delivery to the countries of the area of 
economic and other defensive items which have been programmed 
for their use. 

“ The President expressed the hope that the international Com- 
munists would not push Syria into any acts of aggression against her 
neighbours and that the people of Syria would act to allay the 
anxiety caused by recent events.” 

A British Foreign Office spokesman stated on Sept. 9 that 
H.M. Government shared the anxiety that had been expressed 
over recent developments in Syria. The spokesman recalled 
that the u Eisenhower Doctrine ” had been widely welcomed 
in Britain at the time of its formulation; expressed the British 
Government’s satisfaction “ that the President has now 
reaffirmed this policy ” ; and added that Britain was keeping 
in close touch with the U.S. Government “ on these and all 
other matters of common concern.” 




U.S. Airlift of Arms to Jordan. 

The State Department confirmed on Sept. 6 that the United 
States was expediting arms deliveries to Jordan and other 
Middle East countries [unnamed, but understood to be Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia] in response to representations from the 
recipients, who had expressed fears lest the Russian arms 
shipments to Syria might eventually be used for aggressive 
purposes. Details of the arms were not given, but it was 
understood that they consisted of anti-tank guns and other 
defensive weapons, together with ammunition. Eight Globe- 
masters and “ Flying Boxcars ” arrived at Amman on Sept. 9 
and unloaded arms supplies, five of the machines having flown 
direct from the United States and the others from U.S. bases 
in Europe. The flights were made across Libya, the Sudan and 
Saudi Arabia so as to avoid crossing Syria or Egypt. 

The Jordanian Foreign Minister (Mr. Samir Rifai) stated at a press 
conference on Sept. 10 that the arrival of the U.S. arms supplies was 
" a normal happening which unfortunately coincided with this 
abnormal atmosphere *’ [m the Middle East]. In reply to questions, 
he said that Jordan regarded Israel as ” a much greater danger than 
Syria *’ ; that 44 Israel and international Communism are our greatest 
enemies ” ; and that “ no Arab country would ever be prepared to 
fight another Arab country.” As regards the U.S. arms, Mr. Rifai 
stressed that their arrival by air had been planned long beforehand 
and that the Jordanian Government had known that they were 
en route. There had been “ no special urgency ” about their arrival, 
and the arms themselves were intended solely for Jordan’s internal 
security. Jordan was grateful for American military and economic 
aid, and was prepared to accept such aid 44 from any quarter under 
conditions which do not involve us m military pacts or interfere 
with our independence and freedom.' 

Mr. Rifai declined to comment on the situation in Syria, beyond 
remarking that Jordan did not feel justified in interfering in the 
internal affairs of that country. While reiterating that Jordan 
would continue to fight Communism, he deplored the importation of 
44 ideological struggles ” between the Great Powers m the Middle 
East and expressed anxiety lest the area should become a 44 battle- 
ground in the cold war.” 

President Nasser’s Support for Syria. 

In a press statement on Sept, 9, broadcast by Cairo Radio, 
President Nasser expressed Egypt’s “ unconditional support ” 
for Syria and attacked American policy in the Middle East. 

In this statement, made to the Cairo newspaper Al Ahram in 
question-and-answer form. President Nasser accused the TJ.S.A. of 
trying to turn the Middle East into a sphere of American influence, 
and rejected American concern over the events in Syria as “ mere 
propaganda.” Declaring that “ Syria’s only sm m the eyes of 
American policy was that she did not dance to the American tune 
and obey American orders,” he said that the real aim of U.S. policy 
in Syria was 44 to relieve the pressure on Israel, to draw attention 
away from her, and to divert it to other channels m line with American 
policy.” After failing to persuade the Arabs to conclude a peace 
settlement with Israel, the U.S. A. had decided ** to create artificial 
dangers to break up Arab unity and dissipate its strength,” and 
had chosen the 44 Communist threat ” for this purpose. 

Colonel Nasser went on to assert that U.S. policy in the Middle 
East had three principal aims : to " liquidate the Israel question on 
the basis of the status quo , which means converting the armistioe 
lines into permanent borders and repudiating the rights of the 
Palestine Arabs ” ; to 44 impose a defence agreement which would 
serve American interests alone ” ; and to 44 get the Arabs to line up 
behind American policy on all international questions, thus con- 
verting the Arab countries into a U.S. sphere of influence.” The 
latest phase of this policy, beginning with the ” Eisenhower Doctrine,” 
was aimed at ” putting some Arah countries in one sphere together 
with Israel, a sphere m which the United States would play the role 
of conciliator and co-ordinator in all military fields. Thus Israel 
would no longer be the enemy of those Arab States but their partner 
in an alliance.” 

After asserting that the United States knew that Syria had not 
gone over to the “ Co mmunis t camp,” Colonel Nasser described the 
flying of U.S. arms supplies to Jordan as part of “ a large-scale 
intimidation campaign designed to put the wind up some Kings and 
Premiers.” The weapons supplied to Jordan were not intended for 
use against any outside enemy bnfc ” to control the interior and to 
stamp out Arab nationalism should this prove possible.” 

In conclusion, Colonel Nasser declared that Egypt would " stand 
at the side of Syria unconditionally and unreservedly,” and that 
“ all Egypt's political, economic and military potentialities are 
behind Syria in her battle, which is our battle and the battle of 
Arab nationalism.” 

The new Syrian C.-in-C., General Bizri, accompanied by 
Colonel Sarraj (head of Syrian military intelligence), visited 
Cairo on Sept. 11-12 for talks with President Nasser and 
General Amer, the Egyptian C.-in-C. It was stated that the 
talks had dealt with the co-ordination of the Egyptian and 
Syrian armed forces and the general military situation. Before 
leaving Cairo, General Bizri declared that the Syrian and 
Egyptian forces were “ one army under one command,” and 
that both countries would consider an attack on the other as 
an attack against itself. 
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Syrian-Egyptian Agreement on Economic Union. 

An agreement establishing an economic union between 
Egypt and Syria was signed in Damascus on Sept. 4, by 
Dr. KaisHouny, the Egyptian Finance Minister, and M. Khalil 
Kallas, the Syrian Minister of Keomony. The communique 
stated that a joint committee would be set up to report, 
within three months, on u concrete measures ” for the dual 
economic uniileation of the two countries. Meanwhile, the 
following measures would he taken “ to develop commercial 
exchanges between the two countries and consolidate their 
economic collaboration ” : 

(1) Revision of the existing Syro- Egyptian trade agreement 
so as to promote trade exchanges between the two countries 
to the greatest possible extent. 

(2) A similar revision and expansion of the existing payments 
agreement between the two countries. 

(11) Encouragement for the setting-up of joint commercial 
and industrial undertakings, including an industrial bank, a 
commercial bank, and joint concerns for shipping, air transport, 
and insurance. Reciprocal tcelmical aid was also envisaged. 

(4) Free movement of nationals between l, he two countries, 
including reciprocal rights of domicile, work, and participation 
in any commercial, industrial and agricultural enterprises. 

Syrian Economic Delegation in Moscow. 

A Syrian delegation headed by M. Ilassan Jbara (chairman 
of the Council for Economic Development) visited Moscow 
from Aug. 28 to Sept. 8 for discussions on matters arising out 
of the Syro-Sovict economic agreement concluded on Atig. 0 
(see 15705 A). A joint communique stated (i) that the Syrian 
delegation had had talks with the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations (see 15701 E), in which experts of both 
countries had taken purl; (ii) that they had dealt with 
“problems concerning the co-operation envisaged by the 
Soviet-Syrian communique^ of Aug. ( i ” ; (iii) that if had been 
agreed that 44 the final co-ordination of all questions will take 
place in Syria ” ; (iv) that “ an appropriate agreement will he 
signed on economic and technical co-operation ” ; and (v) that 
a Soviet economic! delegation would go to Syria for this purpose 
in the near future, headed by M, Nikitin, vice-chairman of the 
Stale Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. 

The communique said that the matters discussed had included 
Soviet economic and technical aid to Syria “in the sphere o£ 
railway and highway construction, irrigation, the building of olootrlo 
power stations and industrial and other installations, arid geological 
prospecting.” No details wore given of specific projects, hut the 
Boirut Correspondent of The Times reported (Aug. 27) that they 
wore oxpootod to include the building of a dam on the Euphrates to 
provide hydro -electric power and irrigation for the newly developing 
Jozireh area; a now railway from Joziroli to Latalda through 
Aleppo ; and the development of the port of Latakia, Syria’s 
principal outlet on the Mediterranean. Syria was oxpootod to make 
payment through increased exports of cotton and cereals to the 
U.S.S.B. It was stated in this connexion that the Communist 
countries already took nearly 40 per cent of Syria’s cotton exports, 
and that Syria’s wheat surplus for the current year was estimated 
at 1,000,000 tons. 

Syrian Allegations of U.S. “ Provocations.” 

A Syrian official spokesman alleged on Sept 9 that live 
American warships had approached the Syrian coast on the 
previous day ; that two unidentified jet planes had flown over 
a Syrian town (unnamed) ; and that the United States was 
committing 44 provocative actions to force Syria to take 
measures which would be used as a pretext for committing 
aggression against her.” The allegations were completely 
denied in Washington, where it was pointed out that no U.S. 
warships were operating in the vicinity of Syrian waters. 

The Syrian Cabinet met in emergency session on Sept. 10, 
no official statement being issued. It was reported in Beirut, 
however, that the Cabinet had considered a protest to the 
United Nations against the alleged “ provocation ” by American 
warships. It was also understood that it had been decided to 
send Notes to Jordan, Iraq and the Lebanon asking those 
countries if they had expressed anxiety at the Syrian situation 
to Mr. Loy Henderson during his Middle East visit. 

The U.S. airlift to Jordan was strongly criticized in 
Damascus, a Government spokesman asserting that the 
United States had been 44 angered by Syria’s attainment of 
uncommitted military and economic power.” — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. Syria, 15721 A.) 


A. INDIA. — Report of Official Language Commission. 

The report and rcommenda lions of the Official Language 
Commission were issued on Aug. 12, a year after they had 
been submitted to President Prasad. The Commission of 
21 members, set up in 1955 under the chairmanship of the late 
Mr. B. G. Kher (see 14821 O), recommended the increasing 
use of Hindi for official purposes in place of English, but said 
that it was “ neither necessary nor possible to pronounce now 
whether a general change-over would be found practicable 
by 1905” (as required by the Indian Constitution) since it 
would depend on the efforts made in that direction in the 
meantime. Hindi, being “the obvious linguistic medium for 
pan-Indian purposes,” should replace English in so far as it 
would act as the mass medium for India’s programme of 
compulsory elementary education, and also in administration, 
public life, and the day-to-day business of the country. This 
decision had been taken because more people spoke and 
understood Hindi, and not because other regional languages 
were in any way inferior to it in point of development. 

While no restriction was to be imposed on the use of English 
for any part of the country’s purposes, the report advocated 
that in future it should he taught in secondary schools 
principally as a 44 language of comprehension ” and not as a 
u literary language,” except where it was taken voluntarily. 
English would continue to be used as long as necessary as an 
alternate medium for competitive examinations for All-India 
Services, and for use in the Supreme Court and the High Courts. 
At the time of the change-over, however, the. entire Statute 
Book of the country should be in Hindi, which should also be 
the language of legislation in the States, of the Central Parlia- 
ment, and of statutory orders and rules issued under any law. 
Translations into regional languages should he provided where 
necessary. 

Regarding the regional languages, the Commission recom- 
mended their retention for administrative and judicial purposes 
in the State Governments ; hut where this entailed dealing 
with other State Governments, or with the Central Govern- 
ment, the medium of communication should he Hindi. Primary 
education should be conducted in the language of the region, 
but at the secondary stage instruction in Hindi should be made 
compulsory the decision as to when compulsion should be 
introduced being left to the Slate Governments concerned. 
Other recommendations included the setting-up of a National 
Academy of Languages, preferably at Hyderabad, for develop- 
ing India’s 14 major languages. 

Two members of the Commission (l)r. Sunitl Kumar 
Chattcrjee and Dr. P. Subbarayan, who dissented from its 
recommendations) held that a hasty attempt to achieve the 
change-over would result in the 44 imposition of Hindi on 
non-Ilindi-spealdng people,” leading to confusion in public 
life. They suggested that the different States should he left to 
decide, after Hindi lmd been voluntarily adopted by them, to 
what extent it could he used for communication with the Central 
Government and with other State Governments. English 
should continue to he used until such time as the official 
language eventually adopted had been fully developed. 

The Constitution requires the appointment of a second 
Commission in 1900 to consider whether the progress made 
with regard to Hindi jus titles the change-over by 1905. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) (14321: €.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Abolition of Ministry of State 
Control. - Replacement by Control Commission. - 
M. Molotov appointed Ambassador to Mongolia. 

It was announced on Aug. 29 that the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet had abolished the Ministry of State Control 
(formerly headed by M. Molotov before his expulsion from the 
party leadership) and had established in its place a Control 
Commission under the Council of Ministers. 

It was explained (1) that the change had been necessitated by the 
new conditions arising from the extension of the powers of the Union 
Republics and local industrial administrations under E. Khrushchev’s 
decentralization plan (see 15575 A) ; and (2) that the Control Com- 
mission would “cheek on behalf of the Government the actual 
fulAlment of its decisions on major national economic problems ” 
and onsnro strict economy Jn Htato expenditure. 

The former Ministry of Htate Control had general supervisory 
authority over other Ministries and Government organs, and over 
State property such aa factories and warehouses. It was responsible 
inter alia for control of State expenditure and for ensuring that 
Government decisions were carried out. 

The Tass Agency announced on Aug. 30 that M. Molotov 
had been appointed Ambassador to the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. — (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 
(Prev. rep. M. Molotov, 15639 A.) 
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A. NIGERIA. — The London Constitutional Con- 
ference. - Agreement on Formation of All-African 
Federal Government and Regional Self-Government. - 
New Federal Government formed by Mr. Ralewa. 

The Nigerian constitutional conference, which had originally 
been planned for September 1956 but had been postponed 
because of the inquiry into the affairs of the African Continental 
Bank (see 15489 A), opened on May 23 at Lancaster House, 
London, with the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) in 
the chair. Proposals put forward by the three Regional 
Premiers — the Sardauna of Sokoto (Northern Region), Chief 
Awolowo (Western Region), and Dr. Azikiwe (Eastern Region) 
— for the granting of independence to the Federation of 
Nigeria not later than 1960 were rejected by Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
who refused to agree in advance to a fixed date for indepen- 
dence. Agreement was reached, however, on a number of 
major constitutional changes, including (1) the appointment 
of a Prime Minister of the Federation, with an all-Nigerian 
Executive Council ; (2) the establishment of full self-govern- 
ment in the Eastern and Western Regions immediately, and 
in the Northern Region in 1959 ; (3) the establishment of 
responsible government m the Southern Cameroons ; and 
(4) the formation of a bicameral Federal Legislature after the 
attainment of independence, consisting of a House of Repre- 
sentatives elected by direct suffrage and a Senate. 

The Nigerian delegation at the London Conference consisted 
of 35 delegates (10 from each region and five from the Southern 
Cameroons) and 18 official advisers. The delegation included 
representatives of all the major parties in the three regions — 
eight from the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
(N.C.N.C.), seven from the Action Group, five from the 
Northern People’s Congress, two from the Northern Elements 
Progressive Union, and one each from the United Middle Belt 
Congress and the United National Independence Party — and 
six representatives of chiefs and other groups. 

At the beginning of the conference the three Regional 
Premiers and Dr. Endeley (Leader of Government Business 
in the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly) submitted a 
joint memorandum proposing that the British Government 
should undertake to grant independence to the Federation in 

1959. Mr. Lennox-Boyd, however, suggested that the con- 
ference should first deal with a number of other important 
questions, such as the future structure of the Federation and 
the allocation of revenues. Further discussion on independence 
was accordingly postponed until June 23, when Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd made the following statement : 

“ I understand that it is proposed that some time about January- 
1960 the new Nigerian Parliament will debate a resolution asking 
ILM. Government to agree to full self-government within the 
Commonwealth by a date in 1960 which will have boon mentioned in 
the resolution. In any oase, the constitutional machinery would 
take time, and you [the Nigerian delegates] would no doubt bear 
this very muoh in mind in coming to a conclusion as to what date 
you should ask for. It might therefore be (as many of you have 
urged) a good thing for there to be some informal consultation with 
us as to what sort of date was roalistic. On receipt of your resolution 
H.M, Government will consider it with sympathy, and will then be 
prepared to fix a date when they would accedo to the request. We 
could not at this stage give any undertaking that the date would he 
the same date as asked for in the resolution, though we would do our 
utmost to meet the resolution in a reasonable and practicable manner. 
Delegates, I hope, know H.M. Government well enough to be sure 
that they would not invent reasons for artificially extending the 
date. H, M. Government would, of course, be very much guided m 
their choice of a date by tho way everything was going, by how the 
two Regions now about to enjoy self-government had taken the 
strain of this great step forward, and hy how the country as a whole 
had faced up to the problem of minorities, on whioh a commission 
would already have reported.” 

The Regional Premiers and Dr. Endeley replied on June 24 
in the following joint statement : 

”... We feel bound to express our disappointment that it has not 
been possible for H.M. Government to give an undertaking to grant 
independence to Nigeria on a date to be named in 1960 by the new 
Nigerian Parliament. The year 1959 has been unanimously proposed 
by the people of Nigeria, and we have given consideration to a date 
in 1960 only because we appreciate that the solution to the various 
problems that must be disposed of before independence will take 
longer than we had thought. Having gone thus far on the path of 
reason and realism, we had thought that the Secretary of State would 
accede to our united wishes. In the circumstances, we can do no 
more than take note of the Secretary of State’s statement, while 
reserving to ourselves the right to pursue the issue further with a 
view to impressing upon H.M. Government the necessity for granting 
independence to the Federation of Nigeria not later than April 2, 

1960. ” 


The decisions of the conference, which concluded on June 26, 
were published on July 4 as a White Paper (Cmd. 207) and are 
summarized below under cross-headings : 

Regional Self-government. Agreement was reached on proposals 
for the constitution of the Eastern and Western Regions as self- 
governing regions forthwith. The Governors of the Regions would 
retain the power to disallow measures which contravened British 
treaty obligations or conflicted with the functions of the Federal 
Government, but m all other matters they would act on the advice of 
their Ministers, and would cease to preside over the Executive 
Council. With the Secretary of State’s approval, the Governor- 
General might issue directions to a Region to ensure that its executive 
authority was not used to impede or prejudice the Federal Govern- 
ment. In order to ensure the independence of the Public Service and 
tho judiciary, all Public Service matters would be controlled by 
regional commissions “ insulated from politics ” ; judges would be 
appointed by the Governor on the advice of the Regional Judicial 
Service Commission ; and the Director of Public Prosecutions 
would be an officer in the Public Service with sole responsibility for 
the initiation, conduct, and discontinuance of prosecutions. A 
House of Chiefs, such as already existed in other regions, would be 
established in the Eastern Region. 

Regional self-government would bo introduced m the Northern 
Region in 1959. In the meantime, the European members of the 
Executive Council (the Civil Secretary and the Financial Secretary) 
would be replaced by African Ministers, but tho Governor would 
continue to preside over the Council and would retain his reserve 
powers. The post of Deputy Governor would he created. The 
number of elected members m tho House of Assembly would bo m* 
crased from 131 to 170, and the House of Chiefs would be enlarged 
from 50 to 62 to include all first-class chiefs. Provisions wore laid 
down for devolution of powers to provincial assemblies. 

The Federal Government. The Governor-General would solect a 
Prime Minister of the Federation who enjoyed the support of a 
maj onty of the 1-Iouso of Representatives, and would request him to 
select not less than 10 Ministers, one of whom must come from the 
Cameroons. The European ex-officio members of the Executive 
Council (tho Chief Secretary, tho Attorney-General, and the Financial 
Secretary) would be dropped, and instead of the Chief Secretary the 
office of Deputy Governor-General would ho established The 
Governor-General would continue to preside over the Executive 
Council and would retain his reserve powers. 

The present House of Representatives would run its full course 
until about the end of 1959. Its successor would consist of 320 
members, elected on the basis of one member for about each 100,000 
of the population. At the same time a second House would be 
established, with the title of Senate, consisting of 12 members from 
each region and from the Southern Cameroons, four members from 
the federal territory of Lagos, and four representatives of special 
interests appointed by tho Governor -General at liis discretion. The 
Senate would have power to delay Bills (other than money Bills) for 
six months. 

The House of Representatives would be elected by universal adult 
suffrage in the Eastern and Western Regions, Lagos, and the Southern 
Cameroons, and by adult male suffrage in the Northern Region. 

Minority Problems. After discussions on the possible creation of 
new States and the revision of boundaries, during whioh representa- 
tives of minor tribes expressed fears of coming under the domination 
of the Ibos, Yorubas, or Hausas (the leading tribes in the Eastern, 
Western, and Northern Regions respectively), it was agreed that 
an Inquiry Commission should be appointed to ascertain the facts 
about the fears of minorities, to propose means of allaying them, 
and to consider what safeguards should be included for this purpose in 
the Constitution. If no other solution seemed to meet the oase, the 
Commission would be empowered to make detailed recommendations 
for the creation of not more than one new State in each Region. 
Before agreeing to any such recommendations, the British Govern- 
ment would take into account the effect of the establishment of any 
new State on the existing Regions and on the Federation as a whole, 
and would have to he convinced that any new State would be 
economically and administratively viable. 

Division of Functions. One of the main differences of opinion at 
the conference arose over whether the police should remain a federal 
force (the view of the Eastern Region) or should be transferred to 
regional control, as advocated by the Western and Northern Regions. 
It was agreed that the police shonld be moved from the federal list 
of subjects to the concurrent list, as law and order were the concurrent 
responsibility of the Federal and Regional Governments. After 
independence the ultimate responsibility for law and order would be 
inherited by the Federal Government from the Secretary of State, 
and it would therefore always be necessary to have a federal police 
force. During the transitional stage the federal police forces stationed 
in the Regions would be reorganized so that they oould become the 
nucleus of regional forces at a later date, and a Police Servioe Com- 
mission would be set up to ensure that no police force should fall 
under political party control. The final decision whether the Regions 
should set up their own police forces would be taken by the Governor- 
General immediately prior to independence. 

A commission was appointed to examine how far taxation policy 
should be in the hands of the Regions and how far in those of the 
Federal Government, and to consider the degree of federal control 
over loan and credit policies, having regard to the oreation of anew 
Nigerian currency and of a Central Bank. 
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The Overseas Civil Service. Mombern of the Overseas Civil Horvieo 
employed by tho Nigerian Governments would bo given the oppor- 
tunity to enter the service of the United Kingdom Government ; 
those who did so might continue to he employed in Nigeria on 
secondment to a Nigerian Government ho long as tlioir services woro 
required. While serving on secondment, an officer might bo con- 
Bidorod for appointment to any post for which the Secretary of State 
was in a position to select candidates. The Federal and Regional 
Governments undertook to treat “ special list " ofllcors on e<iual 
terms with other candidates for posting and promotion ; this would 
not preclude them, however, from reserving a list of posts for 
Nigerians, by agreement with the British Government. 

The Cameroon*. Responsible government would bo introduced in 
the Southern Oameroons. The Govornor- General would bo the High 
Commissioner ; the Executive Council would contain a majority of 
elected members, and would be headed by a Premier ; the elected 
members of the House of Assembly would bo increased to 20 ; and 
a House of Chiefs would bo established. [The dologate from the 
Northern Oameroons reaffirmed the desire of this area to remain 
part of the Northern Region.] 

The Trusteeship Agroomont would bo reviewed when Nigeria 
became independent, in consultation with the U.N., and there would 
bo no question of forcing the Oameroons to remain port of an inde- 
pendent Nigeria contrary to her own wishes. 

In statements made after the conference, the Premiers of 
the Northern and Western Regions both said that they were 
satisfied with its results. Dr. Azikiwe, on the other hand, 
expressed disappointment with the failure to reach agreement 
on the demand for independence by 1059. 

The Sardauna of Sokoto (Premier of the Northern Region) 
described the conference as “ a real stop forward in our constitutional 
advancement.’” Those taking part had ** soon clearly what problems 
must bo solved before a united Nigerian peoplo can take their place 
beside the other countries of tho British Commonwealth," whilst the 
loaders of all political parties had achieved “ unprecedented ” unity 
and had shown that they could meet to discuss Nigeria’s problems 
calmly and dispassionately. 

Chief Awolovvo (Premier of tho Western Region) expressed 
confidence that Nigeria would become fully self-governing by April 2, 
1900. While everything had not gone “ exactly ns each delegation 
would have wished," lie was “ perfectly satisfied ” with what tho 
conference had achieved. 

Dr. Asiklwc (Premier of the Has Lorn Region), on tho other hand, 
said that tho Colonial Hoerotary had " studiously ignored the feelings 
of Nigerians, who, through tlioir duly accredited representatives, 
had demanded independence for 1959." Tho " partial failure " of 
the conference ho attributed to two factors : (i) the ** immaturity M of 
the Nigerian delegations, who had agreed to place the subject of 
independence by 1959 second on the agenda, contrary to their 
previous agreement that it should be tho first item, and had accepted 
the suggestion that tho dato-lino for independence should bo shifted 
from 1959 to 1960 ; and (ii) the diplomacy of Mr. Lennox-Boyd, who 
(Dr. Aysiklwe assorted) had “spared no effort to play on the vanity 
of the Nigerian delegations, " 

The congress of the Action Group (the governing party in 
the Western Region) resolved on July 18 “ to work relentlessly 
with a view to rallying the whole country for the attainment 
of full Nigerian independence on April 2, 1960.” 


Formation of New Federal Government. 

The first all-African Federal Executive Council was formed 
on Aug. 80 by Mr. Balewa, the leader of the Northern People’s 
Congress in the House of Representatives. To demonstrate 
the unity of Nigeria, Mr. Balewa selected his Ministers not only 
from the Northern People’s Congress, the N.C.N.C., and the 
Karnerun National Congress (which had formed the previous 
Government) but also from the Action Group, which had 
constituted the Opposition. The membership of the new 
Government was as follows : 


♦Mr. A. A. Tafawa Balewa 
♦Dr. K, O. Mbadiwe 
*Mr. A. M, Ribadu . . 

♦Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh 
♦Mr. Raymond Njoku 
Chief S. L. A. Akintola . 
♦Mr. Aja Nwachuku 
Mr- Ayo Rosiji 
♦Chief Kolawole Balogun . 
♦Mr. J. M. Johnson 
♦Mr. M. I. Wada . . 

♦Mr. Victor Mukete 

Mr. Z. B. Dipcherima 


Prime Minister and Finance. 
Commerce and Industry. 

Lands, Mines and Power, and 
Lagos Affairs. 

Labour and Welfare. 

Transport. 

Communications and Aviation. 
Education. 

Health. 

Research and Information. 
Internal Affairs. 

Works and Surveys. 

Minister of State representing 
the Southern Cameroons. 
Minister of State. 


> , , v ♦Member of the previous Executive Counoil. 

Mr. Balewa (45), the eon of a farmer, became a teacher and studied 
the London University Institute of Education. He entered the 
Council Of Ministers In 1951 as Minister of Works, and became 


Minister of Transport hi 1955, being appointed a member of the 
Govomor-Generul’H Privy Council and a O.B.R. in the Name year. 
Tho Action Group is represented in the new Government by Chief 
Akintola, formerly Loader of the Opposition, and Mr. Rosiji, a Lagos 
barrister. Tho only other new Minister is Mr. Dipcherima, formerly 
Parliamentary Hooretury to the Ministry of Transport. 

In view of the importance of this constitutional advance, 
the Governor-General (Sir James Robertson) opened the new 
session of the House of Representatives on Sept. 2 with a 
State procession from Government House. The day was 
celebrated m Lagos as a public holiday. 

Other Nigerian Political Development®. 

Other recent political developments in Nigeria are sum- 
marized below under cross- headings : 

Elections in Western Region. General elections to tho House of 
Assembly in the Western Region took place in May 1956 and 
resulted in a victory for the Action Group, which won 4H soatH. 
Tho remaining 32 seats wore won by the N.G.N.G. 

Elections in Southern Cameroons. As a result of general elections 
to the Southern Cameroons Houso of Assembly, held on March 15, 
1957, the Karnerun National GongrcHs retained power, though with 
a reduced majority. Results for 17 of the 19 scuts were os follows, 
tho position in tho former Assembly being shown in parentheses : 
ICamorun National Congress 10 (16), Karnerun National Democratic 
Party 5 (2), Karnerun People’s Party 2 (1). The Karnerun National 
Democratic Party was described by 77/r Time* m *' a parly formed 
by Communist-inspired refugees from the French Cameroons." The 
Karnerun People’s Party is an offshoot of the N.C.N.C. 

Merger of Action Group and United National Independence Party* 
It was announced on July 17, 1957, that the United National Inde- 
pendence Party hud decided to merge with the Action Group. The 
United National Independence Party, which was led by Professor 
JHJyo ftu, had been formed in the Eastern Region In 1953 au the 
result of a split in the N.C.N.C. 

The appointment of Mr. G. W. Bell, Political Agent in 
Kuwait, ns Governor of the Northern Region in succession to 
Sir Bryan Sluirwood-Wmith, retiring, was announced on July 24, 
1957. (Report of the Nigerian Constitutional Conference, 
Omd. 207 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prcv. rep. Constitution, Council of Ministers, 14x40 A $ 
Elections In Western Region, xaoxtf A.) 

A. JAMAICA. — Rail Disaster. 

The worst rail disaster in Jamaica's history occurred on 
Sept. 2, when 174 people were killed and between 600 and 700 
injured, many seriously, when an excursion train was derailed 
at Kendal, 65 miles north-west of Kingston. 

Tho train was returning to Kingston from Montego Bay (the 
seaside resort on the north-west coast) with some 1,500 excursionists, 
most of thorn members of a party organised by a Roman Catholic 
Church In Kingston ; they included a high proportion of children, 
many of them accompanied by their parents. The disaster took 
place as tho train was rounding a double bend, nine of the 12 couches 
leaving the rails and one of them plunging into a 20-foot ravine. 
Nearly all the coaches woro smashed and burned, and rescue work 
went on for nearly 24 hours to extricate hundreds of trapped passengers 
and recover tho bodies of tho victims. Many of the dead could not be 
Identified, the bodies being burled In mass graves near the scene of 
the crash and at Mandeville (10 miles distant) by order of the 
Jamaican Government, Tho Chief Minister, Mr. Norman Manley, 
immediately wont to the scene of the disaster and subsequently 
appointed an Inquiry Commission headed by tho Chief Justice, 
Mr. Colin MacGregor. A relief fund was opened to whfoh the 
Jamaican Government contributed 610,000, Bunday, September 8. 
was observed throughout the island as a day of national mourning, 
special services being held In churches of all denominations. 

The disaster was the worst in Jamaica since 1907, when 800 
people were killed in the Kingston earthquake of that year, 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Canberra Development Flan. 

The Federal Minister of the Interior (Mr. Falrhall) announced 
on Aug. 25 that a five-year plan for the development of Canberra 
had been put in hand as from the beginning of the new financial 
year in July. A National Capital Development Commission 
would be set up to control the anticipated rapid development of 
the city during the next five years, and to co-ordinate the 
functions of planning and construction at present divided 
between the Department of the Interior and the Department 
of Works. 

Mr. Fairhall stated that the plan would cover the transfer of 
Government departments (notably defence) from Melbourne to 
Canberra, and that a population of 60,000 was envisaged by 
1962 , compared with Canberra’s present population of 85 , 000 . 

(Australian News and Information Bureau) 
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A. OLYMPIC GAMES. — The Melbourne Olympiad. 

The XVIth Olympiad of the Modem Era was held at 
Melbourne from Nov. 22 to Dec. 8, 1956 — the first occasion on 
which the Games had taken place m the Southern Hemisphere. 
The Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. It. G. Menzies) was 
President of the Games ; Mr. (now Sir) W. S. Kent Hughes, 
formerly Federal Minister for the Interior and Works, served 
as chairman of the Organizing Committee ; and Lieut.- 
General Sir William Bridgeford was Chief Executive Officer 
for the Games. The Olympiad was opened by H.R.H. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, who was then visiting Australia m the 
course of Ins world- wide Commonwealth tour (see 15411 A). 

Because of the tense international situation at the time 
owing to the crises in Hungary and the Middle East, and because 
of the great expense of sending teams to Australia, fewer 
competitors took part than was the case in the Helsinki 
Olympiad of 1952. [The total number of athletes participating 
at Melbourne was 3,539, compared with 5,867 at Helsinki.] 
Nevertheless, the number of countries represented (67) was 
only two short of the Helsinki record of 69, the countries par- 
ticipating in the Melbourne Games being as follows : 

Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bahamas, Belgium, 
Bermuda, Brazil, British Guiana, Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Eire, Ethiopia, 
Fiji, Finland, Formosa China (i.o. Nationalist China), France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hong Kong, Hungary, Icoland, 
India, Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Kenya, Korea 
(South), Liberia, Luxemburg, Malaya, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
North Borneo, Norway, Pakistan, Persia, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Puorbo Rico, Portugal, Rumania, Siam, Singapore, South Africa, 
Sweden, Trinidad, Turkey, “Uganda, Uruguay, U.S A., U.S.S.R , 
Venezuela, Vietnam (South), Yugoslavia. 

The principal countries absent were the Netherlands, Spain, 
Switzerland, Communist China, Egypt, Lebanon and Iraq. 

The Netherlands Olympic Committee withdrew from the Games 
because the Soviet actions in Hungary had “ spoiled the Olympic 
atmosphere "and made it impossible for Dutch athletes to take part 
together with Soviet teams; the 100,000 guilders (£10,000) which 
had boon raised for the expenses of the Dutch team wore made 
available for the relief of Hungarian xofugees. The Spanish Sports 
Federation also withdrew from the Olympiad m protest at the Soviet 
Intervention in Hungary, declaring that it was not fitting that 
Spanish athletes should compote “ while the liberty of pooples is 
being trampled upon." 

The Swiss Olympus Committee had decided on Nov. 7 not to send 
a team to Melbourne because the Swiss gymnastic associations had 
refused to send athletes, as a protest against the Soviet repression 
of the Hungarian uprising. Three days later, however, the Swiss 
Committee roversod its decision and announced* that it would be 
participating in the Olympiad. As it subsequently proved impossible 
to charter an aircraft in time to take the Swiss toam to Melbourne, 
Switzerland's participation in tho Games had to bo abandoned for 
that reason. 

Communist China refused to take part in the Games because of 
tho International Olympic Committee’s decision to allow a team from 
Formosa to compote under tho designation ** Formosa China." The 
All-Ghina Athletic Federation in Peking demanded that the Inter- 
national Committee should withdraw its permission for Nationalist 
China to compete separately ; claimed that the All-China Federation 
should be recognized as the only national Chinoso Olympic organiza- 
tion ,* and declared that “ this artificial splitting of China cannot be 
tolerated." Tho International Committee rejected those complaints 
and tho Chinoso People's Republic withdrew from tho Games. 

Egypt had demanded that the International Olympic Committee 
should expel from tho Games those countries “ guilty of aggression 
against Egypt " (i.e. Britain, Franco and Israel). The demand was 
rejected by the International Committeo, which expressed its 
astonishment that Egypt should have made such a demand “ based 
on purely political motives." The Lebanon withdrew from the 
Games because of Australia’s attitude during the Suez crisis. 

In contrast to the Chinese attitude (see above). Eastern and 
Western Germany had agreed to send an all-German national 
team to Melbourne, its members being chosen on the basis 
of individual performance. 

The International Olympic Committee had previously given 
tentative recognition to the East German Olympic Committee on 
condition that it reached an agreement with the West German 
Olympio Committee on an all-German team for Melbourne. Such an 
agreement was subsequently arrived at by the two German Com- 
mittees, which agreed that each committee should bear the costs of 
competitors from its own part of Germany. It was also agreed that the 
all-German team should compete under the black-red-gold flag, which 
Is common to the Federal Republic and the Democratic Republic. 

About 45 members of the Hungarian Olympic team, 
including both men and women, decided at the end of the 
Games to remain in Australia rather than return to Hungary. 
All of them were subsequently given asylum in Australia or 
the United States. Four members of the Rumanian team also 
sought asylum in Australia. 


Of about 175 Hungarian athletes, trainers and coaches, only about 
130 returned to Hungary. Those remaining m Australia inoluded 
some of Hungary’s best-known athletes and trainers, as well as the 
depnty chairman of the Hungarian Olympic Committeo. Other 
Hungarian athletes, though returning to Europe, got off the plane 
at Milan, Paris and other places to join families who had succeeded 
m escaping from Hungary. 

All the track and field events, as well as the hockey and 
association football finals, were held at the Melbourne Cricket 
Ground, which served as the main Olympic Stadium and whose 
capacity was increased to 120,000 by a new three-tiered 
concrete stand, 80 feet high, holding 40,000 people. An 
Olympic Park was built on a 25-acre site beside the Yarra 
River, at a cost of £A4,000,000, in which a new stadium was 
built for the swimming, diving and water-polo events, capable 
of seatmg 5,000 people. The yachting events were held in 
Port Phillip Bay, on which Melbourne is situated, while the 
rowing and canoeing events were held on Lake Wendouree 
(near Ballarat), about 70 miles from Melbourne. 

The 3,500 athletes were housed m an Olympic Village built 
on a 112-acre site at Heidelberg (near Melbourne) at a cost 
of £A2,750,000. 

Owing to Australian quarantine regulations, the Equestrian 
Olympic Games were held in Stockholm from June 11-17, 1956, 
and not m Melbourne. The Australian authorities had refused 
to lift the regulation whereby all foreign horses coming into 
Australia, except those from Britain, Ireland and New Zealand, 
must spend six months in quarantine. 

In accordance with tradition, tho Olympic Torch was kindled by 
tho sun’s rays at the foot of Mount Olympus m Greece. It was carried 
by relays of Greek athletes to Athens and taken on board an airliner 
of Qantas Airways for the 10, 000-mile flight to Darwin (North 
Australia), being kept alight thoughout the journey. FromDarwmit 
was flown by tho Royal Australian Air Force to Cairns, on the 
coast of Northern Queensland. The Olympic Torch was carried by 
relays of Australian athletes from Cairns to tho Olympic Stadium 
in Melbourne (a distance of 3,000 miles), during which the runners 
crossed tho Great Dividing Range. The route taken was Cairns - 
Townsville - Rockhampton - Brisbane - Sydney - Canberra - Bendigo 
- Ballarat - Melbourne — i.e. down the whole oast coast of Australia to 
Sydney, and thence inland across part of New South Wales and 
most of Victoria. 

The detailed results of the Melbourne Olympic Games are 
set out below, giving the first three placings in the final of 
each event (i.e. those qualifying for gold, silver, and bronze 
medals respectively) : 

Men’s Athletics. 

100 Metres. 1. R. Morrow (U.S.A.) and W. Baker (U.S.A.), each 
10.5 sec ; II. Hogan (Australia) 10.6 sec. 

200 Metres. R. Morrow (U.S.A.) 20.6 sec (now Olympic record) ; 
A. Stanfiold (U.S.A.) 20 7 soc. ; W. Balter (U.S.A.) 20 9 sec. 

400 Metres. C. Jenkins (U S.A.) 46.7 see. , K. Haas (Germany) 

46.8 sec. ; A. Ignatyev (U S.S.R.) and V. Hollsten (Finland), each 
47 0 sec. 

800 Metres. T. Courtney (U.S.A.) 1 min. 47,7 sec. (new Olympic 
record) ; D. Johnson (Groat Britain) 1 min. 47.8 sec. ; A. Boysen 
(Norway) 1 mm. 48.1 sec. 

1,500 Metres. R. Dolany (Eire) 3 min. 41.2 soc. (new Olympic 
record); K. Richtzenhain (Germany) 3 min. 42.0 sec.; J. Landy 
(Australia) 3 min. 42.0 sec. 

5.000 Metres. V. Kuts (U.S.S.R.) 13 rain. 39,6 sec. (new Olympic 
record) ; G. Pirie (Great Britain) 13 min. 50.6 sec. ; G. Ibbotson 
(Groat Britain) 13 mm. 54.4 sec. Two of the three finalists — 
Vladimir Kuts and Gordon Pirie— had held the world record for the 
distance, which is at present held by Pirie (13 min. 36.8 sec.). 

10.000 Metres. V. Kuts (U S.S.R.) 28 min. 45.6 sec. (new Olympic 
record) ; J. Kovacs (Hungary) 28 min. 52.4 sec. ; A. Lawrence 
(Australia) 28 min. 53.6 sec. 

Marathon. A. Mimoun (France) 2 hr. 25 mm. 00 sec. ; F. Mihalic 
(Yugoslavia) 2 hr. 26 min 32 sec. , V. Karvonen (Finland) 2 hr. 
27 min. 47 sec. Emil Zatopek (Czechoslovakia), who set up the 
Olympic marathon record at Helsinki m 1952 (2 hr 23 min, 03 sec ), 
finished in sixth place. 

4X100 Metres Relay. U.S.A., 39.5 sec. (new world and Olympic 
record) ; U.S.S.R., 39.8 sec. ; Germany 40.3 sec. 

4 X 400 Metres Relay. U.S.A. 3 mm. 04.8 sec. ; Australia 3 min. 
06.2 sec. ; Great Britain 3 min. 07.2 sec. 

20.000 Metres Walk. L. Spirin (U.S.S.R.) 1 hr. 31 min. 27.4 sec. ; 
A. Mikenas (U.S.S.R.) 1 hr. 32 min. 03.0 sec. ; B. Junk (U.S.S.R.) 
1 hr. 32 min. 12.0 sec. 

50.000 Metres Walk. N. Read (New Zealand) 4 hr. 30 min. 

42.8 sec. ; E. Maskmskov (U.S.S.R.) 4 hrs. 32 min. 57.0 sec. ; 
J. Ljunggren (Sweden) 4 hrs. 35 min. 02.0 sec. 

110 Metres Hurdles. L. Calhoun (U.S.A.) and J. Davis (U.S.A.), 
each 13.5 sec. (new Olympic record) ; J. ShanMe (U.S.A.) 14.1 sec. 

400 Metres Hurdles. G. Davis (U.S.A.) 50.1 sec. ; E. Southern 
(U.S.A.) 50.8 sec. ; J. Culbreath (U.S.A.) 51.6 sec. 
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3,000 Metres Steeplechase. 0. Brasher (Groat Britain) 8 min. 41.2 
eoo. (now Olympic record) ; 8, itamyoi (Hungary) 8 min. 43.6 hoc. ; 
Kl. Larson (Norway) 8 min. 44.0 hoc. 

High Jump. (\ Dmmah (U.H.A.) 6 tl. Hi in, (new Olympic record) ; 
0. Porter (Australia) 0 ft. 10 * in. ; l. ICaslikarov (U.H.S.R.) 0 ft. 92 in. 

Long Jump. U. Bell (U.H.A.) 25 ft. 81 In.; J. Bennett (U.H.A.) 
25 ft. 21 In. ; .1. Valkama (Finland) ‘14 ft. 6* in. 

Polo Vault. It. E. Richards (U.S.A.) 14 ft. 11* in. (now Olympic', 
record); R. Untowsld (U.H.A.) 14 ft. 301 in. ; G. Roubanis (Greece) 
H ft. I) in. The Rov, Robert Eugene Richards (80), who lias cleared 
15 feet over 3 00 times, broke hiH own Olympic record (14 ft. 111 in.) 
sot Tip at Helsinki in 1952, 

Hop, Stop and Jump. A. Ferreira tla Silva (Brazil) 53 ft. 7 1 in. (new 
Olympic record) ; V. Eimaraaon (looland) 53 ft. 4 in. ; V. Kkeor 
(U.S.S.R.) 52 ft. 6* in. 

Throwing the Javelin. E. Danielson (Norway) 281 ft. 21 in. (new 
world and Olympic record); J. Sidlo (Poland) 262 ft. 41 in. ; V. 
Tsihulcnko (U.H.S.R.) 260 ft. 9* in. Bgil Danielson (23) was the 
first Norwoglan to win an Olympics title for 36 years. 

Throwing the Hammer. 11. Connolly (U.H.A.) 207 ft. 3f in. (now 
Olympic record); M. Krlvonosov (U.S.S.R.) 206 ft. 9* in.; A. 
Hamotsvotov (U.H.8.R.) 205 ft. 3 in. 

Throwing the Discus. A. Oerter (U.H. A.) 181 ft, 10 1 in. (new 
Olympic record) ; F. Gordion (U.S.A.) 179 ft. 9* in.; I). Koch 
(XJ.B.A.) 178 ft. 5* in. Fourth place wont to M. Plmraoh (Great 
Britain), the first British athlete to ho placed in the first six in this 
event since 1896. His throw was 178 ft. 0* in. 

Putting the Weight. V. O'Brien (U.H.A.) 00 ft. 11 in. (now Olympic 
record) ; W. Nieder (IT.S.A.) 59 ft. 72 in. ; J. Skobla (Czechoslovakia) 
57 ft. 10| in. 

Decathlon, M. Campbell (U.8.A.) 7,1)37 points (new Olympic 
record) ; R. Johnson (U.S.A.) 7,587 points ; V. Kuznetsov (U.S.S.R.) 
7,465 points. The Decathlon oompriHos running (100, 400 and 1,500 
moires), jumping (long and high), 100-metres hurdles, the polo vault, 
the discus and Javelin, and putting the weight. 


Women'll Athletics. 

100 Metres. Betty Cuthbert (Australia) 31.5 sec. (equals Olympic 
record); C. Stubniok (Germany) 11.7 hoc, ; M. Muthowa (Australia) 

11.7 soo. 

200 Metres. Betty Cuthbert (Australia) 23.4 hoc. (new Olympic 
record) ; C. Htubniok (Germany) 23.7 sec. , M. Mathews (Australia) 

23.8 sec. 

4X100 Metres Relay. Australia 41.5 sec. (world and Olympic 
record) ; Great Britain 41.7 sec. ; ir.H.A. 44.9 soo. 

80 Metres Hurdles. Shirley Strickland (Australia) 10,7 see, (new 
Olympic record) ; G. Klihler (Germany) 10.9 sec. ; N. Thrower 
(Australia) 11.0 soo. 

High Jump. Mildred McDaniei (U.S.A.) 5 ft, 9* in. (new world and 
Olympic record) ; T. Hopkins (Groat Britain) and M. Pisaryeva 
(U.S.S.R.) each 5 ft. 52 in. 

Long Jump. Jfilzbieta Krzosinska (Poland) 20 ft. 10 in. (new world 
and Olympic record) ; W. White (U.S.A.) 19 ft. 1 1 2 in. ; N. Dvalishvili 
(U.S.S.R.) 19 ft. 11 in. 

Throwing the Javelin. Incso Janzemo (U.H.S.R.) 170 ft. 8* in. (now 
Olympic record) ; M. Ahrens (Chile) 165 ft. 3* in. ; N. Konyayova 
(U.S.S.R.) 164 ft. 11* in, 

Throwing the Discus. Olga Fikotava (Czechoslovakia) 176 ft. 1 * in. 
(new Olympic record); 1. Beglvakova (U.S.H.U.) 172 ft, 4* in.; 
N. Ponomareva (U.S.S.R.) 170 ft. 8 in. The previous Olympic 
record (168 ft. 8* in.) was achieved by Nina Ponomareva at Helsinki 
in 1952, 

Putting the Weight. Tamara Tishkyevloh (U.S.S.R.) 54 ft. 5 in. 
(new Olympic record) ; G. Zybiua (U.S.S.R.) 54 ft. 22 in. ; M. Werner 
(Germany) 51 ft. 2 f in, 

Men's Swimming. 

100 Metres Free-Style. J. Ilenriclcs (Australia) 55.4 sec. (new 
Olympic record) ; J. Devitt (Australia) 55.8 sec, ; G. Chapman 
(Australia) 56.7 sec. 

400 Metres Free-Style. M. Rose (Australia) 4 min, 27.3 see. (new 
Olympic record) ; T, Yaman&ka (Japan) 4 min. 30.4 sec, ; G. Brocn 
(TJ.S.A.) 4 min. 32.5 sec, 

1,500 Metres Free-Style, M. Rose (Australia) 17 min. 58.9 sec. ; 
T. Yamanaka (Japan) 18 min. 00 sec. ; G. Breen (U.S.A.) 18 min. 08 
sec. 

200 Metres Breast-stroke. M. Furukawa (Japan) 2 min. 34.7 sec. 
(new Olympic record) ; M, Yoshimura (Japan) 2 min. 36.7 sec. ; 
V, Yunitahev (U.S.S.R.) 2 min. 36,8 sec. 

200 Metres Butterfly-stroke (new event). W. Yorzyk (U.S.A.) 
2 min. 19.3 see. ; T. Iahimoto (Japan) 2 min. 23.8 sec. ; G. Tumpek 
(Hungary) 2 min. 23.9 sec. 

100 Metres Back-stroke. D. Thiele (Australia) 1 min. 02 sec. (new 
Olympic record) 1 ; J. Monckton (Australia) 1 min. 03 sec. ; F. 
McKinney (U.S.A.) 1 into. 04 sec. 

’ 4x400 Metres Relay. Australia 8 min. 23.6 seo. (new world and 
Olympic record) ; U.S.A. 8 min. 31.6 Bee. ; U.S.S.R. 8 mto. 84.7 sec. 


Women's Swimming. 

100 Metres Free-style. Dawn Fraser (Australia) 62.0 hoc. (new 
world and Olympic record) ; L. Orapp (Australia) 62.3 sec. ; F. Leech 
(Australia) 65.1 see. 

400 Metres Free-style. Lorraine Orapp (Australia) 4 tain. 54.6 see, 
(new Olympic record) ; 1). Fraser (Australia) 5 min. 02.5 sen. ; 

S. Ruuska (U.H.A.) 5 min. 07.1 sec. 

100 Metres Back-stroke. Judy Grtnlmm (Great Britain) 1 min. 12.9 
see. (new Olympic record); (7. Gone (U.H.A.) 1 min. 12,9 hoc.; 
M. Edwards (Groat Britain) l min. 13.1 see. Miss (William is the 
first British Olympic swimming champion since 1924, 

100 Metres Butterfly-stroke. Shelley Mann (U.S.A.) 1 min, 11.0 see. 
(new Olympic record) ; N. Ramey (U.S.A.) 1 min. 11,9 see. ; M, Scars 
(U.S.A.) 1 min. 14.4 hoc, 

200 Metres Breast-stroke. Ursula Ilappo (Germany) 2 min. 63.1 see. 
(now Olympic rocord) ; hi Szfkcly (Hungary) 2 min. 64.8 hoc. ; 
E. Ton-Elson (Germany) 2 min. 55,1 see, 

4x100 Metres Relay. Australia 4 min. 17.1 sec. (new world and 
Olympic record) ; U.S.A. 4 min. 19.2 hoc. ; S. Africa 4 min. 25.7 hoc. 
Diving and Water Polo. 

Men's Springboard. R, Ulotworthy (U.S.A.) 169.56 pointrt ; 

D. Harper (U.S.A.) 156,23 points ; J, Papilla (Mexico) 150.69 points. 
Men’s Hlghboard. J. Oupilia (Mexico) 152.44 points; (1. Tohlan 
(IT.S.A.) 152.41 points ; R, Connor (U.H.A,) 149.79 points. 

Women's Springboard. Mrs. Pat McCormick (U.S.A.) 142.36 
points ; J. Stunyo (U.H.A.) 125.89 points; I. MacDonald (Canada) 
121.40 points. 

Women's Hlghboard, Mrs, Pat McCormick (U.S.A.) 84 .85 points ; 
J. Irwin (U.S.A.) 81.64 points ; P. Myers (U.H.A*) 81.68 points. 

Water Polo. Champions -Hungary ; runners-up -Yugoslavia ; 
third place "-U.S.S.R, 

Yachting. 

The yacht races wore hold in Port Phillip Bay, a few miles from 
the Olympic Stadium in Melbourne. Results w ere as follows : 

Finn Claes. 1. Denmark; 2. Belgium; 3. U.H.A* 

5.5 Metre Class* 1. Sweden (Buih V) ; 2. Groat Britain ( Vi$ion) J 
3. Australia (Buradtfoo)* 

Star Class. 1. U.H.A. (Kathleen); 2. rtaly (Metope tit) ; 3. 
Bahamas ((Jem l V), 

Sharpie Class. 1. New Zealand (Jest ) ; 2, Australia (Falcon IV ) ; 
3. Groat Britain (Chuckle#)* 

Dragon Class. 1. Sweden (Htaokokm U) ; 2. Denmark (Tip); 
3. Great Britain ( Bluebottle ), The yacht Bluebottle Is owned by 
H.M. the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Rowing, 

The rowing ©vents war© hold on Lake Wendouro© (near Ballarat), 
about 70 miles from Melbourne. Results were as follows; 

Single Sculls. V. Ivanov (U.8.H.R.) 8 mto. 02 see. ; H. Mackenzie 
(Australia) 8 mto. 07 seo. *, J. Kelly (U.H.A.) 8 min. U see. 

Double Sculls. 1. U.H.S.R,, 7 min. 24,0 hoc. ; 2. U.H.A., 7 mto. 32.2 
soo. ; 3. Australia, 7 min. 37.4 see. 

Coxed Pairs. 1. U.H.A., 8 min. 26.1 nee. ; 2. Germany, 8 min. 29.2 
soo. ; 3. U.S.S.R., 8 min. 31 wee. 

Coxwalnlcss Pairs. 1. U.H.A., 7 min. 65,4 hoc ; 2. U.S.S.R., 
8 min. 03 soo. ; 3. Austria, 8 min. 11 see. 

Coxed Fours. 1. Italy, 7 min. 19.4 hoc. ; 2. Hwodon, 7. mto 22,4 
seo. ; 3. Finland, 7 min. 30.9 hoc, 

Coxwalnless Fours. J . Canada, 7 min, 08 hoc. ; 2. U.H.A, 7 mto. 
18 seo. ; 3. Franco, 7 mto. 20 soo. 

Eights, i, U.H.A., 0 min. 35 sec. ; 2. Canada, 6 min, 37 see. I 
3. Australia, 0 min. 39 see. 

Canoeing. 

The Olymplo Canoeing Regatta wag also held on Lake Wondoureo, 
results being as follows ; 

1.000 Metres Kayak Singles. G. Fredriksson (Sweden) 4 mto, 12.8 
sec. ; I. Hssarev (U.S.S.R.) 4 min. 15.3 see, ; L. King (Hungary) 

4 min. 16.2 seo, 

10.000 Metres Kayak Singles. G, FrodrlkWHori (Sweden) 47 min* 48.4 
sec. ; F. Hatlaozky (Hungary) 47 min* 68,8 soo. ; M, Hohouer 
(Germany) 48 min. 00 m o. 

1.000 Metres Kayak Pairs. 1. Germany, 8 min 49,6 see. ; 9. 
U.S.S.R., 3 mto. 61.4 seo. ; 8, Austria, 3 min, 65,8 seo, 

10.000 Metres Kayak Pairs. X. Hungary, 48 mto. 37 MO, ; 
2. Germany, 43 mto. 40.6 seo. ; 8, Australia, 43 mto, 48,2 soo* 

1.000 Metres Canadian Singles. L, Rottman (Rumania) 6 mto. 05 
seo. ; I. Ileraek (Hungary) 5 min, 06 geo. ; G. Bukharin (U.S.S.R.) 

5 min. 12 seo. 

10.000 Metres Canadian Singles, L. Rottman (Rumania) 86 min. 41 
soo. ; J. Parti (Hungary) 67 min. 11 seo. ; G. Bukharin (U.S.S.R.) 
57 min. 14 seo. 

1.000 Metres Canadian Pairs. 1. Rumania, 4 min. 47 aeo j 2. 
U.S.S.R., 4 min. 48 seo. ; 8* Hungary, 4 mto, 64 geo. 

10.000 Metres Canadian Pairs. 1. U.S.S.R., 64 min. 09 MO.; 
2. Franoe, 54 min. 48 soo. ; 3. Hungary, 68 mto. 15 aeo. 

500 Metres Kayak Singles — Women. H. Dementieva (U.S.S.R.) 
2 min. 18 aeo. ; T. Zenz (Germany) 2 min, 19 geo. ; T. Soby (Denmark) 
L 2 mto. 22 seo. 
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Cycling. 

1,000 Metres Time Trial, L. Faggin (Italy) 1 min. 9.8 sec. ; 
L. Foucek (Czechoslovakia) 1 min. 11.4 sec. ; A. Swift (South Africa) 

1 min. 11.6 sec. 

1.000 Metres Sprint. Final placings — M. Rousseau (France) ; 
G. Pesenti (Italy) ; R. Ploog (Australia). 

2.000 Metres Tandem. Australia heat Czechoslovakia by 10.8 sec., 
with Italy third. 

4.000 Metres Team Pursuit. Italy (4 min. 37.4 sec., a now Olympic 
record) beat Franco (4 min. 39.4 see.) in the final, with Great Britain 
third. 

Road Race (187.73 km. or 116.65 miles). E. Baldini (Italy) 

5 hours 21 min. 17 eeo. ; A. Geyre (France) 5 hours 23 min. ; 6 sec. 
A. Jackson (Great Britain) 5 hours 23 min. 17 sec. 

Fencing. 

Foil (Individual). 1, C. D’Oriola (Italy) ; 2. G. Bergamini (Italy) ; 
3. A. Spallino (Italy). 

Foil (Individual) — Women’s. 1. G. Sheen (Great Britain) ; 2. 
O. Orban (Rumania) ; 3. R. Gnrilhe (France). Miss Gillian Sheen 
was the first British fencer to win a gold medal in the Olympic Games. 

Ep£e (Individual). 1. C. Paves! (Italy) ; 2. G. Delflno (Italy) ; 
3. E. Mangiarotti (Italy). 

Sabre (Individual). 1. R. Karpati (Hungary) ; 2. J. Pawlowski 
(Poland); 3. L. Kuznetsov (U.S.S.R.). 

Foil (Team). I. Italy ; 2, Franco ; 3. Hungary. 

Ep6e (Team). 1. Italy ; 2. Hungary ; 3. France. 

Sabre (Team). 1. Hungary ; 2. Poland ; 3. U.S.S.R. 

Boxing. 

Fly-Weight. T. Spinks (Great Britain) beat M. Dobrescu 
(Rumania) on points. 

Bantam-Weight. W. Behrendt (Germany) heat S. Song (Korea) 
on points. 

Feather-Weight. V. Safronov (U.S.S.R.) beat T. Nioholls (Great 
Britain) on points. 

Light-Weight. R. MoTagg&rt (Great Britain) beat H. Knrsohat 
(Gormany) on. points. 

Light- Welter- Weight. V. Enguibarian (U.S.S.R.) beat F. Nenci 
(Italy) on points. 

Welter-Weight. N. Linca (Rumania) beat F. Tiedt (Eire) on points. 
Light-Middle- Weight. L. Papp (Hungary) beat J. Torres (U.S.A.) 
on points. 

Middle-Weight. G. Chatkov (U.S.S.R.) knocked out R. Tapia 
(Chile). 

Light-Heavy- Weight. J. Boyd (U.S.A.) beat G. Negrea (Rumania) 
on points. 

Heavy-Weight. T. Rademacher (U.S.A.) beat L. Mukhin 
(U.S.S.R.) ; referee stopped fight in first round. 

Wrestling. 

Free Style. 

Fly- Weight. 1. T. Tzalkolaman (U.S.S.R.) ; 2. M. Khojastehpour 
(Persia) ; 3. H. Akbas (Turkey). 

Bantam-Weight. 1. M. Dagistanli (Turkey) ; 2. M. Yaghoubi 
(Persia); 3. M. Chakov (U.S.S.R.). 

Feather-Weight. 1. S. Sasahara (Japan) ; 2. J. Mewls (Belgium) ; 
3. E. Penttila (Finland). 

Ught- Weight. 1. E. Hablbi (Persia) ; 2. S. Kasahara (Japan) ; 
3. A. Bestayev (U.S.S.R.). 

Welter-Weight. 1. M. Ikeda (Japan) ; 2. I. Zeuglin (Turkey) ; 
3. V. Balavadze (U.S.S.R.). 

Middle-Weight. 1. N. Nikolov (Bulgaria) ; 2. D. Hodge (U.S.A.) ; 
3. G. Skhtrtladze (U.S.S.R.). 

Light-Heavy- Weight. 1. G. Takhti (Persia); 2. B. Kulayev 
(U.S.S.R.) ; 3 P. Blair (U.S.A.). 

Heavy-Weight. 1. H. Kaplan (Turkey) ; 2. U. Alichev (Bulgaria) ; 
3, T. Kangasniemi (Finland). 

Greoo-Roman. 

Fly- Weight. 1. N. Solovyev (U.S.S.R.) ; 2. I. Frabba (Italy) ; 
3. D. Egribas (Turkey). 

Bantam-Weight. 1. K. Vyrupaev (U.S.S.R.) ; 2. E. Vesterby 
(Sweden) ; 3. F. Horvat (Rumania). 

Feather-Weight. X. R. Makinen (Finland) ; 2. I. Polyak 

(Hungary) I 3. R. Dzneiadze (U.S.S.R.). 

Light-Weight. X. K. Lehtonen (Finland) ; 2. R. Dogan (Turkey) ; 
3. G. Toth (Hungary). 

Welter-Weight. 1. M. Bayrak (Turkey) ; 2. Y. Maneyev (U.S.S.R.) ; 
3. P. Berlin (Sweden). 

Middle- Weight. 1. G. Kartosa (U.S.S.R.); 2. D. Dobxev 

(Bulgaria) ; 3. K. Jansson (Sweden). 

Light-Heavy-Weight. 1. V. Nikolayev (U.S.S.R.) ; 2. P. Sirakov 
(Bulgaria) ; 3. K. Nilsson (Sweden). 

Heavy-Weight. X. A. Parfenov (U.S.S.R.) ; 2. W. Dietrich 

(Germany) ; 3. A. Bulgarelli (Italy). 

Weightlifting. 

Bantam-Weight. C. Yinoi (U.S.A.) 764* lb. (new world and 
Olympic record) ; V. Stogov (U.S.S.R.) 743* lb. ; M. Namdjou 
(Persia) 732* lb. 

Feather-Weight. I. Berger (U.S.A.) 776* lb. (new world and 
Olympic record) ; ®. Minayev (U.S.S.R.) 754* lb. ; M. Zielinski 
(Poland) 738 lb. 


Ught- Weight. I. Ryibak (U.S.S.R.) 837* lb. (new Olympic 
record) ; R. Khabutdmov (U.S.S.R.) 821 lb. ; C. H. Kim (Korea) 
815* lb. 

Middle-Weight. F. Bogdanovski (U.S.S.R.) 925* lb. (new world 
and Olympic record) ; P. George (U.S.A.) 909 lb. ; E. Pignatti 
(Italy) 843 lb. 

Light-Heavy-Weight. T. Kono (U.S.A.) 986* lb. (new world and 
Olympic record) ; T. Stepanov (U.S.S.R.) 942 lb. ; J. George (U.S.A.) 
920* lb. 

Middle-Heavy- Weight. A. Yorobayev (U.S.S.R.) 1,019 * lb. (new 
world and Olympic record) ; 2. D. Sheppard (U.S.A.) 975* lb. ; 
J. Debuf (France) 936* lb. 

Heavy-Weight. P. Andersen (U.S.A.) and H. Selvetti (Argentina) 
each 1,102 lb. (new Olympio records) ; A Pigaiani (Italy) 997* lb. 

(The weight given represents in each case the sum of three lifts — 
press, snatch and ierk). 

Shooting. 

Clay Pigeon (two 75- and one 50 -shot senes). G. Rossini (Italy) 
200 points (new Olympio record) ; A. Smelczynski (Poland) 195 
points ; A. Ciceri (Italy) 190 points. 

Free Pistol (60 shots at 50 metres). P. Lmnosvua (Finland) and 
M. Omarov (U.S.S.R.) each 556 points ; O. Pinion (U.S.A.) 551 
points. 

Running Deer (100 shots at 100 metres). V. Romanenko (U.S.S.R.) 
441 points (new Olympio record) ; P. Slcoldberg (Sweden) 432 
points ; Y. Sevriugin (U.S.S.R.) 429 points. 

Free Rifle (120 shots at 300 metres). V. Borissov (U.S.S.R.) 1,138 
points (new Olympio record) ; A. Erdman (U.S.S.R.) 1,137 points ; 
V. Ylonen (Finland) 1,128 points. 

Small Bore Rifle — Prone (40 shots at 50 metres). G. Quellette 
(Canada) 600 points ; Y. Borissov (U.S.S.R.) 599 points ; G. Boa 
(Canada) 598 points. 

Small Bore Rifle (120 shots at 50 metres — prone, kneeling and 
standing). A. Bogdanov (U.S.S.R.) and O. Horinek (Czechoslovakia) 
eaoh 1,172 points (new Olympio records) ; NT. Sundberg (Sweden) 
1,167 points. 

Silhouette (60 shots at 25 metres). S. Petresou (Rumania) 587 
points (new Olympic record) ; E. Oherkassov (U.S.S.R.) 585 points ; 

G. Lichiardopol (Rumania) 581 points. 

Equestrian. 

Owing to Australian quarantine regulations, the Equestrian 
Olympio Games were held in Stockholm (from June 11-17, 1956) and 
not in Melbourne. Results were as follows : 

Grand Prix Jumping — Individual. H. G. Winkler (Germany) on 
Holla, 4 faults ; R d’Inzeo (Italy) on Merano, 8 faults ; P. d’lnzeo 
(Italy) on Uruguay , II faults. 

Grand Prix Jumping — Team. Germany (H. G. Winkler on Holla, 
F. Thiedemann on Meteor, A. Liilke-Westhues on Ala), 40 faults 1 
Italy (R. d'lnzeo on Merano , P. dTnzeo on Uruguay, S. Opes on 
Pagaro), 66 faults; Great Britain (W. H. White on Nizefella, 
Miss Pat Smythe on Flanagan, P. D. Robeson on S cor chin), 69 faults. 

Grand Prix de Dressage — Individual. H. St. Cyr (Sweden) on Juli, 
860 points ; L. Hartel (Denmark) on Jubilee, 850 points ; L. Linsen- 
hofi (Germany) on Adular, 832 points. 

Grand Prix de Dressage — Team. Sweden (G. Persson on Knaust, 

H. St. Cyr on Juli, G. Boltenstem on Krest) 2,475 points ; Germany 
(L. LinsenhofC on Adular, H Weygand on Perkunos , A. Kuppers on 
AfriJca ) 2,346 points ; Switzerland (G. Fischer on Vaaello, G. Traohsel 
on Kursua, H. Chammartin on Woehler ), 2,346 points. 

Three-Day Event (dressage, endurance and jumping). 1. P. 
Kastenman (Sweden) on Iluster ; 2. A. Liitke-Westhues (Germany) 
on Trux von Kamov ; 3. Lt.-Col. F. W. C. Weldon (Great Britain) 
on Kilbarry. 

Three-Day Team Competition. 1. Great Britain (A. E. Hill on 
Countryman III, Lt.-Col. Weldon on Kilbarry , Major Lawrence Hook 
on Wild Venture ) ; 2. Germany (A. Liitke-Westhues on Trux von 
Kamax, K. Wagner on Prinsess, O. Rothe on Siam ) ; 3. Canada 
(J. Elder on Colleen, B. Herbinson on Tara , J. Rumble on Gilroy). 

Modern Pentathlon. 

Individual Results. L. Hall (Sweden) 4,833 points ; O. Mannonen 
(Finland) 4,774.5 points ; V. Korhonen (Finland) 4,750 points. 

Team Results. U.S.S.R. 13,690.5 points ; U.S.A. 13,482 points ; 
Finland 13,185.5 points. 

(The Modern Pentathlon consists of five competitions— riding, 
fencing, shooting, swimming and rimning.) 

Men’s Gymnastics. 

12 Exercises (Combined). V. Chukarin (U.S.S.R.) 114.25 points ; 
T. Ono (Japan) 114.20 points ; I. Titov (U.S.S.R.) 113.80 points. 

Horizontal Bar. T. Ono (Japan) 19.60 points ; I. Titov (U.S.S.R.) 
19.40 points ; M. Takemoto (Japan) 19.30 points. 

Parallel Bars. Y. Chukarm (U.S.S.R.) 19.20 points ; M. Kubota 
(Japan) 19.15 points ; T. Ono (Japan) and M. Takemoto (Japan) 
each 19.10 points. 

Rings. A. Azarian (U.S.S.R.) 19.35 points ; Y. Muratov (U.S.S.R.) 
19.15 points ; M. Kubota (Japan) and M. Takemoto (Japan) each 
19.10 points. 

Pommelled Horse. B, Chakhlin (U.S.S.R.) 19.25 points ; T. On* 
(Japan) 19.20 points ; Y. Chukarin U.S.S.R.) 19.10 points. , 
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Floor Exercises. V. ‘Muratov (U.S.S.R.) 10.20 points; N. Alburn 
(Japan), V. Cltukarin (U.S.S.R.) and W. Thornuum (Sweden) each 
10.10 poinlH. 

Long Horse Vault. It . Buntz (Germany) ami V. Muratov (U.S.S.R ) 
each 18.85 points ; I. Titov (U.S.S.R.) 18.75 points. 

Men’s Team Championship. U.S.S.R. 508.25 points ; Japan 
500.40 points , Finland 555,05 points. 

Women’s Gymnastics. 

8 Exercises (Combined). L. Latynina (U.S.S.R.) 7*1.93 points ; 
A. Koloti (Hungary) 74.03 points; S. Muratova (U.S.S.R.) 71.40 
points. 

Beam. A. Koloti (Hungary) 18.80 points; Tib Basakova (Czecho- 
slovakia) and T. Manina (U.S.S.R.) each 18.03 points. 

Parallel Bars. A. Koloti (Hungary) 18.00 points ; L. Latynina 
(U.S.S.R.) 18.83 points; S, Muratova. (U.S.S.R.) 18.80 points. 

Broad Hors© Vault. L. la itynina (U.S.S.R.) 18.83 points; T. 
Manina (U.S.S.R.) 18.80 points; (). Coiling (Sweden) and O. Tans 
(Hungary) each 18.73 points. 

Floor Exercises. L. Latynina (U.S.S.R.) and HI. Koloti (Hungary) 
each 18.73 points; JW. Jjonstoan (Rumania) 18.70 points. 

Women’s Team Championship. U.S.S.R. 4*14.80 points; Hungary 
443.50 points ; Rumania 438,20 points. 

Association Football. 

Champions -U.S.S.R.; runners-up -Yugoslavia ; third place - 
Bulgaria. The U.S.S.R. boat Yugoslavia, in the Haul 1-0, while in the 
Homl-lluala U.S.S.R. boat Bulgaria 2-1 and Y ugoslavin boat India 4-1. 
The two losing scmii-llnalists played for third place, Bulgaria boating 
India 3-0. 

Hockey. 

Champions -India; runnors-up— Pakistan ; third place —Germany. 
India boat Pakistan in the ©rial 1-0, whllo in the Hemi -duals India 
beat Germany 1-0 and Pakistan boat Great Britain 3-2. The two 
losing Homi-ilnalistH played for third piano, Germany boating Groat 
Britain 3-1. 

Basketball. 

Champions- U.S.A. ; runners-up U.S.S.R. ; third place 
Uruguay. 

The Melbourne Olympic Carnes, like the 1952 Games in 
Helsinki, were noteworthy for the high standards achieved 
and for the number of new Olympic and world records estab- 
lished. Among many outstanding performances were those of 
Vladimir Ruts, the Soviet athlete, in establishing new Olympic 
records for tin* 5,000 and 10,000 metres, and of Christopher 
Brasher, the British athlete, m setting up a new Olympic 
record for the 8,000 metres steeplechase. A total of ©8 medals 
was won by the U.S.S.R. (28 for gymnastics and 22 for 
athletics), followed by 74 for the U.S.A. (81 for athletics and 
20 for swimming) and 85 for Australia (14 for swimming and 
12 for athletics). Britisli competitors also did well, winning 
24 medals (six gold). 

The medals won in the Melbourne Olympiad (including the 
Equestrian Olympic Games at Stockholm) are shown below ; 
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The Winter Olympic Games. 

The Winter Olympic (James, held in connexion with the 
Melbourne Olympiad, took place at Cortina d’Ampezzo (in the 
Italian Dolomites) from Jan. 20 to Feb. 5, l ©50. Results were 
as follows : 

Nordic Ski-lug. 

15 Kilometres (9.3 milos). 11. Broaden (Norway) 19 tain. 39 hoc.; 
S. Jernborg (Sweden) 50 min. 14 hoc. ; P. Koltehin (U.S.S.R.) 
50 min. 17 see. 

30 Kilometres (18.0 miles). V. llakuUnen (Finland) i hour 44 min, 

00 soo. ; S. Jernborg (Sweden) 1 hour 44 min. 39 non. ; P. Koitohin 
(U.S.S.R.) 1 hour 15 min. 45 hoc, 

50 Kilometres (31 milos). H, Jernborg (Sweden) 2 hrs. 50 min. 27 
sou. ; V. Unkulinon (Finland) 2 hrs. 51 min, 45 hoc. ; F. Terentiev 
(U.S.S.R.) 2 hrs. 53 min. 32 sec. 

Relay (4 X 10 kilometres). U.S.S.R. 2 hrs, 15 min. 30 floe. ; 
Finland 2 hrs. 10 min. 31 see. ; , Sweden 2 hrs. 17 min. 42 see. 

Jumping. A. llyvariuon (Finland) 227 points; A. Kallakorpl 
(Finland) 225 points ; H. Glass (Germany) 224.5 points. 

Combination. (15 -km. and Jumping). H. Htenemm (Norway) 
455 points; B. Eriksson (Sweden) 437.4 points; F. Gron-Gtwioniea 
(Poland) 430.8 points. 

Women’s Ski-ing (10 Um,). L. Kozyreva (U.S.S.R.) 38 min. 11 see. ; 
R. Fresh ina (U.S.S.R.) 38 min. ifl moo.; H, Edstrdm (Sweden) 
38 min. 23 hoc. 

Alpine Skl-lng. 

Giant Slalom. T. Sailor (Austria) 3 min. 00. 1 see, ; A. Molteror 
(A tielrla) 3 min. 03.3 see. ; W. Schuster (Austria) 3 min. 07.2 sec. 

Slalom. T. Sailor (Austria) 3 min. 14.7 soe. ; Oh, Igaya (Japan) 
3 min. 18.7 see, ; S. Hollander (Sweden) 3 min. 20.2 see. 

Downhill. T. Sailer (Austria) 2 min. 52.2 sec, ; R. Fellay (Switzer* 
lurid) 2 min. 55,7 hoc, ; A. Molteror (Austria) 2 min. 50,2 see. 

Women’® Giant Slalom. O. Reichert (Germany) l min. 50,5 sec. ; 
J. Frarnll (Austria) t min. 57.8 see ; 1), Hochloltner (Austria) l min. 

58.2 see. 

Women’® Slalom. R. Golllard (Switzerland) 1 min. 52.8 sec. ; 
R. Sehopf (Austria) l min. 55.4 sec, ; lib Sidorova (U.S.S.R.) 1 min. 
50.7 see. 

Women’s Downhill. M. Berthed (Switzerland) 1 min. 40.7 sec. ; 
F. Bangor (Switzerland) 1 min. 45,4 sec. ; L, Wheeler (Canada) 

1 mlu. 45,9 see. 

Speed Skating. 

500 Metres. 10. Grishin (U.S.S.R.) 40,2 see. (now Olympia and 
world record) ; E. Gratoh (U.S.S.R.) 40.8 see, ; A. Gjofdwang 
(Norway) 41 soo. 

1,500 Metre®. kb Grishin (U.S.S.R.) and Y. Mlkallov (U.S.S.R.) 
each 2 min. 08 hoc. (now Olympic and world records) ; T. Salonen 
(Finland) 2 min. 09 soo. 

5,000 Metre®. B. Shllkov (U.S.S.R.) 7 min. 48.7 hoc, (new Olympic 
record) ; S. ErlonHon (Sweden) 7 min. 50.7 see. ; O, Oontoluirtmko 
(U.S.S.R.) 7 min. 57.5 sec. 

10,000 Metre®. S. Ericsson (Sweden) 10 min. 35.9 see. (now Olympic 
record) ; Kb Johannoson (Norway) 10 min, 80.9 geo, ; O, Gent- 
olmronko (U.S.S.R.) 10 min. 42.3 hoc. 

Figure-Skating. 

Men. II. A. Jenkins (U.S.A.) 100.43 points ; R, Robertson (U.S.A.) 
105.79 points ; I). Jenkins (U.S.A.) 102,82 pointi. 

Women. Tenloy Albright (U.S.A.) 109.97 points ; O, Bolus (U.S.A.) 

108.02 points ; I. Wondl (Austria) 159.44 points. 

Pairs. 1. Schwarz and OppolL (Austria) ; 2. Dafoe and Bowden 
(Canada) ; 3, M. and L. Nagy (Hungary), 

Bobsleigh* 

2-Man Bob. Italy I, 5 min. 30,14 soo, ; Italy It, 5 min, SI. 5 soo, ; 
Switzerland I, 5 min. 37,5 soo. 

4-Mon Bob. Switzerland I, 5 min. 10,4 soo. ; Italy II, 5 min. 12.1 
see. ; U.S.A., 5 min. 12.4 soo. 

Ice Hockey. 

Six countries competed tor the Olympic loo Hookey Championship 
(Canada, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Sweden, U.S.A, and U.S.S.R,), 
which was won by the U.S.S.R. The United States wore runners-up, 
with Canada in third place. 

The U.S.S.R., competing for the first time in the Winter 
Olympic Games, won the greatest number of medals (10), 
followed by Austria (II) and Sweden (10). The best individual 
performances were those of Toni Sauer, the Austrian ski-ing 
champion, who won three gold medals as winner of the three 
Alpine events for men. 

The next Olympic Games will be held in Rome in I960. 
(British Olympic Association - Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Helsinki Olympiad® 13564 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Road Traffic Act. - 
Provisions and Parliamentary Passage. - Road Safety 
Measures. - Report on Accidents to Child Cyclists. - 
Road Accidents, 1947-1956. 

The Road Traffic Act, designed to promote road safety and 
relieve traffic congestion, came into force on Jan. 1, 1957. 
The Bill had been given a second reading in the House of 
Commons on July 4, 1955 and, after prolonged debate and 
discussion, had received the Royal Assent on Aug. 2, 1956. 

A broadly similar Bill, but with important differences, had 
passed through the House of Lords in 1954-55 (second and 
third readings on Dec. 21, 1954 and March 25, 1955 respec- 
tively), and had been given a second reading in the House of 
Commons on April 5, 1955. Further consideration of this Bill, 
however, had been dropped at the dissolution of Parliament 
on May 6, 1955. 

The chief difference between the two Bills lay in their provisions 
regarding roadworthiness of vehicles. Under the earlier Bill the 
Minister of Transport would have had power to havo motor -vehicles 
tested for roadworthinoss, and make the issue of a motor-vehicle 
excise licence conditional on the holding of a certificate that the 
vehiolo complied with legal requirements. Tests would have been 
carried out either in Government testing stations or — under suitable 
safeguards— in private garages, and examiners would have had to 
state their grounds for refusing a certificate, with a right of appeal to 
the Minister. Tests would at first have been confined to certain types 
of vehicles. This provision was dropped in the later Bill, but an 
amendment requiring vehioles over 10 years old to bo tested was 
subsequently added — see below. 

The principal provisions of the revised Bill (i.e. the legislation 
which came into force on Jan. 1, 1957) were as follows : 

Roadworthiness. It was made an offence to sell or supply motor 
vehiolos whoso brakes, steering gear, or tyres failed to comply with 
the requirements of the Hoad Traffic Act of 1930. 

Motoring Offences. The Bill established the new offence of 
“ oausing doath by reckless or dangerous driving ” as an alternative 
to tho oxisting offence of manslaughter. 

Penalties for other offences were increased as follows (previous 
penalties in parentheses) : 

(а) Exceeding the Speed Limit. Pino on first summary conviction 
£30 (£20). with disqualification from driving (at the magistrates' 
discretion) after a second offence (instead of after the third). 

(б) Beckless or Dangerous Driving . £100 fine or four months' 
imprisonment, or both, with disqualification at magistrates' dis- 
cretion (£50 or tour months), 

(c) Driving Under the Influence of Drink or Drugs Fine on a 
first summary conviction, £100 (£50). 

Speed Limits. Tho 30 m.p.h. speed limit in built-up areas was 
made permanent, instead of being subject to annual renewal by 
Parliament as previously. The Bill also stipulated that goods 
vehiolos must observe the appropriate speed limit, whether loaded 
or empty. 

Parking. Tho Bill empowered the Minister of Transport (a) to 
make regulations increasing polico powers to remove vehicles causing 
obstructions, and to require the owners of vehioles involved in 
parking offences to disclose the identity of the driver at the time ; 
(5) to fix (on tho application of the looal authority) experimental 
parking places on highways for which charges would be made. Any 
profits would be devoted by the local authorities to the provision of 
additional “ off-tho-street " parking space. 

[It was explained in the Press that under existing law local authori- 
ties could not make charges for highway parking. It was expected 
that the first “ parking meters " would be installed in Central London, 
the Government's intention being to discourage long-term parking 
on highways by fixing charges on a steeply upgraded scale.] 

Provisional Driving Licences. The validity of these licences was 
increased from three months to six months, and the cost from 5s. to 
10s. Licensing authorities, however, were authorized to refuse to 
renew provisional licences if the holders did not appear likely to 
take driving tests within a reasonable time. 

[This proviso was intended to prevent learner-drivers— particularly 
motor-cyclists, who need not he accompanied by qualified drivers — 
from driving with “ L " plates for an excessive time.] 

Goods Vehicles. The Bill extended the grounds on which road 
transport lioences might be revoked to cover (a) failure to maintain 
tho vehicle in a serviceable condition ; (b) non-compliance with 
limits of speed, weight, and loading. 

Cyclists. The Bill introduced the new offence of “reckless, 
dangerous, or careless driving ” for cyclists and tricyclists (hitherto 
only liable to penalties for “ furious driving "). It fixed penalties 
at a fine of up to £30 for a first offence and six months* imprisonment, 
or a fine of £30, or both, for conviction on indictment. 

Pedestrians. A new offence — “failure to comply with police 
directions " — was added to the existing offences of “ loitering on a 
pedestrian crossing " and " obstructing the free flow of traffic." 
Pedestrians infrin ging the new regulation became liable to fines up 
to £20. 

The Bill also authorized the Minister of Transport to make regula- 
tions applicable to particular pedestrian crossings, instead of only 
general regulations applying throughout the country as previously. 


[It was explained that this would enable the Minister to carry out 
local experiments in pedestrian control, including a ban on crossing 
roads at certain pomts except by pedestrian crossings.) 

Road Safety Propaganda. The Bill empowered the Minister of 
Transport to make grants towards the training of road users, and 
authorized local authorities to make grants for road safety propa- 
ganda. 

The Bill received a second reading in the Commons after an 
Opposition motion for its rejection had been defeated by 
287 votes to 212. 

Mr. Molson. (Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation), who moved the second reading of the Bill, said that 
although there were about twice as many vehicles on the road as 
before the war, the number of casualties per 1,000 vehicles had fallen 
from 99 in 1934 to 41 m 1954, and the number of children killed from 
1,038 in 1938 to 616 in 1954. There was, however, a widespread 
feeling that the penalties imposed by the courts for motoring offences 
were often unduly light, and that the standard of car maintenance, 
especially with regard to brakes, steering and tyres, was “ thoroughly 
unsatisfactory-" It was also the case that juries were frequently 
reluctant to convict on manslaughter charges because this offence 
was associated in their minds with “ brutal and sordid affairs.” The 
new offence of ** causing death by reckless or careless driving " had 
therefore been introduced to meet this difficulty. 

Mr. Molson explained that the Government had dropped the 
clause of the original Bill providing for the compulsory testing of 
vehicles, largely because of the difficulty of finding enough inspectors 
with the necessary technical qualifications. Proposals to extend 
spot- testing of private vehicles were being considered, and meanwhile 
valuable results should be obtained from tho clause prohibiting the 
sale of vehicles with defective brakes, steering, or tyres. 

As regards road congestion, Mr. Molson stressed that the greatest 
single cause was car owners' practice of driving to work and leaving 
thou* cars parked for many hours on the highway ; e.g. recent surveys 
had shown that 78 per cent of kerb space m Central London and the 
West End was occupied in the middle of the day by parked cars. Many 
people parked their cars on tho highways, not because of lack of 
alternative accommodation, but because it was easier and cheaper 
to do so. Tt was estimated that one-third of garage space in Central 
London was unoccupied at midday, and that the Portnxan House 
car park (one of the largest in London, accommodating 300 cars) 
was novor even half full. Experiments abroad had shown that parking 
meters (with charges fixed at a deterrent level after two hours) were 
effective in remedying this abuse. The Government reoognized, 
however, that an increase in " off the street ” parking space was 
needed. 

Mr. Molson concluded by saying that tho existing law relating to 
“drunkenness in charge of a car" frequently encouraged persons, who 
wore no longer fit, to drive home at once instead of waiting until they 
were in a steadier condition. It was proposed at a later stage of 
the Bill to introduce a new clause [see below] which would distinguish 
between actually “ driving under the influence of drink " and being 
“ drunk in oharge ” of a car. 

An Opposition amendment calling for the rejection of the 
Bill on the ground that it “ failed to provide a comprehensive 
policy to deal with the urgent and increasing problems of 
road traffic and road safety ” was moved by Mr. G. Russell 
Strauss (Labour). 

Describing the Bill as “ a mere hotch-potch of minor measures," 
Mr. Strauss declared that arterial roads were becoming increasingly 
blocked by traffic, with the result that motorists suffored, industries 
were handicapped, costs were rising, exports were affected, and road 
accidents were again beginning to rise. He strongly criticized the 
dropping of the original proposals for compulsory vehicle inspection, 
pointing out that in the U.S.A. there were 20 per cent fewer road 
accidents in States which had compulsory testing than in States 
where it was not enforced. This, in terms of British traffic and roads, 
meant that compulsory testing in Britain would prevent 500 road 
deaths and about 60,000 serious accidents annually. He called for 
the gradual introduction of a scheme tinder which all oars between 
10 and 15 years old would he inspected regularly. 

After debate, the amendment was defeated by the above- 
mentioned majority and the seoond reading given. 

In the Committee stage a new Government clause was 
approved covering the case of persons convicted of being 
t; drunk in charge ” of vehicles which they were not driving 
at the time (e.g. that of a car owner who, realizing that he was 
unfit to drive himself, got a friend to do so). 

The clause (1) distinguished between the offences of being “ drunk 
in oharge " and of “ driving while under the influence of drink or 
drugs " ; (2) fixed penalties for convictions of “ drunkenness in 
charge " at a fine up to £50 ox four months’ imprisonment for a first 
offence, and fines up to £100, or four months’ imprisonment, or both, 
for a second or subsequent offence, together with dis qualification 
from driving for 12 months or longer ; (3) stipulated, however, 
that no-one should be convicted of being “ drunk in charge " if he 
could prove that he had not driven since becoming unfit and had no 
intention of doing so. The clause also empowered the police to 
arrest without warrant 41 anyone committing an offence under this 
seotionoftheBill" 
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On Jan. 20, 1956, the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation 
(Mr. WatMnson) accepted “ for the time being ” an Opposition 
amendment-— subsequently agreed to— requiring all vehicles 
over 10 years old to be tested by Government or local authority 
inspectors. Those found satisfactory would be given certifi- 
cates, and it would he an offence to use an uncertificatcd 
vehicle over 10 years old. The Minister announced, however, 
that he would later introduce a clause designed to achieve the 
same results by more ilcxible means. 

The Bill was accordingly recommitted oil May 60, 1050, to 
enable the Minister to substitute for the Opposition amend- 
ment a Government clause (1) empowering him to make 
regulations governing the appointment of vehicle inspectors, 
the provision of testing stations, the payment of fees, and the 
keeping of test-certificate registers; (2) giving owners of 
vehicles which had been refused certificates a right of appeal 
to the Minister, who might order re -examination ; (6) authori- 
zing tlic Minister, if he thought lit, to introduce compulsory 
tests for vehicles less than 10 years old. 

Penalties for using (or causing or permitting to ho used) an 
unoort Moated vehicle over 10 yours old wore fixed at a £20 maximum 
fine for a lirst offence and a £50 maximum lino for a second or subse- 
quent offence ; moreover, the vehicle might be refused a liooncc until 
a tost certificate was produced. The penalty for a person falsely 
representing himself as an examiner, or as employed by one, was 
fixed at a £100 maximum fine, or throe months* imprisonment, or 
both. 

In moving the amendment, Mr. Watkiuson said that 72 per cent 
of vehicles tested at the Hendon station in March lm,d one or more 
major defects, while 28 per cent of pro-1 945 cars tested had defective 
brakes and 47 per cent defective steering. It was proposed to carry 
out the tests both in Government and local authority testing stations 
and in private garages, and to confine testing to brakes, steering, and 
lights. Tests would be made simple and cheap, and would bo con- 
ducted by qualified examiners and Ministry of Transport oilioers. 

The clause was welcomed on behalf of the Opposition by Mr. 
Htrauss, who, however, criticised the use of private garages for 
testing and called for the testing of direction indicators, windscreen 
wipers, mirrors, and tyres. Tt was subsequently agreed to. 

Other Government amendments were agreed to in the 
Committee and Report stages (May 60-61, 1950) as follows : 

(1) Authorizing the Minister of Transport to designate parking- 
motor sites in bond on. 

(2) Providing for the gradual roplaoomont of annual driving 
licences by 3 -year licences costing 16s, 

(3) Authorizing the Minister to make regulations revising the 
minimum age (now 16) for the issue of motor -cycle licences. 

(4) Empowering local authorities to designate roads whore dogs 
must bo kept on load— under penalty (on summary conviction) of 
a £5 maximum fine. 

[In moving this amendment, Mr. Molson stated that dogs were 
partly responsible for at least ono-soventh of road accidents.] 

An Opposition amendment (moved by Mr. Ernest Davies, Lab.), 
to provide for the revocation of an “ A ” or ** B ” road haulage 
licence on the ground that tho holder indulged in unfair competition 
[leading to bad working conditions, oxcossivo speed, oto.] was 
accepted by the Government and subsequently agreed to. 

Th© Bill was given an unopposed third reading in tho Commons on 
Juno 1, 1956. 

The second reading in the House of Lords was given on 
June 12, 1956, The principal Government amendments 
agreed to in the Committee and Report stages were as follows : 

(1) Empowering the Minister of Transport to introduce a 40 m.p.h. 
speed limit on selected roads outside the London area. 

(2) Enabling looal authorities, without first consulting tho Minister, 
to prohibit or regulate tho loading, waiting or unloading of vehicles. 

(3) Defining " hours of darkness ” throughout the year as “ one 
half-hour after sunset to one half-hour after sunrise. *’ 

(4) Authorizing the imposition of charges for parking within the 
Royal Parks. 

(5) Making it an offence to fail to conform to any lawfully -placed 
road sign. [The 1930 Road Traffic Act made it an offence to fail to 
conform to certain classes of traffic sign only.] 

(6) Making illegal the holding of motor-cycle ” scrambles ” and 
oar trials on footpaths and bridle-paths, except with the previous 
oonsent of the owners and oooupiors of the land concerned. 

The following amendments were also agreed to by the House 
of Lords : 

(7) Empowering the Minister of Transport to make Ordors intended 
to preserve the amenities of roads for the benefit of pedestrians and 
horse-riders (moved by LordConesford). 

(8) Authorizing the police to remove any stationary motor-vehicle 
wMoh infringed a parking regulation (moved by Lord Lucas of 
Chilworth), 

Amendments by Lord Lucas (a) to confine vehicle -testing to 
Government testing stations ; (b) to make all vehicles which had 
successfully ©omie through ” spot ” tests entitled to test certificates, 
were defeated by 50 votes to 10 and by 35 votes to 9 respectively. 


A further amendment by Lord Lunas, prescribing conditions for 
the manufacture of motor -eye lists’ crush helmets and making it an 
offence to manufacture or sell sub-standard helmets, was i accepted 
in principle by Lord Mancroft (CJnder-Heorotnry, Home Office), who 
promised to introduce a Government amendment to the same effect, 
but prescribing penalties for non-compliance. Thin amendment, 
fixing fines for non-compliance at £20 and £50 respectively for the 
first and for second and subsequent offences, was introduced by 
Lord Mancroft during the third reading on July 2d, and accepted. 

When the Lords’ amendments wore considered by the House of 
Commons on July 60, Mr. Molson moved an amendment providing 
for tho regulation of cycle-racing on highways. He explained that 
it had been introduced at the request of ilw Interdepartmental 
Committee on Hoad Safety (see below), and would not apply to nil 
cycle racing but only to racing (e.g. some forms of mass-start racing) 
regarded as dangerous to public safety . The amendment was carried 
by 200 votes to 102, and the Lords’ amendments were also agreed to. 

Although the Act m a whole came into force on. Jan. 1, 1957, 
certain of its provisions were brought into effect earlier, under 
Ministry of Transport Orders. They were ; 

Prom Oot. 1, 1956 — (a) Drivers who had not renewed their licences 
for 10 years or more were required to pass driving tests before obtain- 
ing new ones ; (b) the 60 m.p.h, limit in built-up areas was made 
permanent. 

From Oot* 19, 1950— Driving tost fees were raised from 10s. to £1. 

From Nov. t, 1956 (a) The causing of road deaths by " reckless 

or dangerous driving ” became punishable by 5 years’ imprisonment ; 
(6) tho now provisions regarding 11 dnmkeness in charge ” (see above) 
came into force ; (c) maximum penalties for “ reckless, careless, or 
dangerous driving ” or ** driving under the influence of drink or 
drugs ” were increased ; (d) safety laws applying to motor vehicles 
were extended to cyclists ; (r) traffic police were authorized to 
control pedestrians ; (/) the sale of motor vehicles with defective 
steering, brakes, or tyres became an offence ; (g) empty goods 
vehicles wore required to comply with the same speed-limits as full 
vehicles ; (h) motor-oar or motor-cycle trials on footpaths became 
illegal without the prior consent of landowners and occupiers, 


Road Safety Measures* 

Other important developments in connexion with road safety 
arc summarized below : 

New Road Traffic Sign®, New traffic sign regulations came into 
force from March 1, 1967, as follows : (1) 41 Halt ” signs were required 
by March I, J 958, to be illuminated by external lighting or reflectors ; 
those signs, as well as “ slow ” and certain other signs, were allowed 
to bo made larger. (2) Th© London type of “ no waiting ” sign was 
made universal (black on yellow where waiting was prohibited, or 
white on blue whore it was restricted). (3) New types of sign were 
adopted for ” road bends/’ ” school children/’ and ” major road 
ahead ” (the ohango-ovor to be made by March 1, 1969), aw well uj 
for “ cross-roads ” (to bo introduced os existing signs wore out). 
(4) A now sign was introduced to indicate garages with parking 
facilities. 

New Edition of Highway Code. An amended version of the Highway 
Godo, based on th© recommendations of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Road Safety and approved by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, was published on March 22, 1955. 

Mobile Traffic Squad for Central London* Lord Mancroft (Under- 
Soorotary, Homo Offioo) announced on June 21, 1955 the formation 
of a mobile traffic squad to deal with congestion In Central London. 

Speed Limit®. A motion to raise the speed limit for heavy goods 
vehicles from 20 to 30 m.p.h. was approved by the Ileus© of Commons 
on Fob. 26, 1957 by 198 votes to 151. 

(Mr. Nugent (Joint Parliamentary Hccrctary, Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation) stated in th© House of Commons on Feb. 20, 1937 
that 49 out of 67 looal authorities consulted in the London area 
had agreed to raise tho speed limit for motor oars to 40 m.p.h. on 
certain roads.] 

Report on Road Safety of Child Cyclists* 

A report on accidents to child cyclists was published by the 
Committee on Road Safety on May 27, 1956. The Committee 
was appointed by the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 
and contained representatives of Government departments, 
the police, and road safety organizations. 

Pointing out that 124 cyclists under 15 were killed and 2,100 others 
seriously injured on the roads In 1955, the report called for ” con- 
siderable financial support” by the Government and th© cycling 
interests for a major effort to reduce th© number of accidents, which 
might otherwise “ increase by half as much again In th© next 10 
years.” " It seems ridiculous/’ It declared, " to devote large sums 
to the upbringing and education of children if, through parsimony 
In another direction, we neglect to keep them alive and unmaimed.” 

Because of th© administrative difficulties involved, and the amount 
of enforcement duties which would fall on the police, th© Committee 
rejected any suggestion that child cyclists should undergo a com- 
pulsory oourse of training and testing. Instead, it proposed a great 
expansion of voluntary training and testing schemes and the recruit- 
ing of a corps of paid instructors and testers to assist voluntary 
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workers m this field, emphasizing in this connexion that no extra 
burden must be placed on teachers. Other recommendations were 
as follows : 

(1) Existing cycle tracks should be improved and new ones built — 
but not alongside new motor roads. 

(2) Children’s oycles should be inspected regularly as part of the 
training and testing scheme. 

(3) Research should be carried out to develop a satisfactory 
rear-view mirror for cyolos. 

(4) Consideration should be given to the possibility of making 
rear-view wing mirrors compulsory for all motor vehicles. 

(5) Drivers should reduce speed and give extra clearance in the 
neighbourhood of children. 

(6) Parents should be reminded of their “ fundamental responsi- 
bility for ensuring that their children are competent to ride and know 
the dangers " before being allowed to use the roads unacoompamed. 

The report stressed that only a small proportion of the 3,000,000 
child cyclists rooeived systematic training , e.g. in the past eight 
years only about 100,000 children had passed the cycling proficiency 
test sponsored by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. 
The committee suggested that all children between 11 and 15 
should bo eligible for a written or oral examination and a practical 
test on a oyole, and, if sucoossful, should receive proficiency badges to 
fix on their oycles. Children who had not taken the test should be 
required to carry a distinguishing mark (probably a white disc) on 
their cyolos. 

Road Accidents. 

The following table gives the numbers of killed and injured 
in road accidents in each year from 1947 to 1955 : 



Killed 

Injured 

Total 

1947 

. 4,881 

161,318 

166,199 

1948 . . 

. 4,513 

148,884 

153,397 

1949 . . 

.. 4,773 

172,006 

176,779 

1950 . . 

.. 5,012 

196,313 

201,325 

1951 .. 

.. 5,250 

211,243 

216,493 

1952 . . 

4,706 

203,306 

208,012 

1953 . , 

. 5,090 

221,680 

226,770 

1954 

.. 5,010 

233,271 

238,281 

1955 . . 

5,526 

262,396 

267,922 


During the same period the number of motor-vehicle licences had 
increased as follows : 1947—3,337,000 ; 1948—3,505,000 ; 1949— 
3,846,000 ; 1950—4,118,000 ; 1951—4,343,000 ; 1952—4,599,000 ; 
1953—4,959,000 ; 1954—5,429,000 , 1955—6,044,000. 

The number of casualties in 1955 was the highest since 1934, 
when, however, the number of motor-vehicles licensed was only 
2,400,000, compared with 6,044,000 in 1955. 

Ministry of Transport figures published on Sept. 4, 1957, 
showed that casualties from road accidents m Britain numbered 
267,900 in 1950, comprising 5,307 killed, 61,455 seriously 
injured, and 201,138 slightly injured. The total included 
91,130 casualties to motorists, 63,883 to motor-cyclists, 49,169 
to pedal cyclists, and 61,689 to pedestrians. Casualties to 
children totalled 47,009, including 717 killed.— (Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation - Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. Road Accidents, 8406 B.) 

A. ISRAEL.— Industrial Development Plan. 

Details were released in July of a five-year industrial 
development plan covering the period 1957-61. The plan- 
drawn up by the Minister of Commerce and Industry, Mr. 
Saphir, and hence known as the “ Saphir plan ’’—envisages 
an investment of 538,000,000 Israeli pounds (IL.) over the 
five-year period. In his introduction to the plan, Mr. Saphir 
pointed out that with large-scale immigration in the present 
year, over and above the natural increase of population, it was 
expected that 150,000 new jobs would be needed during the 
next four years. 

The plan provides for the establishment of 600 new industrial 
enterprises in different parts of Israel, the largest investment being 
in the Haifa area (IL.85,250,000), followed by IL.75,750,000 in the 
Tel-Aviv area and IL.65,550,000 in the Acre area. Other major 
investments will inolude IL. 24, 000, 000 in the Mizpeh Ramon area 
(in the heart of the Negev), IL 18,000,000 on industrial buildings in 
the Beersheba-Sodom area, IL. 35, 000, 000 in the Ashdod Yam area, 
and almost IL.10,000,000 in the Safed area. 

The largest growth is planned for the metallurgical industry, 
involving investment of over IL.148,000,000 in a variety of new 
plants, including a shipyard, a diesel manufacturing plant, a metal 
container faotory, and a scooter assembly plant This expansion is 
planned to increase the number of new workers in metal manufac- 
turing by 10,000, Other projects include a rayon factory at Ashdod 
Yam ; a large expansion of the pulp and paper industry ; and 
S imil ar expansion plans for the leather, chemicals, ceramics, glass, 
building mater als, food, woodworking, printing, and diamond- 
cutting industries. 

The plan anticipates that investment in the next few years 
will come from (a) Israeli and foreign entrepreneurs attracted 
by favourable investment conditions ; and (b) long-term 
Government loans. — (Government Press Office, Jerusalem) 

(Prev. rep. 14511 A.) 


B. SOUTH AFRICA. — Supreme Court upholds 
Validity of Senate Act and South Africa Act Amendment 
Act. - Judgment by Chief Justice Centlivres. 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa 
dismissed on Nov. 9, 1956, by a ten-to-one majority, an appeal 
against the refusal of the Cape Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court to declare invalid the Senate Act of 1955 and 
the South Africa Act Amendment Act of 1956. 

In giving judgment, Chief Justice Centlivres said that the Senate 
Act, taken by itself, could not be said to be invalid, as it did not 
repeal or alter the provisions of the South Africa Act entrenching 
Cape Coloured voting rights. Similarly, the South Africa Amendment 
Act, taken by itself, could not be said to be invalid, as it had been 
passed by a two-thirds majority of both Houses of Parliament at a 
joint sitting. There could be no doubt that the sole object of passing 
the Senate Act had been to provide the Government with such a 
majority in order to validate the Separate Representation of Voters 
Act of 1951. If a Legislature had plenary power to legislate on a 
particular matter, however, such legislation was valid whatever its 
real purpose. If Parliament had plenary power to reconstitute the 
Senate, evidence as to the purpose of the Senate Act was irrelevant. 
It was clear, from a consideration of other provisions of the South 
Africa Act, that the words “ both Houses of Parliament ” in Seotion 
152 thereof meant the House of Assembly and the Senate as consti- 
tuted from time to tune. 

Counsel for the appellants (Mr. Graeme Duncan, Q.C.), had 
contended that the reconstituted Senate was not one of the “ Houses 
of Parliament ” withm the meaning of those words in Section 152, 
and that each and every power vested m the two Houses sitting 
bicamerally must be read as being subject to the proviso to that 
section. “ If I understood Mr. Duncan’s contention correctly,” the 
Chief Justice continued, “ the proviso to Seotion 152 should he 
construed in such a manner as to invalidate any Act which destroys 
any entrenched rights when such an Act is passed by means of a 
two -thirds majority which was artificially created for the very 
purpose of passing that Act. I know of no authority for justifying 
such a construction. In the present case, the Senate Act which 
oreatod the artificial majority is not hit by the proviso unless one 
reads something by implication mto the proviso. But Mr. Duncan 
expressly stated in the course of his argument that he did not rely 
on any implication ... In the present case nothing was expressly 
stated in the proviso to Seotion 152 which would in any way invalidate 
the Senate Act. Nor was there anything in the proviso which entitled 
one, by reasonable or necessary implication, to hold that the Senate 
Aot was in any respeot invalid.” 

Continuing, the Chief Justice said that Mr. Duncan had relied 
strongly on the High Court of Parliament case [see 12780 A], in 
which it had been held that tho so-called High Court of Parliament 
was not a court of law. In the present case, however, it could not 
be said that the reconstituted Senate was not a Senate m the ordinary 
meaning of the word. Parliament, sitting bicamerally, had plenary 
powers to reconstitute the Senate in any manner it pleased, and the 
purpose or motive which it had in mind was irrelevant in law. 

“ Each of the Acts with which we are concerned,” the Chief 
Justice concluded, “is on its face intra vires, and each was enacted 
by a Legislature which was competent to enaot it. The plan was not 
to effect indirectly something which neither Legislature had the 
power to achieve directly. The conclusion at which I arrive on the 
whole case is that the legislative scheme which was adopted is not 
open to attack in law. Each step taken in the scheme was taken in 
accordance with the provisions of the South Africa Act, and the 
scheme as a whole was designed m suoh a way that Act 46 of 1951 
[i.e. the separate Representation of Voters Act] would be validated 
in accordance with the req.mrem.ents of Sections 35 and 152 of the 
South Africa Act. 1 am therefore of opinion that the appeal should 
be dismissed.” 

Justices Hoexter, Fagan, De Beer, Reynolds, De Villiers, Brink, 
Beyers and Hall concurred in the Chief Justice’s ruling, whilst 
Mr. Justice Steyn also dismissed the appeal m a separate judgment. 
In a dissenting judgment, Mr. Justice Schreiner said that the crucial 
issue was whether the Houses of Parliament referred to in the proviso 
to Section 152 “ include a House created by Parliament ad hoc, that 
is, in order to produce by nomination or similar device a two-thirds 
majority at a joint sitting.” The argument for the Government was 
that the Senate Act taken by itself was legal because it did not touch 
the appellants’ voting rights, and the 1956 Act taken by itself was 
also legal because it was passed by a two-thirds majority in a joint 
session. Consequently, although the two Acts were part of a single 
legislative plan to bring about a result which could not be brought 
about by a bare majority of each House, the means adopted had 
enabled this result to he achieved. The validity of Parliament’s 
action in passing the Senate Act, however, was closely related to 
the purpose for which it had been done. 

Mr. Justice Schreiner concluded : “ The appellants are entitled 
to objeot, not only to a Senate nominated to do nothing but vote in 
a joint session, but also to a Senate whose size and composition have 
been dictated solely by its joint session functions ... I hold accor- 
dingly that on the proper construction of the South Africa Aot, a 
Senate constituted ad hoc for the purpose of securing by nomination 
or its equivalaent a two-thirds majority in a contemplated joint 
sitting is not a House of Parliament within the meaning of the 
proviso ... It is clear that the Senate set up under the Senate Aot 
was as certain to provide the requisite two-thirds majority as if the 




names of its members bad been scheduled to the Act, or the Govern- 
ment had been empowered to nominate all of them. It is not seriously 
disputed by the respondents, and the history of the legislation 
proclaims, that tho Senate Act was part of a legislative plan to 
create a Senate that would in that way provide tho two-thirds 
majority required to remove tho appellants from the common roll, 
and that it was enacted only for that purpose, For those reasons I 
would allow tho appeal and grant an order declaring tho South 
Africa Act Amendment Act to ho of no legal force and effect.” 

The case was the first on a constitutional issue to be heard 
by the Supreme Court since its enlargement in 1055. The 
hearing took place in the Haadsaal at Bloemfontein, where the 
South 'African Constitution was drawn up in 1909. 

(Cape Times - Die Burger) (Prev. rep* Senate Act, 
*4353 A ; South Africa Act Amendment Act, 14805 A ; 

Cape Supreme Court Ruling, 14997 B.) 

A. PAKISTAN. — Mr. Suhrawardy’s Visits to the 
United States, Spain and Jordan. - Meetings with 
President Eisenhower, General Franco and King Hussein. 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, 
visited the United States from July 10-20 after attending the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in London in 
June, Before visiting Washington he had paid a brief visit to 
Spain, where he met General Franco and signed a Spanish- 
Pakistani treaty of friendship in Madrid on July 8. 

During his stay in Washington (July 10-12) Mr. Suhrawardy 
had discussions with President Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles, Mr. 
Wilson (then Secretary of Defence) and other Administration 
leaders. The following communique (cross-headings inserted) 
was issued at the conclusion of the talks : 

U.S. -Pakistani Relations* “ The President and the Prime Minister 
[Mr. Sulirawardy] reviowod the steady growth of tlxo close, co- 
operative relations between their two countries. These relations are 
securely founded on mutual respect and trust between equal 
sovereign nations determined to maintain their independence by 
working together for peace and progress. They examined various 
joint programmes which serve tether to strengthen those tics. 

Collective Security la Asia and Middle Bast. 44 The President and 
the Prime Minister reaffirmed tlioir determination to support and 
strengthen tho systems of collective security which had boon forged 
in Asia. They agreed that international Communism continues to 
pose a major threat to the security of the free world. They reiterated 
their determination to oppose aggression. It was recognized that 
this determination, expressed in such organizations as the South-Blast 
Asia Treaty Organization and the Baghdad Pact, as well as through 
mutual security agreements between Pakistan and tho United States, 
had acted as a powerful deterrent to Communist aggression and had 
promoted stability in tho troaty areas. They expressed the belief 
that an effective international agreement on disarmament under 
adequate and effective international safeguards would contribute 
not only to the security of the world but also to its material progress. 
They discussed the threat to the security and integrity of tho nations 
of the Middle Bast resulting from the intrusion of Communist Influence 
and subversion in that area. It was agreed that tho United States 
and Pakistan would continue to exert their influence to promote 
conditions in the Middle Bast whioh will permit tho nations of the 
area to work out their national destinies in freedom and peace. 

Kashmir and the Canal Waters Dispute. 44 The Prime Minister 
referred to Pakistan’s disputes with India over Kashmir and the 
distribution of waters of the Indue River and its tributaries. lie 
said that Pakistan desires to settle such disputes peacefully and in 
conformity with international law and tho decisions of tho United 
Nations. The President expressed the hopo that suoh regional 
disputes may bo solved speedily, equitably and permanently In 
accordance with the principles of the United Nations. As regards 
the Indus waters, they welcomed the efforts of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development to And a solution 
acceptable to the two parties concerned . . . 

U.S. Food Aid for Pakistan. ” The Prime Minister renewed 
Pakistan’s request to purchase additional amounts of food-grains 
under the terms of the U.S. Surplus Agricultural Products Disposal 
Programme. The President assured the Prime Minister that Pakistan’s 
mini mum requirements would be given sympathetic and expeditious 
consideration, and would be met contingent upon the enactment of 
the extended programme by Congress.” 

From New York Mr. Suhrawardy flew to London and 
thence to Jordan, where he met King Hussein. At the end of a 
four-day visit to Amman, Mr. Suhrawardy issued a statement 
with King Hussein on Aug. 4 expressing their “ determination 
bo resist any aggression or subversion which exposed the 
Stability and peace of the Middle East to danger,” and 
declaring that Pakistan and Jordan would co-operate with 
each other “ in pursuance of their common policies and 
interests.” — (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM, — Gloucester By-election, 

Polling took place at Gloucester on Sept. 12 in the by-election 
caused by the death of Mr. Moss Tumer-Sumuels, Q.C. 


(Labour), the result being as follows ; 

Diamond, John (Labour) . . . . * - 18,805 

Dashwood, Francis (Conservative) .. .. 10,521 

Lort-Phillips, Lt.-Col. P. IL (Liberal) . . 7,808 

No change. Labour majority . . * • 8,874 


Figures at the general election were : M. Tumor-Samuels (Lab.) 
21,1154, D. O. Naploy «1.) 20,00(1 -Labour majority, 748. 

Tho Labour candidate received 51.3 per cent of the votes, the 
Conservative candidate 20.0 per cent, and the Liberal candidate 
20.1 per cent, whereas at the general election the Labour candidate 
received 50.9 per cent and the Conservative candidate 49.1 per cent 
in a straight fight. The Labour proportion of tho poll thus increased 
by 0.4 per cent and the Conservative proportion dropped by 20,5 per 
cent. Tho Liberal candidate polled the highest Liberal vote at 
Gloucester for 25 yearn ami tho Conservative the lowest for the 
same period. 

71 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, compared 
with 80.9 percent at the general election. The electorate totalled 
51,812, a decrease of 29 since the general election. 

Mr. Turnor-Hamnels (08), who died on .Turn' 0, had represented 
Gloucester since 1945 and had previously sat for Barnard (Jostle 
(Durham) in 1923-24, Born at Neweostlo-upon-Tyne, he became a 
solicitor, served in the First World War, was called to tho Bar In 
1922, took silk In 1940, and became Recorder of Halifax In 1948. 
lie was a writer on legal and political subjects and published works 
on trade unions, Industrial negotiation, and the law relating to 
married women, 

Mr. John Diamond (50) in a chartered accountant. He was 
M,P. for the Blackley division of Manchester from 1945 to 1951, 
(Times - Daily Herald) (Prev. rep. By-elections, 15618 B.) 

C. MOROCCO- — Royal Charter for Tangier. 

A Royal Charter was issued by King Mohammed V on Aug. 80 
confirming all the economic and lineal privileges enjoyed by 
Tangier (now an integral part of the Kingdom of Morocco) 
when it was an international /.one. 

Tho Charter provided specifically (1) for the maintenance of 
freedom of exchanges ; (2) for unrestricted imports and exports 
into and out of Tangier, subject to Moroccan Oustoms regulations ; 
(3) that tho movement of goods between Tangier province [l.c. the 
former international zone, now administered as a province by a 
Moroccan governor] would take Into account 44 the necessities of tho 
economics development of the Province of Tangier and Its port, on 
tee one hand, and tho general political and economic requirements 
of tho Kingdom on the other” ; (4) that any modification in the 
present taxation system would be compatible with Tangier's need 
for commercial development, particularly her commercial and 
financial freedom vU-d-vis the rest of Morocco ; (5) that no modifica- 
tion of provisions (1) and (2) would bo undertaken without six 
months’ prior notice. 

The Royal Charter also mentioned the possibility of 
creating a free port at Tangier.— (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep- Tangier, 15167 B.) 


D. JAPAN - UNITED STATES. — Formation of 
U.S.-Japanese Committee on Security. 

In accordance with the agreement between President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Kishi during their Washington discussions 
(see 15658 A), an inter-governmental Japan^e- American 
Committee on Security was formed on Aug. 6 to maintain 
closer liaison between the two countries in security and related 
matters. The Japanese members include Mr. Fujiyama 
(Foreign Minister) and Mr. Tsushima (Director of the Defence 
Agency), while the American members include Mr. Douglas 
MacArthur II (Ambassador in Tokio) and Admiral Felix 
Stump (C.-in-C., Pacific). 

The committee held its first meeting In Tokio on Aug. IS, A joint 
statement said that one of the topics discussed had been the with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from Japan and problems arising therefrom. 
The U.S. members had 44 expressed their understanding of these 
problems and their desire to facilitate effective solutions by advance 
consultation and close oo-operation with tee Japanese Government.” 

The committee will meet in Toldo whenever requested by 
either side. Its terms of reference include consultation regard- 
ing the disposition and employment of U.S, forces in Japan ; 
consultation to ensure that any action taken under the U.S.- 
Japanese mutual security treaty conforms to United Nations’ 
principles ; and consideration of any future adjustments in 
the relationship between the United States and Japan 44 to 
meet the needs and aspirations of both peoples.” 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep- 15658 A.) 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Christian Democratic 
Victory in General Elections. - Absolute Majority for 
Dr. Adenauer in New Bundestag. 

The third general election in the German Federal Republic, 
and the first since the attainment of independence, was held 
on Sept. 15. It resulted in a sweeping victory for the Christian 
Democratic Union (C.D.U.) led by Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
which obtained an absolute majority of 43 seats in the new 
Bundestag and increased its vote by five per cent as compared 
with the last general elections in 1953. 

The elections were contested by 16 parties, of which only 
four secured representation in the new Bundestag— the 
Christian Democrats, the Social Democrats, the Free Demo- 
crats, and the German Party. The following official but 
provisional figures, issued in Bonn on Sept. 16, show the 
number of seats held by these four parties in the Bundestag, 
the number of votes polled, and comparative figures for the 
1953 elections : 


Seats Votes Percentage 

1957 1953 1957 1953 1957 1953 

Christian 

Democrats 270 244 14,998,754 12,443,981 50.2 45.2 

Social 

Democrats 169 151 9,490,726 7,944,948 31.8 28.8 

Free 

Democrats 41 48 2,304,846 2,629,163 7.7 9.5 

German Party 17 15 1,006,850 896,128 3.4 8.3 


The ten parties not represented polled less than seven per 
cent of the total vote between them. Of these parties, the 
largest number of votes (1,378,001) was polled by the Refugee 
Party (B.H.E.), which had 27 seats in the former Bundestag 
but is unrepresented in the new House. The (Catholic) Centre 
Party, which had two members in the former Bundestag, also 
failed to return any members to the new House. The extreme 
right-wing (neo-nazi) German Reich Party polled 807,881 
votes (1.0 per cent), compared with 295,615 votes (1.1 per cent) 
in 1953. The South Schleswig Voters* Union, representing 
the Danish minority in Schleswig, polled 82,260 votes, against 
44,688 in 1958. 

The Communist Party had been dissolved in August 1956 (see 
15086 D) aud thus took no part in the elections ; it polled 607,000 
votes (2.2 per cent) in 1953 hut returned no members to the Bundestag. 
The All-German People's Party, which polled 318,000 votes in 1953 
and was also unrepresented, dissolved itself in the summer of 1957, 
its leader (Dr. Heinemann) advising its members to vote for the 
Social Democrats, 

The principal features of the elections were (1) the increasing 
trend towards a two-party system, as shown by the fact that 
the Christian Democrats and the Social Democrats polled 
82 per cent of the total votes between them ; (2) the fact that 
a single party (the Christian Democrats) had gained an absolute 
majority of votes over ail other parties combined, for the first 
time in German parliamentary history ; (8) the decline of the 
smaller parties — notably the failure of the Free Democrats to 
emerge as a “ third force ” in West German politics, and the 
elimination of the Refiigee Party at the Federal centre. 

As shown in the table above, the Christian Democrats (including 
the Christian Social Union, the Bavarian wing of the party) returned 
26 more deputies than in 1953 and increased its poll by oyer 2,500,000 
votes. It aohieved particularly notable successes in Schleswig- 
Holstein, where it won all 14 constituencies; in Wtirttemberg- 
Baden, where it won 32 of the 33 seats ; and in Bavaria, where all 
seats were won by the Christian Social Union. The economic 
prosperity of Western Germany, the great personal prestige enjoyed 
by Dr, Adenauer, and popular satisfaction with the Chancellor’s 
foreign and domestic policies were all regarded as important contri- 
butory factors in the Christian Democrats’ success at the polls. 
Despite its overall majority in the Bundestag, however, the C.D.U. 
doeB not command the two-thirds majority necessary to make 
changes in the Federal Constitution (the Basic Law). 

The Social Democratic Party (S.D.P.), led by Herr Erich Ofien- 
hauer, appreciably improved its position by returning 18 more 
deputies than in 1953 and polling about 1,400,000 more votes, 
thereby consolidating its position as the Opposition in the new 
Bundestag. The S.D.P. made gains in Hamburg and in the industrial 
areas of the Ruhr. 

The Free Democratic Party (F.D.P.), on the other hand, returned 
seven fewer deputies than in 1953 and dropped over 300,000 votes, 
losing four of its seats in Hesse to the Christian Democrats. The 
decline in the F.D.P. vote was attributed by political commentators 
to the split in the party in 1956, which had resulted in the formation 
of a “ breakaway ” Free People’s Party which subsequently merged 
with the German Party [these pre-election developments are described 
below]. The German Party, conservative and traditionally nation- 
alist, slightly improved its position both in seats and votes, most of 
its deputies being returned in Lower Saxony. 
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The Refugee Party (Buit&der HeimcUvertriebenen t md EntrecTiteten ), 
though- still represented in five Lander ministries, is no longer repre- 
sented in the Bundestag, as stated abotqf’ Its failure at the polls was 
attributed (i) to the progressive., integra^noU refugees from the 
former Eastern provinces during thepast tetijeea#, thereby making 
it increasingly difficult to organize the fx-refifgces as an independent 
political force or to appeal to a specifically 7 ‘ refugee ” sentiment ; 
<ti) to the working of the electoral law (see below), which tended to 
operate against the smaller parties. The 1,373,001 votes polled by 
the B.H.E. (4.6 per cent) compared with 1,616,953 votes (5.9 per 
cent) in 1953, when the party returned 27 deputies. 

The total electorate numbered 35,196,124, of whom 
31,058,319 (88.2 per cent) went to the polls. The number of 
valid votes was 29,885,946. [In 1958 the electorate numbered 
33,120,940, of whom 28,479,550 (86 per cent) voted]. The 
franchise was exercised by all men and women over 21 (with a 
few minor exceptions), voting by post being permitted for the 
first time. The Saar voted for the first time in a Federal 
election, following its reunification with the German Federal 
Republic on Jan. 1, 1957 (see 15303 A). 

All leading Christian Democratic and Social Democratic 
personalities were re-elected. Dr. Adenauer being returned with 
a large majority in Bonn. Two Ministers did not seek re-elec- 
tion — Herr Kaiser (Minister for All-German Questions), who 
had. been m ill-health for some months ; and Dr. Balke 
(Minister for Atomic Energy Questions), who left political life 
to return to his profession of engineer. 

Electoral System. - The cc Five per cent ” Clause. 

As in 1953, the elections were carried out under a complicated 
electoral system whereby half the deputies were elected 
directly in constituencies, and the remainder were elected by 
proportional representation from party lists in the various 
Lander. With a few exceptions, the electoral law was virtually 
identical with that under which the 1953 elections were held 
(see page 13141). 

The electoral law for the 1957 ©leotions had been passed through 
all its stages in the Bundestag on March 15, 1956, after months of 
controversy — mainly between the Christian Democrats and the Free 
Democrats, the latter being then allied with the C.D.U. in the 
government coalition. Its principal provisions were as follows : 
(1) half the members of the new Bundestag would, as hitherto, he 
elected by direct vote in 242 constituencies (subsequently increased 
to 247 constituencies when the Saar became a Land of the Federal 
Republic) ; (2) the remainder would be elected by proportional 
representation from the Land lists ; (3) each voter would have two 
votes — one for his constituency and one for the relevant Land list ; 
(4) to secure representation in the Bundestag, a party would have to 
obtain five per cent of the national vote or three seats by direct 
election in the constituencies (this provision, aimed against the 
proliferation of “ splinter ” parties, was stricter than in 1953, when 
it was possible for a party to obtain representation in the Bundestag 
if it returned only one member by direct election) ; (5) West Berlin, 
as hitherto, would be represented by 22 delegates who would sit in 
the Bundestag without voting rights (except on procedural matters), 
and who would be chosen in proportion to party strengths in the 
West Berlin House of Deputies. 

The Bill was passed against the votes of the German Party, the 
Bavarian members of the C.D.U. (i.e. the Christian Social Union), 
and a few individual C.D.U. members, all of whom urged a simpler 
electoral system based on the 4t simple majority ” principle as in 
Britain. The Social Democrats and the Free Democrats supported 
the Bill, though the S.D.P pressed for the West Berlin representa- 
tives to be allowed full and direct participation in the work of the 
Bundestag. [Two days earlier, however, the Western Powers had 
sent a Note to the Federal Republic stating that they would object 
to any change in the existing arrangements for West Berlin.) 

When the Bill was originally drafted towards the end of 1955, the 
Christian Democrats had proposed that 60 per cent of the Bundestag 
seats should be filled by direct election and only 40 per cent by 
indireot election, i.e. from Land fists. The Free Democrats took 
strong objection to this proposal, maintaining that it would increase 
C.D.U. representation and reduce the representation of the smaller 
parties, including that of the F.D.P. After protracted negotiations 
between the two parties, during which the F.D.P. threatened to 
withdraw from the Government, the Bill as eventually adopted was 
agreed upon as a compromise measure. 

In a ruling on Jan. 28, 1957, the Federal Constitutional 
Court at Karlsruhe upheld the constitutionality of the “ five 
per cent ” clause in the electoral law (see above), and at the 
same time dismissed petitions by the Bavarian Party and the 
All-German People’s Party, both of which had alleged that 
the “ five per cent ” clause was unconstitutional. 

The two parties — neither of which was represented in the Bundestag 
— asserted that the “ five per cent ” clause constituted an infringe- 
ment of the right to vote and was contrary to Article 21 of the Basic 
Law, which guaranteed the free formation of political parties. In its 
judgment, the Constitutional Court ruled that a multiplicity of 
parties would make legislation difficult, if not impossible ; that a 
Government without a majority could not be folly effective; and 
that “ splinter ” groups should therefore be excluded in order to 
prevent constitutional disturbances. 
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Unsuccessful attempts to amend tho “ live per cent " clause wore 
subsequently made in tho Bundestag by tlio Refugee Party, the 
Gorman Party, and the Social Democrats. Tlxo lirst two parties 
sought to introduce a Bill under which a party could get representation 
if it obtained five por oont of the votes in two Lander (instead of live 
per oont of the votes in the Fodoral Republic os a whole, as laid 
down in the electoral law), or relumed three deputies by direct 
election. The Social Democrats, who supported the Bavarian X > arty’s 
arguments, sought to change the “ five per cent " clause in such a 
manner that a party's eligibility for Bundestag representation would 
depend on its scouring five por cent of the votes in any single Land., 
or the direct election ot one member. Attempts by these three parties 
to introduce such legislation wore defeated in the Bundestag on 
Feb. 7, 1057, by the votes of the Christian Democratic majority. 

[The Bavarian l^uty (autonomist and monarchist) polled nearly 
1,000,000 votes in 1049 and returned 17 deputies to the Bundestag 
elected in that year— see 10177 A. In 1958, however, it polled only 
465,000 votes and failed to return any members. As stated above, 
the All-German People's Party dissolved itself before the recent 
elections.] 

The “ live per cent ” clause did not apply to the Danish 
minority party in Schleswig (the South Schleswig Voters’ 
Union), which was entitled to Bundestag representation if it 
won a constituency by direct election. It failed, however, to 
do this and in consequence is not represented in the new 
Bundestag. The 22 West Berlin delegates in the Bundestag 
were elected on Sept. 15 by the West Berlin House of Deputies ; 
they comprised 12 Social Democrats, 7 Christian Democrats, 
2 Free Democrats, and I member of the Free Democratic 
People’s Party. 

Pre-election Political Developments. - F.D.P. “ Revolt ” 
against Christian Democrats in North Rhine- W es tphalia. 
- Split in Free Democratic Party. - Formation of Free 
People’s Party. - Subsequent Merger with German Party. 

The principal political developments in Western Germany 
prior to the elections were (i) a split in the Free Democratic 
Party (one of the three original parties in the Government 
coalition, the other two being the C.D.U. arid the German 
Party), originating in a “revolt” by the F.D.P, against 
the C.D.U. in North Rhine -Westphalia ; (ii) the formation of a 
“ secessionist ” group under the name of the Free People’s 
Party, which continued to support the Government; and 
(iii) the subsequent merger of this group with the German 
Party. Thus, at the dissolution of the former Bundestag the 
coalition consisted only of two parties— the C.D.U. and the 
German Party, whereas after the 1958 elections it had consisted 
of the C.D.U., the F.D.P., and the German Party. 

In February 1950 the Free Democrats in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, hitherto allied with the Christian Democrats in 
the Land Government, entered into an agreement with the 
Social Democrats to overthrow the Land Government headed 
by Herr Karl Arnold, the Christian Democratic Chief Minister 
of North Rhine-Westphalia. A declaration issued on Feb. IB, 
1950, by the F.D.P. in North Rhine-Westphalia accused the 
C.D.U. of seeking at Federal level to force the Free Democrats 
to “surrender their political independence,” of aiming at 
“one-party domination,” of seeking to absorb the German 
Party and the and of opposing F.D.P, policies on the 

question of German reunification and other matters. 

A motion of no-confidence in Herr Arnold was accordingly 
moved in the Land Parliament on Feb. 20, 1958, and carried 
by 102 votes to 96, the majority vote comprising the Social 
Democrats, the Free Democrats (with one abstention), and 
most of the nine Centre Party members. By an identical vote, 
the Land Parliament nominated Herr Fritz Steinhoff (Social 
Democrat) as Land Premier in succession to Herr Arnold, who 
had been Chief Minister of North Rhine-Westphalia for nine 
years. 

The Free Democratic “ revolt " against the O.D.TJ. in North 
Rhine-Westphalia was led mainly by the younger membors of the 
F.D.P. — a party which includes a strongly nationalist seotion among 
its members, in addition to many Liberals and moderates. The 
chairman of the F.D.P. in North Rhine-WostphaUa (Dr. Friedrich 
Middelhauve), refused, however, to assooiate himself with the 
manoeuvres to overthrow Herr Arnold, and abstained on the vote of 
no-oonfldenoe. Dr. Middelhauve, who had been deputy Chief 
Minister of North Rhine-Westphalia in Herr Arnold’s Government, 
resigned from the party on Feb. 29, 1956. 

A new Government was formed in North Rhine-Westphalia on 
the latter date (Feb. 29, 1956) consisting of a coalition between the 
Social Democrats, the Free Democrats, and the Centre Party. Its 
membership was as follows : Herr Steinhoff (S.D.P.)— Chief 
Minister ; Herr Weyer (F.D.P.)— Deputy Chief Minister and Finance: 
Herr Biernat (S.D.P.) — Interior ; Dr. Kohlhase (F.D.P.)— Economics 
and Transport ; Dr. Amehmxen (Centre Party) — Justice ; Professor 
Luchtenburg (F.D.P.)— Culture ; Herr Hemsath (S.D.P.)— Labour 
and Social Affairs; Dr. Kassmann (S.D.P.)— Reconstruction ; 


Herr Siemsen (S.D.P.) — Federal Affairs ; Dr. Efforts; (F.D.P.)— 
Food and Agriculture. The coalition between the F.D.P., the S.D.P., 
and the Centre Party commanded 110 scats out of a total of 200 in 
tho Land Parliament. 

Ilorr Steinhoff (59), tho Burgomaster of Hagen, joined the S.D.P, 
at an early age and took a leading part in municipal affairs in the 
industrial town of Hagen until 1983, when ho was removed from 
office by the Nazis. He was subsequently arrested by the Gestapo, 
imprisoned, and finally sent to the Haohsonhauson concentration 
camp. Ho played a prominent part In rebuilding the W.D.P. in 
North Rhine-Westphalia after tho war, and became Burgomaster 
of Hagen in 1970. 

In protest against the F.D.P. ** revolt ” against Dr. Adenauer 
in North Ilhine-Westphalia, 16 of the 48 Free Democrats in 
the Bundestag withdrew on Feb, 28, 1956, from the F.D.P. 
parliamentary party. They included the four F.D.P. Ministers 
in the Federal Government— Dr. Bluchcr (Vice-Chancellor), 
l)r. Neumayer (Justice), Dr. Preusker (Housing) and Dr. 
Schafer (Minister without portfolio) —in addition to Herr 
Euler, chairman of the Hessian branch of the party. The 16 
deputies issued a statement justifying their withdrawal from 
the parliamentary party on the ground that the F.D.P. leader- 
ship under Dr. Deldor (the party leader) had been “ pursuing 
a policy that has become increasingly contradictory and is 
calculated to confuse public opinion about the actual aims of 
the Free Democratic Party.” 

After a four-hour meeting under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Adenauer, the executive committee of the C.D.U. issued 
a statement on the following day declaring that Die F.D.IVs 
attitude in North Rhine-Westphalia “ cannot be reconciled 
with the principles of loyalty, good faith and political decency,” 
and paying tribute to Herr Arnold’s work for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Land during the past nine years. The statement 
expressed regret that tne F.D.P. at the Federal centre had 
done nothing to prevent the developments in North Rhine- 
Westphalia and had, on the contrary, condoned them. The 
party’s action in this matter had therefore “ raised doubts 
about its trustful co-operation in domestic and foreign policies,” 
and the split in the F.D.P. parliamentary party had “ made it 
clear that these doubts were justified/’ In conclusion, the 
statement said that the Christian Democrats would “ continue 
the coalition only with those members of the Bundestag who 
are willing loyally to co-operate and who reject the attitude of 
the Free Democrats in North Rhine-Westphalia ” [i.e. with the 
16 F.D.P. deputies who had denounced the party leadership.] 

The 16 “dissident” deputies, including the above-men- 
tioned four Ministers, subsequently formed themselves into a 
new party under the name of the Free People’s Party, pledged 
to co-operate with the coalition and to adhere to the original 
F.D.P. principles. Dr. Preusker was elected chairman of the 
new party on June 24, 1956, when it held its first congress at 
Bochum. During the autumn of 1956, however, the Free 
People’s Party decided to merge itself with the German Party, 
the merger coming into effect on Jan. 21,1 057. 

Dr. Reinhold Maier, president of the Bundesrat and former 
Chief Minister of WUrttemberg- Baden, was elected chairman 
of the Free Democratic Party on Jan. 24, 1957, in succession 
to Dr. Dehler. All Land branches of the party had previously 
agreed to support Dr. Maier’s candidature. 

Dr. Maier was chairman of the German Democratic Party in 
WUrttemberg attor the First World War, and a member of the 
Reichstag. As an anti-Nazi he was removed from the past of Minister 
of Economics in tho WUrttemberg Government when Hitler came to 
power, and had to send Ms Jewish wife and their children to England, 
He was connected with tho anti -Hitler Resistance movement during 
the Second World War, and had to go M underground M during its 
last year. lie was Lwnd Premier of WUrttemberg- Baden from 1945-53 
at the head of an F.D.P.-s.D.P. coalition ministry, and become 
president of the Bundesrat in 1952. 

Cabinet Reorganization* 

The four Ministers of the Free People’s Party (Dr. Bliicher, 
Dr, Neumayer, Dr. Preusker and Dr. Schafer) resigned from 
the Federal Cabinet on Oct. 6, 1956, in protest at alleged 

leaks from Christian Democratic sources of confidential 
discussions between the coalition parties on Impending 
governmental changes. It was stressed, however, that the 
resignations implied no criticism of Dr. Adenauer’s policies 
nor any lack of confidence in the Federal Chancellor. 

After discussions between the Christian Democrats, the 
Free People’s Party, and the German Party (the three parties 
forming the Government coalition at the time) the Federal 
SS™? was reorganized on Oct. 16, 1956. It continued, as 
hitherto, to be drawn from the Christian Democratic Union 
(including the Christian Social Union in Bavaria), the Free 
follows^ ^ arty> an( * German Vuvty, its members being as 
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Abbreviations — C.D.U., Christian Democratic Union , C.S.U., 

Christian Social Union ; F.P.P., Free People’s Party ; G.P., German 
Party.] 


Dr. Konrad Adenauer (C.D.U.) 
Dr. Franz Blucher (F.P.P.) 


Dr. Heinrich von Brentano (C.D.U.) 
Dr. Gerhard Schroder (C.D.U.) . . 

Dr. Fritz Schaffer (C.S.U.) 

Professor Ludwig Erhard (C.S.U.) 
Herr Franz-JoseC Strauss (C.S.U.) 
Dr. Heinrich Lubke (C.D.U.) 

Herr Anton Storch (C.D.U.) 

Dr. Hans-Christoph Seebohm (G.P.) 
Dr. Viktor-Emmanuel Preusker 

(F.P.P.) 

Herr Jakob Kaiser (C.D.U.) 

Dr. Hans- Joachim von Merkatz 

(G.P.) 


Professor Theodor Oberlander 

(C.D.U.) 

Dr. Siegfried Balke (C.S.U.) 

Dr. Franz- Josef Wiirmehng (C.S.U.) 


Federal Chancellor. 
Vice-Chancellor and 
Minister for Economic 
Co-ordination. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Interior. 

Finance. 

Economics. 

Defence. 

Agriculture. 

Labour. 

Transport. 

Housing. 

All-German Affairs. 

Justice and Bundesrat 
Affairs. 

Refugee Affairs. 

Atomic Energy Questions 
Family Affairs. 


The Cabinet was completed on Nov. 1 4 by the appointment 
of Herr Lemmer (a Christian Democrat from West Berlin) as 
Minister of Posts. 


The Cabinet reorganization involved the dropping of four former 
Ministers — Herr Theodor Blank (Defence), Dr. Nomnayor (Justice), 
Dr Hermann Schafer and Herr Waldemar Kraft (both Ministers 
without portfolio). Herr Strauss, formerly Minister for Atomic 
Energy Questions, succeeded Herr Blank at the Defence Ministry ; 
Dr. Balke (Ministor of Posts) took over the Atomic Energy portfolio 
from Herr Strauss ; and Dr. von Merkatz took over the portfolio of 
Justice from Dr, Neumayer, while remaining Minister for Bundesrat 
(Upper House) Affairs. Dr. Selirfider, the Minister of the Interior, 
took over additional dutios as chairman of the Federal Defence 
Council ui succession to Herr Strauss, consequent on tho latter’s 
appointment to tho Defence Ministry. 

The membership of the Federal Government at the time of 
the general elections was as given above, no further Cabinet 
changes being made subsequent to the reorganization of 
October 1956. As stated above, the Free People’s Party 
merged with the German Party in January last, its two 
Ministers (Dr. Blucher and Dr. Preusker) remaining in the 
Cabinet as members of the latter party. — (Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung- Die Welt, Hamburg - Times - Manchester 
Guardian) (JPrev. rep. 1953 Elections, 13141 A ; Cabinet, 

14562 B 5 13205 A.) 


A. CZECHOSLOVAKIA - SOVIET UNION. — Dis- 
cussions between Government and Party Leaders. - 
Bulganin-Khrushchev Visit to Prague. 

A Soviet party and governmental delegation headed by 
M. Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin visited Czechoslovakia 
from July 9-16 for discussions with leaders of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party and Government, including President 
Zapotocky, M. Siroky (Prime Minister), and M. Novotny 
(First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Communist Party). In 
addition to the discussions in Prague, the Soviet leaders 
visited Brno, Bratislava, Kosice, Ostrava, Plzen (Pilsen), 
Olomouc, and other centres, as well as agricultural co- 
operatives, factories, and scientific institutions. M. Khrushchev 
addressed several public meetings at the places visited. 

A joint communique was issued by M. Khrushchev and 
M. Novotny on July 16, as summarized below : 

Soviet-Czechoslovak Co-operation. The oommuniqu6 stated (i) 
that important talks had been held on the co-ordination of industrial 
production and tho economic policy of the two countries, and on 
questions of sciontiflo and technical co-operation; (ii) that “a 
number of conoreto economic agreements ” had been signod, whilst 
a long-term trade agreement for 1958-60 would be signed shortly ; 
(ill) that tourist exchanges between the two countries would be 
extended ; and (iv) that the “ exchange of economic, public, 
scientific and cultural delegations ” would also be promoted. 

Germany. After saying that “ the policy pursued by the ruling 
circles of tho German Federal Republic ” was not helping “ to 
eliminate the threat of war in Europe and throughout the world,” 
the oommuniqxtd referred to the “ intensified build-up of military 
potential ” in Western Germany, “ assisted by the ruling circles of 
Britain, the U.S.A., and France”; to “ large-scale preparations 
for the atomic armament of the Bonn Army ” ; and to the “ chau- 
vinist propaganda ” and ** aggressive pan-German designs ” of the 
Federal Government. It added : " All this makes it imperative for 
the peaceloving countries ... to enhance their readiness to repulse 
any intrigues on the part of the West German militarists. The 


Czechoslovak Republic and the U.S.S.R., vitally concerned that the 
territory of Germany shall never agam become a springboard of 
aggression, value all the more the existence of the German Democratic 
Republic, which is an important factor for the consolidation of peace 
and the easing of tension in Europe, and support its constructive 
efforts towards solving the German problem ” 

The Soviet “ Anti-Party Group.” The Soviet delegation had 
informed the Czechoslovak delegates m detail about the June plenary 
meeting of the Soviet Communist Party’s central committee, which 
had discussed “ the anti-party views and factional activities of the 
Malenkov-Kaganovich -Molotov group.” The Czechoslovak Party 
had expressed its “ complete agreement ” with the decisions of the 
June meeting, and believed that “ the exposure of the anti-Lemmst 
group will serve further to strengthen the unity of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party’s ranks and the cohesion of its central committee, and 
to promote the struggle for the successful implementation of the 
party’s general line charted by the 20th [party] Congress.” 

Party Unity. The communique added : ** Both delegations 

reaffirmed that the Leninist unity of the Communist and Workers’ 
parties, and the cohesion of their leading bodies on the basis of 
Marxist Leninist principles, are a source of strength and invincibility 
for the party. Both parties believe that an unflmehing struggle for 
party unity, against all expressions of factionalism and group action, 
is the sacred duty of every Communist. The representatives of both 
parties also noted that it is necessary resolutely to continue an 
unswerving struggle agamst revisionism, which is a sign of penetration 
by mimical bourgeois ideology into the ranks of the party. It is also 
necessary to prevent any divorce from the masses, as well as con- 
servatism, which leads to sectarianism and dogmatism. 

In a speech on his return to Moscow, M. Khrushchev said 
that the relations between the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia 
were such as were found “ only in the closest of families.” 
He referred, however, to traces in Czechoslovakia of “ bourgeois 
opposition ” to the regime, which tried to “ offer resistance, 
mainly of an ideological character, against this or that measure 
of the Government.” 

President Zapotocky, M. Novotny, and other Czechoslovak 
leaders had previously visited Moscow from Jan. 26-81, 1957, 
for similar governmental and party discussions. A com- 
munique on the governmental side of the discussions was 
issued by Marshal Bulganin and M. Zapotocky, its principal 
points being as follows : 

(1) Both sides had agreed to strengthen the Warsaw Pact, as the 
West had “ refused to accept Soviet peace proposals ” or to disband 
NATO. 

(2) The Czechoslovak Government supported the Soviet action in 
Hungary, the communique describing the Hungarian uprising as an 
” attempt to wrench Hungary from the Socialist camp and to launch 
an attack on the Socialist countries.” It also pledged support to 
the Kadar Government against ” any further attempts to interfere 
m Hungary’s internal affairs.” 

(3) Both Governments condemned the “ Eisenhower Doctrine ” 
and reaffirmed their determination to ** prevent German militarism.” 

(4) Czechoslovakia would continue to supply the U.S.S.R. with 
uranium ore, whilst the Soviet Government would help Czecho- 
slovakia in the construction of atomic stations and experimental 
laboratories. 

(5) The two Governments had agreed to set up an Economic 
Co-operation Commission, aimed at ” oo-ordinating industrial 
production through the mutually beneficial use of their natural and 
economic resources ” [The first meeting of this Commission was 
held in Prague from May 15-17.] 

A joint communique on the “ party ” aspect of the discus- 
sions, signed by M. Khrushchev and M. Novotny, stated 
that the two parties would “ establish closer and more regular 
contacts ” and that both sides condemned tendencies towards 
“ nationalist and revisionist positions ” and the spreading of 
“ so-called national Communist ideas.” — (Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London - Times - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times - Le Monde, Paris - Neue ZuTcher Zeitung) 


B. CANADA. — Federal By-election. 

Mr. George H. Doucett, a former Minister of Highways in 
the Ontario Government, was returned unopposed on Sept. 9 
as Progressive Conservative member for the Lanark consti- 
tuency (Ontario) in the Federal by-election caused by the 
death of Dr. W. G. Blair. Mr. Doucett’ s election brought the 
Federal House of Commons up to its full membership, party 
strengths being : 112 Progressive Conservatives, 105 Liberals, 
25 C.C.F., 19 Social Credit, 2 Independents, 1 Independent 
Liberal, 1 Liberal-Labour. As the Independent Progressive 
Conservative returned at the general election (Mr. Henri 
Courtemanche, member for the Labelle division of Quebec) 
subsequently joined the Progressive Conservative Party, the 
adherence of Mr. Courtemanche and the election of Mr. Doucett 
brought the party’s representation in the House to 112. 
(Department of External Affairs, Ottawa - Montreal Star) 
(Prev. rep. 15676 C$ 15613 A.) 
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A. GHANA. — Political Developments. - Deportation 
of Moslem Leaders. - Proposed Appointment of 
Regional Commissioners. - Suspension of Accra and 
Kumasi Municipal Councils. - Cabinet Changes. - Policy 
Statement by Dr. Nkrumah.. - Opposition Allegations of 
w Dictatorial Tendencies.” 

A number of measures adopted by the Government of 
Ghana during the summer of 1057, including the deportation 
of opponents or critics of the Government and the replacement 
of regional ofllcers by resident Ministers, provoked strong 
criticism from the Opposition, which accused the Government 
of dictatorial tendencies. Details of these measures and of 
other recent political developments in Ghana are given below 
under cross-headings. 

Deportation of Opposition Spokesmen. 

Mr. Bankole Timothy, deputy editor of the Accra Daily 
Graphic and Ghana correspondent of the London Observer, was 
ordered on July Si to leave Ghana within 48 hours, on the 
ground that his presence was u not conducive to the public 
good.” He did not appeal, and left on Aug. 2 for Sierra Leone, 
where he was bom. Mr. Timothy had frequently criticized 
both the Government and the Opposition in his writings, and 
was the author of an approved biography of Dr. Nkrumah, 
the Prime Minister. 

A cable expressing oonoorn at the Government’s decision was 
sent to I)r. Nkrumah on Aug. 1 by herd Burnham, acting chairman 
of the council of the Oommouwoulth Press Union. In a reply pub- 
lished on Aug, 4, Mr* Baako (Minister of Information) denied that 
Mr. Timothy had been deported for ills normal journalistic activities, 
and declared that " tills Government will not tolerate any subversive 
activities by anyone, no matter what hiH profession.” 

Deportation orders were issued at the same tune against 
two leading members of the Moslem Association thirty, 
Alhaji Baba and Alhaji Laiemic, but an interim injunction was 
granted against these orders on Aug. 1 after writs had been 
hied declaring that Mr. Baba and Mr. Lalcmie were Ghanaian 
citizens. When the ease was heard before the Ashanti divi- 
sional court in Kumasi on Aug. 8, thousands of Opposition 
supporters demonstrated outside the, court and seven people 
were injured in clashes with supporters of the ruling Convention 
People’s Parly (C.P.P.). 

Mr. Geoffrey Bing, Q.G. (constitutional advisor to Dr. Nkrumah, 
and formerly Labour M.P. for Hornchurch), who appeared for the 
Government, contended that the burden of proof that they were not 
aliens rested on the applicants. [Under laws on citizenship and 
deportation passed in April and July, the Government was empowered 
to deport anyone who could not prove that he and one parent or 
grandparent was bora in Ghana]. After Mr. Bing hud given an 
assurance that the parties would not bo deported pending the 
investigation of their claim to citizenship, Mr. Justice Smith dis- 
charged the injunction on Aug, 12, and the two men wore arrested 
and removed to Accra. 

[It was subsequently announced on Sept. 7 that Mr. Bing had 
been appointed Attorney-General of Ghana. XI © was on contract 
terms as a public officer for a period of 12 months, and did not 
become a member of the Government. 3 

A Special Deportation Bill empowering the Minister of the 
Interior to deport Alhaji Baba and Alhaji Lalcmie without 
u appeal to or review in any court,” and ordering their imprison- 
ment for six months if they returned to Ghana without the 
Minister’s written permission, was passed through all its 
stages on Aug. 28. The two men were flown to Kano (Northern 
Nigeria) immediately the Bill had received the Governor- 
Geheral’s assent. Rioting had meanwhile occurred in Accra on 
Aug. 20, when Opposition supporters stoned Ministers’ cars, 
and again on the following day, when four people were injured 
in clashes between demonstrators and the police. 

Announcing on Aug. 21 the Government’s decision to 
introduce this Bill, Dr. Nkrumah referred to the violence and 
hooliganism which had occurred in Kumasi during the hearings 
and in Accra, and said that this would make it impossible to 
resume the hearing of the case in Ashanti, One of the Grown 
counsel in the case had been physically assaulted, and attacks 
had been made in the Press on the integrity of Mr. Justice 
Smith. “ If therefore any other method of disposing of 
deportation orders can he found,” Dr. Nkrumah added, a the 
Government think it is right that Mr. Justice Smith should 
notice subjected to the risk of further attacks, or called upon 
to adjudicate in a case where bis good faith has been 
challenged.” 

( The Christian Council of Ghana appealed to Dr. Nkramah on 
Aug. , p ? to withdraw the Bill, which, it said, violated the principle 
that “ every citizen possesses the right to defend himself against any 
charge preferred against him.” In reply, Dr. Nkrumah stated that 
the Bill was necessary because “ those supporting the case of the two 
men were engaged tm a systematic campaign to provoke violence, 


with the object, of coercing the Government and bringing pressure 
to hoar on the court.” The Government, had therefore taken the view 
that it. was Impossible to continue hearings of the ease before 
Mr. Justice Smith, and had been faced with the alternative of 
yielding to threats of violence by abandoning any attempt to deport, 
the men, or of deporting them by parliamentary action. 

Protests against the deportation were also sent to the Government, 
by the (54 paramount chiefs of the .Southern Province and by the 
Anglican, Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches. 

The hearing of the Moslem loaders* claim to Ghanaian citizenship 
was resumed in Kumasi on Hopt. fi before Mr. Justice Smith, who 
granted a request by their counsel for an adjournment. A statement 
mm hied for the Government contending that the proceedings had 
l)eon automatically determined by the Special Deportation Act, 
Mr. Akiwumi, counsel for the Government, said in a statement to 
the court that there had been no intention of not fulfilling Mr. Bing’s 
undertaking that the two men would not bo deported pending the 
investigation of their claim, but that subsequent events had made 
its fulfilment impossible. 

Deportation orders were issued on Sept. 5 against two 
Moslem tribal lenders, Adamu Moshie and Adamu Gao, on 
the ground that their presence was u not conducive to the 
public good.” Although settled in Kumasi for over 80 years, 
both were of Preach West African origin. The Minister of the 
Interior (Mr. Kdusei) announced on the same day that he would 
introduce a Bill empowering the. Government to u remove, 
and detain any person who indulges in unconstitutional and 
subversive activities,” and that Ghanaian citizens might be 
deported locally and restricted to a particular area, in some 
eases without being brought before a court. 

Proposed Appointment of Regional Commissioners. - 

Suspension of Accra and Kumasi Municipal Councils. 

The Statute Law Amendment Bill, introduced in the 
National Assembly on Aug, 20, provided for the abolition of 
European chief regional oillcers and regional officers and the 
appointment of regional commissioners, who would be resident 
Ministers and whose, duties would include the maintenance of 
security and co-ordination of all Government departments in 
the regions. In support of the Bill, Mr. Kdusei said that rela- 
tions between the Government and the people would benefit 
from the appointment of resident Ministers in the regions. 
Dr. Busin (Leader of the Opposition), on the other hand, 
declared that the Bill had “ objectionable implications ” 
because it would lead to the introduction of party control over 
regional administration. Opposition to the Bill had previously 
been expressed by the paramount chiefs of the Coastal Province, 
the Asanteman Council in Ashanti, and the Northern House 
of Chiefs. 

The Minister of Local Government (Mr. Ofori Alta) 
announced in the Assembly on Aug. 80 that district councils 
in the Northern Territories would be regrouped, and would 
no longer be identified with the boundaries of the paramount 
chieftaincies. 

The Government had previously announced on April 4 that 
Ohristiansborg Ensile, the Governor’s residence since 1002, would 
become the Prime Minister's official residence ami office, whilst the 
Governor-General would occupy the recently -erected Btato House. 
In reply to Opposition criticism that thiH change would Involve 
unnecessary expenditure, Mr. Bunko said that GhrisUansborg Castle 
had always been the seat of the Government, and the decision had 
been taken in consonance with Ghana’s new political status. 

The Government suspended the Accra municipal council 
(in which C.PJP. supporters had a majority) on April 17, on 
the grounds that it had not collected rates or submitted 
audited accounts and had allegedly made advances to coun- 
cillors. Kumasi municipal council was also suspended on 
April 20, on the grounds that bad repeatedly contravened 
provisions of the Municipal Councils Law, disregarded the 
Minister of Local Government’s directions, and incurred 
unauthorized expenditure. In each case the council's functions 
were transferred to a committee of seven. 

Cabinet Changes. •* Dr. Nkrumah’s Policy Statement, 

A Cabinet reshuffle was announced in the National Assembly 
on Aug. 20 by Dr. Nkrumah, involving the following changes ; 
Mr. Ako Adjei (previously Minister of the Interior and Justice) 
became Minister of Justice ; Mr. Krobo Rdusei (Communica- 
tions) became Minister of the Interior; Mr, F, Y. Asare 
(Labour, Co-operatives, and Social Welfare) became Minister 
of Communications ; and Mr. N. A. Welbeck (Minister without 
portfolio) became Minister of Labour and Co-operatives, The 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry was renamed the Ministry 
of Trade and Development, but remained under the same 
Minister, Mr. Kojo Botsio. 

At the same time Dr, Nkrumah made a lengthy statement 
on the Government’s home and foreign policy. 
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Alter announcing that the Government had taken the initiative 
in calling a conference of the independent States of Africa, which 
was expected to take place m Accra early m 195S, Dr. Nkrumah 
said that Ghana had close ties with the United Kingdom, with 
Franco, whose territories surrounded her on all sides, and with the 
U.S.A., which had always taken a lively interest in the development 
of emergent States. She would also endeavour to preserve normal 
relations with the Soviet Union and China. The Government would 
invite the Soviet, Chinese, and Japanoso Governments to receive a 
trade mission from Ghana, and hoped that a mission would also be 
able to visit India and possibly other Far Eastern countries “ Ghana 
does not intend to follow a neutralist policy,” he added. ” It is our 
intention to preserve our independence and to act as we see best 
at any particular time.” 

Turning to home affairs. Dr. Nkrumah said that the Government 
contemplated introducing compulsory national service, side by side 
with the establishment of a volunteer territorial force. A “ national 
builders’ brigade ” would be established to create employment , 
an intelligence services would bo set up to give the Government “ a 
comprehensive picture of the local and international situation”; 
and a Chief of External Intelligence would be appointed to provide 
” reliable information on tho reactions of the outside world to the 
policies adopted by Ghana.” 

Commenting on foreign Press reactions to the recent deportations 
[see above], Dr. Nkrumah said that while ho welcomed criticism, 
no Government could tolerate ** untrue or exaggerated stories aimed 
at discrediting the Government and creating violence and disorder ” 
He went on : “ The deportation of three people from Ghana has 
aroused tho attention of the world Press, sections of which often 
pass over in silence many of the arbitrary executions, arrests, and 
detentions which unfortunately occur m other parts of tho world. 
I do not resent in any way criticisms that have appeared in liberal 
European papers. I think the critics have not been fully informed 
of the facts. I think if the true facts came out all the Opposition 
would be in gaol.” 

In the older democracies, such as Britain and the U.S.A (Dr- 
Nkrumah went on), tho Opposition conducted itself in a sober and 
responsible way because it had been m power and know the problems 
of office. In Ghana, however, the Opposition had never held office, 
and tliero did not yet exist the “ respeot for the self-imposed rules of 
restraint ” which was necessary on all sides if democracy was to bo 
successful. ** It is therefore necessary to impose by a positive 
discipline what in the older democracies is done subconsciously,” 
ho declared, “ I do not in any way object to political attacks on mo 
or my party. What is completely destructive of democracy, and 
what tho Government will not tolerate, are unfounded and un- 
warranted attacks upon the judiciary, police. Civil Servloe, and Army. 
The Government intend to take every stop necessary to protect 
these from criticisms which should be directed towards the Govern- 
ment, whoso policies the security forces and the Civil Servioe are 
merely carrying out . ” 

Commenting on Dr. Nkrumah’s speech, I)r. Busia declared 
on Aug. 80 that “ the trend towards dictatorship has become 
more evident.” In support of his statement he referred to 
“ deportations, the banning of certain news on the radio, and 
ministerial changes tending to give the Government greater 
control of the police and the trade unions.” Dr. Busia gave a 
warning that legislation tampering with the traditional 
structure of the Ashanti region and the Northern Territories 
might lead to a risk of civil war.-— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 15729 B.) 

A. KENYA. — Decline in Mau Mau Detainees. 

The following information was given in the Colonial Office’s 
annual Report on Kenya , published on Sept. 10 : ( 1 ) the 
number of Mau Mau detainees in emergency detention camps 
was 81,532 at the end of 1956, a reduction of 13,415 since the 
end of 1955 ; (ii) the number of detention establishments had 
fallen during the year from 41 to eight ; (iii) a review com- 
mittee had recommended 915 Mau Mau convicts for remission 
of sentence, all of whom had responded to rehabilitation and 
earned accelerated release ; (iv) the rehabilitation of women 
and young men, previously a u most intractable problem,” 
had been particularly successful ; (v) there were “ virtually 
no backsliders among any detainees released after rehabihta- 
tion.”—(Times) (Prev. rep. Mau Mau, 15632 A.) 

B. MALAYA. — Admission to United Nations. 

An application by Malaya for membership of the United 
Nations was unanimously approved on Sept. 5 by the Security 
Council. Malaya became the 82nd member-State of the U.N. 
when formal approval was given by the General Assembly at 
the opening of its 12th session in New York on Sept. 17. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London) (Prev. rep. 15738 A.) 

C. CEYLON. — Diplomatic Relations with Czecho- 
slovakia at Embassy Level. 

It was announced in Colombo on Sept. 12 that Ceylon and 
Czechoslovakia had decided to establish diplomatic relations 
at embassy level and to exchange ambassadors. 

(Ceylon Government Information Department) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Government Changes. 


The following changes in the 
on Sept. 17 ; 

Viscount Hailsham 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd . . 

Mr. Derek Walker-Smith 
Mr. J. K. Vaughan-Morgan . . 

Mr. R. H. M. Thompson 


Government were announced 

Lord President of the 
Council. 

Minister of Education. 
Minister of Health. 

Minister of State, Board of 
Trade. 

Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Health. 


Lord Hailsham (49), formerly Minister of Education, took over 
the post of Lord President of the Council from the Earl of Home, 
who had combined it with the posts of Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations and Leader of the House of Lords. As Lord 
President of the Council, Viscount Hailsham will be responsible to 
Parliament for matters connected with the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the Agricultural and Medical Research 
Councils, and scientific matters generally, including scientific man- 
power. Responsibility for atomic energy, however, will contmue to 
bo exercised by the Prime Minister. Lord Home remained Leader of 
the House of Lords, and Lord Hailsham deputy leader. [For 
biography of Lord Hailsham see 15072 D.] 


Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd (53), who succeeded Lord Hailsham at the 
Ministry of Education, returned to the Government after being a 
back-bencher since December 1955. He had been Munster of Fuel 
and Power since 1951, but was dropped from the Cabinet when 
Sir Anthony Eden succeeded Sir Winston Churchill in the Premier- 
ship. [For biography of Mr. Lloyd sec page 11796, first column.l 

Mr. Derek Walker-Smith (47), previously Minister of State at the 
Board of Trade, succeeded Mr. Dennis Vosper at the Ministry of 
Health. Mr. Vosper, who had been taken seriously ill in July, 
resigned from the Government because his prolonged convalescence 
would not permit him to resume his ministerial duties at an early 
date. [A biography of Mr. Walker-Smith is given on page 15314.] 

Mr, Vaughan-Morgan (52), formerly Parliamentary Secretary at 
the Ministry of Health, succeeded Mr. Walker-Smith as Minister of 
State at the Board of Trade. He is Conservative M.P. for Reigate, and 
was an industrialist and company director before entering politics. 
During Mr. Vosper's illness Mr. Vaughan-Morgan acted as ministerial 
spokesman in the Commons on matters relating to publio health. 

Mr. Thompson (44), M.P. for Croydon South, succeeded Mr. 
Vaughan-Morgan as Parliamentary Secretary at the Ministry of 
Health. Previously a Vice-Chamberlain of H.M. Household, he was 
succeeded in that office by Mr Peter Logh, M.P. 

It was also announced that Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd and Mr. 
Reginald Maudlmg would be members of the Cabinet, whose 
size was thereby increased from 17 to 19. The average age of 
the Cabinet remained unchanged at 53. Mr. Maudling (40) is 
spokesman for the Munster of Power (Lord Mills) in the House 
of Commons, and also has special responsibility for co-ordina- 
ting the planning of Britain’s association with the proposed 
European Free Trade Area. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. 15595 A 5 15492 B.) 


E. SHIPPING. — Permanent Home at Greenwich 
for Clipper <£ Cutty Sark.” 

The Cutty Sark (the sole survivor of the “ clipper ship ” 
era), now permanently berthed in. a drydock at Greenwich, 
was opened to the public by H.M. the Queen on June 25. 

Built on the Clyde in 1869, and deriving her name — meaning in 
the Boots dialect “ short petticoat” — from Robert Burns’s poem 
Tam O’ Shunter, the Cutty Sark was intended for the tea trade from 
China to Britain, and combined small size (963 gross tons) with the 
ultra-fine “ lines ” and enormous sail-spread characteristic of the 
“ tea clippers.” Although she made a few fast passages from. Amoy 
and Foochow to London, competition from steamers following the 
opening of the Suez Canal soon made voyages to China unprofitable 
for Bailing vessels, and the ship was transferred to the wool trade 
from Australia to the United Kingdom. In this she remained 
employed until sold m 1895 to Portuguese shipowners, who renamed 
her Ferreira. 

In 1922 the vessel put into Falmouth for shelter after encountering 
heavy gales, and was seen there by Captain Dowman, a retired 
master mariner who had served in her as an apprentice. lie bought 
her, and after restoring her name and former rig, retained her at 
Falmouth as a memoral of the “ clipper ship age ” until his death 
in 1936, when the ship was presented by his widow to the Thames 
Nautical College and towed to the Thames. A few years ago the 
full restoration of tho vessel was taken m hand — under the guidance 
of the Director of the National Maritime Museum. — by an organiza- 
tion (The Cutty Sark Preservation Society) formed for the purpose 
under the patronage of the Duke of Edinburgh. 

The site of the drydock in which the Cutty Sark is berthed 
was given by the London County Council, together with the 
surrounding area, which, planned as an open riverside area, 
will be known as the “ Cutty Sark Gardens.” 

(Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette - Times) 
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KEKSIN(i\s CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


A. UNITED KINGDOM- — R.A.F. Estimates, 1957-58. 
- The Air Secretary’s Review. - First British Guided 
Missile Squadron- - “Lancaster” Bombers and “Spitfire” 
Fighters withdrawn from Active Service. 

The Royal Air Force Estimates for 1957-58 were published 
as a White Taper on April 25, 1957. 

The net total of 42187,000,000 shown in the Defence Estimates 
Included the following principal items (1950-57 figures in paren- 
theses) : Airframes, 1272,500,000 (£06,000,000) ; Aero-engines, 

£61,200,000 (£71,500,000); Spares, Components, etc., £20,700,000 
(£25,500,000) ; Armament, Ammunition and Explosives, £28,500,000 
(£80,500,000) ; Radio and lladar, £28,400,000 (£29,000,000) ; Petrol 
and Oil, £45,750,000 (£51,000,000). The Estimates showed a doorcase 
of about £-4,000,000 in Service pay and allowances as a result of 
reductions in strength, but civilian pay and allowances were higher 
by £1,670,000, an anticipated reduction in strength being more than 
offset by increased rates of pay. 

An accompanying memorandum by the Secretary for Air (Mr. 
George Ward) stressed that although ballistic missiles would 
“ gradually come to play an Increasing important part in the offensive 
deterrent,' * the manned bomber and fighter would continue to be 
needed for many years to come, whilst in such roles as air transport 
the need for manned aircraft was “ likely to increase rather than 
diminish/’ The foundations of Britain’s deterrent power would for 
many years remain the “ V ” bomber force, which would be pro- 
gressively developed, and hi which improved marks would be Intro- 
duced able to carry power-guided bombs. Meanwhile stocks of 
nuclear weapons wore increasing in lino with Bomber Command’s 
ability to carry them, and air defences wore being recast to concen- 
trate on the defence of nuclear bases. 

The following information was given in the memorandum : 

Bomber Command. The “ V ” bomber force was “ building up 
steadily,” with Valiants now at full strength, some Vulcan# already 
in service, and the Viceroy due to enter service during the year. 
The light bomber force would be reduced to about half its present 
size, but the reduction would be more than counter-balanced by 
equipping the Canberra squadrons to deliver nuclear bombs. 

Fighter Command. The Javelin was well established and popular 
with aircrews. Day -lighter squadrons wore being equipped with the 
latest mark of Hunters, the E.G, and a production order had been 
placed for tho supersonic IM, of which the first prototype (the 
TUB) had made its first flight In April, 1957. 

[It was subsequently announced on Aug. GO that the I MB would 
be powored by two Rolls-Royce turbo-jet engines fitted with a 
re -heat do vice for augmenting thrust. 1 
Coastal Command. The capacity of this Command to deal with 
the submarine threat was being Improved. The Neptune and 
Sunderland squadrons had been disbanded and the long-range 
maritime reconnaissance force wholly equipped with Skackletoris, a 
new version of which (the Mark III) would soon enter Her vice. 

Second Tactical Air Force (NATO). The reductions mentioned in 
the Defence White Paper would mainly affect the day-fighter 
ground-attack element, and to offset tho out by higher quality the 
remaining squadrons would he re-equipped with Hunter 6s. The 
striking power of the 2nd T.A.E. would rest on its Canberra# > 
equipped to deliver nuclear weapons. 

Middle and Far East. British policy in those areas remained the 
provision of small air forces of high quality, ready to receive rein- 
forcements from the U.IC. in emergencies. 

Canberra# and Hunters wore being introduced into both tho Par 
East and Middle East Air Forces, and Twin Pionair aircraft had 
also boen ordered for thoso theatres. 

Commonwealth Strategic Air Reserve. Arrangements for the 
Commonwealth Strategic Air Reserve wore proceeding smoothly, 
and an understanding had been reached with the Malayan Govern- 
ment on the sites required for airfields and radar stations. The 
wartime airfield at Gan, on Addu Atoll (Maidive Islands), would bo 
rebuilt as a staging post on the route to Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Far East [see 15295 A]. 

Control and Reporting, The “ very high performance ” of the 
new British radar equipment had enabled the oontrol and reporting 
organization to be streamlined and the number of stations to be 
reduced. Integration of British and Continental systems had been 
further advanced by experience of Joint working in extensive air 
exercises, and the Royal Observer Corps had carried out practice 
exercises in reporting and tracking radio-active fall-out. 

Guided Missiles. The memorandum explained that these were 
of four main types: (1) Air-to-air, launched from aircraft; (2) 
Surface-to-air, fired either from the ground or from a ship ; (3) 
Air-to-surface, including the powered or “ stand-off ” bomb ; (4) 
Surface-to-surface, which might he either a winged, unmanned, 
expendable bomb or a ballistic rooket. The first type were defensive 
weapons, hut the others were longer-ranged and were alternatives to 
the orthodox bomber. Most missile weapons were powered by 
rockets or ram-jets, but the latter method was not effective until 
high speeds had been reached ; missiles so fitted were usually 
accelerated initially by “ booster ” rockets. 

Alternative guidance systems (some of which were elementary and 
already inadequate) included: (a) the “beam-rider” system, in 
which the missile flew along a beam transmitted from an aerial near 
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the launching point ; (5) the “ passive homer/* In which tho missile 
“ homed ” on to emissions from the target o.g. heat from its engines ; 
(c) the “ scmi-neUvo/* where the target was “ illuminated ” by radar 
and tho missile “homed” on to tho radiated reflection; (d) the 
“ active tunning ” system, in which tho weapon generated its own 
signals and eouhl “home*’ on to the target without external aid; 
(<*) the “ celestial guidance ” system, which could ho used for long- 
range bombardment missiles aimed at stationary targets, and 
comprised a complicated astro-navigation system locked on to a 
selected star by radar or infra-red. 

Acceptance trials of the Fire flash, the It, A. E/s first guided 
missile (see 14735 B), had been encouraging and several target 
aircraft had been shot down at operational ranges. Full -scale trials 
with this weapon wore about to begin, and a more advanced missile 
(the Ftrestreak), based on the infra-rod principle, would shortly begin 
acceptance trials. Tho Fire streak would be fitted to Javelins and 
P.Vs. 

Development of surface-to-air weapons was also well advanced, 
“ Simulators ” wore being developed to reduce dying by target 
aircraft and firings of expensive missiles, but it would remain 
necessary to fire notuul missiles against “ drone *’ targets to test 
the reliability and effectiveness of the whole system. 

Equipment had been ordered for an Initial operational deployment 
of the lilootihousd , a ground-to-air missile of tho “ semi-active 
homing” type, and more advanced types of ground-to-air missile 
were also being developed* 

Early missiles would carry high -explosive warheads, but tho 
natural development was to lit atomic warheads, which the Govern- 
ment Intended to do. 

Tho thst R.A.E. missile station was under construction at North 
Coates, Lincolnshire, and would bo brought into us© for service 
trials in 1958. 

New Guided Missile Organisation, A new organization was being 
set up at the Air Ministry uudor an Air Vice- Marshal to co-ordinate 
and plan the introduction of guided missiles and their associated 
radar, and to integrate them with the existing control, radar and 
fighter-defence systems. 

Manpower. The strength of the R.A.E,, at present about 230,000, 
would be reduced to about 210,000 by April 1, 1958, The memo- 
randum stressed that although this reduction of 20,000 would 
necessarily onbuilHomo premature retirements of officers and N,(U).s, 
these would ho phased over a period and, as far <o» possible, would bo 
limited to those nearing the end of their normal careers. Everything 
possible would be done to minimize the effect on individuals. 

Recruitment* Recruitment of Regular airmen and airwomen had 
improved since the pay Increases in April 1956 (see 14887 A). In 
this connexion tho memorandum stressed that “ the key roles of the 
R.A.E. in the country’s defence system will continue to demand 
qualities at least as high as in the past/* 

Review by Secretary of State for Air. 

The Air Estimates were passed by the House of Commons 
on May 9 without a division, 

Mr. Ward explained that although the net Estimates were about 
£10,000,000 more than those for 1950-57, this wits entirely due to 
tho reduction of U.H. aid from £38,000,000 in 1950-57 to £9,500,000 
in the current year. The real comparison, he stressed, was between 
the gross Estimates >£500450,000 for 1957-58 and £524,095,000 
for 1956-57, giving a reduction in 1957-58 of nearly £19,000,000. 

After pointing out that whatever progress might he made in the 
development of guided missiles, Die manned aircraft, with the added 
flexibility offered by tho human mind, would have the advantage 
for many roles, Mr. Ward spoke of the “ revolution ” which had 
taken place in the radar defence system during the past five years. 
The heart of the latest defence chain, he said, wan a high-powered 
radar for early warning and control which, instead of the previous 
“ rather complicated organization,” would give tho commander of 
the defensive forces an instantaneous picture of threatened attack 
hundreds of miles before the British coasts wore reached. At the 
same time the number of radar stations was smaller and the opera- 
tional machine could be simpler and more effective, whilst new plans 
on which the Government was working would result in a large 
reduction of manpower, campled with vastly increased radar cover. 
Finality, however, was far from having beam renohod, for th© defen- 
sive system must not only keep pace with tho over-developing throat, 
but must also be able to provide long-range early warning for the 
operation of Britain’s guided -weapon defence. 

Turning to tho task of Transport Command in providing mobility 
for the Horvioos, the Minister said that for long-range movement 
the main load would fall on th© JirUannta, of which 13 wore on order 
(the first being duo to com© Into service in 1958), with more to 
follow. For the present, however, Transport Command would have 
to rely on Comet ll's (of which it had eight, with two more to be 
delivered shortly) and the Hastings, th© latter being used for 
medium-range transport work after tho Brikmnim had com© into 
service. Movement within overseas theatres would b© carried out 
largely by Beverley# (a large number of which were on order, with a 
third Beverley squadron in formation), whilst smaller aircraft ~ 
e.g. twin-rotor helicopters and twin- and singlc-onginod Plonairs-- 
would also be needed. During tho past year there had been a twofold 
increase in passengers carried by Transport Command, and it was 
hoped that by i960 available capacity would be nearly three times 
th© present figure. 
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With regard to air trooping, Mr. Ward explained that, in. order 
to ensuro flexibility and ooonoiny, tho Govemmout s policy was to 
tavito todopondent operators to carry out the tiwlc, which was ol 
oroat value to tliom and oonstitutod about 65 per pent of their 
TiMsonKer-oarrying activities. This arrangement lolt Transport 
Command free to conoentrato on providing air movement support 
ior the Services when necosBary. All civil trooping aircraft were 
sublect to tho same statutory regulations as other civil aircraft. 
Before a contract was given, tho method of operation, routes, crew 
omdiilcations, navigational facilities, and loads wore examined and 
approved by tho Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation, tho 
standards being those applied to British European Airways and the 
B O A C The independent operators had a good safety record, and 
stneo 1951 -when they first started to oporato trooping contracts— 
lia^carriod well over 600,000 passengers with only five accidents 
involving loss of life. During the same period Transport Ooimnaud 
hJ curbed approximately 100,000 passengers with many^ Two 
trooping flights, and had liad only two fata accidents— one at 
Lynoham in 1954, when a member of a cr V w 7 ^ 

and a more serious accident to a Beverley at Abingdon in March 1957. 

As regards suggestions that there should be an independent 
inquiry into the Government's policy with regard to air transport 
and air trooping, Mr. Ward said that he had examined the proposal 
together with tho Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, and had 
decided that it must he rejected. The Government accepted full 
responsibility for its polioy, and was not responsible to any ad hoc 
committee of inquiry but to Parliament. The Government emphati- 
cally rejected the suggestion that its trooping policy was endangering 
life unnecessarily, and examination of the findings of air aceidont 
investigations entirely vindicated its confidence in the safety stan- 
dards ft required for air trooping, in the efficiency with which air 
transport operators implemented them, and in the alia aft Uum 
selves. , 

8t I r meT. d u °A^“ 

might have a surplus of between 5,000 and 7,000 officers ^ 

unrrm number of warrant officers and N.G O.s v* itnin tne nos. 
five years. He gave an assurance that the Xt.A.F/s share would in 
each case bo “ appreciably less than one-third of the total. 

The following senior Il.A.F. appointments were announced 
during recent months (dates of announcement in parentheses) . 

Air Vice-Marshal E. O. IXudleston (an Australian) as Vice-Chief of 
Air Stall'— with rank of Air Marshal— in succession to Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Ronald I velaw -Chapman, retiring (March 25, 19 j7) 

Air Vi eo -Marshal Eudloston had been R.A.F. Instructor at the 
Imperial Defence College since February 1956, ^djvaa p^evious y 
A O C No 3 Group, Bomber Command, and Deputy Chief of ^ Staff 
fpiaS and Operations) at Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, 
Europe (SHAPE). , AI _ 

Air Marshal Lord Bandon, C.-in-C. of the 2nd Tactical Air Foico 
in Germany, as C.-in-C. Ear East Air force n ■ 

Francis Fressanges, retiring. (Apill 8, XJo7) 

Air Vioo-Marshal J. II. Edwardcs, Commandant of the bohool of 
Latd lte wS aV Old Samm (Wiltshire) aa C.-in-C of tbe ad 
T A.F. vice Lord Baudon, with rank o£ Air Marshal. (Apul 8, 1957) 

' rMof Marshal Bir Walter Dawson, Inspector-General of the 
rjlF , as Air Member for Supply andOrganization we Air CMef 
Marshal Sir J)onald Hardman, retiring. (Aug. 26, 1957 ). rho appoint 
ment takes effect on Jan. I, 19.)8. 

Air Marshal Sir Gilbert Nioholetts, A.O.C. Malta, and concurrently 
wf7r<* (Air) Allied Forces, Mediterranean, ns inspector- 
ial 0£theR.iF’mteSir Walter’llawson. (Aug. 20, 1957). 
General oi tne “ * a . ln . c Middle East Air Force, ns 

'TaZ!Z:Lo,L, 

I.T.S. n., 

25 1957). 

The Air Ministry announced on Aug. 14 that the first British 

Fairey Fireflash guided missile (see above). 

The last of the Lancaster bombers, of which 

yard on Oct. 15, 1958 tne ias ^withdrawn from 

device on July 11 but will take part in the annua! Battle of 

■Rri+nin flv-nast and other ceremonial occasions. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 
(Times \ . DefeIlC e White Paper, X5493 A.) 


A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Publication of “ Central African Examiner.” 

The first issue of a new fortnightly journal^ the Central 
African Examiner , appeared on June 7 . Described as 46 an 
experiment in journalism in a new and growing country,” its 
declared aim is “ to provide a conpreliensive background to 
the news of the day for thoughtful people m the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and to help create an informed and 
critical approach to current problems.” 

Sic Geoffrey Crowther, the former Editor of the Economist , had 
previously visited the Federation and had given, it as his opinion 
that there would be widespread support for a serious journal in that 
country. On his advice tho Rhodesian Selection group of copper- 
mining companies decided to provide the financial support necessary 
for establishing the Central African Examiner, while agreeing to 
safeguard tho integrity of the journal and the complete independence 
of the Editor. 

The example of the Economist has been followed by the appoint- 
ment of three independent trustees without whose consent the Editor 
cannot be dismissed. The trustees are Sir Robert Tredgold, Chief 
Justice of the Federation; the Rt Rev. Oliver Green- Wilkinson, 
Bishop of Northern Rhodesia ; and Dr. Walter Adams, Principal 
of the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Sir GeofErey 
Crowther has agreed to be a member of the Board of The Central 
African Examiner Ltd., of which Mr. A. B. MacLaren (a vice- 
president of Rhodesian Selection Trust) is chairman and Mr. David 
Cole (former Editor of the Northern News, Ndola) managing director. 
The members of the Board include an African hamster, Mr. H. W. 
Chitepo. 

It was stated that the policy of the Central African Examiner 
would bo the sole responsibility of the Editor, and that the journal 
would maintain an “ independent and impartial attitude towards all 
questions, whether political, industrial, social or racial.” 

Tiie Board of Directors, with the trustees’ approval, 
appointed Mr. Francis Baughan as Editor of the Central 
African Examiner. Mr. Baughan was formerly on the staff 
of The Times (London), specializing in colonial affairs, and 
was also Editor of The Times British Colonies Review. 
(Central African Examiner - Federal Information Department) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Restrictions on Foreign 
Shipping and Aircraft in Vladivostok Area. - Japanese, 

A /vn/1 Bwitict PrntMtS. 


«■“»* — - 

American and British Protests. 

It was announced by Moscow Radio on July 20 that, with 
the single exception of vessels enteiing or leaving the port of 
Nakhodka, foreign vessels and aircraft would in future require 
the express permission of the Soviet authorities to enter the 
area of Peter the Great Bay. [Peter the Great Bay is a triangular 
inlet of the Sea of Japan and leads to Vladivostok, the boviet 
Union’s main Pacific port and naval base ; it is about 100 
miles wide. Nakhodka is about 50 miles south-east ot 
Vladivostok.] 

The announcement explained that the Soviet Council of Ministers 
had recently established the frontier of Soviet internal waters in 
tho area, and hence the star Ling-lino for calculating the width, of 
Soviet territorial waters m the direction, of the sea, as a line linking 
tho mouth of the River Tyumon-Ula and Cape Povorotny (i.e. across 
the mouth of Peter the Great Bay). 

The Soviet action led to protests by Japan, the U.S.A. and 
Great Britain. The Japanese Note, delivered in Moscow on 
July 26, claimed that the Soviet action “contravenes the 
principles of international law ” and “ unlawfully violates the 
Japanese people’s freedom of fishing and navigation, as the 
area in question was “a traditional fishing-ground of the 
Japanese people.” The American Note (the text of which 
wa P s fssued on Aug. 13) declared that the Soviet action 
constituted an attempt to appropriate unlawfully a large area 
of the high seas. 

The British Note, handed over on Sept. 10, stated that 
“ H M. Government consider that this action of drawing a 
closing line of 102 miles in length has no foundation m inter- 
national law, and that the Soviet action is contrary to the 
spirit, intention, and wording of Article 7 of the draft Articles 
on the Law of the Sea drawn up and accepted by the Inter- 
national Law Commission, whose members include a boviet 
iurist ” It added that the Soviet Government s action was 
also contrary to “the well-established principle of freedom 
of the seas.”— (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - 
Japanese Embassy Press Department, London - limes - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

Note. The Article referred to in the British Note lays down that if 
the distance from one shore of an inlet to another were l5 mto or 
less, the waters of the inlet would rank as internal waters. K the 
distance were more than 15 miles, the normal ^ f orooastal waters 
(i e a three-mile strip of territorial waters) would apply. 
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A. UNrEBD NATIONS. — Dr. Hammarskjold’s 
Annual Report to U.N. General Assembly. 

The annual report of the U.N. Secretary-General, l)r. l)np; 
Ilammarskjold, was issued on Sept. 4 lor submission to the 
forthcoming (12th) session ol* the General Assembly. In his 
introduction, the Secretary-! icneral pointed out that the 
United Nations laid been confronted during the past year with 
some of the most dillicult situations it had been called upon 
to meet since its foundation in 1945, notably in the Middle 
East and in Hungary. Dr. Hammarskjold’s “ historical 
account of these important developments up lo June 1957,” 
together with his u observations arising from the experiences 
ol* the past year,” are summarized below : 

The Palestine Question. 44 As this is written,” said Dr. ilunmuir- 
skjdld, “ the U.N. Emergency Force is completing its sixth month of 
deployment on the Egyptian side of the armistice lino with Israel. 
It lias, 1 believe, been a pro-condition for the maintenance of general 
(inlet in the urea of its deployment, Just as in earlier months it played 
an essential part during the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Egyptian territory. The Commander and members of the Perce 
have fully earned the admiration and gratitude of the United Nations 
for the manner in which they have served and continue to serve the 
cause of peace in the Middle East in a pioneering role accompanied 
by many difficulties and endowed with limited authority. Equally, 
thanks should bo expressed to the Htatos which have supplied the 
units composing the Force and given it logistical support . . . 

*‘ The quiet maintained in rocont months helps towards creating a 
favourable sotting for future progress toward those basic solutions 
which, arc so necessary to the security and well-being of all the 
nations of the area* New, us always, progress toward such solutions 
depends primarily upon the attitude and initiatives of the Govern- 
merits themselves. The U.N. can help by lending its iniluonoo, Its 
presence, and the processes of diplomacy which arc available to the 
world organization. It can also help by providing an objective 
judgment of tho rights and interests involved. 

41 In the I’alostino question the U.N. lias two special roHpmisl* 
bUitlos. One is in regard to tho Armistice Agreements endorsed by 
the Security Council. Hie other is tho humanitarian responsibility 
for tho Palestine refugees, who have been under U.N. care for nine 
years as homeless victims of events outside their control, while tho 
problems of repatriation or resettlement have remained unsolved 
by tho Governments upon whom rests their hope for a life more 
consonant with human dignity. 

44 To work toward a restoration of tho Armistice Agreements, and 
to givo constructive help to the refugees, arc obligations of first 
priority resting upon the Organization and its member *Govcmmeuts. 
There continues to exist, I am convinced, a basic will to peace In 
the area despite whatever signs there may have been to tho contrary. 
I would bo the last to minimize tho very great difficulties that lie in 
the way of steps by Governments which are necessary to translate 
this will to poaco into concrete progress toward peaceful solutions. 
These difficulties must nevcrthcloss bo surmounted. The U.N. 
cannot and should not attempt to do this alone. The Governments 
concerned, with whom tho power of decision rests, may not be able 
to do it alono. But tho Governments, strengthened by the help 
available from and within tho U.N., can, and I hope will, decide to 
lead their peoples atop by atop upon this road toward a more secure 
and promising future for them all. 

The U.N. Emergency Force. 44 The U.N. Emergency Force is the 
first of its kind. It was created in a few days under emergency 
conditions without benefit of precedents, it Is a temporary force 
with a limited mandate and designed to moot a special situation. 
But tho value of such a force in situations like that in the Middle 
East had beon fully demonstrated, and this value should be preserved 
for the future. There is need for careful analysis and study of the 
UNEF experience . . . should tho Organization wish to build an 
agreed standby plan for a U.N. poaco force that could bo activated 
on short notice in future emergencies to servo in similar ways. Hteps 
have been taken for such a study to be undertaken in tho 
Secretariat.” 

The Suez Canal. 44 During tho past year the U.N. has beon con- 
cerned with the Suez Canal in two respects. There were differences 
over the regime of tho Canal which arose after Egypt’s nationaliza- 
tion of tho Suez Canal Company, some of which are still ponding. 
There was also the responsibility assumed by tho U.N., at the request 
of the General Assembly and on tho invitation of the Government of 
Egypt, to assist in reopening the Canal after it had beon blocked 
last November. 

44 Dike UNEF, the international clearance operation under tho 
U.N* flag was the first undertaking of its kind attempted by the world 
organization. The vital importance of tho Suez Canal to tho econo - 
mies of many nations made this a grave responsibility. Tho Canal 
was reopened to full traffic a littlo more than throe months after the 
U.N. salvage fleet began its work. This was well ahead of schedule. 
The cost is estimated at about # 8 , 600,000 , . . Since April, Suez Canal 
traffic has returned to the normal flow of recent years. However, 
various questions regarding the regime of the Canal following 
nationalization have still not found solutions which are generally 
accepted. It should also be noted that the six-year-old question of 
Israeli shipping, remains in dispute. 

” Members will recall that a number of questions and doubts 
concerning the Declaration registered by Egypt with the United 


Nations an an international instrument wore loft ponding at the 
conclusion of the Security Gounoil’s meetings last spring. Tho 
1 ’resident of the Council then stated that most members had qualified 
their acquiescence in the Egyptian declaration iw provisional and 
that, pending concrete stops the Egyptian Government might wish 
to take to remove the doubts Unit had arisen, the domicil would 
remain seized of tlic question. Since then, in accordance with the 
intention expressed in its Declaration, the Egyptian Government 
has deposited its acceptance of the compulsory Jurisdiction of the 
International Gourt of Justice in legal disputes arising between the 
parties to the Constantinople Convention of 1888 in respect of the 
interpretation of applicability of its provisions. On other questions 
which arose at the Security Council mootings the Hecretary -General 
has continued his efforts through informal contacts with the parties, 
without as yet being In a position to report further progress. 

The Hungarian Question, ” Tim Hungarian question will come 
once more before the General Assembly when the Assembly takes tip 
tho report of tho investigation made by Its Special Committee a few 
days after this communication reaches the hands of member- 
Governments ... In view of the wide Interest taken in the constitu- 
tional issues that were involved for the United Nations In both the 
Hungarian and Middle Eastern situations, and the discussions to 
which they have given rise, it may be useful to review the manner 
in which the General Assembly met these constitutional issues, 

“ Them was, first, the matter of pronouncing judgment as to tho 
facts and roommondlng remedial action. In the case of Hungary, 
Just as in the Middle East crisis, there was a difference of opinion 
between a majority and a minority. In each case, the majority 
acted in a maimer consistent with Its interpretation of the applica- 
bility of the provisions of the Charier and of the powers granted to 
tho General AHHombly by the Charter, In both oases, it should be 
noted, the majorities wore very large. 

” There was, second, the matter of compliance by the member- 
Htates toward whom tho Assembly’s resolutions were directed. 
There wore varying degrees of compliance at first in the withdrawal 
of troops from Egyptian territory ami eventually full compliance 
as to withdrawal, though not with respect to some of the other 
recommendations of the Assembly, in the ease of Hungary there 
was no compliance with the Assembly’s political recommendations, 
a position based from tho constitutional side on tho minority's view 
of the applicability of tho domestic Jurisdiction clause of the Charter. 
In these circumstances, the question aroso as to the means which 
the General Assembly might use to secure compliance. 

44 ’Plie Assembly may recommend, it may Investigate, it may 
pronounce judgment, but it dot's not have the power to compel 
compliance with its decisions. Under tho Charter, only the Security 
Council has the power to order the use of force, and then only to 
maintain or restore international peace and security. In tho * Uniting 
for Peace ' resolution, tho General Assembly adopted a plan under 
which it might make appropriate recommendations to mombor-Hlntos 
* for collective measures, iaohidlng in the case of a breach of the 
peace or act of aggression the use of armed foroa when necessary to 
maintain or restore international peace and security.' 'rims, the 
General Assembly may recommend that tnombor-H Catos give aid, 
including economic sanctions and military aid, to the victim of an 
armed attack in the circumstances envisaged under Article f>i of 
the Ohurtor. In such a coho the power of decision on action imple- 
menting the recommendations would rest, as It constitutionally must 
under tho Charter, with tho respective momber-Uovommonts. 

44 At one stage, when there was delay In compliance with the 
General Assembly's resolutions calling for withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Egypt, tho possibility of recommending sanctions arose, 
but no formal proposal to that effect was presented in the Assembly. 
Likewise, in the case of Hungary, when, compliance was refused, 
no delegation formally proposed a recommendation by tho General 
Assembly to momber-Wtates that they apply sanctions or use force 
to secure the withdrawal of foreign troops. The Judgment of the 
majority of member-states as to the course to pursue in this latter 
case was, instead, reflected in the General Assembly's resolution of 
condemnation and its decision to order an investigation. Both of these 
measures were appropriate to the General Assembly's own constitu- 
tional authority. 

The Role of the United Nations. 44 The events of the past year 
have, I believe, cast a clearer light upon the role of the U.N, in these 
times. The Charter does not endow the U.N, with any of the 
attributes of a super-State or of a body active outside the framework 
of decisions of mcmber-Govcruments. The United Nations is, 
rather, an instrument for negotiation among, and to some extent for, 
Governments. It is also an Instrument added to the time-honoured 
moans of diplomacy for concerting action by Governments In support 
of tho goals of tho Charter. This is the role the Organization has 
played, sometimes successfully, sometimes with disappointing 
setbacks. 

44 From time to time complaints are heard about the limitations 
upon the Organization’s power. It has even been suggested that, 
unless these limitations are corrected, the usefulness of the U.N. is 
so questionable that the main effort of the Governments in the search 
for peace should bo concentrated in other directions. This view does 
less than justice to the contributions of the U.N. in its short life. 
Especially, it fails to take into aooount that the real limitations 
upon action by the Organization do not derive from the provisions 
of the Charter. They result from facts of international Ilf® In our age 
which are not likely to be by-passed by a different approach or 
surmounted by attempts at merely constitutional reform. 
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44 To turn aside from the United Nations now because it cannot be 
transformed into a world authority enforcing: the law upon nations 
would be to erase all the stoady, though slow and painful, advances 
that have been mado, and to close the door to hopes for the future 
of world society, toward which present efforts and experiences should 
bo at least a modest stepping-stone. 

“ Wo should rather, recognize the United Nations for what it is — 
an admittedly imperfect but indispensablo instrument of nations in 
working for a peaceful evolution toward a more just and secure world 
order. The dynamic forces at work in this stage of human history 
have made world organization necessary. The balance of these 
forces has also sot the limits within which the power of world 
organization can develop at oaoh step and beyond which progress, 
when the balance of forces so permits, will be possible only by 
processes of organic growth in the system of custom and law 
prevailing in tho society of nations. 

44 Those processes of adjustment take time. Systems of alliance, 
maintained sido by side with the U.N. in recognition of the prevailing 
balanco of forces, may servo a useful purposo during the period 
through which we are passing. Xlowovor, most of us agree that such 
systems of allianco, like other traditional means of diplomacy and 
defence of national intorests, are limited in their value as safeguards 
of tho present and future soourity of our countries. Nations and 
groups of nations will never again be able to arrogate judgment 
unto themselves in international affairs in ways which once were a 
matter of oourso. 

44 Tho greatest need today is to blunt the odgos of conflict among 
tho nations, not to sharpen them. If properly used, the U.N. can 
servo diplomacy of reconciliation better than other instruments 
available to the member-states. All the varied interests and 
aspirations of tho world meet in its precincts upon the common 
ground of tho Charter. Conflicts may persist for long periods without 
an agrood solution, and groups of States may actively defend speoial 
and regional intorests. Nevertheless, and in spite of tomporary 
developments in tho opposite direction under the influence of acute 
tension, the tendency in tho U.N. is to wear away or break down 
differences, thus helping toward solutions which approach the 
common interest and application of tho principles of the Charter. 

” I belie vo that tho criticism of tho system of one vote for one 
nation, irrespective of size or strength, as constituting an obstacle 
to arriving at just and representative solutions, tonds to exaggerate 
tho problem. The General Assembly is not a Parliament of elected 
individual members ; it is a diplomatic meeting in which tho 
delegates of momber-States represent governmental policies, and theso 
policies are subject to all the influences that would prevail in inter- 
national life in any case. Smaller nations are not in the habit of 
banding together against the larger nations, whose power to affect 
international security and well-being is so much greater than their 
own. Nor do I see justification for talk about tho responsible and 
tho irresponsible among tho nations. Finally, the two -thirds rule 
applied to all major decisions in the General Assembly should sorve 
as a reasonable assurance to tlioso who may not fully share the views 
that have been here expressed . . . 

44 With its increase in membership, the U.N. more fully mirrors 
the realities of the present world situation than ever before . . . The 
United Nations reflects, but is in no sense a cause of, the renaissance 
of Asia. The awakening of Africa, and tho other great ohanges that 
are under way in the balance of power and relationships of the peoples, 
are likewise part of tho dynamics of history itself. As always, they 
bring with them many grave problems of adjustment. These all too 
easily may become tho occasion for arousing passion, fear and hatred, 
and may load in turn to violent upheavals and to the ultimate disaster 
of war in this atomic age. 

44 The functions of debate and vote are an essential part of the 
processes by which the U.N. oan assist the Governments in avoiding 
these dangers and in guiding development in constructive and 
peaceful directions. But if it is aooeptod that the primary value of 
the U.N. is to servo as an instrument for negotiation among Govern- 
ments, and for concerting action by Governments in support of the 
goals of the Charter, it is also necessary to use tho legislative pro- 
cedures of the U.N. consistently in ways which will promote these 
ends. In an organization of sovereign States, voting victories are 
likely to he illusory unless they are steps in the direction of winning 
lasting consent to a peaceful aud just settlement of the questions 
at issue. 

44 Full weight should also be given to the fact that the processes 
of adjustment and negotiation which the institutions of the U.N. 
make available to the member-Govemments embrace much more 
than the public proceedings of Its Councils and Assembly. In the 
diplomacy of world organization the quiet work of preparing the 
ground, of accommodation of interest and viewpoint, of conciliation 
and mediation, all goes into the winning of consent to agreed solu- 
tions and common programmes. This forms a basis upon which the 
U.N. can become an increasingly influential and effective force to 
aid the Governments in pursuit of the goals of the Charter. 

44 There are, I believe, promising and practical opportunities for 
improving the praotloes and strengthening the institutions of the 
U.N. In this area of multilateral diplomacy. Especially in the past 
two years we have begun to explore these opportunities in a number 
of ways with generally positive results. I hope this evolution of 
emphasis and praotioe will he pursued and broadened in the future. 
This seems to he a more urgent task than to attempt formal consti- 
tutional changes, the consideration of which the Committee of the 
whole Assembly, charged with studying the problem of thetime and 
place for a Charter review conference, unanimously wished to 
postpone until a later stage.” 


Disarmament. As the U.N. Disarmament Sub -committee was 
then in session in London, Dr. Hammarskjold made no comment on 
“ the substance of the proposals presented,” nor did he offer any 
opinion 44 on the degree of progress toward agreement that may have 
been made.” 

[As stated above, the Secretary -General’ a report was issued on 
Sept. 4. The disarmament talks m London, which had begun on 
March 18, ended m deadlock on Sept. 6, when they were adjourned 
indefinitely.] 

Atomic Energy. Recapitulating the “ important steps taken 
during the past year toward strengthening international co-operation 
in the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes,” Dr. Hammar- 
skjold pointed out (1) that the statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency had been unanimously approved in October 1956 ; 

(2) that the I.A.E.A. had come officially into existence in August 
1957, when the requisite number of ratifications had been deposited ; 

(3) that the Agency would hold its first session m Vienna m October ; 

(4) that a draft agreement had been negotiated on the relationship 
between the Agency and the United Nations, which would he sub- 
mitted for approval to tho 12tli Assembly session. 44 Thus the new 
institutional framework through which Governments can work 
together toward the goal of using atomic energy for man's benefit 
instead of his destruction is taking shape.” 

In addition, the second U.N. scientific conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy would take place m 1958 ; the U.N. Advisory 
Committee on Atomic Energy had agreed upon an agenda 44 which 
promises to result in a world-wide pooling of further advances in 
knowledge, comparable m significance to what took place at the 
1955 scientific conference ” ; and the General Assembly's Radiation 
Committee had made progress m its series of fact-finding surveys 
on the effects of radiation on health. 

Dr. Hammarskjold commented : 44 All these steps m international 
co-operation have received inadequate public notioe. Viewed in a 
longer perspective, they are opening doors to a future course of 
development of great aud lasting significance If they were to be 
combined with a first constructive advance m the field of disarma- 
ment, to which they bear a close relationship, their impact on the 
trend of events might be of decisive importance.” 

Ghana's Admission to United Nations. Dr Hammarsk] old said 
that Ghana's entry into the United Nations had 44 a particular 
significance for the Organization ” because 44 Ghana is not only a 
former dependent territory but includes a former U.N. Trust 
Territory, British Togolaud, which had voted iu a free plebiscite 
hold under U.N. supervision to become part of tho now State. Thus 
British Togoland became the first Trust Territory to attain the 
status of full self-government or independence, declared m the 
Charter as a primary objective of the International Trusteeship 
System. Both tho emergence of the new State and the manner in 
which it has attained its independence are indicative of the possi- 
bilities inherent in those processes of peaceful change envisaged in 
the Charter . . . Theso events mark a new step in the development of 
the role of the Organization m Africa.” 

The International Court of Justice. 44 In my annual report of two 
years ago,” said Dr. Hammarskjold, 44 I expressed the hope that 
States which had not accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice might give favourable consideration 
to doing so in the near future. I can only express regret that in the 
intervening period the number of acceptances of oompulsory juris- 
diction has declined. Now only 32 States, out of the 84 parties to 
the Statute of the Court, have aocepted that jurisdiction. This is 
contrary to the hopes of those who drafted the Charter at San 
Franoisco. The Court was then rightly envisaged as having a major 
part to play in securing peace. 

44 Even more discouraging ... is the fact that certain States have 
replaced or renewed their acceptances by declarations containing 
new and far-reaching reservations ... I cannot fail to express my 
own ooncern over the possibility that the present trend, if not soon 
halted, may render the whole system of oompulsory jurisdiction 
virtually illusory. 

44 The Court, like its predecessor under the League, has shown that 
it merits universal confidence. I am sure all those interested in the 
maintenance of peace through the establishment of a just interna- 
tional order, where strength alone is not the answer, would freely 
a dmi t that the ultimate aim must lie in the universal acceptance of 
international law impartially administered by judicial tribunals. 
Even in the present state of international society there are many 
disputes which would be closer to settlement if the legal issues 
involved had been the subject of judicial determination. 

“ I can, therefore, only renew my appeal to States whioh have not 
accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court to reconsider their 
position, and to those which have accepted to give earnest considera- 
tion to any reservations whioh may seriously weaken the jurisdiction 
of the Court. In any event, more frequent recourse to the Court, 
whether by way of oompulsory jurisdiction or by specific agreement 
in each case, would be desirable. Every recourse to the Court will be 
a contribution to the establishment of the international society 
for which we are working.” 

World Economic and Social Development. Although U.N. studies 
and reports had shown 44 a picture of improving economic and social 
conditions throughout much of the world,” and although the post- 
war period as a whole had been 44 marked by high levels of economic 
activity and considerable economic growth,” these social and economic 
gains were ” small when oompared with needs.” The Secretary- 
General commented in this ooxmexion : 
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“ Tho uneven ratcw of development in differont parts of tbo world 
remain a source of concern. While production may bo expanding 
and the level of living m general may bo rising, the gams in per 
capita income are greatest in areaw that are already economically 
advanced The need Cor more rapid economic growth and social 
advancement, in the less-developed regions of the world is a major 
challenge . . . 

44 Continued economic development in the world as a whole 
depends in large measure upon the possibilities of increasing the 
supply of energy. As rapid a development of atomic energy as 
possible is essential. Although atomic energy and possibly other 
non-con ventional sources will come increasingly into use, the 
demands on conventional sources will go on expanding, and may be 
expected to continue to supply the greater part of the world’s energy 
needs for some time to come. The Economic and Social Council [has] 
underscored the importance of international collaboration in the 
survey and development of energy resources. This is another matter 
to which X fee! the U.N. should devote increasing attention . . . 

44 The need to accelerate both economic and social development 
of the less-developed countries Is the more evident in view of the 
rapid growth of their population, which in many cases is now pro- 
ceeding at an unprecedented pace as a result of improvements in 
health conditions and reduction of death-rates. Ratos of growth that 
would double the population in 30 years or loss aro now nob uncommon 
in the economically loss advancod regions of the world ; the implica- 
tions of growth at such a pace emmot he ignored . . . ” 


Proposal for International Administrative Service. The Secretary- 
General said that lie had submitted to the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council, at the lattor’s request, 44 a proposal for an experi- 
mental programme whereby the loss-doveloped countries would be 
provided, at their request, with experienced administrators to work 
in their Civil Hervico and provide managerial and executive assis- 
tance whoro most needed throughout tho public services, particularly 
those concerned with economic and social development.” A memo- 
randum would be transmitted to member-Govermnonts for com- 
ment, mid a further report on this matter would bo submitted 
during 1058 in the light of tho viowH expressed. 

Human Rights. 41 Hitherto,” said T)r. Ilammarskjdld, 44 the 
human rights programme has boon concerned primarily with the 
establishment of general standards and broad definitions, such as 
those proclaimed in tho Universal Declaration of Human Rights . . . 
Tn tho course of the year the U.N. has directed its attention toward 
tho application of standards, toward tho making of inquiries into 
the principles and practices in respect of specific rights, and toward 
the development of the moans for nations and peoples to outer into 
a free exchange of experience in tho protection of lmmnn rights. 
This 4 action programme) * calls upon Governments to submit reports 
on human rights every three years ; diroots tho Commission on 
Human Rights to make intensive studies of specific rights (the first 
subject being 4 freedom from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile ') ; 
and authorizes tho Secretary-General to organize seminars on human 
rights, preferably on a regional basis, 

44 The positive objective of this programme, which is still in an 
experimental stago, is to enable nations and peoples to learn from 
one another of tho results obtained and the difficulties encountered 
in tho promotion of human rights, and to benefit thereby.” 


The Refugee Problem. The Secretary- General pointed out that 
the influx of over 170,000 Hungarian refugees into Austria, and some 
20,000 into Yugoslavia, had made new demands both on tho coun- 
tries receiving refugees and on the services of the U.N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. Although there had been a 44 widespread 
and generous ” response to tho U.N. appeals for aid to these refugees, 
there still remained 44 the task of meeting the long-term needs of 
Hungarian refugees awaiting emigration, particularly young people, 
and assisting the integration of those who wish to remain In tho 
country of asylum. Further, the generous response to the needs of 
the Hungarian refugees may, perhaps, have tended to obscure tho 
continuing responsibility of tho international community for those 
other refugees within the mandate of the High Commissioner, many 
of whom have now boon rofugees for 11 years.” 


After pointing out that the General Assembly would have to 
decide whether the Offloe of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
should be continued beyond Deo, 31, 1958, and expressing the hope 
that the Office would he continued beyond that date, Dr. Hammar- 
skjdld added : 44 An urgent effort is required to achieve permanent 
solutions for the refugees, particularly for those remaining in camps. 
A comparatively small number of men, women and children Is now 
involved. More could be done for them if countries wore to extend 
the practice of admitting families as units, even when they include 
admittedly 4 difficult ’ cases. Surely it should be possiblo to provide 
the comparatively small sums involved, and to take those other 
measures necessary to bring us beyond the stage of temporary 
expedients and to lasting solutions.” 


The Secretary-General’s report concluded with a tribute t< 
the humanitarian work of the U.N. Children’s Fund, and at 
appeal to memher-Govemments to give increasing support t< 
UNICEF in its efforts on behalf of the world’s children 

a Information Centre, London) (Prev. rep. Middb 
15441 A 5 15353 A 5 UNEF, 15680 A 5 15391 A 
Suez Canal, 15545 A ; 15341 A ; Hungary, 15621 A 
J 5405 A ; Disarmament, 15517 A ; Ghana, 15427 A 
V* N * Charter, 15615 B 5 International Atomic Energy 
Agency, 15261 A.) 


A. RHODESIA AND NYAS ALAND FEDERATION. — 
Federation Citizenship Act. 

A Bill establishing Federal citizenship and regulating 
analogous matters received a third and dual reading in the 
Federal Assembly on March 14, 1957, The main provisions of 
the Bill (entitled The Citizenship of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
and British Nationality Bill, 1057) were as follows : 

(1) All Federal citizens would also become British subjects 
automatically. 

(2) The following categories of persons would qualify for Federal 

citizenship automatically : .... 

(a) All persons bom in Southern Rhodesia who had already 
qualified for 44 British subject” status under Southern Rhodesian law; 

(b) All persons born in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland who 
could claim 44 British subject” status by descent ; 

(c) All persons, whether or not they were born within the Federa- 
tion, who were Southern Rhodesian citizens at the time of the enact- 
ment of the Bill ; 

(d) British subjects in any part of the Federation whose names 
were on a Federal voters’ roll ; 

(r) Persons registered or naturalized in Northern Rhodesia or 
Nyasaland as citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies, 

(3) Newcomers to tho Fedora, lion who were British subjects would 
bo eligible for Federal citizenship after a qualifying period of two 
years. 

(4) Alien immigrants would be eligible for naturalization (and 
hence Federal citizenship) after a qualifying period of flvo years. 

(5) Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland (at present 
British-protected persons for tho most part) would have the right to 
apply for Federal citizenship and would receive it on subscribing to 
an oath of allegiance to tho Queen, 

(6) Tn future, with limited exceptions, persons naturalized or 
registered in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland would no longer 
become citizens of the U.K. and Colonies hut Federal citizens. 

(7) Those who became Federal citizens by process of application 
ooulcl bo deprived of their citizenship if they were absent from the 
Federation for more than three years and for various other reasons. 
Citizens by birth or descent, however, could not be deprived of 
citizenship. 

In a statement issued on Jan. 11, simultaneously with the 
publication of the, Bill, the Federal Minister for Law (Mr, .1. M. 
Greenfield) explained that (lie drafting of the Bill had presented 
unique diillcultles in view of the fact that the Federation 
consisted of n seif-governing colony (Southern Rhodesia) whose 
inhabitants were British subjects, and two protectorates 
(Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) whose inhabitants, unless 
they had inherited “ British subject ” status by descent, were 
British-protected persons. 

The statement continued ; 44 It is usual, of course, for a 

[Commonwealth] country to confer citizenship and the related status 
of British subject upon all persons who have associations with it by 
way of birth, descent, residence or other dost) connexion. In 
ordinary circumstances, the proposed Federal law would have done 
llkewiso, hut tho Federal Government was faced with the necessity 
of respecting the British-protootod status of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants oE Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the close attachment 
which many of them have for that status. 

When introducing the Bill in the Federal Assembly (Feb, 28), 
Mr. Greenfield stated that it had been drawn up because the 
Government considered it necessary to clarify completely 
the position of Federation citizens travelling* abroad. In 
addition, all the more important countries in the Common- 
wealth had their own citizenship laws and it was thought 
desirable that the Federation should come into line with them. 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 

B. LITERATURE. — Discovery of Unknown Comedy 
by Menander. 

Professor Victor Martin, of the University of Geneva, 
announced to the Paris Academic den Inscriptions on Sept, 18 
that he had discovered the only known complete text of a 
comedy by the Greek dramatist Menander (e. 840-200 B.C.), 
which he hoped to publish early in 1958. The manuscript, 
which is written on papyrus and is attributed by Professor 
Martin to the third century A.D., was found in the library of 
M. Bodmer, a Geneva collector of books and manuscripts, who 
had obtained it from a dealer. The comedy is entitled Dyskobs 
(“ The Bad-tempered Man ”), and according to a note on the 
manuscript was first performed in Athens in 810 B.C. 

As the leading exponent of Hie Greek “new comedy,” 
which dealt with everyday life in a satirical spirit, Menander 
exercised a strong indirect influence on the development of 
European drama through the imitations of Ms work contained 
in the comedies of the Latin dramatists Plautus and Terence, 
No complete play by him was previously known to exist, 
however, although large sections of two of Ms other comedies, 
The Arbitrators and The Rape of the Rlnglets $ have been 
recovered in recent years. — (Manchester Guardian) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal Industry* - National 
Coal Board Report for 195:6. - Production Statistics. - 
Price Increases. - N.C.B. Appointments. - The Coal 
Mining (Subsidence) Act. 

The 11th annual report of the National Coal Board, covering 
the year ended Dec. 81, 1956, was published on June 5. It 
showed that after meeting taxation and mterest the Board 
had made a surplus of £12,800,000, compared with a deficit of 
£19,600,000 in 1955. This surplus — the highest since nationali- 
zation — reduced the Board’s accumulated deficit to £28,800,000. 

The report stated that output in 1956 was slightly higher 
than in 1955 and 17 per cent higher than in 1946, there being 
“ every reason to expect ” that the improvement would be 
maintained in 1957. Other favourable features were (a) a rise 
in manpower and in productivity ; (6) a reduction in the amount 
of coal lost through disputes ; (c) a reduction in imports. 

The following information was given in the report : 

Output. Saleable output of coal totalled 222,000,000 tons, compared 
with 221,600,000 tons in 1955. Output from N.O.B. collieries 
(207,400,000 tons) was about 500,000 tons less than in 1955, but 
opencast production rose by about 750,000 tons and production from 
licensed mines by 243,000 tons. Output from voluntary Saturday 
working declined by 591,000 tons. 

Costs, Prices and Profits. Cost of production of mined coal totalled 
74s. 5d. a ton, against 67s. 3d. a ton in 1955. Prooeeds from the 
sale of ooai averaged 77s. a ton (68s. in 1955), resulting in a profit 
on colliery operations (before charging interest) of 2s. 7d. a ton, or 
Is. lOd. a ton more than in 1955. Profit on opencast mining totalled 
£8,600,000. 

Productivity. This improved during the year, only 812 shifts 
being worked for every 1,000 tons of saleable output, compared with 
816 shifts per 1,000 tons in 1955. Saleable output per manshift 
improved slightly by 0.01 per cent to 1,232 tons. 

[Mr. James Bowman, chairman of the N.C.B., stated in this con- 
nexion that output in metric tons per manshift was 1.25 in Britain, 
1.19 in Western Germany, 1.07 in Prance, 1.15 in the Saar, 0.84 in 
Belgium, and 0.96 in the Netherlands.] 

Manpower. This rose towards the end of the year, the slackening 
demand for labour in other industries having arrested the decline 
in coalmining manpower of the two previous years. Although there 
were 3,503 more miners at Deo. 31, 1956 than at Dec. 31, 1955, the 
average throughout the year was only 703,400, compared with 
704,100 in 1955. 

Absenteeism. Both voluntary and involuntary absenteeism 
Increased, total absenteeism among face-workers averaging 15.18 
per cent In 1956, against 14.70 per cent in 1955. 

Accidents. There were 318 fatal and 1,731 reportable non-fatal 
accidents during 1956, both figures being the lowest on reoord. 

Strikes. Unofficial stoppages and restrictions of work in 1956 
numbered 3,771 (the highest total since nationalization), compared 
with 3,581 in 1955. Coal lost through stoppages and restrictions 
In 1956 totalled 2,146,500 tons. 

Mechanization. The report stated that 1956 saw the biggest 
advanoes yet made in coal mechanization, all divisions having 
reported increases in output by power-loading. Of the total output 
raised and weighed, 36,400,000 tons (15.5 per cent) were obtained 
from power-loaded faces, compared with only 25,100,000 tons 
(10.8 per cent) in 1955. An average of only 176 manshifts per 1,000 
tons of output were required on power-loaded faces iu 1956, compared 
with 280 manshifts per 1,000 tons on other faces. 

Shortage of Large Coal. Tonnage of “ large coal ” fell in 1956 by 
3,500,000 tons, the report explaining that although power-loading 
machines produced more coal, a greater proportion of this was small 
coal than with hand-loading. Research was in progress to produce 
power-loading machines which would cause less breakage of coal ; 
some manufacturers were accepting smaller sizes of coal ; and the 
railways were making increased use of briquettes. Those measures 
should relieve the pressure of demand for large coal by 2,500,000 tons 
a year, which would otherwise have to be imported. 

Imports and Exports. Coal imports in 1956 (mainly of “large 
coal ”) totalled 5,250,000 tons, the average loss being 65s. 7d. a ton. 
In this connexion the report stated that coal was produced and sold 
more cheaply in Britain than in any other European country, and 
was also cheaper than U.S. coal delivered at British ports. The 
N.O.B. aimed at ceasing coal imports as soon as possible. 

Coal exports during the year amounted to about 8,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Bowman, commenting on the Board’s improved posi- 
tion, nevertheless gave a warning that a further rise in coal 
prices would be necessary during the summer in order to meet 
(a) the increased cost of steel, oil and greases ; (6) the cost to 
the industry of the Mines and Quarries Act (£10,000,000) and 
the Coal Mining Subsidence Act (£5,000,000 — see below) ; 
and (c) higher wages. The “ substantial figures * involved 
were more than the increase in the industry’s efficiency could 
absorb, and the Board had already concluded negotiations 
with the Government for a price increase. 


Production Figures. 

The following table shows the average weekly rates of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output and 
absenteeism, in the second quarter of 1957 : 
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3,981,517 

173,017 



No. of shifts 


Per- 


Wage-earners worked Output per 

centage 


on colliery 

at 

per 

manshift 

of 


books 

coal- wage- at over- 

absentee- 


Total 

face earner coal-face all 

ism 

April 

711,125 289,375 

4.6 3.386 1.236 

13.01 

May* 

712,360 285,920 

4.97 3.418 1.258 

11.64 

June 

710,850 284,575 

4.50 3.323 1.207 

13.68 

2nd Qtr. 

711,445 286,623 

4.69 3.376 1.233 

12.77 


♦Average of five weeks. 

tlncluding fishing vessels but excluding coastwise bunkers. 


Recent developments in connexion with the coalmining 
industry are summarized below : 

N.C.B. Quarterly Accounts. The N.C.B. accounts for the first 
quarter of 1957, published on Aug. 2, showed a surplus of £8,799,337 
compared with a surplus of £6,090,000 in the first quarter of 1956. 
Total profits amounted to £15,497,337 (oollieries £11,591,337, open- 
cast workings £2,055,000), of which £6,180,000 was absorbed by 
interest charges. Saleable output totalled 56,360,170 tons, compared 
with 54,661,215 tons in the first quarter of 1956. 

Price Increases. The price increases foretold by Mr. Bowman (see 
above) came into operation on July 1, when coal prices were raised 
by an average of 6s. 6d. a ton and the price of domestic coke by 
8s. Id. to 13s. Id. a ton according to grade. 

Prices of house coal were raised by an average of from 6s. 8d. to 
8s 4d. a ton according to grade. The N.C.B. estimated that the 
increase would fall on various industries as follows : gas, 7s. Id. a 
ton ; N.C.B. ooking plants, 6s, lOd. ; other coking plants, 6s. 8d. ; 
power stations, 5s. Id. ; railways, 7s. 7d. ; iron and steel, 6s. 8d. ; 
hunkers (coastwise), 7s. 5d. ; bunkers (trawlers), 7s. 7d. ; all other 
inland uses, 6s. 3d. ; Northern Ireland, 6s. 2d. 

A spokesman for the British Transport Commission estimated that 
the increases would add about £5,000,000 a year (8.5 per cent) to 
the Commission’s coal bill. A spokesman for the Central Electricity 
Authority put the probable cost of the increases to the Authority 
at about £10,500,000. 

Wage Increases and Saturday Working. The executive of the 
National Union of Mineworkers announced on May 30 [see 15530 A] 
that the wage increases negotiated with the N.C.B. on May 2 had 
been approved by a two-to-one majority by a miners’ ballot held 
during the month. The men had also agreed (by 509,000 votes to 
217,000) to continue Saturday working for another year. 

N.C.B. Appointments. Mr. J, O. Blair-Cunyngham, N.C.B. Director 
of Staff, was appointed a full-time member of the National Coal 
Board by Lord Mills' (Minister of Power) on Aug. 6. It was announced 
on Aug. 15 that Mr. C. G. Simpson, Deputy Director-General of Staff, 
would succeed Mr. Blair-Cunyngham as Director-General, whilst 
Mr. J. V. Wood, staff direotor. Northern (Northumberland and 
Cumberland) Division, would become Director-General of Industrial 
Relations. 

The Coal Mining: (Subsidence) Act. 

The House of Commons gave an unopposed second reading 
on Jan. 31 to the Coal Mining (Subsidence) Bill, which made 
the National Coal Board responsible for remedying damage 
caused by subsidence resulting from coalmining operations 
to land, buildings, roads, railways, aircraft runways, sewers, 
drains, and other service lines and pipes. 

The Bill (1) required the N.C.B., in the event of damage, to under- 
take any work needed to make the property concerned “ reasonably 
fit for its original use ” ; if, however, the cost of making good the 
damage should exceed the depreciation m the value of the property, 
the Board might choose instead to contribute towards the costs 
incurred by some other person in carrying out the work; (2) 
empowered the Board to carry out preventive works, or (on under- 
taking to pay the cost) to require the owner of the property to do so ; 
if he refused, the N.C.B. would be relieved of its responsibility to 
repair any subsequent damage. The Bill also required the N.C.B., 
within areas to he designated by the Ministers of Power, or of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food, to carry out or pay for measures to 
remedy, mitigate, or prevent deterioration of land drainage. 

Mr. Maudling (Paymaster-General) explained that the Bill extended 
to shops, business premises, industrial buildings, farms, and local 
authorities’ premises the principle that compensation should be paid 
for subsidence damage established by the Coal Mining (Subsidence) 
Act of 1950 [see 10898 A] in the case of dwelling-houses. It did not 
cover indirect damage, as the Government considered that this would 
be impracticable. The whole cost of compensation would be borne 
by the National Coal Board and was expected to amount to about 
£5,000,000 a year, equivalent to about 6d. on each ton of coal mined. 



In the Report stage (July 4) Government amendments wore 
agreed to (1) providing for compensation (on the same basin as 
for negligence) to be paid for death or serious injury attributable 
to negligence ; (2) making the N.(VB. liable for certain kinds of 
damage occurring before the enactment of the Bill. 

The Bill received the Royal Assent on July SI, 1957. 
(Ministry of Power - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev. rep, 1955 Report, 14882 A ; 
Production Figures, Wage Increases, 15530 A; Price 
Increases, 14930 C 3 Coal Mining (Subsidence) Act, 1950, 

10898 A.) 

A. SCOTLAND. — Edinburgh Development Plan. 

Following its final approval by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, a comprehensive 20-year development plan for 
Edinburgh was published by the City Corporation on Sept. 4. 
The plan was based on the assumption that the city’s popula- 
tion would increase by five per cent by 1977 (i.e. to 500,000), 
and provided for development in two phases — 1957-1902, and 
1908-1977* Its main features were as follows : 

(а) To accommodate the expected increase In population and, to 
eliminate slums and overcrowding, 43,400 new houses would bo 
built and a further 12,000 mad© available by tho modernization of 
existing sub-standard properties. 

(б) A number of new roads would bo built, tho moat important 
being : (i) a relief road for the Bridges area (1 mile), part of which 
would ran underground by a tunnel under St. Andrew’s House and 
Colton Hill ; (ii) aix ©astern approach road (3.6 miles) which would 
by-pass Musselburgh, skirt Holyrood Park, and end at tho St. 
Leonard’s roundabout (3.6 miles) ; (ill) a link road from St. 
Leonard’s to Toloross, part of which would consist of a tunnel; 
(iv) a road replacing the disused Union Canal (4 miles). In addition, 
on outer circular road would be formed by linking up existing roads. 
Land would also be allocated for a new western approach road 
(2 miles) and a new city by-pass road (8 miles), but the actual con- 
struction of these roads would not begin until some time after 1977. 

(c) 24 new schools (seven secondary and 17 primary) would he 
built, while three of tho city’s 53 private schools (Mary Ersklne 
School for Girls, George Watson’s Ladies’ College, and Edinburgh 
Aoademy primary department) would bo transferred to now sites. 
In addition, sites worn allocated for 42 new nursery schools, but 
construction of those would probably not begin until after 1977. 

(d) Throe new bus statioxis would bo built, as well as a combined 
bus and helicopter station at the East Goods Yard, Leith Walk. 

(c) A green holt would be established to ” preserve and enhance 
the landscape setting of tho capital.” 

(/) 482.0 acres of undeveloped land were allocated for industrial 
use, of which, however, 109,5 acres would probably not be developed 
until after 1977. In addition, 128 acres of already developed land 
would be redeveloped for industrial purposes. Two other important 
allocations were 290 acres for commercial use and 176 for general 
business use. 

(g) 143 acres were set aside as cultural, university, and public 
building areas and would be used for such purposes as libraries, 
museums, concert halls, etc. 

(h) Halls of residence for the University of Edinburgh would he 
built on a site at Salisbury Green. 

A Corporation spokesman stated that the plan was not 
directly related to the earlier (and much wider-ranging) 
Abercrombie Plan of 1949, although the latter had produced 
a basis for the new proposals.-— (The Scotsman, Edinburgh) 
(Prev. rep. Abercrombie Plan, 10x75 A.) 

B. CEYLON. — Inquiry into University of Ceylon. 

The Ceylonese Minister of Education (Mr. Dahanayake) 
announced on Aug. 22 that he had invited Professor Joseph 
Needham, F.R.S., to head a three-man commission to inquire 
into the affairs of the University of Ceylon. If Professor 
Needham accepted the invitation he would be assisted by 
Mr. Chintaman Dcshmukh, chairman of the Indian University 
Grants Committee and formerly Minister of Finance. The 
third member of the commission would be a Ceylonese. The 
commission would examine all aspects of university education 
in Ceylon and report on questions of external degrees, religious 
education, and higher education. 

The University of Ceylon was established in 1942 under 
the direction of Sir Ivor Jennings (now Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge), its first Principal. In recent months it had been 
strongly criticized, both inside and outside Parliament, on the 
grounds that it was doing little or no research and that its 
policy was not meeting file nations requirements. — (Ceylon 
Government Information Department - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 5252 B.) 

C. GUATEMALA. — Lifting of State of Siege. 

The state of siege imposed after the assassination of 
President Castillo Armas was lifted on Aug. 22, having been 
in force for nearly a month. — (New York Times) (15693 D.) 


D. UNITED STATES. — Record Balloon Ascent. 

A successful experiment to test man’s chances of survival 
on the edge of outer space was made on Aug. 19-20 by Major 
David G. Simons (84), a doctor in the U.S. Force, who ascended 
in a pressurized balloon to a height of 19 miles and remained 
suspended at the limit of the earth’s atmosphere for 24 hours. 

Attached to the balloon (a helium-filled sphere 200 ft. in diameter, 
made of plastic) was an aluminium gondola, pressurized, and air- 
conditioned to enable its occupant to withstand conditions in the 
stratosphere. The gondola, 8 ft. high and only about 3 ft. wide, 
contained scientific instruments to enable Major HImons to make 
experiments into cosmic rays and other phenomena ; it also con- 
tained a tape-recorder on which he wjis able to record his physical 
and psychological reactions throughout the experiment. The 
gondola was given an artificial atmosphere of oxygen and helium, 
and was specially insulated to protect its occupant from the intense 
radiation and extreme temperatures at the limits of the earth’s 
atmosphere. Major .Simons was sealed into the gondola ton hours 
before the ascent to accustom him to the oxygen-helium atmosphere 
ho would have to breathe, arid to give sufficient time to remove tho 
nitrogen from his system. [If the ascent had been too rapid and Major 
Simons had had nitrogen in his system, the nitrogen would have 
formed bubbles In his blood, causing painful and possibly fatal 
" bends.”] 

The balloon was released on Aug. 19 from the bottom of an open 
400 -ft. -deep iron mine near Crosby, Minnesota, and shot Into the air 
at 1,000 feet a minute from a launching iruok at the bottom of the 
mine. After drifting 30 miles south-east and then westward, it 
ascended to 102,000 feet (19 miles) and remained for 24 hours at that 
altitude, where it was above 99 per cent of the earth’s atmosphere. 
Throughout this period Major Simons was in radio contact with a 
monitoring van, which recorded his impressions and the results of 
scientific experiments carried out by him. Tho balloon descended 
on the following day (Aug. 20) In a field in South Dakota, after 
being aloft for 32 hours. 

The gondola had tiny portholes through which Major Simons was 
able to make his observations and record his impressions of the 
upper atmosphere and outer space. He was able to descend by 
letting out some of the balloon’s 3,000,000 cubic feet of helium from 
an electrically-controlled valve in the top of the sphere. Before 
descending from 19 miles up, he told ground control that ho was 
M fooling fine, completely relaxed and enjoying the view.” 

After descending Major Himons told press correspondents that he 
had had “an indescribable ringside view of the heavens,” had suffered 
no lU-efieetH, and had been too busy making cosmic ray tests and 
other experiments ” to get lonesome ” on the edge of outer space. 
Describing some of his Impressions and observations, he said that the 
stars did not twinkle but shone steadily when seen from the limit 
of the atmosphere ; that in daylight the sky appeared black over- 
head and violet-hnod to the north ; and that the sunrise was a 
** magnificent and awesome ” sight. He added that he had clearly 
seen the earth’s curvature from a height of 19 miles. 

Tho officer in charge of the experiment (Colonel J. Btapp) said 
that Major Simon’s ascent had proved that human beings could 
live outside the earth’s atmosphere “ by taking their own atmos- 
phere with them.” The u experiment In livability ” at such altitudes 
had boon so successful that it would have Important applications in 
space travel. 

Major Simons is in charge of the aero-medical laboratory 
at the Holloman Air Base, Alamogordo, New Mexico. His 
experiment was the first in a project (“ Project Man High ”) 
designed to pave the way for space travel.— (Now York Times) 

E. GIBRALTAR. — New Governor. 

It was announced on Sept. 18 that Lieut-General Sir Charles 
Keightley had been appointed Governor of Gibraltar in 
succession to Lieut-General Sir Harold Redman, and would 
take up his new appointment when General Redman’s term of 
office expired towards the middle of 1 958. General Keightley 
(56), who commanded the Anglo-French forces in the Suez 
operations last November, had been C.-in-C. Middle East 
Land Forces from September 1958 to August 1950. During 
the war he commanded the 80th Armoured Brigade, the 0 th 
Armoured Division, the 78th Infantry Division, and the Fifth 
Army Corps, and after 1945 held the successive posts of 
Director of Military Training at the War Office, Military 
Secretary to the Secretary of State for War (then Mr. Shinwell), 
C.-in-C. British Army of the Rhine, and C.-in-C. Far East 
Land Forces before his appointment to the Middle East 
Command.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14050 D.) 

F. NORTHERN IRELAND. — Lifting of Curfew. 

The curfew imposed on Aug. 12 in Newry and adjoining 
districts of Counties Down and Armagh, following the I.R.A. 
outrages of the previous day, was lifted on Sept. 9 by the 
N.I. Minister of the Interior (Mr. Topping) after consultations 
with the police. Mr. Topping pointed out that there had been 
no further incidents during the four weeks in which the curfew 
had been in force.— -(Belfast Telegraph) (Prev* rep. 15713 A.) 
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SEPTEMBER 21 — 28 , 1957 

A. NORWAY. — Death of King Haakon VII. - 
Accession of King Olav V. 

King Haakon VII of Norway, who had been in failing health 
for several weeks, died m Oslo on Sept. 21, aged 85 years. 
He was the hrst sovereign of an independent Norway for more 
than five centuries, and at the time of his death was the oldest 
reigning monarch in Europe. 

A Danish prince by birth, ho was born at Charlottenlund (Denmark) 
on Aug. 3, 1872, tho second son of Crown Prineo Fredenk of Denmark 
(later King Frodorik VIII) and Princess Louise of Sweden and 
Norway. Christened as Christian Frodorik Carl George Waldomar 
Axel, and known as Prince Carl, he entered the Royal Danish Navy 
at tho ago of 14 and pursued the normal career of a naval officer, 
rising from midshipman to captain. In 189 C, when 23 years of ago, 
he married his cousin Princess Maud, tho third daughter and youngest 
child of tho then Prince of Wales (later King Edward VII of Great 
Britain) and of Princess (later Queen) Alexandra. Tho marriage 
was solomnizod at Buckingham Palace. 

On June 7, 1905, tho Norwegian Storting unanimously voted to 
dissolvo tho union with Sweden, which had lasted since 1814. The 
decision was ratified by a plebiscite of tho Norwegian people held in 
August 1905, Norway thereby becoming a fully independent nation 
after more than 500 years. LSinoo 1397 Norway had boon under the 
sovereignty of, or in association with, Denmark or Sweden.] The 
throne of independent Norway was offered by the Stortmg to Prinoe 
Carl, who aoooptod it on condition that he was chosen by a free vote 
of tho people. Although there was considerable republican sentiment 
in Norway at tho time, a national plebiscite hold in November 1905 
showed a four -to -one majority in his favour. Prinoe Curl arrived in 
Norway a fow days later, chose the name of Haalcon (borne by six 
Norwegian kings of tho Viking Age), and declared his allegiance to 
the Norwegian Constitution, taking as his motto ** All for Norway.” 
In tho following Juno King llaakon and Queen Maud wore crowned 
in Trondhoim Cathedral. 

Throughout his long reign of 52 years, King Haakon identified 
himself fully with tho life and independence of his adopted country. 
His strong attachment to democratic government, combined with 
his personal dignity, kindliness, and simplicity of life, made him 
greatly respected and beloved by the ontiro Norwegian people. 
As a “ people's King ” he dispensed with much of tho pomp and 
ceremony traditionally attendant upon monarchies, and was 
personally known to many of his subjects. 

Norway, neutral in the First World War, was invaded by Nazi 
Germany without warning on April 9, 1940. King Haakon imme- 
diately rojoctod Hitler’s demand that Norway should surrender and 
that ho (the King) should appoint tho traitor Vidkun Quisling as 
Prime Minister, and issued a stirring call for resistance to the inva- 
sion. To avoid capture by tho Gormans, King Haakon, the Royal 
family and the Government left Oslo on April 10 and retreated 
northwards with tho Army across the snow-covered mountains — 
a retreat during which tho Luftwaffe systematically bombed the towns 
at which tho King took up his headquarters. The King, Crown Prince 
Olav, and tho Government eventually reached the West Coast port 
of Moldo, which was in flames from German bombing, and subse- 
quently sailed in a British cruiser for TromaO, in the far north of 
Norway. For a month thereafter King Haakon and tho Norwegian 
Government had their headquarters at Tromsb, a period during 
which Narvik was recaptured by the Allied forces and tho Norwegian 
Army put up gallant resistance to tho Gorman invasion in face of 
overwhelming odds. On May 30, however, after the Gorman break- 
through in Franco and tho Low Countries, tho Allies decided to 
evacuate Norway, and on June 7, 1940 — 35 years to the day after 
Norway had gaiuod her independence — -King I-laakon, accompanied 
by Crown Prince Olav and the Norwegian Government, sailed for 
Britain in the British cruisor Devonshire. 

During his five years' exile in Britain, King Haakon was the 
symbol and rallying-point of the Norwegian resistance to Germany 
both inside and outside Norway. He devoted his entire efforts to 
the organization and welfare of the Free Norwegian forces and. the 
25,000 Norwegian merchant seamen serving with the Allies ; insisted 
on receiving personally every one of the many Norwegians who 
sucoooded in escaping from their ocoupied homeland to Britain ; 
and made frequent broadcasts to the people of Norway. Throughout 
the war years tho King and the Government-in-exile were in close 
touch with the Homo Front (the Resistance movement) in ocoupied 
Norway, whilst tho Homo Front, in its turn, took no important 
decisions without consulting the King and Government in London. 

in Haakon made a triumphant return to Norway on June 7, 
1945, amidst nation-wide enthusiasm and rejoicings. [It was com- 
mented in the Press that June 7 had been a fateful date throughout 
the King’s life, being the date on which the Union of Sweden and 
Norway was dissolved (1905), resulting in his accession to the 
Norwegian throne ; on which he was driven from his country by 
the German occupation (1940) ; and on which he returned in 
triumph to Norway in 1945,] Owing to tho close wartime collabora- 
tion between the Government-in-exile and the Home Front, each 
of which had been aware throughout of the other’s policies, the 
King’s return was not complicated by the post-war differences 
between " exile ” and “ home front ” governments which had such 
disturbing effects in some other countries formerly under German 
occupation. Normal general elections took place in Norway within 
a few months’ of the King’s return. 
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King Haakon, who was a ^great-uncle of Queen Elizabeth II, 
maintained close contacts with* Britain throughout his life, and was 
a frequent visitor to the United Kingdom both before and after the 
war. In 1947 he attended the wedding of Princess Elizabeth (as she 
then was) and the Duke of Edinburgh ; in 1948 he was one of the 
sponsors at the christening of their son, Prinoe Charles ; m 1951 he 
paid a State visit to London (see 11515 A), during which he visited 
the Festival of Britain ; and m the following fear he was present 
at the funeral of hrs nephew. King George VI, During 1953 he paid 
State visits to Sweden and the Netherlands, and in 1955 welcomed 
Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh during their State 
visit to Norway (see 14300 B). 

A fow days after the State visit of Queen Elizabeth II and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, King Haakon sustained a fractured thigh after 
a fall in his bathroom and had to enter hospital for the first time in 
his life. Although ho subsequently recovered, his convalescence was 
slow and prolonged, and Crown Prince Olav had acted as Regent 
since his father’s accident. 

King Haakon was a widower, Qneen Maud having died in 1938 
(see 3330 F). Their only child, Prince Alexander Edward Christian 
Fredenk, was born m 1903 and was given the Norwegian name of 
Olav when his father became King of Norway two years later. 

Crown Prince Olav (54), who ascended the throne as King 
Olav V, took a written oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
two hours after his father’s death, in the presence of the 
Norwegian Cabinet. At the same time he issued a proclama- 
tion in which he said he would retain his father’s motto, “ All 
for Norway.” The oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
confirmed King Olav as the new sovereign, the coronation 
ceremony having been abolished by the Storting m 1908, 
three years after the accession of King Haakon. 

King Olav was born m England (at Appleton House, near 
Sandringham) on July 2, 1903, and read economies and political 
sclenoe at Balliol College, Oxford. A well-known sportsman m his 
youth, he was an Oxford fencing blue and one of Norway’s best 
ski-jumpers. In the 1928 Olympic Games he won Norway’s first gold 
modal as helmsman of his yacht Norma. He married Princess Martha 
of Sweden in 1929, tho three children of the marriage being Prince 
Harald (20), who succeeded his father as Crown Prince, Princess 
Ragnhild (27), and Princess Astrid (25). King Olav is a widower, the 
Crown Princess Martha having died in 1954 (see 13607 B). 

National mourning for King Haakon was proclaimed 
throughout Norway, the leaders of the political parties can- 
celling their election campaigns until after the late King’s 
funeral on Oct. 1. [General elections are to take place on 
Oct. 7 .] Messages of sympathy on the death of King Haakon, 
together with high tributes to the late sovereign, were sent to 
King Olav by Queen Elizabeth II, the Kings of Denmark and 
Sweden, the President of Finland, President Eisenhower, 
and many other Heads of State. — (Norwegian Embassy Press 
Department, London - Aftenposten, Oslo - Times) 

(Prev. rep. King Haakon, 14566 C ; 12378 A.) 

B. NIGERIA. — Inquiry Commission into Minorities. 

The members of the Commission appointed by the Colonial 
Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) to examine the problem of 
minorities in Nigeria were announced by the Colonial Office on 
Sept. 25. They were Sir Henry Wiilink, Q.C. (chairman), 
Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, and a former Minister 
of Health (1943-45) ; Sir Gordon Hadow, deputy Governor of 
the Gold Coast from 1954 until the territory became indepen- 
dent under the name of Ghana ; Mr. Philip Mason, Director 
of Studies in Race Relations at Chatham House (the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) ; and Mr. J. B. Shearer, 
manager for Greece of the Ionian Bank. 

The Commission’s terms of reference were as follows, in 
accordance with the conclusions reached by the Nigerian 
Constitutional Conference in London : 

** (X) To ascertain the facts about the fears of minorities in any 
part of Nigeria and to propose means of allaying those fears, whether 
well or ill founded. 

(2) To advise what safeguards should he included for this purpose 
in the Constitution of Nigeria. 

(3) If, but only if, no other solution seems to the Commission to 
meet the case, than as a last resort to make detailed recommendations 
for the creation of one or more new States and In that case 

(а) Specify the precise area to be included ; 

(б) Reco mm end the governmental and administrative structure 
most appropriate for it ; 

(c) Assess whether any new State recommended would be viable 
from an economic and administrative point of view, and what the 
effect of its creation would be on the Region or Regions from which it 
would be created, and on the Federation.” 

The commission will visit Nigeria and submit its report to 
the Colonial Secretary, who will then consult with the Nigerian 
Federal and Regional Governments. — (Times - Daily Tele- 
graph) (Prev. rep. 15747 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Bank Rate increased to 
Seven Per Cent. - Restriction of Public Investment 
Programmes. - Intensification of “ Credit Squeeze.” - 
Government’s Determination to maintain Internal and 
External Value of the Pound. - Forthcoming Drawings 
on Export-Import Bank Credit. - Balance of Payments, 
1956-57* - Rejection of Opposition Demand for Recall 
of Parliament. - Gold and Dollar Reserves in August. 

In a new drive to halt inflation and maintain the value of 
the pound abroad, the Government took the following measures 
on Sept 19 : 

(1) Increased the Bank Rate from 5 per cent to 7 per cent— 
its highest level since 1920-21 ; 

(2) Announced a brake on investment spending by Govern- 
ment departments, local authorities, and nationalized indus- 
tries aimed at saving £900, 000,000-£860, 000,000 over the 
next two years as a wlxole and at holding expenditure to the 
present year’s level of £1,500,000,000 ; 

(8) Asked the banks to hold u private sector ” loans to the 
average of the last 12 months- -about £2,000,000,000. [At 
Aug. 81, total bank advances were £2,054,000,000.] ; 

(4) Instructed the Capital Issues Committee to take a “marc 
restrictive and critical attitude towards applications to borrow 
and in particular towards applications for large amounts.” 

The new measures were announced in a statement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as follows : 

** The Government arc determined to maintain the internal and 
external valuo of the pound. For this purpose it will bo necessary to 
intensify and strengthen the measures which they have already taken. 

** There can be no remedy for inflation and the steadily rising x>rioes 
whioh go with it which does not include, and indeed is not founded 
upon, a control of the money supply. Wo long as It is generally 
helieved that the Government are prepared to see the necessary 
finance produced to match tho upward spiral of costs, inflation will 
continue and prices will go up. Tho value of our money cannot be 
sustained unless we as a nation pursue tho right policies at homo. 
It will not he posslblo to chock tho rising cost of living and to main- 
tain tho worth of sterling if wo try to spend more or live bettor than 
our resources allow or our production justifies, Htops have boon 
mid arc being taken to limit current Civil and Defence expenditure. 
But a limitation of tho Government's current expenditure is not 
enough. 

“ I said in tho House of Commons on July 25 that 4 it may well be 
necessary to rephaac some programmes 1 in tho field of public invest- 
ment and that the Government would 4 not hesitate to make tho 
necessary adjustments/ Tho Government have accordingly decided 
upon certain further steps in rolation both to public and private 
spending. Their object is to ensure that tho supply of money and 
the consequent pressure of demand do not exceed the manpower 
and resources whioh are in fact available. 

“In the first place, the Government propose to hold down the 
total of investment expenditure in tho pnblio sector, which was 
planned to rise substantially during tho next two years, within the 
level attained this yoar. This includes the sum of investment by 
Government departments, by local authorities and by nationalized 
industries. 

“ Restrictions are also necessary in tho private sector. The 
supply of money in this sector must be controlled, and for this 
purpose the Government are prepared to take all necessary measures. 
Although special considerations may arise in relation to certain 
export credits, it is tho Government's view that the situation requires 
that the average level ot bank advances during tho next 12 months 
should be held at the average level for the lost 12 months. I have 
informed tho clearing bankers of this requirement. I am grateful 
for their co-operation in the past, and they have given mo their 
assurance that, despite the difficulties, they will intensify the restric- 
tion of credit and do their best to achieve this result. I have no 
doubt that the banking system as a whole will give similar support. 

44 In addition to the need for dealing with this intornal problem, 
we have to consider the pressures which have recently developed 
upon the external value of our money. The change in the exchange 
rate of the French frano generated a large-scalo speculation among 
the world's leading currencies, in whioh sterling is neoessarily most 
involved because it is so widely hold. The Government intend to 
maintain the existing exchange rate parity of §2.80 to tho pound, 
and they do not intend to allow the margins to widen. They consider 
that the existing parity is right and that tho evidence of the U.K.'s 
balance of payments and trade figures supports this view. 

44 The Bank of England, with my approval, have announced the 
raising of Bank Bate from 5 per cent to 7 por cent. This exceptional 
rise is made necessary because of the heavy speculative pressure 
against sterling. But an increase was roquired in any event to give 
support to the measures already referred to during the period in 
which they are developing their full effect/* 

The announcement was made on the eve of the Chancellor’s 
departure for the annual meetings of the International 
Monetary Bund and the International Bank in Washington, 
which will be followed by a meeting of Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers in Ottawa. 


After the heavy run on sterling during August, which was 
stimulated both by the devaluation of the French f mint and by 
the expectation that the German Deutsehemark might be 
revalued, foreign pressure on the pound had continued in the 
international exchange markets, and the approach of the l.M.F. 
meeting in Washington hud tended to revive speculation 
against sterling. 

The sudden lueroaHo in the Bank Hate by a full 2 per rent caused 
an immediate sharp drop in tho Block Mxehungo prices of both 
Government securities and equities. After an initial slow reaction, 
however, the announcement of the Government’s measures led to a 
decisive recovery of sterling in the foreign exchange markets on 
Sept. 23. By the following day the official sterling rate against tho 
U.H. dollar had risen to 2.71)1 (the highest level since the beginning 
of July, ami comparing with 2.78 if on Hopt, 18 Just before the 
Government's announcement). Against tho IknitHohomurk, sterling 
rose to 11.73 1 (tho highest rate since June 3, and comparing with 
II. GO on Hopt. 18), whilst against the Hwlss franc the rate (dosed at 
12.22 J (the highest since Juno 17, and comparing with 12.181 on 
Hopt. 18). At the same time the rate for transferable sterling in 
7dirioh reached $2.77 (the highest since Ang. 10, and comparing with 
$2.7(5 on Hopt. 18). Although sterling lost ground on Hopt. 25, it 
rallied again on Hopt, 2(5 and by Hopt. 27 (dosed in London at $2.70 & 
and DM 11.7 J | respectively, whilst in New York spot sterling closed 
at $2.70 1-2. 7l)jr> and transferable sterling at $2,772-2.773. 

After discussion with Mr. Gaitskdl, the following statement 
was issued by Mr. Harold Wilson on Sept. 19 on behalf of the 
Opposition : 

44 In so far as the increase in Bank Rate is being put forward as a 
short-term emergency measure designed to deal with the speculative 
movements against sterling, wo can only express the hopt' that it will 
prove successful and reserve any further comments on the foreign 
exchange position until wo debate It in Parliament/’ 

After pointing out that the Opposition’s strong opposition to 
devaluation and their views on other aspects of the dollar position 
had been stated by Mr. Galtskell in a speech to the American (Jhomber 
of Commerce on Hopt. 17, the statement continued : 44 We cannot 
refrain from expressing our anxiety that » . . the Government have 
fuRon back on tho view that cutting back the level of production 
and employment is the only way of dealing with a foreign exchange 
crisis . . . Heoondly, it is difficult to reconcile the Government's 
insistence that they are dealing only with a short-run speculative 
movement of capital with the announcement of measures whioh caw 
only have serious long-term effects on our Industrial output and 
productivity and represent a throat to the level of employment/’ 

The Opposition. “ Shadow Cabinet ” authorized Mr. Gaitskdl 
on Sept. 28 to write to the Prime Minister and ask for an early 
recall of Parliament (normally due to reconvene on Get. 29) 
to discuss the financial and economic situation after the 
Chancellor’s return from Washington and Ottawa. 

44 In putting forward this request,” Mr. Galtskell said In his letter 
to Mr. Macmillan, 44 1 must make It clear that wo have no desire that 
anything should bo said or done which might, undermine confidence 
in sterling. But tho grave and far-reaching measures announced, 
together with their implications for tho nation and the dreumstimces 
which led up to them, should certainty be considered by Parliament 
at tho earliest posslblo moment/' 

Mr. Macmillan declined the Opposition’s request in a letter 
to Mr. Gaitskdl on Sept, 24. 

After stating that he had consulted with some of his Oabinot 
colloaguos, the Prime Minister wrote • ** Our view is that the situation 
is not one which requires an emergency summoning of Parliament, 
Parliament has been recalled on throe such occasions since the war. 
These were tho devaluation of tho pound in 1940 ; the need In 1950 
to take urgent action to amend the National Herviee Acts following 
the outbroak of tho Korean War ; and a critical stage in tho Hues 
Canal problem in 1950. I do not consider that the present is com- 
parable with any of these occasions. 

44 The measures whioh the Government have taken must of course 
be fully debated in Parliament, ; but 1 do not think that it is necessary 
that they should be debated Immediately, Indeed, the discussions 
may be more fruitful if they take place after the situation had has an 
opportunity of developing. Moreover, it would be m advantage 
to the House to have a full account of all the international negotia- 
tions, not only those in Washington and Ottawa to which you refer, 
but also those In Paris, where the O.Jfl.K.O. mealing will bike place 
in tho week beginning Oct. 1 4 [he. the special meeting of Ministers 
to receive the reports of the working parties on the proposed 
European Free Trade Areal. It follows that the earliest time would 
be in tho week beginning Oct, 21, But under the present arrangement 
Parliament will moot on Got. 29, and X do not think that there 
would be any significant gain from altering the date. 

44 The Government will naturally welcome a full debate on tho 
economics situation when tho House resumes, and will make whatever 
rearrangement of business Is required to allow this to toko place 
before the prorogation.” 

Reactions of both sides of industry to the Government’s 
measures are summarized below, 
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Employers. A spokesman of the Federation of British Industries 
said on Sept. 19 that the Chancellor had ** gone to the root of 
inflation,” since ” Government spending for investment, consump- 
tion and administration has continuously kept the money pxunp 
active, and efforts to drain the excess money off by high taxation 
have boon self-defeating.” Ho added : “ It is to be hoped that 
within its now limits Government oxpendituie will lean in favour of 
productive investment such as roads, railways, power plants and the 
like, and against consumption and administration, which are still 
top-heavy . 

“ The rise in Bank Rato and the limitation of bank advances will 
severely handicap expanding industries by restricting productive 
investment. But the loss of productive capacity should bo weighed 
against the intolerable damage which would How from unrestrained 
inflation. Exports are still of tlio highest importance, and it is there- 
fore encouraging to note that the Chancellor recognizes that special 
consideration may have to bo given to export credits.” 


The British Employers’ Confederation said that steadily mounting 
labour costs had been the major factor in forcing up prices and 
lessening Britain’s competitive power in world markets, and that it 
was those which mado the new measures necessary. “ Many 
employers will be hard hit,” the statement went on, “ and some 
people will loso their present jobs, but if we all act sensibly thore is 
no reason why there should be any widespread or lengthy unemploy- 
ment. Wo ought to bo able to get a closor balance between jobs and 
men instead of the situation which wo have had m recent years of 
jobs chasing men, which has boon debilitating for employers and 
workers alike, and lias discouraged and made difficult needed 
increases in efficiency.” 

The president of the National Union of Manufacturers (Mr. G. 8. 
Garland) emphasized that although the increase in the Bank Rate 
was necessary for monetary control, it would bear “ very hardly on 
the small and medium-sized manufacturer who cannot secure the 
flnanoo noedod for expansion and development on the open market.” 


The Association of British Chambers of Commerco stated that if 
the Chancellor’s move was the first of a series of considered steps 
in the Government’s attempt to tacklo inflation vigorously at its 
roots, then it would be understood in the general interest. There 
was no doubt, however, that it would come as a “ profound shook ” 
to many businessmen. 

Trade Unions. The T.U.C. General Council issued a statement on 
Sept. 25 expressing “ apprehension at tho effoct of the Government’s 
actions upon tho level of employment and productivity.” 

" The General Council,” tho statement said, “ recognize the 
importance of maintaining international confidence in sterling, and 
tho trade union movement has nover been unwilling to support even 
distasteful measures which arc seen to ho necessary and are equitable 
in their impact. It is, however, clear that recent speculation against 
the pound has not arisen primarily from the internal situation m tho 
U.K. hut from tho international economic situation, in which tho 
policies of several loading countries are involved, and which will 
not bo rectified by tho U.K taking action alone. 


u In the prosont situation there is no evidence that the level of 
industrial activity is higher than is dCHirablo or that manpower and 
other resources are generally subject to undue strain The measures 
announced by the Government threaten to result in a lowering of 
activity in this country, and in a rise of the level of unemployment 
which is likely to bo persistent. If this occurs, tho benefits of in- 
creased output and living standards which might have been expected 
from capital investment of recent years will also not bo realized 

“ The General Council have consistently criticized tho Govern- 
ment’s reliance on monetary methods of restriction on tho grounds 
that those methods arc indiscriminate in their offects on investment, 
and because accompanying direct restrictions on public investment 
tend to bear harder on this soctor than do monetary methods on tho 
private sector. This bias is undesirable.” 


The Government’s determination that there would be no 
change in the parity of sterling was reaffirmed by Mr. Thorney- 
croffc when he addressed the annual meeting of the I.M.F. on 
Sept. 24*. He also announced that in order to combat any 
further speculation against the pound he was arranging to 
draw over the coming weeks the “ stand-by ” credit ox 
$500,000,000 from the U.S. Export-Import Bank which had 
heen arranged on Feb. 25 last (see 154*10 D). As regards the 
U.K. balance of payments, he announced that the final figure 
for the year ended June 80, 1957, would be “just over 
£ 200 , 000 , 000 .” 

Referring to tho “ sudden worsening of the imbalance in Europe 
whioh has been tho main concern of European countries in the last 
two months,” and to the widespread speculation which had arisen 
from “ rumours that changes in the parity of sterling and the 
Deutsohemark were imminent,” Mr. Thorneycroft declared : I 

have not come here to discuss the exchange rate Parity of the pound. 
It stays at $2,80. Nor shall we allow the margins to widen. I stated 
tills before I left London. I repeat it now. The German Government 
have heen equally emphatio that the existing exchange rate of the 
Deutsohemark will he held where it now is. Thus the policy on the 
exchange rate of Germany and the United Kingdom is definitely 
determined, and that is that/’ 

Beviewiiig in detail the internal measures taken by the Govern- 
ment in the previous week, Mr. Thorneycroft said that to stop the 
inflationary spiral the Government had to be prepared to deny the 


extra cash whatever other painful consequences might follow,” and 
that the raising of the Bank Rate had been only one step m the 
process. Britain’s difficulties m recent weeks, he continued, had 
been duo not to lack of competitive ability as a trader but to specula- 
tion. This would be reflected m the next published figures of the 
sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves and of the U.K. position m 
the E.P.U.-— -although it was right to mention that the reserves and 
the E.P.U. position were m any case seasonally under pressure at 
this time of year. The Government, however, had ample resources 
to deal with speculative pressure should it contmue, and would not 
hesitate to use them , m this connexion the Chancellor announced 
the forthcoming drawing of the funds available under the Export- 
Import Bank credit. 

After emphasizing that Britain’s trading position was strong, 
Mr Thorneycroft continued : “ When we looked at our prospects 
last December we said publicly that at best we would be m external 
balance over the year to June 1957. We had no thought then that 
we should he able m the disturbed conditions to earn the surplus on 
our external trading which is so essential to us Later on it looked sis 
though our prospects might improve, and I told Parliament that we 
could hope for a surplus of about £125,000,000, say $350,000,000. 
Actually, the final figure will he just over £200,000,000, say 
$600,000,000. A surplus of $600,000,000 is on any reckoning a 
solid achievement. 

“ Looking forward, the trends in our economy suggest that we 
shall have a bigger surplus m the 12 months ending June 1958. 
Our exports have risen and continue to rise. Over the last three 
years our exports to the U.S. have risen by as much as two-thirds. 
This is not the picture of a declining currency. Our current trading 
balance therefore shows clearly that our parity is right ” 

The Chancellor wont on to express the hope that future considera- 
tion of the problems of European imbalance and co-operation would 
take place m a calmer atmosphere, and without the burden of 
recurrent exchange speculation (i I wish to emphasize,” he added, 

“ that the question of exchange rates must now be regarded as 
settled and will not be reopened m any discussions of these matters/* 
The British decision to maintain, the present exchange rate 
of the pound was approved by the Managing Director of the 
I.M.F., Mr. Per Jacobsson, when he addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Jacobsson said that “ on the basis of present indications, 
including the realization of a surplus in the current account of the 
balance of payments, sterling is certainly not over-valued at its 
present parity. Whon exchange rates are on a realistic basis, there 
is great wisdom m strongly defending the existing rate structure. 
Such defence may require very stiff measures for a time, but that is 
better than to take the easy way out and fall into the habit of currency 
devaluation, which may bo exceedingly difficult to break . . . The 
growing knowledge that there will be no alteration in the value of 
either the Deutsohemark or the pound sterling should already in 
itself have a calming effect on the movement of funds.” 

The increase in the Bank Rate in Britain was welcomed as 
“ a step m the right direction ” by a spokesman of the West 
German Bundesbank , who added that Britain’s economic 
policy had been given further support by the reduction of the 
German Bank Rate the previous day from 4^ to 4 per cent. 
As regards the position of the Deutschemark, Dr. Adenauer 
rejected suggestions of an upward revaluation during an 
interview over the Columbia Broadcasting System on Sept. 12. 
The West German representative at the I.M.F. meeting in 
Washington reaffirmed this decision on Sept. 24, declaring : 

“ There is no intention whatsoever to contemplate a change in 
the dollar value of the Deutschemark, nor any change in the 
margins.” The fact that the monthly foreign exchange 
surpluses and deficits of some countries had reached very 
extreme figures during the past few months was, he added, 
due to currency speculation which had been creating a “ vicious 
circle feeding upon its own results,” and which constituted 
“ the most acute and pressing problem.” [Details of the 
various measures taken by the German authorities in con- 
nexion with Germany’s creditor position in the E.P.U. will 
be given in a separate article. — Ed. K.C.A.]. 

Sterling Area Gold and Dollar Reserves, August Figures. 

The Treasury announced on Sept. 3 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had fallen during August by 
$225,000,000, after taking into account (a) the payment of 
$38,000,000 to the E.P.U. in respect of the U.K.’s deficit in 
July ; (b) the payment of $24,000,000 to creditor countries 
in the E.P.U. under bilateral settlements, including $21,000,000 
to Western Germany. No U.S. defence aid was received during 
the month. As a result, the gold and dollar reserves stood at 
$2,142,000,000 on Aug. 31. 

It was pointed out m the Press that the heavy fall m the sterling 
area’s reserves during August had been the result of widespread 
speculation that the Deutschemark might soon be raised in value, 
and that the heavy flight of funds into Western Germany, and the 
run on the pound, had been especially stimulated by the partial 
devaluation of the French franc on Aug. 11. The effect on the gold, 
and dollar reserves had been all the more intense since this was the 
time of year when the earnings of the sterling area were at their 
lowest, and when dollar expenditure on grain and tobacco was 
particularly heavy. 
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Provisional figures lor the E.P.TJ. August settlement showed 
that Britain had a delieil of £00, 500,000, the largest for some 
years ; three-quarters of this would be settled in gold or 
dollars (involving a payment of some $135,000,000) and the 
remaining quarter by an increase in the U.K.’s debt to the 
Union,— (Treasury Press Ollice, London - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep- 15673 A ; Bank Rate, X5376 E ; Gold and 
Dollar Reserves, 15690 C; Balance of Payments, 15481 A) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Lord Hailsham appointed 
Chairman of Conservative Party. 

The Conservative Central Ollice announced on Sept. 18 
(a) that the Leader of the Party, Mr. Harold Macmillan, had 
appointed Lord Hailsham as chairman of the party organiza- 
tion in place of Mr. Oliver Poole ; and (b) that Mr. Poole 
would act as deputy chairman of the party at Mr. Macmillan’s 
request. Lord Hailsliam’s appointment to the party chairman- 
ship was announced on the day following his appointment to 
the post of Lord President of the Council (sec 15701 D). 

In a press statement at Conservative headquarters on the same 
date (Sopt. 18), Lord Hailsham said : “ 1 have had a very strong 
impression in recent months Unit tho fact that there was not in the 
Cabinet someone with an intimate relationship with tho party- - 
suoh as Mr. Herbert Morrison had when he was Lord President- has 
been a loss to the Government. As I seo it, my appointment repairs 
that deficiency or loss. My duty will bo to listen to people far more 
than to talk to thorn, 1 want to get tho fool of things, which will 
enable mo to play a part in tho Cabinet which J know ought to bo 
played by someone." 

Disclaiming any intention that ho should become an Eminence 
errise , Lord Hailsham said : " I am not a substitute for my various 
colleagues who hold public offices. As a member of the Cabinet 1 am 
jointly responsible for policy, and 1 shall continue to bo jointly 
responsible for policy with my colleagues. Obviously, 1 hope to 
influence them. 1 do not rogard it as my function to invent some 
startling departure from what my colleagues and I have been doing 
as members of the Cabinet.” 

Lord Hailsham indicated that he would bo making a close study 
of tho Government's failure in recent by-elections, but would refuse 
to regard the Gloucester result (see 1575(1 11) as a starting-point in 
this study. " Personally," lie added, ” 1 do not put by-oleotion 
results down to any one factor, local or national. It Is a combination, 
and it is very important to evaluate this rightly. What has to be 
studied is the world, this country, and the changing scene to which 
we have as a nation constantly to adapt ourselves.*' 

Mr. Oliver Toole (4G) had been chairman of the Conservative 
Party since November 1955, when he succeeded Lord Woolton, 
The Times stated that the Prime Minister’s intention in 
appointing Lord Hailsham was u to restore the strong link 
between the party and the Cabinet which existed in the days 
of Lord Woolton’s tenure of ollice.” 

Mr. Macmillan had been elected Leader of the Conservative 
Party in succession to Sir Anthony Eden on Jan. 22, 1957, 
following his appointment to the Premiership after Sir 
Anthony’s resignation. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 14439 E.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Decree on Place-names. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet issued a decree on 
Sept. 11 stating (a) that the names of living persons would no 
longer be given to towns, regions, industrial enterprises, 
collective farms, etc.; and (b) that prominent personalities 
could only be commemorated in this maimer posthumously, 
and in exceptional cases. 

After recalling that many places and institutions had been named 
after living persons during tho period of the “ cult of the individual," 
a practice which had led to "the unjustified glorification of certain 
individuals," the decree etatod : 

(1) That it was " necessary to discontinue in the future tho naming 
of territories, regions, districts, towns, industrial enterprises, railway 
stations, collective farms, institutions, educational establishments, 
and organizations after statesmen, publio and political leaders, and 
workers in the fields of science and oulture during their lifetime." 

(2) That the naming of places after leading personalities could bo 
done “ only posthumously and in exceptional oases." The only 
bodies authorized to make suoh ohanges would be the Presidiums of 
the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics ; the U.S.8.R. Counoil 
of Ministers ; or the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics. 

(3) That all regions, districts, towns, industrial enterprises, collec- 
tive farms, eto.» at present bearing the names of living personalities 
would be renamed- 

Tte preamble said that Lenin had been w a model of 
modesty and simplicity ” and an “ irreconcilable opponent of 
the glorification of Ms name ” during his lifetime, during which 
no region^ district or town had been named after him. It was 
recalled that the cities of Leningrad and Ulyanovsk had been 
named after Lenin following Ms death in 1924 . 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 


C. INDIA. — Mr. Nehru’s Visits to Syria, Scandinavia, 
Netherlands and Middle East. - Proposals for Danish 
and Dutch Technical Aid to India. 

The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, visited Syria and the 
Scandinavian countries while on his way to London for the 
Commonwealth Premiers’ conference (see 15037 A). Leaving 
Delhi hy air on Juno 14, la* arrived in Damascus later the same 
day, and on June 15 had talks with President Kuwally and 
other Syrian loaders ; the Syrian Premier, M. Assah, had 
previously stated that these would primarily relate to new 
efforts for a solution of the Palestine problem and the return 
of the Palestinian Arab refugees to their homes. Before leaving 
Damascus Mr. Nehru received a deputation with which he 
discussed the Algerian question. 

From Damascus Mr. Nehru Hew on June 15 to Copenhagen 
and was welcomed hy Hr. Hansen, the Danish Prime Minister, 
with whom he subsequently had informal discussions. Mr. 
Nehru, who had expressed great interest in the Danish 
co-operative and educational systems, inspected a co-operative 
dairy, farms, and a folk high school, lunched with King 
Frederik and Queen Ingrid, and visited Professor Niels Bohr, 
the famous physicist. 

Immediately before Mr. Nehru loft India, a delegation of the 
Danish National Committee on Toelmioal Assistance had arrived In 
Delhi on June 13 to examine the possibility of carrying out in 
Mysore a joint Indo-Danlsh project for general education, including 
technical advice on agricultural matters. It was announced at the 
same time that the Indian ami Danish Governments had agreed 
to raise their respective legations to the status of embassies. 

On June 18 Mr, Nehru ilew to Helsinki. Although he paid 
courtesy calls on President Kekkoneu and Dr. Sukselalncn 
(the Prime Minister), his two-day stay was devoted almost 
entirely to public engagements, including a reception by the 
Speaker of the Finnish Parliament (M. Fagerholm) and a visit 
to the industrial town of Meantine, and no political talks took 
place. 

From June 20-22 Mr. Nehru visited Oslo, where he had 
informal talks with the Norwegian Premier, Hr. Gerhardsen, 
and was received in audience by the Regent, Crown Prince 
Olav. He next Ilew to Stockholm, where lie had a DO -minute 
talk with the Swedish Premier, Hr, Kriander, and the Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Unden, the subjects discussed including disarma- 
ment and the suspension of nuclear weapon tests. Mr. Nehru 
concluded his Scandinavian tour on June 25 by visiting Malmo, 
where he lunched with King Gustav Adolf at his nearby 
estate on June 25 before flying to London. 

After the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference 
Mr. Nehru visited the Netherlands from July 8-9 at the Dutch 
Government’s invitation, and had talks in The Hague with 
Dr. Drees (the Prime Minister) Mr, Luns (Foreign Minister) 
and other members of the Government. During these talks 
Mr. Mansholt (Minister for Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food) 
submitted to Mr. Nehru proposals for Dutch technical and 
financial aid in a land reclamation project in the Saurashtra 
area of Bombay State, and also in the development of a leather 
industry. Mr. Nehru also visited Rotterdam and Delft and 
lunched with Queen Juliana. 

From The Hague Mr, Nehru flew to Cairo, where he arrived 
on July 10. On the following day he discussed Middle East 
problems with President Nasser, the talks being attended by 
Dr. Fawzi (the Egyptian Foreign Minister), General Amor 
(War Minister), and Wing-Commander Ali Sabry (then 
President Nasser’s political adviser). The main subjects under 
discussion were reported to be the unresolved problems of the 
Suez Canal issue, the resumption of Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
the Arab-Israeli question, and Algeria. Mr. Nehru also 
discussed the Algerian situation with the Tunisian Ambas- 
sador to Egypt (Dr. Mokkadem), who invited him to visit 
Tunisia. 

After flying to Khartoum on July 12 for talks with Mr* 
Khalil, the Sudanese Prime Minister, Mr, Nehru flew back on 
July 13 to Cairo, where he had further talks with President 
Nasser. He returned to Delhi on the following day, 
(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - Politiken, 
Copenhagen - Norwegian Embassy Press Office, London - 
Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 154x0 A.) 

D. ISRAEL. — Diplomatic Relations with Ceylon. 

It was announced in Jerusalem on Sept, 10 that Israel and 
Ceylon had agreed to establish diplomatic relations, Ceylon is 
the sixth Asian country to enter into diplomatic relations 
with Israel, the others being Burma, Japan, Laos, the 
Philippines, and Siam. — (New York Times) 
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A. SIAM. — Army Coup d’Etat by Marshal Sarit 
Thanarat. - Flight of Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram. - 
Mr. Pote Sarasin appointed Prime Minister. 

The Government of Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram was 
overthrown during the night of Sept. 16-17 by a bloodless 
coup (T&tat carried out in Bangkok by Marshal Sarit Thanarat, 
Commander-in-Cliief of the Siamese Army. The coup had been 
preceded by the resignation from the Government of Marshal 
Sant (previously Minister of Defence) and other Ministers, 
and the subsequent resignation from the National Assembly of 
62 members of the ruling Seri Manangasila party. 

Four members of the Government, all senior Army officers, 
resigned on Aug. 21-22 after Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram had 
demanded tlmt all Ministers should cither relinquish their com- 
mercial and business directorships or tender their resignations. 
The Ministers who left the Government were Marshal Sarit Thanarat 
(Munster of Defence), Lieut. -General Kittikachorn (Deputy Minister 
of Defence), General Siryothin (Minister for Co-operatives) and 
General Prapart Charusathien (Deputy Minister of the Interior). 
Marshal Sarit explained that he resigned not booause he was forced 
to choose between his position as Minister of Defence and his chair- 
manship of the State Lottory Bureau, but because he folt that 
Marshal Pibul’s Government was out of touch with public opinion. 
[In addition to being chairman of the State Lottory Bureau, Marshal 
Sarit also hold the chairmanship of the Thai plywood organization 
and of the Bank of Asia, all of which are Government appointments.] 

Following these resignations, G2 membors of the National Assembly 
— many of whom wore Army officers — resigned cn masse on Sept. 10 
both from the Assembly and from the Sen Manangasila party 
The 62 deputies decided to resign after attending a meeting summoned 
by Marshal Sarit, who was himself among the deputies tendering their 
resignations. All the deputies concerned were nominated members 
of the Assembly, whose strength was reduced by half as a result of 
the mass resignations (half the members of the Assembly are elected 
and the other half nominated). 

Two days after (Sept. 12) it was announced that General Phao 
Sriyanond had resigned as Minister of the Interior but would remain 
Chief of Police, The circumstances of Gonerla Phao's resignation 
were obscure, but it was understood that his resignation had been 
demanded by supporters of Marshal Sarit, including an influential 
section of the Army. 

[Since the general elections of February last (hoc 15G15 A) General 
Phao had been one of the throe “ key ” personalities in Siamese 
politics, the other two being Marshal Sarit and tho Prime Minister, 
Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram. Foreign press correspondents in 
Bangkok suggested that there had been intense rivalry between 
Marshal Sarit and General Phao, in which the latter had progressively 
lost ground as a result of Marshal Sant’s increasing popularity with 
the Army and tho civilian population generally. Although General 
Phao was previously reported to have tendered his resignation as 
Chief of Police on becoming Minister of tho Interior (see final para- 
graph to 15G15 A), ho had apparently continued to hold that post 
concurrently with his ministerial portfolio since the formation of a 
new Cabinet after the elections.] 

During the night of Sept. 16-17 units of the Siamese Army 
seized control of key points in Bangkok and other centres on 
the orders of Marshal Sarit, the coup meeting with no resistance 
and being carried without bloodshed. Marshal Sarit issued a 
proclamation on Sept. 17 announcing that martial law had 
been imposed ; that the Army had been compelled to take 
action because Siam was “ very disorderly and heading for 
disaster ” ; and that King Phumiplion Aduldet had appointed 
him Military Governor of Bangkok. He stated also that the 
Army’s action had had the King’s full support. It was also 
announced that all Ministers of Field-Marshal Pibul’s Govern- 
ment had resigned and that General Phao had been superseded as 
Chief of Police by Major-General Pichai Montn, an Army officer. 

At a press conference on the same day Marshal Sarit said that ho 
wished to “ beg Marshal Pibul Songgram's pardon ” for the action 
taken, and expressed the hope that the former Prime Minister 
would continue to live quietly in Siam. Although Marshal Pibul 
had " made mistakes and followed mistaken advice, ” he had never- 
theless done much for Siam. “ I still regard him as my leader,” 
Marshal Sarit added. 

Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram, who had apparently been 
forewarned of the coup , left Bangkok by car shortly before the 
Army took over, crossed the Cambodian frontier, and arrived 
on Sept. 19 in Pnom-Penh, the Cambodian capital. It was 
announced that he would be granted political asylum in 
Cambodia. General Phao, the former Chief of Police left 
Siam by air for Europe and subsequently arrived m Switzerland. 

King Phumiplion Aduldet dissolved the National Assembly 
on Sept. 18 in preparation for new general elections to be held 
within 90 days. On the same day 123 “ nominated ” members, 
mostly military officers, were appointed to sit without elected 
members as a provisional Assembly until the elections. 

Mr. Pote Sarasin (52), secretary-general of the South-East 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), was appointed Prira^ 
Minister by the provisional Assembly on Sept. 21, to hold 
office until *the general elections. Strongly pro-Western, and 


not associated with any of the political parties, Mr. Pote 
Sarasin was Foreign Minister from 194*5 to 1950, and subse- 
quently Ambassador in Washington for five years until his 
appointment as secretary-general of SEATO m July last 
(see 15G44 F). 

In a statement after taking office, Mr. Pote Sarasin criticized 
various newspapers and politicians (unnamed) who had attempted 
to weaken Siam’s ties with SEATO and with the United States 
and the Western democracies. He announced that his Government 
would ensure free and satisfactory elections m December and would 
“ investigate and expose ” Communist activities m Siam — an 
investigation which would centre mamly on Communist support for 
left-wing newspapers. 

The first appointments to Mr. Pote Sarasin’s Cabinet, 
announced on Sept. 24, included General Kittikachorn as 
Minister of Defence ; General Prapart Charusathien as Minister 
of the Interior ; and Nai Sukich Nimmanliemin, leader of the 
(Opposition) Unionist Party, as Minister of Economic Affairs. 
Prince Wan Waithayakon remained Foreign Minister and 
Siamese representative at the United Nations. Generals 
Kittikachorn and Charusathien are both closely associated 
with Marshal Sarit and played prominent parts in the coup 
which overthrew Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram. 

A spokesman of the U.S. State Department described the 
coup in Siam as u essentially an internal political development ” 
which would neither damage the structure of SEATO nor 
affect the flow of U.S. military aid to Siam. — (Times - Man- 
chester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15644 F ; 15615 A.) 


B. NEW ZEALAND. — Mr. Holyoake becomes Prime 
Minister. - Knighthood conferred on Mr. Holland. - 
Cabinet Reorganization. 


Mr. Sidney Holland formally tendered his resignation from 
the Premiership on Sept. 20 and was succeeded in that office 
by Mr. K. J. Holyoake, hitherto Deputy Premier and Minister 
of Agriculture. At Mr. Holyoake’s request, Mr. Holland 
remained in the Cabinet as Minister without portfolio. 

The New Zealand Cabinet was reorganized by Mr. Holyoake 
on Sept. 26, its membership being as follows : 

Mr. Keith Holyoake 


Prime Minister and Minister for 
Maori Affairs. 

Minister without portfolio. 
Internal Affairs and Agriculture. 
External Affairs. 

Defence. 

Lands and Forests. 

Housing, and State Advances 
Corporation. 

Social Security and Welfare of 
Women and Children. 

Labour, Mines and Railways 
Industries, Commerce and Cus- 
toms. 

Education, Broadcasting, and 
Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 

Finance, Census and Statistics. 
Works, Transport, and Hydro- 
electric Undertakings. 
Attorney-General and Justice. 
Health and Immigration. 
Postmaster-General, Telegraphs, 
and Civil Aviation. 

*No change. 

The reorganization involved the following changes : (i) Mr. 

Holyoake relinquished the Agriculture portfolio to Mr. Smith, who 
retained the portfolio of Internal Affairs ; (ii) Mr. Corbett, formerly 
Minister for Maori Affairs, left the Cabinet through ill-health, the 
portfolio being taken over by Mr. Holyoake concurrently with the 
Premiership ; (iii) Mr. Macdonald relinquished the Defence portfolio 
to Mr. Eyre (formerly Minister for Housing and State Advances) 
but retained the External Affairs portfolio ; (iv) Mr. Gerard suc- 
ceeded Mr. Smith as Minister for Lands and Forests, relinquishing 
his former post of Minister for Social Security ; (v) Mr. John Rae 
(a former Government Whip), who entered the Cabinet for the first 
time, became Minister for Housing and State Advances vice Mr. Eyre, 
and also took charge of the Government Superannuation Fund, the 
National Provident Fund, and the Government Printing and 
Stationery Office ; (vi) Dame Hilda Ross became Munster of Social 
Security vice Mr. Gerard, retaining the portfolio of Minister for the 
Welfare of Women and Children. 


Mr. Sidney Holland 
Mr. S. W. Smith 
Mr. T. L. Macdonald 
Mr. D. G. Eyre 
Mr. R. G. Gerard 
Mr. John Rae . . 

Dame Hilda Ross 

’"Mr. J. K. McAlpine 
•Mr. E. H. Halstead 

•Mr. R. M. Algie 


•Mr. J. T. Watts 
•Mr. W. S. Goosman 

•Mr. J. R. Marshall 
•Mr. J. R. Hanan 
•Mr. T. P. Shand 


It was announced in London on Sept. 23 that the Queen 
had conferred the G.C.B. on Mr. Holland on his relinquishment 
of the office of Prime Minister of New Zealand.— (Directorate of 
Information Services, Wellington) x 

(Prev. rep. 1570 1 D 5 Cabinet, 15375 ® 5 *47$° ® 1 1 3953 A.) 
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A. MEDICAL RESEARCH. — Reports of British 
Medical Research Council and American Cancer Society 
on Relationship between Smoking and Lung Cancer. - 
British and U.S. Governments’ Decision to organize 
Information Campaigns on Dangers of Smoking. 

The British Report. 

A report published on June 27 by the Medical Research 
Council stated that the relationship between smoking and 
lung calmer was “ one of direct cause and effect,” in contrast 
to the Council’s previous reports, which had merely referred 
to an u association ” between the two. Tine British Govern- 
ment announced on the same day that it would take speeial 
measures to bring the Council’s lindings to the notice of the 
public, and particularly of those responsible for health 
education. 

The report stated that the death-rate from lung cancer had more 
than doubled in 10 years, from 188 per 1,000,000 of the population 
in 1045 to 388 in 1065. Among males the disease was now responsible 
for approximately 1 in 18 of all deaths. Although the death-rate for 
women was comparatively low, it had shown a considerable increase 
in recent years and the disease was now responsible for l in 103 of 
all female deaths. 

Commenting on these ilguros, the report said that the trend over the 
last few years indicated that the incidence had not yet reached its 
peak. The llgnros wore not to be explained as a more rolleetion of 
improved methods of diagnosis, but represented a real rise in the 
incidence of the disease, to an extent which had occurred with no 
other form of oaneor. Only a small part of the rise could be attri- 
buted to the larger numbers of old persons now living, as in the last 
10 years the lung cancer death -rates among both men and women 
had risen at all ages from early middle life onwards. 

The extent and rapidity of the increase in lung cancer pointed 
clearly to some potent environmental indue nee which had become 
prevalent in the past half-oontury, and to which different countries, 
and presumably also men as compared with women, had been 
unequally exposed. The pattern of incidence of the disease ruled out 
any possibility that the increase could be duo in a substantial 
degroo to special conditions (such as occupational Inwards) affecting 
only limited groups, and it was necessary to seek some factor or 
factors distributed generally throughout the population. From the 
nature of the disease attention had focussed on two main environ- 
mental factors : (1) the smoking of tobacco, and (2) atmospheric 
pollution, whether from homes, factories, or the internal combustion 
engine. 

The evidence that heavy and prolonged smoking of tobacco, 
particularly in the form, of cigarettes, was associated with an 
increased risk of lung cancer was not based on the observation that 
the substantial increase in the national mortality had followed an 
increase in the national consumption of cigarettes, but was derived 
from two types of special inquiry. In the first, lung cancer patients 
had been interviewed and their histories in relation to smoking and 
other factors compared with those of patients without lung cancer. 
The publishod results of 19 such inquiries (in Britain, the U.H.A., 
If inland, Germany, Holland, Norway, and Switzerland) agreed in 
showing more smokors and fewer non-sniokors among the lung 
cancer patients, and a steadily rising mortality as the amount of 
smoking increased. 

In tho second type of inquiry, information had been obtained 
about the smoking habits of each member of a defined group in the 
population, and the causes of tho deaths occurring subsequently in 
tho group had been ascertained. There had been two such investiga- 
tions, one in the U.B.A. covering 100,000 men aged 50*09 (see below), 
and tho other In Britain covering over 40,000 men and women 
doctors. In both the results had boon essentially tho same. The 
Investigation in Britain, which had boon in progress for over five 
years, had shown, with regard to lung cancer in mon, a higher 
mortality (i) among smokers than among non-smokers ; (2) among 
heavy smokors than among light smokers ; (3) among cigarotto 
smokers than among pipe smokers ; (4) among those who continued 
to smoke than among those who gave it up. Tho highest mortalities 
were found among mon who continued to smoke cigarettes, heavy 
smokers in this group having a death-rate nearly 40 times that among 
non-smokers. The evidence suggested that the proportion of life-long 
heavy cigarette smokers who would die of lung cancer was likely to 
be of the order of 1 in 8, whereas tho corresponding figure for nou- 
smokers would be of the order of 1 in 300. The observation on the 
effect of giving up smoking indicated that men who ceased to smoko, 
even in their early forties, might reduce their likelihood of developing 
the disease by at least one-half. 

The evidence from the many inquiries in the last eight years had 
been uniformly in one direction, and was very considerable. From 
the physical and chemical point of view there was nothing inherently 
improbable in a connexion between smoking and lung cancer. 
Tobacco smoke consisted largely of microscopic oily droplets held in 
suspension in air, and these were of a suitable size to be taken into 
the lungs and retained there. Over 100 constituents had so far been 
identified, and among these five substances had already been found 
which were known to be capable, in oertain circumstances, of causing 
cancer fix animals. Some workers had produced tumours in animals 
by painmng concentrated extracts of tobacco tar on the skin. Known 
carcinogens were present in tobacco smoke in very small amounts, 
and there was no certainty that such low concentrations could bo 


harmful to human beings ; nevertheless, the finding of carcinogenic 
agents in tobacco smoke was an important step forward, in that it 
provided “ a rational basis for tho hypothesis of causation/* 

It had boon known for Homo years, the report continued, that 
mortality from lung cancer was greater in urban than in rural areas. 
This fact, together with tho identification of carcinogenic substances 
in coal smoko and motor-voldelo exhausts, had led to the supposition 
that atmospheric pollution might be concerned with the increase in 
lung cancer. The facts were particularly difficult to investigate, 
however, and the evidence was neither so consistent nor ho extensive 
as that relating to smoking. On the one hand, no excess mortality 
from lung cancer had boon observed in persons especially exposed by 
the nature of their work to atmospheric pollution, e.g. transport 
workers, garage hands, and policemen. On the other, higher death- 
rates had been observed among non-smokers in large towns than 
among those in rural areas* On balance it stunned likely that atmos- 
pheric pollution played some part in causing the disease, but a 
relatively minor one in comparison with cigarette smoking. 

Knowledge of tho causation of lung cancer was still incomplete, 
and many factors other than smoking were undoubtedly capable of 
producing the disease ; e.g. at least five Industrial causes had been 
recognized. Nevertheless, the evidence for un association between 
smoking and lung cancer had been steadily mounting throughout 
the past eight years, and during the whole of this period the most 
critical examination had failed to invalidate the main conclusions 
drawn from if. “In scientific work, oh in tho practical affairs of 
everyday life, conclusions have often to be founded on the most 
reasonable and probable explanation of the observed facts,*’ the 
report concluded. “ Ho far, no adequate explanation for the large 
Increase in the incidence of lung cancer 1ms been advanced save that 
cigarette smoking Is indeed tho principal factor in the causation of 
tho disease, Tho epidemiological evidence 1 h now extensive and very 
detailed. It follows a classical pattern on which many advances In 
preventive medicine have been made In tho past/* 

Mr. Vaughan-Morgan, then Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health, made the following statement on the 
report to the House of Commons on June 27 : 

“ The Government fool that if is right to ensure that this latest 
authoritative opinion is brought effectively to public notice, so that 
everyone may know the risks involved in smoking. The Government 
consider that these facts should bo made known to all those with 
responsibility for health education, The Minister of Education 
included in Ids recently published Handbook for Tmchmt on Health 
Education advice about the (hungers of smoking, and he is circulating 
copies or this statement, to local education authorities and education 
authorities generally. Corresponding action will be taken by the 
Scottish Education Department in Scotland, The Government now 
propose to bring these views to the notice of the local health authori- 
ties who are concerned under statute in the prevention of illness, 
and who are responsible for health education as a means of preven- 
tion. Local health authorities will be asked to take appropriate 
steps to inform the general public, and in this task they will have the 
assistance of tho Central and Hoot fish Gounods for Health Education." 

In reply to questions, Mr. Vaughan- Morgan said that tho Medical 
Research Connell's expenditure on tho subject was about 440,000 a 
year, apart from expenditure on cancer research generally. Publicity 
material would be supplied by the Central Council for Health Educa- 
tion to the local health authorities, who would receive an Exchequer 
grant of 50 per cent of their expenditure. 

A statement issued on the same day by the Tobacco Manu- 
facturers’ Standing Committee emphasized that it had not 
been established with certainty that there was a causal con- 
nexion between smoking and lung cancer, and maintained 
that the Medical Research Council’s report did not contain 
any important new evidence. The Committee had previously 
issued on June 17 a report on the use made of the 4250,000 
research fund established by the tobacco industry In 1954, in 
which arguments were put forward against the theory that 
smoking was a cause of lung cancer. 

During research in the tobacco companies* laboratories, the report 
stated, an automatic smoking machine had been evolved which 
closely duplicated human smoking, and smoke produced in it had 
been analysed by new techniques. Of two earoinogenie substances 
believed to bo present in cigarotto smoke, benzpyrene had been 
discovered in very small quantifies, whilst dlbonmuthraoeno had 
not been detected. Tests had also shown that the dally Intake of 
benzpyrene from breathing London (dr was equivalent to that from 
100 cigarettes, and it was most improbable that the amounts 
absorbed from normal levels of smoking could In any way be 
Injurious. 

The American Report, 

A report on the relationship between smoking and death- 
rates was presented to the annual convention of the American 
Medical Association on June 4 by Dr, E. Guyler Hammond 
and Dr. Daniel Horn, respectively director and associate 
director of statistical research for the American Cancer Society. 
The report was based on a study of 187,788 men between the 
ages of 50 and 69 living in nine States, which had been carried 
out by 22,000 volunteers over a period of 44 months. Analysis 
ol the results suggested that cigarette smokers were 10 times 
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more likely to die of lung cancer than non-smokers, and that 
smoking increased the chances of fatal heart attacks by 
70 per cent. 

The report stated that dual results, which i!ully eoniiimed those of 
earlier interim reports (see 13831 A), showed that death-rates from 
all eauROS were 08 per cent higher for cigarette smokers than for 
non-smokers ; 43 per cent higher for men who smoked cigars or 
pipes as well as cigarettes ; 22 per cent higher for cigar smokers ; 
and 12 per cent higher for pipe smokers. Among cigaietto smokers, 
death-rates wore 34 per cent higher for those smoking under 10 a day 
than for non-smokers ; 70 per cent higher for those smoking 10 to 
20 a day ; 96 per cent higher for those smoking 20 to 40 a day ; and 
123 per cent higher for those smoking 40 or over a day. 

Out of 3,100 men smoking 40 or more cigarettes a day, 27 had died 
of lung cancer while the survey was in progress, as against 15 out of 
32,392 non-smokois. The total death-rate from lung cancer was only 
slightly higher for cigar smokers than for non-smokers ; appreciably 
higher for pipe smokers ; and nearly 10 times as high for cigarette 
smokers. Even when allowance was made for the fact that cigarette 
smoking was more common in cities, the death-rate from lung cancer 
had been found to be 25 per cent lower in rural areas than m large 
cities, whether as a result of some factor in city life or better diagnosis 
“ However that may bo,” the report continued, “ the lung cancer 
death-rate was lowamongmon who never smoked cigarettes regularly, 
and high among cigarette smokers in large cities, small cities, suburos 
of towns, and rural areas. Whatever the urbau factor may he, its 
effect on lung canoor doath-ratos is small as comparod with the effect 
of cigarettes.” The death-rate for cancer of the lips, mouth, tongue, 
pharynx, larynx, or esophagus was seven times higher for cigarette 
smokers than for non-smokers ; live tunes higher for cigai smokers ; 
and 3 £ times higher for pipe smokers. 

Discussing heart diseases, the report stated that the death-rate 
for coronary artery disease was about the same for pipe smokers as 
for non-smokers, and 28 per cent higher for cigar smokers. It was 
70 per cent higher for all cigarette smokers ; 29 per cent higher for 
those smoking loss than 10 a day ; 89 per cent higher for those 
smoking 10 to 20 ; 115 per cent higher for those smoking 20 to 40 , 
and 141 per cent higher for those smoking 40 or over The inquiry 
had also revealed an extremely high association botwoen cigarette 
smoking and gastric ulcers ; a very high association for pneumonia 
and inlluonzu, duodenal ulcors, aortic aneurism, and cancer of the 
bladder ; a high association for cirrhosis of the liver , and a moderate 
association for cerebral vascular lesions. 

The U.S. Surgeon-General, Dr. Burney, stated on July 12 
that in view of the “ increasing and consistent evidence ” that 
excessive cigarette smoking was one of the causative factors 
of lung cancer, the Public Health Service would carry out a 
nation-wide information campaign on the subject. The last 
statement issued by the Service on this question, m 1953, had 
noted the existence of a statistical association between smoking 
and lung cancer, but had left open the question of the nature 
of this relationship. 

Statistics on Death-rate from Lung Cancer. 


A report issued by the World Health Organization on 
juae 15, 1055, showed that the death-rate for cancer of the 
respiratory system had greatly increased in all the countries 
studied m recent years, and was higher in Britain than in any 
other country. Mortality per 1,000,000 persons from this 
cause in 1952 was as follows (corresponding figures for 1949 
are given in parantheses for purposes of comparison) : males 
in England and Wales, 014 (495) ; females, 118 (98) ; males in 
Scotland, 568 (414); females, 109 (108). Outside Britain 
the death-rate from this cause in 1952 was highest for males 
in Switzerland (885), and for females in Eire (73). 

Mr. Vosper, the U.K. Minister of Health, stated on March 12, 
1957, that the death-rate from lung cancer in England and 
Wales was 279 per 1,000,000 persons in 1950 ; 802 in 1951 ; 
828 in 1952 ; 848 in 1958 ; 369 in 1954 ; and 389 m 1955. 
According to figures published by the Registrar-General, the 
death-rate from cancer of the lung and bronchus among men 
in England and Wales was 607 per 1 ,000,000 in 1953, 657 in 
1954, and 698 in 1955. The corresponding figures for women 
were 98 in 1958, 102 in 1954, and 106 m 1955.— (.Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York limes) 

* (Prev. rep. 13831 A.) 


A. PAKISTAN. — West Pakistan Assembly’s Demand 
for Division of Province into Autonomous Units. - 
President Mirza’s and Mr. Suhrawardy’s Rejection of 
Constitutional Changes pending the 1958 Elections. - 

New Governor of West Pakistan. 

The West Pakistan Provincial Assembly adopted on Sept. 17 
a resolution in favour of the reconstitution of the Province 
as a sub-federation with four or more autonomous provinces. 
West Pakistan had been created as a single unit on Oct. 14, 
1955, comprising the former provinces °/Smd, Punjab, and 
North-West Frontier Province, the city of Karachi, the former 
States of Baluchistan, Bahawalpur, and Khairpur the former 
Frontier States and Baluchistan States Union, and the former 
Frontier Province Tribal Areas. 


The text of the resolution, which was moved by the leader 
of the National Awami Party (Mr. G. M. Bhurguri), was as 
follows : “ This Assembly recommends the Government to 
communicate the views of this Assembly to the National 
Assembly that the Province of West Pakistan be reconstituted 
as a sub-federation with four or more fully autonomous 
provinces.” The voting was 170 to four, with 121 abstentions, 
out of a total House of 305 (with five seats vacant). 

Prior to the Assembly debate, the leaders of the Republican Party 
(the ruling party m West Pakistan) and the recently formed National 
Awami Party (see 15G77 A) had signed an agreement on Sept. 15 
pledging then* support, both in the West Pakistan Provincial 
Assembly and in the National Assembly, for a resolution which would 
call “ for the replacement of the one unit m West Pakistan by a 
zonal federation composed of autonomous provinces on a linguistic 
and cultural basis.” The signatories to the agreement included 
Sardar Abdur Rashid (the Chief Munster of West Pakistan), Malik 
Piroz Khan Noon (leader of the Republican Parliamentary Party 
m the National Assembly), Mian Iftikharuddm and Mr. G. M. Syed 
(leaders of the National Awami Party), and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
(the leader of the former Redshirt movement). 

Those supporting the resolution accordingly included all the 
members of tho National Awami Party and most of the Republicans. 
The four opposing votes were cast by three Republicans who refused 
to adhere to the agreement, and by one Independent The members 
of the Moslem League abstained, with the exception of six who 
voted for the resolution contrary to party instructions Eleven 
Republicans also abstained. 

On Sept. 23, however, President Mirza of Pakistan issued a 
statement rejecting the possibility of a division of West Pakis- 
tan pending the general elections to be held in 1958. The 
President’s statement was as follows : 

“ The recent recommendatory resolution passed by the West 
Pakistan Assembly regardmg the reconstitution of the province of 
West Pakistan has caused considerable apprehensions amongst 
people and official classes. The Prime Minister and I have consulted 
together on tho problems raised by it and we are of the view that 
there should ho no tampering with the Constitution on such impor- 
tant issues at the present juncture. The mtegnty of Pakistan can 
only he maintained if we have stability, and we can have stability 
only if wo have General Elections. General Elections must therefore 
ho held in 1958 and, as corollary to this, these elections must be held 
under the present Constitution.” 

The President’s decision was supported by Mr. Suhrawardy, 
the Prime Minister, in a broadcast the same night. 

Mr. Suhrawardy said that any dismemberment of the one unit 
created in 1955 would entail radical changes m the administrative 
and legislative organs of West Pakistan and in various other spheres, 
which would make it impossible to hold general elections in 1958, 
** and perhaps not until 1960.” The elections should, however, be 
held as early as possible in 1958, as this alone could “ eliminate 
political manoeuvrings and blackmailing and tussling for power.” 
Referring to the history of the one -unit scheme, the Prime Minister 
claimed that in spite of deficiencies there was today “ a greater 
degree of psychological freedom and a greater sense of oneness and 
mutual reliance m the cause of the maintenance of the country's 
integrity and stability.” Any retardation of this process might well 
lead to the disintegration of Pakistan, would weaken the sense of 
unity and patriotism, and would also upset the understanding 
and agreements between West and East Pakistan. He added : 
“ I maintain that the future of West Pakistan, and indeed the fate 
of Pakistan, must be decided by chosen representatives of the people, 
and not he at the mercy of political manoeuvrings and political 
ambitions and unholy alliances. There should be no amendment of 
the Constitution on such radical lines until the general elections, after 
which the new Legislature may make what amendments it considers 
requisite.” „ ^ „ 

Mr. Akthar Hussain (Secretary, Ministry of Defence) was 
appointed Governor of West Pakistan on Aug. 28, in succession 
to Mr. M. A. Gurmani who had submitted his resignation to 
President Mirza the previous day. Mr. Gurmani had earlier 
been summoned to Karachi following complaints by Repub- 
lican Party leaders who alleged that he had deliberately 
undermined the prestige of their party and its Ministry in 
West Pakistan. Although Mr. Gurmani denied these charges 
and maintained that he had been acting strictly as the consti- 
tutional head of the province, he eventually resigned in 
deference to a request to that effect by the Pakistani Govern- 
ment (which is based on a coalition between the Republican 
Party and the Awami League). — (Pakistan High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, London - Times) (15677 A ; 14584 D 5 14521 A.) 


B. INDIA. — Revocation of Essential Services 
Maintenance Ordinance. 

It was announced in Delhi on Aug. 12 that President Prasad 
lad revoked the Essential Services Maintenance Ordinance, 
promulgated on Aug. 7 on the eve of the threatened strike of 
postal and telegraph workers and other Central Government 
employees. The President’s decision was taken on the Govern- 
ment’s advice, following the cancellation of the strike call by 
the unions concerned. — (The Hindu, Madras) (15715 W 
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A* UNITED KINGDOM. — Appointment of Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into a Telephone-tapping.” - Parlia- 
mentary Statements. - Disbarment of Mr. P. A. Marrinan. 

It was announced on June 28 that, following consultations 
with the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Gaitskell) and the Leader 
of the Liberal Party (Mr. Grimond), the Prime Minister had 
appointed a committee of three Privy Councillors to hold an 
immediate inquiry into the Home Secretary’s powers to 
authorize the interception of telephone and postal communica- 
tions. The three Privy Councillors were ; Sir Norman lhrkett 
(chairman), a former Lord Justice of Appeal ; Lord Monckton, 
formerly Minister of Labour and National Service, Minister of 
Defence, and Paymaster-General ; and Mr. Patrick Gordon- 
Walker, M.P. (Labour), a former Secretary of State tor Com- 
monwealth Relations. The committee’s terms of reference 
were : 

** To consider and report upon the exorcise by the Secretary of 
State of the executive power to Intercept communications and, in 
particular, under what authority, to what extent, and for what, 
purposes this power has been exorcised and to what two information 
so obtained has been put ; and to recommend whether, how, and 
subject to what safeguards, this power should bo exorcised and in 
what circumstances Information obtained by such moans should 
properly be used or disclosed.” 

The appointment of the committee followed u number of 
parliamentary questions on the subject of u telephone- tapping,” 
On June 0 Lt.-Col. LipLon (Lab.) had asked the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Butler) in wlmt circumstances he had authorized 
the police to supply the Bar Council, in connexion with a 
disciplinary matter affecting a barrister, with transcripts of 
intercepted telephone conversations in the London area. 

Mr. Butler stated in reply that “ the material in question was 
obtained under the authority oi! a warrant of the Secretary of State 
and related to the case of a notorious and self-eon hissed criminal. 
It was disclosed to the liar Council in response to a. request from the 
Council for assistance in inquiries which they wore making Into 
complaints about the professional conduct of a, particular barrister.” 
In reply to a further question, Mr. Butler said that since ‘‘it Is of 
the highest importance that persons concerned in the administration 
of justice should not be associated with criminals in their criminal 
activities ... it was thought right to assist the Bar Council in their 
investigation of allegations of this nature.” 

In a further statement on June 7, Mr. Butler said that this 
prerogative power to intercept telephone communications could l>e 
used only by the personal authority of the Homo Scorn tary anti was, 
in fact, used solely in cases involving the security of the State or for 
the purpose of detecting serious crime. Noting that it was a settled 
principle not to disclose information gained in this way to ” persons 
outside the public service,” ho assured the Bouse that the esse under 
discussion, with its ** wholly exceptional ” circumstances, would not 
be treated as a procodent. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Butler disclosed that 
it was not ho (as had hitherto boon generally assumed), but his 
predecessor, Lord Tenby (then Major Lloyd-G cargo), who had taken 
the decision to pass on transcripts of intercepted conversations to 
the Bar Council. Mr. Butler also emphasized that ” there Ih no 
question of using this power (to authorize Interception! to obtain 
information about what passes between lawyer and instructing 
solicitor or from a member of the legal profession to his client.” 

In the course of the exchanges, I A. -Colonel Upton stated 
that he was at liberty to reveal that the barrister concerned 
in the case was Mr. P. A. Marrinan. 

Further information on the matter was given in the 
following statement issued by the Bar Council on the same 
day (June 7 ) : 

“ Statements have appeared in the newspapers suggesting that 
the Bar Council requested the Homo Hoc rotary to tap telephone lines 
of a barrister in connexion with disciplinary proceedings. This 
statement is totally untrue. Complaints wore roeclvod by the Bar 
Council from the Attorney-General in regard to the oonduot of a 
particular barrister and those wore of a nature which suggested that 
the police might have relevant information. The Home Office wore 
asked whether thero waS in fact any such information which could 
be made available to the Bar Council in connexion with their 
inquiries. The Home Secretary then mado available a record of 
certain telephone conversations taken long before any Intervention 
by the Bar Council and relating not to the telephone lino of any 
barrister but to that of a person described by the Home Secretary 
as a self-confessed criminal. No question of disclosing conversations 
covered by legal privilege appeared to arise.” 

On June 8 the Attorney- General (Sir Reginald Manningham- 
Buller) issued a statement concerning his personal role in the 
case, as follows : 

“ When I referred certain matters relating to the conduct of a 
particular barrister to the Bar Council for investigation, I had no 
knowledge, and no reason to suppose, that any telephone conversa- 
tions, of his h&d been intercepted, indeed, the first I knew of any 
Such Intercepts was when I saw Mr. Lipton's question on the Order 


Paper. X did not ask the Homo Office to make such Intercepts 
available to the Bar (louuoll, nor did l know of any request that that 
should be done. The suggestion that 1 gavo a * tip-off * to the Bar 
Gounod, oh the result of which the recordings wore supplied, is 
wholly without foundation.” 

No new developments look plaee until June 25, when 
Parliament resumed after the Whitsun recess. On that date 
the Prime Minister stated m a written reply that he and 
Mr. Butler would like to confer with Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. 
Grimond “ with a view to considering how certain aspects of 
this matter could best be handled in future.” 

Replying on June 27 to a series of questions, Mr. Butler 
provided further information both on the general position as 
regards u telephone-tapping ” and on the Marrinan ease in 
particular. The Home Secretary said : 

** Interception is carried out not by the police, but by the Post 
Office acting on the authority of a warrant of a Secretary of State 
addressed to the Postmaster-General. The police and the Post 
Office arc well aware that this authority is required ; end I, am 
informed that if a Post Office servant intercepts a telephone line 
ami discloses tire Information obtained, contrary to his duty, he 
commits an offence. 

*' The Hoeretary of State considers each application to intercept 
a telephone line Individually ; permission is not given in relation to 
categories of offences or In relation to all offences of a given descrip- 
tion. Each application is considered in relation to tire circumstanoos 
of the particular ease. No list of categories of offences can therefore 
bo given.” 

On the subject of the Marrinan cose Mr. Butler said : 

” On Oet. 20, 1050, the Attorney -General, as head of the Bar, 
referred to the Bar ( louuoll a complaint of alleged unprofessional 
conduct by Mr. Marrinan in a matter about which evidence had 
boon given In a trial at the Central Criminal Court. 

41 Tim secretary of the Connell asked the police whether any further 
information was available about Mr. Marrlnau's oonduot. The only 
further information In the possession of the police was Information 
obtained hi June and July, 11)50, as the result of an interception of 
the telephone line not of the barrister hut of a Mr. Hill. 

4 * The Secretary of State authorized disclosure of tills Information 
to the chairman of the Bar Council (Sir Hartley Hhaweross, M.P.l, 
who subsequently asked that he might have a copy of it, ami for 
permission to disclose its existence to the Bar Council, to the Benchers 
of Mr. Mmri nan's Inn, and to Mr. Marrinan, so that, if necessary, 
it might he used in connexion with any investigation into the conduct 
of Mr. Marrinan, This permission was given.” 

In accordance with the Prime Minister’s proposal, two 
meetings were held (on June 27 and 28) between Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. Butler on the one hand and Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. 
Grimond on the other. The outcome of the discussions was 
the decision to appoint a committee of inquiry into all aspects 
of the Home Secretary’s prerogative with respect to “ telephone- 
tapping.” 

Disbarment of Mr, Marrinan. 

On June 27-29 the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn met as a 
disciplinary body under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
Roxburgh (Treasurer of the Inn) to consider the following 
charges against Mr. 1\ A. Marrinan : 

(X) That ho, ” In a manner unbecoming a gentleman and a 
barrister,” had associated with ” persons of bad and disreputable 
character with criminal records ” ; (2) that he had done so in order 
to obtain professional work; (5) that In June, 105(1, In Dublin, ho 
had given legal assistance to two persons without being instructed 
by a solicitor ; and (4) that at the Bridewell prison in that city ho 
had attempted to help the two persons in question to evade rearrest* 

In the course of the hearing, Mr. M. Griffith -Jones, who presented 
the case against Mr. Marrinan, made considerable use of transcripts 
of Intercepted telephone conversations allegedly demonstrating that 
Mr. Marrinan was on terms of familiarity with Mr. Billy Bill (the 

notorious and self-confessed criminal ” referred to in Mr. Butler’s 
initial statement.] Mr. Marrinan denied, however, that he had over 
had any social contact with Mr, Hill or his associates. lie also 
denied the charges under (8) and (4) above, maintaining, as regards 
the former, that he had gone to Dublin merely to give evidence and 
had in no way boon acting for anyone. 

Announcing the Bencher’s conclusions on July 8, Mr, Justice 
Roxburgh said that while they had disregarded the charge 
under (4) above in view of the lack of any conclusive evidence, 
they had nevertheless been wholly satisfied as to the validity 
of the first two charges and of three of the four sub-sections 
of the third charge, and had accordingly concluded that 
Mr. Marrinan should be disbarred. 

Mr. Marrinan’s solicitors announced on July 4 that they 
would appeal against the decision. Appeal from a decision of 
the Benchers of an Inn of Court disbarring a barrister lies to the 
Lord Chancellor and the Judges of the High Court sitting as 
a domestic tribunal. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 

G uardian ) 
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A. UNITED NATIONS. — Special Session on Hungary. 
- Approval of U.N. Report on Hungarian Revolution. - 
General Assembly’s Condemnation of Soviet Union and 
Kadar Regime. 

Prior to the opening of the 12th session of the General 
Assembly on Sept. 15, the Assembly met in special session 
from Sept 10-14 to debate the report of the U.N. Special 
Committee on Hungary (see 15621 A), which had been pub- 
lished in June. The U.N. Committee had been set up under 
the resolution of Jan. 10, 1957, adopted during the Assembly’s 
11th session (see page 15407, lirst paragraph), and the special 
session of Sept. 10-14 was convened by the Assembly’s presi- 
dent (Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Siam) in view of the 
“ pressing need ” to consider the Committee’s report before 
the opening of the 12th session. 

After a five-day debate, the Assembly adopted on Sept. 14 
by an overwhelming majority a 37-nation resolution which 
endorsed the report of the U.N. Committee and confirmed 
(a) that the Soviet Union, “ in violation of the U.N. Charter, has 
deprived Hungary of its liberty and political independence 
and the Hungarian people of the exercise of their fundamental 
human rights ” ; and ( b ) that “ the present Hungarian regime 
has been imposed on the Hungarian people by the armed 
intervention of the U.S.S.R.” The resolution requested Prince 
Wan, as president of the 11th session of the Assembly, to take 
“ such steps as he deems appropriate ” to secure compliance 
with the U.N, resolutions on Hungary. 

The resolution was adopted by 60 votes against 10 (the 
Communist countries, including Yugoslavia), with 10 absten- 
tions — Afghanistan, Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, India, Indonesia, 
Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen — and South Africa 
absent. Its text was as follows : 


" The General Assembly— 

“ Recalling Its resolution of Jan. 10, 1957, establishing a Special 
Committee [on Hungary] ; 

Having now received the unanimous report of the Special 
Committee ; 

“ Regretting that the U.S.S.R. and the present authorities in 
Hungary ha.vo failed to co-oporato in any way with the Special 
Committee ; 

(1) Expresses Its appreciation to the Special Committee for its 
work ; 

(2) Endorses tho report of the Special Committee ; 

(3) Notes the conclusion of the Special Committee that the events 
which took placo in Hungary in October and November, 1950, 
constituted a spontaneous national uprising ; 

(4) Finds that the conclusions reached by the Special Committoe 
on tho basis of its examination ot all available evidence confirm that : 

(a) The U.S.S.R., in violation of the U.N. Charter, has deprived 
Hungary of its liberty and political independence and the Hungarian 
people of the exorcise of thoir fundamental human rights ; 

(b) Tho present Hungarian regime has been imposed on the 
Hungarian people by the armed intervention of tho U.S.S.R. ; 

(c) Tho U.S.S.R. has carried out mass deportations of Hungarian 

citizens ; , _ 

(d) The U.S.S.R. has violated its obligations under the Genova 

Conventions of 1949 ; 

(e) The present authorities in Hungary have violated the human 
rights and freedoms guaranteed by the Treaty of Peace with Hungary; 

(5) Condemns these acts and the continued defiance of the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly ; „ .. ... „ . 

(6) Rolterates its oonoorn at tho continuing plight of tho Hungarian 
people ; 

(7) Considers that further efforts must be made to achieve the 

objectives of the United Nations in regard to Hungary, in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the Charter and the resolutions 
ot tho General Assembly ; ... . __ 

(8) Calls upon tho U.S.S.R. and tho present authorities in Hungary 
... to desist from repressive measures against the Hungarian People ; 
to respect the libety and political independence of Hungary and the 
Hungarian people’s enjoyment of fundamental human rights and. 
freedoms ; and to ensure the return to Hungary of those Hungarian 
citizens who have been deported to the U.S.S.R. ; 

(9) Requests the President of the Uth session of the General 
Assembly. H.R.H. Princo Wan Waithayakon. to take snob stops as 
ho dooms appropriate ... to achieve the objectives of the United 
Nations in accordance with the resolutions of the General Assembly, 
to oonsult as appropriate with the Speolal Committee, and 

and make recommendations as ho may deem advisable to the General 

(10) Decides to place the Hungarian item on^the provisional 
agenda of the 12th session of the General Assembly.” 

The resolution was sponsored jointly by the United Stales, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Canada, Nationalist China, 
Iceland, the Irish Republic. Italy, Liberia, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey, and a number of Latin American 
countries, including Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Peru, and Venezuela. 


The Assembly Debate. 

In opening the special session, Prince Wan emphasized that 
“ the problem of Hungary is the problem of humanity.” The 
principal speakers in the debate were Mr. Keith Shann 
(Australia), rapporteur of the U.N. Special Committee on 
Hungary, Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.), Mr. Frank Aiken (Irish 
Republic), M. Sobolev (U.S.S.R.), Commander Noble (Great 
Britain) and Mr. Arthur Lall (India). Extracts are given 
below. 


Mr. Keith Shann stressed that all five members of the Special 
Committee on Hungary were in full and unanimous agreement, and 
expressed his conviction that the Committee’s report would “ stand 
the test of future investigation.” Imputations [by the Soviet and 
Hungarian Governments] that the Committee had taken instructions 
from any source whatsoever were ** an insult to men who approached 
their task with an attitude sincerely judicial and fair-minded.” 
After speaking of the Committee’s abortive efforts to secure co- 
operation from the Hungarian authorities, Mr. Shann said that 
“ one can well understand the embarrassment which the Govern- 
ments concerned now experience when confronted with the un.an.i- 
mous report of the Committee.” He emphasized that all witnesses 
interrogated had participated in tho events described in the report ; 
that the evidence of witnesses had been carefully checked against 
others m places geographically far apart ; and that the report was 
entirely factual and m no way based on hearsay or conjecture. 

Mr. Shann continued : “ What, in outline, were the facts which 
the committee found ? They were — that the Soviet Union inter- 
vened with force in the internal affairs of Hungary to suppress a 
popular national uprising of the people against a form of government 
which they detested ; that this uprising was not inspired or assisted 
from outside Hungary ; and that the Government installed by 
Soviet armed might did not have the support of the Hungarian 
people, and had only been able to remain in power through the use 
of an apparatus of foreign force and internal repression. 


“ The methods of the secret police before and since the Hungarian 
revolution to maintain in power a Government without real popular 
support wore viewed unanimously by the Committee with horror 
and scorn. 

“ There is no doubt what the real wishes of the Hungarian 
people would be if they had the freedom to express them. They do 
not wish to return to the past, to the days of the big landlords. The 
Committee found noteworthy unanimity among the witnesses on 
this point. They want a free society, with free political parties, a 
free press, and government by popular will. They want to he able 
to express themselves freely in political and intellectual fields, and 
not to be forced into the monotonous mould of dreary, one-party 
dogma. They want to live in peace and harmony with all nations of 
the world, and, by no means least, m friendly relationship with the 
Soviet Union. They entertain no feelings of enmity to the people 
m neighbouring countries. Their hostility is directed against the 
system of repressive government under which they have been forced 
to live, and what that system means — the loss of human rights 
domestically and the status of a colony in international affairs.” 


Mr. Cabot Lodge, who presented the resolution, listed eight 
promises which the Kadar regime had made but had never carried 
out : (1) to secure the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary; 
(2) to abstain from reprisals against the freedom fighters ; (3) to 
restore a multi-party system ; (4) to hold free elections ; (5) to 
uphold the right to strike ; (6) to end the Soviet exploitation of 
Hungary , (7) to guarantee freedom for writers and artists; and 
(8) to guarantee freedom of religion. As regards (1) he said that a 
conservative estimate by the U.S. Government placed the present 
number of Soviet troops in Hungary, excluding air contingents, at 
68,000, compared with only 25,000 before the revolution. 


In an apparent attempt to anticipate objections from ” neutralist ” 
lations [e.g. India— see below], Mr. Lodge declared : “ If we are to 
lphold the basic principles of the Charter we can do no less than to 
jondemn these evil actions. There is nothing destructive about 
sondemning evil. We do not condemn the doer but the deed. We 
approach the doer in a spirit of constructive hope. If our concern is 
renuine, it must take the form of action. It is not enough to accept 
she truth if we are too tired, preoccupied, or timid to act upon it. 
rhe Soviet Union has shown a great resistance to the voice of world 
DPinion on this matter. But we cannot believe that it will be forever 
deaf to the voice of its own manifest interest, which is to act in 
harmony with the conscience of the world.” 

Mr. Frank Aiken made a strong indictment of the Co m m un ist 
3 ystem, denounced the suppression of the Hungarian people, and 
spoke in support of the resolution, whose sponsors included the 
Irish Republic. At the same time he urged the Assembly to make 
every effort to discover whether it is possible to reach agreement on 
a fair and reasonable drawing back of the non-national forces on 
both sides from the border of Russian-occupied Europe, since 
such a withdrawal would “ not only relieve the situation of the 
countries of Eastern Europe but give time and opportunity for a 
fresh search for peace based on law and justice.” 

Mr. Aiken said in this connexion : ” To avoid prolonged negotia- 
tions and the great emotional difficulty of deciding what country 
must he evacuated in exchange for what other, we sugg^t that the 
drawing back should take place along longitudinal lines from either 
side of the border for an equal number ofkllometres. toote 
words, for every step Russian troops took to the east, America® 
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troops would teko a stop westwards, ThiH drawing-back might ho, 
for example, a few hundred kilomotros in the tot Hinge. A second 
phase might be a further reciprocal drawing-book, taking Russian 
troops out of Hungary and the other captive nations west of the 
Russian border established at Yalta and Potsdam.” 

M. Sobolev reiterated the Soviet Government's allegation that 
the Western eountrioH were using the forum of the U.N. “for gross 
interference in Hungary's domestic affairs and for whipping-tip the 
cold war in order to divert attention from their acts of aggression 
against many peoples.” Describing the U.N. Special Committee on 
Hungary as an “ illegal ” body, and its report as “ lies,” “ slander,” 
and “ a fabrication from beginning to ond,” lie characterized the 
Committee as “ a receiving centre . . . for collecting political gossip 
and slander dumped into it by the enemies of the Hungarian people 
and of oilier socialist countries.” After a bitter attack on the Western 
Powers, during which he said that the “ counter-revolutionary 
revolt in Hungary "was intended” to divert attention from British, 
Drench and Israeli aggression against Egypt,” M. Sobolev said that 
the Soviet Union’s “fraternal assistance” to Hungary had 
“ prevented the throat of a fascist dictatorship in which thousands 
of the best sons and daughters of the Hungarian people would have 
perished.” Tlie Soviet delegate described the resolution before the 
Assembly as an “ unceremonious contravention of the Charter,” 
a “ gross interference in Hungary’s internal affairs,” and “ an attempt 
to use the U.N. um a tool of Amorioan foreign policy.” In the course 
of hie speech M. Sobolev denounced M, Imro Nagy as “a traitor to 
the interests of the Hungarian people” and “an accomplice of 
oountor-revolutiomiry gangs.” 

[Speeches in similar terms were made by the Hungarian delegate, 
M. Mod, and by the delegates of Bulgaria, Rumania and other 
Communist countries, j 

Commander Noble expressed the British people's abhorrence of 
the “brutal repression ” in Hungary, and said that 11. M. Govern- 
ment unreservedly accepted the findings of the U.N. Special Com- 
mittee. A cursory glance at those findings was sufficient to explain 
why the Soviet Government and “its Hungarian puppets ” had 
gone “ to such absurd longfchs to discredit them,” since the findings 
wore not only a condom nation of the Soviet-dominated regime in 
Hungary but “ a damning commentary on a system of government 
which . . . has degenerated over the years into a ruthless dictatorship 
exorcised by a small ruling elicpio.” 

Speaking of the “continuing and growing reign of terror” to 
which the Hungarian people were being subjected by the Kadar 
regime. Commander Noble said that by the mid of May it was esti- 
mated that some 20,000 political prisoners were in prison or concen- 
tration camps under appalling conditions. Most of those arrested 
had not been brought to trial, and those who were tried could expect 
only a travesty of justice. By mid-July the number of death sentences 
admitted by the Kadar regime was 104, but the International Com- 
mission of Jurists believed there had been over 2,000 executions. 
Freedom of assembly was denied; the Press and radio wore a 
Communist monopoly ; the right to strike, at tot acknowledged 
by M. Kadar, had boon made a capital crlmo ; and freedom of 
religious instruction, though allowed for a time after the revolution, 
had since been severely restricted again. 

Challenging the view oxprossed by “ some well-meaning people ” 
that father discussion of the Hungarian question could only lead 
to bitterness and diminish the prospect of an improvement in inter- 
national relations, particularly with regard to disarmament, 
Commander Noble said that acceptance of this view would ho “ the 
worst possible service ” to the U.N, and all it stood for. Ho added : 
“It would amount to recognition that, if a Great Power brazenly 
ignores world opinion and U.N. resolutions, it is pointless even to 
condemn its actions. If this precedent were set, a premium would 
be placed on defying U.N. resolutions in the knowledge that such 
defiance would give impunity not only to International action, but 
oven to international censure. I do not see how the prestige and 
respect of the United Nations could survive,” 

Mr. Arthur Lull said that India's attitude to the Hungarian problem 
in the U.N. was the same as in the ease of the Anglo-French inter- 
vention in Egypt- -namely, “ to avoid, as a negative approach to the 
situation, any condemnation of those who had acted in clear violation 
of tho Charter.” In the oases of both Egypt and Hungary, this 
attitude had been adopted “not because we wore In doubt about 
what had occurred, but because of our firm conviction that it might 
have been detrimental to the situation to let indignation dictate the 
Assembly approaches . . . and ... to allow unfriendliness to manifest 
itself.” 

Although India had “ no desire to comment ” on the report of the 
U.N. Special Committee (Mr. Lall continued), “ w© have always 
considered that tho method of this inquiry, the circumstances in 
which it was constituted, and, consequently, its inevitably limited 
scope, would make it unfruitful in terms of the objectives of the 
Assembly. The overriding consideration , . . must be . . . the meeting 
of the national aspirations of the Hungarian people. This much is 
common ground between all of us . . . Both in the interests of Hungary 
itself ana in the larger interests involved, we must turn away from 
the course of condemnation.” 

After stressing that India’s approach to the problem “ does not 
In the least mean that we in any sense approve of what has taken 
Place in Hungary,” Mr. Lall added : “ We viewed those events as a 
tragedy, and our deep concern has been expressed by Mr. Nehru and 
hr the Indian delegation in this Assembly at previous meetings. 


We are committed to a policy of national freedom to the withdrawal 
of all foreign trooiw, to non-intervention, to preserving the full 
sovereignty of the members of the U.N. and other States, and to full 
and responsible exercise of human rights.” 

Reiterating that India was “ opposed to tho presence of foreign 
troops whether in Hungary or anywhere else in the world,” Mr. Ball 
warmly suppported Mr, Aiken's proposal for the reciprocal with- 
drawal of Soviet and American forces la Europe. The Irish sugges- 
tion, “ timely and most relevant,” would “ undoubtedly be better 
calculated to achieve the resuUs which tho people of Hungary desire” 
than tho resolution before the Assembly. 

Before the resolution was adopted by the above-mentioned 
majority, the Assembly rejected two Burmese amendments 
aimed (i) at substituting the word u deplores " for “ condemns " 
in the fifth clause of the 517-nation resolution; and (ii) at 
deleting the provision that Prince Wan should u consult as 
appropriate ’’ with the U.N, Special Committee on Hungary. 
The first amendment was defeated by 45 votes to 2 (with BO 
abstentions) and the second by 4*2 votes to 51 (with 512 absten- 
tions). 

Although tho Ceylonese representative on tho U.N. Special Com- 
mittee (Mr. Gtmewardene, Ueylon’s permanent representative at 
the IT.N.) had signed tho Uommittee’s unanimous report and fully 
endorsed its findings, he found himself in the anomalous position of 
having to abstain from voting on the 117 -nation resolution on the 
instructions of his Government. Mr, Gtmmvardetm’s signature to 
the report, had been strongly criticized by Uonummlst ami Left-wing 
opinion In Ceylon, and the Ceylonese Government had recently 
expressed its dissatisfaction with the report, iw being based on 
“ one-sided ” evidence and bad instructed Mr. Gtmewardene to 
abstain from voting. 

In a statement in Uolombo on June 25), soon after tho report was 
issued, Mr. Gtmewardene strongly repudiated Soviet allegations - 
made in PnmUt and other Russian newspapers, and by Moscow 
Radio --that the report was “a forgery fabricated in the lobbies of 
the U.H. State Department ” ami that pressure had been exerted on 
the U.N. Special Committee by tlm State Department and Mr. < Jabot 
Dodge. Mr. Gunewardene described tho Soviet charges as “ libellous,” 
“fantastic,” ami an insult to tho United Nations, stressing that 
“ neither tho State Department, nor Mr. Dodge had any access to the 
Uomndttoo and certainly not to me." He emphasized that the report 
was a truthful, sober and factual account of tho events in Hungary 
and that It. had boon signed unreservedly by all five members of 
the U.N. Uomrnitl.ee. 

Replying on July 7 to critics who maintained that He should not 
have signed the U.N. report because of Ceylon’s friendly relations 
with the U.S.S.tU, Mr, Gunewardene said : “ Local Communist n 
say I am an American stooge. What else can they say ? They have 
to support the mother country. They feel that the United Nations’ 
report has damned Russia, and naturally they damn me.” 

Prince Wan refused Entry into Hungary. 

The Kadar regime, like the Soviet. Government, had bitterly 
attacked the U.N. report on Hungary as an “ arbitrary 
grouping of events,” “ concealment of facts," and u false 
accusations by biased witnesses." After the adoption of the 
U.N. resolution, the Hungarian Foreign Ministry announced 
that Prince Wan would be refused entry to Hungary If he 
tried to visit the country in connexion with the U.N. resolu- 
tion, since a visit for such n purpose would constitute 44 an 
unwarrantable interference in the country’s internal affairs." 
It was added, however, that Prince Wan, Dr, Hammarskjdld, 
or any other distinguished personality in international life 
would be free to make a private visit to Hungary at a time 
convenient to themselves and to the Hungarian Government. 

In a televised interview on Sept. 14, Prince Wan said he 
would do his utmost to carry out the task entrusted to him, 
and would begin his mission i>y conferring with the Hungarian 
and Soviet delegations at the United Nations. He emphasized, 
however, that "if I am to <lo anything I would have to go and 
negotiate with the Governments themselves." (U.N. Informa- 
tion Centre, London - New York Times - Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian - Indian High Commissioner’s 
Office , London) (Prev. rep. U.N. Report on Hungary, 
15621 A ; U.N. Resolutions, 15405 A 5 Hungarian Internal 

Situation, x$ 66 x A.) 

A. CYPRUS. — Further Relaxation of Emergency 
Regulations. - Restrictions on Death Penalty. 

The Governor of Cyprus (Field-Marshal Sir John Harding) 
amended the emergency regulations on Sept. II so that 
(1) persons convicted of discharging firearms or throwing 
bombs would no longer be liable to the death penalty (hitherto 
mandatory for these offences) but might be sentenced to 
imprisonment for life or a leaser period at the discretion of the 
courts ; (2) the maximum penally for carrying bombs or 
firearms would no longer be death but life imprisonment. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prcv. rep. *57°* A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Increases in Postal, 
Telephone, and Overseas Telegram Charges. 

New postal rates to come into force on Oct. 1 were announced 
by the Postmaster-General (Mr. Marples) on July 19. They 
included an increase m the basic rate for inland letters from 
2|d. for two 02 . to 3d. for one oz. Higher charges would also be 
introduced for inland and foreign postcards, overseas letters 
and telegrams, newspapers and other printed papers, and 
parcels, whilst there would be increases in certain telephone 
rentals and charges, foreign registration fees, and poundage 
rates on postal orders and foreign money orders. The changes, 
designed to raise Post Office revenue by about £42,000,000 a 
year, are summarized below : 


Mail : 

Inland Letters* 


Inland Postcards* 
Printed Papers* . . 


Parcels 


Newspapers* 

Foreign Letters 

Foreign Postcards . . 
Foreign registration 


Old Rate 

2 id. for two ounces, 
then lid. for two 
ounces. 

2d. 

2d. for four ounces, 
then Id. for each 
two ounoes. 

From is. 4d, for 2 lb. 
to 3s. for 11 lb. 


2d. for six ounces, 
then Id. for each 
six ounces. 

4d. for one ounce, 
then 2 id. per oz. 

2 id. 


6d. 

•Also for Irish Republic. 


New Rate 
3d. for one ounce, 
4 id. for two oz., 
then lid. for 
each two ounces. 
2id. 

2d. for two ounces, 
4d. for four oz., 
then Id. for eaoh 
two ounces. 
31b., is. 9d. ; 41b. 
2s. ; 5 lb., 2s.3d; 

6 lb., 2s. 6d. ; 

7 lb., 2s. 9d. ; 

8 lb., 3s. ; II lb., 
3s. 3d. ; 15 lb., 
3s. 6d.* 

2 id. for six ounces, 
then lid. for 
each six ounces. 
6 d. for one ounce, 
then 4d. per oz. 
4d. 

Is. Od. 


In futuro, mail to the U.8.A., Egypt, Burma, Israel, and Jordan 
would pay foreign postage. 

Charges for oversea printed papers and small packets would also 
bo increased, the former from lid. for 2 oz. and id. for each addi- 
tional 2 oz. to 2d. and Id. respectively. 


Remittance Services : a a ^ . . , 

Poundage on Postal Orders up to 6s. Od. to be increased. 
Poundage on Foreign Money Orders to be increased. 


TC ][iomo no change. Commonwealth ordinary rate raised from Is. 4d. 
per word to Is. lOd, per word. Other overseas charges up 40 per cent. 


Telephone Rentals : 

Old Rate 

Business : London, £12 Os. ; Big OitieB, 
£U 10s. ; Provinces, £11 0s. £1 10s. 
reduction for shared lino. 

Private : London, £10 Os. ; Big Cities, 
£9 10s. ; Provinces, £9. £1 10s. reduc- 
tion for shared lino. 


New Rate 

All £14; £2 reduction 
for shared line. 

All £12 ; £2 reduction 
tor shared lme. 


0t Snh scribe re lose the allowance of free calls. Subscribers’ local calls 
basic charge up from 2 §d. to 3d. Substantial additional charges tor 
Private Branch Exchanges. Subscribers’ and call box short distance 
local and trunk calls increased. 

Mr. Marples explained that the increases were expected to 
raise £23,000,000 from postal service and £19,000,000 from 
telecommunications, whilst new economies would be made 
within the postal service aggregating £3,000,000 a year. 
Eleven-twelfths of the total would be required to cover wage 
increases resulting from the decision to bring Post Office jobs 
into line with jobs in outside industry. He added that the 
Government bad three alternatives : (a) to let the burden fall 
on the taxpayer j (6) to reduce services drastically ; (c) to 
increase charges. They were unwilling either to pass the burden 
to the Exchequer or to damage the services which the Post 
Office provided for the community, and were therefore forced 
to raise charges. The higher tariffs represented about 11 per 
cent of Post Office income. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Marples said that the basic rate 
for inland postage had been fixed at 2 id. in 1940, when 
postmen’s basic wages were £3. 8s. a week, whereas they were 
now £9 17s. Taking the increases into account, inland post m 
Britain would still be cheaper than in any European country 
except Spain and Portugal, whilst the overseas rate, with few 
exceptions, would still be cheaper than in the rest of the world. 
Given reasonable stability in wage levels, no further general 
increases in Post Office charges were likely up to March 1959. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Economist) 
(Prev. rep. Postal Increases, 14879 D ; 14500 A.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower's 
Call for Voluntary Reduction of Oil Imports in 1957# 

Acting on a Cabinet committee report which said that 
increasing oil imports threatened U.S. national security. 
President Eisenhower issued a statement on July 29 calling 
for a voluntary reduction of such imports by approximately 
20 per cent during 1957. 

The Cabinet committee report had warned the President that 
continued unrestricted imports m growing volume threatened the 
future of the domestic oil industry, and with it the national security 
of the United States. If imports were not checked the domestic oil 
industry would have no assurance of an adequate market for the 
product of new domestic oil discoveries, and in consequence would 
reduce its exploratory operations ; continued exploration of new 
oil resources and maintenance of reserves was, however, essential to 
national security. The report also stressed the threat which might 
arise if a war or other emergency denied the TJ.S.A, access to foreign 
oil. 

Recognizing that there were “ important foreign policy aspects to 
the problem of limiting petroleum imports,” the report stated : 

4 * The oil reserves and production capacities of other free nations, as 
well as our own, are important to our national security. A number 
of countries inevitably depend in varying degree upon access to our 
domestic market for their petroleum exports, and it must be recog- 
nized that it is also m the interest of our national security that our 
alli es and friends have healthy and expanding economies. It is 
believed, however, that taking all factors into consideration, our 
national security requires the maintenance of some ^ reasonable 
balance between imports and domestic production at this time. In 
the light of the foregoing considerations, our recommendations are 
framed with the objective of limiting imports in order to maintain 
such a balance and yet allow to other nations to participate m the 
growth of our domestic demand to a degree consistent with our 
national security.” 

The report recommended a 10 per cent cut on the basis of the 
average oil imports by the large oil companies during 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 ; this, however, represented a reduction of over 20 per 
cent on the import programmes submitted by the companies for the 
second half of 1957. 

It was recommended by the committee that these restrictions 
should be voluntary but that, if they failed, the President should 
(a) rule that a threat to the national security existed ; (6) mvoke the 
powers av ailab le to him under the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955 ; and (c) impose mandatory quotas. Restrictions on 
imports to the Pacific coast were not regarded as necessary, at least 
for the first half of 1957, since that area was still not self-sufficient in 
its own oil production. The report also recommended that the plan 
should be reviewed annually with the aim of maintaining a ratio 
between imports and domestic production of approximately 12 per 
cent in all areas outside the Pacific ooast. 

The Secretary of the Interior (Mr. Seaton), said that no 
deadline had been fixed for the voluntary restrictions and that 
it would be 44 several months ” before their success could be 
determined. He made it clear, however, that the companies 
had no alternative but to comply, and added that the pro- 
gramme had the approval of the Attorney-General (Mr. 
Brownell jr.), since it did not violate the anti-trust laws. 

The members of the committee, in addition to Mr. Seaton, 
were Mr. Dulles (Secretary of State), Mr. Weeks (Secretary of 
Commerce), Mr. Quarles (Deputy Secretary of Defence), 
Mr. Humphrey (then Secretary of the Treasury), and Mr. 
O’Connell (TJnder-Secretary of Labour). 

The principal oil companies affected by the cut in oil imports 
were the Atlantic Oil Co., Gulf Oil Co., Sinclair Oil Co., Socony 
Vacuum Oil, Standard Oil of California, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, and the Texas Company. — (New York Times) 

D. SHIPPING. — International Convention on Pre- 
vention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil in Force in 1958* 

The British Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 
announced on Sept. 19 that the requisite 10 countries having 
now ratified the International Convention for the Prevention 
of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil drawn up in London in 1954, 
including the necessary five countries with tanker fleets of at 
least 500,000 gross tons each, the Convention would come into 
force on July 26, 1958. 

The countries which had ratified were : Britain, Denmark* 
France, Norway, Sweden (all having tanker fleets of over 
500,000 gross tons each), Belgium, Canada, the Irish Republic, 
Mexico and Western Germany. Between them these countries 
controlled about 45,000,000 gross tons of shipping, or about 
one-half of the world total, disregarding the U.S. reserve fleet. 

The leading maritime countries still outside the Convention, 
with the sizes of their respective fleets in gross tons, were 
the U.S.A. (12,000,000), Liberia (5,500,000), and Italy, Japan 
and Panama (about 4,000,000 each). The Netherlands, also 
with about 4,000,000 gross tons, was ejected to ratify shortly. 
(Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette) {Prev. rep. 13598 C.) 
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A. UNITED NATIONS. — International Atomic 
Energy Agency comes into Existence. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency came officially 
into existence on July 21), 1057, by which date its Statute had 
been ratilied by ail live major “ atomic ” Powers (i.e. the 
U.S.A., United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., France and Canada) and 
22 other countries. 

The Statute of the I.A.E.A. (soo 15201 A) was to enter into force 
when instruments of ratification had boon deposited by 18 countries, 
including at least throo of the live “ atomic ” lowers. The U.H.A., 
the United Kingdom, Franco and Canada all deposited such instru- 
ments on July 2D, together with Australia and Brazil, whilst tho 
U.B.B.R., which had ratified tho Statute on Fob. 12, had deposited 
its instrument of ratification on April 8. 

The following 27 countries, all of which hod deposited instruments 
of ratification, were members of tho Agency when it came into 
official existence on July 29 : Afghanistan, Australia, Austria, 
Brazil, Byelorussia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Franco, Guatemala, Honduras, India, Israel, Japan, 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Portugal, Rumania, South Africa, 
Sweden, Hwitzorland, Turkey, U.S.B.R., United Kingdom, and 
United Hfcatos, 

U.S. membership of the Agency had been approved by the 
Senate on June 18 by 67 votes to If), after an unsuccessful 
attempt by Senator Bricker (Republican, Ohio) to insert a 
u reservation ” which would have specified that the U.S.A* 
could not make any nuclear fuels and materials available to 
the Agency except as authorized by Congress. 

Tho “ Bricker reservation,' 1 which was strongly opposed both by 
tho Administration and by Republican leaders, was defeated by 
55 votes (31 Democrats and 24 Republicans) to 31 (18 Republicans 
and 13 Democrats). As stated above, 97 Senators voted for U.H. 
membership of the Agency (35 Democrats and 32 Republicans) and 
19 against (10 Republicans and 9 Democrats), tho measure thus 
receiving far more than tho two-thirds majority needed for ratifica- 
tion of international treaties. No action was required by tho House 
of Representatives. 

Senator Bricker had argued that a “reservation” such us ho proposed 
was constitutionally necessary to protect Congressional control over 
tho nation's resources and assets. The Administration and tho Htnto 
Department, however, took tho position that Congressional control 
over tho supply of nuclear materials to foreign countries was already 
providod for in tho Atomic Energy Act of 1954. Moreover, It wjih 
felt that adoption of tho ” Bricker amendment " would have Indi- 
cated a lukewarm attitudo towards an agency which the U.S.A, Jmd 
itself been tho first to propose, and might thereby have had an 
adverse effect on. the creation of the Agency itself. 

The legislation providing for U.S. participation in the 
International Aloinic Energy Agency was signed on July 29 
by President Eisenhower, who had first suggested the creation 
of such an agency in his “ atoms- for-pcace ” speech to the 
U.N. General Assembly in December 1958. — (tl.N. Information 
Centre, London - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15261 A.) 

B. CANADA. — Cabinet Appointments. 

The following appointments to the Federal Cabinet were 
announced on Aug. 7, Aug* 19 and Sept. 18 ; 

Dr. Sidney E. Smith . . Minister for External A flairs. 
Mr. Douglas Harkness . . Agriculture* 

Mr. Paul Comtois . . . . Mines and Technical Surveys. 

Mr. Alvin Hamilton . , Northern Affairs and National 

Resources. 

Mr. J. Waldo Monteith . . National Health and Welfare. 

Dr. Smith (60), president of tho University of Toronto, took over 
the External Affairs portfolio from Mr. Diefenbaker, who had 
held it concurrently with tho Premiership. Bom in Capo Breton 
Island, he served in the First World War, studied law at Dalhousio 
University and Harvard, and was called to the Nova Scotia Bar in 
1921. He was appointed president of tho University of Manitoba 
at the ago of 37 and in 1945 became president of Toronto University. 
Dr. Smith resigned from his academic post on joining tbo Cabinet. 

Mr. Harkness (for biography, see page 15614, first column) relin- 
quished th© portfolio of Northom Affairs on becoming Minister of 
Agriculture, a post to whioh no appointment was made when 
Mr. Diefenbaker formed Ms Cabinet. Mr. Comtois, M.P. for Nioolet- 
Yamaska (Quebec), had been general manager of tbo Quebeo Farm 
Opedit Bureau for the past 20 yoars and general manager of tho 
Canadian Farm Credit Bureau from 1946-57. Mr, Hamilton, M.P. for 
Qu’Appelle (Saskatchewan), succeeded Mr. Harkness as Minister 
for Northern Affairs and National Resources. Mr. Monteith, the 
new Minister of National Health and Welfare, is M.P. for Perth 
(Ontario), The portfolios taken over by Mr. Comtois and Mr. 
Monteith, like that of Agriculture, were not filled at the time Mr. 
Diefenbaker formed his Cabinet after tho general elections. All tho 
new Ministers are Progressive Conservatives. 

It was announced in London on Sept. 15 that the Queen 
had approved the appointment of Mr, Diefenbaker as a member 
of the Privy Council.— (Montreal Star - Department of External 
Affairs, Ottawa - Times) (Prev, rep. Cabinet, 15613 A.) 
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C. SOVIET UNION. — Deportation of “Anti-Social 
and Parasitic Elements ” in Russian Soviet Republic. 

A draft law directed against u anti-social and parasitic 
elements ” in the Russian Soviet Republic (RSFSR) was 
published on Aug. 21 m tftmvlxkaya Ihmia , the ofiieial news- 
paper of the RSFSR, It laid down that vagrants, beggars, 
and persons living on unearned incomes would he liable to 
banishment for periods of two to five years, and to compulsory 
labour during the period of deportation, if so decided by 
“ general meetings of citizens.” 

Tho preamble said that although unemployment am! the 
“ exploitation of man hy man ” had been abolished in the U.S.H.R., 
there wore nevertheless ” people lending an anti-soelal, parasitic 
lire.” It added : ” Such people either take up employment for the 
sake of appeamnees but netuully subsist on unearned income » . . or, 
though fit for work, do no useful work either in society or in tho 
home but engage in vngmnoy and begging, and are often guilty of 
criminal nets.” Tho law contained the following provisions : 

(J) Adult able-bodied citizens who "'load an anti-social, parasitic 
life and persistently Hhim socially useful work, m well as those living 
on unearned Incomes,” would he liable to expulsion to ether parts 
of the country for terms of two to five years, ** with compulsory 
enlistment in work at the place to whioh they have been expelled.” 

The decision as to whether or not such persons should bo expelled 
would be taken by general meetings of citizens, in urban areas 
such meetings would take the form of street or neighbourhood 
committees, or of inhabitants of residential buildings with at least 
100 adult tenants; while in the countryside they would consist of 
tho adult citizens of the village concerned. To carry out ” public 
verdicts of expulsion ” the meetings both in town and countryside 
would have to bo attended hv a majority of the adult citizens living 
In the street, neighbourhood, housing-block or village concerned. 
Decisions would be taken by simple majority vote. 

If the “ guilty party ” exhibited ” sincere repentance ” and gave a 
“ firm promise to rectify Ids conduct,” the citizens* mooting could confine 
ItHolf to issuing a warning to the inch vidunl concerned* 

(2) Verdicts of expulsion would have to be confirmed hy the 
appropriate local Bovlet within throo days. 

(3) Adult citizens engaged in vagrancy or begging would he subject 
to expulsion to other parts of the country (If found guilty hy citizens 1 
meetings) for terms of two to five years, and would have to do 
compulsory work at the place to which they were expelled. 

(4) Disabled or partly disabled persons who ” persistently evade 
being placed in homes for the disabled and who engage in vagrancy 
and lagging ” would be subject to ” compulsory residence in closed 
homos for the disabled.” 

Similar legislation is in force in other Union Republics, 
including Uzbekistan.— (Soviet Embassy Press Dept, London) 

D. AUSTRALIA. — High Court's Ruling on States* 
Right to impose Taxation. 

By a majority of four to three, the full bench of the High 
Court of Australia, sitting in Sydney on Aug. 28, declared 
invalid the provision of the Income Tax Act of 1942 (sec 
5194 A) whereby the Commonwealth Government acquired 
priority over State Governments in the collection of income 
and social service taxes. On tho other hand, the Court was 
unanimous in upholding the validity of the States’ Grants 
(Tax Reimbursement) Act (see 5194 A), under which States 
received an annual grant as compensation for loss of revenue 
provided they did not impose their own income tax. [I fnder the 
above-mentioned Income Tax Act, the States had retained their 
right to collect their own income tax. None had ever exercised 
it, however, since it would have amounted to double taxation.] 

The Court’s rulings derived from an action initiated four 
months previously by the Governments of Victoria and New 
South Wales. In this, the two Governments had challenged 
the validity of the provisions in question, claiming notably 
that the Federal Government’s reimbursement had been 
unfairly apportioned in relation both to population and to 
the revenue derived from the various States. [Under the 
existing system of uniform taxation, the poorer and less popu- 
lous States— Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
Western Australia— receive a larger share of the national revenue 
than they would if they had to rely on purely local taxation.] 

Commenting upon the High Court’s decisions, the Federal 
Treasurer (Sir Arthur Fadden) said that they did not appear 
to affect the existing position to any great practical extent. 
The Prime Minister of Victoria, Mr, Bolte (who was principally 
responsible for the appeal to the High Court), said that he 
took the judgment to mean that the Federal Government 
could not directly prevent or fetter the exercise of State powers 
and functions. Mr. Bolte added that the action had been 
brought, not merely in an endeavour to secure the restoration 
of the States’ pre-war taxing powers, but also to arrest what 
he considered to be the undue growth of bureaucratic control 
from Canberra. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 
(Prev. rep. 7467 A $ 5*93 B 1 5*22 B i 5194 A * 4699 B.) 
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SEPTEMBER 28— OCTOBER i 9 $ 7 

A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Constitution Amendment Bill. - Passage by Federal 
Assembly. - Increase in Assembly Membership. - African 
Affairs Board requests Queen’s Assent. - Franchise in 
Southern Rhodesia. - Tredgold Commission’s Report. - 
Electoral Amendment Bill passed by Legislative Assem- 
bly. - Federal Government’s Franchise Proposals. 

The Southern Rhodesian Parliament approved on May 29 
a resolution to the ellcel that it did not object to the introduc- 
tion in the Federal Parliament of a Bill amending the Federal 
Constitution by increasing the membership of the Federal 
Assembly from 35 to 59. Similar resolutions were approved 
by the Legislative Councils of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land on June 18. 

In Southern Rhodesia, the resolution was opposed by the two 
Dominion Party members and by Mr. Jack Keller (Independent 
Labour), who maintained that tho Bill was designed to advance the 
. ^Africans, that there were no good reasons for tho incroaso in member- 
ship, thin would cost too much. 

Nyasaland, tho flvo Afrioan members of the Legislative Council 
’iMm&ibut before tho vote was taken after having strongly opposed 
the resolution itself and federation in general ; the resolution was 
eventually adopted by the IX official and the six European unofficial 
mpMers. 

In Northern Rhodesia, tho Dominion Party member (Mr. J. Gaunt) 
and tho throe Afiiean members present voted against tho resolution. 

The text of the Constitution Amendment Bill enlarging the 
membership of the Federal Legislature had previously been 
published on May 21. 

The Bill proposed : 

fl) The number of elected mombors, who might be of any race, 
would bo increased from 26 to 44, of whom 24 would bo elected m 
Southern Rhodesia, 14 in Northern Rhodesia, and 6 in Nyasaland, 
compared with respectively 14, 8, and 4 at present. 

(2) A new group of eight African elected members would be 
oroatod, of whom four would bo elected in Southern Rhodesia, two 
in Northern Rhodesia, and two in Nyasaland ; this group— to be 
elected by members of all rac.es — would includo the two Africans 
from Southern Rhodesia who are already elected in this manner. 

(3) In addition to tho eight African elected members, two Africans 
from each of tho Northern Territories would continue to be “ specially 
elected ” by African organizations as at present. There would also 
be— as hitherto— one European specially responsible for African 
interests from each of the throe Territories, chosen on tho present 
system, i.o. in Southern Rhodesia by members of all races, and m 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland by tho respective Governors. 

(4) Tho oltect of the Bill would therefore be to incroase the number 
of members specifically concerned with African interests from 9 to 15, 
but a clause in the Bill provided for the ultimate elimination of 
members elected on a racial basis, laying down that if and when an 
African was elected as an “ ordinary elected member ” (i.o. a member 
representing an ordinary constituency and chosen by people of all 
raoos), then from tho next general election tho number of “ ordinary 
elected mombors ” for tho territory ooncemed would be increased 
by one, whilst tho number of “ specially eloctcd members ” for 
African interests would bo reduced accordingly. This reduction would 
take plaoe seat by seat in the following sequence : first, the ” elected 
African members,” then tho ” specially elected African members ” 
from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and ultimately the 
Europeans representing African interests. 

(5) Territorial courts would have jurisdiction to adjudicate on 
questions connected with the registration and de-registration of voters. 

The background of the Bill was explained in a memorandum 
accompanying it by Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime 
Minister. 

The memorandum said that the working of parliamentary 
democracy in the Federation made it essential to increase the size 
of tho Federal Assembly. At present, of the 35 members only 26 
were ordinary elected members divided up between two or more 
political parties ; in consequonoe it was difficult from such small 
numbers to provide enough members for Seleot Committee work. 
Moreover, some of the constituencies were so large that it was an 
impossible task for an M.P. to do justice to his constituents. 

Commenting on the increase in the number of African members, 
Sir Roy said that tho method of electing the four Africans repre- 
senting African interests in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland was 
very unsatisfactory, as they had a full vote, just like any other M.P., 
but were elected by a very small group of Africans, and members of 
other races had no say whatever in their election. The two Africans 
representing Southern Rhodesia were elected by voters of all races. 
“In their election,” he continued, “political parties play their 
normal role, and the result is that these members fit much better 
into our parliamentary democratic system ... I believe it is most 
important that we should have elected African members from all 
three Territories, elected by members of all races, who belong to the 
ordinary political parties.” 

With regard to the provision designed to ensure that, ultimately, 
representatives of particular races would disappear, the memorandum 
explained that if eventually 15 Africans could secure election by 


members of all races on a common roll, then there would be no more 
members specifically concerned with African interests This would 
mean the disappearance of the African Affairs Board [the standing 
committee of Parliament charged with examining all legislation to 
see that it does not discriminate against Africans]. The memorandum 
added, however . “ By the time the turn to go of the Europeans 
representing African interests comes along the necessity for an 
African Affairs Board may be questioned.” 

The memorandum also said that these amendments to the 
Constitution would pave the way for a Federal Electoral Bill. In 
case, however, such a Bill was not passed before a general election 
became necessary, the Constitution Amendment Bill provided that 
the Governor-General could make regulations for the conduct of 
such an election. 

The Bill was introduced in the Federal Assembly on June 25 
by the Minister of Law, Mr. J. M. Greenfield, who announced 
that the African Affairs Board had not objected to its intro- 
duction. The second reading debate opened on June 26 and 
ended on July 18, when the Bill was passed by 23 votes to 9. 
The opposition consisted of the three Dominion Party mem- 
bers (Mr. W. J Field, Mr. G. F. M. van Eeden and Mr. R. W. 
Williamson), the Independent member for Lusaka (Dr. A. 
Scott), the two specially appointed European members from 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland representing African 
interests (Sir John Moffat and the Rev. A. Doig respectively), 
and three of the four specially elected Africans from these two 
Territories (Mr. D. L. Yamba and Mr. M. Kakumbi from 
Northern Rhodesia and Mr. W. M. Chirwa from Nyasaland). 

Opening the debate, Mr. Greenfield said that when, compared, with 
Legislatures m other countries it was obvious that the Federation 
was under-represented. South Africa had 159 M.P.S, Ghana 104, 
New Zealand 80, Tanganyika 61, including 44 unofficial members, 
Uganda 60, including 49 unofficial members, and Kenya 56, of 
whom 47 were unofficials. Thoro was also a disparity between the 
membership of 35 of the Federal Assembly and those of the three 
Territorial Legislatures, which togother had 78 members (including 
30 elected members in Southern Rhodesia), although the scope of 
Fedoral jurisdiction was much wider than that of the Territorial 
competences Moreover, an increase of the Federal Assembly would 
greatly assist m the proper delimitation of electoral districts, whilst, 
in addition, with the present membership it might become very 
difficult to form a Government from 18 members of a party if there 
was a olose result in a general election. The cost of increasing the 
Assembly's membership would bo about £50,000 a year, made up 
mainly of salaries and allowances. 

Replying to the debato, Mr. Greenfield said concern had been 
expressed at tho possibility that African members might be elected 
by a body including European voters and which might, in fact, be 
overwhelmingly European. Tho Federal Party could not accept 
that this was a matter for concern. It abided by its policy of partner- 
ship and felt that members of all races should participate m electing 
their representatives to Parliament, just as these representatives 
should regard it as their duty to protect the interests of all races in 
Parliament. 

The Bill passed the Committee stage on July 23 without 
amendment, the most controversial clause — Clause 2, which 
set out the composition of the enlarged House — being adopted 
by 19 votes to 11, with all the five African members present 
voting against it. 

An amendment moved by the Rev. A. Doig, and aimed at making 
all African mombers from the Northern Territories specially elected 
members, was lost by 19 votes to 8. Previously, a motion moved by 
Sir John Moffat to the effect that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee had been rejected by 25 votes to 8 (the five African 
mombers, tho Rev. Doig, Sir John Moffat, and Dr. Scott). 

The Bill was given a third reading on July 31 by 25 votes 
to 9, thus obtaining the two-thirds majority required for 
constitutional amendments. The two African members from 
Southern Rhodesia, Mr. J. Z. Savanhu and Mr. M. M. Hove, 
voted for the Bill, but before the division Mr. Savanhu 
announced that he would resign his seat in the House at once. 
Those opposing were Sir John Moffat, Messrs. Yamba, Kakumbi 
and Chirwa, the Rev. Doig, Dr. Scott, and the three Dominion 
Party members. 

During the debate Mr. Savanhu denied emphatically that his 
decision to vote for the Bill had been taken under pressure, whilst 
Mr. Hove explained that Ms earlier objection to the Bill had been 
met by the Government’s indication that it was prepared to consider 
suggestions for the improvement of the franchise proposals. 

Mr, Greenfield statod that Mr. Savanhu and Mr. Hove had made 
representations to the Government about the manner in which the 
now African representatives would be elected under the Bill. They 
had said they thought the income of £180 a year required as a qualifi- 
cation for the special voters’ roll was too high to ensure that a 
reasonable number of Africans would be able to participate in the 
election of these new African members. In response to this, the 
Government was disposed to consider minor amendments to its 
fran chis e proposals when the relevant Bill was introduced, and it 
would “ not resist an amendment to reduce the qualification from 
£180 to £150 a year.” 
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Mr. Savanhu said in an interview afterwards that he had 
resigned his seat in the Federal Assembly because certain 
sections of his African constituents were opposed to the Bill. 

“ A politician must be consistent,” ho said. “ An M.L\ who has 
no responsibility to all sections of a multi-racial society* has no right 
to bo in the House. 1 have done my best to got concessions from the 
Government and I must thank the responsible Minister for agreeing 
to one of these- “the lowering of the (lnalitioations for the special 
roll. There was a suggestion that X should vote against the Bill and 
remain in Parliament as an Independent. This 1 refuse to do because 
I could not wield any iniiuenee with the Government. In the main 
X fool the Bill is a good one ... I have adhered to the dictates of my 
conscience and have supported the Federal Party, my membership 
of which was endorsed by the All-African Convention, a body 
representing all African political opinion in Mashonaland, at the 
time of the last general election. 1 believe in the party political 
system. In my view it is the only moans by which racial differences 
can bo thrashed out in an atmosphere of cordiality. Thoro must be 
give and take on both sides. In this ease I am convinced that the 
enlargement of the House would do no harm to the African cause. 
The harm could come from the franchise— that must be faced when 
it comes.” 

It was announced ou Aug. 1 by the Speaker of the Federal 
Parliament (Mr, Wilson) that the African Affairs Hoard (of 
which Sir John Moffat is chairman) had requested that the 
Constitution Amendment Bill be reserved for the assent of the 
Queen on the grounds that it was a differentiating measure— 
this being the first time that the Board had invoked its power 
to ask for a Bill to be reserved by the Governor- General “ for 
signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure.” 

A report giving the Board’s reasons for this request said that in 
the present House, with its 35 members, Africans in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaltmd controlled absolutely four African members. 
Under the Bill tlioy would still control absolutely four members, 
but in a Uouho of 59, whilst at the same time the number of Africans 
elected by both races would rise from two to eight and the number of 
members elected in the normal way by voters overwhelmingly 
European from 2(1 to 44. The Board also pointed out that although 
the two-thirds increase in the membership applied to both the 
elected members and the members representing Africans or their 
interests, the important thing in a Parliament* was the Hizo of the 
majority, and the proposed amendment caused a change in tho 
difference in the size of tho two groups. Whilst expressing full 
agreement that racial representation should wither away as rapidly 
as possible, the Hoard added that in this process Africans should 
not suffer any diminution of tho poworH which they now enjoyed, 
under tho Constitution. 

The effect of the request of the African Affairs Board was that 
the Bill had to be sent to the Colonial Secretary, and that it will 
have to lie in the House of Commons for 40 sitting days together 
with the Board’s report before a decision can be taken by the 
U.K. Government whether ot not the measure shall be consented 
to and become law. 

The Tredgold Commission’s Report. 

A judicial commission was appointed by the Southern 
Rhodesian Government on April 19, 1956, to make recom- 
mendations on the qualifications required for the franchise 
and for candidates for the Legislative Assembly. The members 
of the commission were Sir Robert Tredgold, Chief Justice of 
the Federation (chairman) ; Mr, Justice Murray, Chief Justice 
of Southern Rhodesia ; and Sir Charles Cummings, resident 
director in Salisbury of the British South Africa Company and 
formerly Chief Justice of the Sudan. 

The Commission’s report, which was published on March 14, 
1957, and is summarized below, recommended a common 
electoral roll divided into “ ordinary ” voters with higher 
income and educational qualifications and “ special ” voters 
with lower qualifications, whose votes would he reduced in 
value if they exceeded one-third of the total votes cast in 
any constituency. 

The Commission accepted the precept that government must 
remain ux the hands of “ civilized and responsible persons/’ and 
declared that a country was amply justified in endeavouring to 
oouflne the franchise to those of its inhabitants who were capable of 
exercising it with “ reason, judgment, and public spirit/’ The 
Oommission therefore were against backward and illiterate people 
having the vote and opposed universal adult franchise, saying that 
there would be a danger of people without judgment exercising tho 
vote and that this would at present place the European minority 
in the hands of the African majority. The Commission also opposed 
the system of multiple voting and any form of racial representation, 
since the interests of the people of the Colony as a whole were more 
important than any sectional interest. On the other hand, it rejected 
the suggestion that race or colour could he regarded as a satisfactory 
test of civilization or responsibility. 

• No alteration, was recommended in the existing citizenship and 
residence qualifications, i.e. that a voter must be a Southern 
Rhodesian citizen, over 21, and resident in the Colony for six months 


and in tho doctoral district for throo months. In plaoe of tho existing 
income and educational qualifications (an income of £20 a month or 
occupation of property valued at £500, an adequate knowledge of 
English, and the ability to complete unaided tho voter’s enrolment 
form), tho Commission recommended as qualifications for ordinary 
voters either 

(a) an income of £60 a month or occupation of property valued at 
£1,500, plus the existing literacy tests ,* or 

(b) an income of £40 a month or occupation of property valued at 
£1,000, and a Standard VI education (roughly equivalent to a primary 
school education ) ; or 

(c) an income of £25 a month or occupation of property valued at 
£500, and a Form IV education (roughly equivalent to General 
Certificate of Education ordinary level). 

For special voters the qualifications would be an income of £15 a 
month with the existing literacy tests. A married woman without 
income would he deemed to have tho same means as her husband ; 
if a married woman had an Income, hors and her husband’s would 
be added together, and the total deemed to bo the means of each. 

Tho Commission recommended that all voters on the existing roll 
should bo placed on the now roll, and that delimitation commissions 
should be directed to delimit constituencies as far as possible to 
ensure that not more than ono-third of tho voters in any constituency 
should have special qualifications. 

Any ordinary or special voter would be eligible to stand for elec- 
tion, provided he was not a Government servant, a criminal, or a 
lunatic. 

Ordinary and special votes would count equally in any election, 
HUbjoot to a proviso that when the number of special votes oast in 
any constituency exceeded more than half the ordinary votes, the 
number of special votes should be reduced accordingly. For example, 
IE 3,000 votes were cast, comprising 2,000 ordinary and 1,000 special 
votes, all would count equally in the final count. If, of 3,000 votes 
in another election, 1,800 were ordinary and 1,200 special votes, the 
latter could not count more than 900 (i.e. half of the 1,800 ordinary 
votes), and special votes cast for each candidate would bo reduced 
proportionately, l.o. by ono-qunrtor (1,200 to 900). If 2,000 ordinary 
and 2,000 special votes were cast, each special vote would be counted 
as a half -vote (a.H the total of special votes could not count more than 
1,000), whilst if 2,000 ordinary and 3,000 special voles were cast, 
each special vote would count as only ono-third of a vote. 

Tho Commission thought it unlikely, however, that in the first 
instance, and for some years to come, the Hpoeial votes would exceed 
half the ordinary votes in any constituency. As to the possibility of 
the election of racial candidates on a split vote, the Commission 
regarded this as unlikely, but suggested that this could bo avoided 
by adopting the single transferable vote, whereby voters indicated 
thoir second choice In case no candidate won a clear majority, 

" Wo frankly accept the fact,” the report stated, ** that Cor many 
years to come voters qualifying on ordinary qualification would be 
principally European and those qualifying on special qualification 
would be principally African. Nevertheless, the special qualification 
would give tho African immediate and substantial voting power. 
As each constituency would contain voters of all races, no candidate 
for Parliament could base his appeal to the electorate on racial 
grounds without the risk of alienating a body of his constituents 
and thus jeopardizing his chances of election. For the same reason, 
no political party could base its appeal on racial grounds without 
risking the loss of marginal seals. This would have a legitimate and 
moderating effect on tho counsels of all parties. The European 
section of the electorate would feel itself adequately protected 
against the possibility that it might be politically overwhelmed by 
backward and illiterate sections of an African population susceptible 
to unreasoning appeals to African nationalism. With these fears 
set at rest, the African would bo admitted to a gradually Increasing 
participation in political affaire and would be accustomed to a 
tradition of parliamentary government under conditions which 
encouraged co-operation with other races/’ 

The report met with strong criticism, both from the 
Dominion Party (the Opposition) and a section of the ruling 
United Rhodesia Party, which maintained that it would lead 
to a “ swamping ” of the European voter, and from all 
sections of Africans. The Commission’s proposals, however, 
were strongly supported by the Prime Minister, Mr, Garfield 
Todd, in statements both Inside and outside Parliament. 

During a debate on the report in May, Mr. Stumbles (Minister of 
Justice) said that the ground would be out from under the feet of 
extremists at either end, if the vote could be given to responsible 
middle -class Africans, Such a middle class of Africans must bo 
created, and many such Africans would now qualify under the 
” special ” category. Referring to the criticism that Africans were 
being given the vote with one hand and having it taken away with 
tho other, through the limitation of the “ special ” votes, Mr. Stumbles 
said that tho commissioners thought it reasonable to say to a group 
of voters that they had reached the stage when they were entitled to 
some say in the country's affairs, but until they had more education 
and responsibility they should not assume control. Although the 
proposal was for a common voters’ roll, he added, in practice there 
might have to be two rolls and two different kinds of ballot papers, 
to make it possible to separate the ordinary from the special votes. 
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Mr. Aitkon-Cad© (Dominion Party) strongly criticized the creation 
of a class of “ special ” voters, as this would create a grievance, and 
m an election the special voters would vote as a bloc for a candidate 
offering “ lowering of standards and integration.” 

Mr. Todd said that there wore throe top groups m Southern 
Rhodesia — outstanding people, local leaders, and responsible and 
successful people in the professions, industry, and business— who 
were certainly worthy of a vote. These comprised most Europeans 
and some Africans, and foil mlo the Commission’s “ ordinary qualifi- 
cations.” There was also a bottom group of people who had not 
emerged from the “ dominance of the witch doctor,” were illi terate, 
and did not understand party government or democratic principles. 
The Commission had focussed attention on the middle or emergent 
group of Africans — those who were between those undoubtedly 
worthy of a vote and those certainly unworthy of one. In Southern 
Bhodesia the biggest group was the bottom one, bigger than the 
top and middle groups combined. Power must therefore not fall 
into the hands of the bottom group. There was a further danger — 
the middle group should not out-numbor in voting power the top 
group, or else the future of the country would be prejudiced. The 
fixing of the incomo qualification for this group at £15 a month 
would ensure that Africans who qualified under it would be well past 
the stage of unskilled labour, and could be regarded as responsible 
citizens. 

In a speech on June 15, Mr. Todd gave warning that he 
would resign the leadership of the United Bhodesia Party 
and also the Premiership if Parliament refused to accept the 
Government’s franchise proposals. 

After declaring that “ we are in danger of becoming a race of 
fear-ridden neurotics,” Mr. Todd continued : “ Southern Bhodesia 
finds itself the custodian of Rhode’s liberal dictum of equal rights 
for civilized men, regardless of colour. If legislation further to 
implement that policy, when introduced to our House in July, wore 
so changed as to continue to keep off the rolls our 6,000 Africans 
who have had 10 years' education and who work as teachers, agri- 
cultural demonstrators, medical orderlios, and so on, wo should be so 
betraying tho spirit of Rhodes that I would not continue to lead 
my party.” 

The Southern Rhodesian Electoral Amendment Act. 

Details of the Southern Rhodesian Government’s proposals 
for the franchise were published on June 23. These accepted 
the Tredgold Commission’s proposal for the division of the 
electorate into “ ordinary ” and “ special ” voters, but provided 
for the inclusion in the special voters’ category of persons with 
certain educational standards, irrespective of income. The 
other main differences from the Commission’s proposals were 
the rejection of the plan for u fraetionalization ” of special 
votes, and the substitution of a provision that the number of 
special voters must not exceed 20 per cent of the number of 
ordinary voters. The mam provisions of the Government’s 
Bill, known as the Electoral Amendment Bill, were as follows : 

(1) Persons over 21 holding either Southern Rhodesian or Federal 
citizenship would bo eligible as voters. [Under tho terms of the 
Federal Citizenship Act— see 16760 A— this meant that British 
immigrants would be able to vote after two years’ residence, instead 
of three as hitherto]. Voters would also be required to have boon 
continuously resident in Southern Bhodesia tor six months and in 
the constituency tor throe months beforo registration. 

(2) Applicants for registration would be required to complete their 
claim f orm unassisted in the presence of a registration officer, and to 
provo that they could speak, read, write, and comprehend English. 
[These regulations involved a considerable tightening up of the 
literacy test.] 

(3) Tho qualifications for ordinary voters would bo those recom- 
mended in tho Trodgold Commission’s report. 

(4) For apodal voters the qualifications would bo either an income 
of £20 a month plus the ordinary literacy test, or a Standard VIII 
education plus two years' continuous employment in the same 
occupation. 

(5) When the number of apodal voters had reached 20 per cent of 
the total roll of ordinary voters, the special roll would be permanently 
closed. 

(6) All voters on the existing roll would be enrolled as ordinary 
voters. 

(7) Every married woman, except one married under a system 
permitting polygamy, would be deemed to have the same means 
qualification as her husband whenever she did not have the requisite 
qualification in her own right. 

(8) The means qualification must have been held for two years 
before it entitled to registration. In the computation of income the 
value of board and lodging or any money received for either or both 
of these would be included. A formula would be worked out for 
checking annually the rise and fall in the value of the pound, and 
the monetary qualifications would be adjusted accordingly. 

(9) Only persons qualified as ordinary voters would be eligible to 
stand for election. 

(10) The single transferable vote would be used in elections in 
which there were more than two candidates. 

In explanation why the Government had decided to permit 
the registration of special voters on a purely educational 
qualification, Mr. Todd issued the following statement on 
June 28 : 


“ The reason why the Tredgold recommendations cannot be 
accepted as the only avenue to the voters’ roll is that they exclude a 
large group of responsible people who, because of the present economic 
position of the Colony, earn less than £20 per month. Although our 
national income hag increased by 23 per cent over the past three 
years, it stands at only £85 per head of the population today, as 
compared with £330 per head m the United Kingdom This means 
that Government wage scales for Africans make it impossible for 
many, even though they have had ten years or more education and 
hold responsible positions, ever to get a vote. The scale for people of 
this qualification, who may be agricultural demonstrators or police- 
men, stops, after twenty years’ service, at £18 10s. An African male 
nursing orderly would reach the £20 mark after eleven years but a 
female nursing orderly would never qualify. A trained teacher who 
had received a total of ten years’ education would qualify after 
13 years’ service but a woman teacher would have to work for 18 
years before she became eligible for the vote. But besides the Africans 
who are thereby excluded from the roll there are several thousands 
of lower paid Europeans, Asians and Coloured people. 

Taking Buch facts into consideration, the Bill will provide for 
those who have had ten years’ education, and who have worked for 
at least two years, to be enfranchised. Such special qualifications 
would not bo regarded as a permanent measure and provision will be 
made that at the point where tho number of voters who enter the 
common roll by way of the special qualification reaches one -fifth of 
those who enter by tho ordinary qualifications, then the special 
qualification entrance will be closed permanently. This means that 
if there are 80,000 who could register under ordinary qualifications, 
thore would be the opportunity for 16,000 Europeans and Africans 
(or one sixth of the total roll) to enter by the special qualifications. 
The alternative given under the special qualification is £20 per month 
with literacy, and while it is estimated that there are 5,000 Africans 
who could qualify only 700 have done so, although this is the present 
qualification and has applied for the past six years. 

The number of Africans who have passed Standard VIII or 
equivalent is 10,160, a figure which, it is estimated, will riBe to 
1 6,690 by 1963. Of the 10,000 who have so far qualified it is probable 
that about 8,000 aro 21 years of age or over.” 

The Bill was introduced into the Assembly on July 25 and 
given a second reading on Aug. 1. During the committee 
stage, however, an amendment was put forward laying down a 
minimum income qualification of £12 10s. a month for the 
special voters. As this received considerable support from 
among Government followers, Mr. Todd, in spite of his 
earlier opposition to any such means test, announced on 
Aug. 14 after an emergency meeting of the United Rhodesia 
Party caucus that the Government was prepared to accept an 
income qualification of £10 a month for special voters with a 
Standard VIII education, as this would not exclude the 
Africans whom he wished to sec enfranchised. An amendment 
to this effect was accordingly inserted in the Bill and passed 
by the Assembly. 

A second amendment excluding from the franchise persons 
married under any system permitting polygamy was adopted in 
committee on Aug. 15 by 14 votes to 6, with Mr Todd’s support. 
When the report stage was reached on Aug. 20, however, the 
amended clause, which would have excluded thousands of Africans 
from tho franchise who would otherwise have been eligible, was 
removed and the original text restored. 

In this form the Bill was given its third reading on Aug. 21. 

Federal Government’s Franchise Proposals. 

The Federal Government’s franchise proposals for Federal 
elections were outlined on June 5 by the Premier, Sir Roy 
Welensky, and the Minister of Law, Mr. J. M. Greenfield, 
and were published as a White Paper on Sept. 19. Their main 
provisions were as follows : 

(1) Thore would be two voters’ rolls, the “ A ” or general roll and 
the “ B ” or special roll, both of which would be open to persons of 
all races. No voter could be inoluded in both rolls 

(2) Both rolls would be open to persons over 21 who were Federal 
citizens or* British protected persons by virtue of their connexion 
with Northern Rhodesia or Nyasaland, and who had been resident 
in the Federation for two years and in the constituency for three 
months. All prospective voters would be required to make a declara- 
tion of allegiance to the Queen, and would have to be able to speak, 
read, write, and understand English 

(3) The qualifications for general voters would be the same as those 
laid down for ordinary voters by the Tredgold Commission. Ministers 
of religion would also be eligible as general voters, provided they 
followed no other gainful occupation. 

(4) The qualifications for special voters would be either an income 
of £12 10s. a month, occupation of property valued at £500, or an 
income of £10 a month plus a two-year course of secondary education 
of prescribed standard. 

(5) General voters would elect 44 ordinary members (24 from 
Southern Rhodesia, 14 from Northern Rhodesia, and 6 from Nyasa- 
land). Both general and special voters would elect eight African 
members (four from Southern Rhodesia and two each from Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland), and in Southern Rhodesia one European 
representative of African interests. Thus general voters would have 
three votes in Southern Rhodesia (one for an elected member of 
unspecified race, one for an elected African member, and one for 
the specially elected European member representing African 
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into rents) and two in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland (one for an 
elected member oC nunpeoilled moo and the other for an elected 
African member), special voters would have two votes in Southern 
Rhodesia (one for an elected African member, and one for the 
specially elected European member representing African interests), 
and one vote in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland (for tin elected 
African member). 

((>) A wife (or the first wife in oases of polygamous marriage) 
would bo deemed to have the same income as her husband, but nuiHt 
have the educational quaUtloutinn m her own right. 

Mr. Greenfield said at a Press conference on Sept. 19 that 
the total electorate, at a rough estimate, would be about 
119,000, of which 85,000 would he general voters, including 
8,000 Africans, and 84,000 special voters, including 28,000 
Africans. 

In a previous statement in March, Mr. Oreenlleld had given the 
number of registered Federal voters in Southern Rhodesia as 5*2,213 
(50,1 U ICuropeans, 040 Asians, 593 Coloureds, and 500 Africans). 

In Northern Rhodesia there wore 14,0-17 Federal voters , they were 
not required to state their race on their application forms, but from 
their names It appeared likely that 1,254 wore Asians and 11 Africans. 
Figures wore not available for Nyasaland, as Federal election rolls 
wore compiled only wlion an election wuh about to take place ; the 
total number of voters on the Territorial roll was 2,210, and Judging 
by names it appeared that 3*17 were Aslans. 

Party Developments. 

A joint statement issued on Sept. 19 by Sir Roy Welensky 
and Mr. Todd announced that differences over the franchise 
proposals which had been preventing the amalgamation of 
the Federal and United Rhodesia parties had 44 largely 
disappeared.” In consequence Mr. Todd would recommend 
their fusion to the annual congress of the United Rhodesia 
Party, and Sir Roy Welensky to the Federal Party congress. 

Proposals for a merger of the two parties had been put 
forward in September 1950 (see 152*10 A). A joint constitution 
and policy statement was drawn up in May, and it was agreed 
to hold a joint congress in July ; this was postponed sine die , 
however, as a result of differences between the party leaders 
over the franchise question. -(Federal Information Dept., 
Salisbury - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Federal Assembly, 15529 A ; Parties, 15246 B.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Increase In Bank Rate. - 
Government Group to combat Inflation. 

The U.S. Federal Reserve Hoard approved on Aug. 8 an 
increase from 8 per cent to 8 \ per cent (the highest level since 
the early 1980’s) in the discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis and Philadelphia. 
Similar increases were subsequently made by the Federal 
Reserve Banks in Dallas, Atlanta, Boston and* San Francisco 
(Aug. 12), Richmond (Aug. 19), St. Louis (Aug, 21), and 
Cleveland and New York (Aug. 28). 

The increase in the Federal Reserve Bank rate followed an 
increase in the lending rates of the leading commercial banks 
from 4 per cent to 4 J per cent on Aug. 6-7, and was interpreted 
as a move to restrain inflationary tendencies. 

It was announced in Washington on Sept. 18 that a high- 
level Government group had been established to hold regular 
consultations with President Eisenhower on anti-inflationary 
measures. In addition to the President, the group would 
consist of Mr. Robert B. Anderson (Secretary of the Treasury), 
Mr. William McChcsney Martin jr. (chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board), Mr. Raymond J. Saulnier (chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers), Dr. Gabriel Hauge (Special 
Assistant to the President on Economic Matters), and other 
officials who might be called into consultation. 

Mr Anderson said that the group would discuss the 
u flnancial aspects ” of inflation and 44 related problems,” 
and that its establishment was an “ added step ” in the effort 
to halt rising prices. A Treasury spokesman stated that the 
group would meet with the President at least once a month. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 15x94 D.) 

B. INDONESIA - NETHERLANDS. — Dutch Resi- 
dents in Indonesia. - Ambonese Refugees in Holland. 

The Netherlands Minister for Social Welfare, Miss Klomp<§, 
announced on Sept. 17 that about 58,000 Dutch nationals were 
still living in Indonesia on Jan. 1, 1957, and that this com- 
pared with 74,000 on Jan. 1,1950, and 94,000 on Jan. 1, 1955. 

The Minister also announced that the number of Ambonese 
refugees now living in camps in Holland was 17,500, against 
12,500 in 1951. New camps were being built for them, and a , 
«um of 11,286,100 Guilders had been earmarked in the Budget | 
for this purpose . — (N etherlands News Agency) 


C. INDIA. — Kohlma Convention of Naga Leaders. - 
Demand for Formation of Nagaland as Centrally- 
administered Unit accepted by Indian Government. - 
Amnesty Grant. 

A convention of loyal Naga leaders, sponsored by the 
Assam Slate Government and attended by 1,785 representa- 
tives of 19 sub-tribes and nearly 2,000 observers from various 
regions of Nagaland, met from Aug. 22-20 at Kohima, head- 
quarters of the Naga Hills district. The convention unani- 
mously adopted a resolution demanding the integration of the 
Naga Hills district of Assam and the Tuengsung frontier 
division (which is administered by the North-East Frontier 
Agency) as a single administrative unit under the Indian 
External Affairs Ministry, to be administered by the Governor 
of Assam on behalf of the President. Tins proposal (which 
meant the abandonment, of the earlier demand for an indepen- 
dent Naga State) was envisaged as an interim arrangement ” 
ponding a permanent political settlement within the Indian 
Union. Another resolution was adopted appealing to the Naga 
rebels st ill in arms to “ give up the cult of violence ” and to 
co-operate u for the good of our land and the free development 
of our people according to our traditions.” 

The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, rewived in Delhi 
on Sept. 25 a Naga delegation chosen at the convention, and 
led by l)r. Imkingliba Ao, formerly a lieutenant of the rebel 
leader Zupu Phizo (who is still at largo in the Naga Hills). At 
the meeting Mr, Nehru announced that while the Indian 
Government were not prepared to dismiss any scheme based 
on the independence of the Naga areas, they accepted the 
Kohima convention’s proposal for the formation of a Naga 
administrative unit under the Central Government, He gave 
an assurance that the necessary amendments to the Constitu- 
tion would be considered by Parliament at its next session 
in November-1 )eeember ; welcomed the. assurance by the 
delegation that every effort would be made to restore peaceful 
conditions ; and announced that the Government would 
grant an amnesty to the rebels 44 in respect of all offences 
committed against the State in the past,” though the amnesty 
would nob cover future offences. 

Prior to these developments the Indian Army had con- 
tinued its operations against the rebels. 

MaJor-UeneruJ K cellar, U. ().<!. Assam, reported on Nov. 21, 1950, 
that strong eoueentrutlons of rebels had been destroyed, and that 
about 1,290 of them had boon broken up into small groups ; a number 
of rebels were reported to have surrendered or been captured in 
subsequent weeks. Nevertheless, rebel raids on villages and com- 
munications continued in December, January, and February ; in 
an action on Feb. 1C, 1957, loyal Nagow repulsed nearly 200 rebels 
who attacked a village in the Tuengsung frontier division, indicting 
heavy casualties on them. From Jauuary onwards, however, 
increasing numbers of the rebels surrendered ; Dhlsso’u sons and 
daughters gave themselves up on April 20, stating that they were 
unable to bear the hardships of life In the Jungle; and his brother was 
arrested in August while attempting to escape to Burma. 

The Governor of Assam, Mr. Fazl Ali, told the State 
Legislative Assembly on June 8 that in spite of the successful 
breaking-up of large rebel concentrations and the destruction 
of their hide-outs by the Indian Army towards the end of last 
year, the rebels had later regrouped themselves and had 
adopted “ hit and run tactics ” in small groups. The 44 hard 
core of hostile leadership in the Naga Hills,” he said, with a 
fairly large number of followers and stocks of arms and ammuni- 
tion, was still intact. Mr. Ali also stated that over 240 people, 
the vast majority of whom were loyal Naga villagers, were 
estimated to have been killed by the rebels. (The Statesman, 
Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras - Indian High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. 13276 A.) 

D. NEW ZEALAND. — Cabinet. - Mr. Marshall 
appointed Deputy Premier. 

The N.3S. Prime Minister, Mr. llolyoake, announced on 
Get. 2 that Mr. J. R. Marshall, the Attorney-General and 
Minister of Justice, had also been appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister, and that the Minister of Finance, Mr. Watts, would 
be the third-ranking member of the Government. In addition 
to the above posts, Mr. Marshall (48) is in charge of the Elec- 
toral Department and of Publicity and Information. 
(Directorate of Information Services, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. X5773 B.) 

E. IRISH REPUBLIC. - Increase in Bank Rate. 

It was announced in Dublin on Sept. 29 that the bill discount 
rate of the Central Bank (the nearest equivalent to the British 
Bank Rate) would be increased from 5 per cent to 6 per eent 
as from Sept. 80. This decision followed the increase of the 
British Bank Rate on Sept. 19.— (Irish Times, Dublin) 
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A. EASTERN GERMANY - SOVIET UNION - 
POLAND. — Visits of Soviet and Polish Government 
and Communist Party Leaders to Eastern Germany. 

A delegation of the Soviet Government and Communist 
Party visited Eastern Germany from Aug. 7-14 for discussions 
with the East German Government and leaders of the Socialist 
Unity Party. The Soviet delegation was led by M. Khrushchev 
(First Secretary of the Communist Party’s central committee), 
and included M. Mikoyan (First Deputy Premier), M. Gromyko 
(Foreign Minister), M. Kumykm (Deputy Foreign Trade 
Minister), and M. Grishin (chairman of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trades Unions). East German leaders taking parL 
m the discussions included Herr Walter Ulbricht (Firs l Deputy 
Premier and First Secretary of the central committee of the 
Socialist Unity Party), Herr Grotewohl (the East German 
Prime Minister), Dr. Bolz (Deputy Premier and Foreign 
Minister), Herr Heinrich Rau (Deputy Premier and Minister 
for Internal and External Trade), Herr Nuschke, Herr Scholz, 
and Herr Leusclmer (Deputy Premiers), and Herren Matern 
Oelsner (a Deputy Premier), and Stopli (Deputy Premier and 
Defence Minister) in their capacity as members of the political 
bureau of the S.U.P.’s central committee. 

During their visil the Soviet leaders also inspected industrial 
enterprises, agricultural co-operatives, and scientific and 
cultural institutions. MM. Khrushchev, Gromyko, and 
Grishin went to Leipzig and Magdeburg, where M. Khrushchev 
addressed public meetings, whilst M. Mikoyan visited the 
Baltic ports of Stralsund, Warnemunde, and Rostock. 
M. Khrushchev also addressed the Volkskammer and a public 
meeting in the former Lustgarten in East Berlin. 

A joint communique was issued on Aug. 14 and is sum- 
marized below under cross-headings. 

After saying that the talks had been conducted “ m an atmosphere 
of franknosH and cordiality,” and that they had “ oneo again eon- 
ilnnod the complete unanimity of views of both sides on questions 
oouoomiug the international situation, especially the situation in 
Europe,” the oommuniqu6 continued : 

Disarmament and West German Remilitarization. *‘ both sides 
expressed their resolve to oontinue unabated the struggle for the 
relaxation of international tension and for a general limitation of 
armaments and armed foroes, for the immediate ending of atomic 
and hydrogen weapon tests, and for their complete prohibition. 
The Government of the Gorman Democratic Republic supports the 
Soviet proposals for the ban, or at least a two- or throe -year suspension, 
of tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons, and other concrete pro- 
posals for partial measures of disarmament which were put forward 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R. . . . Both Hides unanimously 
condemn the position adopted by tho WoHtom Powers, who have 
refused to take any concrete decisions m the matter of practical 
measures leading to disarmament or tho cessation of tests of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. 

“ Tho Ho vlot Union and tho Gorman Democratic Republic consider 
it essential to declare that tho stationing of Amorican atomic weapons 
in Western Germany and other countries of Western Europe, and the 
decision of the organs of tho North Atlantic bloc to oquip European 
member-countries of NATO with atomic weapons, intensify tho 
threat to peace and to tho security of the countries of Europe . . 

Tho Government of tho G ox-man Federal Republic, by tolerating and 
encouraging the disposition of atomic woapons of tho Western 
Powers in Wes torn Germany and by preparing tho arming of the 
Bundemehr with atomic weapons, is transforming the territory 
of tho German Federal Republic into a main base of NATO for the 
waging of atomic war in Europe. Such actions of tho German 
Federal Republic not only threaten tho security of tho peoples of 
Europe but are also fraught with mortal danger for tho population 
of Western Germany itself, which in tho ovont of war being unleashed 
by tho NATO bloc would inevitably, as a result of tho irresponsible 
policies of their ruling circles, be exposed to destruction by the 
concentrated blows of up-to-date nuclear weapons. 

“ Tho Government of the German Democratic Republic, in the 
name of peace in Europe and in tho name of tho future of millions of 
Germans, appeals to the Powers to renounce the introduction of 
atomic weapons in Germany. Once again it offers to tho Federal 
Government an agreement to ban atomic arms from the armies of 
both Gorman States and not to permit the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons in Germany. Tho Soviet Government fully understands 
and supports those proposals of the Gorman Democratic Republic . . . 

" In their joint statement of July 29, the Governments of the 
United States, Britain, Franco, and tho German Federal Republic 
once again tried to make the ond of tho arms race dependent on the 
settlement of the German question, the solution of which they them- 
selves are hindering in evory way . . . That the present policy of the 
Western Powers and of tho German Federal Government is merely 
loading to the farther intensification of international tension in 
Europe and greater complication of the Gorman question, also finds 
expression In the steps recently taken by them, which must further 
intensify the split of Europe and Germany, such as the conclusion 
of the ” Common Market ” and ” Euratom ” agreements and the 
oreation of the so-called Baltic Command of NATO ...” 

Position in the Baltic. " The Soviet side expressed fnll solidarity 
with the joint statement by the German Democratic Republic and 


the Polish People’s Republic (see below) that the Baltic must be a 
sea of peace and serve the interests of the peaceful development of 
the European countries. The Soviet Union supports the efforts of 
the two Republics to reach agreements with the other Baltic States 
with the object of bringing about co-operation between the Baltic 
countries and jointly solving their co mm on problems ...” 

Withdrawal of Foreign Troops from European Countries. - 
European Collective Security Treaty. ” The relaxation of tension m 
Europe would he considerably helped by such measures as the removal 
of all foreign troops from European countries and the conclusion of 
a non-aggression pact between the countries within the North 
Atlantic bloc and the Warsaw Pact defence system. The German 
Democratic Government notes with satisfaction the complete 
unanimity of views of both sides regarding the necessity of achieving 
within the shortest possible period a considerable limitation of the 
troops of the four Powers deployed m Germany. The acceptance by 
the Western Powers of this proposal would be an important step 
towards the withdrawal of all foreign troops from the territories of 
both Eastern and Western. European States and tho restoration of 
normal peace-time conditions on the continent of Europe. The 
German Democratic Republic states its preparedness to co-operate 
towards the setting up of a zone of limited and inspected armaments 
m Europe to facilitate the setting up of an effective system of 
European collective security.” 

German Reunification. ** Both sides unanimously agree that the 
vital question affecting the German nation is the restoration of its 
unity, and is first and foremost a matter for the German people 
themselves. With this object m view the German Democratic 
Republic considers it essential first of all to come to an agreement 
with the Federal Republic over a common policy on the following 
matters . 

(1) A ban on statioimig or manufacturing any kind of atomic 
bomb or weapon on German territory, and banning all atom war 
propaganda. 

(2) The withdrawal of both Gorman States from NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact, tho mutual abolition of compulsory military service, 
and an agreement on reciprocal limitation of tho strength of their 
forces. 

(3) A joint or separate appeal to the four Powers for the early 
withdrawal of their forces from the whole of Germany by stages. 

Agreement botwoon tho German Democratic Republic and German 
Federal Ropublio on those matters would create the basis for the 
setting up of a German Confederation. 

“ The Soviet Union supports these proposals . . . The Soviet 
delegation declared that the U.S.S.R. was willing in all ways to 
contribute to a rapprochement and achievement of mutual under- 
standing between the German Democratic Republic and the German 
Federal Republic, bearing in mind especially that the Soviet Union 
is tho only great Power which has diplomatic relations with both 
German States . . . 

“ The present German Federal Government, ignoring the interests 
of tho Gorman people, hinders the establishment of good relations 
between the German Federal Republic and the U.S.S.R. . . . The 
main obstacle to the reunification of Germany as a peace-loving and 
democratic State is the present policy of remilitarization in Western 
Germany and her conversion into a military atomic base of the 
aggressive North Atlantic bloc. This policy of militarization is 
accompanied by the suppression in Western Germany of the demo- 
cratic forces opposing preparations for a new war, as is strikingly 
illustrated by the banning of the German Communist Party. This 
policy deepens the rift between the two German States and threatens 
European peace and the security of the German people itself. 

” Both sides consider it nooessary to declare that there can be no 
question of the reunification of Germany at the expense of the 
interests of the German Democratic Republic and the social gains 
of its working people. There is only one way of peacefully solving 
the German problem — that of rapprochement and talks between the 
two German States now m existence. There can be no settlement of 
tho questions affecting Germany as a whole without the participation 
of tho Gorman Democratic Republic . . . The peoples of the Soviet 
Union soo in the German Democratic Republic an impregnable 
bastion of European peace. In view of the situation obtaining at 
present m Western Germany, the German Democratic Republic is 
called upon to play a particularly important role in the maintenance 
of peace m Europe . . . 

** Both sides expressed their determination to take every step to 
further tho cohesion of the forces of socialism and to strengthen the 
unity of the countries of the Warsaw Treaty. They once again 
reaffirm that, in accordance with their obligations under that treaty, 
the Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic will jointly 
defend tho independence of the German Democratic Republic and 
will tolerate no violation of its frontiers ...” 

Soviet-East German Economic Relations. After referring to the 
development of trade relations since the agreement of Jan. 7 last 
(see 15352 A), the communique announced that both sides had 
agreed that talks should be held m Berlin m the near future to 
conclude a Soviet-East German agreement on mutual deliveries of 
goods for the three-year period 1958-60, which would envisage a 
further increase in their commercial exchanges. The agreement would 
cover Soviet deliveries of goods needed by the German Democratic 
Republic, including coal and coke, iron ore, pig iron, rolled ferrous 
metal, non-ferrous metals, apatite concentrate, oil, timber, wool, 
cotton, grain and certain other food products, and the oonespondlns? 
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East Gorman deliveries to tho Soviet Union of various types of 
machines, ships, instruments, apparatus, cable manufactures, and 
other kinds of equipment, materials, and goods. 

Agreement was also reached on holding talks between representa- 
tives of both sides in the near future regarding the conclusion of an 
agreement on trade and navigation. 

A new stage in the development of economic co-operation would 
take tho form of extensive co-operation in the machine -build lug and 
other branches, on the implementation of winch tho economic 
planning organs of both countries were now working. Ktops wore 
also being taken to extend the exchange of information on scientific 
and technical achievements. 

Parly Problems. The communique said that both sides had dis- 
cussed questions of further co-operation between the Soviet 
Communist Party and the Socialist Unity Party, as well as “ urgent 
problems concerning tho international labour movement," and that 
the talks had shown “ full mutual understanding and identity of 
views on all questions under discussion." 

After paying tribute to the achievements of tho Socialist Unity 
Party, the oommumqud declared that, “with the object of strength- 
ening tho unity of tho party ranks and the fraternal solidarity of the 
Communist and Workers’ parties," the representatives of both 
parties considered it “ necessary to continue waging an irreconcilable 
struggle against revisionism, which spells surrender to tlic ideology 
of the enemies of tho working class." Both parties would “ implacably 
combat sectarianism, narrow-mindedness, and dogmatism, which 
load to divorcement from tho masses." Xt had, also been noted that 
“ notwithstanding tho attempts by tho reactionary imperialistic 
forces and all kinds of revisionist and opportunist (dements to under- 
mine the fraternal solidarity of the Communist and Workers’ parties, 
the unity of the international Communist movement lias lately boon 
further strengthened.” 

In his speech at a special session of the Volkskmmner on 
Aug. 8 M. Khrushchev dealt with the question of German 
reunification on similar lines to those slated in the joint 
communique, and strongly attacked Dr. Adenauer and the 
German Federal Government as well as the Western Powers, 
the timing of his speech, and of the Soviet visit to Eastern 
Germany as a whole, being regarded as significant in view of 
the fact that general elections were due to be held in Western 
Germany on Sept. 15, 

Saying that “ tho crux of tho matter is what kind of a united 
Germany must emerge as a result of reunification and along what 
linos it will bo developed," M. Khrushchov made it clear that a 
reunified Germany must bo a "peace-loving and democratic." 
ILo. Communist! State. There wore two ways to reunification, ho 
said. Tho first was tho Socialist and democratic way in peace— 
the polioy of Eastern Germany; the other was the J linker and 
militaristic reactionism of Western Germany. Tho Russian people, 
who had sufforod under German Fascism, stood against militarism 
and capitalism. 

The " Western imperialists ” wanted a Germany which would 
servo their aggressive intentions ; they wanted to use Gormans again 
for thoir capitalistic ends. Western Germany was preparing for a 
nuolear war, and it was important for tho German people to roallzo 
that a new war would turn Germany into a desort. " In the ovont 
of the imperialists unleashing a now war," M. Khrushchov wont on, 
“ atomic and hydrogen bombs will start exploding precisely here 
where tho lino dividing tho oountries of the NATO bloc and tho forces 
of the Socialist camp passes. It is extremely important for the West 
Germans to realize this at last and to prevent such a course o£ events. 
The German people must and can avert this catastrophe, provided 
they do not allow a handful of militarists and monopolists to dispose 
of their destiny. The statesmen of Britain, Franco, and other 
countries whoso territories in the event of hostilities will bo within 
tho range of atomic and hydrogen weapons should likewise keep this 
in mind." 

Turning to the procedure for bringing about reunification, 
M. Khrushchov said that “ some West Gorman politicians " thought 
of it as a four -Power problem, but the Soviet view was that it was 
" the duty of the four Powers to help the Gorman people to solve the 
question themselves through direct talks between tho two German 
States." " Much effort and time " would be required to overcome 
the difficulties and differences of opinion, but it was “tho only way." 
The East German Government had frequently offered to negotiate, 
but the Federal Government refused and perpetuated tho division 
of Germany. The proposal of Herr Grotewohl for a confederation 
(see 15684 A) was a practical and constructive suggestion. 

Continuing, M. Khrushchov said Dr. Adenauer was basing his 
Polioy — as Hitler had — on military strength. Dr. Adenauer accused 
1 Union of drying to influence the West German elections, 

Jr® Sovtet Union "has never interfered in the internal affairs of 
the German Federal Republic, nor does it intend to do so. We cannot, 
however, overlook the fact that Herr Adenauer, carried away by 
the fever of the election campaign, has raised slander against the 
Soviet Union to the level of State policy." 

‘‘'Tk 6 road along which Adenauer wants to lead Germany," 
j^^shohev went on, " is a great hazard to the Gorman people 
* Adenauer is cleverly leading a part of the German people 

asimy^ ana goes so far as to say that he represents the interests of 
tne German working class. But the German working class is becoming 
increasingly aware of the danger of Adenauer’s policy. We are 


convinced that the German working class will raise its voice in tho 
struggle for peace , . . and use every opportunity to prevent the 
growth of militarism and the unleashing of a new war. 

" The ruling circles of Western Germany care little for tho Cato of 
tho Gorman people, it is significant that, having refused to dismiss 
the question of Germany’s reunification with Germans, the West 
German Government prefers to discuss it with tiie Governments of 
the U.B.A., Britain, and France, as if it wore with America or Britain 
that Western Germany should bo merged and not with Eastern 
Germany. The Adenauer Government turns down bilks between 
tho two German States on tiie plea that this would menu recognition 
of tho split of Germany. But tho existence of two (human States is 
an undeniable fact which must lie taken Into consideration." 

After denouncing tho declaration of tho Western Powers and the 
Gorman Federal Government of July *29 on tho reunification of 
Germany (see 15084 A), JVI. Khrushchov continued : “ Tho Western 
Powers again say that an all-German Government can lie set up 
only through Ho-ealled free elections throughout Germany* But 
this is rank hypocrisy, is it possible to speak of free elections in the 
German Federal Republic if tho Gommunist Party iH banned, if the 
progressive organizations of the working people are subjected to 
police persecution, and if war criminals and Nazis are playing an 
evor-liioreasing part in its political fife 'l . . . Tho Western Powers 
are openly opposed to tiie neutralization or demilitarization of 
Germany. In their plans a united Germany is to Join the aggressive 
Atlantic bloc, and the occupation forces are to remain on German 
territory , . . The Soviet Union has repeatedly called on the Western 
Powers to make a start on an agreed gradual withdrawal of troops 
from Germany. Furthermore, the Soviet Union has repeatedly 
declared its readiness to withdraw all its troops, not only from tiie 
German Democratic Republic, but also from Poland, Hungary, and 
Rumania, if tiie U.B.A. and other NATO noun tries withdraw their 
troops from Western Germany, France, Britain, etc." 

After once more denying that the reunification of Germany had 
anything to do with tho question of general disarmament us main- 
tained by tho Wostorn Powers and Dr, Adenauer Khrushchov, 
in conclusion, praised the friendship and close co-operation between 
tho Soviet Union and the German Domoeratle Republic and declared 
that “ there is not a single issue in dispute between us." 

Prior to the Soviet visit, a delegation of Polish Ministers 
and Communist Party leaders hud visited Must Berlin from 
June 18-20 for discussions with the East German Government 
and Socialist Unity Party. The Polish delegation was led by 
M. Gomulka (First Secretary of the United Workers’ Party) 
und M. Cyrmikiewicz (the Prime Minister), and also included 
M. Ignar (Deputy Premier and chairman of the United Peasant 
Party), M. Rapueki (Foreign Minister), and M. Moskwa 
(Minister of Small Industries and Handicrafts and u Demo- 
cratic Party leader). The East German delegation was led by 
Herr Grotewohl and Herr Ulbrioht. 


A joint governmental statement was issued on June 20 by 
Herr Grotewohl and M. Cyrankiewiez, which is summarized 
below under cross-headings. 

Reaffirmation of Oder-Neisse Frontier and Polfoh-Knst German 
Friendship. Both sides declared that they wore " firmly determined 
to pursue a polioy consistently aimed at tho maintenance ami 
strengthening of peace," and that they wore " firmly convinced 
that tho p resent Gorman -Polish frontier on, the Odor and Noisso 
Rivers is an important element in tho assurance of peace and 
security in Europe." Tho statement went on : " 'Hie friendly 
rolations which have developed between tiie German Democratic 
Republic and the People's Republic of Poland on the basis of thoir 
mutual interests and as members of tiie HooiaUnt camp constitute an 
important factor for European security and for tiie development of 
Socialism in both oountries. Tiie two Governments therefore declare 
that they wish to strongthon the friendly co-operation between 
their countries in all spheres." 

Disarmament. Tho statement accused " certain imperialist 
circles " of ‘ continuing their polioy of war pads, extension of 
military bases in other oountries, and tho development of weapons 
of mass destruction " ; condemned the creation of Eurnlom and 
the Common Market as leading to a " perpetual division of Europe " ; 
and denounced the Western countries’ Middle East policy. Both 
Governments, the statement said, wore In favour of an international 
agreement on tho prohibition of weapons of mass destruction and 
the reduction of existing armed forces and armaments, and believed 
that the realization of the Hoviot proposals for a suspension of nuclear 
tests and for the renunciation of tiie use of nuclear weapons would be 
first steps towards the complete outlawing of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, they also expressed support for "partial solutions which 
woixid lead to future complete disarmament," as well as for the 
Soviet proposal L " for the oreation of a zone of limited and controlled 
armaments in Europe that would include both Gorman States and 
some neighbouring oountries." 


, . wes J german Remilitarization. After condemning tho remilitarlza- 
ix? n w. Woatei ’ n Germany an & *« the storing of atomic weapons on 
West German territory," which was " becoming tho most Important 
+25r5 ba 2° NAT0 * n Europe," the statement wont on : " The 
attitude of the present German Federal Government, which avoids 
25J renunciation of the polioy of strength in Its relations with 
i oiand, is an encouragement to those openly supporting revisionism 
ana revenge. At the same time the German Federal Government 
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consistently opposes all steps towards disarmament . . . Both sides 
state that the revisionist activities in the Gorman Federal Republic, 
especially regarding the established and unalterable German-Polish 
frontier on the Oder and Noisse Rivers, are directed against peace 
and security m Europe. 

“ German militarism is the enemy of the German and the Polish 
people. The Gorman Democratic Government strongly opposes the 
activities of revisionist and re vongo -seeking circles m the German 
Federal Republic, since they aro directed against the German people 
thomselvos, m whose interest it lies to establish relations with the 
Polish people based on good-neighbourly and friendly co-operation. 
Every increase in the economic and political strength of the People’s 
Republic of Poland is at the same time a support for the progressive 
and democratic forces in Germany m their fight against German 
militarism ...” 

European Collective Security. - Proposed Baltic Treaty. After 
emphasizing that both Poland and Eastern Germany were prepared 
44 to strengthen the defensive association which bmds them to the 
Soviet Union and to the other signatories of the Warsaw Pact,” 
the statement declared that the two Governments were against a 
division of Europe into two antagonistic groups and would therefore 
support the proposal for the conclusion of a European Collective 
Security Treaty. They also agreed that 44 tho Baltic must remain 
a sea of poaco,” and declared that they would 44 endeavour to 
reach agreement with the countries bordering on the Baltic and would 
take steps towards achieving this aim.” 

German Reunification. - Polish Support for G.D.R. The Polish 
Government, while stating that it was interested in normalizing 
relations with tho German Federal Republic, reaffirmed its convic- 
tion “ that the Gorman Democratic Republic is of fundamental 
importance for tho cause of peace and security m Germany and 
Europe,” and was 44 tho leading force in the German people’s fight 
for a peaceful, democratic, and united Germany.” Both sides agreed, 
the statement added, “ that the peaceful reunification of Germany 
was the task of the German people themselves and can be achieved 
through an understanding betwoen the two Gorman States.” 

Polish-East German Co-operation. “ Both sides expressed their 
conviction that tho strengthening of the unity of the Socialist camp 
is tho basic element in their polloy of strengthening peace and inter- 
national socurity and of carrying out their programmes of Socialist 
construction. Tho Gorman Democratic Republic and the People’s 
Republic of Poland are bound by inseparable ties of friendship and 
solidarity with the U.S.S.It., the People’s Ropubhc of Clima, tho 
Czechoslovak Republic, and tho other Socialist countries, between 
whom relationships of aid on a basis of equality and brotherly 
co-operation ... are developing.” 

In conclusion, the statement referred to an agreement of April 17 
providing for East German oredits to Poland for tho construction 
in that country of new lignite mines (see below); mentioned the 
recent signing of trade, payments, legal assistance, and frontier 
co-operation agreements betwoen the two countries ; and announced 
that they intondod to conclude a consular agreement, an agreement 
on social policy, and a Customs agreement, and that they would 
44 endeavour to develop and broaden their co -operation in the fields 
of science, industry, technology, oulture, and education.” 

A lengthy statement of the two parties signed by Herr 
Ulbricht and M. Gomulka was also issued on June 20. It was 
remarkable for the concessions which Herr Ulbricht, known 
as one of the most orthodox Communists of Stalinist convic- 
tions, had made to M. Gomulka’s views, which he had hitherto 
persistently opposed in public. The essential part of the 
statement was worded as follows : 

44 Both parties believe that the Interests of Socialist construction 
and the maintenance of peace domand a further strengthening of 
unity and friendship and of brotherly co-operation between the 
Socialist countries. Both parties express their strong opposition to 
all attempts to weaken this unity and oo -operation through anti- 
Soviot propaganda, and to every effort to sow dissension between 
the Socialist countries and parties. All countries have common 
principles of Socialist construction : the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in association with the working peasants, tho leading role of 
the working class and its Marxist-Leninist party, the development 
of productive forces on the basis of socialization of the moans of 
production, central planning, and the unity of the Socialist States. 
These principles should be applied in a creative way and with 
reference to tho historically developed conditions and national 
characteristics of eaoh country. This carries with it the necessity 
and the possibility for each country to apply its own forms and 
methods in building Socialism, while each Communist and Workers 
party stands firmly on the basis of ideological clarity withm its 
ranks and works determinedly against revisionist or dogmatic 
falsifications.” 

The Polish-Bast German trade and credit agreements 
referred to in the governmental communique were : (a) a 
trade agreement of March 20 which provided for a trade 
volume m 1957 of over 1,000,000,000 roubles (about the same 
as in 1956), thus ensuring that each country would continue 
to occupy second place in the foreign trade of the other ; 
(6) a supplementary protocol, signed on April 17, under which 
Eastern Germany granted to Poland a credit of 400,000,000 
roubles in connexion with German machinery supplies for the 
construction of new lignite mines in Poland ; (c) a second 


supplementary protocol, also signed on April 17, which pro- 
vided for a 17 per cent increase of trade exchanges over the 
1956 total, Poland undertaking to supply additional quantities 
of coal and metallurgical products, m exchange for East 
German deliveries of chemicals, fertilizers etc. — (Soviet and 
Polish Embassies, Press Departments, London - Neues Deutsch- 
land, East Berlin - Times) (Prev. rep. East German-Soviet 
Relations, 15648 C ; 15352 A 5 East German-Polish 
Relations, 15584 D 5 Reunification, 15684 A.) 

A. SUDAN. — Appointment of Election Commission. - 
Elections to be held in 1958. - Constituent Assembly Act. 

The Supreme Council of the Sudan announced on June 30 
that as the term of the present Sudanese Parliament expired 
on that date, and as it would be impossible to hold elections 
within 30 days or in the autumn, the elections would be held 
throughout the country on Feb. 27, 1958. 

Previously the Supreme Council had, in accordance with a 
recommendation by the Sudanese Government, appointed m 
June an Election Commission to conduct the forthcoming 
parliamentary elections, in conformity with Article 43 of the 
Transitional Constitution. Sayed Hassan All Abdalla (Governor 
of the Blue Nile Province) was appointed president of the 
commission, and Mohammed Yousif Mudawi and Chief Andrea 
Gore its other members. 

Before its dissolution on June 30 the Sudanese Parliament 
had passed a Bill laying down the procedure for the next 
parliamentary elections, and another Bill defining the composi- 
tion and functions of the Constituent Assembly. 

Parliamentary Elections Act. This measure laid down that for 
the next general elections to tho House of Representatives the Sudan, 
would be divided mto constituencies, each comprising about 60,000 
population according to the last genoral census, with the proviso 
that the population in any one constituency should not be less than 
50,000 nor more than 70,000 For the Senate there would he 30 
constituencies. 

All male Sudanese of 21 years or over and ordinarily resident in 
tho constituency for not less than six months immediately before the 
closing of tho electoral roll would be qualified to vote in the elections 
to the House of Representatives, whilst tho age qualification for 
voting m Senate elections was 30 years or over. 

The Act also laid down that the elections to both Houses would 
he direct and secret ; fixed a procedure for by-elections ; and dealt 
with the compilation of the electoral rolls, the nomination of candi- 
dates, and other electoral matters 

Constituent Assembly Act. This measure provided that the 
Constituent Assembly would consist of all members of the House of 
Representatives and the elocted members of the Senate ; that it 
would be presided over by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, who would be known as the President of the Constituent 
Assembly ; and that the Assembly’s task would be to frame and 
adopt a Constitution, as well as to draft a law for elections to the 
first Parliament to be convened under the Constitution. The 
Constituent Assembly would be free to make its own procedural 
and business rules. It would be dissolved with the adoption by it of 
the new Constitution. 

Because of the preparatory work for the parliamentary 
elections next year, it was announced in September that no 
by-elections to local government councils would be held 
pending the general elections as long as the remaining members 
of those councils were able to form a quorum. — (Sudan 
Government Information Centre, Khartoum) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Ban on Travel to Bulgaria 
and on Admission of Bulgarian Journalists relaxed. 

The U.S. State Department announced on Sept. 5 that 
U.S. citizens, who had “ professional or other legitimate 
reasons,” would henceforth be allowed again to undertake 
“ visits of limited duration ” to Bulgaria if their journey was 
46 in the national interest.” Reciprocally, applications of 
Bulgarian news correspondents for permission to visit the 
U.S.A. would be considered on the merits of each case, in the 
light of U.S. legislation controlling the admission of Com- 
munists. 

The State Department spokesman explained that the immediate 
reason for the decision was to enable Mr. Avery Brtmdage, president 
of the International Olympic Committee and a U S. citizen, as well 
as six other officials of the U.S. Olympic Committee, to attend the 
meeting of the International Olympic Committee which was to 
open m Sofia on Sept. 20. He added that applications of bona fide 
correspondents for validation of their passports for travel to Bulgaria 
to cover the meeting would also be considered, and that one such, 
application had already been granted. 

Travel by U.S. citizens to Bulgaria had been banned since 
February 1950, after the U.S. Government had broken off 
diplomatic relations with that country, following a Bulgarian 
request for the withdrawal of the U.S. Minister, Mr. Donald R. 
Heath, and the Bulgarian Government’s refusal to withdraw 
the charges publicly made against Mr. Heath in connexion with 
the Kostov trial. — (New York Times) (Prev. rep* 10557 A.) 
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KEESING’s CONTEMPOUAKY AltCIIIVES 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Electricity Industry. - 
Report and Accounts of Central Electricity Authority, 
*956-57* - Atomic Power Developments. 

The reports and accounts of the Central Electricity Authority 
for the year ended March 81, 1057, were published on Sept. 24. 
They showed that the Authority itself and the 12 Area Hoards 
had earned a combined net surplus of £11,718,015 (compared 
with a combined net surplus of £12,212,242 in the year ended 
March 81, 1056), bringing the combined net surplus earned 
since Vesting Day to about £82,406,000. This will be the last 
annual report to be published by the C.K.A., whose functions 
will be taken over from Jan. 1, 1958, by the new Electricity 
Council and Central Electricity Generating Hoard (see 15780 A), 
The combined revenue of the Authority and the 12 Area Hoards 
was £121,900,006, compared with £379,100,000 (revised figure) in 

1955-56. Total expenditure (including £62,700,000 depredation) 
amounted to £360,800,000, compared with £321,200,000 (revised 
figure) in 1955-56, leaving a trading surplus of £61,100,000. The 
combined not surplus of £11,718,915 shown above was arrived at 
after deducting £19,100,000 to cover interest, financing expenses, 
and a further £2,000,000 written oil’ the “ Consideration for 
Undertakings Acquired.” It included about £8,800,000 earned by 
the O.Ifl.A. itself and about £2,900,000 earned by the Aron Hoards 
as a whole. Three Area Boards— the Midlands, Merseyside and 
North Wales, and Yorkshire— incurred deficits during the year. 

The following information was given in the report : 

Consumers and Soles. The number of consumers rose during the 
year by 390,201 (2.8 per cent) to 11,538,308. Mules of electricity 
increased by 0.7 per cent to 67,514,000,000 units. 

Prices and Costs. The average price of electricity sold for all 
purposes increased during the year by 1.7 per cent to 1.169d. 
Generating costs rose from 0.605d. to 0.649d., chiefly as the result of 
an inorease of 8.5 por cent in the cost of coal. 

Effects of Prices Standstill. The report Btrossod that the prices 
standstill, which the U.lfl.A. in Juno J950 asked the three Area 
Boards to impose (see 14930 O), had “ seriously reduced the financial 
working margin of the industry us a whole, involved some Hoards 
in a deficit, and reduced the internal resources available to help 
finance the industry's capital requirements.” 

The Future of Nuclear Power. Kmphnsisdng the *' far-reaching 
importance ” of nuclear development on power-planning generally 
(including the deletion from the 1961 programme of conventional 
plant for some 4 ()(),()()() kw.),tho report stated that the later nuclear 
power stations were expected to be directly competitive with 
conventional steam stations situated on the coalfields. With regard 
to areas of Insufficient coal, the report stressed that nuclear power 
must play a prominent part in the area south of a lino from the 
Bristol Channel to the Wash, which accounted for about two -fifths 
of the total demand in England and Wales. A warning was given, 
however, that although the O.E.A. had in the past been anxious to 
interfere as little as possible with existing amenities, the nuclear 
power programme, as well as the programme of conventional plant, 
could bo implemented “ only to the extent to which the community 
is prepared to accopt the construction of power stations and overhead 
fines.” 

Power Stations. At March 31, 1957, tho O.IC. A was operating 
262 power stations, with a maximum output of 20,600,000,000 
kw., a rocord inereaso of 1,800,000,000 lew. (or 9.5 per cent) during 
the year. It was intended by 1962 to Increase generating capacity 
by a further 44 por cent to 29,500,000,000 lew., including 1,300,000,000 
kw. derived from nuclear plant. 

Fuel Consumption and Efficiency. Coal consumption roHO ill 

1956- 57 to 41,500,000 tons, an increase of 4.1 per cent, compared 
with one of 5.2 por cent in the quantity of electricity generated. 
The report added that in the nine years since nationalization 
improved efficiency had savod 31,400,000 tons of coal, or about 
£106,000,000. 

Rural Electrification. The total number of farms connected to 
electricity mains rose during the year by 13,135 to over 188,000. 
The report addod that the number of farms connected had doubled 
since Vesting Day and was now nearly 69 por cent. 

Capital Programme. At the Government’s request, this had been 
reduced from the £213,000,000 originally contemplated (seo 15135 A) 
by postponing work on power stations and distribution networks, 
actual expenditure in 1956-57 having been about £206,000,000. For 

1957- 58 the Minister of Power had approved expenditure of 
£233,QOO,OO0, tho incroase over 1956-57 being mainly accounted for 
by the acceleration of the nuclear power programme and the urgent 
need to overtake arrears of reinforcement of the distribution network. 

Peak Demand. In 1956-57 maximum demand had for the first 
time been met without reducing voltage or frequency and without 
load-shedding. 

Lord Citrine, chairman of the C.E.A., commenting on the 
report on the same day, reviewed the progress made in the 
industry in the nine years since Vesting Day. 

1 The amount of generating plant available to meet consumer 
demand, he said, had doubled, and consumption had more than 
doubled, sales of electricity having increased by 106.7 per cent. 
Provision had been made to meet further doubling of demand by 
1963 - 65 . In 1948 the largest generating sets on order had a capacity 
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of 60 megawatts, compared with the 200 and 275 megawatts of sets 
now on order or in the design stage ; during the same period average 
thermal effieieney had risen from 20,91 per cent, to 24.93 per cent. 
Tho national grid had been extended from 3,670 to 4,940 route miles 
and work was well advanced on an entirely now super-grid of 1,630 
route miles. Capital expenditure had risen fiom £9,500,000 in 1948 
to £233,000,000, and revenue from £178,000,000 to £421,000,000, 
In each of the nine years since nationalization the industry had made 
a surplus, but prices had increased by only 28 per cent since Vesting 
Day and by only 38 per cent since 1938, so that, when allowance 
was made for the fall in the value of money, electricity was ” sub- 
stantially cheaper than before the war.” 

Lord Citrine added a warning that virtually nil Area Boards would 
show deficits in their accounts for the nine months to Dec. 31, 1957 
(when the O.K.A would be dissolved), since this arbitrary accounting 
period excluded the first quarter of the calendar year, when substan- 
tial surpluses were normally earned. 

Recent developments in connexion with atomic power de- 
velopment are summarized below. 

The Hinckley Point ( Somerset) Nuclear Power Station. The O.E.A. 
announced on Sept. 3 2 that after lengthy negotiations a provisional 
contract had been placed with the English Kieotrlo- Babcock and 
Wilcox -Taylor Woodrow group for tho erection of tho nuclear power 
station at Hinckley Point, Homersct (see 15311 A). The station, 
expected to he in full production by tho end of 1902, would be the 
largest yet begun, with an output of 500,000 kw„ compared with 
about 300,000 kw. at Berkeley and Brad well and 350,00 kw, at 
Uuntorston. The total cost, including all ancillary works, would bo 
about £60,000,000. 

A statement issued by the contractors on the sumo day said that 
tho output of the Ilinekley Point power station, which would bo 
** by far the world's largest atomic power station/’ would be nearly 
seven times that of tho first station at Clahler Hall, The new station 
would have two reactors, each 175 ft. in height, of the gas-cooled 
graphite-moderated typo fuelled by natural uranium. KJach reactor 
would bo connected to six steam-raising units, the 12 units being 
together capable of generating over 5,500,000 lb. of steam per hour. 
It was estimated that about 300 staff and workmen would be required 
to operate the station, which compared favourably with the man- 
power requirements of conventional power stations. 

Proposed Nuclear Power Station for North Wales. Burlier, the 
(J.K.A. had announced on Aug. 14 that it would shortly apply to 
the Minister of Power and tho local planning authority for permission 
to build a nuclear power station (its fourth) at Trawsfynydd, 
Merionethshire, on the artificial lake of the same name. If tho plan 
was approved, the Trawsfynydd station would lie brought into 
service in 1962, have an output capacity of 400,1)60-560,000 kw., 
and bo connected by overhead cable with the ” pumped storage ” 
station now being built at Blaineau Ffestiniog five miles to the north. 

The Authority also stated that a suitable site for a nuclear power 
station existed near TMorn, four miles from Nevin on (he north 
coast of the Lleyn Peninsula (Caernarvonshire) ; the timing of tho 
proposals for erecting a station there would, however, ** depend on 
the Hystem requirements and the scale of the nuclear power pro- 
gramme as a whole.” Both the Trawsfynydd site (which the 
Authority already owned) and the site at Kdern (consisting of 
heathland and low cliffs) wore of no agricultural value. 

The following appointments by Lord Mills, the Minister of 
Power, were announced on Sept. 18 : (a) Mr, C. T. Moiling, 
chairmun of the Eastern Electricity Board, to be a full-time 
member of the Electricity Council, with effect from Oct, I ; 
(b) Sir Charles Geddes, Sir William Hertford, Mr, G. A, S. 
Nairn, and Sir Leslie Niebolls to be part-time members of the 
Central Electricity Generating Hoard, -(Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. C.E.A. Report, *9 55-5*> * 5*35 A $ Nuclear 

Power Stations, * 553 * A.) 

B. GHANA. — Establishment of Bank of Ghana, 

The Bank of Ghana, which will act as the country’s central 
bank and issue the national currency, opened for business for 
the first time on Aug, 1. Legislation setting up the bank had 
been passed by the Legislative Assembly on Feb. 18, 1957, 

The Act established tho value of the Ghana pound at par with 
sterling, and required the Bank on demand to Issue and redeem its 
notes and coins against sterling. The new currency will mostly be 
backed by sterling assets, but with provision for a limited fiduciary 
issue. The Bank will act as the main, and ultimately the sole, banker 
to tho Government, and la empowered to make limited temporary 
advances to tho Government to smooth over fluctuations in revenue 
arising from the predominance of cocoa exports in Ghana’s economy. 

Tho Bank may act as banker to other banks and Government 
institutions, but will not compete for commercial business, The 
Act empowered It, however, to require that other bonks should 
maintain at all times a minimum holding of liquid assets, which would 
ho expressed as a proportion of their deposit liabilities. 

The Bank of the Gold Coast, which had acted as one of the 
Government’s bankers, will be reorganized by separate legisla- 
tion under the name of the Ghana Commercial Bank. 

(Times - Financial Times) 
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A. CANADA. — Mr. Diefenbaker’s Statement on 
U.S.-Canadian Economic Relations. 

The Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Diefenbaker, speaking 
at Dartmouth College, Hanover (New Hampshire), on Sept. 7, 
referred to certain aspects in the economic relations of the 
U.S.A. and Canada which, he said, were u causing unrest ” 
among Canadians, especially the preponderance of the U.S.A. 
in Canada’s external trade, the U.S. disposals programme for 
its agricultural surplus stocks, and the large-scale penetration 
and control of Canadian industry by U.S. interests. 

The principal parts of Mr. Diefenbaker’s address were 
as follows : 

“ The Anglo-Canadian-American Community constitutes a grand 
alliance for freedom, in partnership with others of the NATO family m 
the defence of democracy against the Red Menace. This alliance has 
as its * built-in * stabilizers for unity a common tradition, a respect 
for the rights of man, an unswerving dedication to freedom. X 
believe with you that the maintenance of that unity is the only 
certain hope for the survival of freedom everywhere m the world . . . 

” We are partners in defence — and we realize that the security of 
this continent cannot be assured without the closest co-operation 
between our two countries. To that end one of the first acts of the 
now Canadian Government when it came into power was to agree 
to the joint operational control of the air defence forces of Canada 
and the Unitod States . . . 

“ We have learned to trust one another. Neither has received 
aid from the other without payment. No hereditary animosities or 
ancestral fears remain to divide us. In Canada we know that if the 
United States since the last war had not assumed world leadership, 
the free world might not have survived. But we cannot take our 
relationship for granted. The former Secretary of State for External 
Affaks (Mr. Lester Pearson) expressed the same sentiment a few 
years ago when he said : ‘The era of easy and automatic good relations 
hetwoon Canada and the United States is over.’ That does not mean 
that an era of difficult or bad relations is beginning. It emphasizes 
the nood for care being taken in attending to our relations and 
viewing each other’s problems with common sense, frankness, 
absolute confidence, and mutual trust. 

“ The whole measure of warm friendship which has long existed 
between the United States and Canada, and the parallel interest of 
the two countries, enables us to speak to each other with a measure 
of forthrightness which is permitted to very few countries in the 
world. The candour with which we can communicate with each 
other strengthens our understanding of each other, and helps us to 
avoid the pitfalls of misunderstanding which have bedevilled rela- 
tions of so many other countries in the world. 

** May I now with the utmost frankness and goodwill, and in the 
interests of fullest understanding, deal with one or two economic 
matters that are causing unrest within my country. By doing so I 
emphasize that the Government of Canada has as its duty and 
responsibility to consider Canadian interests first. It is not now, and 
will not bo, anti-American. 

** Canada is numbered among the great trading countries of the 
world. While we are desirous of doing business with all nations, 
our trading world has become increasingly confined to the United 
States, whioh takes 00 per cent of our exports and provides 73 per 
oent of our imports . . . Even in agricultural products, Canada buys 
a larger volume of American agricultural products, by some 
$100,000,000, than Canada sells to the United States. The value of 
U.S. exports to Canada is almost as much as that of its total sales 
to all Latin American countries. Canada is the U.S.A.’s greatest 
customer and the U.S.A. is Canada’s greatest customer. What you 
are buying from us is largely raw materials or semi or partially- 
manufaotured materials, for the U.S. tariff system prohibits any 
major import of manufactured goods. 

44 This concentration of trade in one channel contains inherent 
dangers for Canada. It makes the Canadian economy altogether too 
vulnerable to sudden changes in trading policy at Washington 
C anadians do not wish to have their economic, any more than their 
political, affairs determined outside Canada. 

44 Canada has always purchased more from the U.S.A. than the 
U.S.A. has purchased from Canada. This imbalance is now running 
to reoord proportions. In our commodity trade last year Canada 
purchased from the U.S.A. goods to the value of $1,298 minions 
more than the U.S.A. purchased from Canada. Thus far in 1957 
the imb alance has increased, and if the present trend continues, 
1957 will establish a new all-time reoord in imbalance in trade 
between the two countries. Our trade with the U.S.A. is equivalent 
to 25 per oent of Canada’s gross national product. On the other 
hand, it is the equivalent of less than 2 per cent of the gross national 
product of the United States. It is perhaps only natural, therefore, 
that Canadian-American trade should not make the same claim on the 
attention and consideration of the United States as it does on Canada. 

44 a pressing concern in Canada is the question of the U-S. agri- 
cultural disposal programme, and in particular that of wheat and 
wheat flour, whioh has been more vigorous and more aggressive in 
the last two years, and whioh denies fair competition for markets. 
Canada’s carry-over of wheat amounted to more than 700 million 
bushels this year. It is vital to Canada’s economy that some 
300 milli on bushels of wheat he exported every year. Canada can 
oompete for her share of the markets of the world providing other 
nft.tirm a follow recognized competitive practices. The share of the 
world market foj? wheat by the U.S.A. has been increasing in recent 
years by its policies of surplus disposal, and that increase has come 


about mainly at the expense of Canada’s export trade, which has been 
decreasing. The U.S. surplus disposal legislation has made it difficult, 
if not impossible, for Canada to maintain its fair share of the world’s 
market. Canada cannot compete for agricultural markets against 
the dominant economic power of the U.S.A., with its export subsidies, 
barter deals, and sales for foreign currency. 

“ The free world faces not only the military but also the economic 
aggression of the U.S.S.R. Military alliances and joint co-ordination 
for defence are not enough. There must be economic co-operation, 
which in turn demands recognition by larger nations of the effect of 
their economic policies on smaller nations. Freedom cannot afford 
to allow any of the free nations to be weakened economically. We 
are co-operating m defence measures — why not to a greater degree 
m economic matters ? The joint U.S.-Canadian Cabinet Committee 
on Trade and Economic Questions will meet in Washington in early 
October, and Canadians hope that this matter can be resolved by 
mutual agreement which will provide for a fair and reasonable 
solution of the problem of the disposal of wheat and other agricultural 
surpluses. 

“ One other matter deserves comment in the interest of clarifica- 
tion. Capital from the U.S.A. has played an important role m the 
development of Canadian resources. We welcome this investment 
and intend to contmue to provide the best foreign investment 
climate m the world. The heavy influx of American investment has 
resulted m some 60 per cent of our main manufacturing industries, 
and a larger proportion of our mine and oil production, being owned 
and controlled by U.S. interests . . . There would be no potential harm 
in external ownership as long as companies engaged m these industries 
are developed in Canada’s interests, and their policies take account 
in their direction of the interests of Canadians. 

“ There is an intangible sense of disquiet in Canada over the 
political implications of large-scale and continuing external owner- 
ship and control of Canadian industries. The question is being 
asked : ‘ can a country have a meaningful independent existence 
m a situation where non-residents own an important part of that 
country’s basic resources and industry, and are therefore in a 
position to make important decisions affecting the operation and 
development of the country’s economy ? ’ Canadians ask that 
American companies investing m Canada should not regard Canada 
as an extension of the American market ; that they should he 
incorporated as Canadian companies making available equity stock 
to Canadians. That there is cause for questioning seems clear when 
I tell you that it is estimated that of American-controlled firms 
operating in Canada not more than one in four offers stock to 
Canadians . . . 

What I have said is not spoken in a spirit of truculence or of 
petition. My purpose is to have removed causes for disagreement 
which, unsolved, may diminish the spirit of understanding which is 
characteristic of our relationship ...” 

A similar warning to U.S. business undertakings to treat 
their branch plants in Canada as thoroughly Canadian enter- 
prises, and to remind themselves more often that Canada was 
a separate nation and not a State of the Union, had been given 
by Mr. C. D. Howe, Ministet of Trade and Commerce in the 
St. Laurent Administration, when addressing the Canadian 
Club m Chicago on Oct. 15, 1956. 

Mr. Howe said that Americans doing business in Canada “ should 
reckon with the normal feelings of nationalism which is present in 
Canada, just as it is in the United States.” Canadians did not like 
" to be excluded from an opportunity of participating in the fortunes 
of large-scale enterprises incorporated in Canada but owned abroad,” 
nor did they like “ to see the financial results of large-scale Canadian 
enterprises treated as if they were the exclusive concern of the 
foreign owners.” He suggested, therefore, that U.S. corporations 
establishing branch plants in Canada or searching for and developing 
Canadian natural resources should provide (a) opportunities for 
financial participation by Canadians as minority shareholders; 
(6) greater opportunities for advancement for Canadians technically 
competent to hold executive and professional positions ; ^ and (c) 
more and regular information about the operations of their subsi- 
diary corporations in Canada. He described it as 4 * an encouraging 
trend” that an increasing number of American companies were 
now giving Canadians an opportunity to participate in the equity 
holdings of Canadian-operated enterprises. 

Figures issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
Sept. 12 showed that by the end of 1956 Canadian businesses 
controlled by non-residents had a book value of $8,900,000,000, 
of which $7,500,000,000, or 82 per cent, was in U.S. hands. 
This meant that the book value of U.S.-controlled industry 
had increased by the record figure of $900,000,000 during 
1956, whilst it was stated that during the first six months of 
1957 another $250,000,000 of capital had come in for direct 
investment, most of it from the U.S.A.— (External Affairs 
Dept., Ottawa - Montreal Star - Financial Times) 

B. PAKISTAN. — First Pakistani Commander-in- 
Chief of the Air Force. 

Air Vice-MaTshal Asghar Kahn was appointed C.-in-C. of the 
Pakistani Air Force on July 28, becoming the first Pakistani 
officer to hold this office. He succeeded Air Vice-Marshal A. W. 
B. McDonald, the last British Service chief of the Pakistani 
armed forces. — (Pakistani High Commissioner’s Office, London} 
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KEESXNG S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


A. SHIPPING. — The “Pamir” Disaster. 

The West Gemma training barque Pamir (8,108 gross tons) 
foundered on the night of Sept. 21 about 000 miles south-west 
ot‘ the Azores after encountering a hurricane m the Atlantic, 
shortly after sending out S.O.S. messages. Ships in the 
vidniLy hastened to the position given in the S.O.S. message, 
and U,S, army aircraft, joined in the search, but no trace was 
found of the Pamir herself and only six of her complement of 
86 were rescued from lifeboats. 

The Pamir, a stool four-mast barque ilttod with auxiliary oil 
engines, was owned, together with her sister ship the Passat, by 
the titiftmig Pamir und Passat (Pamir- Passat Foundation), a 
©o -operative organisation formed by West German shipowners, with 
Government hacking, to provide sailing ship training for future 
oilleers of the German merchant marine. Bound from liuenos Aires 
to Hamburg with a cargo of barley, she carried 51 cadets and a crow 
of 55. Five of the survivors, who bad been in a waterlogged life-boat 
for 54 hours, were picked up by the IT.H. freighter tfaxmi and trans- 
ferred to the U.H, transport Ociarr, which subsequently landed them 
at Casablanca. The sixth survivor was rescued by the tJ.tf. coast- 
guard cutter Aimer cm, transferred to the French liner Antilles, and 
landed at Puerto Rico. Although tho search by sliipH and aircraft 
continued for several days, no more survivors were found ; the U.H. 
air base at Lagons (Azores), which had boon mainly responsible for 
co-ordinating the search, announced on Mopt. 26 that hope of finding 
further survivors had been almost abandoned, but that the search 
would continue on a, restricted basis for throe more days. 

Tho live survivors landed by tho Uciorr at Casablanca arrived at 
Hamburg by air on Sept. 29 and wore interviewed by maritime 
hoard officials pending a Ml tnqniry into the Pmnir*s loss to bo held 
at Ltlbook (the vossePs homo port). Hr. Otto Waehs, chairman of 
tho Pamir-Passat Foundation, stated subsequently that the sur- 
vivors* accounts showed that tho Pamir had attempted to ride out 
the hurricane hut, owing to tho destruction of her sails and the 
Impossibility of keeping her head-on to tho sea, had been literally 
driven on to her side and had gone clown Intact, having boon 
submerged by the force of the hurrioano. 

The disaster caused widespread sorrow throughout Western 
Germany, and on Sept. 20 memorial services were held in 
Hamburg churches for those who had lost their lives and 
Bags flown at half-mast throughout the Federal Republic. 
(Lloyds’ List and Shipping Gazette - Die Welt, Hamburg - 
Times - Daily Telegraph) 

Note. Built by Blolim und Vohh in 1005 for the “ Gape Horn *' 
Hoot of nitrate carriers owned by the Hamburg firm of Ferdinand 
Laolsz, the Pamir was acquired in tho early 1950’s by the Finnish 
sailing ship owner Captain Gustav Erikson, of Marlohamn. After 
featuring regularly in the pre-war “Australian grain ship races,” 
the vessel was interned In New Zealand in World War XI, hut later 
re-joined the Erikson fleet and in 1940, together with Eriks on’s 
Passat (boo below), sailed in the last “ grain ship race ” ever to take 
place. Laid up on arrival in Britain, the two ships were sold in 195.1 
for breaking up, but before work had started were bought “ largely 
for sentimental reasons ” by Ttorr Hchliewen, a Ltlbook shipowner, 
who had them fitted with auxiliary oil engines. Tn 1954 they were 
taken over by the Pamir-Passat Foundation and were completely 
overhauled and refitted by Blobm und Voss. 

The Passat (built by Blohm und Voss for the Laclsz Arm in 1911) 
had sailed from Buenos Aires for Hamburg shortly before the 
disaster to the --(Lloyd ’s List and Shipping Gazette - Liver- 

pool Journal of Commerce). 

B. PERU. — Return of S eft or Raul Haya de la Torre. 

Sefior Raul Haya de la Torre, leader of the Aprista party 
(Aliama Popular Xtevolucionaria Americana) , returned to Peru 
from exile on July 20. After spending over five years in the 
Colombian Embassy in Lima, where he had sought asylum, 
Sefior Haya de la Torre was allowed to leave Peru in April 1 954 
under an agreement between the Colombian and Peruvian 
Governments and went to Mexico, having received a permit 
from the Mexican Government to stay in that country. On 
July 28, 1956, following the inauguration of President Prado, 
the new Peruvian Congress had passed legislation legalizing 
the Aprista party and revoking the law under which Sefior 
Haya de la Torre had been exiled. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15047 A ; 13698 B.) 

C. SAUDI ARABIA. — Membership of International 
Bank and International Monetary Fund. 

Saudi Arabia became a member of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund on Aug. 26. Its quota 
in the I.M.F. Is $10,000,000 and its subscription to the capital 
stock of the Bank is 100 shares with a par value of $10,000,000. 
Saudi Arabia’s admission brought the total membership of 
both institutions to 02, the total of members’ quotas in the 
Fund t© $8,081,000*000, and the total subscribed capital of 
the IixternationaV Bank to $9,808,400,000.— (Intexnational 
Monetary Fund * International Bank, Washington) 

r v (Prev. rep. 15707 D.) 
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D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in September. 

The Treasury announced on Oct. 2 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had fallen during September by 
$292,000,000, after taking into account (a) the payment of 
$184,000,000 to the E.P.U. in respect of the U.K.’s deficit in 
August ; (/>) the payment of $8,000,000 to creditor countries 
in the E.IMJ. under bilateral settlements. No drawing had 
been made on the Export- Import Hunk credit. As a result, 
the gold and dollar reserves stood at $1,850,000,000 on Sept. 80 
— the lowest level since June 1952. 

Tho (loelino in the reserves in September was the heaviest sulTorod 
Bine© January 1952 and, it was pointed out in the Press, wan largely 
to bo attributed to speculation against the pound. Tho Treasury 
explained that the drain in the ilrst three weeks of September bad 
amounted to $295,000,000, which indicated that the reserves had 
risen by Home $5,000,000 in the dual nine days of the month* following 
the increase in the Bank Unto and the announcement of the Govern 
mont’s now economic measures on Sept. 19. 

Provisional llgures for (lie E.P.U. September settlement 
showed that Britain had a deficit of £02,000,000 ; three- 
quarters of this would he settled in gold or dollars (involving a 
payment of a further $180,000,000 during October) and the 
remaining quarter by an increase in the U.K.'s debt to the 
Union. The Treasury stated in this connexion that less than 
£1,000,000 of the E.P.U. deficit, had been incurred since 
Sept. 21. 

Since Sept. 27 sterling had continued to rise in the inter- 
national exchange markets, the London-New York spot rate 
reaching $2.79 ft on Oct. 1 the highest level since March 12, 
whilst the transferable sterling rate in ZOrich rose to $2.7785. 
In spite of a slight weakening on (let. 2 after the announcement 
of the gold and dollar reserve figures, the London-New York 
spot rate dosed at $2,79 J, whilst the transferable sterling rate 
in ZUrieh remained at $2.7785. - (Treasury Press Office, 
London - Times - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. *577<> A.) 

Corrigendum. In report 15770 A the date In the third line of the 
first paragraph should read Bept, 19, not Sept, 9 m stated in part 
of the issue. Ed. K.G.A.). 

E. DENMARK - NETHERLANDS - UNITED KING- 
DOM. — Agriculture. - Regular Consultations of Bacon 
Producers. 

A meeting was held in London on Oct. 1-2 between repre- 
sentatives of bacon producers in Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom, to consider current problems of 
production and marketing, the talks being a continuation of 
earlier discussions at Copenhagen and The Hague. It was 
announced on Oct. 2 that it had been agreed that regular 
consultations should take place in future between producers 
and other bacon interests from the three countries to examine 
production trends and to review the situation, and that the 
meetings would take place alternately in Amsterdam* Copen- 
hagen, and London. 

A 10 per cent ad valorem duty on bacon Imported from countries 
other than the Commonwealth and the Irish Republic came Into 
force In the U.K. on Got. 1* 1950, when the Import of bacon reverted 
Crotu Government account Into private hands. No quantitative 
restrictions are applied to Imports from O.E.E.G. countries or the 
sterling area. 

It was stated in the Press that during the current year bacon 
pnees had fluctuated widely on a generally falling market, 
and that considerable concern was felt about the future of 

E rices in view of the recent increase in the pig population in 
►enmark and, to a lesser extent, in the U.K, (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. U.K. Bacon 
Imports, 14780 B 5 15578 A, page 155790 

F. INDIA. — Inauguration of Eastern, Southern, 
and Western Zonal Councils. 

The Eastern Zonal Council, under which are grouped the 
States of Bihar, West Bengal, Assam, and Orissa, was inau- 
gurated by Pandit Pant, the Indian Home Minister, on April 80, 
having its seat at Calcutta; the Southern Zonal Council, 
covering the States of Madras, Andhra Pradesh, and Kerala, 
was inaugurated in Madras (its future seat) on July 11 ; whilst 
the Western Zonal Council, comprising the States of Bombay 
and Mysore, held its first meeting in Mysore City on Sept. 20. 
The Southern Zonal Council decided that Mysore should also 
be invited to all its future meetings, although it belonged to 
the Western Zone. The Counoils were set up under the States 
Reorganization Act of 1956.— (The Hindu, Madras - The 
Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London) .(Prev* rep* *55*o F«) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — Launching of First Man-made 
Earth Satellite into Outer Space. 


The Tass Agency announced at about midnight on Oct. 4, 
in an English language broadcast, that the Soviet Union had 
successfully launched an earth satellite by means of a carrier 
rocket ; that the satellite, with an orbital velocity of some 
8,000 metres (live miles) per second (about 18,000 miles an 
hour), was now circling the earth on an elliptical trajectory ; 
that u according to calculations which are now being checked 
^by direct observation ” it would move at altitudes of up to 
4J00 kilometres (560 miles) above the earth ; and that it would 
MSke 95 minutes to make one complete revolution, its OTbit 
* being inclined at an angle of 65 degrees to the equatorial plane. 


a The satellite, the statement added, was m the form of a 
oWjphere with a diameter of 58 centimetres (nearly 23 inches) 
V and a weight of 83.6 kilogrammes (184 lb.). It carried two 
radio transmitters continually sending signals with frequencies 
of 20.005 and 40.002 megacycles (the corresponding wave- 
lengths being about 15 and 7.5 metres) and “ powerful enough 
to ensure high fidelity reception by large numbers of amateur 
wireless enthusiasts.” The telegraphic signals from each set 
lasted about 0.3 seconds with pauses of the same length, the 
signals on one frequency being sent during the pause in the 
transmission on the other. 


The announcement also said that the satellite's flight “ can be 
obsorvod in tho rays of the rising and setting sun through binoculars, 
small telescopes, etc.," that on Oet. 5 the satellite would twice pass 
over the Moscow area — at 1.40 a.m. and 0.42 a.m. (Mosoow time), 
and that reports on its subsequent movements would bo broadcast 
regularly by Soviet radio stations. It added that, as there was no 
authentic knowledge about tho density of the rarefied upper layers 
of tho atmosphere, there wore at tho present moment no data to 
dotermino exactly how long tho satellite would exist and whore it 
would dive into denser layers of the atmosphere Calculations 
indicated that at tho end of its life its tremendous velocity would 
causo it to bum out “ several dozen kilometres " above the earth. 

Tho announcement concluded ; “ The possibility of space flight 
by means of rockets was first scientifically established in Russia at 
the end of tho 19th century in the works of the Russian scientist 
Konstantin Tsiolkovsky. Tho successful launching of the first 
man-mado earth satellite makes a tromendous contribution to world 
science and culture. The soientiflo experiment staged at such a great 
height is of groat importance for fathoming the properties of cosmic 
space and for studying the earth as part of our solar system. 

“ The Soviet Union proposos to send up several more artificial 
satellites during tho International Geophysical Year. These will be 
bigger and heavier and will help to carry out an extensive programme 
of scientific research. Artificial earth satellites will pave the way 
for space travel ..." 

No information was published about where the satellite had 
been launched, but according to calculations made in the 
U.S.A. the launching was believed to have taken place in a 
north-easterly direction from a point north of the Caspian Sea 
at 9 p.m. (Greenwich mean time) on Oct. 4. 

Some further details about the satellite were given on Oct. 6 
by Dr. A. A. Blagonravov, leader of a group of Soviet scientists 
who were attending an International Geophysical Year con- 
ference on rockets and missiles in Washington, and one of the 
key figures in the Soviet Union’s satellite programme, and by 
Professor Fesenlcov, leader of a Soviet astronomical mission 
for the International Geophysical Year at present in Egypt. 

Dr. Blagonravov said that when he and his colleagues left the 
Soviet Union preliminary plans for launching the satellite had. been 
completed, but that disouesion was still going on “as to which of 
two variants would be launched." “ Two variants were prepared," 
he added, “ and judging from the available information the simpler 
of the two variants was chosen." He described the satellite as “ the 
simplest kind of baby moon," and attributed its weight of 184 lb. 
largely to the heavy batteries it carried. “ All it contains," he con- 
tinued, “is the radio transmitter. It is designed to establish the 
method of launching and getting into an orbit ... Of course, this 
satellite is not going to give all the answers, but it makes the first 
forward step and will assure that the next one launched will be on 
the correct orbit." 

Speaking in a XJ.S. television programme, Dr. Blagonravov said that 
the launching of the satellite had not been announced in advance 
because “this one was purely experimental," and the Russians 
themselves had not known for sure that it would work. It was not 
the one which the Soviet Union had said it would launch in connexion 
with the International Geophysical Year, but “ the next one wifi be 
for the I.G.Y." and its launching would be announced in advance. 

Dr. Blagonravov added that the Soviet Union would be ‘/ most 
happy to see the United States launch its own satellite, and 
expressed the belief that launchings by both countries would be of 
great service to science. The Russian ambition, he declared, was to 
contribute to science, and “not to gain control over the earth, 
and nobody should have “anything to fear" from the Soviet 
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satellite programme, which, while it aimed at eventually carrying 
human beings into space, “ will keep everyone too busy watching 
the instruments to think about anything else." The mam thing to 
do now, he added, was to make satellites which, “everyone feels 
can be safe." 

He denied that the present satellite was transmitting code messages 
[as scientists working on the U.S. satellite projects had claimed to 
have established], and that it was propelled by atomic energy. First 
Soviet estimates had indicated that it would remain aloft for about a 
month, but this calculation was not an exact one. 

Professor Fesenkov, on the other band, said in Cairo on Oct. 6 
that the satellite could “ take pictures of the earth and other planets 
and, by magnifying them 400 times the original size, we can. learn 
a lot about them." He added that his part had been “ to install 
scientific instruments inside the satellite now transmitting information 
back to earth," and expressed the opinion that the satellite could 
remain in space for several months, depending on its altitude, power, 
speed, and the temperature of the upper atmosphere. He disclosed 
that the satellite had been launched after two years of research, and 
that preparations for launching it had started last autumn. 

Moscow Radio announced on Oet. 7 that the rocket which 
had carried the Soviet satellite into outeT space had fallen into 
the orbit behind the satellite ; that it had now been detected 
following the satellite in its trajectory round the earth at a 
distance of 1,000 kilometres (625 miles) ; and that Soviet 
scientists expected the distance between the satellite and its 
rocket to grow. An earlier account of the progress of the 
satellite itself indicated that it was maintaining its initial 
speed of 18,000 miles an hour in its orbit round the earth. 

It was believed by scientists in Western countries that a three- 
stage multiple rocket had been used to carry the satellite to its great 
height when it was launched, and that the rocket now circling the 
earth behind the satellite was the third one 

Further information was given on Oct. 9 by an article in 
Pravda and in statements by Moscow Radio and the Tass 
Agency. 

The Pravda article said on the method of launching that the 
satellite had been placed in the nose of a carrier rocket and shielded 
by a protective cone. The carrier rocket bad been fired into tbe 
zenith but had then gradually been shifted away from its vertical 
ascent, and at the end of the flight to the orbit which had been 
decided upon had moved parallel to the earth's surface, at an altitude 
of several hundred kilometres and with a speed of some 8,000 metres 
a second. After the engines had stopped functioning, the protective 
cone had been jettisoned and the satellite had detached itself from 
the rocket and begun to move independently. Now not only was 
the satellite circling the earth but also the carrier rocket and the 
protective cone. 

On the satellite and its equipment Pravda said that its casing was 
made of aluminium alloys, was hermetically sealed, and had its 
surface polished and specially treated. Before being launched the 
satellite had been filled with gaseous nitrogen, the forced circulation 
of which was to ensure the maintenance of an even temperature 
within the sphere and to regulate the thermal resistance between the 
casing and the equipment inside. There were four radio antennae 
attached to the sphere in the form of metal rods respectively 7ft. 101 
inches and 9 ft. 6 inches long ; the rods had been folded against the 
body of the carrier rocket when the satellite was sent to its orbit, 
but had opened out on their swivels after the satellite had become 
detached. 

In order to register the processes taking place in the satellite, 
it had been equipped with sensitive elements which were changing 
the frequency of the telegraphic messages and the ratios between 
the length of these messages and the pauses in accordance with 
cha nges of temperature, etc., inside the satellite. It was also stated 
that the radio messages were being recorded for subsequent decoding 
and analysis by electronic computers, but that the transmitter 
might cease to function after a certain time because of, for instance, 
damage from meteoric particles or because of the limited supply of 
electric energy. 

Moscow Radio said that the time taken by the satellite to complete 
its orbit was diminishing by three seconds every 24 hours, that it 
could be assumed that it would continue its flight round tlie earth 
for a considerable time, and that so far only insignificant changes 
had taken place in the distance between the satellite and its rooket. 

The Tass announcement said that a preliminary analysis by 
Russian scientists of the satellite's trajectory had shown that colder 
temperatures than had been assumed prevailed at heights from 200 
to 300 miles. Professor Valerian Krasovsky, a specialist on the upper 
layers of the atmosphere, was quoted as saying that the density at 
these heights was also many times lower than had previously been 
supposed. He added that “in such conditions the satellite may 
continue moving for an indefinite period." 

The expected movements of the satellite — in Russian, 
sputnik — were broadcast each night for the following day by 
Moscow Radio, which gave details of the towns and cities oyer 
which the satellite would pass at a given time. Scientific 
ins titutions, official radio observation posts, and radio 
amateurs throughout the world followed the movements of 
the satellite by picking up its radio signals (“ bleeps ”), which 
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could clearly be heard when it was passing nearby, and the 
B.B.C. and other broadcasting services broadcast in their news 
bulletins on Oct. 5 the sound of some of the lirsL “ biceps ” re- 
corded by them, sounding like a rapid series of Morse code dashes. 

In tlw Soviet Union observations worts carried out by 66 optical 
observation stations and 26 clubs affiliated to the Voluntary Society 
for Assistance to the Armod Forods. In Britain the stations tracking 
the satellite included the B.B.CVs listening post at Tats field (Kent), 
the Milliard radio astronomical obsorvatory at Cambridge, the 
G.P.O, measuring stations at Banbury (Oxon) and Baldock (Herts.), 
and the Royal Observatory in Edinburgh. The giant radio telescope 
built for the radio -astronomical department of Manchester University 
at Jodroli Bank (Cheshire), which was just getting ready for tests 
when the Soviet satellite was launched, started tracking observations 
on Dot. 11 after its electrical equipment had been hurriedly com- 
pleted by mou working day and night on the installations. 

In the United States the principal observations wore made by the 
Smithsonian astro -physical observatory in Washington, the Naval 
research laboratory in charge of “ Operation Vanguard " (the 
American satellite project— -soo below), and " Operation Moon 
Watch" established at Cambridge, Massachusetts, by the Smithsonian 
Institute for the U.S. satellite project. American scientists were 
tracking tlio satellite with signals rooordod at nine points in North 
and South Amorica. 

The satellite or its carrier rookot wore soon in various parts of the 
world, but visual observation was often prevented by cloud condi- 
tions. On Oot. 0 it was reported to have been seen over Hobart 
(Tasmania) and by members of the geophysical institute of Alaska 
University, and on the following day by thousands of people in 
Tasmania, Victoria and Now South Wales. On Oot. 9 it was seen 
over Edinburgh by members of the Royal Obsorvatory who described 
it as "as bright as the brightest star"; on Oot. 10 in Canada, 
Sweden, and Czechoslovakia; and on Oot 11 by many people In 
Northern Britain, especially in the Shotlands and Orkneys, ami, for 
the first time, in Moscow. 

The first photographs of the satellite or the rocket were reported 
to have been taken on Oct. 8 at the observatory near Canberra 
(Australia) and by professional photographers in Sydney and 
Melbourne, whilst oarly on Oot. 10 a Canadian scientist at Nowbrook 
observatory (Alberta) and oarly on Oot. 11 a photographer at 
Dumfernlino, Fife (Scotland), succeeded in taking ploturos of the 
satellite moving across tho sky. 

The successful launching of the first earth satellite into outer 
space by the Soviet Union caused a sensation throughout the 
world. While great admiration was everywhere expressed at 
the achievement of the Soviet scientists and technologists, 
considerable concern and even alarm was felt, especially in 
the United States, that the lead gained by Russia might be 
exploited for military ends. In particular, it was pointed out 
that to launch a satellite weighing as much as 184 lb. up to a 
height of over 500 miles required rockets of an enormous 
power, and it was feared that this indicated that the Soviet 
Union had made great strides towards an inter-continental 
ballistic missile and was determined to gam absolute supremacy 
in the weapons of the future. At the same Lime there was 
widespread disappointment in the U.S. A. that the U.S. pro- 
gramme for launching a satellite during the International 
Geophysical Year — u Operation Vanguard -had been delayed 
until the spring of 1958. Fuller det ails of the otliciai reactions 
in the U.S. A, and other countries will be given in a subsequent 
article. 

Professor Marcel Nieolot, secretary-genera! of tho special com- 
mittee for the International Geophysical Tear which has its head- 
quarters in Brussels, said on Oct. 7 that Russian exports had com- 
municated " over a week ago '* tho wave-lengths on which tho 
satellite would transmit, and that tho conventions of the I.G.Y. had 
been fully respected by the Soviet Union. M Participating countries," 
ho added, " are only hound to communicate successful launchings, 
whioh the Russians did within two hours." 

By 8 p.m. G.M.T. on Oct. 9 the satellite had circled the 
earth 70 times and had travelled some 8,000,000 kilometres 
(about 1,850,000 miles) ; at about the same time on Oct. 11 
it was moving on its one-hundreth orbit round the earth ; 
and on Oct. 12 it had completed over 8,000,000 miles in 115 
revolutions. Moscow Radio announced on Oct. 12 that the 
carrier rocket was now moving about three minutes ahead of 
the satellite. — (Soviet Embassy Press Dept,, London - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Sunday Times - 
Observer - New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep* Soviet Artificial Satellite Project, 14192 A.) 

A. EASTERN GERMANY. — Re-election of President 
Pieck. 

President Wilhelm Pieck was unanimously re-elected for 
another (his third) four-year term at a joint meeting of the 
Volkskcmmer and Ldnderkammer (the two Houses of the East 
German Parliament) on Oct. 7. President Pieck (81), a veteran 
Communist, has held the office since the formation of the 
German Democratic Republic. — (Neues Deutschland) 

(Prev. rep. 13182 D.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM - SOUTH AFRICA. — 
London Defence Talks. - Agreement on Over-Flying 
Rights for South Africa in High Commission Terri- 
tories and on Increased Defence Co-operation. 

Mr. F. 0. Erasmus, the South African Minister of Defence, 
visited London in Angus l-Scptember for defence talks 
with Lord Mancroft, the U.K. Minister without Portfolio. A 
statement issued by the Ministry of Defence on Sept. 18 
announced that a proposal by the Union that she should be 
granted certain over-ilying rights m the High Commission 
Territories had been accepted in principle by the British 
Government, and that there would also be increased defence 
co-operation between the U.K. and South Africa* The state- 
ment was worded as follows : 

" In tho light of developments in tho international situation and 
in British defence policy since tho meetings between Mr. Emstnus 
and Mr. Solwyn Lloyd in 1955, the two Ministers reviewed the 
threat to Africa from external aggression and tho contributions 
which their countries could best make to its defence against that 
throat. 

** During the discussions reference was made to the arrangements 
agreed in 1955 for tho grant of facilities to the Union Government 
to survey sites for tho establishment of radar stations in Boebuana- 
land Protectorate and Swaziland for possible use in defence in the 
event of war. It was also then agreed that the survey might lie 
ox tended to Basutoland if suitable hIIoh could not be found outside 
its borders. 

“ On behalf of tho U.K. Government Lord Mancroft accepted in 
principle a proposal by the Union Government for the grant of 
certain over-ilying rights in the High Commission Territories, lie 
also undertook to give careful consideration to further proposals 
made by tho Union Government for facilities in the Territories in 
relation to planning for tho defence of Houth Africa, while making it 
eloar that responsibility for tho security of the Territories themselves 
rested exclusively with the U.K. Government. 

“ The Ministers also considered the means by whioh the Union 
and the U.K. could most suitably further and develop the proposals 
for mutual co-opcratlon, set out in the agreement concluded in 
Juno, 1955 [see 14294 A1 on tho need for international discussions 
with regard to regional defence. In particular, they reached the 
following conclusions : 

(a) They should actively promote the Implementation of the 
defence of the sea routes round southern Africa, with particular 
reference to its extension to other countries with Interests lying 
within the strategic zone, with the purpose of arranging a conference 
of Ministers of all countries concerned at the appropriate time, 

0) There should he Joint consideration at an early ditto of tho best 
means of furthering the plans for ensuring tho adequacy and security 
of logistic facilities and communications within southern Africa, 
and of bringing about a conference to integrate, forward, and develop 
tho planning already begun at the Nairobi and Dakar conferences 
[see 111496 A ; 11701 A1 as contemplated in the memorandum. 
In tho meantime the Union and the U.K. would develop co-operation 
on a bilateral basis In respect of tho territories for which they are 
responsible." 

It was pointed out in the British Dress that, though not 
mentioned in the statement, there was a division of opinion 
between Mr. Erasmus and (he British Government on how 
South Africa could best be defended, Mr, Erasmus having 
always advocated a regional anli-Communist defence organiza- 
tion south of the Sahara, whilst the British view was that the 
best defence for South Africa would be barring the gateway 
to Africa in the Middle East. J 

The arrangements for the grant of facilities to the Union 
Government to survey sites for radar stations in the British 
High Commission Territories, to which the statement referred, 
had been announced on Nov, 4, 1955, following defence dis- 
cussions which Mr. Erasmus had had in London from Oct, 22-20. 
These sites, it was then stated, would be part of the Union’s 
wider scheme of radar defence which had been outlined by 
Mr. Erasmus in the House of Assembly on March 7, 1955 (see 
14144 C). Mr. Erasmus had subsequently visited the U.S, A, 
for discussions with U.S. experts on the latest radar equipment. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Cape Times) 

(Prev. rep. *546* A $ 14294 A.) 

C* INDIA - ^ Mr ^ce. - Order for “ Hunter ” 
Fighters. 

Hawker Aircraft Ltd. announced in London on Aug. 81 
that they had concluded a contract with the Indian Govern- 
ment for the supply of a “ substantial number ” of single- 
seater and two-seater Hunter jet-fighter aircraft, A spokes- 
man of the company stated that the order would be u normally 
m the neighbourhood of between 100 and 200 aircraft and 
between £20,000,000 and £80,000,000,” 

Hunter fighters are now in service with the R.A.F, and the 
Danish, Swedish, Belgian, Iraqi, and Peruvian air forces. 
Excluding the Indian order, export sales and U.S. “off-shore ” 
orders to date were stated to have totalled about £120,000,000. 
(Times - Observer) (Prev. rep. 15428 C.) 
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A. MALAYA. — Government’s New Surrender Terms 
for Terrorists. - Rejection of Communist Leader’s 
Counter-proposal. - Terrorist Activities and Anti- 
terrorist Operations. - Defence Treaty with United 
Kingdom. - Provisions. - Legislative Council Approval 
and Signature* - Australian and New Zealand Association 
with Treaty. - Transfer to Federation of Royal 
Malayan Navy at Singapore. 

Following the achievement of independence, the Government 
of the Malayan Federation announced on Sept. 3 a new amnesty 
offer to the Communist terrorists, to remain valid for four 
months. The terms of the amnesty, which were made known 
to the terrorists by the dropping from the air of millions of 
leaflets and by numerous broadcasts, provided that those who 
genuinely desired to give up the armed struggle and came out 
of the jungle with their arms, or informed the authorities 
about their location, would not be charged with any offence 
so far committed under the emergency. If they intended to 
be loyal to the elected Malayan Government and gave up their 
Communist activities, they would be helped to regain their 
normal life, and reunited with their families if they wished. 
Those who would not forswear Communism, but had sur- 
rendered with their arms, would be repatriated to Communist 
China (with their families, if they desired), without investiga- 
tion or interrogation. 

It was officially stated, however, that operations against the 
terrorists would not he suspended during the amnesty period, 
although tho civilian population would be asked to help the terrorists 
to take advantage of tho now terms 

The Government’s latest surrender offer of Sept. 3, like the 
earlier ones, met with no response from the Communist rebel 
leaders. On Oct. 4 Chin Peng, the chief rebel leader, sent a 
pamphlet to leading newspapers and news agencies in Singapore 
in which he said that the war in the jungle should end, that 
peace should prevail, and that the Communist Party would 
pledge its loyalty to the Government but would continue its 
political activities “ by constitutional means.” There was no 
evidence in the pamphlet that Chin Peng and his followers 
were prepared to accept the Government’s amnesty terms. 

After consultations with Dato Abdul Razak (the Deputy 
Premier and Defence Minister), Lt.-Gen. Sir James Cassels 
(Director of Operations), and other senior officers, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, the Prime Minister, announced the same night 
that there was u nothing new ” in the Communist manifesto. 

“ I told Chiu Peng my terms at Baling,” the Prime Minister said, 
* 4 and ho assured me ho would lay down his arms when I became 
responsible for defence. Since then I have hoard nothing from him. 
Neithor has he laid down his arms.” Tengku Abdul Ilahman added 
that it was not enough that mombors of the Communist Party should 
merely pledge their loyalty, but that they must provo their genuine 
intention to bo loyal to tho elected Government before he could 
consider any peace overtures. If Chin Pong could make any new 
constructive proposals based on his complete surrender, and would 
write to him (tho Prime Minister) directly, he would suggest 
arranging another mooting with Chin Peng. 

After the previous Malayan Government’s announcement of new 
surrender terms for Communist terrorists in March 1956 (see 15153 A), 
Tengku Abdul Rahman (then Chief Minister) had made another offer 
on Sept, 27, 1956, in which he promised that the Government would 
provide terrorists with a subsistence allowance of Malayan $100 each 
a month, for 12 months, if they agreed to return to China Referring 
to a Peking broadcast that the Malayan Communist Party was 
w illing to begin negotiations to end the war, he said the terrorists 
were a beaten foroe, seeking face-saving terms. Leaflets were dropped 
from the air over the Malayan jungle in a campaign beginning on 
Nov. 11, 1956, which made known to the rebels the Government’s 
determination to wipe out torrorism, and also informed them that 
they had no hope of outside assistance as the Chinese Prime Minister 
had advised all overseas Chinese to be loyal to looal Governments. 

Terrorist Activities. - Anti-terrorist Operations by Security Forces. 

As a result of the undiminished operations of the security 
forces and the general improvement in the security situation, 
terrorist activities of the Communist rebels in general, and the 
number of serious incidents in particular, showed a further 
steady decline during the past 12 months, enabling the Govern- 
ment to declare additional areas as “ white ” (i.e. free from 
terrorists). 

Among the more serious acts of terrorism committed by the 
C ommunis t rebels during this period were the killing of an assistant 
manager of a rubber estate and two speoial constables in the Sungei 
Siput district of Perak (Oct. 25, 1956) ; an ambush on the road 
between Bentong and Manchis in Pahang, in which 7 Malay soldiers 
and a British staff -sergeant were killed (Deo. 26) ; an engagement 
near the Siamese border in which a patrol of the Royal Australian 
Regiment lost two men (June 24, 1957) ; a terrorist attack on a 
milit ary vehicle in Johore in which a Malay civilian was killed and a 
Malay soldier wounded (Oot. 8) ; and an ambush in the jungle in 


Perak in which terrorists killed a British soldier who was leading a 
patrol of the 1st Bn. Royal Lincolnshire Regt. (Oct. 10). 

Anti-terrorist operations by the security forces included 
the following : 

Lau Lee, known as the right-hand man of Chin Peng, was ambushed 
and killed at Tangkak, Johore, on Nov. 18, 1956 ; 174 terrorist 
sympathizers and supporters m South Johore who had “ flouted and 
frustrated the admmistration ” were arrested on Nov. 29, 101 of 
them bemg kept m custody under the emergency regulations ; 
and Chau Choi, a Communist Party branch secretary, and his 
mistress were shot dead near Ipoh on Jan. 20, 1957. A patrol of the 
Royal Australian Regiment on March 7 made “ one of the most 
important finds since the emergency began,” when it captured 
an arms factory of the terrorists m the Kuala Kangsar area of Perak. 
In May, security forces captured Chin Voon, who was on the wanted 
list, m an ambush near Ipoh, m Perak, and also destroyed the 
terrorists’ centre m the Ulan Langat district, described as one of the 
worst areas in the country. Local Communist leaders killed m May 
included tho Negri Sembilan Communist chief, Teng Fook Loong, 
and the Secretary of the Malayan Communist State Committee, 
Ah Fatt. 

It was announced on Aug. 13 that Malaya was free of major 
incidents of terrorism for the first tune since the beginning of the 
emergency in June 1948, with only one civilian wounded and no police 
or military casualties m July. An area of 381 square miles in the 
State of Kelantan (Eastern Malaya) was declared ‘ white ’ on July 15, 
and a similar announcement, accompanied by the removal of food 
control and curfew restrictions, was made on Aug. 26 with respect 
to a 90 square -mile area extending from Tanjong Piai, on the 
southern tip of the Malay peninsula, to about 35 miles north ; this 
increased the total * white ’ area to 30,690 square miles, or over 
three-fifths of the country. Earlier, on July 14, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman had mentioned “ the end of 1958 ” as the target-date for 
ending tho emergency, saying that the Government wonld go all out 
m the war against the terrorists, and would make use of all available 
resources at its disposal. 

U.K. -Malay an Defence Treaty. 

Details of the future defence arrangements between the 
United Kingdom and the Malayan Federation were published 
as a White Paper in London and Kuala Lumpur on Sept. 18. 
The agreement, which had been initialled by both Governments, 
was to be finally signed after being approved by the Federa- 
tion’s Parliament. It was also stated that Australia and New 
Zealand proposed to associate themselves with the agreement, 
whose provisions were as follows : 

Art. 1. “ The Government of the United Kingdom undertake to 
afford to the Government of the Federation of Malaya such assis- 
tance as the Government of the Federation of Malaya may require 
for the external defence of its territory.” 

Art. 2. The U.K. Government agreed to joint Army training, to 
pay for certain capital costs in expanding the Federation’s armed 
forces, and to foster close military co-operation. If requested, the 
U.K. Government would provide staff to help in the running and 
training of the Malayan armed forces, as well as other facilities 
such as courses of instruction abroad and expert technical advice. 
Supplies would be provided from the British bases in Malaya. 

Art. 3. This allowed Britain to maintain in Malaya ” such naval, 
land, and air forces, including a Commonwealth strategic reserve, as 
are agreed between the two Governments to be necessary for the 
purposes of Article 1 and for the fulfilment of Commonwealth and 
international obligations.” 

Art. 4. This gave the U.K. Government the right to maintain 
and use the bases it now occupies, and an annex provided for special 
legislation to give the Services a 30 -year lease on the land, with an 
extension, if they wished it, ” for such further periods as may be 
necessary to implement the terms of this agreement.” The ILK. 
Government agreed to leave a base if they were asked, but the 
Malayan Government undertook to provide ” agreed alternative 
accommodation and facilities at their own expense.” 

Art. 5. This covered the status of U.K. forces in Malaya and juris- 
diction over them. An annex, which forms part of the formal 
agreement, gave the “ primary right ” to hear oases against members 
of the U.K. armed forces to the British Service authorities where the 
case was between Servicemen or arose out of an act committed while 
a soldier was on duty. [This is the normal provision adopted by NATO 
countries for Allied forces stationed on their territory.] However, 
as the Malayan Government wanted the present situation to continue, 
xn which some offences covered by this provision were tried in the 
Malayan courts, an exchange of letters provided for administrative 
arrangements ** under which the civil courts of the Federation would 
commonly exercise jurisdiction over such offences in accordance with 
existing praotice.” 

Art. 6. “ In the event of a threat of armed attack against any of 
the territories or forces of the Federation of Malaya, or any of the 
territories or protectorates of the U.K. in the Far East, or any of the 
forces of the U.K. within those territories or protectorates or within 
the Federation of Malaya, or any other threat to the preservation of 
peace in the Far East, the Governments of the Federation of Malaya 
and of the United Kingdom will consult together on the measures to 
be taken jointly or separately to ensure the fullestco -operation 
between them for the purpose of meeting the situation effective^'. 
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7. "'In the event of an armed attack against any of the 
territories or forces of the Federation of Malaya, or any of tlie terri- 
tories or protectorates of the II. K. in the Far Fast, or any of the 
forces of the U.K. within any of those territories or protectorates or 
within tho Federation of Malaya, the Governments of the Federation 
of Malaya and of tho United Kingdom undertake to eo -operate with 
each other and will take such action as each considers necessary for 
tho purpose of mooting tho situation effectively.” 

Art. 8. **■ in tho event of a threat to tho preservation of peace or 
tho outbreak of hostilities elsewhere than in the area covered by 
Articles 6 and 7, tho U.K. Government shall obtain the prior agree- 
ment of the Government of the Federation of Malaya before com- 
mitting U.K. forces to active operations involving tho use of bases 
in tho Federation of Malaya ; but this shall not affoot the right of 
tho U.K. Government to withdraw forces from tho Federation of 
Malaya.” 1 

Art. fi. “ The U.K. Government will consult the Government of 
the Federation of Malaya when major changes in the character or 
deployment of tho forces maintained in tho Federation of Malaya, 
as provided for in accordance with Article 3, are contemplated.” 

Art. 10. Both Governments would give oach other notice of major 
administrative or legislative proposals affecting the agreement. 

Arrangements for Employment of Oversea Commonwealth 
Forces in Emergency Operations, 

A second White Paper, covering the employment of oversea 
Commonwealth forces in emergency operations in the Federa- 
tion, was also published on Sept. 18. 

This White Paper stated that the Malayan Government had 
asked Britain, Australia, and Now Zealand to continue to make their 
forces available, and that tho U.K., Australian, and N.Z. Governments 
had agreed to do this 44 to such an extent as they may each at any 
time consider practicable in tho light of their total oommitinonts,” 

Tho operations would be controlled by tho Emergency Operations 
Council of tho Malayan Government. Tho British Government 
would supply an offleor of tho rank of Uoutomu it -general to ho 
Director of Emergency Operations, who would have general direction 
of tho Commonwealth foreos, but not command. XI o would lie 
answerable to the Malayan Government, whilst tho commanders of 
the Commonwealth forces would remain responsible to their national 
authorities. Tho Commonwealth forces would bo available only in 
response to a request by tho Malayan Government, and would only 
bo usod jf, in tho view of the Emergency Operations Gounoil, suitable 
Malayan forces wore not available. 

The Commonwealth forces would, 11 as far as possible, he engaged 
in direct operations against the Communist terrorists, although they 
shall not bo debarred from other essential duties connected with tho 
campaign.” It was specified that Commonwealth forces ” would not 
he employed on operations of a type of which their national authorities 
may disapprove, or which In the opinion of those authorities are 
militarily unsound.” Tho three chief Service commanders of the 
Commonwealth foreos were to become members of tho Emergency 
Operations Council. 


Defence and. Mutual Assistance Treaty approved by Malayan 
Legislative Council. - Signature of Treaty. 

The U.K.-Maiayan treaty of defence and mutual assistance 
was considered by the Legislative Council of the Federation 
on Oct. 2-8 and approved on a voice vote on the latter day. 

Tongku Abdul Rahman, speaking on Oct. 2, emphasised that the 
agreement reflected both in word and spirit the independence of tho 
new Malaya, and said that he expected it to be honoured by tho 
Federation. lie added that tho agreement was open to review, and 
undertook to reviow Its working within quo yoar. A treaty of this 
kind, he said, did not normally require parliamentary approval 
and It would not bo discussed in tho British Parliament, lie had, 
nevertheless, brought it before the Legislative Council in fulfilment 
of a promise made to the electorate. 


Dealing with the provisions of tho treaty, tho Primo Minister 
stated that the Federation would not bo committed to a war in which 
Britain was involved except where it concerned Singapore, Borneo, 
Brunei, and Hong Kong, and would also not be committed If 
Australia and New Zealand were attacked. Rejecting the arguments 
put forward by some members (see below) that the treaty invited 
aggression or committed Malaya to war or compromised her 
Sovereignty, Tengku Abdul Rahman said that aggression did not 
arise Just through allowing bases in Malaya to a friendly country ; 
it arose from a desiro for conquest by an aggressor, and there was no 
safety for any country if others were intent on making war. In 
these days of internationalism the stationing of foreign forces in 
one s territory did not constitute an infringement of sovereignty. 
Malaya, the Prime Minister doolared, oould not stand alone. She 
oould Spend only one-tenth of her revenue on her armed forces, and 
it would be a crime to leave her open to attack from without. 

The only * members who spoke against the treaty were the sole 
Sleeted representative of the Pan-Malayan Moslem Party and the four 
nominated members representing the Malayan Trade Union Counoil : 
« ^however, announced that they would not vote against 
the treaty because their role was primarily oonoemed with workers’ 
interests,- and the Pan-Malayan Moslem member also abstained. 
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the Federation Legislature, the 
• «/. t — w* e **N.v* on Oct. 12 by Tengku Abdul 

Rahman anil the British fiigh Commissioner, Mr. <f. W. Tory. 


Transfer of Royal Malayan Navy to Federation. 

In his speech opening the Federation Legislature on Sept. 8 
the new Head of Slate (Ttmnku Sir Abdul Rahman) announced 
that the whole of the Royal Malayan Navy at Singapore was 
to be transferred to the Federation, with the agreement of the 
British and Singapore Governments ; the transfer would be 
earned out as soon us a suitable base had been built in the 
Federation. 

The Royal Malayan Navy lias a strength of about 700 men, most 
of them Malays, and has one principal sea-going vessel and several 
coastal and patrol craft, Tho Federation had hitherto paid towards 
its upkeep, although it was mainly list'd in Singapore waters. It was 
stated in tho 1’roHs that after the transfer Singapore would rely 
solely on the Mnlaya Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve to assist the 
Royal Navy. 

Terrorist, Security Forces" and Civilian Casualties, 1948*57. 

It was stated at the headquarters of the Director of Opera- 
tions on Aug. 20 that since the beginning of the emergency in 
June 1048 the Communist; terrorists had suffered 0,502 
casualties, whilst 710 British, Commonwealth and Malayan 
troops, more than 1,800 police, and over 2,500 civilians had 
been killed by I hem. -(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Emergency, *5153 A j Defence 
Agreement, 15454 A.) 

A. AVIATION. — Opening of Callfornla-London 
Service via Polar Route. 

A new direct air service from Los Angeles to London over 
the Polar route was inaugurated by Trans-World Airlines on 
Sept. 80 when its 44 Jestslreum Starlincr ” (the new Lockheed 
piston-engined L.KM4)) landed at London Airport after the 
ilrst non-stop (light from California to Britain ever to be 
completed. The journey over the 5,500-mile route took 
18 hours 82 minutes (an average of 808 miles per hour), compared 
with about 24 hours, ineluding a three-hour stop in New York, 
for the existing route via that city. 

The new route, following the Great Circle, crosses northern 
Uamula and leads north of Winnipeg and over Hudson Hay to 
Hafiln Island, passing 1 50 miles south of the Magnetic Pole; from, 
Baffin Bay, where a refuelling stop is provided at. Frobisher Hay, it 
runs via the southern tip of Greenland and across Ireland to London. 
Because of favourable winds the aircraft, which was piloted by 
Oapt. It. J, Dick and carried 31 paHsengem, was able to fiy through 
to London without stopping at Frobisher Bay, 

On its return flight the aircraft left London at dusk on 
Oct. 1 and landed at San Francisco, again after a non-stop 
journey, in the morning of Oct. 2, covering the distance in 
28 hours 20 minutes and thus creating two new world endurance 
records for distance and time in the air for a civil airliner. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Trans-Polar 
Routes, 14359 C 5 *39*6 D.) 

B. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION* 
— Creation of Economic Advisory Council. - Re-examina- 
tion of Less Important Development Plans. 

The Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, announced 
on Sept. 21 that an Keonomio Advisory Council would be 
established immediately to advise the Government on parti- 
cular aspects of economic policy referred to it. The Council 
would include representatives of agriculture, commerce, the 
commercial hanks, industry, and mining, as well as three senior 
Civil servants concerned with economic affairs, and would be 
under the chairmanship of the Governor of tho Bank of 
Rhodesia and Nyasalnnd, Mr. A. 1\ Graff tey-Smith. Sir Roy 
stated on Sept. 28 that the first problem to be investigated 
by the new Council would be the general question of immi- 
gration. 

In an order to the Federal Treasury issued on Sept. 21, 
following the increase in the U.K, Bank Rate from 5 per cent 
to 7 per cent, Sir Roy Welensky directed that no development 
project vital to the Federations expansion should be stopped 
or held up on account of the problems facing sterling, but that 
all oilier projects should be re-examined with a view to 
avoiding unnecessary expenditure on 44 frills of any kind” 
Mr. Gmfftey-Smith stated on Sept. 28 that the Bank of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland had decided to make no change in 
its discount rate.— (Federal Information Dept., Salisbury) 

(Prev. rep. Economic Development, 15659 A.) 

C. LONDON. — New Lord Mayor. 

Sir Dennis Truscott, Alderman of Dowgate, was elected 
Lord Mayor of London at Guildhall on Sept. 28 for the civic 
year 1957-58, in succession to Sir Cuilum Welch. The new 
Lord , Mayor is chairman of Knight, Brown and Truscott Ltd., 
the printers. — (Times) (Prev. rep* 15x21 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Armed Forces. - Com- 
pensation Plans for Redundant Personnel. 

The Government’s plans to compensate oilieers and men 
prematurely retired from the Armed Services as the result of 
the intended reduction in the Forces were described in a White 
Paper (Cmd. 231) published on July 24 and summarized 
under cross-headings below. 

Basic Factors of the Scheme. The main factors taken into account 
m devising the scheme wore . (a) the curtailment of the expocted 
period of service ; (b) the loss of promotion prospects ; (c) the loss 
of higher pension rates which longer service might have earned; 
(d) additional difficulties in finding civil employment resulting from 
the increase in Sorvico retirements. Those factors could not always 
bo precisely evaluated, and the problem also varied with the Service 
to winch the man belonged, Ins rank and age, and the retirement 
practice of his branch or corps. The Government believed, however, 
that its scheme was as fair as possible to all concerned. 

Officers. Oilieers serving on permanent commissions and pre- 
maturely retired would receive special capital payments and, if 
possessing over 10 years’ qualifying service, retired pay and terminal 
grants in addition. 

The special capital payments would be up to £6,000 for Army 
colonels or brigadiers (or tho equivalent ranks in othor Services) ; 
up to £5,500 for lieutenant-colonels, or tho equivalent ; and up to 
£5,000 for other officers. The payments would reach this level when 
the officer had 15 years’ qualifying service, but would decrease as 
he approached tho expected retirement age for his rank and branch 
and passed tho point at which his promotion prospects declined. 
They would be based on tho paid rank hold at the time of retirement, 
whether acting, temporary, or substantive. 

The existing rule, undor which retired pay and terminal grants 
wore not awarded for service under 20 years, would bo waived to 
allow proportionate rates to bo paid for shorter periods down to 
10 years, and the ago restriction for commuting retired pay would 
also be waived. Special arrangements would apply to certain cate- 
gories of officers serving on non-pormanent commissions. 

Ratings, Soldiers, and Airmen. Compensation for men serving 
on pensionable engagements had boon based on the same general 
linos as that for officers, but owing to major diiferenoes m their 
engagement and pension terms tho scheme had had to bo devised on 
somewhat different lines. In order to mitigate the loss of entitlement 
to ponsion owing to premature retirement it had been decided 
(a) to reduce the minimum period of sorvico qualifying for pension 
from 22 years to 10 (after age 18) ; (6) to calculate pensions and 
terminal grants by adding 5 years to tho service of men who had 
actually served for at least 10 years (after age 18), provided that the 
addition did not extend the total service beyond tho limit of then 1 
current engagements. 

In addition, “ othor ranks ” prematurely retired would receive 
special capital payments of up to £1,250. Payments would reach 
this lovcl when the “ other rank ” had 15 years’ sorvico (after ago 18), 
and would subsequently doorcase as tho end of the current engage- 
ment was approached. 

Selection Procedure. As soon as tho composition and rank- 
structure of the new all-ltegular Services had boon worked out 
sufficiently to enable tho extent of tho redundancy in a particular 
branch, corps, or arm to bo determined, tho officers and men withm 
the categories aifootod would be given an opportunity to apply to 
bo retired with compensation. Subject to maintaining the right 
balance of ago, experience, and special skill, the officers and men to 
bo retired would be selected from those applicants. 

Assistance in Resettlement. The additional difficulties in finding 
civil employment which might result from the temporary increase 
in Service retirement would not be confined to thoso prematurely 
retired, but would equally affect others leaving the Services at tho 
same time. A special grant of £500 to assist in resettlement would 
therefore bo paid to all other officers on permanent commissions of 
or below the rank of brigadier (or the equivalent in othor Services) 
who retired in tho ordinary way at the end of their careers (or were 
invalided out) during the run-down period. This grant would also 
be paid to some non-permanent officers. 

A £250 grant for the same purpose would be paid to “ other 
ranks ” leaving the Services at the end of engagements of 15 years 
or over, or invalided out before completing them. 

Special resettlement grants would not, however, be paid to men 
permitted to retire voluntarily in the ordinary way or compulsorily 
retired for misconduct. 

General, (a) All the capital payments announced above would be 
tax-free. (6) Provision would be made for dealing specially with 
groups or individuals whoso circumstances were exceptional. 

(c) Offloors and men who, within two years of being compulsorily 
retired, took up Retired Offloor or similar posts in tho Service 
Departments, or who obtained established appointments in the 
Civil or Foreign Services under special schemes, would have to 
refund part of the special capital payment ; their retired pay or 
pensions and terminal grants would not, however, be affected. 

(d) The scheme would not apply to men recruited outside the ILK on 
special conditions of service, or to the Women’s Services. 

Typical examples of the operation of the scheme in each 
Service are given below : 


Royal Navy. 

Officers on Permanent Commissions. 

Captain , retired at 42 with under 6 years m the rank and 21 years’ 
reckonable service * Retired Pay, £800 p.a. ; Terminal Grant, 
£2,400 ; Special Capital Payment, £6,000. 

Commander , retned at 40 with 19 years’ reckonable service : 
Retired Pay, £650 p.a. ; Terminal Grant, £1,950 ; Special Capital 
Payment, £5,500. 

Lieutenant-Commander, retired at 40 with 19 years’ reckonable 
service : Retired Pay, £555 p.a. ; Terminal Grant, £1,665 ; Special 
Capital Payment, £5,000. 

Lieutenant, retired at 33, with 12 years* reckonable service : 
Retired Pay, £355 p.a. , Terminal Grant, £1,065 ; Special Capital 
Payment, £5,000. 

Ratings on Pensionable Engagements. 

Chief Petty Officer, signed on at 18 to complete 22 years’ service 
and retired at 35 after having been m the rank for 4 years : Weekly 
Pension, £2 17s. lOd ; Terminal Grant, £275 ; Special Capital 
Payment, £1,250. 

Petty Officer, signed on at 18 for 22 years’ service and retired at 35 
after having been a Petty Officer for 8 years . Weekly Pension, 
£2. 12s. 7d. ; Terminal Grant, £225 ; Special Capital Payment, 
£1,250. 

Army. 

Officers on Permanent Commissions. 

Brigadier , late R.JG., retired at 50 with 29 years’ reckonable 
service : Retired Pay, £1,150 p.a. , Terminal Grant, £3,450 ; Special 
Capital Payment, £2,330. 

Colonel, late Infantry, retired at 49 with 28 years’ reckonable 
service : Retired Pay, £1,000 p a ; Terminal Grant, £3,000 ; Special 
Capital Payment, £3,245. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, R A., retired at 45 with 24 years’ reckonable 
sorviee : Retired Pay, £800 p.a ; Terminal Grant, £2,400 ; Special 
Capital Payment, £3,500. 

Captain, retired at 33 with 12 years’ reckonable service : Retired 
Pay, £355 p.a. ; Terminal Grant, £1,065 ; Special Capital Payment, 
£3,500. 

Soldiers on Pensionable Engagements. 

Warrant Officer, Class I, signed on at 18 for 22 years, now completed, 
subsequently signed on for 5 years’ continuation service, and retired 
at 40 after 2 years in the rank : Weekly pension, £5 la. lid . ; 
Terminal Grant, £490 ; Special Capital Payment, £1,250. 

Sergeant , signed on at 18 years for 22 years, of which 17 completed, 
aged 35, with 10 years m the rank : Weekly Pension, £2 14s. 5d. ; 
Terminal Grant, £225 ; Special Capital Payment, £1,250. 

Royal Air Force. 

Officers on Permanent Commissions. 

Air Commodore ( General Duties Branch ), retiring at 50 after 29 
years’ reckonable service : Retired Pay, £1,150 p.a. ; Terminal 
Grant, £3,450 ; Special Capital Payment, £2,330. 

Air Commodore ( Technical Branch ), retiring at 53 after 32 years’ 
reckonable service : Retired Pay, £1,150 p.a. ; Terminal Grant, 
£3,450 ; Special Capital Payment, £3,550. 

Croup Captain {Equipment Branch ), retiring at 50 after 29 years’ 
reckonable service : Retired Pay, £1,000 p.a. ; Terminal Grant, 
£3,000 ; Special Capital Payment, £3,930. 

Wing Commander ( Equipment Branch), retiring at 43 after 22 
years’ reckonable service : Retired Pay, £740 p.a. ; Terminal 
Grant, £2,220 ; Special Capital Payment, £5,500. 

Squadron Leader {Equipment Branch), retiring at 43 with 22 years’ 
reckonable service : Retired Pay, £625 p.a. ; Terminal Grant, 
£1,875 ; Special Capital Payment, £4,355. 

Flight Lieutenant {General Duties Branch), retired at 33 with 12 
years’ reckonable service : Retired Pay, £355 p.a. ; Terminal 
Grant, £1,065 ; Special Capital Payment, £3,500. 

Airmen on Pensionable Engagements. 

Warrant Officer, retired at 50 after 8 years in the rank : Weekly 
Pension, £8 2s. 6d. ; Terminal Grant, £810 ; Special Capital Payment, 
£1,250. 

Flight Sergeant, retired at 39 after 6 years m the rank : Weekly 
Pension, £3 8s. 9d. ; Terminal Grant, £323 ; Special Capital Payment, 
£1,250. 

Mr. Macmillan announced m the House of Commons on 
July 23 that, to assist redundant officers and men to find 
employment in civil life, the Minister of Labour would appoint 
a board to advise on the development of a Regular Forces 
Resettlement Service, with which existmg agencies would be 
linked. The Board would include representatives of industry 
and commerce under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick 
Hooper, managing director of Schweppes Ltd., and a founder- 
member of the British Institute of Management. On the same 
day Mr. Macleod (the Minister of Labour) announced the ap- 
pointment of Air Chief Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman 
(Vice Chief of Air Staff) as Director of Resettlement* acting 
under the general direction of the new Board.:— (Cmd. 231 - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) . . _ 

(Prev. rep «««“ A A 
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A. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — Finance Min- 
isters’ Conference at Mont Tremblant. - Acceptance of 
Canadian Proposal for Commonwealth Trade and 
Economic Conference in 1958. - Bilateral Anglo-Canadian 
Trade Talks. - British Proposal for Anglo-Canadian 
Free Trade Area. - Canadian Purchases in United 
Kingdom to be increased. 

The conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers, which 
had been agreed upon at the recent London conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers [see 15687 A], was held at 
Mont Tremblant (Quebec) from Sept. 28-Oct. X. Those partici- 
pating were Sir Arthur Faddcn, Federal Treasurer (Australia) ; 
Mr. Fleming, Finance Minister, and Mr. Churchill, Trade 
Minister (Canada) ; Mr. de Zoysa, Finance Minister (Ceylon) ; 
Mr. Gbedemah, Finance Minister (Ghana) ; Mr. Krishnama- 
chari, Finance Minister (India) ; Sir Henry Haw-shik Lee, 
Finance Minister (Malaya) ; Mr. Macdonald, Finance Minister, 
(New Zealand) ; Mr. Amjad Ali, Finance Minister (Pakistan) ; 
Mr. Naudc, Finance Minister (South Africa) ; Mr. Mucintyre, 
Finance Minister (Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland) ; and 
Mr. Thorneycroft, Chancellor of the Kxehcquer, Sir David 
Kccles, President of the Board of Trade, and Mr. Maudling, 
Paymaster-General (United Kingdom). 

The conference accepted a Canadian proposal to hold a 
Commonwealth trade and economic conference in the summer 
of 1958, probably in Canada. 

The Ministers’ decisions were summarized in a s La lenient 
issued on Oct. X, which announced the “agreed conclusions 
on the three questions that were discussed ” as follows : 

The Pound Sterling. 

“ A strong pound sterling is vital to the stability and economic 
progress not only of the sterling area and its individual members 
but also ot the world trading community as a whole. The Ministers 
warmly supported the recent statements on sterling made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in London and Washington [hoc 3 57 70 A], 
and recognized that its strength depends upon the joint and individual 
policies of the members of the sterling area.. Essentially this involves 
each member-country living within its available resources. This 
does not-— and should not— imply a static policy, for the resources 
of each country can bo augmented by suitable policies directed 
towards strengthening its competitive position, increasing it.H savings, 
and promoting freer and expanding trade and payments and a 
larger flow of international capital." 

European Economic Integration. 

" The Ministers reviewed the progress made towards the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Rome establishing the European Economic 
Community, and the effect of this treaty on the interests of the 
Commonwealth. They noted that the treaty would receive furthor 
consideration in international organizations. 

“ U.K. Ministers reported on the progress made following the U.K. 
initiative for the establishment of a free trade area in Europe. The 
Commonwealth Ministers recognized that the establishment of an 
outward-looking free trade area in Europe would broaden the advan- 
tages to be derived from economic integration in Europe, not only 
by the U.K. but by all the other participants. This was regarded os 
important, as it could contribute to agreed Commonwealth policies 
of expanding world trade. 

"It was also agreed that there is need for effective machinery for 
continuous consultation among Commonwealth countries on matters 
related to the European Economic Community and the proposed 
free trade area. United Kingdom Ministers reaffirmed the under- 
takings previously givon by their Government about the safeguarding 
of Commonwealth interests in the U.K. market for foodstuffs, drink, 
and tobacco." 

Commonwealth. Trade and Economic Conference. 

" The Ministers approved the proposal of the Canadian Government 
that a Commonwealth trade and economio conference should bo hold 
at a convenient plaoe and time in 1958, and agreed to recommend 
this proposal to their Governments. The changing pattern in trade, 
production, and development throughout the world presents all 
Commonwealth countries with new problems and new opportunities. 
They considered that the time is most opportune to assoss those 
problems and opportunities jointly with particular reference to : 

(a) the significance for Commonwealth countries of changes taking 
plaoe in world trade ,* 

W measures to expand trade between Commonwealth countries ; 

(c) progress towards the common objective of freer trade end 
payments *, 

(d) the progress and direction of economio expansion In the less 
developed countries of the Commonwealth and the sources of capital 
and technical assistance that may aid in their further development ; 

(e) economic and trade problems In regard to agriculture and other 
primary production ; 

CD the prospects and implications, especially for Commonwealth 
countries, of the European Economio Community and the proposed 
free trade area ; 

( 0 ) arrangements for Continuing Commonwealth consultations on 
economic matters, f, ^ >' 


" It was agreed that the detailed preparatory work for the con- 
ference, including the formulation of the agenda and other procedural 
matters, should be entrusted to a committee of officials, and that this 
committee should be ('.on veiled in London early in 11)58 " 

The statement also said that the Ministers hud welcomed 
the presence for the first time of the Finance Ministers of 
Ghana and the Federation of Malaya, and that the meetings 
had been held in u an atmosphere of cordiality and under- 
standing.” 

At a Press conference on Sept. 28 Mr. Thorneveroft dis- 
closed that during the forthcoming Anglo-Canadian trade 
talks in Ot tawa (see below) Britain would he putting forward 
a proposal for an Anglo-Canadian free trade area. Mr. Fleming, 
who was also present, stated that although he had not yet 
received a formal proposal, it was “ quite obvious that there 
will be formidable difficulties as far as the Canadian Govern- 
ment is concerned.” 

Mr. Tliornoycroft stressed that the Idea was quite distinct from 
the proposed European free trade area, hut that if it were accepted 
it might be negotiated on a similar basis, with perhaps a 12-year 
period of graduated tariff reduction. Much an arrangement, he 
added, would bo permissible under GATT and would not come under 
the stigma of discrimination. It was an "adventurous proposal" 
but was so far only informal, and was therefore not one to which 
the Canadian Government could be expected to give an immediate 
answer. 

The Mont Tremblant conference was Immediately followed 
by bilateral trade talks between Canadian and U.K. Ministers, 
which were held at Ottawa from Oct. 2- t. Those taking part 
were, on the Canadian side, Mr, Dicfenbuker (the Crime 
Minister), Mr. Fleming, and Mr. Churchill, and, on the U.K. 
side, Mr. Thorneycroft and Sir David Keeles. At the end of 
the discussions it was announced that it had been agreed to 
take various steps to increase trade between Britain and 
Canada, including measures to bring about increased Canadian 
purchases in the U.K. The statement summarizing the results 
of the talks was as follows ; 

" It was the agreed conclusion that an expansion in Anglo- 
Canadian trade is a primary object of policy of both Governments, 
and consideration was given to methods whereby this object can 
best be achieved. 

Among proposals discussed with tlds aim in view was the proposal 
of the U.K. Ministers for a free trade area with Canada. It was 
emphasized by the U.K. Ministers that this proposal involved not 
only the progressive removal of tariffs but also a speedier reduction 
in the quantitative restrictions now applied by the U.K. against 
imports from Canada. It was also emphasized by the U.K. Ministers 
that their proposal was a long-term one and not designed to come 
into full effect save over a period of 12 to 15 years. 

The U.K. Ministers recognized that this proposal raised serious 
and complex problems and difficulties. In view of the long-term 
nature of the proposal the U.K. Ministers did not ask the Canadian 
Ministers for an expression of their viewH on it. 

The Ministers for both countries therefore addressed themselves 
to tho immediate problem of expanding the beneficial two-way flow 
of trade between Canada and tho United Kingdom. It was agreed 
that In a number of ways tho Canadian Government can assist U.K. 
sales and earnings in Canada with full regard for the interests of 
Canadian producers, and can thereby assist, within the framework 
of existing U.K. policy and undertakings, towards the reduction 
of remaining U.K. restrictions against importation from Canada, 
These ways include : 

(a) A review of Government purchasing in Canada with a view to 
encouraging and facilitating sales by U.K. manufacturers of goods 
now imported from non-Oommonwonlth sources ; 

(5) A revision of the Canadian tariff relating to exemption of 
tourist purchases by Canadians making visits oversea ; and 

(c) A visit by a high-level trade delegation from Canada to the 
United Kingdom. 

(1) Canadian Government purchasing falls Into throe categories : 
defonoe purchases, ordinary civilian purchases by the Canadian 
Government, and other types of purchases, including those of Crown 
companies. 

The Canadian Ministers undertook to institute a detailed review, 
to bo made in collaboration with tho U.K, trade commissioner 
service in Canada, of those areas of Government purchasing where 
it seems reasonable to hope and expect that U.K. firms would be 
able to meet Canadian Import requirements satisfactorily. The U.K. 
Ministers omphaslzed that they do not expect orders to be placed 
with U.K. suppliers unless their products are fully competitive. 

(2) As regards dofeno© purchases, tho position is likely to continue 
to be influenced by tho long lead-time involved in existing defence 
orders and in developing now types of equipment, combined with 
limitations on defence expenditures. The Canadian Government 
will welcome any possibility of increasing purchases from the U.K. 
of equipment now imported from non-Commonwealth sources. 

(3) In regard to sales by U.K. firms of civilian items to Canadian 
Government departments and agencies, Canadian Minis ters have 
undertaken that purchasing arrangements will be reviewed imme- 
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diately. Close contact will be maintained with the U.K. trade com- 
missioners across Canada who, in turn, will acquaint U.K. exporters 
with now opportunities that can be opened up with respect to goods 
now imported fron non-CJommonwoalth sources. 

(4) The Canadian Ministers undertook to call for a review of the 
purchasing arrangements of Crown corporations and other Govern- 
ment agencies with a viow to encouraging purchases from the U.K., 
wherever this is practical and economical, of goods now imported 
from non-Commonwoalth sources. 

(5) The U.K. Ministers expressed the hope that some measure 
could bo taken to encourage more Canadian tourists to visit the U.K. 
and make more purchases there. In this connexion it was noted with 
satisfaction that, a few months ago, the U.K. authorities had found 
it possible to make available a currency allowance of £100 to 
travellers from the U.K. wishing to visit Canada. 

(6) Canada now allows Canadians who are out of the country for 
at least 48 hours to import $100 worth of purchases abroad duty-free 
every four months. This tourist exemption is of considerably less 
benefit to tourists making longer but less frequent visits oversea. 
The Canadian Ministers undertook to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to enlarging the benefit of this exemption to tourists visiting 
the U.K. and other oversea countries. 

(7) It was agreed by tho Ministers for both countries that a high- 
level trade delegation from Canada should visit tho U.K. at an early 
date with a view to stimulating purchases from U.K. sources of goods 
now imported from non-Commonwealth countries. This trade 
mission will include loading representatives of business, industry, 
labour, agriculture, and other primary production from all areas 
of Canada . . . ” 

Mr. Tliorney croft’s proposal for an Anglo-Canadian free 
trade area met with an unfavourable reception on llic part of 
leading Canadian industrial and commercial interests, which 
expressed concern that they might be under-sold by Britisli 
goods. The Canadian industries which would be most affected 
by the proposals include textiles, rubber footwear, machinery, 
agricultural implements, electrical and industrial equipment, 
furniture, pottery and china-ware, plastics, and medical 
items. Mr. Fleming, broadcasting on Oct. 0, pointed out, 
however, that the British proposal was not intended to be 
brought into effect suddenly but over a, long period, and added 
that Mr. Tliorneycrofl had recognized that his proposal raised 
complex problems and for this reason had not asked the 
Canadian Ministers for an expression of their views on it. 

Mr. Thomeycroft and Sir David Eccles returned to London 
on Oct. 5.-— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Financial Times - External Affairs Dept., Ottawa - Montreal 
Star) (Prev. rep. 15637 A ; European Free Trade Area, 

15393 A.) 


A. WESTERN GERMANY. — New Chief Burgomaster 
of West Berlin. - Death of Dr. Suhr. 

The West Berlin House of Deputies elected Herr Willy Brandt 
Chief Burgomaster of the city on Oct. 6, in succession to the 
late Dr. Suhr, who had died on Aug. 80. Herr Brandt (Social 
Democrat), who for the last three years had been President 
(Speaker) of the City Parliament, received 86 votes out of 118, 
with 10 deputies voting against and 22 abstaining. 

Dr. Otto Suhr (63) was born at Oldenburg, studied history and 
political economy at Leipzig University, and after serving in the 
First World War joined the Social Democratic trade union movement, 
in which he oocupied various executive posts, writing and lecturing 
at the same time on economic subjects. On the disbanding of trade 
unions by tho Nazis ho lost his job and earned his living by writing 
for a number of newspapers. After the Second World War he holped 
to rebuild the Sooial Democratic Party in the Soviet Zone, and 
strongly opposed the Soviet efforts to bring about the merger of 
the Social Democrats with the Communists into the Socialist Unity 
Party. 

After the all-Berlin municipal elections in Ootober 1946, when the 
Socialist Unity Party was defeated, Dr. Suhr was elected chairman 
of the new City Assembly. He took a leading part in resisting the 
constant intimidation from the Soviet military authorities while the 
city was still under four-Power rule, and after the split of the city 
government in 1948 maintained the administration of West Berlin, 
together with the late Herr Ernst Reuter (then Chief Burgomaster), 
during the Soviet blockade. In 1949 he was re-elected chairman of 
the West Berlin Assembly (later renamed House of Deputies), and 
in January 1954 was elected Chief Burgomaster ; in this capacity 
he was last July eleoted President of the Bundesrat for 1957-58. 

Herr Brandt (48) is the youngest Chief Burgomaster Berlin 
has ever had.— (Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin - Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 1402a A.) 

B. GHANA-ISRAEL. — Agreement on Black Star Line. 

An agreement establishing the Black Star Line, with a capital 
of £500,000 owned as to 60 per cent by the Government of Ghana 
and as to 40 per cent by the Israeli Zim Navigation Company, 
was signed in Accra on Sept. 10.-(Israeli Government Press 
Office, Jerusalem) (Prev. rep. 15590 E.) 


C. INDIA. — Progress of Land Gift Movement. - 
The £C Village Gift ” (Gramdan) Movement. - Discussions 
between Acharya Bhave and Government Leaders. 

The bhoodan (land gift) movement initiated by Acharya 
Vmoba Bhave m 1951 contmued to make progress during 
1955-57, and by September 1957 about 4,500,000 acres had 
been donated, of which, however, only 600,000 acres had so 
far been effectively made over to new owners because of 
various difficulties. Meanwhile, a new phase of the movement 
known as gramdan (village gift) had originated in May 1952, 
when the people of Mangroth (Uttar Pradesh) offered the 
entire land of their village for redistribution, and in 1955, 
when Acharya Bhave was touring Orissa on foot, gramdan 
developed into a mass movement. By the end of August 1957, 
2,932 villages had been offered, of which 1,847 were in Orissa, 
301 in Kerala, 237 in Bombay, and 223 in Madras. 

Under the gramdan system the inhabitants of a village surrender 
all property rights to the community ; this process was assisted by 
the fact that about half the villages where it was adopted were in 
tribal areas, where forms of collective land tenure already existed. 
The form of cultivation subsequently followed is decided by the 
villagers, and may be individual farming, complete common culti- 
vation, or a combination of the two. Other measures adopted 
include the establishment of co-operative stores for marketing 
village produce and importing requirements from outside, promotion 
of village industries, provision of basic education, and sanitation 
schemes. Certain villages have also pooled their debts and share the 
expense of marriage and other ceremonies. 

A typical example is the village of Mangroth, which formerly 
contained 67 families with and 40 without land ; since the land was 
pooled, 86 acres of fallow land have been made cultivable by common 
effort, an irrigation tank dug, a common village orchard grown, and 
individual cultivation improved, and in consequence the village, 
which formerly produced enough food for only six to eight months 
in the year, now produces more than its needs. Over 1,300 of the 
villages donated m Orissa are in the Koraput district, which is 
inhabited by a very backward tribal population with an average 
family income of only Its 200-250 a year ; in this district a pro- 
gramme of irrigation, soil conservation, and reafforestation has 
been undertaken and village industries have been established. 

A conference under the chairmanship of Acharya Bhave 
took place at Yelwal, near Mysore, from Sept. 20-22, being 
attended by President Prasad, Mr. Nehru, Mr. Nanda (the 
Indian Minister of Planning), and other members of the Central 
and State Governments. 

A statement issued at the end of the talks expressed high 
appreciation of Acharya B have’s efforts “ to solve national 
and social problems by non-violent and co-operative methods,” 
and appealed to all sections of the people to give him 
“ enthusiastic support.” The Ministers present had pointed 
out that their Governments would have to proceed with their 
own schemes of land reforms, which were based on abolition 
of all intermediate interests in land, the limitation of holdings, 
and the promotion of a co-operative movement with the 
consent of the people concerned ; the gramdan movement, 
however, which deserved “ every kind of help and encourage- 
ment,” could create the psychological climate needed for the 
solution of the land problem, and would help rather than 
conflict with the governmental plans for reform. The closest 
co-operation was therefore desirable between the Indian 
Government’s Community Development movement and the 
gramdan movement. — (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 14336 B.) 

D. FRANCE. — Renewal of British Wool Credit. 

It was announced in London and Paris on Sept. 17 that a 
new revolving credit of £12,500,000, which could be increased 
temporarily to £15,000,000 during the peak of the wool-buying 
season, had been arranged by Lazard Brothers and Co. of 
London with the Groupement d' Importation et de Repartition 
de la Laine for financing French wool purchases in the British 
Commonwealth during the 1957-58 season. The amount was 
£5,000,000 higher than that arranged last year. Repayment is 
linked with the export of French wool products, as hitherto, 
and will be completed in September 1958. — (Financial Times - 
Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15166 E.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission. - New Chairman. 

It was announced on Sept. 12 that the Queen had approved 
the appointment of Lord Bridges as chairman of the Royal 
Fine Art Commission, in succession to Lord Crawford and 
Balcarres, who had resigned after having held the chairmanship 
since 1948. The Commission was set up in 1924 under the 
chairmanship of the previous (27th) Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, the father of the present Earl. — (Times) ' 

(Prev. rep. 553 * A.) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA. — The Separate University 
Education Bill* 

The Separate University Education Bill, which provided 
for the establishment of apartheid in all South African univer- 
sities, and for the termination of the right of admission for 
non- White students to the two u open ” universities, viz. those 
of Cape Town and the Witwatersrand, was introduced into 
the House of Assembly on March 11 by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Viljoen, its main provisions being as follows : 

(1) University collogos for Africans might at any time ho established 
or closed down by the Minister of Native Ailairs ; they would be 
financed from the Bantu Education Aooount. Fort Haro University 
College for Africans would bo transferred from the control of Rhodes 
University to that of the Native Ailairs Department, and would 
beoome the first “ Bantu ” college. 

(2) University colleges for Coloured people and Indians might at 
any time bo established or closed down by the Minister of Education ; 
they would bo financed from money appropriated by Parliament for 
the purpose. The non-European Medical School of tho University 
of Natal would be transferred from that university to the control of 
the Department of Education, and would become tho first of the 
“ non-White ” collogos for Coloured people and Indians, although 
for the time being Africans would continue to bo admitted to this 
school. 

(8) Whites would not bo allowed to attend a Bantu or other 
non- White college, under a maximum penalty of a fine of £100 or 
six months’ imprisonment. 

(4) From Jan. 1, 14)58, non- Whites would not bo allowed to enrol 
at a White university without tho consent of tho Minister of Native 
Affairs in the case of Africans, and the Minister of Education in tho 
case of others. This prohibition would not apply to students already 
registered for courses, who would be allowod to finish their studies. 

(5) An absolute ban on the registration of non-White students in 
White universities would come into force by stages, as faculties were 
provided in the now colleges. 

(6) Tho council of each now college would be appointed by tho 
Governor-General, and the principal and tho members of the senate 
by the Minister concerned. 

(7) Tho teaching staffs of the non- White collogos would bo publio 
servants in the Department of Native Affairs or tho Department of 
Education, according to tho nature of the college, and would be 
appointed, promo tod, transferred, or discharged by tho Minister or 
by an official designated by him. They would bo liablo to dismissal 
if they publicly commented adversely upon the administration of 
any Government department, or wore associated with propaganda 
calculated “ to cause or promoto antagonism amongst any section of 
the population of the Union against any other section of the popula- 
tion, or to impede, obstruct, or undermine the activities of any 
Government department.” 

(8) Students would he admitted to tho non- White colleges only 
if they were approved by the Minister concerned, who might refuse 
admission if he considered it ” in the best interests of tho college.” 

Contrary to usual practice, the Opposition parties opposed 
the first reading of the Bill on March 11. 

Sir De Villiers Graaff (U.P.), Leader of the Opposition, moved an 
amendment “that this House declines to grant leave for tho intro- 
duction of the Bill because it provides for a serious interference with 
traditional academio freedom by means of tho control, other than 
reasonable financial control, of a university institution by tho Btate.” 
A second amendment, moved by Mrs. Ballinger (Natives' Repre- 
sentative) and seconded by Mr. Lovell (Labour), opposod tho intro- 
duction of the Bill because ** the division of the universities on an 
ethnic or racial basis, the control of university institutions by 
the State, and the denial to all universities of freedom to docido 
whom they may teach, are violations of the traditional and accepted 
practices of civilised society.” Both amendments were rejected by 
75 votes to 46, and the motion for the first reading was adopted 
by 78 votes to 46. 

The Bill was, however, withdrawn on April 1, after the 
Government’s legal advisers had expressed the opinion that it 
was a M hybrid Bill ” and therefore subject to special parlia- 
mentary procedure, which would prevent its being passed 
during the session. 

(Hybrid Bills axe those whioh, although Introduced as measures of 
public policy, affect the private rights of individuals or groups of 
individuals. Such a Bill must be published in the Government Gazette 
before its introduction in Parliament, and after the second reading 
must be referred to a select committee before which those affected by 
ft can give evidence.] 



non-White were enrolled by a White university without a 
Government permit, the student but not the university would 
he liable to prosecution. [Under the original Bill both would 
have committed an offence.] 

The new Bill passed its first reading on April 8 by 75 votes 
to 45, after Sir De Villiers Graaff and Mr. Lovell had unsuccess- 
fully moved amendments similar to those put forward on 
March 11. Mr. Swart, the Minister of Justice, announced on 
May 17 that after its second reading the Bill would be sent to a 
Select Committee, as certain individuals and bodies who 
supported the principle of the Bill had made representations 
to the Government that further attention should be given to 
certain of its administrative aspects ; if the Select Committee 
did not finish its work during the session, he added, it would be 
converted into a commission. Mr. P. A. Moore (U.P.) then 
asked the Speaker to rule that it was a hybrid Bill, because if 
it were passed the Universities of Cape Town and the Wil- 
watersrand would forfeit certain donations which had been 
made to provide scholarships and other facilities for non- 
European students. The Speaker (Mr. J. II. Conradie), 
however, ruled on May 20 that the Bill was a public and not a 
hybrid one, as it dealt with a matter of public policy, and as, if 
it were passed, the donations made to the “ open ” universities 
would remain at their disposal or the disposal of the donors. 

The second reading debate took place on May 27-24), 

Moving tho second reading, Mr. Vlljotn declared that the under- 
lying causes of non-White resistance movements could bo attributed 
to tho “ distorted ideas and false values ” which took root in 4 ‘ imma- 
ture minds ” in the artificial atmosphere of a White university. 
Tho possibility of social or academic intermingling of White and 
non- White students must therefore be rejected. He announced that 
tho Government intended to provide five university colleges for 
non-Europeans- -one for tho Xhosa group at Fort Hare* one for tho 
Zulu group in Zululand, ono for the Botho group in tho Northern 
Transvaal, ono for Coloured people at Alhlcme (the Coloured suburb 
of Capo Town), and ono for Indians near Durban, Boparate medical 
training facilities for Natives would bo established when justified, 
and tho Natal non-European medical school would then be reserved 
for Indians and Coloured people. Legislation for taking over Fort 
Hare and the Natal medical school would bo Introduced as soon as 
circumstances permitted. 

Non-White students, he continued, stood to gain no particular 
benefit from the maintenance of tho statu# quo* At tho universities 
of Capo Town and tho Wltwutorsrand, whioh in 14)56 had 634) and 213 
non-White students respectively, they attended the same classes 
as the Whites hut did not share their hostels or take part in athletic 
and social activities. Tho question had arisen why there should be 
separate university institutions when there was at tho moment no 
social mixing worth mentioning. The answer was that in the ** open ” 
universities the trend was towards complete social equality, and it 
was a foregone conclusion that in time this aim would become a 
roality. Tho numbor of non- White students at White universities 
was increasing at a comparatively rapid rate, and there was no 
guarantee that the prosont rate of White to non- White students would 
be maintained. A danger therefore existed that tho students at 
those universities would In time become predominantly turn- White, 
that tho atmosphere would bo such that White students would no 
longer fool at homo there, and that they would eventually leave the 
universities in tho hands of tho non- Whites. If this were allowed to 
happen, separate university facilities would have to be established 
later, with far greater trouble than would bo caused now. 

Mr. Vfijoen rejected the argument that tho Bill Interfered with 
tho autonomy of tho universities and their academio freedom, saying 
that as their autonomy was granted to them by tho Btato it oould 
also bo altorod by the State. No organisation instituted to fulfil a 
givon social function could dictate to the Btato how it should act in 
the treatment of social problems. u Where the Btato has now decided 
to follow a certain policy of great national Importance connected 
with White and non-White relations,” ho wont on, ** this view must 
also hold good in tho case of tho universities. There cannot be a 
State within a State.” It was said that academic freedom demanded 
that universities should themselves decide who should be admitted 
as students. This view would have been valid if, as a result of 
restrictions imposed by tho State, non-Whites would not have the 
same opportunity of acquiring knowledge elsewhere ; where the State 
provided separate university facilities, however, there was no inter- 
ference with academic freedom. 

The courses offered at the non- White colleges, Mr .Vfijoen explained, 
had been selected with an eye on a number of factors, such as the 
direction in which students who had finished their studies would bo 
able to make a reasonable living, and the numbor of students expected 
to study different subjects. As circumstances changed, provision 
would be made for a wider choice of subjects and for more advanced 
studies. The subjects whioh had boon decided upon were those whioh 
non-European students had chosen so far in such numbers that 
courses in them were justified, and a preliminary estimate had been 
made for a 10 -year period. On this basis it was considered that 
provision would have to be made for 870 students at each of tho 
three Native colleges after four years, and that this number would 
inorease to about 500 after 10 years. The colleges for Coloured and 
Indian students were expected to have 300 students each after three 
years and 600 after 10 years. 
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The following: subjects would bo available at the Bantu colleges : 

(a) Native languages, Afrikaans, English, Latin, history, geography, 
economics, sociology, psychology, philosophy, public administration, 
political science, law, and ethnology; (b) mathematics, physics, 
chemistry* botany, and geology; (c) a post-graduate secondary 
teachers’ diploma and a lower secondary teachers’ diploma. At the 
Coloured and Indian colleges the subjects would be the same, except 
that Native languages, political science, and ethnology would be 
omitted, whereas commercial subjects, music, physiology, and 
domestic science would be included in the curriculum. 

In view of the poor financial position of the large majority of 
non-Europeans, they would be able to make full use of the facilities 
envisaged only if financial aid were given to the students. This would 
take the form of interost-freo loan bursaries, which would be repay- 
able. The capital costs for building the three Native colleges were 
estimated at £1,624,000, and for the oolloges for Coloured people and 
Indians at £1,202,000. The total estimated running expenditure 
would be £183,070 a year at the outset and £295,160 after 10 years. 
The capital and running costs for the Native colleges would be 
covered from the Bantu Education Account, into which Native 
taxation was paid, whilst the costs of the Coloured and Indian 
colleges would bo paid from Government funds. 

It was obvious, Mr. Viljoen concluded, that the control and 
guardianship now exorcised over non- White students by the White 
universities which admitted them must be transferred to some other 
body when separate colleges for non- Whites were established. The 
non- Whites, however, wore too immature to assume the responsibility 
attaching to an independent university, and unfortunate experience 
bad given conclusive proof of how susceptible non- White students 
were to ** undesirable ideological influences.” Taking these factors 
into account, a suitable State department was the obvious authority 
for the time boing to control these colleges. As the Education 
Department had boon in control of university education sinoe the 
setting up of the Union, it was logical that it should control the 
Coloured and Indian colleges. There woro, however, good reasons 
why the Bantu colleges should be controlled by the Native Affairs 
Department, which was already responsible for Bantu secondary 
education, controlled the Bantu Education Account, and was in a 
favourable position to co-ordinate tho supply of and demand for 
university-trained Natives with a view to their most beneficial 
employment. 

For the United Party, Mr. Moore moved an amendment for tbo 
rejection of the Bill “ because inter alia (a) it provides for a serious 
and unwarranted interference with traditional acadomio freedom 
and with the autonomy of existing universities ; (6) it is anothor 
attempt by the Government to cast South African society into a 
rigid ideological mould ; (c) it envisages the oreation of so-called 
alternative institutions which would not be true universities ; and 
(d) it is motivated by prejudice instead of by statesmanlike con- 
sideration of tbo interests of South Africa as a whole ” Tho Bill, 
ho said, had two complotoly separate aims — tho establishment of 
new colleges, which might be approved, and the prohibition of the 
enrolment of non- White students in “open” universities, which the 
United Party strongly opposed. At their best tho proposed new 
colleges would be toaohors* training colleges, and at their worst 
** something of which tho country would bo ashamed In the future.” 

Mrs. Ballinger also moved tho rejection of the Bill” because (a) it 
runs counter to the traditional pattern and the woll-triod and satis- 
factory course of development of higher education in this country ; 

(b) it proposes a system that must stultify tho development of the 
non-European populations and particularly of the Africans ; (c) 
it is unacceptable to the majority of the population ; and (d) it is 
generally against the best interests of the country and the people.” 

Mr. Swart (Minister of Justice) said that as chancellor of one of the 
Afrikaans universities he felt compelled to reply to the chancellors 
of the Universities of Cape Town and the Witwatersrand, who had 
made many statements opposing the principle of the Bill. The 
tragedy of the situation was that ” a sort of Iron curtain ” was 
growing up between the English and tho Afrikaans universities, 
because tho English students’ unions admitted non-Europeans and 
the Afrikaans unions did not. Where any association did take place, 
however, It revealed the ** hypocrisy ” of the students of the mixed 
universities, because no non-Europeans were included. Turning to 
the question of academic freedom, Mr. Swart declared that no 
university In South Africa could exist without considerable aid from 
the State, and the taxpayer, who had to pay for what was done at 
universities, rejected completely the idea that Parliament should 
have no say on what took place. The State could not allow the 
universities to follow a policy which was breaking down the walls 
between colour and colour ; the policy of mixed universities must 
necessarily lead to social equality, which the Government rejected 
outright. 

Mr. P. H. Bekker (Independent) moved that the BiU should be 
referred before the second reading to a Select Committee, with power 
to bring in an amended Bill whioh would provide for the continued 
existence of the traditional autonomy of universities whose policy 
did not undermine the State; the encouragement of segregated 
education of non-Europeans at ** open ” universities ; and the 
development of separate universities, for non-Europeans. 

Mr. Ddnges (Minister of the Interior) maintained, in reply to the 
Opposition allegation of State interference with academic freedom, 
that even in the U.S.A., by enforcing integration, the State “ had 
refused certain universities the right to determine whom they shall 
teach.” ' 


Sir De Villiers Graaff alleged that the Bill had been motivated by 
“unreasoning and unreasonable fear,” and by the Government’s 
wish to exploit prejudice for political ends in view of the forth- 
coming general elections. The only reason for the limitation imposed 
on the ** open ” universities was to prevent the development of social 
equality. Dr. Donges had said that cultural assimilation was the 
first step on the road to ultimate total assimilation, and had sug- 
gested that the meeting of White and non-White students was a 
step m that direction. Cultural assimilation, however, began when 
a non-European learned his ABC or learned to count. The only way 
the Government could avoid Western culture being assimilated at 
the five new colleges would be to confine the teaching there to “ tribal 
law and custom and a little witchcraft.” 

The United Party had no objection to the creation of separate 
non-European university facilities if there was a genuine demand, for 
them, Sir De Villiers Graaff continued, but it was extremely doubtful 
whether there was such a demand. The risk involved in establishing 
“ tribal colleges ” had been shown in the report of the Fort Hare 
Commission (see 14454 D), and there was a danger that the new 
colleges would become seed-beds for the growth of Native nationalism 
and Communism. This very scheme had been turned down by the 
Holloway Commission (see 14164 A), because they felt that it was 
unrealistic, the cost to the State would be too high, the services 
rendered by these colleges would be inferior, they might easily 
become political danger spots, and very few non-Europeans would 
go to them unless forced to do so. Sir De Vfihers GraafE announced 
that if the United Party came to power again it would restore the 
academic freedom of Cape Town and Witwatersrand Universities, 
which was now bemg infringed. 

At the end of the debate the amendments moved by Mr. 
Moore, Mrs. Ballinger, and Mr. Bekker were rejected on May 29 
by 72 votes to 42, and the Bill was read a second time. On a 
motion by Mr. Viljoen it was referred to a Select Committee, 
which was empowered to suggest changes in detail but not in 
principle. When the parliamentary session ended on June 22 
the Select Committee was converted into a Commission, which 
continued to consider the Bill pending the next session. 

The Bill met with widespread opposition in academic circles 
at the Cape Town, Witwatersrand, and Natal Universities. 

Prior to its introduction, the Chancellor of Cape Town University, 
Mr. A. van de Sandt Oentlivres (the former Chief Justice), had 
appealed to the Government on Feb. II to reconsider its decision 
to legislate for university apartheid „ whioh would mean the closing 
of Cape Town and Witwatersrand Universities to non-European 
students. He said that the principle of academic freedom was at 
stake, and pointed out that for a long time to come only a handful 
of non-European students would offer thenselves at the two ” open ” 
universities. A joint protest against the Government’s proposals 
was made in a booklet issued by the two universities on Feb. 28 under 
the title The Open Universities of South Africa , which had been edited 
by a committee led by Mr. Centlivres and Mr. Richard Feetham 
(Chancellor of the University of Witwatersrand). 

The Government’s intention to remove the non-European medical 
school from the control of Natal University [now temporarily deferred 
— see above] was condemned during February in statements issued 
by the professors heading the seven faculties of the school, the heads 
of all non-medical faculties, and the Natal branch of the Medical 
Association of South Africa which supplies the majority of the part- 
time lecturers at the sohool. Dr. E. G. Malherbe, the Principal of 
the University of Natal, flew to Cape Town on Feb. 15 to protest to 
Mr. Strydom, the Prime Minister, against the Government’s decision. 

A joint petition protesting against the Bill, which had been Bigned 
by over 5,000 students and members of the staffs, Councils, and 
Senates of Cape Town and Witwatersrand Universities, was sub- 
mitted to Parliament on May 21. 

The Convocation of Oxford University approved on June 18 
a letter to the chancellors of Cape Town and Witwatersrand 
Universities, expressing deep concern at the South African 
Government’s proposals, and full support for the objections 
which the two universities had made to them. — (Cape Times - 
Die Burger, Cape Town - Times) (Prev. rep. 14164 A.) 

A. COMMUNIST CHINA - WESTERN GERMANY. 
— Trade Agreement with West German Industry. 

An agreement was signed in Peking on Sept. 27 between 
the Eastern Trade Committee of the West German Federation 
of Industry and the Chinese Committee for the Promotion of 
International Trade, providing for an exchange of goods worth 

280.000. 000 Deutschemark (nearly £20,000,000) in each 
direction within the next 12 months. 

It was arranged that Western Germany wbuld supply to 
China iron, steel, non-ferrous metals, industrial machinery , 
machine-tools, lorries, electrical, optical and signal equipment, 
dyes, chemicals, pharmaceutical products, and textiles, whilst 
China would deliver oil seeds, vegetable oil, furs, hides, 
minerals, ores, silk, tea, and pharmaceutical raw materials^ 

Total trade between the two countries (which have no 
diplomatic relations) increased, without an agreement, froi$ 

242.000. 000 DM in 1954 to 879,000,000 DM hj 1956, 
(Frankfurter AJlgemeine Zeitung - Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. Thomeycroft’s Man- 
sion House Speech. - Reaffirmation of Government’s 
Monetary and Anti-inflationary Policy. - Mr. Cobbold’s 
Speech. - Sterling reaches $2.80 Parity. - Higher Interest 
Rates for Local Authority Loans and Tax Reserve 
Certificates. 

Mr. Thorneycrofl, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking 
at the Lord Mayor’s dinner to the bankers and merchants of 
the City of London at the Mansion House on Oct. 8, reaflirmed 
the Government’s determination to fight inflation internally 
and to maintain the external value of the pound. His speech 
was as follows : 

“ We are at a turning point in our fortunes. Important decisions 
arc in train. Events are on the move. It is good that wo should 
discuss them together to see how best wo can shape them to our 
ends end purposes. 

44 At the beginning of tho year, during thoso anxious throe months 
when tho Chancellor prepares his Budget, there wore fears and 
rumours of a recession. The Government was urged in many quartern 
to forestall it. Inflation, it was claimed, was no longer the main 
danger, but rather stagnation of our efforts. Wo did not accept that 
view of our affairs. Looking back it was just as well wo didn’t. In 
the event we founded tho Budget upon a cut in Government expendi- 
ture and a largo surplus. Wo woro right to do so. Budgetary and 
monetary policy must always march together. 

“ But even at the time of the Budget, some warning signs woro 
becoming clear. I warned tho country in that speech that wo had to 
find a solution to the wngo-prico problem. I said that, if we failed, 
thoro was no Government of any party that could stand between us 
and a drab deoline in all our fortunes. That sentence contained tho 
basic truth of the position and it is still the truth today. 

" Events in gonoral have not moved contrary to our expectations 
at that time. Production has risen, consumption is expanding, 
exports have been maintained at a lovol of C per cent above last yoar. 
Our balance of payments has proved hotter than we them anticipated. 
It shows a surplus of $200,000, 000 for the year ended Juno 30, 11)37. 
This is a solid achievement in a period which included the tfuoss 
crisis. Turning nearer home to the Exchequer position, neither 
revenue nor expenditure are running in a way which leads mo to 
revise my estimate of a surplus above tho line of over $430,000,000 ; 
but both show signs of creeping up under inflationary pressures . . . 

** In July I made a speech in this city (see 13073 A 1. I posed then 
tho question < How honest is our money ? ’ and I gave 1 ) the answer 
4 As honest as we choose to make it.’ T described tho sorry tab' of a 
nation which was constantly seeking to take out more than it put in, 
asking for more than it was prepared to give, willing to sub t met from 
the economy much faster than it was prepared to add. 

“ A Chancellor of the Exchequer has in all these matters a difficult 
choice to make. If he speaks tho blunt truth, he may oause alarm ; 
if he stands silently by, ho allows the drift downward to continue ; 
If he states that there is a crisis, he is accused of spreading despon- 
dency ; if he says there is no crisis, he is accused of being complacent. 
The role of a critic in this complex field is not only a peculiarly easy 
but also a peculiarly dangerous one. 

u What then are the faots ? First, that sterling has been under 
severe pressure abroad. Second, that prices at homo have been rising 
steadily — almost without a break-— over a period of 12 years. These 
two faots are not separate, unrelated things ; they are tho two sides 
of the same medal. Of course, there are factors abroad which in- 
fluence from time to time the demand for sterling. The French 
currency action, tho speculation on the Deutschemark which followed, 
the temporary imbalance of trade between one country and another, 
these are all examples. But those things are, after all, tho normal 
lift and fall of tho financial soa. These arc not matters whloli should 
throw a nation’s economy into disarray, loast of all a nation which 
has just earned $200,000,000 on its external account. 

“ Our problem Is, indeed, much more upon our capital than our 
current account. Our concern is much less with current trado, 
important though that is, than with the need to build up and sustain 
full confidence in sterling. I know that when people talk of confi- 
dence in sterling they conjure up in their imagination the picture of 
some cold and calculating group of foreign bankers. I am not hero 
concerned with foreign bankers, though I say so in no disrespectful 
tone. I am concerned with the people of this country. 

44 If a nation has confidence in its own ourroncy, the world will 
have eonfldenoe as well. If a nation loses faith in its money, no one 
else will have faith either. I wish to state my firm conviction that 
we will not find a solution to our problems by leaning upon others. 
I have seen suggestions that we should appeal for help from outside 
our Bhores — from foreign countries, from other countries of the 
Commonwealth, or from international financial organizations. 
Certainly there are forme of assistance for which we can properly and 
honourably ask and which are of great benefit to us. But merely to 
cry for help is no solution at all. It does not give us even the 
beginnings of a policy. 

^ " Our economic stability will no doubt often be dealt harsh blows 
by outside events. There will be times when, with all our strength, 
anfigivea all the wisdom and the courage in the world, we will he 
hard pressed because of the acts of others. But in the long term our 
economic destiny rests in om own hands. The fault will he not in 
our stars, but in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


“ I have listened to the arguments of the economists m to whether 
we suffer from a demand inflation or a wage inflation. About these 
subloties there is infinite scope for academic discussion. There is, 
however, no doubt about one thing and that is what enables inflation 
to go on. What enables it to go on is the supply of money, whether 
it be now money or existing money travelling rather faster.” The 
Chancellor then repeated ids recent statement : “ Ho long as it is 
generally believed that the Government are prepared to see tho 
necessary finance produced to match the upward spiral of costs, 
inflation will continue and prices will go up.” 

lie continued: “It is against that background and that basic 
truth that tho Government’s policy has been designed. Our policy 
is to halt tho increase in the supply of money. For this purpose 
money will bo scarcer and more expensive to get hold of. 

“ First, tho Bank rate lias boon raised to 7 per cent —a distinctive 
and clearly recognizable signal of what we mean to do. Hooondly, 
Government investment in the public Hector has been fixed in money 
terms over the next two years at the level which it Is expected to 
roach this year, namely $1,300,000,000. Thirdly, in the private 
sector, wo have decided that the level of batik advances during the 
next 12 months should not be allowed to rise above the level attained 
during the past 12 months. Tho bankers, for whose eo -operation I 
am grateful in these difficult days, have assured me that they will 
do their best to meet this roquiromonU 

“ I am anxious that tho purpose of these measures should be 
absolutely clear. We are not bringing public investment to a stand- 
still. Tho total to lie carried out next year and tho year after will b© 
$1,500,000,000. That Is a most formidable rate of increase. Wliat 
we have declined to do is to accelerate the pace still faster. 

“ Speaking at tho meeting of the I.M.F. In Washington, I described 
our real purpose in these words : ' Thus wo have put ourselves in a 
position effectively to restrict the money supply over a wide field. 
Against this background, if an attempt were made to take out of 
tho system In money income more than is put in by new effort and 
production, tho only result would bo a reduction in activity and tho 
employment of fewer men. In other words, if one can regard the 
economy as an electric circuit, we are ensuring that if the current 
overloads it, the fuse will not be the pound sterling. The strain 
must bo taken in other areas of policy. 

’* There are some, no doubt, who may regard that us a harsh 
doctrine ... It is less harsh than the alternative. Tho choice is not 
really between the strength of the pound sterling and full employ- 
ment, for in the long run the first is a prerequisite to the second. 
If we had failed to declare this policy, or if we wavered in our deter- 
mination to put it through, everything that wo value in this country, 
full employment, the Welfare Htnto, our high standard of living, all 
would be at risk. There is, indeed, little comfort that trade unions 
or employers can take in higher wages or larger dividends if they 
are to be paid in terms of constantly depreciating pounds. In the 
yoar ahead it will bo harder to earn profits under this policy, It is 
meant to be. It will bo harder to got wage Increases. They will need 
to bo earned. But the profits and tho wages will he paid in honest 
pounds.” 

44 This, then, is tho policy of H.M. Government, Wo know it is 
controversial ancl will bo criticized, I know that there are parts of it 
which even need more definition and more work ... I know, perhaps 
bettor than most, the difficulties which confrout us. You do not 
halt a wage -price spiral of this powerful momentum in a trice, 
Wo do not expect success overnight. We recognize that this Is a long, 
stiff haul. But I know that this policy can and will succeed. We are 
determined to push It through to that success, 

“ It was with this knowledge and against the background of this 
policy that I was able to state with confidence where we stood at the 
mooting of tho International Monetary Fund in Washington, We 
stand at a parity of $2.80 to the pound and no margins widened, 
Tho parity of the pound sterling is not something which simply 
affects the medium of exchange between the citizens of Gris island. 
It is a principal interest among the members of tho British Common- 
wealth, as our recent talks at Mont Tromblont demonstrated. It is 
tho basis on which half tho world’s trade is conducted, Tho pound 
yesterday reached this parity ; this is good news, but let me make It 
clear that this is not tho end but the beginning of a difficult uphill 
struggle ... But tho things we seek are of national and not of mere 
party oonoorn. A sound ourroncy and stable prices at home, expanding 
markets abroad, those aro objectives for whioh a nation should be 
proparod to sacrifice and struggle,” 

Mr. 0. F. Cobbold, the Governor of the Bank of England, 
who followed the Chancellor, spoke as follows : 

" Bank Rate and the other Ingredients of monetary control are 
essential elements in general economic policy, but they aro by no 
means the whole story and oan only be effective if they are working 
in support of Government policy in other fields . . , The first impact 
of the Government’s measures on the exchanges has been good. 
Their effect at home will need time and a firm follow-through. And 
it Is their effect at home that matters in the long run. For, though 
the sterling exchange Is Influenced by notions and judgments taken 
in other countries, the stability of sterling depends fundamentally 
on the soundness of our own economy . . . 

“ If the money supply is not held in check there is no hop© of 
restraining inflation. In faot, by comparison with other great 
countries fighting the same battle, we have so far been reasonably 
successful in restraining growth of the money supply ... It remains 
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for tlie Govorrunent to ensure that current public expenditure is also 
kept under control, and that revenue, plus sales to the public of 
Government seounties, cover all Government outgoings. Indeed, 
in the judgment of many of those for whom I am responding tonight, 
sterling will need to be buttressed in present circumstances not only 
by an increasing surplus on balance of payments account, but also by 
an overall surplus on budget account. 

“ In restricting the growth of total demand, we certainly do not 
want to see more consumed and loss invested. The Government will 
doubtless watch the lovol of consumer demand very closely over the 
next period. But it is not true that a monetary and budget policy 
designed to keep total demand within total resources must moan less 
production. The resources and manpower available in the country 
set a definite limit to what oan be done. A successful monetary and 
budget policy will mean less of a scramble for the available resources, 
less pressure for increased costs and pricos — and it will in the end 
mean more and not less production. 

" With this objective in view, the larger industrial companies 
might be well advised to look at their programmes again. In company 
with the public bodies, they have until recently been little affected by 
interest rates or by shortage of money. But borrowing will be 
difficult and expensive in the next period ; oven companies which 
still have largo liquid resources may find it prudent in their own 
interest, as well as helpful to the country’s, to rephase and extend 
their investment plans over a longer period. 

“ I hear it argued, too, that a creeping inflation does not much 
matter so long as it does not go too fast or quicker than in other 
countries. I believe that this argument is complacent and dangerous. 
It is true enough that if our competitors’ costs are rising more quickly 
than our own, the danger to our exchange reserves is loss immediate. 
But if, either in this country or in the rest of tho Western world, we 
wero to countenance a continuing rise in costs and a continuing 
slide in the value of money, then the outlook for currencies, world 
trade, and standards of living would he grim indeed.” 

Continued Recovery of Sterling. 

During the first week of October sterling continued its 
recovery in the international exchange markets, and on Oct. 7 
reached the parity of $2.80 with the dollar — this being the 
first time parity had been reached (apart from a short flurry 
in February) since Jan. 22. The advance of sterling made 
further progress on Oct. 8, when the rate against the U.S. 
dollar at $2.80J reached its highest level since June 25, 1956. 
On Oct. 9 sterling also rose to parity against the Deutschemark 
at 11.76 DM, the rate finally closing at 11.76 j DM, whilst in 
Zurich transferable sterling was dealt in above $2.78, i.e. within 
the official margins, for the first time since May 1956. 

Higher Interest Rate on Local Loans. 

Following the increase in the Bank Hate to 7 per cent, the 
Treasury announced on Sept. 27 that interest on new loans to 
Local Authorities by the Public Works Loan Board would be 
increased from Sept. 28 as follows (existing rates in paren- 
theses) : up to five years, 7£ per cent (5£ p.c.) ; over five 
years and up to 15 years, per cent (6 p.c.) ; over 15 years, 
6J per cent (5| p.c.). 

Tax Reserve Certificates. 

It was announced on Sept. 24 that, because of the increase 
in the Bank Hate, Tax Reserve Certificates issued from 
Sept. 25 would bear interest at 8J per cent p.a. free of tax. 
The new rate compared with the previous one of 3 per cent, 
which had been in force since February 1956.— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15770 A 5 Sterling-Dollar Rate, 15790 D 5 
Local Loans, 15673 A.) 

A. INDIA. — Opening of Maithon Dam. 

The Maithon Dam on the Barakar River, eight miles above 
its confluence with the Damodar River, was opened by Mr. 
Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, on Sept. 27. 

The Maithon Bam, the third dam of the Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion to be put in commission so far, has a length of 3.4 miles and 
stands 162 feet above the river bed on the border of Bihar and West 
Bengal. Its underground power house — the first of its kmd in 
Eastern Asia— has an installed capacity of 60,000 kilowatt, whilst 
the reservoir behind tho dam covers an area of 21 square miles. 
The cost of the dam was estimated at 170,000,000 rupees (£12,750,000). 

The first phase of the Damodar Valley project comprised 
the building of four dams, each with a hydro-electric station 
attached to it, one thermal power station, and a barrage to 
divert the water discharged from the four dams into a large 
network of canals and distribution channels for irrigation 
purposes in the Lower Damodar Valley. The Tilaiya Dam and 
the Bokaro thermal power station were opened in 1953, and 
the Konar Dam and the Durgapur barrage and irrigation 
canals in 1955.— (The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, 
Madras - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14509 E ; 14430 A.) 


B. NORWAY. — Funeral of King Haakon VII. 

The funeral of the late King Haakon VII took place in 
Oslo on Oct. 1. 

After a private service in the chapel of the Royal Palace, 
where King Haakon had been lying in state, the coffin, draped 
in the royal flag, was taken on an open motor hearse to Oslo 
Cathedral, followed by King Olav and Crown Prince HaraJd, 
King Gustav of Sweden, King Frederik of Denmark, King 
Paul of the Hellenes, King Baudouin of the Belgians, and 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands. The Duke of Gloucester 
(representing Queen Elizabeth), Prince Alexander Desta of 
Ethiopia (the grandson of Emperor Haile Selassie), Prince 
Felix of Luxemburg, President Kekkonen of Finland, and 
President Asgeirsson of Iceland also walked in the procession, 
whilst Queen Juliana of the Netherlands, Queen Ingnd of 
Denmark, and Queen Louise of Sweden rode in the cortege . 

The funeral service in the Cathedral was conducted by 
Dr. Smemo, Bishop of Oslo, being preceded by a one-minute 
silence observed all over Norway. After the service the coffin 
was taken to Akershus Castle, the old fortress overlooking 
Oslo harbour, and after a brief service in the Royal Chapel 
was lowered to the vault of the chapel, where it will rest in a 
sarcophagus by the side of Queen Maud and Crown Process 
Martha. 

A guard of honour of ratings and marines from the Royal Navy’s 
aircraft carrier Ocean , and another one of officers and men from the 
Green Howards, were drawn up m the inner courtyard of the castle ; 
King Haakon had been an Honorary Admiral in the Royal Navy 
and an Honorary Colonel of tho Green Howards. 

A memorial service for King Haakon was held m London at 
Westminster Abbey on Oct. 2, being attended by Prince 
Philip, representing the Queen, British Ministers and Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, many members of the Norwegian 
community, and British Service officers, including Admiral 
of the Fleet Earl Mountbatten, the First Sea Lord. 
(Norwegian Embassy, Press Dept., London - Times - Daily 
Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15769 A.) 

C. AU STRALIA. — Civil Aviation. - Sale of Australian 
National Airways to Ansett Airways. 

Mr. R. M. Ansett, managing director of Ansett Transport 
Industries Ltd., the owners of Ansett Airways (then the third 
largest airline in Australia), announced on Aug. 23 that the 
board of Australian National Airways, the second largest 
airline m the country, had recommended to shareholders the 
acceptance of an offer by Ansetts to buy A.N.A. as a going 
concern for £A3,300,000. It was announced on Aug. 28 that 
the shareholders of A.N.A. had approved acceptance of 
Ansett’s offer, and on Oct. 8 documents finalizing the purchase 
were signed and the first contractual payment of £A1, 000,000 
made over by Ansett’s. 

The deal, which made Ansett Airways the biggest airline operator 
in Australia, included the taking over by Ansett’s of a Government- 
guaranteed loan to A.N.A. of about £A3,000,000 for the purchase of 
j DO-6 aircraft, as well as the acquisition of the controlling interest 
in two other airlines, Butler Air Transport and Queensland Airlines. 
Tho A.N.A. fleet taken over by Ansetts included six 1X7-6 aircraft, 
eight BC-4’ s, 20 DC- 3’s, three Bristol freighters, and three heli- 
coptors. Ansett’s own fleet before the merger comprised one Convair 
Metropolitan, two Convair 340’$, four -EX7-4’s» and two flying boats. 
Before the merger negotiations Ansetts had announced that they 
would purchase seven more Convair Metropolitans and three Lockheed 
turbo-props for delivery in 1959. 

Australian National Airways was founded in 1936, having developed 
from Holyxnan Airways ; its shareholders included the Orient Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd., Huddart, Parker Ltd., Union Steamship Co , 
Ltd. of New Zealand, and the Adelaide Steamship Co., Ltd. A 
recent proposal by A.N.A. to form a holding company to control all 
Australian airhnes had been rejected by the Federal Government 
on June 25 (see 15634 A). 

The only other major Australian internal air transport, 
company left is the Government-owned Trans-Australia. 
Airlines, which now occupies second position. — (Australian 
News and Information Bureau - Times) 

D. CZECHOSLOVAKIA - UNITED KINGDOM, 
Resumption of Civil Air Services. 

The first British civil airliner since 1951 to fly to Prague on a 
scheduled flight — a Viscount of British European Airways — 
left London Airport on Oct. 7. Civil air services between 
Britain and Czechoslovakia were discontinued in 1951, when 
the Foreign Office informed the Czechoslovak Government 
that, because the work of the Prague Office of British European 
Airways had been constantly obstructed, facilities could no 
longer be granted for Czechoslovak State Airlines to operate a 
regular service between London and Prague. — (Times) ^ 

(Prev, rep, 11484 
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A. INDONESIA. — National Conference between 
Government and Regional Leaders. - Co-operation 
between President Sukarno and Dr. Hatta to be resumed. 
- Greater Autonomy for Outer Regions. 

A national conference between the Indonesian Government 
and representatives from the outer regions was held in .Jakarta 
from Sept. 10-15 under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Djuanda. The conference, the convening of which had been 
suggested by the newly-established National Advisory Council in 
an endeavour to find a way out of the country’s grave diffi- 
culties, was attended by about 200 of Indonesia’s civil and 
military leaders, including President Sukarno and Dr. Hatta 
(the former Vice-President), members of the Government, 
the chiefs of staff of the armed forces, and regional represen- 
tatives. The latter included Lieul.-Colonel Hussein, the 
Army commander in Central Sumatra who had seized power 
in that province in December 1956, and Lieut.-Colonel Sumual, 
the former Army commander in East Indonesia who in March 
last had set up a military council to take over the admin- 
istration of that area. Colonel Simbolon, the deposed Army 
commander in North Sumatra, as well as Colonel Lubis, the 
deposed former deputy chief of staff of the Army, did not attend. 

At the end of the conference President Sukarno and Dr. 
Hatta, who had not met since Dr. Hatta’s resignation from 
the vice-presidency owing to strong differences of opinion, 
issued a joint statement in which they announced that they 
would resume their co-operation “ in the interest of the Stale 
and the people.” Their decision was made in response to the 
requests of the majority of the delegates, who expressed the 
conviction that renewed eo-operation between the two 
estranged leaders was a prerequisite to a solution of all the 
problems which, in the Prime Minister’s words, had led to the 
“ present chaotic situation in the country.” 

The conference also decided that relations between the Central 
Government and the regions outside Java should be restored on 
the basis of the Consti tut ion and cxis ling laws . Four commi 1 1 ees 
had been set up by the conference to deal respectively with 

(а) military questions ; ( b ) special affairs ; (c) general and ad- 
ministrative problems ; and (d) financial and economic questions. 

The military committee decided to leave the settlement of all 
military questions to the Government, assisted by a seven-man 
commission which would include Pros! dent Sukarno, i)r. Jiatta, 
Dr. Djuanda, Dr. Leimona (Third Deputy Premier), Col. Dr. Abdul 
Azia Saloh (Minister of Health, and formerly head of tlio Military 
Health Service), the Sultan of Jogjakarta (a former Minister of 
Defence), and General Nasution (Army Chief of Staff). It was 
decided that the Army would abide unconditionally by whatever 
decisions might be reached by the Government and the sovon-man 
commission, an oath of loyalty being afterwards taken at a special 
ceremony at the presidential palace by all the military leaders who 
had been present at the conference. 

The committee for special affairs suggested, inter alia, that in 
order to relax the tension in the political sphere, regulations should 
be made within the shortest possible time with regard to (a) the 
participation of political parties in a ** conspicuous and direct way ” 
in the efforts for the reconstruction and welfare of the country ; 

(б) principles for the conduct of parties; (c) conditions for the 
formation and membership of parties ; and (d) supervision of the 
enrolment of party members and of party rosouroes. 

The committee for general and administrative questions urged the 
speedy setting up of autonomous regions, and reoommendod legisla- 
tion embodying new arrangements for the improvement of the 
financial relationship between the Centre and the regions. 

The committee for financial and economic questions recommended, 
inter aha , (i) that there should be a change in the economic structure 
in order to enable both regional producers and the country as a whole 
to benefit from exports ; (ii) that steps should be taken to return to 
a normal trade system, since barter trade (which was the basis for 
Indonesia's trade exchanges with Communist China and a number of 
other Communist countries) had not proved to be beneficial to 
Indonesia ; (ill) that all the available experts! or reconstruction projects 
should be distributed throughout the country ; and (iv) that in all 
reconstruction plans in the various regions account should be taken 
of local religious feelings. 

The conference unanimously approved all the decisions of 
the four committees. 

Subsequently, the Government set up three ad hoc Ministerial 
committees for the implementation of the conference resolu- 
tions, viz. : (a) for general and administrative questions ; 
(6) for economic, financial, and reconstruction problems ; and 
(c) for special questions, such as the future co-operation between 
President Sukarno and Dr. Hatta, the West Irian issue, etc. 
The seven-man commission, which was to assist the Govern- 
ment in the solution of the military questions, appointed a 
fact-finding committee of three senior officers to inquire into 
the views of all Army officers, both loyal and dissident. 
(Indonesian Embassy Information Dept., London - Times) 
(Prev. rep. Revolts, 15636 A 5 15514 A 5 15421 A ; Dr. 
Hatta, 153x2 B ; National Advisory Council, 15678 E.) 


B. CEYLON - COMMUNIST CHINA.— New Five-Year 
Trade Agreement. - Agreement on Chinese Economic Aid. 

A new five-year trade and payments agreement between 
Ceylon and Communist China was signed in Peking on Sept. 19 
by the Chinese Munster of Foreign Trade (Mr. Yeh Chi-ehuang) 
and the Ceylonese Ambassador (Mr. Pereru), together with 
an agreement providing for Chinese economic aid to Ceylon. 
The agreements will come into effect on Jan. 1, 1958. 

Trade and Payments Agreement. Under this, Ceylon will sell to 
China at least 30,000 toiiB of rubber annually at world market prices, 
and in return will buy ‘200,000 tons of rice ; under the current agree- 
ment (expiring at tho end of 1957) China undertook to buy 50,000 
tons of rubbor and to supply *270,000 tons of rice a year. 

Tho reduction in mutual purchases was aimed at reducing tho 
advorso Chinese trade balance which had accumulated during tho 
currency or tho existing agreement ; according to a statement by tho 
Minister of Commerce and Trade, Mr. it. G. Honanayako, on July ‘25, 
this balance amounted at the end of 1950 to the equivalent of 
about 00,000,000 rupees (£4,500,000) in foreign exchange. Mr, 
Sommayako had also stated that the Chinese Government had 
expressed its willingness to pay off tho balance and that the forth- 
coming discussions in Poking would deal with tho terniH of settlement. 
No details wore, however, made public about this point in the com- 
munique announcing the now five-year agreement. 

With a view to evening out trade between the two countries and 
satisfying the Chinese demand that all future trading should bo 
conducted strictly on a barter basis, the now agreement also provided 
for Chinese exports to Ceylon of textiles, coal, cement, and foodstuffs, 

Economic Aid Agreement, This provided that China would grant 
15,000,000 rupees (about £1,1*25,000) a year as economic assistance 
to Coy ion Tor the latter’s rubber tree replanting programme, making 
a total of 75,000,000 rupees for the five-year period. Ceylon, in 
return, would permit China to Increase the sale of her goods among 
private Ceylonese enterprises. 

It was also announced in Colombo that tho Chinese Com- 
munist Government had offered to set up a textile factory in 
Ceylon at a cost of *10,000,000 rupees (£5,250,000), as a gift to 
the Ceylon Government. When this gift is made Communist 
China will become the second largest donor of economic aid to 
Ceylon, the first being the U. 8. A.— (Ceylon Government 
Information Dept., Colombo - Times - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. 15463 A 3 *5*43 B.) 

C. IRISH REPUBLIC - NORTHERN IRELAND. — 
Draft Constitution for All-Ireland Trade Union Congress. 

It was announced on Oct, 14 that the representatives of 
the Irish T.U.C. and the Congress of Irish Unions on the 
Provisional United Trade Union Congress set up in 1956 had 
agreed on a draft constitution for a new single national trade 
union authority for the whole of Ireland, to he known as the 
Congress of Trade Unions. The draft constitution provided for ; 

(1) Tho affiliation to tho now Congress of Trade Unions of (a) 
Irish-based unions ; (5) those British-based unions which agreed to 
elect autonomous Irish committees or oonferonoos to decide policy 
on industrial or political matters directly affecting their Irish mem- 
bers. It wuh laid clown, however, that policy decided by these Irish 
committees must not impinge upon or prejudice the position of 
members outside Ireland. 

(2) Tho election to the now O.T.U. of a national executive of 19 
members, including not more than nine members (all of whom must 
live in Irolarid) by unions with headquarters outside Ireland. 

(3) The sotting up by the O.T.IT. of a Northern Ireland committee, 
consisting of (a) national executive members living in Northern 
Ireland ; (b) members elected at a conference of unions having 
Northern Irish members. A full-timo organizer, staff, and offices 
would bo established in Belfast. 

The draft constitution will bo submitted by the Provisional 
United Trade Union Congress to its affiliated unions, and if 
approved will be ratified by national conventions of the 
Congress of Irish Unions and the Irish Trade Union Congress. 

The number of trade union members in Ireland was given as 
about 500,000 (300,000 in the Irish Eepublie and 200,000 in 
Northern Ireland), including about 40,000 members of 
British-based unions in the Irish Republic and about 150,000 
in Northern Ireland.— (Irish Times, Dublin - Belfast Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 14650 A.) 

D. TURKEY. — Expulsion of Soviet Diplomats. 

The Soviet Assistant Naval Attach^ at Istanbul, Commander 
Alexander Marlagine, and two other Soviet officers attached 
to his office, were asked by the Turkish Government on 
Sept. 14 to leave the country. It was stated that the three 
men had been surprised by Turkish security officials at a 
Bosphorus casino when an agent of the Turkish security 
service handed to them secret military information and maps 
which they had asked him to procure. The Soviet diplomats left 
Turkey on Sept. 17. — (Turkish Embassy Press Dept., London) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Racial Desegregation in 
Schools. - The Little Rock Crisis. - Arkansas National 
Guard called out by Governor Faubus to prevent Desegre- 
gation. - National Guard withdrawn by Order of Federal 
Court. - Racial Rioting in Little Rock. - President Eisen- 
hower sends Federal Troops to maintain Order. 

A serious crisis developed in Little Rock, the capital of the 
State of Arkansas, during September as a result of measures 
taken by the Slate Governor, Mr. Orval E. Faubus, to prevent 
the admission of Negro pupils to the central high school. The 
situation eventually led to the intervention of President 
Eisenhower and the despatch of Federal troops to Little Rock 
to enable school integration to be earned out. 
v -Jn implementation of the Supreme Court’s decision of May 17, 
19$4, the.J^oard of Education at Little Rock had in 1955 
^Jupted. a* programme of integration under which Negroes 
wutfld bfe mdniitled to the Central High School in September 
1957, to the Junior High School in 1960, and to the elementary 
in 1963. This plan was upheld in August 1956 by the 
Federal District Court and m April 1957 by a Federal Court of 
Appeal, which ruled that the scheme was within the Supreme 
Court’s definition of “ all deliberate speed ” in introducing 
desegregation m schools. 

Shortly before the beginning of the new term, however, a 
segregationist organization, the League of Central High School 
Mothers, applied to the State Chancery Court at Little Rock 
for an injunction against the School Board forbidding the 
admission of Negroes to the Central High School. After 
Governor Faubus (who appeared as the principal witness) had 
testified that desegregation would lead to bloodshed and mob 
violence, the Chancery Court issued the injunction on Aug. 29. 
The School Board thereupon applied to the Federal District 
Court for a ruling that it could carry out its desegregation plan, 
and on Aug. 30 Judge Davies issued an injunction making the 
State Court’s order ineffective. 

Oil Sept. 2, the day before the opening of the new term, 
Governor Faubus declared a slate of emergency m Little Rock 
and ordered the Arkansas National Guard to prevent the nine 
Negro pupils who had been admitted from entering the school. 
On Sept. 8 Judge Davies reailirmed his order for the immediate 
integration of the school, but on the following day the Negro 
children were prevented from entering by 200 armed National 
Guards. In view of this situation the School Board petitioned 
Judge Davies on Sept. 5 to issue an order temporarily sus- 
pending the integration programme, on the ground that the 
situation had created tension among both pupils and parents 
and was rendering education impossible, but this application 
was rejected by Judge Davies on Sept. 7. 

Giving the reasons for his decision. Judge Davies recalled that the 
integration plan had been drafted and proposed by the citizens of 
Little Rock themselves acting through their own School Board, and 
had been approved by the Federal District Court and the Court of 
Appeals. “ The chief executive of Little Eock ” li.e. the mayor, 
Mr. Woodrow W. Mann], the judge wont on, “ has stated that the 
Little Eock police have not had a single case of inter-racial violence 
reported to them, and that there has been no indication from sources 
available to him that there would he violence in regard to this 
situation. In an organized society there can he nothing but ultimate 
confusion and chaos if court decrees are flouted, whatever the 
pretext.” In the circumstances the court was “ not persuaded that 
upon the tennons showing made by the petitioners it should suspend 
enforcement of the plan of integration.” 

In spite of the court’s ruling, however, Governor Faubus 
stated on Sept. 7 that he had not changed his orders to the 
National Guard and that the troops would continue to turn 
back any Negro children who attempted to enter the school. 

In a statement issued on Sept. 9 Governor Faubus attacked 
Mr. Mann ; quoted a statement by eight members of the Little Eock 
City Council who supported his (the Governor’s) action , and insisted 
that his duty was to preserve the public peace. He maintained that 
he had to uphold both the U.S. Constitution and the Constitution of 
Arkansas, which imposed upon him the duty to maintain public 
peaoe and to use the militia if he considered this necessary, and went 
on : ** I cannot abdicate my office and allow a Federal judge to 
substitute his judgment for mine on this issue. If the Federal Govern- 
ment moves into Arkansas by force or m any other manner, and 
takes from the people of the State the right to elect a Governor and 
depend on him to exercise oertain discretionary functions of govern- 
ment, then we will have lost our last right of local self-government. 
If blood is then shed my conscience will be clear.” 

Meanwhile it had been announced on Sept. 4 by the U.S. 
Attorney-General, Mr. Brownell, that the Department of 
Justice, at Judge Davies’ request, had begun an investigation 
to determine whether Governor Faubus’ s claim to be using the 
National Guard to prevent violence was well-founded. 


Governor Faubus thereupon posted two companies of the 
National Guard round his official residence in Little Rock, 
and m a telegram to President Eisenhower asserted that the 
Federal authorities in Arkansas were planning “ to take into 
custody by force the head of a sovereign State ” (i.e. Governor 
Faubus) and were tapping his telephone lines. In his reply the 
President categorically denied Mr. Faubus’s allegations, 
emphasized that 44 the Federal Constitution will be upheld by 
me by every legal means at my command,” and declared that 
he was 44 sure ” that the Governor and all other State officials 
would give 44 full co-operation ” to the Federal District Court. 

After receiving the Justice Department’s report on the 
situation, Judge Davies on Sept. 9 instructed the U.S. 
Attorney-General, as a 44 friend of the court,” to seek an 
mjunction against Governor Faubus and the two officers 
commanding the National Guard forbidding them to interfere 
'with the integration programme. Mr. Brownell accordingly 
filed such a petition on Sept. 10, whereupon Judge Davies 
issued subpoenas summoning Governor Faubus and the two 
officers to appear before the Federal Court on Sept. 20. 

On Sept. 11 Governor Faubus sent a telegram to President 
Eisenhower giving an assurance that 44 it is certainly my 
desire to comply with the order that has been issued by the 
District Court in this case, consistent with my responsibility 
under the Constitution of Arkansas,” and requesting an inter- 
view with the President to discuss the matter. President 
Eisenhower agreed to such a meeting, and a two-hour discus- 
sion between them took place on Sept. 14 at the President’s 
holiday home at Newport (Rhode Island). Separate statements 
were issued afterwards by the President and Governor Faubus. 

President Eisenhower announced that Mr. Faubus had ** stated 
his intention to respect the decisions of the U.S. District Court and 
to give his full co-operation in carrying ont his responsibilities in 
respect to these decisions.” “ In doing so,” the President’s statement 
added, “ I recognize the inescapable responsibilities restmg on the 
Governor to preserve law and order in his State.” 

Mr. Faubus, after commenting that the Supreme Court’s decision 
on integration was “ the law of the land and must he obeyed,” 
continued : “ It is my responsibility to protect the people from 
violence in any form ... In meeting this obligation, it is essential 
in proceeding to implement the orders of the court that complexities 
of integration be patiently understood by all those in Federal 
authority as well as others. When I assure the President, as I have 
already done, that I expect to accept the decisions of the court, I 
entertain the hope that the Department of Justice and the Federal 
judiciary will act with understanding and patience m discharging 
their duties.” 

Governor Faubus refused to appear in person before the 
court on Sept. 20, but was represented by counsel, who filed 
an affidavit alleging that Judge Davies was 44 biased and 
prejudiced” against Mr. Faubus and should therefore dis- 
qualify himself from hearing the case. A counter-motion 
filed by counsel for the Department of Justice maintained 
that the affidavit “ must be regarded as solely directed to 
accomplish delay and cause embarrassment to the administra- 
tion of justice.” After hearing counsel on both sides, Judge 
Davies ruled that the affidavit was 44 not legally sufficient.” 
Counsel for Governor Faubus then submitted a motion that 
the court was without jurisdiction because the action was 
brought 44 against the sovereign State of Arkansas and not 
against an individual,” and that the case could therefore be 
heard only by the Supreme Court. Judge Davies rejected the 
motion, whereupon Governor Faubus’s counsel withdrew, 
declaring that Governor Faubus 44 cannot and will not concede 
that the U.S. Government in this court or anywhere else can 
question his judgment and discretion acting as chief executive 
officer of the sovereign State of Arkansas.” 

After evidence had been given by Mr. Mann (the mayor), 
the chief of police, and other witnesses, Judge Davies granted 
an injunction on Sept. 21 forbidding the Governor to use the 
National Guard to prevent racial integration at the Central 
High School. 

Giving the reasons for his decision. Judge Davies said that the city 
of Little Rock had “ a long history of peaceful and amicable relations 
between the White and Negro races ” (approximately 20 per cent 
of the population being Coloured), and that ” for at least 25 years ” 
there had been “ no reported incident of violence arising from racial 
tension either between adults or between children of school age.” 
He also mentioned that no violent incident had occurred when in 
January 1956 the public transportation system in the city had abol- 
ished the separate seating of Whites and Negroes. After reviewing 
the arrangements made by the school authorities for the admission 
of nine Negro students at the beginning of the new term, Judge 
Davies referred iu detail to the events of Sept. 2-4, emphasizing in 
this connexion that neither the Governor nor any other official of 
the State Government had oonsulted with the Little Eock authwfltiea 
whether the local police were prepared to oope with fiQH 
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that might arise, about the need for any State assistance in main-* 
tabling order, or about stationing the National Guard at the Oentral 
High School. Commenting on the events of Sept. 4, when the nine 
Negro students were forcibly prevented by tlio National Guard from 
entering the school, the Judge observed that although a crowd of 
spectators had assembled opposite the school no acts of violence had 
been committed or threatened by them (except for rude and dispara- 
ging remarks made by some of the crowd) ; that the guardsmen 
had made no effort to disperse the crowd or to assist or protect the 
coloured students in their effort to enter the school ; and that they 
had not prevented any white students from ontcring tlio school 
Judge Davies concluded : 44 It is very clear to this court from the 
evidence and testimony adduced today that tlio plan of integration 
. . » has boon thwarted by the Governor of Arkansas by the use of 
National Guard troops. It is equally demonstrable from the testi- 
mony that there would have been no violence in carrying out the 
plan of integration, and that thore has been no violence.” 

In a broadcast later the same day, Governor Faubns 
announced that he had ordered the National Guard lo be 
withdrawn, and reaffirmed that he had called it out only 
because lie had proof that there was danger of serious disorders. 
Mr. Mann announced that members of the city police would 
be stationed outside the school, with orders to deal iirmly with 
any individuals who tried to create trouble. 

In the early morning of Monday, Sept. 23, a violently anti- 
Negro crowd of about 1,000 people collected outside the High 
School. Wlule they were assuming a threatening attitude, 
nine of the Negro pupils were smuggled into the school through 
a side door ; about 300 wlnte pupils then walked out, but the 
remainder were reported to have adopted a friendly attitude 
towards the Negro students. Outside the school the rioters 
made repeated attempts to break through the barricades which 
the police had erected round the building ; reporters and photo- 
graphers were assaulted ; and State police had to be called in lo 
reinforce the city police. By noon Lhc mob had become so 
menacing that Mr. Mann and Lhc superintendent of schools 
agreed that the Negro children should be withdrawn, and they 
were accordingly driven to their homes in police cars. The 
president of the Arkansas division of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People stated afterwards 
that the children would not return to school “ until they have 
the assurance of the President of the United Stales that they 
will be protected against the mob,” 

After receiving reports of the rioting from the Department 
of Justice, President Eisenhower issued the following state- 
ment during the afternoon ; 

“ I want to make several things very clear in connexion with the 
disgraceful occurrences of today at Central High School in the oity 
of Little Kook. They are : 

(1) The Federal law and orders of a U.S, District Court implementing 
that law cannot be flouted with impunity by any individual or any 
mob of oxtromists. 

(2) I will use the full power of the United States, including what- 
ever force may be necessary, to provont any obstruction of tho law 
and to carry out the orders of the Federal Court. 

(3) Of course, evory right-thinking citizen will hope that the 
American sense of justice and fair play will prevail in this case. It 
will be a sad day for this country — both at home and abroad— if 
schoolchildren can safoly attend their classes only under the protec- 
tion of armed guards. 

(4) I repeat my expressed confidence that the citizens of Little 
Kook and of Arkansas will respect tho law and will not countenance 
violations of law and order by extremists.” 

During the evening President Eisenhower signed a procla- 
mation, entitled 44 Obstruction of Justice in the State of 
Arkansas,” in which he ordered all 44 unlawful assemblages ” 
obstructing integration to “ cease and desist,” and giving a 
warning that Federal troops would be used to ensure the 
enforcement of the law if necessary. The proclamation was 
worded as follows : 

44 Whereas oortain persons in tho State of Arkansas, individually 
and in unlawful assemblages, combinations, and conspiracies, have 
wilfully obstructed the enforcement of orders of the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Arkansas with respect to matters 
relating to enrolment and attendance at publio schools, particularly 
at Oentral High School in the Little Rook school district, and 

44 Whereas such wilful obstruction of justice hinders the execu- 
tion of the laws of that State and of tho United States, and makes it 
impracticable to enforce such laws by tho ordinary course of judieial 
proceedings, and 

44 Whereas such obstruction of justice constitutes a denial of the 
equal protection of the laws secured by the Constitution of the 
United States and impedes the course of justice under those laws ; 

44 Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States, tinder and by the virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the United States, including 
Chapter 15 of Title 10 of the United States Code, particularly 
Sections 332, 333 and 334 thereof, do oommand all persons engaged 
hi such obstruction of justice to cease and desist therefrom, and to 
disperse forthwith;” . * * 


[Section 332 of tho U.S. Code empowers the President to call 
State militia into Federal service and to use tho U.S. armed forces if 
44 unlawful obstructions, combinations, or asseml>lagOH ” make it 
impracticable to enforce tlio Federal law “ by tho ordinary course 
of judicial proceedings.” Section 333 empowers him to use tho 
militia or tho armed forces to suppress any 44 violence, unlawful 
combination, or conspiracy ” which deprives any part of tlio people 
of a State of their constitutional rights or obstructs the execution of 
Federal law. Section 334 requires lum to 44 order tho insurgents 
to disperse . . . within a limited time ” before taking such action.] 

Mr. Faubns maintained at a press conference on Sept. 23 
that Federal forces could not be employed except at the 
request of the Governor of a Slate, adding that “ i don’t plan 
to make any such request.” 

This statement apparently referred to Section 331 of the U.S. 
Code, which lays down that 44 whenever there is an insurrection in 
any State against its Government,” the President, 44 upon the 
request of its Legislature or of Us Governor if tlio Legislature cannot 
bo convened,” may use tho Federal forces to suppress it. Spokesmen 
for the Department of Justice, however, pointed out that this section 
referred only to an insurrection against State law, whereas Sections 
332 and 333, which referred to the enforcement of Federal law, did 
not require that tho State authorltos should request the President 4 ® 
assistance. 

The President's power to use tho militia for the enforcement of 
Federal law originated in a law passed in 171)2 during Washington's 
presidency, and was first employed by Washington in 1794 to suppress 
tho 44 whisky rebellion” in Pennsylvania. In 1807 Congress 
authorized the use of Federal troops for Hie same purpose, and in 
1827 tho Supreme Court ruled that tho President was the 44 sole and 
exclusive judge ” as to whether such measures were necessary. 
Two precedents which were regarded as relevant to the situation in 
Little Rock wore President Cleveland's action in using Federal 
troops in 1894 to enforce an Injunction against tho Pullman strike in 
Illinois, despite the opposition of the Governor of tlio State, and the 
similar action taken by President Wilson in 1014 against a miners' 
strike in Arkansas. 'The statutes cited by President Elsenhower in 
bis proclamation wore revised and reaffirmed by Congress in 1959 
as part of a general rooodiffention of the laws relating to the armed 
forces. 

In defiance of the President’s proclamation, about 300 
demonstrators assembled outside the school on the morning 
of Sept. 2d ; there was no violence, however, partly because 
the Negro pupils made no attempt to enter it, and partly 
because II known agitators, two of whom were found to be 
armed with knives, were arrested by the police. Shortly after 
noon President Eisenhower issued an Executive Order which 

(i) noted that the command contained in his proclamation 
had not been obeyed and that 44 wilful obstruction of enforce- 
ment of the court order still exists and threatens to continue ” ; 

(ii) placed the Arkansas National Guard under Federal 
command for an indefinite period ; and (iii) directed the 
Defence Secretary to use both the National Guard and regular 
troops, if necessary, 44 for the removal of obstruction of justice 
in the State of Arkansas.” During the afternoon troops of the 
101st Airborne Division were flown to little Kook, and on 
arrival immediately took over from the city police posted 
round the school. 

President Eisenhower, who had flown specially from Newport 
to Washington, explained why he had taken this action In a 
broadcast to the nation from the White House during the 
evening of Sept. 24. 

Allot' summarizing the events leading up to bis decision, the 
President continued : 44 The very basis of our individual rights and 
freedoms rests upon tbo certainty that the President and the Execu- 
tive Branch of Government will support and ensure tho carrying out 
of tho decisions of tho Federal Courts, ©von, when necessary, with all 
tho moans at the President's command. Unless the President did so, 
anarchy would result. There would he no security for any except 
that which each ono of us could provide for himself. The interest of 
tho nation in the proper fulfilment of the law's requirements cannot 
yield to opposition and demonstrations by some few persons, 

44 Lot me make it very clear that Federal troops are not being 
used to relievo local and Btate authorities of their primary duty to 
preserve the peace and order of tho community. Nor are the troops 
thore for tho purpose of taking over the responsibility of the School 
Board and other responsible local officials in running Central High 
School. Tho running of our school system and the maintenance of 
peace and order in each of our States are strictly local affairs, and the 
Federal Government does not interfere except in very special eases, 
and when requested by one of tho States, Xn the present ease the 
troops are there, pursuant to law, solely for the purpose of preventing 
interference with tho orders of the oourt. 

44 The proper use of tho powers of the Executive Branch to enforce 
the orders of a Federal Oourt Is limited to extraordinary and com- 
pelling circumstances. Manifestly, snoh an extreme situation has 
been created in Little Rook. This challenge must be mot, and with 
euoh measures as will preserve to the people as a whole their lawfully 
protected rights in a elimate.permitting their free and fair exercise, 
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“ Tlie overwhelming majority of our poople m every section of 
the country are umtod in their respect for observance of the law — 
even m those cases whore they may disagree with that law. They 
deplore the call of extremists to violence ... In the South, as elsewhere, 
citizons are keenly aware of the tremendous disservice that has been 
done to the pooplo of Arkansas m the eyes of the nation, and that has 
been done to the nation in the eyes of the world. 

“At a time when we face grave situations abroad because of the 
hatred that Communism bears toward a system of government based 
on human rights, it would be difficult to exaggerate the harm that 
is being done to the prestige and influence, and mdeed to the safety, 
of our nation and tho world. Our enemies are gloating over this 
incident and using it everywhere to misrepresent our whole nation. 
We are portrayed as a violator of those standards of conduct which 
the peoplos of the world united to proclaim m the U.N. Charter. 
There they affirmed ‘faith in fundamental human rights and in the 
dignity and worth of the human person * and they did so 4 without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.’ 

44 And so, with deep confidence, I call upon the citizens of tho 
State of Arkansas to assist in bringing to an immediate end all 
interference with the law and its processes. If resistance to the 
Federal Court orders ceases at onoo, the further presence of Federal 
troops will ho unnecessary, the city of Little Rook will return to its 
normal habits of peace and order, and a blot upon the fair name and 
high honour of our nation in tho world will bo removed.” 

In the morning of Sept. 25 about 1,000 parachute troops 
cordoned the streets round the high school, the Negro pupils 
being escorted to the school under military protection. While 
the troops were dispersing a crowd one man was pricked 
by a bayonet after trying to seize a rifle from a soldier, who 
struck the demonstrator on the head with the butt and slightly 
injured him. Another demonstrator who refused to move on 
had his arm cut with a bayonet and was afterwards arrested. 
These were the only incidents, and on the following day 
conditions in Little Rock returned to normal. 

About 750 of the school’s 2,000 pupils were absent on 
Sept. 25 because their parents feared violence or objected to 
integration ; another 50 pupils walked out as a protest against 
the admission of the Negro children. The number absent 
gradually decreased, however, and by Oct. 8 had fallen to 
207. Following the replacement of regular troops stationed on 
the school premises by National Guards, a gang of boys 
attacked two of the Negro pupils on Oct. 2 ; the National 
Guards made no attempt to intervene, and m consequence 
were again replaced on the following day by regular troops. 

President Eisenhower’s action was strongly supported by 
both Republican and Democratic opinion in the Northern 
States, although he was criticized in some sections of the 
Press for failing to intervene more firmly at an earlier stage 
of the crisis, 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, tho Democratic candidate in the 1952 and 
1950 presidential elections, commented that “ tho President had no 
choice ” bocauso “ a combination of lawless violence and the 
Governor’s irresponsible behaviour have created a crisis which 
Arkansas is powerless to moot.” He expressed tho hope that “ the 
Prrsident will now mobilize the nation’s consoionco as he has mobi- 
lized its arms.” 

In tho Southern States the President’s action was recognized as a 
regrettable nooossity by a considerable section of the Press, including 
the Domocratio Arkansas Gazette (published in Little Rock), the 
most widely read paper in tho State. Other Southern papers, 
however, as woll as a number of prominent Southern politicians, 
strongly criticized the President’s 4 4 dictatorial ” methods. 

Senator Russell (Democrat, Georgia), the leader of tho Southern 
group in the Senate, sent a telegram to President Eisenhower on 
Sept. 20 accusing tho Army of using methods 44 copied from the 
manual issued to officers of Hitler’s storm troopers,” whilst Senator 
Talmadgo (Democrat, Georgia) declared on Sept. 27 that he wished 
he could 44 vote for the President’s impeachment.” 

Governor Faubus violently attacked the action of the 
Federal authorities in a broadcast on Sept. 26. 

After declaring that Arkansas was 44 now an occupied territory,” 
ho continued * 44 Evidence of tho naked force of the Federal Govern- 
ment is here apparent in these unsheathed bayonets in the backs of 
schoolgirls, in the backs of students, and m the bloody face of the 
railroad worker who was bayoneted and then felled by the butt of a 
rifle . . . Literally swarms of F.B.I. agents have been operating 
throughout the city . . . Teen-age schoolgirls have been taken by the 
F.B.I. and held incommunicado for hours of questioning while their 
frantio parents knew nothing of their whereabouts. To those who 
know the facts of the Little Rock situation, these combined opera- 
tions on the part of the judicial, executive, and military departments 
of the Federal Government are police-State methods m a form never 
before seen in America. The news commentators and Press reports 
may proclaim the comparative calm of the Little Rock area. You 
will recall that it was quiet in Paris during the German occupation, 
and it is quiet in Budapest today. It always becomes quiet under 
military rule.” Governor Faubus concluded with an appeal to 
Arkansans to go about their normal pursuits 44 in a friendly, peaceful 
manner,” as there could be “ no question of the supremacy of the 
U.S. Army when used against a defenceless State.” 


Mr. Hoover, director of the F.B.I., declared that Governor Faubus’s 
allegation that girls had been held incommunicado was 44 as false as 
his recent statement that the F.B.I. tapped his telephone.” 

The Little Rock crisis coincided with the annual three-day 
conference of Governors of the Southern States, which opened 
at Sea Island (Georgia) on Sept. 23. The conference appointed 
a committee on Sept. 25 to mediate between President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Faubus, in order to secure the withdrawal of 
Federal troops from Little Rock at the earliest possible moment. 
The committee consisted of Governors Collins (Florida), 
Clement (Tennessee), and Hodges (North Carolina), all of 
whom are moderate Democrats, and Governor McKeldm 
(Maryland), a Republican and a supporter of integration, who 
had expressed full support for the President’s action. Governor 
Griffin (Georgia), a segregationist Democrat, was also elected 
to the committee but refused to take part. 

After a long discussion between the four Governors and 
President Eisenhower, a joint statement was issued on Oct. 1 
in which the President undertook to return the command of 
the National Guard to Governor Faubus and to withdraw all 
Federal troops as soon as practicable, if Governor Faubus 
would give an assurance that he would not obstruct the orders 
of the Federal courts and would maintain law and order m 
Little Rock. In his reply, issued about an hour later. Governor 
Faubus denied that he had ever intended to obstruct the orders 
of the Federal courts ; stated that he was prepared, “ as I 
always have been,” to maintain law and order ; and gave an 
assurance that “ upon the withdrawal of Federal troops I will 
again assume full responsibility, in co-operation with local 
authorities, for the maintenance of law and order, and that the 
Federal courts will not be obstructed by me.” President 
Eisenhower announced later the same day that in bis opinion 
this statement did not constitute an assurance that Mr. Faubus 
intended “ to use his full powers as Governor to prevent the 
obstruction of the orders of the U.S. District Court,” and that 
in the circumstances he had “ no recourse at the present time 
except to maintain Federal surveillance of the situation.” 

At a press conference on Oct. 3, President Eisenhower said 
that Governor Faubus’s statement that lie was prepared “ as I 
always have been ” to maintain order could only mean that 
the situation should revert to what it had been before the 
arrival of the Federal troops. The President stressed that the 
troops would be withdrawn only if Governor Faubus gave 
“ satisfactory and unequivocal assurances,” or if peaceful 
conditions developed to a point where the local police felt 
confident of their ability to control tlie situation. 

The following statement on the legal principles guiding the 
President in the integration problem was issued by the White 
House on Oct. 2 : 

44 (1) The Executive Branch of the Federal Government does not 
participate m the formulation of plans effecting desegregation. This 
function is left to the community, where maximum understanding 
of local problems exists . . . Although the Federal Government has 
no responsibility to initiate action to desegregate public schools or to 
formulate any plans for desegregation, the courts have made it 
clear that the Department of Justice, at the invitation of the court, 
must participate m litigation involving public school desegregation 
for the purpose of assisting the court. 

(2) The period of time within which any such plan should be put 
into effect likewise must he proposed by the local authorities and 
approved by the courts. The Supreme Court . . made it clear that 
insincere or dilatory tactics could not be used to defeat constitu- 
tional protections and rights The Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment does not play a part in these local deliberations or, under existing 
law, m the court proceedings when such plans are considered. 

(3) A final order of a Federal court giving effect to a desegregation 
public school plan must be obeyed by State authorities and all 
citizens as the law of the land . . . 

(4) Powers of a State Governor may not be used to defeat a valid 
order of a Federal court. The Governors of the respective States 
have the primary responsibility for maintaining domestic order. 
However, under a pretext of maintaining order a Governor may not 
interpose military force or permit mob violence to occur so as to 
prevent the final order of a Federal court from being carried out. 
When an obstruction of justice has been interposed or mob violence 
is permitted to exist, so that it is impracticable to enforce the laws 
by the or din ary course of judicial proceedings, the obligation of the 
President under the Constitution and laws is inescapable. He is 
obliged to use whatever means may be required by the particular 
situation.” 

In view of the relaxation of tension in Little Rock, it was 
announced on Oct. 14 that half the regular troops stationed 
there would be withdrawn, and 8,500 of the 10,000 National 
Guards called into Federal service would be released. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Desegregation* 153 $$ A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Atomic Energy. - Over- 
heating of Windscale Reactor. - Ban on Distribution of 
Milk from Farms in Area. 

The U.K, Atomic Energy Authority announced on Oct. 11 
that emergency action had had to be taken to cool down one of 
the two reactors at its Windscale (Cumberland) plant, engaged 
m producing plutonium for military purposes. During the 
emergency the second reactor had been shut down to enable 
the staff to lend aid, but this reactor had not been structurally 
affected m any way and, willi the exception of the reactors 
themselves, the whole of the Windscale plant had now returned 
to normal operation. On Oct. If it was announced that the 
second reactor had resumed normal working. 

The statement of Oct. 11 explained that some of the uranium 
fuel cartridges in the centre of No. 1 pile, which had boon shut down 
for the routine discharge of spent uranium and for maintenance 
work, had become “ overheated to the point of red heat.” It con- 
tinued : “ The combustion is being held. The staff arc now injecting 
water from above and the temperature has started to fall. Homo 
oxidization of uranium has occurred. The greater part of this has 
been retained by the filters in the Windscale chimneys. A small 
amount has boon distributed over the works site, and in some areas 
personnel have, as a precaution, been instructed to remain unclor 
cover. Health Physios personnel are carrying out a continuous 
check both on tho site and in the surrounding district in order to 
ensure that any increase in tho amount of radioactivity would bo 
immediately known. There is no evidence of there being any hazard 
to tho public. Tho typo of accident which has occurred could only 
occur in an air-cooled open circuit pile and could not occur at Caldor 
Hall or any of the power stations now under construction for llio 
electricity authorities.” 

After saying that the cause of tho accident was at present unknown, 
and that tho pile would probably bo out of operation for some 
months, the statement denied local reports that there had boon an 
explosion and that large amounts of radio-activity had boon roloasod 
into the air. It added . ** In tho beginning there was a fire in tho 
sense that tho material glowed, but thore was no flame . . . tho 
amount of radio-activity released was not hazardous to tho public, 
and what there was . . . was carried out to sea.” 

On Oct. 13, however, it was announced by the Authority 
that tests of milk from cows in the Windscale area had shown 
an increase in the radio-iodine content since the accident to 
six times the permissible level. It had therefore been decided 
to suspend distribution of milk from farms within a coastal 
strip seven miles long and two miles wide. An Authority 
spokesman subsequently explained that the increase m radio- 
iodine content was not considered dangerous fox adults but had 
been imposed because of possible danger to children, who were 
more sensitive than adults to radio-iodine and who drank more 
milk in their normal diet. 

[The “ maximum permissible concentration of radio-iodine ” was 
defined as ** a concentration of tho isotope which, drunk day after 
day for a lifetime, would be sufficient to maintain tlxo concentration 
of radio-iodine in the thyroid at tho level considered dangerous for 
adults.”] 

A joint statement issued by the Authority and the Milk 
Marketing Board on Oct. 14 announced that the u level of 
radio-activity m milk samples taken on a gradually extending 
survey ” had not fallen off as rapidly as expected, and that the 
distribution ban would therefore be extended to an area of 
200 square miles to the south and south-east of Windscale, 
including the towns of Barrow-in-Furness (population 09,000), 
Ulverston, and Millom. Alternative milk supplies for the 
population were being arranged by the Milk Marketing 
Board. 

It was stated that the area included about 150 farms producing 
about 3,000 gallons of milk daily. Milk samples taken in tho outer 
area had only one-tenth to ono-half of the radio-activity prosent in 
samples from the original 11 -square -mile area, but were still u not 
down to the level at which experts consider that restrictions on 
distribution can be avoided.” Tho statement added that people in 
the area need have no fear about milk already drunk, since the 
levels of radio-activity were so much lower than in the earlier samples. 
The restrictions would remain in force until removed by agreement 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 

Following a Cabinet meeting at 10, Downing St., on Oct. 15, 
it was announced than an independent inquiry had been ordered 
into the Windscale incident at the urgent request of the 
Atomic Energy Authority. The chairman of the committee 
of inquiry would be Sir William Penney, the member of the 
Authority responsible for weapons, research and development, 
and its other members would be : Dr. B. F. J. Schonland, 
deputy director of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
at Harwell ; Professor J. M. Kay, Professor of Nuclear 
Engineering at the Imperial College of Science ; and Professor 
Jack Diamond, Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Man- 
chester University. The committee would start its work 
immediately ahd was expected to report to the Authority 


within 10 days. The announcement added ; u As Windscale 
is a defence plant, the committee will not meet in public. For 
the same reason its report will not be published. The fullest 
statement of its findings consistent with security will, however, 
be made public.”- (Times - Manchester Guardian - Daily 
Telegraph) 


B. AUSTRALIA. — Snowy Mountains Scheme. - 
Federal- State Agreement on Distribution of Power and 
Water. - South Australian Objections, - Filling of 
Adaminaby Reservoir. 

After six years of negotiations an agreement governing 
the distribution of power and water from the Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-electric and Irrigation Project in South-East Australia 
was initialled in Canberra on Sept. 18 by represen tail ves of 
the Federal Government and the States of New South Wales 
and Victoria. The principal provisions of the agreement 
were as follows : 


(1) Now South Wales would receive two-thirds and Victoria one- 
third of the power produced after tho requirements of the Federal 
Capital Territory (Canberra) and Federal establishments in the 
Snowy Mountains area had been met. Electricity would bo sold 
to tho two States at cost, but they must take and pay for their 
full quota. 

(2) Now South Wales and Victoria would share equally the 400,000 
aero-foot of water annually diverted under the Hellenic to tho Murray 
River, while all tho water diverted to tho Murrumbidgoo IUver 
an extra 505,000 aoro-feot annually * would go to New South Wales. 
In addition, another 400,000 aero-foot would be available through 
storage and would be shared out under the Murray River Waters 
Agreement (see below). 

(3) A Snowy Mountains Council would bo set up to administer 
tho scheme, consisting of representatives of tho Federal Government, 
New South Wales, Victoria, and the Snowy Mountains Authority. 

(4) The Snowy Mountains Authority would build a water storage 
in tho Motray catchment area, or alternatively would contribute 
half tho cost of increasing the capacity of the Hume Reservoir from 
2,000,000 acre-foot to 2,500,000 acre-feet. 

(5) Tho Federal Government took over responsibility for com- 
pleting the project, which is expected to cost £A4 22,000,000, whilst 
the States undertook to pass legislation giving tho Federal Govern- 
ment constitutional authority to carry out works in connexion 
with tho scheme. 


(0) Tho agreement contained elaborate provisions to ensure that 
tho area in which tho Snowy Mountains Authority was constructing 
works, and tho Murray Basin immediately below those works, 
suffered the minimum amount of damage. 


Objections to the agreement were raised by the South 
Australian Government, and Sir Thomas Playford, the State 
Premier, told the South Australian Legislative Assembly that 
he was considering legal action against the Commonwealth 
because the Federal Government had declined to make available 
to the South Australian Government a copy of the draft 
agreement before it was signed. Sir Thomas said that South 
Australia had been guaranteed water supplies under the 
Murray River Waters Agreement, and that the latter agreement 
might have been infringed by the Snowy Mountains Agreement. 

Mr. Mcnzies (the Federal Prime Minister), replying to ques- 
tions in the House of Representatives on Sept. 18, denied that 
South Australia’s approval was needed, as tiie Snowy Mountains 
Agreement, would not affect the Murray River Waters Agree- 
ment. He pointed out, moreover, that as the extra water made 
available by storage would be distributed under the latter 
agreement, South Australia would actually benefit substan- 
tially, particularly in dry seasons. At Mr. Menzies’ invitation, 
Sir Thomas Playford discussed the matter with the Prime 
Minister and other Federal Ministers on Oct. 8, but no agree- 
ment was reached, and on Oct. 10 Sir Thomas announced that 
his Government would begin immediate proceedings in the 
High Court to seek to restrain the Federal Government from 
proceeding with the work of diverting the River Tooma as 
part of the Snowy Mountains project. 


awarded, in recent mouths, viz. (a) one for the building of two 330,000- 
volt power transmission linos between Muswoll Brook and Tamworth 
and from Boaohworth to Upper Tumut respectively, awarded to an 
firm — Electric Power Transmission Pty, Ltd. 
(£A3, 000,000) ; and ( h ) another for tho supply of water turbines 
and generators for the third hydro -oleotrio station, awarded respoo- 
?™ ly a i0 Engineering Ltd. (a Swiss company) and ASEA 

(tho Swedish electrical engineering concern) (flAl,660,000). 

FUling of the new Adaminaby Reservoir in the Kucumbene 
River Valley in New South Wales— one of the major works 
under the Snowy Mountains scheme— started on June 22. 
It was estimated that within three months a lake 10 miles long 
would have been formed, and that the reservoir would event- 
ually be 25 miles long and a mile wide.— (Australian News 
and Information Bureau - Times) (Prev. rep. 140x3 E.) 
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A. POLAND - YUGOSLAVIA.— Polish Government and 
Communist Party Visit to Yugoslavia. - Tito -Gomulka 
Talks. - Yugoslav Recognition of Oder-Neisse Frontier. 

A delegation of the Central Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ [CommunistJ Party and the Polish Government, 
headed by M. Wladyslaw Gomulka (First Secretary of the 
P.U.W.P.), visited Yugoslavia from Sept. 10-16 for discussions 
with the Yugoslav League of Communists. The Polish 
delegation also included M. Cyrankiewicz (Prime Minister), 
M. Rapaeki (Foreign Minister), and M. Ochab (Minister of 
Agriculture, and M. Gomulka’s predecessor as First Secretary 
of the P.U.W.P.). The Yugoslav delegation at the talks was 
headed by President Tito, and included M. Kardelj, M. Ranko- 
vich (both Vice-Presidents of the Federal Executive Council), 
and M. Koca Popovic (State Secretary for Foreign Affairs). 

In addition to their discussions with the Yugoslav leaders, 
which took place partly in Belgrade and partly on the island of 
Bnoni, M. Gomulka and the Polish Ministers visited Ljubljana 
(the capital of Slovenia), where they inspected the Litostroj 
turbine works, one of the major industrial establishments 
built after the war. 

The discussions concluded with the publication of a joint 
declaration which was signed in Belgrade on Sept. 16 by 
President Tito and M. Gomulka. In addition to stressing their 
complete idenLity of views on all questions discussed, the 
statement announced, inter aha , (1) increased co-operation 
between the two Communist parties ; (2) closer governmental 
consultation ; (8) the setting-up of a joint commission for 
economic co-operation ; (4) Yugoslav recognition of the 

Oder-Neisse Line as the western frontier of Poland ; and 
(5) the joint support of both countries for the Soviet thesis 
that there were two German States and that German reunifi- 
cation could only come about through direct talks between 
the German Federal Republic with the German Democratic 
Republic. [Hitherto Yugoslavia had not officially recognized 
the East German Democratic Republic.] The declaration is 
summarized below under cross-headings. 

The statement bogun by referring’ to the “ cordiality and profound 
sympathy with which the Polish delegation has everywhere been 
surrounded " and which “ testified to the permanent bonds of vital 
friendship and fraternal solidarity binding the peoples of Yugoslavia 
and Poland.'* The talks between the leaders of both countries, it 
continued, had covered “ questions of the farther development of 
Yugosiav-Polish relations, outstanding problems of the international 
situation, and current questions of the international workers’ move- 
ment," and had shown “ an identity of attitudes in respect of the 
assessment of the problems discussed," 

International Co-operation and Disarmament. After noting that 
there had recently been a “ certain improvement in the international 
sphoro," the declaration continued : “ The two Governments wish 
to stress their adherence to a policy of constructive co-operation 
among peoples, based on respect for the principles of sovereignty, 
independence, territorial integrity, equality, and non-interference 
in the internal affairs of other countries. Both sides especially 
pledge thomsolvos to develop tho broadest co-operation between all 
peoples for tho unrestricted development of economics and cultural 
relations, for stimulating further trade exchanges, and for eliminating 
all forms of discrimination . , .** 

" Appreciating the major significance of disarmament," the two 
Governments called for “ continued efforts to roach at least initial 
and partial agreements which would open tho way to an over-all 
solution of this question,*' and promised to support “ tiny constructive 
initiative in this direction." They also stressed the importance of an 
agreement on the prohibition of the production and use of atomio 
and thermo -nuclear weapons, and of a suspension of tests of such 
weapons as a “ tot step." In addition, the two Governments 
promised to support ** all forms of peaceful co-operation in the use of 
atomio energy for peaceful purposes." 

German Reunification and European Security. “ Considering 
European problems, tho two Governments came to the conclusion 
that German reunification into a peaceful and democratic State 
would be a great contribution to the stabilization of world peace . . . 
Any solution of the problem of German reunification must be based 
on the faot that there are two German States. The two Governments 
believe that ... it is necessary to establish contacts and conduct 
direct talks between the Gorman Democratic Republic and the 
German Federal Republic in order to find a satisfactory solution for 
both the German people and for European security. It would be 
desirable if the big Powers acted in this direction. A European 
security system which could be attained by the joint efforts of the 
States oonoemed would be an indispensable guarantee for peace in 
Europe.** 

Polish-German Frontier. “ Taking into account the rights of the 
Polish people, the Yugoslav Government considers the existing 
frontier on the Oder and Neisse, which was fixed by the Potsdam 
decisions and recognized by the German Democratic Republic, as 
the final Polish-German frontier. Recognition of the western 
frontiers of Poland by the States which have not yet done so could 
contribute to . . * the consolidation of peace in Europe. * 


Middle East. ** Both parties exchanged views on the situation in 
the Near East, where a danger to peace has lately arisen again and 
where various forms of coercion are being contmued, especially 
against Syria, which is pursuing an independent policy. They are of 
tho opinion that unsolved problems, especially m some of the 
Asian and African countries, ought not to be settled by colonial 
methods, military and economic pressure, and interference in internal 
affairs, but m accordance with the will of the people and with their 
right to independence, m the spirit of the U.N. Charter.*' 

Under-developed Countries. The joint declaration called for 
" urgent organized action on an international basis " to <£ alleviate 
and solve " the problems of the under-developed countries. This 
should be in the form of " economic and technical assistance . . . 
without political conditions and with full respect for the sovereignty 
and independence of those countries." Such assistance could be 
M substantially increased from the funds which would become 
available through a reduction m armaments.** 

United Nations. - Admission of Communist China. After stressing 
the importance of the United Nations in settling international 
disputes peacefully, the communique said that it was “ indispensable 
for the People’s Republic of China to occupy the seat which belongs 
to it in that organization." 

Principles of Communist Parties* Co-operation. The statement 
called for tho strengthening of the relations and co-operation of the 
Communist and Workers' Parties and of the Socialist countries. It 
contmuod • “ Tho creativo application of the basic principles of 
Marxism-Leninism to the concrete, specific conditions m different 
countries, which arise from their historical, economic and social 
development, is of fundamental significance for the development of 
socialist construction m those countries. From this follows the 
diifcront nature of the roads to Socialism taken by various countries. 
Both parties believe that the different forms and methods of building 
Socialism enrich the experiences of and the theoretical contribution 
to the international workers’ movement . . . Co -operation and 
relations between the Communist and Workers* parties and between 
the Socialist countries ought to be based on the principles of prole- 
tarian internationalism, solidarity, mutual aid, sovereignty, equality, 
friendship and non-interference in. internal affairs." 

Both the Yugoslav League of Communists and the Polish United 
Workers’ Party, it was stated, favoured a ** further expansion of 
contacts and inter-party co-operation ** between them, including a 
“ wide exchange of information and experiences " and inter-party 
discussions. They considered that “ bilateral relations between 
Communist and Workers’ parties should be specially developed,** 
although iC wider oontaots on questions of interest to other [Com- 
munist] parties oould also be very useful." 

Polish-Yugoslav Governmental Relations. After saying that both 
Governments had " noted with the greatest satisfaction that their 
relations have assumed tho character of all-round cordial and friendly 
co-operation, based on the principles of equality and mutual respect,*' 
tho statement enumerated the agreements already concluded 
between them, including those on trade and payments, scientific and 
technical co-operation, cultural co-operation, co-operation in the use 
of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, and air transport. It 
continued : 

** With a view to further expanding their co-operation, the two 
Governments have decided to oonsult each other when necessary, 
especially when required by the interests of peace and the security 
of both peoples ; to set up a Yugosiav-Polish commission for economic 
co-operation ; to expand cultural and scientific co-operation . . . and 
to open cultural information centres m Belgrade and Warsaw." 

In the public speeches made by President Tito and 
M. Gomulka special emphasis was laid on the restoration of 
mutual friendship between Poland and Yugoslavia. 

In a speech on his arrival M. Gomulka declared : “ We meet 
today after a long time as old friends whom the disturbances of fate 
had separated . . . Likewise our peoples, after having removed the 
artificial barriers that had divided them after so long and detrimental 
a cessation of mutual relations, wish even more strongly that their 
co-operation shall be closer ..." At a luncheon given on Sept. 10 
President Tito spoke of the “ deep admiration " with which 
the events in Poland m October 1956 had been greeted in Yugoslavia, 
as well as of the “ special sympathies *’ with which the Yugoslav 
people were following the efforts of Poland to “ overcome the present 
difficulties in developing a Socialist society.” M. Gomulka, in Ins 
reply, spoke of the “ feeling of profound relief" which the Polish 
people had felt at the “ ending of the period of disagreements and 
misunderstandings, for which Yugoslavia was not to blame," and 
added that they in Poland were “ aware of and appreciated what had 
been done m building Socialism in Yugoslavia." 

In another speech at a luncheon given by M, Gomulka and 
the Polish Ministers to the Yugoslav leaders on Sept. 15, 
President Tito spoke of his attitude to the Soviet Union. 

“ In some unessential things we had different views," he said, " and 
that will probably be so again m connexion with day-to-day 
practice. But this does not mean that we must dramatize and 
sharpen such momentary disagreement . - . We axe co-operating 
with the Soviet Union on a completely equal basis, and the Soviet 
Union does not demand of us that we abandon those principles which 
we have so far held, either in matters of foreign policy or in matters 
of relations between the Socialist countries. For this reason* when. 
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wo speak of * our own ways ’ this certainly should not be taken to 
moan tliat wo tiro going along a way of our own In every respect. 
Wo have many things in common . . . Yugoslavia has its specific 
conditions, I'oJond hers, and wo cannot transplant experiences as a 
cliche oven from the Soviet Union. Wo have taken tho most useful 
experiences from tho Soviet Union, but what we cannot apply in our 
country wo have rejected. We consider, therefore, that no-one 
should reprimand us for not being internationalists ..." 

Referring to the “ loading role of tho Soviet Union/’ President Tito 
said : “We allude to its loading role in a sense that as tho first 
country of Socialism it is tho most responsible for preserving peace, 
for correct relations between countries building Socialism ... No 
other country has such material or othor potentialities as the Soviet 
Union. Wo do not dispute this groat role, hut wo ask that in the 
present stage of development there should bo such relations between 
the big and tho small Booiallat countries as will bo a strong incentive 
for tho creation of confldonoo towards the Soviet Union and tho 
whole world/’ 

In conclusion. President Tito deprecated tho notion that Poland 
and Yugoslavia were cultivating some sort of 44 national Communism/’ 
saying that a 44 national Communism " was 44 impossible ” and 
44 entirely at variance with tho definition of internationalism/' 

The Polish leaders returned to Warsaw on Sept. 10, 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Polish Embassy Press Office, 
London) (Prev, rep, i$i88 A ; I$x6x A, page 15:763) 

A. TURKEY. — The Middle East University. 

The foundation-stone of a new Technical University Cor the 
Middle East was laid near Ankara on Oct. 2 by the Turkish 
Minister of Education (M. Teviik Ileri) in the presence of 
President Bayar, Mr. Adnan Mcndercs (the Prime Minister), 
the U.S. Ambassador and the British Chargd d’ Affaires. When 
completed in two years’ time the University will have (J,0()0 
students and a staff of 2,500 professors, lecturers and research 
workers, with Faculties of Mechanical Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Industrial Administration, and Agriculture and 
Forestry. The language of instruction will be English, and 
students will be accepted from all parts of the Middle East 
and the Balkans as well as from Turkey itself. 

The new University opened in temporary premises during 
the academic year 1950-57, with six professors and 50 students. 
About 20 of the students come from Iraq, Jordan and Pakistan. 
(Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15624 B.) 

B. AZORES. — New Volcanic Island. 

A newly-formed volcanic island, some 800 yards in diameter 
and over 800 ft. high, rose from the sea as a result of a violent 
undersea eruption in the Azores on Sept. 27-28. The island is 
situated some 800 yards offshore from Fayal Island, where 
about 1,000 people had to abandon their homes because of 
severe earthquake shocks from the eruption. Its centre 
consists of a volcano with a crater 200 yards wide, which was 
still emitting large quantities of lava and black smoke by the 
middle of October. The Portuguese flag was formally hoisted 
on the island on Oct, 12. — (Diario de Notieias, Lisbon) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Travel Allowances. 

The Treasury announced on Oct. 18 that tourist allowances 
for the year beginning Nov. 1, 1957, would remain unchanged 
and would continue to be available for travel throughout the 
world. There would also be no change in the amount of 
sterling notes (£10) which might be taken out [of or brought 
into the United Kingdom. 

The existing basic travel allowance is £100, or £70 for 
children under 12 years. There are extra allowances of £15 for 
cars and motor-cycles respectively. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15577 B 5 15200 C.) 

D. CEYLON. — Ceylonese Control of Trincomalee 
Naval Base. 

The naval base at Trincomalee was formally handed over to 
Ceylonese control on Oct, 15, the ceremony being attended by 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon (Mr. Bandaranaike) and the 
acting British High Commissioner (Mr. Crosthwaite), depu- 
tizing for Vice-Admiral H. W. Biggs, C.-in-C., East Indies 
Station. The R.A.F. base at Katunayake will be handed over 
to Ceylon on Nov. 1.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Ceylon 
Government Information Department, Colombo) 

(Prev. rep. 15591 B.) 

E. SOVIET UNION. — Molotov renamed Perm. 

It was announced in Moscow on Oct. 8 that the city of 
Molotov (population 588,000), in the Urals, had reverted to 
its former name of Perm, The city, an important centre on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, had been named after M. Molotov in 
1940.-r-(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15772 B.) 


R JAPAN - UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. Fujiyama’s 
Visit to London. - Discussions with British Government 
Leaders. - Joint Communique. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr, Fujiyama, paid a four- 
day visit to London from Sept. 27-80, at the invitation of the 
British Government, after attending the opening of the 12th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly in New York. During 
lus visit Mr. Fujiyama had discussions with Mr. Macmillan, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and other U.K, Ministers, including Lord 
Mills (Minister of Power) and Mr, Vaughan- Morgan (Minister 
of State, Board of Trade). A joint communique on these 
talks was issued on Del. 1, as summarized below ; 

(1) In a 44 frank exchange of views on current international 
probloms ’’ it was agreed that 44 satisfactory progress was being 
made in tho restoration of dose and friendly relations between the 
two countries/’ and that Britain and Japan should “ co-operate 
as mombors of tho free world in the maintenance of international 
poaco and work together for the solution of International problems 
in tho spirit of tho U.N. Charter." 

(2) It was agreed that 44 the economic development of tho world's 
under-developed areas and the improvement of tho living oondltions 
of their peoples wore important factors in securing freedom and 
peace." Progress under tho Colombo Plan had been reviewed, and 
ways discussed in which Japan and Britain might make a further 
contribution towards ooonomio development in Mouth-East Asia. 

(3) Views had also boon exchanged on tho proposed European 
Common Market ami Free Trade Area, 

(4) It was agreed to work for tho early conclusion of an Angio- 
JapanoNo treaty of commerce and navigation, negotiations for which 
had already begun, 44 In this connexion [the communique added] 
Mr. Fujiyama referred to tho Japanese Government's regret, that 
1I.M. Government had not found it possible to accept that Japan 
and tho U.K. should enter into full GATT relations, but was glad 
to note that 1I.M. Government looked forward to the day when 
trading relations between tho two countries would make this possible. 
Both welcomed tho recent expansion of trade between Japan and 
the U.K, and expressed the hope that this trend would develop," 

(5) Shipping problems and the protection of industrial designs had 
alHo boon discussed. It was agreed that “ considerable improvement 
in the settlement of differences between tho two countries had beam 
made in those spheres," and eonUdonoo was expressed that this 
improvement would continue. Discussions had also been held on 
outstanding British claims arising out of tho Japanese Peace Treaty 
of 1952. 

(«) After stating that Mr. Fujiyama and Mr. Melwyn Lloyd had 
discussed 44 problems relating to disarmament and nuclear tests/’ 
tho communique wont on : 

44 Tho Foreign Boorotary (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) said that U.M. 
Government were prepared to agree to tho suspension of tests 
provided that this formed part of a first-stage International agreement 
on disarmament . . . landing such an agreement U.M. Government 
must retain tholr freedom to continue with the testing of nuclear 
weapons. Mr. Fujiyama expressed deep regret at the statement 
made in tho U.N. Disarmament Commission that U.M. Government 
woro planning to have a further series of tests this winter, lie 
stressed tho sincere desire of the Japanese people for the suspension 
of nuoloar tests, and reiterated tho firm belief of the Japanese Govern- 
ment that it was essential for the welfare and safety of mankind 
that nuoloar tests should be discontinued/' 

(7) 44 Notwithstanding this difference of view with regard to 
nuclear tests, the two Foreign Ministers were in full agreement that 
the mooting had been highly valuable to both sides, and expressed 
their desire to maintain close contacts In the future on all problems 
of mutual interest." 

While in London, Mr, Fujiyama presided over a meeting of 
Japanese 1 leads of missions in Europe, ineluding ambassadors, 
ministers and consuls-general.— (Times - Japanese Embassy 
Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. Trade Agreement. 
15578 A; British Nuclear Test®, Macmillan - Kishd 

Correspondence, 15540 A.) 

G. BELGIUM. — The Spank Foundation. 

A Paul-Henri Spaak Foundation was set up at the beginning 
of October by the Belgian Socialist Party and the Socialist 
trade unions as a tribute to M. Spaak, secretary-general of 
NATO and former Belgian Premier, Foreign Minister, and 
Socialist leader. The Foundation will make an annual award 
to individuals whose activities or publications contribute to 
the maintenance of peace and the defence of liberty, 

(Le People, Brussels) 

H. ARGENTINA - ISRAEL. — Cultural Agreement. 

A cultural co-operation agreement between Argentina and 
Israel was signed in Buenos Ares on Sept. 24, providing for 
exchanges of scientists, lecturers and students and for co- 
operation in broadcasts of mutual interest. The establish- 
ment of special Chairs at the Universities of Buenos Ares and 
Jerusalem was also envisaged. 

(Government Press Office, Jerusalem) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Nationalized Gas Industry. 
- Report and Accounts for 1956-57. 

The eighth annual report and accounts of the Gas Council 
and the 12 Area Boards, covering the year ended March 31, 
1957, were published on Oct. 8. They showed that the Gas 
Industry as a whole had earned a net surplus of £3,803,856 
(compared with £531,628 in 1955-56), bringing the cumulative 
surplus since Vesting Day to £15,300,728. 


Tho net surplus was arrived at after charging £20,900,000 for 
depreciation and £19,000,000 for interest. All 12 Area Boards 
earned surpluses, ranging from £13,008 for the South-Western 
Board to £780,804 for tho North-Western. The Northern Board, 
which in 1955-50 incurred a deficit of £343,908 — the largest of any 
Board — earned a surplus in 1950-57 of £595,704, the second largest 
surplus recorded. 


Detailed information given in the report is summarized 
below : 


Revenue. Gross revenue totalled £370,600,000 (compared with 
the revised figure of £347,500,000 in 1955-50), comprising £207,400,000 
from tho sale of gas, £119,100,000 from sales of coke and other 
by-products, £31,100,000 from tho sale and rental of appliances, 
and £13,000,000 from other sources. 


Costs and Prices. The industry incurred additional costs of 
£9,070,000 in 1956-57, largely owing to the increase in coal prices in 
June 1956. Ten Area Boards raised their prices in consequence, 
but all Area Boards undertook not to raise them again before the 
end of the financial year. 


Since March 31, 1957, additional costs, estimated at £12,479,000 
for tho remainder of 1957-58 and at £16,632,000 m a full year, had 
been incurred, mainly as a result of the further rise in coal prices in 
July 1957, but also owing to higher transport and wage costs. No 
further increase in gas and coke prices was at present envisaged, 
but the report gave a warning that although the Boards, as in the 
past, would pass on to tho consumer only part of the additional 
costs, ** with increased expenses of this magnitude . . . some increases 
in the price of gas and coke cannot be avoided." 


Number of Consumers. - Gas Sales. The number of consumers 
rose during tho year by 83,780 to 12,875,987 on March 31, 1957. 
Gas sales totalled 2,607,000,000 therms, compared with 2,640,000,000 
therms in 1955-56, the reduction being attributed mainly to the mild 
weather in January-Maroh 1957. During the year 2,168 miles of 
mains wore laid, raising tho total to 90,350 miles. 

Plant Efficiency. During 1956-57 overall production efficiency in 
tho industry rose from 76.8 to 77.8 per cent, equivalent to a saving 
of 350,000 tons of coal. The cumulative ©fleet of improved efficiency 
since Vesting Day, resulting mainly from tho introduction of inte- 
gration sohomoB and the concentration of production in modern 
economic units, was stated to bo equivalent to a yearly saving of 

2.250.000 tons of coal, costing £15,000,000. The report added that 
automation and automatic controls in manufacturing processes and 
in distribution were increasing with the concentration of production 
in larger works. 

Coal Consumption, Tho industry used 27,668,000 tons of coal in 
1956-57 (compared with 27,841,000 tons in 1955-56), including 

965.000 tons of imported coal (2,116,000 tons in 1955-56). 

Coke Supplies and Clean Air Policy. The report stressed that there 
was now 44 ample coke in sight for a beginning to be made with the 
clean air policy," nearly two-thirds of the 11,300,000 tons of ooke 
made In gasworks being "inherently suitable for use in modem 
domestic coke fires." In addition, two new fuels made by carbonizing 
low-rank coals (as recommended by the Beaver Committee) had 
been produced by the North Thames and North-Western Boards ; 
these gavo a good flro in about three-quarters of the time required 
for other ooke or domostio coal, but demand at present exceeded 
supply. 

Oil Gasification. At March 31, 1957, there were 14 oil gasification 
plants at work ; the number was expected to have risen by March 
1959 to 39, using 388,000 tons of oil and saving over 1,000,000 tons 


of coal a year. 

Gas from Coke Ovens. The qnantity of gas produced from coke 
ovens increased by 11.4 per cent during the year, the increase being 
most substantial in the Northern, Bast Midlands, and Welsh areas, 
which now received 62, 58, and 81 per cent respectively of their 
total supplies from this source. 

Oil Refinery Gas. The first supplies of gas from the Fawley oil 
refinery had been received at Southampton, and supplies from 
SheJlhaven were expected to roach Romford (Essex) by the middle 
of 1958. When the schemes were in full operation these refineries 
would provide the Industry with as much gas as would be produced 
by carbonizing 365,000 tons of coal annually. 

Natural Gas. Although the results of the search for natural gas in 
Britain had so far not been encouraging, the report stressed that 
there was 14 every reason to complete the programme." Preparations 
for natural gas supplied from Cousland 

pleted, and it was hoped to supply Musselburgh (Mdiothian) with 
substantial quantities of natural gas piped from Dalkeith. 

The report stated that the technical problems of liquifying 
methane gas to enable It to be transported from the Middie^East 
the U.S.A. and elsewhere "appeared to have been solved, and 
that thd stage had been cached when the importation of a trial 
cargo of liquified methane gas could be considered. 


Sales of Appliances. Sales of domestic appliances were again 
affected by hire-purchase restrictions and high rates of purchase tax, 
hire-purchase sales of the mam gas appliances having fallen by 14.4 
per cent compared with 1955-56, with cash sales affected to a lesser 
extent. The balance outstanding on hire-purchase advances fell 
during the year from £41,800,000 to £36,300,000. 

Capital Expenditure. This amounted during the year to £51,300,000, 
against the approved figure of £52,000,000 (nearly £10,000,000 less 
than the programmes originally submitted by the Area Boards). 
Projects deferred from 1955-56 were put at £3,000,000. In submitting 
their programmes for 1957-58 the Area Boards had again taken 
account of financial stringency, even at the cost of deferring schemes 
considered essential. A projected investment of £59,000,000 had 
been approved for the year. 

Employees. The number employed in the industry at March 31, 
1957 was 138,740, compared with 141,918 at March 31, 1956. 

Sir Henry Jones, deputy chairman of the Gas Council, 
stated on Oct. 8 that it was hoped to import a trial cargo of 
about 3,000-4,000 tons of liquified methane gas from the U.S.A. 
within the next 18 months. The Gas Council expected the 
cost of imported gas to be “ considerably cheaper ” than the 
cost of making gas in Britain, since one ton of liquid methane 
would replace six or seven tons of coal. The first experimental 
shipment would be unloaded in the area of the North Thames 
Gas Board. 

The deputy chairman of the South-Western Gas Board (Mr. 
James Carr) declared on the same day that the importation of liquid 
methane could 44 revolutionize the gas industry," and that four 
cargoes annually of 30,000 tons each (the size eventually envisaged) 
would supply all tho South-Western Board’s needs. 

Lord Mills, the Minister of Power, announced on Sept. 12 
that, with retrospective effect from July 1, the annual salaries 
of the chairman and deputy chairman of the Gas Council 
would be increased by £2,500 each to £8,500 and £7,500 
respectively. From the same date the salaries of the chairmen 
and deputy chairmen of Area Boards would be raised by 
£2,000 and £1,500 respectively to £6,500 and £5,000 ; salaries 
of full-time members by £1,000 to £4,000 ; and those of 
part-time members by £500 to £1,000. The annual salaries of 
the chairmen of consultative committees would be increased 
by £250 to £500.-— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 15197 A*) 

B. NETHERLANDS.— The Velsen Road-Rail Tunnel. 

A tunnel to carry rail and road traffic under the North Sea 
Canal, which links the port of Amsterdam with Ymuiden, on 
the coast, was opened by Queen Juliana on Sept. 28. The 
tunnel, which is at the town of Velsen (a few miles north 
of Haarlem), comprises a double- track . railway section and 
two road tunnels, each with two carriageways. The total 
length of the railway tunnel is about two miles, of which 
two-tliirds are roofed or underground ; the road tunnels 
are about one mile long, nearly half-a-mile being roofed or 
underground. 

The tunnel scheme, the total cost of which was 130,000,000 
guilders (£13,000,000), was approved before the war. Construc- 
tion started in May 1941 ; was suspended by the German 
occupation authorities in November 1942 ; and was eventually 
resumed in April 1952. 

The railway tunnel will abolish the need for the existing 
bridge, which has been a hindrance to shipping in the North 
Sea Canal, whilst the road tunnels will form an important 
communications link between North and South Holland. 
(Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam - Nieuwe Rotterdamse 
Courant - Netherlands News Agency) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Relaxation of Fingerprinting 
for Foreign Visitors. 

It was announced in Washington on Oct. 10 that Mr. Dulles, 
the Secretary of State, and Mr. Brownell, Jr., the Attorney- 
General, had jointly issued an Order abolishing fingerprinting 
for foreign visitors to the U.S.A. staying less than one year. 
The only exceptions were (i) visitors from Liberia, Peru, and 
Ecuador, since those countries demand fingerprinting from 
foreign visitors, including U.S. citizens ; (ii) foreigners entering 
the U.S.A. without visas, such as seasonal workers from Mexico ; 
and (iii) seamen wishing to go ashore while in U.S. ports. 
Visitors from other countries staying more than a year will 
also have to he fingerprinted, but only on the expiry of the year. 

Obligatory fingerprinting for foreign visitors had been 
introduced in 1942 and had been a source of irritation and 
annoyance for millions of people entering the U.S.A. for brief 
visits. The new Order abolishing it in most cases had heal 
authorized by a clause in an immigration law voted by 

Congress on S York Times - New York Herald Trfbiw) 
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A. NORWAY. — General Elections. - Labour Victory. 

General elections took place in Norway on Oct. 7, resulting 
in a victory for the Labour Party, which has been in power 
since 1935 with the exception of the war years, during which 
a coalition Goveramenl-m-exile was established m London. 
Results were as follows, ilgures for the 1953 elections being 


shown in comparison : 

1957 

Seats Votos 

Soats 

1953* 

Votes 

Poroontugo 
1957 1953 

Labour Party 
(Arbeidcrpartict) 

78 

863,435 

77 

830,448 

48.4 

46.7 

Conservatives 

29 

300,306 

27 

295,277 

16.8 

16.6 

Agrarian Party 
(lkmdepartiet) 

15 

154,392 

14 

148,533 

8.7 

8.3 

Liborals ( Uenstre) 

15 

170,372 

15 

176,191 

9.6 

9.9 

Christian 

People’s Party 

12 

182,477 

14 

186,627 

10.2 

10 5 

Communists . . 

1 

60,375 

3 

90,422 

3.4 

5.1 

Joint Cons. -Agrar- 
ian and Cons,- 
Liboral Lists 

t 

50,587 

t 

52,311 

2.8 

2.9 

Social Democrats 


2,838 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 


150 

1,785,139$ 

150 

1,779,809 

100.0 

100.0 


* Revised figures. fFour seats gained by tho joint lists included 
in Conservative total, and one seat in the Agrarian total in 1957 ; 
one seat in Conservative total in 1953. ^Includes 357 votos for 
otlxor lists. 

The Labour Party, though appreciably increasing its 
percentage of the total vote, polled less than 50 per cent of 
the total but retained its majority of four seats over all other 
parties. The Conservatives remained the second strongest 
party and the only one which gained seats without losing any. 
Other notable features of the election were (a) the setback 
suffered for the first time by the Christian People’s Party, 
which reflects the strong evangelical cast of thought of the 
more isolated parts of the Norwegian coasts and valleys ; 
(6) the further heavy fall in votes for the Communists, who 
lost two of the three seats they held in the previous Storting and 
retained only their seat in Hcdmark, where the party leader, 
Hr. Emil Lbvlien, was re-elected ; (c) the failure of the Social 
Democrats, a new party closely related to the Labour Party 
but opposed to NATO and military commitments. 

The Labour Party gained two seats from the Communists (one 
in Oslo and tlio other in Finnmark), whilst losing one to the Conserva- 
tives (in Oppland). The Conservatives gained one seat from the 
Agrarians (in Ostfold) and, as stated above, a second from Labour 
In Oppland. The Agrarians gained two soats from the Christian 
People’s Party, one on a joint Conservative -Agrarian list in Telemark, 
and the second in Vest Agder ; on the othor hand they lost one seat to 
the Conservatives (Ostfold), As stated above, tbe Christian People’s 
Party lost two seats to the Agrarians, and tho Communists the samo 
number to the Labour Party. There was no change in tho repre- 
sentation of the Liberals. 

In Oslo the Labour Party obtained 129,073 votes, or 46.5 per cent 
of the total poll (against 119,784, or 43 per cent in 1953), tho Conserva- 
tives 106,099, or 38.2 per oont (105, 817, or 38 per cent), tho Liberals 
15,963, or 5.7 per cent (18,195, or 6.5 per cent), tho Christian People’s 
Party 15,021, or 5.4 per cent (16,961, or 6.1 por cent), and the 
Communists 11,376 or 4.1 per cent (17,693, or 6.3 por oont). Tho 
capital will he represented by six Labour members, five Conserva- 
tives, and one member each of the Liborals and Christian People’s 
Party, the Communists having lost to Labour tho soat previously 
held by them. 

Hr. Einar Gerhardsen (the Prime Minister) and Hr. Trygve 
Bratteli (the Finance Minister) wore re-elected in Oslo, whilst other 
Ministers re-elected included Hr. Lange (the Foreign Minister), 
Hr. Jens Haugland (Justice), Hr. Sjaastad (Industry), Hr. L5bak 
(Agriculture), and Hr. Ulrik Olsen (Municipal Affairs). Othor 
prominent Labour members who retained their Boats included 
Hr. Finn Moe (chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Storting) and Hr. Oscar Torp (the former Prime Ministor). 

The electoral campaign had been much restricted owing to 
the death of King Haakon VII, a suspension of campaigning 
activities having been agreed to by all parties during the 
period between the late King’s death and his funeral. 
(Arbeiderbladet, Oslo - Aftenposten, Oslo - Norwegian Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. 13213 A.) 

B. SUDAN. — Membership of International Bank 
and International Monetary Fund. 

The Sudan became a member of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund on Sept. 5. Its quota 
in the I.M.F. is $10,000,000, and its subscription to the capital 
stock of the Bank is 100 shares with a par value of $10,000,000. 
The Sudan's admission brought the total membership of both 
institutions to 63, the total of members’ quotas in the Fund 
to $8,991,000,000, and the total subscribed capital of the 
International Bank to $9,818,400,000.— -(International Mone- 
tary Fund - International Bank, Washington) (15790 C.) 


C. FRANCE. — Construction of Transatlantic Liner 
“ France.” - Sale of Liner “ Pasteur ” to Germany. 

The keel of the new transatlantic liner France was laid at 
the St. Nazaire shipyard of the Union des Construction s N avales 
de VAtlantique on Oct. 7. The ship, of 55,000 tons displace- 
ment, is due to be launched in October 1959 and to enter the 
service of her owners, the Compagnie Generate Transallantique 
(French Line), before the end of 1961. 

The France, tho third ship of that name built for tho O.G.T , will 
have a length of 950 foot, a maximum speed of 31 knots, and 
accommodation for about 2,000 passengers in two classes. She is 
intendod to make the Havrc-Now York erossing in live days (like 
tho formor French liner Normandie , the Ounard Queens, and the 
American United States) compared with tho six and Hovon days 
respectively required by tho French liners Liberty (tho formor Gorman 
linor Bremen of 51,000 tons) and lie de France (41,500 tons). 

Although the construction, with Government assistance, of a 
large new liner for the transatlantic service had been agreed to 
in Juno 1956, tho signing of the contract had boon delayed owing 
to tho Government’s ilnanclal stringency and its dissatisfaction with 
tho shipbuilders’ tender of 31,000,000,000 francs (£31,000,000), 
which compared with a tender of 18,000,000,000 francs from a 
foreign shipyard. Tho Government was unwilling, however, for 
patriotic and prestige reasons to allow the now liner to bo built 
outside Franco, and eventually tho CULT, agreed to finance tho 
construction of the linor itself, provided that it was able to benefit 
under a Bill (then before Parliament) to aid French shipbuilding. 
This Bill, which authorized the Government to subsidize merchant 
shipbuilding in Franco to keep prices competitive with those of 
foreign shipbuilders, was approved by tho French National Assembly 
on Juno 19 and subsequently enacted. Under it tho Government 
agreed to pay 7, 600, 000,000 francs as subsidy towards the total cost 
of 25,000,000,000 francs (at tho 1955 rate) to which the shipyard had 
eventually reduced its earlier tender. 

The French Ministry of Finance announced on Sept. 18 that 
the former liner Pasteur (518,447 gross tons) lmd been sold by 
the Government to the Norddeutschcr IAoyd } of Bremen, and 
would be transferred within a few days. The Pasteur , built in 
1989 for the service to South America and the third largest 
French liner, had been used as an Allied troopship throughout 
the war and had since been taken over by U 10 French Govern- 
ment for troop carrying, hut had been laid up at Brest since 
the beginning of 1 957. 

It was stated in the French Press that the price for the 
Pasteur agreed between the French Government and the 
Norddcutscher Lloyd was 2,800,000,000 francs (£1,900,000), 
and that, after conversion, she was expected to enter her new 
owners’ transatlantic service in 1959 under the name of 
Bremen . The ship would have accommodation for 1,800 
passengers in two classes, and would have a speed of 24 knots. 
(Le Monde, Paris - Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette) 
(Prev. rep. 14930 D 5 Liberty 10921 B j lie de France, 
10x59 B ; Normandie, 8065 B.) 

D. GHANA. — Abolition of British National Anthem 
at Official Functions. 

The Ghana Government announced on Get. 14 that in 
future God Save the Queen would no longer be played in Ghana 
at ofRcial functions, even when the Queen or her special 
represen la live (Le. the Governor-General) was present. An 
announcement from the Prime Minister’s Office stated : 

“ Tho Government decided some time ago that God Saw the Queen 
should not bo played In Ghana except when her Majesty or a special 
representative of her Majesty was present. Since then approval has 
boon given to tbo adoption of the following Royal style and title in 
relation to Ghana : 4 Elizabeth TJ, Queen of Ghana and her other 
Realms and Territories, Head of tbe Commonwealth.* In consequence 
of this the Government does not consider that it is necessary to play 
God Save the Queen , In addition to tho Ghana national anthem, at 
official functions in Ghana. It has been decided, therefore, that at 
all official functions In Ghana in future only the Ghana national 
anthem should bo played.” 

Mr. Kofi Baako, the Minister of Information, emphasized 
that there was no question of Ghana leaving the Common- 
wealth or becoming a Republic within it— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. X5427 A.) 

E. WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. — U.N, Report 

The annual report of the U.N. Secretary-General on women’s 
progress in political rights, published on Aug. 23, stated that 
there were now only 11 countries where women did not possess 
the right to vote and were not eligible for election-— Afghanistan, 
Iraq, Jordan, Libya, Liechtenstein, Paraguay, Persia, San 
Marino, Saudi Arabia, Switzerland, and Yemen. — (Times) 

F. ITALY. — Population Figures. 

It was announced in Rome on Oct 14 that the population 
of Italy was 49,600,000 at the end of 1956, an increase of 
865,000 over the previous year* — (Giornale dTtalla, Rome) 

(Prev. rep. 11925 B.) 
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OCTOBER 19 — 26, 1957 

A. MIDDLE EAST. — The Syrian-Turkish Crisis. 

A further deterioration of the situation in the Middle East 
occurred from mid-September onwards as a result of Soviet 
and Syrian allegations of Turkish troop concentrations on the 
Syrian border aimed, it was alleged, at invading Syria and 
overthrowing the existing regime with the help of the United 
States. These unsubstantiated allegations were completely 
denied by the Turkish and U.S. Governments, both of which 
stressed that the tension in the Middle East arose primarily 
from Soviet attempts to convert Syria into a Communist 
“ sateyite,” as evidenced by the large supplies of Soviet arms 
sent to that country during the past two years. Recent develop- 
ments m the Middle East situation are summarized below 
under cross-headings. 

Marshal Bulganin’s Letter to Turkish Prime Minister. - 
Allegations of Turkish Preparations for “ Attack ” on 
Syria. - Soviet Naval Squadron visits Latakia. 

The Soviet Prime Minister, Marshal Bulganin, sent a letter 
on Sept. 10 to the Prime Minister of Turkey (M. Adnan 
Mendercs) expi'essing “ concern ” at “ reports of Turkish 
troop concentrations on Syria’s frontiers and shipments of 
American arms to Turkey to carry out an attack on Syria,” 
and warning Turkey that she would “ bring great calamities 
upon herself ” if she should he “ guided by foreign circles 
which are entirely unconcerned with the maintenance of peace 
in the Middle East.” 


military adventure against Syria could he localized are dangerous . . . 
The First and Second World Wars began with local military action 
by the aggressors, but everyone knows the dire consequences those 
wars entailed for the aggressors, as well as for mankind . . . Once 
started, military action m such an area [the Middle East] could 
easily become a broad conflict. It would then be difficult to confine 
its consequences within the area . . . ” 

After saying that the “ plans for military action against Syria ” 
could not be justified by “ the alleged aggressiveness of the small 
Syrian State, which is defending its national rights and indepen- 
dence/’ Marshal Bulganin assured M. Menderes of the Soviet Union’s 
“ sincere and ardent desire to maintain friendly and good-neighhouxly 
relations with Turkey.” Recalling the close friendship which existed 
between the two countries “ when the founder of modem Turkey, 
Kemal Ataturk, raised the banner of Turkish independence,” he 
said, m conclusion, that his present letter was “ prompted by the 
same kindly sentiments towards Turkey and the Turkish people, 
and also by concern to maintain and strengthen peace in the Middle 
East.” 

A Soviet naval squadron under the command of Vice-Admiral 
V. F. Kotov, consisting of the cruiser Zhdanov and the destroyer 
Svobodny , arrived on Sept. 21 at the Syrian port of Latakia 
for a week’s visit. Admiral Kotov and his senior officers were 
entertained in Damascus by President Kuwatly, M. Sabry 
Assali (the Prime Minister), General Bizri (the C.-in-C.) and 
other Syrian leaders at a number of official functions. A 19-man 
Soviet economic and technical mission arrived in Damascus 
on Sept. 18 for discussions on questions arising out of the 
Syro- Soviet economic co-operation agreement. 


Aftor saying that the “ basio 
cause ” of the tonsion in the Middle 
East had arisen from the “ fiagrant 
interference by cortain Powers in the 
affairs of the Middle East countries,” 
and asserting that both Syria and 
Egypt had 4 ‘for a long time been sub- 
jected to gross political, economic, 
and military pressure from outsido,” 

Marshal Bulganin continued : 

“ In rocont wooks this pressure on 
Syria has increased to danger point. 

The rocont visit of the American 
envoy Henderson to the Middle East 
[l.o. Mr. Loy llendorson, of the U.S. 

State Department- — see 15721 A] 
was obviously brought about by a 
desire to organize military inter- 
vention from outHido in Syria’s in- 
ternal affairs. It is known that it 
was Henderson’s task to organizo a 
plot against Syria and devise means 
of overthrowing the Syrian Govern- 
ment, thus changing the situation 
in that area so as to satisfy the big 
American monopolies . . . For the 
purpose of an armed attack on Syria, 
certain American quarters would 
like to utilize such Middle East 
countries as Jordan, Iraq, and pos- 
sibly others ... In this connexion . . . 
a certain role Is assigned to Turkey 
in the plans to unleash military 
action against Syria. Wo naturally 
would not wish to believe this, but 
tho state of affairs is so grave 
that wo have considered it necessary 
to approach tho Turkish Govern- 
ment on tho question. Wo are . _ 

profoundly alarmed at the fact that there are signs that leading 
Turkish statesmen are evidently inclined to meet these plans half- 
way. Wo do not conooal the fact that wo have reoeived with great 
concom reports about Turkish troop concentrations on Syria s 
frontiers, and also about shipments of American arms to Turkey for 
an attack on Syria ... 

“In view of the proximity of the Middle East to the Soviet 
frontiers, and in the interests of its own State security, the Soviet 
Union cannot ignore a course of events which could lead to an armed 
conflict in the area, especially since the danger of a violatmn of peace 
would not he limited to that area alone. The Soviet Government, 
approaching the Turkish Government in the most friendly manner, 
appeals to it . . . not to take part in such an act as armed 
intervention against Syria, whioh is fraught with great danger, 
and to help to avert an undesirable turn of events m the Middle 
East and the unleasing of an armed conflict there . . . When 
reports are reoeived about the concentration of Turkish troops o 
the Syrian frontier, the question naturally arises as to how the 
Turks would feel if foreign troops were being concentrated on their 
own borders. , 

“ It is our deep-seated conviction that Turkey would only brmg 
great calamities upon herself if she should be 
of those foreign circles which are entirely 

maintenance of peace in the Middle East . . . Calculations that a 



( The Listener) 


M. Menderes’ Reply to Marshal Bulganin. - Refutation 
of Soviet Allegations. - Criticism of Soviet Policy in 
the Middle East. 

In his reply to Marshal Bulganin (published on Oct. 5) 
M. Menderes denied the Soviet allegations in toto f emphasizing 
that Turkey had no aggressive designs against Syria or any 
other nation. He pointed out that Syria herself had made no 
complaints about the alleged u troop concentrations,” a fact 
which showed that the U.S.S.R. had “ adopted Syria and the 
Syrian question.” 

After referring to the friendly relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Turkey before the Second World War, and pointing out that Turkey 
had pursued a pokey of “ friendly and benevolent neutrality ” 
towards the U.S.S.R. in that conflict, M. Menderes recalled that the 
Soviet Union had begun to adopt a hostile attitude towards Turkey 
in the immediate post-war years — as evidenced by the repudiation 
of the Turkish-Soviet treaty of 1925, and the Soviet demands for a 
base on the Straits and for the cession of the provinces of Kars and 
Ardahan. It was therefore natural that “ Turkey’s confidence in her 
northern neighbour had been thoroughly shaken by these regrettable 
demands.” 
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Stressing tliat Turkey desired the resumption of “ genuine friend- 
ship ” with Russia, M. Mender os continued ; “ Tlie now [i.o. post- 
Stulinist] Soviet loaders began to criticize the policy of pressure and 
threats of the former loaders, and this resulted in certain hopes being 
raised in Turkey and else where. However, positive results in matters 
concerning the independence of nations are not possible by words 
alone but by dc facto and de jure actions. It is a mistake to think 
that confidence and trust can bo restored otherwise , . . ” 

Turning to “ general and related events in the light of the position 
of Turkey and of the Middle Mast, in which she is situated,” M. Mon- 
deros wont on : “ Wc are obliged frankly to point out that a new and 
dangerous situation is developing. You will understand that X am 
referring to Syria, which was the subject of your message. At a time 
when the souse of insecurity caused to the Turkish national conscience 
as a result of tlxo demand for Turkish bases and territory was to a 
certain extent alleviated by the Russian loaders' criticism of this 
very policy, which indicated a recantation, the emergence of the 
Syrian (mention, and the fact that this matter inspired your message 
— which unfortunately contains expressions of pressure in various 
parts- has had the effect of re-creating exactly the same atmos- 
phere of insecurity caused by the 1945 attempt on our national 
existence . . . We regret that the efforts of the new Soviet leaders to 
correct a past mistake have thus boon wasted.” 

As regards the situation in Syria, M. Mondoros said that subversive 
activities in that country had ” reached the maximum limit ” ; 
that Syria was “ hastily arming beyond the limit of any reasonable 
defence needs ” ; and that she was becoming ” an arms depot which 
will probably b© used by others in case of need.” lie continued : 
“ It is noteworthy that although wo have not received any complaint 
from our neighbour Syria, your message . . . proves that, as the 
matter stands today, Soviet Russia has adopted Syria and the Syrian 
question. Analysis of the facts will suffice to bring out in bold relief 
the contrast between the policy pursuod by your country in the 
Middle East and your expressions of desire to establish real friendship 
between Turkey and the U.S.8.R. If it is desired to establish rela- 
tions of genuine friendship with Turkey based upon mutual confi- 
dence, abandonment of the policy pursued in the Middle East, 
particularly in Syria, will certainly have a positive effect. 

** We wish to emphasize that wo do not in the least entertain 
aggressive designs on any of our neighbours, and that there will never 
be such designs. On the contrary, wo desire the inviolability of the 
indopon donee and territorial integrity of Syria, as well as its happiness 
and prosperity. As such, wo follow with anxiety the events taking 
place in Syria, an important member of the Arab commonwealth. 

4i Moved by this souse of uneasiness, and following a joint request 
together with our friends, the U.S.A. sent Mr. Loy Henderson to 
Turkey to examine the situation. The talks with Mr. Henderson 
were not intended for any aggressive purpose but wore designed for 
countries which felt anxiety from the standpoint of their own security 
as a result of the developments described above. Xt is the anxiety 
of losing their independence and freedom in the faco of a probable 
throat which encouraged the peace-loving States of the Middle East 
to effect a defensive arrangement among themselves, and to enlist 
tlxo aid of the U.S.A. and the U.IC to strengthen it. In the circum- 
stances it is not in the least in aooord with tho facts to look for an 
aggressive aim in the Baghdad Pact and to brand the Western 
Powers which joined it with * colonialism.' . . . The Baghdad Pact, 
like other defensive pacts, is tho product of the anxiety felt by 
nations which desire to be free . , . 

“ As to your reference to the need to pay attention to safeguarding 
peace, Turkey will not lag In this respect and has little to learn from 
others ...” 

In a press statement on Sept. 25 to the Anatolia Agency, 
M. Menderes had said that the present “ highly dangerous 
situation ” in Syria resulted from “the subversive activities of 
the Soviet Union during the past two years,” in disregard of 
U.N. resolutions. The large supplies of arms shipments to 
Syria, far beyond the quantities which that country could 
require for reasonable defensive needs, implied its conversion 
into “ a bridgehead for subversive purposes and with aggressive 
aims.” In view of her long frontier with Syria, Turkey could 
not but observe the situation with concern from the standpoint 
of her own security. 

In a statement on Sept. 14, the Turkish Defence Ministry had 
referred to “ baseless rumours in certain foreign newspapers, and in 
agency reports, in connexion with military manoeuvres in certain 
regions of Turkey.” It was pointed out that the Turkish armed 
forces, as previously announced, would be participating in NATO 
exercises during September, and that the customary annual manoeu- 
vres would he taking place in the same month. “ To fasten on theso 
events for insidious and indtatory purposes,” the statement added, 
“ shows the intentions of those who . . . wish to sow seeds of intrigue 
by propaganda.” 

M. Khrushchev’s Attack on U.S. Middle East Policy. - 
Allegations of American “ Pressure ” on Turkey. - 
Threat to Turkey in Event of War. 

In an interview in Moscow on Oct. 9 to Mr. James Reston, 
of the New York Times , M. Khrushchev accused Mr. Dulles 
of “ inciting ” Turkey to attack Syria ; challenged the U.S. 
Senate to investigate his charges ; and declared that Turkey 
would “ not last one day ” in the event of war. 


M. Khrushchev alleged that after Mr. Dulles and Mr, Loy 
Henderson had unsuccessfully tried to incite Iraq and .Jordan to 
attaek Syria, Mr. Henderson had “ turned the pressure on Turkey ” 
during his visit to the Middle East. Asked by Mr. Reston on what he 
based these charges, and whether the Soviet Union was in possession 
of documents to prove iheHO allegations, M. Khrushchev replied : 
“ I advise you to ask Mr. Dulles. As a man who often appeals to 
God, let him swear that he did not give such instructions to 
Henderson.” 

After accusing the U.S.A. of “ pushing Turkey into war with 
Syria,” M. Khrushchev declared : “ In moving their troops l to tho 
Syrian border] the Turks are laying bare ports of their frontier with 
us. They should not do that. They are very weak. Turkey would 
not last one day in ease of war ... If war breaks out, wo are near 
Turkey and you (the Americans] are not. When the guns begin to 
ffro the rockets can begin Hying, and Hum it will be too late to think 
about it.” 

M. Khrushchev went on to condemn the “ Eisenhower Doctrine” 
and to deny that there was any “ Soviet provocation ” in Syria or 
any Communist threat in the Middle East, He admitted that the 
1T.H.H.K. had sold arms to Syria, but stressed that there wn.H ” not 
mm of our soldiers ” in that country. The Arabs in general, he 
commented, were far from Uoimmmlst ideas, and were not (Join- 
munists but nationalists. The Soviet Union knew tliat Egyptian 
Communists were imprisoned hy President Nasser, but the U.S.S.R. 
nevertheless co-operated with Egypt age Inst " all kinds of colonialism, 
including American,” in the spirit of ” practical eo -existence.” 

During the interview M. Khrushchov made frequent reference to 
documents which, he said, would prove ids charges against the U.S. 
Government. Ho declined to go into any details but said that they 
would he published In due course. 

U.S. Rejection of M. Khrushchev’s Allegations. - Mr. 
Dulles’s Warning to Soviet Union against Aggression 
on Turkey. 

M. Khrushchev’s allegation that the United States was 
“ inciting ” Turkey to attack Syria was described by the U.S. 
State Department as “ an absurdity when viewed in the light 
of the U.S. record last winter during the Suez crisis.” In a 
statement issued on Oct. 10, the State Department also 
emphasized that the charges against. Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Henderson were “ completely unfounded ” j that Mr. Hen- 
derson had taken no such action as that imputed to him hy 
M. Khrushchov ; and that his (Mr. Henderson’s) instructions 
were to consult U.S. and foreign officials in the Middle Mast 
and bring back a limi-hand impression of the situation. 

Commenting on the fact tliat “ M. Khrushchev, who often glibly 
balks of peace, now openly threatens Turkey,” the statement said : 
“ Despite distances, he should bo under no illusion that the United 
States, Turkey's friend and ally, takes lightly its obligations under 
the North Atlantic Treaty or is not determined to carry out tho 
national policy expressed in tlxo Joint congressional resolution on 
the Middle East” [i.o. the Eisenhower Doctrine. 1 

Answering questions at a press conference on Oct. 10, 
Mr. Dulles said that if the Soviet Union were to attack Turkey, 
the United Slates would not restrict itself to a “ purely 
defensive operation” and Russia would not be left as “a 
privileged sanctuary” from which to mount aggression. 

Pointing exit that Turkey was a favourite topic for Russian 
” alarums and throats,” Mr. Dulles said that tho present ” Soviet 
furore over Turkey ” was reminiscent of a number that had arisen 
In tho past - o.g. when Turkey accepted aid under the Marshall 
Han in 1947, and when sins Joined NATO in 1951. There was, 
however, a possibility that the Russian charges against Turkey 
might bo “ a smokescreen behind which something more serious 
might bo taking place,” and tho United States must be on guard 
against tho possibility that the “something mom serious” might be 
some form of aggression against Turkey.” 

Mr. Buffos described tho present situation in the Middle East as 
not unlike that of the period just before the Korean War, He believed, 
however, that an outbreak of war in the Middle Ejxst was unlikely, 
as tho eyes of the world were focussed on that area. 

The U.S. guided missile cruiser Canberra , together with 
some smaller vessels of the U.S. Sixth Fleet, arrived at Izmir 
(Smyrna) on Oct. IS on a courtesy visit, which was regarded 
as a demonstration of U.S. solidarity with Turkey in face of 
the Russian threats to that country. 

Note Exchanges between Syria and Turkey. - Syrian 
w Emergency Measures.” 

Although the Soviet allegations of Turkish u troop concen- 
trations ” on the Syrian border were first made by Marshal 
Bulganin on Sept. 10 in his letter to M. Menderes, no complaint 
was made by Syria until Get. 9-— i.e. until a month later. In a 
Note to Turkey on the latter date, the Syrian Government 
alleged tliat Turkish troops were concentrating on the Syrian 
frontier, that Turkish planes had flown over Syrian territory, 
and that Turkish frontier guards had Bred on and wounded 
Syrian civilians. The Syrian Government demanded that these 
alleged activities “ should cease.” 
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The Turkish reply (Oct. 17) denied that there had been any 
troop concentrations on the frontier, any flights over Syrian 
territory, or any firing by Turkish forces on Syrian civilians. 
It reiterated Turkey’s desire for the preservation of Syria’s 
independence and territorial integrity ; denied any aggressive 
intentions against Syria ; and pointed out that there was a 
long-established procedure for the settlement of border inci- 
dents. The present tension in Turkish-Synan relations (the 
Note continued) was due entirely to the massive armaments 
supplied by the U.S.S.R. to Syria, which were out of all propor- 
tion to the defence needs of the Syrian Army, and which were 
designed to convert Syria into an u arms dump ” to be used 
eventually against Turkey. Finally, the Turkish Government 
pointed out that movements of Turkish troops inside Turkish 
territory did not exceed the normal seasonal movements 
during manoeuvres. 

An incident occurred on the Syrian-Turkish frontier on Oct. 8, 
noar the Syrian town of Jomblus, in which gunfire was exchanged for 
45 minutes between border guards. It was stated in Ankara that a 
Turkish railway worker had been shot in the leg by Syrian gendarmes 
aftor Turkish workmen had entered a free zone ” area at the point 
whore the Istanbul-Baghdad railway crossed the borclor , tlio Syrian 
police, for the first time, had insisted on searching the workers, and 
in the ensuing altercation a workman hnd been shot and wounded. 
The Syrian version of tho incident attributed responsibility to the 
Turkish border guards and alleged that Syrian civilians had been 
fired on and wounded. 

An excitable atmosphere of “ war hysteria ” prevailed in 
Syria during the second fortnight of October, during which all 
leave for the Syrian Army was cancelled, a state of emergency 
declared, and arms distributed to the People’s Resistance 
Movement (the Syrian home guard organization) and youth 
organizations in Aleppo, Homs, and Hama. By Oct. 20, 
however, the situation had quietened and no further “ emer- 
gency ” measures were announced. 

The following information on the arms build-up in Syria 
was given by the Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times on 
Oct. 8 : 

“An estimate of the military aid received by Syria from Com- 
munist sources up to tho present time can now be made from reports 
which have boon reaching London from various sources. The aid has 
boon given apparently in two main blocks. Syria first made an 
approach to the Communists at tho end of 1055, and early in 195(5 an 
agreement was reached with Czechoslovakia for the supply of MIG-15 
aircraft, T-34 tanks, self-propelled guns, field and anti-aircraft 
artillery, light weapons, and other military stores. Most of this 
material had arrived by October, 1950, after regular shipments 
throughout the summer. 

“ At the end of October President Kuwatly visited Moscow and 
accepted an offer of further large supplies on favourable terms. The 
deliveries under this second agreement began in Docomber and are 
etui continuing, and arms up to a total value of £50,000,000 are 
believed to have readied Syria up to tho present time from the Soviet 
bloc. Thoso arms include : 60 jet fighters, at least 6 motor torpedo- 
boats, 200 T-34 tanks, 100 self-propelled guns, over 200 armoured 
personnel carriers, over 150 field guns, and 200 anti-aircraft guns. 

” Largo numbers of mortars, bazookas, sub-machine guns, machine 
guns, rillcs, military vehicles of all kinds, a wido range of military 
stores, and quantities of ammunition have also been supplied. Some 
reports say that at least 250 Soviet-bloc advisers and instructors have 
arrived in Syria, mostly this year. Bomo Hyrian officers have been 
sent to Communist countries for training. It is also believed that a 
third agreement was made in August, to a value of £35,000,000, 
under whloh would be supplied a further 50 aircraft of various types, 
two submarines, more tanks, artillery, and unspecified naval vessels.” 

Landing of Egyptian Troops in Syria. 

It was jointly announced m Cairo and Damascus on Oct. 13 
that Egyptian forces had landed at Latakia on that date “ to 
support and strengthen Syria’s defence potential.” The 
communique said that Egyptian troops bad arrived in Syria 
“ under the joint defence agreement between the two countries, 
and in implementation of the joint plans to strengthen Syrian 
defences formulated in Cairo on Sept. II by the Commanders- 
in-Chief of the Egyptian and Syrian armed forces ” [see page 
1 5745, second column], it was added that the Egyptian troops 
had been escorted to Latakia by Egyptian naval forces and the 
air forces of the two countries. 

No information was given as to the size of the Egyptian forces 
sent to Syria, but in Western official circles it was believed that they 
were small in numbers and of a ** token ” character. 

King Saud’s Offer of Mediation in Turkish-Syrian 

Crisis. - Acceptance by Turkey and Rejection by Syria. 

During September and October an active part was taken by 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia in attempting to bring about a 
relaxation of tension in the Middle East, firstly in the relations 
between Syria and Jordan and subsequently in the relations 
between Syria and Turkey, The King’s efforts culminated m 
an offer to mediate in the Syrian-Turkish dispute, the offer 
being accepted by Turkey but rejected by Syria. 


Prior to these developments, the Saudi Arabian Ambassador in 
Damascus had been withdrawn to Beirut as a protest against an 
attack on King Saud by the Syrian Defence Minister (M. Khaled 
Azem), who had declared on June 15 that the Kmg was actively 
co -operating with American foreign policy ” and “ assisting the 
cause of American imperialism.” [These remarks were incorrectly 
attributed m 15012 A to the Syrian Foreign Minister, M. Salah Bitar, 
whereas they were in fact made by the Defence Minister.] Despite 
repeated requests for an apology or retraction, no amende was 
offered by the Syrian Government, and the Saudi Ambassador was 
therefore instructed to withdraw to Beirut until a satisfactory 
explanation had been given by Syria. On July 1, however, it was 
announced in Damascus that M. Khaled Azem was leaving for Italy 
“ for health reasons,” a statement which was interpreted, as an 
expression of regret for his attack on King Saud. The Saudi 
Ambassador subsequently returned to Damascus and normal 
relations were restored between the two countries. M. Azem con- 
tinued to hold the post of Defence Minister, and headed the delegation 
which visited Moscow in July and August for discussions on economic 
and technical co-operation between tho U S.S.R. and Syria (see 
15705 A). 

King Saud arrived in Damascus on Sept. 25 for a three-day 
visit, during which lie had discussions with President Kuwatly, 
M. Assail, and other Syrian leaders. The Prime Minister of 
Iraq, Mr. Ali Jawdat, also arrived in Damascus on Sept. 26 
from Beirut (where he had seen President Chamoun and other 
Lebanese leaders) and took part m the Saudi-Syrian talks. 
King Saud’s visit was the first paid by him to Damascus since 
his accession in 1953, while Mr. Jawdat’s visit was the first 
paid by an Iraqi Premier to Syria for eight years. A joint 
communique was issued by Kmg Saud and the Syrian leaders 
on Sept. 27 reiterating the solidarity of the Arab countries, 
stating that Saudi Arabia would assist Syria and all other 
Arab countries against aggression from whatever source, and 
declaring that Syria posed no threat to any other Arab State. 

Although no official statement to that effect was issued, it 
was understood that King Saud’s visit to Damascus was 
primarily intended to improve relations between Syria and 
Jordan and to heal the breach between the two countries. 
King Saud and King Hussein exchanged messages both during 
and after King Saud’s visit to Damascus, and it was com- 
mented abroad that there had been a considerable reduction 
in the Syrian press and radio campaign against Jordan 
following the King’s return to Riyadh. On Oct. 16 Kmg 
Hussein summoned the British, U.S. and Turkish Ambassadors 
in Amman to the Royal palace and informed them that Jordan 
would consider an attack on Syria as an attack on all Arab 
countries. A similar declaration was made by Kmg Hussein 
to the Egyptian, Iraqi, Lebanese, and Saudi Arabian heads of 
mission, together with a pledge of Jordan’s support for and 
co-operation with ali Arab nations. 

King Saud paid a ten-day visit to Beirut from Oct. 11-20 
during which he had a number of conversations with President 
Chamoun ; at the same time he maintained frequent contact 
by telephone or courier with Damascus, and also with President 
Bayar of Turkey. Although no official statement was issued, 
it was understood that King Saud and President Chamoun 
were considering ways to bring about a relaxation of the 
tension between Syria and Turkey, and it subsequently became 
known that President Bayar bad sent messages to the King 
and the Lebanese President assuring them that Turkey 
harboured no aggressive designs whatever against Syria. 
Similar assurances were given to the Syrian Government in the 
Turkish Note of Oct. 17 (see above), and by the Iraqi and 
U.S. diplomatic representatives in Damascus. 

A joint communique issued on Oct. 20 by Ki ng Saud and President 
Chamoun made no direct reference to the Syrian-Turkish dispute, 
but stated that Saudi Arabia and the Lebanon would support Syria 
or any other Arab State m the event of any aggression. It added 
that respect for the independence, sovereignty, and territorial 
integrity of the Arab States, and non-intervention in their internal 
affairs, were among the fundamental requirements of Middle Eastern 
security. 

In a broadcast on Oct. 21 from Mecca Radio, and in a 
statement issued on that date by the Saudi Arabian Embassy 
in Washington, it was announced that King Saud had offered 
to mediate in the Syrian-Turkish dispute ; that the offer 
had been conveyed to President Bayar and President Kuwatly 
by King Saud during his visit to Beirut ; that both Turkey 
and Syria had accepted the King’s good offices ; and that 
Turkish and Syrian delegations would meet King Saud at 
Damman (Saudi Arabia) within two days. On the same day 
(Oct. 21) it was officially announced in Ankara, and confirmed 
by the Turkish delegation at the United Nations, that Turkey 
had accepted the King’s mediation offer. 

Syrian reactions to the King’s mediation offer were extremely 
ambiguous, and at first took the form of a denial by the Syrian 
Foreign Ministry that any such offer had been made. Shortly 
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aftcrwunlH, however (i.e. on Oct.. 21), it was authorilalivcly 
slated in Damascus that Syria had accepted an offer of 
mediation by King Saud and would send a delegation to 
Saudi Arabia. The Syrian Embassy in Washington then 
announced that Syria had accepted King Sand's good oil ices 
in the, dispute witli Turkey, but retracted this statement a 
few hours later. The Syrian Foreign Ministry said that the 
Embassy in Washington had been “ misinformed,” that 
Syria would not accept King Saud’s mediation, and that she 
intended to proceed with her original intention of bringing 
the matter before the United Nations (see below). 

The Saudi Arabian Government issued a statement on 
Oct, 22 expressing “ great astonishment ” at Syria’s denial 
that she had accepted King Saud’s mediation offer. A com- 
munique issued in Jodda quoted President Kuwally as saying 
to King Saud : “ We received with satisfaction your efforts 
to make Turkey avoid what could lead to a ealrastopho, the 
extent of which only Allah knows.” It added that the Saudi 
Ambassador in Damascus had been informed orally that the 
Syrian Cabinet had met to discuss who should lead the Syrian 
delegation in the mediation talks which were to have taken 
place in Dammam 

Nothing was known of tho reasons behind Syria’s first apparent 
acceptance, and thou rejection, of King Sand’s medial ion offer. It 
was suggested in the London Daily Te.kyraph that President Kuwally 
had decided to accept mediation but had been overruled by tho 
Syrian military junta,, " acting cm its own or on iustrueUonH from 
Moscow.” 

Syrian Complaint to U.N. General Assembly. - Soviet 
Charges against Turkey and United States. 

On Oct. 10 the Syrian Foreign Minister (M, Bitar) had sent 
a letter to the President of the U.N. General Assembly (Sir 
Leslie Munro) asking the Assembly to place, on its agenda, as 
a matter of urgency, the item : “ Complaints about l brents Lo 
the security of Syria and to international pence.” At the, 
same time the Soviet Foreign Minister, M. Gromyko, sent a 
letter to Sir Leslie Munro referring to the existence of a 
u military threat ” to Syria, bitterly attacking Turkey and the 
United Slates, and urging all U.N. member-nations to render 
Syria “ the armed assistance necessary to put a stop to 
aggression ” m the event of a Turkish attack. 

The Syrian Letter. After assorting that the security and indepen- 
dence of Syria were being endangered to a degree which required 
“ measures by the United Nations in fullUment of Its Charter,” 
M. Bitar’s letter went on : “At present there exists an actual 
military tiiroat to Syria, resulting from the heavy, unprecedented, 
and unwarranted concentration of Turkish troops, up to several 
divisions, in close proximity to the Syrian -Turkish border. These 
troops are constantly being reinforced. They arc now massed mainly 
in a small sector and have taken up dispositions which, presage 
imminent attack. The Turkish troops have apparently boon given 
the slogan *. ‘ To Aleppo!’ ...” 

Reiterating the allegations that Turkish troops and aircraft had 
violated the Syrian frontier on a number of occasions, and that 
border clashes wore becoming more frequent, M. Bitar continued j 
“ The military pressures on Syria and throats to her security are 
connected with other actions, such as interference in the affairs 
of Syria to sway her policy or overthrow her Government . . . Those 
actions havo been accompanied by other foreign pressures on tho 
Syrian people and Government, designed to create conditions which 
would bring about internal unrest and international strife. Besides 
pressures of a political nature, a propaganda campaign lias boon 
mounted, aimed at creating animosity towards Syria in order to 
pave the way for adventurous action against her.” 

In conclusion, M. Bitar proposed that tho General Assembly 
should sot up a commission to investigate the situation on tho 
Syrian-Turkish border and report back. 

The Soviet Letter. In his letter to Sir Leslie Munro, M. Gromyko 
asserted that the situation on the Syrian-Turkish border was 
“ fraught with the possibility of armed conflict ” which might break 
out at any moment. He wont on to say that there was “ reliable 
information ” that the Turkish General Staff, together with American 
advisers, had “ elaborated detailed plans for an attack on Syria to 
be carried out immediately after tho general elections in Turkey on 
Oct. 27,” and that the United States was “ openly declaring its 
intention to intervene directly with armed forces ” on the side of 
Turkey in hostilities against Syria. 

Aiter saying that the Soviet Government could not regard 
impassively the military “provocations” that were being planned 
in the proximity of her southern borders, M. Gromyko went on : 
“ Account should be taken of the fact that the United States, while 
prodding Turkey to commit aggression against Syria, is urging that 
this operation should be carried out with lightning speed, and that 
the U.N. should be confronted with a fait accompli in order that it may 
have no time to take steps to prevent aggression. Apparently the 
intention of the U.S.A. is to employ in Syria the method resorted to 
by it to suppress the independence of Guatemala . . . The Soviet 
Government ^supports Syria’s proposal that the General Assembly 
should consider without delay the threat of armed attack on Syria 
endangering general peace, The Soviet Government also supports 


tho proposal that a special U.N. eommiHHioti bo set up forthwith to 
investigate tho situation on tho Syrian -Turkish frontier. Tho com- 
mission should be requested to submit its conclusions to the Security 
Uouncil mul the General Assembly witlun two weeks.” 

M. Gromyko added that in the event of an attack on Syria the 
Soviet Union was prepared to take part with its forcoH in “ suppressing 
aggression ami punishing the violators of peace.” 

The 17-nation Steering UommiUec of the General Assembly, 
meeting on Oct, 18, decided by unanimous vole to put the 
Syrian request on the Assembly’s agenda. 

M. Seyfullah Esin (Turkoj ) described the Syrian -Soviet allegations 
as “ fantastic. ” and said that Turkey would welcome u, debato on tho 
“ fictitious situation ” that had been wilfully created. Mr. Cabot 
Lodge (U.S A.) similarly welcomed a debate and a U.N. investigation, 
since it would show up the “ absurdity ” of tho charges against tho 
U.S.A. and Turkey and would demonstrate clearly ” the true source 
of tho tension in the area.” Commander Noble (U.K.), who said 
that tho Committee was mooting in ” a spurious air of crisis,” 
expressed doubts about tho bom fidet* of the Syrian request and 
pointed out that it had boon heralded by a large-scale Soviet propa- 
ganda offensive. 

The full Assembly, meeting immediately afterwards, agreed 
without debate to place the Syrian item on its agenda. The 
vote was 00 lo nil, with Liberia abstaining. 

Turkish Statement to U.N. General Assembly. 

In a speech in the General Assembly on Sept. 27, the 
Turkish representative at the U.N. (M. Seyfullah Esin) had 
previously expressed his Government's “concern and anxiety 
over the recent increase of efforts made by the Soviet Union 
towards the Middle East in general and Syria in particular.” 

“ We in Turkey/’ said M. Ksin, “ have affection and respect for 
the people of Syria, with whom, as with all Arab nations, we are 
linked by cultural, religious and historic tics. Wo value the Indepen- 
dence, sovereignty mul territorial integrity of Syria ami consider a 
strong, prosperous and independent Syria on our border uh an 
additional guarantee of our own security, That is the reason why the 
recent events in that country arc being followed by my Government 
with attention and concern from the viewpoint of our own security* 
The fact that these events have boon accompanied by a campaign 
of propaganda and falHo rumours, aimed at discrediting my country 
and Impairing our relations with our southern neighbour, have made 
caution and vigilance on our part even more necessary. Allegations 
of this nature have been made by a powerful country with which we 
have long common frontiers to the north* If a reserve of arms and 
ammunition were to be constituted by that country on our southern 
dank, my Government would naturally bo bound to appraise the 
significance of such an event from tho viewpoint of our own security, 
and to take such internal measures within our own frontiers as are 
customary in all independent countries desiring to live In peace and 
security ...” 

M, Seyfullah sent a letter to Dr. UammnrHkjhld on Oct. 15 
describing the Syrian allegations against Turkey as “ entirely 
false ” ; pointing out that Syria had been “ following of late a 
policy entirely parallel lo that of the Soviet Union” ; and 
stressing that Turkey had “ valid reasons for feeling concerned 
about recent developments in Syria,” (Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian - Lo Monde, Paris - New York 
Times - IJ.N. Information Centre, London - Turkish Embassy 
Press Office, London - Soviet; Embassy Press Department, 
London) (Prev. rep. Syria, 15745 A j *572* A.) 

A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Saar Mines returned 
to German Ownership. 

The Saar coal mines were returned to German ownership on 
Oct. 1, when a new company, the Smrbermverkv A, (l, took 
over from the Franco-Saar company which had hitherto 
administered them as trustee. The new company has a capital 
of 85,000,000,000 French francs (850,000,000 DM), of which 
the Federal Government holds 74 per cent and the Saar 
Government 20 per cent. The Administrative Council of the 
new company met for the first time on Oct. 1 under the 
chairmanship of Professor Adolf Blind, Finance Minister in 
the former Saar Government. 

Total coal production of tho Saar mines is about 17,000,000 
tons a year, representing about 18 per cent of coal production 
in the Federal Republic. —(Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeilung) 

(Prev. rep. 15303 A.) 

B. EGYPT - SOVIET UNION. — Cultural Agreement. 

An agreement on Soviel-Egyptian cultural co-operation 
was signed in Cairo on Oct. 10. It provided for exchanges of 
students, lecturers, delegations, artists, writers, etc. ; closer 
contacts between libraries and educational establishments ; 
exchanges of films and encouragement for the translation of 
literary works ; special broadcasts to provide information 
about either country in the other ; and increased contacts in 
the held of sport,*— (Soviet Embassy Press Dept., London) 
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A. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — Anglo-Austra- 
lian and Anglo-New Zealand Defence Talks. - Mr. 
Sandys’ Visits to Canberra and Wellington. 

The U.K. Minister of Defence, Mr. Duncan Sandys, accom- 
panied by Marshal of the K.A.F. Sir William Dickson (chair- 
man of the U.K. Chiefs of Stalf Committee), visited Australia 
and New Zealand during August and September for discussions 
on joint defence policy in South-East Asia and the South-West 
Pacific. During their visit to Australia (Aug. 19-Sept. 1) Mr. 
Sandys and Siy William Dickson had conversations with 
Mr. Menzics (the Prime Minister), Sir Philip McBride (Defence 
Minister), and other Federal Ministers and Service chiefs, in 
addition to visiting the Woomera rocket range and the atomic 
testing site at Maralinga. 

A communique on the Anglo- Australian defence talks was 
issued m Canberra on Aug. 28, as follows : 

“ (1) The talks centred principally upon the defence problems of 
South-East Asia. It was agreed that SEATO is the prime instrument 
for the defence of this area and that every effort must be made to 
ensure its effectiveness both as a moans of deterring; aggression and 
as a stabilizing factor for the countries concerned. 

“ (2) The size and composition of the foroes which the two Govern- 
ments aro planning to contribute now and in the future to the defences 
of this area were discussed. Mr, Sandys assured the Australian 
Government that Britain intends to maintain substantial land, sea, 
and air forces in South-East Asia and the Far East, and that the 
British Far East Fleet will continue to be based on Singapore. 
Although the number of British troops in that area will be somewhat 
reduced, this will largely bo offset by increased mobility and striking 
power. 

“ (3) The Australian Government confirmed that m addition to 
the Australian foroes already serving in the Commonwealth strategic 
reserve, their plana provide for the increased mobility of tho Army 
and Air Force, including tho creation of a mobile brigade group based 
in Australia, which would be readily available if needed 

“ (4) Tho progress of tho ANZAM [i e. Australian-N.Z. -American] 
dofcnco organization was ro viewed in the light of recent meetings 
between the British, Australian, and N.Z. Chiefs of Staff. It was 
agreed that the existence of this organization greatly facilitates the 
study of common defence problems in this area and will help to 
ensure that tho contributions of the three countries to the SEATO 
alliance are made as effective as possible. 

“ (5) Mr. Sandys took the opportunity to explain the principles 
underlying Britain’s new defence policy. He emphasized that 
its prime objective is not so much to prepare for war as to prevent it. 
Tho use of military resources is being replanned with a view to 
concentrating them where they will produce the maximum effort. 

“ (6) Tho Australian Government fully supports Britain’s decision 
to go ahead with the development and production of nuolear weapons, 
thereby making a British contribution to the nuclear deterrent upon 
which, ponding disarmament, tho peace of the world so largely 
depends. A t the same time tho Australian Government was pleased 
to note that Britain would continue to maintain in Europe, the 
Middle East, and tho Far East substantial conventional forces, 
which are essential to moot a limited and cold war situation. 

“ (7) Mr. Sandys expressed appreciation of the invaluable co-opera- 
tion of the Australian Government and Services in the development 
of atomic weapons and guided rockets, and of tho fine progress which 
he had seen during his visits to Woomera and Maralinga 

“ (8) It was agreed on both sides that tho meetings have proved of 
great value. Exchange of information about future plans has boon 
extremely useful, and tho talks will undoubtedly help to make 
co-operation between Britain and Australia in tho field of defence 
still closer and more effective.” 

Al a press conference in Canberra on Sept. 20, Mr. Sandys 
stated that Britain would continue to develop and stockpile 
nuclear weapons for her own and Commonwealth defence ; 
would continue to use the Maralinga proving ground to test a 
variety of atomic weapons ; and proposed to extend the 
Woomera rocket range, in collaboration with the Australian 
authorities, to develop a ballistic missile with a range of 2,000 
miles. He added thaL Britain continued to regard SEATO as 
u a vital factor in the defence of the free world ” ; that she 
would continue to maintain substantial land, sea, and air 
forces in the SEATO area, including in due course “ elements 
of nuclear power which will greatly enhance the effectiveness 
of these forces ” ; and that R.A.F. Canberra bombers, 
equipped to carry atomic weapons, would be sent to Malaya. 

Mr. Sandys’ statement gave rise to some concern in Kuala Lumpur, 
where it was interpreted as implying that Malaya might become an 
“atomic base.” The Chief Minister (Tengku Abdul Rahman) 
stressed that the Malayan Government would in no circumstances 
allow atomic weapons to be stored on its territory, whilst the 
Malayan Defence Minister pointed out that the Anglo -Malayan, 
defenoe treaty (see 15793 A) made no provision for atomic bases 
anywhere in the Federation. To correct these impressions, Mr. 
Sandys emphasized on Sept. 23 that no decision had yet been made 
on what atomic weapons would be made available to British forces 
in the Far East, nor where such weapons would be kept. 


Discussions were held in Wellington from Sept, 1-5 between 
Mr. Sandys and New Zealand Ministers and Service cluefs, 
the following communique being issued on the latter date : 

“ (1) Mr. Sandys explained the British Government’s new defence 
policy and stressed that its central theme was collective defence 
through regional alliances (NATO, the Baghdad Pact, and SEATO). 

“ (2) The N.Z. Government welcomed the fact that, in addition 
to the provision of considerable conventional forces to support these 
alliances, Britain, has decided to be a nuclear Power and to make a 
contribution of her own to the nuolear deterrent 

“ (3) Mr. Sandys expressed the appreciation of the British Govern- 
ment for the help given by the N.Z. Government m connexion with 
the recent thermo -nuclear tests at Christmas Island. 

“ (4) Mr. Sandys made it clear that Britain regarded South-East 
Asia as a vital theatre in the defensive system of the free world and 
would continue to maintain large land, sea, and air forces m that 
area. In addition plans had been made to send further considerable 
reinforcements by air should the need arise. 

“ (5) Mr. Sandys welcomed the decision of the N.Z. Government to 
send as soon as possible a full battalion to Malaya as their contribu- 
tion to the Commonwealth force, and their proposal for despatching 
overseas at short notice a New Zealand brigade group in the event 
of an emergency. Mr. Sandys was also glad to note the intention of 
the N.Z. Government to replace their force of Vampire and Venom 
fighters with Canberra bombers. 

“ (6) It was agreed that close co-ordination of the defence effort of 
the Commonwealth countries m this area is of the highest importance, 
and it was decided to study, through the ANZAM defence organiza- 
tion, methods of making co-operation still more effective ” 

Before returning to Britain, Mr. Sandys visited Singapore 
(Sept. 11-14) and Hong Kong (Sept. 15) for discussions with 
local Service chiefs and the Governors of the two Colonies, 
respectively Sir Robert Brown and Sir Alexander Grantham. 
During these visits Mr. Sandys emphasized that Britain would 
continue to maintain 44 substantial forces ” in Hong Kong and 
intended to keep the fortress base at Singapore as strong as 
possible. He reiterated that H.M Government had no inten- 
tion of stockpiling atomic weapons in Malaya or anywhere 
else in South-East Asia. 

Prior to Mr. Sandys’ visits to Australia and New Zealand, 
joint discussions on defence questions had been held in 
Wellington from July 29-31 between Mr. Beale, the Australian 
Minister of Supply and Defence Production, and Mr. Mac- 
donald, N.Z. Minister of Defence and External Affairs. 
Service chiefs of both countries took part in the talks. 
(Sydney Morning Herald - Australian News and .Information 
Bureau - N.Z. Directorate of Information, Wellington - Times - 
Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Australian Defence Policy, 
15504 A ; N.Z. Defence Policy, 15612 B ; SEATO, 15452 A.) 

B CYPRUS. — New Governor. 

The Colonial Office in London announced on Oct. 22 that 
Sir Hugh Foot, Captam-General and Governor of Jamaica, 
would succeed Field-Marshal Sir John Harding as Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Cyprus, and would take up his 
new duties about the beginning of December. 

Sir Hugh Foot (50) entered the Colonial Service in 1929 and served 
m Palestine and Transjordan before becoming Colonial Secretary in 
Cyprus, a post he held from November 1943 to April 1945. He was 
subsequently Colonial Secretary m Jamaica and Chief Secretary in 
Nigeria before his appointment as Captam-General and Governor of 
Jamaica m November 1950. He is the second of five sons of Mr. 
Isaac Foot, the former Liberal statesman and one-time Lord Mayor of 
Plymouth. He is a brother of Mr. Michael Foot, the former Labour 
M.P. for Devonport ; Mr. Dingle Foot, a former Liberal M.P. and 
now Labour Member for Ipswich (see 15821 E); and Mr. John Foot, 
who contested Bodmin as a Liberal in 1950. 

Field-Marshal Sir John Harding (60) became Governor of 
Cyprus m November 1955, shortly after relinquishing the 
post of Chief of the Imperial General Staff. The Colonial 
Office stated that he would relinquish the Governorship 44 on 
the expiry of the period for which he accepted the post.” 
(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14 513 A.) 

C. PERU. — Relations broken with Czechoslovakia. 

The Peruvian Government broke off diplomatic relations 
with Czechoslovakia on Oct. 4. when the Czechoslovak Chargd 
d’ Affaires (M. Josef Rutta) was ordered to leave the country 
immediately and to close down the Czechoslovak Legation in 
Lima. It was announced that this action had been taken 
because M. Rutta had authorized the secretary-general of the 
Peruvian Communist party to appoint five Peruvian repre- 
sentatives to a labour congress in Leipzig (East Germany), 
constituting direct intervention in Peruvian internal affairs. 

(New York Times) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA - GERMANY. — Yugoslav Recog- 
nition of East German Government. - Western Germany 
severs Diplomatic Relations with Yugoslavia. 

II was officially announced in Belgrade and East Berlin on 
Oel. 15 that Yugoslavia and the German Democratic Republic 
(Eastern Germany) had agreed to establish diplomatic relations 
and to exchange representatives at Ministerial level. The 
statement said that the decision had been taken on Oct. 10 in 
conversations between representatives of the two Govern- 
ments, following an exchange of letters between President 
Tito and Herr Grolowohl, the East German Prime Minister. 

The Yugoslav Foreign Ministry explained that it was “ the wish 
of the Yugoslav Government, in the spirit of seeking a working 
system of co -existence by the avoidance of bloat, to dove lop good 
relations with both German States, believing that this will contribute 
to German unity.” It called on other countries also to rocogni/.o 
both Gorman States, and declared that ail the necessary conditions 
existed for extending co-operation in the economic, cultural, and 
political spheres botwoon Yugoslavia and Western Germany as well 
as between Yugoslavia and Eastern Germany. 

The Yugoslav decision, which had already been foreshadowed 
in the communique published after the recent visit of the Polish 
leaders to Belgrade, and which had been formally no tided lo 
the Federal German Government on Oel. 1*1, caused deep 
resentment and concern in Western Germany, since Yugo- 
slavia was the first country outside the Soviet bloc to accord 
recognition to the East German Government. In 1055 the 
Federal Government had officially announced that any 
recognition of the East German regime would he considered 
an unfriendly act, and that it would break off diplomatic 
relations with all countries outside the Soviet bloc recognizing 
that regime. It was therefore feared that West German 
acquiescence in the Yugoslav step might cause a number of 
other countries to accord similar recognition lo the East 
German regime. 

Dr. von Brentano, the Federal Foreign Minister, discussed 
the matter on Oct. 10 with the British, U.S., and French 
diplomatic representatives m Bonn, whilst Herr IUankenhorn, 
the West German representative on the NATO Council, was 
instructed lo raise the matter at the Standing Committee of 
the North Atlantic Council under Article 2 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. On Oct. 18 Dr. von Brentano also had 
discussions with the West German party leaders in Bonn, in an 
effort lo obtain Lhe support of the Social Democrats and the 
Free Democrats for the breaking-off of diplomatic relations 
with Yugoslavia. Both parties, however, expressed disagree- 
ment with the Government’s intention on the grounds that a 
break with Yugoslavia would isolate Western Germany and 
would have a detrimental effect on its East European policies, 
whilst merely delaying, but not preventing, oilier countries 
from recognizing the East German regime. 

After further Cabinet discussions, the Federal Government 
finally decided on Oct. 19 to break off diplomatic relations 
with Yugoslavia. The German Note to that effect, whieh was 
handed to the Yugoslav Ambassador in Bonn (M. ICfcder) on 
the same date, declared that Yugoslavia’s action was an 
affront to the whole German people as well as to its legitimate 
Government ; that Yugoslav recognition of the East German 
regime entailed support for the Soviet policy of interference in 
German internal affairs, which was alone responsible for the 
maintenance of the East German regime and which made 
German reunification on a democratic basis impossible j and 
that the Yugoslav Ambassador had been clearly informed 
beforehand of the consequences of such recognition. 

It was officially stated on Oct. 20, however, that the breaking-off 
of diplomatic relations would not affect the fulfilment of existing 
agreements between Western Germany and Yugoslavia, and that 
reparations would continue to be paid to the latter country In the 
form of the long-term credits agreed upon in 1950. 

Dr. von Brentano stated a a press conference on Oct. 20 that he 
had assured the Yugoslav Ambassador that the Federal Government's 
decision was not an expression of hostility. Yugoslav recognition of 
Eastern Germany, howevor, had raised the question whether or not 
the Federal Republic should porsist with its reunification policy as 
hitherto. If it had merely protested against the Yugoslav action it 
would, ih effect, have recognized tho existence of two Gorman Staton. 
This would have made reunification by free elections impossible. 
The Federal Government had therefore no choice but to sever 
relations — a decision which, though deeply regrettable, was inevitable 
because of Yugoslavia's unilateral action. 

The Federal Government’s decision was strongly resented 
in Belgrade and was described by the Yugoslav Government 
as a “ unilateral, arbitrary and hostile act.’’ 

M. Kfeder, who left Bonn for Belgrade on Oot. 20, said at a press 
conference that his Government condemned and protested against 
an act which, would have a direct and detrimental impact on the 


world situation. He was unable to understand tho Federal Govern- 
ment’s decision, as Yugoslavia had boon among the first countries 
to recognize tho Federal Republic, and tho first to release German 
prisoners -of -war, although she had lost 1,700,000 men in the Second 
World War. Ho denied that recognition of tho East Gorman Govern- 
ment had been an unfriendly gesture to the German Federal Govern- 
ment, maintaining that it was “ merely tho sovereign decision of one 
sovereign State concerning another sovereign State.” 

The Yugoslav Foreign Ministry described tho Federal Government's 
decision as ” a return to the cold war,” and accused Western Germany 
of “ relying on a policy of force and pressure with a view to imposing 
a solution which suits its political conceptions,” The official Jiorbtt 
described the severance of diplomatic relations as ** tho second 
Gorman act of aggression against Yugoslavia.” 

The U.S. State Department spokesman (Mr. Lincoln White) 
on Oct. 15 expressed “ regret that Yugoslavia has taken this 
move,” and added : “ We do not think it will contribute lo a 
settlement of the German problem. Our ulUtudc on the 
question has been made known to Yugoslavia on a number of 
occasions.” A spokesman of the French Foreign Ministry said 
on the same date that the French Government had officially 
drawn lhe attention of the Yugoslav Government to Urn 
64 regrettable consequences ” whieh might, follow Yugoslav 
recognition of the East German regime, whilst the. British 
Foreign Office stated on Oct. 18 that neither II. M. Government 
nor the British Embassy in Bonn had at any time attempted to 
dissuade the German Federal Government from breaking off 
relations with Yugoslavia, or suggested any alternative course 
of action. 44 On the contrary,” the spokesman added, 44 II. M, 
Government have told the Federal Government that if they 
should decide to break off relations the Government would 
fully sympathize with the Federal Government’s decision, 
which would be entirely understandable in the circumstances.” 

It, was announced in Bonn on Oct. 20 that France would 
represent West German interests in Yugoslavia, whilst on 
Oct. 28 it was announced in Stockholm that Sweden had 
agreed to represent Yugoslav Interests in Western Germany. 
(Tan jug Agency, Belgrade - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Lc Monde, Baris - New York Times) 
(Prcv. rep. Yugoslav-Polish Declaration on Germany, 
15807 A ; West German Warning against Recognition of 
Eastern Germany, 14606 D 5 West German- Yugoslav 
Reparations Agreement, 15*44 F.) 

B. AUSTRIA. — Formation of Austrian Airlines. 

An Austrian civil aviation company under the name of 
Oederrcichhcht Luftverkehrs AXh (Austrian Airlines) was set 
up on Sept, 20 with Austrian and Scandinavian participation. 
Its capital was fixed at 00,000,000 schillings, of which one- 
quarter will be payable in cash immediately. The founder- 
members included the Scandinavian Airlines System 
(0,000,000 s.) ; Fred Olsens Air Transport Ltd., Oslo, 
(9,000,000 s.) ; the City of Vienna (5,000,000 s.) ; the Austrian 
Tourist Office (1,500,000 s.) ; and 10 State-owned and private 
industrial, banking, and insurance concerns. 

Tho formation of tho now company followed an agreement In 
April last between tho two parties of the Government coalition 
(the Austrian People’s Party and the Socialist Party) whieh settled 
a dispute between two rival airline companion (Air Austria and 
Austrian Airways) that had been set up in January 1950. Air Austria 
had been set up with the participation of the Royal Dutch Airlines 
(K.L.M.), and Austrian Airways with the participation of the 
Scandinavian Airlines System. 

The new company will start regular services in 1058 between 
Vienna and Zurich and Vienna and London, using British 
Viscount aircraft.— (Wiener Zeitung - Neue ZOreher Zeitung) 

C. NORTHERN IRELAND. - Cabinet Appointment. 

Mr. John L. O. Andrews, M.P., was appointed Minister of 
Health and Local Government in the Northern Ireland 
Government on March 20 in succession to Dame Debra Parker, 
who had resigned through ill-health on March 14 after holding 
the post since 1040, Mr. Andrews was also appointed a member 
of the Privy Council. 

Dame Debra Parker continued to sit in the N.L Parliament, 
of whieh she was an original member on its foundation in 1921. 
The first woman to hold ministerial office in Northern Ireland, 
she has sat at Stormont from 1921-29 and from 1988 onwards, 
and was Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education 
from 1987-44 before succeeding the late Mr. William Grant as 
Minister of Health and Local Government in 1949, She 
received the G.B.E. in the Birthday Honours of June last for 
political and public services in Northern Ireland. 

(NX Agent’s Office, London - Times - Belfast Telegraph) 

(Prcv. rep. 15296 C.) 
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A. GHANA. — Merger of Opposition Organizations 
as United Party. - Government Allegations of Subversive 
Activities by Opposition. - Denial by Professor Busia. - 
Suspension of Paramount Chief of Akim Abuakwa. - 
Regional Commissioners. - Cabinet Changes. 

At a conference held m Kumasi on Oct. (>, six political 
organizations opposed to the ruling Convention People’s Party 
(C.P.P.) agreed to unite as a single party. The organizations 
concerned were, the three main Opposition parties — the 
National Liberation Movement, the Northern People’s Party, 
and the Moslem Association - and three regional groups, the 
Ga People’s Association (Oa Shiftmo Kpce), the Wnsaw Youth 
Association, and the Ashanti Youth Association. 

The Ga People’s Association had boon formed soon after tho 
establishment of independence to oppose tho acquisition of tribal 
lands by tho Government, its membership bointf restricted to tho Ga 
tribe. It rapidly developed mto the strongest Opposition organiza- 
tion in Accra, hitherto a C.P.P. stronghold, and was responsible for 
tho riots in the capital on Aug. 20-21 (see 15700 A). To counter its 
activities tho Government forbade the Association on Oct. 1 to hold 
rallies in Accra., and also decided to introduce legislation in November 
banning political organizations formed on a tribal, regional, or 
religious buHia. I A resolution calling for such a ban had been adopted 
by the Assembly in 1954 see 13730 B. 1 Reports of the Government's 
decision worn believed to have induencod Professor Busin, tho leader 
of tho National Liberation Movement, in convening the Kumasi 
conference. The proposed formation of a single Opposition party 
was welcomed on Oct. 7 by Mr. Uaako, tho Minister of Information. 

The six organizations resumed their conference in Accra on 
Oct. 18, when it was decided to adopt the name of the United 
Party, A 12-point manifesto was approved which defined the 
party’s aims as follows : 

(1) 44 To build on the foundations of our traditions and culture a 
true parliamentary democracy, and to see that it is practised by 
whichever party is in power,” 

(2) “ To boo that tho Constitution as by law established is upheld 
and strictly adhered to.” 

(3) ” To preserve by deeds and words tho fundamental rights and 
libortioH of tho individual, and to secure truo freedom and justice 
in accordance with the tT.N. Declaration of Human Rights.” 

(4) 44 To uphold and maintain tho institution of chieftaincy and 
tho rights of people to their lands, and to ensure that the chiefs play 
a democratic and effective part in tho development of Ghana.” 

(5) 44 To ensure equal opportunity for all to develop their talents.” 

((5) ” To develop tho productive use of the country’s resources.” 

(7) ” To encourage investment of capital by creating confidence 
at home and abroad through stable and efficient administration 
based on government by persuasion.” 

(8) 44 To maintain an efficient and independent Civil Service free 
from interference and threats of victimization.” 

(9) 44 To maintain the Independence of the judiciary, uphold the 
rulo of law based on reason and natural justice, and ensure that 
everyone Is equal before tho law.” 

(10) 44 To help in tho liberation of colonial territories to full indepen- 
dence, and In schemes for tho rapid development of Africa in general 
and West Africa in particular.” 

(11) “ To so tile by negotiation and agreement problems created 
in Africa by the arbitrary imposition of imperialist frontiers.” 

(12) 44 To maintain tho position of Ghana as a useful member of 
tho British Commonwealth and of tho United Nations, to build up 
high prestige for Ghana in the comity of nations, and to dedicate 
ourselves to the service of our country and humanity.” 

It was announced on Oct. 15 that Professor Busia would be 
the parliamentary leader of the United Party. The new party 
has 24 representatives in the Assembly, of whom 12 previously 
belonged to the National Liberation Movement, 11 to the 
Northern People’s Party, and one to the Federation of Youth 
Organizations. 

In a speech on Sept. 21, Mr. Edusei (Minister of the Interior) 
had alleged that members of the Opposition had offered 
£1,000 to certain persons to assassinate Dr. Nkrumah and 
members of the Cabinet. lie declared that all Opposition M.P.s 
would be arrested and put on trial in the event of attempts 
on the lives of the Premier or other Ministers, and announced 
that the Government proposed to introduce a Bill to remove 
or detain persons indulging in unconstitutional and sub- 
versive activities. At a meeting on Oct. 8 Mr. Edusei gave 
warning that “ the day an attempt is made on the life of the 
Prime Minister or any of the Ministers, that will be the 
beginning of dictatorship in this country. The Constitution 
will be suspended and we shall deal with them as we like.” 

Professor Busia denied on Oct. 18 that the Opposition 
were plotting the assassination of members of the Government 
or other subversive activities, and declared that these accusa- 
tions were merely a part of the Government’s plan to remain 
in power by intimidating the people. He added : “ Discovering 


non-existent plots and making wild accusations against political 
opponents are familiar techniques employed by those who 
seek to establish or maintain dictatorship. The C.P.P. are 
obviously preparing the ground for staging an incident to lay 
at the door of the Opposition as a pretext for the most unpre- 
cedented acts of oppression which they have threatened.” 
Statements by Paramount Chiefs. - Suspension of the Okyenhene. 

The two most powerful chiefs in Ghana, the Asantehene and 
the Okyenhene (paramount chiefs of Ashanti and Akim 
Abuakwa respectively) made public statements in October m 
reply to a letter from Dr. Nkrumah inviting them to define 
their attitude toward party politics. 

The Asantohene — Otumfuo Sir Osei Agyeman Prempeh II, who 
rules over 1,000,000 Ashantis — said in. a statement to the Asanteman 
Council (the supreme council of Ashanti chiefs) on Oct. 10 that it 
would bo inconsistent with his role as the elected constitutional head 
of his people to join or support any political party ; in accordance 
with tradition, however, he would always follow the advice of his 
councillors, who were themselves elected representatives of the 
people, as he had done in the past. 

The Okyenhene (Nana Ofori Atta II, who has 300,000 subjects in 
Southern Ghana) made a similar statement on Oct. 11 to the Okyeman 
Council, the supreme council of chiefs in Akim Abuakwa. The 
Council, he Raid, was a political body, but its pohtical decisions were 
not partisan, and he therefore could not support one party against 
another either in Alcim Abuakwa or in Ghana as a whole. 44 At the 
same time,” ho wont on, 44 1 cannot forgot my duty as political head 
of the State. My duty is to seek tho best interest of the people upon 
tho advice of the Okyeman Council. I pledge mysolf to perform my 
duty without fear or favour, and irrespective of the political affilia- 
tions of any of my people.” It would be his constant care, he went 
on, to uphold the traditions and prestige of the country, to preserve 
tho rights of the people and the chiefs, to uphold the democratic 
principles enshrined in the Constitution, to watch jealously the 
observance of the rule of law, and 44 to see to it that the party in 
power, whichever it be, is guided by the principle that the interests 
of the governed arc paramount.” 

In both Ashanti and Akim Abuakwa the majority of the chiefs 
had in tho past supported tho Opposition, and in consequence a 
minority group of C.P.P. supporters had boycotted the meetings of 
the Okyeman Counoil for somo time. The Okyenhene in his speech 
appealed to this group to resume their participation in the work of 
the Council. 

Following the Okyenhene’s declaration of neutrality in 
political matters, the Government appointed a commission 
of inquiiy on Oct. 16, headed by Mr. J. Jackson (a former 
judge of the Ghana Supreme Court), to investigate the adminis- 
tration of Akim Abuakwa State, and suspended the Okyenhene 
from the exercise of his statutory functions pending the com- 
mission’s report. A conference of chiefs from all over Ghana, 
meeting on Oct. 17 at Dodowa, appointed a delegation to 
protest against Ihe suspension of the Okyenhene ; it also 
passed a resolution asking for the appointment of a commission 
to consider the powers and functions of the proposed Houses 
of Chiefs in the five regions of Ghana and the various aspects 
of chieftainship. 

Appointment of Regional Commissioners. - Ministerial Changes. 

The names of the five regional commissioners appointed 
under the Statute Law Amendment Act, who will have 
ministerial rank, were announced on Oct. 16. The commis- 
sioners, all of whom are C.P.P. members of the Assembly, 
were Mr. L. R. Abavana, formerly Minister of Agriculture 
(Northern Region), Mr. C. H. Chapman, formerly Deputy 
Speaker of the Assembly (Transvolta-Togoland), Mr. C. 
De-Giaft Dickson (Ashanti), Mr. H. T. Korboe (Eastern 
Region), and Mr. J. E. Jagan (Western Region). 

Two Cabinet changes were announced on the same date, 
Mr. F. Y. Asare (Minister of Communications) succeeding 
Mr. Abavana as Minister of Agriculture, and Mr. B. Yeboah- 
Afari (formerly Minister without portfolio) becoming the new 
Minister of Communications.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15760 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Rejection of Mr. P. A. 
Marrinan’s Appeal against Disbarment. 

The appeal lodged by Mr. Patrick Marrman against the 
decision of the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn to disbar him was 
heaTd on Sept. 27 by a panel of five High Court judges, sitting 
not as a judicial but as a domestic 44 appeal tribunal,” with 
Mr. Marrinan conducting his appeal in person. The tribunal 
announced on Oct. 27, however, that the appeal would be 
dismissed as there was ample evidence to justify the findings 
against Mr. Marrinan, and as, having regard to their gravity, 
he had been properly disbarred. 

The judges hearing the appeal, who sat in the Lord Chief 
Justice’s court as 44 visitors,” were Justices Barry, Pearson, 
Sachs, Davies, and Ashworth. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15776 A.) 
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A. UNITED NATIONS, — Opening of 12th Session of 
General Assembly. - Sir Leslie Munro elected Assembly 
President. - Dr. Hammarskjold reappointed U.N. 
Secretary-General. - Elections to Security Council. 

The 12th session, of the U.N. General Assembly opened in 
New York on Sept. 17, when Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand) 
was elected President of the Assembly m succession to Prince 
Wan Wailhayakon (Siam), who presided over Lhe 11th session. 
Sir Leslie Munro received 77 votes on a secret hallo L against one 
for Dr. Charles Malik (the Lebanese Foreign Minister), with 
three abstentions. 

Prior to tho vote. Dr. Malik had agreed to withdraw his candida- 
ture at tho suggestion of tho Mexican Foreign Minister (Dr. Padilla 
Norvo, himself a former President of the Assembly), who had 
suggested that one of the two candidates should withdraw to enable 
tho Assembly to give “ complete authority and unanimous hup port ” 
to its President. Dr. Malik’s gesture was warmly commended by 
Mr. Dulles (U.B.A.), Mr. Casey (Australia), Dr. Padilla, Norvo 
(Mexico) and many other delegates, as well as by Sir Leslie himself, 
who said that ho was “ very conscious of Dr. Malik’s magnanimity 
and high-mindednesH.” 

Sir Leslie Munro (50) has been Now Zealand Ambassador in 
Washington since 1951 and concurrently N.Z. representative at the 
United Nations. Dorn in Auckland, ho graduated in law at, Auckland 
University College and had a distinguished legal and academic 
career. In addition to his private law practice he lectured In Juris- 
prudence, Roman Law, and Constitutional Law at Auckland Univer- 
sity College, was Dean of the Faculty of Law in 1938, and was a 
member of tho Council of tho New Zealand Law Society from 1930-39. 
In 1941 ho became editor of tho New Zealand Herald , a post ho 
retained until his appointment as Ambassador in Washington. II e 
represented Now Zealand on the U.N. Security Council in 1954-55. 

The chairmen of the Assembly committees, all of whom 
were nominated without opposition, were appointed as follows : 
l^olitloal Committee .. .. M. Jalnl Abdoh (Persia). 

Ad Boo Political Committee .. Hoflor Emilio Arenales Catalan 

(Guatemala). 

Economic and Financial Committee M. Jiri Nosok (Czechoslovak in). 
Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural 
Committee .. .. . Fru (Mrs.) Aase Lionaes 

(Norway). 

Trusteeship Committee . M, Thanat K human (Siam). 

Administrative and budgetary 

Committee Mr. W. II. J. van Ascii van 

Wye It (Netherlands). 

Legal Committee .. .. .. Dr. Santiago Perez -Pen*/, 

(Venezuela). 

The first action of the Assembly after electing its President 
was to give unanimous approval to Malaya’s admission to the 
United Nations as the 82nd member-Slatc (see 15761 B). Tho 
relevant resolution was sponsored jointly by eight members of 
the British Commonwealth (Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, 
India, New Zealand, Pakistan, and the United Kingdom) and 
introduced by Lhe British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 
After the vote (80 to nil, with South Africa absent) Dr. Ismail 
bin Dato Abdul Rahman look his place as Malayan represen- 
tative in Lhe Assembly. 

Elections to Security Council. 

In the elections to Lhe Security Council, held on Oct. 1, 
Canada, Japan and Panama were elected on the first ballot to 
replace Australia, the Philippines and Cuba. The membership 
of the Security Council thus became : Canada (until 1900), 
Nationalist China (permanent), Colombia (until 11)59), Franco 
(permanent), Iraq (until 1950), Japan (until I960), Panama 
(until 1960), Sweden (until 1959), U.S.S.R. (permanent), 
United Kingdom (permanent), United States (permanent). 

Panama received 74 votes, Canada 72, Japan 55, and 
Czechoslovakia 25, the first three countries thus obtaining the 
necessary two- thirds majority of the countries present and 
voting. In addition, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, the Dominican 
Republic, India, Italy, and the Sudan received one vote each. 

The Soviet delegation, which had supported the candidacy of 
Czechoslovakia, described tho election of Japan as “ a flagrant 
breach of the U.N. Charter and the London Agreement of 1946,” 
since both tho Charter and the 1946 agreement stipulated that one 
non-permanent seat on the Council should be reserved tor an East 
European country. Tho Soviet statement said that while Panama, 
representing Latin America, and Canada, representing tho British 
Commonwealth, had been elected in conformity with the ” gentle- 
men's agreement ” reached in London, the election of Japan was a 
“ flagrant violation ” of the principle of equitable geographical 
representation and constituted ” an open discrimination against the 
East European countries.” 

Re-election of Dr. Hammarskjttld. 

Dr. Pag Hammarskjold, whose five-year term of office was 
due tf> expire in April 1958, was unanimously re-elected 
Secretary-General of the U.N. Organization for a further five 
years (until April 1^68) on Sept. 26, following a unanimous 
recommendation to the Assembly by the Security Council. 


The voting on a secret ballot was 80 in favour of Dr, Oammar- 
skj old’s reappointment, with one vote invalid. The Israeli 
delegation was absent because of the Jewish New Year, but 
sent a letter supporting the re-election of Dr. llammarskjdld. 
High tributes to Dr. llanmmrskjbld’s services to the United 
Nations were paid by Sir Leslie Munro, Mr. Cabot Lodge 
(U.S.A.), M. Kuznetsov (U.S.S.R.) and many other delegates, 
the Secretary-General receiving a standing ovation from the 
Assembly. -(U.N. Information Centre, London - United 
Nations Review, New York - Times - New York Times) 

(Prcv. rep. nth Session, 15505 A.) 

B. WESTERN GERMANY. — Final Results of 
General Election. - Berlin Meeting of New Bundestag. 


The final results of the Bundestag elections of Sept. 15 were 
announced by the Federal Klee lion Commission on Oct. 1, 
as follows : 



Sonin 

Votes 

Percentage 

Christian Democratic 

1057 10511 

1957 

1957 

1958 

Union 

2 HI 

1 1,875,889 

89,7 1 

, 45.2 

Christian Social Union 

55 / 

8,188,060 

10.5 J 


Social Democrats .. 

100 151 

9,495,571 

81.8 

28.8 

Free Democrat s 

41 4« 

2,807,185 

7.7 

9.5 

German Burly 

17 15 

1,007,282 

8.4 

8.8 

All-German Bloc 11 .. 

27 

1 ,874,066 

4.6 

5.9 

Ollier parlies 

it 

702,975 

2.8 

4,9 


♦Refugee Party (H.ll.W.), 


IComprMug the German Reioh Party, 308,50-1 votes (1 per cent) ; 
Federalist Union (bavarian Party Centre Party), 254,322 votes 
(0,9 per cent); League of Germans, Party of Unity, Peace and 
Freedom, 58,725 votes (0.2 per cent) j German Middle Class Party, 
36,592 votes (0,1 per cent) ; Month SohloHWig Electors' Association 
(Danish minority). 32,262 votes (0.1 per emit) ; German Community, 
17,490 votes (0.1 percent); and Patriotic Union, 5,020 votes. 

The electorate numbered 85,220,212, of whom 81,072,894., or 
88.2 per cent, went to the polls. Under the electoral system 
two votes were east by each voter, ns explained in 15757 A; 
the first one for the candidate in his constituency, and lhe 
second one for the party list in his Land. Altogether 80,156,214 
valid “ first votes” were east, whilst 916,680 were invalid ; 
lhe total of valid u second votes ” was 29,905,428, with another 
1,107,408 votes invalid. The voting figures for the various 
parties given above all refer to ” second votes.” 

The Saar participated for the first lime in Federal elect ions, 
this being the reason for the increase in the number of seats 
from 487 in 1958 lo 497 in 1957. Of the new deputies, 247 were 
deeded on the constituency vote and 250 on the Land list, vote, 
compared with 244 and 240 respectively in 1958. 

The new Bundestag met for the first time on Oe.t. 15, the 
inaugural session taking place in West Berlin, instead of Bonn, 
so as to underline the Bundestag’s claim to represent the 
entire German people. Dr. Cerstennmier (Christian Democrat) 
was re-elected President of the Bundestag by 487 votes to 54. 
(Frankfurter Allgomeine Zoitung - Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin) 

(Prcv. rep. X5757 A.) 

C. EASTERN GERMANY - SOVIET UNION. — 
Three-year Trade Agreement. - Soviet Credit! to Eastern 
Germany. - Commerce and Navigation Treaty. 

Following negotiations held in East Berlin from Sept, 9-27, it 
was announced on Oct. 1 that Eastern Germany and the 
Soviet Union had signed (a) a three-year trade agreement 
covering the years 1958-00 ; (6) an agreement on Soviet 
credits to the German Democratic Republic ; and (c) a treaty 
of commerce and navigation. 

Tho trade agreement provided for a total volume of trade during 
the throe-year period of about 20,000,1)00,000 roubles ou the basis of 
present world market prices. I t laid down the goods and commodities 
which would be supplied by either Hide on the lines earlier agreed 
upon (boo 15785 A). 

Under tho protocol on Ho vie t credits, the U.B.H.E, undertook to 
grant the East German Government during 1958 a 300,000, 000- 
roublo credit in foreign exchange and a 400, 000, 000-rouble credit 
in connexion with the supply of goods. Both credits will bear 
interest at 2 per cent per annum and will be repaid within five years 
from Jan, 1, 1961. Repayment will take the form of East German 
deliveries of goods to the U.B.B.U. 

Under the treaty of commerce and navigation both countries 
granted each other most-favoured-natlon treatment, Tho treaty 
comes into force on tho exchange of ratification instruments, and 
will bo valid for an indefinite period until one side gives six months' 
notice of termination. 

The conclusion of these agreements implemented the 
decisions taken by the two Governments during the visit of 
the Soviet ministerial and party delegation to East Berlin in 
August. — (Neues Deutschland) (Prev. rep. 15785 A.) 
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A. PAKISTAN, — Resignation of Mr, Suhrawardy. - 
New Cabinet formed by Mr. Chundrigar. - Elections to 
be held in November 195S. 

Mr. Suhrawardy, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, resigned 
on Oct. 11 following a decision by the Republican Party on 
the previous day to withdraw its support from the Coaiition 
Government. Although Mr. Suhrawardy asked President 
Mirza to convene a meeting of the National Assembly on 
Oct. 24 to enable him to seek a vote of confidence, which he 
claimed be could still obtain, President Mirza declined to 
follow tins course, being unconvinced by Mr. Suhrawardy’s 
argument. Mr. Suhrawardy thereupon resigned “ in deference 
to the wishes of the President,” but agreed to stay in office 
pending the formation of a new Government. 

The decision of the Republicans to withdraw their support 
from Mr. Suhrawardy followed his refusal to act upon the 
resolution, recently adopted by the West Pakistan Legislative 
Assembly, which called for the breaking-up of West Pakistan 
as a single unit and its reconstitution as a sub-federation of 
four provinces ; although this resolution had been passed with 
the votes of the Republicans and the National Awami League 
members (see 1 5775 A), President Mirza had publicly supported 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s stand at the time. 

After consulting with various party leaders, President 
Mirza on Oct. 17 commissioned Mr, I. i. Chundrigar, Parlia- 
mentary leader of the Moslem League, to form a new Govern- 
ment. The official communique described Mr. Chundrigar as 
u leader of the Coalition Party,” thereby giving the first 
official indication that agreement had been reached between 
the Moslem League and the Republicans on the basis for a 
new administration. 

The membership of the. new Government, which was also 
supported by the Knshak Sramik (Peasants and Workers) and 
the Nizain-i~ Islam parties, was announced on Oct. 19 and 23 
as follows : 


Mr. Ismail Ibrahim 
Chundrigar (Moslem League) . . 

*Malik Firoz Khan Noon 
(Republican) 


Prime Minister, Economic 
Affairs and Rehabilitation. 

Foreign Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations. 


Mr. Fazlur Rahman 
(Moslem League) . 

*Sycd Amjad Ali (Republican) 
Mian Murntaz Mohammad 
Khan Daultana (Moslem 

League) 

Mr. Mozaffar Ali Khan 
Qizilbaeh (Republican) 

Mr, Farid Ahmed 
(NmmA-Jslmn) 

Mr. Abdul Latif Biswas 
(Knshak Sramik party) . . 
*Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur 
(Republican) 

Syed Misbahuddin Husain 
(Knshak Sramik party) , . 
jMian Jaffar Shah (Republican) 


Mr. Abdul Aleem (Republican) 
Mr. Yusuf Haroon 
(Moslem League) 


Commerce and Law. 
Finance. 


Defence. 

Industry. 

Labour. 

Food and Agriculture. 
Interior. 

Communications. 

States and Frontier Regions. 
Information, and Broad- 
casting, 

Works. 

Kashmir Affairs and Parlia- 
mentary Affairs. 


Mr. Lutfur Rchman Khan 
(Krishak Sramik party) , . Health and Education. 

♦Held same portfolio in Suhrawardy Cabinet. 

tlleld different portfolio in Hutuwardy Cabinet. 

Mr. H. M. Soomro (Republican) and Mr. A. Kumar Das 
(Independent) were appointed Ministers of State, the former for 
Rehabilitation. Mr. Das’s portfolio will be announced later. 

The Cabinet thus consists of seven Republicans, four members 
of the Moslem League, three of the Krishak Sramik party, 
one of the Nizam-t^Islam party, and one Independent. 

Mr. Chundrigar (80), who graduated in law at Bombay University, 
was a member of the Ahmodabad Municipal Council from 1924-27 
and was olccted to the Bombay Legislative Assembly m 1937. 
President of the Bombay Provincial Moslem League from 1940-45, 
and a member of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem 
League, he was appointed Minister of Commerce when the Interim 
Government of India was sot up in 1946. After the formation of 
Pakistan in 1947 he became Minister for Commerce, Industries, and 
Works in the first Pakistani administration. He was Pakistani 
Ambassador to Afghanistan from 1948-50, Governor of the North- 
West Frontier Province in 1950-51, and Governor of the Punjab 


from 1951-53. In August 1955 he became Law Minister m the 
Government of Ghaudn Mohammad All, in which capacity he 
Played a prominent part m piloting the new Pakistan Constitution 
through its final stages. Since the formation of Mr. Suhrawardy's 
Government he had been Leader of the Opposition. 

Of the other new Ministers, Abdul Latif Biswas and Lutfur Rehman 
Khan had been respectively Minister of Food and Agriculture and 
Minister of State for Finance in the Cabinet of Chaudn Mohammad 
Ali. Mr. Yusuf Haroon is a former High Commissioner m Australia, 
whilst Mr. M. A. K. Qizilbash was formerly Minister of Industries, 
Labour, Commerce, and Village Aid m the West Pakistan Provincial 
Government. Mr. Fazlur Rahman was Minister of Education and 
Commerce m the Liaquat Ali Khan and. Nazimuddin Cabinets. 

The Ministers leaving the Government were, m addition to Mr. 
Suhrawardy, Mr. Abdul Mansur Ahmed, Mr. Abdul Khaleque, Mr. 
Dildar Ahmad, Mr. Zahiruddin (all belonging to the Awami League) 
and Mr. Mandal (Scheduled Castes Federation). Sardar Amir Azam 
Khan (Republican), Minister of Information, Broadcasting, and 
Parliamentary Affairs, had previously resigned on Aug. 30 in protest 
against the dismissal of Mr. Gurmanl as Governor of West Pakistan. 

Mr. Chundrigar announced on Oct. 17 that two of the 
principal points m his Government’s domestic programme 
would be (a) the replacement of the present system of joint or 
non-communal electorates by one of separate communal 
electorates, and (b) the maintenance of the present “ one-unit ” 
system of government in West Pakistan until after the general 
elections, which it was hoped would be held in November 1958 
(see below). 

In a broadcast on Oct. 18 Mr. Chundrigar declared that his 
Government’s external policy would rest on four bases : 
(i) adherence to the U.N. Charter ; (n) adherence to the 
Baghdad and SEATO pacts ; (iii) “ unity and brotherly 
relations ” among the Moslem countries ; (iv) “ abhorrence 
of colonialism and imperialism m every shape and form.” 

Referring to Indo -Pakistani relations, Mr. Chundrigar deplored 
India’s attitude on Kashmir; declared that his Government would 
uphold the right of Kashmiris to determine their future in accordance 
with tlioir oonsoionco ; and accused India of ** having tried to thwart 
and stultify all efforts to enable the people of Kashmir to do so,*’ 
whilst at the same time adopting u other methods with a view to 
bringing about the gradual integration of the State with India/’ 
Appealing to “ world conscience, and particularly to all freedom- 
loving countries and Pakistan’s friends,” to expedite a solution of 
the Kashmir problem, Mr. Chundrigar declared that the sooner this 
dispute and the canal waters dispute, whioh posed 0 a life and death 
problem for Pakistan,” were resolved, the sooner Indo-Pakistani 
relations would be placed on a stable and friendly basis Friendship 
between the two countries was essential, ho added, if they were to 
make the maximum use of their limited resources for raising the 
living standards of their peoples. 

Internally, he declared, Pakistan faced a grave economic crisis 
because of continued inflation, and his Government would take every 
measure to check it. He also announced that the Government was 
likely to be expanded within a short time, and said that the Awami 
League had not joined the Coalition because of “ ideologioal 
differences ” on the electorate question and its opposition to the 
Government’s plan to reintroduce separate electorates. As regards 
the status of West Pakistan, no action would he taken to dismember 
the 44 one -unit ” administration until after the general elections. 

In the National Assembly the Republicans have at present 
23 members, the Moslem League 12, the Krishak Sramik party 
7, and the Nizam-i-Islam party 3. The Awami League, now 
in opposition, has 13, and the National Awami party 4. Of 
the other parties (all based on East Pakistan), the Pakistan 
National Congress has four members, the Scheduled Castes 
Federation two, and the United Progressive Parliamentary 
party one. There are nine Independents, whilst two seats are 
vacant. 

It was announced on Oot. 19 that five (out of the nine) Independent 
members of the National Assembly had formed a parliamentary 
group under the leadership of Chaudri Mohammad AH, the former 
Prime Minister. Three members representing the tribal areas in 
West Pakistan had previously (Aug. 24) resigned from the Republican 
Parliamentary Party to sit as Independents supporting Mr. Suhra- 
wardy. 

The Election Commission had announced on Sept. 80 that 
it felt that general elections should be held “ at the earliest 
suitable time after the rains,” and that it was working towards 
a polling date in the first week of November 1958. This 
announcement followed a meeting of party leaders in the 
National Assembly, convened by Mr. Suhrawardy, at which 
the Commission stated that it was “ humanly impossible ” to 
go to the polls by May 1958, by which time either the rainy or 
the hot seasons would have begun in the two sections of the 
country. The Election Commission had previously declared 
on Aug. 4 that it would be impossible to hold elections in 
March 1958, as had originally been intended. — (Pakistan High 
Commissioner’s Office, London - Times) (Prey. rep. 15187B ; 
?5ZI2 A 5 West Pakistan, 15775 A ; Elections, i$$T 7 &*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Steel Industry. - New 
Five-Year Development Plan. - Production Figures. - 
Scottish Plant Extension Scheme. 

A review of the iron and steel industry’s development plans 
for the live-year period 1958-02 was contained in a special 
report by the Iron and Steel Board to Lord Mills, the Minister 
of Power, published on July 25. The plans involved a total 
expenditure of about £000, 000, 000, or an average of about 
£120,000,000 a year. 

The Board considered that the industry should aim at a, productive 
capacity of 29,000, 000 ingot tons annually, compared with an actual 
output of 20,559,000 tons in 1950 and an estimated demand for 
22,500,000 tons by 1958. Of the 19(52 figure, 24,000,000 tons would 
bo for the home market ami 5,000,000 tons for export Tho Board 
believed that this aim eould be achieved, sinco proposals already 
approved should raise productive capacity to 28,000,000 ions by 
19(52 and other proposals now wider consideration should, if 
approved, acid another 1,000,000 tons. The proposals not yet finally 
determined included major developments by Utahn rd Thomas and 
Baldwins Ltd., comprising a now iron and steel works at Newport 
and extensions of existing works at Kbbw Vale (S. Wales) and 
Redbourne (Lincolnshire). 



The principal requirements for the future were listed by the 
Board as follows : 

(1) Greater exploitation of English oreflolds and expansion of 
homo production of pig-iron, to avoid too groat a depend anoo on 
imports. The Board estimated that pig-iron production might rlHc 
to 19,000,000-20,000,000 tons by 19(12, requiring about 21,000,000- 
22,000,000 tons of indigenous ore and 22, 000,000-28, 000,000 tons 
of imported ore. The report stated that home ore producers planned 
to increase production from 10,250,000 tons In 1956 to about 
22,000,000 tons in 1902, whilst surveys now being carried out in the 
Oxfordshire orcitold might enable even this rate to bo Unproved on* 
Further expansion would probably come from orefldds in Northamp- 
tonshire and Lincolnshire. The principal homo ore producers, 
Stewarts and .Lloyds and the tin lied Stool Companies, were pro- 
ceeding immediately with a survey of the reserves north of the Rivor 
Welland In Northamptonshire, hut considered that no ore from this 
source would be available by 1962. Difficulty over imported ore was 
increasing because of growing competition, and Britain was having 
to look further afield for her supplies. 

(2) Replacement of obsolete iron- and steel-making capacity. The 
Board explained that although the amount of really obsolete plant 
remaining by 1962 would he small, this should ho replaced as soon 
as possible, since some of it was barely economic oven today. 

(8) More capacity for producing semi-flnished steel and finished 
products such as steel sheet and tinplate. The Board stated that 
there was " dear need for further capacity ’’ in semi-flnished steel, 
and that although supplies of the principal finished steel products 
should in most cases he adequate to meet demand in 1962, there 
would “rarely he much margin.” The industry and the Board 
agreed that at some stage a new hot strip mill for making sheet and 
tinplate would he needed, hut differed as to when this should be 
undertaken ; the industry believed that the Board had over- 
estimated the demand for sheet and tinplate in 1962, and that 
construction should he postponed until the position was clearer. 
Developments already approved should inorease steel plate capacity 
by nearly 60 per cent above the 1956 output and should he adequate 
to meet the 1962 demand, whilst supplies of heavy steel sections 
should improve substantially from the end of 1957. 


As to finance, the Board stated that projects already approved 
wore likely to involve the industry in capital expenditure within the 
next five years of £850,000,000, whilst orders under contemplation - 
including minor schemes not requiring the Board’s consent might 
bring the total to about £500,000,000. In addition, further works, 
designed to come into operation after 19(52, would he begun during 
the period, so that the industry’s total expenditure was unlikely to 
be loss than £(500,0 0 0,0 0 0 at present prices. This would mean main- 
taining a capital oxx>endituro rate of £120,000,000 a year (compared 
with £76,000,000 in 1956), the greater part of which would come 
from internal savings within the industry. The remainder would 
have to he raised from external sources, and the difficulties which 
might arise from credit restrictions wore now being discussed with 
the authorities concerned. 

Discussing the steel industry’s achievements ami its position 
m's-d-mV* the steel industries of other countries, the Board stated 
that in the five years to Dec. 31, 1956, crude steel output in Britain 
lmd increased by 32 per cent (compared with an increase of only 
7 per cent in the number of steel workers), whilst the least- efficient 
British firm eould make steel plates at £50 a ton, compared with the 
price for imported plates of £70 a ton. In proportion to their 
resources Britain and Home European countries were now spending 
on steel as much as, or slightly more than, the U.H.A., where, in 
proportion to the country’s size, production had been growing more 
Hlowly than in the United Kingdom. The report added that home 
demand for stool in 1958 seemed likely to be much as expected, but 
that export demand appeared likely to be higher ; in this connexion 
it referred to the continuing demands at home of the shipbuilding 
industry and of the atomic energy and railway modernisation 
programmes, ntul to tho special pros poets in the export market for 
oil pipe-line and tinplate. 

Tho report concluded by speaking of the “ many new processes 
and improved techniques M developed by the world’s iron and steel 
industries in tho past few years. It declared that although none 
of these appeared likely to revolutionize tho industry in the 
immediate future, it might well be that the next 10 or 15 years would 
see ** more technical change than there had been so far in this 
century." Tho Board considered it improbable, however, that 
a large-scale application of nuclear energy would bo practicable 
in the industry in tho near future, except through the generation of 
electricity, since present reactor types eould not bo allowed to 
attain useful steel making temperatures. Nor did it foresee any 
serlouH problems of labour redundancy as a result of automation, 
since there would remain so many operations which would have to 
be done manually that oven the fullest degree of automatic control 
would not save much labour, 

Detailed figures of iron and steel production in Britain in 
the second and third quarters of 1057 are given below : 



1957 

1956 


Weekly 

Animal 

Weekly 

Annual 


Average 

Hate 

Average 

Hate 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


Steel Ingots 

and Castings, 


April 

. . 430,000 

22.860,000 

421,100 

21,896,000 

May . . 

. . 413,200 

23,046,000 

396,400 

20,612,000 

Juno 

. . 418,700 

21,771,000 

379,700 

19,744,000 

July 

. . 362,500 

18,848,000 

326,400 

16,971,000 

August 

, , 873.400 

19,417,000 

340,600 

17,742,000 

September . . 

. . 438,200 

23,789,000 

417,000 

21,686,000 


PI* 

Iron , 



April 

. . 277,400 

14,125,000 

254,800 

18,225,000 

May 

. . 283,500 

14,742,000 

246,500 

12,820,000 

June 

. , 274,000 

14,282,000 

289,600 

18,459,000 

July 

. . 268,400 

13.695,000 

240,800 

12,498,000 

August 

. , 272,500 

14,169,000 

235,900 

12,265,000 

September . . 

. . 282,700 

14,698,000 

252,500 

18,181,000 

Developments 

in the iron 

and steel 

industry 

in recent 


months arc summarized below : 


Price Increased, In consequence of higher costs of coal, coke, 
transport, serai), and imported ore, maximum prices of iron and steel 
products were increased from July 29 by an average of £1 per ton, 
or about 7 } per cent, From tho same date maximum prices of iron 
and stool scrap were alMO raised by about £1 per ton. equivalent to 
about 10 per cent. 

Import Duties. The Board of Trade announced on Aug. 8 that the 
suspension of import duties on a wide range of stool products, 
including iron and steel plates, would be continued for a further six 
months from March 18, 1958 i.o. until Bopt. 18, 1958, 

Plant Expansion. Sir Andrew MeC-aneo, chairman of Colville’s 
Ltd., announced on July 17 details of a further major development 
programme, estimated to cost £32,000,000 and to take four years to 
complete. Tho project— the second stage of the expansion pro- 
gramme begun in 1954 (see 13732 A) had already been approved 
by the Iron and Steel Board and the British Iron and Steel Federation 
and comprised : (1) a second blast furnace and a duplicate sot of 
coke ovens at the Ravensoroig works ; (2) the replacement of the 
D abseil slabbing and plate mills and the plate mill at the Clydobrtdge 
works by modern mills, in order to Inorease annual output of steel 
plates from 660,000 tons to 800,000 tons ; (3) concentration of 
special and alloy steel production at Motherwell. Sir Andrew added 
that the first stage of the Arm's development programme had virtually 
been completed, and that the second stage, now announced, would 
enable Colville’s to produce an extra 800,000 tons of steel a year. 
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The Irfouth Durham Hteol and Iron Oo., Ltd. announced on Oct. 3 
that the Minister of Housing and Local Government had approved 
its plan to build a largo new steelworks on the site of West Hartlepool's 
civic airport at Greathum, Go. Durham (see 15503 A). 

The Iron and Steel Realization Agency announced on 
Sept. 10 that it had sold lls holding of the entire capital of 
Rame and Company to Cyril Kieft and Company and Close 
Brothers for £400,000. The Agency’s investment in Iiaine and 
Co. was £3911,23*2, represented by compensation under the 
Iron and Steel Act. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 15593 A.) 

A. CIVIL AVIATION. — New Airline Company for 
Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, North Borneo and Brunei. 

The Singapore Minister for Communications and Works, 
Mr. Francis Thomas, announced in the Colony’s Legislative 
Assembly on Oct. 10 that agreement liad been readied on the 
conversion of Malayan Airways Ltd. (a company incorporated 
m Singapore) into a public limited liability company in which 
B.O.A.C., Qantas Airways, and the Governments of Singapore, 
the Malayan Federation, and the British territories of North 
Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak would have shares. 

It was proposed that the company's capital should be 8,000,000 
Malayan dollars ; that B.O.A.O. and Qantas together should hold 
61 per cent in roughly equal shares ; that the Malayan Federation, 
Singapore, and the throe other Governments together should each 
subscribe 500,000 Malayan dollars of the capital ; and that the 
remainder of the shares should be offered for public subscription. 
The Governments would have three directors on the company's 
Board. 

The agreement would run until 1967, with a monopoly for the 
company for seven years ; after that time a new Borneo subsidiary 
of B.O.A.O. (Borneo Airways Ltd.) was expooted to operate between 
Malaya and Borneo, whilst a Malayan company might operate 
services within Malaya. 

The new company had undertaken that at least four-fifths of its 
employees, all the operating crews, and all the directors would be 
British subjects or citizens of the Federation or of Singapore. It 
would provide training and promotion schemes to ensure the fullest 
practicable employment and advancement of locally domiciled 
staff possessing the appropriate basic qualifications, compatible with 
the maintenance of proper standards of safety and efficiency. [At 
present nearly one-quarter of the air orews and noarly half the ground 
staff are Malayan.] 

The existing Malayan Airways Ltd. runs services between 
Singapore ana all parts of the mainland of Malaya and British 
North Borneo, as well as flights to Bangkok and Sumatra. 
Its concession expires on Nov. 30, 1957. — (Times) 

B. JAMAICA. — Cabinet System to be introduced. 

In the Speech from the Throne on March 14, the Captain- 
General and Governor of Jamaica (Sir Hugh Foot) announced 
proposals for virtual self-government and the introduction of 
a Cabinet system in Jamaica during the present year. 

It was proposed that a Council of Ministers should replace the 
existing Executive Council, and that it should consist of nine mombers 
of the House of Representatives and threo from the Legislative 
Council (the Upper House of the Legislature), making a total 
membership of 12, compared with 15 in the present Executive 
Oounoil. The throe official members of the latter body— the Colonial 
Secretary, the Financial Secretary, and the Attorney-General— 
would not belong to the Oounoil oC Ministers ; the first two would 
relinquish their seats in the Legislative Oounoil, whilst the Colonial 
Secretary's title would be changed to Chief Secretary. 

Sir Hugh pointed out that the proposals had been put forward in 
the spring of 1957 because it was unlikely that general elections 
would be held until after the Federal elections, and as it was consi- 
dered that these important steps to self-government should not be 
delayed. The general revision of the Constitution, on the other hand, 
should wait for the enlargement of the House of Representatives. 

The Governor’s proposals were endorsed by the Legislative 
Council on May 2 and by the House of Representatives on 
July 3, The Chief Minister (Mr. Norman Manley) announced on 
Sept. 26 that Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the U.K. Colonial Secretary, 
had approved the constitutional changes and that draft Orders- 
in-Council implementing them would be submitted to the Queen 
in due course.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 12931 C.) 

C UNITED STATES. — New York Census. 

Final results of the special census in New York City, pub- 
lished on Oct. 8, showed that the city’s population was 
7,795,471, a drop of 96,486 (1.2 per cent) since 1950. The 
census was taken in the spring at the request of the civic 
authorities.— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15705 B.) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Travel Allowances. - Corrigendum. 

The last sentence of 15808 C should correctly read as follows : 
** There are allowances of £35 and £15 for cars and motor-cycles 
respectively." (B<L K.C.A.) 


E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ipswich By-election. 

The Ipswich by-election, caused by the death of Mr. Richard 
Stokes (Labour), was held on Oct. 24 with the following result: 

Foot, Dingle (Labour) . . . . 26,898 

Cobbold, John C. (Conservative) . , . . . . 19,161 

Sykes, Miss Manuela (Liberal) 12,587 


No change. Labour majority . . . . , . 7,737 

Figures at the general election were . R. R. Stokes (Lab.) 32,306 ; 
J. C. Cobbold (C.) 28,724 — Labour majority, 3,582. 

The Labour candidate received 45.9 per cent of the votes, the 
Conservative candidate 32.7 per cent, and the Liberal candidate 

21.4 per cent, whereas at the general election Mr. Stokes received 
52 9 per cent and Mr. Cobbold 47.1 per cent in a straight fight. The 
Labour proportion of the poll thus dropped by 7 per cent and the 
Conservative proportion by 14 per cent. The Liberals had not 
contested Ipswich since 1950, when they polled 8,340 votes. 

77.5 per cent of the electorate went to the polls, compared with 

80.5 per cent at the general election. The total electorate numbered 
77,621 an increase of 1,829 since the general election. 

Mr. Richard Rapier Stokes (60) died on Aug. 3, a fortnight 
after he had been badly injured in a motor accident. 

Educated at Downside (the Roman Catholic public school), he 
fought on the Western front m the First World War, winning the 
M.C. and bar and the French Croix de Guerre and being gazetted 
major at the age of 20. After the war he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he gamed a Rugby blue, and subsequently entered 
the family engineering business of Ransome and Rapier, of which 
he became chairman and managing director when 30 years of age. 
Ho joined the Labour Party m 1935, unsuccessfully contested 
Glasgow Central, but was returned for Ipswich at a by-election m 
1938 and represented that constituency until his death. One of the 
most forceful and independent-minded back-benchers, he was a 
vigorous critic of the Churchill Government during the war for its 
alleged inefficiency in the supply of tanks. He remained a back- 
bencher from 1940-50, during which period he frequently criticized 
the Labour Government's policy m Germany and the Middle East, 
but served as Minister of Works in 1950 and as Lord Privy Seal and 
Minister of Materials in 1951. In the latter capacity he went to 
Persia to negotiate with Dr. Mossadeq during the Abadan oil crisis. 
During the last months of his life Mr. Stokes had expressed strong 
criticism of the Labour Party's nationalization policy on the ground 
that it was too u doctrinaire." A bachelor, he was a devout member 
of the Roman Catholic Church throughout his life, and a prominent 
Catholic layman. 

Mr. Dingle Foot, Q.C. (52) was Liberal M.P. for Dundee 
from 1931 to 1945 and Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare from 1940 to 1945. He joined the Labour 
Party in 1956 (see 15007 B). He is a brother of Mr. Michael 
Foot, editor of Tribune and Labour M.P. for Devonport before 
the last general election, and of Sir Hugh Foot, Governor- 
designate of Cyprus (see 15815 B) and Captain-General and 
Governor of Jamaica since 1950. — (Times - Daily Herald) 

(Prev. rep. By-elections, 15756 B.) 


F. MEDICAL RESEARCH. — Development of 
Vaccine against Common Cold Virus. 

Dr. Winston H. Price, director of the division of medical 
ecology at Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore, U.S.A.), 
announced on Sept. 18 that he had developed a successful 
vaccine against a major common cold virus, following experi- 
ments covering a two-year period. 

Hr. Price (who is 33) explained that a virus causing 30 per cent of 
common colds had been isolated in 1954 during researches on 
influenza, but no announcement had been made at the time because 
** we wanted to make sure we really had a common cold virus." 
In the course of subsequent researches a vaccine had been developed 
against this virus (known as the JH virus after J ohn Hopkins 
University), and it had been successful in 88 per cent of 400 cases 
inoculated in a series of controlled tests extending over two years. 
The vaccine had been grown in monkey kidney tissue and then 
killed with formaldehyde (a procedure that had been used for many 
other vaccines), and those inoculated had suffered no ill effects or 
discomfort. The vaccine would give protection against the common 
cold caused by the JH virus for a minimum period of eight months. 
The viruses accounting for the other 70 per cent of common colds 
had not been isolated. 

It was stated by Dr. Price that the colds caused by the 
JH virus were “the ordinary common or garden variety, 
bothersome hut not particularly severe.” — (New York Times) 

G. LIBYA. — Egyptian Arms Supplies. 

A Libyan Foreign Ministry spokesman announced on Oct. 15 
that a quantity of arms, consisting of armoured cars, light 
weapons and ammunition, had been presented by Egypt to 
the Libyan Royal Guard as a “ symbol of Arab solidarity.” 
A military mission had also arrived in Libya to train the Royal 
Guard in the use of the arms. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 14988 A.) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA. — Publication of M. Djilas’s 
u The New Class.” - M. Djilas sentenced to Seven Years 5 
Imprisonment for Anti-State Propaganda. - M. Dedijer 
refused Permission to leave Yugoslavia. 

An English translation of a book by M. Milo van Djilas (the 
former Vice-President of Yugoslavia) entitled The New (Hass, 
in winch he strongly criticized the Communist system, was 
published in New York during August and subsequently in 
London. M. Djilas had written this work, which was smuggled 
out of Yugoslavia, during the period between his first trial for 
propaganda against the State in January 1055, when he was 
given a suspended sentence of 18 months’ imprisonment, and 
his second trial on the same charge in December 1055, when 
he was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. The book was 
bitterly attacked by Borha (the ollicial Yugoslav Communist 
organ), its import and distribution inside Yugoslavia being 
banned on Sept. 5. Foreign periodicals publishing the text of 
the book or extracts from it were also banned. 

M. Djilas, while writing as a convinced Socialist, made a 
scathing indictment of Communism in The New (Hass, which 
attracted wide attention on its publication m Britain and 
America. Extracts from reviews of the book in the Times 
Literary Supplement and The Observer are given below : 

The Times Literary Supplement described The Nets Clam us “ a 
uniquely important document ** for two reasons : “ Mr. Djilas is by 
far the most important defector so far from the Communist cause ; 
and the language of liis recantation is by far the most categorical 
and uncompromising so far used by anyone qualified to subject 
Conumiiiism to serious criticism.’* 

“The main point made In The New Class** said the review, “is 
that which gives the book its title : that so-called Communism, onoo 
it comes to power, tends to abolish itself and to give place to a 
tyranny of oxport political managers, such as Htalin and lUmishohov, 
who acquire exclusive control of the national property, and thus 
constitute a now ‘ class * . . . Communism In the strict souse Is there- 
fore doomed to extinction, though Marxism, being also roprosoutod 
by democratic Socialism, Is not. In fact, when the great schism came 
botweon Communlstfl and Modal Democrats, it was, according to 
Mr. Djilas, the former and not the latter who chose the wrong road, 
loading to a dead end . . . 

The Observer *s review said : “ The main ideas of the book . . . 
can bo quickly summarized, Communism has come to power not as 
the movement of tho working class In advanced Indus!. rial countries, 
blit as an engino for the industrial modernization of under-developed 
countries where tho native bourgeoisie was too weak, too dependent 
on feudal landowners and foreign capital, to fulfil this historic 
function. In those conditions tho task could bo performed only by 
an anti-oapitaUst and anti-lmporlallst force seizing State power, and 
using It for tho unique purpose not of freeing a new society from 
traditional political shackles, as earlier revolutions had done, but 
of creating a new society. Xlonoo the use of political compulsion 
proved not a passing phase of tho struggle for power, but a permanent 
characteristic of the new regime ; the revolution ended in a rigid, 
totalitarian despotism, based on an unprecedented monopoly of 
political, oaonomio and spiritual power in the hands of tho revolu- 
tionary party, or rathor of its bureaucratic oligarchy. 

“ Yot this monopoly of powor gives to tho party Imreauoraoy 
exclusive control over the moans of production, ho. tho position of a 
ruling class in the strict Marxian sense : not being accountable to 
the mass of the producers who have no way of removing thorn, the 
Communist oligarchy are described by Djilas as the * collective 
owners * of tho apparatus of tho economy, directing it as they think 
fit and enjoying its fruits like any privileged class. As such, they 
cease to have any progressive function onoo tho task of industrialisa- 
tion has been accomplished and are no longer Interested in anything 
but the dofonoo of their own power. In this phase of decline, 
though the revolutionary faith has died, its dogma is maintained as a 
justification of the powor and privilege of the collective rulers. 
Territorial conflicts arise among the different * national Communist ’ 
bureauoraoles about their respective jurisdiction, but remain ultimately 
subordinate to tho common interost In preserving their rule ; reforms 
are attempted to prevent the masses from revolting, but remain 
limited to Insignificant dimensions by the unchanging power struc- 
ture, and liable to bo withdrawn at will. 

“ The hook ends with an assertion of faith in the superiority of free 
societies, in which social control by tho people— -the true aim of 
Sooiahsm— is advancing in many different forms while it remains 
unreallsable in Communist States . , . 

The publication of The New Class was followed on Oct. 4 
by M. Djilas’s third trial for spreading hostile propaganda 

X nst the State. The trial took place at Sremska Mitrovica, 
re he was serving the prison sentence imposed at his 
previous trial. 

The Indictment alleged that in The New Class M. Djilas had 
conducted “slanderous propaganda** against the Yugoslav State, 
and Its social organization and constitutional institutions, with the 
Intention of endangering the Socialist basis of the State, and had 
undermined Yugoslavia's reputation and interests abroad. “ The 
statements of the accused that he only wished to make an objective 


criticism of the situation in our country, without any denim to act 
in a destructive way, lies no foundation,” tho indictment added. 

“ On tho contrary, the book clearly reveals not only tho writer's 
hostile attitude towards Socialism ami the present constitutional 
order In Yugoslavia, but also his intention to mobilize all tho enemies 
of tine social ord< r at homo and abroad for action against, the Socialist 
system ami against Yugoslavia’s political Interests abroad.** 

The prosecutor asked that the trial should bo hold in camera “ to 
eliminate the possibility that material from the trial might bo used 
for propaganda against, tho social system and against. Yugoslav 
interests.** This was opposed by counsel for tho dofonoo 
(M. Kovacevic), who maintained that a secret, trial would damage 
Yugoslavia in the eyes of foreign opinion. M» Djilas himself, who 
declared that he stood by every word of his book, also protested 
against, being denied the right to reply publicly to the charges against 
him, and announced that he would refuse to answer any questions if 
the trial were hold In secret, Tho judge granted tho prosecutor’s 
request and the trial was accordingly hold in camera, 

M. Djdas was found guilty on Oct. 5 and condemned to 
seven years’ imprisonment, in addition to the three years’ 
sentence he was already serving, lie was also sentenced to 
live years’ loss of civil rights after his release and to deprivation 
of nil his decorations, including the wartime honour of 
u people’s hero,” 

M. Vladimir Dedijer, a former member of the Central 
Committee of the League of Communists, and a friend of 
M. Djilas, was refused permission on Sept. 21 to leave Yugo- 
slavia to take up a fellowship at Manchester University, 
where he was to have delivered lectures on the partisan war in 
Yugoslavia. M. Dedijer had been tried with M. Djilas in 
January, 1955, and given a suspended sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment. During a two-months’ tour of Northern and 
Western Europe in the spring of 1957 he gave a series of 
lectures in which he criticized the policy of the Soviet Union, 
his views being subsequently repudiated by the Yugoslav 
Government in an ollicial statement# (Tun jug Agency, 
Belgrade - Times - Manchester Guardian - Observer - Times 
Literary Supplement) (Prcv. rep. M. Djilas, 15273 B 5 

M. Dedijer, 15258 A.) 

B. DENMARK - SOVIET UNION. — Expulsion of 
Attaches in Copenhagen and Moscow. 

M. Sergei Smirnov, an assistant to the Soviet military 
attach^ In Copenhagen, was expelled from Denmark on Oct 2 
for “ activities incompatible with diplomatic procedure.” 
In a strong protest Note on Oct. 18 the Soviet Government 
denied the allegation, and at the same time expelled Hr. Hanek, 
the Danish agricultural attache in Moscow. The Danish Prime 
Minister, ITr. IL C. Hansen, thereupon disclosed on the same 
date (Oct. 18) that M. Smirnov had been expelled from Denmark 
because he lmd attempted to obtain secret defence information 
from a Danish radar worker. Hr. Hansen expressed his 
astonishment at the Soviet demand for the withdrawal of 
Hr. Hanek, declaring that the latter had committed no illegal 
act, against the Soviet Union, that there was therefore no 
logical connexion between the two expulsions, and that the 
expulsion of Hr. Hanek was “ clearly a mere reprisal.” 

M. Smirnov was the third Soviet, diplomat to be expelled 
from Denmark during 1957, following Inc expulsion of one of 
the two Soviet military attaches in January last and of the 
Soviet assistant naval attach^ in February. 

(Berlingsko Tidcndo, Copenhagen) (15376 D $ 15434 C.) 

C. CHINA. — Opening of Yangtse Road-Rail Bridge, 

The new road and rail bridge over the Yangtse River, 
construction of which began in 1955, was opened to traffic on 
Oct. 15. Tho largest bridge in China, and one of the largest in 
the world, it crosses the Yangtse at Hankow, has a main span 
of 8,800 feet, and is carried across the river on eight piers. The 
bridge is of “ double-decker ” construction -a lower level for 
trains and an upper level for motor-cars and pedestrians. 
One of the most important communications projects in China’s 
current Five-Year Plan, it links the rail systems of North and 
South China and, for the first time, makes through rail traffic 
possible between Peking and Canton, Formerly rail passengers 
between Nortli and South China had to cross the Yangtse by 
ferry, involving several hours’ delay,— (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep, 14403 A.) 

D. NEW ZEALAND. — Population Figures. 

A report recently published by the N.Z. Department of 
S tatistics gave the population of New Zealand at June 80, 1957, 
as 2,229,487, including 248,840 Maoris. 

(The Dominion, Wellington) (Prcv. rep. 15168 D.) 
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OCTOBER 26 — NOVEMBER 2, 1957 


A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES - CANADA 
— Mr. Macmillan’s Visits to Washington and Ottawa. - 
Discussions with President Eisenhower and Mr. Diefen- 
baker - Anglo-American “ Declaration of Inter-depen- 
dence.” - President Eisenhower to attend Paris Meeting 
of North Atlantic Council. 

The British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, paid a 
three-day visit to Washington from Oct. 23-25 for discussions 
with President Eisenhower, in which Mr. Dulles, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, and senior ollicials of both countries took part. 

Mr, Macmillan had issued a statement on Oct. 17 announcing that 
he would he visiting Washington the following week to discuss with 
President Eisenhower “ world problems which are of active concern 
to both of us.” The statement added : 44 This meeting will he in 
the tradition of the many talks which have taken place between our 
two Governments* I expect that it will be one of several which we 
will have with our American friends and with other friendly Govern- 
ments in the coming months.” 

President Eisenhower also issued a statement on the same day 
saying that Mr. Macmillan's visit would 44 provide an opportunity 
for useful talks with an old and trusted friend,” and adding ; 
44 Mr. Macmillan's visit reflects the practice of free countries to consult 
as often as circumstances require. I hopo that there will soon be 
occasions when I and my colleagues can meet with leaders of other 
free countries associated with us for similar discussions.” 


Mr. Macmillan left London Airport for Washington on 
Oct. 22, accompanied by Sir Edwin Plowden (chairman of the 
U.XC Atomic Energy Authority), Sir Norman Brook (Joint 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury), Sir Richard Powell 
(Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Defence), Sir William 
Hay ter and Sir Patrick Dean (of the Foreign Office) and other 
officials. The Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, was 
already in the United States, where he had been attending the 
12th session of the U.N. General Assembly ; Mr. Lloyd had 
also been in attendance on the Queen during her American 
tour (see 15828 A), which ended a few hours before Mr. 
Macmillan’s departure for Washington. 

Shortly after Mr. Macmillan’s arrival on Oct. 23 Mr. Dulles 
visited the British Embassy for discussions with the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, described by the State Depart- 
ment as “ a general review of world affairs and an appraisal 
of the political and military considerations involved.” 
President Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd opened their talks at the White House the 
same evening, the discussions lasting over three hours. 

At the White House conference in the morning of Oct. 24 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles were joined by Mr. 
McElroy (the U.S. Secretary of Defence), Mr. Quarles (Deputy 
Secretary of Defence), General Twining (chairman of the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff), Admiral Strauss (chairman of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission), and the U.S. Ambassadors in 
London and Ottawa, respectively Mr. John Hay Whitney and 
Mr. Livingston Merchant. Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd were joined by Sir Edwin Plowden, Sir Norman Brook, 
Sir Richard Powell, Sir William Hayter, Sir Patrick Dean, 
Admiral Sir Michael Denny (head of the British Joint Services 
Mission in Washington), and Sir Harold Caccia, H.M. Ambas- 
sador in Washington. 

A statement was issued after the meeting announcing 
(1) that President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan had decided 
to set up two study groups, one headed by Admiral Strauss 
and Sir Edwin Plowden and the other headed by Sir Richard 
Powell and Mr. Quarles ; (2) that the Strauss-Plowden group 
had been assigned 44 the duties of making recommendations in 
the field of nuclear relationship and co-operation ” ; (8) that 
the Powell-Quarles group had been asked “ to make recom- 
mendations in the field of military defence, particularly those 
problems dealing with missiles and rocketry ” ; and (4) that, 
under the directive of President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan, 
the work of these two groups would be 44 guided by the under- 
lying principle of the meeting— namely, how our two countries 
can be of greater service to the free world.” 


Anglo-American Declaration of Inter-dependence. 

The discussions ended on Oct. 25, when the following 
“ Declaration of Inter-dependence ” (cross-headings inserted) 
was issued jointly by President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan : 

General Principles. 

44 we have met together as trusted friends of many years who have 
come to head the Governments of our respective countries. These 
two countries have close and historic ties, just as each has intimate 
and unbreakable ties with other free countries. 

** Recog nizing that only in the establishment of a just peace can 
the deepest aspirations of free peoples be realized, the guiding 
purpose of our deliberations has been the determination of how best 
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to utilize the moral, intellectual and material strength of our two 
nations in the performance of our full share of those tasks that will 
more surely and promptly bring about conditions in which peace can 
prosper. One of these tasks is to provide adequate security for the 
free world. 

** The free nations possess vast assets, both material and moral. 
These in the aggregate are far greater than those of the Communist 
world. We do not ignore the fact that the Soviet rulers can achieve 
formidable material accomplishments by concentrating upon selected 
developments and scientific applications, and by yoking their people 
to this effort. Despotisms have often been able to produce spectacular 
monuments. But the price has been heavy. 

44 All peoples yearn for intellectual and economic freedom, the 
more so if from their bondage they see others manifest the glory of 
freedom. Even despots are forced to permit freedom to grow by an 
evolutionary process, or in time there will be violent revolution. 
This principle is inexorable m its operation. Already it has begun to 
be noticeable even within the Soviet orbit. If the free nations are 
steadfast, and if they utilize their resources in harmonious co-operation, 
the totalitarian menace that now confronts them will in good time 
recede. 

“ In order, however, that freedom may be secure and show its 
good fruits, it is necessary first that the collective military Btrength 
of the free nations should be adequate to meet the threat against 
them. At the same time, the aggregate of the free world’s military 
expenditure must be kept within limits compatible with individual 
freedom. Otherwise we risk losing the very liberties which we seek 
to defend. 

” These ideas have been the central theme of our conversations 
which, in part, were participated in by M. Spaak, the Secretary- 
General of NATO [see below]. In application of these ideas, and as an 
example which we believe can and should spread among the nations 
of the free world, we reached the following imderstanding : 


Inter- dependence of the Free World. - Intensification of Collective 
Scientific Research by NATO Countries. 

44 (1) The arrangements which the nations of the free world have 
made for collective defence and mutual help are based on the recogni- 
tion that the concept of national self-sufficiency is out of date. The 
countries of the free world ore inter- dependent, and only in genuine 
partnership, by combining their resources and sharing tasks in many 
fields, can progress and safety he found. For our part, we have 
agreed that our two countries will henceforth act in accordance 
with this principle. 

” (2) Our representatives on the North Atlantic Council will urge 
an enlarged Atlantic effort in scientific research and development 
in support of greater collective security, and the expansion of current 
activities of the task force working in this field under the Council's 
decision of last December. 


Amendment of U.S. Atomic Energy Act. 

“ (3) The President of the United States will request Congress to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act as may bo necessary and desirable 
to permit of close and fruitful collaboration of scientists and engineers 
of Great Britain, the United States, and other friendly countries. 

Disarmament. 

44 (4) The disarmament proposals made by the Western repre- 
sentatives on the Disarmament Sub -committee in London, and 
approved by all members of NATO, are a sound and fair basis for 
an agreement which would reduce the threat of war and the burden 
of armaments. The indefinite accumulation of nuclear weapons and 
the indiscriminate spreading of the capacity to produce them should 
be prevented. Effective and reliable inspection must be on integral 
part of initial steps in the control and reduction of armaments. 

Nuclear Defence and Collective Security. 

44 (5) In the absence of such disarmament as we axe seeking, 
international security now depends not merely upon local defensive 
shields but upon reinforcing them with the deterrent and retaliatory 
power of nuclear weapons. So long as the threat of international 
Communism persists, the free nations must be prepared to provide 
for their own security. Because the free world measures are purely 
defensive, and for security against outside threat, the period for 
which they must be maintained cannot be foreseen. 

44 It is not within the capacity of each nation acting alone to make 
itself fully secure. Only collective measures will suffice. These should 
preferably be found by implementing the provisions of the U.N. 
Charter for forces at the disposal of the Security Council. But if 
the Soviet Union persists m nullifying these provisions by veto, there 
must otherwise he developed a greater sense of community security. 
The framework for this exists in collective defence arrangements 
now participated in by nearly 50 free nations, as authorized by the 
Charter. All members of this community, and other free nations 
which so desire, should possess more knowledge of the total capa- 
bilities of security that are in being and in prospect. 

44 There should also be provided greater opportunity to assure 
that this power will in fact be available in case of need for their 
common security, and that it will not he misused by any nation for 
purposes other than individual and collective self-defenoe, as 
authorized by the U.N. Charter. For our part we regard our possession 
of nuclear -weapons power as a trust for the defence of the free world. 


Free World Regional Alliances. 
u (6) Our two countries plan to discuss these ideas with all of their 
So far as the North Atlantic Council is concerned, 
jie Council may perhaps be given a special 
j has been discussed with M. 
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KKKSINO’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


Oct. 26— Nov. 2, 1957. 


<* (7) In addition to the North Atlantic Treaty*, the South-East 
Asia colIootiYO defence treaty, the Baghdad Pact, and other security 
arrangements constitute a strong bulwark against aggression in 
the various treaty areas. 

“ There arc also vitally important relationships of a somewhat 
different character. There is the Commonwealth ; and in the Western 
hemisphere tho Organization of American States. There arc indi- 
vidual mutual defence agreements to which the United States is 
a party. 

Free World Economic Co-operation, 

“ (8) Wo recognize that our collective security efforts must bo 
supported and reinforced by co-operative coonomio action. Tho 
present offers a challenging opportunity for improvement of trading 
conditions and tho expansion of trade throughout tho free world. 
It is encouraging that plans arc developing for a European Free 
Trade AToa in association with tho European (Common Market. We 
recognize that, especially in the loss developed countries, there should 
bo a steady and signiiloant increase in standards of living and 
economic development. 

Fledge to Turkey. - German Reunification. 

«< (9) Wo took noto of specific factors in the ideological struggle 
in which wo aro engaged. In particular, we wore in full agrooment 
that : 

Soviet throats directed against Turkey give solemn significance 
to the obligation, under Artiolo 5 of tho North Atlantic Treaty, to 
consider an armed attack against any member of the alliance as 
an attack against all ; 

Tho reunification of Germany hy free elections 1 h essential. At 
tho Genova conference of 1955 M. Khrushchov and M. Bulganin 
agreed to this with us and our French allies. Continued repudiation 
of that agreement and continued suppression of freedom in 
Eastorn Europe undermine international confldonoo and perpetuate 
an injustice, a folly, and a danger. 

Conclusion. 

“ The President and tho Prime Minister believe that tho under- 
standings they have reached will bo increasingly effective as they 
become more widespread between the free nations. By co-ordinating 
tho strength of all free peoplos, safety can bo assured, tho danger of 
Communist despotism will in duo course bo dissipated, and a just 
and lasting peace will bo achieved.” 

Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd llew to Ottawa on 
Oct. 20 for discussions with Mr. Diefcnbaker (Prime Minister 
of Canada), Major-General Pearkcs (Defence Minister), and 
senior officials of the Canadian Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Defence Research Hoard, and the armed services. They 
also attended a meeting of the Canadian Cabinet. 

On his return to London on Oct, 27, Mr. Macmillan described 
his discussions with President Eisenhower as “ the beginning 
of a new chapter of combination and co-operation between the 
free nations of the world,” adding that the Washington meeting 
had been u the most fruitful I can remember and the most 
effective.” A statement on his visits to Washington and 
Ottawa was made by the Prime Minister to the House of 
Commons on Oct. 29, when Parliament reassembled after 
the summer recess : 

After describing his talks with Prosit! cut Eisenhower as a ” now 
start” in Anglo -American relations, Mr. Macmillan said; “The 
main purpose of tho [Washington] declaration is to establish the 
principle of the inter-dopondonoo of the countries of the free world. 
This principle will guide tho policies of tho Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United states. We shall seek to eoeuro the 
participation of all our Allies, and tho support of tho other free 
nations, in a common partnership. Thereby tiro resources of the 
free world can most effectively be used in the maintenance of tho 
interests of all. 

“ Our two countries will pursue this purpose in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, as well as with our other allies and with tho 
nations of the free world, in the most appropriate way. Wo will 
urge at NATO an increase of scientific research and development In 
support of greater collective security. Tho President of tho United 
States will request Congress to amend the Atomic Energy Act as 
may bo necessary and desirable. 

" In conformity with tho same principles, we have declared that, 
in their possession of nuclear weapons, both our Governments regard 
themselves as trustees for the defenoe of tho free world. 

" In Canada, the Foreign Secretary and I had an opportunity of 
reporting on those discussions to the Canadian Government. The 
Canadian Government expressed themselves most ready to subscribe 
to the principle of inter-dependence and to join in tho common 
effort necessary to make it effective.” 

As indicated in the Washington declaration, the Secretary- 
General of NATO (M. Spaak) met the President and the Prime 
MmiUter on Oct. 25, the last day of their talks. On Oct. 80 
President Eisenhower announced at a press conference that 
he proposed to visit Paris for the December meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council, assuming that most of the other heads 
of Government concerned had accepted the invitation extended 
by M. Spaak (see below). The President also indicated that 
he would “ veiy much like ” to break his journey in London if 
it could be arranged. f * 


President Eisenhower slated that he hoped to meet Congressional 
loaders early in December, before his projected visit to Paris, since 
he did not wish to leave the U.H.A. without scouring bipartisan 
approval in advance. lie added that bis acceptance of M. Spaak’s 
invitation had been inspired by the conviction he had gained at 
Panama, during the meeting of American Presidents In 1950 (See 
15090 A), that such meetings could do much to awaken people to 
tho realities of common problems. 

The permanent representatives on the North Atlantic 
Council agreed on Oct. 80 to a suggestion by M, Spaak that the 
forthcoming December session of the Council should be 
attended hy the heads of Government of all NATO countries. 
This suggestion, it was stated, was the outcome of M. Spank’s 
conversations in Washington with President, Eisenhower and 
Mr. Macmillan. The Paris Correspondent of The Times 
commented : “ The December meeting of the Atlantic! Council 
is always the most important of the year and is usually attended 
by the Foreign, Defence, and Finance Ministers, The presence 
of 15 heads of Government, including President Eisenhower, 
on this occasion will clearly give it an importance exceeding 
that of any of its predecessors.” (New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - Department of External Affairs, 
Ottawa - Montreal Star - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prcv. rep. Bermuda Conference, 15457 A.) 

A. WESTERN GERMANY. — New Government in 
Bavaria. - Dr. Seidel appointed Prime Minister. 

Dr. Wilhelm Hoegner, Social Democratic Prime Minister of 
Bavaria, resigned on Oct. 0 following the resignation on the 
previous day of the four members of his Government belonging 
to the Bavarian Party, and the decision of the All-German 
Bloc (Refugee Party) also to withdraw its support, from the 
Government. The defection of these two coalition parlies was 
caused hy the success of the Christian Social Union in the 
recent Federal elections, in which it obtained 57 per cent of all 
votes in Bavaria, whereas all the smaller parties lost heavily. 
In consequence, I)r. Hoegner’s majority in the Bavarian 
Landtag was converted into a minority of 78 (Social Democrats 
and Free Democrats), against 181 votes for the Christian Social 
Union, the Bavarian Party, and the All-German Bloc. Dr. 
ITocgner’s coalition government had held office in Bavaria 
since 1954. 

On Oct. 18 the Bavarian Landtag elected Dr. Hans Seklol 
(Christian Social Union) as the new Land Premier, Dr. Seidel 
receiving 110 out of 198 votes and being supported also by the 
Free Democrats and the All-German Bloc. The composition 
of his Cabinet was announced later the same day as follows : 

Dr. Hans Holdoi (O.S.U.) Prime Minister; Dorr Walter Htoin 
(All-Gorman Bloo) - Deputy Prouder and Labour ; Herr Otto Resold 
(Free Democrat) -Interior ; dorr Rudolf Eborhnrd ((I.H.U.) — 
Finance; Dr. Otto Sehedl (O.H.U.) Economic Affairs; Professor 
Theodor Maunz (non-party) Education; Dr. Willi AnkormttUet* 
(O.S.U.) —Justice ; Dr. Alois Hundhammer (O.H.U.) Agriculture. 

There wore also seven State Secretaries (one for otvoli Ministry), 
of whom three belonged to the (ihrlsttan Social Union, one to the 
Free Democrats, two to the All-German Bloc, and one was non-party. 

Dr. Hoidol (05) had been chairman of the Christian Social Union 
since 1955. liorr Htoin and llorr Resold had both been members of 
Dr. Hoognor’s Cabinet, The Bavarian Party, two of whose members 
had joined the Christian Social Union, wum not represented In 
Dr. Solders Ministry. 

The formation of a Christian Social Land Ministry in 
place of the previous coalition government under Social 
Democratic leadership gave Dr. Adenauer a safe majority in 
the Bundesrat.— (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. *4022 A.) 

B. FRANCE - UNITED STATES. - Export-Import 
Bank Loan for Air Franco. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank announced on Oct, 24 that 
it had granted to Air France a loan of 1178,500,000 (about 
88,000 million francs) to assist In financing the purchase of 17 
Boeing-707 long-range jet airliners, the total cost of which was 
$118,800,000. The loan, which Is guaranteed hy the French 
Government, bears interest at 5 1 per cent per annum and will 
be repayable within seven years from the delivery of the air- 
craft, which is expected to take place towards the end of 1959 
and in 1900. — (Lc Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

C. SOVIET UNION. — Government Appointments. - 
New Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

It was announced in Moscow on Sept. 20 that M, Firyubin, 
lately Soviet Ambassador in Belgrade, had been appointed 
a Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. M. Firyubin is the husband 
of Mme. Ekaterina Furtseva, the only woman member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. *52*0 C.) 


Oct. 26— Nov. 2, 1967. 


KEESING S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 
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A. CANADA - UNITED STATES. — Discussions on 
Trade and Economic Affairs. 


A meeting of the Joint United States - Canadian Committee 
on Trade and Economic Affairs was held in Washington on 
Oct. 7-8, Canada being represented by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs (Dr. Sidney Smith) and the Ministers of Finance 
(Mr. Donald Fleming), Trade and Commerce (Mr. Gordon 
Churchill), and Agriculture (Mr. Douglas Darkness), and the 
U.S. delegation consisting of the Secretary of State (Mr. Dulles) 
and the Secretaries of the Treasury (Mr. Robert Anderson), 
Agriculture (Mr. Benson) and Commerce (Mr. Weekes). 

A communique issued at the end of the meeting summarized 
the principal matters discussed as follows : 

General Economic Conditions. “ It was recognized that the two 
countries have a deep and continuing intorest in each other’s economic 
stability and strength. In particular, representatives of the two 
Governments expressed their full accord on the importance of a high 
level of business activity being maintained in their economies, and 
on the need for growth that does not endanger stability, both in 
their domestic economics and in the trade of the free world. The 
recognition of this reciprocal interest was considered basic to close 
and effective co-operation betwoon the two countrios as an integral 
part of their contribution to world poaoe and seourity, inoluding the 
common defonce of North America.” 

General Trade Policies. ” Canadian Ministers drew attention to the 
important implications for Canada of the very high proportion of its 
external trade which is taking place with the United States. The 
volume and variety of goods entering into this trade made Canada 
by far the most important commercial oustomer of the U.S.A., and 
vice versa . In 1950 well over $1,000,000,000 worth of U.S. goods, or 
approximately one-quarter of total U.S. cash exports, were sold in 
Canada. On tho other hand Canadian exports to the U.S.A. amounted 
to loss than $3,000,000,000. In tho light of these facts Canadian 
Ministers stressed tho effects on Canada of developments in U.S. 
commercial policies. 

“ Tho U.S. members for thoir part stressed tho dependability of 
tho U.S. economy both as a market and as a supply source. They 
drew attention to tho strong economic position of Canada and pointed 
out that Canada’s trading deficit with tho U.S.A, had been accom- 
panied by an inflow of U.S. capital, and that the rest of the deficit 
had been covered by Canada’s trade surplus and investment inflows 
from other parts of the world. In these circumstances the U.S. 
members felt that the trade and payments relationships between 
tho two countries were basically sound, and demonstrated the 
effective working of multilateral trading policies. It was agreed 
that in formulating its trade policies each country should show 
careful regard for tho interests of the other.” 

Expansion of World Trade. “ There was considerable discussion 
of means for promoting tho orderly expansion of world trade. In 
particular the representatives of the two Governments were in accord 
on tho need for continued support of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), to which both the United States and 
Canada are parties.” 

U.S. Agricultural Surplus Disposal Transactions. “ Canadian 
Ministers maintained that U.S. surplus disposal operations have 
adversely affected Canadian wheat sales. In particular they empha- 
sized the harmful effects barter transactions have had on commercial 
marketings of all exporting countries, inoluding Canada and the 
Unitod States. Tho U.S. members affirmed their intention in all 
surplus disposal activities to avoid, insofar as possible, interfering 
with normal commercial marketings. They gave an assurance that 
under tho revised Commodity Credit Corporation barter programme 
each barter oontraot must result in a not increase in exports of the 
agricultural commodity involved, and that interest must be paid 
until tho strategio materials are delivered or payment is otherwise 
effected for tho agricultural commodities. The members of the 
committee were also agreed on the value of continuing consultation 
in order to keep to a minimum any harmful effects of surplus disposal 
activities.” 

U.S. Lead and Zinc Imports. “ The Canadian Ministers expressed 
concern over the effect on Canadian producers resulting from any 
future U.S. action to raise duties on imported lead and zinc. The 
U.S. members explained the situation confronting their domestic 
producers. They called attention to the continuing need for Imports 
of certain minerals and metals, and indicated that any U.S. tariff 
action that might be taken to relieve serious injury to U.S. Producers 
would have the primary objective of maintaining a normal relationship 
between imports and domestic production. They noted that any such 
action would be applied in accordance with GATT procedures. 


U.S Investments In Canada. “ The Canadian Ministers clarified 
the concern frequently expressed in Canada regarding the nature and 
extent of U.S. investment in Canadian natural resources and impor- 
tant manufacturing industries They made it clear that Canada 
welcomed the inflow of capital and recognized its important contribu- 
tion to Canadian development. It was the hope of the Canadian 
Government that all U.S. companies participating in the expansion 
of the Canadian economy would develop and maintain closer and 
mutually beneficial relationships with the people of Canada. In 
this connexion note was taken of the recent supplementary tax 
convention between the U.S.A. and Canada, which was designed to 
facilitate greater Canadian participation in American-owned corpora- 
tions operating hi Canada. The U.S. members welcomed this clarifi- 


cation by the Canadian Ministers and pointed out that the great 
confidence which U.S. business feels towards Canada is the result of 
many years of experience and association.” 

The meeting of the committee was the third since its estab- 
lishment in 1953, its previous two meetings having been held 
in Washington in March 1954 and m Ottawa in September 1955. 
(Department of External Affairs, Ottawa - Montreal Star - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep, 15789 A ; 14492 C.) 

B. BALKANS. — Rumanian Proposal for Con- 
ference of Balkan Prime Ministers. - Greek Rejection. 

It was officially announced in Bucharest on Sept. 17 that 
M. Chiva Stoica, the Rumanian Prime Minister, had sent a 
message to the Prime Ministers of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia proposing a conference of tlie Premiers 
of all six Balkan countries in one of their capitals before the 
end of 1957, in order to promote co-operation between their 
countries. 

The message said that collective co-operation between the Balkan 
States for the purpose of safeguarding peace in the region, as well as 
for tho prosperity and progress of their peoples, should be based on 
the full equality of tho participating countries, mutual respect for 
their sovereignty, and non-mterference m their internal affairs. 
Tho conference should take decisions on tho strengthening of peace in 
the Balkans ; tho mutual application of the principle of non-aggres- 
sion ; the peaceful settlement of disputes ; the development of 
economic and cultural relations ; and personal contacts between 
leaders. The six countries could also agree on guaranteeing the 
security of their common frontiers by a collective treaty. M. Stoica 
added : “I wish to emphasize that such co-operation will in no way 
be directed towards the creation of a bloc opposed to other non- 
participating States.” 

The Albanian, and Bulgarian Governments accepted the 
Rumanian proposal, while the Yugoslav Government also 
accepted il with the reservation that all Balkan countries 
should agree to participate. Assurances to that effect were 
conveyed to the Greek Government by the Yugoslav Ambas- 
sador in Athens, who also explained that his Government’s 
endorsement of the Rumanian invitation did not imply Yugo- 
slav agreement to the proposed treaty of friendship and non- 
aggression between the Balkan countries. Tlie Greek Prime 
Minister (M. Karamanlis), however, declined the Rumanian 
invitation on Sept. 23. 

In his letter to M. Stoica, M. Karamanlis said that it was impossible 
for Greece to take part in the proposed conference at present for two 
chief reasons. One was the hostility encountered by Greece in 
recent years on the part of certain Balkan countries, which ” either 
of their own volition or as instruments of foreign aggressors ” had 
mvaded Greek territory or proclaimed their intention of appro- 
priating certain Greek territories. The other reason was that the border 
areas of neighbouring countries were still serving as hide-outs and bases 
for persons who secretly entered Greek territory with the intention 
of destroying Greece’s independence or undermining her regime. 

M. Karamanlis went on to say that the question of a conference 
was, in the Greek view, a secondary matter ; what was important 
was practical proof of good faith in the settlement of differences, 
and the creation of a ” climate of sincerity and trust.” In conse- 
quence, Greece could only participate in a Balkan conference after 
having achieved beforehand a settlement of existing differences with 
her neighbour-countries, and the ending of the causes which led to 
tension in the Balkans. 

The Turkish Government had not replied to the Rumanian 
proposal by the end of October.— (Agerpres, Bucharest - 
Le Monde, Paris - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

C. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION, 
— Reorganization of Armed Forces. 

It was announced in October that the ground forces of ^ the 
Federation had recently been reorganized to bring them into 
line with those of other Commonwealth armies, and that the 
regular element, hitherto known as the “ Staff Corps,” had 
been designated “ the Army.” 

Under the reorganization there will be a Corps of Engineers, 
a Corps of Signals, the Rhodesian and Nyasaland Infantry, a 
Medical Corps, an Army Services Corps, a Pay Corps, and a 
Chaplains’ Department. The Territorial Force (wholly infantry 
except for supply and transport platoons) will also become 
part of the Federation Army. There are altogether four 
Regular and three Territorial infantry battalions in the 
Federation, but no artillery units. 

The strength of the Army is about 6,000 of all ranks, including 

3.500 Askaris and 800 Europeans in the Regular forces, and 

1.500 Europeans and 150 Coloureds, Asians, and Eurafricans 
in the Territorial Force. The overall direction of the Army is 
exercised by Central Africa Command Headquarters. 
(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) • , J l# ' 

. . (Prev. rep. I 3 * 5 6 A.) 
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keesing’s contemporary archives 


Oct. 26— Nov. 2, 1957. 


A. EASTERN GERMANY. — Currency Reform. - 
Compulsory Exchange of Bank Notes. 

In a surprise move early on Oct. 13 (a Sunday) the East 
German Government announced (1) that all paper currency 
in circulation was being withdrawn with immediate effect ; 
(2) that existing bank notes would be exchanged for new ones 
provided they were presented between 12 noon and 10 p.m. 
the same day at branches of the Central Note Bank, or at 
olllces specially opened in schools and town halls ; and (3) 
that the exchange would be at par, though each individual 
would receive only up to 300 East German marks in new notes, 
any amounts in excess of that limit being credited to special 
new bank accounts. 

A decree was issued at the same time providing (df that existing 
hank and savings bank accounts, as well as existing debts, both of 
private individuals and public institutions, would not be affected 
by the measures ; (b) that balances held with East German banks by 
residents of West Berlin and Wostem Germany, or by foreigners, 
would also bo unaffected insofar as they conformed to East German 
foreign oxchango legislation ; (c) that East Germans or inhabitants 
of East Berlin who were absent from their normal place of residence on 
Oct. 13 (e.g. persons on holiday, in hospitals, etc.), could declare 
their holdings of notes to an exchange office at the place whore thoy 
were temporarily staying, and would receive a certificate enabling 
them to exchange the notes within three days after their return 
homo ; (d) that East Gormans who wore in Western Germany or 
abroad cm Oct. 13, as well as crows of ships at sea, could exchange 
thoir notes on returning to East German territory. 

The decree also laid down that all amounts above 300 East German 
marks which had been credited to a special account would be 
released on Oct. 19 " provided there was no suspicion that thoy wore 
of speculative origin," in which caso an inquiry would he held by 
special commissions to bo formed In each administrative district 
(JCrci#). All cash accounts of public and private institutions and of 
firms wore ordered to bo closed a,s at Got. 13, and now cash accounts 
to bo opened showing the holdings of now notes. 

Herr Grotewobl (the East German Prime Minister), who 
announced these measures m a broadcast at 8 a.m., said that 
they liadl been taken because the Government had “ known 
for a long time that monopolists and militarists in Western 
Germany had accumulated certain quantities of our bank notes 
for speculative purposes, for disturbing our economy, and for 
financing agents arid espionage organizations.” 1 1, was necessary 
to protect, the East German economy against these “ manipula- 
tions,” as well as against the practice of commodity exports 
effected “ through the exploitation of an artificial swindle rate 
of exchange.” [The exchange rate for East German marks 
in West Berlin and Western Germany has in recent years 
fluctuated between four and five East marks for one West mark, 
whereas the East German Government officially regards the 
two currencies as being at par.] 

According to an official statement in East Berlin, the total amount 
of bank notes issued in Eastern Germany had risen over an unspecified 
period from 4,500,000,000 Eastern DM. to 5,800,000,000 Eastern 
DM., “but the East Gorman Notmbank was unable to account for 
about 1,000,000,000 Eastern DM. It was estimated in West Berlin 
that about 20,000,000 Eastern DM. of this amount were hold by 
banks and exchange offices in the Wostem sectors, but it was pointed 
out that there were far greater amounts of East German notes held 
by private individuals in Eastern Germany itself. The Federal 
Ministry for All-German Questions said in Bonn on Oct. 13 that the 
measure was primarily an attempt to control East German private 
consumers, particularly hoarders of cash.; in addition to small 
tradesmen, it would particularly affect farmers who had remained 
outside the State co-operatives. 

All road traffic between Eastern and Western Germany 
was stopped during the day, and both road and rail passengers, 
as well as pedestrians, were subjected to currency checks. 
The sector boundary between East and West Berlin was 
cordoned off by the East German “people’s police,” while 
underground trains from West Berlin were not allowed to 
stop at East Berlin stations. On Oct. 14 the East German 
radio announced that 80 persons had been arrested and nearly 
100,000 marks found on them ; it was stated that the persons 
concerned would be brought to trial. 

A formal protest at the travel restrictions into and out of 
West Berlin during the currency changeover was made on 
Get. 17 by the British Commandant in West Berlin (Major- 
General Rome) on behalf of the Western Powers. In a letter 
to the Soviet Commandant (Major-General Chamov) General 
Borne described the interference by the East German police 
with freedom of movement in Berlin as “ a direct contra- 
vention ” of the Four-Power agreement on the city’s status. 
(Neue® Deutschland, East Berlin - Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung * Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 
u'l \i , \i i, <jP*w. rep. Currency Reform, 9337 A.) 


B. SOVIET UNION. — Sixth Five-Year Plan to end 
in 1958. - Replacement by New Seven-Year Plan. - 
Progress in Formation of Regional Economic Councils. 

A major revision of Soviet economic planning, involving 
the drafting of a new seven-year plan for 1950-65 to supersede 
the present live-year plan for 11)50-00, was announced by the 
Central Conmullee of the Communist thirty and the Soviet 
Council of Ministers on Sept, 26. 

The statement claimed that the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the 
period 1956-60 was being successfully carried out, but said that in 
Implementing the directives of the the 20th Party Congress it bad 
“ become clear that the adjustment of some provisional targets of 
the plan was nooossary." In this connexion instructions had already 
boon given in December 1950 for the adjustment of some of the 
targets “ so as to ensure the more rational and effective utilization 
of material resources and finance in the development of the national 
economy, and also to make possible the allocation of additional 
funds for housing construction." 

Furthermore, " a fundamental change in long-term and current 
planning procedure ” hud been made by the ( tontral Committee and 
tiie Supremo Soviet in February 1957, “ Involving the reorganization 
of the management of industry and construction along territorial 
lines, the setting up of economic councils in the newly -established 
economic administrative areas, and the transfer of planning from 
separate Ministries and Departments to the Union Republics and 
the economic administrative areas." 

The statement wont on : "In result years geologists have 
discovered large new deposits of various raw materials and sources 
of power. On the basis of these resources new enterprises and new 
industrial centres not provided for in the Bixth Five-Year Plan can 
be established. The remaining throe years of the Bixth Five-Year 
Idan are not a long enough period for this. Buoh great tasks will 
take at least five to seven years to carry out. In view of this, the 
Central Committee of the O.P.H.U. and the Council of Ministers of 
the U.8.8.R. have decided that a long-term plan for the development 
of the national economy of the U.H.B.R. must be drafted for a longer 
period, aud have instructed the Htate Planning Committee of the 
XJ.S.S.R., the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics, the 
economic councils, and the Ministries aud departments of U 10 U.B.B.R. 
to draw up a draft plan for the development of the national economy 
covering 1059*05." 

The now plan, the drafting of which should be completed by J uly 1, 
1958, was intended to ensure the " further Increase of ail branches of 
the people's economy on the basis of priority for means of production 
U.o. heavy industry), with a view to achieving a further big advance 
towards the accomplishment of the Soviet Union's main economic 
task *to overtake and surpass in a historically brief period the most 
developed capitalist countries in per caput production," Bpooiflouily, 
the new plan would provide for " the development of the natural 
resources of the eastern parts of the country on a wider scale ; the 
rapid development of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy and the 
chemical industry, especially the production of synthetic fibres ; 
artificial foodstuffs ; the production of plasties and other synthetic 
materials, including artificial leather ; a high rate of electrification ; 
the further development of the oil, gas and coal industries ; the 
speeding-up of building schedules and elimination of the dissipation 
of capital investments over too many building projects ; a faster 
rate of housing construction ; the expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion, so as to overtake the IT.8.A. in the course of the next few years 
in per caput production of meat, butter and milk ; and a considerable 
expansion in the production of other consumer goods." 

Pravda reported during the second half of June that, under 
the recent scheme for the reorganization of economic manage- 
ment and control adopted by the Supreme Soviet, 105 economic 
administrative areas hud been formed and a corresponding 
number of economic, councils had already been or would be 
set up, including 70 in the Russian Soviet Republic, U in 
the Ukraine, nine in Kazakhstan, four in Uzbekistan, and erne 
each in the other eleven Union Republics.— (Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15575 A 5 153199 A.) 

C. HUNGARY. — Credit from Czechoslovakia. 

A long-term credit agreement between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia was signed in Budapest on July 10. It provided 
for a Czechoslovak credit to Hungary amounting to 100,000,000 
roubles at 2 per cent interest, which would be repaid between 
1960 and 1967. The Hungarian Communist organ Nipmibadsdg 
stated that Czechoslovakia had already mad® certain deliveries 
on account of this credit by supplying coke, coal, chemical 
raw materials, textiles, and consumer goods. 

(Neue ZUrchcr Zeitung) 

D. FRANCE - POLAND. — Agreement on Exchange 
of Scientists, 

A Franco-Polish agreement was signed In Warsaw on Get. 24 
providing for the exchange of scientists between the Polish 
Academy of Sciences and the Centre National de la Beeherche 
Sdentijlque Franpcds. The agreement will come into effect at 
the beginning of the academic year 1057-58.— (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prov, repu 15668 B.) 
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A. SHIPPING. — World Construction Figures, Third 
Quarter of 1957. - Large Contract for Super-Tankers. 

Lloyd’s Register summary of merchant shipbuilding for the 
third quarter of 1057, published on Oct. 23, gave the gross 
tonnage of vessels under construction throughout the world 
(excluding the U.S.S.R. and China, as well as all vessels under 
100 tons, barges, etc.), as 0,350,553, of which 23.90 per cent 
was building m the United Kingdom and 86.01 per cent 
elsewhere. 

Ships building in Great Britain and Northern Ireland numbered 
339 of 2,24.0,731 gross tons (steamers 1,035,421 tons, motorships 
1,115,310 tons), including 3 steamers of over 30,000 tons, 6 steamers 
of 25,000-30,000 tons, 16 steamers and 1 motorship of 20,000-25,000 
tons, and 5 steamers and 1 motorship of 15,000-20,000 tons. Of 
the total, 276 ships (1,858,123 tons) were building for Great Britain 
and N. Ireland, 18 (41,726 tons) for other British Commonwealth 
countries, 11 (117,800 tons) for Norway, 8 (82,207 tons) for Liberia, 
3 (25,800 tons) for Belgium, 2 (18,220 tons) for the Irish Republic, 
1 (17,900 tons) for Panama, 2 (17,700 tons) for Greece, 4 (10,000 tons) 
for Cuba, 7 (4,795 tons) for the U.S.S.R., 2 small vessols for Poland 
and 1 for Iraq, and 4 (45,100 tons) for unspecified countries. Principal 
shipbuilding centres were . tho Clyde (104 ships of 651,162 tons), 
the Tyne (40 ships of 401,420 tons), Belfast (19 ships of 291,339 tons), 
the Tees (23 ships of 203,333 tons), Sunderland (27 ships of 199,249 
tons), Liverpool (15 ships of 161,340 tons) and Barrow (4 ships of 
108,770 tons). 

Ships building abroad numbered 1,398 of 7,109,822 tons (steamers 
2,990,064 tons, motorships 4,119,758 tons), divided as follows : 
Japan 209 (1,480,255 tons), Italy 109 (881,202 tons), Germany 234 
(827,220 tons), Netherlands 175 (606,165 tons), U.S.A. 39 (601,178 
tons), France 66 (521,306 tons), Sweden 65 (490,949 tons), Norway 86 
(322, 473 tons), Spain 92 (237,069 tons), Finland 77 (226,172 tons), 
Poland 71 (199,937 tons), British Commonwealth countries 58 
(183,908 tons), Denmark 30 (178,538 tons), Belgium 18 (155,320 
tons), Yugoslavia 27 (138,906 tons), Portugal 26 (43,319 tons), 
Turkey 9 (7,021 tons), Peru 1 (4,297 tons), 2 each in Indonesia and 
the Irish Republic and I each in Brazil and Argentina. The total 
included 2 steamers of over 30,000 tons in Italy, 2 in Japan, and 
1 each in France, the Netherlands, and the U.S.A, ; and 9 steamers 
of 25,000-30,000 tons in Japan, 4 in the U.S.A., 2 in France, and 1 
each in the Netherlands and Swodon. 

Tankers building throughout tho world numbered 329 of 4,448,626 
tons, including 75 (1,004,708 tons) in tho U.K., 54 (824,815 tons) in 
Japan, 30 (485,776 tons) in Italy, 22 (481,486 tons) in the U.S.A., 
16 (323,892 tons) in Franco, 19 (293,615 tons) in Sweden, 20 (254,680 
tons) in tho Netherlands, 17 (196,069 tons) in Norway, and M 
(175,288 tons) in Germany. 

Tankers building in British and foreign shipyards on Sept. 30 
represented 44.8 per cent and 48.4 per cent respectively of all tonnage 
under construction. 

Japan, the world’s leading shipbuilding country in 1956, 
launched vessels totalling 1,725,000 tons gross during the 
first nine months of 1957 (compared with the United Kingdom’s 
953,000 Lons and Germany’s 872,000 tons), thus retaining her 
lead. 

Notable tankers launohed during recent months included the 
Rein (39,000 tons deadweight), launched on Aug. 9 by tho Neclerlandse 
Dok en Scheepsbouw Mij., Amsterdam, for the Tankredcri Skibs A-S 
Polar Front, Tromstt (Norway); and the Esso Windsor (36,040 tons 
deadweight), launched oh Oot. 12 by tho Cantieri Riuniti dell 
Adriatico, Monfaloone (Italy), for the Esso Transportation Company, 
London, 

It was announced on Oct. 1 that Mr. Daniel K. Ludwig, 
head of National Bulk Carriers Inc., of New York, had placed 
an order for five tankers, each of 104,500 tons deadweight, 
to be built at the company’s shipyard at Kure, Japan. The 
order was described as a the largest single shipbuilding contract 
in maritime history.” — (Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15704 A,) 

B. BRAZIL. — Creation of State Railway Company. 

The It Me FerrovMria Federal S.A,> a joint-stock company 
incorporating all the railways owned or administered by the 
Brazilian Federal Government, was inaugurated on Sept. 30. 
The company, whose formation had been proposed in 1952 by 
the late President Vargas in an attempt to rehabilitate Brazil’s 
railway system, has a capital of 60,450,000,000 cruzeiros, 
making it by far the biggest single company in Brazil. 

The 18 railway systems incorporated in the new company 
have a total mileage of 24,641 kilometres (15,400 miles). All 
employees of the incorporated railways were transferred to 
the new company as from Oct. 1. — (Bank of London and 
South America, Fortnightly Review) (Prev. rep. Railways, 
11871 B 5 r*r79 D 5 10859 B ; 10263 C 5 9491 D 5 8149 C) 

C. CEYLON - YUGOSLAVIA. — Diplomatic Relations. 

It was announced during October that Ceylon and Yugo- 
slavia had agreed to establish diplomatic relations at Legation 
leveL— (Ceylon Government Information Department) 

(Prev. rep. 1576* C.) 


D. UNITED STATES. — The Jamestown Festival. 

The 350th anniversary of the landing of the first British 
settlers in North America was commemorated by a festival 
which opened on April 1 at Jamestown (Virginia)— the site of 
the first settlement— and will continue until Nov. 30. The 
celebrations centred on the Jamestown Festival Park, which 
was specially built for the occasion by the Federal and State 
authorities at a cost of $1,500,000. A British mission headed 
by Lord Hailsham (then Minister of Education) participated 
in the opening ceremony. 

The Jamestown Festival Park is built on a 35 -acre site a few miles 
from the town of Jamestown, capital of the British Colony of 
Virginia from 1624 to 1699. The exhibits include a replica of Fort 
James, the triangular wooden stoekade built round the settlement 
by the first settlers ; a reconstruction of the “ Glasse House,*' 
America’s first factory (a glassworks built by the settlers in 1668) ; 
and models of the three wooden ships — the Discovery, Godspeed and 
Susan Constant — which brought the first British settlers to America. 
A major feature of the Festival Park is the British Pavilion* which 
deals with the background of the colonization of America and the 
influence of the British legacy on American life and civilization. 
Built by the British Government (which was specially invited to 
take part m the Festival) at a cost of £80,000, its exhibits include a 
copy of Magna Carta ; tableaux and actual relics illustrat ing the 
parts which Elizabeth I and her sea captains played m achieving 
control of the seas ; and displays symbolizing the British back- 
ground of the early settlers in America and their heritages of religion, 
law, government, learning and liberty. 

In addition to Jamestown, two other historic American cities 
played a special part in the celebrations — Williamsburg, which 
succeeded Jamestown as the capital of Virginia Colony after 1699, and 
Yorktown, where American independence was assured by Washing- 
ton’s victory over Cornwallis m 1781. The Jamestown Festival 
Park will be maintained permanently by tho State of Virginia after 
the festival ends. 

An interna Lional naval review, the largest ever held in U.S. 
waters, took place from June 8-17 at Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
in connexion with the Jamestown celebrations. It comprised 
1X5 warships (82 American and 33 foreign) from 18 countries, 
drawn up in two 14-mile-long columns and consisting of naval 
vessels of all types. 

Units of the U.S. Fleet taking part included the battleships Iowa 
and Wisconsm, the new 70,000-ton aircraft carrier Saratoga , the 
guided missile cruisers Boston and Canberra , and the atomic sub- 
marine Seawolf, the second of her kind. Foreign naval vessels parti- 
cipating included the British aircraft carrier Ark Royal, the French 
carrier Bois-Belleau and cruiser De Grasse, the Italian cruisers 
San Giorgio and San Marco , and the Netherlands cruiser Zcven 
Provincien . Other foreign navies represented were those of Belgium. 
Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Norway, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

The first settlers — 105 in number, led by Captain John Smith 
— landed in Virginia on May 13, 1607, from the Discovery , 
Godspeed and Susan Constant after a five-months’ voyage from 
Blackwall (London). Their settlement of Jamestown was 
named in honour of King James I, who had given Captain 
Smith a charter to establish a settlement in Virginia. On 
May 13, 1957, three U.S. Sabre jet fighters, named after Captain 
Smith’s three vessels and taking the same route, made a 
commemoration flight from London Airport to Jamestown in 
7 hours 33 minutes. — (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - U.S. Information Service) 

E. BAGHDAD PACT. — Examination of Possibility 
of creating Free Trade Area. 

A Baghdad Pact working party, meeting in London from 
Sept. 16-24, unanimously approved a report recommending 
that the study of either a Customs union or a common market 
in the pact area should not be proceeded with at present, but 
that the possibility of setting up a Free Trade Area in the pact 
Tegion should receive further consideration. The report set 
out the most important issues requiring further study, collect- 
ively as well as at national level, in the light of the experience 
gained in Europe in connexion with the proposed Common 
Market and Free Trade Area projects. 

The working party, consisting of delegates from Iraq, 
Pakistan, Persia, Turkey, the U.K., and the U.S.A., had been 
set up by the Baghdad Pact Economic Committee after its 
meetmg in Karachi last May. — (Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15617 A.) 

F. FRANCE. — New Inspector-General of Air Force. 

Air General Max Gel6e was appointed Inspector-General of 

the French Air Force under a decree published on Aug. 28. 
General Gel6e was formerly Chief of Staff at the NATO head- 
quarters of the C.-in-C., Allied Forces, Central Europe. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14309 IL) 
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A. CANADA - UNITED STATES. — State Visits of 
Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh 
paid a State visit to Canada from Oct. 12-10, followed by a 
State visit Lo the t tailed States from Oct. 1(1-21. It had 
previously been announced in June that her Majesty and the 
Duke had accepted invitations from the Canadian Government 
and from President Eisenhower to visit Canada and the 
United States during October, 

State Visit to Canada, 

The Queen and Prince Philip arrived on Oct. 12 at Uplands 
Airport (near Ottawa), where they were welcomed by the 
Governor-General of Canada (Mr. Vincent Massey), the 
Canadian Prime Minister (Mr, Diefenbaker) and some 20,000 
people. They drove along a 10-mile route lined by cheering 
crowds to Government House (Rideau Hall), where the Queen 
and Prince Philip attended a reception given by press corres- 
pondents covering the royal tour. On the following day 
(Sunday, Oct. 13) the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh laid 
wreaths at the National War Memorial in Confederation 
Square, and later attended Divine Service at Christ Church 
Cathedral. In the evening the Queen made a nation-wide 
radio and television broadcast in which she expressed her 
pleasure at returning to Canada after an absence of six years. 

After referring to lior -visit to Canada in 1951, before lier accession 
(see 11880 A), the Qucon expressed lior pleasure that she would bo 
opening the Canadian Parliament in person on the following day 
[see below 1, and her regret that her present visit was a short one. 
She hoped, however, “ to pay more vlsitB in the future ” and to be 
present at the opening of the St. Lawrence Waterway in 1959. 
Referring to her forthcoming visit to tho U.S.A., she stressed that 
sho would be going “as tho head of tho Canadian nation to pay a 
Stato visit to tho head of our great neighbouring country,” In tho 
course of her broadcast tho Quoon spoke of tho great industrial and 
economic progress made by Canada since her last visit in 1951, and 
expressed her pride and happiness at being “ the Queen of such a 
nation.” Her Majesty added : “In this wonderful land of yours, 
men and women of various racial origins live and work together on 
terms of equality. That is a splendid lesson for everyone. As Quoon 
of Canada I am proud of it ... ” 

In the morning of Oct. 14 her Majesty presided at a special 
meeting of the Privy Council of Canada, at which the Duke of 
Edinburgh was sworn in ns a member. [The only other living 
non-Canadian members arc Sir Winston Churchill, the Duke of 
Windsor* and Field-Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis], Later 
the Queen held a reception at Government House for the 
heads of Commonwealth and foreign diplomatic missions in 
Ottawa, while Prince Philip received the president of the Royal 
Society of Canada (Dr. Cameron) and was presented with a 
diploma making him an honorary member of the society. 

During the afternoon the Queen drove in state from Govern- 
ment House to open the Canadian Parliament— the first time 
in Canadian history that a reigning sovereign had done so. 
At a joint session of the Senate and the House of Commons, 
her Majesty— speaking in both English and French— read the 
Speech from the Throne containing the legislative programme 
of Mr. Diefenbakcr’s new Conservative Government. In the 
evening the Queen and Prince Philip attended a State dinner 
given by Mr. Diefenbaker at which the guests included all 
members of the Cabinet, leaders of all the political parties, 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, and all provincial 
Premiers. 


At the oncl of her speech to tho Canadian Parliament her Majesty 
recalled the words spoken 300 years oarlior by Queen Elizabeth I to 
her last Parliament : “ Though God hath raised me high, yet this 
I count the glory of my Crown— that I have reigned with your loves.” 
Her Majesty addod : “ Hero, in tho New World, I say to yon that it 
is my wish that In the years before me I may so reign in Canada 
and be so remembered.” 


On Oct. 15 the Queen and Prince Philip visited the French 
speaking city of Hull, on the south (Quebec) bank of th 
Ottawa River opposite the Federal capital. On returning t< 
Ottawa, the Queen inaugurated the beginning of work on th 
Queensway project which, when completed, will form part o 
the Trans-Canada highway system within the City of Ottawa 
it involves the removal of certain railway lines and marshallinj 
yards and their replacement by a four-lane highway, spaciou 
boulevards, and over-passes. In the afternoon the Duke o 
Edinburgh made a broadcast from Government House ii 
which he discussed the work and results of his Study Con 
ference on Industrial Relations held at Oxford in 1950 (sc< 
15411 A), with special reference to the human problems o 
industrial communities within the Commonwealth and Empire 
In ey^g her Majesty and Prince Philip attended ai 
official reception at the Chateau Laurier Hotel, and later dinec 


with Mr. Diefenbaker at his home. At the Chateau Laurier a 
number of Indian chiefs were presen ted lo her Majesty, inclu- 
ding the heads of the Algonquin, Iroquois, Croc, Miemae and 
other tribes. 

Before leaving Ottawa for the United States in the morning 
of Oct. 10, the Queen and Prince Philip visited Lansdowne 
Park, where 20,000 children were assembled to bid them 
farewell. 

State Visit to United States. 

Her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh flew from Ottawa 
to Virginia in a Royal Canadian Air Force plane and were 
welcomed at Patrick Henry Airport, Newport News, by the 
Governor of Virginia (Mr, Thomas Stanley) and the British 
Foreign Secretary (Mr. Sehvyn Lloyd). From the airport they 
drove to Jamestown, where they attended a service in the 
Old Church (dating from 1039) before visiting the site of 
the Jamestown Festival celebrations (see 15827 D), They 
then drove Lo Williamsburg, the former capital of British 
America, whose old Colonial character has been restored by the 
Rockefeller family since 1920 at a cost of £20, 000, 000, At 
Williamsburg, where 50,000 people were gathered to greet the 
royal visitors, her Majesty and the Duke visited many of the 
historic buildings dating from Colonial days and later paid a 
visit to the College of William arid Mary, the second oldest 
institution of university status in the U.S.A. after Harvard, 

After staying overnight at Williamsburg, the Queen and 
Prince Philip flew to Washington on Oefc. 17 in the presidential 
plane Columbine and were greeted at the airport by President 
Eisenhower, Mr, Diefenbaker (who had arrived from Ottawa 
to act as Minis ter-in-altendanee), Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and the 
Commonwealth Ambassadors (including Sir Leslie Munro, 
President of the U.N. General Assembly). From lire airport 
her Majesty and the Duke drove to the White House along a 
route lined by 2,500 troops and tens of thousands of enthusi- 
astic spectators. After lunching with President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower the Queen and Prince Philip drove to the Arlington 
National Cemetery to lay wreaths on the Tomb of the American 
Unknown Soldier, Later in the day the Queen attended an 
informal reception given in her honour by the Press corps 
in Washington, followed by a State banquet given by President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower at the White House* 

In the morning of Oct. 18 the Queen visited the National 
Gallery of Art and the Washington Children’s Hospital, while 
the Duke of Edinburgh remained at the White House, where 
he was presented by president Eisenhower with the National 
Geographic Society’s medal for services to geography. Prince 
Philip later drove to the National Academy of Sciences, where 
ho spent nearly two hours with leading U.S. scientists con- 
cerned with the International Geophysical Year, The Queen 
and the Duke were the guests of Vice-President Nixon at a 
luncheon given at the Capitol, while in the evening they 
attended a reception at the British Embassy given by the 
heads of Commonwealth diplomatic missions, followed by a 
dinner given by Mr. Dulles at the Pan-American Union. 

. Tho National Geographic Hooiofcy’s modal was awarded to Prince 
Philip in connexion with his 40,000-mile round-the-world tour 
(see 15411 A) during which he visited many remote and lonely out- 
posts of tho Commonwealth. The inscription on the medal referred 
to tho “ questing spirit ” of Prince Philip which had “ taken him to 
the far comers of tho globe and brought to millions a hotter under- 
standing of our planet and its peoples.” 

On Oct. 19 the Queen held an investiture at the British 
Embassy at which she conferred decorations on 27 British and 
American nationals ; among those honoured was Mr. Lewis 
Douglas, the former U.S. Ambassador in London, who was 
made an honorary G.B.E, The Queen also laid the foundation- 
stone of an annexe to the Embassy and attended a party 
for more than 2,000 Commonwealth children in Washington. 
In the afternoon the Queen and Prince Philip drove to the 
University of Maryland Stadium to see an American football 
game between the Universities of Maryland and North Carolina; 
on the return journey to Washington they paid an informal 
visit at short notice to a suburban “ super-market,” where 
the Queen talked to many of the staff and shoppers. In the 
evening the Queen and Prince Philip gave a reception at the 
British Embassy for President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 

On their last day in Washington (Sunday, Oct. 20) the 
puhe of Edinburgh, accompanied by President 
Mr 0 . Eisenhower, attended two church services : flrst at 
the Episcopal Cathedral, where they were present at the 
dedication of a war memorial chapel, and later at the National 
Presbyterian Church, the President’s regular place of worship. 
In the afternoon her Majesty and Prince Philip were the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Mellon (son and daughter-in-law of 
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the late Mr. Andrew Mellon, former Secretary of the Treasury 
and Ambassador in London), Mrs. Mellon being the only 
private hostess to entertain the Queen during her visit. In 
the evening the Queen and Prmce Philip were the guests of 
the Commonwealth heads of mission at a dinner given at the 
Australian Embassy by Sir Percy Spender, the senior Com- 
monwealth Ambassador m Washington. 

The State visit ended on Oct. 21 with a 14-hour visit to 
New York, where the Queen and Prince Philip were welcomed 
by Mr. Averell Harnman (Governor of New York State) on 
their arrival by train from Washington. A spectacular 44 ticker- 
tape 75 procession along Broadway, where the Queen and the 
Duke were enthusiastically welcomed by vast crowds, was 
followed by a reception at City Hall given by Mayor W r agner, 
followed by a lunch at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel at which 
her Majesty and Prince Philip were the guests of Mr, Wagner 
and the civic authorities. In the afternoon the Queen visited 
the United Nations headquarters, where she was received by 
Dr. Hammarskjold and Sir Leslie Munro, and addressed the 
U.N. General Assembly. Later in the day the Queen and the 
Duke went to the top of the Empire State Building (the 
highest in the world), followed by a visit to the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel at which her Majesty spoke at a banquet given 
jointly by the Pilgrims of the United States and the English- 
Speaking Union. In the evening the Queen and Prince Philip 
attended a Commonwealth Ball organized by 58 Common- 
wealth societies in New York. 

In her address to the U.N. General Assembly the Queen spoke of 
the ideals, principles and purposes of the United Nations and of 
the organization’s work for “ the preservation of peace between the 
nations, equality of justice for all before the law, and the right of the 
peoples of the world to live their lives in freedom and security.” 
Referring in particular to the role of the Commonwealth, her Majesty 
said : 

** Ten Commonwealth countries are represented m this Assembly — 
countries which form a free association of fully independent States 
and have widely different histories, culture, and traditions. Common 
ideals and hopes, not formal bonds, unite the members of the 
Commonwealth and promote that association between thorn which, 
in my belief, has contributed significantly to the cause of human 
freedom. The countries of the Commonwealth regard their con- 
tinuing association with one another and joint service to their high 
ideals as an essential contribution to world peace and justice. They 
add, and will continue to add, to the United Nations a tried element 
of strength and of accumulated experience ” 

The Queen and Prince Philip left Idlewild Airport at 
midnight on Oct. 21, arriving at London Airport the following 
morning. Before leaving the United States the Queen sent a 
message to President Eisenhower conveying the 44 heartfelt 
thanks ” of Prince Philip and herself for the great welcome that 
had been extended to them in Virginia, Washington and New 
York. The Queen received a personal message from President 
Eisenhower before her departure, the contents of which were 
not divulged.— (Montreal Star - Department of External 
Affairs, Ottawa - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - U.S. Information Service - U.N. Information Centre, 
London) (Prev. rep. State Visits to France, 15523 A 5 
Denmark, 15596 C ; Portugal, 15416 E.) 


A- PERSIA - IRAQ.— Pledge of Support for Baghdad 
Pact. - King Faisal’s Visit to Teheran. 

A joint statement was issued in Teheran on Oct. 28, at the 
end of a 12-day State visit by King Faisal of Iraq, in which 
King Faisal arid the Shah pledged their full support for the 
Baghdad Pact as 44 the most practicable instrument to main- 
tain understanding and secure peace and order in the region.” 
The two rulers also stressed the importance of raising living 
standards in the region by implementing 44 joint economic 
projects” within the framework of the pact. The official 
statement emphasized “the importance of non-interference 
bv foreign powers in the internal affairs of the Middle Eastern 
countries.”— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Baghdad Pact, 15617 A.) 

B. I MPACT- — Re-election of President Ben-Zvi. 

Presidnet Ben-Zvi of Israel was re-elected for a second 
five-year presidential term by the Knesset on Oct. 28, receiving 
76 votes out of the 94 members present. His re-election was 
supported by the Government parties and the General Zionists, 
while the Nationalists (Heruth), the Communists, and the 
orthodox Agudath Israel group abstained. A Heruth candidate 
withdrew his nomination before the election and President 
Ben-Zvi, was not opposed. The President (who is 73) was 
sworn in for a second term of office on Get. 30. 
(Government Press Office, Jerusalem) (Prev. rep. 12665 A.) 


C. AUSTRALIA - UNITED KINGDOM. — Agreement 
on Exchange of Air Routes. 

An agreement was signed in London on Oct. 4, after talks 
between representatives of the U.K. and Australian Govern- 
ments, laying the foundations of a new world-wide system of 
air routes to be operated by BO AC and Qantas Empire Airways. 

New routes between the U.K. and Australia agreed upon included 
(1) a route across the Atlantic, North America, and the Pacific (the 
“ Southern Cross ” route) ; (11) routes across the Atlantic, North and 
Central America, and the Pacific, including a Polar route ; and 
Oil) an Atlantic route via South America and the Southern Pacific. 

The existing “ Kangaroo ” route from London to Australia via 
the Middle East (on which sharing of traffic has been in operation 
for some time) was confirmed, and agreement was reached on the 
establishment of a new U.K. -Australia route to include the Antarctic. 
Other routes agreed upon were for a U.K. -Australian service via 
Africa and across the Indian Ocean, and for a service between 
Australia and Hong Kong. 

It was also agreed that U-K airlines would be able to use new 
slopping-points in Australia, including Perth, Melbourne, and 
Brisbane. As a result, British “ picking-up ” points in Australia 
will become more numerous than those of Pan-American Airways and 
Trans -World Airways. Moreover, the British and Australian airlines 
will also enjoy an advantage m the use of the whole route from 
Australia via New York to London, since Pan-American has no 
rights between San Francisco and New York and Trans-World 
Airlines has no route from San Francisco to Australia. 

An official statement was issued m London on Oct. 4 saying 
that it had been 44 agreed that the trends in world civil air 
transport strengthen the community of interests shared by 
the two countries and, in particular, underlines the importance 
of maintaining air communications between them on a scale 
proportionate to the rapid growth in air travel and in the 
increasing development of new world air routes.” 

(Times - Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. 15634 A.) 

D. MIDDLE EAST. — Mr. Menzies’ Six-Point Plan 
for Settlement of Middle Eastern Problems. 

In a speech to the annual meeting of the Australian Liberal 
Party on Oct. 21, the Prime Minister (Mr. Menzies) urged that 
a new attempt should be made to “ break the vicious circle ” 
in the Middle East, and called on the United Nations to 
“promote urgently discussions on a high level designed to 
discover the practicability of a new and guaranteed inter- 
national agreement aimed at removing the root causes of 
tension” in the area. Mr. Menzies suggested the following 
six points as a basis for a Middle East settlement : 

« (i) a final and guaranteed settlement of the Arab-Israel borders. 

“ (2) A settlement of the refugee problem. 

« (3) Economic aid without military strings, afforded by genuine 
international co-operation, to Middle East nations who need it. 

“ (4) peaceful trade, good for both buyer and seller, should he 
encouraged. 

« (5) Civil and economic aspects of the Baghdad Pact should he 
recognized and extended. 

“ (6) The great problem of oil supplies should be looked at in 
terms of co-operation and international guarantee and not merely 
in terms of international competition.” 

Mr. Menzies also proposed the setting-up of an international 
advisory body or co mmiss ion to advise the Middle East countries 
on their financial and economic problems and to “make recom- 
mendations to other nations, particularly the great ones, for con- 
structive advice and assistance.” 

Mr. Menzies subsequently told the House of Representatives 
that the proposals represented Australian Government policy. 
The Leader of the Opposition, Dr. Evatt, described them as 
“ positive and of great interest.” — (Australian News and 
Information Bureau) (Prev. rep. Middle East, 15811 A 5 
Mr. Menzies on M.E. Crisis, 15201 A, page 15208) 

E. BAHAMAS. — Establishment of Joint Anglo- 
American Naval Research Stations. 

An Anglo-American agreement to set up joint naval research 
stations in the Bahamas to obtain data useful m meeting any 
submarine threat was signed in Washington on Nov. 1 by 
Sir Harold Caccia, the British Ambassador, and Mr. Murphy, 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State. American officials said 
that during the Second World War allied navies often found 
themselves at a severe disadvantage in dealing with enemy 
submarines because of lack of information about water condi- 
tions in the Atlantic and Caribbean. For logistic and adminis- 
trative reasons, it had been agreed that the joint shore stations 
would be manned and supported by the U.S. Navy.— (Times) 

(Prev. r^. X 49 UM 
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A. INTERNATIONAL BANK. — Loans and Bond 
Issues. - Borrowing from Western Germany. 

Tlie following loans were announced by the World Bank 
during the period August-Oetober : 

Austria. 15,000,000 DM on Oct. 5 to the Vorarlberger Illwerke (a 
publicly-owned electricity company) towards the completion of a 
190,00 0-kw. hydro-electric project near the Lunorsce, in Western 
Austria. Most of the power will be exported to the Ruhr and South- 
West Germany, and the remainder consumed in the Austrian 
provinces of V orarlborg and Tirol. The JDresdner Bank of If rankfurt 
participated to the extent of 1,960,000 DM. — the first West Gorman 
commercial bank to participate in a World Bank loan. Terms : 
22 years, 5 f per cent interest, including one per cent commission ; 
repayment to begin May 1, 1960. 

The loan, guaranteed by the Austrian Government, was the first 
World Bank loan in Deutschemarks, and the second for the LUnorsee 
project. The first, for the equivalent of $10,000,000 was made in 
June 1955, 

Belgium. $10,000,000 on Sept. 10 to the Belgian Government, 
concurrently with a loan of $30,000,000 issued for public subscription 
by two New York Banks (Morgan Stanley & Co. and Smith, Barnoy 
& Co.) to finance part of the capital expenditure authorized for 
public works in the 1957 extraordinary budget. The funds from 
the World Bank will assist in financing improvements to the Charlcroi- 
Clabecq Canal. 

Terms of tho World Bank loan : 15 years ; 51 per cent interest, 
including one per cent commission; repayment in half-yearly 
instalments between March 1, 1963, and Sept. 1, 1972. Terms of tho 
bond issue (which was fully subscribed) : 15 years; 5& per cent 
interest; repayable in 1972. The bonds were issued at 97 4 per cent. 

In December 1954 the World Bank had made a loan of $20,000,000 
to Belgium, and a commercial loan of $30,000,000 was also issued 
through the same two U.H. banks. 

Ecuador, (a) $14,500,000 on Sept. 20 to the Government of 
Ecuador, of which $11,000,000 will bo used towards tho construction 
of four key roads and $3,500,000 towards a four-year road main- 
tenance programme. Terms ; 20 years ; 5$ per cent interest, 

including one per cent commission ; repayment as from March 15, 

1962. [A loan of $8,500,000 had previously been made by the World 
Bank for road improvements in 1954.] 

C b ) $5,000,000 on Oct. 1 to tho Emprcsa Elcctrica , Quito, for the 
expansion of electric power supplies to Quito and its suburban area,. 
Terms : 20 yoars ; 5% per cent intorcst, including one per cent 
commission ; repayment as from Fob. 1, 1962.. Guaranteed by tho 
Ecuadorean Government. iThis was tho second World Bank loan to 
the Empresa Elcctrica, following ono of $5,000,000 in 1956.] 

Japan. Tk(i equivalent of $7,000,000 op Aug. 9 to the Aiohi 
Irrigation Public Corporation (a Government agency formed In 
1955) for a multi-purpose project for irrigation, water supply, and 
power in the Aichi region of Central Japan. The First National City 
Bank of New York participated in the loan to the extent of $721,000. 
Terms : 20 years ; 5i per cent interest, including one per cent 
commission ; repayment as from Nov. 1, 1961. 

This was the eighth World Bank loan to Japan, bringing the total 
of loans to that country to tho equivalent of $83,000,000. 

Pakistan. The equivalent of $31,000,000 in various currencies on 
Oot. 18, for tho purchase of goods trucks, sleepers and rails in 
connexion with the improvement and expansion programme or 
Pakistan Railways. The Bank of America and the First National 
City Bank of New York participated to the extent of $850,000. 
Terms : 15$ years ; 0 per cent interest, including one per cent 
commission ; repayment in semi-annual instalments as from May 15, 
1961. 

This was the second World Bank loan for Pakistan Railways 
(one for the equivalent of $27,200,000 having been made in 1952) 
and the seventh to Pakistan, bringing the total of loans to that 
country to the equivalent of $108,250,000. 

Siam. The equivalent of $66,000,000 on Sept. 12 to the Yankee 
Electricity Authority — an autonomous Government agency which 
operates the Yanhee power, flood oontrol, and irrigation project in 
North-East Siam, as well as all large power plants and transmission 
facilities in Central Siam. Terms : 25 years ; 51 per cent interest, 
including one per cent commission; repayment to begin Oct. 15, 

1963. 

The loan, guaranteed by the Siamese Government, was the sixth 
World Bank loan to Siam, bringing total loans to $106,800,000. 

South Africa. The equivalent in various currencies of $25,000,000 
on Oct. 1 to the Union Government for the expansion programme of 
the South African Railways and Harbour Administration. Terms : 
10 years, 5$ per cent interest ; repayment as from April 1, 1960. 
The World Bank loan was made concurrently with a revolving 
credit of $20,000,000 by seven U.S, Banks — the Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association, the First National City 
Bank of New York, the Hanover Bank, the Bankers Trust Company, 
the Chemical Corn Exchange Hank, the New York Trust Company, 
and the First National Bank of Chicago — replacing a similar credit 
of $10,000,000 originally arranged in 1951 and regularly renewed 
since. Of the new credits, $10,000,006 will also be used for the railway 
and harbour expansion programme. The World Bank loan was the 
fourth for this programme, and the sixth made by the Bank to the 
Soutk4ndcan Government, bringing total loans to the Union to 


Second Loan from Western Germany* 

It was announced on Sept. 23 that the Deutsche Bundesbank 
(formerly the Bank Deutscher Ldnder) hud agreed to lend 
$75, 000, 000 to the International Bank against the issue of 
4f per cent Notes ; repayment would be made in three equal 
instalments between Jan. 10, 1950 and Jan. 10, 1901. A 
previous issue of $100,000,000 4j per cent bonds was placed by 
the World Bank with the then Bank Deutscher Ldnder m 
July 1957. 

Bond Issue. 

$75,000,000 4J per cent World Bank bonds were issued in 
the U.S. A. on Oct. 15 through a group of U.S. investment firms 
and banks. The Bonds, issued at 100 per cent, will be repayable 
on Nov, 1, 1980, but may be redeemed as from Nov* 1, 1907. 
This was the Bank’s third Bond issue in the IJ.S.A. during 1957. 
(International Bank, Washington) (Frev. rep. 15692 A.) 

B. ISRAEL. — Mr, Ben-Gurion on the Middle East 
and Syrian Situations. 

In a statement Lo the Knesset on Oct. 21, Mr. Ben-Gurion 
spoke of the present situation in the Middle East, with special 
reference to Lire Syrian situation and to the position of Israel. 

The Israoli Prime Minister said that tho contending forces in tho 
Middle Bast area “ are not so much forces of tho area itself ns of 
world blocks of Bast and West, headed in one case by the United 
States and in tho other by Russia." The arming of the Arab States 
brought about by this competition between the two great Powers, 
and “ the specifically new situation which has developed in Syria 
following a similar situation in Egypt, causes us concern but should 
not load to unnecessary panic. 1 " 

Israel, Mr. Ben-Gurion continued, had ” lived in two spheres " 
over since the foundation of the Htate nine yours ago a regional 
sphere comprising Israel and her Arab neighbours, and a ” greater 
world sphere " which for historical and geo-political reasons had 
always attached great Importance to the affairs of the area. Until 
two years ago, when the Czechoslovak- Egyptian arms transaction 
was concluded, the forces in tho smaller area had been directed 
mainly by internal regional considerations, u Matters between 
ourselves and our neighbours wore calculated then mainly according 
to our own balance of strength. Hlnce then this limited sphere has 
lost much of its capacity for independent action, it is now politically 
and militarily dependent to a far greater degree than it was nine or 
oven two years ugo on the principal forces operating in the greater 
world sphere,'’ 

After commenting that tho recent strengthening of ties between 
the Syrian military Junta and the U.S.H.R. had at first been accom- 
panied by incessant Soviet press and radio attacks cm Israel, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion continued : " Recently Israel's name has boon deleted, 
although it would be unwise to come to any exaggerated optimistic 
conclusions. Although the arrows of .Syrian and Soviet propaganda 
are now aimed at Turkey it is not possible to say that Ho vied enmity 
and hatred towards Israel has been weakened, in spite of all our 
ofiortB to improve relations with this mighty Power Unit includes 
about three million Jews among its peoples,” 

Tho transfer of the Middle Bast crisis from the regional to the 
world sphere, Mr. Ben-Gurion continued, had boon closely connected 
with tho cleavage In the Arab camp a cleavage which was no help 
to Israel and which, paradoxical though it might seem, actually 
worsened her position to some extent. This cleavage, he said, derived 
from two sources— overt or concealed competition between President 
Nasser and King Hand for the leadership of the Arab world, and 
internal rivalries which wore tho direct result of contention between 
the world Power® seeking to expand their influence In tire region* 

Mr. Bon-Gurlon added : " The Arabs have exploited the world 
situation to got more and more arms, so that Ho viol weapons are 
reaching Egypt, Syria, and Yemen while American weapons are 
going to Jordan, Sandi Arabia and Iraq, All these Arab Hiatus have 
k e , on Plotting^ to destroy Israel and have publicly proclaimed their 
intention to do so. Egypt, Syria, and Yemen have no intention of 
using their Soviet arms against the United States, while Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, and Iraq do not Intend to use their American and 
British arms against the Soviet Union* In all these countries amxa- 
monts are intended to be used solely against Israel." 

Minister emphasized that the present tension in 
the Middle East would not lead to any change in the funda- 
mental policy of Israel, which remained “ a democratic nation 
respecting the rights and freedom of men. ’’— (Times) 

(Frev. rep. Syria, 15811 A.) 

C. INDIA. — Export Risks Insurance Corporation. 

The Export Risks Insurance Corporation, a new organization 
in the public sector, was Inaugurated in Bombay on Oct. 10 by 
the Union Minister of Commerce and Industry, Mr, Morarji 
Desai. The corporation, all shares In which are held by the 
Central Government, will give protection to exporters against 
the nsks involved m export on credit terms, and help Indian 
exporters to transact their business on conditions similar to 
those offered by foreign competitors. Its functions include 
coverage of political and commercial risks. 

(The Statesman, Calcutta) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - WESTERN EUROPE. — 
M. Khrushchev’s Letters to West European Socialist 
and Labour Parties. - Request for Support of Soviet 
Attitude in Syrian-Turkish Crisis. - Rejection of M. 
Khrushchev’s Letter. - British Labour Party refuses 
Discussions with Soviet Communist Party. 


Letters were sent by M. Khrushchev on Oct. 12 to the 
Labour and Socialist parties of Great Britain, France, the 
German Federal Republic, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark and Norway speaking of a “ barely disguised threat 
of war in the Middle East,” and urging those parties to “do 
everything necessary to prevent aggression and preserve 
peace ” in the area. The letters referred to a Turkish and U.S. 
“ conspiracy ” against Syria, and reiterated the allegations 
against Turkey and the United States previously made by 
Marshal Bulganin in his letter to the Turkish Prime Minister, 
by M. Khrushchev in his interview to Mr. James Reston of the 
New York Times , and by M. Gromyko at the United Nations 
(see 15811 A). 

The letters, sent by M. Khrushchev on behalf of the Soviet 
Communist Party, were not phrased in identical terms but were 
worded to suit the special circumstances of the recipient 
countries and parties. All of them, however, contained similar 
denunciations of Turkey and the United SLates, coupled with 
frequent references to the alleged “ designs ” of those countries 
against Syria. The letter to the British Labour Party (but not 
to the other Labour and Socialist parties) suggested “ the 
possibility of a meeting between our two parties [i.e. the 
Labour Party and the Soviet Communist Party] to consider 
any constructive proposals you may make concerning possible 
ways of removing the threat of war in the Middle East and 
preserving peace throughout the wrold.” 

In the case of Italy M. Khrushchev wrote to Signor Nenni, 
the leader of the (left-wing) Italian Socialist Party, and not to 
Signor Saragat, leader of the Italian Social Democratic Party. 
Whereas the Labour and Socialist parties of Great Britain, 
France, Western Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark 
and Norway are members of the Socialist International, 
Italy is represented in that organization by the “ Saragat ” 
Socialists and not by the “ Nenni ” Socialists. 

Extracts are given below from M. Khrushchev’s letter to 
the British Labour Party : 


After referring' to the “ extremely grave and dangerous situation 
now prevailing in the Middle East, particularly around Syria,” and 
asserting that “ the peaoeloving and democratic State of Syria is 
faced with the grave threat of a military attack,” M. Khrushchev 
continued : ” Foreign troops are being concentrated on the Syrian 
frontiers. Warships of the U.S. Sixth Fleet are being assembled off 
the coast of Syria. U.S. officials and military leaders are making 
warlike statements against Syria, full of provocative fabrications and 
threats. Similar statements are being made by certain Turkish 
statesmen who cherish the idea of restoring Turkey's former domina- 
tion over the Arab nations. Reactionary Syrian 6migr6s who hope 
to play the part of a puppet ‘ Syrian government,' hacked by the 
bayonets of foreign invaders, have gathered in Istanbul under the 
protection of the Turkish authorities . . . Thus a politically unstable 
and dan g erous situation has developed in the Middle East. There 
exists a barely disguised threat of war . . . 


" The main reason for this dangerous worsening of the situation 
in the Middle East is the boundless greed of the big oil monopolies, 
and above all the oil monopolies of the U.S. A., who desire to secure 
unlimited domination over the Middle East area. The present 
democratic Government of Syria does not suit them because it is 
pursuing an independent national polioy and does not wish to adhere 
to the aggressive Baghdad bloo and the colonialist Eisenhower 
doctrine . . . The oil pipelines of foreign companies run through 
Syria, and on these grounds . . . the monopolists want ... to set up a 
government there which would slavishly carry out their orders . . . 
After Syria, the organizers of the plot are planning to make short 
work of Egypt and then, one by one, of the other Arab States which 
have won their independence since the war ...” 


After denying the existence of any “ Communist threat ” in the 
Middle East, M. Khrushchev went on : “ In striving to establish 
American domination over Syria, Egypt, and other countries, the 
overseas colonizers calculate later on to enslave other peoples of 
and Africa who have won political independence and freedom. 
They do met shri nk even when confronted by the fact that through 
their provocative actions they are bringing the peoples to the brink 
of a new and devastating war. The fate of Syria thus becomes a. 
problem which affects the destinies of all peaceloving peoples, and 
the budding armed conflict around Syria Is fraught with the danger 
of developing into a wide conflagration. It is well known that both 
World Wars started from military actions of a local character. But 
in our days, in an age of rapidly developing 1 military techniques and 
nuclear weapons, it is more difficult to set limits to an armed conflict, 
Rhnniri it start in any particular area. 

, « Great reapoMihffltjr for preserration ot peace in Middle 
Eaet retfe ^ Britain and the Briffatt people, together ^ 
POWerss The Approval given by British ruling circles to the policy 


of the U.S.A. and Turkey results in a real danger of Britain becoming 
involved in a military conflict . . . One cannot ignore the fact that 
Britam is a member of the North Atlantic bloc, and a military gamble 
by Turkey and the U.S.A. against Syria would in effect predetermine 
Britain’s participation m it. Any extension of the conflict around 
Syria may plunge Britain into a new and devastating war, with all its 
terrible consequences for the population of the British Isles. We are 
flrmly convinced that the British people are not interested m the 
selfish aims which the imperialist forces are pursuing in the Middle 
East in fomenting a conflict against Syria . . . 

“ The events of the autumn of last year, when they were thrown 
into a military gamble against Egypt, are undoubtedly still fresh in 
the memories of the British people . . . Britain suffered a tremendous 
material, moral and political setback. The economic position of the 
British working people has worsened. Britain is being uncere- 
moniously pushed out of a number of important positions by stronger 
competitors. There is no doubt that a new armed conflict in the 
Middle East would disorganize Britain’s supplies of oil and other 
raw materials and would make more difficult her trade relations, both 
with the countries of the Middle East and with South-East Asia. All 
this would create difficulties for British industry and would have 
its effect on employment. Moreover, all this would lead to a further 
increase in Britain’s financial, economic, and consequently political, 
dependence on the United States. 

** Only a gambler can ignore the fact that Syria would not he 
alone in her struggle against aggression. The Egyptian Government 
has declared its unlimited support for Syria in the event of aggression 
against her. A number of other Arab States have also come out in 
support of independent Syria. On the side of Syria stand the peace- 
loving peoples of other countries, and in particular the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, which cannot he indifferent to military provoca- 
tions being prepared in direct proximity to the southern frontiers of 
the U.S.S.R.” 

After an assurance that the Soviet Union " has no special economic 
or other interests in the Middle East,” M. Khrushchev continued : 
” We know that when the Labour Party took resolute action to 
stop aggression against Egypt in October and November of last 
year, it proved to be of great service to the cause of peace. We also 
know that some leaders of the Labour Party have spoken in favour 
of solving all outstanding problems of the Middle East by peaceful 
means. We hope that the plans for organizing military intervention 
against Syria . . . will be condemned by the British Labour Party. . . . 
The situation has now beoome so dangerous that it admits of no 
complacency or delay. The criminal activities of the warmongers 
must be exposed and their plans frustrated. 

* 4 Being aware of the great sense of responsibility felt by the 
Labour Party for the fate of the British people, and of the great 
influence they have on the public and in the representative bodies of 
Great Britain, the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R. appeals to the British Labour Party to do everything 
necessary to prevent aggression and preserve peace in the Middle 
East ... To achieve this aim, a declaration by Britain, the U.S.S.R., 
the United States and France on the condemnation of the use of 
force as a means of settling outstanding problems m tbe Middle East, 
on non-interference in the internal affairs of the countries of that 
region, and on the reciprocal cessation of arms deliveries to all 
these countries, would he of great importance. 

"We ask the British Labour Party to support this proposal. 
We are ready, in any form convenient for you, not excluding the 
possibility of a meeting between representatives of our parties, to 
consider any constructive proposals you make concerning possible 
ways of removing the threat of war in the Middle East and preserving 
peace throughout the world.” 

Members of the Socialist International, meeting at Strasbourg 
on Oct. 20, decided against drafting a joint reply to M. Khrush- 
chev on behalf of the West European Labour and Socialist 
parties. As several parties — e.g. the British Labour Party and 
the German Social Democrats — had already acknowledged 
M. Khrushchev’s letter, it was agreed that the various parties 
should send their own individual replies. 

British Labour Party’s Rejection of M. Khrushchev’s 
Approach. - Reply to Khrushchev Letter. 

In view of the constitutional implications of M. Khrushchev’s 
letter (i.e. because it had been addressed to the Leader of the 
Opposition on a question concerning the international situation, 
and not to the Government) Mr. Hugh Gaitskell and Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan called on the Prime Minister on Oct. 15, at 
their own request, to acquaint Mr. Macmillan with its contents. 
Mr. Bevan, as the Labour Party’s principal spokesman on 
foreign affairs, also saw Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Minister of State 
at the Foreign Office. 

After consultation with the Leader and Deputy Leader of the 
Labour Party (Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Griffiths), the party chairman 
(Mr. Tom Driberg), and the party treasurer (Mr. Bevan), the 
following interim reply was sent to M. Khrushchev on Oct. 15 by 
Mr. Morgan Phillips* secretary of the Labour Party : 

” We are not in a position to form a Judgment on the specific 
allegations contained in your memorandum. We note that these 
have been denied in other quarters. Nevertheless if, in the view of 
the Soviet Government, the situation has become so grave aato 
eppstitiifce an imminent threat to peace, then the aftMtog. gF wfl 
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U.N. Security Council should ho called to it immediately in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the U.N. Charter.” The reply added 
that the communication, “ and the channels through which it 
reached us,” raised constitutional issues which would ho considered 
hy the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party. 

The labour Party’s reply to M. Khrushchev, issued on 
Gel. 2ff after a meeting of the National Executive Committee, 
pointed out that an opposition parly did not enter into 
negotiations with foreign Governments ; that the Labour 
Party was ** not prepared to enter into joint activities with 
any Communist party ” ; and that the Syrinn-Turkish 
question had already been referred to the United Nations. 
It was worded as follows : 

“ Under tho British Constitution a party which is in opposition, 
as the Labour Party is at present, does not enter into direct negotia- 
tion with the Governments of other States on matters affecting 
Britain’s official relations and commitments in tho international 
sphere. Decisions on all such mattors belong, constitutionally, to 
the Government of tho day. Even though your memorandum Is in 
a formal rciiso sent by the Soviet Communist Party, it reached uh 
through the Soviet Embassy in London, and, in view of tho constitu- 
tional position in tho Soviet Union, wo feel hound to regard it as in 
fact coming from tho Soviet Government. 

“ Tour suggestions for possible mootings between representatives 
of the Russian Communist Party and the British Labour Party 
cannot bo accepted since tho Labour Party, for reasons which have 
boon made plain on many occasions, la not prepared to undertake 
joint activities with any Communist Party. 

“ As regards tho content of your memorandum, the executive 
committee notoR that the Turkish -.Syrian question is being con- 
sidered by tho United Nations, to whom ... it was obviously right 
to refer it. Wo believe it should now bo left in tbelr hands, Tho 
Labour Party’s point of viow on tho general problems of tho Middle 
East has boon repeatedly explained in statements made in Parliament 
and elsewhere. 

“ The Labour Party will continue to do everything in its power to 
bring about a settlement of international problems and to secure 
lasting world peace.” 

Replies of Continental Parties. 

The French, German, Belgian, Netherlands, Danish and 
Norwegian Labour parties all rejected M. Khrushchev’s 
letter or intimated their intention of doing so. Signor Nenni, 
however, sent a loiter to M. Khrushchev stating that he agreed 
with the latter’s views on the situation in Syria, and recalling 
that the Italian Socialist Parly had previously denounced the 
“ Eisenhower doctrine ” in the Middle East. 

France. Tho secretary -general of the French Socialist Party 
(M. Pierre Gommln) stated on Got. 17 that M, Khrushchov’s letter 
“contains no basis for discussion.” No further statement was 
issued pending a mooting of tho party’s executive committee. 

Western Germany. After seeing tho Federal Foreign Minister 
(Dr. Brontano), an interim reply was sent to M. Khrushchov by 
Herr Ollonhauer (leader of the Gorman Social Democratic Party) 
stating that the Syrian situation should bo brought before tho U.N. 
if it took a turn for the worse. Herr Ollonhauer added that his party 
would send a further message to M. Khrushchov “ in an appropriate 
form after the necessary consultations,” 

Belgium. The Belgian Socialist Party sent a roply to M. Khrushchev 
on Oct. 19 rejecting hie allegations in toto, and declaring that the 
party “ does not intend to be tho agent of Soviet or any other foreign 
propaganda.” Tt condemned Russia’s “ partisan manoeuvres, 
blackmail, and recourse to the veto ” at the United Nations ; 
denounced the “ massive consignments of Soviet arms ” which had 
boon sent to Syria and Egypt ; and said that world confidence in tho 
U.N. had been shaken hy the “ senseless abuse ” to which it had 
been subjected by the Soviet Union and some other nations. After 
recalling that tho Soviet Communist Party had “passed over in 
silence tho repeated interventions of the U.S.S.R. in this same part 
of tho world,” tho letter added : “ Present circumstances give the 
Soviet Union a unique opportunity to change its policy and to give 
the world the first real chance to embark on the road to a truo 
organization of peace based on rospoot for international law ...” 

Netherlands. The Netherlands Labour Party replied to M. Khrush- 
chev in one sentence : “ In viow of our conviction that it is you who, 
with your system of government and domination, aro threatening 
the peace, there is no basis for discussion between you and us.” 

Denmark. The Danish Social Democratic Party informed 
M* Khrushchev (Oct. 12) that it would confine itself to observing 
that it was opposed to aggression in all its forms, whether it was 
“the aggression by North Korea, the Suez action, or the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary.” As regards the Middle East, it was tho 
duty of the United Nations to bring about a settlement In that area 
and to “ seek to avoid any possibility of bellicose complications.” 

Norway. The Norwegian Labour Party sent an interim reply to 
M. Khrushchev on Oct. 12 stating that the matters contained in his 
letter related to th© international situation ; that the letter had 
accordingly been sent to the Foreign Ministry and to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Storting ; and that all Norwegian demo- 
cratic parties were united behind the ^Norwegian Government’s 
foreign policy. 


ITr. Haakon Lio, chairman of tho Norwegian Labour Party, flow 
to London on Oct. 13 to soo Mr. Galtskoll ami other British Labour 
loaders in connexion witlx M. Khrushchov ’h totter. 

At its meeting ixx Zurich in 1950 (nee M84<ff A) l he Socialist 
International had unanimously adopted a resolution rejecting 
any form of political co-operation between Social Democratic’ 
and Communist parties. - (Soviet Embassy Press Dept., 
London - Times - Manchester Guardian - Daily Herald - Le 
Monde, Paris - Frankfurter AUgemeinc Zeitung - Le People, 
Brussels - Hot Vrije Volk, Amsterdam - Soeialdemokraten, 
Copenhagen - Arbeidorbladet, Oslo - Noue. Zxireher Zeitung) 
(Prcv. rep. Middle East, 15811 A.) 

A. INDIA - JAPAN. — ■ Mr. Nehru’s Visit to Tokio. 
- Discussions with Mr. Kishi and Mr. Fujiyama. 

The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, visited Japan from 
Oct. 4-1 ff , and during his stay in Tokio had extensive, talks 
with the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Kishi, and the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Fujiyama, lie attended a number of official 
functions, was received in audience by the Emperor Hirohito, 
and visited Hiroshima as well as the ancient cultural centres 
of Nara and Kyoto, 

A joint communique was issued on Oct. Iff at the conclusion 
of Mr. Nehru’s visit and is summarized below under cross- 
headings : 

Indo- Japanese Relations. After referring to tho Nohru-Kisht talks 
in Delhi ia May hist, the communique continued : “ Tho Prime 
Ministers agreed that there wore no difficult problems between the 
two countries and reaffirmed their desire for increasing under- 
standing and co-operation between Japan ami India, which will not 
only be to their mutual benefit but will contribute to tho peace and 
prosperity of Asia and tho world, 

“ Referring to Japan’s recent election to a non-pemmnont seat on 
the U.N. Hoourlty Council [see 15818 A), Prime Minister Kishi 
stated that this brought her new and heavy international responsi- 
bilities and expressed Japan’s determination in that capacity to work 
ceaselessly for world peace and the realization of the principles and 
purposes of the U.N. Charter ...” 

Nuclear Weapons and Disarmament. “The two 1 Time Ministers 
wore convinced that tho piling up of arms, especially weapons of 
mass destruction by tho major Powers, spelt grave dangers to tho 
peace of tho world, which were further enhanced by tho recent 
invention of spaeo missiles. While comprehensive all-round disarma- 
ment is essential, the prohibition of the manufacture and use of 
nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction is urgent and 
imperative. The Prim© Ministers considered that the suspension of 
nuclear tests must be a first step toward creating conditions in which 
tho prohibition of the manufacture and use of nuclear weapons, and 
of disarmament in other fields, might become possible. They recalled 
in this connexion tho unanimous appeal of tho Afro-Asltm nations at 
Bandung in 1955 [see H181 A], and decided to instruct their dele- 
gations at tho U.N. to co-operate with a view to bringing about 
suspension of nuclear teste, as well as agreement on disarmament 
among th© Powers concerned.” 

Economic Co-operation, “ The Prime Ministers discussed ways 
and moans of promoting economic co-operation between the two 
countries, and expressed their desire that the Indo -Japanese trade 
agreement now under negotiation should ho concluded os early as 
possible. They also recognized that them were many further fields 
of economic co-operation between Japan and India e.g. long-term 
arrangements for a stabilized supply of iron-ore from India to Japan, 
and the financing of India’s Import of capital goods from Japan-— 
and they agreed that discussions should be held at expert level 
between tho two Governments.” 

Mr. Kishi had offered Japan's help in establishing technical 
training centres in India for the purpose of contributing to th© 
development of medium- and small-scale industries. Mr. Nehru 
had welcomed the offer and it was agreed that details should be 
discussed between the two Governments at an early date. 

In connexion with India's Second Five-Year Plan, the two Prim© 
Ministers agreed in principle on Japanese co-operation by way of 
a yen credit to finance the supply of capital goods from Japan, 

Cultural Relations. The Prime Ministers expressed their deter- 
mination to take all possible steps under the recently concluded 
cultural agreement between Japan and India [see 15658 A1 to 
promote and strengthen cultural relations between the two 
countries. They dismissed in particular th© possibility of exchanging 
professors and students ; of encouraging mutual visits by scientists, 
artists, and other persons eminent In the cultured life of the 
two countries ; and of exchanging films. 

Mr. Fujiyama stated on Oct, 12 that an Indian trade mission 
would visit Japan to discuss “ concrete economic matters ” 
with the Japanese Government, and that Japan would establish 
two technical training centres in India. He also said that 
while no agreement had been reached on Japan’s proposal for 
a Development Fund for South-East Asia, Mr. Nehru had 
agreed to study the proposal further. — (Japanese Embassy 
Press Office, London - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London The Hindu, Madras) . (Prev; rep. *565? A*) 
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A. LITERATURE. — • Book Selections, September 
and October. 

Selected books published in Great Britain and the United 
States are given below : 

Great Britain. Aldington, Richard — ” Portrait of a Rebel * The 
Life and Work of Robert Louis Stevenson.” (Evans, 21s.) 

Andrd-Maurois, Simone — “ Miss Howard and the Emperor.” 
The Story of Napoleon III and Miss Howard. Translated from the 
French. (Collins, 18s.) 

Ashley, Maurice — ” The Greatness of Oliver Cromwell.” (Hodder 
and Stonghton, 25s.) 

Ashe, Geoffrey — ” King Arthur’s Avalon : The Story of Glaston- 
bury.” (Collins, 18s.). 

Balsdon, Dacre — ” Oxford Life.” (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 

Bibby, Geoffrey — ” The Testimony of the Spade.” Life in Northern 
Europe from 15,000 B.C. to the Viking Age. (Collins, 30s.) 

Bolitho, Hector — ” No. 10 Downing Street, 1660-1900.” 

(Hutchinson, 25s.) 

Bowlo, John — ” Viscount Samuel: A Biography.” (Victor 
Gollancz, 30s.) 

Caldor-Marshall, Arthur — ” No Earthly Command.” The Story 
of Roar- Admiral the Rev. Alex Woods. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 21s.) 

Church, Richard — ” The Golden Sovereign.” A Conclusion to 
Over the Bndge. (lioinemann, 18s.) 

Churchill, Sir Winston — “A History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples : Volume III — The Ago of Revolution.” (Cassell, 30s.) 

Collier, Basil — ” Leader of tho Few.” The Official Biography of 
Air Chief Marshal Lord Dowding. (Jarrolds, 25s.) 

Djilas, Milovan — ” The New Class.” Translated from the Serbo- 
Croatian, (Thames and Hudson, 21s.) [see 15822 A]. 

Dndintsov, Vladimir — ” Not By Bread Alone.” Translated from 
the Russian. (Hutohiuson, 18s.) 

Fabor, Sir Geoffrey — ” Jowett : A Portrait with Background.” 
(Faber and Faber, 30s.) 

Friedman, William and Elizabeth — ” The Shakespearean Ciphers 
Examined.” (Cambridge University Press, 25s.) 

Glubb, Sir John (Glubb Pasha) — ” A Soldier with the Arabs.” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.) 

Hiscocks, Riohard — ” Democracy in Western Germany.” (Oxford 
University Press, 30s.) 

Kerr, J. Lennox, and Granville, Wilfred — ” The R.N.V.R. : 
A Record of Achievement.” (Harrap, 21s.) 

Langford, Gerald — ” Alias O. Henry : A Biography of William 
Sidney Porter,” (Macmillan, 35s.) 

Lewis, Norman — ” The Volcanoes Above Us.” A Novel of 
Guatemala. (Cape, 15s.) 

Lord, Walter — ” Day of Infamy : Pearl Harbour, December 7 th, 
1941.” (Longmans, 18s.) 

if Lloyd George’s Ambulance Wagon: The Memoirs of W. J. 
Braithwaito.” Edited by Sir Honry Bunbury. (Methuen, 30s.) 

Majdalany, Fred-—” Cassino : Portrait of a Battle.” (Longmans, 
21s.) 

Menon, V. P.—-“ The Transfer of Power in India.” (Longmans, 50s.) 

Middleton, Drew—” The British.” (Seeker and Warburg, 25s.) 

Milford, Nancy — ” Voltaire in Love.” (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 

Moore, Ruth—” Tho Earth We Live On : The Story of Geological 
Discovery.” (Cape, 28s.) 

” New Cambridgo Modern History : Volume I— The Renaissance 
(1493-1520) ; Volumo VII— The Old Regime (1713-1763).” 
(Cambridge University Press, 37s. 6d. each) 

Pearson, Hoskoth— ” Gilbert : His Life and Strife.” (Methuen, 
25s.) 

Saurat, Denis—” Atlantis and the Giants.” Translated from the 
French Atlantdde et le rkgne des g6ctnis), (Fabor and Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

Slossor, Tim — ” First Overland.” The Story of the Oxford and 
Cambridgo Far East Expedition. (Harrap, 21s.) 

de Stoockel, Agnes—” King of tho French : A Portrait of Louis 
Philippe, 1773-1850.” (John Murray, 25s.) 

Symons, Julian—' ” The General Strike : A Historical Portrait.” 
(Cresset Press, 21s.) 

Trevor-Roper, Hugh— ” Historical Essays.” (Macmillan, 21s.) 

Wallace, Graham—” R.A.F. Biggin Hill.” The Story of Biggm 
Hill Fighter Station. (Putnam, 21s.) 

United States. Meade, Robert D.— ” Patrick Henry : Patriot in 
the Making.” (J. B. Lippinoott, Philadelphia, $7.50) 

Middleton, Drew— ” These Are the British.” (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $4.50) 

Montagu, Ashley— ” Man : His First Million Years.” (World 
Publishing Company, New York, 13.75) 

Tugwell, Rexford G. — ” The Democratio President : A Biography 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” (Doubleday, New York, $8.50) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 15737 B.) 

B. JAMAICA. — New Governor. 

It was announced in London on Oct. 30 that Sir Kenneth 
Blackbume, Governor of the Leeward Islands, had been 
appointed Captain-General and Governor of Jamaica in 
succession to Sir Hugh Foot, following Sir Hugh’s recent 
appointment as Governor of Cyprus. Sir Kenneth Blackbume 
(49) has been Governor of the Leeward Islands since 1950, and 
was formerly Director of Information Services at the Colonial 
Office, — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15815 B.) 


C. EGYPT. — Army and Civilian Plot against 
President Nasser. - Sentences on Alleged Conspirators. - 
Prison Sentences on Egyptian Communists. 

Dr. Mohammed Salah ed-Din, who as Foreign Minister in 
M. Nalias’ Wafdist Cabinet from 1950-52 was largely respon- 
sible for the abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, 
and Dr. Abdel Fattah Hassan, Minister of Social Affairs in the 
Nahas Government, were arrested in April on charges of 
conspiracy, together with 11 Army officers, ex-officers, and 
civilians. Brigadier Ahmed Atef Nasser (no relative of President 
Nasser), a retired officer, was alleged to have been the leader 
of the conspiracy, and M. Abdel Hamid Islambouly, a senior 
official in the Ministry of National Guidance, to have acted as 
the link between the military and civilian conspirators. The 
other persons involved were five ex-officers — Lieut. -Colonel 
Fahim el-Gamam, Lieut-Colonel Mohammed Helmi Ibrahim, 
Major Hassan Sayam, Major Abdel Mautal el-Saidi, and Major 
Hassan Abdel Gaffar ; two artillery officers, Colonel Ahmed 
Kawkah and Major Amin Fawzy ; and two civilians, M. 
Mohammed el-Sawadi and M. Ahmed el-Sakka. 

The trial of the accused, all of whom pleaded not guilty, 
opened before a military court in Cairo on Aug. 12 . 

The indictment alleged that they had formed a secret organization 
called the ” Society of Upholders of Righteousness ” in 1956 and 
had planned, to assassinate President Nasser and his Ministers during 
a Cabinet meeting ; to instal General Neguib as President ; and to 
set up a Cabinet headed by Dr. Salah ed-Dm which would reach an 
understanding with the U.S. Government and de-nationalize the 
Suez Canal. This plan, it was alleged, was to have been carried out 
at the end of April but had been frustrated by the arrest of the 
conspirators. The indictment made no suggestion that any foreign 
Power was implicated in the alleged plot. 

Evidence for the prosecution was given by M. Ahmed Kadri, an 
official of the Ministry of National Guidance, who asserted that 
M. Islambouly had tried to persuade him to join the conspiracy 
by telling him that the U.S. Intelligence was ” paving the way for 
the Eisenhower Doctrine all over the Middle East.” He also alleged 
that the U.S. Ambassador had attempted to contact Dr. Salah ed-Din 
and M. Nahas shortly before the Israeli attack on Egypt, and that 
early in 1957 Dr. Salah ed-Din had visited Saudi Arabia, where he 
had stayed with the Minister of Commerce, to ” contact Americans.” 
Under cross-examination, however, M. Kadri admitted that he had 
no specific proof of U.S. complicity in the ” conspiracy.” A U.S. 
Embassy spokesman subsequently stated that the Ambassador had 
had ”no contact whatsoever with the persons mentioned or with 
any others regarding domestic political matters.” 

M Islambouly testified that he had been forced to sign a ” con- 
fession ” by military intelligence officers, who had whipped him on 
the soles of his feet, kept him a whole day without food or water, 
and threatened to arrest his wife. He declared that he had never 
heard of the ” conspiracy ” before his arrest, and maintained that 
his conversations with M. Kadri had been merely ” careless talk.” 
Major Sayam, Major Fawzy, and two others of the accused also 
declared that their confessions had been extorted from them by 
threats and maltreatment. Major el-Saidi, Captain Kawkah, and 
Lieut. -Colonel Ibrahim, on the other hand, stated that their confes- 
sions were genuine and denied that they had been ill-used in any way. 
Dr. Hassan and Brigadier Nasser both denied all knowledge of the 
plot, whilst Dr. Salah ed-Dm refused to give evidence. 

The court on Oct. 20 found all the accused guilty except 
Lieut.-Colonel el-Gamam and Lieut. -Colonel Ibrahim, and 
pronounced the following sentences of imprisonment : 
Brigadier Nasser, Major Sayam, Major Fawzy, and M. Islam- 
bouly — life imprisonment ; Dr. Salah ed-Din, 15 years ; Dr. 
Hassan — 12 years ; Major el-Saidi — 10 years ; Colonel 
Kawkah, M. el-Sawadi, and M. el-Sakka — seven years ; 
Major Gaffar — five years. All the sentences, except those of 
M. el-Sawadi and M. el-Sakka, were to imprisonment with 
hard labour. 

Thirteen members of the outlawed Egyptian Communist 
Party were sentenced by a military court on Oct. 31 to prison 
terms ranging from one to seven years on charges of conspiring 
to overthrow the regime by force. The sentences were imposed 
after a three-day trial held m camera from Oct. 21-24. Five 
of the accused received sentences of seven years with hard 
labour, together with fines of £E.200 ; three (including two 
women) were sent to prison for three years and ordered to pay 
£E.200 fines ; and five others received one-year sentences. 
Five other defendants were acquitted. The judge ordered the 
confiscation of the property of all organizations belonging to 
the Egyptian Communist Party. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14x55 A.) 

D. CEYLON. — Transfer of Katunayake Air Base. 

The R.A.F. base at Katunayake, 20 miles north of Colombo, 
was formally transferred to Ceylonese control on Nov, J 
(Times) (Prev. rep. Trincomalee, 15808 ».) 
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A. SAN MARINO. — Grand Council dissolved by Left- 
wing Government. - Provisional Government formed by 
Opposition Parties. - Italian Blockade of San Marino. - 
Resignation of Left-wing Government. - New Govern- 
ment formed by Democratic Parties. 

A political crisis was precipitated in the Republic of San 
Marino when a Government supporter in the Grand and 
General Council, Signor Giannini, announced on Sept. 17 his 
intention to join the Opposition. At the last general elections 
in 1955 the coalition of Communists and left-wing Socialists 
(which had held olllce since 1945) obtained 85 seats against 25 
for the Opposition parties, but Signor Giannini’s defection, 
which followed that of live other Government supporters, 
converted the Government’s original majority of 10 into a 
minority of two (i.e, 29 against an Opposition strength of 81). 
The election of two new Captains-Regent (the joint heads of 
State, who hold olllce for periods of six months expiring on 
Oct. 1 and April 1) was due to take place in the afternoon of 
Sept* 19, and the Opposition had decided to oust the Com- 
munist and left-wing Socialist regime at that meeting. The 
same morning, however, the remaining 29 Communist and 
left-wing Socialist councillors tendered their resignations, 
whereupon the Captains-Regent, Signor Giacomini (a Com- 
munist) and Signor Marani (a Socialist), announced half-an- 
hour before the Council meeting that they had issued a decree 
dissolving the Council and calling general elections for Nov. 8. 

The Opposition councillors, who were prevented by the 
police from entering the Council buildings, immediately 
protested against the dissolution and accused the Captains- 
Regent of having staged a coup d'itat and usurped power 
illegally. These charges were rejected by Signor Giacomini, 
who in turn accused the Opposition of acting illegally, claiming 
that under an electoral law of 1920 the Captains-Regent could 
dissolve the Council if there was no quorum. 

In a statement on Oct, 3, Signor Giacomini maintained that ns 
elections wore conducted on the party-list system, all Left-wing 
councillors on taking their Boats had submitted letters pledging 
themsolvoB to resign if they changod their party allegiance. lienee 
the Rye councillors who had Joined the Opposition had thereby 
forfeited their seats ; the resignation of tho Government's supporters 
had reduced tho number of councillors to 20 ; and thoro was no 
longor a quorum. [Signor Giacomini did not explain, however, why 
the Government had failed to claim at tho time when Its five former 
supporters joined tho Opposition that they had thereby lost their 
seats.] 

The 81 Opposition councillors (Christian Democrats, Social 
Democrats, and Independent Socialists) assembled at Rimini, 
on Italian soil, during tlie night of Sept. 80 - Oct, 1, and at 
midnight declared that the legal term of the Captains-Regent 
had expired. They then formed a “ provisional Government ” 
headed by Professor Bigi, a Christian Democrat, which 
established its headquarters in an abandoned factory at 
Rovereta, a few yards inside the San Marinese frontier. The 
provisional Government was formally recognized by Italy in 
the early hours of Oct. 1. 

Italian carabinieri closely blockaded the San Marino 
frontier on Oct. 1, allowing no-one to pass in either direction on 
the only main road to and from Rimini, 11 miles away. On 
Oct. 8 tanks and armoured cars were moved up to the border ; 
carabinieri were subsequently stationed at all the cart-tracks 
leading into San Marino ; and telegraphic communications 
between Italy and San Marino were cut off on Oct. 7. Italian 
and foreign press representatives however, were allowed to 
cross the border after Oct, 8, following strong representations 
to the Italian authorities. 

The Captains-Regent appealed to the United Nations on 
Oct. 2 to send an international police force to San Marino, 
and on the following day appealed to President Gronchi to 
assist in setting up an arbitration commission — whose decision 
they undertook to accept — to investigate the conflicting 
claims of San Marino and Italy. This appeal was ignored by 
the Italian Government, and on Oct. 7 the provisional Govern- 
ment announced that it had recruited a force of 110 Italian 
ex-carabinieri in preparation for a march on the town of San 
Marino with the aim of restoring the rule of law as quickly 
as possible, though there would be no reprisals or vendettas. 
A resolution to that effect had been adopted earlier the same 
day by the 81 Opposition councillors, who, however, instructed 
the provisional Government not to use force until all peaceful 
kneans had been exhausted. 

Negotiations between the rival Governments had meanwhile 
opened on Oct. 6. The provisional Government proposed that 
the Council should reassemble to elect the new Captains- 
Regent, and that general elections should not be held until 
1959. As a compromise, the left-wing Government suggested 


that each side should nominate one of the Captains-Regent, 
and that general elections should lake place before the end of 
1958. This was rejected by Professor Bigi’s Government, 
winch demanded that the resignations of the left-wing 
councillors should remain in force. Whilst refusing to accept 
these conditions, the left-wing Government agreed on Oct. 11 
to hand over power after a 48-liour interregnum, during which 
the Chief of Police was authorized to disarm tho volunteer 
militias which had been organized by both sides. Before 
relinquishing oflice the Captains-General issued a proclama- 
tion in which they declared that “ the popular Government of 
San Marino, overpowered by the forces of a foreign Govern- 
ment, have ceased all resistance . , . for the supreme good of 
the country.” The proclamation “ denounced to the world 
the gravest blow in the memory of the San Marinese people to 
the freedom of the republic,” and appealed to the citizens “ to 
remain serene and calm.” 

The provisional Government and its supporters re-entered 
San Marino and assumed control of the administration on 
Oct. 14, the day being celebrated as a public holiday. 

The Grand Council, at its first meeting on Oct. 28 following 
the installation of the new Government, elected Professor 
Marino Valdes Franeios (Democratic Socialist) and Dr. 
Federico Nicheloni (Independent Socialist) as Captains-Regent. 
Signor Forecllini (Ind, Socialist) was appointed State Secretary 
of the Interior, and Professor Bigi State Secretary for External 
Affairs. The Council also decided that the 29 Communist and 
left-wing Socialist councillors who resigned on Sept. 19 had 
forfeited their seats, and that the necessary steps should be 
taken to replace them. — (Oorriere della Sera, Milan - Giornale 
d’ Italia, Rome - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 1442a B.) 

B. YUGOSLAVIA, — Implementation of Agreements 
with U.S.S.R. and Eastern Germany for Setting-up 
of Aluminium Industry and other Industrial Plants. 

A protocol was signed in Moscow on July 29 between 
representatives of the Soviet, Eastern German, and Yugoslav 
Governments specifying the terms for the setting-up of an 
aluminium industry in Yugoslavia with Soviet and East 
German aid, in implementation of the agreement between the 
three Governments announced in August 195(1, It was laid 
down that the first section of the aluminium works, with a 
projected annual capacity of 50,000 tons, should be completed 

A second protocol, signed by Soviet and Yugoslav 
representatives, laid down time-limits for the delivery by 
the U.S.S.R. of equipment and materials for the other 
industrial enterprises to be constructed in Yugoslavia with 
Soviet aid, in implementation of the Soviet- Yugoslav agree- 
ment of January 1950 ; it specified that Soviet deliveries for 
the nitrogen fertilizer plant wpuld take place in 1958-00 and 
those for the superphosphate works in 1901-08, 

Tho implementation o£ the earlier agreements had been held up 
because of tho renewed deterioration of Hovlofc- Yugoslav relations 
during tho winter of 1950-57, when the IJ.H.H.R. had suggested 
that all tho projects should bo delayed until tho ond of tho current 
Soviet Five-Yo^r Plan In 1060 - a suggestion wbioh was rejected by 
Yugoslavia. The now agreement represented a compromise, as the 
original arrangements envisaged that the aluminium plant would be 
ready in 1061 and tho other two plants by 1059. 

A protocol on Soviet-Yugoslav trade in 1957 had been 
signed on Feb. 20 after protracted negotiations which — as 
indicated by M. Popovich, the Yugoslav Foreign Secretary, in 
his speech on tho same day [see 15781 A] had been delayed 
by Soviet intransigence for political reasons, Subsequently a 
three-year trade agreement was signed on April 10 covering 
deliveries of staple goods during the period 1958-60, Under 
this agreement the Soviet Union undertook to supply coal and 
anthracite, oil, grain, manganese ore, asbestos, iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metal products, and machinery, whilst Yugoslavia 
agreed to send to the U.S.S.R. iron, steel, and non-ferrous 
metal products, cement, chemicals, agricultural produce, 
textiles, leather goods, machinery, and equipment. 

(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Soviet Embassy Press Dept., 
London) (Prev. rep. 15035 B $ 14937 A, page 14939.) 

C. SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION. — Appointment 
of New Secretary-General. 

It was announced on Oct. 28 that Mr. Thomas Smith (New 
Zealand) had been appointed Secretary-General of the South 
Paaflc Commission in succession to Dr. Ralph Bedell, Mr. 
Smith is Secretary for the Department of Western Samoa. 
(New Zealand Directorate of Information, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. 14198 E.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — Launching of Second Earth 
Satellite. - Dog sent into Outer Space in Pressurized 
Container. - No Further Signals from “ Sputnik I. M 

The Tass Agency issued a special announcement at 6 a.m. on 
Nov. 3, broadcast by Moscow Radio, stating that a second 
Soviet artificial satellite, carrying a dog in a pressurized 
container, had been successfully launched into outer space and 
was circling the earth every 102 minutes. The Tass announce- 
ment was worded as follows 2 

“In conformity with the International Geophysical Year pro- 
gramme for studying the upper layers of the atmosphere, as well as 
the physical processes and conditions of life in cosmic space, the 
Barth’s second artificial satellite has been launched on Nov. 3 in 
the Soviet Union. It represents the last stage of the earner rocket, 
housing containers with scientific instruments. 

“The second artificial satellite carries instruments for studying 
solar radiation in the short-wave, ultra-violet, and X-ray regions of 
the spectrum ; instruments for cosmio ray studies ; instruments for 
studying temperature and pressure ; an airtight container with an 
animal for experimental purposes (a dog) ; an air-conditioning 
system ; food and instruments for studying life processes in the 
conditions of cosmio space ; measuring instruments for transmitting 
tho results of scientific measurements to the Earth; two radio 
transmitters operating on frequencies of 40.002 and 20.005 mega- 
cycles (wavelengths of 7.5 and 15 metres respectively) ; and the 
necessary power sources. The total weight of this apparatus, the 
experimental animal, and power sourcos amounts to 508.3 kilograms 
[1,1X8 lb., or about half a ton]. 

“ Tho satellite lias been given an orbital velocity of about 8,000 
metros per second [i.o. about 5 miles a sooond or 18,000 m.p.h.]. 
According to calculations which are being verified by direct observa- 
tions, the maximum distance of tho satellite from tho Barth’s surface 
exceeds 1,500 kilometres [about 1,000 miles] ; tho time of one 
complete cirouit is about 1 hour 42 minutes ; and the angle of 
iiiolination of tho orbit to tho plane of the equator is approximately 
65 degrees [as in tho case of the first satellite]. According to informa- 
tion received from the satellite, the scientific instruments and control 
of the life processes in the animal are proceeding normally. 

“ Signals from tho satellite’s radio transmitters on 20.005 mega- 
cycles are in the form of telegraph beats lasting about 0.3 seoond, 
with a pause of an equal duration. The 40.002 megacycles transmitter 
emits signals continuously. 

“ By the successful launching of the seoond artificial Barth satellite, 
with diverse scientific instruments and an experimental animal, 
Soviet scientists are extending the programme of studying cosmic 
space and tho upper layers of the atmosphere. Tho unfathomed 
^ „ natural processes going on in the cosmos will now become more 

n jA ftjn nooment added that the satellite was “ dedicated to the 
L* i. l-^oth.,abM#rsary of the Groat October Socialist Revolution ’’ [which 
was celeb rated in the U.S S It on Nov. 7]. 

1 1 IdBt magnitude of the Soviet achievement in launching a 
J 1 JddWM satellite of such size, only a month after the launching 
of the first and smaller satellite, created a profound impression 
throughout the world. As the new satellite weighed half a ton- 
six times as much as the first Sputnik — U.S. scientists estimated 
that a rocket weighing 500 tons must have been used to launch 
it. Dr. Frank Whipple (director of the Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory in Washington) described the second 
launching as 44 six limes as great a scientific achievement as 
the first,” while Professor A. C. B. Lovell (the British astro- 
nomer, and head of the Radio-Astronomical Station at Jodrell 
Bank, Cheshire) said that it was “a very dramatic and 
spectacular demonstration of Russian achievement in science 
and technology.” Similar tributes were paid by many other 
scientists in America, Britain, France and other countries. 


Comparative data about the two earth 
known, are given below : 

Second Satellite 


Weight 


(Sputnik II) 
1,118 lb. 


satellites, as far as 

First Satellite 
( Sputnik I) 

- 184 1b. ^ 

Maximum height of orbit About 1,000 miles About 630 miles 

Speed 18,000 m.p.h. 18,000 m.p.h. 

Time round world . . 102 minutes 96.2 minutes 

Size Unknown Diameter 23 in. 

Broadcasting wavelengths _ . „ * 

7.5 metres .. .. Continuous Bvery 0.3 sec.* 

15 metres .. .. Bvery 0.3 sec. Every 0.3 sec.* 

Launched . . . . Morning Nov. 3 Evening Oct. 4 

•As stated below, signals from Sputnik I gradually became Inaudible 
during the last week of October and were no longer heard by the 
end of the month. 

Professor A. A. Blagonravov (see below), who plaved a 
leading part in the launching of Sputnik /, and who is believed 
to be directing the Soviet earth satellite programme, said that 
the second satellite would remain in space for a much longer 


time that the first. In a broadcast from Moscow Radio 
(Nov. 3) he advised observers tracking the second satellite to 
listen for a “ hissing sound ” which, he said, ** embodies a 
multitude of signals which tell everything of interest to 
scientists, and of how the first living being to rise to such a 
height is feeling.” Professor Dishukin, of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, said on Nov. 4 that “ new sources of power ” were 
used to project the second Sputnik into space, and also spoke 
of a “ multi-staged rocket carrier of a new design with foolproof 
precision controls.” As quoted by Tass, he said : “ The in- 
crease in the satellite’s size to provide for a larger number of 
telemetering instruments, and even for an animal passenger, 
necessitated the development of new, improved instruments 
and sources of power.” 

Professor Anatol Arkadyevich Blagenravov (63) is one of the 
leading weapons specialists m the Soviet Union. He studied at the 
Soviet Military-Technical Academy m the ‘twenties, specializing in 
the artillery branch, and began weapons research about 1930. The 
author of some 25 scientific works, he was awarded a Stalin Prize in 
1941 for his contributions to Soviet artillery, and has been head of 
the Soviet Academy of Artillery Science for most of the post-war 
period. He holds the rank of lieutenant-general in the Soviet Army 
and is a member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

The second earth satellite, like its predecessor, was tracked 
by astronomical observatories and research stations through- 
out the world and by observers in many countries. Within a 
few minutes of the Tass announcement the satellite had been 
picked up by the Mullard Radio-Astronomy Observatory at 
Cambridge (England), which worked out a provisional orbit. 
These calculations showed that the inclination of the orbit of 
Sputnik II to the Equator was 65 deg. 5 min. (within five 
minutes of the figure announced by the Russians) ; that it was 
circling the earth in 1 hour 43 min. 40 sec. (about the same 
time as given by Tass) ; and that the satellite’s greatest 
height was just over 1,000 miles and its lowest height just 
over 100 miles. By Nov. 5 it had completed its first million 
miles, circled the earth over 45 times, and passed over or near 
most of the world’s great cities, including Moscow, London, 
Paris, New York, Tokio, and Sydney. 

It was announced in Moscow that the dog enclosed within 
the satellite — the first living creature to enter outer space — 
was a specially-trained “husky” of the Samoyede type, 
its name being given as “ Laika.” Professor Blagonravov dis- 
closed that the dog had previously made some rocket flights 
and had undergone special training “ in conditions closely 
resembling those in which it now is.” He added that the dog’s 
breathing and the working of its heart and blood-pressure were 
being registered by instruments ; that the data thus received, 
telemetered hack to earth, would “ he of tremendous help to 
our physiologists in their further work on problems of cosmic 
flight ” ; and that the animal was perfectly comfortable 
and getting artificial food. Up to Nov. 5, when the satellite had 
completed over a million miles, Moscow Radio bulletins had 
announced that the dog’s condition was still satisfactory and 
its pulse and respiration normal. After that date, however, 
no further mention was made of “ Laika ” by Moscow Radio, 
and it was conjectured abroad that the dog might no longer 
be alive. 

Reports from Moscow stated that the dog: had been trained for her 
journey by previous laboratory experiments and flights in actual 
rockets So that she would not eat all her food at once she had been, 
conditioned by Pavlovian experiments to eat only at the sound of a 
hell, which was rung inside her pressurized and air-conditioned 
compartment at regular intervals. It was stated that great difficulties 
had been overcome to provide for regular feeding and drinking by* 
the dog in conditions of weightlessness inside the satellite. 

Two Soviet scientists — Dr. Paziekin (director of the Moscow 
Planetarium) and Professor Petrovsky — said on Nov. 4 that the dog 
would be catapulted out of the satellite at a “ suitable altitude ” 
and would have a “ good chance ’’ of survival. They disclosed that 
dogs had been recovered from rockets which had ascended to a 
height of 120 miles and added that, in the case of the present animal, 
“ we shall try to choose a moment when the rocket is at its lowest 
point in the orbit, providing this coincides with other essential 
factors.” They also said that there were several flasks of a highly 
calorific liquid in the dog’s cabin, constituting sufficient food “ for 
more than just a few days,” and that a television tub© in th© 
rocket was recording oscillograph information about the animal, 
which was being transmitted. No details were given as to how th© 
dog would return to earth, if at all. 

Despite the Russian assurances as to the dog’s condition, 
strong protests were made by animal-loveTS in many countries 
at the launching of the dog into outer space. Such protests 
were particularly numerous in Britain, where representations 
were made to the Soviet Embassy by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the National Canine 
Defence League, and the League against Cruel Sports. 
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A deputation from tho Canine Defence League called at the Soviet 
Embassy with a letter for the Ambassador (M. Malik) which said 
that thoro could bo “ no justification for submitting this dog to such 
an ordeal,*' and that tho “ horror induced in tho mind of tho dog 
can never bo known, just as no explanation of tho purpose of tho 
journey can bo made to her.’* Tho deputation was received by tho 
First Secretary of the Embassy (M. Modhi), who stressed that tho 
dog’s journey into outer space would bo for the ultimate benefit of 
humanity ; that every earo had been taken for tho comfort and 
wolfaro of the animal, which had boon specially trained ; and that 
tho Russians themselves wore a nation of dog-lovers. M. Modin 
disclosed that there had boon many human volunteers, but said that 
none would be accepted until tho risks wore known -though not 
necessarily when tho risks wore negligible. Asked whether there was 
any chance of the dog returning to earth, M. Modin said that he did 
not hoc how this was possible, though it was only his own opinion. 

Tho R.H.P.O.A., which received hundreds of individual protests 
from British dog-lovers, scut a letter expressing deep regret that 
“ so splendid a scientific achievement should be marred by exposing 
an animal to unknown hazards and tho likelihood of acute Buffering.” 

Tho League against Craol Sports expressed its “horror, disgust 
and contempt ** at the Russian experiment ; declared that “ such 
acts as this will put scientists, whether Russian or otherwise, outside 
the pale of docent people ** ; and called on the United Nations to 
4< outlaw such foul experiments and those who perpetrate them.** 

The First Earth Satellite. 

Meanwhile the first Sputnik launched on Oct, 4 hud remained 
under constant observation in all parts of the world. In 
Britain, careful tracking and observation were maintained 
by Professor A. C. B. Lovell and bis staff at the radio-astro- 
nomical station of Manchester University at Jodrell Bank ; 
by the Milliard Observatory at Cambridge, headed by Dr. 
Martin Ryle ; by the Royal Observatory at Iters Imonccaux ; 
by Ministry of Supply establishments, including the Royal 
Radar Establishment at Malvern and the R.A.F. Establish- 
ment at Farnborough ; and by the B.B.C.’s listening post 
at Tats held. 

During tho last week of October the signals from Sputnik J became 
lees and less distinguishable, and finally inaudible. On Oct. 20 tho 
Soviet Astronomic, al Council sent a telegram to Professor Lovell 
requesting tho help of Jodrell Bank in locating the carrier- rook At of 
the satellite, and giving its probable position. [It wuh announced on 
tho same day in Moscow that no more signals wore being received 
from tho satellite itself, ns its batteries wore exhausted. I Within a 
short time the Jodrell Bank telescope had located the rocket at a range 
of over 1,000 miles, while it was crossing the Arctic Circle towards 
the U.H.B.H, — an achievement which tho Helontiilo Correspondent 
of the Mandmtcr Guardian described as ** probably never before 
equalled by a radar instrument.” The position as found by Jodrell 
Bank showed the Soviet forecasts of the rocket’s path to have been 
inaocurato. 1‘rofossor Lovell received four more Soviet requests for 
assistance between Got. 27-31. 

By Nov. 1 the first Sputnik had made about 400 circuits of 
the earth and had travelled well over 10,000,000 miles. The 
rocket had passed the satellite for the first time on Oct. 10, 
and by the end of the month was about 80,000 miles ahead of 
it. Scientists in different countries expressed varying opinions 
as to the probable length of time the satellite would continue 
to encircle the earth — some believing that it would “ bum 
out ” within a comparatively short Lime, others affirming Hint 
it would remain in its orbit for several more weeks or even 
months. The consensus of opinion among Soviet scientists 
was that the Sputnik would circle the earth several hundred 
times more before burning out, whilst the carrier rocket 
(which had a stronger body) might hit the earth earlier. 
Professor Lovell expressed the opinion that the rocket would 
stay up for several weeks and the satellite for several months. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) (15791 A.) 

A. INDIA - JAPAN. — Credit Agreement for Japanese 
Textile Machinery Supplies. 

An agreement for the supply of textile machinery by Japan 
to India on a deferred payment basis was signed in New Delhi 
on Oct. 19 by the chairman of the Indian State Trading 
Corporation (Mr. K, B. Lall) and the president of the Japan 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers’ Association (Mr. T. Ishida). 
It laid down (1) that various items of machinery would be 
supplied by the Japanese manufacturers to Indian mills with 
the co-operation of the Indian State Trading Corporation and 
the Japanese Association ; (2) that orders would be placed 
directly by the mills with the machinery manufacturers ; and 
(8). that 10 per cent of the value of each contract would be 
paid immediately, another 10 per cent on presentation of 
shipping documents, and the balance of 80 per cent (which will 
bear interest At 6 per cent p.a.) in 10 equal half-yearly instal- 
ments. — (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15832 A.) 


B. WESTERN GERMANY. — New Adenauer Cabinet. 
- Professor Erhard appointed Vice-Chancellor. 

Dr. Konrad Adenauer was re-elected Federal Chancellor 
by the new Bundestag on Oct. 22, receiving 274 votes to 198 
wilh nine abstentions ; of the deputies from Berlin (whose 
votes are not officially counted in a division), eight votes 
were cast for Dr. Adenauer and 18 against. Dr Adenauer has 
been at the head o’ the Federal Government since 1949, 
having previously been re-elected in 1958 after the elections 
of that year. 

The membership of Dr. Adenauer’s third Cabinet was 
announced on Oct. 24, the Ministers being appointed by 
President Jleuss on Oet. 28 as follows : 


*Dr. Konrad Adenauer (ODD) .. 
’"Dr. Heinrich von Brentano (CDU) 
"'Dr. Gerhard Schroder (CDU) . . 
fllerr Frit/. Schaffer (08 U) 

Herr Fran/ Ktzel (CDU) . , 

* Pro lessor Ludwig Erhard (CDU) 
*Dr. Heinrich Liibke (CDU) 

Herr Theodor Blank (CDU) 

*IIorr Franz- Josef Strauss (OS IT) 
*Dr. Hans-Christoph Seebohm(I)P) 
llorr Richard Stridden (CSIJ) 

Herr Paul Ltteko (CDU) 
"‘Professor Theodor Oberlunder 

(CDU) 

fllerr Ernst Lommcr (CDU) 

*Dr. Franz- Josef Wuerineling (CDU) 

* Professor Siegfried Balke (CSU) 

Dr. Hermann Lindrath (CDU) . , 

*Dr. Hans- Joachim von Merkalz 
<IH>) 


Federal Chancellor. 
Foreign Affairs. 

Inferior. 

Justice. 

Finance. 

Economics. 

Food and Agriculture. 
Labour and Social Affairs 
I )c fence* 

Transport. 

Posts. 

Housing, 

Refugees. 

All-German Questions. 
Family and Youth 
Questions. 

Atomic Energy and 
Power. 

Federal-ownod Proper- 
ties. 

Bundcsrat Affairs. 


Ahhroviattona : (ID IT- Christian Democratic Union; OHU - 
Christian Social Union; D.P. Gorman Party (Deutsche Va rtet)* 

♦No change. 

tlleld different portfolio in previous Cabinet. 

The Cabinet thus consisted of 12 Christian Democrats, four 
members of tho Christian Social Union (the Bavarian wing of 
the 0.1). U.), and two members of the German Party. It 
was evenly divided between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
comprising nine Ministers of each faith. 

Tho now Ministers wore llorr Mtzol, hitherto vice-president of the 
High Authority oC the European Coal and Stool Community in 
Luxemburg; Herr HMioklon, business manager of the Christian 
Social Union; aud Herr Lindrath and Uorr Lhcko, both members 
of tho Bundestag. Jiorr Hchhffcr had boon Finance Minister in 
Dr. Adenauer’s previous Cabinets, whilst Herr hetumer had hitherto 
been Minister of Posts, llorr Theodor Blank, who re-entered tho 
Government, had been Defence Minister hi 1 955-50* 


Dr. von Morkatss had previously also held the Justice portfolio, 
now taken over by llorr Schaffer, Tho responsibilities of three 
Ministers wore widened, viz,, Professor Boiko became responsible 
for all forms of power, and not only atomic energy ; Derr Blank will 
deal with social affairs as well an labour ; and Dr. Wuerineling took 
over Youth Questions la addition to Family Affairs. 

Tho outgoing Ministers were Dr. Franz BMohor, who had been 
Vice-Chancellor and Minister tor Economic Co-ordination ; Herr 
Jakob Kaiser, previously Minister for All -German Affairs, who 
retired for health reasons ; Herr Anton H torch, the former Minister 
of Labour ; and Dr. Preusker, formerly Minister of Housing. Both 
Dr. BMohor and Dr. Prcmskor originally belonged to the Free Demo- 
cratic Party, but after tho split In that party In February 11)56 had 
joined tho nowly-fomiod Free People’s Party, which in turn merged 
with the German Party in January 11)57 (see 15757 A); although 
they had originally Joined tho Government as Free Democrats they 
had remained In the Cabinet In spite of these changes, 

,The Ministry of Fcderal-owned Properties is a new portfolio. 
The Ministry for Economic Co-ordination disappeared, and 
Professor Erhard will now be directly responsible for inter- 
national economic affairs. 

On Oct, 80 it was announced that Dr, Adenauer had 
appointed Professor Ludwig Erhard as Vice-Chancellor in 
succession to Dr. Franz Bltlcher. Professor Erhard retained the 
portfolio of Economies.-— (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilung) 

(Prev. rep. Elections, 158x8 B j Cabinet, X5757 A.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — - New Attorney-General. 

Mr. Herbert Brownell jr. resigned as Attorney-General on 
£ ct * 28 in order to return to Ms private law practice in New 
York. He was succeeded by Mr, William P. Rogers (44), deputy 
Attorney-General since Mr. Brownell took office in X958. 

(New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 15712 B.) 
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A. PERSIA - ITALY. — New Persian Oil Legislation. - 
Italo-Persian Oil Agreement. - President Gronchi’s 
Visit to Teheran. 

The Persian Government presented a Bill to the Majlis on 
May 10 seeking authority to develop the national oil resources 
with foreign participation, and laying down the principles 
governing such concessions. Its principal provisions were 
as follows : 

(1) The National Iranian Oil Company (N.I.O.C.) would bo 
authorized to make agreements for tho exploration and production of 
oil m throe ways : (a) by joint ventures in which tho N.X O.C. would 
hold 50 per cent or moro of tho shares ; (6) by Joint ventures in 
which N.I.O.C. would hold BO to 50 per cent of the shares , and 
(c) by agreements in which N.I.O.C. would have no ownership 
interest. 

(2) Contracts would ho granted for specified areas. Drilling must 
bo begun within a specified period and (a) within 10 years half of 
each area granted must be returned to N.I.O.C. ; (6) if oil was not 
found in commercial Quantities within 12 yoars the whole area must 
bo roturnod ; and (c) if oil was found a production period of 25 years 
would begin, with a right to three extensions of five years eaoh. 

(3) Companies concluding such agreements with N.I.O.C. would 
have, broadly, to make throe payments, exoopt where N.I O.C. held 
a share interest of at least 50 per cent : (a) an annual rent, part of 
which would bo paid as a lump sum in advanoo ; (0) a cash bonus 
on signature of tho agreement ; and (c) Income tax equalling 50 per 
cent of profits less the rent, 

lu undertakings whore N.I.O.C. held a 50 por cent or higher 
interest, only the annual rent and tho income tax would bo payable 
by tho foreign oil company, but no cash bonus on signature. 

(4) In a joint venture tho foreign oil company might provide all or 
part of N.I. O.O.’s share of exploration costs. In that case the first 
payment— i.e. tho rental including the initial lump sum — would bo 
waived. If tho foreign oil company provided all tho exploration 
capital, N.LO.C. would have to pay this back only if oil was discovered 
in commercial quantities, but would then be able to pay its share in 
tho exploration costs out of profits. 

(5) Any now oil agreement signed under the Bill, cither with Persian 
or foreign oil companies, must be submitted to Parliament for 
approval. [This constituted an amendment of tho law of 1944, which 
forbade the Government to negotiate or sign any oil agreement 
without first receiving permission from both Houses of Parliament.] 

(G) Tho Bill would not apply to tho agreement with tho inter- 
national oil consortium operating the Abadan refinery and the oil- 
fields formerly belonging to tho Anglo-Iranian Oil Company on 
behalf of the N.I.O.C. 

The Bill was passed by the Majlis by virtually unanimous 
vote on July 11, and was approved by the Senate on July 29 
by 33 votes to one, with nine abstentions. 

The Italo-Persian Oil Agreement. 

Prior to the enactment of the new oil legislation, arrange- 
ments for an oil concession had been tentatively agreed upon 
on March 14 between the Persian Government and Signor 
Enrico Mattel, chairman of the Italian State Oil Corporation 
(Ente Nazi onale Idrocarburi , ENI). 

The main provisions of the agreement, which conformed to 
the principles of the new oil legislation, and which was designed 
to promote the sale of Persian oil in Italy, were as follows : 

(1) The National Iranian Oil Company and the AGIP Mineraria 
Company (a subsidiary of END agroed to sot up jointly a new 
company, to be called STRIP (SocMM Irano-Italiennc de$ Pdtrolcs), to 
explore, produce, and market Persian oil, and possibly to extend 
operations to refining. Its initial capital would bo 10,000,000,000 
lire (about £5,700,000). 

(2) During tho first four yoars operations could not bo suspended 
** for reasons of expediency/’ but after this period, or at the end of 
each of the following eight yoars, AGIP might terminate exploration 
by notice to SIRIP on condition that half of any unspent balance on 
exploration expenditure within tho limits accepted by AGIP [see 
section 10 bolow] must bo paid to tho N.I.O.C. 

(3) HIRIP would be granted throe exploration zones totalling 
about 8,035 square milos for prospecting and exploitation in the 
following areas : (i) the Continental shelf at tho northern ond of the 
Persian Gulf (he. an area south of Isfahan and roughly east of Abadan, 
near tho borders of the concession area now worked by the inter- 
national consortium) ; (il) the oastom side of the Central Zagros 
mountains [in Luristan, near the Iraqi border] ; and (iii) an area on 
tho Makran coast of Persian Baluchistan. 

(4) The original capital of SIRIP would be subscribed as to 50 per 
oent by N.I.O.C. and 50 per cent by AGIP. Half the directors on 
the board of STRIP would represent the N.I.O.C. and half AGIP. 
A committee of auditors would bo nominated (half by N.I.O.C. and 
half by AGIP) under an independent chairman named by a Swiss 
trustee or audit company. 

(5) N.I.O.C. would nominate the president of the board of SIRIP, 
whilst AGIP would nominate the vice-president and the general 
manager. 

<6) AGIP undertook to explore any oil resources in the concession 
areas, and if it was found that no commercial operation was possible 
would bear the whole cost of such explorations. If, however, com- 
mercial productivity was established, SIRIP would repay to AGIP 
part of the exploration costs home by the latter. 


(7) Development of any oil found would be financed in equal parts 
by AGIP and N.I.O.C. 

(8) Fifty per oent of any profits of SIRIP (i.e. gross income after 
deduction of costs in Persia and abroad) would be paid to the Persian 
State as taxes and royalties ( redevance ), while the other 50 por cent 
would be divided equally between N.I.O C. and AGIP. 

(9) Exploration would start within six months of the agreement 
coming into force, and drilling would begin when deemed useful, but 
in any case before the end of the first four years. If no commercial 
result was obtained within 12 years the agreement would lapse. 

(10) AGIP undertook to spend not less than 822,000,000 during 
tho exploration period if it maintained its rights for the full 12 -year 
term-— viz., $6, 000, 000 in the first four years, and $16,000,000 in tho 
next eight years at a rate of at least $2,000,000 a year. 

(11) The agreement would run for 25 years from the start of sales 
of petroleum, with an option for SIRIP to have it extended for three 
further five-year periods. If during the second and third extensions 
conditions in other oil agreements “ collectively are more favourable 
to the Persian State,” these conditions would apply to the extension 
periods, but these second and third extensions must be renounced by 
SIRIP if AGIP requested this. 

The agreement, while preserving the rule — now customary 
m Middle East oil agreements — of a 50-50 division of profits 
between the operating company and the Government granting 
the concession, constituted a departure from precedent as it 
created a new pattern of partnership between oversea and 
local interests by (i) providing for actual participation by 
the Persian Slate in financing the venture, and (ii) giving 
Persia in return not only the customary 50 per cent share in 
all profits but an additional 25 per cent share through its 
ownership of the National Iranian Oil Company. Another 
feature of the agreement was the fact that it was based on 
co-operation between two State organizations. 

The agreement with ENI-AGIP was ratified by the Persian 
Government on Aug. 3 and was submitted to Parliament for 
approval on the following day. It was agreed to by the Majlis 
on Aug. 15 and by the Senate on Aug. 24, and on Sept. 8 
Signor Mattel (then in Teheran — see below) and M. Abdullah 
Kntczam, the Administrator of N.I.O.C., signed the documents 
for the constitution of SIRIP. At the same time both sides 
deposited their shares in the initial capital of SIRIP with the 
National Bank of Persia. 

President Gronchi’s Visit to Teheran. 

President Gronchi of Italy, accompanied by Signor Pella 
(Deputy Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs) and Signor 
Mattel, visited Persia from Sept. 8-12 as guests of the Shah. 
During his stay in Teheran President Gronchi had discussions 
with the Shah, and subsequently visited the historic cities of 
Isfahan and Shiraz before returning to Italy. 

A joint communique issued on Sept. 11 announced that (1) both 
countries, ** because of their geographical position and the possi- 
bilities resulting therefrom,” were determined to contribute to the 
maintenance of a stable situation in the Middle East, and would have 
regular consultations on Middle East questions ; (2) Italy and 

Persia, “ faithful to the principles of the U.N.,” believed that the 
Western Powers should pursue towards the countries of the Middle 
East a joint policy based on a spirit of sincere co-operation and 
mutual respect ; (3) both countries had decided to develop their 
economic relations still further, the newly-conoluded oil agreement 
being the first stop towards such a development, and to exchange 
technical missions ; (4) Italy would make scholarships available for 
30 Persian students at Italian universities and technical colleges ; 
(5) both countries, “ considering that the solidarity and oo -operation 
of the countries of the free world, in harmony with the U.N. Charter, 
affords tho safest guarantee for maintaining peace,” regarded as 
a “ basic factor of their policy ” their faithful aherence to the defen- 
sive alliances which they had both joined to safeguard their indepen- 
dence and ensure their prosperity. 

President Gronchi and Signor Pella returned to Rome on 
Sept. 12. — (Corriere della Sera, Milan - Giomale d’ Italia, 
Rome - Le Monde - Times - Daily Telegraph - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. Persian Oil, 150456- B ; 15048 D.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Appointments to National 
Research Development Corporation. 

The Board of Trade Journal announced on Oct. 25 that 
Major Richard Miles and Sir Owen Wansbrough- Jones had 
been appointed part-time members of the National Research 
Development Corporation for three years ; and that the 
part-time appointments of Professor P. M. S. Blackett, Mr. 
J. F. Lockwood, and Sir Rowland Smith had been renewed 
for a further two years, and that of Sir John Duncanson for 
one year. Major Miles is chairman and managing director of 
Head, Wrightson and Co. Ltd., whilst Sir Owen Wansbrougli- 
Jones is Chief , Scientist of the Ministry of Supply. 

(Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 15684 B.) 
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A. GHANA. — The Colvin Case. - Dr. Nkrumah’s 
Statement. - Rejection of Appeals by Alhaji Baba and 
Alhaji Lalemie against Deportation Orders. 

The acting Chief Justice of Ghana, Mr. Quashie-Idun, granted 
on Aug. 20 an application for leave to issue writs of attach- 
ment for eoiiLempt of court against Mr, Ian Colvin, corres- 
pondent of the Daily Telegraph, and the editor, directors and 
publishers of the Ashanti Pioneer ( Kumasi), an Opposition daily. 

Mr, Geoffrey Ring, Q.Ct, who appeared lor the Minister of the 
Interior and Justice* the Commissioner of Police, and the Attorney- 
General, contended in support of the application that Mr. Colvin’s 
report in the Daily TeXeyraph of Aug. 13 of tlxo proceedings in the 
Kumasl Divisional Court in the case of Alhaji Paha an<i Aliiaji 
Lalemie (see 15760 A) attacked the impartiality of the judge, Mr. 
Justioo Smith. The easo against the Ashanti Pioneer referred to an 
editorial reprinted on Aug, 15 from the London Daily Kr press and a 
second article of Aug. 17 which, Mr. Bing alleged, ” scandalized tho 
court by implying injustice.’* 

The hearing of the action against Mr. Colvin and the 
Ashanti Pioneer opened in the Accra Divisional High Court on 
Sept. 0 before Mr. Justice Quushie-Idun and Mr. Justice 
Windsor-Aubrey, with Mr. Bing leading for the prosecution 
and Mr. Christopher Shaweross, Q.C., for the defence. The 
court ruled on Sept. 1*2 that it had no jurisdiction to hear the 
Government’s application, and that the proceedings should 
have been brought in the Kumasi Divisional Court, costs of 
250 guineas being awarded to Mr. Colvin and of 100 guineas 
to the Ashanti Pioneer . Writs claiming damages for alleged 
unlawful detention, malicious prosecution, and slander were 
filed by the Daily Telegraph and Mr. Colvin on Sept. 14 against 
Dr. Nkrumali (the Prime Minister), Mr, Adjci (Minister of 
Justice), Mr. Bing, and Major Collcns (Commissioner of Police). 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Krobo Kdusei, instructed the 
immigration authorities on Sept. 15 to prevent Mr. Sliawoross 
(who had left on a visit to Nigeria) from re-entering Ghana, 
and in a speech on the same day Mr, Kdusei said that Ghana 
could not tolerate British lawyers coming here to abuse her 
elected Government,” In consequence Mr. Shaweross was 
refused entry to Ghana when he arrived back at Accra, on 
Sept. 18, and had to return to Lagos. The Daily Telegraph 
announced on Sept. 17 that it considered that the exclusion of 
Mr. Shaweross released Mr. Colvin (who was also in Nigeria) 
from any obligation to return to Ghana unt il he was allowed to 
make freely the arrangements he desired For Ins defence. 

A Commonwealth Eolations Otllco spokesman stated In London 
on Sept. 16 that Sir Ian Moolennan, V,K, High Commissioner in 
Accra* had boon instructed to express the British Government** 
concern at developments In tho case, and to obtain additional informa- 
tion concerning it. A Note from the Government of Ghana was 
received inLondon on Sept. 17, to which tho British Government replied 
on the following clay. The text of the two Notes was not published. 

In a broadcast on Sept. 24 Dr. Nkrumali announced that 
the Government had decided not to continue proceedings 
against Mr. Colvin, and that in consequence it would be 
unnecessary for Mr. Colvin or Mr* Shaweross to return to 
Ghana. Orders declaring Mr. Colvin and Mr. Shaweross 
prohibited immigrants were issued on Sept, 25. 

Dr. Nkrumah referred to comments on rooont developments in 
Ghana which had appeared in tho foreign Proas, and observed that 
while in aomo oases this had shown an understanding oC Ghana’s 
problems, in others criticism had boon ” ignorant, malicious, or 
both,” ” Tho ffrefc duty of a Government is to govern,” ho continued. 
** Bonce tho preservation of our internal security is paramount, I 
wonder IP those abroad who havo criticized us fully appreciate this 
problem in Ghana, whore wo have to deal with a complex relationship 
of feudal, tribal, and other factors, and whore we have to fight against 
inspired rumours and vicious misrepresentations. It is obvious that 
we are dealing with conditions quite unlike those in many other 
countries. Thus we must adopt methods appropriate to tho problems 
we have to solve, and still preserve tho basic rights of the individual.” 

Dealing with tho deportations, Dr. Nkrumah recalled that that 
section of the Deportation Aot of 1957, under which action was 
originally taken, had not boon questioned by members of either aide 
when debated in Parliament. “That section simply renewed the 
powers previously possessed and exercised by tho old colonial 
Government,” he went on. “ Parliament thus recognized that these 
powers of deportation arc still necessary under the existing conditions 
in Ghana ... My Government will not hesitate to act if unlawful or 
subversive . . . methods are used to undermine it . . . When deliberate 
attempts were being made to render impossible court proceedings 
under the Deportation Aot, the Government was faced with a situa- 
tion in which police and civil servants were being attacked, and 
in which organized disturbances were taking place In Accra and Kumasl. 
We took action by deporting, by Aot of Parliament, two persons 
who we knew were behind these and other disturbances in the past. 
Sinoe then the country has never been quieter , . . 

, V The Judiciary is unfettered. The most recent African appoint- 
ments to the Dench lnolude two former politicians who were very 
active members of the Opposition parties. The latest appointment 
to the Ghana Appeal Court is an English Queen’s Counsel who was a 


former member of tho General Council of tho Bar in tho United. 
Kingdom. When tho international Press and radio comment on our 
affairs, I hope they will keep facts such as these in mind ... Do not 
apply to us standards of conduct and efficiency which am often not 
attained in your own countries. ...” 

After announcing that the case against Mr. Colvin would bo 
dropped* and, in consequence, that it would not bo necessary for 
Mr. Colvin or Mr. Hhawcross to return to Ghana, Dr. Nkrumah 
added : 41 1 wish to stress, however, that auy lawyer who fulfils 
tho conditions imposed by our laws as to entry into Ghana and 
admission to our Bar will always bo welcome in Ghana. What tho 
Government cannot accept is that legal proceedings are conducted 
in such a way that they amount to improper interference in tho 
political and Internal affairs of Ghana. My Government cannot allow 
lawyers, especially from abroad, to use the courts of Ghana for 
political purposes. If we wore to allow this it would destroy the 
concept of justice which we are trying to strengthen -namely, that 
the courts are above politics and that judges in Ghana should not 
ho involved In political issues ...” 

In an interview on Oct. 2 with Mr. Kingsley Martin, editor 
of the Nav Statesman , l)r, Nkrumah stated that if he had had 
his way lie would not have taken action against Mr, Colvin, 
hut the acting Chief Justice had advised otherwise. After 
Mr. Justice Quashie-ldun had denied this, a correction was 
issued on Get. 10 by the Ministry of Justice, which stated that 
he lmd advised the taking of proceedings against the Ashanti 
Pioneer but not against Mr. Colvin. 

The hearing of the appeals of Alhaji Baba and Alhaji 
Lalemie against the deportation orders served cm them was 
resumed in the Kumasi Divisional Court on Oct. I before 
Mr* Justice Smith, who ruled on Oct, *25 that - contrary to the 
submission of the appellants— the court had no power to 
inquire into the validity of the special Act under which they 
had been deported.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New Statesman) (Frev. rep. 15760 A.) 

B. ASTRONOMY. — Inauguration of Radio-Astro- 
nomical Stations at Jodrell Bank and Cambridge. 

The largest radio telescope in the world, built at Jtxlrell 
Bank (Cheshire.) for the University of Manchester, went into 
operation on Oct. 1 1 ahead of schedule. As previously explained 
(see page 15702, llrst column) its electrical equipment, was 
hurriedly completed to enable the telescope to track the tot 
Soviet earth satellite which had been launched a week before- 
hand. Both the first and second sputniks were kept under 
constant observation by the Jodroll Bank research station, 
which, at the request of Soviet soemtistti, succeeded in tracking 
the rocket-container of the second satellite after Russian 
astronomers had failed to do so (see 15885 A). 

Tho Jodroll Bank radio telescope weighs about 270 tons and has a 
paraboloid roflooting-bowl with a diameter of 250 feet. Built over 
five years at a cost of £500,000 (shared equally between the Depart- 
ment of Hoienllffo and Industrial Research and the Nuffield Founda- 
tion), it supersedes an older radio telescope which was already tho 
largest of its kind in the world (moo 12101 B), and which had picked 
up radio waves from far outside the Milky Way -o.*r. from 
tho Andromodan galaxy, over 750*000 light-year* distant, The 
Director of tho Jodroll Bank Htatlon (Professor A# Cl, lb Lovell) said 
that the now telescope gave Britain a four to five years’ lead In radio 
astronomy and would greatly expand man’s knowledge of the cosmos 
by making it possible to explore regions of space 1,000 times greater 
than those visible through optical instruments. 

The most extensive radio-astronomical observatory in 
Britian — the Milliard Radio-Astronomy Observatory — was 
opened a few miles from Cambridge on July 20, 1057, The 
Milliard Company provided £100,000 (over half the total cost) 
towards its construction, the remainder being found by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and the 
University of Cambridge, 

Tho Milliard Observatory forms part of the Cavendish Laboratory 
of Cambridge University and contains many new instruments, based 
mostly on the Ideas of Dr. Martin Ryle, Director of the observatory 
and, like Professor Lovell, one of the world’s leading radio-astro- 
nomors. Its 180-acre site is covered with massive aerials in a variety 
of fantastic shapes— many of * V * and parabolic form, and others 
described by the Radio Correspondent of the f)aily Telegraph 
(Mr. L. Mainland Gander) as looking *’ like weird celestial harps.” 
One array comprises a row of huge kerb structures mounted on 
parallel rails, so arranged that the whole can be moved backwards 
and forwards to cover different sections of the sky ; another army 
is 3,300 foot long, consisting of 128 V-shaped towers each measuring 
40 feet from tip to tip. There are two major aerial systems— one 
designed for accurate measurements of the position of faint “ radio 
stars,” and the other for measurements of radio emission® from 
different parts of the galaxy. The data obtained is studied and 
analysed in a small central observatory. 

The work of the Mullard Observatory will be complementary 
to that at the Jodrell Bank research station. — (Times - Dally 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev rep. Jodrcu 
Bank, U191 B $ Palomar Telescope, 93*7 B.) 
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A. CHINA. — - ic Rectification Campaign. ” against 
“ Bureaucrats ” and “ Rightists.” - Meeting of National 
People’s Congress. - Denunciation of “ Rightist ” Minis- 
ters and Writers. - Strikes and Local Revolts. 

The Peking People's Daily (the official organ of the Chinese 
Communist Party) denounced m a long editorial on April 13 
the bureaucratic methods of certain Communist olfioials, who, 
it declared, had ignored popular grievances, “ grossly infringed 
the rights and interests of the masses,” and “ made use of 
brutal forms of pressure,” thereby arousing “ jus tilled popular 
discontent.” To correct these methods, it Avas announced, a 
u rectification campaign ” would be launched during which 
“ bureaucrats ” would be exposed by means of public discus- 
sions and would be required to “ remould ” themselves by 
confessing their errors. A directive issued by the Communist 
Party’s Central Committee on April 30 stated that the campaign 
would last six months, that the methods employed would be 
u gentle as a summer breeze,” and that there would be solely 
“ discussion and persuasion.” 

This proposal met with such an enthusiastic response 
throughout China that in certain towns normal working 
virtually came to a standstill during May, and the Government 
was obliged to issue an order that “ rectification meetings ” 
should be conlined to two half-days a week. A prominent part 
in the movement was played by the intellectuals, who at 
meetings of their various professional associations demanded 
greater freedom of thought and expression and the ending of 
the Communist Party’s control of cultural life. 

Authors complained that the Chinese Writers' Association gave 
them orders, that the Communist Party regarded them with suspi- 
cion, and that literary works were judged by purely political criteria; 
th ©80 complaints were admitted to be justified by the Minister of 
Culture (Mr. Mao Tun), who publicly stated that writers rogarded 
the bureaucrats who dominated the Association os ** their masters.” 
The poor quality of many now books, plays, and films, and the 
censoring for political reasons of classical Chineso novels and plays, 
wore also strongly criticized by writers and by theatrical and cinema 
workers. Meetings of journalists protested against the obstacles 
placed in their way by officials and by the police ; scholars pointed 
out that research was being hindered by the amount of time which 
they were obliged to devote to political meetings ; and philologists 
criticized the Government's proposal to introduce a Latin alphabet 
(see 14722 A), which, they stated, had been imposed upon them 
against their will. 

As the campaign proceeded, criticism was increasingly 
directed against the Communist Party and the political system 
as a whole, and the non-Communisl parties began to demand a 
greater share of power. [The most important of those organiza- 
tions are the Democratic League, the Kuomintang Revolu- 
tionary Committee, the Peasants’ and Workers’ Party, and the 
Chiu Sun (“ September 3 ”) Society ; the last-named is so 
called because the victory over Japan is celebrated in China on 
Sept. 3. 1 1 1 was pointed out that the National People’s Congress 
(the Chinese Parliament) exercised no effective control over the 
Government ; that the liberties guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion were constantly violated ; and that the non-Communists 
in the Government had decreased in number and exercised no 
real power. Communist Party members were alleged to form 
a privileged class and to enjoy a much higher standard of 
living limn the mass of the people. Finally, demands were put 
forward for the rehabilitation of persons unjustly accused of 
being u counter-revolutionaries,” and for the abolition of 
detention without trial. The Minister of Justice (Mr. Tung 
Pi-wu admitted in reply to these demands that innocent people 
had been arrested and detained purely on suspicion ; the 
worst abuses had taken place in 1955, during the period 
following the discovery of Kao Kang’s conspiracy (see 14152 C), 
but these, he claimed, had been or were being rectified. 

Full publicity was given to these criticisms by the Press, which 
played a prominent part in the campaign. Among the non-Com- 
munist papers the load was taken by Kwano Mina (“ Light "), a 
dally published by the Democratic League; its editor, Mr. Chu 
An-ping, oven raised the question whether, in view of the highly 
organized and disciplined nature of the Communist Party, its Central 
Committee could evade responsibility for the abuses committed by 
party officials. The magazino People's Literature provoked a 
controversy, similar to that aroused in the Soviet Union by Vladimir 
Dndintsev’s novel Not by Bread Alone tsee 15833 A], by publishing 
a novel which traced the gradual disillusionment of a young 
Communist. 

As a result of the campaign against “ bureaucracy,” it was 
announced on Sept. 12 that 800,000 Government and Com- 
munist Party officials had been removed from their posts and 
transferred to “ productive work” in factories, mines, or agri- 
cultural co-operatives. 


The Campaign against €t Rightists.” 

The Communist Party reacted to the unexpected strength 
of the movement which it had itself initiated by substituting 
“ rightists ” for “ bureaucrats ” as the main target of the 
“ rectification campaign.” During the first half of June the 
People's Daily gave increasing prominence to attacks on 
‘'right-wing elements,” and on June 18 President Mao Tse- 
tung’s speech of Feb. 27 on <c contradictions among the 
people ” [see 15681 A] Avas published m a revised text Avhich 
emphasized that criticism was useful only if it strengthened 
the “ people’s democratic dictatorship ” and the leadership of 
the Communist Party. “ Rectification meetings ” continued, 
but Avere increasingly devoted to denunciations of “ rightists ” ; 
at one such meeting at Peking University on July 26 a 67-year- 
old professor attempted to commit suicide by hurling himself 
against a stone pillar after being interrogated for several hours. 

A session of the National People’s Congress from June 26- 
July 15 Avas made the occasion both for public denunciation of 
the leading “ rightists ” in the non-Commumst parties and for 
private “rectification meetings” of deputies from the same 
city or province. Three Ministers belonging to the Democratic 
League — Mr. Chang Po-ehun (Communications, Dr. Lo Lung- 
chi (Timber Industry), and Mr. Chang Nai-chi (Food) — were 
the object of particularly violent attacks, as a result of which 
they were finally induced to “ confess ” their political “ errors.” 

Mr. Chou En-lai (the Prime Minister), in hie opening: speech, replied 
in detail to criticisms Avhich had been brought against the regime, 
and denounced the ** calumnies ” and ** fantastic demands ” of 
“ certain right-wing elements.” lie expressed the hope that, 
” profiting by their own experience and increased awareness,” they 
would “ repent and accept opportunities of remoulding themselves,” 
but warned them that they might bo considered “ enemies of tie 
people” if they persisted in their “anti-Socialist position.” 

On July 6 Mr. Chang Po-ohun and Dr. Lo Lung-chi were denounced 
in the Congress by Dr. Wu Han (chairman of the Peking branch of 
the Democratic League), who declared that “ after the Hungarian 
affair this clique considered that the Communist Party could not 
continue leading the country, and that this offered the non-Com- 
munist parties their chance.” Through their numerous supporters 
inside tho Loaguo and through its Press, Dr. Wu llan alleged, they 
had tried to incite disorders in the nine largest cities and in many 
universities, but “ their plot had been discovered and their criminal 
plans frustrated.” Despite their activities, he concluded, the League 
would continue to collaborate loyally with the Communist Party. 
Other deputies attacked General Lung Yun, a member of the 
Kuomintang Revolutionary Committee and a vice-chairman of the 
National Defence Council, who was accused of persecuting Com- 
munists when Governor of Yunnan under the Kuomintang regime, 
and of adopting a hostile attitude towards tho Soviet Union. 

Several leading ” rightists ” made public confessions before the 
Congress on July 13. General Lung Yun admitted that he had dis- 
played an “ anti-Soviet and anti -Socialist attitude ” by calling for 
easier terms for the repayment of Soviet loans to China. Mr. Chu 
An-ping confessed that during April and May, under the influence of 
Mr. Chang Po-chun and Dr. Lo Lung-chi, he had published many 
“ ill-mtentioned, one-sided, and destructive ” reports in Kwang 
Ming ; had sent reporters to nine cities deliberately to stir up 
disturbances ; and had used the paper to “ attack the Communist 
Party and weaken its prestige and leadership among the people.” 
Professor Fei Hsiao-tung (a distinguished anthropologist and a 
member of the Democratic League) stated that a meeting of Peking 
professors addressed by Mr. Chang Po-chun on June 6 had discussed 
plans involving a contest for leadership against the Communist 
Party, whilst Mr. Wang Hsi-chang (vice-chairman of the Peasants* 
and Workers' Party) made a highly emotional confession during 
which he broke down and wept. 

Written confessions by the Democratic League Ministers were 
submitted to the closing session of the Congress on July 15. Mr. 
Chang Po-chun said that his political ideas were in “ a dreadful 
state,” which he attributed to his “ f eudal-landlord-b ourgeois ” 
background. He had proposed that the People’s Political Consulta- 
tive Conference (the committee of representatives of the Co mmuni st 
and non-Commumst parties) should be converted into an Upper 
House in which Communists would be m a minority, with the right 
to veto decisions of the National People’s Congress, and had helped 
to set up committees to work for the weakening of Communist 
influence m the universities and the replacement of proletarian, 
dictatorship by ** bourgeois democracy ” — a polioy which, he 
admitted, would “ inevitably have led to a capitalist comeback.” 
Dr. Lo Lung-chi confessed that he had directed the Democratic 
Leaguo towards the right during the past year, with the aim of 
placing the non-Communist parties in a position to compete for 
power with the Communist Party. He attributed his failings to the 
“ feudal and bourgeois ” outlook of his family, to his education in 
Britain and the U.S.A., and to the fact that he had been “ poisoned ” 
by reading British and American magazines. The confession made 
by Mr. Chang Nai-chi was much more restrained in tone ; he 
admitted minor errors caused by “ bourgeois individualism,” but 
denied other charges brought against him, including one of conspiring 
Avith Mr. Chang Po-chun and Dr. Lo Lung-chi. 
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During July and August two other Ministers, Mr. Hsu 
Teh-heng (Marino Products) and Mr. Tseng Clmo-luu (Deputy 
Minister of Higher Education), were denounced for *• rightist ” 
activities. Mr. Hsu Teh-heng was accused of attempting to 
recruit new members in intellectual circles for the Chin tian 
society (of which he is chairman) and of advocating* the 
abolition of the Communist Party committees which run schools 
and universities. Despite the gravity of some of the charges 
brought against them, however, all the “ rightist ” Ministers 
apparently retained their posts, 

In its later stages the campaign against u rightists,’’ which 
reached its height during August, was directed particularly 
against the intellectuals. Beginning in the universities, it was 
later extended to cover the Writers’ Association, the schools, 
and cinema workers’, theatrical workers’* and musicians’ 
organizations. 

On Aug. 7 the l^ess announced that Miss Ting Ling (a famous 
novelist and dramatist, who had boon a Communist Party member 
Bin oo 1931) and anothor writer. Miss Chon Chi-hsia, had boon 
denounced as the leaders of an “ anti-party clique ” which had 
opposed the Communist Party’s supervision of literary work, 
propagated ” bourgeois ” ideas, and conducted a campaign against 
fundamental aspects of tho party's policy in collaboration with the 
leaders of tho Democratic League. At tho time of the Hungarian 
revolt, it was alleged, they had decided that “ tho time had ooruo to 
launch a oountor-attaolc against tho party,” and subsequently had 
taken advantage of the ** rectification campaign ” to ” carry out 
their attack on tho party both from inside and outside.” Miss Chen 
Chi-hsia was reported to have confessed on Aug. 3, at the tenth of a 
series of mootings of the Writers’ Association, but MIhb Ting Ling 
consistently denied tho charges against her. 

In a report presented to the Communist Party Central 
Committee on Sept. 251), the secretary-general (Mr. Teng 
ILsiao-ping) announced that the campaign against “ rightists ” 
had been completed. The first two stages of the 44 rectification 
campaign,” he slated, had permitted first the 44 (lowering of 
opinions ” and then “ a violent counter-attack against the 
right.” Two more stages remained, which would be concerned 
respectively with “reforms” and with “ meditation and study.*’ 

Strikes and Local Revolts. 

During the first stage of the “ rectification campaign ” the 
Press gave details of the strikes and Llic unrest among students 
to which President Mao Tsc-tung had referred in his speech 
of Feb. 27. During 1950, it was admitted, strikes had taken 
place at factories in Peking, Tientsin, Chungking, and else- 
where, and disorders had occurred in the Universities of Peking, 
Tientsin, Chungking, Harbin, and Taiyuan. These distur- 
bances were officially attributed to tho bureaucratic attitude 
of the authorities ; trade union leaders admitted that the 
unions were “ out of touch with the masses,” and that when 
unrest developed the workers had formed their own organizations 
outside the official trade unions. The Press also referred, 
though more discreetly, to opposition by the peasantry to 
collectivization of the land, which had led to disturbances in 
Shensi province (Central China), 

From July to September, on the other hand, the Chinese 
Press gave increasing prominence to reports of the activities of 
“ counter-revolutionary ” organizations and local revolts, 
18 alleged conspiracies being reported between July 24 and 
Aug. 19. These reports showed an increasing tendency to 
connect the disturbances with the activities of leading 44 right- 
ists,” at first indirectly and later directly. An exhibition 
illustrating the 44 crimes of the reactionaries,’’ organized by the 
Ministry of Public Security, was held in Peking during Sep- 
tember, one section being devoted to the attempts made 
by 44 counter-revolutionaries ” to utilize the 44 rightists ” in 
order to restore capitalism. In connexion with this exhibition, 
it was announced that 81,000 44 reactionaries ” had been 
arrested since July 1955. 

Aooordlng to reports published in the Press during July-Septombor, 
local revolts took place in Shensi on May 17, when members of an 
organisation called the “ Army for Justice and Salvation ” destroyed 
two offices of iooal people's committees ; in Kwangtung (S.HS. China) 
on July 12, when seven people were killed ; and in Chekiang province 
(S.E. OMna) in July, when a Communist Party office and a bank 
were raided. Over 1,000 students rioted in the city of Hanyang in 
June, after they had been ordered to And employment because of 
the shortage of classrooms ; during the riots, which continued for 
two days, they stuck up posters demanding the restoration of tho 
Kuomintang regime, attacked Communist Party officials, stormed 
the party headquarters, and attempted to seize an ammunition 
depot. The leaders of the rioters, who included soveral teachers, 
were arrested. 

1 The People* 8 Daily hocused Mr. Chang Po-chun on 8ept. 3 of being 
involved in a plot to turn Fukien provinoe (SJB. China) into an 
independent State, and alleged that Mr. Li Shu -chung (leader of the 


Peasants’ and Workers’ Party in the provineo) had tried to establish 
contact witli “ bandit groups ” for this purpose through 16 agents, 
10 of whom had since boon sentenced to death or placed under police 
supervision. The arrest of members of various antl-CJoimnunist 
organizations had previously been reported during July and August 
from the provinces of Mhantung (10. China), Honan and Hupeh 
(Central China), Kwangtung and ICwangsi (H.iih China), and Tsinghai 
CN.W. China). 

Local revolts had previously occurred in the early months 
of 1950 in two areas inhabited by national minorities. In 
Liangshun (a distriet on the borders of Szechwan and Yunnan 
inhaibiLed by Yis) members of the landowning class rebelled 
against the abolition of slavery and the division of part of their 
land among their former slaves, whilst in the Kanze auto- 
nomous region of Szeehwun (inhabited by Tibetans) the land- 
lords similarly revolted in February 1950 against the abolition 
of slavery and forced labour and the liquidation of usurious 
debts. [Mr. Liu Ke-ping, chairman of the Nationalities Affairs 
Committee of the National People’s Congress, suggested on 
Aug. 7, 1950, that the latter revolt had given rise to the 
unfounded reports of a rebellion in Tibet (see 149 12 A) which 
had appeared in the foreign Press.) Both risings were quickly 
suppressed with the co-operation of the local peasantry ; it 
was suggested, however, that they were partly responsible for 
the warnings against undue haste in introducing reforms among 
the national minorities which were given by speakers at the 
eighth Communist Party congress (see 15282 A) and by 
President Mao Tsc-tung in his speech of Feb. 27 1957. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, 
Paris - New York Times) (Prev. rep* *568* A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves* 
- First Drawing on Export-Import Bank Credit. 

The Treasury announced on Nov. 4 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during October by 
$248,000,000, after taking into account (a) the payment of 
$180,000,000 to the E.P.U. in respect of the U.K.’s delleit in 
September ; ( b ) the payment of $8,000,000 to creditor coun- 
tries m the E.P.U. under bilateral settlements ; (c) the 
drawing of $250,000,000 on the Export- Import Bank credit. 

It was pointed out by tho Treasury that, oxeluding tho drawing 
on tho Export-Import Bank credit on the one hand and the pnj meats 
to tho KS.P.U. on tho olhor, neither of which concerned transactions 
in October, there was a not gain for tho reserves of 1126,000,000 
during tho month, compared with u fall oC $292,000,000 iu September 
and of $225,000,000 in August. Although this marked improve- 
ment ro {looted tho corresponding improvement In sterling in tho 
International exchange markets, It was difficult to say* how much 
was due to currency transactions and how mnoh to normal com- 
mercial payments. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. October settlement 
showed that Britain had a surplus of £9,000,000 ; three- 
quarters of this would he settled by the E.P.U. in gold or 
dollars (involving a payment of $19,000, 0(H) during November), 
and the remaining quarter by a reduction in the U.K.’s debt 
to the Union. It was officially suggested that, without the 
extensive drawing-in of funds by the Bank of France, Britain’s 
E.P.U. surplus might well have reached £20,000,000. 

Between Got. 10 and the end of the month sterling continued 
to fluctuate around the parity of $2.80, being quoted either 
above or only very slightly below that level, and reaching its 
highest pint since June 20, 1950, at $2,80 it on Oct. 15. On 
Oct. 21 it also reached its highest point against the Deutsche- 
mark since April 28, 1955, at ll,78f DM.— (Treasury Press 
Office, London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Financial" Times) 
(Prev. rep. 15790 D $ Sterling-Dollar Rate, 1:5800 A.) 

B. EGYPT* — Formation of National Union* 

A decree was promulgated by President Nasser on Nov. 2 
setting up the National Union, the single-party organization 
which was envisaged in the Constitution adopted in 1950. 
Replacing the former Liberation Rally, it is designed 44 to 
realize the objectives of the revolution of 1952 and to promote 
efforts to build up the nation on sound foundations by estab- 
lishing a socialist, democratic, co-operative society free from 
political, social and economic exploitation.” 

The National Union will have a supreme executive committee 
of 20 members, headed by President Nasser, which will 
nominate all future candidates for the 850-member National 
Assembly. It will be organized in local* area, provincial and 
national committees ; will receive financial aid from the State ; 
and is authorized to invest its funds and accept donations. 
Membership is open to all Egyptians aged 10 and over. 

(Times - Observer) (Prev* rep. Election®, 15730 A l 

New Constitution, 14927 A.) 
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A. TURKEY* — Democratic Party Victory in General 
Elections. - Amendment of Electoral Law. - Re-election 
of President Bayar. - Opposition Protests at Press Legis- 
lation and Restriction of Political Meetings. - Arrest of 
Mr. Gulek and Mr. Bolukbashi. 

General elections were held in Turkey on Oct. 27, following 
the dissolution of the Kamutay (Grand National Assembly) on 
Sept, 11, in accordance with a decision of the ruling Democratic 
Party to advance the elec Lion date from the spiing of 1958. 
Immediately before its dissolution the old Assembly had 

g assed Government-sponsored legislation amending the electoral 
iw. This legislation, adopted against strong Opposition pro- 
tests, was aimed at countering an agreement between the three 
Opposition parties— the People’s Republican Party, the Free- 
dom ( Hurriyet ) Party, and the Republican National Party — for 
full co-operation between them at future elections. The three- 
parly agreement had been announced on Aug. 22. 

The Electoral Amendment Bill, which was passed by the 
Kamutay on Sept. 11, laid down : 

(1) that anyone whoso candidature had boon discussed by a 
party could not join another party or stand for it in an olootion ; 

(2) that parties participating in elections must produce lists of 
candidates in every Province in which they maintained a political 
organization, and that the number of candidates submitted by thorn 
must bo equal to the number oC deputies to bo elected in each 
constituency, failing which their participation in the elections would 
be nullified ; 

(3) that no person could become a candidate of a political party if 
he had resigned from another party loss than six months before the 
election ; 

(4) that any party official or other person making false statements 
in connexion with investigations into possible violations of the above- 
mentioned rules would bo liable to imprisonment from one to three 
years ; 

(5) that no person could become a candidate of any other party 
but his own, candidatures violating this rule being liable to invalida- 
tion , 

(C) that lists containing candidates from more than one party, or 
combining Independents with party candidates, would not bo admitted, 
and that the inclusion of names other than those presented in official 
party lists would bo illegal ; 

(7) that when Parliament had decided to call general elootions, new 
voting lists would be prepared. 

The principal objectives of the legislation were : to require 
each political party to present lists of its own ; to prevent the 
presentation of common lisls by a coalition of the Opposition 
parties ; and also to forestall the repartitionmg of seats 
among the Opposition parties under an arrangement whereby 
two of them agreed to vote for the candidates of the third 
party. Another objective was to prevent Democratic deputies 
who had either recently resigned from the Democratic Party, 
or had not been re-nominated by it for the elections, from 
running for any of the Opposition parties. [Shortly before the 
dissolution of the old National Assembly three deputies had 
resigned from the Democratic Parly— Professor Kbprfilu, the 
former Foreign Minister and Deputy Premier, and two deputies 
from Konia province.] 

Following the passage of the Bill, the three Opposition 
parties decided on Sept. 20 that the legislation bad made it 
impossible for them to unite in fighting the general election. 

Under the electoral system members of the Grand National 
Assembly are elected from multi-member constituencies, each 
corresponding to Turkey’s 07 provinces and each returning 
one member for every 40,000 of the population. The party list 
obtaining the largest number of votes is automatically entitled 
to all the seats in the constituency, even if it has gamed a bare 
majority. On the basis of the population census of 1955 [see 
14097 K], the Assembly’s membership was increased from 
541 to 610. The number of deputies for each constituency 
varied between 89 for Istanbul (the largest) and four for Van 
(the smallest). 

Both the Democratic Party and the Republican People’s Party 
contested all 67 constituencies, while the Freedom Party contested 
56 and the Republican National Party 63. The Democratic Party’s 
lists included the names of high officers of the armed forces who — 
in accordance with the electoral law— had previously resigned from 
the armed forces in order to stand as candidates. They included 
General Tunaboylu (former Chief of General. Staff), General Aknoz 
(former O.-in-C., Land Foroes), General Uchaner (former C.-in-C , 
Air Foroes), and Admiral Altinjan (former C.-in-C., Naval Forces). 
On the other hand, the Democratic lists did not include over 100 
members of the old Parliament, who were replaced by newoomers— 
many of whom were younger men. Among the women candidates 
was Mme. Nazll Tlabar, a well known deputy who stood as a Democrat 
in Istanbul. Altogether there were over 2,00Q candidates. 

At the time of its dissolution the former Grand National 
Assembly comprised 448 Democrats, 81 members of the 
Republican People’s Party, 84 of the Freedom Party (including 


the three who had left the Democrats early in September — see 
above), and four of the Republican National Party ; there 
were also eight Independents and 21 vacant seats. 

All parties were agreed on the main outlines of Turkey’s 
foreign policy, the elections being fought mainly on domestic 
issues — notably on questions of economic policy, the Govern- 
ment’s Press legislation, and the new electoral amendment 
law. As regards economic policy, the Democrats pointed to 
the achievements of their large-scale expansion programme, 
whilst the Opposition parties claimed that this policy had led 
to inflation and to a shortage of commodities, thereby causing 
great hardship to the poorer classes. In addition to demanding 
measures against inflation, the Opposition also advocated the 
creation of a Second Chamber and of a Supreme Court to 
decide on constitutional matters ; the preservation of the 
judiciary from interference by the Executive ; the repeal of 
the stringent press legislation enacted by the outgoing 
Parliament and of other measures restricting the liberty of the 
individual (see below) ; the introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation ; and the holding of new elections within six months. 
To enable the proposed constitutional changes to be enacted, 
the Opposition suggested that the new Assembly should become 
a Constituent Assembly. 

The results of the elections were as follows, comparison 
being given with the 1954 elections : 

Seats 


1957 1954 

Democratic Party . . . . 421 503 

Republican People’s Party . . 173 31 

Freedom Party* . . . . 4 — 

Republican National Party . . 4 5 

Independents . . . . . . — 2 


♦The Freedom Party was formed in. 1955 by dissident Democratic 
deputies [soe 14549 A]. 

Nearly 11,000,000 voters went to the polls, representing about 
90 per cent of the electorate. The successful candidates 
included seven women. 

As the party lists for some constituencies included candidates 
who had also been named for a second constituency, the total 
number of seats actually exceeded the total number of candi- 
dates elected. Thus 424 Democrats candidates were successful, 
of whom three, however, were elected for two constituencies ; 
of the candidates standing for the Republican People’s Party, 
178 were successful, including five who had been elected in 
two constituencies. The candidates returned for two consti- 
tuencies — among whom were President Bayar (elected m 
Istanbul and Bursa), M. Adnan Menderes (elected in Istanbul 
and Aydm), and M. Inonu, leader of the Republican People’s 
Party (elected in Ankara and Malatya) — will have to choose 
which seat they wish to retain, whilst the second seat not 
accepted by them will have to be contested in a by-election. 
Eight by-elections will thus have to be held before the member- 
ship of the new Grand National Assembly is complete. 

Of tho provincial constituencies, 44 (including Istanbul and Izmir) 
were won by the Democrats, 18 (including Ankara) by the Republican 
People’s Party, and one each by the Freedom and Republican 
National parties. In three Provinces there were mixed results 
owing to candidates from one party list having been combined by 
the voters with those from others. Among those elected was M. Osman 
Bolukbashi, the leader of the Republican National Party, who is in 
prison on charges of contempt of Parliament [see below] and who 
was ro -elected as a deputy for Kirshehir. 

The elections themselves passed off in complete calm, but 
several incidents occurred during the election campaign in 
Ankara and Istanbul, whilst serious rioting broke out on 
Oct. 29 in connexion with demonstrations organized by the 
Opposition in protest against alleged electoral frauds by the 
Democratic Party. 

At Gaziautep (Southern Turkey) a policeman and a boy were 
killed and seven people wounded when soveral thousand followers of 
the Republican Party, complaining that their names had been 
omitted from the electoral register, attacked the headquarters of the 
Democratic Party and the Prefecture. The police used tear-gas and 
eventually fired shots to disperse the demonstrators. The election 
results in Gaziantep had been announced as 70,731 votes for the 
Democrats and 70,550 for the People’s Republican Party, the 
Democrats thus gaining all the 10 seats for the provinoe though 
having a majority of only 181. 

The Republican People’s Party announced on Oct. 31 that 
it contested the validity of the election results in 15 provinces 
(m which 137 Democratic deputies had been elected), on the 
ground that a relatively large number of voters had been 
unable to cast their votes because their names had been 
omitted from the electoral register although they possessed 
voters’ certificates. The Opposition also complained that 
radio stations had announced certain results before the closing 
of the poll, which, it was alleged, had influenced the 
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The new Grand National Assembly met for the first time on 
Nov. 1 to elect the President of the Republic and its own 
president and vice-presidents. M. Jelul Buy nr, the Demoerntic 
candidate, was re-elected President of the Republic for a third 
term by 41 & votes to nil, the Opposition abstaining. 

Internal Developments in 1956-57* - 
Restrictions on the Press and Political Meetings. - 
Premature Superannuation of Judges. 

The Opposition’s electoral campaign was particularly directed 
against legislation (enacted during 1956) imposing new and far- 
reaching restrictions on the Press and on political meetings. 
The Opposition parties also strongly opposed previous legislation 
superannuating a number of judges, including three members 
of the Supreme Court, before they had reached the retiring age. 
These and other internal developments during 1956-57 are 
summarized below under cross-headings : 

Press Legislation. Two XilUs — one tightening' up the existing 
Proas law and the other dealing with the law of libel - were intro- 
duced by the Government on June 4, 1956. The llrst Pill laid down 
(1) that the publication, of “ false reports ” calculated to shake the 
political or economic stability of the State, or to cause unrest among 
tho population, or to cause shortages of essential commodities or 
higher prices for such commodities, would be punishablo by imprison- 
ment from one to throe years or hues up to A3T.10,()00 (about 131,250 ) ; 
(ii) that persons who published, or caused to bo published, information 
which was false, exaggerated, or calculated to undermine tho reputation 
of the Turkish State would bo liablo to similar penalties ; (ili) that 
nowspapors infringing the new regulations could bo suspended for 
three months ; (iv) that denials of false, exaggerated or tendentious 
reports would have to be published without comment or rebuttal, 
such denials to be given tho same space and prominence as the 
original report ; (v) that newspaper proprietors would be liable, 
equally with publishers and editors, for offences against the Tress 
law ; (vi) that journalists would be required to possess a university 
degree, except those who already had throe years’ service on a news- 
paper. Tho libel law laid down similar penalties in the ease of state- 
ments diroctod against tho honour, prestige, credit or standing of 
any person, either by direct attacks or by Insinuation, implication, 
mockery, or satiro, Tho penalties wore increusod if tho person 
against whom such attacks were made hold an oillolal position. 

Tho preamble to tho Press law accused a largo section of the 
Turkish Press of having systematically distorted or misrepresented 
facts in a manner detrimental to the State’s prestige both at home 
and abroad ; of having misquoted statements made by Turkish 
Ministers or foreign visitors, thereby creating a false impression of 
conditions prevailing in Turkey ; and of indulging in deliberate 
slander of persons holding official positions, thereby shaking public 
confidence in thoir efficiency and honesty. 

Both Bills were passed by the Grand National Assembly on June 7, 
1956— tho Press law by 297 votes to 51, and tho libel law by 247 
votes to 48— after violent scones in which deputies twice came to 
blows. M, Ismet Infinfi, loader of tho People’s Republican Party, 
accused the Government of wishing to create a regime of ** violence 
and duress ” and alleged that it had introduced the legislation to 
conceal its failure to deal with tho economic crisis. M. Osman 
Bolukbashi, leader of the National Party, described tlxc legislation 
as “ dictatorial ” and os being in absoluto contradiction to tho 
principles expressed by tho Democratic Party when I 11 opposition. 
Tho spokesman of tho Freedom Party, M. Turau Guresh, denounced 
the Bill in similar terms. For tho Government, the Ml ulster of 
Justice (M. GOktitrk) reiterated tho allegations that certain news- 
papers had consistently abusod democratic rights and freedoms, 
published slanderous reports, and attacked the honour of individuals. 

By May, 1957, fifteen Turkish journalists had boon sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment on charges of violating tho Press 
law. They included tho publisher and editor of tho newspaper 
Zaman (now defunct) and the editor of an Kskosehir paper, who was 
sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment for Ins tilting the Governor 
of Kskesohlr XTovinco. The Syndicate of Journalists in Istanbul 
was temporarily closed by tho courts in July last on tho ground that 
it had Indulged in political activities in violation of the legislation 
(see below) restricting such activities only to political parties, The 
case arose over a protest issued by the Syndicate alleging that 
journalists had been roughly handled by polloe officers while reporting 
politloal demonstrations. 

Restrictions on Political Assemblies. A Government Bill curtailing 
meetings of political parties was passed by the Assembly on June 27, 
1956, by 281 votes to 2, aftor the deputies of ell three Opposition 
parties had walked out of the Ghambor In protest. The Bill laid 
down (1) that political meetings could only be held within a period of 
45 days prior to elections; (ii) that, outsido this 45 -day period, 
parties would be allowed to hold only three closed mootings a year 
(e.g, regional conferences), which must be attended by card-carrying 
members anti to which tho Press would not be admitted ; (iii) that 
permission for such meetings would have to be sought 48 hours in 
advance, the Government retaining power to give or deny permission; 
(Iv^that t^he names of speakers at such meetings, and the subject- 
matter of their speeches, would also have to be submitted in advance 
to the Government ; (v) that political processions, demonstrations, 
aad other forms of “ propaganda ” would be prohibited. The most 
controversial section, however, was that laying down that if attempts 
ware made to violate the law by holding publio meetings and demon- 


strations in the open air, a Government official present would issue 
a warning ; if this warning wore unheeded, tho official would be 
authorized to direct the police to use firearms to disperse tho demon- 
strators, firing three times into tho air before firing ** without aim ” 
into tho crowd. Violations of the law were made punishable by 
imprisonment from three months to two years or fines ranging from 
AIT. 1,000 to £T.5,000. 

The loaders of tho three Opposition parties- M. Indnfi (People’s 
Party), M. Karaosmanoglu (Freedom Party) and M. Bolukbashi 
(National Party)— bitterly attacked the legislation, M. ICaraos* 
munoglu being expelled from tho Chamber aftor ho had declared that 
tho provision giving tho police powers to fire on political demonstra- 
tions was the work of a “ dictator " a statement which he refused 
to retract when called upon to do so. M. Bolukbashi similarly 
denounced the powers given to tho police to open fire on persons 
attending a political meeting, while M. Jnfinfi declared that tho law 
constituted a clear violation of tho constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of speech, free assembly and political discussion. As stated 
above, all throe Opposition parties walked out of tho Chamber before 
tho vote, the two dissentient votes being cast by Independent 
deputies. Government spokesmen Justified tho legislation on the 
grounds of tho alleged abuse made of political meetings and demon- 
strations organized by Opposition parties in different parts of the 
country. 

M. Infinfi, M. Karaosmanoglu, and M. Bolukbashi issued a Joint 
declaration in July 1050 reiterating their opposition to the legislation, 
and affirming the determination of the Opposition parties to press 
for its repeal. Only a short summary of tho manifesto was issued in 
tho Turkish Press. 

Arrests of Opposition Leaders. JVl. Kasim Gulok, secretary -general 
of the People’s Party ami publisher of Vim (the leading Opposition 
newspaper), was arrested on Aug. 2, 1956 at Itlsso (a town on tho 
Black Sea coast) because he had shaken hands with a group of 
admirers - -an action which was held to be an infringement of tho 
law against political demonstrations. M. Gulok who was making 
a tour of tho Black Hon coast, and who had been under close police 
Hurvejiianoe at every town he visited in order to prevent any politloal 
demonstration -was sentenced a week later to six months’ imprison- 
manot and a fine of £T.i,()00, both penalties being however remitted 
as firHt offences. 

M. Gulok had previously been sentenced in June 1956 to a year’s 
imprisonment, and four months’ 44 banishment ” to Bursa, for 
assorting that the elections of 1954 wore illegal, Ponding an appeal 
nguloHt his sentence, he hud continued to remain at liberty. On 
Nov, 21, 1950, the Istanbul Magistrates’ Court reversed the sentence, 
holding Unit the statement for which M. Gulok lmd been arrested 
could not be interpreted us questioning the legality of Parliament. 

On Doe, 20, 1956, however, M. Gulok was sentenced by an Ankara 
court to a year’s imprisonment and a heavy fine for publishing in 
Ulna tho text of one of Ills speeches criticizing the Government’s 
economic policy. Tho same sentences were passed on the editor of 
(Jim, the newspaper 11 self being suspended for one month. Both 
sentences wore Imposed under the new Press law described above* 
Xt was understood, however, that they would not be put into effect 
ponding an appeal by M. Gulok and the editor of (Jim to the courts. 

A Bill lifting parliamentary immunity from M* Bolukbashi (leader 
of tlio National Purty and deputy for Kirshohlr) was passed by the 
Grand National Assembly on June 24, 1957, against strong Opposition 
protests. It was the outcome of a debate a week earlier during 
which M. Bolukbashi had violently attacked the Democratic Parly 
and had come to blows with one of Its members, leading to his 
suspension from throe sittings of the Assembly. The Minister of 
Justice thereupon introduced a Bill to remove parliamentary 
Immunity from M. Bolukbashi on the ground that he had insulted 
tho Assembly, and thereby the national sovereignty of which tho 
Assembly was tho symbol. The Bill was denounced by 51. In (hifi tts 
unconstitutional because it limited the freedom of speech of members 
of Parliament in tho performance of their duties, (The Incidents in 
which M. Bolukbashi had boon Involved a week earlier arose during 
a debate on a Bill for the re -establishment of Kirshohlr as a vllayd 
minus two districts, one of which was M. Bolukbashl’s birthplace, ] 

M. Bolukbashi was arrested on July 2 on a charge of having shown 
disrespect for the Grand National Assembly, and. of having Insulted 
that body, lie was released on July 2X but ro-arrosted on July 25, 
and was awaiting trial at tho time of the general elections. 

Compulsory Retirement of Judges, The Opposition had aliO 
strongly criticized the Government’s action (taken in May 1956) in 
compulsorily retiring 16 judges, including three members of the 
Supreme Court, before they had reached the retirement ago -Unfit 
of 00. The Government maintained that the superannuation of 
those judges was perfectly legal, as It had been effected in accordance 
with a law -passed two years earlier— whereby judges and university 
professors were assimilated with Civil servants and could be placed 
on the rotirod list after 25 years’ service or on reaching the age of 60. 
At tho time that law was passed, the Government -replying to 
Opposition criticisms - -said that it would be applied In the interests 
of the judiciary service, and only in oases of incapacity or unfitness 
to exercise judicial functions. X)esplte these assurances, the Opposi- 
tion had continued to demand the repeal of the legislation. 

The president, vice-president, and four members of the Supreme 
Court, as well as the Attorney-General of the Turkish Republic, 
were also compulsorily retired by the Ministry of Justlee in June 1950 
in accordance with the above-mentioned legislation. 
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Heated controversy also arose between the Government and 
the Opposition in December 1956 as the result of the Govern- 
ment’s action in dismissing Professor Fevzioglu, Dean of the 
Faculty of Political Science in Ankara University — an action 
which led to the resignation of several assistant professors and 
lecturers in sympathy with the Dean. The Government justiiied 
Professor Fevzioglu’s dismissal on the ground that he had 
allegedly shown political partisanship and attempted to influ- 
ence students accordingly, whilst the Opposition accused the 
Government of violating the academic independence of the 
universities and persecuting scholars who were suspected of 
holding views opposed to those of the Government. — (Turkish 
Embassy Press Department, London - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 1954 
Elections, 13597 A $ Political Developments, 14549 A 5 

Press Legislation, 13511 D.) 


A. SOVIET UNION. — Marshal Malinovsky succeeds 
Marshal Zhukov as Minister of Defence. - Marshal Zhukov 
dlismissed from Presidium and Central Committee of 
Soviet Communist Party. 

It was announced in Moscow on Oct. 26 (a) that the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. had “ released Marshal 
Grigori Zhukov of his obligations as Minister of Defence,” and 
(b) that Marshal Rodion Malinovsky had been appointed 
Minister of Defence in place of Marshal Zhukov. 

Marshal Rodion Yakovlevich Malinovsky (59) was bom in Odessa, 
served In the Russian Imperial Army as a corporal during the First 
World War, and after the collapse on the .Eastern front made an 
adventurous journey via Siberia, Singapore and the Mediterranean 
to join a Russian brigade lighting in France at the side of the British, 
U.a. and French armies. He made his way back to Russia after tho 
outbreak of tho Revolution, joined the Red Army, and subsequently 
studied at Soviet military academies, rising to the rank of major- 
general at the time of the German invasion of the U.S.S.R. in 1941. 
One of Russia's outstanding generals in the Second World War, he 
commanded tho armies which liberated Rostov, Kharkov and the 
Dnieper industrial region in 1943-44 and which captured Budapest 
in 1945. After the Gorman surrender he was put in charge of the 
Soviot forces in tho Far East, and led the Russian armies which 
advanced through Manchuria in the closing days of tho war against 
Japan, lie remained Commander of the Soviet Sixth (Far Eastern) 
Army aftor tho Japanese surrender, A member of tho Communist 
Party sine© 1926, ho holds tho Order of Lenin, tho Order of Suvorov, 
and many othor decorations. 

The dismissal of Marshal Zhukov was announced on the same 
day as his return from an official visit to Yugoslavia and 
Albania (see below). No further statement was issued until 
Nov. 2, when it was officially announced that he had also been 
dismissed from the Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, and from the Central Committee itself, for 
“ violation of Leninist principles in the leadership of the armed 
forces,” building round himself a “cult of personality, 
surrounding himself with u flatterers and sycophants, and 
“adventurism.” 

Aftor stating that the action against Marshal Zhukov (referred to 
throughout as “ Comrade " Zhukov) had been 
at a plenary meeting of the Control Committee of the C.P.S.U., hoici 
late in October, the statement said that the meeting had been 
specially called to consider the “ improvement of Party-Pohtical 
work " in tho Soviet armod forces. Admitting that there were still 
44 serious shortcomings in practical party and political work in the 
armed forces, tho statement went on : 

44 The 20th Congress [of tho O.P.S.Ud sot before the party and the 
people tho task of koeping our defences abreast of i algw 

techniques and science, to ensure the security of our socialist State 
Along with Commanders exorcising single authority, an 
part in tho accomplishment of this task belongs to the military 
councils, political organs and party organizations of the Army and 
Navy. They must all firmly and consistently Implement the policy 
of the Communist Party, The chief wellspring of the_might of 
our Army and Navy lies in tho faot that the Communist Party th 
guiding and directing foroe of Soviet society — is their organizer, 
loader and instructor. Wo must always 1 remember Lenin s duective 
that the 1 policy of tho military establishment, as of ah other 
establishments and institutions' is pursued ^ n?Xal 

with the general directives given by the party through its Central 
Committee and under its direct control. * " T . . t 

After accusing Marshal Zhukov of having ‘ violated Lenhdst 
nrinclnles ’’ by pursuing in the armed forces a policy of curtailing 
the work of party organizations, political organs and miUtary oonnoii^ 
and of abolishing the leadership and control of 
Government over the Amy and Navy, the statement ttntbraed. 
44 The Central Committee has established that the outt of Comrade 
Zhukov's personality was cultivated in the ScyicJ Amy 
personal participation. With the help of sycophants and ^tterers 
he was praised to the sky in lectures and wottaji in artiolw, 
and pamphlets, and his person and role in the Great Patriotic War 
[i.e. the Seoond World Warl were over-glorified , . . 

Recalling the high mUitaryhonourswhichhadbeen corderredon 

Marshal Zhukov, and the high rank to which ^ mauffl* 

Communist Party, the statement went on ; As a result of insum 


cient party consciousness and incorrect understanding of this 
recognition of his services, Comrade Zhukov forfeited the party 
modesty taught us by Lenin ; imagined that he was the sole hero of 
all the victories scored by our people and their armed forces under 
the leadership of the Communist Party ; and grossly violated the 
Leninist principles of guiding the armed forces. Thus Comrade 
Zhukov has not justified the confidence reposed in him by the party. 
He has proved to be a politically unsteady leader, disposed to adven- 
turism both in understanding the basic tasks of the Soviet Union’s 
foreign policy and in heading the Defence Ministry." 

In conclusion, it was stated that Marshal Zhukov would be given 
other work suitable to his experience and qualifications. 

An article by Marshal Koniev (C.-in-C. of the Warsaw Pact 
forces) strongly criticizing Marshal Zhukov was published in 
Pravda on Nov. 3. The paper also gave a long list of senior 
military commanders who had been present at the Central 
Committee’s meeting, saying in this connexion : “ Many of 
them had known Zhukov for decades. They pointed out his 
serious shortcomings, sharply criticized his mistakes and dis- 
tortions, and unanimously condemned his wrong, unparty-like 
behaviour in the post of Minister of Defence.” 

Marshal Koniev asserted that Marshal Zhukov must bear some of 
the responsibility for the unpreparednese of the Soviet forceB at the 
time of the German invasion in 1 941. Though, his responsibility was 
less than. Stalin’s, he (Zhukov) had had at his disposal 44 indisputable 
data " of the impending German attack against the U.S.S.R., and 
bore 44 serious responsibility for the unpreparedness of our border 
troops in the face of sudden attack by tlie Fascist armies." 

Describing Marshal Zhukov as 44 a person of unusual vanity," 
Marshal Koniev aooused him of 44 immodestly " claiming a decisive 
role in the Battle of Berlin ; of claiming that he had never suffered 
defeat in battle, which was 44 inoorrect " ; and of having allowed a 
painting of himself to be displayed in Soviet Army museums, in 
which he was shown astride a white horse with the ruins of Berlin 
in tho background and the banners of defeated Germany beneath 
the horse’s hooves. Moreover, Marshal Zhukov had 44 downgraded 
the party organization inside the armed forces to the level of purely 
educational forums " and had 44 over-estimated himself and his 
abilities." 

The same issue of Pravda contained a “ confession of errors ” 
by Marshal Zhukov himself, which he was stated to have made 
at the plenary session of the Central Committee. 

Pravda quoted Marshal Zhukov as saying that ho recognized the 
44 correctness " of the charges made against him, and also realized 
44 the significance of the mistakes I made in. tho leadership of the 
armed forces . . . and the political mistakes I made as a member of 
the Central Committee and of the Presidium." 

Marshal Zhukov was also quoted as saying : 44 The criticism 
against me I consider to be substantially correct, and look upon it as 
comradely party help to me personally and to other military workers 
in correctly understanding the demands and line of the party in 
the management of the Army and Navy, and the question of the 
correct party -political training of the personnel of the armed forces. 

44 In proposing the exaction of penalties some comrades mentioned 
that I had already once been excluded from the Central Committee 
when Stalin was alive in 1946, and that I had not understood the 
need to correct those mistakes for which I had been eliminated. 
At that time I did not admit as correct my elimination from the 
Central Committee and the charges brought against me. Now it is a 
different matter. I recognize my mistakes. I have become deeply 
conscious of them in. the course of the plenary meeting, and I pledge 
my word to the Central Committee that I shall eliminate my short* 
comings." 

Marshal Zhukov (who had been Minister of Defence since 
February 1955) had paid a visit to Yugoslavia from Oct. 8-17, 
returning the visit paid to the U.S.S.R. in June by the Yugo- 
slav Defence Minister, General Gosnjak (see 15731 A). While in 
Yugoslavia he had a meeting with President Tito at Bled, as 
well as discussions with General Gosnjak, and attended Yugo- 
slav Army manoeuvres in Croatia. He returned on Oct. 26 to 
Moscow after paying a four-day visit to Albania. # 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London ■* Times - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev, rep. 15639 A $ Marshal Zhukov, 14033 A.) 


B. ISRAEL. — Grenade-throwing Incident in Parlia- 
ment. - Wounding of Israeli Ministers. 

Six Ministers in the Israeli Government were injured on 
Oct. 29 when a hand-grenade was thrown from the visitors 
gallery duting a debate in the ICnessct. The grenade, which 
exploded on the ministerial bench, caused superficial injuries to 
the Prime Minister (Mr. Ben-Gurion), the Foreign Minister 
(Mrs. Golda Meir) and the Ministers of Health (Mr. Bamlai), 
Transport (Mr. Cannel) and Trade (Mr. Saptur). The Minister 
for Religious Affairs, Mr. Shapiro, was seriously injured and 
had to undergo an immediate operation, but was later reported, 
to be out of danger. The assailant, a 25-year-old Iraqi Jew 
without political connexions, was immediately arrested. He was 
found to be of unbalanced mentality and it was stated that he 
had previously been in a mental institution* ’ (Times) 
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KEESING S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


November 2 — 9, 1957. 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Queen’s Speech. 

The new session of Parliament was opened on Nov. 5 by 
Ii.M. the Queen, who announced the Government’s legislative 
programme in the following Speech from the Throne : 

44 My Lords and Members o£ llio House of Commons * 

“ J look forward with much pleasure to the visit which the President 
of the Italian Republic and Signora Grouchi will pay to this country 
next May. 

u I and my dear husband have been most profoundly moved by 
our recent stay in Canada and our visit to the United States of 
America. The warmth of the welcome which greeted us wherever wc 
wont was spontaneous evidence of the bond of common sympathy 
which unites the peoples of the Commonwealth and the English- 
speaking world. 

44 It will ho the constant endeavour of my Government to foster 
this unity of sentiment and purpose among the froo peoples, that they 
may be confirmed in their rosolvo to defend the right and to sustain 
those values on which onr civilization is founded. My Government 
have recently hold discussions in Washington with tho TJ.S. Govern- 
ment, the results of which, thoy confidently believe, will greatly 
furthor tho achiovomont of this aim. 

44 My Government will seek to strengthen tho United Nations in 
the task of maintaining justice and peace throughout tho world. 
Thoy will pursue their endeavours to achieve an agreement on 
disarmament, mindful that, at this momentous time, tho advance of 
science into tho unknown should bo inspired by tho hopes, and not 
rotardod by tho foars, of mankind. 

44 In accordance with their belief in responsible self -government 
by free peoples, my Ministers will continue to promote tho eoonomio 
and constitutional development of tho territories overseas whioh 
are in their care. They will introduce legislation to give effect to 
certain recommendations of tho Conference held in April, 1957, 
about tlio future Constitution of Singapore. They will endeavour, in 
ogroomont with tho Government of Malta, to further tho plans for 
tho closer association of Malta with tho United Kingdom. Thoy will 
continuo to seek a just and enduring solution of tho problems of 
Cyprus, in oonformity both with tho intorosts of tho local com- 
munities and with those of this country and our allies. 

44 Members of the House of Commons : 

44 Estimates for tho public eorvicoa will bo laid before you in due 
course. 

44 My Lords and Mombors of tho IIouso of Commons ; 

44 My Ministers are resolved to take all steps necessary to maintain 
tho value of our money, to preserve tho economic basis of full employ- 
ment by restraining inflation, to strengthen onr balance of payments 
and to fortify our reserves, upon which depends the strength of 
sterling and hence the strength of tho sterling area as a whole. My 
Government believe that these are purposes whioh should command 
the support of all sections of the nation, 

44 My Government welcome the recommendation, made by the 
recent meeting of Commonwealth Finance Ministers in Canada, that 
a Commonwealth trade and economic conference should he hold In 
1958. Thoy consider that this would provide a valuable opportunity 
to reinforce still further the eoonomio tics betwoon the members of 
the Commonwealth. 

44 My Government also welcome the recent declaration by the 
Counoil of the Organization for European Economic Co -operation of 
their determination to promote tho establishment of a European 
Free Trade Area. It is tho firm purpose of my Ministers to seok to 
bring those negotiations to a successful conclusion, and so to 
strengthen the resources of the free world. 

44 A Bill will be introduced to revise and codify existing legislation 
relating to import duties. 

44 My Ministers will continuo to givo support to agriculture and 
fishing. Legislation will bo introduced to amend certain provisions 
of the Agriculture and Agricultural Holdings Acts and to improve 
agricultural drainage in Scotland. 

44 My Government have completed a comprehensive review of the 
emergency powers relating to land. They will propose the repool of 
certain of these powers and their replacement, so far as necessary, 
by statutory provisions. 

44 A measure will be laid before you to establish a Conservancy 
Authority for Milford Haven to regulate tho increased maritime 
traffic which should result from the projected development of this 
important harbour. 

44 My Ministers will seek to promote the progressive development 
of the Institutions of Government in this country, to enlargo tho 
opportunities for public service, and to foster tho sense of shared 
responsibility for the efficient discharge of the manifold functions 
of Government. Thus legislation will he laid before yon to establish 
machinery for the reorganization of local government in England 
and Wales. This measure will also make adjustments in the rating 
system, and in the system of Exchequer grants to local authorities. 
Separate legislation will be introduced for these two purposes In 
Scotland, 

wfil also bo Invited to approve a measure to permit the 
creation of life peerages for men and women, carrying the right to 
sit and vote in the House of Lords. 

/n ** ^y Government have considered with care the report of the 
ZSSSftto* Administrative Tribunals and Enquiries and will 
introduce legislation to give effect to certain of the recommendations 
q£ that committee. 


44 My Ministers will continue to promote tho social welfare of my 
people. A Bill will bo introduced to improve tho arrangements for 
the industrial rehabilitation, training and resettlement of disabled 
persons. 

44 War pensions will bo increased. legislation will bo introduced 
to authorize increases in retirement and other benefits, and in contri- 
butions under tho National Insurance and Industrial Injuries 
Schemes ; and my Government will continue to study tho wider 
problems of provision for old age. 

44 Thoy will also introduce legislation amending tho law relating 
to tho adoption of children and providing for the supervision of those 
who tako children into their care for payment,. 

44 Thoy will continue to pay particular attention to penal reform 
and the troatment of offenders, and will develop improvements in 
tho prison system in the light of an imaginative programme of 
research. 

44 Other measures will bo laid before you In due course. 

44 My Lords and Members of tho House of Commons ; 

44 Throo weeks ago 1 opened the Parliament of Canada. Today I 
open Parliament at Westminster, where our forefathers, many 
centuries ago, laid the first foundations of those institutions of 
Parliamentary democracy which peoples throughout the world have 
adoptod as tho guardian of their rights, their liberties, and their 
hopes. 

44 From the New World I have brought a message of firm fellow- 
ship and the assurance of a common faith. Bearing in my heart the 
inspiration of that message, I pray that the blessing of Almighty 
God may rest upon yonr counsels.'* 

Important legislative measures announced by the Queen 
included the crealion of life peerages for men and women, a 
reform which will enable women to sit in the House of Lords 
for the first time ; reorganization of local government ; the 
repeal of certain emergency powers relating to land ; the 
establishment of a Conservancy Authority for Milford Haven ; 
pensions increases ; and amendment of the law relating to 
the adoption of children. 

The forthcoming visit of the Italian President to Britain, 
referred to by her Majesty, had been announced from 
Buckingham Palace and in Home on Oct. 20* The announce- 
ment stated that President and Signora Gronchi had accepted 
an invitation from the Queen to pay a State visit to London 
from May 18-15, 1958. It will be the first visit to Britain by 
the head of the Italian Slate since 1024, when King Victor 
Emanuel HI and Queen Elena visited London,- (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15199 A.) 

B. SYRIA - SOVIET UNION, — Signing of Agreement 
on Soviet Economic and Technical Aid. 

Following the visit of a Soviet economic delegation to 
Syria (sec page 15811, second column), an agreement on 
economic and technical co-operation between the two countries 
was signed in Damascus on Oct, 28 by M. Sabry Assail, the 
Syrian Prime Minister, and M, Nikitin, vice-chairman of the 
Soviet Slate Committee for Foreign Economic Relations and 
leader of the Soviet delegation. The principal provisions of the 
agreement were stated to be as follows : 

(1) Tho U.S.S.It, would give technics 1 and economic aid for 19 
projoets, Including tho building or damn and hydro •electric stations 
on tho Euphrates, Ynrm.uk, and Creates rivers ; the construction of 
an irrigation system benefiting 190,000 hectares (785.0 sq, miles); 
tho building of two railway lines, one linking Aleppo with tCamoohlloh 
(312 miles) and tho other from Homs to the port of Latakia (05 
miles) ; tho construction of a nitrogen fertilizer plant ; the building 
of new and tho reconstruction of existing road bridges ; the prepara- 
tion of a geological map of Syria ; and the carrying-out of geological 
prospecting with regard to Syrian national resources, 

(2) Soviet aid would be given in the form of designing, prospecting, 
and research work, tho supply of equipment and materials, and other 
services connected with the above-mentioned projects. 

(3) Tho U.S.S.B. would grant to Syria a 12 -year rouble credit in 
roepoct of the cost involved, bearing interest at 2$ per cant p.a. and 
being repayable either m freely convertible foreign currencies or 
through tho delivery of goods. 

(4) The agreement would come Into force on the exchange of 
ratification instruments. 

The total amount involved was not officially given, but 
according to unofficial reports from Damascus the Soviet aid 
will amount to $08,000,000, or about £85,000,000. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep, 15811 A j 15745 A ; 15705 A.) 

C. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. — 
Lord Dalhousie installed as Governor-General* 

Lord Dalhousie was formally installed as Governor-General 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland on Oct. 8 in 
succession to the late Lord Llewellin. The ceremony at Govern- 
ment House in Salisbury was attended by Sir Roy Welensky, 
Prime Minister of the Federation, and Mr. Garfield ’Todd, Prime 
Minister, of Southern Rhodesia. (Federal Information Dept.) 

(Prev, rep. 15501 B.) 
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A. INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY. 
— Inaugural Congress in Vienna. - Elections to Board of 
Governors. - Mr. Sterling Cole appointed Director- 
General of I.A.E.A. - First Programme and Budget. 

The foundation conference of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was held in Vienna (Hie permanent head- 
quarters of the Agency) from Oct. 1 - 23. The conference, 
attended by representatives of 50 countries, took place m the 
Vienna Konzerihaus and was opened by the President of 
Austria (Dr. Adolf Soliarf), who described it as “ an important 
landmark in the history of the world.” Dr. Karl Gruber, 
Austrian Ambassador in Washington and former Foreign 
Minister of the Austrian Republic, was elected president of the 
conference by acclamation. 

Messages welcoming the establishment of the I.A.E.A., and 
stressing the importance for mankind of the “ aloms-for- 
peaee ” programmes for which it would be responsible, were 
sent by many heads of States and Governments, including 
President Eisenhower, President Voroshilov, and Mr. Macmillan. 


At tho opening oJ! tlio conference the U.S.W.R. and Chechoslovakia 
jointly presented a resolution proposing that all countries wishing to 
do so should participate by sending observers. This proposal (which 
would have allowed Communist China and Eastern Germany, ior 
example, to ho represented) was rejected by 35 votes to 13, with 
Morocco abstaining. In its place, the conference adopted a Canadian 
amendment proposing that all countries in membership of the 
United Nations or any of its specialized agencies, but not in member- 
ship of tho I.A.E.A., should be permitted to send observers. The 
Soviot’Ozoohosiovak resolution was supported by Bulgaria, Byelo- 
russia, Ceylon, Egypt, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Poland, Rumania, 
tho Ukraine, and Jugoslavia, in addition to the two sponsors. 

A Soviet attempt to invalidate the credentials of the Chinese 
Nationalist delegation was similarly rejected by 25 votes to 1C, the 
minority vote including India, Indonesia and Yugoslavia. 


The principal features of the conference were (1) the com- 
pletion of elections to the Board of Governors of the I.A.E.A., 
on which 23 countries are represented ; (2) the election of 
Mr. W. Sterling Cole (U.S.A.) as Director-General of the 
Agency ; and (S) the adoption of the Agency’s first programme 
and budget. 

Board of Governors. As laid down In the Statute of the I.A.E.A., 
the 23-nation Board of Governors is ohosen as follows : (a) 13 
members elected by the Agenoy’s Preparatory Commission, com- 
prising live nations regarded as “ tho most advuncocl in the 
technology of atomic energy,’' five other countries where atomic 
technology is In an advanced state, two major suppliers of source 
materials, and one supplying technical assistance ; (6) seven coun- 
tries elected on a geographical basis ; and (o) throe members elected 
“ largo,” Tho Statute laid down that the countries undor (b) and 
(c) wore to be elected at tho lirst conference of the I.A.E.A. 

Tho 13 members undor (a) wore elected by the Preparatory 
Oommlssion on July 31, prior to the opening of the conference. 
They wore : Australia, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Japan, Portugal, South Africa, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the Unitod States. The other ten members 
were elected by secret ballot during tho conference, those elected to 
represent geographical areas being : Argentina C^^in Amori^ 
Italy (Western Europe), Rumania (Eastern Europe), Egypt (Africa 
and Middle East), Pakistan (South Asia), Indonesia (South-East 
Asia and Pacific) and South Korea (Far East). Tho three members 
elected “ at largo ” wore Guatemala, Fern, and Turkey. 

Dr. Pavol Winkler (Czechoslovakia) was unanimously eleoted 
chairman of the Board of Governors. 

Director-General of Agency. Mr. William Sterling Cole (53), a 
Republican member of the U.S. House of Representatives, was 
unanimously chosen by tho Board of Governors as the first Director- 
General of the I.A.E.A., to serve for a four-year term. His election 
was approved in olosod session (Oet. 4) and was subsequently agreed 
to at a plenary session of the conference without opposition. No 
alternative candidate was put forward, although the Soviet delegate 
(Professor Emilianov) said that his Government would have preferred 
a representative of one of the ” neutral ’ countries to have filled the 
office, rather than a representative of a great Power. 

Mr. Sterling Cole, a lawyer, has been a member of the J C.S. House 
of Representatives for Bath (New York State) sinoe 1935. He has 
served on the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
Kits oroatton to 194«7aotlng as chairman in 1953-54, and was a 
member of tho U.S. delegations both to the atoms-for-peace con- 
“orence hold at Genova in 1955 and the conference which drew up 
tho Agency's Statute in Now York in 1956. As Diroctoi-General ot 
tho I.A.B.A. he will be assisted by a staff ol about 370. Until Mr. 
Cole’s resignation Irom the U.S. Congress the tunotions of Director- 
General will be discharged ad interim by Dr. Paul Jofi.es (Switzerland), 
the acting Secretary-General of the X.A.B.A. and previously Exeoutiv 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission whioh drew up the Agency s 
Statute in 1956. 

The candidature of Mr. Cole was Proposed L to the isew by the 
U.S. Government, whose recommendation stated in part . It was 
^der hls“rman 9 hip that the basic U.S. law concerning atomic 
energy was rewritten to make it possible for peaceful uses of atomic 
energy To be developed more rapidly in the United States and for 


these appheations to be made broadly available to other nations. 
This legislation authorized, among other things, U.S. activities in 
establishing the International Atomic Energy Agency.” 

Agency’s First Programme and Budget. The conference unani- 
mously approved a first atoms -for-poace programme laying special 
emphasis on measures to help improve conditions in the under- 
developed countries. It called specifically (I) for the Board of 
Governors to give high priority to items designed to give maximum 
possible benefit in raising living standards in under-developed areas ; 
(2) for members to make voluntary contributions to the I.A.E.A. 
towards the provision of technicians and scientists for the under- 
developed areas ; (3) for expenditure of $250,000 from the Agenoy’a 
general fund for establishing fellowships ; and (4) for a reactor- 
building programme. 

A budget of $4,089,000 (about £1,460,000) was approved for the 
Agency’s first year, to be contributed by member-nations on a basis 
similar to their contributions to the U.N. Budget. Under provisional 
scales tho United States will contribute $1,363,000 (33 per cent), the 
Soviet Union $682,000 (16 per cent), and Great Britain $307,000 
(7.5 per cent), followed by France (5.47 per cent), the German 
Federal Ropublio (4.08), Canada (3.02) and India (2.85). 

During the conference a number of countries promised to 
make fissionable material available for the Agency’s “ atoms- 
for-peace ” programmes, and to provide facilities for training 
and research. The most important offers were made by the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and Portugal. 

The U.S. delegate announced that liis Government would oiler 
5,000 kilograms (11,000 lb.) of Uranium-235 to tho Agency’s “ pool,” 
together with a research reactor, an isotopes laboratory* and a 
comprehensive technical library on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

[A Bill permitting the United States to make small quantities of 
nuclear materials available to the I.A.E.A. for “ atoms-for-peaco ” 
purposes, but roqmrmg the President to obtain Congressional 
approval for furnishing large amounts of material, was signed by 
President Eisenhower on Aug. 28. It supplemented the legislation 
signed by the President on July 29 — see 15780 A]. 

The Soviet representative promised 50 kilograms (110 lb.) of 
U-235 on behalf of his Government, and also announced that the 
U.S.S.Ih was ready to receive 50-100 students from member- 
countries, to provide 50 scholarships for students from the under- 
developed areas, and to train specialists in the use of radioactive 
isotopes in science, medicine, industry and agriculture. 

The British delegate announced that H.M. Government would 
place 20 kilograms (44 lb.) of U-235 at the Agenoy’s disposal, and 
would also make fellowships available, provide radioactive isotopes, 
and help in the training of technical staff. It was pointed out 
that Britain had exported isotopes to 52 countries during 1356, and 
that British experience in this and related fields could form an im- 
portant contribution to tho Agency’s work. 

Portugal (which has large deposits of uranium but no facilities 
for enriohing it) offered to make available 112 £ tons of uranium 
oxide, from which 1,575 lb, of U-235 could be produced. 

In a statement at the end of the conference. Dr. Jolles spoke 
of the “ very encouraging ” nature of the discussions and the 
“ atmosphere of conciliation ” in which the discussions had 
taken place ; political issues between East and West had been 
raised but were never pressed home, and all important deci- 
sions had been taken unanimously. The most important 
result of the conference had been the offers by various 
countries to place at the disposal of the I.A.E.A. a total of 
5,140 kilograms of U-235 and 200 tons of natural uranium. 
Dr. Jolles° pointed out that the quantity of U-235 made 
available was sufficient to keep 20 reactors of 140 megawatts 
capacity going for ten years. 

Dr Jolles also announced that membership of the I.A.E.A. had 
risen to 59 States ; that Finland had applied for membership during 
the conference ; and that one of the Agency’s first and most important 
tasks would be the recruitment and training of permanent staff for 
its Vienna headquarters. The Agency was also offering 100 fellow- 
ships, which it was hoped to finance by voluntary contributions, in 
addition to tho fellowships offered by Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and other countries. 

The next general conference of the I.A.E.A. will be held 
at Vienna in September 1958.— (U.N. Information Centre, 
London - Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - 
Le Monde. Paris - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 
(Prev. rep. I.A.E.A., 15780 A 5 Statute, 15261 A.) 

B. TURKEY - FRANCE. — Agreement on Construc- 
tion of Bosphorus Bridge. 

The final agreement providing for the construction of a 
bridge across the Bosphorus by the Societe Erangaise d'Entre* 
prises Industrielles was signed by tire French and Turkish 
Governments on Oct. 21. The cost of the pxoject was estimated 
at $35,000,000 (about 14,000,000,000 French francs). The 
French Government agreed to grant Turkey a credit of between 
$20,000,000 and $25,000,000, repayable within nine years^ 
the balance of the expenditure being financed by Turkey 
herself.— (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 157*7 «•) 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — Civil Aviation. - Building of 
World’s Largest Airliner. - Soviet Civil Aircraft Types. 

Simultaneously with the launching of the second Russian 
earth satellite (see 15835 A), it was announced by Moscow 
Radio on Nov. 3 that the world’s largest airliner, the TU-1I4, 
had been built m the Soviet Union. It was slated that the air- 
craft could carry up to 220 passengers, though its normal 
complement would be 170 (reduced to 120 on inter-continental 
flights) ; that its four turbo-prop engines had twice the power 
of those in any foreign aircraft ; and that the plane could 
make 10 to 12 hours non-stop flights between Moscow and 
Vladivostok, Peking, Tokio, Delhi, Rangoon, or New York. 

Mosoow Radio said that one of the features of tho TIT-114 was a 
restaurant whioh eon Id seat 48 people, served from two kitchens 
placed one ahovo tho other and connected hy a lift. It was claimed 
that tlrn airliner’s big carry ing-oapaeity, long range, and high speed 
would make possible considerable reductions in air faros and might 
even reduce them to tho level of rail fares. 

Although no name was given to the new aircraft, it was 
believed to be the Tupolev Rossiya, a civil development of the 
Russian four-engined swept-wing turbo-prop bomber known 
as the “ Bear.” The Aeronautical Correspondent of The Times 
said that the Rossiya was reported to have a range of between 
4,800 and 5,100 miles and a cruising speed of over 500 nup.li. 
It was designed for Aeroflot (Soviet Airlines) by M. Andrei 
Tupolev, Russia’s leading aircraft engineer and designer of 
two other large turbo-prop airliners (the TU-104 and TU-110) 
already in service. 

The TU-104 first went into service on the Moscow-1 rluitsk route 
on Sept. 15, 1950 and is now flying regular sorvicos from. Moscow to 
Khabarovsk, Tashkont, Tiflis, Prague, and Peking. Now linos are 
projected from Tashkont to Novosibirsk and from Moscow to Vladi- 
vostok, and it is planned in December to open a service with TU-104 
aircraft between Mosoow and Copenhagen. When inaugurated, it 
will be tho first regular passenger service between Moscow and a 
non-Communist capital, although tho TU-104 has made special 
flights to London, Paris, Ullrich, Delhi, Rangoon, and Jakarta. 

Pour now typos of Soviet civil aircraft wore displayed for tho first 
time in July last at a Moscow aviation show— tho TU-104 A (a 
tourist version of tho TU-104), the TU-110, tho Moskva, and the 
Ukraina. Tho TU-304A carries 70 passengers and has a speed of 
500-600 m.p.h. ; its two engines aro claimed to ho more powerful and 
more economical than those of its predecessor, Tho TU-110 has 
approximately tho same speed (500-000 m.p.h.) and is able to fly 
non-stop for 2,000 miles ; it has two variations, for 78 and 100 
passengers respectively. 

The Moskva , designed hy M. Serge Ilyushin, has four turbo-prop 
engines and can carry 75-100 passengers at a cruising speed of about 
400 m.p.h. One of Its features is Its low landing speed, enabling it to 
land on any airfield. Tho Ulcraina, designed by M. Antonov, is also a 
four-engined turbo-prop and can carry 84-126 passengers, like tho 
Moskva , it can land at slow speed on any airfield. 

All tho types mentioned above aro designed for service on internal 
and international routes, including non-stop flights from Mosoow to 
Irkutsk, Delhi, and Paris, from Irkutsk to Peking, and from Paris 
to New York. 

Marshal Zhigarev, the head of Soviet civil aviation, stated 
on Nov. 8 that Russian airlines would be entirely equipped 
with jet and turbo-jet aircraft by 1060. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

B. VATICAN. — New Radio Station. 

The new Vatican Radio station, one of the most powerful in 
the world, was inaugurated on Oct. 25 by the Pope, who 
broadcast a speech in Latin appealing for world peace and 
making special reference to the tension in the Middle East. The 
station is situated at Santa Maria di Galeria, 15 miles north of 
Rome, and covers a 1,000-acre site which, by special agreement 
with Italy, enjoys extra-territorial status and Is under Vatican 
sovereignty. Round-the-clock broadcasts will be made in some 
80 languages and will reach all parts of the world, including 
North and South America and the Far East ra addition to 
countries behind the “ Iron Curtain.” The station will be run 
by the^ Jesuits under the direction of Father Stefanim, director 
of Vatican Radio. (Osservatore Romano) 

C. SPEED RECORDS. — New World Water Speed 
Record set up by Mr. Donald Campbell. 

Mr, Donald Campbell established a new world water speed 
record of 289.07 miles an hour on Nov. 7 in his jet-engined 
speedboat Bluebird, thereby beating his own previous record of 
22516 m.p.h. set up in 19564 The new record was set up in two 
runs on Coniston Water (Lake District), the first run over a 
measured kflomeire being 260.10 m.p.h. and the second being 
reduced to 218.02 m.p.h. owing to a swell on the lake, giving 
ini average of 289.07 m.p.h. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 1511X B.) 


D. CANADA. — Royal Commission on Energy. 

The Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Diefonbaker, announced 
on Oct, 15 that the Governor-General in Council had estab- 
lished a Royal Commission to inquire into and make recom- 
mendations concerning a number of matters relating to energy 
and sources of energy that fell within the jurisdiction of 
Parliament. 

The Royal Commission will inquire into and make recom- 
mendations concerning : 

(а) ** Tho policies which will best servo tho national interest I 11 
relation to tho export of energy and sources of energy from Canada ; 

(б) “ Tho problems involved in, and the policies which ought to bo 
applied to, the regulation of tho transmission of oil and natural gas 
between provinces or from Panada to another country, Including, but 
without limiting the generality of tho foregoing, the regulation of 
prices or rates to ho charged or paid, tho financial structure and 
control of pipeline corporations in relation to the sotting of proper 
prices or charges, and all such other matters as it Is necessary to 
inquire into and report upon, in order to ensure the ofHciont and 
economical operation of pipelines in the national interest ; 

( 0 ) “ Tho extent of authority that might bo host conferred on a 
National Energy Board to administer, subject to the control and 
authority of Parliament, such aspects of energy policy tunning within 
the jurisdiction of Parliament as it may be desirable to entrust to 
such a hoard, together with the character of administration and 
procedure that might be best established for such a beard ; 

(d) ** Whether, in view of its Apodal relationship to the Northern 
Ontario Pipeline Grown Corporation and tho nature of its financing 
and control, any special measures need be taken in relation to Trans- 
Canada Pipe bines, in order to safeguard the interests of Canadian 
producers or consumers of gaH ; and 

(e) “Such othor related matters as the Commissioners consider 
it necessary to include in reporting upon tho powers already specified,” 

Mr. Dlofoubakor added that there was a Apodal clause in the 
Order- iu-Coundl to ensure that the establishment of the Commission, 
and the conduct of its inquiries, should not delay the negotiations 
relating to waters crossing tho international (be. Canadian- U.H.) 
boundary. 

The following were appointed members of the Commission : 
Mr. Henry Borden, Q.C., of Toronto ; Mr. J. Louis Levesque, 
of Montreal ; Mr. George Brilndl, of Saskatoon ; Mr. Gordon 
Cushing, of Ottawa ; Mr. Robert Howland, of Halifax ; and 
Mr. Leon Ladner, of Vancouver.— (Department of External 
Affairs) (Prev. rep. Trans-Canada Pipelines, 155x3 C.) 

E. PORTUGAL. — Setting-up of Corporations for 
Agriculture, Transport and Tourism, Credit and 
Insurance, and Fishing and Canning. 

Four of the six Portuguese corporations, (he creation of 
which had been provided for by legislation promulgated in 
August 1950, were set up under a decree issued in Lisbon on 
Sept, 28, 1957, The corporations concerned wens for agri- 
culture, transport and tourism, csredit and insurance, and 
Ashing and canning, each of them being formed by repre- 
sentatives of employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

Dr. Volga do Maooclo, tho Minister of Corporations* stated on 
Hopt. 25 that an essential element of the Portuguese corporative 
Hystom was tho principle of parity between capital and labour, 
A representative of the Government would be attached to each 
corporation with the task of ” defending the interests of the com- 
munity and tho consumers,” and would bo authorized to suspend the 
Implementation of resolutions which were considered detrimental to 
the higher interests of the country, pending a final decision hy the 
Corporative Council (see holow). 

The new corporations will exercise certain political func- 
tions ; represent and defend the common interests of their 
respective branches vis-d-vis the Government ; assist in the 
negotiation of collective agreements ; develop social services 
and insurance ; and lay down disciplinary rules for their 
respective branches. Their principal organs will be a Corpora- 
tive Council, sectional councils, a directorate, and a disciplinary 
court. r 

The legislation of 1956 also provided for the setting-up of 
corporations for industry and commerce respectively. 

(Le Monde Paris - Bank of London and South America) 

(Prev. rep. 14990 B.) 

F. HUNGARY. — Prince Wan refused Admission. 

AJ J be spokesman of the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs announced on Oct. 12 that the Hungarian Government 
had refused a request by Prince Wan Waithayakon for a visa 
to visit Hungary in order to carry out the mission entrusted to 
b / tbe U.N. General Assembly on Sept, 14, The spokesman 
added that the Hungarian Government regarded the U.N. 
resolution as “ null and void ” and could therefore not agree 

t i 1 ? P* esence of U.N. observers in the country, 

(Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15777 A.) 
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A. FRANCE. — Enactment of Emergency Powers 
Bill for Algeria. - Extension of Emergency Powers to 
Metropolitan France. - National Assembly rejects 
Constitutional Reform Bill. - Fall of Bourges-Maunoury 
Cabinet. - National Assembly refuses Investiture to 
M. Pxnay and M. Mollet. - M. Gaillard confirmed as 
Prime Minister. - Formation of Gaillard Cabinet. 

The Government of M. Bourges-Maunoury was defeated m 
the French National Assembly on Sept. BO in a confidence vote 
on its Bill authorizing certain constitutional changes in Algeria 
(loi-cadrc pour VAlgcric). Earlier, in July, the French Parlia- 
ment had passed legislation granting to M. Rourg6s-Maunonry’s 
Government an extension of the emergency powers for Algeria 
which had been voted to M. Mollet’s Government ; at the 
same time these powers were broadened to enable the authori- 
ties to deal with the growing terrorism by Algerians living in 
Metropolitan France directed against other Algerians m the 
metropolitan territory. These developments are summarized 
below under cross-headings. 

Extension of Emergency Powers of Bourg&s-Maunoury 
Government. 

The Emergency Powers Bill as finally adopted comprised 
the following provisions : 

Art, 1. An extension, of the emergency* powers under the legisla- 
tion of March 1(5, 1050, which authorized the Government to carry 
out in Algeria a programme of economic development, social progress, 
and administrative reform, and empowered it to take any extra- 
ordinary measures considered necessary for the ro-OBtablishment of 
public order, the protection of people and property, and the security 
of the territory. Those powers, however, woro limited to the lifetime 
of M. Bourgfss-Maunoury’s Government, and it was laid down that 
any now Government would have to obtain a further extension from 
Parliament within 10 days of its investiture. 

Art. 2. Any individual condemned for troason, espionage. Illegal 
possession of arms or explosives, active support of bannod movements, 
or disobedience or resistance to constituted authority could be sent 
to a place of fixed residence in Metropolitan Prance after his prison 
sentence. This measure could be carried out irrespective of any 
appoal lodged against the court’s decision, but would automatically 
lose its validity if the person concerned was subsequently acquitted. 

Art. 3, Anyono evading an Order committing him to a place of 
forced residence would ho liable to imprisonment from one month to a 
year, and a fine of 50,000 to 500,000 francs. 

Art. 4. 1 luring the period of the emergency powers anyone accused 
and arrested on suspicion of the above-mentioned crimes or offences, 
provided thCHO were punishable by at least two years’ imprisonment, 
could be hold under detention without Judicial order for up to 21 
days, instead of the five-day porlod laid down in the code of criminal 
procedures. 

Art. 5. When investigating crimes enumerated under Article 2, 
the police could search a suspect’s home by night as well as by day. 
(Night searches arc not usually permitted under existing law.] 

The Government had originally proposed that the special 
powers should apply in Metropolitan France only to persons 
bom in Algeria, but this aroused strong protests on the ground 
that it implied racial discrimination ; the Algerian birth 
qualification was therefore withdrawn. Further objections 
were raised when the Bill came before the National Assembly’s 
Commission for the Interior, which on July 11 rejected the 
extension of the emergency powers to Metropolitan France 
altogether— -the voting being 15 (Poujadists and Communists) 
against II (Socialists, etc.), with 14 abstentions (all the 
Radicals save one, the Independents and paysans , the Social 
Republicans, and the M.R.P. members). 

The debate in the full Assembly opened on July 16, and 
during a confused all-night sitting on July 17-18 a number of 
amendments to Article 2 were adopted which virtually 
destroyed the Government’s text. M. Bourges-Maunoury 
thereupon announced on July 18 that the Government would 
ask for a vote of confidence on its version of Articles 2-5 of the 
Bill, which, however, incorporated two of the amendments 
adopted : (i) the omission of an earlier provision under 

which persons committed to forced residence could be sent to 
Algeria ; (ii) limitation of the period of detention without 
judicial decision to 21 days, instead of the original provision 
for unlimited detention. The revised version also incorporated 
an amendment to Article 1, previously adopted by the 
Assembly, under which any new Government would have to 
seek an extension of the emergency powers within 10 days 
of its investiture. 

During the debate on July 17-18 M. Bourges-Maunoury defended 
the Government’s demand for an extension ol the emergency powers 
to Metropolitan France, where, he said, the terrorists were trying 
to increase their activities after they had been checked in Algeria. 
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He pointed out ( a ) that during the first six months of 1957 there had 
been m the Pans area alone 174 terrorist incidents amongst Algerians, 
winch had caused 73 deaths and 198 other casualties ; (6) that the 
Algerian Liberation Front was imposing a compulsory levy on the 
wages of the 300,000 Algerian workers in France, who sent over 
40,000,000,000 francs annually to their families ; and (c) that 
Algerian terrorists in Metropolitan France believed that they could 
carry out their activities with impunity because the Government 
lacked the powers with which it had been able to destroy a large 
number of their cells in Algeria itself. 

During his speech the Prime Minister quoted from a letter found 
in the papers of Bon Bella [the arrested leader of the National 
Liberation Front — see 15329 A] in which a member of the Front’s 
central committee had urged the movement’s leaders m France to 
proceed with the tt glonons spectacular action ” which they were 
expected to undertake. The letter added : “ We will only consider 
you as militants of the National Liberation Front if the papers 
devote entire pages to your action in France . . . Don’t bother any 
longer with political history, but carry out terrorism.” Rejec ting the 
suggestion that tho Bill would lead to a “ dictatorship,” M. Bourges- 
Maunoury declared that the powera demanded by the Government 
were, on the contrary, nocessary to save liberty in France and to 
prevent a feeling of general insecurity from spreading in French 
factories and workshops. 

The Government received a vote of confidence on July 19 by 
280 votes to 188, with 29 abstentions and 79 deputies not 
taking part in the division. 

The majority vote included 73 of the 101 Socialists, 26 of the 45 
Radicals, 10 out of 22 members of the U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., 11 of the 
13 dissident Radicals, 11 of the 13 members of the R.G.R., 46 of the 
74 Popular Republicans (M.R.P.), 13 of the 21 Social Republicans, 
82 of the 95 Independents, four of the eight paysans, and four of the 
11 non-insents. 

The minority vote comprised 130 out of the 143 Communists, 
tho six proyressistes (allied to the Communists), 29 out of 37 Pou- 
jadists, 10 Radicals (including MM. Daladier and Mendds-France), 
two U.D.S.R., one Overseas Independent, one Social Republican, 
one paysan, and three non-insents. 

The abstentions consisted of 13 M.R.P. deputies, five Poujadists, 
throe U.D.S.R., three Social Republicans, two Radicals, two paysans, 
and one non-inscrit. Those not taking part in the vote comprised 
26 Socialists, 13 Communists, eight M.R.P., seven U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., 
six Overseas Independents, five Radicals, four Social Republicans, 
four Independents, three Poujadists, one dissident Radical, one 
R.G.R., and one non-ineent 

The Emergency Powers Bill was adopted by the Council of 
the Republic without amendment on July 25, the voting being 
269 in favour and 25 against. 

During the debate M. Benhabyles (Gauche Divnocratique), senator 
for Constantine and one of the few Algerian Moslem members still 
attending the meetings of the Council, described the Government’s 
policy as “a vicious oircle” and said that even the most draconian 
military measures would not be able to end the Algerian revolt. 
While Algeria wanted to receive her independence from France, no 
Algerian desired tho humihation of France ; there was now only 
one man left in France who could initiate the nocessary negotiations 
— namely. General de Gaulle. 

M. Bourgds-Maunoury repeated an undertaking (which he had 
already given in the National Assembly) to the effect that the 
Government would soon submit a draft Bill for a loi-cctdre embodying 
constitutional changes in Algeria, 


National Assembly rejects Constitutional “ Outline Lavr*’ for Algeria. - 
Fall of Bourgis-Maunoury Government. 

In accordance with his promise during the debates on the 
Emergency Powers Bill, M. Bourges-Maunoury started discuss- 
ions during August with members of his Cabinet and parlia- 
mentary leaders on the scope and contents of a loi-cadre out- 
lining certain constitutional reforms in Algeria. Although it was 
announced on Aug. 19 that the Prime Minister and M. Lacoste 
(the Minister-Resident in Algeria) were in complete agree- 
ment about the main features of the Government’s new plan, 
difficulties subsequently arose within the Cabinet when the 
Ministers discussed detailed provisions of the legislation. The 
principal objections to the terms of the draft Bill (on which 
the Cabinet agreed on Sept. 12-18) were raised by M. Andrd 
Morice, the Defence Minister, who expressed himself strongly 
opposed to the creation in Algiers of any political Assembly 
or any autonomous executive, in contrast to the Socialist 
Ministers’ insistence on an Algerian legislature and executive 
as laid down in the draft of the loi-cadre. Whilst M. Morice 
finally agreed to accept provisionally the views of the rest of 
the Cabinet, he reserved his position pending discussions with 
his colleagues in the Dissident Radical party. M. Morice’s 
reservations were supported by the Independents and Social 
Republicans (Gaullists), whilst the French Senators for Algeria 
likewise told MT Jqarg^s-Mawfouiy that they were cate- 
gorically opposea^o^xhe gmiting of pbji^gal powers to any,, 
federal assembly ^ 
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On Sept. 16 M. Morice announced that lie would not put liis 
signature to the Government’s draft Bill and that his stand 
had been endorsed by his 13 party colleagues, whilst two days 
later he told the Cabinet that he and three junior Ministers — 
all Dissident Radicals —would resign if the Government 
persisted in going ahead with the Bill in its present form. 
In the light of this situation M. Bourgds-Maunoury proposed 
that a u round-table conference ” of all party leaders, excluding 
the Communists and Poujadists, should he held on Sept. 20 to 
work out a compromise on the Bill and to rally “ a large 
majority ” for it in the Assembly. The Prime Minister’s proposal 
was agreed to by the other Ministers. 

After “ round-table ” discussions on Sept. 20-21 lasting 
19 hours, M. Bourg&s-Maunoury succeeded in achieving a 
compromise by shelving a decision on the powers of the pro- 
posed Algerian federal executive and limiting the potential 
functions of the federal assembly. 

Under the Bill la its previous form it had boon laid down that 
certain functions could bo transferred to the federal assembly by 
the new territorial assemblies, as well as by the French Parliament. 
This was strongly opposed by the Right-wing parties, which expressed 
concern lost the federal assembly might eventually assume auto- 
nomous functions and become a stopping-atono towards complete 
Algerian Independence. Under the above-mentioned compromise 
the clause relating to the possible transfer of functions by the French 
Parliament was dropped altogether, whilst the transfer of powers 
by the territorial assemblies was restricted to the purpose of 
co-ordination, 44 without infringing upon territorial autonomy." 

As regards the federal oxocutivo, the Government had originally 
suggested that It should ho presided over by an Algerian, whoroas 
M. Morico and the Right-wing partios insisted that it bo headed by a 
Minister responsible to tho French Government. The 44 compromise ” 
provided (a) that tho clause relating to the presidency Of tho federal 
executive council would b© dropped, and ( b ) that tho Government, 
within 18 months after tho election of the territorial assemblies, 
would Introduce a Bill defining tho conditions under which tho 
federal oxocutivo was to operate. 

The Universal Suffrage Commission of the National Assembly 
accepted the Bill on Sept. 21 with some modifications, but 
the Commission of the Interior, after u 20-hour discussion 
during which it adopted a number of amendments substan- 
tially altering the Bill, decided on the same day not to submit 
any report on it. This decision fallowed the resignation of 
the Commission’s rapporteur , M. Hoolorc (Independent), who 
had strongly opposed many features of the Bill, and, in 
particular, had demanded that the explicit reference to the 
introduction of a single electoral college should be replaced by 
a clause merely abolishing the existing “ double ” electoral 
college — a proposal which was rejected by the Commission. 

The National Assembly opened its debate on the Bill on 
Sept. 25 and continued it on Sept. 20, several amendments 
being adopted. On Sept. 27, however, before detailed discus- 
sion of the various articles of the Bill, M. Bourgds-Maimoury 
put the question of confidence in respect of the Bill as a whole, 
as revised on the basis of the “ round-table conference ” and 
incorporating several amendments moved or adopted during 
the debates. In this amended form the principal provisions 
of the Bill were as follows : 

ArL 1, 44 Algeria Is an Integral part of the one and Indivisible 
French Republic. Its Departments are grouped In territories 
federated with each other, which freely and democratically conduct 
their own affairs. Tho French Republic recognizes and guarantees 
the individual character of Algeria (porsonaUtd aloirimne), takes 
aooount of its diversity by instituting territorial autonomy, and 
ensures the common Interests by creating federal institutions. All 
citizens of the Republic living in Algeria have a share in French 
sovereignty/' 

ArL 2. “ Algeria’s federal Institutions will result from agreement 
between the territories." 

ArL 3. 44 The Republic guarantees to all citizens without distinc- 
tion an equal enjoyment of all the democratic, political, economic, 
and social rights and liberties that are the prerogatives of French 
citizenship. Conversely, they are subjoct to the obligations deriving 
from those rights. 

M The Republic places under Its protection the rights and liberties 
of the various communities, and guarantees them against any inter- 
ference With their equality in thebe mutual relations on a basis of 
co-existenoe, 

“ Any political, economic, social, or cultural measure Involving 
arbitrary discrimination is null and void." 

ArL 4. 44 All persons possessing citizenship will preserve their 
status, but may renounce Jit.*’ 

Art. 5. i* Government hf the people for the people is assured in 
Algeria by universal, equal, ends secret suffrage, both in territorial 
and in national elections. The Republic guarantees the freodom 
and integrity of elections, with a. single electoral college, and with 
equitable and statutory representation of the various communities 
at all levels. 


44 Special legislation will determine the methods of election to tho 
various Assemblies with a view to assuring the statutory and 
authentic representation of minority communities, and will thus 
guarantee to the minorities a number of seats corresponding to tho 
total number of votes obtained by them In each Department or 
Territory. If a Bill regulating the (doctoral procedure is not passed 
by Parliament within three months after its lot, reduction, the Govern- 
ment may issue a decree determining tho electoral procedure on tho 
above -mentioned basis." 

ArL G. 44 Tho organs provided for under the present Bill will 
exercise their powers with full respect for international agreements, 
tho iirinoiples laid down In tho French Constitution, and those 
rocognizod under tho present legislation/’ 

Art. 7. 44 Under the autonomy principle each Territory has tho 
right to conduct its affairs freely and democratically through a 
Territorial Assembly, elected in accordance with Article 5, and 
through a Government responsible to the Assembly on conditions 
laid down by tho latter. All matters not expressly assigned to tho 
central organs of tho French Republic or their representatives, or to 
local authorities, will he dealt with by tho Territorial organs." 

ArL 8. " All citizens of the French Republic In Algeria enjoy a 
territorial citizenship according to their birthplace, enabling them to 
exorcise the franchise in territorial elections and giving them access 
to public offloe in the Territories. French citizens tint bom In Algeria 
may acquire territorial citizenship through residence under the 
conditions laid down in accordance with Art. 24 (below i, whilst the 
acquisition of citizenship of any Territory by the holder of another 
territorial citizenship will bo regulated in tho same way." 

ArL i). 44 I’ho Representative of the French Republic in each 
Territory designates the person charged with the formation of a 
[Terri toriall Government . . . whose members must bo pwsonlod at 
his investiture by tho Territorial Assembly. Tine Representative of 
tho Republic signs the decrees for Ministerial appointments." 

ArL 10. 44 After two years following its election each Territorial 
Assembly can decide which of its functions It wishes to transfer to 
Federal organs for the purpose of co-ordination, without infringing 
upon territorial autonomy," [Originally the Bill laid down that the 
French Parliament could transfer to the Federal and Territorial 
organs certain functions reserved to the French Republic, but this 
was dropped after the 44 round-table eonferenee/M 

ArL Jl. 44 When decisions re Article 10 have been taken by mere 
than one-half of the Territorial Assemblies, a Federal Assembly will 
be set tip, comprising an equal number of delegates from each of the 
Territorial Assemblies of all the Territories, elected from among 
their membership In accordance with Article 5," 

ArL 12. 44 The Federal Council consists of delegates elected by 
each Territorial Assembly In equal numbers and for a fixed period. 
It will carry out the decisions of the Federal Assembly after their 
promulgation, 

44 Within 18 mouths after the election of all Territorial Assemblies 
tho French Government will introduce a BUI determining the condi- 
tions under which the Federal Council Is to function. IT, however, 
this Bill has not boon passed by tho French Parliament before the 
first meeting of the Federal Assembly, the conditions will bo laid 
down by decree/ * 

[The original version of the Bill said that the meetings of the 
Federal Council would bo presided over by the Minister representing 
tho French Ropxxbllo, whilst Its work would be directed by one of 
its own members, who would be elected annually from each of the 
Territorial delegations in turn. This version, however, was dropped 
after tho 44 round-table conference.") 

ArL 18. 44 All French citizens in Algeria will participate in the 
exercise of the national sovereignty through their representatives in 
the French Parliament, and will also be represented In tho other 
Assemblies provided for under the French Constitution. The condi- 
tions of their representation will be laid down by special legisla- 
tion." 

ArL 14. 44 Tho French Republic will retain control over the 
following subjects : nationality and French civil rights ; foreign 
affairs, national defence, and general security ; electoral matters 
and tho organization of Algerian political institutions (see Article 22) \ 
currency, finance, Customs, taxes, and Htato expenditure ; justice 
and criminal law, with certain exceptions ; education, as far as 
preparations for all Htato examinations are concerned ; administra- 
tion of public mineral and energy resources ; public services and 
establishments." 

-Art. 15. 44 The depository of the powers of the Republic in Algeria 
will be a Minister, a member of the French Government, Re may 
be assisted by on© or several Secretaries of Htato/* 

ArL 16. 44 Tho above-mentioned Minister wUl direct the Civil 
Service, except for Justice and education, and will have authority 
over Government servants in Algeria. Be will see that the provi- 
sions of tho present law and of the French Constitution are obeyed, 
and will preside over tho meetings of tho Federal Council. Tn 
tho event of inability to carry out his functions he will bo replaced 
by one of tho Htato Heoretaries." 

The Minister would also supervise tho implementation of the 
decisions of the Court of Arbitration and woxtld promulgate the deci- 
sions of the Federal Assembly within Id days of their adoption ; but 
during this 15 -day period he could return the matter to the Assembly 
for a new decision-— a demand which could not bo rejected. Within 
15 oiear days after the first or second reading of a BUI he could 
either bring the matter before the Qormil d' Elat or lodge an appeal 
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with tko Court of Arbitration, with suspensory efitoot in respect of 
the legislation concerned ; a decision must then he given within six 
months, otherwise the appeal would automatically lapse and the 
legislation would be promulgated. 

Art. 17. “ The Representative of the Republic in each Territory 
will bo appointed by the President of the Republic in Council 
fi.o. with the approval of the French Cabinet J. Under the authoiity 
of the Minister in Algiors, each Territorial Representative will 
direct thp activities of Government servants in his Territory and 
ensure that the institutions, rights, and liberties guaranteed under 
the Constitution and the present law are respected.” 

Art. 18. ” The Representative of the French Republic in each 
Territory will preside at meetings of the Territorial Governments. 
Ho will promulgate tho decisions of the Territorial Assemblies in 
the same manner as laid down in Article 16 for decisions of tho 
Federal Assembly.” 

Art . 19. A Court of Arbitration would “ ensure the juridical 
protection of tho co -existence of the various communities on a basis 
of equality, and of tho rights and liberties guaranteed to those 
communities.” Tho juridical protection of tho rights and liberties 
guaranteed to individual citizens would be a matter for tho law 
courts and administrative tribunals. 

Art. 20. ” The Court of Arbitration will consist of (a) eight to 
ten members appointed by tho President of the Republic on the 
grounds of their competence and independence, and (£>) a president 
elected by tho monxbors of the court from outside its membership, 
and similarly appointed by the President of tho Republic.” 

Art. 21. Thoro would bo no appeal from the decisions of the 
Oourt of Arbitration. 

Art, 21 a. ** Tho eoonomio and social development of Algeria 
will bo guaranteed by tho French Republic, and the Re-equipment 
Fund croated under a decree of Aug. 10, 1957, will bo supplied 
from the Frenoh Budget. The participation of the Territories in the 
programme to be financed by this Fund will bo laid down by 
decree.” 

Art. 22. The French Republic would u recognize and guarantee 
tho possibility of an evolution of tho Algerian institutions within 
the framework of tho Republic, and with duo regard for the rights 
and liberties of Algoria’s citizens and communities.” The institutions 
fixed by tho prosont law, as well as their functions, could bo modified 
by tho French Parliament on the joint proposal of tho Algerian 
Territorial Assemblies and tho Federal Assembly. 

Art. 23. During the transitional period, and until territorial 
elections could be organized, the first Territorial Assemblies would 
consist of members who had boon designated by the existing muni- 
cipal councils (conseils a dndraux) or assemblies. The provisional 
Territorial Assemblies would cease to function when the first elections 
for now Assemblies had taken place. 

A provisional Consultative Council, consisting of equal numbers 
of delegates from each Territorial Government and presided over by 
tho Minister representing the French Republic, would assist the 
latter in tho transfer to the Territorial organs of the functions con- 
ferred upon them by tho present Bill. 

Art. 24. Tho necessary moasuros to implement the Bill would 
be taken by governmental decree, on the proposal of tho Minister 
for Algeria and other Ministers concerned. Those decrees could 
“ modify, abrogate, or revive existing legislation.” They would have 
to be submitted to tho National Assembly “ after its docision on the 
constitutional amendments at present under consideration, but at 
tho latest on Fob. 28, 1958, with the request that they be treated as 
a matter of urgency.” They would then automatically come into 
force unless Parliament had amondod them within three months 
after such submission. Periods during which Parliament was not 
in session, or when the session was interrupted, would not bo included 
in the throe-months’ period. 

Art . 25. Tho above-mentioned deoroos would determine, inter 
alia , tho borders of tho autonomous Territories ; the conditions 
of tho acquisition of Territorial citizenship ; details of the setting-up 
of the organs provided for by the present law, as well as the terms 
under which they would funotion ; the conditions under which 
the powers conferred on tbo Minister and the other representatives 
of tho French Republic would bo exercised; publio services and 
organizations ; changes in the organization and electoral regime 
of looal communities ; rules for the organization and functioning 
of the Court of Arbitration ; and the conditions under which French 
law in matters enumerated in Artiole 14 would apply to Algeria. 

Art. 26. The Gouvememmt-Gdndral of Algeria would be abolished, 
and the method whereby its functions would be provisionally 
transferred to the now institutions would be laid down by deoree. 

Art. 27. The 1947 Statute for Algeria would be abrogated. 

The principal point winch had emerged in the debate on 
Sept. 25-26 was the concern expressed by a number of Right- 
wing speakers in respect of the introduction of a single electoral 
college. This led to the moving of an amendment to Article 5 
by M. Brocas (Radical Socialist) which combined the mtroduc- 
tion of a single electoral college system with provisions designed 
to protect the French, Jewish, and other minorities in Algeria 
against being “swamped” by the Moslem majority. The 
“ Brocas amendment ” was accepted by the Government and 
incorporated in the version of the Article on which M. Bourges- 
Maunoury put the question of confidence. 


M. Bourg fcs-Maunoury, justifying the Government’s decision to 
introduce constitutional reforms m Algeria, pointed out that French 
military efforts had to bo accompanied by parallel measures of paci- 
fication and social action. Tho loi-cadre would bring fresh hope to 
the numerous Moslems who had not yet been overwhelmed by the 
rebellion, and would discourage tho revolt by showing clearly the 
determination of France to define her policy towards Algeria. 

M. Roclore (Independent) maintained that it was essential to 
safeguard the rights of the minorities m the new electoral system ; 
M. Bonnet (M.R.P.) demanded that the lot -cadre he accompanied by 
French constitutional reforms designed to reinforce the power of tho 
centre while at tho same time creating a federal system for the 
overseas territories ; M. Duclos (Communist) denounced the loi-cadre 
as a ” kind of monster ” which would fail to restore peace m Algeria 
because it did not recognize Algerian independence ; and M. Meri- 
gonde (Socialist) insisted on the introduction of the single electoral 
college, without which he thought tho Moslems would have no 
confidence in the measure, 

M. Lapie (Socialist), who had spent a month in Algeria staying at 
military and administrative outposts, spoke of the improvement of 
the general position in that country. Saymg that ‘ ‘ things have 
begun to change,” he mentioned that more and more Moslems were 
willing to act as mayors of local communities, despite threats of 
doath by the rebels ; that, contrary to the “ wall of silence ” which 
had been experienced by the Fronoh during tho last two years, more 
information about the rebels was now forthcoming ; and that new 
communal administrations were being sot up, new roads under 
construction, sohools being built, law courts established, and medical 
services installed. However, all the hopes created by the loi-cadre 
in Algeria rested on the single electoral college, which meant 
“ equality and the ond of racialism,” M. Lapie nevertheless recog- 
nized that it was essential to safeguard the rights of the European 
minority in tho electoral system. 

M. Soustelle (Social Republican), a former Governor-General of 
Algeria, welcomed the loi-cadre as such ; declared that French 
military efforts in Algeria must bo followed by economic and social 
measures ; and supported the system of a single electoral college, 
though pointing out that it created amongst the French population 
in Algeria a “ disqniot bordering on despair.” While he himself 
considered this alarm exaggerated, he felt that it was necessary 
to allay these fears and that the single electoral college system should 
bo accompanied by a twofold safeguard : (i) giving the minority 
community in each constituency a number of seats corresponding 
to its proportional strength compared with the whole electorate ; 
and (ii) ensuring that these representatives of the minorities were 
elected by a majority vote of the electors belonging to the minority 
concerned. The 1,200,000 Frenchmen and 140,000 Jews in Algeria, 
M. Soustelle said, must not be confronted with the choice of becoming 
oppressed minorities or displaced persons. He also described it as 
absurd for Franco to go to the Unitod Nations ** on the defensive,” 
and said that she should attack those who had helped the rebels. 

M. Sid Cara (Secretary of State for Algeria) stressed that those 
Moslems who were faithful to France would be seriously shocked if 
tho loi-cadre were rejected, or if it were adopted by only a small 
majority ; they had been given tho impression that France wanted 
to move forward on the path of liberalism, and they were now 
waiting for the implementation of the promises made to them during 
the past year. 

M. Lacoste (Socialist), Minister -Resident in Algeria, appealed for 
the adoption of the loi-cadre as an ** absolute necessity ” and as 
** a clear expression of our determination to do justice in the face of 
the destructive fury of the National Liberation Front.” He stressed 
that tho situation was improving every day, whereas a year ago the 
fighting had raged around the principal communications, the oities, 
and public buildings. Today, however, free traifio had been 
re-established, the various services were functioning, life in the big 
cities was no longer unsettled, terrorism was receding, and in the 
countryside major results had been achieved in the destruction of 
the armed forces and the political and administrative organization 
of the rebels. Local administrations imposed by the rebels had 
already been largely suppressed, and over 3,000 genuine repre- 
sentatives of the Moslem population were participating m the 
administration of Departments and Regions. " One often thinks, 
especially abroad,” M. Lacoste continued, ” that Algeria is plunged 
in anarchy, that her economy is paralysed, and that no reform is 
possible. Nothing could bo further from the truth. Those who come 
to Algeria are impressed by the vitality and expansion of the country, 
and the most prejudiced journalists have recognized this.” 

After pointing out that 35,000 Moslems were serving in the French 
Army and its auxiliary formations. M. Lacoste emphasized that 
the status proposed for Algeria as an integral part of the French 
Republic was quite different from the solution of the Tunisian and 
Moroccan questions. It was vital, however, to lay down the prmciple 
of equality of rights, which implied the abolition of all electoral 
privileges and the introduction of the single electoral college. This 
could well be combined with the protection of minorities. 

The final stage of the debate took place on Sept. 80, when 
various deputies gave their explications de vote before the vote 
of confidence was taken. 

M. Teitgen, on behalf of the M.R.P. , expressed support for the 
Bill despite his party’s opposition to the Government ; M. Roclore 
Indicated that, in spite of his earlier reservations, he also would vote 
for the Bill because of the repercussions which a negative vote would 
produce in Algeria ; M. Andr<5 Morice, the Defence Minister, declared 
I himself satisfied with the changes made in the text of the 
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M. Guy Petit (Independent), while regretting that certain o f his 
party’s arguments had not boon met, said that ho himself and a 
number of his party colleagues would support the Hill— both in 
order not to estrange the Socialists, whoso loaders had given “ so 
many proofs of tlioir patriotism," and to equip Algeria with institu- 
tions allowing the free development of her inhabitants as well as 
safeguarding the presence of France. 

M. Soustclle, on the other hand, declared that the “ Brocas 
amendment ” did not go far enough in pro tooting the minorities. 
Maintaining his opposition to any centralized political organH in 
Algeria, and his proposal for an ** assembly of the communities,” 
he expressed tlio boliof that the Bill would ” create a barrier alike to 
Integration and federation.” Because a vote for tho loi-cadre implied 
support for the Govommont’s ontiro foreign policy ins-a-ns the 
Arab countries, which had had clangorous results, he and his friends 
would veto against the Bill. Both M. Bcrthommicr, for the 
Poujadists, and M. Balanger, for tho Communists, violently denounced 
the Bill and tho Government's policy. 

ML Bourg fcs-Maunoury , winding up tho debate, declared that lack 
of unity on tho French side would only help tho rebellion, and 
emphasized that “ Algeria will bo saved or lost by our joint action.” 
lie reiterated tho throe basic principles of tho loi-cadrc : (i) that 
” nothing and nobody” oould separate Algeria from Franco; (ii) 
that in order to win over Moslem youth from tho “fanatic 
nihilism of tho rebels to loyal co-operation,” Franco undertook to 
promote a policy of progress and justice with equal rights for every- 
one, implying a single doctoral collogo , (ill) recognition that 
nothing wo\ild be done in Algoria without the co-operation of tho 
Algerians themselves. 

At the end of the debate the Government was defeated by 
270 votes to 258, with live voluntary abstentions and 89 
deputies not taking part in the division. 

Tho minority vote for tho loi-cadre comprised 95 Socialists, (17 
M.R.P. deputies, 44 (out of 92) Independents, 20 (out of 4d) Radicals, 
9 Dissident Radicals, 5 (out of 13) R.G.R. deputies, 5 U.D.S.R.- 
R.D.A. deputies and 2 paysans fraction noddle. 

Tho majority voto against the Government consisted of 139 
Communists, tho (5 progrmwtm, 38 Independents, 80 Poujadists, 
17 (out of 21 ) Social Republicans, 13 Radicals, 10 (out of 12) pai/mm, 
8 (out of 11) non- inner Us, G R.G.U., 5 Dissident Radicals, 3 paysam 
d* action socialc , , and 2 Ovorsoas Independents. 

One Socialist, tvfo Radicals, and two Independents abstained, 
whilst those not taking part in tho vote comprised 14 U.D.S.R.- 
R.D.A. deputies (including all tho African members of tho party), 
4 Socialists, 4 Communists, 4 M.R.P., 4 Overseas Independents, 
3 non-inscrils, 2 Social Republicans, 1 Radical, 1 R.G.U., 1 Pay nan, 
and 1 paysan d f action socialc. 

M, Bourg6s-Mauno ury tendered bis resignation to President 
Coty immediately after his Government’s defeat in the 
National Assembly, 

The Cabinet Crisis, - Unsuccessful Attempts by ML Mollct, M. Pleven 
and ML. Pinay to form New Government. - ML. Pinay and ML. Mollet 
defeated on Votes of Investiture. 

After receiving the resignation of M. Bourgfcs-Maunoury, and 
consulting the party leaders, President Coty requested M. 
Mollet on Oct. 4 to form a new Cabinet. On Oct. 0, however, 
M, Mollct informed the President of his inability to do so, bis 
decision being endorsed by the Socialist Party after M. Mollet 
had had a number of consultations with oilier party leaders and 
representatives of employers’ and workers’ organizations. 
President Coty then asked M. Rend Pleven (leader of the 
U.D.S.R.) to undertake the task, which M. Pleven accepted on 
condition that all “ national and republican ” parties, from the 
Socialists to the Independents, agreed to take office in a 
Government headed by himself. After three days of inter-party 
consultations, however, M. Pleven abandoned the attempt to 
form a Government on Oct, 9, when the Radical parliamentary 
group voted by a small majority (21 votes to 17) not to take 
office under him. 

On Oct. 11 M. Pinay (the Independent leader) accepted an 
invitation from President Coty to try to form an administra- 
tion, Despite the decision of the Socialist, Radical, Popular 
Republican (M.R.P.) and Social Republican parties not to 
take office under him, M. Pinay nevertheless formed a minority 
Cabinet on Oct. 10 drawn mainly from the Independents, but 
including also some representatives of small centre groups — the 
R.G.R., R.D.A., and anti-Mendesian Radicals. Its membership 
was as follows : 

M. Antoine Pinay (Independent) — Prime Minister, Foreign Affairs, 
and Finance ; M. IIouphouet-Boigny (R.D.A.) — Minister of State ; 
M, Guy Petit (Indepen dent )~MiniBter of State In charge of 
Administrative Reform ; M. Barraohin (Independent) — Minister of 
State in charge of Institutional Reform; M. Corniglion-MoUnier 
(R.G.R.)— Justice ; M. Jacquinot (Independent) — Algeria ; M. Badie 
(Radical) — Interior ; M. Bonnofous (U.D.S.R.) — Public Works ; 
M. AndrC Mlorioe (Dissident Radical)—- National Defence; Senator 
Masteau Dtmocratique) — Education, Youth, and Sports; 

Senator Bucket (Independent) — Industry, Commerce, and Sahara ; 
M. Courant (Independent) — Overseas Territories; M. Bergasse 
(Independent)— War Veterans; M. Garet (Independent) — Labour 
and Social Affairs '; Senator Houdet (Independent) — Agriculture, * 


M. Pinay presented his Cabinet to the National Assembly on 
Oct. 18, but was defeated on the vote d' investiture by 248 votes 
to 198, with 00 deputies voluntarily abstaining and 70 not 
taking part in the vote. I Ie thereupon presented his resignation 
to President Coty 

The 198 deputies supporting M. Pinay comprised 89 Independents, 
29 Poujadists, 13 Dissident Radicals, 15 M.R.P., 13 R.G.R., 11 
U.D.S.R.- R I). A., 9 paysans, 0 paysans fraction socialc » 7 Radicals, 

5 non-inscrits, and 1 Social Republican. 

Tho 248 opposing votes comprised Ml Communists and progres- 
s isles, 85 Socialists, 7 Radicals, 2 U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., 2 Mouvement 
Social isle Jfricain (M.H.A.), and 1 non-insertt. 

48 of the GO “ voluntary abstentions ” won) M.R.P, deputies, the 
remainder comprising 9 Radicals, 1 paysan and 2 non-inscrits. The 
71 who took no part in the vote included 18 Social Republicans, 

11 Socialists, 8 Communists, 7 Radicals, 7 U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., 6 
M.R.P., 0 Ovorsoas Independents, and a few Poujadists, paysans , 
and non-inscrits. 

On Oct. 19, as the Cabinet crisis was entering its third week, 
President Coty asked M. Robert Selmman (M.R.P.) to draw up 
a report on the country’s financial situation as a preliminary to 
further attempts to reach agreement between the political 
parties on the measures necessary to overcome France’s 
economic crisis. M. Selmman accepted this mission* had a 
number of discussions with Treasury officials and economic 
experts during the next two days, and on Oct. 21 presented his 
report to the President. Although it was not published, it was 
understood to have emphasized the general gravity of the 
country’s economic and financial position, to have stressed the 
danger to the franc, and to have outlined rigorous measures 
which, in his (M. Schunmn’s) opinion, the next Government 
should take to remedy the situation. 

After M. Schuman had declined an invitation to form a 
Government, on the ground that such a task was hopeless until 
further efforts were made to narrow the gap between Socialist 
and Independent (i.c. conservative) opinion, President Coty 
summoned M. Mollet and M. Pinay to the Rlystie on the same 
day (Oct. 21), showed them M. Schuman’s report and, it was 
understood, stressed the gravity of the situation. It was 
believed that the President had emphasized tine urgent need of 
an agreement between the Socialist and Independent parties as 
a pre-requisite to the formation of a stable administrat ion which 
could deal effectively with the country’s financial problems. 

On Oct. 22 M. Mollet accepted another request by President 
Coty to form an administration, and in the next few days had 
intensive consultations with the other party leaders. On 
Oct. 28 he formed a u left-centre ” Cabinet with the participa- 
tion of his own party (the Socialists,) the M.R.P., the Radical 
Socialists, and the U.D.S.R.-R.D.A,, group, its membership 
being as follows : 

M. Guy Mollct (Socialist) -Prime Minister ; M. Robert Schuman 
(M.R.P.)— Deputy Premier; M. Henri QueuUlo (Radical). M. Rend 
Plovon (U.D.S.R,), M. Edouard Daludior (Radical Socialist), and 
M. Itouphouot-Boigny ( R.R.A.)— Ministers of State ; M. Plerro 
Pffimlin (M.R.P.)— Minister of State in charge of Finance and 
National Economy ; M, Plneau (Socialist)— Foreign Affairs; 
M. Mitterrand (U.D.S.R.) — Justice ; M. Olmban- Dolmas (Social 
Republican)— National Defence; M. Laeosto (Socialist) - Algeria ; 
M. Lojouno (Socialist) —Sahara ; M. Jooquot (Socialist) * Overseas 
Territories ; M. Filipp! (Rad tool Socialist)— Ex ternal Finance; 
M. Gaiilard (Radical Socialist) - Industry and Commerce ; M. Looourt 
(M.R.P.) —Interior ; M. OomigUon-MnUnlop (R.G.R.)- Public Works; 
M. Billdros (Radical Socialist) —Education ; Senator Ohoohoy 
(Socialist)— Housing and Construction; M. Olmrpentier (M.R.P.) — 
Agriculture ; M. G aider (Socialist)- Social Affairs ; M, Andr6 Colin 
(M.R.P,)— War Veterans. 

lake M, Pinay, however, M. Mollet failed to obtain a vote 
d'investiture when he presented his Cabinet to the National 
Assembly on Oct. 28. After hearing a lengthy statement by 
M. Mollet, devoted mainly to the country’s financial and 
economic difficulties, the Assembly refused to give him a vote 
d'investiturc by 290 votes to 227, with 27 voluntary abstentions 
and 82 deputies not participating in the division. The vote 
was taken in the early hours of Oct. 29. 

M, Mollct was supported by 90 Socialists, 70 M.R.P,, 27 Radicals* 

12 U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., 11 Social Republicans, 6 R.G.R., 5 Convention 
Africaine (the West African party headed by M. Leopold Senghor), 

3 M.S.A., 2 Dissident Radicals, and 1 Independent. 

The 290 opposing votes comprised 144 Communists and progres- 
sistes, 81 Independents, 30 Poujadists, 11 paysans, 9 Radicals, 

6 paysans fraction socials, 3 Sooial Republicans, 2 R.G.R,, and 

4 non-imerits. 

Of the deputies voluntarily abstaining, 12 were Dissident Radicals, 
4 non-inscrits, 3 Sooial Republicans, and 2 each from the Radical, 
R.G.R., CJ.D.S.R.-R.D.A.; and MAP*’ groups*. ’ 
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Formation of Gaillard Cabinet. 

Following M. Mollet’s defeat, President Coty sent for M. 
Gaillard (Finance Minister in the Bourgfcs-Maunoury Govern- 
ment) in the early hours of Oct. 29 and asked him to form a 
new Government — a task which M. Gaillard accepted on the 
following day. He was able to obtain the support of the 
Socialists, M.R.P., Independents, and U.D.S.R.-R.DA, the 
decision of the Socialist parliamentary leaders being confirmed 
on Nov. 8 by the party’s national council. The voting at that 
session (2,087 to 1,782) showed, however, the reluctance of 
many Socialists to join a coalition with the Independents, in 
which they would be in a minority ; it was believed that 
the decision to serve under M. Gaillard was largely due to M. 
Mollct’s personal influence. 

M. Gaillard presented his Cabinet to the National Assembly 
on Nov. 5 (his 88tli birthday), its membership being : 


fM. Fllix Gaillard 
(Radical Socialist) . . 

M. Robert Lecourt (M.R.P.) 

*M. Christian Pineau (Socialist) 
t M. Maurice Bourg&s-Maunoury 
(Radical Socialist) 

M. Chaban-Delmas 
(Social Republican) 

M. Pierre Pilimlin (M.R.P.) . . 
*M. Rend Billdres 
(Radical Socialist) . . 

M. Paul Ribeyre 
(Independent) 

*M, Edouard Bonnefous 
(U.D.S.R.) 

M. Paul Bacon (M.R.P.) . . 

M. Boscary-Monsservin 
(Independent) 

M. Pierre Garct (Independent) 
*M. Girard Jaquet (Socialist) 
*M. Robert Lacoste (Socialist) 
*M. Max Lejeune (Socialist) . . 

M. Antoine Quinson (R.G.R.) 
fM. Fllix Houphouet-Boigny 
(R.D.A.) 


Prime Minister. 

Justice, and Constitutional 
and Electoral Reform. 
Foreign Affairs. 

Interior. 

National Defence. 

Finance and Economic A ffairs. 

Education and Youth. 

Industrial Production. 

Public Works and Transport. 
Labour. 

Agriculture. 

Reconstruction. 

Overseas Territories. 

Algeria. 

Sahara. 

War Veterans. 

Health. 


■"Hold same portfolio in Bourgfcs-Maunoury Cabinet. 
tMombor of Bourgds-Maunoury Cabinet. 


In bis investiture speech M. Gaillard outlined his immediate 
programme, which would be concentrated — in that sequence — 
on the Algerian question, the 1958 Budget and the economic 
and financial problems facing France, constitutional reform, 
educational reform, and health service reform. His statement 
is summarized below under cross-headings : 


Algeria. M. Gaillard sold that in the first instance it was necessary 
to renew the emergency powers for Algoria and resume discussion of 
the loi-cadre , thus making it clear “ without ambiguity ” that 
France would 44 not ho satisfied with the suppression of terrorism 
but seeks a political solution of the Algerian problem.’ * 44 Within the 
framework of the indissoluble links between Algeria and Metropolitan 
France,” ho went on, 44 the Algerian personality must find its full 
expression. This must ho achieved by respecting the various ethnic 
communities while assuring the whole population of equitable 
representation in the administrative organs of the territory. An 
assurance of the co-existenoe of the Algerian communities must thus 
be combined with equality of individual rights within a single 
electoral college.” With this aim in view the Government would 
fix the terms of the electoral law, taking into account the anxieties 
of those members of the Assembly who feared for the European 
minority under such a system. The two Bills — the extension of the 
emergency powers, and the loi-cadre — would he submitted to 
Parliament at the same time. 

The Government, M. Gaillard continued, would renew the appeal 
for a cease-fire, to be followed first by free elections and then by 
disonssions with the eleoted representatives of the people on the 
future organisation of Algoria. After declaring that his Government 
was ready u to make all necessary contacts at any time with a view 
to bringing about a cease-fire,” M. Gaillard made a special appeal 
to the Nationalists in Algeria, declaring in this connexion : 44 They 
must understand that three years of fighting have not weakened 
France’s determination . . . Over a million young persons have been 
in Algeria during that period doing their duty. They have not only 
carried arms hut have administered the territory, given education 
to the children, built roads. On their return to the Metropolis, far 
from oriticizing the work and actions of France in Algeria, they 
have, on the contrary, praised it . . . No-one, therefore, can count on 
oux weakness, hoping thereby to force us to scuttle. Neither can the 
terrorism in Metropolitan France, which the Government is deter- 
mined not to tolerate, ohange our aims ... If the leaders of the 
National Liberation Front will not respond to this appeal they will 
show the ms elves to he the worst enemies of the Algerian people by 
forolng upon them terror, assassination, and war, and by depriving 


them of a new prosperity through the future exploitation of the 
resources of the Sahara . . . France, for her part, proposes peace in 
Algeria and the association of Tunisia, Morooco, and all other 
adjoining territories of Afrique Noire and Afrique Arabe in the 
exploitation of these resources.” 

Finance and Economics. Immediately after the passage of the 
Algerian legislation Parliament would have to deal with the 1958 
Budget, which must he voted by Jan. 1. France was threatened by 
a most serious monetary crisis, which a month without a Government 
had increased. New advances were necessary from the Bank of 
France. About 100,000,000,000 francs (£84,000,000) of new econo- 
mies in the 1958 Budget was the highest target possible, since any 
more would mean sacrificing capital investment and thus paving 
the way for economic recession or reducing the Algerian effort It 
was therefore necessary to decide on new revenue, whilst any further 
expenses must also be met by additional taxation. 

The whole future was dependent on the solution of the foreign 
exchange crisis, and everything must be sacrificed to solve it, lest 
there should not only bo a halt m the country’s economic expansion 
but recession, rationing of raw materials, and unemployment. The 
first condition of success was the suppression of all causes of inflation, 
whether they resulted from a disequilibrium of public finance, the 
relaxation of the credit system, or the shortage of manpower. The 
second condition of success was to equip the Government with 
powers to prevent and suppress unjustified price mcreases. The 
Government would act with vigour and would immediately ask for 
powers to take the necessary measures. At the same time it would 
bring about reforms in distribution. Too much time had already 
been lost, making immediate action all the more urgent and making 
it essential that the Government should possess extensive special 
powers m the economic and financial spheres. 

A determined anti-inflationary policy implied that the Government 
would maintain the exchange rate of the franc on the basis of the 
rocent 20 per cent devaluation, as any further changes would he 
contrary to its stabilization policy. 

Such a policy however, would need not only the confidence of 
Parliament hut also the understanding of those from whom sacrifices 
would be initially demanded, and the active co-operation of the 
workers. For this reason the Government would establish permanent 
contact with the trade unions, so as to associate them with the 
emergency measures to bo taken. The previous Government had 
already proposed to the employers’, workers’, and State employees’ 
organizations that they should jointly examme the situation with it 
so as to reach a general understanding on the action to be taken. 
In this manner the details of a closer association between all those 
contributing to industrial progress could be discussed and worked 
out. 

Constitutional Reform. In the New Year the Assembly would 
have to proceed to the discussion of constitutional reforms, after a 
small committee of 10-12 representatives of the parties supporting 
the Government had preparod the ground. Any decision must he 
the result of an agreement between the majority parties, with the 
final decision left to the Government instead of to ” those who are 
hostile in principle to any reform of our institutions.” If no complete 
agreement could be reached the Government would itself make 
proposals, including the restoration of the right of dissolution of the 
Assembly by the President, of the Republic , modification of Article 
1 7 of the Constitution, so as to end the Legislature’s right to initiate 
expenditure ; measures to ensure greater governmental stability by 
amending Articles 49 and 50, relating to votes of confidence and 
censure ; and amendments to the rules of the National Assembly to 
ensure time for Government Bills. At the same time the Government 
would set up a committee of party representatives to consider the 
question of electoral reform. M. Gaillard added that it was also 
essential to amend the Constitution with a view to preventing the 
present dispersion of votes, multiplication of parties, and difficulty of 
constituting a governmental majority. Finally, the constitutional 
reform committee would have to consider a reform of Chapter VIII 
of the Constitution with a view to creating a new structure for the 
Franco -African community. 

Educational Reform. Stressing the need for this — and, in parti- 
cular, for the development of scientific education — M. Gaillard said 
that there was one French engineer for every three British engineers, 
and that if France did not change her methods of education she 
would become “ a country of decadent rhetoricians.” Probably In 
no other modern country in the world were the children of workers 
and farmers given less encouragement to enter higher careers vital 
to the national welfare. 

Health Service Reform. The Government would set up a com- 
mittee of the coalition parties to study the salaries of doctors under 
the social security system, and any other reform proposals con- 
cerning that system and national assistance. 

M. Gaillard received a vote d' investiture by 887 votes to 173, 
with 20 voluntary abstentions and 48 deputies not taking part 
in the division. 

Those supporting him comprised 87 (of the 97) Socialists and 3 
(of the 4) members of the Mouvement Socialiste Africain, 78 (of 92) 
Independents, 71 (out of 75) M.RP., 28 (of 43) Radicals, 17 (of 21) 
Social Republicans, the 14 Dissident Radicals and the 13 R.G.R. 
deputies, 9 (of 21) members of the U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., 5 paysans 
d*action sociale, 4 Convention Africaine deputies, 3 paysans, and 
5 non-insertts. 

The opposition consisted of 131 (of 143) Communists and 4 (of 8) 
progressistes, 30 Poujadists, 7 paysans , and 1 non-inscrit. 
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The abstentions comprised 11 Radicals, 6 Independents, 2 non- 
inscnts , and 1 paymn , wlnlst ilioso not taking part in the vote were 
12 Communists, 11 U.I).S.K.-R.T).A. deputies (including 1 a number 
of African members), 8 Socialists, 4 Social Republicans, 2 M.U.P., 
2 Independents, 2 Conrmtwn Africamc , 2 non-in ser its, and l each 
from the Radical, Poujadiat, paysan, progressists, and M.S.A. 
groups. 

M. Gaillard’s Cabinet consisted of four Socialists, three 
Radical Socialists, three members of the M.R.P., three Inde- 
pendents, two members of the U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., and one 
member each of the R.G.R. and the Social Republicans. It 
was pointed out m the French press that a characteristic of 
the new Government was that social, economic, and financial 
responsibilities had been taken over by members of Ihe M.It.P. ; 
all the portfolios covering African affairs (including the foreign 
affairs portfolio) by the Socialists ; and general political 
responsibilities by the centre groups together. 

The Social Republicans, by a small majority (50 votes to 
52), had voted against participation in the Government, but 
nevertheless allowed M. Chaban-Delmas to accept the Defence 
portfolio ; M. Chaban-Delmas undertook, however, to resign 
as chairman of the party. Of the two dissident Radical groups, 
the R.G.R. was represented m the Cabinet but not the 
Dissident Radicals. 

Ministers of the Bourg&s-Maunonry Cabinet who loft the Govern- 
ment wore M. Oorniglion-Molinior (Justice), Honator Gilbert- Jules 
(Interior), M. Andr6 Morieo (National Defence), M. Gassier (Social 
Affairs), and Senator Aiulr6 Dulin (War Veterans). 

The new Ministers were M. Looourt, M. Chaban-Delmas, M. 
Pllimlin, M. Ribeyre, M. Bacon, M. Bosoary-Monssorvin, and 
M. Gnret. All of them, except M. Boscary-Monssorvin, had at one 
time or other hold ministerial posts in previous French Cabinets. 
M. Quinson had boon Under-Secretary of State for War Veterans 
in the BourgCs-Maunoury Government. 

Of those Ministers retaining the posts which they previously held, 
M. Bonnofous took over the Transport portfolio in addition to 
Public Works, whilst M. Bi litres took over the Youth Department 
in addition to Education. 


M. Mix Gaillard (88) is the youngest Prime Minister in 
the history of the French Republic, and is generally regarded 
as one of the most promising of the younger men* in French 
political life. At the age of 25 he entered the French Civil 
Service as its youngest mspccteur de finance ; at the age of 
84 he became the youngest Secretary of State m the Govern- 
ment ; and at the age of 87, when he entered M. Bourgfcs- 
Maunoury’s administration, he was the youngest Finance 
Minister in any French Cabinet since 1899. ^Further bio- 
graphical details are given on page 15598, second column]. 
Six olher Ministers in M. Gaillard’s Cabinet are under 50 
years of age. 

The Gaillard Cabinet was completed by the appointment 
on Nov. 12 of the following Secretaries of State ; 


Senator Emile ClaparMe 
(Radical Socialist) 

M. Raymond Maroellin 
(Independent) . . 

*M. Maurice Faure 
(Radical Socialist) 

♦Senator Maurice Pio (Socialist) . 
*M. Plerro MGtayer (Socialist) . 

Senator Alain Poher (M.R.P.) . . 

M. Louis Christiaens 

(Independent) 

*M. Jean-Raymond Guyon 
(Socialist) 

*M. Emile Hugues 
(Dissident Radical) 

*M. Eug&ne Thomas (Socialist) . . 

M. Maurice Simmonet (M R.P.) 

Senator Francois Schleiter 
(Independent) , . 

M. Henri Dorey (M.R.P.) 

♦M. Francois Giacobbi 
(Radical Socialist) 


Prfaidence du Council, in charge 
of Information. 

Civil Service and \d mini stra- 
ti' vo Reform. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Interior. 

Land Forces. 

Naval Forces. 

Air Forces. 

Budget. 

Eoonomio Affairs. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Merchant Navy. 

Commerce. 

Agriculture. 


Under-Secretary of State, 
Prdsidcnce du Conned, 
♦No change. 


Senator OlaparGde had been State Secretary for Moroccan and 
Tunisian Affairs in the RourgGs-Maunoury Cabinet ; MM. Christiaens 
and Maroellin and Senators Poher and Schleiter had held State 
Secretaryships in various earlier Governments ; whilst MM. Dorey 
and Simmonet had not previously held Government office. 


The number of State Secretaries was reduced from 25 in the 
Bourg&s-Maunoury Cabinet to 18, and of Under-Secretaries 
of State from seven to one. — (Le Monde - Le Figaro) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 15687 C 5 15597 A 5 Algerian 

Emergency Powers Bill, 14913 A.) 


A. GUATEMALA. — Army Junta takes Power. - 
Invalidation of Presidential Elections. 

Presidential elections were held in Guatemala on Oct. 20 to 
elect, a successor to the late President Castillo Armas, who was 
assassinated in July. They were contested by three Right-wing 
candidates : Seftor Ortiz Pussarelli, who had resigned from 
the post of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to contest the 
elections, and who was the candidate of the ruling National 
Democratic Movement (Movimiento Dcmocrdiico Nacwnalnla) ; 
General Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, candidate of an extreme 
right-wing group known as Lire Partido Bedencidn ; and 
Seftor Miguel Asturias Quiftonez, an educationist,, candidate 
of the small Christian Democratic Party. A new left-wing 
but anti-Communisfc party (the Revolutionary Party) had also 
announced its intention of contesting the election, but registra- 
tion was denied to it by the Provisional Government of 
President Gonzalez Lopez (see 15098 D) on the ground that 
it had been infiltrated by Communist elements. 

Tlio elections wore held In a quiet atmosphere, all men and women 
over 18 (whether literate or not) being entitled to vote. In the case 
of illiterates, who represent about 78 per cent of Guatemala’s popula- 
tion of 8,500,000, ballot-papers of different colours wore used to 
differentiate between the throe candidates. 

The Provisional Government announced on Oet. 21 that 
44 partial ” results showed 198,981 votes for Seftor Ortiz 
Passarclli (who was ofllcially declared elected), 128,828 for 
General Ydigoras Fuentes, and 20,452 for Seiior Asturias 
Quiftonez, these figures being “ subject to definite confirma- 
tion.” General Ydigoras Fuentes, however, alleged that the 
elections had been fraudulently manipulated through the 
Government’s control of the political machinery in rural 
areas, and by making illiterate peasants vote 44 twice, thrice, 
and even four times.” Widespread rioting in Guatemala City 
by supporters of General Ydigoras Fuentes led on Oet. 28 to 
the proclamation of a state of siege (a form of martial law) by 
the Provisional Government. 

On Oct. 24, after further serious riots in which three people 
were killed, the High Command of the Guatemalan Army 
issued a decree announcing that the Provisional Government 
of President Gonzalez Lopez had been replaced by a three-man 
military junta, and that the 44 provisional military govern- 
ment ” would 44 restore, the normal operation of public institu- 
tions and do justice to the people.” The junta was headed by 
Colonel Oscar Mendoza Azurdia, the olher members being Colonel 
Gonzalez Y uni la Novoa and Colonel Roberto Lorcnzana. 

Following discussions between the junta and General 
Ydigoras Fuentes, the latter agreed on Oet. 25 to call off the 
demonstrations by his supporters for 24 hours so as to enable 
the junta to find a solution to the political crisis. Colonel 
Mendoza Azurdia said after the meeting, that General Ydigoras 
Fuentes had proposed (a) that the Guatemalan Congress 
should investigate the votes east in the presidential election, 
excluding the 44 illegal ” votes cast for Seftor Ortiz Passarclli ; 
and (b) that, in accordance with the Constitution of 1950, the 
Second Vice-President should be installed as Provisional 
President of Guatemala pending new presidential elections. 

General Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes (02), a career Army officer, 
held provincial governorships during the 14-yoar dictatorship or 
President Ubioo, which was overthrown in 1944. Ho was subse- 
quently appointed Minister in London (where he studied at the 
London School of Economics) and returned to Guatemala In 1950 
to contest the presidential election in opposition to Colonel Arbonz 
Guzman. After tlio latter's electoral victory General Ydigoras 
Fuentes went into exile and subsequently oo -operated with Colonel 
Castillo Annas in overthrowing tlio pro -Communist regime of 
President Arbonz Guzman, Personal dliforenoes with President 
Castillo Annas led to his appointment as Ambassador to Colombia, 
a post from which ho resigned to run for the Presidency. 

The military junta issued a decree on Oet. 26 invalidating 
the presidential elections of Oct, 20 ; describing those elections 
as “ vitiated because the citizens had no full guarantee of the 
exercise of their rights ” ; and asking the Guatemalan Congress 
to approve the appointment of the Second Vice-President 
(Seftor Guillermo Flores Avendano) as Provisional President 
of the Republic in place of Seftor Gonzalez Lopez. 

The Guatemalan Constitution provides for a President and two 
Vice-Presidents. During the lifetime of President Castillo Armas the 
office of First Vice-President had been hold by Seftor Gonzalez Lopez 
and of Second Vico -President by Heftor Flores Avendano ; on the 
assassination of President Castillo Armas the First Vice -President 
had taken office as Provisional President of the Republic. 

The Guatemalan Congress, meeting on the same day with 
only 48 of its 00 members present, annulled the presidential 
election on the basis of 44 proven fraud,” no date being set for 
new elections. Seftor Flores Avenado was sworn in as Provi- 
sional President of Guatemala at a secret session of Congress 
on Oct. 27 . — (New York times) (Prev. rep* 15768 C 5 15693 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The 1957 Trades Union 
Congress. - Debates and Resolutions. 


The 89th Trades Union Congress was held at Blackpool on 
Sept. 2-6 under the presidency of Sir Thomas Williamson. 
The most important decisions taken by the Congress were its 
continued rejection of wage restraint, its approval in principle 
of the Labour Party’s scheme for national superannuation, 
and its conditional support of the proposals for a European 
Free Trade Area. 


Sir Thomas Williamson, m his presidential address, discounted 
the suggestion that relations in industry were ‘‘getting worse, 
with strikes becoming more and more the order of the day.” It was 
true, he admitted, that more time would have been lost through 
disputes in 1957 than in any year since the General Strike of 1926, but 
it should be realized that a greater incidence of strikes m one year 
did not necessarily mean further trouble in the next, provided that 
all concerned honestly strove for industrial peace. Peace m industry 
was not a political matter, and should not be made into one. The 
trade union movement renounced any attempt to challenge the 
sovereignty of Parliament and resisted the temptation to dislodge a 
Government they disliked by industrial action. Trade unionists, 
like other citizens, had political lights, but could not and ought not 
to claim political privileges. 


Condemning “ minorities who organize unofficial movements and 
unofficial strikes/’ 8ir Thomas stressed that trade unionists should 
honour agreements, accept majority decisions, and remain loyal to 
leaders who had to apply them. The strike weapon should only he 
used under constitutional trade union rules, and then only when all 
means of negotiation had failed. “ There is no virtue in striking 
when there is no need to do so,” he declared. “Wo should work for a 
solution before a stoppage takes place, even though it may call for 
patience and forbearance in the face of provocation.” In this 
connexion Sir Thomas alleged that the recent stoppages in the 
engineering and shipbuilding industries (see 15609 A) had been 
“ provoked by the employers’ deliberate and contemptuous disregard 
of normal democratic processes.” 

Turning to the relationship between higher wages and inflation, 
Sir Thomas asserted that by cutting food subsidies, increasing 
purchase tax and interest rates, and removing controls, the Govern- 
ment had “ deliberately helped to push up costs at a time when, 
owing to falling import prices, there had been a chance of holding the 
line.” Trade unionists had naturally reacted by demanding wage 
and salary increases, and no wage restriction would be acceptable to 
them unless profits, salaries, and interest were also controlled. 
He added : “ Stable prices cannot be combined with full employ- 
ment by leaving our fortunes to the push and pull of market forces. 
The only answer to rising costs and prices is greater industrial 
efficiency/* 


Sir Thomas concluded by outlining the trade union movement’s 
attitude towards the proposed European Free Trade Area. Although 
it believed that Britain would “ probably lose more than she would 
gain ” by being completely out of the scheme, it also believed that 
it was possible to pay too high a price for European free trade. 
Trade unionists would therefore want to see “a treaty precise about 
providing work for all/’ and would neod to “ have a look at the 
rules before deciding whether we can support an application by 
Britain to join the club.” 

The more important subjects discussed and resolutions 
adopted by the Congress are summarized below under cross- 
headings. 

Wage# Policy. - Rejection of Wage Restraint. A resolution blaming 
the Government for Britain's economic difficulties, and declaring 
that the trade unions would not accept a policy of wage restraint, 
was moved by Mr. Frank Cousins (Transport and General Workers’ 
Union). It (1) condemned “ the Government’s refusal to direct the 
country’s economic and social policies so as to maintain full employ- 
ment, stimulate production, deal effectively with the problem of prices 
and profits, and enable living standards to be steadily increased ; 
(2) declared that Congress was not prepared to accept a policy which 
would decrease workers’ living standards, and therefore rejected 
wage restraint in any form ” ; (3) affirmed the unions’ determination, 
while prices and profits remained uncontrolled, to “ take such steps 
industrially as will ensure that wages keep pace with rising costs ; 
(4) reaffirmed the unions’ confidence in collective bargaining and 
their right to pursue justifiable wage claims; (5) urged trade 
unionists to work for the early return of a Labour Government 
pledged to halt inflation and to re-establish the national economy 
on a firm foundation. 


Mr. Cousins said that notwithstanding the Government’s talk in 
19S6 ol a “ price plateau," the Index ol retail prices had risen fire 
points in the past 10 months, mainly as a result ot direct action by 
the Government itself. During that time wages had risen by 5* per 
cent but profits had gone up by 6 i per cent, so the um°ra could 
not reasonably be accused of irresponsibility. He explained that 
the reference in the motion to “ industrial action meant that the 
unions would take “ every possible step through ^ n , d ’ 

where appropriate, through arbitration,” but reserved the right to 
adopt strike action if these other methods failed. Trade muon 
executives, he stressed, did not like strikes, but recognized that they 
were sometimes necessary “ to show we are not bluffing. Ihei . U . 
movement recognized its responsibilities and would continue t 
show restraint, but could not stand by while the living standards 
of members were worsening. After describing talk of pricing 


Britain out of markets ” as “ the language of incompetence,” and 
calling for a planned approach to investment, production and 
distribution, Mr. Cousins concluded by criticizing the setting-up of 
the Council on Puces, Productivity, and Incomes [see 15705 jDJ. 
“ The unions/’ he said, “ do not want anyone to tell them how to 
divide the national cake unless they are also told how to control those 
who control the size of the cake ...” 

Pensions and National Superannuation. The section of the General 
Council’s report dealing with social insurance and industrial welfare 
was introduced by Sir Alfred Roberts, who discussed the Labour 
Party’s proposals for national superannuation. [These proposals, 
which aim at replacing the existing flat-rate basis of old age pensions 
by a system of benefits and contributions related to wages and 
salaries, will be described m a subsequent article], 

Sn Alfred Roberts said that the General Council considered that 
although the proposals involved “ an approach to social insurance on 
lines fundamentally different from those previously endorsed by 
Congress,” they were “ sufficiently attractive to justify further 
consideration ” If the Congress endorsed this view it would be 
possible to present the results of the examination to next year’s 
Congress. The General Council suggested that, m order to ensure 
the maximum consideration within the trade union movement, a 
series of conferences should be convened m the coming year s im i l ar 
to those held on the Beveridge Report. 

The outstanding questions which concerned the Congress, Sir 
Alfred Roberts continued, were (1) whether the time had come to 
replace the flat -rate basis for pensions by a pensions system such as 
the Labour Party proposed; (2) if so, what protection could be 
given to ensure that all workers, including existing pensioners and 
the lower-paid workers, would receive an adequate subsistence 
minimum , (3) whether the new system would take full account of 
the needs of the sick, the unemployed, and the industrially disabled ; 
(4) the problems presented by existing occupational pensions schemes. 
With regard to (1) it might be argued that the T.U.C. should exert 
its influence to demand the raising of existing flat-rate benefits to an 
adequate level ; but although the General Council had repeatedly 
brought all practicable pressure to bear on successive post-war 
Governments m efforts to secure a substantial increase, these efforts 
had always failed. In consequence, over 1,000,000 of those at 
present drawing national insurance benefit were having to supple- 
ment it by national assistance. The General Counoil and the Labour 
Party had come to the conclusion that they could not hope to 
secure a proper minimum scale of benefits so long as they stuck to 
the flat-rate system. The two major political parties had rejected as 
impracticable the subsistence principle under the scheme as it now 
stood, and it was against this background that the General Council 
recommended a comprehensive re-examination of the flat-rate basis 
of the scheme. 

After warning Congress that national superannuation, as proposed 
by the Labour Party, would undoubtedly mean “ substantially 
increased contributions for most people,” Sir Alfred Roberts con- 
cluded by saying that the broad principle behind the scheme — 
which would affect about 8,000,000 workers — was that there should 
be an option either to join national superannuation or to remain in 
an existing superannuation scheme, provided this satisfied certain 
conditions. The Labour Party proposals, though “ certainly not 
utopian,” were “ an imaginative concept,” but the General Council 
wished to proceed with caution in order to be quite sure that the 
scheme was financially and economically sound, workable and 
equitable. 

After debate, Congress unanimously passed a resolution, moved by 
Mr. Cousins on behalf of the TGWU : (1) welcoming “ in general 
principle ” the Labour Party’s plan for national superannuation ; 
and (2) demanding an “ immediate and substantial increase ” in 
pension rates, to be followed by periodical reviews based on the 
cost of living.” 

Public Ownership. A debate on this subject was initiated by 
Mr. Bryn Roberts (National Union of Public Employees), who moved 
a composite resolution which (1) noted that it had not yet been 
possible for the General Council to carry out the mandate given at 
the 1952 Congress and the pledges on social ownership given at the 
1953 Congress ; (2) instructed the General Council to work for the 
implementation of the policy of public ownership “ so that the 
trade union movement may determine the part it is to play ... in 
shaping Labour’s next general election programme.*’ 

Mr. Roberts said that on the public ownership question a very 
serious difference appeared to have developed between the declared 
policy of the T.U.C. and Labour Party leaders. This difference must 
be resolved quickly, or it might cost the party the next General 
Election. Congress was jealous of its rights in shaping industrial 
pohey, and held that pubhc ownership was “the main Socialist 
argument” which should not be “relegated and wrapped up in 
moth balls,” but remain “ in the front line.” 

In the debate, Mr. R. J. Gunter (Transport Salaried Staffs 
Association, and a member of the Labour Party Executive) explained 
that although the party had not “ moved an inch from its belief in 
pubhc ownership,” it no longer thought that the public corporation 
was “inevitably the instrument on which every nationalization 
measure should be based.” Mr. W. L. Heywood stressed that the 
General Council did not regard the Labour Party’s proposals a£ 
** irreconcilable with the programme of public ownership to wmen 
Congress is committed,” but considered the differences between 
them as “ differences of emphasis only/* 
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Mr. Roberts's motion was corned without dissent, but a number 
of trade unions abstained from voting*. 

A resolution (moved by Mr. J. E. Mortimer, Association of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding .Draughtsmen), calling for the 
nationalization of the mnehmo-tool industry, was subsequently 
carried. 

Tlie 40-Hour Week. Congress approved a motion (moved by 
the Amalgamated Union of Foundry workers) pledging the T.U.C.’h 
support to affiliated unions in their efforts to soeuro a shorter working 
week without loss of pay, and to establish a working day and week 
for all manual workers of not more than 8 hours daily and 40 hours 
weekly. 

Education. A debate on educational subjects was introduced by 
Mr. W. Board (vice-president of the General Council), who referred 
to the successful inauguration at T.U.C. headquarters in London 
of a training scheme for trade union officers. Congress approved 
motions : (1) expressing ooncorn at the shortage of suitably trained 
technical workers in industry and commerce, and calling for 
increases in the number of comprehensive and technical schools, in 
technical teachers* salaries, and in schemes for “ sandwich ” couraes 
for young people in industry (sponsored by the Association of 
Supervisory Staffs, Executives, and Technicians) ; (2) condemning 
the Government’s policy of replacing percentage grants from the 
Treasury to local authorities for social services by fixed block grants 
(sponsored by the Inland Revenue Staff Federation). 

Housing Policy and the Rent Act. After approving a motion (by 
the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers) expressing concern at 
the continued decline of local authority house-building as a result 
of the Government’s monetary policy, Congress debated a resolution 
(moved by Mr. E. J. Ilill for the Boilermakers’ Society) dealing with 
the Rent Act. In its original form this had sought support for a 
token 24-hour strike in protest against the Act, but Mr. Hill oxplaincd 
that his society had accepted an amendment (by the Tobacco Workers’ 
Union) to delete the reference to a strike and substitute the words : 
“ This Congress calJs on the next Labour Government to repeal this 
iniquitous Act.’* In this form the resolution was carried without 
dissent. 

Health Services. A debate on this subject was initiated by 
Dr. Bruce Cardow (Medical Practitioners' Union), who moved a 
resolution calling on the Government to end proscription charges 
under the National Health Service, abolish the special contribution 
towards the cost of the service, and remove restrictions on spending 
on hospitals, etc. The resolution was carriod unanimously. 

The Press, The Congress adopted a resolution (1) expressing 
concern at ** the demise of increasing numbers of national and 
provincial newspapers ” ; (2) instructing the General Council to 

demand that the rise in the cost of newsprint should bo investigated 
by tlio Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Commission and to 
take " all appropriate action ” to “ halt monopolistic tendencies in 
the field of publication *’ ; (3) approving the General Council’s 
arrangement with Odhams Press for the continued publication of 
the Daily Herald [see 15716 A], but instructing it to safeguard the 
paper’s position as the official organ of the trade union movement 
and to ensure its continued allegiance to trade union policy. The 
resolution was moved by Mr. G. II. Elvin (Association of Cinemato- 
graph, Television, and Allied Technicians). 

Inter-Union Disputes and Trade Union Organization. On this 
subject Congress first considered a resolution which (1) condemned 
demarcation disputes and similar inter-union differences as " inimical 
to the best interests of the trade union movement ’* ; (2) called on 
the General Council to sot up an arbitration tribunal for settling 
differences when agreement could not otherwise bo reached. Mr, 
Prestwich (Engineer Surveyors’ Association), who movod the 
resolution, stressed that tho trade union movement was largely 
unplanned, and that there could he no idanrdng while every union 
was reluctant to part with its individual prerogatives. On tho 
advice of Sir Vincent Teweon, who explained that the General 
Council already had adequate powers to deal with virtually all 
inter-union disputes, the resolution was rejected by a large majority. 

On the General Council’s advice Congress also rejected resolutions 
(1) calling for the establishment of a special industrial department of 
the T.U.C. to collect and distribute information on wagos and related 
subjects (sponsored by the National Union of Tailors and Garment 
Workers) ; (2) affirming tho right of trade unionists to transfer from 
one union to another (moved by the National Amalgamated Union 
of Life Assurance Workers). 

Congress went into private session to discuss a composite resolu- 
tion movod by Mr. Jim Campbell, of the National Union of Railway- 
men. It (1) asked the General Council to conduct a survey of the 
subject of trade union reorganization and make recommendations to 
next year's Congress ; (2) stressed that in any reconstruction the 
interests of trade union officers and staffs must bo protected. The 
resolution was supported by tbe National Union of Public Employees, 
the National Union of Mineworkers, and the Tobacco and Building 
Workers’ Unions but was opposed by the Association of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, the Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association, 
and the Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers. On the 
advice of the General Council it was rejected by a large majority. 

Security Risks and Telephone-tapping. Security risks were 
considered an a resolution from the Society of Technical Civil 
Servants which (I) recognized the need for effective precautions, 
Jp* suggsted that existing procedures could weigh heavily against 
the mffividual ; (2) urged the General Council to take steps to 
ensure that security suspects should be given details of the charges 


against them, and should he accompanied by a trado union repre- 
sentative or legal advisor at interviews and appeals. At tho request 
of tho General Council tho resolution was remitted for furthor 
consideration. 

The European Free Trade Area. The section of the General Council’s 
report dealing with this subject was presented by Mr. W. L. lloywood, 
chairman of tho T.U.C. Economic Committee. Describing tho 
proposals as " possibly tho most important wo have over boon 
called on to consider in peacetime,” lie said that after oarofully 
estimating tlioir probablo effects on fall employment and on workers* 
living standards, tho General Council had decided that it was right 
for Britain to he associated with tho scheme. The T.U.C. could not 
be indifferent, however, to tho passing to other countries of a con- 
siderable competitive advantage in oxport markets, anti tho General 
Council had asked tho Government to sec that full employment was 
maintained and that tho impact of the change was softened by 
compensation for displaced workers and flnancdal help for those 
re-training or having to move to now areas. As to the possible 
effects of Britain’s joining a free trado area which included countries 
with lower wage standards, Mr. lloywood stressed that low wagos 
were not tho same as low labour costs, and that many countries with 
low wage levels believed that they laid more to foar from higher 
British efficiency than Britain had to foar from those countries with 
lower wagos. 

In tho subsequent debate th<^ Gonera! Council's decision was 
welcomed by Mr. It. Edwards (Chemical Workers’ Union), who 
said that failure to develop a free trade area would expose Europe 
to economic subjugation by Russia or the U.H.A. Trado union 
support of tho proposals wub strongly condemned, however, by 
Mr. G. Winchester (National Union of Vehicle Workers) and by 
Mr. L. Ambrose (Amalgamated Engineering Union), Mr. Winchester 
maintained that tho competitive advantages possessed by many 
European countries in specific trades - e.g. tho automobile industry— 
would lead to mass unemployment in Britain, and contended that those 
industries should be nationalized and given Government support 
before Britain associated herself with any free trade arrangements* 

Nuclear Weapon Tests. The Congress unanimously adopted a 
composite resolution which (1) expressed "grave concern” at 
" the growing health hazards and danger to world poaco ” arising 
from the continued manufacture and testing of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, and called for an immediate hull to their manufacture and 
testing; (2) urged tho General Council to press tho Government to 
propose to otlxer Governments concerned the immediate uncondi- 
tional suspension of nuclear tests as a first stop towards the banning 
of nuclear weapons ; (3) called on the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions to recommend its member movements to take 
similar action; (4) urged tho T.U.C. General Council to press the 
Government for an immediate inquiry into health hazards arising 
from the use of nuclear materials. 

International Trade Union Solidarity. Sir Charles Geddas, for the 
General Council, initiated a discussion on a proposal to raise JJ500,0()l> 
for an International Solidarity Fund set up by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to develop trade unionism in 
under-developed countries, lie explained that tho General Council 
proposed that this sum-- ropresonting 25 per cent of tho total which 
the LC.F.T.U. proposed to raise - should not come from trade union 
funds but from individual trade unionists, who would be asked to 
subscribe about sixpence a year for threw years to tho fund. Tho 
proposal was approved. 

During tho debate Mr, Modoc (Amalgamated Society of Wood- 
workers) attacked tho section of the General CounclTs report praising 
" tho heroic fight of tho Hungarian people ” in the 105(1 revolution. 
After explaining that he was not speaking for his union, he declared 
that tho report moroly " re-statcd the views of spokesmen of political 
reaction ” and ignored " widely-known rants,” Mr. McGee’s attitude 
was strongly denounced by a number of delegates, and aroused violent 
and sustained protests. 


me elections to tlie General Conned resulted in four changes, 
all caused by tho retirement of senior members. Mr. W. L. 
Heywood (Dyers, Bleachers, and Textile Workers), Sir Charles 
Geddes (Union of Tost Ollloo Workers), and Mr. U. Opcnshaw 
(Amalgamated Kngincering Union) were succeeded respectively 
by Mr. L. Sharp, Mr. It. Smith, and Mr. W. M. Tallon, of the 
same unions, while Mr. R. Jones (North Wales Quarrymen’s 
Union) was succeeded by Mr. B. Walsh (Colliery Overmen, 
Deputies, and Sho Hirers). Mr. T. Yates, general secretary of 
the National Union of Seamen, was elected chairman of the 
General Council for 1057-58 in succession to Sir Thomas 
Williamson.— -(Times - Manchester Guardian - Daily Herald) 

(Prev. rep. 15280.) 

No V;- The number of trade unions represented at the Congress 
was 185, with a total membership of 8,304,700. The number of 
unions and members in each of the 18 trade groups represented was as 
m : Mining and Quarrying, 5 (717,027 members) ; Railways, 3 
(530,2 2 i); Transport (except railways), 11 (1,387,882); Ship- 
; Engineering, Founding, and Vehicle Building, 
26 (1,458,020) ; Iron and Steel and Minor Metal Trades, 16 (210,701) ; 
Building, Woodworking, and Famishing, 19 (588,686); Printing 
and Paper, 13 (324.900) ; Ootton, 6 (147,076); Textiles (except 
cotton), 22 ( 02 039 ) . Clothing, 7 (179,005); Leather and Foot- 
wear, 5 (106,940) ; Glass, Pottery, Food, Chemicals, eto., 15 (469,688); 

afll CultU Q r0 L A ; Publi0 Employees, 4 (277,079) ; Civil 

Service, 3 (474 692) ; Non-manual Workers, 15 (260,548); General 
workers,. 4 (805,841),— (Ministry of Labow Gazette) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Espionage Trials. 

Several trials took place in the U.S.A. in recent months of 
persons accused of espionage for the Soviet Union, the various 
trials being summarized below. 

The Soblc-Albam Trial. 

Jack Soble (50), a Lilliuanian-born brush importer who came 
to the U.S.A. in 1942 and was naturalized in 1947, his wife 
Myra (52), also naturalized in 1947, and Jacob Albam (05), a 
Lithuanian whose citizenship application was still pending, 
appeared before a Federal Grand Jury in New York on Feb. 4 
on charges of espionage for the Soviet Union. All three had 
been arrested in January last [see 15375 DJ. After hearing 
evidence, the Grand Jury returned a six-point indictment. 

Specifically, the charges wore : (1) that the three defendants had 
conspired with “ numerous high-ranking Soviet officials ” to transmit 
to the Soviet Union u documents, writings, photographs, and other 
information relating to tho national defence, particularly to intelli- 
gence activities of the U.S.A. and the U.S. armed forces ” ; (2) that 
they had conspired to obtain such information for transmission to 
tho U.S.S.B. ; and (3) that they had, acted os Soviet agents without 
notifying the Stato Department. Soble was also accused of being a 
Soviet agent, and Soble and Albam wore charged with failing to 
register as Soviet agents with the Attorney- General. 

When their trial opened in the New York Federal District 
Court on April 10, both Jack and Myra Soble pleaded guilty to 
the second charge of conspiring with Soviet nationals to obtain 
documents and other material relating to U.S. defence for 
transmission to the U.S.S.R. By doing so they escaped the risk 
of being sentenced to death on the first count under the 
espionage law of 1954. Albam likewise pleaded guilty to the 
second count on April 25. 

Mrs. Soble and Albam were each sentenced on Aug. 9 to 5£ 
years’ imprisonment, but on Oct. 8 Judge Richard IT. Levet 
reduced their terms and re-sentenced Albam to five years and 
Mrs, Soble to four years. Jack Soble was sentenced on the same 
day (Oct, 8) to seven years’ imprisonment. In reducing Mrs. 
Soble’s and Album’s sentences, the judge said that he had taken 
into account the valuable assistance which they had given to 
the Government since their arrest. On a motion by the Govern- 
ment’s representative the judge dismissed the remaining counts 
against the three defendants. 

The Abel Trial. 

Rudolf Ivanovich Abel (55) was indicted by a Federal Grand 
Jury in New York on Aug. 9 on charges of conspiring with 
Others since 1948 (1 ) to collect and transmit to the Soviet Union 
information u relating to the national defence of the U.S.A., 
and particularly information as to arms, equipment, and dis- 
position of the armed forces and the atomic energy programme” ; 
(2) conspiring with others to obtain such information ; and (3) 
failing to register as a foreign agent. Abel, a Soviet citizen, 
was born in Moscow, entered the U.S.A. illegally in 1948, and 
had run a photographic studio in Brooklyn under the name 
of Kusil R. Goldfus, but had also used other aliases, lie had 
been arrested on June 21 on a charge of illegally entering the 
Country and was sent to an alien detention camp for deporta- 
tion to Mexico ; subsequently, however, he was found to have 
been a colonel in the Soviet intelligence service and one of the 
leading Soviet agents in the United Slates. 

The indictment said that when F.B.L agents inspected Abel’s 
one-room studio thoy found a short-wave radio set, a hollowod-out 
pencil containing film, and numerous cryptic messages, some of them 
fn code, as well os radio and photographio equipment, inoluding 
microfilm. Messages containing defence secrets sent by Abel and his 
fellow-conspirators had been transmitted to the Soviet Union by 
minute containers provided by hollowed-out bolts, nails, coins, 
batteries, pencils, cuff-links, ear-rings, etc. Information had also 
been sent, both directly and indirectly, through agents and on 
documents, writings, photographs, plans, maps, and photographio 
negatives. It was alleged that he had nsed prearranged places in 
New York parks to communicato with members of his ring, which 
had received its instructions by radio direct from the Soviet Union. 
He and his co -conspirators had received large sums of money from 
the Soviet Union to oarry out espionage activities. 

Abel’s trial opened on Oct. 3 in the Federal District Court 
in Brooklyn, and on Oct. 25 the jury found him guilty on all 
three counts of the indictment. 

The principal witness against Abel was Reino Hayhanen, a former 
Soviet agent in the U.S.A., who had oome over to the West in Paris 
in May 1957. Hayhanon, formerly a lieutenant-oolonel in the Soviet 
secret police, testified that he had been sent to the U.S.A. in 1952 
with Instructions to report to the “ chief resident officer ” for Soviet 
espionage In the U.S.A. ; this man, then known to him (Hayhanen) 
only as 11 Mark," had been Abel. Hayhanen also testified that Soviet 
spies had exchanged messages by leaving them tinder a certain bolt 
in the seat of a bench in New York’s Riverside Drive Park, where 
they, had .been picked up, .by Soviet .officials; .and that .Abel had 


shown him a number of “ drops ” where he (Hayhanen) could send 
and receive messages. Furthermore, Hayhanon said that in 1955 
Abel had ordered him to locate a Master Sergeant Roy A. Rhodes, 
of the U.S. Army, who had been attached to the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow in 1952-53. To support Hayhanen’s testimony, a microfilm 
message concerning Rhodes was produced in court which had been 
removed by F.B.I. agents from a hollowed-out bolt found in 
Hayhanen’s home ; it said that the sergeant had been recruited into 
the Soviet intelligence service in January 1952, that he had given 
information and signed receipts, but that he had not been heard of 
since his return to the U.S.A. in June 1953. When called as a witness, 
Sgt. Rhodes confirmed that ho had been an agent for the Russians 
while in Moscow in 1952-53 and that he had been paid $2,5 00 -$3,000 
in roubles for his services. He said, however, that he had not worked 
for the Russians since his return, and denied that he knew Abel or 
had over had any dealings with him . 

Further evidence was presented by F.B.I. agents, including coded 
reports of meetings of Soviet agents in a number of U.S. cities, as 
well as in London and Mexico. Abel himself did not go into the 
witness-box and no witnesses were produced on his behalf, but his 
counsel impugned the credibility and character of both Hayhanen 
and Rhodes. 

Abel was sentenced on Nov. 15 to 30 years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $3,000. 

The French Trial. 

Captain George French, a regular officer in the U.S. Air Force, 
was convicted on Sept. 21 by a court-martial at Shreveport 
(Louisiana) of having attempted to sell secrets about atomic 
weapons in jet bombers to the Soviet Union. 

French (36), who had an outstanding record in the Seoond World 
War and the Korean War, and had been many times decorated, had 
been serving with the U.S. Strategic Air Command based at Puerto 
Rico, being a bomb -aimer in an atomic bomber foroe. An Air Foroe 
spokesman said that on the night of April 5, 1957, when French had 
been on leave in Washington, he had tried to deliver to the Soviet 
Embassy a letter in which he offered to sell for $27,500 secret docu- 
ments and diagrams on the handling of atomic weapons in jet- 
bomber aircraft, on component parts of tho bomb, and on fusing 
mothods and power yields. Fronok, who had apparently been 
acting alone, had failed to dolivor the letter because it had been 
intercepted by a Government agent, and the Russians had thus 
known nothing about it. French had not used the mails but had 
dropped the letter in the Embassy grounds, hoping that a Russian 
would piok it up. 

French was sentenced to life imprisonment, dishonourable 
discharge from the Air Force, and loss of all pay and allowances. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 15375 D.) 

B. INTERNATIONAL BANK AND MONETARY 
FUND. — Membership of Ghana. - New Admissions. 

Ghana became a member of the International Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund on Sept. 20, her quota in the 
I.M.F. being $15,000,000 and her subscription to the capital 
stock of the Bank 150 shares, with a par value of $15,000,000. 
Ghana’s admission brought the total membership of both 
institutions to 64 ; the total of members’ quotas in the Fund 
to $9,006,000,000 ; and the total subscribed capital of the 
Bank to $9,333,400,000. 

At their annual meeting in Washington on Sept 25 the 
Governors of the Bank and the Fund approved applications 
for membership from four more countries — Libya, Malaya, 
Morocco, and Tunisia. These countries will officially join the 
two institutions on signing the Articles of Association. 
(International Bank and I.M.F., Washington) (15810 B.) 

C. TURKEY - UNITED KINGDOM. — Turkish 
Purchase of British Destroyers. - Details of Agreement. 

The exchange of Notes between Britain and Turkey on the 
purchase by the latter country of four “ M ” class destroyers 
was published in London as a White Paper on Sept. 10. It 
showed (a) that the destroyers would be refitted in Britain at 
an estimated maximum cost of £500,000 each ; ( b ) that the 
Turkish Government would pay a deposit of £100,000 and 
would receive a loan of £2,900,000 towards the purchase price 
and cost of refitting ; and (c) that the loan would bear interest 
at 5 per cent p.a. until Jan. 1, 1908, after which it would be 
repaid in two equal half-yearly instalments from July 1, 1968. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. 15743 B.) 

D. SOVIET UNION. — Army. - Marshal Rokossovsky 
appointed to Transcaucasian Military Command. 

A broadcast from Tiflis Radio on Oct. 23 announced that 
Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky had been appointed Com- 
mander of the Transcaucasian Military District, an area 
bordering on the Turkish and Persian frontiers. Marshal 
Rokossovsky had been Deputy Minister of Defence in the 
Soviet Government since November 1956# 

(Soviet Embassy, Press Dept., London). 
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November 9 — 16, 1957. 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Aviation. - BEA and 
BOAC Reports for * 956 - 5 7 * - New Aircraft Types. - 
Purchase of Britannias, Comets, and U.S. Boeings. 

The reports and accounts of the Brit is h European Airways 
and British Overseas Airways Corporations for the financial 
year ended March 31, 1957, were published on Aug. 27 and 
Sept. 10 respectively. They sJ lowed that while the net profit 
earned by BEA was little more than one-third of the 1955-50 
figure, BOAC almost trebled the profit shown in the 1955-50 
accounts. Important decisions announced m the reports were : 
(1) that of BEA to introduce jet airliners on its longer routes 
by 1960 ; (2) that of BOAC to place orders for American 
Bocmg-IO'/ jets for its North Atlantic services and for a new 
jet aircraft, the Vickers VC-10, for its Eastern hemisphere 
routes. The reports are summarized below : 


British European Airways Corporation. 

Gross revenue on operating account totalled £23,947,774 
(compared with £21,599,494 m 1955-56), whilst operating 
expenditure amounted to £23,023,008 (£20,497,345), resulting 
in a gross profit on operations of £924,766 (£1,102,149). The 
deduction of £72,396 for losses on subsidiary and associated 
companies and BEA’s share of helicopter experimental opera- 
tions, £19,312 for salaries of the chairman and board members, 
and £2,596 for other charges, left an overall gross profit of 
£830,462. Interest on capital and other financial charges 
totalled £613,692, reducing the net profit to £210,770, com- 
pared with £603,61 1 in 1955-56. 


Detailed linancial and traffic statistics are shown below, with 
1955-56 figures for comparison : 


1956-57 

Traffic Revenue : 

Passenger £19,815,203 
Freight . . 1,568,514 

Mail . . 1,534,323 

Charters .. 162,638 £23,080,078 

Load-ton-iniles flown : 

International 
services 67,239,528 

Domestic 

services 22,445,859 89,085,387 

Passengers carried : 

International 
routes . . 1,342,777 

Domestic 

routes . . 1,118,288 2,461,005 

Passenger-miles flown : 

International 
services 578,595,000 

Domestic 

services 230,277,000 808,872,000 


Passenger load factor (per cent) 70.3 
Cargo carried (tons) 22,524 

Freight ton-milos flown 9,227,790 

Mail carried (tons) 7,541 

Mall ton-miles flown 3,622,641 

Revenue load factor (per oont) 64.5 
41 Break even " load factor (per cent) 63.9 
Costs per capacity-ton-mile 41.0d, 

Total route mileage 26,169 

Staff (March 31) 10,509 


£17,870,630 

1,290,669 

1,554,241 

130,485 

59,030,392 

19,040,072 

1,215,259 

1,029,488 

508.032.000 

200.737.000 


1955-56 


£20,852,031 


78,670,464 


2,244,747 


708,709,000 

69.4 
18,580 

7,547,708 

7,895 

3,745,538 

63.2 

61.4 
40, 5d. 
23,367 

9,629 


The following information was given in the report : 

Future Fares Policy. BEA hoped to get other European operators 
to agree to the introduction of choapor tourist faros, based on slightly 
increased aircraft soatiug and simplified cabin service. The Corpora- 
tion believed that the best way of catering for the regional air traffic 
market was to introduce very low tourist fares at off-peak times. 

Aircraft Fleet. Fixed-wing aircraft in service at March 31, 1957, 
numbered 107, comprising 10 Viscount 800*8, 26 Viscounts 700’s, 
19 Elizabethans, 38 Pionairs, 3 Hebrides, 3 Islanders, and 8 Pionair- 
Leopard freighters. 


Helicopter Experimental Unit. Hours flown totalled 995. The 
experimental London Airport-South Bank service ended on May 31, 
1956, having carried 3,882 passengers in its 10 months of operation. 
The Birmingham-Leioester - N ottingham service began on July 2, 
1956 but was withdrawn on Nov. 10, having disappointed expecta- 
tions. 


Future Plans. After studying the replacement plans of othe] 
airlines, the Corporation had decided to proceed cautiously ii 
building up the Viscount fleet and had informed Vickers-Annstroug’i 
that it would not be taking up its option on seven Viscouni 810*8 foi 
delivery in the autumn of 1958. It had also come to tho conclusion 
that BEA could not afford to he without jet aircraft in the earl} 
XlJeO's. It was explained that the Corporation considered that on 
the comparatively short European stages turbo-props were better 
than jets from: both the operational and costs standpoints, but that 
the decision of major world airlines to order jets for their inter- 
national operations meant that BEA would inevitably face oompeti- 
tlon on some European routes from jet aircraft at least 125 m.p.h 

The Corporation behoved 
cost differences between jets and turbo-props warranted a 


difference in fares between them. But whether or not other members 
of the International Air Transport Association agreed to this, it was 
clear that BEA would need sonic jet aircraft for its longer routes as 
early as possible in tho 1960s. 

After lengthy discussions with BOAC* with a view to drawing up a 
specification for a jet airliner for use on tho longer BEA and shorter 
BOAC routes, it had boon reluctantly agreed that the two airlines' 
requirements wore too far apart to permit of a compromise airliner 
satisfactory to both. Tho BEA specification envisaged an aircraft 
with a standard seating capacity for 70-80 passengers and high- 
density aecommodaUou for 95-100, cruising at about 600 m.p.h. 
and able to carry its full payload for 1,000 miles. Several firms had 
put forward projects, and BEA expected shortly to decide on the 
most suitable {see below J. 

Lord Douglas of Kir fcleskle, the Corporation’s chairman, 
explained at a press conference that the failure of BEA traffic 
to come up to expectations was due largely to (a) the credit 
squeeze ; (b) the slower growth of Briluhrs national income 
than expected ; ( c ) the trouble in the Middle East. He. added 
that the small profit of £21 6,770 shown in the accounts really 
represented the difference between a profit of £1 ,587,770 on the 
international services and a deficit of £1,871,000 on the domestic 
routes, which had failed by that amount to meet their reason- 
able share of overhead and centralized service costs. The 
Corporation was at present negotiating for fare increases on 
the internal routes. 

BEA and the do Ilavilland Company jointly announced on 
Aug. 00 that the Corporation had ordered six Comet TVB jet 
airliners for operation on BEA routes in 1900. They would carry 
up to 100 passengers and be put into service on the longer 
routes- particularly in the Mediterranean area— where their 
superior speed could be most effectively utilized. Deliveries 
were expected to begin towards the end of 1950 and to bo 
completed in the spring of 1900. 


British Overseas Airway# Corporation. 

Operational revenue amounted to £*19,00 1,71 1 (compared with 
£42,706,582 in 1955-56) and operational expenditure to 
£46,942,219 (£41,204,980), resulting in a gross profit on opera- 
ting account of £2,062,492 (£1 .441,002). After adjusting for the 
results of ancillary and subsidiary undertakings, and deducting 
board members’ and auditors’ fees, the net profit, before 
remuneration of capital, totalled £1,770,027, against £1,295,525 
in 1955-50. The deduction of £1,472,075 for interest left a net 
surplus of £300,852, against £117,781 in 1955-50. 

The report attributed the u substantial Improvement ** In the 
actual results for 1956-57 on those forecast in Juno 1956 (when a 
deficit of £1 ,500,000 was predicted) to a 2 per cent improvement In 
tho load factor and a £2,800,000 increase in revenue. This increase, 
hi turn, was attributed mainly to (1) tho introduction of Immigrant 
foros to the U.R.A. and Canada in November 1950 ; (tl) an intensified 
sales campaign on all routes ; (ill) tho diversion of business from sea 
to air owing to tho closing of the Suez Canal. 

Detailed financial and traffic statistics are shown below, with 
1955-56 figures for comparison ; 


Traffic revenue : 




Passenger £27,534,855 

Freight . . 4,354,498 

Mail . . 9,861,549 

Non-schodulod 
services 948,752 

Oapaoity-ton-mlles 
Revenue - ton -miles 
Load factor on scheduled 
services (per oont) 

Passengers carried 
Percentage of tourist 
passengers in total 
Passenger load faotor (per cent) 
Cargo carried (tons) 

Mail carried (tons) 

Costs per capacity-ton-mlle 
Total revenue per revenue-mile 
Operating costs per 
revenue -mil© 

Unduplicatod route mileage 
Staff (March 33) 


£42,609,05 


282,334,82 

182,378,88 

63. 

409,08 

57*- 
6HJ 
7,48! 
4, Hi 
39,9(3 
24s. lOd 

23s. 9d 
63,411 
10,043 


3955-56 

£41,602,668 

£27,300,4 39 
3,796,000 
9,482,430 

3,017,833 

260,280,387 

103,681,577 

61.7 

358,778 

43.2 

02.2 
7,050 
3,814 
38,0d. 

23s. 8d. 

22s, lid. 
84,393 
18,413 


The report gave the following information ; 

R ^ la ?°f 8 with ° thcr Airline#. During the year the Corporation 
agreements with the Central African [see 
15657 B], East African, and West African Airways Corporations and 
continued its long-standing partnerships with Qantas Empire 
Airways (Australian routes) and South African Airways. 

The Corporation’s subsidiary and associated companies continued 
to develop, hut in the Middle East (where it had five associated 
companies) some services were brought to a standstill by the Suez 
crisis and had not been fully resumed by March 31, 1957. In the 
Caribbean area, British West African Airways Ltd. and Bahamas 
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Airways Ltd. were engaged in modernizing their fleets and extending 
their route networks. 

Aircraft in Service and on Order. BOAO introduced two new 
aircraft types during the year— the Douglas DC -7 (powered by 
turbo -compound reciprocating engines) on the London -New York 
route in January 1957, and the Bristol Britannia-102 on the London- 
Johannesburg route in February. The report explained that the 
introduction of the Britannic is had been delayed because engine 
performance had boon affected by icing at high altitudes during service 
trials. The problem had been referred to a committee on which 
the manufacturers, tho Royal Aircraft Establishment, the National 
Gas Turbine Establishment, and BO AC wore represented, and 
certain modifications had boon introduced enabling the Corporation 
to place the aircraft in service. The committee was still studying the 
problem with a view to further improving the engine design. 

BOAO also planned shortly to bring into service two other new 
British aircraft typos— -the Bntanma-312 and tho de. Havillancl 
Comet XV . It was hoped to bring the Britannias into North Atlantic 
service in tho coming months— the first time that modern British- 
manufactured aircraft would have gone into service on this vital 
dollar-eaming route. The Comet IV* 8 were planned to go into 
service on the Australian routes before tho end of 1958. 

On tho recommendation of a committee set up in 1956 to review 
the Corporation’s future aircraft programme, and with Government 
approval, orders had boon placed (1) with the U.S. Boeing Company 
for 15 Boeino-7 07 jets for service on North Atlantio routes and for 
delivery between December 1959 and December 1960 , (2) with 
Vickors-Armstrong’s for 35 of a new type of aircraft — the Vickers 
VC -10— for delivery from 1963 onwards for service on Eastern 
Hemisphere routes. The committee had stressed that non-stop 
operations with jets would have to be introduced on North Atlantic 
routes by 1960 to enable BOAO to meet international competition, 
and as no British airoraft with tho required speod, range, and payload 
were in sight, it had recommended that the Boeings should be 
ordered. As regards tho Vickers VC-10*8, the committee had evalu- 
ated a number of types and had decided that the new aircraft would 
best suit BOAO requirements on Eastern routes. 

BGAC’s decision to buy 35 Vickers VC- 10'$ for its African, 
Far Eastern, and Australian services (see above) had been 
announced on May 22, when the airliner had been described as 
** a medium-long-range jet powered by four Rolls-Royce Conway 
engines ” ; it was stated that the type to be delivered to BOAC 
would seat up to 120 passengers. 

Mr. Watldnson, the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, 
stated on the same day that the VC-10 was being developed by 
Messrs. Vickors -Armstrong as a private venture, with no Government 
money involved. The Government had approved BOAC expenditure 
of about £68,000,000 on the purchase, including spares. 

The first of the long-range Britannia-312’ s referred to in the 
BOAC report was delivered on Sept. 10 ; the Corporation 
explained that “ subject to deliveries and the aircraft proving 
suitable for scheduled North Atlantic flying,” it was planned 
to introduce it on the London-New York service in January- 
March 1958. Mr, Watkinson announced on Sept. 19 that the 
Brilannia-312 had been given a passenger-carrying certificate of 
airworthiness, but that operators had been advised that pro- 
longed flights over 16,000 feet in certain weather conditions 
should be avoided. 

A Ministry statement explained that a warning had been incorpor- 
ated in the flight manual accompanying the airworthiness certificate 
that ** prolonged flights in cloud at altitudes over 16,000 ft. in a 
narrow band of temperature about freezing-point and in heavy 
concentrations of water or lee should be avoided.” The warning, 
however, had been expressed “ in the form of advice ” and was not a 
“ mandatoiy limitation.” The statement further explained that the 
Proteus engine with which Britannias wore equipped had successfully 
passed normal ioing tests, but that during BOAC proving flights in 
Africa about 18 months previously it had been found that flight 
through high concentrations of dry ice resulted in ** flame-outs.” After 
investigations by an expert committee, engine modifications had 
been made which alleviated the dry-ice difficulty and had enabled 
BOAO to start passenger operations with Britannia- 10 2’ a in 
February (see above). 

Further operating experience, especially in monsoon conditions 
in India and the Far East, showed, however, that although the 
modified engine could cope with dry ioe it could still he affected by 
certain conditions of ice crystals and water occurring together. The 
statement added : *' The problem posed by this fresh discovery has 
yet to be fully solved ... In the meantime the Minister is advised 
that the aircraft ean be flown normally provided due regard is paid 
to the advice in the flight manual. With this in mind he has 
aocepted the recommendation of the Air Registration Board.” 

Following a forced landing at Miami (Florida) by a BOAC 
Britannia-312 while on a proving flight, however, the Air 
Registration Board recommended the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany (the aircraft’s builders) on Oct. 4 to make certain modifica- 
tions to the engines of Britannia airliners. The Board described 
its recommendations as “ precautionary ” and as not involving 
the withdrawal of airworthiness certificates from Britannias , 
but stressed that no attempt should be made to fly the grounded 
Britannia-312 to Britain until four modified engines could be 

Inot-olW 


BOAC announced on Nov. 8 that transatlantic proving 
flights with the Britannia-312 would be discontinued pending 
an explanation of the crashing of a Britannia Mark 301 — the 
prototype of the 300 series — at Downend, near Bristol, on 
Sept. 6. 

The aircraft — the only one of the 301 series m existence — had 
made its first flight in August 1956 and since then had been airborne 
for more than 700 hours on test and development flights. At the 
time of the accident it was returning to Filton aerodrome after a 
routine test flight when it crashed into a built-up area. All the 
15 persons on board (four crew and II technicians) lost their lives. 
There were no casualties in the built-up area, though many people 
had narrow escapes. 

It was announced on Nov. 8 that the Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation had begun a full investigation into the 
disaster. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15234 A.) 

A. IRISH REPUBLIC. — North-Central Dublin 
By-election. - Independent Gain from Fianna Fail. 

The Dublin North-Central by-election to the Dail, caused 
by the death of Mr. Colm Gallagher (Fianna Fad), was held 
on Nov. 14 and resulted in an Independent gam from Fianna 
Fail, the Government party. 

The first count result was as follows : Frank Sherwm (Indepen- 
dent), 4,077 ; John O’Byrne Gregan (Fianna Fail), 3,353; Victor 
Carton (Fine Gaol), 2,399 ; Sean Garland (Sinn Fein), 1,600; Thomas 
I-Ierlihy (Labour), 761. Independent majority — 724. After trans- 
ferring second preference votes, Mr. Sherwm received 6,910 votes 
on the fourth count and Mr. Gregan 4,179. 

The total poll was 12,316, or only 45.8 per cent of the electorate of 
26,913, compared with 57.4 per cent at the general election. 

The result of the by-election reduced the strength of Fianna 
Fail to 77 and increased that of the Independents to 10, 
reducing Fianna Fail’s overall majority from nine to seven ; 
because of the abstention of the four Sinn Fein members, 
however, the Government was still left with an effective 
majority of 11. — (Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep. 15429 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Mr. George Allen appointed 
Director of U.S. Information Agency. 

It was announced in Washington on Oct. 16 (a) that Mr. 
Arthur Larson, the Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
had been appointed a special White House aide for countering 
Soviet propaganda, in which connexion he would advise both 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles on overseas information 
programmes ; and (6) that Mr. George V. Allen, Ambassador 
to Greece, would succeed Mr. Larson as head of the U.S.I.A. 

Mr. Allen, a member of the Foreign Service since 1930, lias held 
a number of diplomatic assignments and was Ambassador m New 
Delhi before his appointment to the Athens Embassy in 1956. From 
1948 to 1950 he was Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
in which capacity he directed the “ Voice of America.” 

Mr. Larson, a Rhodes scholar, was Dean of the University of 
Pittsburgh Law School before his appointment as Under-Secretary 
of Labour in 1954. He became head of the U.S.I.A. in December 1956. 

The U.S.I.A. directs the overseas information services of the 
United States. — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13115 A.) 

C. GHANA. — External Broadcasting Service. 

An official spokesman announced on Sept. 26 that the 
Government of Ghana had decided to establish an external 
broadcasting service to keep the outside world, and especially 
Britain and South Africa, well-informed on affairs in Ghana. 
There would also be broadcasts to the Soviet Union, North 
America, part of South America, China, India, Japan, Malaya, 
the Arab countries, the Near East, and North Africa, and in 
the later stages of the scheme these would be made in the 
appropriate languages. It was estimated that the broadcasts 
would cost £500,000 to launch and £340,000 a year to run. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 

D. NETHERLANDS. — Armed Forces. - New Com- 
mand Appointments. 

General Hasselman, Chief of General Staff and C.-in-C. of 
the Netherlands Army, was succeeded in those posts on Nov, 1 
by Lieut -General Le Ffcvre de Montigny, whilst Lieut. - 
General Schaper (Chief of Air Staff) succeeded General 
Hasselman as chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. 
General Hasselman had relinquished these posts to become 
chairman of the Military Committee of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. — (Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam) 

(Prqp. rep. 11256 A 

E. AUSTRIA. — Provincial Elections in Tirol. 

Elections for the Provincial Landtag were held in Tirol on 
Oct. 27, the People’s Party obtaining 23 seats (no change), 
the Social Democrats 11 (9), and the right-wing Freedom 
Party 2 (4). — (Wiener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 148% A.) 
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A. NOBEL PRIZES. — Awards for 1957. 

The Nobel Prize awards for 1937 were announced during 
October as follows : 

Peace Prize, Tho Nobel Peace Prizo was awarded to Mr. Lostcr B. 
Pearson (CO), Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs in 
the Liberal Government of Mr. St. Laurent from 1918 until Jmio 
1957, A loading figure at the United Nations, and a former president 
of tho U.N. General Assembly, Mr. Pearson first put forward tlio 
suggestion for the creation of a U.N. Emergency Force Cor tlio 
Middle East during tho Suez crisis of November 1956. This sugges- 
tion, approved by the General Assembly, resulted in the formation 
of TJNEF, its despatch to Egypt to take over from the Anglo-French 
and Israeli forces, and its subsequent stationing on tho Egyptian- 
Israeli border. 

Mr. Lester Poarson, a former Rhodos scholar and one-time 
professor of history, was Ambassador in Washington at the time of 
his appointment as Secretary for External Affairs in 1948. II o 
played a leading part in founding tho North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and was secretary-general of the NATO conference 
held in Lisbon m 1952. Ho is the first Canadian to be awarded tho 
Nohel Peaco Prize. 

As stated bolow, the Peace Prize is awarded by a special committee 
of tho Norwegian Parliament. Tho Oslo newspaper Jrbeiderbladd, 
organ of tho Norwegian Government, said that tho main reason for 
tho conferment of tho Peace Prize on Mr. Poarson was his outstanding 
personal contribution towards solving tho Bucz crisis of 1950 by 
suggesting the formation of a U.N. Emergency Force to keep tho 
peace in the area. 

Literature. The Literature Prizo was awarded to M. Albert Camus 
(44.), tho French novelist and playwright, for “ his important literary 
work which, with clear-sighted earnestness, illumines tho problems 
of human conscience in our times.’ * M. Camus was the seventh 
French writer to he awarded the Nobol Prize Cor literature, his 
predecessors being Bully Prudhomme (1901), FrM6rio Mistral (1904), 
Romain Holland (1915), Anatolo Franco (1921), Henri Bergson 
(1927), Roger Martin du Gard (1937), Andr6 Gido (1947) and 
Francois Mauriac (1952). 

Born in Algeria,, Albert Camus workod as a journalist and helped 
to found the left-wing Paris newspaper Combat after tho liberation, 
boing for three years one of its principal editors in collaboration with 
M. Sartre and Mmo. Simone do Beauvoir. Ilia ilrst novel, TJ Ktmnger 
(1942), was followed in tho post-war years by Lc JMythe de tfinyphc. 
La Peste, IJ Homme Jttvoltd, and La Chute. In the English-speaking 
countries lie iw best known for La Pcstc (translated as The Platnic), 
for which he has written a stage adaptation 
Medicine. Tho Prize for Modicino and Physiology was awarded 
to Professor Daniel Bovet (50), head of the pharmacological depart- 
ment of tho Jmtiiuto Superiore dl Sanitci in Home, for “ his dis- 
coveries relating to the synthetic compounds that inhibit the action 
of certain body substances, and especially their action on tho vascular 
system and Bkolotal muscles.” 

Born in Switzerland, tho son of a famous Swiss educationist 
(Dr. Pierre Bovet), Professor Bovet has lived in Homo since 1947 
and is a naturalized Italian citizen. A pioneer of research into the 
antihistamine group of drugs, now used with outstanding success 
in the treatment of various allergio conditions, he was awarded tho 
Medicine Prize specifically for producing a synthetic form of curare 
(the substance used by South American Indians to poison their 
arrows). Curare ban important applications in modicino and surgery, 
and is a valuable adjunct to anaesthesia by causing tho muscular 
relaxation essential for surgical operations. 

Professor Bovet was head of tho therapeutical chemistry laboratory 
at tho Pasteur Institute in Paris from 1936 until 1947, when ho took 
up his present post in Home. 

Chemistry. The Prize for Chemistry was awarded to a British 
scientist. Sir Alexander Todd (Professor of Organic Chemistry at 
Cambridge), for his “work on nucleotides and nucleotide onzymos.” 
Sir Alexander Todd’s best-known work has been on the chemistry 
of the nucleic acids, which are believed to play a key part both in the 
transmission of inherited qualities, and in giving effect to them whon 
inherited. In connexion with this research he has synthesized 
two substances — adenosine diphosphate and adenosine triphosphate 
— which are believed to be of central importance in making onergy 
available for building-up processes in living organisms, and in the 
working of muscles. He had earlier developed a number of ways of 
synthesizing aneurin (vitamin B x ), on© of which has since boon 
employed in making it commercially. 

Bom in Glasgow, Professor Todd has been Professor of Organio 
Chemistry at Cambridge since 1944 and is chairman of the Govern- 
ment’s Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, of which he has been a 
member since 1947. He was a lecturer in Biochemistry at London 
University (1937-38) and Professor of Chemistry at Manchester 
University (1938-44) before going to Cambridge. 

Physics. The Prizo for Physics was awarded jointly to two 
Chinese-born scientists working in the United States — Professor 
Lee Tsung-dao (31), of Columbia University, and Professor Yang 
Chen-ning (27), of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. 
They were, honoured for “ their penetrating investigation of the 
so-called parity law which has led to important discoveries regarding 
elementary particles.” 

It 1 was explained by the Nohel Institute that Professors Lee and 
Yang had disproved, by experiment, what had for long been con- 
sidered a basic law of nature— -the so-called “principle of the 


conservation of parity,” according to which space was hold to 
possess a symmetrical quality whereby every existing objoot was 
balanced by a corresponding “ mirror imago ” that had to respond 
to tho same law of nature. The disco vories of Professors Loo and 
Yang showed that this “ law ” did not apply in the field of nuclear 
physics — a conclusion verified by tho study of atomic nuoloi whon 
disintegrated by tho “ atom-smasher.” 

The Literal, ure Prize is awarded by the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Literature ; the Medicine and Physiology Prize 
by the Royal Carolinian Medico-Surgical Institute of Stockholm; 
the Chemistry and Physics Prizes by the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Science ; and the Peace Prize by the Nobel 
Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, The value of the 
Nobel Prizes for the current year is about £14,300 each. 
(Svenska Dagbladel, Stockholm - Arbeiderbladet, Oslo - 
Lc Monde - Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 
(Prey* rep. 1956 Awards, 152x2 B.) 

B. INDIA - SOVIET UNION. — Large Soviet Credit 
for Indian Purchases of Industrial Equipment under 
Second Five-Year Plan, - Contract for Indian Purchase 
of Soviet Oil-drilling Equipment. 

It was announced in New Delhi on Nov. 15, 1950, that the 
Government of India had accepted a long-term credit of 

500.000. 000 roubles (about Rs.000,000,000 or £45,000,000) from 
the Soviet Government for the purchase in the U.S.S.R. of 
industrial equipment for the Second Five-Year Plan. The offer 
had been made to Mr. K. 0. Reddy, the Indian Minister for 
Production, during a visit to Moscow the previous month. 

Tho credit, which brought total Soviet credits to India to 
Rb. 1,150, 000, 000 (£86,250,000), was designed to cover the foreign 
exchange component of certain industrial projects, including a 
heavy machine-building plant, a coal-mining machinery plant, a 
power plant with a capacity of 250,000 kw. for the Noivoll lignite 
project in South India, a fertilizer plant, an oil refinery, an optical 
glass factory, and the* development of the Korba coal mines In Madhya 
Pradesh, i with an annual output of 2,000,000 tons. It was on the 
Hamo terms as the credit for tho Bhilai stool project [sec 15298 Cl — 
viz., 24 por cent interest, with repayment In 12 equal annual instal- 
ments from the dates of the drawings. Repayment can be made In 
rupees, convertible into sterling on demand. 

An agreement lmcl been previously signed in New Delhi on 
May 21, 1956, providing for the supply by the U.S.S.R. of oil- 
drilling equipment to India worth Rs. 7,400,000 (£555,000). 
A year laler (in May 1957) it was also agreed to purchase 
accessory equipment valued at lts.8, 724,000, the original 
agreement being modified to enable an additional expenditure 
of Rs.2,000,000 to be included. 

On Nov. 20, 1956, the Soviet Government had agreed to 
assist India in her oil exploration programme, especially th© 
projects undertaken by the Oil and Natural (his Commission 
in East Punjab, and had arranged for the despatch of!75 Soviet 
experts and consultants for this purpose. 

The agreement followed dlHOUHHions during October X956 by 
Mr. Mulaviya (the Indian Minister for Natural Resources) with the 
Hoviot authorities concerning tho exploration of India’s mineral 
wealth. On Mr. Malaviya’s Initiative a team of Hoviot oil exports 
subsequently visited India to make recommendations with regard 
to the oil exploration programme ; tho Oil and Natural Gas Com- 
mission then workod out a detailed scheme costing about Tto. 

305.000. 000 during the period of tho Hocornl Five- Year Plan. 

Discussions between a Soviet delegation and Mr. M. M. Shah, 

the Indian Minister for Industry, opened in Delhi on Sept. 8, 
1957, to finalize details of the supply and delivery programme 
for the various industrial projects to be carried out with the 
help of the 500, 000, 000-rouble Soviet credit. An agreement 
was accordingly signed in Delhi on Nov. 9 laying down that, 
as in the case of the Blulai steelworks, the Soviet Union would 
supply during X959 and 1960 the complete equipment and 
machinery for each of the above-mentioned undertakings, as 
well as experts to supervise their erection and training 
faculties m Russia for Indian technical personnel. The terms 
of the credit were changed, inasmuch as repayment will only 
begin one year after the delivery of machinery for each project 
has been completed. The original plan to include an oil 
refinery was dropped.*— (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Frev. rep. 15298 C.) 

C. FRANCE - GERMANY. — Creation of Franco- 
G ™ ma S Mixed Court for the Saar. 

The Franco- German mixed court, provided for under the 
Franco- German agreement on the Saar, was formally set up 
°? l 0V * new court, replacing the former High Court 

of the Franco-Saar Economic Union, will reconcile Saar 
jurisdiction with French law in those spheres where the latter 
remains in force during the transitional economic period. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prcv. rep. X5303 A 5 15x65 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Reactions to Russian 
“ Sputnik ” Launchings. - President Eisenhower’s Broad- 
casts on ** Science in National Security.” - Development 
of U.S. Missiles. - Dr. Killian appointed Special Assistant 
to President on Science and Technology. 

The launching of the first earth satellite by the Soviet Union 
on Oct. 4 (see 15791 A) led to strong criticisms of the Eisenhower 
Administration by a number of Democratic senators, who 
asserted that the Administration’s economy cuts m the U.S. 
missile research programme had enabled the U.S.S.R. to surpass 
the United States in this field. 

Senator Richard B. Russell, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, expressed the view that tho U.S.A. had 
suffered “ a most disastrous blow ’’ and that tho Soviet achievement 
“ confronts us with a now and terrible danger " from a military 
standpoint. Ho noted that the Dofonce Department, against his own 
protests, had “very foolishly*' out down the atomio aircraft pro- 
gramme by two -thirds ; assorted that the Administration had 
consistently under-estimated Soviet productive capacity ; and 
reoalled that the Senate Armed Services Committee had frequently 
urged tho Administration to place greater emphasis on tho missile 
programme. 

Senator Stuart Symington (a former Secretary for Air under 
Prosiderit Truman) sent a telegram to Senator Russell calling for an 
immediate investigation into tho U.S. missile programme. After 
saying that tho launching of tho Soviet earth satellite was “ more 
proof of growing Communist superiority in tho all-important missile 
hold,” Mr. Symington added : “If this now known superiority over 
tho United States develops into supremacy, the position of tho free 
world will be critical ..." 

Senator Henry M. Jackson (Domoorat), chairman of tho military 
applications panel of tho Joint Congressional Committee on Atomio 
Energy, described the launching of Sputnik I as “a devastating 
blow to the prestige of the U.S.A. as the leader in the scientific and 
technical world," adding that there could be no doubt of the 
correctness of tho Soviet claim to havo launched an inter-continental 
ballistic missile. Senator Styles Bridges (Republican), a member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, called for an “ immediate 
revision of national psychology " and said that Americans must be 
“ prepared to shod blood, sweat and tears if this country and the 
free world are to survive." 

The launching of the second and much larger sputnik on 
Nov. 8 (see 15885 A), only a month after the launching of the 
first Soviet satellite, caused what the Washington Correspondent 
of the The Times described as a ‘‘wave of alarm ” throughout 
the country. The Daily Telegraph Correspondent in the U.S. 
capital said that “ Russia’s achievements have accomplished 
more in a few weeks to wake up the American public and 
oilicials to the importance of scientific research and development 
than anything else has been able to do m as many years.” 

Senator Symington described tlio launching of Sputnik II as “ a 
technological Pearl Harbour" for tho U.S.A., while Senator Kefauver 
(Democrat) urged tho appointment of a Secretary for Science, 
with Cablnot rank, to stimulate tho U.S. missile programme. 
Mr. Kofauvor also called for stops “ to relax the ridiculous and 
outmoded security regulations " which, he said, prevented, some of 
the best minds in science from working with the Government and 
hampered the pooling of knowledge with other countries of the 
free world. 

It was announced in Washington on Nov. 4 that a full-scale 
Senate inquiry would be undertaken into the U.S. missile and 
satellite programmes. The decision was taken after a delegation 
representing the Senate Armed Services Committee had had a 
seven-hour conference with the Secretary of Defence (Mr. 
McElroy) and his senior advisers. 

President Eisenhower’s Meetings with National Security 
Council. - Dr. Killian appointed Special Assistant to 
President on Science and Technology. 

President Eisenhower presided on Oct. 10 and Oct. 81 at 
meetings of the National Security Council, held at the White 
House, which were also attended by Administration officials, 
top scientists, and senior officers of the armed forces. In 
addition, he conferred several times during the last fortnight 
of October with Mr. McElroy, the Defence Secretary, and also 
with members of his (the President’s) Scientific Advisory 
Committee on Research. No statements were issued on these 
meetings, but it was understood that they dealt with the U.S. 
missile programme in general and with the impact of Soviet 
rocketry advances on that programme in particular. 

Among those attending the National Security Council's meetings 
-were Dr. Alar * T. Waterman, director of the National Science Fotrnda- 
tioti ; J>r. Defclev W. Bronk, president of the National Academy of 
‘ Science * . Vice-President Nixon ; Mr. J. Foster Dulles, the Secretary 
of T^dte ; Mr. Herter, Under-Secretary of State; Mr. McElroy, 
DefenCe’Beoretary ; Mr. Quarles, Deputy Defenoe Secretary; Mr. 
,f A y ati W.TDulles, head of the Central Intelligence Agency; General 


Nathan F. Twining, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ; Dr. 
John P. Hagan, director of “ Project Vanguard " (the U.S. satellite 
programme for the International Geophysical Year); Mr. Stassen, 
Special Assistant to the President on disarmament ; Mr. Gordon 
Gray, head of tho Office of Defence Mobilization ; Mr. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Treasury ; Admiral Lewis Strauss, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission ; Mr. Leo Hoegh, Federal Civil Defence 
Administrator ; Mr. James Smith, head of the International 
Co-operation Administration ; Mr. Brucker, Secretary of the Army ; 
Mr. Douglas, Secretary of the Air Force ; General Maxwell Taylor, 
Army Chief of Staff ; and General Thomas White, Air Force Chief 
of Staff. 

On Nov. 8, after presiding over a further meeting of the 
National Security Council (the biggest so far held by the 
Administration), President Eisenhower delivered the first of 
two major nation-wide broadcasts on the theme of u Science 
in National Security.” In the course of his first speech the 
President gave a lengthy survey of the re-arming of the U.S. 
forces with missile and nuclear weapons ; referred to the 
implications of the launching of the Soviet sputniks ; announced 
that top priority would he given to missile and xocketry 
development and to scientific education ; and announced also 
the appointment of Dr. James R. Ivillian, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to the new post of 
Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology. 

The President’s White House Broadcast on 
“ Science in National Security.” 

The President’s first speech was broadcast and televised 
from the White House, its text being as follows : 

“ My subjeot tonight is * Science in National Security.’ Originally, 
this talk was to be part of one I intended to make in Oklahoma City 
next week. However, I found that I could not possibly deal with 
this subject in just one address. So tonight I shall concentrate on 
the most immediate aspects of this question of the relationship of 
science to the defence of our country. 

“ I am going to lay the facts before you — tho rough with the 
smooth. Some of these facts are reassuring ; others are not — they 
are sternly demanding. Some require that we resolutely continue 
lines of action now well bogun. Others require now action, and still 
others new dimensions of effort. After putting these facts and 
requirements before you, I shall propose a programme of action — a 
programme that will demand the energetic support of not just the 
Government but every American, if we are to make it successful. 

u First : some facts about our present security posture. It is one 
of great strength, but by no means should this assurance satisfy any 
of us. Our defences must he adequate not just today, but tomorrow 
and in all the years to come, until, under the safety of those defences, 
we shall have scoured a durable and just peace for all the world. 

“ As of now, the United States is strong. Our nation has today, 
and has had for some years, enough power in its strategic retaliatory 
forces to bring near-annihilation to the war-making potentialities of 
any other country. This position of present strength did not come 
about by accident. The Koroan War had the effect of greatly 
expanding our peace-time defence forces. As wo began the partial 
demobilization of these forces we undertook also an accelerated 
programme of modernization. 

“ As a first step, scientific surveys were instituted soon after the 
Korean armistice. Tho result was a decision to give a 4 new look * to 
the defenoe establishment, depending for increased efficiency more 
upon modern science and less upon mere numbers of men. In 
succeeding years there has been an across-the-board programme to 
bring all units of our defence into line with the possibilities of modern 
technology. There has been, also, a high level of expenditure on 
research and development for defence — now running in the aggregate 
at something over $5,000,000, 000 a year. Later, scientific surveys 
focused attention and emphasis on long-range ballistic missiles. 
Development on this item got into high gear more than two years 
ago. We have since been spending $1,000,000,000 a year on this 
item alone. 

“ Before discussing some of the things we urgently need to do, I 
would like to give you a few samples of the things that have been 
done in recent years by our military forces, scientists, and engineers 
to put current scientific discovery at the service of our defence. 

“ Xu our diversified family of missiles we have weapons adapted to 
every kind of distance, launching and use. There are now 38 different 
types either in operation or under development. About one-third of 
these are in actual operation. All combat vessels of the Navy built 
since 1955 have guided missiles in place of, or to supplement, guns. 
The Navy has in both oceans submarines which can rise to the 
surface and launoh, in a matter of minutes, a missile carrying a 
nuclear warhead, and submerge immediately — while the missile is 
guided to a target hundreds of miles away. The Navy possesses an 
atomic depth bomb. Since Korea, both the Army’s and Navy’s 
anti-aircraft guns have been largely replaced by surface -to -air 
missiles. All our new interceptor aircraft are armed with air-to-air 
missiles. 

“ Many of the traditional functions of the Army’s artillery and 
support aircraft have been taken over by guided missiles. For 
example, we have already produced, in various distance ranges, 
hundreds of Matador , Honest John, and Corporal missiles. To give 
you some idea of what this means in terms of explosive power : 
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four battalions of Corporal missiles alone are equivalent in fire-power 
to all the artillery used in World War II. Some of these missiles 
have thoir own built-in mechanisms for seeking out and destroying 
a target many miles away. Thus, the other day, a Bomarc missile by 
itself sought out a fast-moving unmanned airplane 45 miles at sea 
and actually met it head-on. 

44 Except for a dwindling number of B-36s, there is hardly an 
airplane in the combat units of the Air Force that was in them oven 
as late as the Korean conflict. The B-52 jet bomber ... is standard 
in our Strategio Air Command. Again, to show you what this moans 
in terms of power : one B-52 can carry as much destructive capacity 
as was delivered by all the homhors in all the years of World War II 
combined. But the B-52 will, in turn, he succeeded by the B-58, a 
supersonic bomber. 

44 Atomic submarines have been developed. One ran almost 
16 days without surfacing ; another cruised under the polar ice cap 
for over five days. A number of huge naval carriers are in operation, 
supplied with the most poworful nuclear weapons and bombers of 
groat rango to deliver them. Construction has started whioh will 
produce a carrier to bo driven by atomic power. 

4t Sinoe 1956 we have developed nuclear explosives with radio- 
active fall-out of less than 4 per cent of the fall-out of previous largo 
weapons. This has obvious importance in developing nuclear 
defenoes for use over our own territory. In numbers, our stock of 
nuolear weapons is so large and so rapidly growing that wo are able 
safely to disperse it to positions assuring its instant availability 
against attack, and still keep strong reserves. Our scientists assure 
me that we are well ahead of the Soviets in the nuclear field, both in 
quantity and quality. We intend to stay ahead. 

44 We have already shown that we can fire a largo ballistic missile 
well over 1,000 miles. Our ballistic test missiles have had successful 
flights to as much as 3,500 miles. An intercontinental missile is 
required, and we have some of them in an advanced state of develop- 
ment. But, because of our many forward positions, for us an inter- 
mediate-range missile is for some purposes as good as an inter- 
continental one. A different kind of missile, the air-breathing $ 'nark, 
recently travelled over a guided course for 5,000 miles and was 
accurately placed on target. We have fired three rockets to heights 
between 2,000 and 4,000 miles and have received back much valuable 
information from outer space. 

“ One difficult obstacle in the way to produoing a useful long-range 
weapon is that of bringing a missile back from outer space without 
its burning up like a meteor beoause of friction with the earth's 
atmosphere. Our scientists and engineers have solved that problem. 
This object here in my office is an experimental missile — a nose cone. 
It has been hundreds of miles to outer space and back. Hero it is, 
completely Intact. [The President showed his listeners the nose -cone 
of the missile to which he referred]. 

44 These illustrations — whioh are only a small sample of our 
scientists' accomplishments — I give you merely to show that our 
strength is not static, but is constantly moving forward with tech- 
nological improvement. Long-range balllstio missiles, as they exist 
today, do not canoel the destructive and deterrent powers of our 
Strategio Air Force. 

“ The Soviet launching of earth satellites is an achievement of the 
first importance, and the scientists who brought it about deserve 
full credit and recognition. Already, usoful now facts on outer space 
have been produoed, and more are on the way as more satellites with 
added instruments are launched. Earth satellites, in themselves, 
have no diroot effect upon the nation’s security. Howevor, there is 
real military significance to these launchings. Their current military 
significance lies in the advanoed techniques and the competence in 
military technology they imply, evidenced, for example, by the 
powerful propulsion equipment necessarily used. 

44 But in the main the Soviets continue to concentrate on the 
development of war-making weapons and supporting industries. 
This, as well as their political attitude in international affairs, serves 
to warn us that Soviet expansionist aims have not changed. The 
world has not forgotten the Soviet military invasions of such countries 
as Finland and Poland, their support of the war in Korea, or their 
use of force in their ruthless suppression of Hungarian freedom. 
Eternal vigilance and increased free-world military power, backed 
by our eoonomio and spiritual strength, provide the only answer to 
this threat until the Soviet leaders cease to consume their resources 
in warlike and expansionist purposes and turn them to the well-being 
of their own peoples. 

44 We frankly recognize that the Soviets are building up types of 
power that could, if we were attacked, damage us seriously. This is 
beoause no defensive system today can possibly be airtight in 
preventing all break-throughs of planes and weapons. To aid in 
protecting against this* we, in partnership with Canada, have long 
been constructing a continental defence system reaching from far 
out in the Pacific around the northern edge of this continent and 
across the Atlantic approaches. This is a oompiex system of early- 
warning radar, communication lines, electronic computers, super- 
sonic aircraft, and ground-to-air missiles, some with atomic warheads. 
This organization and equipment is under constant improvement ; 
emphasis on this improvement must be increased. 

“ In addition to retaliatory and continental defence forces, we and 
our allies maintain strong ground and naval units in strategic areas 
of the world. In. the strength and readiness of all these varied kinds 
of power — retaliatory, defence and local — properly distributed and 
supported, lies the real deterrent to the outbreak of war. This fact 
brings home to all of ns the tremendous importance to this country 


of our allies. Not only do they maintain large military forces as part 
of our combined security, but they provide vital bases and areas that 
permit the effective deployment of all our forces for defence. 

44 It is my conviction, supported by trusted scientific and military 
advisers, that although the Soviets are quite likely ahead in some 
missile and special areas, and are obviously ahead of us in satellite 
development, as of today tho over-all military strength of the free 
world is distinctly groator than that of tho Communist countries. Wo 
must see to it that whatever advantages they have are temporary only. 

44 The next question is : how about the future ? I must Hay to you, 
in all gravity, that in spito of both tho present over-all strength and 
the forward momentum of our defence, it is entirely possible that 
in the years ahead we could fall bohind. 1 repeat : we could fall 
behind — unless we now face up to certain pressing requirements and 
set out to moot them at once. 

44 I address myself to this problem, knowing that for every American 
It surmounts any division among us of whatever kind. It reminds ns 
once again that we are not partisans of any kind, wo are Americans, 
Wo will close ranks as Americans, and got on with the job to bo done. 

44 Acoording to my scientific Mends, one of our greatest and most 
glaring deficiencies is tho failure of us In this country to give high 
enough priority to scientific education and to tho place of science in 
our national life. Of course, those scientists properly assume that 
wo shall eonlinuo to require the most modern weapons in adequate 
numbers aH fast as they are produced ; but thoir conviction does 
expose one groat future danger that no amount of money or resources 
currently devoted to it can meet. Education requires time, Incentive, 
and skilled teachers. They believe that a second critical need is that 
of giving higher priority, both public and private, to basic research. 

44 As to these long-range requirements, I shall have something to 
say next week [see Oklahoma City speech bolowl. Tonight t shall 
discuss two other factors on which prompt action is possible. 

“ The first is the tragic failure to secure tho great benefits that 
would flow from mutual sharing of appropriate scientific information 
and effort among friondly countries. Most great scientific advances 
have boon the product of free international exchange of ideas. There 
is hardly a nation that lias not made some significant contribution 
to modem science. There instantly comes to mind tho contribution 
of Britain to jot propulsion, radar, and infra-red rays ; of Germany 
to rocketry, X-rays, and sulfa drugs ; of Italy to wireless telegraphy ; 
of France to radio-activity ; of Japan to magnetics. In the free 
world we all have a lot to give and a lot to gain in security through 
the pooling of soienfcifio effort. Why should we deny to onr friends 
information that we are sure tho Soviets already have— information 
our friends could use towards onr mutual security t Why, for want 
of the fullest practicable sharing, should we waste American research 
funds and talent struggling with technological problems already 
mastered by our friends ? Here is a way in which, at no cost, wo can 
dramatically and quickly magnify the scientific resources at the 
disposal of the free world. 

u The second immediate requirement is greater concentration of 
effort and Improved arrangements within the Government in tho 
fields of soienoe, technology and missiles— Including the continuing 
requirement for the closest kind of Executive -Legislative co -operation. 

44 As to action, I report the following Items to yon : 

44 The first thing I have done is to make sure that tho very boat 
thought and advioe that tho scientific community can supply, 
heretofore provided to me on an Informal basis, Is now fully organized 
and formalized so that no gap can occur. The purpose Is to make It 
possible for me, personally, whenever there appears to be any 
unnecessary delay in our development system, to act promptly and 
decisively. 

44 To that end I have created the office of Apodal Assistant to the 
President for Soienoe and Technology. This man, who will bo aided 
by a staff of scientists and a strong advisory group of outstanding 
experts reporting to him and to me, will hare the active responsi- 
bility of helping me to follow through on the programme of scientific 
improvement of our defenoes that I am outlining tonight and next 
week. 

44 1 am glad to he able to tell yon that this position has been 
aocepted by Dr. James E. KilUan, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Ho Is a man who enjoys my confidence and 
the confidence of his colleagues in tho scientific and engineering world 
and in the Government. Through him, I Intend to be assured that 
the entire programme Is carried forward in closely Integrated fashion 
end that such things as alleged inter-Servloe competition or insuffi- 
cient use of overtime shall not be allowed to create even the suspicion 
of harm to our scientific and development programme. 

“ Moreover, Dr. Killian wIU see to it that those projects which 
experts judge have the highest potential shall advance with the 
utmost possible speed. He will make sure that our host talent and 
the full nooessary resources are applied on certain high-priority, 
top-seoret items that for security reasons you will not expect me to 
enumerate. In looking to Dr. KilUan to discharge these responsi- 
bilities, I expeot him to draw upon the full abilities of the scientists 
and engineers of our country. 

44 Second : in the Defence Department is an official, directly 
responsible to the Secretary, In charge of missile development. I have 
directed that the Secretary make certain that the gulded-missUe 
director is olothed with all the authority that the Secretary himself 
possesses in this field, so that no administrative or inter-Servioe 
block can occur. Dr, KilUan will, of course, work intimately with 
this official. 
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" Third : the Secretary of Defence and I have agreed that any new 
missile or relatod programme hereafter originated will, whenever 
practicable, be put under a single manager and administered without 
regard to the eoparato Services. 

“ Fourth : there will bo laid beforo Congress proposed legislation 
to remove legal barriers to the exchange of appropriate technological 
information with friendly countries. 


“ Fifth : if the necessary authority is granted, I shall support, 
along the lines of the agreement reached with Primo Minister 
Macmillan [see 15832 A], a Scientific Committee organized within 
NATO to carry out an enlarged Atlantic effort in research Similar 
action in SICA TO and comparable organizations will bo studied. To 
help carry out these measures of mutual effort, the Secretary of State 
will appoint a Seioneo Advisor to himself and science attaches in 
appropriate places abroad. 

“ At any point in any of these actions where additional legal 
authority proves necessary, that authority will bo asked of Congress 
at the outset of its next session. These matters will bo discussed in 
my forthcoming bi-partisan mooting with the leaders of Congress. 
They will bo requested to consider every feasible step to hasten 
nooded legislative action . . . 

“ Even in two talks I cannot by any moans cover the entire 
subject of defence, but only soleetod questions of pressing and current 
importance. Accordingly, I am not at this time oven alluding to a 
number of key items bearing strongly on defence, such as mutual 
aid and civil defence. Likewise 1 have not dwelt upon the urgent 
need for greater dispersal in the Strategic Air Command, or for 
providing all the moans that will enable airplanes to take off in 
the shortest possiblo time aftor receipt of warning. 

** In this whole effort it is important to see that nothing is wasted 
on non-essentials. Defence today is expensive and growing more so. 
We cannot afford waste. It misses the whole point to say that wo 
must now increase our expenditures of all kinds on military hardware 
and doJtonoo— as, for example, to heed demands recently mado that 
wo restore all personnel outs in the armed forces. Certainly wo need 
to feel a high sonso of urgency. But this does not moan that we should 
mount our charger and try to ride off in all directions at once. 

“ Wo must clearly identify the exact and critical needs that have 
to bo met. We must thou apply our resources at that point as fully 
as the need demands. This means selectivity in national expendi- 
tures of ail kinds. Wo cannot, on an unlimited soale, have both what 
wo must have and what we would like to have. We can have both a 
sound defence, and tho sound economy on which it rests, if we sot 
our priorities and stick to them, and if each of us is ready to carry 
his own share of tho burden. 


“ In conclusion : although for tonight’s purposes I stress the 
influence of science on defence, I am not forgetting that there is 
much more to science than its funotion in strengthening our defence, 
and much more to our defence than the part played by soionoo. Tho 
peaceful contributions of science— to healing, to enriching life, to 
freeing tho spirit— are tho most important products of the conquest 
of nature’s secrets. And tho spiritual powers of a nation— its under- 
lying religious faith, its self-reliance, its capacity for intelligent 
sacrifice— are the most important stones in any defence structure. 
Above all. lot mo say for all to hoar that, so far as we are concerned, 
tho amassing of military might never has been — and never will be — 
devoted to any other end than defence and the preservation of a 
Just peace. 

" What tho world noeds today, ovon more than a giant leap Into 
outer space, is a giant step toward poooe. Time and again wo have 
demonstrated our eagerness to take such a step. As a start in this 
direction, I urge tho Soviets to align themselves with tho practical 
and workable disarmament proposals approved by a large majority 
in tho United Nations. Never shall wo cease to hope and work for 
tho coming of tho day when enduring peace will take these military 
burdens from the back of mankind, and when tho scientist can give 
his full attention, not to human destruction, but to human happiness 
and fulfilment.” 


As stated above, President Eisenhower showed his listeners 
the first known object to be recovered from outer space—- 
the nose-cone of a Jupiter missile which had been fired 
“ hundreds of miles into outer space ” and subsequently 
recovered. Although the President gave no further details, 
three top-ranking scientific experts disclosed on Nov. 13 how 
this achievement had been carried out. 


The experts concerned — Mr. Alvin G. Waggoner, adviser to the 
Defonoo Secretary on guided missiles, Colonel John H. Swenson, 
Assistant Secretary of Defence for research and engineering, and 
Captain Leslie M. Slack, director of surface weapons systems for 
naval ordnance— disclosed that the Army’s Jupiter missile had been 
fired from the Air Force tost base at Cape Canaveral (Florida) and 
that its nose-cone was later recovered by the U.S. Navy in the 
Caribbean area. There was a particular reason for wanting the cone 
back because "no test gear on earth even approximates to the 
speed, heat, forces of gases, and other conditions which the cone had 


to endure.” 

Colonel Swenson said: “The cone had to think for itself^ and 
determine at least a dozen acts. At the right timo it slowed itself by 
ejecting a parachute without burning it on the red-hot metal. Then 
it put out a balloon and inflated it. Then a little guillotine 
the inflated tube and the balloon was let out on 
parachute. Just before it hit the water it ejected and fired sornesrntm 
bombs so that the Navy could pick up the noise on listening devices 


and know the point of the crash ... In the water the cone put out an 
antenna and began broadcasting * beeps.’ It also flashed light 
signals. As the balloon held the cone from sinking too far beneath 
the surface, the cone put out marker dye on the water. It also put 
out repellent so that those regaimng the cone would not be attacked 
by sharks.” 

President Eisenhower’s Oklahoma City Broadcast. 

In a second televised broadcast on Oct. 13 from Oklahoma 
City, President Eisenhower developed the theme of “ Science in 
National Security ” m what he described as “ a somewhat wider 
context.” In the course of his address the President laid 
emphasis on (1) the need for a “ critical re-examination of our 
entire defence position ” in view of Soviet technological 
advances ; (2) the necessity for drastic economies in the 
civilian sector in view of the great cost of the defence pro- 
gramme; and (3) the fact that the number of trained scientific 
workers m the U.S.S.R. now exceeded that in the United 
States — a development which the President described as “ the 
most critical of all.” In this connexion President Eisenhower 
stressed that the United States would need u thousands ” 
more scientists m the next decade “ than we are now presently 
planning to have.” Extracts from the President’s broadcast 
are given below : 

...” This week tho Soviets are celebrating tho 40th anniversary of 
their revolution. Those four decades have seen them change from 
an agricultural to an industrial nation. We know of their rigorous 
educational system and their technological achievements ... We 
recently had dramatic evidence that even under such a system it is 
possible to produce some remarkable material achievements. When 
such compctonoo in things material is at tho sorvioe of leaders who 
have so little regard for things human, and who command the power 
of an empire, there is danger ahead for free men everywhere. That 
is tho reason why the American people have been so aroused about 
the earth satellites, 

“ Of course, freo men are meeting and will meet this challenge. 
Up to a point, this must bo done on tho Communists’ own terms — 
outmatching them in military power, technological advance, and 
specialized education and rosoaroh. But this is not all the story. 
Tho real strength with which the self-governing democracies have 
met the tests of history is something denied to dictatorships. It is 
found in the quality of our life and tho vigour of our ideals. It 
manifests itself in the capacity of free men for voluntary heroism, 
sacrifice, and accomplishment when the chips are down. This is a 
weapon which has meant eventual downfall for every dictator who 
has made the familiar mistake of thinking all democracies * soft.’ 

“ Now, once again, wo hear an expansionist regime declaring * We 
will bury you.’ In a bit of American vernacular, ‘ Oh yeah l * 
Seriously, it would bo a grave error not to take this kind of threat 
literally. This theme has been a Communist doctrine for 100 years. 
But there was once a dictator named Hitler who also said he would 
* bury us.’ He wrote a long, dull book telling precisely how he was 
going to do it. Not enough people took him at his word. We shall 
not make that mistake again . . . 

“ Our military defences have been largely reshaped since World 
War II. I assure you, as I did last week, that for the conditions 
existing today they are both efficient and adequate. But if they are 
to remain so for the future, their design and power must keep pace 
with tho increasing capabilities that science gives both to the aggressor 
and the defender. They must continue to perform four main tasks : 

(1) As a primary deterrent to war, to maintain a strong nuclear 
retaliatory power. The Soviets must he convinced that any attaok on 
us and our allies would result, regardless of damage to us, in their 
own national destruction. 

(2) In co-operation with our allies, to provide a force structure so 
flexible that it can cope quickly with any form of aggression against 
the freo world. 

(3) To keep our home defences in a high state of effloienoy. 

(4) To have tho reserve strength to meet unforeseen emergency 
demands. 

« To provide this kind of defence requires money, lots of it. During 
the last five fiscal years we have spent 211,000,000,000 dollars on our 
security — an average of over 42,000,000,000 dollars a year . . . In 
my judgment, the armed forces and their scientific associates have, 
on the whole, used this money wisely and well. Much of it has gone 
and is going into bettor and more powerful weapons. A single B-52 
bomber costs $8,000,000. The B-52 wing costs four times as muoh 
as the B-36 wing it replaces. The Nike missile, which has largely 
replaced anti-aircraft artillery, costs three times as much per battalion. 
A new submarine costs $47,500,000— ten times the cost of a World 
War II submarine. And so on, for our entire arsenal of equipment . . . 

“ There has been muoh discussion lately about whether Soviet 
technological break-throughs in particular areas may have suddenly 
exposed us to immediately increased dangers in spite of the strength 
of our defences. As I pointed out last week, this is not the case. But 
these scientific accomplishments of theirs have provided us all with 
renewed evidence of Soviet competence in science and techniques 
important to modern warfare. 

“ we must, and do, regard this as a time for a critical re-examina- 
tion of our entire defenoe position. The Sputniks have inspired a wide 
variety of suggestions, ranging from acceleration of missus 
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grammes to shooting a rocket around tlio moon . . . Common sense 
demands that wo put first things first. And the first of all firsts is 
our nation’s security. Over the next throe weeks I shall bo personally 
making our Annual lte view with military and civilian authorities of 
our national security activities for tho coming year. Thou I shall 
meet the leaders of Congress — from both Housos and both parties — 
for conferences on policies, actions and expenditures ...” 

Although missile power was being added to tho U.S. armed forces 
as rapidly as possible (tho President continued), “ it will bo some time 
before either we or the Soviet forces have a long-range missile capacity 
equal to even a small fraction of the total destructive power of our 
present bomber force.” Intensive research was in progress to develop 
long-range missiles, and also to develop “ an active missile defence 
against missiles,” but ho had boon assured by tho technicians that 
“ development of the long-range ballistic missile cannot be markedly 
accelerated by expenditure of more money.” Nevertheless, the 
U.S.A. was now spending more than $1,000,000,000 a year on 
resoarch and testing, and it was “ clear that production, deployment 
and installation of missiles over the period ahead . . . will be costly.” 

Turning to oarth satellite projects, as distinct from tho missile 
programme, tho President said : ** Confronted with the essential 
requirements I have indicated for defence, wo must adopt a sensible 
formula to guide us in deciding wliat satellite and outer space 
aotivity to undertake. There should ho two tests in this formula. 
If the project is designed solely for scientific purposes, its size and 
cost must bo tailored to tho scientific job it is going to do. That is tho 
case in the* Vanguard* project now underway. If the project has some 
ultimate defence value, its urgency for this purpose is to be judged 
in comparison with tho probable value of competing defence projects.” 

Reverting to the subject of defence expenditure, tho President 
said , “ All these now costs, which in tho aggregate will reach a very 
considerable figure, must bo added to our current annual expendi- 
tures for security. There is no immediate prospect of any marked 
reduction m those recurring costs. Consequently the first thing is to 
soaroh for othor places to cut expenditures. Wo must go all over our 
military programme with redoubled determination to savo every 
possiblo dime. Wo must make sure that wo have no needless duplica- 
tion, or obsoloto programmes or facilities ... In tho Federal Govern- 
ment’s civilian activities wo shall have to make some tough choices. 
Some programmes, while desirable, are not absolutely essential . . . 
Savings of tho kind we need can come about only through cutting 
out or deferring entire categories of activities. This will bo one of 
the hardost and most distasteful tasks that the coming session of 
Congress must face, and pressure -groups will wail in anguish ...” 

President Eisenhower said in conclusion : “ Tho Soviet Union now 
lias in the combined category of scientists and engineers a greater 
numbor than tho U.H.A., and is producing graduates in those fields 
at a much faster rate. This trend is disturbing. Indeed, according 
to my scientific advisors, this is for tho American people tho most 
critical problem of all. My scientific advisors place this problem 
above all other immediate tasks of producing missiles or of developing 
new techniques in tho armed sorvloos. We need scientists. In the 
ten years ahead they say we need them by thousands moro than we 
are now presently planning to have . . . 

** One thing that money cannot buy is timo. It takes time for a 
tree to grow, for an idea to booome an accomplishment, for a student 
to become a scientist. Timo is a big factor in two longor-torm 
problems — strengthening our scientific education and our basic 
research. Remember that whon a Russian graduates from high 
sohool he has had five years of physios, four years of chemistry, one 
year of astronomy, five years of biology, ten years of mathematics 
and trigonometry, and five yoars of a foreign language ...” 

“ At present, our basic research compared with any othor country 
is considerably greater in quantity — ancl certainly equal iu quality. 
The warning lies in the fast rate of increase in tho Soviet effort, and 
their obvious determination to concentrate heavily on basic research. 
The world will witness future discoveries oven moro startling than 
that of nuclear fission. The quostion is : Will wc bo the ones to 
make them ? 

“ Hero again, money cannot do everything. You cannot say to a 
research worker : * Your salary is tripled; got busy and produce 
three times as many basic discoveries.* But wise investment in such 
facilities as laboratories and high-energy accelerators can greatly 
increase the efficiency of our scientists. Tho Government Is stepping 
up Its basic researoh programme. But . . . the biggest share of tho 
job is in the hands of industry and private organizations ...” 

Dr. James R. Killian (53) was sworn in at the White House 
on Nov. 15 as Special Assistant to the President on Science 
and Technology. 

Born in South Carolina, Dr. James Rhyne Killian has been at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology since 1923, and was previously 
on the staff of Duke University (then Trinity College). During the 
Second World War he played an important part in mobilizing and 
expanding the Institute’s research and training facilities for the U.S. 
war effort. Yioe -president of the M.I.T. since 1945, he became its 
president in 1949 on the death of Dr. Karl T. Compton. One of 
America’s top-ranking scientists, Dr. Killian holds 16 honorary 
degrees, the President’s Certificate of Merit, and other awards. In 
addition to his new post he is chairman of the Army Scienoe Advisory 
Panel, chairman of the President’s Board of Consultants on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities, and a member of the Scienoe Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Office of Defence Mobilization. 

The new Secretary of Defence* Mr. McElroy, revoked on 
Ofot* 28 an Order by his predecessor (Mr. Charles E. Wilson) 
that would have had the effect of reducing by $170,000 GOO 


Ihc amount available for military research, development, 
testing and evaluation of new weapons. [This Order had been 
issued by Mr. Wilson on Aug. 17 before Ins resignation from 
the Defence Department.] In a statement the same evening, 
Mr. McElroy announced that the Services’ basic research 
programmes “ will be restored to Hie general levels justified 
to Congress and authorized withm the 1958 fiscal year appro- 
priations.” The “ McElroy Order ” was aimed in particular 
at the Air Force, which m recent weeks had ordered a five 
per cent cut in its basic research contracts for economy reasons. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. “ Sputnik ” Launchings, X5835A 5 * 579 * A.) 

A. CANADA. — World’s Largest Hydro-electric 
Project for British Columbia. 

An agreement for the construction of a vast hydro-electric 
project on tho Peace River in British Columbia was signed in 
Victoria (B.C.) on Oct. 8 by the Provincial Premier, Mr. 
W. A. C. Bennett, and the Wenncr-Gren B.C. Development 
Company I Ad., representing Mr, Axel Wenner-Gren (the 
Swedish financier) and the Wenner-Gren Foundation. 

Tho scheme, which will bo tho largest hydro -electric project in 
tho world, will produce 4, 00 0,0 00 horsepower l.o. four times the 
power produood by the Boulder Dam in tho IT.H.A., at present the 
world's largest hydro-elootrle plant. It will provide electricity 
throughout British Columbia and also for Alberta, as well as for the 
U.S.A. if required. A report submitted by the British Thomson- 
Houston Company proposed that the dam should bo constructed on 
tho Peace River, between tho Junction of the Finlay and Parsnip 
rivers and tho Alberta border, to create a lake 200 miles long- the 
largest artificial lake in tho world— reaching down the Rocky 
Mountain Trench towards Prince George. The lake will take seven 
yoars to fill and power supplies are expected to start by 1964, The 
total cost is estimated at between $400,000,000 and $600,000,000 
($150,000,000 to $220,000,000). 

Tho final execution of tho plan will depend on detailed geological 
investigations of tho feasibility of erecting the dam, and on the 
preparation by tho Wenner-Gren Foundation of plans for financing 
tho project. Preliminary surveys had already shown that it was 
feasible to establish the project in the Rocky Mountain Trench — 
a huge geological fault, 10-20 miles wide, which runs from the United 
►States north-westward through British Columbia and into the Yukon 
territory. 

Mr. li. W. Bonner, AUorney-Gcncrul and Minister of 
Industrial Development, Trade and Commerce in the British 
Columbian Government, said in London on Oct, 9 that it was 
expected that Canadian, British, and European capital would 
he jointly employed in financing the project, which would 
“ roll our habitable and industrial frontier northward by 
about 500 miles.”— (Montreal Star - Manchester Guardian - 
Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. Power Projects, 14574 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM, — £3>5oo,ooo Expansion 
Plan for Birmingham University. - “ University City ” 
planned for Edgbaston. 

Details of a £8,500,000 building programme for the University 
of Birmingham, designed to concentrate all the faculties at 
Edgbaston, were announced on Oct. 27. Most of the new 
buildings are expected to be ready by 1001, and the project is 
designed to increase the number of students from the present 
figure of 8,700 to 5,500 by I960. 

New buildings to house the departments of Mathematics, Physios, 
Chemistry, and Civil Engineering will be built at Edgbaston (where 
there are already a number of University buildings), while the 
departments of Arts, Law, and Education will also be moved to 
Edgbaston from tho old Mason College site in the centra of Birming- 
ham. Tho new buildings are expected to bo completed by 1960-61, 
together with a University library already under construction and 
part of a now rofootory. In addition, a new nine-storey building for 
the Biology department— to bo built on a lakeside site Is expected 
to he partly ready by 1961. 

The broad conception of the plan Is that of a ** university city,*’ 
comprising a large inner campus of lawns, walks and trees encircled by 
a ring road enclosing tho principal buildings. Plans have also been 
drawn up for new halls of residence, accommodating some 900 
students, to bo built on parkland already owned by the University 
at Edgbaston. 

The architects of the scheme are Sir Hugh Gasson and 
Mr. Neville Condor, though different architects will be 
employed for individual buildings,— (Times - Birmingham Post) 

(Prev. rep. 15614 A.) 

C. ISRAEL. — Eilat-Ashdod Oil Pipeline. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion announced on Sept. 24 that construction 
of the second part of the oil pipeline from Eilat, on the Gulf of 
Akaba, to Ashdod, on the Mediterranean, had been completed. 
The first (Eilat-Beersheba) section had been completed in 
April* last. — (Daily Telegraph)- , . . (Prev. rep. *5528 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Conservative Party. - 
The 1957 and 1956 Conferences. - New Director of 
Conservative Central Office. 

The 77th annual conference of the Conservative Party was 
held at Brighton from Oct. 10-12, 1057, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Walter Elliot. The principal resolutions adopted are 
summarized below : 

Anti-Inflationary Policy. The conference adopted a resolution, 
moved by Mr, Amslio Pairolough (Warrington) urging the Govern- 
ment “ to take all necessary steps, including a reduction in 
Government spending and greater efficiency in the nationalized 
industries, to stabilize the cost of living, control inflation, and pre- 
serve the value of our currency.” An amendment calling for an 
all-out campaign for higher productivity, moved by Mr. R. G. 
Looming (llornsoy), was incorporated in the resolution. 

The Government’s determination to halt inflation was stressed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Peter Thornoyoroft) during 
the debate on the resolution. The Chancellor reviewed the general 
economic situation, and discussed the Government's economic policy, 
in terms broadly similar to those of his Mansion House speech of 
Oct. 8 (see 15800 A) and of his earlier speeches in July last (hoo 
15673 A). 

Taxation. With a few dissenting votes, the conference aocepted a 
motion by Mr. Harold Powis (Harwich) calling on the Government 
“ to take bold steps to reduce taxation so that individuals can find 
the savings needed for further capital requirements both in public 
and private industry.” There were 31 other resolutions on the 
agenda couched in similar terms. 

Defence. Initiating a debate on defence, Mr. G. 10. Me Watters 
(Bristol South) moved a resolution expressing confidence in the 
Government’s nuclear weapons policy, but urging it not to rogard 
the new weapons as a complete alternative to tlio more conventional 
weapons of defence. The resolution was carried with only two 
dissenting votes after the conference had hoard a general exposition 
of the Government’s dofenoe policy by Mr. Duncan Hantlys, Minister 
of Defence. 

Agriculture. By a largo majority, the conference adopted a 
resolution by Mr. R. A. Milligan Manby (Louth) congratulating the 
Government on the success of its agricultural policy, but urging the 
Government to give careful consideration to the “ disposal diffi- 
culties ” [i.e. surpluses of agricultural products] which the “ sucoess 
of this policy will raise.” Mr. Hoathcoat Amory (Ministor of 
Agriculture) reviewed tho Government’s agricultural policy In the 
debate on tho resolution. 

Party Publicity and Propaganda. With two dissentients, the 
conference approved a resolution by Mr. 8. Plaister (Solihull) stating 
that “ Conservative Party propaganda should bo more clearly 
explained and issued in terms more easily understood by tho general 
public, with special emphasis on a direct appeal to tho uncommitted 
votor,” 

Foreign Policy. Mr. Ronald Bartlo (Lecturer in Law, City of 
London College) moved a resolution stating that “ this conference, 
while fully supporting the principles and objects of the United 
Nations, recognizes that tho vital interests of Britain must always 
remain tho paramount consideration in tho conduct of foreign 
affairs by tho Government.” 

Tho resolution was carried with only two dissenting votea after 
a comprehensive review of the Government’s foreign policy by 
Mr. Holwyn Lloyd, tho Foreign Secretary. In tho course of his 
speech Mr. Lloyd stressed that Britain could not play the role of a 
neutral ” in tho groat struggle between the human values us the 
Communists see them and our Wostern systems, whatever their 
imperfections.” This did not mean that Britain should not have an 
independent line of approach from time to time on particular political 
problems, but “ on tho great issues I believe that tho American 
people and tho British people think alike. It would be playing into 
tho hands of tho Communists to let it be thought that in this conflict 
wo were casting ourselves for the role of neutral. Wo cannot contract 
out ...” 

European Free Trade Area. By a large majority, the conference 
endorsed a resolution by Mr. T. M. Jopling (Thirslc and Malton) 
which (i) declared that the conference would welcome the inclusion 
of the United Kingdom “ in a European partial free trade area,” 
and (U) congratulated the Government on “ its avowed determination 
to keep agricultural products outside the organization and to preserve 
the Commonwealth tie.’* 

Sir David Kcolos (President of tho Board of Trade) recalled that 
Britain’s projected association with the European Free Trade Area 
had boon discussed at tho recent meeting of Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers in Canada (see 16796 A). Following that meeting, he 
could say with certainty (i) that the whole Commonwealth had 
examined and approved Britain’s association with the Free Trade 
Area, and (ii) that Britain had “ fresh and firm prospects of even 
biggor expansion of trade within the Commonwealth.” He added : 
<« The Europeans do not want free trade in foodstuffs but a managed 
market. We are ready to discuss that with them provided that in no 
way do we damage our own domestic agricultural policy.” 

Liberty of the Subject. Unanimous endorsement was given to a 
resolution, moved by Mr. W. W. Harris (Battersea South), which 
declared that “ this conference, believing • that individuality and 
independence are threatened by the misuse of power within the 
modern* State, and that Socialist policies would aggravate this 


threat, urges Government action along the lines of the recent report 
on administrative tribunals and inquiries, and m other ways to 
strengthen our institutions and protect our rights and liberties ” 

In moving tho resolution, Mr. Harris complained that the condi- 
tions which made possible the Crichel Down case, and other examples 
of “injustice at the hands of bureaucracy,” still existed. He also 
drew attention to the recent “ telephone -tapping ” disclosures (see 
15776 A) and to the fact that the Home Secretary had absolute powder 
to intercept and record any conversation. 

Mr. J E. Simon, Q C. (Under -Secretary, Home Office) welcomed 
the resolution and emphasized that tho Government shared the 
general repugnance to telephone -tapping He pointed out that the 
Government would announce its decisions on this matter as soon as 
it received the report of the Committee of Privy Councillors which 
had boon appointed by the Prime Minis ter. 

Industrial Relations. The conference adopted a resolution by 
Mr. 1C V. Cooper (Harrow East) urging the Government “ to get to 
grips with problems between management and labour m industry 
and to encourage trade union leadership to be responsible and 
representative.” The resolution, as adopted, incorporated an amend- 
ment by Mr G. Beaman (Crewe) urging the Government to tackle 
tho problem of industrial relations m tho spirit of tho Conservative 
Party’s Industrial Charter [see 8626 A]. Many Conservative trade 
unionists and shop stewards spoke m support of the resolution. 

Tho Ministor of Labour (Mr. Macleod) stressed during the debate 
that tho Government had no intention of interfering with the princi- 
ple of independent arbitration. Reminding tho conference that the 
Government normally took little part in wage adjustments, he gave 
tho following details of how wage increases came about m 1956 — by 
direct negotiation, 10 por cent ; by joint industrial councils, 28 per 
cent ; by wages councils and wages boards, 21 per cent. ; by sliding- 
scale agreements linked to the retail price index, 6 per cent ; by 
miscellaneous forms of voluntary agreement, 2 per cent ; * and 
through arbitration, 3 per cent. u Over tho whole field,” he added, 
** only 1.7 por cent was attributable to cases in which the Ministry* 
either by conciliation or other means, had a share m tho final 
settlement.” 

In the course of his speech Mr. Macleod said that it was ” an 
illusion to think and an impertinence to talk of ten million trade 
unionists as if they were all devoted followers of tho Socialist party. 
Three million of them vote Conservative — that is one of the central 
facts of British political life.” 

Pensions. By an overwhelming majority, tho conference adopted 
a resolution by Mr. J. Arbuthnol, M.P. (Dover) which (a) welcomed 
the consideration given by the Government to the whole basis of 
pensions ,* (6) said that tho conference would support action which 
enabled pensioners, including war pensioners, to share in the expan- 
ding wealth of tho community ; and (c) suggested that use should he 
made of private enterprise as the only basis on which demands for 
financial security in old ago could bo mot on sound financial lines. 

The Minister of Pensions (Mr. Boyd-Carponter) intimated during 
the debate that the Govornmont had decided to increase pensions, 
pointing out at the same time that increased benefits would 
necessarily have to be accompanied by “substantial increases” in 
contributions. [See 15867 A ] 

Housing. With six dissentients, tho conference approved a 
resolution by Mr. L. I-I. Cleaver (Birmingham) which ( 1 ) congratulated 
tho Government on the “ outstanding success ” of its house-building 
programme, and (ii) urged immediate steps to make home ownership 
easier, particularly for young married couples, “ in accordance with 
tho declared aims of the party to promote a property-owning 
democracy.” In moving the resolution, Mr, Cleaver complained that 
owner-oocupiors were “ getting tho rough end of the inflationary 
stick " and demanded the abolition of the Schedule A tax on owner- 
occupiers. 

Speaking of post-war housing, Mr. Henry Brooke (Minister of 
Housing and Local Government) said that 1,750,000 houses and flats 
had been built during six years of Conservative rule, whereas less 
than 1,000,000 had been built during Bix years of Labour rule. At 
present new houses wore bemg built by private enterprise at the rate 
of 122,000 a yoar, whereas the Labour Government, in its laBt year 
of office, had restricted the number built by private enterprise to 
22,000. With regard to Mr. Cleaver’s complaints, Mr. Brooke said 
that he could hold out " no prospect ” that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would “ be able to find the money for reductions of 
taxation in the directions suggested.” 

Colonial Policy. With 12 dissenting votes, the conference adopted 
a resolution, by Mr. W. John Peel (prospective candidate for South- 
East Leicester) urging the Government to explore “ all methods of 
helping the Commonwealth countries to help themselves,” and 
expressing the hope that “false pride” would not prevent such 
countries from seeking British help. 

The only speaker against the resolution, Mr. Harold Sorof (Dudley), 
asked the Government not to “ rush ” independence on Colonial 
countries, most of which, he maintained, were not ready for it. 
After questioning whether there was now more freedom in Ghana 
then under British rule, he added : “ The fear in Ghana is that the 
rule of law has very largely disappeared with the disappearance of 
the British administration. That fear is not confined to that 
territory.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Clive Baillieu (prospective candidate for 
North Battersea) urged patience with countries such as Ghana 
which had newly emerged into nationhood. After saying lhat, th® 
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Prime Minister of Ghana “ would not make as many mistakes there 
as Mr. Gaitskoll would make as Primo Minister here,” ho added : 
44 Dr. Nlmnnah has got a hell of a lot to put up with, and only by 
sympathy can we got his co -operation. By cheap gibes we can only 
antagonize him and the rest of Africa.” 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Alport (Under-Soorctary, Common- 
wealth Relations Olllce) said : 14 Commonwealth co-operation 

presupposes that wo shall not bo too quick to sit in judgment on 
another Commonwealth country, especially when that othor country 
is a new member handling the dangerous substance of power without 
great experience or resources. It presupposes that oven whore 
conflicts of interest and policy come into being, and whore hard 
things may be said, wo on our side will always be fair in our attitude 
and quick to forgot those disagreements.” 

Highways. The conference adopted a resolution by Mr. John 
Howard, M.P. (Southampton, Test) urging the Government to 
accelerate the building of new highways, particularly to the ports. 

Mental Health. The conference also adopted a resolution by 
Mr, II. Berkeley (prospective candidate for Lancaster) calling on the 
Government to implement as soon as possible tho mam recommenda- 
tions of tho Royal Commission on mental illness and mental 
deflcioncy [see 15654 A], 

In a speech at the end of the conference, Lord Hailshum (the 
new party chairman) declared that the Conservatives intended 
to attack the ideas and policies of the Labour Party and “ beat 
the daylights out of them.” Seizing the chairman’s handbell, 
he rang it for several minutes as he said : u Let us say to the 
Labour Party : 4 Seek not to inquire for whom the bell tolls.’ 
It tolls for them.” [A paraphrase of the words of John Donne : 
“ And therefore never seek to know for whom the bell tolls ; 
it tolls for thee.”] 

The Prime Minister, speaking after the conference had 
ended, dealt mainly with the economic situation and gave 
what he described as a “ plain man’s guide ” to the Govern- 
ment’s measures to combat inflation. Extracts from Mr. 
Macmillan’s speech are given below : 

”... Our groat pre-war problem was unemployment ; our groat 
post-war problem has been inflation. Onr first responsibility is to 
see that inflation does not undermine our economic position in tho 
world or endanger the expansion of our economy. Wo have had our 
successes. In spito of all our difficulties wo have achieved a good 
surplus in our balanco of payments. This year it will bo some 
£200,000,000 . . . We have invested heavily overseas, and in our 
capacity as the hankers of the storling area wo have had to meet 
hoavy drawings on tho contral funds from tho rapidly developing 
territories of the Commonwealth. 

44 At home we have reached, so far as the mass of pooplo are concerned, 
the highest standard of living in our history. Mr. Bevnn has called 
the pooplo 4 an embittered and frustrated industrial mass.’ I don't 
know where he got that impression from. Has ho never soon any of 
those 6,000,000 T.V. aerials which have gone up since 1951 ? lias 
he never run across any of the extra 2,000,000 cars and motor-bikes ? 
Does his view embrace none of those houses he didn't build but wo 
did 1 

“ Let us be frank. The wago-eamer and the businessman And 
wages and profits go far above prices. It is tho ponsionor, tho retired 
man, the people on fixed or nearly fixed incomes, who have borne 
the burden. I said at Bedford recently, and I say again : 4 Wo have 
a clear duty to those sections of our pooplo who have not shared in 
this general prosperity and wo intend to discharge it . . . 

44 The threat to-day does not come from a shortage of money of 
the type that led to unemployment between tho wars. It is no good 
trying to revivo tho bogy of Montagu Norman. Everyone is fully 
employed — indeed, there is if anything a shortage of labour. The 
danger does not come from too little money in the systom. Tho 
danger comes from too muoh. In other words, from inflation. 

44 Of oourse, the Government could — but it won’t — allow paper 
money to be created to ensure that for tho time being tho spiral of 
wages and prices goes merrily up. But who gains 1 Tho wnge- 
earner won't gain in the long run, and all the rest of the community 
will lose. The spiral won’t keep on going up — sooner or later it will 
blow up. Then all will lose in a common disaster . . . That is whore 
the real threat of unemployment lies — not in the Government’s 
measures to deal with the problem . . . 

44 We do not seek unemployment — we seek to avert it. And if it 
ever comes to the people in this country it can only come in one 
way- — it will be a self-inflicted wound . . . Our aim is not to reduce 
living standards in any section of our people. On the contrary, onr 
fixed purpose is to raise them — and raise them for all. Our aim is not 
conflict, but unity. Whatever extremists may say, I would urgo 
ordinary mein and women of every section of the community to put 
out of their nfinds all appeals to prejudice. 

44 1 must say this frankly to the country : Unless we can show 
commonsense all round, we may, by ill-considered words and deeds, 
throw away the substance for the shadow, like the dog in the fable. 
I cannot believe that onr people will make the tragio mistake of 
throwing: away the solid benefits which they have gained, and the 
still more substantial benefits which are within our grasp. 

44 What we all ought to be doing is seeing how we can produce a 
bit more, not seeing how we can chisel a bit more off somebody else. 
I believe that, if they think it over, all those who hold great responsi- 
bility, either lor the leadership or management of business, or the 


trade unions, will have these thoughts in mind. In spite of misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation, wo intend to see this thing through. 
Then our policies will bo seen to bo not only necessary but fruitful . . . 

44 In duo course tho British people will bo called upon to make a 
groat decision. The broad divide in our political life is between 
Socialism and froodom ; between those who accept tho doctrine that 
the State should dominate tho life of the individual, and those who 
believe in tho highest degree of individual freedom compatible with 
an ordered community and the common good. That is the choice 
today, and will bo two or three years lumce.” [The last sentence was 
generally regarded as implying that the Prime Minister did not 
contemplate a general election until tho Government had completed, 
or almost completed, its term of office]. 

The 1956 Conference. 

The 1956 party conference took place at Llandudno from 
Oct. 11-1 ?1, 1950, under the chairmanship of Sir Erie Ld wards. 
Held only a fortnight before the Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt, following the Israeli attack in the Sinai peninsula, 
it was largely dominated by the tension then existing in the 
Middle Blast. With only one dissenting vote (Mr. William 
Yates, M.P.) the 4,000 delegates adopted a resolution fully 
endorsing the Government’s handling of the Middle East 
situation. Sir Anthony Eden, then Prime Minister and party 
leader, made a speech defining the Government’s policy in the 
Middle Blast and its general attitude towards the problems of 
the area. 

Apart from endorsing the Government’s handling of the 
Suez crisis, the conference adopted the following resolutions 
among others : 

Industrial Relations. A resolution (moved by Mr. K. J. Brown, 
Homo Counties North Provincial Area Council) welcoming tho 
Government's report on automation and recommending constant 
consultation with tho National Joint Advisory Council for its gradual 
implementation. A second resolution by Mr. R. I Linton (Watford) 
was also adopted expressing concern at tho damage caused by 
industrial disputes, and calling for a mere determined effort by 
manangement and trade unions to improve tho conduct of Industrial 
relations. Both resolutions were carried by large majorities, 

Mr. Maclood (Minister of Labour) said that the Government had 
been examining the idea of tho 4 ‘ contract of service ” first put 
forward In tho party’s Industrial Charter 10 years ago. If the 
conference agreed that the Government should go forward again in this 
sphere, he intended to invite representatives of the trade unions and 
employers' organizations to meet under his ohalrnumshlp to see 
how the idea could best be brought into effect. 

Replying to a proposal that there should be compulsory secret 
ballots before strike action was undertaken, Mr. Maoleod expressed 
tho view that if every single ease of friction were made the subject of 
a call for a pro-strike ballot, the number of strikes would increase. 

Economic Policy. A motion urging tho Government to take all 
possible action to restrict public expenditure, and thus make possible 
substantial tax reductions, was carried by a largo majority. Moved 
by Mr. R. F. Leo (Nelson and Colne). 

Mr. Macmillan (then Chancellor of the Exchequer) spoke of the 
Government's efforts to obtain savings on defence ; Justified the 
44 credit squoozo ” as a simple, economical, and effective measure ; 
and referred in detail to tho question of British association with tho 
European Common Market through the establishment of a Free 
Trade Area, on which the Government had begun discussions with 
tho othor Commonwealth countries. 

Public Relations and Propaganda. With only one dissentient, the 
conference adopted a motion urging the Government 14 as a matter 
of top priority to build up a powerful broadcasting system to enable 
tho British viewpoint to reach the millions who at present only hear 
tho other point of view.” Moved by Mr, Colin Turner (Enfield East). 

Colonial Affairs. A motion pledging full support to the policy of 
granting now Constitutions to Colonial territories was carried with 
only a few dissenting votes. Moved by Mr. G. Finsborg (young 
Conservative and Unionist Advisory Committee). 

Housing. A resolution (adopted unanimously) welcoming the 
success of tho Government's slum-clearance drive, but regretting 
44 that a substantial proportion of the nation’s stock of fit houses is 
oxposod to deterioration owing to the operation of the Rant Restric- 
tion Acts ” and calling on the Government 44 to bring a Just and 
urgent remedy.” 

Mr. Sandys, then Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
announced tho Government’s intention to introduce legislation for 
the progressive abolition of rent restriction, (See 15299 AJ. 

Local Government. A resolution (moved by Mr. W. It. Reoa-Davios, 
M.P., Isle of Thanot) calling on the Government to introduce 
comprehensive legislation to amend the law relating to the structure 
mid finance of local government. 

Mr. Enoch Powell (I, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government) stated that the Government was proposing 
to overhaul both local government finance and organization. 

National Assistance. A resolution by Mr. R. Bulbrook (North 
Kensington) urging the Government to examine closely the present 
system of national assistance administration, so as to check apparent 
abuses in the spending of public money, was carried by an over- 
whelming majority. Mr, Bulbrook and other speakers referred to 
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numerous instances in which people unwilling to work drew national 
assistance, and to cases in which pooplo spent all tlieir earnings on 
drink and hotting and loft their wivos to get national assistance for 
themselves. Whorovor weekly payments were being made over a 
long period, it was said, such cases should bo closely examined. 

Agriculture. A resolution which (i) recognized that homo agri- 
culture could make its contribution to the balance of payments ; and 
(ii) called for arrangements to be made, within the framework of the 
1044 Agriculture Act and the Industrial Marketing Acts, under 
which the industry could plan ahead in the knowledge that changes 
in economic policy would not undermine its efforts. Moved by 
Mr. Donald Goodwin (Nantwioh). 

Capital Punishment. A motion (moved by Mr. P. A. Alcock, City 
of Oxford, and carried by an overwhelming majority) stating that 
the conference “ emphatically opposes the terms of the Death 
Penalty (Abolition) Hill but urges that the law of murder be amended 
to limit the imposition of the death penalty.” LSoo 15600 A.] 
Cruelty to Children. A motion urging the Government to intro- 
duce severer punishment for those found guilty of oruelty to children. 
Movod by Mr. L. F. Wohh (Enfield). 

National Health Service. A resolution urging that facilities under 
the N.ll.ti. should bo available only to nationals of those countries 
which offered similar facilities to British citizons. Moved by the 
Chelsea Conservative Party. 

Nationalized Industries. A resolution (carried by an overwhelming 
majority) urging that ” the excessive expenditure of the nationalized 
industries should be subject to striotcr supervision and control.” 
Moved by Miss Hope Hoarsen (North Devon). 

The major speeches were made by Sir Anthony Eden, as 
stated above ; by Mr. Macmillan, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and by Mr. R. A. Butler, Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Butler recalled that the 1955 conference had asked the 
Government to deal specifically with four major matters— (1) mono- 
polies and restrictive practices ; (2) technical education ; (3) help 
for tho aged; and (4) administrative tribunals. As regards the first, 
the Monopoly and Restrictive Practices Bill had been piloted through 
the House, and tho Government had started an inquiry into restric- 
tive labour practices through tho National Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee. With regard to (2), a £100,000,000 expansion programme for 
technical education had boon launched. As regards (3), tho Govern- 
ment had taken steps to help pensioners and retired persons, whilst 
in connexion with (4) it had appointed a committee under Sir Oliver 
Franks to inquire into the wholo question. 

New Director of Conservative Central Office. 

It was announced on Aug. 29, 1957, that Sir Stephen 
Pierssend had resigned as general director of the Conservative 
Central Office for health reasons and had been succeeded by 
Mr. W. II. L. Urton, Central Office agent for London. Sir 
Stephen Picrssend had been general director of the Central 
Office since 1945.— (Times - Daily Telegraph . Sunday Times) 
(Prev. rep. Conservative Party Chairmanship, 15772 A ; 

Party Conferences, 14493 A 5 13835 A.) 

A. SOUTHERN RHODESIA. — Cabinet Reshuffle. 

The following Cabinet changes were announced by the 
Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister (Mr. Garfield Todd) at a 
United Rhodesia Party congress, held in Bulawayo during 
September : (a) the Departments of Irrigation and Survey, 
hitherto administered by Mr. Ellman-Brown (Minister of 
Housing, Roads, and Road Traffic), would be transferred to 
Mr. P. B. Fletcher, the Minister of Native Affairs and Lands ; 
(b) Mr. Todd himself would relinquish the portfolio of African 
Education to Mr. A. R. W. Stumbles, the Minister of Internal 
Affairs ; (c) Local Government and Town Planning would be 
incorporated inLo the Ministry of Housing under Mr. Ellman- 
Brown ; and (d) Mr. II. J. Quinton (M.P. for Mazoe) would 
become Parliamentary Secretary to Mr. Fletcher — an appoint- 
ment described by Mr. Todd as “ a step to bring the Depart- 
ment of African agriculture into harmony with Federal agri- 
culture in general.” 

Mr. Todd indicated that the Labour portfolio, at present 
held by him, was becoming “ so significant that it should not 
continue longer than necessary to be just one of the jobs that a 
Prime Minister does.”— (Federal Information Department) 

(Prev. rep. 14698 D.) 

B. EASTERN GERMANY. — New Minister of State 
Security. - Herr Mielke succeeds Herr Wollweber. 

It was announced in East Berlin on Nov. 1 that Herr Ernst 
Wollweber (59) had resigned as Minister of State Security for 
health reasons and had been succeeded by his deputy, Herr 
Erich Mielke (52). Herr Mielke, like his predecessor, is a 
veteran Communist, liis association with the party going back 
to the days of the Weimar Republic. He fled to the Soviet 
Union in 1981 after a shooting incident in Berlin m which two 
policemen were fatally injured, and the West German police still 
hold a warrant for his arrest on charges of murder. 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 15267 A.) 


C. NEW GUINEA. — Australian-Dutch Co-operation 
in New Guinea. - Joint Statement on Future Policy. - 
Indonesian Reactions. 

The following joint statement on the future of New Guinea 
was issued by the Australian and Netherlands Governments in 
Canberra and The Hague on Nov. 6 : 

“ (1) The Netherlands and Australian Governments base their 
policies with regard to the territories of New Guinea, for which they 
are responsible, on the interests and inalienable rights of their 
inhabitants in conformity with the provisions and spirit of the U.N. 
Charter. 

“ (2) The territories of Netherlands New Guinea, the Australian 
Trust Territory of New Guinea, and Papua are geographically and 
ethnologically related, and the future development of their respective 
populations must benefit from co-operation in policy and adminis- 
tration. 

“ (3) The Australian and Netherlands Governments are therefore 
pursuing, and will continue to pursue, policies directed towards 
the political, economic, social and educational advancement of the 
peoplos m their territories in a manner which recognizes this ethno- 
logical and geographical affinity. 

“ ( 4 ) At the same time, the two Governments will continue and 
strengthen the co-operation at present existing between their 
respective administrations in tho territories. 

“ ( 5 ) in so doing, tho two Governments are determined to promote 
an uninterrupted development of this process until such time as the 
inhabitants of tho territories concerned will he in a position to 
determine their own futuro.” 

The statement coincided with the arrival in. Australia of 
Dr. Holders, the Netherlands Minister of Oversea Territories, 
following a visit by him to Port Moresby, capital of Australian 
New Guinea. On Nov. 12 Dr. fielders had discussions in 
Canberra with Mr. Casey, the Australian Minister for External 
Affairs, and Mr. Hasluck, Minister for Territories, during winch 
they considered practical measures for improving co-operation 
between the Australian and Netherlands administrations in 
New Guinea. 

In a statement to the Australian House of Representatives on the 
same day, Mr. Casey declared that Australia was ready to discuss 
the question of Dutch New Guinea with Indonesia at any time 
suitable to the Indonesian Government. Indonesia, however, could 
he in no doubt about Australia’s policy or where her sympathies lay 
in the dispute over the sovereignty of Western New Guinea. 
Although he (Mr. Casey) had not had an opportunity to talk with 
Indonesian Government representatives on his way through J akarta, 
he had had long talks with the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Subandrio, in New York and Saigon, and the Indonesian Government 
was in no doubt about Australia’s attitude. Australia had told the 
United Nations that though she regretted the reopening of the New 
Guinea question, which had already been debated throe times, she 
was willing to take part in the U.N. General Assembly’s debate on 
this matter. 

The Australian-Dutch statement was criticized on Nov. 6 by 
Dr. Sastroamidjojo, head of the Indonesian delegation to the 
United Nations, and former Prime Minister, as “ an attempt to 
influence the peaceful solution of Indonesia’s claim to Western 
New Guinea.” 

Dr. Subandrio said on Nov. 11 that the meaning of the Dutch - 
Australian declaration was ** not yet clear ” to him, but he hoped 
tho impression that it was meant as a military pact against Indonesia 
was wrong. The concerted efforts in administrative and development 
work in both ports of New Guinea were common knowledge, but if 
there was behind tho joint statement a move which would lead to a 
military alliance, “ then that will change overnight the whole attitude 
of all the Asian nations towards the countries of Western Europe.” 
He appealed to the Netherlands Government to reconsider its stand 
so as to roach a quick settlement of the New Guinea problem which 
would “ satisfy both parties.” 

Meanwhile a nation-wide campaign for the “ liberation of 
West Irian ” had opened in Indonesia on Oct. 28, the Minister 
of Information (Mr. Subidjo) announcing that it would be 
conducted in three stages : the first, coinciding with the 
National Youth Pledge Day, which had already begun ; the 
second to begin on Nov. 10 (Heroes Day) ; and the third to 
he launched when the U.N. debate was held. The campaign 
would be co-ordinated by a Government committee. 

A spokesman of the Netherlands Foreign Ministry said on 
Nov. 6 that co-operation between the Netherlands and 
Australian administrations in New Guinea had begun in 1958, 
when an arrangement had defined the fields of this co-opera- 
tion. It was intended to extend this co-operaton in agri- 
culture, public health, quarantine arrangements, and educa- 
tion, and to improve communications by the establishment of 
a regular air service. — (Australian News and Information 
Bureau - Netherlands News Agency - Algemeen Handelsblad, 
Amsterdam - Indonesian Embassy Press Office,, London) 

(Prev. rep. i$ 5 Q 5 A*> 
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A. ARGENTINA. — Breakdown of Constituent 
Assembly. - President Aramburu decrees General 
Elections for February 1958. 

The Constituent Assembly, which met for the first time at 
Santa F6 on Sept. 1 (see 15733 A), disbanded on Nov. (S after 
the withdrawal of a majority of its members had left it without 
the necessary quorum to carry out the constitutional reforms 
for which it had been elected. Only two measures had been 
passed by the Assembly in its lifetime of little more than two 
months : («) approval of the 1853 Constitution as the basic 
law of the Argentine Republic, thereby giving formal sanction 
to the Provisional Government’s decree of May 1950 which 
revoked the 1949 Peromsta Constitution (see 14871 A) ; and 
(b) adoption of a constitutional amendment establishing the 
rights of labour to participate in the management of industrial 
enterprises, to share profits, and to strike. 

As stated in 15733 A, the 76 members of the Left-wing: Radical 
party led by l>r. Frondizi (the Uniin Cimca Radical Intransigent?,, 
known as the “ intransigent ” Radicals) had walked out of the 
Constituent Assembly at the opening session, thus reducing the 
Assembly’s membership from 205 to 129. On Oct. 16 eight repre- 
sentatives of the minority groups also withdrew from the Assembly, 
together with nine members of tho Moderate Radical party {iTnifai 
Oivica Radical del Pueblo), involving a further reduction in tho 
Assembly’s strength to 112. The nine Moderate Radicals— tho 
so-called “ Sabatini group ” from its leader. Dr. Sabatini —left tho 
Assembly on tho ground that it had fulfilled its task by restoring the 
1853 Constitution and revoking the Peronista Constitution. Finally, tho 
withdrawal on Oct. 26 of tho 11 Christian Democratic (Conservative) 
deputies, grouped as the Partido Democratica Nacional, reduced tho 
Assembly’s membership to 101 and loft it without tho quorum nooded 
to fulfil its tasks — i.e. 104- members of its total membership of 205. Tho 
Conservatives walked out on tho ground that the Moderate Radicals 
(the largest party in the Assembly) wore seeking to insert in 
the Constitution “ totalitarian ” and “ socialistic ” provisions such 
as State ownership of the oil industry and public utilities, and a 
Government monopoly of education. 

The Constituent Assembly decided on Nov. 6 to disband itself 
after an all-night debate on a proposal by a group of deputies that 
force should be used to sooure a quorum. The proposal was rejected 
by 38 votes to 27 on tho ground that “ a Constitution cannot be 
written with police aid.” 

Following the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, 
President Aramburu issued a decree on Nov. 18 for the 
holding of general elections on Feb. 28, 1958. Unlike the 
Constituent Assembly elections of July last, which were held 
by proportional representation, it was laid down that the 
general elections would be held in accordance with the u Saenz. 
Pefia ” law — i.e, two-thirds of the seals would go to the 
majority party and one-third to the principal minority party, 
no provision being made for parties lower in the list. It was 
also laid down (a) that the President would be elected (as in 
the past) through an electoral college, and not by direct vote ; 
and (b) that the Provisional Government would hand over 
power to the new constitutional regime on May 1, 1958. 

Widespread Industrial Disputes. - General Strikes. 
Widespread labour stoppages occurred throughout Argentina 
during September and October, involving two general strikes 
and leading to the imposition of a state of siege by the Provi- 
sional Government. 

Some of Argentina’s biggost labour unions-including the General 
Confederation of Labour in Buenos Aires Province, and the Con- 
federation of Commercial Employees-— ordered “ sympathy ” stop- 
pages on Sept. 19 in support of 45,000 tolograph and telephone 
workers who had gono on strike the previous day after the Govern- 
ment had refused their demand for a 25 per cent wage increase. 
During the following week many sectors of the economy wero dis- 
rupted by a series of strikes and “go-slow” movements, involving 
a 48-hour stoppage of work by stevedores in the port of Buenos Aires 
and strikes among moat-packing, oil, building and garment workers, 
shop assistants, and bank employees. 

On Sept. 26 the representatives of 82 unions unanimously agreed 
to call a 24-hour general strike at midnight on that date. At the 
same time the unions issued a declaration calling on the Government 
to abandon the policy of “freezing” wages, to authorize “ emergency” 
wage increases, to stabilize the cost of living, and to meet the 
demands of the telephone and telegraph workers, The leaders of 
27 other unions, however, including powerful groups representing 
railway workers, garment workers, shop assistants, and commercial 
employees, urged their members not to take part in the general 
strike, on the ground that the leaders of the striking unions were 
actuated solely by political motives and, it was alleged, were 
dominated by Peronista and Communist influences. 

Some 500,000 workers obeyed the 24-hour strike can on Sept. 27, 
including those in the metal, textile, and building industries, and also 
bank employees • op the other hand about 1,500,000 workers 
remained at their jobs, leading to clashes between strikers and non- 
strikers. The situation continued to deteriorate in the following week 
as a result of further stoppages of work and go-slow movements, 
leading on Oct. 4 to the imposition of a state of siege in the City and 


Province of Buenos Aires. By tho latter date tho port of Buonos 
Airos was operating at only 70 per coni oMoioney and with only a 
quarter of tho normal number of stevedores, aided by troops ; 
tho meat-packing industry was seriously affected by go-slow move- 
ments ; and tho garment workers’ union had called a nation-wide 
strike after a look-out of some thousands of its members. In addition, 
tele-communications wore in a chaotic state as a result of the con- 
tinued strike of telegraph and telephone employees, over 100,000 
linos being affected and Buenos Aires being cut off from telephone 
communication with seven of tho provincial capitals. 

Simultaneously with imposing a state of siege -on the ground that 
normal political development was being jeopardized by “ sabotage 
and unrest tho Government arrested some 270 labour loaders, 
many of whom were alleged to he former PcronMas. In view of tho 
mounting unrest, President Aramburu and some of his Ministers 
had discussions on Got. 11-12 with loaders of the labour unions, who 
put forward tho following demands : (t) wage increases to match 
the rapidly rising cost of living ; (2) “ freezing ” of commodity 
prioos ; (3) suspension of the export of commodities needed for home 
consumption; (4) lifting of a decree “ freezing ” all collective 
bargaining until 1 958 ; (5) tho release of labour loaders who had been 
arrested , and ((>) tho raising of the state of siege. Demands wore 
also made that President Aramburu should dismiss tho throe 
Ministers primarily responsible for economic matters Dr. Krlogor 
Vasena (tho Finance Minister), Dr, Ouoto Run (Commerce), and 
Dr. Guevara (Labour). 

During those discussions, Dr. Ouoto Rua (the principal Government 
spokesman) insisted that suspension of exports In favour of homo 
consumption would mean “ economic suicide,” as Argentina needed 
Fuel, raw materials and machinery and could only pay for them by 
exports He pointed out that in 1925-29 Argentina had exported 
51 per cent and consumed 49 per cent of her produce : in 1935-39 
she had consumed 57 per cent and exported 4 3 per cent ; and in 1955 
consumption bad risen to 80 per cent and exports had fallen to 
20 per cent. Tho Minister also gave figures to show that individual 
production had declined, and pointed out that other contributory 
factors in tho rise in the cost of living were dearer transport, higher 
interest charges, more expensive fuel, and higher wages. In tho 
latter connexion he emphasized that any wage Increases must be 
part of a general “ package deal ” which would Involve simultaneous 
increases in production. 

Tho 62 unions which called the 24 -hour strike of Hept, 27 agreed 
on Oct. 15 to call a 48-hour general strike for Oct. 22-23 In protest 
against the Government's rejection of their demands and its refusal 
to agree to wage increases to offset the cost of living. Tho unions 
which opposed the earlier strike, however, also opposed the 48-hour 
strike and instructed their members not to participate. Thus, 
although tho second general strike paralysed large sections of industry, 
its effects wore not universal and the public utilities and transport 
sorv loos wero not affected ; moreover, banks, shops and most places 
of entertainment remained open. All key power and transport 
Installations wore heavily guarded by soldiers, sailors and marines, 
and transport workers (railwayman, bus conductors and d rivers, do.) 
wore osoorted to their work by troops and police to avoid any inter- 
ference by strikers. Tho strike was nevertheless total In many sectors, 
tho docks and meat-packing plants being brought to a standstill 
and most of tho country's chemical, metal and rubber factories 
being unable to operate, 

The state of siege in the capital and Buenos Aires province 
was lifted on Nov. 4 after being in force for a month. At the 
same time the Government released most of the 1,000 persons 
who had been arrested during Hint period. Several further 
strikes occurred during the first fortnight of November, but 
these were mostly of a minor character and caused no large- 
scale disruption of industry.— (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Times - Bank of London and South America, 
Fortnightly Review - Lc Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15733 A.) 

B. GAMBIA. — New Governor. 

It was announced in London on Get. 15 that Mr. E. H. 
Windley, Minister for Native Affairs in the Kenya Government, 
had been appointed Governor of the Gambia In succession to 
Sir Percy Wyn-IIarris, whose term of office would expire in 
May 1958. 

Mr. Windley (48), a Rhodesian, was Provincial Commissioner at 
Nyeri at the outbreak of the Man Man emergency and was subse- 
quently promoted Chief Native Commissioner - a post which was 
transformed under the “ Lyttelton Constitution ” into its present 
title of Minister for African Affairs. A fluent Klkuyu-speakor, ho 
made many perilous Journeys into forest areas to contact Man Man 
terrorists during the surrender talks early In 1955. Sir Percy Wyn- 
IIarris was also Chief Native Commissioner In Kenya before his 
appointment in 1949 as Governor of the Gambia. 

Mr. Windley is expected to take up his appointment in 
Bathurst towards the middle of 1958,-— (Times) 

(Prev. rep. xoz 6 z C.) 

C. PAKISTAN. — Cabinet Appointment. 

It was announced in Karachi at the beginning of November 
that Mr. A. Kumar Das had been appointed Minister of State 
in the Ministry of Commerce.— (Pakistan High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. 15819 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Increases in War Pensions, 
National Insurance, Old Age Benefits, Industrial Injury 
Benefits, and National Assistance Grants. - Higher 
National Insurance Contributions and Exchequer Lia- 
bility. - Second Reading of National Insurance Bill. - 
Previous Pensions Legislation. 

Increases in pensions, national insurance benefits, and 
national assistance payments were announced in the House of 
Commons on Nov, 0 by Mr. Boyd-Carpcnter, the Minister of 
Pensions and National Insurance. The increases, which will 
be accompanied by higher national insurance contributions, 
will take effect from the last week of January 1958, or in some 
cases from early in February. [The Government’s intention to 
raise pensions and benefits had been announced in the Speech 
from the Throne on Nov. 5 — see 15844 A], 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s statement is summarized below under 
cross-headings. 

War and War Widows* Pensions. The Royal Warrant would bo 
amended so as to raise the basic rate of war pensions for 100 per 
cent disablement by 17s. Gd. a week (e.g. for a private with 100 per 
cent disablement from G7s. Gd. to 85s.), with proportionate increases 
for the less severely disabled. The standard rate for war widows with 
children, and for widows over 40 or incapacitated, would be raised 
by 13s. Gd., with appropriate increases for their children; thus a 
private's widow in these categories would have her own pension 
raised from 52s. Gd. to 66s. There would also be increases in 
certain supplementary allowances to war disablement pensioners — 
e.g. the normal maximum rate of the constant attendance allowance 
would be raised from 30s. to 35s. (or from 60s. to 70s. in the most 
serious oases), whilst the unemployability supplement payable to 
men whoso war disability prevented thorn from working would be 
increased from 45s, to 55s. The new rates would come into foroe 
automatically on the first normal pay day after Jan. 26, 1958. The 
additional cost to tho Exchequer would be £10,500,000 in a full year. 
Corresponding improvements would be made in disability awards 
administered by tho Service Departments. 

National Insurance Pensions. Legislation was being introduced 
to provide for the raising of the standard rate of National Insurance 
retirement pensions at the minimum pension age, as well as of 
sickness and unemployment benefit, from 40s, to 50s. (single person) 
and from 65s. to 80s. (married couple). The new standard rate of 
widow’s pension would also be 50s., whilst the widowed mother’s 
allowance, including the payment for the first child, would go up 
to 70s. 

Ending of Tobacco Token Scheme. Benefits in kind under this 
scheme, which had been much criticized as being unfair as between 
pensioner and pensioner, would be ended (subject to Parliamentary 
approval of the necessary legislation) from Jan. 2G, 1958 — the date 
on which the above-mentioned increases would come into foroe. 
The Government proposed, however, that non-oontributory old age 
pensioners should receive a special addition to their pensions of 
2s. 4d. a week, the oash equivalent of the tobaooo token. 

National Insurance Contributions. The higher rates of NX 
pensions and benefits, together with the increase in industrial 
injuries benefits (see below), would add about £177,000,000 to the 
expenditure of the National Insurance Fund in the first full year. 
Higher benefits under a contributory scheme of National Insurance 
implied higher contributions, and the employed man’s contribution 
would accordingly be increased by 2s. to become 9s. 5d., and the 
employer’s contribution by Is. lid. to become 11s. Gd., including the 
separate National Health Service contribution in each case. The 
contribution for the self-employed man would be increased by 2s. 3d. 
to become lls. 6d„ and there would be corresponding increases in 
other contribution rates. Parallel with this, there would he an 
immediate increase of about £35,000,000 a year in the supplement 
from the Exchequer, and in addition the new Bill would inorease 
substantially the long-term Exchequer liability. 

Industrial Injury Benefit. The standard rate of benefit under 
the Industrial Injury Scheme and the 100 per cent disability pension 
would be increased from 67s. 6d. to 85s., and the widow’s pension 
from 45s. to 56s. 

Date of Coming into Force of Increases. If the Bill became law in 
November the Government intended that the increased rates of 
retirement pension and widow’s benefit should operate by the end of 
January, and the other new rates of benefit and the new rates of 
contribution come into force early in February. 

National Assistance Grants. The Government had approved 
proposals by the National Assistance Board for increases in the 
assistance scales of 5s. for a Bingle householder and 9s. for a married 
couple, with appropriate increases in other rates. The increases 
(which took into account the proposed repeal of the tobacco token 
soheme) would come into efleot on Jan. 27, 1958. 

A White Paper giving further details of the increases in 
pensions and beneAts, in National Insurance contributions, 
and in National Assistance scales was published on the same 
day. The effect of the changes is shown in the tables given 
below, relating respectively to (I) national insurance, 
(2) national insurance contributions, (8) war pensions, 
(4) -industrial injury beneAts, and (5) national assistance. 


National Insurance. 




Pro- 



Present 

posed Approx, num- 


weekly 

new her of current 


rate 

rate 

payments 

Unemployment benefit . 

40s. 

50s. \ 


Married women (normal 


- 

about 150,000 

rate) 

30s 

34s J 




Between 

Sickness benefit 

40s. 

50a. ) 

800,000 (sum- 

Married women (normal 


l 

mer and 

rate) . . 

25s. 

34s. j 

1,200,000 

(winter) 

Retirement pension (at 




minimum age) 

Insured person or widow 

40s. 

50s. f 

4,750,000 (ris- 

Uninsured wife of 


\ 

ing substan- 

pensioner 

25s. 

30s. 1 

tially in 1958) 

Widow’s allowance (first 


About 20,000 at 

13 weeks) 

Widowed mother’s allow- 

55s. 

70s. 

any one time 

ance (including provision 
for one child) 

56s. Gd 

70s. 

110,000 

Widow’s pension . . 
Increases for dependants : 

40s. 

50s. 

210,000 

Wife or other adult 

25s. 

30s 


First or only ohild 

lls. Gd.* 

15s.* 


Other children . . 
Maternity benefits : 

3b. Gd.* 

7s.* 


Maternity grant 

£10 

£12 10s. 

770,000 a year 

Home confinement grant 

£4 

£5 

300,000 a year 

Maternity allowance 

Child’s special allowance t : 

40s. 

50s. 

60,000 

First or only ohild, up to 

16s. Gd. 

20s. 


Other children, up to . 

8s. 6d. 

12s. 


Guardian’s allowance 

Death grant (adult) (standard 

18s. 

27s. 6d. 

6,000 

rate) 

£20 

£25 

230,000 a year 

* Plus 5s. in the ease of widowed mothers’ children provided under 

the 1956 Act. 




t A new benefit starting on Nov. 18, 1957. 


National Insurance Contributions. 


Employed Persons. 


1 Men Present Women Present 

I over 18 rate over 18 rate 

Employee . . . . 9s. 

5d. 7s. 

5d. 7s. 8d. 6s. 0d. 

Employer . . . 8s. 

Id. 6s. 

2d. 6s. 7d. 5s. Id. 

Total . . . . 17s. 

6d. 13s. 

7d. 14a. 3d. lls. Id. 

Self-employed lls. 

6d 9s. 

3d. 9s. 8d. 7s.l0d. 

Non-omployed . 9s. 

Id. 7s. 

4d. 7s. 3d. 5s.l0d. 

I Other rates, e.g, for juveniles, will be increased correspondingly. 

I War Pensions. 



Present 


Number of 


Weekly 

New 

People 

Disablement Pension 

Rate 

Rate 

Affected 

100 per cent rate 

with proportionate increa- 

67s. 6d. 

85s. 

[ 580,000 

ses for lesser disablement, 



e.g., 20 per oent 

Special Allowances paid with 

13s. 6d. 

17s. 


Disablement Pensions 
Constant Attendance 




Allowance up to 

30s. 

35s. 

\ 9,000 

Most serious cases up to 
Unemployability supple- 

60s. 

70s. 

18,000 

ment 

Allowance for Lowered 

45s. 

55s. 


Standard of Occupation 
up to 

27s. 6d. 

34s. 

10,000 

War Widows 




Standard Pension 

52s. 6d. 

66s. 

150,000 

Allowance for each child 

21s. 6d. 

25s. 

56,000 

Rent allowance, up to . . 
Orphans 

20s. 

25s. 

30s. 

2,000 

Under 15 years . . 

25s. 

2,000 

15 years or over 

35s. 

40s. 

1 Industrial Injuries. 



Present Proposed Approx, number 


weekly 

new 

of current 


rate 

rate 

payments 

Injury Benefit 

Disablement Pension : 

67s. 6d. 

85s. 

60,000 

i 

100 per cent rate 

With proportionate inor. 
for lesser disablement . . 

67s. 6d. 

85s. 

J- 150,000 

Special Allowances paid 




with Disablement Bene- 
fit : 




Constant Attendance 




Allowance up to 

30s. 

35s. 

} 2,000 

Most serious cases, up to 
Unemployability Supple- 

60s. 

70s. 

500 

ment 

Special Hardship Allow- 

40s. 

50s. 

.... 74,000 

ance, np to ♦ . . . 

27s. 6d. 

84s, 
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Increases for Dependants : 


Wife or other adult 

25s. 

30s. 




First or only child 

11s. 6d. 

15s. 




Other children 

3s. Gd. 

7s. 




Widow’s Pension (first 13 






weeks of widowhood 

55s. 

70s. 




Widow’s Pension (Standard 





14,000 

Rate) 

45s. 

56s. 




Allowance for first or only 




\ 


child 

16s. 6d. 

20s. 


i 

12,000 

Other childron 

8s. Od. 

32s. 


f 


Widower’s Pension 

45s. 

56s. 




National Assistance. 







Present 

Proposed 




weekly 

new 




rate 

rate 

Married Couple . . 



67s. 

70s. 

Single Householder 



40s. 

45 s. 

Appropriate increases are 

made in the 

rates 

1 for 

other persons. 

including dependent children. 







The second reading of the National Insurance Bill, imple- 
menting the changes in National Insurance and Industrial 
Injury bene (Us, was moved by Mr. Boyd-Carpenter in the 
House of Commons on Nov. 13. 

Claiming that the Bill was a “ major measure " which would bring 
about substantial improvements in benefits and have considerable 
effects on tho country’s economy, Mr. Boyd-Carpenter explained that 
the Government had not adopted any of tho alternative pensions 
schemes put forward (most of them involving graduated contribu- 
tions and benefits) because it was clear that they could not bo brought 
into effect for some considerable time. The Government wishod to 
improve the standards of existing pensioners as soon as possible, 
and realized that this could bo done only on tho basis of the present 
system. Graduated contribution schemes, however, wore still being 
studied. 


Tho increase in tho number of pensioners which would take place 
in 1958, combined with tho proposed improvements in pension 
rates, would bring the cost of retirement pensions up to £022,000,000, 
compared with £403,000,000 in the curront year. Tho total cost of 
National Insurance benefits in the owning yoar wotild bo £897, 000,000, 
compared with £085,000,000 in tho present yoar. The ICxchoquor 
liability for tho service would bo increased by about £00,1)00,000 next 
yoar, with an oven heavier incroaso In tho long run because of the 
steady incroaso in tho number of recipients of N.l. benefits. By 
1965-66 tho direct burden on tho Exchequer on the present basis 
would bo £357,000,000, of which £45,000,000 would be a dicoot 
result of tho passing of the Bill. 

The effect of tho Bill would bo to raise tho total contribution by 
employers and employees together to £708,000,000 in 1058-59, of 
which employers would find £348,000,000 and employees, self- 
employed, and non-employed together would find £360,000,000— 
an increase of £82,000,000 in the employers’ contributions and of 
£85,000,000 in the contributions from employees, the solf-omployod, 
and the non-omployed. The new contributions amounted to about 
7 per cent of average earnings in tho manufacturing industries and 
represented “ a first-class bargain.” At tho new benefit rates a 
married man aged 65 would reooivo a pension to an actuarial value of 
£2,650. If ho retired in 1968 he would, at tho absolute maximum, 
have paid £550, and if ho retired in 1978 ho would have paid only 


Regarding the tobacoo concessions to certain pensioners, Hr. 
Boyd-Carpenter explained that M.P.s with direct experience of tho 
concessions felt that the schome had boon difficult and unfair to 
work, and of doubtful merit and principle, It had boon thought for 
some time that tho sohemo should bo brought to an end, but this 
could bo done fairly only when substantial increases were being 
made in benefit rates. The Government had given tho same increase 
in benefit, not only to those who had not applied for tho tobaooo- 
token concessions, but also to recipients of benefits which did not 
carry tho right to such tokens. 

After claiming that the Bill would raise the National Insurance 
benefit to “ a new high level in real terms viz., to 7s. 6d. above 
the 1946 value aud 12s. above the 1951 value— Mr. Boyd-Carpenter 
P£ in ^ ec I out that, as matters stood, the increases would have the 
effect of cutting Income-tax relief for persons who supported elderly 
or infirm relatives. At present the maximum allowance of £60 was 
given only when the dependant’s income did not exceod £105 a year, 
ana was reduced pound-for-pound for any excess. The Government 
aid not intend that the increases should have this effect, and tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had authorized him to say that provi- 
sion would he made in the next Finance Bill for the income limit 
m connexion with dependent relative allowances to be raised to £135 
a year. 


Mr. raiwy Marquand (Lab.), on behalf of the Opposition, criticized 
the Government’s failure to increase the pension increments for 
postponed retirement; the alleged inadequacy of the increases in 
allowances for children ; and the proposal to withdraw the tobacoo 
concession from old-age pensioners. He announced, however, that 
in order not to postpone the date on which the increases could be 
brought into effect, the Opposition would not vote against the 
second reading but would try to improve the Bill in Committee. 

The second reading was accordingly given without a division, 
a resolution repealing the old age pensioners’ tobacco scheme 
petng subsequently carried by 294 votes to 246. 


Earlier Pensions Legislation. 

An earlier measure— also called the National Insurance Bill — 
had been enacted on June 6, 1957, after an unopposed passage 
through Parliament. 

Tho Bill (1) extended eligibility for deferred pension increments — 
previously restricted to workers who continued to remain at work 
on reaching retiring ago- to retirement pensioners under 70 (65 for 
women) who decided to return to work ; (2) increased from 20s. to 
40s. a week tho amount which the wife of a man on sickness or 
unemployment benefit might earn while still qualifying for a 
dependant's allowance ; (8) stipulated that workers normally on 
a five-day week but placed temporarily on short-Umo working should 
receive unemployment benefit only for tho days actually lost, but 
not for Saturdays as well. 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, in moving tho second reading (March 21), 
said that tho Bill implemented certain recommendations of tho 
National Insurance Advisory Gommittoo which had reported in 
May 1956. Ho explained that as the law stood at present, a man’s 
decision to retire was irrevocable from tho National Insurance 
standpoint, and if ho subsequently decided to resume working ho 
forfeited his pension and did not benefit from any pension increment 
when he finally retired. The Bill remedied this, and also rectified tho 
anomally which allowed a man normally working a flvo-day week to 
claim an extra day’s unemployment benefit on any time he might 
lose through short-time working. The Bill woh expected to affect 
about 250,000 workers and to cost tho National Insurance and 
Industrial Injuries funds about £1,500,000 and £250,000 a yoar 
respectively. 

The report of the National Insurance Advisory Committee, 
referred to by Mr, Boyd-Carpenter, had been published on 
May 2, 1950. It contained the following recommendations, in 
addition to those implemented by the Kill : 

(1) The maximum amounts which retirement and widowed pen- 
sioners might earn without having their pensions reduced should be 
increased from 40s. to 50s. Above this amount they should lose 6d. 
pension for ©very is. earned between 50s. and 70s., and 1 h. pension 
for every Is. earned over 70s. a week. 

(2) Tho existing earnings rulo should continue to apply to the net 
earnings of widowed mothers where these exceeded 60s. a week, 
but only Od. should bo deducted from pensions for every Is. earned 
botwoon 60s. and 70 b, a week, aud Is. for each Is, earned above 70s. 
Tho committee estimated that about 20,000 of tho 100,000 widowed 
mothers receiving the allowance had had It reduced because of their 
earnings, 

(3) P.A.Y.1C. deductions should not be taken Into account In 
calculating pensioners’ not earnings. 

The committee's diairman was Sir William Spens. 

The following legislation affecting pensions and family 
allowances had been enacted during 1956. 

The Pensions (Increase) Bill. This Bill assisted retired public 
servants (o.g. oivil servants, local government officials, teacher®, 
policemen, postmen, and firemen) to meet tho higher cost of living 
by Increasing their pensions by from 6 to 10 per cent, according to 
length of service. It was enacted on May 17, 1956 after an unopposed 
passage through both Houses. 

The Family Allowances and National Insurance BUI, This measure 
(a) increased family allowances Cor a third or subsequent child by 
2s. a week (to. from 8s. to 10s.) ; (h) raised to 17 tho upper age -limit 
at which family allowances are payable In respect of school-children 
or apprentices ; (c) raised family allowances to widowed mothers by 
5s. a week for each child qualifying for allowances ; (d) raised from 
16 to 16 tho ago -limit for tho payment of allowances for children 
unable to attend school owing to illness ,* (e) authorized the Govern- 
ment to negotiate reciprocal agreement® on family allowance® with 
foreign Governments. Tho Bill wo® enacted on July 5, 1956, and the 
increases authorized oamo into effect a month later, 

Incroasos for former members of the Armed Force®, broadly 
corresponding to tho increases for civilian pensioner® under tho 
Bill, were subsequently effected by Royal Warrants* 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter announced on Nov. 19, 1956 that a 
new allowance, ranging from 5s. to 15s. a week, would be paid 
to war pensioners aged 65 or over whose disablement ranked as 
40 per cent or more. At the same time the “ comforts allow- 
ance ” for seriously disabled pensioners would be increased 
from 10s. to 20s. a week and extended to about 18,000 war 
pensioners who had not previously received it. About 55,000 
pensioners were affected by the increases, which came into 
operation from the first pay-day in February 1057. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15078 B ; 14821: A * 14218 A.) 

A. BRAZIL. — Target Date for New Capital. 

President Kubitschek signed legislation in October fixing 
April 21, 1960, as the date for transferring the country’s 
capital from Rio de Janeiro to the new city of Brasilia. 
(Brazfim Government Bulletin) 

(Prev. rep, 1563a A $ 15437 A,) 
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A. KENYA. — “ Lyttelton Constitution” abandoned. - 
New Constitutional Proposals. - Rejection by African 
Members of Legislative # Council. - Resignation of 
European Unofficial Ministers. - Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
Review of Security Situation. 

The U.K. Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, arrived 
in Nairobi on Oct. 11 lor talks with members of all racial 
groups in the Legislative Council. These talks were designed 
to break the deadlock which had existed since March, when 
the newly-elected African members of the Legislative Council 
had refused to participate m the Government and had called 
for the creation of 15 additional African seats (see 15632 A). 

Shortly before Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s arrival the African group 
in the Legislative Council had issued a statement on Oct. 8 
outlining their demands. 

Tlio statement proposed, notably, the introduction of universal 
adult suffrage on a common roll and tho replacement of communal 
representation by geographical constituencies. On the question of 
African representation in tho Legislature, it said that “ self- 
government in Konya must wait until the African poople are in 
such strength as effectively to influence public affairs.” For such 
a change to take plaoo, it was necessary for the African population 
to be adequately represented in the Legislature. Tho statement went 
on to describe tho White Highlands as “an anaohronism that must 
go,” and demanded that all unused land in that area should be 
acquired by tho Government and opened up to Africans, either 
as individual or co-operative farmers. In addition, there should be 
a maximum limit to the amount of land which any one person might 
own. 

Other demands made by the African members included : the 
safeguarding of trade union rights ; the immediate introduction of 
an eight-year period of instruction for all children ; integrated 
schools ; effootivo African representation in local government ; 
tho extension of jury service to all races ; and tho ending of tho 
state of emorgmioy. 

The Colonial Secretary’s talks failed, however, to produce a 
settlement, and it was officially announced on Oct. 18 that no 
agreement had been reached. A Government spokesman 
explained that the dicussions had been discontinued because 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd felt that he could not accept the African 
members’ proposal that the question of increased African 
representation in the Legislative Council should be decided 
before any other issues were discussed. 

In a statement after the talks, Mr, Lennox-Boyd said that there 
were four issues which he had wished to discuss : (1) inoreased 
African representation in the Legislative Council without corres- 
ponding increases for tho other racial groups ; (2) African participa- 
tion in the Government ; (3) tho joint statement on constitutional 
changos issued the previous year by all groups in the Legislative 
Council ; (4) the idea “ that constitutional development should 

ensure confident aoooptanoe by all Kenyans of responsibility for 
each other, with opportunities of mutual service fostered by safe- 
guards for all races.” 

On the same day (Oct. 18) statements were issued on behalf 
of the European members and the African members. 

Sir Alfred Vincent, chairman of the European eleoted members, 
recalled that they had given a pnblio pledge in favour of increased 
Afrioan representation in the Legislative Council (see 15632 A); 
while the proposal had necessarily been tentative, they had then 
had in mind an increase of four seats. The European members 
believed, however, that the precise number of such seats could 
not ho determined in isolation from other outstanding issues. 

On behalf of the Afrioan members, Mr. Tom Mboya said that 
the ease for increased Afrioan representation was “independent, 
logical and justifiable “ and that the African members had insisted 
that agreement on this question should be “ final and unconditional.” 
Mr. Mboya added : “ During onr discussions the Colonial Secretary 
and the Governor stated that, much as they regretted the absence 
of an African in the Counoil of Ministers, the Government was 
running smoothly and could continue to do so indefinitely. This we 
regard as a serious statement, and wish to state that it is unfortunate, 
unwise, uncalled-for and unrealistic.” 

Following a visit to Tanganyika, Mr. Lennox-Boyd returned 
to Nairobi on Nov. 1 for further discussions. Subsequently an 
unexpected development took place on Nov. 7, when the five 
** unofficial ” Ministers in the Kenya Government tendered 
their resignations — Mr. Blundell (Agriculture), Mr. Havelock 
(Local Government), Group-Captain Briggs (European Minister 
without portfolio), Mr. Nathoo (Works) and Mr. Madan (Asian 
Minister without portfolio). [Mr. A. H. Windley, the Minister 
for African Affairs, had previously left the Government follow- 
ing his appointment as Governor of the Gambia — see 15866 B] 
A statement from Government House explained that they 
[the Ministers'] have made it clear that their action has been 
taken to enable the Secretary of State to take the initiative 
. . . The Secretary of State is now, under paragraph 11 of the 
Command Paper issued at the time of the Lyttelton agree- 
ment, free to do so.” The statement added that the 


Governor (Sir Evelyn Baring), in accepting the resignations, 
had asked the Ministers concerned to remain m office “ until 
such time as he is in a position to reconstitute the Government.” 

New Constitutional Proposals. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced on Nov. 8 that he had reached 
the conclusion that the “ Lyttelton Constitution ” had proved 
unworkable and that, in consequence, a new Constitution 
would be introduced incorporating the following features : 

(1) The number of elected African members m the Legislative 
Council would be increased from eight to 14, the six new 
members coming from constituencies “ subsequently to be 
determined.” 

(2) To reduce the disparity in numbers between the Govern- 
ment and non- Government sides of the Legislative Council, 
and also to provide a place for Ministers drawing support from 
more than one community, 12 new non-Government seats 
would be created, divided equally between Europeans, Africans 
and Asians ; of the latter, one would be an Arab, one an 
Asian Moslem, and two non-Moslem Indians. The new seats 
would be filled through election by the Legislative Council, 
sitting as an electoral college and voting by free and secret 
ballot. The method of nominating candidates for election 
to these seats would be determined later. 

At the same timo, provision, would be made to ensure that the 
Government could appoint sufficient nominated members for it to 
retain an “ adequate ” majority in the Legislative Council. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd also indicated that the number of seats designed (as 
wore tho above) to provide representation on a non-communal basis 
might be increased within the next 10 years, but that “ the propor- 
tions between and within the groups will not he varied.” In addition, 
any alteration in the total number of such seats or in the method of 
filling them would be subject to the approval of the Council of 
State [sec below]. 

(3) A Council of State would be set up “in order to protect 
any one community against discriminatory legislation harmful 
to its interests.” The Council would have “ certain defined 
powers of delay, revision and reference ” and would be convened 
“ whenever the occasion arises.” 

(4) Whereas the “ Lyttelton Constitution ” had provided 
for only one African Minister, there would in future be two, 
one of whom would hold the portfolio of housing and the other 
a portfolio which would include adult education and com- 
munity development. There would also be an additional 
“ unofficial ” European Minister, so that the “ unofficial ” 
Ministers would in future comprise four Europeans, two 
Asians and two Africans. Nevertheless, the division of minis- 
terial portfolios as between officials and unofficials would 
remain as hitherto. In the case of the unofficial Ministers, 
the Governor would be entitled, if he considered that 
there was no suitable member of the Legislative Council 
willing to accept ministerial office, to appoint a “ suitable 
person preferably, but not necessarily, of the race in question.” 

(5) Parliamentary Secretaries would in future be named 
Assistant Ministers. There would be a minimum of three and a 
maximum of six such posts, two of which would be filled by 
Africans, one by an Asian, and one by an Arab. 

(6) A new seat would be created on the Government bench 
for a nominated representative from the Northern Province. 

(7) The two seats filled by the so-called “ corporate ” 
members would not remain beyond 1960. 

(8) In any future expansion of the Legislative Council, there 
would be no additional seats based on election by purely 
communal electorates. 

As regards the abandonment of the “ Lyttelton Constitution,” 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that he was satisfied that the constitutional 
arrangements introduced by his predecessor had now become 
unworkable. In these circumstances the position had reverted to 
what it was before the emergency, and the British Government was 
“ free to take such action as it may think fit.” He also stressed that 
for many years to come it would be necessary for the Kenya Govern- 
ment to include a certain number of official members, and for ultimate 
control to remain with a Governor responsible to H.M. Government. 

Asian and African Reactions. 

The Colonial Secretary’s proposals were welcomed by the 
Asian community but were rejected by the African members 
of the Legislative Council. 

Asian Reactions. Mr. N. S. Mangat, president of the Kenya Indian 
Congress, described the new arrangements as “ a fine example of 
sagacious statemanship,” whilst Mr. Madan, the Asian Minister 
without portfolio, said that the new system of elected seats was the 
beginning of a common roll and therefore “ a decided advance.” 
He went on : “I would ask the peoples of Kenya not to judge the 
new constitutional arrangements in terms of racial gains and losses, 
but as a scheme worked out by a Secretary of State who has left no 
doubt that his only anxiety is to restore political stability to the 
country.” 
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African Reactions. The African mom born of the Legislative ( Jouncil 
announced, on Nov. 13 that “ after very Borkmn eoriHldoration ” they 
had decided to reject the new arrangements. 

The statement said that it wan regrettable that Mr. Lennox- Boyd 
had chosen ** to throw away the golden opportunity presented by 
the minirtterial resignations of Nov. 7 ” and “ to resort instead to 
the old-fashioned colonial and imperialist technique used in the past 
to preserve ' colonial rule and in this cane to ensure White-settler 
domination/’ Reiterating that the African members’ ultimate 
objective was ** undiluted democracy based on universal (one man, 
one vote) suffrage,” the statement asserted that neither the 
“ Lyttelton Constitution ” nor the new proposals would load towards 
that object! vo. 

The proposed Council of Btato was described as u unnecessary 
since ultimate control is still vested in the British Government, in 
addition to the fact that the Governor has veto powers and tlve 
Government has a majority in the Legislature.” As an alternative 
to Mr. Loimox-Boyd’s proposals, the statement proposed that a 
report should bo drawn up by a constitutional lawyor and that 
thereafter the British Government should convene a constitutional 
conference to bo presided over by an impartial chairman. 

Governor’s Review of Security Situation. 

Sir Evelyn Baring reviewed the security situation when 
opening the new session of the Legislative Council on Oct. 28. 

The Govomor said that the task which remained was to bring into 
custody the 150 “ hard core ” Mau Mau terrorists (including ” one 
leader of note ”) who were believed to bo still at large. Mo warned, 
however, that ” because of their small number, the skill they have 
gained in concealing themselves, and the groat extent of the territory 
in which they are hiding, the task may bo a long one.” As regards 
rehabilitation. Sir Evelyn said that while the task was a difficult one, 
a remarkable sucooss had been achieved, sitico 50,000 detainees and 
Mau Mau convicts had been releasod over a period of slightly less 
than three years. No disorder had resulted from this process, nor 
had it boen necessary to detain for a second time under the emer- 
gency regulations any of those released. On the other hand, the 
men still in custody were ” those most deeply imbued with the ugly 
tenets of the movement ” and who accordingly presented an 
increasingly intractable problem to the Rehabilitation Service. 

On the question of reabsorption of former detainees, the 
Governor stated that an encouraging start had been made on 
this problem — a total of 12,000 landless Kikuyu families 
having been reabsorbed to date. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15632 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Science City for Siberia. 

A project for the construction of a “ scientific city ” in 
Siberia, to house 12 large research institutes and a new 
university, was announced on Nov. 16 in a broadcast by 
Professor Mikhail Lavrentiev, deputy president of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 

Professor Lavxentiov said that the city would bo built in. the 
Novosibirsk area, would cover 2,500 acres, and would accommodate 

20,000 professors, research workers and students when completed. 
The first contingent of 1,500-2,000 scientists would settle in the now 
city in 1958, and the whole project was scheduled for completion 
within three years at a total cost of about 200,000,000 roubloe 
(approx. £18,000,000). The scientists would come from Moscow, 
Leningrad, and other parts of the Soviet Union, and the work would 
include researoh in nuclear physios, automation, and jet and rocket 
techniques. 

The 12 institutes will be for Mathematics, Nuclear Physics, Thermal 
Physios, Kinetics of Combustion, Inorganic Chemistry, Geology and 
Geophysics, Hydrodynamics, Mechanics, Automation and Elec- 
tronics, Economics and Statistics, Sociology, and Experimental 
Biology. 

Professor Lavrentiev added that the Mechanics Institute 
hoped to produce robots which would take the place of factory 
workers, foremen, and “ even duty engineers.” 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) (15666 B.) 

B. PORTUGAL. — General Elections. 

General elections were held on Nov. 8 for a new National 
Assembly, all the 120 seats being won by the National Union 
(XJnido National) — the Government party supporting Dr. 
Salazar. Six Opposition candidates stood in Braga (northern 
Portugal), polling some 800 votes against 8,000 for National 
Union candidates. Opposition groups had also announced 
their intention of running candidates in Lisbon, but withdrew 
them early in October after the Government had ruled that 
the candidatures had been presented 24 hours too late. In 
Oporto and Aveiro, Opposition candidates withdrew shortly 
before the poll affcerthe Government had refused their request 
tq suspend the elections for eight days to enable them to 
consult the hsta of registered voters. It was officially stated 
that^ about 1,850,000 electors had gone to the polls, repre- 
senting about 70 per cent of the total electorate. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Le Monde, Paris) (13286 C.) 


C. ETHIOPIA. — First General Elections. 

The first general elections in the history of Ethiopia took 
place between Sept, 11 and Get. 10 to elect a Chamber of 
Deputies of 210 members. In accordance with the new 
Constitution, promulgated m 1955 by the Emperor Haile 
Selassie on the occasion of his silver jubilee (see 14598 A), 
the elections were hold by universal, direct and secret ballot. 
All native-born Ethiopian citizens over the age of 21, both men 
and women, were eligible to vote except for individuals who 
had been deprived of civil rights or imprisoned on criminal 
charges. Candidates were required to be at least 25 years 
of age, to be Ethiopian nationals by birth, and to possess a 
property qualification - possession of immovable property to 
the value of at least 1,000 Ethiopian dollars (about £10) or of 
movable property to a value of at least E.$2,()0(). In addition, 
candidatures had to be supported by at least 50 registered 
voters, and the candidate himself was required to deposit 
E.|250 (about £86), which was forfeited if he received less than 
two per cent of the votes in his constituency. 

For the purpose of the election the country was divided 
into 95 electoral districts each containing approximately 

200.000 inhabitants. Each district was represented by two 
deputies, while cities with a population over 80,000 were 
entitled to one deputy, plus an additional deputy for each 

50.000 inhabitants in excess of 80,000 (e.g, Addis Ababa, with 
an estimated population of 400,000, was represented by eight 
deputies). As there are no political parlies in Ethiopia, the 
candidates campaigned on their personal records. A total of 
491 candidates stood for the 210 seats, including several 
women. In view of the high rate of illiteracy, flic electors 
voted by dropping coloured cards into boxes over which the 
photographs of the various candidates were displayed. The 
total number of votes cast was 8,015,260 out of an electorate 
of approximately 6,000,000. 

The new Chamber of Deputies met for the first time on 
Nov. 1, by which date 190 members had been elected (including 
two women), with 20 results still outstanding. On the same 
day the Emperor nominated a Senate of 85 members, most of 
them officials experienced in government and administration. 
The Prime Minister, Bitwoded Makonen Endalkatehaw, was 
appointed President of the Senate and given the title of Has — 
corresponding to a peerage. He had been Premier of Ethiopia 
since the country was liberated by British forces in 1941. 

Under the new Constitution the Emperor retains the 
prerogative of appointing the Senate, in addition to the 
direction of foreign affairs and supreme authority over all 
internal affairs as Head of State.— (Times - Le Monde, Paris, 
Neue Zilrcher Zoitung - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. New Constitution, 14598 A.) 

D. FRANCE. — Junior Ministerial Appointments. 

M, Gaillard completed his Government on Nov* 18 after 
lengthy negotiations with the three African parties -the 
Bassemblement Dimoeratiqm AJricain , the Mommienl ttocialinte 
Africain , and the Convention Africaine . The following appoint- 
ments of Stale Secretaries were accordingly announced in 
the Journal OFficid on Nov. 19 : M. Mobido Keita (R.D.A.) 
—Prdsidence au Cornell ; M, Hammadoun Dicko (M.S.A.) • 
Education ; M. Sid Cara (Radical) and M. Abdelkadcr 
Barakrok —Algeria ; M* Hubert Maga (O.A.) Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Labour and Social Security. 

M. Sid Cara and M. Barakrok had held the same posts la the 
Bourgfcs-Maunoury Government, whilst M, Dicko ami M* Keita had 
been State Secretaries for France d*o\dm-Trmr, M» Maga, a headmaster, 
Is deputy for Dahomey. 

The appointments brought the number of Secretaries of 
State to 17, and of Under-Secretaries to two.— (Le Monde) 

(Prev. rep. 15847 A.) 

E. ISLE OF MAN. — Financial Autonomy. 

An agreement was signed at the Home Office in London on 
Oct. 80 giving the Isle of Man greater control over its financial 
affairs. 

The agreement laid down (1) that the island's finances would he 
froed f ™? Treasury control as it had been exercised since 1880 j 
(2) that the island would be free to fix its own Customs duties and 
purchase tax, though rates of duty levied in the island would normally 
continue (as at present) to be the same as in the United Kingdom ; 
and (3) that the island would also be free to administer certain other 
services, e.g. harbours, mines, and its own loans* As regards (1), 
the announcement said : " In recent years this control has boon 
more formal than real, but it is now thought appropriate to give the 
island the form as well as the substance of freedom from Treasury 
control,” 

Legislation giving effect to the agreement will be introduced 
at Westminster and in the Tynwald,— (Times) (14030 E.) 
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A. POLAND. — Internal Developments. - Policy 
Statement by M. Gomulka. - M. Berman and General 
Radkiewicz expelled from United Workers’ Party. - Trial 
of Former Security Officials. - Large-scale Dissolution 
of Collective Farms. - Suppression of “Po Prostu.” 
- Rioting in Warsaw. - Purge of United Workers’ Party. 

The Polish Government and the United Workers’ Party 
(U.W.P.) continued to adhere during 1957 to the liberalized 
policy which they had adopted in October 1950. Leading 
members of the U.W.P. associated with the former repressive 
policy were expelled ; former officials of the Ministry of 
Public Security responsible for the use of illegal methods were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment ; the great majority 
of the collective farms were dissolved ; and wages were 
increased by about 25 per cent. This policy, however, was 
strongly criticized by the “ Stalinist ” wing of the U.W.P., 
whilst other sections of the party (generally referred to as 
u revisionists ”) demanded a further development of the 
liberalizing trend. During October the Government and the 
U.W.P. adopted a number of measures directed against both 
wings of the Opposition ; the leading “ revisionist ” journal 
Po Prostu was suppressed, a step which led to serious riots 
in Warsaw, and the U.W.P. decided to carry out a purge of 
both 44 Stalinists ” and 44 revisionists.” Details of these and 
other recent developments in Poland are given below under 
cross-headings. 

Ninth Plenary Session of U.W.P. Central Committee. - 
Policy Statement by M. Gomulka. 

At the ninth plenary session of the U.W.P. Central Com- 
mittee, held on May 15-18, a detailed policy statement was 
presented by the party’s ilrst secretary, M. Gomulka. In it 
he reaffirmed his view that Poland’s method of achieving 
Socialism must inevitably differ from that of the Soviet Union, 
and defended the party’s policy on workers’ councils, agrarian 
questions, and relations with the Homan Catholic Church 
against 44 Stalinist ” criticisms. 

“ The praotioo of Socialist construction,” M. Gomulka declared, 
44 has demonstrated that there are not and cannot he any universal 
forms of this construction ... If the Soviet Union had avoided the 
disease of the * cult of personality/ would the Russian road to 
Socialism have been acceptable to all other countries, and would it 
have been necessary for thorn ? Probably not, even certainly not . . . 
Every nation has its own specific features of development, its own 
history, its own historically determined national characteristics. 
This fact cannot be overlooked with impunity. Those different 
characteristics constitute an clement of the road to Socialism, which 
is different for eaoh country . . . Such a policy is incompatible with 
the imitation of the Russian road by othor countries. Such imitation 
was applied in many respects at a time when the individual countries 
were still lacking their own experience in Socialist construction. 
It was encouraged by tho relations of inequality with the Soviet 
Union during the domination of tho oult of Stalin. 

“ Tho stress on historical differences and national characteristics 
in Socialist construction must not mean the denial of the universal 
principles deduced from the experience of Socialist construction in 
the Soviet Union. The under -estimation or negation of the general 
regularities in Socialist construction whioh have been experienced 
by tho Soviet Union is nationalist revisionism. It must be combated, 
and the party and the working class must be protected against it, 
for it has nothing in common with Socialism. Under-estimation or 
negation of national features and specific characteristics in Socialist 
construction is nihilist dogmatism, which must also be eradicated ...” 

M. Gomulka recalled that the previous plenary session in October 
1950 (see 151 Cl A) had mapped out three lines of development — 
through workers’ councils, expansion of the power of people’s 
counoils, and development of different economic forms of peasant 
self-government, all of which constituted important elements of 
** the Polish road to Socialism.” The workers’ councils were neither 
politloal nor administrative bodies, but ** organs through which the 
working-class directly participated in the management of the national 
eoonomy.” They had originated as “ an antidote to certain ailments 
within the Socialist system ” as a result of “ the search for new and 
better forms of economic management and the exercise of State 
power,” and had boon based on the experience of the Yugoslav 
councils, though they had developed in a different direction. Their 
powers and tasks included such matters as the organization of work, 
technical progress, labour discipline, and initiation of measures 
against corruption. Differences of opinion between workers’ councils 
and the management of the establishment concerned would he 
settled by arbitration commissions, consisting of representatives of 
central boards, ministries, and the trade unions. 

On agricultural policy, M.Gomnlka^said that the majority of the 
collective farms established in the past had not stood the test of 
experience, and the party’s new policy, which had been worked out 
In consultation with the United Peasant Party (U.P.P.), aimed at 
the development of new forms of co-operative farming, such as 
supply and purohase, dairy, and market-gardening co-operatives, 
and of peasant self-government. The workers’ councils f and the 


newly -formed " agricultural circles ” both had the same aim of 
raising output ; but whereas the former were Socialist in character, 
peasant self-government was based on private ownership of land. 
M. Gomulka emphasized that the peasants would not be driven into 
co-operative farms by coercion or any form of pressure, and expressed 
confidence that in tune they would realize that co-operation was in 
their own interests. He strongly attacked critics who had denounced 
the party’s agricultural policy as “ capitalist,” describing such 
criticisms as “ barren, empty, and dogmatic.” 

The U.W.P., he continued, had corrected its past attitude towards 
the U.P.P., which it recognized as an independent party and “ a 
permanent element in our political life.” He expressed concern, 
however, at tho activities of some U.P.P. organizations which were 
openly attacking the U.W.P., and declared that the principle of 
alliance and co-operation between them, which had been accepted 
by both parties, must be implemented m practice. 

On the religious question, M. Gomulka commented that the situa- 
tion in Poland, which permitted non-compulsory religious teaching 
in schools, differed not only from that m other Socialist states but 
also from such countries as France and the U.S.A. 4 ‘ It is clear that 
this state of affairs is not m accordance with the world outlook of 
our party,” he observed. “ Our party must, however, never close 
its eyes to realities. It starts from the assumption that the idealist 
view of the world will exist for a long tune alongside the materialist 
world outlook. Believers and non-believers, the Church and Socialism, 
the People’s Government and the Church hierarchy, will also exist 
for a long time side by side ; there is no doubt about it . . . We do 
not prevent the Church from marching in matters of faith along its 
road of Homan Catholio doctrine. But the Church should recognize 
the fact that Poland has ohanged her former social system, that she 
is building Socialism. In matters which are of vital concern for the 
interests of People’s Poland and tho nation, we want the Church to 
march together with na along the Polish road. It is on this that the 
long-term shaping of relations between tho State and the Church 
will largely depend.” 

Turning to economic problems, M. Gomulka said that the rate of 
increase m real wages during tho past two years had greatly exceeded 
that provided for in the Five-year Plan. This inoroase in real wages 
had led to a shortage of oortain commodities, notably butter, which 
it was planned to import in increased quantities. In the present 
state of tho country’s eoonomy, however, it was impossible to find 
more funds to increase wages. Admitting that short strikes had 
recently taken place in some factories in support of economic demands, 
he maintained that strikes in a Socialist state could only harm the 
strikers themselves and the entire working-class, and were not the way 
to improve living conditions. “ A strike as such,” he said, " is an 
expression of definite contradictions between the working class, or 
its various sections, and the people’s power. These contradictions 
are not, however, of an antagonistic nature. They can always be 
resolved by means of mutual understanding between the people’s 
power and tho working-class.” [The phrasing of this passage 
strongly suggested the influence of President Mao Tse-tung’s theory 
of ” contradictions among the people ” — see 15681 A.] 

In his concluding section, whioh dealt with relations with other 
Communist parties, M. Gomulka stated that differences of opinion 
existed on certain important points, and suggested iu particular 
that the U.W.P. differed from other parties “ in the appraisal of the 
happenings m Hungary.” Such differences, however, did not 
infringe ** tho principle of proletarian internationalism,” in which 
connexion M, Gomulka said : “ There are comrades both in our own 
and other parties who think that in order to satisfy the principles 
of proletarian internationalism, the workers’ and Communist parties 
all over the world must agree absolutely on everything, on every 
minor detail. We think that this does not have to be so, and that it is 
even impossible that it could be so.” Outhe other hand, he con- 
demned the attitude of party members who made '‘unfounded public 
attacks on the Soviet Union and its Communist Party ” as “ direoted 
against the unity of the camp of Socialist States.” 

After praising President Mao Tse-tung’s theory of “ non- 
antagonistic contradictions ” and “ 100 blossoming flowers ” as 
“ a bold step forward, so far unknown in the practice of Socialist 
construction in other countries,” M. Gomulka continued : ” The 
example of many parties shows that a search for new methods of 
political work is taking place in the international working-class 
movement. Our party follows the same road. This search can only 
be fruitful when it does not obscure the fundamental difference, the 
fundamental contradictions, between capitalism and socialism. 
Some of our revisionists lose sight of this difference.” The U.W.P., 
he concluded, would continue to reject “ all attempts at polluting 
our ideology with any forms of nationalism and revisionism, or at 
distorting it by ossified dogmatism.” 

In the ensuing discussion M. Gomulka’s policy, and especially 
his agricultural and religious policies, were violently attacked 
by the “ Stalinist ” group on the Central Committee, headed 
by M. Nowak (the Deputy Premier) and M. Mijal (the former 
Minister of Communal Economy) ; M. Gomulka, however, 
was strongly supported by M. Ochab, the Minister of Agri- 
culture and his predecessor as first secretary of the U.W.P. 
Demands by the 44 Stalinists ” that the Committee’s political 
resolution should include references to the Soviet Union’s 
44 leading rdle ” and to the “ counter-revolution ” in Hungary 
were defeated, and a resolution was adopted fully endorsing 
the policy outlined by M. Gomulka. 
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The position of the “ Stalinists ” was further weakened by 
the presentation of a report on the responsibility of leading 
party members for the illegal methods used by the Ministry 
of Public Security during 1949-55. As a result of this report, 
the Central Committee announced on May 20 that M. Berman 
and General Radkiewicz (both former members of the Polit- 
buro) had been expelled from the party, but with the right to 
apply for readmission after three years, and that General 
Mietkowski (a former Deputy Minister of Public Security) had 
been permanently expelled. M. Berman had been forced to 
resign his post as Deputy Premier and his membership of the 
Politburo m May 1956 (see 14880 A) ; General Radkiewicz was 
removed from the Ministry of Public Security in December 1954 
and appointed Minister of State Farms, but was dismissed from 
that post in April 1956 (see 14817 A). 

Trial of Former Security Officials. 

The trial of Roman Romkowski (formerly Deputy Minister 
of Public Security and a member of the U.W.P. Central 
Committee) and of two former officials of the Ministry of 
Public Security, Jozef Rozanski and Anatol Fejgin, opened in 
Warsaw on Sept. 16. All three were charged with illegally 
depriving a number of persons of their freedom and ordering 
or permitting the use of torture, whilst Romkowski and 
Rozanski were also accused of personally torturing prisoners 
to extract confessions from them. 

The three accused had been removed from their posts and expelled 
from the U.W.P. in January 1955 (see 14064 C). Rozanski was 
arrested and subsequently sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, 
which was reduced to 3£ years under an amnesty, but this had 
aroused such strong: public indignation that a new trial was ordered. 
Romkowski and Fejgm wore arrested in April 1956. At the meeting 
of the U.W.P. Central Committee in October 1956 it was alleged that 
Rozanski had personally tortured prisoners by tearing off their 
fingernails (see 15242 A). 

After a secret trial, the accused were found guilty on Nov. 11 
of all the charges against them, Romkowski being sentenced 
to 15 years’ imprisonment, Rozanski to 14 years, and Fejgin 
to 12 years. 

Wages Policy. - The Lodz Transport Strike. 

The Government announced on Aug. 10 that the price of 
vodka and other spirits would be increased by 15 per cent, 
and the extra revenue used to grant wage increases to muni- 
cipal transport workers, postal workers, nurses, and others 
who had not benefited by the increases granted to many 
categories of workers since 1956. In Lodz, however, 5,000 
transport workers went on strike on Aug. 12 on the ground that 
the increases were inadequate, and a number of clashes 
occurred between strikers and the police. The majority of the 
strikers voted on Aug. 18 to return to work, but some of them 
continued to occupy the tramway depots and had to be 
forcibly evicted. An assurance was given that there would be 
no victimization, and 19 strike leaders who had been arrested 
were released after questioning. 

A statement published on Sept. 26 in the U.W.P. monthly 
Nowe Drogi forbade party members to organize or take part 
in strikes, whilst rejecting the view that strike leaders were 
necessarily “ enemies of the party and the people’s authority.” 
After pointing out that wages had increased by 80,000,000,000 
zlotys since 1956, as compared with an increase of 10,500,000000 
zlotys in industrial production, the statement emphasized 
that further wage increases were impossible without a greater 
increase in production. 

Agricultural Policy. 

M. Jaworski, chairman of the National Council on Collective 
Farms, stated in May that all but 1,958 of the 12,500 collective 
farms in the country had been dissolved since October 1956 ; 
211 of the dissolved farms had been re-established, however, 
and 31 new ones formed, making a total of 2,200. It had 
previously been announced that 500 Government surveyors 
and agronomists were employed on dividing the land of the 
dissolved collective farms for redistribution among its former 
owners. 

The Seym approved on May 29 a Bill re-establishing the 
rural co-operative banks, which had been transformed in 1948 
into advisory bodies to the National Bank. These banks, 
which are among the oldest co-operative institutions in Poland, 
provide credit facilities for peasant farmers and artisans. 

Religious Policy. 

The Seym approved on May 29 a decree on ecclesiastical 
appointments; which laid down (1) that all clergymen must 
possess Polish citizenship and must take an oath of allegiance 
to the State on taking up their posts, and (2) that all appoint- 
ments of archbishops, bishops and coadjutors must be approved 


by the Government. On the previous day a Bill had been 
adopted providing that religious bodies should be treated in 
the same way as other organizations for purposes of land-tax 
assessment. 

Local Government. 

A Bill regulating the elections to local government bodies 
(which are due to take place in December) was introduced 
in the Seym on Oct. 80, Its main provisions were us follows : 

(1) Elections would bo by direct and secret ballot, all Polish 
citizens of 18 years and over having tko right to vote and to be 
elected. The councils would bo elected for throe years. 

(2) To avoid ” bureaucracy,” the number of members of the 
higher local government bodies would bo reduced and the post of 
deputy momber of a council abolished. On the other hand, in order 
to increase direct participation by the peasantry and the working- 
class in local government, the membership of village councils would 
be increased, and provision made for the election of representatives 
by large industrial establishments, 

(3) Political, trade union, co-operative, and other organizations 
might nominate candidates. The number of candidates was required 
to exceed the number of vacant seats, but not by more than one-half. 
In areas electing one member there would be two candidates. 

(4) Councils would bo empowered to deprive a member of his 
mandate for conviction in a criminal case, perjury, ” undignified 
behaviour,” or negloob of his duties for at least six months. A 
councillor could also bo recalled by the electorate, 

(5) Local government bodies would be forbidden to co-opt members. 

Suppression of “ Po Prostu.” - The Warsaw Riots. 

During the early months of 1957 the Press enjoyed greater 
freedom in Poland Ilian in any other Communist country. 
Extracts from George Orwell’s satire 1984 were printed in a 
popular Warsaw weekly, and a new edition was published of 
the Critique of the Russian Revolution by the Polish Com- 
munist Rosa Luxemburg (1871-1919), in which she emphasized 
the clanger that the dealership of the proletariat might 
degenerate into “ the dictatorship of a handful of politicians.” 
The leading spokesman for the " revisionist ” tendency inside 
the U.W.P. was the student weekly Po J^rostu *( u Plain 
Speaking ”), which has a circulation of 150,000, largely outside 
student circles. Although most of the members of its editorial 
board belonged to the U.W.P., it frequently published articles 
exposing examples of dictatorial methods, corruption, em- 
bezzlement, and the privileges enjoyed by leading party 
members. 

From September onwards, however, the Press censorship 
became increasingly strict ; the first issue of Po Prostu for the 
new academic year was seized by the censorship, and on Oct, 2 
the paper was suppressed. Ten members of the editorial 
board, including the editor (M. Turski) and the former editor 
(M. Lasota), were expelled from the U.W.P. on Oct. 16, and 
six others were reprimanded ; M. Lasota, nevertheless retained 
his seat in the Seym as a deputy for Warsaw. 

A statement issued by the U.W.P, secretariat on Oct. 4 alleged 
that for many months the editorial board of Po Prostu had opposed 
the party’s policy, and that, although the censorship had suppressed 
articles in almost every issue and fcho Central Committee had given 
repoated warnings, the papor’s tone had " deteriorated ” rather than 
improved. Tho U.W.P. daily Trybma Ludu stated on Ofit. 12 that 
Po Prostu had put forward tho slogan ** all power to the workers’ 
councils,” harmed the development of the youth movement, mis- 
represented the economic situation, favoured ” nationalist ” ten- 
dencies in Poland’s relations with the Soviet Union, and ” presented 
such problems as tho repatriation of Poles in tho U.R.S.U. and Polish- 
Soviet economic co-operation in a false light,” 

A protest demonstration on Oct. 8 by some 2,000 students of 
Warsaw Polytechnic was broken up by the police, who used 
truncheons and tear-gas to disperse the crowd. On the follow* 
“^ evening a larger number or demonstrators marched on the 
U.W.P. headquarters and further clashes occurred between 
the students and the police, who had been reinforced by units 
of the workers’ militia. The violence used by the police, who 
were alleged to have indiscriminately attacked onlookers 
taking no part in the demonstrations, led to strong protests, 
and on Oct. 7 the Commander of the Warsaw Police issued 
a statement expressing regret that a number of people had 
been accidentally injured. 

.Street fighting again broke out each evening from Oct, 5-7, but on 
these occasions the rioters consisted almost entirely of youths of the 
hooligan typo, who attacked tho police with stones, bottles, and 
knives. The Poly teohndo students issued a statement on Oct. 6 
dissociating themselves from ” the activities of trouble-making 
elements,” and tho students of Warsaw University, who had taken 
no part in the demonstrations of Oot. 3-4, co-operated with the 
police in restoring order. 
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Another indication of the increasing strictness of the Press j 
censorship was the decision to ban the publication of a new 
monthly called Europa , which was announced only a few days 
before its lirst issue was due to appear on Nov. X. Europa was 
intended to be a non-political review of international litera- 
ture, and was to have published translations of work by such 
well-known Western writers as T. S. Eliot, Albert Camus, and 
Stephen Spender. As a protest against its suppression, four 
of the live members of the editorial board (all leading writers 
who had strongly supported M. Gomulka m the past) resigned 
from the United Workers’ Party. 

Tenth Plenary Session of U.W.P. Central Committee. - 
M. Gomullca’s Proposals for Party Purge. 

At the tenth plenary session of the U.W.P. Central Com- 
mittee, held on Oct. 24-27, 1957, M. Gomulka proposed that 
the party congress, which had been fixed for December should 
be postponed in order to carry out a purge of u revisionists,” 
u dogmatists ” and u corrupt elements ” inside the party. 
He also dealt with the economic situation and gave warning 
that, in the absence of an increase in production, the wage 
increases which had been granted had given rise to a grave 
danger of inllation. 

As a result of “ ideological confusion," M. Gomulka said, the 
U.W.P. was “ only formally unified as an organization.” Two wings 
were at work inside the party which opposed the leadership’s policies, 
although neither had assumed an organized form. The “ revisionist ” 
group represented by Po Prostu wore “ spreading defeatism and 
undor mining the Socialist system," and woro supported by “ dis- 
guised opponents of Socialism " who had joined the party for reasons 
of self-interest. On the other hand, the advocates of a “ dogmatic 
sectarian attitude," by their ** longing for a return to the old methods," 
were isolating the party from the mass of the poo pie and wore thus 
“ playing into the hands of forces hostile to Socialism." 

The party's 1,300,000 mombors, M. Gomulka continued, could 
be divided into throo groups : (i) Communists conscious of their 
purpose ; (ii) good but not very active party mombors ; and (ill) 
pooplo who had joined tho party for their own Interests. The last 
group, which was oonsidorable in size, should leave the party. There 
woro also a number of particularly undesirable elements— “ trouble- 
makers " who organized strikes and put forward “ demagogic 
demands " ; “ devoted followers of tho Ohuroh and clergy, conduc- 
ting activities contrary to party policy " ; and “ speculators and 
criminal elements who disguiso their motives behind a screon of 
apparent party activity." All these elements should bo expelled 
from tho party. 

M. Gomulka declarod that while the party did not intend to 
** close tho doors of democratic froodom which had boon opened since 
October 1950,” froodom of speech could not mean “ freedom to toll 
lies or froodom of propaganda directed against vital Polish interests." 

A revival of “ reactionary and anti-socialist forces," ho alleged, had 
apponred in tho United Peasant and Democratic parties, in tho 
Writers’ Union, and among intellectuals and students, although 
the groat majority of the nation supported tho policy of the party 
and the Government. 

Turning to tho economic situation, M. Gomulka stated that during 
the past 18 months the wages of all employees had inoroased by 
25.7 por cent and those of industrial workers alone by 30.8 por cent, 
whilst the prioes of most articles of everyday use had remained 
stable or had even fallen. The increases granted during the past 
year, however, had been due, on the one hand, to the cancellation 
of Poland’s debt to the Soviet Union, the granting of new Soviet 
credits, and the reduotion of investment and defence expenditure, 
and on the other to “ strong pressure for further wage increases.’* 
There had not been a corresponding increase in output, and in conse- 
quence the purchasing power of the people was groator than the 
volume of goods on the market. To meet the increase in purchasing 
power, debts had been incurred abroad and exports reduced, with 
the result that Poland had an adverse balance of payments. 

The economic situation was strained, M. Gomulka emphasized, 
not because production was not increasing, but because it was 
increasing too slowly. In tho first nine months of 1957 production 
had risen by 8.0 per cent compared with the corresponding period 
of 1956, and stocks of coal, oil products, and iron-ore had increased 
considerably. Workers’ councils, whioh had been established in 
4,316 enterprises and had about 75,000 members, had largely contri- 
buted to this increase and had boon responsible for the development 
of sido-Une production in many enterprises. Agricultural output had 
also risen by about 4 per cent. To maintain market equilibrium, 
however, it was necessary to economize in State expenditure, revise 
the investment plan, limit imports, and do everything possible to 
increase exports. 

M. Gomulka stated that between October 1956 and June 1957, 
32,000 new handicraft workshops had been established, the number 
of people employed in handicrafts having increased by 49,000. 

“ We intend to create tho best possible conditions for the develop- 
ment of handicrafts, private production, and private trade/' he 
continued, “ From private enterprise we require only the observance 
of legal regulations and of tho orders of the State authorities, and 
timely payment of taxes. We shall treat favourably all honest 
artisans, merchants, and owners of small establishments, but we 
M oopfimf and punish those who are dishonest ..." 


A resolution was adopted by the Central Committee laying 
down that committees responsible to the Central Control 
Commission should examine the records of all party members 
in order to remove 44 revisionists,” 44 dogmatists,” persons 
guilty of corruption and other abuses, 46 notorious idlers, 
trouble-makers, and demagogues.” It had previously been 
announced on Oct. 25 that the party had 1,283,761 members 
and candidate members, of whom 39.9 per cent were industrial 
workers, 38.8 per cent office workers, 12.8 per cent peasants, 
and 4.8 per cent agricultural workers, but that membership had 
declined by about 100,000 during the first nine months of 1957, 
of whom 5,077 had been expelled from the party and 12,071 
had resigned. — (Polish Embassy Press Office, London - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. United Workers’ Party, 15161 A ; Workers’ 
Councils, X5242 A ; Roman Catholic Church, 153 12 A ; 

Agricultural Policy, 15424 A.) 

A. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Death of President 
Zapotocky. - Election of President Novotny. 

M. Antonin Zapotocky, President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, died in Prague on Nov. 13 at the age of 72. 

Born on Doc. 19, 1884, at Zakolany, in the Kladno coal-mining 
distriot of Bohemia, ho loft school at 14 and subsequently worked as 
a stonemason in Prague. lie joined the Czech Social Democratic 
Party (of which his father, a tailor, was one of tho founders) in 1902, 
and during the years before tho First World War was particularly 
active in industrial agitation. Conscripted into the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, ho sorvod from 1914-18 on the Italian, Serbian and Rumanian 
fronts, and after demobilization resumed his political activities m 
independent Czechoslovakia. lie was imprisoned for 2£ years in 
1920 for his part in fomenting a wave of strikes and industrial 
unreal. 

M. Zapotocky became a founder-member of tho Czechoslovak 
Communist Party in 1921, following a schism in the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and sat as a Communist in tho Czechoslovak Parliament 
from 1925 until tho Munich orisis. Captured by tho Gestapo in March 
1939, following tho German invasion of Czechoslovakia, ho was 
sent in 1940 to tho Oranienburg concentration camp and remained 
there for five years until liberated by the Soviet Army in 1945. 
Returning to Prague at the ond of the war, ho became chairman of 
tho “ Revolutionary Trade Union " organization and turned that 
organization into an ofleotivo instrument of Communist policy. 
With the late President Gottwald, of whom ho was a close colla- 
borator, he played a leading role in tho events of February, 1948, 
whioh rosultod in the Communist seizure of power and the replace- 
ment of Dr. Benesh by M. Gottwald m the Presidency. Elected to 
tho post-war National Assembly in 1946, M. Zapotocky became 
Prime Minister when M. Gottwald became President in 1948. On 
President Gottwald’s death in 1953 he was elected President of the 
Republic by the National Assembly. 

President Zapotocky was the author of two well-known novels of 
Czech working-class fife — Red Glow Over Kladno and New Heroes 
Will Arise — and also of a volume of poems. 

After lying in state in the Hradcany Castle in Prague, the 
body of President Zapotocky was cremated on Nov. 18 and 
the ashes interred with national honours in a hillside mauso- 
leum outside the city. The funeral was attended by the 
President of the U.S.S.R. (Marshal Voroshilov), the Prime 
Minister of Eastern Germany (Herr Grotewohl), and other 
representatives from Communist countries, as well as by 
members of the Czechoslovak Government and Communist 
Party. The Czechoslovak Prime Minister, M. Siroky, delivered 
a funeral oration in Wenceslas Square. 

On Nov. 19 the National Assembly elected M. Antonin 
Novotny (52), the first secretary of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party, as President of the Republic in succession to 
the late President Zapotocky. Like his predecessor, President 
Novotny was a founder-member of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party and has played a leading part in its activities 
for many years. It was announced that he would remain first 
secretary of the party (a post he has held since 1953) con- 
currently with his Presidential office. — (Times - Le Monde) 
Prev. rep. President Zapotocky, 12824 A.) 

B. LEBANON. — Cabinet Reorganization. 

The Lebanese Prime Minister, M. Sami Solh, formed a new 
Cabinet on Aug. 14 following the general elections held in 
June last. Its membership was : M. Sami Solh — Prime 
Minister, Interior and Justice ; Dr. Charles Malik — Foreign 
Affairs ; M. Jamil Mekkaoui — Finance ; M. Selim Lahoud — 
Public Works ; Emir Majid ATslan — Defence and Posts ; 
M. Khazem Khalil — Agriculture ; M. Joseph Skaff — Health 
and Social Affairs ; M. Farid Kozma — Education and Informa- 
tion. All the Ministers had previously held office, though 
several portfolios were exchanged. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep* 15696 A* 15245 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Labour Party. - Policy 
Statements on Personal Freedom, Housing, Taxation, 
Pensions, Public Ownership, and Colonial Affairs. 

Nine policy statements were published by the Labour Party 
between June 1956 and September 1957 as the bases of the 
party’s programme at the next general election. The state- 
ments were issued in the following chronological order : 

(1) June 18, 1956 — Personal Freedom, subtitled Labour's Policy 
for the Individual and Society; (2) June 25, 1956 — Homes of the 
Future , a statement on housing policy ; (3) July 8, 1956 — Towards 
Equality (subtitled Labour's Policy for Social Justice), dealing largely 
with taxation and related matters ; (1) July 22, 1956 — The Plural 
Society , deiining Labour's policy in multi-racial Colonies ; (5) May 16, 
1957 — National Superannuation, subtitled Labour's Policy for 
Security m Old Age ; (6) Juno 1, 1957 — a second Colonial policy 
statement under the title Economic Aid ; (7) June 7, 1957 — a third 
Colonial policy statement entitled Smaller Territories ; (8) and (9) 
July 18, 1957 — Industry and Society, a statement of the party’s 
future plans on public ownership, and Public Enterprise , a roviow of 
the nationalized industries. 

The Labour Party’s intention of setting up working groups 
to study these and other subjects had been announced in 
November 1955 by Mr. James Griffiths, deputy leader of the 
party (see 14680 A). Most of the above-mentioned policy 
statements were lengthy documents running to 10,000 words 
or more, short summaries being given below : 

Personal Freedom. 

This document, dealing primarily with the relations between 
the individual and the State, made a number of recommenda- 
tions for changes m the administration of security measures, 
legal aid, delegated legislation, administrative tribunals, 
agricultural land tribunals, public inquiries, etc. 

The Labour Party,” it was stated, “ bolievos that tlio State la 
made for man, not man for the State. We affirm that the individual, 
though a member of tho community, has an inviolable identity with 
rights of his own. Democratic Socialists strive for two main groups 
of freedom for all : those * liberal ’ freedoms usually callod civil 
liberties, and those freedoms that can exist only In a classless society. 
Our conoopt of freedom is therefore wider than that of other parties. 
The parties of tho Right, though tlioy have boon forced to concede 
civil liberties, have opposed tho development of the other freedoms. 
In contrast, Communism is supposed to aim at tho classless society 
but has subordinated the individual to an all-powerful one-party 
State, ruled by a privileged dlite responsible to no-one but themselves.'* 
It was stated that the Labour Party aimed at a society resting on 
the following bases : “ (I) concentrations of power— military, 

political, and economic — should serve the whole community, and not 
dominate it ; (2) privileges of tho few must be transformed into 
rights, available to every citizen *, (3) a fairer distribution of wealth 
and opportunity must be advanced by positivo State action, with 
the assistance of free trade union and co-operative movements ; 
(4) effective civil liberties and an independent jndioiary must safe- 
guard personal freedom aguinst abuse of power, either by the State 
or by any organization.” 

After noting that the modern State “ oxoroises great control over 
its citizens and could quickly become oppressive if the safeguards 
of democracy were not carefully maintained,” a number of recom- 
mendations were made for the further safeguarding of individual 
rights. The most Important were : 

(1) Civil Liberties , It was pointed out that while Civil servants 
oould appeal to an advisory board if they wore considered unreliable 
for certain kinds of public employment, workers in private employ- 
ment on secret defence contracts were also Involved. There should 
therefore he an advisory board for private industry similar to that 
provided In the Civil Service. Any Civil servant or industrial worker 
brought before this board should be confronted with a preoise charge, 
unless the Minister personally decided otherwise. Only Ministers, 
and not the police, M.I.5, or similar bodies, should take actual 
deoislons on a person’s reliability. 

(2) Access to the Courts. There was reason to believe that the right 
of Government departments to refuse to produce documents in 
court was not always reasonably exercised. One remedy might be 
for the Lord Chancellor to decide whether Crown privilege should 
apply to official documents which a Minister wished to withhold. A 
method of appeal should also he provided against the Home Secre- 
tary’s power to refuse to make available the verbatim report of a 
publio trial. 

(3) Delegated Legislation . The maximum penalties provided for by 
an Order should never exceed those provided for in the Act under 
which It was made. The courts must always be able to judge whether 
a particular Order was within the scope of the Act. 

(4) Administrative Tribunals. Members of administrative tribunals 

Bhould, as a general rule, he appointed by the Lord Chancellor and 
not by Ministers. Hearings should be in public, unless privacy was 
requested by an applicant, on the ground that intimate personal 
matters were involved. Legal representation, should he permitted 
by agreement of the tribunal. Reports made by a tribunal should 
normally be published, together with reasons for the decisions 
reached; but. publication of actual recommendations to a Minister 
might be withheld. * .. ... 


(5) Agricultural Land Tribunals. All proposals for dispossession 
should bo referred to tho tribunals for decision. Exceptions would 
bo grantod only at tho written request of tho farmer or landlord 
concerned. 

(6) Public Inquiries . There wore cases where those conducting 
inquiries should bo appointed by tho Lord Chancellor and not, as 
at present, by tho Minister whoso department was involved. The 
inspector’s report (but not his actual recommendations) should bo 
mado available to all tho parties appearing at the tribunal, and tho 
Minister should always give reasons for Ms decision after an inquiry. 
In special inquiries, such as in tho Crichol Down case, witnesses 
should not bo called without being mado aware that their reputation 
might bo brought into question. Where possible, a precise statement 
against them should be mado, which they should have the oppor- 
tunity of refuting. 

(7) Professional Organizations. If a person joined a professional 
organization or trade union because of tho protection or assistance 
it gave him, it was reasonable that he should be subject to discipline 
if ho broke the rules. Such discipline, however, should accord with 
the procedures laid down in the rules, and these procedures should 
bo able to stand tho test of impartial criticism. 

Housing. 

The statement gave details of the Labour Party’s plan for 
the public ownership of rent-controlled tenanted houses-- a 
plan described as “ the greatest public ownership project yet 
undertaken in this country.” It envisaged the taking-over by 
local authorities of some 6,000,000 homes and flats at present 
occupied by tenants of private landlords. 

After saying that Labour’s aim was ** to ensure a good homo or 
flat, with modern amen Rios, for each family, at a price it can 
reasonably bo expected to pay,” It was pointed out that 6,000,006 
of the 7,250,000 housos and flats occupied by tenants of private 
landlords were rent-controlled, and among them wore to be found 
moat of tho overcrowded homos and nearly a million scheduled 
alums. 

The statement wont on to malco the following specific proposals : 
(1) Houses and flats that were rent-controlled on Jan. 1, 1956, and 
remained tenant-occupied, should bo acquired and improved by 
the local authorities, fair compensation being paid to tho former 
landlords. (2) Where hardship might be caused, or where the owner 
had strong domestic or family reasons for retaining the property, 
landlords would he permitted to apply to tho local authority (and in 
the last resort to appeal to the Minister) to have their property 
excluded from the plans for acquisition, (3) Houses that were 
ownor-occuplod at the time of acquisition, whether partly lot or not, 
would bo excluded. (4) Non-profit-making housing associations 
would bo permitted to continue to own and manage estates. (5) After 
tho next Labour Government had consulted with local authorities, 
tho Minister would lay down dates by which time each authority 
would be expected to oomplet© its programme of acquisition ; If they 
failed, the Minister would have power to make other arrangements to 
speed up the acquisition. (6) Tenants of houses and flats acquired by 
the local authority (and of existing council houses) would be given 
a oortain measure of ront control and security of tenure. (7) Local 
authorities would bo expectod to modernize houses with a life expec- 
tation of 15 years or moro, and to do this within a period mutually 
agreod by tho local authority aucl tho Minister. 

As regards home ownership, the statement said that Labour policy 
was to holp those who wished to buy their own homes to do so, 
Since the finding of tho Initial deposit was ono of the main stumbling- 
blocks, it was suggested that mortgages of 100 per cent of the value 
of the property should be allowed, with o maximum period of 30 to 
35 years for completion of the purchase. Tho rate of interest of such 
mortgages should be kept as low as possible. 

‘ -Toward* Equality.” 

This document advocated inter alia the limitation of large 
fortunes by taxation, a transfer of wealth from private to 
public hands, better distribution of wealth among individuals, 
and the closing of gaps which enabled some people to avoid 
restrictions on income, e.g. expenses allowances, capital gains, 
and spending out of capital. 

Much of tho statement wap devoted to discussing methods whereby 
a “ more just ” division of income and wealth could be achieved. 
It was stated that many sources or spending power (capital, capital 
gains and expenses) were taxed inadequately or not at all, and thnt a 
review of existing tax legislation was needed in order to restrict those 
exemptions and roliofs which were at present being “ abused.” 
Examples given of tax avoidance woro business expenses, “ top hat M 
pension schemes for higher business executives, and covenants, 
among surtax payers. 

The statement said that while the existing system of death duties 
could be improved so as to have a great Impact upon the maldistribu- 
tion of wealth, It would not go far towards solving the problem until 
another major cause of Inequality — capital gains— -had also beep 
tackled. Capita] gains saved large estates from severe, permanent 
reduction by death duties. Ways in which the problem could be 
tackled were by additional measures of taxation, further publio 
ownership of those types of property which led to the greatest 
inequality, and a broader distribution of property in private hands 
by encouraging small and medium savings. They would not propose, 
however, to tax capital gains arising from such small property 
transactions as the buying and selling of owner-oooupied houses. - • * 
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[Mr. Gaitskell, who was chairman of the committee which drew up 
the document, explained ai a press conference that some subjects 
which had an obvious bearing: on social equality, e.g. education 
and security in old ago, would be dealt with in detail m later state- 
ments. As regards tiie fiscal proposals, they could not anticipate 
in detail tho Budget secrets of the next Labour Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer.] 

National Superannuation. 

A scheme of national superannuation, engrailed on to the 
existing scheme of national insurance, was set out m this 
policy statement. It proposed an immediate increase from 
£2 to £8 in the basic pension payable at 65 to all insured 
workers, together with a superannuation system related to 
earnings and compulsory for everyone not participating in an 
approved private scheme or possessing adequate provision 
for old age. 

National Superannuation was defined as “ a new kind of National 
Insuranoo under which evory man or woman who goes out to work 
will be able to make provision for old age in tho way those in super- 
annuation schom.es already do.” The worker who joined the national 
scheme would contribute a fixed percentage of his earnings, the 
employer a somewhat larger percentage, and there would also be an 
Exchequer grant. Instead of a flat-rate contribution there would bo 
” a graded contribution towards a graded pension.” When tho 
scheme was in full operation the worker whose oarnings were round 
about the national average, and who had contributed to it throughout 
his working life, would get half-pay on retirement. In the transition 
period, the amount of benofit would depend on the number of years 
ho had contributed. 

Every insured worker, including those In approved private schemes, 
would be entitled to the flat-rate element as at present, whereas only 
those covered by National Superannuation would receive the now 
" graded ” element. In this way everyone in the country, when they 
reached tho approved ago, would draw (1) a flat-rate pension under 
the existing National Insurance, and (2) a graded pension due to 
him oitlier from an occupational solxome or from National Super- 
annuation. For this purpose that part of tho National Insurance 
contributions rolating to tho old-age pension would have to be divided 
from the rest. All insured workors would continue to pay that part 
of the National Insurance contribution covering sickness, unemploy- 
ment, etc. Everyone who was a member of an approved occupational 
pension schome would also continue to pay tho llat-rato contribution 
towards his flat-rate Stato pension, though at a substantially 
increased rate. 

The worker covered by National Superannuation would, in addi- 
tion to his reduoed National Insurance contribution, pay a percentage 
of his earnings as his National Superannuation contribution, deducted 
at source and outitling him to a pension composed of both a flat-rate 
and a wage-related oloment. Women wage-earners would have the 
same superannuation rights as men, and — at least in tho transitional 
stage — would retain the privilege of retiring at 60 il* they wished. 
Married women who did not go out to work would retain their 
present pension rights unchanged. Workers in existing superannuation 
schemes could choose between remaining in thorn (if their employer 
decided to continue his own scheme and it was approved by tho 
Government) or joining tho national scheme. 

National Superannuation benefit would be based on life earnings, 
taking account of their real value from boyhood onwards, and of 
the increase in the national income which had occurred. Contribu- 
tions in each year of working life would be related to the level of 
average national earnings in the year when tho pension was assessed. 
To protect pensioners from subsequent inflation, since “ tho British 
economy cannot be completely isolated from tho effects of prloe 
fluctuations on the international markets,” a porlodio review of 
pensions was recommended. A now cost-of-living index would bo 
required, relating specially and exclusively to tho cost of living of 
elderly and retired people. Annual adjustments would thou bo 
made to rostoro the full purchasing power of tho pension. 

As regards tho oost of the proposed scheme, it was stated : “ It is 
perfectly true that tho proposals would impose an obligation on the 
nation to allocate a larger slice of tho national cake to old people. 
Tho acceptance of National Superannuation would involve tho 
nation in a solemn obligation to slow down the improvement of tho 
standard of living of those in work in order to make better provision 
for the aged. But a steady rise in productivity should enable us to 
shoulder tho bur don without undue strain ...” 

• “ Industry and Society.” 

This document, running to 20,000 words, was largely 
complementary to Towards Equality (see above). Discussing 
at great length the Labour Party’s attitude towards public 
ownership, it contained a pledge that the next Labour Govern- 
ment would renationalize the steel and long-distance road 
haulage industries, and also suggested State acquisition of 
shares in some of the larger industrial firms as a new method of 
securing public ownership and control. No detailed plans were 
presented in this connexion, however, nor any time-table laid 
dpwn for such action. 

The document pointed to the emergence of the large firm as a 
“moat significant development in the modem economy,” and one 
which had u profoundly modified the workings of the economic 
system and radically reduced- the functions of the private share- 


holder.” It asserted that some 500 great firms, each with assets of 
over £2,500,000, were in fact the " pacemakers ” of the whole private 
sector of the economy, being directly responsible for about 50 per 
cent of total private investment and indirectly for very much more. 

The statement went on to assort that the large companies were 
increasingly controlled by men who had little or no stake as owners 
m the companies they ran ; that Board rooms had become ** increa- 
singly independent in relation to their shareholders ” ; that the 
main incentive for private investment today was “ not dividends 
but the prospect of capital gams ” ; that the influence of private 
ownership m the large firms, so far as management, production and 
growth were concerned, was small ; and that their managements 
were ” professional, autonomous bodies, self appointed and self- 
perpetuating.” 

After saying that private ownership of these firms was “ a potent 
force maintaining and increasing inequality,” the statement went on : 
** A large part of all capital gains originate m this one sector, and their 
enjoyment is in tho main confined to a small section of the popula- 
tion . . . Our conclusion is that the community should have the 
opportunity of participating in the almost automatic capital gams 
of industry. This does not mean confiscation or any measures 
directed in a diserimatory fashion against holdings of equity shares. 
Our proposals for a capital gams tax, for example, would have a 
widor covorage than tho purely equity field.” 

Thore woro a number of ways in which the community might 
become tho owner of industrial shares. It could do so as a conse- 
quence of tho party’s National Superannuation proposals through 
investing part of the accumulated funds m equity shares ; death 
duties could bo paid not only in cash but in shares and land as well ; 
and there were other methods through which State ownership in 
shares was possible. " Wo would emphasize, however, that it is not 
our intention that tlio Government should indulge In a wildly 
inflationary scramble for shares ; both the timing and occasion for 
acquiring shares will need careful consideration.” 

In considering firms which might be taken into public ownership, 
the Labour Party would have in mind industries whore the units of 
production wore too numerous and too small to face effectively the 
challenge of modern technology or overseas competition ; industries 
whose production persistently fell short of home and oxport demand ; 
and industries dominated by largo and powerful corporations whoso 
trading, price, and profit policies wero not attuned to the public 
interest. Forms of public ownership must meet the particular 
problems involved ; e.g. public ownership of a single firm might 
suffice to break a production bottleneck or restore competition in a 
monopolized industry. Where public ownership was extended, 
** full and fair compensation will of course bo paid.” 

After saying that tho Labour Party recognized that "under 
increasingly professional managements ” largo firms were as a whole 
serving tho nation well, tho statement added : 4t Wo have no inten- 
tion of intervening in the management of any firm which is doing a 
good job. Novortholosa, tho virtual absence of shareholder control 
docs moan that tho boards of large firms are almost wholly auto- 
nomous. They exorcise enormous power without being responsible 
to anybody. They may exercise that power well, bat it is hardly 
satisfactory that there should bo no accountability whatever. It 
is possible that the best way of dealing with this situation is to 
review the Companies Acts and to develop more definitely forms of 
public accountability.” 

In summing up, the document said that the Labour Party 
reserved the right to extend public ownership to any industry or 
part of an industry which, after thorough inquiry, was found to ho 
** falling down on the job.” It reitoratod the party's intention to 
renationalize the steel industry and long-distance road haulage if it 
came to power. 

“ Public Enterprise.” 

This policy statement reviewed the functioning of the 
nationalized industries during the past ten years ; expressed 
general satisfaction with the results achieved ; but added that 
this did not mean “ that everything is perfect or that there 
is no room for improvement.” 

Some 30 recommendations wore made in this connexion, mostly 
of a minor character. They included the following : (1) While thore 
was no general case for subsidies to nationalized industries as such, 
they should not be expected to jeopardize financial stability by 
providing uneconomic services when a private industry in similar 
circumstances would he given a subsidy. Any subsidy should he 
specific and limited. (2) Salaries of members of the Boards of 
nationalized industries should be brought more into line with those 
for comparable jobs elsewhere. (3) More use should be made of 
consumer surveys. (4) Periodic inquiries into nationalized industries 
should continue at about 10 -yearly intervals. 

Colonial Policy. 

The Plural Society outlined the Labour Party’s political 
and social policy in multi-racial (i.e. “ plural ”) societies, and 
pledged the next Labour Government to “ direct all Colonial 
governments to remove all administrative and statutory 
racial discriminations, except those expressly designed to 
protect under-privileged racial groups.” 

After saying that it was Britain's primary duty m Colonial terri- 
tories to "lay the foundations of full democracy,” the statement 
went on : 
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“ Full democracy includes recognition ot the right of different 
groups m a society to preserve thoir own culture and customs. 
Nevertheless, two developments are essential lor the creation of a 
democratic society m Colonies in which racial group-consciousness 
is strong. First, the consciousness of belonging to a nation must 
become so strong that all people, of whatever race or colour, will feci 
themselves to be Kenyans, Tanganyikans, Rhodesians, Malayans, 
West Indians, or Fijians rather than only, or primarily, Europeans, 
Africans, or Chinese, or whites, blacks, browns or yellows. Secondly, 
political control and organization must increasingly bo baaed on the 
expression of the will of a nation, ouch member of which is regarded 
as an equal human being and not as a member of a racial group. In 
this process every vestige of the idea of racial superiority or inferiority 
must be utterly destroyed . . . 

“ The Labour Party has come to two conclusions : (1) ultimately, 
the people of each of the Colonial territories have the right to 
determine which particular form of Constitution , . . best suits their 
own requirements ; (2) the bost way of giving the people of oacli 
Colony the opportunity of deciding what form of Constitution they 
desire is to provide for the election of representatives by universal 
adult suffrago, on the principle of ‘ one person one vote/ . . . The 
common electoral roll is the vital test of political democracy in the 
plural society.” 

After pointing out that this position could not everywhere bo 
aohioved quickly, and discussing various kinds of transitional arrange- 
ments, the statement said that “ whatever transitional arrangements 
may be made, Europeans and Asians must be prepared ultimately 
to accept unqualified African equality as the only permanent basis 
for democracy.” 

Detailed proposals were made for ending the “ colour bor ” in 
Government services, education, hospitals, transport, factories and 
industrial enterprises, etc. 

Economic Aid committed the next Labour Government to 
contribute an average of one per cent of the national income 
for the development of Colonial and backward territories. 
[At present this figure would be equivalent to about 
£160,000,000 a year.] 

Specifically, it pledgod the next Labour Govornmont to (1) increase 
grants under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts ; (2) 
increase the British contribution to the U.N. Technical Assistance 
Board ; (3) support the establishment of the proposed Special U.N. 
Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) ; (4) liolp British 

Colonies to stabilize thoir export prices by negotiating long-term 
bulk purchase agreements ; (5) expand the Colonial Development 
Corporation ; and (6) encourage tho development of oo -operatives 
in the Colonies. 

Smaller Territories outlined the Labour Party’s plans for 
the smaller British Colonies, and contained the following 
statement of principles : 

(1) Every Colony, including the smallest, should have the right of 
self-determination, including the right to secede from the Common- 
wealth if it desired. It was hopod, however, that “ full and timely 
recognition of the right of self-determination will encourage tho 
peoples of the Colonies to achieve thoir full democratic rights within 
the Commonwealth.” 

(2) A future Labour Govornmont would aim at “ the steady 
establishment of . . . internal self-government in all tho smaller 
territories as well as in the larger ones.” 

(3) Territories for which sovereign independence was not physically 
practicable might achieve membership of a sovereign parliament 
either by becoming members of a federation or by integration into a 
sovereign State. 

(4) '* For those small territories which do not achieve representation 
in a sovereign parliament, either by integration with the United 
Kingdom or another Commonwealth State, or by federation, or by 
secession, the Labour Party proposes the new constitutional status 
of Dominion.” 

As regards (4), it was stated that the new status should ho defined 
in terms similar to those in the Statute of Westminster. It would 
include autonomy in internal and external affairs, and tho inhabitants 
of the smaller Colonies would be able to decide l’or themselves 
whether or not to entrust Britain or another Commonwealth State 
with the responsibility for external relations and defence. ” Tho 
recognition of Dominion status means that any agreements about 
bases, defence, and foreign policy will be freely arrived at after the 
recognition by the United Kingdom of autonomy. It is a contradic- 
tion in terms to make the grant of sovereignty dependent upon a 
prior agreement made whilst the territory is still dependent.” 

It was stated (a) that most of the present Colonies would beoome 
full members of the Commonwealth, like Nigeria, or parts of a 
federation, like Jamaica, or might seek integration with the United 
Kingdom and representation at Westminster, like Malta ; (b) that 
Singapore might become either a Dominion or part of the Malayan 
Federation ; (c) that it was ** conceivable ” that there might one day 
be a West African Federation, including Sierra Leone and Gambia ; 
(d) that Cyprus should have the right of self-determination, after 
which she might opt for union with Greece or decide to stay in the 
Commonwealth ; (e) that territories such as Mauritius, the Seychelles, 
and the islands of the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans might 
become Dominions or integrate with other Commonwealth countries ; 
and (f) that a few small communities, such as Pitcairn Island, 
“ may choose to remain much as they are.” 


Tho scheme covered 32 territories with a total population of 
13,000,000, ranging in size from Boohuanaland to Tristan da Cunha 
and in population from Sierra Loono (2,250,000) to Pitcairn Island 
(130). Tho full list was : Hong Kong, Singapore, Aden, Cyprus, 
Malta, Gibraltar, Bermuda, tho Bahamas, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Fiji, Tonga, tho Pitcairn, Solomon, and Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, the Now Hebrides, North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, 
tho Seychelles, tho Maldives, Mauritius, Zanzibar, British Somaliland, 
Gambia, Sierra Loono, Boohuanaland, Basutoland, Swaziland, 
St. Helena, Ascension, and Tristan da Cunlia. 

[Mr. James Griffiths pointed out at a press conference that tho 
proposals meant, for example, that tho people of Hong Kong, Cyprus, 
and Gibraltar could opt, if they wisliod, to join China, Groceo, and 
Spain respectively ; to remain in tho Commonwealth ; or to choose 
independence. Tho exorcise of such freedoms, however, would not 
be permitted until tho individual Colonies were ready for self- 
government. 1 

All the above-mentioned policy statements were endorsed 
at the annual conferences of the Labour Party in 1050 and 
1957. Further statements on agriculture and education, to 
be published in due course, will be submitted to the 1058 
conference. In addition, it was decided on Nov. 27, 1057, to 
set up a working party which would draw up a report on 
“ control of industry,” supplementary to the public ownership 
proposals and containing a statement on the party’s attitude 
to automation. —(Times - Daily Herald - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14680 A.) 

Note. Tho 1957 and 1950 party conferences will bo summarized 
in a subsequent article. — Ed. K.C.A. 

A. FINLAND. — Reorganization of Sukselalnen 
Cabinet. - M. Sukselainen’s Resignation. - Non-Party 
Cabinet formed by M. von Fieandt. - Economic Emer- 
gency Measures. - Devaluation of Finnish Mark. 

M. Sukselainen’s Government resigned on Oct, 18 following 
an adverse vole in the Finnish Parliament. Prior to his 
resignation, M. Suksclainen had reorganised his Cabinet on 
two occasions — on July 2, when the three members of the 
Swedish People’s Parly (M, Mcinnnder, the Finance Minister, 
M. Lindh, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, and M. Nordstrom, 
Deputy Minister of Communications) left the Government 
because of their disagreement with its decision on the question 
of family allowances (see below) ; and on Sept. 2, when 
M. Suksclainen took into the Government representatives of 
the left-wing “ Skog group ” of the Social Democratic Party 
(see 15576 A) in order to broaden the parliamentary basis for 
an economic programme acceptable to both employers and 
workers alike. 

In the first reshuffle in July M. MIottunon (Agrarian), hitherto 
Minister of Agriculture, took over the Finance portfolio ; M. Kurja- 
linen (Agrarian) became Doputy Minister of Finance ; M. ICskola 
(Agrarian), previously Minister of Communications, became Minister 
of Agriculture ; M. Sarjula (Agrarian), previously Doputy Minister 
of Finance, wont to tho Ministry of Communications; M, Tiitu 
(Agrarian) bcoamo Doputy Minister of Communications ; and 
M. Peklui Malinen (Finnish People’s Party) became Deputy Minister 
of Welfare and .Social Affairs. 

In tho sooond rosluiffio in September M. Bimonon (Boolal Democrat) 
was appointed Doputy Premier ; Dr. Sbdorhjelm (non-party) became 
Minister of Justico ; M. Touvo Aura (non-party) was appointed 
Minister of the Interior ; M. Pokka Malinen took over the Defence 
portfolio ; M. LepistO (Social Democrat) was appointed Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture ; M, Sarjula (Agrarian) became Minister of 
Communications and Public Works ; M. Liijostrbm (Social Democrat) 
bocamo Deputy Minister of Communications and Public Works ; 
Mmo. Aino Malkamllki (Social Democrat) took over the Social Affairs 
portfolio ; and M. Dili Uoti (Social Democrat) was appointed Deputy 
Minister of Social Affairs. Tho other portfolios remained unchanged, 
tho reconstructed Cabinet consisting of six Agrarians, fivo Social 
Democrats, two mombors of the Finnish Pooplo's Party, and two 
non-party Ministers. Both employers and unions were represented, 
the former by Dr. Sfiderhjolm, general manager of the Central 
Association of Finnish Woodworking Industries, and the unions by 
M. Uoti, secretary of the Finnish T.U.C. 

The Social Democratic executive council, meeting on 
Sept. 15 under the chairmanship of M. Tanner, decided by 
42 votes to 5 to request the members of the “ Skog group ” 
who had accepted ministerial office to leave the Government 
by the end of the month, on pain of expulsion from the party. 
The “ Skog group,” however, described this demand as 
illegal and refused to recognize its validity. The Social 
Democratic parliamentary group thereupon decided on 
Sept. 24, by 24 votes to 19, to expel the five Ministers from the 
group, though they remained in the party, 

Economic Emergency Programmes. 

The two reorganizations of M. Sukselainen’s Cabinet, and 
Jus eventual resignation, were basically due to Finland’s 
economic difficulties caused by rapidly progressing inflation, 
falling production and exports, rising unemployment, and the 
critical condition of State finances. 
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To overcome an acute cash shortage in the Treasury and restore a 
balanced Budget, the Government had introduced on June 14 an 
emergency programme which proposed, inter alia : (a) the abolition 
of price subsidies for certain farm products ; (b) a deferment until 
1958 of the family (i e. children’s) allowances for the second quarter of 
1957, payable on July 1 ; (c) increased retail prices for spirits ; 

( d ) a temporary suspension of road building , (e) an increase in 
telephone charges ; and (/) a higher licence duty for motor-cars and 
motor-cycles. These measures were intended to produce 1 2,900,000,000 
Finnish marks in savings and now taxes. 

The Diet, however, refused the Government’s demand for a 
deferment of current children’s allowances until 1958, whereupon the 
Government, as a compromise, proposed that the payments should 
in general be made during the first half of 1958, but that all families 
in receipt of special family benefits should receive payment of the 
allowances in July 1957. A Bill incorporating this proposal was 
given a first reading on June 25 by 101 votes to 88, being supported 
by the Agrarians, the Swedish People’s Party, the Finnish People’s 
Party (Liberals), and the Conservatives. 

The Popular Democrats (Communists) thereupon adopted 
“ filibuster ” tactics to prevent the Bill’s final adoption before July 1 
and, supported by the Social Democrats, invoked the Constitutional 
provision of the Parliament Act whereby a Bill may not be enacted 
until after the next general elootion, and its subsequent approval by 
the new Parliament, if a motion to keep it in abeyanoe is supported 
by one-third of the Diet’s membership. The Bill was thus held up, 
leaving the Government's obligation for the immediate payment of 
the allowances for the second quarter unchanged. A majority of the 
Cabinet nevertheless decided that while it was impracticable to 
submit a new Bill to the Diet, it would also be impossible to pay the 
allowances because of the state of tlio Treasury’s finances. The throe 
Ministers of the Swedish People’s Party then resigned, refusing to 
assume responsibility for this “ illegal ” situation. Shortly after- 
wards M. Fagerholm (the Speaker) adjourned the Diet — which had 
meanwhile passed the other taxation proposals — so as to give the 
Government time to propose further emergency measures. 

The new emergency programme was submitted to the Diet on 
Aug. 6, the Treasury’s position having in the meantime deteriorated 
to such an extent that payments totalling 20,000,000,000 FM. (or 
7 per cent of the Budget) were in arrears. It was proposed, inter alia , 
(a) to levy a special tax on inoomes of 900,000 FM. (then about £1,300) 
and over, and on capital and property of 4,000,000 FM. (about £5,900) 
and over ; (6) to treble the duty on matches and double that on 
cigarettes ; (c) to double certain stamp duties ; (d) to introduce an 
export levy for an interim period of one year in the event of devalua- 
tion ; (e) to advance tho collection of the turnover tax ; (/) to defer 
payment of tho children's allowances for the third quarter. It was 
also proposed that Ministers and M.P.s should accept salary cuts. 

The Bill for the deferment of the children’s allowances was rejected 
by tho Diet on Aug. 27, but Bills incorporating the other proposals 
wore finally adopted on Aug. 20 and Sept. 2 respectively, though 
in a partly modified form *, e.g. tho property limit for the special 
levy was reduced to 2,500,000 FM (then about £3,700). It was laid 
down that the proceeds of the export levy, which the Government 
had intended to be blocked until 1960 as an anti-inflationary measure, 
and to be used afterwards for tho development of the wood and wood- 
processing industries (Finland’s most important export industries), 
should be used first for tho repayment of an earlier Government loan 
and then for loans to those industries as from July 1958. 


Devaluation of the Finnish Mark. 

The President of the Bank of Finland, M. Rainer von 
Fieandt, announced on Sept. 15 that the Finnish mark would 
be devalued in relation to other currencies by about 89 per 
cent — viz., from 281 to 820 FM. to the dollar, and from 676 
to 806 FM. to the pound sterling. At the same time the 
special tourist and import rates were abolished. 

The tourist rate (introduced in 1952) had been 325 FM. to the 
dollar and 900 FM. to the pound since the end of 1955. As regards 
import rates, special arrangements had been in force since 1953 under 
which exports of certain goods received a premium of up to 20 per 
cent above parity, while importers of certain goods had to pay a 
20 per cent surcharge above the parity rate. 

The International Monetary Fund in Washington announced 
on the same date that it concurred in the proposed devaluation, 
and that the new par value of the Finnish mark would be 
0.00277710 grammes of fine gold, corresponding to the above- 
mentioned rate of 820 FM, to the dollar. 

The devaluation was the sixth since the war, the rate for 
the dollar having been increased during 1945 in three stages 
from 49 to 186 FM., in July 1949 from 186 to 160 FM., and 
in September 1949 from 160 to 231 FM. 

M. von Fieandt stated that devaluation had become necessary to 
redress Finland’s balance of payments, which was being distorted 
by a decline in exports while imports continued u S rest ^ c ^ ed ’ ^® 
price level of the Finnish economy on the basis of the old exchange 
rates had been far above the international level for a number of years , 
whilst it had been possible to maintain such unrealistic ex ohang e 
rates for a certain time, thanks to favourable export conditions, 
these conditions had lately deteriorated. He mentioned that the 
export industries themselves, as well as the trade unioiis, were 
supporting the move, and said that the devaluation would open the 
way to Finland’s economic reconstruction on the basis of strict 
ftmnnmv in both the nuhlio and private sectors. 


Simultaneously with devaluing the Finnish mark, the Govern- 
ment took the following measures : 

(1) Imports from those countries which had freed the import 
of Finnish products in at least the same proportion (except for 
dollar countries) would be freed from restrictions up to 76 per 
cent as from Oct. 1. Certain relaxations in imports from 
dollar countries would also be granted. 

(2) Until Oct. 31, all prices for home-produced goods, as 
well as for goods imported before the devaluation, were frozen 
at their level on Sept. 14. 

(3) The Export Levy Act (see above) was brought into 
effect, the levy ranging from 2.8 to 21 per cent of the export 
prices of various products. 

O.E.E.C Concessions to Finland. 

In view of Finland’s economic difficulties, special trade and 
payments arrangements had already been agreed between her 
and O.E.E.C. member-countries earlier in the year. 

The O.E.E.C. had announced on June 12 that the majority of 
its member-countries having a substantial trade with Finland had 
agreed in principle to Finnish proposals aimed at correcting the 
disequilibrium of her balance of payments. These were ( 1 ) that 
during the six-month period from April 1 to Sept. 30 a reduced 
volume of imports into Finland from these countries should be regu- 
lated by global quotas ; (u) that the countries concerned would, 
however, maintain or extend thoir liberalization measures vis-d-vis 
imports from Finland ; and (lii) that they would also give facilities 
for any balances earned by Finland to bo transferable amongst 
them. As a result of further discussions, detailed arrangements on 
this basis wore agreed during July, the O.E.E.C. member-countries 
concerned being Austria, Belgium (including Luxemburg), Denmark, 
France, the German Federal Republic, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and tho United Kingdom. 


Resignation of Sukselainen Government. - 
“Business Cabinet” formed by M. von Fieandt. 

The resignation of M. Sukselainen’s Government was brought 
about by a vole in the Diet on Oct. 18, when a motion by the 
Popular Democratic Union expressing lack of confidence in 
the Government’s economic policy was adopted by 75 votes 
to 74, with 42 abstentions. The Popular Democrats and the 
“ Tanner group ” of the Social Democratic Party supported 
the motion, whilst the Conservatives, the Swedish People’s 
Party, and some members of the Finnish People’s Party 
abstained from voting. 


Following discussions with the party leaders, President 
Kekkonen invited M. Tanner on Oct. 23 to form a new coalition 
Government consisting of the Agrarians, Conservatives, Social 
Democrats, and the Finnish and Swedish Peoples’ parties, 
but M. Tanner was unable to do so because of the Agrarians’ 
refusal to serve under him. After prolonged negotiations 
M. Sukselainen was asked by the President on Nov. 13 to try 
to solve the Cabinet crisis, but was similarly unsuccessful in 
forming either a four-party government (i.e. without the 
Conservatives) or a government of national union, and gave 
up the task on Nov. 20. Efforts by Professor Eino Saari 
(leader of the Finnish People’s Party) to form a minority 
government also failed, and after all other possibilities of 
forming a minority administration had proved unsuccessful, 
President Kekkonen decided on Nov. 29 to appoint a 
“ business ” Cabinet headed by M. von Fieandt, president of 
the Bank of Finland. Its membership was announced the 
same day as follows 


M. Rainer von Fieandt 
M. P. J. Hynmnen 
M. Kurt Kaira 
M. Urho Kiukas 
M. Kalle Lehmus 
M. Laun Hietanen. 

M. Reino Oittinen 
M. Hannes Perttula 
M. Lauri Kivekas 
M. Heikki Waris 
M. Aku Sumu 

M. Ahti Karjalainen 

M. Paavo Kastari . . 


Prime Minister. 

Foreign Minister. 
Justice. 

Interior. 

Defence. 

Finance. 

Education. 

Agriculture. 

Trade. 

Social Affairs. 
Communications and 
Public Works. 
Deputy Minister of 
Finance. 

Deputy Minister of 
Communications and 
Public Works. 


Of the new Ministers, M. Hynninen (a former secretary- 
general in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs) has held a number of 
diplomatic appointments, and M. Kastari was professor of 
constitutional and international law at Helsinki University. 
(Finnish Ministry of Foreign Affairs - Bank of Finland Monthly 
Bulletin - Times - Financial Times - O.E.E.C. Information 
Division, Paris - I.M.F., Washington) (*5573 A » 10231 A.) 
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A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Federal Constitution Amendment Bill. - British 
Government’s Advice on Royal Assent. - U.K. Parlia- 
mentary Approval. - Lord Home’s Visit to Federation. 

The U.K. Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, Mr. C. J* M. Alport, announced in a written parlia- 
mentary reply on Oct. 81 that the British Government had 
advised that the Royal Assent should be given to the Federal 
Constitution Amendment Bill. 

Mr. Alport said that the Government’s decision had been 
taken (i) after “ full and careful consideration ” of the report 
of the African Aflairs Board, which had requested that the Bill 
be reserved for Her Majesty’s pleasure because it was a 
“ differentiating measure ” (see 15781 A), and of the Federal 
Government’s statement denying tins ; and (ii) following 
personal inquiries by Lord Home (Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations) during lus visit to the Federation 
earlier in October, when he had declared himself “ satisfied 
that it would be righL to advise that the Royal Assent should 
be given.” 

The Federal Government’s statement claimed that if the constitu- 
tional changes proposed in the Bill wore read with the Government’s 
franchise proposals, the changes, so far from being disadvantageous 
to Africans, would be advantageous to them for the following reasons : 
(i) African members of the Federal Assembly would bo moroasod in a 
greater ratio than other members ; (ii) many more Africans would 
bo eligible to participate in the election of the African members and 
the Special European member for Southern Rhodesia than was the 
case under the existing arrangements ; (iii) for the first time in the 
history of any of the Territories, or of the Federation, Africans who 
were Britiah-prolocted porsons would bo able to qualify for tho 
ordinary franchise and thus be in a position to influence the election 
to tho Federal Assembly of members of unspociflod race. 

Lord Home had arrived in Salisbury on Sepl. 80 on an 
18-day fact-finding visit to the Federation, during which he 
toured Southern Rhodesia as well as the two NorLhern 
Territories. On Ins arrival he said that he would have “ formal 
and informal discussions ” and would u more or less continue 
the talks I had with Sir Roy Wclensky in London,” adding 
that u Dominion status will be among the things wc shall 
discuss.” Among those whom Lord Home saw during Ins 
tour were the African members of the Federal Parliament 
representing Nyasuland, and the African members of the 
Nyasaland Legislative Council, who put forward a demand 
that Nyasaland should be allowed to secede from the Federa- 
tion in 1900 and who said that “ many Africans prefer the 
law of the jungle to federation.” 

In a speech at Blantyre (Nyasaland) on Oct. 11 Lord Homo said 
that federation was “ here to stay ” and that “ tho sensible thing ” 
was “ to concentrate on making it work to the advantage of all throe 
Territories.” Dealing with the economic development of tho Federa- 
tion, he said ho had seen many countries, such as Canada and Aus- 
tralia, but never one which had advanced as fast as tho Federation 
in its short existence. It was in the industrial and economic hold 
that joint enterprise and partnership between Europeans and Africans 
would most surely grow, and social and political integration would 
follow “ naturally and certainly ” out of oconomio integration. 

At an interview in Salisbury on Oct. 15 Lord Home said that he 
thought it would be an extreme statement to say that most Africans 
opposed federation, since many of them had no clear idea of its 
meaning, purpose aud achievements. Whereas in Nyasaland ho had 
met more virulent opposition from the African parliamentary 
representatives, in Northern Rhodesia he had found no real opposi- 
tion to federation but only an anxiety about how it was working. 
Africans had expressed the view that tho economic benefits of 
federation were not everything, and that if they had to choose they 
preferred political freedom There was fear that tho Europeans 
might use the political machinery of federation to keep Africans In a 
condition of permanent inferiority, but he thought that thoso fears 
could bo removed if the political purpose of federation could be 
clarified, and if the African was convinced that its purpose was not 
that he should be exploited but that ho should be gradually brought 
into full partnership. Lord Homo urged greater information and 
publicity to emphasize the benefits of federation, “ particularly the 
eoonomic benefits which are specially enjoyed by Nyasaland.” 

U.K. Parliamentary Debate. 

The British Government’s decision to advise the Queen to 
give the Royal Assent to the Federal Constitution Amendment 
Bill was debated in the House of Commons on Nov. 25. The 
debate was on an Opposition motion “ that the draft Order in 
Council to signify Her Majesty’s assent to the . . . Bill ... be 
not submitted to Her Majesty,” 

Mr. Callaghan (Lab.), the principal Opposition spokesman, said 
that the Opposition were expressing the apprehensions and doubts 
of many people. La this connexion he referred to articles in The 
Times and The Observer stressing the Government’s heavy responsi- 
bility, and to statements issued on Nov. 23 by the International 
Department of the British Council of Churches and by the T.U.G, 
General Council [see below]. He asserted that the proposed Increase 


in tho size of tho Federal Assembly was unnecessary, as the Assembly 
had run well with its present 35 members. Moreover, tho Bill had 
only been passed by one vote more than tho two-thirds majority 
needed, and in tho present troubled state of opinion in Africa tho 
Government was pursuing a wrong course in adding to tho difileultios. 
llo asked whether it had over been m the mind of tho Government, 
during the discussions in Parliament before the creation of tho 
Federation in 1953, that the House should bo considering a BUI of 
this nature in advance of tho constitutional review due in 19G0. 
When Mr. Alport nodded assent, Mr. Callaghan expressed disagree - 
mant and said that that was not tho impression given in Central 
Africa. In ills opinion, to introduce a Bill of such a controversial 
character was a broach of tho undertakings and understandings that 
had gone into the making of the Federal Constitution. 

Everyone (Mr. Callaghan continued) had boon led to believe, in 
tho dobatos of 1952 and 1953, that the African Affairs Board would 
bo there as a constitutional organ to protect the interests of the 
African people, and that when they had done so U.M. Government 
“ would not try to find legal sophistries to get round them.” In 
increasing the membership of the Assembly, the Bill would add to 
tho influence of tho Europeans in electing Africans. In Southern 
Rhodesia there would bo 05,000 European electors aud 10,000 
African electors, and the latter would bo outnumbered by four to 
one In electing eight African members. In Northern Rhodesia the 
number of European and African voters would balance, while in 
Nyasaland there would probably be a majority of African voters. 
It seemed “ludicrous” that in present oiroumatauooH Parliament 
should allow the Federal Assembly to amend the electoral roll ; to 
attempt to justify this on tho ground that it was getting away from 
racial elections was “ hypocrisy at Its worst.” 

Referring to tho agreement reached between U.M. Government and 
Hlr Roy Wclensky in April last tsoo 15529 A], in which the Govern- 
ment had undertaken not to initiate any legislation to amend or to 
repeal any Federal Act or to deal with any matter included in the 
competence of the Federal Legislature, except at the request of the 
Federal Government, Mr. Onllnghnn declared : “I want to make it 
clear that the Opposition was no party to this convention. The 
Government may have bound its own hands between now and 1900. 
It has not bound ours.” The Opposition relied on tho words laid 
down by Parliament, and no convention could unwrite those words 
unloss it was acceptable to all parties in Parliament, 

In conclusion, Mr. Callaghan said that Members wore being asked 
“ to take a stop further dovsn the road of handing over control of tho 
people of the two Northern Territories to the Federal Government, 
against tho express wish of every articulate African there.” Such 
action would bo regarded in Africa “ us one more proof that the 
British Parliament was deserting tho African people.” The Opposi- 
tion, while recognizing the benefits which Europeans had brought 
to the Territories and tho economic advancement that had taken 
place, believed that no minority group could pretend to govern the 
Territories for ever to the exclusion of tho millions of residents there, 

Mr. Alport, on behalf of tho Government, maintained that there 
was no doubt whatever about the justification for tho decision to 
advise the Queen to give her assent to tho Constitution Amendment 
Bill. The Government could not bo guided by misconceptions and 
misunderstandings cither at homo or In Africa. Where condemnation 
of the handling of this matter had boon expressed in the Press, It 
had been based almost invariably upon a total misunderstanding of 
tho facts. Where newspapers had studied the facts they had 
supported the Government’s point of view, and had realized »as tho 
Manchester Guardian had done that It was a stop forward in 
bringing representation off a racial basis and Into something which 
was more closely allied with other democratic Assemblies In tho 
world. 

It had been clear for some time that an increase In tho membership 
of the Fodoral Assembly was urgently needed. Tho Assembly had 
to deal with the affairs of a very largo country. Moreover, the 
situation might easily arise after tho next election that the Federal 
Government would have a majority not only over the Opposition 
but also over its own back-benchers as well-* a situation which could 
not be conducive to carrying out tho multifarious work of a demo- 
cratic Assembly efficiently. Ho (Mr. Alport) was convinced that a 
Labour Secretary of State would have taken precisely the same 
decision. 

Dealing with tho functions of tho African Affairs Board# Mr, Alport 
rejected tho Opposition’s contention that the Board’s views were 
automatically binding on lb© Government. “ It Is wrong to suppose/’ 
he declared, “ that the Minister is under an ■ obligation, merely 
because tho African Affairs Board has asked for tho reservation of 
this legislation, automatically to support their point of view. Nor 
do I think it logical, right, or responsible for the Opposition’ to 
suggest that ho should do so merely to give the Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland confidence In the operation of the African 
Affairs Board, without any regard whatever to the merits of tho 
legislation concerned.” Ho found it difficult to accept the argument 
of the African Affairs Board that the increase between the European 
and African representation was necessarily differentiating. That 
ooulcl only bo so if it wore assumed that the Assembly was perma- 
nently divided into racial blow. 

In conjunction with the Fodoral Government and the two Northern 
Governments, II. M. Government had tried to produce the best 
possible estimate as to how many people would be entitled to vote aa 
u speelal roll ” candidates. In Southern Rhodesia the total number 
of Europeans and Africans eligible -for the general roll was . about 
88,000, including about 3,000 or 4,000 Africans j the number eligible 
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for the special roll was 30,000, the vast majority of them Africans. 
The ratio would be about two or three to one m favour of the 
Europeans, but it was reasonable to say that the new representatives 
of African interests would be far more representative inasmuch as 
they would be cloctod by ail electorate which contained not 1,000 
but possibly 20,000 Africans. In Nyasaland the number of Europeans 
who might qualify to vote was about 3,500, and the estimate of 
Africans eligible for the special roll was about 7,000. There were not 
2,000 Europeans on the existing roll, and it would be reasonable to 
conclude that the ratio would be one, two, or throe to one m favour 
of the Africans. In Northern Rhodesia the number of Europeans, 
including Afrikaners, estimated to be eligible for the general roll 
was 37,000, but only 16,000 had registered in 1957. The number 
of Africans eligible on an income basis might be 48,000, though the 
literacy tost would reduce this figure to about 21,000 ; it was 
reasonable, however, to conclude that the balance between European 
and African electors Would bo broadly on a 50*50 basis. 

Therefore, Mr. Alport concluded, “ not by the widest stretoh of 
imagination ” could tho election of the African members be said to 
bo on an overwhelming European roll. Moreover, the acceptance by 
the Federal Government of tho right of British-protected persons to 
vote in Federal elections was an important concession, constituting 
a step away from racial politics and towards basing the Federal 
political pattern on a party system irrespective of race. Far from 
bringing disabilities to tho Africans, the Bill gave them the oppor- 
tunity for tho first time of exorcising their vote in Federal elections, 
and “ one of tho strongest arguments in favour of tho Federal Govern- 
ment's plan ” was that it would “ give 12,000,000 Africans the chance 
to gain experience in how to deal with the practical problems of 
running a democracy.” Ho hoped that the Opposition would treat 
this question not with any proconcoived ideas but on its morita, since 
nothing could do more harm to Africa than for tho Opposition, by 
dividing the House, ” to add to the tensions and misunderstandings 
which all too often arise from mistaken guidance.” 


After a numbor of Conservative Members had supported the 
Government's view, and Labour Members had expressed thomsolves 
against tho proposed changes in tho Fodoration, Mr. James Griffiths 
(Colonial Secretary in tho labour Government) said that there was 
a deep fear among Africans in the two Northern Territories that 
their rights and land would bo handed over to the domination of 
Southern Rhodesia. If the Government carried out their intention 
to advise the Queon to give hor Assent, the message would go to 
Africa that the African Affairs Board, on which the Africans had 
relied for their safeguards, had been set aside by H.M. Government 
on the first occasion when it had sought to protoot them. Mr. 
Griffiths suggested that the Government should withdraw the 
measure and agree to have discussions with Sir John Moffat and the 
African Affairs Board, after which the House could debate the 


matter further. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Secretary), replying to the debate, 
began by announcing changes in tho procoduro for the election of 
the African members from Nyasaland. IIo said that for the first 
elections to the Federal Assembly, the Governor had designated the 
Nyasaland Protectorate Council as the body which should elect the 
two specially elected Africans. That Council had consisted of 
the seven representatives of each of tho African Provincial Councils, 
together with the African members of the Legislative Council— -a 
body with a membership of a little over 20. Both he (the Colonial 
Secretary) and tho Governor thought that this was too circumscribed, 
and the Governor had therefore promulgated a new regulation under 
whioh the election would in future be in the hands of all past and 
present members of the three Provincial Councils, thereby increasing 
the electoral college to approximately 240. 

Turning to the Constitution Amendment Bill, Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
said that the proposals were based on the manifest inoonvonlence of 
the present Assembly and wore in line with the Federal Government s 
general policy of partnership. He declined Mr. Griffiths’ proposal to 
initiate discussions with Sir John Moffat or the African Affairs 
Board, saying that H.M. Government would not be able to do so 
“ without a grave broach of the letter and spirit of the Federal 
Constitution.” They had carefully examined the reasons given by 
the Board for the reservation of the Bill, hut were satisfied that it 
was in the general interests of the Federation and of the African 
population to procood with the legislation. Replying to a question 
whether the Federal Government’s franchise Bill would be laid ^on 
the table of the House for 40 days, the Colonial Secretary said this 
would not bo the case as It was not a constitutional Bill ; in view of 
its great importance, however, the House would be given a full 
opportunity to debate Its provisions. 

Appealing to tho Opposition not to divide the House, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd said that whilst he believed that the differences between 
the Government and the Opposition over Central Africa were very 
small, a vote would be held there and elsewhere as denoting funda- 
mental disagreement. All were deeply anxious to ewe Africans 
more political experience ; under these proposals they would get it, 
and the number of elected Africans would immediately be doub ed. 
All were anxious— and no one more than himself that Bri ish- 
protpeted persons who formed the majority of the population of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland should play their proper .part 
under these proposals they would get the franchise. 
anxious to move away from purely racial representation 
arrangements, and the present proposals would make a significant 
contribution to the political partnership which eveirone desired. 

The Opposition motion was rejected on a division by 301 
votes, to 24iferr-a Government majority of .56. 


The statement of the International Department of the British 
Council of Churches [referred to by Mr. Callaghan in the debate] 
expressed “ deep concern ” about the effect of the Constitution 
Amendment Bill on the mutual trust and confidence which was the 
basis of the Federation’s progress. “ Rightly or wrongly,” it said, 

“ the African understanding was that there would be no alteration in 
the constitutional provisons before I960. If the British Parliament 
accepts such variation now, the confidence of the African will be 
still further undermined. Approval of the Bill at this juncture, in 
the Department’s view, cannot but have lasting consequences in the 
further deteiioration of race relationship.” 

The T.U.C.’s concern was expressed in a letter by Sir Vincent 
Tewson, its general secretary, to the Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations. On behalf of the Council, Sir Vincent asked that there 
should be further consideration of the major issues raised in the Bill, 
and emphasized the inportance of maintaining the African Affairs 
Board "as a safeguard for African interests,” and of the need for 
Britain to exercise her responsibilities ” towards the protected 
porsons in the Territories concerned.” 

The Southern Rhodesia Electoral Amendment Bill, imple- 
menting the new franchise provisions for the Colony, was 
promulgated in the Government Gazette on Oct. 18. 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Observer) 

(Prev. rep. 15781 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
appointed “ Consultant ” on U.S. Administration’s 
Programme for NATO Meeting. 

The White House announced on Nov. 12 that Mr. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, the Democratic candidate in the last two presi- 
dential elections, had agreed to become a “ consultant ” in 
shaping the Administration’s programme for the December 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Paris. It was stressed 
that Mr. Stevenson had originally been invited to take part in 
the formulation of American proposals to be made by President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles to the other Heads of Government 
at the NATO meeting, but had declined this offer. He had 
agreed, however, to be kept informed of policy proposals as 
they were developing, and to give his comments orally or in 
writing before final decisions were taken. 

Mr. Stevenson said in New York that while he could not undertake 
any part in formulating President Eisenhower's policies, he would 
gladly ” pre-view ” and discuss the Paris proposals before they were 
put into final shape. Where he was In agreement he would bo willing 
to do all the u missionary work” ho could, ” privately, publicly, 
and politically, both In this country and in Europe among our Allies,” 
and ho had already furnished tho State Department with a memoran- 
dum stating his first impressions of the problems to be confronted. 
In view of the gravity of tho situation, ho had " both a desire and a 
duty ” to assist the Government, regardless of party or personal 
convenience. In reply to a question, Mr. Stevenson said that he 
would he willing to attend the Paris meeting, though his attendance 
would depend upon the nature of the U.S. proposals, and also on 
whether the President was willing to propose an increase In the 
Federal debt limit, which he (Mr. Stevenson) felt would be necessary 
to deal with the problem of increased foreign aid. 

Mr Stevenson had a first meeting on Nov. 18 with Mr. Dulles, 
with whom he discussed questions connected with the forth- 
coming Paris session of the North Atlantic Council. 

It had previously been announced by the White House on 
Nov. 0 that the President would meet Congressional leaders of 
both parties on Dec. 3 prior to the NATO Council meeting. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 15823 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Accountants* Merger. 

An extraordinary meeting of members of the Soriety of 
Incorporated Accountants passed a resolution on Nov.^ 1 
placing the society in voluntary liquidation and transferring 
its net assets to the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales. The decision, taken by 225 votes to 42 
(or more than the three-quarters’ majority required), completed 
the merger scheme between the national institutes and the 
society. Appropriate payments will be made by the English 
institute to the Scottish and Irish institutes in respect of 
members joining the latter bodies. — (Times) ( 15 ^ 4 ° A.) 


C. FRANCE.— Press. - “ Franc-Tireur ” changes Title. 

The left-wing Paris newspaper Franc-Tireur changed its 
title on Nov. 28 to Paris- Journal As hitherto, the paper will 
not be allied to any of the political parties and will continue 
to represent independent left-wing non-Communist opinion. 
Its principal editorial writers remain unchanged, but it has 
new financial backing and is designed to have a more “ P°P ula 5 
appeal than was the case with Franc-Tireur . (De Monde) 

(Prev. rep. xflgff Bell 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Report of Committee of 
Inquiry into Interception of Communications. 

The report of the committee of Privy Councillors appointed 
to inquire into the interception of telephone and postal com- 
munications was published on Oct. 31. It considered that the 
power to tap telephones was justifiable ; that it had been 
used with the greatest care and circumspection ; that it had 
been effective in detecting major ciimmals and preventing 
injury to national security ; and that its exercise in these 
limited spheres should continue, subject to precisely defined 
conditions and safeguards, but should not be extended. The 
committee felt that the decision of Lord Tenby (then Major 
Lloyd-Georgc) to permit the disclosure to the Bar Council of 
information obtained by “ telephone- tapping ” was a mistaken 
one, and recommended that information so obtained should 
not in future be disclosed to private individuals or bodies. 
The report is summauzcd below. 

Existing Conditions for Interception of Telephone Communications. 

The report pointed out that power to intercopt loiters had boon 
exercised from early times and had been recognized as lawful by a 
succession of statutes covering the last 200 years. This power 
extended to telegrams, and it was difficult to resist the view that 
it was wide enough to cover telephone communications as well. If, 
however, it was thought that the power to intercept tolophono 
messages was left in an uncertain state, it would be for Parliament to 
considor what stops ought to be taken to removo all uncertainty. 

Interception was only carried out on a warrant from ilio Home 
Secretary or the Secretary of State for Scotland, sotting out the 
names and addresses or telephone numbers of the porsons concerned . 
On oocnsion a single warrant had boon issued in the past to cover a 
number of names, but the committoo considered this practice 
undesirable. The great majority of the warrants for the detection 
of crime wore granted to the Metropolitan X > olico and the Board of 
Customs and Exciso, and in 1951 throe conditions had boon laid 
down for the police and for the Customs that must ho satisfied before 
a warrant could bo issued. Those wore : 

(1) The offence must he really serious (i.o. ono for which a man 
with no previous record could reasonably be cxpectod to bo sentenced 
to three years' imprisonment, or ono of lessor gravity in which a 
large number of people were involved). 

(2) Normal methods of investigation must have been tried and 
failed, or must be unlikely to succeed if tried. 

(3) There must be good reason to think that an interception would 
result in a conviction. 

Where the Security Servioe was affected, tho Homo Office consid- 
ered each case. The principles governing the issue of warrants were : 

(1) There must be a major subversive or ospionago activity likely 
to injuro the national interest. 

(2) The material likely to be obtained by interception must be of 
direct use in compiling information necessary to the Security Service 
in carrying out the tasks laid upon it by the State. 

Less stress was laid upon tho need to secure convictions, since the 
Security Servioe was primarily concerned with safeguarding the 
State and keeping itself informod about dangers to its security. 

Close supervison over tho use of methods of interooptlon was 
maintained by the Homo Office, and there was a quarterly roviow of 
outstanding warrants by the Permanent TJndor-Socrotary at which 
the authorities concerned were asked to make a case for their con- 
tinuance, The committee had found no evidence of interceptions 
being kept on longer than was thought necessary, but thoy felt that 
outstanding warrants should be roviewod more frequently. The 
report therefore recommended : 

(1) A regular* review of outstanding warrants not less than onee a 
month, both by the Home Office and by every authority granted a 
warrant. 

(2) Warrants should no longer he valid until cancelled, hut their 
validity should be for a definite period of not more than two months. 

(3) The cancellation of a warrant by the authority to whom it 
was issued should be reported instantly to the Home Offloe. 

(4) Full records of each case of interoeption should be kept in the 
Home Offioe, 

The Marrinan Case. The report recalled that it had been the 
settled polioy of the Home Office that, save in the most exceptional 
cases, information obtained by the interoeption of communications 
should not he used as evidence in a oourt or in any other inquiry. 
The committee considered that the actions of Sir Hartley Shawoross, 
in obtaining authority to disclose to the Bar Council and the Benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn information obtained by “ telephone -tapping,” 
and of Lord Tenby, in granting this authority, had been ** governed 
by considerations of the public interest.” Sir Hartley Shawoross 
had been moved by the view that the integrity of the Bar was of 
vital importance to the administration of justice, whilst Lord Tenby 
had considered that the circumstances were so exceptional and the 
ground of the application of suoh importance that he should depart 
from the normal procedure. 

“ We are anxious not to use language which might imply that the 
decision of Lord Tenby was unreasonable,” the report continued. 
4t We recognize that the facts before Lord Tenby were indeed highly 
exceptional. The fact that the administration of justice was involved 


was tho governing consideration in the mind of Lord Tonby, and it 
is easily to bo understood that tho importance of that consideration 
led him to tho conclusion that the action which ho took was in all 
tho circumstances of tho case justifiable, But wo arc of tho opinion 
that tho power given to tho Secretary of State to issue a warrant to 
intercept communications, whether by letter or by telegram or by 
tolophono, is a power of such importance and consequence that it 
should bo most rigorously confined to tho purposes which convinced 
tho li omo Secretary that it was right to issue tho warrant in tho first 
place.” Tho committee therefore recommended that “ there should 
be no disclosure of the information obtained on public grounds by 
tho exorcise of this groat power to private individuals or private 
bodies or domestic tribunals of any kind whatsoever.” 

Use and Effectiveness of Telephone Interceptions. Tho report 
stated that tho major uses to which methods of interception were put 
by the Metropolitan Police wore to break up organized gangs, to 
catch men on tho run, and to detect receivers of stolen property. 
The Board of Customs and Itoiso had started to use this method 
in 1946 at a time when exchange control and quota restrictions had 
led to tho illicit export of capital, usually in tho form of diamonds, 
which was estimated to have reached a value of £9,000,000 in 1952 
and to bo still running at about £0,000,000 a year. Internationally 
organized by a small group, this traffic was hard to trace by normal 
means of detection. 


Tho dutios of tho Security Service were broadly to detect espionage 
and subversion and to ensure that Communists, Fascists, or their 
close associates wore not employed on work vital to State security. 
Espionage was carried out by highly trained people who took extreme 
precautions. Communications were tho weakest link in their 
organization, and without penetration of these communications it 
would of ton bo impossible to detect major espionage at all. 

Tho committoo had received conclusive ©vidonoo of the effec- 
tiveness of interception. Itosults directly achieved by this method 
included tho arrest and conviction of a number of Mr. Billy Hill's 
associates ; tho recapture of a number of escaped convicts ; tho 
conviction of a large-scale smuggler believed to have illicitly exported 
£6,000,000 in three years ; the identification of major spies ; tho 
discovery of highly secret material in passage through the post in 
extremely ingenious forms ; and the cloteetion of Communists 
operating secretly in tho CJivil Service. During 1953-56 tho number 
of arrests made by the Metropolitan Police in consequence of direct 
interception had been 57 per cent of the number of telephones tapped, 
and so far in 1957 every interception but ono had led to an arrest. 
Tho number of eases of detection of major Customs frauds duo to 
interception had boon 80 per cent of the number of interceptions. 
Although suoh cases were a small proportion of the total of convic- 
tions, thoy wore confined to tho biggost and most dangerous offenders, 
and tho most important captures had boon made as a result of 
interceptions. 

Tho committoo wore satisfied that all the officers and officials 
concerned were scrupulous and conscientious in the exorcise of this 
power ; that interoeption was used only where there was good reason 
to believe that a serious offence or security intorost was involved ; 
and that tho number of peoplo with access to material obtained by 
interception was kept to an absolute minimum. Tho evidence had 
overwhelmingly established that there wore continuous, organized, 
and dangerous efforts to spy out secrets of tho Hfcato ; that similar 
organized and continuous efforts wore made to spread subversion 
and to penetrate tho apparatus of the Government and work of high 
security ; and that methods of interception were often tho only 
effective method of countering espionage and subversion and of safe- 
guarding vital State secrets. 

Tho committee considered that public concern might be in some 
degree allayed by knowledge of tho actual extent of the interception 
of letters and telephone messages, and accordingly set out the follow- 
ing figures “ as an exceptional measure ” and in a way which disclosed 
as little as possible about interceptions by security : 


Number of Interceptions Authorized by Secretary of State. 
Police, Drugs, 

Customs, Lotteries. 


Post Offioe, 

Year and 

Security 





Tele- 

Let- 




phones 

ters 

1937 



17 

335 

1938 



20 

422 

1939 



29 

643 

1940 



125 

1,192 

1941 



180 

833 

1942 



164 

512 

1943 



126 

327 

1944 



102 

213 

1945 



56 

90 

1946 



73 

139 

1947 



no 

162 

1948 



103 

156 

1949 



133 

183 

1950 



179 

232 

1951 



177 

261 

1952 



173 

237 

1953 



202 

240 

1954 



222 

223 

1955 



231 

205 

1956 

? * 

. * 

139 

188 
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221 

17 

556 

*— 

288 

20 

710 

— 

330 

29 

973 


365 

125 
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29 
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862 

— * 

2 

164 

514 

— 

2 
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The average annual number of telephone interceptions in the 
20 years was 130, and of letter and telegram interceptions 501. 

The committee were strongly of the opinion that it would be 
wrong for such figures to be disclosed in the future, since even an 
approximate indication of interceptions for security purposes would 
greatly aid agencies hostile to the State. 

Position of M.P.s. With reference to questions asked in the Com- 
mons about the propriety of intercepting the communications of 
M.P.’s, the committee stated that so far as they had been able to 
discover an M.P. was not to be distinguished from an ordinary 
member of the public unless the communications intercepted were 
held to bo in connexion with a parliamentary proceeding. While 
recognizing that it was for the House itself to consider whether the 
interception of a Member’s letters or telephono would constitute a 
breach of privilege, they cited a resolution of 1735 as clear recognition 
by the House of the Secretary of State’s right to intercept a Member’s 
postal packets by tho use of an express warrant. 

Conclusion. All tho evidence was that there had been no tapping 
of telephones in Groat Britain by unauthorized porsons, but there 
could be no certainty that it did not occur. It might even bo done 
without commission of a trespass upon private or Crown property, 
and Parliament might consider whether legislation should be passed 
to make it an offence. 

The committee recognized that the interception of communications 
was regarded with general disfavour. They had no doubt, however, 
that this power should continue to be usod for national security, as 
it had produced important results which could not have been 
obtained in any other way, and that its use in the detection of serious 
crime, so far from injuring the citizen, had been to his benefit. 

Mr. Gordon- Walker’s Reservations. Mr. Gordon -Walker expressed 
tho opinion that public repugnance to this practioo had increased, 
and that public concern was such that if the interception of com- 
munications continued as in the past there might be “ some danger 
of a weakonmg of tho popular approval without which the police 
cannot in the long run carry on effectively.” He therefore recom- 
mended that this power should be used, for security purposes, only for 
direct counter-espionage and the protection of high secrets of State, 
and tor tho prevention of the employment of Fascists or Communists 
in connexion with work vital to tho State. In the detection of crime 
it should bo confined to tho most extreme and dangerous cases, o.g. 
tho apprehension of dangerous criminals or lunatics or the detection 
of dangerous gangs likely to commit violenoo. 

In recent years, ho pointed out, the number of detections of 
offenders secured through interception by the Customs had been 
only 0.7 per cent of the total number of convictions, whilst the 
number of arrests made by tho Metropolitan rolice as the result of 
interception had been only 0.13 per cent of the total number of 
arrests for indictable offences. These figures suggested that even if 
Interception wore brought to an end there would bo no catastrophic 
increase in the amount of crime escaping detection. Mr. Gordon- 
Walkcr also proposod that no warrant should be issued save on a 
Bworn information or affidavit, and that no material obtained should 
he used as evidence in any court of law or inquiry in tho publio 
service. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, announced in the 
House of Commons on Oct. 81 that the Government had 
accepted all the committee’s main recommendations, and that 
arrangements were being made to give effect to those which 
called for a change in procedure. 

Lord Tenby stated after the publication of the report that, 
in view of the exceptional circumstances, he still considered 
that his action had been justified. At the annual general 
meeting of the Bar on Nov. 4 Lord Chorley withdrew a motion 
which he had proposed, deploring the Bar Council’s use of 
material obtained by intercepting telephone communications, 
in view of the Government’s acceptance of the recommenda- 
tion that material of this kind should not be disclosed to private 
organizations. A vote of thanks to and of confidence in Sir 
Hartley Sliawcross was adopted unanimously. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15776 A.) 

A. BAHREIN. — British Rejection of Persian Claim. 

It was announced in Teheran on Nov. 12 that the Persian 
Government had been instructed by the Shah to put before 
Parliament a Bill declaring Bahrein the 14th Persian province. 
A British Foreign Office spokesman stated on Nov. 14 that 
Bahrein was an independent Arab State under British protec- 
tion ; that Persia had often in the past claimed sovereignty 
over Bahrein on historical grounds, which H.M. Government 
had repeatedly rejected as unfounded ; and that H.M. Govern- 
ment would “ continue to fulfil their obligation to safeguard 
the independence of Bahrein.” 

Persian claims to sovereignty over Bahrein had been pnt forward 
In 1906, 1927, 1952, and 1956, but had always been rejected by 
successive British Governments. 

A statement by the Arab League in Cairo (Nov. 15) said 
that Persia’s claim could not be recognized since Bahrein was 
“ Arab territory.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (14935 B.) 


B. LAOS. — New Cabinet. - Agreement with Pathet 
Lao on Reincorporation of North-Eastern Provinces. 
Pathet Lao Representatives enter Coalition Government. 
- Agreement on Neutralist Foreign Policy. 

After a Cabinet crisis lasting 70 days the Laotian National 
Assembly approved on Aug. 9 a new Government formed 
by Prince Souvanna Phouma, the outgoing Prime Minister, 
the voting being 28 to eight, with one abstention. The new 
Cabinet was a coalition of the Independents and National 
Progressives, the two principal parties. In addition to the 
premiership Prince Souvanna Phouma also took over the 
Defence Ministry, whilst M. Katay Don Sasorith became 
Minister of the Interior and M. Phoui Samanikone became 
Foreign Minister. 

The policy of Prince Souvanna Phouma’s new Government — as 
outlined by him to the National Assembly — was more accommo? 
dating to the Pathet Lao’s demands than his previous offers ; while 
insisting as hitherto on the indivisible sovereignty of the Royal 
Laotian Government, Prince Souvanna Phouma now offered to 
include Pathet Lao representatives in the Government. He also 
expressed willingness to incorporate the Pathet Lao forces into the 
Royal Laotian Army after “ screening ’* ; to allow a successor party 
to the Pathet Lao to take part m the elections to be held m January 
1958 ; and to pursue a policy of neutrality, including good-neighbourly 
relations with all neighbouring States. 

Renewed negotiations between Prince Souvanna Phouma 
and the Pathet Lao , which is led by Prince Souphannou Vong 
(the Prime Minister’s half-brother), ended in an agreement on 
Oct. 23 containing the following provisions : (1) immediate 
cessation of hostilities ; (2) integration of the Pathet Lao 
forces in the Royal Laotian Army within the limits of budgetary 
possibilities ; (3) integration of Pathet Lao “ civil servants ” 
in the Kingdom’s administrative system where possible ; 
(4) recognition of the Neo Lao Haksat , the political wing of 
Pathet Lao , as a legal party ; (5) the granting of civil rights to 
Pathet Lao followers on an equal basis with all other Laotians ; 
(0) the formation of a new Government of National Union 
which would include two or three Pathet Lao representatives ; 
(7) an agreement that Laos would “not participate in any 
bloc or military alliance, nor allow any country to establish 
military bases in Laotian territory ” ; (8) acceptance of 

foreign aid without political or military commitments ; (9) 
restoration of the Government’s authority over the north-eastern 
provinces hitherto held by Pathet Lao . 

The agreement was approved by the National Assembly on 
Nov. 2, and the two north-eastern provinces were formally 
transferred to the Royal Laotian Government on Nov. 18. 
On the same day Prince Souvanna Phouma presented a new 
16-member Cabinet to the National Assembly for investiture, 
including two Pathet Lao representatives — Prince Souphannou 
Vong, who became Minister of Planning, and M. Phoumvong 
Vichit, appointed Minister of Education. The National 
Assembly passed a vote of confidence in the new coalition 
Cabinet later the same day. 

It was pointed out in the British and American Press that 
with Laos now committed to a policy of “ neutrality ” it 
would form, with its neighbour Cambodia, a “neutralist” 
corridor stretching from South China to the Gulf of Siam. 
Western observers nevertheless expressed concern lest Com- 
munist influence in the area should be strenghtened as a result 
of this development. — (Times - Le Monde - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15672 A.) 

C. LATIN AMERICA. — Agreement on Stabilization 
of Coffee Prices and Control of Coffee Exports. 

An agreement was signed in Mexico City on Oct. 18 by 
seven countries— Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, together producing 
about 80 per cent of the world’s coffee — to stabilize coffee 
prices in world markets, and to control exports. 

The agreement provided (a) that Brazil would retain a 20 per cent 
reserve of her coffee exports during the year Oct. 1, 1957- Sept. 30, 
1958, exporting about 15,000,000 bags of the current crop (including 
4,000,000 already sold) out of 17,000,000 bags produced for export; 
(6) that exports of mild coffee by the signatories would be limited 
during the period Nov. 1, 1957 to March 31, 1958 to 80 per cent of tho 
average exports in the corresponding periods of the two previous 
years ; (c) that producers of mild coffee would maintain reserves 
equivalent to 10 per cent of all shipments between Nov. 1, 1957 and 
Sept. 30, 1958. 

It was decided to hold a further meeting in Rio de Janeiro 
in January 1958 to which all coffee-producing countries, 
including African countries, would be invited, in order to 
discuss the formation of an international organization for 
controlling coffee exports and stabilizing coffee prices. 

(Bank of London and South America} 
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A. FRANCE. — Renewal of Government’s Special 
Powers for Algeria. 

The French National Assembly agreed on Nov. 12, by 344 
votes to 211 with six abstentions, to renew the Government’s 
special powers for combating the rebellion and terrorism in 
Algeria and Metropolitan France. 

M. Bourg&s-Maimoury (Minister o£ tlio Interior) stated during tlie 
debate tliat tko “ life and death struggle ” waged in Metropolitan 
France by adherents of the National Liberation Front and tko 
Algerian National Movement against each other had cost 550 deaths 
and ovor 2,000 injured since the beginning of 1957. This struggle 
indicated that the National Liberation Front, as a result of the blows 
Inflicted upon it in Algeria, had tried to open up a now front in 
Metropolitan Franco “ with a view to sapping the French lighting 
spirit.*’ M. Bourgfcs-Mannoury also disclosed that under the Emer- 
gency Powers Act of July last, 329 poople had been arrested in 
Metropolitan France, 101 hotels or oaf 6s closed, 329 persons sent to a 
place of lixod residence, and thousands of arms seized. A largo 
number of oases was still pending, and the Government intended to 
use the special powers to the greatest possible extent in order to 
suppress the rebellion. 

During the debate deep apprehension was expressed by soveral 
deputies about the alleged excesses committed by the French forces 
and the police in repressing the Algerian rebellion. M. Teitgen 
(M.B.P.) expressed the view that even though the National Libera- 
tion Movement had committed “ abominable crimes,” their suppres- 
sion did not justify the use of “certain investigative methods” 
ti.e. torture]. If it were established that such methods had been used, 
which was by no means certain, they would bo immoral and contrary 
to the national honour, which demanded that tho fighting should bo 
oonducted according to tho rules of war even if tho enemy omployod 
abominable mothods. Moreover, the use of such methods would help 
the rebel propaganda more than the cause of France. To give the 
Government time to sot on foot the necessary investigations to 
establish the truth, and at the same time to oompol it to take tho 
measures necessary to end these abuses, if proved, M. Teitgen 
proposed an amendment limiting the special powers until April 1, 
1958, or tho resignation of the present Government, whichever was 
the earlier. 

M. Lacoste (Minister for Algeria) pointed out that tho Government 
had accepted periodical control of its actions in Algeria by various 
commissions. Throe such commissions had boon permitted to visit 
Algeria : first tho International Bed Cross Commission, which, after 
a visit in June last, had expressed its appreciation of the facilities 
granted to it ; then tho International Commission against concen- 
tration camps, which had similarly acknowledged tho complete 
liberty with which It had boon allowed to carry out its investigations ; 
and thirdly tho Commission to safeguard individual rights sot up by 
M. Mollet’s Government. As a result of the last-named Commission’s 
import, the Government had already taken a number of measures, 
M. Bourg&s-Maunoury, when Prime Minister, and he personally 
(M. Lacoste), had agreed at tho time that the Commission’s report 
should be published, but the governmental crisis had made this 
impossible. The report would be published, but it was essential that 
it should be accompanied by another report giving full particulars 
Of the atrocities of tho terrorists so as to provide 44 completo and 
honest information *’ about tho position as a whole. The need for 
«nch a complementary report on tho rebels* atrocities had been 
stressed by the 41 Safeguarding Commission ’* itself, which had ex- 
pressed its horror at the ever-growing number of sadistlo barbarities 
and atrocities committed by tho rebels. In reply to M. Teitgen, 
M. Laooste said that it had always been his aim 44 not to abandon 
legality and morality *’ ; that he agreed that malpractices must be 
ended ; and that sanctions had already been taken by the Govern- 
ment in at least 250 cases. Ho undertook to continue as rapidly as 
possible with this action and to give M. Teitgon all the information 
desired. M. Teitgen thereupon withdrew his amendment. 

M. Pierre Cot ( prooressiate ) moved that an additional Article should 
be inserted into the Bill laying down that the special powers should 
be exercised “within the framework of the Declaration of Human 
Bights ” ; that all investigations, searches, and interrogations should 
be handled by judges instead of by officers ; that the military appeal 
tribunal in Algiers should be abolished and its functions trans- 
ferred to the civil courts ; that the reports of the Safeguarding 
Commission should be published ; and that the Commission’s powers 
should be extended to enable it to order the suspension or modifica- 
tion of any administrative or judicial measuros. After M. Lacoste 
had intervened to say that his principal task In Algeria was to protect 
and save the lives of the population, and that he had always honestly 
tried to reconcile the execution of this task with the demand of his 
conscience, M. Cot’s amendment was defeated by 380 votes to 130. 

Both M. SousteUe (Social Bepublican), the former Governor- 
General of Algeria, and M. Isomi (Independent) announced that they 
would support the Bill, although they regarded the special powers 
oontained therein as insufficient. 

The supporters of the Bill included 95 Socialists and four 
members of the Mouvement Sodaliste Africain ; 87 (out of 92) 
Independents and five paysans (Taction sociale ; 64 (out of 75) 
M.R.P. deputies ; 27 (out of 48) Radicals ; 19 (out of 21) 
Social Republicans ; the 14 dissident Radicals ; 12 R.G.R. 
"deputies ; six members of Hie Convention Africaine ; five 
(out of 21) members of the U.D.S.R.-R.D.A. ; five non-inscrits ; 
and one paysan. 


The opponents of the Bill comprised 148 Communists and 
six progresmtes, 80 Poujadists, three M.R.P. , three mm-inserits , 
one Socialist (M. Daniel Mayer), and one U.D.S.R. Five 
M.RJP. deputies and one Independent abstained, while 16 
deputies did not take part in the vote. 

The Bill was approved by the Council of the Republic on 
Nov. 14 by 280 votes to 18, the Moslem senators abstaining. 
The opposition included 15 Communists.-- (Le Monde) 

(Prev. rep. 15847 A.) 

B, EGYPT - JORDAN. — Press and Radio “ War.” 

The Egyptian press and radio launched a violent propa- 
ganda campaign against the Jordanian Government and King 
Husscm personally from the beginning of November, leading 
to equally strong attacks on President Nasser and the Egyptian 
Government from the Jordanian side. The intensity and 
violence of this press and radio u war,” m which Syrian 
propaganda organs also joined in the attacks on Jordan, led 
the Kings of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Libya to issue personal 
appeals for a cessation of recriminations between the countries 
concerned. 

The Cairo newspaper Al tihaxtb accused tho Jordanian Govormnont 
on Nov. 3 of having ontorod into score t negotiations with Israel, 
alleging that tho Jordanian Foreign Minister (Mr. fckimir Bifai) had 
had a secret mooting at Nablus on Sept. 14 with tho Israeli Prime 
Ministor, Mr. Bon-Gurion, and tho Foreign Minister, Mrs. Moir, 
[An Israeli Government spokesman described those allegations as 
“ nonsense. ”] Tho allegations wore repealed by Cairo Radio, which 
bitterly attacked tho Jordanian leaders and accused King Ilussoin 
of accepting a “ bribe ” of $30,000,000 from tho United States. 

Tho Jordanian Government Issued a statement on tho following 
day (Nov. 4) denying tho Shaab allegation as a complete lie, and 
accusing Egypt herself of entoring into secret negotiations with 
Israel. After saying that tho Jordanian Government possessed 
44 quantities of evidence ” to prove that 44 responsible Egyptians are 
carrying out secret communications and contacts with tho Israelis,” 
the statement accused Egypt of “ treason to the Arab cause ” and 
hor rulers of 44 political and moral degradation.” The Jordanian 
radio bittorly attacked President Nasser and other Egyptian leaders, 
applying to them such epithets as 44 dogs,” 44 crows of evil,” 44 treason 
trumpets,” and 44 agents of tho Kremlin ” ; President Nasser himself 
was denounced os a 44 little dictator,” a 44 slave of Moscow,” and a 
44 Don Quixote striking right and left with his wooden sword but 
hitting only himself.” 

During tho following week the press and radio 44 war ” between 
the two countries reached a now peak of violence. The Egyptian 
Press (including the official Al Goumhouria) and Cairo Radio 
described King Hussein as a 44 traitor ” and accused his Government 
of allowing Jordan to become a 44 base of American imperialism,” 
whilst the Jordanian press and radio accused the Egyptian rulers of 
trying to foment dissension and mutiny In Jordan so that the Arab 
world would be 44 an easy victim for tho Egyptians’ masters in 
Moscow.” Tho personal attacks on King Hussein were bitterly 
resented by tho Jordanian press, whioh accused Egyptian news- 
papers of 44 ignoring the othlos of Journalism and prostituting their 
profession.” 

At a mass mooting in Amman on Nov. 11, representatives of the 
Palestine Arab refugees in Jordan pledged their whole-hearted support 
for King Hussein, denounced the 44 campaign of lies ” directed 
against Jordan by the Egyptian press and radio, and called on tho 
Arab League to end the causes of difference between its member- 
states. On tho following day tho Speaker of the Jordanian Parliament 
appealed to tho Hoads and Parliaments of other Arab countries to 
assist Jordan in putting an end to tho Egyptian press and radio 
campaign, which was 44 poisoning tho Arab atmosphere,” 

In a broadcast on Nov. 9, King Hussein thanked his people 
for their nation-wide demonstrations of loyalty and for their 
resentment at the “ lies fabricated against Jordan by the hired 
propaganda trumpets in Egypt.” Speaking at a press con- 
ference on Nov. 18, King Hussein described the present rulers 
of Egypt and Syria as “ tools of international Communism ” 
who, through propaganda and subversion, were trying to 
spread Communism in Jordan. This campaign, however, had 
had precisely the opposite effect, as It had united the Jordanian 
people, the large refugee population, and the Army solidly 
behind the Government. 

King Saud of Saudi Arabia and King Faisal of Iraq urged 
the Egyptian and Syrian press and radio on Nov. 14 to cease 
attacking Jordan, declaring that such campaigns would 
“ benefit only the enemies of Arabs and Moslems.” King Idris 
of Libya also appealed on Nov. 18 to the Governments and 
peoples of Egypt, Syria and Jordan to cease recriminations 
“ for the sake of the dignity of the Arab nation.” Although 
there was no official response to these appeals, the Egyptian 
press and radio made little or no reference to Jordanian affairs 
after mid-November, and ceased its attacks on King Hussein 
and the Jordanian leaders.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 1561a A ; 15561 A.) 
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TUNISIA - FRANCE. — Suspension of French 
Military Aid to Tunisia. - Delivery of British and U.S. 
Arms. - French Protests to British and U.S. Govern- 
ments. - Mr. Macmillan’s Visit to Paris. - Gaillard- 
Macmillan Statement. - Deterioration of Franco- 
Tunisian Relations in 1957. - Suspension of French 
Economic Aid. - Tunisian Counter-Measures. - Clashes 
between French and Tunisian Troops. - Incidents on 
Tunisian-Algerian Border. 


A serious crisis arose in the relations between France on the 
one hand and Britain and the U.S.A. on the other when the 
French Government suspended the supply of equipment 
to the Tunisian Army in August 1957, whereupon the Tunisian 
Government appealed to the other Western Powers for assis- 
tance. After a French olfer to resume deliveries on condition 
that Tunisia would not accept armaments from any other source 
had been rejected by President Bourguiba, consignments of 
British and U.S, arms were delivered on Nov. 15, an action 
which led to strong protests from the French Government. 
Details of these and other recent developments in Franco- 
Tunisian relations during the past year are given below under 
cross-headings. 
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French troops in Tunisia . , p It seemed to the Government that the 
only possible guarantee wohTd be „^ie settlement of the problems in 
dispute between Tunisia and France. reason it has instruc- 

ted the French Ambassador m Turns, M. Gorse, to propose to 
President Bourguiba the holding of a conference to deal with the 
questions at issue between the two countries, military, economic, 
financial, or administrative . . . We are ashing our allies that no 
decision on future deliveries of arms should be taken until the results 
of this conference are known.” 


The fail of M. Bourg^s-Maunoury’s Government on the same 
day (Sept. 30), and the 36-day Cabinet crisis which followed, 
prevented any progress being made with the French proposal 
for a conference. The Tunisian Government meanwhile 
continued negotiations with the U.S. Government and also 
with the British Government, which it had approached at 
the end of September. In return for guarantees from President 
Bourguiba that the arms would be used solely for defensive 
purposes and would not be allowed to fall into the hands of 
the Algerian insurgents, the two Governments agreed to 
supply Tunisia with arms if France refused to do so. To 
avoid embarxassing the next French Government, however, 
no deliveries were made while the French Cabinet crisis con- 
tinued, and President Bourguiba agreed that the deliveries 
should be postponed until a week after a new French Govern- 
ment had been formed. 


Suspension of French Military Aid. - Delivery of British 
and U.S. Arms to Tunisia. 

A request by the Tunisian Government for 1,000 rifles to 
equip one battalion of its Army was refused by the French 
Government early in August. [According to an earlier state- 
ment issued in Paris on May 27, France had previously supplied 
to Tunisia equipment for a mixed Army regiment, about 2,000 
arms for the police, and training equipment for the n.c.o. 
school at Bar do.] The Tunisian Government thereupon 
approached the U.S. A., Italy, and Belgium, and also appealed 
to the Arab States on Aug. 8 for assistance. In an inter- 
view with a Nctv York Times correspondent (Sept. U) 
President Bourguiba stated that both Italy and Belgium had 
refused to sell arms to Tunisia “ because of French pressure,” 
and that no reply had been received from the U.S.A. “ If the 
United States it^-anrexiety toplaaae France to -the point 

of forgetting our independence,” he declared, “ we must begin 
to consider our own interests,” adding that overtures had been 
received through the Soviet Embassy in Paris. On the following 
day, however, President Bourguiba received the U.S. Ambas- 
sador, who assured him that the U.S. Government was giving 
the matter close attention. 

On Sept. 16 Cairo Radio announced that the Egyptian 
Government had offered to supply arms to Tunisia as a gift ; 
the Tunisian Ambassador to Egypt (M. el-Tayab cl-Sahabany) 
stated on Sept. 28 that this offer had been accepted, and that 
a Tunisian military mission would shortly visit Cairo to discuss 
details. On the following day the U.S. Government gave 
President Bourguiba a written assurance that Western arms, 
possibly from Italy, would reach Tunisia during October. 
Announcing this on Sept. 26, President Bourguiba emphasized 
that Tunisia did not intend to obtain arms from Communist 
sources, and stated that although a Czechoslovak trade delega- 
tion had recently visited Tunis the question of arms supplies 
had not been raised. 

The possibility of Tunisia’s receiving arms from an inde- 
pendent source caused great concern in France, and M. Pineau 
made a statement on the question during the debate preceding 
the vote of confidence on the Algerian loi-cadre on Sept. 30 
(see 15847 A). The French Government, he announced, had 
proposed that a conference should be held to settle all the 
questions at issue between France and Tunisia, and that any 
decision on the delivery of arms should he postponed until the 
results of the conference were known. 

“ The Tunisian Government,” M. Plnoau said, “ asked France to 
supply it with arms . . . Although no weapons belonging to the regular 
Tunisian Army have so far been found in the possession of the 
Algerian rebels, the Frenoh Government considered that it could not 
give an affirmative reply because of the deterioration of Franco- 
Tunisian relations . . . Following this refusal, Tunisia approached 
certain Western Governments, which after consultations with France 
did not comply with this request . . . The Tunisian Government then 
made it known that it was considering approaching certain Eastern 
Powers to obtain deliveries of arms — an announcement which 
aroused strong feeling among the majority of our allies, who con- 
sidered that the question should be re-examined . . . The Frenoh 
Government . . . strongly insisted on a number of essentials, notably 
concerning the security of our troops and the maintenance of Western 
solidarity. As a pre-requisite to any decision it raised the question of 
what guarantees would he forthcoming that the equipment would 
not he passed on to the Algerian rebels, or employed against the 


Following the formation of M. Gaillard’s Government on 
Nov. 5, the British and U.S. Governments informed the new 
French Cabinet that they would deliver a consignment of arms 
to Tunisia on Nov. 12 if France had not done so before that 
date. The French Government replied that it was prepared to 
supply equipment for two battalions if President Bourguiba 
gave a further guarantee that he would not accept arms from 
any country other than France — in particular, from Egypt or 
the Communist powers — and proposed that the British and 
U.S. Governments should associate themselves with a demarche 
to this effect by the French Ambassador m Tunis. Both 
Britain and the U.S.A. declined this invitation, but agreed to 
postpone once more the delivery of arms until the French offer 
had been submitted to the Tunisian Government. On Nov. 13 
M. Gorse (the French Ambassador in Tunis) accordingly saw 
President Bourguiba, who rejected the French conditions as 
incompatible with Tunisian sovereignty. 

President Bourguiba explained his reasons for rejecting these 
conditions m a broadcast on Nov. 15. To accept them, he said, 
would have plaoed “ limits on our sovereignty as an independent 
country ” and would hare been an unfriendly gesture towards 
Egypt, whose offor of a free gift of arms had already boon accepted. 
Moreover, if France became Tunisia’s sole source of supply, there was 
a danger that she would make a frontier incident, or a speech which 
might cause offence in Paris or Algiors, an excuse for suspending arms 
deliveries as she had already suspended economic aid. The condi- 
tions laid down by Britain and the U.S.A., on the other hand, wore 
reasonable, as Tunisia had never attacked anyone or transferred 
arms to others in the past, and had no intention of doing so in the 
future. " It seems,” President Bourguiba added, ” that all our 
difficulties arise from the faot that France does not take Tunisian 
independence seriously.” 

During the evening of Nov. 13 Mr, Houghton, the U.S. 
Ambassador in Paris, informed M. Gaillard that the U.S. and 
British Governments had decided to proceed with the deliveries, 
whereupon the Premier immediately summoned an emergency 
Cabinet meeting. M. Gaillard again saw Mr. Houghton and 
also Sir George Young, the British Chargd d’ Affaires, during 
the night of Nov. 13-14 and lodged a strong protest. The 
British and U.S. Governments, however, officially announced 
their decision on Nov. 14, and the arms were delivered to 
Tunisia on the following day. The British consignment 
consisted of 350 Sterling sub-machine guns and 70 Bren guns 
with ammunition, representing a total value of £20,000, and 
the U.S. consignment of 500 rifles and 50,000 rounds of 
ammunition. 

A statement issued m Washington on Nov. 14 said that Tunisia, 
as a free and independent member of the U.N., had the right to 
provide for her internal security and self-defence. Tunisia had 
freely chosen to identify herself with the West, and Western nations 
should provide her with an opportunity to purchase arms from 
Western sources. The statement concluded by expressing regret 
that the French Government had not “ found it possible to associate 
herself with the supply of arms to Tunisia, despite the frequent 
consultations which have taken place on this subject.” 

Statements by M. Gaillard and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 

Great indignation was aroused in French political circles, 
and among the French population generally, by the delivery 
of British and American arms to Tunisia. The French delega- 
tion walked out of the NATO parliamentary conference (then 
meeting in Paris) during the afternoon of Nov. 15, and later 
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the same day M. Gaillard informed the National Assembly 
that unless a solution were found by Dec. 16 France would 
reconsider her position regarding the NATO “summit” 
conference scheduled to open on that date. 

M. Gaillard said that Trance had decided to suspend arms 
deliveries to Tunisia because of 44 the difficulties which arose in 
Franco -Tunisian relations during the summer, the numerous frontier 
incidents, and the admitted, if not voluntary, assistance given to 
the Algerian fellaghas Belgium and Italy, when approached, had 
refused to supply Tunisia with anus, thereby 44 showing their friend- 
ship for and confidence in France and their clear appreeiation of the 
real nature of the problem.*’ During October, howovor, Britain and 
the U.S.A. had given several warnings that if Franco did not supply 
Tunisia they would do so themselves, as they considered that 44 it 
was necessary above all to avoid an appeal by Tunisia to the Soviet 
bloo and its allies.” After his [M. Gaillard’s] Government was 
formed, Britain and America had insisted all the more that Western 
arms must reach Tunisia because there were reports of a large arms 
delivery coming from Egypt ; the result was that President Bour- 
guiba, being 44 assured of deliveries from both Anglo-Saxon and 
Egyptian sources,” had refused the guarantees asked by France. 

The French Government had demanded these guarantees, and had 
refused to be 44 satisfied with vague hopes or more promises,” 
M. Gaillard continued, 44 not only because we have too often boon 
disappointed, not only because Tunisia’s independence de jure is 
compromised daily by the armed occupation of a considerable part 
of its territory by tho fellaahas, not only because the Tunisian 
Government which submits to this occupation claims to approve of 
it, but also because tho [French] Government is accountable to tho 
nation for the young men who are fighting in Algeria . . . Tho situation 
created by the Anglo-American decision is a grave one. The French 
people resent it as an unfriendly gesture , . . Article 6 of the Atlantic 
Pact expressly lays down that it covers the Algerian departments. 
Any threat to their integrity should automatically bring the solidarity 
of our allies into play. Plow can we reconcile that with deliveries of 
arms, withoxit a guarantee, to a neighbouring country which takes 
pride in assisting tho Algerian rebels ? . . . 

44 The Government will act firmly and calmly,” M. Gaillard went 
on. 44 It does not intend to weaken what remains of tho Atlantic 
Pact more than has been done already. On the contrary, it will 
seize this opportunity to strengthen it, convinced that if this result 
is not attained by our joint efforts the alliance uniting us would soon 
fall to pieces. The Government will not rest content with tho very 
firm protest which has boon addressed to the British and U.S. Govern- 
ments. Without waiting for the meeting of NATO Heads of Govern- 
ments which will take place in Paris on Dec. 16, it will soolc a solution 
to this problem consistent with tho solidarity of tho Atlantic nations 
and France’s vital interests in Algeria and North Africa. If a clear 
and unequivocal solution is not reached by Deo. 16, the basis of tho 
NATO conference and the hopes which it has raised will bo 
endangered. Parliament will then be informed of the situation and 
will have to decide ... on solutions in keeping with the nation’s 
interests.” 

The British Government’s views on the situation were 
given by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, in a state- 
ment to the House of Commons on Nov. 18. 

44 1 deeply regret the differences of opinion which have arisen with 
the French Government over this matter,” Mr. Lloyd said. 44 1 wish 
to emphasize the following points . . . Tunisia, as an independent 
sovereign State, is entitled to arms for the purposes of legitimate 
self-defence and internal seourity, particularly in view of the need 
to ensure effective control of her frontiers. Secondly, there has been 
no dispute whatever with the French Government on the principle 
that any delivery of arms by any Western country must be subject 
to satisfactory undertakings by the Tunisian Government that those 
arms would only be used for legitimate self-defence and internal 
seourity, and would not under any circumstances be allowed to fall 
into unlawful hands. On that point the Tunisian Government gave 
assurances which both H.M. Government and the U.S. Government 
regarded as satisfactory. No suggestion was made to us by the 
French Government that the Tunisian assurances on this point were 
not adequate. On the contrary, the French Government were 
themselves prepared to send arms to Tunisia ; and although in the 
event they did not do so, this was not because of any lack of assur- 
ances on the point which I have mentioned, but rather because 
certain other assurances relating to the source of future supplies to 
Tunisia were not forthcoming. 

44 Thirdly, France is the traditional supplier of arms to Tunisia 
and, as we mad© clear to both the French and Tunisian Governments, 
we believe that France should continue by agreement with Tunisia 
to be the main supplier. Fourthly, it would be most unfortunate if 
the Tunisian Government should be forced to rely upon arms coming 
indirectly or directly from the Soviet bloc.” In conclusion, Mr. Lloyd 
emphasized that 44 at every point we have consulted the French 
authorities fully and informed them of our communications with the 
Tunisian Government and the U.S. Government ” ; that the delivery 
of the arms had been postponed several times 44 in order to meet 
French difficulties ” j and that they had been delivered only after 
44 the French and Tunisian Governments informed us that they had 
been unable to agree on the basis upon which French arms might 
have been Supplied.” 

Mr. Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition) said that if the 
British and U.S. Governments had refused Tunisia’s request, 


they would have been aligning themselves firmly behind the 
French Algerian policy, which would have led to a grave 
worsening of relations between the NATO Powers and the 
Arab States. The concept of interdependence could not mean 
the simple acceptance by all NATO countries of a policy 
carried out by one member, unless there had been full discus- 
sion in NATO itself. 

Macmillan-Gaillard Discussions. 

Mr. Macmillan announced in the House of Commons on 
Nov. 21 that “ in the light of recent developments in North 
Africa and the coming NATO meeting ” he had accepted an 
invitation to visit Paris on Nov. 25 to discuss matters of 
common interest with M. Gaillard. The Prime Minister, 
accompanied by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, accordingly visited Paris 
on Nov. 25-26 for talks with M. Gaillard and M. Maurice Faure 
(State Secretary for Foreign Affairs), who deputized for 
M. Pineau because of the latter’s absence in the United States. 
The following communique was issued at the end of the 
discussions : 

44 Tho Ministers had a general discussion on North African problems, 
bearing in mind that responsibility for a solution of tho Algerian 
question lies with Franco. Tho French Ministers indicated the lines 
on which tho French Government wore proceeding. In a spirit of 
solidarity botwoon their two countries, both Prime Ministers expressed 
their conviction that Franco should continue to discharge her special 
responsibilities in North Africa, where she traditionally possesses a 
pre-eminent position and makes an indispensable contribution to 
the common dofenoo of tho free world. 

44 In the same spirit, after a frank discussion on tho matter of arms 
for Tunisia, both Prime Ministers decided to make arrangements 
designed to avoid tho recurrence of difficulties similar to those which 
have recently arisen. Consultations on this subject botwoon tho two 
Governments are continuing. 

44 The Ministers considered the preparations for tho NATO meeting 
of Heads of Governments in Docombor. Mr, Macmillan gave an 
account of Ms mooting in Washington with President Eisenhower 
which led up to tho declaration of common purpose and inter- 
dependence of Oot. 25, and M, Gaillard expressed tho French Govorn- 
mont’s views on tho subject. 

44 Tho Ministers agreed that tho December mooting should give a 
more precise definition to tho principles of interdependence and to 
tho solidarity of the alliance, in accordance with tho spirit of equality 
which underlies tho treaty. They considered, in particular, that this 
solidarity should result in Increased pooling of resources and know- 
ledge, especially in the field of research development and production. 
They also agreed that everything possible should bo done to develop 
the system of consultation In the alliance. 

44 The Ministers reviewed the position reached to date in tho Free 
Trado Aroa negotiations. They agrood on the political importance of 
finding solutions to tho toohnical problems Involved.” 

In a short press statement on leaving tho 1 16 tel Mutignon 
(the French Prime Minister’s residence), Mr. Macmillan 
described the conference as a “ complete success ” and said 
that they had “ worked in a very good spirit ” and made 
“ great progress.” In a statement on Nov, 27 to the House of 
Commons, Mr. Macmillan said that Britain had given no 
absolute guarantee that no further arms would be supplied 
to Tunisia, hut had expressed the hope that they would normally 
be supplied by France. 

A French official spokesman expressed satisfaction at the assurances 
given by the British Ministers, which would allay the anxiety felt 
In France that British policy towards French North Africa might 
have undergone a change. Particular satisfaction was expressed 
at the faot that, In the British view, a solution of the Algerian problem 
remained a French responsibility. It was commented in the Fronoh 
Press, however, that while Mr. Macmillan had apparently convinced 
M. Gaillard that French fears about an Independent Anglo-American 
policy on Algeria, or of a possible modification of Britain’s attitude 
towards the North African problem, had been completely unjustified, 
he had avoided any express commitment on the part of the British 
Government not to send more arms to Tunisia, though agreeing on 
further consultations to avoid the recurrence of similar difficulties 
between tho two countries. 

Demonstrations by French extreme right-wing organisations 
against the delivery of arms to Tunisia took place on Nov, 12 
outside the U.S. Embassy in the Place de la Concorde, resulting 
in clashes with the police. To avoid similar incidents during 
Mr. Macmillan’s visit, strong detachments of armed police 
were stationed at the approaches to the British Embassy in 
the Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honor6, 

Mr. Maudling, U.K. Minister of State in charge of the European 
Free Trado Area question, also accompanied Mr. Macmillan to Paris 
but returned to London on Nov, 25, since the question of the Free 
Trade Area and the Common Market could receive only little atten- 
tion because of the Ministers* preoccupation with political problems. 
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M. Pineau’ s Discussions in Washington. 

M. Pineau, who had arrived in the United States on Nov. 17 
to take part in the U.N. General Assembly’s debate on 
the Algerian question, visited Washington from Nov. 18-20 
for talks with the U.S. Government. In a statement on his 
arrival he revealed that the Soviet Ambassador in Paris had 
given him an assurance that the U.S.S R. would not send arms 
to Tunisia. On Nov. 19-20 M. Pineau had a number of talks 
with Mr. Dulles, and also saw Mr. McElroy, (Secretary of 
Defence) and senior military ollicials at the Pentagon. 

A State Department spokesman said that Mr. Dulles had received 
M. Pmoau’s protest on tho despatch of U.S. arms to Tunisia “ with 
understanding and sympathy ” ; had told M. Pmoau that the U.S.A. 
shared Franco’s concern that those arms should he used “ exclusively 
for internal security and self-defence ” ; and had explained that 
Tunisia had in fact given “ undertakings in that sense.” After tho 
Pineau-Dullos talks on Nov. 20 the spokesman said that an “ agree- 
ment or understanding in principle ” had been reached “ that the 
U.S. A., in co-operation with other interested parties, would try to 
work out procedures for the future to allay French fears as to the 
possibility that arms going to Tunisia would fall into unauthorized 
hands.” Mr. Dullos, in a press statement on Nov. 19, had said that 
he considered France to be Tunisia’s “ natural arms supplier ” and 
would like to soe Franco “ do the job.” 

M. Piueau’s talks at the U.S. Defence Department were reported 
to have dealt largely with the quostion of the establishment of U.S. 
intermediate -rang© ballistic missile bases in France. 

Franco-Tunisian Relations in 1957. 

Prior to the suspension of French military aid to Tunisia, 
and the subsequent supply of arms to that country by Britain 
and the United States, Franco-Tunisian relations had con- 
tinued to deteriorate since the suspension of negotiations on a 
new defence agreement between the two countries in June 
1956 [see 14989 A]. This tension between France and Tunisia, 
extending for over a year, attained the dimensions of a crisis 
on three occasions : in October-November 1956, following the 
arrest of live Algerian nationalist leaders while en route from 
Rabat to a conference m Tunis [see 15329 A] ; in May- June 
1957, as a result of the suspension of French economic aid to 
Tunisia ; and in September-October 1957, following a series of 
incidents on the Algerian-Tunisian frontier. The first crisis 
ended with the announcement on Dec. 11, 1956, that normal 
diplomatic relations would be resumed, and with the appoint- 
ment on Jan. 28, 1957, of new French and Tunisian Ambas- 
sadors [see page 15331]. Further developments in Franco- 
Tunisian relations during 1957 are summarized below. 

Suspension of French Economic Aid to Tunisia. 

The Government of M. Mollet decided on May 20, 1957, to 
withhold payment to Tunisia of the first instalment of 
2,000,000,000 francs due under a financial aid agreement 
which had been signed in April, and which provided for the 
payment to Tunisia of 12,100,000,000 francs in several instal- 
ments. M. Mollet stated in the National Assembly on the 
following day that the French decision bad been taken 
“ because of Tunisia’s present attitude.” 

A Tunisian statement of May 24 claimed that the French 
Government had denounced the financial aid agreement, that 
it had thereby also ended the Franco-Tunisian economic and 
financial convention of June 3, 1955 [see 14289 A], and that 
Tunisia had thus been released from her own obligations under 
that convention. 

After stating that the French Government had refused to carry 
out its obligations “ becauso of Tunisia’s attitude towards the 
Algerian problem,” the communiqu6 said : “ Tho Tunisian’s Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Algerian problem has remained constant, 
and in any case has not changed since the French Finance Minister 
signed the financial agreement. It has been expressed by the Tunisian 
Premier on several occasions, and aims at utilizing every means of 
restoring peace in the neighbouring territory on the basis of free 
©lootions under international control . . . When speaking of assistance 
given to the Algerians, and demanding Tunisia’s neutrality, the 
French Government fails to take into account that its own troops 
stationed in Tunisian territory use the country as an operational 
base, contrary to the wishes of the people and Government of 
Tunisia. The economic and financial convention between France 
and Tunisia signed on June 3, 1955, stipulated that aid from France 
was an inseparable counterpart of the eoonomic concessions freely 
agreed to by Tunisia. As a French Government has considered it 
unnecessary to carry out its commitments in this matter, Tunisia 
is released from the obligations which she had accepted as a, counter- 
part.” 

A French Foreign Ministry communique, issued on May 24, 
declared that the French Government had never denounced 
the Franco-Tunisian financial agreement. It had, however, 
“ once again brought to the Tunisian Government’s notice the 
inadmissible character of the assistance which it was giving or 
allowing to be given to the Algerian rebellion.” In particular, 


it had been emphasized that it was “ inconceivable that French 
aid to Tunisia should directly or indirectly assist France’s 
enemies,” and it rested with the Tunisian Government to give 
France 46 the necessary guarantees for the normal application 
of the financial agreement.” 

The Tunisian Cabinet decided on May 31 to carry out a 
unilateral revision of the Customs agreement with France 
signed on Dec. 28, 1955 [see 14812 A], so as to permit in future 
reciprocal tariff agreements between Tunisia and third coun- 
tries without French participation — a decision equivalent to 
the abrogation of the Franco-Tunisian Customs union. It 
was also decided to set up a special commission to prepare, 
co-ordinate, and supervise import and export programmes and 
trade agreements, and to create a guarantee fund for foreign 
investments in Tunisia. 

Following these decisions, trade agreements on a most -favoured- 
nation basis were signed with Yugoslavia m June and. with Switzerland 
in October. 

A law was promulgated by President Bourguiba on Oct. 10 
abolishing the French and Franco-Tunisian chambers of 
commerce and agriculture in Tunisia. 

An official statement said that French participation m these 
bodies was incompatible with Tunisia’s status as an independent 
State, but that foreigners would be allowed to form a chamber of 
commeroe which would have the same status as the foreign chambers 
of commence established in France. It was pointed out m the French 
Press that this measure, which had been adopted without previous 
consultation with the French Embassy, constituted a breach of the 
convention of Juno 3, 1955, on the status of the French community 
in Tunisia, which expressly provided for the maintenance of the 
French chambers of commeroe and agriculture [see 14289 A]. 

Clashes between French and Tunisian Forces. - Partial Withdrawal 
of French Forces in Tunisia. 

A series of incidents occurred at the end of May 1957 on 
the Algerian-Tunisian frontier in the neighbourhood of Ain- 
Draham, where about 2,000 Algerian refugees had crossed 
mto Tunisia. They culminated in a clash between French 
troops and Tunisian soldiers and National Guards on May 31* 
in which seven of the latter were killed ; details of the incident, 
which aroused intense indignation in Tunisia, remained 
obscure, as contradictory versions were issued by the Tunisian 
and the French authorities. 

The Tunisian version alleged that French troops had tried to 
drive the refugees back into Algeria by force ; had blocked frontier 
roads ; and had opened fire on Tunisian forces sent to the area, 
killing seven and wounding 14. It was further alleged that two 
Tunisian officials — M. Hajeri (secretary -general of the Foreign 
Ministry) and M. Sebsi (of the Ministry of the Interior) — had been 
negotiating with tho French officer in charge when the latter gave 
the order to open fire. The French Foreign Ministry, on the other 
hand, alleged that a French unit returning from a routine patrol 
had found the road blocked by Tunisian troops ; that the French 
commanding officer had been fired on by a Tunisian soldier ; and 
that the French foroos had thereupon returned the fire. 

Following a strong protest to France at this incident, M. Bourguiba 
announced 011 June 1 that tho Tunisian Cabinet had informed the 
French Government of its desire to open negotiations on the evacua- 
tion of the French forces. On the same day the Tunisian Government 
issued an order forbidding French troops to make any movement 
without its express authority; the French High Command, while 
refusing to recognize the validity of this order, nevertheless confined 
its troops to barracks and ordered movements to be confined to the 
minimum necessary for maintaining contacts and supplies. In the 
Gab6s area, however, the French commander rejected a proposal by 
the local Governor that all troop movements should be suspended or 
notified to him beforehand, and ordered his forces to use their 
weapons if necessary. In consequence a number of clashes, in which 
10 French soldiers and 11 Tunisians were killed, occurred during 
June 3-14 between French troops and Tunisian National Guards 
and armed civilians, who had erected barricades to prevent the 
movement of French troops and supply columns. 

A proposal by M. Pineau that a joint inquiry commission 
should be set up with a view to preventing future incidents 
was rejected by the Tunisian Government. In a speech on 
June 13 M. Bourguiba denounced the “ intolerable insolence ” 
of the French military authorities, and continued : “We are 
determined to end this injustice and aggression, even if we 
have to enter into an armed conflict with France . . . If the 
French Government supports its soldiers’ attitude in Tunisia, 
and allows them to treat Tunisian sovereignty with contempt 
and to claim the right to speak and act as if they were the 
country’s masters, I fear that incidents will gradually become 
increasingly serious, until they degenerate into a general 
conflict.” He emphasized, however, that Tunisia’s desire foi 
co-operation and friendship with France had not changed, and 
appealed to the new French Government headed by M. Bourg&s* 
Maunoury to open negotiations for the withdrawal of all the 
French forces in Tunisia to their base at Bizerta. 
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M. Bourg£s-Maunoury’s Government subsequently sub- 
mitted new proposals to the Tunisian Government for the 
partial evacuation of its forces m Tunisia, details of which were 
announced on June 27. These provided that about 10,000 of 
the 25,000 French troops in Tunisia should be transferred to 
Algeria during the next six months, and that the remainder 
should be confined to the bases at Bizcrta, El Aouina, Gafsa, 
Gab£s, Sfax, and Itemada. M. Bourguiba welcomed these 
proposals as a contribution to better Franeo-Tumsian relations, 
but emphasized that Tunisia could not enter into negotiations 
for a joint defence agreement until the French forces had been 
withdrawn from all their Tunisian bases except Bizerta. 

Further Incidents on Algerion-T unisian Frontier. 

M. Andrd Morice (then Minister of Defence) stated on June 27, 
1957, in connexion with the French Government’s new proposals, 
that the French Army would if necessary pursue Algerian 
rebel bands across the Tunisian border, claiming that it 
possessed the right to do so under international law. This 
warning was repeated on several occasions by M. Morice and 
M. Lacoste (the French Minister-Resident in Algeria). On 
Aug. 13 President Bourguiba appealed to Algerians who had 
received asylum m Tunisia to respect Tunisian sovereignty, 
warning them that if their attitude led the French to attack 
them on Tunisian soil, the Tunisian Stale itself would be 
threatened. During September and October, however, a 
number of incidents on the Algerian frontier led to a further 
grave deterioration in Franeo-Tumsian relations. 

The French forces exorcized the “ right of pursuit *’ for tho first 
time on Sept. 1, when an infantry company crossed tho Tunisian 
frontier in the Tobassa area in pursuit of an Algerian rebel band, 
10 of whom, wore killed. The Tunisian Government alleged that the 
Froneh troops had attacked a frontier post and killed sovon frontier 
guards, and a few days later further alleged that French troops had 
attacked a refugee centre at Aln-Draham and killed two Tunisians. 

In view of these incidents, President Bourguiba proclaimed a state 
of emergency along tlio Algeriau frontier on Sept. 9. In a broadcast 
on Sept. 12 he maintained that tho “ right of pursuit” had no basis 
in international law ; assorted that it was being used “ as a pretext 
for attacks ou Tunisia's sovereignty and integrity M ; and announced 
that his Government had demanded tho withdrawal of tho French 
troops stationed in tho Gafsa area. 

On Sept. 10 the Tunisian Government alleged that French troops 
from Algeria had crossed tho frontier in the Kassorine area and 
kidnappod four Tunisians, while on Sept. 12 tho French authorities 
alleged that an Algeriau rebel band had raided a refugee centre near 
Souk-Ahras (on tho frontier) and carried off 225 refugees into 
Tunisian territory. A similar incident occurred during the night of 
Sept. 30-Oot. 1, when some 400 Algerian refugees crossed tho frontior 
(under constraint according to Froneh sources, voluntarily according 
to tho Tunisian Government) in the same area. 

Allegations wore made by Tunisian spokesmen on Sept. 14 and 
Oot. I that Frenoh artillery and aircraft had bombarded and moohino- 
gunned a village in the Aln-Draham aroa, a Tunisian military post 
and a Customs post. A French cominuniqii6 of Oct. 2 alleged that 
Frenoh aircraft had been fired upon from Tunisian soil on 13 occasions 
during the last fortnight of Soptomber, and emphasized that there 
had been no retaliation from the French side. Between Oct. 3 and 
Oot. 8 the Tunisian Government made further allegations that Frenoh 
aircraft had bombed and maohino-gimned a village in the Kef area ; 
that French planes had also machine-gunned a caravan ten miles 
inside Tunisia, killing throe people ; that Frenoh artillery had fired 
on a frontier post ; and that Froneh troops had kidnappod eight 
Tunisian nationals. All those charges wore completely denied by 
the French authorities, who in turn alleged that French aircraft had 
been fired on, that an Algerian citizen had been kidnapped by 
** armed Tunisian elements,** and that 300 Algerians had been carried 
off during tho night of Oct. 20-21 by Algerian rebol bands operating 
from Tunisian territory. 

In a broadcast on Oct. 8 President Bourguiba announced 
that he had decided to recall the Tunisian Ambassador in 
Paris (M. Masmoudi) as “ it is impossible for me to maintain 
friendly relations with France, especially after the communiqu6 
[of Oct. 2] which virtually authorizes French aircraft to bomb 
Tunisian territory.” After M. Masmoudi had had talks with 
M. Bourg&s-Maunoury and M. Pineau, however, it was 
announced on Oct. 5 that President Bourguiba had cancelled 
the order for M. Masmoudi’s recall in view of the conciliatory 
attitude of the French authorities. 

Judicial Convention. - Other Franco-Tunislan Agreements. 

M. Maurice Faure (the French State Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs) visited Tunis from Feb. 14-17, 1957, for discussions 
with M. Bourguiba and other members of the Tunisian 
Government. Agreement was reached on a draft judicial 
convention and on. a protocol defining the status of French 
officials enaployed: by the Tunisian Government, both of which 
were sighed on March 9, 1957. 

, Judicial Convention. ‘ This convention, which came into force on 
July 1, 1957, replaced the convention concluded in 1955 (see 14289 A). 
Its main provisions were : 


(1) The Frenoh courts in Tunisia would bo abolished, and their 
powers transferred to tho Tunisian courts. 

(2) In cases involving tho personal status of French citizens, 
French law would bo applied. 

(3) In civil and commercial oases whore no appropriate Tunisian 
law oxisted, tho courts would apply tho Froneh laws formerly in 
force in Tunisia. 

(4) For a period of live years a French magistrate would share the 
power of decision in civil suits in which one of tho parties was of 
French nationality. 

(5) In criminal cases in which French defendants wore involved, 
half tho members of tho jury would be French. Half tho assessors 
on conciliation boards hearing disputes botwoon employers and 
employees would also bo French, if any of tho parties involved were 
French. 

(C) French magistrates would oontinuo to bo employed by the 
Tunisian Government until sufficient Tunisian magistrates were 
available. 

(7) French lawyers practising at tlio Tunisian Bar would be allowed 
to continue exorcising their profession. 

(8) Tho use of the French language in court and in legal documents 
would oontinuo to bo permitted. 

Technical and Administrative Co-operation. 

This protocol provided that all French Civil Servants omployod by 
tho Tunisian Government would bo incorporated in tho French 
Public Service from April 1, and that tho Tunisian Government 
would oifor a contract, valid for at least two years, to those whoso 
services it wished to retain. M. Khiarl (the Minister responsible for 
tho Tunisian Public florvioo) stated on March 10 that contracts 
would bo offered to about 3,500 Frenoh Civil Servants, including 
1,800 teachers. A communique issued by tho Froneh Embassy in 
Tunis (April 16) gave an assurance that officials who remained in tho 
Tunisian Government's service would retain the same rights of 
promotion and reintegration in tho Froneh Civil Service as those who 
returned to France. 

Agreements on the status of Tunis Radio, on consular 
representation, and on the French gendarmerie in Tunisia had 
previously been signed during August-Octobcr 1950. Details 
of these agreements are given below : 

Tunis Radio. 

The agrooment on tho future status of Tunis Radio, concluded on 
Aug. 29, 1956, replaced the convention of November, 1953, which 
had placed Tunis Radio under Frenoh control for 30 years. Its 
provisions woro as follows : 

(1) All land, buildings, and installations in Tunisia belonging to 
tho French Broadcasting Service (R.T.F.) would become the property 
of the Tunisian Government from March 81, 1957. 

(2) A Tunisian director of Tunis Radio would be appointed 
immediately. 

(3) Tho R.T.F. would oontinuo to supply technical assistance if 
required. 

(4) Broadcasts by Tunis Radio would “ respect tho spirit of friend- 
ship and co-operation animating relations between Franco and 
Tunisia.” 

(5) Two joint standing committees would bo appointed : one to 
deal with tho questions of French technical assistance and tho 
training of Tunisian technicians, tho other to act as a liaison oom- 
mitteo botwoon tho French and Tunisian radio services in programme 
matters. 

Consular Representation. 

This agrooment, concluded on Sept. 18, 1956, provided that 
Tunisia would sot tip two Oonsulatog-Goneral In Franco (in Paris and 
Marseilles), and that others would bo sot tip later. Tho French 
Government would sot up Oonsulatos-General in Tunis, Bizerta, 
Sfax, and Sousse, and Consulates at Gafsa, Oabds, Souk-ol-Arba, 
and Medjez-el-Bab. 

Transfer of French Gendarmerie Post*. 

The Tunisian Government announced on Oot. 3, 1956, that an 
agreement had been concluded whereby tho French gendarmerie 
posts in Tunisia would be transferred to tho Tunisian National 
Guard, whioh had been formed under a decree of Sept, 10, 1958, 

Tunisian Law declaring Co-operation with French 
Protectorate Authorities a “ National Indignity.” - 
French Protests to Tunisia. 

The Tunisian Journal Officiel published on Nov, 20 a law 
(dated Nov. 19) under which Tunisians who had “ willingly 
given cither direct or indirect help to the French Protectorate 
authorities before July 81, 1954,” would be held guilty of 
“national indignity” (indigniti nationale). [July 81, 1954, 
was the date on which M. Mendfcs-Francc, then French Prime 
Minister, had announced in a speech at Carthage the new 
relationship between France and Tunisia based on Tunisian 
internal autonomy— see 18718 A.] 

The law defined tho crime of ** national indignity ” as covering 
the following actions : (1) having been a member of the “ Pseudo- 
Governments ** which had been in office in Tunisia before July 81, 
1954 ; (2) having held a post in the security, Press, or information 
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services ; (3) having been a member of the Grand Council or the 
Regional or Municipal Councils ; (4) having taken part m the 
organization of cultural, economic, political, or other manifesta- 
tions in favour of the French authorities; (5) having acquired 
property “ illegally ” under the terms of a law of Aug. 17, 1957. 

Cases of “ national indignity ” would be decided by the High 
Court of Justice (see 14989 A) and punished by “ national degrada- 
tion,” entailing the loss of civil rights and of all public posts and 
employments ; expulsion from all organizations, professional associa- 
tions and trade unions ; and forfeiture of the right to he a teacher 
or to become a director or manager of companies. 

The promulgation of the law of Nov. 19 caused deep resent- 
ment in France, M. Maurice Faure expressing to M. Masmoudi 
the “ indignation ” of the French Government at the Tunisian 
Government’s action. 

In his statement to M. Masmoudi (Nov. 27) M. Faure recalled 
that the Protectorate rdgimo, based throughout on treaties, had been 
internationally recognized ; that it had been abrogated in 1955 and 
1956 by agreements freely entered into by both sides ; that no 
reservation had been made at the time which would have allowed 
Tunisia to question the legal and political status which had existed 
previously for about 70 years ; and that French recognition of 
Tunisian independence had been the logical fulfilment of the 
Protectorate regime. In the circumstances, the provisions of the 
law of Nov. 19 could only be regarded as a “ hostile measure ” 
against France. 

President Bourguiba, in a statement to Le Monde on Dec. 2, 
described the French resentment as “ exaggerated,” though 
admitting that the law was worded “ in very general terms.” 
He pointed out, however, that it was in no way intended to 
have retrospective effect from the beginning of the Protec- 
torate regime ; that this was quite evident from the fact that 
the Nio-Destour itself had collaborated with the Protectorate 
authorities until Dec. 15, 1951 ; that he (President Bourguiba) 
had personally supported the decision of the National Council 
in August 1950 to take part in the Government [see 113G0 A] ; 
and that this co-operation had only been ended with M. 
Schuman’s Note of Dec. 15, 1951 [see 119G9 A], followed by 
the arrest of the N io-Destour leaders on Jan. 18, 1052 [see 
12181 A], The last-named date was therefore the 64 beginning 
of hostilities ” and the struggle had lasted until July 81, 1954, 
when France had agreed to Tunisia’s internal autonomy. In 
consequence, the law of Nov. 19 would only apply to the 
above-mentioned period (i.e. Jan. 1952- July 1954) and would 
not affect more than a “ few dozen ” people — i.e. only those 
who had taken a more prominent part in the political sphere, 
but excluding all minor civil servants, etc. — (Le Monde - Le 
Figaro - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Franco-Tunisian Relations, 15329 A 5 U.S.- 

Tunisian Relations, 15655 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Press. - Centenary of 
the “ Birmingham Post.” 

The Birmingham Post celebrated its centenary on Dec. 4 
with a special issue containing congratulatory messages from 
H.M. the Queen, the Prime Minister, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and many others. Together with its associated papers, it 
remained a family business until the death in 1942 of Sir Charles 
Hyde (a nephew of the founder), when it was acquired by 
Lord Iliffe. The latter entered into a deed of trust to meet 
the wish expressed by Sir Charles Hyde in his will that the 
independent and local character of the Post and its companion 
papers should be retained. In 1956 the Post absorbed its 
former rival, the Birmingham Gazette , the paper’s full title 
now being the Birmingham Post and Gazette (see 15281 B). 
The present Editor is Mr. W. Yauglian Reynolds. 

The only surviving morning paper in Birmingham, and one 
of the leading provincial newspapers, the Birmingham Post 
was particularly associated with the political campaigns of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and with the campaigns waged by 
Nonconformist divines for the eradication of slums and poverty 
in the city. — (Times - Birmingham Post) 

(Prev. rep. Press Centenaries, 14338 A.) 

B. CANADA. — External Affairs Minister enters 
Parliament. - Federal By-election. 

Dr. Sidney E. Smith, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, was elected as Progressive Conservative M.P. for 
Hastings-Frontenac (Ontario) in a by-election held on Nov. 4. 
He received 9,799 votes against 289 for Mr. Ross Dowson, 
a “ Trotskyist ” Communist who ran as a self-styled Labour 
candidate. The by-election was caused by the appointment 
to the Senate of Mr. George S. White, the former Progressive 
Conservative M.P. for the constituency. — (Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 15759 B.) 


C. ITALY - UNITED KINGDOM. — British-built 
Nuclear Power Plant for Northern Italy. 

It was announced on Nov. 20 that a preliminary agreement 
to co-operate in building an atomic power station in Northern 
Italy had been concluded between AG IP Nuclear e> a recently 
formed subsidiary of the Italian State Oil Corporation ENI 
(Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi ), and the Nuclear Power Station 
Company, of Knutsford (Cheshire). The power station, which 
would be located on one of the North Italian lakes, would be 
of the same type as the Calder Hall station in Cumberland 
and similar to that under construction at Bradwell (Essex), 
and would have a capacity of about 200 megawatts. The 
“ letters of intent ” signed by the chairmen of the two com- 
panies (Signor Enrico Mattei and Sir Claude Gibb) provided 
that the final contract — worth between £25,000,000 and 
£30,000,000, including the initial fuel charge — would be 
concluded before June 30, 1958. 

It was stated that the contract would involve the manufacture in 
Britain of considerable quantities of the nuclear plant, which would 
consist of one reactor running on natural uranium fuel and moderated 
graphite, with a carbon-dioxide gas heat transfer system to produce 
steam in six boiler units. A good deal of the civil engineering work 
involved was likely to be carried out by Italian firms and with local 
labour, but the Nuclear Power Plant Company would provide the 
specialized equipment and knowledge, the project as a whole being 
handled by the company’s co-ordinating division — the Parolle 
Eloctric Plant Company Ltd. 

The contract would provide for a long-term period of collaboration 
between the Nuclear Power Plant Company and AGIP Nucleare, 
while the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority would be responsible for 
the extraction of plutonium from the spent fuel, which would he 
returned to Britain for processing. Negotiations with AGIP Nucleare 
had been in progress since February last, with the participation and 
advice of the XJ.K. Atomic Energy Authority ; under an arrange- 
ment concluded in July, the A.E.A. had agreed to act as con- 
sultant to ENI, with the reservation that it would not advise on the 
choice of individual British firms. Three other British groups had 
also competed for the contract. 

The contract will represent Britain’s first export order for an 
operational atomic power station, and will provide Italy with its 
first station of this kind. It was pointed out that at the nuclear 
power station at Bradwell (Essex), which the Nuclear Power Plant 
Company were building for the U.K. Contral Electricity Authority, 
two reactors would be necessary for an output of 300 megawatts ; 
the fact that the company could now offer an output of 200 mega- 
watts from one reactor alone suggested that it had been able to 
improve substantially the performance of its nuclear “ furnace ” 
within the past year. 

The companies eo-operating in the Nuclear Power Plant 
Company are : C. A. Parsons and Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
A. Reyrolle and Co. Ltd., Hebburn-on-Tyne ; Plead, Wright- 
son and Co., Stockton-on-Tees ; Sir Robert Me Alpine and 
Sons Ltd., London ; Whessoe Ltd., Darlington ; Strachan 
and Plenshaw Ltd., Bristol ; Alexander Fmdlay and Co., 
Motherwell ; and Clarke, Chapman and Co., Gateshead. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Corriere dTnformazione, Milan) 
(Prev. rep. Italian Atomic Development, 14765 A.) 

D. ISRAEL. — Completion of Huleh Scheme. 

The Huleh (Hula) drainage and land reclamation scheme 
near the Israeli-Syrian border, on which work had begun in 
1951, was completed on Oct. 81. The scheme involved the 
draining of Lake Huleh and the adjoining malaria-infested 
swampland, the building of three canals with a total length of 
20 miles across the area, the deepening of the bed of the River 
Jordan south of the lake, and the diversion of the waters of 
the Jordan and Hasbani (a tributary of the Jordan) into new 
canals. By draining the water away from the lake and the 
swampland, the area was turned into 15,000 acres of fertile 
agricultural land with a rich subsoil of peat. 

Work on the scheme had been interrupted soon after its start by 
a number of serious incidents between Syria and Israel in March 
and April 1951, and by Syrian complaints to the U.N. Armistice 
Commission. The Syrians alleged that tho scheme [which affected 
a small area south of Lake Huleh in the demilitarized zone] violated 
the Syrian -Israeli armistice agreement, which provided that no 
action must he taken to gain a military advantage through topo- 
graphical changes. General Riley, then Chief of Staff of the U.N. 
Truce Supervision Organization, decided, however, that the scheme 
involved no military advantages. After lengthy debates in the 
Security Council in April-May 1951, Israel was asked, and agreed, 
to discontinue work in a small area belonging to Arab landlords, 
but was authorized to resume the work elsewhere (see 11524 A). 

On May 13, 1957, the Syrian Government again complained 
to the Security Council, this time against the erection by 
Israel of a Bailey bridge south of Lake Huleh. The Council 
eventually decided, however, to accept the view of General 
Bums (the U.N. Chief of Staff) that the bridge conferred no 
military advantages on either side, and the work was allowed 
1 to be completed. — (Israel Weekly Digest, Jerusalem Times) 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Land Elections in 
Hamburg (1957) and Baden-Wiirttemberg (1956). - New 
Land Ministry in Lower Saxony. 

Elections for the Burgerschaft (the City and Land Parliament.) 
took place m Hamburg on Nov. 10, 1957. This was the only 
Land election to be held during the past two years, except for 
that in Baden- Wurttemberg in March 1950. The results of 
these two elections were as follows, comparison being given 
with the previous elections m these Lander : 



Hamburg Elections. 





1957 


1953 


Seats 

Votes 

Percontago 

Seats 

Social Democrats . . 

69 

551,568 

53.9 

58 

Christian Democrats 

. . 41 

330,363 

32.3 

36 

Free Democrats 

10 

87,981 

8.6 

18 

German Party 

. — 

42,194 

4.1 

8 

German Reich Party 

. — 

4,106 

0.4 

— 

Others 

— 

7,523 

0.7 

— 


In 1953 the Christian Democrats, Free Democrats, and 
German Party had fought the elections jointly under the name 
of the “ Hamburg Bloc,” but this association was dissolved 
in October last to vitiate a formal complaint by the Social 
Democrats concerning the constitutionality of this grouping. 
Although the three parties fought the 1957 elections separately, 
they nevertheless decided to continue their close eo-operalion 
in the new Bilrgerschaft . 

The election, result meant that the Social Democrats, who had lost 
the 1953 elections to the “ Hamburg Bloc,” regained their pre- 
dominant position by winning an absolute majority over the non- 
Socialist parties. Whereas in 1953 the Social Democrats polled only 
45.2 per cent of the total vote, they increased this to 53,9 per cent. 
The aggregate vote of the three parties of the Hamburg Bloc fell from 
50 per cent m 1953 to 45 per cent. 

As a further consequence Dr. Adenauor lost his two -thirds majority 
in the Bundesrat , reducing his Government’s majority to 11 in an 
Upper House of 41 monitors. 

Baden- Wiirttemberg Elections. 

1956 1953 



Seats 

Votes 

Percentage 

Heats 

Christian Democrats 

56 

1,392,326 

12.(5 

50 

Social Democrats . . 

30 

942,557 

28.9 

30 

Free Democrats 

21 

541,233 

10.fi 

23 

Communists 

, . — 

104,612 

3 2 

4 

All-German Bloc 
(Refugee Party). . 

7 

204,280 

6.2 

6 

Others 

— 

80,428 

2.5 

— 


The old Landtag (which was elocted in 1952 as a Constituent 
Assembly) had a total of 121 seats, against 120 in the new Landtag . 
71.3 per cent of the electorate went to the polls. 

The elections were fought during a period of great tension 
between the Christian Democrats and the Free Democrats 
following the overthrow of the Land Government of North 
Rhine-Westphalia by the Free Democrats, the resulting split 
in Dr. Adenauer’s coalition government, and the dissensions 
within the Free Democratic Party itself [see page 15758J. 

Dr. Gebhard Muller, who had headed the outgoing coalition 

f overnment — consisting of the Christian Democrats, the 
ocial Democrats, the Free Democrats, and the All-German 
Bloc — was re-elected Land Premier on May 10, 1950 and formed 
a new coalition Cabinet comprising four Christian Democrats, 
three Social Democrats, two Free Democrats, one Minister 
representing the All-German Bloc, and two Christian Demo- 
cratic state councillors. The membership of the new Cabinet 
was identical with the previous one, except that Herr Viktor 
Renner (Social Democrat) succeeded Herr Fritz Ulrich as 
Minister of the Interior. 

New Land Government in Lower Saxony. 

The government coalition in Lower Saxony was dissolved 
on Nov. 6, 1957, when the joint parliamentary group of the 
Christian Democrats and the German Party withdrew on the 
ground that the joint parliamentary group of the Free Demo- 
cratic and Refugee parties had admitted six right-wing extre- 
mist deputies as associated members — an action which the 
Christian Democratic and German Party Ministers regarded 
as a serious political danger. Although the Ministers belonging 
to the Free Democratic Party and the All- German Bloc 
(Refugee Party) denied these charges, Herr Hellwege (the 
Land Premier) announced that he would reorganize his Cabinet. 
On Nov. 12, accordingly, he formed a new Government based 
on a coalition of the Christian Democrats, German Party, and 
Social Democrats, with the following membership : 

, Herr Heinrich Hellwege (German Party) — Prime Minister ; Dr. 
Werner Hofmeister (Christian Democrat)— Justice ; Herr Heinrich 
Kopt (Social Democrat) — Interior ; Herr August W egmann ( Christian 
Democrat)— Finance ; Herr Georg Diederichs (Social Democrat)— 
Social Affairs; Herr Alfred Kube (Social Democrat) — Economy; 


Herr Kurt Riohling (Christian Democrat)— Agriculture ; Herr 
Albert Hoft (Social Democrat)— Refugees ; Dr. Richard Langohoino 
(German Party)— Education. 

In the Lower Saxon Landtag the Social Democrats have 58 
seats, the Christian Democrats 41, and the German Party 18. 
(Die Welt, Hamburg - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcitung) 

(Prev. rep. 14339 A ; 13237 A.) 


B. TURKEY. — New Government. 

Mr. Adnan Menderes, who was entrusted by President 
Bayar with the formation of a new Government following the 
Democratic Party’s victory in the recent general election, 
announced his new Cabinet on Nov. 25 as follows ; 


*M. Adnan Menderes . . 
fM. Tevftk Ileri 

*M. Emin Ivalafat 
M. Muzaffer Kurbanoglu 
fM. Esat Budakoglu . . 
*M. Semi Ergin 
*M. Nanuk Gedik 
fM. Fatm Rustii Zorlu 
* M. Hasan Polatkan . . 
fM. Cclal Yardimci . . 
*M. Ethem Menderes . . 
*M. Abdullah Aker 
M, Lull! Kirdar 
*M. Uadi Hiisman 
M. Nedim Okmcn 
General Fevzi U$auer 
M. Ilayretlin Erkmcn 
*M. Samct Agaoglu . . 

M. Sitki Yircali 
M. Medeni Berk 


Prime Minister. 

Minister of State and Deputy 
Prune Minister. 

| Ministers of State. 

Justice. 

National Defence. 

Interior. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Finance. 

Education. 

Public Works. 

Commerce. 

Health and Social Welfare. 
Customs and Monopolies. 
Agriculture. 

Communications, 

Labour. 

Industry. 

Broadcasting and Tourism, 
Reconstruction and Town 
Planning. 


♦No change, 
fllold different portfolio in previous Cabinet. 


The Ministries of Press, Broadcasting and Tourism, and 
Reconstruction and Town Planning were new departments. 

M. llori had proviouHly boon Minister of Education— a post in 
which ho was succeeded by M. Yardimci, hitherto Minister oC State. 
M. Budakoglu had hold the Agriculture portfolio, whilst M. Zorlu 
had boon acting Foreign Minister until August 1957, and more 
recently Minister of State. Professor GOktttrk (Justice), Dr. Koross 
(Health), M. Demlrer (Communications ) , M. Turban (Labour), and 
M. Bengh (Minister of State) left the Government. M. Yiroalt, 
M, Okmon, and M. Erkmcn had been members of previous Menderes 
Cabinets but not of the last one. M. Kurbanoglu (former deputy 
chairman of the parliamentary group of tho Democratic Party), 
M. Kirdar (a former Govornor of Istanbul), and General Upanor 
(formerly O.-in-O. of tho Turkish Air Force) had not previously bold 
ministerial office. 

The Cabinet was the fifth to be headed by M. Admin 
Menderes since the Democratic Party llrsfc came to power in 
1950. — (Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 15703 A 5 Elections, 1:5841: A.) 


C. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Merger of Federal and United Rhodesia Parties. - 
Formation of Constitution Party. 

The merger of the Federal Party and the United Rhodesia 
Party as the United Federal Party was completed on Nov. 21, 
when it was approved at the Federal Party’s congress at 
Ndola by unanimous vote, with four delegates abstaining. 
The United Rhodesia Party had already approved the merger 
at its annual congress in September. It was announced that 
a joint congress to set up the new party would be held in 
April 1958. 

Mr. Godwin Lewanika, president of the Mines African Staff 
Association, joined the Federal Party on Nov. 4, being the 
first African in Northern Rhodesia to do so. 

The decision of Mr, Lewanika— son of the late King Lewanika of 
Barotseland, and a founder-member of tho African National Congress 
was regarded as an important political development. In a state- 
ment explaining his decision, Mr. Lewanika said that it was not meant 
to placate Europeans and betray African interests ” but because 
it was time for Africans to “ show by practical concrete action that 
canriot aTU i a °t in the same way simply because they are 
Africans,” and to prove to Africans tho necessity of party politics, 

A new multi-racial political party, the Constitution Party, 
was launched in Lusaka (Northern Rhodesia) on Get, 19, the 
founder-members including Dr, Alexander Scott (Independent 
M.P. in the Federal Assembly) and Colonel David Stirling, 
founder-president of the Capricorn Africa Society, It was 
announced that the new party would contest both federal and 
territorial elections on a platform of liberal principles. 

(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) (15781 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Telephone Service, - 
Inter-Urban Automation. - Cheaper Toll Calls. 

Mr. Marples, the Postmaster-General, announced in the 
House of Commons on Nov. 13 that from Jan. 1, 1958, charges 
for most telephone calls at present costing 6d., 9d., and Is. 
would be reduced to 3d., whilst the majority of trunk call 
charges would also be reduced. The reductions would form 
part of “ revolutionary ” changes m the telephone system 
and would pave the way for full automation in the service, 
including dialling of trunk calls by subscribers themselves. 

A White Paper published on the same day gave the 
following details of the proposals, which were described by 
Mr. Marples as “ the most sweeping and radical changes made 
since the Post Office took over the telephone system in 1912” : 

(1) From Jan. 1, 1958 over 150,000,000 short-distance calls now 
handled by operators would be dialled by callers direct, and the 
6,000 telephone exchanges now m use would be reduced by 5,400 by 
combining them into 600 charging units or groups. 

(2) From the same date the area covered by a 3d. call (4d. if from 
a public call-box) would be extended from the present average of 
about 80 square miles to about 900 square miles. As a result the 
average radius for a “ local " call would go up from about 5 miles to 
about 17 miles. 

(3) Also from Jan. 1, 1958, most trunk calls would bo cheaper 
because (a) they would be charged on the basis of “ crow -flight ” 
distances between the centres of groups of exchanges, and not on 
distances between individual exchanges, as at present ; (6) m many 
cases mileage rates would be reduced Some trunk charges, however, 
would remain at existing rates, whilst about 3 per cent would be 
slightly increased. These latter would be for calls between exchanges 
on the inner circumference of two near, but not neighbouring, groups, 
where the distance between the group centres would be more than 
the distance between the places themselves. 

(4) The new mileage rates would be as follows (existing rates in 
parentheses) : Up to 35 miles [provided that the required exchange 
was outside the “ extended local call ” area — see above]. Is. (from 
Is. to is. 6d.) ; 35-50 miles. Is. 9d. (Is. I0d.) ; 50-75 miles, 2s. 3d. 
(2s. 3d.) ; 75-125 miles, 3s. (3s.) ; over 125 miles, 3s. 6d. (3s, 9d.). 

(5) The existing three-minute minimum charge and subsequent 
timing at one-minute intervals would be retained for the present, 
and cheap evening rates would remain unaltered. 

(6) Full automation, enabling subscribers to dial numbers any- 
where in Britain, would begin at Bristol at the end of 1958, be 
available in 40 other towns by the end of i960, and be extended to 
London by 1960-61. By the end of 1970 automation would enable 
three-quarters of all trunk calls to be dialled direct. 

Mr. Marples outlined the main consequences of the changes 
at a press conference on Nov. 13, his remarks being sum- 
marized below under cross-headings. 

First Stage - Extension of “ Local Call ” Area. 

After saying that from Jan. 1, 1958 a subscriber in the Central 
London area would be able to call, for only 3d., a subscriber in an 
area bounded by Hertford in the north, Upminster in the east, 
Beigate in the south, and Windsor in the west, Mr. Marples explained 
that the simplified charging system would enable full use to be made 
of existing automatic equipment. Up to the present it had not been 
possible to use this equipment to connect subscribers outside the 
44 local call ” area because it could not record any charge except 
threepence. Bather than incur the heavy cost of installing new 
equipment able to reoord varying charges, it had been decided to 
extend the threepenny call area. This first step would reduce Post 
Office revenue by about £8,000,000 annually, but £2,000,000 would 
be saved by a reduction in the number of operators required, whilst 
the remaining £6,000,000 would be provided by the increases m local 
oall charges announced in July (see 15779 A). Some 2,000-3,000 
telephone operators would become redundant in the first year, but 
this would present no real problem as about 5,000 operators left 
annually. The future of displaced supervisors was more serious, 
but they would be generously treated and full consultations had 
taken place with the trade unions concerned. 

Second Stage - Full Automation. 

The simplified charging system, Mr. Marples continued, would 
“ end the administrative restrictive practices caused by an obsolete 
system of charging/' and allow full automation to go ahead. 
Eventually all telephone charges would be recorded mechanically, 
thereby saving the labour of 1,500 clerks who at present sorted about 
330,000,000 trunk call tickets into 4,000,000 accounts annually, and 
effecting an overall economy of £15,000,000 a year. 

" Grace ” Robot Machine. The numbers dialled by a subscriber 
would be interpreted by a robot machine known as “ Grace " (Group 
Bouting and Charging Equipment), devised by Post Office engineers, 
which would route the calls in the required direction and record the 
charge. A national telephone-number system would be required, 
and this would be done by preceding subscribers' present numbers 
by three digits which, used in various permutations, would represent 
the code numbers of the different exchanges. To call an operator it 
would be necessary to dial 100. A supplementary telephone directory 
with the code numbers of exchanges would be issued. For the 
convenience of hotels and of establishments where individuals made 
private calls, meters would be rented out at 15s. a quarter to record 
call charges. 


Trunk Call Charges. These would be based on a new system. The 
present three- min ute minimum would be abolished, and instead the 
minimm-n local call charge — at present threepence — would be the 
basis and would buy tim e according to the distance involved. For 
example, the tune for a 3d. oall from Bristol to Gloucester (32 miles) 
might be 45 seconds, each subsequent 45 seconds costmg an addi- 
tional 3d. From Bristol to Edinburgh (312 miles), however, every 
3d. might perhaps buy 13 seconds of time. It might eventually 
be possible to telephone from Land's End to J ohn o' Groats for only 
3d., but this would allow of possibly not more than 10 seconds. In 
this way it would be possible to pass a short message between any 
two points for a few pence only. The present method of warning 
callers of the passage of time by “ pips " would be ended. 

Mr. Marples concluded by saying that in spite of “ Grace ” 
some operators would still be on call for those who wished to 
reverse charges, as well as to give subscribers advice or personal 
service. As the automatic system came into effect, however, 
the number of operators would decrease by about 2,000 a year. 
The changes outlined in the White Paper would set the pattern 
of the telephone service for the next 15 to 20 years. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Frev. rep. 15779 A.) 

B. CHILE. — Impeachment of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and Justice after Flight of Argentine Peronista 
Leader. - Cabinet Reorganization. 

The Chilean Chamber of Deputies decided on Oct. 11, by 
100 votes to eight, to impeach the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and Justice, respectively Sefior Osvaldo Sainte-Marie 
and Sefior Arturo Zufiiga. The impeachment, which was 
subsequently confirmed by the Senate on Oct. 26, followed the 
escape from prison on Sept. 28 of Sefior Guillermo Patricio Kelly, 
a prominent Peronista leader who had fled from Argentina to 
Chile in March (see 15512 A) and who was to have been extra- 
dited to Argentina under an Order of the Chilean Supreme 
Court. Sefior Kelly’s escape appeared to confirm the existence 
of an organized movement to help Peromstas } and no trace of 
him could be found in spite of nation-wide searches. The two 
Ministers were charged with having facilitated Sefior Kelly’s 
escape through deliberate negligence in maintaining sufficient 
guards around the prison, thereby “ gravely compromising 
the national honour.” 

Both Ministers were automatically suspended as a result of 
the decision of the Chilean Congress, leading to a governmental 
reorganization on Oct. 28. The new membership of the 
Cabinet was announced as follows : 

Rear-Admiral Francisco O’Ryan Orrego — Interior ; Sr. 
Alberto Sepiilveda Contreras — Foreign Affairs ; General Luis 
Vidal Vargas — Defence ; General Diego Barros Ortiz — 
Education ; Dr. Jorge Torreblanco Droguett — Health ; 
Dr. Raul Barrios Ortiz — Labour ; Sr. Emilio GonzMez 
Gonz&lez — Mines ; Sr. Luis Octavio Reyes — Justice ; General 
Eduardo Yaftez Zavala — Public Works ; Sr. Enrique Mendez 
Carrasco — Lands and Settlement ; Sr. Luis Correa Prieto-—* 
Economy ; Sr. Eduardo Urzua Merino — Finance ; Sr. Mario 
Astorga Cartes — Agriculture ; Sr. Mario Ciudad Vfisquez — 
Secretary-General to the Government. 

The Ministers of the Interior, Health, Labour, Publio Works, 
Lands and Settlement, Finance, and Agriculture retained their 
former portfolios. 

Ministers leaving the Government (in addition to Sr. Sainte-Marie 
and Sr. Zufiiga) were the former Ministers of Finance (General 
Barrientos), Education (Bear-Admiral Quintana), and Economy 
(General Arce). In addition to holding the Foreign Affairs portfolio, 
Sefior Sainte-Marie had also been Minister of Mines. 

Rear-Admiral O’Ryan, Dr. Torreblanco, and Sr. Mendez 
had joined the Cabinet in a previous reshuffle in July, when the 
then Ministers of the Interior (Sr. Aravena), Health (Sr. 
Munoz), and Land and Settlement (Sr. Jimenez) had resigned. 
Of the new Ministers, Sr. Sepulveda is a career diplomat ; 
Sr. Reyes had been Deputy Minister of the Interior ; General 
Barros Ortiz was C.-in-C. of the Air Force ; General Vidal 
Vargas was C.-in-C. of the Army ; and Sr. Gonz&lez had been 
president of the State Bank. — (Bank of London and South 
America Fortnightly Review - Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15530 B ; * 55* 2 A.) 

C. ANTARCTICA. — Renewal of Tripartite Assur- 
ances between Britain, Argentina and Chile. 

The British, Argentine and Chilean Governments exchanged 
statements on Nov. 25 giving assurances that none of the 
three countries would send warships south of latitude 60 deg. S. 
during the coming Antarctic season, apart from such move- 
ments as had been customary for a number of years. Similar 
assurances have been given annually by the three Governments 
over the past eight years. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 139x3 E.) 
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A. SINGAPORE. — Government’s Action against 
Subversive Communist Activities. - Legislative and 
Political Developments. 

The Singapore Government, acting under the emergency 
powers l’or the preservation of public security, arrested 35 
Chinese on Aug. 23 for carrying on subversive activities m 
trade unions and political organizations with a view to seizing 
power on behalf of the illegal Communist Party at the next 
general elections. Those arrested included Tan Chong Kim 
(the chairman), Kan Kong Yuan (vice-chairman), and three 
other members of the central executive of the People’s Action 
Party, 13 members of its branch executives, and 13 trade union 
olticials. Three persons connected with the Chinese left-wing 
newspaper Sin Fao were also detained and four other persons 
were subsequently arrested, including Tuan Boon Hwa, 
assistant secretary of the P.A.P.’s education and cultural 
committee. 

A White Paper was issued in Singapore on Aug. 23 announcing 
that the Government had uncovered a new Communist plot 
to take over the Colony by violence and armed revolt. 

The White Paper said that after the dissolution of the Communist- 
infiltrated factory and skopworkors’ union in 1950 (see page 15557, 
footnote) Communist agents had seized key positions in the General 
Employees* Union and the National Union of General Workers. It 
continued : “ Once again the aim is to bring about a united front 
of workers, farmers, and students, supported by a favourable Press 
and by political sympathizers. The gravest developments have been 
among the workers. A determined and successful bid for controlling 
the People's Action Party has been the second feature in recent 
months. Here the Communists have worked through cultural, 
educational and propaganda groups in the party and, through them, 
have gone far to obtain domination of the whole party organization." 

The Government statement referred to developments in the 
P.A.P. earlier in August, when the party’s secretary -general, Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew (leador of its moderate wing and its spokesman in the 
Legislative Assembly), resigned from the central executive after a 
split between its moderate and extremist factions. Ho was sueeedod 
as secretary-general by Mr. T. T. Kalah, the only left-wing member 
of the executive not to bo arrested later in August, but who resigned 
on Sept. 3 '* on health grounds." 

A motion moved by Mr. Lee Kuan Yew in the Legislative 
Assembly on Sept. 12, criticizing the Government’s action 
and “ deploring the inaccuracies ” m the While Paper, was 
defeated by 25 votes to three, with seven members absent. 

Opposing the motion, the Chief Minister (Mr. Lim Yew Hock) said 
the Communist throat was real and must not be belittled. There 
had been enough of riots and disturbances, and the Government 
could not stand by and watch the Communists “ corrupt the minds 
of the workers and the simple people.” Whilst not implying that all 
members of the P.A.P. wore Communists, ho maintained that the 
party had been dangerously infiltrated by Communists. The 
Government knew that Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, who was a gonuino 
Socialist and Democrat, was being used by the Communists for 
their own ends and would be " thrown overboard " when they no 
longer required him. 

On Sept. 24-25 the Government arrested 48 students for 
subversive Communist activities in the Chinese middle 
(secondary) schools. The Government’s evidence, published 
on Sept. 25, revealed the existence of secret indoctrination 
classes in schools, of illegal “ discussion groups,” and of the 
holding of “ picnics ” and “ house parties ” designed to 
subvert students and exploit Chinese education. Twenty-nine 
of the arrested students were subsequently released, detention 
orders being issued against the remainder. 

A detention order was also issued on Sept. 26 against Dr. 
Chuang Cliu-lin (a Chinese national), principal of the Chung 
Chen secondary school — the largest in Singapore, and 
the scene of the 1956 riots. In spite of numerous repre- 
sentations on his behalf by schools and teachers, the Governor- 
in-Councii decided on Oct. 12 to deport Dr. Chuang. A plan 
to reorganize the Chung Chen school was also announced, to 
take effect from the beginning of 1958. 

Citizenship Legislation. 

The Legislative Assembly passed on Oct. 16 the Singapore 
Citizenship Bill, which conferred citizenship rights on (i) 
persons horn in the Malayan Federation ; (ii) citizens of the 
ILK. and Colonies ; and (iii) citizens of other Commonwealth 
countries which granted reciprocal rights, provided such 
persons had lived two years in Singapore and had taken an oath 
of loyalty to Singapore. Furthermore, it enabled aliens who 
had lived in Singapore for the past eight years to be regis- 
tered as citizens after taking an oath of loyalty. The latter 
provision was aimed primarily at enlisting the support of 
nearly 200,000 Chinese immigrants who had continued to regard 
themselves as Chinese nationals in spite of a long period of 
residence in Singapore. 


Educational Legislation. 

On Nov. 18 the Legislative Assembly finally passed the 
Education Bill, with a number of amendments adopted during 
the Committee stage. Its principal provisions were : 

(1) All schools, school managers, and teachers would have to bo 
registered with the Government. 

(2) The Government could refuse to register a school if, in the 
opinion of the Director of Education, it was " likely to be used for a 
purpose detrimental to the interests of the Colony or the publio - 
e.g. as a meeting-place for an unlawful society, or if discipline in the 
school was not being properly maintained, Otlior reasons for 
refusing registration would include inoiheiont administration of tho 
school by its committee of management, or if more than 1,200 pupils 
— tho limit set by tho Government— were enrolled. 

(3) Registration of teachers could bo refused not only if they 
lacked suitable qualifications or wore not of good character, but also 
whore tho Director of Education considered that a teacher’s presence 
was " projudicial to the good of tho publio or his pupils." 

The Minister of Education (Mr. Chew Swce Kee) said that 
the Government regarded the Bill as the “ foundation-stone 
for the education of the children of ail communities without 
discrimination.” 

Mr. Oliow gave assurances that the Director of K (lunation's powers in 
refusing registration of schools or teachers would not be abused, and 
said that all appeals against decisions which wore taken on political 
grounds would bo considered by tho Minister himself. Appeals 
on olhor questions would bo submitted to a board comprising an 
independent chairman, two members nominated by institutions of 
higher education approved by tho Minister, and six members 
appointed by tho Minister, of whom two would be touchers and two 
school managers. A council, on which educational institutions 
would bo adequately represented, would also be set up to advise on 
educational policy generally. 

Formation of Workers* Party. * Mr. David Marshall*# Return 
to Political Life. 

Mr. David Marshall (the former Chief Minister of Singapore), 
who had decided in April to retire from politics, announced 
on Nov. 1 the formation of a new political party— the Workers’ 
Party— to contest the municipal elections in December and 
the general elections in August 1958. The party’s first meeting, 
held on Nov. 3, was presided over by Mr. N. S. N, Nair, 
president of the Army Civilians’ Union, which represents 
Asian civilians working for the Army ; as the question 
whether trade unions in Singapore should participate in 
polities had not yet been settled, those attending did so in an 
individual capacity and not as trade unionists. The meeting 
elected Mr. Marshall — who is legal adviser to the Army Civilians’ 
Union — as a member of the party’s executive. 

Mr. Marshall accused tho Government of “ oppressing " Chinese- 
educated students and trade unionists In an attempt to defeat 
Communism, and asserted that this would only drive more pooplo 
to become Communists. IIo also criticized the Constitution which 
the Coalition Government luid negotiated with Britain in April 1957 
(see 15557 A) as " dishonest." 

The meeting adopted resolutions calling for the ending of 
“ colonialism ” and “ exploitation,” the complete indepen- 
dence of Singapore and its ultimate union with Malaya, 
repeal of laws relating to deportation and public security, and 
improvement of living standards of the people.- -(Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. *5557 A.) 

B. PORTUGAL - UNITED STATES. — Extension of 
Azores Defence Pact. 

The Portuguese Foreign Minister (Dr. da Cunha) and the 
U.S. Ambassador in Lisbon (Mr. James C. Bonright) signed an 
agreement on Nov. 15 extending until Dee. 31, 1902, the 
tJ.S. -Portuguese defence pact of 1951 whereby the United 
Slates was given the right to construct and maintain an 
airfield on Santa Maria Island, in the Azores. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 1x740 B.) 


C. RELIGIOUS LIFE, — Church of England. 
Bishop of Chichester. - Retirement of Dr. Bell. 


* New 


It was announced on Nov. 26 that the Queen had approved 
the appointment of Dr. Roger Wilson, Bishop of Wakefield, 
as Bishop of Chichester in succession to Dr. George Bell (74), 
who would be retiring in January, Dr. Wilson (52) was 
Archdeacon of Nottingham from 1945 to 1949 before his 
consecration in the latter year as Bishop of Wakefield. 
(Church Times) ( Prev# rC p, x$m E.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — National Insurance Act. 

The National Insurance Bill, which received its second 
reading in the House of Commons on Nov. 13, was enacted 
on Nov. 28 after passing through its remaining stages in both 
Houses of Parliament. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15867 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Labour Party. - Adoption 
of Policy Statements. - The 1956 and 1957 Party Con- 
ferences. - National Executive and Shadow Cabinet 
Elections. - Termination of Agreement between Labour 
Party and Co-operative Union. 

The annual conferences of the Labour Party in 1956 and 
1957, summarized below, were devoted mainly to a discussion 
of the nine policy documents issued by the party (see 15874 A), 
all of which were approved after extensive debate. 

The 1956 Conference. - Mr. Bevan elected Treasurer 
of Labour Party. 

The 55th annual conference was held at Blackpool from 
Oct. 1-5, 1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. Edwin Gooch, 
M.P. Its principal features were the election of Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan as party treasurer, and the unanimous endorsement of 
four of the party’s policy statements — those on Personal 
Freedom , Towards Equality , The Plural Society , and Homes 
and the Future . 

The election of a new party treasurer was caused by the 
appointment of Mr. Hugh Gaitskell to the leadership of the 
Labour Party. Four candidates stood for the post — Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, M.P., Mr. George Brown, M.P., Mr. Charles 
Pannell, M.P., and Mr. David Rhydderch, a former South 
Wales miner. The ballot was held on Oct. 2 with the following 
result : Mr. Bevan, 8,029,000 votes ; Mr. Brown, 2,755,000 ; 

Mr. Pannell, 644,000 ; Mr. Rhydderch, 42,000. 

Mr. Bevan, nominated by seven trade unions and over 100 
constituency parties, was supported by the National Union of 
Mineworkers (678,000 votes), tho Union of Shop, Distributive and 
Allied Workers (324,000) and tho National Union of Kailwaymen 
(295,000). Ilis vote of over 3,000,000 compared with 2,032,000 m 
1954 and 1,225,000 in 1955, when ho unsuccessfully opposed Mr. 
Gaitskell for the party troasurorship in both those years. 

Mr. Brown, a former Minister of Works, was nominated by four 
unions and six: local parties, and had the support of tho Transport 
and General Workers’ Union (about 1,000,000 votes) and the National 
Union of Gonoral and Municipal Workers (650,000). Mr. Pannell 
was nominated by tho Amalgamated Engineering Union (635,000 
votes) and three local parties, while Mr. Rhydderch was nominated 
by the Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union. 

The principal resolutions adopted by the conference are 
summarized below : 

“Towards Equality.” Tho policy document on this subjeot was 
introduced by Mr. Harold Wilson, M.P., and approved without j 
dissent after Mr. Gaitskell had replied for the Executive. Mr. Gaitskell j 
ended his speech by stressing the “ vital need ” for a twofold unity j 
inside tho Labour movement — “ unity of purposo between the trade ; 
union movement and the Labour Party, particularly in tho field of 
economic policy, and unity within the Labour Party itself.” 

Speaking the same evening (Oct. 3) at a rally organized by the 
Socialist periodical Tribune, Mr. Bovan declared : “ I have no 
quarrel with any individual inside this inovoment. There are some- 
times personal collisions that represent differences of principle or 
outlook. All I can say is that I . . . will try my utmost to work in tho 
heartiest and most intimate co -operation with everybody inside 
this party ...” Mr. Bovan’s speech was regarded as a personal 
response to Mr. Gaitskell’s appoal for unity. 

“Personal Freedom.” The policy document was introduced by 
Mr. Sam Watson (the Durham miners’ leader) and accepted after 
debate. Mr. Bonn Levy (the well-known playwright and a former 
M.P.) movod a resolution viewing with “ alarm ” the increasing 
tendency for security measures to interfere with the freodom of the 
individual, and urging that anyone suspected of being a “ security 
risk ” should have the right of appeal to a panel of three High Court 
Judges. The resolution was defeated on a card vote by 3,478,000 to 
2,625,000. 

“ The Plural Society.” Unanimous approval was also given to this 
document, which was introduced by Mr. Tom Driberg, former M.P. 
for Maldon. Several resolutions were moved during the debate and 
accepted by the Exeoutive, including a resolution by Mr. A. F. 
Nicholls (Epping) opposing all forms of racial discrimination, and 
another by Mr. John Boyd (Amalgamated Engineering Union) 
calling for self-determination for the people of Cyprus. 

Housing. The policy document Homes and the Future was intro- 
duced by Mr. Anthony Greonwood, M.P., and accepted after a 
lengthy debate. In tho course of his speech Mr. Greenwood announced 
that the Executive had decided to make one important change in the 
leasehold reform section of Homes for the Future — viz., instead of the 
occupant of leasehold property being entitled to buy the freehold I 
on the expiration of his lease, “ we believe on reflection that he should 
be entitled to buy the freehold at any time.” 

The conference accepted two resolutions on housing : (1) a com- 
posite resolution hy Mr. N. J. Smart (Woolwich) calling for lower 
building costs to bo achieved hy reducing interest rates and the cost 
of materials, and elimination of monopolistic and restrictive practices; 

(2) by Mr. Aneurin Bevan (in his capacity as delegate for Ebbw Vale) 
urging' that local authorltes should be able to contract with each 
other for the maintenance and repair of housing estates, 


Social Security. Mr. David Rhydderch, for the Clerioal and 
Administrative Workers’ Union, presented a composite resolution 
calling for the streamlining of the administration of the social services, 
the abolition of the earnings limit relating to old-age pensions, and 
the integration of national assistance with social msuranoe. The 
resolution was adopted after Mr. Richard Crossman, M.P., had 
announced the Executive’s intention of drawing up a policy state- 
ment which would mclude proposals for compulsory national super- 
annuation [See policy statement National Superannuation subse- 
quently issued in May 1957 — page 15875J. 

Automation. Mr. Harry Knight (Association of Supervisory 
Staffs, Executives and Technicians) moved a resolution regretting 
the Executive’s failure to produce a report on automation, and 
calling within the next six months for (1) an. “ effective statement 
providing for planning and control of automation to ensure that the 
whole community benefits ” ; (2) prior consultation with the trade 
unions, and adequate compensation for workers displaced by auto- 
motive processes ; (3) an educational programme to provide suffi- 
cient technical workers to man “ the automated plants.” In pre- 
senting this resolution, Mr. Knight gave a warning that certain 
European countries and the United States were far ahead of Britain 
m automation, and declared that British backwardness m this field 
might result in “ more unemployment, poverty and misery from not 
having automation than wo should over have from having it.” 

For the Executive, Mr. Jack Cooper (president of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers) proposed that the resolu- 
tion be remitted for consideration, and expressed the opinion that 
automation was “ nothing to get scared about.” Many delegates, 
however, strongly dissentod from this view, and tho Executive 
eventually agreed to accept Mr. Knight’s resolution. 

Foreign Policy. Unanimous approval was given to a composite 
resolution by Mr. K. Zilliacus, M.P., calling on tho Labour movement 
(1) to reaffirm its faith in the United Nations ; (2) to press for 
“ co-existence ” and disarmament agreements based on the U.N. 
Charter; and (3) to support the principle that “rights to military 
bases should be recognized only if they form part of a U.N. world 
security system.” 

The Middle East. The conference adopted by acclamation a 
resolution by Mr. Hugh Jenkins (Cities of London and Westminster 
constituency party) which (1) condemned the Government's 
“ lamentable handling of tho Suez crisis ” ; (2) praised tho Parlia- 
mentary Labour Paity’s stand on this matter, “and in particular 
tho part it has taken in committing the Government to refer the 
dispute to tho Security Council ” ; and (3) reaffirmed that “ British 
policy must conform with tho spirit and letter of the Charter and 
have as its object the achievement of a peaceful settlement by 
negotiation.” 

Agriculture. The Executive accepted a resolution by Mr. H. 
Collison (National Union of Agricultural Workers) noting with 
oonoorn “ the continued worsening in the relationships between the 
farmers and the Government,” and declaring that a flourishing 
agriculture needed a long-term policy, the full implementation of the 
1947 Agriculture Act, and an extension of marketing boards. 

Cotton Industry. The Executive also accepted a motion by Mr. W» 
Roberts (United Textile Factory Workers) calling for policies to 
safeguard the ootton textile industry against unfair foreign compe- 
tition, and urging the Government to ” restore confidence ” in the 
industry by restricting yarn and cloth imports. 

Elections to National Executive. Ba-lloting for the party’s National 
Exeoutive Committoe resulted as follows : 

Constituency Party members (7) — Mrs. Barbara Castle, M.P. 
(952,000 votes), Mr. Anthony Greenwood, M.P. (899,000), Mr. 
Harold Wilson, M.P. (877,000), Mr. Tom Driberg (831,000), Mr. 
Richard Crossman, M.P. (740,000), Mr. Ian Mlkardo (717,000), and 
Mr. Sydney Silverman (675,000). There were 13 unsuccessful candi- 
dates, of whom Mr. James Callaghan, M.P., obtained most votes 
(558,000). 

Trade Union members (12) — Mr. Harry Earnshaw, Mr. Edwin 
Goooh, M.P., Mr. Sam Watson, Mr. J. W. Stafford, Mr. Jack Cooper, 
Mr. R. J. Gunter, Mr. H. R. Nicholas, Mr. G. I. Brinham, Mr. W. M. 
Tallon, Mr. D. H. Davies, Mr. Walter Padley, M.P., and Mr. R. W. 
Caeasola. 

Socialist, Co-operative and Professional Organizations (1) — 
Mr. Arthur Skefflngton, M.P. 

Women members (5) — Miss Margaret Herbison, M.P., Miss Alloe 
Bacon, M.P., Dr. Edith Sumxnerskill, M.P., Mrs. Jean Mann, M.P.» 
and Miss Alice Horan. 

[Mr. Gaitskell, the party leader, Mr. James Griffiths, deputy 
leader, and Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the party treasurer, are ez-officto 
members of tho National Executive Oommittoe.l 

Party Chairmanship. Miss Margaret Herbison, M.P., was elected 
chairman of tho Labour Party for the year 1956-57. Mr. Tom Driberg 
was elected vice-chairman. 

The 1957 Conference. 

The party’s 56th annual conference was held at Brighton 
from Sept. 30 to Oct. 4, 1957. Its principal features were 
(1) endorsement of the policy statements on Industry and 
Society , Public Enterprise , and National Superannuation , and 
also of two policy documents on Colonial affairs ; (2) a pledge 
to repeal the Government’s Rent Act if the Labour Party came 
to power at the next election ; and (3) rejection of a resolution 
which would have pledged a future Labour Government to 
unilateral renunciation of nuclear weapons, 
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« Industry and Society.’* In presenting this document, Mr. Harold 
Wilson admitted, firstly, that its wording might ho considered 
obscure, for which the National Executive took full responsibility ; 
and secondly, that it had given rise to much controversy, which, he 
statod, had been based on “ misunderstandings and misconceptions.” 
The first misunderstanding was that the document was a substitute 
for what had been described as ” old-fashioned nationalization,” 
whereas it was in fact “ a comprehensive statement which includes 
and involves traditional nationalization as well as other forms.” 
Henationalization of steel and road transport was clearly reaffirmed, 
and there was a clear commitment to extend public ownership to 
any industry, or part of an industry, which was found aftor thorough 
inquiry to be “ failing the nation.” Whore the case had been made 
out for 44 old-fashioned nationalization,” public ownership would bo 
extended— whether by the 4 ‘ monolithic public corporation ” or 
other means would be decided on the merits of ouch case. 

A second misunderstanding had arisen on the interpretation of 
the phrase 44 failing the nation,” in which connexion Mr. Wilson said : 
“Hoes this simply moan limiting the criterion to that of pure 
operational efficiency 2 The answer is 4 No.’ . . . Efficiency will be an 
important tost, but thore are others, like failing to play an adequate 
part in tko export effort, abuse of monopoly power, unwillingness to 
expand sufficiently in the national interest, lack of drive in invest- 
ment, bad industrial relations, and failure to co-operate in Govern- 
ment planning measures.” 

44 A third misconception,” Mr. Wilson continued, 44 has arisen 
from the question that has boon asked : * Is it truo that the National 
Executive is proposing that, in cases whore it has boon proved that 
an industry is failing the nation, there will bo a mere acquisition of 
shares and no interference with management and control ? Again 
the answer is 4 No,’ If wo take over a firm or industry that has boon 
proved to be failing the nation, obviously wo have to got control of 
management policy.” 

After describing the document as 44 a new analysis of contemporary 
capitalism,” and saying that it showed “the dominance in the 
economy of a few largo firms,” Mr. Wilson wont on : 44 The main 
criticism [of the policy statement] . . . has boon that wo liavo sot out 
this new and challenging analysis and then failed to say what wo 
are going to do. Some say wo ought to list the industries to bo taken 
over. We believe that job is ono for the next Labour Government, 
and not for us hero. The reason is not so much electoral considera- 
tions, or fears that the more profitable sections of firms will bo hived 
off before the election to avoid nationalization, but the simple 
practical reason that wo cannot loll which industries will bo relevant 
at the time we i ako over responsibility of government ... So we say 
steel and road transport — and the decision for the rest to be made 
after thorough inquiry by the Labour Government ...” 

Mr. Jim Campbell (chairman of tlio N.U.R.), speaking as 44 an 
old-fashioned Socialist,” said that he had been “ depressed ” by 
Mr. Wilson’s statement and his references to 44 obscurity ” and 
“misunderstandings.” He moved a resolution which (1) affirmod 
the conference’s belief “ in the common ownership of all the basic 
industries and means of production”; (2) deplored “tlxo present 
tendency to doviate from these accepted Socialist principles ” ; and 
(3) urged that the policy statement be referrod back to the National 
Executive 41 in order that a clear, unambiguous document be prepared 
and issued indicating the industries to be brought under public 
ownership by the next Labour Government.” 

On the other hand, the policy statement was supported by a 
number of influential trade union loaders, including Mr. Frank 
Cousins (general secretary of the T.G.W.U.), Mr. W. Carron (president 
of the A.E.U.), Mr. Ernest Jones (president of the N.U.M.), Mr. A. 
Birch (general secretary of the Union of Shop, Distributive end 
Allied Workers), and Mr. R, J. Cook (national industrial officer of 
the National Union of General and Municipal Workers). 

A lengthy and at times heated debate was replied to by Mr. 
Gaitskell, who claimed that the policy statement was in full accord 
with Socialist principles, and who said that it involved 44 an advance 
on three fronts simultaneously * tho front of nationalization, the 
front of control, and that of public ownership.” The dooument was 
then approved by 5,309,000 votes to 1,276,000, together with two 
other resolutions presented during tho debate : (1) a Hornsey 

resolution proposing that the next Labour Government, 44 as a first 
step,” should (a) transfer to public ownership the shares of a 
substantial number of companies whose assets exceeded £2,500,000, 
and (6) that, in order of priority, particular attention should be paid 
to firms in banking, building and civil engineering, chemicals, 
engineering, Insurance, and shipbuilding ; (2) a Bromsgrove resolu- 
tion urging the nationalization of water supplies. 

The N.U.R. resolution was defeated by 5,383,000 votes to 1,442,000. 
It was supported by the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen (ASLEF), the Electrical Trades Union, and many local 
Labour parties, and also by Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Shinwell, and 
Miss Jennie Lee (Mrs. Aneurin Bevan). 

National Superannuation. The policy document on this subject 
was unanimously endorsed after a lengthy debate in which Mr. 
Richard Crossman, M.P. (chairman of the drafting committee which 
worked out the soheme) replied in detail to a number of points and 
criticisms by individual delegates. Describing the scheme as “ a 
major and revolutionary change ” in the party’s approach to the 
social services, Mr. Crossman said : 44 The proper Socialist attitude 
to a privilege is not to destroy it but to transfer the privileges of the 
minority, into the rights pf the majority. That is what we are doing 
. . . We are offering a Socialist national insurance in which we 


deliberately build a floor below which no-ono’s standard of living 
falls, deliberately weighting it in favour of tho lowest-paid 
worker ...” 

An important part of Mr. OrosHinan’s speech dealt with tho 
relationship botwoon tho proposed national superannuation scheme 
and tho many existing occupational pension schemes. He stressed 
that tho Labour Party was not proposing to close down any of tho 
latter, but that they would “ limit tho schemes which they would 
authorize as alternatives to national superannuation to those which 
pass certain tests.” Wherever employers did not pass those tests, 
it would only moan that they would have to adopt tho national 
scheme, 44 and. then tho other scheme could bo on top.” The Labour 
party genuinely desired tho continuation of those schemes which 
wore sound and which passed tho tests. While tho policy statement 
defined tlioso tests, however, it was not a legal dooument bub rather 
a statement of intentions and purposes. There wore several thousand 
such schemes in existence, each slightly different, and they would 
44 have to be tremendously careful to preserve the rights of peoplo 
in them and sco that the conditions laid down are practical.” 

44 There is grave anxiety,” Mr. Grossman continued, 44 lost our 
scheme, by sucking away now entrants, will injure these schemes 
and make them aoluarialiy unsound, causing them to close down. 
This has boon drawn to our attention by the T.U.O. Wo shall have 
to go into a huddle in the next 12 months and decide whether to 
bring some of the weaker schemes into the national scheme, but wo 
must not subsidizo private schemes out of Htate money.” Mr. 
Grossman added that it was intended to got tho national super- 
annuation scheme on tho Statute Book 44 in the first two years aftor 
tho return of a Labour Government - tho first time this 44 deadline ” 
had boon mentioned. 

Tho debate was primarily between tho advocates of 44 fiat -rate ” 
pensions (i.o. those who thought tho pension should be the same for 
everyone) and those who agreed with the National Executive that 
national superannuation should vary in proportion to past earnings 
xip to a maximum of about £15 a week. Mr. Grossman pointed out 
that a fiat-rate soheme would widen tho gap between tho 44 poor ” 
two-thirds of tho population, who icliod entirely on the State pension, 
and the 44 lucky ” one-third who had some form of private super- 
annuation in addition. A number of delegates also urged that tho 
whole conception of a contributory soheme should be rejected in 
favour of ono financed out of direct taxation. Rejecting this 
argument, Mr. Grossman pointed out that the noxt Labour Govern- 
ment wore already committed to an increase of £1 in the basic 
pension, which would cost £212,000,000 a, year or 10d, on tho standard 
rato of income-tax ; to transfer the whole burden of pensions on to 
taxation would moan Increasing the standard rato by another 2s. 8d. 

Tho policy document was approved without dissent together with 
(1) a Hampstead resolution asking for special consideration to be 
given to the position of women under tho national superannuation 
plan — in particular, to soo what form of assistance could be given to 
mothers with young children ; and (2) a Nelson and Colne resolution 
(accepted by tho Executive) asking that special consideration bo 
given to widows. 

Sir Alfred Roborts, for the T.U.O. General Oounoll, announced the 
T.U.C.’s acceptance of the schomo subject to an examination of its 
details. [See also 15853 A, second column.] 

Economic Policy. Tho conference unanimously adopted an 
emergency resolution by the National Executive which (1) condemned 
tho Government’s economic and financial policy, and accused the 
Government of having 44 directly contributed to inflation, loss of gold 
and dollar reserves, and recent speculation against tho pound ” 
through its 44 abandonment of domestic planning and control and its 
military adventures abroad ” ; (2) affirmod tho importance of 

defending tho present exchange rate, but 44 rejected a policy which, 
through cutting essential investment and imposing a rigid credit 
freeze with tho highest Bank Rato for nearly 40 years, undermines 
tho country’s future standard of living, restricts production, threatens 
employment and endangers Industrial peace ” ; (3) declared that 
there could bo 44 no effective solution to Britain’s economic problems 
while the present Government remains in office.” 

In a speech strongly attacking tho Government's economic policy, 
Mr. Wilson described the Prime Minister as a 44 bookmaker turned 
pawnbroker ” and accused him of having 44 sold out Commonwealth 
oil assets ” and 44 put us in pawn to tho United Htatos and Germany.” 
Mr. Wilson also attacked the Chancellor of tho Exchequer (Mr, 
Thomoycroft) for having made “ the most savage attack on indus- 
trial production any Chancellor has made since 1931.” 

The Rent Act. Unanimous endorsement was also given to an 
emergency resolution, moved for the Executive by Miss Alice Bacon, 
M.P., condemning the Rent Act as 44 a vicious piece of legislation in 
support of landlord vested interests,” and pledging the next Labour 
Government to repeal It, Declaring that 44 the Tories have produced 
a charter for the landlords and tho Labour Party will produce a 
charter for the tenants, ” Miss Bacon said that ft Labour Government 
would introduce now legislation which would (a) ensure that thore 
were no further evictions, and end decontrol of property on change of 
tenancy ; (6) proteot tenants against unreasonable rents, and provide 
for the transfer of tenancy within a family in the event of death ; 
(c) simplify the procedure for obtaining certificates of disrepair, and 
restore to rent tribunals the power to fix reasonable rents for 
furnished dwellings. 

Nuclear Weapons. A long and heated debate took place on a 
Norwood resolution seeking to pledge the next Labour Government 
to take the lead in banning the testing, use and manufacture of 
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nuclear weapons. The resolution was defeated by 5,83C,000 votes to 

781.000 alter Mr. Aneurin Bevan, for the National Exooutive, had 
emphasized that such a decision could not he taken hy unilateral 
action. 

In his speech, which attracted 'wide attention, Mr. Bevan stressed 
that neither ho nor any other mombor of the Executive were in 
favour of the hydrogen bomb ; that ho personally had made 
** probably more speeches to more people condemning the bomb than 
anybody in this conference ” ; and that “ I am as strongly against 
it now as over I was.” He continued : 

“ I <lo not believe that this conference shonld resolve all the 
fundamental issues of British international relationships and foreign 
policy as an incidental by-product of a resolution. If you decide in 
Britain unilaterally that you will have nothing to do with experiments 
or with tho manufacture or use of such weapons— with none of which 
sentiments I disagree— you . . . will havo to say immediately that 
all tho international commitments, arrangements, and facilities 
afforded to your friends and allies must bo immediately destroyed . . . 
If you carry this resolution and follow up its implications, you will 
send a British Foreign Secretary naked into the conference chamber . . 

“ What the proposers of tho resolution are saying is that a British 
Foreign Secretary should got up in the United Nations and announce 
that tho British Labour movement had decided unilaterally to 
contract out of all its obligations to other countries, including members 
of tho Commonwealth. l)o you call that statesmanship ? I call it an 
emotional spasm ... If we contract out, if wo produoo this diplomatic 
shambles, it docs not necossarily follow that this country is secure 
from tho hydrogen bomb. Britain could be destroyed merely as an 
accident of war between Russia and the United States. What we 
have therefore to consider is how far the policies wo are discussing 
can exert influence and leverage over tho polioies of tho United States 
and tho Soviet Union.” 

After saying that tho supporters of the resolution had not fully 
thought out its implications, Mr. Bevan wont on : “ You don’t 
realize that the consequence of passing tho resolution will be to drive 
Britain into diplomatic purdah. You havo not thought out the fact 
that wo arc In relations with othor countries. You are not ontitlod 
to take action as a Socialist Government without giving tho members 
of tho Commonwealth tho opportunity to consider the implications 
of the action wo are taking ... In my opinion tho carrying-out of tho 
resolution, with all tho implications I have pointed out, will do more 
to precipitate incidents that may easily lead to a third world war . . , 

** X know you arc deeply convinced that tho action you suggest 
is the most effective way of iniiuonoing international affairs. I am 
deeply convinced that you are wrong. It is, however, not a question 
of who is in favour of a hydrogen bomb or who is against it, but what 
is tho most effective way of getting tho damned thing destroyed ... I 
have reached my conclusions only after a lot of agonizing thinking. 
I am deeply convinced that if the resolution is adopted ... it would 
embarrass a Roolulint Government and might have disastrous conse- 
quences throughout tho world.” 

Colonial Policy. The Colonial Policy documents Economic Aid 
and Smaller Territories wore introduced by Mrs. Barbara Castle, 
M.P., and endorsed unanimously. In reply to Mrs. Lena Jeger, M.P., 
Mrs. Castle said that tho next Labour Government would confer 
self-government cm Cyprus and would not “ include partition in 
their definition of democratic self-detcmdnation.” 

** Public Enterprise.” This policy document (on tho nationalized 
industries) was introduced by Mr. James Griffiths, M.P., and adopted 
after a short debate with a few dissenting votes. 

National Executive, As compared with 1056, the only changes in 
tho National Executive Committee wore (1) in the constituency 
party section, where Mr. Callaghan replaced Mr. Silverman, and 
(2) in tho trade union section, whore Mr. Boyd, Mr. Matthews and 
Mr. Hollywood succeeded throe rotiring members — Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. Stafford and Mr. Tallon. Mr. Bevan was ro-eleoted party 
treasurer unopposed. 

Votes oast in tho constituency party section were : Mr. Greenwood 

911.000 ; Mr. Wilson 886,000 ; Mrs, Castle 855,000 ; Mr. Driberg 
753,000; Mr. Mikartlo 719,000 ; Mr. Grossman 578,000 ; and 
Mr. Callaghan 505,000, Mr, Silverman (533,000 votes) headed the 
list of 12 unsuccessful candidates. 

Party Chairmanship. Mr. Tom Driberg was ©looted chairman of 
tho Labour Party for 1957-58, with Mrs. Barbara Castle, M.P., as 
vice-chairman. 

Party Membership* A report was presented to the conference 
stating that party membership at the end of 1956 was 0,537,228 
(Including 5,058,249 affiliated trad© unionists), compared with 
6,483,994 In 1955 and 0,498,027 in 1954. Individual membership 
(as distinct from affiliated union membership) totalled 845,129 at 
tho end of 1950— an increase of 1,773 over tho previous year, but a 
decline from the figure of 933,057 in 1954 and 1,004,885 in 1953. 
Affiliation fees from trade unions in 1958 totalled £142,998, an 
increase of £2,848 over 1955. 

The “ Shadow Cabinet.” 

Results of the balloting for the Labour Party’s “ Shadow 
Cabinet ” in 1950 and 1957 were as follows : 

1956 Ballot. The ballot, held on Nov. 22, 1956, resulted in the 
election of the following members of the " Shadow Cabinet ” for 
1956-57 ; Mr. Harold Wilson (185 votes), Mr. Alfred Bobens (149), 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan (148), Mr. G. B. Mltchison (146), Mr. James 
Callaghan (140), Mr, Anthony Greenwood (137), Sir Frank Soskioe 


(137), Mr. Philip Noel-Baker (133), Dr. Edith Snmmerskill (112), 
Mr. George Brown (110), Mr. Kenneth Younger (106), and Mr, Tom 
Fraser (98). Of 22 unsuccessful candidates, Mr. Arthur Bottomley 
polled most votes (91). 

The Shadow Cabinet announced on Jan. 21, 1957, that it did not* 
propose to pursue the ** constitutional implications ” of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Macmillan as Prime Minister following the resignation 
of Sir Anthony Eden. [As stated in 15301 A, final paragraph, the 
Shadow Cabinet had previously announced that it would examine 
the ** constitutional implications ” of the change in the Premiership.} 

1957 Ballot. The ballot for the 1957-58 u Shadow Cabinet ” took 
place on Nov. 14, 1957, the 12 successful candidates being : Mr.* 
Wilson (193 votes), Mr. Mitchison (191), Mr. Bevan (181), Sir Frank 
Soskioe (174), Mr, Callaghan (171), Mr. Rubens (162), Mr. Greenwood 
(143), Mr. Fraser (123), Mr. Brown (119), Mr. P. Noel-Baker (114), 
Mr. Patrick Gordon-Walker (105), and Mr. Bottomley (99). Of 
19 unsuccessful candidates, most votes were polled by Mr. Younger 
(94). There were two changes as compared with the 1956-57 Shadow 
Cabinet — Mr. Gordon-Walker and Mr. Bottomley replacing Dr. Edith 
Summorskill and Mr. Younger. 

In addition to the above-mentionod 12 members, the Shadow 
Cabinet includes the party leader (Mr. Gaitskell), the deputy leader 
(Mr. Griffiths), and the Labour Chief Whip m the House of Commons 
(Mr. Herbert Bowden) ex-officio ; the Loader of the Labour poem 
in the House of Lords (Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough) ; the 
Chief Whip of the Labour peers (Lord Luoan) ; and an elected 
representative of tho Labour peers (Lord Fanngdon). 

A surprise feature of the ballot was the exclusion from the 
“ Shadow Cabinet” of Dr. Edith Summorskill, who fell from ninth 
place to 15th and received only 89 votes. Dr. Summerskill’s defeat 
was attributed in the Press largely to the widespread resentment 
caused by remarks made by her after a visit to the Middle East in 
January last. The Manchester Guardian commented that ** her trip 
to Egypt and . . . her indiscretions over * Norwegian nationality * 
and the like have weakened . . . her position in the parliamentary 
party.” 

[Following a visit to Egypt and other Middle Eastern countries in 
January, during which she was received by President Nasser, Dr. 
Summorskill made a statement on her return to London (Jan. 23, 
1957) describing the attitude of the British forces to Egyptian 
civilian casualties in Port Said as 4t callous ” and " inhuman,” and 
alleging that those caaualtios were much higher than the figures 
given in tho report of Sir Edwin Herbert (the President of the Law 
Society, who carried out an independent inquiry for tho Government 
— see pages 15322-23). Her allegations ware refuted by Sir Edwin 
Herbert in a detailed reply (Jan. 24, 1957), and were described as 
" monstrous ” by Mr. John Hare, then Secretary of State for War. 
Writing of her Egyptian visit in a London evening newspaper. 
Dr. Snmmerskill said that she had given her nationality as 
“ Norwegian ” because it had embarrassed hor to bo British, and 
in view of her Scandinavian ancestry.] 

Opposition Front Bench Responsibilities. The following reallocation 
of Opposition front bench responsibilities was announced on Nov. 29, 
1956, following the ** Shadow Cabinet ” ballot hold a few days earlier : 
(1) Mr. Aneurin Bevan would becomo the Labour Party’s spokesman 
for foreign affairs In the Hons© of Commons in succession to Mr. 
Bobens, who would deal with labour, fuel and power, and atomic 
energy matters ; (2) Mr. George Brown would deal with defenoe and 
supply ; (3) Mr. Callaghan would be Opposition front bench spokes- 
man for Colonial affairs ; (4) Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas, Q.C., would 
remain spokesman on legal subjects ; (5) Mr. Philip Noel-Baker and 
Mr. Yonngor would assist Mr. Bevan in matters relating to foreign 
affairs ; (6) Sir Frank Soskioe, Q.C., would act as a “ freelance " 
member of the Opposition front bench without any specific task 
(this deoision was taken at Sir Frank’s own request in view of the 
demands of his Bar practice). 

Following the ” Shadow Cabinet ” election of November 1957, 
it was announced that Mr, Bottomley would be principal Opposition 
spokesman on Commonwealth affairs, while Mr. Steele would 
succeed Mr. Bottomley as spokesman on Admiralty matters. 

Relations between Labour and Co-operative Parties. 

It was announced on Feb. 28, 1957, that the Labour Party 
had formally notified the Co-operative Union of the termina- 
tion of the agreement of 1946 which had governed the political 
relationship between the two organizations during the past 
ten years. This agreement, dated Sept. 24, 1946, laid down 
that Co-operative M.P.s in the House of Commons (of whom 
there are at present 20) would accept the Labour Whip and 
the Standing Orders of the Parliamentary Labour Party, while 
remaining responsible to the Co-operative Union and not to 
the Labour Party. 

Although no statement was issued about the reasons for the 
Labour Party’s decision, it was understood that trade union leaders 
had pointed out that, with the single exception of the Boyal Arsenal 
Co-operative Socioty, the Co-operative Union contributed nothing 
to the central funds of the Labour Party, whereas the unions con- 
tributed generously — a situation which, it was suggested, put the 
Co-operative movement in a much stronger position to finance 
candidates in the constituencies than the trade unions. It was also 
understood that trado union leaders had complained of instances 
during the past two or three years in which trade union candidates 
had been rejected by constituency parties — e.g. for by-elections — * 
in favour of Co-operative candidates. 
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Mr. Morgan Phillips (secretary of the Labour Party) issued a 
statement on Feb. 28 describing the Labour Party’s request f 0 r a 
review of the 1946 agreement as “normal practice,” since it was 
desired to carry out a general review of party organization before the 
next general election. On the other hand, Mr. J. Bailey (secretary 
of the Co -operative Union) said that it was “ not just a matter of 
bringing the present agreement to an end,” and that a revised agree- 
ment was “ contemplated.” lie added that the Co-operative Union 
had “no knowledge of the particular respects in which the Labour 
Party wish to revise the agreement.” 

In a statement on June 11 to the Co-operative Congress m 
Brighton, Mr. A. E. Jupp (of the Co-operative Union’s national 
policy committee) said that discussions were m progress with 
the Labour Party on all aspects of the relationship between 
the two movements, including the position of Co-operative 
M.P.s and the selection of parliamentary candidates. Specific 
proposals for a new agreement had not yet been put forward 
by the Labour Party, but he had Mr. Gaitskell’s assurance 
that u those who wish to see a split between the Labour Party 
and the Co-operative movement are in for a disappointment.” 
Mr. Jupp stressed that there was “ no basic difference of 
policy ” between the two organizations. — (Times - Daily 
Herald - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Labour Party, 
15874 A ; 14749 C ; 14680 A 5 145*5 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower’s 
Recovery from Cerebral Attack. 

A medical bulletin was issued from the White House on 
Nov. 26 announcing that President Eisenhower was suffering 
from “ an occlusion of a small branch of the middle cerebral 
artery on the left side.” 

The bulletin said that the condition was “ mild ” and was 
“ expected to bo transitory ” ; that it would require “ a period of 
rest and substantially decreased activity estimated at several weeks,” 
though it would not be necessary for the President to enter hospital ; 
and that “ the outlook for complete recovery within a reasonable 
period of time is excellent.” There were no abnormal signs or 
symptoms other than mild aphasia (difficulty in speaking), which 
was improving porcoptibly. It could not bo immediately determined 
“ whether the condition present is one of a small clot or a vascular 
spasm,” but all findings indicatod that thoro was no brain haemorrhage. 

It had been announced on the previous evening (Nov. 25) that the 
President had caught a chill after going to Washington airport to 
meet the King of Morocco and had boon ordorod to bod by Ids doctors. 
Tho bulletin stafcod that ib was possible that the President's chill was 
“ a contributing faotor ” in the attack of cerebral occlusion. 

[The middle cerebral artery is a large vessel whioh when occluded 
(blocked) by a clot of blood results in a “ stroke.” The speech centre is 
affected, giving rise to aphasia when the occlusion is on tho left side.] 

A second bulletin on Nov. 27 said that the President was 
making “ excellent progress ” and was well enough to sign 
official documents and to indulge in his hobby of painting ; 
he had also received the King of Morocco and Vice-President 
Nixon during the day. The President’s Press Secretary (Mr. 
James Hagerty) stressed that the President was not considering 
the delegation of any of his powers. 

Mr. Hagerty pointed out that the word “ stroke ” had not been 
used in the medical bulletins, adding in this connexion : “ Tho word 
4 stroke the dootors toll me, is not a medical word and is associated 
more in the public mind with a tern moaning paralysis, or haemor- 
rhage of tho brain. Neither of these cases has happened. There was 
no paralysis, neither was there haemorrhage of the brain, so they 
(the doctors] were very carefully trying to avoid a connotation 
through the use of a popular or layman’s word whioh would give a 
completely wrong report on the President's condition.” 

On Nov. 28 President Eisenhower was well enough to 
attend a Thanksgiving Day service at the National Pres- 
byterian Church, accompanied by Mrs. Eisenhower. A further 
medical bulletin reported that the President was “ in fine 
spirits ” and that his progress “ continues to he excellent.” 

Mr. Hagerty said that the impairment in the President’s speech 
had almost completely disappeared, and that he had the President’s 
authority to say that he (Mr. Eisenhower) was looking forward to 
attending the NATO Heads of Governments meeting in Paris. His 
dootors, however, would deoide whether he could make the trip, 
and if the President could not go to Paris the U.S. delegation would 
be headed by Vice-President Nixon. In a statement on the same 
day, Mr. Nixon said that he would like to “ sootoh any rumours that 
the President is in a condition which would make it necessary for 
him to consider resigning.” 

President Eisenhower (who is 67) suffered a heart attack in 
1955 and underwent an intestinal operation in 1956. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14946 C 5 14530 L> 5 14512 D.) 

IL MALAYA. — Ban on British Titles. 

It was announced in Kuala Lumpur on Nov. 16 that 
Malayan citizens would no longer be eligible for British titles. 

(Observer) 


C. INDIA. — Establishment of Naga Administrative 
Unit. - Central Government’s Legislation. 

A Bill uniting the Naga areas of India into a single adminis- 
trative unit under the Ccnlral Government, to he known as 
the Naga Hills - Tucngsang Area, was introduced in the Lok 
Sabha on Nov. 20 by the Home Minister, Mr. G, B. Pant, 
and passed unanimously on Nov. 25. 

Tho Naga Hills District and tho Tuongsang Frontier Division had 
previously boon admlnistorod by tho Assam Government and tho 
North-Fast Frontier Agency respectively ; the now unit will bo 
administered by tho Governor of Assam as agent of tho President, 
who will bo advised by tho External Affairs Ministry. Tho Bill also 
provided that tho Area would bo represented in tho 7,ok Sabha by 
an additional nominated member. 

Introducing the Bill, Mr. Pant said that tho Naga ITiUs District 
had a population of about 200,000 and tho Tuongsang Division about 
150,000 , they comprised some 17 tribes of different racial strains 
and spoaking different languages, who whenever they assembled had 
recourse to oithor Assamese or English as tho medium of common 
communication. For a, territory of 350,000 people, with an annual 
revenue of loss than £40,000, to aspiro to full independence was not 
foasiblo in tho modern world. Although the Central Government 
had taken all steps to fulfil tho assurances given by Mr. Nehru to tho 
Naga delegation in September, Mr. Pant admitted that there had 
boon “ no very marked response.” Do expressed the hope that tho 
Government’s decision would encourage tho forces of peace and help 
others also to roalize whore Naga Interests lay. 

The Bill was subsequently passed by the Rajya Sabha , and 
came into operation on Dec. 1 after receiving the assent of 
President Rajcndra Prasad. 

Tho Assam Government had previously announced on Oct. 26 that 
an amnesty had boon offered to all Nagas who had committed offences 
against tho State ; that 101 prisoners awaiting trial had boon released; 
and that tho release of 75 convlotod prisoners had been ordered. 
Nagas who had committed murder or other heinous crimes against 
other Nagas would also bo pardoned, if they secured pardon from 
tho aggrieved persons or surviving members of their families in 
accordance with tribal custom. 

In spite of live concessions made by the Indian Government 
to the Nagas’ demands, a section of the Naga rebels continued 
their activities during October and November, raiding loyal 
villages, sniping at military convoys and patrols, and blowing 
up bridges. During November they made a series of raids on 
villages in Manipur which, although containing a Naga 
minority, had not previously been affected by the rebellion. 
(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. 15784 C.) 

D. HONG KONG. — Closing of Naval Dockyard. 

The British Government’s decision to (dose down the naval 
dockyard at Hong Kong was announced in the House of Lords 
on Nov. 27 by Lord Mancroft, Minister without portfolio, and 
in the Commons by Mr. Galbraith, Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
It was explained that the dockyard would be closed down over 
a two-year period ; that 4,700 workers would become redun- 
dant ; and that the closing of tho dockyard would result in 
an estimated saving of £1,500, 000 a year. 

Lord Mancroft said that the decision had been taken “ with real 
regrot in view of tho long association of tho dockyard with Hong 
Kong and tho loss of jobs tor many employees which must inevitably 
result.” It had boon necessitated, howover, by “ current reorganiza- 
tion of naval forces and their shore support throughout the world in 
the light of tho Government policy outlined in tho Defence White 
Paper” (see 15493 A]. Although future roqulromcmts of naval 
vessels in tho Far East would no longer Justify the maintanance of a 
full-scale dockyard at Hong Kong, its closure would not mean the 
disappearance of British warships from Far Eastern waters. A small 
naval base from which ships could be serviced and operated would 
bo retained at Hong Kong, and other vessels of the Far Eastern 
Fleet would visit Hong Kong from time to time. The Itoyal Navy 
would thus oontlnuo to bo “ very much in evidence at Hong Kong, 
although on a reduced soale.” Blx minosweopors would still be based 
on Hong Kong, together with a frigate or destroyer, whilst the Far 
Eastern Fleet would continue to two the Singapore naval base, tho 
long-term future of whioh was still under examination. 

Lord Mancrofl explained that the dooislon had been taken in 
conjunction with Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, and the United 
States, “ who share our regret but appreciate our difficult los and 
the necessity for this dooislon.” The two-year rundown of the 
dockyard (oxpootod to he completed by Nov. 30, 1959) had been 
fixed to give the employees the best possible chance of finding 
other work ; it was expected that many would find employment 
in the building industry in view of the present building “ boom ” 
in Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong was first used as a British base in the “ opium 
war ” of 1889-42, and was ceded to Britain in 1841. The 
present dockyard was built in 1908-U and had thus been in 
use for nearly 50 years.— (Times - Daffy Telegraph) 
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DECEMBER 7 — 14, 1957 

A. SPAIN - MOROCCO. — Repulse of Moroccan 
Attacks on Ifni. - Moroccan Territorial Claims to Spanish 
Saharan Territory and Ifni Enclave. - Creation of 
Moroccan Sahara Office. 

Large-scale fighting between Spanish troops and Moroccan 
irregulars broke out on Nov. 23 when some 1,200 well-armed 
Moroccan nationalists attacked the small Spanish enclave of 
Ifni, in southern Morocco. According to Spanish and French 
reports, the attacks were launched by units of the former 
Moroccan “ Liberation Army ” which had not yet been 
incorporated in the Royal Moroccan Army ; no Moroccan 
regular forces were engaged, and the Moroccan Government 
disclaimed any responsibility for the events in Ifm. Throughout 
the period of the fighting — the last week of November and the 
first week of December — the only statements issued on the 
Moroccan side came from the Rabat newspaper Al Alam, 
organ of the ruling Istiqlal Party. On the Spanish side, 
developments in Ifni were described in a series of communiques 
issued from time to time in Madrid. 

Strong forces of Moroccan irregulars — described by Al Alam as 
moujahidines (“ liberation fighters ") — crossed the Ifni frontier at 
several points on Nov. 23 and attaoked a number of Spanish outposts 
manned by small garrisons. Al Alam alleged that the Spanish 
authorities at Ifni had ‘"provoked’ 9 the local inhabitants, that 
Spanish troops had attacked Moroccan frontier posts, and that 
French aircraft were supporting the Spanish forces — all these alle- 
gations being strongly denied in Madrid and Paris. During the next 
few days Al Alam claimed that the moujahidines had inflicted heavy 
casualties on Spanish troops and had captured Sidi-Ifni, the capital 
of the enclave — a claim which was retracted, however, on Nov. 27 
and which was subsequently shown to be completely untrue. 

The first Spanish coinmuuiqu6, issued m Madrid on Nov. 27 by 
the Ministry of War, said that for several months past armed bands 
of the so-called “ Liberation Army 99 had crossed into Ifni and the 
Spanish Saharan territories with the aim of fomenting unrest and 
disorder among the inhabitants. The Moroccan Government had 
been asked to impose its authority in the territories adjacent to 
Spanish possessions by withdrawing tho armed bands and replacing 
thorn by units of the Royal Moroccan Army. As no response had 
been made to this request, and because of the acts of terrorism and 
violence perpetrated by the aimed bands against loyal inhabitants, 
it had been decided to reinforce the garrisons in Ifni and the Spanish 
Sahara. On Nov. 23 armed bands had crossed the Ifni frontier in 
force and launched co-ordinated attacks on Spanish outposts after 
cutting the telephone-lines linking thorn to Sidi-Ifni. At the same 
time an attempted raid had been made on an arms dump at Sidi-Ifni. 
The Spanish garrison had reacted “ promptly and energetically 9 9 
and had inflicted heavy losses on the invaders — about 100 killed 
and wounded, against Spanish casualties of five killed and 34 wounded. 

During the following week the Spanish garrison in Ifni — normally 
2,000-3,000 men — was reinforced by some 10,000 troops from Spain 
and the Canary Islands, including parachute troops. Three Spanish 
cruisers — the Oananas (10,000 tons), Miguel de Cervantes (7,500 tons) 
and Mendez Nuflez (4,500 tons) — were also sent to Ifni, whilo Spanish 
bombers based in the Canaries carried out a number of heavy bombing 
attacks on the invading forces. A second Spanish communique of 
Nov. 29 said that the situation was “ developing favourably 99 ; 
that the security of Sidi-Ifni was “ totally assured 99 ; and that 
military, naval and air reinforcements were assisting tho local garrison 
to “ mop up 99 armed hands in various parts of the enclave. Claiming 
that “ considerable losses 99 had been inflicted on tho invaders, tho 
communique said that several hundred Moroccan wounded were 
known to have arrived at hospitals at Agadir, Goulimme and Bou- 
Izakam, in Moroocan territory. It was added that none of the 
prisoners in Spanish hands were natives of Ifni or the Spanish Sahara. 

In different parts of the enclave small Spanish garrisons fought 
with great bravery for many days though heavily outnumbered by 
Moroccan irregular forces. Some of the bitterest fighting occurred at 
the frontier post of Tiliouine (on the southern border of the enclave), 
whose garrison of 120 was inoessantly attacked by Moroccan forces 
in greatly superior strength. Although the garrison was temporarily 
relieved by Spanish paratroops which fought their way inland over 
rough country, the post was eventually abandoned in order to 
reinforce tho defensive perimeter covering Sidi-Ifni. A correspondent 
of tho Agencc France-Presse who visited the area reported on Dec. 5 
that the post had been largely destroyed after a 14-day siege. Else- 
where in the enclave Spanish reinforcements relieved other isolated 
garrisons who had been holding out for long periods — notably at 
Tiourza (15 miles inland from Sidi-Ifni), which had been encircled 
by numerically superior Moroocan foroes. 

A Madrid communique of Deo. 8 announced that the Spanish 
foroes had defeated “ every co-ordinated enemy action 99 and were 
meeting no organized resistance, apart from hit-and-run attacks from 
isolated bands operating from rugged mountain terrain. It was 
admitted that a few frontier outposts — e.g. Tiliouine— had been 
abandoned for defensive reasons and subsequently occupied by 
rebel forces, who had thus had an opportunity of announcing for 
propaganda purposes that they had captured the posts whereas in 
fact they had been voluntarily evacuated hours beforehand with all 
their equipment and material. The communique added that rein- 


forcements would remain in the enclave to “clear bandits out of all 
the villages and mountains of Ifni until peace and order has been 
restored. 99 Total Spanish casualties in the Ifni operations were given 
as 61 officers and men killed and 128 wounded. Moroccan casualties 
were estimated at several hundreds in killed and wounded. 

A Sp anis h naval squadron of two cruisers, four escort vessels and 
a subm a rine anchored on Dec. 7 off Agadir, in Moroccan waters, 
leading to a strong protest to Madrid. The warships sailed for Ifni 
on the following day. 

The Ifni enclave covers an area of 741 square miles and has 
about 35,000 inhabitants, the great majority of Moorish 
origin. It was ceded to Spain by Morocco in I860, but the 
Spanish flag was not hoisted until 1934. The port of Sidi-Ifni 
is used by Spanish fishing vessels, but the territory has little 
economic significance nor any known economic resources. 

Apart from Ifni, the 
Spanish Saharan terri- 
tories comprise three 
distinct but contiguous 
areas as shown on the 
accompanying map : 

(1) Spanish Southern 
Morocco, formerly ad- 
ministered as part of 
the Spanish protector- 
ate in Morocco [i.e. the 
former Spanish zone, 
ceded to Morocco in 
1956— see 15110 A ; 

14947 A] ; (2) Saguia 
el-Hamra ; and (3) Rio 
de Oro, the southern- 
most and largest terri- 
tory of the Spanish 
Sahara. Elsewhere in 
West Africa, Spain 
possesses the small 
colony of Rio Muni, m 
the Congo, and the is- 
land of Fernando Poo, 
in the Gulf of Guinea. 

Moroccan and Spanish 
Statements. 

Crown Prince Moulay 
Hassan, C.-in-C. of the 
Royal Moroccan Army, said in a broadcast on Nov. 28 that 
he had been “ surprised ” by the outbreak of fighting in Ifni ; 
he alleged that Spanish aircraft had attacked the Agadir area 
and killed two women, and stated that instructions had been 
given to open fire on any foreign planes violating Moroccan 
air space. 



The Ifni enclave and Spanish Saharan, 
territories. {Economist) 


In an interview on Dec. 3 to a French, press correspondent, the 
Crown Prince denied that the fighting had been started by the 
Moroocan “ Liberation Army 99 and claimed that the attacks had 
been launched by Moroccan nationalists living in Ifni — the Ba 
Amrane tribe — who had been “ provoked 99 by the delay in settling 
Morocco’s claim to the enclave. He added : “ If General Franoo — 
in whose word I have complete confidence — announces his intention 
to transfer [Spanish! Southern Morocco immediately to the Sheriflan 
authorities, I undertake to appeal to the Ba Amrane to put their 
confldenoe in his Majesty and the [Moroocan] Government to settle 
their case through diplomatic channels." On behalf of his father 
(King Mohammed V, who was then visiting the United States), the 
Crown Prince expressed the sovereign’s “ bitter regret 99 at the Ifni 
fighting and his confidence that a peaceful solution would be reaohed 
if Spain adhered to her ■undertakings. 


King Mohammed V issued a statement in New York on Dec. 10 
which, although making no direct reference to Ifni, accused 
Spain of resorting to “ menaces and violent methods in order 
to preserve her domination over part of the Moroccan national 
territory.” After saying that this could lead to “ a deteriora- 
tion of relations between Rabat and Madrid,” the King added 
that Spain “ appears to have abandoned peaceful methods 
and the search for solutions through friendly negotiation.” 
He reiterated his Government’s intention to do all in its power 
to ensure “ the restoration of Morocco’s natural and historic 
frontiers.” 


The Spanish Government issued a statement on Dec. 6 
saying that the restoration of effective control by the Royal 
Moroccan Army in the areas of Morocco adjacent to Spanish 
territories was a “ prior condition ” for any “ present or 
future ” discussions with the Moroccan Government on the 
Ifni question. As regards Southern Morocco, it was stated 
that Spain, in conformity with the declaration of April 7, 1956 
(see 14857 B), had “ not disputed” the integration of this area 
with Morocco ; nevertheless, the Spanish Government would 
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be “ lacking in its sense of international responsibility if it 
abandoned this zone to elements which do not give obedience 
to H.M. the King of Morocco.” The statement went on to 
refer to the “ Spanish territories in the Sahara in which the 
presence of Spain is reinforced by numerous international 
conventions which a friendly and neighbourly Morocco must 
undertake to respect ” — a phrase indicating that Spain 
intended to retain her sovereignty over Saguia el-Hamra and 
Rio de Oro. 

Prior to the outbreak of fighting in Ifni, the Moroccan Government 
had announced on Oct. 16 that Spain was prepared to transfer to 
Moroccan sovereignty the “ southern territories ’* hitherto under her 
protection,. No precise definition, was given of the phrase 4t southern 
territories/* hut It was understood to refer to Spanish, Southern 
Morocco (i.e. the area formerly administered as part of the Spanish 
protectorate) and not to Ifni. The Spanish Government issued no 
statement on the matter. 

Creation of Moroccan Sahara Office. 

King Mohammed V issued a royal decree on Nov. 12 estab- 
lishing an Office for Saharan and Frontier Affairs in the 
Moroccan Ministry of the Interior. It will be responsible for 
negotiations with France and Spain on Morocco’s eastern 
and southern boundaries (which have never been delimited 
by international agreement), and will also have responsibility 
for oil and mineral exploitation m the Moroccan Saharan 
territories. M. Abdelkebir el-Fassi, the founder of the 
“ Liberation Army,” was appointed head of the new office. 

M. el-Fassi and his cousin, M. Allel el-Fassi (the Istiqlal 
leader), put forward in 1956 the concept of a “ Greater 
s* Morocco ” extending as far south as Senegal, and including all 
the Spanish Saharan territories as well as the French colony of 
JUauretania [see page 15110, second column.] Attempted 
t|j|i^ieation for these claims was sought in the fact that 
Tr,;5occan political influence in the 17th century extended 
- southwards as far as Timbuctoo and other areas now forming 
part of French West Africa.— (A.B.C., Madrid - Le Monde - 
Le Figaro - Times) (Prev. rep. Spanish-Moroccan Relations, 
1566 8 A 3 15110 A 5 14946 A 5 *4857 B.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Democratic Victories in 
Mayoral, Gubernatorial, and State Legislature Elections. 

Gubernatorial and mayoral elections held on Nov, 5 in 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Virginia resulted 
in sweeping victories for the Democratic candidates. 

In New York City, Mr. Robert F. Wagner was re-elected to the 
mayoralty by the largest majority in the city’s history, receiving 
1,507,342 rotes against 587,440 for Mr. Robert K. Christenberry, his 
Republican opponent. Mayor Wagner, running on a joint Demo- 
cratic and Liberal ticket, carried all five boroughs by large margins. 
Tn the northern part of New York State, a traditionally Republican 
area, the Democrats made a net gain of six scats in mayoral elections. 
In Connecticut the Democrats gained control of Bridgeport City 
Council for the first time in nearly a quarter of a century, and ended 
the 24-year tenure of the former Socialist mayor, Mr. Jasper McLovy ; 
the Democrats captured ten seats on the council, the Socialists 
five, and the Republicans one. 

In New Jersey, Mr. Robert B. Meyncr was re-elected State 
Governor with a majority of nearly 200,000 over his Republican 
opponent, Mr. Malcolm S. Forbes— the second highest majority ever 
given to a Democratic governor in the State. In addition, the 
Democrats gained control of the New Jersey Legislature for the first 
time in 20 years. Governor Meynor’s re-election was regarded as a 
particularly heavy blow to the Republicans since Prosidont Eisenhower 
had made two personal appeals for the election of Mr. Forbes, who 
was also vigorously supported by Vice-President Nixon and other 
Administration leaders. 

On the other hand, the U.S. Press said that the Democrats could 
gain “ little comfort ” from the election of Mr. J. Lindsay Almond as 
Democratic Governor of Virginia. Mr. Almond, who obtained a 
majority of 115,000 votes over his Republican opponent, campaigned 
on a platform of ** massive resistance ** to the Administration's 
de-segregationist policy in schools ; he was strongly supported by 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (leader of the State Democratic organization), 
who called on the voters to give Mr. Almond a “ thumping majority ” 
as a protest against President Eisenhower’s action in using Federal 
troops to enforce school segregation at Little Rock (see 15803 A). 

A statement from the White House (Nov. 5) said that it 
was ** clear that the Republican Party has a fight on its hands 
if victory is to be achieved in the 1958 elections.” 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 15237 A 5 14608 B 3 13 *55 A *) 

B. FRANCE. — Compulsory Third Party Insurance 
for Motorists. - Parliamentary Legislation. 

The French National, Assembly unanimously passed a Bill 
on Dec. 6 making it compulsory for all owners of motor- 
vehicles and motor-cycles to take out a third party insurance 
policy. Motorists will have free choice of insurance company. 

(Le Monde, Paris) 


C. INDIA - SOUTH VIETNAM. — President Diem’s 
Visit to India. - Nehru-Diem Communique. 

President Ngo Dinh Diem of South Vietnam (the Republic 
of Vietnam) visited India from Nov. 4-9 as the guest of the 
Indian Government. During his stay in Delhi, President Diem 
had several discussions with Mr. Nehru and attended a civic 
reception and a State banquet given by President Prasad. 
Pie visited the Community Development area at Baraut, the 
Agricultural Research Institute and the National Physical 
Laboratory, the Bhakra-Nangal hydro-electric project, and 
the city of Agra. A delegation of Vietnamese experts accom- 
panying President Diem inspected a number of industrial and 
agricultural projects and had discussions with members of the 
Indian Planning Commission. 

A joint statement issued by President Diem and Mr. Nehru 
on Nov. 9 said that they had had “ a friendly and informal 
exchange of views on matters of mutual interest to their 
countries.” It continued : 

** The Pi'osidout of Iho Republic of Vietnam and the Prime 
Minister of India arc agreed that, In view of the terrible advances 
in 12io development of weapons of mans destruction, the most urgent 
problem before the people of the world is the maintenance of peace , . . 
To both countries, as well as to other countries in Houth-East Asia, 
the maintenance of peace is a primary need to enable them to devote 
tholr energies wholeheartedly to tho social and economic advancement 
of their peoples . . . 

« The ProsUlent and the Prime Minister noted tho important 
contribution made by India in tho International Commission In 
maintaining poaco in Vietnam. They hope that tho problems of 
Vietnam will bo solved peacefully and in tho host interests of the 
people of Vietnam. 

“ The President and the Prime Minister have decided to continue 
and increase 00 -operation between their two countries in pursuit of 
their oommon goal of economic and social advancement of their 
peoples. They nro resolved to continue to work In tholr respective 
sphores for the maintenance of peace in tho world and understanding 
between nations.* ’ 

Before leaving Delhi on Nov, 9 President Diem issued a 
statement in which he emphasized that South Vietnam 
“ accepted neither foreign military bases nor foreign troops 
on her territory ” and was u not considering adherence to any 
alliance at present.” South Vietnam, however, needed internal 
security to recover from the ravages of war and resist Com- 
munist attempts at subversion ; therefore, while not a member 
of SEATO, she welcomed the protection afforded to her by 
that organization, which was “ purely defensive ” in character. 
In reply to questions, President Diem said that before joint 
elections could be held in Vietnam with a view to reunification, 
North Vietnam must abandon the u terroristic methods ” 
which it was still practising. The International Supervisory 
Commission still had a useful role to play, particularly in 
enforcing the prohibition on the import of arms into either 
part of the country. — (The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
Vietnam Press Ofilee, Saigon) (Prev. rep. 13690 A.) 

D. CHILE - VENEZUELA. — Severance of Diplomatic 
Relations. - Chilean Attach^ arrested in Caracas, 

The Chilean Government severed diplomatic relations with 
Venezuela on Nov. 28 on the ground that the Venezuelan 
Government had failed to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the detention and subsequent expulsion of an attach^ of the 
Chilean Embassy in Caracas. The attach 6 in question, Seftor 
Jorge Basulto, had been kept in custody for four days — 
leading to a strong Chilean protest at the violation of his 
diplomatic immunity— and then expelled from Venezuela as 
persona non grata. A senior Chilean official said that Seftor 
Basulto had apparently been arrested and expelled because 
he had told the Canadian Ambassador in Caracas that there 
was “ going to be a revolution in Venezuela ” ; the official 
added that the Ambassador had communicated Seftor Basulto’s 
confidential remarks to his Government in Ottawa and that 
the cable had been decoded by the Venezuelan security police, 
(New York Times) (Prev* rep. 15671 B.) 

E. GHANA. — Appointment of Economic Adviser. 

It was announced in Accra on Sept. 22 that, with the 
co-operation of the U.N. Technical Assistance Administration, 
Professor William Arthur Lewis had been appointed Economic 
Adviser to the Government of Ghana for a period of two years. 
Professor Lewis, a West Indian, had held the Chair of Political 
Economy at Manchester University since 1948. He had visited 
Ghana (then the Gold Coast) in 1958 and published a report on 
the possibilities of industrialization in the territory. 
(Manchester Guardian - U.N. Information Centre, London) 
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A. ARGENTINA. — Financial and Trade Policy. - 
Signing of Multilateral Trade and Payments Agreements 
with “ Paris Club ” Countries. - Debt Settlement Agree- 
ments with European Creditor Countries and Japan. - 
Settlement of Compensation for Primitiva Gas Company. 
- Proposed Compensation for Nationalized French 
Companies. - Decrees on Confiscated German Assets. 

A series of agreements was signed in Buenos Aires on Nov. 25 
establishing definitely the multilateral trade and payments 
system known as the “ Paris Club,” which had been provi- 
sionally m force since July 1956. The agreements were con- 
cluded between Argentina on the one hand and 10 European 
countries on the other — Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Western Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. Great Britain will also participate in the 
system, but no specific agreement was signed with her as the 
system required no change m existing U.K. policy. 

The agreements were based on the Paris Treaty drawn up by the 
participating countries during their meeting in the French capital 
in May 1956. The treaty stressed the desirability of promoting 
maximum freedom of trade within the multilateral system ; specifi- 
cally allowed for payments between Argentina and the other coun- 
tries concerned to bo made in tho currency of any member-country ; 
and stated that Argentina would make no discrimination between 
member-countries in conducting her trade policy. 

Tho U.K. representatives explained to the Argentine Government 
that Britain would continue to accord imports from Argentina 
treatment not loss favourable than that accorded to imports from 
any other foreign country. Argentina, for her part, undertook that 
her import and export policy towards the U.K. would be non- 
discriminatory. On the payments side, Argentina is already a member 
of the Transferable Account area. 

Agreements for the consolidation of Argentine commercial 
debts totalling over U.S. $441,000,000, plus nearly $59,000,000 
accumulated interest, were signed at the same time between 
Argentina and five European creditor countries — Great 
Britain, France, Western Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. 
Japan, although not a signatory, had previously agreed to 
accept terms similar to those offered to Argentina’s European 
creditors. The principal provisions were as follows : 

Breakdown of Debts. 


Tho total amount duo under the terms of the debt settlements 
was fixed at U.S. $500,600,000, of which $58,900,000 represented 
interest charges. Details are as follows, in million U.S. dollars : 


Western Germany 


Principal 

148.0 

Interest 

10.6 

Total 

158.6 

Italy 


i 13.6 

19.9 

133.6 

Japan 


64.0 

12.2 

76.2 

United Kingdom . . 


64.4 

10.8 

75.2 

Franco 


30.7 

3.3 

34.0 

Netherlands 


20.9 

2.1 

23.0 

Total 


441.6 

58.9 

500.6 

Terms of Repayment. 

It was laid down that repayment would be made over 

a porio d of 


10 years except in the case of tho Netherlands, for which a shorter 
period was fixed because of the relatively minor account involved. 
Accordingly, Argentina would pay tho equivalent of $50,000,000 in 
each of the two yoars 1956-57 and 1957-58 ; $55,000,000 in each 
of the two years 1958-59 and 1959-60 ; $60,000,000 in each of tho 
four yoars 1960-61 to 1963-64 ; $49,400,000 in 1904-65 ; and 

$1,200,000 in 1965-66. Outstanding amounts would boar interest 
a,t rates averaging 31 per cent per annum over the ton-year period. 


Allocation of Payments. 


The annual payments would be divided among tho creditor 
countries in the same proportion which the total debt due to each of 
them bore to the grand total of Argentine debts due to all the six 
creditors. Each country would have the right to decide how to 
apply its share as between governmental and private debts, the 
distribution of which (excluding interest) was shown as follows : 


United Kingdom 
France 

Western Germany 
Italy . . 

Japan 

Netherlands . . 


Government Private 

Total 


£ million (approx.) 


19 

4 

23* 

Equivalent m million U.S.S (approx. 

3 

28 

31 

23 

125 

148 

90 

24 

114 

55 

9 

64 

21 

— 

21 


♦Equivalent to $64,400,000 as shown in the previous table. 

In the oase of the U.K. it was decided that the liabilities to private 
traders should have priority, the residue being used for interest and 
capital redemption on the Government debt. There would be no 
capital redemption on the Government debt in the year 1957-58, 
beoanse the amount actually received by the U.K. in the first debt 
year (1956-67) exceeded its quota, and it would accordingly receive 
less in the second debt year (1957-58). 


Debts to British Exporters. 

The U.K. agreement made no provision for the payment of debts 
to British exporters because Argentina agreed that all these liabilities 
would be met on maturity. Of the total amount of about £4,000,000 
which was due in July 1956, £1,560,000 had already been paid m 
1956-57 ; £1,260,000 would be paid in 1957-58 ; £830,000 in 1958-59 ; 
£210,000 in 1959-60 ; £100,000 m 1960-61 ; and £40,000 in 1961-62. 

Argentine Guarantee to Britain. 

The agreement with Great Britain also laid down that if Argentina 
at any time arranged with France, Western Germany, Italy, or Japan 
for a settlement of debts or deferred payment liabilities on terms 
more favourable than those laid down m the agreement with the U.K., 
similarly favourable conditions would apply to the United Kingdom. 

The negotiations and the signing of the agreements had 
been held up by the unwillingness of Britain, France and 
Western Germany to agree to the debt settlements unless 
there was a definite assurance that certain claims on their part 
against Argentina would be satisfactorily met. 

France. French claims centred on the position of the shareholders 
of a number of Argentine companies whose shares were formerly held 
in France, but which had been nationalized under the Perbnista 
regime — notably the Quilmbs, Schlau, and Palermo breweries and 
14 other companies. After protracted discussions with the French 
Government, Argentina eventually agreed to take steps for the pay- 
ment of compensation. Following the signing of tho debt agreement 
with France, the Argentine Government issued a decree on Nov. 29 
appointing a commission of senior civil servants to investigate the 
position of tho French shareholders affected, examine their claims, 
and recommend the stops which should bo taken to indemnify them. 

Western Germany. In implementation of the agreement on former 
German assets reached on Juno 18 (see 15690 A), the Argentine 
Government issued decrees on Nov. 25 (a) ordering the return to 
their former owners, unconditionally and without charge, of all 
Gorman trade-marks and patents seized as enomy property during 
the Second World War ; and (ft) ordering tho liquidation of all 
German concerns expropriated during the war and hitherto operated 
on bohalf of the Argentine Government, and laying down that the 
firms concerned should bo auctioned and a considerable part of the 
proceeds paid to the former owners. 

Western Germany’s final adhoronoe to the “ Faria Club ” treaties 
had also boon made dependent on the conclusion of the proceedings 
taken against three German-Argentine tractor -making firms — 
Hanomag, Deutz, and Fahr — which had been sequestrated after the 
fall of the Por6n regime. This condition was met at the beginning of 
September, when the “ Destitution Junta ” delivered its judgment 
against tho three firms — the Deutz and Fahr companies being 
sentenced to confiscation of thoir works, and the Hanomag company 
to a fine of 128,000 pesos. The judgment, which was accepted by the 
firms concerned, said that the Deutz and Fahr companies had 
oo-oporatod with Seflor Jorge Antonio (a close personal friend of 
ox-President Por6n, to whom he was financial adviser) and that their 
capital had not represented a genuino foreign investment- but had 
been provided from Seiior Antonio’s funds. 

United Kingdom. A decree was issued by the Argentine Govern- 
ment on Nov 25 authorizing the settlement of a claim for compen- 
sation by the Primitiva Gas Comps, ny of Buenos Aires, whioh had 
been outstanding since the expropriation of that undertaking in 1945. 
At that time tho company had received as compensation only a 
provisional sum representing a fraction of the value of the assets 
taken over, and for a number of years the British Government had 
pressed Argentina for a final settlement. 

Tho decree of Nov. 25 provided that tho Argentine Government 
would pay the Primitiva Company £2,060,950 sterling in London in 
10 instalments spread over 41 years, without interest. This figure 
was arrived at on the basis that tho claim of the City of Buenos Aires 
against the company would be settled out of the company’s monies 
already under embargo, whilst each side would pay its own costs in 
the expropriation suit. It was stated by the company that numerous 
outstanding questions, some of them involving considerable sums, 
remained to bo settled before a final estimate of the probable return 
to stockholders could be made. 

The Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos Aires was the main 
interest of Primitiva Holdings (a British company) ; its investments 
in Argentina were stated to have been well over £4,000,000. 

In addition, the following agreements were concluded 
concurrently with the multilateral trade and payments arrange- 
ments and the debt consolidation agreements : (a) an agree- 
ment with Switzerland ensuring that a dispute over the 
proposed nationalization of the CADE electricity company 
in Buenos Aires would be left in the hands of the Argentine 
law courts, and that, pending the decision of the courts, the 
Argentine Government would not interfere in the company’s 
management ; (ft) a protocol with Italy guaranteeing that 
Italian immigrants entering Argentina would be allowed to 
make certain monthly remittances to their families or parents 
at the official peso rate. — (Financial Times - Bank of London 
and South America, Fortnightly Review - Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung - Le Monde, Paris - Neue Ziircher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep, 15690 A.) 
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A. BRITISH HONDURAS. — Suspension of Negotia- 
tions between United Kingdom and British Honduran 
Delegation. - Mr. George Price’s Conversations with 
Guatemalan Minister in London. - Recall of Guatemalan 
Minister. - Mr. Price expelled from British Honduran 
Executive Council. 

The British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, announced 
in the House of Commons on Nov. 27 that talks with a British 
Honduran delegation on the Colony’s financial needs and 
future constitutional advance had been broken off since it 
had been discovered that a member of the delegation, Mr. 
George Price, had been engaging in private discussions with 
the Guatemalan Minister in London. [Mr, Price is leader of the 
People’s United Parly, which won all the elected seats in the 
Legislative Assembly in the general elections of March 1957.] 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd stated that early in thoir visit to London the 
lour unofficial members of tho British Honduran delegation had been 
invited to lunch by the Guatemalan Minister, Softer Jorge Garcia 
Granados. lie wont on : 

“ A plan was put forward which involved severing tho connexion 
of British Honduras with the British Crown and associating it in 
Borne form with the Guatemalan Republic. When, 10 days later, I 
asked the delegation about this lunch, it emergod that Mr. Price was 
still considering this most improper offer and had not, so he told mo, 
even then made up his mind. In tho course of my meetings with the 
delegation it also came out that, in addition to this incident, Mr. Price 
had been engaged in discussions on his own with tho Guatemalan 
Minister in London. Those private discussions ho attempted to 
conceal not only from the Governor and myself, but also from at 
least two of his threo unofficial colleagues. 

“ With such lack of good faith on Mr. Price’s part, I have felt it 
impossible to continue negotiations with him. I have told him so this 
morning. Though I would gladly have continued discussions with 
the rest of the delegation, I felt, and tho Governor agreed, that the 
right thing was for tho wholo delegation to rotum to British Honduras 
and deal with tho consequences of this breakdown in tho negotiations. 
I look forward to a resumption of tho talks with a reconstituted 
delegation as soon as possible in an atmosphere of mutual trust in 
which the attitude of II. M. Govormnont will be unaffected by this 
unhappy episode.” 

Mr. Creech Jones (Labour) said that tho Opposition deplored 
Mr. Price’s conduct, and described tho latter’s conversations with 
the Guatemalan Minister as an ** intrigue.” Ho pointed out that 
over a number of years the British Government had pressed Guate- 
mala to take her claim to British Honduras to tho International 
Court of Juslico, hut tho Guatemalan Government had consistently 
refused to do so. 

Mr. Price issued a statement later the same day denying 
that he had ever been engaged in private discussions with 
Seftor Granados. 

After claiming that his contaots with the Guatemalan Minister 
had been, known to the other members of the delegation, except 
possibly Mr. Henry Bowman, tho nominated member, Mr. Price 
said that he had made his initial contact with Seftor Granados on 
the basis of a suggestion put forward by Mr. Jeffrey (a member of 
the delegation and of the P.U.P.) to tho Colony’s Executive Council 
in October. Mr. Jeffrey had suggested that if an opportunity arose, 
Mr. Price should open talks with Seftor Granados and report back 
to his colleagues. After the initial contact had been made, tho four 
unofficial delegates had been invited to a lunch at which thoy had 
been informed of a proposal for self-government for British Honduras 
within a Central American Federation. It was also proposed that 
Guatemala, as the leading member of this federation, should provide 
finance to British Honduras during the early stages of development. 

When he mot Seftor Granados on two subsequent occasions (Mr. 
Price continued), he had informed him that the above proposal 
should be submitted through the proper channels. He denied that 
the question of making British Honduras a province of Guatemala 
had arisen during the conversations. 

Statements were also issued on Nov. 27 by Mr. Jeffrey and 
by the Guatemalan Minister. 

Mr. Jeffrey, in his statement, gave a somewhat different account of 
the lunch with the Guatemalan Minister. He said that the Minister’s 
proposal had definitely been that British Honduras should become 
part of Guatemala and that, for example, British Hondurans should 
hold Guatemalan passports. 

Seftor Granados claimed that the British and Guatemalan Govern- 
ments had agreed some months previously that ” conversations 
should take place to seek a solution to the problem of Belize [i.e. 
British Honduras].” He had subsequently been informed, however, 
that since any decisions would require the concurrence of British 
Honduran representatives, the proposed conversations could not 
take place until the British Honduran delegation had arrived in 
London. Somewhat later, the Guatemalan Foreign Minister had 
given the British Minister to Guatemala a broad outline of the 
Guatemalan plan for British Honduras. When the British Honduran 
delegation subsequently arrived in London at the end of October, 
Seftor Granados had considered it desirable to brief them on the 
Guatemalan proposals, since he had feared that discussions on these 
proposals might not be begun until the very end of the delegation's 
that, as a result, the delegation would he wholly unprepared 
foT them. 


In two subsequent meetings with Foreign Office representatives 
(Nov. 11 and Nov. 19) ho (Seftor Granados) had obtained the 
Impression that tho British Govormnont found no fault with the 
reasons which had led him to contact tho British Honduran dele- 
gation. Softer Granados also disclosed that ho had boon informed 
on Nov. 26 that his appointment to present his credentials to the 
Queen on Nov. 28 had boon postponed. 

A British Foreign Office spokesman commented on Seftor 
Granados’s statement later the same day. 

Tho spokesman said that the impression which tho Guatemalan 
Minister’s statement gave that Britain had been prepared to 
negotiate with Guatemala ou the future status of British Honduras 
was ** incorrect,” and that Britain had merely boon prepared to 
negotiate on economic and transport questions. Furthermore, 
Seftor Granados had omitted to say that when tho British Minister 
in Guatemala was informed of tho Guatemalan proposals for British 
Honduras, he had replied that they were ” totally \macoeptable.” 
The spokesman also stated that tho Foreign Office representative 
who saw Softer Granados on Nov. 11 had informed him that his 
discussions with tho British Honduran delegation wore “ Indiscreet.” 
In conclusion, tho spokesman added that Softer Granados’s visit to 
Buckingham Palace had boon postponed since It would have been 
“ inappropriate ” on the very day after Mr. Lonnox-Boyd's state- 
ment. II.M. Government, however, did not feel it necessary to 
declare Softer Granados persona non orata . 

The Guatemalan Legation in London announced on Dec 4 
that Seftor Granados had been recalled and that the Guate- 
malan Government “ in the present circumstances cannot 
consider the appointment of another person,” The statement 
added that “ the Government of Guatemala considers that the 
British Government acted improperly in cancelling the 
appointment for the presentation of letters of credence, 

Mr. Price’s Expulsion from Executive Council. 

It was announced in Belize on Dec. 6 that Mr. Price had 
been expelled from the Colony’s Executive Council. 

A statement issued from Government House on Dee. 7 explained 
that ** the Executive Counoil considered that in not immediately 
rejecting tho suggestion of tho Guatemalan Minister that British 
Honduras should transfer its allegiance from the Crown to a foreign 
Power, and in concealing these conversations from tho Governor, 
Mr. George Price has not discharged the obligations Imposed npon 
him by his oath of aliogianoo.” 

The frigate II.M.S. Ulster, carrying a company of the 
Worcestershire Regiment, arrived at Belize from Jamaica 
on Dec. 0. An official statement said that in view of the 
possibility, however remote, that the existing situation might 
have given rise to disorders in British Honduras, the Govern- 
ment had a duty to take precautionary measures to protect 
the lives and property of all law-abiding citizens. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (15461 D.) 

B. CANADA. — New Atomic Reactor. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. announced on Nov. 11 that 
its new NRU reactor had gone into operation at its Chalk River 

E lant the same day. The NRU reactor, which works with 
eavy water as its primary coolant and with natural uranium 
as its fuel, is a triple-purpose reactor— i.e. it will provide 
research, testing, and experimental facilities required for the 
development of nuclear power ; will produce substantial 
quantities of plutonium (to be sold to the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission) ; and will also produce a large variety of radio- 
active isotopes (including Cobalt-60, which is used in the 
treatment of cancer). 

It was stated that the NEXT reactor would be unsurpassed as a 
tool for researoh, development, and testing, as its neutron flux was 
approximately five times as groat as that of the existing NRX 
reactor. Moreover, no other known reactor had such a high density 
of neutrons combined with such a large capacity for experiments. 
The reactor would he run at low power for several weeks while a 
series of test experiments was being carried out, but its power would 
then be increased to the rated capacity of 200,000 thermal kilowatts, 
or five times the power of the NRX reactor (which had been in 
operation at Chalk River for the past 10 years). 

It was also stated that a unique feature of tho NRU reactor was 
the method of changing the fuel elements. Whereas the NRX and 
other high-powor research reactors must be shut down to change 
fuel elements, the NRU reactor can be refuelled without a shutdown. 

The new reactor— on which work began in 1951, and which 
cost approximately $57,000,000— was designed entirely in 
Canada, practically all its components being supplied by 
Canadian manufacturers. 

A new uranium plant — Faraday Uranium Mines — was 
officially opened on May 80. The plant is situated in the 
Bancroft camp area 140 miles N.E. of Toronto, and is con- 
trolled by the Continental Mining Corporation. Its output of 
uranium will be sold to Eldorado Mining and Refining Ltd., a 
Crown company. — (Department of External Affairs, Ottawa - 
Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. Uranium Reserves, 15325 A 5 
Chalk River Reactor, 10377 A.) 
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KEESING*S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


A. SOVIET UNION* — Fortieth Anniversary of 
October Revolution. - M. Khrushchev’s Speech to 
Supreme Soviet. - 12-Nation <fi Moscow Declaration” 
by Communist Parties. - Yugoslav Abstention. 

The 40th anniversary of the October Revolution of 1917 
was celebrated throughout the U.S.S.R. on Nov. 6. In Moscow, 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities (the 
two Houses forming the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.) met 
on that date m a joint “ jubilee session ” to hear an extensive 
report from M. Khrushchev on the achievements of the 
U.S.S.R. during the past 40 years, with special reference to 
agricultural, industrial and technological development. 

Delegations were present from 37 countries, including the 
Heads of State, Prime Ministers or First Party Secretaries of 
all Communist countries, and Communist party leaders from 
many non-Communist countries. 

Among the Communist countries, China was represented by 
President Mao Tse-tung, North Vietnam by President Ho Chi Minh, 
North Korea by President Kim II Sung, Albania by M. Enver Hoxha, 
Bulgaria by M. Todor Zhivkov, Hungary by M. Janos Kadar, 
Eastern Germany by Herr Walter Ulbricht, Poland by M. Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, Rumania by M. Chivu Stoica, Czechoslovakia by M. Antonin 
Novotny, Yugoslavia by M. Edward Kardelj, and Mongolia by 
M. Dashin Damba. 

Delegates from non-Communist countries included M. Maurice 
Thorez (France), Signor Palmiro Togliatti (Italy) and Mr. Harry 
Pollitt (Great Britain), as well as the leaders of the Communist 
parties of Austria, Switzerland, Luxemburg, Norway, Sweden, 
Iceland, Finland, India, Indonesia, Japan, Syria and the Lebanon, 
Israel, Morocco, Tunisia, Australia, Canada, Argentina, Mexico, 
Uruguay and Ecuador. The outlawed Communist parties of Western 
Germany and Spain wore represented by Herr Max Reimann and 
Seflora Dolores Ibarruri respectively. 

Partios co-operating with the Communists in countries where 
the latter are in power were also represented, including the United 
Peasant Party and the Democratic Party in Poland ; the People’s 
and Socialist partios in Czechoslovakia ; the Christian Democratic 
Union and the Liberal Democratic, National Democratic and Demo- 
cratic Peasant parties in Eastern Germany ; the Agricultural People's 
League in Bulgaria ; and the Democratic and Socialist parties in 
North Viotnam. The Italian Socialist Party (the “ Nenni ” Socia- 
lists ”) was also represented. 

An airliner carrying members of the Rumanian delegation crashed 
at Moscow airport on Nov. 4, four persons being killed — three 
members of the crow and Dr. Grigore Preoteasa, secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ Party, and a former 
Foreign Minister. Dr. Prooteasa succeeded M. Simon Bnghici as 
Foreign Minister in 1954 and held that post until the governmental 
reorganization of July last (see 15860 A). 

A notable absentee from the celebrations was President 
Tito of Yugoslavia. The Tanjug Agency in Belgrade had 
announced on Oct. 29 that an acute attack of lumbago would 
prevent him from travelling to Moscow or from making a 
projected visit to several Asian countries during the winter. 
As stated above, Yugoslavia was represented by M. Kardelj, 
vice-chairman .of the Federal Executive Council. 

AL Khrushchev’s Report to Supreme Soviet. 

M, Khrushchev’s speech to the “ jubilee session ” of the 
Supreme Soviet is summarized below under cross-headings : 

Production in Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia. The opening 
section of M. Khrushchev’s speech was devoted to a comparison of 
industrial output in pre- and post-revolutionary Russia, in which 
connexion he made the following claims : (a) Output of steel had 
increased from 4,200,000 tons in 1913 to 51,000,000 tons in 1957 ; 
“in 1913 our country produced two -fifths of the output in Britain, 
and less than France, hut today we turn out more than Britain, 
France and Belgium together.” (b) Coal output had risen from 

29.100.000 tons in 1913 to 462,000,000 tons in 1957, and oil output 
from 9,200,000 tons to 98,000,000 tons ; “ the Soviet Union now holds 
first place in Europe and second place in the world in coal output, 
and third place in the world in oil production.” (c) Electric power 
production had increased from 1,900 million kw. in 1913 to 210,000 
million kw. in 1957, and “the Kuibyshev hydro-electric power 
station alone . . . will generate every year five times as much power 
as was generated by all of Russia’s power stations in 1913.” ( d ) Out- 
put in the engineering industries had increased over 200-fold as 
compared with 1913. 

M. Khrushchev claimed that in spite of the heavy losses suffered 
as a result of the German invasion in the Second World War, the 
U.S.S.R. had “long ago far outstripped the biggest capitalist 
co unt ries of Europe — Britain, France and Western Germany — in 
absolute volume of industrial production.” 

Agricultural Development. Reviewing the “ socialist reconstruc- 
tion of agriculture ” since the October Revolution, M. Khrushchev 
stated that there were now about 80,000 collective farms and 5,800 
State farms in the U.S.S.R., equipped with 1,632,000 tractors, 

420.000 combine harvesters, 660,000 lorries, and “ millions of other 


complex machines.” He contmued : “ The socialist transformation 
of agriculture and its equipment with up-to-date machinery have 
resulted in a considerable increase in labour productivity on the 
farms . . . Production of marketable gram has increased almost 
three-fold as compared with the most productive pre-revolutionary 
year — 1913 — and wheat production has shown a five-fold increase. 
Production of raw cotton, sunflower seeds, and vegetables has 
increased six-fold, and that of sugar -beet and potatoes nearly three- 
fold ...” The total sown area in the U.S.S.R. in 1957 amounted to 

193.200.000 hectares (approx. 477,200,000 acres), an increase of 

75.000. 000 hectares over the 1913 figure. 

M. Khrushchev laid special emphasis on the important results 
achieved in developing former virgin lands m Siberia and Central 
Asia. He said m this connexion that 1,021 million poods of grain 
(a pood = 36.1 lb.) had been procured from such lands by Nov. 1, 
1957, of which 645,000,000 poods had come from Siberia and 

280.000. 000 poods from the Altai region. 

Similar progress had been made in stock-farming, formerly “ one 
of the most backward sections of our agriculture.” There were 

12.000. 000 more head of cattle than in 1913, and, compared with 
the latter year, “ the production of meat has doubled, of milk and 
wool has trebled, and of flue and semi-fine wool has increased five- 
fold.” M. Khrushchev reiterated the Soviet Government’s intention 
“ to overtake the United States within the next few years in 
per capita output of meat, milk and butter.” 

Increase in National Income and Consumption. After reporting a 
“ steady rise in the well-being of the people ” since the revolution, 
and claiming that the national income showed a thirteen-fold 
per capita increase over 1913, M. Khrushchev said that the “ scourge 
of unemployment ” had been abolished , that the number of workers 
in the national economy had risen from 12,900,000 in 1913 to 

52.600.000 in 1957 ; and that plans were m hand for the universal 
introduction of a seven-hour working day, and of six houre in coal- 
mining and other underground industries. He referred also to 
the raising of wages of lower-paid workers, to recent increases in 
pensions, and to other social legislation. 

Speaking of the “ rising standards of living of the Soviet people,” 
M. Khrushchev said : “ Our people can now buy more ; they eat, 
dress and live better than over before. I 11 1957, State and co-operative 
shops sold 3.3 times as much meat and meat products ; 3.5 times as 
much butter, milk and other dairy produce ; 3.3. times as much 
sugar ; and 2.8 times as much fabrics as in 1940. The sale of woollen 
textiles increased nearly four-fold and of silk fabrics nearly nine-fold. 
In 1956, people bought over 21,000,000 watches and clocks; more 
than 3,000,000 bicycles ; and 4,200,000 wireless and television sets: 
and this year even greater quantities of these commodities are being 
bought. Over recent years, our industry has been putting out greater 
numbers of sewing machines, refrigerators, washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners ...” 

Education, Technology and the “Sputniks.” After claiming that 
illiteracy had “ been abolished m the main before the Second World 
War,” M. Khrushchev said that more than 50,000,000 people were 
studying in educational institutions throughout the country ; that 
more than 6,000,000 people trained in universities or secondary 
schools were working in different branches of the economy, “ nearly 
33 times as many as in pro -revolutionary Russia ” ; and that “ a 
vast army of engineers and technicians, agronomists and livestock 
experts, teachers, doctors, and men of other professions are actively 
helping in the building of Communism.” Expressing “particular 
gratitude to the fruitful work of Soviet scientists,” M. Khrushchev 
claimed that “ our country leads the world in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy.” He referred also to the successful testing of an 
inter-continental ballistic missile. 

“ The orowning scientific achievement,” he continued, “ was the 
launching on Oct. 4 this year of the world’s first Earth satellite. 
Less than a month later, another Soviet sputnik, equipped with a 
better and bigger variety of scientific instruments and carrying an 
animal aboard for research purposes, was sent into the heavens . . . 
Two messages of the Soviet Union, two stars of peace, are circling 
the globe — a really fine present for the 40th anniversary of the 
October Revolution ...” 

After saying that “ this triumph of the Soviet UnioD has soared 
and confused our enemies,” and recalling that the Americans had 
previously announced their intention of launching an Barth satellite 
named Vanguard, M. Khrushchev continued : “ Of course, the 
name Vanguard reflected the Americans’ confidence that their 
satellite would be the first in the world. But life has shown that the 
Soviet sputniks are in the van. Our sputniks are circling the globe 
and waiting to be joined by American and other sputniks to form a 
community of sputniks. This community, this competition, would 
be a much better one than the arms race to produce lethal weapons.” 

The “Cult of Personality.” Speaking of the decisions of the 20th 
Party Congress, M. Khrushchev said : “ The party congress sub- 
jected the mistakes linked with the personality cult of J. V. Stalin to 
fundamental criticism, and outlined measures aimed at overcoming 
the consequences of that cult. It started from the basic principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, from Lenin’s critical remarks about the short- 
comings and negative features in Stalin’s character — features which 
became particularly pronounced in the last period of his life and 
greatly harmed our common cause . . . We Communists criticize the 
cult of personality as alien to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, as 
something intolerable in a Socialist society ... Bat we cannot agree 
with those who try to use our criticism of the cult of personality for 
attacks against the Socialist system and the Communist Party. 
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While criticizing: the negative aspects of Stakn’a activity, the party 
fought and will continue to light all who slander Stalin ; all who, on 
the protext of criticizing the cult of personality, give an inaccurate 
and distorted picture of the period of our party’s activity during 
which the Central Committee was headed by Stalin. Ah a devoted 
Marxist-Lonnnst and a staunch revolutionary, Stalin will occupy a 
worthy place in history ...” 

M. Khrushchov ended this part of his speech with a reference to 
the “ nation-wide approval ” which had boon expressed for the 
Central Committee’s action in exposing and “ throwing overboard ” 
the 44 anti-party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov and 
Skopilov.” 

Future Economic Advance. M. Khrushchov adduced the following 
live reasons for the Soviet people’s 44 profound conviction ” that the 
44 plan for a further powerful development of the national economy 
will bo successfully fulfilled ” : 

44 (1) The Soviet Union now has a powerful socialist industry, 
equipped with up-to-date machinery, and large-scale mechanized 
agriculture which is forging ahead. 

44 (2) We now have highly trained workers capable of solving tho 
most complex development tasks on the basis of technological 
progress ; stoady growth in the productivity of social labour ; and 
better ooonomic indices in industry, building, transport and agri- 
culture. 

44 (3) The outstanding achievements in Soviet science and 
engineering, and the application of these achievements in industry, 
will, with tho minimum expenditure of effort and capital, yield 
considerably greater results in developing the productive forces. 

44 (4) Our country possossos inexhaustible natural resources which 
make possible the unrestricted development of onr economy. We 
have everything to hand for a rapid growth in the most varied 
branches of our national economy, and for the fuller satisfaction of 
the growing requirements of society. 

44 (5) The world systom of socialism, close co-operation and mutual 
aid, and co-ordinated plans for the economic development of socialist 
society, favour more rapid advance by all the countries of tho 
socialist camp.” 

Development of Natural Resources. After saying that ** tho more 
effective utilization of our natural resources is a vital faotor for tho 
fulfilment of this long-term plan,” M. Khrusholxev went on : 44 In 
pre-revolutionary Russia, tho mineral resources had hardly been 
studied ; the known deposits of iron-ore and ooal wore barely more 
than three per cent of tho world’s deposits ... In Soviot times many 
new deposits of all kinds of valuable minerals have been discovered 
and explored, and tho reserves of known deposits substantially 
increased. Tho Soviet Union now stands first in the world in pros- 
pected deposits of vital mineral raw materials, including iron and 
manganose ores, coal, copper, bauxite, nickel, tungsten, load, mercury, 
mica, zinc, and potassium salts. It Is also one of the leading countries 
in the world for known petroleum deposits. We have immense power 
resources, which make it possible to build huge power stations in 
different parts of the country, and our reserves of timber are vast . . .” 

M. Khrushohev went on to speak of developments in remote parts 
of the country which in Tsarist days were ” wild bears’ baokwoode.” 
He instanced in this connexion the building of a scientific city in 
Siberia (see 15870 A) ,* the discovery in Yakutia of 44 extremely rioh 
diamond fields ” (see 14872 C), as well as “ huge deposits of coking 
ooal and immense deposits of iron-ore, gold, tin and other minerals ” ; 
the discovery and exploitation of 44 tremendous deposits of potroleum 
in the vast expanses between the Volga and the Urals ” ; the 44 giant 
hydro-electric power developments ” on the Volga ; and the opening- 
up of 4 4 immense deposits of iron-ore ” in tho Kursk region. He added 
that 44 this iron-ore basin, one of tho most important in the Soviet 
Union, will supply a huge metals industry with high-quality ore for 
hundreds of years and will play a major role in strengthening tho 
industrial might of the U.S.S.R.” Moreover, newly-discovered coal 
basins in the Dnieper and Lvov-Volhynia regions, together with tho 
existing Donbas basin, would result in a great expansion of coal 
production. 

Speaking of the industrial development of Kazakhstan and Central 
Asia, 44 which have changed beyond recognition in Soviet times,” 
M. Khrushohev said : 44 In Kazakhstan we have discovered vast 
deposits of iron-ore, coal, chromites, high-quality bauxite, and all 
sorts of ferrous and non-ferrous mctdls. To date, nearly half the 
prospected deposits of copper, lead, zinc and tungsten in the U.S.S.R., 
and more than one-fifth of the country’s reserves of molybdenum, 
are concentrated in this area. Kazakhstan is an extremely rich 
depository of a great variety of natural resources which make possible 
the development of a powerful, many-sided industry ...” 

Industrial Development. Comparing Soviet industrial output with 
44 the output of the most powerful capitalist oountry — the United 
States,” M. Khrushchev said : 44 This year the Soviet Union will 
produce approximately 84 million tons of iron-ore, 462 million tons 
of coal, 98 million tons of petrolenm, more than 37 million tons of 
pig-iron, 5X million tons of steel, 210,000 million kw. of electric power, 
nearly 25 million tons of cement, more than 4$ million tons of granu- 
lated sugar, more than. 280 million metres of woollen fabrics, and 
about 315 million pairs of leather footwear. 

44 In the U.S.A., 1956 saw the output of 98 million tons of iron-ore, 
479 million tons of coal, 354 million tons of petroleum, 69 million 
tons of pig-iron, 1044 million tons of steel, 684,000 milli on kw. of 
electric power, 54 million tons of cement, 2,100,000 tons of sugar, 
299 million metres of woollen textiles and 586 million pairs of leather 
footwear. 


44 As those figures show, the {Soviet Union is still behind tho Unilod 
States in output of some of those important products. At tho same 
time, it should bo pointed out that the output level of tho U.H.A. is 
now no longer beyond our reach, as it Hoomod to Home peoples 25 or 
30 years ago. For some products— o.g. wheat, timber and sugar — 
the Soviet Union has already passed the American level. The 
difference in output of iron-oro and coal, pig-iron and stool, certain 
machinery and equipment, cotton and woollen textiles, has been 
drastically reduced . . . 

44 Preliminary figures, which require checking, show that in 
approximately 15 years the annual industrial output of tho U.S.S.R. 
will reach the following levels : iron-oro, 350 to 300 million tons , 
pig-iron, 75 to 85 million tons ; steel, 100 to 1530 million tons ; coal, 
650 to 750 million tons ; potroleum, 350 to 400 million tons ; gas 
extraction and production, 270,000 million to 320,000 million cubic 
metros ; electric power, 800,000 million to 900,000 million kw. ; 
cement, 90 to 110 million tons ; sugar, nine to ten million tons ; 
woollen textiles, 550 to 650 million metros ; leather footwear, 600 
to 700 million pairs. This is a preliminary forecast which may bo 
revised in ono direction or another. Most likely it will bo revised in 
the direction of cutting down tho time necessary to reach those 
targets ...” 

As regards future plans, M. Khrushchov said that 44 a considerable 
extension of our raw material base ” would bo sot in hand, 44 primarily 
by developing tho big iron-oro deposits discovered in rooont years.” 
Particular attention would also be directed to tho fuller utilization 
of gas and petroleum tie substitutes for coal- -in which respect 
M. Khrushchov admitted that 44 wc arc lagging considerably behind,” 
dospito the fact that tho U.S.S.R. had 44 enormous reserves of xiatural 
gas.” IIo added in this connexion : 44 In view of the tremendous 
advantages hold cut by gas, we plan to increase Its output by some 
13 to 15 times over tho next 10 to 15 years,” 

Special attention would also be paid to the development of tho 
chemical industry ; to increased output of plastics, fibres, and 
artificial fertilizers; and to railway electrification, involving tho 
44 replacement of obsolete and uneconomical steam-engines with 
electric and diesel locomotives,” 

i4 The calculations of our planners,” M, Khrushchev added, 44 show 
that within tho next 15 years the Soviet Union wifi be able not only 
to overtake but to surpass tho prosoxit volume of output in the 
United States. Of course, In that time tho U.S. economy may make 
headway too. But if wo take account of the fact that the rate of 
growth of our industry is much higher than in the U.H.A. , wo 
can regard the task of speedily overtaking the United States as 
perfectly feasible ...” 

Housing. M. Khrushchov admitted the existence of an * 4 acute 
housing shortage ” in tho U.S.S.R., which he attributed to tho 
following reasons : (1) the 44 incredible housing shortage inherited 
from the old order ” ; (2) the rapid growth of the urban population 
since tho Revolution ; (3) the fact that in pre-war years 41 we were 
compelled to economize on everything, including tho constructor 
of dwellings, so as to be able to put every kopeok into heavy industry”; 
(4) the tremendous material damage caused by tho Second World 
War, 44 which left nearly 25,000,000 people without a roof over their 
heads.” After saying that the housing problem was 44 one of the 
major concerns of the Communist Party and the Soviet Government,” 
he expressed his conviction that it would bo overcome 44 in the next 
10 to 12 years.” 

The 44 Socialist State.” In the course of a lengthy exposition of 
Marxist-Leninist principles, M. Khrushchov denounced 44 so-called 
national Communism ” and described its supporters as 44 ideologists 
of imperialism seeking to sow tho poisonous seeds of chauvinism and 
bourgeois nationalism in order to oppose one socialist country to 
others, thereby botraying their secret desire to turn Communists 
into bourgeois liborals.” lie cited M, Imre Nagy in Hungary (see 
15661 A) and M. Milovan Djilas In Yugoslavia (see 15822 A) as 
examples of those who had 44 descended to outright betrayal of the 
cause of socialism, and tho basic national interests of their countries.” 

44 Modem conditions,” M. Khrushohev continued, 44 have given 
rise to various forms of socialist state . . , Lenin pointed out that all 
peoples and countries would come to socialism, but not all in the 
same way, for each country would loud its own distinctive features 
to this or that form of democracy, to this or that variety of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and, lastly, to the rate of socialist 
reforms in the various sides of social life . . . The theory of scientific 
socialism does — and must — take into consideration the special 
features of each country, features that to some degree or other 
determine the forms and methods by which it will build socialism . . . 

44 Differences in the practical building of socialism may show 
themselves, for example, in establishing this or that form of industrial 
management, this or that method of agricultural co-operative 
association. But the abolition of the private ownership of the means 
of production, and the association of the peasantry in co-operatives, 
are common elements without which the socialist system cannot 
develop successfully. We know that the problems of industrial 
management in the Ohinoso People's Republic are tackled with due 
regard to the specific conditions of that country, that is, not in the 
same way as in the Soviet Union or, say, in Czechoslovakia. While 
there is a variety of concrete forms of management, the main thing— 
namely, consistent fulfilment of the Marxist-Leninist principles of 
socialist construction — fully retains its validity ...” 

International Relations and Co-existence. M. Khrushohev began 
the final section of his speeoh with an attaok on 44 colonialism,” 
asserting in this connexion that a 44 bitter struggle for influence in 
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colonial and semi-colonial countries is taking place between the 
imperialist groups of the United States and Britain.” After a 
denunciation of the “ Eisonhower-Dulles doctrine ” m the Middle 
East, and references to “ the freedom-loving Arab peoples,” ho 
said that the “American imperialists” wore “today conspiring 
against Syria, using Israel in their evil game, and inciting Turkey to 
adventurism and provocation.” 

M. Khrushchev went on to say that the recent meeting between 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan had “made it plain that 
the ruling circles of the two leading capitalist States have reached 
agreement to fan the ilames of tho cold war ” , that the forthcoming 
meeting of the Heads of Government of NATO countries “ bodes 
nothing good for peace ” ; and that “ the more aggressive imperialist 
circles are striving to provoke conllicts wherever possible and ... to 
encircle socialist countries with military bases and extend military 
blocs ...” 

After referring to the “ five well-known principles governing 
relations between countries with different systems ” [i.o. the Panch 
Sila principles] M. Khrushchev said in conclusion : “As soon as it 
came into being, tho Soviet State made the principle of the peaceful 
co -existence of countries with different social systems the basis of 
its foreign policy . . . Socialism and capitalism exist on the same 
planet and their oo -existence is a historical necessity . . . Wo should 
like a summit conference between representatives of the capitalist 
and socialist countries for the purpose of reaching agreement ... to 
rule out war as a method of dealing with international issues, to end 
the 4 cold war * and the arms drive, and to establish international 
relations based on oo -existence ... In advocating peaceful co -existence 
we of course have no intontion of saying that there are no contra- 
dictions between socialism and capitalism, that complete * harmony ’ 
can he established between thorn, or that it is possible to reconcile 
tho communist and bourgeois ideologies. Such a viewpoint would 
he tantamount to a retreat from Marxism-Leninism. These ideo- 
logical differences are irreconcilable and will continue so. But this 
does not preclude peaceful co -existence, peaceful competition, 
between tho socialist and capitalist countries ...” 

The 40th anniversary of the October Revolution was 
marked by a large military parade in the Red Square at winch 
the salute was taken by Marshal Malinovsky, the new Minister 
of Defence. Some of the Soviet Union’s latest military weapons 
were publicly displayed for the lirst time, the following 
description being given in a Manchester Guardian despatch 
from Moscow : 

“ The parade included 38 rocket weapons and two huge oannons 

* with obvious atomic capabilities.’ Nothing approaching an inter- 
continental ballistic missile was soon, however. The largest weapon 
displayed was a 75 ft. rooket. Western observers described it as * an 
overgrown V 12 -type, single-stage ’ rocket, although ono suggested 
that it might bo tho first and largest stage of an I.C.B.M. Other 
rockets included ground-to-air two-stage missiles comparable with 
the American Nike, aerial saturation rockets, tiers of other rockots 

* unliko any other ground rockets/ and surface-to-surface short- 
range tactical missiles comparable to the American Honest John, 
Among other weapons on show for the first time were a new heavy 
tank which appeared to he a development of tho Stalin XII, and an 
amphibious assault vehiole propolled by jet exhausts. In general, 
however, the parade gave no real secrets away ...” 

12-Nation “ Moscow Declaration ” by Communist 

Parties. - Yugoslav Abstention from Declaration. 

During the 40th anniversary celebrations, representatives 
of 12 Communist parties met in Moscow on Nov. 14-16 to 
discuss 44 their relations, current problems of the international 
situation, and the struggle for peace and socialism.” A 
lengthy joint declaration was issued by the 12 parties con- 
cerned — the Communist parties of the U.S.S.R., China, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, the Polish United Workers’ 
Party, the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, the Rumanian 
Workers’ Party, the Socialist Unity Party in Eastern Germany, 
the Albanian Party of Labour, the (North) Korean Party of 
Labour, the Working People’s Party of (North) Vietnam, and 
the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party. 

The 12-nation declaration was divided into four sections 
as summarized below : (1) a denunciation of 44 imperialism,” 
combined with an affirmation of the Communist countries’ 
wish for “ peaceful co-existence ” ; (2) co-operation between 
the Communist countries ; (3) a denunciation of 1 revi- 
sionism ” and 44 sectarianism ” within Communist parties ; 
and (4) relations between Communist and non-Communist 
parties, with special reference to the 44 transition to socialism ’ 
in non-Communist countries. 

Denunciation of “Imperialism.” After denunciations of “ colonial- 
ism” and “imperialism,” the 12-nation declaration accused the 
“ aggressive imperialist circles of the United States ” of seeking 
to “ bring most countries of the world under their sway, hamper the 
onward march of mankind, and enmesh liberated Peoples in new 
forms of colonialism.” It went on to describe the United States as 
“ the centre of world reaction ” ; to aocuse “ American, British, 
French and other imperialists and their stooges” of waging or 
haying waged wars “ in Indo -China, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya, 


Kenya, Guatemala, Egypt, Algeria, Oman and Yemen ” ; and to 
blame the “ aggressive imperialist forceB ” for their “ fiat refusal ” 
to reduce armaments or prohibit nuclear weapons. 

The declaration went on to attack NATO, SEATO, and “ West 
German mili tarism and revanchism,” and said that “ the question 
of war or peaceful co-operation is now the crucial question of world 
policy.” References to the “ collapse of imperialist designs in 
Egypt ” and to the “ failure of counter-revolutionary plans to 
overthrow the people’s democratic regime in Hungary ” were 
followed by the assertion that the “ cause of peace is upheld by . . . 
the invincible camp of socialist countries headed by the Soviet 
Union.” Other “powerful peace forces” were “the peace-loving 
countries of Asia and Africa taking an anti-imperialist stand ” , 
the “ international working class and above all its vanguard — the 
Communist Party ” ; the “ liberation movement of the peoples of 
colonies and semi-colonies ” ; the “ peoples of the European coun- 
tries which have proclaimed neutrality ” , and the “ peoples of 
Latin America.” 

This section ended with an affirmation that the 12 Communist 
parties signing the declaration adhered to the “ Leninist principle 
of peaceful co -existence . . . which . . . coincides with the Five 
.Principles put forward jointly by China and India and with the 
programme adopted at the Bandung conference of Afro -Asian 
countries.” 


Co-operation between Communist Countries, The declaration 
continued : “ At the bedrock of the relations between the countries 
of the world socialist system ... lie the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism.” After a reference to the “ historic political and social 
gains won by the Soviet Union,” which was described as “ tho first 
and mightiest socialist Power,” the declaration went on : 


“ The socialist countries base their relations on principles of 
complete equality, respect for territorial integrity, State indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, and non-interference in one another’s affairs. 
These are vital pronciplos. However, they do not exhaust the 
essence of the relations among them. Fraternal mutual aid is part 
and parcel of these relations . . . The socialist States also advocate 
all-round expansion of economic and cultural relations with all other 
countries, provided they desire it, on a basis of equality, mutual 
benefit, and non -interference in internal affairs ...” 

“Revisionism” and “Sectarianism.” After saying that the 
meeting had “ confirmed the identity of views [of the 12 Communist 
parties] on the major problems of the socialist revolution and of 
building socialism,” a lengthy attack was made on “ revisionism,” 
“ sectari anism ” and “ dogmatism,” which were described as “ inter- 
national phenomena.” Reference was made, inter alia, to the 
“ correctness of the Marxist-Leninist proposition that the processes 
of the socialist revolution and of building socialism are governed by 
a number of basic laws applicable in all countries embarking on a 
socialist road ” ; to tho fact that “ these laws manifest themselves 
everywhere, alongside a great variety of historical national peculi- 
arities and traditions which must be taken into account ” ; and 
to the necessity for the “ oreative application” of Marxist-Leninist 
principles in a manner which would not involve “ mechanical imita- 
tion of the policies and tactics of Communist parties in other coun- 
tries.” It was claimed that Marxism-Leninism, “ deriving fronx 
historical materialism,” was a “ world outlook reflecting the universal 
law of development of nature, society aud human thinking ” and was 
“ valid for the past, present and future.” 


The declaration continued : “ lu condemning dogmatism, the 
Co mmunis t parties believe that the main danger at present is 
revisionism — in other words, right-wing opportunism as a mani- 
festation of bourgeois ideology paralyzing the revolutionary energy 
of the working-class and demanding the preservation or restoration 
of capitalism. However, dogmatism and sectarianism can also he 
the main danger at different phases of development in one party or 
another. It is for each Communist party to decide what danger 
threatens it more at a given time . . . Modern revisionism seeks to 
smear the teaching of Marxism-Leninism, declares that it is out- 
moded/ and alleges that it has lost its significance for social Progress 
. . . The revisionists deny the historical necessity for a proletarian 
revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat during the period 
of transition from capitalism to socialism ; reject the principles oi 
proletarian internationalism ; and call for the rejection of the 
Leninist principles of party organization and democratic centralism. 
Above all, they call for the transformation of the Communist party 
from a militant revolutionary party into some kind of debating 
society ...” 


Relations with Non-Communist Parties, etc. The final section of 
lg declaration was worded, in part, as follows : “ . . - The working 
ass and its vanguard — the Marxist-Leninist Party — seek to achieve 
ie socialist revolution by peaceful means ... In a number oi 
Lpitalist countries the working-class today has the opportunity^ 
ven a united workmg-class and people’s front, or other workable 
»rms of political co-operation between the different parties ana 
['gamzations — to unite a majority of the people, win power without 
vil war, and ensure the transfer of the basic means of production 
> the hands of the people . . . [The] . . . working-class . . . can secure 
firm majority in parliament, transform parliament from An instru- 
ment serving the class interests of the bourgeoisie into an instrument 
irving the working people, launch a non-parliamentary mass 
iruggle, smash the resistance of the reactionary forces, and create 
ie necessary conditions for the peaceful realization of the soeiansr 
evolution ...” 
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** In the event of the ruling classes resorting to violence against the 
people, the possibility of non-poacefol transition to socialism should 
he borne in mind. Leninism touches, and experience confirms, that 
the ruling classes never relinquish power voluntarily. In this ease 
the degree of bitterness and tho forms of tho class struggle will 
depend not so much on the proletariat as on the resistance put up by 
the reactionary circles . . . Tho possibility of one or another way to 
socialism depends on the concrete conditions in each country . . . 

“ In the struggle for winning power and building socialism, tho 
Communist parties seek co-operation with tho Socialist parties. 
Although right-wing Socialist Party leaders are doing their best to 
hamper this co-operation, there are increasing opportunities for 
co-operation between Communists and Socialists on many issues. 
The ideological differences between the Communist and Socialist 
parties should not keep them from establishing unity of action on 
the many pressing issues that confront tho working-class move- 
ment ...” 

The Yugoslav League of Communis Ls neither participated 
in the 12-party discussions nor signed the declaration. On his 
return to Belgrade from Moscow, M. Kardelj said that “ we 
did not sign it because we did not agree with it.” 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

The Treasury announced on Dec. 8 that the sterling area’s 

f old and dollar reserves had risen during November by 
92,000,000, after taking into account (a) the receipt of 
$18,000,000 from the E.P.U. in respect of Lite U.K.’s surplus 
in October, and ( b ) payment of $3,000,000 to creditor countries 
in the Union under bilateral settlements. As a result, the gold 
and dollar reserves stood at $2,185,000,000 on Nov. 30, as 
compared with $2,093,000,000 on Oct. 30. 

Provisional figures fox the E.P.U. November settlement 
showed that Britain had a deficit of £1,000,000 ; three- 
quarters of this would be settled in gold or dollars, and the 
remaining quarter by an increase in the United Kingdom's 
debt to the Union. 

It was pointed out at tho Treasury that the E.P.U. deficit would 
have been a substantial surplus had it not been for largo special 
operations carried out at the end of the month by tho French exchange 
authorities, who had called in currency balances from their trading 
banks to show them in tho account of tho Bank of Franco, thus 
creating a large bilateral surplus with Britain on the day of settlement. 

Mr. Enoch Powell, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
stated in a written reply on Dec. 5 that the increase in the 
gold and dollar reserves since the rise in the Bank Rate to 
7 per cent had been mainly caused — apart from drawings on 
the Export-Import Bank credit — by commercial requirements 
for sterling. 

The dollar rate for sterling, which had been slightly below 
the $2.80 level at the beginning of November, rose again above 
parity on Nov. 6 ($2.80J) and remained firm throughout the 
month, reaching its highest points on Nov. 19 at $2.80 -ft (the 
highest since June 19, 1956), and on Nov. 25 at $2.80 ft (the 
highest since May, 1954). On Nov. 30 the rate was $2.80 j. 
Similarly, the transferable sterling rate in Zurich moved up 
to $2,7880 on Nov. 19, and on Nov. 26 crossed the $2.79 mark 
for the first time since May 5, 1954. — (Treasury Press Office - 
Financial Times - Times) (Prev. rep. 15840 A.) 

B. UNITED NATIONS. — New Director of European 
Office. - Signor Spinelli succeeds Mr. Adrian Pelt. 

The U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjold, announced 
on Nov. 29 that he had appointed Signor Pier Pasquale 
Spinelli (Italy) as Director of the European Office of the 
United Nations in Geneva in succession to Mr. Adrian Pelt, who 
was resigning on Dec. 31 to become Secretary-General of the 
World Federation of United Nations Associations. 

Signor Spinelli (55) entered the Italian Foreign Service in 
1927, held a number of diplomatic and consular posts in the 
U.S.A., Latin America, and the Far East, and was appointed 
Executive Assistant to the Italian Administrator of Somalia 
(Italian Somaliland) in 1950, subsequently becoming Secretary- 
General of the Trusteeship Administration of that territory. 
Since 1955 he had worked in the Italian Foreign Ministry. 

(United Nations Information Centre, London) 

C. NEW ZEALAND. — New Chief of Naval Staff. 

The N.Z. Minister of Defence (Mr. Eyre) announced early 
in December that Rear-Admiral J. M. Villiers, of the Royal 
Navy, had been appointed Chief of Staff of the Royal New 
Zealand Navy with effect from February 1958. He succeeded 
Rear-Admiral McBeath, who had held the post since March 
1955.--^-(Di!rectorate of Information, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. 14065 C.) 


D. YUGOSLAVIA - UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd’s Visit to Belgrade. - Discussions with 
President Tito. - Lloyd-Popovich Communique. 

The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, visited 
Belgrade from Sept. 4-8 lor talks with President Tito, 
M. Kardelj, Vice-PresidenL of the Federal Executive Council, 
and M. Koca Popovich, the Yugoslav Foreign Secretary. 

A joint commumqu6 said that relations between Yugoslavia and 
Britain had been developing “ very favourably ” and that there 
were “ no major unsolved problems between the two countries.” 
It continued : “ Concrete progress was noted in the development of 
mutual relations in the economic, csultural, and scientific fields. 
Useful and constructive talks were hold on a number of questions in 
the international sphere, including disarmament, European security, 
East-West relations, and tho Middle East. Agreement was reached 
to a large extent on the nature of current international problems. 
The fact that Yugoslavia and Great Britain have had different 
views from time to time on certain questions does not affect tho 
friendly relations existing between them, nor their determination 
to work for a satisfactory solution. 

“ During the talks, which wore frank and cordial, the two Foreign 
Secretaries emphasized tho wish of their Governments to co-operate 
in bringing about a relaxation of international tension and in 
increasing confidence, mutual respect, and peaceful co-operation 
among the various countries regardless of their social systems. They 
also expressed their determination to continue, through mutual 
co-operation, to strengthen and expand further the friendly relations 
betwoen Yugoslavia and Britain.” 

While in Belgrade Mr. Selwyn Lloyd made several state- 
ments in which he spoke of the “ sound relationship ” between 
the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. He indicated his “ firm 
impression ” that Yugoslavia would continue to follow an 
independent foreign policy in spite of her recent efforts to 
improve her relations with the Soviet Union. 

Speaking at a luncheon given by M. Popovich on Sept. 5, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd declared : ” Over the whole range of direct relations 
between our two countries, there are now no major problems and 
very few minor ones. The faot that our relations are good does not 
mean that wo agree on every topic in international affaire. We do 
not ifiways agree with you nor you with us. When that happens wo 
tell one another so frankly. If wo disagree, that does not make bad 
blood between uh. That is the essence of u sound relationship betwoen 
two independent countries. In the world of today all nations are, in 
fact, interdependent ; but . . . wo both believe In our right, and tho 
right o£ every country, to hold an Individual point of view and to 
follow an individual policy,” 

Referring to tho different political systems of tho two countries, 
Mr. Lloyd said : ” W© think our system suits us hotter, just as you 
think yours suits you better, but that difference does not lead us to 
seek to interfere in one another's internal affairs. In faot, wo are a 
good example of genuine peaceful co-oxlstence ... It does not suit 
us if there is iU-feellng and strained relations anywhere in the world. 
Therefore if you sucoeed in improving your relations with any other 
Government, there will be no hard feelings on our part. Wo believe 
that your relations with us will not bo Impairod, and that you will 
maintain the sturdy independence of which you have given so many 
proofs.” 

Speaking at a press conference on Sept, 3, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said 
that he had formed the “ firm impression ” that the Yugoslav 
Government's approach to questions of foreign policy had not 
ohanged in spite of its recent efforts to Improve relations with the 
Soviet Union. He thought that tho Yugoslav leaders, In the future as 
in the past, would continue to pursuo an independent policy. Judging 
each issue on its merits and coming to their own conclusions. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said thoro was agreement 
between both Governments that the first international requirement 
was an increase of confidence between East and West, and that one 
of the best ways to create a better atmosphere could be a first-stage 
agreement on disarmament. The Yugoslav Government shared 
British misgivings about recent Soviet activities in the Middle East, 
and both Governments desired to do all in their power to relieve the 
tension in that area. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd returned to London on September 8, 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Times) (Prev. rep. 14584 C.) 


_ * PERU. — Amazon Basin Study. 

Port Facililties for Peru at Belem. 


A convention for the joint study and exploitation of the 
resources of the Amazon Basin was signed in Lima on Nov, 29 
at the end of a five-day visit by the Brazilian Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Jose Carlos de Macedo Soares. The convention also 
provided for improved river and overland communications 
between the two countries, increased trade, and free port 
facilities for Peru at Belem do Pard, the Brazilian port at the 
mouth of the Amazon River.— (New York Times) 


F. SOVIET UNION. — Chkalov renamed Orenburg. 

It was announced in Moscow on Dec. 6 that the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the R.S.F.S.R, had issued a decree 
restoring to the city of Chkalov its former name of Orenburg, 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) (15808 E.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Leicester and Liverpool 
By-elections. - Seats retained by Conservatives. 

Polling took place on Nov. 28 at South-East Leicester and 
on Dec. 5 m the Garston division of Liverpool, both seats being 
retained by the Conservative Party. 

South-East Leicester. 

The by-election was caused by the resignation of Captain 
Charles Waterhouse (Conservative). Result : 

Peel, William John (Conservative) 18,023 

Boothroyd, Miss Betty (Labour) . . 11,541 


No change. Conservative majority 6,482 

Figures at the general election were : Captain Waterhouse (C.) 
26,070, E.J. Masters (Lab.) 14,529 — Conservative majority, 11,541. 

The Conservative candidate received 60.9 per cent of the votes 
and the Labour candidate 39.1 per cent, compared with percentages 
of 64.2 and 35.8 respectively at the general election — the Conser- 
vative proportion thus dropping by 3.3 per cent. 

56 3 per cent of the electorate voted, compared with 78.4 per cent 
at the general election. The total electorate numbered 52,564, an 
inorease of 817 since the general election. 

Captain Waterhouse (64), leader of the former Conservative 
"Suez group," resigned because his appointment to the board of 
Tanganyika Concessions Ltd. would necessitate his absence from 
Britain for several months each year and thus make it impossible 
for him to fulfil his parliamentary duties adequately. [He is chairman 
of tho Rho desia -Katanga Co. and the Zambesia Exploring Co., both 
of which are partly owned by Tanganyika Concessions.] He had 
represented Leicester constituencies for 28 years — from 1924-45 and 
1950 onwards — and had been chairman of the House of Commons 
Seleot Committeo on Estimates since 1953. During the war he held 
ministerial office as Assistant Postmaster- General and later as 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. Captain Waterhouse 
emphasized that his resignation had nothing to do with his previous 
disagreement with the Government over its Suez policy. 

Mr. John Peel (44) was formerly in the Colonial Service, 
having been British Resident in Brunei (1946-48) and Resident 
Commissioner for the Gilbert and Ellice Islands (1949-51). 
Since 1954 he had been engaged in political work for the 
Conservative Commonwealth Council. He unsuccessfully 
contested Meriden (Warwickshire) at the last general election. 

Garston. 

The by-election was caused by the resignation of Sir Victor 
Raikes (Independent Conservative). Result : 

Bingham, Richard (Conservative) . . 15,521 

Levin, Ian (Labour) . . . . 11,217 

Dennis, Arthur (Liberal) . . . . 4,807 

No change. Conservative majority 4,304 

Figures at the general election were : Sir Victor Raikes (C.) 
28,130 ; T. E. Nixon (Lab.) 16,161 — Conservative majority, 11,969. 

The Conservative candidate reoeived 49.2 per cent of the votes, 
the Labour candidate 35.6 per cent and the Liberal candidate 15.2 
per cent, whereas at the general election the Conservative candidate 
received 63.5 per cent and the Labour candidate 36.5 per cent in a 
straight fight. The Conservative proportion of the poll thus dropped 
by 14.3 per cent and the Labour proportion by 0.9 per cent. The 
Liberals last contested Garston in 1950, when they polled 5,966 votes 
in a three-cornered contest. 

49.7 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, compared 
with 71 per cent at the general election. The total electorate 
numbered 63,445, an inorease of 1,072 since the general election. 

Sir Victor Raikes (56) had sat in the House of Commons con- 
tinuously for 26 years — from 1931-45 for South-East Essex, from 
1945-50 for the Wavertree division of Liverpool, and since 1950 
for Garston. He was one of the eight Conservative M.P.s who 
resigned the party Whip in May laRt as a protest against the Govern- 
ment's ** capitulation " to Colonel Nasser on the Suez issue (see 
page 15547, second column), and had subsequently sat in the House 
as an Independent Conservative. Sir Victor resigned from Parlia- 
ment to take np a business appointment in Southern Rhodesia as 
chairman of the Property Manangement Co., a private company 
dealing with real estate and a subsidiary of the Overseas Land 
Purchasing Trust, of whose London advisory board he is chairman. 
He had previously announced his intention of retiring from 
Parliament before the end of the year, and had emphasized that his 
decision was unconnected with his opposition to the Government's 
Suez policy or hie relinquishment of the party Whip. 

Mr. Richard Bingham (42) is a Liverpool banister and was 
formerly a member of Liverpool City Council. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep, 1582X E.) 

B. TURKEY. — Release of Mr. Bolukbashi. 

The leader of the National Party, M. Osman Bolukbashi, 
was released from detention on Nov. 80 following his re-election 
to the Grand National Assembly. — (Times) (15841 A.) 


C. FRANCE. — New Political Parties. 

A new political party — the Union of the Socialist Left 
( Union de la Gauche Socialists ) — came into being on Dec. 8 as 
a result of the fusion of four small left-wing organizations — 
the Nouvelle Gauche, the M.L.P., the Action Socialiste, and 
the Unite Socialiste. A majority of the Jeune Republique 
group — over 60 per cent of its membership — also decided to 
join the Union de la Gauche Socialiste . 

The new party stands midway between the Socialists and the 
Communists, but one of the most important points in its programme 
is to bring about “ unity of action between all organizations of the 
workers." It will also co-operate with non-Sociahst parties of a 
“ democratic and progressive " character. Other points m the 
party’s programme mclude the raising of living -standards of the 
workers ; respect for democratic liberties ; the ending of arbitrary 
police action ; and an Algerian settlement by recognizing the right 
of the Algerian people to decide for itself on its future status. 

A political committee of 38 representatives of the constituent 
organizations was elected to direct the party pending its first congress 
m May 1958. 

A new extreme right-wing party was founded on Nov. 9 
under the name of the Patriotic Revolutionary Party ( Parti 
Patriote Rivolutionnaire). Its leader, M. Jean-Baptiste Biaggi — 
a former Gaullist, and a lawyer by profession — was one of the 
organizers of the demonstrations staged by the European 
community in Algiers against M. Guy Mollet (then Prime 
Minister) when the latter visited North Africa in February 
1956 [see page 14684]. 

Violent attacks on the political system of the Fourth Republic 
were made at the party's inaugural meeting in Parts on Nov. 9, 
coupled with denunciations of M. Mend6s -France, M. Mitterrand, 
and other politicians who were or had been responsible for Algerian 
and North African affairs. M. Biaggi accused the “ men of the 
system ** [i.o. the leaders of the Fourth Republic] of undermining 
France’s interests in North Africa, “ abandoning ” Tunisia, and 
( * indifference " to the fate of the French population of Algeria. He 
called upon his supporters to ** wage war against the revolutionary 
war which the agents of treason and their accomplices are waging in 
France and Algeria." M. Biaggi denied that his party was fascist in 
character, and paid tribute to General de Gaulle as the only French- 
man of reoent years who had shown the capacity for political leader- 
ship. Many of those attending the meeting were former Frenoh 
residents of Algeria, Tunisia or Morocco. 

M. Biaggi said that “ our party’s aim, after coming to 
power, is to instal a free and strong executive capable of 
governing.” — (Le Monde - Le Figaro) 

D. CENTRAL AMERICA. — Defence Co-ordination. - 
Proposed Establishment of Central American Defence 
Council and Five-Nation “Model Battalion.” 

The establishment of a Central American Defence Council 
and the formation of a “ model battalion ” of troops from the 
five Central American republics were recommended by 
representatives of the Defence Ministries of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, meeting at 
San Salvador during the last week of October. 

It was agreed (1) that the proposal for a joint Defence Council 
should be studied by the Foreign Ministers of the five Republics at 
their next biennial meeting at Managua iu January 1958 ; (2) that 
tho Secretary-General of the Organization of Central American 
States (Sefior J. Guillermo Trabanino) should urge the Foreign 
Ministers to agree to the proposal ; (3) that Sefior Trabanino should 
also urge the five Governments to appoint military attach6s to their 
diplomatic missions in other Central American countries, ** especially 
in the country [El Salvador] whloh is the headquarters of the 
Organization of Central American States " ; (4) that the secretariat 
of the O.C.A.S. should draw up plans for the unification of the armed 
forces of the five countries, covering such matters as the supreme 
command, administrative and technical consultative groups, weapons 
and services, and military instruction centres ; and (5) that military 
terminology and insignia should be unified in the armed foroes of the 
Central American republics. 

Detailed proposals for a u model battalion ” of troops from 
all five countries had first been put forward by the Costa Rican 
Government. — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15468 A.) 

E. INDONESIA. — Attempt on President Sukarno* 

President Sukarno narrowly escaped assassination on 
Nov. 30 when hand-grenades were thrown at him while he was 
visiting a school celebration in Jakarta. The President was 
surrounded by hundreds of children when grenades were 
hurled by several persons posted at different points ; although 
Dr. Sukarno escaped injury, two of his aides and five children 
were killed and 150 people wounded, the great majority being 
children under 12 years of age. Twenty men were subsequently 
arrested for participation or complicity in the attack. 

(Indonesian Embassy Pre$s Office Lpndpn) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM.— -White Paper on Windscale 
Accident. - Lifting of Ban on Milk Distribution. 

A White Paper on the accident on Oct. 10 at the Windscale 
No. 1 reactor of tlie U.K. Atomic Energy Authority (see 
15806 A) was published on Nov. 8. It comprised : 

(1) A memorandum by the Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan. 

(2) A memorandum by Sir Edwin Plowden, chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Authority. 

(8) A simplified version of the report of the committee of 
inquiry, under the chairmanship of Sir William Penney, 
relating to the cause of the accident and the measures taken 
to deal with it. 

(4) A report by the same committee on the measures taken 
to protect workers and the public. 

(5) A report by the committee set up by the Medical 
Research Council to investigate the health and safety aspects 
of the accident. 

(6) An annexe dealing with the technical differences between 
the Windscale type of reactor and those at Calder Hall and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Macmillan’s Memorandum. 

The Prime Minister stated that since the committee of inquiry’s 
report was a technical document dealing with the design and opera- 
tion of a defence installation, he (Mr. Macmillan) had aelcod for a less 
toohnioal version to be published. The memorandum said that 
the accident had occurred during a routine maintenance operation 
known as the ” Wigner release ” (i.o. the release in the form of heal 
of the energy stored in graphite as the result of neutron bombard- 
ment]. It went on : “ The immediate cause of the accident was the 
application too soon and at too rapid a rate of second nuclear hoating 
to rolease the Wigner energy from the graphite. This caused the 
failure of one or more cartidges in the pilo, whose contents then 
oxidized slowly, eventually loading to fire in the reactor,” 

The memorandum added that “ no experiments either for civil or 
military purposes were being made in the pile during the time of tho 
Wigner release, with one insignificant exception having no relovatico 
to the accident. 

[The exception in question was an experimental channel in which 
a small magnet was boing tested.] 

Sir Edwin Plowden’s Memorandum. 

This memorandum stated that the Atomic Energy Authority, 
having considered tho findings of tho committee of inquiry, had 
concluded that the cause of the accident lay “ partly in inadequacies 
of the instrumentation provided for the maintenance operation that 
was being carried out at the time of the accident, and partly in 
faults of judgment by the operating staff. These faults of judgment 
were themselves attributable to weaknesses in organization.” Sir 
Edwin’s memorandum went on to cover the following points : 

(1) As the responsibility for the accident was essentially collective, 
no disciplinary action would be taken against any individual. 

(2) Temporary measures to deal with tho organizational weak- 
nesses had already been taken, pending a more comprehensive 
evaluation of remedies required. For tho latter purpose, it was 
suggested that an “ independent person of standing, with experience 
of large-scale organizations operating processes involving hazardous 
materials ” should be appointed to undertake an inquiry and to make 
recommendations. Until this inquiry had beon completed, the 
Windscale No. 2 reactor [which had been closed down] would not 
be put back into operation. 

(3) The Authority had asked the Medical Research Council to lay 
down for their guidance the maximum permissible level of radio- 
active substances when exposure took place for a limited period 
rather than as a continuous lifetime dose. 

(4) The accident had underlined the need for closer liaison 
between the factory management and local interests. A standing 
liaison committee had accordingly been set up at Windscale, and 
similar committees were being set up at all other operating factories 
of the A.E.A.’s Industrial Group. In the case of the A.E.A.’s other 
groups, arrangements for liaison with local bodies were being 
reviewed, 

(5) Since it was answerable at Common Law for damage caused 
by negligence, the Authority would consider claims from persons 
providing evidence of hurt or damage. 

First Report of Penney Committee. 

The committee reached the conclusion — as mentioned in Mr. 
Macmillan’s memorandum — that the immediate cause of the 
accident was the application ** too soon and at too rapid a rate ” of 
a second nuclear heating in the course of the process known as the 
“ Wigner release.” Of this latter process, the report stated that it 
had first occurred spontaneously in the No. 1 pile in September 1952. 
Thereafter, a controlled procedure for the operation had been worked 
out and, up to the end of 1956 , had been applied eight times without 
mishap. On three of these occasions, a second nuclear heating had 
been found necessary in order to ensure the release of all the so-oalled 
" Wigner ” energy accumulated in the graphite. On the present 
oocaslpn, however, two ” distinct and separate faults of instrmnenta- 
tibn ” had affected the efflcacity of the second nuclear heating. In 
the first place, the uranium thermocouples [electric thermometers] 


were situated in the region of highest uranium tomperaturos during 
normal operations and not at tho position of maximum uranium 
temperatures during tho ” Wigner release.” Secondly, tho pile 
power motor, while correct for normal operations, road low in the 
situation then prevailing. Tho committee had beon unable to decide 
whether tho lire had started in uranium fuel cartridges or in some 
lithium-magnesium cartridges that were in the reactor at tho time ; 
it believed, however, that tho former was probably tho case. The 
report also observed that the physicist in charge who had decided 
on a second nuclear heating had neither a pile -operating manual, 
with special sections on Wigner release, to help him, nor tho benefit 
of sufficiently detailed instructions. 

As regards tho stops taken to deal with the accident once it had 
been discovered, the report stated that those had boon prompt and 
efficient and had shown groat devotion to duty on tho part of all 
concerned. 

Second Report of Penney Committee. 

Dealing with tho measures taken to protect the factory staff and 
tho public, this report noted that extra staff had beon called in to 
doal with any severe eases of exposure to radiation, but that no 
such eases had in fact occurred. Over the 13 -week period up to 
Oct. 24, only 14 workers concerned in tho accident had exceeded the 
normal permissible level of body radiation. Those workers had 
accordingly boon taken out of contact with work involving radiation. 

On tho question of tho emission of radio-active iodine, tho report 
stated that a survey of tho activity of this substance in the thyroid 
glands of workers had found levels as high as 0.5 micro -etudes. While 
noting that tho standard level for safe continuous and constant iodine 
activity in tho adult thyroid gland wur 0.1 micro -curios, tho report 
added that “ since iodine had a short life, some increase over the 
level can properly bo made if tho dose occurs on a single occasion.” 

As regards possible hazards to the public in the area, the com- 
mittee found that the health physics manager of the Windscale 
plant had correctly assessed the situation arising from the accident 
by deciding that there was unlikely to be any danger from irradiation 
or inhalation, but that there was cause for concern with respect to 
the ingestion of contaminated food. For this reason arrangements 
wore made for tho analysis of milk from farms in the area, and a ban 
was subsequently imposed on Its distribution. 

Report of Medical Research Council’s Committee. 

The report of this committee (which wan headed by Hit Harold 
Ilimewortli, the Council’s secretary) described It ns ” in the highest 
dogreo unlikely that any harm had beon done to the health of any- 
body,” whether a worker In the plant or a member of the public. 
Further conclusions reached by tho committee were : 

(1) Tho highest levels of radio -strontium in locally produced milk 
wore ” well below those at which an appreciable hazard would arise 
even if such milk were consumed over a period of years.” The 
radio -strontium levels in some samples of grass from certain occa- 
sional pastures indioatod, however, that a watch should be kept on 
milk from such places. 

(2) "Certain weaknesses in organization wore apparent after tho 
event, notably tho delay between recognizing the existence of an 
accident which might lead to the emission of radio-active substances 
and the starting of an extensive and rapid milk-sampling programme.” 

(3) ” Certain gaps in our scientific knowledge were revealed and 
require early attention.” 

Report on Differences between Windscale and other Reactors. 

This report explained why ” the accident which happened at 
Windscale could not happen with tho Calder Hall reactors or with 
the reactors being bxiilt for the electricity authorities,” Tho reasons 
given were as follows : 

” (1) Tho now reactors are cooled by carbon dioxide, which does 
not react with uranium until the temperature is greater than 650 deg. 
Centigrade. The air used at Windscale for cooling can react with 
uranium at 350 degrees. 

” (2) Tho new reactors will uro carbon dioxide circulating in a 
closed oirouit for cooling, so that there will bo no discharge into tho 
atmosphero. 

“ (3) Tho arrangements for detecting burst fuel elements are 
superior. 

" (4) The cartridges which contain tho uranium are of better design, 

" (5) The instrumentation at Colder Hall and other civil reactors 
is much improved.” 

Mr. Macmillan announced in the House of Commons on 
Nov. 8 (the day of the publication of the White Paper) that 
three committees had been appointed, each under the chair- 
manship of Sir Alexander Fleck (chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd.) in order to ensure that the lessons 
learnt from the Windscale accident should be “ fully digested 
and applied.” The committees in question were ; 

(1) A Technical Evaluation Committee, which would 
“ study the information relating to the design and operation 
of the Windscale piles which is to be derived from the 
accident.” 

Its members were : Sir Alexander Fleok ; Sir John Cockcroft 
(director of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment at Harwell) ; 
Sir William Penney (director of the Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment at Aldermaston) ; Dr. R # Spenoe (chief chemist of 
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the A.E.R.E., Harwell) ; Professor J. Diamond (Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering:, Manchester University) ; Professor J. M. 
Kay (Professor of Nuclear Engineering, Imperial College of Science) ; 
and Professor H. W. B. Skinner (Professor of Physics, Liverpool 
University). 

(2) An Organizations Committee, which would 44 review 
organization and staffing in the operations branch of the 
industrial group of the A.E.A. and of staff operating reactors 
in the research group.” 

Membership — Sir Alexander Fleck ; Sir William Penney ; Mr. 
C. F. Kearton, a diroctor of Courtauld’s [the textile concern] and a 
member of the A.E.A. 

(3) A Health and Safety Committee, which would “ review 
the organization within the Authority as a whole for control 
of health and safety.” 

Membership — Sir Alexander Fleck ; Sir William Penney ; Sir 
George Barnett (Chief Inspector of Factories) ; and Dr. J.S. Carter 
(Chief Alkali Inspector, Ministry of Housing and Local Government). 

It was subsequently announced that Professor B. W. Windeyer 
(Professor of Radiology at London University) had agreed to join 
this committee, following a suggestion by Sir Alexander Fleok 
that it would be valuable if a medical expert wore added to it. 

Normal collection and distribution of milk was authorized 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food as from 
Oct. 31 for an area south and east of Windscale comprising 
538 of the 977 farms originally affected ; from Nov. 4 for 
part of the restricted area lying m Lancashire ; and from 
Nov. 23 for all the remaining parts of the area. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15806 A.) 

A. NEPAL. — Postponement of General Elections. - 
Resignation of Dr. Singh. - King Mahendra assumes 
Personal Rule. - Creation of National Advisory Council. 

The Nepalese Government announced on Sept. 30 that the 
country’s first general elections, which had been fixed for 
Oct. 8, would be postponed indefinitely as the previous Govern- 
ment had neglected to obtain ballot-boxes, paper for the 
electoral rolls, and other necessities. The Democratic Front 
(the alliance formed by the three leading Opposition parties) 
subsequently decided on Oct, 10 to launch a nation-wide 
civil disobedience campaign as from Dec. 8 to secure early 
elections ; it also demanded the appointment of an indepen- 
dent and impartial electoral commission to make preparations 
for such elections. 

King Mahendra announced on Nov. 14 that he had accepted 
the resignation of the Prime Minister, Dr. K. I. Singh, and 
would himself take over the administration for the present. 
Although no official reason was given for Dr. Singh’s sudden 
resignation, it was generally believed to be connected with a 
purge of corruption in the Civil Service, during which he had 
appointed his own nominees to senior posts and had proposed 
to remove a number of officials appointed by the King. Dr. 
Singh was also reported to have offended the Indian Govern- 
ment by his “ isolationist ” foreign policy, his opposition to 
any foreign aid, including aid from India, and his decision to 
substitute a two-year economic plan prepared by himself 
for the five-year plan drawn up by Indian experts. 

A new National Council with advisory functions took office 
on Dec. 1, [The formation of this body, which was to have 
aided and advised the Singh Government, had been announced 
on Sept. 8 but the Council had never met during Dr. Singh’s 
premiership.] Prince Basundhara, the King’s youngest brother, 
was appointed chairman of the Council, which included Mr. 
Arun Shamshere (King Mahendra’s brother-in-law) as the 
King’s nominee and the Chief Justice as ex-officio member. 
The Council, appointed for a period of five years, will advise 
King Mahendra on internal security, law and order, and 
general administration. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15741 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ending of Presentation 
Parties for Debutantes. - Additional Garden Parties. 

It was announced on Nov. 4 from Buckingham Palace 
(1) that the Queen had decided that no further presentation 
parties for debutantes would be held after 1958 ; and (2) that 
her Majesty proposed instead to hold more garden parties 
44 in order that larger numbers may be invited to Buckingham 
Palace.” It was understood that the Queen felt that by 
holding more garden parties, more people from Britain and 
the Commonwealth would be able to meet her and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. The last presentation parties for debutantes will 
be held at Buckingham Palace and Holyroodhouse in 1958. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) 


C. ITALY - TURKEY. — President Gronchi’s Visit 
to Turkey. - Italo-Turkish Declaration on Political, 
Economic and Cultural Co-operation. 

President Gronchi of Italy, accompanied by Signor Pella 
(the Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister), visited Turkey 
from Nov, 11-15. During their stay m Ankara (Nov. 12-14) 
they had a number of discussions with President Bayar and 
M. Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister, an official statement 
saying that the talks had been marked by 44 great cordiality.” 
On Nov. 14 President Gronchi and Signor Pella left Ankara 
for Istanbul, accompanied by President Bayar and M. Menderes. 
A joint statement was issued at the conclusion of the visit 
on Nov. 15, as summarized below : 

The International Situation. The statement said that there had 
been “ full unanimity of views on major world problems, and 
especially on topics of mutual interest to the two friendly and allied 
countries/’ Both sides had explained “with frankness ” the measures 
wkioh they considered " most appropriate for the removal of the 
present tension and for peace and security in the world and especially 
in the Mediterranean region ” ; with this end m view they had 
expressed their determination “ to make every effort for the creation 
of harmonious and fruitful co-operation in the Mediterranean region,*' 
and, had agreed on continuous exchanges of information and consul- 
tations between the two countries. Both sides had reaffirmed the 
principles of the U.N. Charter and were agreed on “ the necessity 
for making the United Nations ever stronger.” At the same time 
they would “ remain completely loyal to those alliances to which 
they belonged.” 

NATO. “ The two sides agreed that NATO, of which they are 
two leading members, has decidedly helped to preserve world peace,” 
and firmly believed that “ this essential defence organization . . . will 
be a very effective factor in the future for guaranteeing peace and 
achieving progress and freedom/’ They were “in complete agree- 
ment that the defensive force of the alliance should be strengthened 
by increasing political consultations on the basis of the full equality 
of its members, and by applying Article 2 of the North Atlantio Pact 
in a steadily expanding form in order to secure the development 
of healthy coonomio co-operation.” 

The commumqu6 added : “In view of the continued propaganda 
of the opponents of NATO, Turkey and Italy stress the need for 
increased enlightenment of public opinion in all countries about the 
exclusively defensive aims of the pact, which, in addition to guaran- 
teeing peace, greatly helps the economic and social progress of its 
member-countries. The main aim of the forthcoming Atlantio 
Council meeting must be the strengthening of the Atlantio alliance . . . 
by fully developing common defence plans and by strengthening the 
mutual ties among the Allies ...” 

Middle East. The “ consolidation of security and tranquillity in 
the Middle East” conformed to the common interests of both 
countries. “ Italy and Turkey are convinced that security m the 
Near East is necessary to complete the security of the West aud of 
Europe, and that an atmosphere of complete confidence must be 
created in the region in order to achieve this . . . The clandestine or 
open interference of States adhoring to the Soviet system, which 
pursue the aim of establishing complete influence over the Arab 
countries, and which espouse doctrines alien to the traditions of the 
West and of the Christian and Moslem worlds, greatly handicaps the 
creation of such confidence . . . The gradual solution of the urgent 
and difficult problems iu the Arab countries will help to consolidate 
peace in the Middle East. In this connexion the two parties, having 
noted that the Israeli question is a factor of confusion in the area, 
agree that it is essential to bring about a satisfactory solution of 
this problem ...” 

Italo-Turkish Relations. After referring to the existing high level 
of Italo-Turkish trade exchanges, and stating that negotiations 
would be held with a view to increasing them still further, the 
communiqu6 said that Italy would “ continue to provide Turkey 
with means of production and technical aid with a view to contri- 
buting to her industrial equipment.” Both countries had agreed to 
direct their economic 00 -operation towards the development of 
Turkey’s natural resources, minerals, aud agriculture, which were 
“ of particular interest to the Italian economy.” In addition they 
would study the possibilities of co-operating in the irrigation and 
development of the Konya Plain m Anatolia. Both sides had con- 
firmed their intention to develop their economics co-operation within 
the framework of the multilateral economio agreements linked with 
European economic integration. It had also been agreed to establish 
closer cultural relations. 

It was agreed during the Italo-Turkish discussions that a 

f treater number of scholarships would be awarded to enable 
urkish students to study at Italian universities ; in addition, 
Turkish students would receive greater facilities to complete 
their scientific and professional training in Italy. 

(Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Turkish Embassy, London) 
(Prev. rep. 15837 A ; 14050 F.) 

D. AUSTRALIA. — Petrov Case. - Identification of 
Soviet Espionage Agents. 

The Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, stated in a written 
parliamentary reply on Oct. 8 that Mr. Vladimir Petrov and 
Mrs. Petrov had identified 522 espionage agents throughout 
the world since they had received political asylum in Australia. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. Petrov Case, 14523 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — 
Co-operation in Thermonuclear Research. 

British and U.S. scientists attending a conference on con- 
trolled thermonuclear research, held at Princeton University 
on Oct. 17-18, issued a joint statement on the latter date 
which indicated that recent experiments in both countries 
44 suggested ” the achievement of controlled thermonuclear 
reactions — i.e. the release of nuclear energy which might 
eventually be used for the generation of electric power. The 
statement ran as follows : 

“ Soveral essentially distinct approaches to solving the problems 
of controlled thermonuclear roaotion arc being pursued in the U.K. 
and the XJ.S.A. Some of tho experimental devices utilized have, for 
some months, been yielding substantial numbers of neutrons from 
the interior gas ; in the other machines there has been confinement of 
very hot gases for a small fraction of a second. 

“ There arc two main conditions necessary for the attainment of 
power-producing thermonuclear reaction. First, heavy hydrogen 
must be heated to a temperature of at least 100,000,000 degrees 
Centigrade. Second, this hot gas must be confined within a container 
for an appreciable fraction of a second. When the temperature 
reaches several million degrees Centigrade, neutrons will be emitted 
in large numbers. 

“ At this lower temperature it is a delicate and difficult matter to 
distinguish the neutrons produced by thermonuclear processes from 
those arising from other processes not of particular interest for 
controlled thermonuclear reaction. Since neutrons aro similar, their 
mode of origin has to be established by elaborato experiments. Such 
experiments are in progress in both countries, 

“ Reports at the meeting in Princeton on tho temperatures reached 
in controlled thermonuclear experiments in tho XJ.K. and tho 
TJ.S.A. suggest the achievement of neutrons from thermonuclear 
reaction, but more experimental work will be necessary to establish 
this as a fact. The realization of tho production of thermonuclear 
neutrons, if definitely established, would be only a step — although 
an important one — in the long-range efforts to develop thermo- 
nuclear reactors for the production of economic power/' 

Following the arrival of Sir Edwm Plowden (chairman of 
the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority) in the U.S.A. for dis- 
cussions with Rear-Admiral Lewis Strauss (chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission), a statement was issued by the 
two bodies on Nov. 22 which rejected 44 seriously misleading ” 
observations in the Press about British and U.S. thermo- 
nuclear researches. 

The statement referred to the Anglo-U.S. co-operation agreement 
for exohange of information on research in the field of controlled 
thermonuclear reactions ; recapitulated the conclusions of the 
Princeton meeting; and continued: ‘‘Progress iu the various 
experimental approaches to controlled thermonuclear reactions, 
both in terms of negative findings and positive findings, is promptly 
communicated between the two nations. Thus the XJ.S.A. benefits 
from the research results of the approaches being taken by the 
British, and the results of the work on the half-dozen or so approaches 
in the XJ.S.A. benefit the U.K. There have been statements in the 
news recently that have made unfortunate and confusing compara- 
tive observations about the U.K. and tho U.S. programmes in this 
field. Such observations are not only inappropriate in co -operative 
programmes of this kind but are seriously misleading." 

The Princeton conference had been arranged jointly by 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the U.K. Atomic 
Energy Authority to exchange information under the Anglo- 
U.S. co-operation agreement on the civil uses of atomic energy. 
It followed earlier meetings at Harwell in June and at Berkeley, 
California, in February. — (Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15596 A.) 

B. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Cabinet Changes. 

The following Cabinet changes were made by Mr. de Valera 
on Nov. 27-28 following the death on Nov. 16 of Senator 
Sean Moylan (68), the Minister of Agriculture : (a) Mr. Patrick 
Smith, Minister of Local Government and Social Welfare, 
became Minister of Agriculture in succession to the late Senator 
Moylan ; (b) Mr. Neal Blaney, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
succeeded Mr. Smith as Minister of Local Government ; (c) 
Mr. Sean MacEntee, the Minister of Health, became additionally 
responsible for Social Welfare ; (d) Mr. Sean Ormonde, a 
Fianna Fail deputy for Waterford, became Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs trice Mr. Blaney. — (Irish Times, Dublin) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 15429 A.) 

C, POLAND - UNITED KINGDOM. — Agreement on 
Direct London-Warsaw Air Service. 

It was announced in London and Warsaw on Nov. 27 that 
Britain and Poland had agreed on the conditions for a direct 
air service between London and Warsaw, to be operated by 
British European Airways (BEA) and the Polish Air Line (LOT) 
and to start not later than April 1, 1958. 

(Times - Polish Embassy Press Office, London) 


D. EGYPT.— -Soviet and Czechoslovak Economic Aid. 

- General Amer’s Visit to Moscow. 

The Egyptian War Minister and Supreme Commander of 
the combined Egyptian and Syrian armed forces, Major- 
General Abdel Hakim Amcr, arrived in Moscow on Nov. 1 as 
the guest of the new Soviet Defence Minister, Marshal 
Malinovsky. During his stay in the Soviet Union, which 
lasted until Nov. 20, General Amcr had a number of discussions 
with M. Khrushchev, Marshal Bulganin, M. Mikoyan, Marshal 
Malinovsky, M. Gromyko (Foreign Minister), M. Semeonov 
(Deputy Foreign Minister) and other Soviet leaders ; attended 
the celebrations of the 40th anniversary of the October 
Revolution (see 15899 A) as Egypt’s official representative ; 
inspected military camps and defence installations ; and watched 
Soviet Army manoeuvres. 

The Middle East News Agency in Cairo (a Government- 
sponsored undertaking) announced on Nov. 20 that, as a 
result of General Amer’s talks with the Soviet leaders, the 
Soviet Government had agreed to provide Egypt with economic 
aid amounting to 700,000,000 roubles (over £60,000,000 at the 
official exchange rate). The aid would be used for Egypt’s 
five-year industrialization programme, and Egypt would 
start repayment of the credits received after five years, in 
annual instalments spread over a X 2-year period. 

Tho fact that tho Soviot Union had agrood to aid Egypt in building 
up her national economy had first boon mentioned the previous night 
by Marshal Bulganin at a reception for General Amcr in the Kremlin. 
Marshal Bulganin gave no details, but said that the discussions with 
Ueneral Amer had boon devoted mainly to economic questions, and 
that tho Soviot aid would be rendered in response to a request from 
President Nasser and General Amor. Prior to tho reception M. 
Khrushchov, Marshal Bulganin, M. Mikoyan, M. Gromyko, and 
Marshal Malinovsky had had a final meeting with General Amor 
which was stated to deal with political and economic co-operation m 
well as military questions. 

It was confirmed in Cairo on Nov. 25 that, during a visit to 
Prague in September by the Egyptian Ministers of Finance 
(Dr. Kaissouni) and Industry (M, Aziz Sidki), an agreement 
had been concluded with the Czechoslovak Government under 
which the latter would grant Egypt economic aid to the 
equivalent of £22,000,000 in the form of credits for the supply 
of capital equipment in connexion with Egypt’s industrializa- 
tion programme. The terms of the credits were said to be the 
same as those extended to Egypt by the Soviet Government. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Dept,, London - Times - Lc Monde, Paris 

- Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15599 A $ 14697 B.) 

E. KASHMIR. — Split in National Conference. - 
Formation of Democratic National Conference. 

A new party, the Democratic National Conference, was 
formed in Kashmir on Sept. 6 by Mr. G. M. Sadiq and Mr. D, P, 
Dhar, the former leaders of the left-wing of the Kashmir 
National Conference, who had resigned from that party’s 
executive on Aug. 6. 

Mr. Sadiq and Mr. Dhar had announced thoir intention to form an 
Opposition party in Kashmir on Aug. 18, after discussing the situa- 
tion in tho State with tho Indian Premier, Mr. Nehru (who advised 
them against the formation of a now party) and with loadors of 
the Congress, Praja Socialist, and Communist parties. At a press 
conference in Delhi, Mr, S&ffiq said that the reason for the crisis 
inside the National Conference in 1958 was that all power had 
passed into the hands of Sheikh Abdullah, then Prime Minister of 
Kashmir. After his arrost oollectivo leadership had been re-estab- 
lished for about a year, but sinoe then power had again been concen- 
trated in a few hands. As an example of why he found it impossible 
to work inside the National Conference, Mr, Sadiq stated that when 
he addressed a meeting on Aug. 13 the police had forcibly broken 
it up and had afterwards made many arrests. 

The new party was joined by many leading members of the 
National Conference, including 14 members of the State 
Legislative Assembly, two members of the Legislative Council, 
and seven of the 19 members of the Jammu provincial com- 
mittee. Mr. Sadiq stated on Sept. 6 that the party would not 
be affiliated to any party in the rest of India, but would be 
influenced by democratic and secular parties like the National 
Congress. A policy declaration, adopted at the new party’s 
inaugural convention at Srinagar on Oct. 19-20, expressed 
complete support for Kashmir’s accession to India and for the 
State Constitution ; demanded the withdrawal of all Pakistani 
forces from Kashmir and the restoration of the integrity of the 
State ; rejected any suggestion of a plebiscite on the future of 
Kashmir ; and pledged the party to work for the establishment 
of a socialist society and the implementation of the demo- 
cratic liberties guaranteed in the Indian Constitution. 

(The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. 15691 A.) 
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DECEMBER 14—21, 1957 

A. NEW ZEALAND. — Labour Victory in General 
Election. - Resignation of Mr. Holyoake. - Mr. Walter 
Nash becomes Prime Minister. - New Government. 

General elections held m New Zealand on Nov. 30 resulted 
in the defeat of the National Party (which had been in office 
since 1949) and the return of the Labour Party to power after 
eight years. Labour won 41 seats in the 80-member House of 
Representatives and the National Party 38, with one result 
outstanding — at Clutha (South Otago), where the Labour 
candidate was killed in a road accident the day before the 
election. There will be a by-election at Clutha — which is 
regarded as a safe National seat — on Jan. 18, 1958. 

A total of 259 candidates was nominated for the 80 seats — 240 
candidates for the 76 European seats and 19 for the four Maori 
constituencies. The Labour, National, and Social Credit parties 
contested every seat, and there were also two Liberals, five Com- 
munists, and various Independent candidates. The total electorate 
hfembered about 1,250,000, including 42,926 Maori voters enrolled 
h)5the four Maori constituencies. 

Prior to the elections, certain changes in the distribution of parlia- 
mentary constituencies had been carried out on the recommendation 
of the Representation Commission, which meets periodically to 
adjust the distribution of electorates according to population trends. 
The most important changes were (1) the creation in North Island 
of the new constituency of Piako, in the rapidly-growing area of 
South Auckland ; (2) the suppression of the former constituency of 
Oamaru (South Island), most of whose territory was distributed 
between the neighbouring constituencies of North Dunedin and 
Central Otago , (3) tho renaming of the former constituency of 
Waimato (South Island) as Waitaki, and its expansion so as to tako 
in part of the former Oamaru division. 

The total number of votes cast was 1,045,619 (provisional 
figures), representing over 94 per cent of the electorate. 
Distribution of votes between the parties was as shown below, 
comparison being given with the last (1954) elections : 

1957 1954 

Seats* Votes f Seats Votes 
Labour Party . , . . 41 508,981 35 437,843 

National Party . . . . 38 458,801 45 484,619 

Social Credit . . . . — 75,135 — 112,488 

Others — 2,702 — 8,407 

*One result outstanding at Clutha, as stated above. 

tSubjoot to final adjustment — notably in respect of postal ballots 
oast by N.Z. citizens living in Commonwealth and foreign countries, 
and N.Z. forces sorving overseas. Now Zealanders living abroad 
wore able to register their votes at N.Z. embassies, legations or (in 
the caso of Commonwealth countries) High Commissioners* offices — 
o.g. New Zealand nationals in Britain could vote personally or by 
post at New Zealand House in London. 

The Labour Party increased its poll by over 70,000 as 
shown, its proportion of the total being 48.67 per cent — an 
increase of over four per cent compared with 1954. The six 
seats won by the Labour Party from the Nationals were Nelson, 
St. Hilda (Dunedin), St. Albans (Christchurch), Lyttelton, 
Tamaki (Auckland) and Roskill (Auckland). All leading 
members of the party were re-elected, Mr. Walter Nash (the 
party leader) being returned with an increased majority for 
the Hutt constituency. 

The National Party, though losing the election, polled over 
24,000 more votes than in 1954 ; moreover, its proportion of 
the total poll (44.12 per cent) was slightly higher than in that 
year. Two Ministers of the outgoing National Government 
lost their seats— Mr. E. H. Halstead (Commerce and Industries) 
and Mr. John Rae (Housing), who were defeated by Labour 
candidates at Tamaki and Roskill respectively. Mr. Keith 
Holyoake, the party leader and outgoing Prime Minister, was 
re-elected with an increased majority in the Paliiatua consti- 
tuency. Mr. J. T. Watts, Minister of Finance in the National 
Government, was returned for Sir Sidney Holland’s former 
constituency of Fendalton. 

Social Credit candidates polled 37,000 fewer votes than in 
1954, many of them losing their deposits ; the Social Credit 
proportion of the total poll (7.21 per cent) showed a drop of 
four per cent compared with 1954, when the party received 
11.8 per cent of the votes on its first appearance at the polls. 
The highest Social Credit vote (8,107) was at Wanganui. 
Mr. John Owen, the party leader, polled 931 votes at Lyttelton. 

The candidates grouped under “ others ” polled negligibly — 
all five Communist candidates losing their deposits and polling 
only 648 votes between them. 

The electoral programmes of the two major parties were as 
summarized below : 

Labour Party. In a speech on Nov. 5, Mr. Walter Nash pledged 
a Labour Government to introduce a number of concessions and 
social benefits if it were returned to power — notably, a £100 income- 



tax rebate when the pay-as-you-eam system was introduced in 
February 1958. This pledge — one of the central issues in the elec- 
tion, and popularly known as ** Walter’s £100 ” — related to legisla- 
tion, previously introduced by the National Government, which 
provided for the application of the P.A.Y.E. system early in the 
New Year. The legislation had laid down (a) that the tax on a 
complete year’s income would he extinguished when P.A.Y.E. came 
into effect in February 1958 ; and ( b ) that tax would be paid on 
income earned in the year ended March 31, 1957 (less a rebate of 
25 per cent, with a limit of £75). Mr. Nash, however, said that if 
Labour came to power it would not only extinguish the tax on a 
complete year’s income, as proposed by the National Government, 
but would give a rebate of £100 in addition before the P.A.Y.E. 
system came into operation. 

Mr. Nash also pledged the Labour Party to increase old-age 
benefits from their present level of £3. 17s. 6d. a week to £4 a week 
(payable at 60 years of age subject to a means test, and at 65 without 
means test) ; to raise children’s allowances from 10s. to 15s. a week, 
tax-free ; to grant long-term loans at 3 per cent per annum for persons 
wishing to build their own homes ; and to provide guaranteed prices 
for butter, cheese, and other farm products if desired by the 
producers. On financial policy generally, he said that Labour was 
opposed to overseas borrowing and saw no necessity for New Zealand 
to join the World Bank or the International Monetary Fund. 

The party’s election manifesto said that a Labour Government 
would abolish conscription and concentrate on building up small, 
fully-equipped military forces with tho necessary naval and air 
support. It would also oppose all further tests of nuclear weapons 
and support an international agreement for the prohibition and 
destruction of such weapons. 

National Party. Mr. Keith Holyoake, in a Bpeech on Nov. 4, 
pledged the National Party to introduce the following benefits if 
returned to office : abolition of the means test from the age of 65 for 
Social Security beneficiaries ; a grant of £25 to the parents of every 
child starting secondary school, to assist in buying hooks, school 
uniforms, etc. ; encouragement of house -building and home owner- 
ship by offering loans of up to 100 per cent of the building cost of 
new houses, with a limit of £2,500 , and income-tax concessions 
amounting to £6,500,000, associated with tho introduction of 
P.A.Y.E. in 1958. 

In addition, tho party’s manifesto pledged a National Government 
to expand multilateral trade over as wide a range as possible, while 
paying special regard to Commonwealth preference ; to establish 
an economio advisory oounoil to advise the Government on financial 
and eoonomic matters ; and to proteot exporters against payment 
defaults by foreign buyers. 

The National Party, like the Labour Party, expressed full support 
for the “ Welfare State,” while stressing that further social seourity 
benefits should be accompanied by increased production. In this 
connexion tho Labour proposals — and, in particular, ** Walter’s 
£100 ” — wero criticized on tho ground that they would cost about 
£60,000,000 to implomont. Tho National Party’s manifesto said 
that it would be “ a special objective of government financial polioy 
to ensure that the creation and issue of money should be related to 
the production of additional goods and services, safeguarding the 
value of all earnings, savings and other income.” 

Mr. Nash formally took office as Prime Minister on Dec. 11 
after Mr. Holyoake had tendered the National Government’s 
resignation to the Governor-General, Viscount Cobham. The 
new Labour Government was announced on the following day, 
allocation of portfolios being as follows : 

Mr. Walter Nash . . . . Prime Minister, External 

Affairs, and Maori Affairs. 

Mr. C. F. Skinner . . Deputy Premier, Minister of 

Agriculture and Lands. 

Mr. A. H. Nordmeyer . . Finance, 

Mr. H. G. R. Mason . . Attorney-General, Justice, and 

Health. 

Mr. F. Hackett .. .. Labour, Mines, and Immigra- 

tion. 

Mr. W. A. Fox . . . . Marine, Housing, and State 

Advances. 

Mr. Hugh Watt . . . . Works. 

Mr. Eruera Tirikatene . . Forests, and Associate to the 

Minister for Maori Affairs. 

Mr. P. G. Connolly . . Defence, Police, and War Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. Michael Moohan Postmaster-General and Minister 

of Railways. 

Mr. Philip Holloway . . Industries, Commerce, and 

Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

Mr. P. O. S. Skoglund . . Education. 

Miss Mabel Howard . . Social Security, and Welfare of 

Women and Children. 

Mr. John Mathison . . Transport, Civil Aviation, 

Island Territories, and Tourist 
and Health Resorts. 

Mr. Raymond Boord .. Customs, Marketing, and Broad- 
casting. 

Mr. W. E. Anderton . . Internal Affairs. 
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Mr. Walter Nash (75) was Minister of Finance in the N.Z. Labour 
Government from 1935 nntil 1949, except in 1942-44 when ho served 
as New Zealand’s first Mimster to the United States. As the first 
Labour Minister of Social Security he piloted through the House the 
Social Security Act which forms the basis of tho Dominion's “ Welfare 
State.” He has also held the portfolios of Census and Statistics, 
Public Service Superannuation, Land and Income Tax, and Stamp 
Duties, and was a member of the N.Z. War Cabinet throughout the 
Second World War. He became a Privy Councillor m 1946. 

Born in England (at Kidderminster) m 1882, he entered a cycle 
manufacturing business m Birmingham as an office-boy, rising to 
become chief of the firm’s costing and analysis department. He 
subsequently wont into business on his own account, emigrated to 
New Zealand m 1909, and represented English manufacturers for 
some years. He entered Parliament in 1929 (for the Ilutt consti- 
tuency, near Wellington, which he has represented ever since), 
specialized m financial and economic questions, and became Minister 
of Finance when the first Labour Government was formed in 
December 1935. Apart from the Social Security legislation referred 
to, ho was also closely connected with the acquisition by the State 
of the remaining privately-owned shares in the Bank of Now Zealand, 
the nationalization of the airways, the financing of hydro-electric 
schemes and other pnblic works, and the rehabilitation of ex-service - 
men. National secretary of the N.Z Labour Party from 1922-32, 
and president in 1935-36, Mr. Nasb became leader of tho party — 
and concurrently of the Opposition — on the death of Mr. Peter 
Fraser m 1950. 

Short biographies of the other Labour Ministers are given 
below : 

Mr, Skinner (57), a former carpenter and farmer, was Minister for 
Rehabilitation (of ex-servicemen), Lands, and State Forests in tho 
last Labour Government. He served with distinction in the Middle 
East in World War II, rising to the rank of major, being wounded, 
and winning the Military Cross and mention in despatches. Ho is 
M.P. for Buller (South Island). 

Mr. Nordmeyer (56) was Minister of Health from 1941-47 and of 
Industries and Commerce from 1947-49 A former Presbyterian 
clergyman, he resigned his pastorate in 1 935 to contest tho Oamaru 
seat for Labour. He has been M.P. for Island Bay (Wellington) 
since 1949. 

Mr. Mason, Q.C. (72), was Attorney-General and Minister of 
Justice from 1935-49, Minister of Education from 1940-47, and 
Minister for Native Affairs until 1946. Ho is M.P. for Waitakere 
and was formerly in legal practice in Auckland. 

Mr. Hackett (56) was Minister of Transport and Marino and 
Postmaster-General from 1946-49. Born in England, ho served in 
the Royal Navy and tho Merchant Navy in World War 1 before 
emigrating to Now Zealand in 1921. A trade union official, be is 
M.P. for Grey Lynn. 

Mr. Fox (58) was also bom in England and served in the Royul 
Naval Reserve and the Merchant Navy in World War I. A vice- 
president of the N.Z. Federation of Labour, he has had long associa- 
tion with trade union affairs. He is M.P. for Miramar (Wellington). 

Mr. Watt (44) is head of an engineering and sheet-metal business 
and M.P. for Onehunga (Auckland). Born in Australia, he came to 
New Zealand with his parents in 1914. 

Mr. Tirikatene (62), a Maori, served in the N.Z. Medical Corps in 
1914-18, subsequently qualified as a marine engineer, and later 
became a farm manager. He has done much work for the Maori 
community, having been an evangelistic preacher in tho Rangitikoi 
district and a promoter of Maori development in agrioulturo and 
handicrafts. Elected for the South Maori constituency in 1932, he 
was Cabinet Minister in charge of Maori affairs from 1943-49. 

Mr. Connolly (58) served in the Royal New Zealand Navy in 
World War II, commanding the frigate H.M.N.Z.S. Moa and winning 
the D.S.C. A marine engineer by profession, he is M.P. for Dunedin 
Central. 

Mr. Moohan (58) is a prominent trade unionist and current presi- 
dent of the N.Z. Labour Party. Bom in Northern Ireland, he served 
in the Royal Engineers in 1914-18, emigrated to New Zealand after 
demobilization, and entered the Post and Telegraph Department. 
He is M.P. for Petone (near Wellington). 

Mr. Holloway (40), the youngest member of the Cabinet, is a 
manufacturers’ representative and has been an M.P. for only three 
years (his constituency is Heretaunga, near Wellington). A graduate 
of Otago University, he subsequently studied m the U.S.A. and at 
the London School of Economics. During World War II he served 
with the New Zealand Division in Italy. 

Mr. Skoglund (58), a retired schoolmaster, has been M.P. for 
Palmerston North since 1954. 

Mias Mabel Howard (63) was Minister of Health and Child Welfare 
from 1947-49, being the first woman in New Zealand to become a 
Cabinet Minister. She is M.P. for Sydenham (Christchurch), and 
has done much welfare work for women and children. 

Mr. Mathison (56) was bom in Glasgow and worked m the Scottish 
woollen mills before emigrating to New Zealand in 1925. After 
working on the Christchurch tramways he Joined the publishing staff 
of the Christchurch Star-Sum, and later became circulation manager 
for the Labour daily newspaper, the Southern Cross. He is M.P. for 
the Avon constituency. 

Mr. Boord (49), M.P. for Rotorua, was a sheep -farmer for 13 years 
prior to becoming ah organizer and research officer for the Labour 
Party. He served with the New Zealand Division in the Middle East 
in World War H, rising from private to lieutenant-colonel and 
connnanding the 24th (Auckland) Battalion. 


Mr. Anderton (65), a former Methodist preacher, was bom in 
Birmingham and emigrated to Now Zealand after serving with the 
Royal Field Artillery m tho 1914-18 war. His constituency is 
Auckland Central. 

As the Speaker of the new House is expected to be drawn 
from the Labour Party, and as the National Party is expected 
to win the Clutha by-election, it was considered probable that 
Mr. Nash would have a working majority of only one vote m 
the new House of Representatives.— (The Dominion, Welling- 
ton - Directorate of Information, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 15773 B 3 Elections, 13953 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Esso Oil Refinery for 
Milford Haven. - Milford Haven Conservancy Bill. 

Mr. Henry Brooke, the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, approved on Nov. 4 the construction by the 
Esso Petroleum Company at Herbrandston, on the north 
shores of Milford Haven, of an oil refinery and deep-water 
berths able to accommodate tankers of 80,000-1 00,000 tons 
capacity. The refinery will have an initial capacity of about 
5,000,000 tons a year, and is expected to cost about £20,000,000 
and to be completed by 1901. The products of relining - 
chiefly petrol, octane spirit, and oil fuel-- will be shipped to 
other British ports m coastal tankers. 

Tho Minister’s decision followed tho holding of a public inquiry 
into an application by tho Esso Company to the Pembrokeshire 
County Council in respect of an area of about 1,000 acres. Local 
opposition to the scheme lmd centred on grounds of amenity (much 
of tho proposed site lying within the Pembrokeshire National Park) 
and on tho danger to the wild life of Milford Haven and adjacent 
bird sanctuaries through oil pollution. In his statement Mr. Brooke 
explained that ho did not consider that the damage to tho Park’s 
amenities which might be caused by tho industrialization of a small 
section of it could bo regarded as sufficiently serious to warrant 
refusal of consent. On the other hand he felt that tho erection of the 
proposed refinery was in tho national interest, and that to site It 
at a considerable distance from tho import jetties (c.g. in the .Swansea - 
Llanelly area, as had been suggested) and connect the refinery and 
jetties by a pipe-line would heavily increase the cost of the project. 
Tho refinery would not be visible from most of the Pembrokeshire coast 
outside Milford Haven itself - he. from the greater part of tho area 
which tho National Park liad boon established to protect and the 
Minister had every reason to suppose that it would bo operated with 
particular care to avoid tho fouling of the waters of Milford Haven 
by oil. Ah tho special circumstances made tho detailed siting of 
structures particularly Important, permission for tho refinery had 
been given subjeot to its erection on an area of not more than 350 
acres to be approved by tho Minister. Tho lay-out and design of 
buildings and structures would also be subject to ministerial approval. 

The Milford Haven Conservancy Bill, authorizing the 
setting-up of a Milford Haven Conservancy Board of 17 
members, including representatives of owners of waterside 
frontages, shipowners, the Admiralty, and the Pembrokeshire 
County Council, was given unopposed second and third 
readings in the House of Commons on Nov. 22 and Dee. 11 
respectively. The Conservancy Board will have the duty of 
maintaining, improving, protecting, and regulating navigation 
in the Haven, and will have powers to borrow up to £1,000,000 
in its first six years by loans or the issue of stock. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15124 B.) 

B. PITCAIRN ISLAND. — Finding of Wreck of 
the “ Bounty.” 

The remains of Captain Bllgh’s ship, the Bounty , which was 
scuttled in 1790 by Fletcher Christian and his fellow-mutineers, 
were discovered in November by Mr. Louis Marden, an under- 
sea photographer on the staff of the National Geographic 
Magazine. The wreck was located in Bounty Bay at a depth of 
30 feet by Mr. Marden and two young Pitcairners after several 
weeks of aqualung diving. Part of the ship’s hull was embedded 
m coral, the finds including hull fittings, an oarlock, and 
fragments of copper with which the Bounty had been sheathed. 
The inhabitants of Pitcairn Island (about 150) are mostly 
descended from the Bounty mutineers and Tahitian women 
who fled with them to Pitcairn.— (New York Times) 

C. SOVIET UNION. — Atomic Ice-breaker. 

The Soviet atomic ice-breaker Lenin , the first of its kind in 
the world, was launched at Leningrad on Dec. 5. Displacing 
16,000 tons, she is 440 feet in length with a 90-foot beam, has 
an engine-power of 44,000 h.p., arid a speed in ice-free water of 
18 knots ; she will be able to break through lee six feet thick, 
and to cruise for more than a year without refuelling. The heat 
produced by the atomic reactor will convert water into high- 
pressure steam ; this steam will drive the turbo-generators, 
and the power thus generated will drive the electric motors 
connected with the screw.— (Soviet Embassy, London) 
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A. UNITED STATES, — The Civil Rights Act. j 

Major legislation relating to civil rights was passed by 1 
Congress during 1957, for the first time since the reconstruc- 
tion era after the Civil War [when the Northern States favouring 
the protection and extension of Civil Rights were over- 
whelmingly preponderant m Congress]. On all previous 
occasions Civil Rights legislation had been defeated in the 
Senate, where the Southern States opposing Civil Rights are 
more effectively represented than in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The present Bill, however, was finally passed by 
the Senate after a number of amendments had considerably 
reduced its original scope. 

The Administration’s Proposals. 

In his State of the Union message for 1956 (see 14633 A) 
President Eisenhower had for the first time recommended the 
creation of a bipartisan commission to examine allegations 
that Negroes were being denied their voting rights in certain 
areas, fin his three previous State of the Union messages, the 
President had always referred only to the use of Executive 
power to protect Civil Rights, but had never called for any 
new legislation.] Subsequently (April 9, 1956) the Attorney- 
General, then Mr. Brownell, submitted Civil Rights legislation 
to Congress much wider in scope than the President’s recom- 
mendation (see 15359 A). Although approved by the House 
of Representatives without any substantial amendments, 
this measure lapsed with the adjournment of the 84th Congress, 
since the Senate Judiciary Committee had consistently 
deferred taking any effective action. 

In his State of the Union message for 1957 (see 15350 A), 
however, the President again urged the enactment of Civil 
Rights legislation, on this occasion specifically endorsing all 
proposals previously made by the Attorney-General. Bills 
embodying these proposals were subsequently submitted to 
Congress, their main provisions being as follows : 

(1) A Commission oil Civil Rights would bo sot up, consisting of 
six members appointed by the President with tho advioo and consent 
of tho Senato. Not more than three of these could belong at any 
one time to the same political party. [There would thus be three 
Republicans and three Democrats.] 

(2) Tho Commission’s functions would be: (a) to “investigate 
allegations in writing undor oath or affirmation that certain citizens 
are being deprived of their right to vote ... by reason of their colour, 
race, religion or national origin” ; (6) to “ study and collect informa- 
tion concerning legal developments constituting a denial of equal 
protection of tho laws under the Constitution ” ; and (c) to “ appraise 
the laws and policies of tho Federal Government with respect to 
equal protection of the laws under the Constitution.” 

(3) The Commission could hold hearings and issue subpoenas “ for 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses or the production of 
written or other matter.” In addition to possessing a regular staff, 
it oould also “ accept and utilize services of voluntary and uncom- 
pensated personnel.” 

(4) Tho Commission would submit a series of interim reports to 
the President and, not later than two years from tho date of the 
enactment of the Bill, a final and comprehensive report. Sixty days 
after the submission of the final report the Commission would cease 
to exist. 

(5) With the advice and consent of the Senate, the President 
would appoint an additional Assistant Attorney-General. [Although 
not specifically stated in the text of the Bill, it was pointed out in 
the U.S. Press that the new appointee would in faot he in charge of 
a new and separate Civil Rights Division within the Department of 
Justice.] 

(6) In oases apparently involving a denial of Civil Rights, the 
Attorney -General could institute “a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for preventive relief,” including an application for a 
permanent or temporary injunction or restraining order. Federal 
District Courts would also he entitled to intervene in such cases, 
whether or not the aggrieved party had “ exhausted any adminis- 
trative or other remedies that may be provided by law.” 

In the text of the Bill, these provisions took the form of amend- 
ments to an earlior section of the U.S. Code (deriving from laws of 
1861 and 1871) whioh laid down that anyone who had been the 
victim of a conspiracy for the deprivation of civil rights was entitled 
to institute proceedings against those who had conspired against him. 
Until Southern opponents of the BUI drew attention to the point 
in the Senate debate, it was not generally realized that by incorpor- 
ating these new procedures in existing legislations (instead of merely 
enunciating them without reference to past statutes), the Adminis- 
tration had in faot acquired the right to use troops to enforce them — 
another statute having conferred this power on the President with 
respect to the section of the Code to which the new provisions had 
been added. 

(7) No person would be entitled to interfere with another person’s 
right to vote in any election for a Federal office. In cases apparently 
involving interference with this right, the Attorney-General and 
the Federal District Courts would bo entitled to intervene as laid 
down in (6) above. 


Passage through House of Representatives. 

The Bill was approved by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives on March 18, 1957 with only a few 
minor modifications, and was debated by the full House from 
June 6-18. 

The principal objection put forward by the Bill’s opponents 
during the House debate was that persons tried for contempt of 
court following their refusal to comply with injunctions issued at the 
request of the Federal Government would not receive a jury trial. 
[Section 3691, Title 18, of the U S. Code provides that contempt 
proceedings arising from an action initiated by the Federal Govern- 
ment are heard by a Federal judge sitting alone.] In reply to this 
objection, Mr. Brownell claimed that the procedure proposed m the 
Bill was highly desirable, since it was widely agreed that all-White 
Southern juries would hesitate to convict a White defendant accused 
of denial of Civil Rights. On June 14 Representative Keeney (Rep., 
Illinois) put forward a compromise amendment whereby jury trials 
would be mandatory in those cases in which violators of mjunctions 
had committed a criminal offence under Federal or State law. 
Although this would have extended the right of jury trial to only a 
limited number of cases, tho amendment was defeated by 199 votes 
to 1(57. On tho final day of the debate (June 18), a further amend- 
ment providing for jury trials in all cases arising under tho Bill was 
also defeated (by 251 votes to 158). 

The House approved the Bill m substantially its original 
form on June 18, by 286 votes to 126. The majority comprised 
168 Republicans and 118 Democrats, while the opposition 
consisted of 107 Democrats and 19 Republicans. 

Passage through the Senate. 

Meanwhile the Senate Judiciary Committee, whose chairman 
(Senator Eastland) is a leading opponent of Civil Rights 
legislation, was still considering the Administration’s proposals 
submitted in January 1957. Normally, the House version of 
the Bill should also have gone in the first place to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, but on a motion by Senator Ivnowland 
(the Republican floor leader) the Senate decided on June 20, 
by 45 votes to 39, that the Bill should go directly to the full 
Senate. Moreover, on July 16 the Senate decided by 71 votes 
to 18 to deal with the measure without further delay. 

In the ensuing substantive debate the first important vote took 
plaoe on July 22, when the Senate unanimously decided to repeal 
the above-mentioned post-Civil War law whioh empowered the 
President to use troops to enforce Court decisions on civil rights. 
A resolution to that Effect had boon submitted by Senator Know- 
land and Senator Humphrey (Dom., Minnesota), the loaders of the 
bipartisan group favouring Civil Rights ; although it did not affect 
the text of the Civil Rights Bill itself, it was intended by its sponsors 
to remove an important obstacle to the passage of any Civil Rights 
legislation. 

Subsequently the Senate passed three important amendments to 
the Administration’s proposals. The first one, adopted on July 24 
by 52 votes to 38, restricted Federal enforcement powers to those cases 
involving a denial of the right to vote. The main purpose of this 
amendment, which had been moved on a bipartisan basis by Senator 
Aiken (Rep., Vermont) and Senator Anderson (Dem., New Mexico), 
was to ensure that the Federal Government would not be entitled to 
intervene in cases relating to school desegregation and similar matters. 

The second amendment, adopted on Aug. 2 by 51 votes to 42, 
provided that in oases of “ criminal ” contempt of court arising from 
failure to obey any form of injunction by a Federal District Court 
(i.e., not only those relating to Civil Rights) the defendant would be 
entitled to trial by jury. In cases of “ civil ” contempt, the position 
was left unchanged, i.e. trial by a Federal judge sitting alone. [A 
“criminal” oontempt case is one in which the court’s aim is to 
punish someone for wilful disobedience or obstruction of an injunc- 
tion, while in a “ civil ” contempt case the judge endeavours solely 
to ensure compliance with his orders.! The adoption of this amend- 
ment was strongly criticized by President Eisenhower, who said in 
a statement issued the same day that “no American can fail to feel 
the utmost concern that an attempt should be made to interpose a 
jury trial between a Federal judge and his legal orders.” The new 
procedure, the President added, would “ weaken our whole judicial 
system and particularly the prestige of the Federal Judiciary,” and 
the amendment would “ make largely ineffective the basic purpose 
of the Bill — that of protecting promptly and effectively every 
American in his right to vote.” 

The third amendment, moved by Senator Knowland and adopted 
on Aug. 2, provided that (a) the Civil Rights Commission could not 
employ unpaid personnel in its investigations of racial discrimina- 
tion ; ( b ) the appointment of the Commission’s staff director wonld 
be subject to confirmation by the Senato. It was generally under- 
stood that the purposo of the first part of this amendment was to 
prevent such organizations as the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People from participating in the Com- 
mission’s work. 

The complete Bill, as amended, was approved by the 
Senate on Aug. 7 by 72 votes to 18. The supporters were 48 
Republicans and 29 Democrats, the latter including Senator 
Johnson of Texas (the Senate majority leader),. Senator 
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Kcfauver of Tennessee, and three other Southern senators. 
The opposition consisted of 37 Southern Democrats and 
Senator Morse of Oregon, who had previously stated that he 
was dissatisfied with the “ softness” of the Bill. 

Final Stages. 

When the amended version of the Bill was returned by the 
Senate to the House for reconsideration, it. was at first feared that 
no agreement could be reached on the far-reaching amendments 
inserted by the Senate— -especially on the contentious issue of 
jury trial, to which Northern members of Congress were 
strongly opposed. On Aug. 28, however, a compromise was 
worked out as a result of discussions between the majority 
and minority leaders of both Houses — Senator Lyndon 
Johnson and Representative Sam Rayburn on the Democratic 
side, and Senator Knowland and Representative Martin on 
the Republican side. 

The compromise version was contained in the following 
amendment : 

(1) Tlio decision whether or not to hold a jury trial would he at 
the discretion of the Federal judge. 

(2) If a non-jury trial wore hold and tlio defendant wore sentenced 
either to a fine exceeding $300 or to imprisonment for over 45 days, 
ho could claim a second trial, this time by jury. 

(3) These provisions would apply only to Civil Rights eases (and 
not, as previously, to all cases of criminal contempt of court). 

With this amendment, the Senate version of the Bill was 
finally accepted by the House of Representatives on Aug. 27 
by 279 votes to 97. In the Senate, however, Senator Thurmond 
(South Carolina) tried to block the passage of the Bill by a 
“filibuster” lasting over 24 hours, and only gave way on 
Aug. 29. The Senate then approved the Bill in the compromise 
version by GO votes (87 Rep., 28 Dem.) to 15, the opposition 
consisting entirely of Southern Democrats. 

The Bill was signed by President Eisenhower on Sept. 9. 

Membership of Civil Rights Commission. 

It was announced from the White House on Nov. 7 that 
President Eisenhower had appointed the members of the 
Civil Rights Commission, as follows : Mr. Stanley F. Reed 
(chairman), a former Justice of the Supreme Court ; Dr. 
John A. Hannah (vice-chairman), President of Michigan State 
University and former Assistant Secretary of Defence ; Mr. 
R. G. Storey, Dean of the Southern Methodist Law School ; 
the Rev T. M. Hesburgh, President of Notre Dame University ; 
Mr. J. E. Wilkins (a Negro), Assistant Secretary of Labour ; 
and Mr. J. S. Battle, a former Governor of Virginia. 

Mr. Justice Reed, however, resigned from the Commission 
on Dec. 3, before the Commission’s first meeting. 

Mr, Justice Reed (who was a member of the Supreme Court when it 
handed down its ruling against racial segregation in public schools 
in 1954) explained in a letter to President Eisenhower that, 
on second thoughts, he had come to the conclusion that to acoept the 
post of chairman of the Commission after service on the Supremo 
Court in many Civil Rights cases seemed to be " incompatible " 
with his obligations as a judge, since the Commission would “ parti- 
cipate in policy-making through its investigations and its appraisals 
of Federal laws concerning civil rights.” 

Mr. W. Wilson White, Assistant Attorney-General in the 
Justice Department, was appointed on Nov. 21 as the first head 
of the department’s new Civil Rights Division. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 15359 A ; 14633 A.) 

A. BURMA - SOVIET UNION. — Agreement on 
Soviet Technical Aid to Burma. - Burmese Rice Supplies 
for U.S.S.R. 

In implementation of the mutual Soviet and Burmese 
promises made during M. Mikoyan’s visit to Rangoon in 1956 
(see 14908 A), the two countries signed an agreement in 
Rangoon on Jan. 17, 1957, under which the Soviet Union 
undertook to carry out a number of construction projects in 
Burma, whilst the Burmese Government agreed to supply 
rice and other goods to the U.S.S.R. in return. 

Further details were laid down in a general contract signed in 
Rangoon on Aug. 29, 1957. This provided that the Soviet Union 
would supply b uilding materials (except those locally available), 
engineers, and technicians for the construction of a technological 
institute, a stadium, agricultural aud industrial exhibition centres, 
a hotel, and a conference hall in Rangoon, as well as a hospital at 
Taunggyi. The Soviet Government would also send specialists to 
train Burmese workers, whilst a number of Burmese would he 
framed in the U.S.S.R. to take charge of the completed projects. 
Local budding materials and labour would be provided by Burma. 

Equipment for four laboratories — one for chemistry, one for 
biology, and two for physics— was presented to Rangoon 
University in March 1957 by a group of Soviet scientists on 
behalf of the Soviet Government. — (Burmese Government 
Information Department, Rangoon) (Prev. rep. 14908 A.) 


B. YEMEN - ADEN PROTECTORATE. — Further 
Incidents on Aden Frontier. - Crown Prince of Yemen’s 
Visit to London. - Discussions with Mr. Sclwyn Uoyd. 

The situation of the frontier of the Yemen and the West 
Aden Protectorate, which had been comparatively quiet, lor 
some months, again deteriorated during the period June- 
September 1957. While the Yemeni Government repeatedly 
alleged that. British aircraft and troops had violeted its 
territory, the Aden Government rejected these allegations, 
claiming that it was acting against Yemeni troops which had 
occupied positions inside the Aden Protectorate. The main 
centres of the incidents were the Shuknir urea in the West 
Aden Protectorate, about 160 miles north-east of Aden, and 
the Beihan Anurale, about 100 miles north-east of Aden. 

A British Note of Juno U) protested against the violation of 
Aden Protectorate territory by Yemeni forces ami asked for their 
immediate withdrawal. In rejecting the Note, the Yemeni Govern- 
ment iSHuod a counter-pro toHt alleging that on June 18 six K. A.K 
aircraft had bombed the post of Hhukalr, in the Iln, rib area In ” free 
Yemeni territory.” A further Yemeni protest of Aug. 12 alleged 
that the R.A.F. had again attacked the post of Hhukalr on Aug. 5. 
While the British Foreign Office returned the Note to tlio Yemeni 
(Jhargd cf Affaires without comment, the Aden Government had 
announced earlier that R.A.F. attacks would continue against 
Yemeni troops who had illegally taken up positions in the Protec- 
torate, and accused the Yemen Government of ” frying to give the 
improHBion that Shuknir was Inside the Yemen.” 

A further Yemeni protest, alleging that British air and ground 
forces from the Aden Protectorate had attacked villages in Yemeni 
territory on Aug. 19 and 23, was delivered in London on Aug, 20. 
It was followed by a statement (Aug. 28) which alleged that bombs 
** nover used before in previous British aggressions ” had been 
dropped on Aug. 25 in the area of Hhukalr, ” producing a liquid 
which burned the spot where they fell, and fatal smoke which caused 
tho inhaler to vomit blood and die.” Rejecting the Yemeni protest, 
tho British Government stated on Aug. 28 that the operations 
referred to had been directed against Yemeni troops occupying 
positions inside tho boundary of tho Aden Protectorate and would 
continue until Yemeni troops were withdrawn from those territories. 
Dismissing the allegation that napalm or gas bombs had boon used 
as a ” complete fabrication,” the Foreign Office said that the 
attacking aircraft had used 20-lb. fragmentation bombs which could 
not have had any effects of tho alleged nature. A further Yemeni 
protest at alleged British operations in the area, sent on Aug. 30. 
was not accepted by the Foreign Office. 

On Sept. 19 it was announced in Aden that Yemeni forces 
had been withdrawn from the Jcbcl Dhat-Shuqair area (inside 
the Protectorate), where they had been entrenched for several 
weeks and been constantly attacked by the R.A.F, Patrols 
of the Aden Protectorate levies, with the Emir of Beihan’s 
forces, had occupied these positions and wore destroying the 
military works built there by the Yemeni forces. 

Crown Prince’s Visit to London. 

The Crown Prince of the Yemen (Saif al-Islmn Mohammed 
Albadr, who is Deputy Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and 
Defence Minister) visited London from Nov. 10-20 at the 
invitation of the British Government. During his stay he had 
a number of meetings with Mr. Sclwyn Lloyd, the Foreign 
Secretary ; was received by Mr. Macmillan ; and also had 
an audience of the Queen. A Foreign Ofilee spokesman had 
earlier announced that the purpose of the visit was to improve 
Anglo- Yemeni relations. 

No communique was issued at the end of the talks, which 
were conducted in a friendly atmosphere, but a Foreign Office 
statement (Nov. 21) said that the. Grown Prince’s visit had 
“ enabled friendly personal relations to he established ” and 
had “ provided an opportunity to discuss matters of common 
interest.” It was hoped thal the visit would “help towards 
a better understanding between the two Governments.” 

It was understood that tho Yemeni delegation had maintained its 
claim to tho whole of the Aden Protectorate, including the island of 
Kamaran in the Red Sea, and had proposed to open negotiations on 
a final settlement of tho frontier. In tho British view this claim, 
based on Yemeni oeoupatlon of th© territory before tho days of 
Turkish domination, was not valid. The British Government had 
therefore recommended, as a more practical measure, tho setting-up 
of Anglo -Yemeni conciliation machinery to prevent incidents on tho 
dc facto frontier of Yemen and the Protectorate. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said in the House of Commons on Nov. 27 
that although it had not been possible to reconcile differences 
between the two delegations regarding Yemen’s claim to 
sovereignty over Aden, it was the policy of the British Govern- 
ment to utilize any opportunity which offered itself to exchange 
views with the Government of the Imam, and to reach agree- 
ments which would remove causes of friction. Mr. Lloyd gave 
an assurance that, while H.M. Government were ready to 
discuss frontier rectifications, it would not agree to any claim 
for foreign sovereignty over the Aden Protectorate, 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (15502 A.) 
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A. WALES. — Minister of State for Welsh Affairs. 

The Prime Minister informed the House of Commons on 
Dec. 12 that Mr. David Vivian Penrose Lewis, of Talybont-on- 
Usk (Breconshire), had been appointed Minister of State for 
Welsh Affairs and, in that capacity, would assist the Minister 
for Welsh Affairs (Mr. Henry Brooke, who is concurrently 
Minister of Housing and Local Government). It was simul- 
taneously announced from 30, Downing Street, that the Queen 
had approved the conferment of a barony on Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. David Lewis (52) is a member of Breconshire County Council 
and chairman of the Welsh Area Council of the Conservative Party. 
He is head of a family quarrying business, chairman of the joint 
industrial council for the quarrying industry, and a director of 
Television Wales and West Ltd. A keen sportsman, he formerly 
played Rugby for Abergavenny. Mr. Lewis is Welsh by birth and 
understands the WolHh language. 

In his statement to the House, Mr. Macmillan said that it 
was “ the Government’s cardinal purpose to put beyond doubt 
that Wales, as a nation, has a place of its own in the councils of 
Britain, as well as to frame a system of administration that 
can be developed to meet every modern need.” He explained 
that the Government, after consideration, had rejected a 
proposal by the Council of Wales and Monmouthshire for the 
creation of a Welsh Office, similar to the Scottish Office, and 
the appointment of a Secretary ol’ Slate for Wales. 

A White Paper ( Government Administration in Wales, 
Cmd. 384) was published on the same date containing the 
text of a letter sent by Mr. Macmillan to Alderman H. T. 
Edwards, chairman of the Council for Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. In this letter the Prime Minister gave the Govern- 
ment’s reasons for rejecting the proposal for a separate 
Welsh Office and Secretary of State, and outlined the 
Government’s plans for increased devolution in Welsh affairs 
and closer co-ordination of Government administration in the 
Principality. 

Mr. Macmillan explained that, in the Government’s view, the 
creation of a separato Welsh Office on the lines of tho Scottish Office — 
as proposed by the Council — would not prove to be tho best means 
of serving the distinctive needs of Wales ; '* what Wales needs is not 
isolation from the rest of Britain but concentration of ability and 
wise understanding of Welsh problems.” After saying that any 
system of government for Wales must be based on full recognition 
of tho fact that tho Principality possessed not only her own language 
but also her own distinctive needs and culture, the Prime Minister’s 
letter continued : 

“ I am convinced that . . . tho main weakness which needs to be 
made good in tho machinery of Government administration in Wales 
lies essentially in the economic sphero. In economic development 
Wales is on the move. The proposals for Milford Haven and for 
atomic power stations in North-West Wales are . . . striking examples 
of remarkable advances which, over the past 20 years, have been 
transforming the economic life of the Principality . . . There is, in my 
view, a definite need for more closely co-ordinated study by the 
various Government departments in Wales of the problems which 
these economic changes throw up. 

" If the practical disadvantages inherent In tho plan recommended 
by the Council are, as I believe, serious, the arguments are more 
powerful still against an alternative — which I have nevertheless 
considered — of appointing a Minister or Secretary of State who was 
not also tho head of a strong Government department but a kind of 
advisory overlord with small direct executive authority. Though it 
can be argued that suoh a man has ample time to think, all experience 
proves that a Minister who is to be effective needs power in his own 
hands to act. 

“ Instead, I have decided that the Minister for Welsh Affairs 
should m future be assisted by a Minister of State for Welsh Affairs, 
who will be available to spend most of his time in Wales, The 
traditional duty of a Minister of State is to act for and in the name of 
his Minister at times and places when the Minister cannot himself be 
personally present, and I attach much importance to the constant 
contacts which the Minister of State will be able to make and main- 
tain in Walos.” 

The Prime Minister wont on to announce inter alia (1) that the 
Minister for Welsh Affairs, or the Mimster of State, would take the 
chair at regular meetings of the Conference of Heads of Government 
Departments in Wales ; (2) that a committee of that conference 
would be set up on which each Government department concerned 
with Welsh economic development would be represented ; (3) that 
it would be the duty of this committee “ to ensure eo -ordination of 
the study of economic developments, needs and prospects in all parts 
of Wales, and to initiate fresh studies as required” ; and (4) that 
much of the administrative work in connexion with Welsh affairs 
would be transferred from London to Cardiff— in particular, matters 
relating to Welsh education. 

Mr, Lewis’s appointment was strongly criticized by Welsh 
Labour and Liberal M.P.s during a debate on Welsh affairs 
in the House of Commons on Dec. 16. 


Mr. George Thomas (Lab.), the principal Opposition spokesman, 
described the appointment as " the most astonishing of this Parlia- 
ment,” adding that “ an unoffending, unobtrusive county councillor 
has been catapulted like a sputnik from the recesses of Breconshire . . . 
to the outer spaces of another place [the House of Lords] where he 
will be a satellite for the Mimster for Welsh Affairs.” After 
denouncing the appointment as a “ piece of window-dressing 
intended to deceive the Welsh people,” and asserting that Mr. Lewis 
would have no real powers, Mr. Thomas said that Wales would not 
be content until she had “ a Minister for Wales whose sole job was 
to look after Welsh interests and who could speak for Wales m the 
Cabinet.” Criticisms of Mr. Lewis’s appointment, coupled with 
demands for the appointment of a Mimster for Wales with Cabinet 
rank, were also expressed by Mr. James Griffiths (Deputy Leader of 
the Labour Party), Mr. Goronwy Roberts, and other Welsh Labour 
M.P.s. 

Tho appomtmont was also strongly criticized by the two Welsh 
Liberal M.P.s, Mr. Clement Davies and Mr. Roderic Bowen, the former 
assorting that Mr. Lewis would be merely “ fetching and carrying ” 
for Mr. Brooke m tho House of Lords. Mr. Davies also said that Mr. 
Lewis’s appointment had come as a <£ deep shock ” to the Welsh 
people, while Mr. Bowen said that it was “ adding insult to injury ” 
that the only full-time Minister for Wales should sit m the House of 
Lords and not in the Commons. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lewis’s appomtmont as Minister of State 
was welcomed as a forward stop by Welsh Conservative M.P.s, 
including Mr. David Llewellyn and Mr. Peter Thomas. The Minister 
for Welsh Affairs, Mr. Henry Brooke, maintained that it would be of 
considerable advantage to Walos that the Minister of State should 
sit in tho Lords rather than in the Commons, as ho (Mr. Lewis) 
would not bo subject to recall to London “ at inconvenient times by 
three -line Whips.” lie asked the House to give the now system a 
fair trial. 

As a Minister of State in the House of Lords, Mr. Lewis will 
receive a salary of £3,750. He will work m Cardiff and not in 
London. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Western Mail, Cardiff) 

(Prev. rep. 15761 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Extension of I.M.F. 
Stand-by Credit. - Deferment of Repayment on U.S. 
and Canadian Loans. 

The I.M.F. announced in Washington on Dec. 16 that it had 
agreed to a request by the U.K. Government for a 12-month 
renewal of the stand-by credit under which the U.K. could 
buy from the Fund with sterling the equivalent of up to 
$788,530,000 in foreign currencies. The stand-by arrangement 
had been in effect since Dec. 22, 1050, but no drawings had 
been made up to the present time. 

It was pointed out in London that tho renewal of the original 
arrangement, which was for one year, was little more than a routine 
matter and that the decision did not imply that the dollars would 
actually be drawn upon in the near future. 

On the following day it was announced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in a written parliamentary reply that the 
British Government had decided to exercise their right to 
postpone payment of the capital and interest due on Dec. 31 
on the U.S. and Canadian loans, and that the U.S. and 
Canadian Governments had been informed accordingly. The 
payments to be deferred amount to $176,000,000. 

Under the new loan arrangements agreed in March last, this sum 
will now become due in 2001 — the year after the normal annuity 
repayments on the loans are completed— and will bear interest 
at 2 per cent. The decision to postpone payment did not require 
the consent of the creditor Governments, but the British Government 
had agreed under the new arrangements to defer a payment only 
if this were found necessary ” in view of the present and prospective 
conditions of international exchange and the level of tho gold and 
dollar reserves.” 

It was semiofficially stated that the Government’s decision 
was to be considered as part of its long-term economic policy 
of trying to build up the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves, and that it had nothing to do with the recent pressure 
on sterling or any expected deterioration m the gold and dollar 
position. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Financial Times) 
(Prev. rep. I.M.F. Credit, 15260 A ; U.S. and Canadian 

Loans, 15440 A.) 

C. SWITZERLAND. — New Federal President. 

Dr Thomas Holenstem, head of the Federal Economic 
Department, was elected President of the Swiss Confederation 
for 1958 at a meeting of the Joint Federal Assembly (i.e. the 
two Houses meeting in joint session) on Dec. 12. M. Paul 
Chaudet, head of the Federal Military Department, was 
elected Vice-President. Dr. Holenstein, who belongs to the 
Catholic Conservative Party, was a member of the National 
Council from 1937 to 1954, being elected to the Federal 
Government in the latter year. He is a lawyer by profession. 
(Neue Ziircher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 15264 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — B.B.C. - Reports for j 
1955-56 and 1956-57. - Changes in Pattern of Sound 
Broadcasting - Public Protests against Cuts in Third 
Programme. - New Television and V.H.F. Stations. - 
New Agreement on B.B.C. Share of Licence Revenue. - 
Parliamentary Criticism of Suez Broadcasts. - Sir 
Arthur fforde appointed Chairman of B.B.C. 

Tlie report and accounts of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation for the year ended March 31, 1957 were published 
on Nov. 1. They showed that the gross proceeds of sound and 
combined sound-television licences totalled £28,454,492, of 
which the Treasury retained £2,750,000 and the Post OJDTiee 
£1,914,284, the B.B.C. itself receiving £23,790,208. After 
adding £1,285,088 representing net profit on periodicals, 
interest, etc., the Corporation’s total income amounted to 
£25,075,890. Of this sum, £12,926,273 was derived from 
sound broadcasting (licence revenue, share of profits on 
publications, etc.) and £12,149,623 from television. 

Current expenditure totalled £22,502,011, including £914,587 
provision for depreciation and £921,482 provision for income 
tax. Of the total, £12,137,306 was charged to sound broad- 
casting and £10,364,705 to television. The deduction of 
current expenditure from total income left a balance of 
£2,573,885 available for capital expenditure ; £1,866,175 of 
this was actually spent and £707,710 carried to reserve. 

External services were financed by Treasury grants-in-aid 
totalling £5,767,000 (£5,422,000 for operating expenses and 
£345,000 for capital expenditure). 

The report gave a warning that the effect on the B.B.CJ.’s financial 
position of any continued rise in oosts would bo 44 serious/' whilst 
even if there were no further increase it was “ doubtful whether the 
income in view for the current year will suffice to maintain the 
B.B.C.'s services, introduce essential progress in television . . . and 
meet the burden of competition." It added : “ Nothing is included 
in present estimates for major new developments such as a second 
B.B.C. television programme or the introduction of television 
programmes in colour." 

The following mformation was given in the report : 

B. B.C. Policy during the Suez Crisis. Defending the 44 B.B.C. 
tradition oil objective reporting" which had “ led it to show to the 
world a large part of the nation doeply critical of tlio Government of 
the day," the report stressed that if the B.B.C. had for the first time 
been found guilty of suppressing important items of nows, tlio roault 
would have been to " destroy its reputation without vindicating 
that of the Government." 44 Evidence reaching the Corporation 
since the Suez crisis," the report continued, 41 has shown not only 
that the B.B.C.’s adherence to honest reporting during the crucial 
period was greatly respected abroad, but also that the vigorous 
representation by B B.C. commentators of the reasons for Britain’s 
action in Egypt did much to promote a hotter understanding of it." 
[See also below, page 15914:]. 

Soviet Jamming of B.B.C. Overseas Broadcasts. Jamming from 
Soviet sources of B.B.C. transmissions in Russian, Finnish, Persian, 
Turkish, Hebrew, and Greek had gradually ended during and after 
the visit of Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev in April 1956, but 
had been fully resumed after the Hungarian revolt m October 1956. 
The cessation of interference during the summer had made it possible 
to assess more fully the effect of B.B.C. broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union. Reactions obtained from all ports of the U.S.S.R. showed 
that the audience included students, teachers, stage and film actors, 
and musicians, as well as factory employees and managerial staff. 
“ Although jamming deters the politically timid," the report added, 
“ it has the opposite effect on those bold enough to resent the official 
mixture of rationed truth and lies from home sources." 

Licences. The number of licences in force on March 31, 1957, was 
14,525,099 (7,558,843 sound and 6,966,256 combined sound and 
television), compared with 14,250,000 (8,500,000 sound and 5,750,000 
combined sound and television) on March 31, 1956. The report 
estimated that by the time the present B.B.C. charter ended in 1962, 
the proportions would be about 3,000,000 sound licences to possibly 
12,000,000 combined sound and television licences. 

The Third Programme. Although listener research indicated that 
only about one per cent of listeners tuned in to the Third Programme, 
this programme would in future receive 10 per cent of the total 
sound output, or ten times as much as listener statistics would 
justify. 

Television. The report stated that amongst viewers able to receive 
both B.B.C. and I.T.V. programmes, those in the upper-income group 
favoured the B.B.C. *, in the middle-income group the division was 
roughly equal, but in the lower-income group I.T.V. was the more 
popular. 

The report estimated that on most winter evenings 11,000,000 
adultB and about 2,000,000 children tuned in at some time to B.B.C. 
services ; programmes appealing to the largest adult audienoes 
(8,000,000 or more) included 44 Panorama," "What’s My Line?", 
the Sunday night play, the Saturday night comedy hour, and boxing 
and travel programmes. 

Staff. This numbered 15,242 at March 31, 1957, compared with 
14,519 at March 31, 1956. 


Changes in Sound Broadcasting - Cuts in Third 
Programme. - Creation of “Network Three.” 

Sir Ian Jacob, Director-General of the B.B.C., announced 
on April 8, 1957 that a new pattern of sound broadcasting, 
intended to save about £1,000,000 a year, would be introduced 
gradually during the coming months. No drastic changes 
were contemplated, and the Corporation would continue to 
maintain three services as hitherto in order to provide a 
comprehensive range of programmes. The principal alterations 
m the existing pattern would be as follows : 

(1) From October, 1957, the Third Programme would 
generally start about two hours later— i.e. on most, nights 
(including Sundays) at 8.0 p.m. instead of 0.0 pan. 

(2) In the meantime there would be some “ streamlining ” 
of the Home and Light programmes to bring them together to 
form a single programme at certain periods of the day. 

(3) Regional programmes having a national appeal would 
be broadcast on all networks, so as to “ minimize duplication 
of effort.” 

(4) The Light Programme would start at 7.0 a.m. instead of 
9.0 a.m., so as to offer a choice with the Home Service. 

(5) An innovation, known as u Network Three,” would he 
introduced to provide a new vehicle for specialized programmes. 
This would be quite separate from the Third Programme 
but would use the same frequencies (both medium-wave and 
V.H.F.) during the early evening, and sometimes also m the 
daytime. 

Sir Ian Jacob emphasized that some readjustment of sound 
programmes had boon necessitated by the growth of the television 
audience. Nearly half the population now had television sets, and 
the number of such sets would doubtless steadily increase. On the 
other hand there were still about 18,000,000 listeners who depended 
exclusively on sound radiu programmes, and their number would 
4 ‘ remain very largo for several years to come." Moreover, people 
with T.V. sets would retain their interest in individual radio pro- 
grammes, and in radio programmes broadcast at certain times of the 
day; thus there would always ho an important national audience 
for sound broadcasting, and especially for those programmes which 
could bo done bettor on radio than on television. In future, however, 
a greater proportion of the matter broadcast in sound programmes 
would be designed for 44 relaxation and entertainment," and there 
would be "less talk and moro music of every kind," though this 
would be accompanied by 44 a new and wider provision for minority 
interests." 

To ensure tho widest possible choice of programmes (Sir lan 
continued), the Home Service and Light Programme would be 
planned together and the Third Programme would be oo-ordinatod 
with them. The Light Programme would be 44 lighter " and would 
place even greater emphasis on programmes of 44 wide popular 
appeal," with a largo proportion of material designed for easy 
listening—" a background for people who want to do other things 
while listening to the radio." The Homo Service, on tho other hand, 
would be planned for those who wished to listen moro attentively, 
and would continue to provide tho traditional wide range of music, 
the principal nows and information services, important broadcasts 
on foreign affairs, and regional broadcasts. As to tho Third Pro- 
gramme, its essential characteristics would remain unchanged, and 
tho B.B.C. believed that tho shortened programme would give scope 
for 44 all that is truly worthy of inclusion." 

Sir Ian concluded by explaining that the new " Network Throe " 
would accommodate many Spoken Word programmes displaced from 
tho Home and Light programmes, as woll os much work in the field of 
further education. Time would also be found for projects intended 
for audiences with particular interests, and not of sufficiently wide 
appeal to figure in the other services. Tho programme readjustments 
would make little difference to tho total number of hours of sound 
broadcasting, but would savo enough money to enable revenue to 
meet costs. 

An earlier B.B.C. announcement (on Jan. 81, 1957) that the 
pattern of sound broadcasting was being reviewed had given 
rise to fears that it was intended to drop the Third Programme 
altogether, or to curtail it seriously enough to destroy many 
of its principal features. This, in turn, led to the formation of 
a Third Programme Defence Society, to strong public protests 
by many cultural and intellectual leaders, and to the tabling 
in the House of Commons of a motion, signed by nearly 200 
M.P.s of all parties, deploring the possibility of the Third 
Programme being stopped. 

After Sir Ian Jacob’s announcement of April 8 the Third 
Programme Defence Society issued a statement denouncing 
the proposed changes as H a retreat in the face of the advance 
of competitive television,” and proclaiming the Society’s inten- 
tion of launching “ a national campaign aimed at securing a 
full change of policy.” 

The proposed changes were defended by Sir Ian Jacob on 
May 18, when addressing the annual conference of the Institute 
of Public Relations at Brighton, 
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The B.B.C., he said, had “ no intention whatever ” of curt ailing ' 
the range of its work, but had to review tho shape of its services in 
the light of post-war experience. Whereas income from sound 
broadcasting was likely to remain static m future, the estimated 
rise in costs over the next throe years would “ inflate our expenditure 
by £1,000,000 a year if we took no action to reduce it.” Ho con- 
tinued . “ It is in the light of changing tastes and habits in the 
television age, and of economy, that we have planned our changes. 
It has been assumed by somo that we have dopartod from the 
conception of public service m broadcasting and are bowmg unduly 
to public taste. I do not accept this contention. The B.B.C. wall 
continue to give, within the resources available, a service to all the 
interests in its audience, whothor majority or minority.” 

It was announced on June G that, following a meeting 
between Mr. Peter Laslett, chairman of the Third Programme 
Defence Society, and Sir Ian Jacob and Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(then chairman of the B.B.C.’s Board of Governors), the 
Society had changed its name to 14 The Sound Broadcasting 
Society.” It was explained that the change had been made 
“ to avoid misunderstanding,” and because “ from the 
beginning the Society lias realized that the changes in B.B.C. 
policy about which it is concerned affect all three national 
sound services and must be considered as a whole.” 

A deputation from the Sound Broadcasting Society, inclu- 
ding Sir Laurence Olivier, Dr. Vaughan Williams, and Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, had a further meeting with Sir Alexander Cadogan and 
two other Governors of the B.B.C. on July 18. It protested 
against the new arrangements and submitted five specific 
proposals which had been set forth in a booklet issued by the 
Society entitled Unsound Broadcasting . 

Tho five points wore : (1) tho rotontion by tho Light Programme 
and Home Service of all tho substantial music, drama, and talks at 
prosont contained within tho full range of thoir planning ; (2) the 
dropping of tho partial merger of Homo and Light ; (2) four full 
hours daily for the Third Programme from 8 p.m. to midnight ; 
(4) no reduction in its stall! or budget ; and (5) operation of Network 
Throe as an experimental programme only. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan informed the Society on Aug. 1 
that it had now been decided under the new broadcasting 
arrangements that the Third Programme would run on Sundays 
for six consecutive hours instead of three. 

Sir Alexander gave an osauranoe that tho B.B.C. had no intention 
of diluting tho Third Programme or excluding any field of material 
now figuring in it, and that it would oontinue '* to give ample oppor- 
tunity for the broadcasting of the best in music, drama, and speech.” 
There would be no further reduction in tho Third Programme “ or 
thoHO particular kinds of output of high quality that, by necessity, 
figure loss easily in television,” and i£ further economies had to bo 
made later they would bo sought “ elsewhere.” 

As a further step in the rearrangement of broadcasts, the 
B.B.C. announced on Aug. 18 a large-scale change in the 
output and tuning of its news bulletins. 

It was stated, inter alia , that the prosont number of sound news 
broadcasts would bo doubled, making a total of 26 bulletins and 
summaries daily (against 13 previously) ; that tho Light Programme 
would put out news at half-past every hour throughout the day 
from Monday to Friday ; but that 16 of these transmissions would 
only be brief summaries. 

B.B.C. Report and Accounts for 1956. 

The B.B.C. report for the year ended March 31, 1956, 
published on July 17, 1956, showed that total income had 
risen to the record figure of £22,500,000, compared with 
£20,800,000 in 1954-55. Operational costs totalled £17,900,000, 
compared with £15,000,000 in 1954-55. 

Gross licence income amounted to £25,746,051, of which 
the Treasury retained £2,750,000 and the Post Office £1,788,942, 
the B.B.C. itself receiving £21,202,109. Of this amount, 
£11,726,029 was spent on home sound broadcasting and 
£9,476,080 on television. External services were financed by 
a Treasury grant-in-aid of £5,322,000. 

The undermentioned points were stressed in the report : 

Second B.B.C. Television Service. Recalling that in February 1956 
the Postmaster-General had announced that, owing to the economics 
situation, tho Government had decided not to consider any additional 
television programme for at least two years, the report expressed 
the hope that additional channels on Band III would be set aside 
for future B.B.C. use. The Corporation considered that the need for 
a second B.B.C. television programme remained unaffected by the 
advent of I.T.V., and that in order to provide a full service which 
would satisfy the many groups in a mass audience it was necessary 
to offer a choice between ” two programmes deliberately planned to 
contrast with each other.” Experience had shown that in broad- 
casting ** competition . . . does not tend towards diversity of choice 
but rather towards a choice between different programmes of the 
same kind,” and that only planned alternatives could give the 
genuine choice that the public had become accustomed to in sound 
broadcasting. The need to cater for varying tastes was an added 
reason for a second B,B.C. television programme, in which connexion 


it was stressed that ” a second television service is essential if the 
B.B.C. is to have elbow-room to carry on the long-term policy on 
which its value to the nation largely depends.” 

External Services. These services, which provided regular pro- 
grammes m 40 languages for listeners throughout the world, badly 
needed further provision for capital expenditure. Too often,” 
the report said, “ their importance is recognized only when conditions 
of crisis throw into relief the urgency of presenting the British point 
of view.” In particular, there was an urgent need for a medium- 
wave transmitter m the Eastern Mediterranean to relay the B.B.C.’s 
Arabio services. 

Developments in T.V. and Sound Broadcasting. 

Developments in recent months in connexion with B.B.C. 
television and sound broadcasting are described below. 

New Television Stations. The B.B.C. announced on Dec. 14, 1956 
that a permanent television station for the Isle of Man would be 
built at Carnano, near Douglas, and would probably be completed by 
the end of 1957. The new station would replace the temporary 
station opened in December 1953. 

It was further announced on Sept. 18, 1957, that the Postmaster- 
General had approved plans for new stations at Peterborough and m 
the Orkney Islands. Tho Peterborough station would serve about 

100.000 people and the Orkney station (which would also carry 
V.H.F. sound broadcasts) about 30,000. Tho announcement added 
that B.B C. television was already available to 97 per cent of the U.K. 
population, and that coverage would extend to over 98 per cent by 
the end of tho year, when it was hoped to open a temporary station 
near Dover. 

The B.B.C.’s Londonderry station [see 13399 El, serving about 

130.000 Northern Irish viewers and many in tho Irish Republic, was 
opened on Doc. 18, extending coverage to 96 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Northern Ireland. 

Colour Television. A new series of experiments in transmitting 
colour television on the 405-lines system began on Nov. 5, 1956, 
being transmitted from the B.B.C. Crystal Palace station and 
re-broadcast by the I.T.A. on its Croydon transmitter. A further 
series of experimental colour transmissions from the Crystal Palace, 
made in co-operation with the radio industry and in agreement with 
the Television Advisory Committee, began on Oot. 7, 1957. 

Extension of Television Viewing Times* Dr. Charles Hill (then 
Postmaster-General) announced on Dec. 12, 1956 that from Feb. 16, 
1957, the B.B.C. and I.T.A. would be free to make television broad- 
casts during the periods which they thought would best meet audience 
needs, subject to the existing maxima of 50 hours a week and 8 hours 
in any one day. These maxima might, however, be exceeded for such 
purposes as religious broadcasts, broadcasts of outside events, and 
Welsh language broadcasts. The 6 15-7.25 Sunday evening break 
and the ban on normal Sunday programmes before 2 p.m. would be 
retained. This decision ended the previous prohibition on weekly 
television broadcasting before 9.0 a.m. and after 11.0 p.m. ; the 
two-hour limit on morning broadcasts ; and the 6.0-7.0 p.m. weekday 
evening break. B.B.C. broadcasting hours were accordingly extended 
to include the 6. 0-7.0 p.m. weekday break from Feb. 18, 1957. 

School Television. The first B.B.C. television broadcast to schools 
— an illustrated talk on British Columbia — took place on Sept. 24, 
1957. It was explained that there would be five broadcasts each 
week until the end of term (Dec. 6), dealing respectively with ” Living 
in the Empire,” Scientific subjects (two broadcasts weekly). Current 
Affairs, and “ Young People at Work.” The programmes were 
intended especially for pupils aged 11-15. 

The Ministry of Education announced on Feb. 22, 1957 that 
expenditure by education authorities on school television receivers 
would be recognized for grant, within certain limits: viz., from 
equipment for one school in the case of authorities with up to 100,000 
population to equipment for six schools where the population 
exceeded 500,000. 

New V.H.F. Broadcasting Station a. The B.B.C. announced on 
Aug. 2, 1956 that the Postmaster-General had approved plans to 
build V.H.F. sound broadcasting stations at Rowridge (Isle of Wight), 
Kirk '0 Shotts (Central Scotland), Sandale (near Carlisle), Corwen 
and Anglesey (both in North Wales), and Rosemarkie (Moray Firth). 
Each station would carry the Home, Light, and Third programmes 
except Corwen, which would broadcast the Welsh Home Service 
only, since the area served would receive the Light and Third pro- 
grammes satisfactorily from other V.H.F. stations. 

The V.H.F. station at Holme Moss (the first permanent V.H.F. 
station with a full three-programme service, serving about 14,000,000 
people in Yorkshire, Lancashire, the North Midlands, and North 
Wales) was opened on Dec. 10, 1956. On the same day the Corpora- 
tion announced that it was hoped shortly to open V.H.F. stations at 
Sutton Coldfield (near Birmingham), Norwich, and Wenvoe (Cardiff), 
thus completing the first stage of its development programme, which 
would cover 84 per cent of the population. The second stage (inclu- 
ding the six stations named above) would extend coverage to 96 per 
cent of the population, and was due to be completed by the end 
of 1958. 

It was further announced on June 24, 1957 that work would begin 
shortly on a new V.H.F. station for N.E. Wales on a site (1,800 ft. 
above sea-level) near Llangollen. The station was expected to be 
completed by the autumn of 1958 and would serve about 270,000 
potential listeners in Flintshire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Denbighshire, 
Merioneth, and Montgomeryshire, bringing V.H.F. coverage in 
Wales to about 90 per cent of the population, 
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The V.H.F. station at Rowridge, I.O.W. [see above], serving 
Hampshire, Dorsot, most of Wiltshire, and parts of Somerset, 
Berkshire, Surrey, and Sussex, was brought into service on Juno 4, 
1957. 

B.B.C. Appointments. Mr. Kenneth Adam, Light Programme 
Controller from 1950 to 1955 (when he resigned from the B.B.C.), 
was appointed Controller of Television Programmes on Jan. 24, 1957, 
with effect from Feb. 25. Earlier, (July 30, 1950), the appointments 
had been announced of Mr. Donald Stephenson as Controller of the 
Overseas Services and of Mr. Tom Chalmers as Controller, North 
Region. On Feb. 20, 1957 it was announced that Mr. A. Stewart 
(Home Service Controller in London since 1953) would succeed 
Mr. Melville Dmwiddie as Controller for Scotland, when Mr. Dinwiddle 
retired in the summer. 

B.B.C. Share of Licence Revenue. The terms were published on 
Feb. 13, 1957 of a new agreement between the Postmaster-General 
and the B.B.C. governing the share of licence revenue receivable 
by the Corporation in the three financial years April 1, 1957 -March 31, 
1960. In place of the agreement of June 1954, under which the 
Treasury retamed a lump sum of £2,750,000 per annum and the Post 
Office deducted a further sum for collection, it substituted an arrange- 
ment providing for the B.B.C. to receive a fixed 87 & per cent of the 
total revenue collected in radio and television licences After Marcli 31 
1960, the Corporation will receive “ such sums as the Treasury may 
authorize.” 

Extension of B.B.C. Arabic Broadcasts. At tlio Government’s 
request the B.B.C. doubled its Arabic services from March 31, 1957, 
from 4| to 91 hours daily, and increased the daily number of news 
bulletins from seven (lasting 1 hr. 40 mins.) to 11 (totalling 2 hrs. 
20 mins.). It was stated that the services (by far the largest of the 
B.B.C.’s foreign language services) served an area extending from 
Turkey m the north to Fast Africa and Zanzibar in the south, and 
from Morocco in the west to the Persian Gulf in the east — the pro- 
grammes being heard in 11 independent Arab -speaking countries 
with 70,000,000 inhabitants. 

Parliamentary Criticisms of B.B.C. Broadcasts 
during Suez Crisis. 

Strong criticism of the B.B.C.’s allegedly biassed attitude 
during the Suez crisis, as expressed in its news bulletins and 
other broadcasts, was voiced by a number of Conservative 
members in the House of Commons on Nov. 14, 195(5. 

Mr. Peter Eawlmeon (C.) who raised the subject, complained that 
“ by means of emphasis, selection, nuance, tho uso of adjectives, 
and the use of tone,” a “slant” had been given to B.B O nows 
bulletins during the crisis, and that “ programmes going out to a 
wide audience had boon biassed and unfair.” In particular, ho 
criticized the alleged partiality displayed by Mr. Woodrow Wyatt 
(a former Labour M.P.) in the television programme “ Panorama,” 
and asserted also that the overseas programme “ Press Report ” 
gave undue prominence to the views of such papers as the Times and 
Manchester Guardian, with relatively small circulations, and did not 
reflect “ what people in Britain are actually reading.” Mr. Bawlinson 
concluded by saying that overseas broadcasts should “ speak In the 
name of the Government of the day and the foreign policy of that 
Government.” 

Mr. Alport (then Assistant Postmaster-General), replying to tho 
debate, said that although Parliament had an undoubted right to 
discuss B.B.C. activities as “ matters of public interest,” responsi- 
bility for the day-to-day administration of affairs, including the 
programmes, rested with the Corporation’s Governors. Saying that 
“the ideal of every B.B.C. bulletin is the fair selection of items, 
impartially presnted,” and that the duty of editors and sub -editors 
was to “ give the facts ” and leave listeners to “ form their own 
opinions,” he nevertheless stressed that recent events had “ presented 
the Corporation with an exceedingly difficult problem ” The B B.O. 
was now examining methods of presenting various aspects of contro- 
versial matters, bearing in mind the need to be impartial and to seem 
so. After this examination had been completed it would be able to 
judge what action, if any, was needed to safeguard the tradition of 
impartiality which the B.B.C. had built up and which was one of 
its greatest assets. 

In conclusion, Mr. Alport gave an assurance that the Government 
was fully aware of the importance of making the British point of 
view heard and understood abroad, particularly in quarters where 
it was most frequently traduced and misrepresented. The B.B.C. 
had a reputation for integrity and objectivity, but there were 
undoubtedly arguments for tho redeployment of its resources. Some 
people thought that special methods were needed in particular areas 
to ensure that the British viewpoint was not “ drowned by those 
loud and tendentious voices whose only object appears to be the 
destruction of the standards and values, not only of Great Britain, 
but of democracy everywhere.” The Government was considering 
the matter and was determined to find an effective solution before 
it was too late. 

New Chairman of B.B.C. Governors. 

Sir Arthur fforde, formerly Headmaster of Rugby School, 
succeeded Sir Alexander Cadogan as chairman of the B.B.C.’s 
Board of Governors from Bee. 1, 1957. Sir Arthur’s appoint- 
ment had been announced from 10, Downing Street on May 27, 
when it was explained that Sir Alexander Cadogan — whose 
term of office was due, to expire on July 1 — would be reappointed 
as chairman of the Board for the intervening five months 
until Dec. 1, 1957. 


Sir Arthur ffordo (50) was educated at Rugby and Oxford, and 
was a partner in a London firm of solicitors for nearly 20 years from 
1928. In the war years ho held various appointments at the Ministry 
of Supply, and from 1944-45 was Under-Secretary at the Treasury. 
He was appointed Headmaster of Rugby in 1948. 

The Government announcement of May 27 added that on 
the expiry of their terms of office on July 1, Lord Macdonald of 
Gwynysgor would be reappointed National Governor for 
Wales until June 80, 1959 and Sir Henry Mulholland National 
Governor for Northern Ireland until June 80, 1958, 

(British Broadcasting Corporation - Times - Daily Telegraph 
- Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. B.B.C. 14980 B ; 
Overseas Services, 15688 A ; Fourteen-Day Rule, 15300 A.) 

A. MOROCCO. — Formation and Suppression of 
“People’s Movement.” 

The formation of a new political party, known as the 
“ People’s Movement,” was announced in Rabat on Sept. 28. 
Its primary aims were described as the unification of North 
Africa under the religious leadership of flic King of Morocco, 
and the promotion of an “ Islamic socialism.” The statement 
also declared that u we will give all possible assistance, inclu- 
ding the sacrifice of our blood, to help the Algerian people to 
free themselves from the oppression which they suffer.” 

It was widely believed that the Movement had been organized by 
former loaders of the “ Liberation Army,” and this was subsequently 
confirmed by M. Ahardano, Governor of Rabat Province (see below]. 
Tho Movement’s propaganda had been carried on mainly in tho 
predominantly Berber rogions of the Rif, the Middle Atlas, and 
eastern and southern Moroeoo, where the “ Liberation Army ” still has 
a following and the Istiqlal (the ruling party) exerts Uttlo influence. 

The Moroccan Government decided on Oct. 24, however, to 
suppress the “ People’s Movement ” on the ground that its 
founders had not complied with legal requirements ; at the 
same time it was announced that governmental consent would 
be required for the formation of any new political or religious 
organization. M. Mahjoubi Ahardane strongly protested 
against this decision in a press statement on Oof. 29, alleging 
that members of the Movement had been arrested at Marrakesh 
and Oujda. Revealing that be was among its founders, he 
stated that it had been established only after the Istiqlal had 
refused to agree to the formation of a u National Union ” 
which would include “ the people of the countryside and the 
mountains.” M. Ahardane was suspended from his post on 
Oct. 80, his press statement being described as u a grave act 
of indiscipline.”— (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15x10 A.) 

B. INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL. — Initial 
Export Quotas for 1958. 

The International Sugar Council, meeting in London on 
Nov. 21, fixed initial export quotas for 1958 (together with 
certain other permissible exports) at 4,8(55,000 metric tons, 
the highest level since the end of 195(5. 

The Council’s statistical committee estimated that free market 
requirements during 1958 would amount to about 5,515,000 metric 
tons, leaving about 1,000,000 metric tons to bo supplied by countries 
not participating in tho International Sugar Agreement (o.g. Brazil 
and Pern). It was decided to sot up a reserve of 20,000 metric tons 
from which additional export quotas might bo allotted to meet 
special oases of proved hardship. 

The Council announced that 20 countries had so far ratified the 
protocol of November 1956 (see 15392 A) amending the 1953 Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. Ratification by the remaining participants 
was expected in the near future. 

As the New York spot price of sugar had fallen below 
8.90 cents per lb. on Oct. 28, and had remained under that 
level for 17 consecutive market days until Nov. 18, the quotas 
and other limits provided for in the Agreement— which had 
been inoperative since Jan. 25, 1957 — came automatically 
back into effect from Nov. 19 . — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15392 A.) 

C. FRANCE. — National Assembly. - Increase in 
Minimum Size for Parliamentary Groups. 

The French National Assembly adopted on Dee 6 an amend- 
ment to its rules increasing the minimum size for any parlia- 
mentary group from 14 to 28 members. The resolution, which 
was adopted by 864 votes to 149 (Communists), had been 
initiated by M. Barrachin (Independent) and M. P.-H. Teitgcn 
(M.R.P.). Both deputies pointed out that there were at 
present 15 political groups in the Assembly, although there 
were only six fundamental political tendencies in the country, 
and that nine of these groups counted 21 or fewer members. 

The nine small groups referred to by MM. Barrachin and 
Teitgen are the Social Republicans and the U.D.S.R.-R.D.A. 
(21 members each) ; the dissident Radicals and the R.G.R. 
(14 each) ; the Paysans (12) ; the Paysans (V Action Saddle (8) ; 
the Convention Africaine ( 7 ) ; the Progressives (6) ; and the 
Mouvement Sodaliste Africain (4). — (Le Monde, Faria) 
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A. ALGERIA. — Tunis Conference of F.L.N. Leaders. 

- Joint Mediation Offer by King of Morocco and President 
Bourguiba. - French and Rebel Reactions. 

A conference of political and military leaders of the Algerian 
National Liberation Front (F.L.N.), meeting in Tunis from 
Oct. 25-29, issued a statement on Oct. 30 reaffirming its 
refusal to negotiate until France had recognized Algeria’s 
independence, and suggesting that discussions should take 
place between the Tunisian and Moroccan Governments and 
the F.L.N. with a view to reaching agreement on a common 
policy. President Bourguiba of Tunisia, though expressing 
disappointment at the communique’s insistence on indepen- 
dence as a condition for negotiations, supported the proposal 
for a conference and stated that he would approach the King 
of Morocco on the subject. 

Those attending the Tunis conference included the members of 
the Committee for Co-ordination and Execution (the F.L.N.’s 
executive), leaders of the National Liberation Army, and M. Moham- 
med Yazid, tho F.L.N. representative at the United Nations. The 
Committee was elected at a secret conference hold in tho Kabylie on 
Aug. 20, 1950, aud includes both political and military leaders. Its 
mno members are M. Fohrat Abbas, Dr. Lamine Dobaghine, Colonel 
Omar Ouamrano, M. Abane Ramdane, M. Krirn Bolkaccm, 
M. Mohamed Boussouf, M. Chorif Mahmoud, M. Bontobbal Lakhdar, 
and M. Nehri Abdelhamid. 

President Bourguiba accordingly flew to Rabat for discus- 
sions with King Mohammed V on Nov. 20-21. In a joint 
statement issued on the latter date, King Mohammed and the 
President appealed to the French Government and the F.L.N. 
to open negotiations aimed at combining Algerian sovereignty 
with safeguards for French interests. At the same time they 
offered their good offices m achieving such a solution. 

The joint statement ran as follows : “ Faood with tho conflict 
between their Algerian brothers, with whom they are united by so 
many bonds, and thoir friends tho French people, tho King of 
Morocco and the President of the Tunisian Republic address an 
urgent appeal to the two parties to opon negotiations for a 3 ust 
solution, with tho aim of making concrete tho sovereignty of tho 
Algerian peoplo, in accordance with the principles of tho U.N., and 
safeguarding tho legitimate intorosts of Franco and of her nationals. 
Tho two Heads of State offer to put their good offices at the disposal 
of Franco and tho leaders of the F.L.N. for this purpose. They are 
convinced that this procedure will put an end to the bloodshed and 
to this oonflict which threatens the security and stability of North 
Africa and endangers peace in this part of the world." 

The communique was handed to the French Ambassador in 
Rabat on Nov. 22 by the Moroccan Foreign Minister, 
M. Balafrej, and was also conveyed to the F.L.N. leadership. 
President Bourguiba returned to Tunis on the same day, and 
subsequently gave his views on the significance of the com- 
munique in the following broadcast : 

“ France rogards as undeniable and sacred the idea which has been 
inculcated into four or five generations of Frenchmen — that Algeria 
is Frenoh territory and forms an integral part of France Faced with 
this unrealistic outlook, Algerians reply to Frenoh intransigence 
with an equal intransigence. They consider that, between the 
Frenoh conception of assimilation and their aspiration towards 
independence, there can be only war and a fight to the death. Negotia- 
tions will be impossible until Franco is ready to recognize Algerian 
independence . . . We were anxious to suggest an intermediate 
position, but founded on a clear basis— that is, on the necessity for 
Algeria to escape from colonial tutelage and attain self-government. 
That is what we mean when we affirm the Algerian people’s right to 
sovereignty and independence. But we do not say ‘ No negotiations 
before independence.’ We ask both parties to meet, alone or in our 
presence, for negotiations based on tho sovereignty of the Algerian 
people, leading to independence after the ending of the colonial 
rdgimo." 

Rebel Reactions to Mediation Offer. 

The F.L.N. Committee for Co-ordination and Execution 
issued a statement m Rabat on Nov. 22 expressing appreciation 
of the attempt by the King and the President “ to overcome 
the French Government’s intransigence ” ; claiming that the 
joint statement recognized “ the legitimacy of the fight carried 
on by the F.L.N. and the National Liberation Army for their 
country’s independence and the reconquest of its sovereignty ; 
and adding : “ The F.L.N. is convinced . . . that official 
negotiations opened on a basis of independence will end the 
bloodshed and the ravages of a colonialist war.” It was 
commented in the French Press that this statement twice used 
the word “ independence,” which did not appear in the com- 
munique issued by King Mohammed and President Bourguiba, 
and that the only concession which it contained was the 
acceptance of independence as the “ basis,” and not as a 
condition (pr datable), for negotiations. 

French Reactions to Mediation Offer. 

The French Foreign Minister, M. Pineau, rejected the offer 
of mediation by Morocco and Tunisia in a statement issued in 
New York on Nov. 22. 


“ The 3 omt communique published by the King of Morocco and 
the President of the Tunisian Republic certainly appears very 
moderate," M. Pineau declared, “but I do not think it basically 
acceptable for all that. It does not make clear — which we consider 
an essential point — whether the first negotiations are to be concerned 
with a cease-fire or with the future status of Algeria. If the former, 
France would be m complete agreement, as she has always affirmed 
her desire to negotiate with those who are in aims ; if the latter, we 
cannot envisage negotiations except with the genuine representatives 
of the Algerian people, chosen m free elections. 

“ The most striking feature of the communique is the allusion to 
the leaders of the F.L.N., which seems to exclude all other repre- 
sentatives of the Algerian population from the discussion. Even if 
negotiations wore confined to a cease-fire, there are other combatants 
besides the F L.N. with whom we should have to enter into contact. 
If it wore a question of Algeria’s status, the unique position accorded 
to tho F.L.N. does not correspond to realities, since other Algerian 
political bodies will clearly have the right to take part in discussions 
with Franco and to put thou* point of view. We cannot understand 
why, if Morocco and Tunisia consider the F L.N. to be so repre- 
sentative, they do not support our plan for elections, which would 
allow thiH to be demonstrated . . It is hard to see how these two 

countries, which affirm their bonds with their 4 Algerian brothers/ 
and which willingly or unwillingly are obliged to supply them with 
substantial material aid, could offer themselves as mediators, since 
they are m no way neutral on this problem." 

M. Gaillard made a further statement on the French Govern- 
ment’s attitude on Nov. 29, during the National Assembly’s 
debate on the new loi-cadre for Algeria. 

Referring to tho Moroccan-Tunisian mediation offer, M. Gaillard 
declared : “ Wo understand the disquiet of theBe young countries. 

I wish they would m turn understand that the principles of French 
policy aro not liable to change. Wo will never accept that Frenchmen 
of European origin should regard themselves as foreigners in Algeria. 
Whatever the words and paraphrases, we will not agree to indepen- 
dence for Algeria. Nor shall we agree to consider the F L.N. and its 
combatant organizations as qualified representatives for discussions, 
other than those for a cease-fire. Whatever the hopes entertained by 
cortain peoplo, Morocco and Tunisia cannot expect the French 
Government to take a different attitude. If it did, it would at once 
be not only overthrown but destroyed. No external pressure will 
make us bend . . . 

“ Tho close ties of raoe, religion, and neighbourlmess existing 
between those countries and Algeria impose on Morocco and Tunisia 
a special responsibility — that is, to make the fdlaghas understand 
that it is in their own interest ... to respond at last to the proposals 
which France once more renews. It is for this reason that Morocco 
and Tunisia should stop helping the rebels, and that their fraternal 
feolmgs should express themselves not only in their consideration 
for the fcllaghaa but also, and still more, for the thousands of men 
and women whom the rebellion has forced to live in uncertainty and 
terror. Nothing can bo done without a cease-fire, which must not be 
subject to any political conditions ; and Tunisia and Morocco would 
render a great aervioe to themselves aud to the cause of peace by 
inducing the fdlaghas to admit this. There is no need for a con- 
ference of any kind to bring this about. 

“ Algeria can neither do without tho Europeans living in her 
territory, nor without help from Metropolitan France. A history of 
over 100 years, and economic integration, have created links which 
are too powerful to be torn asundor by an obsolete conception of 
nationalism. The Moroccan Government, which realistically faces 
the great problems of its own youthful independence, should take 
into account the advantages of an association with France and the 
perspectives thereby opened by [Moroccan] participation in the 
exploitation of the resources of the Sahara ..." 

M. Mend&s-France urged that the Moroccan-Tunisian 
mediation offer should not be rejected outright. 

M. Mend6s -France said that it was incorrect to say that Tunisia and 
Morocco had taken up exactly the same position as the National 
Liberation Movement. In this connexion he referred to an appeal 
by President Bourguiba to the Algerian people warning them against 
intransigence and totalitarianism, and stressing the need to understand 
the Frenoh position and safeguard Frenoh interests in North Africa. 
Pointing out that the Moroccan and Tunisian Governments had 
declined the F.L.N. proposal for a tripartite meeting, he claimed that 
the joint statement of King Mohammed and President Bourguiba 
had been phrased in such a way as not only to facilitate French 
acceptance but also to “ brake ’” the Algerian extremist elements. 

When M. MeruRs -France referred to the fact that the joint state- 
ment spoke purposely of Algerian ** sovereignty " and not of 
“ independence," M. Gaillard intervened to say that, in the unani- 
mous opinion of all experts on international law, there was no 
difference between these two expressions. M. Mendfes -France never- 
theless maintained that there were differences in the interpretation 
of the word “ sovereignty,” which could mean either internal or 
external sovereignty. He again urged that the chance of peace 
which the mediation offer might present shonld not he rejected 
outright. 

The Radical Party congress, meeting in Strasbourg, had 
previously adopted on Nov. 23 (by 648 votes to 472) a motion 
calling on the Government to “ take the initiative in opening 
negotiations with Morocco and Tunisia to study appropriate 
methods of settling the conflicts and disputes of all kinds 
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affecting relations between France and North Africa.’* The 
motion was supported by M. Mend&s-France but was opposed 
by M. Gaillard, who, however, adopted a much less hostile 
attitude towards the mediation offer than M. Pineau. 

In a brief press statement on his return from the U.S.A. 
(Dec. 11), M. Pineau emphasized that the French Government 
would not hesitate to take advantage of the intervention of 
“ our Moroccan and Tunisian friends ” to bring about a 
cease-fire solution in Algeria, but reiterated that a political 
solution would depend solely on negotiations between France 
and the elected representatives of the Algerian people. He 
subsequently confirmed that during his talks with M. Balafrej 
in New York the latter had renewed his Government’s offer 
of mediation with a view to bringing about a cease-fire, and 
later a “ ddtente .” — (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Pans) 

(Prev. rep. 15329 A.) 

A. AUSTRALIA. — Report of Committee of Inquiry 
into the Future of Australian Universities. 

The report of the Committee of Inquiry into the future of 
the Australian Universities was submitted to the Federal 
Parliament on Nov. 26. Its findings and recommendations 
are summarized below. 

The Committee drew attention to serious deficiencies in the 
existing state of the Australian universities, listing the principal 
defects as “ pressure of student numbers, particularly in the 
first year ; inadequate staff, accommodation and equipment ; 
high student failure rates ; and a weakness of honours and 
post-graduate schools.” In the latter connexion reference was 
made to the “ acute ” shortage of graduates in all fields 
(including science and technology, law, medicine, dentistry, 
and agriculture) and to the u critical” situation which would 
develop unless reforms were undertaken. “ The single principal 
cause of these defects,” it added, u has been financial 
stringency.” 

On the question of student numbers, the report said that the 
annual enrolment was likely to increase by 120 per cent (i.o. to 
80,000) by I960, but dospito this trend Australia faced an acute 
shortage of graduates in all fields. In this connexion, tho roport 
noted particularly that the total output of science graduates from 
all the Universities in 1956-57 was only 524 and was likely to bo 
still lower in 1957-58. 

As regards tho high rate of student failuros, tho roport noted that 
of every 100 students who entered six State universities in 1957, 
only 35 graduated in the minimum time and only 58 graduated or 
were expected to graduate at all. The report described this failure- 
rate as a ** national extravagance ” and attributed it principally to 
lack of adequate preparation in schools and to the intellectual and 
emotional gap between school and university. 

On the question of the weakness in honours and post-graduate 
work, the report stated that the main reasons were the acceptance 
of the pass degree as the normal end-point of university education, 
and the lack of close contaot between teacher and student in the 
earlier years of the student’s university career. 

The report also criticized the low level of present State assistance 
to the Universities, commenting in particular on the ** inadequacy ” 
of the Victorian Government’s contribution of £A200,000 per annum. 

The Committee’s principal recommendations were as 
set forth below : 

(1) A permanent University Grants Committee should be set up 
and should function, at least in its early years, as an informal body 
without “ legislated status.” It would advise the Federal Prime 
Minister on the financial needs of the Universities, and distribute 
the Commonwealth Government’s contribution among the States 
in the light of the particular circumstances in each case. Grants made 
by the Committee should be on a triennial basis for recurrent expen- 
diture, and annually for specific capital or non-recurrent expenditure. 

(2) A building programme costing &A12,445,000 should be under- 
taken in 1958-60. Of this sum, the Commonwealth Government 
should provide £A6,270,000, in addition to a contribution of 
&A1, 003,000 towards the cost of equipping the new buildings. 

(3) To meet the “ more serious deficiencies,” there should be 
emergency Commonwealth grants of &A1,015,000 in 1958, £A1,522,000 
in 1959, and £A2, 030,000 in 1960. 

(4) There should be an annual increase of 10 per cent in the 
recurrent grants to State Universities in each of the three years from 
1958 to 1960. 

(5) Over the same period the Australian National University at 
Canberra should receive a total of £A1,070,000 for capital require- 
ments, while Canberra University College should receive a grant of 
£A1,044,000 for the same purpose. In this connexion the Committee 
rejected a proposal that the latter institution should he raised to full 
University status. It suggested, however, that some form of const! - 
tution should be devised whereby the two institutions of higher 
education at Canberra could be more closely linked. 

, (6) A second University should be established in Melbourne. The 
Committee stated that while they believed in general that the needs 
of existing establishments should have priority over proposals for 
new Universities, the special needs of an expanding industrial centre 
like Melbourne could not be fully met by the existing University. 


(7) Over tho period 1958-00 the Commonwealth Government 
should offer capital grants to tho Universities on tho basis of 1SA1 for 
every £A1 provided by tho States or other sources. Those grants 
should not oxcood £A200,000 in the first year, «A400,000 in tho first 
two years, or &A000,00() in the whole three-year period. 

(8) Professorial salaries should be increased by &A500 per annum 
without delay, and other salaries incroasod proportionately, 

(9) Tho number of Commonwealth scholarships should bo increased 
immediately. 

The Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Metvzics, slated m the 
House of Representatives on Nov. 28 that the Government 
accepted in principle most of the recommendations in the 
Inquiry Committee’s “ brilliant and provocative ” report. 
Provided the States also accepted the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, Federal expenditure on State Universities would 
accordingly be raised from £A6,0()0,0()0 in 1955-57 to 
£A22, 000,000 in 1958-00. The principal points made by 
Mr. Menzies were as follows : 

(1) A permanent Universities Committee would be sot up, but the 
toxin “ grants ” would not be used as tho word had acquired too 
narrow a connotation in Australian usage. 

(2) Provided tho States wore prepared to undertake an extensive 
building programme as recommended by tho Inquiry Committee, 
the Commonwealth would provide for this purpose the recommended 
sum of &A0,270,00() and would also pay the proposed .6 A 1,008, 000 
towards tho cost of equipping the new buildings. 

(3) Over the period 1958-00, the State Universities would receive 
additional emergency grants totalling £A4, 600,000. 

(4) Commonwealth grants to the State Universities (on tlio basis of 
fiAl for every £A3 from tho States) would be Increased by 10 pel* 
eont per annum to make a total of J6A8,501,800 for the period 1068-60. 

(4) The Commonwealth Government accepted in Mo the recom- 
mendation under (7) above. 

(5) The Commonwealth Government would be willing to pay Its 
share of tho recommended Increase in academic salaries. 

(6) The provision for tho Australian National University and 
Canborra University College would be increased. 

The Committee, appointed by Mr. Menzies in January last, 
consisted of three Australian and two British members under 
the chairmanship of Sir Keith Murray, chairman of the 
University Grants Committee in the United Kingdom. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau - Sydney Morning 
Herald - Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep, 15351 A.) 

B. IRAQ. — New Government. 

A new Cabinet was formed on Deo. 15 by M. Abdul Wahab 
Mir j an, the Speaker of the Iraqi Parliament, after Senator 
Ali Jawdat had tendered his resignation from the premier- 
ship. No official reason was given for Senator Jawdat’s 
resignation, but it was understood to have been caused by 
dissensions in the Cabinet after King Faisal had refused his 
request for the dissolution of Parliament and the holding of 
general elections. The membership of the new Government, 
was as follows : 

M. Abdul Wahab Mirj an— -Prime Minister, and Minister of Defence ; 
Dr. Nadim el-Pachaohi— Finance ; Dr. Abdul Amir Allawl -Com- 
munications and Works; M. Abdul Kasoul 1C hailed Justice; 
M. Arkan Abaddi*— Social Affairs ; General Hand Fattah-- Interior; 
Dr. Abdul Hamid Khadlm — E duration ; M. Jamil ehOrfall * 
Agriculture ; Senator Sayib el- J oburl— Development ; M. Hurha* 
nuddin Bashayan — Foreign Affairs ; M. Mohamad el-llardan 
Economics; M. Ahmad Mukhtar Baban -Health; M. AH Arshaqb 
M. Izzauddixx Mulla, and M. Mohamed ol-Khatib - Ministers without 
portfolio. 

Seven Ministers of the outgoing Cabinet wore Included In the new 
administration, though several of them changed portfolios -o.g. 
Dr. Nadim el-Pachaohi, formerly Minister of Economic! and Develop- 
ment. M. Bashayan held the Foreign Affairs portfolio under General 
Nuri es-Said. All tho Ministers are believed to support General 
Nuri’s policies, and most of them were members of the Constitutional 
Union Party which was led by him before the dissolution of political 
parties in 1954. 

M. Mirjan (47), a lawyer, was born at Hilla and entered the 
Cabinet in 1948 as Minister for Economies, subsequently 
holding the portfolios of Finance, Agriculture, and Works and 
Communications. A close associate of General Nuri, he is 
known as a strong supporter of the Baghdad Pact. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev* rep* 15644 A.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Federal Troops withdrawn 
from Little Rock. 

The last of the regular troops which had been sent to Little 
Rock on Sept. 24 were withdrawn on Nov. 27, the task of 
maintaining order being entrusted to the Arkansas National 
Guard, which remained under Federal command. The regular 
troops, originally numbering 1,100, had already been reduced 
to 500 on Oct. 14 and to 225 on Nov. 6, whilst the number of 
National Guards on duty had been reduced from 10,500 to 900. 
Only National Guards had been stationed on the Central High 
School premises since November 15. — (New York Timas) 

(Prev. rep. 15803 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Rent Act in Force. 

The Rent Bill, which had been given a second reading 
during Sir Anthony Eden’s premiership in 1956, was enacted 
on June 6, 1957. During its remaining stages m both Houses 
of Parliament it was amended in important respects as a 
result of concessions made by Mr. Macmillan’s Government m 
response to strong opposition from a section of the Conservative 
Party itself, led by Mr. Rees-Davies and Sir Ian Horobm. A 
summary of the later stages of the Bill is given below. 

House of Commons* Amendments. 

The principal Government amendments agreed to in 
Standing Committee (Dec. 6, 1956 - March 18, 1957) and in the 
Report stage (March 26-27) affected Clause 9, which freed 
from control about 800,000 houses and flats now let at con- 
trolled rents [see page 15292, provisions 1 and 2]. The amend- 
ments were as follows : 

(1) The “ standstill ” period which must elapse before decontrol 
took effect was extended from six months after the Act came into 
force (as originally provided in the Bill) to 15 months. During this 
period the landlord would not be able to raise the rent or seek to 
regain possession of the house or flat. The amendment did not 
affect the landlord’s obligation to servo six months’ notice on the 
tenant. 

(2) The landlord and tenant of decontrolled flats or houses oould 
enter into a new rent agreement at any time within the 15 months’ 
“ standstill” period, such an agreement being valid for a minimum 
of three years ; the new rent would be payable from the date when 
the agreement was concluded. 

(3) It was made illegal — under penalty of £100 fine — for a landlord 
to demand a premium for a tenancy of a decontrolled house or flat 
within three years of the coming into force of the Act, Tins prohibi- 
tion applied also to “ concealed premiums ” — e.g. whore an excessive 
price was charged to the tenant for furniture or flttmgs, or where the 
landlord demanded an investment or loan from him as a condition 
of lotting. 

(4.) Landlords of decontrolled houses or flats were prohibited from 
demanding advance rent by way of premium. The amendment 

(a) provided that if, under any tenancy subject to the premium 
provisions of the Bill, rent was demanded further iu advanoe than 
the tenancy period to which it related (o.g. a week, a month, or 
longer), that sum should be treated as a premium and not bo 
recoverable ; (b) prohibited demands for rent for more than six 
months in advance before the end of the rental period. 

Mr. Brooke (Minister of Housing and Local Government) explained 
that the amendment was intended to cover oases where demands for 
rent were made so definitely in advance as to constitute a form of 
premium— o.g. where a landlord let his property on a long lease and 
demanded advance payments of the whole rent for the period, or a 
large part of it. 

The following other Government amendments were also 
agreed to : 

(5) For all uncontrolled tenancies the minimum poriod for a 
notice to quit was extended from one week to four weeks. This 
would apply whether the notice was served by landlord or tenant. 

(6) Making it clear that the widow of a tenant of a rent-controlled 
house or flat would not lose security of tenure as a result of his death, 
providing that she was living with him at the time. Similarly, a 
near relative of the deceased who had lived with him for at least 
8ix months before his death would beoome a protected tenant. 

This amendment was introduced to allay anxieties which had been 
expressed by Mr. James Griffiths and other Labour Members. 
Mr. Brooke had previously explained that the Government’s intention 
had always been to continue protection to widows and near relatives 
of deceased tenants of controlled property, and had promised to 
bring in an amendment to clarify the position. 

(7) Making it an offence for a landlord to try to persuade a tenant 
to give up a controlled tenancy in return for a new tenancy on more 
favourable terms. 

Mr. Brooke explained that this amendment was intended to 
prevent landlords from tricking tenants into surrendering controlled 
tenancies by offering them new agreements which superficially 
seemed attractive — o.g. the new agreement might cover the original 
accommodation plus extra rooms. 

(8) Removing uncertainty as to whether the landlord or tenant 
was responsible for internal decorative repairs by providing that the 
landlord might elect to undertake the responsibility and charge a 
higher rent, subject to the tenant’s right to dissent in writing and 
undertake to do the repairs himself. Carried by 260 votes to 223. 

(9) Excluding those houses or flats for which leases or agreements 
were still in force from the section of the Bill allowing limited 
increases in the rents of properties remaining controlled [see page 
15292, provision 8]. This amendment, moved by the Opposition, 
was accepted by the Government and agreed to without a division. 

The principal Opposition amendments defeated in Standing 
Committee and the Report stage are summarized below, with 
names of sponsors and voting figures in parentheses : 

(a) To relieve tenants whose rents would be increased under the 
BUI of the obligation to pay rates (Mr. Lindgren j rejected by 23 
votes to 18). 


(b) To provide that the initial rent increase of 7s. 6d. a week for 
the first six months should mclude rates, improvements, and services 
(Mr. J. Silverman ; rejected by 22 votes to 19). 

(c) To reduce the initial rent increase from 7s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a week 
(also defeated by 22 votes to 19). 

(<Z) To exclude slum properties from the rent increases permitted 
by the Bill (Mr. J. Sparkes ; defeated by 22 votes to 20 after Mr. 
Brooke had declared that the amendment was too vaguely worded 
to be practicable). 

(e) To make the 25 per cent increase on Scottish rents (which 
include rates) sanctioned by the Bill applicable to the rent portion 
only (Mr. J. Mclnnes ; rejected). 

(/) To provide that, in the event of a dispute between landlord and 
tenant in Scotland, the amount of rent should be fixed by a rent 
tribunal, and not by the Sheriff as stipulated m the BUI (Mr. Mclnnes ; 
rejected by 21 votes to 18). 

(a) To provide that m Scotland the landlord should he responsible 
for continuing repairs to the property (Mr. Lawson ; defeated by 
21 votes to 20). 

(h) To increase from 3 months to 9 months the notice required to 
be given by the landlord of his intention to increase the rent of a 
controlled house (seo 15292, provisions 8 and 9). (Mr. C. Key j 
negatived by 274 votes to 233). 

(i) To retain the tenant’s right of appeal to a rent tribunal in 
respect of certain houses (Mr. Blenkinsop ; defeated by 276 votes 
to 232). 

(j) To delete from the BiU a sub -section empowering the Govern- 
ment, with the consent of Parliament, to extend decontrol to other 
classes of houses and flats. (Mr. Lindgren j defeated by 283 votes 
to 232 after Mr Bovins, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Housing, had stressed that the Government intended to extend 
decontrol gradually to all house property in Britain). 

(k) To reduce the period allowed to the landlord in which to 
carry out repairs to houses and flats for which, the necessity of repairs 
had boon certified (Mr. J. B. Hynd ; defeated by 241 votes to 216). 

Two further amendments to Clause 9, moved by Conservative 
back-benchers, were also defeated. 

The first amendment (moved hy Sir Ian Horobin), intended to 
prevent speculators in house property from making quiok exorbitant 
profits out of the Bill, stipulated that housos purchased on or after 
Nov. 6, 1956 (the date of its introduction) should not be subject to 
decontrol. Although this amendment was carried in Standing 
Committee, Mr. Brooke moved its deletion in the Report stage 
(March 26), explaining that he had carefully examined its probable 
effects and had decided that it would lilt those who engaged m normal 
honest transactions much harder than speculators. The deletion of 
Sir Ian llorobin’s amendment was subsequently agreed to by 268 
votes to 237. 

The second amendment (moved by Mr. Rees-Davies on March 26) 
was intended to place a limitation on excessive rent demands for 
decontrolled property by providing that, for three years after a house 
or flat had been decontrolled, the rent should bo limited to 2& times 
its gross rateable value. 

Mr. Brooke, advising its rejection, said that although the Govern- 
ment sympathized with the sponsors’ aim of preventing sudden or 
speculative rises in populous areas,' they feared that if a maximum 
were laid down by law there would bo a danger of its becoming also the 
accepted minimum, since people would come to regard it as having 
Government approval. “ In seeking to protect tenants in more 
populous areas,” he added, ” the amendment would have the effect 
of penalizing a larger number of tenants elsewhere.” The amendment, 
was defeated by 267 votes to 242 — a Government majority of only 
25, about 12 Conservatives abstaining from voting. 

Mr. Butler (Leader of the House) had announced on Jan. 81 
that, in view of the slow progress being made in Standing 
Committee, the Government had decided to introduce a 
“ guillotine ” motion setting out a time-table for the remaining 
stages of the Bill, and providing for the completion of the 
Standing Committee stage by March 18 and the allocation of 
tliree days for the Report stage and third reading. The 
guillotine motion was accordingly introduced on Feb. 4 amidst 
strong Opposition protests, but was eventually carried by 
807 votes to *252 after an Opposition amendment for its 
rejection had been defeated by 310 votes to 255. 

The Bill received its third reading on March 28 by 321 votes 
to 261. 

House of Lords’ Amendments. 

After giving the Bill a second reading on April 16, the 
House of Lords adopted the following amendments without a 
division in the Report stage on May 21 : 

(l) Allowing expenditure inourred by landlords in carrying out 
street works to count as expenditure on improvements (thus per- 
mitting increases in rents) (moved by LordMeston). 

(2) Enabling any increase or decrease in rates which might occur 
during the transitional 15 months following decontrol to be passed 
on to the tenant (moved hy Lord Broughshane). 

A number of amendments by Opposition peers had previously 
been defeated during the Committee stage, notably amendments to 
\ limit the maximum rent increase for controlled houses to 15s. a week ; 
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to raise from £40 to £60 the minimum rateable value of houses to be 
decontrolled in London ; to raise the minimum rateable value for 
such houses in tho rest of England and Wales from £30 to £45 ; to 
raise it in Scotland from £40 to £60 ; and to ensure that no further 
decontrol should take place for three years after the Bill's enactment. 

The Bill was given a third reading by the House of Lords 
without a division on May 28 ; received the Royal Assent on 
June 6 after the Lords’ amendments had been agreed to by 
the Commons ; and came into effect on July 6, 1057. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (15292 A.) 

A. POLAND. — Population Statistics. - Polish 
Nationals Abroad. 

The Polish Central Statistical Office reported in November 
that a recent census had shown the population of Poland to be 

28.234.000 at the end of June 1957, of whom 12,747,000 lived 
in urban areas and 15,487,000 in the countryside. Women, of 
whom there were 14,654,000, outnumbered men by 1,074,000 — 
the proportion being 108 women to 100 men in the country 
as a whole, and 111 to 100 in the towns. The most thickly 
populated voivodships (provinces) were Katowice (8,103,000), 
Warsaw (2,293,000) and Cracow (1,966,000). 

It was stated on Dec. 7 by the Polish Embassy in London 
that over 9,000,000 Poles were living in 30 countries outside 
Poland, the largest number being in the United States. The 
U.S. census of 1950 had shown 5,332,115 persons of Polish 
origin in the U.S.A., and it was estimated that this figure had 
since risen to 7,000,000 as a result of population increase. 
In addition, there were an estimated 750,000 Poles living in 
France ; between 250,000 and 500,000 m Brazil ; 250,000 in 
Canada ; about 145,000 in Great Britain, largely wartime and 
post-war emigres ; about 130,000 in the German Federal 
Republic, mainly in Westphalia and the Rhineland ; between 

120.000 and 150,000 in Czechoslovakia ; and over 120,000 
in Argentina. — (Polish Embassy Press Office, London) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ministerial Responsi- 
bilities. - Report of Privy Councillors’ Study Group. 

The Prime Minister informed the House of Commons on 
Nov. 5 that he had received the report of the Committee of 
Privy Councillors, under the chairmanship of Lord Attlee, 
which had been asked to consider possible methods of reducing 
the ministerial burden falling on senior members of the 
Government. Mr. Macmillan said that no further formal 
inquiry was needed into this question, and suggested that the 
solution to the problem lay in allowing junior Ministers to 
relieve their principals of some of the work. Pie hoped, there- 
fore, that M.P.s might be “ more ready to accept junior 
Ministers as spokesmen for the department on many occasions.” 
Also, he hoped that M.P.s would not object if Parliamentary 
Secretaries and Ministers of State took an increasing share of 
responsibility in piloting Bills through the House. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15555 B.) 

C. ASTRONOMY. — Soviet Radio Telescope. 

The Tass Agency announced on Nov. 29 that the world’s 
most powerful radio telescope had been built in the Soviet 
Union (the site was not disclosed). Quoting Dr. Semyon 
Khaikin, one of Russia’s leading astronomers, the agency said 
that the telescope was 130 metres (about 426 feet) in length 
and that its reflector had a diameter of 400 square metres 
(about 4,300 sq. feet). Dr. Khaikin was also quoted as saying 
that the telescope was capable of receiving signals with a 
wavelength of only three centimetres, making it possible for 
scientists to “ penetrate into the depths of the universe to 
distances of hundreds of millions of light-years.” 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) (15838 B.) 

D. EGYPT. — Secretary-General of National Union. 

President Nasser issued a decree on Nov. 10 appointing 
Lt.-Colonel Anwar Sadat as Secretary-General of the National 
Union, the single-party organization set up a week earlier. 
Colonel Sadat had been Vice-President of the National 
Assembly and Secretary-General of the Islamic Congress. 
His new post will be the third most important in Egypt, rank- 
ing after the President himself and M. Aly Sabry, the 
Minister for Presidential Affairs. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15840 B.) 

E. AUSTRALIA. — New Army Chief of Staff. 

The federal Defence Minister, Sir Philip McBride, announced 
in November that Lieut.-General A. R. Garrett had been 
appointed Chief of General Staff of the Australian Army in 
succession to Lieut. -General Six Henry Wells, retiring in 
March 1958. General Garrett is at present G.O.C. Southern 
Command, Victoria. — (Australian News Bureau) (13712 F.) 


F. SHIPPING. — International Maritime Law Con- 
ference. - New Draft Conventions. 

A Diplomatic Conference on International Maritime Law, 
attended by representatives of 81 countries, met in Brussels 
from Sept. 80 -Oct. 10 under the presidency of M. Albert Liler, 
the Belgian Minister of Justice. 

Tho countries represented were : Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Franco, Western 
Germany, Grceco, India, Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
Norway, Porsia, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, tho 
U.K., the U.S.A., the U.S.H.lt., Vatican City, Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The conference approved three conventions, dealing 
respectively with (1) the limitation of shipowners’ liability for 
loss of life, bodily injury, or damage to property as a result of 
accidents at sea ; (2) a new international understanding on 
the treatment of stowaways ; (3) the unification of rules 
relating to the carriage of passengers by sea and the ship- 
owners’ specific liability to passengers carried by them. 

Shipowners' General Liability. This Convention, replacing an 
agreement which had boon in force Biuoo 1924, stipulated that 
compensation by tho shipowner tor material damage should bo 
limited to 1,000 8wiss gold francs (£24 at tho current exchange rate) 
per gross ton for damage to property, and to 3,100 Swiss gold francs 
(£74) for loss of life or bodily injury. For ** mixed damages ”--~i.e. 
where both porsonal injury and damage to property wore involved—- 
tho 3,100 Swiss gold francs would bo divided, with 2,100 gold francs 
(£50) reserved for indemnity for bodily harm. 

It was explained in the Press that tho main issue before tho 
conference in fixing shipowners’ maximum liability was whether 
tho limit should bo based on the ship’s gross tonnage— -as advooatod 
by tho U.K.— or on her value, in accordance with tho previous 
praotico of certain other countries. U.1C shipowners had indicated 
that, in tho interests of international agreement, they wore prepared 
to sacrifice their existing very low limitation (£8 per gross ton 
for damage to property or £15 per gross ton where there was loss of 
HCo). Tho figures ovontuufly agreed upon corresponded closely with 
the U.K. suggestions. 

The convention was signed on Got. 10 by 22 countries, with nine 
abstentions, including tho United States and tho U.S.bbR. 

Stowaways. H was provided in this (Jonvention that shipmasters 
might land stowaways at tho first convenient port, unless they wore 
under deportation orders or orders prohibiting entry into tho country 
concerned. 

Those landed would be taken charge of at tho shipowner’s expense* 
and normally the Immigration authority at the port of landing would 
aond them back to the country whoso nationality they claimed. In 
the case oC stateless persons, the authority would have the choice of 
either sending a stowaway back to the port at which he had embarked 
or to the flag country of the ship on which he was found. Stowaways 
would remain liable to polioo prosecution, but the convention would 
not affect a country’s right to grant political asylum, nor would It 
apply to political refugees. 

This Convention was signed on Got, 10 by 11 countries ; Britain, 
the Netherlands and tho Soviet Union voted against the convention, 
whilst 14 countries abstained. Tho British arid Netherlands dele- 
gations withhold their signatures on the ground that tho convention 
would make too many inroads on Immigration control. 

Shipowners* Specific Liability to their Passenger®. This draft 
convention for tho unification of rules relating to tho ** international ” 
carriage of passengers by sea sought to make the carrier uniformly 
liable for death or bodily harm arising out of his fault or from neglect 
by his servants, but limited his liability to 250,000 gold francs per 
head. It laid down that, failing evidence to tho contrary, fault or 
neglect should bo presumed whore tho death or injury resulted from 
shipwreck, collision, stranding, explosion, or fire, and that all provi- 
sions which sought to exonerate tho carrier from his responsibility, 
or to fix a lower limit of damages than that fixed by the convention, 
should be null and void. Tho convention would only apply to 
seagoing ships and would not modify obligations arising from tho 
first convention above [i.e. on shipowners’ general liability. 1 

The convention, however, was not signed at the conference, as 
many delegates felt that they should first oonsult their Governments 
because of important changes made in the text. 

The three draft conventions had been based on earlier 
drafts worked out at a congress of the Comiti Maritime Inter- 
national held at Madrid in 1955. 

The first two Conventions will come into force six months 
after ratification by at least ten signatory States, of whom 
five must have a minimum of 1,000,000 gross tons of shipping 
each. — (Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette - Financial Times) 

G. UNITED NATIONS. — New Under-Secretary. 

The U.N. Secretary-General announced on Dec. 15 that 
Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, formerly British Ambassador in 
Cairo, had been appointed an Under-Secretary in the United 
Nations, to deal with “ such special political questions ” as 
would be assigned to him. He will have the same status as 
Dr. Ralph Bunche (U.S.A.) and M. Dobrynin (U.S.S.R.), 
both of whom on occasion act ad hoc for Dr, Hammarskjdld. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London) 
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A. ^ MIDDLE EAST. — The Syrian-Turkish Dispute. - 
Consideration by General Assembly. - Syria drops 
Request for U.N. Investigation. - Ending of Crisis. 

Discussion of Syria’s complaint against Turkey opened in 
the U.N. General Assembly on Oct. 22, following the Assembly’s 
decision to place the question on its agenda at the request of 
the Syrian delegation (see page 15814). After embittered and 
acrimonious debates extending over a week, the Assembly 
eventually decided on Oct. 80 to take no further action on the 
matter — a decision in which both Syria and Turkey concurred. 

At the outset of the Assembly's debate, M. Seyfulla Esin (Turkey) 
moved — on a point of order — that further discussion be deferred to 
give the King of Saudi Arabia an opportunity to mediate in the 
dispute. He pointed out that Turkey had already accepted King 
Baud’s mediation offer, that the Turkish Foreign Minister (M. Zorlu) 
was at that moment on his way to Saudi Arabia, and that Mecca 
Radio had officially announced that King Sand had “ offered his 
good offices to mediate between Turkey and Syria.” 

Dr. Zcineddine (Syria) strongly opposed M. Esm’s suggestion, 
asserting that talk of mediation was aimed only at ** confusing the 
situation ” and “ showing up my country in a bad light.” Though 
paying tribute to King Saud as a " groat Arab long,” he affirmed that 
" mediation does not really exist ” and that tho “ so-called mediation” 
was being used as an excuse ” by those who wish to avoid an investi- 
gation of the situation.” 

M. Gromyko (the Soviet Foreign Minister) made a bitter attaok 
on NATO, the Baghdad Pact and the “ Eisenhower doctrine ” in 
the Middle East, and reiterated the allegation that Turkey and the 
United States were planning armed aggression against Syria. After 
referring to ** attempts to utilize [Syrian] conspirators who had fled 
abroad,” M. Gromyko alleged that Turkey and the U.S.A. aimed 
at setting up a Syrian “ puppet ” government which would “ consist 
of American agents generously supplied with money from Washington 
and pursuing a policy conforming to American plans.” He alleged 
also that " reactionary ” elements in Syria wore plotting to form a 
Syrian Govcrnmont-m-exile which would be ” transplanted to 
Syria with the support of Turkish armed forces.” In the course of 
his speech — lasting over an hour — M. Gromyko was three times 
called to order by tho President of tho Assembly (Sir Leslie Munro) 
for deviating from the point of order raised by the Turkish delegate ; 
after a heated alteroation with Sir Leslie, M. Gromyko eventually 
quitted the speaker’s rostrum in protest. 

M. Salah Bitar (Syrian Foreign Minister) repeated M. Gromyko's 
allegations against Turkey and the United States, and accused both 
countries of giving tho impression that Syria had aggressive inten- 
tions against her neighbours. After accusing Turkey of ” aggressive ” 
troop concentrations on Syria’s northern frontier, and alleging that 
Turkish aircraft had violated Syrian airspaoe, he accused the United 
States of backing Turkish “ designs ” on Syria and of seeking to 
dominate Arab countries through the “ Eisenhower doctrine.” 
M. Bitar called, firstly, for tho “ withdrawal of Turkish troops from 
the frontier and the hailing of provocative acts ” ; and secondly, 
for the appointment by the General Assembly of a U.N. commission 
to carry out an on-the-spot investigation and report back within 
ten days. 

M. Esin (Turkey), in reply, refuted the Soviet and Syrian allega- 
tions as ” baseless ” and “ completely unfounded,” emphasizing that 
his country desired friendship with Syria and that Turkey had 
“ never massed any forces on any of her frontiers beyond the needs 
of defensive precautions.” Minor border incidents, he said, had been 
exaggerated out of all proportion by tbe Syrian propaganda machine, 
and the only incident of any seriousness had been that of Oct. 8, 
when a Turkish railway worker had been slightly wounded by a 
Syrian frontier guard [see page 15813, first column. 1 Referring to 
M. Bitar’s suggestion of a U.N. inquiry commission, M. Esin said that 
Turkey considered it appropriate for the U.N. to investigate develop- 
ments in Syria ; in addition, it would be ” natural for the free world 
to ask the Soviet Union why such huge forces are kept under arms 
at the frontiers of the free countries.” 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.) strongly supported King Sand’s offer 
of mediation, declaring that there were only two facts in the situation 
which should move the Assembly to take action — King Saud’s 
offer and its acceptance by Turkey, ** acts of good faith which should 
be matched by Syria.” After refuting the Soviet and Syrian allega- 
tions as completely untrue and unfounded, Mr. Cabot Lodge warned 
the Soviet Union-—" merely for the record ” — that " the heart of 
the North Atlantic Treaty is the statement that an attack on one is 
an attack on all ; in other words, we stay where we are unless we 
are attaoked.” He added : " The North Atlantic Treaty was only 
evolved after the Soviet Union had gobbled up Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Roland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Albania . . . While we were working for peace last year, the Soviet 
Union was butohering Hungary. Is it any wonder that people all 
over the world are today asking themselves : ‘ Last year it was 
Hungary ; is it Syria this year ? . . . ” 

After further debate — in which Egypt alone among the 
Arab countries expressed full support for Syria — the Para- 
guayan delegate moved that the discussion be suspended 
pending the outcome of mediation efforts, and that the Assembly 
should reconvene to discuss the matter when called upon to do 


so by Sir Leslie Munro. Dr. Zcineddine thereupon moved the 
immediate adjournment of the Assembly (which would have 
prevented it from voting on the Paraguayan proposal). After 
this had been defeated by 36 votes to 30, Dr. Zeineddine 
moved — as an amendment to the Paraguayan resolution — 
that the Assembly should adjourn for three days before 
resuming its discussion of the Syrian complaint. This was 
agreed to by a majority of only one vote (33 to 32, with 15 
abstentions), and the debate was accordingly suspended 
until Oct. 25. Delegates of more than 30 countries spoke 
between the latter date and Oct. 30, the principal speeches 
being those of Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.), Commander Allan 
Noble (U.K.) and M. Selim Sarper (Turkey). 

Mr. Cabot Lodge denounced M. Gromyko’s speech as " calumnious, 
provocative, and contrary to the ideals of peaceful settlement, truth 
and integrity to which this Assembly is dedicated.” After saying 
that the Assembly had witnessed an attempt by the Soviet Union 
“ to bully the world into submission,” he declared : " Here is a 
Government [the U.S.S.R.] which has been condemned by the 
United Nations three times in the past year for its actions in Hungary; 
which has violated the expressed wishes of the U.N. more than 30 
times in the past eight years ; which has abused its veto power 
82 times . . . Here is a Government operating on the maxim ‘ claim 
everything ; concede nothing ; and if defeated, allege fraud.’ Here 
is the chrome law-breaker trymg to sit m the judge’s seat and 
sentence the whole law-abiding community to gaol. Here is the 
arsonist trying his best to start another fire and demanding the 
right to lead the fire brigade ...” 

Mr. Lodge warned the U.S.S.R. that " the United States will not 
be stopped by threats or by defamation from continuing to offer its 
understanding and support to those nations of the Middle East 
whioh are being threatened by the Soviet Union and whose indepen- 
dence the Soviet Union seeks to destroy.” 

Commander Noble said that the Syrian charges against Turkey 
clearly formed part of a “ concerted campaign ” with its " origin and 
inspiration ” in Mobcow. " The only recent parallel,” he declared, 
“ is the attempt to persuade the world that the events m Hungary 
a year ago were the result of a plot inspired by the United States. 
It is not a coincidence that the authors of that discredited piece of 
horror fiction are the same as those who now try to persuade us 
that a similar plot has been laid against Syria.” 

After saying that the Soviet Union had three targets for its propa- 
ganda campaign, Commander Noble continued : “ The first target 
is Turkey, and the two defensive alliances of which she is a member : 
the Atlantic Allianoe and the Baghdad Pact. It is precisely because 
Turkey is a link between these two alliances that she was singled out 
for this propaganda assault on the eve of her general election, and 
that an attempt is being made to persuade the Assembly that she is 
planning aggression . . . The second target of the Soviet campaign 
must surely be the Arab world ... If Arabs could really be brought 
to believe that Syria was menaced by invasion from Turkey and had 
been saved from this menace by Soviet intervention, great benefits 
would acorue to the Soviet Union and the position of the Arab friends 
of Turkey and the Western world would be gravely shaken . . . The 
third target at whioh the Soviet Union is aiming is evidently this 
Assembly itself. With supreme cynicism tho Soviet Government 
has used the Assembly to secure maximum publicity for its propa- 
ganda campaign, and has tried to stampede the Assembly mto 
taking hasty action which it would then represent elsewhere as giving 
support to its accusations against Turkey and the United States.” 

Commander Noble called on the Assembly not to be unduly 
disturbed by “ this Soviet hullabaloo,” declaring that the U.S.S.R. 
was “ trying to create a war scare and hoping to attain its ends by 
every mischievous and dangerous means short of war.” 

M. Selim Sarper recalled that the “ fantastic ” Soviet and Syrian 
accusations had been repeatedly denied by Turkey, which " values 
the independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of Syria and 
can never entertain aggressive designs against any of its neighbours.” 
After pointing to Turkey’s unblemished record in the United Nations, 
and asking “ whether the record of her accusers is as good,” he con- 
tinued : 

"When an offer was made by King Saud to mediate between 
Turkey and Syria, the Turkish Government . . . promptly accepted 
it. Although the President of the Syrian Republic also accepted the 
mediation offer, the present regime in Syria has declared its opposi- 
tion to any acceptance and has done all in its power to obstruct this 
benevolent offer. 

“ References have been made to the disposition of Turkish defence 
forces within the frontiers of Turkey. When yiolent threats are 
being hurled against a country, coupled with a campaign of false 
accusations, when a complete co-ordination of policies and actions 
is clearly witnessed between the northern and southern neighbours 
of that country, is it too much to expect precaution and defensive 
vigilance on the part of the country concerned ? Turkey has lately 
been in such a position. The most fantastic accusations and the moat 
violent threats have been hurled against us in a co-ordinated manner 
from the north and the south of our country. Is there any Govern- 
ment that would not feel anxious in such circumstances ? 

"We have repeatedly stated that Turkey has never placed any 
forces on any of its frontiers which go beyond the needs of defensive 
precautions. On the other hand, we are still waiting for a convincing 
answer from the Syrian Foreign Minister as to why a country like 
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his own, which has no navy and no submarines, should ho building a 
naval base and a submarine base. We have also asked some other 
questions which have remained unanswered. There are many more 
that we could ask . . . 

“ The charges brought against Turkey and the United States are 
unfounded and inconceivable . . . The Foreign Ministers of Syria and 
the Soviet Union uso these allegations to threaten and intimidate 
my country .... Not only does ho [Mr. Gromyko] dwell upon and 
elaborate those fictitious accusations, but ho uses the most vehement 
language against NATO, the Baghdad Paot, and other similar 
organizations created by tho free and peace-loving countries of the 
world for defensive purposes. Mr. Gromyko should know by now 
that peace-loving countries cannot and will not bo intimidated to 
dissolve their defensive organizations, in which they see their only 
guarantee for survival.” 

Two resolutions were presented to the Assembly on Oct. 80 : 
(1) a Syrian resolution asking the Assembly to appoint a 
fact-finding commission to u investigate the situation in the 
area of the Syrian-Turkish border ” ; and (2) a seven-nation 
resolution (sponsored by Canada, Denmark, Japan, Norway, 
Paraguay, Peru and Spain) requesting the U.N. Secretary- 
General to promote a settlement through discussions with 
Syrian and Turkish representatives. 

The Syrian resolution proposed (a) that the Assembly should set tip 
a fact-finding commission of sevon members, of whom two would bo 
designated by Syria, two by Turkey, and three by common agreement 
between the two countries ; (0) that this commission should visit 
the Syrian-Turkish border area immediately ; and (c) that it should 
submit a report to tho Assembly and tho Security Council within 
two weeks from the date of adoption of the resolution. 

The seven-nation resolution stated that Dr. irammarskjQl&'s 
discussions with Syrian and Turkish representatives would bo 
‘"without prejudice to efforts being made under Article 38” of tho 
U.N. Charter. [This article provides that parties to a, dispute shall 
first of all seek a solution through peacoful moans of tlioir own choos- 
ing.] It expressed confidence in tho successful outcome of Dr. 
Hammarslq bid’s efforts to bring about a settlement. 

After the resolutions had been tabled, Dr. Sastroamidjojo 
(Indonesia) appealed to the sponsors of both resolutions 
not to press them to a vote ; urging Syria and Turkey to 
“ live together in friendship and seek conciliation,” he pointed 
out that the principle contained in Article 83 of the Charter 
was also one of the principles proclaimed at the Bandung 
conference of Afro-Asian countries, to which both Syria and 
Turkey had subscribed. 

On behalf of the sponsors of the seven-nation resolution, 
Hr. Hans Engen (Norway) said that they would accept the 
Indonesian suggestion if Syria agreed not to press for a formal 
vote on her own resolution. M. Salah Bitar, for Syria, stated 
that his Government would “heed the appeal of an Asian 
sister-State ” and would not ask for a vote on its resolu- 
tion ; he went on to express the hope that Turkey would take 
“ all necessary steps to end the tension resulting from the 
concentration of Turkish troops near the Syrian border,” 
since this would “ greatly improve relations between the two 
States,” M. Sarper, for Turkey, thanked Dr. Sastroamidjojo 
for his “ wise suggestion,” and said that the Assembly’s 
debate would have served a useful purpose if it had focussed 
world opinion “ on the reasons which have brought about the 
situation now prevailing.” 

In adjourning the debate, Sir Leslie Munro expressed his 
conviction that the Assembly would regard the attitude now 
taken by Syria and Turkey as “a satisfactory outcome of 
the debate.” 

Mr. Cabot Lodge, speaking before the adjournment, welcomed the 
decision not to set np am investigation committee 44 whioh would have 
dignified an artificial concoction and war scare drurnmod up by the 
Soviet Union ” ; he added that the debate had ” shown clearly the 
spurious nature of the Soviet concootion, which was in effect admitted 
by M. Khrushchev himself ” at a Turkish Embassy party in Moscow 
[see below]. Mr. Lodge said that the Assembly’s decision not to vote 
on either resolution had established “ for the first time the precedent 
that Assembly consideration of an important matter can be com- 
pleted without even getting to a resolution ” — a precedent which 
was “ of great importance for the future.” 

Commander Noble also referred to M, Khrushchev’s remarks at 
the Turkish Embassy reception, saying that they were 44 truly 
significant ” and seemed to indicate that the Soviet Government 
were in fact of the opinion that there had never been any danger of 
war on the Turkish-Syrian border. 

M. Khrushchev’s remarks, to which Mr. Cabot Lodge and 
Commander Noble referred, were made on Oct. 29 at a recep- 
tion Jield Turkish Embassy in Moscow in celebration of 
the Turkish National Day. 

tfthe intense Soviet propaganda campaign which had been 
mreoted against Turkey in the preceding weeks. Western correspond- 
ents in Moscow said that the diplomatic corps in the Soviet capital 


were 44 astounded ” when M. Khrushchov, accompanied by Marshal 
Bulganin and M. Mikoyan, arrived at the Embassy ” with beaming 
faces ” to attond tho reoeption. M. Khrushchev and the other Soviot 
leaders displayed the greatest cordiality towards tho Turkish, 
American, British and other Western ambassadors, a toast being 
proposed by M. Khrushchev to tho assembled company in the words ; 
“ To peace I To peace l Jjot him ho damned who wants war l Lot 
him fight alone l But why talk about war anyway - there will bo 
no war.” Asked about tho talk of war over tfyria, M. Khrushchov 
replied : “ Tho more talk there is of war, the loss likely war becomes ” 

Commenting that 44 the great war scare has died down,” 
the United Nations Correspondent of The Times wrote from 
New York (Nov. 1) : “ Syria, who has cried * wolf * several 
times in recent years, first against Israel and more recently 
against Turkey and the whole NATO alliance, must realize 
that the great majority of the 82 member nations are disinclined 
to believe her version of affairs.” 

Syrian-Soviet and Syrian-Egyptian Relations. 

Further developments in the relations between Syria on the 
one hand and the U.S.S.R. and Egypt on the other are sum- 
marized below, in continuation of report 15811 A : 

Syrian-Egyptian Federal Union. Unanimous approval for a 
Federal Union between tho two countries was given in Damascus on 
Nov. 18 at a joint parliamentary sossion in which 85 members of tho 
Egyptian Parliament sat with tho Syrian Chamber of Deputies. 
The Speakors of the Egyptian and Syrian Parliaments took the chair 
in turn during tho joint sossion, from which the Syrian Opposition 
deputies absented themselves. An identical resolution was approved 
on tho some day by tho Egyptian National Assembly in Cairo. 

Ratification of Syro-Sovlet Agreements. Ratification instruments 
of tho Syro -Soviot ooonomlo and teohnioal co-operation agreements 
wore exchanged in Moscow on Doo. 11 between tho Soviot Govern- 
ment and a Syrian delegation headed by M. Khalod ol-Azom, who 
had negotiated the agreements with tho U.S.S.R. earlier in the year. 
Tho agreements had previously been ratified by tho Syrian Parliament 
and the Supreme Soviet of tho U.S.S.R. M. ol-Azom had discussions 
with Marshal Bulganin, M. Mikoyan, M. Gromyko, Marshal Malin- 
ovsky, and other Soviot loaders before returning to Damascus. 

M. Khaled el-Azcm had been appointed Finance Minister in 
the Syrian Government on Nov. 18, concurrently with the 
post of Minister of Defence which he already held. Before 
leaving for Moscow to ratify the Syro-Soviet agreements, he 
was also given the status of Deputy Prime Minister by 
presidential decree. 

The Bulganin-Menderes Correspondence. 

Following the Turkish Prime Minister’s reply to Marshal 
Bulganin’s letter of Sept. 10 (see 15811 A), the Soviet Prime 
Minister sent a second letter to M. Menderes on Nov. 22. 

The letter was largely a recapitulation of tho Soviot viewpoint as 
previously expressed by Marshal Bulganin, containing allegations 
against Turkish and U.S. policy similar to those In the first letter. 
Though worded on the whole in moderate terms, it said that the 
Turkish Government should 44 realize that the continuation of the 
dangerous tension in this area, and tho obvious desire to bring more 
pressure on Syria, may compel tho countries interested In ensuring a 
lasting peace in tho Middle East to take measures for the effective 
maintenance of peace and tranquillity in this area.” 

After an assurance that tho Soviet Union had " no territorial or 
other claims on Turkey,” and that Soviot policy was 44 based entirely 
on the Leninist principles of full respect for tho territorial integrity, 
sovereignty and independence of tho Turkish State,” Marshal 
Bulganin, reiterated his Government's wish for friendship and 
improved relations betwoon tho two countries. He added in this 
connexion : For all its well-known and sharp opposition to tho 
North Atlantic bloc and tho Baghdad Paot, the Soviet Government 
believes that Turkey’s membership of these military groupings is not 
in itself an insuporable obstacle to improving present Soviot-Tnrklsh 


Detente in Syrian-Turkish Relations. 

Although the allegations of Turkish 44 troop concentrations ” 
were repeated from time to time in Damascus during the last 
wee £ * ™ c !? ber \ a s y rian Foreign Ministry spokesman said 
?? % tha J t ^ le tensi °n on the border had 44 eased.” On 
the following day Syrian and Turkish officials met on the 
frontier for the first time since the crisis broke out In the 
autumn to examine the local situation and settle complaints 
arising out of minor incidents. 

Despite a Damascus statement of Oct. 26 claiming that 
King Saud had withdrawn his offer of mediation, the Saudi 
Arabian Government said on Oct. 28 that the King’s 44 position 
on the subject of mediation has not changed and still stands as 
accepted by both parties— Syria and Turkey.”— (U.N. Infor- 
mation Centre, London - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times - 
Turkish Embassy Press Office, London - Soviet Embassy Press 
Dept., London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian 

(Prcv. rap. 158x1 A.) 
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A. KASHMIR. — Security Council Debate on Jarring 
Report. - Dr. Graham to discuss with India and Pakistan 
Measures for Peaceful Settlement and Implementation 
of 1948 and 1949 Resolutions. 

Mr. Ghulam Ahmed, the Pakistani delegate at the U.N., 
requested the president of the Security Council on Aug. 21 to 
convene a meeting of the Council to consider Hr. Jarrmg’s 
report on the Kashmir question. The Council accordingly 
resumed its consideration of this question on Sept. 24, when 
the Foreign Minister of Pakistan (Mr. Firoz Khan Noon) again 
put forward his Government’s proposals for demilitarization 
and the stationing of a U.N. force in Kashmir. 

Hr. Jarring (Sweden) said m a brief statement that he did not 
consider it necessary for him to give an oral presentation of his 
report, which had been at the Council’s disposal smce the end of 
April. With the submission of the report, he considered that his 
duties under the Council’s resolution [asking him to undertake the 
mission] had been terminated. 

Mr. Noon said that perhaps the most gratifying part of Hr. Jarring’s 
report was the reaffirmation that both India and Pakistan were 
committed to the resolutions of the U.N. Commission for India and 
Pakistan (U.N.C.I.P.) of Aug. 13, 1918, and Jan. 5, 1949 [see 9661 A, 
9757 A]. Commenting on Hr. Jarring's statement that his suggestions 
for mitigating difficulties in the way of a plebiscite had not proved 
44 mutually acceptable," Mr. Noon said that there was nothing in 
his suggestions which Pakistan had not accepted, and it could 
therefore be concluded that they had been unacceptable to India. 
No change of any kind which rendered the holding of a plebiscite 
impracticable had taken place in Kashmir ; the basic factors were 
the same as nine years ago, and any changes that had taken place in 
44 occupied Kashmir " had been brought about by India in defiance 
of the Security Council’s directives. India’s contention that a 
plebiscite would lead to communal conflict was “ a threat of genocide ” 
and 44 political blackmail.” 

India’s allegation of aggression by Pakistan (Mr. Noon wont on) 
had been dismissed by Hr. Jarring as irrelevant to his task, and 
neither the U.N.C.I.P. nor any U.N. mediator had called Pakistan 
an aggressor. The other Indian allegation — that Part I of the resolu- 
tion of Aug. 13, 1948, had not been implemented by Pakistan — was 
now put forward for the first time, with the obvious aim of obstructing 
progress on demilitarization. The suggestion that Pakistan’s 
acceptance of U.S. military aid was a violation of this resolution 
was 44 absurd," as the resolution merely prohibited augmentation of 
the two Governments' forces in Kashmir, and had never contemplated 
that they should “ take no step whatever to improve their defence 
positions otherwise." Pakistan, he pointed out, had accepted 
Hr. Jarring’s suggestion that the question of whether Part I of the 
1948 resolution had been implemented should he referred to arbitra- 
tion, whereas India had not. 

Mr. Noon proposed that all troops, Indian and Pakistani, should 
be withdrawn from the cease-fire line, and a U.N. force stationed 
along it. Alternatively, Pakistan was 4 4 prepared to remove 
immediately every Pakistani soldier on the Pakistani side of the 
cease-fire line," provided that a U.N. force in sufficient strength 
were stationed along it, and provided that India reduced her troops 
to the level prescribed by the Security Council in 1952. 

Mr. Krishna Menon (the Indian Defence Minister), speaking in 
the resumed debate on Oot. 9, reaffirmed the Indian view that the 
basic issue was India’s complaint of aggression against Pakistan. 
He also accused the Pakistani Government of violating the U.N.C.I.P. 
resolution by promoting a 44 campaign of sabotage " which, he 
alleged, had been in progress in Kashmir since June. 

Mr. Menon agreed that the Indian Government Btood committed 
to the two U.N C.I.P. resolutions, but maintained that there was a 
commitment which must he met initially by Pakistan. Although, 
under Part I of the 1948 resolution, India and Pakistan had agreed 
not to augment their military potential in Kashmir, and to create 
and maintain 44 an atmosphere favourable to the promotion of 
further negotiations," Pakistan had carried on since 1949 44 a 
continuous campaign of holy war (jihad) and hatred propaganda." 
India had rejected Hr. Jarring’s proposal of arbitration on the 
demilitarization issue because 44 you don’t arbitrate on the obvious," 
and also because in international law only juridical issues, and not 
issues affecting a State’s 44 vital interests," were subject to arbitration. 

Mr. Menon alleged that in the Pakistani-held areas of Kashmir 
there was 44 a vast number " of troops, airfields, and all the accoutre- 
ments of war, constituting a threat on India’s frontiers. Whilst 
accepting the U.S. Government’s assurance that American military 
aid to Pakistan was not for use against India, he noted statements 
by Pakistani leaders and officials of the Baghdad Pact and SEATO 
countries to support his contention that these alliances were being 
used by Pakistan to oppose India on the Kashmir question. Mr. 
Menon alloged that since the Council’s last meeting on Kashmir, 
the strength of the Northern Scouts (a para-military force in 
Pakistani-held Kashmir) had been doubled or trebled ; that this 
force had been issued with heavier weapons, including mortars ; 
and that one platoon in each 44 Azad Kashmir ’* battalion had been 
trained in guerrilla warfare. 

The 44 most sinister" development, however (Mr. Menon con- 
tinued) was that 44 a new wave of aggression " had been launched. 
A 44 Kas hmir Liberation Front " had been formed by Major-General 
Akbar Khan [see 15677 A), and between June 18 and Oct. 5 there 
had been 23 bomb explosions in Kashmir. He alleged that Pakistani 


Army sources were behind this 44 sabotage," as the explosives could 
only have come from Army stocks. Moreover, some captured agents 
had confessed that they had been trained by Pakistani officers. 

Rejecting Mr, Noon’s proposal for a U.N. force, Mr. Menon said 
that India would under no cirqumstanees permit 44 occupation of 
any part of Indian soil by foreign troops," and would regard an offer 
by any nation to participate m such 44 occupation " as 44 an unfriendly 
act." After maintaining that Pakistani troops on the cease-fire hue 
were on Indian territory, Mr. Menon said that what was required 
was not the occupation of the line by a U.N. force but 44 the vacation 
of aggression." Pakistan should disband and disarm the 44 Azad 
Kashmir " forces, recognize the State Government of Kashmir, give 
assurances that she would not permit the passage of irregulars across 
her territory, and end the 44 campaign of sabotage, infiltration, and 
murder," whilst her allies should give assurances that any military 
aid to Pakistan would not be used in or against India’s territory. 
In return, India would be ready to establish friendly relations with 
Pakistan and settle all outstanding issues. 

Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, replying to the points raised by Mr. Menon, 
emphasized that any argument as to which party had started 
44 aggression " was 44 hardly relevant at this stage ’’ and would not 
conduce to a peaceful settlement. The object of the U.N.C.I.P. 
resolutions, he emphasized, was the dcmilitanzation of Kashmir, 
to be followed by a plebiscite under U.N. auspices. Pakistan had 
accepted 12 proposals to achieve this object, including Hr. Jarrmg’s, 
each of which India had rejected. Mr. Noon claimed that the 
Pakistani regular forces and the 44 Azad Kashmir ’’ forces m Kashmir 
were far less m number than they were on Jan. 1, 1949 , denied that 
the Pakistani Government knew anything of the bomb explosions 
mentioned by Mr. Menon ; and asserted that these explosions were 
either 44 manifestations of the increasing restlessness of a subjugated 
people " or a 44 smoke-screen from behind which India is enabled to 
make further charges against Pakistan." Ho recalled that Major- 
General Akbar Khan had been convicted of conspiring to overthrow 
the Government of Pakistan. 

When the Security Council resumed tlie discussion on Oct. 25, 
Oct. 29 and Nov. 5, a proposal that Dr, Frank P. Graham (the 
U.N. Representative for India and Pakistan) should enter into 
consultations with the two Governments in an attempt to 
achieve a settlement was put forward by the British repre- 
sentative, Sir Pierson Dixon. It was supported by the U.S.A., 
Australia, the Philippines, and France. 

Sir Pierson Dixon pointed out that neither the United Kingdom 
nor the Seourity Council had felt able to pronounce on India’s 
contention that Pakistan was the aggressor in Kashmir ; in conse- 
quence, they were unable to accept many of the deductions drawn 
from that contention, however logically they might seem to ensue 
if the major premise wore accepted. The Council had taken the 
right approach in directing efforts towards progross m demilitariza- 
tion ; and if a U.N. representative could begin conversations with 
the two parties, and if they entered upon them with the determination 
to make an advance, progress would bo possible. Recalling Dr. 
Graham’s attempts in 1952 to facilitate demilitarization, Sir Pierson 
suggested that he 44 could again play a useful rdle m this." Mr. 
Wadsworth (U.S. A.), Dr. Walker (Australia), General Romulo 
(Philippines), and M. Georges-Picot (Prance) supported this sugges- 
tion, whilst Dr. Tsiang (Nationalist China) and Dr. Nunez-Portuondo 
(Cuba) supported Pakistan’s proposal for the despatch of a U.N. 
force to Kashmir. 

Hr. Jarring said that he would be interested to learn the parties’ 
reaction to the Swedish Government’s suggestion that certain legal 
aspects of the dispute might be referred to the International Court 
of Justice for an advisory opinion. He added that Sweden would not 
oppose the suggestion that Dr. Graham should resume his conversa- 
tions with the parties if it met with general support. 

M. Sobolev (Soviet Union) said that Hr. Jarring’s report reflected 
the fact that fundamental changes had taken place in the 10 years 
which had elapsed since the Kashmir question was first put on the 
Seourity Council’s agenda. In view of these changes, it would be 
unrealistic to be guided by recommendations and proposals made 
several years ago. He contended that India had granted the people 
of Kashmir the right of self-determination through elections, and 
that the Kashmiris had thereby definitely decided their future. 
M. Sobolev denounced all proposals for an international force, or 
for the settlement of the question through mediators, as an attempt 
by the Western Powers to exercise pressure on India in order to 
bring about a change in her foreign policy. 

Mr. Menon replied at length to the discussion on Nov. 5 and 11 ; 
on the latter date he collapsed from exhaustion after speaking for 
many hours, and was obliged to postpone the conclusion of his speech 
until Nov. 13. 

Referring to Sir Pierson Dixon’s statement that the Security 
Council had felt unable to pronounce on India’s 44 major premise ’’ 
that Pakistan was the aggressor in Kashmir, Mr. Menon said : 
44 We regard this major premise as not only true but as basic and 
fundamental ... It is quite true that they [Pakistan] have not been 
branded as agressors. Perhaps it is our fault ; we did not ask for 
it at that time. We said that we did not want any name-calling — 
that we wanted them to call off the aggression. That is all we ask 
today. Therefore it is not our position that aggression has to be 
proved. It is our position that the resolutions by which we are 
engaged are built upon the basis that India has made a complaint of 
violation of her territory ... If the representative of the U.K, does 
not accept that major premise, I am afraid that he is straying from 
the principles of the Charter." 
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In support o£ his allegation that the Baghdad Paot was being used 
against India, Mr. Menon quoted an aide-memoire submitted by the 
Iraqi Ambassador in Delhi on Juno 26, 1956, which stated that the 
Kashmir question affected the security of the area, and that Iraq, 
as a member of the Baghdad Pact, “ feels that it cannot but bo 
interested in anything that xipsets the security of this area/’ The 
Turkish Government had submitted a similar Note on May 1, 195C 
declaring that “ since the Kashmir problem is creating unrest in the 
Middle East it concerns the Baghdad Pact, which was set up for the 
defence of that area/’ Mr. Menon added : “ If this is not a military 
pronouncement, what else is it ? I should like to ask both the 
representative of the U.S.A. and the representative of the U.K. 
whether this last statement is correot in regard to all members of 
the Pact ... Do they subscribe to this statement because it is spoken 
on behalf of the members of the Baghdad Pact ? ” 

In reply to Hr. Jarring’s suggestion that certain legal aspects 
should be referred to the International Court, Mr. Menon said that 
if Hr. Jarring meant the question of acoession, “ that was a part 
of the law with which Pakistan, the United Kingdom, and India 
were familiar.” Whilst the Indian Government did not reject the 
idea of appealing to the Court, certain conditions must bo satisfied — 
i.e. assuranoes must be given that Pakistan would abide by the 
advisory opinion of the Court, and the former Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan [Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, now a judge of the Inter- 
national Court] must disqualify himself. On the question of 
demilitarization, Mr. Menon contended that this referred only to 
Pakistan, which had “ placed troops within India’s borders ” ; 
India herself was allowed to maintain as many troops as she could or 
could not afford on her own territory, since no State could be called 
upon unilaterally to disarm. 

Hr. Jarring said on Nov. 13 that his Government had in mind two 
questions on which the International Court might be asked to give 
an opinion. These were (1) whether Kashmir’s acoession to India 
in 1947 was legally valid ; and (2) if a plebiscite were needed to 
confirm the accession, to what extent India and Pakistan had 
“ assumed precise obligations ” regarding the manner in which it 
should bo arranged and the pre-requisites for holding it. 

Mr. Noon, replying to Mr. Menon on Nov. 15, doclarod that “ the 
real reason for the endless repetition by India of baseless charges 
against Pakistan in regard to her defensive alliances ” was “ the 
failure of Indian diplomacy to bring about the political and military 
isolation of Pakistan.” Mr. Menon, he said, had “ tried to make 
moral and political capital out of the faot that India came as a 
complainant to the Security Council against Pakistan,” and his 
intervention constituted “ a major attempt to confuse the issues ” 
and “ to confound world opinion.” If, howover, the Council con- 
sidered it necessary to go into the question of aggression, Pakistan 
would insist that “ all the transactions in connexion with the 
accession of Indian States pending before the Security Council, and 
not only the one single cose of Kashmir, must be investigated and 
pronounced upon.” 

As regards Hr. Jarring’s proposal, Mr. Noon said that the issues 
involved in the Kashmir dispute were of a political rather than a 
juridical nature. Any reference to the International Court would 
merely delay a settlement and might thereby endanger peace, whilst 
there appeared to be no guarantee that the Court’s opinion would be 
accepted or enforced. He had no doubt, however, that his Govern- 
ment would give due consideration to the suggestion at the appro- 
priate time. He welcomed the idea that Dr. Graham should again 
visit the Indian sub -continent. 

A resolution was submitted to the Security Council on Nov. 16 
by the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., Australia, the Philippines, 
and Cuba authorizing Dr. Graham to visit the sub-continent 
in order to make recommendations to the two parties, and to 
work out with them within three months “ an early agreement 
on demilitarization procedures.” Dr. Graham was asked to 
concentrate his efforts on the implementation of the resolution 
of Aug. 18, 1948, and, in particular, to attempt to reach agree- 
ment on “ a reduction of forces on each side of the cease-fire 
line to a specific number, arrived at on the basis of the relevant 
Security Council resolutions,” and having regard to the recom- 
mendations contained in his own report of March 1953 [see 
12989 A], The draft resolution also pointed out that both India 
and Pakistan “ recognize and accept ” their commitments under 
the 1948 and 1949 resolutions, which envisaged the holding of 
a plebiscite in Kashmir. Finally, it called upon the two 
Governments to co-operate with Dr. Graham. 

Before the formal introduction of the draft resolution on Nov. 18, 
Mr. Menon (who had left his sick-bed to take part in the debate) 
declared that India was totally opposed to it because “it goes 
against the Charter,” and would not honour it if it were approved. 
The United Kingdom, h© alleged, was mainly responsible for the 
resolution, and had shown a “ totally partisan attitude ” over the 
Kashmir issue because she had uot forgiven India for her attitude 
at the time of the Suez crisis. Dr. Jawad (Iraq), who was in the chair, 
ruled Mr. Menon out of order on, the ground that the resolution had 
not yet been officially introduced. Mr. Menon subsequently asked 
that any words to which Sir Pierson Dixon might have taken objection 
should be expunged from the Council’s records. 

Mr. Wadsworth (U.S.A.), who Introduced the resolution, said that 
its sponsors ifelfe that agreement* oh a reduction of forces on both 
siding of the Cease-fire line would help to' reduce tension and promote 
an atmosphere more conducive to a settlement. Sir Pierson Dixon 


described the resolution as ** an attempt to bridgo the opposing 
views of the two Governments in this matter of demilitarization ” ; 
lie stressed that references in it to earlier decisions or recommenda- 
tions constituted no attempt “ to give some special authority to a 
previous series of suggestions which have proved unacceptable.” 
Dr. Walker, General Romulo, and Dr. Jawad also spoke in support 
of the resolution 

Mr. Noon stated on Nov. 20 that Pakistan had “ serious objections ” 
to some aspects of the resolution -in particular, to the fact that the 
subjects proposed for negotiation included the oeaso-ilro provisions 
of the 1948 resolution, which Pakistan maintained had boon fully 
implemented. Ills Government would nevertheless offer its fullest 
co-operation to Dr. Graham. 

Mr. Menon, speaking on Nov. 21, recalled that Hr. Jarring’s 
report had stated that the deadlock was over Part 1 of the 1948 
resolution; ho (Mr. Menon) maintained, however, that the draft 
resolution simply referred to the implementation of Fart If. In 
calling upon the two Governments to " formulate an early agreement 
on demilitarization procedures,” the resolution had completely 
forgotten the implementation of the eease-ilre provisions. India was 
prepared to honour her engagements the moment Pakistan carried 
out Part I and removed her troops from Kashmir. 

M. Sobolev announced that the Mo viol Union would veto the 
resolution, which, ho asserted, merely repeated proposals that 
experience had proved to bo fruitless. The tact that no satisfactory 
solution had yet been found was “ primarily due to the Western 
Powers’ attempts to uho the Kashmir question in order to carry out 
their own political plans and to impose an unacceptable decision on 
one of the parties.” Hr. Jarring had come to the conclusion that 
implementation of the UJSf.C.LP. resolutions had boon blocked by 
the impasse in connexion with the oarrylng-out of Part J of the 1948 
resolution, and (M. Sobolev alleged) it was evident that the impasse 
arose from Pakistan’s non-compliance with her obligations. The 
draft resolution served the interests of only one party, Pakistan, and 
attomptod to impose unacceptable conditions on India ; lienee it 
was at variance with the provisions of the U.N. Charter, which 
excluded the possibility of Imposing any decision on a member-Htate. 
As its adoption would only further complicate an already complicated 
problem, the U.H.S.U. would vote against it. 

After M. Sobolev’s statement, Dr. Jawad adjourned the 
meeting sine die to give the Security Council more time to 
consider the position. On Nov. 28, Hr. Jarring submitted a 
number of amendments which avoided the use of the word 
“ demilitarization.” In this amended form the resolution (a) 
proposed that the Indian and Pakistani Governments should 
refrain from any statements or actions which could serve to 
worsen the situation, and should call upon their peoples to help 
create and maintain an atmosphere conducive to further 
negotiations ; and (b) directed Dr. Graham to make ©very 
possible recommendation to India and Pakistan for furthering 
a peaceful settlement and the implementation of the resolutions 
of Aug. 18, 1948, and Jan. 5, 1949. In this form the resolution 
was adopted on Dec. 2 by 10 votes to nil, the Soviet Union 
abstaining. 

Before the voto M. Sobolev expressed the opinion that the host 
way of sottling the question would bo by direct talks between India 
and Pakistan. Tho Soviet Union, ho stated, could not support the 
resolution because it retained in tho preamble a reference to tho 
importance of demilitarization as one of tho stops towards a settle- 
ment. It also ignored the main causes of tension, which were “ U.H. 
arms deliveries to Pakistan and tho construction of U.S. bases/’ 
whilst concentrating on the “ secondary ” issue of reducing the 
numerical strength on either side of tho cease-fire fine. 

Mr. Noon stated after the vote that his Government would 
offer Dr. Graham its fullest co-operation, Mr. Menon said that 
although the Indian Government did not accept the resolution, 
it would make no objection to Dr. Graham’s visit ; he added 
that 44 as a person, Dr. Graham is always welcome in India.” 

The Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, said on Nov. 28 
that while Dr. Graham was welcome to visit India, the 
Indian Government was not prepared to enter into discussions 
with him or anyone else 44 in continuation of old talks of several 
years ago about the quantum of forces and various other things 
like that.” Mr. Nehru had previously stated on Nov. 15 that 
India was 44 keeping an open mind ” on Hr. Jarring’s suggestion 
to refer certain issues to the International Court, 

On the other hand, the Prime Minister of Pakistan (Mr. 
Chundrigar) rejected Hr. Jarring’s suggestion on Nov, 15, 
declaring that the questions of accession and plebiscite had 
already been decided several years ago under the Security 
Council’s resolutions, and stressing that the accession of the 
State could be determined only by 44 free and impartial 
plebiscite.” 

Mr. Noon had alleged in the Pakistani National Assembly 
on Aug. 24 that Soviet planes were known to have landed in 
Kashmir, and also alleged that a new aerodrome was being 
built at Leh (capital of the province of Ladakh) which would 
he on the route between Delhi and Moscow. Mr. Nehru* 
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speaking in the Lok Sabha on Aug, 26, described these allega- 
tions as “ flights of fancy ” and stated that no Soviet ot other 
foreign aircraft had landed in Kashmir since M. Khrushchev 
and Marshal Bulganin visited Srinagar in 1955. He added that 
there was only an improvised landing ground at Leh. 

(Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ Offices, London - 
U.N. Information Centre, London - Times - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15525 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Immigration Act. 

A Bill implementing the proposals made by President 
Eisenhower in his State of the Union message for 1957 for 
changes in U.S. immigration legislation (see 15350 A) was 
submitted by the Administration to Congress on Jan. 31, 1957, 
its main provisions being as follows : 

(1) Refugees from “ Communist persecution and tyranny ” would 
he admitted temporarily into the U.S.A. under conditions to he 
laid down hy the Attorney-General. The number of such “ parolees ” 
would not exceed in any one year the average number of aliens who, 
over the preceding eight years, had entered the U.S.A. under special 
Acts of Congress outside the basic immigration laws. 

(2) Subject to Congressional veto in each individual case, the 
Attorney-General would have discretionary power to permit 
“ parolees ” to remain in the U.S.A. as permanent residents. [In his 
message to Congress accompanying the Bill, the President explained 
that while this provision was principally intended to deal with the 
case of Hungarian refugees, it would also cover the cases of ** certain 
Korean orphans, adopted children, and other aliens ” who had heen 
admitted on an emergency basis and whose status remained 
” indefinite.’*] 

(3) The annual maximum quota of regular immigrants — at present 
154,657 — would be increased by about 05,000, and national quotas 
would becalculated on the basis of the 1950 census instead of the census 
of 1920. [The basic immigration law — the MoCarr an- Walter Act of 
1952 (sec 124.27 A) — had (i) allotted national immigration quotas in 
direct relation to the ethnic composition of the U.S.A. as shown by 
the 1920 census ; (ii) fixed the total annual quota at one-sixth of 
one per cent of the total white population living in the continental 
United States in 1920. By the time of the 1950 census, however, 
both the total population and its ethnic composition had changed 
considerably.] 

(4) Countries— suoh as Italy and Greece— which had large waiting 
lists for immigration places should he entitled to make use of places 
habitually left unused by other countries, such as Great Britain and 
the Irish Republic. The unused places should be distributed among 
the countries requiring them in rolation to the ethnio composition of 
aotnal immigration into the U.S.A. over the period 1924-1955. 

(5) Places unused in one year should not lapse (as under existing 
law) but should remain available for use in the following year, when 
they would be pooled and distributed ona" first-come, first-served 
basis,” without regard to tho applicant’s country of origin. Such 
plaoos, however, would be restricted to aliens qualifying for 
preferential treatment under existing law — i.e. those with needed 
skills or with close relatives already in the United States. 

(6) The so-called “ mortgages ” on quotas should be eliminated. 
[In the immediate post-war period about 400,000 displaced persons 
had been admitted permanently into tho U.S.A. on an emergency 
basis. Such admissions, however, were charged against future 
quotas, so that in some cases quotas had been partially “ mortgaged ” 
far into the future— e.g. half the Greek quota was “ mortgaged ” 
until the year 2018.] 

(7) Orphans adopted or to he adopted by American citizens should 
bo treated as a special category and admitted without reference to 
the quota system. 

(8) Tho Attorney-General could authorize admission outside the 
quota system for the following three categories : (i) persons having 
close relatives in the United States ; (ii) ” veterans ” (i.e. ex-service- 
men) ; and (iii) officials of religious organizations. [The President 
explained that in recent years private immigration Bills covering 
individual oases— mainly in the above categories— had amounted 
to more than one-third of all Congressional enactments. By the 
new proposal it was hoped to remove this ” unnecessary bidden ” 
on Oongrows and the President.] 

(9) Alions on temporary visits to the U.S.A. would no longer need 
to he finger-printed on entry. 

(10) Inspection procedures as regards aliens merely in transit 
through the U.S.A., or entering tho U.S.A. from Alaska or Hawaii, 
should be considerably rolaxod. 

(11) Arrangements should be made to regularize the position of the 
large number of refugees who, in tho immediate post-war period, had 
given false information in visa applications so as to avoid repatriation 
to Communist countries. 

(12) The judicial procedures whereby aliens might appeal against 
deportation orders should be limited and more carefully defined. 
[Tho President explained that these procedures had been gravely 
abused by criminals, drug traffickers, subversives, etc.] 

Congressional action on the Administration’s proposals was 
delayed for many months. In the case of the Senate, this was 
due to the feet that its Judiciary Committee was almost 
exclusively preoccupied with the Civil Bights legislation (see 


15909 A). In the House of Representatives, the Bill was 
held up in the Immigration Sub-committee of the Judiciary 
Committee, whose chairman (Representative Walter, co- 
author of the McCarran-Walter Act) was one of the leading 
opponents of the new legislative proposals. 

On Aug. 20, however, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
approved a Bill considerably narrower in scope and omitting 
most of the proposals to which the President had attached the 
greatest importance. Its main provisions were : 

(1) 18,656 visas left unused when the Refugee Relief Act [see 
13152 A] expired at the end of 1956 should be revalidated for use 
by refugees whose relatives had been admitted to the U.S. A., but 
who were themselves still waiting for places under the quota system. 

(2) The system of ” mortgages ” should be abolished and the 
countries concerned should start from scratch with their full annual 
quotas. It was estimated that this provision would enable about 
8,200 immigrants to be admitted annually for an indefinite number 
of years, 

(3) No action should be taken against persons who had given false 
information on entry into the U.S.A. so as to avoid deportation to 
Communist countries. It was estimated that about 15,000 persons 
fell into this category. 

(4) Alien orphans up to 14 years of age, including those adopted 
or to be adopted by American citizens, should be admitted in 
unlimited numbers for a period of two years. In addition, the 
existing requirement whereby two years* residence was necessary 
before they could become U.S. citizens should be waived. 

(5) Persons with needed skills should be admitted on a non-quota 
basis. It was estimated that some 27,000 people would be admitted 
within a short period under this provision. 

(6) Foreign diplomatists who had broken with their own govern- 
ments should ho granted the status of permanent residents. This 
category, however, would be limited to 50 a year and each case 
would ho subject to Congressional veto. 

(7) Tho existing requirement of finger-printing for alien visitors 
should he waived for nationals of countries which did not fingerprint 
American visitors [see 15809 C.]. 

(8) Existing barriers to the admission of the illegitimate children 
or stepchildren of American parents should he abolished. 

(9) The prohibition of the admission of tubercular relatives of 
U.S. citizens should likewise be ended. 

In this form the Bill was approved by the Senate on Aug. 21 
(by 65 votes to 4) and by the House of Representatives on 
Aug. 28 (by 293 votes to 58). It was signed by President 
Eisenhower on Sept. 11. 

In a message accompanying Ms signature, the President described 
the Bill as “ a disappointment in that it fads to deal with many 
serious inequities.” Ho said that it was “ particularly regrettable ” 
that the question of “ the thousands of brave and worthy Hungarian 
refugees ” in tho U.S.A. had been ignored, but expressed the hope 
that the full range of his earlier recommendations would he “ promptly 
considered ” by the next session of the 85th Congress. 

The State Department announced on Sept. 12 that Mr. 
Robert C. McCollum had been appointed co-ordinator of the 
additional immigration programme deriving from the new Act. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Immigration, 15809 C ; 13922 A ; 12761 A ; 

McCarran-Walter Act, 12427 A.) 

B. UNITED NATIONS. — International Atomic 
Energy Agency. - Appointment of Deputy Directors- 
General. 

The Director-General of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (Mr. W. Sterling Cole) announced on Dec. 21 that four 
Deputy Directors-General had been appointed to supervise 
the principal activities of the Agency : Dr. Paul Jolles 
(Switzerland) to be in charge of administration, secretarial 
affairs, and external relations ; Professor V. V. Migulin, 
professor of physics at Moscow University, to be in charge of 
information and documentation ; M. Hubert de Laboulaye, 
of the French Atomic Energy Commission, to take charge of 
technical work ; and Dr. Henry Seligman, of the U.K. Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at Harwell, to head the 
Agency’s department of isotopes and research. In addition, 
Dr. Karl Gruber (Austrian Ambassador in Washington) 
would act as special adviser in connexion with the establish- 
ment of the I.A.E.A. in Vienna.— (U.N. Information Centre, 
London) (Prev. rep. 15845 A.) 

C. DENMARK - SOUTH VIETNAM. — Diplomatic 
Relations established at Legation Level. 

It was announced in Copenhagen and Saigon on Dec. 9 
that the Danish and South Vietnamese Governments had 
decided to establish diplomatic relations at lega/tion level, 
and that Hr. Seidenfaden, the Danish Minister to Siam, would 
be concurrently accredited in Saigon. — (Berlingske Tidende, 
Copenhagen - Vietnam Press Office, Saigon) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Figures, 1956 and 
January-September, 1957* - Exports of World Manu- 
factures in 1956. - Comparative British Position. 


Monthly trade figures for the first nine months of 1957 were 


as follows : 



Re- 

Adverse 


ImportB 

Exports 

Exports 

Balance 



(£ million) 


January 

376.5 

261.0 

11.7 

103.8 

February 

320.8 

278.2 

10.9 

31.7 

March . . 

361,7 

296.9 

16.4 

48.4 

April . . 

349.7 

272.2 

8.6 

68.9 

May 

374.4 

302.9 

11.8 

59.7 

June . . 

323.8 

275.8 

10.1 

37.9 

July 

359.5 

281.4 

9.4 

68.7 

August 

335.7 

269.4 

10.5 

55.7 

September 

308.4 

246.3 

9.8 

52.3 

The quarterly 
below : 

figures for the same period in 1957 

are shown 


Imports 

Exports* 

(£ million) 

Adverse 

Balance 


1st quarter . , 

. . 

1,059 

875 

184 

2nd quarter . . 

. . 

1,048 

881 

167 

3rd quarter . . 

. . 

1,004 

827 

177 


* Including Re-exporta. 


Volume of Trade, January-September, 1957. 
Quarterly volume figures are shown below (1954—100) : 


Total Retained Total 

Imports Imports Exports* 

1st quarter . . . . 117.8 117.2 117.7 

2nd quarter . . . . 113.5 113.5 118.0 

3rd quarter .. .. 112.1 112.3 110.2 

♦Including Re-exports. 


Summary — First Half of 1957. 

Imports for the first half of 1957 totalled £2,106,900,000, the 
volume of imports being 2 per cent higher than in the first half 
of 1956. Exports in the first six months of 1957 amounted to 
£1,687,700,000, 8 per cent higher in volume than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1956. Re-exports amounted to £69,500,000, 
and the adverse visible balance of £850,400,000 was £36,000,000 
more than in the first half of 1956. 


Overseas Trade in 1956. 


Further details of overseas trade in 1956 (see 15828 B) are 
given below, the figures for each quarter and for the whole 
year being as follows : 





Adverse 


Imports 

Exports* 

(£ million) 

Balance 

1st quarter 

985 

816 

169 

2nd Quarter . . 

.. 992 

855 

137 

3rd Quarter . . 

937 

769 

168 

4th Quarter . . 

976 

879 

97 

Year 1956 

3,890 

3,319 

571 


♦Including Re-exports. 


Divided into the four main categories, value figures of 

imports and exports in 1950 were as follows : 




Imports 

Exports 



(£ million) 

Food, beverages and tobacco 

1,451 

183 

Basic materials 


1,103 

116 

Mineral fuels and lubricants 

414 

162 

Manufactured goods 


906 

2,711 

Total* 


3,874 

3,172 

•Excluding postal packages, and 
normally used for food. 

live animals 

of a kind not 


Volume of Trade in 1956. 


Quarterly and 
(1954=100) : 

annual volume 

figures are 

shown below 


Total 

Retained 

Total 


Imports 

Imports 

Exports* 

1st Quarter . . 

113.2 

112.3 

112.8 

2nd Quarter . . 

, . 113.0 

112.3 

117.6 

3rd Quarter . . 

106.6 

106.8 

105.5 

4th Quarter . . 

109.5 

108.4 

120.5 

Year 1956 

110.6 

110.0 

114.1 


* Including Re-exports. 

Terms of Trade in 1956. 


The terms of trade for 1956 as a whole averaged 99, an 
improvement on the 1955 figure Of 101 (1954=100). 

The Import price index dropped from 105 (January) to 103 
(August) but, because of the effects of the Suez crisis, rose sharply 
fix the last quarter to reach 109 in December. The export price index 
rose from 104 in January to 108 In December. 


Trade Developments in 1956. 

Imports. Imports during 1950 wore only a fraction of one por 
cent more than in 1955, partly due to the delay in arrivals owing 
to the Suez crisis. Tho demand for imported raw materials lovollod 
out because of the halting of tho growth of manufacturing industry 
output, and imports of timber, non-ferrous metals, and chemicals 
were all lower than in 1955 ; the quantity of rubber imports was 
unchanged despite a big increase in tho supplies required for re-export. 
Higher steel production, however, brought a continued rise in 
imports of eteol-malung materials. Imports of coal wore halved in 
quantity, although the reduction was more than matched by a rise 
of 11 per cont in petroleum imports. 

Exports. The valuo of engineering products exported rose by 
nearly 11 por cont to £1,270,000,000, tho increase being concen- 
trated chiefly on aircraft, ships and boats, and railway vehicles. 
Exports of metals increased by llfr per cent to nearly £442,000,000, 
non-ferrous metals being mainly responsible for tho increase (38 per 
cent). Other important increases wore shown by commercial vehicles 
and chassis (6& per cont), electrical machinery and apparatus (13 por 
cent), non-eloctrical machinery (9£ per cent), and chemicals (5 por 
cent). Exports of motor cars and chassis foil by 7 £ por cont, textiles 
(including wool tops) by 4 por cont, and coal by 15 por cent. 


Area Pattern of Trade in 1956. 

There was a marked increase in exports to non-sterling 
countries, and particularly to the dollar area, greater than in 
any year since 1950. Details of the geographical distribution 


of trade are given below : 

1955 1950 

(£ million) 

Imports (c.i.f.) : 

Non-sterling : 

Dollar Area 841 853 

O.E.E.C. Countries and Dependencies . . 956 973 

Other 510 546 

Total Non-Sterling Area 2,313 2,371 

Sterling Area 1,670 1,518 

Total 3,884 3,889 


Total Exports (f.o.b.) : 

Non-storling : 

Dollar Aroa 417 542 

O.E.E.C. Countrios and Dependencies . , 817 909 

Other 839 398 

Total Non-Btorling Aroa 1,573 1,849 

Sterling Area 1,451 1,469 


Total 3,024 8,318 


Excess of Imports over Total Exports : 

Non-sterling : 

Dollar Area 424 311 

O.E.E.C. Countries and Dependencies . . 139 64 

Other 178 148 

Total Non-Sterling Area . . , . . . 740 522 

Sterling Area 119 49 


Total 859 571 


Excluding silver bullion repayments to tho U.8.A. of £22,400,000, 
total non-sterling exports rose by 16 por cont to £1,827,000,000, while 
imports from non-sterling countrios, at £2,371,000,000, rose by only 
2J per cent. The advoreo trade balance with the non-storling world 
fell from £740,000,000 in 1955 to £522,000,000 in 1956, while the 
deficit with tho sterling area declined in tho same period from 
£119,000,000 to £49,000,000. Exports to the rest of tho sterling aroa, 
amounting to £1,469,000,000, rose much loss in 1956 than exports as 
a whole, being £18,000,000 (or only 1 per cent) higher than in 1955. 
This was due mainly to striotor import policies adopted by a number 
of countries in 1955 because of balance -of -payments difficulties. 
Exports to Australia, Now Zealand and South Africa foil by 16, 9 and 
8 per cent respectively, but oxports to India increased by £38,000,000 
as a result of India’s industrialization programme. 


World manufactures in 1956 amounted to $88,545,000,000, 
of which the United Kingdom’s share amounted to 19 per 
cent ($7,887,000,000), compared with 19.7 per cent in 1955 
and 20.4 per cent in 1954. On the other hand, Western 
Germany’s share rose from 14.8 per cent in 1954 and 15.5 per 
cent in i955 to 16.4 per cent in 1950 ($6,820,000,000), and the 
U.S. share increased from 25 per cent in 1954 and 24.5 per 
cent m 1955 to 25,8 per cent in 1958 ($9,788,000,000). The 
share of Belgium-Luxemburg, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Switzerland together fell from 28,8 per cent in 
* nd 29,1 per cent in 1955 t0 27 - 8 P er cent in 1956 
($10,727,000,000). Canada’s share fell from 6.8 per cent in 
1954 and 6.1 per cent in 1955 to 5.8 per cent ($2,244,000,000) 
in 1956, whilst Japan’s share rose from 4.6 per cent in 1954 and 

pe J *55? iT i 1955 t0 57 P er cent ($2,181,000,000) in 1956. 
(Board of Trade Journal - Times - Financial Times) 

(Prev, rep, 15323 B ; 15623 A.) 
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A. FRANCE - MOROCCO, — Inquiry Commission 
into Arrest of Algerian Nationalist Leaders. - Resump- 
tion of Diplomatic Relations. - Agreement on Adminis- 
trative and Technical Co-operation. - Cultural and 
Judicial Conventions. - Incursions into Mauritania by 
"Liberation Army.” - Establishment of Franco- 
Moroccan Frontier Commission. 

Relations between France and Morocco, which had been 
seriously strained by the arrest of five leaders of the Algerian 
National Liberation Front (F.L.N.) on Oct. 22, 1956 (see 
15329 A), showed a marked improvement during 1957. 
Negotiations on French technical and administrative assistance 
to Morocco, which had been suspended by the French Govern- 
ment on Oct. 22, were resumed in Rabat on Dec. 18, 1956, and 
a series of agreements on questions at issue between the two 
countries was concluded during 1957. As a condition for the 
resumption of normal diplomatic relations (which had been 
interrupted in October 1956 by the resignation of the French 
Ambassador in Rabat and the recall of the Moroccan Ambas- 
sador in Paris) the Moroccan Government insisted, however, 
that an international commission should inquire into the 
circumstances of the arrest of the F.L.N. leaders. The French 
Government agreed to the appointment of such a commission 
on Jan. 9, 1957. 

The membership of the commission was announced on June 26, 
1957, as follows : M. Ren6 Massigli, formerly secretary-general of 
the French Foreign Ministry, and onetime Ambassador m London ; 
M. Abdellatif Filali, head of the legal department of the Moroccan 
Foreign Ministry ; Professor de Yischer, professor of mternational 
law at the University of Louvam, and a former judge of the 
International Court of Justice ; Professor Ago, of the University 
of Milan ; and M. Mekkaoui, a Lebanese jurist. 

Following the commission’s first meeting, the appointment 
of M. Alexandre Parodi (French permanent representative on 
the North Atlantic Council since 1955) as Ambassador in 
Rabat was announced on July 23, and that of M. Mohamed 
Zeghari (the Moroccan Defence Minister) as Ambassador in 
Paris on Aug. 21, The two Ambassadors took up their posts 
m September. M. Ahmed Lyazidi, previously Under-Secretary 
for Commerce, succeeded M. Zeghari as Defence Minister in 
the Moroccan Cabinet. 

Franco-Moroccan Agreements. 

The following agreements on administrative and technical 
co-operation, cultural and judicial questions, and financial 
matters were concluded between France and Morocco during 
1956-57. 

Administrative and Technical Co-operation. The agreement on 
administrative and technical co-operation, was signed in Rabat on 
Feb. C and came into effect on Feb. 15, 1957. It provided that the 
Moroccan Government should decide within six months which of 
the French officials in its service it wished to retain ; these officers 
would be offered contracts for ono to five years, and would receive 
salaries and allowances at least as high as those they had received 
hitherto. Officials who did not wish to accept these terms might be 
retained in their present posts for a maximum period of two years 
before being repatriated. The Fronch Government undertook to 
provide training facilities for Moroccan administrators and tech- 
nicians. 

Cultural Convention. This convention, initialled in Rabat on 
May 30 and signed in Paris on Oct. 5, 1957, was primarily concerned 
with the French schools in Morocco, which had been taken over by 
the Ministry of Education when the administration was transferred 
to Moroccan control in March 1956. Under the new agreement, 
about half the primary and two-fifths of the secondary schools would 
bo transferred to a French cultural mission for a period of two to six 
years, at the end of which time they would revert to the Moroccan 
Ministry of Education; in the meantime, however, the mission 
wonld establish schools of its own, with the Moroccan Government’s 
assistance, which wonld he open to both French and Moroccan 
pupils. The Moroccan Govomment undertook to provide education 
of the French type m its own schools for both French and Moroccan 
pupils who wished to prepare for French examinations. French 
private schools were also permitted to operate, on condition that 
they dovoted at least three hours a week to the teaching of Arabic. 

Judicial Convention. A judicial convention, together with a 
convention on the execution of judicial decisions and extradition 
orders, was initialled on June 11 and signed on Oct. 5, 1957. The 
provisions of the former were as follows : 

(1) The Moroccan Government wonld offer a contract to those 
French judges whose services it wished to retain, and the judges 
concerned wonld enjoy the same salaries, privileges, and status as 
they would be entitled to in France. 

(2) New judges might he recruited in France for the Moroccan 
courts. 

(3) Although Arabio would be the official language of the courts, 
the use of French in court proceedings and legal documents would he 
permitted, and judgments and orders issued by the courts would be 
in both languages. 

(4) Moroccan lawyers would be permitted to practise at the French 
Bar, and vice versa. 


Financial Agreement. Under an agreement signed on Dec. 29, 
1956, the French Government agreed to contribute 8,000,000,000 
francs to the Moroccan Government’s capital investment budget for 
1956, in addition to 9,000,000,000 francs which had previously been 
granted for this purpose. 

Activities of Moroccan “ Liberation Army.** 

Franco-Moroccan relations were complicated during the 
early months of 1957 by the activities of Moroccan irregular 
forces which had retained their weapons when the majority 
of the " National Liberation Army ” were incorporated into 
the Royal Army or disbanded. These irregulars were estimated 
to number between 4,500 and 5,500 men, divided into three 
main groups : (a) in the Oujda area of north-eastern Morocco 
about 1,000 to 1,500 men, mostly Algerians, were co-operating 
closely with the F.L.N. forces in the Oranie ; (b) bands 
totalling about 1,000 men, and including both Moroccans and 
Algerians, were active in the Figuig area of south-eastern 
Morocco, from whence they made periodic raids across the 
Algerian frontier ; (c) the majority of the “ Liberation Army,” 
however, numbering about 2,500 to 3,000 men, operated in the 
area south of Agadir. Skirmishes between irregulars and 
French troops occurred in the latter area on Oct. 20, 1956 and 
in March and August 1957. 

A French officer. Lieutenant Perrin, was captured by the 
" Liberation Army ** in the action of Oct. 20, 1956, and hold as a 
prisoner until March 29, 1957, when he was released on King 
Mohammed’s personal intervention. Strong feeling was aroused in 
France by this incident and by the mystery surrounding the fate of 
Captain Moureau, another French officer who had disappeared in 
Southern Morocco in Juno 1956 M. Clapar&de (State Secretary for 
Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs) stated in the National Assembly on 
July 17, 1957, that 87 Frenchmen had been kidnapped in Morocco 
between March and November 1956, all but three of whom had 
beon released ; only one Frenchman, however (who was subsequently 
freed), had disappeared since December 1956. 

Moroccan irregular forces, which were believed to include members 
of the “ Liberation Army,” twice came into conflict with French 
troops in January and February 1957 in western Mauritania, near 
the frontier of the Spanish colony of Rio de Oro. One force clashed 
with French troops near Fort Gouraud on Jan. 12, 1957, and was 
subsequently routed by parachutists, losing 12 killed and 40 captured. 
On Feb. 15, 1957, another band about 200 strong attacked a French 
foroe, which lost 23 killed, north of Fort Trinquet. The total number 
of irregulars operating in this area was estimated at 600 to 800 men, 
of whom one-third were estimated to be Moroccans, one-third 
Mauritanians, and the remainder from Rio de Oro. 

The French Charge d’Affaires in Rabat lodged a protest on 
Feb. 23, 1957, against the incursions of Moroccan irregulars 
into Mauritania and Algeria. The Moroccan Government, 
however, disclaimed responsibility for the activities of 
“ uncontrolled hands ” in the frontier areas, on the ground 
that the French Government had rejected its proposals for 
a commission to delimit the Moroccan-Algerian frontier, and 
again suggested talks on this subject. This proposal was 
accepted by the French Government, a joint commission 
being established for the purpose in April 1957 under the 
chairmanship of Crown Prince Moulay Hassan, C.-in-C. of the 
Royal Moroccan Army and eldest son of King Mohammed V. 
(Le Monde - Le Figaro) (Prev. rep. Franco-Moroccan 
Relations, 15329 A ; 15379 A ; Moroccan “ Liberation 

Army,” 15110 A ; Ifni Fighting, 15895 A.) 

B. ITALY. — Trade Unions. - New General Secretary 
of C.G.I.L. - Death of Signor Di Vittorio. 

Signor Giuseppe Di Vittorio, secretary-general of the 
Confederazione Generate Italiana de Lavoro (the Communist 
and left-wing Socialist labour federation), died on Nov. 3 . 

Signor Di Vittorio (65) joined the Socialist trade union movement 
in Italy at the age of 13 and was twice imprisoned for organizing 
strikes before and after the First World War. Elected to the Italian 
Parliament in 1921 as an Independent Communist, he joined the 
Communist Party in 1924 ; left the country after Mussolini came 
to power; was arrested and imprisoned upon his clandestine return 
in 1930 ; and after his release joined the International Brigade 
during the Spanish Civil War. After the defeat of the Republicans 
he fled to France, was subsequently extradited by the Vichy authori- 
ties to Italy, and was again imprisoned until his liberation after the 
Allied landings in 1943. In addition to being secretary -general of 
the Italian General Federation of Labour since 1945, Signor Di 
Vittorio had also been president of the (Communist-dominated) 
World Federation of Trade Unions since 1955. He was a Communist 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Signor Agostino Novella (52), secretary-general of the 
Italian Federation of Metallurgical Workers (F.I.O.M.), and 
a Communist deputy, was elected secretary-general of the 

C.G.I.L. on Dec. 8 in succession to the late Signor Di Vittorio. 
(Corriere della Sera, Milan) (Prev. rep. 10125 A.) 
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KEESING S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


December 21 — 28, 1957. 


A. JAPAN - UNITED STATES. — The Girard Case. 

The case of a TJ.S. soldier stationed in Japan, Sergeant 
William S, Girard, who was accused of causing the death of a 
Japanese woman, aroused strong feeling in both countries 
during the earlier months of 1957, and led to demands in the 
U.S. House of Representatives for the abrogation of all agree- 
ments giving foreign courts jurisdiction over U.S. servicemen. 
Details of the case are given below. 

While on duty at a military firing range at Somagaliara (Japan) 
on Jan. BO, 1957, Girard fired two empty cartridge cases from a 
gronado -launcher to frighten away civilians who wore collecting 
cartridge cases for sale as scrap metal ; one case struck a woman, 
who died of her injuries. Strong protests were expressed in the 
Japanese Parliament, and the case was referred to the U.S.-Japanese 
joint committee set up to arbitrate in cases of disputed jurisdiction. 
[Under an agreement signed in 1953, the U.S. military authorities 
have the primary right to exercise jurisdiction over U.S. servicemen 
in relation to offences arising out of the performance of official duties, 
while the Japaneso authorities have this right in the case of other 
offences , either State, however, is required to ** give sympathetic 
consideration to a request from the authorities of the other State 
for a waiver of its right in cases where the other State considers such 
waiver to he of particular importance.”] After the joint committee 
had failed to agree whether Girard’s action had been done m the 
performance of his duty (the Japanese claiming that the incident 
had occurred during a pause in the firing practice, and that Girard 
had therefore been “off duty”), the U.S. Far Pastern Command 
announced on May 16 that it had decided to waive its right in the 
case. This decision, though widely criticized in the U.S.A., was 
upheld in a joint statement issued on Juno 4 by Mr. Dulles (Secretary 
of State) and Mr. Wilson (►Secretary of Defence), who gave warning 
that ** attempting to prolong the dispute over the jurisdictional issue 
would create a situation which could basically affect U.S. relations 
not only with Japan but also with many other nations.” 

A petition for a writ of habeas corpus was filed on Girard's behalf 
in the Washington Federal District Court on Juno 6. Whilst rejecting 
this petition, Judge McGarraghy ruled on June 18 that, as Girard’s 
act was committed in the performance of duty, he was accountable 
only to U.S. Fodeml jurisdiction and therefore should not bo handed 
over to the Japanese authorities. The U.S. Attorney-General 
(Mr. Brownell) thereupon appealed directly to the Supremo Court, 
by -passing the Court of Appeals in viow of the “ imperative public 
importance ” of the caso. The Supreme Court ruled unanimously on 
July 11 that no constitutional or statutory barrier prohibited the 
implementation of the clause of the 1953 agreement which permitted 
the “ waiver of the qualified jurisdiction granted by Japan,” and 
that, in consoquonco, ** the wisdom of tho arrangement Is exclusively 
for the determination of tho executive and legislative branches.” 

Girard’s trial opened in the Maebashi District Court on 
Aug. 26 and concluded on Nov. 19, when he was found guilty 
of causing bodily injury resulting in death. He was given a 
suspended sentence of three years’ imprisonment, and was 
subsequently allowed to return to the U.S. A., where it was 
announced on Dec. 4 that he had been demoted to the rank of 
private and would be discharged from the Army. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted on June 27, by 18 votes to eight, a resolution 
moved by Representative Bow (Republican) calling for the 
revision or denunciation of all “ status of forces ” agreements 
which permitted the United States to waive jurisdiction over 
servicemen accused of crimes in foreign countries. Strong 
opposition to this proposal was expressed by President Eisen- 
hower, who said on July 9 that, if adopted by Congress, the 
resolution would direct him to take actions that would endanger 
the security of the United States. The State and Defence 
Departments pointed out that modification or cancellation of 
the “ status of forces ” agreements would lead to increased 
opposition abroad to the presence of U.S. troops. The U.S.A. 
has “ status of forces ” agreements with 89 countries, including 
all the members of NATO except Western Germany and 
Iceland. — (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13259 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM - SOVIET UNION. — Agree- 
ment on London-Moscow Air Service. 

An agreement was signed at the British Foreign Office on 
Dec. 19 for the opening of regular air services between London 
and Moscow via Copenhagen, to be operated by British 
European Airways and Soviet Airlines (Aeroflot). 

Since neither country has hitherto operated regular services to 
the other, it was provided that the agreement should come into force 
only when both parties had been able to investigate and satisfy 
themselves on a comprehensive range of teohnioal matters, including 
questions of navigational safety. The agreement provided that if, 
a® °f tests, either country found the noise level of the other 

country’s aircraft to be excessive, suitable modifications would be 
made to reduce the noise to an acceptable level before tho aircraft 
used on the London-Moscow and Mosoow-London routes. 

,The agreement was signed for Britain by Mr. Ormsby-Gore, 
of State, and for the U.S.S.R. by Marshal Zhigarev, 
Soviet civil aviation. It is terminable by either side 
wfc notice. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 1590$ C.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Queen’s Christmas 
Broadcast to Britain and the Commonwealth. 


H.M. the Queen made the following Christmas Day broad- 
cast to the peoples of Britain and the Commonwealth from 
Sandringham House : 

“ Happy Christmas ! Twenty -flvo years ago my grandfather 
broadcast the first of thoso Christmas messages. To-day is another 
landmark because television has made it possible for many of you 
to see mo in your homos on Christmas Day. My own family often 
gather round to watch television, as thoy are at this moment, and 
that is how I imagine you now. 

'* 1 very much hope that this new medium will make my < Uiriwtmas 
message more personal and direct. It Is inevitable that X should 
seom a rather remote figure to many of you a successor to tho 
kings and queens of history : someone) whoso face may be familiar 
in newspapers and films but who never really touches your personal 
lives. But now, at least for a few minutes, I welcome you to tho 
peace of my own homo. 

“ That it is possible for some of you to see me today is just another 
example of tho spoed at which things are changing all around us. 
Because of those changes 1 am not surprised that many people feel 
lost and imable to decide what to hold on to and what to discard, 
how to take advantage of tho new life without losing the host of 
tho old. 


“ But it is not tho new inventions which are the difficulty. Tho 
trouble is caused by unthinking people who carelessly throw away 
ageless ideals as if they were old and outworn machinery. They 
would have religion thrown aside, morality in personal and public 
life made meaningless, honesty counted as foolishness, and self- 
interest sot up in place of self-restraint. 

“ At this critical moment in our history wo will certainly lose the 
trust and respect of the world if we Just abandon those fundamental 
principles whioh guided the men and women who built the greatness 
of this country and Commonwealth. To-day wo need a special kind 
of courage, not tho kind needed in battle, but a. kind which makes 
us stand up for everything that wo know Is right, everything that is 
true and honest. We need tho kind of courage that can withstand 
tho subtle corruption of tho cynics, so that we can show the world 
that wo arc not afraid of the future. 


“ It has always boon easy to hate and destroy. To build and to 
cherish is much more difficult. That is why wo can take a pride in 
tho now Commonwealth we aro building. This year Ghana and 
Malaya joinod our brotherhood. Both these countries are now 
entirely self -governing. Both achieved their new status amicably 
and peacefully. This advance is a wonderful tribute to the efforts 
of men of goodwill who have worked together as friends, and I 
welcome thoso two countries with all my heart. 

“ Bast October I opened the now Canadian Parliament, and, as 
you know, this was the first time that any sovereign had done so 
in Ottawa. Once again I was overwhelmed by the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of my Canadian people. 

“ Also during 1957 my husband and T paid visits to Portugal, 
France, Denmark, and the United States of America. Tn each ease 
the arrangements and formalities were managed with great skill, 
but no-one could have * managed ' the welcome we received from 
the people. In each country I was welcomed as head of the Common- 
wealth and as your representative. These nations are our friends 
largely because we have always tried to do our best to bo honest and 
kindly and because we have tried to stand up for what we behove 
to be right. 


In the old days the monarch led his soldiers on the battlefield 
and his leadership at all times was close and personal. To-day things 
are very different. I cannot lead you Into battle. X do not give you 
laws or administer justice. Tbit X can do something else. T can give 
you my heart and my dovotlon to these old islands and to all the 
peoples of our brotherhood of nations. 


I believe in our qualities and in our strength, X believe that 
togethor we can set an example to the world which will encourage 
upright people everywhere. 

” I would like to read you a few lines from Pilgrim*# Proffrem, 
heoause I am sure we can say with Mr. Valiant-for-Tmth these 
words : Though with great difficulty I am got hither, yet now X do 
not repent mo of all tho trouble X have been at to arrive where X am. 
My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage and 
my courage and skill to him that can get it. My marks and sears 
I carry with me to bo a witness for me that I have fought his battles 
who now will be my rewarder.' 

u X hope that 1D58 may bring you God’s blessing and all the things 
you long for. And so I wish you all, young and old, wherever you 
? 0 ’ a ,! til0 fun an(1 ©fiJoyment and the peace of a very happy 
Christmas.” 


The Queen’s Christmas broadcast was televised for the first 
time, her Majesty being seen by many millions of viewers 
throughout the country.-— (Times) (prev. rep. *5*84 A.) 


D. FRANCE. — Launching of the “ Cllmenceau.” 

The 22,000-ton French aircraft carrier Cldmcnceau was 
launched at Brest on Dec. 21, The largest French warship to 
Rebuilt since X989, she will carry 60 aircraft, including jet 
fighters, and incorporates the most recent features of carrier 
design such as the steam catapult, angled deck, and stabilised 
deck-landing mirror aids. A sister-sbip, the Foch , is under 
construction at St. Nazaire.— (Le Monde, Paris) (15624 A.) 
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DECEMBER a8, 1957— JANUARY 4 , 1958 

A. EUROPEAN UNIFICATION. — Establishment of 
European Economic Community and Atomic Energy 
Community. - Signing, Ratification, and Coming into 
Effect of Treaties. - Provisions of Euratom Treaty. - 
Report on Production of Nuclear Energy. 

The treaties establishing a European Economic Community 
(Common Market) and a European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom) came officially into force on Jan. X, 1958. The 
final drafts of the treaties had been completed by the Inter- 
Governmental Committee in Brussels on March 9, 1957, and 
the treaties had been signed in Rome by Belgium, France, 
the German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxemburg, and the 
Netherlands on March 25, 1957. The signing ceremony took 
place at the Palazzo dei Conservatori on the Capitolme Hill, 
the signatories being Signor Segni (then Italian Prime Minister), 
Dr. Adenauer (the Federal German Chancellor), the Foreign 
Ministers of Belgium (then M. Spaak), France (M. Pineau), 
Italy (then Dr. Martino), Luxemburg (M. Bech), and the 
Netherlands (Mr. Luns), and the Federal German State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Professor Hallstein, representing 
the Foreign Minister, Dr. von Brentano, then on a visit to 
Australia). Between July and December 1957 the treaties were 
ratified by the Parliaments of all the six member-countries. 

A summary is given below of Lhe principal provisions of the 
Euratom Treaty, which is valid for an unlimited period and 
which contains 222 Articles, an annex, and three lists of 
nuclear and other materials and products. [The provisions of 
the Common Market Treaty will be summarized in a subse- 
quent issue.] 

The European Atomic Energy Community Treaty. 

The aims of the Community were defined in the preamble 
as the raising of living standards in the member-countries and 
the promotion of trade with non-Community countries. The 
tasks of Euratom were defined in Article 1 of the Treaty as 
the creation within a short period of the technicial and indus- 
trial conditions necessary to utilize nuclear discoveries, and 
especially to produce nuclear energy on a large scale. This 
result would be acheived by joint measures of the member- 
countries and through the activities of the institutions of 
the Community. 

Institutions. 

The institutions of the European Atomic Energy Community 
would be as follows : 

The Assembly. This body would consist of 142 members elected 
by the national Parliaments of the member-countries and comprising 
36 members each from France, Italy, and Western Germany, 14 
each from Belgium and the Netherlands, and 6 from Luxemburg. 
The election of these members would initially he determined by the 
national rules of each member-country, but the Assembly would at 
a later stage draft proposals providing for the introduction of a 
uniform electoral procedure in all member-countries. 

Euratom would share the Assembly with the European Economio 
Community and the European Coal and Steel Community — the 
existing Assembly of the latter organization being superseded by 
the new Assembly. 

The Assembly would meet once a year (in October) to discuss the 
annual report of the Commission [see below]. It would have power 
to enforce the resignation of the Commission, such a decision 
requiring a two -thirds majority of the votes cast as well as an 
ordinary majority of its total membership. 

The Assembly would also discuss the Community budgets, and 
would bo empowered to propose amendments. It would have to be 
consulted on certam proposals of the Commission and the Council of 
Ministers implementing essential principles of the Treaty ; and 
would be entitled to meot m extraordinary session if a ma]ority of its 
members so demanded, or at the request of the Commission or of 
the Council of Ministers. 

The Council of Ministers. This body would consist of one repre- 
sentative each from the Governments of the member-countries. It 
would take decisions in one of three ways : either unanimously, 
by simple majority, or by a weighted majority, according to the 
various circumstances laid down in the Treaty. 

The unanimity requirement would apply particularly in the early 
stages of the Community’s existence. Decisions requiring a simple 
or a qualified majority could in most cases be taken only on a proposal 
made by the Commission, and any such proposal could not be 
amended by the Council except by unanimous vote. [This provision 
was aimed at concferring great responsibility upon the Commission 
and safeguarding the stability of its activities.] 

A simple majority would mean the vote of four of the six member- 
countries. In the case of a qualified majority, France, Italy, and 
Western Germany would each have four votes, Belgium and the 
Netherlands two each, and Luxemburg one ; such a majority would 
normally consist of at least 12 votes, bnt in some cases (e.g. when 
decisions were taken on matters not arising from a proposal by the 
Commission) the oonsent of at least four member-States would also 
be necessary. 


The Commission. This would have five members of different 
nationalities, jointly appointed by the member- Governments for 
four-year terms and eligible for reappointment. The members would 
he completely independent and would neither solicit nor accept 
instructions from their Governments. If unanimously agreed by 
the Council, however, member-Govermnents might accredit repre- 
sentatives to the Commission to act as permanent liaison officers. 

The Commission would be a collegial body and would take its 
decisions by simple majority vote. Its main tasks would be to 
supervise the application of the Treaty, and of measures adopted 
within its framework ; to take part in the shaping of Council and 
Assembly decisions by making proposals to the Council, which the 
latter could not amend save by unanimous vote [see above] ; to 
formulate opinions and recommendations on matters within the 
scope of the Treaty ; to take those decisions for which authority had 
been conferred upon it ; and to publish annually a general report 
on the activities of the Community. 

The different means by which both the Council and the Com- 
mission would guide the work of the Community were defined as 
follows : (a) regulations, which would be compulsory and directly 
applicable m any member-state ; (5) directives, which would be 
binding on the recipient State m respect of the result to he achieved, 
but which would allow it to choose the ways and means ; (c) decisions, 
which would be obligatory for the parties concerned ; and (d) recom- 
mendations and opinions, which would not have binding force 

The Court of Justice. This body — like the Assembly — would be 
common to the three Communities and would supersede the existing 
Court of Justice of the European Coal and Steel Community. It 
would consist of seven members jointly appointed by the member- 
Governments, holding office for six years and eligible for reappoint- 
ment. There would also be two Advocates-General. 

The functions of the Court would be to safeguard the law in the 
interpretation and application of the Treaty, to decide on the legality 
of decisions of the Council of Ministers or the Commission, and to 
determine violations of the Treaty. Actions might be brought before 
the Court either by a member-country, or by the Council of Ministers, 
or by the Commission, or by any person or legal entity affected by 
a decision of the Community. Actions could be based on the conten- 
tion that the Counoil or the Commission were not empowered to take 
a decision ; had violated essential rules of procedure ; had violated 
the Treaty or any rule implementing it; or had abused their 
discretionary powers (especially with regard to the granting of 
lioences by the Commission and the application of compulsory 
measures in the sphere of security). 

The Economic and Social Committee. This Committee would be 
common to Euratom and the Economic Community and would 
consist of representatives of all sections of economio and social life, 
such as employers’ organizations, trade unions, and similar bodies. 
Its members, appointed for four years by a unanimous decision of 
the Council of Ministers, would be drawn from the member-countries 
in the following numbers : Franco, Italy, and Western Germany, 
24 each ; Belgium and the Netherlands, 12 each ; Luxemburg, 5. 

The Committee would assist the Council of Ministers and the 
Commission m an advisory capacity, and would have to be consulted 
in those cases specifically laid down in the Treaty. 

The Scientific and Technical Committee. This body would assist 
the Commission in an advisory capacity and would consist of 20 
members appointed by the Council (after consultation with the 
Commission) for five-year terms. 

The seat of the institutions of the Community would be 
determined by agreement between the member-Govemments. 

Provisions for Nuclear Development. 

These provisions of the Treaty (Articles 4-100) were divided 
into sections dealing respectively with the development of 
nuclear research, dissemination of nuclear information, pro- 
tection of health, investments, Community undertakings, 
supplies of nuclear materials, security measures, ownership 
of fissile material, and external relations. Details were as 
follows : 

Development of Research. The Commission would promote and 
facilitate research in the member-countries by the following means ; 

(1) It would set up a Community Nuclear Research Centre to 
ensure the execution of research programmes. This Centre would 
also he responsible, inter alia , for standardizing nuclear terminology 
and measurements, and a Central Nuclear Measurements Bureau 
would be established in this connexion. Schools for training specialists 
would be set up in conjunction with the Centre, and an institution 
of university rank would be created at a later stage. 

(2) To supplement nuclear research by member-countries, the 
Commission would work out research and training programmes, not 
exceeding five years, to be carried out by the Community Nuclear 
Research Centre. It might, however, conclude research contracts for 
part of these programmes with undertakings or nationals of member- 
countries, and also with international organizations or with nationals 
and undertakings of non-Community States. These programmes 
would require the unanimous approval of the Council of Ministers. 

(3) The Commission would endeavour to co-ordinate the research 
conducted in the individual member-States. To this end, it would 
invite member-States, undertakings, and individuals to inform it of 
their research programmes in a specified field, and would express an 
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opinion on those programmes. It would also attempt to prevent 
wasteful duplication and to direct research, into loss well-explored 
channels ; would regularly consult public and privato research 
bodies ; would publish (with tho agreement of the interested parties) 
the research programmes m operation ; and might convene repre- 
sentatives of public and privato research centres for mutual consulta- 
tion and exchanges of information. 

(4) The Commission might extend financial and/or technical 
assistance for research work as follows ; (a) by a direct financial 
contribution, repayable or otherwise ; (6) by the organization of joint 
financing by those ooncornod ; (c) by supplying raw or fissile 
materials, either against payment or free of charge ; or (d) by making 
available installations, equipment or experts, either against payment 
or froe of charge. 

Dissemination of Information. (1) Tho Commission would he 
obliged to pass on to interested persons and undertakings in the 
member-countries all tho information acquired by the Community, 
and to issue to them at their request non-exclusivo licences, provided 
they were in a position to exploit them effectively. A special proce- 
dure would apply to information which had to be kept secret for 
defence reasons (see below]. 

(2) The Commission would also seek (by way of agreement) to 
obtain information from the member-countries on all patents, patent 
applications, or working models covering inventions which would be 
useful to the Community. It would do its utmost to promote tho 
issue of licences for such patents, etc. 

(3) A compulsory notification procedure would apply to certain 
inventions. Under this procedure, member-countries would bo 
required to notify the Commission, within 18 months of the lodging 
of such applications, of the details of any applications for patents for 
“ specifically nuclear objects.” In tho case of applications covering 
objeots which, while not specifically nuclear, were considered after 
preliminary examination to be directly connected with tho develop- 
ment of nuclear energy, member-countries would be obliged to 
notify tho Commission within 18 months, and to communicate Cull 
details within another two months if requested by tho Commission. 
A special procedure would again apply to secret defonoo inventions. 

(4) For inventions covered by tho foregoing paragraph, certain 
compulsory powers would be availablo to tho Commission, which 
could demand the issue of a licence if it considered this desirable 
even though no amicable agreement had boon reached between tho 
holder of the patent and tho applicant for a licence. In all oases 
where such a licence was issuod, tho amount of compensation to he 
paid would bo settled between the owner of tho patent and tho holder 
of tho licence. 

(5) An Arbitration Committee would be sot up to deal with disputes 
betwoon either (a) tho Commission and tho owner of a patent ; or 
(f>) tho owner of a patent and a licensoo on the subject of compensa- 
tion. The Committee's members would be appointed by tho Council 
of Ministers on the proposal of the Court of Justice. The final decisions 
of the Committee would have the force of res judicata as betwoon tho 
parties involved ; but, after a lapse of one year, a request might he 
made for the revision of a decision if fresh circumstances had arisen 
to justify such a step. 

(6) Special confidential procedures would be adopted in the oase 
of information which tho Community had acquired from its researoh 
programme, and tho disclosure of which might be considered detri- 
mental to the defence interests of one or more member-countries. 
The Council of Ministers would draw up the necessary seourity 
regulations defining the various categories of secrecy and tho security 
measures to be adopted. 

(7) The Commission would evolve a system whereby member- 
States, undertakings or individuals could exchange progress or final 
reports about their research. This system would have to guarantee 
the confidential nature of such exchanges, but the Commission 
would be entitled to transmit such reports to tho Community Nuolear 
Research Centre for information, on the understanding that the 
Centre would have no right of utilization save with the consent of 
the originators. 

Public Health. The Community would establish a code of basic 
standards governing personal safety against dangers resulting from 
ionizing radiation. This code would be drafted by the Commission, 
and submitted to the Council of Ministers for approval, after the 
Commission had heard the views of a group of persons selected by 
the Scientific and Technical Committee from amongst scientific 
experts of member-states, especially experts in the field of public 
health. In addition, an information and study centre for personal 
safety problems would be set up within the Community Nuclear 
Research Centre, 

Investments. To stimulate initiative by publio and private under- 
takings in the nuolear energy field, and to promote a planned develop- 
ment of their investments, the Commission would publish programmes 
indicating the Community's production aims and the capital invest- 
ments thereby implied, after hearing the views of the Social and 
Economic Committee. 

Publio and private undertakings in member -countries which were 
contemplating investments in the nuolear energy field would be 
required to inform the Commission at least three months before 
wojrk began or the first contracts were concluded. Such investment 
projects could be published, subject to the agreement of the parties 
few Governments, 

4 y Undertakings. Undertakings of outstanding impor- 

tance for the development of nuclear industry in the Co mmu nity 
might be declared Community undertakings by a decision of the 


Council of Ministers, taken on a proposal by tho Commission. This 
proposal would cover tho statutes and site of tho undertaking, tho 
necessary finance, and tho participation of tho Community as well 
as of non-Community countries, international institutions, or foreign 
nationals, in tho financing or management of tho undertaking. 

A Community undertaking would enjoy a special status *, would 
bo a legal entity of its own with tho right to own property, enter into 
agroomonts, and assume rights and obligations ; but, unless other- 
wise stipulated, would bo subject to general industrial and commercial 
laws and regulations. 

Tho Council could grant Community undertakings all or Homo of a 
certain number of privileges- viz., special facilities for the purchase 
or expropriation of property ; exemption from dues and taxes ; 
exemption from transfer, re-transfer, and registration dues and 
charges ; exemption from Customs duties and from economic or 
fiscal restrictions on scientific and technical material, or Hubstanccs 
treated by the undertaking ; and the right to hold funds and foreign 
currency of any kind, with freedom of transfer. 

Council decisions on tho creation of Community enterprises would 
in general bo taken by a qualified majority, but tho following decisions 
would require unanimity : (i) financial participation by the Com- 
munity ; (ii) tho granting of tho above-mentioned privileges; 
(Hi) participation of non-Community States or their nationals in the 
financing or management of tho enterprise. 

Amendments to tho statutes of such enterprises would have to bo 
approved by tho Council of Ministers. Disputes affecting them would bo 
settled by tho competent national courts, except for those matters 
reserved to tho Court of Justice of tho Community. 

Supplies. A joint policy would be pursued with regard to the 
supply of oros, raw materials, and special fissile matter on the basis 
of tho principle of equal access to resources. For this purpose the 
Commission would set up a Commercial Agency which would be a 
corporate body, vested with financial independence and able to 
conduct its affairs according to business rules, but controlled by the 
Commission. Tho Agency (tho majority of whose capital would 
have to bo owned by the Community and the member-countries) 
would possess (i) an option to purchase any of the materials in 
question produced iri momber-Htates ; and (11) the exclusive right 
to conclude contracts for the purchase or sale of such materials 
outside the Community. 

Resources within the Community. All producers of oros, materials, 
and special fissile matter would bo under an obligation to offer their 
products to the Agency immediately they became available, and the 
Agency would normally exercise its option by means of contracts 
with tho producers, 'die Agency could exercise this option at any 
Hinge of production except in the following eases ; (l) a producer 
engaged In the mining of oros as well as in the production of nuclear 
material need offer Ms product to the Agency only onoo, the same 
applying to a group of undertakings co-operating with each other In 
these processes ; (ii) Community undertakings would supply ores, 
raw materials, and special fissile matter produced by them according 
to their statutory or contractual obligations ; (Ul) in the case of 
special fissile matter tho Agency, while exorcising its option, might 
leave tho material with tho producer, cither to he used by tho latter, 
or to be placed In stock, or to bo placed at tho disposal of under- 
takings associated with the producer for the execution of programmes 
of which the Commission had boon notified. 

When the Agency did not exorcise Its option tho producer might 
oontinue to use or process tho material himself, or be might be 
authorized by tho Commission to dispose of the material outside the 
Community at a price not less than that of his previous oiler to the 
Agency. In tho ease of special fissile material, however, only the 
Agency could export this to other countries, with the Commission's 
consent. 

Resources outside the Community , While the Agency (as stated 
above] would normally have the exclusive right to oonehido contracts 
for supplios from non-Oommunity countries, consumers would be 
entitled to do so if the Commission found at any time that the 
Agency’s prices for such supplies were excessively high, or that the 
Agency could not deliver all or some of the required supplies within 
a reasonable time ; the Commission's ruling would be taken on an 
application from tho consumers concerned. Any contracts concluded 
by consumers would have to be notified to the Commission, which 
might object to them within one month if they violated the alms 
of the Community. 

Transactions with Agency. - Prices. To enable the Agency to 
satisfy all demands, producers and users would notify It at regular 
Intervals of their available output and requirements. The Agency 
would endeavour to satisfy all applications for ores, materials, or 
special fissile matter, but if unable to do so fully would distribute 
the available supplies on a proportional basis. 

Prices would bo regulated by tho interplay of supply and demand, 
member-countries being forbidden to infringe this rule by national 
legislation. Price adjustments designed solely to give certain con- 
sumers a monopoly would likewise be prohibited. On a proposal 
of the Commission, the Council of Ministers could fix prices by 
unanimous vote. Tho Commission would also be entitled to put 
forward proposals to consumers for the standardization of prices. 

Other Provisions. The Commission would be entitled to make 
recommendations regarding prospecting and tho exploitation of 
mines, and might participate financially in such activities, Member- 
States would be required to send the Commission annual reports on 
prospecting, reserves, and mining Investments. 
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After soven years from the entry into force of the Treaty, the 
Council of Ministers would either confirm or replace all provisions 
relating to supplies. 

Security. The Commission would he required to ensure (i) that 
ores, raw materials and special fissile matter were not diverted from 
their intended use as declared by their consumers , and (u) that 
arrangements for their supply, and any special control measures 
accepted by the Community m an agreement with a non-Community 
State or international organization, were observed 

To this end, the Commission would : 

(а) He quest declarations from all the undertakings concerned 
describing the basic technical characteristics of their equipment , 

(б) Request statements of all transactions m order to facilitate 
accounting of ores, raw materials and special fissile matter ; 

(c) Insist, if necessary, on all surplus special fissile matter tem- 
porarily not in use being placed m deposit ; 

(d) Arrange for its mspoctors to carry out checks and, where 
necessary, impose sanctions ranging from a warning to the complete 
v ithdrawal of raw materials or special fissile matter. 

Ownership of Special Fissile Matter. All special fissile matter 
would ho the property of the Community. Member -States, under- 
takings or individuals, however, would be entitled to the widest 
possible utilization and consumption of the special fissile matter 
which had legitimately come into their possession. 

On behalf of the Conununity, the Agency would keep a special 
account relating to fissile matter transactions and entitled “ Financial 
Aocount for Special Fissile Matter.” This account would not show 
any changes m the value of the fissile matter, which would be entirely 
at the risk of thoso having the matter in. their possession, leaving 
ueitlior profit nor loss to the Agency. 

Common Market in Nuclear Materials. A common market in 
nuclear materials would be set up, involving the following obligations 
on member-countries : 

(a) to introduce, one year after* the coming into foroe of the Treaty, 
a common Customs tariff for nuclear minerals, materials and products 
imported from non-Commumty countries ; 

(b) to repeal between each other, after the some one -year period, 
all import and export duties and taxes on such minerals, materials 
and products (the non-European territories of member-States being 
entitled, however, to continue to levy duties and taxes of a purely 
fisca-l character) ; 

(c) to apply the procedure laid down in the Common Market 
Treaty for the gradual abolition of internal tariffs and quantitative 
import restrictions between member-countries, and for the introduction 
of a uniform Customs tariff, to all other products which might be 
used in the nuclear industry ,* 

(d) to admit nationals of the other member-countries, without 
discrimination, to all posts and occupations requiring qualifications 
in the nuclear sphere, as well as to participation in the construction 
of nuclear undertakings ; 

(c) to set up an insurance schemo covering risks arising from the 
uso of atomic energy ; 

(/) to facilitate the transfer between member -countries of capital 
needed for nuolear projects, and to permit the transfer to other 
member-countries of payments in connexion with nuclear trans- 
actions and employment in nuclear industries or research. 

External Relations. The Commission would be responsible for any 
liaison needed with the various international organizations and, 
subject to the Council’s approval, might conclude agreements with 
these bodies or with non-Community countries. Membor-States 
would be required to notify the Commission of any clauses in agree- 
ments or arrangements concluded, or to be concluded, with non- 
Community States which fell within the scope of the Treaty. The 
Commission would consider whether such clauses were compatible 
with the Treaty and would be entitled, if necessary, to bring any 
such matter before the Court of Justioe. 

Financial and General Provisions. 

The remaining principal provisions of the treaty covered 
the following subjects inter alia : 

Finance. Estimates of all the Community’s revenue and expen- 
diture (apart from those of the Commercial Agency and the joint 
undertakings) would he drawn up for each financial year and entered 
either in the operational budget or the research and investment 
budget. The revenue and expenditure of the Agency, which would 
operate on commercial lines, would be estimated separately. 

The receipts of the operational budget would oonsist mainly of 
the financial contributions of the member-countries, in the following 
proportions : France, Italy and Western Germany, each 28 per 
cent; Belgium and the Netherlands, each 7.9 per cent ; Luxemburg, 
0.2 per cent The receipts of the research and investment budget 
would consist of similar contributions, but with a slightly different 
proportionate soale, viz. : France and Western Germany, each 
30 per cent ; Italy, 23 per cent ; Belgium, 9.9. per cent , the 
Netherlands, 6.9 per cent ; Luxemburg 0.2 per cent. 

The above contributions might be replaced, in whole or part, by 
the proceeds of taxes levied by the Community in the member- 
oountries ; the introduction of such taxes would be decided by the 
Council of Ministers on the proposal of the Commission. 

The Co mmunit y would also be entitled to raise loans to finanoe 
research or investment. 


The preliminary draft budgets of the various Community institu- 
tions under the aegis of the Commission would have to be submitted 
to the Council of Ministers not later than Sept. 30 of each year (the 
financial year being Jan. 1-Dec. 31). The Council would be entitled 
to propose amendments but would be required, in its turn, to submit 
the budgets to the Assembly by Oct. 21 at the latest. If the Assembly 
either signified its approval or expressed no opinion within a month, 
the draft budgets would be deemed to be finally adopted. If the 
Assembly proposed amendments, tho final decision would lie with 
the Council of Ministers. 

The Council’s decisions would be taken by a qualified majority. 
For the adoption of the operational budget this would be the normal 
qualified majority — i e. at least 12 out of 17 votes. For the adoption 
of the research and investment budget, however, the votes of the 
Council members would be v eighted as follows : France 30, Western 
Germany 30, Italy 23, Belgium 9, the Netherlands 7, and Luxemburg 
I. A qualified majority in this case would require at least 67 votes. 

Overseas Territories. Unless otherwise provided, the Treaty 
would apply to non- European territories under the jurisdiction of 
member-States. 

Amendment of the Treaty. The Commission or any member-State 
would be entitled to submit proposals for amending the Treaty to 
the Council of Ministers, which could then decide to convene a 
conference of the membor-States to consider such proposals. 

Admission of New Members. Any European State could apply to 
become a member of the Community, and could bo admitted by 
unanimous vote of tho Council of Ministers In the case of a successful 
application, the conditions of admission and the resultant changes 
in the Treaty would be set out m an agreement between the member- 
States and the applicant State. 

An Annex to the Treaty outlined the first five-year research 
programme of the Community, costing $215,000,000. 

Report of Euratom’s “ Three Wise Men.” 

The report of the three experts appointed on Nov. 16, 1956 
[see page 15396] to estimate “ the amount of nuclear energy 
which could be produced in the near future by the six 
countries,” and to suggest “ the means which should be 
employed to achieve this,” was published on May 7, 1957 
under the title A Target for Euratom . 

Following their visit to the United States [see page reference above] 
the ** three wise men ” visited Britain from Feb. 25-March 2, 1957, for 
discussions with Lord Salisbury, then Lord President of the Council 
and the Cabinet member responsible for atomic energy ; Lord Mills, 
the Minister of Power ; Sir Edwin Plowden, chairman of the U.EZ. 
Atomic Energy Authority ; and officials of the A.E.A. and of the 
Central Electricity Authority. They also visited the Calder Hall 
and Wiudscale reactors and met representatives of four nuclear 
power plant construction companies to discuss the possibility 
of exports of British nuclear power plants to the Community 
countries. A joint statement issued by the three experts and the 
A.E A. on March 1, 1957, stated that the latter “ had declared its 
willingness to facilitate contacts between U.K. firms and firms 
within the Euratom countries interested in the building of nuolear 
reactors.” Tho Authority also expressed its willingness ** to give such 
assistance as lies in its power towards the training of scientists and 
engineers.” 

The basic recommendation m the report issued by the 
“ three wise men ” (which is summarized below under cross- 
headings) was that the Community countries should instal 

15.000. 000 kilowatts of nuclear generating capacity by the 
end of 1967. 

Need for Nuclear Energy. Dealing with the Euratom countries’ 
growing dependence on energy imports, tho report said they 
amounted at present to 100,000,000 tons of coal equivalent (23 per 
cent of their total energy requirements) ,* would rise to 200,000,000 
tons (33 per cent) by 1967 ; and might reach 300,000,000 tons 
(40 per cent) ten years by 1977. Imports of this “ enormous ” size 
would place an unusually severe strain on the payments position 
of the six countries, since they implied expenditure rising from 
the present level of 32,000,000,000 to 34,000,000,000 by 1967 and 

36.000. 000.000 by about 1975. In addition, since most of these 
imports were, and would continue to be, in the form of Middle 
Eastern oil, there would always be a danger (which the Suez crisis 
had amply illustrated) that supplies might be cut oft for political 
reasons. Only nuclear energy, in the shape of big nuclear power 
stations producing base-load electricity, conld rescue the Euratom 
countries from this precarious situation. 

The report went on to recommend that 15,000,000 kilowatts of 
nuclear generating capacity should he built by 1967, This nuclear 
capacity, however, would not begin to make a really big contribution 
to the electricity systems of the six nations until 1963, since nuclear 
power stations took four years to build and no substantial construc- 
tion orders could bo placed before the end of 1958. Nevertheless, if 
the plan suggested wore implemented, the six countries would be 
able to stabilize their energy imports at the estimated 1963 level — 
i.e. 165,000,000 tons of coal equivalent per year. 

Comparison between Euratom and British Programmes. Comparing 
the proposed Euratom programme with the existing British pro- 
gramme, the report noted that the Euratom target was 2£ times the 
British target of 6,000,000 kilowatts of nuolear capacity by 1965. 
Pointing out that the ratio of population as between the six Euratom 
countries and Great Britain was 3 to 1, and that ot eleotrioity output 
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2.8 to 1, the report concluded tliat tlio Murat om target compared 
favourably with the British. As regards the engineering resources 
available for the construction of reactors, the report noted that 
British industry expected to be able to install 5,000,000-6,000,000 kw. 
of nuclear capacity at homo by 3 905 and at the same time to provide 
a similar amount for export. Smco the total engineering capacity of 
the six Euratom countries was 1 (5 times that of Britain, it was 
considered that the Euratom target was quite feasible from the point 
of view of engineering resources. 

Co-operation with, other Countries. Reviewing the prospects of 
co-operation with the United States, Great Britain and Canada, the 
roport stated that “ two-way traffic ” could be set up between 
Euratom and the U .S A. a 'ho latter country would provide fissile 
materials, technical lcnowlodge, and training facilities for Euratom’s 
scientists and technicians, while at a later stago Kura tom would 
make available in return the practical knowledge gained by tlic large- 
scale industrial application of atomic power. The British authorities 
were similarly willing to provide technical training facilities and also 
to facilitate contacts between British firms in the nuclear construc- 
tion field and their Eurotom counterparts. In the case of Canada, 
co-operation would bo possible m two spheres . (i) the supply of 
natural uranium, and (ii) the construction of prototypes of a heavy - 
water reactor which the Canadians had developed, and which 
promised to bo particularly suitable for European roquiromonts. 
The roport recommended that agreements of association should bo 
concluded between Euratom and the three countries in question 
immediately after the former’s establishment. Close co-operation 
was also recommended with Austria, Switzerland, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Reactors. The report said that while there were a dozen prototype 
reactors hi an advanced stago of design or under construction, there 
wore only two types ready for commercial use : the American 
pressunzod-water/boiling-wator typo, using slightly enriched uranium, 
and the British gas-cooled typo, using natural uranium. Of those 
typos not yet in the commercial phase, Euratom should pay close 
attention to two— a version of the gas-cooled typo, operating on 
slightly enriched uranium, and the above -mentioned heavy-water 
typo developed mainly in Canada. For a speedy start to its pro- 
gramme, Euratom would either have to buy reactors from America 
and Britain or build them under licence 
Nuclear Fuels. As far as could bo ascertained, the nuclear fuel 
required, to reach the target w r ould be obtainable without much 
difficulty, the total cost for the l()-voar period amounting to about 
92, 000, 000,000. Ah regards two related questions —the fabrication 
of fuel elements, and the chemical processing of spent fuel- the 
Community would have to rely initially on Britain and America for 
such services, but would later build its own plants for these purposes, 
once the possession of a sufficient man her of reactors had made such 
a project economic. 

On the question of enriched uranium, the roport advised that a 
decision on the construction of a Community plant for producing 
such material should be deferred. It pointed out in this connexion ; 
(1) that the U.B.A. could provide the Community with the required 
amounts of this material at low prices ; (ii) that tho same material 
produced in Europe would cost two to throe times as much ; (ill) that 
a Euratom plant for this purposo would take several years to build 
and involve exceptionally hoa vy capital investment ; and (iv) that 
future technological developments would almost certainly reduce, 
and might even extinguish, the uoed for thiH material. 

Costs of Nuclear-produced Electricity. The report went on to 
compare the costs of electricity produced by nuclear and conven- 
tional (i.e. coal- and oll-firecl) stations. The conclusion reached was 
that there was no substantial difference between tho two typos, tho 
(estimated) cost of nuclear electricity being $0.0011-90.0014 per 
kilowatt-hour and the (known) cost of conventional electricity 
$0. 0011-90.0012 per kilowatt-hour. It was further observed that 
while the costs of conventional oleotrloity were moving slowly 
upwards, those of nuclear power were moving slowly downwards. 

Capital Investment. The investment costs for nuclear stations 
were, broadly speaking, somewhat moro than 2£ times those for 
conventional plant ; in the ease of the Euratom target of 3 5,000,000 
kilowatts, they would amount to $6,000,000,000 as oompared with 
$2,000,000,000 for equivalent conventional capacity. Though 
representing at first sight an immense additional burden for tho 
national economies of the six countries, the former amount would in 
fact be offset by the anticipated gradual decrease in expenditure on 
imported conventional fuels. To help electricity undertakings with 
the heavy initial outlay for nuclear stations, it was recommended 
that the Euratom Commission should oonsider the possibility of 
incentives, such as increased depreciation allowances, to cover the 
first and most difficult years. 

r Insurance against Nuclear Risks. This section of the report dealt 
briefly with the need for a common legislative approach on insurance 
for nuclear plant, especially as regards the third-party liability of 
companies engaged in reactor construction and operation, and the 
liability of non-Community manufacturers with respect to the 
performance of their products. 

The final section of the report stressed the role which 
Euratom would have to play, “ in particular by providing the 
means to bridge the gap, ip the initial period, between the 
commercial risk which firms face in building nuclear plant and 
the pujbRc need for the most rapid progress.” — (European Coal 
Community, Luxemburg - Council of Europe, 
Strasbourg w Le Monde, Paris - Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung - Giornale d’ltalia, Rome) (Prev, rep. 15393 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Nationalized Industries. - 
New Salary Scales of Board Members. 

Two While Papers published on Dec. 18, 1957, listed the 
increased scales of pay for members of nationalized Boards 
“of a commercial character,” They were as follows, the 
former salaries being shown m parentheses : 

British Transport Commission. Sir Brian Robertson, chairman, 
£10,000 (#8,500) ; Sir Johu Bonstcud, full-time deputy chairman, 
£8,000 (£5,000) ; live full-time members, £7,500 (£5,000) ; seven 
part-time members, £1 ,000 (£500), 

London Transport Executive. Sir Johu Elliot, chairman, £7,500 
(£7,000); Mr. A. II. Grainger, full-time deputy chairman, £5,500 
(£3,500) ; three full-time members, £5,000 (£5,500) ; three part- 
thuo members, £1,000 (£500). 

British Overseas Airways Corporation. Mr, plow Sir] Gerald 
d’ErJangor, chairman, £5,000 (unpaid); Sir George (Yibbott, full- 
time deputy chairman, £7,500 (£5,000) ; two full-time members, 
£7,500 (£5,000) ; five part-time members, £1,000 (£500) ; one 
part-time member, unpaid. 

British European Airways Corporation. Marshal of the K.A.E. 
Lord Douglas of Kirtleslde, chairman, £7,500 (£0,500) ; Sir John 
Keeling, part-time deputy chairman, £2,000 (£1,500), salary volun- 
tarily not drawn; one full-time member on special duties, £0,000 
(£5,000) ; six part-time members, from £1,000 to £5,500 (from £1,200 
to £1,750, but two members voluntarily waive their salaries). 

National Coal Board.— Sir James Bowman, chairman, £10,000 
(£7,500); Mr. J. Latham, deputy chairman, £8,000 (65,000); six 
full-time members, £7,500 (£5,000) ; throe part-time members, 
£1,000 (£500). 

Central Electricity Generating Board. Sir Christopher Hinton, 

E. U.H., chairman, £10,000 ; Mr. <1, It. King, deputy chairman, £7,500 ; 
three full-time members, £7,000 ; four part-time members, £1,000. 

Electricity Council. - Sir Henry Self, chairman, £10,000 ; Sir 
Joslah Eceles, deputy chairman, ,67.500 ; Professor It. S. Edwards, 
part-timo deputy chairman, £2*000; Mr. <*, T, Moiling, full -time 
member, £7,000. 

(As from Jan. 1, 1958, the Generating Board and the Electricity 
Council replaced the former Central Electricity Authority) 

Area Electricity Boarda (12). Chairmen, £0,500 (£4,000) ; deputy 
chairmen, £5,000 (3,500); part-time members £1,000 (£500); part- 
time members who are chairmen of consultative councils, 61,500 
(61,000). 

North of Scotland Hydro-electric Board. Mr. Thomas Johnston, 
part-timo chairman, unpaid; Sir Hugh Mackenzie, part-time deputy 
chairman, unpaid ; seven part-time members, from £1,000 to £1,500 
(£500 to £750). 

South of Scotland Electricity Board.- -Mr. J, S. Pickles, chairman, 
£7,500 (£5,000) ; Mr. W. Button, deputy chairman, £0,000 (£4,250) ; 
seven part-time members, from £1,000 to £1,500 (£750 to £1,000). 

Gas Council.— Sir Harold Smith, chairman, £8,500 (£0,000) ; 
Sir llonry Jones, deputy chairman, £7,500 (£5.000). 

Area Gas Boards (12).- Chairmen, £0,500 (£4,500); deputy 
chairmen, £5,000 (£3,500); full-time members, £1,000 (£3,500); 
part-timo members, £1,000 (£500). Chairmen of consultative councils 
receive £1,500. 

U.K. Atomic Energy Authority. -Sir Edwin Plowdon, chairman, 
£10,000 (£8,500) ; Sir John Cockcroft, E.R.H., Sir William Penney, 

F. R.S., Sir Donald Porrott, and Mr. W. Strath, full-time members, 
£7,000 (£5,000); five part-time members, £1,500 (£500). In the 
case of one part-time member (Sir lau Htodeford) tho salary is 
voluntarily not drawn. 

Cable and Wireless Ltd.— Sir Godfrey Dice, part-time chairman, 
£3,500 (£2,500) ; two managing directors, £4,000 (£3,000) ; one 
part-time director, £1,000 (£500) ; two part-time directors, unpaid. 

Colonial Development Corporation. - Lord Heltb, part-time chair- 
man, £5,250 (£3,500); Sir Niitcombo Hume, part-time deputy 
chairman, £1,500 (£750); four part-time members, £1,000 (£500), 
One part-time mom her voluntarily draws only half his sa lary. 

Iron and Steel Holding and Realization Agency. - Sir John M orison, 
part-time chairman, 66,000 (no change) ; four part-time members, 
£1,000 (no change). 

Sugar Board.— Sir George Dimmit, chairman, £5,000 (£4,250) ; 
Mr. ,T. A Dyson, vice-chairman, £3,500 (£2,750); two part-time 
members, unpaid. 

White Fish Authority.-— Sir Alfred Ohiok, part-time chairman 
(formerly full-time), £3,500 (£4,000); Sir John The Primrose, 
deputy chairman, £3,000 (£2,000) ; three part-time mem hers, from 
£1,000 to £2,000 (from £500 to £1,500) ; five part-time members 
for Scotland and Northern Ireland, £1,000 (£500). 

*™ ring Indu8tr y Board.— Sir Frederick Boll, part-time chairman, 
£3,000 (£2,000) ; two part-time members, £1,000 (£400). 
, rt K°£, and , Steel Board.— Sir Archibald Forbes, chairman, £8,500 
^ 7, ^°2 ; x S i r Llnooln Kvans, deputy chairman, £7,500 (£5,000); 
Sir Robert Shone, full-time member, £7,006 (£5,000) ; seven part- 
time members, £1,000 (no change). 

The salary increases (which dated tom July 1, 1957) had 
been announced by the Prime Minister on July 4, when 
Mr. Macmillan told the House of Commons that they repre- 
sented ‘ long deferred adjustments.” The extra cost was 
estimated at between £840,000 and £850,000 a year. Adjust- 
ments were decided upon by the Government after a comparison 
between the rewards offered “ at the top ” in private industry 
and in the public boards, — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep, 15694 A.) 
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A. INDONESIA - NETHERLANDS. — The New 
Guinea Dispute. - Seizure of Dutch Economic Interests 
in Indonesia. - Mass Expulsion of Dutch Nationals. - 
Netherlands Protests to NATO and United Nations. - 
U.N. Debate on New Guinea. - Defeat of Indonesian and 
Afro-Asian Resolution in General Assembly. 

The Indonesian campaign for the “ liberation of West Irian ” 
(i.e. Dutch New Guinea), launched at the end of October (see 
15865 C), was followed during the first ten days of December 
by the wholesale seizure of Dutch enterprises and estates 
throughout Indonesia and the decision to expel some 50,000 
Dutch citizens from the country. In taking these measures — 
described as “ retaliatory actions ” — the Indonesian Govern- 
ment officially stated that they were designed to force a 
u favourable solution ” of the New Guinea question m the 
absence of U.N. support for Indonesia’s claim to sovereignty 
over the western half of the island. 

Some 600 representatives of political, military and youth 
organizations from all parts of Indonesia, meeting in Jakarta 
on Nov. 18-19, had urged the Indonesian Government to take 
4 4 retaliatory ” measures against Dutch economic interests if 
the United Nations 44 failed to solve the West Irian question 
in Indonesia’s favour.” It was proposed that such 44 retaliatory” 
action should take the form of (i) nationalization of Dutch- 
owned enterprises ; (n) repatriation of Dutch nationals 44 who 
do not contribute to Indonesia’s reconstruction programme ” ; 

(iii) a ban on the entry of Dutch nationals into Indonesia ; 

(iv) withdrawal of permits issued to Dutch nationals practising 
Ihe liberal professions. The meeting also urged the setting-up 
of a 44 West Irian Reconstruction Brigade” and a “West 
Irian Liberation Fund.” 

A resolution embodying Indonesia’s claim to sovereignty 
over Dutch New Guinea was rejected on Nov. 29 by the U.N. 
General Assembly (see below), where it failed to secure the 
two-thirds majority necessary for adoption — as had also been 
the case at a number of previous Assembly sessions. On 
Dec. 1 the Indonesian Minister of Information (Mr. Subidjo), 
acting as 44 chairman of the Action Committee for the Libera- 
tion of West Irian,” authorized the following measures to be 
taken with immediate effect and with the approval of the 
Indonesian Government : (i) a general strike of all Indonesian 
workers employed in Dutch enterprises ; (ii) a ban on the 
publication of all newspapers and magazines in the Dutch 
language, and on the import of publications from Holland ; 
(iii) a ban on all aircraft of Royal Dutch Airlines (Iv.L.M.), 
which were forbidden to land on or fly over Indonesian 
territory. K.L.M. planes already in Indonesia were required 
to leave the country immediately. 

Although the Indonesian Government and the military 
authorities issued repeated warnings against the unauthorized 
seizure of Dutch concerns without official permission, large 
numbers of Dutch businesses, offices, banks and trading 
concerns were seized by groups of workers and youths in 
different parts of Indonesia during the first week of December. 
In Jakarta, red flags were hoisted over the offices of the Royal 
Dutch Packet Navigation Company (K.P.M.), the Netherlands 
Trading Bank ( Nederlandse Handelsmaatsch appij ) , the Nationale 
Handelsbank, the Escomptobank, the Hotel dcs Indes (the 
largest in Indonesia), and other large concerns and enterprises, 
all of which were proclaimed the 44 property of the Indonesian 
Republic.” Indonesian employees at the K.P.M. offices 
demanded that the management should sign an 44 instrument 
of transfer ” ; this the board refused to do, and all Dutch 
personnel thereupon left the building. Similar incidents 
occurred at many other premises illegally seized by the 
employees and groups of nationalist youths. 

In addition to the seizure of Dutch concerns, many 
Indonesian shopkeepers, hotel workers, taxi-drivers, etc., 
refused to sell food or perform services for Dutch nationals, 
in defiance of Government orders. Although there were no 
reports of violence against individual Dutch citizens, foreign 
press correspondents reported tliat Dutch families m different 
parts of Java were being refused food supplies as part of the 
44 economic blockade ” and were being subjected to great- 
hardships. It appeared, moreover, that the Indonesian 
Government had little or no control over the groups of workers 
and youths — many of them apparently Communists or 
Communist sympathizers — who had seized Dutch property 
and enterprises. The seizure of the Nederlandse Handels - 
maatschappij (the oldest and largest bank in Indonesia) and 
other financial institutions led to a heavy run on the banks by 
depositors and the withdrawal of large sums, while the taking- 
over of the K.P.M. company (the largest shipping concern in 
Ihdonesia) resulted in the virtual suspension of inter-island 
shipping traffic. 


On Dee. 5 the Indonesian Minister of Justice announced 
that some 50,000 Dutch nationals in Indonesia would be 
44 expelled or repatriated ” in three stages : (1) the first group, 
numbering some 9,000, would consist of persons employed by 
the Netherlands Government (including K.L.M. officials), 
those who could be 44 replaced by Indonesians,” and those 
whose income was derived mainly from Holland ; (2) the 
second group would include 44 middle-class ” Dutch nationals, 
e.g. shopkeepers ; (3) the third phase would include 44 other 
groups ” (unspecified). Dutch experts were exempted from 
the expulsion orders. 

At the same time the Indonesian Foreign Ministry announced 
that all Dutch Consulates and Yice-Consulates throughout 
Indonesia would be closed down with the exception of the 
diplomatic mission m Jakarta, the consular section of which 
would remain open but whose cultural, military and press 
offices would be closed. The order involved the closing-down of 
the Dutch Consulates at Bandung, Surabaya and Semarang 
(Java), Medan and Palembang (Sumatra), and Macassar 
(Celebes). 

The Prime Minister of Indonesia (Dr Djuanda) issued a 
decree on Dec. 9 placing all Dutch -owned estates and planta- 
tions under the control of the Government, the implementation 
of the decree being left to the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
Sadjarwo. The latter explained (i) that the 500 Dutch estates 
(representing, it was claimed, three-quarters of all estates m 
Indonesia) would be under the control of the Central Govern- 
ment in Java and of the provincial administrations in the 
other islands ; (ii) that the new measures would be apphed 
only to Dutch and joint Dutch-Indonesian interests, and 
would remain in force as long as there was no settlement over 
West Irian ; and (m) that the present Dutch managers could 
remain indefinitely, provided they obeyed the new regulations. 

In a number of instances the former Dutch estates had been 
illegally taken over by workers and nationalist groups in rural 
areas, as had been the case with Dutch enterprises in the cities 
and towns. When issuing the above-mentioned decree, Dr. 
Djuanda forbade any 44 harmful or obstructive activity ” on 
the estates, stressing that the Government’s decision had been 
taken 44 for the sake of continuation of production important 
to the State.” The Prime Minister also gave a warning against 
any excesses that might endanger the liberty, safety and 
security of Dutch nationals, or which might cause damage to 
individual property. In particular, he called on Indonesian 
citizens not to take action against any Dutch nationals m the 
form of economic boycott or refusal to sell foodstuffs. 

A similar warning was issued by General Nasution (the 
Army Chief of Staff) who, in his capacity as Chief Military 
Administrator, issued orders forbidding the further take-over 
of Dutch firms and enterprises anywhere m the country. 
General Nasution announced that the Military Administration 
would draw up the necessary regulations in all cases where 
Dutch enterprises had already been expropriated ; that the 
regional and local military administrations would be respon- 
sible for the control of former Dutch enterprises in their 
respective areas ; and that this control must be exercised in a 
restrained and orderly manner and m the name of the Indo- 
nesian Government. 

Expulsion of Dutch Nationals. 

Of the 50,000 Dutch nationals affected by the expulsion 
order, the great majority — about 30,000 — were Eurasians 
whose families had lived in Indonesia for many years and who 
had never known the Netherlands. Between Dec. 10 and Dec. 31 
some 10,000 left Indonesia for Holland by ship and air, many 
of them being women and children. Press correspondents in 
Jakarta spoke of the 44 heart-rending scenes ” at the airport 
and dockside as families, many with young children and babies 
in arms, left the country of their birth and upbringing for a 
land unknown to them. 

By arrangement with the British and Singapore authorities, 
those evacuated by air were temporarily accommodated at a 
transit camp in Singapore before being flown to Holland. As 
stated above, the K.L.M. had been forbidden to land in 
Indonesia, and the air exodus was carried out by planes of 
British Overseas Airways, Qantas Airways (Australian) and 
Air India. The evacuation by sea was carried out by Dutch 
and British vessels — the latter including the P. and O. liner 
Himalaya and the Orient Line vessels Orontes and Oronsay, 
which were diverted from their normal routes. The New 
Zealand transport Captain Cook, bound for Singapore with a 
New Zealand battalion for Malaya, was also diverted to 
Indonesia to pick up Dutch evacuees. 
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Press reports from Jakarta stated that many Indonesians 
were becoming increasingly alarmed at the large-scale exodus 
of Dutch nationals, in view of the possible serious cl foots on 
Indonesia’s economy caused by the departure of specialists, 
technicians and businessmen. In a broadcast on Dee. 9, the 
Minister of Information said that the Indonesian Government 
still needed the services of such persons as technical experLs 
and university lecturers, who would be exempted from the 
expulsion order and for whom separate regulations would be 
drawn up. He added that if any Dutch nationals wished to 
remain in Indonesia, “ this matter could be discussed.” In 
the course of his broadcast the Minister denied that Dutch 
nationals were being “driven out” of Indonesia and stated 
that they had been 44 requested ” to leave the country. 

Reactions in the Netherlands. - Dutch Appeals to North 
Atlantic Council and United Nations. 

In a statement on Dec. 8 to the States-General in The Hague, 
the Prime Minister of the Netherlands (Dr. Drees) said that 
the Government viewed the situation m Indonesia with 44 deep 
concern ” and would do its utmost to safeguard the interests 
of Dutch nationals in that country. He described the expropria- 
tion of Dutch enterprises and the measures taken against 
individual Dutch citizens as 44 not only contrary to the law of 
nations but also to the laws of humanity.” Nevertheless, 
the Netherlands Government were 41 not without hope that 
the Indonesian Government will understand that the severance 
of the last ties with our country will harm not only us but 
Indonesia as well.” 

Aftor the Indonesian Government's expulsion order. Dr. Didos 
sent a cable to Dr. DJuanda containing an urgent appeal “to take all 
measures to enable an orderly departure of those [Dutch nationals 1 
who want to leavo." Dr. Drees referred to the cloning of tlio Dutch 
Consulates, difficulties in obtaining exit visas [required bv all 
foreigners], and hindrances to Dutch shipping, and suggested that 
the Indonesian Government should give permission for ships to 
leave according to prearranged schedules and for charier aircraft 
to pick up evacuees. In reply, I)r. Djunnda stated that Indonesia 
would place no obstacles to the evacuation of Dutch nationals and 
would take all measures to facilitate their departure. The Nether- 
lands Government also appealed to the International Red Cross 
and to the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration 
(ICItiM) for assistance in connexion with Dutch nationals threatened 
with expulsion from Indonesia. 

The Netherlands Government announced on Dee. 0 that it 
had instructed its permanent representative on the North 
Atlantic Council (Dr. van Kleffens) to call for an urgent session 
of that body so that Holland could 44 explain the position to 
her NATO partners ” and request 44 all measures of solidarity 
which the present situation demands.” The statement 
reiterated that the measures taken against Dutch nationals 
by the Indonesian Government were 64 m violation of the basic 
principles of international law and of human dignity.” 

An emergency session of the North Atlantic Council was 
accordingly held in Paris on Dec. S, when Dr. van Kleffens 
informed the Council of developments in Indonesia. No 
official statement was issued, but it was understood that Dr. 
van Kleffens had appealed to the other NATO Powers to 
display solidarity with the Netherlands in, a matter which, he 
maintained, justified co-ordinated action by the NATO 
countries. The other representatives were believed to have 
expressed sympathy for Holland, but without committing 
their Governments to joint protests or joint action ; it was 
understood, however, that the British delegate (Sir Prank 
Roberts) had referred to the British representations to the 
Indonesian Ambassador in London — see below — and to the 
assistance given by British vessels and aircraft in evacuating 
Dutch nationals from Indonesia. 

No official response was reported from the American side, beyond 
a promise to transmit the Dutch protest to Washington ; a U.S. 
official pointed out in this connexion that there appeared nothing in 
the North Atlantic Treaty requiring a collective NATO response, 
as Indonesia was outside the treaty area and no act of aggression 
had been committed against the Netherlands. 

The Netherlands Foreign Minister (Mr. Luns) informed the 
States-General on Dec. 23 that the Netherlands permanent 
representative at the United Nations had presented a letter 
to Dr. Hammarskjold protesting at the actions of the 
Indonesian Government, and requesting that the communica- 
tion be brought to the attention of the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. Referring to the 4 4 serious deteriora- 
tion ” in the situation during the past three weeks, Mr. Luns 
drew attention to the illegal expropriation of Dutch firms and 
plantations ; to the fact that Dutch nationals in Indonesia 
were forbidden to sell their private property without official 
consent ; to the arbitrary closing of consular offices ; and to 
the attempted seizure of the K.P.M. shipping fleet — many of 


whose vessels, however, had succeeded in reaching foreign 
harbours. Mr. Luns warmly thanked the British, Australian 
and Singapore Governments for their assistance m evacuating 
Dutch nationals, and spoke of the 44 spontaneous indignation ” 
which had been aroused in many countries by Indonesia’s 
actions against the Dutch minority. 

The letter presented to tlio U.N. Hocrotary-Gcneral accused the 
Indonesian Government of “ deliberately and systematically pro- 
voking the animosity of the population against a foreign minority 
in tlioir country,’ * and declared that Indonesia was “ answerable 
to the fullest extent for the present shameful situation." The letter 
continued : “ The measures taken by tlio Government of Indonesia 
not only constitute discrimination against Netherlands nationals 
but also fall below tlio minimum standards that should bo observed 
by a State in the treatment of aliens. The hostile activities directed 
against the Netherlands community In Indonesia are a flagrant 
negation of the human rights and fundamental freedoms which the 
U.N. Charter iH designed to uphold, 'flic pressure exerted on the 
Netherlands community in Indonesia should be seen as a reaction to 
tho General Assembly’s refusal to satisfy the Indonesian claim to 
Netherlands New Guinea [and as] an effort to achieve by illegal moans 
that which Indonesia haw failed to achieve through lawful procedure. 
Such action involves a challenge to tho authority of the United 
Nations.” 

As a precautionary measure, two destroyers of the Royal 
Netherlands Navy —the Drenthe (2,450 tons) and ICvertmi 
(1,740 tons) —left the Dutch naval base of Den Holder in 
mid-December for New Guinea to reinforce the destroyer 
Groningen (2,450 tons) and the frigate Johan Maurits van 
Nassau (1,500 tons), which were already in New Guinea waters. 

Australian Warning to Indonesia. 

Much perturbation was aroused in Australia by the 
Indonesian Government’s actions against the Dutch minority, 
and in particular at Indonesia’s apparent attempt to use these 
measures in order to force Holland to cede Western New 
Guinea, A statement outlining Australia’s attitude was 
issued on Dec. 12 by the Minister for Kxternal Affairs 
(Mr. Casey), with the approval of the Australian Cabinet, 

The statement emphasized that tho Australian Government did 
not wish to say anything which might contain “ the slightest element 
of injustice to our Indonesian neighbours," with whom Australia had 
lived on terms of amity and with whom there was only one major 
point of disagreement U.o. the New Guinea question.) It went on 
to mako the following points : 

(1) Indonesia, like Australia, was a member of the United Nations 
and a subscriber to the U.N* Charter. The Indonesian resolution on 
Western New Guinea had failed to secure a majority in the General 
Assembly, and Australia found it “ hard to believe " that Indonesia, 
having failed to secure her objective in the United Nations, should 
now seek to secure it by direot reprisals and intimidation of the 
oountry with which she was in dispute. If it turned out that the 
Indonesian Government woro seeking to obtain satisfaction of their 
claims to Western New Guinea by expelling Dutch citizens and 
confiscating Dutch property, and if such action were allowed to 
succeed, a “ grievous blow " would have been struck at the entire 
concept of international order which tho United Nations was created 
to defend. 

(2) In any self-governing country, the elected Government must 
accept responsibility for acts of confiscation committed by sections 
or groups. No Government oouid ** stand by and witness inside its 
own country the perpetration of widespread acts of aggression against 
a minority and wash its hands of responsibility for them," 

(3) Indonesia, like many other under-developed countries in Asia 
and elsewhere, had tho natural desire to build up tho living standards 
of her people by encouraging investment and industry. The Indo- 
nesian Government would appreciate that if Dutch investments in 
Indonesia— amounting to hundreds of millions of pounds—' woro 
subject to confiscation, with or without compensation, the intro- 
duction of foreign capital into other under-developed countries 
would be gravely discouraged. If, therefore, coufisoatlon of Dutch 
investments occurred or oontlnuod, other under-developed countries— 
as well as Indonesia herself— would inevitably find groat difficulties 
in obtaining the necessary capital and external assistance for develop- 
ing their resources. 

(4) After stressing that Australian opinion on these matters was 
“ both deep and strong," the statement pointed out that Australia 
had done what she could to help Indonesia to establish a stable arid 
orderly government. She (Australia) therefore felt qualified to 
urge upon the Indonesian Government “ that it should not do or 
permit anything which would impair the maintenance of true parlia- 
mentary democracy, or diminish the clear voice with which it should 
be able to speak in the councils of nations." 

Indonesian allegations that the Australian-Butch agreement 
of Nov. 6 (see 15865 C) contained militaiy clauses had pre- 
viously been strongly repudiated by Mr. Casey, and also by 
the Australian representative at the United Nations. In a 
statement to the Australian Parliament on Nov. 19, Mr. Casey 
had also denounced the 44 deliberate campaign of falsification ’’ 
which was apparently being waged in Indonesia in an attempt 
to influence the U.N. debate on New Guinea. Referring to 
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“fantastic” Indonesian press allegations that Australian 
troops had entered the town of Merauke, in Dutch New Guinea, 
Mr. Casey pointed out that the nearest Australian troops to 
Merauke were several hundred miles away in Papua. 

British and Malayan Reactions. 

A British official spokesman said on Dec. 6 that the Indo- 
nesian Ambassador m London (Dr. Sunano) had called at the 
Foreign Office the previous day, at his own request, and had 
been informed of the British Governments concern at the 
developments in Indonesia. The British Government were 
convinced that the expulsion of Dutch nationals “ would be 
harmful to the interests of Indonesia and could only create an 
unfavourable impression elsewhere,” and these views had been 
officially conveyed to Dr. Sunano. The spokesman added that 
Britain would offer all possible help to Dutch nationals who 
might be deported from Indonesia, and was keeping m touch 
with the Australian and Netherlands Governments on this 
matter. 

The British Embassy m Jakarta received a Note from the Indo- 
nesian Government on Dec. 19 asking that Dutch warships should 
not be allowed to use the Singapore naval base. The British Govern- 
ment's reply (delivered on Dec. 24) pointed out that facilities at the 
Singapore base were normally made available to foreign warships 
in time of peace, and that there were no grounds for restricting or 
denying such facilities 

It was announced in Kuala Lumpur on Dec. 17 that the 
Prime Minister of Malaya (Tengku Abdul Rahman) had 
instructed the Malayan Ambassidor in Jakarta to urge the 
Indonesian Government, on humanitarian grounds, to exercise 
moderation and restraint m its treatment of Dutch nationals. 
The Tengku described the developments in Indonesia as “ very 
serious ” and expressed concern lest they should have reper- 
cussions m Malaya. 

Deterioration of Economic Situation in Indonesia. - 
President Sukarno’s Warning of Hardships. 

The mass confiscations of Dutch estates, banks, shipping 
films and other institutions resulted m an immediate and 
serious deterioration of the Indonesian economic situation, as 
was subsequently admitted by several Indonesian politicians 
and economic experts, as well as by President Sukarno himself. 
The seizure of the K.P.M. shipping line, in particular, led to 
the virtual suspension of mtcr-island traffic throughout the 
Indonesian archipelago, large quantities of foodstuffs and raw 
materials being left to rot at the waterfronts because there 
were few or no vessels to carry them to other islands where 
they were needed. The following description of the prevailing 
conditions was given in a despatch (dated Dec. 18) from the 
Special Correspondent of The Times in Surabaya, normally 
the busiest port m Indonesia : 

“ In Surabaya the critical situation of Java is bleakly apparent . . . 
Apart from the Dutch embarcation, the dock area here is dead. At 
the K.P.M. wharves ships which the Government dare not allow to 
leave, for foar they will go to Singapore, lie idle in a long silent row. 
At other quays there are no ships at all . . . The price of rice, the 
staple food, has almost trebled in the past two months, and cooking 
oil from the Celebes, on which the kitchens of Surabaya depend, is 
no longer coming in. Civilian air services have been disrupted 
because the military require the aircraft. Java, with its 50 million 
[population], is thus being thrown back on its own resources while 
the outer islands go their more fortunate way, trading unofficially 
yet extensively in small craft with Indonesia’s northern neighbours. 
Sugar, rice, tea, coffee and other necessities, which should he moving 
m and out of Java, aro wasting in sheds and the holds of idle ships ...” 

In a speech at Surabaya on Dec. 11— the first since the 
attempt on his life ten days earlier (see 15903 E) — President 
Sukarno warned the Indonesian people that they would have 
to face shortages of food, clothing, and other vital commodities 
in the “ struggle for West Irian.” After calling on the people 
to be u prepared for sacrifices ” and to endure hardships, and 
appealing for the “ renewal of the revolutionary spirit of 1945,” 
he warned the people not to “ concentrate their hopes on the 
United Nations ” and declared that the campaign for West 
Irian had to be “ fought m Indonesia and not in the U.N., 
Washington, London, Moscow or Peking.” 

Among prominent Indonesians who opposed the confiscation of 
Dutch property and the expulsion of Dutch nationals was the 
President of the Bank of Indonesia, Professor Prawiranegara. In 
a statement early in December, he said that the “ actions we have 
undertaken lately in our efforts to regain West Irian are a flagrant 
violation of the provisions of our Constitution.” After criticizing 
the “high-handed” seizure of foreign enterprises in Jakarta, and 
referring to the “ chaotic effects ” of these actions as reflected in a 
run on tho banks, paralysis of exports, and soaring rice prices, he 
appealed to President Sukarno and Dr. Hatta (the Vice-President) to 
“ persuade the people to return to respect for law.” 

To counteract the serious lack of shipping resulting from 
the suspension or dislocation of the K.P.M. services and the 
withdrawal of Dutch vessels, an Indonesian Government 


representative signed an agreement In Tokio on Dec. 29 with 
the Japan Shipowners’ Association for the charter of 26 
Japanese cargo ships to Indonesia, aggregating 75,000 tons, 
together with three to five small tankers of up to 3,000 tons 
each. It was stipulated that the ships would be chartered for 
six months ; that the contracts would be renewable at six- 
monthly intervals ; and that the charter fees would be paid 
in sterling one month m advance. 

The following comment on the gravity of the economic 
posiiion in Indonesia was brought by The Economist (London) 
in its issue of Dee. 7 : 

“ . . . West New Guinea, as the Indonesians know perfectly well, 
would he nothing but a Lability for the foreseeable future. In 
ostensible pursuit of his claim to this vast tropical jungle, 1,500 miles 
from J ava, and inhabited by Papuan tribes with a stone age level of 
culturo, President Sukarno is driving the Dutch, on whom Indonesia’s 
economy depends, out of the country. In reality some of the Indo- 
nesians may see a more immediate attraction in the idea of squeezin g 
the Dutch About 70 per cent of the total estate production and 
70 per cent of the inter-island shipping are m Dutch hands ; the 
temptation to grab Dutch assets must be strong; m President 
Sukarno’s own mind it may ho strengthened by the need to distract 
public attention from tho economic and political chaos of the country 
... If the Dutch, as is to be expected, refuse to hand over New Guinea, 
and President Sukarno persists m what he is doing, the Indonesians 
will suffer far more than the Dutch. They could not, as the Dutch do 
now, make the Dutch estates yiold 28 per cent of Indonesia’s total 
exports ; they would lose a great deal of technical assistance and 
financial credit ; and they would risk losing a market which takes 
19 per cent of their exports. ...” 

The existence of famine conditions in 30 areas of Java and 
of food shortages in parts of East Indonesia was admitted on 
Dec. 18 by an Indonesian Government spokesman. 

The Indonesian Political Situation. - Dr. Sartono 
appointed Acting President. - Proclamation of “ State 
of War.” - Disturbances in Celebes. 

The Indonesian political situation remained confused 
during the events described above, and few authoritative 
details of developments were available. During the first 
fortnight of December the Dutch press and radio brought a 
number of reports alleging that President Sukarno was a 
“ virtual prisoner of the Army ” and that effective political 
control was in the hands of a triumvirate consisting of Vice- 
President Hatta, Dr. Djuanda and General Nasution. These 
allegations were denied on Dec. 15 by President Sukarno 
himself, who said that “ Amsterdam is full of rumours and 
wishful thinking ” and that there were no differences between 
himself and other political and military leaders. 

On Dee. 20, however, Dr. Sartono (Speaker of the Indonesian 
Parliament) was sworn in as acting President of Indonesia 
during the forthcoming absence from the country of President 
Sukarno, who, it was announced, would shortly take a holiday 
abroad for reasons of health. Dr. Djuanda had previously 
told the Indonesian Parliament that the President would take 
a holiday in a foreign country (unnamed) on the advice of 
his doctors. 

The head of the Indonesian Army’s Intelligence Service (Lieut. - 
Oolonel Sukendro) disclosed on Dec. 26 that 71 persons had been 
iMTOstod in connexion with the attempt on President Sukarno’s 
life on Nov. 30, including members of political parties and youth 
organizations and of the outlawed Dar-ul-Islam organization. 
Colonel Sukendro said that the “ master-mind ” of the plot against 
President Sukarno was Colonel Lubis (the former Deputy Chief of 
Staff), who was wanted in connexion with the abortive coup d'etat 
late in 1956 (see 15272 A) and who was still at large. He added that 
arrested Dar-ul-Islam suspects had confessed that Colonel Lubis 
had personally given them the grenades with which the attack on 
President Sukarno was made. 

A “ state of war ” (i.e. martial law) was proclaimed through- 
out Indonesia under a decree issued on Dec. 18 by President 
Sukarno and approved on Dec. 23 by the Indonesian Parlia- 
ment. It invested supreme authority in the Chiefs of Staff of 
the armed forces and the Cabinet. 

New regulations were issued on Dee. 30 under the “ state of war ” 
decree whereby all foreign civilian experts, irrespective of nationality, 
were required to give their services to the military authorities if 
necessary. The regulations defined experts as “ all those possessing 
scientific, technical or other specialized knowledge,” and laid down 
that such persons could be employed “ in the interests of the security, 
development and welfare of the Republic.” Penalties for non- 
compliance were fixed at a maximum of two years* imprisonment or 
fines up to 10,000 rupiahs (there are between 32 and 64 rupiahs to the 
pound sterling at official exchange rates). It was pointed out that 
the regulations were in the nature of a “precautionary” measure 
and had not yet been officially implemented, 

Though few details were given in Jakarta, it became known 
that serious disturbances had occurred in Celebes during 
December as a result of widespread attacks by Dar-ul-Islam 
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insurgents, who claimed to be m control of the whole island 
except for the south-western, tip. Foreign press correspondents 
reported that the insurgents had attacked Indonesian Army 
posts in different parts of the island, disrupted communica- 
tions and destroyed bridges over wide areas, and established 
control in a number of small towns and many villages. It was 
also admitted in Jakarta that disturbances had occurred in 
the island ol* Ambon (Amboyna), no details being given. 

U.N. Debate on New Guinea. 

As stated above, the question of Western New Guinea was 
debated at the 1 2tli session of the U.N. General Assembly 
between Nov. 20-29. A 19-nation resolution calling for 
negotiations between Indonesia and the Netherlands to resolve 
the dispute failed to gam the two-thirds majority necessary 
for adoption and was therefore rejected. 

The Assembly had previously agcood, oa the rocommondation of 
its Steering Committee, to place the New Guinea question ou its agenda, 
the voting being 49 in favour (including Indonesia and most othoi 
Afro -Asian nations, the Communist countries, and several Latin 
American countries) and 21 against (including the Netherlands, 
Great Britain, France, Australia and New Zealand). The United 
States, Canada and Turkey wore among 11 abstaining countries. 

A resolution was presented m Lhe Political Committee by 
18 Afro- Asian countries (including Indonesia) and Bolivia which 
(l) expressed concern at the prolongation, of the dispute as ” likely 
to endanger the peaceful development of the area' 1 ; (li) invited 
Indonesia and the Netherlands to “ pursue their endeavours 
to lind a solution to the dispute m conformity wild the 
principles of the U.N. Charter ” ; and (iii) requested the U.N. 
Secretary-General to assist the two parties as appropriate and 
to report to the next Assembly session. 

Dr. Subandrio (Foreign Minister of Indonesia) Haid that his 
country’s claim to “West Irian” rested on the following “ basic 
facts ” : West Irian was un integral part of the former Netherlands 
East Indies, which had been recognized as Indonesia since 19*18; 
the unity of the pooples of Indonesia and West Irian was derived 
from “ centuries of living together ” ; the Indonesian people had 
proclaimed the independence of “ the wholo of Indonesia” in 19*15 ; 
the Netherlands, in ojllloial agreements and pledges, bad undertaken 
to promote the establishment of complete sovereignty for the whole 
of Indonesia ; tho formal transfer of sovereignty hint taken place 
** irrevocably ” on Poe. 27, 19*19, and it had boon agreed in l9o() that 
the dispute over the political status of West Irian should bo resolved 
by peaceful moans. Dr. Bubundrio denied that the principle of 
self-determination applied to the people of Western Now Guinea, 
and asserted that it had been introduced by the Netherlands to 
“ confuse the issue.” Warning the Committee that tho patience of 
the Indonesian people was “ not inexhaustible,” he said that if the 
U.N, failed to satisfy Indonesia’s claim she might have to fall back 
on ** other action short of war.” Dr. Subandrio adclod that the 
reoent Austrailan-Netherlands declaration on Now Guinea seemed 
to have “ military implications,” and expressed disquiet at reports 
that “ arms shipments were flowing from tho Netherlands to West 
Irian.” 

Dr. Sastroamidjojo (Indonesian representative at tho U.N., and 
a former Prime Minister) also gave a warning that this might bo the 
last occasion on which Indonesia would try to “ seek a peaceful 
solution through the United Nations ” if the 19-nation resolution 
failed to secure the necessary majority in tho General Assembly, in 
such an eventuality Indonesia would have “ no alter native ” but to 
seek a solution ” in her own way.” 

Mr, Schuurman (Netherlands representative at the U.N.) empha- 
sized that his country “ cannot and will not comply with Indonesian 
demands for the annexation of Netherlands New Guinea, nor enter 
into any negotiations concerning the future status of that territory 
without its inhabitants having the right to decide on tlioir own 
political future.” The right of self -determination, ho said, was 
explicitly set forth in the U.N. Charter, and tho Netherlands adhered 
to that principle. After stressing that complote peaoo, law and 
order” prevailed in Western New Guinea, and that there was no 
disposition on the part of its inhabitants to ” yield to the domination 
of Jakarta 2,000 miles away,” Mr. Schuurman declared that " if 
there is any threat to peace it comes from Indonesia and not from 
the Netherlands.” 

Mr. Luns (Netherlands Foreign Minister) pointed out that Indonesia 
had, on the one hand, demanded negotiations on the future status of 
the territory, but, on the other hand, had argued that Western Now 
Guinea was part of her territory, whioh left no room for negotiations 
and simply meant that the Netherlands was askod to hand the 
territory over to Indonesia. Whereas the demand for negotiations 
was a political question which oould be considered within the 
Assembly’s competence, Indonesia’s claim to sovereignty over 
Western New Guinea was a purely legal question which should be 
dealt with by the International Court of Justice. In this connexion 
he reminded the Committee that the Netherlands had wanted to 
consult the International Court but that Indonesia had refused. 
Mr. Luns emphasized that the®© was “ no truth whatsoever ” in the 
Indonesian allegation that the Australian- Dutch agreement had 
^Plications,” and described that allegation as a 
6 malicious invention.' ’ 


M. Peive (U.W.S.ll.) oxproHHod full support for Indonesia and 
called upon the U.N. to end a situation caused by ” tho unlawful 
seizure of the territory by Tho Hague, backed by U.H. oil interests.” 
After accusing the Netherlands and Australia of a ” brutal regime of 
colonial oppression” in New Guinea, ho assorted that Australia's 
membership of SEATO ‘‘showed the reason why certain Australian 
quarters are interested in preserving the Dutch colonial regime.” 

Dr. Ronald Walker (Australia) strongly protested at tho “ ridi- 
culous ” remarks of the representative of tlm Soviet Union, “that 
well-known defender of the self-determination of peoples.” 
Australia’s membership of SWATO, ho emphasized, bad nothing 
whatever to do with the question of Western New Guinea, which wuh 
of “direct, interest and importance” to his country. Tho Dutch- 
Indonesian Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty l of December 1JH 9 1 
made it clear that Western Now Guinea did not belong to Indonesia., 
and if there was any difference In interpretation it should bo referred 
to the international Court. Indonesia, however, was “ interested In 
nothing loss ” than unconditional transfer of sovereignty, so that 
there was really no purpose in direct nr 'got la. t Ions between the two 
parties. The choice lay between self-determination for tine people of 
Western New Guinea, which had boon promised by the Netherlands 
but rejected by Indonesia, or annexation by Indonesia. After 
refuting Dr. Subatidrio’s contention that tho people of Indonesia 
and Western New Guinea had “ lived together for centuries.” Dr, 
Walker called on the Assembly not to allow itself to lie Influenced by 
Indonesia’s ” threats.” 

The 19-nalion resolution was approved by the Political 
Committee on Nov. 27, the voting being 1*2 ’ in favour and 
28 against, with II abstentions. In the full General Assembly 
on Nov. 29, the resolution received 41 volt's in favour and 29 
against, with 11 abstentions, and Unis failed to secure adoption 
because the affirmative voles fell considerably short, of the 
two-thirds majority needed for the endorsement of major 
political decisions by the full Assembly. The only differences 
m the voting were that, the Philippine representative supported 
the resolution in the Political Committee hut was absent in 
the plenary session, whilst, the South African delegate was 
absent in the Political Committee and voted against the 
resolution in the Assembly. 'The voting in the plenary session 
was as follows : 

In favour (41) : Afghanistan, Albania., Dull via., Bulgaria, Burma, 
Byelorussia, (ley ton, Costa Rlea, (izceboslovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Libya, Malaya, 
Morocco, Nopal, Pakistan, Persia., Poland, Rumania, Small Arabia, 
Slam, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, Ukraine, U.B.S.IL, Yemen, mid 
Y ngoslavia. 

Against (29) : Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Nationalist China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominloan Republic, Franco, Honduras, Iceland, Irish Republic, 
Israel, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Peru, Portugal, South Africa., Spain, Sweden, and tho 
United Kingdom, 

Abstentions (11) : Cambodia, Ecuador, Finland, Liberia, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Turkey, United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Tho Philippine delegate was absent, as explained above* 

Speaking after the vote, Dr. Subandrio expressed “ deep 
regret ” that the resolution had failed to secure adoption. 
After pointing out that there might be u grave consequences,” 
he added ; “ Up to now we have done our utmost to conduct 
our policy in such a way as to discourage any action which 
might lead to disturbances in the territory under dispute and 
its surroundings. To uphold this policy now would be an 
almost impossible task for any Indonesian Government.” 

It was announced in .Jakarta on Dee. 21 Unit the u Action 
Committee for the Liberation of West Irian” had been 
dissolved and its functions taken over by the National Security 
Council, which is headed by the Indonesian Prime Minister 
and includes Lhe Chiefs of Staff of the armed forces. 
(Indonesian Embassy Press Office, London - Algemcen 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam - Netherlands News Agency - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - U.N, Information 
Centre, London - New York Times - Australian News and 
Information Bureau - Economist) (Prev. rep. New Guinea, 
Dutch-Australian Agreement, 15865 C ; U.N. Debate 
on New Guinea (nth Session), 15505 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — “Truth” ceases Publication. 

The weekly review Truth ceased publication with its issue of 
Dec. 28 after a lifetime of 80 years. Founded by Henry 
Labouchfcre on Jan. 4, 1877, the review was conservative in 
politics and was known for its distinctively independent and 
forthright style. During its career it was involved in a number 
of legal actions as a result of its often vehement attacks on 
what it regarded as the shady and the dishonest. In 1958 
Staples Press took over control of Truth from Mr. Collin 
Brooks, who had relinquished the editorship after 12 years. 
Mr. Ronald Staples, the controlling shareholder of Truth, 
died on Dec. 6, 1957.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (1558? A.) 
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A. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for November 
and December. - Prix Goncourt Award for 1957. 

Selected books published m Great Britain, the United 
States, and France are given below : 

Great Britain. Alexander, Michael — ” The True Blue : The Life 
and Adventures of Colonel Fred Burnaby, 1 842-85.” (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 30s.) 

BelofI, Max — ” Europe and the Europeans.” (Chatto and Wmdus, 
25s.) 

Bowra, Sir Maurice — ” The Greek Experience.” (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, History of Civilisation senes, 36s.) 

Butterfield, Herbert — ” George III and the Historians.” (Collins, 
21s.) 

Charlton, Warwiok — ” The Voyage of Mayflower II.” (Cassell, 16s.) 

Feis, Herbert — ” Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin . The War they 
Waged and the Peace they Sought.” (Oxford University Press, 42s.) 

Fisher, Margery and James — ” Shackleton.” (Barrie, 30s.) 

FitzGibbon, Constantine — ” The Blitz.” London 1940-41. (Allan 
Wingate, 21s.) 

Fleming, lan — ” The Diamond Smugglers.” (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 

Foot, Michael — ” The Pen and the Sword.” Jonathan Swift and 
the Duke of Marlborough. (MacGibbon and Kee, 30s.) 

Green, V. H. 11.--“ Oxford Common Room . A Study of Lmcoln 
College and Mark Pattison.” (Edward Arnold, 30s.) 

Guillain, Robert — “ The Blue Ants : 600 Million Chinese under 
the Red Flag.” Translated from the French. (Seeker & Warburg, 25s.) 

de Hartog, Jan — ” The Lost Sea.” Translated from the Dutch. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 

” History of the Second World War : The War against Japan — 
Volume I.” (H.M. Stationery Office, 55s.) 

Hutchinson, R.C. — ” March the Ninth * A Story.” (Geoffrey 
Bles, 15s.) 

Hyde, Douglas — “ God’s Bandit.” The Story of Father Orione. 
(Peter Davies, 15s ) 

Kennedy, Sir John — ” The Business of War : The War Narrative 
of Major-General Sir John Kennedy.” (Hutchinson, 25s.) 

Lissner, Ivar — “ The Living Past : The Great Civilizations of 
Mankind.” Translated from the German. (Capo, 42s.) 

Lowis, Commander Geoffrey — “ Fabulous Admirals.” (Putnam, 
21s.) 

Lyman, Richard W. — “The First Labour Government, 1924.” 
(Chapman and Ilall, 25s.) 

Maurois, Andr6 — ” The Three Musketeers : A Study of the 
Dumas Family.” Translated from the French. (Cape, 35s.) 

Maxwell, Gavm — ” A Reed Shaken by the Wind.” Travels on the 
Lower Tigris. (Longmans, 21s.) 

McCarthy, Mary — ” Memories of a Catholic Girlhood.” (William 
Heinemann, 21s.) 

Nicolson, Harold — ” Journey to Java.” (Constable, 21s.) 

Packe, Michael St. John — “ The Bombs of Orsini.” (Seeker and 
Warburg, 25s.) 

Philip, II.R.1I. Prince — ” Selected Speeches, 1948-1955.” (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.) 

Stead, Philip John-—” The Police of Paris.” (Staples PreBS, 15s.) 

Stirling, Monica — ” The Fine and the Wicked : The Life and 
Times of Ouida.” (Victor Gollancz, 21s.) 

Todd, F. M. — ” Politics and the Poet : A Study of Wordsworth.” 
(Methuen, 25s.) 

Werth, Alexander — ” The Strango History of Pierre Mend&s- 
France and the Great Conflict over French North Africa.” (Barrie, 30s. ) 

White, Patrick — ” Voss.” A Novel of Australia. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 16s.) 

United States. Lemer, Max — ” America as a Civilization : Life 
and Thought in the United States Today.” (Simon and Schuster, 
New York, $10) 

Moses, Robert — ” La Guardia : A Salute and a Memoir.” (Simon 
and Schuster, New York, $2.50) 

Roberts, Kenneth—” Water Unlimited.” (Doubleday, New York, 
$3.95) 

Ruark, Robert—” The Old Man and the Boy.” (Henry Holt, 
New York, $4.95) 

“ Triumph over Odds : An Anthology.” Edited by J . Donald 
Adams. (Duell, Sloane and Pearce, New York, $6.00) 

France. Crouzet, Maurice—” Histoire g6n6rale des civilisations : 
L’Epoque contemporaine.” (Presses Umversitaires de France, 

3.000 francs) _ 

Guimard, Paul— ” Rue du Havre.” (Editions Denoel, Pans, 

450 fra, nos). Prix InteralhL 

M6gret, Christian — ” Le carrefour des solitudes.” (Julliard, Paris, 

1.000 francs). Prix Fimina, 

Peisson, Edouard— ” La route du p61e sud.” (Grasset, Pans, 
690 franos) „ _ , 

Vailland, Roger— ” La loi.” (Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Pans, 
750 francs). Prix Goncourt . 

The Prix Goncourt — the leading French literary prize — 
was awarded by the AcacUmie Goncourt on Dec. 2 to M. Roger 
Vailland for his novel La loi (see above). M. Vailland (50), 
formerly a journalist for Paris-Soir , distinguished himself in 
the wartime Resistance movement and published his first 
novel in 1945. He was at one time a member of the Communist 
Party but was censured by the party in 1956 when, together 
with other writers, he signed a protest against the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary. (Ed. K.C.A. - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Book Selections, 15833 A.) 


B. PHILIPPINES. — Presidential and Congressional 
Elections. - Re-election of President Garcia. 

Presidential elections held in the Philippines on Nov. 12 
resulted in a victory for Sefior Carlos Garcia, candidate of the 
Nacionalista Party, who — according to virtually complete 
returns issued by the Election Commission on Dec. 1 — obtained 
1,992,806 votes against 1,377,202 for his nearest rival, Sefior 
Jos6 Yulo of the Liberal Party. In the elections for the Vice- 
Presidency, however, the Nationalist candidate (Sefior Jos6 
Laurel) was defeated by the Liberal candidate (Sefior Diasdado 
Macapagal), who secured 2,185,269 votes against 1,767,920 for 
Sefior Laurel. 

Of the other three candidates contesting the presidential 
elections, Senor Manuel Manalian, leader of the newly-formed 
Progressive Party, received 1,034,124 votes ; Senator Claro 
Recto, leader of the Nationalist-Citizens Party and the only 
candidate to oppose the Philippine-U.S. defence agreement, 
obtained 425,447 votes ; and Senor Antonio Quirino, a dissident 
Liberal and a younger brother of the late President Elpidio 
Quirino, polled 60,099 votes. 

Sefior Garcia (61), whose political folio wmg was particularly 
strong m the southern islands (the Eastern and Western Visayas and 
Mindanao), had been elected Vice-President in the 1953 elections 
and had succeeded Sefior Magsaysay as President on the latter’s 
death in an air crash 111 March [see 15456 D]. The Liberal Party 
nominee — Sefior Yulo, a former Secretary of Justice and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives — represented powerful business 
interests, being himself a sugar planter and industrialist, as well as 
a promment politician with great influence m Luzon. 

Sefior Macapagal (48), the successful vice -presidential candidate, 
is a lawyer by profession, was Counsellor at the Foreign Mmistry, 
and was a member of the Philippine delegation at the U.N. General 
Assembly in 1948. He a drew large part of his support from the 
island of Luzon. 

Although there were no significant differences among the main 
parties over domestic or foreign policies, much interest was aroused 
by the emergence of the Progressive Party led by Sefior Manahan, 
which denounced the graft and corruption alleged to be prevalent 
in the Nationalist and Liberal parties. Sefior Manahan, who 
described himself as a ” people’s candidate,” olaimed to represent 
the ideals of the late President Magsaysay (of whom he was a close 
friend) and promised to continue the latter’s social and land reform 
programmes. The Progressive Party also campaigned against 
alleged corrupt election practices through excessive expenditure on 
patronage, campaign managers, and advertising. 

Polling on Luzon was considerably affected by a typhoon 
which flooded extensive areas of the island. In many rural 
areas large numbers of voters were prevented from reaching 
the polling-stations by swollen rivers, damaged bridges and 
flooded roads ; 20 people were drowned by the floods, while 
several thousand families had to be evacuated. Casualties 
arising out of election clashes were fewer than in the previous 
two elections, 22 people being killed in fights between rival 
groups as compared with 50 in 1949. 

In his first public statement after the election, President Garoia 
said that his Government would continue to maintain close relations 
with the United States. Referring to the disagreement over the 
status of U.S. military bases in the Philippines, which had led to the 
breakdown of talks between the two Governments in December 1956 
[see 15307 D], he said that a basis for the resumption of those talks 
would have to be found. On the domestic situation, Sefior Garcia 
said that the main problem before the country was ” economic in 
nature ” ; he outlined a programme aiming at the utilization of 
natural resources, self-sufficiency in food, production of raw materials 
needed for the many new industries which had been established in 
the Philippine Republic, and stabilization of the Government's 
fiscal position. 

General elections for one-third of the Senate (eight seats out 
of 24) and for a new House of Representatives (102 seats) also 
took place on Nov. 12. Of the Senate seats, six went to the 
Nationalist Party and two to the Liberal Party. 

(The Times, Manila - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 

Elections, 13305 A 5 President Garcia, 15456 D.) 

C. ALBANIA. — Soviet Economic and Technical Aid. 

An agreement on Soviet economic and technical assistance 
to Albania was signed in Moscow on Nov. 22 by General 
Mehmet Shehu, the Albanian Prime Minister, and M. Mikoyan, 
the Soviet Deputy Premier. Under the agreement the U.S.S.R. 
will grant Albania a long-term loan of 160,000,000 roubles 
for the development of the Albanian national economy during 
the period 1957-60, with special emphasis on the development 
of Albania’s agriculture and of her oil, mining, and other 
industries. The aid will take the form of Soviet technical 
advice and of deliveries of industrial plant and equipment, and 
the Soviet loan will be repaid by Albanian exports to the 
U.S.S.R. — (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 9946 E,) 
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A. PAKISTAN. — Resignation of Chundrigar Cabinet. 
- New Government formed by Mr. Fir 02 Khan Noon. 

The Coalition Government of Mr. Chundrigar resigned on 
Dec. 11 following a serious disagreement between the Moslem 
League and the Republican Party over the electorate issue. 

Although, when the Chundrigar Cabinet was formed, it had been 
agreed that the previous policy of Joint electorates should be aban- 
doned. in favour of separate electorates, the central committee of the 
Republican Party, mooting at Lahore on Nov. 10, adopted three 
resolutions : (i) that the Rill restoring separate electorates which 
had been drafted by the Cabmot should not be introduced in the 
National Assembly, as planned by Mr. Chundrigar ; (ii) that the 
Government should not do anything that might dolay general 
elections beyond November 1958 ; and (iii) that a sub -committee 
bo appointed to ascertain public opinion in Bast Pakistan on the 
electorate issue. T)r. Khan Salnb, tho Republican loader and foinior 
Prime Minister of West Pakistan, stated on Nor. 24 that his party 
firmly supported a joint electorate system and would not compromise 
on principles to roach an understanding with tho Moslem League 
on tho electorate system. 

Following unsuccessful efforts by Mr. Chundrigar to form a 
new Government, President Mirza invited Malik Firoz Khan 
Noon, the outgoing Foreign Minister and leader of the Repub- 
lican Parliamentary Party in the National Assembly, to do so. 
Mr. Noon and the members of his Cabinet were sworn in on 
Dec. 16 , the new Government’s membership being : 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon 

(Republican) . . . . Prime Minister, Foreign Affairs, 

Frontier Regions, Defence, 
Economic Affairs, Rehabilita- 
tion, Information and Broad- 
casting, Law, Kashmir Affairs 
and Parliamentary Affairs. 

*Syed Amjad All 

(Republican) . . . . Finance, 

f Mr. MozafFar Ali Qizilbash 

(Republican) . . . . Industry and Commerce. 

*Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur 

(Republican) . . . . Interior. 

I Mian Jaffar Shall 

(Republican) . . . . Food and Agriculture. 

fMr. Abdul Aleem 

(Republican) . . . . Works, Labour, and Minority 

Affairs, 

Mr. Ramizuddin Ahmed 

(Dissident Krishak Sramik) Communications. 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Datta 

(Republican) . . , . Health and Education. 

fMr. II. M. B. Soomro 

(Republican) . . , . Minister of State for Defence, 

Economic Affairs, Rehabilita- 
tion, Information and Broad- 
casting, Kashmir Affairs, Law 
and Parliamentary Affairs. 

tMr. A. Kumar Das 

(Independent) . . . Minister of State for Finance. 

♦Held same portfolio in Chundrigar Cabinet. 

tITeld different portfolio previously, or took over additional 
portfolios in now Cabinet. 

Mr. Noon’s Cabinet was supported by a coalition consisting 
of the Republican Party, that group of the Krishak Sramik 
party led by Hamidul Haq Choudhury (the former Foreign 
Minister), the Awami League, the National Awami Party, the 
Congress Party, and the Scheduled Castes Federation. The 
four latter parties, however, while promising full support, had 
declined to be represented in the Cabinet pending the holding 
of general elections. 

[The Krishak Sramik party consists of two groups. The larger 
one, with four members in the National Assembly, participated in 
the previous Coalition Government under Mr. Chundrigar; the 
smaller group, led by Mr. Choudhury, has two members in tho 
National Assembly.] 

For biographical details of Malik Firoz Khan Noon, who had 
been Minister of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations 
in both the Suhrawardy and Chundrigar Cabinets, see 15112 A. 
Sved Amjad Ali, Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur, and Mian Jaffar 
Shah were also members of the Suhrawardy and Chundrigar 
Governments. The only newcomers were Mr. Datta (a promi- 
nent Dacea lawyer, and formerly a Congress leader in East 
Bengal) and Mr. Ramizuddin Ahmed. 

In a statement after taking office (Nov. IT) Malik Firoz 
Khan Noon said that Pakistan desired to live in amity and 
fidendship with India, as with all nations, but would “ not 
yield to anybody on her rights and would continue to strive 
for the right of self-determination for the people of Kashmir.” 
His Government would stand by Pakistan’s military and 
other alliances, and there would be no change in foreign policy. 


Internally, his Government would try to overcome the grave 
food problem and to achieve self-sufficiency ; it would also 
fight inflation, root out corruption, rehabilitate refugees, and 
“ strive to make life happier for the common man.” lie added 
that his Government was not yet complete and would shortly 
be expanded.-- (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
(Prcv. rep. 15866 € 5 15819 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Finance Act, 1957. 

The Finance Bill, 11)57, embodying the provisions announced 
by the Chancellor of tho Exchequer in his 1957-58 Budget, 
(sec 15481 A), was enacted on July 81, 1957, with only minor 
modifications. 

The following amendments —all sponsored or accepted by 
the Government — were agreed to during the House of Commons 
Committee and Report, stages, which took place respectively 
from May 21 - July 10 and on July 10- 17. 

(1) To provide, in connexion with gifts inter rims, that property 
which was Tree of estate duty before tho publication of tho Hill 
should not bo made subject to such duty under the Hill, provided 
that tho persons who would be responsible for paying the duty 
exorcised an option to this effect. 

Mr. Enoch Powell (Financial Secretary to the Treasury), moving 
tho amendment in the Report stage, explained that it fulfilled a 
promise given by the Chancellor of tho Exchequer during tho discus- 
sion of an earlier amendment moved by Sir Patrick Spent (0.) but 
subsequently withdrawn. tSir Patrick's amendment had boon inten- 
ded to cover oases whom the donor of an inter vims gift died within 
flvo years, leaving tho recipient liable for estate duty on the gift 
although ho might meanwhile have spent or disposed of it, Mir 
Patrick had argued that in oases of this kind tho clause of tho Finance 
Bill covering gifts inter rims would impose serious obligations on 
persons who might not have the wherewithal to meet tho estate duty.l 
Mr. Powell explained that the Government amendment gave the 
ml plant of such gifts tho option of coming under the old law or the 
now, becauso in some oases tho duty might bo Ions under tho Bill 
than under tho old law. 

(2) To provide, also In the ease of gifts inter vims. Hint tho douce 
u should bo treated, for the purposes of the Bill, as divesting himself, 
voluntarily and without consideration, of any interest in property 
which merged or was extinguished in another Interest hold or 
acquired by him in the name property.” 

Sir Harry Hylton- Poster (HoUeltor-(loneral), moving this amend- 
ment, explained that it was intended to deal with a form of ” dis- 
appearing trick ” which might become a convenient way of disposing 
of real property without the rlHk of incurring estate duty, tinder 
tho Bill, where a donee had ceased to possess the property originally 
given, the charge would fall on the property ho had received In 
substitution, but tho Bill did not deal with what could ho dene with 
a leasehold interest. 

If, for instance, tho donor gave a leasehold Interest oh a gift, and 
the donee bought tho reversion to the lease, that leasehold interest 
would disappear because it would merge in the reversion and there 
would bo no substituted property on which tv charge for estate duty 
could b© made. 

(3) To enable a company to defer adopting the status of nu ” over- 
seas trade corporation ” (see page 15485), or to relinquish such status 
and re -assume it at a later date. 

Mr. Powell, in moving this amendment, explained that it would 
give companies which had never boon ** overseas trade corporations ” 
tho option of deferring qualification ns such for as long as they wished. 
A company which had already qualified ns ail ” overseas trade 
corporation,” but wished to cease to be so qualified, would, however, 
only be able to do so by virtu© of a direction of tho Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, who would need to bo satisfied (a) that, as a result 
of giving up its status, tho company would enjoy relief enabling it to 
sot off trading losses and capital charges against Income ; (b) that 
this was the solo or main benefit that the company would derive from 
ceasing to qualify aR an “ overseas trade corporation.” 

(4) To ensure that a U.K. company which was not itself an ” over- 
seas trade corporation,” but was a shareholder in one and received 
dividends from it, should be in the same position as regards taxation 
as it would have been if tho dividends had not come from an ” over- 
seas trade corporation.” 

Mr. Powell pointed out in this connexion that normally a U.K. 
company drawing dividends from a second U.K, company trading 
overseas would obtain credit for foreign tax against both luoomo-tax 
and profits tax. Where, however, the second company was an 
“ overseas trado corporation ” it was, as such, exempt from profits 
tax under the Bill. The effect of this would bo that the first company 
would be unable to obtain credit against its profits tax for any foreign 
tax still outstanding after it had boon applied against the income-tax 
payable by it on tho dividend received from the ” overseas trade 
corporation.” 

(5) To increase from £85 to £100 the income which a child might 
enjoy in its own right before the parent became disqualified from 
drawing child allowance. (Moved by Mr. Arbuthnot, Conservative, 
and accepted by the Government). 

The Bill was finally passed by the House of Commons on 
July 19 and by the House of Lords on July 81 •— (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 
(Prev. rep. 1957-58 Budget, 15481 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The New Year Honours. 

The New Year Honours List was published on Jan. 1, 1958, 
the principal awards being set out below : 

Barons. Sir Norman Birkett, Q.C., Lord Justice of Appeal from 
1950-57 and Judge of the King's Bench Division from 1941-50, 
Field-Marshal Sir John Hardmg, lately Governor of Cyprus. 

[Sir Norman Birkett was chairman of the recent Privy Council 
inquiry into telephone -tapping— see 15776 A.] 

Baronets. Colonel Sir Robert Chapman (a former Conservative 
M.P. for Houghton-le -Spring, Durham), for political and public 
services m the North of England; Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, M.P. 
(Conservative, Faraham), for political and public services ; Sir 
Harry Platt, lately President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

A baronetcy had previously (Nov. 9) been conferred on Sir Cullum 
Welch, Lord Mayor of London in 1956-57. 

Companion of Honour. Viscount Nuffield, for public and philan- 
thropic services. [The benefactions of Lord Nuffield— who is 80- 
are estimated at £28,000,000.] 

Knights Bachelor. Mr. Stanislaus Baker, Receiver for the Metro- 
politan Pohce District ; Mr. Arthur Barnard, Director-General of 
Inspection, Ministry of Supply; Mr. Walter Barrie, chairman of 
Lloyd's ; Mr. George Benson, M.P. (Labour, Chesterfield), for 
political and public services; Professor J. R. M. Butler, Chief 
Historian, Cabinet Office ; Mr. William Cook, Deputy Director of 
the Atomic Weapons Research Establishment, Aldermaston ; 
Alderman Christopher Cowan, for political and public services in 
Middlesex ; Dr. Henry Cowan, Chief Medical Officer, Dept, of Health 
for Scotland ; Alderman William Crane, chairman of the Housing 
Committee, Nottingham County Borough Council ; Mr. Gerald 
d'Erlanger, chairman, British Overseas Airways Corporation ; 
Mr. James Douglas, chairman, Southern Area Agricultural Executive 
Committee, Scotland ; Mr. Claude Elliott, Provost of Eton College , 
Mr. Stanley Harley, for pohtical and public services in the Midlands ; 
Major Ernest Harston, secretary, British Empire Service League ; 
Mr. Frank Hawker, Director of the Bank of England ; Alderman 
Frederick Hoare, lately Sheriff of the City of London; Dr. Julian 
Huxley, the biologist and writer; Professor Christopher Ingold, 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, London , Colonel Colm 
Thornton-Kemsley, M.P. (National Liberal and Conservative, North 
Angus and Mearns), for pohtical and public services ; Professor 
Hans Krebs, Whitley Professor of Biochemistry, University of 
Oxford ; Mr. Thomas Lund, secretary of the Law Society ; Colonel 
James Miller, president of the Association of County Councils in 
Scotland and Convenor of Berwickshire County Council , Mr. 
Kenneth Murray, lately ohairman of tho Royal Bank of Scotland ; 
Mr. Edward Norman, Chief Inspector of Taxes, Board of Inland 
Revenue ; Mr. Fred Parkos, for political and public services in 
Lancashire ; Mr. William Bentley Purchase, the London Coroner ; 
Mr. Halford Reddish, for political and publio services in Rugby ; 
Mr. Sydney C. Roberts, Master of Pembroke College, Cambridgo ; 
Mr. Foster Robinson, for publio services in Bristol , Mr. Steven 
Runciman, the historian ; Mr. John Weir Russell, for political 
services in London ; Mr. Ernest Stacey, for political services in 
Liverpool ; Mr. Hubert Thomley, Clerk of the North Riding County 
Council, Yorkshire ; Mr. Ashley Ward, for political and public 
services in Sheffield; Alderman Daniel Williams, for political and 
public services in Cardiff ; Mr. Walter Worboys, chairman of the 
Council of Industrial Design. 

[Mr. George Benson, M.P., has been chairman of the Publio 
Accounts Committee of the House of Commons ; Professor Butler, 
as Chief Historian to the Cabinet Office, is in charge of the official 
military histories of the Second World War; Mr. William Cook 
directed the British thermo -nuclear tests at Christmas Island in 
June 1957 ; Mr. Fred Parkes, of Blackpool, is chairman of one of 
the biggest fishing concerns in the world; Mr. S. C. Roberts is 
well known as an authority on Dr. Johnson and Sherlock Holmes ; 
and Mr. Steven Runciman (the Hon. J. C. Stevenson Runciman), 
the authority on Byzantine history, is particularly known for his 
histories of the Crusades.] 

Other recipients of knighthoods and other awards (in addition 
to those enumerated above) included the following ; 

Prime Minister’s List. Mr. Maurice Adams, Civil Engineer-in-Chief, 
Admiralty ; Mr. Neville Gass, chairman, British Petroleum Co. Ltd. ; 
Mr. Harry Melville, secretary. Dept, of Scientific and Industrial 
Research ; Mr. Arthur Owen, deputy-chairman, Board of Customs 
and Excise ; Major-General William Penney, lately director, London 
Communications Security Agency ; Brigadier George Walton, 
chairman, Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Association, County 
Durham. 

Foreign Office List. Mr. William Allen, of the Foreign Office ; 
Mr. Ian Henderson, H.M. Ambassador in Panama City ; Mr. Edgar 
Joint, H.M. Ambassador in Bogota ; Mr. George Middleton, H.M. 
Ambassador in Beirut. 

Commonwealth Relations Office List. The Hon. Stanley Burbury, 
Chief Justice of Tasmania ; Mr. Patrick Fletcher, Minister of Native 
Affairs, Lands, Irrigation and Surveys, Government of Southern 
Rhodesia ; Mr. Owain Jenkms, a member of the U.K. business 
community in India; Mr. Howard Mallaby, U.K. High Commis- 
sioner in New Zealand ; the Hon. Alan Mansfield, Chief Justice of 
Queensland ; Mr. Archibald Park, Lord Mayor of Hobart, Tasmania ; 
the Hon. Roslyn PhUp, Senior Puisne Judge, Supreme Court of 
Queensland ; Mr. Geoffrey Tory, U.K. High Commissioner in 
Malaya ; Dr. William Upjohn, of Melbourne (Victoria), for services 
to surgery ; Mr. John Williams, managing director of the Herald 
and Weekly Times Ltd., Melbourne, Victoria. 


Colonial Office List. Dr. Wilfred Marcus Askwith, Bishop of 
Gloucester and Prelate of the Order of St. Michael and St. George ; 
Mr. Patrick Hogan, Q.C., Chief Justice of Hong Kong ; Mr. Yusufali 
Jivanjee, for public services in Tanganyika ,* Mr. Audley McKisack, 
Q.C., Chief Justice of Uganda ; Mr. George Roberts, for publio 
services m the Bahamas ; Alhaji Mnhammadu Sanusi, Emir of 
Kano, Nigeria ; Mr. Alexander Williams, Governor of the Leeward 
Islands. 

The conferment of a knighthood on Mr. William Goode, the new 
Governor of Singapore (see 15732 C), had previously been announced 
on Nov. 6, 1957. 

Royal Navy List, Army List and R.A.F. List. Recipients of knight- 
hoods in the armed forces included Vice-Admiral Robert Elkins, 
Surgeon Vice-Admiral Robert May, Vice-Admiral Richard Onslow, 
Vice -Admiral Rallm Robertshaw, Lieut.-General Richard Goodbody 
(lately Colonel Commandant, Royal Regiment of Artillery), Lieut.- 
General Harold Pyman (late Royal Armoured Corps), Air Marshal 
Hugh Constantine (Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans and Policy, 
SHAPE), Air Marshal Edmund Hudleston (Vice-Chief of Air Staff), 
Air Marshal Patrick Potter (Director-General of R.A.F. Medical 
Services) and Air Vice-Marshal Arthur McDonald (A.O.C.-in-C., 
Technical Training Command). 

Commonwealth of Australia List. Major-General Walter Cawthom, 
Australian High Commissioner m Pakistan ; Dr. Herbert Grieve, of 
New South Wales, for services to medicine ; the Very Rev. Francis 
Rolland, Moderator-General of tho Presbyterian Church of Australia, 
1954-57 ; Dr. Ralph Whiahaw, of Tasmania, for services to medicine , 
Lieut.-General Eno Woodward, Australian Army; Major-General 
George Wootten, chairman of the Repatriation Commission. 

New Zealand List. The Hon. Kenneth Gresson, president of the 
N.Z. Court of Appeal; Mr. William Hale, chairman of the Dairy 
Board (1938-57), for services to the dairy industry; Dr. Ernest 
Marsden, of Wellington, for services to science. 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland List. Mr. Stephen Courtauld, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, Rhodes National Gallery. 

D.B.E. Awards. The D.B E. was conferred on Brigadier Cccile 
Johnson, Queen Alexandra's Royal Army Nursing Corps ; Alderman 
Miss Mary Kingsmill Jones, for public services m Manchester; and 
Miss Rose Macaulay, the writer. 

C.B.E. Awards. Recipients of the C.B.E. included Professor G. O. 
Allen, member of the Monopolies Commission and Professor of 
Political Economy, University of London; Mr, Denis Compton, 
the Middlesex and England cricketer and former Arsenal footballer ; 
Mr. Clifford Cnrzon, the pianist ; Professor G. R. Driver, Professor 
of Semitio Philology, University of Oxford ; Miss Barbara Hepwortb, 
the sculptress ; Mr. Louis MacNeice, the writer and poet ; Mme. 
Alicia Markova, the prima ballerina ; Mr. Oliver Messol, the theatrical 
designer ; Mr. Boris Ord, the organist, Director of Music at King’s 
College, Cambridge ; Mr. Dai Rees, the golfer ; and Mr. Robert 
Speaight, the actor and author. 

[Mr. Denis Compton (39), who has represented England at both 
cricket and association football, announced his retirement from 
professional cricket at the end of the 1957 season. Mr. Dai Rees 
captained the British golf team which won the Ryder Cup from the 
United States in 1957, for the first time in 24 years. Professor Driver 
has played a leading part in the controversy over the origin of the 
Dead Sea scrolls.]. 

The emergence of Ghana and of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland as full members of the Commonwealth was 
reflected in the appearance for the first time of separate lists 
for these two countries. The awards in the Ghana List were 
made to U.K. nationals holding official appointments in that 
country, as Ghanaian citizens are no longer eligible for 
British honours (see 15480 E). 

The following titles were taken by tho recipients of peerages in the 
Birthday Honours of 1957 (see 15589 A) • Sir Horace Evans— Baron 
Evans, of Merthyr Tydfil in the County of Glamorgan; Mr. J. Arthur 
Rank — Baron Rank, of Sutton Scotneyin the County of Southampton ; 
Lieut.-General Sir Willoughby Norrie — Baron Norrie, of Wellington, 
New Zealand, and of Hawkesbury Upton in the County of Gloucester. 

Order of Merit conferred on Viscount Waverley. 

The Order of Merit — which is the personal award of the 
Sovereign-— was conferred on Dec. 8, 1957 on Viscount Waverley 
(formerly Sir John Anderson), chairman of the Port of London 
Authority. Lord Waverley (75) was a patient in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital at the time, the insignia of the Order being handed to 
him at the hospital by Sir Michael Adeane, Private Secretary 
to the Queen. First elected to the House of Commons in 1988, 
he was a member of the War Cabinet in the Second World War 
and served successively as Home Secretary and Minister of 
Home Security (giving his name to the “ Anderson ” shelter), 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord President of the 
Council. He was created a peer in 1952.— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15589 A.) 

B. AVIATION. — World Speed Record. 

A new world speed record of 1,207.6 m.p.h. was set up on 
Dec. 12 by a U.S. Voodoo jet fighter piloted by Major Adrian E. 
Drew (37), of the U.S. Air Force. The record was set up at 
the Edwards Air Base (California) over a straight 10-mile 
course at a height of 39,000 feet. The previous world record 
of 1,132 m.p.h. was set up m March 1956 by the British pilot, 
Mr. L. P. Twiss.— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 14791 A.) 
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A. SOUTH-EAST ASIA. — Mekong Development Plan. 

A 20-year plan for the development of the Mekong River 
basin in South-East Asia, to be carried out in co-operation 
between llie Governments of Siam, Laos, Cambodia and South 
Vietnam, and with U.N. assistance, was announced m New 
York by the U.N. Secretary-General on Nov. 15. Dr. Hammar- 
skjold stated that Lieut.-General Raymond A. Wheeler (whom 
the U.N. entrusted with the task of clearing the Suez Canal) 
would spend three months in South-East Asia discussing the 
project with the Governments concerned and also with the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE), which had carried out a detailed survey of the 
region. 

The plan envisages 
multi-purpose, long- 
term river develop- 
ment in the Mekong 
Basin, involving the 
construction of 
hydro-electric sta- 
tions, irrigation sys- 
tems, Hood-control 
works, and land 
reclamation projects. 
The Governments of 
Siam, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Soutli Viet- 
nam, in agreement 
with ECAFE, have 
agreed on three pro- 
jects which will have 
first priority in the 
development plan : 

(1) the Pamong pro- 
ject, involving the 
construction of a dam 
north of Vientiane 
(the Laotian capital) 
for irrigation and 
hydro-electric power; 

(2) the Sambor pro- 
ject (Cambodia), en- 
visaging a dam on the 
lower reaches of the 


Tonld-Sap project 
(also in Cambodia), 
i Economist ) -which would regulate 
the flow of water between the lake of that name — a natural 
reservoir near Pnom-Penh — and the Mekong. Two other power 
projects are also recommended as priorities : (4) at Khdne, 
on the Cambodian-Laotian frontier, and (5) at Khemmarat, 
on the Siamese-Laotian frontier. [See accompanying map for 
location of these five projects.] 

The 2,600-mile-long Mekong River — one of the longest in 
the world — rises in the mountains of Tibet, flows through 
northern Laos, forms the frontier between Laos and Siam for 
a considerable part of its course, and then flows through 
Cambodia and South Vietnam to enter the South China Sea 
near Saigon. Though it provides a comparatively steady 
year-round supply of water for the four countries, harmful 
inundations affecting millions of acres occur every year in the 
delta area owing to the absence of flood-control measures. At 
present some 14,000,000 acres are under irrigation, but experts 
have estimated that 23,000,000 acres could be irrigated by 
proper utilization of the river’s resources. Such new irrigation 
would improve the rice yield and permit the development of 
corn, tobacco, soya-bean and peanut crops in lands that for 
centuries have depended almost exclusively on rice. Moreover, 
the Mekong could become navigable along its whole length — 
instead of partly, as at present — if the necessary works were 
carried out, and it could provide hydro-electric power initially 
estimated at 5,000,000 kw. and reaching 10,000,000-15,000,000 
kw. when the scheme was in full operation. 

The first stage of the Mekong development plan will consist 
of a three-year programme of preparatory work at an estimated 
annual cost of TJ.S. $3,006, Q00. The TJ.S. Government has offered 
technical aid ; the French, Indian and Japanese Governments have 
also expressed their willingness to help in the project ; and the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Board is expected to help in the initial stages. 
The four interested Governments have asked the Executive Secretary 
of ECAFE jCMSr. Narasimhan) to undertake informal discussions with 
other governments, particularly the Colombo Plan countries, which 
might he willing to give financial and technical assistance. 


Mekong for multi- 
purpose develop- 
ment ; and (8) the 



General Wheeler arrived in Saigon early in December for 
discussions with the South Vietnamese Government. He was 
accompanied by Canadian, French, Indian and Japanese 
technical experts. General Wheeler’s mission will also visit 
the Laotian, Cambodian and Siamese, capitals (respectively 
Vientiane, Pnom-Penh and Bangkok) and have discussions 
with ECAFE. Before leaving New York, General Wheeler 
had pointed out that the plan would constitute “ a veritable 
T.V.A. project for South-East Asia ” and would benefit 
some 17, 000, 000 people in the four countries concerned. 
(Vietnam Press Agency, Saigon - Economist - New York Times) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Arthur Miller convicted 
of Contempt of Congress. 

Mr. Arthur Miller, the well-known dramatist and husband 
of Miss Marilyn Monroe (the film actress), was found guilty 
of contempt of Congress by the Washington Federal District 
Court on May 81, 1957. The charge, which was not denied, was 
that when appearing before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in June 1950 he had refused to answer 
two questions on the names of the chairman and the oilier 
persons present at a meeting of Communist writers which he 
had attended in 1947. Judge McLaughlin, who heard the 
ease without a jury, rejected the contention of the defence 
that the questions were irrelevant to the subject under 
investigation — viz., the alleged fraudulent procurement and 
misuse of passports by Communists. 

Following the Supreme Court’s ruling in the Watkins ease 
(see 15740 A), a motion for acquittal was filed on Mr. Miller’s 
behalf. Judge McLaughlin thereupon reversed his previous 
ruling on one count on June 28, on the ground that when 
challenged the committee had failed to show in what respect 
one of the questions was pertinent. On the other hand, Judge 
McLaughlin upheld Mr, Miller’s conviction on the other count, 
as he had not raised the issue of pertinence in connexion with 
this question but had refused to answer it for reasons of 
conscience. Mr. Miller was fined $500 on July 19 and given a 
suspended sentence of one month’s imprisonment. Notice of 
appeal was given.— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15740 A.) 

C. YUGOSLAVIA.-— Rejection of Moscow Declaration. 

The central committee of the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists issued a statement on Dec. 7 criticizing the joint 
declaration published on Nov. 16 in Moscow by 12 Communist 
parties (see page 15901). It was stated that the Yugoslav 
delegation in Moscow had “ acted correctly by not taking part 
in the meeting [of the 12 parties] and by not signing the 
declaration, which contains attitudes and appraisals which 
are contrary to the position taken by the Yugoslav League of 
Communists, and which it considers incorrect.” At the same 
time, however, it was stressed that “ differences . . , between 
the Yugoslav League of Communists and some other Com- 
munist parties need not and should nob be an obstacle to the 
development of brotherly co-operation in the struggle for 
socialism and world peace.” 

The Loogue of Communists fully endorsed the Yugoslav delega- 
tion’s action in signing a “ peace manifesto " which was also issued 
in Moscow during the 40th anniversary celebrations of the October 
Revolution. This manifesto, signed by all the Communist parties 
attending the celebrations (04 in all), called for the immediate 
cessation of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests ; the ” uncondi- 
tional and speedy” prohibition of nuclear and thermo -nuclear 
weapons ; the ending of the “ arms drive ” and 1,1 military blocs ” ; 
and support for a policy of “ collective security, peaceful oo-oxistonco 
of different social systems, and the widest economic and cultural 
co-operation between all peoples.” 

During the central committee’s meeting, which was held 
at Brioni, President Tito recalled Yugoslavia’s expulsion from 
the Cominform in 1948 and declared that accusations of 
“ revisionism ” were still being directed against the Yugoslav 
League of Communists. lie added that Yugoslavia would 

energetically refute such insinuations ” and desired “ nothing 
more than to be treated as an equal among equals.” 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 
Moscow Declaration, 15899 A 5 President Titb, 15807 A.) 

D. INDIA. — Gandhi Peace Foundation. 

The executive committee of the Gandhi Memorial Founda- 
tion ( Gandhi Smarak Nidhi) approved on Dec. 15 a proposal 
to set up a Gandhi Peace Foundation, which would be an 
international centre of Gandhian Studies and of research and 
studies in human relations based on Gandhian principles. A 
scheme for a Gandhi Memorial Museum in Bombay was also 
approved.— (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 12393 B.) 
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JANUARY 4 — i j, 1958. ^ 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. R^signatioa of Mr. 
Thorneycroft and Junior Treasury Ministers. - Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
- New Ministers of War and Agriculture. 

It was announced from 10, Downing Street on Jan. 6 (a) that 
Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
resigned from Lhe Government together with Mr. Enoch Powell, 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, and Mr. Nigel Birch, 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury ; and (b) that the 
following governmental appointments had been approved by 
the Queen : Mr. Derick Heathcoat Amory as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; Mr. John Hugh Hare as Minister of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries, and Food vice Mr. Heathcoat Amory ; 
Mr. Christopher Soames as Secretary of State for War vice 
Mr. Hare ; and Mr. J. E. Simon, Q.C., as Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury vice Mr. Enoch Powell. 

No new appointment was being made to the post of Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury. It was stated that the Paymaster- 
General, Mr. Maudling, would in future assist the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer over the whole range of economic matters, 
in addition to his duties in connexion with the European Free 
Trade Area. Successors to Mr. Soames (formerly Parliamentary 
and Financial Secretary to the Admiralty) and to Mr. Simon 
(formerly Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Home Office) 
also remained to be appointed. It was announced that 
Mr. Soames would become a Privy Councillor. 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory (58) served with distinction dnrmg the 
Second World War and waa wounded at Arnhem. A member of an 
old Devon family, he entered Parliament m 1945 as M.P. for Tiverton. 
He was Munster of Pensions, and subsequently Mmiator of State at 
the Board of Trade, in Sir Wmston Churchill's post-war administra- 
tion, and m 1954 became Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries, and 
Food — a post which he continued to hold under Sir Anthony Eden 
and Mr, Macmillan. 

Mr. John Hare, M.P. for Sudbury and Woodbridge, is a brother 
of Lord Listowel (the Governor -General of Ghana) and was formerly 
vice-chairman of the Conservative Party Organization. Mr. 
Christopher Soames, a farmer and former Coldstream Guards officer, 
is M.P. for Bedford and a son-in-law of Sir Winston Churchill. 

The resignation of Mr. Thorneycroft, Mr. Powell, and 
Mr. Birch resulted from an irreconcilable difference of opinion 
between the Chancellor and the rest of the Cabinet on financial 
and economic policy. Mr. Thorneycroft had insisted that the 
Estimates of Government expenditure for the next financial 
year (1958-59) should on no account exceed the amount actually 
spent m the current financial year. The Cabinet agreed that 
the departmental Estimates should be pruned to within one 
per cent of the current total (implying that the current year’s 
total would be exceeded by less than £50,000,000), hut the 
Chancellor was not prepared to accept any increase whatsoever, 
and accordingly tendered his resignation. 

Mr. Thorneycroft’s letter to the Prime Minister (dated 
Jan. 6) announcing his resignation, and the reasons for it, 
was published on the same date together with Mr. Macmillan’s 
reply. They were worded as follows : 

Mr. Thorneycroft to Mr. Macmillan. 

“ Dear Prime Minister, — I write to ask you to accept my resigna- 
tion from the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. My reason can 
bo shortly stated. I am not prepared to approve Estimates for the 
Government’s current expenditure next year at a total higher than 
the sum that will be spent this year. 

“ Your proposed departure from this country on Jan. 7 has made 
it essential that a decision of principle upon this matter be taken now. 
It is clear that m this proposal I do not have your support or that of a 
number of our colleagues. In the circumstances, and since the level 
of Government expenditure is central to my responsibilities as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, resignation is the only course open 
to mo. 

“ In the sterling crisis of last summer restrictions were placed in 
money terms upon the level of public investment and of bank 
advances. The Government itself must in my view accept the same 
measure of financial discipline as it seeks to impose on others. 

” I recognize that in order to achieve my aim some combination 
of politically unpopular courses would have been necessary. I never- 
theless regard the limitation of Government expenditure as a pre- 
requisite to the stability of the pound, the stabilization of prices, 
and the prestige and standing of our country in the world.” 

Air. Macmillan to Mr. Thorneycroft. 

“ My dear Thomeyoroft, — I was sorry to receive your letter this 
morning offering your resignation as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I particularly regret that you should think it necessary to take this 
step when the difference between you and the rest of the Cabinet is 
such a narrow one. 


“ The policy upon which we are all resolut^ determined is to 
check inflation and to maintain the stability of sterling. In this 
context the limitation of Government expenditure is certainly of the 
greatest importance. But we must regard the policy as a whole. 

“We have two objectives — one to restrain the supply of money, 
the other to hold back pressure for more rewards, including wages 
and salaries. You say that the Estimates for next year must be the 
exact equivalent of the sum spent this year The rigid application 
of this formula, to be carried out immediately and without regard to 
any other consideration, would do more harm than good. For, as 
became clear m our discussions, to apply it literally must involve 
cuts m vital services, including those especially affecting certain 
aspects of family life — and this without any regard to the effect 
upon the industrial front and on the task of those who have the 
responsibility of working for wage restraint. 

“ This is not a matter of popularity. We have never shrunk from 
unpopular measures. This is a matter of good judgment. 

” In view of the terms of your letter, I feel it necessary to put on 
record that throughout the 12 months m which this Government 
have been m office you have had the full support of the Cabmet m the 
financial and economic policies which we have worked out together. 

“ When, only a few days ago, the Estimates were put before us, 
the Cabmet decided to pursue by every possible means the policy 
of keeping Government expenditure substantially the same as last 
year. We were faced initially with Estimates which, as they were 
first presented, wore considerably higher. Many of these increases 
were unavoidable, partly because of the larger number of children 
at school and the expansion of secondary and university education ; 
and partly because of the provision that has to be made for the 
increasing number of old people. Nevertheless, as a result of our 
work together, the Cabinet was able to reduce this excess to something 
less than 1 per cent of the total of current Government expenditure. 
Moreover, we agreed to review our policy during the coming year m 
order to provide a greater measure of control over expenditure in 
certain sectors on the civil side which can only be dealt with as a 
longer-term problem. 

” I therefore cannot accept that there is any difference of principle 
betwoen the rest of the Cabinet and yourself. Resignation is always 
a difficult decision. It is, in my view, justified only on matters of 
principle. I must add that your resignation at the present time 
cannot help to sustain and may damage the interests which we have 
all been trying to preserve. 

“ The economic and financial measures which we adopted during 
the past year are, I believe, beginning to bear fruit. The Government 
are united in their determination to pursue them resolutely to the 
end. I am therefore sorry that you have chosen this moment to 
leave us.” 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory, the new Chancellor, issued the 
following statement on Jan. 6 setting out the basis of the 
Government’s economic and financial policy : 

“ The change of Chancellor means no change in the Government's 
economic or financial policy. The measures which have been 
successful over recent months m improving our economic position 
will be maintained as long as is necessary without relaxation. Publio 
expenditure, both capital and current, will continue to lie sternly 
restricted. The Government will adopt the same criteria, m regard 
to its own expenditure as it has boon urging others to adopt in 
relation to theirs. 

“ The strengthening of sterling and a stable internal price level 
are the dominating aims of the Government's economic policies, 
and nothing whatever will take precedence over them. There have 
been no divisions between us in the Government at any time on 
these objectives. 

“ Success is being increasingly achieved, but the battle of inflation 
has not yet been won. If we continue our present efforts with 
unremitting and single-minded resolution, it will be won. 

“ Every person of good will wants to see our country's economy 
strong and stable. If every one of us plays his part willingly and 
unselfishly, these aims will be successfully attained. In taking over 
my heavy responsibilities, I shall need, and I am sure I shall receive, 
the help and good wishes of all who have the welfare of our country 
at heart.” 

A statement was also sent by Lord Hailsham, in his capacity 
as chairman of the Conservative Party Organization, to the 
principal party officials in England and Wales. It was worded 
as follows : 

“ In this morning’s paper you will be reading the grave news of 
the resignation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I need not tell 
you that this decision was received by all his colleagues, and 
especially by the Prime Minister, with the greatest possible regret. 

** It might seem to you on reading the Chancellor’s letter that the 
Government were not resolved to deal with inflation at home and to 
defend the pound by all possible means in their power. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

“ We are all agreed that the carrying to their full effect of the 
policies announced by the Chancellor last September may well 
involve unpalatable and unpopular decisions covering the entire 
range of policy. None of my colleagues would shrink from suoh 
decisions. But we do not believe that the whole future of sterling 
does in fact depend, or can be represented to depend, on marginal 
differences in the annual Estimates which would not amount to more 
than 1 per cent of the Government's annual expenditure. 
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"Moreover, it is clearly impracticable and indefensible to mako 
permanent alterations in the shape of social policy depend on 
the exact out-turn of a single year’s Estimates. To do so would involve 
the abandonment of some of the host-established of the social policies 
to which successive Conservative Governments have declared their 
adhoronco. 

"Although the Chancellor has docided to abandon the struggle 
on which the Government is embarked, his colleagues in the Cabinet 
are all determined to carry on the responsibilities of government, I, as 
chairman of the party organization, look to you and the Conservative 
associations in your area to givo their fullest support to the Prime 
Minister and the Government in what must inovitably bo a most 
worrying and exacting time. Our duty to the country and the party 
demands no less/* 

The following statement was issued at Prestatyn by Mr. Nigel 
Birch, who is M.P. for West Flint : 

" Tho other Ministers at the Treasury and I have thought it right 
to resign because wo doubt whether it would be possible to bo safe 
and secure at homo and abroad and to stop rising prices unless 
Government expenditure was out down. This would certainly have 
involved some rough things, but we believed it was essontial to do 
thorn. 

" I remain a strong Conservative supporter and will go on helping 
the now Government in Parliament. I bolieve more than ever that 
it is essential to beat the Socialists at the next election. They would 
spend far more than we arc doing and have far higher taxation, and 
I believe this would be a disaster ...” 

Mr. Enoch Powell made a statement on the reasons for 
Mr. Thor ney croft’s and his own resignation lo the South-West 
Wolverhampton Conservative Association on Jan. 9. 

After explaining that he (Mr. Powell) had had " a direct responsi- 
bility for tho Civil Estimates ” as Financial Soorotary to the 
Treasury, and that " the reasons the Chancellor gave were as 
compelling and binding on mo as on him,” Mr. Powell continued : 
" In view of what has been said, I want to make clear thoso points : 

"First, the issue was not over £50 million or any othor specific 
sum — although I do not personally regard £50 million, or one per 
cent of the national expenditure, as a trivality. I must also say 
that the Chancellor is more open to criticism for not attempting to 
reduce tho level of expenditure than for seeking to keop it at its 
present level. 

" Secondly, the issue was not Family Allowances or any other 
specific item of welfare or other expenditure. Tho issue was whether 
Mr. Thorneyoroft felt ho had tho necessary minimum support from 
his colleagues for tho policy to which ho and they were committed. 
He was forced to tho conclusion that ho had not that support. 
Neither Mr. Birch nor I could avoid coming to the same conclusion . . . 

" A Chancellor of the Exchequer, occupying a place second in 
importance under the Crown, does not cast that away for any light 
cause . . . What is true of the Chancellor is time in scarcely a loss 
degree of his two junior colleagues.” 

After praising Mr, Thomoyorott’s " judgment, calmness and 
moderation combined with stubbornness, determination and 
courage,” Mr. Powell went on : " In his last Budget and since, 
Mr. Thorneyoroft had made it clear that he regarded further 
substantial reduction of taxation as one of his main objects. We 
should therefore regard the present level of taxation as an absolute 
maximum which must be reduced ... If there is to be any criticism, 
it should be that it was not too strict but too lax ... No Chancellor 
could forgot the experience of the last year when, within six months 
of approving Estimates which showed virtually no increase over the 
previous year, the Government barely saved the external value of 
the pound and could not prevent a further decline in its internal 
value.” 

Mr. Powell concluded by saying that he would neither say nor do 
anything which might in any way weaken or embarrass the Govern- 
ment, nor would he enter into any discussion involving matters 
of Cabinet secrecy. 

The Cabinet’s action in opposing Mr. Thorney croft’s attitude 
towards Government expenditure was defended by Mr. Butler 
(Home Secretary and Lord Privy Seal) in a speech at Felsted, 
Essex, on January 7. 

“ I want to make it clear,” Mr. Butler said, " that the Cabinet as 
a whole is united and determined to continue its battle against 
inflation, to keep the cost of living steady. The Cabinet were deter- 
mined to reduce expenditure to the maximum extent possible, and 
to do this by all possible means. The difference between the rest of 
the Government and Mr. Thorneyoroft arose from his demand that 
a decision should be taken, before the Prime Minister left [on his 
Commonwealth tour), that the Government’s current expenditure 
in the coming financial year should be fixed at a total no higher 
than was spent in the current year,” 

The Estimates for the new financial year, Mr. Butler continued, 
had been swollen for a variety of reasons — most of them “ natural 
causes ” — including a larger number of children at school, increased 
expenditure on higher education, the increased cost of pensions, 
and the consequences of a fall in world prices which necessitated 
larger Exchequer subsidies to home producers. Until the Estimates 
were presented to them, the Government could not exactly foresee 
what the commitments would be. The Cabinet, with the sole excep- 
tion of Mr. Thomeycroft, felt that the immediate and rigid application 


of Mr. Thornoycroft’s " doctrine ” would have resulted in " slashing 
cuts affecting tho wage-earner’s family and other expenses ” ; this 
would inovitably have had an effect upon tho second of the Govern- 
ment’s major objectives — to reduce tho pressure of demand for 
increased rewards. 

In answer to Mr. Thornoyoroft’s request, tho Cabinet had agreed 
on the most drastic sories of cuts in expenditure and had also agreed 
to review tho whole of national policy in the ffeld of expenditure 
in the coming months, especially on the civil side. " We thought.” 
Mr. Butler added, " that was as far as wo could go, and l am sure 
onr judgment was right ... If wo had had to readjust and alter 
some of our social policy in tho way suggested, wo should huvo had 
to do so without duo regard to humanity or oommonsoiiso In facing 
tho dual problem of inflation -limitation of money and limitation 
of the desire for rewards. It would have meant that wo would have 
boon asked to overturn, in the course of a few days, policies in social 
welfare to which some of us had devoted the service of our lives. It 
would have been wrong to go back, tit a few days’ notice, on policies 
which had already boon announced and promised when we had 
already cut as much as wo thought right and propor in tho interests 
of tho country as a whole. This was not a struggle between what 
was politically courageous and what was not : it was a struggle 
between degreos of propor Judgment, There is nothing more impor- 
tant in thoso financial matters than tho question of Judging, timing, 
and degroo. I am convinced that if wo had not stuck to our point of 
view we would have done harm to the battle against inflation.” 

The Labour “ Shadow Cabinet ” issued the following state- 
ment on the same day (Jan. 7) : 

" Tho resignation of tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer with the 
othor two Treasury Ministers is a gravo and unprecedented event. 
Following as it does upon tho resignation of other important Ministers 
within tho past 12 months, it provldos further unexampled evidence 
of tho progressive disintegration of tho Government. Tho plain 
fact is that tho Government are no longer able to givo tho country 
tho coherent and purposive leadership which is ho urgently needed. 
Parliament will certainly expect a full account of the circumstances 
leading to this latest crisis and of its bearing upon tho Government’s 
econondo and social policy. The Opposition will therefore press for 
a debate upon tho whole matter as soon as the House reassembles.” 

Mr. Macmillan left London on Jan. 7 on an overseas tour of 
Commonwealth countries lasting six weeks, during which he 
will visil India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Australia, and New Zealand. 

In a statement before his departure tho Prime Minister said : 

" Some recent difficulties of our affairs at home have caused mo a 
littlo anxiety. However, they nro now resolved ami the Government 
is going forward firmly along its path. It Is always a matter of 
regret from a personal point of viow when divergencies arise between 
colleagues. But it is tho team that matters and not the Individual, 
and I am quite happy about the strength and power of the team. 
So I thought tho best thing to do was to settle up these little local 
differences and then turn to tho wider vision of the Commonwealth.” 

It was announced earlier the same day that Mr. Hullor 
would take charge of the Government during Mr, Macmillan’s 
absence and would preside at Cabinet meetings. —(Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Daily Herald) 

(Prev, rep. Cabinet, 15761 D 5 Mr. Thorneycroft, 15770 A * 

15790 D, footnote.) 


A. MOROCCO. — Inauguration of Rabat University. 

The first modern university in Morocco was inaugurated at 
Rabat on Dec. 21 by King Mohammed V in the presence of 
the Moroccan Government, the Diplomatic Corps, and many 
eminent French scholars. Whilst Fez (the site of a famous 
Islamic university) will remain the centre of higher religious 
learning in Morocco, the new University of Rabat will teach 
science, law, literature, and the social sciences. The university 
will have a number of French teachers, to be supplied under 
the Franco-Moroccan cultural convention (see 15925 A), and 
is designed as a meeting-point of the Moroccan and French 
cultures. — (Le Monde, Paris) 


B. FRANCE - UNITED KINGDOM. — Channel 
Tunnel Study Group. - British Chairman. 

It was announced in Paris on Jan. 10 that Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatriek, formerly Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
a |; u Foreign Office, had accepted the post of British chairman 
of the Channel Tunnel Study Group. The French chairman is 
M. Rend' Massigli, formerly Ambassador in London. 

(Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15729 A.) 


C. WESTERN GERMANY. - Charlemagne Prize. 

It was announced in Aachen on Dec. 21 that the Charlemagne 
Prize would be awarded in 1958 to M. Robert Schuman, the 
former French Prime Minister and initiator of the Schuman 
Plan—now the European Coal and Steel Community. 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15436 B.) 
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A. DISARMAMENT. — Breakdown of London Dis- 
armament Talks. - Soviet Rejection of New Western 
Proposals for Ground and Aerial Inspection. - Disarma- 
ment Debate at the United Nations. - Adoption of 
24-Power Resolution. - Ending of Soviet Participation in 
Disarmament Commission and London Sub -Committee. 
- Enlargement of Disarmament Commission. 

The disarmament negotiations between the Western Powers 
and the Soviet Union (see 15517 A) were suspended indefinitely 
on Sept. 6, 1957, after it had proved impossible to reconcile 
the Western and Soviet viewpoints. The five-Power sub- 
committee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission (the “ London 
sub-committee ”) had met at intervals at Lancaster House, 
London, since March 18, 1957, and the negotiations had thus 
been in progress for nearly six months before they were 
finally abandoned. 

Following the breakdown of the London discussions, the 
disarmament question was debated at the 12th session of the 
United Nations General Assembly during November. During 
the discussions the Soviet delegation announced that the 
U.S.S.R. would take no further part in the work of the 
Disarmament Commission or lls sub-committee so long as 
those bodies retained their present membership ; a Soviet 
resolution was presented in this connexion urging the dissolu- 
tion of the present 12-member Disarmament Commission 
and the “ London sub-committee ” and their replacement by 
a “ Permanent Disarmament Commission ” representing all 
U.N. member-nations. The General Assembly, however, 
rejected this proposal and adopted a 24-nation resolution 
embodying disarmament proposals which had been presented 
by the Western Powers during the London talks but had been 
rejected by the Soviet Union (see below). Subsequently, the 
Assembly also approved a resolution enlarging the Disarmament 
Commission from IX to 25 members. The Soviet delegation 
nevertheless maintained its refusal to serve on the Commission 
unless it were further extended to 32 members, drawn in equal 
proportions from the “ Western ” countries on the one hand 
and from the “ socialist ” and u uncommitted ” countries 
on the other. 

The proceedings in the “ London sub-committee ” and at 
the United Nations arc summarized below. 

The London Sub-committee Sessions. 

The five members of the London sub-committee— Mr. 
Harold Stassen (U.S.A.), Commander Allan Noble (U.K.), 
M. Valerian Zorin (U.S.S.R.), M. Jules Moeh (France) and 
Mr. David Johnson (Canada)— decided on May 10, 1957, to 
adjourn for ten days so as to give the delegations time to study 
the various U.S., British, and Soviet proposals that had been 
presented during the previous two months (see 15517 A). 
While the sub-committee was in recess Mr. Stassen flew back 
to Washington for consultations with President Eisenhower, 
On his relurn to London (May 26) he announced that he would 
present new American proposals aimed at “ small measured 
steps ” towards arms reductions rather than any “ sweeping ” 
agreement covering all weapons. 

New American Proposals. 

These proposals were outlined by Mr. Stassen at five meetings 
of the sub-committee between June 20 and July 5, as sum- 
marized below : 

(1) The U.S. Government proposed (1) a first-stage reduction in 
the American and Soviet forces to 2,500,000 men each; (li) a second- 
stage reduction to 2,100,000 ; and (in) a third-stage reduction to 
1,700,000. The first stage would bo earned out without any political 
pre-conditions, whilst the second- and third-stage reductions would 
be “ dependent on progress in the solution of political problems/* 
The armed forces of Britain and France would similarly each be 
roduced m three stages to levels of 750,000, 700,000 and 650,000 
pari. passu with the reductions in the U.S. and Soviet forces. 

[It was understood that the “solution of political problems** 
referred to by Mr. Stassen included an easing of tension in Europe, 
and, in particular, progress towards German reunification. Com- 
mander Noble and M. Moch expressed their Governments' willingness 
to reduce their forces to the levels proposed by the United States if 
the U.S.S.R. agreed to the three-stage reduction.] 

(2) Each State which was a party to a disarmament treaty should 
prepare and submit to the other parties a list of conventional arma- 
ments (specified in type and quantity) which it was ready to withdraw 
from its national armaments during the first-stage reduction. The 
lists would then he compared and he subject to mutual agreement. 
After such agreement, the arms to he withdrawn would he placed 
in central depots located in the territory of the State concerned, and 
would there become subject to international inspection and control. 

(3) A first-stage disarmament agreement would involve agreement 
on the mutual suspension of nuclear tests, accompanied by an 
adequate inspection system including the establishment of control 


posts in the U S.A., the U.S S R., the United Kingdom, the Pacific 
Ocean, and perhaps other areas. This would be followed by 
immediate negotiations on the form and provisions of an inspection 
system to control the end-products of nuclear military production. 
One month after such an inspection system was in operation, all 
fissionable material would be devoted exclusively to peaceful pur- 
poses. Mr. Stassen emphasized (a) that the U.S A. was “ ready and 
willing ** to accept control at its nuclear plants ; and ( b ) that the 
temporary suspension of nuclear and thermo -nuclear tests should 
start “the day after” ratification of a first -stage disarmament 
agreement. 

Soviet and Western Proposals for Suspension of Nuclear Tests. 

The Soviet delegate, M. Zorin, had previously proposed on 
June 14 : (1) the cessation of all nuclear tests for a period of 
two or three years ; (2) the setting-up of an international 
commission to supervise the cessation of tests and to make 
reports to the U.N. Security Council and General Assembly ; 
and (3) the setting-up of control posts, equipped with scientific 
apparatus, in the United States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the Pacific Ocean area. 

The four Western Powers on the sub-committee issued a 
joint statement on July 2 which (1) welcomed the acceptance 
by the U.S.S.R. of “ inspection posts . . . for the purposes of 
control and detection of nuclear testing ” ; (2) recalled that 
this was “ an essential requirement which the four [Western] 
delegations had long proposed and upon which they had 
insisted ” ; and (3) said that “ Soviet acceptance of this 
principle brings within the realm of practical possibility a 
temporary suspension of nuclear testing as a first step in 
disarmament.” The statement continued : 

“ This temporary cessation would be subject to precise agreement 
... on its duration and timing, on the installation and location ... of 
the necessary controls, including inspection posts, and on its relation- 
ship to other provisions of a first-stage agreement. These provisions 
would include the first stops to halt the growth of armaments and to 
reverse tho trond by initial reductions in armed forces and designated 
armaments, with the necessary initial measures of inspection, and 
the cessation of production of fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes under conditions to he agreed. 

“ The four delegations propose that a group of experts under the 
direction of the five delegations meet to proceed with the design of 
the inspection system to verify the suspension of testing . . . '* 

Soviet Rejection of Western Proposals. 

In a short statement on July 2, M. Zorin expressed qualified 
approval of the Western proposals but asked for time to study 
them further before definitely committing his Government. 
On July 8, however, he said that a meeting of experts to draft 
an inspection system for verifying the suspension of nuclear 
tests [as proposed by the Western delegations] would be a 
“ waste of time ” unless all the Powers agreed to cease also the 
production of nuclear weapons, to remove such weapons from 
their national armaments, and to renounce their use. He 
added that “ agreement on the suspension of nuclear tests for 
several years, with international control, should not be 
dependent on other agreements.” 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s Proposals to speed Arms Talks. « Air. Dulles's 
Participation in London Discussions. 

Following M. Zorin’s rejection of the Western proposals — 
at which deep disappointment was expressed by the Western 
representatives — the British Foreign Secretary (Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd) personally took part in the sub-committee’s discussions 
in an effort to prevent the negotiations from breaking down. 
On July 17 Mr. Lloyd enumerated those matters on which 
agreement in principle existed between the U.S.S.R. and the 
West, and proposed that working parties should be set up to 
“ get to grips ” with the practical matters involved. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd admitted that important divergencies still 
existed between the Soviet and Western viewpoints, but stressed 
that agreement had been reached on the following issues : 

Level of Forces. — Agreement had "been reached on manpower 
ceilings for the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. of 2,500,000 men and for Britain 
and France of 750.000 men. There was hope of agreement on further 
reductions at a later stage. 

Limitation of Arms. — Agreement in principle had been reaohed 
on the drawing-np of lists of conventional armaments to he placed 
in depots under international supervision. 

Measures against Surprise Attack. — There seemed to he agreement 
m principle that a first-stage disarmament agreement should contain 
provisions for ground observation posts and aerial inspection. 

Nuclear Tests. — The principle of suspension of tests under inter- 
national control had been accepted. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd proposed that working parties be immediately 
set up to study and draw up agreements on the following matters : 

(a) Manpower Reductions . — There was need to define manpower 
and methods of control. 
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Tlxo map on the left indicates the territory within the Arctic Circle (and, in addition, an area including the Aleutian and Kurile 
islands) which the West would offer as an inspection zone if tho U.S.S.lt. refuged to accept inspection over the whole of the United 
States (including Alaska and the Aleutians), Canada, and tho Soviet Union. The map on tho right shows the aroa in Europe which the 
Western Powers would also offer for inspection if tho U.S.S.H. agrood to either of tho other proposals. ( Daily Td&ymvh) 


(b) Conventional A rm a merits . — Me tho ds of drawing up and 
exchanging lists should he dooided, as well as methods of relating 
lists to each other and to manpower reductions ; types of armaments 
to bo included ; and. methods of control over tho depots. 

( c ) Aerial Inspection . — Definition of the areas to ho covered; 
how the inspection should ho carried out ; overflying rights. 

(d) Ground Observation Posts * — Where these should be established ; 
how composed *, what powers they should have, and what methods 
of communication. 

(c) Suspension of Tests. — Tho composition, powers and voting 
procedure of tho proposed international commission ; the number 
and location of the control posts, and the composition of the teams 
which would man them ; tho types of equipment they would be 
allowed. 

The TJ.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, arrived in London 
on July 29 to take part in the sub-committee’s discussions, 
after previous consultations with President Eisenhower. On 
the following day Mr. Dulles and Mr, Selwyn Lloyd had a 
four-hour meeting at the Foreign Office with the Western 
representatives on the sub-committee, whilst the Secretary of 
State also saw Mr. Macmillan at 10, Downing Street. 

New Western Proposals for Aerial and Ground Inspection. 

New Western proposals for aerial and ground inspection, 
to come into force simultaneously with a first-stage agreement 
on disarmament, were presented in the London sub-committee 
on Aug. 2 by Mr. Dulles, on behalf of the U.S., British, French 
and Canadian Governments. These proposals, designed to 
safeguard the countries concerned “ against the possibility 
of surprise attack,” were as follows : 

(1) All the territory of tho continental United States, all of Alaska 
(including the Aleutian Islands), all of Canada, and all the territory 
of the Soviet Union, should be open to inspection. 

(2) If the Soviet Government rejected this proposal, the Western 
Powers proposed (with the consent of the Danish and Norwegian 
Governments) that the following areas should he open to inspection : 
all the territory north of the Arctic Circle of the Soviet Union, 
Canada, the United States (Alaska), Denmark (Greenland), and 
Norway; all territory of Canada, the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union west of 140 degrees \V. longitude, east of 160 degrees E. 
longitude, and north of 50 degrees N. latitude ; all the remainder of 
Alaska ; all the remainder of the Kamchatkan peninsula ; and all 
of the Aleutian and Kurile islands. 

(3) If the Soviet Government accepted either of the above 
proposals* the Western Powers proposed in addition that an area in- 
oluding practically the whole of Europe should he open to inspection, 
this area being hounded in the south by latitude 40 degrees N., in the 
west by longitude 10 degrees W., and in the east by latitude 60 
degrees east* The Western Powers made this proposal “with the 
concurrence in principle of their European allies and in continuing 
consultation with them, subject to the indispensable consent of the 
countries ooncemed and to any mutually agreed exceptions.** 


(4) If tho .Soviet Government rojootod (3) above, “ a more limited 
zone of inspection In Europe could be discussed, hut only on the 
understanding that this would include a significant part of the 
territory of tho Soviot Union, as well as tho other countries of Eastern 
Europe.** 

(5) To safeguard against tho possibility of surprise attack, tho 
measures takon would u include in all cases aerial Inspection, with 
ground observation posts at principal ports, railway junctions, main 
highways, important airfields, etc., as agreed.** There would also 
bo mobile ground teams with specially defined authority. It would 
bo “ understood that ground posts may he established by agreement 
at points in tho territories of the States concerned without being 
restricted to the limits of the above described areas, but the areas 
open to ground inspection shall not bo less than the areas of aerial 
inspection.’* 

(6) Since the establishment of any inspection system was subject 
to agreement on the details of its installation, maintenance, and 
operation, it was “ proposed as a matter of urgency that a working 
group of experts be sot up at once to examine the technical problems 
and to report their conclusions, which could form the basis for an 
annex to the agreement.** 

(7) “ It is understood that any initial system of inspection designed 
to safeguard against the possibility of surprise attack may be 
extended by ogreoment of all ooncemed to tho end that ultimately 
the system will deal with the danger of surprise attack from any- 
where,'* 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (who was present at the meeting) 
emphasized that the European allies of the four Western 
Powers had agreed in principle to the proposals ; he stressed 
also that the position of neutral Governments such as Finland, 
Sweden, and Switzerland had been carefully safeguarded. 
Brief speeches in support of the Western proposals were also 
made by M. Moch for France and Mr. Johnson for Canada. 

In response to American representations, the Norwegian Govern- 
ment had previously agreed to international air Inspection of 
Norwegian Arctic territories, Including Svalbard (Spitsbergen). 
The Danish Government had also agreed to International Inspection 
of part of Greenland. 

• Zorin promised to study the proposals, but complained 
that they did not cover U.S., NATO, and SEATO military 
bases m North Africa, the Near East, Pakistan, Japan and 
other countries. After pointing out that there were “ no 
settlements in the Arctic for thousands of miles, and also no 
military installations,” he said that “ if one wants to speak 
about preventing a surprise attack, one must presume that a 
surprise attack can take place from different sides and not only 
fr , om £? e A\ de *” }?. Zorin reiterated the Soviet Government^ 
view that the ending of nuclear tests and the renunciation of 
nuclear weapons was a first and indispensable condition for 
ending the iC arms race,” 
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Mr. Dulles returned to Washington on Aug. 4, declaring on 
arrival that it was “ now up to the Soviet Union.” He said 
that he had returned from London “ more than ever aware of 
the immense complexity ot the task we face ” but u equally 
convinced that that task must be pursued with unwavering 
resolution.” 

M. Zorin’s Criticisms of Western Proposals. 

Speaking in the sub-committee on Aug. 13 and 16, M. Zorin 
strongly criticized the Western proposals on a number of 
grounds and gave a warning that agreement was unlikely to 
be reached unless the Western Powers dropped what he 
described as “■ political conditions ” for disarmament. 

M. Zorin referred particularly to (i) the statement on German 
unity issued in Berlin on July ‘29 by Britain, France, the U.S.A. and 
the German Federal Republic (see 15684 A), with special reference 
to the phrase that “ any cusaimament measures applied m respect 
of Europe must . . . take into account the connexion between 
European security and German reunification ” ; (n) to a statement 
in a British White Paper that any further reductions m armed forces 
below the level of 2,560,000 men for the U.S.A. and 750,000 each for 
Britain and France “ will depend on progress in the settlement of 
important political problems ” Lthe White Paper m question was 
issued on July 18, and recapitulated the various disarmament 
proposals made m the London sub -committee to that date] ; and 

(3) to the Eisenhower-Adonauer communique of May 29 (see 15580 A), 
which stressed that general agreement on disarmament “ must 
inevitably presuppose a solution of the problem of German reunifi- 
cation.” 

After asserting that the Federal German Government was in 
effect being given a right of veto m “ deciding the entire disarmament 
problem and even any initial disarmament measures,” M. Zorm 
declared : 

" If tho Western Powers will removo the preliminary conditions 
which are now brought forward as a barrier to agreement on a 
substantial reduction of armed forces, it will then be possible to say 
that tho way has been paved to agreement on the question of a 
reduction in armed forces . . . Are they prepared to record in the 
agreement a firm and definite undertaking to reduce armed forces 
below the level of 2,500,000 men without any preliminary conditions 
and without special talks on each stage of reduction 3 Until there is 
such a definite, affirmative reply, it would bo wrong to create the 
impression that we are on the eve of agreement.” M. Zorin also 
asked for a “ clear and definite answer ” as to whether the Western 
Powers, in agreement with the Soviet Union, were “ willing to seek 
agreement on the withdrawal of the armed forces of the U.S.S.R., 
the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and France from Germany and 
also from the member-countries of NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
respectively.” 

Reverting to the question of manpower reductions, M. Zorin 
pointed out that the Soviet Government had originally proposed 
much lower figures — 1,000,000 for the U.S.A, and tho U.S.S.R. and 
650,000 for Britain and France — than those suggested by Mr. Stassen 
and now accepted by the U.S.S.R. He added in this connexion : 
“ The Western Powers’ statement regarding a reduction in the 
armed forces of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. to levels of 2,100,000 
and [subsequently] 1,700,000 men is, however, emasoulated by the 
fact that they insist on further talks being held in respect of each of 
these levels, and by the stipulation that agreement on any of these 
reductions must bo conditional on the settlement of major political 
problems. Is it not clear that it is impossible to draw up a time-table 
for the settlement of international political problems ? Is it not 
obvious that to make the settlement of one problem dependent on 
another means to complicate matters and drag out the settlement of 
each of them ? . . . ” 

After declaring that “ the question of ending nuclear tests calls 
for an immediate solution,” M. Zorm expressed the opinion that a 
“ mutually acceptable agreement ” [on the banning of A-bomb and 
H-bomb tests] could be reached “ within a few days ” if the Western 
Powers “ did not make the settlement of this question conditional on 
other disarmament questions.” He added : “If the Western Powers 
intend seriously to discuss and solve in a businesslike way the 
question of ending atomic and hydrogen weapon tests, they must 
renounce linking the question of ending these tests with other 
aspects of the disarmament question on which there are still sub- 
stantial differences in the positions of those taking part in the talks.” 

New Western Proposals on Disarmament. - Proposed One-Year 
Suspension of Nuclear Tests. 

In an attempt to meet the Soviet objections, the Western 
Powers presented new disarmament proposals on Aug. 29. 
These proposals — put forward as a “ working paper ” and 
described by Mr. Stassen as “ one of the most significant 
documents of the post-World War II period” — proposed 
inter alia that nuclear tests should be suspended for one year 
under reliable safeguards, and for a further year if steps had 
been taken towards a “ cut-off ” in the production of fissionable 
material for military purposes. Suspension for more than two 
years would depend on the “ cut-off ” coming into effect. 
[The previous Western proposal was that tests should be 
suspended for 10 months at first, and only on condition that 
the production of fissionable material for military use was also 
suspended ; the new proposals therefore represented a con- 


cession towards the Soviet demand for the suspension of tests 
for two or three years without conditions.] The new Western 
proposals are summarized below : 

Limitation and Reduction of Armed Forces and Armaments. 

(1) Within a year from the entry into force of a disarmament con- 
vention, the armed forces of the three Western Powers and the 
U.S.S.R. would be restricted to maxima of 2,500,000 for the American 
and Soviet forces and 750,000 for the British and French forces. 

(2) During the same period these States would “ place in storage 
depots, within their own territories and under the supervision of 
an international control organization, specific quantities of designated 
types of armaments to be agreed upon and set forth m lists annexed 
to the convention.” 

(3) The relation of other States to the convention, including the 
agreed levels of their armed forces, would be determined later. 

(4) The States listed in (1) above would he prepared to negotiate 
on a further limitation of their armed forces and armaments on 
condition that ( a ) compliance with the provisions of the convention 
had been verified to their satisfaction , (5) there had been progress 
toward the solution of political issues ; (c) other “ essential States ” 
had become parties to the convention and had accepted appropriate 
levels for their armed forces and armaments, fixed in relation to 
the limits under (1) above. 

(5) “ Upon the conditions cited above, negotiations could be 
undertaken by France, the Soviet Union, the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
on a further limitation of their armed forces, which would involve 
agreed reductions for the U.S.A. and tho Soviet Union to not less 
than 2,100,000 men each. Tho levels of other essential States would 
be specified at the same time through negotiations with them.” 

(6) “ Thereafter, and subject to the same conditions, negotiations 
could be undertaken on further limitations to not less than 1,700,000 
men each for the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. The levels of other 
essential States would be specified at the same time through negotia- 
tions.” 

(7) “ Upon the conditions cited m (4) above, these States will also 
be prepared to nogotiato on further limitations of armaments. The 
calculation of such armament limitations will be in agreed relation 
to the armed forces determined in (5) and (C) above and will be 
completed prior to tho further limitations in armed forces. The 
parties must be satisfied, before such further limitations of armaments 
are undertaken and at all times thereafter, that the armaments at 
the disposal of any party to the convention do not exceed the 
quantities allowed in each category.” 

(8) “No measures for the reduction and limitation of armed forces 
and armaments beyond those provided for in (1) and (2) above 
would be put into effect “ until the system of control is appropriately 
expanded and is able to verify such measures.” 

Military Expenditures. France, tho Soviet Union, the U.K., and 
the U.S.A. would make available to the international control 
organization [see below] information about their military budgets 
and expenditures for the year preceding tho entry of the convention 
into force, and for each year thereafter. 

Nuclear Weapons. Each party to the convention would “ assume 
an obligation not to use nuclear weapons if an armed attack has not 
placed tho party in a situation of individual or collective self-defence.” 

Control of Fissionable Material. The parties to the convention 
would undertake : 

(1) That all future production of fissionable materials would be 
used at home or abroad, under international supervision, exclusively 
for non-military purposes (including stockpiling). This undertaking 
would take effect one month after the international Board of Control 
[see below] had certified that an effective inspection system was in 
operation. 

(2) To eo-operate in the prompt installation and maintenance of 
such an inspection system. 

(3) To appoint a group of technical experts to design the required 
inspection system, and to submit a progress report to the U.N. 
sub -co mmi ttee within 10 months after the convention had come 
into force. 

Suspension of Nuclear Tests. (1) All parties to the convention would 
undertake to refrain from conducting nuclear tests for a period of 
12 months from the date on which the convention entered into force, 
provided that agreement had been reached on the installation and 
maintenance of the necessary controls (including inspection posts 
with scientific instruments) withm the territories of the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, the United States, “ the area of the 
Pacific Ocean,” and “ at such other places as may be necessary, with 
the consent of the Governments concerned.” 

(2) A group of technical experts, appointed by the five Governments 
represented on the sub -committee, would meet as soon as possible 
to design the inspection system and to verify the suspension of 
nuclear tests. 

(3) Upon the termination of the 12-months’ period, the parties 
would be free to conduct tests unless they had agreed to continue 
the suspension for a further period under effective international 
inspection. 

(4) If the inspection system referred to above was operating to the 
satisfaction of each party concerned, and if progress satisfactory to 
each party was also made in preparing an inspection system for the 
cessation of production of fissionable material for military purposes^all 

‘ the parties to the convention would undertake to refrain front 
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conducting nuclear tost explosions for a further 12 -month period. 
Suck an extension would be made “ only with the understanding 
that testing may, at the discretion of each party, bo conducted 24 
months after the entry into force of the convention if the inspection 
system for the cessation of production for weapons purposes has not 
been installed to the satisfaction of each party concerned before the 
end of the 24 months, and if the cessation of production for weapons 
purposes has not been put into effect.” 

(5) If nuclear tests wore resumed, each party would “ announce 
and register in advance the dates of each series and the range of 
total energy to be released therein ; to provide for lmnted observa- 
tion of them ; and to limit the amount of radioactive material to be 
released into the atmosphoio.” 

Control of Objects entering Outer Space. Within throe months 
after the convention entered into force, the signatories would 
44 co-operate m the establishment of a technical committee to study 
the design of an inspection system which would make it possible to 
assure that the sending of objects through outer space will bo 
exclusively for peaceful and scientific purposes.” 

Safeguards against Surprise Attack. The proposals on this mattor 
were identical with those submitted by the Western Powers on 
August 2 fsee page 159421. 

International Control Organization. (1) All the obligations con- 
tained in the convention would be 44 conditional upon the continued 
operation of an effective international control and inspection system 
to verify compliance with its terms by all parties.” 

(2) All tlio control and inspections services described in tho con- 
vention, and those which might bo created m the course of its 
implementation, would bo within the framework of an international 
control organization established under tho aegis of tho Security 
Council. It. v ould include, as its executive organ, a Board of Control 
44 in which the affirmative vote of the Governments represented on 
the sub -committee and of such other parties as may be agreed will 
be required for important decisions.” 

(3) All parties to the convention would make all relevant informa- 
tion freely available to the Board of Control. 

(4) The functions of tho international control organization would 
bo expanded by agreement between tho parties concerned “ as tho 
measures provided for in tho convention are progressively applied.” 

(5) Other matters relating to tho international control organization 
would be defined In annexes to tho convention. They would include 
the duties which the organization would carry out, the method by 
which it should function, its composition, its relationship to tho 
General Assembly and Security Council, and its voting procedures, 
working conditions, jurisdiction, immunities and prerogatives. 

Movement of Armaments. In addition to its other rights and 
responsibilities, tho Board of Control would have authority ” to 
study a system for regulating tho export and import of designal od 
armaments.” 

Suspension of Convention. (1) Each party would have the right 
to suspend its obligations, partially or completely, by written notice 
to the international control organization 44 in the event of an impor- 
tant violation by another party, or other action by any State which 
so prejudices the security of the notifying party as to require partial 
or complete suspension.” 

(2) At its option, a party might “ give advance notice of intention 
to suspend its obligations, in order to afford opportunity for correc- 
tion of the violations or prejudicial action.” 

The U.S. Government issued a statement on the same day 
(Aug. 29) describing the proposals as u a practical workable 
plan for a start on world disarmament,” and emphasizing 
that they were approved by the Governments of Belgium, 
Denmark, the German Federal Republic, Greece, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, and Turkey, as 
well as by Britain, Canada, France, and the United States. 
In addition, “ continuous consultation was carried out with 
numerous other nations m order that their views might be 
incorporated in the proposals to the maximum possible 
extent.’* 

After stressing that the proposals, if adopted, would stop nuclear 
tests, halt the production of nuclear weapons, bring about a reduction 
in stockpiles of such weapons, reduce the dangers of surprise attack, 
and start a reduction in armed forces and armaments, the statement 
added : “ The Western Allies have accomplished a major task in 
forging the plan. It involves maaor concessions hy every one of 
them. They earnestly hope the Soviet Union will give full considera- 
tion to these far-reaching proposals. Soviet acceptance will enable 
a start to be made towards removing the terrible dangors of nuclear 
war that hang over the whole world.” 

Soviet Rejection of New Western Proposals. - Breakdown of London 
Disarmament Talks. 

The new Weistern proposals were rejected on Aug. 27 by 
M. Zorin, who asserted that they “ contained nothing of 
genuine, value.” In an uncompromising and strongly- worded 
speech, the Soviet delegate accused the Western Powers of 
deliberate procrastination, of ^preparations for a new war,” 
and of seeking to link the disarmament question with that of 
German reunification. [It was commented in the Western 
press that M. Zorinas attack came less than 24 hours after the 
Soviet claim to have successfully launched an inter-continental 
ballistic missile — see 15744 A.] 


In tho course of Ms speocli M. Zorm assorted that tho Soviet Union 
was being encircled by American and NATO bases ; that General 
Noratad (tho NATO Supremo Commander) and llorr Strauss (tho 
Federal Gorman Defence Minister) wore “ not concealing their plans 
for attacking tho Soviet Union ” ; and that tho ** blackmailing 
military circles of Western Germany ” were trying to make German 
rennifi cation “ on Adenauer’s terms ” tho price of a general agree- 
ment on disarmament. Rejecting tho Western inspection proposals, 
he said that aerial inspection in the Arctic could “ not be taken 
seriously ” and that the proposals as a whole provided no safeguards 
against the possibility of a surprise attack. After accusing tho 
Western Powers of 44 confusing public/ opinion,” M. Zorin reiterated 
the Soviet demand for an immediate suspension of nuclear tests 
independently of any other disarmament measures. 

President Eisenhower issued a statement on Aug. 28 saying 
thal it was “ deeply disappointing to all true lovers of peace 
that the Soviet Union should have attacked with midi scornful 
words” the proposals put forward by the Western Powers, 
lie added that it was u noteworthy that this attack coincides 
with the boastful statement by the Soviet Union that they 
have made advances in the development of means for bringing 
mass destruction to any part of the world.” 

Deep disappointment at the Soviet attitude was also expressed 
in the London Hub-committee by Mr. StasHen, Gommandor Noble, 
M. Mooh, and Mr. 0. S. Ritchie, the Canadian delegate. Mr, Ritchie, 
Canadian Ambassador in Bonn, had succeeded Mr. Johnson as 
Canadian delegate on the London sub-committee, to enable Mr. 
Johnson to return to his post us Ambassador in Moscow. 

After further abortive discussions in the sub-eommitLee it 
was agreed on Sept. 0 to suspend the talks nine, dic> no date 
being fixed for their resumption. M. Zorin luul previously 
proposed that the talks should be suspended in view of the 
forthcoming session of the U.N. General Assembly. 

The Disarmament Question at the United Nations. 

The disarmament question was debated at the 12th session 
of the General Assembly during November, Before the 
Assembly’s debate, the U.N. Disarmament Commission met 
on Sept. 80 to consider the work of its sub-committee in 
London. The principal speeches were made by Mr. Cabot 
Lodge (U.S.A.), as spokesman for the Western Powers on the 
sub-committee, and by M, Sobolev for the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Cabot Lodge roitoruted the Western Powers’ offer to suspend 
nuclear tests for an initial period of lip to two years if the U.H.H.R. 
would agree “ on establishing an effective inspection system, air and 
ground ; on stopping production of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes and reducing present stocks ; on starting outer-space missile 
control ; and on reducing armed forces.” If the U.H.8.R. were 
unablo to agree, ” such unwillingness would confront peace-loving 
countries with a powerful nation whose conduct could only be 
explained by a determination to impose military domination on the 
world.” In that case 44 poaoo-loving humanity everywhere would 
have no alternative but to concentrate all our efforts on meeting 
that danger.” 

After stressing that tho possession of nuclear weapons had enabled 
the free world to stand firm against tho huge manpower resources 
of the Communist world, Mr. Lodge declared : 44 It is reasonable to 
believe that tho possession of these weapons by tho free world has 
helped to provont tho subjugation of still more sovereign unci Inde- 
pendent Governments. Wo cannot therefore, In tho interests of our 
own security and that of world peace, agree to stop the development 
of nuclear weapons unless there are also restrictions on production , . . 
For tho same reasons we will accept no ban on tho use of these 
weapons whieh does not effectively apply to all instruments of war, 
nor will wo accept a paper prohibition of stocks of these weapons 
when wo know thore is no way to ensure that such an obligation is 
faithfully carried out.” 

M. Sobolev asserted that the four Western Rowers had 44 brought 
tho disarmament negotiations into deadlock ” by ” Unking tho 
question of cessation of test explosions to tho solution of a number of 
other questions,” and had thereby 41 frustrated the possibility of 
achieving agreement ” on tho suspension of nuclear tests. The 
Western Powers had also put forward 44 artificial proposals ” on 
aerial inspection which excluded 44 the military bases of the United 
States and of NATO, SIflATO and the Baghdad Pact in the territories 
of North Africa, the Middle Fast, Turkey, and other countries.” 
After claiming that the Soviet Union had made 44 important con- 
cessions ” to the Western views, M. Sobolev declared that the London 
sub -committee had failed to roach agreement because 44 tho ruling 
circles of tho Western Powers ... do not want disarmament but talks 
about disarmament, which can bo used as an accompaniment to the 
continuation and intensification of tho arms race.” 

Urging that the membership of tho Disarmament Commission 
and its sub -committee should be enlarged, M. Sobolev said that tho 
U.S.S.E. was 44 not opposed to narrow and private conversations ” 
if they yielded 44 positive results ” ; in their present form, however, 
the disarmament negotiations had continued 44 in vain for years and 
years ” and the time had come 44 to change the approach and move 
them into the fresh air of publicity.” 

Disarmament Debate to General Assembly. 

The disarmament question was debated in the Assembly’s 
Political Committee between Nov. 10 and Nov. 25. The 
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principal features of the debate were an appeal by Mr. Cabot 
Lodge for international control of outer space missiles ; a 
powerful appeal for nuclear disarmament by Mr. Krishna 
Menon (India) ; and a suggestion by Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 
(the Mexican Foreign Minister) for the appointment of an 
impartial mediator to resolve the impasse between the West 
and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Cabot Lodge, speaking m support of the 24 -nation resolution 
before the Assembly [see below], laid special emphasis on that clause 
of the resolution calling for an inspection system to ensure “ the 
use of outer space for exclusively peaceful purposes.’ * He said in 
this connexion : ” We seek agreement on ways to control the newest 
creation ^ of science, the outer space missile. Like atomic energy, 
this device can serve the purpose of peace or it can be used to blow 
us to bits. We have only begun to learn about its possibilities, but 
we already know that the prospect of outer space missiles armed 
with nuclear warheads is too dangerous to ignore. 

“ In 1940, when the United States alone had nuclear weapons, it 
proposed to the U.N. a plan to ensure the peaceful use of the new 
and tremendous force of atomic energy by putting it under inter- 
national control. The world knows now that a decade of anxiety and 
troublo could have been avoided if that plan had been accepted. 
We now have a similar opportunity to harness for peace man’s new 
pioneering efforts in outer space. We must not miss this chance 
Wo have therefore proposed that a technical committee be set up to 
work out an inspection system which will assure the use of outer 
space for exclusively peaceful and scientific purposes. If there is 
general agreement to proceed with this study on a multilateral basis, 
the United titatos is prepared to join m this initiative without 
awaiting the conclusion of negotiations on the other substantive 
proposals.” 

M. Gromyko (U.S.S.R ) urged the Assembly to concentrate on achiev- 
ing ‘‘a concrete agreement on specific issues” m the disarmament 
question, rather than to add “more useless resolutions to the dozens 
which have been shelved in the U.N. archives.” After alleging that the 
Western Powers wished to continue “ futile discussions on disarma- 
ment ad mfimium” ho urgod support for the Soviet Government's 
proposals [see below] for a two- to throe-year suspension of nuclear 
tests and a flyo-yoar moratorium on the use of atomic weapons. 

Mr. Krishna Menon stressed that the problem of disarmament 
was the problem of human survival, and declared that the “ non- 
nuclear” nations had tho right to expect some solution from the 
** nuclear ” Powers— above all from the two major nuclear Powers, 
Russia and America. Tho only way to got disarmament was for 
tho Americans and tho Russians to come to some agreement, and 
unless they wore prepared to do so ” there was no hope of saving the 
world from atomic destruction.” Mr Menon added : ” If the two 
groat Powers agroo on a resolution to suspend nuclear explosions, 
it will change the face of the world and we can move towards disarma- 
ment. Otherwise wo are living in an ivory tower isolated from the 
opinion of mankind, unrelated to the future of mankind, with little 
care for posterity, and with the survival of man at stake.” 

Dr. Padilla Nervo suggested that the long-standing deadlock 
between tho U.S.S.R and tho West might be resolved by the appoint- 
ment of an impartial disarmament mediator who would seek to 
reconcile tho conflicting views of tho two sides. He also proposed 
tho setting-up of a small working group to reconcile divergent views, 
and suggested that this group should consist of the five countries 
represented on tho London sub-committoe plus India, Japan and 
Mexico. Tho Mexican proposals were strongly supported by tho 
representatives of Ecuador and Panama. 

Resolutions on Disarmament. 

Ten separate resolutions on disarmament were presented 
in the Political Committee : a 24-nation resolution incorpora- 
ting the Western disarmament proposals, the sponsors of which 
included the four Western Powers represented on the London 
sub-committee ; three presented by the Soviet Union ; three 
presented by India ; and one each presented by Belgium, 
Japan, and Yugoslavia. 

24-Nation Resolution. This resolution embodied the proposals 
put forward by the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, and Canada 
during the London disarmament talks. It urged the States concerned, 
" and particularly those on the sub-committee of the Disarmament 
Commission,” to ” give priority to reaching a disarmament agree- 
ment ” which would pi o vide for the following : 

(1) The immediate suspension of nuclear weapon tests ** with 
prompt installation of effective international control, including 
inspection posts equipped with appiopriate scientific instruments 
located within the territories of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the U.K., 
tho Pacific Ocean area, and other points as required.” 

(2) Cessation of production of fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes, and the ** complete devotion of future production of 
fissionable materials to non-weapons purposes under effective inter- 
national controls ” 

(8) Reduction of stocks of nuclear weapons “ through a programme 
of transfer, on an equitable and reciprocal basis and under inter- 
national supervision, of stocks of fissionable material from weapons 
to non-weapons uses.” 

(4) Reduction of armed forces and armaments through adequately 
safeguarded arrangements. 


(5) Progressive establishment of open inspection ” with ground 
and aerial components to guard against the possibility of surprise 
attack.” 

(6) Joint study of an inspection system “ designed to ensure that 
the sending of objects through outer space will be exclusively for 
peaceful and scientific purposes.” 

In addition, the resolution : 

(a) requested the Disarmament Commission to reconvene the 
London sub -committee “ as soon as feasible ” ; 

(5) asked that the sub -committee, as ** one of its first tasks,” 
should set up a group of experts “ to study inspection systems for 
disarmament measures on which the sub-committee may reach 
agreement m principle ” ; 

(c) recommended that this expert group should consist of one 
member from each of the five countries represented on the sub- 
committee, plus three other members to be designated by the U.N. 
Secretary-General in consultation with the sub-committee ; 

(d) invited the States concerned, “ and particularly those which, 
are members of the sub -committee,” to ‘‘ consider tho possibility of 
devoting, out of tho funds made available as a result of disarmament, 
as and when sufficient progiess is made, additional rosouiees for the 
improvement of living conditions throughout the woild, especially 
in the less developed countries ” ; and 

(e) requested the sub-committee to report to the Disarmament 
Commission by April 30, 1958, on the progress achieved. 

[The countries sponsoring the 24-nation resolution wore i Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, tho 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, Honduras, Italy, Laos, 
Liberia, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
Philippines, Tunisia, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
The sponsors thus included 12 Latin American countries and four 
Afro -Asian nations.] 

First Soviet Resolution. This called for the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests for a two- to three-year period from Jan. 1, 1958, and 
for tho establishment of an international control commission to 
supervise tho suspension of teats. 

Second Soviet Resolution. This called for a five-year moratorium 
on the use of nuclear weapons. 

Third Soviet Resolution. This resolution called for the abolition 
of the Disarmament Commission and its sub -committee, and their 
replacement by a Permanent Disarmament Commission consisting 
of all 82 U.N. member-states. The new Commission would hold its 
meetings in public and elect a Chairman and Vice-Chairman who 
would be responsible, inter alia, for helping countries to organize 
consultations on disarmament matters. 

First Indian Resolution. This resolution urged the nnmediate 
suspension of all nuclear tests and called for the appointment of a 
scientific technical commission to recommend an adequate svstom 
of inspection. It was proposed that this commission should consist 
of equal numbers of experts representing the Western and Soviet 
viewpoints, plus eminent neutral ” specialists as agreed between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Western Powers. 

Second Indian Resolution. This asked for tho establishment of 
another commission (with the same tripartite political composition) 
to make recommendations on a number of fundamental questions, 
including (i) the “ cut-off ” date from which future production of 
fissionable material would bo used for peaceful purposes only ; and 
(ii) control and inspection arrangements relating to conventional 
armaments. 

Third Indian Resolution. This advocated the enlargement of the 
Disarmament Commission and its sub -committee No specific 
States were named, the resolution saying only that a “more varied” 
membership would assist both bodies in their efforts to reach 
agreement on disarmament. 

[An accompanying Indian memorandum pointed out that the 
present composition of the Disarmament Commission and its sub- 
committee was based on the membership of two of its predecessors — 
the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission and the U.N. Commission on 
Conventional Armaments, “ which were constituted as far back as 
1946, when the membership of the United Nations was very different 
and considerably smaller than it is to-day.” It was also pointed out 
that the constitution of the new International Atomic Energy 
Agency “ provides for wider representation in the Agency’s Governing 
Body ” than was the case with the Disarmament Commission or 
its predecessors.] 

Belgian Resolution. This proposed a world-wide u publicity 
campaign ” under U.N. auspices to inform and enlighten tho peoples 
of the world on the dangers of tho armaments race. 

Japanese Resolution. This urged a suspension of all nuclear tests 
from the time an agreement had been reached m principle on a 
system of supervising their suspension until the conclusion of the 
disarmament debate at the next (13th) Assembly session. 

Yugoslav Resolution. This urged the London sub -committee to 
resume its discussions at an early date and to give priority to 
ensuring the immediate cessation of nuclear tests, together with 
the necessary control measures. It also asked the sub -committee to 
try to reach agreement on other important matters (reduction of 
armed forces and military budgets, cessation of the production of 
fissionable materials for weapons purposes, measures to ensure that 
outer space missiles were used for peaceful purposes only, etc.), and 
to submit a progress report by May L 1958^ 
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Soviet Withdrawal from Disarmament Commission. 

Before a vote was taken on the above-mentioned resolutions, 
the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister (M. Kuznetsov) informed 
the Political Committee on Nov. 4 that the U.S.S.R. would 
no longer participate in the Disarmament Commission and its 
sub-committee 44 as at present constituted.” He asserted that 
both these bodies had u lost prestige m the eyes of the 
peoples by the fruitless nature of their work ” ; that their 
continuation on the basis of their u present narrow member- 
ship ” would be 44 harmful to the cause of disarmament and 
beneficial only to those who are concerned with the further 
stockpiling of armaments ” ; and that a new Permanent 
Disarmament Commission, on which all U.N, member-nations 
should be represented, would “ bring a breath of fresh air into the 
disarmament talks and make possible an all-round examination 
of the disarmament problem.” 

After claiming that the Soviet Union had “ striven sincerely to 
find a reasonable solution of the disarmament problem/ * M. Kuznetsov 
again accused the Western Powers of having “ invariably advanced 
counter-proposals which precluded a positive solution of the problem.” 
He described the Western proposals advanced in the London sub- 
committee “as in the nature of an ultimatum ” ; aocused the 
Western Powers of making these proposals “ contingent on various 
political considerations and demands ” ; and assorted that the 
prolonged discussions in the Disarmament Commission and the 
sub-committee had shown those bodies to be “ incapable of ensuring 
an advance towards a solution of the disarmament question.” To 
continue the discussions in those bodies, M. Kuznetsov declared, 
would “ merely create an illusion that something was being done on 
disarmament while serving to cloak the continuing arms drive 
carried out by the United States and other Western Powers.” The 
Soviet Government therefore believed that “ all efforts to use the 
Disarmament Commission and its sub -committee for fruitful 
deliberations have been exhausted.” 

In the ensuing debate a number of speakers expressed the 
hope that the U.S.S.R.’s decision was not a final one and 
that the Soviet Government would reconsider it. In reply, 
M. Kuznetsov said that the decision had been taken after 
serious consideration, that it was not designed to intimidate 
anyone, and that it was based on “a realistic consideration 
of the present situation, and on our eagerness to achieve 
some progress in the disarmament problem.” Declaring that 
“ the next move is up to the Western Powers,” M. Kuznetsov 
said that there was every prospect of reaching swift agreement 
if those countries displayed 41 some goodwill and a desire for 
co-operation.” 

Adoption of 24-Nation and Belgian Resolutions. 

The disarmament debate ended on Nov. 6 wiLh the adoption 
by the Political Committee of two of the ten resolutions-— the 
24-nation resolution and the Belgian resolution. Of the other 
eight resolutions, four were defeated and the other four were 
not taken to a vote. 

Resolutions adopted. (1) The 24 -nation resolution was adopted 
by 57 votes against 9, with 15 countries abstaining and South 
Africa absent. The opposing votes were cast by the Soviet -bloc 
countries, while the 15 abstentions were Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Japan, Nopal, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Yemen and Yugoslavia. Thirteen of 
the 15 abstentions were thus Afro -Asian countries, the other two 
being Finland and Yugoslavia. Seventeen Afro -Asian countries 
supported the 24-nation resolution (Cambodia, Nationalist China, 
Ethiopia, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Malaya, Morocco, Pakistan, Persia, Philippines, Siam, and Tunisia), 
as well as all 20 Latin American countries. The other 20 supporting 
countries were Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Iceland, the Irish Republio, Italy, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

(2) The Belgian, resolution was approved by 70 votes to 9 (the 
Soviet-bloc countries), with Syria and Yemen abstaining. 

Resolutions defeated. (I) The second Soviet resolution (proposing 
a five-year moratorium on. the use of nuclear weapons) was rejected 
by 45 votes to 11, with 25 abstentions. 

(2) The third Soviet resolution (for the creation of a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission of all member-countries, and the abolition 
of the present Disarmament Commission and its enb -committee) 
was defeated by 51 votes to 9, with 21 abstentions. Most of the 
abstaining countries were Afro -Asian nations, the others including 
Austria, Finland, Mexico and Yugoslavia. 

(3) The first Indian resolution (for the immediate suspension of 
nuclear tests) was negatived by 38 votes to 22, with 20 abstentions. 

(4) The Japanese resolution was defeated by 32 votes to 18, with 
34 abstentions. ; Britain, France, the Soviet Union and the United 
States all voted against the resolution., 

‘ Resolutions not voted upon. No 'Vote was taken on the first Soviet 
resolution (for a two- to three-year suspension of nuclear tests), 
the second and third Indian resolutions, and the Yugoslav resolution. 


The full Assembly, meeting on Nov. 14, approved the 
24-nation resolution by an identical vote to that in the Political 
Committee (57 in favour, 9 against, 15 abstentions). The 
Belgian resolution was also approved by 71 votes to 9 with 
one abstention (Syria). 

Enlargement of Disarmament Commission. 

In response to the widespread concern expressed by many 
members at the Soviet boycott of the Disarmament Commission, 
the British, French and U.S. delegations announced on Nov. 18 
that their Governments were prepared to expand the present 
11 -member Commission to 25 members by the addition of the 
following 14 countries : Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Czechoslovakia, India, Italy, Tunisia, Yugoslavia, 
Egypt, Mexico, Norway and Poland. 

The Western Powers had originally proposed that the Commission 
should bo expanded by the first ton countries' ho. from 11 to 21 
members. Several delegations, however -notably those of India and 
Yugoslavia — had urged a further expansion ho as to give the Com- 
mission as broadly-based and representative a character as possible, 
particularly by the inclusion of an Arab State and an additional 
Latin American State. After intensive private negotiations, tho 
Western Powers agreed that Egypt, Mexico, Norway and Poland 
should bo added to the list originally proposed. 

A resolution to expand the Disarmament Commission to 25 
members was accordingly presented in the plenary session of 
the Assembly on Nov. 19, the joint sponsors being Canada, 
India, Japan, Paraguay and Sweden. The Albanian delegate, 
however, moved an amendment that l-he Commission should bo 
further expanded to 82 members by the inclusion of Austria, 
Bulgaria, Ceylon, Finland, Indonesia, Rumania and the Sudan 
(i.c. two members of the Soviet group and five 44 neutralist ” 
countries). The Albanian amendment was defeated by 88 votes 
to 18, with 19 abstentions, and the five-nation resolution 
was then adopted by 00 votes to 9, with II abstentions, 
South Africa absent, and Yugoslavia not participating in the 
vote. 

Tho opposing votes (on tho five-nation resolution) were east by the 
Soviet -bloc countries, tho 11 abstentions being Afghanistan, Cam- 
bodia, Cuba, Finland, Ghana, tho Irish Republic, Israel, Liberia, 
Malaya, Morocco and Pakistan, Yugoslavia was originally one of 
tho sponsors of tho resolution with Canada, India, Japan, Paraguay 
and Sweden, but withdrew her sponsorship at tho last moment when 
it became apparent that tho resolution would not command unani- 
mous support in the Assembly, The Yugoslav delegate explained 
that he would not participate In tho vote because the efforts of the 
sponsors had been ” based on tho conviction that the solution 
proposed would bo generally accepted.” 

Speaking before the vote, M. Kuznetsov announced that the 
U.S.S.R. would support the Albanian proposal to expand tho 
Disarmament Commission to 82 members, although the Soviet 
Government considered this only a 44 half-way solution.” He 
reserved his Government’s right to raise the Soviet 82-nation 
proposal at the next Assembly session if the Albanian amend- 
ment was not adopted. In a press statement after the voting, 
M. Kuznetsov said that the U.S.S.R. would be prepared to 
participate in a 82-mcmbcr Commission 44 of which half the 
members would be drawn from the Western Powers or countries 
associated with them in military pacts, and the other half from 
uncommitted countries and the socialist countries.” The new 
25-membcr Commission, however, remained 44 completely 
unacceptable ” to the Soviet Union, In reply to questions, M, 
Kuznetsov insisted that the Soviet boycott of the Disarmament 
Commission and its sub-committee need not necessarily involve 
a halt in the disarmament negotiations, which could still be 
carried on through normal diplomatic channels. 

As originally constituted in 1952 the Disarmament Commis- 
sion consisted of the 11 members of the Security Council plus 
Canada, as a member of the London sub-committee. As from 
Jan. 1, 1958, the Commission’s membership consists of the 11 
Security Council members plus the 14 countries mentioned 
above. [Canada herself is on the Security Council for a two-year 
term as from Jan. 1, 1958— see 15818 A*— and is thus a member 
of the Commission both in virtue of her Council membership 
and of her membership of the London sub- committee,] Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, in addition to the U.S.S.R,, will not 
participate in the enlarged Disarmament Commission —the 
Polish and Czechoslovak delegates having previously informed 
the General Assembly that they would boycott the Commission 
if the Albanian amendment was not adopted.— (U.N. Informa- 
tion Centre, London - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - U.S. Information Agency - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London - The Statesman, Calcutta - 
Montreal Star - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. Disarmament, 155x7 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Progress of Racial Desegre- 
gation in Schools during 1957. - Rulings by Supreme 
Court against Segregation. - Counter-measures in 
Southern States. 


Racial desegregation in schools in the Southern States of 
the U.S.A. made slow progress during 1957. In November it 
was estimated that 740 school districts containing Negro 
residents had been fully or partly integrated, against 2,300 
which remained segregated ; three of the integrated districts 
were in North Carolina (where integration began m September), 
three in Tennessee, 10 in Arkansas, and the remainder in the 
District of Columbia, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. The process of integra- 
tion gave rise to local disorders at Little Rock (see 15803 A) 
and also at North Little Rock (Arkansas) and Nashville 
(Tennessee). In Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia the school systems 
remained completely segregated. 

In a ruling of April 29, 1957, the Supremo Court prohibited racial 
segregation in private institutions administered by public officials. 
The Court’s ruling was given on an appeal against a judgment of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, which had decided that two Negro 
boys had no constitutional right of admission to Girard College a 
school originally founded for “ poor, male, white ” orphans. The 
Federal Supreme Court, however, held that the Philadelphia city 
authorities (who administered the school) were “ an agency of the 
State of Pennsylvania” and were therefore forbidden to praotise 
racial dis cr imina tion under the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, irrespective of the origin of the school’s funds. 

Developments in the individual Slates connected with the 
question of educational segregation are described below. 
(Figures of the school population in September 1957 are given 
in brackets.) 

Alabama (total 745,100, Nogro 273,000). At Birmingham, where 
Negro leaders had launched a movement in favour of integration, a 
Negro clergyman who attempted to enrol four Negro pupils at a 
white school on Sept. 9 was beaten up by a group of white men, 
together with his 12 -year-old daughter. A Negro had previously 
been kidnap pod, beaten and mutilated by members of tho Ku Klu x 
Klan on Sept. 2, apparently in order to terrorize the Negro popula- 
tion ; the leader of the gang was sentenced on Nov. 1 to 20 years’ 
imprisonment. 

Arkansas (total 418,700, Nogro 102,000). Four Bills intended to 
hinder the process of integration were adopted by the State Legisla- 
ture during February and approved by Governor Faubus. Ihese 
set up a State Sovereignty Commission with power to demand 
membership lists of organizations such as the National Association 
for tho Advancement of Coloured People (N.A.A.C.P ) ; allowed 
parents to keop children out of integrated schools ; and empowered 
school districts to assign pupils to particular schools and to use 
State funds to oppose integration in the courts. 

As a result of the integration controversy at Little Rook, the 
school board of North Little Rock (a separate town on the other 
side of tho Arkansas River) decided early in September to suspend 
indefinitely the programme of limited integration which it had 
adopted in 1955. 

Delaware (total 65,315, Negro 11,411). The position remained 
virtually static, most sohools in Wilmington and neighbouring areas 
being integrated and sohools in the rest of the State remaining 
segregated. 

Florida (total 760,177, Negro 165,957). The State Legislature 
passed a Bill in May, 1957, which permitted any district threatened 
with integration to suspend the State school system, and to transfer 
the pupils to other districts or to private sohools at the State s 
expense. The Bill was vetoed by Governor Collins, but was again 
passed by both Houses in a special session in October ; in the Lower 
House, however, it failed to secure the two-thirds majority required 


to pass a Bill in a special session. 

The Florida Supreme Court refused Mr. Virgil Hawkins (a Negro 
teacher) admission to the University of Florida law school on March 8, 
without prejudice to his right to appear before the court again 
“ when he is prepared to present testimony showing that his admission 
can be accomplished without doing great Public mischief. The 
U.S. Supreme Court had previously ruled on March 12, 1956, that 
Mr. Hawkins should be admitted to the university immediately. 

Georgia (total 942,000, Negro 297,692). The State Senate adopted 
unanimously on Feb. 8 a resolution asking Congress to declare nuU 
and void the Fourteenth and Fifthteenth Amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution, on the ground that the Congresses which proposedand 
adopted these amendments during the reconstruction period after 
the Civil War refused to seat duly elected representatives from the 
former Confederate States. [The Fourteenth Amendment, adapted 
in 1868, laid down that no State should “ deny 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the taws ; the 1 miaenfch, 
adopted in 1870, gave Negroes the right to vote. It was on the basis 
of the Fourteenth Amendment that the Supreme Court declared 
segregation unconstitutional in 1954 — see 13593 A.] 

A resolution demanding the impeachment of Chief J ^ 3tic ® 
and Justices Black, Douglas, Frankfurter, Reed, and Clark f or 
“ high crimes and misdemeanours’ was 

House of the State Legislature on Feb. 18, and by the State Senate 


on Feb. 21. The resolution did not refer to the Supreme Court’s 
ruling on segregation, but alleged that the Justices had ** usurped 
powers reserved to the States” or associated with “Communist- 
front ” organizations such as the N.A.A.C.P. 

Kentucky (total 590,129, Negro 38,358).^ At Sturgis, where 17 
Negro pupils were admitted to the white high school on Sept. 3, a 
dynamite explosion occurred in a Negro neighbourhood on the same 
day, but no other disturbances took place. Following the earlier riots 
in the town m September 1956 (see 15359 A) the local school board 
had decided to return to segregation, but, as the result of an appeal 
by the N.A.A.C.P., the Federal Court subsequently ordered the 
admission of Negroes to the school. 

A report published by the Louisville education authorities on 
Oct. 2 stated that 57 of the city’s schools, attended by 78 per cent 
of the pupils, had been integrated ; 10 others were attended only by 
white pupils and eight by Negroes. Louisville schools had been 
integrated for the first time in September 1956. 

Louisiana (total 600,000, Negro 225,000). The New Orleans 
Federal Court of Appeal on March 3 declared the State’s laws on 
educational segregation to be unconstitutional, and ordered the 
integration of Now Orleans schools “ with all deliberate speed.” 

Maryland (total 507,137, Negro 109,720). Integration was reported 
to be generally accepted in the western part of the State, where the 
Negro population is comparatively small, but to be meeting with 
considerable opposition in other areas. 

Mississippi (total 541,938, Negro 268,216), The sohools remained 
completely segregated. 

Missouri (total 744,500, Negro 67,000). The State education 
authorities estimated in September that 95 per cent of Negro pupils 
were attending sohool in districts which were wholly or partly 
integrated. 

North Carolina (total 1,025,463. Negro 301,161). Integration 
began in the cities of Charlotte, Greensboro, and Winston-Salem on 
Sept. 3 without serious opposition. 

Oklahama (total 527,195, Negro 37,367). The process of integra- 
tion continued without serious friction. 


South Carolina (total 563,244, Negro 243,574). The sohools 
remained completely segregated. 

Tennessee (total 754,945, Negro 128,164). The Nashville Federal 
Distriot Court rulod on Sept. 6 that a law permitting “ voluntary ” 
segregation, which had been passed by tho State Legislature in 
January, was “ patently and manifestly unconstitutional,” and 
ordered the Nashville city sohool board to proceed with its integra- 
tion programme, under which a small number of Negro children 
were to be admitted to white sohools for the first time. When the 
schools opened on Sept. 9 police escorted the Negro children through 
hostile demonstrators ; Governor Clement had previously refused a 
request by segregationists to use tho National Guard (like Governor 
Faubus of Arkansas) to prevent them from attending white schools. 
In the early hours of Sept. 10 one of the schools concerned was 
seriously damaged by a dynamite explosion, whereupon the police 
rounded up a number of prominent segregationist agitators. Including 
John Kasper, who had led the riots in Clinton a year before [see page 
15360]. After the Federal District Court had granted an injunction 
on Sept. 16 against Kasper and 10 other agitators, forbidding them 
to interfere with the city’s educational system, the situation in 
Nashville rapidly returned to normal. 

Kasper (27), an anti-negro and anti-Semitic propagandist, achieved 
notoriety in 1956 by organizingthe Clinton riots , in August of that year 
he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for defying an injunction 
issued against Mm, his appeal against tho sentence being rejected by the 
Supreme Court on Oct. 14, 1957. Together with six residents of the 
Clinton district, he was again found guilty by an all-white jury at 
Knoxville on July 23, 1957, of fomenting disorders In December 1956 
in defiance of a Federal Court injunction ; sentence was postponed 
pending an appeal. The case was the first in whioh charges of 
criminal contempt arising from a Federal Court’s injunction against 
interference with integration had been tried by a jury in a Southern 


State. 

Texas (total 1,8X4.100, Negro 248,532). Governor Daniel signed 
on Dec. 11 three Bills passed by the State Legislature which (i) 
authorized the Governor to close any public sohool where there was 
a danger that troops would be used to enforce integration, as at 
Little Rook : (ii) set up a 350,000 fund to cover the legal expenses of 
local authorities involved in suits arising from demands for inte- 
gration ; and (iii) required the N.A.A.C.P. to give details of its 
membership on the order of a county judge. 

Integration made little progress in the eastern part of the State, 
where Negroes form about half the population, but elsewhere pro- 
ceeded without incident. A Federal Appeals Court reversed on 
Dec. 27 a decision by a lower court ordering the Dallas city authori- 
ties to admit Negroes to white schools by February 1958, and ruled 
that they should have more time to carry out integration. The 
original suit had been brought in 1955 bv Negro parents who claimed 
that their children were refused admission to all-white sohools. 

Virginia (total 751,013, Negro 184,417). The Norfolk Federal 
Distriot Court ruled on Feb. 12 that the Pupil Placement Aot passed 
in 1956 was unconstitutional, and ordered the educational ^ authorities 
in the towns of Norfolk and Newport News to begin integration. 
This ruling was confirmed on Oct. 21 by the Supreme Court, which 
had previously rejected appeals agalustorders issued 
for the integration of schools in Charlottesville and Arlington County. 
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West Virginia (total 457,807, Negro 23,800). Integration was 
reported in September to have begun in all the 43 counties containing 
Negro residents. 

Segregation in Buses and Public Places. 

Recent developments relating to segregation in buses 
and public pluecs are summarized below. 

Alabama. In Birmingham 22 Negroes who had dofiod tlio city's 
bus segregation laws on Doe. 20, 1050 wore lined $55 each on March 22. 
In pronouncing sentence, Judge Parker criticized the Supreme Court’s 
ruling against racial segregation on tho Montgomery bus service, and 
declared that tlxe Fourteenth Amendment was “ null and void ” as 
ratification hud boon imposed on the Southern States by military 
government. 

In Montgomery two white men who had confessed to causing a 
dynamite explosion in a Negro church on Jan. 10, as a protest 
against tho abolition of racial segregation on buses, wero acquitted 
by an all-white jury on May 30 after the defence had alleged that 
their confessions had been extorted from them by “ Communist 
brain -washing techniques." At Bessemer the home of a Negro 
lawyer who supported a movement for the abolition of segregation 
in public parks was damaged by a dynamite explosion on Nov. 1. 

Tho Montgomery city commission adopted on hi arch 19 an 
ordinance declaring it illegal for Whites and Negroes “ to play 
together ... in any game of cards, dice, dominoes, checkers, pool, 
billiards, softball, basketball, baseball, football, golf, track and at 
swimming pools ... or in any athletic contest." 

Georgia. The State Senate passed unanimously on Fob. Ha Bill 
forbidding inter-raolal “ dancing, social functions, entertainments, 
athletic training, games, sports, or contests." In tho House of 
Representatives, however, opponents of the Bill secured its post- 
ponement until the 1958 session by demanding the printing of pro- 
posed amendments, in accordance with the rules of tho House. Tho 
Bill had aroused considerable opposition In sporting circles, as its 
implementation would have broken up the South Atlantic Baseball 
League, which includes both White and Negro players, 

A referendum held in Alabama on Dec. 17, 1957, resulted in 
a majority in favour of a constitutional amendment under 
which Macon County would be abolished and divided between 
the neighbouring counties. The purpose of the amendment 
was to reduce the potential political influence of the Negro 
population, which forms seven-eighths of the population of 
Macon County and one-third of the electorate. A Rill had 
previously been passed in July to exclude the Negro districts 
from the city of Tuskegee, and thereby to prevent the Negroes, 
who form seven-tenths of the city's population, from voting 
in municipal elections.— (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune) (Prev. rep. Desegregation Question, 15359 A ; 

Little Rock, 15803 A.) 

A. MOROCCO - UNITED STATES. — King 
Mohammed’s Visit to Washington. 

King Mohammed Y of Morocco, accompanied by his Foreign 
Minister (M. Balafrej), arrived in Washington on Nov. 25 on a 
State visit. During the next two days he had discussions with 
Mr. Dulles, the Secretary of State, acting on behalf of President 
Eisenhower, who had been taken ill shortly after the King’s 
arrival (see 15894 A), Towards the end of his stay in Washing- 
ton, however, King Mohammed paid a brief' visit to the 
President at the White House. 

A joint statement issued at tho White House on Nov. 27 said that 
in their talks the King and tho President had “ reaffirmed the close 
ties and high mutual respect between tho Governments and peoples 
of Morocco and the United States," and had “ reasserted their firm 
attachment to the principles of the U.N. Charter and their determina- 
tion to co-operate in advancing the objectives of that vital instrument 
for peace." 

The statement said that Mr. Dulles had assured King Mohammed 
of the U.S. Government’s readiness to assist in Morocco’s efforts to 
stabilize and expand her economy, and that the 1T.S.A. would con- 
tinue to undertake jointly agreed programmes of economic and 
technical assistance in Morocco. The two Governments had also 
confirmed their desire to pursue the negotiations on tho U.S. bases 
in Morocco which had been in progress since May 1957, and, pending 
the conclusion of an agreement, “ to proceed, by means of a provisional 
solution, to the appropriate adjustments of present conditions " 
regarding the U.S. forces in Morocco. 

During discussions on the Algerian problem the King had 
“ expressed the wish that a peaceful solution shall come about 
through friendly negotiations and on the basis of the rights of peoples 
for self - d etermination. ’ ’ Mr. Dulles had assured him that the U.S. 
Government favoured ** a peaceful, democratic, and just solution 
to the problem." 

/ After leaving Washington on Nov. 28 the King made a 
tour of concluding with a five-day stay in New 

York, during which he visited U.N. headquarters and addressed 
the General Assembly. He left for Rabat on Dec. 13 . 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde) 
(Prev. rep. U.S.-Moroccan Relations, 15655 A.) 


B. WESTERN POWERS.— Fixing of 1958 Quotas for 
Exports of Non-Strategic Goods of Military Value to 
Communist Countries. 

“ Cocom,” the Committee of the Consultative Group in 
Paris dealing with exports by its mcmbcr-Stalcs to countries 
of the Soviet bloc and Communist Chum, decided on Nov. 25, 
1957, to abolish the fixing of separate exporl quotas in respect 
of goods on List 2 (i.e. non-strategie goods that might never- 
theless be of military value) to be supplied to Communist 
China. Accordingly, exports of such goods to China vs ere 
co-ordinated, as from Jan. 1, 1958, with the general quotas fixed 
for trade with the Soviet-bloc countries. This decision 
implemented the announcements made in May and June 1957 
by Britain and all the other member-countries of “ Chineom ” 
(the former China Trade Committee), except the U.S. A., 
to the effect that they would abolish the then existing 
differential between permitted trade with Communist China 
and such trade with the U.S.S.R. and other Soviet -bloc 
countries. The U.S.A., white abstaining from voting, did not 
oppose the decision taken by “ Cocom,” 

It was announced in Paris on Dee. 10 that the various 
export quotas had now been fixed by “Cocom” for 1958 
in respect of each member-country, covering all the quanti- 
tatively restricted goods, without any further distinction 
between China and the oilier Communist countries affected. 
The announcement added that all members of the Committee 
had been “ completely satisfied ” with its decisions. 

“ Cocom ” consists of 14 of the 15 NATO countries (the 
exception being Iceland) and Japan.- - (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prcv. rep* 1:5607 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Compromise Settlement 
of Dispute over Bernard Shaw’s Will. 

The Court of Appeal sanctioned on Dee. 19 a compromise 
settlement which had been reached between the residuary 
legatees under George Bernard Shaw’s will (the British Museum, 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, and the National Gallery 
of Ireland) and the Public Trustee, under which £8,300 would 
he set aside for carrying out the proposals for alphabetical 
reform contained in the will. The residue of the estate, which 
was originally valued at <£710,000 (with estate duty at the 
rate of 70 per cent), would be released for use by the legatees. 

The Public Trustee (Mr. R. P. Baulkwill) stated that a 
prize of £500 would bo offered for the design of a new British 
alphabet of at least 40 letters, including 10 vowels ; the 
remainder of the money would be devoted, in accordance with 
Mr. Shaw’s wishes, to statistical inquiries into the economics 
to be effected by the new system, and to the publication of 
Androdcs and the Lion with the present alphabet ami the new 
alphabet side by side. Mr. Baulkwill will be assisted by an 
expert committee consisting of Mr. L J. Pitman, INI. I’, for Bath, 
Mr. Peter MacCarthy, of the phonetics department of Leeds 
University, and Mr.' Alan Dodson, chief typographer at the 
Stationery Office.-— (Times) (Prcv. rep. X5530 C.) 

D. MEXICO. — Claim to British Honduras. 

The Mexican Foreign Ministry issued a document on Dee. 11 
setting out Mexico’s claim to part of British Honduras. The 
document — which was made public after recent reports that 
Guatemala was trying to induce British Honduras to break 
with Britain and unite with Guatemala - reviewed Hie early 
history of the area and stated that an Anglo-Spantoh treaty of 
1783 had “ made clear that sovereignty over Belize belonged 
to Spain.” It was claimed that after Mexico had achieved her 
independence “our country substituted for Spain in the 
rights and obligations in Belize,” No plans were announced 
to bring Mexico’s claim before any international body, but it 
was stated that the Mexican claim would be pressed if there 
were any alteration in the present status of British Honduras. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. 1:5898 A.) 

E. TANGANYIKA. — New Governor. 

Mr. Richard Turnbull, Chief Secretary of Kenya, was 
appointed Governor of Tanganyika on Jan. 8 in succession to 
Sir Edward Twining, whose term of office expires in June 1958. 
Mr. Turnbull (48) has served in Kenya for 22 years mostly 
in the Northern Province, where he became a provincial 
commissioner in 1948. He was Minister for Defence at the 
height of the Man Mau emergency and in that capacity planned 
“ Operation Anvil,” a drive against terrorists in Nairobi which 
proved the turning-point of the campaign. The award of the 
K.C.M.G. to Mr. Turnbull was announced simultaneously 
with his appointment to the governorship of Tanganyika. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 1:0076 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — National Health Service. - 
Ministers’ Veto on Pay Increases for Clerical and 
Administrative Staff. - Unions’ Ban on Overtime. - Report 
on Clerical Staff Grading Structure in Hospital Service. 

A dispute broke out early in November between the Govern- 
ment and clerical and administrative staff m the National 
Health Service, resulting m the imposition by the principal 
trade unions concerned of a ban on overtime working by 
members involved. The dispute followed a refusal by the 
Minister of Health (Mr. Derek Walker-Smith) and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland (Mr. J. S. Maclay) to approve a 
pay increase of three per cent for lower-paid staff in these 
grades, as previously agreed to by the appropriate Whitley 
Council. The proposed increase had been intended as an 
interim measure pending the drawing-up of a new grading 
structure for clerical and administrative staff in the N.H.S. 
A report on this subject by Sir Noel Hall (Principal of the 
Administrative Staff College, Henley-on-Thames) was nearing 
completion at the beginning of the dispute and was published 
during its course [see below]. 

The staff side of the Whitley Council concerned had originally 
asked for salary increases of five per cent for N.H.S. clerical and 
administrative workers earning less than £1,200 a year, and of eight 
per cent for those earning over £1,200 — these latter having been 
excluded from a three per cent increase awarded to lower-paid 
workers m December 1956. These demands had been rejected by 
the management side, but eventually both sides agreed on increases 
of three and five per cent respectively. 

Mr. Walker -y mi th, however, wrote on Nov. 1 to the Whitley 
Council explaining that both Mr. Maclay and he had “ felt it our duty 
to consider the increases in the context of the Government’s general 
policy with regard to tho economic situation,” and, in particular, 
of its determination “ to check the inflationary spiral of wages and 
prices.” In view of the increases already granted m December 1956 
to those earning less than £1,200 a year, they had “ felt obbged ... to 
withhold approval from that part of the agreement which benefits 
these workers.” They would be prepared, however, to review the 
Question “ aftor an interval of time appropriate in the light of the 
economic situation and of other relevant considerations.” 

The Ministers’ refusal to approve the increase for lower-paid 
staff aroused strong protests from the various unions having 
members in the Health Services, as well as from other trade 
union and Labour Party leaders. 

A spokesman of the National and Local Government Officers’ 
Association (NALGO), to which most of the staff affected belong, 
described the Ministers’ “ arbitrary interference with a decision of 
a iiroperly -constituted Whitley Council ” as “ a bombshell without 
precodont in the National Health Service ” and “ the negation of 
collective bargaining.” On the same day Mr. Bryn Roberts, general 
secretary of the National Union of Public Employees, declared that 
the Ministers’ ” discreditable and reckloss action ” had “ provoked 
the greatest anger throughout the Health Services,” while Mr. J. 
Richards, general secretary of the Confederation of Health Service 
Employees, gave a warning that Health Service staffs wore “ being 
driven to take direct action.” 

Mr. Gaitskell on Nov. 2 described the rejection of a Whitley 
Council award as “ a serious matter which is bound to raise doubts 
amongst trade unionists and employers whether it is worth while 
to refer disputes to arbitration at all.” Mr. Morgan Phillips (secretary 
of the Labour Party) declared that the Government had “ made 
open war on the trade unions ” by “ deliberately refusing to operate 
properly agreed wage awards.” 

Mr. Walker-Smith, however, denied on Nov. 1 that the 
withholding of ministerial approval of the increase constituted 
“ extraordinary intervention.” He made a further statement 
in the House of Commons on Nov. 6, in the course of the 
Debate on the Address. 

“These agreements,” Mr. Walker-Smith said on Nov. 1, “require 
the express approval of the Minister of Health. Ministry representa- 
tives are in a minority on this particular Whitley Council, so the 
normal principle of collective bargaining does not apply. To have 
expressly approved a wage claim which we thought it wrong to grant 
at the present time would have been a betrayal of a Minister’s first 
duty. In this particular case there was a special duty because any 
increase would have had to come out of the taxpayer’s pocket, and 
to grant it would have meant that the Government was talking 
against inflation without taking any action to stop it.” 

In the House on Nov. 6 Mr. Walker-Smith rejected Opposition 
allegations that he had “ struck a blow at collective bargaining ” by 
withholding the wage increase “ for the time being.” He explained 
that the machinery for adjusting wage claims by Health Service 
workers provided for two distinct steps : (1) negotiation by an 
appropriate body ; (2) ministerial consideration with a view to 
approval or otherwise. In this case the negotiating machinery was 
the Whitley Council for administrative and clerical staff — one of 
nine functional councils for negotiating wages and conditions within 
the National Health Service Its management side comprised 18 
members, of whom 10 represented hospital authorities and three 
represented executive councils ; there were only five official or 
departmental representatives of the Minister of Health or the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 


“ Only these five representatives,” Mr. Walker-Smith continued, 
“ are concerned with finding the money for any wage increase. 
Although the hospital boards and executive councils are technically 
the employers, the wages come directly from the Exchequer ... It is 
a clear exception to the rule that he who pays the piper calls the tune. 
In this case, however, the statutory regulations ensure that the payer 
of the piper has his say at a later stage . . . The second stage is 
ministerial consideration. In this case the * soft option * of doing 
nothing is not available. Ministers must either grant approval or 
withhold it. They can, however, take the course we took m this case, 
which was to withhold approval m present circumstances with the 
undertaking to review it at the appropriate time.” 

After explaining that the five per cent increase for higher-paid 
staff had been approved because these employees were “ more out of 
line with the general level of remuneration and had been so for a 
longer period,” Mr. Walker-Smith stressed that the official repre- 
sentatives on the Whitley Council had never agreed to the proposed 
increases for lower-paid staff. “ They opposed the offer,” he con- 
cluded, “ on precisely the same grounds— those of the general 
economic context — as those on which I found it necessary to withhold 
approval for the time being. The unofficial majority on the manage- 
ment side were left in no doubt that approval might well have to be 
withheld by the Ministers concerned.” 

Although a deputation from the management and staff 
sides of Lhe Whitley Council which had agreed on the increases 
appealed to the Munster of Health on Nov. II to reverse lus 
decision, Mr. Walker-Smith refused to do so, whereupon an 
emergency committee of NALGO decided on the same day to 
instruct the association’s members in the Health Services to 
cease working overtime from Nov. 18. The National Union 
of Public Employees also instructed its 2,000 members in 
hospitals to join the ban. 

It was explained that NALGO was anxious to limi t its protest 
measures in such a way as to cause the greatest embarrassment to 
the Ministry of Health and the least embarrassment to members’ 
immediate employers — the hospital boards and executive councils, 
with which the association had no quarrel. Staff would therefore be 
expected to arrange their work so that everything affecting patients 
directly would have their first attention, and the consequences of the 
overtime ban would fall mainly on routine statistical returns, official 
reports and paper-work in general. Working hours would be limited 
to 38 a week, and members forced by their duties to work extra time 
on any one day would be expected to work correspondingly short 
time on the next. One -half of any pay lost through refusal to work 
overtime would be made up by the Association. 

fit was stated in the Press that about 50 per cent of hospital staffs 
normally worked up to four hours’ overtime daily. The NALGO 
executive estimated that the overtime ban might cost the Association 
a maximum of £10,000 a week.] 

The proposed overtime ban was endorsed on Nov. 17 by a 
NALGO delegate conference representing about 200 N.H.S. 
branches of the Association, and began at midnight on that 
date as arranged. 

Several organizations — notably the National Federation of 
Hospital Officers and the Association of Officers of Executive Councils 
and Pricing Bureaux — opposed the ban, mainly on the grounds that 
hospital efficiency would be impaired and patients would suffer. 
The NALGO oxecutive claimed on Nov. 18, however, that it would 
be observed by about 30,000 of the 40,000 Health Service employees 
concerned. On Deo. 4 the executive of the Confederation of Health 
Service Employees, which had not supported the ban pending the 
result of a members’ ballot, announced that this ballot had shown a 
majority in favour, and that it would therefore call on all its members 
in clerical and administrative grades to ban overtime work. The 
executive also announced that it would ask the T.TJ.C. to call a 
conference of affiliated unions with members in the N.H.S. in order 
to consider stronger action in protest at the Ministers’ veto. 

Mr. Macmillan, on Nov. 19, informed the T.U.C. (whose 
economic committee had sent him a letter protesting against 
the Ministers’ veto) that he did not propose to interfere in 
the dispute. On Nov. 22, however, the Prime Minister 
promised the Clerical and Administrative Whitley Council 
(which had asked him to see a deputation of N.H.S. employees) 
that he would consider doing so after the deputation had first 
re-discussed the matter with the Minister of Health. Repre- 
sentatives of N.H.S. employees (led by Mr. Ben Smith, chair- 
man of the staff side of the Whitley Council) accordingly saw Mr. 
Walker-Smith and Mr. Maclay on Dec. 4. The meeting proved 
abortive, however, whereupon the deputation announced that 
it had asked the Prime Minister to receive it. A meeting 
accordingly took place at 10, Downing Street on Dec. 23 
between Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Walker-Smith, and the Joint 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Scotland (Mr. J. Nixon- 
Browne) on the one hand and representatives of NALGO and 
other unions concerned on the other. This, too, proved 
abortive, a subsequent official statement saying that Mr. 
Macmillan had “explained why, in the light of the current 
economic situation, the decision not to grant the 3 per cent 
pay increase had been taken,” and had stressed that the 
decision “ could not be reversed at the present time.” 
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Sir Noel Hall’s report on the grading structure of adminis- 
trative and clerical stall in the Hospital Service (sec above) 
was published on Nov, 25. 

It pointed out tliat the Hospital Service was at present unattrac- 
tive to the hotter-qualified school- leavers, since it was impossible to 
recruit girls or boys with G.ILO. or similar qualifications. It 
expressed the view, however, that a ** modest improvement ’ * in pay and 
conditions should secure an adequate number o£ suitable recruits 
and enable a propor balance in the senior ranks to be maintained. 

In order to remedy present staff shortages in the categories con- 
cerned while, at the same time balancing national requirements with 
the “ multi -unit responsibility characteristic of the Service," Sir Nool 
recommended (a) a new and simplified staff grading system ; (ft) the 
gradual transfer o£ responsibility for grading to regional hospital 
hoards, with an appeals panel ; (c) the abolition of direct control by 
the Minister of Health or by regional hospital boards over senior 
appointments, and the sotting-up of a register of officers and an 
information and advisory service, which should also advise on 
training schemes. 

Although Sir Noel Ilall made no suggestion about levels of 
remuneration (on which he had not been asked to advise), 
both sides of the Whitley Council considered that his recom- 
mendations on the introduction of a new staff grading system 
would involve substantial increases in pay. 

Representatives of N.H.S. clerical and administrative 
workers decided on Jan. 2, 1958 to lift the overtime ban from 
dan. 6 and to submiL a new claim for an increase of 5 per cent 
in the salaries of employees receiving less than £1,200 a year. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

A. ITALY - UNITED KINGDOM. — Ten-Year Atomic 
Co-operation Agreement. 

An Anglo-Italian agreement for co-operation in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy was signed in Rome on Dec. 29 by 
Signor Pella, the Italian Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister, 
and Sir Ashley Clarke, the British Ambassador. 

Under the agreement (which was concluded for 10 years) the 
U.K. Atomic Energy Authority and the Italian Government 
undertook to exchange non- classified atomic information. 
The Authority also undertook to carry out the following 
services for the Italian Government : 

(1) Halo, or assistance in purchase, from U.K. sources of atomic' 
fuel for research and the operation of power reactors in Italy. ITlio 
quantities of uranium to bo supplied wore not specified in the agree- 
ment, which only laid down the general framework.] 

(2) Assistance in the supply of research and power reactors from 
Britain. 

(3) Processing of used atomic fuel. 

(4) Help in the design, construction, and operation of facilities 
For the manufacture of atomic fuel and the processing of used fuel 
in Italy. 

(5) Provision of training facilities in atomic matters for Italian 
students and trainees reoommendod by the Italian Government. 

The agreement listed a number of safeguards and controls to 
ensure that the nuclear material and equipment supplied to Italy 
would be used only for peaceful purposes, thereby Implementing 
the obligations which both countries had undertaken as members of 
the International Atomic Energy Agoney. 

Under Article 2 of the agreement both sides will review the conven- 
tion after the coming into force of the Euratom Treaty (seo 15927 A). 
It was provided that tho facilities granted to Italy might bo trans- 
ferred to Euratom if speciflo British consent was given. 

The agreement was the first comprehensive convention of 
its kmd between Britain and a foreign country. Partial 
agreements between Britain and France, Belgium, Sweden, 
Western Germany, and Denmark for co-operation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy are already in existence, but 
these concern only scientific research or the exchange of non- 
classifted information. In the case of Belgium, the agreement 
deals also with assistance in establishing a power reactor. 
The Anlgo-Italian agreement was complementary to the 
contract which will be concluded between AGIP Nuclear e and 
the Nuclear Power Station Company for the installation of a 
British-built atomic power station in Northern Italy. 

(Times - Corriere della Sera, Milan) (Prev. rep. 15887 C.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — The Baltimore Tunnel. 

The Baltimore road tunnel, built in years at a cost of 
$180,000,000 (about £46,000,000), was opened to traffic on 
Nov. 80, 1957. Running under Baltimore harbour, it removes 
a notorious road “bottleneck” between New York and 
Washington and enables motorists to by-pass Baltimore in 
12 minutes. Previously it took motorists an hour or more to 
pass the' city at the rush-hour peak. The twin-tube 

tiavWfr 7,650 feet long, is served by 16 miles of limited-entry 
approach. Toads. — (New York Herald Tribune) 


C. SOVIET UNION. — The “ Sputniks.” 

The Soviet earth satellite launched on Get. 4 (Sputnik I) 
disintegrated during the lirsl few days of January, Russian, 
British and American astronomers had all previously declared 
that the earth satellite would burn out at the end of 
December or the beginning of January, and Professor Lovell 
(head of the Jodrell Bank station) expressed the opinion on 
Jan. 2 that disintegration had already occurred. A similar 
opinion was expressed by the. American astronomer, Dr, 
Whipple. It was slated in Soviet Aviation (Jan. 11) that 
Sputnik X had disintegrated on Jan. 4 after completing 1,807 
circuits of the earth and i ravelling about 48,000,000 miles— 
equivalent lo Ihe distance between Earth and Mars. It was 
added that study of Sputnik I had yielded “ unique data of 
enormous interest for science, the complete analysis of which 
will fake a long time.” 

The Thhh Agency had predicted on Dec. 80 that Sputnik / would 
cease to exist “ during the first days of January." It was statod 
that the maximum height of its orbit had been reduced to about 198 
miles, compared with nearly 000 miles at the time of launching, and 
that it was circling tho earth every 00 minutes as compared with the 
original period of 90,2 minutoH. 

The carrier rocket of Sputnik / burned out and fell on the 
earth on Dee. 1— on its 879fh orbit, according to Professor 
Lovell and other eminent astronomers who had kept it under 
close observation. Professor Lovell expressed the opinion 
Unit it. had u probably burned up entirely in the earth's atmos- 
phere,” though pieces of the rocket might have fallen in the 
Pad he Ocean, On Dec. 0, however, M. Khrushchev said that 
Soviet scientists were “ sure ” that the rocket had fallen in 
Alaska on Dec. l, adding that “we shall ask them [the 
Americans] to return it,” Asked by Western press correspon- 
dents whether he were joking, M. Khrushchev said he was 
“ absolutely serious.” Speaking later in the day at a Finnish 
Embassy reception in Moscow, M. Khrushchev said that “ if 
an American sputnik were to fall on Russian territory we 
would return it.” 

On the following day (Doe. 7) tho Thhs Agency said that Rovlot 
observations of tho carrier rocket showed ** a. particularly intensive 
loss of height " about midnight on Nov, 90 - Deo. 1, while tho rocket 
was passing over Irkutsk and eastern Siberia in an easterly direction. 
As ii entered the denser layers of the atmosphere If had begun “ to 
bum and destroy itself," and " according to available data the 
remnants of the carrier rocket fell on the territory of Alaska ami 
the western coast of North America.” 

Spokesmen of the U.S. State Department and the American 
“ Vanguard ” project disclaimed any knowledge of the carrier 
rocket of Sputnik I and said that there was “ no evidence 
whatever ” to show that it had fallen in American territory. 
It was slated in Washington that the U.S. Army and Air 
Force were checking unsubstantiated reports that the carrier 
rocket might have fallen in the Fort Greely military reservation 
area, about 100 miles south-east of Fairbanks in Alaska, 
[On Dec. 1 a number of people in Ibis area had report, ed a 

darning object ” plunging towards the earth.) 

Moscow Radio announced on Nov. 10 that the radio trans- 
mitters in the earth satellite launched on Nov, 8 (Sputnik II) 
had stopped working “ according to plan,” Hi was stated 
that “ medico-biological observations ” had been completed 
and that valuable data had been obtained “ regarding Ihe 
conditions of life during cosmic flight, the influence of solar 
radiation in the ultra-short and rhntgen regions of the spectrum, 
radio waves, and data regarding temperature, pressure, and 
oilier information, ” all of which were being “ carefully 
assessed.” It was added that Sputnik XX had completed 108 
circuits of the earth as at that date and had travelled about 
2,800,000 miles. 

The death of “ Laika,” the dog launched into outer space in 
Sputnik //, was announced on Nov, 15 at a press conference 
given in Moscow by Professor Blagonravov and other leading 
Russian scientists. Professor Alexei Petrovski (in charge of 
the biological aspects of the Soviet earth satellite programme) 
explained that the oxygen regeneration plant in Sputnik XX 
had stopped working at the conclusion of the experiment, and 

Laika ” had died a painless death from oxygen deficiency, 
(Soviet Embassy Press Dept., London - Times - Observer - 
New York Times) (Prey. rep. 15835 A 5 * 579 * A.) 

D. FINLAND. — Cabinet Appointment. 

It was announced in Helsinki on Dec, 80 that President 
Kekkonen had appointed M. Erkki Lindfors as Deputy 
Minister for Social Affairs— a post which had not been filled 
when the von Fieandt Cabinet was formed in November. 
(Finnish Ministry of Foreign Affairs) (Prev. rep. 15876 A.) 
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JANUARY II— 18 , 1958 

A. EUROPEAN UNIFICATION. — The Economic 
Community (Common Market) Treaty. - Ratification of 
Common Market and Euratom Treaties. - Paris Meeting 
qf Foreign Ministers. - Membership of Common Market 
and Euratom Commissions. - Heads of Other European 
Six-Nation Institutions. 

The principal provisions of the Treaty setting up a European 
Economic Community (Common Market) are summarized 
below, in continuation of 15927 A. 

The European Economic Community Treaty. 

Vjliis treaty, which was concluded for an unlimited period, 
consisted of 248 Articles, 15 annexes, 4 “ declarations of 
intention,” and 3 protocols. 

'X&i the preamble to the treaty, the six signatory countries 
declared their intention of establishing 44 the foundations of an 
enduring and closer union between European peoples ” by 
gradually removing the economic effects of their political 
frontiers. A common market and a common external tariff 
(Customs union) would be established for all goods ; common 
policies would be devised for agriculture, transport, labour 
mobility, and important sectors of the economy ; common 
institutions would be set up for economic development ; and 
the overseas territories and possessions of member-States 
would be associated with the new Community for an experi- 
mental five-year period. All these measures would have one 
“ essential aim ” — the steady improvement in the conditions 
of life and work of the peoples of the member-countries. 

The tasks of the Community were defined m Article 1 of the 
Treaty as the achievement of a harmonious development of 
the economy within the whole Community, a continuous and 
balanced economic expansion, increased economic stability, a 
more rapid improvement in living-standards, and closer 
relations between the member-countries. 

Institutions. 

The institutions of the European Economic Community 
would be as follows, being partly identical with, and partly 
designed on siMTar lines* to, those of the European Atomic 
Energy Community : 

The Assembly. This body would consist of 142 members elected 
by the national Parliaments of the member-countries and comprising 
36 members each from France, Italy, and Western Germany, 14 
each from Belgium and the Netherlands, and 6 from Luxemburg. 
The election of these members would initially be determined by the 
national rules of each member-country, but the Assembly would at 
a later stage draft proposals providing for the introduction of a 
uniform electoral procedure in all member-countries. 

The European Economic Community would share the Assembly 
with Euratom and the European Coal and Stool Community — the 
existing Assembly of the latter organization being superseded by 
the new Assembly. 

The Assembly would meet once a year (In Octobor) to discuss the 
annual report of the Commission [see below]. It would have power 
to enforce the resignation of the Commission, such a decision 
requiring a two-thirds majority of the votes cast as well as an 
ordinary majority of its total membership. 

The Assembly would also discuss the Community budgets and 
would be empowered to propose amendments. It would have to be 
consulted on certain proposals of the Commission and the Council of 
Ministers implementing essential principles of the Treaty ; and 
would be entitlod to meet in extraordinary session if a majority of its 
members so demanded, or at the request of the Commission or of 
the Council of Ministers. 

The Council of Ministers. This body would consist of one repre- 
sentative each from the Governments of the member-countries. It 
would take decisions in one of three ways : either unanimously, 
by simple majority, or by a weighted majority, according to the 
various circumstances laid down in the Treaty. 

The unanimity requirement would apply particularly in the early 
stages of the Community’s existence. Decisions requiring a simple 
or a qualified majority could m most cases be taken only on a proposal 
made by the Commission, and any such proposal could not be 
amended by the Council except by unanimous vote. [This provision 
was aimed at conferring groat responsibility upon the Commission 
and safeguarding the stability of its activities.) 

A simple majority would mean the vote of four of the six member- 
countries. In the case of a qualiflod majority, France, Italy, and 
Western Germany would each have four votes, Belgium and the 
Netherlands two each, and Luxemburg one ; such a majority would 
normally consist of at least 12 votes, but in some canes (e.g. when 
decisions were taken on matters not arising from a proposal by the 
Commission) the consent of at least four member-States would also 
be necessary. 

The Commission. This would have nine members jointly appointed 
by the member- Governments for four-year terms and eligible for 
reappointment. The members, chosen on the basis of their general 
capability, would he completely independent and would neither 
solicit nor accept instructions from their Governments No country 
could have more than two of its nationals on the Commission. 


The Commission would be a collegial body and would take its 
decisions by simple majority vote. Its main tasks would be to 
supervise the application of the Treaty, and of measures adopted 
within its framework ; to take part m the shaping of Council and 
Assembly decisions by making proposals to the Council, which the 
latter could not amend save by unanimous vote [see above] ; to 
formulate opinions and recommendations on matters within the 
scope of the Treaty ; to take those decisions for which authority had 
been conferred upon it ; and to publish annually a general report 
on the activities of the Co mmuni ty. 

Compared with the High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the Commission would require the approval of 
the Council of Ministers for a far wider range of decisions. Its other 
most important powers of decision would relate to subsidies and to 
the special safeguards embodied in the Treaty. 

The different means by which both the Council and the Com- 
mission wo aid guide the work of the Co mmuni ty were defined as 
follows : (a) regulations, which would be compulsory and directly 
applicable m any member-State ; (p) directives, which would be 
binding on the recipient State m respect of the result to be achieved, 
but which would allow it to choose the ways and means ; (c) decisions, 
which would be obligatory on the parties concerned ; and (d) recom- 
mendations and opinions, which would not have binding force. 

The Court of Justice. This body — like the Assembly — would be 
common to the throe Communities and would supersede the existing 
Court of Justice of the European Coal and Steel Community. It 
would consist of seven members jointly appointed by the member- 
Governments, holding office for six years and eligible for reappoint- 
ment. There would also be two Advocates -General. 

The functions of the Court would be to safeguard the law in the 
interpretation and application of the Treaty, to decide on the legality 
of decisions of the Council of Ministers or the Commission, and to 
determine violations of the Treaty. Actions might he brought before 
the Court either by a member-country, or by the Council of Ministers, 
or by the Commission, or by any person or legal entity affected, by 
a decision of the Community. Actions could he based on the conten- 
tion that the Council or the Commission were not empowered to take 
a decision ; had violated essential rules of procedure ; had violated 
the Treaty or any rule implementing it; or had abused their 
discretionary powers (especially with regard to the granting of 
licences by the Commission and the application of compulsory 
measures in the sphere of security). 

The Economic and Social Committee. This Committee would be 
common to Euratom and the Economic Community and would 
consist of representatives of all sections of economic and social life, 
such as employers’ organizations, trade unions, and similar bodies. 
Its members, appointed for four years by a unanimous decision of 
the Council of Ministers, would be drawn from the member-countries 
in the following numbers : France, Italy, and Western Germany, 
24 eaoh ; Belgium and the Netherlands, 12 each ; Luxemburg, 5. 

The Committee would assist the Council of Ministers and the 
Commission in an advisory capacity, and would have to be consulted 
in those cases specifically laid down in the Treaty. 

The seat of the institutions of the Community would be 
determined by agreement between the member-Govemments. 

Progressive Implementation of Common Market. - Procedure during 
Transitional Period. 

One of the principal characteristics of the process of creating 
a Common Market would be its irrevocable character — i.e. 
once the process had been set in motion, the ultimate aim 
would have to be achieved. This constituted an important 
safeguard for the member-countries inasmuch as their sacri- 
fices in adjusting themselves to the new conditions would not 
be in vain, and would not involve a risk of a complete standstill 
and a subsequent return to the previous status after a number 
of years. The change from one stage to the next would thus 
in principle take place automatically. 

The Common Market would be progressively established 
in three stages within a transitional period of 12 years, which 
might be extended to 15 years. Within the basic 12-year 
period there would be three stages, each lasting in principle 
four years. However, if at the end of the first four years the 
Council of Ministers and the Commission were not unanimously 
agreed that the objectives of that stage had been essentially 
accomplished, the stage would automatically he extended for 
one year. At the end of the fifth year there would be another 
one-year extension on the same condition, whilst at the end of 
the sixth year (when the decision of the Council of Ministers 
would no longer require unanimity but would be taken by a 
weighted majority) a further extension could be granted only 
if a request by a member-State for such an extension was 
recognized as justified by an ad hoc arbitration tribunal of 
three members appointed by the Council of Ministers. In 
deciding whether the objectives of the respective stages had 
been essentially accomplished, and the obligations under the 
Treaty carried out, no member-country could prevent a 
unanimous decision by basing its protest on non-compliance 
with its own obligations. 
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The second and third stages could either be prolonged or 
shortened by unanimous decision of the Council of Ministers, 
subject to the maximum limit of 15 years for the whole transi- 
tional period. 

Other Principles. 

The member-countries would co-ordinate their economic 
policy to the extent required for achieving the aims of the 
Treaty, The institutions of the Community would ensure 
that the internal and external financial stability of the member- 
countries was not endangered. Any discrimination against 
nationals or companies of other member-countries would be 
prohibited, except in the special cases expressly laid down in 
the Treaty. 

The Basis of the Economic Community. 

The European Economic Community would be based on a 
Customs Union covering the whole trade of member-countries 
and entailing (a) a prohibition on imposing import or export 
duties or similar levies between member-countries ; ( b ) the 
introduction of a common tariff on imports from non- 
Community countries ; (c) the abolition of all quantitative 
import and export restrictions and other similar measures 
between member-countries. The free exchange of goods 
within the Community would apply not only to goods produced 
in the member-countries but also to those which had been 
imported by a member-country from outside the Community, 
and on which Customs duties had been paid on entry. The only 
exception from the application of the common Customs tariff 
vis~ct-vi$ non-Commumty countries would be in the case of 
goods landed in a free trade zone where each member-country 
could apply its own Customs tariff. 

Internal Tariffs. Tariff restrictions on trade botwoon monitor- 
countries would have to be abolished entirely by the end of the 
transitional period at the latest. During tho transitional period, 
national tariffs (those in force on Jan. 1, 1957, being taken as tho 
basis for calculation in each case) would be reduced by 10 per cent 
three times in each of the first two stages, and by tho remaining 
40 per cent during the third stage. The first reduction would take 
effect a year after tho Treaty came into force, and tlio next two 
would follow at intervals of 12 to 18 months. 

Only the first tariff reduction, however, would bo uniformly 
applied. Thereafter Governments would liavo a certain discretion 
as to the incidence of tho outs on tho various types of goods in the 
light of “ their general economic situation and tho conditions of tho 
economic sector concerned,” provided always (a) that tho total 
amount of reductions made up the required percentage of 10 per 
cent of the total tariff proceeds on imports from the other member - 
oountrios in 1956 ; (t>) that no single reduction on any article was less 
than 5 per cent ; and (c) that where the initial duty was more than 
80 per cent, the reduction was at least 10 per cent. To prevent any 
excessive delay in the tariff reduction for certain goods, member- 
countries would have to aim at achieving a reduction of at least 
25 per cent for each Item at the end of the first stage, and of at least 
50 per cent at the end of the second stage. 

Duties of a financial character on certain imported foodstuffs 
which constituted important revenue sources (o.g. coffee, tea, condi- 
ments) would be treated like other import duties. Member-countries 
would be permitted, howover, to replace them by internal consump- 
tion duties provided these would not discriminate between the home- 
produced product and that imported from another member-country. 

All export duties and similar levies on goods destined for other 
Community countries would be abolished not later than the end of 
the first stage. 

External Tariffs. A common tariff on imports from non-Community 
countries would be established in full not later than the end of the 
transitional period. As a general rule, the final tariff for each product 
would be the arithmetical average of the corresponding national 
tariffs in force on Jan. 1, 1957, National tariffs which varied initially 
by no more than 15 per cent from the average tariff would be replaced 
by the latter within four years ; in other cases the gap would be 
reduced by 30 per cent after four years, by 60 per cent after eight 
years, and eliminated entirely by the end of the transitional period. 

Certain exceptions to these general provisions were permitted: 
(a) on a certain number of commodities, fixed duties would replace 
the arithmetical average (some of these were laid down specifically 
in the Treaty, others would be settled by negotiation between the 
member-countries during the first stage) ; (6) in the case of a wide 
range of raw materials, the common tariff would not exceed three 
per cent s (c) in the case of a wide range of semi-manufactured goods 
it would not exceed 16 per cent ; (d) in the case of a range of inorganic 
chemical products, it would not exceed 15 per cent ; (e) in the case 
of a range of organic chemical products, dyestuffs, and artificial 
fibres it would not exceed 25 per cent ; (/) a member -country finding 
itself in special difficulties could be authorized by the Commission 
to delay, the reduction on increase of certain tariff items for a 
limited period, but this would only apply to items which repre- 
sented not more than 5 per cent of the total value of that member- 
country's imports from non-Community countries. 
Member-countries might he permitted by the Community to 
tariff rates below those of the common tariff, or duty free, 
certain goods up to a fixed quantity in the following cases : (a) if 


tho supply of tho member -country concerned wus traditionally 
dependent to a considerable extent on imports from non-Community 
countries, and if production within tho Community was insufficient 
to cover that country's requirements ; (0) if any change in the 
sources of supply, or an insufficient supply within tho Community, 
involved serious disadvantage to tho manufacturing industries of 
the member-country concerned ; (c) if tho quantity of imports under 
this exemption was not so large jih to cause tho risk of a diversion of 
economic activities to tho member -country concerned li.o. because 
of its lower tariffs] to tho disadvantage of other member-countries ; 
(d) if, in the case of food products, such imports would not result 
in a serious disturbance of tho market. 

Kates in tho common Customs tariff could bo altered or suspended 
either as a result of negotiations with non-Community countries in 
return for concessions by thoso countries, or because the Community 
considered such action necessary for reasons of its own ooonomio 
policy. Decisions on this matter would require unanimity in the 
Council of Ministers. After tho end of the transitional period, liovvovor, 
the Counoil could take decisions by qualiffod majority it tho changes 
did not exceed 20 per cent of the duty on the tariff item in question, 
and if they wore for a, period of no more than six months—- which 
might bo prolonged once only. 

Quantitative Restrictions, All quantitative restrictions on trad® 
within tho Community would bo progressively eliminated by a 
series of quota increases. [This procedure differed from the on® 
applied by the O.tfl.W.O,, which provides for the immediate complete 
removal of import quotas in respect of a growing range of individual 
products.] 

Thus, one year after tho coming Into force of the Treaty, the 
mombor-Btatos would convert all their existing bilateral import 
quotas into global quotas in favour of all other mombor-eouniries, 
without any discrimination between them. All these global Import 
quotas would then bo increased annually by at least 20 per cent as 
regards their overall value, and by at least 10 per cent as regards each 
individual product ; bigger increases would be made in the ease of 
quotas amounting initially to less than three per cent of the domestlo 
output of a given product. While Governments would have a certain 
amount of discretion as to tho incidence and timing of quota increases, 
they would nevertheless bo required to work towards the ultimate 
objective— viz. that by tho end of the tenth year each individual 
quota should bo equivalent to at least 20 per cent of tho national 
production of tho article concerned. 

Spocial provisions would regulate the position of those member- 
countries which had already introduced high global import quotas on 
the coming into force of tho Treaty, or will eh had gone beyond th© 
obligations assumed within tho O.E.K.G. as regards the liberaliza- 
tion of imports. If tho Commission found that tho imports of a 
certain commodity into a member-country during two successive 
years had been below the respective import quota, th® quota would 
be abolished altogether. 

Quantitative restrictions on exports would have to bo abolished 
by tho end of the first stago at the latest. 

Member-countries wore nevertheless permitted to impose import, 
export, or transit restrictions or prohibitions which were Justified 
for reasons of public morality, public order, public security, or on 
similar grounds, provided there was no arbitrary discrimination or 
any concealed restriction of trade. 

As regards certain State monopolies in the member-countries 
which might lead to restrictions in Inter -Community trade with 
effects similar to quota restrictions, the Treaty provided that all 
such monopolies would have to be gradually changed so that at th® 
end of the transitional period any discrimination between nationals 
of member -countries as regards both purchases and supplies would 
coaso. If a oortain product was subject to a commercial State 
monopoly in one or several member-countries, the Commission 
could authorize the other membor-Btatea to tak© certain protective 
measures. 

Agriculture. Agricultural products would be Included In th® 
Common Market, although a special lAgimo would apply in view of 
the different social structure of agriculture in the various member- 
countrios, which made it impossible to introduce a completely 
liberalized market. 

Agricultural Policy. A common agricultural policy would be 
implemented in the course of the transitional period, aiming at 
increased agricultural productivity, safeguarding an adequate 
standard of living for the agricultural population, stabilization of 
agricultural markets, an assurance of adequate supplies, and fair 
prices for consumers. For this purpose a conference would bo con- 
vened by the Commission within two years after the coming Into 
force of the Treaty, one of its main tasks being to draw up a balance- 
sheet of agricultural needs and resources. In the light of the con- 
clusions of this conference tho Commission would draw up proposals 
and submit them to the Counoil of Ministers, which would take Its 
decisions unanimously during tho first two transitional stages and 
by a qualified majority thereafter. 

Agricultural Markets. A Joint Organization of agricultural markets 
would be created, but, because of the diversity of market conditions 
for individual products, this development would not take place xinder 
prearranged rules but through decisions of th® organs of the Com- 
munity, varying from case to case. The Joint Organization could 
accordingly be implemented by joint rules for competition, or by the 
obligatory co-ordination of differing national market rules, or by 
the introduction of European market rules. Measures which the 
Joint Organization might take to achieve th© aims of a common 
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agrarian policy might include price-fixing, subsidies, provisions for 
building up stocks and reserves, joint stabilization measures for 
imports and exports, and the setting-up of one or several support 
and guarantee funds for the latter purpose. National market 
policies would eventually he superseded by the Joint Organization, 
and by the abolition of all discriminatory measures between 
producers or consumers within the Community. 

Decisions of the Council of Ministers m this sphere, based on 
proposals by the Commission, would be taken unanim ously during 
the first two transitional stages and by a qualified majority there- 
after. However, the latter voting procedure would only apply 
(a) if the proposed Joint Organization offered guarantees for the 
employment and the living-standards of the producers concerned 
not inferior to thoso existing under national market regulations ; 
and ( b ) if the Joint Orgamzation created conditions for inter- 
community trade which corresponded to those m the national markets 
concerned. The organs of the Community would decide how far the 
Treaty provisions concerning the regulation of competition should 
apply to agriculture. 

National Minimum Prices. To facilitate the development of a 
common agricultural market, member- countries would be permitted 
to fix minimum prices for imported agricultural products during the 
transitional period, provided these prices did not prevent the 
expansion of trade within the Community. Within four years after 
the Treaty came into force, the Commission would submit to the 
Council of Ministers a series of “ objective criteria ” concerning the 
fixing of such minimum prices. If the Council were unanimously 
agreed on these criteria, each country would fix its own minimum 
prices in the light thereof, but the Council and the Commission 
would retain certain powers of control to prevent abuses. If actual 
prices fell below the prescribed levels, the country concerned could 
temporarily suspend or reduce imports or admit them only at a 
higher price. At the end of the transitional period all the minimum 
prices then in force would be listed, and the Council of Ministers 
would decide by a simple weighted majority about the system to be 
applied in future under a joint agricultural policy. 

Long-term Purchase Agreements . With a view to steadily expanding 
the volume of trade within the Community, a preferential purchase 
system would be set up amongst membor-States by means of multi- 
lateral long-term agreements and contracts which would exoludo any 
discrimination between the producers of the various member- 
countries concerned. Special provision was made in respect of 
agricultural production dependent upon the import of certain 
materials from non -Community Countries. 

Labour, Settlement, Services, and Capital. The free circulation of 
labour, services, and capital, as well as the right to settle, work and 
trade anywhere in the Community, would be fully established by the 
end of the transitional period. 

Labour. As soon as the Treaty came into force, the Council of 
Ministers would decide by simple majority what measures were 
necessary to ensure complete mobility of labour within the Com- 
munity, including (i) the abolition of all discriminatory measures 
between nationals of member-countries ; (ii) the right to apply for 
jobs anywhere within the six countries, and — on terminating any 
employment — to stay on in the country concerned under conditions 
to be fixed by the Commission. Measures to be taken by the Council 
of Ministers would include provisions (i) for the dissemination of 
information about available jobs and labour, as well as other pro- 
cedures to meet supply and demand under conditions whioh would 
avoid serious danger to the standard of living and employment in 
the various areas and industries ; (ii) for the removal of administra- 
tive difficulties ; and (iii) for close collaboration between national 
labour organizations. The Council of Ministers would also decide 
(by unanimous vote) on social security arrangements applicable to 
conditions of full mobility of labour. 

Right of Settlement . All restrictions on the right to settle freely in 
any member-country, or the right of nationals of any member-country 
to set up agencies, branches, or subsidiary companies in the territory of 
another, would be gradually removed during the transitional period. 
The right of settlement would include the right to engage in any 
economic activity and to establish or manage companies and other 
enterprises. 

Before the end of the first stage of the transitional period the 
Council of Ministers would, by unanimous decision, work out a 
general programme to remove from existing restrictions every kind 
of activity, and to determine the various stages of implementation 
All decisions relating to the execution of this general programme, or 
for the abolition of restrictions on specific activities, would be taken 
by the Council of Ministers by unanimous vote during the first 
stage and by a qualified malority thereafter. 

The Council would also draw up rules for the mutual recognition 
of diplomas, certificates, and other qualifications, and for the co-or- 
dination of existing regulations in the member-countries concerning 
the practice of professions. 

Seri' fees. All restrictions on the offering of services by insurance 
companies, banks, finance houses, the wholesale and retail trade, 
and by members of the professions would be gradually removed 
within the Commnnity during the transitional period. Before the 
end of the first stage the Council of Ministers would (subiect to 
unanimous approval) draw up a general programme to implement 
this principle. Any further Council decisions, either for implementing 
the general programme or, if none had been drawn up, for abolishing 
restrictions relating to specific services, would be taken by unanimous 
vote before the end of the first stage and by a qualified majority 
thereafter. 


Capital. Existing restrictions on the movement of capital between 
the Community countries would be progressively removed. As far 
as was necessary for the proper working of the Common Market, 
restrictions on current payments relating to the movement of 
capital (e.g. interest, dividends, rents, pre miums ) would be com- 
pletely abolished not later than the end of the first stage of the 
transitional period. Decisions of the Council of Ministers on the 
abolition of capital movement restrictions would be taken by 
unanimous vote during the first two stages, and by a qualified 
majority thereafter. 

The only exceptions from the general rule of the eventual free 
movement of capital within the Community would apply in the 
following cases : (a) loans directly or indirectly intended to finance 
the Government, public institutions, or organs of local government 
of one member-country could be issued or sold m another member- 
country only with that country’s consent ; (5) member-countries, 
while generally forbidden to introduce any new restrictions concer ning 
capital movements, would be entitled to take protective measures 
within certain limits if such movements were likely to disturb 
their economies — the application of these protective measures being, 
however, supervised by the Commission. 

As regards capital movements between member-countries and 
non-Community States, the Council of Ministers would lay down all 
the measures required for controlling such movements and the 
foreign exchange policies connected with them, with the aim of 
achieving the highest possible degree of liberalization. Council 
decisions in these matters would require unanimity. In the event of 
different degrees of liberalization of capital movements and foreign 
exchange policies between one member-country and another leading 
to abuses of the regulations then existing, a member-country affected 
by such abuses could take suitable measures to stop them after 
consulting with the other member-countries and the Commission. 
Measures of this kind, however, might be subsequently amended or 
abolished altogether by decisions of the Council, taken by a qualified 
majority. 

Transport. The Council of Ministers would establish a joint 
transport policy and common rules for international transport 
within or through the Community, covering rail, road, and inland 
water transport. It would also lay down the conditions under which 
transport undertakings of one member-country would be permitted 
to operate in another. Those decisions would have to be taken unani- 
mously in the first two transitional stages and by a qualified majority 
thereafter, but unanimity would still be required after the second 
transitional stage whenever the Council’s decisions related to 
principles of transport policy and might seriously impair the standard 
of living and employment in certain areas. 

The extension of suitable common rules to sea and air transport, 
and the procedure applying in these cases, would be a matter for the 
Council to decide, such decisions requiring unanimity. 

All freight rates which discriminated as to the national origin or 
destination of the goods transported would be suppressed by the 
end of the second stage of the transitional period, whilst all special 
rates or privileges granted by a membcr-conntry for the purpose 
of helping or protecting specific undertakings or industries would 
have to be ended at the beginning of the second stage, unless specially 
authorized by the Commission. Within two years after the co ming 
into force of the Treaty, and after hearing the views of the Economic 
and Social Committee, the Council would, by a qualified majority, 
issue general regulations under which the Commission would take 
the necessary individual decisions after hearing the views of all the 
member-countries concerned. 

In taking its decisions, the Commission would take into account 
not only the requirements of an adequate location of industry but 
also the needs of less developed areas ; the problems of areas which 
had suffered greatly through political conditions; and the effects 
of tho various rates and tariffs on the competitive position between 
various kinds of transport. Western Germany was authorized, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the Treaty, to take any measures 
required to compensate the areas affected for economic disadvantages 
arising from the political division of Germany. 

A consultative committee of experts appointed by member- 
Governments would be set up to advise the Commission on all 
transport questions. 

The Policy of the Community, 

To ensure free and equal competition within the Community, 
common rules and policies would be introduced in the member- 
countries as summarized below. 

Common Rules. 

Cartels and Monopolies. Any agreement or association preventing, 
restraining, or distorting competition within the Commnnity would 
be forbidden — e.g. agreements or associations directly or indirectly 
fixing prices ; regulating or controlling production, investment, 
or technical development ; sharing markets ; requiring the 
acceptance of additional goods besides those needed by the customer ; 
or providing for discriminatory conditions of supply. Exceptions 
would only be permissible if such agreements contributed to 
production, distribution, or technical or economic progress, and if 
(i) an adequate share of the benefits arising therefrom was passed on 
to the consumer ; (ii) the restrictive effect was not greater than was 
necessary for the purpose ; (iii) the agreements would not open the 
way to monopolistic practices. The abuse by any or a number of 
enterprises enjoying a dominant position in a given market within 
the Community would also be forbidden. 
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During tho early period anti-monopoly rules would be enforced 
nationally on tho basis of detailed reports by tho Commission to 
member -G o vernmonts . Within three years, however, international 
rules and directives having tho force of law throughout tho Com- 
munity would be Issued by the Council of Ministers ; these decisions 
would require a unanimous vote. If no such rules and directives 
had boen issued by the Council within tho three-year period, it 
would bo able to make them thereafter by a qualified majority, on a 
proposal of tho Commission and after consulting the Assembly. 

Although the member-countries thomsolves would initially enforce 
anti-cartel and anti-monopoly regulations, tho Commission would 
have certain supervisory functions immediately after the coming 
into force of the Treaty. Specifically, tho Commission could noto 
violations of anti-cartel or anti -monopoly rules and could authorize 
a member-country whose interests wore affect od to take the necessary 
protective measures. 

Tho above principles would apply not only to private industry 
but also to public enterprises, as well as to enterprises enjoying 
special or exclusive rights and privileges. State monopolies of a 
fiscal character and similar undertakings would, in principle, also 
come under the Treaty. 

Dumping, Dumping practices by any member-country within tho 
Common Market would be prohibited. If, during the transitional 
period, the Commission found that a member-state had engaged 
in snch practices, it would make •* suitable recommendations ” to 
the country concerned with a view to ending thorn. If tho country 
concerned nevertheless continued such practices, the Commission 
might authorize the other mombor-country or countries affected 
to take the necessary protective measures, details of which would be 
laid down by the Commission, 

State Subsidies. Unless otherwise provided by the Treaty, State 
subsidies (of whatever kind) which distorted or threatened to distort 
competition would be prohibited. Nevertheless, certain subsidies 
would be permissible, notably subsidies of a social character ; relief 
after natural catastrophes ; subsidies given to certain areas in 
Western Germany as compensation for tho economic disadvantages 
caused by the division of Germany ; special aid for under-developed 
areas or for projects of common European Importance ; and aid 
for the development of certain branches of the economy, provided 
It did not affect trade conditions in a manner detrimental to tho 
common interest. The Council, taking its decisions by a qualified 
majority on proposals of the Commission, might also determine other 
kinds of subsidies which could bo regarded as compatible with tho 
Common Market. 


On the entry into force of tho Treaty, the Commission would 
examine all existing subsidies falling under this provision, in 
co-operation with tho mcmbor-coun trios. If it. found that they were 
incompatible with the principles laid down in the Treaty, or woro 
abused, it could order their abolition or amendment. If the country 
concerned did not carry out the Commission’s decision within tho 
stipulated period, the Commission itself or any other member- 
country affected could immediately appeal to tho Court of Justice. 

All member-countries would be obliged to inform the Commission 
In advanoe of any proposed Introduction or amendment of such 
subsidies ; if the Commission considered these measures impermis- 
sible it would apply the above-mentioned procedure. 

Fiscal Policy. While the fiscal autonomy of member -countries 
would in principle not be affected, certain restrictions essential for 
the working of the Common Market were laid down in the Treaty. 
These prohibited any discrimination by means of fiscal policy, as 
well as concealed subsidies for exports to other member-countries. 

Adjustment of National Legislation. By unanimous vote, the 
Council of Ministers could Irsuc rules for tho co-ordination of existing 
legislation in member-countries which diroctly affected the setting-up 
or working of the Common Market. 

Economic Policy. 

Member-countries would harmonize their general economic, 
foreign exchange, and foreign trade policies. 

General Economic Policy. The general oconomic policies of member- 
countries would be regarded as a matter of joint interest, and the 
countries concerned would consult each other as well as the Commission 
On the measures which should be taken to meet changing circum- 
stances. Such measures might be laid down by a unanimous vote of 
the Council of Ministers. 


Balance of Payments. Although each member -country would 
remain autonomous in currency matters and would have sole 
responsibility for the maintenance of equilibrium in Its balance of 
payments, oombined with the maintenance of a high degree of 
employment and stable prices, all members would co-ordinate their 
general economic and foreign exchange policies to the extent 
necessary for the efficient working of the Common Market. This 
co-ordination would Include co-operation between their Economio 
Ministries and Central Banks. A Monetary Committee would be 
set up with the task of supervising the exchange and financial 
positions of member-countries and of making regular reports to the 
organs of the Community. , 


Each member-country would conduct its foreign exchange polic 
S, common interest. AH payments relating 1 

the exchange of goods and serviced and the movement of capital, i 
feted* of interest, dividends, rents, wages, salaries, etc 
t ° qih OT member-countries, would be permitted as far as such trai 
sactloiis were liberalized under the Treaty. While the Europea 
Payments Union would be used for the time being as a multilaten 


clearing-house for such payments and transfers, member-count rlos 
would consult ouch other on an alternative payments mechanism if 
the E.P.U. came to an end — unless by that time all their currencies 
had become freely convertible, Restrictions on other “ Invisible ’’ 
transactions outside the above-mentioned categories would bo 
gradually removed. 

If a member-Stato wero threatened with serious balance-of -payments 
difficulties tho Commission would be required to conduct an inquiry 
without delay. It could then propose to tho Council of Ministers 
moasures whereby tho rest of tho Community might help the member- 
Stato concerned, such “ mutual help ” including the provision of 
limited credits by the other member-countries. If the latter refused 
to givo such aid, however, the organs of tho Community would permit 
certain protective measures in favour of tho country affected. 
Member-countries would nevertheless be able to take tho necessary 
protective measures on their own initiative, and without waiting 
for tho Commission’s decision, if they wero threatened by a sudden 
balance-of-paymonts crisis ; in such eventualities tho Council might, 
however, subsequently demand (by a qualified majority decision) 
that tho country concerned should amend, suspend, or abolish the 
measures in question. 

A special protocol annexed to the Treaty dealt with French export 
subsidies and special Import duties rseo below]. 

External Trade Policy. A common external trade policy would be 
established by tho end of tho transitional period ; ponding this, 
member-countries would bo required to eo-ordlnnte their trade 
1*010 tions with non -Community countries. Tho Commission would 
work out proposals for the procedure to bo applied during the transi- 
tional period with a view to tho eventual unification of external 
trade policies, and would submit these proposals to the Council of 
Ministers for tho latter’s approval ; the Couneli’s decisions would 
bo taken by a unanimous vote during tine first two transitional 
stages and by a qualified majority thereafter. In harmonizing 
thoir trade policies during the transitional period, member-countries 
would endeavour to unify their liberalization lists rtfa-A-nfs non- 
Gommunity countries at the highest possible level, on tho basis 
of recommendations by the Commission. As an important aspect of 
this process of co-ordination, tho export subsidy policies of the 
member -States would bo harmonized before tho end of the second 
transitional period. 

Tho common external trade policy after tho ond of tho transitional 
period would cover tho application of a common Customs tariff; 
the joint conclusion of trade nnd Customs ngroemonts ; tho unifica- 
tion of trade libers fixation measures; tho working-out of common 
export policies ; and the Joint application of protective measures, 
e.g. against dumping or subsidies by non-Communlty countries. 
The Council of Ministers would take tho necessary decisions by a 
qualified majority on proposals by the Commission. 

In future trade and Customs negotiations with non-Communlty 
conn tries it would be the task of the Commission to Initiate discus- 
sions with tho consent of the Council of Ministers, and to conduct 
negotiations on the basis of any instructions issued by the Council. 
Dming the negotiations tho Commission would be in continuous 
consultation with a special committee appointed by the Council 
for this purpose ; any agreements reached would nood confirmation 
by the Council, which would be the organ for officially concluding 
agreements on behalf of tho Community. Tho Council's decisions 
would be taken unanimously during tho first two transitional stages, 
and by a qualified mnlority thereafter. The above-mentioned 
procedure would apply to all Customs negotiations from tho coming 
Into force of tho Treaty, and to all trade negotiations from tho end 
of the transitional period. 

During the transitional period member-countries would consult 
each other in all matters relating to international economio organiza- 
tions, with a view to harmonizing their actions, and would pursue a 
common policy as far as possible. Thereafter they would act in 
agreement throughout. 

In formulating their joint trade policy, member-oountrios would 
take into account tho favourable results which the abolition of 
Custom* duties within tho Community wero expected to produce in 
increasing the competitive power or their industries. 

Social Policy. - Creation of European Social Fund. 

General Provisions. The Commission would promote the co- 
ordination of the social policies of member-oountrles, with particular 
reference to employment, labour legislation, conditions of work, 
vocational training, social security, prevention of industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases, health protection, trade union rights, 
and collective bargaining between employers and employed. The 
Commission would carry out this task by moans of inquiries, recom- 
mendations, and consultations, and would deal with both Internal 
problems and questions raised by international organizations. 
Before making any recommendations, the Commission would hear 
the Economio and flooial Committee. The Commission would also 
report on social developments within the Community In its annual 
report to the Assembly. The latter body might request the Com- 
mission to make reports on special problems of a social nature. 

Wages and Social Insurance Contributions. The principle of equal 
pay for equal work would he generally applied during the first 
transitional stage. A special protocol annexed to the Treaty dealt 
with social security contributions In France. 

European Social Fund. A European Foetal Fund would be 
established to facilitate employment and the mobility of labour 
within the Community. This Fund would refund to any member- 
country 50 per cent of the cost Incurred by that country, or Its 
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public bodies, for the following purposes ; (a) re-training workers who 
had become unemployed as a result of the Co mm on Market for 
another occupation, provided they had worked at least six months in 
their new jobs ; (5) moving workers who had been compelled to 
change their residence [as a result of the setting-up of the Co mm on 
Market! to other localities, provided they had been employed at their 
new places of residence for at least six months ; (c) special subsidies 
paid to workers who were temporarily forced to work short time, or 
who had been temporarily thrown out of work, through changes in 
production by the undertaking employing them, and which had 
been paid to enable the workers concerned to maintain their standard 
of living pending the restoration of their full employment. The 
50 per cent refund would be dependent on (i) the workers affected 
having been fully employed again by the undertaking concerned for 
at least six months, and (li) the Government concerned having 
previously submitted an approved reorganization scheme to the 
Commission. 

The Fund would he administered by the Commission, assisted 
by a Committee consisting of representatives of member-Governments 
and trade unions. The Fund’s budget would be part of the Com- 
munity's general budget, and would be prepared by the Commission 
and approved by the Council of Ministers. All regulations for the 
working of the European Social Fund, and for laymg down m detail 
the terms on which it would aid member-countries, would be issued 
by the Council of Ministers (deciding by a qualified majority) on 
proposals of the Commission, and after consulting the Economic 
and Social Committee and the Assembly. The Council of Ministers 
would also lay down general principles for a joint policy in vocational 
training, designed to contribute to a harmonious economic develop- 
ment both in the individual member-countries and in the Common 
Market as a whole. 

The European Investment Bank. 

A European Investment Bank would be set up as an independent 
legal entity, its members consisting of the countries signatory to the 
Treaty. The Bank would promote a common investment policy 
within the Community and would, on a non-profit basis, grant loans 
or guarantees for (i) projects in under-developed regions ; (ii) the 
modernization, reorganization, or extension of industries which were 
difficult to finance on a purely national basis ; and (iii) now industries 
of joint interest to several member-countries which, because of their 
size or special character, would bo difficult to finance by a single 
member-country. 

The Bank’s capital would be 1,000,000,000 E.P.U. units 
($1,000,000,000), of which Franco and Western Germany would each 
contribute $300,000,000, Italy $210,000,000, Belgium $86,500,000, 
the Netherlands $71,500,000, and Luxemburg $2,000,000. Membor- 
countries would be required to pay in 25 per cent of their capital 
shares, in five equal instalments, within 2* years after the Treaty 
entered into force ; of each payment, 25 per cent would be in gold 
and the remainder in the national currency. 

The Bank could also borrow in the capital market, but if this were 
not possible on reasonable terms it could request member-countries 
to grant it special loans for financing specified projects. Such 
requests could only bo made, at the eailiest, four years after the 
Treaty came into foroo, and the loans might not exceed a total of 
$400,000,000, or $100,000,000 borrowed in any one year. They 
would bear 4 per cent interest per annum unless the Board of 
Governors fixed another rate. 

The Bank — the statutes of which were annexed to the Treaty — 
would have (a) a Board of Governors, consisting of the members of 
the Council of Ministers ; ( b ) a Board of Directors, comprising 12 
members and 12 alternate members who would be appointed by 
the Board of Governors for five years. The Board of Directors would 
be independent of the member-Governments and would comprise 
three members and three alternate members nominated by France, 
three each by Germany, three each by Italy, two each by the Benelux 
countries jointly, and one each by the Commission. There would 
also be a Steering Committee consisting of a chairman and two 
vice-chairmen, appointed by the Board of Governors on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors. 

Association of Overseas Territories with Common Market. - Special 
Development Fund for Overseas Territories. 

The overseas territories of Belgium, France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands would be associated with the Community. A 
special convention annexed to the Treaty laid down the details 
of this association for the initial five-year period. 

Territories. The territories concerned were : France — French West 
Africa (including Senegal, French Sudan, French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Mauretania, the Niger, and Upper Volta) ; French 
Equatorial Africa (including Chad, Gaboon, the Middle Congo, and 
Ubangi-Shari) ; St. Pierre and Miquelon ; the Comoro Islands ; 
Madagascar; Fronch Somaliland; New Caledonia; the French 
Settlements in Oceania ; the Republic of (Fronch) Togoland ; and 
the Trust territory of the French Cameroons ; Belgium — Belgian 
Congo and the Trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi * Hcily — the Trust 
territory of Italian Somaliland; Netherlands — Dutch New Guinea. 

Principles of Association. The products of the overseas territories 
would enter the Community on equal terms with those of the member- 
States, and each territory would extend to all the other member- 
countries any coucessions applying to the country with which it was 
specially connected, Whilst Customs duties between the overseas 
territories and member-countries would, in general, be gradually 
removed under the five-year convention, and quantitative import 


restrictions progressively abolished, the overseas territories would 
nevertheless he allowed to continue to impose Customs duties 
required for the development of their industries and the financing' 
of their public expenditure. Such duties, however, would be pro- 
gressively reduced vis-d-vis other member-countries to the same 
level apphcable to goods imported by the territory concerned from 
the member-country with which it was specially connected — thus 
abolishing any discrimination against the other member-countries. 

As regards existing individual import quotas of the overseas 
territories, these would be converted into global quotas for the 
benefit of all those member-countries (and their overseas territories) 
with whom the territory m question was not specially connected. 
[Thus, m a French overseas territory there would be a global import 
quota for imports from, e.g., Belgium, Germany, Italy, and the 
Netherlands, in place of previously existing individual import 
quotas from each of these countries.] 

Overseas Development Fund. The five-year convention provided 
for the setting-up of a special Development Fund for the overseas 
territories, with a total of 581,250,000 E.P.U. units ($581,250,000). 
Of this sum, France and Western Germany would each contribute 
$200,000,000, Belgium and the Netherlands each $70,000,000, 
Italy $40,000,000, and Luxemburg $1,250,000. The Fund would be 
allocated to the overseas territories of the four member-countries 
concerned as follows : France $511,250,000 ; Netherlands $35,000,000 ; 
Belgium $30,000,000 ; and Italy $5,000,000. 

Details of the contributions and allocations for each of the five 
years were agreed as follows : 


Contributions. 


Years 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Percentage . . 

10% 

12.5% 

16.5% 

22.5 % 

38.5% 

Countries 


in million dollars (E.P.U. units) 

Belgium 

7 

8.75 

11.55 

15.75 

26.95 

W. Germany 

20 

25 

33 

45 

77 

France 

20 

25 

33 

45 

77 

Italy 

4 

5 

6.60 

9 

15.40 

Luxemburg 

0,125 

0.15625 

0.20625 

0.28125 

0.4812 

Netherlands 

7 

8.75 

11.55 

15.75 

26.95 



Allocations. 



Years 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Percentage 

10% 

12.5% 

16.5 % 

22.5 % 

38.5% 

Overseas Territories of : 







in million dollars (E.P.U. units) 

Belgium 

3 

3.75 

4.95 

6.75 

11.55 

France 

51.125 

63.906 

84.356 

115.031 

196.832 

Italy 

0.5 

0.625 

0.825 

1.125 

1.925 

Netherlands 

3.5 

4.375 

5.775 

7.875 

13.475 


Applications for the financing of projects out of the Development 
Fund would be made by the responsible authorities of the member- 
countries and overseas territories concerned. The Commission 
would then draw up annually the general programme of proposed 
iu vestments on which the Council of Ministers (by a qualified 
majority vote) would make the final decisions, on the principle of a 
rational geographical distribution of the projects to be financed. 
These projects would comprise, in particular, hospitals, technical 
training and research institutions, institutions to increase employ- 
ment, and investment projects connected with productive develop- 
ment. 

Within six months after the Treaty came into force, the Council 
(by a qualified majority vote) would also lay down the procedure 
for calling in contributions and paying out allocations, and for 
administering the Fund. 

The qualified majority in this case would be one of 67 votes, 
“ weighted ” as follows : France and Western Germany 33 each, 
Belgium, Italy, and the Netherlands 11 each, and Luxemburg one 
vote. 

Participation in Overseas Projects. The measures to expand the 
volume of trade between the member-countries and the overseas 
territories in question would be accompanied by decisions facilitating 
the settlement of nationals of all member-countries in the overseas 
territories, as well as the participation of enterprises of all member- 
countries in projects to be financed by the Development Fund. 

Conventions for Subsequent Periods. Before the end of the initial 
five-year period the Council of Ministers would lay down rules for 
the next period on the basis of the results achieved, the Council’s 
decision requiring a unanimous vote. It was, however, laid down that 
in any case Customs tariffs would continue to be reduced in accor- 
dance with the general principles, and that the introduction of a 
common tariff applying both to the member-countries and to their 
overseas territories would be proceeded with. [Certain exceptions were 
permitted in respect of commodities the import of which was of 
special importance to the member-country concerned.] 

Mobility of Labour. Subsequent conventions (requiring unanimous 
acceptance by all the member-countries) would regulate the mobility 
of labour between the member-countries and the overseas territories, 
and vice versa. 

Association of Other Countries. It was provided that member- 
countries might offer participation in the Community to certain 
independent countries such as Morocco, Tunisia, and Libya, and to 
the autonomous territories of the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam. 

General Finance. 

The member -States would contribute to the Community budget 
in the following proportions : France, Italy, and Western Germany, 
each 28 per cent ; Belgium and the Netherlands, each 7.9 per cent ; 
Luxemburg 0.2 per cent. 
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The budget would be prepared by the Commission, which would 
also investigate the possibility ol replacing the contributions oi 
member-countries by independent resources, notably receipts from 
the common tariff. The budget would be submitted for approval 
first to tiie Council of Ministers and thereafter to the Assembly. In 
the case of any modifications proposed by the Assembly, the Council 
of Ministers, in consultation with the Commission, would make the 
final decision. 

General Provisions and Safeguards. 

Safeguarding Clauses, With the consent of the Commission, 
member-countries would be able during a limited period to deviate 
from the provisions of the Treaty m order to meet special difficulties 
which might be caused to some of their industries during the gradual 
mtroduction of the Common Market. A member -country which was 
in serious and persistent difficulties would be entitled during the 
transitional period to take special steps to safeguard its economy 
or the economy of certain areas ; m such a case the Commission 
would decide without delay about the measures which it considered 
necessary, and would at the same time lay down the conditions of 
their implementation. 

Member-States would also be allowed to take special measures for 
the protection, of their interests m the sphere of defence or in the 
event of war. 

Membership and Association. The Treaty would apply to Algeria 
and the French Overseas Departments under special conditions. 

Any other European country could apply for membership of the 
Community ; the terms of its admission, and any consequential 
amendments of the Treaty which might become necessary, would be 
agreed between the original member-countries and the applicant 
country. 

Agreements might also be concluded with another country or 
group of countries for their association with the Community, based 
on certain mutual rights and obligations, joint action, and special 
procedures. Similar agreements of association might be entered 
mto with international organizations. 

In a special “ declaration of intent ” annexed to the Treaty, the 
member-countries expressed their interest in bringing about an 
association between the Community and the European Froe Trade 
Area as proposed by the O.E.E.C. 

Annexed Protocols. 

The following protocols were annexed to the Trealy : 

(1) A protocol containing the statutes of the European Investment 
Bank. 

(2) A protocol santioning the continuation of trade between Western 
and Eastern Germany as a Gorman internal matter. It laid down that 
each mem bor-co untry would inform both the other members and the 
Commission of any agreements relating to its trade with Eastern 
Germany ; that member-countries would ensure that the implemen- 
tation of such agreements were not contrary to the principles 
of the Common Market ; and that they would accordingly take 
suitable measures to avoid any damage to the economies of the 
other member-countries. It was also laid down that member- 
countries would be permitted to take suitable measures to prevent 
difficulties for themselves arising from the trade of another member- 
country with Eastern Germany. 

(3) A protocol allowing France to maintain for the time being the 
system of export subsidies and import duties in tho franc area. 
This system would, however, be reviewed annually by the Com- 
mission and the Council of Ministers. If the Council found that it 
worked to the disadvantage of the industries of the other member- 
countries, it might (by a qualified majority vote) request the Frenoli 
Govemmeut to take certain measures ; if the French Government 
failed to carry out this request, the Council might (by tho same 
majority) authorize the other member-countries to take certain 
protective measures. The Council, by qualified majority vote, could 
demand the total abolition of the system if the franc area’s balance 
of payments had been in equilibrium for more than a year and if 
its exchange reserves had reached a satisfactory level. 

The protocol also dealt with tho situation concerning overtime 
pay at the end of the first transitional stage. If the level of overtime 
pay in the other member-countrios had by then not reached the 
average level prevailing in France m 1956, the French Government 
would be authorized to take certain protective measures to maintain 
French prices at a competitive level, unless the average rise of the 
general wage-level in the same branches of industry in the other 
member-countries exceeded the average rise in the French general 
wage-level. 

(4) A protocol stipulating that tho Italian 10 -year plan for indus- 
trial expansion (the “ Vanord Plan ”) would be taken into account 
in the policy of the Community. 

(5) A protocol providing for certain protective measures for the 
agriculture of Luxemburg. 

(6) A protocol allowing the continuation of special tariffs for 
imports by member-countries from certain other countries with 
which they maintained particularly close political or economic 
relations— e.g. imports into the Benelux countries from Surinam 
and the "Netherlands Antilles ; imports into France from Morocco, 
Tunisia, and the Indo-Chinese States (Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam) ; 
and imports Into Italy from Libya and Italian Somaliland. 

(7) A protocol providing that tariffs for imports from the other 
member-countries into Algeria and the French overseas Departments 
would be regulated in due course. 


(8) A protocol on oil products allowing member-countries to 
maintain their Customs duties on such products vis-d-ms other 
member-countries for a period of six years. 

(9) A protocol confirming that the Netherlands would ratify the 
Treaty only m respect of its European territory and Dutch New 
Guinea. 

(10) A protocol allowing Western Germany to import certain 
quantities of bananas below tho common Customs tariff. 

(11) A protocol containing special provisions for tho import of 
coffee into Italy and the Benelux countries. 

(12) A special declaration on Berlin was annexed to the Treaty, 
reading as follows : “ Tho Governments of Belgium, tho German 
Federal Republic, Franco, Italy, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands, 
having regard to the special position of Berlin and the need 
for the free world to support it, and wishing to roailirm their 
association with the population of Berlin, will support within the 
Community all measures required to ease tho economic and social 
situation of the city, to further its reconstruction, and to secure its 
economic stability.” 

(13) Seven lists covering tiio items for which special maximum 
levels would bo provided in the common Customs tariff [see abovo] 
wore also annexed to tho Treaty, together with a list dealing with 
agricultural products. 

Agreement on Common Institutions. 

Among the subsidiary conventions and protocols also 
signed at Rome on March 25, 1957, was an agreement laying 
down : (a) that there should be one Assembly common to the 
three European Communities (i.e. the Economic, Atomic 
Energy, and Coal and Steel Communities) and replacing the 
Common Assembly of the latter Community ; ( b ) that there 
should be a Common Court of Justice, also replacing the 
existing institution of the Coal and Steel Community ; and 
(c) that the two new Communities should share a single 
Economic and Social Committee, 

Ratification of Common Market and Euratom Treaties 
by National Parliaments. 

The ratification by the various national Parliaments of the 
treaties setting up the European Economic Community and 
the European Atomic Community is summarised below, in the 
sequence in which the ratification process was completed. 

Western Germany, 

The Bill approving ratification was given a third reading 
by the Bundestag on July 5, 1957 ; it was estimated (the 
voting being by show of hands) that about 400 of the 497 
deputies present voted in favour. The Bill was supported not 
only by the parties of the Government coalition but also 
by the* Social Democrats (the major Opposition party), who 
had previously announced that they would vote for the Bill 
in spite of certain doubts. The only opposition came from the 
Free Democrats and the Refugee Party (BALE.), who believed 
that the creation of a “ Little Europe ” of six countries would 
prove a fatal obstacle to the creation of a wider European 
grouping. 

la reply to critics of tho Bill, Dr. vou Brontano (tho Federal 
Foreign Minister) emphasized that tho Federal Government would 
do everything in its power to bring about the earliest possible inte- 
gration of tho Common Market in a broader Free T ratio Area. Do 
also stressed that while both treaties applied to overseas dependen- 
cies of member-countries, this in no way committed tho Federal 
Republic to tho support of “ old-style colonialism.” 

The Bill itself provided that the German instruments of 
ratification would not be deposited until all the other signatory 
countries had obtained the approval of their Parliaments, 
Two resolutions were also adopted, as follows s 

Resolution by Government Coalition Parties. This stated that in 
ratifying the treaties tho Bundestag assumed : 

(1) that the Community would develop an economic policy which 
would help to preserve stable prices, expand production, maintain 
a high degree of employment, and thereby bring about a steady 
increase in the living standards of member-countries ; 

(2) that a joint currency policy would bo developed with a view 
to stabilizing the currencies ol the member-countries, removing 
exchange disparities, and ending obstacles to tho fro© exchange 
of money ; 

(3) that trade with non-Community countries would be expanded, 
and that for this purpose the adhoronoo of new members to the 
Community would be facilitated, the association of other countries 
(by means of a Froe Trade Area or of free trade agreements) pressed 
forward, and trade exchanges with the rest of the world steadily 
developed ; 

(4) that the common trade policy would aim at the progressive 
abolition of restrictions in intomal ional trade ; 

(5) that the Gorman contributions to tho Overseas Development 
Fund would serve also the development of the peoples concerned 
towards political self-determination ; 
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(6) that inter-zonal trade with Eastern Germany would not be 
restricted by the development of the European Economic Community; 

(7) that all opportunities for improving the economio situation of 
Berlin would be freely utilized ; 

(8) that any parliamentary rights which the national Parliaments 
of the member-countries might renounce would be directly trans- 
ferred to the European Assembly ; 

(9) that the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes would 
remain the only basis of Euratom, with special regard for the position 
of the Federal Republic, which had renounced the manufacture of 
atomio weapons. 

In addition, the resolution : 

(a) requested the Federal Government (i) to investigate the effects 
of the Common Market on the structure of the German economy ; 
(ii) to take any necessary measures to protect the status of those 
affected by the Common Market (especially the workers) against any 
unfavourable consequences ; (iii) in the latter connexion, to ensure 
that the employment and social status of workers were safeguarded. 

(b) emphasized that in the event of reunification Germany should 
he entitled to reconsider her participation in the two Communities ; 

(c) expressed the wish that the new European Communities might 
eventually lead to a comprehensive unification of Europe. 

Social Democratic Resolution. This resolution emphasized, as 
regards Euratom, that no fissile material should he allowed to be 
used for military purposes. As regards the Common Market, it 
stressed that the provisions for the association of overseas territories 
should not only lead to political self-determination in those territories 
but should promote their development towards independence. 

Both resolutions were also supported by the Free Demo- 
crats and the Refugee Party. The Social Democrats abstained 
from voting on the coalition parties’ resolution, while the 
coalition parties abstained on the Social Democratic resolution. 

The ratification Bill was unanimously approved by the 
Bundesrat on July 19, 1957. 

France. 

After approval by the Assembly of the French Union on 
June 25 (by 100 votes to 48), the Bill authorizing President 
Coty to ratify the treaties and the agreement on common 
institutions was debated in the National Assembly from July 
2-9, 1957, receiving final approval on the latter date by 842 
votes to 289. 

An explanatory memorandum accompanying the Bill emphasized : 

(a) that the Euratom treaty contained no restrictions whatsoever 
on France’s right to develop nuclear energy for military purposes ; 

(b) that the system of security checks did not apply to factories 
producing for the armed forces ; and (c) that the Community’s right 
of ownership over special fissile matter did not extend to any such 
matter used for military purposes. 

During the debate in the National Assembly (where the Bill 
had been supported by most of the Assembly’s Commissions, 
including that of Foreign Affairs) two amendments were 
accepted by the Government and incorporated m the Bill’s 
text. The first (moved by M. Boisd6, Independent) provided 
that the Government should submit an annual report for 
parliamentary approval, describing the preceding year’s 
developments in the Economic Community and the steps 
which it (the Government) had taken or intended to take to 
facilitate the adaptation of national activities to the new 
conditions. The second amendment (moved by M. de 
Lipkowski, Radical apparent i) required the Government to 
draft one or several Bills, in the nature of lois-cadre, covering 
a number of measures which would enable France to enter the 
Common Market under the best possible conditions, and to 
introduce such legislation before the 1958 Budget. 

M. Pineau (Foreign Minister), who spoke on July 6, refuted the 
argument that the creation of a “ Little Europe ” would impede 
the creation of a “ Big Europe.” He declared that the interest of 
third countries (and more especially of Britain) in Europe would be 
all the greater once “ solid and dynamic ” European organizations 
wero in e xis tence. On the question of the participation of overseas 
territories in the Co mm on Market, M. Pineau maintained that the 
treaty, in fact, dealt more favourably with the temtoires d’outr corner 
than with Metropolitan France, for the following reasons : (a) the 
territories would receive an ever-increasing flow of cheaply -priced 
goods ; (b) they would have big new markets for their own products ; 

(c) they would be entitled to set up Customs barriers to protect their 
own industries ; (d) the Community countries would provide them 
with funds for investment. 

Turning to the situation whioh would arise if Germany were 
reuniflod, M. Pineau said that if a reunified Gennany decided to 
withdraw from the European Communities, that, in the French 
Government’s opinion, would entail their dissolution. On the other 
hand, if a re unifi ed Germany were to take the Federal Republic s 
place as a Community member, any of the other member-countries 
would be entitled to withdraw on that account. However, it was 
impossible to say exactly what would happen in the event of German 
reunification, since no-one knew what the terms of a reunification 
agreement would be, or, more specifically, whether a remufled 
Germany would assume the existing commitments of the seaerai 
Republic. 


M. Mendis-France attacked the Treaties on several grounds. He 
asserted, first, that the main beneficiary of the Common Market 
would be the Rhineland, and that it would be the fate of French 
under-developed regions, such as Brittany, to provide labour for 
Germany. In this connexion he mentioned that one of Dr. Adenauer's 
principal advisers. Dr. Abs, had estimated that the Federal Republic 
would need to construct one or two million new houses for French 
and Italian workers. Dr. Abs had also estimated that there would 
be 1,000,000-1,500,000 unemployed in France when the weaker 
elements in French small and medium-scale industry had finally 
succumbed to German competition. 

Secondly, M. Mend&a -France said that there were really seven 
members in the two Communities — the seventh bemg Eastern 
Germany, which would enjoy all the benefits of the system but would 
be under no obligation towards it. Moreover, the products of the 
East European and Scandinavian countries would have unimpeded 
entry to the Common Market zone across the Customs-free Ger man 
zonal boundary. Thirdly, as regards the overseas territories, he 
criticized the fact that while France’s five partners were committed 
for no more than five years to assist financially in their development, 
the overseas territories themselves would be open indefinitely to 
the products of the other member-countries. 

M. Mend^s -France went on to declare that while European 
economic integration was greatly to be desired. Prance was not really 
ready to embark upon such an experiment at that particular 
moment. It was very doubtful whether the French economy would 
be out of its difficulties within 18 months, when the first tariff 
reductions were due to be made. Moreover, the Algeiian campaign, 
with its attendant effects on the national economy, was likely to 
continue for smother two or three years, according to the estimate 
of M. Lacoste (the Minister-Resident in Algeria). 

M. Maurice Faure (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
chief French representative on the Inter-governmental Committee 
which worked out the two treaties) had previously emphasized that, 
far from impeding the recovery of France’s economy, the Common 
Market would actually help to bring it about. Replying to those 
critics who had expressed concern lest France would be compelled 
to implement decisions of the Council of Ministers of the Community 
in the event of a balance-of -payments crisis, M. Faure declared that 
these decisons would certainly not be in the form of a diktat but 
would be the result of free deliberations ; he asked in this connexion 
what interest the five other member-countries could have in ruining 
the sixth at the price of being unable to sell their own goods to 
it any longer. 

Replying to critics who had expressed concern about the situation 
of French farmers, M. Faure deolared that France, “ with the richest 
and most varied land in the Community,” would now get the 
” industrial masses of the North of Europe ” as buyers without any 
harriers or limitations — an opportunity which she should seize by 
conducting an “ active and at the same time reasonable agricultural 
policy, charging fair prices.” French farm production would bo 
protected against non-Community countries by the common Customs 
tariff, whilst, as regards cereals, farmers would be protected by 
the system of long-term contracts between member-countries. 

M. Bourg fcs-Maunoury (then Prime Minister), speaking on the 
final day of the debate, emphasized that if France refused to ratify 
the treaties she would only run the risk of “ political and economio 
isolation.” Moreover, the other five countries might go ahead and 
create the Community without French participation, in which case 
France would be without the guarantees now aocorded to her. 
Referring particularly to French relations with Western Germany, 
M. Bourgds-Maunoury declared : ** Our wish has always been to 
set up a democratic and stable framework firm enough to guide the 
expansion of German industrial power in the direction of the common 
interests of the European countries, and sufficiently flexible to 
guarantee respect for our own fundamental interests . . . Those who 
fear the weight of Germany at our side should think about the weight 
of a Germany not linked with us, or even ranged against us.” In 
conclusion, ho emphasized that the Government would neglect no 
effort to bring about a wider trade association including, above all, 
Great Britain. 

M. Robert Schuman (M.R.P.), M. Paul Raynaud (Independent), 
and M. Ren6 Pleven (U.D.S.R.)— all former Prime Ministers and 
protagonists of European unification — warmly supported the 
ratification. M. Duclos, for the Communists, denounced the treaties 
as “ an economic -military enterprise of a syndicate of capitalist 
exploiters serving German imperialism.” 

The voting in the National Assembly took place in five 
stages, as follows : 

(1) That section of Article 1 of the Bill dealing with the Common 
Market was approved by 342 votes to 234, with five abstentions 
and eight deputies not taking part in the vote. 

The deputies supporting ratification comprised 100 Socialists, 
81 Independents, the 74 M.R.P. members, 25 (out of 45) Radicals, 
20 U.D.S.R. -R.D.A., 12 R.G.R., II dissident Radicals, 10 paysans, 
six Overseas Independents, two non-inscrits , and one Poujadist. 
The opposition comprised the 143 Communists and six progrtssistea, 
19 Radicals (including M. Daladier and M. Mendbs-Franoe), 16 (out 
of 21) Social Republicans, six non-inscrits, four paysans , two 
Independents, and one each from the dissident Radicals, R.G.R., 
and U.D.S.R. Three Independents, one U.D.S.R. deputy, and one 
dissident Radical abstained, while five Social Republicans, one 
Radical, one Overseas Independent, and one non-inscrit did not 
take part in the vote. 
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(2) The section dealing with the Euratom Treaty was approved 
by 332 votes to 241). [Compared with the vote on the Common 
Market Treaty, only 20 deputies voted in a different way. Fourteen 
who had supported the Common Market opposed or abstained on 
the Euratom Treaty ; four who had opposed the Common Market 
or abstained voted lor Euratom ; a Social Republican who had not 
taken part in the vote on the Common Market voted against Euratom; 
and one Independent who had abstained on the Common Market 
did not take part in the vote on Euratom.] 

(3) The convention on Common Institutions was approved by 
a show of hands. 

(4) The whole of Article 1 was then approved by 34 G votes to 240. 

(5) Finally, the whole Bill (i.e. Article I plus the two amendments, 
which became Articles 2 and 3) was approved by 342 votes to 239. 

The Bill was subsequently approved by the Council of the 
Republic on July 24 by 222 votes to 70, after an all-day and 
all-night debate. 

As in the National Assembly, the Socialists, tho M.R.P., and most 
of tho Independents, the Gauche Vimocratique {Radicals) and the 
Overseas Independents supported the ratification, whilst the 
Communists and Social Republicans voted against. 

The Council of the Republic also adopted a resolution (moved by 
M. Durand-Revillo, Gauche Dcmocrahque) requesting tho Government 
(1) to consult tho Governments of the French overseas territories 
on the conditions of their association with the Community ; (2) to 
set up a permanent commission charged with working out an 
economic policy for the franc area ; (3) to reserve equitable repre- 
sentation for the representatives of France cVoutrc-mer in the institu- 
tions of the Community ; (4) to obtain as soon as possible, and at 
the latest after five years, a sizeable increase in investments in tho 
Overseas Territories, more efficacious protection for their products, 
and an assurance that full employment would be safeguarded. 

Another resolution was also adopted stating that the Council of 
the Rep ublic would “always refuse any change or diminution, in 
whatsoever form, of the prerogatives which constitute tho sovereign 
power of France.” The resolution was moved by M. Marcel Flaisant, 
chairman of the Council's Foreign Affairs Commission. 

Italy. 

Following a 10-day debate, the Chamber of Deputies 
approved ratification of the treaties on July 80, 1957, by 
311 votes to 144 (Communists), with 54 abstentions (“ Kenni ” 
Socialists). In the voles on the separate clauses preceding 
the vote on the Bill as a whole, the “ Nenni ’* Socialists 
had expressed their support for the Euratom treaty — thereby 
isolating the Communists completely in the Chamber for the 
first time for many years* In the separate vole on the Common 
Market Treaty the Kenni Socialists had abstained. All the 
other parties, including the right-wing Monarchists and the 
neo-fascist M.S.I., supported ratification. 

Signor Pella (Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister), who replied 
to the debate, said that in the next 12 to 15 years Italy’s economy 
would be entirely devoted to the task of applying the provisions of 
the Common Market Treaty, which might, possibly, lead to the 
creation of a common currency for the six countries. He also 
expressed the Italian Government’s warm support for the speediest 
possible creation of a European Parliament elected by direct 
universal suffrage. As regards Euratom, Signor Pella declared that 
the Treaty offered Italy a unique opportunity to migitate her great 
and increasing dependence on energy imports. 

The Senate approved ratification on Oct. 9, 1957, by a 
show of hands. 

Luxemburg. 

Ratification of the treaties was approved by the Chamber 
of Deputies on Nov. 26, 1957, by 46 votes to three (Communists). 

Belgium. 

The Chamber of Representatives approved ratification of 
the treaties on Nov. 19, 1957, by 174 votes to four (Com- 
munists), two of the Christian Social (Catholic) deputies 
abstaining. The ratification Bill was passed by the Senate 
on Nov. 28 by 134 votes to two (Communists), with two 
abstentions. 

Netherlands. 

After a four-day debate, the Lower House of the States- 
General approved ratification of the Common Market Treaty on 
Oct, 4, 1957, by 114 votes to 12 ; the opposing votes comprised 
the Communists, the Protestant Reform Party, and three 
others (including Professor Gerbrandy, the wartime Prime 
Minister). The Bill ratifying the Euratom treaty was passed 
without a division, though the Communists expressed their 
opposition to the treaty during the debate. 

TBj 77 votes to 48, the Lower House rejected an amendment by 
Professor Cud (League of Freedom and Democracy) which would 
nave made ratification of the Common Market Treaty conditional 
a stressing Holland’s particular demographic 

situation and the need for a continuous expansion of employment. 
Against Government opposition, however, the House adopted a 
motion p ro Tiding that any; further agreements relating to the 
application of the two treaties should be subject to the approval of 
The States-General. 


The Upper House approved the Common Market Treaty on 
Dec. 4, 1957, by 46 votes to five (three members of the League 
of Freedom and Democracy and two Communists). As in the 
Lower House, the Bill ratifying the Euratom Treaty (passed 
on a voice vote) was opposed only by the Communists. 

Paris Meeting of Foreign Ministers. - Appointments to 
European Commissions and High Authority of Coal 
and Steel Community. 

Following several meetings in Brussels and Paris of the 
Interim Committee for the Common Market and Euratom 
during September and November, 1957, the Foreign Ministers 
of the six member-countries met in Baris on Jan. 0-7, 1958, 
to discuss the future seat of these organizations and to appoint 
the heads and other members of their Commissions and other 
principal institutions. The discussions also dealt with the 
appointment of a new president and vice-president of the 
High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community, 
to succeed respectively M. Rene Mayer, whose forthcoming 
resignation had been announced on Sept. 18, and Herr Franz 
Etzel, who had entered Dr. Adenauer’s Cabinet as Minister 
of Finance (see 15836 B). 

No agreement was reached on a permanent seat for the three 
European organizations (the Common Market, Euratom, and 
the Coal and Steel Community), strongly competing claims 
being put forward by various Ministers— including Brussels, 
Strasbourg, Milan, and Luxemburg. The Ministers therefore 
agreed on an interim solution pending their next meeting 
before June 1. It was reported in the French Press that the 
deadlock in the choice of a permanent seat for the Com- 
munities had been due in large measure to the “ intransigence ” 
of Luxemburg. 

Wide agreement was nevertheless reached on the principal 
appointments, tixereby enabling some of the most important 
organs of the two new Communities to be constituted and to 
start their activities in the near future. 

The results of the Foreign Ministers’ discussions were 
announced in the following communique issued on Jiui. 7, 
1958 ; 

Appointment*. 

In designating tho members of tho executives of the European 
institutions set up wader the Rome treaUcs, the Ministers had 
adopted the principle of rotation with regard to the nationality of 
the various presidents and vice-presidents. The following had 
been designated as the initial members ; 

Commission for tho European Economic Community. President ; 
Professor Walter HaUstein (Germany). Vloo-PronidentB ; Hlgnor 
P. Malvoatiti (Italy), Mr. 8. L. Mansholt (Netherlands), M. Robert 
Marjolln (Franoe). Members ; M. It. Lomoignan (France), Signor 
J. Potrilli (Italy), M. Rasquin (Luxemburg), M. Roy (Belgium), 
and a German mombor to be designated later. 

Commission for Euratom. President ; M. Louis Amumd (France), 
Vice-President : Signor E. Medi (Italy). Members : M. do Groote 
(Belgium), llerr Krekoler (Germany), Mr. Sossen (Netherlands). 

European Investment Bank. Signor OamplUt (Italy) would be 
recommended to the Board of Governors of tho bank as president, 
with one German and one French national as vice-presidents, 

High Authority of the Coal and Steel Community. President ; 
M. Paul Finet (Belgium) in succession to M. Ren6 Mayer. Vice- 
President ; Mr. Dirk Spierenburg (Netherlands) in succession to 
Herr Etzol. New members to replace M. Mayer and Herr Etzel : 
Dr. I raws Bldoher (Germany) and M. 11. Reynaud (France), 

European Assembly. The Assembly would be advised to choose an 
Italian parliamentarian as president. 

Court of justice. The new Court, to serve all three European 
Communities, would start to function on April 1. Its president 
would be a Netherlander. 

Seat of European Institutions. 

The Ministers had agreed that all the three European organizations 
should be concentrated in one place 41 as soon as this concentration 
can be effectively carried out and in conformity with the provisions 
of the treaties.” They had accordingly decided to moot again before 
June l, 1958, in order to proceed with tho ohoioo of a seat. Mean- 
while, as regards the various candidatures put forward, they would 
consult the Assembly (i.e. the joint Assembly of the three organiza- 
tions) ; the presidents of the High Authority of the Coal and Steel 
Community, of the Commissions of the Common Market and 
Euratom, of the Court of Justice, and of tho European Investment 
Bank ; and international town planning experts. 

In the meantime, the Commissions of the Common Markot and of 
Euratom would be convened by their presidents. As neither a 
definite nor a provisional seat had yet been fixed the member- 
Governments recommended “ for practical reasons and because of 
existing material facilities ” that the Commissions should meet in 
Brussels or Luxemburg. 
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The Council of Ministers of the Common Market and of Euratom 
and the board of directors of the Investment Bank would meet at 
the demand of their presidents, while the Assembly would meet 
in Strasbourg. The Secretariat of the Interim Committee would 
serve the organs of the two new Communities. 

Biographical details of the heads of the various European 
institutions are given below : 

M. Louis Armand (52), who started his career as a ram mg - engineer, 
joined the former P.L.M. Railway Company m 1954 and subsequently 
directed the research work on the electric traction system now 
generally adopted in Prance and many other countries. A leader 
of the Resistance movement amongst French railwayman durmg 
the Second World War, he was arrested hy the Gestapo in 1944, 
being freed after the liberation of Paris. After the war he was 
appointed assistant director-general of the French National Railway 
Company in 1946, became its director-general in 1949, and was 
appointed president of its board of directors in 1955. As head of the 
Bureau ties Ensembles Industrie Is Afncams , the French Government’s 
agency for the industrial development of French Africa, M. Armand 
directed in 1953 the investigations mto the resources of the Sahara 
which led, in 1956-57, to the setting-up of the Joint Organization 
for the Sahara (see 15697 A). Also, as chairman of the industrial 
equipment committee of the French Commissariat of Atomic Energy, 
he wrote in 1955 a report on the production and distribution of 
power in Europe for the O.E.E.C. (see 14346 A). In November 1956 
he was appointed by the Foreign Ministers of the six “ Messina 
Powers ” (Le. the prospective member -countries of Euratom and 
the Common Market) as a member of the committee of “ three wise 
men ” which investigated the possibilities of nuclear energy produc- 
tion in these countries and the means to achieve it [see page 15396]. 
The report of the “ three wise men ” was published in May 1957 [.see 
page 15929]. 

Dr. Walter Hallstein (56), an eminent jurist and specialist on 
international and comparative law, hold professorships at Rostock 
and Frankfurt universities before and doling the last world war, 
becoming Rector of the latter university m 194C. After lecturing m 
the U.S.A. m 1948-49, he was appointed State Secretary in the 
Chancellor’s Office in 1950 and led the German delegation at 
the Paris conference on the Schuman Plan which resulted in the 
setting-up of the European Coal and Steel Community. Since 1951 
he had been State Secretary for Foreign Allans, becoming one of the 
most intimate collaborators of Dr. Adenauor and taking a prominent 
part in tho negotiations with the Western Powers which resulted in 
the Paris Treaties and in the Franco -German negotiations on the 
future of the Saar. 

M. Paul Finet (60), who was national secretary of the Eddfrrahon 
Gdndrale des Travailleurs Beiges (the Socialist trade union federation 
in Belgium) at the outbreak of the Second World War, escaped in 
1941 to Britain, whore ho subsequently worked for tho Belgian 
Govomment-in-oxilo. After the war he wa,s appointed general 
secretary of the F.G.T.B., taking a prominent part m the work of the 
International Labour Organization and being one of the co-founders 
of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (see 10704 A), 
whose president ho became in 1951. He had been a member of the 
High Authority of the E.C.S.C. since 1952. 

Signor Pietro Campilli (66) was, with Don Sturzo, one of the 
founders of the former Popular Party in Italy, but abandoned 
politics when Mussolini came to power. A Christian Democrat, he 
had been a member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies since 1946 and, 
except from May 1947 to January 1950, had held Ministerial office 
ever since, sorving under the late Signor De Gasperi as well as in the 
Pella, Fanfani, Scelba, Segni and Zoli Cabinets. As Minister without 
portfolio, he was in charge of the Government’s investment pro- 
gramme and the maintenance of employment from 1950-51, and 
since 1953 had been responsible for the Development Fund for 
Southern Italy (the Cassa del Mezzogiorno). Earlier, he bad hold 
tho Foreign Trade and Finance and Treasury portfolios (1946-47) 
and had also boon Minister of Transport and later Minister of Industry 
and Commerce (1951-53). 

Of tho other new appointments, Mr. S. L. Mansholt had been 
Netherlands Minister of Agriculture and Food, and later of Agricul- 
ture, from 1940 until a few weeks ago, serving in every Dutch post- 
war Government. M. Robert Marjolin was secretary -general of the 
O.E.E.C. from its formation in 1948 until 1955, having previously 
been Assistant Commissioner of the “ Monnet Plan.” Dr. Franz 
Blttcher, a banker in Essen before the war, was Vice-Chancellor in 
Dr. Adenauer’s first and second Administrations from 1949 to 1957, 
holding in addition the portfolio of E.R.P. Affairs in the first and 
of European Economic Co-ordination in the second Cabinet. Mr. 
Dirk Spierenburg had been a senior official of the Netherlands 
Ministry of Economio Affairs, president of the Benelux Council, and 
Netherlands dologate on tho Council of the O.E.E.C. before becoming 
a member of tho High Authority of the E.C.S.C. m 1952. 

M. Finet, Professor Hallstein, and M. Armand met in 
Luxemburg on Jan. 14, for the first time after their appoint- 
ment. A subsequent communique said that they had “ agreed 
on the fundamental necessity and the practical need for 
close collaboration between the three European Com- 
munities ” ; that for this purpose they would meet “ as 
often as necessary and in any case at least twice a month ” ; 
and that after his appointment the President of the European 
Investment Bank would be invited to take part in the 
examination of those questions which concerned the Bank. 


On behalf of the High Authority, M. Finet had offered every 
practical support to M. Armand and Professor Hallstein, 
notably during the initial period of the two Commissions, 
and it had been decided to set up a working group to study 
the question of developing certain services m common between 
the three authorities. — (European Coal and Steel Community, 
Luxemburg - Inter-Governmental Committee, Brussels - 
Council of Europe, Strasbourg - Le Monde, Paris - Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung - Corriere della Sera, Milan - Netherlands 
News Agency) (15927 A 5 E.C.S.C., 15025 A ; 12481 A.) 

A LAOS - SOUTH VIETNAM* — Prince Souvanna. 
Phouma’s Visit to Saigon* - Joint Communique. 

The Prime Minister of Laos, Prince Souvanna Phouma, visited 
Saigon from Jan. 2-4 as the guest of the South Vietnamese 
Government, accompanied by M, Phoui Sanamkone (the 
Laotian Foreign Minister) and the Ministers of Defence, Public 
Works and Communications, and Finance. Durmg tlxeir visit 
the Laotian Ministers had discussions with President Diem, 
M. Vu Van Mau (the Vietnamese Foreign Minister) and other 
Vietnamese Ministers. 

A joint communiqu.6 issued on Jan. 3 confirmed the desire of both, 
sides for “sincere and close co-operation m order to promote the 
prosperity of tho two countries, to combat subversive activities, 
and to serve effectively the cause of peace and freedom.” It was 
stated that both countries had come to “ specific conclusions ” 
concerning agreements on transit, trade and payments, on measures 
to reinforce border control, and on a convention for the settlement 
of Vietnamese immigrants in Laos. 

At a press conference on Jan. 4 Prince Souvanna Phouma stated 
that the main purpose of his visit was “ to explain to the Govern- 
ments of friendly nations the actual situation of my country after 
the settlement of the Pathet Lao question,” and “ to allay the fears ” 
expressed at the consequences of this settlement. Ho emphasized 
that the agreements with Pathet Lao would involve “ no change 
whatsoever in tho domestic and foreign policies ” of the Laotian 
Government; he added also that the “ Commumzation ” of Laos 
was out of the question, as neither the people nor the Government 
wanted any change in present institutions. 

It was reported from Saigon on Jan. 15 that agreement had 
been reached between South Vietnam and Laos on (a) the 
appointment of Vietnamese consular agents at Luang Prabang 
(the ancient Laotian capital) and four other Laotian towns 
where Vietnamese minorities had settled ; ( b ) the use of the 
Vietnamese seaport of Tourane for the transit of goods to Laos ; 
and (c) the rebuilding by Vietnam, with U.S. aid funds, of the 
road linking the port of Qumhon (210 miles S.E. of Hud) with 
the Laotian border, and Lhe setting-up of joint Customs control 
posts on that road. — (Vietnam Press Agency, Saigon - Le Monde) 

B. ISRAEL. — et Britannia ” Air Services to Britain 
and America. - Record Long-distance Flights. 

Regular Israeli air services to Britain and America with 
Britannia airliners were inaugurated on Dec. 23 by Israel 
Airlines {El Al), operating on the route Tel-Aviv-Rome-Paris- 
London-New York. The planes carry 60 passengers and an 
all-Israeli crew of 12 . El Al set up a new transatlantic record 
on Jan. 9 when one of its Britannias flew from New York to 
London in seven hours 44 minutes, carrying 51 passengers and 
crew and two tons of freight. On a proving flight on Dee. 19, 
an Israeli Britannia had made the longesl non-slop flight in the 
history of commercial civil aviation by flying from Lydda to 
New York — a distance of 6,000 miles — in 14 hours 56 minutes. 

Orders for four Britannia-310 airliners had been placed by 
Israel with the Bristol Aeroplane Company, three of the 
machines being handed over to El Al at Filton (Bristol) in 
September. Delivery of the fourth machine is expected 
towards the end of 1958. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Israel 
Government Press Office, Jerusalem) (Prev. rep. 15373 A.) 

C. CANADA. — Yukon By-election. 

A Federal by-election held in the Yukon on Dec. 15 resulted 
in a victory for the Progressive Conservative candidate, Mr. 
Erik Nielsen, who had successfully petitioned against his defeat 
in the general election m June 1957, when the seat was finally 
allotted to the Liberal candidate after a number of re-counts. 
Mr. Nielsen’s victory increased the strength of the Progressive 
Conservatives in the Federal House of Commons to 113 and 
reduced that of the Liberals to 105. — (Canadian Dept, of 
External Affairs, Ottawa) (Prev. rep. 15887 B.) 

D. FRANCE. — Cut in Armed Forces. 

Defence estimates for 1958, issued in Paris on Jan. 13, showed 
that the French armed forces would be reduced to 890,000 men 
by the end of the year, a cut of 150,000 men (or 15 per cqntl 
on the 1957 figure, which stood at 1,040,000. — (Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal Production in 1957. - 
Statistics for Second Half of 1957. - The Problem of 
Absenteeism. - Opencast Coal Bill. 

Provisional figures published by the Ministry of Power on 
Jan. 11, 1958, gave the total output of saleable coal m 1957 as 
223,000,800 tons (210.018,500 tons deep-mined and 13,581,800 
tons opencast), compared with 222,000,000 tons (209,925,400 
tons deep-mined and 12,080,600 tons opencast) in 1950. 

The output of saleable mined coal by Divisions m 1957 and 1956 


was as follows : 

1957 1956 

Division Tons Tons 

Scottish 21.330.900 21,477,600 

ft 01 them 13,500,900 13,689,800 

Durham 25,172,100 25,585,700 

ft 01 ili-Eastern 43,733,400 43,633,700 

ft orth- Western 15,457,200 15,713,600 

East Midlands 46,937,500 46,260,700 

West Midlands 17,927,800 17,732,400 

South-Western 24,270,400 24,140,000 

South-Eastern 1,682,300 1,685,900 


Although the estimated increase in output of mined coal in 
1957 was only 93,100 tons more than in 1950, the number of 
workers on colliery books averaged 710,100 in 1957, compared 
with only 703,400 in 1956. The average number of shifts 
worked by wage-earners per week fell from 4.69 in 1950 to 
4.65 in 1957, whilst the percentage of absenteeism rose from 
12.74 in 1956 to 13.65 m 1957. Output per shift overall in 
1957 was 1.234 tons, the same as in 1956. 

Sir James Bowman (chairman of the National Coal Board), 
speaking in London on Jan. 8, stressed that the increase in 
absenteeism had resulted in the production figures for 1957 
failing to show the benefits derived from technical progress. 

Sir James explained that during the first 22 weoks of the year tlio 
attendance figure had been 0.60 points bettor than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1956, with the result that deep-mined output was 
2,100,000 tons up and was 44 running at the highest ralo since 
nationalisation.” After the abolition of the “ bonus shift ” system 
at the end of May, however (see 15530 A), attendance had begun to 
deteriorate, whilst the influenza epidemic in the autumn had cost 
the industry about 1,590,000 tons. Sir James Bowman added that 
absenteeism was “particularly harmful” when it fluctuated widely 
between different days of the week— e.g. at some pits absence was 
often two or three times as high on Mondays as on other days, whilst 
it was “ very serious ” immediately before and after the holidays. 


The following table shows the average weekly rate of eoal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output, and 
absenteeism in the second half of 1957 : 



Saleable 

Plus 


Mined Coal 

Open- 


Produced 

cast 


Tons 

Tons 

July 

3,531,850 

286,150 

August* . . 

3,180,520 

247,800 

September 

3,808,250 

254,075 

October* . . 

4,137,810 

266,180 

November 

4,376,125 

270,400 

December 

3,848,675 

221,400 


Total Inland Exports 
Pro- Con- and 
duction sumption Bunkorsf 
Tons Tons Tons 
3,188,000 3,455,250 145,500 

3,428,320 3,278,600 128,400 

4,062,325 3,016,500 154,750 

4,404,020 4,018,000 158,600 

4,646,525 4,358,250 140,500 

4,070,075 5,705,560 125,750 




No, of shifts 


Per- 


Wage -earners 

worked 

Output per 

centage 

on colliery 

at 

per 

manshift 

of 


books 

coal- 

wage- 

at 

over- 

absentee- 



face 

earner 

coal -face 

all 

ism 

July 

709,500 

283,725 

4.06 

2.455 

1.223 

12.99 

August 

709,200 

243.160 

4.02 

3.212 

1.137 

13.73 

September 

710,100 

283,675 

4.42 

3.312 

1.210 

17.64 

October 

709,480 

283,720 

4.89 

3.354 

1.233 

17.06 

November 

709,775 

283,450 

4.97 

3.362 

1.239 

12.98 

December 

710,200 

283,050 

4.50 

3.278 

1.187 

15.29 


•Average of five weeks, t Including fishing vessels but excluding 
coastwise bunkers. 


Other recent developments in connexion with the coalmining 
industry are summarized below : 


Mining Accidents. 

The most serious mining accident during 1957 occurred at 
Karnes Colliery, Muirkirk (Ayrshire) on Nov. 19, when 17 
miners were killed and 11 others injured in an underground 
explosion. 

The report of the Chief Inspector of Mines (Sir Harold Roberts) 
for the years 1954-56, published on Nov. 26, 1957, showed that 
deaths from mine accidents in 1956 totalled 330 — 44 by far the lowest 
figure ever recorded,” The yearly averages of deaths and injuries 
in the three years 1954-56 were 375 and 1,838 respectively, compared 
with 433 and 2,003 in the three years 1950-53. In the 43 years in 
which the Coal Mines Act had been in operation, the fatality rate 
per 1,000 had fallen from 1.5 5 in 1913 to 0,45 in 1956, and the injury 
rate fropa 5 to 2,4. The report emphasized that the majority of 
deaths and injuries were caused by individual accidents, many of 
them due to illegal smoking ; It stressed the 44 urgent duty ” of 
managements to ensure that the arrangements for searching miners 
before they went down the pits were properly enforced. 


The Opencast Coal Bill. 

The text was published on Dec. 17, 1957, of the Opencast 
Coal Bill, intended to provide a statutory basis for opencast 
coal mining (at present carried out under Defence Regulations), 
and lo ensure that coal production and land restoration were 
kept under the close control of a Minister responsible to 
Parliament. Its principal provisions were : 

(1) The National Coal Board would be empowered to acquire land 
needed for opencast mining by ordinui’y commercial methods or, 
if these felled, to acquire such land by means of a 44 Compulsory 
Rights ” Order. 

(2) Any “ Compulsory Rights ” Order— a new instrument distinct 
from the normal 44 Compulsory Acquisition ” Order— -would require 
approval by the Minister of Power, which could only be given after 
the owner or occupier of the land (or other interested party) had 
been given an opportunity to lodge objections and have them hoard 
by a local authority. 

(3) No 44 Compulsory Rights Order ” could be valid Tor more than 
10 years or be made against an occupied dwelling house, a building 
which it was not intended to restore or replace, or land covered by 
any previous Order. 

(4) Tenants and owner-occupiers whose land rights were taken 
would receive annual rental compensation, yearly payments for loss, 
and compensation for the cost of vacating the land and for losses 
incurred through forced sales or stock and equipment. Landlords 
and ownors would continue to receive rent and would be paid terminal 
compensation (normally equal to the difference in market values 
before opencast working began and after restoration had been 
carried out) at the end of the Board's occupation. 

(5) The Board was empowered, subject to Ministerial authority, 
to enter on land in order to prospect for eoal. 

It was stated in the Press on l)cc. 18 that about 160,000,000 
Lons of coal had been obtained by opencast mining since large- 
scale operations began in 1042.- -(Ministry of Power - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (*57$7 A.) 

B. BULGARIA. — General Elections, 

Elections for a new National Assembly took place on Dee. 22, 
resulting in 99.95 per cent of the votes being east for the 
candidates of the Fatherland Front. Of the total electorate of 
5,218,602, 99.77 per cent (5,206,428) went to the polls, of whom 
5,201,027 voted for the Fatherland Front ; 2,076 votes were 
cast against the Front, and 825 votes were invalid. No candi- 
dates other than those of Lhe Fatherland Front were allowed to 
stand. All citizens of 18 and over were entitled to vote and to 
stand as candidates. 

The new Assembly will have 258 deputies, including 72 of 
the 90 members of the central committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party. The parties represented in the Fatherland 
Front comprised Lhe Communist and Agrarian parties, whilst 
there were also candidates nominated by trade union and youth 
organizations, cultural, technical, and scientific organizations, 
factories and offices, co-operative and State farms, villages, etc. 
(Bulgarian Legation Press Department, London) 

(Prcv. rep. 13326 D.) 

C. CHINA -YEMEN. — Treaty of Friendship and 
Commerce. - Chinese Economic and Technical Aid for 
Yemen. - Establishment of Diplomatic Relations. 

A Sino-Yemcni treaty of friendship and commerce was signed 
in Peking on Jan. 18, together with an agreement on scientific, 
technical and cultural co-operation and on the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the two countries, A joint 
statement was issued by the Crown Prince of Yemen (then on 
a visit to China) and Mr. Chou En-lai condemning the activities 
of “ colonial Powers ” in the Middle East and expressing 
China’s support for Yemen in the Aden frontier dispute, 

Peking radio announced that China would provide Yemen 
with a loan of 70,000,000 Swiss francs (about £5,400*000) over 
ten years to meet the cost of material and equipment to be 
supplied by China for building a road, a sugar factory and 
refinery, a factory for aluminium ware, and textile mills. 
(Times) (Prcv. rep. *4959 A 5 14779 E.) 

D. SOVIET UNION. — Cut in Armed Forces. 

It was announced in Moscow on Jan, 6 (a) that the Soviet 
armed forces would be reduced by 800,000 men “ over and 
above the cut of 1,840,000 carried out in 1955 and 1956 ” ; 
and ( b ) that the troops to be released from service would include 
41,000 stationed in Eastern Germany and 17,000 stationed in 
Hungary. The announcement said that the Soviet Government 
regarded this step as “ a major contribution to the relaxation 
of tension.” — (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14878 A.) 
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A. SWEDEN. — Cabinet Crisis after Referendum on 
New Pensions Scheme. - Agrarians withdraw from 
Coalition Government. - Formation of Social Democratic 
Minority Government. 

The Swedish Cabinet, which since 1951 had consisted of a 
coalition between the Social Democrats and the Agrarians, 
resigned on Oct. 26, 1957, following the Agrarian Party’s 
decision to leave the Government. The Cabinet crisis — the 
first of its kind for 21 years — arose out of a national referendum 
m which the electorate were asked to vote on three different 
contributory pensions plans : one drawn up by the Social 
Democrats, one by the Agrarians, and one jointly by the 
Liberal and Conservative parties. 

The question of a new contributory pensions scheme, 
additional to and superimposed on the existing old-age pension 
(“ people’s pension ”), had been considered by an official 
commission in 1956. No agreement could be reached on a 
single plan, however, and three different pension schemes 
were put forward by the various parties. 

The Social Democrats, with the support of the Trade Union 
Federation, proposed a national scheme with obligatory contribu- 
tions, under which the “ people’s pension ” would be raised so that 
a pensioner’s income at the age of 67 would eventually equal 65 per 
oent of his avorage annual wage or salary during the 15 best working- 
years prior to retirement. It was also proposed that a pension fund 
should he built up oyer the next 30 years for the payment of these 
new benefits. 

In contrast to the Social Democratic scheme (which was also 
supported by the Communists), both the Agrarians and the Liberals 
and Conservatives demanded that any additional pension scheme 
should bo on a voluntary basis. The Agrarians proposed that the 
Stato should guarantee the value of pensions in terms of purchasing 
power, and that, while pensions should be increased, they should 
not oxecod a certain “ ceiling.” The Liberals and Conservatives 
advocated that the additional pension payments should be loft to 
arrangements between employers and employees, and that tho 
resulting contributory fund should he administered by the private 
industrial or business management concerned. 

In the referendum, held on Oct. 13, 1957, the Social Demo- 
cratic plan received 1,602,510 votes, representing 46.4 per cent 
of all votes cast. The joint Liberal-Conservative plan received 
34.6 per cent and the Agrarian plan 15.2 per cent, blank votes 
accounting for the remaining 3.8 per cent. Of nearly 5,000,000 
people entitled to vote, 70.4 per cent took part in the 
referendum. 

It was pointed out in the Swedish Press that voting was not 
exactly on party lines, as tho support for the Social Democratic 
pensions plan was below that party’s voting percentage in the 1956 
elections (see below). Moreover, the vote for the Liberal-Conservative 
proposals was also lower than tho Joint poll of those two parties In 
tho ©lections, whereas the percentage support for the Agrarian plan 
exceeded the Agrarians’ electoral percentage in 1956. 

Prior to the referendum, Hr. Tage Erlander (the Prime 
Minister and Social Democratic leader) had announced that he 
would consider It as a mandate for his party’s compulsory 
pensions scheme if it were approved by at least 40 per cent 
of the electorate. As stated above, the Social Democratic 
proposals were supported by 46 per cent of those voting in the 
referendum, and the Prime Minister accordingly announced 
his intention of introducing legislation implementing the 
proposals. On the other hand, the Opposition leaders — 
Professor Ohlin (Liberal) and Hr. Hjalmarsson (Conservative) 
— emphasized that if the votes for their own scheme and 
the Agrarian scheme were added together, 49.8 per cent 
of the total votes had been cast against the Social Demo- 
cratic plan for a compulsory pensions scheme ; if blank votes 
were added, there would be a majority of 53.6 per cent against 
the Social Democrats. 

The Agrarian Party, as stated, were strongly opposed to a 
pensions scheme based on the compulsory principle, and 
subsequent differences in the Cabinet on this matter led on 
Oct. 24 to the resignation of the Agrarian Ministers, and two 
days later to the resignation of the Cabinet as a whole. Discus- 
sions aimed at the formation of a four-party Cabinet repre- 
senting the Social Democrats, Agrarians, Liberals and Con- 
servatives took place at the suggestion of King Gustav Adolf, 
but broke down when the Social Democrats refused to take 
office in such a coalition. Attempts to form a three-party 
coalition between the Liberals, Conservatives, and Agrarians 
were similarly unsuccessful, and on Oct. 29 the King asked 
Hr. Erlander to form a minority Social Democratic administra- 
tion. Hr. Erlander agreed to do so, and the new Government 
was accordingly formed on Oct. 30, 1957. 

Several changes in the Social Democratic and Agrarian Coalition 
Gov ernmen t had been announced earlier in the year, as follows : 


(a) On Feb. 1, 3957 when Hr. Sam Norup (Minister of Agriculture) 
and Hr. Hjalmar* Nilsson (Minister without portfolio), both Agrarians, 
left the Cabinet together with Hr. Allan Nordenstam (Independent), 
who was also a Minister without portfolio. They were succeeded by 
Hr, Bernhard Nasgard, Hr. Lars Eliasson (both Agrarians), and 
Hr. Herman Riling (Social Demoorat) respectively. 

(b) On March 22, 1957, when Hr. John Ericsson (Minister for 
Social Affairs) left the Cabinet at his own request after 12 years’ 
service aud was succeeded by Hr. Torsten Nilsson, whose post as 
Minister of Defence was filled by Hr. Sven Andersson, the Minister 
of Communications. The latter portfolio was in turn taken over by 
I-Ir. Sture Henriksson. All the Ministers concerned were Social 
Democrats. 


( c ) On April 22, when Hr. Henriksson was succeeded by Hr. Gosta 
Skoglund (Social Democrat) as Minister of Communications. 


The membership of Hr. Erlander’s new Social Democratic 
minority government was as follows : 


♦Hr. Tage Erlander 
♦Dr. Osten Und6n . . 
Hr. Ingvar Lindell 
♦Hr. Sven Andersson 
♦Hr. Torsten Nilsson 
Hr. Rune Johansson 
♦Hr. Gosta Skoglund 
♦Hr. Gunnar Strang 
Hr. Ragnar Edenman 
Hr. Gosta Netz6n . . 
♦Hr. Gunnar Lange 
♦Hr. Sigurd Lindholm 
♦Fru Ulla Lindstrom 
♦Hr. Herman Kling 
Hr. Bjorn Kjellin 
♦No change. 


Prime Minister. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Justice. 

Defence. 

Social Affairs. 

Interior. 

Communications. 

Finance. 

Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
Agriculture. 

Commerce. 

Civil Service. 

Ministers without portfolio. 


Tho new Cabinet had one fewer member than its predecessor (15 
Ministers instead of 16), tho number of Ministers without portfolio 
being reduced from four to three. The three portfolios formerly 
held by Agrarians — Interior, Ecclesiastical Affairs, and Agriculture — 
were all taken over by Social Democrats, whilst the fourth Agrarian 
Minister — Hr. Eliasson, who held no portfolio — was succeeded in 
that capacity by Hr. Kjellin. The former Social Democratic Minister 
of Justice (Hr. Zetterborg) left the Government and was succeeded 
by Hr. Lindell, previously a Minister without portfolio. 


The 1956 General Election. 


Prior to the developments described above, general elections 
for the Lower House of the Swedish Parliament had taken 
place on Sept. 26, 1956 with the following result (comparison 
shown with the previous elections in 1952) : 


1956 1952 



Seats 

Social Democrats 

.. 106 

Agrarians 

.. 19 

Liberals 

.. 58 

Conservatives . . 

. . 42 

Communists 

.. 6 


Votes 

Seats 

Votes 

1,729,501 

110 

1,739,227 

366,567 

26 

405,910 

923,551 

58 

929,829 

663,742 

81 

538,484 

194,017 

5 

107,295 


The new House has 233 scats, on© more than the former House — 
an additional seat having been created for the island of Gotland. 


As shown in the table, the two parties of the then Govern- 
ment coalition (the Social Democrats and Agrarians) lost four 
and seven seats respectively ; whilst the Social Democratic 
vote dropped by about 10,000 (under 0.6 per cent), the 
Agrarians lost nearly 40,000 votes, or almost 10 per cent as 
compared with the 1952 figure. The Liberals, who slightly 
increased their poll, remained the second strongest party after 
the Social Democrats, while the Conservatives made important 
gains, polling over 125,000 more votes than in 1952 (an increase 
of over 23 per cent) and winning an additional 11 seats.^ The 
Communists gained one seat as shown and increased their poll 
considerably (by 15.9 per cent). 

The Social Democrats and Agrarians continued in coalition 
for a year after the elections, retaining an overall majority 
in the Lower House — which, however, had fallen from 42 to 1 9. 
As shown in the table above, the present Social Democratic 
Government is in a minority vis-fc-vis the other parties. 
(Swedish Embassy Press Dept., London - Svenska Dagbladet) 
(Prev. rep. Elections, 12534 B 5 Swedish Cabinet, 14536 C.) 


B. GHANA. — Diplomatic Relations with Soviet Union. 

It was announced in Accra and Moscow on Jan. 14 that 
Ghana and the Soviet Union had agreed to the establishment 
of diplomatic relations at embassy level between the two 
countries, which would be followed “ in due course ” by the 
appointment of a Ghanaian Ambassador in Moscow ana of a 
Soviet Ambassador in Accra. 

(Times - Soviet Embassy Press 
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A untTED KINGDOM. — Mr. Thorneycroft on the 
Reasons for Resignation from Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. - Speech to Constituents. 

In a speech to his constituents on Jan. 14 — his first public 
speech since resigning as Chancellor of the Exchequer — 
Mr. Peter Thorneycroft spoke of the reasons for his resignation 
and set forth the differences between the Government and 
himself on financial and economic policy. Although Mr. 
Thorneycroft is M.P. for Monmouth, the speech was made at 
Newport (Mon.) — outside his constituency — as being the most 
accessible centre for the members of the Monmouth shire 
Conservative Association, to whom the speech was addressed. 
Mr. Thorneycroft spoke as follows : 

“ I have called this meeting for one purpose only : to explain to 
my constituents my reasons for resigning the high office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The reasons are not at all complicated. They are 
contained m the letter which I wrote to the Prime Minister on 
Jan. C ... It was one of the hardest letters I have ever had to write . , . 

" I was not prepared to support expenditure by the Government 
next year at a levol higher than that of this year. I regarded that, 
and still regard it, as a matter of principle. I stand by it. Nevertheless, 
to you who returned me to Parliament — and, I hope, will go on 
returning mo to Parliament — I will give some elaboration of the 
problem. My words may perhaps reach a wider audience, but I 
must emphasize that it is not my purpose to engage in fractious 
criticism of my late colleagues. It is certainly not my purpose to 
gather to mo some hody of revolt within the Conservative Party. 
If I were the only man in England who holds my views, I would still 
have acted as I did. 

“ I see some Conservative M.P.s are being asked whether they are 
for me or for the Prime Minister. I would remind those who ask that 
question that I am a back-bencher of the Conservative Party and a 
supporter of the Government. 

“ Now, as to the background. For 12 years sterling has boon 
under pressure. Crisis has followed crisis. Prices have steadily, 
inexorably gone up. These are the facts. They face all parties ; 
they are incontrovertible. There are Rinoerc differences of view as 
to how this problem should ho dealt with. There are some who 
sinceroly believe that a solution is to bo found in still more Govern- 
ment expenditure and still higher levels of investment. There are 
others, among whom I count myself, who see no future for this 
country in constantly attempting to do more than our resources 
can achieve. 

“ One must make up one's mind which of these views one accepts. 
One must decide whether one is trying to beat an inllatlou or a slump 
For my part, I regard inflation as the danger. I am clear that if wo 
show restraint, our economic difficulties ore not insoluble, and wo 
can remain with profit and with honour the centre and heart of a 
prosperous sterling area, to the great good not only of ourselves hut 
of the world. 

“ But I believe something more. I believe that the condition of 
our survival, or of our survival as a great Power, rests not upon 
luck, not upon the whims of fortune, but in the last resort upon 
ourselves. When T first went to the Treasury I hoard a lot about 
the Zurich hankers, and no doubt such worthy men exist and are 
Important. But the decisive factor in our future is our own faith 
and our own absolute determination to put and keep our own house 
in order. 

“Last summer all the signs of inflation were upon us. It was 
evident that not simply the world outside hut the British people 
themselves were losing faith in their own currency. Against that 
background, certain events abroad touched off another exchange 
crisis for sterling. Let no one be under any illusions as to the gravity 
of that position. Had it not been checked, it could have resulted in 
irreparable Inlury to the economy of these islands and all who live 
here. It could have done more. It could have led to the economic 
disintegration of the Commonwealth. 

“ The measures the Government took were in line with instructions 
I had given earlier +o the Treasury. They were harsh, they were 
unpopular, but they were necessary. The essence of those measures 
was set out in the statement which I made on Sept. 19 : * There can 
be no remedy for inflation and the steadily rising prices which go 
with it which does not Include, and indeed is not founded upon, a 
control of the money supply. So long as it is generally believed that 
the Government are prepared to see the necessary finance produced 
to match the upward spiral of costs, inflation will continue and 
prices will go up.* 

“ I made that statement with the full approval of my colleagues. 
I took many* and difficult steps to implement it. The hankers had 
to be persuaded to hold the level of hank advances for the next 
12 months at the same level as the last 12 months. Those concerned 
with public investment, the nationalized industries, the publio 
authorities, were told to hold investment over the next two years in 
money terms at the same level as last year. The railways were told 
that If wages went up no more money would be made available, and 
thus fewer men would have to be employed, or services reduced. 
Civil servants were told that If higher wages were asked and given, 
Government services would be reduced and fewer Civil servants 
might beempioyed. Civil servants to-day are being dismissed upon 

world outside — to the International Monetary 
Ftmd, in front of the hankers and Finance Ministers of the free 
world — I was, in the last weeks of September, defending our position. 


and if 1 may say so, not altogether unHuccesHfully. t said to them ; 

* If inflationary pressure grows inside the economy, other tilings 
may alter, other aspects of policy may have to be adjusted, but the 
strain will not bo placed upon the value of the pound sterling.* 

“ In all this period I was often asked by the Press, by the Conser- 
vative Party, by all concerned — Wluit about tbo Government's own 
expenditure 1 Wo said that stops wero being taken and would be 
taken to limit that expenditure, but that such limitation was not in 
itself sufficient. 

“ Then we come to the Estimates for this year. Of course, the 
cost of some items will go up. That happens In any family if more 
children arrive or ns they grow older. But in a family It is not an 
unanswerable reason for the total of expenditure to grow. If some 
things cost more, economies are needed elsewhere, Families cannot 
print banknotes, and Governments can only do so with danger to 
the economy, 

“ Many figures have been bandied about in recent days, and some 
of them are hard to recognize. As they were either referred to In the 
Cabinet or are not yet published, I do not propose to quote them. 
Let me say this, however. The figures which matter are the following : 
first, what we estimated we would spend this year ; second, the 
substantially larger sum we will have spout this year ; thirdly, what 
we plan to spend next year. 

“At no time have T pressed my colleagues io reduce expenditure 
to last year’s original estimate. What 1 said Is : * Take lost year’s 
estimate ; add to It the substantial supplementary sums which 
Parliament will bo asked to vote because we spent more than we 
planned ; and then next year do not plan to spend more than that 
very largo total.' I have, if yon like, taken the measure of our failure 
this year as the baseline for attempting success next year. If open 
to criticism at all, it is that I have been too lax and not too strict. 


“ Various figures have been given, Some mention has been made 
of £50,000,000. I do not comment on that, but I say bluntly that 
I do not approve of the terms 4 a more £50,000,000,* 4 mere chloken- 
feed.’ In somo circles there is a tendency to talk of £50,000,000 as 
though it wore a triviality. That is an attitude of mind which is 
part of the evil of our times. 

a Nor am I at all impressed by the argument that such sums are 
marginal in our affairs. The lesson must be learnt In this country, as 
it has to ho loarnt in every business, that it is the margin that matters. 
If It is on the right sido. wo are solvent ; if it is on the wrong side, 
we are in the red. Margins are not irrelevant but vital to stability. 
Finally, T would say that if £50,000,000 Is the figure and is a triviality, 
could it not bo found somewhere out of the £5,000,000,000 to keep 
us straight 1 

“ But h4 us lea vo aside the arithmetic. T have always said, atul I 
repeated it in my letter to the Prime Minister, that I recognize that 
somo combination of unpopular measuros would have been necessary 
to achieve my aim, I stand by tho.t ; I in no way flinch from it. 
Great aims are not achieved without pain and effort, and this is 
no exception. 

“ What could bo done ? It is said by some that you must not 
touch the Welfare State, though somo men in recent years must 
have aeon drawbacks in benefits clawed back each year In a constantly 
depreciating currency. Nevertheless, it is said that if we touch it, 
it will automatically mean higher wage demands, T would sav this 
at once. It is not the making of wngo claims, but the printing of the 
money to grant them which feeds the wage-price spiral. The Welfare 
State covers a wide field, from family allowances to welfare milk, 
from the National Health Service to school meals. Powerful argu- 
ments can be adduced against touching any of It, but Is Jt all sacro- 
sanct ? Or, if it is to be sacrosanct, can wo do all the other things we 
seek to do, or do them to the same extent! 

“ Let ns consider defence expenditure. We spend vastly on the 
conventional and unconventional field. We develop missiles and 
anti-missiles : we develop conventional arms as well. At the same 
time we also want to press ahead with rosearoh and development 
for civil aviation. I recognize the importance of all these. I recognize 
the sincerity of those who wish to go forward with them, It means 
that between £200,000,000 and £250,000,000 year by year is being 
spent by the Ministry of Supply nn military and civil projects. The 
costs of these projects climb year by year. Projects estimated at one 
figure are rapidly found to cost double, treble, or more. Projects 
which early on cost thousands rapidly soar into the millions class, 

“ Don’t misunderstand me. Of course, tentative efforts are made 
to check it. Of course, a substantial cut in this field would hurt. 
Of course, It would meau stopping some projects already started or 
deferring work of value to the nation. But is all this to be regarded 
as saorosanct ! 

" 0r again, it was said by the Minister of Defence in November 
that we want a volunteer Army, and for that purpose conditions of 
service must be improved. The political prizes of a volunteer Army 
are oertainly great, and in the long run the economic prizes too. 
opinions vary as to how far improvements in pay and allowances 
a 2 eC j recruiting, but how much additional expenditure can we 
afford here ? 


ii r6fl 5ff® tlie view’ of those who say that heavy expenditure in 
au these things must have priority. I speak in no spirit of bitterness 
or recrimination. I do not pretend the reduction of any of the plans 
things would he painless or would not mean sacri- 
fices. But if it Is said that the Welfare State is saorosanet and that 
' 0 # to 5? Rt ; ,f {t 18 that you must make pay and 
conditions for the Forces more attractive and pay more for them ; 
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if at the same time the vast expenditure of the Minis try of Supply 
Jb not susceptible to any substantial reduction-then there is a 
residuary legatee. There is someone left at the end of the queue* and 
that someone is the pound sterling. 

“ Whatever others have said, I have put the pound sterling and 
the stability of prices first, not last. I could not change my policy 
upon that matter. It is just not true to say that over this vast field 
such reductions as are necessary in order to stand on this year’s level 
of expenditure would have disastrous consequences. The Govern- 
ment’s current account could have been held, and still could be 
held, at last year’s high level of spending. I regarded it as a matter 
of principle to hold that line as the limit. I could not accept for the 
Government, in their own housekeeping, a standard of financial 
stringency different from that which I was seeking to impose, and 
was in fact imposing upon others. 

** My colleagues would not agree, either upon the subject of 
containing next year’s expenditure at a level no higher than this, 
or upon a broad pattern for containing it in the fields which I have 
mentioned. 

4 ‘ It is possible to be wrong on issues of this kmd, but I am bound 
to say that it would be a remarkable thing if three men with back- 
grounds and approaches as different as myself, Enoch Powell, and 
Nigel Birch arrived at- the same clear conclusion and were wrong at 
the same moment. At the end of the day, none of us had any doubts 
whatever os to where our clear duty lay. Every Treasury Minister 
was united in the action wo should take. I would say now how notably 
I have been sustained in these difficult weeks by their unfailing and 
imflinching courago and good sense in the struggle in which we 
have been engaged. The Times put it simply and well : * If ever 
thero was an issue upon which the Treasury team should stand, it 
was this.’ 

** For my part, I have been much moved by the wealth of sympathy, 
understanding, and support which has flowed in to me from rich 
and poor, from omployer and worker, from friends and strangers, 
in all walks of life. 

44 1 recognize that different views can bo honourably held about 
those matters, and I respect those who hold a different view from my 
own ; but they are not small matters. They turn in the last resort 
upon a determination of the question whore greatness lies. I am 
firmly convinced that truo greatness does not lie iu constantly 
attempting a range of projects in total beyond the resources at our 
command. Our greatness depends on demonstrating that we are 
masters in our own house, that we are in control of our own currency, 
that we can meet our liabilities, honour our debts, and sustain the 
value of our money. 

44 It is for this reason that I have taken the action that I did. It 
was a hard decision, but I believe a right one, and I stand before 
you as a man content. T do not know what the future may hold for 
me, but I thank God l found the strength to make the decision I did.” 

Mr. Thorney croft was warmly applauded by his audience, 
who — without a single dissenting vote — passed a resolution 
congratulating him on the stand he had taken and expressing 
complete confidence in him. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15939 A.) 

A. AUSTRIA - SOVIET UMON.— Three-Year Trade 
Arrangements for 1958-60. 

Trade arrangements for the three-year period 1958-60 were 
concluded between Austria and the Soviet Union on Oct. 24, 
1957. They provided that the volume of Austro-Soviet trade, 
which amounted to $88,000,000 on either side in 1957, would 
be increased to $40,000,000 in 1958, $50,000,000 in 1959, and 
$60,000,000 in 1960. 

A detailed list laid down mutual deliveries for 1958, whilst the 
lists for 1959 and i960 only contained a general framework which 
could, however, be varied or supplemented. Provision was made for 
larger Soviet exports to Austria of coal, coke, iron-ore, wolfram, tin, 
cotton, asbestos, and chemicals, but for a reduction of grain and 
fodder exports to 100,000 tonB in each year. New Austrian export 
items to the Soviet Union included tinplato, cables, chemicals, 
woollen tissues, leather footwear, insulation material, and certain 
machinery. Increased Austrian exports were also envisaged for 
rolled-iron, steel cables, chains, steel tubes, medical supplies and 
equipment, woollen yams, leather goods, diesel shunting engines, 
and various machinery ; in addition Austria will build two passenger 
ships for river navigation in the U.S.S.R. 

The increase in Austro-Soviet trade exchanges, which in 
many cases doubled the volume of export items on both sides, 
implemented the intention of both countries to expand their 
mutual commerce as agreed at the time of M. Mikoyan’s visit 
to Austria in April 1957. The new arrangements were con- 
cluded under the five-year Austro-Soviet trade agreement 
signed in 1955. — (Wiener Zeitung - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 
(Prev. rep. 1555* A 5 1453* A.) 

B. AUSTRALIA - ITALY. — Diplomatic Missions 
raised to Embassy Level. 

It was announced in Canberra and Rome on Jan. 9 that the 
Australian and Italian Governments had agreed to raise their 
respective diplomatic missions in Rome and Canberra to 
embassy level. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 


C. OBITUARY. — Viscount Waverley. 

Viscount Waverley (the Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson), the 
eminent administrator and former Cabinet Minister, died on 
Jan. 3, 1958, aged 75. 

A Scotsman by birth and descent, John Anderson was born at 
Eskbank (Midlothian) and was educated at George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh, and the Universities of Edinburgh and Leipzig, 
graduating in Arts at Edinburgh and in Science at Leipzig. For 
over 30 years he had a distinguished career in the Civil Service, 
his first important post being that of Secretary of the National 
Insurance Commission which was set up in 1912 to administer 
Lloyd George’s National Insurance Act. For most of the First 
World War he was Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping, and shortly 
after the war he was appointed Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, being only 37 years of age at the time. In 1922 he became 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State at the Home Office. 

Sir John Anderson (he had received the K.C.B. in 1919) was 
appointed Governor of Bengal in 1932 at a time of great political 
and economic unrest in that province, where terrorism was rife. 
An attempt had previously been made on the life of the retiring 
Governor (Sir Stanley Jackson) and in May 1934 Sir John Anderson 
narrowly escaped an attempt on his own life at Darjeeling. During 
the next four years, however, he succeeded to a large extent in 
restoring normal conditions in Bengal, his reforms including the 
creation of an industrial credit corporation and the establishment of 
well-equipped training camps at which political detainees were helped 
to rehabilitate themselves in small industries and handicrafts, with 
State assistance. When Sir John Anderson left Calcutta m 1937 the 
number of detainees had fallen by two-thirds, and his successor (Lord 
Brabourne) was able to end the detention system a few months 
later. 

On returning to Britain Sir John was invited to stand as a National 
candidate for the Scottish Universities. He was elected to Parliament 
m February 1938 and continued to represent the Scottish Universities 
until the abolition of university representation in 1950. Appointed 
Lord Privy Seal by Mr. Neville Chamberlain in November 1938, he 
was given important responsibilities in connexion with Civil Defence 
problems — in particular, for shelter policy. He approached Mr. 
(later Sir) William Paterson, the Scottish engineer, and asked him 
to devise a form of shelter that could be erected in a householder's 
garden and produced In large numbers at minimum cost ; Paterson's 
design was acoepted and the 44 Anderson shelter ” was in universal 
nee throughout the air raids of the Second World War. 

After the outbreak of war in 1939 Sir John Anderson was appointed 
Home Secretary and Minister of Home Seourity, in which capacity 
he had to deal with A.R.P., the problems of evacuation from the 
large cities, and the internment of aliens. In October 1940 Mr. 
Winston Churchill appointed him Lord President of the Council 
(with charge of secret work) and promoted him to the War Cabinet. 
In September 1943 Sir John Anderson became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the death of Sir Kingsley Wood, his Chancellorship 
being notable for the introduction of the pay-as-you-earn system 
(PAYE). As a member of the War Cabinet Sir John had general 
responsibility for scientific research bearing on the war, especially 
in regard to atomic energy, carried on by various committees. His 
services to science — in which he took a lifelong interest— were 
recognized in 1945 when he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

In January 1952, after Mr. Churchill's return to power. Sir John 
Anderson was raised to the peerage, taking the title of Viscount 
Waverley. A month later he was appointed chairman of the Royal 
Commission on the Taxation of Profits and Incomes in succession 
to Lord Cohen, who had been made a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. 
The Labour Party strongly protested against this appointment on 
the ground that Lord Waverley had shown in the 1945-50 Parliament 
that he held strong political views corresponding to those of the 
Conservative Party. Lord Waverley subsequently decided to resign 
the chairmanship of the Royal Commission after the Opposition had 
announced its intention of debating the matter in the House. In 
March 1953, however, he became chairman of the Inquiry Com- 
mittee set up after the East Coast flood disaster, and a month later 
he was appointed chairman of the Government committee which was 
set up to devise a plan for transferring responsibility for atomic 
energy from the Ministry of Supply to a non-departmental organiza- 
tion. 

Lord Waverley was chairman of the Port of London Authority 
from 1946 until his death, and had also been chairman of the trustees 
of Co vent Garden Opera House since the same year. 

The Order of Merit had been conferred on Lord Waverley 
barely a month before his death — see 15937 A. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

D. INDIA. — Praja Socialist Leader enters Parliament, 

Mr. Asoka Mehta, the Praja Socialist leader, was elected to 
the Lok Sabha in a by-election at Muzaffarpur held on Dec. 12. 
Mr. Mehta, who had been defeated in the general elections of 
February- March 1957, obtained a majority of 14,000 over Mr. 
K. P. Smha (Communist), his nearest opponent. The by-election 
was caused by the death of Mr. Shyamanadan Sahaya, Vice- 
Chancellor of Bihar University.— -(The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. 15533 A.) 
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A. INDIA. — Punjab. - The “ Save Hindi * Agitation. 

- Establishment of Regional Committees. 

The Arya Samaj y a Hindu religious and cultural organization, 
launched a civil disobedience campaign in the Punjab on June 
10, 1057, as a protest against the regional formula adopted 
under the States Reorganization Act, and in support of its 
demands for securing “ the rightful place for Hindi ” in the 
educational and administrative fields. Though originally con- 
fined to Chandigarh (the State capital) the campaign spread to 
other areas from the end of July onwards. 

The movement's mein demands — which had boon submitted to 
Mr. Nehru by a delegation led by Swami Atmammcla, the loader of 
the Arya Sawctf — wore as follows : (1) There should be one language 
formula for the whole of the Punjab. (2) The medium of instruction 
in schools should be left entirely to the choice of parents. (3) There 
should be no compulsion over the teaching of either Hindi or Punjabi 
as a second language at any stage of education. (4) Hindi should 
replace English at all levels of administration. (5) All Government 
notifications should be issuod in both Hindi and Punjabi. (C) Com- 
munications to tho Government should bo allowed to bo submitted 
in either language, and the reply should bo in tho some language. 
(7) Official records at all levels should be kept in both the Devanagri 
and Gurmukhi scripts [in which Hindi and Punjabi are respectively 
written!- In a letter of June 13 to Swami Atmananda, Mr. Nehru 
pointed out that several of these demands had already boon accepted 
as official policy; ho deprecated tho intetwontion of religious 
organizations in political controversies, observing that it could only 
lead to oommnnal bittornoss. 

During tho later phase of tho campaign the Jan Sangh played an 
increasingly prominent part in tho ** Save Hindi " ( Hindi Iiaksha) 
agitation, organizing mass demonstrations in its support. Sikh 
organizations retaliated with counter-demonstrations in support of 
Punjabi, and serious communal clashes wore averted at Ambala, 
Ludhiana, Amritsar, and elsewhere only by tho intervention of tho 
police. Over 9,000 persons wore arrested during tho Hindi Iiaksha 
agitation and 144 were detained under the Preventive Detention 
Act; they Included three former Congress Ministers- -Professor 
Sher Singh, Mr. J. L. Narain, and Pandit Srj Ham Sharma — and 
seven other members of the State Assembly. 

Throughout the agitation talks continued between the Arya 
Samaj and the Central and State Governments, Dr. Gopichand 
Bhargava being appointed a member of the Punjab Cabinet on 
Aug. 28 with responsibility for conducting the negotiations. 
[Dr. Bhargava was Chief Minister of the Punjab from 1947-51, 
except for a few months in 1949, but had taken no part in 
politics since his resignation — see 11577 B. His new appoint- 
ment was in the first instance for six months only, as he was 
not a member of the State Legislature.] Following talks on 
Dec. 28-24 between Mr, G, S, Gupta (chairman of the Central 
Language Committee of the Arya Samaj) , Pandit Pant (the 
Central Home Minister), and Mr. Dhebar (president of the 
National Congress), the Punjab Government ordered the 
unconditional release of all those arrested for participating in 
the agitation, except for one man who was charged with 
violence. In response to this “ gesture of good will,” Mr. Gupta 
ordered the suspension of the civil disobedience campaign on 
Dec. 27, 1957. 

The two Regional Committees of the State Assembly 
envisaged in the regional formula were established in November 
by Presidential Order. The Committees consist of all the 
members of the State Assembly from the Punjabi- and Hindi- 
speaking regions respectively except the Chief Minister and the 
Speaker — the Punjabi Committee comprising 87 members and 
the Hindi Committee 65 members. It was originally envisaged 
that the chairman of each committee should be one of the 
$tate Ministers ; the Presidential Order, however, provided 
that the posts should be thrown open to all members of the 
Committees, and that the two chairmen should enjoy ministerial 
status and should be entitled to attend Cabinet meetings. At 
the inaugural meetings, Seth Ram Nath (a former Deputy 
Minister of PEPSU) and Mr. Balwant Rai Tyal (a former 
Deputy Minister of the Punjab) were unanimously elected 
Chairmen of the Punjabi and Hindi Committees respectively. 
The election of Mr. Nath (a Hindu) as chairman of the Punjabi 
Committee was regarded as a conciliatory gesture by the Sikh 
members of tire Congress organization towards the Hindu 
Ccmomtinity.----(The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) 
(Prev. rep. 15533 A ; 14866 A.) 

, B. WESTERN GERMANY, r- Influx of Refugees from 
Eastern Germany in £957* 

i The West German authorities announced on Jan. 1 that 
12®, 579 persons from Eastern Germany had entered the Federal 
Republic during. 1057 and asked for political asylum. The 
number of refugees from Eastern Germany in the previous year 
wak nearly 28O,0(K).-^FraifiChirter Allgemeine Zeitung) 
r » ^ (Prev. rep. 15416 C.) 


January 11- -16, 1958. 


C. UNITED STATES. — “Dally Worker” cea*e* 
Publication. - Reported Split in U.S. Communist Party. 

The national executive committee of the U.S. Communist 
Party announced on 1 )ee. 26 that it had decided to discontinue 
the publication of the Daily Worker , which had been the party’s 
organ for the past 84 years. 

Tho decision was taken at a secret mooting of tho executive 
committee, and it was understood that all 20 members of the 
committee had voted to close down the paper with the sole exception 
of Mr. John Gates, the editor of the Daily Worker. According to the 
New York Times, those who voted to cease publication " were 
reported to have done so either because they opposed Mr. Gates’ll 
4 right-wing views,' which have boon voiced in the paper, or because 
they felt Communist party finances were so depleted that continued 
support of the paper was impossible." Mr. Gatos himself said that 
he intended to " fight for tho paper’s continued existence." 

It was also understood that the U.S, Communist Party had been 
divided on the question of whether or not to endorse the 12-nation 
Communist declaration Issued in Moscow [see page 159011. The 
New York Times commented in this connexion i " The Gates faction 
has opposed tho Moscow Declaration on the ground that endorse- 
ment would in effect reverse the decision of last February's Com- 
munist party convention. That convention voted to penult some 
criticism of the Soviet Union and declared that ‘ left sectarianism *— 
that is, an overtly rigid application of traditional Marxlst-bentnlut 
views— was the chief danger. Tho conflict over this issue, together 
with Mr. Gates's decision to try to continue publishing the Daily 
Worker , appears to indicate that for all practical purposes the 
Communist party is now very badly split." 

The average circulation of the Daily Worker in October last 
was only 5,574, a decline of 2,000 on the figure for 1056. Its 
peak circulation was about 20,000 in 1988. -(New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. U.S. Communist Party, 15740 A.) 

D. KENYA. *— Outlawing of Secret Society* 

It was announced in Nairobi on Jan. 15 that the Kenya 
Government had outlawed a secret Kikuyu society known as 
the Kiarna Kia Muingi (Party of the People), whoso aims were 
stated to be similar to those of tho Man Man. A Government 
spokesman said that 85 leaders and members of tho society 
had been arrested under the emergency regulations 5 that 25 
local committees had been uncovered in the Kiambu area, on 
the outskirts of Nairobi ; and that the maximum penalty for 
membership of the society was seven years’ imprisonment, the 
leaders being liable to 14 years. 

It was explained that the Kiarna Kia Muingi had Its origins In 
the “ passive " wing of Man Man, and first came to notice when its 
members woro feeding and assisting terrorists in the Bmbu district. 
It died out after the detention of tho terrorist leaders but subse- 
quently roappearod in Kiambu, where it began to exorcise Influence 
through tho administration of ritual oaths and the formation of local 
committees on the Man Man pattern. The aims of the society were 
similar to those of the proscribed Kikuyu Central Association and 
tho Mau Mau— -to undermine and subvert established authority, to 
drive the Europeans out of Kenya, and to foment racial hatred. 
While thore was no indication that the society Intended to resort to 
violence, the Government were mindful that this had been equally 
true of Mau Mau almost up to the time it was proscribed, 

The District Commissioner for Kiambu (Mr. D. *1, Peuwill) 
stated on Jan. 16 that all the ringleaders of the Kiarna Kia 
Muingi were believed to have been arrested. About half of the 
85 persons taken into custody had been released “ with a strict 
warning.” — (Times - Manchester Guardian) (*5761 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — New Junior Ministers. 

The following junior ministerial appointments were announced 
on Jan. 17 ; (a) Mr, Robert Allan as Parliamentary and 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty in place of Mr. Christopher 
Soames, the new Secretary of State for War ; (b) Mr, David 
Renton, Q.C., as Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, 
Home Office, vice Mr. J. E, Simon, Q.C., the new Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury ; and (c) Sir Ian Horobin as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Power in succession to 
Mr. Renton. 

Mr. Allan (43) became Parliamentary Private Secretary to Sir 
Anthony Eden in December 1 955 and remained P.P.S. to Mr, Mac- 
millan after Sir Anthony's resignation ; ho is Conservative M.P. for 
South Paddington. Mr. Renton (49), National Liberal and Conser- 
vative M.P. for Huntingdonshire, had been Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Fuel and Power (later renamed the Ministry of 
Power) since 1955. Sir Ian Horobin (58), Conservative M.P. for 
Oldham East, had not hitherto hold ministerial office ; a prominent 
back-bencher, ho had frequently urged the importance of limiting 
Government expenditure and of relating wage increases to greater 
productivity. 

The three junior Ministers will aU draw a salary of £2,500 a 
year, plus £750 Parliamentary expenses allowance. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. X5939 A.) 
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JANUARY 18—25, 1958 

A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 
— Paris Meeting of Heads of Governments. - Agreement 
on Closer Political, Defence, Economic and Scientific 
Co-operation between NATO Countries. - Reaffirmation 
of Western Disarmament Proposals. - Atomic Stockpiles 
and Ballistic Missiles for NATO Collective Defence. 

The “ Heads of Governments ” meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council was held in Pans at the Palais de Chaillot from 
Dec. 16-19, 1957. The most important NATO conference 
since the formation of the Organization, it was also the biggest 
top-level international conference to be held m the French 
capital since the Versailles Peace Conference of 1919. 

delegation was headed by President Eisenhower, 

, and, Ae delegations of all the other NATO countries (except 
vPcrfei%al) by their Prime Ministers. In addition, all the 
Foreign and Defence Ministers of the NATO countries partici- 
f rpftted, as well as M. Spaak, the Secretary-General of NATO, 
leaders of the 15 national delegations were : Belgium — 
M. Achille Van Acker ; Canada — Mr. John G. Diefenbaker ; 
Denmark — Hr. Hans Christian Hansen ; France — M. Felix 
Gaillard ; German Federal Republic — Dr. Konrad Adenauer ; 
Greece — M. Constantine Karamanlis ; Iceland — Hr. Herman 
Jonasson ; Italy — Signor Adone Zoli ; Luxemburg — M. Joseph 
Bech ; Netherlands — Dr. Willem Drees ; Norway — Hr. Einar 
Gerhar’dsen ; Portugal — Senhor Marcelo Caetano (Minister 
for the Presidency, representing the Portuguese Prime Minister, 
Dr. Salazar) ; Turkey — M. Adnan Menderes ; United Kingdom 
— Mr. Harold Macmillan ; United States — President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower’s doctors had announced on Dec. 10 that 
they were “unanimously agreed that the President’s recovery 
[from his cerebral attack] is such that it permits him to attend the 
Pans meeting.” The medical bulletin said that the President was 
“in excellent physical condition” and “his usual alert self,” and 
that he had discussed the Paris conference “ in detail and with 
enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, who had acted as a consultant in shaping the 
Administration's programme for the NATO meeting (see 15879 A), 
declined an invitation from President Eisenhower to attend the 
Paris conference. In a statement on Deo. 3, Mr. Stevenson explained 
that his membership of the U.S. delegation would put him into a 
position “ without authority ” and would necessarily identify him 
with “ decisions with which I might not always agree and which I 
could not publicly oppose.” 

President Eisenhower flew to Paris on Dec. 14 in the 
presidential plane Columbine, being welcomed at the airport 
by President Coty, M. Gaillard, General Norstad (the NATO 
Supreme Commander), and M. Spaak. Before the conference 
opened on Dec. 16, a number of private meetings was held 
among the statesmen assembled in Paris — including a joint 
meeting between Mr. Macmillan, M. Gaillard and Dr. Adenauer, 
a separate meeting between the French Prime Minister and the 
German Federal Chancellor, and discussions between President 
Eisenhower and the British and French Prime Ministers. 

The North Atlantic Council meeting was presided over by 
the Prime Minister of Luxemburg (M. Joseph Bech) as 
president d'honneur , in accordance with the principle of 
alphabetical rotation of chairmanship by countries. [The 
chairmanship of the NATO Council rotates on this basis from 
year to year, Italy having held the chairmanship at the last 
Council meeting in December 1956.] The conference was held 
partly in open session, at which important statements were 
made by all the Heads of Governments, and partly in closed 
session, including meetings of the Foreign Ministers and 
the Defence Ministers. 

Statements by Heads of Governments. 

Summaries are given below of the principal statements and 
declarations made to the North Atlantic Council by the Heads 
of Governments, and also by the NATO Secretary-General, 
M. Spaak : 

Statement by President Eisenhower. 

The U.S. President spoke as follows : “ This meeting is unique 
in NATO history. For the first time it is attended by Heads of 
Governments. We meet, not nnder a chilling fear that each 
nation among us, acting separately and alone, might fail to 
match the aggressive power that could be brought against any. 
That was once true. We meet, not in any dreadful knowledge that 
our cities are again scarred by conflict, our economies strained, our 
peoples worn from a war against totalitarianism. Again, that was 
once true. Most cert ainl y we do not meet in a mood of nationalistic 
self-assertion, pursuing selfish interests at the expense of our sister- 
nations. That has never been true of NATO. 

** We are here to re-dedicate ourselves to the task of dispelling 
the shadows that are being cast upon the free world ; to take store 


of our great assets — in men, minds, and materials ; to find ways and 
means to apply our undoubted strengths to the building: of an ample 
and safer home for mankind here on earth. 

“ This is a time for greatness. We pray for greatness in courage 
of will to explore every path of common enterprise that may advance 
the cause of justice and freedom ; for greatness m sympathy and 
comradeship that we may labour together to end the mutual 
differences that hamper our forward march within a mutual destiny ; 
for greatness in the spirit of self-sacrifice, so that we may forsake 
lesser objectives and interests to devote ourselves wholly to the 
well-being of all of us. We pray for greatness of wisdom and faith 
that will create m all of us the resolve that whatever measures we 
take will be measures for peace. 

“ By peace I do not mean the barren concept of a world where open 
war is for a time put off because the competitive war machines which 
humans build tend mutually to neutralize the terrors they create. 
Nor do I mean an uneasy absence of strife bought at the pnee of 
cowardly surrender of principle. We cannot have peace and ignore 
righteous aspirations and noble heritages. The peace we seek is an 
expanding state of justice and understanding — a peace within which 
men and women can freely exercise their inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, m which mankind can produce 
freely, trade freely, travel freely, think freely, pray freely . . . 

NATO was born nearly 10 years ago. Eight European nations 
had then come under Soviet domination, and there was clear danger 
that the rest of Europe might, natiou by nation, fall before the 
powerful military and political influence of the Soviet Umon. NATO 
has proved itself as an agency of peace. Since it came into being no 
further nation of Europe has been lost to Communist aggression. 
Behind the barrier of NATO’s deterrent power, conventional and 
nuclear, the peoples of tho West have made great advances. 

“ Here on the Continent of Europe there has been achieved a 
progress toward unity — the Coal and Steel Community, Euratom, 
the Common Market. Thus is justified the vision of statesmen, and 
a new stimulus is provided to vast creative foroes long enfeebled by 
irrational divisions . . . 

“ We can take satisfaction from the past, but no complacency in 
the present. Tho Soviet State daily increases its military and 
economic power, and its rulers make clear their purpose to use that 
power to dominate the world. To this end the Soviet system imposes 
upon the great mass of its workers a harsh discipline. Their lot is of 
forced labour and production, which is as abhorrent as it is menacing, 
for it provides the despotic State with vast resources produced out 
of serfdom. Thus there is emphasized the production of new weapons, 
including atomic warheads and rocketry. The Communists likewise 
have enlarged their industrial capacity. They challenge us to a world 
contest in the economic field, seeking by economic penetration to 
gam the mastery of still more human and material resources. These 
are some of the problems that confront us. The presence here of 
Heads of Governments provos that we recognize the magnitude of 
the challenge. 

“ At a later meeting this Council will consider specific proposals 
for raising the level of our collective effort. But I repeat that what- 
ever measures we take will be measures for peace. This peace we 
seek will not bo had for nothing. Indeed, its price will be high. 
But it need not dismay us. Our free peoples possess ample resources 
wherowith to meet every threat. The only question is : Will we 
do so 2 Will we, in freedom, pay the price necessary to preserve 
freedom 2 

“ Let us glance at our resources. The 15 NATO countries comprise 
nearly 500 million people. These people have a per capita productivity 
about three times that of the Soviet Union. Our scientists and 
technicians were the inventors of what now revolutionizes the arts 
both of war and peace. We possess what is today the most powerful 
military establishment in the world. These are some of our material 
assets. Even more important are the political and moral assets that 
are na tional heritages. We have demonstrated a will for world 
disar ma ment and the peace that all men want. 

“ Following World War II, the free nations, without awaiting 
disarmament agreements, voluntarily disarmed themselves. When 
the West possessed an atomic monopoly we offered to dedicate it to 
international control, so that the fearsome power could never be 
used for war. We conceived and developed the concept of * atoms 
for peace.’ The International Atomic Energy Agency now func- 
tioning at Vienna is a product of our imagination and persistence. 
The Western nations proposed * open skies ’ so that no nation could 
mount a massive surprise attack against another. At London last 
s umme r we proposed that there should be an end to the manufacture 
of fissionable material for weapons purposes, that therefore nuclear 
weapons should no longer he tested, and that existing stockpiles 
should be reduced by transfers to peaceful purposes. 

« We have demonstrated a will for the spreading of the blessings 
of liberty. Within the last 15 years our nations have freely granted 
political independence to 20 countries, with populations totalling 
800 milli on peoples. Within our societies we manifest, so that all 
can see, the good fruns of freedom. Those fruits do not consist of 
materialistic monuments, which despots have always been able to 
exhibit. They consist of providing the simple things all men want — 
the opportunity to think and worship as their conscience and reason 
dictate, to live in their homes without fear, to work in congenial 
tasks of their own choice, to enjoy the fruits of their labour. These 
are the most precious manifestations of freedom, and we have the 
power to defend and spread that freedom. Freedom has not failed 
us. Surely we shall not fail freedom. ' • 
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“ We shall be successful. But the task will not ho easy or short. 
Accomplishment will prove to ho a journey, not a destination. Wo, 
who inherit and share the humane and religious culture of Europe, 
must examine our collective conscience to determine if we are doing 
our best to moot the grave throat to our free institutions, 

“X behove that wo must rid ourselves of certain false habits of 
thought, of which wo have all been more or less guilty. Among our 
misconceptions has boon tho belief that our free system was inherently 
more productive in all Holds than tho totalitarian system. Another 
has boon that time was always on our side, irrespective of what wo 
do with that time. Another has boon that our nations, merely because 
they are sovereign, can each lead a separate, solHslx, national life, 
without co-ordination of planning and effort. Another is tho assump- 
tion that tho triumph of freedom over despotism is inevitable. As 
a countryman of mine once observed : 4 It takes a lot of hard work 
and sacrifice by a lot of people to bring about tho inevitable/ , . . 

“We are moving into an era in whioh vast physical forces oast a 
pall over our world. I believe our NATO Governments stand ready 
to concert our efforts with each other— and with other nations 
including, of course, tho Soviet Union If it wore willing— to bring 
these forces under rational control in tho common interest of all 
humanity. Until that can he done, wo must continue to croato and 
sustain within the freo world the necessary strength to make certain 
of the common security. And all of us must have tho assurance that 
that strength will be used to sustain peace and freedom. 

“ We are in a fast-running current of tho groat stream of history. 
Heroic efforts will bo needed to steer tho world towards true peace. 
This is a high endeavour. But it is one which tho free nations of the 
world can accomplish. Wo of tho Atlantic community are not alone. 
In other parts of the world many freo nations have banded together 
in tho exercise of their inherent right to collective security. Other 
freo nations, relying on individual rather than collective security 
efforts, nevertheless share our purpose and our goals of freedom. 
A special responsibility does, however, rest upon the Atlantic 
community. Within our lands freedom first had its birth. It still 
waxes strong. 

“ Tho members of our community need to feel an increasing 
responsibility to help othor free peoples to attain for themselves 
relief from what has boon for many tho age-old blight of direst poverty. 
Wo have, as I have recalled, been parties to tho grant of political 
liberty to hundreds of millions of people. But that bestowal could 
bo a barren gift, and indeed one whioh could recoil against us, unless 
ways aro found to help loss developed countries to achieve an 
inoroasing wolfaro. All of us have a vital stake in this sense of 
increasing sacrifice. None of ns must shirk any needed sacrifice to 
make it possible. 

“ Tho forces arrayed against us aro formidable, but not irresistible. 
Tho captive peoples of Eastern Europe havo made it evident that 
patriotism survives, and that they continue to Uvo in the hope of 
recovering their proud and honourable traditions of national Indepen- 
dence. The Kremlin has publicly recognized tho * contradictions * 
between tho desires of the workers for better standards of living and 
the utilization by tho State of colossal sums for military and capital 
developments. The current Soviet Five-Year Plan has had to be 
abandoned. There is in process a decentralization of industry which 
will inevitably bring with it a decentralization of power and of 
opinion, 

“ With the passage of time, despotic government historically has 
suffered internal decay boforo it is apparent on tho surface. Beneath 
a hard governmental exterior, love of freedom among all peoples still 
persists. It is a force that has never been indefinitely suppressed. 
The industrial plans of the Soviet rulers roquiro an ever-increasing 
number of finely trained minds. Such minds cannot be indefinitely 
subjected to thought-control, and to conformity, by the Communist 
or any other party . . . 

44 There lies before the freo nations a clear possibility of peaceful 
triumph. There is a noble strategy of victory — not victory over any 
peoples, but victory for all peoples. This is no reason for complacency; 
it is a reason why we should confidently and hopefully do what is 
required to carry out that stratogy. I have known the comradeship 
of men in arms from many nations joined in the defence of freedom. 
Tho sense of sharing moments of crisis and decision is a moving and 
lasting one. Too often those moments come only in time of war. 
It would indeed be a tragedy if we could not, in waging peace, share 
the Joy of common decision, common effort and common sacrifice. 
There is no task so difficult, yet so imperative and so honourable. 
It is in that spirit that we have come here so that out of the reconciling 
and Joining of our wills we shall renew our strength and press on to 
that peaoe, in freedom, which is our rightful heritage." 

Statement by Mr. Macmillan. 

The British Prime Minister emphasized that tho object of the 
NATO alliance was “ to prevent and avoid war, not to wage war." 
He added : “One must go further. It is to seek in the future a 
return to the objective of something like peaceful co-existence ; and 
in the far future— for we must look to the far future for the sake of 
our children and grand-children — real peaoe. But it must be a 
peace* based on Justice." 

Continuing, Mr. Macmillan said that the dangers confronting the 
NATO alliance were fourfold : (1) the military threat — 4 ‘ a serious 
one/* ; 0) the “ economic pressure which is exerted against us in 
NATO and against other countries " ; (3) political subversion ; and 
Gl “ what I would call — not the breaking of the spirit of our peoples, 
that will happen— but a kind of wearying of the spirit 
bee&use the straggle goes on so long, year after year, and the peoples 
do not see the end of it/* 


Alter stressing the importance of the principle of intw-dopendonco, 
Mr. Macmillan continued : “ It is clour that we arc moving into a 
period when, at any rate in certain largo areas of tho world, purely 
separate concepts of defence are no longer viable, lu many fields of 
activity an in tho operation of curly warning systems, for instance 
this law already been practically recognized." Ah an example of this 
co-operation, Mr. Macmillan instanced the Canadian- U.H, air defence 
scheme, involving a Joint command and Joint agreement on the 
common efforts of both countries. 

Mr. Macmillan went on : “ UerhapH tho greatest menace, or one 
of the greatest, that wo havo to face in the military field is iho 
enormous tioot of ltuHslan submarines Ihoo 151)80 A|, Wo believe the 
British contribution to the naval forces of NATO would perhaps be 
most effective if it were concentrated more on a nti •submarine 
warfare and less on other things such as the o (tensive strike role, 
which our American Mends are more able to perform." 

After referring to the “ immense importance" of Mr. Dulles's 
statement on the pooling of resources, research, development and 
production in tho NATO countries Ihoo below J Mr. Macmillan spoke, 
in conclusion, of the “ psychological aspect " of the International 
situation. Do said in this connexion : "In the psychological warfare 
- -for it is that between us and the Russians, I would malm no 
concession to our safety, yet 1 would go to any length in discussion, 
debate, or argument that would prove our sincerity. Ho when we 
have to consider our answer to the prolonged amt widespread 
correspondence which wo havo received from Mr. Bulganin (sec 
15974 A] J think we must not be unwilling to enter into discus- 
sions, debates, and re-statements of our position, to fortify any of 
those who may be weakened and to prove to them and to ourselves 
that we have done all that honourable men could do to seek for peace, 

“ If we were to succeed In improving the situation, wo should 
indeed have achieved something, if wo fall, wo will Have given 
greater strength to the measures that we have jointly to take. 
Therefore our aim is not to fight war, but to hold the position. In 
Hir Winston Churchill's words, ‘ We arm to parley/ We shall not 
parley successfully xulIohs we arm effectively. We must therefore 
reaffirm our strength and not ho afraid of the implications of modern 
weapons. We five under their protection. We reaffirm that an 
attack on one Is an attack on all ..." 

Statement by M. GalUard. 

The French Prime Minister sold that the Atlantic Pact, " circum- 
scribed geographically, immobile militarily, and restricted diplo- 
matically," was In danger of becoming out of date “ as a system of 
fixed fortifications in a war of movement." It was therefore necessary 
to envisage “ a certain renovation of tho Pact in order that it may 
respond in a more satisfactory manner to the new political and 
military problems which will arise for us." 

After saying that “ Fortress Europe has boon outflanked at the 
very moment when, for the first time, tho United Htatoi itself is 
directly threatened," M. (billiard declared i ** Our first duty is to 
reaffirm with greater emphasis than over our confidence in this 
alliance, and our unanimous determination to employ it in the 
event of an aggression against any one of us. This affirmation, 
however, would be in vain if no concrete measures were taken to 
reinforce the Pact, to glvo it fresh life and to make it respond to the 
problems of today rather than those whioh existed eight years ago ..." 

M. GalUard went on to urge (1) closer co-operation between 
member-countrlos in tho field of science and armaments, “ which 
should give NATO tho political cohesion without which Its other 
efforts would bo condemned to sterility " ; and (2) better co-opera- 
tion in tho economic field, with special consideration to “ the role 
whioh tho groat resources of Its members can play in non-NATO 
regions." Ho declared in this connexion : “ Tho purchases made by 
the Ho viet Union in Asia and Africa play only a small role In the 
economy of thoso regions, while ours play a capital part, Vet the 
Soviet Union's political Influence in those regions is out of all propor- 
tion to her economic power." 

M. Gaiilard continued : “ Without changing any of tho clauses of 
tho treaty, our policies should bo progressively harmonized, at least 
in areas where experience has shown that the absence of a common 
attitude gravely imperils the vital interests of some of the NATO 
members and threatens tho solidarity that should reign between 
us ... In the Near East we must regain positions which aro on the 
point of being lost. A great victory can be won in Africa if the unity 
of our policies promotes the constructive idea of a union between 
Europe and Africa. Far from taking no interest in this question, tho 
Atlantio Pact ought on the contrary to serve as the framework for 
our common action. That is why the French Government proposes 
that if, in any part of the world not covered by the pact, the Interests 
of membor-oountrios diverge or are opposed, a procedure of preli- 
minary consultation should bo instituted ..." 

Statement by Dr. Adenauer. 

The German Federal Chancellor commented that “ nothing said 
or done in the Eastern bloc in the past few months justifies any hope 
on onr part that tho threat has disappeared." Ho therefore welcomed 

the principle of inter-dependence expressed in the Anglo-Ahuorloan 
declaration of Oct. 25 " [seo 35823 Al. Dr. Adenauer expressed the 
opinion that the North Atlantio Council, possibly assisted by experts, 
could make constructive proposals on our economic relations with 
the satellite area as a moans to overcome tho partition Of Europe, or to 
tighten the economic ties between the free world and tho nations of 
the Middle East." He added : “ I would also mention the problem 
of the reunification of Germany ; it represents, after all, the primary 
element of tension in our world, in the solution of whioh we intend to 
co-operate according to tho agreements concluded between us " . 
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As regards the correspondence initiated by the Soviet Prime 
Minister, Dr. Adenauer said that he would not object to diplomatic 
contacts with the U.S.S.R. to find out what Marshal Bulg anin as 
“ vague ” letters to the NATO leaders really meant. He 
(Dr. Adenauer) recognized the “moderate tone ” of Marshal 
Bulganin’s correspondence, but the Eastern bloc still adhered to the 
ultimate aim of “ Communist world revolution.” Moreover, it was 
difficult to believe m the relaxation of tension m view of Russia’s 
actions m the Middle East. 

“ As long as our efforts to create a viable order of peace fail to 
make any practical progress,” Dr. Adenauer declared, “ and as long 
as the threat from the East persists, the alliance must organize its 
military strength m such a manner that it can meet any aggression 
at any time. For this purpose the alliance as a whole must be equipped 
with advanced weapons equalling those of our potential enemy.” 

Statement by Signor Zoli. 

After emphasizing that his Government strongly desired general 
and controlled disarmament, the Italian Prime Minister declared 
that the “ present intransigence ” of the U S.S.R. made it essential 
for the NATO States “ to re-establish the balance of military forces 
m their own favour.” To this end he urged (1) that “ modern arms ” 
be placed at the disposal of members of the alliance , (2) greater 
integration between the armed forces of NATO countries; and (3) 
closo collaboration m the fields of scientific research and the produc- 
tion of modem weapons. Signor Zoli also stressed the need to give 
NATO political consultations a “ preventive and permanent 
character ” so as to co-ordinate political and economic co-operation 
between member-countries. Like M. Gaillard, he dwelt on the 
importance of relations with non-NATO regions and, in particular, 
with Latin America. 

Statement by M. Van Acker. 

The Belgian Prime Minister said that one of NATO’s primary 
objectives should be “to regain from totalitarianism, in patience 
and in peaco, that which it has seized in Europe by force.” To this 
end it was essential to formulate a common Western policy vis-di-vis 
the countries of the Eastern bloc, to conduct this policy “ firmly and 
resolutely,’” and to promote “ all concrete initiatives, contacts and 
exchanges of every sort with the peoples of Eastern Europe.” Those 
peoples, like the pooples of Asia and Africa, should see NATO “ not 
only as an organization of armies and armaments but as a truly 
great world force for peace and liberation.” 

Statement by Dr. Drees. 

The Prime Minister of the Netherlands said that the most dangerous 
aspect of the Soviet threat was the indirect methods of subversion 
earned out in a number of countries, with a view to weakening the 
Western nations and poisoning their relations with the nations of 
Asia and Africa. In this connexion he drew attention to the methods 
employed by Indonesia against Dutch nationals and economic 
enterprises [see 15931 A], and to the support which the Russian and 
Chinese Communists had expressed for Indonesia’s actions. Dr. Drees 
called for a common Western policy in face of such developments, 
and also for a common policy in the Near East which would assure 
security both to Israel and the Arab States. 

Statement by Hr. Gerhardsen. 

The Norwegian Prime Minister recalled that “ever since the 
foundation of NATO it has been the policy of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment not to admit foreign forces on our territory except in case of 
attack or when threatened by attack.” He continued : “We see 
no reason to change this policy. We have, moreover, no plans to 
let atomic stockpiles he established on Norwegian territory, or to 
construct launching sites for intermediate-range ballistic missiles . . . 
On the question of establishing such sites, it is our view that the right 
course would be to postpone the decision . . . The time which will in 
any case elapse before existing plans can bo implemented could 
be used to examine the possibilities of renewed negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on disarmament.” 

Hr. Gerhardsen urged that special attention be paid to the proposal 
for an “ atom-free ” zone in Central Europe, and spoke in favour of 
“ the idea of an area iu Europe where there would be a thinning-out 
of military forces so as to reduce tension in our part of the world.” 
He urged also that the disarmament negotiations should be con- 
tinued in the United Nations and, if necessary, through direct 
diplomatic contacts between the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Statement by Hr. Hansen. 

The Prime Minister of Denmark fully associated his Government 
with Hr. Gerhardsen’s statement. He recalled that Denmark, like 
Norway, had made it clear that she would not admit foreign troops 
on her territory unless she were attacked or threatened with attack, 
and that she would not allow atomic stockpiles or missile bases on 
Danish territory. He urged that “ serious consideration ” be given 
to the Norwegian proposal that a final decision on intermediate -range 
missile sites should be deferred “ so as to leave us time to probe the 
possibilities of disarmament.” 

Hr. Hansen declared : “ It is of decisive importance that NATO 
should build up its military position in such a way as to make it 
clear to everybody that NATO’s military foroes serve two purposes 
only — to deter aggression and, if necessary, to defend our countries 
and our liberty ; and to retain the possibility of negotiations having 
as their ultimate aim the relaxation of tension, disarmament, and 
understanding between East and West ...” 


Statement by M. Menderes. 

The Turkish Prime Minister spoke as follows : “ For the past two 
years we have seen the Soviet Union concentrating its actions on the 
Middle East, after lengthy preparations. As a result of these actions, 
Soviet Russia took over Syria and established close co-operation with 
Egypt These actions in the Middle East are only a beginning. The 
real objective is undoubtedly Europe, for it is Western Europe which 
constitutes the only real resistance front against the Russian designs 
for domination. The conquest of the Middle East by Russia — even 
without armed intervention — after establishing herself in Syria 
would be extremely easy. With the fall of the Middle East, North 
Africa would he in danger and the Mediterranean would become a 
Russian field of action. Thus the Soviet Umon would have come 
close to its goal of encircling Europe. 

Referring to the situation in Syria, M. Menderes said : ** If today a 
Communist regime has not been fully established in Syria, and if 
that country has not been turned into a £ classical ’ or typical 
satellite, it is only because of a definite tactical purpose. The 
commumzation and satellization of Syria would result in the stiffen- 
ing of resistance m other countries earmarked for conquest and, 
consequently, would delay the realization of the desired aim. What 
Russia really desires is to take over the Middle East with the least 
trouble and without any intervention ...” 

After stressing that “ acceptance of the Syrian fait accompli ” 
would lead to the encirclement of Turkey and endanger Iraq, Jordan, 
the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and even Persia, M. Menderes urged the 
necessity for “ some kind of relationship between NATO and the 
Baghdad Pact.” lie went on . “It would be a mistake to believe 
that the Moslem countries possess a strong capacity for resistance to 
Communist influence, and it would be wrong to rely on this ... It is 
necessary to recognize that we are faced with full-scale aggression. 
We should not accept the situation in Syria as a fait accompli, and we 
must seek measures to deal with it ... ” 

M. Menderes said that it was necessary that both intermediate - 
range missiles and atomic weapons should be based “ in as great 
numbers as possible m all NATO countries which can use them in an 
effective and satisfactory manner.” 

Statement by Air. Diefenbaker. 

The Canadian Prime Minister’s speech was not made textually 
available to the Press, although a late briefing by the Canadian 
delegation set forth its leading ideas. This stated that Mr. Diefen- 
baker had said that the Sovjet proposals for a summit meeting 
“ must be measured in the light of the earlier refusal by the U.S.S.R. 
to participate further in the U.N. Disarmament Commission,” 
though the West “ must continue to demonstrate a willingness to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union.” Mr. Diefenbaker had also urged 
the creation of a NATO “ Food Bank ” whereby member-countries 
could make their food surpluses available to under-developed areas. 
In addition, ho had called for increased scientific co-operation between 
NATO countries, and had expressed the belief that much could be 
done to “ further understanding between Russia and the West in 
the spheres of human, scientific and cultural relations.” 

Statement by M. Karamanlls. 

The Greek Prime Minister regretted that the Cyprus question had 
not been solved “ in accordance with the principles of the alliance,” 
but at the same time emphasized that “ the bitterness felt by Greece 
on this matter has not shaken her attachment to the Atlantic Pact.” 

Statement by Hr. Jonasson. 

The Icelandic Prime Minister said that his country, though 
possessing no military forces of her own, attached “ very great impor- 
tance ” to the military strength of NATO. His Government believed 
that the supply of modern weapons to the national armies would be 
in the interests of all member-countries, including Iceland. 

Statement by M. Spaak. 

The Secretary- General of NATO spoke as follows : “ If I may 
summarize what I consider should be our frame of mind, I should put 
it in a few words ; ‘ Neither provocation nor fear.’ It is high time 
for the Western world to recover its composure and to reassert with 
quiet conviction its strength and the justice of its cause. I should 
like us, without threatening anyone, and while making an honest 
attempt to understand all points of view, to accept whatever is 
reasonable among the proposals of those with whom, through force 
of circumstances, we are obliged to hold discussions. I should like us to 
present the picture of an Assembly which is sure of itself, whose 
intentions are upright, which has no reason to offer excuses, but 
which is determined to protect and safeguard not only territories and 
peoples, but also a way of life, as well as ethical and political principles. 
Let us repeat that this alliance was imposed on us by events, although 
when I say ‘ events * I think ‘ the evil political policy of a great 
country’ would be a more accurate expression ...” 

Repudiating any idea of a “ crisis ” in NATO, M. Spaak declared : 
“Our adversaries proclaim far and wide that we are not always in 
complete agreement on all problems. Why should we deny this 1 
To do so would be evidence that our alliance is not that of 15 free 
countries enjoying equal rights. The day when there are no longer 
any discussions between us will be the day when, having aooepted 
one Government as leader, the other Governments will be no more 
than obedient, subdued satellites. Should that day over arrive, one 
of the most important reasons for the existence of our alliance will 
have ceased to be. 

“ Of what importance, however, are these divergencies when 
weighed against our agreement an basic issues ? It might be possible 
to discover three or four important problems to which our reactions 
are not unanim ous. I shall go even further and admit that there are 
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three or four problems which are the subject of serious discussions 
among us. But 1 tilso assert that in no instance is it impossible to 
reach temporary agreement and, in the not very distant future, 
identical views of a positive character. 

“ How different from the way things are done on the Communist 
side I Tlio Soviet armoured cars patrolling the stroets of Budapest 
have enabled ns to realize the cost, in that part of the world, of not 
toeing the political line of the U.S S.K. Is that the kind of unity that 
some would welcome ? 

“ One of the tasks of this conference will be to review the world 
political situation. We shall ho forced to the conclusion, I am sure, 
that the most important ovont of the last few months was the rejection 
by the U.S.S.E. of the disarmament proposals of the West. Their 
value and significance was confirmed in the Unitod Nations by ft 
majority vote of more than 50 countries . , . 

“ Rebuffed, disappointed in our attempts at disarmament, can 
we afford to remain unperturbed and inaotivo, knowing that the 
Soviets are producing tho whole range of guided missiles which can, 
of course, bo fitted with atomic warheads ? Can wo give onr agree- 
ment to tho policy clearly suggested in the recent letters of Mr. 
Bulganin — a policy whioh, in effect is based on a claim by tho U.S.S.It. 
to a monopoly in Europe of nuclear weapons, and whioh would have 
us acoopt the idea that our armies would be definitely inferior to those 
of a potential enemy and, therefore, destined to dofoat in tho event 
of a war $ Such, a policy can only spring from fear, and load from 
fear to discouragement and from discouragement to neutralism. 

“ If Europe reacted in tho manner counselled and hoped for by 
Mr. Bulganin, the Communist doctrine of the inevitable decadence of 
the West would be borne out by the facts, and thus would bo closed 
a chapter of world history of which wo are justifiably proud.” 

After stressing that the forces of the Wost “ must be equipped as 
well as it is possible to equip them,” M. Spaak concluded : “ We 
must never give way to discouragement and novor despair. It can 
surely not be impossible, stretching to tho full our desire for under- 
standing and conciliation, to provo by a concrete offer that whenever 
an opportunity arises for relaxing international tensions, we shall 
eagerly seize upon it.” 

Meetings of Foreign Ministers, 

The Foreign Ministers of the 15 NATO countries met in 
closed session during the conference to discuss a number of 
important questions, including (1) disarmament ; (2) German 
reunification ; (3) the Middle East ; (4) relations between 
NATO and other colled ivc security organizations such as 
the Baghdad Fact, SEATO, and the Organization of American 
States ; (5) policy with regard to Africa ; ((}) policy with 
regard to the under-developed countries ; (7) the correspon- 
dence initiated by Marshal Bulganin ; and (8) improvements 
in the procedure for joint consultation between the NATO 
countries. 

As regards (4), it was understood that the Foroign Ministers had 
discussed (a) suggestions for closer association between NATO and 
the Organization of American States which had been made by 
President Prado of Peru in a message to the North Atlantic Council ; 
(0) suggestions for closer association with SEATO, put forward by 
the Philippines ; and (c) proposals for oloser association with tho 
Baghdad Pact as put forward by the Turkish Prime Minister in his 
spoeoh to the North Atlantic Council [see above]. 

With regard to (5), it was stated in Le Monde that M. PJneau had 
” presented the French view with regard to the Maghreb and Blaok 
Afrioa” and had asked for recognition of "the pre-eminence of 
French interests in North Africa.” 

The Foreign Ministers appointed a committee consisting of 
the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd), 
France (M. Pineau), Belgium (M. Larock), and Canada (Dr. 
Smith), together with M. Spaak, to draft the final communiqu6 
of the conference. 

The NATO Communique. 

A communique, the text of which is given below under 
cross-headings, was issued on Dec. 19 at the end of the con- 
ference. It consisted of a Declaration of Principles and state- 
ments on the international situation, the working of the alliance, 
disarmament, NATO defence, scientific and technical co-opera- 
tion, and economic co-operation. 

Declaration of Principles. 

“We, the representatives of 15 nations of the North Atlantic 
alliance, believing in the sanctity of those human rights which are 
guaranteed to all men of free nations by their constitutions, laws and 
customs, re -dedicate ourselves and our nations to the principles and 
purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

“ This treaty has been in effect for nearly nine years. It was 
founded to protect the right of our peoples to live in peace and free- 
dom under governments of their own choice. It has succeeded in 
protecting this right. Building on onr experience, and confident in 
the success already obtained, we have agreed together upon means 
to give added strength to our alliance. 

f f At the end of the Second World War, the armies of the West 
were largely disbanded., The. Soviet Union did not demobilize. Its 
expansionist policy impeRed/us to establish our treaty and to build 
up our armed forces* n .** 


” Wo arc an organization of free oountrloH. Wo have learned to 
live and work together in tho firm conviction that our fundamental 
unity and our combined strength are Indispensable to our own 
security and to tho peace of tho world. 

" The moaning of our alllaneo is clear. We have given a solemn 
guarantee, each to tho other, to regard an attack upon one as an 
attack upon all, to bo resisted with ail the forces at our command. 
Faithful to tho Charter of the United Nations, we reaffirm that our 
alliance will never be used for aggressive purposes. We are always 
ready to settle international problems by negotiation, taking into 
account tho legitimate interests of all. Wo seek an end to world 
tension, and intend to promote peace, economic prosperity ami social 
progress throughout the world. 

“ We continue to stand firmly for comprehensive and controlled 
disarmament, which we believe can be reached by stages. In spite of 
disappointments, wo remain ready to discuss any reasonable proposal 
to roach this goal and to lay a solid foundation for a durable peace. 
This is tho only way to dispel tho anxieties arising from the 
armaments race. 

“ The free world faces tile mounting challenge of international 
Communism backed by Soviet power. Only last month in Moscow 
the Communist rulers again gave dear warning of their determination 
to press on to domination over the whole world, if possible by subver- 
sion, if necessary by violence [see page 159011. Within the North 
Atlantic Treaty there is no place for the concept of world domination. 
Firmly believing in peaceful change through democratic means, 
cherishing the character of our peoples, and vigilant to safeguard 
their freedom, we will never yield to such a threat. 

“ For tho entire world It is both a tragedy and a great danger that 
the peoples under international Communist rule their national 
independence, human liberties, and standard of living, as well as 
their scientific and technological achievements have been sacrificed 
to the purposes of world domination and military power. Tho 
suppression of their liberty will not last forever. Already in these 
countries there is evidence of the growing desire for intellectual and 
economic freedom. If the free nations are steadfast, the totalitarian 
menace that now confronts them will eventually recede. 

u Established to defend the peace, our alliance will also enable us 
to reach our objectives of economic and social progress. For this 
purpose we have agreed to co-operate closely to enable us to carry 
tho necessary burden of defence without sacrificing the Individual 
liberties or the welfare of our peoples. We shall roach this goal only 
by recognizing our intor-dependenoe and by combining our efforts 
and skills in order to make better use of our resources. Such efforts 
will ho applied particularly to the peaceful use of atomic energy and 
to the development and better organization of scientific co-operation 
” To the many nations which have grilned their Independence 
since the end of the Second World War and to all other peoples who, 
like ourselves, are dedicated to freedom in peace, we offer our 
co-oporation on a basis of complete equality and in a spirit of fra- 
ternity, 

** Conscious of our intellectual and material resources, convinced 
of the value of our principles and of our way of life, without provoca- 
tion but equally without fear, we have taken decisions to promote 
greater unity, greater strength, and greater security, not only for 
our own nations but also, we believe, for the world at large.” 

The International Situation. - German Reunification, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Indonesia. 

“ (1) Tho aim of the Soviet bloo is to weaken and disrupt the free 
world. Its instruments are military, political, and economic, and its 
activities are world-wide. To meet this challenge tho free world 
must organizo its resources— moral, military, political, and economic 
and bo ready to deploy them wherever tho situation demands. Our 
alliance cannot therefore bo concerned only with tho North Atlantic 
area or only with military defence. It must also organize its political 
and economic strength on the principle of intor-dependenoe, and 
must tako account of developments outside its own area. 

(2) We have therefore reviewed tho international situation and, 
in particular, the dangers to world peace arising from Soviet actions 
and threats. In spite of the dangers of tho situation, which are 
obvious to all, the Soviet Union has made no real contribution to 
the solution of major problems causing international tension, 

“ We have especially in mind tho problems of the reunification of 
Germany in freedom, and tho continuing anomaly of the isolation of 
Berlin, the capital of Germany. Wo renew and reaffirm our declara- 
tion of Oct. 23, 1954, which had in view the establishment on a firm 
basis of the security and freedom of Berlin. The perpetuation of 
injustice to the German people undermines international confidence 
and endangers peace. 

“ At the Geneva Conference of Heads of Government in July, 1955, 
the Soviet leaders took a solemn commitment that ‘ tho reunification 
of Germany by moans of free elections shall be carried out in conform- 
ity with the national interests of tho German people and tho interests 
of European security/ We call upon the Soviet Government to 
honour this pledge. 

(3) We have reviewed the situation In tho Middle East. In line 
with the peaceful aims of our alliance, we confirm the support of our 
Governments for the independence and sovereignty of the States 
in this region, and our interest in tho economic well-being of their 
peoples. We believe that the stability of this Important area is vital 
to world peace. 

(4) We express our interest in the maintenance of peace and the 
.development of conditions of stability and economic' and political 
well-being in the \dtaRy important Continent of Africa.* We hope 
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that the countries and peoples of that Continent who are disposed 
™ d ° 80 m11 c0 ;°? er ^ e W1 thm the free world in efforts to promote 
with° the P °^' S «^« of our countries to co-operate 


countries and peoples of Africa to further these ends. 
ZZ7T™’ GCOJ [ oir ‘- 1 ^> and other friendly ties between certain European 

te“abrZ ofl^e. WOUld mak ° 8UCh C0 '° Pe “ V**«**T 

-l 5 ) * n the cc »™e of our review of the international situation we 
nayo given consideration to recent serious events in Indonesia. We 
view them with concern. 

The Working of the Alliance. - Strengthening of Political 
Consultation between Member-Countries. 

(6) The strength of our alliance, freely concluded between inde- 
pendent nations, lies in our fundamental unity m the face of the 
danger which threatens us. Thanks to this fundamental unity, we 
can overcome our difficulties and bring into harmony our individual 
points of view. In contrast, as events in Hungary have shown, the 
soviet bloc is held together only by political and military coercion. 

"‘k^'kough progress has been made, further improvement is 
needed in our political consultation. We are resolved to bring this 
about. Our Permanent Representatives will be kept fully informed 
of all Government policies whioh materially affect the affiance and 
its members. In this way we shall be able to draw fully on each 
other s political experience and to ensure a broad co-ordination of 
our policies in the interest, not only of the alliance, but of the free 
world as a whole. 

In addition, to strengthen the cohesion of the alliance, the 
Permanent Council and the Secretary- General should ensure effective 
consultation, including, where neoessary, procedures of conciliation 
at an early stage. 

Reaffirmation of Western Disarmament Proposals. - Criticism of 
Soviet Boycott of U.N. Disarmament Commission. - Offer of Foreign 
Ministers* Meeting to resolve Arms Deadlock. 

(8) We recall that m the course of this year the Western countries 
taking part in the London disarmament talks put forward to the 
bo viet Union, with the unanimous agreement of NATO, a series of 
concrete proposals providing, subject to effective controls : 

Eor reduction of all armaments and military forces ; 

Por cessation of the production of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes ; 

For reduction of existing stocks of nuclear weapons ; 

For suspension of nuclear weapons tests ; 

For measures to guard against the risk of surprise attack. 

(9) We note with regret that these various proposals, whioh would 
halt the armaments race and add to world security if they were 
accepted, were rejected en bloc by the Soviet Union, although they 
had been approved by 56 members of the United Nations. 

(10) Wo regret that the Soviet Union has brought about a deadlock 
in the disarmament negotiations by declaring their intention to 
boycott tho U.N. Disannamont Commission which has been extended, 
by a strong majority of tho General Assembly, to include 25 nations. 

(IJ) We denounce the Soviet tactics of alternating between peace 
propaganda statements and attempted intimidation by the threat 
of nuolear attaok. 

(12) Wo deplore, also, that the leaders of the Soviet Union do not 
allow tho Soviet population to be impartially informed and 
enlightened by the flervioes of the United Nations, at the same time as 
tho populations of other member-countries, as to the danger of 
destruction to which all peoples would be exposed in the event of 
general war. A resolution to this effect was adopted in November, 
1957, by the U.N. General Assembly by 71 nations against nine 
nations of the Soviet bloc. 

(13) We emphasize that, in order to be effective, any disarmament 
agreement implies adequate international control, that the accep- 
tance of such control is the test of a true deBire for peace, and that the 
Soviet Union refuses to put this principle into practice. 

(14) Wc have decided to establish a technical group to advise on 
problems of arms control arising out of new technical developments. 

(15) In spite of tho successive setbacks given by the Soviet Umon 
to the cause of controlled disarmament and of peace, the NATO 
Council will neglect no possibility of restricting armaments within 
the limits imposed by security and will take all necessary action to 
this end. 

(16) We state our willingness to promote, preferably within the 
framework of the United Nations, any negotiations with the Soviet 
Union likely to lead to the implementation of the proposals reoalled 
above. We are also prepared to examine any proposal, from whatever 
source, for general or partial disarmament, and any proposal enabling 
agreement to be reached on the controlled reduction of armaments 
of all types. 

(17) Should the Soviet Government refuse to participate in the 
work of the new Disarmament Commission, we would weloome a 
meeting at Foreign Ministers* level to resolve the deadlock. 

NATO Defence Measures. - Establishment of Stocks of Nuclear 
Warheads. - Intermediate-Range Ballistic Missiles for Collective 

Defence of European NATO Countries. 

(18) The Soviet leaders, while preventing a general disarmament 
agreement, have made it dear that the most modem and destructive 
weapons, inducing missiles of all kinds, are being introduced in the 
Soviet armed foroes. In the Soviet view, all European nations 


except the Scviet Union should, without waiting for firenew»T 
tTe n pre- 6 a n tZc e a ge dear a * d 1111881168 and °* 

^^alternative 

NATO 6 0l T ed *? achi6Te t* e most effective pattern of 

recent d ® fensive strength, taking into account the most 

recent developments m weapons and techniques. 

J]?’? th “ ® nd NATO has decided to establish stooks of nuclear 
„ whlch , mll I b ® readily available for the defence of the 
alliance m case of need. In view of the present Soviet policies In the 
"" weapons the Council has also decided that intermediate- 
s'^ "Cope 0 . * PUt at the toPOaaI 01 

fj 2 m h6 depl °y? l f nt ot these stocks and missiles and arrangements 
1186 Wl11 be decided 111 conformity with NATO defence 
\r a n?n and i ? agreement with the States direotly concerned. The 
rjAlO military authorities have been requested to submit to the 
Council at an early date their recommendations on the introduction 
or these weapons m the common defence. The Council in permanent 
session will consider the various questions involved. 

(22) Recognizing the rapidly growing mter-dependence of the 
nations of the free world, we have decided to bring about closer 
co-ordination with a view to ensuring that each NATO member- 
eountry makes its most effectivo contribution to the requirements 
established by the alliance. Better use of the resources of the 
alliance and greater efficiency for its forces will be obtained through 
as high a degree of standardization and integration as possible in all 
fields, particularly in certain aspects of air and naval defence, of 
lopstio support, and of the composition and equipment of forces. 

We have agreed that a military conference should be held at minis- 
terial level in the early months of 1958 to discuss progress made in 
these fields m the light, in particular, of the results of the 1957 
Annual Review. 

(23) As regards defence production, we have decided ... to take 
further measures within NATO to promote the co-ordination of 
research, development, and manufacture of modern weapons, inclu- 
ding intermediate-range ballistic missiles. 

(21) The best means of achieving co-ordinated production of 
advanced weapons needed by our forces will bo studied as a matter 
of urgency. Those NATO countries whose programmes have already 
reached a very advanced stage have offered to share with their allies 
significant production techniques and the results of their research 
work in order to stimulate a truly productive effort in the defence 
production field. 

Scientific and Technical Co-operation. - Establishment of Science 
Committee. - Appointment of NATO Science Adviser. 

(25) We recognize that m most of our countries more should be 
done to increase the supply of trained men m many branches of 
science and technology. The full development of our science and 
technology is essential to the culture, the economy, and the political 
and military strength of the Atlantic community. 

(26) We realize that progress will depend on vigorous action 
within individual States and, in particular, on the devoted contribu- 
tion of teachers and scientists. We must increase the provision for 
the training of young people in scientific and technical subjects, and 
must also ensure that the free pursuit of fundamental research 
continues to flourish. Each of our Governments will therefore 
reappraise tho support being given to scientific and technical educa- 
tion and to fundamental research. 

(27) We seek to increase the effectiveness of national efforts through 
the pooling of scientific facilities and information and the sharing of 
tasks. Wo must build on the established tradition of the universality 
of true science. Our Governments will support the international 
organizations doing work in this field. 

(28) We have decided to establish forthwith a Science Committee 
on which all the NATO countries will be represented by men highly 
qualified to speak authoritatively on scientific policy. In addition, a 
scientist of outstanding qualifications will be appointed as Science 
Adviser to the Secretary-General of NATO. 

(29) The Science Committee will be responsible in particular for 
making specific recommendations to the Council for action on a 
proposal by the French Government for a Western foundation for 
scientific research [see below], and on the many other valuable 
proposals which have been put forward by the NATO task force on 
scientific and technical co-operation and by the NATO parliamen- 
tarians’ conference. 

Economic Co-operation. - Support for European Economic Integration* 

- Economic Aid for Under-developed Countries. 

(30) We are united in our common purpose to promote the economic 
and social development of our peoples and to assist the peoples of 
other countries to achieve the same objective. Wo consider that the 
purpose of government in a free society is to enlarge, the opportunity 
of the individual rather than to subordinate him to the State. 

(31) Wo will co-operate among ourselves and with other free 
Governments to further the achievement of economic stability, a 
steady rate of economic growth, and the expansion of international 
trade through the further reduction of exchange and trade barriers. 

<32) We reaffirm the desirability of a closer economic association 
between the countries of Western Europe^ -Whioh we deem to.be. in. 
the interest of all 1 countries; and we wffi aceQiCttfe , , 
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mont to the successful development of the European Economic 
Community and of a European Free Trade Area in which full account 
would ho taken of the interests of the loss developed member- 
countries. Wo attach particular importance to these initiatives boing 
worked out in such a way as to strengthen not only the participating’ 
countries but also the relations within the Atlantic community and 
the free world as a whole Wo recognise the intor-dopondonee of the 
economies of tlxo members of NATO and of the other countries of 
the free world. 

(33) We affirm the interest of our Governments in an enlargement 
of the resources, both public and private, available for the purpose 
of accelerating the economic advancement of the less developed 
areas of the free world. 

(34) Wo have decided that the North Atlantic, Council, without 
duplicating the work of other agencies, shall from time to time, and 
in the spirit of Article 2 of the Treaty, review economic trends and 
assess economic progress, and make suggestions for improvements 
either through existing organizations or by the ofTorts of individual 
countries, or in special oases by now initiatives. 

(35) Under present circumstances, our defensive alliance takes on 
a new significance. Only an intensified collective effort can safeguard 
our peoples and their liberties. We have, together, ample capacity 
in froodom to defend freedom. 

(36) We have taken a series of decisions which will promote greater 
strength and greater seourity not only for our own nations hut also 
for the world at largo,” 

In a statement before returning to Washington, President 
Eisenhower expressed his conviction that the conference had 
made u the chances of peace a little closer and the chances of 
war more remote.” Mr. Macmillan described the conference 
as a “ marked success,” while Mr. Dulles said that the Ml 
significance of the decisions taken “ may not he apparent for 
some months or years to come.” M. Gaillard, m a broadcast, 
expressed particular pleasure that both President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Macmillan had recognized the special interests of 
France in North Africa and especially m Algeria, which 
remained “ a French internal matter.” 

NATO Missile Bases in Europe. 

As stated in the communique, the North Atlantic Council 
decided that intermediate-range ballistic missiles (I.U.B.M.s) 
should be made available to all European member-countries 
desiring them, as part of the collective defence effort, pending 
a general agreement on disarmament. The question of U.S. 
assistance in the establishment of atomic stockpiles and in 
the deployment of I.R.B.M.s in Europe was referred to by 
Mr. Dulles in the following statement to the conference on 
Dec. 10 : 

“ . . . The major deterrent to Soviet aggression against NATO is 
the maintenance of a retaliatory power of such capacity as to convince 
the Soviets that such aggression would result in tbeir own destruc- 
tion. This power rests in the U.S. Strategic Air Command and In 
other nuclear striking forces. In this respect we have superiority 
over the Soviet Union* As long-range missiles become available, 
they will play their part in maintaining the doterront. 

** The shield of NATO ground, sea and air foroos is also an integral 
part of the deterrent. Therefore, NATO should oontinue its efforts 
to strengthen the shield, which should increasingly include a nuoloor 
capability. U.S. forces in Europo — ground, sea and air — now have 
such a capability, and this capability is being extended to other 
NATO forces. 

“ The United States has already programmed approximately 
$750,000,000 for modem weapons — mostly short-range missiles and 
aircraft — for the forces of our NATO allies , . . Personnel of several 
NATO countries are increasingly boing trained in the maintenance, 
operation and deployment of these weapons systems . . . 

** The United States is prepared, if this Council so wishes, to 
participate in a NATO atomic stockpile. Within this stockpile 
system, nuclear warheads would be deployed under U.S. custody in 
accordance with NATO defensive planning and in agreement with 
the nations directly concerned. In the event of hostilities, nuclear 
warheads would be released to the appropriate NATO Supreme 
Allied Commander for employment by nuclear-capable NATO forces. 
We believe that this arrangement meets NATO military requirements 
and ensures that nuclear weapons can be employed promptly when 
needed. 

” If this Council so desires, and in order to strengthen NATO’s 
deterrent power, the U.S.A. is prepared to make available to other 
NATO countries intermediate-range ballistic missiles, for deployment 
in accordance with the plans of SAGE UR [Supreme Allied Co mman der 
Europe], Nuclear warheads for these IRBM’e will become a part of 
the NATO atomic stockpile system. Suoh IRBM deployment would 
he subject to agreement between SACEUR and the countries directly 
concerned, and to agreement between each such country and the 
United States with respect to material* training, and other necessary 
arrangements.” 

; developments in various NATO countries in con- 

nexion with the provision of U.S. guided missiles and the 
1 , of I.H.B.M. sites are summarized below : 


Missile Bases In Britain. - Anglo-American Discussions. The U.S. 
Defence Secretary, Mr. Neil MoKlroy, visited London from Dec, 7-10, 
1957, for talks with Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and Mr. 
Duncan Sandys, the ILK, Minister of Defence. No statement. w«h 
issued on those talks, other than a brief announcement, by a Defence 
Ministry spokesman that negotiations were in progress for the 
stationing of l.IULM.’s in Britain. The Defence Correspondent of 
The Tims stated (I)oo. 7) that the discussions were " likely to he 
concerned with the principles governing the deployment of the 
missiles - who is to have the custody of the nuclear warheads, for 
instance, and how the eOHt is to bo shared.” 

Reuter reports from Washington stated that tentative agreement 
had been reached on the stationing of four I.R.B.M. sites in the 
Unitod Kingdom, of which three would bo maimed by the British 
forces and one by the U.H. Air Force. A British Defence Ministry 
spokesman, however, described those reports as premature and 
” purely conjectural ” at the moment. 

[The British Government's acceptance of TLB. guided missiles for 
the British forces had been announced to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Macmillan In April last, after his Bermuda meeting with 
President Eisenhower sec page 15400.1 

Belgian Acceptance of U.S. Missiles. The Belgian Defence Ministry 
announced on Deo. 10, 1957 that it had accepted a U.B. otter (in 
agreement with the NATO authorities) to equip a Belgian unit with 
Nike anti-aircraft missiles. It was added that Belgian pilots worn 
boing trained at American centres in the use of thse weapons. 

The Foreign Minister (M. Laroek) Informed a congress of the 
Belgian Socialist Party on Dee. *23 that there was ** no question at 
the moment” of establishing atomic stockpiles or I.R.B.M. sites 
on Belgian territory. 

Dutch Acceptance of I.R.B.M, Sites. In written replies by the 
Netherlands Foreign Minister (Mr. Luos) and the Defence Minister 
(Mr, Hint), it was stated on Jan, 13, 1958, that the Netherlands 
Government would agree to I.R.B.M. sites and atomic stockpiles on 
Dutch territory If the North Atlantic Council considered inch 
measures to be in the Interests of collective security. The statements 
were issued after repeated demands by M.P.s of all parties for a 
declaration of Government policy on this question. 

Turkish Acceptance of Guided Missiles. In a statement, to the 
Anatolian Agency, M. Mendores announced on Dee, 9, 1957 that 
Turkey had accepted N ike and Honest John missiles from the U.B. A. 
under NATO arrangements. He added that Turkish Army officers 
would receive the necessary training in the United States, 

Germ an~ American Discussions. The Federal German Foreign 
Minister, Dr. von Brentano, had discussions with Mr. I miles In 
Washington on Nov, 23-24, 1957. No statement was issued, but it 
was understood that the talks dealt, inier alto, with, the Federal 
Government's attitude to the deployment of American missile Hites 
in the European member-countries of NATO. It was stated In Bonn, 
however, that, the discussions were primarily on political questions 
affecting the NATO alliance, and only secondarily on the question 
of missile sites. 

French Attitude. The Defence Minister (M. Ghuban- Dolmas) 
informed the Council of the Republic on Doe, 12 that N no engagement 
has been entered into nor any agreement signed ” on the question of 
establishing I.R.B.M. sites in France. Jx ftfomie stated on the 
following day that while Franco might accept such Ixtacs on her 
territory, she would “ not renounce control over the equipment 
which might be supplied.” 

General Norstad’s Statement on Missile Bases In Europe* 

In a press statement at SHARE on Deo. 28, the Supreme 
Allied Commander announced that he would be making 
“ initial recommendations ” to the North Atlantic Council 
“ within a few weeks ” about the first stages of the plan for 
establishing I.R.B.M, sites in Europe. General Nor a tad said 
that in view of the characteristics of these new weapons there 
was no need for them to be sited in any particular place, nor 
was it “ necessary or desirable that they should be based in 
every one of the NATO countries.” Moreover, the possibility 
of seaborne missile sites should be taken into consideration. 

General Norstad said that SHARE had been making a special 
study of the new plans for more than a year, the results having been 
submitted to the political authorities of NATO in October, This 
study had taken into aooount the rapid introduction of new weapons, 
including missiles of all types, in both the Soviet and the Western 
forces. ” We have been assuming,” he added, ** that the production 
of the entire family of missiles is in the Russian arsenal, I am sure 
that if the Russians could translate our assumptions into reality they 
would settle for it and he damned happy,” General Norstad added, 
however, that the introduction of the new weapons did not reduce or 
minimize the importance of the other retaliatory forces— e.g. 
strategic bomber forces — which were ** necessary to strengthen the 
shield with which we propose to defend the peoples and territories 
of NATO.” 

In an earlier statement General Norstad had disclosed that SHARE 
calculations were based on a planning figure in the first phase of six 
to 10 squadrons or battalions of I.R.B.M.'s (excluding bases in the 
United Kingdom), each unit being equipped with 15 missiles. A 
battalion would have about 500 men at a rough estimate. 
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French Proposals for NATO “Science Pool.** 

Prior to the Paris conference, the French Government had 
presented an aide-memoire to the United States on Nov. 25 
proposing the creation of a science foundation, functioning 
under the North Atlantic Council, to pool scientific and military 
technological knowledge among the member-countries. It was 
suggested (1) that details of such an organization should be 
worked out at the Paris meeting of Heads of Governments ; 
(2) that all NATO members should co-operate on specific 
projects of value to the defence of the Atlantic community, 
and should make their scientists and laboratories available 
lor this purpose ; (3) that scientists with special skills should 
be called upon to work, if necessary, on particular projects in 
any laboratory in the NATO area ; (4) that the expenses of 
such an organization should be shared between the member- 
countries. 

The French proposals were to a certain extent embodied in 
the agreement on scientific co-operation mentioned in the 
NATO communique. As stated in the communique, it was 
agreed that a Science Committee should be set up and that a 
Science Adviser should be appointed to assist the Secretary- 
General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

(NATO Information Division - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Montreal Star - La Nation Beige - 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Corriere della Sera - Nether- 
lands News Agency - Turkish Embassy Press Office, London - 
Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen - Arbeiderbladet, Oslo) 

(Prev. rep. NATO, 15723 A ; 15285 A.) 

A. INDIA. — Population and Area of Reorganized 
States and Union Territories. 

A Census Paper published by the Indian Registrar-General 
at the beginning of December gave the population and area of 
the Indian States and Union Territories after the reorganization 
of States as follows, the figures being based on the results of 
the 1951 census except for Jammu and Kashmir, where no 
census was taken in that year : 


States. 


State or Territory 

Area 

(sq. miles) 

Population 

Capital 

Andhra Pradesh 

105,963 

31,260,133 

Hyderabad 

Shillong 

Assam 

85,012 

9,043,707 

Bihar 

67,164 

38,783,778 

Patna 

Bombay 

190,919 

48,265,221 

Bombay 

Jammu and Kashmir . . 

92,780 

4,410,000* 

Srinagar 

Kerala 

15,035 

171,201 

13,549,118 

Trivandrum 

Madhya Pradosli 

26,071,637 

Bhopal 

Madras . , 

50,110 

29,974,936 

Madras 

Mysore 

74,326 

19,401,193 

Bangalore 

Orissa 

60,136 

14,645,946 

Bhuvaneshwar 

Punjab 

47,456 

16,134,890 

Chandigarh 

Rajasthan 

132,077 

15,970,774 

Jaipur 

Uttar Pradesh 

113,410 

63,215,742 

Lucknow 

West Bengal 
•Estimated. 

33,945 

26,302,386 

Calcutta 

Union 

Andaman and Nicobar 

Territories 

and Sikkim. 


Islands 

3,215 

30,971 

Port Blair 

Delhi 

578 

1,744,072 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 
Laccadive, Minicoy and 

10,904 

1,109,466 

Simla 

Amimlivi Islands 

10 

21,035 

— 

Manipur . . 

8,628 

577,635 

Imphal 

Tripura . 

4,032 

639,029 

Agartala 

Sikkim 

2,744 

137,725 

Gangtok 


Bhuvaneshwar was designated as the capital of Orissa in 
1950, although most of the offices of the Orissa State Govern- 
ment continue to be located at Cuttack, 28 miles from 
Bhuvaneshwar. — (Census of India, Paper No. 1, 1957 - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep* 1517a A.) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — General Elections. - Clutha 
Seat held by National Party. 

( The election to the Clutha seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, which had been delayed through the death of the Labour 
candidate, took place on Jan. 18 and resulted in a victory for 
the National Party, whose candidate (Mr. J. A. Roy) retained 
the seat by a majority of 1,723 over his Labour opponent. 
The figures were 6,844 votes for Mr. Roy, 4,621 for Mr. Fahey 
(Labour) and 292 for Mr. Aberdeen (Social Credit). 

The Clutha result brought the strength of the National 
Party to 89, as against 41 for the Labour Party. As a Labour 
member (Mr. R. M. Macfarlane, M.P. for Christchurch Central) 
was subsequently elected Speaker of the new House, this 
left the Labour Party with a majority of only one vote. 
(New Zealand Directorate of Information) (15907 A;) 


C. VATICAN. — The Pope’s Christmas Message. - 
Appeal for Disarmament and World Peace. 

In his annual Christmas message to the world, broadcast on 
Dec. 22, 1957, by Vatican Radio, Pope Pius XII spoke of the 
responsibility of man for his scientific and technical inventions 
and made a plea for disarmament and world peace. 

After referring to the “ news of the new technical marvels ” (an 
apparent reference to the Soviet sputniks) the Pope continued : 

Once the first rush of exaltation is passed, men are tortured by a 
real anxiety when confronted by the unlooked-for mass of their 
increased knowledge, by this invasion into the greatest and the 
smallest elements of the universe. They are brought to ask them- 
selves if they can preserve their own control over the world or 
whether they will not fall victims to their own progress. 

“ There exist deep discords m the new man who has been created 
by progress. But although these are full of danger, they are not 
such as to justify tho excessive despair of the pessimists or the 
resignation of the indolent. The world can, and must, be brought 
back to its initial state of harmony, which was the plan of the Creator 
from the beginning ... If man’s very nature is m the image of God, 
his activity, also, ought to be conformable to Him, as philosophy 
teaches when it says operan sequitur esse [the work takes its nature 
from the worker]. It follows that man’s work on earth is not doomed 
to discord but is intended to show forth the Eternal Harmony of 
God . . . 

“God has handed over to men His own designs so that they may 
put them into operation in their own person and m complete freedom, 
assuming full moral responsibility for them . . . For the sake of the 
common good, the chief basis of action— not only of Christians, but 
of all men of goodwill — should be the order and divine harmony of 
the world. Their preservation and development should be the 
supreme law which ought to govern important meetings between 
men. If humanity today should fail to agree on the supremacy of 
this law — that is, on absolute respect for the universal order and 
harmony in tho world — it would be difficult to foresee the proximate 
destiny of nations The need for this agreement has been felt in 
practice when, lately, some specialists in the modern sciencos have 
expressed doubts and disquiet at the development of atomic energy . . . 

“In our days, an apparently blind fascination for progress leads 
the nations to overlook evident dangers . , . Everyone is indeed 
aware how the development and application of any invention to a 
military purpose brings harm out of proportion, even in the political 
sphere, to the advantages which are derived from these inventions . . . 
Who can give an accurate calculation of the eoonomic damage from 
progress which is not inspired by wisdom? Such quantities of 
material, such sums of money derived from saving and from restric- 
tions and toil, such expenditure of human labour diverted from 
urgent needs, are consumed to prepare these new arms that even 
the wealthiest nations must foresee the time in. which they will 
regret the dangerously weakened harmony of their national economy 
— or arc in fact already regretting it, though they endeavour to 
conceal tho fact. 

“ To a person pondering on the actual state of affairs — and always 
allowing for the right of self-defence — the present competition 
between nations in demonstrating their individual progress in war 
equipment assuredly offers new * signs in the skies,’ but even more, 
signs of pride — that pride which produces on earth wide differences 
between human souls, nourishes hatreds, and prepares the way for 
conflict . . . 

“ The Divine Law of harmony strictly imposes on all rulers of 
nations the obligation to prevent war by means of suitable inter- 
national organizations, to reduce a rmam ents under a system of 
effective inspection, to deter whoever should aim at disturbing the 
peace, with the most fully guaranteed mutual dependence between 
the nations which sincerely desire it . . . We have endeavoured more 
than once in times of crisis, with warnings and counsel, to strengthen 
that mutual dependence. We regard it as a special task imposed by 
God on our Pontificate to forge between nations the bonds of true 
brotherhood. We renew our appeal so that among the true friends 
of peace all possible rivalry may come to an end and every reason for 
lack of trust may be removed. 

** Peace is a good so precious, so productive, so desirable and 
desired, that every effort in its defence, even reciprocal sacrifices of 
legitimate individual ambitions, is well spent. We are sure that the 
peoples of the world are whole-heartedly m agreement with us, and 
that they expect a like sentiment from their rulers ...” 

The Pope’s message was broadcast by the new Vatican radio 
station (see 15846 B) to all parts of the world, including — for 
the first time — the Soviet Union and China. (The Universe - 
Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15340 C.) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Civil Rights Commission. 

It was announced in Washington on Dec. 23 that Dr. John 
A. Hannah had been appointed chairman of the Civil Rights 
Commission vice Mr. Justice Reed, who had resigned before 
the Commission’s first meeting. [Dr. Hannah had previously 
been vice-chairman of the Commission]. It was also announced 
that President Eisenhower had nominated Mr. Doyle Elam 
Carlton, a lawyer, and a former Governor of Florida, to fill the 
vacant sixth seat on the Commission. 

The six members of the Commission were sworn in at the 
White House on Jan. 8.— ^(New* York TimeS>* * (15909 A;) 
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A. MALTA. — Legislative Assembly’s Resolution to 
break Ties with Britain. - Subsequent Retraction by 
Mr. Mintoff. - Mr. MintofFs Correspondence with Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd. - The Dockyard Dispute. 

Tlic Maltese Legislative Assembly approved unanimously 
on Dec. 30 a resolution submitted by the Prune Munster 
(Mr. Mintofi’) declaring that Malta would no longer be bound 
by its obligations towards Great Britain until ll.M. Govern- 
ment provided firm guarantees concerning the future employ- 
ment of Maltese workers m British Government service. The 
text of the resolution (which was seconded by Dr. Borg Olivier, 
Leader of the Opposition) was as follows : 

“ The Prime Minister proposes that, since the British Government 
do not want to honour tlio obligations tliey undertook in their 
declaration o£ July, 1955, to avoid unemployment Lsoo 14302 AJ, 
the representatives of tho Maltese people in Parliament assembled 
declare that they are no longer bound by agreements and obligations 
towards the British Government, and by those so far assumed 
towards their allies, until a guarantee is given by tho British Govern- 
ment that the number o£ their employees in Malta does not diminish 
before alternative employment is found for those discharged.” 


Some hours before the Legislature’s approval of Mr. Mmloff’s 
motion, Mr. Mintoff had received an urgent telegram from the 
British Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) in the following 
terms : 


“ I have seen tho report of your motion in the legislative Assembly 
with incredulity. This action, takon without consultation, cannot 
further tho common cause of our two countries, which wo have both 
been working so hard to promote. X sincerely hope that nothing will 
be said or done tin the Maltese Legislative Assembly 1 which would 
prejudice our hopes of attracting now industry to Malta, of creating 
confidence and stability in Malta’s economy and political future, and 
of bringing to a successful conclusion our plans, now so far advanced, 
for closer association of Malta with the United Kingdom. 

“ Towards that end, 1 should bo grateful if yon would, in tho 
course of tho debate, read the following message from mo : 

14 (X) Your motion talks about XI. M. Government not wanting to 
carry out tho declaration of July, 1955. You suggest that our 
endorsement of tho objective of avoiding unemployment— which of 
course stands— imposes an obligation on ll.M. Government to 
guarantee alternative employment to men discharged in any branch 
of U.K. Government service. This is not so. Tho declaration of July 
1955 was endorsed by all parties to it, including the Maltese Opposi- 
tion, and was a statement of objectives of economic policy in Malta. 

“ Its emphasis was on tho diversification of Malta’s economy and 
on tho need for Combined efforts by tho U.K. and by the Maltose 
people themselves. There is nothing in the statement to support the 
view that XX. M, Government guaranteed the employment of a set 
numbor of people by the Borvioos or tho provision of alternative 
employment for men discharged by them. Employment by the 
Services has never been static, and no Government could agree to 
regard as sacrosanct a level of employment in a particular year. 

“ (2) B.M. Government are nevertheless closoly concerned with 
Malta’s economic situation and recognize that widespread unemploy- 
ment would bring serious hardship and suffering. But my message 
of Nov. 29 [see below], it accepted in good faith and loyally supported, 
should have made it clear that there was no possibility of widespread 
unemployment in the near future. Although H.M. Government 
have as yet reached no decisions about tho fixture of overseas naval 
dockyards, my message contained a special assurance for Malta 
covering the next throe years. 


Meanwhile, the prospects of alternative employment are already 
improving. Tho underground oil storage sohome will start in tho 
next few weeks. There is also additional employment in prospect on 
other schemes financed by H.M. Government, including the harbour. 
There is good reason to hope that these opportunities, taken together, 
will provide jobs for as many peoplo as are laid elf by tho Services. 

** I ^ also hoping that, with the help of the Hives Oommittoe 
[see below], and provided conditions are stable and there is confidence 
in reasonable labour relations, new industries may be attracted to 
Malta. As to the future of the dockyard itself, we have, as you know, 
been holding talks with the commercial interests about the possibility 
of commercial use of its facilities, and representatives of two com- 
•^• essre * dickers and Smiths Books Ltd., are due to arrive in 
Malta next week to pursue inquiries. 


(3) Moreover, H.M. Government recognized specifically, in the 
proposed economic arrangements for integration which we agreed 
lost summer, that any drastic change in defence policy affecting 
Malta may alter the basis of these economic arrangements, and 
undertook fix such ciroumstanoes to review the position. In partioular, 
^ consequence of a drastio change in defence policy, the level of 
„ — - r jlta were to reach, and for six months remain at, 

he rite' of unemployment in the United Kingdom 
Government undertook to assist the Maltese 
ledM measures to be agreed. 

Lgr , # stical steps which the British Government 
. -_i 4 to $ake towards the attainment of the 

aty/i declaraltcrh^ Together, while they do not 

a particular level of employment 





t a very reasonable prospect 
i Malta o ver the -next three 


years at least, and thereafter a diversification of the economy which, 
with continued emigration, should help to maintain Malta’s economic 
life and make possible a continued advance in the living standards 
of her people. 

“ (5) It In my earnest hope that thin debate lin the Legislative 
Assembly! will do nothing to deter now Industry from coming to 
Malta, or otherwise to hinder progress towards the attainment of 
these objectives and the early conclusion of our negotiations for the 
closer association of our two countries.” 

[The oil storage scheme referred to by Mr. Lennox-Boyd is 
a NATO infrastructure project costing £0,000, 000, The cost, 
of the commercial harbour scheme, also referred to, will he 
about £3,000,000.] 

In a speech preceding the Assembly’s approval of his motion, 
Mr. Mintoff maintained that Mr. Lennox- Boyd’s message shed no 
new light on tho situation and contained ” promises but no guaran- 
tees.” Mr. Mintofi* also asserted that Mr, Lennox-Boyd had ” broken 
faith ” with him by the premature disclosure of one of the provisions 
of tho agreement concluded earlier in the year the. the provision 
roferred to in the second seutoneo of (3) above). Mr, Mintoff added, 
however, that no action would be taken on the resolution before 
agreement had been reached with tho Opposition, by which time 
tho British Government might have come to a ” mow concrete 
decision ” on the question of alternative employment for discharged 
dockyard workers. 

Dr. Borg Olivier, speaking in support of the resolution, said that 
despite the declaration of July 1955 the British Government had 
continued its ” masterly tactics” in " neglecting Its duties towards 
smaller communities,” Alleging that tho British Government 
always interpreted agreements unilaterally in its own favour, he 
declared that tho Maltose people would therefore be u stupid ” to 
accept any more of such declarations. 

In a speech to a rally of dockyard workers on Dee, SO, 
Mr. Mintoff had commented on the motion which he intended 
to submit to the Legislative Assembly later the same day. 

Mr. Mintoff said that British private shipyards had full order- 
books for fivo years ahead and had in fact found it necessary to 
transfer surplus orders to Japanese yards. It woh only right, there- 
fore, that if a decision had to be taken on the closing of naval dock- 
yards, tho choice should fall on Chatham rather than on Malta, 
If tho Malta dockyard were dosed tho total annual loss to the Island 
would be £11,500,000, and he preferred ” to face British armed might 
rather than such a prospect of hardship and hunger.” Mr. Mintoff 
mentioned that discharges or notices of discharge from the dock- 
yard had totalled about 100 during tho previous week. 

The Progressive (’onsUlulional Party’s altitude to the crisis 
was outlined by Its leader, Miss Mabel Strickland, at a press 
conference on Jon, 1. [The P.C.P. is not represented in the 
Maltese Legislative Assembly]. 

Miss Strickland said that while Mr. Min toll! had taken up the case of 
those being discharged from the dockyard at tho present moment, 
it was surely more important to think of the 40,000 persons who 
would bo directly or indirectly affected if relations with Britain 
were severed and the dockyard closed altogether. Mr. Mintoff, she 
asserted, was ” in grave danger of sabotaging tins Constitution 
through inability to govern.” Miss Strickland also (sailed for tho 
appointment of an Anglo -Maltose financial commission to investigate 
what she termed tho Maltese Government's '* spending spree ” of 
£18,000,000 over tho previous three years. Asked whether she 
considered that tho British Government had gone back on the 1955 
declaration, she said that, In her opinion, an undertaking to avoid 
unemployment did not moan a guarantee of full employment. 


Following the Assembly’s vote, Mr. Mintoff sent a telegram 
to Mr, Lennox-Boyd on Jan. 2 inviting him to visit Malta and 
proposing a “ truce ” in the dispute between the two Govern- 
ments. Mr. MintofFs message ran as follows : 

‘‘My colleagues and I had hoped that tho resolution In the 
Legislative Assembly, absolving ourselves from obligations towards 
Britain if discharges are carried out without the adoption of remedial 
measures, showed the British Government how deeply Malta feels 
on this subject. We had imagined your Government would not 
persist in the precipitate action of throwing men out of employment 
before you yourselves had decided on tho function of ll.M. dockyard 
in Malta in the future, 


/n •r-r-rr , vuvuuhuujh mm wu> a amirany Nocwon or tne 
General Workers' Union have given proof to local British Government 
officials of the availability of funds in the hands of dockyard authori- 
ties to keep the men who have boon served with notice of discharge In 
employment for a considerable time to como. You, on the other hand, 
entertain high hopes of alternative employment being found, not 
only for these men, but also for others who might have to face a 
8 SSr? r fate * ^ ou have also assured us . . . that your Government 
still favours our integration proposals. 

“Therefore we cannot put any interpretation on the insistence of 
discharging these men other than the desire of forcing us and the 
people of Malta to accept the principle of no speciflo obligation on 
the part of Great Britain to look after the welfare of men who have 
served loyally during two World Wars. There is no doubt that a 
solution of our present difficulties could be found if tho resources of 
your Government were brought to bear and a truce is called to give 
time to both Governments to work out plans and Implement remedial 
measures. 
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“ We ask you to submit this message to your Prime Minister in 
the hope that his intervention, might convince the Admiralty to 
withhold action tomorrow. Wo renew to you our invitation to come 
hero and discuss our mutual difficulties on the spot. You know that 
wo were patiently awaiting answers to questions arising from your 
first message of Nov. 29 [see below J. These questions included : 

(а) What would be the level of * employment * in the dockyard 
during the next three years, as opposed to * activity ’ mentioned m 
your message ? 

(б) How does the British Government propose to attract industries 
to Malta if no funds are provided for inducements to compete with 
other territories striving towards the same objective ? 

(e) Whether it is not now necessary for you to supplement our 
funds so as to speed up the schemes we have initiated to provide 
the public facilities in Malta basic to any industrialization scheme ? 

“ Instead of providing the answers to these questions, your Govern- 
ment sprang upon us the notioes of discharges . . . ” 

Following consultations with the Governor of Malta (Major- 
General Sir Robert Laycock, who visited London on Jan. 2-3) 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied to Mr. Mintoff on Jan. 3 but made no 
reference either to the invitation to visit Malta or to the 
request for Mr. Macmillan’s intervention. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
wrote : 

“ Before I answer your specific questions, I must correct your 
statement that the discharges at the dockyard, which began to-day 
[Jan. 3], were sprung upon yon at short notice. That is just not true. 
As long ago as last July the First Lord told yon himself, when he 
was on a visit to Malta, that discharges had shortly to take place. 
So that the discharges might be delayed as long as possible, we 
had talks with yon in the summer to see whether it was possible to 
find speoial work for the men due for discharge, and between us we 
were able to find continued employment under the Admiralty for 
about 150 of them. But you wore left in no doubt that this relief 
was temporary and that the men could not be held in Admiralty 
employment beyond the duration of these special works. Accordingly, 
on Dec. 2 your Government and the Goneral Workers* Union were 
told by the Admiral Superintendent of the decision to lay off 140 
men in January and February. 

“ Moreover, as you knew all along, there was a strong likelihood of 
considerable additional employment becoming available on Iho 
underground oil storage scheme about the same time as the discharges 
became effective. Indeed, if there had not been unnecessary delays 
interposed by your Government on the start of that scheme, the 
employment might have come along a good deal sooner. And in 
recent weeks, while you have been stirring up the public in Malta to 
believe that there is an imminent crisis which has been brought 
about by the British Government in broach of previous undertakings, 
we have been concentrating on practical measures to help deal with 
the transitional unemployment caused by the Admiralty discharges. 

** I said in my last message that there was ‘good reason to hope 
that these opportunities taken together will provide jobs for as 
many people as are laid off by the Services.’ In this we have had 
great help from the contractors on the oil storage scheme, who have 
been able to advance their plans for starting the preliminary works. 
This has enabled them to take on all the 40 men being discharged by 
the Admiralty to-day. This is the sort of practical activity which 
really yields results. We shall continue to work along these lines 
although, of course, we cannot accept in Malta, any more than we do 
in the U.K., the obligation for which you have asked— to guarantee 
alternative employment before any employee, whatever his trade, 
length of service, or qualifications, can be discharged. No responsible 
employer in the world could possibly acoept such an obligation. It 
is surely more important for the men concerned that both Govern- 
ments should concentrate on providing a basis for alternative employ- 
ment, and in this H.M. Government have played their full part. 

“Since you took offioe [in February 1955] we have provided 
nearly £15,000,000 in direct assistance to Maltese budgets. This 
year’s grant has been the highest in Malta’s history. Yet over these 
years not a penny by way of increased taxation or loans has been 
raised by the Maltese Government towards expenditure on increasing 
wages, improving social services, and starting new capital schemes. 
The Economic Commission last year recommended^ the levy of a 
5 per cent surcharge on existing taxes to help meet increases in the 
Government wage bill, in addition to various economies in expendi- 
ture. You rejected all these and other recommendations and have 
since concentrated all your energies in claiming more money from 
H.M. Government. You have been told that no more money can be 
provided this year, hut you have done nothing to adjust your financial 
arrangements accordingly. 

“ Although it was not our original intention to publish now details 
of the negotiations on future arrangements between Malta and the 
United Kingdom, your recent action puts me under an obligation 
to inform the Maltese people about the exceptionally generous 
economic and finan cial arrangements which we had proposed, 
involving continued capital assistance from H.M. Government of 
£25,000,000 over a five-year period, quite apart from generous 
assistance for Such things as health and education. This, as you and 
your colleagues have known for many months past, is the extent of 
H.M. Government’s willingness to help to develop and diversify 
the Maltese economy so as to encourage new industries and provide 
alternative employment. These are the intentions which you have 
now so recklessly hazarded. 


“ I must now tell you that I consider it essential not only that the 
Maltese people should know the foregoing facts but should under- 
stand that H.M. Government are not prepared that the British 
taxpayer should go on carrying alone a burden which tho 1955 
declaration accepted must he shared by the Maltese Government 
and people. 

“ This answers the second and third questions in your message on 
lines with which you are already familiar. I would only add that the 
provision of financial inducements is not the only or indeed the main 
incentive to sound industrial development anywhere. Potential 
industrialists must have confidence in the stability of conditions, 
including relations with labour, in the countries in which they propose 
to make new investments. For the sake of Malta and its future, I 
earnestly hope that what has happened in the last 10 days has not 
made it more difficult to achieve our joint purpose of diversifying the 
Maltese economy by attracting new industry there. 

“ On your first question about the future of employment in the 
dockyard, I repeat what you have been told by us many times before, 
and particularly by my message to you of Nov. 29 [see below]. If 
that assurance had been accepted m good faith and loyally supported, 
it would have been clear that there is absolutely no question of 
closing the dockyard overnight, or a possibility of widespread 
unemployment. Put anothei way, the prospects of employment m 
the dockyard can bo summed up thus. Some discharges will be 
necessary. For example, one or two Fleet shore establishments may 
have to be closed and the works programme is especially hard to 
predict. Moreover, you will be awaxe that it is H.M. Government’s 
policy for the time being in all Government establishments that any 
increase m costs in present financial circumstances must be offset 
by corresponding economies. 

“ So far as can be foreseen at present, the number of civilian 
employees with the Admiralty in Malta in the next three years will 
not have fallen below a figure of the order of 12,000, as compared 
with tho current figure of about 13,200. The bulk of this reduction 
is expected to be achieved by not replacing wastage due to retire- 
ments, resignations, and other normal causes ...” 

On the same date as Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s message (Jan. 3) 
the Valletta dockyard workers came out on strike in protest 
against the first batch of discharges from the dockyard. They 
returned to work within a few hours, however, on learning that 
Wimpey’s (the contractors for the oil storage project) would 
take on both the workers discharged on that date and the 
100 others due to be discharged by the end of February. 
After the men had returned to work, the Maltese Government 
spokesman (Mr. Pellegrini) stated that since the required 
conditions had been met, the Legislative Assembly’s resolution 
of Dec. 30 was “ clearly no longer operative ” 

Mr. Mintoff himself, replying on Jan. 8 to Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s 
message of Jan. 3, stated that “ a new situation ” had arisen 
from Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s assurance that the number of 
Admiralty employees m Malta would not fall by more than 
1,200 in the next three years, and that the “ new situation does 
not call for the implementation of the resolution passed in the 
Maltese Parliament on Dec. 30.” He added that this decision 
had been reached with the full approval of the Opposition, 
and also of the Admiralty section of the General Workers’ 
Union. 

Replying to various points raised by Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Mr. Mintofl! 
referred to Maltese “irritation” at being reminded continually of 
Britain’s generosity. He quoted President Eisenhower as saying 
that tho part played by Malta in the Second World War had 
shortened the conflict by at least a year when it was costing Britain 
£17,000,000 a day ; against this, the U.K. had contributed £6,000,000 
to Malta’s recovery during the present financial year. Mr. Mintoff 
denied that his Government had caused “ unnecessary delays ” in 
implementing the plan for the oil storage scheme, saying that it had 
in fact approved the plan a year before it had been due to go into 
operation. 

As regards Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s accusation that he (Mr. Mintoff) 
was stirring up the public in Malta, he replied that “ the Maltese 
Government had to choose between facing mob rule and giving a 
lead to the country to induce your Government to tackle in earnest 
the problem of Malta’s survival.” With regard to Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s 
statement that the Maltese Government had known since July 1957 
of the impending discharges from the dockyard, Mr. Mintoff alleged 
that this was a “ half-truth ” inasmuch as the British Government 
had agreed to find alternative employment for the men. 

Afer asserting that the Colonial Secretary had published details of 
the economic and financial arrangements with Malta without the 
Maltese Government’s consent, Mr. Mintoff alleged that Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd had chosen only those parts “ suitable for propaganda pur- 
poses,” without disclosing “ your Government’s refusal to make 
these arrangements operative before integration day.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Mintoff said that his Government would be “ more than willing ” 
to undertake new negotiations with Great Britain “ in a spirit of 
give-and-take without pre-determined formula.” He renewed his 
invitation to Mr. Lennox-Boyd to visit Malta. 

Prior to Mr. Mintoff’s announcement that the resolution of 
Dec. 30 would not be implemented, news of a further alterna- 
tive source of employment for discharged dockyard workers 
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had been made known in the island. It was announced on 
Jan. 4 from the office of the C.-in-C., Mediterranean Fleet, 
(Admiral Sir Charles Lambe) that the 10, 000-ton Liberian 
tanker Sirius , which had gone aground in the Sicilian Channel 
on Dec. 9 and had since been laid up in the Valletta floating 
dock, would be repaired m the naval dockyard. The repairs 
to the Sirius would cost £280,000 and would extend over 
three months. 

The London managers of the tanker (Messrs. KothynmiH and 
Kulnkmulis), stated that the work would bo rcgar&od as a " tost 
case " ; if it proved successful, they would consider sending other 
repair work to Malta. It was also made known on Jan. 4 that, at a 
meeting between representatives of the Colonial Office, the Admiralty, 
and the Salvage Association (which represents Lloyd's underwriters 
in questions of repairs to damaged ships, and which had maintained 
that Maltese prices for suoh work woro too high), it had been agreed 
that the U.K. Government would pay the difference between 1 Iritis li 
and Maltose prices with respect to the work on the Sirius. 

London Talks on Future Status of Malta. 

The London talks on the constitutional and economic 
future of Malta (the first phase of which had concluded on 
Feb. 27, 1957 — see 15450 A) were resumed on March 22 but 
suspended on April 2, 1957, after failure to reach agreement 
on the economic aspects of the proposed integration of Malta 
with the United Kingdom. 

A Colonial Office statement said that while satisfactory 
progress had been achieved on the constitutional side, Mr. 
Mmtoff had been 44 unable to agree to the principle underlying 
the proposed economic arrangements.” It was pointed out in 
the British Press that the deadlock had arisen on the issue of 
44 equivalence ” — i.e., the improvement of the Maltese economy 
until it could be merged with that of the IJ.K. on completely 
equal terms. Mr. Mmtoff was said to have maintained that 
this process should take place within a specified period 
(probably 12 years) ; the British Government, on the other 
hand, had considered that there should be no time-limit and 
that progress towards the goal of 44 equivalence ” should be 
related to an increase in Maltese productivity. 

Mr. Mintoff commented on the London talks in a speech to 
dockyard workers on May 1, 1957. 

Claiming that the British Government had accepted ** 85 per 
cent " of his integration plan, Mr. Mintoff listed tin 1 * following eight 
points on winch agreement had boon reached : 

(1) Malta would send three representatives to Westminster. 

(2) Thore would b© a separate Maltese Parliament to run local 
affairs independently of the United Kingdom. 

(3) The system of dyarohical government would bo abolished. 

(4) The right to declare a state of emergency would be vested 
solely in the British Parliament. 

(5) The power of local British authorities would be curtailed. 

(6) As requested by the Vatican, there would be absolute guaran- 
tees of the supremacy of the Roman Catholic Ohuroh in religious 
matters. 

(7) If, as a result of changes in defence policy, unemployment in 
Malta remained for six months at a higher level than that prevailing 
in the U.K., the British Government would find or create new work 
for the Maltese unemployed. 

(8) While Britain had accepted the principle of economic equiva- 
lence, full agreement on its practical implementation had not been 
achieved. Britain had offered, however, to pay one-quarter of the 
cost of the social services and one-third of education costs. 

Mr. Mintoff added that if Britain would not agree fully to his 
integration plans, the ** only alternative " would be “ the road to 
independence," after which the Malteso people would “ lay down the 
conditions under which the British will remain in Malta." 

In an interim report on the London talks, presented to the 
Maltese Legislative Assembly on May 7, 1957, Mr. Mintoff 
confirmed that he had informed the British Government that 
its economic proposals were unacceptable in their present 
form. 

Mr. Mintoff said that satisfactory progress had boon made in the 
talks on constitutional questions, some of the principal decisions 
having been : (a) that the Maltese Parliament's sphere of legislative 
autonomy should be' substantially widened , (6) that a number of 
restrictions in the present Constitution with respect to special 
subjects (e.g. language) should be abolished ; (c) that the powers of 
disallawaace of laws passed by the Maltese Parliament should be 
abolished ; (d) that the power of reserving Maltese Bills should be 
striohLy limited and become subject to parliamentary control ; and 
Cf) that the U.K. Government’s power to legislate by Order-in- 
Counofl on " reserved " matters should be carefully defined, and 
should be made subject to,, an affirmative resolution by the British 
House 'of Commons. , 

r^iehed on the economic side, however. 
The Maltes^ del^aticm had contended that, subject to their readiness 
to- bear Britifi^ Vacation, the Maltese people should be entitled to 


social benefits equivalent to those in the United Kingdom. The 
British Government, on the other hand, had maintained that progress 
in Maltese living standards should bo directly minted to increased 
productivity in the island. 

In an endeavour to resolve the deadlock on the economic, 
questions, further talks between the two Governments were 
held in London from Oct. t to Nov, 8. 1957. A statement 
issued by the Colonial Office on the latter date said that the 
two delegations were 44 now in a position to out fully worked-out 
proposals to their Governments,” and Unit a White Paper 
would be issued in due course. The talks had covered, inter 
alia , the strong representations made by the Maltese Govern- 
ment on the future of the naval dockyard and ways and means 
of encouraging industrial development, including the formation 
of an industrial advisory commit loo. 

The setting-up of such a committee, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Hives (recently chairman of RollM-Hoyeo Ltd.), had been 
announced in Loudon and Valletta on Nov. 0. It was stated that 
the other members of the committee would be Mr. Thomas Brand, 
Hir George Dowty, and Hir George Hohus tor, who had conducted an 
economic and financial inquiry in Malta In 1950 on the invitation of 
the then Maltese Government Ihoo 10700 K 5 10570 Bj. The com- 
mittoo’s terms of reference would he *’ to foul. or and encourage 
industrial development and promote tourism in Malta by stimulating 
interest among outside industrialists, ami noting ns Unison between 
them and the Maltese Government.*' 

Despite the apparent success of the London negotiations, 
Mr. Mintoff —-speaking in the Legislative Assembly on Nov. 20 
— unexpectedly accused Britain of delay in carrying out the 
integration plan. 

Mr. Mintoff alleged that there were ** serious indications of second 
thoughts on the part of the British Government in deciding to 
accept Malta’s offer for closer union with Great Britain," The 
British delegation at the London talks had not taken the biudo 
principle of integration for granted, and ware referring the matter 
to the Cabinet. •' The British Government," he continued, ** are 
apparently weighing in the balance the nn questionable loyalty of 
our people . . . and the desire for closer union, against narrow British 
interests in the Mediterranean, There seems to bo a growing ominous 
mood in certain British Government quarters to shed Britain's 
responsibilities in the Mediterranean on to other shoulders." On 
the question of the dockyard, Mr. Mintoff said that, according to 
calculations by private firms, there would be at least 7,000 discharges 
If civilian firms were to replace the Admiralty, 1 1 <’> had made It clear 
to Britain, however, that if the dockyard were closed Britain would 
" have to leave Malta." 

On Nov. 29, however, Mr* Mintoff announced at a rally of 
dockyard workers that h e had just heard from Mr. Lennox* 
Boyd (a) that the dockyard would not be 44 closed overnight ” ; 
(b) that there was work for another three years $ (c) that the 
present level of employment would be maintained ; (d) that 
there would be no drastic economies ; and (e) that it was not 
yet known whether the yard would in future take Admiralty 
or civilian work, or both. This news, Mr. Mintoff added, was 
44 possibly the beginning of the road to salvation.” 

Mr. Mintoff withdraws Resignation Offer. 

A brief Cabinet crisis occurred on Dee, 14 when Mr. Mintoff 
submitted his resignation to the Governor on the grounds of 
44 a serious lack of confidence ” recently shown in him by the 
executive committee of the Admiralty section of the General 
Workers’ Union. Mr. Mintoff proposed at the same time that 
Mr. J. Ellul Mercer, the Deputy Leader of the Labour Party 
and Minister of Works and Reconstruction, should succeed 
him in the Premiership. 

In a statement later the same day, the Secretary of the G.W.TT. 
Admiralty section explained that the dispute had arisen In connexion 
with Mr, Mint off’s speech to the dockyard workers’ rally on Nov. 29 
[see above]. The executive committee of the Admiralty section had 
oomplained to Mr. Mintoff that by " distinguishing " political, 
supporters in tho crowd he had " exceeded the hospitality accorded 
you." Mr. Mintoff had threatened to resign it the letter were not 
unconditionally withdrawn, hut tho executive committee refused to 
withdraw under duress, though omphasMng that there was " no 
question of a lack of confidence " In Mr. Mintoff. 

On Dec. 16, however, the executive committee announced 
that, 44 having considered the unity of the Labour movement 
and the interests of the nation,” it was prepared to withdraw 
its 44 offending ” letter. Mr. Mintoff accordingly withdrew his 
resignation, with the Governor’s agreement. 

In a statement to the House on Jan, 28, Mr, Lennox-Boyd 
said that he had 44 never disguised my belief that the policy 
of integration is the best for Malta and in the long run for the 
U.K., and that he 44 deplored actions which prejudice the 
successful accomplishment of this aim.” Lie added that the 
Maltese Assembly’s resolution — which, he pointed out, had 
not been rescinded — 44 does not help the cause of integration.” 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Malta, x$ 4$6 A 5 15347 A.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - WESTERN POWERS. — Marshal 
Bulganin’s Correspondence with Western Leaders. - 
Soviet Proposals for “ Summit ” Meeting. 

The Note exchanges between the U.S.S.R. and the Western 
Powers on outstanding international problems, initiated by 
Marshal Bulganin m the early months of 1057 (see 15625 A), 
culminated in December in a senes of Soviet Notes to all 
82 member-countries of the United Nations, as well as 
Switzerland, in which Marshal Bulganin put forward the 
Soviet Government’s proposals for a detente in international 
relations, with special reference to the suspension of nuclear 
tests and the creation of a security zone in Europe. These 
proposals, presented on the eve of the North Atlantic Council 
meeting in Paris (see 15965 A), were followed later in December 
by new Soviet proposals for a “ summit ” conference of Heads 
of Governments. Further Soviet Notes were sent on Jan. 8, 
1958, to all U.N. member-nations, to the NATO countries, 
and to Switzerland calling for a “ summit ” meeting at Geneva 
“ in the course of the next two or three months.” 

The voluminous exchanges of Notes and proposals — most 
of which ran to many thousands of words — are summarized 
below in chronological order, under relevant cross-headings. 
Covering a period of six months (July 1957 to the beginning of 
January 1958), they comprised : 

(1) Marshal Bulganin’s reply (July 20) to Mr. Macmillan’s 
letter of June 14 [see page 15626], in continuation of the 
correspondence initiated by Marshal Bulganm in April. 

(2) Mr. Macmillan’s reply (Sept. 2) to Marshal Bulganin’s 
letter of July 20. 

(3) The Soviet Government’s reply (Sept. 3) to the Western 
Powers’ Notes on the Middle East [see pages 15625-26] in 
response to the earlier Soviet Notes on this subject. 

(4) The Western Powers’ replies (Sept. 24) to the Soviet 
Notes of Sept. 3 on the Middle East. 

(5) A series of letters by Marshal Bulganin (Dec. 10-14) to 
all U.N. member-States, to the NATO countries, and to 
Switzerland, as mentioned above. 

(6) A seven-point resolution by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. (Dec. 21), adumbrated in a speech by M. Khrushchev, 
proposing a 44 summit ” conference for the settlement of inter- 
national problems. 

(7) A further series of letters by Marshal Bulganin to all 
U.N. member-States, the NATO countries, and Switzerland 
(Jan. 8, 1958) recapitutating the Soviet proposals for a 
44 summit ” meeting of Pleads of Governments. 

The Macmillan-Bulganin Correspondence. 

In a 6,000-word letter to Mr. Macmillan, dated July 20, 
1957, Marshal Bulganin expressed his “disappointment” at 
the British Prime Minister’s letter of June 14, which was itself 
a reply to Marshal Bulganin’s first letter of April 20. 

Marshal Bulganin to Mr. Macmillan. 

Marshal Bulganin’s second letter was largely a recapitulation of 
the Soviet viewpoint on international problems as set out in his 
first letter to Mr. Macmillan. He referred at great length to the 
Soviet proposals for a two- or three-year suspension of nuclear 
weapon tests, presented in the London sub -committee of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission [see 15941 A] ; accused Britain and the 
oilier Western Powers of procrastination in the disarmament 
negotiations ; and criticized the fact that “ the U.K. Government 
tonds to link the solution of the disarmament problem with the 
settlement of unsolved political issues such as the complicated 
question of German reunification.” 

After requesting the U.K. Government to adopt a “ constructive 
attitudo ” towards the Soviet Government’s disarmament proposals. 
Marshal Bulganin expressed “ profound disappointment ” at Mr. 
Macmillan’s views on the problem of European security. Reiterating 
the Soviet proposal for a general European collective security treaty, 
or, “ as a first step,” for a non-aggression pact between the NATO 
and Warsaw Treaty countries, he rejected Mr. Macmillan’s contention 
that ” the conclusion of such an agreement between the two groupings 
of States would add nothing to the obligations which members of the 
United Nations have already undertaken.” In ttds connexion 
Marshal Bulganin expressed his support for the ‘ Eden plan of 
19 55, which envisaged “ a study of the possibility of estabhshmg a 
demilitarized zone between East and West.” He added that the 
Soviet Government were “ prepared to resume discussions on these 
British proposals.” 

After attacking the “ NATO military bloo ,” and declaring that the 
“aggressive activities ” of NATO were “primarily directed against 
the U.S.S.R.,” Marshal Bulganin said that the problem of ensuring 
European security had assumed “particular urgency because of 
the “measures taken ... to equip the armed forces of European 
member-States of NATO, including the German Federal Republic, 
with atomic weapons.” He added that “ the concentration of atomic 
weapons in Europe and the unleashing of an atomic arms race 
between European States involves a menacing increase in the danger 
of atomic war breaking out in Europe.” 


Marshal Bulganin went on to express “ regret ” that Mr. Macmillan 
had “ remained silent ” on the Soviet Government's proposals “ to 
condemn the use of force as a means of solving problems m the Near 
and Middle East.” As regards the German problem, he reiterated 
the Soviet view that rapprochement between the two German States 
was an essential pre-condition to any solution, and accused the 
Western Powers of pursuing “ a policy of reviving German militarism 
and of military alliance with the revenge-seeking forces in Western 
Germany.” 

In the final section of his letter. Marshal Bulganin expressed 
hinself at great length m favour of expanding economic and cultural 
contacts between the two countries. As regards the former subject, he 
complained that the British Government, “ on the basis of restric- 
tions on international trade which are m operation for NATO 
countries,” had banned the export to the U.S.S.R. of “ many types 
of machinery, equipment, and ships,” representing “ nearly half the 
volume of orders proposed by the Soviet side.” Regarding cultural 
exchanges, Marshal Bulganin asserted that the British authorities 
had “ refused to carry out a number of important measures previously 
agreed upon,” with the result, inter alia,, that Russian ballet com- 
panies had been unable to perform m Britain or British ballet 
companies in the Soviet Umon. [Reciprocal visits had been planned 
before the Hungarian uprising, but the British ballet company had 
refused to go to Moscow as a protest against the Soviet intervention 
in Hungary ; as a result, a projected visit by Soviet artistes to 
London was cancelled.] Marshal Bulganin also referred to “ the 
biassed nature of B.B.C. broadcasts and at times their hostile 
character in relation to the U.S.S.R , which arouses indignation 
amongst Soviet radio listeners.” 

Tti conclusion, Marshal Bulganin said that Mr. Macmillan’s letter 
of June 14 contained “no new constructive proposals whatsoever” 
and “ expresses a negative attitude towards nearly every proposal 
contained m my message to you.” 

Mr. Macmillan to Marshal Bulganin. 

The text of Mr. Macmillan’s reply to Marshal Bulganin’s 
second letter was released in London on Sept. 2, 1957. 

As regards disarmament, Mr. Macmillan said that the proposals 
put forward in the London sub-committee by the British, U.S., 
French, and Canadian Governments represented “ an important 
contribution, both practical and imaginative, towards agreement 
between us.” He (Mr. Macmillan) “ earnestly trusted ” that they 
would receive favourable consideration from the Soviet Government, 
hut the Western Powers were “ not encouraged by Mr. Zorin’s 
intervention in the sub-committee on Aug. 27 ” [see page 15943]. 

On the question of European security, Mr. Macmillan expressed 
“ disappointment that you have not answered the fundamental 
questions . . . which I posed in my letter of June 14.” With reference 
to Marshal Bulganin’s suggestion that the European States and the 
U.S.A. should “ jomtly bind themselves not to afford military or 
economic assistance to any State violating the peace of Europe,” 
Mr. Macmillan declared : “ Perhaps yon have overlooked the fact 
that this undertaking has already been given, voluntarily and 
unilaterally, by the members of NATO on Oct. 23, 1954, when they 
associated themselves with the declaration by France, the U.K., 
and the U.S.A. made on Oct. 3, 1954. A similar obligation to with- 
hold support from an aggressor was contained ... in the outline 
Treaty of Assurance put forward by tbo Western Powers at the 
Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers in 1955.” 

As regards the Middle East, Mr. Macmillan wrote : ** I note your 
statement that the sole consideration which guides the Soviet Union 
in its approach to the problems of the region is the desire to contribute 
towards ensuring a lasting peace there. I welcome this declaration 
but I must frankly say that the actions — especially th© recent actions 
— of the Soviet Government have appeared in a somewhat different 
light ...” 

After saying that he shared Marshal Bulganin’s views on the 
desirability of closer eoonomic and cultural relations between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Umon, Mr. Macmillan stressed that his letter 
of June 14 had made it clear that H.M. Government were in favour 
of expanding Anglo -Soviet trade. Moreover, it contained “ con- 
structive proposals offered in a genuine desire to morease this trade.” 
The restrictions on the export of certain goods to the U.S.S.R., 
however, were “ a separate matter,” and “ until there has been a 
considerable easing of international tension, there can be no question 
of withdrawing those restrictions which H.M. Government and their 
allies feel compelled to impose in the interests of their own security.” 
Nevertheless, he (Mr. Macmillan) could not agree that these restric- 
tions prevented a wide development of Anglo-Soviet trade— m 
which connexion the Prime Minister pointed to the “ large range of 
goods which can be freely exported from the U.K. to the Soviet 
Union and in which a further expansion of trade would be possible 
if the Soviet Government so desired.” 

As regards cultural contacts, Mr. Macmillan wrote : “ The inter- 
pretation which our two Governments place on the events which, 
have taken place m Hungary differ ; but what is incontestable is 
that British public opinion was deeply shocked by the intervention 
of Soviet forces m the Hungarian uprising. A decision by the British 
Government to renew their sponsorship of certain large-scale cultural 
projects which were under discussion last year would not be welcome 
in this country in present ciroumstances. Nevertheless . . * the 
British Council is at present conducting a programme of omcially- 
sponsored exchanges and visits. It has recently proposed discussions 
which it hopes will lead to a big programme of youth exchang es . . . 
I hope that political conditions' will make it possible to 
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these contacts as time goes on, and that the Soviet Government will 
take stops to remove all barriers to the free exchange of persons 
and information between our two countries, to which 1 referred in 
my letter of Juno 14.” 

Mr. Macmillan went on to say that the ending of Soviet jamming 
of B.B.C. broadcasts would bo ” an important contribution to the 
improvement of Anglo -Soviet relations and would remove one of 
the most serious obstacles to the free exchange of ideas.” lie added : 
** As regards the broadcasts by the Russian Service of the B.B.O., no 
complaints were received during the period when jamming was 
temporarily lifted last year. If jamming ceased, wc should be very 
ready to consider complaints about particular broadcasts, just as wo 
should reserve the right to complain about objectionable broadcasts 
to the U.K. by Moscow radio. Soviet listeners would bo under no 
obligation, to listen to broadcasts which they found objectionable ; 
like British listeners in similar circumstances, they could switch oil 
their sets.” 

The Prime Minister concluded : “I am sincerely convinced that 
we shall achieve results wilh at least some of the problems which 
remain to be Helved if both sides wish for this. But we must approach 
this task with sincerity and tolerance if wo a, re to reach understanding. 
It is sometimes bettor that disagreement should be openly expressed, 
not camouflaged in obscure wording. In this way we may find a 
basis for agreement. These considerations have boon uppermost In 
my mind during my study of your letter.” 

Note Exchanges on Middle East. 

The earlier Note exchanges on the Middle East were 
continued on Sept. 3, 1957, by further Soviet Notes to the 
U.S., British, and French Governments, worded in similar but 
not identical terms. Brief summaries are given below : 

Noto to United States. After complaining that the U.8. Govern- 
ment had ” refused to accept ” the Soviet proposals for a Middle 
Bast settlement [see 15370 A}, the Note accused the U.H.A. of 
pursuing in the Middle East ** the so-called policy of strength, guided 
by the interests of the American oil monopolies and disregarding 
the national interests of the peoples of that region.” Itoforencos to 
the Anglo-French and Israeli “ armed attack on Egypt ” were 
followed by denunciations of the ** Elsenhower doctrine ” and by 
assertions that the U.H. Sixth Fleet had undertaken "a military 
demonstration in connexion with the events in Jordan ” [seo 15501 A]. 
Accusing the three Western Powers of ” continually creating 
more and moro hotbeds of conduct ” in the Middle East, the Note 
spoko of the ” unprovoked aggression by Britain against the people 
of Oman,” of the ” bombing of Omani towns and villages by British 
aircraft,” and of the ” inhuman methods ” allegedly employed by 
British troops in ” destroying Omani inhabited localities and 
shooting peaceful residents.” In conclusion, the Noto spoke of the 
” anti-government conspiracy recently exposed in Hyriu, which was 
organized by official American representatives,” and warned the 
United Stales of ” the serious consequences of such a policy.” 

Note to Britain. After referring to British “ military attacks on 
Egypt and Oman ” the Note rejected the British Government’s 
contention that the Baghdad Pact Organization was exclusively of ft 
defensive character. It alleged in this connexion that the Karachi 
meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council [see 15617 AT had adopted 
decisions “ aimed at the establishment of a unified command modelled 
on the North Atlantic bloc and at constructing military bases on the 
territories of the Moslem momber-oo untr j os of the Pact and other 
Middle Eastern States.” References to British ” aggression ” in 
Oman, similar to those contained in the Note to the U.S.A., were 
followed by denunciations of “ disgraceful British bombings in 
Yemen.” After asserting that tho Arab-Israeli conflict would never 
have become acute if the throe Western Powers had “ refrained from 
using Israel as a tool of their colonialist policy,” the Hoviot Note 
alleged that the “ Eisenhower doctrine ” was in fact designed to 
” create favourable conditions for the final seizure of British positions 
in the area by American monopolios.” 

Note to France. The Soviet Note to Franco was on the same goneral 
lines as those to the U.S.A. and Britain. It referred, in addition, to 
** press reports of plans for an alliance between France and Israel 
directed against the Arab countries,” and declared that ” the con- 
clusion of suoh an alliance . . . would encourage those elements 
among Israel's ruling circles who aro most hostile to the Arab 
countries.” 

The U.S. reply, delivered in Moscow on Sept. 24, described 
the Soviet Note as “ offensive in tone,” a “cynical distortion” 
of U.S. objectives and actions in the Middle East, and as 
“ dearly designed to serve Soviet propaganda rather than 
promote peace and stability in the Middle East.” Rejecting 
the allegations contained in the Soviet Note, the U.S. Govem- 
ment stressed that the Soviet Union itself bore M primary 
responsibility for the present aggravation of tension in the 
Middle East ” by its large arms shipments to certain countries 
of the area, which had set in motion “ a chain of events leading 
to the present dangerous situation.” 

j The British and French replies (also sent on Sept. 24) were 
m similar ifetasta' The British Note, like the American, said 
mat the large-scale supply of Soviet arms to certain Middle 
“ a ? te S ** cannot fail to aggravate the situation ” 

to the condusion that the Soviet 
Government are not smeere in their professed wish to see 
Bf»qe and stability in the Middle East.” It added : 


” li.M. Government see little useful purpose in refuting in detail 
the many inaeeuracjios anti distortions in the Soviet Note . . . But they 
feel obliged to draw attention to tho groundless nature of tho allega- 
tions made in connexion with the Yemen and Oman, British forces 
have never bombarded Yemen territory. With regard to " Oman,' 
tlxe district in question has in fact been an integral part of tho 
dominions of tho Sultan of Muscat and Oman since tho 18th century 
and has been recognized as such in a, number of treaties concluded 
by tho Sultan with foreign Bowers. Tho action taken by il.M. 
Government in this area was carried out at tho express request of 
tho Sultan of Muscat and Oman, witii whom Il.M, Government are 
in oloso and friendly relations, on the occasion of an internal uprising 
stimulated from outside tho country, Gonsoquontly thorn can be no 
question of British * aggression ' against Oman ...” 

The sharply-worded French reply accused the Soviet Govern- 
ment of “ using these exchanges of views between Moscow and 
the Western capitals for propaganda purposes, by interpreting 
the facts in a tendentious manner and pretending to treat 
baseless rumours as real.” It added that “ the interest, shown 
by the Soviet Union in the settlement of Middle Eastern 
problems seems in sharp contradiction with the massive 
deliveries of war materials to Syria.” 

Marshal Bulganin’s Notes to U.N. Member-States, 
NATO Countries, Spain, and Switzerland. 

As staled above, Marshal Bulganin sent Notes to all the 
82 IJ.N. member-nations, to the 15 NATO countries, to Spain, 
and to Switzerland between Dee. 10-14 that is, on the eve of 
the Paris meeting of the North Atlantic Council attended by 
the Heads of Government of NATO countries. 

Notes to U.N. Member-States. 

In his Notes to the U.N. member-countries (all of which 
were identically worded), Marshal Bulganin proposed (I) the 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests for a two- or three-year 
period as from Jan. 1, 1958 ; (2) the creation of a demilitarized 
zone in Central Europe, covering Western Germany, Fins tern 
Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, in which no atomic, 
armaments would be stockpiled or manufactured ; (8) a 

non-aggression pact between the NATO and Warsaw Treaty 
organizations, based on the principle of u co-existence ” ; 

(4) “ normalization ” of the situation in the Middle East by 
mutual pledges between the U.S.SJl. and the Western Powers 
“ not to take any steps infringing the independence of the 
countries of that area,” and by renouncing “ the use of force 
in the solution of questions bearing on the Middle East ” ; 

(5) maximum economic, cultural, and scientific collaboration 
between all countries. 

The Notes expressed the Soviet Government 1 * “ profound concern 
at the present state of international relations,” and said that ” tho 
risk of a new war breaking out with the use of nuclear weapons Is 
sharply increased as a result of the actions taken by the members of 
the North Atlantic alliance.” After denunciations of the u militariza- 
tion ” of Western Germany, of the ” Elsenhower doctrine ” (which, 
said Marshal Bulganin, “ lias virtually become the Elsenhower* 
MaomiUau doctrine”) and of ” military-political blocs,” the Notes 
wont on to accuse the NATO countries of responsibility for the ” cold 
war ” and the ** armaments race.” A, lengthy recapitulation of 
tho Soviet viewpoint on tho disarmament problem, and allegations 
of " insincerity ” on tho part of tho Western Powers la the disarma- 
ment negotiations, were followed by a warning that a third world 
war would “ most likely know no boundaries and its terrible conse- 
quences would greatly surpass anything mankind has ever ex- 
perienced.” 

In putting forward tho above-mentioned proposals, tho Hoviot 
Government expressed its conviction that their adoption would 
** radically Improve the international situation . . , and be a major 
contribution to tho strengthening of universal peace.” It was stated 
that a ” positive solution ” depended ” above all on the Great 
Powers— tho Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France— and first and 
foremost on tho NATO mombor-States.” Every member-nation of 
the U.N. was asked “ to oppose ... the stepping-up of the arms race 
and military measures aimed at preparing a nuclear war,” and to 
do all In its power ” to strengthen peace and friendly co-operation 
between the nations.” 

Notes to NATO Countries. 

Marshal Bulganin’s separate Notes to the NATO countries 
(sent on Dec. 10-11) were addressed in each case to the Head of 
Government of the country concerned— -that is, to President 
Eisenhower in the case of the United States and to the Prime 
Ministers of the other NATO countries. The Notes to President 
Eisenhower, Mr, Macmillan, and M. Gaillard repeated the 
proposals contained in the Notes to the U.N. member-countries, 
and, m addition, stated that the Soviet Union was ready to 
agree to a “ summit ” conference of Heads of Governments to 
discuss these proposals “ and other questions which the parties 
to the meeting might find it necessary to consider.” 

The Notes to the different NATO countries were not identi- 
cally worded but were drafted with special reference to the 
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position and situation of the country concerned. In the case 
of the European members of NATO, they contained warnings — 
similar to those previously addressed to Norway, Denmark 
and the German Federal Republic [see pages 15628 - 30 ] — of 
the dangers to winch they would be exposed, in the event of a 
war, from Soviet “ retaliatory ” action against American 
atomic bases located m those countries. Brief summaries 
of some of the Notes to the NATO Powers are given below : 

Note to United States. In Ins Note to President Eisenhower, 
Marshal Bulganin expressed his conviction that neither the Am erican 
nor the Soviet peoples wanted war, and declared that it was “ parti- 
cularly Important" for the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. to take the 
initiative m “ breaking the ice of the cold war." After a lengthy 
attack on NATO and on the position taken by the Western Powers 
in the disarmament negotiations, the Soviet Prune Minister said 
that his country was " still prepared to reach agreement on effective 
disarmament measures " and that " it depends on the Western 
Powers whether the disarmament talks will be conducted m the right 
direction or whether the problem will remain one of stalemate." 

In putting forward the above-mentioned proposals, Marshal 
Bulganin also called for the conclusion of a Soviot-American treaty 
" proclaiming the firm resolve of both our countries to develop 
relations of friendship and peaceful co-operation " ; for measures 
** to halt the present propaganda in the Press and radio which 
gonerates mutual distrust, suspicion, and ill-will" ; and for co-opera- 
tion between American and Soviet scientists “ in the further har- 
nessing of the elemental forces of nature." In the course of his 
letter Marshal Bulganin spoke of the “ mistaken reactions of 
certain groups " in the U.S.A. to the Soviet spvtnik launchings, 
and emphasized that the U.S.S.R. had “ no intention of attacking 
the United States or any other country " Marshal Bulganin con- 
cluded his letter " Knowing you [the President J as a man of broad 
vision and poacoful convictions, I trust you will understand this 
message rightly and . . . will be ready to pool tho efforts of both our 
countries ... in the direction of lasting peaoe and friendly co-opera- 
tion." 

Note to Great Britain. Marshal Bulganin's Note to Mr, Macmillan 
was broadly similar to that sent to President Eisenhower, containing 
tho same proposals for an international ddtente and for a “ summit " 
meeting, and referring inter alia to the Soviet Government’s desire 
for tho widost Anglo -Soviet co-operation “ in all fields of science and 
engineering, culture and the arts, education and health." 

In tho course oE his letter Marshal Bulganin roferred to " such 
NATO measures as round-the-clock llights over tho British Isles by 
British-based American bombers carrying atomic and hydrogen 
bombs." Ho added in this connexion : “ Such actions are obviously 
dictated by the desire to show that the armed forces of NATO, or 
to be more exact tho American Air Force, aro in military readiness, 
and thereby to reassure the British, French, Belgians, Butch, and 
tho peoples of other NATO countries. But . . . snoh actions place in 
a vory dangerous situation indeed those countries which are the 
bases for the American atomic air force. It oaimot be denied that 
llights by American aircraft carrying atom and hydrogen bombs 
create a situation whoroby the fate of peace in Europe, and not only 
in Europe, depends to a large extent not only on one particular 
commander but ovon on one individual airman ... It is not surprising 
that voices roach us increasingly from Britain expressing a sense of 
deep concern ..." 

In concluding his letter to Mr. Macmillan, Marshal Bulganin said 
that tho Soviet Government were prepared to examino any views 
which the U.K. Government might wish to set out " with a view to 
normalizing tho international situation and developing relations 
between our countries." 

Note to France. In presenting Marshal Bulganin’s Note to 
M. (iaillard, tho Soviet Ambassador in Pans (M. Vinogradov) 
stressed that it was not identical with those sent to the other NATO 
Heads of Government, that It " specially concerned France," and 
that it constituted " a message of peace and friendship." 

The Note began with tho assertion that " no matter how much 
the NATO countries increase their armaments, they cannot alter 
tho fact that, with tho creation of the [Soviet] inter-continental 
ballistic missile, tho United States— NATO’s most powerful member 
-has lost tho earlier advantages of its geographical position and 
has become just as militarily vulnerable as its West European allies." 
After saying that it was “ a matter of common knowledge that 
American military bases are situated on French soil at Bordeaux, 
Chaumom, Tulle, Laon and elsewhere," Marshal Bulganin roferred 
[as In his Note to Mr. Macmillan] to American " round-the-clock 
patrol flights over France, Britain and other West European coun- 
tries with atom and hydrogen bombs on board." lie added that 
** things have come to snoh a pass that the fate of millions of people 
in different countries depends on some American airman whose 
blunder, recklessness, or evil Intent may plunge mankind into a new 
war." Marshal Bulganin also said that France should " take into 
account tho very important fact that forces which have not reconciled 
themselves to Hitler Germany’s defeat, and which are only waiting 
for a snitablo moment to launch military adventures once again, 
continue to exist and enjoy considerable prestige in present-day 
Western Germany." 

Mar shal Bulganin continued ; " We trust that the French people — 
a people whom the Soviet people deeply respect for their nobiHty of 
sentiment and keen intellect, and with whom they have ties of 
enduring friendship cemented by' blood shed in -the struggle against 


a common enemy— will be able to distinguish falsehood from truth 
and realize the real worth of the inventions about the Soviet Union’s 
intentions which are being disseminated in the West . . . This great 
country [France! is now forced to expend her national resources on 
war preparations which are not needed by her but by others ; on 
conflicts which could have been avoided and which bring the French 
people nothing but privations . . . We are sincerely convinced that 
there are no real conflicts of interest between the U.S.S.R. and 
France, with the possible exception of those which have been created 
artificially as a result of the policy of setting up exclusive military 
blocs . . . Respecting the noble traditions of the Frenoh people and 
their ardent love of peace, and taking into account the fact that 
France suffered heavy losses in the First and Second World Wars, I 
put the following question to you [M. Gaollard] : Why should France 
not take the initiative and advance at the forthcoming NATO 
Council session a proposal designed to ease international tensions 
and develop peaceful co-operation between all States ? I can assure 
you that the Soviet Union is prepared to support such a step ..." 

Note to Western Germany. In his message to Dr. Adenauer, 
Marshal Bulganin said that " a country which is thousands of 
kilometres away from European shores [i.e the U.S.A. 1 has set up in 
Western Germany, France, Britain, Italy and other States a network 
of military bases designed for atomic war." The leading West 
European nations, " under tho leadership of the United States," 
had " thus formed an exclusive military group and set themselves 
in opposition to the East European countries." Marshal Bulganin 
added : “ The so-called inter-dependence doctrine, formulated by 
the United States and Great Britain behind the backs of their NATO 
partners, indicates that the U S.A , with Britain’s support, has set 
itself the task of using the scientific, economic, and manpower 
resources of the other members of the bloc for implementing its 
military and political plans. In other words, the roles are divided 
thus : some are to supply dollars and military equipment, while 
others must supply cannon-fodder and expose their territory to the 
first retaliatory blow designed for the aggressor ..." 

After commenting that the German Federal Republic " could 
have made an important contribution to the easing of international 
tension " owing to its “ great economic potential, high level of 
scientific development and technology, and geographical position," 
Marshal Bulganin said that the Federal Republic was 4 4 not only 
evading any steps in that direction but is to a considerable extent 
responsible for the present international tension and for the division 
of Europe into arbitrary military groupings." Moreover, it was 
“ becoming more and more obvious that the Federal Republic is 
ready to proceed with atomic armament." After alleging that the 
Western Powers were converting Western Germany into " their 
atomic bridgehead," Marshal Bulganin went on : 

"It is a dangerous delusion on the part of those who claim that the 
stationmg of atomic bases m Western Germany is compatible with 
the security interests of the Federal Republic. Western Germany 
lies directly on the line of contact between two military groupings, 
and any military target on its territory could be hit even by modem 
short-range weapons. This circumstance is perhaps of little concern 
to the military leaders of the country which has set up bases in the 
Federal Republic, far away from its own vital centres . . . What is 
to them the fate of Hamburg, Diisseldorf, Cologne or Munich? 
But it is hard to understand those leaders of the Federal Republic 
who close their eyes to the fact that, if matters come to a military 
conflict, atomic bases on the territory of the Federal Republic would 
become a kind of magnet attracting retaliatory blows by modem 
military weapons from States defending thenselves against aggres- 
sion. The transformation of the Federal Republic Into a launching- 
site for American rocket missiles, and the arming of the Bundeswehr 
with atomic weapons, will not make the Federal Republic less 
vulnerable, but will only increase the danger of war on its territory." 

Note to Italy. In his Note to Signor Zoli, Marshal Bulganin alleged 
that “ the sponsors of the Paris NATO session have in mind plans 
whose implementation would greatly increase the danger of war." 
He added : " It may be said that Italy is not among the authors of 
these plans and has no intention of waging war against any oountry 
directly. We have never doubted, and do not doubt, the peaceable 
nature of the Italian people. But it should be borne in mind that 
Italy is a member of a military bloc which ... is engaged, day in and 
day out, in preparations for aggressive war ..." Marshal Bulganin 
went on to say that “ the stationing of foreign air, naval and ground 
atomic forces at Naples, Leghorn, Yerona, Vicenza, Sardinia and 
elsewhere " had created " a grave threat to the security of the 
Italian people." In conclusion, he said that there had “ never been 
any irreconcilable contradictions between the Soviet Union and 
Italy." 

Note to Greece. Marshal Bulganin alleged, in his message to 
M. Karamanlis, that “ the part assigned by the NATO leaders to 
Greece makes her a partner m plans which, if implemented, would 
bring great calamities on the Greek people." He alleged also that 
NATO intended to turn Greece into an ** unsinkable aircraft- 
earner " and, in the event of a war, into " a military jumping-off 
ground." After referring to the " long-standing bonds of cordial 
friendship" between the U.S.S R- and Greece, "tempered in the 
ordeals of the joint struggle against Nazi Germany," Marshal 
Bulganin said that the Soviet people “ highly value the great contri- 
bution of the Greek people to tho riches of world civilization." 

Note to Turkey. In his message to M. Menderes, Marshal Bulganin 
alleged inter aha that “ military bases and airfields pn Turkish soil 
are to be placed in the .event of war entirely, at fifie disposal of the 
NATO Command and used for dealing blows at vital .centres of 
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Soviet Union/’ He also alleged tliat NATO was 44 ma king military 
plans for the nse of the Black Sea straits against the Soviet Umon ” 
and that the Turkish Government had 44 agreed to the stationing 
of American task forces on Turkish soil.” 

Note to Belgium. In his Note to M. Van Acker, Marshal Bulganin 
said that 44 Belgians cannot feel secure when atomic and hydrogen 
depots are set up on their soil and when the question of their use 
is to be decided by American generals, and possibly Germans, 
heading the NATO staffs.” After pointing out that Belgium had 
suffered from German invasion and occupation twice within the 
lifetime of a single generation. Marshal Bulganin said that “ Belgium, 
which possesses rich ■uranium deposits [m the Congo], could contribute 
considerably to ending the arms race, particularly m the production 
of nuclear weapons, if she were to use these resources for peaceful 
purposes only.” 

Note to Netherlands. Marshal Bulganin’s message to Dr. Drees 
referred to the NATO air base at Soesterberg, and stressed that the 
establishment of U.S. bases in Holland could entail 44 truly catas- 
trophic consequences ” — particularly 44 in view of the fact that a 
large part of Dutch territory is below sea-level.” After references 
to the equipping of the West German armed forces with nuclear 
weapons, and allegations that NATO plans would “ give the West 
German militarists and revenge-seekers a free hand in planning a 
new war,” Marshal Bulganin recalled that the Netherlands, like her 
neighbour Belgium, had also been a victim of German invasion 
and occupation. 

Notes to Norway and Denmark. The Notes to the Norwegian and 
Danish Premiers (respectively Hr. Gerhardsen and Hr. Hansen) were 
broadly similar to those sent by Marshal Bulganin in March 1957 
[see pages 15628-29]. Like the earlier Notes, they stressed the 
consequences which atomic warfare would entail for the Norwegian 
and Danish peoples if U.S. nuclear bases were established on the 
territory of those countries. 

Note to Canada. In his Note to Mr. Diefenbaker, Marshal Bulganin 
referred to 44 reports that the question of storing U.S. atomic and 
hydrogen weapons on Canadian territory, and of creating bases [in 
Canada] for launching rockets with hydrogen warheads, is bemg 
intensively discussed at the present time.” He added that 44 the 
storing on Canadian territory of American atomic and hydrogen 
weapons creates a special danger for Canada in the event of a mili tary 
conflict,” and that no country could escape “ a retaliatory atomic 
strike with devastating consequences ” m the 44 present age of 
rocketry.” 

Note to Portugal. Marshal Bulganin’s message to Dr. Salazar 
commented on the presence of NATO bases both m Metropolitan 
Portugal and in the Azores. It added that 44 the presence of foreign- 
controlled war bases in Portugal offers no escape from the disastrous 
consequences of modern war, especially in view of the development 
of military techniques.” 

Note to Spain. 

In his Note to the Spanish Government, Marshal Bulganin 
said that “ although Spain is not a NATO member, she 
nevertheless has military agreements with the United States 
binding her to the North Atlantic bloc.” After referring to 
the fact that U.S. air and naval bases had been established in 
Spanish territory under these agreements, Marshal Bulganin 
drew attention to “ the risk run by the population of Spanish 
cities near foreign military bases in the event of the NATO 
strategists unleashing a new war. 

Note to Switzerland. 

In his Note to the Swiss Government, Marshal Bulganin 
said that “ in present circumstances no Government, not even 
the Governments of neutral countries, can remain indifferent 
to the danger of a new war.” As a peace-loving nation with a 
policy of permanent neutrality, Switzerland could make “ a 
definite contribution to the easing of international tension 
and the strengthening of trust and peace among the nations.” 

After recalling the Conference of Heads of Governments in Geneva 
m 1955, and saying that the U.S.S.R. had fully supported Switzer- 
land’s initiative in November 1956 for a similar great-Power 
conference [see 15216 B], Marshal Bulganin said that the Soviet 
Government would give careful consideration to any proposals the 
Swiss Government might put forward. He enclosed a copy of the 
Soviet proposals sent to the U.N. member-countries. 

“Peace Resolution” adopted by Supreme Soviet* - 
M. Khrushchev’s Statement* 

After hearing speeches by M. Khrushchev and M. Gromyko, 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. unanimously adopted on 
Dec. 21 a seven-point “peace resolution” in which it was 
proposed that the three “ nuclear Powers ” — the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain — should agree on 
the following measures : 

(1) A pledge not to use atomic or hydrogen weapons ; (2) cessation 
of all nuclear aud thermo -nuclear tests as from Jan. 1, 1958 ; (3) an 
“ atom-free ” zone in Central Europe, comprising Eastern and 
Western Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, in which nuclear 
weapons should he neither stockpiled nor manufactured ; (4) a 
“ significant reduction ” of armed forces by the three Powers ; 

(5) a non-aggression pact between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization; (6) an agreement not to take any steps infringing I 


the independence of the Middle Eastern countries, and to refrain 
from using force in solving the problems of the area ; (7) cessation 
of “war propaganda,” and intensification of trade, cultural, and 
scientific exchanges. 

The resolution also expressed the conviction that 44 a personal 
meeting of the leading statesmen of the Powers and a discussion by 
them of pressing international problems would contribute towards . . . 
a relaxation of international tension and the strengthening of mutual 
nn ders t andmg. ” 

M. Khrushchev made a speech in which he recapitulated 
the Soviet viewpoint on international problems — in particular, 
the disarmament problem. After calling on “ the imperialists ” 
to “ end the policy of cold war and the arms race,” he con- 
tinued : 

“ We say to the Western countries, primarily the United States — 
discard your unreasonable and compromised policy of 4 positions of 
strength ’ to the garbage-heap of history where it belongs. Let ns 
settle outstanding issues by peaceful negotiations, soberly and 
without Diktats ; let us discuss on an equal footing the problems 
agitating mankind ; let ns rule out war as a means for solving 
international problems ; let ns recognize the status quo — that is, the 
situation now prevailing m the world, characterized as it is by the 
existence of socialist and capitalist States , let us refram from 
interfering in each other’s internal affairs. 

4 * We declare that, however acute the ideological differences 
between the two systems — the socialist and the capitalist — we must 
solve disputed questions among States not by war hut by peaceful 
negotiation. We suggest that competition m inventing new weapons 
be replaced by peaceful competition. The history of a social system 
will be decided not by rockets or by atomic and hydrogen bombs, but 
by which system ensures greater material and spiritual benefits 
to man.” 

After appealing for a 44 summit ” conference to discuss inter- 
national problems 44 m a businesslike manner and on a footing of 
equality,” M. Khrushchev suggested that such a conference could 
be preceded by a meeting of U.S. and Soviet representatives. “ In 
the communique issued after the NATO conference in Paris,” he 
added, 44 the Western nations say they will never attack the Soviet 
Union unless they are attacked first. That is not badly put. The 
Soviet Union agrees with the NATO suggestion to examine all 
proposals leading to the relaxation of tension. Why cannot NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact countries agree on such questions ? . . . ” 

After saying that modern rocket weapons had 44 made it impossible 
for an aggressor to escape retaliation, wherever he might be,” 
M. Khrushchev commended the attitude taken by Denmark and 
Norway, which had 44 refused to have missile bases on their territory 
and have 3 udged the situation correctly.” He expressed 44 astonish- 
ment ” that Italy, Turkey, and “certain other countries” had agreed 
to the establishment of such bases on their territories, adding 
that 4 * atomic bases and rocket-launching sites will present 
exceedingly attractive targets ” m the event of war. In conclusion, 
M. Khrushchev expressed his conviction that 1958 would see a 
relaxation in international tension, and declared that the Soviet 
Government would 44 not spare its efforts to put a complete, or at 
least a partial, end to the cold war.” 

Marshal Bulganin’s Proposals for “ Summit ” 
Talks. - Further Notes to Heads of Governments. 

On Jan. 8, 1958, Marshal Bulganin sent further Notes to 
the Heads of Government of 19 States (including all the NATO 
countries, as well as Sweden and Austria) proposing a summit 
conference “ during the next two or three months.” Copies 
were sent to all U.N. member-countries and to Switzerland. 
Marshal Bulganin suggested that such a conference should be 
held at Geneva, if the Swiss Government agreed, and set out 
nine proposals for an agenda. The main points of his message 
are summarized below under cross-headings : 

The NATO Conference. Referring to the recent NATO conference 
in Pans, Marshal Bulganin said : 44 The documents issued [at the 
conference] . . . say that the Organization 4 will never be used for 
aggressive purposes ’ and that its member-countries 4 are always 
ready to solve or settle international problems by negotiation, 
taking mto account the legitimate interests of all.’ If that is so . . . 
then there is no obstacle to appropriate agreements bemg reached 
by means of negotiations in the mterests of peace.” 

Preliminary Considerations. 44 The Soviet Government (Marshal 
Bulganin continued) hears in mind the fact that it would, of course, 
he difficult at such a [summit] conference to reach agreement on all 
questions. The attention of such a conference should be focused 
primarily on the most urgent questions, the settlement of which 
would lay the basis for an improvement in the whole international 
situation. Examination of other problems could be deferred to 
subsequent negotiations. If initial agreement was reached on a few 
individual questions, this would he conducive to the settlement of 
other outstanding international problems as well. The gradual 
solution of outstanding problems at the present time, when the 
necessary confidence in relations between States is still lacking, 
appears to be the most realistic method.” 

Proposed Agenda for Summit Conference. Alter urging that a 
44 summit ” meeting should take place 44 during the next two or 
three months of this year,” Marshal Bulganin proposed a nine -point 
agenda for such a conference, based on the seven points of the 
Supreme Soviet’s 44 peace resolution” and amplifying them m 
certain respects. The proposals were : 
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(1) The immediate ending of nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests 
lor a period of two or throe years. 

(2) A pledge by the three “ nuclear Powers ” to renounce the use 
and manufacture of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

creation of an atom-free zone m Central Europe co m prising 
Western Germany, Eastern Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
m which atomic and hydrogen weapons would be neither stockpiled 
nor manufactured. 


{.As stated helow, the creation, of such a zone was orig inall y 
proposed by the Polish Foreign Minister, M. Rapacki. Marshal 
Bulganin expressed the Soviet Government’s full support for tins 
proposal, declaring that the cstabhshment of such a zone would be 
received with relief by the peoples of other countries ” and would 
constitute “ an important landmark on the road to the total prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons."] 


(4) The conclusion “ m one form or another ” of a non-aggression 
pact between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organization. Marshal 
Bulganin said m this connexion : “ The declaration adopted at the 
December session of the NATO Council states that that Organization 
will not be used for aggressive purposes. Judging by this statement, 
the idea of a non-aggression agreement between the two military 
groupings should moot with no objection on the part of the member - 
states of the North Atlantic Alliance.” 

(5) A reduction in the Soviet and Western military forces stationed 
m Germany, and also in the territories of NATO and Warsaw Treaty 
member-countries. Marshal Bulganin said that these measures would 
“ kolp to create conditions for a rapprochement between the two 
German States.” 

(C) Ground and aerial inspection measures to safeguard all the 
countries concerned against the dangers of a surprise attack. As 
regards aerial inspection. Marshal Bulganin proposed “ that an 
agreement be reached on establishing an 800 -kilometre [nearly 500 
miles] zono of nonal photography on either side of a lino dividing 
the opposing military groupings m Europe.” 

(7) Expansion of international trade, and the removal of “ artifl- 
oially -created legal obstacles whereby many countries are placed m 
an inequitable position as compared with other States.” 

(8) Measures to ” put an end to the war propaganda which is being 
conducted in certain countries at the present time.” 

(B) An agreement on tho Middle East whoreby tlio Great Powers 
would “ take no steps to violate the independence of the countries of 
that area, renounce the use of force in the settlement of Middle Eastern 
questions, remove all outside interference in the domestic affairs of the 
countries of tho area, and help to strengthen tho sovereignty and 
national independence of the Middle Eastern countries.” 

Discussion of Other Questions. In addition to the questions 
proposed for discussion in the above agenda. Marshal Bulganin 
suggested that tho participants in a ** summit ” conference should 
also examine “ other constructive proposals conducive to ending 
the cold war,” with a view to a further examination of such matters 
at subsequent conferences “ and also within the framework c# the 
United Nations.” In view of tho differences between the S pvtfet and 
Western viewpoints on a number of important questiu*d^-e.g. the 
” elimination of foreign military bases ” and the creation of a 
European collective security system — the Soviet Government 
reoognizod that “ summit ” discussions on these matters were 
unlikely to lead to any ” positive results.” Later, however, “ after 
measures agreed at tho proposed conference have been carried out, 
and a oortain minimum of international confidence thereby created, 
tho appropriate conditions will emerge for carrying out more radical 
measures, including disarmament.” 

Position of Communist China. Marshal Bulganin declared that it 
” goes without saying that all questions directly relating to the 
Chinese People’s Republio can only be solved with its participation.” 
Ite added that tho Soviet Government “ deems it necessary once 
again to declare that tho policy of preventing People’s China from 
taking a direct part in the consideration of outstanding international 
problems is gravely detrimental to the international atmosphere as a 
whole and to tho work of the United Nations.” 


German Reunification. The ending of the ” cold war ” and the 
establishment of international co-operation would, m the Soviet 
Government’s view, “ undoubtedly facilitate the settlement of the 
Gorman question on the basis of drawing the German Democratic 
Republic and tho German Federal Republic closer together.” A 
Confederation of the two German States, as proposed by the German 
Democratic Republic, would be “ an important step towards the 
formation of a united, peace-loving, and democratic Germany ” and 
would “ create tho pre-requisites for the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany.” 

Proposed Membership of “ Summit ” Conference. As the proposed 

” summit ” conference would consider disarmament, expansion of 
international trade, and othor matters ” which concern a large 
number of countries belonging to neither of the groupings ” [i.e. 
NATO or the Warsaw Pact], Marshal Bulganin suggested that “ such 
countries as India, Afghanistan, Egypt, Sweden, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria ” should also participate in the ” summit ” meetings. 

Opposition to Foreign Ministers* Meeting. In conclusion, Marshal 
Bulganin opposed the idea of a conference at Foreign Ministers’ 
level [before a “ summit ” conference] on the ground that ” there is 
no confidence that such talks would lead to positive results.” He 
added that “ pronouncements by certain statesmen who oppose the 
very idea Of East-West talks indicate that at the present time talks 
at such a level would meet with serious difficulties and create further 
obstacles to convening a conference of Heads of Governments.” 


Marshal Bulganin’s letters to President Eisenhower, Mr. 
Macmillan, M. Gaillard, and other Heads of Governments 
were worded m generally similar though not identical terms. 
They recapitulated the Soviet viewpoint on international 
problems as set out in Marshal Bulganin’s earlier letters ; 
urged the importance of a “summit” conference to settle 
outstanding problems ; and stressed the dangers of atomic 
warfare with modern weapons. In his letters to the NATO 
Heads of Governments, Marshal Bulganin welcomed the 
North Atlantic Council’s declaration on the need to settle 
international problems by negotiation, though reiterating his 
previous criticisms of NATO policy. 

The letter to President Eisenhower asked inter alia how the 
professions of the peaceful aims of NATO can be reconciled with 
round-the-clock patrolling of the airspace of certain West European 
countries by American bombers carrying atomic and hydrogen 
bombs.” References to the dangers of an arms race and an eventual 
conflict with modern nuclear weapons, “the frightful effect of which 
defies comparison with what happened at Hiroshima and Nagasaki,” 
were followed by a plea for the world’s leading statesmen ” to pool 
their efforts to achieve a decisive turn in the international situation.” 
After expressing confidence that a summit meeting “ can prove 
productive if we all show the necessary respect for one another’s 
interests and do not inject into the talks a spirit of intolerance, bias, 
and dictation incompatible with the peaceful aspirations of the 
peoples,” Marshal Bulgamn ended his letter to President Eisenhower : 

Knowing . . . that yon hold the destinies of peace near to your 
heart, I sincerely believe that you will give these proposals careful 
consideration.” 

The letter to Mr. Macmillan criticized the “ decisions to put 
ballistic missiles at the disposal of the NATO Supreme Commander 
and to establish stockpiles of nuclear warheads, atomic bases, and 
rocket-launching sites on the territories of Western European 
countries.” Re-emphasizmg the dangers to which the peoples of 
Western Europe would be exposed m the event of a nuclear war, 
Marshal Bulgamn said that in such an eventuality those countries 
containing atomic bases and rocket -laxmehmg sites would inevitably 
be subjected to ** the first crushing blows dealt in retaliation for the 
action of an aggressor.” He added that it was “ not surprising that 
the British Government’s decision to build several bases in the north 
of the country for launching American rocket weapons has aroused 
such a sharp reaction from the population of such cities as Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, aud Aberdeen.” In urging Mr. Macmillan's support for 
“summit” discussions, Marshal Bulganin referred to the fact that 
** people who can never be suspected of goodwill towards the Soviet 
Union — people like the well-known American diplomat, Mr. Kennan, 
and! such eminent British public figures as Mr. Bevan, Mr. Cousins, 
Bertrand Russell, and Mr. Priestley — speak in favour of negotiations 
between East and West.” 

In his letter to Mr. Macmillan, and also to President Eisenhower, 
Marshal Bulganin referred to the recent cuts in the Soviet armed 
forces [see 15960 D] as evidence of his Government’s desire to 
contribute to the relaxation of international tension. 

Among the other letters, that to M. Gaillard reiterated the Soviet 
Government’s view that France could "play a leading role in helping 
to end the cold war ” ; that to Dr. Adenauer laid special emphasis 
on the significance for Western Germany of an “ atom-free ” zone in 
Central Europe , and that to Signor Zoli expressed “ grave concern ” 
at Italy’s " active support for the American plans for continuing the 
arms drive,” adding that the Soviet Union could not ** remain 
indifferent ” to press reports that Italy had “ agreed to the stationing 
of American missile bases on her territory in addition to the existing 
foreign atomic bases.” The letter to M. Menderes also expressed the 
Soviet Government’s “ regret and disappointment ” that Turkey 
had " revealed the desire to deploy foreign nuclear and rocket 
weapons on her territory,” adding that “ Turkey obviously does not 
realize fully the actual moaning of this dangerous step.” On the 
other hand, the letters to Hr. Hansen and Hr. Gerhardsen expressed 
" great satisfaction ” that Denmark and Norway had refused to have 
atomic weapons and rocket installations on their territories. 

The Rapacki Plan. 

The proposal for an “ atom-free ” zone in Central Europe, 
referred to by Marshal Bulganin in his letters dated Jan. 8, 
had been put forward by the Polish Foreign Minister, M. Adam 
Rapacki, in the U.N. General Assembly on Oct. 8, 1957. In 
a debate on disarmament M. Rapacki had declared that “ if 
the two German States agree to impose a ban on the produc- 
tion and stockpiling of atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons on 
their territories, the Polish People’s Republic is prepared 
simultaneously to impose a similar ban on its own territory.” 
The Czechoslovak Government subsequently associated itself 
with this proposal and announced its willingness to ban 
nuclear weapons on its own territory on the same conditions — 
i.e. that Western and Eastern Germany should agree to such 
a ban on the territories of the two German States. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Montreal Star - 
Polish Embassy Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. 15625 A.) 

Note. The Western replies to the Soviet proposals for a summit con- 
ference will be summarized in a subsea uent issue. - 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — Submarine Fleet. 

The 1057-58 edition of Jane's Fighting Ship s, published on 
Deo. 19, stated that atomic-powered submarines large enough 
to carry intermediate -range ballistic missiles with a radius 
of over 1,500 miles were under construction for the Soviet 
Navy. The LR.B.M.s, believed to be an improvement on the 
German V-2 weapons, were about 70 feet long and weighed 
over 50 tons (the length and weight of a motor torpedo-boat), 
and could be lilted with thermo-nuclear warheads. 'The strength 
of the Russian submarine fleet was given as nearly 500, and 
it. was expected that the Soviet Navy would have 700 
submarines— including atomic-powered vessels- -by 1001. 
Jane's added that the largest of these vessels were “ regarded 
by the Russian Navy as their capital ships of the future in 
place of their battleships now discarded.” 

The publishers stated in their foreword to the now edition : 
** It is not impossible that imoloar-poworod submarines with guided 
missiles could roplaee aircraft-carriers as the spearhead of naval 
warfare within a fow years. The importance of underwater craft in 
sea warfare has incroasod considerably in recent times. Advances in 
nuclear propulsion enable submarines to remain submerged indefi- 
nitely and to launch guided missile attacks with far greater chances 
of survival than surface ships, including carriers. The major Powers 
arc aware of the potentialities of submarines. But, although Russia 
may have superiority in numbers, the United States cannot bo said 
to have lagged behind in pressing submarine design towards its 
ultimate development ; indeed, she already lias several nuclear- 
powered submarines and others carrying guided missiles. A ml 
Groat Britain has just completed another new high-speed submarine 
and is well ahead with the design of a mioloar-poworod submarine, 
the Dreadn a ught. * * 

The principal trend in new' Soviet naval construction was 
described as the shifting of emphasis from 15,00(Mon high 
seas cruisers with & speed of 25 knots to fast ocean destroyers 
of 8,000 tons with a speed of 88 knots. The U.S.S.U. was 
also reported to be building escort destroyers or frigates of 
1,000 Ions with a speed of 27 knots, submarines of 750 tons 
with a speed of 18 knots, mid motor torpedo-boats of 50 ions 
with a speed of 40 knots. 

The figure of 500 submarines in the Soviet Navy was 100 
more than that given in the 1050-57 edition of Jane's Fighting 
Ships,- -(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Soviet Navy, NATO Estimate, page 15728.) 

B. KASHMIR. — Release of Sheikh Abdullah. 

Sheikh Abdullah, the former Premier of Kashmir, who had 
been detained at Kud since his deposition in August 1958 by 
the present Chief Minister (Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed), 
was released on Jan. 8 and returned to Srinagar four days 
later, being enthusiastically welcomed by thousands of his 
supporters. Two of the Sheikh's followers who had been 
detained with him were also released. 

At a press conference after his release Shoikh Abdullah said that 
he had quarrelled with the Indian Government in 1953 because of 
India's ** anti-Moslem communalism," and in particular because 
Moslems had boon excluded from the Army and other public services 
in Kashmir, In subsequent public speeches in, Srinagar ho main- 
tained that Kashmir’s accession to India was temporary and 
provisional ; demanded the holding of u plebiscite ; and justified 
the Pakistani invasion of Kashmir on the grounds of the alleged 
oppression of Moslems in Jammu and Pooueh by the Hindu rulers 
of the State. Commenting on those speeches, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed denied on Jon. H that Kashmir’s accession to India was 
merely temporary ; he claimed that in ratifying the State’s accession 
to India, the Constituent Assembly— which had come into being 
when Shoikh Abdullah was leader of the National Conference— 
had only confirmed what he (the Sheikh) had already agreed to, 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed had previously stated on 
Jan. 8 that no restrictions would be imposed on Sheikh 
Abdullah, although the Government would deal firmly with 
any attempts to jeopardize law and order. On Jan. 17 he 
issued a further warning to Sheikh Abdullah and his followers 
not to attack the Kashmiri Constitution, the cornerstone of 
which was accession to India. — (Indian High Commissioner’s 
Office, London - The Statesman, Calcutta - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15381 A.) 

C. INDIA. — Himalayan Mountaineering Institute. 

The Himalayan Mountaineering Institute, on which work 
began at the end of 1954, was inaugurated near Darjeeling on 
Dec. 25 by Mr. Nehru. The first institute of its kind in India, 
it 1 $ designed to develop the “ mountaineering spirit ” among 
.XMfcfe youth and will have Sherpa Tenzing (who reached the 
, 1|g|fgg & of Everest with Six Edmund - Hillary) as its chief 
; : fiiP|3$tox.^The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 13955 C.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

The Treasury announced on Jan. 8 that the sterling area's 

gold and dollar reseives had risen during December by 
$88, 000, 000, after taking into account (a) the payment of 
$8 ,000, 000 to the E.P.IT. in respect of the U.K.’s deficiency in 
November, and (b) the payment of $8,000,000 to creditor 
countries in the Union under bilateral settlements. As a result, 
the gold and dollar reserves stood at $2,278,000,000 on Dee, 81, 
1957. This figure compared with $2,188,000,000 at Dee. 81, 
1950 and with $1,850, 000, 000- - the lowest level during the 
year- -at Sept. 80, 1957, following the run on the pound during 
the preceding months. 

It was also stated that payments during December included 
#8,000,000 to Canada on the interest-free loan and #7,500,000 in 
interest on certain U.H. loans. On the other hand, there would have 
boon a fall in the reserves If there had been no postponement of 
interest and capital payments (a, mounting to $175,000,000) on the 
two main U.S. and Canadian leans. 

Provisional figures for I he E.P.U. December settlement 
showed that Britain had n defied- of £8,100,000, including 
£1,900,000 of interest on the accumulated debit balance with 
the Union. This deficit would be settled in January as to 
three-quarters in gold or dollars and as to 25 per cent by an 
increase in the U.K.’s debt to the Union. 

It was pointed out at the Treasury that the 1C. I MI. figures had 
again been alToeted by special operation*, such ns Drench ml imagr, 
(the calling-in by the Drench exchange authorities of currency 
balances from their trading banks towards the end of the month), 
oh wall as By end-of-the-yoar ** window dressing ” by foreign banks 
and purchases of transferable sterling by foreign countries in order 
to improve their HUM). accounts. 

The dollar rate for sterling kept above the $2,80 parity 
throughout. December, reaching its highest point— and the 
highest level since May 17, 1958 - at the end of the year, when 
the rate closed at $2.8011, The transferable sterling rate 
in ZUrich, after a steady rise throughout the month, reached 
$2.7905 at Dee. 81,— (Treasury Press Office - Financial Times) 
(Prev. rep. 15902 A 5 U.S. and Canadian Loans, 1591:1 B.) 

E. UNITED STATES, — Failure of First Attempt to 
launch Earth Satellite. 

The first U.S. attempt to launch an earth satellite into 
outer space, made on Dee. 8 at Cocoa Beach ((’ape Canaveral, 
Florida), resulted in failure when the carrier rocket blew up 
as the firing-button was pressed. The rocket was wrecked 
in the words of the New York Times- “ by a great fiery billow 
of flame nearly twice as high as the rocket itself?' The 
satellite itself survived the explosion and remained undamaged. 
There were no casualties among personnel at the launching- 
site. The Office of Naval Research stated on Dee. 9 that the 
failure had been caused by a mechanical defect in the propul- 
sion system, details of which remained “ classified ” and could 
not be released. 

The satellite, which contained two transmitters, measured (1| 
inches in diameter and weighed Hi lb., compared with the 1H4 lb, of 
Russia’s Sputnik X and the 1,118 lb. of Sputnik //. Its three-stage 
carrier roekot was 72 feet long, with a diameter of 45 inches. 

Intense disappointment at the failure of “ Project Vanguard ” 
was expressed by the U.S, Press and all sections of American 
public opinion, coupled with demands by prominent Con- 
gressmen for a thorough investigation. Senator Lyndon R, 
Johnson, the Senate Democratic leader, described the failure 
as “ one of the best publicized and most humiliating in our 
history,” adding : “ I shrink a little inside of me whenever 
the United States announces a great event —and It blows up 
in our face.” [The Senator was referring to the great publicity 
given to “ Project Vanguard ” prior to the abortive launching 
attempt.] It was announced on Dec. 0 that President Risen- 
bower had asked the Defence Department for a full report on 
the matter.— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. 14337 A j Soviet Sputnik®, 15950 C.) 

F. NETHERLANDS, — - Cabinet Appointment. 

Dr. A, Vondeling was sworn-in on Jan. 18 as Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food in succession to Mr, B. L, 
Mansholt, following the latter's appointment as a vice- 
president of the Commission for the European Economic 
Community (Common Market)— see page 15958, second 
column. Like his predecessor, the new Minister is a member 
of the Labour Party .—(Algemeen Ilandelsblad, Amsterdam) 

(Prev. rep, *5x60 A*) 

G. TUNISIA. — - Membership of I.C.A.O. 

Tunisia became the 72nd member of the International 
/vTh 1 l *Ay iatl0n Organization on December 18, 1957, 

(I.C.A.O. Bulletin, Montreal) (Prev. rep, 15640 R.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. ~ - Atomic Energy. - Progress 
toward Control of Fusion Reactions. - Possibility of 
Power from the Ocean. - Statements by Sir John 
Cockcroft and U.K, Atomic Energy Authority. - The 
“ Zeta ” Machine. 

The Director of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
at Harwell (Sir John Cockcroft) announced on Jan. 24 that 
British scientists working at Harwell had produced tempera- 
tures of up to 5,000,000 degrees Centigrade (one-third of the 
temperature of the interior of the sun), had 44 held ” these 
temperatures for times of a few thousands of a second, and 
had repeated this process at intervals of ten seconds “ many 
thousands of times.” Sir John disclosed that these results 
had been achieved with a machine known as Zeta (zero-energy 
thermo-nuclear assembly), understood to he the biggest 
apparatus of its kind used by any country for research in this 
field of science. 

Commenting on Sir John Cockcroft’s statement, the Science 
Correspondent of The Times said that “both factors— the 
production of high temperatures and ability to hold them — 
are vital to the bringing about of fusion reactions . . . between 
the nuclei of heavy hydrogen atoms — the means by which 
heavy hydrogen, obtained from the sea, may be used ultimately 
as a fuel in power stations.” The Science Correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph (Mr. Anthony Smith) similarly commented 
that f thc “ historic news ” from Harwell 44 means that the first 
rung has been reached on a ladder which leads eventually to 
the use of sea-water as a source of power.” Sir John Cockcroft 
himself said that he was 44 90 per cent certain ” that controlled 
thermo-nuclear reaction [i.e. the reaction that takes place in the 
hydrogen bomb] had been achieved ; he expressed the opinion 
that this reaction would be used to produce electricity in 
“ 20 years plus.” 

The achievements of British scientists in this field, and 
parallel work in the United States, were described m (1) a 
press statement issued on Jan. 24 by the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority ; (2) the above-mentioned statement by Sir John 
Cockcroft, made at Harwell to some 800 British and foreign 
journalists ; and (8) articles by British and American scientists 
in the scientific journal Nature (issue of Jan. 25). 

Statement by U.K. Atomic Energy Authority. 

The statement issued by the Atomic Energy Authority 
was worded as follows : 

44 Research at Harwell with the latest apparatus has led Brit ish 
scientists to the conclusion that control of thermo -nuclear reactions 
for electricity generation may well bo a possibility for the future, 
though its practical application is still a long way off. 

44 The operation of present atomio power reactors is based on the 
fission (or splitting) of atoms. The possibility now being explored 
is the harnessing of power from the fusion (or joining) of atoms . . . 
Results obtained from the Harwell apparatus ZETA suggest that 
thermo -nuclear neutrons have been obtained, but further experi- 
ments will be necessary before this can be proved conclusively. 
Temperatures reached in this apparatus have been as high as 

5,000,000 degroes Centigrade — higher than the measured surface 
temperatures of any star. 

44 Many major problems have still to be solved before its practical 
application can bo seriously considered, and the work must be 
expected to remain in the research stage for many years yet. If it 
proves ultimately possible to construct a power station operating on 
the fusion of deuterium, the oceans of the world will provide a 
virtually inexhaustible source of fuel. 

44 On Aug. 12, 1957, a large experimental apparatus for studying 
tho controlled release of energy from thermo -nuclear reactions was 
started up at Harwell. On Aug. 30 this apparatus was first operated 
under conditions that produced nuclear reactions ; neutrons 
emitted in these reactions were observed when deuterium gas was 
heated electrically to temperatures in the region from 2,000,000 to 

5,000,000 degrees Centigrade. The hot gas was isolated from the 
[tube] walls for periods of two- to five -thousandths of a second. 
Tho heating process was repeated every 10 seconds. The high 
temperatures achieved, together with the relatively long duration 
for which tho hot gas has been isolated from the tube walls, are the 
most important experimental results obtained so far. Whilst much 
longer times (perhaps several seconds) are required for a useful 
power output, thero appears to be no fundamental reason why these 
longer times, together with much higher temperatures, cannot be 
achieved. 

44 The source of the observed neutrons has not yet been definitely 
established. There aTe good reasons to think that they come from 
thermo -nuclear reactions, but they could also come from other 
reactions such as collision of deuterons with the walls of the vessel, 
or from bombardment of stationary ions by deuterons accelerated 
by intornal eleotrio fields produced in some forms of unstable 
discharge. 
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44 In the ZETA apparatus the number of neutrons produced by 
each pulse of energy as the current was doubled was roughly that 
which might be expected from a thermo-nuclear reaction at the 
measured temperatures. These temperatures have been definitely 
established.” 

Sir John Cockcroft’s Statement. 

The text of Sir John Cockcroft’s statement is given below : 

44 Twenty -five years ago we discovered in the Cavendish Laboratory 
[Cambridge] that nuclei of heavy hydrogen speeded up by high 
voltage could join with, or fuse together with, other nuclei of heavy 
hydrogen to form helium, producing neutrons and energy in the 
process. We know that processes of this kmd provide the energy and 
heat of the stars. Our sun has a central temperature of about 

15.000. 000 degrees, and at this temperature nuclei of light elements 
can move about so fast that fusion reactions can occur. 

44 It has long been the ambition of scientists to emulate the stars 
and to produce m the laboratory temperatures so high that useful 
energy can be produced from fusion reactions. The work which is 
being published in Nature [see below] is the culmination of the first 
stage of our work. 

44 The objective of Stage 1 was to produce temperatures of about 

5.000. 000 degrees for a sufficient time for fusion reactions to be 
produced in deuterium gas at low pressure. During the course of this 
work a series of toruses of increasing size have been built, culminating 
in ZETA. [A toms is a ring-shaped tube ] Using ZETA, Dr. 
Thoneraann and his colleagues [see below] have achieved their first 
objective of about 5,000,000 degrees for times of a few thousandths 
of a second, and these times have been repeated at intervals of 
10 seconds many thousands of times. 

44 1 consider that to have achieved temperatures which are a 
third of those at the centre of the sun and to hold them for so long 
is a remarkable scientific achievement ; and I have no doubt that 
within a year ZETA, with some modifications, will far surpass the 
aim's central temperature. 

44 When tho temperature m ZETA reaches 2,000,000 degrees a few 
neutrons are produced, and these increase 300-fold as temperatures 
of 5,000,000 degrees are approached, until about a million are 
produced in each pulse. This is about the rate of increase and the 
number we would expect from heavy hydrogen nuclei moving about 
with the random motion corresponding to these temperatures. 
We know, however, that heavy hydrogen nuclei could be speeded 
up by other mechanisms than being part of a hot gas. Strong 
electrical fields can be produced in such electric discharges, and these 
could produce high-speed deuterons. So we are not yet certain that 
ail the neutrons come from a true thermo -nuclear process, and 
experiments are going on to settle this. 

44 At the present time the energy produced m the fusion reaction 
is only about a million millionth of the energy input. This is why 
we call ZETA a zero-energy thermo -nuclear assembly. We intend 
to increase the current circulating in ZETA by the provision of 
more condensers ; the temperatures should then rise substantially. 

If and when we reach a temperature of 25,000,000 degrees, the 
number of neutrons per pulse should increase at least 10,000 times. 
Even then, however, the amount of energy produced in ZETA would 
be email compared with the energy input. 

44 In order to break even, we will have to produce temperatures 
of about 300,000,000 degrees in deuterium gas and about 40,000,000 
degrees in a mixture of deuterium and tritium. So while we are 
experimenting with ZETA, improving it and studying its perfor- 
mance, we will be designing and building its successor, which will 
aim at achieving the break-even point. 

44 We will have many problems to face in this second stage. New 
methods may have to be devised to beat the gas to higher tempera- 
tures, and new techniques will be required to measure the tempera- 
tures. Even if ail goes well and we meet no road-blocks, we would 
still have the further engineering problem of designing and con- 
structing a prototype of a practical and economio thermo -nuclear 
power station. This would be Stage 3, and after that there would be 
Stage 4 — commercial application. 

44 So it is difficult for us with our limited vision to see far enough 
ahead to say whether and when the final goal can be achieved. Our 
experiments with ZETA are only the first milestone along what may 
be a longish road, and we cannot see the end of the road. We are, 
however, going forward with optimism and enthusiasm into this 
great new field of scientific research. 

44 During our work we have had the help and co-operation of a 
group at A.E.I. Aldermaston [i.e. the research laboratory of 
Associated Electrical Industries Ltd.] working under the direction, 
of Dr. Allibone, with Sir George Thomson’s advice. This work began 
at Imperial College [London] on rather different lines from Dr. 
Thonemann’s but has more recently culminated in a device which 
looks like a baby edition of ZETA — using a torus of about three 
times smaller bore. We were delighted to learn three weeks ago that 
they had achieved temperatures of about 4,000,000 degrees and 
have also observed neutrons. They will now go ahead to see how far 
temperatures can be increased with smaller and less expensive 
systems. 

44 We have also for the last two years had very close and friendly 
co-operation with U.S. scientists working with the same objective, 
but on three ox four separate lines of work. We have attended three 
major conferences with them and have had several visits to see and 
discuss their work in detail." , , ; f , 
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Commenting on the work of American scientists in this field, 
Sir John Cockcroft continued : 44 Dr. Lyman Spitzer is head oC a 
group at Princeton Univorsity working on the so-called Stollarator 
project [sec 15590 D]. His paper in Nature is mainly a theoretical 
commentary on the performance of ZETA ... In the Princeton 
Laboratory, temperatures of 1.2 million degrees were observed in 
15)50 in a tube of 4 inches boro . . . Four articles in Nature report 
some of tlio work directed by Dr, J. Tuck at Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, Threo of the papers describe work with the so-called 
Coiambus apparatus— straight tubes through which currents of up 
to a million amperes aro passed in a very short pulse of a few 
millionths of a second. Up to a hundred million neutrons aro pro- 
duced in a Binglo pulse. Estimates of temperatures range from 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 degrees. 

“ This work is rather similar to that described by Academician 
Kurchatov [a Soviet scientist] in a lecture at Harwell two years ago, 
the principal difference "being the use of an axial stabilizing magnetic 
field, Since that time further work of this kind has been reported 
from Russia by Academician Artsimovich . . . 

44 A fourth papor from Los Alamos describes work with a Quito 
small torus oC two inches boro, known as the Porhapsatron. An 
axial magnetic field ratlior stronger than the ZETA stabilizing field 
was used. 'Pulses of currents of up to 200,000 amperes . , . wore 
passed through the conducting gas channel. Up to a million neutrons 
per pulse wore observed. This neutron emission would bo consistent 
with a temperature of about 0,000,000 degrees, but temperatures 
wore not measured . . . 

44 You will see, then, that all the papers presented in Nature report 
work on the same general principle of producing a * pinched 4 
discharge stabilized by an axial magnetic field. Over a million 
neutrons per pulse aro produced in all cases, but in no cm ho have they 
boon definitely proved to bo tme thermo -nuclear neutrons. The 
temperatures have boon measured spectroscopically only in ZETA 
and in the A.1U. Sceptre III ftho machine uho(1 at Aldormuston] 
and are in the thermo-nuclear region of 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 
degrees. 

“ The Porhapsatron work in the United States, together with the 
results obtained by A.E.l. and our work with ZETA, enable us for 
the first time to boo the effect or the size of the apparatus on perfor- 
mance ... If wo examine the performance of the threo tori of 
increasing hIzo, this provides us with a good guide for our future lino 
of development and the conditions required to increase the time 
during which the high temperatures persist. Long containment 
times aro os important as high temperatures for practical results, 
and one of our objectives for the future will bo to achieve much 
longer oontoinmont times as well as 4 break-even 4 temperatures. 
The performance of ZETA has encouraged us to believe that this 
will bo possible." 

Principles of the Zeta Machine. - The British Research 
Workers. - The M Nature n Articles. 

The principles underlying the operation of Zeta were 
described in the following press release by the Authority : 

44 The reaction being studied in ZETA is that in which doutorons 
(nuclei of the heavy hydrogen isotopo doutorium) collide with one 
another and fuse to form heavier nuclei, releasing energy and somo 
neutrons in the process. For fusion to he possible the doutorons must 
have enough energy to overcome the initial electrical forces of 
repulsion betwoon them ; this necessitates hosting the deuterium 
gas to temperatures of millions of degrees Centigrade. The hot gas 
must bo kept away from the walla of the container, otherwise it falls 
in temperature. 

44 The principle adopted in ZETA is to pass a largo electric current 
throxigh the deuterium gas. Tills current sets up an elcetrio discharge 
in the gas (analogous to the disoharge in a neon advertising sign) 
which heats it and also produces an intense magnetic field around 
the column of hot gas. This magnetic field causes the discharge to 
become constricted and hence heated still more. Since It also causes 
the discharge to wriggle about, this field by itself is not enough to 
keep the discharge away from the walls. The wriggling has been 
suppressed by applying an additional steady magnetic field parallel 
to the axis of the tube. 

44 In ZETA the discharge chamber is a ring-shaped tube or torus 
of 1 metre bore and 3 motres mean diameter, containing deuterium 
gas at low pressure. The tube is linked (i.e, encircled over part of its 
length) by the iron core of a largo pulso transformer. A current 
pulse of electricity is passed into the primary winding of the trans- 
former from a bank of capacitors oapablo of storing 500,000 joules 
of energy. [A joule Is a measure of energy, 500,000 joules being 
equivalent to about 14 units of ©leotricity]. This pulse in turn 
induces a very large uni-directional pulse of current in the gas, 
which toms a short-circuited secondary for the transformer. Peak 
currents up In 200,000 amperes have been passed through the 
ionised gas for periods up to 5 milli-seconds. The current pulse is 
repeated ©Very ten seconds. Emission of neutrons throughout the 
current pulse is observed regularly in routine operation of ZETA 
with deuterium ; there are up to 3,000,000 neutrons emitted per 
pulse. f , , , ( 1 

4 *The temperature of gas discharges may be determined from 
meof^rementa of the light emitted by the gas atoms. But measure- 
ments of this khid in these experiments present problems because, 
at the temperature of the discharge, the hot deuterium atoms are 
completely stripped of their electrons and therefore do not emit a 


hue spectrum. One method of solving this problem js to mix with 
the doutorium a, small quantity of some heavier gas, such as oxygon 
or nitrogen, the atoms of which are not stripped of all their electrons 
under those conditions, and to study the spectral lines emitted by 
this impurity ; the random motion of the high-energy impurity 
atoms which make many collisions with the deuterium atoms and 
so roach the same energy causes the spectral linos to broaden, owing 
to the Doppler effect, and the amount of broadening Is a measure 
of tho ion energy. Many measurements by this method have indicated 
temperatures in tho region of 2,000*000 to 5,000,000 degrees 
Centigrade . . . 

44 In order to obtain a not gain in energy from the reaction it 
would be necessary to heat doutorium gas to temperatures In the 
region of 100,000,000 degrees Centigrade, and to maintain It at this 
temperature long enough for the nuclear energy released to exceed 
the energy needed to boat the fuel and lost by radiation. Lower 
temperatures would suffice for a deuterium tritium mixture ... 44 

The work on Zeta was carried out in the General Physics 
division at Harwell, which is under the direction of Mr. I), W. 
Fry. Tho group responsible for the work was led by Dr. P. €, 
Thonomaim (an Australian), other scientists prominently 
associated with Zeta including Mr. It. Oarnithers, Mr. R. S. 
Pease and Dr. W. B. Thompson. The principal contractors 
for the construction of Zeta were Metropolitan- Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. (who also collaborated in the design), 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables Ltd., and Telcon Ltd. 

Mr. Donald William Fry (47), bom at Weymouth, is a graduate of 
King’s College, Loudon. A member of tho team which designed the 
first V.H.F. equipment used by R.A.F. Fighter Command In the 
Battle oC Britain, ho subsequently Joined the staff of the Air Ministry 
Rosoaroh Establishment, becoming head of its (kmornl Physics 
Division In 1950 and Chief Physicist in 1954. 

Dr. Peter CUve Tbonemtmn (40) was bom in Melbourne, graduated 
from the University of Melbourne, and subsequently carried out 
Important research at the University of Hydney and the Clarendon 
Laboratory, Oxford. HInoo 1941) he has been directing the work of a 
group Investigating tho properties of highly ionised gases. 

Mr. Robert Carruther® (37) was born at Leeds mid graduated at* 
tho City and Oullds College (University of London). After research 
work in radar, infra-red techniques, find synchrotron design, he 
Joined Dr. Thonomatm In 1951 at Harwell ami carried out the 
experiments which ultimately made it possible to construct the 
ZETA apparatus. 

Mr. Kcndcl Sebastian Pea®© (35) was born at Cambridge, graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, and carried out operational research 
for R.A.F. Bomber Command during the Inst war. He joined the 
Harwell staff In 1947. 

Dr, William Bell Thompson (35) was born in Belfast but went with 
his parents to Canada as a child, A graduate of tho University of 
British Columbia, ho lectured at the University of Toronto and 
worked on the Chalk Itlvor project before joining the Harwell staff. 

Research work in the Held of controlled thermo-nuclear 
reactions is also being carried out at the Research Laboratory 
of Associated Electrical Industries Ltd, at Aldcrmaston, on 
behalf of the Atomic Energy Authority and with the advice of 
Sir George Thomson. Dr. T. E. Allibone is Director of the 
A.E.l. laboratory, the senior members of the staff being 
Mr. D. R. Chick and Dr. A. A. Ware. 

The articles in Nature , referred to by Sir John Cockcroft, 
constituted the first detailed account or the work carried out 
by British and American scientists in controlling thermo- 
nuclear reactions. Of a highly technical character, they 
included (1) a paper by 12 British scientists working at Harwell 
(including Dr, Thonemann, Mr, Fry and Mr. Carruthers) 
describing the Zeta apparatus, its method of working, and the 
results achieved ; (2) a paper by 14 scientists of the A.E.L 
Laboratory, describing the parallel work achieved at Alder- 
maston with the Spectre III apparatus, to which reference was 
made by Sir John Cockcroft ; and (8) several papers by 
American scientists, including Professor Lyman Spitzer of 
Princeton and members of Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, describing the work carried out in the United 
States. The Los Alamos scientists described the working of 
the “ Perhapsatron ” apparatus referred to by Sir John 
Cockcroft. 

American Statement. 

By agreement between the British and American authorities, 
the results of the work carried out by British and U.S, scientists 
in this field were released simultaneously by the tJ.IC Atomic 
Energy Authority and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
High tributes to the achievement of the British scientists 
were paid by the entire U.S. Press, which gave great prominence 
to the Harwell discoveries, by Dr. Willard Libby and other 
eminent American scientists, and by Rear-Admiral Lewis 
Strauss, chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
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At a press conference on Jan. 24, Admiral Strauss congratulated 
the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority and its scientists and engineers 
on “ the notable advances which they have made,” and expressed 
his pleasure at the co-operation which we have established with 
our British friends m this field of science.” He explained that the 
simultaneous reloase of information on both sides of the Atlantic 
had been made possible under a now Joint Classification Guide 
recently approved by both countries, and added : “ After the 
U.K.-1I S. decision to do-classify the work on controlled thermo- 
nuclear reactions (except for certain areas), and following the con- 
currence of the two countries on a revision of the Joint Glassification 
Guido to accomplish this, conferences began with a view to releasing 
the newly de-classifled information as early as possible m 1958. 
It was agreed that Jan. 24, 1958, was the most convenient date.” 

Admiral Strauss strongly repudiated any suggestion of a “ race ” 
between British and U.S. scientists, saying m this connexion • 

“ Our research efforts and those of the United Kingdom are at a 
point whoro it occurs periodically that first one laboratory and then 
another will make a useful and illuminating advance. This has 
happened in the past, and no doubt will occur m the future, as our 
two countries pursue thoir joint studies.” He also declared . 

“ Assertions that U.S. pressure -was used to persuade the U.K 
authorities to suppress publication of the results of their research 
are contrary to the facts and have been rofutod by Sir Edwin 
Plowden, chairman of the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, and by 
me. Furthermore, certain comparative observations which have 
been published in rocent weeks about British and U.S. progress in 
this field will bo seen from to-day’s British and U.S. papers to have 
been not only misleading but lacking m any foundation of fact ” 

Xn roply to questions. Admiral Strauss defended the simultaneous 
publication of results on both sides of the Atlantic as a means of 
avoiding tho appearance of rivalry between British and U.S. 
scientists “ whore, in fact, none existed.” Though he did not think 
that Britain had a load over the U.S.A. in the field of thermo -nuclear 
research, ho admitted that Britain had achiovod better results in 
proportion to tho amount of money spent in both countries in this 
field ; tho British achievement, he added, had shown that “ very 
significant results can be obtained undo] 1 more austere conditions ” 
than existed in the United States. I)r. Willard Libby described 
the Harwell results aR “a wonderful achievement ” and “ a groat 
step forward,” adding that British and U S. scientists were “ so 
neck and neck that there is no difference.” 

[It was explained in the New York Times that the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission’s programme of thermo -nuclear research 
(Project Sherwood) had boon expanded 30 -fold in the past five 
years. Whereas Project Sherwood spent $800,000 in 1953, ex- 
penditure in the current year was estimated at $23,000,000 ; 
moreover, only some 20 scientists and engineers wore engaged on tho 
project in the former year, compared with about 250 at tho present 
time. It was stated that most of tho research was being carried on 
in live laboratories — Los Alamos, New Mexico ; tho University of 
California's Radiation Laboratory; Princeton University; the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Tennessee ; and the Institute of 
Mathematical Science at New York University.] 

In a statement to the British House of Commons on Nov. 11, 
1957, the U.K. Paymaster-General (Mr. Maudhng) had 
announced— in reply to a question — that the Zeta apparatus 
at Harwell was operating successfully and that discharges 
through heavy hydrogen were giving very high temperatures, 
accompanied by discharges of neutrons, which were believed 
to be due to thermo-nuclear reactions. Demands for the 
immediate publication of the results were made by a number of 
M.P.s and British newspapers, coupled with allegations that 
the American authorities were exerting pressure on Britain 
to hold back the announcement. These allegations were 
refuted by Admiral Lewis Strauss, as stated above, and also 
by Sir Edwin Plowden. 

Tributes to the British achievement, similar to those m the 
United States, were also paid by leading scientists m Prance, 
Western Germany, Italy, Sweden, Japan and many other 
countries. The news was broadcast by Moscow radio, which 
“ noted ” that the work of the British scientists “ resembled 
the work of Soviet scientists as reported by Academician 
Kurchatov in his Harwell lecture two years ago.” — (U.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority - Nature - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15906 A.) 

Glossary of Scientific Terms. The Atomic Energy Authority 
provided the following glossary of torms used in the description of 
ZETA (sec page 15982 above) : 

Capacitator (or condenser) : A device which can be used to store 
electrical energy. 

Deuterium (or heavy hydrogen) : Ordinary hydrogon is made up 
of two isotopes : i.e two different kinds of hydrogen atoms which 
differ mainly in weight. Tho heavier isotope, called deuterium, or 
heavy hydrogen, is present in small proportion only (about one in 
3,000). 

Deuteron ; The nucleus of a deuterium (heavy hydrogen) atom : 
it is formed by stripping the planetary electron from the atom (see 
also hydrogen ions). 


Doppler Effect : If the atoms of a gas are emitting light m a 
narrow band of frequencies, then the width of the band will increase 
as the temperature increases, because the speed of movement of the 
atoms also increases. This effect (analogous to the change in tho 
note of an engmo whistle when a train passes through a station) is 
called Doppler ** broadening.” This broadening can be used to 
calculate the temperature of the emitting gas. 

Heavy Hydrogen — see Deuterium. 

Byth ogen ions (or heavy hydrogen 10 ns) : Ions are atoms which 
have become charged by gaining or losing planetary electrons In 
ZETA atoms lose their electrons and so become positive 1011 s ; thus 
hydrogen and deuterium atoms m the gas discharge lose their single 
planetary electrons and become positive 10 ns called protons and 
deuterons respectively. Atoms with more planetary electrons do not 
lose all their electrons so readily ; thus the additive gases used to 
measure temperature lose some hut not all of their electrons. 

Line Spectrum : Atoms, or 10 ns which still have planetary electrons, 
emit radiation only m very narrow and widely separated frequency 
bands. Those appear when photographed as widely separated 
narrow black lines ; this gives rise to the name * line spectrum.’ 
Fully ionised atoms (1 0 . atoms which have lost all their planetary 
electrons) do not omit line spectra. 

Millisecond : One -thousandth of a second. 

Micro-second : One-millionth of a second. 

Thermo-nuclcar Neutrons : Neutrons which are emitted from a 
truo thermo-nuclcar reaction. 

Thermo-nuclcar Reaction : The atoms (or molecules) of a gas are 
always 111 random motion. As the gas is heated up, the speed of this 
motion increases. For a nuclear fusion reaction to take place, the 
colliding nuclei must possess considerable energy — i.e. they must 
be travelling very fast. If tho gas is so hot that the speed of random 
motion in it provides sufficient energy for nuclear fusion to take 
place, then a thermo -nuclear reaction is said to take place. Neutrons 
produced in thermo -nuclear reactions are called thermo -nuclear 
neutrons. One million degrees Centigrade is the lowest temperature 
at wluoh any measurablo number of thermo -nuclear reactions could 
bo observod. 

Tritium *. A radio-active isotope of hydrogen which has three 
times tho weight of tho ordinary hydrogen atom. It is manufactured 
by bombarding an isotope of lithium with neutrons ; it has a half- 
life of 12£ years and decays by omitting beta particles (electrons). 

Zero Energy : A zero-energy thermo -nuclear apparatus is one in 
which the thermo -nuclear output is very small (even though the 
initiating power input is large), (Atomic Energy Authority) 

A. TURKEY. — Cabinet Changes. - Arrest of Army 
Officers on Plotting Charges. 

M. Semi Ergin, the Turkish Minister of National Defence, 
resigned on Jan. 19 and was succeeded by M. Ethem Menderes, 
the Minister of Public Works. M. Tevfik Ileri, hitherto 
Minister of State and Deputy Prime Minister, became Minister 
of Public Works. 

Although no reason was given for M. Ergin’s resignation, 
it was generally believed to be connected with an earlier 
announcement (Jan. 16) that nine Army officers had been 
arrested m Istanbul on charges of plotting against the Turkish 
Government. The official statement contradicted rumours 
that large-scale arrests had been made among members of 
the Turkish armed forces ; pointed out that the arrested officers 
comprised three colonels (one retired), one lieutenant-colonel, 
four majors, and one captain ; and stated that the matter had 
come to light through information supplied by one of the 
officers concerned. — (Turkish Embassy Press Department, 
London - Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 15888 B.) 

B. MALDIVE ISLANDS. — New Chief Minister. 

Amir Ibrahim Ali Didi, Chief Minister of the Maidive Islands 
(the British protectorate 400 miles south-west of Ceylon), 
resigned on Dec. 18 for health reasons and was succeeded by 
his former chief aide, Ibrahim Nasir. The Maldivian Govern- 
ment recalled that Ibrahim All Didi had been in office for 
nearly four years, adding that he had been u trying to survive 
m spite of increasing pressure of work as head of a State which, 
when he took over, was in unprecedented chaos.” — (Times) 
(Prev. rep. Maldives, 15295 A 5 13475 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Oxford University. - 
£150,000 Gift for Studies in Transport. 

It was announced on Jan. 28 that the University of Oxford 
had accepted a gift of £150,000 from 37 public and private 
companies and undertakings, made through the Institute of 
Transport, to finance studies in the economies and organization 
of transport. The money was offered for the permanent 
endowment of a Readership and at least two research Fellow- 
ships in the subject. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) , 
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KEF, RING’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


Jan. 25-* Feb. 1, 1958. 


A. INDIA - PAKISTAN. — The Canal Waters Dispute. 

- New Proposals by International Bank. - Failure to 
reach New Interim Agreement. 

As no agreement on the division of the waters of the Indus 
basin between India and West Pakistan had been reached by 
March 81, 1957 (the terminal date for discussions on the 
preparation of a comprehensive scheme), the vice-president of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(Mr. W, A. B, lliJTC) visited India and Pakistan in June for 
talks with the two Governments. Mr. Iliffbegan his discussions 
on June 7 in Delhi, where he met the Indian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Nehru, and the Minister for Irrigation, Mr. Patil ; pro- 
ceeded on June 11 to Lahore, where he discussed the question 
with the then Pakistani Premier, Mr. Suhrawardy, and the 
Finance Minister, Mr. Amjad All ; returned to Delhi for a 
second round of talks on June 20 ; and concluded his discus- 
sions with a brief visit to Karachi on June 24-25. 

Negotiations had been proceeding for three years on the 
basis of the Bank’s proposals of Feb. 5, 1954, winch envisaged 
(1) that Pakistan should have the exclusive use of the three 
western rivers of the Indus system (the Indus, Jhelum, and 
Chenab), and India the exclusive use of the three eastern 
rivers (the Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej) ; (2) that for a transitional 
period of about live years India should continue to supply 
Pakistan with water from the eastern rivers ; and (8) that 
India should bear the cost of building link canals in Pakistan 
to replace supplies from these rivers, u to the extent of benefit 
derived by her therefrom ” [sec 18789 A]. Whereas India 
had accepted these proposals almost immediately, Pakistan, on 
the strength of an independent report, had denied that the 
waters of the western rivers were sufficient for her needs, and 
only accepted the proposals several months later with certain 
qualifications. In an aide-memoire submitted to both Govern- 
ments in May 1950, the International Bank suggested certain 
modifications of its proposals, including the provision of 
storage facilities at India’s expense. 

Before leaving for Washington, Mr. lliff handed identical 
communications to bolh Governments making certain sugges- 
tions which, he stated, were “ directed to moving forward 
towards a solution of the problem on the lines of t.nc Bank’s 
proposals,” It was reported on duly 28 that Pakistan hud 
accepted Mr. lliff ’s proposals, subject to certain conditions, 
and had outlined a programme for their implementation, 
Mr, Patil stated on July 28 that India had also accepted the 
proposals. 

According to statements made by Mr. Patil In the Lok Sabha on 
July 25 and Aug, 1, th© suggestions mad© by Mr. lliff generally 
followed the 1954 proposals but were “ a little more accurate and 
precise in the manner of implementation, if the main principle that 
the wators of th© throe Western rivers should be reserved for Pakistan 
and the waters of the thro© Eastern rivers for India is accepted.'’ 
He added that the suggestions also sought to “ provide some 
machinery for roeolving points on which the Bank may be unuble to 
secure agreement.’* He explained that the Bank, after rooeiving 
the two Governments* views, would obtain th© comments of each 
Government on the views of the other, and would then decide 
whether the employment of its good offices could make any furthov 
contribution, and, if so, along what lines the work should proceed. 

Mr. Patil announced in the Lok Sabha on Aug. 1 that India 
had informed the International Bank and Pakistan that she 
would not wait more than five years before withdrawing water 
from the Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej rivers for her own purposes. 
By 1902 the Rajasthan Canal (which would be 500 miles long, 
the longest in the world, and would cost Rs. 600,000,000) and 
the Sirhind “ feeder ” canal would be completed, and as soon 
as they were ready they would be supplied with water from the 
three eastern rivers. In the past three years, he pointed out, 
Pakistan had spent between 200,000,000 and 250,000,000 
rupees on building link canals which were already capable 
of supplying 5,000,000 acre-feet of water, or half of what India 
was supply mg from the eastern rivers. 

A Pakistani Government spokesman declared on Aug. 10 
that Mr. Path's statement that India would withdraw water 
for the Rajasthan and Sirhind canals as soon as they were 
ready was 44 a threat to Pakistan’s political and economic 
security, and if Implemented would be regarded as an act 
of aggression against Pakistan.” Even the Bank’s proposals, 
he claimed, did not give India the right to stop or diminish 
#hter supplies from the eastern rivers to Pakistan until the 
completion, at India’s cost, of the works necessary to replace 
the supplies previously provided by those rivers. 

Negotiations for a new interim agreement on the supply of 
canal waters, to replace that which had expired on March 81, 
1957, and designed to Cover the period Oct. 16, 1957 to Oct. 15, 


1958, opened m Delhi on Nov. 28 under the auspices of the 
International Bank, but broke down owing to disagreement, 
between India and Pakistan over the question of payment for 
link canals built by Pakistan. 

Mr, Patil staled m the Lok Sabha on Dec, 20 that Pakistan 
had demanded that India should pay not only for the construc- 
tion of canals but also for their operation, whereas India was 
not prepared to agree to any payment except as part of an 
overall settlement. The. International Bank, he claimed, had 
twice before rejected attempts by Pakistan to make India pay 
for the cost of the canals. Mr. Qizilbush (the Pakistani 
Minister for Industry), on the other hand, said on Dee, 80 that 
in Pakistan's view the link canals were not part of an overall 
replacement plan. He added that Pakistan had offered under 
the interim agreement to operate the canals for India’s benefit, 
provided India agreed to pay for her share. Mr. Qkilbash 
claimed that the international Bank had supported Pakistan’s 
demand, and reiterated his Government’s willingness to submit 
any disputed questions to arbitration. 

In reply to the latter suggestion, it was semi-ofileially stated 
in Delhi on Dee. 80 that while minor points of disagreement 
could be settled by arbitration once Pakistan had accepted the 
essential features 'of the Bank’s 195 1 proposals -which India 
denied had been the case so far - arbitration on the canal 
waters dispute as a whole was not acceptable to India. 
(Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ Offices, London - 
The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prcv. rep, 12876 A $ X3789 A ; 15x44 D.) 


B. ALBANIA. — British and U.S. Planes forced down. 
- Release of Detained Pilots and Aircrew. 

It was announced by Tirana radio on Dec. 81 that a British 
freight plane with six people on board had been forced down 
at Valona on Dec. 81 by Albanian fighters, after having 
violated Albanian airspace in disregard of warning signals. 
The plane concerned, a Skymmier, belonged to Independent 
Air Travel (a British charter company) and was on a llight 
from DttsNcldorf to Singapore with a cargo of machinery for 
Karachi and Bangkok. Italian radar stations at Brindisi and 
Otrant.o (on the “ heel ” of Italy facing Albania) reported that 
they had seen two Albanian fighters intercept a civilian 
aircraft and escort it to Valona. 

The Skymaetcr was piloted by Captain M. Korubski (a former 
Polish bomber pilot with the R.A.F.), who Is chairman and managing 
director of Independent Air Travel ; two other pilots, an engineer 
officer, a steward, and an air hostess war© also on board the 
machine. Independent Air Travel operates a world -wide service of 
freight and passenger flights, mostly from Hum airport, near 
Bournemouth, 

The Albanian Government released the Skymmtcr on Jan. 4 
after representations had been made through the French 
Legation in Tirana. [The United Kingdom has no diplomatic 
relations with Albania, and only France and Italy among the 
Western countries maintain diplomatic missions in 'the Albanian 
capital.] 

On roturnlng to Britain, Captain Kossubskl explained that his 
ma chine had approached the Albanian coast eight miles closer than 
usual owing to bad weather conditions over the Adriatic, and had 
made a forced landing after warning shots by two Albanian MIG 
fighters ; he and the other members of the crew stated that they 
had boon well treated while in Albanian custody. Th© British 
Foreign Office announced on Jan, 0 that the incident was regarded 
as closed, adding that it was clear that tho machine had inadvertantly 
flown over Albanian territory owing to bad weather. It was noted 
that tho captain and crew had been well treated by the Albanians, 
and thanks were expressed to the French Minister in Tirana 
(M. Keller) for helping to secure their release. 

A further broadcast from Tirana radio on Jan. 7 announced 
that Albanian fighters had forced down a U.S. Shooting Star 
trainer plane over Albanian territory on Dec. 28, 1957, and 
that its pilot, Major Howard J. Curran, had been taken into 
custody. It was stated that the plane had been forced down 
near Berat, 80 miles inland from the Albanian coast.. The 
U.S. Air Force in Europe explained that a plane of this descrip- 
tion, piloted by Major Curran, had been missing since Dec. 28 
while on a flight from Ch&teauroux (France) to Naples, Major 
Curran was released by the Albanian authorities on Jan, 9 
after representations by the French Legation, and was allowed 
to leave for Belgrade in a Yugoslav airliner. On arrival in 
the Yugoslav capital, he explained that he had been forced to 
make an emergency landing through instrument failure and 
lack of fuel, and was unaware that he was on Albanian territory 
until taken into custody. He added that he had been treated 
with consideration while under detention. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 




A. NEW ZEALAND. — Severe Import Restrictions. 

The New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr. Walter Nash, 
announced on Jan. 1 that all future imports would be subject 
to licensing, and that trading banks would not allocate 
exchange to importers unless a licence had been issued by 
the Customs Department. 

Mr. Nash stated that New Zealand was facing her most 
serious oversea exchange position since the depression of the 
thirties. The deficit in the balance of payments had increased 
from £4,000,000 in the year ended September 1957 to an 
amount estimated at £80,000,000 in the calendar year 1957. On 
Dec. 25, New Zealand’s oversea funds were down to £45,500,000 
-—a reserve sufficient for only six weeks at the current rate of 
external payments. 

Mr. Nosh explained that, in considering various possible remedies, 
the Government had rejooted overseas “borrowing as too costly and as 
being no mote than a palliative. Exchange allocation without 
import control could give no guarantee that essential imports would 
be obtained or that dispensable ones would not he brought into the 
country, whilst alteration of the exchange rate would open the door 
to ” a wild spiral of costs and prices.” Overseas borrowing, he 
added, might require £50,000,000 — an amount which could not 
possibly be raised in the present state of the London market. More- 
over, the interest burden would be excessive. 

The Government was determined not to take aotion to curb 
purchasing power severely by methods which would cause wage-outs 
and unemployment ; it believed that New Zealand’s living standards 
and development could only be protected by a combination of 
exchange allocation and import selection. Accordingly, funds would 
be allocated for all imports of basic foodstuffs, such as wheat, tea, 
eofCoo, and dried fruits, and, to the full amount required, for a long 
list of basic raw materials used in N.Z. industry. Unused capacity in 
factories would be called upon to make good the loss of some less 
essential Imports, including soap, footwear, leather goods, woollen 
piece-goods and carpets. Also, funds would not be wasted for impor- 
ting many other iloms which New Zealand industry was well capable 
of supplying, but full allocations would bo made for essential 
materials needed for modioal and hospital use. 

Describing the drain on New Zealand’s oversea funds in recent 
weeks as ” the worst landslide in the country’s history,” Mr. Nash 
blamed the previous (National Party) Government for having allowed 
New Zealand’s overseas reserves to fall from £83,000,000 to 
£45,000,000 between Oct. 1 and Doo. 31. lie added that although 
the terms of trade had turned against Now Zealand in 1957 as a 
result of a sharp fall in export prices overseas, the reserves at the 
end of the year should have been at least sufficient for six months 
instead of for only six weeks. “ The main cause of the frittering 
away of our overseas reserves has boon exoessive importing,” Mr. 
Nosh added. “ Not only has Now Zealand spent more abroad than 
she has earned, but the National Government borrowed abroad over 
£20,000,000, some of which has gone into needless importing. Too 
many poople have been encouraged to live in an unreal world even 
when the country has been living on its capital and pledging its 
overseas assets to support this unreality.” 

The Minister of Customs (Mr. Boord) explained the working 
of the new import policy on Jan. 2. 

Mr. Boord said that, apart from a few necessary exceptions such 
as passengers' baggage, aU Imports into New Zealand would now 
require a licence. Goods previously exempt from licensing and 
shipped from the country of export up to Deo. 31 would, however, 
be admitted without licence. Goods shipped by Deo. 31 under 
licences for 1958 already issued would be deducted from any new 
licence to which importers were now entitled ; where the value of 
such goods exceeded the value of tho new licence, the excess licence 
would bo granted, but tho amount of the excess would be charged 
against any subsequent allocation. All goods on order at Jan. 1, 
1958, but not shipped for export to New Zealand before that date, 
would become subject to the new licensing provisions. 

Two schedules were published on Jan. 1 covering approxi- 
mately 1,000 items grouped into seven categories. These 
ranged from 44 A ” items, for which licences would be granted 
to the amount applied for from non-dollar sources or Japan, 
to 44 D ” items, for which no allocation was made. 

Items for which substantial cuts were made — all on the basis of 
the vain© of 1950 imports— -included electric irons and razors, toys, 
certain textile piece-goods, and cameras (7 5 per cent) ; assembled 
motor-vehicles, watches, china-ware, carpets and floor-covering (50 
per cent) ; whisky and other spirits (40 per cent) ; unassembled 
motor-vehicles, eleotrio motors, dairy machinery, cutlery, and 
imitation Jewellery (25 per cent) ; and agricultural machinery and 
implements (10 por cent). 

For knitted woollen underwear and outerwear, the new import 
quotas would be 50 per cent of the allocations already issued for 
1058, and the same reduction would apply to imports of tyres and 
tubes of specified sizes which were also made in New Zealand. 

Licences would be available on individual application for, inter 
alia, gramophone records, certain textile piece-goods, raw cotton, 
plated ware, and jewellery containing precious metals or precious 
or semi-precious stones. 


No licences would be granted (save in “the most exceptional 
circumstances ”) for cigarettes, cigars, tobacco, beer, biscuits, jams, 
jellies, nearly all footwear, lawn-mowers, neckties, woollen blankets, 
a wide range of leather goods, many speciality foodstuffs, furniture, 
soap and soap -powder, umbrellas, and cement. 

Items in the unrestricted category “ A ” included iron, steel, and 
metals generally, crude petroleum and motor-spirit, raw rubber, 
ball-bearings, wheat, tea, coffee, and dried fruits. 

Mr. Nash said on Jan. 8 that an estimate of how much 
overseas exchange would be saved by the import cuts would 
not be released for publication ; unofficial estimates, however, 
put the anticipated savings at 20 per cent of the 1957 level of 
imports, or approximately £50,000,000. 

The Minister of Industries and Commerce, Mr. P. N. 
Holloway, explained the industrial implications of the new 
policy in a broadcast on Jan. 6. 

Mr. Holloway mentioned that certain N.Z. industries which were 
using almost entirely N.Z. raw materials had been “languishing” 
in the last few years, particularly woollen mills, footwear factories, 
tanneries, and factories producing leather goods generally. It was 
the Government’s aim that these industries should produce more in 
future and that the publio should buy more woollen piece-goods, 
blankets, carpets, footwear, and leather goods made m New Zealand. 
Similarly, soap, cigarette, furniture, and building-board factories, 
which were all using New Zealand materials, should produce more 
to replace imports. Other industries which could achieve higher 
production with their existing equipment were engineering, garments, 
paints, bricks and tiles, and radio and communications. 

From a long-term point of view all the indications pointed to the 
fact that New Zealand would continue to find it difficult to export 
and sell enough in future years to provide for the payment of a very 
high level of imports for her expanding population. She had reached 
the stage where she could not rely for her manufacturing development 
on industries which imported all their parts and had them only 
assembled in New Zealand, and the Government intended that 
parts should be made more and more in New Zealand if reasonably 
economic. Mr. Holloway expressed the hope that all the industrial 
groups could meet together to develop specific plans for supplying 
New Zealand’s needs, both in the current year and in the future ; 
the Industries and Commerce Department would initiate such 
discussions, after which he (Mr. Holloway) himself would meet 
representatives of the various industries. The Minister added that 
while it was not the Government’s intention to encourage any and 
every industry to develop in New Zealand, there were “ things 
that can be well done here and that can be economically produced 
up to overseas standards,” and it was “ these things in which we 
are interested.” 

The Labour Government’s decision to impose import 
controls was strongly criticized on Jan. 2 by Mr. J. T. Watts, 
Minister of Finance in the former National Government. 

Mr. Watts maintained that the position of New Zealand’s overseas 
funds was not nearly as serious as the Prime Minister had claimed. 
One reason for tho deterioration in tho exchange position had been 
the rumours of an alteration in tho exchange rate following the 
Labour Party’s electoral victory. Funds had accordingly been 
remitted overseas, in some cases even before payment was due, 
whilst importers, influenced by threats of Labour candidates that 
controls would be introduced, had also increased their overseas orders 
in order to build up stocks. 

Continuing, Mr. Watts said that in addition to the £45,000,000 
mentioned by Mr. Nash, New Zealand had close on another £30,000,00 
in reserves invested in London, plus her holdings of gold. Moreover, 
the export season was now commencing and funds would start to 
build up immediately. There was no doubt that overseas funds had 
reached a lower level in the previous six weeks than was expected, 
and that some remedial action was necessary. He deplored, however, 
the return to a “ tight ” import policy covering all goods when there 
was only an excess of imports of between 5 and 10 per cent of the 
country’s total requirements. 

Import control, Mr. Watts concluded, would not by itself solve 
the real problem, which was “ an excess internal demand for goods 
and services— aggravated by Labour’s election promises of tax 
concessions, increased family benefits, pensions, and Government 
capital works.” 

Great concern was expressed in the United Kingdom at 
the reintroduction of general import control in New Zealand. 

A spokesman of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
said in London on Jan. 2 that New Zealand ranked fourth among 
buyers of British cars in the first 11 months of 1957, whilst a spokes- 
man of the Footwear Manufacturers’ Federation stated that New 
Zealand was fifth highest importer of British footwear in 1956. A 
spokesman of the British Electrical find Allied Manufacturers’ 
Association expressed the view that this industry would also be 
<« fairly heavily ” hit. A Board of Trade spokesman pointed out that 
in addition to cars and commercial vehicles, British exports to New 
Zealand included goods ranging from carpets and whisky to cloth 
and heavy machinery, other important items being paper and 
paper-board, wool and worsted yams, cotton and synthetic yarns* 
textiles, iron and steel, and electrical apparatus. 
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KKESINO’.S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


Jan. 25 - Feb. 1, 1958. 


The N.Z. Minister of Finance (Mr. Nordmcyer) disclosed on 
Jan. 1(5 that the Reserve Bank of New Zealand had sold 
£5,000, 000 worth of investments m London to provide money 
for trading needs. He said that overseas reserves had fallen 
from £113,000,000 in June 1957 to £44,000,000 in the first 
week of January, adding that the Labour Government was 
faced with a situation u not only serious but critical.” 
(Directorate of Information, Wellington - N.Z. Department of 
External Affairs - Times - Financial Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Economist) 

Note. U.It. exports to New Zealand amounted to £140,100,000 in 
1055 and £127,900,000 in 1950 ; taking the first 11 months of 1957, 
the estimated annual total in that year was £140,000,000. The 1055 
figure represented 4.6 per cent of total British exports, the 1950 figure 
3.9 per oout, and the estimated 1957 figure 4.1 per cent. The largest 
export items woro (in that sequence) : cars and commercial vehicles 
(£17,342,000 in 1955, £13,770,000 in 1950, and an estimated 
£15,310,000 in 1957) ; electrical machinery (£12,318,000 in 1955 ; 
£10,491,000 in 1956; and an estimated £11,718,000 in 1957); 
miscellaneous textile manufactures, including carpets in particular 
(£9,523,000 in 1955 ; £8,885,000 in 1050 ; and an estimated 

£9,185,000 in 1957) ; cotton yarns and fabrics (£6,983,000 in 1955 ; 
£0,098,000 in 1956 ; and an estimated £0,702,000 in 1955) ; woollen 
yarns and fabrics (£4,819,000 in 1955 ; £3,997,000 in 1950 ; and an 
estimated £4,533,000 in 1957), synthetic fibre yarns and fabrics; 
clothing, footwear, etc. ; and bovoragos. 

Fifty-five per cent of total Now Zealand imports came from the 
United Kingdom in 1955, and 53.0 per cent in 1950. (/economist) 

A. DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS. - Corrigendum. 

In summarizing the proceedings in the U.N. Disarmament Sub- 
committee daring the lust week of August 1957, certain incorrect 
dates woro inadvertently given on pages 15943-44 — i.o, in the text 
between the cross-heading “Now Western Proposals on Disarma- 
ment” on page 15943 (near end of first column) and the cross- 
hoading “ The Disarmament Question at tho United Nations ” on 
page 15944. Tho correct chronological sequence of events during 
this period was as follows : 

August 21— Tlxo Western proposals for a suspension of nuclear 
tests were presented orally in tho sub -committee by tho Western 
delegates. 

August 27 ~- Tho Soviet dolegate (M. Zorin) criticized those pro- 
posals on tho ground that they nullified tho possibility of reaching 
agreement on the suspension of unclear tests by linking the question 
with other disarmament measures. In addition, lie rejected the 
Western proposals for serial inspection which hud been put forward 
on Aug. 2 (see page 15942). In a Htrongly-worded speech, M. Zorin 
accused the Western Powers of intensifying the arms race, Increasing 
the production of nuclear weapons, etc. 

August 28 — President Elsenhower issued a statement deploring 
M. Zorin’s “scornful words” and expressing disappointment at 
tho Soviet rojootion of the Western proposals. 

August 29 — Tho full Western disarmament proposals wore placed 
beforo the sub-committee, embodying tho proposals of Aug. 2 for 
ground and aerial inspection, tho proposals of Aug. 21 for suspension 
of nuclear tests, and other proposals on disarmament as shown under 
cross-headings. M, Zorin said that these proposals contained 
“ nothing new,” and the sub -committee decided on Sept. 0 to 
suspend its sessions aim die, as stated. (Ed. K.G.A.) 

B. NEPAL. — Road Construction Programme. 

The Indian and Nepalese Governments signed on Jan. 2 a 
tripartite agreement belween Nepal, India, and the U.S.A. for 
the construction of roads in Nepal. The agreement was 
subsequently signed by the U.S. Ambassador in Delhi (Mr. 
Ellsworth Bunker), who is also Ambassador to Nepal and was 
unable to fly to Khatmandu because of illness. It was stated 
in the Indian Press that the three Governments would contri- 
bute over 50,000,000 rupees in the next ftve years for building 
about 900 miles of roads in Nepal. The present mileage of 
hard-surface roads in that country is only 150. 

(The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prev. rep. 15648 F 5 15449 C.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Civil Aviation. - Round-the- 
world Service by Qantas Empire Airways. 

A round-the-world air service by Qantas Empire Airways 
was inaugurated on Jan. 14 when two Super-Constellations 
left Melbourne on their round journey of 25,000 miles, which 
took less than six days. The two aircraft set out on opposite 
routes to London, one by way of the U.S.A. and the other via 
the Middle East. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 
(Prev. rep. 15829 C 5 15*34 A.) 

D. PERSIA. — Death of Dad Shah. 

Dad Shah, the notorious bandit whose gang ambushed and 
killed three American citizens and two Persians in March 1957, 
killed in the Baluchistan desert on June 11 after a live-hour 
Persian security forces, in which there were 
fatal sides.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15532 A.) 


E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Record Steel Production 
in 1957. - Outlook and Expansion Plans for 195^- 

Fitni res issued by the Iron and Steel Hoard on Jan. S) showed 
that U.K. steel production m 1957 reached the record flgum 
of 21,699,000 tons, compared with 20,659,000 Urns m llb> 6 . 
Production of pig-iron in 1957 was also a record, amounting to 
14,283,000 tons compared with 18,170,000 tons in 1956. 

Detailed figures for the fourth quarter of 1957 are given below, 
with I960 figures for comparison ; 

1957 1930 



Weekly 

Annual 

Weekly 

Annual 


Average 

Rato 

Average 

Rato 


Toxin 

Tons 

Tons 

Tens 



Steel Ingots and Casting® 

October 

, . 437,800 

22,700,000 

419,100 

21,799,000 

November . . 

. 429,200 

22,319,000 

420,400 

22,172,000 

December . . 

. 397,900 

20,092,000 

395,900 

20,587,000 

Fourth Quarter 

. 421,000 

21,920,000 

413,800 

21,519,000 



Pig-Iron 


October 

, 285,500 

14,8*14,000 

200,700 

13,558,000 

November . . 

. 281,500 

14,039,000 

202,700 

13,000,000 

December . . 

. 275,500 

14,320,000 

202,300 

13,037,000 

Fourth Quart or 

. 280,800 

14,004,000 

201,900 

13.018.000 


Recent developments in connexion with the steel industry 
are summarized below : 


Import Duties. The Hoard of Trade announced on Nov, 29, 1957 
that tho suspension of import duties on iron and steel plates would 
bo continued for a further six numthH from March 18, 1058 (i.o. until 
Sept. 18, 1958). Duty would, however, be restored on most grades 
of blast furnace forro-mungutiCHC and sheet, 

Closing of Welsh Steelworks. Molmrd Thomail and Baldwins Ud. 
announced on Oct. 22 that two of their older-type steel works in 
West Wales -the (JwmColln works and the Urovesond works, both at 
►Swansea -“-would be closed down within a few weeks. Over 1,000 
employees would bo affected, but everything possible would lie done 
to offer alternative employment and to mitigate hardship to those 
for whom other work could not be found, Tho closures wore ” an 
Inevitable result of the modernization of the industry which had 
taken place progressively In recent years.” On Jan, 27, 1938 Urn 
firm announced that circumstances had arisen which made it 
“inevitable” that the Houth Wales Hteel Works at blandly 
(employing about 500 men) should be dosed permanently within the 
next few weeks. 

Messrs. Thomas and Baldwins had previously announced on Jan. 14 
that two steel-sheet works in West Wales -tho Bontardawe works 
in the Swansea valley (employing about 250) and the Whitford 
works, Briton Ferry (employing nearly 200)— would be temporarily 
closed from Jan. 20 and Jan. 27 respectively owing to shortage of 
orders. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation, in the number of its 
quarterly Steel Review published on Jan. 1 , stated that although 
the British steel industry was expected to produce more in 
1958 than its 1957 output, demand was unlikely to be sufficient 
to allow production to rise to the industry’s total available 
capacity of 28,500, 000 tons. Stressing that* the Government’s 
financial measures, especially those restraining investment, 
were “ certain to affect steel consumption in Britain,” the 
review said that the industry hoped, however, to offset the 
expected reduction in home demand by expanding exports. 
These had risen in 1957 to an estimated total of about 4,000,000 
ingot tons (the highest figure since 1923) as compared with 
8,800,000 tons in 1950, It was hoped to do even better in 
1958. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15280 A.) 

F. JAPAN. — < Legalization of Metric System. 

A Government decree went into operation on Jan, 1 making 
the metric syslem of weights and measures compulsory in all 
shops and businesses throughout Japan, and also for a number 
of other purposes such as land surveys, Although the metric 
system was ofilcially adopted 80 years ago, it had never gained 
universal acceptance and a cumbersome mixture of British, 
American and Japanese weights and measures had been in 
general use for decades. Japanese housewives, for example, 
had had to do their shopping in British pounds, metric kilo- 
grams, or the Japanese rnomme (a fractional part of an ounce), 
according to the method favoured by the shopkeeper. More- 
over, while all Japanese roads are sign-posted in kilometres, 
it had been customary to calculate distances in the traditional 
n (about 2 J miles). — (New York Times) 

G. UNITED KINGDOM. - War Damage Payments. 

The War Damage Commission announced on Jan. 14 that it 
had paid out £28,250,000 in war damage payments during 1957, 
bringing total war damage payments by the Commission to 
£1,222,500,000 in 4,718,000 separate payments.— (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15363 B.) 
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A. RHODESIA AND NYAS ALAND FEDERATION. 
— Passage of Federal Electoral Bill. - Objection by 
African Affairs Board. 


Hit* iM-doml Electoral Bill was introduced in the Rhodesian 
Patliinnent on Dec. Hi, 1057 by the Law Minister 
(Mr. J. M. Greenfield) and received a second reading on 
I)ee. 18 by 521 votes to seven. The Bill, details of which had 
been published on Sept. 19 [see 15781 A], dealt with the method 
or election of members of Parliament as enlarged by the 
Constitution Amendment Act, which had become law on Dec. 16, 
1957. 

During the second muling debate, Sir John Moffat (chairman of 
the African Affairs Board) stated that ho and other members repre- 
seating African views were seeking legal advioo on the Bill and on 
the t (institution Amendment Act, with a view to possible Supreme 
Court action. The method of election of African members from the 
Northern Territories, ho maintained, was the responsibility of the 
Territorial Governments and not of the Federal Government, and it 
was on this point that legal opinion was being sought. Accusing the 
Government of breaking faith with the Africans, Sir John said that 
whilst Africans would have little say in electing the members of 
unspecified race, Europeans would have a groat say in electing the 
additional African representatives. 


Kopiy ing to the debate, Mr. Greenfield said that the Government 
had taken the view that under the Constitution the Bill required the 
prior consent of the three Territories, even though the legal advisers 
in some Territories had doubts whether this was necessary. Nothing 
but good, ho maintained, could come from the system whereby 
Africans were elected by voters on the common roll, most of them 
Europeans, as the European was thereby introduced to African 
politicians in a normal political atmosphere. Mr. Greenfield refuted 
Wb John Moffat’s charge that the Government was “ flooding ” the 
electoral rolls with European voters and that no African would ever 
he elected ns an M.l\ of unspecified race. Actually, Mr. Greenfield 
said, the Bill would bring largo numbers of African voters on to the 
rolls, and In Nyasaland there would from the first bo more African 
voters than Europeans on the common roll ; there was therefore 
every possibility in the long term of Africans being elected on this 
roll, especially in Nyasaland. 


When the debate was resumed in committee on Jan. 6, 
1958, the African Affairs Board gave notice that it considered 
the Bill to be a measure discriminating against Africans, on 
the ground that whereas at present European voters controlled 
29 members and Africans four, under the Bill Europeans 
would control 49 and Africans still only four. A proposal by 
Sir John Moffat for the adjournment of the debate until an 
all-party conference could discuss a better franchise system 
was rejected after a division. The Bill was given a third reading 
on Jan, 9 by 25 votes to eight, thus gaining the necessary 
two-thirds majority. 

Hpouking In the third reading debate, Mr. Greenfield denied the 
contention of the African Affairs Board that the Bill was a differen- 
tiating measure against Africans. The Board, ho said, based its 
conclusions mainly on the fact that Europeans and Africans m the 
Federation luul different standards of education and wealth, but the 
real question was whether the Bill imposed disabilities or conditions 
on A fi Ioann width were not imposed on Europeans. The Bill was 
meticulous In avoiding any such differentiating conditions, and all 
the conditions laid down applied equally to both races. 

Sir John Moffat said that “the error and tragedy of the Bill ” was 
that the Government were responsible to a Europoan electorate and 
had had that In mind when drawing up tho Bill. II o was satisfied 
that the members of tho Government Party were acting from the 
highest motives, but tho African people in tho Northern Territories 
would not believe that and thought that tho franchise was being 
moved out of their roach. 


Lord Malvern (the former Federal Prim© Minister) supported tho 
Bill, which ho described as a liberal measure which would enfranchise 
a very large number of Africans, thus giving thorn the opportunity 
of learning the system of government and of making their contribu- 
tion to tho Federation. Lord Malvern added that, while they were 
working for the day when there would be complolo partnership by 
evolution, he was convinced that it would not bo possible “ to put 
partnership across*’ as long as the Federation's domestic affairs 
were discussed In the U.K, Parliament, and as long as there were 
nominated, members of the Federal Parliament. 


Tho eight members voting against tho Bill were Sir John Moffat 
and tho Rev. A. Doig (the two specially appointed European members 
from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland representing African 
interests) j the two African members from Nyasaland (Mr. Chirwa 
and Mr. JCumbikano) ; one of tho two African members from 
Northern Rhodesia (Mr, Yamba) ; and the three Dominion Party 
members (Mr. W. J, Field, Mr. G. F. M. van Eedon, and Mr. R. W. 
Williamson). Mr* M. M. Howe, one of the two African members 
from Southern Rhodesia, had previously announced that he would 
support the Bill as a compromise attempt to solve a very difficult 
problem, 

It was explained in Salisbury that, in terms of the Federal 
Constitution, only Bills to amend the Constitution were in 
certain circumstances brought before the British Parliament 
fot approval. The Electoral Bill, however, was not designed 


to amend the Constitution and was therefore not subject to 
that procedure. Nevertheless, under Article 10 of the Con- 
stitution, the Electoral Bill was a measure reserved for the 
signification of her Majesty’s pleasure, and it was for the British 
Government to advise her Majesty in the matter of the Boyal 
Assent. — (Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 

(Prev. rep. 15781 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Oil Import Restrictions 
extended to West Coast. - Canadian Protests. 

It was announced m Washington on Dec. 24 that the U.S. 
Government had cancelled the special exemption of Pacific 
Coast areas from the “ voluntary ” restrictions on oil imports 
into the United States, thus making the cut in such imports 
applicable to the whole country. 

The U.S. measure aroused great concern in Canada, and it 
was announced in Ottawa on Dec. 24 that the Canadian 
Government had made 44 the strongest possible representa- 
tions ” on the matter because it could not 44 accept the view 
that there was any justification for U.S. limitations on oil 
coming from Canada, either on economic or on defence 
grounds.” The Canadian Finance Minister (Mr. Fleming), 
speaking in the Dominion House of Commons on Jan. 3, 
accused the U.S. A. of violating the NATO agreement con- 
cerning co-operation between member-countries. 

Mr. Fleming disclosed that the Canadian Government knew m 
advance that the restrictions were going to be imposed. During 
the NATO meeting m Pans, however, Mr. Diefenbaker and himself 
had discussed the matter with President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Anderson (U S. Secretary of the Treasury) and had explained (i) 
that the restrictions wore doing groat harm to Canada, particularly 
in view of her large trade imbalance with the U.S.A. and of the U.S. 
farm products disposal programme ; (ii) that the U.S. Pacific States 
were a natural market for Canadian oil, and would depend on it in 
wartnne ; and (111) that the U S. action wonld run counter to the 
principles of U.S. -Canadian economic co-oporation. Mr. Fleming 
said that the President and U.S. officials had seemed impressed 
by the Canadian arguments, and he and Mr. Diefenbaker had been 
led to beliove that Canadian oil shipments to the U.S. Pacific States 
would be exempted from the regulation. On Dec. 23, however, they 
had learned that there would be no exemption m favour of Canada. 

After saying that Canada would continue to protest u in the most 
vigorous terms ” against the U.S. measure, Mr, Fleming refuted the 
U.S. argument that the oil import restrictions were necessary for 
reasons of national security — stressing m this connexion that the 
refineries in the State of Washington which had hitherto taken 
Canadian oil had been established with specific U.S. approval The 
U.S. action, he added, was “in ill accord” with the communique 
of the NATO Council, which had stressed the economic solidarity 
of the memher-countrieB. 

A formal Canadian protest Note was sent to the U.S. 
Government on Jan 17. It said that Canadian imports of 
U.S. oil m 1956 had exceeded $100,000,000, and added : 

44 Surely it is unwise to jeopardize this two-way trade, which 
works to the benefit of both countries ? ... In the view of the 
Canadian Government, most imports of Canadian oil must be 
judged in the context of overall trade relations between the 
two countries . . . [and] cannot be viewed as an isolated 
action.” The Note therefore urged the U.S. Administration 
to 44 reconsider its oil import programme and remove the 
limitations . . . imposed on the importation of oil from Canada.” 
(New York Times - Department of External Affairs, Ottawa - 
Montreal Star - Times) (Prev. rep. 15779 C.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Union Membership. 

Figures published in the December 1957 issue of the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette showed that the aggregate membership of 
trade unions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland at Dec. 31, 
1956 was about 9,700,000, compared with about 9,664,000 at 
Dec. 31, 1955, Of the 647 unions in existence at the end of 
1956, 354 had fewer than 1,000 members, whilst 16 unions 
(together accounting for G7.2 per cent of total trade union 
membership) had over 100,000 members. Twenty-five of 
the unions had their headquarters in Northern Ireland. 

Of the total number of unions, 400 with an aggregate 
membership of 8,549,325, had an income m 1956 of £23,424,000, 
against expenditure of £20,432,000 ; their funds at Dec. 31, 
1956 totalled £79,495,000. — (Ministry of Labour Gazette) 
(Prev. rep. 15853 A ; 14675 B ; 12073 B.) 

D. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Consecration of First Arab 
Bishop in Anglican Church. 

The first Arab bishop in the Anglican Church (the Rt. Rev. 
Najib Cub’ain) was consecrated on Jan. 6 as Bishop in Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria. The consecration was performed in St. 
George’s Cathedral, Jerusalem, by the Rt. Rev. A. C. Maelnnes, 
Archbishop in Jerusalem. — (Church Times) , : , 
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A. SIAM. — General Elections. - Formation of 
National Socialist Party. - New Government formed by 
General Thanom Kittikachorn. 

General elections were held in Siam on Dec. 15 for a new 
National Assembly of 285 members, of whom 100 were directly 
elected and 125 nominated by King Phunuphon Aduldet. 
The elected (first-category) seats were contested by 183 
candidates representing 19 political parties, while tiie nominated 
(second-category) members consisted for the greater part of 
Army oilicers nominated by the King on the advice of Field- 
Marshal Sarit Thanaral, the Supreme Commander of the 
armed forces. 

The elections were held under the surveillance of the Army 
authorities, who had previously declared that they would be 
41 free and unfettered ” and that no corrupt practices of any 
description would be tolerated. No obstacles were placed in 
the way of any of the political parties, and the elections took 
place throughout the country in a quiet and orderly atmos- 
phere. Unlike the elections of February 1957 [see 15015 A|, 
no allegations of corrupt or illegal practices were brought 
against any party or group. Of the electorate of 9,859,000 
registered voters (out of a total population of about 23,000,000), 
some 85 per cent went to the poll — a percentage about equal 
to that in previous elections. 

Of the 160 elected seats, 45 were won by the Unionist 
(Sahaboom) party, a moderate group comprising right-centre 
and left-centre elements, founded in July last and led by 
Dr, Sukich Nimmanliemin, Minister of Economic AlTairs in 
Mr. Pole Sarasin’s 44 caretaker ” administration (see 15773 A). 
The Democratic ( Prachatipat ) party, a right-wing liberal 
group led by Nai Phuang Aphaiwongse, won 39 scats, while 15 
seats went to various left-wing groups and 61 seats to Indepen- 
dent candidates — the latter including many members of the 
Seri Manangasila party formerly led by Field-Marshal Pibul 
Songgram. 

As none of the parties obtained an overall majority, Field- 
Marshal SariL Thanaral entered into discussions with military 
and political leaders which resulted on Dee. 19 in the formation 
of a National Socialist party comprising the 123 nominated 
members of the Assembly, the 45 Unionist members, and about 
40 members of the Seri Manangasila who had been dee ted as 
Independents— the new party thereby obtaining an overall 
majority of about 210 seats in the National Assembly. The 
National Socialist party thus represented a coalition between 
the Army, moderate political opinion of the right-centre and 
left-centre, and followers of Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram, 
who had been overthrown by Field-Marshal Sarit Thanarat 
in the bloodless cowp d'itat of Sept. 10-17, 1957 (see 15773 A). 
Field-Marshal Sarit Thanarat became leader of the new party, 
but declined to accept the Premiership. 

A new Government was formed on Jan. 3, 1958, with 
General Thanom Kittikachorn as Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defence, There were three Vice-Premiers — Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, General Prapart Charusathien, and Dr. Sukich 
Nimmanhemin, who retained the portfolios of Foreign Affairs, 
the Interior, and Economic Affairs respectively. 

The other Ministers were : Dr. Serm Vinichaikd— -Finance ; 
Nai Vibul Thommabut-— Agriculture ; Major-General Pong Punakarn 
— Communications ; Phya Atthakarl Nibhon — Justice ; Mom 
Luang Pin Malakul — Education ; Phra Prakas Satakom — Co-opera- 
tives ; Nai Chalerm Prommart — Health ; and Major-General Krit 
Punakan — Industry. In addition there were five Ministers without 
portfolio and 12 deputy Ministers. 

General Thanom Kitticliakorn (47), second-in-command of 
the Siamese Army, was one of the leaders of the coup which 
overthrew Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram. A Regular Army 
officer, he served as Minister of Defence in Mr. Pote Sarasin’s 
Cabinet but had otherwise taken little part in political affairs. 
He was Commander of the First Army Corps, which includes 
the Bangkok area. Of the other Ministers, Prince Wan 
remained at the Foreign Ministry (serving concurrently as 
permanent Siamese representative at the U.N.), General 
Prapart Charusathien at the Ministry of the Interior, and 
Dr. Sukich Nimmanhemin at the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 
Most of the civilian Ministers are either non-party members or 
members of the Unionist Party. 

m a press statement on taking office as Prime Minister, General 
Thanom Kittikachorn emphasized that his Government remained 
** 100 per oent^ anti-Co mmuni at " and would continue to co-operate 
ffilly with the West. There would he no change in Siam's foreign 
policy, wMcfc would remain based on the U.N. Charter and the 
^’^^Mwto^l^^^^r^^ThanrM'Klbtjkachom added that his Govern- 
ment would take all necessary measures to halt Chinese Communist 
infiltration, would oo-operate with Malaya in suppressing Communism 


in South-East Asia, and dosirod co-operation with othor Asian 
countrios which were not members of BICATO, such as India, Burma, 
Ceylon and Indonesia. 

Mr. Pole Surasin, who returned to his post as Secretary- 
General of SEATO (see 15992 K), declined to take office in 
the new Government but agreed to become adviser to General 
Thanom Kittikachorn, for whom lie expressed full support. 
(Times - Le Monde, Pans - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15773 A ; t$6x$ A.) 

B. RUMANIA. — Death of President Groza. - 
Election of President Maurer. - New Foreign Minister. 

Dr. Petru Groza, President of the Rumanian People’s 
Republic, died on Jan. 7, aged 72. 

Born in Transylvania (then port of Austria-Hungary), he practised 
law at Dova, where ho v\as a large landowner, and served as a 
sergeant-major in the Austro-Hungarian Army during the 1914-18 
war, Htarting his political career m a member of Hr. Mania's National 
Peasant Party, he was elected to the Rumanian Parliament in 1919, 
hold various posts in Marshal Avoivhou'h Government until 1927 
(Including those of Minister for Transylvania and Minister of Com- 
munications), and in 1953 played a loading part in forming the left- 
wing Ploughmen's Front (Frontal Huuarilor ), which imbsoquontly 
concluded a ** popular front" agreement with the Communists. Ho 
was imprisoned for these political activities, released in 1941* and 
served as a Vico -Premier in the Hunntosou and Radosou Governments 
of 1944-45. 

I)r. Groza became Prime Minister In 1945 and continued in that 
office until 1952. Ills seven-year Premiership was marked by the 
abdication of King Michael (1947) ; the purging of anti -Communist 
elements from the Ploughmen's Front, in which Hr. Groza took a 
loading part ; the trial and condemnation to life Imprisonment of 
Dr. Muniu ; and the conclusion of a 20-year treaty with the Boviet 
(Mon, signed by Dr. Groza in Moscow in 1948. In 1952 he was 
elected President of the Presidium of tho Grand National Assembly 
(the official title of tho Rumanian President) after he had been 
succeeded in the Premiership by M. Gheorghlu-DeJ. Dr, Groza was 
one of Rumania's best-known classical scholars and enjoyed a 
considerable academic reputation. 

M. Ion Gheorghe Maurer (50), the Foreign Minister, was 
unanimously deeded President of Rumania by the Grand 
National Assembly on Jan. 11 in succession to the lute Dr. 
Groza, lie was succeeded as Foreign Minister by M. Avram 
Bunaem (the Minister of Justice), the Justice portfolio being 
taken over by M. Diaconeseu. President Maurer, who comes 
from a German minority district in Transylvania, has been a 
member of the Rumanian Communist Party for over 20 years 
and was elected to its central committee in 1948. 

(Le Monde, Paris - Times) (Prev. rep. 1:5660 A j 12757 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Army, - General Fasting 
appointed Chief of Imperial General Staff, - Other 
Army Appointments. 

The War Office announced on Jan. 31 that (I) General Sir 
Francis Festing, C.-in-C., Far East Land Forces, would 
succeed Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templet as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff from September 1958 ; ( 2 ) that LieuL- 
General Sir Richard Hull, Deputy Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, would succeed General Festing as C.-in-C., 
Far East Land Forces, in June ; and (3) that Lieu l, -General 
H. E. Pyman, G.O.C. First Corps in Germany, would succeed 
General Hull as Deputy C.I.G.S. 

General Festing (55) was one of the youngest British 
generals during the last world war and commanded the 36th 
Division in Burma, where he once led a platoon in action 
while divisional commander. Since the war he had been 
Director of Weapons and Development at the War Office, had 
served at SHAPE, and was G.O.C* British Troops in Egypt 
from 1952-54 and G.O.C. Eastern Command from 1954-56. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev, rep. 15669 A $ 14159 A,) 

D. AVIATION. — World Altitude Record. 

A new world altitude record was set up on Jan. 17 by a 
French Trident II jet fighter, piloted by M. Roger Carpcntier, 
which reached a height of 22,000 metres (about 72,100 feet) 
and thereby beat the previous record of 70,000 feet set up by a 
British Canberra bomber in August 1957. The machine took 
off from Istres airfield, near Marseilles. The Trident I/, built 
by the SociiU Sud- Aviation (one of the French State aircraft 
companies), is an interceptor powered by two small turbo-jets 
and four tail-rockets, and is capable of living at twice the speed 
of sound.-— (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15744 B). 

E. WALES. — Minister of State for Welsh Affairs. 

It was announced in the London Ornette on Jan, 31 that the 

Minister of State for Welsh Affairs, Mr, David Lewis, had 
taken the title of Baron Brecon, of Llanfeigan in the County 
of Brecknock.— (Times) (Prev. rep. Lord Brecon, 159x1 A.) 
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Jan. 25— Feb. 1, 1958. 


A. SHIPPING. — World Tonnage and Construction in 
I 9S7- ~ Continued Supremacy of Japanese Shipbuilding. 

Statistical tables published by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
in November 1057 gave the total of world shipping at June So! 
1057 as 110,21.(1,081 gross tons, compared with 105,200,3G1 
gross tons at June ill), 1050. The sizes of the principal national 
leots (excluding ships under 100 tons, sailing ships, and 
barges) in imd-1057 and nud-1050 are shown in the following 

iiiluiCS * 


United States* 



1957 

Gross Tons 
25,910,855 

1956 

Gross Tons 
26,145,642 

United. Kingdom 



19,857,491 

19,545,875 

Norway 



8,488,164 

8,035,340 

Liberia 



7,466,429 

5,584,378 

Italy . . 



4,551,956 

4,415,070 

4,196,762 

Japan . . 

. . 


4,075,781 

British Commonwealth 

(except U.K.) 

4,17 4,463 T 

4,009,946 

Netherlands . . 



4,335,356 

4,006,077 

Panama 



4,129,029 

3,925,751 

France 



4,009,783 

3,943,201 

Germany (Western) 



3,605,687 

3,206,381 

Bwodou 



3,047,535 

2.922,092 

BovM Union 



2,708,607 

2,635,961 

Denmark 



1,857,478 

1.695,221 

Hpain 



1,505,224 

1,437,805 

Greece 



1,471,545 

1,307,336 

Argentina 



1,038,559 

1,049,869 

Brazil .. 



891,480 

862,066 

Finland 



754,720 

751,818 

Turkey 



593,505 

601,485 

Belgium 



579,432 

539,829 

Portugal 



547,037 

536,765 

China 



541,690 

552,552 

Costa Rica 



519,341 

507,706 


*Tneludtng reserve /loot, estimated at about 12,750,000 tons at 
Juno BO, 1057 and at about 14,000,000 tons at June 30, 1946. 


tt unhiding 1,521,241 tons roistered in Canada; 625,641 tons in 
India ; 500,280 tons in Australia ; 419,315 tons in Hong Kong ; 
251,034 tons in Now Zealand; 176,628 tons in South Africa ; and 
143,558 tons In Pakistan, 


Although the record increase in world tonnage during 1957 
was widely distributed amongst the principal maritime nations, 
the largest percentage expansion (88.7 per cent) was shown 
by the Liberian “ flag of convenience.” 

Of world tonnage of all types, 87.0 per cent were motor- 
ships and 55.1 per cent oil-burning steamers, making a total 
of 92.1 per cent using oil fuel. 


Of the total world tonnage, the largest group again consisted of 
ships of 6,000-8,000 gross tons, but a large proportion of these 
(Including the U.S. reservo Hoot) were out of commission. By far the 
greatest amount of tonnage built in tho past five years, however, fell 
within the 10,000-15,000 tons group ; 75 per cent of these ships and 
84 per cent of ships of more than 15,000 tons were oil tankers. The 
recent trend toward still larger tankers was shown by the considerable 
increase slnoe 1056 in ships of ovor 20,000 gross tons. 


Of tho principal maritime nations, Liberia had the largest propor- 
tion of modem tonnage, with 50.0 per cent under five years old, 
followed by Western Germany (47.9 por cent), Norway (38.0 per cent), 
Denmark (06.2 per cent), Sweden (33.5 por cent), Japan (31.3 per 
cant), th© Netherlands (28.9 per oent), France (25.9 per cent), the 
United Kingdom (22.8 per oent), and Italy (21.9 per cent). Only 
8,7 per cent of tonnage registered in the United States was under 
five years old. 

The world tanker fleet at June 80, 1957 totalled 29,937,882 
gross tons, or about 27.2 per cent of all ships, compared with 
20,8 per cent at June 80, 1950. 

The largest tanker floeta were owned by the United Kingdom 
(5,585,860 tons), Norway (4,747,002 tons), Liberia (4,142,706 tons), 
the U.B.A. (4,142,040 tons), Panama (2,135,244 tons), Italy 
(1,342,202 tons), Franco (1,304,172 tons), and the Netherlands 
(1,116,746 tons). 


Shipbuilding Returns. 

Returns published by Lloyd's Register of Shipping on 
Jan. 22, 1058 gave the gross tonnage of merchant ships under 
construction throughout the world at Dec. 81, 1957 as 9,947,977, 
excluding ships building in the U.S.S.R. and China, as well as 
ships under 100 tons, barges, etc. Of the total, 28.58 per cent 
was building in the United Kingdom and 76.42 per cent else- 
where. 

Ships building In Great Britain and Northern Ireland numbered 
$41 of 2,345,408 tons (steamers 1,070,113 tons, motorships 1,275,295 
tons) including 4 steamers of over 30,000 tons, 7 of 25,000-30,000 
tons/ 16 steamers and 2 motorships of 20,000-25,000 tons, and 5 
steamers and 2 motorships of 15, 000-20, 000 Ion 0 . 0, J*® 
ships (1,943,250 tons) were building for Great Britain and N. Ireland, 
oo m ft ft oft tons) for other British Commonwealth countries, 11 
(1 A tL to* NoUy 8 (81,420 tons) (or Liberia 3 <32 280 tone) 
for the Irish Republic, 8 (25,800 tons) for Belgium, 1 (17,900 tons) 
for P anama , 2 (15,550, tons) for Greece, 4 (10,000 tons) for Cuba, 4 


(2,740 tons) for the U.S.S.R., 2 small vessels for Poland and 1 for 
Kuwait, and 4 ships (44,550 tons) for unspecified countries. Principal 
shipbuilding areas were : the Clyde (100 ships of 637,344 tons), the 
Tyne (41 ships of 446,480 tons), Belfast (19 ships of 303,055 tons), 
the Tees (24 ships of 263,838 tons), Sunderland (32 ships of 259,108 
tons), and Liverpool (16 ships of 156,168 tons). 

Ships building abroad numbered 1,340 of 7,602,569 tons (steamers 
3,308,205 tons, motorships 4,294,364 tons), divided as follows : 
Japan 161 (1,589,280 tons), Italy 104 (939,537 tons). Western Germany 
223 (928,027 tons), the U.S.A. 39 (695,339 tons), Netherlands 173 
(643,314 tons), Sweden 75 (611,252 tons), France 65 (521,837 tons), 
Norway 77 (324,692 tons), Finland 69 (208,845 tons), Poland 70 
(186,632 tons), Denmark 32 (175,559 tons), British Commonwealth 
countries 55 (161,665 tons), Yugoslavia 27 (146,079 tons), Belgium 16 
(144,428 tons), Portugal 28 (42,912 tons), Turkey 9 (7,637 tons), 
Peru 1 (4,297 tons), Argentina 1 (1,600 tons). Four small vessels 
were building in the Irish Republic, 2 each in Indonesia and Austria, 
and 1 in Brazil. The total included 4 steamers of over 30,000 tons 
in the U.S.A., 2 each in Italy and Japan, 1 each in France, Western 
Germany, and the Netherlands; and 11 steamers of 25,000-30,000 
tons building In Japan, 4 in the U.S.A., and 1 each in France, Germany, 
and Sweden. 


Tankers building throughout the world numbered 332 of 
4,888,561 tons, including 75 (1,048,408 tons) in the U.K., 
45 (869,041 tons) in Japan, 80 (581,262 tons) in Italy, 25 
(406,795 tons) in the U.S.A., 25 (406,795 tons) in Sweden, 
22 (292,107 tons) in the Netherlands, 40 (259,924 tons) in 
Western Germany, 13 (240,605 tons) in France, and 18 (213,119 
tons) in Norway. 

Launchings and Keel-Layings in Fourth Quarter of 1957. 

Ships launched during the last quarter of 1957 included the 
Pendenms Castle (29,000 gross tons), built by Harland and Wolff, 
Belfast, for the Union Castle line’s Southampton-Capetown-Durban 
service. 


The keels were laid in September of the two largest liners to he 
built in Britain since the Queen Elizabeth — the Oriana (40,000 gross 
tons), building by Vickers-Armstrong, Barrow-in-Fumees, for the 
Orient Line, and a 45,000-ton liner (as yet unnamed) building by 
Harland and Wolff, Belfast, for the P. and O. Company. The 
combined cost of the two ships was put at about £30,000,000. 

Order for New Canadian Liner. 

Vickers -Armstrong Ltd. announced on Jan. 2, 1958 that they had 
signed a contract with Canadian Pacific Steamships for a 2 7,5 00 -ton 
liner, to he built at Walker-on-Tyne, with machinery built at Barrow. 
The new ship (whose name had not been fixed) would carry over 
1,000 passengers. She would be both the largest of her owners’ North 
Atlantic fleet and the biggest to navigate the St. Lawrence River to 
Montreal. Her cost was estimated at £8,000,000 to £10,000,000. 


Sale of British Ex-Liners. 


The sale was announced on Jan. 13, 1958 of the former Canadian 
Pacific liner Empress of Scotland (26,313 gross tons), built in 1930, 
to the newly -formed Hamburg- Atlantic Line, in which the Greek- 
controlled Home Lines has a dominant interest. The purchase price 
was about £1,000,000. After reconditioning at Hamburg, the liner 
will sail under the German Federal flag between Hamburg aud New 
York. 


On the same day it was announced that the emigrant ship New 
Australia (20,256, gross tons), built as the luxury liner Monarch of 
Bermuda and converted in 1950 by the British and Australian 
Governments for emigTant-carrytng, had been sold to the Greek 
Lines, which operates a regular service between Bremerhaven aud 
Montreal. 


Figures published in the Press on Dec. 27, 1957 showed that 
Japan, which in 1956 won from Britain the peace-time leader- 
ship in shipbuilding, further improved her position in 1957, 
having launched about 2,300,000 gross tons as compared with 
1,469,155 gross tons launched in Britain. Japan thus eclipsed 
the British record — established in 1920 — of just over 2,000,000 
gross tons launched in a single year. — (Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping - Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15338 A ; 

1*827 A s Sale of “Pasteur,” 15810 C.) 


B. GREECE. — Acceptance of U.S. Missiles. 

The Greek Government announced on Jan. 26 that it had 
accepted U.S. Nike anti-aircraft missiles for the Greek armed 
forces under NATO arrangements for collective defence. It 
was stated that the weapons would have non-atomie warheads, 
and that equipment for training a Greek battalion in their use 
would be provided by the U.S. Government free of charge. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15965 A.) 


C. INDIA - PHILIPPINES. — Legations raised to 
Embassy Status. 

As from Jan. 1 the Indian Legation in Manila and the 
Philippine Legation in Delhi were raised to the status of 
smbassies, Major-General M. S. Chopra (the Indian Minister 
n Manila) becoming his country’s first Ambassador to the 
Philippines. — (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

* fPrev. — - ”*** 
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A. ISRAEL. — Resignation and Reconstitution of 
Bcn-Gurion Cabinet. - Coalition Parties’ Agreement on 
Collective Cabinet Responsibility. - Israeli Efforts to 
obtain Military Equipment from Western Germany. 

A Cabinet crisis was precipitated m Israel during December 
by the decision of the Crime Minister, Mr. Ben-Gurion, to send 
a leading Israeli personality to Western Germany to negotiate 
the purchase of military equipment. At a Cabinet meeting on 
Dee. 15 Mr. Ben-Gurion\s decision was approved by a majority 
of only one vote, and the Prime Minister’s action was strongly 
criticized by several Ministers. Details of the meeting were 
subsequently disclosed by the Alidut Avoda , one of the 
Government parties, m its newspaper. A demand by Mr. 
Ben-Gurion for the resignation of the Ministers belonging to 
that parly was rejected by the political committee of the 
Ahdut Avoda on Dee. 22b 

Mr. Ben-Gurion said in the Knesset on Dec, 24 that Israel 
had succeeded m obtaining equipment to match the Arab 
Stales in two dimensions, land and air, hut that a danger, 
u not only to our security hut also to immigration before if 
ever reaches our shores,” had recently arisen in “ a third 
dimension.” [This statement was believed to refer to the 
purchase by Egypt of three Soviet submarines -see 1551)1) A.| 
The purpose of the proposed mission to Western Germany by 
“ a high-ranking person ” had been to obtain equipment which 
was not available elsewhere to meet this danger. Mr. Ben- 
Gurion told a press conference on the following day that this 
mission had not been cancelled, although the envoy had been 
changed. Mr. Peres, Director-General of the Defence Ministry, 
left for Bonn on Dec. 25 and returned to Israel on Dec. 20* 

The West Gorman Government issued a statement on Bee. 27 
expressing surprise at. Mr. tton-Gurlon’s statement that Israel hoped 
to purchase amis from Western Germany, and emphasizing that it 
was Its policy not to allow any delivery of arms to areas where an 
acute conflict existed. Moreover, no private German firm would lie 
allowed to export arms or military equipment to Israel. A Govern- 
ment spokesman subsequently said on Bee. 30 that envoys from 
Israel had seen Dr. Adonnuor, but had not dismissed the purchase of 
arms. It was reported from Helsinki on Doe, ‘2D that the Israeli 
Government had attempted to buy arms from Finland, which had 
refused to supply them on the ground that it might lead to inter- 
national complications. 

The Israeli Cabinet had meanwhile adopted on Dee. 2 1 two 
resolutions proposed by Mr, Ben- Gurion, stating (a) that 
u the gravity of the security situation in which Israel is placed 
makes it essential to increase her defensive capacity by the 
acquisition of equipment from any quarter and any source,” 
and (b) that u the Government considers the publicity given 
to its confidential decision to be harmful to the State and a 
grave violation of the principle of collective responsibility.” 
After a further meeting on Dec. BO, however, Mr. Ben-Gurion 
announced that he had not succeeded in his efforts “ to ensure 
in future the maintenance of collective responsibility of 
Government and coalition parties in order to prevent injury 
to the international position of Israel and the requirements of 
security,” and therefore intended to resign. This decision 
was attributed to the refusal of Ahdut Avoda and Mapam 
(the two left-wing parties represented in the Cabinet) to 
accept Mr, Bcn-Gurjon’s proposal that any Minister who 
divulged Cabinet proceedings might be dismissed by a two- 
thirds vote of the other members of the Government. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion tendered his resignation on Dec. 2D to 
President Ben-Zvi, who asked him to form a new Government. 
After discussions with the former coalition parties, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion reconstituted his Cabinet on Jan. 0 with the same 
membership as previously — i.e. nine members of the Labour 
Party (Map at), two each from the Ahdut Avoda , Mapam , and 
the National Religious Party (comprising the Miwrachi and 
Bapoel Iiamizrachi groups) and one from the Progressive 
Party. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion made a statement to the Knesset on Jan, 7 
on the Cabinet crisis and its solution. 

■Alter referring to Ms offer of resignation Mr. Ben- Gurion explained 
that he had acocpted President Ben-Zvi’ a Invitation to form a new 
Government on condition that the parties who were prepared to take 
part in the Government should undertake two obligations : (1) to 
maintain the collective responsibility of the Government in principle 
and practice; ; and (2) to ensure the effective preservation of secrecy 
in regard to the deliberations of the Government, especially in matters 
r<sf security and foreign policy. The five parties constituting the 
' bad meanwhile informed him that they had agreed to 

% , Government which would be based on these basic 
" fcoahtion agreement of the previous Cabinet. 

1 1 baslo principles stressed “ the collective 

responsibility of alt the members of the Government and all the 


partioR participating in it,” and stated that this responsibility 
” embraces a working programme agreed upon in advance and the 
decisions of the Cabinet.” 

All live parties (Mr. Ben-Gurion continued) had declared that 
they were prepared to maintain the Government until the end of its 
term of otllco in duly U)f>9, or a few months Inter. To reinforce the 
collective responsibility of the Government and the preservation of 
secrecy, the parlies had also agreed to the following principles : 

” (i) Collective responsibility will hind all the members of the 
Cabinet and the coalition parties to vote in t.ho Knesset for all the 
decisions of the Government and for the laws proposed by it to 
the Knesset. 

“ (ii) The Government may permit a party to abstain from voting 
in certain circumstances. A party may also permit one or several of 
its members to abstain from voting. 

” (ill) The details of such abstention and the olreumstaucoN under 
which it may he permitted will be determined by the Government. 

** (iv) If one or more Ministers feel themselves compelled to abstain 
from voting without the agreement of the Government, the Minister 
or Ministers concerned must resign from the Government. 

'* (v) A vote by a leoalitionl party against a Government decision 
shall be treated as equivalent to the abstention of a Minister without 
the agreement of the Government. 

” (vi) The Ministers hind themselves, in accordance with the 
coalition agreement, to preserve complete secrecy in regard to all 
deliberations in the Government and Its committees in matters of 
security and foreign policy, without any exception, 

” (vll) If the Government decides that secrecy shall apply to Its 
deliberations on any other matter, the Ministers are also hound to 
secrecy in that case. 

(vlii) To guarantee the secrecy required, a Htate Hoorcts Daw. 
applying both to the person revealing the secret and to the newspaper 
publishing it, will be submitted to the Knesset at the earliest possible 
moment on behalf of the Coalition parties. 

“ (lx) The law will define those matters included in the category 
of Htat-e secrets the publication of which Is forbidden. It will In any 
case include the deliberations of the Cabinet on matters of security 
and foreign affairs, as well as such other deliberations as the Govern- 
ment itself does not releaso for publication.” 

lit was pointed out in the Israeli and foreign Press that the most 
controversial point in Mr. Hon-Gurlon's original proposals had boon 
dropped viz., for the dismissal of a. Minis! or by a two-thirds majority 
of the Cabinet if he or U1 h party were found guilty of divulging 
Cabinet secrets. I 

After debate, the new Government was given a vote of 
confidence by 70 votes to 210. The National Religious Party 
(which is represented in the coalition as staled above) accepted 
the principle of collective responsibility with the reservation 
that it would not apply if any Government legislation con- 
flicted with the laws of the Torah. - (Israel Government Press 
Office, Jerusalem - Times - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - Die Welt, Hamburg) (Prcv. rep. 14929 C 5 X4520 A.) 

B. LONDON, — The St. Paul’s Plan, 

The Ministry of Housing and Local Government announced 
on Jan. 8 that the plan for the re-development of the area 
round St. Paul’s Cathedral (see 14048 0) had been approved 
in principle by the Minister (Mr. Henry Brooke) subject to 
three main modifications : 

(1) The Minister had taken the view that the proposed northward 
extension of Garter Lano to join Ludgato Hill would Impair the 
appearance of Ludgato Hill as an approach to the Gathodmh without 
having any advantages for traffic, Be had decided, therefore, that 
the original plan to extend Garter lame directly westward to the 
south-east corner of the proposod hudgate Square (which will replace 
Ludgato Circus) should bo retained. 

[The Minister’s decision means that hudgate HUl will oetwte to he 
a principal traffic route when Garter Dane has been widened and 
extended to the new Ludgato Square*] 

(2) Mr. Brooko had also taken tho view that the big office block 
which It was proposed to ©root in Newgate Street should he sub- 
stantially reduced in height, since it would ” Interfere with important 
views of tho Cathedral even if sealed down to IDO feet.” {The 
“ II ol ford Plan” had envisaged a 22-storey block with a height, of 
about 250 ft., compared with the Cathedral’s height of 005 feet,) 

(3) As the Minister felt that the best treatment had not been 
found for tho forecourt to the south side of the Cathedral, ho believed 
that this question would he hotter considered In the future, after 
existing commercial buildings on the site had been demolished, 
Accordingly, he proposed to amend tho plan by deleting tho proposed 
offleo zone on tho south side of the forecourt, east of (freed Dane, 
The proposals for the north side of tho forecourt were approved. 

Except for the first modification (re Carter Lane), where 
the Minister decided in favour of proposals contained in the 
post-war London Development Plan, the plan approved by 
Mr. Brooke was basically that prepared by Sir William Holford 
at the request of the City Corporation. Sir William expressed 
his satisfaction at the Minister’s “ sound and encouraging ” 
decisions and, in particular, at the fact that Mr, Brooke had 
“not whittled the plan down, ’’—(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev- rep. *494$ G) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM, — Mr. Macmillan on 
Relations between Russia and the West, - Suggestion for 
Non-Aggression Pact. - Attitude to “ Summit ” Talks. 

In a broadcast on Jan. 4, on the eve of his departure for a 
six-weeks’ tour of Commonwealth countries, the Prime 
Minister suggested that renewed Western attempts to 
seek agreement with the Soviet Union on disarmament and 
the relaxation of international tension might start with a 
“ solemn pact of non-aggression.” Declaring that the Western 
Powers were u ready and anxious to make a new effort to 
break the deadlock,” Mr. Macmillan said that he did not 
mind if this were done “ through the United Nations, at some 
smaller meeting, or through diplomatic channels ” provided 
the “ rubble of old controversies and disagreements ” were 
swept away and it was possible to “ get the path ready for a 
meeting of Heads of Governments.” The Prime Minister 
spoke as follows : 

u Peace is the problem of our day ; it was the problem, of peace 
which took the Heads of Governments to the NATO meeting in 
Paris. It is peace which will occupy us a great deal in the talks I 
shall bo having with my fellow Prime Ministers in the Commonwealth 
countries I am going to visit. 

** Our work for peace is dominated by the problem of how well 
wo can got on with the Russians. Yet over Russian policy hangs a 
question mark. They often speak fair words . . . Are these professions 
of respect and friendship really genuine ? Or are they saying a number 
of things they think we would like to hear, in order to weaken our 
resolve ? Wo cannot yot be sure of the truth. And it is a ternble 
responsibility for any Government to have to choose to act upon 
this interpretation or that without being absolutely certain. 

“ Let mo give you an example. There have been repeated pro- 
posals for the abolition of nuolear armaments, atom bombs and 
hydrogen bombs. Suppose that we worked out an agreement for 
the abolition of such weapons and the prevention of their manu- 
facture. That would ho very attractive for many reasons — among 
others, because it would save us a great deal of money and effort. 
Hut suppose that as a result of such an agreement we found ourselves 
virtually defenceless before the greatly superior weight of Russian 
conventional arms— -men, guns, tanks, aeroplanes, surface ships, 
and submarines ? If that happened wouldn't we bitterly regret the 
loss of our nuclear detorront — the one weapon that must give pause 
to any enemy, however powerful ho may be in other respects? 
Borne people may think that it is no part of Communist philosophy 
or Russian intentions to bring any more countries into subjection by 
force, and this may well he true. I do not rule it out — not at all. 
But can anyone be sure ? 

** I look at It like this. In a curious way the knowledge of the 
immense devastation whioh would follow a world conflict does now 
deter aggressors. The hydrogen bomb is a protection, for in a nuclear 
war neither side can win a victory. The fact that our sure defence 
lies in our ability to destroy an aggressor as oruelly as he destroys 
others is, of course, a horrible idoa. I know that ; but we dare not 
lot our revulsion from the idea of the H-bomb deprive us of our 
best guarantee of safety from attaok and so really the best guarantee 
of peace. 

H There is at the moment a kind of stalemate, and it is worth 
considering how this has come about. In 1945, after the war, we 
were id) hoping for a period of prolonged peace and friendship. 
We had loomed to admire the courage and fortitude of our Russian 
allies- Although we differed profoundly from them in their attitude 
towards life and liberty, we were confident that we could live in 
harmony together. Indeed, if we had thought of the phrase then we 
should have said ‘ poaceful co-existence ' — that really moans * live 
and lot live.' But, alas, our hopes were soon to he dashed. The 
Soviet Union, which had already swallowed the Baltic States, 
brought most of Eastern Europe into subjection, and finally the 
seizure of Czechoslovakia led to the formation of NATO. This 
alliance of 15 countries was horn from the bitter experience of 
aggression and the determination to halt it. In that purpose it has 
so far succeeded. And if therefore we have now reached a stalemate, 
it is no bad thing, for at least it means that world conflict is much 
less likely, perhaps oven impossible. 

“ Now a word on tho American contribution. It has certainly been 
very great. It may he, of course, that it has been to their own Interest, 
but if their interest and ours coincides, all the better for us both. If 
we had had this sort of co-operation with America after the first 
war, we might not have had a second war. And every Government 
that wo have had in Britain since 1947, of whatever political party, 
has welcomed and worked with the American alliance. In 1948, lor 
instance, American bombers arrived in Britain by an arrangement 
entered into by Mr. Attlee, then Prime Minister. This arrangement 
was later reaffirmed by Mr. Churchill. The Americans came to join 
in the protection of the free world. They are part of our joint 
defences. 

** Of course their bases cannot bo used for warlike operations 
except by agreement between our two Governments. Wo have a 
veto, and they have a veto. The early Amei J c ®5; were 

armed with the atom bomb ; now they are armed with the hydrogen 
bomb. If occasional flights with hydrogen bombs are necessary to 
ensure the effectiveness and reliability of our defence, then we must 
accept that necessity, for effective deterrence depends on an instant 
readiness to deter. These bombs cannot go off of their own accord ; 


there can’t he any nuclear explosion, even if the aircraft which 
carries them falls and crashes. There would be a small — very small — 
risk of radiation, indeed practically negligible. And to make the 
bombs effective needs an elaborate piece of technical drill by the 
crew of the aircraft. 

“ None of these bombs could be or would be used except by 
deliberate military order given upon the instruction of both the 
British and the American Governments acting m agreement. We 
ourselves have an absolute veto on the dropping of these bombs from 
any plane based m this country ; there is no doubt about this 
whatever. Agam, if bases for nuclear rockets are the up-to-date 
equivalent for bomb-carrying planes, then our whole defence policy, 
our whole strategy, really becomes meaningless unless we have these 
bases. And we will have exactly the same veto on the use of rockets 
as we now have on the use of bombs from aeroplanes. 

“ Now for the future. There are two ways to preserve the peace 
of the world and two only. They are not opposed, they are parallel 
and really complementary. The first is to maintain the full strength 
of our alliances. There may be some who would seek to open old 
wounds, to stir differences between us and to incite jealousies. 
These people serve their own generation ill. I am certain that the 
great mass of responsible people m all tho NATO countries want to 
eliminate any differences between us — they want to work for the 
fullest mutual understanding. We must stand together or we shall 
fall together. It would he fatal if we allowed NATO or the other 
alliances to be broken up, for NATO is not just a military alliance — 
it is something more, it provides a moral basis for a large part of the 
free world. That is the first way, then : to keep the alliances together. 


“ But there is a second way which is just as important: the way of 
negotiation, of conciliation. Do not let us be dismayed by the 
failures to date. We must go on trying. We intend to go on trying to 
get some agreement with the Russians for disarmament and for the 
relief of tension in the world. All sorts of plans have been discussed. 
In the U.N. Disarmament Commission four countries — Britain, 
America, Canada, and France — recently put forward what we 
thought waB a fair plan for at least partial disarmament. This plan 
received the overwhelming support of the U.N. General Assembly ; 
not one single country voted against it, except, alas, Russia and the 
satellites. 

“ There was a time, last summer, when I had every hope that the 
Soviet Government would begin to discuss this plan seriously with 
us, but in the end these hopes, too, were dashed. All the same we 
mustn’t give up, we must try again. What can we do ? We can 
start by a solemn pact of non-aggression. This has been done before. 
It will do no harm. It might do good. We must reach agreement 
about the testing of nuolear weapons, their manufacture, their use and 
their numbers, but we must also deal with what are called conven- 
tional arms. Yet peace can’t be secured just by words — we need 
deeds as well. 

“ We are always ready to use new ideas and try new methods, 
but we must carry with us the lessons of the past. Our whole purpose 
is to create confidence. It is no good taking away one fear and 
creating another. We have at least gamed this — that we have made 
such an even balance of power as makes war almost impossible. 
Don’t let us lose this advantage. Therefore, in the plans proposed, 
whether by the elimination of some weapons, or tho reduction of 
others, or by any other means, we must see that this balance is 
preserved and that one side is not left with preponderating power 
over the other. Rednotion in all forms of weapons must be so planned 
as to reduce tensions and not to increase apprehensions. 

“ There is one condition whioh is vital to every plan : the agree- 
ments must he subject to an effective system of inspection and 
control in all the countries concerned. We on our side would agree 
to inspectors ranging over our countries, so long as inspectors could 
do the same without hindrance in the Soviet bloc. 

“ Nobody could have tried harder than we have to reach agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government. For example, I have been myself 
at two high-level meetings with the Russians — one of Heads of 
Governments, the other of Foreign Ministers. I have watched the 
work of the Disarmament Conference. We couldn’t get an agree- 
ment. But I don’t despair, and that is why at NATO last month 
we made it perfectly clear that we were ready and anxious to make a 
new effort to break the deadlock. For my part I don’t mind whether 
we make it through the United Nations or at some smaller meeting. 
Whether it is done this way or through diplomatic channels, or a 
combination of both, the object would be to clear away the rubble 
of old controversies and disagreements, and then perhaps to get the 
path ready for a meeting of Heads of Government.” 


A British Foreign Office spokesman made the following 
comment on that passage in the Prime Minister’s broadcast 
in which he stated that a non-aggression pact with Russia 
“ would do no haTm ” and “ might do good ” : “ This passage 
should he read as a whole. It is the relationship between 
words and deeds which he [Mr. Macmillan] was seeking to 
bring out. What he was really saying was that we must 
continue to work for an agreement which will be followed by 
deeds — i.e. the fulfilment of which will be proved by actions 
taken. If it would assist in arriving at such agreements to 
have a non-aggression pact, then the British Government 
would feel that such a pact . . . might do some good.”^ 
(Times - The Listener) (Prev. rep. Macmillan-*' 

Letters, 15974 A 5 Mr. Macmillan at NATO* i 
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REUSING S CON TEM 1*011 ARY ARCHIVES 


Jan. 25— Feb. 1, 1958. 


A. SOVIET UNION. — Ministries for Defence 
Industries replaced by State Committees. - New 
Premiers of Russian and Uzbek Republics. - Changes in 
Communist Party Leadership. - New Military Appoint- 
ments, - Enlargement of Supreme Soviet. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet announced on Dee. 14 
Unit the lour main Ministries concerned with defence industries 
—those of the Aircraft Industry, Defence Industry, the Radio 
Engineering Industry, and the Shipbuilding Industry -had 
been abolished and replaced by State Committees subordinated 
to the Council of Ministers. 

M. Pyotr Dementiev (formerly Minister for the Aircraft Industry) 
became chairman of the Committee on Aviation Techniques ; 
M. Alexander Domrachov (Deputy Minister for Defence Industry) 
chairman of the Committee on Defence Techniques ; M. Valery 
Kalmykov (Minister for tho Radio Engineering Industry) chairman 
of tho Gommiltoo on Radio Electronics; and M. Doris Butom 
(Deputy Minister for the Whip building Industry) chairman of the 
Committee on Shipbuilding. At tho same time M. Dmitri Ustinov, 
tho former Minister for tho Defence Industry, was appointed a 
Deputy Premier in the Soviet Government ; it was believed that ho 
would he responsible for co-ordinating the work of the four Hlato 
Committees, 

A plenary meeting of the Communist Parly’s central com- 
mittee on Dee. 10-17 elected M. Nuritdin Mukhitdinov 
(secretary of the Uzbekistan Communist Party) as a full 
member of the party Presidium, of which he had been a 
candidate member since February 1050, Ho was also clock'd 
to the party Secretariat, together with two other members of 
the Presidium, M. Nikolai Ignatov and M. Alexei Kirichenko 
(party secretaries for the Gorki district and the Ukraine 
respectively). The central committee’s meeting whh followed 
by a number of important changes in the party leadership, 
as given below : 

(X) M. Pro! Kozlov, a member of tho party Presidium, was 
appointed Premier of the Russian Soviet Republic (R.S.P.H.R.) on 
Doe. It) In place of M. Y annoy, who became a First Deputy Premier. 
M. Spiridonov, secretary of tho Leningrad city party, succeeded 
NT. Kozlov in Ms former post of party secretary for the Leningrad 
district, 

(2) M. Nikolai Byolayev, also a member of tho Presidium, was 
appointed secretary of the Kazakhstan Communist Party on Dee. 2(5 
in place of M. Yakovlev, Reports from Moscow suggested that 
M. Byolayev (who is one of the party's leading agricultural experts) 
had been appointed to this post In order to promote grain production 
In Kazakhstan, which Is scheduled to play arx Important part hi the 
Government's plan for reclaiming uncultivated lands (see 1B(H)4 A). 

(3) M. Bahir Kamalov, Premier of Uzbekistan, was elected 
secretary ot tho Uzbek Communist Party on Deo* 28 In place of 
M. Mukhitdinov. Ho was succeeded in the Premiership of Uzbekistan 
by M, M unsura Mirssa-Akhmodov. 

(4) It was announced on Deo. 25 that Mmo, Ekaterina Kartseva 
had boon released from her post as secretary of tho Moscow city party 
<one of the most Important offices In the U.B.B.R., onoo held by 
M, Khrushchov and by Btalin) In order to devote hot full time to 
her duties as a member of the national Beerotarlat, and tlmt 
M, Vladimir Ustinov had been appointed to succeed her. M, Emelya- 
kov (a former Minister for Machine-building) and M. Nikolai Podgomy 
were appointed secretaries for tho Gorki district and tho Ukraine 
respectively on Deo* 20, in place of M, Ignatov and M. Kirichenko, 

M. Maxim Saburov, onetime chairman of the former State 
Economic Commission, and a former Deputy Premier, had 
previously been appointed deputy chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations on Sept. 10, 1057. The 
chairman of this committee is M. Pcrvukhin (see 15701 E), 

A number of changes in the High Command of the Soviet 
Army were announced in November and January, Marshal 
Rokossovsky, who had been transferred to the command of 
the Transcaucasian Military District in October at the height 
of the Syrian-Turkish tension, was restored to his previous 
post of Deputy Defence Minister on Jan, 2. Marsha! Andrei 
Grechko was succeeded as C.-in-C. of the Soviet forces in 
Germany on Nov. 25 by General Matvei Zakharov (commander 
of the Leningrad military district) and was reported to have 
been appointed a Deputy Defence Minister and commander 
of Soviet ground forces in succession to Marshal Malinovsky, 
the new Defence Minister. 

Pravda referred to General F. I. Golikov on Jan. 10 as head of tho 
political administration of the armed forces, making no reference to 
the previous holder of that post, General Zholtov. It was suggested 
In the British press that the substitution of General Golikov (a 
professional soldier) for General Zheltov, whoso appointment had 
been primarily a political one, and who was reported to have been 
largely responsible for Marshal Zhukov’s dismissal, was intended to 
concilitate Army opinion. A Russian Army spokesman confirmed 
on Jan. 14 that General Golikov had replaced General Zheltov as 
head of the political department of the armed forces. 


It was announced on Jan. 5 that both Houses of the Supreme 
Soviet would be enlarged because of the increase in population. 
The membership of the Soviet of the Union would be increased 
at the next elections (which are llxed for March 10) from 700 
to 701, and that of the Soviet of Nationalities from 000 to 000. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Times - Man- 
chester Guardian - New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prcv. rep. 15575 A ; *5639 A 5 *5#43 A.) 

B. SPAIN. — Arrests of Communists. 

The Ministry of the interior announced on Jan. 19 that 
44 Spaniards had been arrested in Madrid, Valencia and Sara- 
gossa for attempting to reconstitute the Oommunist Party in 
Spain. The arrested persons were stated to have confessed to 
carrying out political directives from Soviet sources, 

Tlio Ministry said that some of tho arrested persons had attended 
the World Festival of Youth hold In Moscow In the summer of 1057, 
and hud agreed on their return to Spain to infiltrate into the governing 
bodies or students' organizations ami syndicates (trade unions | with 
a view to promoting ‘* dovlntionlst policies " and spreading confusion. 
Reference was made to plans for organizing throughout Spain a 
so-called ** day of national reconciliation " which, the Ministry 
stated, was to have led to general disturbances. To achieve this 
plan a campaign of propaganda and pronely tism was alleged to have 
been organized and " colls 0 formed In various centres. 

General Alonso Vega (the Minister of tho Interior) explained that 
193 Hpaniards attended the Moscow youth festival, of whom UKi 
the sons of exiles were not resident in Bpnln, These from Spain 
had gone llrst to Paris, where they received Invitations to Moscow ; 
no mention was made of political matters, and they had lawn treated 
solely as tourists. The Spanish police had boon aware of the move 
monts of all those who visited Moscow, and they had been closely 
watched after their return to Spain. 

The Communist Party has been outlawed in Spain since the 
Civil War. (Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Damage* for Libel 
awarded to Labour Party Leaders against 44 Spectator/ 1 

Damages for libel of £2,500 each, with ousts, were awarded 
in the High Court on Nov. 22, 1957, to Mr, Aneurin He van. 
M.P., Mr. Uiehurd Grossman, M.P., ami Mr. Morgan Phillips* 
(he secretary of the Labour Party, against the owners of 
The Spectator. The action arose from an article published on 
March I, 1957, which, the. plaintiffs complained. Implied that 
while attending the Italian Socialist Party congress they had 
drunk so much whisky that the Italians could not make out 
whether they were sober or not. The editor of The Spectator 
subsequently agreed in July to publish an apology, hut this 
did not appear until Sept. 20. In his summing-up. Lord Chief 
Justice Goddard stated that; he had no hesitation in saying 
that the words complained of could be defamatory ; that 
there were no grounds for saying that the article had been 
misunderstood ; and that an apology, especially one published 
six or eight weeks before the action came to trial, was no 
defence. - (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

D. JAPAN. — Population Figures. - Tokio claimed as 
World’s Largest City. 

Figures published on Dee, 25, 1957 by the .Statistics Bureau 
of the Prime Minister’s Office showed that the population of 
Japan was 91, 100, 000 as at Oct. 1, 1957, an increase of 
19,000,000 since the end of the Second World War, Japan 
thus had the fifth largest population in the world after China* 
India, the Soviet Union and the United States* The imputa- 
tion of Tokio at the same date was 8,594,093, making it the 
world’s largest city.— (Japanese Embassy Press Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14629 If.) 

Note, The British Census of 1951 showed the population of 
Greater London * Le, the Metropolitan Police District tut MjHtbUU 
[see 11,751 A). Tho population of New York City in UR* 7 w m 
7,795,471, according to a census taken by the municipal iiut limit les 
In tho spring of that year [see 158*21 Cl. M. K.a.A. 

E. SOUTH-EAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION# — 
Mr. Pote Sarasin reappointed Secretary-General. 

It was announced in Bangkok on Jan, 10 that Mr, Pote 
Sarasin had been reappointed Secretary-Genera! of the South- 
East Asia Treaty Organization following the formation of a 
new Siamese Government headed by General Timnom 
Kittikaohorn (sea 15988 A), Mr. Pote Hanwln had Item 
appointed Secretary-General of SKATO in July m*7> but 
temporarily resigned the post on Sept. 21 to take offiea m 
Prime Minister of Siam in the M caretaker 11 Government 
formed after the overthrow of MekUMarshal Blind Songgrnm. 
(New York Times) (Prcv. rep. 15773 A £ 15644 P«) 
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FEBRUARY i— 8, 1958 

A UNTIED STATES. — Successful Launching of 
“Explorer 95 Earth Satellite. 

The first U.S. artificial earth satellite, called Explorer or 
Alpha 1958 y was successfully launched at Cape Canaveral 
(Florida) at 10.48 p.m. local time on Jan. 31 (3.48 a.m. G.M.T. 
on Feb. 1) and began orbiting the earth seven minutes later at 
a speed of 18,000 miles an hour. 

The pencil-shaped vehicle containing 
the satellite was an adapted Jupiter-C 
rocket consisting of (i) a modified Redstone 
rocket — a guided missile developed by the 
U.S. Army ; and (ii) a cluster of rockets— 
scaled-down versions of the Sergeant , an 
Army tactical missile — superimposed on 
the cone of the Redstone , working in three 
stages and described as the “ high-speed 
assembly.” The last of these rockets 
(the third stage of the “high-speed 
assembly”) remained attached to the 
satellite and moved with it through 
outer space. 

The Explorer satellite was officially 
described as a bullet-shaped tube about 
80 inches long, six inches wide, and 
weighing 30.8 lb., including 12.67 lb. of 
the final-stage rocket and 10 lb. of radio 
transmitters and instruments to measure 
outer and inner temperatures, cosmic 
rays, and the effect of meteoric dust on 
the outer surface of the satellite. 

The height of the Jupiter-C rocket which 
launched the Explorer was given as 68£ feet, 
and that of its main stage (i.e. the Redstone 
rocket) as 56 feet, with a diameter of 70 
inches. The Redstone (which is powered by a 
Rocketdyne engine, and can carry a thermo- 
nuclear warhead at least 200 miles) is an 
enlarged and improved version of the German 
V-2 weapon used against London during the 
later stages of the Second World War. As 
stated above, there were three more stages of 
rockets superimposed on the Redstone — the 
first being a ring of 11 Sergeant solid-fuel .. , 

rockets ; the second (inside that ring) three £ he , diagram shows 
more Sergeants ; and finally, on top, one Sputnik II. The orl 

Sergeant linked to the satellite itself. 


minutes originally announced. Because of its smaller inclina- 
tion to the Equator as compared with the Soviet Sputnik$ % 
the Explorer's orbit is confined to a band of about 2,000 miles 
on either side of the Equator — between 40 deg. North and 
40 deg. South. At its northernmost point of orbit it passes 
over the southern tip of Spain, and at its southernmost point 
over the southern tip of Africa ; thus it does not pass over 
Britain and the northern and central parts of Continental 
Europe, nor over any part of the Soviet Union. 


"'Th Sputnik]] 




PHESnSS 


The diagram shows the approximate track of the American Explorer and the Russian 
Sputnik II. The orbit of the Explorer is more oblique than, that of the Sputnik satellite. 

* , ( Manchester Guardian) 


All the upper stages reposed in a spin bucket which rested on the 
nose of the Redstone ; 11 minutes before the launching, electric 
motors set the bucket spinning at 460 revolutions per minute, later 
increased to 760 revolutions so as to counter “ wobbling ** and 
vibration. 

When the firing-button was pressed at zero hour it took 151- 
seconds before the missile rose from a huge fireball on the launching 
pad, disappearing into the night within a short time. According to 
semi-official accounts published in the American Press, the Redstone 
rocket thrust the missile to an altitude of about 50 miles, burning 
out after 2| minutes. The missile then coasted upward with the 
other stages for four minutes to about 200 miles, where the whole 
vehicle inclined over to the horizontal. At that moment a member 
of the ground crew touched a button which triggered an important 
signal to Jupiter-C, where a battery sent an electric charge through 
the ignition system, touching off a chemical reaction and igniting 
the 11 second-stage rockets. The blast from this ignition knocked the 
dead Redstone away and sent it spinning into the ocean 400 or 500 
miles off the Florida coast. Within six seconds the 11 second-stage 
rockets thrust the satellite forward, giving it a speed of 8,750 miles 
per hour. An automatic timing mechanism then ignited the next 
(third) rocket stage, the 11 spent rockets being thrown off. Six 
seconds later the three third-stage rockets burned out, whilst the 
single rocket comprising the final stage was ignited — the third-stage 
rockets falling away. When the last rocket had burned out Explorer 
had reached a height of 300 miles and a speed of 18,000 m.p.h., and 
had started to orbit the Earth. 

The orbit of Explorer was described as an elongated ellipse 
(“ severely egg-shaped ”) crossing the Equator at an angle of 
approximately 34 degrees, with a maximum height (apogee) 
of 1,800 miles and a minimum height (perigee) of 187 miles ; 
these were revised figures issued on Feb. 2 on the basis 
of observations by American scientists, the original estimates 
having been an apogee of 1,700 miles and a perigee of 200 
miles. 

The satellite’s course is east-to-west, thus enabling it to 
benefit from an added velocity of 1,000 feet per second because 
of the rotational speed of the Earth. It completes one full 
orbit in 118 minutes — a revised estimate on the figure of 114 


Comparative data of the American Explorer and the two 
Russian Sputniks are given below : % , 

Explorer Sputnik I » v Sputnik II 
Weight .. .. 30.8 1b. 184 1b. ^3*118 lb. 

Shape . . . Cylindrical Spherical Conical. 

Dimensions . 80 in. long ; 22.8 inches 19 ft. long ; 

6 in. diameter diameter 4 ft. diameter 

Orbit time . . . . 118 minutes 96.2 minutes 103.7 minutes 

Speed . . . 18,000 m.p.h. 18,000 m.p.h. 18,000 m.p.h. 

Maximum altitude 1,800 miles 560 miles 1,056 miles 

Minimum altitude . 187 miles 145 miles 104 miles 

Angle to equatorial 

plane . . . 34 degrees 65 degrees 65 degrees 

Date launched . Jan. 31, 1958 Oct. 4, 1957 Nov. 3, 195T 

Payload .. .. 10 lb. of instru- Instruments Dog and 

ments instruments 

The Explorer earth satellite was equipped with two radio 
transmitters, one working at 60 milliwatts on a frequency of 
108 megacycles and the other transmitting at 10 milliwatts 
on a frequency of 108.3 megacycles. The seemingly constant 
E-E-E-E-toned signal emitted by the transmitters was actually 
a fusion of a number of complex individual signals relaying 
information on inner and outer temperatures, cosmic rays, and 
meteorites and cosmic dust. The more powerful transmitter 
(which was audible to amateurs) was expected to function for 
two to three weeks, and the smaller one (whose signals could 
only be picked up with special equipment) was expected to 
transmit for two to three months. [The Sputnik transmitters 
emitted at a whole watt ; thus their batteries did not last as 
long as those in the Explorer are expected to do.] 

Explorer is basically the realization of a satellite project — 
known as “ Orbiter ” — which was planned in 1954 by a group 
of U.S. scientists together with Dr. Wernher von Braun, a 
German-born scientist and an authority on rocketry. 

Dr. von Braun (45), a space-travel enthusiast since his youth, 
graduated m physics at the University of Berlin and helped to 
found the German Verein fur Raumschiffahrt (Spaceship Travel 
Club) in the early ’thirties. He was engaged on rocket engineering 
problems for the German Army since the middle 'thirties, played 
a leading part in establishing the research station at Peenemunde 
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and worked there during tho Second World War, where he helped 
to develop the V-2 guided missile weapon. In the closing stages of 
the wav ho and other Gorman sciontlstB hid from the 8 .8. in Bavaria, 
whore they wore picked up by the 11. y. Army, l>r. von Braun was 
taken to the United States with other Gorman scientists, and subse- 
quently became an American citizen. Ho is at present head of the 
Development Operations Division of the U.S. Army’s Ballistic 
Missile Agency at Huntsville, Alabama. [Huntsville is the home 
of the Bedstone arsenal, from which the missile gets its named 
Ho played a loading part in the development of the Redstone, missile 
and later oil the Jupiter as an intor-eontinontal ballistic missile. 

Tire other two scientists principally associated with the 
launching of Explorer were Dr. William F, Pickering (a New 
Zealander by birth), head of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory of 
the California Institute of Technology at Pasadena, which 
designed and built the solid-fuel rockets for the 44 high-speed 
assembly ” used in the launching of Jupiter ~C ; and Dr. 
James Van Allen, a high-altitude research specialist and 
chairman of the physics department of Iowa State University, 
under whose direction the basic design of the satellite and the 
cosmic-ray recording equipment were worked out,. 

Other scientists prominently connected with the project were 
Dr. Ernst Btuhlingor, chief of the Research Projects Otlloo of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency ; Dr. Kurt II. Debus, director of the 
Missile Firing Laboratory in Dr. von Braun’s division, and test 
director of the project ; Dr. Hans Grucno, his deputy ; and Mr. 
Hubert Moser, ohiof tost oo-ordinator at Patrick Air Force Base 
(Florida). Dr. Htuhllngor, I)r. Debus and Dr, Grucno came with 
Dr. von Braun from Germany, while Mr. Moser is an American 
scientist. 

Major-General John B. Modarls, head of the Army’s Ballistic 
Missile Agency since its creation in 1960, had overall responsibility 
for the construction of Jupiter-O, 

At a press conference on Feb. 2 Dr. von Braun expressed 
44 high satisfaction ” at the launching of the Explorer , which, 
however, was 44 a rival only in spirit ” to the two Soviet 
satellites ; he added that the rale at which the Russians 
were working on space and missile programmes was 44 frighten- 
ing,” and expressed his conviction that it would take the 
U.S.A. five years to catch up with the Russians. Dr. von 
Braun also said that the first stage of the Jupitcr-C (he. the 
Bedstone rocket) had been fuelled with an 44 exotic ” prepara- 
tion ; although no details were given, the fuel was reported 
to be a liquid boron compound called hidyno. |Tlic smaller 
rockets in the 44 high-speed assembly ” were powered by a 
solid fuel, as stated above.] 

Dr. Pickering disclosed that the Jupiter»C rocket had 
generated more “power than anticipated and had thus thrust 
the satellite out into space at a somewhat greater distance 
from the Earth than had been expected, lie expressed the 
view that Explorer would remain in orbit for 44 several months,” 
although Major-General Medaris thought that the satellite 
might stay aloft 44 from two to ten years.” 

Unlike 44 Project Vanguard ” (see 15890 A), which is the 
responsibility of the U.S. Navy, the Explorer project was 
carried out by the U.S. Army authorities. It was pointed out 
in the Press that preparations for launching Jupitcr-C and 
the Explorer had been completed only 17 weeks after the 
Administration had given the Army permission to go ahead 
with the project, following the launching of Russia’s Sputnik /. 

The Explorer will be tracked both optically and by radio in 
the United States and other parts of the world. 

The optical tracking in the TJ.S.A. will be done by “ Operation 
Moonwatch ” — a notwork of observation stations throughout tho 
country. The radio tracking will bo done by (i) the “ Mindtrack ” 
network, a sorios of stations extending along tho West Coast of 
South America and the Bast Coast of North America ; and (ii) tho 
" Microlock ” stations, of which thoro are four : at Cape Canaveral 
(Florida), Ibadan (Nigeria), Singapore, and Earthquake Valley, 
near San Diego (California). The bases at Ibadan and Singapore 
are mannod by British personnel. Other radio tracking facilities 
in the U.S.A. include those of the U.S. Army signal engineering 
laboratories at Fort Monmouth (New Jersey) and the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Radio signals from the Explorer were heard around tho world on 
Feb. I, being picked up at such widely scattered points as Hamburg 
(Western Germany), the radio astronomy observatory of Ghana 
University at Accra, monitoring stations at Tashkent (Soviet 
Central Asia), at the above-mentioned Singapore station, and in 
Australia. 

The first optical observation was reported by a “ moonwatch ” 
team at Alamogordo (New Mexico), who saw the satellite passing 
over their station at about 9.45 p.m. on Feb. 1. 

The successful launching of the Explorer was greeted with 
jubilation throughout the United States, whilst messages of 
congratulation were sent by many Western statesmen, inclu- 
ding Mr. Macmillan (then visiting Australia). Congratulations 


were also sent by leading Russian scientists, including 
Professor A, N, Ncsmeyanov, president, of the Soviet Academy 
of Scientists, and Professor 1, Ik Bardin, chairman of tin* 
Soviet Committee for the International Geophysical Year. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Project Vanguard, 1:5980 E ; Jupiter Missile, 
15895 A ; Sputniks, 15950 C 5 15835 A ; *579* A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 
- Further Rise in Sterling-Dollar Rate. 

The Treasury announced on Feb. 4 I hat the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during January by 
$181 ,<)()(), 000, after taking into account (a) the payment of 
$18,000,000 to the K.P.U. in respect of the U.K.’s deficiency 
in December, and (l>) l he payment of $8,000,000 to creditor 
countries in the Union under bilateral settlements. As a 
result, the gold and dollar reserves stood at $2, 404, 000, 000 on 
Jan. 81. No U.S. defence aid was received during the month. 

It was utiofilelally staled that the rise In the reserves could he 
attributed mainly to commercial transactions, as the sterling area 
was now entering tho season when trade began to swing In its favour. 
In addition, a certain amount of “ hear” covering was behoved to 
have been undertaken by foreign dealers and traders who had 
speculated against tho pound last autumn, whilst there had also been 
some inflow of U.S. and (tonthumtal money to take advantage of the 
high London interest ratoH, though In official quarters this Influx was 
not regarded as significant. It was pointed out In the Dress that 
since the Bank Rate had been raised to 7 per cent In September last 
the roHorvos had regained over one-half of the severe losses sustained 
during August and September 1957, If allowance was made for the 
receipt of $250,000,000 from the Export-Import Bank in October, 

Provisional figures for the K.P.U. January settlement 
showed that Britain bad a surplus of £10,500,000, three- 
quarters ($22,000,000) of which would be settled by the K.P.U. 
in February in gold or dollars, and one-quarter by a reduction 
in the United Kingdom’s debt to the Union* 

The pound sterling continued to maintain its firmness 
mx-d-wj the dollar and other currencies throughout January, 
rising from $2.81*^ at the beginning of the month lo $2,81 
on Jan. 81 - a new record level. Although I he news of Mr. 
Thorneyeroft’s resignation as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
caused a temporary relapse (o slightly below $2,81 on Jan, 7, 
the into recovered to $2.81 / g on Jan. 8 and continued its steady 
upward movement,- (Treasury Press Office - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep* 15980 D.) 

B. SPAIN -UNITED STATES. — Dulles-Franco Talks. 

Before returning to Washington from the NATO meeting in 

Paris, Mr. Dulles flew to Madrid on Dec. 20 for a throe-hour 
talk with General Franco and the Spanish Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Casticlla. Although no statement was issued, Mr. Dulles 
told press correspondents that he had reported to General 
Franco on the NATO meeting and had discussed U.S.-Spumsh 
relations generally, the recent outbreak of lighting at Ifni, and 
Spain’s economic position. Re referred to the 44 close inter- 
locking relations ” between Spain on the one hand arid the 
U.S.A, and NATO on the other, but said that the question of 
establishing missile bases in Spain had not been discussed. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15965 A 5 14550 D.) 

C. INDIA. New Governor of Madras. 

Mr. Bislmuram Media, formerly Chief Minister of Assam, 
was appointed Governor of Madras on Jan, 2 in succession to 
Mr. A. J. John, who had died on Oct, 1, 1967. 

Born in Travanooro of a Christian family, Mr. AmiupnrambU 
Joseph John (04) became president of the State Congress in 1988 
and served a short Imprisonment when tho party was declared 
illegal In tho same year. He was Finance Minister of Travaneoro 
in 1948-49 and of tho new Htate of Tmvanon re -Cochin from 
1949-51, Chief Minister from 1982-54, and Home Minister In 
1955-50. He became Governor of Madras in December 1050. 

Mr. Media was sworn in as Governor of Madras on Jan. 24. 
(The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. 15282 A.) 

D. CEYLON. — * Cultural Agreement with U.S.S.R. 

A cultural agreement between Ceylon and the Soviet Union 
was concluded in Colombo on Jan. 18, following discussions 
with a Soviet delegation headed by M, Yakovlov, deputy 
chairman of the State Committee for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. It provided for the setting-up of a joint 
commission to work out programmes for co-operation in the 
fields of literature, the arts, science, education, health, broad- 
casting, films, sport, and tourist exchanges. 

(Ceylon Government Information Department, Colombo) 
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A. BRITISH WEST INDIES. — Inauguration of the 
West Indian Federation. - Constitution of the Federation. 
- Trinidad Site for Capital of the West Indies. 

The Federation of the West Indies came into formal exis- 
tence on Jan. 3, 1958, when Lord Hailes was sworn in as 
Governor-General of the West Indies at Port of Spam, Trinidad. 
The oath of office was administered by Sir Joseph Perez, 
president of the West Indian Court of Appeal, the ceremony 
being attended by political leaders from all the ten federating 
islands and lepresentatives of all the West Indian legislatures. 
The first Federal elections will be held on March 25 and the 
new Federal Legislature will be opened by Princess Margaret 
on April 11, when the Constitution of the West Indies (see 
below) will become fully effective. 

The ten federating islands have a total population of about 
3,000,000, of multi-racial composition — African, Canb, East 
Indian (especially m Trinidad) and European. Their area, 
population (latest estimates) and chief towns are as follows : 


♦Antigua 

Area 

sq. miles 

Population 

(approx.) 

Chief Town 

108 

53,000 

St. John 

Barbados 

166 

230,000 

Bridgetown 

fDommica 

305 

63,000 

Roseau 

f Grenada 

133 

87,000 

St. George’s 

Jamaica 

4,411 

1,600,000 

Kingston 

♦Montserrat 

♦St. Kitts-Nevis and 

33 

14,000 

Plymouth 

Anguilla 

170 

55,000 

Basseterre 

fSt. Lucia 

238 

88,000 

Castries 

|St. Vincent 

150 

79,000 

Kingstown 

Trinidad and Tobago 

1,864 

750,000 

Port of Spain 

♦Leeward Islands. fWmdward Islands, 


Notes. (1) The islands of Barbuda (population 1, 

000) and Redonda 

(uninhabited) are administered as dependencies of Antigua. 


(2) Carnacou (population 7,000) and some smaller islands are 
administered as part of Grenada. 


(3) The Cayman Islands, with a population of about 7,000 and a 
total area of 100 square miles, are administered as a dependency 
of Jamaica ; they compnso the islands of Grand Cayman, Little 
Cayman, and Cayman Brae. The Turks and Caicos Islands, though 
geographically part of the Bahamas chain, are also administered by 
Jamaica, from which they are 450 miles distant ; they have a total 
area of about 106 square miles and a population of about 0,500, the 
principal island being Grand Turk. 

(4) St. Kitts (St. Christopher), the neighbouring island of Nevis 
(throe miles distant), and Anguilla (60 miles N.W. of St. Kitts) have 
been administered as a single unit since 1882. St. Kitts has a popula- 
tion of over 34,000, Nevis of about 15,000, and Anguilla of about 
6 , 000 . 

(5) Tobago has been administered since 1888 as part of Tnnidad, 
from which it is 20 miles distant. It has an area of 116 square miles 
and a population of about 35,000. 

Of the ten federating islands, Antigua, Barbados, Jamaica 
and St. Kitts-Nevis have been British for over 300 years ; 
Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, and St. Vincent were ceded by 
France in 1783, and St. Lucia in 1814 ; and Trinidad was ceded 
by Spain in 1802. Antigua and St. Kitts were the first British 
West Indian islands to be colonized (1622-23) ; Barbados has 
always been in the possession of the British Crown and was 
first settled in 1627 ; whilst Jamaica was captured from the 
Spaniards by Oliver Cromwell m 1655. 

Four British West Indian and Caribbean colonies remain 
outside the Federation — the Bahamas, the British Virgin 
Islands, British Guiana, and British Honduras. 

The Constitution of the Federation. 

The West Indies (Federation) Order in Council, providing 
for the establishment of the Federation of the West Indies, 
was approved in July 1957 by both Houses of the British 
Parliament, as required by the British Caribbean Federation 
Act of 1956 (see 15024 C), and was promulgated by her Majesty 
m Council at the beginning of August. The Constitution of the 
West Indies, comprising 118 Articles, was published as an 
annex to the Order m Council, its principal provisions being 
summarized below : 

Preamble. This affirmed the principles of freedom of religious 
worship throughout the territories of the Federation ; of “ the 
greatest possible freedom of movement for persons and goods ” 
within the Federation ; and of the necessity for “ an integrated 
trade policy for the Federation.” It was stated in the latter con- 
nexion that “ there should he introduced in the Federation, as far 
and as quickly as practicable, a Customs union, including internal 
free trade.” 

The Federation. “ The Federation shall be known as The West 
Indies and shall oonsist of the Colonies of Antigua, Barbados, 


Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Christopher-Nevis 
and Anguilla, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trinidad and Tobago,” 
together with any dependencies of these Colonies. (Art. 1) 

The Governor- General. The Governor-General of the West Indies 
would be appointed by H M. the Queen and would act as her 
Majesty’s representative in the Federation. When the office of 
Governor- General was vacant, or if the Governor -General was absent 
fi om the Federation or unable for any reason to perform the functions 
of his office, an Acting Governor-General would be appointed by her 
Majesty. The Governor-General would have the powers conferred 
on him under the Constitution. (Articles 2-5) 

The Federal Capital. “ The seat of the Federal Government shall 
be m the island of Trinidad.” (Art. 6) 

The Federal Legislature. “ The legislative power of the Federation 
shall he vested m a Federal Legislature consisting of Her Majesty, a 
Senate, and a House of Representatives ” (Art. 7) 

The Senate (Articles 8-14). The Senate would consist of 19 
members appointed by the Governor-General. Each Territory of 
the Federation would he represented by two Senators except 
Montserrat, which would have one. The Senate would have a term 
of five years and would olect its President and Vice-President at its 
first meeting Neither the President nor the Vice-President of the 
Senate could be a member of the Council of State [see belowl. 

A person would be qualified to be appointed a Senator if (a) he 
was a British subject ; (5) he had lived in the Federation for at least 
three years since the age of 21 ; and (c) if, at the date of his appoint- 
ment, he was resident m the Territory for which he was appointed. 

A member of the Senate could not simultaneously be a member 
of the House of Representatives, and vice versa. Nor could any 
person be appointed to the Senate if he were a member of the 
Legislature or Executive Council of any Territory. The following 
categories of persons would also he ineligible for appointment to the 
Senate : (a) persons owing allegiance to a foreign Power ; (6) persons 
holding any paid office in the service of the Crown ; (c) undischarged 
bankrupts, (d) persons who, having professional qualifications, were 
forbidden to practise their professions on account of any act involving 
dishonesty , (e) persons of unsound mind ; (/) persons under sentence 
of death, or serving prison terms of more than 12 months, in any of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. 

The House of Representatives (Articles 15-24). The House of 
Representatives would have 45 members, of whom 17 would be 
elected m Jamaica, 10 in Tnnidad and Tobago, 5 m Barbados, and 
2 in each of the other Territories except Montserrat, which would 
olect 1 member. Montserrat would also elect an ” alternate ” member 
who, however, would not take part in the proceedings of the House 
unless the member for Montserrat was absent or his seat was vacant. 

With the exception of Montserrat, which would form a single 
electoral area, all the Territories would be divided into electoral 
areas for the purpose of returning members to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. To be qualified to vote in such, elections, a voter must 
(a) be a British subject of 21 years or upwards; (6) have been a 
resident in the Territory concerned for a period of not less than six 
months. 

A person could be elected to the House of Representatives if 
(a) he was a British subject of 21 years or upwards ; (b) he had 
resided m the Territory concerned for not less than three years, and 
in any case for not less than six months immediately prior to the 
election. As m the case of the Senate, persons who were members of 
the Legislature or Executive Council of any Territory would not 
be eligible to sit in the House of Representatives. Certain categories 
of persons [similar to those in the case of the Senate — see above] 
would also be ineligible for membership of the House. 

The House of Representatives would elect its Speaker and Deputy- 
Speaker at its first meeting The Speaker could be a member of the 
House (provided he was not also a member of the Council of State) 
or could be elected from outside the House. The Deputy-Speaker 
would have to be a member of the House. 

The House of Representatives, like the Senate, would have a 
term of five years. 

Procedure in Federal Legislature (Articles 25-37). All proceedings 
in the Senate and the House of Representatives would be conducted 
in the English language. 

A quorum of the Senate would consist of eight members, and a 
quorum of the House of Representatives of 17 members, provided 
the latter number included “ four members who have been elected 
in four different Territories.” Neither the Speaker nor the Deputy- 
Speaker of either Chamber would be reckoned for purposes of a 
quorum. 

Bills could be introduced by any member m either Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature, with the proviso that Money Bills could not be 
introduced in the Senate. Except on the recommendation, or with 
the consent of the Council of State, neither Chamber could “ proceed 
upon any Bill . . . which, in the opimon of the person presiding in 
the Chamber, makes provision for imposing or mcreasing any tax, 
for imposing or mcreasing any charge on the revenues or other funds 
of the Federation, for altering any such charge otherwise than by 
reducing it, or for compounding or remitting any debt due to the 
Federation” (Art. 32) 

" If a Money Bill, having been, passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives and sent to the Senate at least one month before the end of 
the session, is rejected by the Senate within one month after it is 
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sent to that Chamber, the Bill . . . shall ... bo presented to the 
Governor-General lor assent notwithstanding that the Senate has 
not conaonted to tho Bill.” (Art. 33) 

" II any Bill other than a Money Bill is passed by the House of 
Representatives m two successive sessions (whether or not tho 
Federal Legislature is dissolved between those sessions) and, having 
been sent to the Senate in each of tlioso sessions at least one month 
before tho end of the session, is rejected by the Senate in each of those 
sessions, the Bill shall, on its rejection for the second time by the 
Senate ... be presented to the Governor-General for assent notwith- 
standing 1 that tho Senate has not consented to the Bill,” provided 
that at least one year had elapsed between its first and second 
passage in tho House of Representatives in two separate sessions. 
(Art. 34 ) 

“ Money Bill ” was defined as “ a Public Bill which, in the opinion 
of tho Speaker, contains only provisions dealing with all or any of 
tho following matters : tho imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, 
or regulation of taxation ; the imposition, for tho payment of debt 
or other financial purposes, of charges on public money, or tho 
variation or repeal of any such charges ; the grant of money to tho 
Crown or to any authority or person, or tho variation or revocation 
of any such grant ; the appropriation, receipt, custody, investment, 
issue or audit of accounts of public money ; the raising or guarantee 
of any loan or tho repayment thereof ; or subordinate matters 
incidental to any of tho mattors aforesaid.” 

Bills would become law when passed (with or without amendments) 
by both Ghambors and assented to by tho Governor-General Tho 
latter may ” . . , in Ms discretion, declare that ho absents or refuses 
to assent thereto, or that ho reserves tho Bill for tho signification 
of Her Majesty's pleasure.” 

Dissolution of Legislature, etc. The Governor-General could dissolve 
or prorogue tho Federal Legislature at any time by proclamation. 
He must dissolve it “ at the expiration of five yours from the date 
when tho House of Representatives first meets after any general 
election, unloss it hits boon sooner dissolved.” (Art. 38) 

General elections to tho House of Representatives would bo held 
within three months after eveiy dissolution. 

Tho Federal Legislature would determine tho privileges, immuni- 
ties and powers of tho two Chambers and their members. ” No such 
privileges, immunities, and powers slmll exceed these of the Commons 
House of Parliament of tho United Kingdom or of tho members 
thereof.” 

Legislative Powers within the Federation. Articles 43-54 set out 
in detail tho subjects on which the Federal Legislature and the 
Territorial Legislatures would be competent to legislate. It was laid 
down Inter alia : 

(i) Tho Federal Legislature would have ” power to make laws for 
the peace, order, and good government of the Federation with 
respect to any matter that la included in the Exclusive Legislative 
List or the Concurrent Legislative List.” [These two Lists wore 
appended as Schedules to tho Constitution— see below. 1 

(li) Territorial Legislatures would not have power to make laws 
on any matter included in tho Exclusive Legislative List. 

(Hi) Territorial Legislatures (and also the Federal Legislature) 
would have power to make laws for the Territory concerned on any 
matter included in the Concurrent Legislative List. 

(iv) The Federal Legislature could confer on any Territorial 
Legislature authority to make la-ws for that Territory on any matter 
included in the Exclusive Legislative List, 

(v) A Territoral Legislature could confer on tho Federal Legislature 
authority to make laws for that Territory on any matter not included 
in the Exclusive Legislative List or the Concurrent Legislative Inst, 
provided that the subject was within tho competence of the Territorial 
Legislature concerned. 

(vi) In the event of any inconsistency between Federal law and 
Territorial law, ” the Federal law shall prevail over the Territorial 
law.” 

(vii) During a period of emergency, ** a Federal emergency law 
may make provision with respect to matters not included in the 
Exclusive Legislative List or the Concurrent Legislative List, and 
a Territorial emergency law may make provision with respect to 
matters included in the Exclusive Legislative List.” Such emergency 
legislation, whether Federal or Territorial, would have effect only 
during tho period of the emergency. 

(viii) No law of the Federal Legislature would be applicable to the 
Turks and Caicos Islands or the Cayman Islands unless explicitly 
stated. 

<ix) Legislation by Order in Counoil could bo enacted for the 
Federation in the United Kingdom on matters relating to defence, 
external relations, or the maintenance of the financial stability of 
the Federation. In the event of inconsistency between Federal or 
Territorial Legislation and any Order made by Her Majesty in 
Council, ** the Order in Council shall . . . prevail over the law of the 
Federal Legislature or of the Legislature of the Territory, as the 
case may be.” 

(x) Special provisions would apply to Territorial laws controlling 
the movement of persons between the various Territories. If suoh 
laws were still in force five years after the Constitution came into 
effect, they would be reviewed by the Federal Legislature ; unless 
the latter body decided within 90 days that it did not object to the 
law or laws concerned, the legislation would be considered to have 
been repealed. The only exceptions would he in the case of laws 
controlling the movement of persons insofar as they affeoted publio 


health or publio security. Laws on this matter r control of movement) 
onactod by Territorial Legislatures after the live-year period would 
bo subject to approval by the Federal Legislature within 00 days 
after their enactment by tho Territory concerned. (Arts. 49-51). 

Executive Authority within the Federation (Articles 55-58). Tho 
executive authority in the Federation would bo vented In Her Majesty 
and would be exercised by tho Governor-General on her behalf. 

Tho executive authority of the Federat ion (shall extend to the 
execution and nmmtananee of this < Constitution, to all matters with 
respect to which tho Federal Legislature has . * . power to make 
laws, and to such external relations as may . . . be entrusted to the 
Federation by II. M. Government In the United Kingdom. Subject 
to the provisions of this Constitution, tho executive authority of 
each of the Territories shall continue in accordance with the ( lonsti- 
tution of that Territory/* (Art. 50) 

Tho Governor-General eould delegate executive authority to tho 
Governor of any Territory on any matter relating to that Territory 
and falling within the executive authority of the Federation. 
.Similarly, the Governor of a Territory eould entrust the Governor- 
General, or any officer or authority of the Federation, with responsi- 
bility for matters alTooting the Territory concerned, provided that 
the matter fell within tho executive aut hority of tho Territory. 

The Council of State (Articles 59-71), ” There shall be a Gounod 
of State which shall be the principal instrument of policy for tho 
Federation and . . . shall advise the Governor-General In the exorcise 
of his functions. The Gounell of State shall consist of a l Time 
Minister and ten other Ministers.” (Art. 59) 

The Governor-General would not on the advice of the Gounod of 
State, but would not bo required to take the Gounod's advice (a) ** in 
any case in which, In his individual judgment, the public interest 
requires that he should consult the Prime Minister Instead of the 
Gounell ” ; (5) ” in any ease in which, In his individual judgment, tho 
urgency of the matter requires him to act before the Gounell can bo 
consulted, or tho question for decision Is too unimportant* to require 
their advice ” ; (c) in respect of the powers conferred on him under 
Articles 38 and (14 of tho Constitution, (Article 38 provides that the 
Governor-General may at any time prorogue or dissolve the 
Federal Legislature by proclamation -see above. Article 04 states 
that u every Minister shall hold office during the pleasure of tho 
Governor-General M - -son below.) 

With regard to cases tinder (a), however, tho Governor-General 
would act in accordance with the Prime Minister's advice, while in 
eases of urgency under (b) he would Inform the Gounell of the measures 
that he had adopted ami the reasons therefor. In matters connected 
with defence, external relations, or the financial stability of tho 
Federation, the Governor-General would be required to obtain the 
advice of the Beerotary of State for the Colonies before acting contrary 
to tho advice of the Council of Ministers. 

On the advice of the Prime Minister, tho Governor-General could 
” assign to any Minister responsibility for dealing with any business 
on behalf of the Federal Government/* In allocating portfolios, 
however, tho Governor-General would not bo obliged to assign to any 
Minister responsibility for any business relating to («) defence ; 
(5) the audit of the accounts of tho Federation ; (<*) the making of 
appointments in tho Public Service ; and (d) tho dismissal or disci- 
plinary control of officers in tho Publio Service. Moreover, responsi- 
bility Cor tho Initiation, conduct, and discontinuance of criminal 
proceedings would not be assigned to a Minister but woidd be vested 
in the Attorney-General of the Federation. 

At Its first mooting after a general election the House of Uopro- 
sontativos would elect tho Prime Minister of the Federation from 
among its own members. The person chosen would bo formally 
appointod as Prime Minister by the Governor-General, Members of 
the Jfixecutivo Council or Legislature of any Territory would not be 
eligible for elootion as Prime Minister, 

The other Ministers would bo appointed by tho Governor-General 
on the advice of tho Prime Minister, At least throe of the Ministers 
would have to bo members of tho Senate, and the remainder would 
be members of the House of Representatives. No member of tho 
Executive Council or Legislature of any Territory eould hold office 
as a Minister in the Federal Government. Every Minister would hold 
office “ during the pleasure of tho Governor-General.” [Art, 34, 
referred to above. J 

If the office of Prime Minister was vacant, or the Prime Minister 
was ill or absent from the Federation, the Governor- General could 
appoint ono of tho other Ministers (not being a member of the Bonate) 
to perform the functions of Prime Minister, If a Minister was ill or 
absent from tho Federation, tho Governor-General eould similarly 
(and on tho advice of tho Prime Minister) appoint another person to 
serve temporarily on tho Council of Btato. 

Three persons holding offioo in tho Public Service of the Federation 
would be nominated by the Governor-General to attend any meetings 
of the Council of State, and to take part in discussions at such 
meetings. The Governor-General (or, in his absence, tho Prime 
Minister) would preside at mootings of tho Council of State, 

The Federal Supreme Court (Articles 72-90). The Federation 
would have a Federal Supremo Court consisting of a Chief Justice 
and three Federal Justices, appointed by the Governor-General after 
consultation with the Prime Minister. 

The Federal Supreme Court would have original jurisdiction 
(a) in proceedings between tho Federation and a Territory, or between 
one Territory and another Territory ; (6) in any proceedings ” in 
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which, a writ or order of mandamus or prohibition or an injunction 
is sought by the Federation against an officer or authority of a 
Territory, or by a Territory against an officer or authority of the 
Federation ” ; and (c) m any suit for a penalty under Article 113 of 
the Constitution. [This refers to penalties incurred by unqualified 
persons sitting or voting in either Chamber of the Federal Legis- 
lature — see Miscellaneous Provisions below.] In addition, the 
Federal Supreme Court would determine any question arising out of 
the mterpretation of the Constitution, and would hear and deter min e 
appeals from any superior court of a Territory. 

The Chief Justice of the Federation, and any two Federal Justices 
selected by him, would draw up rules of procedure regulating the 
practice and procedure of the Federal Supreme Court. The Court 
would deliver its judgments in open court and with “ the concurrence 
of a majority of the judges present at the hearing of the matter. 1 ” 

There would be no appeal to the Privy Council from judgments of 
the Federal Supreme Court, unless the Federal Legislature conferred 
this right of appeal by law. Similarly, there would be no right of 
appeal to the Privy Council from the judgment of a superior court 
of a Territory except with the leave of the Federal Supreme Court, 
* 4 which shall be granted only in such circumstances as the Federal 
Legislature may by law prescribe.’ * 

Finance (Articles 91-101). In each of the first five years (i.e. the 
calendar years 1958-62 inclusive) the Federal Government would 
derive its revenue mainly from a mandatory levy on the Territorial 
Governments, provided that the total amount levied m any one year 
did not exceed B.W.I. $9,120,000 (one British West Indian dollar = 
4s. 2d.). Each territory would be reqxured to contribute m the 


following proportions : 


Per cent. 

Antigua 


1.3374 

Barbados 


8.5562 

Dominica 


1.6250 

Grenada 


1.6969 

Jamaica 


43.1119 

Montserrat 


0.2732 

St. Kitts-Nevis and Anguilla 


1.7256 

St Lucia 


1.7400 

St. Vincent 


1.3086 

Trinidad and Tobago 


38.6252 


If, in any of the first five years, the Federal Government’s revenues 
from Customs and Excise duties on “ scheduled commodities ” 
exceeded B.W.I. $9,120,000, a corresponding refund would be made 
to the Territorial Governments. [The “ scheduled commodities ” 
wero listed in an annex to the Constitution ; they comprised motor 
spirit, cigarettes and tobacco, beer and other fermented beverages, 
rum, and distilled alcoholic beverages othor than rxun.] (Arts. 94-95) 

As regards postal revenues, Article 07 stated : “ If, by any law 
of the Federal Legislature, the Federal Government becomes 
entitled for the first time to the revenues arising m any Territory 
from postal services, then, during a period of five years beginning 
with the date when the Federal Government becomes entitled to 
those revenues, the Federal Government shall . . . pay in each year to 
the Government of that Territory, if that Government so requires, 
a sum equal to tho average annual profits that accrued to that 
Government from postal services during the period of five years 
immediately preceding the date aforesaid.” 

The Federal Public Service Commission (Articles 102-105). The 
Governor-General would appoint a Public Service Commission for 
the Federation, consisting of a chairman and not less than two nor 
more than four other members. The Commission would bo responsible 
for recommending appointments to all offices in the Public Service 
of the Federation. No person could serve on the Commission if he 
was a member of tho Senate, the House of Representatives, or the 
Legislature of any Territory. 

Power to make appointments to offices in the Public Service 
(including appointments on promotion or transfer), and to dismiss 
or exercise disciplinary control over officers in that Service, would be 
vested in the Governor-General. In exercising these powers the 
Governor-General would act ** in his discretion but after consultation 
with the Commission.” 

Miscellaneous Provisions (Articles 106-118). The most important 
of these were the following : 

(i) The Governor-General, on behalf of Her Majesty, would have 
the power of pardon (after consultation with the Minister concerned) 
in the case of individuals convicted of offences against Federal law. 
Such pardon might take the form of remission or reduction of 
sentences, or the substitution of a less severe sentence than that 
originally imposed. (Art. 112) 

(ii) Any person sitting or voting in either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature, “ knowing or having reasonable ground for knowing 
that he is not entitled to do so,” would be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 96 B.W.I. dollars “ for each day on which he so sits and 
votes.” Any such penalty could be recoverable by civil action m 
the Federal Supreme Court [see above] at the suit of the Attorney- 
General of the Federation. (Art. 113) 

(iff) The Attorney-General of the Federation, the Solicitor- General 
of the Federation, and any member of the Attorney-General’s 
Department (provided he were a barrister) would have the right of 
audience in the Federal Supreme Court and in all other courts within 
the Federation. (Art. 115) 

(iv) Her Majesty might by Order in Council amend or revoke any 
of the provisions of the Constitution, and could also (by such Order) 
mpaend the Constitution for the purpose of including other Colonies 


within the Federation. Specific mention was made of the possible 
accession of British Guiana and British Honduras to the Federation — 
which, it was pointed out, would require the creation of additional 
seats in the Senate and the House of Representatives. (Art. 117) 

[It was laid down in Article 117 that no Order could he submitted 
to Her Majesty in Council reducing the representation of any Terri- 
tory in the Federal Senate or House of Representatives, unless such 
reduction was approved by the Legislative Chamber of the Territory 
concerned.] 

(v) Not later than five years after the Constitution came into force, 
a conference would be held for the purpose of reviewing the Constitu- 
tion. It would consist of delegates from the Federation, from each 
of the constituent Territories, and from the United Kingdom. Among 
other matters, the conference would " review, in the light of progress 
made towards establishing a Customs union within the Federation 
and other relevant factors, the powers conferred on the Federal 
Government to make provision for the levying of taxes on income 
and profits.” (Art 118) 

Appended as schedules to the Constitution were (1) the 
Exclusive Legislative List, setting out those subjects on which 
only the Federal Legislature could make laws ; and (2) the 
Concurrent Legislative List, on winch both the Federal 
Legislature and the Territorial Legislatures could make laws. 

Exclusive Legislative List. Subjects m this list included the 
borrowing of monies for Federal purposes ; defence ; Federal 
agencies and institutions for research, investigation, or special 
studies ; exchange control ; Federal libraries and museums ; 
immigration into, and emigration or deportation from, the Federa- 
tion : public relations of the Federation ; the Public Service of the 
Federation ; pensions and gratuities payable from Federal funds ; 
and the University College of the West Indies 

Concurrent Legislative List. Subjects in this list included civil 
aviation and ancillary services *, aliens ; astronomy and meteorology; 
audit of public accounts other than those of the Federal Govern- 
ment ; banks (including savings banks) and banking ; bankruptcy 
and insolvency ; bills of exchange and promissory notes ; borrowing 
of monies for the purposes of any Territorial Government ; census ; 
companies (i.e. general provision as to the incorporation, regulation, 
and winding-up of bodies corporate, other than bodies directly 
incorporated by Federal or Territorial law) ; conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes ; control of the movement of persons 
between Territories [subject, however, to Articles 49, 50 and 51 of 
the Constitution — see above] ; copyright, patents, and trade marks ; 
criminal law and procedure ; currency, coinage, and legal tender ; 
Customs and Excise duties [subject to Articles 94 and 95 — see above] ; 
industrial development ; fishing outside territorial waters ; insurance ; 
marriage, divorce, and custody and guardianship of infants ; 
naturalization; atomic energy ; postal services [subject to Article 97 
— see above] ; prisons ; quarantine , shipping and navigation 
(including lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys) ; statistics ; 
student services (i.e. financial or other assistance for students 
receiving university education) , surveys, investigations, and research 
into economic and social matters (except where undertaken by a 
Federal agency) ; professional, technological, and agricultural 
education and training (except in connexion with the University 
College of the West Indies, which is on the Exclusive Legislative 
List) ; taxes on income and profits ; telegraphic, telephonic and 
radio communications with countries outside the Federation ; trade 
and commerce with countries outside the Federation; and weights 
and measures. 

Trinidad Site for Federal Capital, 

The Standing Federation Committee of the British West 
Indian Governments (which includes the Chief Ministers of 
Jamaica and Trinidad and the Prime Minister of Barbados) 
had previously decided on Feb. 11, 1957, that the capital of 
the Federation should be located in Trinidad, despite the 
earlier recommendation by Sir Francis Mudie’s committee 
(see 15295 C) that the capital should be situated in Barbados. 
Eleven votes were cast for Trinidad and five for Barbados, 
Jamaica being eliminated on the first ballot. 

The decision settled the most controversial issue in the protracted 
discussions on the West Indian Federation. Although Trinidad had 
been originally selected as the site for the Federal capital, the Chief 
Minister of Trinidad (then Mr. Albert Gomes) voluntarily relin- 
quished this claim at the London conference of 1953 in the hope of 
reaching agreement, and Grenada was chosen instead. At the London 
conference of 1956, however, this decision was again altered and a 
fact-finding commission was appointed under the chairmanship of 
Sir Francis Mudie to recommend another site. The Commission's 
report, issued in January 1957, recommended Barbados as the most 
favourable site, with Jamaica second and Trinidad third in order of 
preference. The Commission’s explanations of its decision, and its 
remarks about Trinidad m particular, had caused much resentment 
and adverse comment m that island. 

After further discussions, the Standing Federation Com- 
mittee recommended m May 1957 that the Federal capital 
should be established on a site in the north-western peninsula 
of Trinidad. As this site included the U.S. naval base of 
Chaguaramas (leased to the United States for 99 years under 
the “ destroyers for bases ” agreement of 1941), the British 
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Government were asked to take up with the U.S. Government 
the question of surrendering the leased base, which extends 
over some 18 square miles. In choosing this site for the 
Federal capital, the Standing Committee pointed out that it 
had access to the sea both to the north and the west, was only 
seven miles from Fort of Spain, and had good dock and 
seaplane facilities. 

A conference of British, U.S., and West Indian representa- 
tives was accordingly held in London from July 10-24, 1957 in 
connexion with the West Indian proposal. 

The British Government wore represented by Mr. Ormsby-Goro, 
Minister of State at the Foreign Office, and Mr. Pro fume, Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies ; the United States by Mr. Jolm 
Hay Whitney, U.S. Ambassador in London, and American naval 
officers and officials ; and the West Indies by a delegation consisting 
of Mr. Norman Manley (Chief Minister of Jamaica), Dr. Frio Williams 
(Chief Minister of Trinidad), Hit* Grantloy Adams (Prime Minister of 
Barbados), Mr. F. A. Baron (Minister of Trade, Dominica) and 
Mr. 1>, O. Bradshaw (Ministor of Trade, St. Kitts-Novis and Anguilla). 

It was announced at the end of the conference (1) that the 
West Indian delegation had explained the reasons that had 
led them to choose the Chaguaramas site for the Federal 
capital ; (2) that there was unanimous agreement on the need 
for a U.S. naval base in the eastern Caribbean ; (8) that the 
West Indian delegation were unable, however, to accept the 
view that it was essential for strategic and economic reasons 
to maintain the existing base at Chaguaramas ; (4) that 
they had therefore asked that the base should be released, and 
an alternative site found, so as to enable the Federal capital 
to be built on the Chaguaramas site ; and (5) that a Joint 
Commission of u representative technical experts ” would he 
set up to investigate all aspects of the West Indian request. 

The membership of the Joint Commission was announced 
on Dec. 22, 1957, consisting of Sir Charles Arden-Clarke 
(formerly Governor- General of Ghana) as chairman, two IT.K. 
representatives, three U.S. representatives, two representatives 
of the West Indies in general (together with an adviser), 
and two from Trinidad and Tobago in particular. The Joint 
Commission began its work in Trinidad on Jan. 18, 1958. 

Miscellaneous Developments. 

The principal developments in the West Indies in recent 
months, other than those described above, were the introduc- 
tion of internal self-government in Jamaica, and legislation in 
the British Parliament to separate the Cayman Islands and 
the Turks and Caicos Islands from Jamaica so as to enable 
them to have their own Governments and legislatures. 

Jamaican Self-Government. Jamaica became the first British 
West Indian colony to attain homo rule on Nov. 11, 1957, when the 
Governor and Captain- General (Hir Hugh Foot, now Governor of 
Cyprus) issued a proclamation giving effect to tho new constitutional 
reforms, including a Cabinet system of government [seo 15821 B]. 

The new Jamaican Government was sworn in by Hir Hugh Foot 
on the some day. Mr. Norman Manley (who will preside over Cabinet 
mootings Instead of the Governor) remained Chief Minister and 
Minister for Development, tho other portfolios being redistributed 
as follows : Dr. Ivan Lloyd — Home Affairs (including Local Govern- 
ment and certain functions formerly appertaining to the island’s 
Colonial Secretary and Attorney-General) ; Mr. F. A. Glasspolo — 
Education ; Dr. Glendon Logan* — Housing and Social Welfare ; 
Mx*. Jonathan Grant-Labour ; Sir Robert Beacroft Barker and 
Mr. Rudolph Burke— Ministers without portfolio. The Cabinet 
(officially the Council of Ministers) roplacod tho former Executive 
Council, which was abolished under the constitutional reforms. 

The Cayman Islands and Turks and Caicos Islands. In January 
1957, a delegation from tho Cayman Islands had visited Kingston 
for talks with Mr. Manley, during which four main demands wore 
put forward : (1) for maximum autonomy in tho Islands’ affairs ; 
(2) for recognition of tho special position of the Caymans, parti- 
cularly with regard to taxation, trade, and migration ; (3) for repre- 
sentative institutions in the Caymans when tho new Jamaican 
Constitution was introduced ; and (4.) for special consideration to 
bo given to the Caymans when the Federal Constitution was 
formulated. 

A joint statement by Mr. Manley and the Caymans delegation 
(Jan, 13, 1957) said that the Governor (Sir Hugh Foot) and the 
Chief Minister (Mr. Manley) would bear these representations in mind 
when the Jamaican and Federal Constitutions wore framed ; that it 
was agreed that no Federal law should apply to tho Caymans unless 
specifically stated in tho Federal Constitution, and after prior 
consultation with the Caymans authorities ; and that provision 
would be made in the Federal structure for Caymans affairs to be 
the direct responsibility of the Federal Prime M inis tor. 

A BIB to separate the Caymans Islands — and also tho Turks and 
•^ a31 ^ 8 — from Jamaica was accordingly introduced in the 
British. House of Commons on Deo. 17, 1957 by Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
1?* ^^Fonial Secretary. Mr. Lennox-Boyd explained that 
while these islands would remain dependencies of Jamaica, they 
wound exercise Wide responsibilities through their elected repre- 


sentatives in tho management of their internal affairs. The Bill 
entitled the Cayman Islands and Turks and Caicos Islands Bill 
provided (1) that a separate Government and Legislature for each 
island group would be created by Order in Couneil ; ami (2) that tho 
Caymans and the Turks and Caicos Islands would each have a 
legislative bodv of er-officio members, nominated members, and 
members elected by universal adult suffrage, as well us executive 
councils which tho Commissioners for those territories would normally 
bo required to consult. 

The Cayman Islands and Turks and Caicos Islands Bill was 
given an unopposed second reading by the House of Commons 
on Jan. 21, 1958. ■ (West Indies (Federation) Order in Council, 
1957 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Governor- General, 15523 B ; Federal Capital, 
15295 C ; West Indian Federation, Map, 14733 A.) 

A. CHINA. — Adoption of Latin Alphabet. 

The use of the Latin (Roman) alphabet for the Chinese 
language, which had been aeeeptod in principle in 1950 (see 
14722 A), received formal approval on Dee. 11, 1957 from the 
State Council of China. It was decided to adopt the 20-letter 
alphabet as used in Western Europe and America, and lo 
abandon the earlier plan for a 80-letter alphabet incorporating 
several Russian letters. 

An official spokesman explained that the Lnthdmtion of Chinese 
would help to eradicate illiteracy by enabling the national language 
(l.o. tho Mandarin form of OhiuoNO as spoken In Poking and North 
China) to he taught iu all schools, instead of the different dialects 
at present used in many parts of the country. Moreover, it would 
facilitate language reform among the national minorities In which 
connexion mention was made of plans for written languages for 
15 minorities, including the Ulghurs ami tho peoples of inner 
Mongolia, The spokesman emphasized that it was not intended at 
tins present stage to supplant the traditional Ideographic characters, 
which had themselves tended down the centuries as under the 
Sung, Yuan, Ming, and Manolm dynasties towards ever greater 
simplicity and freedom from, complexity. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Chou En-hu), speaking on Jan. 10, 
1958, to the National Committee of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference, called for nation-wide 
support and publicity for the new alphabet. u so that the 
Chinese language can be steadily changed to suit; the needs of 
socialist construction,” He explained that the latinized 
alphabet would be used at present as a u phonetic auxiliary ” 
for the ideographic Chinese diameters. Specifically, il would 
be used for annotating the. ideographs in dictionaries and 
language books ; for indexing ; for showing the pronunciation 
of foreign names and technical terms ; for indicating the 
pronunciation of standard (i.e. Mandarin) spoken Chinese ; 
and for telegraphic transmissions. After saying that the Latin 
alphabet had been adopted u because it is internationally 
accepted,” Mr. Chou declared ; “ The adoption of this alpha- 
bet docs not make Chinese a phonetic language. Whether the 
Chinese ideographs . . . should be replaced by a latinized or 
other phonetic language is a question we are* not in a hurry 
to decide.”— (Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep, 147352 A*) 

B. EGYPT - SOVIET UNION, — Economic and 
Technical Co-operation Agreement. 

An agreement on economic and technical co-operation 
between Egypt and the Soviet Union was signed in Moscow 
on Jan. 29, following negotiations between an Egyptian 
delegation led by Dr. Aziz Sidky (Minister of Industry) and 
a Soviet delegation headed by M. Pervukhln, chairman of the 
Stale Commit lee for Foreign Economic Relations. 

A joint communique said that the two Governments would 
“ co-operate in the realization of plans for the development of 
Egypt's national economy in various industrial fields, in 
particular in geological work, mining, oil prospecting and 
production, metallurgy, engineering, and other industries.” 
The Soviet Union would supply Egypt with machinery and 
equipment ; help to instal and operate the machinery so as 
to bring production up to specified levels ; render technical 
assistance in the design and construction of industrial enter- 
prises ; and train Egyptians in prospecting and mining, A 
long-term loan “ on easy terms ” to pay for these supplies and 
services had been granted by the U.S.S.Il. to Egypt, which 
would repay it partly in hard currency and partly by supplying 
Egyptian goods, including cotton, to the Soviet Union. 

The first contract under the agreement was signed in Moscow 
on the same dale. It provided for Soviet aid to Egypt in the 
construction of three textile mills, each with 15,000 spindles, 
and laid down that equipment for these mills should be 
delivered in 1958, 1959, and I960 respectively. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Le Monde) 

(Prev, rep, 15906 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Life Peerages Bill. - 
Passage through House of Lords. 

The House of Lords gave a second reading on Dec. 3-5, 1957, 
to the Life Peerages Bill, which, as forecast in the Speech from 
the Throne (see 15844 A), empowered the Queen to confer on 
any person, including women, a peerage for life carrying the 
right to sit and vote m the House of Lords. 

Lord Home (Leader of the House) said that the arguments for the 
introduction of life peers were “ strictly and severely practical.*' 

“ There is a small number of Opposition peers,*’ he contmued, 

“ who enable us to present to the world a picture of a House efficient 
and informed, and which maintains a high level of debate. Equally 
we know that that is a brave facade On a small number of noble 
lords opposite there is falling a strain they cannot and should not be 
asked to continue much longer. This House is perilously near a 
breakdown m its machinery. That situation can be eased if the 
Prime Minister is given the discretion to offer life peerages to persons 
who feel they cannot accept hereditary peerages today. In the 
selection and appointment of lifo peers, the emphasis will be on the 
appointment of persons who could help m the working of Parliament. 
In discovering such persons, when the Prime Minister is looking for 
persons who might be able to help the Opposition, he would when 
appropriate seek the advice of the Leader of the Opposition.” 

As regards the admission of women to the House of Lords, Lord 
Home said that the need to keep the House up-to-date was perhaps 
the most powerful argument for the introduction of women. He 
could not see any arguments m logic why, if women were in the 
House of Commons, they should not be in the House of Lords. 

The Government had deliberately confined this Bill to life peerages 
(Lord Home explained) because any proposal to limit numbers, 
and m particular to limit hereditary peers, would raise the most 
acute opposition and could only be carried at the cost of hitter and 
sustained controversy on a constitutional issue. “ On this side,” 
he concluded, “ believing as we do that the hereditary peerage has a 
part to play m the Upper House, we have willingly modified the 
hereditary principle by the introduction of life peers so as to enable 
the Socialist point of view to be put more effectively from the other 
side of the House. If Opposition peers m the years to come will 
show a sumlar spirit of compromise and be willing to include in a 
reformed House an element of the hereditary peers, we can arrive 
without much difficulty at a solution which will appeal to the common 
sense of the country.” 

Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough (Leader of the Opposition peers) 
described the Bill as “ tinkering ” with House of Lords reform, as 
it made no attempt to deal with the need for the abolition of the 
hereditary principle ; nor did it give relief to the heirs of peers who 
did not desire to sit in the House of Lords. Its real purpose, he 
suggested, was to enhance the prestige of the House while retaimng 
the hereditary principle. The House should be given more informa- 
tion about the Government’s intentions, and should be told what 
the maximum number of life peers would be. If qualifications were 
to be the basis for their appointment, there was not much induce- 
ment in merely offering a daily expenses account, and the Govern- 
ment must rapidly find an alternative method of adequate remunera- 
tion. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said that he was not against the 
Government’s proposals, but regarded them as “ sadly inadequate.” 
Firstly, he disagreed with the provision whereby women would be 
able to become members of the House with life peerages, whereas 
women who had an hereditary right to a seat could not. Secondly, 
whatever its other merits, the Government’s plan had the “ fatal 
defect ” of not including any financial provisions to enable life 
peers to take up active membership. He presumed that they, like 
hereditary peers, would receive three guineas a day for each day on 
which they attended the House. As the House sat only 100 days a 
year, that was a maximum of £315 per annum, which would not 
attract the lowest-paid labourer. This meant that it would be 
necessary for anyone who accepted a life peerage to have independent 
means, which went a long way to destroy the mam object of the 
Government’s Bill. 

It would be impossible to consider more substantial remuneration 
for life peers. Lord Salisbury maintained, while the House contained 
numbers of hereditary peers who seldom or never attended. The 
essential pre-requisite of any viable scheme for life peers must be to 
limit the number of hereditary peers to those who really meant to 
attend and could justify the payment of larger remuneration to them. 
He concluded : ” I believe the Government — and it applies also to 
my party in this House — by faffing to grasp the nettle while there 
is yet time, are putting m jeopardy not only the hereditary system 
but, much more important, the whole basis of a bicameral system, 
which is the only protection for a country like ours with an unwritten 
Constitution.” 

Lord SUkin (an Opposition peer) said that the Bill was unacceptable 
as a palliative because it maintained the hereditary principle ; more- 
over, it did nothing about the permanent Conservative majority m the 
House, and made no attempt to deal with the hardship of heirs of 
peers who got into or wanted to get into the Commons. He was 
sceptical whether they would “ get anyone worth while” as a life peer, 
and hoped that no-one over the age of 55 would be appointed, as the 
people they wanted were those young enough to be able to help with 
the work of the House. 


The Earl of Airlie, announcing his intention to move amendments 
in the Committee stage, suggested that it would be “ wiser to wait 
for the inclusion of ladies ” until it was seen how the reform worked, 
as “ once they are m, they are in for keeps.” Viscount Samuel (the 
Liberal peer), while expressmg support for the creation of life peers 
and the admission of women, said that what troubled him most was 
how the life peers were to be selected. It would be a disaster if they 
were chosen simply for party reasons, and he therefore proposed that, 
to prevent possible abuses, the selection should be referred to an 
all-party standing committee of the Privy Council. 

Viscount Hailsham (Lord President of the Council) said that the 
Bill was designed to deal with the concrete, practical difficulty that 
there were too few people to carry out the daily business of the House 
of Lords. The obvious choice w r as to widen the field of recruiting, 
and it would be “ little short of idiotic ” to exclude rather more than 
half the population by reason of their sex. On the question of pay- 
ment of members’ expenses, he said that it was not reasonable to 
expect an alteration m the amount or basis of the mdemnification 
so soon after the announcement. Lord Hailsham also pointed out 
that the Government had received a large number of complaints from 
the country because the principle had been adopted at all. 

Stressing that no other country m the free world had a Constitution 
which conferred so much power on the Legislature, Lord Hailsham 
said that between general elections Parliament was virtually an 
elected dictatorship, subject to the rights of minorities and public 
discussion. There was only one check to that — the ** old, rickety, 
anomalous, and illogical ” House of Lords. If a Government were 
to destroy that House and put nothing in its place, or nothing but a 
creature of its own, he felt certain that the country would detest an 
elected dictatorship to such an extent that this suppression would 
become intolerable ; m such case the House of Commons itself 
would be compelled by pressure of business to create an independent 
body to despatch some of the least important things it had to do 
What would then emerge would not be the present House of Lords, 

“ deferential, timid, cautious, and extremely responsible,” but a 
Senate with separate authority, which would possibly be calamitous 
to the spirit of the Constitution. 

In 1948 (Lord Hailsham contmued) he had said that there was no 
theoretical defence of the hereditary principle, and he saw no reason 
to revise his opinion. If the Opposition had any care for continuity 
and tradition, however, they would have to retain in that House a 
large proportion of those who sat there by hereditary right. If they 
wanted a guarantee that the rights of the House would not be used 
irresponsibly or contrary to the public will, they had that guarantee 
m the fact that the great majority of peers sat in the House by 
hereditary right, with no desire to exercise their powers except under 
compelling reasons of conscience and the insistent demand of public 
opinion. 

Earl Attlee said that m drawing a “terrible picture” of the 
dictatorship that would occur if there was only a single Chamber, 
Lord Hailsham had forgotten the most important thing — the effect 
of public opinion. Extravagant changes did not occur because the 
House of Commons was amenable to, and in touch with, public 
opinion. He agreed that the Bill had two merits — the invasion of the 
hereditary prmciple, and the assertion of sex equality — but thought 
that functions and powers were more important matters than the 
question of composition He stood for “ a second Chamber that has 
no power of over-ruling or even delaying, except for the purpose of 
putting forward amendments to the properly elected Chamber.” 

The second Chamber, Lord Attlee assorted, had always been a 
conservative force — “ always for delay, never for advancement.” 
In the House of Lords there was a permanent Conservative majority, 
and he had yot to learn of “ any major Conservative folly ” being 
turned down by them. There had been a big, highly respected 
feeling in the House against the institution of independent television, 
yet this had been carried through, against the weight of argument, 
by a docile Government majority. If the House was to be reformed, 
it had to be on an entirely different basis. It was indefensible to 
have a hereditary House, and it was only by great exercise of wisdom 
that it had not broken down in the last ten years. 

Lord Pakenham, winding up for the Opposition, expressed regret 
at the “ niggardly ” fashion m which the Government had settled 
the question of remuneration. The Bill was small enough, but it 
would faff almost totally if this was to be the real position. He did 
not think the existence of life peers would make much difference, 
but so far as it did, it would be to the good. 

Viscount Kilmuir (Lord Chancellor) gave an assurance that the 
Prime Minister, when choosing life peers, would consult the Leader 
of the Opposition and leaders in other spheres of life. On the question 
of remuneration, he said that although Lord Haffsham had pointed 
out that they could not have changes in this matter within a short 
period of tune, this did not mean that the Government was shutting 
the door on the problem. Another aspect to which attention had 
been drawn was the difficulty of attending the House while carrying 
on an occupation. It was not impossible to do both, hut it would be 
easier if the hours of Parliament could be adjusted so that they 
interfered less with earning tunes. 

The second Chamber, the Lord Chancellor declared, must not be 
a rival to the Commons, and therefore could not be elected. It must 
have members of real and wide experience in every field, including 
that of legislation. It must preserve in its members a true indepen- 
dence of outlook, and be less tied to the party Whip. These qualities 
existed m the present House, and they had to build on those founda- 
tions. He was optimistic about the possibility that, after discussions, 
they could go forward to build a more effective second Chamber, 
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The Bill was given an unopposed second reading on Dee. 5. 
The following amendments were rejected or withdrawn in 
committee on Dec. 17-18, 1057 : 

(1) That Ufo peerages should bo conferred only on men. Moved 
by the Earl of Airlie. Rejected by KM votes to 80. 

(2) That an hereditary peerage, subject to the consent of the next 
heir or his guardian, might 1)0 eouvortod into a life peerage, anti that 
a life peer might renounce his poorago at any time. Moved by 
Lord Sllldn. Rejected by 75 votes to 25. 

(3) That a life peer might renounce inis writ of summons to the 
House of Lords aud become eligible to vote and stand in parlia- 
mentary elections. Moved by Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough. 
Rejected by 105 votes to 22. 

The Bill was given an unopposed third reading in the House 
of Lords on January 80, 1858. — (Tunes - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15694 A.) 

A. AFRO-ASIAN STATES. — Non-Governmental 
“ Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference 99 in Cairo. 

An Afro-Asian 44 solidarity conference ” at non-governmental 
level was held in Cairo from Dee. 26, 1957, to Jan. 1, 1958. 
It was attended by some 500 delegates from a large number of 
Asian and African countries and colonial territories, many of 
whom were Communists or members of Communist- front 
organizations. Invitations were sent to all countries represented 
at the Bandung conference of 1955, as well as to Ghana, 
Morocco, Uganda, Somaliland, and Nigeria. A number of 
nations represented at Bandung, however, refused to send 
delegates to the Cairo conference because of its pro-Oommunist 
character, including Liberia, Pakistan, Siam, the Philippines, 
South Vietnam, Morocco, Malaya, Cambodia and Laos. 

The Cairo mooting was organized by the “ Asian Solidarity 
Committee,” a Communist-front body launched a short time before 
the Bandung conference under the auspices of the Soviet-sponsored 
44 World Peace Council.” Local ** solidarity eommlttoes ” wore 
subsequently set up in 14 Asian countries, aud at the end of 1956 
the ABian Solidarity Committee decided to extend the movement 
to Africa and to convene an Afro-Asian 44 solidarity conference ” in 
1957, if possible in Cairo. In October 1957 a preparatory committee - 
on which Egypt, Syria, Communist China and the U.S.S.U. wore 
represented— mot in Cairo to fix the date and draft the agenda for 
the conference. It was stated that the conference would represent 
the 44 peoples ” and not the Governments of Afro-Asian countries. 

The Soviet Union wjih represented at the conference by a 27-man 
delegation headed by M. Itawhid ov, president of the Soviet Republic 
of Uzbekistan and a vice-president of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.Ii. China sent a 20-man delegation headed by Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, 
president of the Academy of Science, while smaller delegations wore 
present from North Korea, North Vietnam and Mongolia. Among 
the non-Communist countries, several wore represented by Ministers 
(e.g. the Sudan) and others by political exiles (e.g. Jordan). The 
Indian delegation was headed by Mrs. Bamashwari Nehru (a distant 
relative of the Prime Minister), who presided over the Asian 
Solidarity Committee which met in Delhi shortly before the Bandung 
conference. A non-Communist delegation from Japan was headed by 
Mr, Tokutaro Kitamura, a Liberal Democratic member of the 
Japanese Parliament. 

Large numbers of speeches wore made by various delegates 
attacking 44 imperialism ” and 44 colonialism,” denouncing the U.H. 
” Eisenhower doctrine ” in the Middle East and French policy in 
Algeria, and calling for independence for British, French and other 
colonial territories in Asia and Africa. M. Arzumanyan (a leading 
Soviet economist) declared that the U.S.8.R. was ready to provide 
economic and technical assistance to any Afro-Asian country as 
44 brother to brother,” either in the form of 44 money, loans or aid ” ; 
in the course of his speech ho commended Egypt’s action in nationa- 
lizing the Suez Canal and Indonesia's action in nationalizing Dutch 
hanks and economic enterprises, and, by implication, urged other 
Afro-Asian Governments to nationalize foreign undertakings in 
their countries. 

The conference ended with the adoption of a number of 
resolutions as summarized below : 

“Imperialism” and “Colonialism.” After condemning 
“ imperialism in all its forms and manifestations,” this resolution 
(1) expressed “ full support for the rights of peoples to self-determina- 
tion, sovereignty, and complete independence ” under governments 
of their own chooBing ; (2) called on the U.N. to end the trusteeship 
system and to " recognize the independence of countries now under 
trusteeship ” ; (3) called for independence for Kenya, the CmaeroonB, 
Uganda, Madagascar, and Somaliland, and for the “ ending of 
aggression in Oman” ; (4) demanded “ the reton of West Irian to 
Indonesia, of Goa to India, and of Okinawa to Japan,” as well as 
self-determination for Cyprus ; (5) called for the reunification oil 
Korea and Vietnam ; (6) expressed support for “ the struggle of the 
Arab peoples for unity, freedom and independence ” ; and (7) 
denounced the Baghdad Pact and the “ Eisenhower doctrine ” as 
“ violating the Independence of the Arab countries and encroaching 
on their sovereignty.” 

Disarmament, After denouncing the “arms race,” “military 
blocs,” and the “ decision of NATO to snpply its member-countries 
with nuclear and rocket weapons,” the resolution (1) called for an 


unconditional ban on nuclear tests, the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons, and reductions in 
the armaments and armed forces of the groat Rowers ; (2) declared 
that “ Asia and Africa should be a peace zone in which no nuclear 
and rocket weapons should exist.” 

In addition to this resolution, the conference Issued an appeal to 
the U.B., Soviet and British Governments to ban nuclear weapons 
tests “ immediately and unconditionally ” as a llrst. stop towards the 
“ complete prohibition of the manufacture, stockpiling and use of 
these weapons of mass destruction.” It also appealed to the 
scientists of the world to work tor nuclear disarmament, and called 
on the Afro-Asian peoples 44 to take joint action to prevent the 
United .States from holding nuclear tests at Fniwctok atoll on 
March i» 1958.” 

Economic, Technical and Cultural Co-operation. This resolution 
called for close economic and technical co-operation between all 
Afro-Asian countries, for maximum economic development, and for 
the promotion of trade among all nations 44 regardless of their social 
and economic systems,” It condemned 44 foreign capital Investments 
and foreign loans which are accompanied by political conditions.” 
Stress was laid on the need to develop the fullest cultural relations 
between the Afro-Asian peoples. 

Racial Discrimination. A resolution on this subject denounced 
Mouth Africa's apartheid pulley and urged the Union Government to 
rescind it. 

Algeria, The resolution condemned 44 France’s colonial war and 
the atrocities of the French Imperialists against the Algerian people,” 
and urged 44 recognition of the independence of the Algerian people 
without delay.” 

Palestine. A resolution was adopted describing Israel as 44 a base 
of imperialism,” condemning that country’s 44 aggressive policy,” 
and calling for the repatriation of Palestine Arab refugees. 

United Nations. The conference called for the admission of the 
Ghlneso People’s Republic and Mongolia to U,N. membership. 

General Declaration. A 10-point declaration was adopted 
recapitulating the principles adopted at the Bandung conference, 
and declaring that those principles 44 should remain the basis of 
international relations,” 

It was decided at the end of the conference to set up a 
permanent organization in Cairo, known as the Afro-Asian 
People’s Solidarity Council, which would meet at least once a 
year and have its permanent headquarters and secretariat in 
the Egyptian capital. This body would have an Egyptian 
secretary -general and 10 secretaries chosen from China, the 
Cnmeroons, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, the Sudan, 
Syria, and the Soviet Union, All Afro-Asian peoples would he 
represented on the 41 Solidarity Council,” which would have the 
following aims : implementation of the resolutions of the Cairo 
conference, promotion and strengthening of Afro-Asian soli- 
darity, and acting as a permanent liaison between the various 
“ national solidarity committees,” which would he set up in 
every Afro-Asian country, 

M. Yusuf Sibai, an Egyptian, was elected president of the 
44 Solidarity Council ” on Jan. 8 for a two-year term, Eour 
vice-presidents were also elected, representing Algeria, India, 
the Sudan and the Soviet Union. (Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Lc Monde, Paris - New' York Times - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) 

B. JAPAN. — Mass Production of Artificial Food, 

It was announced in Tokio early in the New Year that mass 
production had begun of a new artificial food known as 
44 chlorela.” Made from algae that grow in ponds, it will he 
artificially cultivated in four specially-constructed pools built 
at the Japan Chlorela Research Institute in Tokio. Dr, Yulukn 
Tamiya, a chlorela expert on the staff of Tokio University, has 
been invited by a food research institute in Chicago to popu- 
larize tins method of artificial cultivation, 

Chlorela was described as rich in nutritional value, cheap, 
and capable of being produced in two forms (powdered and 
liquid) and of being spread on bread or rice. A spokesman of 
the Research Institute stated that 25 grammes of chlorela 
powder was equal in nutritional content to 44 1J bottles of milk, 
1.2 eggs and 25 grammes of roast beef.” 

(Japanese Embassy Press Ollier, London) 

C. CANADA. — Air. Lester Pearson succeeds Mr. 
St. Laurent as Leader of Liberal Party. 

Mr. Lester Pearson (60), the former Secretary of State for 
External Affairs and recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1957, was elected leader of the Canadian Liberal Party on 
Jan. 16 in succession to Mr. Louis St. Laurent (76), at the end 
of a three-day party convention in Ottawa. Mr, Pearson 
received 1,074 votes against 805 for Mr. Paul Martin, the 
former Minister of Health and Welfare. One vote was cast 
for the Rev. IL Lloyd Henderson, a Presbyterian clergyman 
and Mayor of Portage la Prairie, Manitoba.— (MontrctS Star) 
(Prev. rep. Mr. Lester Pearson, 15858 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. State of the Union Message. 

President Eisenhower’s sixth State of the Union message 
was delivered to Congress on Jan. 9. In its introductory 
section, it dealt with what the President described as the 
two primary tasks facing the American people— “ to ensure 
our safety through strength” and “to do the constructive 
work of building a genuine peace.” President Eisenhower 
then went on to lay down eight lines of action, “ designed 
to focus our resources upon the two tasks of security °and 
peace,” which were “not only desirable but imperative.” 
These were (1) a comprehensive defence reorganization, 
laying particular stress on the need to eliminate inter-Service 
rivalries ; (2) acceleration of the defence effort “ in particular 
areas affected by the fast pace of scientific and technological 
advance ” ; (3) intensification of the mutual assistance pro- 
grammes, both military and economic ; (4) expansion of 
mutual trade, m which connexion the President called for a 
five-year extension of the Trade Agreements Act ; (5) legisla- 
tion to permit the sharing of scientific secrets with America’s 
allies ; (6) a four-year plan for education and research, to cost 
$1,000,000,000 ; (7) curbs on non-essential spending ; and 
(8) a call to all peoples to work for peace and disarmament, 
directed particularly to the Soviet people. In the latter 
connexion President Eisenhower urged the Soviet Government 
to co-operate with the United States in world-wide health 
programmes designed to eradicate such scourges as malaria 
and cancer, and also in “ driving hunger and disease from the 
earth.” As regards disarmament, he said that “ we must 
never give up the search for a basis of agreement,” and declared 
that “ we as a nation will always go the extra mile with anyone 
on earth if it w r ill bring us nearer a genuine peace.” 

The text of the President’s State of the Union message is 
given below under cross-headings : 

The “Two Tasks.*' 

“ There are two tasks confronting- ns that so far outweigh all 
others that I shall devote this year's message entiroly to them. 

“ The first is to ensure our safety through strength. I have 
repeatedly voiced this conviction : we now have a broadly based and 
efficient defensive strength, including a great deterrent power, 
which is for the present our boat guarantee against war ,* but unless 
we act wisely and promptly, we could lose that capacity to deter 
attack or defend ourselves. My profoundest conviction is that the 
American people will say as one man : * No matter what the exertions 
or sacrifices, we shall maintain that necessary strength.* Rut we 
could make no more tragic mistake than merely to concentrate on 
military strength. For if we did only this, the future would hold 
nothing for the world but an Age of Terror. 

“ And so our second task is to do the constructive work of building 
a genuine peace. We must never become so preoccupied with our 
desire for military strength that we neglect those areas of economic 
development, trade, diplomacy, education, ideas, and principles 
where the foundation of real peace must be laid. 

“Safety through Strength.” 

“ The threat to our safety, and to the hope of a peaceful world, is 
simply stated. It is Communist imperialism. This threat is not 
something Imagined by critics of the Soviets. Soviet spokesmen, 
from the beginning, have publicly and frequently declared their aim 
to expand their power, one way or another, throughout the world. 

“ This threat has become increasingly serious as this expansionist 
flim has been reinforced by an advancing industrial, military, and 
scientific establishment. But what makes the Soviet threat unique 
in history is its all-inclusiveness. Every human activity is pressed 
into service as a weapon of expansion. Trade, economic development, 
military power, arts, science, education, the whole world of ideas — 
all are harnessed to this same chariot of expansion. 

“ The Soviets are, in short, waging total cold war. The only 
answer to a regime that wages total cold war is to wage total peace. 
This means bringing to bear every asset of our personal and national 
lives upon the task of building the conditions in which security and 
peace can grow. 

“ Among our assets, let us first briefly glance at our military power. 
Military power serves the cause of security by making prohibitive 
the cost of any aggressive attack. It serves the cause of peace by 
holding up a shield behind which the patient constructive work of 
peace can go on. But it can serve neither cause if we make either of 
two mistakes. The one would be to over-estimate our strength, and 
thus neglect crucially important actions in the period just ahead. 
The other would he to under-estimate our strength. Thereby we 
might be tempted to become irresolute in our foreign relations, to 
dishearten our friends, and to lose our national poise and perspective 
in approaching the complex problems ahead. 

“ Any orderly balance-sheet of military strength must be in two 
parts. The first is the position of today. The second is the position 
in the period ahead. 

“ As of today : Our defensive shield comprehends a vast complex 
of ground, sea, and air units, superbly equipped and strategically 
deployed around the world. The most powerful deterrent to war in 
the world today lies in the retaliatory power of our Strategic Air 


Command and the aircraft of our Navy. They present to any 
potential attacker who would unleash war upon the world the pros- 
pect of virtual annihilation of his own country. 

“ Even if we assume a surprise attack on our bases, with a marked 
reduction in our striking power, our bombers would immediately be 
on their way m sufficient strength to accomplish this mission of 
retaliation Every informed Government knows this. It is no secret. 

“ Since the Korean armistice, the American people have spent 
$225,000,000,000 in maintaining and strengthening this overall 
defensive shield. This is the position as of today. 

“ Now as to the period ahead : Every part of our military establish- 
ment must and will be equipped to do its defensive job with the most 
modem methods and weapons. But it is particularly important that 
we make a candid estimate of the effect of long-range ballistic 
missiles on the present deterrent power I have described. At this 
moment, the consensus of opinion is that we are probably somewhat 
behind the Soviets in some areas of long-range ballistic missile 
development. But it is my conviction, based on close study of all 
relevant intelligence, with the best information that scientists can 
brmg to me, that if we make the necessary effort, we will have the 
missiles, in the needed quantity and in time, to sustain and strengthen 
the deterrent power of our increasingly efficient bombers. 

“ One encouraging fact evidencing this ability is the rate of progress 
we have achieved since we began to concentrate on these missiles. 
The intermediate-range ballistic missiles, Thor and Jupiter, have 
already been ordered into production. The parallel progress m the 
inter-contmental balhstio missile effort will be advanced by new 
plans for acceleration. The development of the submarine-based 
Polaris missile system has progressed so well that its future procure- 
ment schedules are being moved forward markedly. 

“ When it is remembered that our country has concentrated on 
the development of ballistic missiles for only about a third as long 
as the Soviet, th©90 achievements show a rate of progress that speaks 
for itself. Only a brief time back we were spending at the rate of 
only about $1,000,000 a year on long-range ballistic missiles. In 
1957 we spent more than $1,000,000,000 on the Atlas, Titan , Thor , 

J Writer and Polaris programmes alone. This is a rate of increase of 
1,000 times. But I repeat, gratifying though this rate of progress is, 
we must still do more. 

“ Our real problem, then, is not our strength today ; it is rather 
the vital necessity of action today to ensure our strength tomorrow. 

“ What I have just said applies to our strength as a single country. 
We are not alone. I have relumed from the recent NATO meeting 
with renewed conviction that, because we are a part of a world-wide 
community of free and peaceful nations, our own security is 
immeasurably increased. 

“ By contrast, the Soviet Union has surrounded itself with captive 
and sullen nations. Like a crack in the crust of an uneasily sleeping 
volcano, the Hungarian uprising revealed the depth and intensity 
of the patriotic longing for liberty that still burns within these 
countries. 

“ The world thinks of us as a country which is strong, but which 
will never start a war. The world also thinks of us as a land which 
has never enslaved anyone and which is animated by humane ideals. 
This friendship, based on common ideals, is one of our greatest 
sources of strength. It cements into a cohesive security arrangement 
the aggregate of the spiritual, military, and economic strength of 
all those nations which, with us, are allied by treaties and agreements. 

The “Economic Offensive.” 

“Up to this point I have talked almost solely about our military 
strength to deter a possible future war. I now want to talk about 
the strength we need to win a different kind of war — one that has 
already been launched against us. It is tho intensive economic 
offensive that has been mounted by the Communist imperialists 
against free nations. 

“ The Communist imperialist regimes have for some time been 
largely frustrated in their attempts at expansion based directly on 
force. As a result, they have begun to concentrate heavily on 
economic penetration, particularly of newly developing countries, 
as a preliminary to political domination. This non -military drive, if 
under-estimated, could defeat the free world regardless of our 
military strength. The danger is the greater precisely because many 
of us fail or refuse to recognize it. Thus, some people may be tempted 
to finance our extra military effort by cutting economic assistance. 
But at the very time whon the economic threat is assuming menacing 
proportions, to fail to strengthen our own effort would be nothing 
less than reckless folly. 

“ Admittedly, most of us did not anticipate the intensity of the 
psychological impact upon the world of the launching of the first 
earth satellite. Let us not make the same kind of mistake in another 
field, by falling to anticipate the much more serious impact of the 
Soviet economic offensive. 

“ As with our military potential, our economic assets are more 
than equal to the task. Our independent farmers produce an abun- 
dance of food and fibre. Our free workers are versatile, intelligent, 
and hard-working. Our businessmen are imaginative and resourceful. 
The productivity and adaptability of the American economy is the 
solid foundation-stone of our whole security structure. 

“ We have just concluded another prosperous year. Our output 
was once more the greatest in the nation’s history. In the latter 
part of the year Borne decline in employment and output occurred, 
following the exceptionally rapid expansion of recent years. In a 
free economy, reflecting as it does the independent judgments of 
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millions of people, growth typically mo vow forward unevenly. But 
tho basic forces of growth remain unimpaired. There are solid 
grounds for confidence that economic growth will b<j rcHumcd without 
an extended interruption. Moreover, the Federal Government, 
constantly alert to signs of weakening in any part of our economy, 
always stands ready, with itB full power, to take any appropriate 
action to promote renewed business expansion. 

“ If our history teaches us anything, it is this lesson : So far as 
the economic potential of our nation is concerned, the believers in 
the future of America have always been realists. X count myself as 
one of this company. 

44 Our long-range problem, then, is not the stamina of our enormous 
engine of production. Our problem is to make sure that wo use these 
vast economic forces oonMontly and creatively, not only in direct 
military defence efforts, but likewise in our foroign policy, through 
such activities as mutual economic aid and foroign trade, 

“In much the same way, wo have tremendous potential resources 
on other non-military fronts to help in countering tho Soviet threat . 
education, science, roHoarch, and, not least, tho ideas and principles 
by which wo live. In all these cases the task ahead is to bring those 
resources more sharply to hoar upon the new tasks of security and 
peace in a swiftly changing world. 

44 There are many items in tho Administration’s programme, of a 
kind frequently included in State of tho Union Messages. They will 
ho tho subjects of later messages to OongrosH. Today I speak only 
about matters hearing directly upon our security and peace. 

44 Wo now 1 place before you an outline of action designed to focus 
our resources upon tho two tasks of security and peace. In this 
special category I list eight items requiring prompt action. They 
are not merely desirable. I believe they are imperative. 

Defence Reorganization. 

“ The first need is to assure ourselves that military organization 
facilitates rather than hinders tho functioning of tho military 
establishment in maintaining tho security of tho nation. Hi nee 
World War II, the purpose of achieving maximum organizational 
efficiency in a modern defence establishment has several times 
occasioned action by Congress and by tho .Executive. 

“ The advent of revolutionary new devices, bringing with them 
tho problem of overall continental defence, creates now dltlloultioH, 
reminiscent of those attending tho advent of tho airplane more than 
half a century ago. Homo of the important new weapons which 
technology has produced do not fit into any existing Horvteo pattern. 
They cut across ail Services, involve all Services, and transcend all 
Services at every stage from development to operation. In some 
instances they defy olassif lent ion according to branch of service. 

“ Unfortunately, tho uncertainties resulting from such a situation, 
and the Jurisdictional disputes attending upon it, tend to bewilder 
and confuse the public and create the impression that Service 
differences arc damaging the national interest. Lot us by all means 
proudly remember that tho members of the armed forces give their 
basic and first allegiance solely to the United States. Of that fact 
all of us are certain. But pride of Service and mistaken zeal in 
promoting particular doctrine has more than once occasioned tho 
kind of difficulty of which I have just spoken. 

“ I am not attempting today to pass judgment on the charge of 
harmful Service rivalries. But one thing is sure. Whatever they are, 
America wants thorn stopped. Recently I have had under special 
study . . . the never-ending problem of efficient organization, compli- 
cated as it Is by these new weapons. Soon my conclusions will bo 
finalized. I shall promptly take such Executive action as is necessary 
and . . . present appropriate recommendations to Congress. 

“Meanwhile, without anticipating tho detailed form that a 
reorganization should take, I oan state its main lines in terms of 
objectives. A major purpose of military organization is to achieve 
real unity in the defenoe establishment in all tho principal features 
of military activity. Of all these, one of tho most important to our 
nation’s security is strategic planning and direction. This work 
must be done under unified direction. 

44 The defenoe establishment must plan for a better integration of 
its defensive resources, particularly with respect to the new weapons 
now building and under development. These obviously require full 
co-ordination in their development, production, and use. Good 
organization can help assure such co-ordination. 

“In recognition of the need for single control in some of our most 
advanced development projects, the Secretary of Defence has already 
decided to concentrate into one organization all anti-missile and 
satellite technology undertaken within the Department of Defenoe. 

“ Another requirement of military organization is a clear sub- 
ordination of the military services to duly constituted civilian 
authority. This control must be real ; not merely on the surface. 

" Next, there must he assurance that an excessive number of 
compartments in organization will not create costly and confusing 
compartments in our scientific and industrial effort. 

“ Finally, to end intor-Service disputes requires clear organization 
and decisive central direction, supported by tho unstinted co-opera- 
tion of every individual in tho defence establishment, civilian and 
military. 

Acceleration of Defence Effort. 

“ Th© second major action item is the acceleration of the defenco 
effort in particular areas affected by the fast pace of scientific and 
technological advance. Some of the points at which improved and 
increasing effort are most essential are these ; 


“ We must have sure warning in coho of tmy attack. The improve- 
ments of warning equipment are becoming increasingly important. 
m wo approach the period when long-range missiles wilt come Into 

UHO. 

“ Wo muHt protect and disperse our striking foreoH and increase 
their readiness for instant action. This moans mere base facilities 
and more stand-by crows, 

“ Wo must maintain deterrent retaliatory power. 'Phis means, 
among other things, stepped-up long-range missile programmes ; 
accelerated programmes for other effective missile systems ; and, 
for some years, more advanced aircraft. 

“ We must maintain freedom of the sons, 'Phis moans nuclear 
submarines and cruisers, improved anti submarine weapons, missile 
ships, and the like, 

.“Wo must maintain all necessary types of mobile forces to deal 
with local conflicts should there he need. This means further 
improvements in equipment, mobility, tactics, and fire-power, 

“Through increases in pay and incentive, we must maintain in 
the armed forces the skilled manpower modern military forces 
require. 

“ Wo must be forward-looking in our research and development 
to anticipate and achieve the unlmoginod weapons of the future. 

“ With these and other Improvements, we intend to assure that, 
our vigilance, power, and technical excellence keep abreast of any 
realistic throat we face. 

Mutual Assistance Programmes. 

“ Third : We must continue to strengthen our mutual security 
efforts. Most people now realize that our programmes of military 
aid and defence support are an integral part of our own defence 
effort. If the foundations of the free world structure were pro- 
gressively allowed to crumble under the pressure of Communist 
imperialism, the entire house of freedom would be in danger of 
collapse. 

“ As for the mutual economic assistance programme, the benefit 
to m is threefold. Fimt, the countries receiving this aid become 
bulwarks against Oommunlst encroachment as their military 
defences and economies are strengthened. Nations that are conscious 
of a steady improvement in their Industry, education, health, and 
standard of living aro not apt to fall prey to the blandishments of 
Communist impornUsts. 

“ Second, these countries aro helped to reach the point where 
mutually profitable trade can expand between them and us. 

“ Third, tho mutual confidence creates an atmosphere In which 
real understanding and peace can nourish. 

“ In proposals for future economic aid, I am stressing a greater use 
of repayable loans through the development loan fund, through 
funds generated by sale of surplus farm products, and through tho 
Export-Import Bank. While some increase in Government funds 
will probably be required, it remains our objective to encourage 
shifting to the use of private capital sources m rapidly as possible, 

“ One groat obstacle to tho economic aid programme In the past 
has been, not a rational argument against it on tho merits, but a 
catchword : 4 Give-away programme.’ Tho fact is that no Investment 
wo make in our own security can pay us greater dividends than 
economic aid to friendly nations. This is no 4 give-away.’ lad’s 
stick to facts. Wo cannot afford to have one of our most essential 
security programmes shot down with a slogan. 

Mutual Trade. 

“ Fourth : Both in our national interest and in the interests of 
world peace, wo must have a five-year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act— -with broadened authority to negotiate. World 
trade supports a significant segment of American industry ami 
agriculture. It provides employment for 4,600,000 American 
workers. It helps supply our over -Increasing demand for raw 
materials. It provides the opportunity for American free enterprise 
to develop on a world-wide scale. It* strengthens our friends and 
increases their desire to bo friends. World trade helps to lay the 
groundwork for peace by making all free nations of the world 
stronger and more self-reliant. 

u America is today tho world’s greatest trading nation. If we 
uso this groat asset wisely to meet the expanding demands of the 
world, wo shall not only provide future opportunities for our own 
business, agriculture, and labour, but in the process strengthen our 
security posture and tho prospects for a prosperous, harmonious 
world. 

“As President McKinley said, as long ago as 1001 \ 4 Isolation is 
no longer possible or desirable , . . The period of exclusiveness Is past,’ 

Scientific Co-operation with Allies. 

“ Fifth : It is highly Important that Congress enact the necessary 
legislation to enable us to exchange appropriate scientific and 
technical information with friendly countries. It is wasteful In the 
extremo for friendly Allies to consume talent and money in solving 
problems that their friends have already solved * ail because of 
artificial barriers to sharing, We cannot afford to out ourselves off 
from the brilliant talents and minds of scientists in friendly countries. 
The task ahead will be hard enough without handcuffs of our own 

ma king , 

“ Tho groundwork for this kind of co-opcratlon has already been 
laid in discussions among NATO countries. Promptness in following 
through with legislation will be the best possible evidence of American 
unity of purpose in co-operating with our friends. 
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Education and Research. 

“ Sixth ; In the area of education and research, I recommend a 
balanced programme to improve our resources, involving an invest- 
ment of about $3 ,000,000,000 over a four-year period. This involves 
new activities by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
designed to encourage improved teaching quality and student 
opportunities in the interests of national security. It also provides 
a five-fold mcrease in the sums available to the National Science 
Foundation for stimulating and improving science education . . . 

** In the field of research I am asking for substantial increases m 
basic research funds, including a doublmg of the funds available to 
the National Science Foundation for this purpose. 

" But Federal action can do only part of the job. In both education 
and research, redoubled exertions will be necessary on the part of all 
Americans if we are to rise to the demands of our times. This means 
hard work on the part of State and local governments, private 
industries, schools and colleges, private organizations and founda- 
tions, teachers, parents, and — perhaps most important of all — the 
student himself. 

“ With this kind of all-inclusive campaign, we can create the 
intellectual capital we need for the years ahead — and do all this, 
not as regimented pawns, but as free men and women. 

Priorities in Expenditure. 

“ Seventh • To provide for this extra effort for security, we must 
apply stern tests of priority to other expenditures, both military 
and civilian. This extra effort involves, most immediately, the need 
for a supplemental defence appropriation of $1,300,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1958 [i.e. 1957-58]. In the 1959 Budget [1958-59] increased 
expenditures for missiles, nuclear ships, atomic energy, research and 
development, science and education, a special contingency fund to 
deal with possible new technological discoveries, and mcrease? in pay 
and incentives to obtain competent manpower, add up to a total 
mcrease over the comparable figures in the 1957 Budget of about 
$ 4 , 000 , 000,000 . . . 

Message to Soviet People. 

“ My last call for action is not primarily addressed to the Congress 
and people of the United States. Rather, it is a message from the 
people of the United States to all other peoples, especially those of 
the Soviet Union. 

“ This is the spirit of what wo Americans would like to say : ‘ In 
the last analysis, there is only one solution to the grim problems that 
lie ahead. The world must stop the present plunge toward more and 
more destructive weapons of war, and turn the corner that will start 
our steps firmly on the path toward lasting peace. Our greatest hope 
for success lies in a universal fact : the people of the world have 
always wanted peace and want peace now. The problem, then, is to 
find a way of translating this universal desire into action. This will 
require more than words of peace. It requires works of peace.* 

*• Now may I try to give you some concrete examples of the kind 
of works of peace that might make a beginning m the new direction. 
For a start, our peoples should learn to know each other better. 
Recent negotiations in Washington have provided a basis in principle 
for greater freedom of communication and exchange of people. I 
urge the Soviet Government to co-operate in turning principle into 
practice by prompt and tangible actions that will break down the 
unnatural barriers that have blocked the flow of thought and under- 
standing between our peoples. 

“ Another kind of work of peace is co-operation on projects of 
human welfare. For example, we now have it within our power to 
eradicate fron the face of the earth that age-old scourge of mankind : 
malaria. We are embarking with other nations in an all-out five-year 
campaign to blot out this curse forever. We invite the Soviets to 
join with us in this great work of humanity. We would be willing to 
pool our efforts with the Soviets in other campaigns against the 
diseases that are the common enemy of all mortals — such as cancer 
and heart disease. 

“ If people can get together on such projects, is it not possible 
that we could then go on to a full-scale co-operative programme of 
science for peace 1 A programme of science for peace might provide 
a means of funnelling into one place the results of research from 
scientists everywhere, and from there making it available to all parts 
of tho world. There is almost no limit to human betterment that 
could result from such co-operation. Hunger and disease could 
increasingly be driven from the earth. The age-old dream of a good 
life for all could, at long last, be translated into reality. 

“ Rut of all the works of peace, none is more needed now than a 
real first step toward disarmament. Last August the U.N. General 
Assembly, by an overwhelming vote, approved a disarmament plan 
that we and our Allies sincerely believed to be fair and practical. 
The Soviets have rejected both the plan and the negotiating proce- 
dure set up by the United Nations. As a result, negotiation on this 
supremely important issue is now at a standstill. 

“ But the world cannot afford to stand still on disarmament. 
We must never give up the search for a basis of agreement. Our 
Allies from time to time develop differing ideas on how to proceed. 
We must concert these convictions among ourselves. Thereafter, 
any reasonable proposal that holds promise for disarmament and 
reduction of tension must be heard, discussed, and, if possible, 
negotiated. 

“ There is one indispensable condition. A disarmament proposal, 
to hold real promise, must at the minimum have one feature : 
reliable means to ensure compliance by all. It takes actions and 


demonstrated integrity on both sides to create and sustain confi- 
dence. And confidence m a genuine disarmament agreement is 
vital ; vital not only to the signers of the agreement, but also to the 
millions of people all over the world who are weary of tensions and 
of armaments. I say once more, to all peoples, that we as a nation 
will always go the extra mile with anyone on earth if it will bring 
us nearer a genuine peace. 

Conclusion. 

“ These, then, are the ways in which we must funnel our energies 
more efficiently into the task of advancing security and peace. 
These actions demand and expect two things of the American people : 
sacrifice, and a high degree of understanding. For sacrifice to be 
effective, it must be intelligent. Sacrifice must be made for the right 
purpose and in the right place — even if that place happens to come 
close to home. 

** After all, it is no good demanding sacrifice in general terms one 
day, and the next day, for local reasons, opposing the elimination of 
some uimeeded Federal facility. It is pointless to condemn Federal 
spending m general, and the next moment condemn just as strongly 
an effort to reduce the particular Federal grant that touches one’s 
own mterest. 

“ And it makes no sense whatever to spend additional billions on 
military strength to deter a potential danger, and then, by cutting 
aid and trade programmes, let the world succumb to a present 
danger in economic guise. 

c * The world is waiting to see how wisely and decisively a free 
representative Government can and now will act. I believe that 
this Congress possesses and will display the wisdom promptly to do 
its part in translating into law the actions demanded by our nation’s 
interests. But, to make law effective, our kind of Government 
needs the full voluntary support of millions of Americans.” 

In conclusion, President Eisenhower expressed his confidence 
that “ the response of Congress and of the American people 
will make this time of test a time of honour.” 

(New York Times) (President Eisenhower at NATO, 
15965 A ; “ Science in National Security” Broadcasts, 
15859 A ; State of the Union Message (1957), 15350 A.) 

A. ISRAEL. — Negev Development. - Opening of 
Beersheba-Eilat Highway. - Negev Research Institute. 

A new 148-mile highway linking Beersheba with the port of 
Eilat, at the head of the Gulf of Akaba, was opened on Jan. 16 
by the Prime Minister of Israel, Mr. Ben-Gurion. It is asphalted 
throughout its length and was built in nine months at a cost of 
IL. 2,500,000. Described by Mr. Ben-Gurion as a “ Suez 
Canal overland,” it is expected to play an important part in 
opening up the Negev (the southern desert area of Israel), 
and m developing Israel’s economy generally, by giving better 
communication with Eilat and by linking the northern part of 
the country with a number of new agricultural and mining 
settlements established in the Negev during recent years. 
Moreover, it will reduce the travelling-time on the Beersheba- 
Eilat route from eight hours to 5-J hours. 

The now road runs through desolate country southward from 
Beersheba to the mining village of Mizpe Ramon and thence plunges 
into Israel’s 4 4 grand canyon ” — the Makhtesh Ramon, a great 
depression extending 20 miles across the desert floor. Emerging 
from the canyon, it crosses more barren country until it reaches the 
Wadi Araba, the great rift linking the Dead Sea with the Gulf of 
Akaba. The mountainous nature of the terrain gives nee to differences 
in gradient of up to 2,400 feet. The highway replaces a rough, 
narrow and difficult track, a large part of which was unsurfaced and 
impassable after heavy rains. 

A Negev Research Institute was opened at Beersheba on 
Oct. 31, 1957, comprising a meteorological unit and experi- 
mental plant for the exploitation of solar energy and for the 
desalmization of brackish ground-water. Two further labora- 
tories are projected, one for research into minerals and their 
industrial exploitation. Designed to serve as a research centre 
into the problems of arid zones, it will have financial assistance 
from the U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) and will be linked with Israeli scientific 
institutions such as the Hebrew University at Jerusalem and 
the Technion at Haifa. 

UNESCO decided in 1956 to institute research in arid zones 
as a “ major project,” Israel being designated as one of four 
countries most suitable for this purpose. The other three are 
Egypt, India, and Pakistan, where similar research will be 
carried out with UNESCO assistance. — (Israel Government 
Press Office, Jerusalem - Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Negev Development, 15528 C 5 14511 A.) 

B. EUROPEAN UNIFICATION. — Corrigendum. 

In the analysis of the voting figures in the French National 
Assembly debate on the Euratom and Common Market treaties — 
at the bottom of the second column of page 15957 — 35 Poujadists 
should be added to those opposing ratification, making up the total 
of 234 votes against ratification. (Ed. K.C.A.) 
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A, UNITED KINGDOM. — Wage Increases and 
Industrial Disputes in 1957. - Outstanding Wage Claims. 

A general review of wage increases and industrial disputes 
during 1957 was published m the .January issue of the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette , and is summarized below. 

Wage Increases. 

The average increase m weekly wages during the year was 
nearly 5& per cent, compared with an average rise in the cost 
of living of about 4i per cent ; over one-half of the wage 
increases occurred during the three months March, April, and 
May, when settlements of the wage claims in the major indus- 
tries were reached. In 1950 the respective increases were 
7 1 per cent (wages) and 3 per cent (prices). 

About 12,841,000 workers received increases in 1957 aggregating 
£5, 888, BOO a week — an average of about Bs, 8d. per worker. The 
following table shows the approximate number of workers affected 
in each of tho principal groups of industries and the not amount 
of the weekly changes in wage rates : 



Approximate 

Estimated 


Number of 

Net 


Workers 

Weekly 


Affected 

Increases 

Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing . . 

714,500 

£ 

317,600 

Mining and Quarrying 

411,500 

201,200 

Treatment of Non -metalliferous Mining 


Products other than coal 

211,000 

62,900 

Chemicals and Allied Trades 

234,000 

84,200 

Metal Manufacture 

224,500 

110,200 

Engineering, Shipbuilding and Electrical 


Goods \ 

Vehicles 

. } 2,554,000 

1,194,400 

Metal Goods not elsewhere specified . . 1 

Textiles 

591,000 

194,900 

Leather, Loathor Goods and Fur 
Clothing 

37,500 

13,800 

266,500 

102,800 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

520.000 

207,400 

Manufactures of Wood and Cork 

215,500 

113,200 

Paper and Printing 

341,000 

71,300 

Other Manufacturing Industries 

149,500 

65,000 

Building and Contracting 

. 1,240,000 

540,900 

Gas, Electricity and Water 

237,500 

121,200 

Transport and Communication 

. 1,225,500 

770,200 

Distributive Trades 

, 1,451,500 

511,600 

Public Administration 

955,000 

399,300 

Miscellaneous Services 

755,000 

245,700 

Total 

. 12,341,000 

6,333,800 


Of the wage Increases granted, £2,179,200 (40,9 per cent) was 
obtained through direct negotiation, £1,484,800 (27.8 per cent) 
through joint industrial councils, £1,110,400 (20.9 per cent) through 
wages councils and other statutory wages boards, £382,800 (7.2 per 
cent) under sliding scales based on the retail price Index, £109,000 
(2.0 por cent) by arbitration and mediation, and £02,100 (1.2 per 
cent) through other joint councils or conciliation boards, 

The index figures of weekly rates of wages (Jan. 81, 1956 « 
100) for industries and services as a whole rose from 100 in 
December, 1950 and January, 1957 to 107 in February, 108 in 
March- April, 111 in May-Septcmber, and 112 in October- 
December. For manufacturing industries only the index rose 
from 100 in December, 1950 to 107 in January-March, 1957, 
108 in April, 111 in May- July, and 112 in August-Dccember. 

During 1957 about 434,000 employees had their normal working 
hours reduced by an average of about 21 hours a week. 

Industrial Disputes, 

There were 2,855 industrial disputes involving stoppages of 
work during 1957, compared with 2,648 (revised figure) in 
1956. About 1,858 workers (approximately 5.5 per cent of 
the total number in civil employment) were affected, the total 
number of working days lost being 8,415,000 (against 2,082,000 
in 1956) — an average of nearly 7 days per worker and the 
highest total since 1926, the year of the General Strike. 

Stoppages in the various industries chiefly affected by 
industrial disputes are summarized below : 

Engineering and Shipbuilding Industries. The largest stoppages 
in any industry, judged by the numbers of workers involved and of 
working days lost, were the related stoppages in tho engineering 
and shipbuilding industries in March-Aprii 1957 (see 15609 A), 
involving nearly 800,000 workers and costing over 6,000,000 working 
days. A strike of Merseyside boilermakers and of shipbuilding and 
ship-repair workers in April over bonus payments Involved about 

5.000 workers and cost about 80,000 working days. 

Transport Industry. A strike of provincial omnibus drivers, 
conductors, etc. in support of a claim for a wages increase (July 20-28) 
resulted in a virtually complete stoppage of bus services outside 
London lasting one week. About 100,000 workers were invoivod and 

770.000 working days lost. 

Three large strikes of dock workers and tally clerks occurred in 
the Port at London during the year, as follows : (1) a stoppage 
(Jan. 9-24) at Tilbury and London dooks over the employment of 


dock oftlco clerks on work claimed by tally dorks, involving over 3,000 
tally clerks and dockers, and costing nearly 21,000 working days; 
(2) a further stoppage (March 25-April 8) following the repudiation of 
tho agreement reached over this dispute (17,000 dockers and tally 
dorks involved and 54,000 dayH lost) ; (3) a stoppage (Aug. (1-1 7) at 
tho London docks caused by tho employers' return to the labour 
pool of certain workers who had refused to handle cargo consigned to 
a market involved in another dispute (over 12,000 dock workers 
involved and 70,000 working days lost). 

Aircraft Manufacturing Industry* A lengthy stoppage, Involving 
about 3,000 draughtsmen, supervisors, ami other workers began on 
July 29 at tho do llavlllaml factories in support of a demand for 
three weeks’ paid holiday. About 250,000 working days had boon 
lost when work was resinned on Oct. 4, after the Minister of Labour 
and National Service had appointed a committee to inquire into the 
dispute. 

Coalmining Industry. Tho largest stoppage in this industry began 
on Fob. 22, when about 760 minors at Coventry ceased work as the 
result of tho dismissal of four men who had led a “ go-slow ” move- 
ment following dissatisfaction with an umpire's award. On March 4 
over 5,000 miners from other Warwickshire pits struck in sympathy, 
and when work was resumed on March 11 about 81,000 working 
days had boon lost. 

Other serious stoppages during 1957 included (1) the 
unoflicinl strike at the Briggs (Dagenham) motor body works 
in Jan.-Feb. (see 15589 A), costing about 28,000 working days ; 
and (ii) an unoflleial strike of about 2,000 porters and oilier 
workers at Covent Garden market, which, together with 
sympathetic strikes by about 1,500 workers at other London 
fruit and vegetable markets, involved the loss of about 87,000 
working days. 

Outstanding Wage Claim*. 

The following table, brought by the Economist in its issue 
of Feb. 7, shows outstanding wage and other claims at the 


beginning of February 1968 : 

Claim 


Workers 

affected 



♦Engineers \ 

♦Shipbuilders / 

40 -hour week 

2.500,000 

Building operatives 

8d, an hour 

1,000,000 

Retail simp workers 

£1 a week 

800,000 

Clothing workers 

Od. an hour 

450,000 

Day wage miners 

10s. a week 

400,000 

Railwayman 

Substantial 

370,000 

Road haulage . . 

3h. in the £ 

200,000 

Wool textiles . . • « 

Substantial 

160,000 

Transport engineers . . 

Substantial 

130,000 

Rail shopmen 

Substantial 

120,000 

Electrical supply 

Substantial 

120,000 

Rail salaried staffs 

Cost of living increase 

90,000 

Engine drivers and firemen . , 

2s, in the £ 

76,000 

Police 

2h» in the £ 

70,000 

London busmen 

25s. a week 

63,000 

Electrical contracting 

Substantial 

60,000 

Tobacco workers 

10s. a week 

40,000 

Health Service 

Is. in the £ 

40,000 

Print (national newspaper) . . 

12 4 to 21 per cent 

26,000 

Sub-postmasters 

2s. in the £ 

23,000 


♦The 12-months' wage standstill agreement accepted in 1957 by 
tho engineering and shipbuilding workers (see 15609 A) expires 
In March. 

If a prospective claim on behalf of 100,000 dockers is 
included in the total, the aggregate cost of present wage claims 
amounts to about £450, 000, 000 a year, or nearly 6 per cent of 
the wages bill in 1957.-— (Ministry of Labour Gazette - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Economist) 

(Prev. rep. 1956 Review, 15432 A ; Disputes, Engineering 
Industry, 15609 A 5 Briggs Motor Works, 15539 A.) 

B. SPANISH SAHARA. — New Provinces, 

It was announced in Madrid on Jan, 14 that the Spanish 
Saharan territories had been reorganized into two provinces : 

(1) Ifni, and (2) Spanish Sahara, comprising the former 
colonies of Rio de Oro and Saguia el- 1 lam ra. No mention was 
made of Spanish Southern Morocco, which was formerly 
administered as part of the Spanish protectorate (now retro- 
ceded to Morocco) and which lies between Saguia-el-Ilamra 
and the southern border of Morocco— see map, page 15985. 
The announcement added (1) that General Mariano Gomez 
Zamalloa (previously Governor of all Spanish Saharan terri- 
tories, and commander of the Spanish forces In the recent Ifni 
fighting) had been appointed Governor-General of Ifni ; 

(2) that Major-General Jos<$ Hector Vazquez had been 
appointed Governor-General of the Spanish Sahara ; (8) that 
the two new provinces would be administered by the Director- 
General of African Provinces in Madrid ; and (4) that General 
Lopez Valencia, Captain-General of the Canary Islands, would 
command all Spanish troops in the Spanish Sahara, Ifni, and 
the Canaries, — (A.B.C., Madrid) (Prev* rep* 15895 A*) 
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FEBRUARY 8—15, 1958 

A. EGYPT - SYRIA. — Proclamation of the United 
Arab Republic. 

A proclamation was signed in Cairo on Feb. 1 by President 
Nasser of Egypt and President Kuwatly of Syria under which 
the Egyptian and Syrian Republics were merged into a single 
country under the name of the United Arab Republic. The 
ceremony took place at the Koubba Palace in Cairo and was 
attended by a Syrian delegation which included M. Sabry 
Assail (the Prime Minister), Dr. Khaled Azem (Deputy Premier 
and Defence Minister) and General Bizri (the Syrian C.-in-C.), 
in addition to President Kuwatly. 

The political and economic union of the two countries had been 
under discussion for the past two or three years, the Syrian Govern- 
ment having decided in July 1956 to enter into negotiations with 
Egypt for the creation of a Syro-Egyptian Federal Union (see 14988 
G). An agreement on economic union was signed m Damascus in 
September 1957 (see page 15746, first column), and two months 
later the Parliaments of both countries unanimously approved the 
creation of a Federal Union (see page 15920, second column). 

The proclamation of the United Arab Republic was read by 
Presidents Nasser and Kuwatly to large crowds assembled 
outside the Koubba Palace, the day being celebrated as a 
public holiday in Egypt and Syria. After recalling that the 
Egyptian and Syrian Parliaments had unanimously agreed 
that unity should be established between the two countries 
“ as a preliminary step toward the realization of Arab unity,” 
and after proclaiming the union of Egypt and Syria “ into 
one State, to be known as the United Arab Republic,” the 
proclamation stated that : 

(1) The United Arab Republic would have a 44 presidential 
democratic system of government ” in which executive 
authority would be vested in the Head of State, assisted by 
Ministers appointed by and responsible to him. 

(2) The new Republic would have 44 one flag, one army, and 
one people, who shall be joined in unity wherein all will share 
equal rights and duties.” 

(3) President Nasser and President Kuwatly would each 
make a statement on Feb. 5, in the Egyptian and Syrian 
Parliaments respectively, 44 announcing the decisions reached 
and explaining the principles of unity on which the Republic 
shall be based.” 

(4) A plebiscite would be held within 30 days m which the 
Egyptian and Syrian peoples would choose the Head of State 
of the United Arab Republic. 

(5) Any other Arab country could accede to or federate 
with the United Arab Republic. 

As stated in the proclamation, the principles on which the 
United Arab Republic would be based were explained on 
Feb. 5 by President Nasser to the Egyptian National Assembly 
and by President Kuwatly to the Syrian Chamber of Deputies. 
In his speech to the Egyptian Parliament, President Nasser 
described the creation of the United Republic as 44 a turning- 
point in the history of mankind ” and 44 a new and glorious 
dawn of Arab unity after the darkness of a long, pitch-black 
night.” He emphasized that the new State threatened no-one, 
and expressed the hope that other Arab countries would 
federate with it on the principles of 44 positive neutralism and 
non-alignment.” 

President Nasser enumerated the following 17 points as the 
bases of the United Arab Republic : 

(1) The Republic was an independent, democratic, and 
sovereign State, its people being 44 part of the Arab nation.” 

(2) Individual liberties and freedoms would be guaranteed 
to all citizens under the law. 

(3) Participation in general elections 44 shall be the right of 
citizens within the provisions of the law,” and 44 participation 
in public life shall be their patriotic duty.” 

(4) Legislative powers would be vested in a Council of 
the Nation, whose members would be chosen by the President 
of the United Republic. At least half the members would be 
chosen from the present Parliaments of Egypt and Syria. 

(5) The President of the United Arab Republic would be 
vested with executive powers. 

(6) Private property of citizens would be safeguarded, and 
would not be expropriated 44 except in the public interest and 
in return for j*ust compensation under the law.” 

(7) Taxes would not be introduced, amended, or abrogated 
except by law, nor would taxes be levied in circumstances 
other than those defined by law. 

(8) The independence of the Judiciary would be guaranteed 
under law. 

(9) All Egyptian and Syrian legislation at present in force 
would remain valid until abrogated, amended, or modified. 


(10) The United Arab Republic would consist of two regions 
(aqhm ) — Egypt and Syria. 

(11) Each region would have an Executive Council whose 
chairman and ministers would be appointed by the President 
of the United Arab Republic. The ministers of the two 
Executive Councils would be appointed by the President of 
the United Republic on the recommendations of the chairman 
of the Executive Council concerned. 

(12) The jurisdiction and powers of the Executive Councils 
would be defined by decree of the President of the United 
Arab Republic. 

(13) All international treaties and agreements at present in 
force between Egypt and Syria and other countries would 
remain valid. 

(14) The public services and administrative systems of 
Egypt and Syria would remain as at present, until reorganized 
and merged by decrees of the President of the United Republic. 

(15) The citizens of the United Arab Republic 44 shall form 
a National Union to work for the attainment of their national 
goals and to concentrate their efforts on building a politically, 
economically, and socially sound nation.” The date on which 
the National Union would be formed, and its methods of 
operation, would be laid down in a decree to be issued by the 
President of the United Republic. 

(16) A permanent Constitution would be drawn up for the 
United Arab Republic. 

(17) A plebiscite would be held throughout the United 
Republic on Feb. 20 to choose its President and to approve 
the union of the two countries. 

Both the Egyptian National Assembly and the Syrian 
Chamber of Deputies unanimously endorsed the 17-point 
programme outlined by Presidents Nasser and Kuwatly. 
The Syrian Parliament also approved — by unanimous vote — 
a proposal by President Kuwatly that President Nasser 
should be the first President of the United Arab Republic. 
Presidential decrees were issued in Cairo and Damascus on 
Feb. 7 for the holding of the plebiscite on Feb. 20. 

Official spokesmen in Damascus had previously confirmed on 
Jan. 31 that the United Arab Republic would have one 
Government, one Parliament, one capital, one flag, and one 
army. It was also stated in Damascus (a) that the President 
of the United Arab Republic was expected to appoint a Cabinet 
of 20 members, of whom 15 would be Egyptians and five 
Syrians ; ( b ) that a Governor- General would be appointed for 
Syria, with decentralized authority over administrative, 
financial and economic affairs ; (c) that Cairo would be the 
capital of the United Arab Republic ; and ( d ) that existing 
diplomatic missions in Damascus would be replaced by 
consulates-general. 

Cairo radio announced on Feb. 4 that President Nasser had 
decided to dissolve the Syrian political parties after the estab- 
lishment of the United Arab Republic, and to form a National 
Union in Syria on the Egyptian model (see 15840 B). 

As the Communist Party is outlawed in Egypt, it was commented 
in Western newspapers that the creation of a single -party National 
Union in Syria might also result in the outlawing of the influential 
Syrian Communist Party. It was reported that the Syrian Com- 
munist leader, Khaled Baqdash, had left Syria for Moscow some days 
before the proclamation of the United Republic, together with 
his family. 

In the other Arab countries, as well as in Israel and Turkey, 
the official attitude towards the formation of the United Arab 
Republic was one of reserve, no formal statements being issued 
by any of the Governments concerned. The Crown Prince of 
the Yemen, however, was present at the proclamation of the 
United Republic, together with a Yemeni delegation, and 
subsequently had several meetings with President Nasser. 
No statement was issued, but it was understood that negotia- 
tions were in progress on the possibility of the Yemen’s 
44 federation ” (not union) with the United Republic. 

The United Arab Republic will have a population of about 
27,000,000 (about 23,000,000 in Egypt and nearly 4,000,000 
in Syria) — more than all the other Arab countries combined. 
The Egyptian and Syrian 44 regions,” however, are not 
coterminous, being separated from each other by 150 miles of 
Israeli and Jordanian territory. It was commented in 
Le Monde (Paris) that, in addition to the Republic’s important 
agricultural and mineral resources, 44 one of the least negligible 
aspects of the economic strength of the new State is the fact 
that about nine-tenths of the oil from the Middle East crosses 
its territory, either by way of the Suez Canal or through the 
pipelines of the Iraq Petroleum Company and Aramco.” 
The pipelines referred to — four in number — are those which 
cross Syria from the Iraqi oilfields. (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 
(Prcv. rep. 15919 A 5 15745 A ; 1498$ W 
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A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION - 
WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION. — Further Reduction 
of British Forces in Germany. - General Gale succeeds 
Field-Marshal Montgomery as Deputy Supreme Com- 
mander, Europe. - NATO Scientific Adviser. - Defence 
Expenditures of NATO Countries. -NATO Parliamentary 
Conference and W.E.U. Assembly. 

The Council of the Western European Union, meeting in 
London on Jan. 29, announced that it had agreed to a British 
proposal to withdraw 8,500 troops from the mainland of 
Europe as part of the general defence planning for the financial 
year 1058-59. The strength of the British Army of the Rhine 
would thereby he reduced to 55,000 men, and the number of 
withdrawals, including the 18,500 men being withdrawn 
during 1057-58, be increased to 22,000. 

It was made known that the British representative had 
informed the Council on Dec. 8 that if a satisfactory agreement 
was reached with the German Federal Government on the 
question of support costs for the B.A.O.R., only 8,500 men 
would be withdrawn from Western Germany in 1058-59 
instead of 18,000 as originally planned (see 15728 A), and that 
the British Government was prepared under this condition to 
leave the remaining 5,000 men from the U,K. “ strategic 
reserve ” in Germany. [At the time of the announcement on 
Jan. 29 no arrangements had yet been made as regards support 
costs for 1958-50.]. 

NATO and W.E.U. developments in recent months, apart 
from the December meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
(see 159C5 A), are summarized below under cross-headings : 
Retirement of Field-Marshal Montgomery. - General Gale appointed 

Deputy Supreme Commander, Europe. 

It was announced on Nov. 17, 1957 (his 70lh birthday) 
that Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery would retire on 
Sept. 20, 1958, as Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 
and also from active service with the British Army. Field- 
Marshal Montgomery (who was commissioned in the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment in 1908) would have completed 
exactly 50 years’ commissioned service on the date of bis 
retirement. 

It was subsequently announced on Jan. 28, 1058, that 
Lord Montgomery would be succeeded as Deputy SACEUU by 
General Sir Richard Gale, C.-in-G. of the B.A.O.R. and of NATO 
Northern Army Group from 1952-1950. General Gale had retired 
from the British Army in March 1957, but it was learnt that 
be would be restored to the active list in order to take up bis 
new appointment. 

General Sir Richard Gale was commissioned into tho Worcestershire 
Regiment in 1915. In the Second World War ho commanded 
successively tho 1st Parachute Brigade, tho 0th Airborne Division 
(with which ho landed in Normandy on Juno G, 1944), and tho 1st 
Airborne Corps. Aftor tho war he commanded the 1st Division in 
Palestine (1940-47), became G.O.C., British Troops, Egypt (194849), 
and was Director-General of Military Training at tho War Office 
(1949-52) before his appointment as C.-in-C., B.A.O.R. 

Other NATO Appointments. 

The following military and civilian appointments had also 
been announced in recent months. 

Central European Command. Rear-Admiral M. S. Townsend to 
succeed Rear-Admiral K. MoN. Campboll-Waltor as Commander, 
Allied Naval Forces, Northern Area, Control Europe, with effect 
from May, 1958 (announoed on Jan. 15, 1958). 

Naval Commands. Rear-Admiral W. J. N. Woods (Flag Officer, 
Submarines) to succeed Vice-Admiral Sir John Eaton as Deputy 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, as from January 1958 
(Sept. 10, 1957), 

Admiral Sir Charles Lambe (Second Sea Lord and Chief of Naval 
Personnel) as British Comm&nder-in -Chief, Mediterranean, and 
C.-in-C., Allied Forces, Mediterranean. He succeeded Admiral 
Sir Ralph Edwards, who relinquished the commands for health 
reasons (Oct. 14, 1957). 

Rear-Admiral (Acting Vice -Admiral) Sir St. John Tyrwhitt to 
succeed Vice-Admiral B. I. Robertshaw as Chief of Allied Staff, 
Mediterranean, from Jan. 81, 1958 (Deo. 6, 1957). 

Standing Military Committee. Colonel A.-D. von Plato, Com- 
mandant of the Bundeswehr Tank School at Mtinster, was appointed 
to the NATO Standing Military Committee in Washington on Nov. 15, 
1957. Colonel von Plato was the first German representative to be 
appointed to this body. 

Civilian Appointments. Mr. E. H. Meili (U.S.A.) as Assistant 
Secretary-General for Production and Logistics in succession to 
Mr. J. M. Mitchell (U.S.A.), who had resigned on Dec. 31, 1956 
(Nov. 21, 1957). 

Appointment of NATO Scientific Adviser. 

Following the decision taken by the North Atlantic Council 
at its December meeting, it was announced on Feb. 5, 1958, 
that Professor Norman F. Ramsey (an American scientist) 
had been appointed Scientific Adviser to M. Spaak, the 
Secretary-General of NATO. 


Professor Ramsey (42) has boon professor of physics at Harvard 
University since 1947, and is also a member of the U.H. Defence 
Department’s Advisory Panel on Atomic Energy. During tho 
Second World War he headed a group wlueh developed magnetron 
radar transmitters, and later helped to establish the Hrookhavon 
laboratory for nuclear research, serving as the first chairman of its 
physics department. 

Defence Expenditures of NATO Countries. 

Defence expenditures of member-countries for the period 
19-49-57 w r cre shown in a table published by NATO head- 
quarters on Dec. 19. [With the exceptions mentioned below, 
the figures for 1949-55 agreed with those given on pages 14(118 
and 1588(1 and are therefore not repeated.) 

The actual figures for 195(1 and the forecasts for 1957 were 
as follows : 


Country 


Currency 

Actual 

Forecast 

or Area 


Unit 

1950 

1957 

Belgium 


Million It. Frs. 

17.005 

19,085 

Canada 


Million Can. $ 

1,892 

1,871 

Denmark 


Million 1). Kr. 

980 

992 

France 


Milliard F. Frs. 

1,409 

1,494 

Germany (F.R.) (a) 


Million DM. 

7,211 

7,789 

G ret 'GO 


Million Drachmae 

4,345 

4,424 

Italy 


Milliard Lire 

584 

584 

Luxemburg 


Million b. Frs. 

395 

454 

Netherlands 


Million Guilders 

1,854 

1,840 

Norway 


Million N. Kr. 

907 

1,028 

Portugal 


Million Escudos 

2,297 

2,389 

Turkey (b) . . 


Million Liras 

1,109 

1,347 

Uifitod Kingdom .. 


Million £ Htorllng 

1,014 

1,009 

United Htatos (c) . . 


Million U.B. $ 

41,754 

4 4,278 

Total Europe 


Million U.B. $ 

13,110 

13,437 

Total North America 


Million U.B. $ 

43,040 

40,149 

Total NATO 

* * 

Million U.B, $ 

50,702 

59,580 


(a) Tho revised West Gorman figure for 1954 wan 6,287,000,000 DM. 

(b) Tho revised Turkish figure for 1955 was 1,080,000,000 liras. 

(c) The revised U.B. figures for 1954 and 1955 were $42,900,000,000 
and $40,518,000,000 respectively. 

Because of the above-mentioned changes, the totals for 
1954 and 1955 shown on page 15880 should be revised as 
follows : 

(Millions of U.B. dollars) 

Europe 11,740 11,829 

North America . . . . 44,071 42,388 


NATO 50,417 54,102 

Further German Divisions under NATO Command. 

The Federal Defence Ministry in Bonn announced on Jan, 8, 
1958, that two armoured divisions, a squadron of transport 
aircraft, and a squadron of motor torpedo-boats had been 
transferred to the NATO Command on Jan* 1. This brought 
the total strength of German forces under NATO Command to 
three infantry divisions, two armoured divisions, four naval 
squadrons (three squadrons of minesweepers and one of 
M.T.B.s, 81 vessels in all), and an air force squadron of 
10 transport planes. A mountain division and an airborne 
division were expected to be available for NATO in the spring 
and an armoured division and an infantry division in the 
autumn, whilst the Luftxoaffe planned to place nine squadrons 
of fighter-bombers under NATO command in the course of 
the year. 

Frauco-Gcrmun-Italian Agreement on Arms Production and 
Development. 

Following talks on Jan. 21 in Bonn between the French, 
Italian, and West German Defence Ministers (respectively 
M. Clmban-Delmas, Signor Taviani, and Herr Strauss), it; 
was announced that it had been agreed in principle to proceed 
with the joint development and production of weapons and 
equipment, with the general aim of standardizing all defence 
production in the three countries. 

It was semi-officially stated that a throe- Bower committee of 
military and technical exports had been set up to work out details 
of tho proposed co-operation, and that it would concentrate first 
on anti-tank and ground-to-air missiles, the prod notion of a 
** European ” tank, and tho standardization of fighter aircraft, 
signalling apparatus, and vehicles. 

Dutch Military Reorganization. 

In a memorandum submitted to the Lower House of the 
States-General on Dec. 19, the Netherlands Defence Minister 
(Mr. Staf) gave details of a military reorganization plan to he 
implemented over the period 1958-00. The main points 
covered by the memorandum were as follows : 

(1) Top priority would be given to combat-ready troops for NATO 
use. 
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(2) As the result of a U.S. offer of Honest John rockets and ground- 
to-air missiles, the Netherlands forces were “ on the threshold ” of 
hemg equipped with ballistic and guided missiles. The tr aining of 
Dutch personnel m the use of ground-to-air missil es would begin 
in the Umted States early in 1958. 

(3) Since the value of conventional anti-aircraft artillery had 
declined with the increase m the speed and height of modern aircraft, 
anti-aircraft units, with their “ completely obsolete ” equipment, 
would be abolished. 

(4) The actual number of Air Force squadrons would be reduced, 
but the striking power of the Tactical Air Force would increase con- 
siderably. In addition, “arrangements for the possible use of atomic 
weapons by the Tactical Air Force ” would be m ade in accordance 
with a U.S. offer. Deferring to U.S. legislation forbidding the issue 
of atomic weapons to non-American forces in peace-time, Mr. Staf 
said : “ There is no reason not to expect that at a critical moment 
atomic warheads would be made available to Allied forces.” 

(5) Orders for conventional submarines due to be completed by 
1963 had been cancelled, notably because both Britain and France 
were working on designs for submarines propelled by atomic energy. 

(6) With the exception of the Air Observer Corps, the National 
Deserve would be progressively abolished. 

Dutch-Belgian Air Force Co-operation. 

Following a proposal by General Norstad that the Belgian 
and Netherlands air forces should be more closely linked (and 
perhaps eventually amalgamated), the Netherlands and 
Belgian Defence Ministers (Mr. Staf and M. Spmoy) met m 
Brussels on Dec. 3 to discuss the implementation of the 
Supreme Commander’s suggestion. 

It was decided at this meeting to set up four joint committees 
which would present regular reports on the development of co- 
operation in the fields of personnel training, logistics, standardization 
of equipment, and flymg security. 

Reorganization of U.S. Army in Europe. 

General Hodes, C.-in-C., U.S. Army in Europe, announced 
on Oct. 1 that the “ pentomic ” reorganization of the five 
component divisions of the U.S. Seventh Army m Germany 
(see 15723 A) had been completed. “Pentomic” airborne 
and infantry divisions, General Hodes added, could be rapidly 
moved by airlift to any threatened area. By means of assault 
transport planes, they would have the tactical mobility 
necessary for rapid deployment within a given battlefield. 

Warning on Naval Deficiencies. 

The Joint Commanders, Eastern Atlantic (Admiral Sir John 
Eccles and Air Marshal Sir Bryan Reynolds), stated at a press 
conference on Sept. 27, 1957, that in the light of the merchant 
shipping protection exercise “ Sea Watch,” which was carried 
out m the English Channel from Sept. 20-28, they had con- 
cluded that they had insufficient forces to carry out the duties 
which would fall to them in the event of war. 

Sir John Ecclos said that the exercise had demonstrated (a) that 
there was a ** desperate ” shortage of all the necessary equipment, 
bnt especially of equipment for the long-range detection of sub- 
marines ; (6) that to enter a war with the forces at present available 
would entail a “very grave risk” ; (c) that naval forces were 
essential, “ not only m phase two of any war but light from the 
outbreak ” ; and (d) that the guided missile-firing submarine of the 
future would constitute a major problem for NATO. Sir Bryan 
Reynolds stressed that the Command was especially short of long- 
range aircraft, and urged a combined scientific effort by NATO to 
improve submarine detection. 

Admiral Wright, Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, stated on 
Sept. 28 that he fully endorsed the criticisms made by the Joint 
Com m anders, Eastern Atlantic. 

Transfer of Canadian Warships to Turkey. 

At a ceremony at Sydney (Nova Scotia) on Nov. 29, the 
first five of 10 Bangor-class escort vessels of the Royal Canadian 
Navy to be transferred to Turkey under the NATO Mutual 
Aid Agreement were formally handed over to their Turkish 
crews by the Canadian Minister of National Defence, Major- 
General Pearkes. 

Meeting of W.E.U. Consultative Assembly. 

The Consultative Assembly of the Western European Union 
met in Strasbourg from Oct. 10-14, 1957. Some of its principal 
decisions are summarized below. 

Relations with Council of Ministers. The debates were marked by 
general criticism of the W E.U. Council of Ministers for its allegedly 
unco-operative attitude towards the Assembly. Among other mem- 
bers, Mr. J. Edwards (U.K., Lab.) declared that if the Assembly 
could not be supplied with the proper means to do its work “ it might 
as well close down altogether,” whilst Signor Lucifero (Italy) asserted 
that the voice of the Assembly was being “ stifled.” Eventually 
the Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution calling upon the 
Council of Ministers to provide it with fuller information and to pay 
greater heed to its recommendations. 

Guided Missiles and Defence Research. Lord Stonehaven (U.K.) 
presented a report on guided missiles which proposed that the 
W.E.U. countries should pool t>betr efforts in this field in order to » 


create “a common defensive weapon.” On the question of U.S. 
guided missiles, the report declared that the United States would 
have “ done far better to abandon their high horse of extreme 
secrecy and to have confided m us ” ; it also said that if the U.S.A. 
had taken “ a lead in gettmg together instead of a lead in isolation, 
we should not now have the Russians wiping our eye.” 

Another reason why the U.S.A. was currently lagging behind the 
Soviet Union m this sphere [the report added] was that American 
research had been impeded by “ inter-departmental rubbish ” 
similar to that from which the U.K. had formerly suffered. As 
regards excessive secrecy, the U.K. was also guilty since it had 
withheld information from its Continental allies. In conclusion, the 
report proposed exchanges of information between the U.S.A. and 
the W.E U. countries, the setting-up of international teams of 
scientists, and ]oint work by engineers and technicians on specified 
projects for periods of three to seven years. 

At the close of the debate on Lord Stonehaven’s report, the 
Assembly adopted a resolution (by 45 votes to 2) calling for fuller 
co-operation between the member-countries in the field of guided 
missiles, and asking the Council of Ministers to lay down the circum- 
stances m which strategic nuclear weapons would he used. 

Disarmament. The conference adopted a resolution which stated : 
(a) that suspension of nuclear tests should take place only as part of a 
general disarmament settlement and should be linked with a ban on 
the production of fissile material ; and (5) that a scientific conference 
should be held to discuss the risks arising from nuclear radiation. 

NATO Parliamentary Conference. 

The third NATO parliamentary conference was held in 
Paris from Nov. 11-16, 1957. Among reports submitted to the 
conference, the most notable were those on the military aspect 
of the NATO alliance and on scientific and technical training. 

Military Policy. The military report — presented by M. Gilson 
(Belgium), chairman of the military committee of the conference, 
and General Calmeyer (Netherlands) — was highly critical of existing 
military policy and arrangements. It expressed the view that the 
NATO land forces wore m process of “ disintegration ” and that the 
leadership of the alliance was “ inadequate.” Too much stress was 
laid on atomic weapons and “massive retaliation,” and the Continen- 
tal countries did not feel that this policy afforded them sufficient 
protection. The U.S.A. and Britain, on the other hand, did not 
understand how great a “nightmare” the Russian threat represented 
for the Continental countries. The report said that the Russians, by* 
their subversive activities in the Middle East, had succeeded m 
outflanking NATO. It proposed that both the Standing Group and 
the Committee of Military Representatives should be transferred 
from Washington to Paris. 

The report met with considerable opposition both from other 
members of the military committee and the full conference, and the 
resolution which the military committee eventually submitted to the 
conference — and which was adopted — did not embody the criticisms 
contained in the report. The resolution proposed, notably, closer 
collaboration between the political and military arms of the alliance, 
and the provision of fuller information on political and military 
developments for the parliamentarians of the member-countries. 

Scientific and Technical Training. This report was submitted by 
Senator Jackson (U.S.A.), chairman of the scientific and technical 
committee of the conference. It proposed, inter aha, (a) the estab- 
lishment of a NATO defence missile training centre and a NATO 
institute for defence studies ; (b) a programme, to be instituted and 
financed by NATO, for producing an extra 500 doctors of science 
each year ; (c) the distribution by NATO of 5,000 prizes annually 
to outstanding secondary school pupils in the fields of science and 
mathematics ; ( d ) the holding of NATO summer schools ; (e) the 
creation of a “ European labour exchange ” for scientists and 
engineers. Senator Jackson estimated the annual cost of this 
programme at $10,000,000, hut thought that the investment would 
pay for itself many times over. 

The conference (with the exception of the French delegation — 
see below) unanimously approved a resolution recommending the 
implementation of Senator Jackson’s proposals. 

Political Co-operation. A resolution adopted on Nov. 16 embodied 
a proposal by Senator Kefauver (U.S.A.) that NATO should convene 
two conferences : the first (and smaller) conference, meeting in 1958, 
would become a form of permanent organization to advise member- 
Governments on fundamental questions relating to NATO ; the 
second, meeting in 1959, would be modelled on the Hague Conference 
of 1948, from which the Council of Europe had developed.. 

As stated on page 15883 (end of second column) the French 
delegation walked out of the NATO parliamentarians con- 
ference on Nov. 15 in protest against the “ brutal ” and 
unjustified ” decision of the U.S. and British Governments to 
supply arms to Tunisia. On the same date, six Democratic 
members of the U.S. delegation (including Senator Green, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee) issued a 
statement deploring the Anglo-American action ; this state- 
ment was not signed, however, by the other two Democratic 
delegates — Senators Kefauver and Jackson. (NATO Informa- 
tion Division, Paris - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times - Netherlands 
News Agency - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Department 
of External Affairs, Ottawa) (Prev, yep. 15965 A ( 15733 A.) 
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A. SOUTHERN RHODESIA. — Cabinet Crisis. - 
Resignation of Mr. Todd’s Colleagues. - New Cabinet 
formed by Mr. Todd. - Sir Edgar Whitehead elected 
Leader of Southern Rhodesian Division of United 
Federal Party. 

A political crisis was precipitated in Southern Rhodesia 
by the resignation on Jan. 11 of all the four members of Mr. 
Garfield Todd’s Cabinet, and the one parliamentary secretary. 
The Ministers who resigned were Sir Patrick Fie teller (Native 
Affairs), Mr. C. J. Hatty (Treasury), Mr. A. R. W. Stumbles 
(Justice), Mr. G. Ellman-Brown (Roads, Irrigation, and 
Housing), and Mr. H. J. Quinton (Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister of Native Affairs). 

Announcing the resignations at a press conference on the 
same day, Mr. Todd said : 

** On my return from holiday on Jan. 9 the acting Prime Minister, 
Sir Patrick Fletcher, informed me at the airport that my Ministers 
wished to moot mo to tender their resignations. Yesterday morning 
wo mot, and tho Ministers assured me that they had keen fully in 
support of the policy we had togethor pursued ; that they had no 
criticism of my ability in leadership ; that they hold mo personally 
in high regard ; but that they had regretfully come to tho conclusion 
that tho measure of criticism levelled at mo at present would make it 
impossible for tho party to win tho next election. Having come to 
this conclusion, they had decided to withdraw their support of mo. 
At tho recent party congress no indication was given by any Minister 
that there was dissatisfaction within tho Cabinet. 1 am distressed 
that my colleagues . . . should havo taken upon themselves to decide 
for tho party that I should bo romovod from oflleo, thus making way 
for one of themselves to become Prime Minister . , . 

“ I know that there are people who want mo removed from tho 
Premiership, but there are also many who havo supported and 
encouraged mo, and I have no intention of meekly stepping aside 
to permit four men who may ho quite wrong, ovon In their summing- 
up of tho political situation, to havo their way. I am determined to 
go hack to tho party and givo thorn an opportunity to express their 
will. 

“ I believe that a Prime Minister chosen from among my colleagues 
would continue in general support of the party policy, but it is now 
abundantly clear that tho policy would havo to take second plaoo to 
purely political considerations. Such leadership would appeal 
particularly to a soction of tho European electorate and not to the 
people as a whole. My colleagues boliovo that tho next few months 
must be devoted to such legislation, speeches, and action as would bo 
designed to win ovor tho more reactionary of our European electorate. 

41 1 have no wish to causo a split in the party. I am a moderate. 
Within tho ranks of the party there are a great many moderates, 
but there are also extremists, both liberal and reactionary. The 
danger at tho moment is not from the extreme liberals but from 
moderates who allow fear to sway them to such an extent that the 
reactionary element may take over control of tho party. 

41 Tho Dominion Party provides a comfortable home for reac- 
tionaries, but the strength of tho United Federal Party lies in the 
freo coming together of people of varying views, all determined to 
work together Cor the true welfare of tho Federation and all its 
people. That is tho party I support and, if its principles are 
courageously honoured, I will oontlnno my support.” 

Mr. Todd concluded by saying that ho had considered tho 
advisability of going to the country in an immediate gonoral election, 
but had decided against it to avoid embarrassing his party in tho 
Federal field. Re added that there was complete understanding 
between himself and Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister. 

In a joint reply, issued on the same day, the four resigning 
Ministers refuted “ the Prime Minister’s version of what took 
place between us.” 

Aftor saying that Mr. Todd had “ confused our personal regard 
for him . . , with our opinion of him as a Prime Minister,” the four 
ex-Ministers continued : " We made it abundantly clear to him 
that we ourselves had lost confidence in him as a leader and that 
this view was shared by many in the party, both in and out of 
Parliament. The allegations that we decided to be rid of him to 
secure the office for one of ourselves, and that if a Prime Minister is 
chosen from our number the party policy would have to take second 
place to purely political considerations, have been read with amaze- 
ment and disappointment. We can only reject them as being entirely 
without foundation . . . The Prime Minister must recall that in taking 
the course of action which we felt constrained to do, we were only 
concerned with the true interests of stable government at this 
oritloai juncture of the Federation’s history. He cannot have been 
totally unaware of our feelings . . . because we made them known to 
him some weeks ago, before his holiday.” 

As indicated by Mr. Todd, the conflict between him and the 
outgoing members of his Cabinet lay in a clash of policies on 
the racial issue — Mr. Todd having been criticized by many 
Europeans as an “ extreme liberal ” for advocating excessively 
rapid social and political advancement for Africans. 

A sharp division of opinion was also apparent in regard to the 
events leading to the Ministers’ resignations. According to Mr. Todd 
S Patrick Fletcher told him on Jan. 9 that the Ministers 
wished to resign, he (Mr. Todd) had asked for their resignations in 


writing, but those wore not son! to him until he had again asked for 
them on Jan. 11. Tho former Ministers, on tho other hand, stated 
that they had offered on Jan. 10 to remain in office in a caretaker 
capacity until Mr. Todd had ro-formed his Cabinet., and that ho had 
precipitated matters by asking for written resignations on Jan. 11. 

Mr. Todd re-formed his Cabinet on Jan, PI* as follows : Sir 
George Davenport (Mines, Lands, and Surveys, and Roads and 
Road Traffic) ; Mr. A. K. Abrahamson (Treasury, and Local 
Government and Housing) ; Mr. A. I). II. Lloyd (Justice, 
Internal Affairs, and Labour) ; Mr. E. I). Palmer (Native 
Affairs and Irrigation) ; Mr. R. D. Palmer (Native Agri- 
culture and Marketing -a new portfolio and Native Educa- 
tion). Mr. Todd retained the Premiership, but relinquished the 
portfolios of Native Education and Labour. 

Sir George Davenport, a farmer and company director, was for 
many years Minister of Mines in Sir Godfrey Huggins’ Cabinet. 
Mr. Abrahamson, a Bulawayo industrialist, is president of the 
Association of Rhodesia and Nyasaland Industries ; Mr, Lloyd is a 
Bulawayo lawyer ; and Mr. Erics Palmer and his brother, Mr. Ralph 
Palmer, are farmers. 

At a meeting of the United Federal Parly caucus held on 
the same day (Jan. 14), 13 of the parly’s 21 M.P.s, including 
the former Ministers, announced that they had lost confidence 
in Mr. Todd’s leadership, and withdrew lo hold a separate 
meeting. At this latter meeting they adopted a resolution 
declaring that Mr, Todd had been “ irresponsible in calling 
for the resignations of the retiring Ministers before he had 
formed a new Cabinet,” and that the retiring Ministers had 
“acted in the best interests of the country by offering to 
preserve continuity of the Government by remaining in office 
until new Ministers were appointed,” 

A special congress of the Southern Rhodesian division of 
the United Federal Party, held in Salisbury cm Feb. 8, elected 
Sir Edgar Whitehead (the Federation’s Minister in Washington) 
as party leader bv 198 voles against 129 for Mr. Todd. The 
decision was readied on a second ballot after Mr. Todd had 
headed the first vote, in which Sir Edgar Whitehead was 
second and Sir Patrick Fletcher third. Mr, Todd subsequently 
announced that his new Cabinet would carry on as a caretaker 
Government until Sir Edgar’s return from Washington, when 
they would resign, 

Mr. Wight wick, M.P. for tTnilali, had previously resigned 
from the Federal United Parly on Dee, 27 us a protest against 
Mr. Todd’s decision to raise minimum wages for Africans 
without consulting cither the party or the Federal Government. 
(Federal Information Department* Salisbury - Times - Man- 
chester Guardian) (Frcv. rep. Cabinet, 15865 A ; United 
Federal Party, 15888 C 5 Sir Edgar Whitehead, 15453 B.) 


B. CANADA. — Mineral Production. 


Preliminary estimates published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in January 1958 gave the total value of Canadian 
production of minerals in 1957 (including oil and natural gas) 
as $2,183,911,000 — an all-time record-— as compared with 
$2,084,900,000 in 1950. 


The total value of metallic ores was $1,130,411,000, compared with 
$1,146,350,000 In 1056, Figures for the principal metals were as 
follows (1950 figures in parentheses) : N feted ; $201,253,000 

($222,205,000); Copper: $199,543,000 (1292,958,000); iron Ore: 
$155,549,000 ($100,302,000); Gold : $148,787,000 ($151,024,000); 
Uranium: $130,911,000 ($45,732,000); Zina: $99,090,000 

($125,437,000) ; Lead: $52,404,000 ($58,583,000); Silver : 

$20,320,000 (25,498,000); Platinum: $17,490,000 ($15,720,000). 

Tho value of the mineral fuels group rose In 1957 to the record 
figure of $555,500,000, compared with $518,701,000 In 1950. The 
chief items were ; Crude Petroleum : $444,785,000 (compared with 
$406,562,000 in 1950 and now by far Canada's leading mineral, 
3 udged by value); Natural Gas: $20,823,000 ($10,850,000); 
Coal: $89,893,000 ($95,350,000). 


xiiv umniwuimu urea group rose in 
compared with $100,3 (2,000 In HIM. TUo principal" Item" wo, I 
Asbestos : $100,305,000 ($99,800,000). 

materials as a group also rose to a record total of 
$274,740,000, compared with $259,453,000 in 1050, 

Mineral production in 1957 was divided between the Provinces as 
•l orw?i ilf of 00 Province In parentheses) : Ontario, 

$739,219,000 ($050,823,000); Alberta, $411,901,000 ($411,172,000); 

(^22,404,000) ; British Columbia, $174,704,000 
($203,278,000); Saskatchewan, $101,487,000 ($122,745,000); New- 
<*84,340,000); Nova Beotia, $05,434,000 
($00,092,000); Manitoba, $01,299,000 ($07,909,009); New Brima- 

^ i oo , itQ 3 Ann?’ 00 2r^ l8 ’ 2,58 ’ 000) ; Norfc b-West Territories, $21,906,000 
($22,158,000); Yukon, $13,851,000 ($15,656,000). 

, T [\ e to l fcaJ value of mineral production in 1957 was more than 
double the value of production in 1950 ($1,045,450,000) and 
three times that in 1947 ($044,870,000).— (Department of 
External Affairs, Ottawa - Montreal Star - Times) (14574 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Administrative Tribunals. 
- Report of Franks Committee. - Government Acceptance 
of Recommendations. - Mr. Butler’s Statement. 

The report was issued on July 18, 1957, of the committee 
set up in November 1955, under the chairmanship of Sir Oliver 
Franks, to inquire into the working of administrative tiibunals 
and to make recommendations (see 14536 B). Many of the 
recommendations ^ere subsequently adopted by the Govern- 
ment, as announced by the Home Secretary (Mr. R. A. Butler) 
in a statement to the House of Commons on Oct. 31. 

The Franks Report. 

Ninety-five specific recommendations were made by the 
Franks Committee, the following being among the most 
important : 

(1) The creation of two Standing Councils — one for England 
and Wales, appointed by and reporting to the Lord Chancellor, 
and tlie other for Scotland, appointed by and reporting to the 
Secretary of State for Scotland — to keep the constitution and 
working of administrative tribunals under constant review. 

(2) The transference of the adjudicating functions at present 
exercised by County Agricultural Executive Committees to 
new tribunals, independent botli of the Minister and the 
county committees, with a right of appeal to the Agri- 
cultural Land Tribunal and (in Scotland) to the Scottish Land 
Court. Strong criticism was expressed of the County Agricul- 
tural Executive Committees on the ground that their constitu- 
tion was “ in conflict with the principle of impartiality ” and 
that they combined “ the functions of detective, prosecutor, 
and judge ” ; it w r as therefore considered undesirable that 
these committees should continue to exercise adjudicating 
functions m addition to their executive responsibilities. 

(3) As regards administrative procedures involving an 
inquiry or hearing (e.g. compulsory land purchase, and town 
and country planning), it was recommended that the mam 
body of inspectors conducting these inquiries in England and 
Wales should be placed under the control of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and that the inspectors’ reports should be published, 
together with the Ministers’ subsequent letter of decision and 
the reasons therefor. 

[One member of the Committee, Lord Silkin, dissented from this 
recommendation; lie believed that inspectors should be appointed by 
and como under the control of tlio Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, as at present.] 

The Committee emphasized that the work of administrative 
tribunals, and administrative procedures involving inquiries 
or hearings, should be based on the principles of openness, 
fairness, and impartiality. “ Less public resentment would be 
aroused against administrative action,” it stated, “ if all 
officials were trained in the principle that the individual has 
the right to enjoy his property without interference from the 
administration, unless unmistakably justified in the public 
interest.” In general, however, the Committee found that 
administrative tribunals had worked u reasonably well,” 
though there was room for much improvement. 

Only brief mention was made of “ the celebrated case of Crichel 
Down ” (see 14323 G ; 13705 A), the Conunittee pointing out that 
it had not been asked to go into “ questions of maladministration ” 
arising out of decisions which did not result from a formal procedure 
involving a tribunal or inquiry. In any event, the Crichel Down case 
had already been the subject of an inquiry conducted by Sir Andrew 
Clark, Q.C. 

The principal recommendations of the Franks Committee 
are summarized below under cross-headings : 

I. — General Principles. 

The first section of the report dealt with such matters as 
the personnel of tribunals, qualifications of members, rights 
of citizens appearing before tribunals, etc. 

Personnel and Qualifications of Tribunals. The Committee had 
received no significant ovidence that any influence was exerted upon 
members of tribunals by Government departments, “ but present 
practice can give no guarantee for the future.’ * Though unable to 
recommend that all members of tribunals should be appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, it considered that their appointment should not rest 
with the Ministers concerned with the subject-matter of adjudications. 
To enhance the independence of tribunals, the Committee con- 
sidered that the Councils on Tribunals [i.e. the Standing Councils 
proposed in England and Wales and In Scotland] should make these 
appointments, but saw no need to review any existing appointments. 

The chairmen of tribunals should ordinarily have legal qualifica- 
tions, and all chairmen of appellate tribunals should have legal 
qualifications. 

In general, tribunal service should not he whole-time or salaried, 
but there were some chairmen and members who should he paid fees, 
and the remuneration should be adequate to attract the right people. 
The Committee were not satisfied that this was at present generally 
go — e.g, in the case of Rent Tribunals. 


Citizens’ Rights. - Legal Advice and Representation. Before a 
tribunal hearing, the citizen should he made aware of his rights and 
his attention drawn to the facilities provided by the Citizens’ Advice 
Bureau. While not recommending an official scheme of legal advice 
for tribunals only, the Committee stressed the desirability of its 
introduction. A most important requirement was that the citizen 
should know in good time the case he would have to meet. “ We are 
satisfied that the requirement is generally met,” the Committee 
added, “ but m some eases — most clearly in the case of some hearings 
before County Agricultural Executive Committees — we are not 
satisfied.” 

The citizen should also receive, in good time beforehand, a docu- 
ment setting out the main points of the opposmg case. 

At the tribunal hearing, the most important constituent of 
“ openness ” was that the proceedings should be m public. Tribunals 
should sit in. private only where considerations of public security 
were involved ; where intimate personal or financial circumstances 
had to be disclosed ; or if the hearing was a preliminary investigation 
of a case involving professional capacity and reputation 

The right to legal representation before tribunals should be 
curtailed only m the most exceptional circumstances, and Govern- 
ment departments should not be permitted legal representation 
before a tribunal unless the citizen himself employed a lawyer. The 
Committee considered that there was a good case for extending 
the Legal Aid scheme to those tribunals which were formal and 
expensive, and to final appellate tribunals. 

Payment of Costs and Expenses. The award of costs, and payment 
of expenses of parties concerned, should he reviewed by the Council 
on Tribunals. A successful applicant should be given a reasonable 
allowance m respect of his expenses, including in some cases an 
allowance for the cost of legal representation. An unsuccessful 
applicant should never have to pay any costs, but in most cases 
should be entitled to the same reasonable allowance as the successful 
applicant. 

In disputes between private parties, however, the parties should 
hear their own expenses and costs, except at the appellate level or 
where a party had acted frivolously or vexatiously — in which case 
the tribunal should have power to order the unsuccessful party to 
pay a sum towards the other’s costs and expenses. 

Reasons for Tribunal Decisions. As soon as possible after the 
hearing, the tribunal should send to the parties concerned a written 
notice of decision which should include the findings of fact, the 
reasons for the decision, and the rights of appeal against it. 

Appeals Procedure. The Committee were “ firmly of the opinion ” 
that all decisions of tribunals should be subject to review by the 
Courts on points of law, except from a decision of the National 
Insurance Commissioner, the Indust mil Injuries Commissioner, or 
National Assistance Appeal Tribunals, which should remain subject 
to review by certiorari. 

II. — Present Working of Tribunals. - Recommendations. 

From tlie general principles summarized above, the Com- 
mittee turned to particular tribunals, discussing first the 
possibilities of amalgamating some, but putting forward only 
one such proposal : for the transference of the functions of 
family allowance referees to National Insurance local tribunals. 
The Committee commented as follows on the various tribunals : 

County Agricultural Executive Committees. “We have heard 
substantial criticism of the County Committees, and . . . there is no 
doubt that the workings of the committees, as adjudicating bodies, 
are far from satisfactory . . . Their constitution as adjudicating 
bodies is m conflict with the principle of impartiality which we have 
enunciated, m that they are the delegates of the Minister . . . 

“ The criticisms we have received are fourfold : Substantial 
objection has been taken to the fact that these committees combine 
the functions of detective, prosecutor, and judge, so that a fair hearing 
of the case and an independent decision cannot result ; it has been 
said that the predominantly local membership of the committees 
leads to abuses ; their procedure has been assailed because before 
the hearing the farmer does not fully know the case against him, and 
because the committees are not required to give, and do not give, 
adequate reasons for their decisions. Finally, many witnesses have 
criticized the absence of any appeal against the making of a Super- 
vision Order. We regard it as wholly undesirable that these committees 
should continue to exercise adjudicating functions in addition to 
their executive functions.” 

Recommendations ; “If present policy of control over agriculture 
is to continue, new tribunals should he established, independent 
both of the Minister and of the County Committees, to perform the 
adjudicating functions now exercised by the County Committees. 
Appeal should lie from these tribunals to the existing Agricultural 
Land Tribunals, and in Scotland to the Scottish Land Court. It 
would be a mistake to dispense entirely with local membership, but 
its risks would be largely removed by the appointment m all oases 
of a chairman wholly independent of the area concerned, and with 
legal qualifications. 

“ In these tribunals it will be for the County Committee, as well 
as the farmer when the committee is proposing action against him, 
to submit evidence on the state of the land. The practice of with- 
holding from the farmer the report of the committee’s inspecting 
panel, to which practice objection is rightly taken, could therefore 
no longer arise. * " 
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“ Tho tribunals should have tbo right to inspect the land on giving 
notice to the occupier. The parties concerned should bo informed 
in advance of such inspection and bo entitled to bo present. Tho 
tribunals should bo required to give adequate reasons for their 
decisions. 

** We are unable to accept the view that Supervision Orders are 
not penal measures. A proposal to make a Supervision Order should 
bo hoard by one of tho now tribunals, and an appeal should lie to an 
Agricultural Land Tribunal or to tho Scottish Land Court ...” 

Agricultural Land Tribunals. “ Wo have received little comment 
about those tribunals . . . They appear to bo generally regarded as 
satisfactory.” 

Local Valuation Courts. “ We have received no important criti- 
cism of these tribunals, but think it undesirable in principle that 
they should continue to be composed almost entirely of members of 
local authorities. Their numbers should be reduced ; persons acting 
as chairmen should bo independent of any local authority and should 
generally have legal qualifications. Members of local authorities 
should not hear any case relating to property within the electoral 
area in which they live or which they represent.” 

Lands Tribunal. ” We have received littlo ovidonco and virtually 
no criticism of it.” 

Rent Tribunals. ” Wo have received more criticism of those than 
of any other. The main criticisms . . . wore that the quality of 
membership was insufficiently high, possibly because tho fees offered 
were inadequate ; that many did not have a legally qualified chair- 
man ; and that in general there were no valuers on them. 0 (moral 
oriticisms of procedure wore that the tribunals wore insufficiently 
judicial in handling cases and that reasoned decisions were rarely 
given. There was substantial criticism of tho absence of appeal, 
either on merits or on a point of law.” 

Recommendations ; ” All chairmen of rent tribunals should have 
legal qualifications ; panels from which tribunals are constituted 
should include valuers to servo when required ; appeal should lie to 
an appellate tribunal consisting of a County Court judge or Sheriff, 
sitting with a valuer as assessor.” 

Tribunals concerned with National Insurance, National Assistance, 
and Family Allowances. Logoi representation should bo permitted 
before a National Insurance local tribunal when tho chairman con- 
sidered that tho claimant could not satisfactorily put his case unloss 
allowed to employ a lawyer. Such tribunals should sit in public 
except when a case involved disclosure of intimate personal or 
financial circumstances. In both National Insurance and Industrial 
Injuries cases all parties should have an automatic right of appeal to 
the appropriate Commissioner. National Assistance appeal tribunals 
should continue to sit in private, and legal representation before such 
tribunals should bo permitted on tho same basis as that recommended 
for Insurance local tribunals. Tho functions of Family Allowance 
referees should bo transferred to National Insurance local tribunals, 
with an appeal to the National Insurance Commissioner. 

N.H.S. Medical Service Committees. ” Tho public interest does not 
require a public hearing [in coses before those committoosl but both 
patients and practitioners should be prepared to substantiate eta fo- 
ments on oath. Complainants should bo entitled to apply for tho 
assistance of an official representative at hearings.” 

National Health Service Tribunal. 4t This should in general sit in 
public. The right of appeal from tho N.II.S. Tribunal to the Minister 
should be abolished, and tho right of appeal from oxcoutlvo councils 
to the Minister in certain cases should bo replaced by a right of 
appeal to the tribunal. As a safeguard for practitioners, appeals by 
Individual complainants should be heard by tho tribunal in private.” 

Conscientious Objectors* Tribunals. 44 It is particularly important 
that the general recommendations concerning the atmosphere of 
tribunal hearings and the publication of selected appollate decisions 
should be applied to these tribunals. An age-limit for members 
should also be considered.” 

Transport Tribunal. 44 There has been virtually no criticism of 
the constitution or working of this tribunal.” 

Compensation Appeal Tribunals. " These should be strengthened 
by vesting the appointment of both chairmen and membors in the 
Lord Chancellor. There should be an appeal to the courts on a point 
of law/* 

Compulsory Land Purchase. - Conduct of Inquiries. 

A further section of the report gave the Committee’s 
recommendations on such administrative procedures as the 
holding of an inquiry or hearing on behalf of a Minister, and, 
in particular, the procedure for the compulsory purchase 
or acquisition of land. 

The Committee emphasized that much of the dissatisfaction with 
procedures relating to land arose from the basis of compensation, 
and that objections to compulsory purohase would be far fewer if 
compensation were assessed at not less than market value. It 
commented in this connexion : 

Before the hearing takes place, fairness requires that those whoso 
individual rights and interests are likely to be adversely affected 
by the action proposed should know in good time beforehand the 
case which they will have to meet. Statutory requirements should 
be amended to compel acquiring and planning authorities to proparo 
a written statement of their case before the inquiry. In acquisition 
oases, the statement should acoompany the statutory notice of the 
proposal to owners and others. The individual would then know in 
good time the ease of the public authority with which he was at issue 


44 This alone would not be sufficient. Fair play roquiros that 
whenever possible some statement of tho relevant ministerial policy 
should also bo made available before tho inquiry ; but, as broad 
policy is something for which a Minister is answerable to Parliament 
alone, ho should bo free, when issuing such a statement, to direct that 
tho whole or certain parts of it are not open to discussion at the 
inquiry. This power would avoid useless discussion of policy in tho 
wrong forum. Tlio object would be to give tho individual an oppor- 
tunity at the inquiry of directing his arguments not only to tho easo 
of his immediate opponents but to other considerations likely to 
weigh with tho Minister.” 

The Committee rooommonded that inspectors conducting those 
inquiries should bo placed under the control of a Minister not directly 
concerned with the subject-matter of their work. In England and 
Wales, tho appropriate Minister should be tho Lord Chancellor. 
This change, by no longer identifying the inspector in tho minds of 
tho objectors with the department of the deciding Ministor, would 
emphasize impartiality at an important stage of the adjudication 
and do much to allay public misgiving. At the inquiry the initiating 
authority should bo required to explain its proposals fully and 
support them by oral ovidonco. The code of procedure should bo 
formulated by the Councils on Tribunals and made statutory. 

In connexion with the compulsory purchase of land, development 
plans, planning appeals, and clearance schemes, a public inquiry 
should bo held In preference to a private hearing unless for special 
reasons the Minister should decide otherwise, The inspector should 
have power to administer the oath and subpoena witnesses. Officials 
of the department of the deciding Minister should be required to give 
evidence if tho inquiry was into a proposal initiated by that Minister, 
but not otherwise. 

Tho Committee recommended that reasonable costs should 
generally bo awarded to successful objectors and owner appellants, 
and that tho Council on Tribunals should assess the basis of costs. 
They recommended also that tho inspectors’ subsequent reports 
should bo published and made available in two parts (a) summary 
of ovidonco, findings of fact and inferences of fact ; and (b) reasoning 
from facts, including application of policy, and (normally) recom- 
mendations. The complete text of the report should accompany 
the Ministers* letter of decision and be available on request centrally 
and locally. 

Except In time of emergency, threat of emergency, or special 
security oases, Service departments should adopt the same procedure 
as other departments if they wished to acquire laud for their uho 
i.o. they should give public notice and hold public inquiries. 

Government Acceptance of Recommendations. 

In liis statement to the House of Commons on Oct, ill, 
referred to above, Mr. Butler announced the Government’s 
acceptance of the 44 three guiding principles ” of openness, 
fairness, and impartiality which, as tire Franks Committee 
had emphasized, should govern the work of all administrative 
tribunals and inquiries. Specifically, the Government proposed 

(1) to set up a single Council on Tribunals (instead of two 
councils as recommended by the Franks Committee) which 
would be appointed by the Lord Chancellor and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, exercise general supervision over the 
working of tribunals, and be consulted by the Government ; 

(2) to remove present restrictions on the right to legal repre- 
sentation before tribunals ; and (fi) to ensure that chairmen 
of tribunals were appointed by the Lord Chancellor in England 
and Wales and by the Lord President of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, and that members of tribunals should generally 
be appointed by the Minister of the department concerned, 
after consultation with the Council of Tribunals. 

Mr. Butler said that the Government had to hear in mind the 
need of a just balance between the claims of the citizen and 
those of the community as a whole. “Taking these into 
account,” he added, u we expect to be able to accept wholly 
or substantially the great majority of the detailed recommenda- 
tions in the report.” The Home Secretary went on to enumerate 
those recommendations which the Government proposed to 
accept and those which it was unable to accept. 

Recommendations accepted. Those included the following, inter 
alia: 

(i) As stated above, tbo right of legal representation would be 
allowed before all tribunals, save in exceptional eases. In reply to 
Mr. Paget (Lab.), Mr. Butlor confirmed that this would also apply to 
Conscientious Objectors* Tribunals, 

(ii) Tho Government agreed that chairmen of administrative 
tribunals should for tho most part have legal qualifications* They 
did not, however, favour tho dismissal of a satisfactory serving 
chairman because he was not so qualified. 

(ill) Tho Gorommont agrood in prlnolplo that tho adjudicating 
functions at present exorcised by County Agricultural Executive 
Committees should bo entrusted to now Independent tribunals from 
which appeals should Ho to the Land Tribunal or the Scottish Land 
Court. 

(iv) In addition, the Government also accepted the greater part of 
the recommendations on procedure relating to compulsory acquisi- 
tion of land. As regards the recommendation tbit on acquiring or 
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planning authority should make available, in good time before the 
inquiry, a statement giving full particulars of its case, Mr. Butler 
promised that “ Ministers concerned will m future require authorities 
to see that their case is properly set out ; this will be obligatory.” 

(v) The Government also accepted m principle the recommendation 
that, wherever possible, a statement of the relevant policy should 
be made available to an appellant before an inquiry. 

(vi) As regards the recommendation that most inspectors should 
be under the control of the Lord Chancellor, the Government took 
the view that the Minister of Housing and Local Government should 
retain his present responsibilities in this field— m which connexion 
Mr Butler pointed out that the Minister had to arrange for some 
5,000 to 6,000 inquiries every year. Nevertheless, the Government 
recognized the importance of emphasizing the independence of the 
inspectorate. To meet the spirit of the recommendations, it was 
therefore proposed that the Minister should only appoint ins pectors 
after consultation with the Lord Chancellor, and should dismiss them 
only with the Lord Chancellor’s consent. The Government were 
ready to arrange for the publication of inspectors’ reports, as recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

(vii) The Government accepted, m general, the recommendations 
relating to the procedure to bo followed at inquiries. Mr. Butler 
pointed out that since it was agricultural land which was mostly 
the subject of compulsory acquisitions, these recommendations 
would be of particular mterest to farmers and owners of such l a nd. 

(vui) The Government believed that it was “ absolutely right ” 
that the Minister’s letter of decision should set out in full the evidence, 
instances of fact, and the reasons for the decision. This was already 
the practice m some departments, and would be adopted in all . 

Recommendations not accepted. ( 1 ) Mr. Butler dwelt m some 
detail on the Committee’s recommendation that — save in t im e of 
emergency or threat of emergency — the Service departments should 
be required to adopt the same procedure as other departments before 
acquiring land for their nse. Speed, he pointed ont, was often vital 
to Service departments, and “ it was not practicable in the world we 
live in to wait for an emergency before acting.” Bor this reason “ the 
Government must therefore reserve their position in that respect.” 
Subject to this reservation, however, private interests should be 
given a statutory right to object and he heard when a Service depart- 
ment wished to acquire land. The hearing would normally be in 
private, and would be conducted by a person specially appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor or the Secretary of State for Scotland. The 
Government could not undertake to publish inspectors’ reports m 
such cases. 

(ii) The Government could not agree with the proposal that legal 
aid should be made available for certain applicants before tribunals. 
“ It does not seem to us,” Mr. Butler added, “ that there is a sufficient 
case for extending the official scheme of legal aid to tribunals at 
present.” Moreover, the proposal to reimburse a citizen for some 
part of legal costs incurred would be expensive, and might encourage 
the employment of lawyers where it was not fully justified. 

(iii) The Government could not accept the recommendation that 
costs should he awarded to successful objectors or appellants. They 
recognized, however, that a need existed, and he (Mr. Bntler) did 
not wish to make a final statement on this matter as yet. 

In the ensuing debate M.P.s of all parties expressed general 
approval of the report and recommendations of the Franks 
Committee, though certain criticisms were made — notably by 
Labour members — on points of detail. Sir Frank Soskice 
(a former Labour Attorney-General) welcomed Mr. Butler’s 
statement and commended the Franks Report as a whole, 
though pointing out that he could not commit the Opposition 
to acceptance of every one of its recommendations. Sir 
Lionel Heald (C.), another former Attorney- General, described 
the report as “ a tremendous victory for the ordinary citizen 
over Whitehall,” while Sir Patrick Spens (C.) said that Sir 
Oliver Franks had “ done a great service to the country.” In 
replying to the debate. Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller 
(the Attorney-General) pointed out that some of the recom- 
mendations accepted by the Government did not require 
legislation and would be given immediate effect ; other 
recommendations would involve a variety of legislation, 
which it was hoped to introduce as speedily as possible. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Franks Committee, 14536 B.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Housing Construction. 

Figures published by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government on Jan. 31 showed that 301,000 permanent 
houses and flats were completed in Britain in 1057, compared 
with 800,625 (revised figure) in 1956. Of the 1957 total, 
165,910 were built by local authorities, 126,455 by private 
builders (the highest number since the war), 2,018 by housing 
associations, and 6,707 by Government departments. The 
total number of permanent houses and flats completed in 
Britain since the end of the war was given as 2,841,965, of 
which 1,997,958 had been built by local authorities, 732,677 
by private builders, 41,855 by bousing associations, and 
69,480 by Government departments. — (Ministry of Housing 
And Local Government) (Prev. rep. 15420 A 5 15696 C.) 


B. ISRAEL. — Industrial Policy. - Workers to share 
Control of Trade Union Enterprises. 

The executive of the Histadrut (the Israeli General Federa- 
tion of Labour) decided early in January to introduce, by 
stages, a scheme for the participation of workers in the 
management of enterprises owned by the Federation. The 
Histadrut , in addition to being the largest trade union in Israel, 
also owns many industrial plants. 

It was stated that the scheme would start with the setting-up of 
joint councils on which labour and management would be equally 
represented ; at a later stage the managements of the undertakings 
would themselves be re-established on the basis of equal representa- 
tion for workers and managers. At first the new joint councils 
would work side by side with the Productivity Councils [which have 
been functioning m most Histradut plants for several years], but 
after six months the two types of councils would be merged. 

The jomt councils would be empowered to decide on all matters 
affecting the enterprise except wages and social benefits, these two 
subjects being reserved to negotiations between Workers’ Committees 
and the management concerned. In particular, the joint councils 
were expected to deal with production programmes, investment 
policy, purchase of equipment, plant expansion, reorganization, 
improvements in production methods, purchase of raw materials, 
selling prices, marketing policies, and finance. 

The workers’ representatives on the councils would be elected 
by their own colleagues, but members of the Workers’ Committees 
would not be eligible. Each council would elect its own chairman. 
The new scheme would be on a trial basis for a period of two to 
three years. 

The question of profit-sharing was also discussed by the 
Histradut executive, but no definite decisions were taken. 
The secretary-general of the Histradut (Mr. Lavon) said that 
while such a system would eventually be introduced, the time 
was not yet ripe for it and the executive had decided to 
leave the final decision to the Federation’s central committee. 

(Israel Government Press Office) 

C. WESTERN GERMANY. — New State Secretary 
in Foreign Ministry. 

It was announced in Bonn on Jan. 30 that Dr. Albert-Hilger 
van Scherpenberg had been appointed State Secretary in the 
Foreign Ministry in succession to Professor Walter Ilallstein, 
following the latter’s recent election as President of the Com- 
mission for the European Economic Community [see page 
15958, second column.] 

Dr. van Scherpenberg (58), a son-in-law of Dr. Schacht, is of 
Dutch origin. He joined the German Foreign Service under the 
Weimar Republic in 1926, served in London for eight years before 
the war, and remained in the Service during the Hitler regime until 
arrested for connexions with a resistance group. After the war he 
served in the Bavarian Economics Ministry until 1949, when he 
joined the Federal Ministry of Economics. Since 1953 he had been 
in charge of the trade policy department m the Foreign Ministry. 

A reorganization of the Foreign Ministry was announced on 
Jan. 31 under which two Assistant State Secretaries were 
appointed — Dr. Dittmann (at present Consul-General in 
Hong Kong) and Herr Knappstem (Ambassador in Madrid). 
It was announced that Dr. Dittmann would be responsible for 
the political department, whilst Herr Knappstein would be in 
charge of administration and personnel and would also be 
responsible for legal, cultural, and protocol questions. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — National Savings in 1957. 

The National Savings Committee announced on Jan. 6 that 
savings during 1957 totalled £1,665,000,000, compared with 
£1,701,000,000 in 1956, and withdrawals £1,589,000,000 
(the highest on record), against £1,573,500,000 m 1956. The 
excess of savings over withdrawals in 1957 thus amounted to 
£76,000,000 (£127,500,000 in 1956), being the lowest since 
1953. The sum remaining invested at Dec, 31, 1957 was 
£6,246,000,000. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15363 A.) 

E. NEW ZEALAND. — Income-Tax Rebate approved 
by Parliament. 

The N.Z. Parliament approved on Jan. 31 a Bill amending 
the tax law to allow a rebate of £100 where applicable on 
income-tax demands due in February — thereby implementing 
the Labour Party’s pre-election pledge. The Bill, which 
involved tax rebates aggregating £NZ.19,000,000, was opposed 
by the National Party. — (The Dominion, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. 15907 A.) 

F. AUSTRALIA - Air Agreement with Britain. 

The Anglo-Australian air agreement which had been 
initialled on Oct. 4, 1957, was formally signed in London on 
Feb. 7 by Mr. Harold Watkinson and Senator Paltridge, the 
respective Ministers for Transport and Civil Aviation. — ^Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15829 C $ 15986 C.) 
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A. NUCLEAR WEAPON TESTS. — American, 
Russian and British Tests in 1957. 

A number of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapon tests 
were earned out by the United Slates, the Soviet Union, and 
Great Britain at intervals from the spring of 1057 until the 
end of die year. These tests, summarized below, comprised 
(a) a series of 24 tests (instead of nine as originally announced) 
carried out by the United States at the Nevada proving- 
giounds, beginning on May 28 and ending on Oct. 7 ; (b) a 
number of Soviet tests during the last lour months of the year, 
additional lo the series which took place in Aptil (see 15540 A) ; 
and (c) three British tests at Maralmga (Australia) in September 
and October, and a fourth at Christmas Island in November. 

American. Nuclear Tests. 

Many different types of device were used in the 24 Nevada 
tests, a number being exploded from lire tops of steel lowers 
and others from captive balloons at varying heights. Military 
observers and press correspondents from many NATO countries 
witnessed many of the tests, the larger and more spectacular 
of which are described below : 

(l) In the fifth test (June 24), In which a device was suspended 
from a balloon ut a height of 700 feet, the blast was so violent that it 
wrenched doors off hinges and cracked walls of concrete blockhouses 
14 miles from the point of explosion. The detonation-curried out 
In broad daj light- produced a “double mushroom*' cloud rising 
to eight miles, a blinding flash visible 80 miles away, and blast 
effects felt in parts of California 200 miles from the proving-grounds. 
Experiments were made in th© use of protective clothing against 
dash -bums and radiation, blast effects on shelters, and a variety of 
packaging material designed to protect food from radioactive fall- 
out. For these purposes various typos of protective clothing wore 
wrapped round some 800 anaesthetized pigs, ami the surrounding 
area was studded at various distances with small concrete shelters, 
mostly of the dugdn 44 cupola '* type. Nearly 1,000 troops. Civil 
Defence officials and observers occupied trenches some five miles 
from the explosion. The New York Times stated that the nuclear 
device was 44 somewhat larger than the atomic bombs used in World 
War II.” 

(ii) The most powerful explosion of the series, and also the most 
powerful in the United ‘-’tales to date, occurred on July 5 when a 
nuedour device was exploded from a captive balloon at 1,500 feet. 
The device was described as “four rimes as potent as the World 
War II bombs dropped iu Japan.” A tremendous flush of light was 
ween in 8an Francisco and Los Angelos (respectively 350 and 300 
miles away) ; shock waves were Celt at distances of hundreds of 
miles; and a gigantic orango-red fireball was followed by the biggest 
atomic cloud ever seen over Nevada, which rose for ten minutes 
before dispersing. Despite the violence of the explosion, radioactive 
fall-out was at a minimum and no ill effects were suffered by 2,000 
Marines occupying dug-in trenches three miles from 44 ground zero.” 

(Hi) The first U.S, rocket with an atomic warhead was fired on 
July 10 — an air-to-air weapon (known as the Genie) launched from a 
fighter phuio at an Imaginary enemy. The U.S. Air Force described 
the device as ” opening a new dimension ” in aerial warfare and 44 the 
greatest advance since radar,” but no details wore disclosed except 
that It had no built-in guiding mechanism. The rocket-- launched by 
remote control and not by the pilot of the plane— explodod at a 
height of 20,000 to 30,000 feet, causing an explosion of dazzling 
brilliance and great force. 

(iv) In the 15th lest on Aug. 31, an atomic device twice as powerful 
os the bomb dropped ou Hiroshima completely vaporized the 700-ft. 
tower from the top of which it was detonated. A brilliant blue light 
was visible for hundreds of miles and was clearly seou in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, while a mushroom cloud soared to 35,000 feet. 
Some 8,000 troops — including a Canadian infantry platoon — 
occupied dug-in trenches five miles from 44 ground zero ” ; shortly 
after the detonation 7U0 infantrymen in protective clothing were 
flown by helicopter into the affected area. 

Three of America’s leading nuclear scientists — Dr. Edward 
Teller, Dr. Ernest Lawrence and Dr. Mark Mills — informed 
President Eisenhower on June 24, 1957, that the U.S.A. was 
able to produce a hydrogen bomb almost free of radioactive 
fall-out. At a press conference two days later, the President 
said that the scientists had told him that the point had been 
reached at which an H-bomb could be made with 96 per cent 
less fall-out than was generated in the tests held in 1954 ; 
within four or five years an absolutely “ clean ” bomb could 
be produced which would have no fall-out beyond the heat 
and blast range of the bomb itself. 

In the 23rd biennial report of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, issued on Jan. 81, 1058, it was announced that 
a new series of nuclear tests would be held at Eniwetok atoll 
in the spring, beginning in ApriL 

The report emphasized that the United States had repeatedly 
declared its willingness to suspend nuclear tests as part of a general 
disarmament agreement, but stieRsed that continued development of 
nuclear weapons was essential to the defence of America and the free 
wor^i until such an agreement was attained. It was stated that the 
Eniwetok tests would “advance the development of weapons for 


defence against aggression whether airborne, missile-borne, or 
otherwise mounted ” — U 10 first official mention of efforts to neutralize 
missile weapons. The report also referred to the progress made in 
reducing radioactivity after nuclear detonations, and stated that 
the further development of the 44 clean ” bomb would bo one of the 
aims of the Eniwetok tests. 

Russian Nuclear Tests. 

Following the Soviet announcement of Aug, 26 that an 
inter-contmental bulbs lie missile had been developed and that 
a new series of nuclear tests had begun (see 15744 A), the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission issued statements on Sept. 9, 
Sept. 24, Oct. 9, and Dec. 28 reporting tests of Soviet 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons. The only Soviet state- 
ment during this period was a Tass announcement that a 
“• powerful hydrogen warhead of a new type ” had been 
tested in the Soviet Union on Oet. 6 ; it was stated that the 
device had been exploded at a great height and that the lest 
was successful, no further details being given. The Japanese 
Meteorological Office announced on Oet. 7 that shock waves 
registered at ten Japanese observatories indicated that the 
IJ.S.S.R. had exploded a nuclear weapon which was probably 
more powerful than ten megatons, 

British Nuclear Testa. 

Three British atomic devices were tested at the Mural inga 
proving-grounds in South Australia on Sept. 15, Sept. 25 and 
Oet. 9. The first two were detonated from the top of a steel 
tower, while the third*— a weapon of exceptional power known 
as the Gentleman- -was suspended from a tier of three barrage 
balloons at a height of 1,000 feet. The tests were observed by 
over 1,000 scientists and observers from Britain, Australia, 
Canada, and Allied countries. 

Tlio Gentleman — described as a tactical weapon of rectangular 
shape— onusod a tremendous explosion felt many miles distant, a 
grout fireball being followed by a mushroom cloud Into which 
Australian airmen (low —only seven minutes after the detonation - 
to collect samples of atomic dust. The device was described as the 
most powerful yet detonated in Australia, and as having a force 
equivalent to more than 10,000 tons of T.N.T. Radioactive fall-out, 
however, was minimal. 

A British nuclear weapon reported as in the megaton range 
(i.e. equivalent Lo 1,000, ()()() tons of T.N.T.) was exploded ut 
high altitude in the urea of Christmas Island (Central Pacific) 
on Nov. 8. The bomb was dropped from a Vickers Valiant 
which was specially treated with white anti- thermal radiation 
paint (which acts as a heat refieetor) and fitted with steel 
windows to protect the crew from glare. Radioactive fall-out 
was described as negligible. The test* was curried out by a 
task force under Air Vice-Marshal YV, E. Oulton, with Mr, (now 
Sir) William Cook as scientific director. The British Govern- 
ment had previously warned all shipping against entering an 
area of 63,000 square miles round Christmas Island, which was 
declared a danger zone until further notice. 

Mr, Nehru’s Appeal to America and Russia for Suspension of Tests. 

- Replies of Marshal Bulganin and President Eisenhower. 

In a statement issued on Nov, 28, the Prime Minister of 
India appealed to the United States and the U.S.SJt, to 
“ stop all nuclear test explosions ” and bring about u effective 
disarmament.” Mr. Nehru expressed his conviction that “it 
is in the power of America and Russia to solve the crisis and 
save humanity from the ultimate disaster which threatens it,” 

Mr. Nehru's statement continued : 44 Our earth has become too 
small for the new weapons of the atomic age. While man I 11 the pride 
of his intellect forces his way into space and pierces the heavens, 
the very existence of the human race Is threatened. There are 
enough weapons of mass destruction already to put an end to life on 
earth. Today America and Russia possess them In abundance, and 
Britain also has them. Tomorrow It may be that other countries 
will possess them ... No country, no people, however powerful they 
might be, are safe from destruction if this competition In weapons 
of moss destruction continues. 

44 Apart from these dangers ahead, the civilization which 
thousands of years of human effort have built up Is being corroded 
and undermined by fear and hatred ... All the peoples of the world 
have the right to peace and security. They can only preserve these 
rights by living peacefully together and solving their problems by 
peaceful methods. They differ in their creeds, beliefs, and ideologies. 
They cannot convert each other by force or threats of force, for any 
such attempt will load to catastrophe for all. The only way is to 
exist peacefully together In spite of differences, and abandon the 
policy of hatred and violence. The moral and ethical approaches 
demand this. But, even more so, practical common sense demands 
it. I have no doubt that this can bo done, I have no doubt that 
America and Russia have it in their power to put an end to this 
horror that is enveloping the world ...” 

The text of Mr. Nehru’s statement was conveyed to 
President Eisenhower and Marshal Bulganin on the same 
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date in the form of letters from the Indian Prime Minister. 
Marshal Bulganin replied to Mr. Nehru on Dec. 10 and 
President Eisenhower on Dec. 15. 

Marshal Bulganin said that the Soviet Union had considered 
Mr. Nehru’s appeal 44 with close attention and sympathy ” and that 

Mr. Nehru’s 44 alarm for the destiny of mankind is understandable 

to us.” In the course of a lengthy letter the Soviet Prime Minister 
recapitulated his Government’s views on international problems in 
general and the disarmament question in particular ; reiterated 
the allegations that the Western Powers were pursuing a policy of 
44 arms race,” 44 cold war,” 44 aggressive blocs ” and 44 colonialism ” ; 
and attacked NATO, SEATO, the Baghdad Pact, the 44 Eisenhower 
doctrine,” and what Marshal Bulganin described as the 44 Eisenhower- 
Macmillan doctrine of inter-dependence.” A recapitulation of the 
Soviet disarmament proposals, and a reaffirmation that the U.S.S It. 
would not participate in the enlarged U.N. Disarmament Commission 
for reasons previously stated, were followed bv renewed allegations 
that the Western Powers were seeking 44 to impose their will on 
others by force or threat of force.” After describing Mr. Nehru’s 
appeal as 44 an important and serious initiative which could be 
ignored only by those who are indifferent to the destinies of millions 
of people,” Marshal Bulganin said that his Government were 44 ready 
to declare solemnly that the Soviet Union will not stage any explo- 
sions of nuclear weapons from Jan. 1, 1958, if the United Kingdom 
and the United States . . . also express their agreement to cease 
tests from the same date.” 

President Eisenhower replied to Mr. Nehru as follows : 44 1 have 
read with great sympathy your earnest and eloquent appeal of 
Nov. 28. This is a matter which has concerned me deeply for a very 
long time. In the daj'S immediately following the end of Wmld War 
IT the United States proposed that the dreadful power of the atomic 
bomb, which we alone then possessed, be forever denied all nations. 
We hoped, instead, that the wonders of the nuclear age could be 
devoted wholly to the uses of peace. This plan was refused and we 
were loft with no choice but to maintain our armed strength . . . 

44 We have repeatedly stated our readiness, indeed our anxiety, 
to reduce the possibility of war through arms regulation and control, 
to stop tests of nuclear weapons, and to devote a part of our huge 
expenditures for armaments to the great causes of mankind’s welfare 
. . . We earnestly beliove that tho plan which we joined with the 
United Kingdom, France and Canada in suggesting at the London 
disarmament talks otters a meaningful opportunity for removing 
fear and gaining international trust. It is a source of great personal 
regret to mo that those proposals have not so far been found accep- 
table by the Soviet Union even as a basis for negotiations. 

44 In these circumstances, I have been able to reach no other 
conclusion than that, for the time being, our security must continue 
to depend to a great degree on onr making sure that the quality and 
quantity of our military weapons are such as to dissuade any other 
nation from tho temptation of aggression. The United States, I can 
assure you unequivocallv, will never use its armed might for any 
purpose other than defence. 

44 1 know that the testmg of nuclear weapons is of understandable 
concern to many. I have given this matter long and prayerful 
thought. I am convinced that a cessation of nuclear weapons tests, 
if It is to alleviate rather than merely to conceal the threat of nuclear 
war, should be undertaken as part of a meaningful programme to 
reduce that threat. 

44 We are prepared to stop nuclear tests immediately in this 
context. However, T do not believe that we can accept a proposal 
to stop nuclear experiments as an isolated step, unaocompaniod by 
any assurances that other measuros — which would go to the heart of 
the problem — would follow ... To stop these tests nt this time, in 
the absence of knowledge that we can go on and achieve effective 
limitations on nuclear weapons production, as well as a measure of 
assurance against surprise attack, is a sacrifice which we could not in 
prudence accept. To do so could increase rather then diminish 
the threat of aggression and war. 

44 1 believe that bolder and more far-reaching measures are 
required. Specifically, I believe that any Government which declares 
its desire to agree not to use nuclear weapons should, if they are 
sincere, be prepared to agree to bring an end to their production. 
Agreement to devote all future production of fissionable material to 
peaceful uses is, as I see it, the most important step that can be 
taken ...” 

Scientists* Petition to U.N. Secretary- General. 

A petition signed by over 9,000 scientists from 44 countries, 
urging immediate action to stop the testing of nuclear weapons 
by international agreement, was banded to the U.N. Secretary- 
General (Dr. Hammarskjdld) on Jan. 13, 1958, by Dr. Linus 
Pauling of the California Institute of Technology, recipient 
of the Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1953. The signatories 
included 32 Nobel prizewinners in addition to Dr. Pauling. 

The petition declared : 44 Each nuclear bomb test spreads an 
added burden of radioactive elements over every part of the world. 
Each added amount of radiation causes damage to the health of 
human beings all over the world, and causes damage to the pool of 
human germ-plasm such as to lead to an increase in the number of 
seriously defective children that will be born in future generations. 

44 So long as these weapons are in the hands of only three Powers, 
an agreement for their control is feasible. If testing continnes, and 
the possession of these weapons spreads to additional Governments, 


the danger of a cataclysmic nuclear war through the reckless action 
of some irresponsible loader will be greatly increased ... As scientists 
we have knowledge of the dangers involved, and therefore a special 
responsibility to make those dangers known. We deem it imperative 
that immediate action be taken to effect an international agreement 
to stop the testmg af all nuclear weapons.” 

The signatories included 2,705 from the United States, 
1,141 from Japan, 304 from Great Britain, 216 from the 
Soviet Union, and 65 from France. 

Of the 33 Nobel prizewinners who signed the petition, 11 were 
American, eight German, four British, two French, two Swedish, 
two Swiss, one Belgian, one Indian, one Japanese, and one Russian. 
They included Professors Max Born, Weiner Heisenberg, and Otto 
Hahn (Germany), Bertrand Russell, Loid Boyd-Orr, and Sir Henry 
Dale (Groat Britain), Dr. C. V. Raman (India), Dr. Ilidelu Yukawa 
(Japan), Dr. Albert Schweizer and Professor Fr6d6ric Joliot-Curie 
(France), Dr. Ilarold Urey, Dr. Otto Loewi, and Dr. G. H. Whipple 
(U.S.A.), and Dr. Nikolai Semonov (Soviet Union). 

Dr. Pauling said that the signatories included 101 members 
of the National Academy of Sciences in the United States, 
216 members of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., and 
35 Fellovrs of the Royal Society of London. — (New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Australian News and Information 
Bureau - The Statesman, Calcutta - Soviet Embassy Press 
Department, London) (Prev. rep. 15744 A ; 15540 A.) 

A. PAKISTAN. — Cabinet Changes. 

A number of changes in Mr. Firoz Khan Noon’s Cabinet was 
announced in Karachi between the end of December and the 
beginning of February, as follows : 

(1) Mr. M. A. Qizilbash, the Minister of Industry and 
Commerce, also took over the portfolio of Parliamentary 
Affairs, hitherto held by the Prime Minister (announced on 
Dec. 27, 1957). 

(2) Mr. I-I. M. B. Soomro, hitherto Minister of State for 
Defence, Economic Affairs, Rehabilitation, Information and 
Broadcasting, Kashmir Affairs, Law, and Parliamentary 
Affairs, was appointed a Cabinet Minister in charge of Rehabili- 
tation, relinquishing the other portfolios (Jan. 20). 

(3) Mr. Abdul Aleem, Minister of Works, Labour, and 
Minority Affairs, took over the additional portfolio of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting, whilst Mr. K> K. Dutta [not Datta, as 
previously spelled], hitherto Minister for Health and Education, 
became Minister of Education and Law, relinquishing the 
Health portfolio (Jan. 21). The Information, Broadcasting, 
and Law portfolios were previously held by the Prime Minister. 

(4) Mr. Mahfuzul Huq was sworn in as Minister of Health 
and also took the portfolio of Village Aid, which was trans- 
ferred from the Ministry of Economic Affairs (Jan. 24). 

(5) Mr. Basanta Kumar Das was sworn in as Minister of 
Education and Labour, the two porttolios having previously 
been held by Mr. Dutta and Mr. Aleem respectively, as stated 
under (3) above. 

Of the two new members of the Government, Mr. Mahfuzul 
ITuq sits as an Independent in the National Assembly, whilst 
Mr. Das is the leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly. 
The appointment of Mr. Das brought the representation of 
the Hindu minority in the Cabinet to two members. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15936 A.) 

B. ISRAEL. — New Chief of Staff. 

It w-as announced on Jan. 26 that the Israeli Chief of Staff, 
Major-General Moshe Dayan, had been released from the post 
at his ovrn request and would be succeeded by Brigadier Ilaim 
Laskov, who would assume the Tank of major-general. 
It was stated that General Dayan 'would revert to the rank of 
brigadier in the Israel Defence Forces, but had been granted 
two years’ leave of absence to resume his studies at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. 

Major-General Laskov (37) was born in Russia and came to 
Palestine with bis parents when only five years of age. During the 
Second World War he enlisted in the British Army, served with the 
Royal East Kent Regiment, was commissioned in 1942, and com- 
manded a platoon of the newlv-formed Jewish Brigade during the 
Italian campaign in 1944. Tn the Israeli Army he held the successive 
posts of Director of Training and Commander of the Air Force, 
and after a two-year period of study at Oxford University he became 
Deputy Chief of Staff in 1955. In the Sinai campaign Brigadier 
Laskov directed the fighting in the northern sector as Commander of 
the Armoured Corps. 

Brigadier Dayan, who directed the Sinai campaign against 
Egypt in November 1956, had been Chief of Staff since 1953. 

(Israel Government Press Office) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Government’s Four-year 
Programme for Development of Education. - President 
Eisenhower’s Message. - Office of Education’s Report on 
Soviet Education. - Report of President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers. 

A four-year programme for the development of education, 
and particularly of scientific and technical education, was 
approved by President Eisenhower on Dec. 30, 1957, for 
submission to Congress. Its main features were as follows : 

(1) About 10,000 university scholarships would be awarded each 
year for four years on a basis of ability and need, and would ho 
allocated among the States on a population basis. The scholarships 
would bo granted in all subjects, but preference would bo given to 
students with a good grounding in science and mathematics. 

(2) 1,000 graduate fellowships would be granted in the first year, 
and 1,500 in each of the threo succeeding years, to encourage able 
students to enter university teaching. 

(3) Direct grants of up to $125,000 would be made to graduate 
schools to help moot tho cost of expanding their teacher-training 
programme. 

(4) Financial assistance would be given for tho establishment of 
training centres for teachers of languages, particularly those of 
Asia, Africa, and tho Middle East. 

(5) A joint fund would be set up by the Federal and Stato Govern- 
ments to provide higher salaries for science and mathematics teachers 
in secondary schools. 

(6) A grant of $64,500,000 a yoar would be made to tho National 
Science Foundation towards tho cost of programmes for the improve- 
ment of scientific research, training, and teaching. 

The total cost of the programme over four years was esti- 
mated at $1,800,000,000, of which $1,000,000,000 would be 
provided by the Federal and $800,000,000 by the State 
Governments. Federal aid would normally be granted to lire 
States’ education authorities on a “ matching basis ” — i.e. 
the State would be required to make a contribution equal 
to that of the Federal Government. At a press conference 
on Dec. 30, Mr. Folsom (Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare) said that the programme was partly based 
on reports submitted several months before, although the 
Soviet Union’s successes in the development of satellites 
and guided missiles had added to its urgency. 

Office of Education** Report on Soviet Education. 

Two official reports emphasizing that scientific and technical 
education was more advanced in the Soviet Union than in 
the U.S.A. had previously been published in November. 
Tbe first of these was a general survey of Soviet education 
published by the Federal Office of Education on Nov. 10, 
which is summarized below. 

Since 1927, tho report stated, the number of pupils in Soviet 
primary and secondary schools had increased from 11,500,000 to 
over 30,000,000 ; the number of students in technical schools from 

189.000 to 1,961,000 ; and the number of university students from 

169.000 to 1, 867,000. In 1956 1,500,000 pupils had completed their 
secondary school training, as against 1,300,000 in the U.S.A. 

Although the normal course of primary and secondary education 
in the Soviet Union covered only 10 years, as against 12 in the U.S.A., 
the report emphasized that the Soviet secondary school pupil was hotter 
educated after 10 years than the American high school pupil after 12, 
and had studied more science than the great majority of U.S. 
university students. A Soviet child began studying natural science 
in his fourth year at school, algebra and geometry in the sixth, and 
trigonometry and an introduction to calculus in the ninth and tenth. 
After 10 years at school a Soviet pupil had studied mathomatics for 
10 years, physics and biology for five, chemistry for four, and 
astronomy for one. In the U.S.A., on the other hand, after 12 years 
fewer than one-third of the pupils had studied chemistry for a year, 
one -fourth had studied physics, one-third had studied algebra for 
more than a year, and one-seventh had studied advanced mathematics. 

In the Soviet Union 40 per cent of the total 10 -year syllabus for 
primary and secondary schools had been devoted to science until 
1955, when this was increased to 53 per cent. After science the 
greatest emphasis was laid on foreign languages ; 40 per cent of 
secondary school pupils studied English, 40 per cont German, and 
20 per cent French, Spanish, or Latin, whilst in higher educational 
institutions 65 per cent of the pupils studied English. In the U.S.A., 
the number of high school or university students who studied 
Russian was negligible. 

Soviet university students, the report continued, were encouraged 
to specialize in branches of science and technology by means of 
subsidies and subsistence grants. 80,000 students took degrees in 
engineering each year compared with 30,000 in the U.S.A., and 70 
per cent of the higher degrees granted by Soviet universities were in 
scientific and technological fields. 

Among the reasons for Soviet progress in education, the report 
pointed out, was the high prestige enjoyed by the teaching profession. 
As there was no shortage of teachers, the size of the average class 
was 17 ; In the U.S.A., however, 8,000 more high school teachers 
were needed, and the size of the average class was 27. Soviet schools 
suffered from a serious lack of classroom space, and most of them 
operated on a sh|ft has^ v w 


Mrs. Eleanor Lowman, tho author of tho report, alleged on Nov. 20 
that many statements in it had boon “ suppressed ” or “ distorted ” 
before publication, e.g. that education in tho Soviet Union was free 
at all levels ; that teachers wore paid for a. three-hour day, which 
enabled them to earn more for double shifts, laboratory work, and 
correction of examination papers , that they worn obliged to take 
periodical refresher courses ; and that a Soviet student after five 
years’ higher education was more advanced in mathematics than an 
American student with the degree of doctor of mathematics, whilst 
his training in other subjects had boon equally thorough. Mrs. 
Lowman also alleged that most passages describing weaknesses in 
tho Russian system had also boon deleted. Tho Department of 
Health, Education and welfare stated in reply that in tho published 
version it had only sought ” to improve the original report,” 

Report of President** Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 

The report of the ITesidenl’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers, published on Nov. 30, gave warning that there was 
little doubt of Soviet superiority over the U.S.A. in science 
m five or 10 years’ time. The committee was established in 
April 1950 to “ foster the development of more highly qualified 
technological manpower,” and consists of representatives of 
educational, scientific, and industrial organizations. Its 
chairman is Dr. Bcvis, President Emeritus of Ohio State 
University, 

In a letter sent to President Elsenhower with tho report, Dr. Bovin 
said that tho committee had felt “ very real concern,” long before 
tho launching of tho Soviet satellites, over “ tho Hoviot Union's 
mounting challenge to our technological leadership.” He continued : 
” Russia lias made extraordinary progress. During the 1930’s 
Russia imported American engineers and American machinery tor 
such relatively simple tasks as building dams. Today Russia has 
moro scientists, engineers, and technicians than the United 8 tubes, 
and is graduating moro than twice as many each year. Competent 
American observers report that in certain fields Russian Helen title 
work is comparable in quality to that done here, Certainly tho 
manpower and effort devoted to research and to tho education of 
future scientists exceeds our own. The rate of Russian progress in 
most scientific fields is so rapid that, unless we broaden ami strengthen 
our own efforts, there is little question of Soviet superiority five or 
ton years from now.” 

Tho report stated that “ the Soviet Union Is concentrating on the 
production of highly qualified scientists, engineers, and technicians 
with a singleness of purpose unmatched in any other country in tho 
world. Tlio Russians channel large numbers of students Into engin- 
eering and scientific institutions. Their training Is sound and modern. 
Tho favourable status and living conditions enjoyed by technical 
graduates do much to stimulate their efforts. Russian scientists and 
technologists are highly competent and productive. They constitute a 
challenge which wo cannot Ignore.” 

Apart from this fact, tho report continued, tho ” scientific revolu- 
tion ” now in progress meant that tho U.B.A, would “ need many 
moro highly trained and highly skilled scientists and engineer than 
wo havo over before thought necessary.” The committee therefore 
proposed to sot up local action groups to encourage co-operation 
between the schools, civic organizations, Industry, and the trade 
unions for tho improvement of educational standards. Tho principal 
objectives of this programme would be to Improve tho quality of 
science and mathematics teaching, to encourage young people to 
continue their education, and to persuade a higher proportion of them 
to choose science or engineering twj a oareer, 

Tho report emphasized that “ a real and permanent improvement 
in tho quality of teaching depends on a substantial rise In the social 
and economio status of teachers, Bo long as elementary and secon- 
dary school teachers are grossly underpaid in comparison to those 
with similar training and responsibility in other fields, It will bo 
difficult to secure and to retain the quality of teaching staff which 
our national noods demand. This will be particularly true of those 
skilled in science or mathematics, for whom there li such a strong 
competing demand from industry.” Among measures proposed for 
the improvement of science teaching were tho provision of part-time 
posts for teachers in laboratories or industry ; temporary exchanges 
between industrial scientists and teachers ; provision of better 
laboratory facilities ; and revision of science and mathematics 
curricula. 

The committee proposed to make information on scientific and 
engineering careers available to students and parents through the 
schools, local action groups, and press, radio and television publicity. 
Drawing attention to the shortago of technicians needed for routine 
operational or maintenance work, tho report suggested that technical 
schools and similar institutions should give more emphasis to two- 
year courses for students with scientific aptitudes who did not wish 
or were unable to undertake a degree course, or whose abilities were 
practical rather than academic. 

President Eisenhower's Education Message. 

The four-year Federal programme was implemented in 
the Education Message which President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress on Jan. 27, 1958. It re-stated the various provisions 
mentioned above but put the total cost at $1,000,000,000, of 
which the Federal Government would provide $1,000,000,000 
qn4 the States $600,000,000, For the prat year (icms.$9) the 
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programme requested Federal allocations of $144,859,000, to 
be distributed by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and $78,900,000 for grants to be made by the National 
Science Foundation to institutions of higher education. 

The President’s message laid emphasis, inter alia . on the 
need for more teachers of science and mathematics *, for 
encouragement of science as a career ; and for improving 
the teaching of foreign languages. In the latter connexion it 
was stated that “ the American people generally are deficient 
m foreign languages, particularly those of the emerging nations 
in Asia, Africa, and the Near East.” Stress was accordingly 
laid on the need to improve the teaching of foreign languages, 
including “ languages which are important today but which 
are not now commonly taught m the United States.” 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15859 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Rochdale By-election. 

Polling took place at Rochdale on Feb. 12 in the by-election 
caused by the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Wentworth 
Schofield (Conservative). The Labour Party won the seat 
from the Conservatives in a three-cornered contest, the result 
being as follows : 

McCann, John (Labour) . . . . 22,133 

Kennedy, Ludovic (Liberal) . . . . 17,603 

Parkinson, J. E. (Conservative) . . 9,827 


Labour gain from Conservative. Majority 4,530 

Figures at the general election were : Lieut-Colonel W. Schofield 
(C.) 26,518 ; J. McCann (Lab.) 24,928 — Conservative majority, 
1,590. 

Tho Labour candidate received 44.7 per cent of the votes, the 
Liberal candidate 35.5 per cent, and the Conservative candidate 19.8 
per cent, whereas at the general election the Conservative candidate 
received 51.5 por cent and the Labour candidate 48.5 per cent in a 
straight fight. The Conservative proportion of the poll thus dropped 
by 31.7 per cent, and the Labour proportion by 3.8 per cent. The 
Liberals had not contested Rochdale since 1950, when their candidate 
polled 10,042 votes in a three-cornered contest. 

80.19 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, compared 
with 82.81 per cent at the general election. The total electorate 
numbered 61,809, a decrease of 317 since the general election. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wentworth Schofield (66), who died on 
Dec. 16, 1957, had represented Rochdale since 1951. An authority 
on cotton trade administration, he played a leading part in forming 
the Yarn Spinners* Association, was a member of the general com- 
mittee of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* Associations, and 
represented the interests of the Lancashire cotton industry at many 
conferences in Britain and abroad. Ho served in the Territorial 
Army for 33 years — with the Manchester Regiment in the 1914-18 
War and as a battalion commander in the Royal Tank Regiment 
from 1939-45. Colonel Schofield promoted a pnvato member’s Bill — 
the Advertisements (Hire Purchase) Bill, enacted in July last — which 
required hire purchase advertisements to specify all details of their 
terms. 

The Rochdale by-election was the first to be featured on 
television, several programmes being arranged by Granada 
Television — an independent T.V. company with its head- 
quarters m Manchester — after the Conservative, Labour and 
Liberal parties had given their consent. 

The three parties agreed to the televising of the by-election — as 
had been requested by the Granada company — after they had 
assured themselves (a) that it was legally permissible under the 
provisions of the Television Act, 1954, and the Representation of the 
People Act, 1949 ; and (£>) that the proposed programmes would he 
accepted as fair by all three parties concerned. The Conservative 
Central Office took counsel’s opinion on the matter before advising 
Mr. Parkinson that he would he “ within the law ” in participating 
in the T.V. programmes. 

The Television Act (which governs independent T.V.) gives 
permission for political subjects and events to be televised providing 
that strict impartiality and balance are maintained, and that all the 
parties concerned agree to take part in the programmes. The 
Representation of the People Act (Section 63) lays down that the 
coats of the promotion of any candidature shall be shown in the return 
of electoral expenses. The counsel consulted by the Conservative 
Party (Mr. Charles Russell, Q.C.) gave it as his opinion that the 
“ proposals put forward by Grenada T.V. are legal under Section 63 
of the Representation of the People Act, providing the individual 
programmes are balanced in accordance with the provisions of the 
Television Act.** 

The three candidates accordingly took part in a televised debate 
at Rochdale Town Hall, and also answered questions which had been 
submitted to them beforehand; the proceedings were timed by 
stop-watch, each candidate being allotted exactly the same time for 
short speeches and for replies to questions. Outside broadcasts were 
also arranged, including street interviews with voters, the counting 
of votes, and the declaration of the result. 


The result of the Rochdale by-election aroused nation-wide 
interest in view of the large poll by the Liberal candidate, 
Mr. Ludovic Kennedy, and the heavy drop m the Conservative 
vote. Mr. Kennedy (38), a newscaster for Independent 
Television News, and a well-known playwright and author, 
was released from his television contract after he had accepted 
the Liberal nomination. He is married to Miss Moira Shearer, 
the ballerina and stage and film actress, who helped her 
husband in the by-election. 

The Rochdale result was warmly welcomed by Mr. Jo Grimond, 
Lady Violet Bonham-Bonham, and other Liberal leaders as evidence 
of a widespread Liberal revival m the country as a whole, following 
the largo Liberal votes at previous by-elections — e.g. Ipswich (see 
15821 E), Gloucester (15756 B), North Dorset (15618 B) and 
Edinburgh South (15572 A). The Liberal Party Council passed a 
resolution on Feb. 15 declaring that “the next general election will 
provide the Liberal Party with its finest opportunity for 30 years,” 
and calling for the largest possible number of Liberal candidates at 
that election 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition, described the 
Rochdale result as “ a fine victory for Labour ” and “ a catastrophe 
for tho Tories,” and agreed that “ the Liberals have done very well.” 
In the House of Commons on Feb. 13 he asked Mr. Butler whether, 
“ in view of the catastrophic that has overtaken the Conservative 
Party and the decline in the Conservative vote from over 50 per cent 
to under 20 per cent,” he (Mr. Butler) did not think it “ desirable 
that . . . Parliament should he dissolved immediately 3 ” Mr. Butler 
replied that “ we propose to continue with our normal business for a 
very long time ahead,” adding that Mr. Gaitskell had “ little reason 
for self-satisfaction ** in view of the fact that the Labour candidate 
at Rochdale had been elected on a minority vote. 

Mr. Macmillan, who returned to London on Feb. 14 from his 
six-weeks* Commonwealth tour, described the Rochdale result as 
“ disappointing ** hut said that he was “ not discouraged ” and that 
the Government proposed “ to go on and do our job.” Lord Hailsham 
(chairman of the Conservative Party), speaking in Glasgow on Feb. 14, 
said that the by-election represented “ the loss of a small engagement 
in the course of a campaign for the continued survival and greatness 
of Britain,” adding that “ to lose a battle is not the same thing as 
to lose a war ** In the course of a bitter attack on the Liberal Party 
he asserted that the Conservatives had lost Rochdale because of the 
intervention of a Liberal candidate. 

Rochdale was the third seat to be gained by the Labour 
Party since the general election in 1955, North Lewisham 
having been won from the Conservatives (see 15372 C) and 
Carmarthen from the Liberals (see 15404 B) in February 1957. 
As at Rochdale, Labour won North Lewisham and Carmarthen 
on a minority vote m three-cornered contests — an Independent 
Loyalist standing at Lewisham and a Welsh Nationalist at 
Carmarthen. 

Mr. McCann (47), the new Member for Rochdale, is a diesel 
engineer by profession and a member of Eccles Borough 
Council. He unsuccessfully contested Rochdale at the last 
general election. — (Times - Daily Herald - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. By-elections, 15903 A.) 

Note. Rochdale was previously a strong Liberal constituency, 
having been represented by that party from tho beginning of the 
oentury until 1918, when it was won by a Coalition Unionist candidate 
in a five-cornered contest. It was won for tho first time by Labour in 
1922, regained by tho Liberals in 1923, and was again represented 
by Labour in 1924 and 1929 before being won by the Conservatives 
in 1931. In 1935, 1945 and 1950 it returned a Labour member, but 
was won by the late Colonel Schofield in 1951 and hold for the 
Conservatives at the last general election. (Times). 

B. INDIA. — New Naval Chief of Staff. 

It was announced in Delhi on Feb. 3 that Rear-Admiral 
R. D. Katari, Flag Officer Commanding, Indian Fleet, would 
succeed Vice-Admiral Sir Stephen Carlill as Chief of Naval 
Staff towards the end of April, with the rank of vice-admiral, 
Vice-Admiral Katari will be the first Indian to assume the 
highest command in the Indian Navy. 

It was also announced that Commodore A. Chakravarti, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Staff, would succeed Rear-Admiral 
Katari as Flag Officer Commanding, Indian Fleet, in March, 
with rear-admiral rank, whilst Captain A. K. Cliatterjee would 
succeed Commodore Chakravarti on Feb. 7, with tlie rank of 
commodore. — (The Hindu, Madras) (Prev. rep. 15737 A.) 

C. AUSTRALIA - EGYPT. — Release of Sequestrated 
Australian Property in Egypt. 

It was announced in Cairo on Jan, 29 that the Egyptian 
Government would release Australian property worth about 
£A.60,000 which had been seized during the Suez crisis of 1956. 
An Egyptian spokesman said that the Australian owners would 
be allowed to enter Egypt to retrieve their assets. 

Qantas Empire Airways’ Sydney to London service was 
operated via Cairo on Feb. 2, for the first time since Oct. 1050. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau) 
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A, POLAND - SOVIET UNION, — Foreign Ministers 9 
Meeting. « Soviet Support for “ Rapacki Plan.” - 
M. Khrushchev’s Visit to Poland. 

The Polish and Soviet Foreign Ministers (respectively 
M. Rapaclci and M. Gromyko) met in Moscow from Jan. 28 - 
Feb, 1. It was subsequently announced that the meeting had 
taken place on Polish initiative and that- the conversations had 
u concerned the Polish proposal, agreed upon with other 
members of the Warsaw Pact, for the creation in Central 
Europe of a zone free from production and stockpiling of 
atomic weapons, covering Poland, Czechoslovakia, the German 
Democratic Republic, and the German Federal Republic.” 
[i.e. the so-called Rapacki Plan — see page 15079]. Views had 
also been exchanged on “ other current problems of the inter- 
national situation.” 

The communique said that the Polish Government welcomed tlio 
Soviet proposals lor a “ summit ” conference of Heads of Govern- 
ments, whilst both sides agreed that M. Rapacki’s proposal consti- 
tuted ” an attempt to take a real step forward towards an under- 
standing botwoon East and West, the relaxation of tension, and the 
lessoning of the danger of war.” 

After saying that Poland and the U.S.S.R. regarded as " without 
foundation the argument put forward by some cireles . . . that an 
alleged shortcoming of the [Rapacki] plan was its lack of clarity on 
the question of controls,” the communique wont on : “ Tn agree- 
ment with other interested Governments, the Polish Government is 
prepared to participate m the examination and implementation of 
an effective control system in the proposed zono. Experience gained 
in the application of such a system in this territorially limited zone 
could in future ho embodied in broader understandings on disarma- 
ment. The Soviot Government . . . declares its readiness to participate 
in the examination and implementation of an effective control 
system in tho above-mentioned zone ...” 

It had previously been announced in Warsaw and Moscow 
on Jan. 17 that M. Khrushchev, “ during a holiday on tlic 
Soviet-Polish border,” had received an invitation to visit 
Poland from M. Gomulka and M. Cyrankiewicz, the Polish 
Prime Minister. M. Khrushchev had accordingly stayed in 
Poland three days and had had talks with “ leading members ” 
of the Polish United Workers’ Party and the Polish Govern- 
ment, “ in a friendly and cordial atmosphere.” Neither the 
date nor the place of the meeting was announced but il was 
believed to have taken place from Jan. 9-1 J at a Government 
hunting lodge in the forest of Bialowieza, 100 miles N.E. of 
Warsaw. The subject of the talks was also not disclosed, 
(Polish Embassy Press Office, London - Soviet Embassy Press 
Department, London) (Prev. rep. Polish-Soviet Talks, 
15899 A ; Rapacki Plan, 15975 A.) 

B. CANADA. — Dissolution of Parliament. 

The Canadian Prime Minister, Mr, Diefenbaker, announced 
on Feb. I that the Federal Parliament would be dissolved with 
immediate effect, that elections for a new House of Commons 
would be held on March 81, and that the new Parliament 
would meet on May 5. Mr. Diefenbaker made the announce- 
ment on the adjournment of the House, after lie had flown 
to Quebec to obtain the signature of the Governor-General 
(Mr. Vincent Massey) for the proclamation dissolving 
Parliament. 

Giving the reasons for this decision, Mr. Diefenbaker told tho 
House of Commons that in recent weeks the position of his minority 
Government had become “ intolerable ” and had ” made it impossible 
for us to go ahead with long-term projects to strengthen the resources 
of the Canadian economy.” He recalled that an undertaking had 
been given by Mr. St. Laurent (the former Liberal leader) that tho 
Liberal Party would not oppose measures brought in by the 
Conservative Government to fulfil their election promises. Most of 
this emergency legislation had now been passed, however, and the 
new Liberal leader, Mr. Lester Pearson, had shown by his statements 
and attitude that the Government could no longer count on Liberal 
support. On the other hand, there was no party in the House 
capable of forming an alternative Government, since none of the 
parties had an overall majority. 

The Speaker did not allow Mr. Lester Pearson and Mr. 
Stanley Knowles (deputy leader of the C.C.F.) to make a 
statement after Mr. Diefenbaker’s announcement, on the 
grounds that a debate could not take place after the adjourn- 
ment of the House and that Parliament had no further exis- 
tence. Mr. Lester Pearson subsequently protested against the 
Government’s decision, and accused Mr. Diefenbaker of having 
followed an “ incredible procedure.” 

Party strengths in the House at the dissolution were : 
113 Progressive Conservatives ; 105 Liberals (including two 
elected as Independent Liberals) ; 25 C.C.F. (Labour) ; 19 
Social Credit ; and three Independents. — (Department of 
External Affairs, Ottawa - Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 15959 B ; 15759 B.) 


C. WESTERN GERMANY. — Science Council. - 
Federal Grants for Technical Training and Science. 

The first meeting of the newly-created Science Council took 
place in Bonn on Feb. 0 under the chairmanship of President 
IXeuss. The Council had been set up under an agreement 
signed on Sept. 5, 1957, between tho Federal Government, and 
the Lander, which are in the first instance responsible for 
science and education. 

Tho agreement provided that the Science Council would work out 
an overall plan for the promotion of science and thereby co-ordinate 
the plans of tho Federal and Lander Governments, indicating 
priorities and tho stages in which the various projects wore to be 
oarriod out. In addition, tho Council would compile annually an 
” urgency ” programme and would make recommendations for the 
use of funds which tho Fodoral Republic and the Tender would make 
available for this purpose. 

Tho Science Council consists of lb) members, 22 of whom ace 
appointed by tlio Federal President while the other 17 represent the 
Fodoral ami L&ndcr Governments, Of those appointed by the 
I ’resident, 10 are jointly nominated by certain scientific institutions 
and tho Federal and Lander Governments ; these members (all of 
them scientists) wore appointed for throe years and are eligible for 
reappointment. Tho Council will meet either In plenary session or in 
committees, of which there will be two (a) a Hclcntifio Commit, toe, 
comprising all the members appointed by tho Federal President, 
and (l>) an Administrative Committee, comprising all the members 
representing tho Federal and Lander Governments. All decisions 
will bo taken by a two -thirds majority of the votes east, 

A second agreement with the Ldnder Governments was 
concluded on Sept. 5, 1957, whereby the Federal Government 
undertook to provide a special grant of nearly 22,000,000 DM 
(£1,833,000) to help the expansion of training facilities at 
engineering schools during the Onaneial year 1957-58. 

The Federal Government made a special grant, of 72,000,000 
DM (£0,000,000) in the 1957-58 Budget for the promotion of 
science, and will make another of about 80,000,000 DM in the 
1958-59 Budget, * (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcitimg) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trevelyan Scholarships. 

Tn a letter to The Times on Dec. 12, 1957, Mr. Bent on Jones, 
of The United Steel Companies Ltd., announced that funds were 
being made available by a number of industrial companies 
“ to provide a number of awards of a new kind to enable 
selected boys to attend the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge.” Dr. G, M. Trevelyan, O.M., tbe eminent historian, 
had expressed interest in the project and had agreed that the 
awards should be known as Trevelyan Scholarships. 

Mr, Benton explained that tho scholarships would bo open to 
boys of British nationality roeoiving full-time education at U.K,. 
schools. Thoir value would bo £150 a year for throe years (extended 
to four years in exceptional circumstances) and would not depend 
on the parents’ income. “ Tn giving those awards,” he added, ” the 
donors wish to open up a now avenue of distinction to candidates 
for Oxford and Cambridge. Tho present Intense competition for 
university places has greatly increased tlio emphasis on examination 
requirements. TIicho may bo an effective moans of selecting the 
majority of those with intellectual ability. But some may be denied 
a university career whoso abilities cannot find full expression in tho 
normal curriculum demanded by these requirements, although they 
possess high personal qualities and high intellectual ability , . ", 
In awarding Trevelyan .Scholarships tbe selectors will look for evi- 
dence that the candidate lias received a broadly based education 
at school and has shown high intelligence, originality, enterprise, 
and vigour.” 

The first Trevelyan Scholarships, tenable at either Oxford 
or Cambridge, will be awarded in 1958, It is expected that at 
least 24 awards win be made in the first year, and that the 
number may later be raised to 50 a year. The successful 
candidates will study subjects of their own choosing,— (Times) 

E. FRANCE - C.G.T. — Resignation of M. Le L£ap. 

It was announced in Paris on Nov, 8, 1957, that M. Alain Le 

L6ap, one of the two joint Score taries-Gencral of the 
Confdddration G hi dr ale du Travail, had resigned for health 
reasons. M. Le Ldap had held the post since 1948. The other 
joint Secretary-General is M. Benoit- Fraehon. The executive 
of the C.G.T. subsequently decided in January not to fill tbe 
vacancy caused by M. Le Leap’s resignation for the time 
being. — (Lc Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 9x03 A.) 

F. NETHERLANDS. — Reduction of Bank Rate. 

The discount rate of the Netherlands Bank was reduced 
from 5 to 4J per cent on Jan. 28. The Bank’s action was 
attributed to an improvement in the foreign exchange position, 
the “ not unfavourable ” balance-of-payments position, and 
growing confidence in the guilder.*— (Netherlands News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. 1571a C.) 





FEBRUARY 15—32, 1958 

A. IRAQ - JORDAN. — Merger as Arab Federation. 

The merger of the Kingdoms of Iraq and Jordan in a 
Federal union, under the name of the Arab Federation, was 
proclaimed in Amman on Feb. 14 by King Faisal of Iraq and 
King Hussein of Jordan. The creation of the Arab Federation 
came only a fortnight after the merger of Egypt and Syria 
as the United Arab Republic (see 16005 A). 

Discussions on the possibility of an Iraqi-Jordanian federa- 
tion were initiated by King Hussein after the formation of 
United Arab Republic. At King Hussein’s invitation. 
King Faisal arrived in Amman on Feb. 11 with an Iraqi 
delegation which included the Foreign Minister (Mr. Bashayan), 
the Finance Minister (Dr. Pachachi), the Minister of Justice 
(Mr. Khalisi) and the Iraqi Chief of General Staff. The Crown 
Prince Abdul Ilah (Regent of Iraq during the minority of 
King Faisal II) and Mr. Tewfik Suweidi (a former Prime 
Minister of Iraq) also arrived in Amman on Feb. 13 to take 
part m the conversations. 

After two days of discussions, culminating in an all-night 
session, a proclamation merging the two countries as the 
Arab Federation was signed by King Faisal and King Hussein 
at 7.30 a.m. on Feb. 14 and was simultaneously announced 
in Amman and Baghdad. It contained the following 
provisions : 

(1) The two countries would have one Parliament, one Army, 
one Ministry of Foreign Affairs, one Ministry of Defence, one 
Ministry of Justice, and one Diplomatic Service, as well as a 
unified Customs regime, a unified educational system, and a 
single legal system. Steps would also be taken to unify the 
currencies of the two countries and to co-ordinate their 
economic and financial policy. 

(2) King Faisal would be Head of State of the Arab Federa- 
tion and King Hussein deputy Head of State, each retaining 
constitutional authority in his own kingdom. 

(3) There would be a Federal Legislature, consisting of 
equal numbers of representatives from the present Iraqi and 
Jordanian Parliaments, and a Federal Executive Council to 
be appointed under the Federal Constitution. 

(4) Two Regional Councils would be set up, for Iraq and 
Jordan respectively, which would be responsible for adminis- 
tration in non-Federal matters. 

(5) The Federal Constitution would be enacted within three 
months of the proclamation of the Arab Federation (i.e. 
within three months from Feb. 14). 

(6) The Federal capital would alternate between Baghdad 
and Amman, the Federal Government meeting for six months 
of the year in each city. 

(7) Any other Arab State could accede to the Arab Federa- 
tion. In the event of such accession, corresponding changes 
would be made in the arrangements under (2) relating to the 
Federation’s Head of State. 

(8) Any international agreement or alliance signed by Iraq 
or Jordan before federation would not commit the other 
country, but all such agreements or alliances signed after 
federation would be binding on both parties. [This provision 
meant that Iraq could retain her membership of the Baghdad 
Pact, to which Jordan is not a party.] 

(9) There would be only one flag common to the Federation 
and to Iraq and Jordan — the Hashemite banner of black, red, 
white and green. The present Iraqi and Jordanian flags would 
accordingly disappear. 

The Hashemite flag was that flown by the Sherif Hussein, leader 
of the Arab revolt in tho 1914-18 war and great -grandfather of reing 
Faisal and King Hussein. It consists of three horizontal stripes of 
black, white and green, with a red chevron in the hoist. Both Jordan 
and Iraq had used this flag, with the addition of two white stars in 
the case of Iraq and a single white star in that of Jordan. The 
disappearance of the stars will make the flag identical for both 
countries. 

King Faisal and King Hussein (both 22 years of age) are 
cousins and, as stated above, great-grandsons of the Hashemite 
Sherif of Mecca, Hussein ibn-Ali, who led the Arab revolt 
against the Turks in the First World War. Both Iraq and 
Jordan (then Transjordan) achieved their independence at the 
end of that war, when Hashemite dynasties were set up in 
both countries. Two of the Sherif ’s sons, Faisal and Abdullah, 
became the first Kings of Iraq and Transjordan respectively — 
the first King of Iraq, Faisal I, being the grandfather of the 
present Sovereign, and King Abdullah of Transjordan being 
the grandfather of King Hussein. 


The proclamation &$j, the Arab f Federation laid special 
emphasis oujfcbe part played by; the Sherif Hussein in promoting 
the unity of th§ Arab peoples. 'Both King Faisal and King 
Hussein delivered broaMqASts welcoming “ this great day in 
Arab history ” and stressing its significance for the entire 
Arab world. King Hussein referred in his broadcast to the 
reunion of the Arabs 46 under the banner carried by our great- 
grandfather Hussein ibn-Ali the Great.” The agreement 
creating the new Arab Federation was unanimously ratified 
by the Iraqi Parliament on Feb. 17 and was endorsed by 
King Hussein of Jordan two days later. 

The formation of the Arab Federation was widely regarded 
in the Western countries as a counter-move to the creation of 
the United Arab Republic by President Nasser of Egypt and 
President Kuwatly of Syria. President Nasser nevertheless 
sent a telegram to King Faisal expressing his “ whole-hearted 
congratulations” and describing the creation of the Arab 
Federation as a 44 blessed step ” which would be welcomed by 
all the Arab peoples. Congratulatory messages were sent to 
King Faisal and King Hussein by President Bayar of Turkey 
and M. Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister. In a statement 
on Feb. 17, M. Menderes said that he had been assured by the 
Iraqi Ambassador that Iraq had no intention of withdrawing 
from the Baghdad Pact. 

The Arab Federation will have a population of approxi- 
mately 6,500,000— about 5,000,000 in Iraq and about 1,500,000 
in Jordan. Unlike the United Arab Republic, the territories 
of which are not coterminous, the Arab Federation extends 
in a solid block from the Persian frontier on the east to the 
Israeli frontier on the west ; it is bounded on the north by 
Turkey, on the west and north-west by Israel and the United 
Arab Republic (Syrian region), and on the south by Saudi 
Arabia. 

Whereas Iraq is one of the wealthiest of the Arab States, 
the royalties from her oilfields producing more than £80,000,000 
a year, Jordan has few economic resources and had previously 
been dependent on foreign subsidies to the extent of at least 
£12,000,000 a year. It was commented in Western newspapers 
that the rapidly expanding Iraqi economy, and the big pro- 
gramme of public works being undertaken in that country 
(see 14884 A), might provide important opportunities for the 
resettlement in Iraq of a substantial number of the half- 
million Palestine Arab refugees in Jordan. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New 
York Times) (Prev. rep. United Arab Republic, 16005 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — First Civilian Atomic 
Power Plants in Operation. 

The first large-scale civilian atomic power plant in the 
U.S.A. — situated at Shippingport, on the Ohio River 25 miles 
N.W. of Pittsburgh — started generating electricity for com- 
mercial use on Dec. 18, 1957. The plant, which has a designed 
initial capacity of 60,000 kilowatts, is operated by the Duquesne 
Light and Power Company for the U.S. Government, its 
electricity output being bought by the company for use in the 
Pittsburgh area. The reactor used is of the pressurized water 
type, using water both as a coolant and a moderator ; the 
water heated by the reactor core is pumped through heat 
exchangers, producing steam to drive a turbine. 

The cost of the Shippingport plant, including the first loading of 
atomic fuel, amounted, to $72,500,000 (about £26,000,000), of which 
the U.S. Government paid $50,000,000 ; the cost of the conven- 
tional part of the plant ($17,500,000) and $5,000,000 towards the 
cost of the reactor were borne by the Duqnesne Company, whilst 
the Westinghouse Company waived its profit on the equipment, 
which would have amounted to about $500,000. 

Earlier, on Nov. 14, 1957, a smaller nuclear reactor for the 
generation of commercial electricity had been inaugurated 
at Santa Susana (California). The plant bad been jointly 
developed by the Atomic Energy Commission and the Atomics 
International Division of North American Aviation Inc., at a 
cost of $16,733,000. Producing 6,500 kilowatts, this plant 
works on the sodium-graphite arrangement and was the second 
to be completed of the five different designs which had been 
planned by the Atomic Energy Commission in its first civilian 
reactor programme — the boiling water Tcactor at the Argonne 
National Laboratory in Chicago being the first, and the 
Shippingport reactor the third. (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14416 A.) 

C. ECUADOR. — Development Ministry. 

A new Ministry of Development was set up under a decree 
of President Ponce Enriquez issued on Dec. 30, 1957. The 
new Ministry was provisionally placed under the control of 
the Minister of Economy, Sefior Federico Intriago Arrata. 

(Bank of London and South America) 
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A. INTERNATIONAL BANK. — Loans and Bond 
Issues, October 1957 to January 1958. 

The following loans were announced by the World Batik 
during the four-month period October 1957- January 1958 : 

Belgian Congo. $40,000,000 on Nov. 27 to the Belgian Government 
to finance a road eons true tion and improvement programme under 
the Ton-Year Development Plan for the Belgian Congo (1950-00). 
Nmo banks — including the Royal Bank of Canada, the Chase 
Manhattan. Bank, Brown Brothers Harriman and Co , the Now York 
Trust Company, the First National City Bank of Now York, tho 
Belgian American Banking Corporation, and the Swiss Credit Bank — 
participated m the loan to the extent of $5,260,000. Terms : 18 years; 
6 per cent interest, including one per cent commission ; repayment 
to begin February 1961. 

This was the second World Bank loan for the development of tho 
Belgian Congo, following one of $70,000,000 in 1951. 

Brazil. $13,000,000 on Jan. 22 to the Usinas Elctricas do Parana - 
panema S.A., m tho State of Sao Paulo, to cover tho foreign exchange 
costs of building an 85,000-kw. electricity project to supply electric 
power to South-Central Brawl. Terms : 20 years ; 5 § per cent 
interest, including one per cent commission ; repayment to begin 
March 15, 1962. 

The loan, guaranteed by the Brazilian Government, was tho tenth 
World Bank loan to Brazil, bringing total loans to that country to 
$182,500,000. 

Ecuador. $600,000 on Oct. 31 to tho Ecuadorean Government 
lor the purchase of spare parts, tools and materials, and eight 
petroleum tank trucks, to improve tho State Railways. The 
Bayensche Hypothekcn und Wcchselbank, Munich, and the Grace 
National Bank of New York participated m the loan to tho extent of 
$118,000. Terms : 4 years ; 6 per cent interest, including one per 
cent commission ; repayment m semi-annual instalments as from 
May 1959. 

This was tho fifth World Bank loan to Ecuador, which has received 
loans amounting to $33,600,000. 

India. $32,500,000 on Nov. 20 to tho Tata Iron and Steel Company 
Ltd., to complete its expansion programme aimed at doubling stool- 
ingot production capacity to 2,000,000 tons a year. Nine U.S. and 
Canadian Banks— tho Bank of America, the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
the First National City Bank of Now York, tho Royal Bank of Canada, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, Manufacturers' Trust Company, 
the Northern Trust Company, the Philadelphia National Bank, and 
the National Bank of Washington, D.O.— participated in the loan to 
the extent of $15,000,000, tho largest participation yet taken in a 
World Bank loan. Terms : 33 i years , (5 per cent interest, including 
one per cent commission ; repayment in half-yearly instalments, 
beginning with tho tranche of tho oommorcial banks, as from, October 
1960. 

This loan — guaranteed by tho Indian Government— was tho 
second World Bank loan for Tata’s expansion programme, one of 
$75,000,000 having been made in 1956. It brought total World Batik 
loans to India up to $356,000,000. 

Japan. The equivalent of $8,000,000 on Jan. 29 to the Japan 
Development Bank (a Government agoncy providing long-term 
credit) to help the Kamasald Steel Corporation to inorease its pig-iron 
production. The First National City Bank of New York, the 
Manufacturers’ Trust Company, and the Grace National Bank of 
Now York participated in the loan to the extent of $734,000. Terms ; 
14 years ; 5 1 per cent interest, including one per cent commission ; 
repayment to begin May 15, 1960. 

The loan, guaranteed by the Japanese Government, was the ninth 
World Bank loan to Japan, bringing total loans to that country to 
the equivalent of $90,000,000. 

Mexico. The equivalent of $11,000,000 on Jan. 14 to the Mexican 
Light and Power Company (Moxlight) — a privately owned electricity 
company — for the expansion of its electric power system. Seven 
private hanks — tho Credit Suisse, Soflna of Belgium, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, tho First National City Bank of New York, 
the Chemical Com Exchange Bank, the National Bank of Washington, 
and the U.S. Trust Company of New York-— participated in the loan 
to the extent of $1,000,000. Terms : 20 years ; 5| per cent interest, 
including one per cent commission ,* repayment as from Sept. 15, 
1959. 

The loan, guaranteed by the Mexioan Government, was the second 
World Bank loan to Mexlight (one of $26,000,000 having been made 
in 1950), bringing the total of loans to Mexico to $152,300,000. 

Pakistan. $4,200,000 on Dec. 18 to the Pakistan Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation Ltd. — a privately-owned organization 
established on Oct. 2, 1957, by Pakistani, British, American, and 
Japanese investors to promote the growth of private industry in 
the country. Terms ; 15 years ; 5f per cent interest, including one 
per cent commission. 

The loan, guaranteed by the Pakistan Government, was the eighth 
World Bank loan to that country, bringing total loans to the equiva- 
lent of $112,460,000. 

Philippines. The equivalent in various currencies of $21,000,000 
on Nov. 23 to the National Power Corporation (a Philippine Govern- 
ment agency responsible for hydro-electric power development) for 
a hydro-electric project In Luzon. The Bank of America National 
Trust and- Sawings Association, and the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
participated, in the loan to the extent of $987,000. Terms : 25 years ; 
6 per cent interest, including one per cent commission ; repayment 
as from December 1960. 


Tho loan, guaranteed by tho Philippine Government, was tho 
first World Bank loan to that country. 

$150,000,000 4£ per cent World Bunk bonds were issued in 
the U.S. A. on Jan. 6, 1958, through a group of 170 investment 
firms and banks, headed by The First Boston Corporation and 
Morgan Stanley & Co. The Bonds, issued at 98 J per cent, will 
be repayable on Jan. 15, 1979. This was the Bank’s largest 
Bond issue since 1947.— (International Bank, Washington) 

(Prcv. rep, 15830 A*) 


B. BULGARIA. — Re-election of Yugov Government* 

The newly-elected Bulgarian National Assembly opened 
its first session on Jan. 18, unanimously re-electing M. Yugov 
as Prime Minister after lie had formally tendered his Govern- 
ment’s resignation. All the other members of the outgoing 
Cabinet were unanimously re -elected on Jan. 14, the composi- 
tion of the Government being as follows ; 


M. Anton Yugov 
M. Kaiko Damyanov 
M. Georgi Traikov 
M. Vulko Chcrvcnkov 


Prime Minister. 


| First. Deputy Premiers. 


Deputy Premier, Education and 
Culture. 


General Ivan Mikhailov Deputy Premier, Transport and 

Communications. 


M. Russi Ilrislozov 


Chairman of the Stale Planning 
Commission. 

Finance and State Control. 
Foreign Affairs. 

In l.tTnal Affairs. 

Justice. 

Defence. 

Trade. 

Agriculture and Forests. 
Construction and Building 
Materials. 

Municipal Economy, Amenities 
and Highways, 

Heavy Industry. 

Electrification and Water 
Resources. 

Health and Social Services. 

Food Industry, 

Light Industry. 

The National Assembly also adopted a resolution on Jan, 14 
endorsing the Supreme Soviet’s “ peace resolution ” of Dee. 21, 
1957— see page 15978. (Bulgarian Legation, London) 

(Prcv. rep. Cabinet, 15696 B 5 Elections, 15960 B.) 


M. Kiril Lazarev 
M. Karlo Lukanov 
M. Georgi Tsankov 
M. Radi Naidcnov 
General Peter Panchcvsky 
M. Boris Taskov . . 

M. Ivan Prumov 
M. Rudenko Vidinsky 

M. Stoyan Tonchcv 

M. Tano Tsolov . , 

M. Kimon Georgiev 

M. Peter Kolarov 
M. A tanas Dimitrov 
Mine S tanka Tsekova 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — British Transport Com- 
mission. - Traffic Receipts in 1956 and 1957. 


Tralllc receipts of the British Transport Commission in 1957 
totalled £698,018,000, compared with £066,507,000 in 1950, all 
classes of tralllc having shown improved results in 1957 
except, British Road Services and Docks and Inland Waterways, 
Details are tabulated below, with 1956 figures for comparison s 


British Railways 

Paseengors 

Parcels 

Merchandise and Livestock 

Minerals 

Goal and Ooko 


British Railways Collection and 
Delivery Services 
Road Passenger Transport 

Provincial and Scottish buses, 
coaches, trolloy buses, etc. 

London Transport 

Railways 

Road Servioos 

Ships 

Other Services 

British Road Services, Docks 
and Inland Waterways . , 

Total 


I ) 


1957 

£’000 

1950 

£’000 

or Doorcase ( *+ 
£’000 

138,540 

51,352 

100,925 

53,320 

127,004 

120,915 
4 7,422 
104,977 
51,992 
120,039 

+ 11,031 
+3,930 

H 1*948 

4" 1,328 
+ 1*025 

477,807 

457*845 

+20*402 

13,359 

12,853 

4 500 

57,540 

60,030 

+ 910 

22,998 

59,190 

22,129 

55,590 

+ 809 
+ 3,000 

6,895 

6,333 

+502 

65,224 

55,687 

—403 


693,013 686,607 +26,440 


comparisons between 1957 and 1956 were affected by 
increases in rates and charges authorized from time to time, 
as well as by the consequences of the restrictions on oil supplies 
during the Suez emergency and by the provincial bus strike of 
July 1957. — (Times - Financial Times) (15735 A 1 14709 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Aircraft Industry. - 
BOAC and BEA Contracts for British Turbo-Jet Air- 
liners. - Formation of Bristol-Hawker Siddeley and de 
Havilland-F airey-Hunting Consortia. - Closer Co-opera- 
tion between Bristol and Shorts. - Export Orders for 
Britannias, Comets, and Viscounts. - Abandonment of 
S.R.-177 Project. - Redundancy in I.O.W. Factories. 

Important orders for fleets of turbo-jet airliners were an- 
nounced m January and February by both major British 
airlines. The placing by British Overseas Airways of a contract 
for Vickers VC-10' $ had been decided on in May 1957 (see 
15850 A), but the contract envisaged by British European 
Airways for a fleet of medium-range airliners to meet the outline 
specification published in August 1957 (see 15S56 A) was 
preceded by lengthy negotiations with two competing groups 
of aircraft manufacturers. Developments leading up to the 
signing or negotiation of the contracts are described below. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

It was announced on Jan. 14 that BOAC had signed a 
contract with Vickcrs-Armstrong Ltd. for 35 Vickers VC-10 
turbo-jet swept- wing airliners, for delivery between 1963 and 
1965 and for service on BOAC’s London-New York non-stop 
route and Eastern and Commonwealth routes. The value of the 
contract — described as 44 by far the largest ever placed for a 
British civil aircraft — was about £60,000,000 ; m addition, 
BOAC acquired an option on a further 20 VC-10's, bringing 
the total value of the contract (including spares) to 44 at least 
£100,000,000 ” if this option were taken up. 

It was explained that when BOAC had originally decided in 
May 1957 to place an order for Yiokors VC-lO’s (see 15856 A) it had 
been intended to employ thorn exclusively on the African and Eastern 
routes, but that subsequent development of the airframe and the 
Rolls-Royce Conway engines had made the aircraft suitable for 
non-stop North Atlantic service. 

Details of the VC- 10 were given on the same day by Sir 
George Edwards and Mr. Basil Smallpeice, managing directors 
of Vickers-Armstrong and BOAC respectively. 

Developed by Vickers-Armstrong as a private venture and without 
Government assistance, the VC- 10 would be the largest British 
airliner yet ordered. Jt would havo a maximum speed of about 
600 m.p.h,, a length of 158 ft. (against the 146£ ft. of the Boeing 70 Vq 
ordered by BOAC in 1957— see 15856 A), a span of 140 ft., and a 
wing area of 7,800 sq. ft. Its “ double-bubble ” fuselage would 
seat 108-152 passengers according to the type of accommodation 
provided, and would have “ substantial ” lower-dock space for 
baggage, mails, and freight — the “ all-up ” weight for Atlantic 
flights being 29,000 lb. The four Conway turbo-jet engines would be 
mounted in pairs in the tail of the fuselage (instead of being buried 
in the wings or carriod in “ pods ” beneath them), it being claimed 
that this method would improve both airfield performance and 
cruising economy. As a result, the VC- 10 would be more flexible 
in use than the Boeing 707’s and would be able to carry good payloads 
over long-distance routes with “ difficult ” airfields. Rear-mounted 
engines would reduce noise and vibration in the passenger cabin. 

British European Airways Corporation. 

Mr. Watkins on, the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, 
announced in the House of Commons on Feb. 12 that BEA 
would open negotiations immediately with a new company, 
formed jointly by the de Havilland Aircraft Company, Hunting 
Aircraft Ltd., and Fairey Aviation Ltd. (see below), with a 
view to the eventual signing of a contract for a fleet of turbo- 
jet airliners. The new' aircraft, to be known as DH-121, would 
meet BEA requirements as previously announced (see 15856 A), 
and the power plant for the machines would be developed and 
manufactured by Rolls-Royce Ltd. Mr. Watlcinson added 
that before a definite contract was signed the Government 
would 44 wish to be satisfied that the whole project will be 
developed and manufactured as a private venture by the 
companies concerned.” 

The Minister’s addendum was considered by the Press to mean 
that BEA would have to show that the de Havilland consortium 
would be able to finance the entire development and manufacture 
of the Dll- 121 , including possible initial troubles, out of its own 
resources and without Government assistance. It was pointed out 
that the BEA order, if placed, would probably be for about 24-25 
airliners, costing, with spares, about £30,000,000, and that the 
Consortium, in order to cover costs, would have to sell a further 
40 to 50 DH-lZTs in overseas markets. 

Reorganization of Aircraft Industry in Connexion with BEA Order. 

Designs for a turbo-jet airliner to satisfy BEA requirements 
had been submitted to BEA towards the end of 1957 by four 
aircraft firms— the Bristol Aeroplane Company, the de 
Havilland Aircraft Co., Vickers-Armstrong Ltd., and A. V. Roe 
and Co. — but Vickers-Armstrong had subsequently withdrawn 
because of its BOAC commitments (see above). Mr. Watkinson 
had stressed on Dec. 9 that the airliner must be developed by 
the successful firm as a private venture, adding that the 


Government believed that in placing the contract BEA should 
“ encourage a policy of merged effort.” Lord Mancroft 
(Minister without portfolio) had also emphasized on Dec. 11 
that it was essential that the British aircraft industry should 
contract, in view of the reduction in military orders, and that 
it would need to 44 reorganize itself into a relatively small 
number of more compact and powerful groups ” in order to 
remain efficient. 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company accordingly announced on 
Jan. 1 that, together with the Hawker-Siddeley Group, it 
would form a joint company to develop a turbo-jet airliner for 
BEA. The type to be developed would be the Bristol T 200, 
with 44 such power plant as may be certified m the contract.” 

It was announced that the chairman and managing director of 
the new company would be respectively Sir Frank Spriggs (managing 
director of the Hawker-Siddeley Group) and Sir Arnold Hall (a 
director of the Group), and its other directors would be Sir Roy 
Dobson (Hawker-Siddeley), Sir Reginald Verdon Smith (chairman 
and managing director of the Bristol Aeroplane Company) and 
Sir Matthew Slattery (chairman of Bristol Aircraft Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the BAC — see below). Dr. E. A. Russell, designer of the Britannia , 
would be Chief Engineer. The share capital of the new company 
would be held as to 65 per cent by Hawker-Siddeley and as to 35 per 
cent by BAC, and the company would be backed by the “con- 
siderable financial resources of the two parent companies, whose 
assets exceed £200,000,000.” 

BEA announced on Jan. 3, however, that it would postpone 
a decision on the type of turbo-jet airliner to be adopted 
pending further consultations with the Minister of Transport 
and Civil Aviation. It was stated in the Press that whilst 
BEA itself preferred the de Havilland design (the DH-121), 
the Government favoured the Bristol-Hawker Siddeley project, 
mainly because it considered that the size of the group would 
ensure adequate financial backing. 

The de Havilland Company informed BEA on Jan. 3 that 
it was prepared to build the DH-121 in co-operation with the 
Hunting, Fairey, Handley-Page, Saunders-Roe and Bristol 
companies. On Jan. 13 discussions began at the Ministry of 
Supply between representatives of the Bristol-Hawker Siddeley 
Group and the de Havilland Company, whilst on Jan. 17 a 
meeting took place between Lord Douglas of Kirtleside 
(chairman of BEA) and senior officials of the Group and de 
Havillands. Attempts to bring de Havillands into closer 
financial association with the Bristol-Hawker Siddeley Group 
proved abortive, however, and on the same day the Group 
announced that it was negotiating with 44 a number of overseas 
customers ” interested in the T-200 , and that a sales team was 
already on the way to the TJ.S.A. at the invitation of an 
American airline to discuss plans for a fleet of these turbo-jets. 

Mr. Watkinson announced in the House of Commons on 
Jan. 27 that final proposals for the development and manu- 
facture of the DH-121 had been received by the Minister of 
Supply and himself from the de Havilland Company and its 
proposed associates, Fairey Aviation Ltd. and Hunting Aircraft 
Ltd. He added that technical assistance had been offered by 
Handley-Page Ltd. in view of its special experience with 
high-speed aircraft and tail design, and that the de Havilland 
Company would endeavour to pass on to Saunders-Roe Ltd. 
(see below) any sub-contracting work which the consortium 
could not undertake itself. 

Mr. Watkins on’s announcement was followed on Jan. 30 
by a statement from the de Havilland Company that, in 
association with Blunting Aircraft and Fairey Aviation, it had 
formed a new company — the Aircraft Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd. (“ Airco ”) — to develop and manufacture the DH-121 . 
De Havilland would own 67 £ per cent of 44 Airco’s ” shares and 
appoint four members of its board, Hunting Aircraft would 
own 22 i per cent and nominate two members, and Fairey 
Aviation would own 10 per cent and appoint one member. 

Other recent developments in connexion with the aircraft 
industry are summarized below. 

Closer Collaboration between B.A.C. and Short Brothers. The 
Bristol Aeroplane Company announced on Oct. 15, 1957 that, in 
order to bring about closer collaboration between itself and Short 
Brothers and Harland, Belfast (who were engaged in building 
Britannia aircraft), Rear-Admiral Sir Matthew Slattery, chairman 
and managing director of Shorts, had been appointed chairman of 
B.A.C.’s subsidiary, Bristol Aircraft Ltd. Sir Matthew would 
succeed Mr. C. F. Uwins, who had been appointed a vice-chairman 
of the parent Bristol Company. 

It was explained in the Press that Short Bros, and Harland were 
building 25 Britannias under sub-contract from the Bristol company ; 
that B.A.C. had already acquired 360,000 £1 shares in Shorts (whose 
capital had been increased at the same time from £2,000,000 to 
£2,600,000) in July 1954 ; and that Sir Reginald Verdon Smith, 
chairman and joint managing director of B.A.G., had joined Short®* 
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board. At present 69 ^ per cent of Short Bros, and Harlan&’s shares 
are owned by tho Government and 15 £ per cent each by B.A.C. 
and Harland and Wolff, the Belfast shipbuilders. 

Orders for Bristol Brltannias. Tho number of Britannia turbo- 
prop aircraft on order or already delivered was officially given on 
Jan. 31, 1958, as 78, viz.. Export Orders ; Four (including three 
already delivered — see 15959 B) for El Al Airlines (Israel) ; six 
(order increased from the original three) for Canadian Pacific Airlines 
(see 15373 A) ; two each for Compailia Oubaiia de AviacUn and 
Aeronaves de Mexico. Home Orders : 33 for BOAC ; two for 

Hunting-Clan Air Transport Ltd. ; 20 for R.A.F. Transport Com- 
mand ; and four for the Ministry of Supply. 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company had previously announced on 
Sept. 27, 1957, that tho U.S, Northeast Airlines had asked for 
delivery of its five Britannia- 3 05*s on order to be postponed until 
tho autumn of 1958. It was explained that completion of the air- 
liners had been delayed becauso of modifications required by tho 
U.S. Civil Aeronautics Administration to make them suitable for 
domestic operation, and that they would therefore not be ready 
before the beginning of 1958. Becauso of this delay, Northeast 
Airlines (which had intonded them for the New York -Florida, winter 
holiday traffic) had decided to postpone introducing tho machines 
until December 1958. 

Manufacture of Bristol Aero-Engines in the U.S.A. The B.A.C. 
subsidiary, Bristol Aero-Engines Ltd., announced on April 4, 1957, 
that it had signed an agreement with tho Curtiss -Wright Corporation 
for tho manufacture of Bristol gas turbine engines (including Proteus 
and Orion turbo-prop engines) in tho United States. 

Bristol Aero-Engines for U.S. Aircraft. The U.S. Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation announced on Oct. 12, 1957, that Bristol 
Orpheus engines installed as a stop-gap measure in the first U.S. jot 
transport aircraft (the Locklieod Jetstar) had proved so satisfactory 
that these planes would be fitted with two Orpheus engines, instoad 
of with four U.S. jet engines as originally intended. 

First BOAC London-New York Service by Britannias. The first 
regular passonger-carrying sorvico across tho North Atlantic by a 
British -built airliner, and the first by a turbo-prop onginod typo, 
was inaugurated by BOAC on Dee. 20, 1957, when a Britannia-310 
loft London Airport for New York. In spite of strong headwinds 
(at times reaching 100 m.p.h.) tho Britannia arrived at Jdlowlld 
Airport, New York, in 12 hrs. 25 mins. The return journey New York- 
London was flown m 8 hrs. 58 mins. — the fastest time over made on 
this route by an aircraft in regular passenger sorvico. 

Orders for Comets. Tho number of Comets on order in February 
1958 was officially given as 25, comprising 19 Mark l V’s for BOAC 
(deliveries to begin in mid-1958) and six Mark IV B’s for BE A 
(soo 15856 A). 

It was announced on 3 an. 27, 1958 that U.M. Capital Airlines, 
which early in 1957 had requested that delivery of the Comets on 
order for it should be postponed, had now decided to cancel tho 
order and buy 15 U.S. Convair jet airliners instead. The chango of 
plan was attributed in the British Press to Capital Airlines’ decision 
to finance its aircraft requirements in the United States. 

World Circuit by Comet III. The prototype of the Comet Mark III 
set up a new record for a commercial aircraft on Deo. 4, 1955. 
Piloted by Group -Capt. John Gumnngham (de Havilland’s ohiof 
test pilot), it arrived on a proving flight at Sydney (N.S.W.) after 
flying from Hatfield (Herts.) via Cairo, Bombay, Singapore, and 
Darwin in 24 hrs. 23 mins, net flying time. The previous best time 
between London and Sydney (44 hrs. 23 mins.), was achieved by a 
Qantas Constellation in June 1953. 

After flying from Sydney to Perth via Melbourne, the Comet 
established a further record by returning to Sydney (2,055 miles) in 
4 hrs. 6 mins. ; it then crossed the Paoiflo via Honolulu to Vancouver, 
the 2,730 miles from Honolulu to Vancouver being crossed in the 
record time of 5 hrs. 39 nun., an average of 483 m.p.h. After flying 
across Canada, the Comet completed her circuit of the world by 
flying non-stop from Montreal to London (3,350 miles) in 6 hrs. 18 
mins., an average speed of 548 m.p.h. The entire world trip of about 
30,000 miles was completed in 66 hrs. 43 mins, net flying time, an 
average of about 450 m.p.h. 

New Comet Types. A new type of Comet III, powered by four 
Rolls-Royce Avon RA 29 engines — similar to those to be fitted in 
the Comet IV (see 14397 A) ordered by BOAC — made a successful 
test flight on Feb. 25, 1957. On Oct. 16 the aircraft established a 
new record by flying from London Airport to Khartoum (3,064 
miles) in abont 5 hrs. 51 mins., an average speed of 523.41 m.p.h. 
and on Oct. 24 it flew from London to Johannesburg in the record 
time for oivil aircraft of 13 hrs. 1 min., including a refuelling stop 
of about an hour at Khartoum. The average speed over the whole 
route was 507 m.p.h. 

The de Havilland company announced on May 21, 1957 that it 
was developing a larger and more economical version of the Comet 
IV -B for use on short and medium-stage routes. The new aircraft 
would have 10 per cent more seating capacity than the Comet IV -A 
(i.,e. 84 first-class or 99 tourist passengers) and 15 per cent greater 
economy. The maximum speed would he 520-545 m.p.h. on stages 
up to 2,000 miles or (flying at a greater altitude) 490-500 m.p.h. on 
2,600 -mile stages. 

It was announced on Nov. 8 that a further version of the Comet — 
the IV-Q — would be developed to combine the operational economy 
of the IV -B with a payload only just short of that of the inter- 
oontinenta! Comet IV. Its erasing speed would be over 500 m.p.h. 


Orders for Vickers Viscounts. Export orders for tho Viscount 
turbo-prop airliner announced in 1950-57 included : four for 
Ansott-ANA (see 15801 C) ; throo for Now Zealand National Airways ; 
five more for tho India Airlines Corporation (making 10 in all) , 
three for Pakistan Airlines, with an option on two more ; two for 
the Egyptian ( Misr ) Airlines, in addition to tin' throe previously 
ordered-— soe 13612 B ; throo lor Lloyd Aero Colomhiano (Colombia) ; 
four for Inner Avree Italians (L.A.L.) in addition to six previously 
ordered; and an unspecified number for Tiansportcs Acros 
Portugucscs. 

Trails -Canada Airlines, which already bad 38 Viscounts in service 
or on order, announced on May 2, 1957 Unit it had exercised its 
option to acquire 13 more, making 51 in all. Tho U.M. Capital 
Airlines, which owns tho largest Viscount Hoot of any airline apart 
from BE A, announced on May 8, 1957 that it had decided not to 
take delivery of tho further 15 on which it had mi option. It was 
explained that tho decision was due solely to a falling-ofl in profits, 
coupled with labour uncertainties; the Viscounts already in service 
had proved “completely satisfactory/’ and their popularity and 
operational economy had “ exceeded expectations/’ 

Vickers- A rmstrong Ltd. stated on Oct. 3, 1957 that 374 Viscounts 
were already in service or on order, and that contracts currently 
under discussion wore expected to bring tho number to 400 in the 
near future. The largest Hoots already in operation or ordered were 
those of BEA (07); Capital Airlines (60); Trans -Canada Airlines 
(51); Continental Airlines (U.H.A.) (15); Trans- Australian Airlines 
(14); BOAC and Air Prance (12 each); Indian Airlines and IJncc 
Aeree Italia nc (10 each) ; and Lufthansa and K.L.M (9 each). The 
total value of Viscounts on order was 45143/250,000, of which 
£117,250,000 represented export orders, Including £51,500,000 of 
North American orders. The value of tho 235 Viscounts already 
dolivorod was given as £79,000,000, 

New All-Purpose Aircraft* Outline particulars were given on 
Jan. 18 of tho AW -630, a turbo-prop pressurized aircraft intonded 
for freighting, tourist coach travel, military transport, or car-ferry 
service. Tho AW -650, which is being developed as a private 
venturo by Armstrong-Wliitworth Aircraft Ltd. (a subsidiary of the 
Hawker-Siddoloy group), will be powered by four Rolls-Royce Dart 
engines and will have a, cruising speed of 300 m.p.h, at 25,000 foot, 
and a range of over 2,000 miles. 

Abandonment of Saundcrs-Itoe 177 Project, The Ministry Of 
Supply announced on Dec. 27, 1957, that It had cancelled the project 
to develop tho B.B.-177 jot-rocket fighter, a supersonic Interceptor 
aircraft developed by Haim (lorn -Roc Ltd. 

Tho R.A F. had already decided not to adopt the fighter, in 
accordance with the policy changes announced in the Defence White 
Paper published in April 1957 (sec 15493 A), which envisaged tins 
English Electric PA as “the last fighter aircraft for the It.A.F.” 
However, at th© instance of the Minister of Bupply (Mr. Aubrey 
Jones), the project had been continued because of the interest shown 
by the Royal Navy and th© prospect of a large order (worth up to 
£100,000,000) from tho Gorman Federal Government, for the 
Luftwaffe. On Doe. 20, however, tho Gorman Federal Ministry of 
Defence definitely rejected tho BJL-177. 

The Ministry of Supply's statement explained that although the 
aircraft was “ generally recognized to ho an excellent and unique 
design,” tho number required for the Royal Navy would be so small 
that the cost of development would be excessively high without the 
Gorman order. 

The Government's decision to abandon the 8. It,- 177 project 
caused widespread dismay in tho Isle of Wight, whore the Maunders- 
Roe factories engaged on it are situated, and where the unemploy- 
ment rate was already much higher than on the mainland, Tho 
firm's managing director (Captain E. D. Clarke) proposed to Mr, 
Aubrey Jones on Deo. 31 that tho Government should sanction the 
building of throo 8,R.-177’s for research purposes, while on Jan, 2 
a deputation from th© island, beaded by Mir Rotor Macdonald (M.R. 
for the Isle of Wight), discussed the position with Mr, Aubrey Jones, 
Mr. Vaughan-Morgan (Minister of Mtatc, Board of Trade), and 
Mr. Robert Carr (Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour), 
As a result, Mr. Jones undertook to consider carefully proposals put 
forward by Saunders -Roe for the allocation of other aircraft work 
to the I.O.W. factories, whilst Mr. Vaughan-Morgan promised that 
the Board of Trade would do its utmost to “interest expanding 
firms in establishing new projects in tho Isle of Wight/* 

Saunders -Roe announced on Jan. 17 that they had succeeded in 
obtaining some outside work for their factories ; in consequence, 
redundancy would not be so heavy as feared and might not at present 
exceed 600. On Jan. 20, however, it was announced that the Ministry 
of Supply had rejected the proposal that three 8,11-177*8 should be 
completed for research purposes. 

The net assets of the various groups engaged in aircraft 
production were given by The Times on Jan, 8, 1958, as 
follows : Vickers-Armstrong, £85,178,828 ; Hawker Slddeley, 
£71,140,068 ; English Electric, £55,050,187 ; Rolls-Royce, 
£26,400,572 ; de Havilland, £18,868,177 ; Bristol Aeroplane 
Co., £16,656,029 ; Eairey Aviation Ltd. £0,578,848 ; Black- 
burn Aircraft, £4,147,567 ; Handley Page, £8.887,888* In 
certain cases — e.g. in that of the do Havilland company — 
amounts for future tax liabilities had been deducted when 
these figures were compiled.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Aircraft Industry, 
15373 A 5 BOAC and BEA Reports, 15856 A.) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — Israeli-J or danian Dispute on 
Jerusalem Demilitarized Zones. - Dr. Hammarskj old’s 
Visit to Middle East. - Agreement between Israel and 
Jordan on Mount Scopus Demilitarized Zone. - Incidents 
on Israeli-Syrian Border. - Measures against Infiltration 
in Gaza Strip. - The Kafr Kassim Massacre. 

A series of frontier incidents during the autumn of 1957 led 
to considerable tension between Israel and Jordan, in view of 
which the U N. Secretary-General (Dr. Hammarskj old) 
visited the area in December for discussions with the two 
Governments. In consequence, an agreement was reached 
between Israel and Jordan on Jan. 18, 1958, for the imple- 
mentation of the 1948 agreement on the MounL Scopus 
demilitarized zone. Details of these and other recent develop- 
ments in relations between Israel and the Arab States are 
given below under cross-headings. 

Israeli- Jordanian Relations. - The Mount Scopus Dispute. 

The Jordanian Government called for an emergency meeting 
of the U.N. Security Council on Aug. 19, 1957, to consider 
alleged violations by Israel of the armistice agreement in the 
Jerusalem area. In its letter to the Security Council, the 
Jordanian Government stated that Israeli farmers, guarded 
by an armed force, had begun to plough land and build a road 
in the demilitarized zone near Government House (the former 
offices of the Palestine High Commission) on the Mukkaber 
mountain south-east of Jerusalem ; m a separate letter to 
Dr. Hammarskj old, it accused Colonel Byron V. Leary (acting 
Chief of Staff of the U.N. Truce Supervision Organization) of 
failing to take measures to force the Israelis to leave the area. 
The Israeli Foreign Ministry slated on the same day that 
Israeli activities in this area were confined to tree-planting 
around the former offices of the Palestine High Commission. 

It was explained m the British and U.S. Press that the Israeli 
intention was to create a green belt on the terraces of the mountain 
by planting about 100,000 trees, and that Jordanian objections were 
materially based on the fact that much of the land was still Arab- 
owned, though the Arab owners had no access to it. 

After hearing statements from both parties, the Security 
Council requested Colonel Leary on Sept. 6 to submit a report 
on conditions in this demilitarized zone. 

Colonel Leary's report, published on Sept. 26, stated that there 
were no provisions in the general armistice agreement on the status 
of the zone, and that tho U N. Truce Supervision Organization did 
not possess any specific authority with regard to civilian activities 
in the area. Both Jordanian and Israeli civilians had inhabited, the 
zone, and civilians had freely crossed into the area , ownership of 
land had not been a criterion for its division ; and the records did 
not show that any agreement had boen reached on the creation of a 
44 buffer zone ” or on restricting civilians m tho area to confine their 
activities to their own property. On the military side, however, 
Jordan had continually violated tho armistice agreement m this 
zone ; Jordanian troops had been seen there, trenches and military 
positions had been renovated, and the Jorusalem-Bothlehoin-Hebron 
highway [which passes through the zone] was being used for military 
traffic. On tho other hand, no Israeli military personnel had been 
observed in the zone. 

On Nov. 20, 1957, the Jordanian authorities prevented an 
Israeli convoy from leaving Jerusalem for the Alount Scopus 
demilitarized zone, winch is situated on the north-eastern 
boundary of the city and forms an Israeli enclave in Jordanian 
territory. Under an agreement concluded on July 7, 1948, 
the Mount Scopus area — which contains the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and the Hadassali Hospital — was divided into sectors 
to be policed by Israeli and Jordanian forces respectively, 
and the Israeli garrison was to be relieved and supplied with 
food and fuel by a fortnightly convoy from Jerusalem. This 
arrangement was superseded by the 1949 armistice agreement, 
which called for the appointment of a committee to make 
arrangements for free access to the “ cultural and humanitarian 
institutions on Mount Scopus ” ; this clause of the agreement, 
however, had never been carried out. The convoy stopped on 
Nov. 20 was carrying, among other supplies, petrol for an 
electric generator which, the Jordanian authorities alleged, 
was intended for machines engaged in building fortifications. 

Several other incidents occurred on the Israel- Jordan border 
during the next few days. On Nov. 21 a Jordanian farmer was 
kidnapped by an Israeli border patrol, and an exohange of fire took 
place in the Jerusalem area. The Israeli authorities alleged on 
Nov. 24 that three attempts had been made to carry oft Israelis, 
apparently as a reprisal for the kidnapping of the J ordanian farmer. 
The Israel- Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission rejected on Nov. 26 
the Israeli contention that the farmer had been arrested m Israeli 
territory, and demanded his immediate release. 

An Israeli fighter plane had previously fired on a Jordanian airliner 
over Jordanian territory near Akaba on Oct. 19, but had been driven 
off by anti-aircraft fire. In view of the fact that Air Jordan is partly 
American-owned and is largely operated by American crews, the 
incident led to a sharp protest to Israel by the U.S. Government. 


The Jordanian Foreign Minister (Mr. Samir Rifai) demanded 
the replacement of Colonel Leary on Nov. 24, and announced 
that the Jordanian Government would no longer co-operate 
with him or consider his decisions binding in view of his 
“biassed” attitude over the Mount Scopus convoy and 
previous incidents. Dr. Hammarskj old stated on the same 
day that Colonel Leary continued to enjoy his full confidence, 
and offered to visit Amman for direct talks on the situation. 

This offer was accepted by the Jordanian Government, and 
Dr. Hammarskj old accordingly flew on Dee. 1 to Amman, 
where he had talks with Mr. Rifai. On Dec. 3 he proceeded to 
the Israeli side of Jerusalem for discussions with the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ben-Gurion. After flying back to Amman on the 
following day, and then returning to Jerusalem for further talks, 
Dr. Hammarskj old 
succeeded in bringing 
about an agreement on 
the question of convoys 
to Mount Scopus. Both 
Governments express- 
ed their willingness to 
give full implementa- 
tion to the 1948 agree- 
ment on a basis of 
reciprocity ; to “accept, 
on that basis, the 
inspection of Mount 
Scopus by the U.N. 
which is necessary m 
order to fulfil U.N. 
responsibilities for 
checking that such im- 
plementation is estab- 
lished and maintained 
by both parties ” ; and 
to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the agree- 
ment with a personal 
representative appoin- 
ted by the U.N. 

Secretary-General. Before returning to New York on Dec. 7, 
Dr. Hammarskj old visited Damascus and Beirut for discussions 
with the Syrian and Lebanese Foreign Ministers. 

An Israeli convoy was allowed to leave Jerusalem for Mount 
Scopus on Dec. 5 with a limited supply of fuel, whilst the 
kidnapped Jordanian was released by the Israeli authorities 
on Dec. 11. Dr. Urrutia, a Colombian diplomat, was appointed 
by Dr. Hammarskj old on Dec. 16 !o negotiate on the Mount 
Scopus question, and began his discussions in Jerusalem on 
Dec. 31. The talks concluded on Jan. 18, when Dr. Urrutia 
informed Dr. Hammarskj old that agreement had been reached 
on the implementation of the 1948 agreement. 

Dr. Urrutia reported that Israel and Jordan had given assurances 
that no new military installations would be erected in the Mount 
Scopus area, and that all installations erected in violation of the 
1948 agreement would be removed or destroyed. U.N. observers 
would investigate complaints by eithor party on the spot, and 
specially designated representatives of the Secretary- General, who 
would report exclusively to him, would periodically visit both 
sections of Mount Scopus. The U.N. would assume exclusive respon- 
sibility for ensuring that convoy arrangements were in conformity 
with the 1948 agreement, and for ascertaining the need and ultimate 
use of items included in the convoy, whilst the Jordanian Govern- 
ment undertook to ensure the protection of convoys when crossing 
territory under its control. In a letter to Mr. Ben-Gurion published 
with his report, Dr. Urrutia stated that there would be no restric- 
tions on the tr ans port of food and water, and that fuel requirements 
would be based on the average of the last three years. Books, 
scientific and cultural collections, and similar items might be 
removed from the Hebrew University and the Hadassali Hospital, 
and the U.N. would make arrangements for their transport to the 
Israeli sector of Jerusalem. 

At Jordan’s request, the Security Council resumed its con- 
sideration on Jan. 22 of the Jordanian complaint against alleged 
Israeli violations of the armistice agreement in the demilitarized 
zone near Government House, in the Jerusalem area. 

The Israeh delegate, Mr. Kidron, described Jordan’s complaint 
as “ trivial, petty, and more suited to the attention of a rural 
constable than to tbe Security Council.” After maintaining that no 
civilian activity had at any time taken place on tho Israeh side of the 
demilitarized zone which could be considered as contrary to the 
ar mis tice agreement, he pointed out that even the “ perfectly 
legit im ate and proper activites ” of which Jordan complained had 
been suspended since the beginning of November. 

The Security Council unanimously adopted a resolution — 
sponsored by Britain and the U.S.A. and accepted by Jordan 
which (1) asked the Chief of Staff of the U.N. Truce Super- 
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vision Organization (General Burns) to 44 regulate activities 
within the zone ” in accordance with the provisions of the 
armistice agreement, bearing in mind that 44 Israelis should 
not be allowed to use Arab-owned properties and Arabs should 
not be allowed to use Israeli-owned properties ” except by 
mutual agreement ; (2) directed General Burns 44 to conduct 
a survey of property records with a view to determining 
property ownership in the zone ” ; (8) requested Israel to 
suspend its tree-planting programme u in order to create an 
atmosphere conducive to fruitful discussions ” ; (4) urged 

Israel and Jordan to endeavour to reach a settlement of the 
dispute through the Mixed Armistice Commission ; (5) called 
on both countries to prevent their forces from crossing the 
armistice lines and to 44 remove or destroy all their military 
facilities and installations in the zone ” ; and (G) asked General 
Bums to report on the implementation of the resolution. The 
resolution noted that 44 neither Israel nor Jordan enjoys 
sovereignly over any part of the zone.” 

Border Incidents on Israeli-Syrian Frontier. 

In connexion with his discussions on the Syrian complaint 
of Israeli activities in the Lake Huleh area (see 15887 D), 
the Security Council ordered Colonel Leary on May 28, 1957, 
to submit, within one month, a report on the situation in the 
Israeli-Syrian demilitarized zone. 

In his report (published on July 8) Colonel Leary stated that since 
the Israeli military action against Egypt in October 1956 the Israeli 
authorities had, except on a few occasions, refused to allow U.N. 
observers to enter the zone, whereas the Syrian autliorites had 
consistently allowed them free access to it. The Israeli Government 
had also refused to dismantle fortifications which Colonel Leary had 
ruled to be beyond what was required for the protection of civilian 
life, on the ground that Syria had not complied with Article 1 of the 
armistice agreement. [This states that “ no aggressive action . . . 
shall bo undertaken, planned, or threatened ” and that u the right 
of each party to its security and freodom from fear of attack . . . shall 
be respected.”) The report suggested that U N. observers should bo 
permanently stationed in the demilitarized zone for purposes of 
surveillance and more rapid investigation. 

A number of incidents occurred on the Israeli-Syrian border 
during June and July, 1957, notably on July 9, when a civilian 
was killed and seven policemen wounded on the Israeli side, 
and two women and two children were wounded on the Syrian 
side, during a 10-hour exchange of mortar lire north of Lake 
Huleh. It was subsequently announced on July 10 that the 
Israeli Government had agreed to the establishment of U.N. 
observation posts along the Syrian border, which it had 
hitherto opposed. 

The Syrian delegate at the U.N. drew the attention of the United 
Nations on July 16, 1957, to recent statements by Mr. Bon-Gurion 
and other Israeli leaders, which, he alleged, constituted a violation 
of the armistice agreement and Security Council resolutions. The 
Israeli Government, in reply, lodged a formal complaint with the 
Truce Supervision Organization on July 22 alleging that Syria had 
violated Article I of the armistice agreement, and citing ” the 
threatening attitude evidenced by Syria’s Prime Minister, Sabry 
el-Assali, in recent public statements.” The Truce Supervision 
Organization, however, refused to investigate the Israeli allegations, 
on the ground that there was no provision in the armistice agreement 
for handling complaints referring to general clauses in the agreement. 

Following an exchange of fire in the demilitarized zone 
south-east of Lake Tiberias on Nov. 6, 1957, in which an 
Israeli policeman was killed, the Israeli-Syrian Mixed Armistice 
Commission (which Israel had rejoined after boycotting it for 
the past two years) agreed on Nov. 14 that legitimate work in 
the demilitarized zones should not be interfered with. A new 
series of incidents, in which an Israeli civilian was killed, 
nevertheless occurred in the demilitarized zones between 
Nov. 24-26. At a meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
held on Dec. 9 to discuss these incidents, the Syrian delegates 
refused to co-operate with the chairman of the Commission, 
Colonel Moe (a Norwegian), whom they accused of “ parti- 
ality,” but continued talks with the Israeli representatives on 
an informal basis. U.N. headquarters subsequently announced 
that Colonel Moe would shortly be replaced. 

Minor incidents continued to occur in the Syrian-Israeli 
border area during January and early in February, 1958, in 
which both sides accused each other of responsibility. There 
were no casualties. 

The Situation in the Gaza Strip. 

Following bis visit to Cairo in March, 1957, Dr. Hammar- 
skjold announced on April X that the Egyptian Government 
had given him assurances that the authorities were making 
it dear to the inhabitants of the Gaza Strip that it was Egyptian 
policy to prevent infiltration across the demarcation line, and 
that the regulations against infiltration, which induded 
penalties, were being put into force. 


Throe mine explosions, in which an Israeli was killed and seven 
others injured, nevertheless occurred in the Gaza border area at 
the end of May and the beginning of June, whilst five armed Arab 
infiltrators were killed by UNKFor Israeli patrols between Juno 14-27, 

1957. Major-General Burns (Chief of Staff of UNlfiF) stated that 
such Incidents were not, in his view, the result of any failure by 
the Egyptian authorities to co-operate with UNEF ; ho disclosed 
that proposals put forward by Dr. llammarslcjold for a security zone 
on both sides of the demarcation line had boon rejected by Israel, 
which had refused to admit UNEF troops to her side of the border. 

A Times correspondent reported on Dec. 13, 1957 that the Gaza 
Strip area was so quiet that ** Arabs and Israelis can work freely in 
tlio holds right down to the border,” and that Israeli troops wore no 
longer patrolling the demarcation lino. II o attributed this position 
largely to a regulation of the Egyptian administration forbidding 
the population of the Gaza Strip to approach within 500 metros of 
tho demarcation lino after dark. 

In a debate m the British House of Lords, held on Jan. 29, 

1958, the Earl of Gosford (Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office) pointed out that the past 11 months had seen far fewer 
attacks on Israel’s borders, and no retaliatory attacks from 
the Israeli side. 44 One reason for the quiet on the Egyptian 
frontier,” Lord Gosford added, 14 is tins presence of the 
U.N. Emergency Force. Judging by the almost complete lack 
of incidents for several months, the failure to secure its 
stationing on Israeli territory has not lessened its effectiveness. 
This picture might easily change if Egypt restarted Fedayeen 
operations. The frontier with Lebanon has been almost wholly 
quiet, and there has been only one major brush on the Syrian 
border. Greater restraint has been shown by Arabs and Jews, 
both of whom seem agreed not to provoke lighting. This seems 
to be due to increasing respect for the authority of the United 
Nations,” 


The Kafir Kassim Massacre, 


Deep concern was aroused in Israel, and intense indignation 
in the Arab countries, by the shooting of a large number of 
Arab civilians at the Israeli village of Kafr Ivassim (near the 
Jordanian border cast of Tel-Aviv) on Oct, 29, 1950, the day 
on which Israel started military operations against Egypt, 
A curfew had been imposed on the Arab inhabitants of border 
villages at the Lime, but a crowd of men, women and children 
who had not heard of the curfew regulation were machine- 
gunned by a patrol of the border police while returning after 
curfew hours to Kafr Kassim from their work in the fields, 
49 persons being killed and 14 wounded. 


The first official statement on the massacre was made by 
Mr, Ben-Gurion in the Knesset on Dec. 12, 1950. Speaking 
of 44 the terrible tragedy which has happened in our midst,’* 
the Prime Minister stated that lie had immediately appointed 
a committee of inquiry ; that, in accordance with the com- 
mittee’s recommendations, the commander of the patrol and 
a number of his men would be brought to trial ; that pre- 
liminary compensation of £200 had been paid to each family 
affected ; and that additional sums of up to £1,000 had been 
paid for the loss of the family breadwinner. [Compensation 
was subsequently agreed on the basis of £1,000 for each head 
of family and £70 for each dependant.) A joint protest; was 
lodged with Dr. Ilarnmarskjdld on Dec, 14, 1950, by the 
representatives of 11 Arab countries (Egypt, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Tunisia, Libya, 
Morocco, and the Sudan), who accused the Israeli Government 
of the crime of genocide. 

On the conclusion of the negotiations over compensation 
involving a total of about £100,000, including hospital expenses 
borne by the Government— a sulha (the traditional Arab feast 
of reconciliation marking the end of a blood feud) was held at 
Kafr Kassim on Nov. 20, 1957, at which the Israeli Government 
was represented by the Minister of Police and by senior Army 
and police officers. — (U.N, Information Centre, London - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - Israel Government Press Office, Jerusalem) 

(Prcv. rep* 15441 A*) 


A. INDONESIA. - 
Soviet Economic Aid. 


Parliamentary Approval for 


The Indonesian Parliament passed legislation on Feb. 5 
approving the Soviet loan of over $100,000,000 for the supply 
of capital and consumer goods, machinery, and heavy indus- 
trial equipment, which formed part of the technical and 
economic co-operation agreement signed by Indonesia and the 
Soviet Union on Sept. 15, 1956. The goods to be bought from 
the Soviet Union will also include ships. The voting on the 
Bill was 95 to 18 ; the Masjumi and Socialist parties opposed 
the Bill, while the Catholic, Protestant, and a number of 
other small parties abstained.— (Indonesian Embassy, London) 

(Prcv. rep. 15246 A.) 
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A. BAGHDAD PACT. — Ministerial Meeting in 
Ankara. - Mr. Dulles’s Participation as Observer. - 
American Support for Baghdad Pact. 

The Council of Ministers of the Baghdad Pact held its fourth 
session m Ankara from Jan. 27-30 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Adnan Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister. The principal 
delegates of the member-countries were — Dr. Eghbal, the 
Persian Prime Minister ; General Nun es-Said, the former 
Iraqi Prime Minister ; Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, Prime Minister 
of Pakistan ; Mr. Adnan Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister ; 
and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the British Foreign Secretary. The 
United States was represented by Mr. Dulles, the Secretary of 
State, who attended the Council meeting as an “ observer.” 

The meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council had been preceded 
by consultations between the four Moslem members of the Pact, 
held in Ankara on Dec. 10-11, 1957. At these talks Turkey 
was represented by Mr. Adnan Menderes and Mr. Zorlu (Foreign 
Minister) ; Persia by Mr. Ardalan (Foreign Minister) ; Iraq by 
Mr. Defteri (acting Foreign Minister) ; and Pakistan by 
Mr. M. S. Baig (General Secretary at the Foreign Ministry). 

An official statement said that the aun of the Ankara meeting 
had been “ to ascertain, on the eve of the Atlantic Council meeting 
(see 15965 A), the ideas of the Moslem members of the Pact regarding 
Middle East problems and, in particular, about subversive Com- 
munist activities.” It was added (1) that agreement bad been 
reached on “ problems of mutual interest ” ; (2) that it bad been 
noted “that one of the mam sources of unrest m the Middle East 
was the Palestine problem, which has not so far been sottled m 
accordance with the decisions of the U.N. and with justice and 
equity ” ; and (3) that M, Menderes had undertaken to bring the 
views of the countries concerned to the attention of the North 
Atlantio Council. 

Immediately before the meeting of the Baghdad Pact 
Council Mr. Menderes flew on Jan. 24 to Baghdad, where he 
was reported to have had long discussions with Crown Prince 
Abdul Ilah and Mr. Mirjan, the Iraqi Prime Minister. No 
oflicial statement was issued, but Mr. Menderes said on his 
return to Ankara that he had discussed with the Iraqi Govern- 
ment u the precautions wliich have to be taken to ensure the 
protection of the Arab and Moslem worlds from subversive 
activities,” adding that by “ subversive activities ” he meant 
Communism. He said that “ complete agreement ” had 
been reached in the discussions. 

At the opening session of the Ministerial Council statements 
were made by all the leading delegates, as summarized below : 

Mr. Menderes said that the meeting was taking place at a time 
when the danger of attack was increasing, and when the Middle East 
was facing subversive activities on a much greater scale than ever 
before. The potential attacker was “ on the one hand declaring 
that he had invented new weapons, in order to subject peace-loving 
nations to moral throats and pressure, and on the other, was sparing 
no effort to create conflicts between those nations.” “ With this 
objective in view,” Mr. Menderes went on, “ even the slightest 
differences between the free nations are being exploited, and the 
ghosts of long-forgotten hatreds are being brought forth from the 
grave. The aim is to use all these things to cover the desire for 
aggression and domination, which is assuming new disguises. 

“ As in the case of other defensive associations of free nations, 
the duty of the Baghdad Pact nations is speedily to reinforce their 
political and military solidarity in the face of increasing danger, and 
also to strengthen the system of mutual economic aid which is the 
basis of that solidarity. I believe that our efforts in that direction 
will be facilitated by the fact that the Baghdad Pact has now become 
a strong alliance ...” 

General Nurl es-Said emphasized that the Baghdad Pact was 44 not 
a security arrangement imposed on us ” but had “ originated from 
within this area,” adding that “ our actions have proved beyond 
doubt that the Baghdad Pact is peaceful and purely defensive in 
character.” Turning to issues of foreign policy which complicated 
the work of the member-countries, he referred to the Palestine 
problem ; expressed regret at the 44 aimless and horrible massacres 
in Algeria ” ; and stressed that only the observance of U.N. 
principles could bring a proper solution of the Algerian and Kashmir 
problems. On the Cyprus issue, Nuri es-Said declared : “ To remove 
any misunderstandings that may have arisen in certain quarters, 
we want to make it absolutely clear that Turkey has Iraq’s unqualified, 
support on the Cyprus question. Any settlement of this question 
should be based on the historical bonds between Turkey and Cyprus 
and should take into full consideration the vital requirements of 
Turkey’s security.” 

Dr. Eghbal particularly stressed the importance of economic 
development as a basis for strengthening the Pact. In tills con- 
nexion he announced that the Persian Government were ready to 
provide 10,000,000 rials (about £47,600) for technical assistance 
to Pact members. 

Mr. Firoz Khan Noon also underlined the need for economic 
development under the aegis of the Pact ; hoped that the challenge 
thrown down by the Communist world in offering economio aid to 


under-developed countries would be met ; and referred in this 
connexion to the “ crucial role ” of the U.S.A. and Britain in the 
economic activities sponsored by the Pact. He also spoke of the 
urgent necessity of equipping member-countries with 44 weapons 
similar to those which they may have to encounter should peace in 
this area be unfortunately disturbed.” 

Dealing with the political situation in general, the Pakistani 
Prime Minister declared : 44 Of all the threats to which the Baghdad 
Pact area is subjected, the most invidious is from the so-called 
neutralist countries. The part which they are playing m supporting 
subversion and in providing pseudo-moral bases for it constitutes 
a serious threat. It is time this danger was recognized and active 
steps taken to meet it. The peoples of the Baghdad Pact countries 
are quite bewildered when they find that some of the so-called 
neutralists are recipients of large-scale aid, not only from Communist 
countries, but also from Western countries whose policies they are 
constantly attacking Unless differentiation can be made between 
friends and neutralists, the distinction between friends and foes is 
in great danger of being blurred ... In certain quarters neutrality is 
regarded as moaning hostility to one State and friendship with the 
other, irrespective of precepts or practice. NATO, the Baghdad 
Pact, and SEATO are dubbed as ‘ aggressive military alliances,’ but 
not a word is said about the Warsaw Pact and the massive armaments 
of which it disposes. Building Communist bases in the Middle East 
is described as a contribution to world peace, whereas mmute supplies 
of purely defensive weapons under strict guarantees by the U.S.A. 
and. the U.K. is a ‘ threat to the peace of the area.’ ” 

On the Cyprus question, Mr. Firoz Khan Noon recalled that 
Pakistan had given full support to Turkey at the United Nations, 
adding that 44 Turkey’s case has got our full approval.” 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd spoke of “ the basis of complete equality ” on 
which all member-countries co-operated , denied that the Pact was 
intended to divide the Arab world ; and, referring to Soviet attacks 
on the Pact, declared : “ We should take it as a compliment to the 
efficiency of the Pact that the Soviet Union should think it worth 
while to attack it so vigorously.” The Foreign Secretary expressed 
himself in favour of a “ summit ” meeting between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union, provided it was carefully prepared ; 
he added that “ our constant aim must always be to reduce East- 
West tension and to seek agreement with the Soviet Union wher- 
ever and whenever this can be achieved, without surrender of our 
vital interests.” 

Referring to the financing of the alliance, Mr. Lloyd recalled that 
Britain had offered £1,000,000 for economic projects at the previous 
Council meeting. While he could not undertake any future commit- 
ments at the present stage, he gave an assurance that Britain, 
“within the limits imposed by her own economic situation and 
other commitments,” was “ determined to promote continued 
progress in the Economic Committee’s work.” 

Mr. Dulles declared that the U.S.A. 44 stands firmly behind the 
resolve of all Middle East nations to remain free and to reinforce 
peace.” He expressed “whole-hearted support” for the Baghdad 
Pact, stressing that it threatened no-one, obstructed “no legiti- 
mate and constructive national aspirations of any people or group of 
people,” and had as its only purpose 44 co-operation for self-defence.” 
After recalling the Congressional Resolution of 1957 which referred 
to “ the maintenance of the national independence ” of the Middle 
East countries [i.e. the Eisenhower resolution!, Mr. Dulles went on : 

“ Reliable independence rests on two pillars — the pillar of defensive 
security and the pillar of economic health . . . Congress has authorized 
the President to use armed forces to assist any nation or group of 
nations in the Middle East — and the Baghdad Pact constitutes such 
a group — requesting assistance against armed aggression controlled 
by international Communism . . . The Baghdad Pact countries can 
bo confident that mobile power of great force would, as needed, 
be brought to bear against any Communist aggressor . . . Also, it 
is vital that there be forces of national defence. Such forces — with 
the reinforcement, where needed, of mobile power — can save the 
people from the scourge of invasion if deterrence fails . . . The United 
States has contributed and will continue to contribute to this aspect 
of defence. One of the merits of collective self-defence is that it 
reduces the requirements for individual self-defence.” 

As regards “ economio health,” Mr. Dulles stressed that while 
“ some economic sacrifices are needed for military security, we dare 
not give so absolute a priority to military requirements that economic 
health collapses. Indeed, a sound and developing economy is the 
indispensable foundation for sustained military effort.” He promised 
continued U.S. support for the economio programmes of member- 
countries. 

On the following day Mr. Dulles made another important 
statement on the U.S. attitude towards the Pact. 

“ The U.S. delegation,” he said, “ has made clear that the United 
States participates wholeheartedly m the commitment of the Baghdad 
Pact to co-operate for security and defence. Under our constitu- 
tional processes, the Government acts in these matters either by 
treaty process or pursuant to a Congressional resolution. In this 
case we act pursuant to a Congressional resolution. Our commit- 
ments coincide with the treaty commitments and we are backing 
them up by co-operative effort in the political, economic and military 
fields.” 

It was pointed out in the U.S. and British Press that this 
statement — apparently made in reply to suggestions by the 
Moslem member-countries that the U.S.A. should become a 
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full member of the Pact — went beyond Mr. Dulles’s declaration 
at the opening meeting, since it implied that the Congressional 
Resolution endorsing the 4 4 Eisenhower doctrine ” had as 
much effectiveness in terms of military support as formal U.S. 
membership of the Baghdad Pact. 

Mr. Solwyn Lloyd, in his closing speech, stressed that British trade 
with the regional members of the Pact amounted to noarly 
£200,000,000 m 1957, without counting trade in petroleum products. 
“ Our opponents,’* he said, 44 blow their own trumpet We are too 
modest. The Russians profess to offer economic aid when, m fact, 
what they arc offering is generally not aid but trade — and usually 
not on very good terms. If wo wont in for the same sort of presenta- 
tion wo could claim that all this trade is economic aid, but we make 
no such claim.** 

The following communique (cross-headings inserted) was 
issued at the end of the Council’s meeting on Jan. 80 : 

General Principles. 

14 Tho Council . . . reviewed the work of the Baghdad Pact 
Organization, and adopted the reports a,nd recommendations of 
(1) the Economic Committee ; (2) the LiaiRon Committee ; (3) the 
Counter-Subversion Committee ; and (4) the Military Committee. 

44 The Council recalled that tho Baghdad Pact arose from tho 
desire of the peoples of the area for security from Communist 
imperialism or Communist-inspired domination in any shape or form. 
It noted with satisfaction that in spite of attacks on the Pact and 
its members, the Pact had developed into a strong and cohesive 
organization representing the best hope for the safeguarding of 
peace, liberty and independence in tho area. 

“ The purpose of the Pact, a free alliance between equal partners, 
is the defence and security of the area. This is as vital to world peace 
as it is to constructive co-operation for the honolit of the 120,000,000 
people of the Pact region, who are predominantly Moslems. 

44 The Council recognized that attempts at subversion in tho area 
must be defeated and peaceful conditions maintained. 

“ The Council reaffirmed that the economic progress of tlie Pact 
area, and the promotion of the social well-being of its peoples, require 
speedy implementation of its programme of economic development. 
The International Situation. - Communist Infiltration In Middle East. 

** Tho Council reviewed tho international situation in a series of 
meetings. A number of theso meetings wero of a private nature, in 
which heads of delegations wore able to exchange views and informa- 
tion with that frankness which befits the equal and intimate associa- 
tion of member-countries within tho Pact . . . 

44 Tho Council recognized tho need for constant exposure of the 
familiar Communist technique — that of subversive penetration, 
falsely presented as friendly oo-existenoe and help for under-dovoloped 
countries. While the free world has taken bold and important stops 
in tho liberation and granting of indopondonco to many nations in 
recent years, and while it is striving to settle tho problems of tho 
area in a spirit of justice and equality, the Council noted with regret 
that, in pursuit of its aims, the international Communist movement 
attempts to exploit nationalism, fear of war, economic distress, tho 
plight of Arab refugees, colonialism, and Afro -Asian sentiment, 
through propaganda and Communist-controlled and influenced 
organizations. Communist efforts to penetrate the region by moans 
of indirect aggression, such as infiltration and subversion, continue 
to be a menace and call for constant vigilance and increased solidarity. 

** The Council further noted that sinoe its meeting in Karachi in 
June, 1957, Communist imperialism has increased its efforts to 
dominate the Middle East. These efforts, in the form of pressure, 
threats, and false accusations, were particularly directed by the 
Soviet Union against Turkey, whose calm and courageous stand 
evoked the admiration of her associates in the Council . . . 

44 The Council . . . devoted considerable time to discussion of the 
situation in the Mediterranean region, the Middle East, and South 
Asia, and emphasized that situations whioh imperil the eeourity of 
the Pact area should be resolved in accordance with the principles 
of justice and the U.N. Charter. 

“ The Council was of the opinion that the indiscriminate use of the 
veto in the Security Council should be given up as an instrument of 
cold wax, so that the United Nations can function as an effective 
force for the settlement of disputes. 

“ The Council believed that the concept of the U.N. Emergency 
Force as an instrument of the United Nations, and its use in areas 
of disturbance, should be recommended for acceptance to U.N. 
members. 

Economic, Technical and Scientific Co-operation. - Increased U.S. 

Grant for Telecommunications Network. 

“ The Council reviewed the work of the Economic Committee and 
approved recommendations in the fields of health, agriculture, 
communications, public works, trade, and the financing of joint 
projects. 

44 It noted with satisfaction that a firm basis of economic co-opera- 
tion had been established on whioh the pact could continue to build, 
and that . . . there is now a promising programme of technical assis- 
tance which is developing on a co-operative basis. This will be of 
groat benefit to living standards in the region. 

“ Technical assistance already provided or planned covers the 
following fields — health, agriculture, pest control, animal health, 
and animal production. In the field of technical assistance the 


Persian Government have allocated 10,000,000 rials [boo ubovo] and 
tho Turkish Government £T.750,000 over a period of five years. 
These aro m addition to the offers made at Karachi— namely, 
£1,000,000 over live years by the United Kingdom and 500,000 
rupees by Pakistan. 

44 The Council noted that progress has been made in the imple- 
mentation of approved joint projects. It approved a resolution of 
the Economic Committee for further implementation of those 
projects. This resolution recommends that the donor Governments, 
members of tho Baghdad Pact Economic Committee, give early and 
favourable consideration to providing assistance for such projects, 
and that member-countries of the region continue their present 
efforts to implement them, 

** The Council recognized the need for specification on approved 
projects, and was pleased to note that the survey for the telecom- 
munications network linking tho capitals of tho area members was 
already under way. It received with appreciation the announcement 
by tho United States that it expected to provide an additional 

810.000. 000, thus ensuring that moHt of tho funds needed for the 
construction of this network will ho available. [Mr. Dulles had 
announced on Jan. 24 that the U.S. A. would make a grant of 

810.000. 000 for telecommunication links between the Baghdad Pact 
capitals, in addition to tho $8,000,000 already provided for surveys 
now being carried out.l 

“ The U.S. A. referred also to the possibility of obtaining additional 
financing for joint projects from tho World Bank, tho Export- 
Import Bank, and the recently established development loan fund. 

44 The Council noted that co-operation among members of the 
Economic Committee and the sub-committees, and in the Nuclear 
Centro and its Scientific Council, Is already making a contribution 
to raising the standards of technical and scientific knowledge in the 
Pact coun trios. It decided that their deputies should examine tho 
possibilities of extending the present programme into wider fields. 

Military Co-operation. - Combined Military Planning Staff. 

44 The Council noted that the Combined Military Planning 
Organization had been set up In Baghdad lust autumn. This gave 
considerable impetus to defensive military planning, Increased the 
cfi’eotivenosH of the defence efforts of tile signatory States, and marked 
a significant Btop forward in the determination of member-nations 
to uphold tho Jr sovereignty. The Council approved tho designation 
of tho permanent planning organization as tho Combined Military 
Planning Staff. Among tho duties of the Combined Military Planning 
Staff are the planning and co-ordinating of combined staff training 
exorcises. The Council also accepted a recommendation of the M Hilary 
Committee to hold combined staff training exorcises In the near 
future. 

44 The Council accepted the Military Committee’s recommendation 
to appoint Lieut. -General Ekrom Akaliu, of the Turkish Army, as 
Director of the Combined Military Planning HtaiT for the year 1958. 
lie will bo assisted by Major-General Daniels Campbell of the U.S. 
Forces, who has been deputy director of tho Combined Military 
Planning Stall since September 1957. Tho Council commended the 
work in 1957 of the first director, Major-General llablbullah Khan, 
of the Pakistan Army. 

Next Meeting of Baghdad Pact Council. 

44 The Council decided to hold its next meeting at Ministerial level 
in London in July, 1958. Meanwhile tho Council will continue to 
moot regularly at tho doputy level/* 

Other recent developments in connexion with the Baghdad 
Pact are summarized below : 

Meeting of Economic Committee. The Economic Committee of 
the Baghdad Pact met in Ankara from Jan. 17-21, shortly before 
the Ministerial meeting. A communique was iHsucd urging concen- 
tration on throo major objectives i (1) improved transportation 
and communications between the Middle East members of the 
Pact ; (2) encouragement of free movement of persons and goods 
among those countries ; and (3) a study of the possibility of creating 
a free trade area in tho Pact region. Stress was also laid on the need 
for exchanges of views on ilio development plans of member-countries, 
and for reinforcement of national aid services in connexion with 
Hood and earthquake disasters. 

Meeting of Counter-Subversion Committee. This Committee met 
in Ankara from Jan. 21-25 to roviow tho measures taken in combating 
Communist and other subversive activities during the past two yours. 
It expressed satisfaction with the results already achieved ; stated 
that its efforts would be continued and expanded 44 with determina- 
tion and vigour** In face of the continued threat of subversive 
activities ; and decided to co-ordinate moasitrow against Communist 
subversion by exchanges of information among member-countries. 

Joint Measures for Prevention of Smuggling, The Moslem member- 
countries signed a convention on Jan, 20 aimed at preventing 
smuggling in ilio Pact area. It provided for greater liaison between 
the Customs authorities of Turkey, Iraq, Persia, and Pakistan, the 
correlation of hours and functions of Customs offices on common 
frontiers, and exchanges of lists of goods subject to contraband. 

Air Co-operation between Moslem Members. The Chiefs of the 
Air Forces of Pakistan, Persia, Turkey, and Iraq Issued a joint state- 
ment in Karachi on Feb. 12 stating that the four countries would 
pool their knowledge to strengthen the defensive ability of their 
air forces. 
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During the Ministerial Council’s meeting m Baghdad 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Sir Hugh Foot (the Governor of Cyprus) 
had discussions on the Cyprus question from Jan. 28-30 with 
Mr. Menderes and the Turkish Foreign Minister, Mr. Zorlu. 
The talks were held in closed session and no statement was 
issued, but it was understood that they were of an exploratory 
nature and that the Turkish statesmen had recapitulated their 
Government’s views on the Cyprus problem.— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - Turkish 
Embassy Press Office, London - Pakistan High Commissioner’s 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. Baghdad Pact, 15617 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Issue of 5} per cent 
Exchequer Stock and Funding Stock. - Premium Bond 
Sales in 1956-57. 

The Treasury announced on Jan. 9 the issue for cash of 
£500,000,000 5J per cent Exchequer Stock, I960, at 99 1 per 
cent. It was stated on Jan. 14 that the issue had been over- 
subscribed ; applications for Stock up to and including 
£5,000,000 had been allotted in full, and those for larger 
amounts as to about 74 per cent of the amounts applied for. 
Though no details were officially published it was stated m 
the Press that a substantial amount of the new Stock had 
been applied for by the banks. 

The issue of £300,000,000 5J per cent Funding Stock, 
1982-84, at a price of 98 J per cent, was announced on Feb. 11 , 
The new Stock, for which subscription lists opened on Feb. 14, 
will be free of U.K. tax for non-resident investors and can 
be bought with security sterling It was announced late on 
Feb. 14 that applications for amounts up to and including 
£ 1 , 000,000 had been allotted in full, and that those for larger 
amounts had received about 82 per cent of the amount 
applied for. 

On Nov. 1 , 1957, it had been announced by the chairman of 
the National Savings Committee (Lord Mackintosh of Halifax) 
that £114,000,000 worth of Premium Bonds had been sold in 
the first year since their introduction, and that only £2,500,000 
had been withdrawn. — (Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15558 B j 15362 A.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Attack on Baghdad Pact. 

A lengthy statement strongly attacking the Baghdad Pact 
was issued by the Tass Agency on Jan. 22 , a few days before 
the Council of Ministers of the Baghdad Pact met m Ankara 
for its fourth session (see 16023 A). 

After saying that the Baghdad Pact Council was meeting “at a 
time when the idea of peaceful co-existence is gaining an increasing 
hold on the minds of men and women," the statement went on to 
dosoribe the Pact as “ a military organization pursuing aggressive 
and expansionist aims," It accused the United States and Britain — 
who were described as the “ inspirers " of the Pact — of “ seeking to 
divide the countries of the Arab East," adding that the “ colonialist 
designs of the bosses of the Baghdad Pact" had given rise to 
“ understandable alarm even in some Baghdad Pact countries." 
America, Britain, and Turkey were further accused of “persistently 
striving to expand the Baghdad Pact by drawing new members into 
it, above all Lebanon and Jordan," and of exerting pressure on the 
other members of the Pact “to take the slippery and precarious 
path of participating in preparations for an atomic war " 

The Tass statement went on to allege that tho United States was 
striving to establish nuclear and rocket bases in the Pact area and 
“ near the Moslem Holy Places," commenting that there was “ little 
in common between the interests of the Moslem world and the 
Pentagon’s strategic plans." After critioisms of the NATO and SEATO 
organizations, and a denunciation of Turkish policy, the statement 
commended the resolutions of the recent “ Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference " in Cairo (see 16000 A) as having “ demonstrated tho 
growing unity of the peoples of the East in the struggle against 
oolonialism." 

In conclusion, the Tass statement said that the Middle East 
should become “ a zone of peace free from nuclear and rocket 
weapons.” — (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

C. FRANCE. — Socialist Party expels M. Andr£ Philip. 

M. Andrd Philip, a former deputy for the Rhone department 
and onetime Minister of Finance, was expelled from the French 
Socialist Party on Jan. 25 for persistent indiscipline. An 
opponent of the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt during 
the Suez crisis, he had also expressed strong opposition to the 
“ Lacoste policy ” in Algeria and had accused the party leader 
(M. Guy Mollet) of “ dictatorial ” tendencies and of “ stifling ” 
freedom of discussion within the party. His prolonged 
controversy with M. Mollet culminated in the publication of a 
book, Le Sodalisme trahi , in which M. Philip attacked what 
he described as the “ degradation ” of the French Socialist 
Party. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14307 E 5 14052 D.) 


D. HUNGARY. — M. Kadar resigns Premiership. - 
Dr. Muennich appointed Prime Minister. - Death of 
M. Imre Horvath. - New Foreign Minister. 

In a statement on Jan. 27 to the Hungarian National 
Assembly, M. Janos Kadar announced Ms resignation from the 
Premiership in order to concentrate on. his duties as First 
Secretary of the Hungarian Revolutionary Socialist Party. 
The National Assembly accepted M. Kadar’s resignation, and 
unanimously agreed to the following governmental changes 
proposed by M. Kadar : (1) the appointment of Dr. Ferenc 
Muennich (hitherto First Deputy Premier) as Prime Minister 
vice M. Kadar ; (2) M. Antal Apro (hitherto a Deputy Premier) 
as First Deputy Premier vice Dr. Muennich ; (3) Mme. Valeria 
Benke (head of the Hungarian State Radio) as Minister of 
«u r e vice M. Gyula Kallai. In proposing these changes 
M. Kadar stated that M. Kallai would devote himself to his 
duties as a member of the party secretariat, and that he 
(M. Kadar) himself would be willing to serve as a Minister of 
State — i.e. without portfolio. 

Hungary was the only Communist country in which the 
posts of Prime Minister and First Secretary of the party had 
been combined in a single individual — M. Kadar having held 
both positions concurrently since assuming the Premiership 
after the suppression of the Hungarian uprising. The separa- 
tion of the two posts thus brought Hungary into line with the 
other Communist countries of Eastern Europe. 

Dr. Ferenc Muennich (76), a lawyer, was conscripted, into the 
A ustro -Hungarian Army in the First World War and became a 
Communist while in a Russian prisoner-of-war camp. After the 
Russian revolution he helped Bela Kun to establish the short-lived 
Communist dictatorship in Hungary, and fled to Russia after Bela 
ICun’s overthrow. He fought in tho Spanish Civil War, returned 
again to Russia (where he lived throughout the Second World War), 
and became Chief of tho Budapest Police in 1946, holding that 
post for three years. From 1949 to 1956 he served successively as 
Hungarian Ambassador in Helsinki, Sofla, Moscow and Belgrade. 
Regarded at one time as a “moderate" Communist, he remained 
relatively in tho background during the Rakosi dictatorship and on 
Oct. 27, 1956, became Ministor of the Interior m the Government 
f owned by M. Imre Nagy shortly before the Russian intervention. 

A few days later, however, he left with M. Kadar to join the Russians, 
and after the suppression of the uprising he was appointed Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Public Security in M. Kadar’s Government — 
in which capacity he played a leading role in suppressing the 
revolutionaries. 

M. Antal Apro, a member of the party’s Politburo, is regarded 
as belonging to the “ Stalinist " wing of the party ; the Vienna 
Correspondent of The Times said that his promotion was regarded 
as “an uneasy compromise and an intended counter-weight to 
Mr. Muenmch’s appointment." M. Kallai, also a member of the 
Politburo, was imprisoned with M Kadar during tho Rakosi regime 
and is believed to share his views. Mme. Benke, a member of the 
party’s Central committee, is believed to have opposed the “ Rakosi 
group " before the Hungarian uprising and to have identified herself 
at the time with the “ liberal " wing of the party. 

M. Imre Horvath, the Foreign Minister, died on Feb. 2 
and was succeeded on Feb. 16 by his deputy, Dr. Endre Sik (67). 
Dr. Sik was Minister m Washington in 1948-49, subsequently 
headed the political division of the Hungarian Foreign Office, 
and had been Deputy Foreign Minister since 1954. 

Imre Horvath (57), a locksmith in his early years, took part in the 
abortive Bela Kun revolt and lived in tho Soviet Union from 1922-32. 
Arrested by the Horthy Government for subversive activities after 
his return to Hungary, he spent 13 years in prison and was interned 
for a time in the Dachau concentration camp (Germany) during the 
Second World War. He became a career diplomat after the war 
arid served as Minister in Washington, London and Prague between 
1949 and 1956, when he was elected to the central committee of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party. He became Foreign Minister in the 
governmental changes which followed the fall of M. Rakosi, retained 
that post in M. Nagy’s first Government formed on Oct. 27, 1956, 
but was dropped from M. Nagy’s second Government formed on 
Nov. 3. Reappointed Foreign Minister in the Kadar Government, 
he led the Hungarian delegation at the U.N. during the debates on 
the Hungarian uprising, defended the Kadar regime against the 
strong criticisms directed against it, and walked out of the General 
Assembly after it had adopted the resolution denouncing Soviet 
armed intervention in Hungary [see page 15406]. 

Pastor Janos Peter, the former Calvinist bishop of Tiszantul, 
became Deputy Foreign Minister in succession to Dr. Sik. 
Pastor Peter was bishop from 1949 until the outbreak of the 
Hungarian revolution, when his resignation was demanded 
by the Calvinist Church Synod. He became chairman of the 
Hungarian office for cultural relations in December 1956, and 
was a member of the Hungarian delegation to the United 
Nations. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - Daily Telegraph - 
New York Times - Le Monde - Neue Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. Hungary* *5661 A.) 
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A. VENEZUELA. — Overthrow of President P£rez 
Jimenez. - Formation of Governmental Junta. 

The ten-year dictatorship of President Marcos F6rez Jimenez 
was overthrown by a popular revolt in Caracas on Jan. 21-22 
and was succeeded by a Governmental junta headed by 
Hear- Admiral Wolfgang Larrazabal, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Venezuelan Navy. The junta, m which both military and 
civilian representatives were included, restored the democratic 
freedoms that had been suppressed under the P^rez Jimenez 
regime and announced that free Congressional elections would 
be held later m the year, to be followed by Presidential elec- 
tions. The overthrow of President P6rez Jimenez, and the 
events leading up to it, are described below under cross- 
headings. 

The December Plebiscite. 

A plebiscite was held on Dec. 15, 1957, at which the electorate 
were asked to signify their approval or otherwise of “ the aims 
and achievements of the present Government,” and whether 
they wished to re-elect President P6rez Jimenez for a further 
five-year presidential term beginning in April 1958. Although 
it was originally planned to hold a presidential election on 
Dec. 15, the Venezuelan Government had announced on Nov. 4 
(a) that it proposed instead to hold a plebiscite on the above- 
mentioned lines, and (b) that an affirmative vote for President 
P&rez Jimenez would be regarded also as a vote for the deputies 
of a new National Congress, of which the Government would 
draw up a list before the plebiscite was held. A law embodying 
these provisions was passed by both Houses of the Venezuelan 
Congress later in the month ; it stated specifically that no 
political parties would be allowed to take part in the plebiscite, 
nor would any form of party propaganda or campaigning be 
permitted. 

The plebiscite accordingly took place on Dec. 15, the electors 
being asked to signify their approval or disapproval of President 
P<Srez Jimenez by putting one of two coloured cards into the 
ballot-boxes — a blue card, indicating support for the regime, 
or a red card, indicating opposition. The Electoral Commission 
subsequently announced that 72 per cent of the votes had been 
cast in favour of President P6rez Jimenez, the figures for 
the Caracas Federal District (the capital and its environs) 
being given as 487,000 blue cards (affirmative), 98,000 red 
cards (negative), and 53,000 blank votes. 

Abortive Air Force Revolt. 

A revolt against the Government broke out on Jan. 1 , 1958, 
at the Maracay air base (50 miles west of Caracas), one of the 
principal bases of the Venezuelan Air Force. Jet planes from 
Maracay flew over the capital in several waves, one being shot 
down by anti-aircraft fire ; otherwise no casualties occurred, 
nor were any attacks made on ground targets. A Government 
communique (Jan. 2) said that the “ armed insurrection ” had 
been confined to Maracay, that it had been completely 
suppressed, and that “ scattered elements of the seditious 
group ” were being pursued. Thirteen Venezuelan air officers 
arrived on the same day at Barranquilla (Colombia), apparently 
to escape arrest. 

Changes In Venezuelan Government. 

Although a strict press censorship was in operation, it 
became apparent during the first week of January that 
President Perez Jimenez was encountering strong opposition 
from influential sections of the armed forces who were 
demanding, firstly, a relaxation of the dictatorial regime, and 
secondly, the dismissal of persons who had incurred particular 
unpopularity by their actions in recent months — notably the 
Chief of the Secret Police, Seflor Pedro Estrada, and the 
Minister of the Interior, Seflor Laureano Vallenilla, both of 
whom had been among the President’s closest collaborators 
for several years. 

On Jan. 10 President Perez Jimenez carried out a Cabinet 
reorganization involving the dismissal of Sefiores Estrada and 
Vallenilla and the appointment of a number of new military 
and civilian Ministers. Both Seflor Estrada and Seflor 
Vallenilla left the country and were understood to have gone 
into exile in the Dominican Republic. The Defence portfolio 
was given to General Romulo Fernandez (Chief of Army 
Staff), who — as later became known — had played a leading 
part in urging the President to reform the Government and to 
dismiss unpopular Ministers and officials. 

Three days later, however, President P6rez Jimenez 
announced that he had taken over the Defence portfolio from 
General Fernandez in order 44 to ensure the continued unity of 
the armed forces ” ; a separate announcement said that 
General Fernandez was leavmg the country “ on an official 

TYYinnmn ** 


The Caracas Revolt. - Overthrow and Flight of President 
P6rcz Jimenez. 

The first overt civilian opposition to the regime manifested 
itself m a scries of student riots in Caracas, extending over 
several days (Jan, 14-17), in which the police used tear-gas 
and clubs to break up large groups of youths and schoolboys 
demonstrating against the Government and demanding the 
restoration of democratic liberties ; on one occasion the police 
opened fire, several youths being wounded. Similar violence 
was used to disperse a number of women demonstrators who 
gathered on Jan. 17 outside the headquarters of the Segwridad 
National (the secret police) to demand the release of political 
prisoners. 

On Jan. 18-19 a number of manifestos and strike leaflets, 
issued by various elan destine organizations, were distributed 
in the streets of Caracas calling for the overthrow of the 
dictatorship and for the restoration of democratic freedoms. 
The Patriotic Junta, an underground organization which had 
been active for many months beforehand (see below), issued a 
call for a general strike on Jan. 21, while the u Venezuelan 
Students’ Front ” called upon all students “ from kindergartens 
to universities ” to cease to attend classes “ until the tyranny 
of P£rcz .Jimenez is overthrown,” Among the manifestos 
widely distributed was one signed by 87 prominent persons- - 
including 11 former Cabinet ministers, three former State 
Governors, two former Mayors of Caracas, and well-known 
scholars, workers, businessmen, industrialists, and members of 
the liberal professions — appealing for the restoration of free- 
dom in Venezuela and the ending of repression. 

A 48-hour revolt which resulted in the overthrow of the 
dictatorship and the fiight of President P£rez Jimenez broke 
out in Caracas on Jan. 21, simultaneously with the general 
strike which had been called by the Patriotic Junta and was 
widely observed. Despite the imposition of a curfew, and 
Government orders to fire on any demonstrations, thousands of 
citizens attacked the secret police headquarters (where some 
800 political prisoners were interned) and the nearby offices of 
the Government newspaper El Umildo , while others overturned 
and set fire to police vc I deles. The police used tear-gas in an 
effort to disperse the crowds, made repeated charges with 
clubs and machetes, and fought pitched battles with civilians 
in which both sides used rifles and machine-guns. No assess- 
ment of casualties was possible at the time because of the 
censorship, but it was subsequently estimated that over 800 
persons had been killed and 1,000 wounded. 

Some 10,000 civilian demonstrators attacked the head- 
quarters of the Seguridad National , where over 100 secret 
police barricaded themselves in the building and opened fire 
on the crowds with machine-guns after refusing to surrender. 
Army units, including tanks, helped the crowds to break into 
the building after a battle lasting nine hours ; several members 
of the secret police were shot or beaten to death, the political 
prisoners were liberated from tbeir cells, and the building was 
completely wrecked after all secret police files had been 
destroyed. The offices of El Heraldo were also wrecked and left 
ablaze. Elsewhere in the capital, crowds wrecked the offices of 
the Electoral Commission which had proclaimed the re-election 
of President P6rez Jimenez after the December plebiscite. 

Faced with an ultimatum from the armed forces, many of 
whose leaders had sided with the demonstrators, President 
P^rez Jimenez surrendered in the early hours of Jan, 28, He 
was allowed to leave the country in a Venezuelan aircraft, and 
arrived later the same day at Ciudad Trujillo (capital of the 
Dominican Republic), accompanied by his family and several 
of his former political associates. The news of the ex-President’s 
surrender and flight was greeted with enthusiastic demon- 
strations in Caracas and other Venezuelan cities. 

Formation of Governmental Junta. - New Cabinet. 

A five-man Governmental Junta was sworn in on the same 
day (Jan. 28) at the Miraflores Palace, the seat of the Presi- 
dency. Its first actions were to restore all political freedoms 
suppressed since President P6rez Jimenez seized power in 
November 1948 ; to abolish the secret police ; to lift the 
press censorship ; to order the release of all political prisoners : 
and to proclaim a general amnesty for political exiles. It also 
pledged itself to hold free elections, to respect all Venezuela’s 
international commitments, and to restore diplomatic relations 
with Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and Costa Rica, all of whom 
had severed relations with the regime of President P^rez 
Jimenez. 


ine junta was headed by Rear-Admiral Wolfgang Larra- 
zabal as stated above, its other members being Colonel Carlos 
Luis Araque, Colonel Pedro Jos£ Quevedo, Sr. Eugenio 
Mendoza, and Dr. Bias Lamberti. 
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Admiral Larrazabal had originally appointed a five -man military 
junta consisting of himself and four colonels, representing the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and police force. At the request of the Patriotic 
Junta, however, two of the colonels were replaced by civilian 
members m the persons of Sr. Mendoza (then in New York), a 
well-known industrialist and philanthropist, and Dr. Lamberti’ a 
civil engineer and former professor of mathematics. The Patriotic 
Junta had expressed its support for the Governmental Junta but 
had urged that the latter body should include civilians as well as 
military officers. 

The Governmental Junta appointed a new Cabinet on the 
same evening in which all the portfolios were held by civilian 
Ministers with the exception of the Defence portfolio. Its 
members were : 

Sr. Virgilio Torrealba — Intenor ; Sr. Oscar Garcia — Foreign 
Affairs ; Colonel Jesus Maria Castro — Defence , Sr. Oscar Machado — 
Communications ; Sr. Carlos Galavis — Agriculture ; Sr. Victor 
Alvarez — Labour ; Sr. Jos6 Lorenzo — Mines ; Sr. Arturo Sosa — 
Finance ; Dr. Carlos Lms Gonzalez — Health ; Sr. Rend d’Sola — 
Justice , Sr. Oscar Palacio — Economy ; Dr. Julio de Armas — 
Education ; Sr. Victor Rotondaro — Public Works. 

The new Munster of Communications, Sr. Machado (a prominent 
businessman and industrialist), was one of the signatories of the 
“ freedom manifesto ” issued before the revolt, while the new 
Minister of Education (Dr. do Armas), was formerly Director of the 
University of Caracas. Colonel Castro, the new Munster of Defence, 
led the revolt at the Maracay Air Force base on Jan. X, and was 
released from prison during the uprising. 

Rear-Admiral Larrazabal announced on Jan. 27 that 
elections for a Constituent Assembly would be held during 
1958 and Presidential elections about six months later, probably 
some time m 1959 ; he pointed out that it would be necessary 
to hold the Assembly elections before the Presidential elections 
in order that a new electoral law could be drafted and other 
necessary constitutional reforms earned out. Admiral Larra- 
zabal said that the new Government would follow an “ impartial 
middle-of-the-road ” policy, maintain Venezuela’s traditional 
friendship with the United States, and continue the large-scale 
programme of public works begun by the former regime. He 
had previously given assurances that all foreign investments 
in Venezuela would be respected, including the large U.S., 
British, and other foreign investments in the oil industry. 

Rear-Admiral Larrazabal (46) comes of a family which has been 
prominently connected with the Venezuelan Navy for several 
generations, his father, brother, and uncle having all held high naval 
command. A career naval officer throughout his life, he has never 
been identified with any political group but was known to have had 
sharp differences of opinion with President Prirez Jimenez. Bom in 
Caracas, ho received his naval training in the United States and 
subsequently spent three years in Washington as Venezuelan Naval 
Attachri. 

The Patriotic Junta. 

It was disclosed on Jan. 24 that the Patriotic Junta — the 
underground civilian organization which played a key role in 
overthrowing the dictatorial regime of President Prirez 
Jimenez — had been founded and directed by Sr. Fabricio Ojeda, 
a 29-year-old journalist who had been active in politics for 
several years and had spent five months in prison in 1952. The 
creation, activities and aims of the organization were described 
in a broadcast by Sr. Ojeda after the revolt. 

Sefior Ojeda explained that the idea of forming the organization 
had come to him in Juno 1957, when he was working as a reporter 
on the newspaper El Nacional. He had succeeded m enlisting the 
support of all the proscribed political parties, from the Right to the 
Left, and had been appointed president of the Patriotic Junta in 
December. Four of Venezuela’s main political parties — the Christian 
Democrats ( Copei ), the Republican Democrats, the Democratic Action 
party, and the Communists — were represented in the organization, 
all of whose decisions required unanimity. In addition to a 
directing committee of four persons (one from each party) there were 
100 key persons unknown to one another, the necessary co-ordination 
being maintained through the various parties grouped in the 
Patriotic Junta. A number of committees — of factory workers, 
women, students, etc., in addition to strike, propaganda, and 
“ violence committees ” — had been set up in preparation for the 
overthrow of the Prirez Jimenez regime. Although this aim had been 
successfully accomplished, the Patriotic Junta — which Sr. Ojeda 
described as a “ super-party ” directing the nation’s political life 
during the present emergenoy — would remain in existence for the 
time being. 

Sefior Ojeda stressed that the operations had been conducted in 
such secrecy that none of the ** inner committee ” had been aware 
of the identity of the other members until the revolt was over. All 
had operated under aliases and noms-de-guerre, he himself having 
been variously known as “ Alonso,” “ Antonio ” and " Professor 
Soria.” After saying that this was “ the first time in Venezuelan 
history that Communists and Copeianos have sat together,” he 
expressed his conviction that there was no danger of the Communists 
gaining control of the Patriotic Junta. All the parties stood for free 
elections and freedom of ideas, and his own party (the Republican 


Democratic Union) were opposed to Co mm unism. Sefior Ojeda said 
that the Patriotic Junta would support the Governmental Junta on* 
condition that a Government of " national union ” was created in 
due course. 

Agreement between Political Parties. 

The leaders of the three main Venezuelan parties — Dr. 
Romulo Betancourt (Democratic Action Party), Dr. Jovito 
Villalba (Republican Democratic Union) and Dr. Rafael 
Caldera (Christian Democratic Party) — signed an agreement 
in New York on Jan. 23 for the formation of a “ Civic Front ” 
so as to avoid party strife until democratic government had 
been fully restored in Venezuela. All three parties had been 
proscribed under the Perez Jimenez regime, their leaders 
having lived in exile m the United States or Mexico. It was 
stated that the Civic Front would aim at promoting u a 
national government able to avoid the return of military rule 
and to advance economic and social progress.” The Christian 
Democratic Party (popularly known as Copei) is right-centre 
and allied to the Roman Catholic Church, the Democratic 
Action Party is left-centre, and the Republican Democratic 
Union is leftist but anti-communist. 

Expropriation of Property of Ex-President Prirez Jimenez. 

The seizure of all properties belonging to ex-President 
Perez Jimenez was decreed by the Governmental Junta on 
Feb. 7, a commission being appointed to investigate alleged 
misappropriation of funds during the former regime. The 
Junta issued a statement saying that it was “ a notorious fact 
that during the deposed regime the property of the nation was 
illegally taken and official influence used in amassing illegal 
riches ” ; it was added that a major part of these “ illegal 
riches ” had been taken out of the country. 

In his statement on Jan. 27, referred to above, Rear-Admiral 
Larrazabal alleged that ex-President Prirez Jimenez had 
apparently M got away with millions of dollars,” and said that 
a thorough investigation would be conducted into “ all financial 
dealings of Prirez Jimenez,” including those with foreign 
investors. 

Ex-President Perdu leaves Venezuela. 

One of the results of the Caracas revolt was that ex-President 
Per6n of Argentina was obliged to leave Venezuela, where he 
had been living in exile for 18 months, and to seek refuge in 
the Dominican Republic. Large crowds demonstrated against 
the former Argentine dictator during the uprising, and attempts 
were made to storm the Dominican Embassy when it was 
learned that he had taken refuge there. Strong contingents of 
Venezuelan troops were stationed round the embassy to 
guard it against attack, and on Jan. 26 Sefior Per6n requested 
permission to leave for the Dominican Republic, whither he 
had been preceded by ex-President Prirez Jimenez. Permission 
was granted by the Governmental Junta, and Sefior Peron, 
accompanied by several former Peronista leaders, was 
accordingly flown to Ciudad Trujillo in a Venezuelan military 
aircraft. 

The revolution in Venezuela, and ex-President Perrin’s expulsion 
from that country, were enthusiastically welcomed in Argentina, 
which had severed relations with Venezuela in July 1957 (see 1567 IB). 
Great crowds demonstrated in Buenos Aires against ex-President 
Perrin and ex-President Prirez Jimenez — whose effigies were publicly 
hanged and burned outside the Congress building — and speeches 
were made violently denouncing dictatorships in Latin American 
countries, and the Paraguayan dictatorship in particular. 

Argentina restores Diplomatic Relations with Venezuela. 

President Aramburu of Argentina issued a decree on Jan. 29“ 
restoring diplomatic relations with Venezuela. The new 
Venezuelan Government was also recognized by nearly all 
other Latin American countries, as well as by the United 
States and Great Britain. — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Times * Manchester Guardian - Le Monde) 
(Prev. rep, Venezuela, 14720 A 5 11221 B.) 

A. BURMA. — Commonwealth War Memorial. 

A war memorial was unveiled on Feb. 9 at Taukkyan (22 
miles from Rangoon) commemorating over 27,000 men of the 
Commonwealth forces who fell in the Burma and Assam 
campaigns and who have no known grave. The memorial, 
erected by the Imperial War Graves Commission, was unveiled 
by General Sir Francis Festing (C.-in-C., Far East Land Forces) 
in the presence of the Burmese Prime Minister (U Nu), 
members of his Cabinet, and relatives of those commemorated. 
Units of the British, Commonwealth and Burmese forces took 
part in the ceremony, and prayers were said by Christian, 
Buddhist, Moslem, and Gurkha priests. Of the 27,000 men 
commemorated, more than 19,000 were members of the Indian 
Army. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15659 B \ 15426 B.) 
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A. INDIA. — New Company to exploit Assam Oil- 
fields* - Proposed Construction of Oil Refineries in 
Assam and Bihar* - Inauguration of Visakhapatnam 
Refinery. - Oil and Natural Gas Commission. 

An agreement for the formation of a company — partly 
privately owned and partly public owned — to explore and 
exploit the oil resources of Upper Assam was signed in Delhi 
on Jan, 14 between the Government of India and the Burmah 
6il Company. The broad features of the agreement had 
previously been announced in the Lok Sabha on Dec. 0, 1957, 
by the Minister for Steel, Mines, and Fuel (Sardar Swaran 
Singh). 

The agreement provided for the new company to be incor- 
porated and registered in the Stale of Assam under the name 
of Oil India Private Ltd, Its authorized capital would be 
500,000,000 rupees (£87,500,000), of which two-thirds would 
be provided by the Burmah Oil Company Ltd. (of which the 
Assam^ Oil Company Ltd. is a wholly-owned subsidiary) and 
one-tliird by the Government of India. The new company 
would take over the assets of the Assam Oil Company in the 
newly- discovered oil areas of Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan, and 
Moran, in the Brahmaputra Valley. 



The map Bhows the oil-producing areas in Assam. 

{Indian High Commissioner's Office, London) 


In addition to undertaking the production of oil, the new 
company would also arrange for the construction in two 
stages, and the operation, of a pipeline to transport crude oil 
from the Assam oil wells to Barauni (Bihar). The first stage 
Would be the laying of the pipeline to an intermediate locality 
in Assam, to be agreed between the Government of India 
and the Burmah Oil Company, whilst in the second stage the 
pipeline would be extended to Barauni. 

The oil produced by the new company would bo sold to two 
refineries to be established by tbe Government of India as public 
undertakings. The delivery price for the crude oil payable by each 
refinery would be determined as either (i) the lowest price at which 
crude oil could be secured by tbe refinery from any alternative 
source for delivery at Calcutta ; or (ii) the cost incurred by tho new 
company plus a reasonable commercial return, whichever was less. The 
prioe would accordingly be fixedby the new company (with the approval 
of the Government of India) after examination of costs, and would 
be subject to review every six months. 

The Burmah Oil Company would advance a sterling loan of 
£10,000,000 to the new company to meet the foreign exchange 
Content of the cost of the first stage of construction of the pipeline 
and related facilities. The first refinery would be located in Assam, 
at the terminus of the first stage of the pipeline, and the second at 
Barauni. 

‘ The agreement also provided (a) that Oil India Private Ltd. would 
employ Indian nationals wherever possible ; and (b) that, in addition 
to the training programme already being carried out by the Assam 
Ofi Co,, a farther programme of training Indian personnel would 
bp arranged between the Government of India and Oil India 
Private Ltd* 

The Burmah Oil Co., through the Assam Oil Co., had been 
prospecting and producing oil in Assam for over 60 years, the 
tot well at Digboi having been drilled in 1890 and a refinery 


erected in 1930. This refinery, with an output of about 400,000 
tons of high quality petroleum products a year, is still India’s 
only indigenous producer of oil. 

In 1954 oil was found at the village of Nahorkatiya In Upper 
Assam, followed by discoveries of now fields at Hugrijan and Moran 
in tho same area. Although concessions to prospect tho now areas 
were granted to the Assam Oil Co. by tho Indian Government in 
1955, tho subsequent negotiations on their commercial exploitation 
proved long and difficult. A preliminary agreement for tho formation 
of a ** Rupoo Company " in Assam was announced in the Indian 
Parliament on Doc. 18, 1956, but a controversy arose over tho 
location of the refinery to deal with tho crude oil from tho now 
oilfields. 

A special committee of exports appointed by tho Government on 
Oct. 2, 1956, including a French and a Rumanian oil export, unani- 
mously reported on Boo, 2, 1950, that Calcutta was tho most suitable 
site for the refinery, having regard also to tho fact that oil reserves 
in tho Assam area wore likely to bo much larger than originally 
estimated. This recommendation aroused strong feelings in Assam, 
whore it had boon proposed that the new refinery should bo located 
at Gauhati, and tho Assam Government proposed in July 1957 that 
it should itself build a refinery in the State. A special ** action 
committee ” launched a mtyagraha campaign on Aug, 14, 1957 for 
tho setting-up of an oil refinery in Amman. The Government of 
India’s final doeision to build ono refinery at Barauni (Bihar) and 
another in Assam represented a compromise In face of the local 
agitation. 

The Minister of Natural Resources (then Mr. Malaviya) 
had stated on Nov. 17, 1050* that It would be possible to 
produce 3,000,000 tons of oil per annum by 1059 as a result of 
the recent intensive drilling operations by the Assam Oil Co. 
It was hoped to increase production to 5,000,000 tons in 1 902. 

IL was announced on Dee. 21, 1957, that negotiations for 
the setting-up of the State-owned oil refinery in Assam had 
been initiated by the Government of India with a consortium 
of French oil refineries, and that the Assam refinery would 
have an annual capacity of 775,000 tons and would cost about 
150,000,000 rupees (£11,250,000), including 00,000,000 rupees 
(£4,500,000) in foreign exchange. 

Creation of Oil and Natural Gat Commission. 

It had previously been announced in Delhi on Aug. 10, 1050, 
that the Government of India had set up an Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission to undertake the exploration, exploitation, 
and refining of mineral oil throughout the country. 

It was stated that tho Commission would absorb tho Directorate 
of Ofi and Natural Gas ; would have its headquarters at Dohra Dun ; 
and would have powers of administration and Implementation of the 
agreements with oil companies for joint or participatory working. 
It would also advise the Central Government on matters relating to 
the exploration, exploitation, and refining of oil and natural gas 
resources. Tho Commission consists of Mr. K.. 1). Malaviya (Minister 
for Natural Resources), os chairman ; Mr. A. M. Ghosh (head of the 
Oil and Natural Gas Directorate) ; and Mr. (3. B* Monon (Joint 
secretary at the Ministry of Finance). 

Inauguration of New Oil Refinery. 

The third refinery to be built under the First and Second 
Five-Year plans was inaugurated at Visakhapatnam (Andhra 
Pradesh) on Nov. 80, 1057. Built by the Caltex company, it 
cost 150,000,000 rupees (£11,250,000) and can process 13,500 
barrels of crude oil a day. 

The Visakhapatnam refinery is the first to be built on the 
East Coast, the other two oil refineries built under the Five- 
Year plans being at Bombay.- (The Hindu, Madras - The 
Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London) (Prev. rep. Oil Refineries, 14x03 A j 13935 D 1 
Oil Policy, 15x13 A j 14872 B.) 


B. SOUTHERN RHODESIA* - New Cabinet* 


The Cabinet crisis in Southern Rhodesia w m ended on 
Feb. 17 by the formation of a new Cabinet by Sir Edgar 
Whitehead, the newly-elected leader of the United Federal 
Party The outgoing Prime Minister, Mr, Garfield Todd, was 
included m the new administration, in which portfolios wer<£ 
allocated as follows : 


fcur Edgar Whitehead 


rrime Minister and Minister for 
Native Affairs. 

Labour and Social Welfare. 
Treasury and Native Education. 
Roads, Local Government, 
Housing and Irrigation, 
Justice and Internal Affairs. 
Mines, Lands and Surveys. 

Sir George Davenport will be Leader of the House and will 
deputize lor Sir Edgar Whitehead until the new Prime Minister 
has obtained a seat in the Southern Rhodesian Parliament. 
(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) (16008 A*) 


Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd . . 

Mr. Cyril Hatty 

Mr. Geoffrey Ellman Brown 

Mr. Reginald Knigbt, Q.C. 
Sir George Davenport 




Feb. 22 —. March 1, 1958. 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Defence White Paper. 
- Progress in implementing New Policy. - Defence 
Statistics, 1958-59. 

A White Paper outlining the progress made in implementing 
the policy set out in the Government’s “ Statement on 
Defence ” of April 1957 (see 15493 A) was published on Feb. 16, 
and is summarized under cross-headings below. 

Balance of Arms. The White Paper first discussed the implications 
of the launching of the Russian, sputnik s m regard to the balance of 
arms between the Western Powers and the Soviet Umon on which 
world peace at present depended. It stressed that although the 
Russian success was “ evidence of remarkable progress m rocket 
development ” the balance of military power had not thereby been 
upset; m faot, the ‘‘overall superiority of the West” was likely 
to “ increase rather than dimmish ” as a consequence of the advent 
of medium -range ballistic rockets. It was explained that, from 
sites m Europo and elsewhere, these weapons could “ dominate 
practically ovory target of importance m Russia,” whilst for 
geographical roasons the possession by Russia of rockets of equal 
range would not “ afford her any corresponding advantage.” 

The White Paper went on : “It would be of no use to her [Russia] 
to attack Western Europe unless she could simultaneously knock 
out the vital strategic air bases in the United States. She could 
at present have no reasonable hope of achieving this with manned 
bombers, and it will take her several years to complete the develop- 
ment of an accurate inter-continental rocket and produce it in 
sufficient numbers . . . Moreover, by that time the U.S.A. (which 
has now also launched an artificial satellite) will have inter- 
continental rockets also. There is thus no military reason why a 
world conflagration should not be prevented for another generation 
or more through the balancing fears of mutual annihilation. In 
fact, there is no reason why this should not go on almost indefinitely. 
But that would indeed be a mournful prospect. To-day no country 
can hope to gain anything by war ; and all would derive incalculable 
benefit from the restoration of mutual confidence and real peace.” 

The White Paper stressed, however, that there could be “no 
such confidence of peace so long as the arms race continues,” although 
it pointed out the “ practical difficulties of reaching agreement on 
disarmament and of enforcing the agreement once made.” It added : 
“ The issue is further complicated by the possibility that additional 
nuclear Powers may emerge in a few years* time . . . whilst in the 
next decade the vast potential resources of China will have to be 
reckoned with as an increasingly important element in the balance 
of power.” 

Disarmament. After emphasizing that “ the ultimate aim must 
be comprehensive disarmament by all nations, conplod with com- 
prehensive inspection and control by a world authority,” the White 
Paper went on : “ It would, of course, he too much to hope that 
this objective could be brought about all at one stroke. It will have 
to be pursued by stages. If the safety of humanity is not to be 
imperilled, great care must bo taken to maintain, at each successive 
stage, tlio balance of military power and deterrents which, for the 
presont, constitute almost the sole safeguard of peace. In seeking 
a basis for agroement, account must be taken of the entirely different 
military positions of the two sides. 

“ Russia has boen making great strides in the field of nuclear 
weapons and rockets. But her basio strength lies in her over- 
whelming superiority in conventional armaments and military 
manpower. The Soviet Union and her satellites have over 200 
active divisions facing the West, about 20,000 aircraft, and a 
fleet which includes some 500 submarines. 

“ The West, on the other hand, relies for its defence primarily 
upon the deterrent effect of its vast stockpile of nuclear weapons 
and its oapaclty to deliver them. The democratic Westorn nations 
will never start a war against Russia. But it must bo well under- 
stood that if Russia were to launch a major attack on them, even 
with conventional forces only, they would have to hit back with 
strategic nuclear weapons. In fact, the strategy of NATO is based 
on tho frank recognition that a full-scale Soviet attack could not be 
repelled without resort to a massive unclear bombardment of the 
sources of power in Russia. In that event, the role of the Allied 
dofenco forces in Europe would be to hold the front for the time 
noedod to allow the effoots of the nuolear counter-offensive to make 
themselves felt. 

“ It is best that theso stark facts should be stated plainly ; since 
the one thing which might conceivably tempt the Soviet Union into 
military adventure would be the erroneous belief that the West, if 
attacked, would flinch from using its nuolear power. The Western 
nations, although they know that their entire safety rests upon the 
possession of nuolear weapons, have never resisted the idea that 
these should be progressively reduced. But they obviously cannot 
agree to this without fully compensating reductions in conventional 
foroes. Otherwise Russia would be left in a position to dominate 
the world.** 

On the other hand (the White Paper continued) there was always 
the chance that however carefully the balance of armaments was 
held, some unfortunate circumstance or miscaloulation might “ spark 
off a world-wide catastrophe.’* It was therefore justifiable to accept 
a reasonable risk in trying to bring about an agreement, and it was 
in this spirit that Britain, Canada, Prance, and the U.S.A. had put 


forward them proposals withimjhe framework of the ^United Nations. 
After outlining the history W the disarmament negotiations the 
White Paper continued : “ The British* Government will approach 
any further negotiations without prejudice and with the will to 
make them succeed*. Given/ amcerity and perseverance on both 
sides, and having regard to the-' fact that disarmament is just as 
much m the interests of Russia as of every other country, it should 
not prove impossible to find some fair and workable method of 
composing the differences which at present divide, impoverish, and 
endanger the world.” Even with the best mtentions, however, these 
^Kpta-alions were bound to be “ complicated and protracted,” and 
even "when an agreement had been reached its full implementation 
would inevitably take a number of years. Meanwhile the free world 
could “ not afford to lower its guard,” and^ until disarmament was 
actually achieved “ the utmost vigilance and preparedness must 
be maintained.” 

Collective Defence. Although global war could probably be averted 
so long as the effectiveness of the nuclear deterrent was maintained, 
the very success of the latter would compel the Communist Powers to 
try to achieve their goal of world domination by other methods, and 
they must be expected increasingly to concentrate on “ political 
subversion, economic penetration, and indirect military action.” 
“ The protection of the free world against the Communist threat,** 1 
the White Paper stressed, “ must therefore he treated as an 
indivisible problem, to be undertaken by tbe collective effort of all 
the countries concerned. This idea of collective defence inspired 
the creation of NATO, the Baghdad Pact, and SEATO, through 
which Britain will continue to make her main contribution to the 
jomt task of preserving peace. 

“ If the full benefits of collective defence are to he oh tamed, the 
members of the alliance must be prepared to accept that they will 
inevitably become more and more inextricably dependent on one 
another. The concept of interdependence in defence planning of all 
kinds was formally enunciated by President Eisenhower and the 
Prime Minister in Washington last October and was subsequently 
endorsed by tbe Heads of the 15 NATO Governments. The adoption 
of this principle will unavoidably raise . . . military, economio, and 
political problems of varying kinds. This applies m particular to 
countries which, like Britain, are members of more than one defence 
system and have also independent overseas responsibilities of their 
own. But, m view of the unquestionable benefits to the common 
cause, ways must be found of overcoming these difficulties, as far 
as is practicable. 

“ The policy of interdependence is particularly applicable to the 
North Atlantic Alliance, which has an international command with 
a joint planning organization. Within this integrated structure, it 
should be possible gradually to get away from the idea that each 
member-nation must continue to maintain self-contained national 
forces, which by themselves are fully balanced. Instead, each should 
seek to make the most useful contribution it can to the combined 
forces of the alliance as a whole. 

“ Equally great advantages arc obtainable from collective action 
in the technical and industrial fields. The members of NATO possess 
between them the world’s greatest manufacturing and scientific 
capacity. If weapon research and production could bo jointly planned, 
considerable economies in time and resources could undoubtedly be 
secured. Within the framework of the Western European Union, 
H.M. Government have, during the current year, initiated discus- 
sions on this subject with the French, German, and Dutch Govern- 
ments. Technical studies are now proceeding, and it is intended in 
due course to set up appropriate machinery to co-ordinate these 
bilateral efforts. Close co-operation is being maintained with the 
U.S.A. and Canada on a number of important projects. If the U.S. 
Congress approve tbe proposal to amend the Atomic Energy Act, 
the scope for fruitful collaboration will be greatly extended. In that 
event, the British atomic research and development programme will 
be reviewed, with the object of eliminating duplication and ensuring 
the most effective contribution to the joint needs of the Western 
Alliance. 

“ In tho Baghdad Pact and SEATO, where different conditions 
apply, measures to achieve the highest practical degree of co-operation 
are being taken. Efficient combined planning organizations have 
been set up within both those alliances, and action is being pursued 
to strengthen and co-ordinate the forces of the member-States.” 

The Nuclear Deterrent. The White Paper emphasized that the 
effectiveness of the defensive shield provided by NATO, SEATO, 
and the Baghdad Pact depended ultimately on the fact that there 
stood behind it “ the immense nuclear power of the West.” The 
Western nuclear deterrent still rested primarily upon the strength 
and constant readiness of the U.S. Strategic Air Command, with its 
bases all round the world and vast supply of megaton bombs. 
Britain, however, was making “ an increasing significant contribu- 
tion,” and now had a “ substantial and growing pile of kiloton 
weapons,” the design of which was being steadily improved as the 
result of experience gained at the Maralinga proving grounds. 
Following the success of the thermo -nuclear tests at Christmas 
Island, British megaton bombs were also being produced and delivered 
to the Royal Air Force. Aircraft of the British strategic bomber 
force, equipped with these bombs and based in Britain, could be 
transferred within a few hours to overseas stations, thus providing 
“ a mobile and flexible form of military power.** Most of the 
squadrons were equipped with Valiants , but the proportion of 
Victors and Vulcans was increasing ; these aircraft could fly as high 
and as fast as any bombers in the world, and had navigational and 
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bomb -aiming equipment of the highest accuracy. Progress was also 
being made with propelled bombs which could be released from a 
considerable distance, making it unnecessary for the aircraft to fly 
into heavily -defended target areas. 

Although Britain’s nuclear power could not bo compared with 
that of the U.S. A., the British bomber force, when fully equipped 
with megaton weapons, would in itself constitute a formidable 
deterrent. For its influence to bo fully effective, however, it must 
not be considered capable of being knocked out on the ground, and 
measures wore accordingly being taken to raise its state of readiness 
so as to reduce the time needed for take-off. The organization of 
the radar watch was also bemg improved, and was being linked 
more fully with the Continental system so as to obtain the earliest 
possible warning of the approach of hostile aircraft. 

The decision, that it was not practical to try to defend the country 
as a whole against nuclear attack [see 15493 A] meant that Fighter 
Command had now the more limited task of protecting tho bomber 
bases, and its strength was bomg correspondingly reduced. The 
White Paper continued : “ When, the Russians, m addition to 
manned bombers, have ballistic rockets in sufficient numbers, 
capable of knocking out airfields in Britain, the value of a fighter 
defence system will obviously decrease, and the same will apply to a 
missile defence system effective only against aircraft. But that 
point has not yet boon reached. Meanwhile the squadrons of Fighter 
Command will continue to play their part in defending tho deterrent. 
British short-range ground-to-air missiles will begin to be deployed 
during the coming year, and a longer-rango typo is m the course of 
development. In tho testing of those and other weapons the 
Woomora rocket range in Australia is playing an invaluable part.” 

After stating that it had become necessary to co-ordinate opera- 
tional plans with tho U.S. Air Force now that Britain herself had a 
“ substantial ” strategic bomber force and a growing stockpile of 
nuclear weapons, the White Paper added that expenditure on the 
strategic bomber force and its nuclear bombs, as well as on related 
research and development (including work on ballistic rockets), 
represented less than one-tenth of the total Defence Estimates. 
The fighter force and control and warning systoms, together with 
research and development on fighters and defensive guided missiles, 
represented about the same amount. Together those items therefore 
accounted for 15-20 per cent of the Estimates, and on tho basis of 
present plans these costs seemed unlikely to increase significantly 
over the next few years. 

Finally, it was announced (a) that H.M Government had accepted 
tho U.S. oiler to supply Britain with intormodiato-rango ballistic 
missiles, and that an agreement to this effect would bo completed 
“ very shortly ” ; and <5) that a British ballistic rocket of a more 
advanced type, designed for underground launching, was being 
developed on tho highest priority, in close co-operation with tho U.S. A. 

Conventional Forces. Tho White Paper stressed that the existonco 
of the strategic nuclear deterrent did not obviate the need to main- 
tain “ a substantial shield of land forces, with air and naval support, 
to defend the frontiers of tho free world.” Nor could the nuclear 
deterrent bo used in localized emergencies or for preserving order and 
stability : for these tasks — which formed a large part of the present 
responsibilities of all three Services — conventional forces equipped 
with non-nuclear weapons wore required, and a high proportion of 
Britain’s military effort would therefore oontinue to go into forces 
of this kind. 


Thus, in addition to her contribution to the Western nuclear 
deterrent and to NATO land, sea, and air forces, Britain was at 
present maintaining armed forces over 100,000 strong in the Far 
and Middle East ; moreover, the widely dispersed nature of British 
military responsibilities made it necessary for the Army to maintain 
a strong Central Reserve supported by an adequate fleet of aircraft 
to carry reinforcements rapidly to any part of the world. A propor- 
tion of this Reserve would be kept in a high state of readiness to 
enable it to be moved at short notice, and vehicles and supplies 
would be stored at focal points, e.g. Singapore, to facilitate air 
transport of heavy equipment. The Hastings , Comet, and Beverley 
aircraft with which RA.F. Transport Command was equipped 
would be supplemented by Bntanmas , of which 20 were on order 
[see page 16020, first column] and which would greatly expand the 
Command’s long-range trooping capacity. 

Close co-operation continued to be maintained between the U.K. 
forces and those of other Commonwealth nations. Australian and 
New Zealand were sharing with Britain the task of helping the 
Federation of Malaya, through their contribution to the Common- 
wealth Strategic Reserve. The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land was playing its part in Commonwealth defence, and a squadron 
of the Royal Rhodesian Air Fore© was undergoing training at Aden. 
Discussions on defence had recently been held with South Africa* 
and the Royal Navy periodically carried out joint exercises with the 
navies of other Commonwealth countries. 

During 1957-58 the strength of the British Army of the Rhine 
would have been reduced from 77,000 to about 64,000, and the 
Council of the W.E.U. had agreed to a further reduction to 55 000 
during the coming year [see 16006 A]. In this connexion, 'the 
Government had asked the North Atlantic Council to consider the 
financial problem involved in maintaining these forces in Germany 
The cost' in 1958-59 was estimated at £125,000,000, including about 
^,000,00° in Deutschmarks. Independent experts, appointed by 
NATO to examine the position, had confirmed that expenditure of 
^ would place a heavy additional burden 

on Britain's balance of payments. The Government were “most 
anxious to continue to make a substantial contribution to the 


NATO shield,” but had boon “ obliged to state clearly that, in the 
event of adequate financial assistance not being forthcoming, thoy 
would reluctantly have to reconsider tho size of tho British land 
and air forces they can afford to retain on tho Continent.” 

Sea Power. After explaining that tho Government had reviewed 
tho role, composition, and disposition of tho Jtoyol Navy during 
1957, the White Paper defined tho tusks of British naval forces us 
follows : (a) tn peace time , to help carry out Britain’s responsibilities 
in the Colonies and protected territories, to do Corn! British shipping, 
and to contribute by their presence to the maintenance of peace 
and stability ; (b) m limited war, to protect sea communications, 
escort troops and supplies to tho area of operations, and give them 
support in action , (c) m global war , to make an effective contribution 
to the combined naval forces of tho Western Alliance. It continued : 

“ Russia’s formidable submarine force constitutes a world-wide 
throat which is of special concern to an island people, dependent upon 
sea communications for tlicir food supplies and economic life in 
peace and war. For this reason the Government consider it desirable 
to concoutittto the efforts of the Royal Navy to an increasing extent 
on tho anti-submarine role. In the Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
the Royal Navy and maritime aircraft of the R.A.F. will continue 
to play their part in NATO. Since, apart from fulfilling certain 
colonial responsibilities, the Royal Navy will be operating in con- 
junction with other Allied navies, the aim will bo to make the most 
effective contribution to the combined forces of tho Alliance, and 
not necessarily to provide a fully balanced all-purpose British fleet, 
Tho British naval forces in this area will Include two carriers, two 
orulsorH, and a number of destroyers, frigates and submarines. Tho 
carriers, while containing some fighter and strike aircraft, will he 
equipped predominantly witli anti-submarine aircraft and heli- 
copters. 

“ East or Buoz It is proposed to maintain a balanced, all-purpose 
Hoot of appreciable strength . . . to enable Britain to discharge her 
obligations to BEATO and tho Baghdad Alliance, and to fulfil her 
independent military commitments In that area. This Eastern 
Fleet, based on Singapore, will bo composed of one aircraft carrier 
(with a balanced complement of strike, lighter and anti-submarine 
aircraft), one cruiser, and a number of destroyers, frigates and 
smaller vessels. It will also include a converted carrier, equipped to 
accommodate a Marine Commando force and capable of operating 
helicopters for either tho troop-carrying or anti-submarine role. 
These ships will operate singly or in groups, coming together at 
intervals for training. In addition to the main operational fleets, 
a small number of frigates will bo stationed in tho Persian Gulf. 
Some light craft will bo employed at Bong Kong for local defence, 
together with a frigate patrol to protect British shipping along the 
China coast. A few frigates or destroyers will also be kept on the 
West indies and South Atlantic Stations, 

“ The naval construction and modernization programmes are 
being aligned with this policy, and dockyard facilities and bases will 
be curtailed to correspond with the reductions in tho size of the Navy, 
Similarly, tho plans for the Reserve Fleet are being revised. It is 
proposed to follow the principle that tho Reserve Fleet should 
comprise only sufficient ships to keep the Active Fleet up to strength, 
allowing for accidents and long refits. 

" A numbor of important projects are in hand to ensure that the 
Royal Navy will in the years ahead continue to keep abreast of tho 
times. A new comprehensive radar and aircraft control system for 
carriers, more advanced than uny other in service elsewhere, has 
been Introduced. A low-lovol tactical bomber Is being developed 
for the Royal Navy, and its adoption by the R.A.F, is being con- 
sidered ; the prototypo will fiy later this year. The development of 
a nuclear submarine is proceeding, with tho valuable co-operation 
of tho United States.” 


v-ivu science, XUO Wlul© 
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integral part of tho defence plan,” and that tho framework of the 
local C.D. services and of the regional organization would be main- 
tainod. Provision would oontinue to bo made for training schools 
and equipment, and additional orders were being placed for Instru- 
ments to measure radioactivity. The Government would encourage 
the recruitment and training of the Industrial Civil Defence Hcrvloe. 
whlch £ " 0 ^ ibl,t0d al)(mt 200 »°00 volunteers towards tho total of 
over 500,000 men and women enrolled in Civil Defence. Improve- 
ments continued to bo made in the warning and monitoring systems 
and in communications. 

Contraction of Forces. In accordance with the policy approved by 
Parhamont, the process of reducing the size of tho Forces wm 
continuing. At March 31, 1958, tho three Bervlcos would have a 

325 0M Vfv ?$°nnn?^ u 01 o 0,000 (Uoyul Xwy 00.000. Army 
s 1 irm!°fV R ' A,F ’ \ 82,000) ’ r °h resenting an overall reduction of 83,000 
during tho ourront year, 

t0 th0 aI ™wnnent8 made for compensating those 
whose Service careers would bo prematurely cut short, and for 
helping them to find civilian employment [see 15795 A), the White 
Paper stated that the Royal Navy had now completed the selection 
90 . pcr ccnt ot ih0 officers concerned and 

T he Trav and vollultarily appl3a<1 k>r foment. 
, e Army and tho R.A.I., whose problem was lamer, wore iah H 

advanced, but it was already clear that it would likewise InTpossiblo 
to deal with a high proportion of the redundancies in both Services 
on a voluntary basis. Tho White Paper added that olgM of the 
reductions scheduled to be made in Army “ tooth arm ” units would 
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Regular Recruitment. As already announced [see 15493 A], it was 
planned to bring National Service to an end by Dec. 31, 1962, and 
to rely thereafter on all- Regular forces of a combined strength of 
about 375,000. By that date Britain’s military commitments might 
have increased or decreased, but so far nothing had happened to 
lead the Government to revise this figure or alter its views about 
the prospects of recruiting the Regulars needed. In this connexion 
the White Paper explained that the Services had been authorized 
to recruit up to the following ceilmgs : Royal Navy, 88,000 ; Army, 
105,000; R A.F., 135,000. The fact that these three ceilings 
together totalled 388,000 did not moan, however, that it was intended 
to increase the maximum strength of the combined ioreo beyond 
375,000, but the Government had felt it right to maintain some 
flexibility at the present stage. 

The White Paper gave the following details of rocruiting in the 
three Services : 

Royal Navy (all Regulars obtained on initial engagements of 
7 or 12 years) . 2,800 ratings and 4,300 boys and apprentices had 
been recruited in 1957. There was a need for some increase in 
recruits for certain, branches and also for the Marines, who had a 
higher proportion of National Servicemen to be replaced. If the 
recruiting trond remained aR at present, the manpower strength 
of the Royal Navy would bo about 84,000 by the end of 1962. 

Army : The whole pattern of recruitment had been altered by 
the decision to end the three-year engagement (with few exceptions) 
and to substitute one of at least six years Although it was too soon 
to assess the effects of the change, long-term engagements m the 
three months (November 1957 -January 1958) since the new scheme 
came mto effect had risen to 3,557, compared with C85 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1956-57. Forecasts based on such short-term 
statistics must be treated cautiously, but if the recruiting trond 
stayed as at present the infantry should be up to basic strength by 
Deo. 31, 1962. Recruitment for technical, professional, and adminis- 
trative units raised special problems ; while the Roya-l Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers seemed unlikely to have much difficulty 
in securing the numbers needed for certain trades, prosont recruit- 
ment rates for most other administrative corps wore below require- 
ments. 

R.A.F. About 5,600 airmen wero recruited on long-servioe and 
about 8,500 on short-service engagements during 1957, as well as 
about 3,400 boys and apprentices. Recruiting, both of men on 
9 -year engagements and of boys and apprentices, had shown a 
satisfactory increase on 1950 ; but, as expected, the announcement 
of the plan to end National Service had led to a decline in recruiting 
on shorter engagements. The prosont rate of recruiting pilots was 
almost sufficient, hut recruiting for certain other aircrew categories 
needed to be increased. If present recruiting rates remained 
unchanged the Regular strength of the R.A.F. should he about 
120,000 at Doc. 31, 1962. 


serving in overseas stations and separated from their families were 
granted periods of home leave ; (£>) removal of restrictions on the 
use of travel warrants by Service personnel in Britain ; (c) increases 
m the education allowances payable to all ranks. 

The increases m pay and allowances, etc., would amount to 
£32,000,000 m 1958-59, including about £22,000,000 in respect of 
pay The White Paper explained that these increases would be more 
than offset by savings resulting from the reduction m the strength 
of the Forces and m the number of civilians employed by them , in 
fact, the total bill for pay, allowances, and maintenance of Service 
personnel and for civilian wages would be lower in 1958-59 than m 
1957-58, and these costs would decrease as the rundown of the 
Forces proceeded. 

Accommodation. Plans for the improvement of accommodation 
at home and abroad covered (1) the construction of additional new 
accommodation in Kenya, Aden, Malaya, and Hong Kong ; (2) a 
comprehensive programme (to cost £90,000,000 over five years) for 
the replacement or modernization of out-of-date barracks, messes, 
and hospitals in the U.K , and the building of considerably more 
married quarters ; (3) accelerated provision (at a cost of £1,000,000 
during 1958-59) of canteens, clubs, sports grounds, swimming baths, 
etc., with particular attention to the needs of those serving abroad 
or at isolated home stations. 

The White Paper concluded by pointing out that the net 
Defence Estimates for 1958-59 [see below] were £2,000,000 
less than those for 1957-58, notwithstanding the need to 
absorb increases in civilian wages and prices amounting to 
about £50,000,000, increases in Service pay and allowances 
costing £32,000,000, compensation to officers and men prema- 
turely retired, totalling £11,000,000, and a reduction m U.S. 
aid of £13,000,000. Not only had additional charges amounting 
to over £100,000,000 been thus absorbed, but the favourable 
effects of the new defence policy announced in 1957 were 
beginning to make themselves felt in a fall in the proportion 
of the working population m the Services or supporting them, 
and in an appreciable reduction in the claims on the metal- 
using industries and on scientific and engineering skills. 

Detailed analyses of the proposed active strength of the 
three Services, and of the estimated cost of the 1958-59 
Defence programme as a whole, were given in a White Paper 
(. Defence Statistics , 1958-39 — Cmd. 364) which was also 
published on Feb. 10. A summary is given below : 

Manpower Statistics. 

The estimated strengths of the Forces at April 1, 1958 and April 1, 
1959, compared with the actual strength at April 1, 1957, was shown 
m the following tables : 


April 1, 1057 (actual) 


April 1, 1958 (estimated) 
(thousands) 


April 1, 1959 (estimated) 



Royal 

Navy 

Army 

R A.F. 

Total 

Royal 

Navy 

Regular 

. 102.7 

194.6 

153 9 

451.2 

97.1 

National Service 

9.6 

174.3 

68.7 

252.6 

5.5 

Women 

3.7 

6.3 

5.3 

15.3 

3.6 

Total 

. 116.0 

375.2 

227.9 

719.1 

107,0 


Royal 


Army 

176.1 

153.6 

5.3 

R.A F. 
141.3 
46.7 

4 8 

Total 

415.3 

205.8 

13.7 

Navy 
94.7 * 

2.8 

3.5 

Army 
} 289.9 
5.4 

R.A.F. 

168.8 

5.2 

Total 

556.2 

14.1 

335.0 

192 8 

634.8 

101.0 

295.3 

174.0 

570.3 


After stressing the desirability of considerably augmenting the 
strength of the Women’s Services, which would have an increasingly 
important part to play in the new all-Regular forces, the White 
Paper referred to the setting-up in November 1957 of an independent 
committee under Sir James Gngg (a former Secretary of Stato for 
War) to conduct a comprehensive study of the recruiting problem 
in all its aspects. 

Pay and Allowances. Meanwhile, the Government proposed to 
introduce the following increases m pay and allowances for Regulars 
of all ranks, to come into force early in April 1958 ; (1) An increase 
in the weekly pay of all Regular “ other ranks ” of 14s., 17s. 6d., or 
21s., depending on length of engagement. (2) Abolition of the existing 
specially low rate for recruits, who would in future receive the same 
rate as the “ one star ” private or his equivalent — e.g. a Regular 
recruit enlisting on a 6 -year engagement would be paid 24s. 6d. a 
week more than, at present. (3) Increases in officers’ pay, with 
proportionately larger increases for junior officers than for higher 
ranks, e.g. a second lieutenant’s pay would be raised by £73 a year 
and that of a lieutenant-colonel by £109. (4) A special morease in 
the pay of the Women’s Services over and above the general increase, 
e.g. women recruits would receive 21s. more a week than at present. 
(5) Increases in marriage allowance rates, together with increases, 
in the rents of official quarters and the payment to other ranks of 
the ** out-of-quarters ” allowance of 3s. a day at present payable 
only to officers. [The White Paper explained that rents of Service 
quarters were at present abnormally low, with the result that married 
officers and men for whom quarters wore not available were liable 
to suffer “ serious financial disadvantage.” The new arrangements, 
taken together, would leave those occupying Service quarters in 
broadly the same financial position as before, but would greatly 
improve the position of those not in such quarters.] 

Other steps recently taken to remove grievances and anomalies 
connected with allowances included (a) the extension to Aden, the 
Persian Gulf, and Habbaniyah (Iraq) of the scheme whereby men 


The White Paper stated that the three Services would require 
about 130,000 male entrants in 1958-59. Of this total, 99,000 would 
come (either as Regulars or as National Servicemen) from the age- 
groups liable to call-up for National Service during the year ; 2,000 
of these would go to the Royal Navy, 76,000 to the Army, and 21,000 
to the R.A.F. 

Financial Statistics. 

Expenditure Estimates. The gross cost of the 1958-59 programme 
was estimated at £1,465,450,000, or £17,580,000 less than the original 
estimate for 1957-58 of £1,483,030,000. An amount of £47,000,000 
would be appropriated in 1958-59 in respect of the local costs of 
British forces in Germany, but no receipts from the U.S.A. would be 
appropriated m aid of Service Votes ; for 1957-58, receipts from the 
U.S.A. and Germany together had totalled £62,750,000 The net 
cost of the 1958-59 programme (i.e. after deducting the receipts 
from Germany) was therefore estimated at £1,418,450,000, or 
£1,830,000 loss than the net estimate of £1,420,280,000 for 1957-58 
(after deducting receipts from the U.S.A. and Germany). 

The division of expenditure between Departments m 1958-59 
and 1957-58 was as follows : 


Gross Estimate Net Estimate 

1958-59 1957-58 1958-59 1957-58 

(£ million) (£ million) 


Admiralty . . 

339.40 

316.15 

339.40 

316.00 

War Office 

441.40 

445.50 

401.90 

481.40 

Air Ministry 

474.55 

506.15 

467.05 

487.65 

Mimsty of Supply 

193.35 

197.60 

193.35 

197.60 

Ministry of Defence 

16.75 

17.63 

16.75 

17.63 

Total 

1,465.45 

1,483.03 

1,418.45 

1,420.28 


Offshore Procurement. The value of new contracts placed in the 
U.K. by the U.S.A. under the Offshore Procurement Programme 
was $36,000,000. In consultation with the U.S. Government, adjust- 
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merits had been made in certain oarlier contracts to take account of 
revisions in defence plans, the net result being that the cumulative 
total of Offshore Procurement orders had been reduced to 
$640,000,000. The savings m U.S. Aid funds would be applied to 
other agreed defence projects. 

Military Aid from the U.S.A. and Canada. During 1957 the U.S. 
Government had supplied Corporal missiles for the equipment of 
British Army omts stationed in Germany. Other assistance under 
the U.S. Mutual Security Act had consisted mainly of radio equip- 
ment, aircraft and spares. The Canadian Government had provided 
further supplies of ammunition and equipment spares under its 
Mutual Aid Programme. 

Defence Expenditure by Civil Departments. £18,850,000 would be 
provided during 1958-59 for defence expenditure by Civil depart- 
ments (including loan expenditure by the Post Office), as compared 
with £21,900,000 included in the Estimates for 1957-58. 

Figures issued on Feb. 27 by the Defence Ministry showed 
that the total strength of the armed forces on Dec. 31, 1957, 
was 650,000, against 702,100 at June 30. Figures in detail 
were : Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 13,600 officers and 
95,300 ratings ; Army, 29,900 officers and 310,700 other ranks ; 
R.A.F., 25,400 officers and 175,000 other ranks. These totals 
included 212,000 National Service officers and other ranks. 
The number m the Reserve and Auxiliary forces was 599,700, 
against 591,500 six months earlier, while civilian employees 
of the Services numbered 246,000, a reduction of 6,500 over 
the six months. — (White Papers, Cmd. 363 and 364 - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15493 A.) 


A. BAHAMAS, — Settlement of General Strike, 

A 19-day strike which had brought economic life in the 
Bahamas to a virtual standstill, paralysed the tourist industry, 
and led to the despatch of a battalion of troops from Jamaica, 
was ended on Jan. 30, when the strikers agreed to a general 
resumption of work. 

The strike originated in a long-standing dispute between taxi- 
drivers and other transport interests competing for business at the 
airport, to which large numbers of tourists are brought by British 
Overseas Airways and Pan-American Airways. A demonstration 
by the taxi-drivers’ union on Nov. 2 resulted in the airport closing 
down for 24 hours and gave the taxi-drivors complete control of 
transport to and from the airport for two months, during which 
period the Governor (Sir Arthur Raynor) tried to resolve the disputo 
by mediation. Negotiations broke down in January, and the 
Governor then offered to appoint a three-man tribunal to investigate 
the dispute. This offer was rejected by the taxi-drivers’ union, and 
discussions finally broke down when the union demanded the right 
to dictate what form of transportation tour operators should use 
(i.e. the form of transport to take tourists about the islands). 

The strike began on Jan. XI, when the Bahamas Federation of 
Labour ordered all hotel employees to cease work in support of the 
taxi-drivers. It spread rapidly to bakery employees, electricity 
department workers, dustmen and street-cleaners, plumbers, 
building workers, stevedores, and airport workers, with the result 
that normal economic life was brought to a standstill. All hotels in 
Nassau (including the Emerald Beach Hotel, the largest in the 
Colony) closed down, together with many shops and bars ; power 
supplies in some parts of the islands were severely disrupted, and in 
other areas were only maintained by the efforts of the managerial 
staffs and volunteers ; and thousands of tourists left the islands in 
a general exodus. At the request of the Governor, a company of the 
1st Battn., Worcestershire Regt. (about 120 officers and men) was 
flown to Nassau on Jan. 15 to assist the police in keeping order, 
guarding public buildings, and preventing intimidation. The frigate 
H.M.S. Ulster anchored on Jan. 19 off New Providence Island (15 
miles from Nassau) and landed technicians to man local power 
stations affected by the strike. 

Apart from an abortive attempt to sabotage the water supply, 
no serious incidents occurred during the strike, nor were any acts of 
violence reported. The Bahamas Federation of Labour and the 
taxi-drivers’ union notified the Governor on Jan. 30 that they were 
returning to work on the understanding (1) that machinery would 
be set up to regulate urban transport ; (2) that steps would be taken 
to remove restrictions on Bahamian trade unions ; and (3) that the 
Bahamas Legislature would defer adoption of a hotel -workers’ Bill 
and revise clauses opposed by the unions. The strike ended on the 
same day, and the troops of the Worcestershire Begiment were 
flown back to Jamaica on February 4. 

The strike was estimated to have cost the Colony about 
£42,700 a day during its duration.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Reduction in Interes 
Kates on Local Authority Loans. 

The Treasury announced on Feb. 25 that interest rates o: 
new loans to local authorities from the Local Loans Fun* 
would be reduced with immediate effect as follows (exist in 
ratea hi parentheses) : up to 5 years — 61 per cent (74 p.e.) 
5 to 15 years — 6£ per cent (G| p.c.) ; over 15 years — 64 pe 
eent (6i p,c.). (Financial Times) (Prev. rep, 15800 A. 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Issues in 1957- 

New capital issues in the U.K. in 1957 amounted to 
£383,357,000, as compared with £295,952,000 in 1956. Of the 
1957 total, £320,989,000 (83.7 per cent) was for the home 
market, £60,923,000 (15.9 per cent) for Commonwealth and 
Empire countries, and £1,445,000 (0.4 per cent) for foreign 
countries. 

The total for the homo market included the whole of £40,950,000 
issued by British Petroleum Ltd. in December 1957, no information 
being available as to the division between homo and overseas use. 

Issues in respect of the homo market were divided into the 
following categories : Public Bodies, £27,140,000 ; Production, 
£250,283,000 ; Trade, £6,972,000 ; Transport, £8,745.000 ; Finance, 
£27,848,000. Classified by industrial and other groups, the total of 
all capital issues (homo and overseas) was divided as follows : 
Governments, £13,014,000 ; Local Authorities, £24,185,000 ; Public 
Boards, £2,935,000 ; Railways, nil : Gas and Water, £3,004,000 ; 
Electric Light and Powor, nil ; Telegraph and Telephone, £3,598,000 ; 
Road Transport, nil; Shipping, Canals, and Docks, £8.745 000 ; 
Banking, Insurance, Investment, and Finance, £33,911,000 ; 
Property, £3,233,000 ; Coal, Iron, , Steel, and Engineering, 
£110,391,000 ; Motors and Aircraft, £14,012,000 ; Mining, 
£17,344,000 ; Oil, £18,166,000; Ten, Coffee, and Rubber, £83,000 ; 
Broworios and Distilleries, £2,702,000 ; Miscellaneous, £98,013,000. 

The figures above exclude all borrowings by the British 
Government ; shares issued to vendors ; allotments arising 
from the capitalization of reserve funds and undivided profits ; 
sales of already issued securities which add nothing to the 
capital resources of the company whose securities have been 
offered; issues in replacement of securities previously held 
in the United Kingdom ; and private plaeings for which no 
market quotations are obtained. The figures are based upon the 
prices of issue. 

In a written reply on Feb. 4, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Heathcoat Amory) gave details of approvals of applica- 
tions for new capital issues by the Capital Issues Committee. 
These figures showed that approved applications during the 
fourth quarter of 1957 totalled £351,000,000, against 
£380,000,000 during the third quarter, £29 1,600, 000 in the 
second quarter, and £447,700,000 in the first quarter. Com- 
parative figures for 1950 were £327,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter, £251,600,000 in the third quarter, and £287,500,000 
in the second quarter. The totals include applications for 
issues by oversea Governments, local authorities, and the 
nationalized industries.— (Times - Midland Bank Ltd.) 

(Prev. rep. 15^47 A j 15375 E.) 


D. RHODESIA AND NYAS ALAND FEDERATION. 
— Measures to reduce Drain on Sterling Reserves. 

Measures to reduce the drain on the Federation’s sterling 
reserves were announced by the Federal Treasury on Jan. 31, 
including (i) a request to the commercial banks to reduce the 
level of bill finance and advances, and (ii) steps to tighten up 
hire-purchase transactions. 

The Treasury statement, said that payments for imports and other 
overseas services had reached a record high level in 1957, while 
export rates had fallen sharply— the copper price having dropped 
during the year from £267 to £182 a tori, and having since fallen 
to £163. Preliminary estimates indicated that the total sterling 
reserves of the Federation had fallen by £47,000,000 (hiring 1957, 
totalling about £100,000,000 at the end of the year. Although this 
figure was equal to 4| months’ overseas payments at the average 
rate of such payments in 1957, £30,000,000 of the total loss of 
£47,000,000 had occurred during the last quarter of the year; it 
the drain on the reserves woro to continue at the same rate, the 
position could easily become dangerous. 

The Government believed that measures to control the physical 
volume of imports by the reimposition of controls would not be 
justified. To halt the current drain on the Federation’s sterling 
resources, however, it had decided to reduce the demand for imports 
by (1) asking commercial hanks and merchant banks to reduce the 
total level of their bill finance and advances 44 significantly M by 
April 30, particularly those which were made for the purpose of 
financing imports ; (2) issuing regulations to increase the minimum 
deposit for hire-purchase transactions to 50 per cent of the purchase 
price, and reducing the period of repayment in various groups from 
18 to 15 months and from 36 to 2 i months respectively. The regula- 
tions restricting hire-purchase transactions were Issued on the same 
day (Jan. 31) with Immedta te effect. 

It was stated that the Government would not hesitate to 
resort to further measures if these appeared necessary, 
(reaeral Information Department, Salisbury) (*5794 B.) 


DKA/.JUL, 


** Irst Atomic Reactor In Latin America. 

The first nuclear reactor in Latin America went into operation 
on Jan. 25 at the University of SSo Paulo. A high-powered 
reactor of the swimming-pool ” type, it will produce isotopes 
for medical and industrial purposes and will be used for the 
scientists, Tts maximum potential 
is 5,000,000 watts. (Brazilian Government Bulletin 1 hmi a \ 
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A. AUSTRALIA. — Proposed Banking Legislation. - 
Creation of Independent Reserve Bank. - Reorganization 
of Commonwealth Bank. - New Special Accounts System. 
- Bills rejected by Senate. 

The Federal Prime Minister (Mr. Menzies) announced on 
April 10, 1957, that the Government had decided to introduce 
legislation to amend the structure ol the Commonwealth Bank 
with a view to dividing its functions as a central bank from its 
trading activities, and reorganizing the latter on a par with the 
trading banks. Legislation was accordingly introduced in the 
Federal House of Representatives on Oct. 21, 1957, comprising 
four major Bills and 10 subsidiary Bills. The major Bills were 
the Reserve Bank Bill, the Commonwealth Banks Bill, the 
Banking Bill, and the Banking (Transitional Provisions) Bill. 
The mam provisions of these Bills, which were designed to 
replace the existing Banking Act, are summarized below : 

The Reserve Bank Bill. 

The chief purpose of this Bill was to establish a central bank 
as an institution which would not be directly associated with 
the conduct of bank business in competition with the private 
banks. The Commonwealth Bank of Australia — which at 
present combines the functions of a central bank and a trading 
bank — would accordingly be renamed the Reserve Bank of 
Australia, which would be exclusively dev oted to carrying on 
the central banking functions of the Commonwealth Bank. 

The Rural Credits Department (at present one of the branches 
of the Commonwealth Bank) would be attached to the now Reserve 
Bank ; its capital would be increased by £2,000,000 from central 
bank reserves, bringing it up to £4,714,000. 

Tho present Commonwealth Bank Board would continue in 
existence as tho Reserve Bank Board, compiismg the Governor of 
the Reserve Bank as chairman, the Deputy Governor as deputy 
chairman, tho Secretary to the Treasury, and seven other members, 
of whom at least five would bo persons who were not officers of the 
Reserve Bank or of the Commonwealth Public Service. The Board 
would determine the Reserve Bank's policy and ensure that it was 
carried into effect. It would have the duty of ensuring, within the 
limits of its powers, that the monetary and banking policy of the 
Reserve Bank was 44 directed to the greatest advantage of the people 
of Australia," and that the powers of the bank were used 44 to 
promote the stability of the currency, the maintenance of full employ- 
ment, and the ocononic prosperity and welfare of the people of 
Australia." 

The Commonwealth Banks Bill. 

This measure provided for the reconstitution of the banking 
elements of the present Commonwealth Bank group, other than 
the central bank and the Rural Credits Department, under a 
new corporation to be known as the Commonwealth Banking 
Corporation. The new corporation would be the controlling 
body lor three banks : (1) the Commonwealth Savings Bank, 

(2) the Commonwealth Trading Bank (both belonging to the 
present Commonwealth group of banking institutions), and 

(3) the Commonwealth Development Bank, which would take 
over the Mortgage Bank Department and the Industrial Finance 
Department of the Commonwealth Bank. 

The board of the new corporation would have power to determine 
the policy of the three banks and to control their affairs, and would 
also provide a common staff for conducting the business of the three 
banks. The board would comprise II members, including the 
managing director and deputy managing director of tho Corporation 
and tho Secretary to the Treasury as ex officio members, and eight 
other persons who weio not officers of the Commonwealth Public 
Service or directors, officers, or employees of any bank ; of these 
eight members, ono would be chairman and another deputy chairman 
of the board. 

Each of tho three constituent banks (the Commonwealth Trading 
Bank, the Commonwealth Savings Bank, and the Commonwealth 
Development Bank) would have an executive committee consisting 
of five members of the board of the corporation appointed by the 
Federal Treasurer after consultation with the board. The managing 
director of each bank would be a member of its respective executive 
committee, and the deputy managing director would also be eligible 
for membership. The Secretary to the Treasury might become a 
member of the executive committee for the Savings Bank, hut 
would be ineligible for membership of the committees for the Trading 
Bank or the Development Bank. 

The Commonwealth Trading Bank (which would be continued in 
its present form) would have its capital increased from cential bank 
reserves by £2,000,000, bringing it up to £7,429,000 ; as its present 
roseive fund amounted to £2,735,000, this would give the Trading 
Bank a combined capital and reserves of over £10,000,000, apart 
from provisions for contingencies sot aside over the years. Under a 
proposed amendment to the Income-Tax Act, the Trading Bank 
would become liable to tax from the beginning of the financial year 
in which the Commonwealth Banks Act came into operation, thus 
placing it on an equal footing with its private trading bank competi- 
tors. Its net profits after taxation would continue to be distributed 
as to one-half to its reserve fund and as to the other hall to the 
Commonwealth Government. 


The Commonwealth Savings Bank would continue its present 
functions but would lose its existing monopoly and would be put on 
equal terms with other savings banks. Any profits would be exempt 
from income-tax and would be divided each year between its reserve 
fund and the Commonwealth Government. 

The Commonwealth Development Bank , like the Trading Bank and 
the Savings Bank, would have a separate identity, its own charter, 
and its own General Manager. It would operate in the fields of both 
primary and secondary industry, and would provide finance to 
assist primary production or the establishment or development of 
industrial undertakings, especially small undertakings, where it 
thought this desirable and where such finance would not otherwise 
be available on reasonable and suitable terms and conditions. To 
help people who were starting new agricultural development or 
establishing new industrial enterprises, the Development Bank would 
have regard “ primarily to the prospects of the enterprise becommg 
or continuing to be successful," and would not 44 necessarily have 
regard to the value of the security available." The Development 
Bank would take over the capital and reserve funds of the existing 
Mortgage Bank and Industrial Finance Departments, amounting 
to over £14,300,000, which would be increased by a further £5,000,000 
from central bank reserves. It would not be subject to income tax, 
any profits gomg to its reserve fund ; would have power to accept 
deposits from the public, but would not roly on such deposits as a 
major source of funds ; and could borrow up to £2,000,000 from the 
Reserve Bank without the consent of the Treasurer, though consent 
would be required for any borrowing overseas. 

The Banking Bill. 

This Bill (a) replaced the existing special account provisions 
(requiring the trading banks to deposit a specified part of their 
reserves in special accounts with the Commonwealth Bank) by 
a system of statutory reserve deposits ; ( b ) made provision for 
the regulation of savings bank business in general, having 
regard to the emergence of private savings banks following the 
ending of the monopoly of the Commonwealth Savings Bank ; 
and (c) regulated the position of the new Commonwealth 
Development Bank in the banking structure. 

Statutory Reserve Deposits. Each trading bank would bo required 
to maintain a statutory reserve deposit account with the Reserve 
Bank, and to have on deposit in the account such percentage of its 
Australian deposits as was detormmod by the Reserve Bank from 
time to time. On giving one day's notice the Reserve Bank might 
vary tho statutory reserve deposit ratio up to 25 per cent, and on 
giving 45 days’ notice above 25 per cent. A ratio would remain in 
force unless replaced by another one, but any ratio above 25 per cent 
could only be maintained for more than six months, and for 
succeeding periods of three months, if the Reserve Bank gave notice 
of such extension at least 45 days before the end of each period. 
The ratio would be the same for all trading banks (except four small 
banks which conduct business of a restricted land). At least once 
every quarter the Reserve Bank must inform the trading banks of 
its estimates of likely changes in certain banking figures, and of its 
expected policy with regard to statutory reserve deposit ratios. 
Amounts held in statutory reserve deposit accounts would receive 
interest at a rate determined by the Reserve Bank, with the 
Treasurer’s approval. 

[These new provisions, especially the requirement whereby the 
Reserve Bank would have to give 45 days’ notice of a determination 
of a statutory resorve deposit ratio m excess of 25 por cent, involved 
important changes as compared with the present system. At present, 
the central hank has power to require trading banks, virtually 
without notice, to lodge in special accounts with it those amounts 
which they hold in special accounts at October 1952, plus up to 
three-quarters of the increase in their Australian deposits since that 
date. In practice, however, the amount in special accounts has so 
far never exceeded 25 per cent of the trading banks' total deposits.] 

Savings Banks. These provisions introduced the customary 
safety guarantees for deposits by providing that private savings 
banks might not accept deposits from a profit-making body or 
company, and might not invest their depositors' funds otherwise 
than in deposits with banks, public securities, loans, guaranteed 
building societies, and loans for housing or other purposes on the 
security of land. They must maintain at least 70 per cent of deposi- 
tors* funds in the form of cash, deposits with the central hank, and 
public securities, including at least 10 per cent in Treasury Bills and 
deposits with the central bank. A savings bank might not maintain 
deposits with trading banks to an amount exceeding £2,000,000, 
plus 2£ per cent of its depositors' balances. All these provisions 
would apply uniformly to the Commonwealth Savings Bank and 
the private savings hanks. 

Commonwealth Development Bank. Because of its special functions 
the Development Bank would not he subject to the reserve deposit 
provisions, nor would it be treated as a trading bank as regards 
the restrictions on deposits from savings banks. 

The Banking (Transitional Provisions) Bill. 

This Bill provided, inter alia , that the new Reserve Bank 
would carry on without interruption as the successor to the 
Commonwealth Bank ; that the statutory reserve deposits of 
the trading banks would automatically take the place of the 
present special accounts ; and that the existing foreign 
exchange regulations would remain in force without interrup- 
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tion. It also dealt with the position of the staff of the Common- 
wealth Bank and their distribution amongst the newly-formed 
successor banks. 

Federal Treasurer’s Statement on Banking' Legislation. 

The above-mentioned four major Bills, and the 10 subsidiary 
Bills, were moved for their second reading by the Federal 
Treasurer (Sir Arthur Fadden) on Oct. 24, 1957, 

la addition to explaining the proposed now organization and 
institutions. Sir Arthur Fadden dealt at length with tlie reasons 
which, had prompted the Government to propose a change m iho 
present set-up. He explained that the mam reason why the Govern- 
ment had decided to separate the central hank from the rest of the 
Commonwealth Bank group was entirely a practical one. Experience 
had shown that, unless and until this separation was offectcd, there 
could *' not be full harmony withm the Australian banking system, 
nor that close co-operation which ought to subsist between the 
central bank and the trading banks.” The Government believed 
that there must be a strong central bank, but also that the private 
trading banks had a vital part to play in the country’s banking 
system and economy. One condition, however, for the smooth and 
effective functioning of a system which included both a Government- 
owned central bank and a number of private trading banks was that 
“ there must be mutual understanding between the central bank 
and the private banks, mutual confidence, and a will to co-operate,” 
Sir Arthur Fadden emphasized that those requirements were “ just 
as vital as legal powers for the central bank.” 

The private banks (Sir Arthur went on) had consistently main- 
tained that they could not enter into fully confidential relationships 
with the central bank so long as it had, under its control and 
operating as an adjunct to itself, a major trading bank winch was a 
competitor of theirs. They did not object to the competition of the 
Commonwealth Trading Bank so long as it was fair competition, 
but they did consider that the Commonwealth Trading Bank gamed 
unfair advantages from its connexion with the central bank , they 
also feared the use that might be made of a trading bank, linked in 
this manner with the central bank, if a Government hostile to their 
interests came to power. 

“ The private hanks have made it plain,” Sir Arthur Faddon 
continued, “ that they do not criticize the way in which the central 
hank has used the powers and functions it has under prosont legisla- 
tion. On the contrary, they have been at pains to commend the 
competence, integrity, and impartiality of the central bank. They 
say that thoir complaint is simply and solely against the banking 
legislation as it stands, and that their fears rolato wholly to the 
wrong use that might be made of that legislation.” Thoir objections 
centred on two main points — the link between the central bank and 
the trading bank, and the special account system, which they 
believed could be used to damage them in vital ways. 

A highly important aspect of this matter (Sir Arthur continued) 
was that these apprehensions wore shared by many of the customers 
of the banks, who represented the great majority of the people 
engaged in trade and industry. Whilst some people might arguo 
that there was no essential reason why there need be such lack of 
confidence under the present system, it could not bo doniod that 
this lack of confidence existed, and that it constituted a barrier to 
the achievement of a truly satisfactory banking system. The Govern- 
ment had to consider the matter from the standpoint of the national 
interest as a whole, and had a clear obligation to remove any element 
of weakness which barred the way to full efficiency and harmony in 
the banking system. 

In the light of practical experience the Government had “ by 
degrees come round to the belief ” that only by completely separating 
the central bank from the rest of the Commonwealth hanking group 
would the source of friction be eliminated. Technically, this was a 
complex problem, but the Government considered that the scheme 
put forward would provide an adequate and workable solution. 
In framing it, they had been determined to ensure that separation 
would not lead to any weakening of the basic powers of the central 
bank — in particular, of the powers to regulate the total volume of 
bank credit. Hence the mtroduction of the proposed statutory 
reserve deposits system, which would provide safeguards of the kind 
the banks desired and at the same time give ample scope and flexi- 
bility for credit control action by the central bank. The Government 
had been equally concerned not to impair the other institutions 
belonging to the present Commonwealth Bank group ; to retain the 
Commonwealth Trading Bank as a “ strong, active, competitive 
hank ” ; to safeguard the future of the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank; and to preserve the useful functions of the existing Rural 
Credits Department, the Mortgage Bank Department, and the 
Industrial Finance Department. 

Labour Party’s Opposition to Legislation. - Bills rejected in Senate. 

The proposed legislation encountered strong opposition from 
the Labour Party, the Treasurer’s speech leading to stormy 
scenes in the House of Representatives. 

Dr. Evatt (Leader of the Opposition), speaking on Nov. 7, 
described the legislation as entirely Unnecessary and denounced it 
as having been brought m at the behest of the private trading hanks 
which, he said, were hostile to the Labour Party. He claimed that 
the private hanks had nothing to fear from the present special 
account system, and were protected against discrimination, whereas 
the new system would seriously delay action by the Reserve Bank 
cmmfce* inflation. Dr. Evatt alleged that the real reason for the 
legislation was the successful competition of the Commonwealth 


Trading Bank against the private hanks, itR deposits having increased 
since 1945 (when it was first required by statute to compete with 
the private banks] from £50,000,000 to £200,000,000, and its loans 
having increased eightfold In 1956 it had had 500,000 customers, 
and the figure was increasing at a rate of 42,000 a. year. 

The four major banking Bills and the 10 subsidiary Bills 
were given a third reading by the House of Representatives on 
Nov. 20-27, the voting on the Reserve Bank Bill being 58 to 28, 
on the Commonwealth Banks Bill 50 to 27, on the Banking 
Bill 54 to 28, and on the Banking (Transitional Provisions) Bill 
53 to 29. When the Bills came up in the Senate, however, the 
Opposition mobilized every one of its members to oppose the 
Bill — including three Senators who were ill, and one who had 
recently undergone a serious operation and was brought to 
Parliament on a stretcher. As a result, the Government’s 
motion for the first reading of the Reserve Bank Bill and the 
Commonwealth Banks Bill was defeated on Nov. 27 on a lie 
vote (28 for and 28 against). In a second attempt on Dec, 3 to 
pass these Bills, the motion for the first reading was again 
rejected by a tie vote of 27-27. The Senate also rejected on 
the same date, and by the same lie vote, the Banking Bill and 
the Banking (Transitional Provisions) Bill, and defeated the 
10 subsidiary Bills by a voice vote. All the votes were taken 
without debate. 

When opening the new session of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment on Feb. 25, 1958, the Governor-General (Field-Marshal 
Sir William Slim) announced in the Speech from the Throne 
that the Government would reintroduce the four major banking 
Bills which had been rejected in the Senate. 

(Australian Parliamentary Report, Banking Legislation 1957 - 
Australian News and Information Bureau) (12918 C.) 


A. UNITED STATES. — Reductions in Federal Reserve 
Bank Rates, Stock Margin Requirements, and Reserve 
Requirements of Member Banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board approved on Nov, 14, 1957, a 
reduction in the discount rate from 3J per cent, to 3 per cent by 
the Federal Reserve Banks of New York, Atlanta, Richmond, 
and St. Louis, as from Nov. 15. Similar cuts look place in the 
discount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston on Nov, 
19 ; of the Federal Reserve Batiks of Philadelphia, Minneapolis, 
and Kansas (Tty on Nov. 22 ; of the Federal Reserve Banks of 
Chicago, Cleveland, and San Francisco on Nov. 28 ; and of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas on Dec. 2. 


A spokesman oC the Federal Reserve Board stated on Nov. 14 
that blio discount rate had been reduced because the ” feverish surge 
in the economy ” had been worked off and inflationary pressure 
eased ; it was time, therefore, to change the rate to meet present 
economic conditions. The reductions (the first to bo effected after 
a throe-year period of rato increases) followed a noticeable decline 
of industrial and business activity, largely in the production of 
durable goods— -the downward trend being described, in the American 
Press as a “ mild business slow-down.” 


A further reduction m the discount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia from 3 per cent to 2} per cent 
was approved by the Federal Reserve Board on Jan. 21, 1958. 
Similar reductions were made by the Reserve Banks of New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Richmond, St. Louis, and Kansas 
City with effect from Jan. 24, followed by the Reserve Banks 
of Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, and Minneapolis. The Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, however, announced on Feb, 14 that it would 
continue its rate at 8 per cent. 

The new cut in the bank rate was an expression of increas- 
ing uneasiness over the continued recession in U.S. economic 
activity. According to the Federal Reserve Board’s report 
issued on Jan. 16, personal incomes had declined in December 
for the fourth successive month, whilst industrial output was 
at its lowest level for 18 mouths. 


Between the first and second reduction of discount rates the 
Federal Reserve Board had announced another credit-easing 
move on Jan. 15 by reducing margin requirements for stock 
purchases from 70 per cent to 50 per cent, with effect from 
Jan, 16. [Margin is the minimum percentage of cash a purchaser 
must put up to purchase stock,] 


AJU 


_ , movu lQ stimulate economic activity, the 

Federal Reserve Board announced on Feb. 19 that reserve 
requirements of member-banks would be reduced by | per cent ; 
viz., from 20 per cent to 10J per cent of net demand deposits 
for central Reserve city banks (New York and Chicago) : from 
18 per cent to 17 i per cent for Reserve city banks ; and from 
12 per cent to Hi per cent for country banks. The outs will 
release about $500,000,000 from present required reserves, and 
it was estimated that this would mean some $8,000,000,000 
more m available credit.— -(New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Financial Times, London) (Prey. rep. 15784 A.) 
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A. UGANDA. — Constitutional Developments. - 
Direct Elections to Legislative Council in 1958. - Common 
Roll Elections in 1961. - Rejection of Lukiko’s Petition 
for Discussions on Self-Government. - Split in Uganda 
National Congress. 

Proposals for the direct election of the 18 African repre- 
sentative members of the Uganda Legislative Council in 1958 
were published by the Government of Uganda on June 28, 
1957, after discussions with the district councils. The proposals 
were unanimously approved by the Legislative Council on 
Aug. 8 and accepted by the U.K. Government on Oct. 10, 1957. 
Details of the Government’s constitutional proposals and of the 
controversies preceding and arising from them are given below. 

Sir Andrew Cohen (then Governor of Uganda) had announced 
m the Legislative Council on April 24, 1956, that it was the 
policy of the Government of Uganda, with the full support of 
H.M. Government, to introduce direct elections on a common 
roll for representative members of the Legislative Council m 
1961, if an acceptable scheme could be arranged. The Govern- 
ment would therefore set up machinery in the next Legislative 
Council to work out details of the franchise, as well as a scheme 
to secure proper representation of non- African communities 
within the system of a common roll. At the next elections in 
1957 the members representing the Northern, Eastern, and 
Western provinces would be chosen as hitherto by district 
councils, but the live Baganda representatives would be 
directly elected, m accordance with the Buganda Agreement 
of 1955, if satisfactory arrangements could be agreed on with 
the Kabaka’s Government. Although the elections in Buganda 
would not be on a common roll, they would provide an 
opportunity of testing the method of direct elections in 
preparation for a country-wide examination of the problems 
of direct common-roll elections in 1961. 

The Governor’s statement was strongly criticized by the 
African Press and political organizations. 

The Uganda National Congress (U.N.C.), the largest political 
party in tho country, issued a statement on May 13, 1956, opposing 
the proposal that direct elections in 1957 should be confined to 
Buganda, and demanding that the Government should prepare the 
whole country for such elections ; while expressing its willingness to 
discuss representation of minorities, the U.N.C. questioned whether 
such safeguards as the Government desired wore necessary. The 
Central Council of Moslem Associations (a largely Asian organization, 
then newly formed) announced its full support for tho Governor’s 
statement oil Aug. 3, 1956 ; it added that if adequate and effective 
representation of non-African groups appeared hlcely to retard 
constitutional advance, “tho Moslem community would not insist 
upon tho reservation of minority representation.” 

It was announced on Nov. 22, 1956, that the Government’s 
proposals had been discussed in all districts and would be 
considered by a special committee of the Legislative Council 
appointed by the Governor. A report on discussions between 
representatives of the Protectorate Government and the 
Buganda Government, published at the same time, recom- 
mended that voters in Buganda should possess certain property, 
educational, or other qualifications. These recommendations, 
however, were subsequently rejected by the Lukiko (the 
Buganda Council), which adopted a resolution in favour of 
universal adult suffrage. Discussions were accordingly 
reopened in April 1957 with a different delegation representing 
Buganda. 

On June 28, 1957, the Uganda Government published 
amended proposals which provided for direct elections for the 
whole Protectorate. The report of the Elections Committee 
of the Legislative Council, and another report on the discus- 
sions between the Uganda and Buganda Governments, were 
published at the same time. 

The paper sotting out the Uganda Government’s revised proposals 
stated that the main objective remained the introduction of the 
common roll in 1961, hut that the Government was “ prepared to 
modify its views about the timing of the introduction of direct 
elections for African representatives from outside Buganda as a 
result of discussions held throughout the Protectorate, and because 
it is satisfied that it is preferable that these members should be 
elected on the same basis throughout the Protectorate.” To make 
tho necessary legislative and administrative arrangements, it would 
be necessary to prolong until 1958 the life of the Legislative Council, 
which was due to bo dissolved at the end of 1957. 

The Elections Committee recommended that every voter should 
he 21 or over and resident in his constituency, and should either 
(a) be an owner or genuine occupier of land ; (&) be able to read and 
write in the vernacular ; (c) have been employed continuously for 
seven years in the public services, agriculture, commerce, or mdustry ; 
or ( d ) have an income of £100 a year or property worth £400. 
Candidates should be at least 27 years of age ; he able to speak, 
read, and write English ; he registered voters of the administrative 
district in which they were standing for election ; and have an income 


of £200 a year or property worth £700. Agreement on similar qualifi- 
cations for voters and candidates had been reached between the 
Protectorate and Buganda Governments. 

A min ority report signed by three African members of the Elections 
Committee, including Dr. B. N. Kununka (general secretary of the 
U.N.G.), dissented from the view — expressed in the report — that 
the non- African communities should be represented on the repre- 
sentative side of the Legislative Council when the common-rod was 
introduced, and maintained that any common-roll system should 
not be weighted m favour of certain sections of the population. 



( Economist ) 

The legislative Council approved unanimously on Aug. 8, 
1957, a Government-sponsored motion asking H.M. Govern- 
ment to introduce direct elections for the 18 African repre- 
sentatives from all parts of Uganda except Karamoja (a 
backward district in north-eastern Uganda). Mr. J. V. Wild 
(the Administrative Secretary) stated during the debate that 
the proposed qualifications would make 70 to 80 per cent of 
African men and about 20 per cent of African women eligible 
for the franchise. He also announced that a seat would he 
found on the Government back-bench for a representative 
from Karamoja. 

The Lukiko had previously (July 30, 1957) adopted a 
motion approving the introduction in Buganda of direct 
elections for the Legislative Council. The principle of direct 
elections was subsequently endorsed by all the district councils 
except those of Ankole and Bugishu, and on Oct. 10 Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd (the U.K. Colonial Secretary, then visiting 
Uganda) announced that he had agreed to direct elections 
for the 18 African seats in question being held in 1958. 

A resolution approving the principle of a common roll with 
“ adequate and effective representation for minorities in 
the 19G1 elections was moved in the Legislative Council by 
Mr. C. H. Hartwell (the Chief Secretary) on Sept. 30, 1957, 
and after a four-day debate was approved on Oct. 3 by 34 
votes to 20. All African representative members voted against 
it. Mr. Hartwell explained that the concept of “ adequate 
representation ” referred to the number of seats, whilst by 
“ effective representation ” the Government meant that the 
electoral mechanism must be such as to ensure that the 
number of non-Africans regarded as adequate were in fact 
returned to the representative side. He gave an assurance 
that the Government had no intention of increasing the 
present number of non-African representatives. 

The Government’s attitude on this question also met with 
considerable African opposition, outside the Legislative Council. 
The Lukiko adopted a resolution on Aug. 19, 1957, protesting against 
the Government’s intention to link the introduction of direct elections 
with the Council’s acceptance of the principle of a common roll. 
The U.N.C. announced on Oct. 13 that it would instruct its members 
on the Council to resign if the Government pressed its “ totalitarian 
policies,” whilst the United Congress Party, which had broken away 
from the U.N.C. [see belowl, also announced that it was considering a 
boycott of the Council as a protest against Mr. Lennox-Boyd s decision 
that there should he no major constitutional changes before IW- 
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Two United Congress Party members of tbc Council, Ur. E. M. K. 
Muwazi (one of tho five members from Buganda) and Mr. David 
Lubogo (one of tho two members roprosonting the neighbouring 
district of Busoga), subsequently resigned their seats in November 
1957 on tho ground that tho Council was “ ignoring tho wishes of 
tho African people." The Buganda electoral college decided on 
Doe. 17 not to elect a successor to Dr. Muwazi, and called upon tlie 
four other Baganda members to resign, whilst the Bnsoga district 
council similarly decided not to roplaco Mr. Lubogo, After both 
bodies had reaffirmed thoir decision, Sir Frederick Crawford (Sir 
Andrew Cohen’s successor as Governor) announced on Jan. 13, 1958, 
that Dr. Muwazi’s seat would remain vacant, but that he (the 
Governor) would nominate a successor to Mr. Imbogo. The U.N.C. 
and tho Progressive Party dissociated themselves from the attitude 
of the Buganda electoral college and reiterated thoir decision to 
work for constitutional progress from within tho Council ; tho four 
other Baganda members likewise did nor resign from the Council. 

Three additional African members were nominated to the 
Council on Jan. 0, 1958, including a representative of Karamoja. 
Two of these new members took over the two votes formerly 
held by Sir Frederick Crawford as president of the Council, 
whilst the third replaced Mr. C. A. L. Richards, who had 
resigned his seat to devote himself fully to his duties as 
Resident of Buganda. 

Other recent political developments in Uganda are described 
below under cross-headings. 

Buganda and Toro Demands for Self-Government. 

The Lukiko unanimously approved on Feb. 14, 1957, a 
petition to the Queen asking for discussions m the near future 
between representatives of the Queen and of the Lukiko to 
“ make a definite policy which will lead us to self-government 
in a fixed time within the Commonwealth." 

After recalling that Buganda bad accepted British protection in 
1893, under an agreement signed by tho then Kabaka, the petition 
asserted that there had since been a departure fiom tho spirit of 
that agreement in three instances : (i) the deportation of tho Kabaka 
in 1953 , (li) proposals by the Protectorate Government for tho 
compulsory acquisition of land for a new railway ; and (ill) a plan 
for the establishment in Nairobi of a central supply organization for 
the ICast African military forces. Tho petition contended that the 
1955 agreement had not mentioned self-government because it had 
been concluded as the only moans of securing the Kabnlui’s return, 
and therefore “ other important political issues were not discussed.” 

Mr. Lcnriox-Boyd’s reply, which was handed to the Kaliluro 
(Chief Minister) of Buganda on April 5, 1957, stated that the 
IJ.K. Government saw no reason to alter the arrangement 
agreed upon in 1955 — viz., that there should be no major 
changes in the Constitution before 1961. 

"With reference to tho grievances mentioned, Mr. Ijennox-Boyd 
said that no useful purpose could be served by again discussing tho 
Kabaka’ a deportation ; that tho Protectorate Government was 
arranging for a test case in the courts on the railway land dispute ; 
and that the establishment of a central military supply organization 
in Nairobi would not affect the Governor’s control of the Forces in 
Uganda. Refuting tho statement that tho 1955 agreement had 
been entered into by Buganda mainly as a means of ensuring the 
Kabaka’ s return, Mr. Lonnox-Boyd pointed out that the discussions 
leading to the 1955 agreement, and the agreement itself, had covered 
many important issues unconnected with the return of tho Kabaka. 
In reply to the request for a meeting with “ representatives of the 
Queen,” Mr. Lennox-Boyd pointed out that the Governor of Uganda 
was the Queen’s representative and was always available for 
discussions. 

The Rukurato (Council) of the kingdom of Toro (in western 
Uganda) adopted a resolution on June 23, 1957, supporting 
Uganda’s evolution towards self-government on federal lines, 
as a means of preserving the position of the native rulers, 
rather than as a unitary State. On July 80 the Lukiko adopted 
a similar resolution opposing Uganda’s development as a 
unitary State, and advocating a system which would 
“strengthen firmly the position of the Kabaka and other 
native rulers." 

Lukiko *s Rejection of Direct Election of its Members. 

The Lukiko rejected on June 29, 1956, by 57 votes to 21, 
a motion that direct election of its own members should be 
introduced in 1958. 

The motion had been proposed by Mr. E. M. K. Mulira (leader of 
the Progressive Party) and was supported by the Katikiro (Mr. 
Kintu), who pointed out that they could not ask for direct election 
to the Legislative Council and reject it for themselves. [The Lukiko 
consists of the Kabaka’s Ministers, 20 saza (county) chiefs, six 
nominees of the Kabaka,, 50 members chosen by electoral colleges, 
and 20 elected by saza councils.] After the vote Mr. Mulira, Mr. I. K. 
Mnsazi (president of the TJ.N.O.). and Mr Joseph Kiwanuka 
(chairman of the U.N.C.) walked out as a protest The Speaker 
(Mr. Kasule) subsequently ordered the expulsion of Mr. Mulira from 
the Lukiko on the ground that he had “broken custom ” by walking 
out. 


Split in Uganda National Congress. 

Dissensions among the leadership of the U.N.C. during 
1956-57 culminated in an open split at the annual congress on 
June 30, 1937, when 47 delegates walked out m protect against 
alleged irregularities in the election of the leadership. The 
dissenting delegates subsequently formed the United Congress 
Parly, whose leaders included several former members of the 
U.N.C. executive — among them I)r. Muwazi, Mr, Lubogo, 
and Mr. J. L. Zaire, legal adviser to the Lukiko. 

The U.N.C. had previously issued a manifesto on May 12, 1957, 
declaring that its objective was the complete independence of Uganda 
as a full member of the British Commonwealth, It defined its 
immediate aims as ( 1 ) direct elections throughout Uganda on a 
basis of universal sulhugo , ( 2 ) the unity of Uganda’s tribes as an 
Afiican nation, with preservation of tribal institutions ; (3) 

Africanization of tho Civil Service ; (4) tho creation of opportunities 
for Africans in trade, commerce, and industry. 

Alleged Conspiracy against the Kabaka. 

Mr. Kiwanuka was arrested by order of the Buganda Govern- 
ment on Jan. 14, 1958, on a charge of conspiring to procure by 
bribery the assassination of die Kabaka, of Mr. Kintu, and of 
three other prominent Baganda. Mr. Musazi, for whose arrest 
a warrant had been issued, gave himself up on the following 
day, but no el large was brought against him. The hearing of 
the case against Mr. Kiwanuka (who had been released on bail) 
was adjourned indefinitely by the chief court of Buganda on 
Jan. 24, afLer the prosecution had stated that investigations 
were taking longer than had been anticipated. 

Speaker of Legislative Council. - New Sent of Government, 

Sir John Gridin, a former Chief Justice of Uganda, was 
appointed the first Speaker of the Legislative Council on 
Nov. 18, 1957. 

Sir Frederick Crawford, tlie Governor, informed the 
Legislative Council on Jan. 18, 1938, that the seat of the 
Protectorate Government would be moved from Entebbe 
to Kampala.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Constitutional Reform, 14356 A ; 14034 A 5 
Buganda Agreement, 14481 A 5 Governor, 15032 E.) 

Note. As shown on the map on page 16035, the Uganda Protec- 
torate consists of the Kingdom of Buganda and the Northern, 
Eastern and Western provinces, Tho people of Buganda are known 
as tho Baganda ; their language is Lugancla. 


A. PANAMA. — • Assassination of President Rcmdn. - 
Defendants acquitted of Complicity, - Release of Ex- 
President Guizado. 

The trial opened in Panama City on Oct, 21, 1957, of Sefior 
Ruben Miro on a charge of complicity in the assassination of 
President Remdn on Jan. 2, 1955, Six other defendant* 
(five men and one woman) were also tried the men on the 
same charge as Sr. Miro, and the woman for having allegedly 
harboured one of the accused. 

The prosecution rested almost entirely on a confession 
which Sr. Miro was alleged to have made after the murder of 
President Rem6n ; this confession, however, was subse- 
quently retracted, and Sr. Miro pleaded not guilty at the 
trial. After extensive hearings, all seven defendants were 
acquitted on Dee. 6 and immediately released. Ex- President 
Guizado, who had been serving a sentence of six years and 
eight months on a charge of being an accessory to the assassina- 
tion, was also released from gaol on Dee. 10, after serving 
almost three years of his sentence. •* (New York Times) 

(Prev, rep. 14x61 B $ X 4053 A.) 

B. ITALY - PERSIA. — New Trade Agreement. 

A new trade and payments agreement between Italy and 
Persia was signed in Rome on Jan. 29, 1958. 

Replacing an agreement of 11)52, It provided for an Increase In 
the volume of Italo-Bersian trade from 15,800,000,000 lire during 
the first ton months of 1957 to -10, 000, 000, 000 Urn a year, and removed 
all Persian import restrictions on Italian exports of capital equipment 
and industrial machinery. Italian exports to Persia (for which 
quotas wore fixed) will include cotton, woollen, and artificial-fibre 
textiles and yams ; lorries, buses, and motor ears ; tyres ; agricul- 
tural machinery ; pharmaceutical products ; cement ; cables, etc. 
Italy may also supply small ships and aircraft. The principal Persian 
exports to Italy will bo raw cotton and oil -seeds, as well as timber, 
carpets, hides, ores, wool, and silk, 

The agreement abolished the existing clearing arrangement 
and introduced the new multilateral lira system in Its place. 
The trade arrangements will be valid for one year in the first 
instance, but wall continue until notice of termination is given. 
(Corriere dTnformazione, Milan) (Prev. rep. 15837 A.) 
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A. SAMOA. — Constitutional Development. - Intro- 
duction of Ministerial System. - New Zealand Reparation 
Estates transferred to Public Corporation. 

Two Bills granting the Trust Territory of Western Samoa 
an increased degree of self-government * were passed by the 
New Zealand Parliament in 1956 and 1957. The first of these 
provided that the High Commissioner might entrust elected 
as well as official members of the Executive Council with the 
responsibility for Government departments, whilst the second 
established ministerial government, with the Executive 
Council functioning as a Council of Ministers. Statements 
issued by the New Zealand Government emphasized that 
these changes were intended to be preparatory to the intro- 
duction of a full system of Cabinet government in 1960. 
Details of these and other recent constitutional developments 
are given below. 

A Samoan constitutional convention held in December 1954 
had put forward the following recommendations : 

(1) A single Legislature should replace the existing 26-member 
Legislative Assembly and the Fono of Faipule (an advisory council 
of 41 members). The Legislature should be presided over by a 
Speaker elected by tlio House, and should consist of 41 elected 
Samoan members, five elected European members, and two official 
members (the Ministers of Justice and Finance). 

(2) The Legislature should have power to make all laws necessary 
for the peace, order, and good government of Western Samoa, 
subject only to the suspensory veto of the Head of State and to any 
restrictions which might be advisable owing to Samoa’s relationship 
with New Zealand. “ Reserved ” subjects would remain as they 
were for the present, but should be reviewed as constitutional changes 
took place. 

(3) Elections should be held every three yearn, and the Legislature 
should not be dissolved save for these triennial elections. In the 
Samoan constituencies, only matai (chiefs) should have the right to 
vote and to bo nominated as candidates. Elections should be by 
secret ballot, but any candidate nominated by a majority of the 
matai of the constituency should bo declared elected. 

(4) The two Fautua should bo the first Head of State, acting 
together and with equal powers. Their term should be for life, but 
legal provision should be made to permit them to resign at any time. 
Future vacancies in the position should be filled in a manner decided 
by the Legislature. 

(5) A Premier and Cabinet should control the executive from the 
time when the now Legislature was established. The Premier should 
be chosen by the Legislature, and could be dismissed by the Head of 
State only after a vote of no-confldonco passed by two-thirds of its 
members. On the dismissal or resignation of the Premier, Parliament 
should not bo dissolved but should elect another Premier. 

(6) The Premier should choose his Cabinet from the elected members 
with the Legislature’s approval. For the time being, two official 
members (the Ministers of Justice and Finance) should be included 
in the Cabinet, 

(7) The Government should control its own Public Service through 
a Public Service Commissioner. 

(8) The special relationship between Western Samoa and New 
Zealand should be maintained indefinitely, although its form might 
change with changing circumstances and constitutional developments. 
There should be a New Zealand representative in Western Samoa, 
whose status, powers, and functions would depend upon the nature 
of the relationship between the N.Z. and Samoan Governments. 

The New Zealand Government’s proposals for the constitu- 
tional development of Western Samoa were contained in a 
memorandum sent to the High Commissioner on Dee. 26, 
1955, and were endorsed in principle at a joint session of the 
Samoan Legislative Assembly and the Fono of Faipule in 
February 1956. 

The memorandum accepted the convention’s recommendations in 
general, but proposed a number of amendments, the most important 
of which were as follows : (1) power to dissolve the Legislature 
before its three-year term was completed should be vested in the 
High Commissioner, and after his establishment in the Head of 
State. (2) The Legislature should be able to remove the Premier by 
a simple majority vote of no-confidcnce. (3) While accepting the 
recommendation for restriction of the franchise, the N.Z. Government 
hoped that universal suffrage would eventually be adopted. 

The memorandum proposed that full Cabinet government should 
be achieved by the following stages : (1) As from 1956, the elected 
as well as the official members of the Executive Council should be 
responsible for departments allotted to them. The High Commis- 
sioner and the Fautua would continue to be members of the Executive 
Council (over which the High Commissioner would preside) and of 
the Legislature. (2) Ministerial government, with the Executive 
Council functioning as a Council of Ministers, would be established 
when the new Legislature was set up in 1957. The High Commis- 
sioner and the Fautua would still be members of the Executive 
Council, over which the High Commissioner would preside, but 
would cease to be members of the Legislature, which would be 
presided over by an elected Speaker and led by a Leader of Govern- 
ment Business. (3) Cabinet government would be introduced, it was 


hoped, in 1960. The Premier would then preside over the Council of 
Ministers and lead the Legislature, and the High Commissioner and 
the Fautua would no longer attend Council meetings. 

“ With full Cabinet government thus established,” the memo- 
randum stated, “ there would remain only one more step to be taken 
before it could be said that self-government had been finally 
achieved — namely, the change in status of the representative of 
New Zealand and the assumption by the Head of State of the proper 
powers and functions of that office. When this should be done would 
be the subject of discussions between the new Government of Western 
Samoa and the Government of New Zealand/’ 

The Samoa Amendment Act, 1956, providing for the 
assumption of departmental responsibilities by elected members 
of the Executive Council, was passed by the N.Z. House of 
Representatives in the summer of that year and came into 
force on Sept. 1, 1956. Under the provisions of this Act, 
four Samoan members of the Legislative Assembly assumed 
responsibility for the Departments of Agriculture, Lands, 
Education, and Health. 

The Samoa Amendment Act, 1957, which received its third 
reading in the N.Z. House of Representatives on Oct. 9, 1957, 
increased the number of Samoan elected members of the 
Executive Council — who were to be known as Ministers — from 
four to five. The High Commissioner was required to consult 
the Executive Council and to act upon its advice in the exercise 
of his powers, except those relating to defence, external affairs, 
the title to Crown Land, and certain other matters. The Act 
also abolished the Fono of Faipule and increased the size of 
the Legislative Assembly, in accordance with the constitutional 
convention’s recommendations. It also laid down that the 
Assembly should meet at least once a year and be elected for a 
three-year term, but might be prorogued or dissolved by the 
High Commissioner. 

In the elections to the Assembly which took place on 
Nov. 15, 1957, voting took place in only 10 of the 41 consti- 
tuencies. Of the remaining Samoan members, 26 were returned 
unopposed and five were nominated by a majority of the 
matai in their constituencies. 

The N.Z House of Representatives passed on Oct. 24, 1956, 
an Act establishing a corporation (the Western Samoan Trust 
Estates Corporation) to administer the assets of the New 
Zealand Reparation Estates for the benefit of the people of 
Western Samoa. 

The estates comprise cocoa and coconut plantations, bush land, 
and buildings which wore taken over from German owners when 
N.Z. forces occupied the German colony of Samoa m 1914, and were 
subsequently granted to the N.Z. Government as war reparations. 
Since 1945 the profits from the estates had been used to finance 
projects for the social and economic advancement of the Samoan 
people. The estates, which are the largest single employer of labour 
and the largest taxpayer in Western Samoa, cover 33,245 acres and 
are valued at £1,104,065. 

The estates were handed over on April 1, 1957, to the 
corporation, which consists of the Director of Agriculture of 
Western Samoa, a general manager, four Samoan directors 
appointed by the High Commissioner, and a director appointed 
by the New Zealand Minister of Island Territories. 

(The Dominion, Wellington - N.Z. External Affairs Department) 

(Prev. rep. 12824 B.) 

B. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — The Sea Gravimeter. 

The U.S. Committee for the International Geophysical Year 

announced on Dec. 13, 1957, that successful tests had been 
carried out of a new instrument — known as the sea gravimeter 
— winch would make it possible to determine the density of the 
earth’s crust beneath all the oceans of the world. The new 
device was developed in 1955 by Dr. Anton Graf, of Munich, 
and Dr. J. Lamar Worzel, Professor of Geology at Columbia 
University, and had undergone successful tests on a route from 
Long Island (N.Y.) 200 miles south-eastward into the Atlantic. 
The instrument was mounted on a gyro-stabilized platform 
installed in a guided-missile ship, U.S.S. Compass Island , and 
had accurately determined the density of the earth’s crust over 
the route taken. 

The sea gravimeter can detect changes of one-millionth of 
the value of gravity at the earth’s surface. It is expected to be 
used extensively in the oceanographical researches being carried 
out as part of the I.G.Y. programme. (New York Times) 

C. FRANCE. — Population passes 44,000,000-mark. 

The National Statistical Institute announced on Feb. 26 that 
the population of France had passed the 44,000,000-mark, being 
44,289,000 at Jan. 1, 1958— an increase of 435,000 during 1957. 
It was stated that this increase was partly due to the influx of 
over 100,000 foreign workers. Births totalled 805,000 in 1957, 
against 803,000 in 1950, and deaths 520,000, against 542,000. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev* rep. 15577 A*) 
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A. SOVIET UNION.— Agricultural Policy. - Sale of 
State-owned Machinery and Tractors to Collective 
Farms. - Adoption of M. Khrushchev’s Proposals. 

In a speech at Minsk on Jan. 22 to a conference of agri- 
cultural workers, M. Khrushchev suggested the elimination of 
the State-owned machine and tractor stations (which rent out 
most of the agricultural machinery used by the collective 
farms) and the sale of their machinery to the collective farms. 
M. Khrushchev’s proposals were approved on Feb. 26 by the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. 

M. Khrushchov said that the concentration of machinery in the 
machine and tractor stations had been justified when the collective 
farms wovo small and could not use new equipment economically. 
Since then, however, they had been enlargod, until somo had as much 
as nearly 50,000 acres, and they wore therefore now m a position to 
make rational use of equipment. Gram and other crops cost much 
less to produce on State farms — which owned their own machinery — 
than on collective farms, because of the many overhead expenses 
at the machine and tractor stations. The collective farms and the 
machine and tractor stations each had their own managerial appara- 
tus, with the result that “ there are two masters on the same land, 
and where there are two masters there cannot be good order . . . ” 

Ilo therefore suggested that part of the machinery owned by the 
machine and tractor stations (o.g. tractors, cultivators, seed drills, 
and soil -tilling implements) should be sold to the collective farms. 
The machine and tractor stations should be entrusted with repairs 
and with the sale of spare parts and machines, and should rent out 
machines which it was not advantageous for tho collective farms to 
buy — o.g, land reclamation equipment and road-making machinery. 
Emphasizing that this change would put an end to “ the bureaucratic 
distribution of machinery from the centre,” M Khrushchev com- 
mented : “ Today, unfortunately, there is much disorder in this 
matter, which causes huge losses to tho State. Tho machine and 
tractor stations take a machine even if they do not need it. No flax 
is sown, but they get flax combines ; no cabbages are grown, but they 
receive machines for sowing cabbage seed. As a result, much equip- 
ment is unused for years, and State funds amounting to hundreds of 
millions of roubles are turned into dead capital.” 

M. Khrushchev stated that his proposal was being studied by the 
Communist Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers. 
If it was approved, the same procedure might be followed as in tho 
case of the reorganization of industrial management [see 15575 A) — 
i.o. “ theses ” would be published for general discussion, and a 
session of the Supreme Soviet would be convened. Tho process of 
reorganization, however, might bo spread over two or throe yours, 
as some collective farms wore not m a position to buy the necessary 
equipment and organize its proper utilization immediately. 

A policy of transferring the machine and tractor stations to 
the collective farms had been approved by the Communist 
Party Central Committee as far back as 1030, but was reversed 
a few months later. The possibility of reverting to such a 
policy was discussed by Stalin in his Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the U.S.S.R.. published in 1952, but was rejected 
by him on the grounds that the collective farms would be 
ruined by the expense of replacing obsolete machinery, and 
that such a change would be a step away from Communism. 
M. Khrushchev’s proposals therefore represented a continuation 
both of his campaign against “ bureaucracy ” in the organiza- 
tion of economic life, and of the attack on Stalin’s economic 
theories launched at the 20th Communist Party congress in 
February 1956 [see 14745 A]. 

The Soviet Ministry of Agriculture announced on Oct. 24, 
1957, that nearly 90,000,000 acres of virgin land (more than the 
total cultivated area of France, Italy, Western Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Sweden) had been brought under cultivation in the eastern 
part of the U.S.S.R. since 1954, with the result that output 
of grain had increased by nearly 24,500,000 tons. More than 

7.500.000 acres had been ploughed up during 1957, mainly in 
Kazakhstan and Siberia, and an additional 30,000,000 to 

37.500.000 acres would be brought into cultivation within the 
next two or three years in Siberia, the Urals, and the south- 
eastern part of the Russian Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15899 A 5 15690 B.) 

B. SWITZERLAND. — Air Force. - Purchase of 100 
Jet Fighters from Britain. 

An order for 100 Hawker Hunter turbo-jet fighters was 
placed by the Swiss Government on Jan. 29 with the Hawker 
Aircraft Company. The Swiss National Council (the Lower 
House) had approved the transaction earlier the same day by 
123 votes to II, the Council of States having already given its 
approval in December. The aircraft will cost £13,000,000 
(312,800,000 Swiss francs) and will be delivered by the end of 
I9S£>4 They will replace the 75 Vampire fighters bought by 
Switzerland from Britain in 1947*— (Neue Ziircher Zeitung) 

(Prev, rep, 8694 C.) 


C. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, January and 
February 1958. - British Book Production in 1957. 

Selected books published m Great Britain and the United 
States arc given below : 

Great Britain. Abrahams, Peter-—” Jamaica : An Island Mosaic..*' 
(II.M. Stationery Office, Corona Library, 25 m ) 

Baines, Prank — ” Look Towards tho Hon.” An Autobiography. 
(Eyro arid Hpottiswoodo, 21s.) 

do la Bodoyoro, Michael— 1 “Tho Meddlesome Friar.” Tlio ( JonlUot 
between Savonarola and Pope Alexander VI. (dolUiiH, 18 h.) 

Bounin, Georges (editor)--*' Bismarck and the Holionzollmi 
Candidature for the Spanish Throne." The Documents in tho 
German Diplomatic Archives. (Ghetto and VVindus, 42 m.) 

Bruce, Maurice — ” Tho Shaping of the Modern World, 1870-1939 : 
Volume I — The World to 1914.” (Hutchinson, 42 h.) 

Campboll, Peter — “ French Electoral Systems and Elections, 
1789-1957.” (Faber and Faber, 21s.) 

Cobb, Bolton--” Tho First Detectives." (Faber and Faber, 15s.) 

Connell, John- -"The ‘Office*: A Study of British Foreign 
Policy and its Makers, 1919-1951.” (Allan Wingate, 25s.) 

Davidson, Basil Turkestan Alive: New Travels in Chinese 
Central Asia " (( -ape, 25s.) 

Guppy, Nicholas - ” Wtd-Wai * Through the Forests North of 
tho Amazon.” (John Murray, 28s.) 

Ilomlow, Joyce— “The History of Fanny Burney.” (Oxford 
University Press, 35s.) 

Il0yer, Liv Nansen - ” Nansen : A Family Portrait,” Translated 
from tho Norwegian. (Longmans, 30s.) 

Jones, L. I<3. (Sir Lawrence Jones) Georgian Afternoon.” 
Autobiography, Volume HI. (Rupert Dart ‘Davis, 2ts.) 

Konnan, Goorgo F.~ Russia, the Atom, and the West." Tho 
B.B.O. Keith Lectures for 1957. (Oxford University Press, 10s. Od.) 

Linn, Bettina — ** A Letter to Elizabeth.” A Novel. (Ohullo and 
Windus, 15s.) 

Lodwiek, John (with D. 1L Young) **•” Gulborikinn.” An Inter- 
pretation of Calouste Sarkis Gulbenklan. (Uolnomaim* 21s.) 

MacIntyre, Captain Donald--” Jutland.” (Evans, 18s.) 

Martin, K. W.— “Where London Ends: English Provincial Life 
after 1750.” (Phoenix Bouse, 30s.) 

Mehta, Vod— ” Face to Face,” Tho Autobiography of a Blind 
Indian Student. (Collins, 16s.) 

Namier, Sir Lewis—- “Vanished Supremacies.” Essays in European 
History, 1812-1918. (Bamish Hamilton, 18s.) 

O’Connor, Philip— “ Memoirs of a Public Baby.” (Faber and 
Faber, 18s.) 

Powell, DiIvh— “A n Affair of tho Heart,*’ Three Post-war 
Journeys to Groeco. Olodder and Stoughton, 2 Is.) 

Salvesen, Sylvia—' “ Forgive*-- But do not Forgot.” A Norwegian 
Woman’s Experiences in Ravonsbrhck Concentration Camp. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian. (Hutchinson, 2 Is.) 

Hansom, William — ” Tho Tolcle and the Sun : Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark” (Hogarth Press, 18s.) 

Slater, Humphrey, and Barnett, Corelli—” The Channel Tunnel.” 
(Allan Wingato, 21a.) 

Stowart, J. D. — “ British Pressure Groups : Their Role in 
Relation to tho House of Commons. ” (Oxford University Press, 30 b.) 

Swan, Michael—-” The Marches of El Dorado : British Guiana, 
Brazil, Venezuela.” (Cape, 25s.) 

Warner, Oliver—” A Portrait of Lord Nelson.” (Chatto and 
Windus, 30s.) 

Watson-Watt, Sir Robert - ” Three Steps to Victory.” The 
Story of the Development of Radar. (Odhams, 30s,) 

West, Morris — ” Children of tho Hun.” Tho Htory of Father Mario 
BorolU and tho House of tho Urchins at Naples, (Holnmumm, I Oh.) 

Wilding, Norman, and Laundy, Philip ” An Encyclopaedia of 
Parliament.” (Cassell, 63s.) 

United States. Acheson, Doan-—” Power and Diplomacy.” (Harvard 
University Press, 83.00) 

Ashmore, Harry 8.—” An Epitaph for Dixie.” (William, Norton, 
New York, 83.50) 

“Clarence Harrow: Attorney for the Damned,” Edited by 
Arthur Weinberg, with Foreword by Justice William O. Douglas. 
(Simon and Schuster, New York, 80.50) 

Corwin, Edward S.— ■“ Tho President : Office and Powers.” 
(Now York University Press, 8(5.50) 

British publishers issued the record number of 20,719 titles 
m 1957 — the first year in which the figure had exceeded the 

20,000 mark. The figures were the highest ever recorded 
both for new titles (14,798) and for reprints and new editions 
(5,921). — (Ed. K.C.A. - Times Literary Supplement) 

(Prev, rep. 15935 A 5 *5398 A -> 

D. PARAGUAY. — Re-election of President Stroessner. 
General Alfredo Stroessner was re-elected President of 

Paraguay on Feb. 9 for a further five-year term, in an election 
at which he was the only candidate and at which no Opposition 
Parties were permitted. President Stroessner stood as the 
candidate of the Colorado party, the only political organization 
allowed in the country. A 00-member Chamber of Deputies 
was elected at the same time, all nominations being presented 
by the Colorados on a single list* — (New York Times) 

(Prev* rep* *3688 D.) 
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A. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION. — Creation of European Nuclear 
Energy Agency. - The Eurochemic Company. 

Two new European agencies functioning within the frame- 
work of the O.E.E.C. came officially into existence on Feb. 1 : 
(a) the European Nuclear Energy Agency, which will co- 
ordinate nuclear research and development between member- 
countries for peaceful purposes ; and ( b ) the European 
Company for the Chemical Processing of Irradiated Fuel 
(Eurochemic), a joint undertaking in which 12 of the O.E.E.C. 
countries will participate. The statute of the European 
Nuclear Energy Agency had been signed on Dec. 20, 1957, 
after preparatory studies extending over 15 months. 

The European Nuclear Energy Agency will be a specialized agency 
established within the framework of the O.E.E.C. and under the 
authority of its Council. It will promote the establishment of joint 
undertakings by the O.E.E.C. countries, discuss their research and 
production programmes for nuclear energy, study their requirements 
for raw materials and capital equipment, promote the liberalization 
of trade in these products, develop facilities for the training of 
specialists, and help to harmonize national legislation, in particular 
as regards the safeguarding of public health, prevention of accidents, 
third-party liability, and atomic risk assurance. 

In carrying out these tasks, the Agency will take into account the 
work done by other international organizations and will, as far as 
possible, call on them for assistance In particular, it will establish 
close co-operation with Euratom. 

The exclusively peaceful character of the Agency's objectives 
is ensured by a security control guaranteeing that the operation of 
the joint undertaking, together with the materials, equipment or 
services provided by the Agency, cannot be used for military purposes. 
The basic rules of this security control are laid down m a special 
convention, and closely follow those defined in the statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and the Euratom Treaty. 
They provido for an examination of all plant subject to control ; 
a system, of quantitative control for nuclear fuel ; on-the-spot 
supervision by international inspectors ; and, in cases of non- 
observance, the possibility of imposing penalties by a majority vote. 
Provision is made for an international tribunal to settle certain 
disputes to which the exercise of control may give rise. 

As the Euratom countries have established a complete system of 
security control, it is specified that control on Euratom territory 
will bo exercised by its bodies under conditions to be settled by an 
agreement between the Agency and Euratom. Provision is also 
made for co-operation with the International Atomic Energy Agency 
in regard to control. 

The Eurochemic Company. This Company will build and operate 
a plant for the chemical treatment of irradiated fuel (i.e. the produc- 
tion of plutonium) which will be erected at the Nuclear Research 
Centre at Mol (Belgium). The plant will have a capacity for treating 
approximately 100 tons of natural or slightly enriched uranium per 
annum. It is expected to cost 12 million E.P.U. units of account 
($12,000,000, or 5,040 million Erenoh francs) and to bo in operation 
by 1961. 

The undertaking is constituted as a European Company, with a 
capital of 20,000,000 E.P.U. units of account ($20,000,000, or 8,400 
million French francs), set up under an international convention 
with the participation of Governments, public institutions, and 
semi -public or private undertakings. The Company’s capital will 
ho divided into 400 shares, each of the nominal value of 50,000 units 
of account, to bo initially subscribed and allotted as follows : 

Shares E.P.U. Units 




of Account 

Austrian Government . . 

20 

1,000,000 

Belgian Government 

44 

2,200,000 

Danish Government 

22 

1,100,000 

French Commissariat A VEnergie Atomique . , 

68 

3,400,000 

German Federal Government 

68 

3,400,000 

Italian Comiiato Nazionale per le Ricerche 



Nucleart 

44 

2,200,000 

Norwegian Government 

20 

1,000,000 

Netherlands Government 

30 

1,500,000 

Portuguese Junta de Energia Nuclear 

6 

300,000 

Swedish Aktiebalaget Atomenergi 

32 

1,600,000 

Swiss Government 

30 

1,500,000 

Turkish Government . . 

16 

800,000 


One E.P.U. unit -one U.S. dollar or 420 French francs. 


Other Projects. The O.E.E.C. announced on Fob. 1 that the 
following European projects were also under discussion : (l) a 
project for the joint operation of the reactor built at Halden (Norway) 
by the Norwegian Institute for Atomic Energy ; (2) the establish- 
ment of a homogeneous aqueous reactor at the British Research 
Centre at Winfrith Heath (Dorset) ; and (3) a study of the possi- 
bilities for the production of heavy water in Iceland by using 
geothermic energy (i.e. the hot water from geysers, which provide 
an abundant source of heat at exceptionally low cost). 

Professor Pierre Huet, a French jurist, was appointed 
Director of the European Nuclear Energy Agency and took 
up his post on Feb. 1. General Counsel (conseiller juridique) of 
the O.E.E.C. since 1948, he was responsible for the work 


within the O.E.E.C. secretariat which led to the setting-up 
of the Agency. He was formerly professor at the Institut des 
hautes etudes Internationales in Paris. 

The chairman of the Eurochemic Company is Dr. Erich 
Pohland, of the Federal German Ministry of Atomic Affairs, 
and its vice-chairman is Dr. Erik Svenke, head of the Industrial 
Division of the Swedish Atomic Energy Agency ( Aktiebalaget 
Atomenergi), 

The European Nuclear Energy Agency was the tliird 
European organization to be created by the O.E.E.C., following 
the establishment of the European Productivity Agency and the 
European Payments Umon. (O.E.E.C. Information Division) 

(Prev. rep. 15097 A.) 

B. POLAND. — Increased U.S. Economic Aid. - Sale 
of U.S. Surplus Farm Products. - Large U.S. Credit. 

An economic aid agreement between Poland and the 
United States was signed in Washington on Feb. 15, following 
negotiations which had begun m October last. It provided 
for (1) the sale to Poland of U.S. surplus farm products worth 
$73,000,000 at world market prices, against payment in 
zlotys ; (2) the extension to Poland of a $25,000,000 credit 
for the purchase of additional agricultural products, raw 
materials, machinery, and medical equipment. 

It was announced that the sales of agricultural surplus products 
would cover the following items : 40,000 tons of wheat ($25,700,000), 

165.000 tons of barley ($7,200,000), 50,000 tons of maize ($2,600,000), 

20.000 tons of sorghum ($800,000), 100,000 bales of cotton, 
($16,800,000), 26,000 tons of soya oil or cotton-seed oil ($9,900,000) 
and 15,000 tons of powdered milk ($3,300,000). Approximate sea 
transport costs were estimated at $6,700,000, making a total of 
$73,000,000. 

The zlotys received from the sale of these products will be used 
chiefly for the payment of U.S. Embassy expenses in Warsaw. It 
was provided, however, that as from March 19C3 Poland would buy 
hack the unused zlotys for dollars, at the rate of $2,810,000 a year. 

The goods to be supplied against credit will comprise — machinery 
and installations for the food, leather, textile and metallurgical 
industries ($5,400,000); medical equipment ($1,000,000); articles 
supplementing industrial production ($4,000,000) ; raw and pro- 
cessed hides ($2,400,000) ; artificial silk yam ($1,000,000) ; artificial 
fibres, e.g. dynol and orlon ($1,000,000); plastics ($1,000,000); 
and tinned fruit juices and preserves ($200,000). Cost of sea transport 
was estimated at $9,000,000, making a total of $25,000,000. 

The credit [which will come from the President’s special assistance 
fund] will be administered by the Export-Import Bank. It will be 
paid m dollars and will bear interest at 4$- per cent per annum, 
repayments being made over a 20 -year period beginning m 1963. 

It was also announced that both sides had agreed to discuss 
additional measures to facilitate U.S. -Polish trade, including the 
possibility of extending U.S. preferential treatment to Poland. 

The agreement — -which covered the financial year 1957-58 — 
was the second of its kind, following the earlier agreement 
concluded on June 7, 1957. — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Polish Embassy Press Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. K5606 D.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Clean Air Act to come into 
Operation on June 1. 

The Minister of Housing and Local Government (Mr. Henry 
Brooke) announced on Feb. 0 that he had made regulations 
naming June 1 as the second “ appointed day ” for the entry 
into force of the Clean Air Act. As from that date ( 1 ) emission 
of dark smoke from chimneys would be banned ; and (ii) 
emissions of grit and dust would have to be reduced. 

The regulations will make the pollution of air by dark smoke 
from any chimney an offence punishable by fines up to £100. It 
will apply to factories, shops, and offices, as well as to the funnels of 
ships and railway engines. House -chimneys will also be subject to 
the ban, but it was pointed out by a Ministry spokesman that in 
practice they rarely produced “ dark smoke,” which is defined in 
the Act as smoke “ as dark or darker than shade 2 on the Ringel- 
mann Chart.” [The Ringelmann Chart was devised more than 60 
years ago by Professor Ringelmann, a Frenchman, and has been 
used for some tune by smoke inspectors in the U.S.A. in enforcing 
the “ clean air ** legislation m that country. The Ringelmann shade 
card is graduated from 0 (no smoke) to 5 (dense black).] 

Emissions of grit and dust will also have to be reduced from 
June l, as stated above. After that date all now furnaces for burning 
pulverized fuel, or more than one ton an hour of other solid fuels, 
will have to be equipped with gnt- and dust-arresting plant approved 
by the local authority. In the case of other new and existing furnaces 
(except for small domestic boilers) failure to take practicable steps 
to minimize the emission of gnt and dust will be an offence. 

Much of the Clean Air Act has been m force since Dec. 31, 
1956, including those sections which give local authorities 
powers to establish smoke-control areas in which householders 
must burn smokeless fuel. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15374 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES - SOVIET UNION. — Agreement 
on Development of Cultural Relations. 

An agreement on the development of cultural and other 
exchanges between the Soviet Union and the United States was 
signed m Washington on Jan. 27 by M. Zarubin, the Soviet 
Ambassador, and Mr. Lacey, special assistant to the Secretary 
of State. 

The question, of U.S. -Soviet cultural relations had first been 
discussed at the Genova ** summit ” conference m 1955. Further 
impetus leading to the opening of negotiations on this subjoct had 
been given by an interview with M. Khrushchev which was televised 
and broadcast by the Columbia Broadcasting System on Juno 2, 
1957, and was estimated to have been heard by 100,000,000 people in 
the United States. In the course of this interview M. Khrushchov 
expressed his support for the exchange of cultural delegations and 
the development of contacts between the two peoples as a step 
towards the normalization of Soviet- American relations. 

Following M Khrushchov's broadcast, the U.S. Government 
proposed on June 24 that an agreement should be reached m principle 
at an early date for the regular exchange of unconaored radio and 
television broadcasts. The Soviet reply (July 26), whilst expressing 
willingness to discuss this proposal, suggested that the scope of the 
negotiations should be widened to cover the whole field of cultural 
relations. This was accepted by the State Department on Ang. 10, 
and talks accordingly began on Oct, 28. 

The terms of the agreement were as follows : 

(1) Radio and television broadcasts would be exchanged, including 
broadcasts devoted to discussion of international political problems. 
The texts of broadcasts on political subjects would be exchanged in 
advance, and if cither party considered that any such broadcast 
would not contribute to a betterment of Soviet-U.S. relations, the 
exchange would not take place. 

(2) Delegations of specialists m various branohos of industry, 
agriculture, and medicine, writers, composers, artists, and repre- 
sentatives of youth and women’s organizations, would be exchanged 
during 1958. A proposal to exchange delegations of mombors of 
Congress and the Supreme Soviet would he the subject of further 
discussions. 

(3) Negotiations between the cinema mdustrios of both countries 
for the sale and purchase of films would opon immediately, whilst 
negotiations on the possibility of organizing, joint production of 
films would begin not later than May 1958. Delegations of film tech- 
nicians would be exchanged in order that they might study the other 
country’s production methods. 

(4) Provision was made for the exchange of a number of orchestras, 
ballet companies, and musicians ; e.g. the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra would visit the U.S.S.R. in 1958, and the Bolshoi Theatre 
Ballet would visit the United States in 1959. 

(5) The Academies of Science of the two countries would organize 
exchanges of scientific lecturers and research workers. 

(6) Arrangements would he made for an exchange of students 
between Soviet and U.S. universities, amounting to 20 students on 
each side for the academic year 1958-59 and 30 for 1959-00. Delega- 
tions of university leoturers would be exchanged, who would study 
the other country’s system of higher education. 

(7) Contests between the two countries in various branches of 
sport and athletics would he organized. 

(8) Both countries would promote the development of tourism. 

(9) Both countries would promote the exchange of publications 
between scientific, medical, and educational institutions, and of 
films on medical and agricultural subjects. Examination of measures 
for promoting the distribution of the magazines U.S.S.R. in the 
United States and Amerika in the Soviet Union would continue at 
ambassadorial level. 

(10) It was agreed in principle to establish direct air services 
between the two countries. Further discussions on this subject 
would be held at a later date. 

The joint announcement described the agreement as “a 
significant first step in the improvement of mutual under- 
standing between the U.S. and Soviet peoples,” and expressed 
the “ sincere hope ” that it would be carried out “ in such a 
way as to contribute substantially to the bettering of relations 
between the two countries, thereby also contributing to a 
lessening of international tensions.” 

It was reported in the U.S. Press that, in the negotiations for the 
agreement, the U.S. Government had failed to persuade the Soviet 
Government to stop lamming U.S. news broadcasts to the U.S.S.R., 
to permit uncensored explanations of U.S. polioy on Soviet television 
and radio, or to abolish the ban on free travel within the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, the Soviet Government had failed 
to persuade the U.S. Government to minimize the travel ban 
in the two countries, to send large numbers of industrial technicians 
to the Soviet Union, or to work out a definite agreement on direct 
air communications between the two countries. 

Dr. Willard Libby, the scientific member of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, disclosed on Dec. 21 that samples of soil 
from various parts of the U.S.A. had been sent to the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences to be analysed for their radioactive fall-out 
content (particularly strontium-90) and that the Commission 


expected to receive similar samples from the Soviet Union. 
Dr. Libby stated that the original suggestion for such a joint 
study had been made to him by Soviet scientists attending a 
UNESCO conference held in Paris in September last. 

(New York Times - Soviet Embassy Press Dept., London) 

(Prev. rep. 15277 D.) 

B. SPAIN. — Carlist Recognition of Don Juan. 

Don Juan, Count of Barcelona, was recognized as the 
rightful claimant to the Spanish throne by 44 delegates of 
the Carlist movement on Dee. 20, 1957, at a ceremony which 
look place at his residence at Estoril, near Lisbon, 

Tho Carlist delegates, who came from all parts of Spain, asked 
Don Juan to recognize tho basic principles of tho Oarlist branch of 
tho Spanish Royal family, which the last mom her of this branch, 
Don Alfonso Oarlos, had laid down in a docreo of Jan. 23, 1936, 
shortly before his death. Those principles included the Roman 
Catholic unity of Spain; the natural and organic constitution of 
hor regions ; a legitimate monarchy ; and a modern adaptation of 
tho principles and spirit of tho secular traditions of Spain. Don 
Juan formally recognized those principles, whereupon tho Oarlist 
delegates acknowledged him n,s tho future King of Spain in tho 
traditional manner by bowing before him and uttering the words 
Vim el Rcy I 

Don Juan declared in his speech ; “ Three essential factors make 
traditionalism useful to Spain at tho present moment. They are 
popular roots, a distaste for party polities, and the certainty of 
support foi* a real policy of social justice which is vitally necessary 
in our century and must be carried out in Spain, not for reasons of 
political tactics, but because it is tho duty of our Christian conscience 
... I want to bo a very human King, in contact with my people, and 
not a symbolio mummy preserved in court protocol ... I want to 
be the King of all Spaniards and do not reject anyone, oven my 
enemies. 1 want to establish a solid basis for the State and the 
Govornmont, and to give peace and true liberty to Spain,” 

The Carlist recognition of Don Juan ended a dynastic dispute 
which had embittered Spanish polities for more than a century 
and had led to two civil wars. General Franco was officially 
informed of the Carlists’ meeting with Don Juan, and was 
reported to have approved of the latter’s recognition by the 
Carlist movement.— (Times - Lc Monde, Paris - A.B.C., Madrid) 
(Prev. rep. 15666 A 5 Don Juan, 14300 A.) 

Note. Tho Carlist movement originated when King Ferdinand VII 
died in 1833 without male issue and was succeeded hy Ids 
daughter, who ascended tho throne as Quean Isabella II, An 
influential section of Spanish opinion refused to recognize Queen 
Isabella’s accession and maintained that King Ferdinand should 
have been succeeded by his brother, Don Carlos (hence the name 
Carlists), and that the succession should thereafter pass in Don 
Carlos’ descendants. The dispute led to two Civil Wars In 183-1-39 
and 1872-70— -in which the Carlists drew their principal support 
from tho Basque provinces. Quoon Isabella was deposed in 1808 
and, after an Interregnum, was succeeded by her son, who ascended 
the throne in 1875 as Alfonso XII and reigned until 1885. Alfonso 
XIII (tho son of Alfonso XIX) came to tho throne on his father’s 
death and roignod until 1931, when lie abdicated after the proclaims 
tion of the Spanish Republic. Don Juan is a son of the late King 
Alfonso XIII, and thus a direct descendant of King Ferdinand, 

(Ed. ICO, A.) 

C. LIBERIA. — Anti-Discrimination Law. 

Legislation making racial discrimination a crime punishable 
by fines up to $30,000, and in some cases by imprisonment, was 
passed by the Liberian National Assembly on Feb. 1 2. Drafted 
by President Tubman, it laid down inter alia that eon vie ted 
foreign companies would have their businesses dosed after a 
third offence ; that individual foreigners practising racial dis- 
crimination would be deported ; and that Liberian nationals 
guilty of the same offence might be sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment. The preamble to the law said that certain 
foreign concessions in Liberia bad been practising discrimination 
and segregation. 

For some weeks beforehand Liberian newspapers had been 
accusing certain foreign companies of such practices, specific 
allegations being levelled against the Firestone Plantations 
Company— a U.S. concern which buys most of the rubber 
produced in Liberia.— (New York Times) 

D. NETHERLANDS. — Repatriates from Indonesia. 

A total of 10,641 Dutch nationals— many of them children 
and aged persons— were repatriated from Indonesia to Holland 
between Dec. 1, 1957, and Jan. 31, 1958, of whom 18,137 came 
by sea and 8,504 by air. A further 700 arrived at Amsterdam 
on Feb. 21 in the liner Oranje t while 12,400 mote are expected 
to arrive by sea before the end of March, exclusive of others 
who will travel by air.— (Netherlands News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. 15931 A.) 
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A. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — Mr. Macmillan's 
Commonwealth Tour. - Visits to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Singapore. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan, accompanied by Lady Dorothy 
Macmillan, left London on Jan. 7 for a six- weeks’ goodwill 
tour of Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon — 
the first occasion on which a British Prime Minister had 
visited any of these countries while in oHice. During Ins 
Commonwealth tour, which also included brief visits to 
Singapore, Mr. Macmillan flew over 32,000 miles in a chartered 
Britannia airliner and delivered some 20 major speeches and 
broadcasts. Mr. Butler, Home Secretary and Lord Privy Seal, 
presided over the Cabinet during Mr. Macmillan’s absence 
from the United Kingdom. 

Invitations to visit Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon had boon extended by the Prime Ministers of those 
countries during the autumn of 1957 and accepted by Mr. Macmillan. 
Similar invitations had been extended previously to Sir Anthony 
Eden, who was unable to accept them because of his illness and 
subsequent resignation. 

Visit to India. 

The Prime Minister arrived m Delhi on Jan. 8 for a four-day 
visit to India (Jan. 8-11) during which he had discussions with 
Mr. Nehru and other Indian leaders. 

Mr. Macmillan was warmly welcomod by great crowds which had 
assembled at the airport to greet him, Union Jacks and Indian 
tricolours flying side by side and bands playing God Save the Queen 
and the Indian National Anthem, Jana Gana Mana. After inspecting 
a guard of honour he drove from the airport with Mr. Nehru m an 
open oar to the latter’s residence in New Delhi, the route being lined 
by crowds who gave Mr. Macmillan a similarly cordial welcome. 

In the morning of Jan. 9 Mr, Macmillan and Lady Dorothy 
Macmillan drove to ltajghat, on the banks of the River Jumna, to 
lay a wreath on the memorial to Mahatma Gandhi, erected on the 
spot where the Mahatma was assassinated on Jan. 30, 1948. Later 
in the morning Mr. Macmillan had meetings with Mr. Morarji I)esai, 
the Minister for Commerce and Industries, and Pandit Pandit, the 
Home Ministor, after which he called on Dr. Hadhakrishnan, the 
Vice-President of India. [Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, a distin- 
guished scholar, was formerly Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics at Oxford, a post he held for 16 years.] At a lunch at 
Mr. Nehru’s residence, Mr. Macmillan met President Sukarno of 
Indonesia, who was also visiting New Delhi at the time. 

During the afternoon Mr. Macmillan visited a rural community 
piojoct at the village of Shamaspui, near Gurgaon (20 miles from 
Delhi), whore several thousand peasants from the surrounding 
countryside had gathered to greet him. lie inspected model farms, 
houses, schools, and welfare centres, and mixed informally with 
throngs of peasants who gave him an enthusiastic welcome and 
festooned him with garlands. 

In the evening Mr. Macmillan was the guest of honour at a 
banquet given by Mr. Nehru, at which speeches were made 
by both Prime Ministers. 

Mr. Nehru said that the centuries-old relationship between Britain 
and India, which contained “ a good deal of the dramatic element,”’ 
had been reflected in British influences upon Indian institutions 
which were “ basic and not superficial ” and which had “ survived 
even a radical change in that relationship.” Speaking of the “ unique 
and strangely dramatic manner ” in which that change had been 
brought about, Mr. Nehru said : “ Suddenly, as if by the wave of a 
magic wand, an end was brought to those long years of conflict, and m 
its place there came the desire and the wish to co-operate in spite of 
considerable differences in opinion and in our reaction to events. 
That was not only remarkable m itself, but in some measure has set 
a pattern from which others can perhaps profit . . . Wo have learned 
much from you. Perhaps you have learned something from ns ... ” 

In the course of his speeoh Mr. Nehru warmly welcomed Mr. 
Macmillan’s proposal for a non -aggression pact between Russia 
and the West [see 15991 A], and expressed the “earnest hope” that 
it could bo implemented “ so that the shadow of war may at last 
disappear from the face of the earth.” 

Mr. Macmillan, in reply, expressed his pleasure at being “ the 
first British Premier to visit independent India during his term of 
office,” and his satisfaction at being able to see something of “ the 
life of this great Indian democracy and the tremendous efforts 
towards progress which are being made by the Indian Government 
and people.” He continued : 

“ The history of our two countries has been inextricably bound up 
for more than two centuries, and our relations have seen many 
vicissitudes. It was a momentous event in world history that, 
when the time came for an independent India to choose her own 
institutions, she chose not only to maintain many of the traditions 
in the administration of Government and justice that we share 
today, but also freely to associate with us, on terms of complete 
equality and unfettered liberty of action, m the Commonwealth 
of Nations. It was this historic decision which first gave the Com- 
monwealth its present character of a family of nations of many 
races, and paved the way for the Commonwealth to become a great 
practical working example of inter-racial co-existence. 


r 

“ This Commonwealth, founded on the noblest ideals of inter- 
national fellowship, will, I believe, prove both enduring and flexible. 
. . . This year membership has been increased by a new African 
member, Ghana, as well as the new independent kingdom of Malaya. 
This growth and development could not have taken place hut for 
the lead given by India. 

“ There must always be a difference of emphasis, as well as of 
approach, between us over day-to-day events. But I do not think 
that should obscure agreement on the fundamental aims and ideals 
which exist between you m India and ourselves in Britain. We both 
believe in parliamentary democracy and m allowing the people to 
decide how they will be governed by free and secret vote . . . We 
like to think that the first seeds of Parliamentary Government were 
sown in a small island, Britain, many centuries ago. If that is so, 
it is in India that parliamentary democracy has come to its full 
power on a scale that could hardly have been dreamed of by the first 
parliamentarians of Britain. Of every nine people m the world who 
enjoy the privilege and freedom of living under conditions which 
you and oui selves would describe as democratic, four are Indians. 

** Our people, therefore, share the universal desire for peace and 
tolerance between nations, and respect for the independence of 
small States as well as large. We will use our energies to the best of 
our ability towards removing from the world the fear of international 
conflict, which in today’s conditions could only result in destruction 
and devastation. 

“It is in accordance with these principles, which you have made 
well known under the name of Panch Sila , that nations must learn 
to live. But I would remind you that we in the Commonwealth 
stand for and cherish something that is equally important — freedom 
of the individual and parliamentary democracy, of which I have 
spoken. With much in common, scope for co-operation between our 
two countries is wide, and opportunity great. I look forward to long 
and continuing friendship between India and Britain, which will, I 
hope, not only bring comfort and advantage to ns both, but which 
will make tho Commonwealth of Nations an ever stronger force 
for peace.” 

In the morning of Jan. 10 Mr. Macmillan had meetings with 
the Finance Minister (Mr. Krishnamachari) and the Defence 
Minister (Mr. Krishna Menon) and later lunched with President 
Rajendra Prasad. In the afternoon the Prime Minister laid 
the foundation stone of the new British High Commission 
offices in New Delhi, while Lady Dorothy Macmillan visited 
a home for incurables founded near Delhi by Group-Captain 
Cheshire, V.C, Later in the day Mr. Macmillan received an 
enthusiastic ovation from huge crowds assembled outside the 
historic Red Fort, where a civic reception was given in his 
honour by the municipality of Delhi ; speaking with great 
emotion, Mr. Macmillan thanked the municipality for the 
“ wonderful ” reception which had been accorded him, and 
expressed the wish that the “ whole British people ” could 
have witnessed it. 

In a nation-wide broadcast over All-India Radio the same evening, 
Mr. Macmillan spoke of the steady progress being made in helping 
dependent countries of the Commonwealth to attain independence 
and self-government, as had been tbe case with Ghana and Malaya. 
In the ten years since India had become independent, the Common- 
wealth had increasingly assumed the pattern of a free association 
of independent peoples of many races, religions, and cultures — “ a 
practical working model of that international co-operation on which 
the peace of the world must ultimately depend.” .After deploring 
the disparity m living standards, which was still “ one of tho moat 
disturbing features of the world todav,” Mr. Macmillan pointed out 
that Britain, despite the drain of two World Wars, was playing a 
major part in raising the standards of life in under-developed areas 
of the Commonwealth. Four-fifths of all foreign business capital in 
India was British, and in the first five years of Indian independence 
British investment had been ten times that of any other country. 
The Anglo-Indian link was also being strengthened by the Colombo 
Plan, as a result of which more Indian students were studying in 
Britain than ever before. 

After discussions with Mr. Nehru on Jan. II, Mr. Macmillan 
left Delhi in the morning of Jan. 12 for Karachi. He and 
Lady Macmillan were seen ofit at the airport by Mr. Nehru, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi (daughter of the Indian Prime Minister) 
and Mr. Krishna Menon. 

In a farewell message to Mr. Nehru, Mr. Macmillan said that he 
and his wife were leaving India “ with full hearts ” and had been 
“ deeply touched by the warmth of welcome we received iri Delhi 
and the friendliness with which we were greeted everywhere.” After 
expressing Britain’s svmpathy with and admiration for “ the progress 
of India's great adventure in democratic development,” he said 
that his talks with Mr. Nehru had “ confirmed our mint resolve to 
continue working together with our other Commonwealth friends to 
secure lasting peace and friendship between all nations.” 

Visit to Pakistan. 

The British Prime Minister arrived in Karachi the same 
morning (Jan. 12) on a four-days’ visit to Pakistan, being 
welcomed at the airport by Mr. Firoz Khan Noon (Prime 
Minister of Pakistan) and members of the Government. 
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During Ms first day in Karachi Mr. Macmillan had discussions 
with Mr. Firoz Khan Noon and Mr. Qizilbash (Minister for Industries 
and Commerce), attended a reception given by Sir Alexander Svmon 
(the U.K. High Commissioner), and was tho guest of President Mirza 
at a State banquet. In the morning of Jan. 13 he visitod the 
Mausoleum of the Quaicl-i-Azam (Mohammed Ah Jinnah, the 
founder of Pakistan), where lie placed wreaths on the graves of 
Mr. Jinnah and of Liaquat Ah Khan, the first Prune Munster of 
Pakistan. After visiting an industrial estate on the outskirts of 
Karachi he spent the rest of tho day as the guest of the Pakistani 
Navy, touring the Karachi dockyard and lunching with the C.-in-C. 
(Vice-Admiral Choudn) on board the cruiser Babur , flagship of the 
Pakistani Navy. In the evening Mr. Maemiilan was the guest at a 
dinner given by Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, after wMch he held a press 
conference for Pakistani journalists. 

On Jan. 14 Mr. Macmillan was the gnest of the Pakistani Air 
Force, visiting the Mauripur air station (near Karachi) to see a 
display by Sabre jet fighters and lunching with the C.-in-C., Air 
Vice-Marshal Asghar Khan. Later in the day he had further conver- 
sations with Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, and m the evening gave a broad- 
cast over Radio Pakistan in which he stressed the “ spirit of partner- 
ship and equality *• which united Britain and Pakistan within the 
Commonwealth framework. In the course of his broadcast Mr. 
Macmillan expressed his satisfaction that Pakistan had adhered to 
the Baghdad Pact, emphasizing that it was a purely defensive 
organization framed in conformity with the principles of the U.N. 
Charter and designed to promote the political and economic develop- 
ment of its member-countries, as well as to ensure their collective 
defence. As in India, he stressed the importance of raising living 
standards in under-developed parts of the Commonwealth, pointing 
out in this connexion that Britain had contributed more than 90 per 
cent of all foreign capital invested m Pakistan during the past four 
years. 

Mr. Macmillan, accompanied by Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, flow from 
Karachi to Peshawar (a distance of 770 miles) in tho morning of 
Jan. 15 to visit the North-West Frontier as the guest of the 
Pakistani Army. He was welcomed at Peshawar by the Chief 
Minister of West Pakistan (Sardar Abdur Rashid) and the Pakistani 
Chief of Staff (Major-General Musa Khan), and met a number of 
veterans of the old [pre-partition] Indian Army who fought with 
distinction in the two World Wars , they included Subadar Khudedad 
Khan (68), who won the first V.C. of World War I at Ypres in 1914, 
and Jamadar Ali Haidar, who won tho last V.C. of World War II in 
Italy in 1945. 

From Peshawar Mr. Maomillan drove to Fort Jamrud (formerly a 
Mstorio frontier fortress of the British Army) to meet several hundred 
Afrxdi chieftains and tribesmen who had assembled to greet him — 
described by the Correspondent of The Times as “ a formidable 
array of shaggy, hawk-eyed warriors, more than a lew of whom 
must have given trouble to the British authorities in the not so 
distant past.’* He was given an extremely cordial welcome by the 
Afridis, who presented him with many gifts and — in the words of 
the Daily Telegraph Correspondent — put “ so many garlands round 
his neck that he had to carry some on his arm. 0 From Fort Jamrud 
Mr. Macmillan drove 30 miles along the Khyber Pass to the Afghan 
frontier, after which he returned to Landi Kotal to visit the head- 
quarters of the Khyber Rifles. 

Alter flying hack to Karachi, where he had further talks with 
Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, Mr. Macmillan loft Pakistan for Colombo 
on Jan. 15. In a farewell message to the Pakistani Prime Minister, 
he expressed his pleasure at the cordiality and friendliness extended 
to him, and his admiration at tho progress bemg made in developing 
Pakistan. 

Visit to Ceylon. 

Mr. Macmillan was given a particularly enthusiastic welcome 
in Ceylon, where he arrived on Jan. 16. He was met at 
Katunayake airfield by the Ceylonese Prime Minister, Mr. 
Bandamnaike, and drove to the latter’s official residence in 
Colombo (Temple Trees) along a gaily decorated 22-mile 
route lined with cheering crowds. 

After calling on the Governor-General, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, 
Mr, Macmillan had discussions with Mr. Bandaranaike at Temple 
Trees, and later gave a press conference for Ceylonese journalists. 
On Jan. 17 Mr. Macmillan and Lady Dorothy Macmillan visited the 
Temple of the Tooth at Kandy — one of the sacred places of Buddhism 
— and later visited the University of Ceylon at Peradeniya (on tho 
outskirts of Kandy), where the British Prime Minister received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. After a visit to the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Peradeniya, Mr. Macmillan returned the same 
evening to Colombo for a reception given by Mr. Bandaranaike. 

On Jan. 17, at a dinner given in his honour by both Houses of the 
Ceylonese Parliament, Mr. Macmillan announced that the British 
Government had decided to double its original allocation of £10,000 
for the relief of victims of the recent flood disaster in northern and 
eastern Ceylon (see 16046 A). 

Visit to New Zealand. 

After a two-day visit to Singapore on Jan. 18-19 (see below) 
Mr. Macmillan hew on to Auckland (New Zealand), where he 
arrived on January 20. 

Mr, Macmillan was greeted by Mr. Walter Nash (the N.Z. Prime 
Minister) and Sir George Maflaby (the U.K. High Commissioner), 
and later had private talks with Mr. Nash, followed by a civic recep- 


tion at Auckland Town Hall. On ,lan. 21 the British Prime Minister 
and Lady Dorothy Macmillan loft by car Coi a GO -mile drive to the 
thermal area of tho North Island, broaldng their journey at 
Ngaruawahia to visit King Koroki and other Maori chieftains 
(Koroki is tho fifth king of the Maoris and chieftain of tho Waikato 
and allied tribes). After lunching at Hamilton — Now Zealand’s 
biggest inland city, and centre of a rich dairy-fanning region— tlioy 
visited the geothermal power project at Wairakox, GO miles south 
of Rotorua 

After 24 hours in tho Rotorua district, Mr. Macmillan and Lady 
Dorothy Macmillan travelled on Jan 23 to Wellington, whore 
Mr. Macmillan ca-llod on tho Governor-General (Lord Oobham), 
had discussio ns with Mr. Nash and other Ministers, attended a full 
session of tho Now Zealand Cabinet, and was guest of honour at a 
State lunch and civic reception. It was understood that Mr, 
Macmillan and Mr. Nash had discussed New Zealand’s balanoo-of- 
payments difficulties, the marlcoting of N.Z. agricultural produce 
in Britain, and dofoneo problems. 

On Jan. 24 Mr. Macmillan and his wife (lew to Dunedin, in tho 
South Island, whore they spent two days ; tlie Prime Minister 
formally opened the city’s Festival Week, and attended a civic 
reception and other functions. After a short visit to Timaru they 
went on Jan. 27 to Christchurch, where they also remained two dayH, 
and whoro Mr. Macmillan addressed the Canterbury Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Nash How to Christchurch on Jan. 28 for a final 
talk with Mr. Macmillan, after which both Prime Ministers hold a 
joint press conference. Mr. Nash disclosed, and Mr. Macmillan 
confirmed, that agreement had boon reached on the need to review 
tho 1932 Ottawa Agreement on preferential tariffs In view of the 
great changes in Anglo -New Zealand trading relations since tho 
agreement was signed , British and N Z. officials would accordingly 
begin talks on this matter in April, followed by ministerial discus- 
sions in September or October. 

In a farewell broadcast from Christchurch, Mr. Macmillan said 
that liis discussions with Mr. Nash had been ” as intimate and 
informal as those between Cabinet colleagues at homo,” and that 
he had ” learned much from those talks which will be of real valuo 
to me and my colleagues when I return to London.” Mr. Macmillan 
expressed his admiration for the ” abounding energy and enter- 
prise ” of the people of Now Zealand, who had succeeded in the past 
century in establishing ** a society of equal opportunity and a 
democratic way of life which is an inspiration to tho rest of the world.” 

Visit to Australia. 

After his eight-days’ visit to New Zealand the Prime Minister 
paid a fortnight’s visit to Australia, (lying to Canberra on Jan, 28 
from Christchurch. 

Mr. Maomillan and Lady Dorothy Maemiilan wore welcomed at 
Canberra airport by Mr. Monzies (the Federal Prime Minister), and 
later dinod at Government House with Field -Marshal Hir William 
Slim, tho Governor-General. On Jan. 29 Mr, Macmillan laid a 
wreath on tho Australian National War Memorial, attended a 
meeting of the Australian Cabinet, had private talks with Mr, 
Menzies, and was guest of honour at a parliamentary dinner 
attended by Mr. Menzies and T)r. Wyatt, tho Lauder of the Opposition. 
Speeches woro made by both Prime Ministers ami also by Dr. Kvatl, 
who warmly welcomed Mr. Macmillan’s suggestion for a non- 
aggression pact between the Soviet Union and tho Western Powers. 

On Jan. 30 Mr. Maomillan had a long private discussion with 
Dr. Evatt, after which ho had further talks with Mr. Menzies and 
also with Sir Arthur Faddon (the Federal Treasurer), Mr, Casey 
(Minister for External Affairs), Sir Philip McBride (Defence Minister) 
and other Ministers. Mr. Macmillan visited the Australian National 
University during the day to receive tho honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws for “ distinguished ominoneo in public service.” 

Mr. Macmillan and Lady Dorothy Macmillan visited Brisbane 
and the Queensland bush country (Jan. 31-Fob. 3), 8yd noy (Fob, 3*5), 
Melbourne (Fob. 5-7) and Hobart (Fob. 8-9) before returning to 
Canberra on Feb. 10 to end their Australian tour. They attended 
receptions given in their honour by the Premiers of Queensland, 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, in addition to civic 
receptions in the State capitals visited. While in Sydney Mr. 
Macmillan paid a visit to tho British Motor Corporation’s new 
factory at Zetland (a suburb of Sydney), which covers 55 acres and 
represents a £13,000,000 investment of British capital; he also 
visited Sydney Harbour and saw tho site of the proposed Sydney 
Opera House. 

During hie visit to Victoria the Prime Minister drove 40 miles 
from Melbourne to tho rapidly-growing port of Geelong, whoso 
population has more than doubled since tho war and now stands at 
90,000. no also drove 70 miles through the new Dandenong Indus- 
trial area, visiting a number of factories and receiving a warm 
welcome from many British immigrants who have settled in tho 
district. Among the places inspected was the now Shell Oil refinery 
(one of several built in Australia since tho war at a cost of 
£125,000,000), the factory of British Nylon Spinners Ltd., and a 
hostel where some 550 recent Immigrants— mostly from Britain— 
are temporarily accommodated. 

Before leaving Canberra for Singapore on Feb. II, Mr. Mac- 
millan gave a press conference, jointly with Mr. Menzies, in 
which he described his Australian visit as “ one of the most 
exciting and stimulating experiences of my life,” and in which 
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he warmly thanked the Australian people and political leaders 
for the “ extraordinary degree of warmth and friendship ” 
extended to him. Both Prime Ministers announced complete 
agreement on economic and defence questions between their 
two Governments. 

Mr. Macmillan said that ho had two main impressions of his 
Australian visit — firstly, the “extraordinary kindness” of the 
Australian people and their affection for the “ Old Country ” ; and 
secondly, the rapid rate of Australian industrial development. Ho 
recalled that British Governments had spent over £3,000,000 since 
the war m assisting some 250,000 British immigrants to settle m 
Australia, whilst about tile same numbor had migrated “ under 
their own steam.” From tho immigration point of view, Britain 
would do everything possible to “ preserve Australia as a British 
country-— a country of British blood.” In the field of mdustnal 
development, Britain bad boon able to supply two-thirds of all 
overseas capital invested m Australia since the war 

In reply to questions, Mr. Macmillan said that he had made no 
domands for further Australian contributions for tho dofcnco oE 
South-East Asia. lie added in this connexion* “We recognize 
tho contributions Australia Is already making, and are very happy 
that Australian and Now Zealand troops are alongside our own in 
Malaya. Britain lecogni/os Australia’s contribution in ships, planes, 
troops, and othor ways. Wo can thus both bo content. ’Discussions 
on the defence of South-East Asia have boon full, and we are as one 
on the broad approach.” 

Mr. Macmillan said that both the British and Australian Govern- 
ments wore worried about tho situation in Indonesia, which he had 
discussed at groat length v itli the Australian Cabinet ; ho was not 
unhopeful that developments might take place which would reduce 
the very real danger of Indonesia falling under Communist control. 
On tho Now Guinea question Britain fully suppoitod the attitude 
taken by the Australian Government [i.o. in opposing Indonesian 
territorial claims to Dutch Now Guinea.! 

Visit to Singapore. 

As stated above, Mr. Macmillan broke bis journey from 
Ceylon to New Zealand for a two-day visit to Singapore on 
Jan. 18-19, during which he had discussions with the Governor 
(Sir William Goode), the U.K. Commissioner- General in South- 
East Asia (Sir Robert Scott), and the Chief Minister of Singapore 
(Mr. Lim Yew Hock). He also attended a conference of British 
diplomatic representatives in South-East Asian countries, and 
met Service chiefs. In addition, Mr. Macmillan had a brief 
meeting with the Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr. Fujiyama, who 
was passing through Singapore on his way to Jakarta. Mr. 
Macmillan again visited Singapore on Feb. 12, while flying back 
to London from Canberra, for a further meeting with Mr. Lim 
Yew Hock. 

At a press conference on the latter date, Mr. Macmillan was asked 
if there was a possibility that Britain might suspend the Colony’s 
new constitution if an extreme left-wing Government came to 
power in Singapore. He replied that the Brilish Government had 
no such intention and would oarry out its pledge of self government 
for Singapore, in the confident expectation that the people of 
Singapore would “ live up to their great responsibility.” 

Return to London. 

The Prime Minister and Lady Dorothy Macmillan arrived 
back in London from their six-weeks’ Commonwealth tour on 
Feb. 14. In a statement at London Airport Mr. Macmillan 
expressed his sense of “ exhilaration and renewed faith ” as a 
result of his tour, which, he pointed out, was the first of its 
kind ever made by a British Prime Minister. He summarized 
his impressions as follows : 

Many people have thought that the change from the old Empire 
to the new Commonwealth would moan the end of British influence. 
Just the opposite- -it is the beginning of a new act in a great drama. 
The countries of British tradition and descent, like Australia and 
New Zealand, have a loyalty to the Crown and an affection for the 
Old Country which has to be seen to be believed. These countries 
are forging ahead with great rapidity . . . Thev look more and more 
to British people to join them, and they look to British capital and 
experience to share in this work. 

“ In the new Commonwealth countries — India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon— we had an equally friendly reception. Everywhere you 
go you see the signs of how these vast populations of different races, 
creeds, and histories aro determined to maintain tho links which 
make the Commonwealth a reality. Those countries, too, want and 
welcome our help and partnership . . . The Commonwealth today, 
old countries and new, is lively, vigorous, and something absolutely 
unique in history ...” 

Mr. Macmillan spoke in similar terms at a televised press 
conference given the same evening at 10, Downing Street. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - The States- 
man, Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - Ceylon Govern- 
ment Information Department - Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau * N.Z. Directorate of Information, Wellington) 


A. INDONESIA. — Extension of Territorial Waters. 

The Indonesian Government issued a proclamation on Dec. 
14, 1957, declaring that all waters “ around, between, and 
connecting the islands or part of the islands of the Indonesian 
archipelago, irrespective of their width or dimension,” were 
“ natural appurtenances of its land territory and therefore an 
integral part of the inland waters subject to the absolute 
sovereignty of Indonesia.” Outside the perimeter of the 
archipelago, the limit of Indonesian territorial waters was fixed 
at 12 nautical miles “ measured from straight base lines 
connecting the outermost points of the Republic of Indonesia.” 
After claiming that the Indonesian archipelago had been “ an 
entity since time immemorial,” the declaration said that 
“ peaceful passage of foreign vessels through these waters is 
guaranteed . . . insofar as it is not contrary to the sovereignty 
of the Indonesian State or harmful to its security.” 

The Indonesian declaration — which coincided with the 
measures taken against Dutch nationals and property in 
Indonesia [see 15931 A] — abolished the existing delimitation of 
territorial waters, which had been based on the concept of the 
islands of Indonesia as separate land areas each having its own 
territorial waters. Instead, it claimed control of an area of over 
2,000 miles of sea extending from Sumatra in the west to the 
Indonesian islands adjacent to New Guinea in the east, as well 
as of the wide stretches of sea between some of the major 
islands — e.g. the Java Sea, the 100-imle channel between Java 
and Borneo which is used by all shipping plying between 
Australia and Singapore. 

The Indonesian claim was rejected by the Governments of 
the principal seafaring countries, as summarized below : 

Australia. A Note was presented to Indonesia on Jan. 15 declaring 
that Australia could not recognize the validity of what would be 
sovereignty not only over a vast expanse of tho high seas, including 
tho Java Sea, but over tho corresponding airspace as well. The 
Noto emphasized that Indonesia’s claim was not m accordance with 
tho recognized principles of international law. 

Great Britain. A British protest was handed to tho Indonesian 
Ambassador in London (T)r. 3unn.no) on Jan. 3. A Foreign Office 
spokesman said that the Indonesian Government had been officially 
informed that H.M. Government were unable to recognize the 
validity of the Indonesian claim. The Foreign Office had previously 
issued the following statement on Dec. 16, 1957 : 

” H.M. Government see no reason to abandon their long-standing 
policy of upholding tho freedom of tho seas. In our view the waters 
between many of tho Indonesian islands have always constituted, 
and do constitute, part of the high seas.” 

France. A French Note to Indonesia (Jan. 9) similarly refused to 
recognize the legitimacy of the Indonesian decision. 

Japan. The Japanese Government informed the Indonesian 
Consul-General in Tokio on Jan. 14 that it could not admit the 
Indonesian claim under established international law. It was 
emphasized that the Japanese attitude in this question had nothing 
whatever to do with the Dutch-Indonesian dispute over New Guinea. 

Netherlands. Tho Netherlands Government similarly rejected the 
Indonesian claim at the beginning of January. 

New Zealand. The N.Z. Prime Minister (Mr. Nash) announced on 
Jan. 20 that a Note had been delivered to the Indonesian Government 
slating that New Zealand would not accept the Indonesian claim, 
which was contrary to the established principles of international law. 

United States. The U.S. State Department announced on Jan. 17 
that it had informed the Indonesian authorities that any action to 
put the Indonesian declaration into effect would be viewed by the 
TJ.S.A. “ with grave concern,” since it would be in serions conflict 
with the principle of freedom of the seas. 

In making its announcement, the Indonesian Government 
said that it would justify its attitude at the International 
Conference on the Law of the Sea which was to open in Geneva 
in February 1958. — (Indonesian Embassy Press Office, London - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Australian News and Information 
Bureau - Netherlands News Agency - Le Monde, Paris - 
Japanese Embassy Press Office, London - N.Z. Directorate of 
Information - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15931 A.) 

B. MIDDLE EAST. — General von Horn becomes 
Chief of Staff of U.N. Truce Supervision Organization. 

Dr. Hammarskjold announced on March 3 that Major- 
General Carl Carlsson von Horn, of Sweden, had been appointed 
Chief of Staff of the U.N. Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine in succession to Lieut.-General E. L. M. Burns, of 
Canada, who had resigned from the post in November 1956 to 
become Commander of the U.N. Emergency Force. 

General von Horn (57) has served in the Swedish Army for 
37 years. He was executive assistant to the late Count Folke 
Bernadotte from 1943-45, when Count Bernadotte was in 
charge of repatriation of prisoners of war. (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14079 A). 
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A. BELGIUM - NETHERLANDS - LUXEMBURG. — 
The Benelux Economic Union Treaty. 

A treaty establishing an Economic Union between Belgium, 
tbe Netherlands, and Luxemburg was signed on Feb. 3 at 
The Hague by the Prime Ministers of the three countries — 
respectively M. Van Acker, Dr. Drees, and M. Bech. 

Historical Background to Benelux Treaty. 

The formal signing of the treaty represented the successful 
culmination of fourteen years’ work aimed at the economic 
union of the three countries. The preparatory stages are 
summarized below. 


The first step towards achieving close economic co-operation 
between the three countries had been taken as long ago as Sept. 5, 
1944, when the three Governments — then all in exile in London — 
signed a treaty establishing Benelux, with the intention, after the 
liberation of their countries, of introducing a common Customs 
tariff vis-h-vis third countries and of abolishing all import duties in 
their mutual trade relations [see 6G79 A]. Owing to the great 
differences in the economic situation of the three countries resulting 
from the effects of the war, the implementation of these measures 
took longer than anticipated, but on Jan. 1, 1948, the London 
agreement, adjusted to the changed conditions, was put into 
operation [see 8674 B ; 8924 B ; 9045 E]. Since that date no duties 
have been levied in intra-Benelux trade, and a common external 
tariff has applied to imports from third countries. At the same 
time the institutions provided for under the London agreement 
were set up — a Customs Regulation Council, a Trade Treaties 
Council, and an Economic Union Council, all of them served by a 
Secretariat -General with, headquarters m Brussels. 


At a ministerial conference in Luxemburg in October 1949 the 
three countries concluded the so-called Pre-Union Treaty, as an 
introductory stage to a full-fledged Boonomio Union fsee 10723 A]. 
Under this treaty, the exchange of goods between the three countries 
was made progressively free from quantitative restrictions, except 
for a special arrangement for agricultural products, and the throe 
countries undertook not to change this liberalization of thoir mutual 
trade except by common agreement. 

Following an agreement of Feb. 18, 1950, which provided for the 
unification of the Excise duties and hall-marking fees in the three 
member-countries, a protocol of July 24, 1953, laid down that they 
would also in future co-ordinate their economic and social policies. 
A further protocol concerning common trade policy was signed on 
Dec. 9, 1953. under which the three countrios started concluding 
joint trade agreements with third countries, whilst in 1957 they 
strengthened their co-operation by entering as a single collective 
unit into trade nogotations with third countries. The O.E.K.C. had 
previously decided [in January 1956] to regard the three Benelux 
countries as an economic unit for the purpose of applying the trade 
liberalization roles with other O.E.E.O. member-countries. 


Further steps in the extension of economic co-operation between 
the Benelux countries included (a) the treaty of July 8, 1954, which 
largely liberalized the mutual exchange of capital ; (b) a protocol 

signed on May 3, 1955, on the progressive harmonization of their 
agricultural policies within a seven-year period ; and (c) the setting- 
np of a common labour market under interim regulations in April 
1957, as a transitional stage in the implementation of a Labour 
Treaty which had been signed on June 7, 1955. This treaty (which 
came into effect simultaneously with the Economic Union Treaty) 
provides that workers of any member-country will have the same 
rights as those in the other two countries ; that labour permits will 

longer be required in any of the countries for employing nationals 
of the other two countries ; and that a common policy on employ- 
ment would be established within the Benelux community. 

Other Benelux steps towards economic integration included an 
agreement for co-operation in the monetary sphere providing for 
the establishment of exchange rates by mutual consultation ; and 
special arrangements allowing nationals of any member-co un try to 
submit tenders for public works In the other member-countries. 


An important step was the agreement of Not. 5, 1955, providinj 
for the establishment of an Interparliamentary Benelux Advisor: 
Council which would consider (1) problems concerning the workmi 
or aU the agreements made in preparation for full economic union o 
the Benelux countries ; (2) cultural matters leading to closer relation 
«„T eei1 ; (3) the growth of Benelux co-operation in foreigi 
affairs ; and (4) the unification of legislation in the three countries 
TMs Council, comprising 21 members from Belgium, 21 from tin 
Netherlands, and seven from Luxemburg — chosen by the respective 
Parliaments from among their own members — held its first meetini 
in Brussels on Feb. 22-23, 1957. [Note.— These membership figure, 
supersede these given in 15437 0.) 

1Q ^ r ^ further ministerial meetings on May 30 and June 15 
* *1* I^autically complete agreement was reached on the provision! 

Union Treaty, and, after the settlement of some minor point 
me Treaty was formally initialled in New York on Sept. 17, 1957 
ty the Belgian, Netherlands, and Luxemburg Foreign Ministers 
‘ Dr. Luos, and M. Bech), all of whom were attending th< 

aot iaieu.ir. ©eneral Assembly. The Treaty was enbse 
rw^n Benelux Interparliamentary Adylsorj 

Owmolfc Which appro ved it with some minor modifications by 4] 

ml 957 ’ 0l6arin * the way «« 


Provisions of Benelux Treaty. 

The provisions of the Benelux Union Treaty, which consists 
of 100 Articles and will be valid for 50 years in the first 
instance, are summarized below under cross-headings. 


Part I. — Definition of Principles. 

The purposes of the Economic Union were defined as the free 
mutual movement of persons, goods, services, and capital ; the 
co-ordination of national economic policies ; and the pursuance 
of a common trade policy towards third countries (Article 1). 

Free Movement of Persons. The nationals of the throe member- 
countries will bo free to move within the whole territory of the 
Economic Union, and the nationals of each member-country will 
enjoy m the other two countries the same treatment as is accorded 
to the nationals of those countries. This equal treatment will apply 
to freedom of movement, residence and establishment, the exercise 
of economic or professional activities (including the rendering of 
servicos), capital transactions, labour conditions, social provisions, 
dues and taxes, and legal protection of the rights and interests of 
the persons concerned (Article 2). 


Free Exchange of Goods, Capital, and Services. Trade between 
the threo countries will ho free from all import duties, taxes, or 
levies, as well as from any import or export restrictions of a quantita- 
tive, qualitative, or currency nature (Art. 3) ; capital movements 
from one country to the other will also bo free (Art. 4 ) ; the exchange 
of services will bo subject to the same principles ns merchandise 
trade (Art. 5) ,* and free intercourse between the member-countries 
may riot bo unduly hampered by national measures of a non-cconomlo 
or non -financial nature (Art. 6), The last-named measures would 
include such restrictions as import prohibitions imposed with tho 
object of protecting public health and morals, and certain legal 
restrictions (o.g, quality restrictions) which, although they operate 
only nationally and do not in themselves prevent goods from 
entering the country concerned, nevertheless hinder free trade. 
Controls or statistical inspections exorcised at common frontiers, 
however, will not constitute restrictions within the meaning of the 
Treaty. As tho competitive relations between tho three member- 
countries might be an obstacle to free mutual trade, the Treaty 
provides that any distortion of competitive conditions will not be 
permitted (Article 7). 

Co-ordination of Economic, Financial, and Social Policies. The 

three Governments will jointly consult on thoir national economic 
policies with a view to creating the necessary conditions for the 
economic integration of thoir countries (Article 8). 

Co-ordinated and Joint Action towards Third Countries, Tn 
addition to co-ordinating their Internal economic pollolos, member- 
countries will also consult each other to determine the Union’s 
attitude at meetings of international bodies and In matters relating 
to regional economic Integration, or in relation to matters with 
third countries, insofar as these matters affect the aims of the Union 
(Art. 9). There will also bo a common policy to cover trade and 
payments with third countries (Art. 10). Goods originating from or 
destined for third countries will be subject to a common tariff In 
respect of import and other duties. There will also be a common 
regime in the issue of licences and fixing of quotas, and a, common 
policy In regard to all other arrangmonts affecting Imports, exports, 
and transit trade (Article 11). 


- AM, itxwnuM mciuUO a 

monetary union, Articles 12 and 13 laid down certain monetary rules 
essential to the proper functioning of tho Union, including the require- 
ment that the policy to bo pursued with regard to rates of exchange 
would he framed in joint consultation between the member-countries. 

Escape Clause. Should the vital interests of a member-country 
be placed in jeopardy, the Committee of Ministers may take measures 
in deviation from the Treaty provisions (Article 14). 


Part II. — Institutions of the Union. 

4.1 of Treaty enumerates the eight institutions of 

the Union, as follows : 


- VJUUlUMtlCC 


members (throe from each member-country), is the directing body 
being charged with the implementation of the Treaty 
and the taking of the necessary measures to that end. Decisions 
must be taken by unanimous vote and be binding on the throe 
Govomment 8 . The Committee will also give directives to the bodies 
operating under it, and will maintain contact with the Advisory 
Interparliamentary Council (Articles 16-24), 7 

Interparliamentary Council. The constitution, powers, and 

S^nZS !™ 11 aro bMOd - ^ 

This bo<1 y> whl <* will function 
, of , v Mintet «™ »» a oo-ordlnntor of tho othor 
w°« ’ 00n9i8t ? 0( tbreo chairmen appointed by oaob of tho 

Sariv G d™SS tS h and V r % ITeaentatlv w Of tho committees 
similarly designated by mombor-Govonimonts. 

Committees and Special Committees. There will be seven com- 
3) forei f® economic relations ; (2) on monetary and 
financial questions ; (3) on industry and commerce: (4) on agrl- 
d8tl i ff R ’ a ^d fisheries ; (5) on Customs duties and taS ; 
(6) on transport ; and (7) on social questions. ? 

There will also be five Special Committees for (1) co-ordination 

fnstitutiorfs^ 3 the ot Public and semi-public 

mstitutjons , (3) pubUc tenders ; (4 public health ; and (5) for 

the trading middle class » [i.e. small and medium bisinesses ). 
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All these committees will be empowered to make proposals to the 
directing organs of the Union ; they will also possess executive and 
supervisory powers regarding the administration of decrees by 
the member- Governments. 

Secretariat-General. This will bo established at Brussels and will 
be directed by a Netherlander, its orgamzation and powers agreeing 
broadly with those of the Secretariat- General already existing under 
the Customs Agreement of 1944 (Articles 33-39). 

Joint Services. The Committee of Ministers was empowered to 
institute ioint services if a need for these should arise (Article 40) 
Board of Arbitrators. Any dispute between the member-countries 
over the application of the Treaty will ho referred to a Board of 
Arbitrators, each country appointing ono national arbitrator and 
one deputy national arbitrator (Articles 41-53). 

Economic and Social Consultative Council. This body (whose 
members will be appointed by the throe Governments) will give 
advice — at the request of tho Committee of Ministers or on its own 
initiative — on matters directly related to the operation of the 
Union (Article 54). 

Part III. — Special Provisions. 

Part III of the Treaty (Articles 55-92) contains a number of 
special provisions elaborating some of the principles laid 
down in Part I. 

Those concern mutual treatment of nationals, freedom of move- 
ment, and the exercise of economic and professional activities 
(Arts. 55-63) ; co-ordination of policies m investment, agriculture, 
transport, social questions, and monetary probloms (Arts. 64-71) ; 
financial relations with third countries (Arts. 64-71); Customs 
duties and taxes, notably turnover tax, Excise duties, and hall- 
marking foes (Arts. 78-84) ; free exchange of transport services 
(Arts. 85-89) ; and statistics (Arts. 90-92). 

Part II also specifies certain spheres in which the Committee of 
Ministers will he authorized to take decisions binding on the three 
member-countries ; in addition, it provides that the principles of 
tho Treaty shall bo carried into effect by special agreement in a 
number of other cases. 

Part IV. — General Provisions. 

The two principal provisions of Part IV (Articles 93-100) 
laid down (1) that the scope of the Treaty would be limited 
to the territories of the member-countries in Europe, although 
the interests of Belgian and Dutch overseas territories could be 
safeguarded in trade agreements concluded with third 
countries ; (2) that the Treaty would he concluded for a period 
of 50 years, but could be tacitly extended by further 10-year 
terms unless any of the parlies wished to terminate it by 
giving advance notice of one year. 

Supplementary Agreements. 

In addition to the Union Treaty, the Ministers signed a 
Transitional Agreement, a Protocol of Implementation, a 
Protocol of Signature, and an exchange of correspondence 
between the three Foreign Ministers. 

Transitional Agreement. This specified the exceptions from tho 
principle of a common market during a transitional period in the 
following apheres : (a) Agriculture. In view of the wide difference in 
the economic strnoture of agriculture in the three member-countries, 
free mutual trade in agricultural products was made subject to 
certain conditions, with tho proviso, however, that agricultural 
policy in the throe countries should be completely harmonized 
within five years (i.e. by 1962). (5) Transport . Quantitative restric- 
tions on road haulage and unscheduled road passenger transport 
between the three countries would remain in force for another three 
years. These transitional provisions would, however, be reviewed 
annually by the Committee of Ministers, which would consider the 
possibility of abolishing them at an earlier date ; on the other hand, 
the Committee of Ministers could extend the transitional provisions 
by another two years should this prove necessary. 

Protocols of Implementation and Signature. The former protocol 
laid down the manner of execution of some of the provisions of the 
Treaty and the Transitional Agreement, indicating which previous 
agreements and protocols (or part of them) would be superseded or 
suspended when the Union Treaty took effoct. Tho latter protocol 
provided for the setting-up of a group of exports for road haulage 
and unscheduled road passenger transport within two years of the 
operative date of the Treaty ; these experts would also work out 
road haulage rates for traffic between the three member-countries. 

Foreign Ministers* Correspondence. This laid down that the agree- 
ments would not concern those measures taken with regard to the 
premiums payable to Rhine shipping for traffic with Belgian seaports. 

The population of the Netherlands on Dec. 31, 1957, was 
given by the Dutch Central Statistical Bureau as 11,094,736. 
The populations of Belgium and Luxemburg as at Dec. 31, 
1956, were 8,951,000 and 310,000 respectively. The economic 
union of the three countries will therefore cover a total popula- 
tion of over 20,000,000. 

The share of the three Benelux countries in world trade 
(excluding internal trade between them) amounted to 5.8 per 
cent in 1956, compared with 17.5 per cent for the U.S.A., 
10.4 per cent for Britain, 7.5 per cent for Western Germany, 
and 5*4 per cent for France. 


Belgium and Luxemburg have been linked by an economic 
union since 1921. The new union of the three Benelux 
countries will function within the framework of the European 
Economic Community, of which they are all members and 
which, in addition, comprises France, the German Federal 
Republic, and Italy. — (Netherlands Ministry of Economic 
Afiairs - Netherlands News Agency - Algemeen Handelsblad, 
Amsterdam - La Nation Beige, Brussels) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

- Extension of Export-Import Bank Credit. 

The Treasury announced on March 4 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during February by 
$135,000,000, after taking into account (a) the receipt of 
$22,000,000 from the E.P.U. in respect of the U.K.’s surplus 
in January, and (6) the payment of $3,000,000 to creditor 
countries m the Union under bilateral settlements. As a 
result, the gold and dollar reserves stood at $2,539,000,000 
on February 28. 

The provisional figures for the E.P.U. February settlement 
showed that Britain had a surplus of £45,000,000, three- 
quarters of which would be settled by the E.P.U. in March in 
gold or dollars, and one-quarter by a reduction in the U.K.’s 
debt to the Union. 

It was pointed out in tho British Press that the February surplus 
in the E.P.U. represented the highest for eight years. It was believed 
that an important contributing factor had been the buying of 
sterling by Royal Dutch with the proceeds of its recent share 
issue ; another favourable mfiuenco was the relaxation of tho French 
rahssaye measures whereby the French authorities had compelled 
French hanks to repatriate their overseas working balances in order 
to ease French balanoe-of -payments difficulties. 

It was announced m London and Washington on March 4 
that the U.S. Export-Import Bank had renewed for a further 
year the $250,000,000 line of credit granted to the U.K., which 
had expired on Feb. 28. This amount represents the undrawn 
portion of the $500,000,000 stand-by credit opened by the 
Bank for the U.K. in February 1957. A Treasury spokesman 
in London stated that the extension had been agreed on pay- 
ment by the U.K. of a commitment fee of one-quarter per cent 
($625,000), which would be deductible from the interest 
payable on any future drawing. 

Sterling maintained a strong position vis-d-vis the dollar 
and other currencies throughout February, the official dollar 
spot rate varying between $2.81& and $2.81 {I, except on 
Feb. 25-27, when it fell to $2.80 and $2.81 i respec- 

tively ; by Feb. 28 it had recovered to $2.81 J. The rates for 
transferable sterling and security sterling also remained firm, 
the former rising from $2.7890 on Feb. 2 to $2.7955 on Feb. 28 
(its highest level since April 1954) ; security sterling rose from 
$2.74 on Feb. 1 to $2.79 on Feb. 19 (its highest level since 
April 1956), closing at $2.78 i on Feb. 28.— (Treasury Press 
Office, London - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 15994 A ; 

Export-Import Bank Loan, 15840 A ; 154*6 D.) 

B. IRAQ. — General Nuri forms New Government. 

General Nuri es-Said (70) formed a new Iraqi Cabinet on 
March 3 following the resignation of Mr. Abdul YVahab Mirjan, 
who had been Prime Minister since mid-December. Every 
member of the new Government had previously held minis- 
terial office, three of them being former Prime Ministers. 
Portfolios were allotted as follows ; 

General Nuri es-Said— Prime Minister and Minister of Defence ; 
Dr. Tewflq Suweidi — Deputy Prime Minister ; Dr. Fadhil Jamali — 
Foreign Minister ; Said Qazzaz — Interior ; Abdul Karim Uzri — 
Finance ; Jamil Abdul Wahab— Justice ; Dr. Abdul Hamid Khadim 
— Education ; Dr. Abdul Amir Allawi — Health ; General Sami 
Fattah— Social Affairs; Dr. Dhia Jaffar— Economics ; Rushdi 
Chalabi — Communications and Works ; General Salah Jaburi 
Development ; Mohammed Mushin Hardan — Agriculture ; Burha- 
neddin Bashayan — Minister for Arab Federation Affairs. 

In addition to General Nuri, both Dr. Tewfiq Suweidi and 
Dr. Jamali had held the Premiership m earlier Cabinets. 
Dr. Jamali took over the Foreign Atfairs portfolio from Mr. 
Bashayan, who became Minister in charge of Arab Federation 
Affairs. The new Minister of Justice, Jamil Abdul Wahab, was 
Minister in Beirut prior to joining the Cabinet. General Nuri 
and other members of the new Cabinet have given strong and 
consistent support to the Baghdad Pact, and several of them— 
e.g. Dr. Jamali — have been strongly critical of the policies of 
President Nasser and of the union of Egypt and Syria as the 
United Arab Republic. 

No official explanation was given of the reasons for Mr. 
Mirjan’s resignation. General Nuri became Prime Minister 
for the seventh time, his last tenure of the Premiership being 
from 1954-56.— (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15916 B j 15644 
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A. NATURAL DISASTERS. — The Persian, Turkish, 
Mexican, and Mongolian Earthquakes. - Ceylon Flood 
Disaster. 

Details are given below of a number of major earthquakes 
which occurred during 1957 m Persia, Turkey, Mexico, and 
Mongolia, and of a severe flood disaster which caused nearly 
300 deaths in Ceylon during December. 

The Persian Earthquakes. 

About 2,500 people were killed in a series of severe earthquake 
shocks during July 2-11 m the area south of the Caspian Sea. 
Every house collapsed in the small town of Sangchal, where at 
least 180 people were killed, and several villages were com- 
pletely wrecked or buried under landslides. Rescue and relief 
work was seriously hampered by fails of boulders which blocked 
the roads, and also by continuous heavy ram, and in some 
districts Army mules were the only means of transport which 
could be used. 

In response to an appeal by the Persian Government, gifts of 
tents for the homeless were sent by the British and U.S Governments 
and by the International Red Cross ; the British Government also 
sent £10,000 as a contribution to relief funds, other gifts of money 
or supplies being receivod from the Soviet Union, India, Pakistan, 
Iraq, and Turkey. 

Another serious earthquake occurred on Dec. 13 over an area 
of 2,600 square miles m north-western Persia between the 
towns of Kermansliah, Hamadan, and Sanandaj, 1,306 people 
being killed and 29 villages destroyed. The great majority of 
the casualties, however, occurred m one village — Farsmaj, 
near the epicentre of the earthquake, where some 950 bodies 
were subsequently recovered. 

The Turkish Earthquakes. 

An earth tremor lasting 45 seconds wrecked 80 per cent of 
the buildings in the Turkish port of Fethiye on April 24, ten 
people being killed and 80 injured. Serious damage to property 
also occurred at Marmaris, Mugla, Milas, and other towns in 
south-western Anatolia, although no fatal casualties were 
reported from these centres. 

A further earthquake on May 26 caused heavy damage in an 
area of north-western Anatolia between Bolu and Mudurnu, 
66 people being killed and several hundred seriously injured. 

The Mexican Earthquake. 

A series of severe earthquake shocks in southern Mexico on 
July 28 caused 56 deaths and seriously injured 50 people. 
Thirty-six of the fatal casualties occurred in Mexico City, where 
heavy damage was done to property. Many buildings were 
also damaged in Chilpancingo (135 miles south of Mexico City), 
the capital of Guerrero State. 

The Mongolian Earthquake. 

One of the greatest earthquakes ever recorded occurred on 
Dec. 4 m Outer Mongolia, in the Altai Mountains and the Gobi 
Desert. The Mongolian radio, however, reported only 20 dead 
and 13 missing m the area, which is sparsely populated. The 
report of a joint Soviet-Mongolian expedition to the area, 
published in Izvestia on Jan. 23, 1958, stated that tire earth- 
quake’s intensity reached II on the international scale [which 
goes up to a maximum of 12], whilst British and U.S. seismolo- 
gists compared it to the San Francisco earthquake of 1 906 and 
the Assam earthquake of 1950 (see 10978 A). 

According to Izvestia , the shock moved mountains and rivers 
and created new ones, completely changing the geography of the 
region. Professor Florentsov, a member of the expedition, described 
it as being “ like primitive chaos or Dante’s Inferno ** ; dense 
yellow clouds of dust 3,000 to 4,500 feet high could be seen 40 miles 
away, and a continuous rear could be heard, caused by avalanches 
of rook which were still moving. Mountains had split m half, forming 
sheer drops of thousands of feet, and sections of the Altai range were 
18 feet higher than before. The epicentre of the earthquake was 
marked by a fissure 170 miles long and up to 60 feet wide. Rivers 
had disappeared in some places, and new ones six to eight miles long 
had appeared elsewhere. 

The Ceylon Flood Disaster. 

Ceylon’s worst floods for many years caused 288 deaths 
during Dec. 21-31 and rendered over 300,000 people homeless 
in the Northern, North-Central, North-Western, and Eastern 
Provinces. Following six weeks’ continuous rain, five large 
irrigation reservoirs (one of which covers 90 square miles) 
overflowed the neighbouring areas, and at the height of the 
floods nearly half the island was submerged. Road, rail, and 
telegraph communications were disrupted over large areas, and 
numerous villages were completely cut off for several days. 
Many of the casualties were caused by landslides in highland 
areas, in which houses and their inhabitants were buried. 
The floods were estimated to have inundated over 650,000 
acres of paddy land, destroying 400,000 tons of rice (three- 
quarters of Ceylon’s total rice crop) and causing damage 
amounting to £ 25 , 000 , 000 . 


The Prime Minister (Mr. Bandarantuke) asked tho Indian Govern- 
ment to send helicopters and other aircraft to assist in relief and 
rescuo work, and also appealed to other countries to give all the help 
they could. R.A.F. aircraft co-operated with tho (toy Ion and Indian 
Air Forces m dropping supplies to tho flooded areas and rescuing 
marooned people, and wore subsequently joined by U.S. naval and 
Canadian Air Force planes. Tho U.S, aircraft carrier Princeton 
arrived from Singapore with 20 helicopters on board, and four ships 
of the British and two of the U.S. Navy, which had sailed from 
Singapore or the Persian Gulf, assisted in transporting food and 
medical supplies to coastal towns in the flooded areas. Gifts of cash, 
medical supplies, food, clothing, tractors and agricultural machinery 
were receivod from many sources, Including the Governments of 
Great Britain, India, Canada, Australia, Now Zealand, Malaya, 
Singapore, the U S.A., Franco, Italy, Western Germany, the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Israel, Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, Burma, 
Siam, China and Japan, tho Vatican, the World Health Organization, 
and many national Rod Gross societies and private organizations. 
Tho British Government contributed £10, 000 for relief, the sum 
being subsequently doubled as announced by Mr, Macmillan during 
his visit to Ceylon on Jan. 1(M7 l hoc page 10042 A, first column], 

Mr. Bandaranaike stated on Jan. 7 that several foreign 
Governments had offered Ceylon loans totalling 1 ,000, 000, 000 
rupees (£75,000,000) to repair the damage caused by the floods, 
and llial the Government would probably accept them if 
20 to 30 years were allowed for repayment. (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - Soviet 
Embassy Press Department, London - Ceylon Government 
Information Department) (Prev. rep. Earthquakes, 15808 B.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Resignation of Mr. Stassen. 

It was officially announced on Feb. 15 that Mr. Harold 

Stassen had resigned as Special Assistant to President 
Eisenhower on disarmament problems in order to seek the 
Republican nomination in the autumn election for the 
governorship of Pennsylvania. In accepting Mr. Stassen’s 
resignation, the President said that he ** deeply regretted ” 
the loss of Mr. Stassen’s services to the Administration, 

Mr. Stnsaen had been Special Assistant to tho President on 
disarmament since March 1955. and led the U.S. delegation in the 
p rot 1 acred discussions of tho U.N. Disarmament Hub-committee 
(tho “ London Hub -committee ”). It had become known that a wide 
divergence of views on the conduct of the disarmament negotia- 
tions lmd developed between Mr. Dulles and Mr, Stassen, the latter 
having been placed under tho control and guidance of the state 
Department in March 1957. 

It was announced in Washington on Feb, 27 that Mr. James 
Wadsworth, a member of the IJ.S. delegation at the United 
NaLions, had been appointed successor to Mr. Stassen. It 
was stated that Mr. Wadsworth would report to Mr. Dulles 
and not to the President, and tluxl he would not be known by 
Mr. Stassen’s former designation of Special Assistant to the 
President. [The New York Times described Mr. Wadsworth’s 
functions as those of “ U.S. representative in future disarma- 
ment negotiations.”] Mr. Wadsworth has been a prominent 
U.S. spokesman at the U.N. for several years past, and has 
taken part in many important debates. 

The State Department also announced on the same date 
(Feb. 27) that Mr. Dulles had asked General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Mr. Robert M. Lovett, Mr, John J. MeCloy, and 
General Walter Bedell Smith to advise him on disarmament 
policy in their private capacities. General Gruenther was 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, from 1953-56 and is 
now president of the American Red Cross ; Mr. Lovett, 
Secretary of Defence from 1951-53, is a partner in the Wall 
Street firm of Brown Brothers, Hardman and Co. ; Mr. 
MeCloy, chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank (New York), 
was formerly U.S. High Commissioner in Germany and 
Assistant Secretary for War ; and General Bedell Smith, 
vice-chairman of the American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, was Chief of Staff to General Eisenhower during the war. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev, rep. 15450 B 5 141: A.) 

C. NIGERIA. — First Oil Exports to Europe. 

The first bulk shipment of Nigerian oil for export to Europe 
was pumped into the British tanker Hcmffmus at Port 
Harcourt on Feb. 17, for delivery at Rotterdam. The oil 
came from the two oilfields now working in Nigeria -at 
Oloibiri (Eastern Region) and Afam (30 miles north of Port 
Harcourt). Oil from the five Oloibiri wells is transported to 
Port Harcourt by barge, whilst Afam is linked with Port 
Harcourt by a pipeline. The oilfields are owned by Sholl-B.P. 
Petroleum Development Co. of Nigeria, in which the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group and British Petroleum Ltd, have a joint 
interest. Drilling of the first well began in September 1951, 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. UNITED NATIONS. — Twelfth Session of General 
Assembly. - Debates and Resolutions. 

The 12tli session of the U.N. General Assembly, which 
opened m New York on Sept. 17, 1957 (see 15818 A), ended on 
L)ec. 14 after disposing of an agenda of about 65 items. The 
subjects discussed included Algeria, Cyprus, the New Guinea 
question, Hungary, the U.N. Emergency Force m the Middle 
East, the disarmament problem, the South African Govern- 
ment’s apartheid policy, the status of South-West Africa, the 
Palestine Arab refugees, and Korea. The Syrian-Turkish 
dispute was also added to the agenda during the session. 

Three of the principal subjects discussed— the Indonesian 
claim on Dutch New Guinea, the dispute between Syria and 
Turkey, and the disarmament question — are dealt with m 
earlier articles. [.For New Guinea see 15981 A, page 15934 ; 
the Synan-Turkish dispute, 15919 A ; disarmament, 15941 A, 
pages 15944-46.] Summaries are given below of the other 
principal subjects debated by the Assembly, and the resolutions 
adopted. 

The Algerian Problem. 

A protracted but inconclusive debate in the Political 
Committee resulted in the Algerian question going to the 
full General Assembly without any recommendation. As at 
the 11th session (see 15505 A), the full Assembly adopted a 
compromise resolution on Algeria without debate and without 
a dissenting vote. This resolution, sponsored by 15 countries, 
recalled the Assembly’s resolution of Feb. 15, 1957 (see 
reference above) and (a) reiterated the Assembly’s concern 
over the situation in Algeria ; (b) took note of the offer of 
good offices made by the King of Morocco and the President 
of Tunisia (see 15915 A) ; and (c) expressed “ the wish that, 
m a spirit of effective co-operation, pourparlers will be entered 
into, and other appropriate means utilized, with a view to a 
solution in conformity with the principles and purposes of 
the U.N. Charter.” 

The Algerian question had been placed on the Assembly's agenda 
at the request of 21 Afro -Asian countries : Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, Persia, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Syria, Tunisia and Yemen. After recalling the resolution 
adopted at the 11th Assembly session, the 21 countries (in a joint 
ivide-rndmoire) drew attention to the continued * suffering and loss 
of human lito " in Algeria and expressed regret that there had been 
“ no indication . . . that any progress has been made towards 
achieving the purposes of the resolution." [The resolution referred 
to had expressed the hope for a “ peaceful, just and democratic 
solution " of the Algerian problem, “in a spirit of co-operation * 
and in accordance with the principles of the U.N. Charter.] 


The Political Committee began its debate on Algeria on 
Nov. 27, when a lengthy statement was made by M. Pineau, 
the French Foreign Minister. 

M. Pineau emphasized that his participation in the debate was in 
no way inconsistent with his Government’s standpoint, which it had 
consistently maintained, that the General Assembly was not com- 
petent to discuss the Algerian situation since this was solely within 
French domestic jurisdiction. In taking part in the debate, he 
proposed “ to bring the truth of the Algerian question to the 
knowledge of international opinion, to stress the efforts we are 
making to achieve a peaceful settlement of a drama which has already 
caused too much bloodshed and too many tears, and to refuto the 
calumnies levelled against us in order that we, in turn, may make 
our grievances heard." 

The Algerian rebels (M. Pineau continued) had already lost on the 
military, psychological and political fronts, and knew that they had 
“ no hope of staging a come-back " ; their only hope lay in inter- 
nationalizing " the conflict, and any “ thoughtless interference by 
the General Assembly would not only constitute a violation of the 
Charter but would also “ have no practical result other than to risk 
postponing a solution that wo all wish to And as soon as possible. 

Despite the rejection of French offers to negotiate for an immediate 
coase-flre, France remained ready to negotiate a political settlement 
in the following three stages: (1) the opening of talks with the 
Algerian parties without any political pre-conditions ; (2) the bolding 
of free elections, in which France would take the initiative m 
inviting Governments of countries which are accustomed to demo- 
cratic procedures to send as many observers as necessary ; and 
(3) discussions with the duly elected representatives of the Algerian 
people “ to decide upon the definitive institutions of Algeria. 

While the French Government had no intention of equating 
Algerian nationalism with international Co^^m, M. Pmeau 
pointed out that the Algerian Communist Party had Participate dm 
the rebellion in two ways : firstly, by specializing m the orgauh? ;a- 
tion of urban terrorism " ; and secondly, by successfully infiltrating 
into the F.L.N. terrorist bands. The Algerian Communist Party had 
used not Sy Moslem members but “ especially 

origin," who had “ entered the fray in the hope that the tnumph of 
the rebelhon will lead to the setting-np of a regime of their own 
choice in Algeria." Were France to withdraw from Algeria, these 
CpSuSst elements would be in the best position to seize power, 


smee they were “ the only truly disciplined forces involved in the 
rebelhon " ; moreover, they would be able to rely on “ powerful 
aid from foreign countries when they are ready to carry out their 
scheme." It was not contended that the Algerian rebels obeyed 
Communist orders alone, but “ even were the rebellion to be sincerely 
opposed to the setting-up of a Communist regime m Algeria, it may 
one day, even unwillingly, turn out to be the Trojan Horse of 
Communism in North Africa." 

M. Pineau charged that the rebellion had received considerable 
foreign assistance, much of it from “ countries of the Near East." 
After referring to the anti-French radio campaigns in Egypt and 
Syria, and to the “constantly increasing shipments" of arms to the 
rebels from Egyptian sources, he alleged specifically (i) that the 
first orders for the rebellion had. come from Cairo, with the unleashing 
on Nov. 1, 1954, of the first uprising m the Aui4s ; and (li) that the 
F.L.N. had been established m Cairo with the encouragement of the 
Egyptian authorities “ and, to a large extent, on the orders and with 
the monies of the Egyptian Secret Service." 

As regards the alleged arms deliveries, M. Pineau said that several 
“large shipments " had been made to Tunisian ports, whence they 
were secretly forwarded to Algeria, He went on to charge that 
assistance to the rebels had become “ more and more overt " in 
Tunisia, until finally there had been set up m Tunis “ a military 
headquarters of sorts that claims to direct operations throughout 
the whole of eastern Algeria." Rebel commandos from Tunisian 
bases wore constantly infiltrating into Algeria, and “ no sooner 
do they feel themselves threatened than they scurry back to the 
sanctuary of Tunisian soil." M. Pineau alleged also that the F.L.N. 
was “ firmly entrenched " in eastern Morocco, whence it had been 
able to cany out raids into Algeria “ m relative security " until the 
French Command had set up permanent field fortifications along the 
Algerinn-Moroccan frontier. 

In the course of his speech M. Pineau explained that one of the 
principal reasons why France could not accept the offer of good 
offices by the King of Morocco and President Bourguiba was because 
their joint communique had referred to the F.L.N. as the sol© spokes- 
man of the Algerian people. France, on the other hand, maintained 
that the “undisputed spokesmen" of the Algerian poople could 
only be ascertained as the result of free elections. Moreover, although 
the Moroocan-Tunisian communique no longor referred to the “pre- 
condition of independence " for Algeria, it had replaced tills by “ the 
pre-condition of recognition of the sovereignty of Algeria — a less 
precise term than the other, perhaps, but bearing an absolutely 
identical juridical meaning." In view of these facts, and also of the 
aid received by the rebels from Tunisian and Moroccan territory, 
France was unable to accept the offer of good offices made by the 
two countries. 

In conclusion, M. Pineau said that the Algerian situation should 
be seen withm the context of the “ Franco -North African Com- 
munity " which it was Franco's desire to croate. The vast economic 
resources of the Sahara, now being exploited, could mean “ the 
beginning of a new economic ora " from which Franco, the Algerian 
people, and the North African countries could ail benefit. In mobi- 
lizing her efforts to exploit these resources, France did not intend 
to introduce “ a neo -colonialism of the desert " but “ to associate 
the neighbouring countries in the immense task of economic and 
social development so that they may bo able to share in the results 
we hope to achieve." 

In the ensuing debate, M. Omar Loutfi (Egypt) described 
M. Pineau’s accusations as “ replete with inaccuracies and 
falsehoods,” alleging that “ French propaganda ” had sought 
“ by all ways and means to make Egypt responsible for the 
war that has been going on in Algeria since 1954.” The real 
explanation of the “ cruel events ” in Algeria, he added, was 
France’s “ refusal to recognize Algeria’s rights and the struggle 
which the Algerian people are waging for independence against 
a French army 500,000 strong.” In a more moderately- 
worded speech, M. Mongi Slim (Tunisia) also upheld the 
Algerian demand for independence but expressed his conviction 
that this could be achieved in a manner which would reconcile 
the rights and interests of all interested parties, including 
France ; he emphasized that the Tunisian-Moroccan offer of 
good offices represented a sincere attempt at reaching a just 
solution by mediation, and made a “ categoric disclaimer ” 
of M. Pineau’s allegation that Algerian rebels were operating 
from Tunisian bases. M. Ahmed Laraki (Morocco) stressed 
that his country and Tunisia were not offering “ arbitration ” 
but “ mediation ” ; he rejected M. Pineau’s contention that 
Morocco and Tunisia were too deeply involved in the matter 
to act as mediators, declaring that “ France still persists in 
regarding this as an essentially domestic problem which only 
she can solve through umlateral action.” 

Forty-seven countries in all took part in the ten-day debate, in 
which the demand for Algerian independence was supported by 
many Afro -Asian nations (including India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Ghana) and also by the Communist countries. On the other hand, 
France was supported by Turkey, Japan, Israel, Portugal, and 
several Latin American countries, including Argentina, Uruguay 
and Peru. Mr. Cabot Lodge, for the U.S.A., commended the new 
French loi-cadre for Algeria and expressed the hope that the U.N. 
would “ avoid any action that might hamper progress towards a 
peaceful and equitable solution.” Unlike M. Pineau, however, U& 
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Lodge welcomed the mediation oiler of King Mohammed and Presi- 
dent Bourguiba, and expressed the U.S, Government’s appreciation 
of “ the worthy motives underlying this oiler and the conciliatory 
spirit in which it was made.*’ 

An Afro -Asian resolution (presented by 17 nations, and in its Anal 
form incorporating Canadian, Irish and Norwegian amendments) 
declared that the principle of self-determination was “ applicable to 
the Algerian people,” and called for negotiations aimed at a solution 
“ in accordance with the principles and purposes of the U.N. Charter/’ 
A second resolution, presented by Spain and six Latin American 
countries, expressed the hope that a “peaceful, just and democratic 
solution” of the Algerian question would he found “through 
appropriate moans ” and in conformity with Charter principles. It 
noted that attempts had been made to settle the problem “ both 
through tho good offices of Heads of State and by French legislative 
measures.” 

The Political Committee’s debate on Algeria ended on 
Dec. 0 without any resolution being adopted. The Afro-Asian 
resolution received 87 votes in favour and 87 against (a tie 
vote constituting a rejection of a resolution), whilst the seven- 
nation resolution was not taken to a vote. 

In the full Assembly, the above-mentioned compromise 
resolution, sponsored by 15 countries, was introduced on Dec. 10 
and adopted by 80 votes to nil with no abstentions, France 
not participating in the vote and South Africa being absent. 
As stated, the resolution was not debated. Its sponsors were 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
India, the Irish Republic, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, 
Persia, Peru, Spain, and Siam. 

The compromise resolution was worked out at a series of con- 
ferences between the sponsors of the Afro-Asian resolution, the 
Spanish and Latin American resolution, and the delegations of 
Canada, the Irish Republic, and Norway, whose amendments had 
been incorporated in tho Afro-Asian resolution. 

Speaking after the vote, M. Pineau welcomed the resolution 
as a 44 testimony of confidence ” that France would find for 
Algeria the 44 peaceful, democratic, and just solution ” which 
the French people themselves desired. M. Mongi Slim also 
welcomed the resolution, but on diametrically opposite 
grounds — that it called on France 44 to follow the path of 
negotiations and accept the Tunisian and Moroccan offer of 
mediation,” and that it 44 did not approve the French plan to 
solve the Algerian problem ” [i.e. made no mention of the new 
French loi-cadre for Algeria]. 

The Cyprus Dispute. 

A Greek resolution on Cyprus, amended in important 
respects by Canada, Chile, Denmark, and Norway, failed to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds majority in the General 
Assembly and was therefore not adopted. The voting was 81 
in favour, 28 against, and 24 abstentions. 

The Cyprus question was put on the agenda at the request of the 
Greek delegation. As originally worded, the item was presented by 
Greece as (a) “ application -under U.N auspices of the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination for the people of Cyprus,” and 
(6) “ violations of human rights and atrocities by tho British colonial 
administration against the Cypriots.” In the Assembly’s Standing 
Committee, however, the Greek delegation accepted a Norwegian 
suggestion that the resolution should be presented simply as “ tho 
Cyprus question.” In this form the resolution was placed on the 
agenda by 11 votes to ml, with four abstentions — Great Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, and Czechoslovakia. 

The British and Greek cases were presented in the Political 
Committee on Dec. 9 by Commander Allan Noble, TJ.K. 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, and M. Evangelos Averoff, 
the Greek Foreign Minister. 

Commander Noble emphasized that II. M. Government were 
anxious to settle the Cyprus dispute in the spirit of the resolution 
adopted at the last Assembly session [see page 15473], and was ready 
to give the most sympathetic consideration to “ any proposal which 
commends itself to both the Greek and Turkish Governments.” 
The essence of any solution was that it should be acceptable to the 
people of Cyprus and to Britain, Greece, and Turkey, and II. M. 
Government had made great efforts to achieve such a solution. 
Britain, which bore responsibility for the government of Cyprus, 
had always supported the principle of self-determination and had 
sincerely tried to take constructive initiatives during the past year — 
e.g. by releasing Archbishop Makarios, by offering a safe -conduct 
out of Cyprus to all terrorists, and by relaxing the emergency 
regulations. 

The active support given toy Greece to the enosia movement and 
Koka terrorism, however, had created an international problem. 
It had become clear that the terrorists took their orders from 
Archbishop Makarios, and for this reason the Archbishop had been 
deported and could not be allowed to return to the island at present. 
Nevertheless, Britain was prepared to discuss self-determination 
with a representative Cypriot delegation — which could include the 
Archbishop himself — on condition that any future arrangements 
provided for good government, internal security, and order m the 
island, and for the protection of the rights of all its inhabitants. 


In supporting tho principle of self-determination, II.M. Govern- 
ment had made it clear that this must apply equally to the Greek 
and Turkish communities in Cyprus. In tho hope of making progress 
towards a compromise settlement, Britain had informally suggested 
to the Greek and Turkish Governments that they should got together 
and discuss tho whole problem with open minds and without insisting 
in advance on any particular solution. 11. M. Government had sugges- 
ted that such a conference should he free to discuss, without prejudice, 
“ every solution so far mooted ’’—including mosis, self-deiennination 
within a fixed time-limit, self-government loading to self-determina- 
tion at an unspecified time, guaranteed independence, a condominium 
with plural nationality, partition, the maintenance of full British 
sovereignty, or any other solution that might bo put forward. Tho 
Turkish Government had accepted this suggestion, but the Greek 
Government, whilo not rejecting tho idea of a conference, had insisted 
that tho basic outlines of a solution must first be agreed between 
tho throe Governments concerned. 

Commander Noble concluded : “ Bearing in mind our own 

responsibilities, tho welfare of tho peoplos of Cyprus, the legitimate 
interest of Greece and Turkey in the future of the island, and the 
friendship between our throe countries, we are convinced that there 
is room for compromise ...” 

M. Averoff claimed that the question at issue was the “ abolition 
of colonialism ” in Cyprus, declaring that there was “ only one 
interested party— Cyprus and its people.” Denouncing what he 
described as “ certain practices of colonial oppression,” he alleged 
that British troops had committed “ atrocious nets ” in Cyprus and 
said in this connexion : “ Tho British people, a liberal and noble 
people, are not responsible for those acts which have boon perpe- 
trated by men wearing British uniforms. It is true that several 
emergency measures have been abolished and that the man chiefly 
responsible for thorn, Field -Marshal Harding, has been replaced by 
a man who enjoys an excellent reputation [i.o. Sir Hugh Foot, the 
now Governor of Cyprus!. But this is not a sufficient guarantee for 
the future ...” 


After accusing tho British Government of ” Intransigence ” on 
the Cyprus question, and alleging that it had taken “ no serious 
stops ” to implement the resolution adopted at the 11th session, 
M. Averoff expressed satisfaction that tho British Labour Party bad 
shown itself “sympathetic to tho Cypriot cause.” Ho added that 
tho resolution on Cyprus adopted at the hist conference of tho Labour 
Party [containing a pledge of immediate self-determination for 
Cyprus if a Labour Government came to power] had aroused “ feelings 
of admiration and gratitude ” both in Greece and OypruH, 


In the ensuing debate M. Selim Sarpcr (Turkey) accused 
Greece of wishing to annex Cyprus outright, declaring that 
44 all the actions, proposals, statements, and policies of the Greek 
Government, as well as of the Cypriot Orthodox Church, are 
aimed at . . . bringing about the annexation of Cyprus against 
the will of the Turkish Cypriots and in contradiction to treaties 
signed by Greece.” A number of delegates - -including Dr. 
Abdul Rahman (Malaya) and Mr. Gunewardene (Ceylon) - 
paid tribute to Britain’s achievements in bringing inde- 
pendence to former non-self-governing peoples, and expressed 
confidence that a just solution would be found in Cyprus ; 
Dr. Rahman said that the experience of Malaya had shown 
that Britain was 44 earnest and sincere in her desire to lead her 
dependent territories along the peaceful path to independence,” 
while Mr. Gunewardene cited the examples of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, and Ghana in the same connexion. The Soviet 
delegate, M. Peive, called for “ recognition of the rights of the 
Cypriots to self-determination, withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from the island, and the liquidation of all foreign 
military bases there.” Mr. Cabot Lodge said that the U.S. 
Government maintained its belief that “ quiet diplomacy ” 
held the greatest hope for a solution of the Cyprus question. 


ny 66 votes to 20, with 25 abstentions, the Political Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution on Dee. 12 which (1) reaffirmed 
the resolution adopted at the 11th Assembly session ; (2) 
expressed 4 concern that more progress has not been made 
towards a solution of this problem ” ; (8) considered that the 
situation in Cyprus 44 is still fraught with danger and that a 
solution at the earliest possible time is required to preserve 
peace and stability in the area ” ; and (4) expressed the 
earnest hope that further negotiations and discussions will 
be undertaken with a view to having the right of self-deter- 
mination applied in the case of the people of Cyprus.” 

As originally submitted by M, Averoff, the resolution declared in 
th f* ?® opl ° ot «>“>Uld 1>0 “ Iflvon 

0Tm Iuturo by tho application 0 t 

their right to self-determination.” After various amendments had 
imnStataM C f nada > C “ e - Denmark, and Norway, and. aub- 
^ toS Svenlboye ’ rOSOluUon W£ “ Anally proBontod in 


a : , wucu uj secure acceptance in the 

General Assembly for lack of a two-thirds majority. Voting 

result 6 reso ^ utlon t0 °k place on Dec. 14 with the following 
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For the Resolution (31 votes) : Albania, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, 
Iceland, Indonesia, Irish Republic, Lebanon, Panama, Poland, 
Rumania, Sa-udi Arabia, Soviet Union, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, 
Ukraine, Uruguay, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 

Against the Resolution (23 votes) : Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Franco, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Persia, Portugal, South Africa, Spam, Sweden, Turkey, 
United Kingdom. 

Abstentions (24) . Afghanistan, Austria, Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, China (Nationalist), Finland, Honduras, India, Iraq, Israel, 
Japan, Laos, Liberia, Malaya, Mexico, Nopal, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Siam, United States, Venezuela. 

Absent (4) : Cuba, Jordan, Libya, Morocco. 

The Afro- Asian group and the Latin American group were 
divided on the resolution, although the Communist group 
voted lor it en bloc . Mr. Cabot Lodge explained that the 
United States had abstained because the Cyprus question 
“ involves the interests of three of our closest allies — Greece, 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom ” ; he added that “ Cyprus 
is not the kind of problem which can be solved by U.N. 
deliberations in the absence of agreement among the parties.” 

In defiance of his Government’s instructions, the Iraqi 
delegate (l)r. Ilashim Javvad) voted for the resolution in the 
Political Committee, though abstaining in the General 
Assembly. On Dee. 23 the Iraqi Ambassador in Ankara pre- 
sented his Government’s apologies to the Turkish Prime 
Minister (M. Menderes) for Dr. Jawad’s vote in the Political 
Committee, and subsequently told press correspondents that 
Iraq fully supported Turkey’s views on Cyprus. It was 
announced in Baghdad two days later that Dr. Jawad had 
been recalled to Iraq for disobeying instructions and voting 
against Turkey. 

The U.N. Emergency Force. 

By 51 votes to 11, with 19 abstentions, the General Assembly 
approved a report on the U.N. Emergency Force in the Middle 
East (UNEP) presented by Dr. Ilammarskjold, and adopted 
a resolution calling for contributions by member-countries 
for the continued upkeep and operation of the Force, as 
requested by the Secretary-General. 

In his first report on the working of UNEF— a 47-page 
document issued on Oct. 12, 1957—Dr. Ilammarskjold said 
that the Force 44 has become, and undoubtedly continues to 
be one of the pre-conditions for the preservation of peace and 
quiet along the line between Egypt and Israel. 1 he main- 
tenance of this atmosphere of quiet, he added, was indispen- 
sable to fruitful effort towards the removal of the major 
obstacles to peace in the Near East.” At the same time the 
Secretary-General expressed concern at “ the present inade- 
quate and insecure basis of UNEF financing, ’ pointing out 
that u this vital U.N. undertaking” might be seriously 
jeopardized ” unless it was assured of 4 the same degree of 
financial support as afforded to other U.N. activities which 
have as their purpose the maintenance of peace and security. 

Dr. Hammarskjbld’s report emphasized that UNEF bad proved 
to ho ‘ 4 elective ” during its ten -months service in the Middle Bast 
and had “earned acceptance as a significant pioneering effort in the 
evolution of methods of peace-making.” Wince its deployment in 
the Gaza Strip and the Sinai desert there had been a steady reduc- 
tion in both the number and severity of incidents ; for example, 
there had been no crossings of the armistice demarcation line since 

the end of July. , , , .. 

The report gave the following details of the numerical strength 
of each national contingent of UNEF as at Sept. 15, 1957 : 

Contingents Officers Other ranks Total 

Brazil 44 


Canada 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Finland 

India . . 

Indonesia 

Norway 

Sweden 

Yugoslavia 


1X3 

31 

25 

15 

27 

37 

71 

27 

55 


501 

1,059 

491 

399 

240 

930 

545 

427 

322 

618 


545 

1,172* 

522 

424 

255 

957 

582t 

498 

349 

673 


445 5,532 5,977 

•Inducting’ Royal Canadian Air Force personnel stationed at 
Naples and El Ariflh (Abu Suweir prior to Sept. 5). . 

N tThe Indonesian contingent withdrew in beptember (see 156 30 A ) 
After stressing the “ grave risks ” inherent in the inadequate 
on wrhich UNEF was financed. Dr. Iiammar- 
skjfild pointed out that member-states had not contributed ^ sufficient 
funds for its continued upkeep and operation. He recalled that 
when UNEF was set up in the autumn of 1956, the General Assembly 
harvoted an iTdtial sum of * 10 , 000,000 to cover its expenses, and 
meniber-coimtries had been asked to .contribute on the same scale 
as theft general assessments to the U.N. Budget. 


To the date of his report, a total of $6,330,000 had been raised — 
$5,744,UU0 on the assessment basis, and the remaining $586,000 on a 
voluntary basis. Thirty-two countries had contributed to the 
“assessment” sum and six to the “voluntary” sum — the United 
States, Groat Britain, the Dominican Republic, Greece, New Zealand, 
and Pakistan. A further $3,123,000 had been pronnsed in voluntary 
contributions but had not yet been received in cash , $2,700,000 of 
this sum had been pledged by the U.S. Government on condition 
that contributions were also forthcoming from other countries. 

As a result of the shortfall m contributions, UNEF was faced with a 
serious deficit which the U.N. Organization had had to cover by 
dipping mto its working capital — to the extent of $3,775,000 — 
a-nd by borrowing to a limited extent from other funds under the 
control of tho Organization. 

In conclusion, Dr. Ilammarskjold asked the Assembly to authorize 
expenditure of $24,000,000 to cover the 14-month period ending 
Doc. 31, 1957 (i.e. the 14 months during which UNEF had been in 
existence), plus an additional $6,500,000 if the Assembly decided 
that Governments contributing troops to UNEF should be reim- 
bursed for tho extra expenses meuned. In addition, the Secretary- 
General requested authouty to spend up to $20,000,000 for UNEF 
during 1958 (plus a corresponding additional amount for extra costs 
if the Assembly so decided), on the understanding that UNEF 
expenses would not normally exceed $2,000,000 in any single month. 

A 20-nation resolution was presented on Nov. 18, 1957, 
expressing appreciation of UNKF’s role in maintaining peace 
m the Middle East ; thanking those countries which had 
contributed troops to the Force ; and approving the Secretary- 
General’s report and the recommendations contained therein. 
Specifically, it authorized Dr. Hammarskjuld to expend, m 
addiLion to the $10,000,000 already authorized, a maximum 
of another $13,500,000 for the period ending Dec. 31, 1957 ; 
and, as necessary, beyond that date up to a maximum of 
$25,000,000 for the continued operation of the Force in 1958. 

It was stated that these expenses should be borne by U.N. 
members in accordance with the scales of assessment for their 
contributions to the U.N. Budget, 44 and such other resources 
as may have become available” (i.e. by voluntary contri- 
butions). 

Tho resolution was sponsored jointly by the ten countries which 
were contributing or had contributed troops to UNEF [see table 
above], together uith Ceylon, Costa Rica, the Irish Republic, Italy, 
Japan, Liberia, Pakistan, Persia, Siam and Uruguay. 

The resolution was introduced in the General Assembly on 
Nov. 22 by Dr. Sidney Smith (Canadian Minister for External 
Affairs) and approved by the above-mentioned majority. Of 
the 11 opposing votes, nine were cast by the Communist 
countries (all except Yugoslavia, which was a co-sponsor of 
the resolution) and two by Latin American countries (Chile 
and Ecuador). The 19 abstentions were all Afro-Asian and 
Latin American countries, while South Africa was absent. 

The Soviet delegate (M. Sobolev) reiterated that the U.S.S.R. 
would not contribute to the expenses of UNEF, which, he maintained, 
should be borne solely by Britain, France and Israel as the countries 
which had “ launched aggression ” against Egypt. The ICgyptian 
representative, M. Omar Loutfl, expressed his country’s gratitude 
for the creation of UNEF, emphasized that Egypt had given full 
co-operation to the Force, and criticized Israel for refusing to allow 
UNEF to operate on her side of the armistice line. The Chilean and 
Ecuadorean delegates agreed on the necessity for UNEF, explaining 
their vote against the resolution on the ground that the assessments 
would place an additional burden on their countiios* fl minces. 

Dr. Hammarskjold had informed the Assembly on Nov. 20 
that the United* States had offered a further $12,000,000 
for UNEF during 1958, and that Great Britain had offered 
$1,000,000 (£357,000) as 44 special assistance ” for the same 
purpose. The Australian delegate (Dr. Walker) announced 
during the debate that his Government would also make a 
special contribution of $50,000 for UNEF expenses. Other 
contributions were promised by Mexico ($10,000), Austria, 
Japan, the Irish Republic, Burma, and Liberia. 

Present Deployment of UNEF. - Withdrawal of Finnish 
Contingent. 

The U.N. Information Centre in London gave the following 
description m August last of the deployment of UNEF along 
the armistice demarcation line in the Gaza Strip and the 
Sinai desert. 

In the Gaza Strip, UNEF forces were deployed from north to south 
as follows : (a) the Danish -Norwegian battalion held positions from 
the coast inland to a point east of Gaza , (5) from this point the 
Brazilian battalion held the lino southwards to Wadi Ghazza ; (c) the 
Indian battalion held the sector from Wadi Gbazza to a point east of 
Khan Yunis ; (d) the Colombian battalion and the Finnish company 
(less two platoons) held positions along the south-western part of the 
Gaza Strip near Rafah. All these units were manning outposts and 
observation posts along the demarcation line, and carrying out 
I patrols by day and night. Two Finnish platoons were engaged on 
I guard duties at Rafah, wheie they protected supply depots* 
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In the town of Gaza wore the headquarters of Major-General Burns 
(the UNEF Commander), the Norwegian medical company, and tho 
Swedish battalion, less one riile company deployed in the Sharm-el- 
Slieikh area at tho entrance to the Gulf of Akaba. In the Sinai 
desert tho Yugoslav reconnaissance battalion was patrolling the 
demarcation line from a point north of El Qnsoima southwards to 
the Gulf of Akaba, while the north-western sector of the lino from 
Rafah to El Quseima was patrolled by the 56th Canadian Recon- 
naissance Squadron. The UNEF air station was located at El Arish, 
where the 115th R.C.A.F. Communication Flight was based; 
another Canadian flight (the 114th) was stationed at Capodichino, 
near Naples. A few UNEF elements were also stationed near Beirut 
(Lebanon), the leave centre of the U.N. Emergency Force. 

The United Nations announced on Nov. 18, 1957, that 
Finland had decided to withdraw her contingent (250 men) 
from service with UNEF. As the Indonesian contingent had 
also been withdrawn, the U.N. Emergency Force is now 
recruited from eight countries — Brazil, Canada, Colombia, 
Denmark, India, Norway, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 

It was announced in Ottawa on Dec. 17 that Major-General 
Burns had been promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general in 
recognition of his “ outstanding work and leadership ” as 
Commander of the U.N. Emergency Force. 


Hungary. - Prince Wan’s Report to General Assembly. 

At the special session on Hungary from Sept. 10-14, 1957 
[see 15777 AJ, Prince Wan Waithayakon — Foreign Minister of 
Siam, and president of the 11th General Assembly — had been 
asked to take “ such steps as he deems appropriate ” to achieve 
the objectives of the U.N. resolutions on Hungary. In a report 
to the 12th Assembly session, presented on Dec. 10, Prince Wan 
pointed out that he had been refused admission to Hungary 
[see 15846 F] and had so far been unable to negotiate with the 
Soviet and Hungarian Governments. 

Prince Wan said that as a “ fleet step ” he had tried to obtain 
assurances from the Soviet and Hungarian Foreign Ministers (respec- 
tively M. Gromyko and M. Horvath) with regard to (1) humanitarian 
treatment in Hungary ; (2) the return of deportees from tho 
U.S.S.R. ; (3) withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary ; and 
(4) free elections in Hungary — tho objectives set out in tho U N. 
resolutions on Hungary. He had offered to pursue negotiations on 
these matters in Moscow and Budapest, but in each case tho response 
had been unfavourable. M. Gromyko had informed him that tho 
matter “ does not concern the Soviet Government ” and had deniod 
that there had been any deportations to the XJ.S.S.R., whilst 
M. Horvath had similarly refused to entor into discussions on the 
ground that U.N. “ interference ” in Hungarian internal affairs was 
“ illegitimate.*’ He (Prince Wan) had subsequently tided to obt ain 
assurances from M. Horvath on such matters as more lenient treat- 
ment of political prisoners and an amnesty for political offenders, 
but the Hungarian Foreign Minister had replied that these questions 
solely concerned the Hungarian Government. Later, however, 
M. Horvath had agreed to supply information on a number of 
humanitarian matters if Prince Wan drew up his questions in the 
form of a written memorandum. Pnnce Wan had agreed to this 
and had offered to go to Budapest for discussions, but the Hungarian 
Government had refused to grant him a visa on the ground that the 
U.N. resolutions were “illegal” and that Hungary could not admit 
United Nations observers. 


After expressing his regret that he had so far been unable to find 
an opportunity for negotiations. Prince Wan said that he “ could 
not believe that the Hungarian and Soviet Governments will romain 
insensible to the voice of world opinion and the conscience of mankind, 
which continues to make an insistent and righteous appeal for the 
freedom of the Hungarian people.” In conclusion, he expressed the 
hope that “ as international tension relaxes, I may be given tho 
opportunity to assist in establishing full international co-operation 
in promoting respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
in Hungary.” 


In a short debate, M. Sobolev (U.S.S.R.) and Dr. Endre Sik 
(Hungary) reiterated their contention that the General 
Assembly’s discussion on Hungary constituted an “ illegal 
interference ” in Hungarian internal affairs. A number of 
Western delegates strongly criticized the Soviet and Hungarian 
Governments for their continued defiance of the General 
Assembly’s resolutions, and Mr. Cabot Lodge announced that 
the United States might ask for a special session on Hungary 
during 1958 if circumstances should warrant it. ° 


M. Sobolev expressed regret that Prince Wan should have alio we 
himself to be associated with the “notorious” U.N. Report o 
Hungary, and attacked what he described as the “ slanderoo 
propaganda campaign ” bemg waged against that country. H 
reiterated the allegation that the Hungarian revolution had bee 
4 -v $*r w .2 rk reactionaries ” supported by the “ruling circles ” c 
the Western Powers. c 


^ similar terms, explained that his Governmenl 
deepge its high personal regard for Prince Wan, had refused ho 
adwtate *> Buhmt - because he received and acSpted Z wel 
publicized mission from the General Assembly.” P a his wet 


Mr. Cabot Lodge denounced tho ** callousness and indifference ” 
with which the Soviet and Hungarian Governments had repulsed 
Prince Wan in his efforts to carry out the humanitarian functions 
entrusted to him by tho United Nations. In tho course of lus speech 
Mr. Cabot Lodgo said that reports had been received indicating that 
three leaders of the Hungarian revolt had been brought to trial 
by “the puppet Soviet regime in Hungary ” — General Pal Malotor 
(Minister of Defence in tho short-lived Nagy Government), General 
Istvan Kovacs, and M. Sandor Kopaosy, former Chief of Police 
in Budapest. 

The U.N. Special Committee on Hungary (the five-nation 
group headed by Hr, Alsmg, of Denmark) sent a letter to the 
Hungarian Government on Dee. 20 expressing concern at the 
reports (mentioned by Mr. Lodge) that General Maleter and 
others were being brought to trial, and asking that the 
“ highest humanitarian standards ” should be applied in the 
reported proceedings. After requesting 44 reliable information ” 
on this matter, the Committee declared that “ world opinion 
will continue to be disturbed until it is satisfied that the present 
authorities m Hungary are shaping their policy ... in accord- 
ance with the General Assembly’s resolution of Sept. 14, 1957, 
which called upon Hungary 4 to desist from repressive measures 
against the Hungarian people,’ ” 

The Hungarian delegate at the U.N. (Dr, Mod) refused to 
transmit the letter to Budapest and returned it to the Special 
Committee, with the observation that his Government did not 
recognize the Committee’s locus standi . He denied Mr. Lodge’s 
allegation that General Maleter and others were being brought 
to trial and accused Mr. Lodge of trying to 44 poison the 
atmosphere.” 

As at tho 11th session, the General Assembly took no action on 
the credentials of the Hungarian delegation -i.o. it neither approved 
nor disapproved of them. A recommendation by the Credentials 
Committee to this effect was approved by the full Assembly by 
77 votes to one (Hungary), with no abstentions. 


Korea. - Ending of Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

By 53 votes to nine, with 15 abstentions, the Political Com- 
mittee adopted an 11-nation resolution urging that a Korean 
settlement should be based on 44 the fundamental principles for 
unification established at the Geneva conference in 1954 and 
endorsed by the United Nations.” [These principles included 
free elections in both North and South Korea under U.N. 
auspices.] The resolution also commended the work of the 1 J.N. 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) and asked (hat (he 
Korean question should be placed on the agenda of the next 
Assembly session. 


The debate in the Political Committee was marked by sharp 
exchanges between Representative Walter Judd (U.S.A.) and 
M. Sobolev (U.S.S.R.), each side accusing the other of violations 
of the Korean armistice agreement. 

Representative Judd called on Communist Ghi na, tho Soviet Union, 
and North Korea to demonstrate their professed desire for a Korean 
settlement by taking four positive measures : (1) withdrawal of 
Chinese troops from North Korea ; (2) accounting for the fate of the 
2,720 missing Sorvioomon (including 450 Americans) who fought 
under tho U.N. Command; (3) returning to their homes the 
thousands of abducted Houth Korean civilians ; ami (4 ) acceptance 
of tho U.N. resolutions for tho peaceful reunification of Korea, 
including freo elections in both parts of the country \mdor U.N. 
auspices. Mr. Judd charged that modern Soviet-type weapons, 
including artillery and rockets, were being poured into North Korea 
in a “ large-scale illegal military build-up ” and In violation of the 
armistice agreement. He also criticized the fact that tho North 
Korean regime had consistently refused to allow bona fide Inspection, 
as provided for in tho armistice agreement, and had not given any 
information to the Neutral Nations’ Supervisory Commission as 
required by that agreement. 


iYi. aoDoiev maao counter-allegations that the U.N.A. was violating 
the armistioe by building up the forces of the “ Syngman Rhoe 
puppet regime ” and sending large supplies of modem weapons to 
South Korea. Ho said that it was “ perfectly obvious ” that the 
re-establishment of Korea's national unity could only be achieved 
by giving duo consideration to tho existence in the Korean penin- 
sula of two states with different social and economic systems,” 
After describing earlior U.N, resolutions on Korea as “ unrealistic 
1 f| obo,e v maiutrUnod that the “only rational 
t0 ?? V i ng tl i e problom of waving Korea lies In upholding 
and in transforming it Into a lasting peace, and in political, 
economic and cultural rapprochement between the two parts of the 
Koma” WhiCh ultimatoly 8hould ***** about the unification of 


vr ;r , H-ruwcr resolution on 

NOV. 18 by the above-mentioned majority ; the nine dissenting 
votes were cast by the Soviet-bloc countries, and the 15 
abstentions were Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
a5k- ’ a lT l lmd, a £ Ia,t *i Imlonesia ’ Morocco, Nepal, Saudi 
™7?* a ’ Syna ’ Ye ™5 n » an<1 Yugoslavia, India did not 

participate in the vote, and four delegations were absent. In the 
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full Assembly the resolution was passed on Nov. 29 by 54 votes 
to mne, with 1(1 abstentions (Finland, Yugoslavia, and 14 Afro- 
Asian countries). During the debate Mr. Judd said that the 
Communist military build-up in North Korea included 700 
aircraft (most of them jets of the latest types), 3,900 rocket 
launchers, heavy artillery, and T-34 tanks. 

The resolution was sponsored jointly by Australia, Ethiopia, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Luxemburg, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Siam, Turkey, and the United States. 

Prior to the debate, the head of the U.N. Korean Recon- 
struction Agency (Lieut-General John B. Coulter) had presented 
a report in which it was stated that UNKRA would be wound 
up during 1958. General Coulter said that the great majority 
of UNKRA projects would have been successfully completed 
by the end of 1957, and “ only a very small number ” would 
be carried forward to the spring of 1958. 

UNKRA [which was established on Deo. 1, 19501 was described 
by General Coulter as 44 a most significant and highly successful 
chapter in U.N. history ” and as an “ unprecedented U.N. under- 
taking/* In the seven years of its existence it had proved that 
collective action by the U.N. could “ assist a country and its people 
who have been ravaged by aggression.’* Nevertheless, much still 
remained to be done in making good the devastation caused by the 
Korean War, and it was hoped that aid from the U.S.A. and world 
voluntary agencies would assist the “valiant efforts’* being made 
by the South Korean Government and people. 

Goneral Coulter reported that a total of $1,914,900,000 had been 
provided for South Korea from July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1957, 
excluding direct military assistance. Of this sum, $617,400,000 had 
been provided through the U.N. (including $143,000,000 through 
UNKRA) and $474,400,000 in relief aid under the U.N. Emergency 
Relief Programme. 

The Palestine Arab Refugees. 

After considering the annual report of Mr. Henry R. 
Labouisse, Director of the U.N. Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), the Assembly adopted a five- 
Power resolution — sponsored by Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, and United States — calling for 
additional contributions by member-States as a matter of 
“ urgent concern.” 

In his report, presented on Nor. 4, Mr. Labouisse emphasized — 
os in previous years— that UNRWA was in desperate need of funds 
if it was to continue to carry out its work for the 988,000 Palestine 
Arab refugees under its care in the Gaza Strip, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria, Estimated financial needs of UNRWA in 1958 would be 
$40,700,000 (£14,500,000), of which $25,700,000 would he for the 
relief programme and $15,000,000 for rehabilitation activities, 
including education. By Doc. 31, 1957, however, the Agency’s 
working capital would barely suffice to cover expenditure for two 
months, and Mr. Labouisse therefore urged the Assembly to contri- 
bute $8,000,000 over and above the 1958 estimate so as to provide an 
adequate working capital. 

Mr. Labouisse emphasized that UNRWA provided shelter in 
camps for about 630,000 of the refugees, and also maintained schools 
attended by about 170,000 refugee children. The Agency’s com- 
mitments wore “ urgent and inescapable,” since hundreds of thousands 
of human beings depended on it for the bulk of their daily food and 
for medical care and shelter. If UNRWA broke down for lack of 
funds, acute starvation and disease would become an immediate 
threat. Moreover, if UNRWA’s education programme were curtailed 
it would mean that “ huge crowds of refugee children would he 
condemned to frustration and idleness,” with grave political and 
social consequences. 

In a personal appeal to the Assembly on Nov. 18, Mr. Labouisse 
explained that voluntary contributions pledged by U.N. member - 
Governments for 1958 had fallen far short of the $25,700,000 budgeted 
for relief and the $15,000,000 estimated tor rehabilitation. After 
expressing deep disappointment “ that a humanitarian objective so 
eminently worth-while could only command the active support of 
little more than one-third of the members,” he summarized the 
situation for 1958 as follows : (1) to meet the minimum relief budget 
of $25,700,000 would require “ about $2,000,000 more than can be 
reasonably foreseen a.t present ” ; (2) for rehabilitation, another 
$2,000,000 was needed to meet only the first priority items — largely 
education and training ; (3) to carry out the full rehabilitation 
programme, budgeted at $15,000,000, the Agency would need another 
$8,000,000 over and above present foreseeable contributions ; (4) an 
additional $8,000,000 was needed to build up the working capital 
fund, which had been praotically exhausted as stated in his report. 

In conclusion, Mr. Labouisse said, that failure by the Assembly to 
ensure the necessary funds for UNRWA would be “ tantamount to 
a decision to bring whole sections of our work to an end.” 

Prior to Mr. Labouisse’s report, the General Assembly had. 
met on Oct. 6 as an ad hoc “ pledging conference ” to seek 
funds for refugees in need of U.N. aid. Twenty-one countries 
undertook to contribute a total of $25,000,000 (over £9,000,000) 
for the Palestine Arab refugees, of which $21,800,000 was 
pledged by the United States and $2,900,000 by Great Britain. 
[About 90 per cent of UNRWA’s total funds have been con- 


tributed by the U.S.A. and Britain since the establishment of 
the Agency.] Six Arab countries — Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Sudan, and Saudi Arabia — undertook to give various 
sums, the largest being $95,000 from Saudi Arabia. Among 
other countries, Canada promised $500,000, Australia £ A. 50,000, 
and Yugoslavia $40,000. No offer was made by the U.S.S.R. 
or any other Soviet-bloc country. 

The above-mentioned five-Power resolution was adopted by 
the Assembly on Dec. 12 by 52 votes to nil, with 19 abstentions 
and many delegations absent. After the vote, the President of 
the Assembly (Sir Leslie Munro) urgenlly appealed to all 
member- Governments to provide sufficient funds to enable 
UNRWA to carry out its work. 

The Canadian Government subsequently announced that it would 
contribute $1,500,000 worth of Canadian flour to UNRWA — 
representing 20,000 tons of flour or 1,000,000 bushels of wheat — in 
1958, over and above the cash contribution of $500,000 pledged for 
that year. 

French Togoland. 

By 50 votes to one (Ghana), with 29 abstentions, the Assembly 
approved a resolution — presented in the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee by Canada, Colombia, Denmark, the Irish Republic and 
Liberia — calling for elections in the Trust Territory of Togoland 
m 1958 so that the inhabitants might have an opportunity of 
deciding on their future status. 

The resolution asked (1) that the elections should bo held under 
U.N. auspices ; (2) that a U.N. High Commissioner should supervise 
the elections, assisted by observers ; (3) that the elections should be 
held on a basis of universal suffrage ; and (4) that, on the basis of 
Togolese opinion as revealed in these elections, the General Assembly 
should decide at its next session whether or not Togoland should 
remain a Trust Territory. The resolution was accepted by M. Jaquet 
(Minister for France d*Outrc-mer), who took part in the debate. 

In conformity with the decision taken at the 1 1th session 
[see page 15508, second column], a U.N. Commission visited 
Togoland during 1957 to examine the situation resulting from 
the application of the new French Statute, whereby the 
territory had become an autonomous republic within the French 
Union [see 15511 A]. 

In its report, submitted on Aug. 21, the Commission commended 
tile Statute as a “ very significant step ” towards attaining the aims 
of the trusteeship system and as conferring “ a large measure of 
intornal self-government ” on the Togolese. It pointed out, however, 
that the Togolese would need to be consulted in due course on the 
future status of the territory, and suggested that France should 
publicly state that the Statute did not in its present form denote the 
final relationship between France and Togoland. Certain criticisms 
were made as regards the existing situation — notably, that the 
presence of armed forces and gendarmerie under French control 
represented a substantial limitation on the autonomy enjoyed by 
tho territory ; and that the opposition parties did not enjoy the 
same political freedom of expression and assembly as the pro- 
Government parties, especially in northern Togoland. 

M. Max Dorsinville (Haitian representative at the U.N.) was 
nominated by the General Assembly as High Commissioner to 
supervise the Togolese elections under U.N. auspices. He will 
be assisted by an international staff. 

Atomic Radiation. 

The General Assembly unanimously endorsed a resolution by 
the Political Committee on the effects of atomic radiation. 

This resolution (1) asked the U.N. Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation (a 15-nation body set up two years 
earlier) to complete its report to the Assembly “at the earliest 
possible moment ” ; and (2) requested Dr. HammarskjMd, in 
consultation with the Scientific Committee, to consider “the 
strengthening and widening of scientific activities ” in this field 
taking into account the Political Committee’s debate and tho various 
proposals submitted during the discussion. The Secretary-General 
was asked to submit a report on this matter to the next Assembly 
session. 

The resolution represented a compromise between two separate 
resolutions presented in the Political Committee : (a) a resolution 
by the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister (M. Vaclav David) calling 
for a U.N. scientific conference in 1959 to consider the effects of 
atomic radiation ; and (b) a resolution submitted by nine of the 
15 countries represented on the Scientific Committee (Argentina, 
Australia., Belgium, Brazil, France, Great Britain, Mexico, Sweden, 
and the United States) asking (i) that the Scientific Committee should 
complete its report as soon as possible ; (ii) that the report should 
be made available to the second U.N. Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, to be held at Geneva in September 1958 ; 
and (iii) for continued co-operation by U.N. member-countries in 
providing the Committee with information. A Japanese proposal 
was also put forward (but not embodied in a resolution) that the 
Scientific Committee should be converted into a permanent UJN. 
body repor ti n g annually to the General Assembly. 
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Aftor a throo-day debate, the Indian delegation (notably Mr. 
Krishna Monon and Mr. Arthur Lull) succeeded in drafting a resolu- 
tion acceptable both to Czechoslovakia and to the sponsors oC the 
nine* Power resolution. The resolution went forward to tho General 
Assembly and was approved without opposition, as stated. India, as 
tho “ major architect ” of tho resolution, presented it in tho General 
Assembly with tho co-sponsorship of 15 other countries — the 
sponsors of tho nine-Power resolution plus Austria, Canada, Egypt, 
Japan, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

The Refugee Question. 

Dr. Auguste Lindt, the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees, presented his annual report to the General Assembly 
on Nov. 4, covering the period from May 1950 to May 1957. 

Tho report stated that the Hungarian refugee problem had now 
been reduced 44 to manageable proportions ” owing to the speed 
with which the problem had been tackled, and the fact that the 
burden had been shared by many nations. Of tho 199,000 refugees 
who had Red from Hungary, nearly 165,000 had been accepted as 
immigrants in 40 European and overseas countries, loaving only 
12 per cent of the refugees still in the country of their first asylum — 
iust over 20,000 in Austria and 3,000 in Yugoslavia. In addition, 
13,400 refugees had been repatriated to Hungary at their own 
request. Most of the expenses meuned by the Austrian Government 
would have been reimbursed by the end of 1957 as a result of financial 
contributions totalling over $20,000,000. 

Dr. Lmdt urged that the “ principle of permanent solution applied 
so effectively to the Hungarian refugees ” should also be applied to 
4< the other refugees in Europe displaced bv the upheavals of two 
World Wars ” and to those who had fled from their countries of 
origin. Of tho 44 earlier ” (i.o. non -Hungarian) refugees, 106,000 wore 
still living in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, and Turkey, 
of whom 39,000 were housed m camps. The High Commissioner's 
Office attached the highest priority to the closing of all those camps 
by 1960, and in this connexion Dr. Lindt appealed 1o tho host 
countries to 44 integrate ” those refugees for whom emigration would 
not bo possible. To achieve this aim, $7,500,000 would be needed 
over and above governmental contributions and pledges made to 
date ; moreover, it would bo necessary for such countries ns Australia, 
Canada and the United States to reviRe their immigration regulations 
to enable the maximum number of refugees to be settled overseas. 
As regards the 12,000 refugees of European origin still in China, 
50 per cent had already been assured of resettlement visas : 1,500 of 
them were at present in transit in Hong Kong, and funds for their 
support wore urgently needed. 

After considering Dr. Lindt’s report, the Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee adopted a number of resolutions 
which were approved by the General Assembly on Nov. 12 
without opposition, though in many cases with a number of 
abstentions (mainly from the Communist countries). They 
inc luded : 

(1) A resolution extending the Office of the TT.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees for a further five years from Jail. 1, 1959. 

(2) A resolution asking Dr. Lindt to intensify his efforts to secure 
permanent solutions for the refugees still living in camps in European 
countries, and also for those outside the camps. 

(3) A recommendation that the existing U.N. Refugee Fund should 
be replaced by a new “ Executive Committee of tho High Commis- 
sioner’s Programme,” to be set. up by the Economic and Social Council 
and, consisting of 20-25 members chosen on the widest geographical 
basis from States 44 with a demonstrated interest in and devotion 
to the solution of the refugee problem.” Tho now Committee would 
advise the High Commissioner in his work and issue directives for the 
termination of the U.N. Refugee Fund in 1958. 

(4) A resolution appealing to all U.N. member-countries, the 
specialized agencies, and non-governmental organizations to givo 

all possible assistance ” in alleviating distress among refugees 
in Hong Kong. 


Suez Canal Surcharge. 

By 54 votes to nil, with 19 abstentions (including the Soviet 
group and Israel), the General Assembly endorsed on Dec. 14a 
recommendation by Dr. Hammarskj'ld that the cost of clearing 
i C ^ ana * — incurred by the U.N. earlier in the year — 

should be met by a voluntary surcharge of three per cent on 
Canal dues. 


In his report, presented to the Assembly In November, the TT.I 
Secretary-General said that the total cost of clearing the Suez Can: 
waa $8,376J)42 (about £3,000,000). He recommended that a 
snipping and trade using the Canal should be asked to pay volui 
taruy a surcharge of three per oent on Canal duos, which would t 
; nt ° , a ®p ecial U-N. account. The sums thus received would l 
1 1 countries which had advanced contributioi 
tht ^nn? 1 1 m 5 3 i V 3 enab ? e the U - N - to meet the costs of clearir 

j 11 countries concerned, the United States ha 

S r ?’ n00,000 i or Canal clearance ; Australia, Canada, Norway 

Id 00O 1 OOO^ e ^ a ^L F u (leral Re ? ublic bad each advanced aboi 
SS 00 / 8maUer amounts had beeD advanced by Italy, th 
SwederL ’ Ceylon, and Liberia. The Secretarj 
®f£ lnrmted fchM- the three per cent surcharge would cover th 
^ststf clearance w*tl% three yearn op the present basis of Cam 


Reviewing the salvage operations, Dr. Hammarskjclld pointed out 
that they had begun late in December 1956 and had boon completed 
on Apnl 10, 1957, several weeks ahead of tho original target date. 
In the 3 j months the U.N. Salvage Command under General Wheeler 
had cloarod the Canal and its approaches of all sunken vessels and 
other obstacles. The salvage Hoot— 32 vessels in a, 11 -consisted of 
Danish, Dutch, German, Belgian, {Swedish, Italian, and Yugoslav 
ships manned by a total of 479 personnel, including 45 divers. 
British and French units had also participated in tho salvage opera- 
tions. 

The Soviet Union refused to contribute to the surcharge on tho 
ground that all tho costs should be met by Britain, Franco and Israel, 
as originators of tho military action against Egypt. A similar 
attitude was taken by the other Soviet-bloc countries. Israel 
abstained because her shipping was still prevented by Egypt from 
using tho Suez Canal. 


South-West Africa. 


After a fortnight’s debate the Trusteeship Committee adopted 
on Oct. 11 six resolutions on the status of South-West Africa — 
a question which had engaged the altenlion of the General 
Assembly for the last 10 years, as the South African Govern- 
ment has consistently declined to recognize the right of the 
United Nations to have any say in the affairs of the territory. 

South Africa’s point of view is based on tho claim that the mandate 
over S.W Africa given to her by tho League of Nations In 1920 had 
expired, and that tho U.N. had no right to oxorelso any form of 
trusteeship over the territory, which bad meanwhile boon incor- 
porated into tho Union as its fifth province. 

The Committee on South-West Africa set up at the 11th 
session had previously presented its report in August. 

The Committee oxprossod the opinion that 44 the administration 
of South-West Africa, in which political, social, and educational 
rights are governed by tho practice of apartheid, operates to tho 
detriment of tho population, and particularly tho 4 Native ’ majority, 
and Is contrary to tho spirit and purpose of the Mandates System, 
tho U.N. Charter, and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights,” 
It repented its previous recommendations that Booth Africa, as the 
mandatory Pow'or, should take steps 44 to safeguard the special 
status of tho territory and the real Interests of its Inhabitants ” ; 
should 44 sot up Cully representative Institutions for tho territory, 
and as a first step transform tho territorial legislature into a truly 
representative body by extending representation to all inhabitants ” * 
and should take stops as 44 a matter or urgency ” to 44 repeal all 
racially discriminatory legislation and practices and revise the 
existing policies and practices of 4 Native ’ administration to ensure 
the fulfilment of its obligations and responsibilities under the 
mandate.” 

The Committee, which was under the chairmanship of Mr. Thanat 
Khoman (Siam), also criticized tho Union Government’s refusal to 
issue travel documents for petitioners from Bouth-Wost Africa 
who wished to present tlioir complaints to the U.N. Trusteeship 
Committee. 

The six resolutions adopted by the Trusteeship Committee 
were as follow’s : 

(1) A resolution, prosontod by Mr. Khoman, recommending the 
setting-up of a Good OIHcor Committee to discuss with South Africa 

a basis for an agreement which would continue to accord to the 
territory an international status.” The Good Offices Committee 
would consist of Groat Britain, the U.S.A., and a third member to 
bo appointed by the President of the General Assembly (Sir Leslie 
Munro). It would bo asked to report to the next session of the 
General Assembly in 1958. 

The resolution was adopted by 52 votes to 10 (the Soviet group 
. ibirm a) , with 17 abstentions -Cambodia., Ceylon, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Uruguay, Yemen, and 
Yugoslavia. 

A r • Liberian resolution asking the Assembly to call on South 
Arrica [ror the 11th year In succession 1 to place South-West Africa 
under U.N. trusteeship. Adopted by 55 votes to 3, with 18 abstom 


w a resolution asking tho Assembly to express Its appreciation of 
the work of tho Committee on South -West Africa, and to approve 

R ? n C0Tlditi0IlR iri the territory. Approved by 
60 votes to nil, wdth ] 6 abstentions. 

P otlng “ wlth d0 °P concern ” that South Africa 
the Loague of Nations mandate had lapsed and that 
Uad obligations under which tbe United Nations 
A^!iPw izanc f' Xt al8 ° ox T )r c«scd concern at the failure of South 
rw *1,5? r ^ nder if nual sports on S.W. Africa to the U.N. ; naked 
aroL. i® e . ? n . 8 " utll -Wo«t Africa, should consider what 

re °! t,)0 territory might usefully bo 

^fd J ™attonal Court of Justice for an advisory opinion ; 

ta 4 ^ ft study already mado by tbe Committee us 

fulfilled 1 ho? C01lJd 1 b0 taken to ensure that South Africa 
further ninfm "” 8 , lmdo ^ * 10 mandate should bo oonsltlorod 

adopted bv^s Area ( T",,v 01 , AssemW y- Tho resolution was 
adopted by 55 votes to 4, with 18 abstentions. 

r n’ w tl .A fi) vJ wo i re8 / l !“tions dealing with petitions sent to the 

asked South' 1 aw A 9 . ^ ( a ° nt h-''Veet Africa. Ono of tho resolutions 
asm south Africa to Investigate (ho matters p^sod by the petl- 
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tioners, and the other drew attention to the observations of the 
Committee on South-West Africa on conditions m the territory. 
Before adopting these resolutions the Trusteeship Committee heard 
statements by the Bov. Michael Scott and an African petitioner. 

The six resolutions were adopted by the full Assembly on 
Oct. 25, 1957 -the resolution on the Good Offices Committee 
by 50 votes to 10 (the Communist bloc), with 20 abstentions ; 
the second by 60 votes to 3, with 17 abstentions ; the third by 
65 votes to nil, with 15 abstentions ; the fourth by 55 votes to 
3, with 17 abstentions ; and the fifth and sixth without 
opposition. South Africa took no part m the debates or the 
voting. 

South African Racial Policies. 

The Steering Committee decided to place on the Assembly’s 
agenda (a) the racial policies of the South African Government, 
and (b) the treatment of people of Indian and Pakistani origin 
in the Union. 

A request for the discussion of “ the question of the race conflict 
in South Africa resulting from the policies of apartheid of the Govern- 
ment of the Union ” had boon made by Bolivia, Costa Rica, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Liberia, Sudan, and Uruguay, but was strongly 
opposed by Mr. Botha, South Africa’s representative at the U.N. 

The Political Committee adopted a resolution on Nov. 1 (a) 
recommending that the General Assembly should once more 
appeal to South Africa to revise its apartheid policy 44 in the 
light of the principles and purposes of the U.N. Charter and of 
world opinion,” and (b) “ deploring ” the fact that South 
Africa had not responded to similar previous appeals. The 
resolution was sponsored by 22 Afro-Asian countries, live Latin 
American countries, Greece, and the Irish Republic. 

During the two woeks’ debate I>r. Connor O’Brien (Irish Republic) 
urged tho Committee to “ condemn ” the Union Government’s 
racial policies, and declared that his country could not regard tho 
matter as one falling within South Africa’s domestic jurisdiction. 
Ho said that South Africa was the only country in the world which 
did not at least endorse the principle that law must not distinguish 
between human beings on grounds of race. Mr. Statos (Greece) also 
asked that tho Assembly “ should spare no effort to show South 
Africa that she is wrong.” 

Mr. Longden (U.K.) announced that he would vote against the 
resolution, irrespective of “ any opinion we may hold upon the 
merits or demerits of the Union’s policy of racial segregation,” 
because the matter was essentially within South Africa’s domestic 
jurisdiction under Article 2 of the U.N. Charter. 

The voting on the resolution was 59 m favour and 5 against, 
with 10 abstentions. The opposing votes were cast by Australia, 
Belgium, France, Portugal, and the United Kingdom, the 
abstaining countries being Argentina, Canada, the Dominican 
Republic, Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, 
Spain, and the United States. Eight countries were absent — 
El Salvador, Honduras, Lebanon, Luxemburg, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Turkey, and South Africa. In the full Assembly the 
resolution was adopted on Nov. 26 by 59 votes to six, with 14 
abstentions. 

The second resolution, on the treatment of people of Indian 
and Pakistani origin in the Union, expressed “regret” that South 
Africa had not agreed to enter into negotiations with India and 
Pakistan on this question, as repeatedly urged in previous 
Assembly resolutions. It once again appealed to South Africa 
to begin such talks in order to settle the question “ in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles of the U.N. Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights.” India, Pakistan 
and South Africa were invited to report back to the Assembly 
jointly or separately. 

The Special Political Committee adopted the resolution 
(sponsored by Mexico, Persia, the Philippines, and Yugoslavia) 
on Nov. 12, 1957, by 63 votes to ml, with 14 abstentions 
(Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, the Dominican 
Republic, Finland, France, Italy, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Portugal, Spain, and the U K.). Five countries were 
absent, including South Africa. The full Assembly adopted the 
resolution on Nov. 26 by 64 votes to nil, with 16 abstentions. 

Special Fund for Under-Developed Countries. 

The Assembly unanimously approved on Dec. 14 a resolution 
for the creation of a Special Fund to provide 44 systematic and 
sustained assistance in fields essential to the technical, economic, 
and social development of the less-developed countries.” The 
Fund will be set up as an expansion of the existing U.N. 
Technical Assistance Programme. 

The resolution was presented in the Economic and Finance 
Committee by 14 countries (including the U.S.A., France, Great 
Britain, Canada, and the Netherlands) and was given unanimous 
approval on Dec. 12. After noting that the Technical Assistance 
Programme [whose annual expenditure is at present $35,000,000] 
was unab le at the present time to meet “ certain urgent needs ” of 


the under-developed countries, the resolution pointed out that if 
these needs could be met it would not only advance the economic 
and social development of those countries but also “facilitate new 
capital investment of all types — private and public, national and 
international — by creating conditions which will make such invest- 
ments either feasible or more effective.” 

As regards the operation of the proposed Fund, the resolution 
stated that its resources “ prospectively available at this time ” 
were “ not likely to exceed $100,000,000.” In view of this, the Fund 
would “ more immediately be used ” to enlarge the scope of U.N. 
Technical Assistance and would include “ special projects m certain 
fields ” — notably surveys of water, mineral, and potential power 
resources ; the establishment (including staffing and equipment) of 
training mstitutes m public administration, statistics, and technology; 
and the settmg-up of agricultural research centres. The proposed 
Fund and its operations would be worked out by a Preparatory 
Committee (to be set up by the President of the Assembly) which 
would report to the Economic and Social Council in, the summer of 
1958. This report, with the Council’s comments thereon, would he 
considered at the next Assembly session, and it was hoped that the 
Fund could be established by Jan. 1, 1959. An annex to the resolu- 
tion stated that the now agency would be a multilateral U.N. fund 
financed principally by voluntary contributions from Governments 
and other sources. Assistance would be given only to projects which 
would make a contribution to the economic development of the 
requesting country, and its operations would not be “influenced 
by political considerations.” 

A 16 -member Preparatory Committee was appointed by Sir Leslie 
Munro on Dec. 14, consisting of representatives of Canada, Chile, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, Ghana, Great Britain, India, Japan, 
Mexico, tho Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, the Soviet Union, the 
United States, and Yugoslavia. 

Proposed U.N. Economic Commission for Africa* 

With only one dissenting vote (Belgium) the General 
Assembly approved a recommendation that the Economic and 
Social Council should give 44 favourable and prompt considera- 
tion ” to the establishment of a U.N. Economic Commission 
for Africa, similar to the U.N regional commissions for Europe, 
Asia and Llie Far East, and Latin America. 

A 2 9 -Power resolution to this effect was adopted by the Economic 
Committee on Oct. 24 by 71 votes to ml, with Great Britain and 
Belgium abstaining. The resolution, whose sponsors included seven 
African nations (Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, 
and Tunisia), stressed the serious economic problems facing the 
African peoples, referred to the “ extremely useful work ” of the 
other regional commissions, and asked the Economic and Social 
Council to recommend tho creation of a U.N. Economic Commission 
for Africa The British and Belgian delegates explained that they 
were in sympathy with the aims of the resolution but had abstained 
because they did not altogether agree with its wording. 

Miscellaneous Subjects. 

Other subjects discussed and decisions taken by the General 
Assembly are summarized below : 

Chinese Representation at the U.N. The Steering Committee 
decided (by 9 votes to 4, with 2 abstentions) not to place on tho 
agenda an Indian recommendation that the Assembly should 
consider “ the representation of China in the United Nations ” at 
its current session. Instead, it approved (by 10 votes to 3, with 2 
abstentions) a U.S. resolution not to consider “any proposals to 
exclude the representatives of the Republic of China [i.e. Nationalist 
China] and to seat representatives of the Chinese People’s Republic ” 
This resolution was approved by the full Assembly on Sept. 24 by 
47 votes to 27, with 7 abstentions and South Africa absent. 

Resolution on “ Peaceful Co-existence.” At its closing session on 
Dec. 14 the Assembly unanimously approved a three-Power resolu- 
tion calling upon all States “ to make every effort to strengthen 
international peace, to develop friendly and co-operative relations, 
and to settle disputes by peaceful means.” The resolution had been 
presented in the Political Committee by India, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Definition of Aggression. The Assembly approved a recommenda- 
tion by its Legal Committee that the problem of arriving at a 
definition of aggression should be postponed until 1959. After a 
six-weeks’ debate, the Legal Committee had adopted a resolution 
recommending (1) the establishment of a special committee to 
consider the views of Governments on this matter; (2) that this 
committee, after receiving governmental comments, should report 
to the U.N. Secretary-General ; (3) that the matter should be placed 
on tbe Assembly’s agenda not earlier than the 14th session m 1959. 

Economic and Social Council. France, the Netherlands, and 
Nationalist China were re-elocted to the Economic and Social Council 
for further two-year terms, while Chile, Costa Rica, and the Sudan 
were elected m place of Argentina, the Dominican Republic, and 
Egypt. The membership of the Council at Jan. 1, 1958, was as 
follows : Brazil, Canada, Chile, Nationalist China, Costa Rica, 
Fmland, France, Greece, Indonesia, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Poland, Sudan, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, and 
Yugoslavia. The President of the Economic and Social Council is 
Mohammed Mir Khan, of Pakistan. 

Technical Assistance Funds. At a U.N. “ pledging conference ” on 
Oct. 10, 75 countries had promised a record total of $30,250,000 for 
the U.N. Technical Assistance Programme in 1958* The United 
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Status pledged the largest amount ($15,000,000), as in former yours, 
other major contributors including Groat Britain ($2,240,000), 
Canada ($2,000,000), tho Netherlands ($1,020,000), France 
($1,540,000) and the Soviet Union ($1,000,000). 

U.N. Budget. Tho Assembly approved a U.N. Budget of 
$55,002,850 for 1058, on the recommendation of its Administrative 
and Budgetary Committee. Dr. Hatnmarskjold had originally asked 
for $54,782,500, the higher figure adopted being principally duo to 
the extra expenses allocated for the second U.N. Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Emergy to be held at Geneva in 1958. 

The Assembly also approved a recommendation by the Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee reducing the annual assessment of 
the United States from 33.83 per cent of the total Budget to a 
maximum of 30 per cent. The U.S. Government had sought a decrease 
in its contribution on the ground that it was providing one-third of 
the total U.N. contributions of all member-countries. The U.S. contri- 
bution will be “ scaled down ” to 30 per cent over tho next five 
years, and the reduction will not be reflected in the 1958 Budget. 

[In tho fiscal year 1957 the U.S. Government contributed 
$10,361,047 of the U.N. Budget on tho basis of the 33 33 per cent 
assessment — representing a per capita payment of nearly 10 cents 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States. In addition, 
the U.S.A. contributed $27,467,782 for the specialized agencies and 
$54,524,100 for voluntary U.N. programmes during the same year.l 
At a press conference on Dec. 14, after the Assembly had 
ended. Sir Leslie Munro said that the principal achievement of 
the 12 th session had been the pacification of the Synan-Turkish 
border dispute — which, he pointed out, had been achieved 44 not 
by passing a resolution but by not passing a resolution.” 
Dr. Hammarskjold particularly welcomed the decision to set up 
the new $ 100 , 000,000 Special Fund for under-developed 
territories, describing it as a 44 major achievement ” of the 
12th session. — (U.N. Information Centre, London - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. izth 
Session, Opening, 15818 A ; Syrian-Turkish Dispute, 
15919 A ; New Guinea, 15951 A 5 Disarmament, 15941 A.) 

A. GREECE. — Resignation of M. Karamanlis. - 

M. Georgakopoulos forms Caretaker Government. 

M. Constantine Karamanlis tendered his resignation to 
King Paul of the Hellenes on March 2 after a Cabinet crisis 
resulting from the resignation of two Ministers — M. Papali- 
gouras (Trade) and M. Rallis (Public Works) — and the defec- 
tion of 13 other deputies from the National Radical Union, 
the Government party headed by M. Karamanlis. The 15 

N. R.U. deputies (including M. Papaligouras and M. Rallis) 
opposed the provisions of a new electoral Bill drawn up by 
M. Karamanlis, and the withdrawal of their support, from the 
Government deprived it of a majority in the Greek Parliament. 
In submitting his resignation, M. Karamanlis advised King 
Paul to dissolve Parliament at an early date and proclaim 
general elections as soon as possible. 

The Government’s electoral Bill provided for the introduction of 
” reinforced ” proportional representation, which would favour the 
two major parties-— M. Karamahlis’s Radicals and tho Liberals — 
by awarding them a premium of seats if they pollod over one -quarter 
of the total national vote. The smaller parties, on the other hand, 
insist on “pure” proportional representation. 

After consultations with the political leaders, King Paul 
requested M. Constantine Georgakopoulos (the president of 
the Greek Red Cross) to form a non-party caretaker adminis- 
tration and to ask Parliament to pass the electoral law within 
15 days, after which Parliament would be dissolved (whether 
or not the law was passed) and general elections held in April. 
M. Georgakopoulos accepted this task and formed a non-party 
Government which was sworn in on March 5 with the following 
membership : 

M. Georgakopoulos — Prime Minister, and Minister of the Interior ; 
M. Pesmajoglu — Foreign Affairs ; M. Demetriakis — Justice ; M. 
Lianopoulos — Education ; M. Mertikopoulos — Finance ; M. Stergi- 
poulos — Trade and Industry ; M. Pipas — Public Works and Com- 
munications ; M. Frangistas — Agriculture ; M. Tsafos — Merchant 
Marine ; M. Kapodlstrias — Labour ; M. Malaspinas — Social Welfare ; 
M. Spiliopoulos — Northern Greece ; M. Manikadis — Under-Secretary 
for the Interior. 

M. Georgakopoulos served as Minister of Education before the 
war during the Metaxas regime. 

M. Karamanlis had been Prime Minister since the death of 
Field-Marshal Papagos m October 1955. His party, the 
National Radical Union — the successor to Field-Marshal 
Papagos’s Greek Rally-obtained an overall majority at the 
last elections in February 1956. (Times - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 14920 A 5 14732 A.) 

B. BURMA - MALAYA. — Diplomatic Relations. 

It was announced in Rangoon on Feb. 28 that Burma and 
Malaya bad, agreed to establish diplomatic relations between 
the two countries at embassy level. — (Daily Telegraph) 


C. CANADA. — Immigration Statistics. 

It was officially announced in Ottawa on Feb. 7 that 282,164 
immigrants entered Canada in 1957, compared with 155,080 
in 1956. The 1957 figure was the highest since 1913. 

Tho largest individual groups iu 1957 wore as follows (1956 figures 
in parentheses) : British (U.Iv. and Ireland) 112,828 (51,319) ; 
Hungarians 29,825 ; Germans and Austrians 29,564 (29,405) ; and 
Italians 29,443 (29,805). Other groups included 12,310 Nothorlanders, 
11,008 U.S. nationals, 7,790 Danes, 5,785 Yugoslavs, and 5,471 
French nationals. 

Of immigrants of British origin entering Canada in 1957, English 
immigrants totalled 72,476 (32,389 iu 1956) ; Hoots 23,514 (10,939) ; 
Irish 14,336 (6,962) ; and Welsh 2,502 (1,029). 

The following table shows the total of immigrants entering 
Canada since the Second World War : 


1946 71,719 

1947 61,127 

1 948 .. 125,414 

1949 95,217 

1950 73,912 

1951 191,391 

1952 164,498 

1953 108,868 

1954 154,227 

1955 109,946 

3 956 164,857 

1957 282,164 

Total immigration, 1946-1957 .. 1,669,310 


Of individual groups, the total number of British immigrants 
during the 12-year period was 531,852 ; of Gormans and Austrians, 
197,965 ; of Italians, 194,405 ; of U.H. nationals, 111,537 ; and of 
French nationals, 32,729. 

The number of Hungarian refugees entering Canada since 
the revolution in October 1956 amounted to 80,503 us at 
Jan. 23, 1958 ; this figure compared with about 86,000 
admitted to the United States. 

The latter months of 1956 and the first six months of 1957 
were marked by an unprecedented influx of British immigrants, 
which accounted for the 1957 figure being more than twice 
as high as the figure lor 1950. 

Because of tho extent of this British migration, and the need to 
transport large numbers of Continental ('migrants to Canada as well, 
the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration (then Mr. Plckorsglll) 
announced on Fob. 28, 1957, that the Canadian Government had 
arranged for the biggest airlift in Canadian history to start to bring 
immigrants over, mainly from Britain. This airlift (“ Operation 
Air Bridge to Canada”), sponsored by tho Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration on helmlf of the Canadian 
Government, began on March 15 and involved 350 transatlantic 
flights by oharterod aircraft to take 25,000 immigrants to Canada, 
in addition to those who had booked normal air or shipping passages. 

In addition, tho Canadian Government arranged with two 
companies (Maritime Airways and Canadian Pacific Lines) to trans- 
port Hungarian refugees from Europe to the Canadian Pacific coast. 
Canada also rccoivod an increasing number of French immigrants 
in 1957 — many of them former French settlers In Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Algeria who had loft those countries. 

The large-scale influx of immigrants during the first six 
months of 1957, combined with a 44 tighter ” employment 
position, led to a review of the country’s immigration policy 
by Mr. Diefenbaker’s Government shortly after its assumption 
of oflicc. 

As a result of this review, tho now Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration, Mr. Fulton, announced on July 27 that it had boon 
decided to continue the Hungarian refugee programme on a some- 
what modified basis. Accordingly, during the remainder of the year 
only those Hungarian refugees would he accepted who wore sponsored 
(a) by relatives already residing in Canada who were In a position to 
receive and care for them ; or (h) by responsible persons, firms, or 
organizations in Canada prepared to provide employment for tho 
refugees immediately on their arrival, [By June 30, 1957, approxi- 
mately 32,000 Hungarian refugees had boon admitted. 1 

As regards other Immigrants, Mr, Fulton announced that those 
with no prearranged contracts had been Issued with visas which 
would bo valid only Cor arrival in Canada before July 31, in order to 
keep the total flow of immigrants within the absorptive capacity of 
the country’s oeonomy and the availability of housing accommoda- 
tion, There would bo no restrictions, however, for close relatives of 
earlier immigrants, large numbers of whom wore expected to arrive 
before December 31, 1957. 

An agreement modifying the Indo-Canadian agreement of 
1951 on the immigration of Indian citizens into Canada was 
signed in New Delhi on May 8 , 1957, by Mr. Nehru and Mr, 
Escott Reid, the Canadian High Commissioner. It provided 
for the doubling of the number of Indian immigrants to be 
admitted to Canada every year— i.e. from 150 to 800* 
(Department of External Affairs, Ottawa - Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration - Montreal Star) (14611 C.) 
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(850 tons), a vessel specially designed for navigating in Canadian 
Arctic waters and chosen for its suitability for similar condi- 
tions m the Antarctic. She was loaded with some 300 tons of 
stores and scientific equipment, in addition to several Sno-cat 
and Weasel tractors and 24 Greenland “ huskies.” The Theron 
arrived on Jan. 30, 1956 at Vahsel Bay, where a base was set 
up which was named Shackleton, in honour of the British 
Antarctic explorer. [Sir Ernest Shackleton attempted the 
trans- antarctic journey in 1914, but his ship, the Endeavour , 
was caught and crushed in the Antarctic ice before he could 
land ; on a previous overland journey he had got within 90 
miles of the South Pole.] After two years’ stores had been 



The map, prepared by the New Zealand Department of External Affairs, shows the 
bases established in Antarctica by the countries taking part in tho International 
Geophysical Year programme. The route taken by the Commonwealth Trans -Antarctic 
Expedition is also shown. 


MARCH 8 — 15 , 1958 

A. ANTARCTICA. — The Commonwealth Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition. - Sir Edmund Hillary and Dr. 
Fuchs reach South Pole. - Dr. Fuchs completes Crossing 
of Antarctic Continent. - International Geophysical 
Year Programmes in Antarctica. 

The British section of the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition, led by Dr. Vivian Fuchs, successfully completed 
the first crossing of the Antarctic continent on March 2 , 1958, 
after a 2,200-mile journey lasting 99 days. Sir Edmund Hillary* 
leader of the New Zealand section of the expedition, had 
reached the South Pole overland on Jan. 3 
— the first man to do so since Captain Scott, 
who reached the Pole on Jan. 18, 1912, and 
perished with his four companions on the 
return journey to McMurdo Sound. Sir 
Edmund met Dr. Fuchs at the Pole on 
Jan. 19 and accompanied him from Depot 
TOO (see below) on the final stage of the 
expedition to Scott Base. 

The Commonwealth Trans- Antarctic Expe- 
dition was undertaken as part of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year programme in 
Antarctica (see 14349 A), in which eleven 
countries are participating— Great Britain, 
the United States, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Soviet Union, France, Japan, Norway, 

Belgium, Argentina and Chile. [The bases 
established by the various countries are 
described in 14349 A and shown on the 
accompanying map.] Close co-operation and 
exchange of scientific information was 
maintained between the different national 
expeditions, and, by mutual agreement, it 
was decided to ignore territorial claims in 
establishing the various bases — e.g. Russian 
bases were established in the Australian 
Antarctic Territory, U.S. bases in the Ross 
Dependency (which is under New Zealand 
sovereignty) and the British Falkland Islands 
Dependencies, and a Japanese base in the 
Norwegian Antarctic Territory. 

A description is given below of (i) the 
crossing of Antarctica by Dr. Fuchs and the 
British section of the Commonwealth Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition, and the achievements 
of the New Zealand section under Sir Edmund 
Hillary ; (ii) the activities of the various 
national expeditions in Antarctica, and the 
researches carried out in connexion with the 
I.G.Y. programme. 

The Crossing of Antarctica. 

Dr. Vivian Fuchs (50), Director of the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies Scientific 
Bureau since 1950, planned to cross the 
Antarctic Continent from Vahsel Bay, on the 
Weddell Sea, to McMurdo Sound, on the Rees 
Sea, carrying out en route a full programme 
of geophysical research including studies in 
meteorology, glaciology, mineralogy, wind 
and temperature measurements, etc. The 
planning of the expedition was directed by 
a committee of management in London under 
Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir John Slessor, a 
similar body (the Ross Sea Committee) being 
set up in New Zealand for the organization 
and equipment of the N.Z, supporting party 
under Sir Edmund Hillary. 

The expedition was undertaken essentially as 
a Commonwealth enterprise, the route traversed 
crossing Commonwealth territory throughout its 
entire length (see map). It had the official backing of four Common- 
wealth Governments, the British Government contributing £100,000, 
New Zealand £50,000 (subsequently raised to £250,000), Australia 
£A.25,000 and South Africa £18,000, Support was also forthcoming 
from the Royal Geographical Society in London and from various 
British and Commonwealth commercial concerns. In addition, public 
appeals wore launched in Britain (for £175,000) and m New Zealand 
(for £100,000). Altogether, tho cost of the expedition was estimated 
at about £500,000. 

Dr. Fuchs and an advance party sailed from Millwall Docks 
(London) on Nov. 14, 1953, in the Canadian sealer Theron 


landed and an advance party of eight men left at Shackleton 
Base, the Theron left Vahsel Bay in February 1956, with. 
Dr. Fuchs on board, and arrived back in the Thames on 
March 23 ; she was trapped for a time by ice in the Weddell 
Sea, and completed the journey to London with her hull badly 
damaged. 

On Nov. 15, 1956, Dr. Fuchs and the main party left 
London for Antarctica in the Danish polar vessel Magga Dan 
(1,850 tons displacement), which had been specially chartered 
for the Expedition in place of the Theron . The vessel — which. 
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had a Danish crew and captain — carried a number of Sno-cat 
and Weasel vehicles (described below) and a great quantity of 
scienlihc equipment and stores. 

The Magga Dan was launched at Aalborg (Denmark) on June 1, 
1950, and cost £500,000 to build. A refrigerated motor vessel with 
accommodation for 34 passengers, she was specially designed for 
navigation in polar waters and can sail for 16,000 irnlos without 
refuelling — i.e, for three months. Powered by a turbo-eharged engine, 
she incorporates a number of novel features — e.g. a beatod glass 
wheolhousc on the foremast, reached by an internal ladder, from which 
the captain can navigate the ship with a full sot of instruments 
similar to those on the normal wheolhousc on the bridge. In addition, 
the vessel has specially strong plating to resist ice pressure ; an 
ice-cutting laufo which protects the propeller ; and throe fins on 
each side of the underwater hull to force ice away from the propeller. 
The Magga Dan is one of eight similar vessels under construction for 
the Danish shipping firm of Lauritzen. 

The Sno-cat- — which was used with outstanding success in the 
Antarctic — is a four-ton tractor having four pontoon tracks, each 
equipped with spikes for manoeuvrability on ice. The pontoons aro 
so flexible that all four tracks can bo at different angles and levels 
and still provide complete traction ; moreover, the vehicle can 
continue travelling with ono or two tracks completely removed, as 
might happen in an emergency. The Weasol — ovolvod during the 
war — is a three-ton vehicle with caterpillar tracks (as on a tank), 
and sledges with runners 8 -in. wide. Other equipment included a 
portable bridge of alummram construction, designed to span crevasses 
up to ten feet wide. This bridge, 14 ft. in length and woighing 
260 lb., was made in three longitudinal units (each 30-in. wide) 
which could ho spaced as required so as to give three different widths 
of track. 

Dr. Fuchs took with him the pocket chronometer which was 
carriod to the South Pole by Captain Scott m 1911-12, and subse- 
quently recovered when the bodies of Scott and his companions were 
found by the Relief Expedition under Dr. Atkinson. The chronomoter 
was lent by its owners to Dr. Fuchs, who explained that ho was 
taking it to the Antarctic for sentimental reasons because ho felt 
that “ Scott would have liked it.” The chronometer was carried by 
Dr. Fuchs to the South Pole and across the entire Antarctic continent 
from Yahsel Bay to MoMnrdo Sound. [The latter was Scott’s base 
in the ill-fated Expedition of 19] 1-12.] 

The Magga Dan arrived at Shackleton Base on Jan. 13, 1957, 
landed Dr. Fuchs and his companions, and left for London on 
Jan. 29 after the unloading of stores and equipment had been 
completed. For the next eight or nine months the Shackleton 
Base was busy with the preparations for the Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition, reconnaissance flights being made by an Otter 
aircraft belonging to the Expedition and piloted by Flight- 
Lieut. Gordon Haslop, of the Royal New Zealand Air Force. 
These flights — over vast areas never before charted — enabled 
Dr. Fuchs to plan the first stage of his journey from Shackleton 
to the South Pole and to choose what appeared to be the most 
favourable route. 

Meanwhile, the New Zealand party under Sir Edmund 
Hillary had arrived at McMurdo Sound (in South Victoria 
Land) in January 1957 and set up a base which was named 
Scott Base in honour of Captain Scott. Regular radio com- 
munication was established with Dr. Fuchs and his party at 
Shackleton, and extensive air and land reconnaissances were 
carried out with the aim of finding a favourable route which 
Dr. Fuchs could use on the second part of his trans-antarctic 
journey — i.e. from the South Pole to Scott Base. After a 
200-mile journey by dog- team, lasting IB days, a four-man 
New Zealand party reached the polar plateau in February and 
radioed to Sir Edmund that they had found a good tractor 
route up the Skelton Glacier. 

After several months’ preparation, Sir Edmund Hillary and 
a New Zealand party left Scott Base on Oct. 13, 1957, to 
lay depots for Dr. Fuchs’s expedition at various points between 
McMurdo Sound and the South Pole, with the intention of 
meeting Dr. Fuchs at Depot 700 (the last depot before the 
Pole) and accompanying him from that point to Scott Base. 
Using tractors and dog-teams, and taking the Skelton Glacier 
route previously reconnoitred, the New Zealanders reached 
Depot 480 (i.e. 480 miles south of Scott Base, and 700 miles 
from the Pole) on Nov. 27, after an adventurous journey 
across country which had not been visited by man since 
Captain Scott’s last expedition ; during this journey Sir 
Edmund Hillary and his party had to contend with tempera- 
tures of 20 degrees below zero, continuous high winds, and 
dangerous areas of crevasses into which tractors and sledges 
sometimes fell, necessitating man-hauling from time to time 
under extremely trying conditions. 

From Depot 480, where Sir Edmund’s party stopped for 
ten days, Mr. Robert Miler (deputy leader of the N.Z. expedi- 
tion) and Dr. George Marsh (the expedition’s medical officer) 
went on ahead of the main body with two dog-teams and 
reached Depot 700 (470 miles from the Pole) on Dec. 13 ; the 


230-mile journey was made m good weather conditions and at 
an average speed of nearly 18 miles a day. Sir Edmund Hillary 
and the remainder of the party, using tractors only, arrived 
at Depot 700 on Dec. 21, after a rapid journey m which Sir 
Edmund had a narrow escape when his tractor plunged into a 
crevasse to half the height of its load. 

By Dec. 21, therefore, all New Zealand commitments for 
the Trans-Antarctic Expedition had been fulfilled, Sir Edmund 
Hillary and his party having reached Depot 700— the pre- 
arranged rendezvous for their later meeting with Dr. Fuchs — 
after covering the 700 miles from Scott Base in 70 days. At 
intervals along the 700-mile route five depots had been laid 
containing a total of 42 drums of fuel, food for 300 days, and 
100 gallons of paraffin, as well as meat for the New Zealand 
dog- teams. AH the depots were supplied and provisioned by 
air, frequent flights being made by H caver and Auster aircraft 
of the Royal New Zealand Air Force, based on McMurdo 
Sound (where an airstrip had been built) and piloted and 
serviced by New Zealand airmen. The operations were in 
charge of Squadron-Leader John Clay don, who was in com- 
mand at Scott Base during Sir Edmund Hillary’s absence. 

Dr. Fuchs and his parly, meanwhile, had left Shackleton 
Base on Nov. 21 for their 2,000-milo trek across Antarctica, 
their first objective being South lee - a depot 300 miles south 
of Shackleton (sec map), and the only depot between that base 
and the Pole. The South Ice depot had been established and 
stocked some months earlier after aerial reconnaissances in 
which Dr. Fuchs took part. 

Tlio ton-man party leaving Shackleton consisted of Dr. Vivian 
Fuclis ; Mr. David Stratton (of London), surveyor, and second-in- 
command of tlio expedition ; Warrant-Officer Roy Bernard (of 
London), engineer ; Mr. Ralph Lonton (of Ooulsdon, Surrey), radio 
operator and carpenter ; Mr. David Pratt (of Bournemouth), 
engineer and transport officer; Dr. Allan Rogers (of Bristol 
University), medical officer ; Mr. George Lowe (a Now Zealander, and 
a member of the British Everest Expedition of 1953), photographer ; 
Mr. Johannes la Orange (a South African), meteorologist ; Mr. 
Geoffrey Pratt (of Richmond, Surrey), physicist and seismologist ; 
and Mr. Hal Lister (of Keighley), glaciologist. 

The expedition left Shackleton in three Sno-Cats, two 
Weasels, and a Muskeg tractor, the leading vehicle— Sno-Cat 
Hock 'n Roll — being driven by Dr. Fuchs and Mr. Stratton. 
During the first ten days of December the parly was consi- 
derably delayed by a number of dangerous crevasses, and on 
one occasion Dr. Fuchs and Mr. Stratton had a narrow escape 
when the three- ton Rock ’ n Roll broke through the covering 
of a GO-Jft. crevasse and hung suspended with its track pontoons 
stuck against the sides of the crevasse ; the other live vehicles 
acted as anchors to prevent the Sno-Oal plunging into the 
crevasse, and Rock Vi Roll was eventually recovered after 
five hours. Spare parts for the haltered Sno-Cat wore flown 
out by Squadron-Leader John Lewis, commanding the R.A.F. 
contingent providing air support for Dr. Fuchs’s party. 

On Dec. 22 the expedition reached South fee nearly a month 
after leaving Shackleton, and after traversing 300 miles under 
very difficult conditions and, for the latter part of the journey, 
in bad weather, low temperatures, and blizzards. After a 
three-day stop to recover from the strenuous journey from 
Shackleton, to take on stores, and to change vehicle tracks 
and re-load sledges, Dr. Fuchs and his party left on Dee. 20 
for the 500-mile stretch to the South Pole. 


As stated above, Sir Edmund Hillary and the New Zealanders 
had already arrived at Depot 700 to meet Dr. Fuchs’s party 
advancing from the other side of the Antarctic continent. On 
Dec. 26 (the day Dr. Fuchs left South lee) Sir Edmund Hillary 
sent a radio message to Scott Base saying that he was “ hell- 
bent for the Pole, God willing and crevasses permitting.” 
Sir Edmund’s decision to go on to the Pole— taken on his own 
initiative — was conveyed to the Ross Sea Committee in New 
Zealand, and also to Dr. Fuchs. 


xv wtib out m isew zeaianc.*— horn by the Prime Minister, 

Mr. Walter Nash, and by the Ross Boa Committee— that Blr Edmund 
had advised Dr, Fuchs of his intentions, and that his (Sir Edmund’s) 
survey of the routo from Depot 700 to the Pole would bo “ of 
inestimable value ” to Dr. Fuohs and his party. The secretary of the 
Ross Sea Committee (Mir, Arthur Helm) emphasized that there was 
no question of a “race” to the Polo between Hillary and Fuchs, 
while Mr. Nash said that Hillary’s “ dash to the Polo ” would be a 
splendid thing ” if it aided Dr, Fuchs and the Commonwealth 
Nft8li a< kl®d that “ everything Is in order so long 
as Hillary is in touch with Fuchs.” 


Sir Edmund and his party set out for the Pole with four 
tractors (two of which were later abandoned) and a caboose 
sledge. In their 500-mile journey, across territory never 
before explored from the ground, they had to contend with 
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crevasses, deep snow, and bad weather conditions. On Jan. 3, 
1958, Hillary and iiis party reached the South Pole after a 
final spurt in which they covered the last 100 miles in two days, 
and with only one drum of petrol remaining unused — sufficient 
only for another 20 miles. The New Zealanders received a 
warm welcome from the American scientists who had previously 
established a research station at the Pole (the Amundsen-Scott 
Base) in connexion with the I.G.Y. programme (see below). 

Sir Edmund Hillary received many congratulations on being the 
first man to roach the South Polo overland since Captain Scott, 
following his earlier achievement in 1953 whon ho was tho first man 
to chmb Mount Everest, with tho Sliorpa Tensing, In a statement 
m Wellington, tho Prune Mimster of Now Zealand said that Sir 
Edmund had achieved “ a double feat of endurance and courage 
which must rank extremely high in tho history of human endeavour.” 
Mr. Nash added “ To have climbed Everest might have been 
enough for any oxploror, however intrepid ; on top of that, to have 
led a party over what has been described as 4 the worst journey in 
the world ’ — to tho South Polo — is an achievement which all New 
Zealanders and all British people will bo proud to honour.” Sir 
Edmund also received congratulations from the Royal Geographical 
Society in London. 

In a radio message to Scott Base on Jan. 5, Sir Edmund 
Hillary (who had kept m radio contact with Dr. Fuchs) 
reported that Dr. Fuchs’s party were still 350 miles from the 
Pole and in difficulties owing to blizzards and trouble with 
the Weasel tractors. On the following day Sir Edmund and 
his party flew back from the Pole to Scott Base in two U.S. 
Navy planes, leaving one member — Mr. Peter Mulgrew — at 
the Pole to provide an independent radio link with the outside 
world for Dr. Fuchs and his team. On arrival at Scott Base, 
Sir Edmund said that further fuel supplies would be 
immediately flown to Depot 700, as requested by Dr. Fuchs ; 
he added that “ if Dr. Fuchs wishes to continue across [the 
Antarctic continent], our job is to see he does it as quickly 
and safely as possible ; we will use our local knowledge of the 
area to try to give him a fast trip to Scott Base and beat the 
weather.” 

Since leaving South Ice on Dec. 26, Dr. Fuchs’s party had 
encountered serious difficulties in the journey across the 
uncharted terrain between the depot and the Pole. A radio 
message from Dr. Fuchs, dated Dec. 31, said that the sledges 
were taking “ heavy punishment ” in their progress across 
“ immense fields of high sastrugi ” (i.e. furrows of frozen icc), 
while a further message dated Jan. 5 said that the Muskeg 
tractor had been abandoned and that the other vehicles were 
“ crashing over precipitous places every few yards, causing 
damage to runners and tow-bars.” In spite of these obstacles, 
he hoped to get to the Pole within 15 days. 

The London headquarters of the Commonwealth Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition disclosed on Jan. 6 that Dr. Fuchs had 
rejected a suggestion by Sir Edmund Hillary that he (Dr. 
Fuchs) should abandon the second half of the 2,000-mile 
journey across Antarctica after he had reached the South 
Pole, and that the journey to Scott Base should be resumed 
in the next Antarctic summer season (i.e. in November 1958). 

Sir Edmund Hillary bad sent a cable to London pointing out that 
Dr. Fuchs’s party was still over 350 miles from tbe Polo and was 
encountering serious difficulties owing to icefields, “ enormous ” 
sastrugi, and repairs to vehicles. Although Dr. Fuchs hoped to bo 
at the Pole by Jan. 20 “ with reasonable luck,” he (Sir Edmund) 
felt that this would require ** a much higher average than he has 
been able to maintain.” Sir Edmund’s cable continued : “ Have 
expressed roy views to Fuchs that with the extreme delay in his 
programme and the punishment his vehicles are sustaining, he 
would be most unwise to attempt to continue on over the 1,250 miles 
to Scott Base this season. This journey could only bo done at 
considerable risk to man and at the sacrifice of any effective seismic 
programme. I suggested that he winter his vehicles at the South 
Pole, that his party he evaouatod hy air, and that in November they 
fly in again to the Pole in ample time to recondition their vehicles 
and complete their journey with full scientific progress.” 

Dr. Fuchs sent a message to London worded as follows : “ Have 
received message from Hillary urging me to abandon journey at 
Pole and return there next season to continue work. His grounds 
are deterioration of weather m the late season. I am aware of this 
possibility, which must be accepted. I have informed him that 
there is no question of abandonment, and that the return of the 
party in the following season is impracticable ... He states his 
agreement with hia mechanic’s view that the continuation of the 
journey late in the season is an unjustifiable risk. I do not agree, 
hut have informed him that I do not feel able to ask him to join us 
at Depot 700 to use his local knowledge, bnt will find our own way 
out.” 

iyr«rah»i of the B.A.F. Sir John Slessor (chairman of the London 
committee) replied to Dr. Fuchs as follows : “ The committee have 
considered your telegram and Hillary’s. We have full confidence in 
yon and your judgment as leader of the expedition. We support 
your decision and any other you may make.” 


Dr. Fuchs and his party reached the South Pole on Jan. 19, 
within the time-limit set by him when 350 miles from the Pole. 
In their pioneering journey over the uncharted and frozen 
wastes between Shackleton Base and the Pole they had 
covered 930 miles in 56 days, an average of nearly 17 miles a 
day in spite of the difficulties of the terrain. Dr. Fuchs was 
warmly welcomed at the Pole by Sir Edmund Hillary, who had 
flown there to meet him, and also by Rear-Admiral George 
Dufek (the leader of the U.S. Expedition) and the American 
scientists at the polar station. He was handed a telegram 
from the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh expressing their 
congratulations on his achievement, and their best wishes for 
the next stage of his journey to Scott Base. 

Many newspapermen and photographers were present to welcome 
Dr. Fuchs and his party on their arrival at the South Pole, whose 
“population” had grown to about 40 men — the U.S. scientists 
at the Amundsen-Scott base, Sir Edmund Hillary and members of 
tho New Zealand party. Dr. Fuchs and the Commonwealth party, 
and tlio pressmen who had been flown in. In a despatch from, the 
Pole, the Special Correspondent of The T%mes described Dr. Fuchs’s 
arrival as “ a ga.y and lighthearted occasion, more in tbe mood of an 
Austrian ski field than the ominous * terrible place ’ that filled 
Robert Falcon Scott’s thoughts 46 years ago.” 

Dr. Fuchs and Sir Edmund nillary, who greeted each other with 
groat cordiality, held a joint press conference at which Dr. Fuchs 
paid tribute to Sir Edmund’s work m laying depots between Scott 
Base and tho Pole. After saying that he was “ perfectly happy ” 
about Sir Edmund’s dash to tho Pole, Dr. Fuchs emphasized that he 
had “ never considered for a moment concluding the present season’s 
work at the Pole ” and was determined to complete tho journey to 
Scott Base at the earliest possible moment Describing the journey 
from Shackleton Base, he said that his party had been delayed by 
tho woather, crevasses, and “ vehicle trouble,” and had run into 
numerous “ whitoouts ” (blizzards), which he described as “like 
driving into a blank wall.” 

After repairs to vehicles, Dr. Fuchs and his party left the 
South Pole for Scott Base on Jan. 24, along the route previously 
reconnoitred by Sir Edmund Hillary and the New Zealanders. 
Sir Edmund had meanwhile flown back to Scott Base after his 
meeting with Dr. Fuchs at the Pole. 

On .Tan. 28, whon only four davs out from the Pole, a radio message 
was received from Dr. Fuchs stating that Mr. Geoffrey Pratt (the 
expedition’s seismologist) had “ twice collapsed from severe cumu- 
lative carbon monoxide poisoning ” , as the expedition had little 
oxygon. Dr. Fuchs requested Rear-Admiral Dufek to send a plane to 
evacuate Mr. Pratt to sea-level at the earliest moment, as “ medical 
opimon indicates a rapid recovery at low altitude ” Two U S. Navy 
pianos immediately took off from McMurdo Sound, and after an 
800 -mile flight in bad weather parachuted oxygon cylinders to Dr. 
Fuchs’s party, who had given their position by radio ; thanks to the 
promptness of this aid, Mr Pratt made a rapid recovery and was 
able to continue with the expedition. 

Rear-Admiral C. R. L. Parry, secretary of the expedition, said in 
London that the carbon monoxide contamination might have 
occurred through a fault m tbe exhaust system of one of the Sno-Cats, 
or in a tent used by Mr. Pratt during a halt in camp. 

Depot 700 was reached on Feb. 7, after Dr. Fuchs had 
negotiated a heavily crevassed area in which two Sno-Cats 
were damaged by falls into crevasses ; both vehicles were 
recovered and repaired after several hours’ mechanical work 
in low temperatures. Sir Edmund Hillary flew from Scott 
Base to join Dr. Fuchs at Depot 700, and to act as guide on 
the final stage of the journey to McMurdo Sound. 

The Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition success- 
fully completed its journey across Antarctica on March 2, 
when Dr. Fuchs, his party, and Sir Edmund Hillary arrived 
at Scott Base after an uneventful journey from Depot 700 in 
good weather. Dr. Fuchs, the first man in history to cross the 
Antarctic continent overland, completed the 2,200-mile trek 
in 99 days since leaving Shackleton Base on Nov. 24. He had 
originally allowed 100 days for the journey, and thus heat his 
own target- date. 

The four Sno-Cats bearing the members of the Expedition, led by 
Dr. Fuchs m Rock *n Roll, were escorted on the last mile by a 
cavalcade of vehicles and sledges which had gone out from Scott 
Base to welcome them. The Trans -Antarctic Expedition ended its 
journey at the foot of Observation Hill, whose summit hears a Cross 
erected to the memory of Captain Scott and his four companions 
who perished with their leader on the return journey from the Pole 
in 1912 — Dr. Edward Adrian Wilson, Captain Lawrence Oates, 
Lieutenant Henry Bowers, and Petty-Offlcer Edgar Evans. The 
Cross on Observation Hill bears the famous words To strive , to seek , 
to find, and not to yield — taken from Tennyson’s Ulysses at the 
suggestion of Mr. Apsley Cherry-Garrard, a survivor of Scott’s 
Last Expedition and author of The Worst Journey in the World, 

Dr. Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary descended from their vehicle 
with arms interlinked and, with the other members of the Expedition, 
stood bare-headed as the National Anthem was played ; the Union 
Jack was flown from the historic flagstaff erected by C&ptain Scott 
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during the Discovery Expedition of 1901, with the New Zealand flag 
alongside. Speaking with emotion, Dr. Fuchs expressed his thanks 
for tho enthusiastic reception accorded him, and paid high tributes 
to the members of his expedition, tho Now Zealand expedition, and 
Sir Ifldmund Hillary. 

Shortly after his arrival at Scott Base, Dr. Fuchs received 
a telegram from the Queen in which her Majesty and the Duke 
of Edinburgh sent their “ warmest congratulations ” to all 
members of the expedition and to Dr. Fuchs personally ; 
her Majesty added : 44 You have made a notable contribution 
to scientific knowledge and have succeeded in a great enterprise. 
Well done ! ” A telegram was also received from the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Delations (Lord Home) announcing 
that the Queen had decided to confer a knighthood on Dr. 
Fuchs. Other congratulatory telegrams were received by 
Dr. Fuchs from Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Walter Nash, and Mr. 
Strydom (Prime Minister of South Africa), and also from the 
Boyal Geographical Society and scientific institutions in the 
United States, France, and many other countries. 

Dr. Fuchs gave a press conference on the same day in which ho 
said that the depots laid by tbo New Zealand support party under 
Sir Edmund Hillary had helped to make tho last part of tho journey 
go smoothly, 44 with ample food, fuel, and everything we could 
require from Depot 700 onwards.” In a personal tribute to Sir 
Edmund, he said that 44 wo only missed crevasses after Depot 700 
because Ed showed as the way.” Regarding the journey as a whole, 
Dr. Fuohs said that the 44 trickiest ” part was tho 300 -mile run from 
Shackleton Base to South Ice, as he himself had anticipated. Tho 
Sno-Cat vehicles had performed excellently throughout and had 
averaged 30 miles a day since leaving the Polo. 

Summarizing the Expedition’s scientific work, Dr. Fuchs 
said that they had surveyed two previously unknown mountain 
ranges in the Weddell Sea, carried out seismic and gravimetric 
soundings right across the continent, and carried out geological 
and meteorological work. Mr. Geoffrey Pratt, in a separate 
statement, said that it had been definitely established that 
Antarctica was a continent and that no part of it was below 
sea-level. 

Dr. Fuchs, the other members of the expedition, and Sir 
Edmund Hillary sailed from McMurdo Sound for New Zealand 
on March 5 in the N.Z. research vessel Endeavour. The main 
New Zealand party remained at Scott Base to continue the 
scientific work of the I.G.Y. programme. 


The I.G.Y. Programme in the Antarctic. 

A summary of the scientific work carried out in Antarctica 
by the different national expeditions is given below under 
cross-headings. 

British Royal Society Expedition. - Non-stop R.A.F. Flight across 
Antarctica. 

Although the Trans-Antarctic Expedition represented the 
main British contribution to the I.G.Y. programme m 
Antarctica, important researches were also carried out by a 
British scientific party, under the aegis of the Royal Society, 
which established a base about 150 miles from Dr. Fuchs’s 
headquarters at Shackleton (see map). The Royal Society’s 
base (Halley Bay) was set up in January 195(5, when the 
m.v. Tottan arrived there after leaving Southampton on 
Nov. 22, 1955. 

The Royal Society base was under the command of Surgeon 
Lieutenant -Commander David Dalgleish, R N., until November 
1956, when Commander Dalgleish returned to England. He was 
succeeded m the leadership by Colonel Robin Smart, R.A.M.C., who 
went out with Dr. Fuohs in the Magga Dan. Colonel Smart, in turn, 
will return to England early m 1958 and will be succeeded at Halley 
Bay by Mr. Joseph McDowell, a senior soientist at the Meteorological 
Office. 


The researches carried out at Halley Bay include studies in 
meteorology, solar radiation, glaciology, the Aurora Australis and 
other atmospheric phenomena, etc. Scientists were seconded for 
these purposes by the Meteorological Office, the Jodrell Bank radio- 
astronomy station, and other scientific institutions. Similar 
researches are carried out by other British parties operating in 
Graham Land, in the Falkland Islands Dependencies. 


An outstanding British achievement in Antarctica was tl 
first non-stop flight across the Antarctic continent by a singl< 
engined aircraft, accomplished on Jan. 6, 1958, by Squadroi 
Leader John Lewis and a crew of three. The machine— a 
R.A.F. Otter — flew 1,600 miles from South Ice to Scott Bas 
m 10 hours 57 minutes, flying over the South Pole and ov< 
Dr. Fuchs’s party then making their way to the Pole. 

Squadron-Leader Lewis (of Kenilworth, Warwicks.) was attache 
to Dr. Fuchs’s party at Shackleton Base and carried out the a 
reconnaissance preparatory to the setting-up of the South Ice depo 
other three aipuen taking part in the trans -antarctic flight wei 
Flight-Lieut. Gordon Haslop, a New Zealander (co-pilot), Fltehi 
Sergeant Peter Weston (mechanic) and Sergeant Ellis William 
(radio operator). 


New Zealand Expedition. 

In addition to assisting the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition by laying depots from Scott Base to the Pole, the 
New Zealand Expedition under Sir Edmund Hillary carried 
out a full programme of scientific work from its headquarters 
at Scott Base. Among the New Zealanders’ achievements 
were the discovery of an extensive Antarctic coalfield, the 
climbing of what is believed to be the highest mountain in the 
Antarctic continent, and the discovery of important relics of 
Captain Scott’s Expedition. 

Tho discovery of extensive coal deposits In the Ross Dependency 
was roported in December 1957 by two geologists of the N.Z, Expedi- 
tion, Mr. Pernio Gunn and Mr. Ouyon Warren. The coalfield was 
first sighted from tho air and then thoroughly investigated on the 
ground during a geological survey covering 200 miles between tho 
Skelton Glacier in tho north and the Mawson Glacier in tho south. 
Tho aerial survey disclosed black coal continuously exposed for two 
miles, whilo ground investigations discovered six scams, each from 
C ft. to JO ft. thick. Mr. (hum reported that the coal was of tho 
sub -bituminous variety. 

Mount llarmsworth (10,500 ft.), tho highest peak so far known on 
tho Antarctic continent, was climbed in February 1957 by three 
members of tho N.Z. Expedition (Mr. Gunn, Mr. Warren, and Mr. 
Arnold Heine), who reached the summit In 10 hours. Tho 13,500-ft. 
Mount Erebus, climbed by members of the Scott and Shackleton 
Expeditions, is on Ross Island and is not considered as being on the 
Antarctic continent proper. 

In March 1957 Sir Edmund Hillary and throe other members of 
tho N.Z. Expedition made a return trip to Capo Orosdor (at the 
eastern tip of Ross Island) in 48 hours, retracing tho famous 44 worst 
journey in the world ” carried out in 191 1 by Dr. Wilson, Lieutenant 
44 Birdie ” Bowers, and Apsley Cherry -Garrard, and <1 escribed in the 
latter’s well-known book boaring that title. They found the stone 
hut built by Wilson, Bowors and Cherry-Garrard, and, in addition, 
a 9 -ft. manhauling sledge used by the three explorers, a thermos 
flask 44 as good as now,” clinical and meteorological thermometers In 
perfect condition, and three unoxposed films. All those relies wore 
taken hack to Soott Base. 

[Dr. Wilson, 44 Birdie ” Bowers, and Cherry-Garrard made a 
hazardous journey to Capo Grozler to enable Dr. Wilson - Chief 
Scientist In Scott’s Last Expedition— to obtain embryos of tho 
Emperor penguin; they suffered groat hardships on tho journey, 
which lasted many weeks and was described by Captain Beott as the 
44 hardest journey ever undertaken.” Dr. Wilson and 44 Birdie M 
Bowors lator accompanied Captain Scott to the Dole and perished 
with their leader on tho return journey. Mr. Cherry-Garrard (72) Is 
still living.] 

Australian Expedition. 

Australian scientists established bases at Mawson (in the 
Australian Antarctic Territory) and Davis (150 miles west of 
Mawson Base), and carried out extensive exploration and 
researches along the little-known coast of Wilkes Land ; 
hitherto unknown mountain ranges were discovered, with 
peaks up to 8,000 feet, and journeys were made by tractor and 
dog-teams covering hundreds of miles. In one such journey 
(a three-month trek ending in February 1957, led by Mr. 
William Brewster) a five-man Australian team made the first 
penetration of the Prince Charles Mountains 150 miles 
inland from Mawson— and covered over 800 miles in all 

A feature of the Australian programme was the installation 
(in June 1957) of an automatic weather-recording station— 
the first of its kind in the Antarctic— at Windmill Island, 
about 1,000 miles cast of Mawson Base. The 44 robot,” com- 
pletely unattended, issues regular weather reports at six- 
liourly intervals and transmits information on wind pressure, 
temperatures, etc., which is picked up at the Mawson and 
Davis bases and relayed thence to Australia. 

The robot was designed by a Fronoh firm which has built similar 
automatic stations eapablo of withstanding the severe conditions of 
the Sahara Desert. Tho Australian version Is designed to withstand 
snow, very low temperatures, and winds of up to 120 m.p.h. It is 
controlled by an electro-mechanical 44 brain” operating on power 
supplied by a wind-driven generator, and carries a radio transmitter, 
meteorological instruments, etc. Transmissions are In code, the 
messages being do-coded at tho Australian bases. 

The Australian Expedition travelled to the Antarctic in 
the Danish vessel Kista Dan (a sister-ship of the Mama Dan ), 
which was chartered by the Australian Government. 


American Expedition. 

The American programme in the Antarctic (“Operation 
Deepfreeze ) was the most extensive of any of the national 
expeditions, involving the construction of five major scientific 
bases including one at the South Pole— and a number of 
outposts in different parts of the continent. 


w me programme was undertaken by a U.S. naval 
S?i A *? roe th ,° ^arctic In November 1955 from 

Boston and Norfolk (Virginia). It consisted of three large cargo 
vessels, three tankers and three Icebreakers, Including the 9,000 -ton 
U.S.S. Glacier, the biggest, icebreaker in the U.S. Navy. The vessels 
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earned over 2,000 men (including a battalion of “ Seabees ” for 
constructional work), 10,000 tons of stores, scientific instruments, 
and building materials, and 19 naval aircraft ranging from Sky- 
masters to de Haviiland Otters, Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd (70), 
the veteran polar explorer, was recalled to active service as officer 
m command of the expedition, the task force being under the 
command of Rear-Admiral George J, Dufek. 

The task force arrived at McMurdo Sound in December 1955 and 
carried out the following programme up to the end of March 1956 . 
(1) the construction of a major scientific station (Little America V) 
at Hainan Bay, an indentation in the Ross Ice Shelf, manned by 
more than 70 scientists and naval personnel ; (2) the construction of 
an airstrip at McMurdo Sound, adjacent to New Zealand’s Scott 
Base, which was thereafter used extensively by U.S., British, and 
New Zealand aircraft ; (3) the stockpiling of over 1,000 tons of 
stores at Little America and McMurdo Sound for subsequent delivery 
by air to the other TJ.S. bases at the South Pole and elsewhere [see 
below]. The Little America base was named “ Little America V ” 
because four earlier bases of the same name had been established 
in the area during previous expeditions commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Byrd. The task force loft Antarctica on March 29, 1956, after 
successfully accomplishing all its objectives. 

Extensive aerial reconnaissances over the Antarctic continent 
were carried out by U.S. naval planes as soon as the airstrip at 
McMurdo {Sound (a compacted snow runway) had been completed. 
During the first ten days of January, 1956, Neptune and Skymaster 
aircraft made nine long-range flights into the heart of the continent, 
flying over tho Geographic and Magnetic poles and on one occasion 
making a trans-continental flight of 2,700 miles to the Weddell Sea 
and back to McMurdo Sound. About 1,000,000 square miles of 
territory — three-quarters of which was previously unknown — were 
flown over and photographed in these exploratory flights, m one of 
which Rear-Admiral Byrd flew over the South Pole for tho third 
time in his life. Several previously unknown mountain ranges were 
discovered, as well as high plateaux rising m places to 13,000 feet. 

Tho second part of “ Operation Deepfroezc ” was earned out in 
record time between November 1956 and the end of February, 1957, 
by a task force of 12 ships and 4.0 aircraft based on Christchurch and 
Lyttelton, Now Zoaland. Over 3,500 U.S. Navy, Army, and Marine 
Corps personnel were engaged on the programme, which included 
tho construction of (1) the South Polo base , (2) tho Byrd baso in 
Mario Byrd Land, in that sector of the Antarctic continent to which 
no territorial claim has yet been made ; (3) tho Ellsworth base, on 
the Weddell Sea ; (4) the Wilkes Base, m the Australian Antarctic 
Territory ; and (5) the Ballot Baso, m tho Ross Dependency, which 
was run as a joint U.S. -Now Zealand scientific station. With tho 
exception of the South Pole station, nearly all these bases (including 
Little America) were established round the rim of the Antarctic 
continent, as shown on the accompanying map 

Dr. Paul A. Siplc, who first won fame when ho went to Little 
America m 1920 as a Boy Scout, was placed m charge of the South 
Pole station ; a specialist in polar problems, ho has accompamod 
almost all U.S. expeditions to Antarctica. Tho Ellsworth Baso was 
placed in charge of Commander Finn Ronne, who was prominently 
associated with Admiral Byrd’s previous Antarctic expeditions, 
and who made a famous sledging journoy of 1,200 miles in 1940-41. 

The South Polo base was completed within a fow weeks by a team 
of “ Soaboos ” flown in and supplied throughout by air. An advance 
party with 30 days’ supplies was landed at the Polo on Nov. 20, 1956, 
by five Globe, masters and Dakotas , and in the next fow weeks a regular 
** shuttle ” service was maintained between the Pole and McMurdo 
Sound in which 500 tons of stores, prefabricated buildings, and 
scientific equipment were flown to tho polar station, in addition to 
Woasol tractors and dog-teams. Some of the stores and other equip- 
ment were dropped by parachute, tho heavier equipment being flown 
in by transport planes which made successful landings in difficult 
surface conditions. Tho polar station was completed by mid- 
January, 1957, and was named tho Amundsen-Scott Base m honour 
of tho Norwegian and British explorers who reached tho South Polo 
for tho first time in 1911-12. [Amundsen reached the Pole on 
Dec. 14, 1911, and Scott on Jan. 18, 1912.] 

An outstanding American achievement was the construction of 
the Wilkes Baso m two weeks by a team of 95 “ Seabees.” A New 
York Times correspondent in Antarctica described tho base as 
consisting of ‘*16 windowloas orange buildings, a forest of radio 
masts, and various odd-shaped towers and domes, looking like a 
motion pioturo version of a Martian city.” 

Important scientific and exploration work was carried out 
in the Antarctic continent by American scientists, whose 
programme includes seven major tractor journeys, covering 
thousands of miles, to be carried out over the 18 months 
commencing October 1957. Among U.S. achievements to 
date have been the determination of the geological structure 
below the South Pole, and important geographical discoveries 
in different parts of Antarctica. 

The seven tractor journeys referred to above were worked out 
by Dr. Albert P. Crary, Chief Scientist in charge of the Little America 
Base. They will include a 1,500 -mile journey from Little America 
over the Ross Ice Shelf ; an extensive reconnaissance of Marie Byrd 
Land; explorations in the Sonth Polar area ; and extensive journeys 
from the Wilkes and Ellsworth bases. In all, the tractor parties will 
traverse about 7,500 miles of little-known or unexplored territory. 
In most cases fuel and food will be delivered to the tractor 
parties by air. 


Important findings with regard to the geological structure of the 
polar plateau were announced on Dec. 6, 1957, by the Rev. Darnel 
Linehan, one of America’s leadmg seismologists and a member of 
the U.S. Expedition. Father Lmehan stated that his tests had shown 
that there was bedrock under the Pole at 903 feet above sea-level, 
but that it was buried under 8,297 feet of snow and ice. The geolo- 
gical conformation below the South Pole was as follows : (1) a top 
layer of snow and ice, relatively compact, lying 77 feet thick on the 
surface of the polar plateau ; (2) an intermediate stratum of harder 
ice, 20 feet thick, underlying the primary layer ; (3) a huge mass of 
very dense ice, 8,200 feet thick, resting on a rock foundation. 

Father Lmehan’s experiments constituted the first attempt to 
measure the depth of snow and ice at the Pole and to determine 
the underlying geological structure. To obtain his seismographic 
charts he detonated T.N.T. charges in a deep crater left by a tractor 
that had fallen from a U.S. supply plane m an intended parachute 
drop ; it took 0.4 seconds for the sound-waves to reach the solid 
rock under the ice and to return to the seismographic recording 
equipment on the surface. 

On Dec. 27, 1957, Commander Finn Ronne reported that explora- 
tory flights from Ellsworth Base, followed by ground reconnaissance, 
had resulted m the discovery of a huge island off the Antarctic 
continent to the west of the Weddell Sea coast, below Cape Horn. 
On present maps this island was marked as the Filchner Ice Shelf, 
but it was m fact a true island with an area of about 200 miles by 
180 miles, and a maximum inland elevation of 3,200 feet above 
sea-level. 

American scientists at McMurdo Sound reported on Feb. 14, 1958, 
that aerial surveys had disclosed the existenco of a great mountain 
range comparable to tho Rockies, with peaks rising to 17,000 feet. 
The discovery was made in the eastern part of Mane Byrd Land, 
and some of the newly-discovered mountains wore measured by U.S. 
scientists after a 1,1 00 -mile trek by tractors. As the range runs 
parallel to the south coast of tho Weddell Sea, it was conjectured 
that it might be an Antarctic extension of the Andes range, which 
i*uns the length of South America. It was pointed out that important 
geological similarities existed between the Andos and the newly- 
discovered range. 

The lowest temperature ever recorded — 102.1 degrees below 
zero (Fahrenheit) — was registered at the U.S. South Pole base on 
Sept. 19, 1957. Hitherto the official world minimum temperature 
was 90 degrees below zero, recorded at Verkhoyansk (eastern Siberia) 
in February 1892. 

Admiral Dufek announced on Feb. 13, 1958, that three U.S. 
bases in the Antarctic were being discontinued — Little 
America, Ellsworth, and Wilkes, though Little America would 
continue to be used as a weather-reporting station, and a 
snow runway would be maintained there. The South Pole, 
Byrd, Halle tt, and McMurdo Sound bases would continue to 
operate during 1958-59. 

The McMurdo Sound airstrip, however, was hurriedly 
abandoned on Feb. 16 after the Ross Sea ice had broken up 
and threatened to flood the airstrip. The largest runway in 
Antarctica, it had been the principal staging-point for all 
U.S. air supply operations, and had been regularly used by 
planes flying to and from New Zealand. It was pointed out 
that the Scott Base runway was still protected by several 
miles of fast ice, and that planes could operate from the 
permanent Ross Ice Shelf if that runway was endangered. 

Russian Expedition. 

Important researches were carried out by a Soviet Expedi- 
tion which established its main base at Mirny, on the coast of 
the Australian Antarctic Territory, and a number of other 
bases at considerable distances inland, including one at the 
“ pole of inaccessibility ” — that point of the Antarctic 
continent farthest from the sea. Led by Professor Mikhail 
Somov, it was the first Russian expedition to the Antarctic 
since Admiral Bellingshausen circumnavigated the continent 
in 1819-21, during the reign of Tsar Alexander I. 

The expedition sailed from Kaliningrad on Nov. 30, 1955, in the 
12,600-ton motorship Ob and the auxiliary ship Lena, both diesel 
electric vessels. The Ob, fitted out at Riga as a ** floating laboratory,” 
was equipped with hydro -chemical, hydro -biological, and micro- 
biological laboratories, and other research facilities of the most 
modem type. Both vessels earned tractors, aircraft, and large 
quantities of stores. 

The Mirny base was established in January 1956, over 8,500 tons 
of stores being unloaded as well as scientific equipment for meteoro- 
logical, gravimetric, geological, seismographical and glaciological 
studies. When completed, the base consisted of 18 prefabricated 
houses, a radio station, a large community centre, warehouses, and 
scientific braidings and laboratories, with a population of 92 scientists 
and research workers. Tractor journeys and reconnaissance flights 
were carried out in the interior, and a second base (Fionerskaya) 
was set up in May 1956 about 240 miles inland from Mirny. In 
addition, a research station (Oasis) was established on the coast 
180 miles east of Mirny. 
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When the Mirny hose had been set up, the Ob and Lena sailed 
for the Baltic in March 1956 and returned to Antarctica in November 
1956, together with a third vessel, the m.v. Ko-operatzta . After 
landing a second party of scientists to rolievo those who had already 
spent a year m the Antarctic, and a quantity of stores and equipment, 
the three ships returned to Riga in April 1957. On Oct. 8, 1957, a 
party of 27 Soviet explorers headed by M. Alexei Treshmkov set out 
from Mirny in six snow-tractors to set up a station m the area of the 
South Geo-magnetic Bole, about 870 miles inland. After establishing 
an intermediate base (Komsomolskaya), they successfully accom- 
plished their objective on Dec. 17, when the Vostok (Bast) base was 
set up at the South Goo-magnetic Pole, about 790 miles from the 
South Pole. [The South Goo-magnetie Polo is not to bo confused 
with the South Magnetic Polo, where a research station was estab- 
lished by the Frouoh Expedition— soe below.] The Vostok and 
Komsomolskaya bases were supplied by Ilyushin transport planes 
based on an airstrip at Mirny. 

Another 30-man party, with 10 tractors and 20 sledges, left Mirny 
in December 1957 to set up a research station at the “ polo of 
inaccessibility/' which is 400 nules from the South Pole. After a 
1,250-mile journey across icy wastes previously unexplored, the 
objective was reached and a base (Soviet skaya) set np in latitude 
78.24 deg. S., longitude 87.35 deg. E., at an altitude of over 12,000 
feet. This was the first time an Antarctic paity had reached the 
“ pole of inaccessibility,” which is situated in one of the romotost 
and least-known areas of Antarctica. 

The Soviet scientists at Mirny and the other bases carried out a 
great deal of important research work, including measurements of 
the thickness of the ice shield, geological and geographical researches, 
and weather recordmgs, the results of whicli weie communicated 
to the U.S., French, and Australian Expeditions. In addition, over 
25,000 square miles of territory were mapped and charted m aerial 
surveys. During the ground surveys Russian explorers discovered 
an ice-free oasis, previously unknown, extending over 500 square 
kilometres in Queen Mary Land, on the eastern edge of the continent ; 
scientists flown m by helicopter leported sparse vegetation of primi- 
tive type, mostly of the lichen variety. 

Close co-operation was maintained between the Russian and 
American Expeditions, a U.S. scientist (Mr. Gordon Cartwright) 
spending the 1956-57 Antarctic winter at Mirny. Mr. Cartwright 
described the Soviet base as modern, well-equipped and comfortable, 
and paid tribute to the high quality of the scientific work carried 
out ,* he disclosed that the Russians had 40 pigs there “ rooting 
away on eight tons of soil brought from Russia for an experimental 
garden.” In January 1958 Mirny was visited by a party of 200 
Americans from the U.S.S. Burton. Island , a naval icobroakor ; they 
were received with great cordiality and allowed to inspect every 
part of the research station and all scientific equipment. A New 
York Times correspondent accompanying the party said that the 
Russians were “very well advanced” in oceanography, meteorology, 
and glaciology, though in some other fields they appeared to he 
lagging behind the U.S. programmes ; he added that “ Mirny 
appears as well organized as Little America, the largest U.S. scientific 
station in the Antarctic.” 

French. Expedition. 

The French Expedition set up two bases in Adclie Land 
(French Antarctica) — one on the coast (Dumont d’Urville) 
and the second 300 miles inland at the South Magnetic Pole 
(Charcot). During the first Antarctic season (1955-50) the 
expedition was led by Captain Robert Guillard, and subse- 
quently by M. Bertrand Imbert (in 1956-57) and Commander 
Gaston Rouillon (in 1957-58). M. Paul-Emile Victor, president 
of the Comitd antarctique franpais de Vannec gdophysique, 
travelled out with the first party. 

The expedition sailed from Rouen in November 1955 in the 600-ton 
Norwegian polar ship Norsel, which had been chartered for the pur- 
pose. She carried a party of 40 scientists, several hundred tons of 
supplies and scientific equipment, and snow -tractors equipped with 
caterpillar tracks. The Norsel arrived at AdOlie Land on Jan. 2, 1956, 
and a temporary base was set up at Pomte- Geologic (on one of the 
offshore islands), where the expedition spent the first winter ; during 
this period the French party constructed the first “ railway ” in the 
Antarctic, a 150 -metre line used to transport 350 tons of stores 
from the Norsel to an improvised quay. 

The Dumont d'Urville and Charcot bases were established in the 
following season (1956-57), and important magnetic, seismological 
and meteorological work carried out. Weather reports were relayed 
to Noumea (New Caledonia) and also to the other expeditions 
operating in the Antarctic. Ice-boring tests at the Charcot base 
showed that the ice at the South Magnetic Pole was 9,000 feet thick. 

Norwegian Expedition. 

The Norwegian Expedition sailed from Oslo in November 
1956 in two 600-ton sealers, the Polarsirkel and Polarbjorn , 
and established a base in January 1957 at Kap Norvegia, on 
the coast of DTonning (Queen) Maud Land— the Norwegian 
Antarctic territory, which is six times the size of Norway 
ltseH The expedition was led by Hr. Sigurd Helle, of the 
Norwegian Polar Institute, and included Hr. John Giaever, 
leader of the Norwegian-British-Swedish Expedition of 1950-52 
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The Polarsirkel and Polarbjtfrn carried several hundred tons of 
stores, tractors, 44 Greenland “huskies,” and scientific equipment 
for a full programme of geo -magnetic, glaciologioal and meteorolo- 
gical studios. One of the principal objectives of the expedition (to 
be undertaken in the 1957-58 season) will bo the exploration of a 
high mountain range in the interior of Queen Maud Land, and the 
establishment of a base in that area. The loftioHt portion of this 
range has been seen on only one previous occasion -—in 1939, when 
Gorman flying-boats made a deop reconnaissance into the interior in 
an unsuccessful effort to establish a Gorman claim to the region. 
[Norway proclaimed her sovereignty over Queen Maud Land only 
six days before the arrival of the Gorman expedition in that year.] 
Tho only previous expedition to penetrate the interior of Queen 
Maud Land was tho N orwegit m -H woe 1 is U - B ritis h Expedition of 
1950-52, which set up a base (Maudhoiin) about 240 miles wost of 
the point which is the goal of tho now Norwegian expedition, 

Japanese Expedition. 

A 50-man Japanese Expedition under Dr. Tnkcsi Nagata 
sailed from Tokio m November 1956 in the Soya Mam (a 
converted coastguard ship of 2/200 tons), and the Umitaka 
Maru to establish a base on the csoast of Prince Xlarald Land 
in the Norwegian Antarctic, about 600 miles west of the 
Australian base at Mawson. The Japanese base (Showu) was 
set up m January 1957, the two vessels subsequently returning 
to Tokio after unloading of stores and equipment had been 
completed. The lasL Japanese expedition to visit the Antarctic 
was m 1911-12, when Lieutenant Choku Siiirase explored the 
Ross Sea area ; his ship, the Hainan Maru , gave its name to 
Hainan Bay, the site of the present U.S. base of Little America. 

Equipment taken by Dr. Niigata's party Included four snow 
tractors, dog-teams, a light aircraft, two helicopters, prefabricated 
houses, and scientific apparatus for an extensive programme of 
research into cosmic rays, tho ionosphere, terrestrial magnetism, 
tho aurora, glaciology, soismography, and geological work. In 
addition to these studios, Japanese tractors and dog-teams penetrated 
over 120 miles inland and carried out geographical exploration In 
some of tho most remote and little-known areas of the Antarctic 
continent. 

Continuation of Antarctic Research. 

The Special Committee on Antarctic Research (a body set 
up by the International Council of Scientific Unions, which 
is responsible for the I.G.Y. programmes) decided in principle 
on Feb. 5, 1958, that Lite scientific investigations in Antarctica 
should be continued for at least five years after the end of the 
International Geophysical Year. The decision was taken after 
a three-day meeting at The Hague, which is the headquarters 
of the special committee. It was also decided that three new 
meteorological stations should be set up in the Antarctic— on 
Bouvet Island, Heard Island, and Peter I Island respectively. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New 
Zealand External Affairs Department - Australian News and 
Information Bureau - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - 
Le Monde, Paris - Aftenposten, Oslo) 

(Prev. rep. I.G.Y. Programme, 14349 A.) 

A. PERSIA. — The Shah’s Divorce from Queen 
Soraya. - Statement by Persian Court. 

A statement was issued by the Persian court; on March 14 
announcing the divorce of the Slmh Mohammed Roza Pahlevi 
and Queen Soraya. The Shah and Queen Soraya, who are 
childless, were married in 1951, 

The announcement said that the Shah had boon unanimously 
advised by a Council of Privy Councillors, including the Prime 
Minister (Dr. Eghbal), that tho heir to the throne must be in direct 
descent from tho Sovereign in order to “ safeguard the interests of 
the nation and tho future of the constitutional monarchy, and to 
avoid unrest and confusion.” It was stated that tho Bhnh had 
accepted this decision and agreed to a divoreo from Queen Soraya 
“ with deep sorrow,” and that Queen Soraya had agreed to abide 
by the decision of tho Shah, “ disregarding her personal fellings and 
the bonds of affection between them., to preserve tho high interests 
of the State.” 

Queen Soraya (26) is the daughter of a Persian nobleman (tho 
present Ambassador to Western Germany) and a German mother. 
She issued the following private statement in Bonn, where she was 
staying with her fathor ; “ Since his Imperial Majesty has deemed 
it necessary that a successor to the throne must bo of direct descent 
in the male lino from generation to generation, I will, with deepest 
regret, sacrifice my own happiness in the interest of the future of 
the State and the welfare of the people, and declare my consent 
to a separation from his Imperial Majesty.” 

The Shah (who is 38) was married in 1080 to Princess Fawzia, 
the sister of King Farouk of Egypt ; a daughter (Princess 
Shanaz) was bom of the marriage but no male heir, and the 
marriage was dissolved in 1948. The Shah married Queen 
Soraya three years later.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 11306 G.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM* — £60,000,000 Expansion 
Programme for Universities. - University College for 
Sussex. - Leeds University Development Plan. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Heathcoat Amory) 
informed the House of Commons on Feb. 20 that he had 
authorized a provisional building programme for university 
expansion totalling £60,000,000 in the four years 1960-63. In 
addition, authorization had been given for an early start on a 
new University College of Sussex, to be built at Brighton. 

Mr. Iloathcoat Amory explained that the programme had been 
authorized on tho recommendations of the University Grants 
Committee, but would he “ subject to review if the economic situa- 
tion changes substantially.** Tho Government were satisfied that 
tho current rate of university building programmes (£10,400,000 in 
1957, £12,000,000 in 1958 and £12,000,000 in 1959) must not only 
bo maintained but substantially increased if the nation was to get 
tho extra graduates needed and thereby secure the full benefits of 
future advances in scionce and technology. Under the new building 
programme, it should be possible to achieve an increase to about 
124,000 students by the middle 'sixties, with a possible temporary 
rise of ton per cent in tho second half of the decade. At present 
about 43 por cent of all university students were studying Arts 
subjects, and it was expected that two-thirds of the expansion plan 
would be devoted to science and technology. 

Plans for a university or university college in Sussex were 
first suggested before the First World War, and had been again 
revived m the past two or three years. Brighton Town Council 
has agreed to contribute £ 12,000 a year towards the scheme, 
and also to provide a site for tlie University College of Sussex 
in Stanmer Park, the former seat of the Earls of Chichester. 

Details of a comprehensive scheme to develop the University 
of Leeds at a cost of over £ 6 , 000,000 were given on Jan. 30 
by Mr. Edmund Williamson, the University’s Bursar. Mr. 
Williamson said that new buildings would include the 
Houldsworth School of Applied Science, to cost £620,000 ; 
three new engineering buildings (£1,600,000) ; a Chemistry 
and Physics extension (£520,000) ; a new building for the Arts 
faculty (£720,000) ; and a residential centre for 600 men 
students at Weetwood, three miles from the city centre 
(£900,000). The Houldsworth building — named after the late 
Sir Hubert Houldsworth, former chairman of the National 
Coal Board and Pro-Chancellor of the University — would 
house three departments : of gas engineering and general fuel 
science ; chemical engineering ; and metallurgy. The develop- 
ment plan would be carried out in three stages, of which the 
last would begin in 1902. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15862 B 5 15614 A ; 14966 A.) 

B. FRANCE - INDIA. — Economic and Technical 
Co-operation Agreement. 

Following negotiations which had started in 1956, an agree- 
ment on economic and technical co-operation between France 
and India was signed in Delhi on Jan. 23, 1958, by Mr. B. K. 
Nehru (Secretary to the Indian Ministry of Finance) and 
Count Ostrorog, the French Ambassador. 

The agreement provided that the French Government would 
facilitate the financing of the manufacture and delivery by French 
suppliers of capital goods required for projects under the Second 
Indian Five-Year Plan up to a total of 25,000,000,000 French francs 
(about 280,000,000 rupees, or £21,000,000). Contracts would have 
to he approved by both Governments, and the credit terms would he 
negotiated separately in each case between the purchasers and 
suppliers. The credits would he on a medium-term basis and would 
hear interest at 6 per cent p.a. They would he used for the purchase 
of railway equipment, harbour construction, steelworks and coal- 
mining machinery, electric transmission lines, telecommunications 
material, ships, aircraft, and equipment for technical training 
centres, etc. 

It was also provided that the French Government would make 
available to India a number of highly qualified technical experts, 
and would provide scholarships for Indian engineering students to 
study in France. 

It was pointed out in the French Press that France had 
already taken an important part in the development of the 
Indian economy by building an electronics factory at Bangalore, 
contributing to the electrification of the Indian railways, etc. ; 
in addition, India had bought a number of Mystke jet aircraft 
from France. — (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15428 C.) 

C. ARGENTINA. — New Foreign Minister. 

Dr. Alejandro Ceballos, a surgeon, was appointed Foreign 
Minister on Jan. 81 in succession to Sr. Alfonso Laferrfcre, 
whose resignation had been announced on Jan. 13. The new 
Foreign Minister had been Federal Commissioner for the 
University of Buenos Aires. No reason was given for the 
resignation of his predecessor. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15733 A.) 


D. GERMANY. — Influx of Refugees from Eastern 
Germany into Western Germany, 1949-57. - East German 
Measures against Clandestine Emigration. 

The Federal Ministry for All-German Questions announced 
on Feb. 1 that the total number of refugees from Eastern 
Germany who had been admitted to Western Germany since 
1949 was as follows over the nine-year period : 

1949 .. 125,245 1952 .. 182,393 1955 .. 252,807 

1950 .. 197,788 1953 .. 331,390 1956 .. 279,189 

1951 .. 165,648 1954 .. 184,198 1957 .. 261,622 

Grand total : 1,980,343 

Legislation amending the East German penal code was 
approved by the V olkskammer on Dec. 11 , 1957. 

Among the changes in the penal law were the introduction of 
severe penalties for persons clandestinely leaving Eastern Germany, 
who would be punished in future by up to three years* forced labour 
and heavy fines. Penalties were also laid down for persons who 
induced or aided residents of Eastern Germany to leave the country 
without official authority. Any person encouraging young people 
or specialized workers to go to Western Germany would be liable to 
at least six months’ imprisonment, while prison terms of unspecified 
duration were laid down for those who incited East Germans to go 
to Western Germany for the purpose of joining Western military 
organizations. 

Of the nearly 2,000,000 East Germans fleeing to the West in 
the past nine years, a very high proportion were from the 
younger age-groups, including large numbers of workers in 
industry and agriculture. The loss of this labour potential, 
and its consequent serious effects on the East German economy, 
had been stressed on a number of occasions by East German 
spokesmen, and the above-mentioned legislation was regarded 
m Western Germany as a further attempt to halt the exodus, 

A protest resolution against the East German legislation 
was adopted by the West German Bundestag on Dec. 12, 1957. 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 154 x 6 C.) 

Corrigendum. The figure of 129,579 refugees from Eastern Germany 
who had entered the Federal Republic during 1957, quoted in report 
15964 B, should have referred only to those entering West German 
territory through West Berlin. The total number of East German 
refugees entering Western Germany, both through West Berlin and 
at other border areas, was 261,622 as stated above. (Ed. K.C.A.) 

E. ITALY. — Abolition of Licensed Prostitution. 

After protracted debates in the Italian Parliament, extending 
over several years, a Bill for the abolition of licensed prostitution 
in Italy was passed by the Chamber of Deputies on Jan. 28, 
1958, by secret ballot. It had been approved by the Senate 
three years earlier — on Jan. 21, 1955 — and came into force with 
its publication in the Gazzetta XJfficiale on March 4. 

The legislation — popularly known as the “ Merlin law ” — owed 
its inception to Senator Angelina Merlin (a Left-wing Socialist and 
former school-mistress), who had introduced a Bill to abolish 
prostitution as far back as 1948. It was approved by the Senate in 
1949, subsequently dropped in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
re-adopted by tho Senate in 1952. The general elections of 1953 
occurred before action could be taken in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and Signora Merlin once more introduced the Bill in the new Parlia- 
ment, where it was passed by the Senate in 1955 as stated above, 
and subsequently by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Bill provides for the closing-down of all brothels within 
six months ; according to official data, some 560 establishments 
will be affected. Italy was the last country in Europe in which 
prostitution had remained legal, brothels being conducted under 
licence subject to heavy taxation. 

(Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, Milan - Times) 

F. NEW GUINEA. — Further Agreement on Dutch- 
Australian Co-operation. 

A joint communique was issued in Canberra and The Hague 
on Feb. 27 announcing that it had been decided to take the 
following measures to extend the co-operation of the two 
countries in respect of New Guinea, in implementation of the 
Netherlands-Australian declaration of Nov. 6, 1957 : ( 1 ) 

Dutch liaison officials would be stationed at Port Moresby 
and Australian liaison officials at Hollandia ; ( 2 ) an official of 
the Netherlands Ministry of Overseas Affairs would be 
appointed attach^ at the Embassy in Canberra, with special 
responsibility for New Guinea affairs ; (3) in addition to the 
normal diplomatic consultations between the two Governments 
concerning New Guinea affairs, regular consultations would 
be held between officials of Netherlands and Australian New 
Guinea, and representatives of the Ministries of the two 
countries concerned with New Guinea policy. — (Australian 
News and Information Bureau - Netherlands News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. 15865 C.) 
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A. CHINA. — Marshal Chen Yi appointed Foreign 
Minister* ~ Government Reorganization. * Dismissal of 
u Rightist ” Ministers and Deputies. - “ Rectification ” 
Campaign amongst National Minorities. 

The Chinese Premier, Mr. Chou En-lai, resigned on Feb. 11 
from the post of Foreign Minister, which he had held since 
September 1949, and was succeeded by Marshal Chen Yi, a 
Deputy Premier. On the same day the National People’s 
Congress approved a Government reorganization whereby 
several Ministries and Commissions were abolished or merged 
with others. 

Marshal Chen Yi (57), the son of a magistrate, was converted to 
Communism while studying in France after the First World War, 
and joined the Communist Party in 1923. He held military commands 
in the Civil War of 1926-27, in the subsequent Communist uprisings 
against the Kuomintang Government, and in the war against Japan, 
winning a high reputation as a guerrilla leader ; during the Com- 
munist campaign against the Nationalist forces he commanded the 
army which captured Nanking and Shanghai in 1949. He has been 
a member of the Communist Party’s Central Committee since 1945 
and of the Politburo since 1956, and a Deputy Premier smce 1954. 

Announcing the Government’s reorgamzation proposals, 
Mr, Chou En-lai said that the 35 Ministries and Commissions 
established in 1954 had since increased to 48, and that 
reorganization was necessary in the light of the “ rectification 
campaign ” against “ bureaucracy.” It was accordingly 
proposed (a) that the National Construction Commission 
should be abolished and its work distributed among the State 
Planning and National Economic Commissions and the 
Ministry of Building ; (5) that the Ministries of Electric Power 
and Water Conservancy, of Forestry and the Timber Industry, 
of Education and Higher Education, and of Light Industry 
and Food, should be merged ; and (c) that the First and 
Second Ministries of Machine-building and the Ministry of the 
Electrical Equipment Industry should be merged into the First 
Ministry of Machine-building, whilst the Third Ministry of 
Machine-building should be renamed the Second Ministry of 
Machine-building. 

The following appointments were proposed by the Govern- 
ment and approved by the National People’s Comgress in this 
connexion : 

Mr. Fu Tso-yi (formerly Minister of Water Conservancy) as 
Minister of Conservancy and Power. 

Mr. Yang Hsiu-feng (formerly Minister of Higher Education) as 
Minister of Education. 

Mr. Chang Hsi-jo (formerly Minister of Education) as chairman 
of the Commission for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 

Mr. Tsao Erh-lu (formerly Second Minister of Machine Building) 
as First Minister of Machine Building. 

Mr. Yu Chiu-i as Minister of the Petroleum Industry. 

Mr. Yang Yi-chun as Second Minister of Commerce, the new name 
of the former Ministry of Urban Services. 

Mr. Wang Shou-tao (a veteran Communist and member of the 
party’s Central Committee) as Minister of Communications. 

Mr. Sha Chien-lin (a member of the Democratic League, and 
hitherto Minister of Light Industry) as Minister of Food. 

Mr. Li Chu-chen as Minister of Light Industry. 

Mr. Liang Hsi as Minister of Forestry. 

Six Communist Ministers were relieved of their posts — 
Mr. Wang Ho-shou (chairman of the now abolished National 
Construction Commission) ; Mr. Lai Clu-ka (Minister of the 
Building Industry) ; Mr. Liu Lan-po (Minister of Electric 
Power) ; Mr. Huang Chen (First Minister of Machine-building) ; 
Mr. Li Chu-kuei (Minister of the Petroleum Industry) ; and 
Mr. Wan Li (Minister of Urban Services). 

Three non- Communist Ministers— Mr. Chang Po-chun 
(Communications), Dr. Lo Lung-chi (Timber Industry), and 
Mr. Chang Nai-chi (Food), who had been under attack as 
“ rightists ” since June 1957 — were removed from their posts 
on Jan. 31, 1953. 

Chang Po-chun, head of the Peasants' and Workers’ Party (one 
of the minor parties allied with the Communists), had advocated a 
bicameral legislative system modelled on the lines of the Western 
democracies, whilst Dr. Lo Lung-chi, like Mr. Chang Po-chun, had 
criticized the Communist Party for monopolizing State affairs. 
Because of his “ rightist ” attitude and “ bourgeois leanings ” 
Mr. Chang Po-chun had previously (in November 1957) been dis- 
missed as director of the Kwangrmng Daily (the organ of the min or 
parties), together with the paper’s chief editor (Chu An-ping). 
Mr. Chang Nai-ohl was vice -chairman of the Democratic National 
Construction Association, a small party founded by industrial, 
commercial and intellectual circles in 1954. 

The National People’s Congress approved on Feb. 8 a 
proposal by its credentials committee to expel 38 deputies 
accused of “ rightism.” In addition to the three Ministers 
dismissed on Jan. 81, they included General Lung Yun (a 
member of the Kuomintang Revolutionary Committee, who 


was also deprived of his post as a vice-chairman of the National 
Defence Council), Miss Ting Ling (the well-known novelist, 
whose expulsion from the Communist Party and the Writers’ 
Association had been reported on Jan. 8), and Miss Hsieh 
Hsueh-hung (leader of the uprising in Formosa in 1919 against 
the Kuomintang regime). Sixteen other deputies had 
previously been deprived of their mandates by local congresses. 

The fact that seven mouths had elapsed between the opening of 
the campaign against the “ rightist ” Ministers and deputies and the 
action takon against them was regarded as evidence of a division of 
opinion inside the Communist Party leadership ; President Mao 
Tse-tung in particular was believed to have strongly supported a 
lenient policy. According to Router reports from Peking, Communist 
officials stated that the “ rightists ” would be banished to rural 
areas, but might be allowed to return to public life after “ confessing 
their errors.” 

The purge of “ rightists ” had meanwhile proceeded in a 
number of provinces. 

The Hunan Provincial Congress dismissed the Vice-Governor of 
the province, Mr. Chong IMn-ling, at the end of December, and 
deprived four deputies to the National People's Congress of their 
mandates, including Professor Tseng Cliao-lun (a noted chemist), 
Deputy Minister of Higher Education. Earlier the same month a 
conference of the Chekiang Communist Party expelled Mr. Hha 
Wen-han, the Governor of the province, and three of his senior 
officials, and recommended their dismissal from their posts. 

In an article published at the beginning of February, 
Mr. Lo Jui-ch’ing (Minister of Public Security) stated that 
over 100,000 “ rightists and counter-revolutionaries ” had 
been arrested during the past two years, including persons 
holding important Communist Party and administrative 
posts, and 8,000 members of the Communist Youth League. 
In addition, over 3,000 active agents had been arrested and the 
political histories of 1,770,000 people investigated between 
June 1955 and October 1957. 

Mr. Liu Ke-ping, chairman of the Committee of Nationalities 
of the National People’s Congress, announced on Jan. 17 that 
the Government had decided to launch a “rectification 
campaign ” among the national minorities in view of “ the 
dangerous nature and seriousness of separatist activities.” 
He stated that separatist ideas were harboured mainly by 
young intellectuals among the Mongols, the Huis (a Moslem 
community of about 8,500,000 people, living in Kansu and 
other provinces of N.W. China), the Uighurs of Sinkiang 
(N.W. China), and tire Koreans in Manchuria, and were 
supported by some Communist Party members, including 
“high-ranking cadres.”— (Times - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15839 A.) 

B. AUSTRALIA - UNITED KINGDOM. — Reciprocal 
Agreement on Social Security. 

A reciprocal Anglo-Australian agreement on social security 
was signed in Canberra on Jan. 28 by Mr. Menzies and Mr. 
Macmillan, who was then visiting Australia during his six- weeks’ 
tour of Commonwealth countries (see 10041 A). Us provisions 
were announced by the Australian Minister for Social Services 
(Mr. Roberton) as follows : 

(1) British migrants would bo able to receive Australian old-age, 
invalidity, widowhood, sickness, and unemployment benefits on 
the same residential basis as Australians, as well as the same family 
allowances. [Hitherto British immigrants received those benefits 
in Australia at reduced rates because of residential qualifications, but 
in future their residonco in the U.K. will he taken into account as If 
it had been residence in Australia. J 

(2) Persons receiving British pensions at reduced rates would be 
entitled to an automatic increase in their Australian pensions, 
ranging up to 33s. 6d. a week. 

(3) Permanent incapacity for work or blindness occurring In the 
United Kingdom would be accepted as having occurred in Australia 
for the purpose of Invalidity pensions. 

(4) Present arrangements for paying Australian old-age and 
widows’ pensions during temporary visits to the United Kingdom 
would be extended to include invalidity pensions. 

(5) Australian child endowment and U.K. family allowances 
would be paid for periods of travel between the two countries, even 
when families intended to settle permanently In the country to 
which they were going ; payment would be made by the country 
they were leaving. 

joint statement, Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Menzies said 
that both Governments “recognize residence in one country as 
bemg equivalent to residence in the other for the purpose of 
for social benefits ” ; they added that “ the people 
01 the United Kingdom and Australia will now be able to move 
freely from one country to another without sacrificing rights 
they have acquired to benefits and pensions,” 

The agreement comes into force on April 1, 1958, and re- 
places an earlier agreement signed in 1958.— (Australian News 
and Information Bureau) (Prev. rep. 12967 F 5 12776 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — 
Agreement on Supply of U.S. Ballistic Missiles to Britain. 

- Statement by Mr. Sandys. - House of Commons Debate. 

An agreement for the supply of U.S. ballistic missiles to the 
United Kingdom was signed in Washington on Feb. 22 by 
Mr. Christian A, Herter, U.S. Under-Secretary of State, and 
Sir Harold Caccia, the British Ambassador. The agreement — 
in the form of a Note exchange and an accompanying 
memorandum — was published m London and Washington on 
Feb. 24, the text of the memorandum being as follows : 

“ (1) The Government of the United States shall supply to the 
Government of the United Kingdom an agreed number of inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles and their related specialized equip- 
ment, and make available training assistance in order to facilitate 
the deployment by the U.K. Government of the said missiles. The 
missiles shall be located only in the United Kingdom at such sites 
and under such conditions as may be agreed upon between the two 
Governments. 

(2) The U.K. Government shall provide the sites and supporting 
facilities required for the deployment of the missiles. 

(3) Ownership of the missiles and related equipment shall pass to 
the U.K. Government under established U.S. Mutual Assistance 
Programme procedures as soon as the U.K. Government is m a 
position to man and operate the missiles. 

(4) The missiles will be manned and operated by U.K. personnel, 
who will be trained by the U.S. Government for the purposes of 
this project at the earliest feasible date. 

(5) For the purposes of this Agreement, training and test -firing of 
missiles will normally take place on U.S. ranges, but by agreement 
with the U.S. Government the U.K. Government may arrange with 
the Government of Australia for missiles to be test-fired on the 
Woomera Range. 

(6) Material, equipment, and training provided by the U.S. to the 
U.K. Government . . . will be furnished pursuant to the U.S. Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, acts amendatory or supplementary 
thereto, appropriations acts thereunder, or any other applicable 
U.S. legislative provisions. 

(7) The decision to launch these missiles will bo a matter for joint 
decision by the two Governments. Any such joint decision will bo 
made in the light of the circumstances at the time and having regard 
to the undertaking the two Governments have assumed in Article 5 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

(8) References to intermediate-range ballistic missiles in this 
Agreement do not include the nuclear warheads for such missiles. 
The U.S. Government shall provide nuclear warheads for the missiles 
transferred to the U.K. Government pursuant to this Agreement. 
All nuclear warheads so provided shall remain in full U S. ownership, 
custody, and control in accordance with U.S. law. 

(9) The arrangements recorded herein are made in consonance 
with the North Atlantic Treaty and in pursuance of the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Agreement between the United Kingdom and 
the United States, signed January 27, 1950 . . . and are subject to 
the applicable provisions thereof. 

(10) This Agreement shall be subject to revision by agreement 
between the two Governments and shall remain in force for not less 
than five years from the date of the Agreement, but may thereafter 
be terminated by either Government upon six months* notice.’* 

Statements by Mr. Sandys. 

Mr. Duncan Sandys, the U.K. Minister of Defence, made a 
statement on the agreement to the House of Commons on the 
same day (Feb. 24). 

After pointing out that the new agreement represented the 
implementation of the agreement in principle reached by President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan at the Bermuda conference, 
Mr. Sandys went on : “ The missiles will be manned and operated 
by units of the Royal Air Force. The agreement provides that the 
missiles shall not be launched except by a joint positive decision of 
both Governments. The nuclear warheads will remain in American 
custody and will be kept in an unarmed condition so that there can be 
no risk of a nuclear explosion ; and the weapon is designed in such 
a way that it would be impossible for it to be launched accidentally. 

“ The United States will supply the missiles and specialized equip- 
ment at their expense, and will also pay for the training of British 
personnel in America. Britain will meet the cost of providing and 
constructing the sites and supplying certain items of equipment. The 
British share of this expenditure is estimated at about £10,000,000. 

“ The missiles will be deployed in small numbers on dispersed 
sites, mostly on active or disused R.A.F. airfields. These sites will 
be mainly in East Anglia, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire. It would 
obviously not be in the public interest to disclose the number of 
missiles, or the number of sites, or their precise location/* 

Mr. George Brown (Lab.) asked the following questions : (1) Did 
the paragraph relating to the manning and operating by units of the 
R.A.F. mean that no missile sites would be constructed in Britain 
until those units had been trained in America to operate them ? 

(2) Did it mean that there would be no sites operated by the 
Americans while those units were being trained ? 

(3) How would the joint positive decision by both Governments 
he carried out ? In particular, could the Minister confirm that these 
sites, unlike others in Europe, would not be under the control of 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe ? 


(4) Was it proposed to make British nuclear warheads to fit the 
missiles if the McMahon Act was not amended ; if so, would Britain 
have complete control, instead of a shared control, over what would 
he part of the nation’s deterrent force ? 

(5) Did the statement that the British share of the expenditure 
was estimated at about £10,000,000 mean that the entire British 
cost was £10,000,000 ? Could the Minister give an assurance that 
this was the limit of the British investment ? 

Mr. Sandys, in reply, said that the British share of the total Anglo- 
American expenditure was estimated at £10,000,000. The U.S. 
Government had not asked for any facilities to deploy missiles of 
their own, or to man missiles in Britain. There would be special 
arrangements for ensuring that there would be rapid consultation 
about the joint decision, but he did not think the House would 
expect him to go mto detail. The missiles would be assigned to 
R.A.F. Bomber Command, whose operational plans were being 
co-ordinated with those of the U.S. Strategic Air Force. Those plans 
already took account of the Supreme Commander’s needs in Europe. 

“ We are not planning development of a British warhead for the 
Thor rocket,” Mr. Sandys added. “ We are concentrating our 
efforts on developing a British rocket of a more advanced type.” 

Mr. Chetwynd (Lab.) asked whether the decision to use the bases 
would be political or military, and at what level the final decision 
would be taken. 

Mr. Sandys replied : “ The decision wifi be taken in the same 
manner as the arrangements for taking decisions under the Attlee- 
Truman agreement. It will require a joint positive decision of both 
Governments — I emphasize Governments, not military commanders.” 

In reply to Vice-Admiral Hughes-Hallett (C.), who asked to what 
extent the NATO Powers had been associated with or informed of 
the agreement, Mr. Sandys said that the Permanent Council of 
NATO had been fully informed. Answering a question by Mr. Beswick 
(Lab ) about the rocket sites, Mr. Sandys said that these would have 
nothing to do with U.S. Air Force stations and that the sites would 
he mostly on R.A.F. stations, either active or disused. When Sir John 
Smyth (C.) asked whether the rockets would be test-fired in Britain, 
Mr. Sandys replied • “ There is no question of these rockets being 
launched in Britain unless war occurs. There is uo question of testing 
them hero. The agreement specifically requires that they will be 
tested on American testing-grounds. We have made a special 
provision in the agreement that, if it is desirable, we will test them 
on the Woomera range.” 

Mr. Brown then asked whether, as the Thor rocket had not been 
successfully tested, it was intended to have a further testing at 
Woomera before they came to Britain. He asked for an assurance 
that it was not intended to proceed with the physical establishment 
of the missile bases until after ” summit ” talks had been held. 

Mr. Sandys said that the weapon was m the final stages, and unless 
the Government had been confident that it would work they would not 
have made the agreement. He added : “ On the other point, which 
is wider and political, until there Is an agreement on disarmament 
the free world must continue to maintain the balance of power. 
There is absolutely no reason to suppose . . . that the Russians are 
holding up their rocket plans. I am sure they would be very surprised 
if wo were to hold up ours.” 

A further statement was made by Mr. Sandys at a press 
conference later the same day. 

Mr. Sandys said that there could be no accidental nuclear explosion 
at a Thor missile site, but if there was a fire at the site the main nsk 
would be from the detonation of a certain amount of ordinary high 
explosive. Such an explosion would be most unlikely to have any 
effect outside the circumference of the airfield. In the unlikely event 
of such a detonation there might also be some danger of radioactive 
contamination, which would be localized and could be dealt with by 
simple decontamination procedures. The nuclear warheads would 
be maintained in an unarmed condition, and the arming process 
would not begin until the missile had actually been launched. It 
would not be completed until the later stages of the missile’s flight. 
If a missile went off course, there were arrangements for destroying 
it in the air. 

The Minister also said that it would take a number of months to 
train the British crews who would man the sites. Part of the training 
could be carried out in Britain, but the specialized technical training 
would be provided in the United States. Work had not yet started 
on the construction of the sites, but it would begin soon. 

Mr. Sandys emphasized that there was no provision in the agree- 
ment for the manning of missiles and sites in Britain by the American 
forces, either as an interim measure until the British crews were 
trained, or as part of the American strategic deterrent stationed in 
the United Kingdom. 

House of Commons Debate. 

A two-day debate on the Government’s Defence White Paper 
was opened in the House of Commons on Feb. 26 by Mr. Sandys. 

Mr. Sandys referred to the “ amount of space and emphasis given 
to disarmament ” in the White Paper, and continued : “ As Minister 
of Defence, there is nothing I wish for more ardently than world 
disarmament. When I speak of disarmament I mean comprehensive, 
thorough-going disarmament, right down to the level needed for 
internal security purposes only. The White Paper makes it clear 
that this would eventually involve supervision and control by a 
world authority. I believe that nothing less than that must he 
our ultimate objective. 
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“ We want summit talks, and wo want tliom to succeed. X 
sincerely hope that it may bo possible to make some serious headway 
m tho months ahead with discussions on disarmament. I base that 
hope on tho simple fact that disarmament is so obviously just as 
much m tho interests of Kussia and every other country as it is in 
ours. The mam difficulty about negotiations is that — unhappily — 
each side distrusts the intentions of the other. 

“ Since tho whole process of disarmament obviously cannot ho 
carried through all at once, it is essential to maintain the balance of 
military power at each stage. It is not at all a simple matter to 
equate a reduction in nuclear power with a reduction in conventional 
forces, but somehow or other we have to find a way of doing it. 
I have no doubt that some risks will have to be taken on both sides. 

“ I have spoken first about disannament because, although tins 
is a Defence debate, we all know that the only ultimately satisfactory 
solution of the problem of defence is to make it superfluous. Until 
we oan achieve agreed all-round disarmament — and I can assure the 
House that tho Government will work flat out for it— wo cannot 
afford to lower our guard. Nothing would more prejudice the 
prospects of world disarmament than for the West to disarm uni- 
laterally in advance of an agreement.” 

After saying that the White Paper was “ essentially m the nature 
of a progress report on the Government’s defence policy outlined 
last year,” Mr. Sandys maintained that the developments of tho 
past 12 months in the economic and military spheres had fully 
justified the principles upon which last year’s White Paper wore 
based. 

On the Government's policy of nuclear defence the Minister spoke 
as follows : 

“ The strength of NATO rests ultimately upon the nuclear 
deterrent. It has been pointed out that the nuclear deterrent does 
not itself provide protection. It depends equally upon maintaining 
strong forces on the ground along the whole of the front from Norway 
to the Caucasns. It is essential that tho NATO front in Europe 
should be firmly held. At the same time it is important not to allow 
our flank to be turned in the Middle East or Far East That is why 
we are making contributions to tho defence system of the Baghdad 
Pact and the South-East Asia alliance. Britain is the only country 
to bo a member of all three alliances If sometimes our allies on the 
Continent think we are not playing a full part in NATO, I hope they 
will remember that we also provide substantial forces to help defend 
freedom in other parts of tho world.” 

The Opposition (Mr. Sandys continued) wanted tho physical 
preparation of the missile bases m Britain to bo hold up until after 
the summit talks. The Government understood and rospectod the 
motives which inspired the proposals, but did not feel that a gesture 
of this kind would have any practical effect. It was clear from 
Mr. Khrushchev's speeches that the Bussians were going ahead with 
their own rocket plans, and they would be very surprised if the West 
were to hold up theirs. In fact they might misinterpret it as a sign 
of weakness. 


Some people had been ** surprised and oven shocked ” by tho 
statement in the Whit© Paper that if tho Bussians wore to launch a 
major attack against the West, oven with conventional forces only, 
the West would have to hit back with strategic nuclear weapons. 
But however much the idea might ho disliked it was, in fact, the 
position, and there was nothing new about it. It was tho accepted 
and well-established strategy of NATO, and the method by which 
peace had been preserved during the past decade. Unless it was 
possible to get an agreement on disarmament, there was at prosont 
no alternative to it. “ If there has been any doubt about this,” said 
Mr. Sandys, “ it is just as well it should he removod. It is generally 
agreed that if the Kaiser and Hitler had known clearly in advance 
what would be the reactions to their aggression, two bloody World 
Wars could have been avoided.” 


Continuing, Mr. Sandys emphasized that the West would never 
start a war against Bussia. It was equally obvious that no-ono with 
any sense would think of launching a nuclear counter-offensive to 
deal with some minor aggression, or— as The Times had described 
it — “ accidental border incidents.” If, on the other hand, the 
Bussians, with their incomparably larger conventional forces, 
were to launch an all-out conventional attack, the Western allies 
would have the choice of striking back with nuclear weapons or 
submitting to defeat and occupation. It was inconceivable that the 
free peoples would meekly surrender their liberties without a fight, 
whatever the consequences. 


It might be argued that although what had been said in the White 
Paper was perfectly true, it was not helpful just when it was hoped 
to reopen negotiations on disarmament. But it was not only helpful 
but necessary, as they would get nowhere m negotiations if they 
shrunk from basic issues. The objective must be to work out with 
the Bussians a programme of disarmament by stages. To do that, 
it was necessary to start by recognizing frankly the realities of the 
military position on both sides. These were the overwhelming 
Bossian superiority in conventional forces, and the reliance of the 
West on the nuclear deterrent. He had had a number of talks with 
Mr. Khrushchev, who was the last person in the world to resent or 
to be put oft by plain speaking. 


_ In the evwt of a full-scale conventional attack against the Wes 
he [Mr. Sandysl had said that the only alternative to using nucle 
weapons would be to surrender. But there was a third course 
was for Britain and her allies to expand their conventional forces i 
the extent necessary to resist an all-out conventional attack. The: 


was no practical reason why they could not do this. Their combined 
populations wore larger and their industrial resources wore greater. 
But it would entail a stupendous increase in the demands of defence 
on manpower, money, and industry. Britain might have to maintain 
between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 men in tho armed forces, and spend 
perhaps £1,000,000,000 more a year on tho Defence budget. 

Pending some agreement on disarmament, dofonee must go on, 
Mr. Sandys concluded. He thought, however, tho House would agree 
that the more they studied the various “ ugly choices,” tho more 
they must be impressed with the aim of bringing about disarmament 
— “ comprehensive and balanced disarmament, not of course uni- 
lateral disarmament.” Mr. Sandys added : “ Wo do not seek it 
because we are weak or frightened — in fact tho strength of the West 
is increasing. We seek it because in the long run it is tho only 
solution which makes sense ; the only road to real peace and economic 
progress for mankind.” 


Mr. George Brown (Lab.) moved an Opposition amendment 
that “ this House declines to approve a defence policy which 
relies predominantly upon the threat of thermo-nuclear 
warfare, insists on the installation of strategic rocket bases in 
Britain before the projected summit talks, and fails to provide 
effectively for Britain’s defence requirement.” 

Mr. Brown said that what was shocking people outside was that 
Mr. Sandys seemed to have no other idea for dealing with any conflict 
— other than the smallest border Incident— except tho thermo- 
nuclear weapon. “ The louder you shout that in any circumstances 
we will reply with a weapon of mass suicide* which means, in fact, 
obliterating London — tho more unlikely It is that you are going to bo 
believed.” The would-bo aggressor was going to say ” l do not 
believe they would ” and “I do not believe they could.” It was 
tinning a detorront into an incentive — if they chose their ground right. 
This “ unselective, apparently not-thought-out attempt to blanket 
defence problems with assertions ” seemed a very grave disservice. 

The Government wore avoiding a decision about weapons, and 
were “ turning the weapon of deterrence, which was only a weapon 
so long as it was not used, into a weapon that would be used early 
in the proceedings.” Tho Labour Party accepted tho deterrent, but 
did not bmd themselves “so to arrange the defence forces that it 
would be used early in tho chain reaction.” Tho Prime Minister had 
said that the nuclear dotorrent would not be used in a border 
incident ; this meant that it would be used in all other oases, 

Mr. Macmillan intervened : “I said that if it was a case of 
mobilization of largo foroos, of 200 divisions, of an all-out attack on 
Europe, or tho bombing of London, then that would bo a case whore 
I think the deterrent would have to be used.” When Mr. Brown 
repliod that that was not what the Minister had said in the White 
Paper, Mr. Macmillan retorted that ho moant the bombing of London 
with conventional bombs. The Labour Party had said tho deterrent 
would not be used in minor cases ; the White Paper said it would be 
used in major cases. It would seem that the opposite of minor was 
“ major ” or ” massive.” 

Mr. Brown replied that this was not the case ; “ there were lots 
of possibilities in between.” The Labour Party wore not running 
away from their acceptance of tho dotorrent in an all-out global war. 
The Government had written a Whito Paper which everyone outside 
had taken to moan would involve tho use of tho ultimate deterrent 
in anything but a border incident, lie understood that the thermo- 
nuclear weapon would not bo used in, for example, a conflict in 
Central Europe or tho Middle East which was “ neither border, nor 
major, nor direct.” What, ho asked, would the Government, use in 
such cases ? 


Mr. Sandys said that it was misleading the House to suggest that 
anyone on behalf of the Government had said that they intended 
to use massive nuclear retaliation for anything which was more than 
a border incident. No-one had ever said that. They had made 
absolutely clear that if there was a major full-scale attack, even with 
conventional forces, nuclear retaliation would bo necessary, but 
that small incidents would not involve that. There was an area in 
between, but he was not going to enter into speculation or definition. 

Mr. Sydney Silverman (Lab.) asked Mr. Brown to “ correct the 
impression,” created by his spoooh, that the Opposition had accepted 
the nuclear weapon as a make-wolght to make good tho deficiency 
in conventional foroos. Tho last Labour Party conference, he added, 
had unanimously accepted a resolution which committed the party 
to a policy of dispensing with nuclear weapons if international 
agreement to dispense with them could bo obtained, whether or not 
such an agreement was linked with other forms of disarmament. 

Mr. Brown replied that ho and Mr, Silverman had “ better look 
at that resolution again.” Ho then went on to say that if tactical 
atomic weapons or large-scale forces were not provided— and the 
Government was doing neither— then there was nothing with which 
to meet the “ in-between ” area. 




_ . , — v, — , ovuwuns-uy ui iniHMuo oases, Mr, Brown said- 

speaking for himself— that he considered the H-bombors right and 
therefore could not say that tho missiles wore wrong. But that did not 
mean that it was inevitable to have them, or that this was the right 
Jw v 0 j )egin Riding missile sites. The Prime Minister had said 
that he desperately wanted tho Summit talks to be a success. If ho 
S03 ? e of affroemont to start a movement towards 
disarmament, why choose this moment to instal the rockets? It 
m aS . a n e Tn t0 <*« atmosphere stlU further ” In advance of 

summit talks and to create suspicion of Britain’s motives. Nothin* 
would be lost by waiting. 
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The “ grave charge ” against the White Paper (Hr. Brown con- 
cluded) was that “ by its apparent concentration on the thermo- 
nuclear strategic ultimate deterrent, it presented a defence policy 
which scorned to offer people little hope/* 

Sir FJtzroy Maclean (C.) said that in preparing for an “ all-out ” 
war it might bo found that Britain had under-prepared for a con- 
tinuation of the “ cold ” war. There was a danger that the strength 
of the conventional forces, particularly of the Army, might be 
allowed to run down. Mr. Sandys had ** nailed his colours rather 
too firmly to the mast of voluntary recruitment,” but while nobody 
wanted to see conscription retained, it might be the only way to 
get the numbers to fight a ** cold ” war. 

Mr. Victor Yates (Lab.) said the Government’s present policy was 
4t poisoning the prospects of peace.” While supporting the Opposi- 
tion amendment, he thought it did not go far enough. He was not 
m favour of missile bases in Britain either before or after S ummit 
talks. 

Among other Members, Sir Peter Macdonald (C.) thought that the 
Minister was taking a “very serious risk ” in scrappmg conventional 
weapons, some of them very advanced, before he had the nuclear 
weapons to take their place. Mr. George Wigg (Lab.) asked that 
” the nonsense of spending £300,000,000 on the thermo -nuclear 
deterrent ” should be given up, as it was ” useless ” and ” deceived 
no-one but ourselves.” Mr. Mellish (Lab.) said that complete stale- 
mate had been reached between Russia, the U.S.A., and Britain, 
who all had the ” ultimate deterrent,” and it was now the time for 
Britain to sot an example. ” But,” he added, “ if all attempts at 
negotiations with the Russians fail, X hope members of my own party 
will get up and attack the Russians. I cannot take much longer the 
view that anything we do is wrong and whatever the Russians do 
is right.” 

Mr. Aubrey Jones (Minister of Supply) said that half the techno- 
logical resources of the Western alliance were on this side of the 
Atlantic, and over the past 10 years the two halves had not been 
hitched together to the common purpose. The Government sought 
not only closer co-operation with the Americans but also with the 
West European countries, and the scope for co-operation with the 
latter was certainly as great as with America. Countrios should get 
together at the outset to determine weapon requirements and then 
allocate or share them out. The great obstacle to overcome was the 
affront to national pride caused by inter-dependonco. 

It was economical (Mr. Jones continued) to extend the life of the 
V-bomher as long as possible, but even when equipped with the 
X>ropellod bomb, those aircraft wore vulnerable to long-range inter- 
ceptors and to long-rango surface-to-air missiles. In some aspects 
of technology tho Russians were ahead of the West, and it was 
prudent to presume that the vulnerability of the V-bomher would 
come far sooner than was thought. It ought not to be presumed 
that their invulnerability would he as long as had been thought six 
months earlier. 

Mr. Brown was making a great mistake if he thought that at the 
first effort ono could reach perfection in such things as the Thor 
missile. There were many improvements to he made to it ; that was 
the main reason why Britain was developing her own missile. There 
was a geographical reason for undertaking this, as well as an indus- 
trial reason and a political reason. The Government would welcome 
the development of the missile as a joint projeot with any European 
oountry which cared to join in. 

Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas (Lab.), speaking in the resumed debate on 
Eeb. 27, supported the argument that the Government’s decision on 
missile bases was politically and militarily wrong and that nothing 
should be done which might jeopardize the success of the coming 
summit talks with Russia. As regards the Thor missile, he said that 
of all the Servicemen, scientists, and others with whom he had talked, 
not one had a good word to say for it. Tests had shown that it 
could not he trusted to go off when it was meant to, and that the 
liquid propellant was “ highly temperamental.” Should not the 
Government wait for the development of a solid fuel rocket, or for 
something that could be launohed from underground or in the air ? 

After criticizing the Government for its “ out-of-date ” attitude 
to Civil Defence and its ” lack of decision,” Mr. de Freitas asserted 
that the concept of a strategio reserve able to move anywhere at any 
time was a complete myth ” because of lack of modem transport. 
Referring to the Soviet propaganda, he declared : “ One of its 
successes has been in this country, where there is about to be a wave 
of pacifism or neutralism. The Government has encouraged this 
wave, not deliberately but by confusing and frightening the public 
. . . Our people will not support any Government in a defence policy 
they do not understand.” 

Mr. George Ward (Secretary of State for Air) said that the Labour 
Party agreed there should he a British contribution to the nuclear 
deterrent but argued that Government policy relied too much on it. 
The Liberal Party believed that there should be a deterrent, but only 
an American one. The third sohool of thought believed that nuclear 
weapons should be banned altogether in advance of any comprehen- 
sive disarmament agreement. 

On the Liberal point of view, he commented : “ It is not easy to 
understand how one could renounce the H-bomb on high moral 
grounds and at the same time shelter behind the Americans, relying 
on that very weapon for prevention of another global war. To their 
oredit, the Labour Party has rejeoted this thesis.” 

Continuing, Mr. Ward said that if it were Government policy to 
ban nuclear weapons in advance of a comprehensive disarmament 
agreement, then the defence of the West oould rest only on conven- 


tional forces. The Russians’ 200 divisions could be doubled on 
mobilization, and they had 500 modern submarines compared with 
the maximum of 235 deployed by the Germans at the height of the 
last war. Even if we could match the Russian strength, and Fighter 
Command had four or five times the strength now planned, it would 
be unwise to believe that we should be freed from the fear of nuclear 
attack. Mr. Ward added : “ If the Russians found themselves 
losing a war fought only with conventional weapons, does anyone 
really believe they would hesitate to use nuclear weapons to avoid 
defeat ? ” 

Replying to the criticism of the Thor, Mr. Ward said that doubts 
bad been cast on its operational performance, but British scientists 
had been in close consultation with their American counterparts 
and were kept m close touch -with the progress of its development 
and trials. The Government were satisfied that the Thor would be 
an efficient weapon, and would not have accepted it if they had 
thought otherwise. 

As regards the missile sites, Mr. Ward said it was understandable 
that people should be apprehensive, but emphasized that these 
widely-dispersed sites would be much more difficult targets than 
strategic bomber bases. There was no question of launching rockets 
or test-fired motors in peace-time, and there would be less danger in 
living near missile sites than in living near an airfield. There was 
also no risk of a nuclear explosion caused by an accident, even if 
there were some other kind of explosion, which was extremely 
unlikely. The missiles were in the final stages of development, and 
their deployment would take place after technical representatives 
were agreed on their performance. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ward stated that the Government had never 
intended these rockets to he an element of independent British 
power. That would come later with Britain’s own rockets. 

Mr. Shinwell (Minister of Defence in the Labour Government) said 
that he had “not yet reached tho stage of being able to interpret 
with clarity what was called the unofficial defence policy of the 
Labour Party.” Ho thought that the difference between the official 
defence policy of the Labour Party and the defence policy of the 
Government was less acute than the differences on defence within 
tho Labour Party itself. Much of these differences arose from the 
propaganda of unofficial people outside the House — ” superannuated 
philosophers like Bertrand Russell ” and “ that famous playwright 
J. B. Priestley, who undoubtedly has made a contribution to national 
culture, hut in the sphere of polities is about as woolly as any person 
I have known since the days of Ramsay MacDonald ...” 

Mr. Shinwell said that there was general agreement on all sides 
with a declaration made by the Prime Minister [in a foreign affairs 
debate] that he desired a Summit conference, disarmament, and 
peace. If ho [Mr. Shinwell] believed that the renunciation of nuclear 
weapons would promote peace, he would gladly support it. But the 
quarrel, if there was one, was between the most powerful Communist 
nation in the world, Soviet Russia, and the most powerful capitalist 
nation in the world, the United States. Should that quarrel lead to 
a major conflict, Britain, whether she liked it or not, would inevitably 
he involved — ** whether with conventional weapons, nuclear weapons, 
or none at all.” 

” There is no escape,” Mr. Shinwell declared. “ The choice is 
either to build up a defence mechanism, for what it is worth, having 
regard to Britain's limited financial position, or to rely entirely and 
exclusively on the U.S.A. in the event of global conflict. It is 
impossible to build up conventional forces and employ conventional 
strategy capable of dealing with the Russians. “What is the use of 
denying that we have got to rely on the military power of the United 
States.” After saying that there had been far too much denigration 
of Britain on both sides of the House, Mr. Shinwell declared : “ We 
are a great Power. But we have not got as much as we should like 
simply because we cannot afford it. We have to accept the Anglo- 
American alliance and to do everything we can to prevent an 
emergency.” 

Recalling that some Labour Members bad said that it would he an 
unfriendly act to station missiles in Britain before a Summit con- 
ference, Mr. Shinwell declared : “ What nonsense ! Let us be 

realistic about the whole position. The Russians have everything. 
They have just had another nuclear test equal to a million tons of 
T.N.T.” He could not understand those Opposition members who 
had suggested that it was part of the official Labour Party policy to 
oppose the construction of missile bases in Britain. He would like 
to know when that decision had been reached, and how it had been 
injected into official policy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Shinwell made three proposals. First he urged 
that the Government should follow a strong policy in co-ordinating 
the Service departments, and “ incidentally cut out the Ministry of 
Defence.” Seoond, he asked, in view of the Government’s declared 
anxiety to have a Summit meeting, whether it would not be possible 
for the Government to enter into consultation with the Opposition 
from time to time on matters of defence. He did not mean a Council 
of State or a coalition, bnt that the Minister of Defence should 
approach the Opposition and talk these things over from time to 
time. He would even go further and advocate a Standing Committee 
from both sidea of the House to analyse defence problems in the 
interests of the country, and to ” keep defence out of politics. 
Third, he urged the Prime Minister to expedite “with all his un- 
doubted oourage ” a meeting with the Russians — adding that though 
he (Mr. Shinwell) was not too optimistic about the result, it is far 
better to go on talking than to fight.” 
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Mr. Nigel Birch (C.), after paying tribute to Mr. Shinwell for 
** & very patriotic speech,” said that “ what Britain needed to keep 
her end up “ was good conventional weapons and a viable economy, 
with the ability to lend and invest in the Commonwealth and 
throughout the world. That, however, would depend on a valid, 
effective deterrent bemg in Western hands. 

The Rev. Llywelyn Williams (Lab ) said that ho had no illusions 
about Russia or Communism, but he refused to continue thinking 
in terms of Russia as a Power which sooner or later would wage 
an aggressive war. He did not underestimate the terrible conse- 
quences of a Russian occupation of Britain, but thought that that 
would be better than an island completely ruined and devastated 
beyond repair. Mr. George Thomas (Lab.) thought that the Labour 
Party should give a unilateral lead on the missile bases, though 
conceding that he was out of step with many other Labour M.P.s on 
this matter. Brigadier Prior-Palmer (C.) said that Mr. Thomas was 
“ flying in the face of history.” 


Mr. Richard Crossman (Lab.) said that there was no Western 
deterrent but only an American deterrent *, those who were saying that 
Britain should not live under its shelter ignored the fact that she 
had boon doing so for ten years. If Britain wanted to influence 
Washington by her military strength, it was “ insane to have 240 
V-boinbers and 35 & H-bombs.” Two efficient divisions, capable of 
rapid movement anywhere in the world, would influence the 
Americans far more, and would count for much more than the 
** bogus pretence of being a nuclear Power.” The biggest single 
contribution Britain conld make to peace would be to prevent 
anyone else joining the “ nuclear club.” 

Mr. John Strachey (Secretary for War m the Labour Government) 
wound up for the Opposition. He said that the Minister of Defence 
had given the impression in the White Paper that tho only rosponse 
Britain could make would be “to start throwing IT- bombs on to 
the sources of power in Russia and committmg suicide in tho process.” 
Instead, the Minister should simply have said that any Russian 
aggression must be met by a proper degree of resistance sufficient 
to chock it when it took place. The division of opinion in the country 
was not between people who were for and against nuclear weapons, 
but between those people in the Opposition who were against all 
nuclear weapons at all times and for anyone, and those who gave 
the impression that they were only against British nuclear weapons — 
i.e. the conflict between unilateral and multilateral disarmament. 
By his statement in the White Paper, however, the Minister had 
done great harm in tending to “ break the spirit of the people of 
Britain and their powers of resistance by giving them no hope of 
survival.” 


Mr. Christopher Soames (Secretary for War), replying to the 
debate, said that there had been “ a good deal of misinterpretation ” 
of the relevant statement in the White Paper. It had been asserted 
that everyone had taken this to mean that the ultimate deterrent 
would be used in any incident but a minor one. This, however, 
was a complete failure to comprehend the purpose of the White 
Paper statement. The whole quostion was that “ we want the 
deterrent to deter.” The balance of conventional power had not 
changed since the days when America alone possessed the atom bomb, 
while Russia had a preponderance of conventional forces. If the 
West were to renounce the use of the deterrent in the event of a 
major aggression by Russia with conventional weapons only, then, 
in the context of the present balance of power, the Communist side 
would have a supreme military advantage. To those who thought 
that Britain should counter conventional aggression only with 
conventional resistance, he would say that they should then not 
support the reductions in conventional arms now taking place. 

Of all the areas where there was friction or danger of it, the one 
in which it was least likely to develop on a major scale was Europe — 
owing to the fact that the Western countries had built up the strength 
of NATO and had devoted sufficient of their resources to provide 
the deterrent. The strength of NATO forces on the ground was such 
that it would need a major aggression to overcome them. 


Mr. Soames continued : “I do not think any of ns believe that 
1 ^ ten< ^ 8 ^Ifully to bring about a major clash of arms with 
the West. The danger of global war lies not in cold calculation by 
the men in the Kremlin. It lies in miscalculation. So it must be not 
only m our interests but in the interests of the whole world that we 
should narrow the area of possible miscalculation. The Russians 
won t chance their arm in a manner which they consider will result 
in nuclear retaliation.” However, if the West were unilaterally to 
renounce the use of the H-bomb, even in the event of major Russian 
aggression, then Western Europe would become overnight the 
biggest danger spot of all. 

said ,b hat tke real danger was that an unscrupulous 
nation, playing on the abhorrence and reluctance of the West to 
a mutually devastating nuclear exchange, might indulge 
ad T 1 en J tnres Or encourage others to do so while giving 
them thinly veiled support. This was an area in which no Govern- 
ment conld say in advance what weapons they would need to have 
reooume to In any of the possible different sets of circumstances. 

ll,i??K er ^ neil i^ ould nofc *** and would not try to, and neither 
would the Opposition were they in Power. 

bases > Mr. Soames emphasized that there 
po6ifclon before the “ Summit ” talks unless 
toog delayed. The outcome of the talks would 
wanted to reduce tension 

ft* feriT th the Raesians would not be deflected 

Dy une iaot that the deterrent power baxed in Britain 


Nor would the Government be deflected in their search for peace by 
the knowledge that the Russians were themselves building rocket 
bases. 

On a division the Opposition amendment was rejected by 
318 votes to 2C3, and the Government motion agreed to by 817 
votes to 261. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Defence White Paper, 16029 A ; Defence 

Debate, 15550 A.) 


A. CEYLON. — Parliamentary Select Committee to 
consider Constitutional Reform and Republican Status. 

The Ceylon House of Representatives adopted a resolution 
on Nov. 27, 1057, proposing the appointment of a Joint Select 
Committee of the Senate and the House to consider the 
revision of the Constitution laid down m the Ceylon (Constitu- 
tion and Independence) Orders in Council of 19*16 and 1947. 
The Committee was also asked to consider other written law 
with reference to : (1) the establishment of a Republic ; 

(2) the guaranteeing of fundamental rights ; (3) the position 
of the Senate and nominated members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; and (4) the Public Service Commission and the 
Judicial Service Commission. 

The resolution had been moved by the Prime Minister 
(Mr. Bandaranaikc) and was adopted by 41 votes to two, 
being supported by most Opposition members. 

After tho resolution had been passed by tho Senate, both Houses 
appointed thoir representatives on tho Joint Select Committee in 
January 1958. They included Mr. Bandaranniko ; the M inis tors of 
Finance (Mr. S. do Zoysa), Food and Agriculture (Mr. Gunawardono), 
Labour, Housing and Social Services (Mr. Illangaratno), Justice 
(Senator M. W. II. do Silva) and Home Affairs (Senator Jayasurlya) ; 
the Leader of the Opposition (Dr. N. M. Pereira) ; Mr. M. T). Banda 
and Senator E. B. Wickromanayake, of tho National Party ; and 
Mr. Piotor Kouneman, of tho Communist Party. 

The committee held its inaugural meeting on March 14, 
(Ceylon Government Information Department) (Prev. rep. 
Constitution, 9102 A ; 9006 C 5 7967 B 5 Republican 

Status, Proposal, 14961 A.) 


B. SOUTH-EAST ASIA.— Mekong Development Plan. 

The United Nations survey mission headed by Lieut.* 
General Raymond A. Wheeler which visited South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia and Siam to investigate the conditions for 
implementing the Mekong River Development Plan (sec 
15938 A) recommended in its report, published by U.N. head- 
quarters on Feb. 21, that a five-year programme costing 
$9,200,000 should be carried out for the collection of basic 
data for the comprehensive development of the river basin. 

The report recommended immediate steps to survey tho exact 
level of the river from tho Bnrma-Laos border to its mouth, as well 
as tho lovols of its major tributaries ; to establish hydrological 
stations along tho river and measure its flow on uniform standards ; 
to undortako aerial mapping of promising roaches on tho river, 
starting in Laos and Slam ; and to undortako special studios of 
problems related to the river's development —-notably fisheries, 
agriculture, forestry, mineral resources, and transportation, 

Tho mission emphasized that, properly developed, tho Mekong 
could “ easily rauk with South-East Asia's greatest natural resources,” 
It acknowledged the “ enthusiastic co-operation ” received from 
the four riparian countries. 

It was announced at U.N. headquarters on the same date 
that the mission’s recommendations had been accepted by a 
committee of the four countries which had been set up to 
co-ordinate current investigations.— (U.N. Information Centre, 
London - Times - New York Times - Vietnam Press Agency) 

(Prev. rep. 15938 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Restoration at Stonehenge. 

Plans for re-erecting a trililhon and three other stones at 

Stonehenge, at a cost of £8,500, were announced on Feb. 25 
by the Minister of Works, Mr. Hugh Molson. The trililhon, 
consisting of two uprights weighing about 45 tons each, and 
a lintel across the top, had lain untouched since the end of 
the 18th century, when amateur excavators caused its downfall ; 

three other stones to be raised, in the outer circle, fell in 
1900. The restoration is expected to be completed within 
three or four months.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 


D. POLAND. — Purge of United Workers’ Party. 

It was announced in Warsaw during February that, as a 
result of the purge of party members ordered by the central 
committee of the Polish United Workers* Party in October 
last, 970,500 members and candidate members had been 
investigated, representing 78.1 per cent of the basic party 
organization. As a result, 20,890 members had been expelled 
and another 129,895 struck off the party’s membership 
registers. (Polish Embassy Press Office, London) 

* * ' V . . \// , , (Prey*, rep.. 15871: Ap) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA. — Trial and Imprisonment of 
Socialist Leaders. - Protest by Socialist International. 

Two leading members of the pre-war Serbian Socialist 
Party, Dr. Alexander Pavlovich and M. Bogdan Krekich, and 
a professor of theology at Belgrade University, Dr. Dragoslav 
Stranjakovieh, were arrested at the beginning of December 
on charges of conspiring to overthrow the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. All three men had supported the Chetnik movement led 
by General Mihailovich during the Second World War. Dr. 
Milan Zujovich, a professor of law at Belgrade University, was 
subsequently arrested in January on a similar charge. 

The trial of Dr. Pavlovich, M. Kreldch, and Dr. Zujovich 
opened in Belgrade on Jan. 81, Dr. Stranjakovieh ' being 
granted a separate trial on health grounds. 

Dr. Pavlovich (73), a Belgrade lawyer and former vice-president 
of the Socialist Party, was a member of the National Organization 
Committee of the Chotmk movement during the war; he was 
sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment in 1946 as a collaborator, being 
released after eight years. M. Krekich (70) was the pre-war secretary 
of tho Yugoslav Trade Union Congress and one of the founders of 
the Serbian Socialist Party. Dr. Zujovich (58) is a brother of 
Dr. Mladen Zujovich (a leading supporter of General Mihailovich), 
who was sentenod to death m absentia in 1940 and now lives in Paris, 
Dr. Stranjakovieh (56) served a term of imprisonment after the war 
for Chetnik activities ; before the war he worked with Professor 
Jovanovich, an eminent Serbian historian who became Prune 
Minister of the Yugoslav Govornment-in-cxile in London. 

The indictment alleged (i) that Dr. Pavlovich, M. Krekich, and 
Dr. Stranjakovieh had formed a conspiratorial group with the object 
of overthrowing the r6gimo by force and destroying tho unity of the 
peoples of Yugoslavia ; (n) that they had supplied Chetnik Gmigr6s 
with material, subsequently published in the foreign Press, in order 
to “ compromise ” the r6gime and defend the policy of the “ Chetnik 
traitors ” ; and (iii) that they had tried to contact foreign embassies 
in liolgrado. Dr. Zujovich was accused of acting as their accomplice. 
All the accused pleadod “ not guilty.” 

Dr. Pavlovich and M. Krekich admitted that they had discussed 
means of contacting Yugoslav 6migr6s in Paris and London, but 
emphasized that they were opposed to tho use of force ; they said 
that tho only object of their regular mootings was to “ talk over old 
times over a cup of coffee.” Dr. Pavlovich also admitted having 
given to a Yugoslav employee of the U.S. Embassy a memorandum, 
drawn up by M. Kreldch, on a project for constructing a railway 
from Belgrade to Bar ; he stated, however, that he had done so for 
the official’s personal information, and not in order to obtain U.S. 
financial support for tho plan. [Tho project for a Bolgrade-Bar 
railway which would avoid Croatian territory and withdraw Serbian 
trade from the Croatian port of Rijeka (formerly Fiume) had 
frequently been put forward by Serbian nationalists in the past.] 

M. Krekich admitted that he had written a letter containing 
“ theoretical ideas ” to Dr. Jovanovich (Premier of the wartime 
Royal Yugoslav Government -in -exile, and now living in London) ; 
that he had drawn up a “ programme of action” for Yugoslav 
6migr6s ; that he had written a book entitled The Face of Tito’s 
Yugoslavia, the manuscript of which was found in his house ; and 
that he had supplied information on religion in Yugoslavia to some 
Yugoslavs who had told him that it was wanted by the U.S. and 
French Embassies. He deolared, however, that his “ programme ” 
was a theoretical work and not a “ call to action ” ; that his book 
was not intended for publication abroad ; and that his aim had been 
to mobilize support among Yugoslav 6migr6s against “ Croatian 
separatists.” 

Dr. Zujovich withdrew a statement, made to the police while 
under interrogation. In which he had said that he had handed 
M. Krekich’s “ programme ” to Professor Leduc, of Paris University, 
who was then visiting Belgrade, so that it could be passed on to his 
(Dr. Zujovich’s) brother in Paris. Denying the accuracy of this 
statement, he said he had made It while in a ” state of depression” 
and declared that he had destroyed the ” programme ” on discovering 
its contents. Dr. Stranjakovieh, who gave evidence at the trial of 
tho other accused, testified that his visits to Dr. Pavlovich had been 
merely concerned with his researches into the history of Serbian- 
Croatian antagonism, and that his (M. Stranjakovich’s) wife had 
burned his copy of M. Krekioh’s book. Evidence was also given 
in camera by two Yngoslav employees of the U.S. Embassy in 
Belgrade. 

The accused were all found guilty on Feb. 4, Dr. Pavlovich 
being sentenced to 8i years’ rigorous imprisonment, M. Krekich 
to seven years, and Dr. Zujovich to four years. After a separate 
trial, Dr. Stranjakovieh was sentenced to six years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on March 8. 

Protests against the sentences on Dr. Pavlovich and 
M. Krekich were sent to the Yugoslav Government by the 
trade union group of British M.P.s and by the Austrian Socialist 
Party. On Feb. 15 the Socialist International appealed to 
President Tito to discuss the sentences with a three-man 
deputation comprising Mr. Aneurin Bevan (Britain), Hr. 
Haakon Lie (Norway) and Herr Otto Probst (Austria), who, it 
was proposed, should visit Belgrade. As no official reply was 


received to this request, and as the Yugoslav Government 
indicated that it would not grant visas to the delegation, the 
International asked its member-parties on March 3 to use 
their influence with the Yugoslav Government. 

Borba , the official organ of the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists, had previously condemned the attitude of the 
Socialist International as an “ interference in the internal 
affairs of Yugoslavia ” and as “ inconsistent with the principle 
of the equality of States and the independence of individual 
Labour and Socialist movements.” — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade 
- Times - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Political Trials, 15822 A.) 

B. CANADA. — Atomic Energy Co-operation Agree- 
ments with Western Germany and Switzerland. - New 
Agreement on Uranium Supplies for Britain. - Canadian 
Uranium Production in 1957. 

The Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce (then 
Mr. C. D. Howe) announced on Feb. 18, 1957, that the Canadian 
Government were prepared to negotiate bilateral agreements 
with friendly Governments covering co-operation in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, and, in particular, the supply of 
natural uranium for such uses. He pointed out that these 
agreements would contain control provisions similar to those 
contained in the statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Sales arrangements under bilateral agreements would 
be on a normal commercial basis, the contracts being negotiated 
by Eldorado Mining and Refining Ltd. — the Crown company 
responsible for all uranium purchases in Canada. 

The first co-operation agreement for the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy was signed on Dec. 10, 1957, between Canada and 
the German Federal Republic, and the second on March 7, 1958, 
between Canada and Switzerland. They included provisions 
for exchange of information, the supply of equipment and 
materials, and access to and use of facilities, as well as the 
supply of Canadian uranium under separate contracts, 

Mr. Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and Commerce in 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s Government, announced on Feb. 1, 1958, 
that arrangements had been completed for the sale to the U.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority of approximately 1105,000,000 
(about £38,000,000) worth of Canadian uranium, in addition to 
the order for uranium supplies worth $115,000,000 which had 
been arranged at the Bermuda meeting in March 1957 [see 
page 15458]. Deliveries under the latter order would end on 
March 81, 1962, whilst the new order would cover the period 
from April 1, 1962 to March 81, 1963. 

Mr. Churchill stated that negotiations were in progress for the 
supply hy Canada of a substantial part of the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority’s uranium requirements between April 1, 1963, and Dec. 31, 
1966 ; hitherto, Canada had undorakon to supply in full the quantity 
which the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority requested in this period. 
In addition to the sales to Britain, every Effort would be made to 
sell surplus uranium to individual friendly countries and to organiza- 
tions such as Euratom and the O.E.E.C. 

In his statement Mr. Churchill also announced that Canada 
had produced 6,687 tons of uranium during 1957, that it was 
estimated that 13,000 tons would be produced in 1958, and 
that production was expected to rise to about 15,500 tons 
in 1959. Eldorado Mining and Refining Ltd. had entered 
into purchase contracts with 16 Canadian producers to a 
total value of about $1,425,723,000, whilst the total value of 
shipments made under sales contracts at Dec. 81, 1957, was 
$223,162,037. The bulk of the uranium to be produced under 
existing contracts would be delivered to the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission under the 1948 arrangement. — (External 
Affairs Department, Ottawa - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung - Times) (Prev. rep. Anglo-Canadian 

Agreement, 15457 A 5 Uranium Production, 16008 B.) 

C. INDIA. — Mining Disasters. 

The worst colliery disaster in Indian history occurred at 
the Chinakuri pit in West Bengal on the night of Feb. 19, 
when an explosion killed 183 miners. The Chinakuri mine 
belongs to the Bengal Coal Company. The Indian Minister of 
Labour (Mr. Nanda) announced that a court of inquiry would 
be set up to investigate the cause of accident. 

Two other mining disasters occurred in the same area, but 
on the Bihar side of the West Bengal-Bihar border, immediately 
after the Chinakuri explosion. In one of these disasters the 
Central Bhowxah mine was flooded and 23 miners drowned, 
whilst another 15 miners lost their lives when they were 
trapped in the Mahalbani mine by flood-waters from the 
Damodar River. — (The Statesman, Calcutta) 
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A. FRANCE. — Designation of Representatives in 
European Common Assembly. - Legislation passed by 
National Assembly. 

The French National Assembly passed a Bill on March 4 
providing for the designation of the 30 French members in 
the Common Assembly to be set up for the European Economic 
Community, the European Atomic Community, and the 
European Coal and Steel Community. The legislation laid 
down that 24 of the 36 French representatives should be 
deputies and 12 Senators ; that each Chamber should elect 
(by an absolute majority of votes) those of its members it 
wished to delegate ; and that those elected should hold office 
for one year but should be eligible for re-election. 

M. Maurice Schumann, chairman of the National Assembly’s 
Foreign Affairs Commission, proposed to designate an additional 
18 alternate members (12 deputies and six Senators), but this proposal 
was dropped after M. Bonnefous (Minister of Public Works) had 
pointed out that no provision for alternate delegates had been made 
in the Euratom and Common Market Treaties. Instead, the Com- 
mission put forward a resolution inviting the French representatives 
in the Common Assembly to ask that body to propose to the six 
member-Govemments that they should agree to the designation of 
alternate members, with a view to “ ensuring the continuity of 
work in the Common Assembly and facilitating the participation of 
representatives of overseas territories.” This ridor was accepted by 
the Government and agreed to by the National Assembly. 

M. Kriegel- V alrimont (Communist) moved that the French 
representatives should not he elected by majority vote but by 
proportional representation, to avoid tho possibility of Communists 
being excluded from the Common Assembly. His amendment was 
rejected (by 370 votes to 150) after heated exchanges with Socialist 
and M.R.P. deputies, who denounced the Communist attitude 
towards the European treaties and institutions and declared that the 
Communists were themselves to blame for their exclusion from the 
European Assemblies. 

The Bill as a whole was then adopted, against the votes of 
the Communists and progressistes , — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15951 A ; 15927 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM - SOVIET UNION. — Agree- 
ment on London-Moscow Air Service. 

An agreement between British European Airways and 
Soviet Aeroflot for a direct air service between London and 
Moscow was signed in the Soviet capital on Feb. 26 by Air- 
Marshal Zhigarev (head of the Soviet civil aviation organiza- 
tion) and Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, 
chairman of B.E.A. 

Lord Douglas said at a press conference in Moscow that a regular 
passenger service would be opened in the summer via Copenhagen, 
beginning with two flights a week. The flights would he made with 
British Viscounts and Soviet TU-704'8 and IL-18’8, but later BEA 
would use Comets, which would make possible non-stop flights from 
London to Moscow. The Viscounts would take about six hours for 
the flights, hut the TV -104*8 would be considerably faster. The new 
line would not affect the Scandinavian Airlines service between 
Copenhagen and Moscow. 

The agreement implemented the Anglo-Soviet civil aviation 
agreement signed in December last. — (Times - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. 15926 B.) 

C. NETHERLANDS. — Expulsion of Soviet Diplomats. 

It was announced in The Hague on Jan. 29 that the Nether- 
lands Government had expelled three members of the Soviet 
Embassy as personae non gratae — Colonel L. I. Tchernov, 
the military and air attach^ ; Lieut. -Commander V. S. Zenin, 
the naval attach^ ; and M. Suchatsev, an interpreter, all of 
whom had left the country. 

No official reason was given for the expulsion of the 
Soviet diplomats, but the Dutch Press stated that the two 
attaches had regularly invited lower-ranking Netherlands 
officers to parties and meetings to collect data about the Dutch 
armed forces, and had concentrated tlieir attention on the 
naval base at Den Helder. (Netherlands News Agency) 

D. MALAYA. — Membership of World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund. 

The Federation of Malaya became a member of the Inter- 
national Bank and the International Monetary Fund on 
March 10, her quota in the I.M.F. being 825,000,000 and her 
subscription to the capital stock of the Bank 250 shares, with 
a par value of $25,000,000. This brought the membership of 
both institutions to 65 ; the total of members’ quotas in the 
Fund to $9,031,000,000 ; and the total subscribed capital of 
the Bank to $9,358,400,000. — (International Bank and IMF 
Washington) (P rev . rep. 15855 B.) 


E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Kelvingrove By-election. 
Polling took place on March 13 in the Kelvingrove division 
of Glasgow, the by-elec tion being caused by the death of 
Mr. Walter Elliot (Conservative), a former Minister of Health, 
Minister of Agriculture, and Secretary of Stale for Scotland. 
The Labour Parly won the scat from the Conservatives, the 


result being : 

McAlister, Mrs. Mary (Labour) . . . . 10,210 

Elliot, Mrs. Katharine (Conservative) . . . . 8,850 

♦Murray, David (Liberal-Home Rule) . . . 1,622 

♦Park, William (Independent Labour Party) . 587 


Labour gain from Conservative. Majority , . 1,360 

* Forfeited deposits. 


Figures at the general election were : W. Elliot (C.) 14,854, 
J. L. Williams (Lab.) 11,906 — Conservative majority, 2,888, 

The Labour candidate polled 48 per cent of the total vote, the 
Conservative candidate 41.61 per cent, the Liberal-Homo Rule 
candidate 7.63 per cent, and the I.L.P. candidate 2.76 per cent, 
whereas at the general election tho Conservatives polled 55.38 per 
cent and Labour 44.62 per cent In a straight fight. Tho Conservative 
proportion thus fell by 13,77 per cent, while the Labour proportion 
rose by 3.38 per cent. 

60.53 per cent of the electorate voted in tho by-election, compared 
with 67.59 per cent at tho general election. The total electorate 
numbered 35,138 (one of the smallest in the country), a decrease of 
4,544 since the goneral election— -mainly due to rehousing. 

Tho B.B.C. and tho I.T.A, collaborated in televising tho by- 
election — tho flrst occasion on which the B.B.C. had undertaken 
T.V. coverage of a by -election. In agrooment between tho Conserva- 
tive Party, the Labour Party, the I.L.P., and Mr. David Murray 
(who was not officially supported by the Scottish Liberal Party), 
several televised programmes were given at which the candidates 
were seen and heard by about 1,000,000 Scottish viewers. 

Mrs. Katharine Elliot, the Conservative candidate, is the widow 
of the late Member ; she is ourrent chairman of tho National Union 
of Conservative and Unionist Associations, and a member of Roxburgh 
County Council. Mr. Murray’s candidature as a ” Liberal-Home 
Ruler” was sponsored by a committee of independent liberals, 
Scottish Nationalists, and others. 

Mr. Walter Elliot (69), who died on Jan, 8, had a distin- 
guished career in politics, science and medicine, and was a 
prominent figure in British political life for many years. 

Born in Lanark, Walter Elliot graduated at Glasgow University 
with degrees in soienoe and in medicine and surgery, subsequently 
taking his Uoetorato of Soienoe. lie served m a doctor with the 
Soots Greys in the First World War, winning tho M.O. and bar, and 
was flrst elected to Parliament in December 1918 as Unionist M.P. 
for Lanark. Thereafter ho represented Kelvingrove from 1924 to 
1945, when he lost tho seat by 88 votes. In the following year he 
was returned to Parliament as an M.P. for the Scottish Universities, 
and after tho abolition of university representation he was again 
returned for Kelvingrove in 1050, holding the seat until Mh death. 

Mr. Elliot beoamo Financial Secretary to tho Treasury in the 
National Government of 1931, and was subsequently Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries (1932-30), Secretary of State for Scotland 
(1936-38), and Minister of Health (1938-40), As Minister of Agri- 
culture he instituted Marketing Boards at a time of acute agricultural 
depression, while as Minister of Health in the immediate pre-year 
years ho was responsible for tho organization of special hospital 
services and plans for evacuation and billeting. In 1941 ho succeeded 
Major-General John Hay Beith (lan Hay) as Public Relations 
Officer at the War Offico. 

Mr. Elliot was a Companion of Honour, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Lord High Commissioner of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in 1956, and a former Rector of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities. 

Mrs. Mary McAlister, the new Member for Kelvingrove, 
is a Glasgow housewife and a member of Glasgow City Council. 
She is the 28th woman M.P, in the House of Commons, 
(Times - Daily Herald - Glasgow Herald) 

(Prev. rep. By-elections, 16015 A.) 

F. KENYA. — - New Chief Secretary. 

It was announced on March II that Mr. W. F. Coutts, 
Education Secretary and Minister of Education, Labour and 
Lands in the Kenya Government, had been appointed Chief 
Secretary of Kenya in succession to Mr. Richard Turnbull, 
following the latter’s appointment as Governor of Tanganyika. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. 15948 E ; Ministerial Appointments, 

15632 A | 14621 A.) 

G. MONACO. — Birth of Prince Albert. 

A son was born to Prince Rainier and Princess Grace on 
March 14 and was given the names Albert Alexandre Louis 
Pierre. The infant prince became heir to the Monegasque 
throne under the laws of primogeniture, taking precedence 
tlie mf J nt Princess Caroline, who was born in January 
19o7. (Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 15358 C.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - WESTERN POWERS. — The 
“ Summit ” Correspondence. 

The voluminous correspondence between the U.S.S.R. and 
the Western Powers, initiated in 1957 by Marshal Bulganin, 
was continued during the first three months of 1958, during 
which period further letters — nearly all running to many 
tE«|psands of words — were exchanged between the Soviet 
PHme Minister on the one hand and President Eisenhower, 
Mr. Macmillan, and other Western Heads of Government 
on the other. 

As summarized on pages 15976-78, Marshal Bulganin had 
sent Notes on Dec. 10-14 to all U.N. member-nations, and also 
separately to the 15 NATO countries and to Switzerland, 
setting forth the Soviet Government’s proposals for the 
suspension of nuclear tests, a demilitarized zone in Central 
Europe, a non-aggression pact between NATO and the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization, etc. On Jan. 8, 1958, he sent 
further Notes to the NATO countries and to four “ uncom- 
mitted ” countries (India, Egypt, Austria, and Sweden) 
proposing a “ summit ” conference of Heads of Government, 
preferably in Switzerland, during the early months of 1958 ; 
copies of this correspondence [summarized on pages 15978-79] 
were also sent to every U.N. member-country and to 
Switzerland. 

Replies to Marshal Bulganin’s Letters of December 1957 
and January 1958. 

During January letters were sent to Marshal Bulganin by 
President Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan, M. Gaillard, Dr. 
Adenauer, Signor Zoli, Mr. Nehru, and many other Heads of 
Government in reply to the above-mentioned letters from 
the Soviet Prime Minister. Summaries of the more important 
of these replies are given below : 

President Eisenhower to Marshal Bulganin. 

In a letter dated Jan. 12, 1958, sent in reply to Marshal 
Bulganin’s letter of Dec. 10, 1957, President Eisenhower 
proposed (1) that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. should agree to 
relinquish the veto power in the Security Council ; (2) that 
they should proceed “ vigorously ” to bring about the reunifica- 
tion of Germany by free elections, and also to implement that 
part of the Yalta Agreement whereby the peoples of Eastern 
Europe were promised the right to choose their own form of 
government ; (8) that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. should 
“ agree that outer space should be used only for peaceful 
purposes ” ; and (4) that steps should be taken toward nuclear 
disarmament and the cessation of nuclear arms production, 
under effective safeguards and inspection. President Eisen- 
hower expressed his willingness to take part in a summit 
conference, but emphasized that “ preparatory work, with 
goodwill on both sides, is a pre-requisite to success.” 

Refuting Marshal Bulganin's allegation that peace was endangered 
by the collective defence efforts of the free -world nations. President 
Eisenhower said : “ The past 40 years provides an opportunity 
to judge the comparative peaoe records of our two systems. 
We gladly submit our national reoord for respecting peace to the 
impartial judgment of mankind . . . Three times in this century 
wars have occurred under ciroumstances which strongly suggest, if 
indeed they do not prove, that it would not have occurred had the 
United States been militarily strong and committed in advance to 
the defence of nations that were attacked. On each of these three 
occasions the United States was militarily unprepared, or ill-prepared, 
when war came, and it was not known that the U.S.A. would go to 
the aid of those subjected to armed aggression . . . 

« 1 may he permitted to recall that in March 1939, when the Soviet 
Union felt relatively weak and threatened by Fascist aggression, it 
contended that aggression was rife because * the majority of the 
non-aggressive countries, particularly Britain and France, have 
rejected the polioy of collective security.* Stalin went on to say that 
the policy of * let eaoh country defend itself as best it can . . . means 
conniving at aggression and giving free rein to war.* Now the Soviet 
Union is no longer weak or confronted by powerful aggressive forces. 
The vast Sino-Soviet bloc embraoes nearly one billion people and 
large resources. Such a bloc would of course be dominant in the 
world were the free -world nations to be disunited . . . 

“ Of course the United States would greatly prefer it if collective 
security could be obtained on a universal basis through the United 
Nations. This was our hope when in 1945 our two Governments 
signed the U.N. Charter . . . Also, by that Charter we agreed to make 
available to the Security Council armed forces, assistance, and 
facilities so that it could maintain international peaoe and security. 
The Soviet Union has persistently prevented the establishment of 
such a universal collective security system and has, by the use of its 
V eto-— now 82 times — made the Security Counoil undependable as 
a proteotor of peaoe ...” 

President Eisenhower went on to give Marshal Bulganin ‘'two 
solemn and categorical assurances ** : 

(1) “ Never will the United States lend its support to any aggressive 
aotlon by any collective defence organization or any member thereof.” 


r"’ 

(2) “ Always will the United States be ready to move toward the 
development of effective U.N. collective security measures m replace- 
ment of regional collective defence measures.’ * 

Turning to the proposals contained in Marshal Bulganin’s letter 
of Bee. 10, President Eisenhower sard that they seemed to he 
“ inexact or incomplete in their meaning, and inadequate as a 
programme for productive negotiations for peace.” He continued : 

“Yon [Marshal Bulganin] first seem to assume that the obligatious 
of the Charter are non-existent and that the voice of the United 
Nations is nothing we Bhould heed. You suggest that we should 
agree to respect the mdependence of the countries of the Middle East 
and renounce the use of force in the settlement of questions relating 
to that area. But by the U.N. Charter we have already taken 
precisely those obligations as regards all countries, including those 
of the Middle East . . . 

“You also suggest some form of non-aggression agreement between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. But all the members of NATO are 
already bound to the U.N. Charter provision against aggression. 

“ Yon suggest that the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union should undertake not to use nuclear weapons. 
But our throe nations and others have already undertaken, by the 
Charter, not to use any weapons agamst the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any State ... 

“Yon suggest that we should proclaim our iutention to develop 
between us relations of friendship and peaceful co-operation. Such 
an intention is already proclaimed as between ourselves and others 
by the U.N. Charter, to which we have subscribed. The need is not 
to repeat what we already proclaim, hut to take concrete steps 
under the terms of the Charter that will bring about these relations 
of friendship and peaceful co-operation. 

“ As recently as last November, the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union signed and proclaimed to the world a declaration 
which was designed to promote the triumph of Communism through- 
out the world by every means, not excluding violence, and which 
contained many slanderous references to the United States. Such 
a declaration is difficult to reconcile with, professions of a desire for 
friendship, or indeed of peaceful co-existence. This declaration 
makes clear where responsibility for the ‘ cold war * lies. 

“You renew the oft-repeated Soviet proposal that the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union should cease for 
two or three years to test nuclear weapons ; and you suggest that 
uuclear weapons should not be stationed or produced in Germany. 
You add the possibility that Poland and Czechoslovakia might be 
added to this non-nuclear weapons area. 

“ These proposals do not serve to meet the real problem of arma- 
ment. The heart of that problem is, as you say, the mounting produc- 
tion, primarily by the Soviet Union and the U.S.A., of new types 
of weapons. 

“ Your proposals regarding Central Europe will of course be 
studied by NATO . . . But there cannot ho great significance in 
de-nuclearizing a small area when, as you say, ' the range of modem 
types of weapons does not know of any geographical limit.* 

“ I note, furthermore, that your proposal on Germany is in no 
way related to the ending of the division of that country hut would, 
in fact, tend to perpetuate that division. It is unrealistic thus to 
ignore the basic link between political solutions and security 
arrangements . . . ** 

President Eisenhower then put forward his own proposals, as 
follows : 

(1) As the Security Council had “been too often prevented by 
veto from discharging the primary responsibility we have given it 
for the maintenance of international peace and seourity, ,, the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union should agree to relinquish the veto power. 

(2) Both countries should “ proceed vigorously to bring about the 
reunification of Germany by free elections, as we agreed at Geneva 
in 1955 and as the situation urgently demands.” President Eisen- 
hower recalled that an agreed directive had been issued at the 
Geneva “ summit ” conference declaring that the Heads of Govern- 
ment “ have agreed that the settlement of the German question and 
the reunification of Germany by means of free elections shall be 
carried out ...” 

The President also recalled that the Heads of Government of the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and Great Britain had agreed at Yalta in 1945 
that the people of the East European countries “ should have the 
right to choose the form of government under which they would 
live.** After pointing out that this agreement had not yet been 
fulfilled, he continued : “ At Geneva in 1955 you [Marshal Bulganin] 
took the position that there were no grounds for discussing this 
question . . . and that it would involve interference in the internal 
affairs of the Eastern European States. 

“ But have not subsequent developments shown that I was justified 
iu my appeal to you for consideration of these matters 1 Surely 
the Hungarian developments and the virtually unanimous action of 
the U.N. General Assembly in relation thereto show that conditions 
in Eastern Europe are regarded throughout the world as much more 
than a matter of purely domestic scope. I propose that we should 
now discuss this matter. There is an intrinsic need of this in the 
interest of peace and justice, which seems to me compelling.*’ 

(3) To solve what he considered to he “ the most important problem 
which faces the world today,*’ President Eisenhower proposed that 
“ we should agree that outer space should be used only for peaceful 
purposes.” He wrote in this connexion: “We face a decisive 
moment in history in relation to this matter. Both the Soviet Union 
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and the United States ace now -using outer space lor the testing of 
missiles designed for military purposes. The time to stop is now. 
I recall that a decade ago, when the U.S.A. had a monopoly of 
atomic weapons and atomic experience, we offered to renounce the 
making of such weapons and to make the use of atomic energy an 
international asset for peaceful purposes only. If only that offer 
had been accepted by the Soviet Union, there would not now be the 
danger from nuclear weapons which you describe. The nations of 
the world face today another choice perhaps even more momentous 
than that of 1948. This relates to the use of outer space. Let us 
this time make the right choice — the peaceful choice.” 

(4) In addition, the President urged that both countries should 
" end the now unrestrained production of nuclear weapons ” ; that 
nuclear tests should "be stopped “ not just for two or three years, 
but indefinitely ” ; that steps be taken to bring about a progressive 
and controlled reduction of conventional weapons ; that agreement 
should be reached on measures to safeguard against the possibility 
of surprise attack, for which “ there is open a wide range of choices 
as to where to begin ” ; and that technical groups he appointed to 
study all these matters and to reach agreement on the necessary 
inspection measures. 

In conclusion. President Eisenhower wrote as follows with regard 
to the possibility of a “ summit ” conference : “ I have noted that 
you attaoh great importance to personal contacts between statesmen, 
and that you would be prepared to come to an agreement on a personal 
meeting of State leaders to disouss both the problems mentioned in 
your letter and other problems. I, too, believe that such personal 
contacts can he of value. I showed that by coming to Geneva in 
1955. I have repeatedly stated that there is nothing I would not do 
to advance the cause of a just and durable peace. 

“ But meetings between us do not automatically produce good 
results. Preparatory work, with goodwill on both sides, is a pre- 
requisite to success. High-level meetings create great expectations 
and for that reason involve a danger of disillusionment, dejection, 
and increased distrust if the meetings are ill-prepared, if they evade 
the root causes of dangor, if they are used primarily for propaganda, 
or if agreements arrived at are not fulfilled. 

“ Consequently, this is my proposal : I am ready to meet with 
the Soviet leaders to disouss the proposals mentioned in your letter 
and the proposals which I make, with the attendance as appropriate 
of leaders of other States ... It would be essential that prior to such 
a meeting these complex matters should be worked on in advance 
through diplomatic channels and by our Foreign Ministers, so that 
the issues can be presented in a form suitable for our decisions, and 
so that it can be ascertained that a top -level meeting would, in 
fact, hold good hope of advancing the cause of peace and justico in 
the world. Arrangements should also be made for the appropriate 
inclusion, in the preparatory work, of other Governments to which 
I allude.” 

In reply to Marshal Bulganin’s 10,000-word letter of Jan. 8, 
President Eisenhower sent a 44-word letter on Jan. 20 pointing 
out that his (the President’s) letter of Jan. 12 had dealt with 
all the substantive matters raised therein. 

Mr. Macmillan to Marshal Bulganin. 

The British Prime Minister’s reply to Marshal Bulganin’s 
letter of Dec. 10 was published in London on Jan. 16, 1958. 

Mr. Macmillan “ emphatically endorsed ” the view that “ the 
preservation of peace ought in times like these to be the first objective 
of every civilized Government.” After stressing that this was “ the 
heartfelt desire of the British people and the sincere aim of the 
British Government,” he continued : 

“ I can assure you most solemnly that no British Government will 
ever commit, take part in, or condone an act of aggression against 
the Soviet Union. That was the purpose of my reference in a broad- 
cast on Jan. 4 to a pact of non-aggression [see 15991 A]. This con- 
cept is, of course, inherent in the U.N. Charter. Nevertheless I 
solemnly repeat this assurance. 

“But, as I went on to say in my broadcast, peace cannot be 
secured just by words : we need deeds as well. We need also to 
understand one another correotly and not to labour under misappre- 
hensions on either side. For this reason I was sorry to see repeated 
in your letter a number of statements about the policy of the U.K. 
Government and about the character and purpose of NATO which 
are not justified by the facts. Although I do not think that much 
would be gained by a public argument about these points, I must 
call attention to some of these mis-statements which, if allowed to 
pass without comment, might he likely to gain credence. You 
asserted, for example, that the German Federal Government was to 
be given the opportunity to produce atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
and that the disarmament talks had been frustrated because the 
Western Powers had tried to impose unacceptable conditions on 
the Soviet Union. As is well known, there is no justification for 
either of these statements ...” 

Mr. Macmillan went on to express regret that Marshal Bulganin’s 
letter seemed “ to ignore a great many constructive proposals which 
we and our associates have put forward with the aim of redu cing 
tension ” — e.g. the draft Treaty of Assistance offered by the Western 
Powers to the U.S.SJEt. at Geneva in 1955, and the Western disarma- 
ment plan recently approved by a two-thirds majority at the United 
Nations. Moreover, he (Mr. Macmillan) was “ grieved ” that Marshal 
Bu lganin had made no reference to German reunification, “ although 
this remains an essential condition of European security.” 


As regards the Polish plan for an atom-free zone in Central Europe 
[the “Rapacki Plan see page 15979], Mr. Macmillan thought it 
was “open to certain obvious objections ” ; nevertheless, the 
British Government wero studying it “with a view to seeing whether 
there are elements which could bo made the basis of some alternative 
proposal.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Macmillan recalled that the recent Paris 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council [see 15905 A1 had recorded the 
NATO countries’ willingness to oxamino “any proposal from whatever 
source ” for general or partial disarmament. Moreover, they had 
declared that they would welcome a meeting at Foreign Ministers* 
level if the U.S.S.R. refused to participate in the new U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

In a further letter on Feb. 8 to Marshal Bulganin (in reply 
to the latter’s letter of Jan. 8) Mr. Macmillan said that he would 
be willing to participate in a meeting of Heads of Government, 
which, however, “ must be preceded by adequate prepara- 
tions.” Mr. Macmillan continued : 

“ Such a mooting will not bo fruitful unless the ground has been 
thoroughly prepared in advance and it is clear from this preparatory 
work that there is broad agreement on the nature and order of the 
agenda, and a real dosire among all who participate to make practical 
progress towards a settlement of the differences between us. There 
must he a reasonable prospoct of achieving concrete results on specific 
issues. Otherwise we should run the risk of a fruitless meeting which 
might make matters worse and not bettor. I remember vory well 
our meetings at Geneva In 1955. In looking back at those discussions, 
I am convinced that one of the main reasons why wo then achieved 
so little was that the ground had not been, sufficiently prepared 
before the Heads of Government met.” 

In drawing up the agenda (Mr. Macmillan continued) it would be 
necessary to consider not only the proposals which Marshal Bulganin 
himself had advaneod but also “ any other proposal which might be 
put forward by other Governments concerned ” — for example, the 
suggestions contained in President Eisenhower’s letter of Jan, 12, 
which ho (Mr. Macmillan) fully endorsed. 

Reverting to the suggestion that a Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
might help to break the deadlock on disarmament, Mr. Macmillan 
said : “ This meeting of Foreign Ministers might well extend Its 
scope and bo a preliminary to a mooting of Hoads of Government . * . 
I therefore propose that a meeting of Foreign Ministers should take 
placo in the near future. As a matter of convenience it might be best 
that this mooting should oonsist of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Governments represented at Geneva In 1955. But this does not 
prejudice tho ultimate composition of a subsequent meeting of Hoads 
of Government. 

“I have put forward this proposal for a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers In the knowledge that yon have already commented 
adversely upon it. Nevertheless I believe It to bo tho best way in 
which to begin. An alternative method would be to make these 
preparations through confidential diplomatic exchanges ... If 
either of these proposals proved acceptable to tho Governments 
concerned, the detailed arrangements for a Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting or for diplomatic exchanges might best bo made without 
delay through their diplomatic representatives in Moscow, 

“If wo can adopt this approach, progress may well he made 
towards a better understanding between us, but it is right that wo 
should recognize from the outset that on some of those issues there 
is between us a considerable gulf to be bridged. To Ignore or minimize 
this fact would be unrealistic and therefore in tho long run unhelpful 
to the end that we have in view. This is tho reason why I attach 
such importance to adequate preparation. 

“ In all this wo must romember that our peoples are anxious that 
something concrete in tho way of agreement should he achieved. 
My anxiety is that their hopes should not be raised only to bo dis- 
appointed. Nevertheless, in spite of our different approaches to 
some of tho issues outstanding between us, we undoubtedly have 
one thing in common— -namely, a very strong Interest in the preserva- 
tion of peace. I believe that each side recognizes that the other has 
this same interest, and on this basis it ought to he possible for us to 
have a useful meeting and to obtain positive results.” 

Other Replies to Marshal Bulganin. 

The replies of the Prime Ministers of the other NATO 
countries were, generally speaking, broadly similar to those of 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan, though laying 
special emphasis on matters of particular concern to the 
country in question— e.g. M. Gaillard stressed that the support 
openly expressed by the U.S.S.R. for the Algerian rebels was 
difficult to reconcile with the professed Soviet assurances of 
friendship for France, while Dr, Adenauer called on the Soviet 
Government to honour its pledge to reunify Germany by free 
elections, given at the Geneva u summit meeting in 1955, 
All the NATO Premiers expressed general agreement on the 
desirability of “ summit ” talks but, Tike President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Macmillan, stressed that they should be preceded by 
diplomatic consultations or a Foreign Ministers’ meeting so 
as to give the best possible chances of success. Summaries 
are given below of the replies sent by the French Prime 
I Mmister and by the German Federal Chancellor. 
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M. Gaillard said that his Government was ready to resume 
discussion of the “ concrete problems of Europe,” inclu din g those 
mentioned by Marshal Bulganin, “ on condition that the full validity 
of the undertakings entered into at the last Geneva conference of 
Heads of Government shall not be called in question.*’ In addition, 
France, was ready to resume discussions on disarmament and to 
study any Russian objections to the Western proposals. As regards 
Marshal Bulganin’s suggestion for a non-aggression pact between 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organization, M. Gaillard commented 
that it was “ hardly easy to heheve in the practical utility of new 
undertakings in this field as long as the Soviet Government con- 
tinues to proclaim that it attaches no credence to the assurances 
given on numerous occasions by the Western Powers.” 

M. Gaillard strongly criticized Russia’s support for the resolutions 
adopted at the reoont ** Afro -Asian solidarity conference ” in Cairo 
[see 16000 A] and, m particular, for the resolutions calling for 
immediate Algerian independence and urging French African terri- 
tories to leave the French Union. Such actions, he emphasized, 
wore incompatible with the Soviet assurances of goodwill towards 
Franco. Ho supported the idea of a “ summit ” meeting, but stressed 
that it should be adequately prepared with the co-operation of all 
Governments concerned. 

Dr. Adenauer (whose reply was sent on Jan 21) believed that 
progress toward “ summit ” talks could host he achieved by “ the 
proven possibilities of diplomatic negotiations ” rather than by the 
continual exchange of letters, since the experience of the past few 
years had shown that no progress could bo made by “ polemical 
correspondence.” Diplomatic talks, followed by a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, might bring matters “ to a point where the Heads of 
Government would face clear decisions, perhaps between alterna- 
tives.” Ho fully endorsed the proposals contained in President 
Eisenhower’s letter. 

The Federal Chancellor declared that the constant reiteration 
of untrue allegations against the Federal Republic did not lend 
itself to an easing of tensions — eg. the Soviet allegations that 
Western Germany was pursuing an “ aggressive ” and “ militaristic ” 
policy and proceeding with nuclear armament. In the latter connex- 
ion he pointed out that the Federal Government was the only govern- 
ment whioh had voluntarily renounced the production of nuclear 
weapons. As regards the proposal for an atom-free zone in Central 
Europe, Dr. Adenauer commented : “It seems to mo of docisivo 
significance to deal, not with the subsidiary question of where atomio 
arms will be stored today or tomorrow, hut with tho fundamental 
question of renouncing the production of these weapons. Yon 
yourself [Marshal Bulganin] pointed out in your first letter to me 
that ‘ tho use of such means of destruction knows no geographical 
frontiers . . . ’ 

Dr. Adenauer reiterated that tho Federal Government would 
give no consideration whatever to the Soviet proposal for a “ con- 
federation ” between Western and Eastern Germany. He called on 
the Soviet Government to implement the Geneva directive of 1955 
whereby the Hoads of Government had agreed to “ reunify Germany 
by means of free elections in conformity with tho national interests 
of the German people and tho interests of European security.” 

Among the replies sent by the Prime Ministers of “ uncom- 
mitted ” countries, Mr. Nehru said that India believed that 
“ a high-level conference is both desirable and necessary,” 
and would welcome such a conference “ whether it is confined 
to a few or more members.” He added that India would 
gladly consider an invitation to take part in such a conference 
“ if her presence is desired and if we can serve the cause of 
peace thereby.” 

After recalling his messages to Marshal Bulganin and President 
Eisenhower on the subject of nuclear disarmament [see 16012 A], 
and referring to the “ sympathetic ” replies he had received from 
both statesmen, Mr. Nehru expressed his conviction that “ the 
urgent need today is for an agroement between the Soviet Union and 
the United States on a summit conference.” He declared : “ We 
cannot afford to allow the present dnft to continue, as this can only 
worsen the situation and lead to a terrible catastrophe which all wish 
to avoid. I feel also that discussions can only bring useful results 
if they are not conducted in a polemical manner, with each party 
arguing its case and blaming the other ...” 

The Swiss Government informed the U.S.S.R. on Jan. 20 
that it did not feel itself justified in taking the initiative in 
convening a meeting of Heads of Government, as it had done 
in November 1955, because present international conditions 
were different from those of 1956. [Marshal Bulganin had 
suggested that Switzerland might “ serve the cause of peace ” 
by inviting the Great Powers to a top-level conference.] 
Nevertheless, Switzerland was ready to put her good offices at 
the disposal of the Powers, and to welcome a conference on 
Swiss territory if the nations concerned agreed on the 
desirability of such a meeting. 

Further Bulganin-Eisenhower Correspondence* 

Marshal Bulganin sent a further letter to President Eisen- 
hower on Feb. 1 containing a list of the subjects which he 
proposed should be discussed at a “ summit ” conference, 
and again rejecting the idea of a preparatory meeting of 
Foreign Ministers. 


The Soviet Prime Minister proposed that a “ summit ” conference 
should concentrate on “ the most urgent Questions,” whioh he Hated 
as follows : 

(1) Immediate cessation of nuclear tests. 

(2) Renunciation of nuclear weapons by the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Great Britain. 

(3) An atom-free zone in Central Europe. 

(i) A non-aggression pact between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization. 

(5) Reduction in tho number of foreign troops stationed " on the 
territory of Germany and m other European States.” 

(6) Measures to safeguard against the possibility of surprise attack. 

(7) Expansion of world trade. 

(S) Cessation of “ war propaganda.” 

(9) Easmg of tension in the Middle East. 

In addition, the meeting could also discuss “other constructive 
proposals designed to halt the * cold war * that might be tabled by 
other parties to the talks.” Marshal Bulganin added that “ it goes 
without saying that all participants should he unanimously agreed 
as to the necessity for considering such proposals.” As regards 
questions which offered “ little hope of a mutually acceptable 
solution at the present time,” the meeting might “ agree on the 
procedure for discussing them at a subsequent stage in the negotia- 
tions between States.” 

Marshal Bulganin expressed disappointment at President Eisen- 
hower's “ negative attitude ” to his suggestion, that the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. should proclaim “ a firm determination to develop 
relations of friendly and peaceful co-operation.” As regards the 
President’s references to the U.N. Charter, he said that the Soviet 
proposals were " designed to strengthen world peace and are m 
complete accord with the principles of the Charter,” adding that the 
dissolution of such “ military groupings ” as NATO, SEA.TO, and 
the Baghdad Pact was necessary if the aims of the Charter were to 
bo fulfilled. 

President Eisenhower’s proposal that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
should agree to abandon the veto power was described by Marshal 
Bulganin as “ a departure from the unanimity principle of the 
Great Powers in tho Security Council, which is the mainstay of the 
very existence of the U N. Organization . . . and prevents the 
adoption of important political decisions which would ignore the 
interests of States m the minority.” He added : “ The United 
Nations is not a land of world government adopting laws and deci- 
sions that are binding on all States. When the U.N. was formed it 
was intended . . . that States should voluntarily undertake obliga- 
tions to fulfil the provisions of the Charter, while fully retaining their 
independence of action — The removal of this [unanimity] principle 
would lead to abuses, to violation of the interests of the minority, 
and to attempts to use the Organization in the interests of a single 
Power or group of Powers ...” 

Reiterating his Government’s “ well-known attitude ” on the 
German question. Marshal Bulganin declared “clearly and 
unequivocally” that the reunification of Germany could only be 
achieved by a rapprochement between the two German States. With 
regard to the East European countries, the Soviet Government’s 
position “ requires no explanation ” and u polemics on this question 
would he useless.” Any discussion of the social and economic regimes 
of those countries would constitute “ an intolerable interference in 
the domestic affairs of sovereign States.” As regards Hungary, 
Marshal Bulganin said that the events of 1956 had “ demonstrated 
that the Hungarian people were able to give a due rebuff to the 
elements who, acting on the instructions and with the support of 
certain foreign circles, raised their hand against the social system 
chosen by the people of Hungary.” 

Marshal Bulganin agreed with President Eisenhower on the 
importance of using outer space for peaceful purposes only, hut said 
that this question could be considered “ only as part of the general 
problem of banning nuclear and rocket weapons,” The Soviet Union 
was willing to examine the question of outer space, and also of Inter- 
continental rockets, if the Western Powers were willing to “ reach 
agreement to ban atomio and hydrogen Weapons, to end tests of 
those weapons, and to dismantle foreign military bases on the 
territories of other States.” 

Finally, Marshal Bulganin rejected the proposal that a “ summit ” 
meeting should he preceded by a Foreign Ministers* meeting, on the 
ground that “ the biased attitude of certain possible participants 
in a ministerial conference ” would create “ additional obstacles ” 
to a summit oonferen.ee and might “ nip this important measure in 
the bud.” 

In his reply, dated Feb. 17, President Eisenhower described 
Marshal Bulganin’s latest letter as “ a slightly abbreviated 
and moderated edition of the lengthy and rather bitter speech 
which Mr. Khrushchev made at Minsk on Jan. 22 ” [see below]. 
The President added : “ I begin to wonder whether we shall 
get anywhere by writing speeches to each other. As I have 
read your successive lengthy missives, I cannot avoid the 
feeling that if our two countries are to move ahead to the 
establishment of better relations, we must find some ways 
other than mere prolongation of repetitive public debate.” 

President Eisenhower continued : “ I tried in my letter to you of 
Jan. 12 to put forward some new ideas. For example, I proposed 
strengthening the U.N. by some reduction in the use of the veto 
power ,in ,the Security Council. That proposal you reject, alleging 
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that it would give the Security Council power to 4 adopt decisions 
that would be binding on all States * and make it in effect a 4 world 
government/ That argument is a misrepresentation of my proposal. 

I suggested that our two nations should avoid vetoing Security 
Council recommendations as to how nations might proceed toward 
the peaceful solution of their disputes . . . Already, the General 
Assembly can, free of veto, recommend procedures for peaceful 
settlement. Would it really be catastrophic for the Security Council 
to exercise that same facility ? 

“ Another new idea was that outer space should he perpetually 
dedicated to poaceful purposes . . . Mr. Khrushchev m his Minsk 
speech said, * This means they want to prohibit that which they do 
not possess.' Since the record completely disproves that uncalled-for 
statement, may we now hope between ns to consider and devise 
co-operative international procedures to give reality to the idea of 
the use of outer space for peace only ? 

“ When the United States alone possessed atomic weapons and 
the Soviet Union possessed none, the U.S.A. proposed to forego its 
monopoly in the interest of world peace and security. We are 
prepared to take the same attitude now m relation to outer space. 
If this peaceful purpose is not realized, and the worse than useless 
race of weapons goes on, the world will have only the Soviet Union 
to blame, just as it ha s only the Soviet Union to blame for the fact 
that atomic and nuclear power are now used increasingly for weapons 
purposes, mstead of being dedicated wholly to peaceful uses, as the 
U.S.A. proposed a decade ago . . . 

“ A terrible new menace can be seen to be in the making — the 
use of outer space for war purposes. The time to deal with that 
menace is now. It would he tragic if the Soviet leaders wore blind 
or indifferent to this menace as they wore apparently blind or 
indifferent to the atomic and nncloar menace at its inception a 
decade ago. 

“With respect to the meeting of Heads of Government, the 
cumulative effect of your last three missives is to leave considerable 
puzzlement as to what you think another such meeting could contri- 
bute to a genuine settlement of our problems. Yon have proposed, 
and insisted on, about ten topics which you want to have disoussed 
at such a meeting. I, m turn, suggested some eight topics which I 
thought should be discussed ... I wrote that, if there were to be a 
top-level meeting, I would he willing to discuss your proposals in 
good faith if you would so discuss mine. Your answer is that I must 
be prepared to discuss your proposals but that, as regards mine, 
there must he 4 unanimous agreement of all participants as to the 
necessity for considering such proposals.' In other words, you 
demand the right to veto discussion of the matters I behove to be 
vital to poace. 

“ I note that Mr. Khrushohev devoted a considerable part of his 
Minsk speech to a disouesion of the conditions in Hungary, Poland, 
and East Germany. Does the Soviet Union claim such a proprietary 
interest m these lands and peoples that to discuss them is solely a 
matter of Soviet domestic concern? ... If indeed a top-level con- 
ference were to apply the formula that no-one is to say anything 
except what all the rest agree they would like to hear, we would end 
up in the ludicrous posture of just glaring silently at eaoh other 
across the table . . . 

“ * Pole mi cs * will not, I fear, advance us along the path of better 
relations, which is my nation's goal. Indeed, I deplore the con- 
stantly mounting accusations in the Soviet Union that the U.S.A. is 
. . . ruled by aggressive, war-minded imperialists. Mr. Khrushchev’s 
speech of Jan. 22 is an outstanding example of such charges, and 
indeed they are to be found in your note of February 1, 

“ What is the explanation of such charges ? They seem to fly 
in the face of established history. Until the end of the First World 
War, war was generally accepted as a lawful means of conducting 
foreign policy. But after World War I showed the terrible conse- 
quences of snch toleration of war, the U.S.A. took the initiative in 
bringing about the Pact of Paris whereby the nations of the world 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy. An even broader 
renunciation of force is now found in the U.N. Charter. The United 
States, which initiated the concept of the international renunciation 
of force, has sought to adhere scrupulously to that concept. 

“Iam really amazed to he told by Soviet leaders, who have never 
even been near this country, that there are in the United States 
those who, in your words, ‘ utter the dangerous call for preventive 
war ' and conduct 4 unrestrained propaganda for war.’ If any such 
persons e x i s t in the United States, I do not know of them ; nor do 
I know of any 4 imperialist ruling circles * that are supposedly eager 
to plunge the world into war in order to make financial gains . . . 

“ It is, of course, quite true that our people are flatly opposed to 
regimes which hold people against their will and which deny the 
principle cm which our nation was founded — that Governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, and 
can never rightly deprive the governed of their inalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Our people's rejection of 
many foreign and domestic aspects of Soviet methods and policies 
is, however, demonstrably not a moving cause to war. Otherwise 
we would have struck when we had atomio weapons and the Soviet 
Union had none ; or when we had thermo-nuclear bombs and the 
Soviet Union had none. 

“When I contrast the actual factB of American life with such 
portrayals as those of Mr. Khrushchev at Minsk ... I am impressed 
more than ever before with the enormous difficulties besetting us in 
attempting to move toward better relations, and with the greater 
necessity than ever before of doing so. It is possible that the Soviet 


leadership feels it necessary deliberately to misrepresent the American 
viewpoint ... I prefer, however, to assume that those mis representa- 
tions are not wilful but result from gonulno misconceptions which 
could be done away with ..." 

Mr. Khrushchev’s Minsk speech of Jan. 22, referred to by 
President Eisenhower, was that in which he had announced 
the new Soviet agricultural policy with regard to the sale of 
machine- tractors [see 10038 A]. In addition, Mr. Khrush- 
chev had spoken extensively on the international situation, 
with special reference to the position in Eastern Europe, and 
of Soviet technological achievements. 

Speaking of the “events of 1950,” with special reference to 
Hungary, Mr. Khrushchov said that “reactionary buzzards, in 
transports of joy, wore croaking for all the world to hoar that a 
crisis of Communism had sot in and that the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies had come up against difficulties with which 
they could not cope." The Soviet Union, however, had given 
“ fraternal assistance ” to Hungary, as a, result of which 44 the 
counter-revolutionary gangs were routed and revolutionary order 
rostored.’’ Mr. Khrushchov admitted that “certain difficulties ” 
had also arisen in other Fast European countries, “ particularly in 
Poland,” but said that his recent talks with the Polish loaders [see 
16016 A) had convinced him that Poland would “ succeed in over- 
coming existing difficulties and achieve new successes in developing 
the country’s socialist economy and raising the living standards of 
the people.” Both in the U.H.S.U. and the “ people’s democracies ” 
the predictions of a “ crisis of Communism ” had “ failed miserably,” 
and “ those forecasts of our opponents havo collapsed.” 

Speaking of Soviet technological achievements, Mr. K hrushehev 
said that the launching of the two Soviet earth satellites, the second 
weighing 508 kilograms [half a ton], had boon followed by the 
launching in America of “ a satellite the size of an orange ” weighing 
about U kilograms [3* lb.]. After referring to the successful develop- 
ment of a Soviet intor-oontinental ballistic missile, he said that the 
U.S.S.K, possessed “ rockets which could bo delivered to any area 
on the globe so as to strike a crushing blow at the aggressors If they 
attempted to unleash a new war.” 

Much of Mr. Khrushchov's speech was a recapitulation of the 
Soviet viewpoint on international questions as sot out in Marshal 
Bulganin’s letters, dealing with nuclear disarmament, the Gorman 
question, the proposals for a “summit ” conference, the creation of 
an atom-free zono in Central Europe, and the necessity for “ peaceful 
co -existence.” 

In yet another letter to President Eisenhower, presented in 
Washington on March 0, Marshal Bulganin expressed his 
willingness for a meeting of Foreign Ministcis picpaiatoiy to 
a summit conference— thereby reversing his previous refusal 
to agree to such a meeting. 

Marshal Bulganin expressed the opinion that his correspondence 
with President Eisenhower had 44 had its positive effect and has 
played a definite port in the preparations Cor a conference.” He 
doniod that the Soviet Government was insisting that only its own 
proposals should bo discussed, or that it, would refuse to examine 
the issues raised by President Eisenhower, saying in this connexion : 
44 The Soviet Government’s only consideration In putting forward 
these problems for discussion [i.o. the agenda, proposed in his previous 
lettor] is its conviction that the host way to initiate a general (tHmte 
under present conditions is to solve the most urgent problems that 
can be solved hero and now, without detriment to the interests of any 
State . . . We do not boliovo, and have never stated, that a summit 
conference should discuss only those questions suggested by the 
Soviot Union . . . This does not mean, however, that we can agree 
to discuss issues which fall within the province of internal affairs of 
other States, tho examination of which could have no other result 
than a further exacerbation of relations between States, The situa- 
tion in the countries of Eastern Europe and the unification of the 
German Democratic Itopublio and tho German Federal TtopubJla 
fall precisely within that category . . . Discussion of such issues 
would mean inadmissable interference in the internal affairs of 
sovereign States— a course which tho Soviot Union will not take 
under any circumstances.” 

Tho Soviot Prime Minister said that his Government had 
“ thoroughly studied” President Eiaonhowor’s latest loiter and 
were prepared to discuss tho following subjects at a summit con- 
ference, additional to those earlier proposed ; (1) 44 the question of 
banning the use of outer space for military purposes and of closing 
down foreign military bases on the territory of other States ” ; 
(ii) 44 the question of concluding a German peace treaty,” with tho 
participation of representatives of both German Btates. Marshal 
Bulganin reiterated that tho question of Gorman reunification, as 
distinct from that of a peaoc treaty, was 44 wholly within tho com- 
petence of the two German States and . * . cannot bo a subject for 
discussion at the projected summit conference.” 

After saying that Ms Government believed that 44 all ways and 
means should he used ” to expedite the preparations for a summit 
conference, Marshal Bulganin added : 44 Some of the questions 
involved could, we presume, bo settled through diplomatic channels, 
and these naturally must bo used. At tho same time we take into 
consideration the fact that tho United States and some other 
Governments have suggested a Foreign Ministers' conference as a 
preparatory step to a summit conference, If you feel that a Foreign 
Ministers' conference would help to expedite a conference of Heads 
of Government, we are ready to meet this suggestion half-way . . . ' 
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The Pineau-Gromyko Correspondence. 

Meanwhile, the French Foreign Minister (M. Pmeau) had 
sent a letter on Feb. 13 to the Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. 
(M. Gromyko) proposing that “summit” talks should be 
preceded by a conference of Foreign Ministers which would be 
“ entrusted with drawing up the agenda for a conference at 
higher level and determining the list of Heads of Government 
who should be invited to attend.” M. Pmeau’s letter to M. 
Gromyko had been preceded by private discussions with the 
Soviet Ambassador in Paris, M. Vinogradov. 

In his reply (March 1) M. Gromyko said that the Soviet 
Government were prepared to agree to a Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting “ m the very near future,” with the “ limited task 
of preparing the agenda and determining the composition of 
the conference of Heads of Government.” The Soviet Govern- 
ment also believed that parallel negotiations should be 
conducted through diplomatic channels. After suggesting 
that the Foreign Ministers’ meeting should be held in Geneva 
in April, and the conference of Heads of Government in June, 
M. Gromyko proposed that the West should be represented 
at both conferences by France, Great Biitam, the United 
Slates and Italy, and the East by the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. Certain “ uncommitted ” 
countries should also participate, m agreement with both sides. 

Soviet Aide-Memoire to United States. - Proposed 
Agenda for Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 

The Soviet Government’s agreement to a Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting preparatory to a “summit” conference was also 
conveyed by M. Gromyko to the U.S. Ambassador in Moscow 
(Mr. Llewellyn Thompson) on Feb. 28 in the form of an aide- 
memoire. A suggested agenda was also proposed, incorporating 
the nine points contained in Marshal Bulganin’s letter of 
February 1 to President Eisenhower, together with two 
additional matters raised by the President. 

The aide-m6moire expressed the Soviet Government’s view that 
the preparatory conference of Foreign Ministers should be “ strictly 
confined to issues pertaining to the organizational side of the 
preparations for a summit conference.” As regards its composition, 
it should — in the Soviet Government’s opinion — “ include roughly 
the same countries which are to take part in the summit meeting ” 
For example, it could be attended by representatives of all the 
momber-States of NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organization, and 
also by representatives of “ uncommitted States such as India, 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Sweden, and Austria” If, how- 
ever, a more limited, composition was considered desirable, it could 
include the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, India, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia. The Soviet Government would agree to convening the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting “at a place acceptable to the other 
participants in such a conference.” 

As regards the agenda of the 44 summit ” conference, the Soviet 
Government proposed the nine points mentioned by Marshal 
Bulganin plus two others raised by President Eisenhower — (i) a ban 
on the use of outer space for military purposes, and (ii) the conclu- 
sion of a German peace treaty. Discussions with regard to (i) should 
include “ the elimination of foreign bases on the territories of other 
States.” With regard to (ii), the aide-mdmoire reiterated that the 
problem of Gorman reunification 44 cannot be the subject of dis- 
cussion.” Similarly, any dieoussion of the internal situation in the 
Eastern European countries would constitute 44 inadmissible inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of sovereign States, to which the Soviet 
Union will m no case be a party.” 

President Eisenhower discussed the Soviet aide-mdmoire 
with Mr. Dulles, and also had a meeting on March 3 with 
M. Menshikov, who had succeeded M. Zarubin as Soviet 
Ambassador in Washington. 

The appointment of M. Mikhail. Menshikov as Ambassador in 
Washington vice M. Zarubin had been announced in Moscow in 
December last. M. Menshikov (55), an economist, was Minister of 
Foreign Trade from 1949-51 and Ambassador to India from 1953 
until his appointment to Washington. It was stated that M. Zarubin 
would bo given a new appointment. 

U.S. Reply to Soviet Aide-Memoire. 

The American reply to the Soviet aide-mimoire was delivered 
in Moscow on March 6. Whilst welcoming the fact that the 
Soviet Government was now prepared to agree to a Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting prior to a summit conference, it expressed 
“ regret that the character of the preparation envisaged by the 
Soviet Government falls short of what would be required, m 
the opinion of the U.S. Government, to assure that such a 
meeting would actually serve to reduce international tensions.” 

The U.S. reply said : 44 The Soviet Government memorandum, 
and the preceding letters of December and January from Chairman 
Bulganin to President Eisenhower, raises a basic question in relation 
to a * summit * meeting : What is the purpose for which a 4 summit ' 
meeting would be held ? Is it merely to stage a spectacle % Or is it to 
take meaningful decisions ? 


** The United States wants a meeting of Heads of Government to 
take meaningful decisions which would begin seriously to resolve at 
least some important political issues ; inaugurate some significant 
steps to limit armaments; and, by such decisions, to create an atmos- 
phere conducive to further settlements. Anything less would not 
respond to the hopes of mankind. If a meeting of Heads of Govern- 
ment is to take meaningful decisions, then the groundwork for these 
decisions would have to be prepared m advance. 

“ The letter of Chairman Bulganin to President Eisenhower of 
Feb. 1, 1958, states that the agenda should concentrate on 4 the most 
urgent problems, with regard to which the known positions of States 
provide a certam degree of assurance as to their positive solution at 
this time . . / 

“ What are these matters 7 The presently declared positions of 
the Soviet Union and the United States do not as yet indicate the 
probability of agreement as to any matters of significance that have 
been proposed by either of onr Governments in the course of the 
extensive correspondence. How shall areas of possible agreement be 
found, developed and defined ? 

44 The Soviet memorandum says that the preparatory work of the 
Foreign Ministers should be "strictly limited to questions relatmg to 
the organizational side of preparation for a meeting at the summit.* 
The U.S. Government does not press for placing upon the Foreign 
Ministers all the preparatory work, provided there is some other 
acceptable procedure. But it is convinced that, if there is to be a 
meeting of Heads of Government, substantive preparatory work 
must take place in some way to ascertain whether such a meeting 
would meet the criteria which both Governments accept. The 
U.S.A. suggests, as an alternative or supplementary means, the use 
of diplomatic channels. 

44 With respect to Soviet statements as to a desirable agenda, 
the position of the U.S. Government concerning certain specific 
items is as follows : 

(1) The United States believes that any new meeting of Heads of 
Government should not ignore the preceding meeting but should 
preferably begin where that meeting left off. Meetings of Heads 
of Government will quickly lose the special significance and authority 
which is now ascribed to them if a second meeting consigns to 
oblivion the understandings and agreements of the first meeting. 

(2) The Geneva 4 summit ’ meeting of 1955 dealt with three main 
topics : (1) European security and Germany , (2) Disarmament ; 
and (3) development of contacts between East and West. As regards 
the third item, persistent efforts over the last 21 years have led to an 
agreement reached through diplomatic negotiations and concluded 
on Jan. 27, 1958 [see 16040 A]. While it is by no moans all that we 
would desire, it does mark what we hope will be concrete progress 
on the third item of the 1955 agenda. With respect to the other 
two matters — European security and Germany, and disarmament — 
no progress has been made. 

(3) At the Geneva conference of 1955 it was agreed that there was 
a 4 close link between the reunification of Germany and the problems 
of European security.’ The Heads of the four Governments recog- 
nized 4 their common responsibility for the settlement of the German 
question and the reunification of Germany.’ Furthermore, they 
agreed that 4 the settlement of the German question and the reunifica- 
tion of Germany by means of free elections shall be earned out in 
conformity with the national mterests of the German people and the 
interests of European security/ Yet the Soviot memorandum of 
Feb. 28 is emphatic that the reunification of Germany "cannot be 
the subject of consideration at a forthcoming conference at the 
summit/ 

(4) At Geneva it was agreed that we would 4 work together to 
develop an acceptable system for disarmament through the sub- 
committee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission/ Yet the Soviet 
Union now declines to work through the sub-committee or, indeed, 
the Disarmament Commission itself. 

(5) With respect to the agenda in general, the Soviet Government 
seems to claim a veto power without according reciprocity m that 
respect. The U.S Government suggests that there must be reasonable 
" give-and-take ’ in the selection of items for discussion. In any 
event, the United States would not find it possible to enter a con- 
ference in which special privilege and authority were accorded in 
advance to any other State . . . 

44 The Soviet memorandum indicates That the 4 summit ’ meeting 
should . . . result in the 4 creation of conditions for the peaceful 
collaboration of all States/ This gxeatly-to -be -desired result cannot, 
however, be achieved if there are excluded from consideration the 
principal causes of international tension. 

‘"A basic cause — perhaps the basic cause — of tension is the 
support by the Soviet State of the woild-wide ambitions of inter- 
national Communism. Other major causes of tension are the enforced 
partition of Germany, and external interference in countries of 
Eastern Europe which result in denying to the peoples their right 
freely to choose their own Government . . . The United States also 
believes that there must be effective measures of disarmament, 
including steps to curb the production of nuclear weapons and the 
means of their delivery . . . The Soviet memorandum does not 
suggest dealing with this problem . . . 

44 It is not necessary that all the problems that confront and 
divide us should be resolved at one time. But we do believe that, 
if there is to be a meeting of Heads of Government, it should deal, 
more effectively than did the last such meeting, with essential Issues. 
... A meeting of Heads of Government that was merely ceremonial 
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or social, or which merely repeated promises already given or hopes 
already expressed, would not, in the opinion of the U.S. Government, 
be warranted . . . The United States reaffirms its desire that a 
meeting of Heads of Government will be held — not as a spectacle, 
not to reaffirm generalities, but to take serious decisions which 
will lead to an international atmosphere of co-operation and 
goodwill.” 

The Soviet terms for a summit meeting were also considered 
in Paris by the North Atlantic Council, which issued a brief 
statement on March 4 saying that 44 the U.S. delegate made 
a statement on the Soviet Note of Feb. 28 to his Government.” 
A NATO spokesman said that the West 44 cannot accept a 
summit conference unless there is some agreement on matters 
of substance, including European security and German 
reunification.” 

The Bulganin-Macmillan Correspondence. 

Marshal Bulganin sent a further 3,000-word letter to Mr. 
Macmillan on March 14 (in reply to Mr. Macmillan’s letter of 
Feb. 8) broadly similar to that sent to President Eisenhower 
on March 6. Like the latter, it expressed the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s willingness to participate in a meeetmg of Foreign 
Ministers prior to a summit conference, and suggested that 
negotiations should also continue through diplomatic channels. 
Marshal Bulganin reiterated that the Soviet Union would not 
discuss the following matters at a summit conference : (X) the 
question of renouncing the 44 unanimity principle ” [i.e. the 
veto in the Security Council] ; (2) the reunification of 

Germany ; or (3) conditions in the East European countries. 

In the course of his letter Marshal Bulganin commented that the 
recent Anglo-American agreement on the establishment of missile 
sites in Britain [see 16063 A] 44 can contribute neither to the better- 
ment of relations between our countries nor to tho relaxation of 
international tension/’ and had mtroduced 44 a serious element of 
tension into the international situation/* After alleging that tho 
nissile bases would have 44 targets in the Soviet Union as their 
objective/’ Marshal Bulganin also criticized the recent British 
White Paper on Defence [see 16029 A] on the ground that it 44 deolares 
Britain’s readiness to use atomic and hydrogen weapons against 
the Soviet Union first.” 

Soviet “Peace Plan” for Outer Space. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry issued on March 16 a four-point 
44 peace plan ” stating that the U.S.S.R. would agree to a 
prohibition on the use of outer space for military purposes, 
provided that 4 ‘ foreign military bases ” were eliminated from 
the territory of other States. The four points were : 

(1) Prohibition of the use of outer space for military purposes, 
and an undertaking by States to launch rockets only in accordance 
with an agreed international programme. 

(2) Elimination of foreign military bases from tho territory of 
other States, 4 4 first and foremost from Europe, the Middle East, 
and North Africa/* 

(3) Establishment, within the framework of the United Nations, 
of adequate international control to ensure implementation of the 
comnaitments under (1) and (2). 

(4) Creation of a U.N. body for international co-operation in the 
field of outer space research, with tho following functions : (a) to 
draw up an agreed international programme for launching inter- 
continental and outer space rockets for research purposes only ; 
(6) to continue on a permanent basis those types of outer space 
research being carried out as part of the International Geophysical 
Tear programme ; (c) to serve as a world centre for collection, 
dissemination, and exchange of information on outer space research ; 
(d) to co-ordinate national research plans. 

The statement accused the U.S. A. of (i) making £< feverish efforts ” 
to develop its own short- and medium-range rocket weapons while 
at the same time proposing a ban on the inter-continental ballistic 
missile ; (ii) suggesting the outlawry of the I.C.B.M. “ while evading 
the question of ehminating American military bases on foreign 
territories designed to launch rocket weapons ” ; and (ni) proposing 
to ban the use of outer space for military purposes with the aim of 
warding off retaliation through cosmic space, while at the same 
time “ maintaining its numerous military bases on foreign territories 
intended for attacking the Soviet Union/* 

It was stated that the Soviet Union would agree to scientific 
co-operation in outer space matters 44 if agreement is reached 
on a radical solution of the disarmament problem, including a 
ban on atomic and hydrogen weapons.” Moreover, agreement 
on these matters would facilitate world-wide co-operation 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in combating disease 
and drought and in developing arid regions of the world, as 
proposed by President Eisenhower in his State of the Union 
message [see page 16003, first column.] (New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune *■ U.S. Information Service - Soviet 
Embassy Press Dept., London - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 15991 A 5 15975 A.) 


A. HONDURAS. — Constituent Assembly Elections. - 
Dr. Villeda Morales elected President of Republic. 

Elections for a 58-member National Constituent Assembly 
were held m Honduras on Sept. 22, 1057, and were contested 
by three parties : the Liberals led by Dr. Ram6n Villeda 
Morales, formerly Honduran Ambassador m Washington ; 
the Nationalists led by Seiior Gonzalo Canas, a son of General 
Tiburcio Canas (the former dictator, who ruled Lhc country 
from 1932 to 1948) ; and a Reformist Party led by Seftor 
Abraham Williams. The Liberals won an overall majority 
with 37 seats, the Nationalists obtaining 18 and the Reformists 
three. The electorate numbered over 500,000 (of whom 40 per 
cent were women), and a modified form of proportional repre- 
sentation was introduced for the first time. No disturbances 
occurred except in El Paraiso province (near the Nicaraguan 
border), where several people were killed and injured in election 
incidents. The elections represented the first step m the 
restoration of constitutional government, which had been 
suspended since 1951 ,* they also constituted the first defeat 
for the Nationalists since 1932, in which year General Curias 
became President of Honduras. 

The Constituent Assembly elections were carried out under 
the aegis of the military junta which had ruled the country 
since the deposition of President Lozano in 195G (see 152 18 B). 
Of the three original members of the junta —Colonel Hector 
Carracioli, General Roque Rodriguez, and Major Roberto 
Gonzalvez Barnes— General Rodriguez had resigned in July, 
while Major Gonzalvez Barnes withdrew on Nov. 18, 1957 (after 
the elections) and was replaced by Colonel Oswaldo Lopez, 
the Defence Minister. 

The resignation of Major Gonzalvez Barnes was caused by 
differences over a new constitutional provision placing tho armed 
forces undor the sole command of a Chief of tho Armed Forces, who 
would bo virtually independent of Parliamentary authority. The 
now Constituent Assembly approved this provision on Nov. 27 but 
added an amendment stipulating that tho Chief of tho Armed Femes 
should take his instructions from tho President— a proviso which 
was believed to have been opposed by Major Gonzalvez Barnes. 
Another amendment wjis inserted allowing the Chief of tho Armed 
Forces to appeal to tho Constituent Assembly in the event of 
differences between himself and the President, and giving tho 
Assembly power to decide such differences by majority vote. Tho 
Tegucigalpa Cor respondent of tho New Vork Times described this 
44 ambiguous allocation of control ” as 44 stemming from an agree- 
ment between Liberal Party loaders and the armed forces to ensure 
the military’s acceptance of a Liberal victory/* 

It had been laid down that the Constituent Assembly, in 
addition to drafting a new Constitution (the Republic’s 
fourteenth), would also decide whether to appoint a President 
itself or whether to call Presidential elections. The Assembly 
decided on the former course and accordingly elected Dr. 
Villeda Morales as President of the Republic on Nov, 25, 1957, 
by 37 votes to 19. President Villeda Morales will hold office 
for a six-year term.-— (New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15248 B.) 

B. POLAND - YUGOSLAVIA. — Creation of 
Committee for Economic Co-operation. 

Following discussions held in Warsaw between Polish and 
Yugoslav Government delegations, an agreement was signed 
on Feb. 20 providing for the setting-up of a permanent 
Yugoslav-Polisli Committee for Economic Co-operation. 

A joint communique stated that tho committee’s task would be 
44 the exchange of experiences in planning systems and economic 
organizations in tho two countries ; tho examination of questions 
relating to the expansion of their economic co-operation ; and the 
submission of recommendations to tho two Governments for tho 
extension of thoir trade exchanges, co-operation In the development 
of industrial production, research and scientific work, and co-opera- 
tion of banks and commercial enterprises.” The committee would 
initiate and develop direct contacts between individual enterprises, 
groups of enterprises, and the institutions and organizations con- 
cerned in both countries. 

The communiqu6 also said that the committee, which had already 
started to function, had found that co-operation in the fields of 
transport, transit of goods, and tourist traffic could be expanded ; 
that there were possibilities of broad industrial co-operation, mutual 
technical assistance, and co-operation between scientific research 
institutes ; and that there was room for a further widening of mutual 
commercial exchanges. 

The agreement, which implemented a decision taken by 
President Tito and M. Gomulku during the latter’s visit to 
Belgrade in September 1957, was signed by M. Jaroszewicz 
(a Polish Deputy Premier) and M. Vukmanovich-Tempo (a 
Vice-Chairman of the Yugoslav Federal Executive Council). 
(Polish Embassy, London - Tan jug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. 15807 A.) 
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A. EGYPT - SUDAN. — Egyptian Claim to Sudanese- 
administered Areas North of 22nd Parallel. - Sudanese 
Appeal to Security Council. 

A crisis in relations between Egypt and the Sudan developed 
during February as a result of claims put forward by the 
Egyptian Government to two areas lying north of the 22nd 
parallel, which have been administered as part of the Sudan 
since 1902. The dispute was precipitated by the approach 
of the plebiscite on the formation of the United Arab Republic, 
held on Feb. 21 , and of the Sudanese general elections, which 
began on Feb. 27. 

The Egyptian claim was based on the agreement of 1899 estab- 
lishing the Anglo -Egyptian condominium in the Sudan, which laid 
down that the 22nd parallel should form the boundary between 
Egypt and the Sudan. This frontier, however, divided in two 
certain villages and the territories of certain nomad tribes, and the 
Governor-General of the Sudan accordingly issued a decree in 1902 
whereby two areas north of it were incorporated in the Sudan for 
administrative purposes and a third area south of it became Egyptian 
territory. The Egyptian Minister of the Interior subsequently 
issued a decree in 1907 recognizing the new boundary. 

In support of the Sudanese claim to the disputed areas, it was 
pointed out that the transitional Constitution defined Sudanese 
territory as that forming the Anglo -Egyptian Sudan at the date of 
its entry into force on Jan. 1, 1956. The Egyptian Government, 
on the other hand, maintained that the transitional Constitution, 
having been drawn up unilaterally, did not affect the 1899 agreement, 
which was the only international treaty on the subject. The Sudan 
pointed out, however, that the inhabitants of the disputed territories 
possessed Sudanese nationality and had voted as such m the first 
Sudanese parliamentary elections in 1953, which had been held in 
implementation of the Anglo -Egyptian agreement of February 1953 
on self-government for the Sudan ; on the other hand, they had 
never voted in any Egyptian parliamentary election or plebiscite. 

Three areas were involved in the dispute : (1) a large 
triangular area bounded on the east by the Red Sea, on the 
south by the 22nd parallel, and on the west by a line running 
north-eastward from a point about 150 miles west of the coast 
to reach the coast roughly at the 23rd parallel ; it includes 
the fishing village of Halaib, where there is a Sudanese police 
post, and contains some mineral deposits. (2) A desert area of 
Egyptian territory to the west of the first area, lying south of 
the 22nd parallel. (3) About 140 square miles of Sudanese 
territory north of the 22nd parallel, on both banks of the Nile 
north of Wadi Haifa, which would be submerged if the 
Egyptian project for the Aswan High Dam were carried out. 

[Talks on the rovision of the 1929 Nile waters agreement, including 
the effects of the Aswan Bam project on the Sudan and any com- 
pensation payable to the displaced Sudanese population, had been 
resumed in Cairo in Becembor 1957 between a Sudanese delegation 
led by Mr. Mirgani Hamza (Minister for Irrigation) and an Egyptian 
Government delegation, but had been suspended to “permit the 
delegations to consult their Governments.’’] 

The Egyptian Government put forward its claim (a) in a 
Note of Feb. 1, which drew attention to the fact that the 
Sudanese Government 'were making arrangements for elections 
in areas north of the 1899 frontier, and (6) in a second Note of 
Feb. 13, which asked for an early settlement and offered to 
exchange the Egyptian territory south of the 22nd parallel 
for the two Sudanese areas north of it. Although the Sudanese 
Government asked for the question to be postponed until after 
the general elections, a third Egyptian Note (Feb. 16) stated 
that Egyptian officials would be sent into the disputed area to 
conduct the plebiscite on the United Arab Republic. 

Meanwhile the Sudanese Government had despatched a 
small Army unit to Halaib after it had received reports on 
Feb. 9 that Egyptian troops were being sent to the area. 
Another Army unit was subsequently sent to Wadi Haifa 
following the unexpected arrival in Sudanese waters on Feb, 16 
of an Egyptian steamer carrying a number of Egyptian officials, 
who were turned back by the Sudanese authorities because 
they had no entry permits. 

A fourth Egyptian Note was presented in Khartoum on 
Feb, 18 protesting against the Sudanese Government’s action 
in sending troops to Halaib, demanding their immediate 
withdrawal, and insisting that the area should be included 
in the Egyptian plebiscite. 

A communique issued in Cairo on the same day denounced the 
Sudanese troop movements as a “flagrant violation*’ of the 1899 
agreement ; denied that the Egyptian officials who had entered the 
Halaib area had been accompanied by troops ; and alleged that the 
Sudanese Government, hy making the dispute public, had broken 
an agreement that the exchange of views between the Governments 
should be kept secret. In a message to Sayed Abdel Rahman (leader 
of the Ansar sect, which is closely connected with the ruling Umma 
Party), President Nasser strongly protested against allegations 
that Egypt had “ invaded ” the Sudan, which had appeared in the 
XJmma Party press and which he categorically denied. 


The Sudanese Cabinet immediately rejected the demands 
contained in the Egyptian Note of Feb. 18 ; in a statement 
issued the same day it declared that “ we shall not hesitate in 
defending our sovereignty, territory, and dignity with all the 
power we possess if Egypt persists in her present attitude.” 

Earlier the same day (Feb. 18) the Sudanese Foreign 
Minister (Mr. Mahgoub) had flown to Cairo for talks with 
President Nasser and Dr. Fawzi, the Egyptian Foreign Minister. 
Mr. Mahgoub proposed that the Egyptian officials and police 
in the Halaib area should be withdrawn, and that elections 
to the Sudanese Parliament should be held in the disputed 
areas on the understanding that this would not prej'udice 
Egypt’s claim in later negotiations. This proposal was rejected 
by the Egyptian Government, which suggested that either all 
forces should be withdrawn from the disputed areas and neither 
the plebiscite nor the elections should be held there, or alterna- 
tively that both should be held, but that the population 
should vote at polling stations outside the disputed areas. 
Both proposals were rejected immediately by the Sudanese 
Cabinet, and Mr. Mahgoub returned to Khartoum, 

The Sudanese Government sent a letter on Feb. 20 to the 
U.N. Secretary- General (Dr. Hammarskjold) alleging that 
there had been a “ huge infiltration ” of Egyptians into the 
disputed area, “ backed by a concentration of Egyptian troops 
on the border,” and requesting an immediate meeting of the 
Security Council so that that body could “ use its offices to 
stop the Egyptian aggression.” After setting out the legal 
arguments in support of the Sudanese claim, the letter 
expressed “ deep concern ” at the “ unprovoked and illegal 
attitude of the Egyptian Government, which constitutes a 
breach of Sudanese sovereignty.” It declared that “ since the 
Sudan is determined to defend its territory, the situation 
might result in a breach of the peace and, if uncontrolled, may 
develop into armed conflict.” 

Thirteen Egyptian officials who landed on Feb. 20 from a 
Nile steamer at the village of Debeira (in the western disputed 
area north of Wadi Haifa) to conduct a plebiscite were detained 
by the Sudanese authorities, together with their 13-man 
escort (including six Army and police officers) and the ship’s 
crew of 14. In the eastern disputed area, however, the 
Egyptian flag was hoisted on Feb. 21 at Abu Ramada (15 
miles north of Halaib and 80 miles within the Sudanese 
administrative bounday) by the Egyptian electoral com- 
missioner (Colonel Jawlieri), who refused to leave the area when 
requested to do so by the local Sudanese district commissioner. 
Reports from Khartoum alleged that Colonel Jawheri was in 
command of a military force, though estimates of its strength 
varied from “ a small border guard ” to 200-300 men. 

The Egyptian Government announced on Feb. 21 that it 
had decided to postpone the settlement of the frontier dispute 
until after the Sudanese elections, and that negotiations on all 
undecided questions would begin after the new Sudanese 
Government had been elected. The statement added : 
“ Egypt will not reply to provocations which have attempted 
to present the position in the form of an armed intervention 
or of an invasion of the Sudanese territories, at a time when 
only normal frontier patrols are on the southern borders.” 

Cairo Radio stated that the Government had made Its decision 
after studying messages which had been received from Sayed All 
el-Mirghani (leader of the Khatmia sect) and Mr. Azhari (the leader 
of the National Unionist Party, and former Sudanese Premier). 
No official intimation of this decision, however, was sent to the Sudan 
Government, which protested strongly on Feb. 22 against this 
omission, and also against the hostile attitude of Cairo Radio and the 
Egyptian Press. 

When the Security Council met on Feb. 21 to consider the 
Sudan’s complaint, the Sudanese delegate (Mr. Osman) said 
that it was with “ profound regret ” that his Government had 
brought the “ grave situation ” before the U.N., and expressed 
the hope that the Council would " adopt measures which will 
calm the situation.” Mr. Omar Loutfi (Egypt), announcing liis 
Government’s decision, said that he was confident that the 
dispute would be “ settled within the framework of friendly 
relations which for centuries have bound the two nations 
together.” He deplored the Sudanese Government’s u hasty ” 
appeal to the Council, which, he said, had been made before 
other means of settlement had been exhausted. 

The Sudanese Government announced on Feb. 25 that 
the Egyptian flag had been hauled down at Abu Ramada and 
that the Egyptian forces there had moved, although it was not 
known whether or not they had left Sudanese territory. The 
Egyptians who had been detained at Debeira were released on 
Feb. 28, together with their ship. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
U.N. Information Centre, London - New York Times) 
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A. EASTERN GERMANY. — Purge of Socialist 
Unity Party Leadership. - Action against “ Schirdewan 
Group.” - Decentralization of Industry. - The Five-year 
Plans. - Soviet Aid for Chemical Industry. 

A major crisis in the leadership of the East German Socialist 
Unity (Communist) Party came to a head at a meeting on 
Feb. 3-6, when the party’s Central Committee took disciplinary 
measures against three of its leading members who were 
accused of forming “ an opportunist group which had attempted 
to change the political hne of the party ” (i.e. the “ Stalinist ” 
pohcy of Herr Walter Ulbricht, the parly’s First Secretary). 
Herr Karl Schirdewan, the party’s chief of personnel and an 
economic expert, who had acted as First Secretary during the 
illness of Herr Ulbricht m 1955 and was regarded as his 
probable successor, was expelled fiom the Central Committee 
and the Politburo ; Herr Ernst Wollweber, who had already 
been removed from his post as Minister of State Security on 
Nov. 1 [see 15865], was also expelled from the Cenlral Com- 
mittee ; and Professor Fred Oelssner, a Deputy Premier and 
the party’s leading theoretician, was expelled from the 
Politburo but not from the Central Committee. Professor 
Oelssner was subsequently deprived of his post as Deputy 
Premier on Feb. 16. 

According to a report presented to the Central Committee by 
Herr Honecker (a member of the secretariat), Herr Schirdewan had 
“ misinterpreted ” the decisions of the 1956 Soviet Communist 
Party congress, which he had regarded as the signal for a relaxation 
of tensions and abandonment of “ the war against the class enemy.” 
At meetings of the Central Committee in October 1956 he had 
insisted that the party should take note of recent developments in 
Hungary and Poland and should incorporate “ safety valves ” into 
the political system by pursuing a policy of democratization, lie 
had subsequently sought to protect “ the counter 'revolutionary 
Harich group ” [see 15560 A] and had formed a “ fraction,” with 
Herr Wollweber and others, with the aim of changing the party’s 
pohcy. 

Herr Schirdewan’s group was also accused of advocating German 
reunification “ at any cost,” of misunderstanding the policy of 
relaxing international tonsion to the extent of ignoring the need to 
maintain Eastern Germany’s security, and of under -estimating “ the 
constant efforts of militarists to undermine the Gorman Democratic 
Republic.” Both Herr Wollweber and Professor Oelssner wore said 
to have taken a negligent view of the fight against “enemy agents,” 
who were thereby enabled to obtain confidential information. 
Professor Oelssner was not accused of being a member of the 
Schirdewan group, hut was said to have given it indirect support by 
advocating the liberalization of agricultural policies and opposing 
the party’s policy of industrial decentralization. 

Decentralization of Industry. 

At a two-day session on Feb. 10-11, the East German 
Volkskammer approved a Bill for decentralization of industry 
similar to that recently carried out m the Soviet Union [see 
15775 A]. Under the Bill the Ministries of Mining, the Chemical 
industry. Coal and Power, Heavy Engineering, General 
Engineering, Light Industry, the Food Industry, and Labour 
and Professional Training were abolished, and overall control 
of industrial and agricultural production was vested m the 
State Planning Commission, which had previously been respon- 
sible only for long-term planning. The more important 
branches of industry were grouped in “ Associations of 
Nationally-owned Enterprises,” under the Commission’s 
supervision, and Economic Councils were set up in the 14 
administrative districts to run industries of lesser importance ; 
it was stated that these councils would enjoy considerable 
independence but would be responsible both to the State 
Planning Commission and the district governments. 

It was claimed that the effect of the reorganization would 
be to abolish detailed governmental control of all stages of 
industry and agriculture, and to place more responsibility in 
the hands of managements of the nationalized enterprises and 
the local authorites. Herr Leuschner, a Deputy Premier, 
retained his post as chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission, whilst the heads of six of the dissolved Ministries 
were appointed to the Commission as heads of various 
departments. 

The Five-year Plans. 

The second East German Five-year Plan, covering the 
years 1956-60, was approved by the Volkskammer on Jan. 9. 
The delay in presenting the Plan for parliamentary approval, 
after it had been originally submitted to the Socialist Unity 
Party congress m March 1956, was officially attributed to 
various re-assessments which had been found necessary, and 
to the need for full co-ordination with the other Communist 
countries. 

Announcing details of the Plan, Herr Leuschner said that the four 
baefc problems were : (1) Priority development of basic industries, 
particularly coal, power production, chemicals and building materials 


(2) Improvement of industrial technique, including further mechani- 
zation and automation. (3) A considerable increase in agricultural 
production, m order to satisfy the demand for meat, animal fats, 
and mil k. (4) A speed-up in housing construction and a considerable 
increase in the production of consumer goods. 

The State Planning Commission’s report claimed that Eastern 
Germany occupied fifth place m total industrial production among 
the countries of Europe, and that among the Commuuist countries 
it came second only to the Soviet Union in the production of electric 
power, machme-tools, and many chemicals. Under the plan, the value 
of industrial production was scheduled to rise from 40,000,000,000 
marks in 1955 to 56,000,000,000 marks in 1958 and 68,000,000,000 
marks m 1900, an increase of 38 per cent. [This represented a 
considerable downward revision of the original plan put forward in 
1956, which provided for an increase of 55 per cent.] 

In 1955, the report stated, production of electric power amounted 
to 1,610 kw. per head of population ; it was planned to increase this 
to 1,970 kw. in 1958 and 2,340 kw. in 1960. Eastern Germany’s 
output of lignite (200,000,000 tons a year) was the highest in the 
world, and by 1960 would roach 244,000,000 tons. [The East German 
Press had previously announced that a newly -disco vered process for 
converting lignite into coke had been put into operation at a plant 
at Lauchhammcr (Saxo-Anhalt), and that a similar i>lant would be 
built in the JSenftenberg area (60 miles H.E. of Berlin), where 
lignite deposits wore estimated at 30,000,000,000 tons.l 

The Plan also provided for (a) a greatly increased output of 
agricultural machinery ; (5) greater production of animal fats and 
meat to cover consumption entirely from homo production by 1965 ; 
(c) an increase m exports by 64 per cent over 1955, to bo achieved by 
1960, in order to make possible the import of larger quantities of raw 
materials and consumer goods. 

Detailed results of the lirst Five-year Plan (1951-1955), 
published on Feb. 6, 1950, showed that a considerable increase 
in industrial production had been achieved since 1950, although 
many branches of industry had failed to reach the targets 
laid down for them. 

It was claimed that industrial production as a whole had increased 
by 90 per cent since 1950, compared with a planned increase of 
92 per cent. Production of machinery had risen by 200 por cent, 
although the planned increase had been only 115 por cent ; on the 
other hand, production of iron ore (a 300 per cent increase), raw 
steel (150 por cent), textiles (150 per cent), soft coal, electric power, 
and houses had all fallen short of what had boon planned. In agri- 
culture, production of most crops except grains and pulses had failed 
to reach the target, owing partly to inadequate production of artificial 
fertilizers ; it was claimed, however, that production of fats had 
risen by 400 por cent, and, that of meat and fish by 150 per cent, a 
greater increase than had been planned. It was stated that 20 per 
cent of all arable land was being cultivated by collective farms. 

Agreement with U.S.S.R. on Development of Chemical Industry. 

A Soviet-East German agreement was signed in Moscow on 
Feb. 25 providing for co-operation between the two countries 
in developing the chemical industry of the German Democratic 
Bepubhc. It laid down (i) that the U.S.S.R. would assist the 
reconstruction of the East German chemical industry by 
delivering the necessary materials to enable Eastern Germany 
“ to satisfy fully her requirements in chemicals and to increase 
deliveries of chemical industry products to the U.S.S.R.” ; 
(li) that the Soviet Government would grant Eastern Germany 
a long-term loan to help pay for the materials delivered by the 
U.S.S.R. ; (iii) that Eastern Germany would repay the loan 
by deliveries of chemical products.— (East German News 
Agency, A.D.N. - Neues Deutschland, East Berlin - Frank- 
furter AUgemeine Zeitung - Soviet Embassy Press Dept,, 
London) (Prev. rep. Socialist Unity Party, *5267 A ; 
East German Five-Year Plans, 19010 A 5 Economic 
Co-operation with U.S.S.R., 15818 C.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Bank Rate reduced. 

The Bank of England announced on March 20 that the 
Bank Rate would be cut from seven per cent to six per cent. 
An official statement explained the decision as follows ; 

“The abnormal rise [in Bank Rate] from 5 to 7 per cent in 
September, 1957, was required both to defend sterling against the 
marked lack of confidence in the exchange markets of the world and 
also to support Government measures to maintain the real value 
of the pound. 

“While there is still a need to strengthen further the overseas 
monetary position, the speculative pressure against sterling has 
ceased and such an exceptionally high level of short-term interest 
rates in London is no longer justified. But at home, although 
inflationary pressures are moderating, the reduction in Bank Rate 
does not imply any general relaxation in monetary policy.” 

The reduction came exactly six months after the increase 
in the Bank Rate to seven per cent— its highest level for 
87 years. It was stated in the Press that the main factors 
behind the cut were obviously the great improvement in the 
gold and dollar reserves and the greatly decreased trade gap. 
(Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 15790 D 5 15770 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Navy. - Estimates, 
* 958 - 59 . - Abolition of Nore and East Indies Commands. - 
Closing of Sheerness and Portland Dockyards. - Changes 
in Admiralty Technical Organization and Dockyard 
Administration. - New Duties for Fourth Sea Lord. 

A memorandum on the Navy Estimates for 1958-59, in 
which far-reacliing changes were announced in naval structure 
and organization, especially with regard to shore support, 
was published as a White Paper on Feb. 18. The principal 
changes included (1) the abolition of the Nore Command ; 
(2) the closing of Sheerness and Portland dockyards in 1959 
and 1960 respectively ; (8) the closing of certain naval 

establishments at Chatham ; (4) the concentration of under- 
water weapon research at Portland (to be retained as a naval 
base) and the transfer thither of the Torpedo Experimental 
Establishment from Greenock ; (5) the closing over the next 
three years of certain naval air establishments ; (6) the aboli- 
tion of the East Indies Command. It was also announced 
that a considerable number of warships in the Reserve Fleet 
would be sold. 

The White Paper is summarized below under cross-headings. 

Finance. 

The White Paper pointed out that the net total of £339,400,000 
for the Navy shown in the Defonce Estimates [see 16029 A] was 
£23,400,000 higher than the 1957-58 figure, the increase bemg 
necessary to meet higher costs of materials and transport, increased 
rates of pay and allowances, higher National Insurance contribu- 
tions, and compensation for promature retirement [see 15795 A]. 
The combined effect of these items would be to reduce the Admiralty’s 
spending power on other Navy Votes in 1958-59 by about £6,000,000 
as compared with 1957-58, hut savings would again accrue from 
reductions in the numbers of naval personnel and reserves and of 
civilian employees. Other economies would bo achieved by the 
closure of certain naval establishments [see below], further reductions 
in material stocks, roducod requirements for new equipment and 
for ship repairs and refits, and reorganization and reduction of 
services generally. Savings would also be made by revision of the 
programmes of now works and of stores and equipment, and by 
improved oo-ordination of naval requirements with those of the Army 
and R.A.F. As regards research and development, the rising expen- 
diture on nuclear propulsion would be met by reductions in less 
urgent parts of the programme. 

General Policy. 

The Navy's main functions in the nuclear age were described as 
(1) tlio maintenance of the freedom of the seas ; and (2) tho prompt 
handling of local situations which, if left uncontrolled, might lead to 
total war. Tho White Papor explained that the policy of diverting, 
where possible, tho available resources from shore support to the 
fighting ships had continued during 1957. “ This policy ” it stressed, 
“ will not only give the Fleet greater mobility and immediate 
readiness, but will ensure that . . . the reduction in tho number of 
seagoing ships will ho much less than the proportionate loss in 
manpower.'* 

The core of the Navy would remain the aircraft carriers, around 
which would be grouped supporting ships carrying tho latest weapons 
for dealing with air, surface, and underwater attacks, and able to 
act by themselves on detached services should tho need arise. There 
was no intention of maintaining any part of the Fleet for global war 
alone ; although a large proportion of ships had been assigned their 
duties in the maritime plans of NATO, each of them had its duties 
short of global war. “ Uncertainty about the course and direction of 
global war . . . does not therefore restrict the role, size, or shape of 
the future Navy.” 

Disposition of the Fleet. 

As tho responsibilities of Britain and the Commonwealth in the 
East wore “ particularly large and scattered,” stretching from Aden 
to Hong Kong and from Mombasa to New Zealand, it was intended 
to maintain continuously an aircraft carrier and supporting ships 
east of Suez and based on Hong Kong. These ships would have the 
necessary fighter and strike aircraft to afford them protection, to 
support ground operations, and to deal with submarine threats in 
tho event of a limited war m that area. Their ability to give assis- 
tance when necessary would be reinforced by the provision of a 
Commando carrier [see below] able, by means of helicopters, to 
land commandos far inland. 

In the Atlantic and Mediterranean, the interests of the U.K. and 
other NATO countries centred largely on the control of the oceans 
around which they were grouped. In view of the growing strength 
of the Russian submarine fleet, it was proposed that the Navy’s 
contribution to NATO should be predominantly in the anti- 
submarine role. It was intended to have two aircraft carriers at sea 
in the NATO area, supported by two cruisers and a number of 
destroyers, frigates, and submarines, with a third aircraft carrier in 
immediate reserve. Frigates would also be kept in the West Indies 
and the South Atlantic, and the Royal Navy would continue to 
maintain a ship in Antarctica. 

Composition of the Fleet. 

Aircraft Carriers. Those now in service comprised the Eagle, 
Ark Royal, and Bulwark, hut the two latter would be replaced 
during 1958 by Victorious and Centaur, now being modernized. In 
accordance with the fleet disposition policy described above. Bulwark 


would be deployed east of Suez during 1958 until rekeved by Albion 
(now refitting), when she would return for conversion to the role of 
Commando carrier. The White Paper added that Victorious was 
undergoing sea trials after being virtually rebuilt at Portsmouth ; 
when she rejoined the Fleet m August 1958 she would be ” one of 
the most up-to-date aircraft carriers m the world," with a fully 
angled deck, steam catapults, and the most modem launching 
control system. Her electronic equipment, of the most advanced 
design, included a high-powered radar set able to detect aircraft 
targets at considerable range and show their position simultaneously 
m range, bearing, and height, and also having a new display system 
making it possible to clarify the airborne target situation quickly 
and easily. This combination, which would enable the capabilities 
of the latest and next generations of aircraft to be exploited to the 
full, was believed to he m advance of anything achieved by other 
navies. In due course the Hermes (still under construction) and the 
Eagle (when modernized) would he of a similar standard. 

The Commando Carrier “ Bulwark.” When the conversion of 
Bulwark to a Commando carrier (the first such ship to be com- 
missioned m the Navy) had been completed, she would be deployed 
oast of Suez, together with a full strength commando and equipment. 
The Bulwark would carry sufficient stores and fuel to support the 
commando m active operations ashore, and would give the Royal 
Marines greater mobility and usefulness. She would he fully con- 
vertible to the anti-submarme role at short notice. 

Cruisers. The three Tiger class cruisers [see 15619 A] were nearing 
completion and the first should he ready by the end of 1958. 

Guided Missile Ships. Trial firings from H.M S. Girdle Ness of the 
ship-to-air guided missile Seaslug had achieved ** marked success ” 
in 1957. Four guided missile destroyers had been ordered and would 
he given the names of former “ County ” class cruisers — London , 
Hampshire , Devonshire , and Kent. 

Frigates. The programmes of convertmg destroyers to anti- 
submarme frigates had been completed, and the Navy now had 32 
frigates. Of the 44 m current building programmes, 17 had been 
completed (9 during 1957-58) and 14 were still under construction, 
including 5 expected to he completed during 1958-59. The first 
” general purpose ” frigate had been laid down. 

Submarines. During 1957 three more fast battery submarines of 
tho long-range Porpoise class had been launched, and throe others 
were expected to come into service during 1958-59. These would he 
the first submarines to join the Fleet operationally for 10 years, 
the high-tost peroxide submarines Explorer and Excalibur [see 
15619 A] being for experimental and training purposes. Since the 
war, however, a large number of older submarines had been 
modernized or converted. 

Much experimental work had been done (in association with the 
Atomic Energy Authority) on tho nuclear submarine Dreadnought , 
and design work was proceeding, making use of information made 
available by the U.S. Navy. To strengthen the links between the 
Admiralty, the Atomic Energy Authority, and the contractors, the 
former had appointed a Technical Chief Executive who would have 
executive control of the Dreadnought project. 

Aircraft. The first front-line squadron of Scimitars [see 15619 A], 
the Navy's first swept -wing aircraft, would be formed in June, and 
in due course this fighter would replace the Sea Hawk. Tho Scimitar 
would be followed by the Sea Vixen fighter, which would replace 
tho Sea Venom and eventually become tho principal long-range 
weapon of the Fleet's air defence system. Service trials of the Sea 
Vixen, which would be armed with the air-to-air guided missile 
Eirestreak and fitted with interception radar installation, would 
take place later in 1958. The first Blackburn N.A. 39 was also 
expected to fly in 1958. 

As regards helicopters, the British-built Whirlwind had come into 
service in the second half of 1957, and a squadron had already been 
embarked, with others under formation. Meanwhile the Wessex, 
a more powerful helicopter with a heavier load capacity, was being 
developed to replace the Whirlwind. Helicopters would he increas- 
ingly used to locate and destroy submarines, and it was planned to 
order more of them. 

Afloat Support. To increase the Fleet’s ability to operate over 
longer periods independently of shore bases, a ” Fast Fleet Replenish- 
ment Ship ” (the Retainer) had completed conversion and would 
shortly join the Fleet. A second ship (the Resurgent) was also 
being converted, and a fast freighter had been acquired for conversion. 

The Reserve Fleet. The policy of reducing the size of the Reserve 
Fleet and maintaining the more important ships in greater readiness 
would be continued. 

Abolition of Hast Indies Command. 

The East Indies Command would be abolished during 1958 and 
the Senior Naval Commander, Persian Gulf (at present subordinate 
to the C.-in-C., East Indies) would become an independent Com- 
mander. He would also act as naval deputy to the Commander, 
British Forces, Arabian Peninsula, and be responsible for naval 
forces in the Arabian Sea, Persian Gulf, Gulf of Aden, and Red Sea. 
The rem ain ing responsibilities of the C.-in-C., East Indies, would be 
divided between the C.-in-C., Far East, and the C.-in-C., South 
Atlantic and South America. 

The impending transfer of the Royal Malayan Navy from the 
Singapore Government to the Federation of Malaya would he marked 
by the abolition of the post of Flag Officer, Malaya, who had acted 
as naval adviser to the Governor of Singapore. His residual tasks 
would be taken over by the C.-in-C., Far East Station, 
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The Royal Dockyards and Shore Support. 

To ensure that the available resources of men and money were 
used to the best advantage, a thorough review had been carried out 
of the future needs of the Navy ashore, together with a careful 
examination of the future of the Royal Dockyards and naval air 
establishments, and of the structure of the Homo Command. As a 
result, it had been decided to abolish the Nore Command and to 
close H.M. Dockyards at Sheerness and Portland, the R.N. Aircraft 
Yard at DombristIe(N.B.), and five other air establishments. No other 
dockyards would he closed in the United Kingdom. Of the dockyards 
overseas, those at S ingap 01*0 and Gibraltar would bo retained ; 
the forthcoming closure of the Hong Kong dockyard had already 
been announced [see 15894 D]; and the future of the dockyard at 
Malta would bo decided after consultation with the Maltose Govern- 
ment isee 15972 A]. 

The consequences of these decisions would he as follows : 

(1) The Nore Command and the post of C.-m-C., The Nore, would 
ho abolished and the C.-in-C.’s present functions (in both his national 
and NATO capacities) transferred to other authorities by April 1, 
1961. Responsibility for naval establishments remaining m the 
Command area would be allocated to another Command. 

(2) Sheemess Dockyard would he run-down by April 1960, but 
before closure every effort would he made to dispose of the yard to 
industrial or commercial interests. Of the 2,500 industrial and 
non-industrial staff employed, about 1,100 were established, and as 
many of these as possible would be absorbed into Chatham Dockyard. 
The balance (mostly unestablished employees) would be reduced by 
normal wastage and discharge. The R.N. Base (H.M.S. Wildfire) 
and the Chart and Boom Defence Depots at Sheerness would bo 
closed at the same time. 

(3) Chatham Dockyard would he retained, hut by April, 1961, 
H.M. ships would normally he refitted there with only key personnel 
on board. The barracks and other naval establishments at Chatham 
would be closed or transferred as follows : R.N. Barracks — to be 
closed by April 1961 ; R.N. Supply and Secretariat School (H M.S. 
Ceres) — to be housed in Chatham Barracks for at least two years 
and then moved (probably to Portsmouth) ; Mechanical Training 
Establishment — to be transferred (probably to Portsmouth) by 
September 1960 ; R.N. Hospital — to cease as such by April 1961 ; 
Chatham Torpedo Depot and Gnnwharf Workshops — to be closed 
by the end of 1958 , the armaments depots at Upnor, Lodge Hill, 
and the Isie of Grain, and Chatham Gnnwharf storehouses — to he 
closed by 1963. 

In the Medway area as a whole the total number of industrial 
and non-industrial employees would be reduced by normal wastage 
and discharge by about 2,700 over the next three years. 

(4) Portland Dockyard would he run-down by July 1959, but a 
naval base would be retained at Portland in support of local estab- 
lishments and H.M. ships using the harbour. 

In addition, all research and development establishments dealing 
with underwater weapons, including the Torpedo Experimental 
Establishment at Greenock, would he concentrated at Portland. 
Most of the concentration would he carried out in the first quarter of 
1959, but the Torpedo Experimental Establishment would not 
leave Greenock until the end of 1959. The R.N. Torpedo Depot, 
Weymouth, would then he closed, hut its facilities and most of its 
staff would he available for the T.E.E. The Admiralty Gunnery 
Establishment, Portland, would he transferred in 1959 to Portsdown, 
near Portsmouth. 

The White Paper explained that the effects of the reorganization 
on civilian employment at Portland could not he precisely estimated. 
Of 1,600 industrial and non-industrial employees at the dockyard, 
most established men would remain employed in the area, hut 
200-300 would be offered transfers to Admiralty work elsewhere, 
and about 700 unestablished employees would be gradually reduced 
by normal wastage or discharge. At the Torpedo Experimental 
Establishment, Greenock, which employed some 750 persons, about 
200-300 unestablished employees would be reduced by normal wastage 
discharge, but all established staff would be offered transfers to 
other establishments. 

(5) The Home Air Command would he concentrated in larger 
groups at fewer bases, and six air establishments would be closed 
over the next three years, In addition to the air stations at Anthom 
and Stretton already closing. 

These establishments would be : the Aircraft Repair Yard, 
Donibristle (which was unsuitable for the latest aircraft) ; the R.N. 
Air Stations at Ford (Sussex), Bramcote (Warwickshire), Eglinton 
(Co. Down), and Brawdy (Pembroke — to he kept in reserve) ; and 
the Air Electrical Training Establishment at Worthy Down (near 
Winchester). All these would he closed in 1959 except Brawdy and 
Worthy Down, which would be closed in 1960 and 1961 respectively. 

R.N. Air Stations would be retained at Yeovilton, Lossiemouth, 
Culdross, Abbotsinch, Arbroath, and Lee-on-Solent, and aircraft 
yards at Belfast and Fleetlands. A small part of the Home Air 
Command task would he accommodated at the R.N. Air Station 
Halfar (Malta). 

The White Paper explained that every effort would be made to 
dispose of the Donibristle repair yard to industrial or commercial 
interests. Of the 1,400 staff employed, as many established men as 
Possible would be absorbed into Rosyth Dockyard, but about 700 
unestablished employees would have to be reduced by normal 
wastage or discharge. About 900 unestablished employees would be 
similarly affected at the other air establishments named. 


Smaller reductions and reorganizations, already effocted or 
decided on, included : (a) the withdrawal from Germany of the Elbe 
and Rhino squadrons ; (b) tho amalgamation of the small craft 
supporting the Fleet and shore establishments into a single Port 
Auxiliary Service ; (c) further reductions in storage depots ; ( d ) a 
reduction of training establishments to conform to the decrease in 
naval personnel. 

Strength of the Fleet. 

The present strength of tho Royal Navy was given as follows : 

Ships in the Operational Fleet, or preparing for service: Total 145, 
including 4 aircraft carriers, 6 cruisers, 24 destroyers, 30 frigates, 
2 despatch vessels, 1 fast minelayer, 1 notlayer, 39 submarines, 
28 minesweepers, 5 coastal craft, and 5 landing vessels. 

Ships engaged on trials and training : Total 54, including 1 guided 
missile ship, 1 cruiser, 2 destroyers, 21 frigates, 24 minoswoopors, 

2 coastal craft, and 3 landing vessels. 

Fleet support and auxiliaries : 46 vessels. 

Ships in reserve or in dockyards for refit, modernization, or con- 
version : Total 357, including 5 aircraft carriers, 8 cruisers, 1 battle- 
ship, 30 destroyers, 54 frigates, 2 fast minelayers, 18 submarines, 
156 minesweepers, 19 coastal craft, H landing vessels, 1 notlayer, 
1 destroyer depot ship, 1 submarine depot ship, 1 repair ship, 8 
maintenance ships, 1 survey ship, 2 controlled minelayers, 30 boom 
defence vessels, and 5 degaussing vessels. 

Naval Construction. 

Ships completed during 1957*58 comprised 1 submarine, 9 frigates, 
12 coastal and 8 inshore minoswoopors, 7 fast patrol boats, and 1 
seaward dofenco boat. 

Ships under construction on March 31, 1958, would comprise : 
1 aircraft carrier, 3 cruisers, 5 submarines, 14 frigates, 13 coastal 
minesweepers, 12 inshoro minoswoopors, 3 inshore survey craft, 

3 fast patrol boats, 1 seaward dofenco boat, and 2 boom defence 
vessels. 

Research and Development, 

In addition to tho development work on tho atomic submarine 
Dreadnought [see above], investigations wore in hand with a view to 
la) the development of counter-measures against submarines having 
increased underwator speed ; (b) the provision of automatic means 
for handling tactical information in warships, leading to greater 
speed in handling and a saving in manpower. 

Tho decision to combine at Portsdown tho Admiralty Signal and 
Research and Admiralty Gunnery Establishments [see above] would 
enable tho design and development of ship-borne gunnery and 
guided-misHiio systems to be carried out In one establishment. In tho 
international field, much progress had boon achieved through the 
U.S. Mutual Weapons Development Programme, which had enabled 
Britain to introduce several valuable new weapons into service ; 
moreover, in conformity with agreements reached in the Western 
European Union, bilateral discussions had started with France, 
Holland, and Western Germany regarding certain naval projects. 

Manpower. 

Regular Recruiting. The Whito Papor estimated that about 
6,900 recruits would be obtained in 1957-58, or about 15 per cent 
fewer than in 1950-57. To provide tho manpower needed for the 
reduced Navy now planned, an average annual entry of about 8,000 
reoruits would be needed over the next five years. 

National Service. The number of N.8. entrants was expected to be 
about 1,900 in 1957-58 and 1,100 in 1958-59. 

Women's Royal Naval Service. It was Intended to bring the 
number of W.R.N.S. up to their authorized complement of 3,000, 
requiring an annual recruitment rate of about 1,000. 

Premature Retirements. About 1,900 officers and 950 ratings 
and Royal Marine " other ranks" would bo prematurely released as 
part of the planned roduotlon in tho size of the Navy over the next 
five years. About 95 per cent of those concerned had already 
volunteered to retire. 

The Naval Reserves. To ensure the most economical use of 
training facilities, tho naval volunteer reserves wore being reor- 
ganized by bringing tho Royal Naval Reserve and tho R.N. Volunteer 
Reserve into one unified reserve to bo called ** The Royal Naval 
Reserve." For 1958-59 the strength of the new Itesorve was expected 
to he about 4,300 officers and 9,300 ratings, excluding about 1,800 
temporary officers fulfilling their National Service obligations. 

The Women’s R.N.V.R. would be reorganized on similar lines and 
re-named the ** Women’s Royal Naval Reserve," but the other 
Naval Reserves would continue unchanged. About 15,000 National 
Servicemen would bo discharging their liability to carry out part- 
time service in tho Royal Naval Special Reserve during 1958-59 ; 
the remainder of this Rosorvo would consist of men who, having 
completed both full and part-time National Service, wore enrolled 
in the Special List of the Reserves, for which no further training was 
required. 

Civilians in the Naval Service. The total Of Admiralty civilian 
staffs at April 1, 1958 was estimated at about 109,000, compared 
with about 181,000 a year before. The number was expected to fall 
by over 10,000 in 1958-59— a total reduction of well over 20,000 in 
two years. Three-quarters of the civilian staffs were employed in 
provision and maintenance of ships, weapons, equipment and stores, 
whilst 7,000 were engaged in research and development (against 
1,400 in 1939) and over 10,000 were employed in the support of the 
Fleet Air Arm. 
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Admiralty Organization for Materiel. - Administration of Royal 

Dockyards. - Additional Responsibilities for Fourth Sea Lord. 

The White Paper announced that the following measures 
were being put into effect as a result of the recommendations 
of the committee under Sir Barclay Nihill which had recently 
reviewed the organizations for handling Admiralty maUriel 
requirements and the administrative organization of the 
Royal Dockyards [see 14869 A]. 

(1) The Fourth Sea Lord had assumed responsibility tor the 
superintendence of the Royal Dockyards and maintenance in the 
Fleet, and would be known as “ Fourth Sea Lord and Vice- 
Controller.” 

(2) Those departments (exoept the H.Q. of the Royal Naval 
Scientific Service) whioh had previously reported direct to the 
Controller were being grouped together mto four departments, each 
under a Director-General, as follows : (a) a Ship Department, respon- 
sible for the production of ships, propelling machinery, and electrical 
installations ; (6) a Weapons Department, responsible for the design 
and production of weapons and radar and co mmun ications equip- 
ment ; (c) an Aircraft Department, responsible for exercising the 
Admiralty’s maUriel responsibilities for aircraft and their weapons 
and equipment, including maintenance and repair ; (d) a Dockyard 
and Maintenance Department, responsible for the repair and mainten- 
ance of the Fleet and for the organization and running of the dock- 
yards. The Director-General of this department would report direct 
to the Fouth Sea Lord. 

(3) In plaoe of the traditional structure based on three professional 
departments working directly under the Admiral Superintendent, 
each of the home dockyards would in future have a general manager 
with full authority for the administration and organization of 
productive work, but aotmg under the general direction of the 
Admiral Superintendent. 

(4) The Admiral Superintendent would have general responsibility 
for the whole dookyard and the ships using it, as well as for discipline. 
1-Ie would be chairman of the dockyard Whitley Councils. 

(5) At each homo dookyard there would be four functional depart- 
ments, responsible respectively for planning, production, yard 
services, and personnel. Each would bo under a manager acting under 
the general direotion and oontrol of the dockyard’s general manager. 

(6) The Captain of the Dockyard would in future be known as 
“Naval Assistant and Queen’s Harbourmaster.” Ho would be relieved 
of his production work (which would be undertaken by the production 
manager), but would assume responsibility for ship berthing and 
mooring, and for boom defence and marine salvage work. 

(7) Dockyard servicing craft (i.e. tugs, launches, barges, and 
lighters, numbering over 1,000) would be brought into one pool and 
bo known as “ Port Auxiliaries,” under the general administration 
of the Director-General of Dockyards and Fleet Maintenance. At 
individual dockyards they would he under the direction of the Naval 
Assistant and Queen’s Harbourmaster. 

Adoption of Navy Estimates. 

The Navy Estimates were passed by the House of Commons 
on March 4 without a division. 

Mr. Robert Allan (Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty) 
referred to Russian progress in building up “ an extremely large 
and powerful Navy ” and to the transformation which would take 
plaoe in naval warfare as a result of the coming of the nuclear sub- 
marine. The Soviet Union, he said, had 500 submarines, 23 cruisers 
of the Sverdlov type [12,800 tonsl, a large number of destroyers and 
supporting ships, and a naval air arm of 3,500 aircraft. It was 
imperative that the Western Powers should make it plain that they 
were well able at least to contain this fleet. Within the NATO fleet 
the most effective contribution whioh the Royal Navy could make 
was by giving greater emphasis to anti-submarine work. 

Great advances had been made by the Royal Navy in nnder-water 
detection of conventional submarines, hut nuclear submarines 
would transform the position, and it might he that the most effective 
counter to the unclear submarine would he another nuclear sub- 
marine. The tactical superiority of nuclear submarines, whioh would 
bring about a “ revolutionary ” change in naval warfare, might he 
minimized by now defensive devioes, but their strategic value, 
especially when armed with Polaris missiles (now being developed 
in the U.S.A.), was “ invaluable.” The Polaris was said to have a 
range of 1,500 miles and could he armed with a nuclear warhead; 
nuclear submarines (which could carry 20 or more such missiles) 
would thus he able to place themselves within range of almost any 
target in the world with little fear of detection or counter-attack. 

As regards defence against hostile submarines in general, Mr. Allan 
stated that the Navy’s modem anti-submarine vessels were fitted 
with an under-water detection and attack system developed since 
the war ; that the technique of attack from the air by helicopters 
had also been developed; and that the Navy’s submarines were 
playing an ever more important anti-Bubmarine role. 

Other recent developments in connexion with the Royal 
Navy are summarized below : 

Recommissioning of H.M.S. Victorious. The aircraft carrier 
Victorious , referred to In the White Paper, rejoined the Fleet on 
Jan. 14, 1958, after a refit and modernization lasting about seven 
years, in which the ship was completely rebuilt above the hangar deck 
and her tonnage increased from 22,600 to about 32,000. 

Submarine Escape Apparatus. The Admiralty announced on 
Dec. 10, 1957, that the “ free escape” system, which enabled men of 
average fitness to rise to the surface from depths up to 250 ft. without 


breathing apparatus (see 15619 A), had been adopted as the standard 
method of escape from sunken submarines and had been fitted into 
all but a few submarines. The “ rescue bell ” method, which had 
been fitted experimentally in two submarines, had proved less 
satisfactory and had been abandoned. 

“Tribal” Class Names for Frigates. It was stated on Nov. 7, 
1957, that, at the instance of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Mountbatten 
(the First Sea Lord), who had close associations with the former 
** Tribal ” class destroyers, the class name would he revived for the 
11 “ general purpose ” frigates now on order. The first, already 
laid down by Messrs. Thorneycroft at Southampton, would he known 
as H.M.S. Gurkha. 

Disposal of Obsolete and Surplus Ships. It was announced (a) 
on Dec. 10, 1957, that the 35,000-ton battleships Anson and Duke 
of York had been sold to Shipbreaking Industries Ltd. (a subsidiary 
of the Metal Industries Group) and would he broken up ; ( b ) on 
March 10, 1958, that five aircraft carriers, five cruisers, and four 
destroyers — all at present m the Reserve Fleet-— would be disposed 
of as surplus to Naval requirements, as now foreseen. The ships, 
which would be either scrapped or sold to friendly navies, comprised 
the aircraft carriers Ocean , Theseus, Glory , Perseus and Unicom 
(varying between 12,265 and 14,750 tons and having neither angled 
flight decks nor a speed above 23 knots) ; the cruisers Liverpool and 
Glasgow (9,000 tons) and Bellona , Cleopatra , and Dido (5,000 tons) ; 
and the destroyers Zambesi, Zebra , Zephyr » and Savage. 

Naval Appointments. 

The following Naval appointments were announced in 
recent months : 

Vice-Admiral R. D. Watson, Fourth Sea Lord and Chief of 
Supplies and Transport, to succeed Sir Geoffrey Robson as C.-m-C., 
South Atlantic and South America, with effect from April, 1958 
(announced Nov. 22, 1957). 

Vice-Admiral Sir Gordon Hubback, Director of Dockyards, as 
Fourth Sea Lord and Vice-Controller in succession to Vice-Admiral 
Watson, with effect from January 1958 (announced Deo. 21, 1957). 

Vice-Admiral M. L. Power as Deputy Chief of Naval Staff and 
Fifth Sea Lord in succession to Vice-Admiral A. N. C. Bingley 
(announced July 24, 1957). 

Vice-Admiral R. G. Onslow as G.-in-C., Plymouth, in succession 
to Admiral Sir Mark Pizey, with effect from February 1958 (announced 
Nov. 28, 1957). 

[Corrigendum. It was erroneously stated in the last paragraph 
of report 15619 A that Admiral Sir Caspar John had been promoted 
to Admiral of the Fleet on Jan. 10, 1957. He was in fact promoted 
to Admiral rank on Jan. 8, 1957.] 

The Admiralty also announced on March 6 the appointment 
of Mr. A. J. Sims (50) to the new post of Director-General of 
Ships, created as a result of the internal reorganization at 
headquarters [see above]. On the retirement of Sir Victor 
Shepheard from the post of Director of Naval Construction 
later in 1958, Mr. Sims would also become head of the Royal 
Corps of Naval Constructors. 

The appointment of Mr. Rowland Baker as technical chief 
executive for the Dreadnought nuclear submarine project was 
announced on March 14. Mr. Baker (49), a wartime designer 
of landing craft, had been Assistant Director of Naval Con- 
struction. He will be responsible for close liaison between the 
Admiralty, the Atomic Energy Authority, and the contractors 
concerned, and will direct all departments and contractors 
participating in the project. — (Cmd. 871 - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15795 A 5 15701B ; 15619 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Music Library 
presented to British Museum by H.M. the Queen. 

It was announced on Nov. 27, 1957, that the Queen had 
presented the Royal Music Library to the British Museum, 
where it had been deposited on indefinite loan by Kong George V 
in 1911. 

The Royal Music Library contains over 7,000 pieces of musio 
ranging from the early 16th century to the end of the 19th, most of 
the collection having been brought together in the middle of the 
18th century. It includes 97 volumes of Handel autographs, the 
most extensive collection of works by one composer to be preserved 
in a single library anywhere in the world; important sources of 
English virginal music, and also a motet (Quam pulchra est) by 
Henry VIII ; string fantasias by Giovanni Coperario (musio tutor 
to the children of Janies I), an English composer who Italianized 
his name from John Cooper ; 66 of Purcell's major compositions, 
dating from the latter part of the 17th century ; and a collection of 
operas and other vocal works by Agostino Staff and, KappeUmeister 
at the Hanoverian Court at the end of the 17th century. About 
one-third of the compositions are in manuscript and the rest are 
printed. 

The Queen’s gift was made on the bicentenary of the 
presentation of the Old Royal Library by King George II. 
The market value of the Royal Music Library is estimated at 
several hundred thousand pounds. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. British Museum, 15499 JR' 
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A. FRANCE - YUGOSLAVIA. — French Seizure of 
Arms Consignment from Yugoslav Ship off Algerian 
Coast. - Yugoslav Protest rejected by France. 

The 5,000-ton Yugoslav freighter Slovenija , which was sus- 
pected of carrying a consignment of arms for the Algerian rebels, 
was intercepted by French warships off the Algerian coast on 
Jan. 18 while on her way from Rijeka (Fiume) to New York 
via Casablanca. She was escorted to Oran, and subsequently 
allowed to proceed on her voyage after the arms found on 
board had been unloaded. 

The consignment consisted of 55 tons of arms and 95 tons of ammu- 
nition, valued at over 2,000,000,000 French francs (about £1,700,000). 
The inventory given by the French authorities was as follows : 

4.000 Mauser rifles, 1,500 Czech automatic pistols, 1,000 German 
maohine pistols, 200 machine guns, 48 bazookas, 15 mortars, 1,002,000 
cartridges for maohine-pistols, 202,000 cartridges for automatic pistols, 

998.000 other cartridges, 330 Bangalore torpedoes, 100 Bangalore 
primers, 6,000 mortar shells, and 2,000 anti-tank rocket charges. 
The arms would have been sufficient to equip five or six battalions. 
The Bangalore torpedoes were bolieved to be intended for blowing 
gaps in the barbed-wire defences erected by the French Army along 
the Algerian frontiers with Tunisia and Morocco. 

According to the Slovenija" s manifest, the cargo was to have 
been debvered to a Casablanca agent, M. Mohammed Laraki, 
acting on behalf of the Government of the Yemen ; the 
Yemeni Government radio, however, was reported on Feb. 1 
to have officially denied all knowledge of it. A consignment of 
seven tons of arms and 71 tons of ammunition had previously 
been delivered to M. Laraki on Aug. 8 by another Yugoslav 
ship, nominally for transmission to Saudi Arabia, but had 
been seized by the Moroccan police. 

On Jan. 20 the Yugoslav Government lodged a protest against 
the interception of the Slovenija and the seizure of the arms with 
the French Ambassador in Belgrade (M. Brouslra) demanding 
their immediate restitution and reserving Yugoslavia’s right 
to claim damages. A similar protest by the Yugoslav 
Ambassador in Paris was rejected by M. Pineau, the French 
Foreign Minister. A statement issued in Belgrade by the 
official Tanjug Agency said that the Slovenija was 45 miles 
off the Algerian coast when she was intercepted, and claimed 
that the seizure of the arms would have been illegal “ even if 
it had happened in French territorial waters, because even 
there ships have the right of innocent passage.” French 
Government spokesmen, however, pointed out that France 
had claimed the right in December 1956 to stop ships suspected 
of carrying arms up to 50 miles from the North African coast, 
and that no objection had been raised by any foreign Govern- 
ment. A later Tanjug statement (Jan. 23) said that the 
Slovenija had been stopped when 65 miles from the coast, 
according to information received from her captain. 

M. Pineau told the Press on Jan. 20 that the French Govern- 
ment knew that the arms had been purchased in Prague 
about Nov. 15 by Idriss Ben Said, a “ notorious arms dealer ” 
and an agent of the National Liberation Front (F.L.N.) ; he 
added that the claim that the consignment was destined for 
Yemen proved “ with certainty ” that those handling it must 
have had “ at least some doubts ” with regard to its true 
destination, as “ it seems very difficult to go from Fiume to 
the Yemen by way of Casablanca.” An F.L.N. spokesman in 
Morocco denied all knowledge of the person named by M. 
Pineau, and declared that the F.L.N. had never purchased 
arms abroad at any time. The Moroccan Foreign Minister, 
M. Balafrej, stated on the same day (Jan. 21) that no permis- 
sion had been given for the import of the arms, which would 
have been seized by the Moroccan police if they had been 
landed. M. Broustra was informed by the Yugoslav Foreign 
Ministry that the Yugoslav shipping company had agreed to 
handle the cargo on behalf of a Zurich firm named F61ix ; 
this was confirmed in the Swiss National Council on Jan. 31 
by Herr Markus Feldmann (head of the Swiss Department of 
Justice and Police), who said that this firm was known to have 
handled consignments on account of East European countries, 
and bad been under observation for several years. 

(Le Monde, Paris - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. Arms Traffic, 15277 C.) 

B. PERSIA. — Formation of Nation Party. 

The Persian Prime Minister (Dr. Egbbal) announced on 
Feb. 17 the official formation of a Government majority party 
under the name of the Nation Party. He stated that the party 
bad been formed on the Shah’s orders with a view to estab- 
lishing a two-party political system, and that it would be 
beaded by himself (Dr. Eghbal). An Opposition People’s 
Party was formed in May 1957.— (Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15591 C.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Successful Launching of 
Vanguard Earth Satellite into Orbit. - Failure of 
Previous Vanguard and Second Explorer Launchings. 

The second American earth satellite to orbit the earth was 
successfully launched by a Navy Vanguard rocket from Cape 
Canaveral (Florida) at 7.10 a.m. local time on March 17. 
The satellite (a 6-inch sphere the size of a grape-fruit) weighed 
3£ lb. and contained two miniature radio transmitters. It 
was at first given the name Vanguard J but it was subsequently 
announced that it would be called Beta 1958— the name given 
to it by officials connected with the International Geophysical 
Year programmes. 

Dr. John P. Hagen, director of the Vanguard project, said 
in a press statement that both the satellite and the third stage 
of the launching vehicle (a rocket 4 ft. long and nearly 50 lb. in 
weight, which ejected the sphere from its nose when it reached 
the required height) were circling the earth at between 

18,000 and 19,000 m.p.h., the rocket orbiting about a mile 
from the satellite. According to early calculations, the 
satellite’s farthest point from the earth (apogee) was 2,500 
miles— i.e. farther than the Army’s Explorer or either of the 
Russian Sputniks — and its minimum height 400 miles. It 
took about 135 minutes to circle the earth. Dr, Hagen said 
that it would be “a very long-life satellite ” and would 
probably remain in orbit from five to ten years. 

The Vanguard rooket — a much more advanced rocket than the 
Army’s Jupitcr-0 used to launch the Exp Zeror— consist o d of throe 
stages. The first stage carried the satellite to an altitude of about 
35 miles at 3,700 m.p.h. ; the second stage carried it up to 138 miles 
at 9,000 m.p.h., before “ coasting ” to the orbit point 300 miles up ; 
and the third stage of the rocket took over when the satellite was 
in orbit. 

Of the two transmitters in the satellite, ono is poworod by solar 
batteries (drawing their power from the rays of the sun and operating 
only in sunlight) and sends out signals on a frequency of 108.3 
megacycles ; it is expected to continue in operation for " a long long 
time.” The second transmitter, powered by ordinary batteries, 
broadcasts constantly at 108 megacycles and is expected to continue 
for about two weeks. Dr. Hagen said that it would bo possible to 
determine the temperatures inside and outside the satellite from the 
information transmitted. 

The successful launching of the Vanguard satellite into 
orbit followed two previous failures— the first one on Dee. 6 
[see 15080 E] and the second on Feb. 5. 

On the latter oooasion the Vanguard had boon successfully launched 
and, according to the U.S. Navy’s announcement, had risen to 
several thousand feet when it “ deviated to the right and broke into 
two pieces, at which time the range safety o [floor destroyed it.” As 
a result, the two parts of the shattered missile fell flaming into tho 
sea. It was subsequently explained that tho Vanguard bad failed 
60 seconds after launching bocauso of “ small irregularities ” in tho 
control section of tho first stage ; thoso had ** caused the engine to 
deflect far to the right, and tho resultant abnormally high forces 
caused the rooket to break in tho middle.” 

A second Jupiter ~C rocket with another Explorer satellite 
was fired at Cape Canaveral at 1.28 p,m. local time on March 5, 
but after a successful launching no further signals from it were 
received. A joint statement by the U.S. Army and the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, issued on March 0, said that scientists 
had reported that the fourth-stage rocket (a 40-in. tube) had 
failed to ignite and that it was “ now certain that orbiting 
was not achieved.” 

The statement continued : ” Tho reason for tho failure of tho 
automatic ignition system to ignite tho last stage, after aU throe 
stages had functioned perfectly. Is not known and will probably bo 
very difficult to determine. Lacking the additional velocity which 
should have been contributed by tho last stage, the satellite behaved 
as an ordinary surface -to -surf auo missile. Htnoo it was not protected 
against re-entry heat conditions, it probably burned up upon 
re-entering the atmosphere at a range of approximately 1,900 
miles.” 

Whe mtemte was almost exactly the same as Explorer X hut 
weighed 32.4 lb. (about ono lb. more than Explorer X), as it carried 
slightly heavier instruments.] 

n 5 ter TT the successful launching of the Vanguard satellite, a 
White House statement said that it was 44 part of a series of 
tests which will be conducted prior to the launching of satellites 
as part of the U.S. participation in the International Geo- 
physical Year.” 


jjr. riagen said there would be seven attempts to launch 
fun-scale satellites during the remainder of the I.G.Y. The 
first two of these would be 20 in. across and weigh 21J lb. ; 
the third would be only 13 in. in diameter, but would have a 
special exterior so that magnetic measurements could be made. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 44 Explorer” Satellite 15993 A.) 
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A. INDONESIA. — “Provisional Government ” set 
up in Central Sumatra. - Rising in Northern Celebes. - 
Government Military Action against Rebels. - President 
Sukarno’s Tour of Asia and Middle East. 

A 44 Provisional Government ” headed by Dr. Sjafruddin 
Prawiranegara, the former Governor of the Bank of Indonesia, 
was proclaimed on Feb. 15 by the Central Sumatran Revolu- 
tionary Council (the 44 Banteng Council ” headed by Lieut.- 
Colonel Achmed Hussein), after the Indonesian Government 
had rejected an ultimatum demanding its resignation. Central 
Sumatra had been one of the areas which for some time had 
demanded greater local autonomy, a fairer share of the national 
revenue and of the proceeds of their own exports, and a strictly 
non- Communist Government in Jakarta [see 15421 A]. The 
continued deterioration in the relations between the Central 
Government and the military administration in Central 
Sumatra was attributed to the interruption of inter-island 
traffic caused by the taking over in December of the Royal 
Dutch Packet Navigation Company (K.P.M.), which had 
compelled the provincial administrations to organize barter 
trade in rubber, tea, coffee, copra, and other products with 
Malaya and Singapore in return for rice, consumer goods, 
and equipment. Fears of increasing Communist influence in 
Java, and dissatisfaction at the continued non-participation of 
Dr. Hatta in the Government, were also believed to have been 
contributory factors. 

During January a number of prominent political figures 
openly associated themselves with the Revolutionary Council, 
including two former Premiers, Dr. Mohammad Natsir and 
Dr. Burhanuddin Harahap, and two former Finance Ministers, 
Dr. Sjafruddin Prawiranegara and Dr. Sumitro Djojohadi- 
kusumo. [Dr. Natsir, Dr. Harahap, and Dr. Sjafruddin are 
members of the Masjumi, and Dr. Sumitro is a Socialist.] 
Several senior military officers also took refuge m Central 
Sumatra, among them Colonel Lubis, the former Deputy 
Chief of Staff, who had been evading arrest since the failure 
of his attempt in November 1956 to lead a military coup in 
Java (see 15421 A) ; Colonel Simbolon, leader of the abortive 
coup in North Sumatra in December 1956 (see 15421 A) ; 
and Colonel Djambek, a former staff officer. 

Dr. Sjafruddin Prawiranegara had gone to Sumatra on leave in 
December, and refused to return to Jakarta when summoned by the 
Government. In an open letter to President Sukarno, published on 
Jan. 22, ho expressed the opinion that there were only two ways to 
restore de facto authority over the whole of Indonesia — either by 
establishing “ a national Government which is not only strong 
but has authority and has been formed according to the Constitu- 
tion,” or by asking for Soviet add. He rejected the latter alternative, 
however, and appealed to all “ patriots ” to safeguard Indonesia 
from becoming a “ Soviet satellite.” He was subsequently dismissed 
from his post as Governor of the Bank of Indonesia. 

President Sukarno, who was then visiting Tokio in the 
course of his foreign tour [see below], received the Indonesian 
military attach^ in Peking (Colonel Warouw) on Feb. 8. 
Dr. Sukarno denied reports that Colonel Warouw had presented 
him with an ultimatum threatening that a 44 free Republic of 
Indonesia,” with headquarters in Central Sumatra, would be 
proclaimed unless he consented to the formation of a new 
Government headed by Dr. Hatta, the former Vice-President ; 
he stated, however, that he would return to Indonesia sooner 
than he had intended. 

The Revolutionary Council, meeting at Padang on Feb. 9, 
approved an ultimatum calling on President Sukarno to 
dismiss Dr. Djuanda’s Cabinet within five days, to abandon 
his policy of 4 ‘ guided democracy,” and to appoint a new 
Government headed by Dr. Hatta and the Sultan of Jogjakarta 
(a former Defence Minister, who resigned in 1958 after the 
failure of a military coup in which he was allegedly implicated 
—see 12744 A). If President Sukarno failed to comply with 
these demands, the Council would regard themselves as no 
longer bound to obey him as Head of State. 

The Cabinet rejected the Council’s demands on Feb. 11 ; 
ordered the dishonourable discharge of Lieut.-Colonel Hussein 
and Colonels Lubis, Simbolon, and Djambek ; and placed the 
military forces in Central Sumatra under the direct command 
of the Chief of Staff, Major-General Nasution. In a broadcast 
on the following day General Nasution ordered the arrest of 
the four Colonels, whom he accused of complicity in the 
attempt to assassinate President Sukarno in November last. 

In view of the Government’s refusal to accept ifcs <| e mmffi s > 
the Revolutionary Council proclaimed a rival 4 Ptbi^ipnal 
Government” at Padang on Feb. 15. The p|©f^mation 
stated that the new “Provisional Government” would be 
prepared to make way at any time for a Government headed 


by Dr. Hatta and the Sultan of Jogjakarta, and that it would 
carry out its threat to withdraw its recognition of President 
Sukarno if such a Government were not formed within a 
reasonable time. The members of the “ provisional Govern- 
ment ” — which established its headquarters at Bukittingi (60 
miles north of Padang) — were Dr. Sjafruddin Prawiranegara 
(Premier and Finance), Colonel Simbolon (Foreign Affairs), 
Dr. Harahap (Defence and Justice), Colonel Djambek (Interior), 
Dr. Sumitro Djojohadikusumo (Commerce and Communica- 
tions), Mr. Mohammad Sjafei (Education, Culture, and Public 
Health), Mr. Saladin Sarumpaet (Agriculture and Labour), 
Mr. Abdulgani Usman (Social Welfare), Colonel Warouw 
(Reconstruction and Industry), Lieut.-Colonel Saleh Lahade 
(Information), and Mr. Mochtar Lintang (Religious Affairs). 

The position of Colonel Warouw, who was m Peking, and of 
Colonel Lahade and Mr. Lintang, who were m Macassar, remained 
at first obscure ; General Nasution asked them on Feb. 16 to state 
whether they had accepted their nomination, whilst Padang Radio 
appealed to them two days later to come to Sumatra to take up 
their posts. Lieut.-Colonel Lahade, as well as Lieut.-Colonel Sumual 
(the former military commander m East Indonesia, who m March 
1957 had headed the autonomous movement in that area — see 
15636 A), subsequently joined the rebel Government. It was 
announced in Jakarta at the beginning of March that they had been 
dishonourably dismissed from their posts. 

Immediately after its formation the rebel “ Government ” 
declared the Central Government’s assets abroad to be blocked, 
and the signatures of directors of the Bank of Indonesia to be 
invalid. The three oil companies operating in Sumatra — 
Caltex, Royal Dutch Shell, and Standard- Vacuum — were 
ordered to discontinue paying royalties to the Central Govern- 
ment and sending oil products from their refineries to Jakarta ; 
doubt was expressed in the British Press, however, as to the 
probable effectiveness of these measures, as only Caltex (which 
has no refineries in Sumatra) operates predominantly in the 
area under rebel control. A spokesman of Standard- Vacuum 
was reported on Feb. 17 to have stated that his company 
would continue to recognize the Central Government in 
Jakarta. On Feb. 19 the rebel 44 Government ” asked the 
K.P.M. to resume normal shipping operations between the 
Indonesian islands, and announced that one of the company’s 
ships then at Padang would be immediately released. 

Dr. Sjafruddin said on Feb. 15 that hie “Pro visional Government ” 
would pursue an independent foreign policy and would not be drawn 
into either of the conflicting Power blocs. On Feb. 18 the “Provi- 
sional Government ” announced that it had ordered Indonesian 
representatives abroad to communicate with it for instructions, 
and on Feb. 20 that it would send three representatives to Europe, 
Asia, and the U.S.A. respectively to explain its aims to foreign 
Governments. The post of European representative was accepted 
by Mr. Makatita, who had been Commercial Counsellor at the 
Indonesian Embassy in London until November 1957 ; because of 
his support for the rebel Government he was dishonourably dis- 
charged from the Indonesian Foreign Service on Feb. 21. 

Lieut.-Colonel Somba, commander in North Celebes, where 
a separate administration had been set up in January (see 
below), declared his support for the rebel 41 Government ” on 
Feb. 17, but no other commander followed his example. 
Conflicting reports on the attitudes of the military commanders 
in North and South Sumatra were received from Jakarta and 
Padang. The rebels claimed that the commanders in North 
and South Sumatra had promised their 44 benevolent neu- 
trality” and that those in South Sumatra and Atjeh had 
promised not to allow Government troops to cross their 
territory. The authorities in Jakarta, on the other hand, 
reported that the commander in North Sumatra had announced 
that he recognized only the Central Government, and had 
given warning that action would be taken against officials 
accepting orders from the rebel Government. Lieut.-Colonel 
Barlian (commander in South Sumatra) issued a statement 
on Feb. 18 appealing to both sides to avoid bloodshed, and 
on the following day a delegation left for Jakarta with his 
approval in an attempt to secure a peaceful settlement. 
A similar delegation from Atjeh was reported on Feb. 26 to 
be on its way to Jakarta. In South and South-East Celebes, 
West Java, Central Java, Borneo, and the Lesser Sunda 
Islands the military commanders announced their support 
for the Central Government. 

Claims by the rebels that 10 Moslem parties, including the 
Nahdlatul-’ Ulama (which is represented in the Central Government) 
and the Masjumi, had jointly declared their support for the “Provi- 
sional Government” were not confirmed in Jakarta. Mr. Mangjur, 
the chairman of the Parliamentary Defence Committee and a 
leading member of the NahdlatuJ^TIlamay issued a statement urging 
the Government to suppress the revolt, which he described as 
I ah act of high treason, whilst the Masjumi declared that it 
/ regarded both, the rebel Government and the Central Governments 
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Strong measures were taken by the Central Government to 
meet the threat from the rebels. The naval force stationed off 
the Sumatran coast was heavily reinforced, and on Feb. 17 
the ports of Padang and Teluk Bajur (Central Sumatra) and 
Mena do and Bitung (North Celebes) were declared closed. 
Air communications with North Celebes were suspended on 
the following day, and Dr. Djuanda announced on Feb. 21 
that an economic blockade would be imposed as one of the 
Government’s measures to subdue the rebels. 

General Nasution ordered the arrest of the members of the 
rebel Government on charges of treason, and also of Colonel 
Somba (his chief of staff) and two of his officials. He also issued 
an order banning all organizations and private councils repre- 
senting the dissident movements in the outer provinces, includ- 
ing the 44 Banteng Council,” the 64 Garuda Council ” set up by 
Colonel Barlian in South Sumatra, and the Permesta (“ universal 
struggle ”) movement founded by Lieut.-Colonel Sumual. 

President Sukarno returned to Jakarta from Tokio on 
Feb. 16, five days earlier than he had intended, and was 
greeted by enthusiastic crowds. He had talks on Feb. 18 with 
Mr. Suwirjo and Dr. Sukiman, the respective chairmen of 
the Nationalist Party and the Masjumi, and a two-hour 
meeting on Feb. 20 with Dr. Hatta. 

In a broadcast on Feb. 21, when be resumed bis Presidential 
functions. President Sukarno said that the efforts of a “ certain 
small group ” bad reached a climax in their attempt to impose their 
will upon the entire people. He claimed that the Central Government 
had unsuccessfully tried to find a peaceful solution and announced 
that it would deal with the new situation firmly and with all the 
means at its disposal, though it would seek to avoid the use of force. 

The Military Operations in Sumatra. 

Military operations began on the same day, when Govern- 
ment aircraft bombed a bridge at Painan, 43 miles south of 
Padang. The radio stations at Padang, Bukittinggi, and 

Menado (N. Celebes) 
were bombed and 
temporarily put out 
of action on Feb. 22 
(though Padang and 
Menado resumed 
broadcasting on 
March 1), and a 
number of other road 
bridges linking 
Central and South 
Sumatra were also 
attacked from the air. 
On Feb. 24 a ferry- 
boat on the Kampar 
river was sunk by 
aircraft, cutting com- 
munications between 
Padang and Pakan- 
baru, the centre of 
the Caltex oilfield ; 
further attacks were 
made on ferry-boats 
at various other 
points in Central 
Sumatra, including 
the town of Tratak 
Buluh, near Pakan- 
baru, between Feb. 27 
and March 1. An Air 
Force statement said 
that warning shots 
had been fired before 
each raid to enable 
the population to 
take cover. 

The Central Government announced on March 8 that further 
measures would be taken to quell the rebellion ; on the same 
day Government aircraft dropped leaflets over Padang 
announcing that a landing would be made in “ a very short 
time calling upon the population to clear obstacles from 
Padang airport and help in crushing rebel elements, and 
advising them to leave the town. Reports from Singapore 
suggested that Government troops were gathering in the Rhio 
(Riouw) archipelago — south of Singapore, and facing the east 
coast of Central Sumatra — which had previously been claimed 
by Jakarta tp have remained loyal to the Central Government. 
Several hundred Government troops were also reported to 
have occupied the large island of Bengkalis (off the east coast 
of Central Sumatra) on March 7, the rebel forces in the island 
withdrawing to the interior. 


On March 9 the Indonesian Government put more than 7,500 
square miles of airspace east of Sumatra and the Rhio archipelago 
“ out of bounds ” to all foreign aircraft — including the air base 
of Tinjang Pinang, whenoe it was believed Government aircraft 
had been attacking targets in Central Sumatra. This measure made 
it necessary for foreign airliners flying to and from Singapore and 
the Far East to make an 80 -mile detour. The Central Government 
also ordered the requisitioning of private aircraft and the conscrip- 
tion of all civilians skilled as aircrew, under throats of punishment 
for desertion in the event of non-compliance. 

In face of the threatened landings Dr. Sjafruddin Prawiranegara 
gave a warning on March 10 that the rebel Government would take 
steps to prevent the Government in Jakarta from controlling the 
oil ; “ we won’t blow up the wells,” he said, “ but there are other 
means.” Four days earlier Padang radio had announced conscription 
for all able-bodied men in view of the measures taken by the 
Jakarta Government. 

The Caltex Company announced on March 10 that it was suspending 
operations at its oilfield near Pakanbaru ; that no more oil would 
be sent to Sungei Pakning (the port at the mouth of the Siak River 
to which oil is normally sent from Pakanbaru by river tanker) ; 
that all the Company’s river tankers had been ordered to sail for 
Singapore ; and that the 50 families of Caltex employees living at 
Sungei Pakning and Dumai on the oast coast wore being evacuated 
to Singapore at the request of the Government in Jakarta. The 
company’s male employees, however, would remain at their posts. 
(There are over 600 men working for Caltex fix Central Sumatra, 
mostly American, British, and Indonesian, with an almost oqual 
number of dependants.] 

Army headquarters in Jakarta announced on March 11 
that the rebels had been cleared from Bengkalis, Selat Paniang 
(an island south of Bengkalis, also opposite the mouth of the 
Siak River), and Sungei Pakning (the oil terminal at the 
river mouth). The statement claimed that civil servants, the 
police, and the local population had proved to be loyal and 
had given full support to the Government. 

Th© Pakanbaru Operation#. 

In the early hours of March 12 bombers and lighters of the 
Indonesian Air Force attacked Pakanbaru in strength, after 
which 300 paratroopers were dropped on the nearby airport 
from Dakota aircraft ; after short hut bitter fighting the para- 
troops cleared the airport, thus making it possible for transport 
planes to land reinforcements. Padang radio claimed that the 
Central Government’s forces had met with 44 strong opposi- 
tion ” from the rebel forces, that many men on both sides had 
been killed in 44 intense fighting,” and that the situation was 
44 well in hand,” as the paratroopers had been surrounded by 
rebel forces. 

Indonesian Army H.Q. claimed on March 18 that the 
Government forces which had captured Pakanbaru airfield 
had occupied Pakanbaru itself in a swift operation with air 
support, and had advanced 15 miles west of the town. The 
rebels admitted that their forces had withdrawn to the out- 
skirts of Pakanbaru but claimed that 900 of their men had 
counter-attacked and that fierce fighting was going on, 
especially at the airfield. On the following day (March 14) 
Indonesian Army H.Q. announced that their forces were in 
complete control of Pakanbaru, its airfield, and the surrounding 
district, and had also occupied Dumai on the coast north-east 
of Pakanbaru. Dr. Djuanda stated in Jakarta on March 14 
that no evacuation of the oil employees would be necessary, 
and that the Caltex company could resume operations if it 
wished ; a message from the Caltex employees was received 
in Singapore stating that all was quiet in the area and that 
they needed no assistance. 

Jakarta radio claimed that its fighter aircraft had destroyed a 
rebel convoy wost of Pakanbaru on March 14 ; that the town of 
Siak Intpur (on the east coast) had been recaptured on March 16 ; 
and that its forces had reoocupied Indrapura (east of Pakanbaru) 
on March 18. It also claimed that 400 rebel troops had surrendered 
to Government forces in the Pakanbaru area up to March 17. Padang 
radio, on the other hand, claimed on March 16-17 that rebel forces 
had shot down four Government aircraft and destroyed two river 
craft bringing reinforcements up the Siak River. Nevertheless, it 
became clear that the Government’s grip on the east coast area at 
the mouth of the Siak River was tightening. 

It was stated in Singapore on March 19 that the Caltex Oil 
Company had decided to send hack the families which had been 
evacuated from Dumai and Sungei Pakning, in view of the restoration 
of peaceful conditions in the area ; 17 of the Company’s river tankers 
accordingly sailed from Singapore for Sumatra on March 22 with a 
number of women and children previously evacuated, 

Lieut.-Colonel Sukendro, the Indonesian Army’s Intelligence 
chief, stated on March 21 that the Government’s main task was now 
to safeguard the Caltex and Standard Vacuum oil properties in 
Central Sumatra; he alleged that an order to apply “scorched 
earth” pohoy to these properties had been signed by the rebel 
commander in the oil areas, but had been frustrated when Govern- 
ment forces rooaptured Pakanbaru on March 12. 
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Following the lifting of the rebel threat to Medan [see below], the 
Government's forces resumed their drive m the Sumatran oil 
areas. On March 23 it was stated that Government troops had 
occupied the townships of Kambin (the site of Caltex ins tallations) 
and Ayer Molek, and the airfield at Lapura ; on March 25 Jakarta 
radio said that there had been clashes near Sungei Darka, 60 miles 
south of Pakanbaru, m which 17 rebels had been lulled ; while on 
March 26 it was stated that Government forces had occupied Rengat 
(S.E. of Pakanbaru), the Standard Vacuum oil properties at Link 
(north of Rengat) and a nearby airfield, and Taluk, S.E of Tengat 
and about 100 miles oast of Padang as the crow flies. The recapture 
of Taluk marked the farthest penetration inland from Pakanbaru. 

Foreign correspondents’ dispatches on March 26 made it clear 
(a) that Government forces controlled the whole of Central S um atra 
along the east coast, and thence inland to the mountains in the 
west ; (6) that the loopholes for the rebels’ barter trade across the 
Straits of Malacca had been closed ; and (c) that the rebels were 
” boxed m ” along a narrow strip between the north-south mount ains 
and the Indian Ocean. The reports said that there had only been 
“ shadowy ” fighting and that losses were slight. In Pakanbaru 
itself everything was quiet, and Army supplies were reaching the 
town via the Siak River 

The Indonesian Government had stated on March 24 that the 
Caltex and Standard Vacuum companies had resumed operations 
m the oilfields round Pakanbaru. On March 25 the Gover nm ent 
lifted its ban on the airspace over the Rhio Archipelago. 

Military Operations in Medan Area. 

Meanwhile the rebellion had spread on March 16 to Medan, 
the capital of Northern Sumatra and the largest town in the 
island, with a population of about 260,000 Padang radio 
announced that Medan airport had been captured earlier the 
same day by Government units which had defected to the 
rebels, after severe fighting with the Air Force garrison at the 
airport. Padang radio also said that the rebel troops were 
commanded by a Major Namgolan ; that an agreement had 
been reached whereby Major Namgolan’s troops undertook 
not to make further attacks on the garrison provided Govern- 
ment aircraft and soldiers did not use the airfield for military 
purposes ; and that the city of Medan itself was under rebel 
control. The rebel units were stated to have been Sumatran 
troops several thousand men strong. No confirmation of the 
Medan fighting came from Jakarta, but Medan airport was 
suddenly closed to civil air traffic and Medan radio ceased 
broadcasting during the day ; when it resumed, it broadcast 
an announcement on behalf of Major Namgolan. 

On March 17, however, the rebel forces were reported to 
have withdrawal from Medan, and Indonesian Army Ii.Q. 
claimed that the city was again under the control of Govern- 
ment forces, which had recaptured Medan airport and had also 
reoccupied Belawandeli, the port of Medan. 

Jakarta Radio said that the officers of the rebel force which 
captured the city the previous day had been dismissed, and that 
General Nasntion had plaood ah military units at Medan under his 
direct command. Padang radio, however, denied the recapture of 
Medan ; it also ol&imed that the Atjeh district (in the far north of 
the island) had gone over to the rebels, and that fighting was going 
on there. This, however, was denied in Jakarta. 

From conflicting reports it appeared that the rebels wore still 
in the neighbourhood of Medan on March 19; on the following day 
fighting for the city was reported to have flared up again, and Medan 
airport was again closed to civil air traffic. Meanwhile Army and 
Air Force spokesmen in Jakarta announced on March 19 that a 
rebel convoy of 60 lorries and armoured cars had been destroyed by 
Mustang fighters near Pematang Siantar, 50 miles south of Medan, 
and that 50 rebels had been killed in a clash with Government forces. 
Padang radio, on the other hand, claimed on March 20 that the 
rebels had captured Pematang Siantar and that the loyalist garrison 
had fled, leaving their arms behind. 

The Indonesian Government claimed on March 21-23 that its 
forces advancing from Medan had isolated 300 men of Major 
Naingolan’s rebel forces at the edge of Lake Toba (100 miles south 
of Medan), and that a lorry convoy of 800 rebel troops had been 
attacked from the air. On March 25 the Government claimed that 
127 rebel officers and men had surrendered m that area, whilst 
Padang radio admitted that Prapat (70 miles south of Medan) had 
fallen to Government troops. 

With the permission of the Indonesian Government, the Dutch 
liner Oranje embarked 520 foreign nationals from the Medan area 
(about 300 Dutch, 200 Americans, and a small number of British) 
at Belawandeli on March 20, landing them at Singapore on the 
following day. 

Naval Operations off West Coast of Sumatra. 

Warships of the Indonesian Navy had meanwhile shelled 
various rebel-held areas on the west coast of Sumatra at 
intervals between March 7 and 14. Simultaneously with the 
landings at Pakanbaru on March 12, a Government corvette 
off Padang warned all ships in harbour that they would be 
destroyed unless they left immediately ; later there was an 
exchange of fire between the corvette and another small 


warship and rebel shore batteries. On March 13 Padang 
radio reported that there had been two bombardments of 
Padang by Government corvettes, claiming that shore batteries 
had scored hits on the vessels. Further shelling off Padang 
was reported on March 14. 

On March 16 Padang radio claimed that shore batteries had put 
out of action a Government corvette, which had been towed away 
by another warship, after the two vessels had shelled the town and 
damaged a hospital and a hank. Little was heard from this area on 
succeeding days, hut on March 21 the Danish ship Bretagne (2,784 
tons), carrying food and medical supplies provided by the Red Cross, 
was shelled and slightly damaged by an Indonesian corvette off 
Padang, no casualties being caused. A spokesman of the Bretagne's 
owners in Copenhagen stated that the Indonesian Government had 
allowed her to proceed to Padang, and that the shelling was due to 
a “ misunderstanding.” 

The Indonesian Navy announced on March 26 that mines had 
been laid along the West Sumatran coast from Painan to Pariaman — 
30 miles north and south of Padang respectively — and that the 
area had been closed to shipping. 

Alleged Arms Supplies to Rebels. 

Indonesian Army H.Q. m Jakarta alleged on March 13 
that the rebel forces at Pakanbaru had been receiving arms 
dropped by foreign aircraft, and stated that most of these 
arms had been captured by the Government forces The 
official Antara News Agency, quoting a “ war corresponde nt ” 
at Pakanbaru, said that the arms included a bazooka, a 
machine-gun, and three other guns, and were of American 
manufacture. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sukendro said on March 21 that arms had been 
dropped from an aircraft at Pakanbaru on Feb. 26 and March 12 — 
on the second occasion a few hours before the landing of Govern- 
ment paratroops at Pakanbaru airport. The Government troops 
had found A A. guns, bazookas, and 7 5 -mm. recoilless rifles, which, 
he said, had been bought m Formosa and were of American manu- 
facture. He could not say, however, that the Chinese Nationalist 
Government had supplied the arms, nor that they had been sent by 
the United States. He admitted that there was no evidence of the 
nationality of the aircraft (a DC-4) which had dropped the arms at 
Pakanbaru. 

International Repercussions of the Rebellion. 

Dr. Djuanda issued a statement on March 19 declaring 
that any foreign intervention in connexion with the Sumatran 
rebellion could lead to developments prejudicial to world peace, 
lie added : 

“ The Government will not allow the present Indonesian mternal 
conflict to be converted into a struggle for power between the 
Communists and the anti-Communist group. Equally, the Govern- 
ment will not allow the Indonesian situation, to be interpreted as a 
campaign against either the United States or the Soviet Union. If 
the rebellion in Indonesia is given belligerent rights by one party, 
it would follow that the other party would have every reason to 
recognize other rebellions, for instance m the case of the Malayan, 
Philippine, and Burmese rebellions. . .” 

[Dr. Djuanda’ s remarks followed a press statement by Mr. Dulles 
on March 13, after the meeting of the SEATO Council in Manila, 
in which he said that the State Department’s legal advisers were 
examining as “a precautionary measure” the question of recognition 
of tho Sumatran rebels as ** belligerents.”] 

The Malayan Government announced on March 18 that its 
policy was one of strict non-interference, as the situation 
concerned only the people of Indonesia. It added, however, 
that it would take a “ serious view ” of any infringement of 
the Federation’s sovereignty within its territorial waters — 
an apparent warning to the Indonesian Government not to 
conduct naval operations against the rebels based on its 
conception of the extension of Indonesian territorial waters 
(see 16043 A). 

The Australian Minister for External Affairs (Mr. Casey) 
said on Feb 16 that political developments in Indonesia must 
be regarded at the present stage as a domestic affair, but he 
hoped the Indonesian people would find a peaceful solution. 
Mr. Casey also said that Australia was “ interested in anything 
designed to curb the spread of Communism anywhere ” and 
was particularly interested in the stability and progress of her 
nearest neighbour, Indonesia, where she wanted to see a 
Government “ based on the will of the people and representative 
of democratic opinion.” 

In reply to a suggestion by Dr. Evatt (the Leader of the 
Opposition) that Australia should offer to mediate in the 
Indonesian dispute, Mr. Menzies announced on March 21 that 
the Government had decided against mediation because it 
took the view that intervention would not be welcomed by 
the Indonesian Government m what was a purely domestic 
affair. On the following day Mr. Casey declared, on his return 
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from the SEATO meeting, that although the Indonesian 
rebellion was causing much anxiety to SEATO member- 
countries, neither Australia nor SEATO planned to intervene 
in the Indonesian crisis. 

Separatist Movements in Celebes and the Moluccas. 

The military authorities in North Celebes severed relations 
on Jan. 1 with the administration in Macassar (capital of 
Celebes), and on Jan. 7 declared North Celebes a separate 
province with Menado as its capital. Press reports suggested 
that this movement was not generally supported by the civil 
population, and 2,000 civilians and two Army platoons in 
Central Celebes were reported to have left their towns and 
villages several days beforehand in protest against the local 
military leaders’ support for the Permesta movement. On 
the island of Ternate (in the North Moluccas) troops of the 
North Celebes command clashed with the local police on Dec. 31, 
some civilians and soldiers being killed. The Moluccas military 
command declared the North Moluccas a closed area for sea, 
land, and air traffic on Jan. 7, and two troopships sent to 
Ternate by the North Celebes command were seized by a 
gunboat despatched from Ambon, in the South Moluccas. 

An Army spokesman in Jakarta reported on Jan. 0 that 
2,000 members of the revolutionary “ Republic of the South 
Moluccas ” movement had surrendered on the island of Ceram, 
following widespread dissensions in the ranks of the movement. 
Ten Army officers and civilians had previously been arrested 
at Ambon in December on a charge of conspiring to overthrow 
the provincial Government. 

President Sukarno’s Tour. 

President Sukarno left Jakarta on Jan. 6 for a six- weeks’ 
tour of Asian countries and the Middle East, accompanied by 
the Foreign Minister, Dr. Subandrio. After spending six days 
in India, during which he had informal talks with the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, he flew to Cairo for discussions with 
President Nasser ; a joint commumqud (Jan. 16) stated that 
President Nasser had reaffirmed Egypt’s full support for the 
Indonesian claim to Dutch New Guinea. On Jan. 17-1 A 
President Sukarno and Dr. Subandrio visited Belgrade as the 
guests of President Tito. A communique issued at the end of 
the visit announced that a joint commission for the promotion 
of economic relations between Yugoslavia and Indonesia 
would soon be established, and that measures would be taken 
to increase trade between the two countries, u including the 
sale of certain military equipment by Yugoslavia to meet the 
needs of the Indonesian forces.” It was stated that President 
Tito had accepted an invitation to visit Indonesia in 1958. 

After a brief visit to Syria, where he had talks with President 
Kuwatly, President Sukarno flew to Karachi on Jan. 20 for a 
four-day visit to Pakistan. A communique issued on Jan. 23 
said that President Sukarno and President Mirza had 
reaffirmed their faith in the principles of the U.N. Charter 
and the resolutions of the Bandung conference ; that closer 
commercial and cultural relations between the two countries 
would be developed ; and that President Mirza would visit 
Indonesia at a future date. President Sukarno next flew to 
Colombo for discussions with the Ceylonese Premier, Mr. 
Bandaranaike, A statement issued on Jan. 24 reaffirmed 
Ceylon’s support for Indonesia’s claim to Dutch New Guinea ; 
appealed for the admission of Communist China to the U.N. and 
for high-level negotiations on disarmament and control of 
nuclear weapons ; and announced that Mr. Bandaranaike 
had accepted an invitation to visit Indonesia. 

On Jan. 24-26 President Sukarno visited Rangoon, where 
the Burmese Premier (U Nu) gave him an assurance of Burma’s 
support for the Indonesian claim to Dutch New Guinea. 
After a three-day visit to Bangkok, President Sukarno con- 
cluded his tour with a more prolonged visit to Japan ; in 
view of the situation in Indonesia, however, he curtailed his 
visit and returned to Jakarta on Feb. 16, as stated above. 
(Indonesian Embassy Press Office, London - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - Indian 
and Pakistan High Commissioners’ Offices, London - Ceylon 
Government Information Dept. - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 
(Prev. rep. Indonesia, 16043 A 5 15931 A 5 1580a A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Viscount Simon appointed 
Chairman of Port of London Authority. 

_ The Port of London Authority announced on Jan. 30 that 
Viscount Simon, who would shortly relinquish his office as 
president of the U.K. Chamber of Shipping, had been unani- 
mously elected to succeed the late Viscount Waverley (see 
15063 A) as chairman of the P.L.A. (Times) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Increase in National 
Health Service Contributions. - Implementing Legisla- 
tion. - Increased Cost of Health Service. 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced in the House of Commons on Feb, 18 that the 
weekly contributions of employees under the National Health 
Service would be increased from July 1 by 6d. (men), 4d. 
(women), and 2d. (juveniles), with an increase of 2d. in each 
case from the employer. 

The Chancellor explained that the increasing cost of the Health 
Services had caused the Government particular concern. When the 
N.H S. was instituted in 1948, the gross cost was expected to be 
£175,000,000 and the share borne by the Exchequer £126,000,000. 
Those expectations had boon immediately falsified, and the cost had 
risen greatly from the start ; as a roBult, the gross cost for 1958-59 
was estimated at £740,000,000, of which the Exchequer’s share, at 
existing contribution rates, would bo £555,000,000. This was ovor four 
times as much in money tonus and three times as much in roal terms 
as was originally contemplated, and represented a higher proportion of 
tho total than envisaged at the outsot. The Government had decided 
that tho whole of this vastly increased charge could not be borne by 
the Exchequer, and that it was necessary to increase contributions ; 
tho increases would yield about £24,000,000 next year and£32, 000,000 
m a full year. Evon on tho basis of the higher contributions, employees 
and employers together would still bo paying under 20 per cent of 
tho gross cost of the service — i.o. less than tho proportion originally 
proposed. 

The National Health Service Contributions Bill, giving 
effect to the increases, received a second reading in the House 
of Commons on March 5. 

Mr. Derek Walker-Smith (Minister of Health) said that the total 
cost of tho National Health Horvieo had risen from £452,000,000 in 
1949-50 (its first full year) to an estimated £740,000,000 in 1958-59. 
About £200,000,000 of tho inoroaso was duo to inflation, and tho 
actual amount of tho inoroaso, when adjusted to real values, was 
about £80,000,000. Ovor 50 per cent of tho estimated cost of tho 
N.IT.S. in 1958-59 represented hospital administration (mainly 
wages and tho cost of ordinary commercial commodities), but 
£74,000,000, or 10 per cent, was for drugs. Tho size of tho drug bill 
represented both tho high level of general costs and tho special costs 
of research and development work carried out on now and improved 
drugs ; attempts wore being made to limit its size by influencing 
doctors’ proscription habits and curbing manufacturers’ prices. 
Most proprietory drugs were covered by on agreement negotiated 
in 1957 for a trial period of throe years, and a committee had been 
sot up last summer to investigate Its working. Mr. Walker -Smith 
added that the present average cost of a prescription was 6s. 

Labour Members opposing the Bill Included Dr. Edith Summcrskill, 
who called ita M panic moamiro ” which would ” ploco an additional 
burden on tho poorest in the country,” and Mr. Hilary Marqunnd, 
who gave a warning that it might well prove ” an Inflationary move” 
by encouraging fresh wage claims. 

The second reading was given by 308 votes to 252 after 
Dr. Charles Hill (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster) had 
pointed out. that at present contributions covered only 
£13,000,000 of the £74,000,000 drug bill -which itself did not 
include drugs prescribed in hospitals. The third reading was 
given on March 24 by 307 votes to 237.— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15397 A.) 

C. PAKISTAN - PERSIA. — Agreement on Commerce, 
Transit Trade and Domiciliary Rights. 

A reciprocal agreement on commerce, transit trade, and the 
rights of domicile was signed in Karachi on Feb 5 by the 
Pakistani and Persian Governments, 

Under the agreement the nationals of either country will be 
granted most -favoured-nation treatment In the other as regards 
movable and Immovable property and the import and export of 
goods. They will also b© permitted to establish commercial, indus- 
trial, trading, banking, and insurance organizations on a reciprocal 
basis, and will enjoy in the host country the same protection as that 
country’s own nationals with regard to thoir persons and property. 
The agreement also allowed freedom of transit for goods moving 
from one country through the other to third countries, and laid 
down certain routos for suoh transit trade. 

The agreement is valid for three years in the first instance* 
and may be automatically renewed for further three-year 
periods unless six months' notice of termination is given by 
either country . —(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16023 A.) 

LIFE. — Church of England. - New 
Bishop of Wakefield. 

It was announced on March 27 that the Rt, Rev. J. A. 
Ramsbotham (52), Suffragan Bishop of Jarrow, had been 
appointed Bishop of Wakefield in succession to Dr. Roger 
Wilson, recently translated to the Sec of Chichester. 

(Church Times) (Prev. rep. 15890 C.) 
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A. UNITED ARAB STATES. — Plebiscite on Union 
of Egypt and Syria. - Colonel Nasser elected President 
of United Arab Republic. - First U.A.R. Cabinet. - 
Federation of United Arab Republic and Yemen as 
United Arab States. - Conspiracy Allegations against 
King Saud and King Faisal. - President Nasser’s Attack 
on Arab Federation. - Resignation of General Bizri. 

A plebiscite held in Egypt and Syria on Feb. 21 resulted in 
an overwhelming majority for the union of the two countries, 
and in the election of Colonel Nasser as first President of the 
United Arab Republic (U.A.R.). President Nasser formed 
the first U.A.R. Cabinet on March 6. An agreement was 
subsequently signed on March 8 whereby a Federal union was 
established between the U.A.R. and the Yemen, under the 
name of the United Arab States. Details of these and other 
recent developments in the U.A.R. are given below under 
cross-headings. 

The U.A.R. Plebiscite. - President Nasser’s Cabinet. 

The plebiscite of Feb. 21 resulted in a 99.99 per cent majority 
in favour of union in Egypt and a 99 8 per cent majority 
in Syria. The voting figures were officially given as follows : 
for union, 6,102,128 m Egypt and 1,312,759 m Syria ; against 
union, 247 in Egypt and 39 in Syria. For Colonel Nasser’s 
election as President, 6,102,116 in Egypt and 1,312,809 in 
Syria ; against, 265 m Egypt and 186 m Syria. 

After the result was announced President Kuwatly and the 
Syrian Cabinet headed by M. Sabiy Assail tendered their 
resignation to President Nasser. Foreign diplomatic missions 
to Syria automatically lost their official status with the con- 
firmation of the union, but were allowed two months in which 
to wind up their work, during which period their immunity 
and privileges would continue. 

Between Feb. 22 and 25 the United Arab Republic was officially- 
recognized by Afghanistan, Albania, Belgium, Bulgaria, Ceylon, 
Coninxirnlst China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Western Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and 
the Vatican. Lebanon and Saudi Arabia announced thon recognition 
on Feh. 26, the Sudan on March 3, and Pakistan on March 11. By 
March 13 recognition had also been accorded by Ethiopia, India, 
Yugoslavia, and all other countries having diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Cairo except Iraq, Jordan, Panama, and the Philippines. 
[Great Britain, France, and Australia have at present no diplomatic 
relations with Egypt.] The Iraqi Foreign Minister (Dr. Jamali) 
stated on March 6 that Iraq would not recognize the U.A.R. at 
present, and denounced it as an “ unnatural union " and “ a forgery 
and a farce.'* 

The U.N. Secretary-General (Dr. Ilammarskjold) announced on 
Maroh 7 that he had accepted the credentials of the delegation of 
the U.A.R., which had become a single member of the U.N. in 
place of Egypt and Syria — thereby reducing the number of U.N. 
member-countries from 82 to 81. The delegation of the United 
Arab Republic at United Nations headquarters will be headed by 
M. Omar Loutfl, formerly head of the Egyptian delegation at the 
United Nations. 

On Feb. 24 President Nasser flew to Damascus for consulta- 
tions with Syrian political leaders on the Constitution of the 
U.A.R. and the formation of his Cabinet. A provisional 
Constitution, which expanded to 75 Articles the 17-point 
programme announced on Feb. 5, was proclaimed on March 5 ; 
the most important new provisions were that the President 
could appoint and dismiss one or more Vice-Presidents, and 
that the National Assembly would have the right to pass a 
vote of no-confidence in a Minister of the Republic. 

The appointment by President Nasser of four Vice- 
Presidents of the United Arab Republic, and the membership 
of the first Cabinet of the U.A.R., were announced in Damascus 
on March 6. 


Vice Presidents. 

M. Abdel Latrf el-Boghdadi ; Field-Marshal Abdel Hakim 
Amer ; M. Sabry Assah ; and M. Akram Hourani. 


Cabinet. 

Joint Egyptian-Syrian Ministries. 


Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi . . 
Field-Marshal Abdel Hakim 

Amer 

Dr. Aziz Sidky 
M. Kamaleddin Hussein 
M. Fathi Radwan 
M. Ahmed Hassan Bakoury 
Wing-Commander Ali Sabry 
M. Salah Bitar 


Foreign Affairs. 

War. 

Industry. 

Education. 

National Guidance. 

Religious Affairs. 

Presidential Affairs. 

Minister of State for Arab 
Affairs. 


Ministries with Separate Regional Heads . 


M. Hassan Abbas Zaki (Egypt) 
and M. Fakher el-Kayali 

(Syria) 

M. Zakaria Mohieddin (Egypt) 
and Colonel Abdel Hamid 
Sarraj (Syria) 

Dr. Nureddm Tarraf (Egypt) 
and M. Shawkliat Kanawati 

(Syria) 

M. Ahmad Husm (Egypt) and 
M. Abdel Wahab Homad 
(Syria) 

M. Abdul Sharbassi (Egypt) 
and M. Nureddm Kuhala 

(Syria) 

M. Mohammed Abu Nosseix 
(Egypt) and Major Ahmed 
Abdel Karim (Syria) 

M. Abdel Moneim el-Kaissouny 
(Egypt) and M. Khalil Kallas 

(Syria) 

Dr. Said Marei (Egypt) and 
M. Ahmed Yunis (Syria) . . 
Dr. Mustafa Khalil (Egypt) 
and Colonel Amin Nafoun 

(Syria) 

M. Hussein Shafei 


Finance. 

Interior. 

Health. 

Justice. 

Public Works. 

Rural and Municipal Affairs. 

Trade and Economy. 
Agriculture. 

Communications . 

Planning and Social Affairs 
for Egypt. 

Planning for Syria. 

Social Affairs for Syria. 


M. Hassan Jubarrah 
Major Mustafa Hamdun 


Of the four Vice-Presidents, M. el-Boghdadi was the former 
Speaker of the Egyptian National Assembly ; Field-Marshal Amer 
was C.-in-C. of the Egyptian armed forces and had been appointed 
C.-m-C. of the forces of the United Arab Republic on Feb. 22 ; 
M. Sabry Assah had previously been Prime Minister of Syria; 
and M. Hourani, loader of the Baath Party, was the former Speaker 


of the Syrian Parliament. 

All the joint Ministers had previously held the same posts in the 
Egyptian Government except M. Salah Bitar, the former Syrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Most of the other Ministers had also 
belonged either to the former Egyptian or Syrian Goyemments, 
holding the same or similar posts. The newcomers on the Syrian 
side included Colonel Sarraj, hitherto head of the JDeuxidme Bureau 
(Intelligence Section) m the Syrian General Staff, as well as three 
other young Syrian officers, all of whom were reported to be Baath 
Party supporters — Major Hamdun, Major Karim, and Colonel 
Nafoun. Apart from ex-President Kuwatly, who for some time had 
wished to retire for health reasons, the most notable member of the 
former Syrian Government not to be included in the new Ministry 
was Dr. Khaled ol-Azem, the formor Deputy Premier and Defence 
Minister, who had conducted the negotiations with the Soviet Union 


for Soviet economic aid to Syria. 

The system of duplicate Ministries was regarded as an 
indication that the original proposal for a Central Cabinet and 
two Regional Executive Councils had been abandoned. 
M. Kayyali stated on March 12, however, that each region 
would have its own budget, in addition to the budget for the 
United Republic as a whole. 

The Baath (Renaissance) Party dissolved Itself on Feb. 24, and 
in a message to President Nasser promised to continue to work 
under his leadership “ to liberate Arab territory from Imperialism 
and to establish a progressive Arab society in which freedom, justice 
and prosperity prevail." This party— which enjoyed widespread 
support among the younger Syrian officers and part of the intellec- 
tuals and the middle classes— was largely responsible for the over- 
throw of the Shishakli dictatorship in 1954, and since 1956 had 
occupied a dominant position in Syrian politics. Its programme— 
Arab nationalism and unity, social and agrarian reforms, ana 
neutralism — olosely resembled that of Colonel Nasser's movement 


in. Egypt. 


Federal Union with Yemen. 


An agreement establishing a federal union between the 
United Arab Republic and the Yemen, under the name of the 
United Arab States, was signed in Dasmascus on March 8 
by President Nasser and the Crown Prince of the Yemen, 
Mohammed el-Badr. The terms of the agreement, which had 
been drafted during negotiations in Cairo on Feb. 6-16 and 
subsequently approved by the Imam of the Yemen, were as 
follows : 

(1) The United Arab States would be a federation of the 
U.A.R., the Kingdom of the Yemen, and “ those Arab States 
which will agree to join this Union.” 

(2) Each State would “ preserve its international personality 
and its system of government.” 

(3) Defence and foreign policy would be unified, and economic 
policies co-ordinated. A Customs union and a common 
currency would be established later. 
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(4) The heads of member-States would constitute the 
Supreme Council of the Union. 

(5) A permanent Federal Council, consisting of six repre- 
sentatives from each member-State appointed for three years, 
would assist the Supreme Council m the exercise of its duties, 
handle the political affairs of Llie Union, and prepare plans and 
measures designed to achieve closer unity. The members of 
the Supreme Council would preside m turn over the Federal 
Council for a year at a time, and their decisions would have 
to be unanimous. 

(6) Councils for defence, economic questions, and cultural 
matters would be attached to the Federal Council. 

(7) The United Arab States would have a separate Federal 
budget, to which the U.A.R. would contribute 07 per cent and 
the Yemen 3 per cent. 

(8) A federal authority would define the frontiers of the 
United Arab States. 

Orders issued by the Supreme Council on March 13 appointed 
Field-Marshal Hakim Amer as C.-in-C. of the armed forces 
of the United Arab States ; named the Yemeni port of 
Hodeida as the permanent seat of the Federal Council, which, 
however, would also meet periodically m Cairo and Damascus ; 
and set up a central currency organization for the Yemen, with 
authority to issue currency and control financial operations. 
A new paper currency would be issued — to be known as the 
Yemen pound, with the same value as the Egyptian pound — 
and silver rials of the same value as the existing Maria Theresa 
thalers would be the smaller monetary units. 

The Imam's decision to federate with the U A.R. was attributed 
by the Middle East Correspondent of The Times to “a realistic 
assessment by his advisers of the vulnerability of the monarchy in 
face of Colonel Nasser’s emotional appeal to the dispossessed.’* A 
similar view was expressed by The Observer, which commented that 
“ faced with growing pressure for reform in the Yemen, the Imam 
seems to have decided that this can be appeased loss explosively 
inside the U.A.R. orbit than outside.” 

The Times commented : “ The Imam is G9 and a sick man ; for 
some years now the manoeuvring to secure the succession has been 
intense, and it would seem, particularly since the attempted coup 
d f 6tat of 1955 [see 14167 C], that tho so-callod Young Yemenis, of 
whom Crown Prince El-Badr is the figurehead, have increasingly 
won the Imam's ear. Aware of the mfluenoo in their country of 
Cairo Radio and tho e Free Yemeni ’ movement directed from Cairo 
against the interests of the throne, they appear to have captured the 
Imam from within and, by persuading him to accept Colonel Nasser’s 
leadership in the Arab world, they may hope to have outflanked 
their opponents and to have preserved the succession for their 
prot6g6, the Crown Prince. 

“ The logic of events may subsequently force upon them both the 
development and the reform of their backward country — some 
sketchy development has, indeed, already begun — but both they 
and Colonel Nasser may find it easier to concentrate on exploiting 
the squabble with Britain about the status of the Aden Protectorates 
as an escape from the enormity of their domestic problems.” In 
this connexion it was noted that the agreement of March 8 provided 
for the definition of the frontiers of the United Arab States, and that 
the Crown Prince had expressed the hope, in a speech in Damascus 
on March 2, that the U.A.R. would help to “ liberate the occupied 
south of Yemen ” (i.e. the Aden Protectorates). 

The total population of the United Arab States is about 

35.000. 000 — 23,000,000 Egyptians, 4,000,000 Syrians, and 

8.000. 000 Yemenis. 

Resignation of General Bizri. 

A Cairo announcement of March 22 stated that President 
Nasser had accepted the resignation of General Afifi Bizri, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Syrian Army prior to the formation 
of the United Arab Republic. 

General Bizri became Syrian C.-in-C. in August last (see 15721 A), 
and had been generally regarded a,s a pro-Communist. No official 
reason was given for his resignation, but the Middle East Corres- 
pondent of The Times said that it was “ unofficially conceded in 
informed Egyptian quarters that the decision to drop him from the 
team was taken by Colonel Nasser becauso of his Co mmu nist 
connexions.” The Correspondent added that it was “not to be 
overlooked that all three of the Syrian leaders who were supposed 
to be aligned on the Communist side against the Baathists — tho 
Communist Party leader, Khaled Baqdash, the deputy Prime 
Minister, Khaled el-Azem, and General Bizri — have been removed 
from their positions since the proclamation of the Syrian -Egyptian 
union.” General Bizri held the rank of colonel at the time of his 
appointment as Syrian C.-in-O. ; he was promoted to the rank of 
full general ten days before his resignation. 

Egyptian-Syrian Conspiracy Allegations against King 
Sand and King Faisal. - President Nasser’s Attack on 
Arab Federation. 

In a speech in Damascus on Match 5, President Nasser 
aHteged that three cheques totalling £1,900,000, drawn on the 
Ar&b Bank .of Riyadh (the capital of Saudi Arabia), had been 
paid to Colonel Sarraj to finance a military coup against the 


union of Syria and Egypt ; he stated also that Colonel Sarraj 
had cashed the cheques but had passed on the money to the 
United Arab Republic, which would use it to promote heavy 
industry. Although President Nasser mentioned no names, 
Colonel Sarraj himself openly accused King Saud of being the 
instigator when he gave details of the alleged conspiracy at a 
press conference on the same day. 

Colonel Sarraj said that ho had been approached by Assad Ibrahim, 
the father of one of King Hand’s wives, who had told him that tho 
King had sworn to prevent the union, and had offered his financial 
and moral support to a coup which would make Colonel Sarraj 
President of Syria. King Baud’s alleged plan was said to have in- 
involvod the doath of President Nasser, whoso aircraft was to have 
been shot down while on its way to Damascus. Ibrahim was also 
alleged to have said that tho U.S. Ambassador in Damascus was 
aware of tho plot, and that tho U H.A. would recognize the now 
Syrian regime after tho coup. Colonel Sarraj said that ho had 
pretended to accept tho proposal and that a cheque for £2,000,000 
had been handed to lmn ori Fob. 21 by M. Aziz Abbad (a member of 
tho Syrian Parliament), who had brought it from Riyadh, in earnest 
of £20,000,000 more for carrying out tho coup ; ho had, however, 
kept Ins Government informed, and tho cheque had boon cashed for 
tho benefit of tho U.A R. on March 7. M. Abbad confirmed that ho 
had acted as a “ go-botwoon,” and alleged that King Saud, while not 
insisting on President Nasser’s murder, had asked him to suggest 
it to Colonel Sarraj. 

King Saud issued a statement on March 0 denying all 
knowledge of the alleged plot. 

Tho King said that such a plot was inconsistent both with his 
principles and with his neutral attitude towards tho U.A.R. ; declared 
that it was ** either a foreign conspiracy aimed at causing a dispute 
hotweon sections of tho Arab world or an artificial plan designed 
to jeopardize tho interests of Arab nations ” ; and ordered the 
setting-up of a committee to investigate the matter. Tho Arab Bank 
stated on March 0 that it had no record or knowledge of tho ehoquos 
allegedly paid to Colonel Sarraj, whilst tho U.S. State Department 
described tho allegations of U.S. complicity as ** completely without 
foundation.” Tho Government of the U.A.R. offered on March 7 to 
rocoivo tho inquiry committee set up by King Saud, and to provide 
it with all documents and facilities to onablo it to carry out its 
mission. Demonstrations against King Saud occurred on March 0 
both in Damascus and in Beirut, tho Lebanese capital. 

During a political trial in Cairo, held on March 5-0 before 
the Supreme Military Court, allegations were made that a 
conspiracy for the assassination of President Nasser and Ids 
Cabinet, and the setting-up of a Government headed by 
M. Ahmed Mortada cl-Maraghi (Minister of the Interior in the 
Maher and Hilaly Governments of 1952), had received financial 
support from both King Saud and King Faisal of Iraq* 

The five persons accused (all of whom wore tried in absentia) wore 
M. Maraghi, M. Ilussoin Khairy (a relative of ex-King Farouk), 
M. Mahmoud Namek, and two Lebanese citizens, M. Edmond Habib 
and M. Jofy Biahara. The ohiof witness for the prosecution, Wing- 
Commander Isaam Khalil, alleged that tho defendants had boon 
promised £2,000,000 to £3,000,000 by King Hand and £100,000 by 
Crown Prince Abdul Hah of Iraq ; that British Intelligence agents 
had paid him sums totalling £102,500, unaware that he was himself a 
Government security agent ; that M. Maraghi, whom he accused of 
boing tho ” No. 1 British agent,” had said that the U'.H.A. and 
France wore co-operating with tho conspirators ; and that the 
Lebanese Government had given them police protection in Beirut. 
Another witness, M. Farid Shorif, told tho Court that the accused 
had said that they wore receiving money from King Faisal os well 
as from King Baud. 

Despite his congratulatory message to King Faisal on the 
creation of the Arab Federation (see 10017 A), President 
Nasser declared in a broadcast on Feb. 20 that the Federation 
of Iraq and Jordan would be “ scattered like dry leaves before 
the wind ” and that the U.A.R. would u bring together the 
whole Arab nation whether they [i.e. the Governments of 
Iraq and Jordan] like it or not.” In another broadcast on 
Feb. 27 President Nasser denounced] the Foreign Ministers 
of Iraq and Jordan (respectively Mr. Rurhanmidin Bashayan 
and Mr. Samir RifaD, together with Dr. JamaU (the former 
Iraqi Premier), as u imperialist stooges.” • (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New 
York Times) (Prev. rep. United Arab Republic, 16005 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Exchange Control. - 
Lifting of Restrictions on Import of Sterling Notes. 

All restrictions on the import into the U.K. of sterling notes 
were removed as from Feb. 28 ; previously the amount of 
sterling notes which a traveller was allowed to bring into the 
country was limited to £10 per person. The new relaxation 
will help travellers, enable some exchange control work at 
ports to be eliminated, and make possible the repatriation of 
the large stocks of sterling notes held abroad, especially by 
foreign banks. No change was made in the limit of £10 in 
sterling notes which may be taken out of the United Kingdom 
by travellers. (Treasury Press Office - Financial Times) 
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A. UNITED KIN GD OM. — Army Estimates, 1958-59. - 
Brigade Group adopted as Basic Formation of Army. - 
Reorganization of Middle East Command. 

The Army Estimates for 1958-59, and an accompanying 
memorandum by the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Christopher Soames), were published as White Papers on Feb. 19. 
The memorandum is summarized below under cross-headings. 

Finance. 

The net figure of £401,900,100 shown for the Army m the Defence 
White Paper (£500,000 more than the net figure shown in the 
Estimates for 1957-58) was arrived at after deductmg from the 
gross Estimates a total of £96,750,000 for Appropriations in Aid, 
including £39,500,000 representing the estimated contribution by 
the German Federal Government to the local costs of the British 
Army in Germany. No mutual defence assistance would be forth- 
coming from tho U.S. Government m 1958-59. 

As a result of the decrease m the Army's strength from abont 

325.000 adult males to 285,000, reductions had been possible m the 
Votes for civilians, movements, supplies, and stores for mamtenance 
— the last-named Vote having been still further reduced by the 
proposed use for normal maintenance of surplus stores worth about 
£20,000,000 Against these reductions had been set the increased 
cost of improvements m pay, allowances, and conditions of service 
(amounting to about £13,000,000), and the extra cost (totalling 
£11,000,000) of retirement boneflts, including special compensation 
payments to officers, warrant officers, and n.c o.s prematurely 
retired [see 15795 A]. 

Operations. 

After speaking of the " substantial savings ” in manpower made 
by the re-deployment of British troops m Germany and the rundown 
of the B.A.O.R., the memorandum reviewed the Army's activities 
in the Middle East, East and West Africa, and Malaya. It mentioned 
tho Command reorganization m the Middle East necessitated by 
Britain's inability to rely in future on unrestricted sea passage 
through the Suez Canal or overflying rights for military aircraft 
[see below), and said that G.H.Q., Middle East Land Forces in 
Cyprus would remain responsible for British commitments under 
the Baghdad Pact. 

The garrison m Libya had been reduced ; evacuation of British 
troops from Jordan had boon completed in July ; and the Govern- 
ment of the Federation of Malaya had assumed responsibility for 
external defence and internal security, although at its request 
U.K., Australian, and New Zealand forces remained in Malaya 
and had continued to take part xn anti-terrorist operations. 

In West Africa, control of the Nigerian military forces and financial 
responsibility for them would be assumed by the Government of the 
Federation of Nigeria on April 1, 1958, and discussions wore pro- 
ceeding for the transfer of the forces in Sierra Leono on April 1, 1959. 
In Kenya, the last of the British battalions sent out in the Mau Mau 
emergency would leave tho Colony during the coming spring, but a 
battalion of the Central Reserve would be stationed there from 
the same period. 

Organization. - Brigade Group adopted as Basic Formation. 

Under tho Army reorganization plan announced in July 1957 
(see 15702 A), four amalgamations of Royal Armoured regiments 
and seven amalgamations of infantry battalions would take place 
during 1958-59, whilst the Royal Artillery would bo reduced by 
seven regiments and the Royal Engineers by the equivalent of 
two, with consequential reductions in the Royal Signals and in 
administrative servioes. 

After prolonged study, the War Office had decided to adopt the 
Brigade Group as the most suitable basic formation for all purposes. 
There would be infantry and armoured brigade groups, and each 
would consist of all arms and be self-contained and capable of 
operating independently. Divisional headquarters, instead of 
commanding a fixed nnmber of brigades as hitherto, would be 
smaller, with a varying number of armoured and infantry brigade 
groups placed under each, according to the requirements of the 
military situation. Divisional troops would be kept to a minimum, 
and Brigade groups would obtain their support mainly from Corps 
resources. 

The Central Reserve would, in the main, be stationed in the 
United Kingdom, and would be organized on a brigade group basis. 
To increase its mobility and effectiveness, recourse would be had to 
stores located at suitable points overseas ; Central Reserve units 
could thus be flown in an emergency to the theatre of operations with 
little more than personal equipment. 

The proposed Brigade Group organization was set out in an 
appendix to the memorandum as follows : 

H.Q. Armoured Brigade Group — 3 armoured regiments ; 
armoured personnel carrier squadron ; infantry battalion ; medium 
regiment Royal Artillery ; field squadron Royal Engineers ; signals 
squadron ; reconnaissance flight Army Air Corps ; services. 

H.Q. Infantry Brigade Group — 3 infantry battalions ; armoured 
regiment ; field regiment Royal Artillery ; field squadron Royal 
Engineers ; signals squadron ; reconnaissance flight Army Air 
Corps; services. 

The Reserve Army. Since part-time training for National 
Servicemen in the Reserve Army had been waived in January 1957 
[see 15669 A] recruiting for the Territorial Army had risen steadily, 
and in October-December 1957 had increased by an average of 

1.000 a month, compared with a net monthly decrease in Ootober- 


December 1956. Returns also showed that 14,000 young men with 
no previous military experience had volunteered for the T.A. in 
1957, compared with only 7,000 in 1956. 

The memorandum also referred to the recommendations of a 
Committee on the Army Cadet Force, which had published its 
report in October 1957. These included (1) a more standardized 
organization; (2) closer co-operation between the A.C.F. and the 
Regular and Territorial Armies ; (3) a stricter selection procedure 
for A.C.F. leaders ; (4) the setting-up of an A.C.F training centre. 
The memorandum stressed that implementation of the report should 
improve the efficiency of the A C.F. and increase the flow of volunteers 
from the A.C.F. to the Regular and Reserve Armies. 

Civilianization. During 1957-58 the rundown of the Army had 
been accompanied by a reduction of 30,306 in the number of civilians 
employed, a further 10,359 being due for discharge in 1958-59. The 
pohey of employing civilians m heu of soldiers to the 
possible extent would continue, however, and the ratio of soldiers to 
civilians (5 to 3 in 1956) was expected to be about 1 to 1 in 1963. 

Closure of Installations. As a result of a review of U.K. administra- 
tive arrangements, 15 major storage installations and two important 
workshops had been closed durmg 1957, and a further 26 installations 
would be closed in 1958-59 

Weapons and Development. 

The Memorandum stated that two surface-to-surface Guided 
Weapons Regiments now m training would 30 m the B.A O.R. in due 
course, and that the Thunderbird surface-to-air guided missile (see 
15669 A) would be available for training purposes in 1958-59. As to 
other weapons, a proportion of the Army would be equipped with 
the British version of the FN rifle during the year ; the L-2 sub- 
machine gun (also known as the Sterling) was now being produced 
in quantity and would progressively replace the Sten ; and the 
Mobat A — an interim heavy anti-tank gun derived from the B.A.T. — 
would be issued to infantry units. More of tbe new range of radio 
equipment would also bo introduced into service. Development was 
proceeding of a more advanced anti-tank weapon 

Manpower. 

The total strength of tho Active Army at Dec. 31, 1957, was given 
as 340,638, compared with 383,848 at Dec. 31, 1956. 

National Servicemen. The Army's share of the men to be called 
np in 1958 would be about 79,000, against about 90,000 m 1957- 

Regular Other Ranks. Recruiting. The number of Regular 
recruits in 1957 was given as 28,696 (27,611 on normal and 1,085 on 
short -service engagements). The memorandum explained that the 
announcement in April 1957 that it was planned to end National 
Service in 1962 had been followed by a sharp decline m the number 
of three-year engagements. Since October, 1957, the shortest 
engagement (with some minor exceptions) had been for six years, 
and between Nov. 1, 1957 and Jan. 31, 1958 the number of six-year 
and nine-year engagements was 3,537. 

The number of boys recruited in 1957 was 3,076, or 18 per cent 
more than in 1956. The number of boys under training as Junior 
Leaders and Army Apprentices had increased during the year from 
4,300 to 4,700. 

Prolongations. In October-December, 1957, 620 men on three-year 
engagements prolonged to six, nine, or 12 years ; and 1,254 others 
on six to 12 years’ engagements prolonged to 15 years or more. 

Women’s Royal Army Corps. Recruiting declined during the first 
nine months of 1957 but improved in the fourth quarter, though 
there was still a shortage of clerioal and signal grades. It was intended 
that the WRAC should take over more administrative and statio 
jobs as the Army grew smaller. 

Officers. There were still loo few young Regular officers coming 
forward. Although the shortage was at present being made good by 
National Service officers, it was vital that more candidates should 
be obtained from the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, and by 
direct entry from the Universities. 

To help remedy the present shortage of professionally- qualified 
officers, the following categories of University graduates would 
be eligible for National Service and short-service co mm issions 
without preliminary service in the ranks : (a) science or engineering 
graduates, for direct commissioning into the Royal Engineers, Royal 
Signals, Royal Army Ordnance Corps, and Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers ; (6) graduates holding degrees in mathematios, 
physics, or engineering subjects, for commissioning mto the Intelli- 
gence Corps ; (c) graduates with degrees m subjects required by the 
Royal Army Educational Corps ; (cl) graduates holding a degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce or Economics, or qualified as accountants, 
for commissioning into the Royal Army Pay Corps. 

The memorandum stressed that there were still too few candidates 
coming forward for permanent commissions in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

Rations. 

After referring to the improved ration scales (with more protein 
foods, especially meat) introduced early in 1957 for troops at home 
and overseas, the memorandum stated that catering by civilian 
contract would be tried out in two major U.K. units in 1958-59. 
Meanwhile proposals made by an Inter-Service Working Party for 
co-ordinating food supplies in the U.K., and accepted by the Service 
Departments, would enable two Army Command Supply Depots 
(at Plymouth and Southampton) to be closed immediately, and 
there would be further closures durmg 1958-59. In addition, some 
Army Depots would draw their bulk food supplies from Naval 
Depots, resulting in less movement. 
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Works. 

la accordance with recommendations put forward by a committee 
■under Lieut.-General Lord Weeks, and aecopted by the Army Council, 
the existing military works organization would be replaced by a now 
civilian works organization which would combine technical, adminis- 
trative, and financial responsibility for the planning, execution, 
and control of works services. It would be headed by a Director- 
General of Works and an Assistant Under-Secretary of State, to 
be appointed shortly. 

During 1957-58 barracks had been completed in the U.K. for 
about 3,750 men at 12 sites (the largest being at Bicester, Sudbury, 
and Donnington), and 140 new married quarters had been built and 
about 1,000 modernized. A building programme to cover the next 
five years, with special emphasis on new barrack accommodation 
and marncd quarters, had been drawn up and 15 major projects 
were planned to start in 1958-59. Provision of permanent accom- 
modation (including married quarters) for long-term garrisons in 
Aden, East Africa, and the Far East was also planned to begin in 
the year 1958-59. 

Disposals. 

Since April 1956 about 328,000 tons of stores, 193,000 tons of 
ammunition, and 30,000 vehicles had been disposed of in the U.K., 
and a further 300,000 tons of stores and ammunition and 13,000 
vehicles remained for disposal. In 1956-57 about £9,800,000 was 
obtained from the sale of Army surpluses at home and overseas. 
Corresponding receipts for 1957-58 and 1958-59 wore expected to 
total £16,000,000 and £13,000,000 respectively. 

Administration. 

During 1957-58 the War Office had begun studies aimed at the 
simplification of Army Administration, the delegation of authority, 
and the reduction of paper work. A Committee on Army Adminis- 
tration under General Sir Robert Mansergh, and with members 
drawn from business and industry, had been appointed to pursue 
these studies and, in particular, to simplify the administrative 
work of “ teeth ” arm units. Modern systems of stock control would 
be introduced for the B.A.O.R., thus reducing the amount of stores 
needed to be held on the Continent, and saving manpower, storage, 
and foreign exchange. Electronic computers would also make an 
increasing contribution towards efficiency and economy. 

The names of the units affected by the amalgamation 
announced m the memorandum as due to take place in 1958-59, 
with the provisional dates and places of amalgamation, were 
given by the War Office on Feb. 20 as follows : 

Royal Armoured Corps. 3rd and 7th ITussars (October 1958, U.K.) ; 
4th and 8th Hussars (October 1958, B.A.O.R.) ; 4th and 7th Royal 
Tank Regiment (January 1959, B.A.O.R.) ; King’s Dragoon Guards 
and Queen’s Own Hussars (January 1959, place undecided). 

Infantry. West and East Yorkshire Regta. (April- June 1958, 
Dover) ; Devonshire and Dorset Regts. (April-June 1958, B.A.O.R.) ; 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regt. and Essex Regt. (Juno- 
August 1959, B.A.O.R. ; East and South Lancashire Regts. (July- 
September, 1958, Hong Kong) ; King’s and Manchester Regts. 
(September-November 1958, U.K.) ; North and South Staffordshire 
Regts. (March-May 1959, B.A.O.R.) ; Royal Berkshire and Wiltshire 
Regts. (March-May 1959, U.K.). 

The nine Royal Artillery regiments to be disbanded in 1958-59 
had not yet been decided on. 

Adoption of Army Estimates. 

The House of Commons passed the Army Estimates without 
a division on March 6, on a motion by Mr. Christopher Soames 
(Secretary of State for War). 

Speaking of the “re-shaping” of the Army, Mr. Soames said 
that from the time when atomic weapons became a possibility on the 
tactical battlefield, largo concentrations of men and material became 
“ a thing of the past.” The organization of the fighting formation 
thus had to be adapted to changed circumstances. The large division 
of 20,000 or more was no longer what was required, and most 
countries had decided in favour of a division of about 10,000, with 
armoured divisions of possibly 15,000. The Army Council had 
unanimously decided that the Brigade system, with two types, 
armoured and infantry, should he adopted as being “ sound for 
global war and readily adaptable to our needs for cold or limited 
war.” There would be Brigade Groups in Europe [Germany] and 
at home. Divisional headquarters would be smaller and would be 
capable of controlling from two to four Brigade Groups, which might 
possibly include both types of brigade ; the support units would 
be Corps or Army Groups, allotted as the tactical situation demanded. 
This would provide a basio fighting formation organized in the best 
way to meet the situation in nuclear war, while retaining the power 
of centralization at divisional headquarters. In addition to the 
active U.K. Army, there would be a Brigade of Gurkhas and the 
Colonial forces. Mr. Soames added that it was planned to raise the 
percentage of men serving in the “ teeth ” arms — the infantry, 
armoured, corps, artillery, engineers, and signals — from the present 
59 per cent to 64 per cent by employing more civilians in the ad- 
ministrative services. 

Turning to the effects of the Army’s rundown, the Minister stated 
that by the beginning of 1963 about 5,000 officers and over 6,000 
warrant officers! and senior mc.o.’s would have been retired, but 
about, 78 pear cent of Regular officers of or below the rank of major 
and 70 pec cent of warrant officers and senior n.c.o.’s of or above 
the rank of sergeant would be retained. About 1,280 officers and 


1,820 warrant officers and senior n.c.o.’s would bo retired in X958-59 ; 
in the later stages, lists of those to bo retired would bo issued every 
six months. 

Mr. Soames said that although recruiting figures so far wore 
“ encouraging,” it was as yet too soon to prophesy whothor or not 
the Army would get the numbers needed, since noitlior tho results 
of tho improved pay and allowances coming into operation in, April 
nor the effect on recruits of the approaching end of National Service 
could be predicted. Financial benefits, however, were by no moans 
the whole answer to tho problem of recruiting and keeping men, 
and it would not be possible to got the recruits or prolongations 
needed unless the permanent building programme was proceodod 
with urgently. Tho Government therefore planned to spond 
£45,000,000 in tho next five years on rebuilding barracks and pro- 
viding marriod quarters at homo, in addttiou to work already in hand. 

In connexion with recruiting, Mr. Soames also announced : (1) 
that the provision of a new and attractive “ walking out ” uniform 
was being considered, and that different typos of uniform would bo 
tried out by chosen regiments during 1958 ; (2) that a committee of 
serving officers with recent regimental experience had been set up 
under General Sir Lashmer Whistler to review methods of discipline, 
management, and instruction from the point of view of the individual 
soldier. 

Other Army Developments. 

Other developments in connexion with the Army during 
recent months are summarized below : 

Opposition to Merger of Scottish Regiments. The Government’s 
proposal, as part of tho regimental morgor scheme (sec 15702 A), 
to amalgamate tho Highland Light Infantry and the Royal Hoots 
Fusiliors — both regiments with a long and distinguished history- - 
was strongly opposed by the regiments themselves and by prominent 
Scottish civilians. On Aug. 1, 3 957, a deputation of Scottish M.P.s 
of all parties, led by Sir Thomas Moore, saw the Prime Minister and 
suggested as alternatives (a) that the U.H.F. should be merged with 
the Oameronians instead, or (5) that both the II. LJ. and the 
R.S.F. should romaln intact, but that tho H.H.F. should form part 
of the proposed Fusilier Brigado (15702 A). On Aug. 10, however, 
Mr. Macmillan replied that neither alternative was practicable, and 
that the H.L.I. and the R S.F, might have to be disbanded and a 
now regiment raisod in their place unloss they agreed to the proposod 
morgor. 

Tho Government's refusal to modify their plan aroused groat 
indignation in Scotland, culminating on Sept. 29 In a protest march 
at Glasgow (the II .L.T. headquarters) in which about 20,000 soldlorH 
and civilians took part. Renewed approaches to the War Office 
proved useless, however, and on Oct. 15 Mr. John Hare (Hoorotnry 
of State for War) informed tho Lord Provost of Glasgow (Mr. Andrew 
Hood), who had taken a prominent part in opposing the amalgama- 
tion, that each of tho suggested alternatives possessed “some 
insuperable objection.” Mr, Hare also rejected a further suggestion, 
put forward by (tho lato) Colonel Walter Elliot, M.P., that the 
H.L.I. should amalgamate with a battalion of tho Parachute 
Regiment. 

The position was made more difficult by tho fact that the H.LX 
traditionally wore kilts and tho R.H.F. trews. Artor lengthy inter- 
regimental dismissions, a compromise wits reached whereby tho 
R.S.F. agreed to wear kilts instead of trews provided they were In 
the R.S.F.’s own tartan, whilst tho II, LJ. agreed to give up their 
own tartan provided that kilts wore worn. This solution, however, 
was unacceptable to tho War Office, which insisted that the amalga- 
mated regiment should wear trews* The honorary colonels of the 
H.L.I. and R.S.P. (respectively Major-General Urqnhart and Major- 
General H ake will -Smith ) wore unable to agree to this, whereupon 
Mr. Haro asked thorn to resign ** to allow of successors being appointed 
who could agree.” [It was commented in the Press that there was 
no precedont In modern times for the colonel of a regiment resigning 
except for health roasons.] 

Mr. Hare explained in tho House of Commons on Deo, It, 1957, 
that the Army Council had docided that the amalgamated regiment 
should wear trews and not kilts for two roasons: (1) the other 
colonels of both Highland and Lowland Brigades had stressed that 
“ the wearing of tho kilt by a regiment forming part of the lowland 
Brigade is unacceptable to both Highland and Lowland regiments ” ; 
(2) the new amalgamated regiment would bo on© of four within the 
Lowland Brigade, and senior officers and huo.o.’s would bo on a 
common roll for posting. " To submit officers and other ranks to 
the need to change from kilts to trews, or alternatively from trews 
to kilts, would ... be most unwelcome to other Lowlanders In the 
Brigade.” 

The War Office announced on Deo. 24 (i) that Brigadier A, L. 
Buchanan-Dunlop (Deputy Advocate -General at G.H.Q., Far East 
Land Forces) had been appointed honorary colonel of the Royal 
Soofs Fusiliers ; (ii) that Major-General BramweU-Davls (G.O.O., 
Aldershot District) had been appointed honorary colonel of the 
Highland Light Infantry. On Feb, 10 the two colonels issued a 
joint statement expressing the wish of both regiments to " accept 
tho necessity of amalgamating, with all that this entails.” 

T.A. Yeomanry Regiments reorganized as Armoured Car Regiments. 
The War Office announced on Feb. 20, 1958, that the British com- 
mitment to provide two Territorial Army divisions as NATO rein- 
forcements had ended, and that five T.A. yeomanry regiments at 
present equipped with tanks (including four retained as armoured 
regiments for the NATO divisions when tho T.A. was reorganized 
in 1956) would bo reorganized as armoured oar regiments. They 
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were : the Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry, the Queen’s Own Warwick- 
shire and Worcestershire Yeomanry, the Staffordshire Yeomanry, 
the Cheshire Yeomanry, and the Westminster Dragoons. 

New Guided Weapons Regiment. The War Office announced on 
Sept. 4, 1957, that No. 27 Heavy Anti - Aircraft Regiment would he 
converted into No. 27 Guided Weapons Regiment (Field), Royal 
Artillery, and would he equipped with guided weapons and stationed 
at Oswestry. The new regiment was the second Corporal regiment 
to he formed. 

Army Appointments. The following senior appointments were 
announced m recent months (dato of announcement m parentheses) : 

Lieut. -General Sir Gerald Lathbury, C.-m-C., East Africa, as 
Director-General of Military Training, War Office, vice Lieut.- 
General Sir James Cassels (April 1, 1957). 

Lieut. -General Sir Roger Bower, lately G.O.C., Malaya Command, 
as C.-in-C., Middle East Land Forces, vice General Sir Geoffrey Bourne, 
appointed Commandant of the Imperial Defence College in succession 
to Admiral Sir Guy Russell. (Nov. 14, 1957). 

Reorganization of Middle East Command. 

Mr. Sandys, the Minister of Defence, had announced on 
Nov. 8, 1057 that, as it was dear that British forces m Arabia 
and East Africa could be better controlled from London than 
from Cyprus m the present situation, the Government had 
decided to create a separate integrated command at Aden 
responsible direct to London. The new Command would 
control all British land and air forces m the Arabian peninsula 
and British Somaliland, and the naval forces allotted to the 
Persian Gulf. The new arrangements would come into force 
on April 1, 1958. 

For the same reasons it had been decided to separate the 
East African area from the Middle East Command. An 
element of the Strategic Reserve would be stationed in Kenya, 
and these troops would be readily available at need to go as 
reinforcements either to the Arabian Peninsula or the Far 
East. Although their use would be controlled from London, 
they would be administered by the G.O.C., East Africa. The 
new arrangements would not involve any new headquarters 
or base installations in Kenya ; vehicles and heavy equipment 
would be kept in Aden and Singapore to enable them to be 
quickly transported. 

The Minister added that it was intended eventually to 
establish an integrated Army and Air Force Command in 
Cyprus, under a single commander, but the internal situation 
in the island made it necessary for the time being to postpone 
this arrangement. British land forces in Libya would continue 
to be controlled from Cyprus. The decision to detach the 
forces in the Arabian Peninsula and East Africa from the 
Middle East Command would enable substantial reductions 
to be made m the staff and base organization in Cyprus. 

The independent Aden Command came into being on 
April 1, 1958, under Air Vice-Marshal M. L. Heath, who, as 

A.O.C., British Forces, Arabian Peninsula, will control the 
above-mentioned forces and also the Trucial Oman Scouts, the 
Aden Protectorate Levies, and the Somaliland Scouts. 
(Cmnd. 872 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. 16029 A $ Army Estimates, 1957-58, *5669 A 5 
Amalgamation of Units, 15702 A.) 

A, UNITED KINGDOM. — Committee on Co-opera- 
tion between Gas and Electricity Industries. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Power 
(Mr. Ian Horobin) announced on March 10 that the Govern- 
ment had set up a committee to re-examine the possibilities 
of economic co-operation between the gas and electricity 
industries — e.g. by cutting out needless duplication of show- 
rooms, meter reading, and administrative methods — without 
affecting the basic competition between them. The com- 
mittee’s chairman will be Sir Cecil Weir, a former head of 
the British delegation to the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and previously economic adviser to the Control 
Commission for Germany. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

B. JAPAN. — Opening of Kanmon Tunnel. 

The Kanmon undersea road tunnel, linking the islands of 
Honshu (the main island) and Kyushu under the Straits of 
Shimonoseki, was opened to traffic on March 9. With a length 
of 11,421 ft., it is the second largest undersea tunnel in the 
world, being surpassed only by the Mersey Tunnel in Britain. 
It consists of two “ storeys an upper one for vehicles and 
a lower for pedestrians— -and cost 7,616,720,000 yen (about 
£7,000,000). A railway tunnel under the Straits of Shimonoseki 
has been in operation since 1942.— (Japanese Embassy 
Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. 5649 D.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Torrington By-election. - 
Liberal Gain from Conservatives. 

Polling took place on March 27 in the Torrington division 
of Devon, the by-election being caused by the succession to 
the peerage of Mr. George Lambert (National Liberal and 
Conservative) consequent on the death of his father, Lord 
Lambert. The liberal Party won the seat from the Conserva- 


tives in a three-cornered contest, the result being : 

Bonham Carter, Mark (liberal) . . . . . . 18,408 

Royle, Anthony (National Liberal and Conservative) 13,189 
Lamb, Leonard (Labour) . . . . . . . . 8,097 

Liberal gain from Conservative. Liberal majority . . 219 


Torrington was the first by-election to he won by the Liberal 
Party for 29 years. Figures at the 1955 general election were : 
G. Lambert (Nat. L. and C.) 20,124, L. Lamb (Lab.) 10,812 — 
National Liberal and Conservative majority, 9,312. 

The Liberal candidate received 37.99 per oent of the votes, the 
National Liberal and Conservative 37.37 per cent, and the Labour 
candidate 24.64 per cent. At the general election the National 
Liberal and Conservative candidate received 65 05 per cent of the 
votes and the Labour candidate 34.95 per cent. The National 
Liberal and Conservative proportion thus dropped by 27 68 per cent 
and the Labour proportion by 10.31 per cent. The last occasion 
the Liberals contested the constituency was in 1950, when they 
polled 9,589 votes in a three-cornered contest — the National Liberal 
and Conservative receiving 19,128 votes and the Labour candidate 
8,735 votes. Mr. George Lambert had represented the constituency 
and its predecessor, South Molton, since 1945. 

79.98 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, against 
69.19 per cent at the general election — an increase of over 10 per 
cent. The total electorate numbered 44,128, a decrease of 584 since 
the general election. 

Torrington is a large rural constituency covering 600 square miles 
of north-west Devon and including the small towns of Bideford, 
Crediton, and Okehampton. It extends from just south of Barnstaple 
to within a few miles of Exeter, taking in a stretch of the North 
Devon coast and part of Dartmoor. The constituency includes 
Lundy Island. 

The Torrington result was greeted with jubilation by the Liberal 
Party, whose loader (Mr. Grimond) described it as " a magnificent 
achievement ” and added that ** we [the Liberals] are now a real, 
progressive alternative to discredited Conservatism/" Mr. Morgan 
Phillips, secretary of the Labour Party, said that the by-election 
represented “ another shattering blow to the Government/’ Lord 
Hail sham, chairman of the Conservative Party, said that the Govern- 
ment ** will not be deterred from continuing to pursue their policies 
m the interests of the safety and stability of the country.” 

The result was declared at Bidoford on March 28 after a recount. 
In a televised interview the same evening. Lady Yiolet Bonham 
Carter (mother of the successful candidate) disclosed that the first 
count had given the Liberals a majority of 294 and that a recount 
had been demanded on behalf of the Conservative candidate. 

The Torrington result constituted the Government’s fourth 
by-election defeat since the last general election, and the third 
in succession following the Rochdale and Kelvingrove by- 
elections, both of which were won by Labour. It also restored 
the number of Liberal M.P.s in the House of Commons to six, 
cancelling out the loss of Carmarthen to Labour in February 
1957. 

Mr. Mark Bonham Carter (86) is the son of Sir Maurice 
and Lady Violet Bonham Carter and grandson of the Earl 
of Oxford and Asquith, who (as Mr. Herbert Asquith) was 
Prime Minister from 1908-1916. He is a director of the 
publishing firm of Collins, and contested Barnstaple for the 
Liberal Party in 1945. (Times - News Chronicle) 

(Prev. rep. By-elections, 16068 E.) 

D. GREECE. — Discovery of Uranium Deposits. 

The discovery of “rich” uranium and thorium deposits 
in northern Greece was announced in Athens on March 17. 
It was stated that the deposits had been discovered by a 
French team of geologists in parts of eastern Macedonia and 
western Thrace, near the Greek-Bulgarian frontiers. Under 
Greek law the uranium and thorium deposits are the property 
of the State. — (Times) 

E. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Stans succeeds Mr. 
Brundage as Director of the Budget. 

It was announced in Washington on March 18 that President 
Eisenhower had accepted the resignation of Mr. Percival F. 
Brundage as Director of the Budget and had appointed 
Mr. Maurice A. Stans, the deputy director, as Mr. Brundage’s 
successor.— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 14732 B.) 
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A. DISARMAMENT. — Polish Proposals for Atom- 
free Zone in Central Europe. - Memorandum on Rapacki 
Plan. - Soviet Allegations against Western Powers. - 
Repudiation by Britain and United States. 

The Polish proposals for an “ atom-free ” zone in Central 
Europe, covering the territory of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany and Western Germany, were amplified 
in a memorandum issued m Warsaw on Pel). 15 and handed by 
M. Adam Rapacki (the Foreign Minister, and originator of 
the proposals) to the Ambassadors of the United Stales, the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, and 
Eastern Germany, and also to the Charges d’ Affaires of Canada 
and Denmark. The memorandum was also conveyed to the 
West German Government through the intermediary of the 
Swedish Government. 

The memorandum contained a “ more detailed elaboration ” 
of M. Rapacki’ s proposals originally made at the U.N. General 
Assembly [see page 15979], and expressed the hope that they 
might 44 facilitate the opening of negotiations and the reaching 
of an agreement on this subject.” The detailed proposals 
were set forth as follows : 

(1) Poland, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, 
and the German Federal Republic should constitute an “ atom -free ” 
zone in which (a) nuclear weapons would he neither manufactured 
nor stockpiled ; (b) installations designed for such weapons would 
not be sot up ; and (c) the use of nuclear weapons would he prohibited. 

(2) The United States, the Soviot Union, Great Britain and Franoe 
should undertake not to maintain nuclear weapons in the arma- 
ments of their forces stationed on the territories of these States ; 
not to instal any installations or equipment in those territories for 
servicing nuclear weapons, including missile launching sites ,* and 
not to transfer such weapons or equipment to any of the four Govern- 
ments in the area. 

(3) Those Powers possessing nuclear weapons should undertake 
not to use them against any territory in the ** atom-free ” zone, or 
against any targets situated in the zone. 

(4) Other States maintaining forces on the territory of any State 
in the zone should give undertakings similar to those of the great 
Powers. 

(5) To ensure the implementation of these provisions, the States 
concerned should create " a system of broad and effective control in 
the area of the proposed zone, and submit themselves to its func- 
tioning.” Such inspection could comprise both ground and aerial 
control, and the experience gained “ could provide useful experience 
for the realization of broader disarmament measures.” 

(6) The control and supervisory machinery should include repre- 
sentatives of the NATO and Warsaw Treaty organizations, and also 
“representatives of States which do not belong to any military 
grouping in Europe.” 

(7) In the Polish Government's view, these arrangements and 
obligations could best be embodied in an “ appropriate international 
convention.” Alternatively, they could he embodied either in four 
unilateral declarations [by the great Powers] “hearing the character 
of an international obligation” and deposited with a mutually agreed 
State ; or in a Joint document signed by the Powers. 

Full agreement with these proposals was notified to the 
Polish Government by Czechoslovakia on Feb. 19, by Eastern 
Germany on Feb. 27, and by the Soviet Union on March 8. 
The spokesman of the Soviet Foreign Ministry (M. Ilyichev) 
had previously stated that the U.S.S.R. was willing to under- 
take all the commitments in the 41 Rapacki plan ” provided 
that the U.S., British, and French Governments 46 do the 
same.” No replies from the Western Powers had been received 
in Warsaw by the end of March. 

The Soviet Government issued a statement on March 14 
accusing the Western Powers of trying to “ distract attention ” 
from a summit conference by resuming disarmament negotia- 
tions through U.N. channels. The statement said : 

“ Reports have appeared in the foreign Press lately that the U.S.A. 
and other Western Powers are planning to summon the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission. Knowing in advance that this would yield no 
positive results, they set themselves the task of blaming the stalemate 
in the disarmament talks on the Soviet Union's refusal to take part 
in the Commission's work. Using this as a pretext, it is planned to 
refer the entire disarmament problem to the Security Council . , . 
Under these circumstances, the plans to summon the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission and to refer the disarmament problem to the 
Security Council can be regarded only as an attempt to sidetrack 
public attention from a summit meeting of Heads of Government, 
one of whose main tasks would he to find ways to agreed decisions on 
disarmament problems.” 

The statement went on to recapitulate the Soviet Government's 
objections to the enlarged U.N. Disarmament Commission, and 
the reasons why it would not participate in its work. 

The British Foreign Office issued a statement on the same 
day (March 14) saying that it was 44 regrettable that the 
Soviet Union should have issued so distorted a statement,” 
and continuing : 


« It is true that the Western Powers were thinking of a mooting 
of the Security Council if the Russians remain unwilling to attend a 
meeting of the Disarmament Commission. But the intention was 
that the Council would be summoned only to give their approval for 
the prosecution of disarmament negotiations through other channels— 
including, of course, a possible summit mooting. In this way the 
responsibility of the U.N. in the matter of disarmament would be 
maintained. There was novor any intention to inaugurate a dismission 
of the substance of disarmament in the Security Council at this stage. 

« This whole concept was explained to the Russians in confidence 
some days ago, and it is unfortunate that they should have chosen 
to react in this unhelpful manner to a constructive scheme designed 
to take account of their position and to improve the prospects of 
breaking the deadlock in the disarmament talks.” 

The U.S. State Department issued an announcement on 
March 15 saying that the Soviet statement 44 distorts the U.S. 
position and casts doubt that the Soviet Union wants serious 
discussions on the disarmament question.” It continued : 

“ Specifically, tho U.S.A proposed to tho U S.S.R., after consulta- 
tion with a number of othov U.N. members, that a meeting of the 
enlarged Disarmament Commission be held pursuant to tho resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly last year . , Tho U.S.A. also 
informed tho U.S.S.R. that if it was found that, owing to Soviet 
non-participation, tho Disarmament Commission could not usefully 
pursue serious discussions, tho Security Council should hold a purely 
procedural mooting in order to provide a proper link between the 
U.N. and any subsequent disarmament discussions. 

“Under tho Charter, tho Security Council has an important 
responsibility to bring about the regulation of armaments. The 
purpose of Council consideration would bo to give this body the 
opportunity to tako procedural action designed to lead to an early 
resumption of disarmament discussions through other channels. 
Rather than creating obstaolos in the way of future disarmament 
discussions, this procedure would oaso tho way to and enhance tho 
possibility of meaningful talks. 

“Tho U.S.S.R. ’s reiteration of its unwillingness to participate 
in the Disarmament Commission constitutes a continued flouting 
of the resolution adopted overwhelmingly* by the General Assembly. 
In opposing Security Council consideration of disarmament, even on 
a procedural basis, tho U.S.S.R. seems to be implying that it no 
longer recognizes the responsibility of tho Council to deal with 
disarm ament.” 

The statement added that 44 the United States is not 
prepared to disregard the United Nations in its efforts to 
resume disarmament talks.” — (Polish Embassy Press Office, 
London - Soviet Embassy Press Dept., London - Times - New 
York Times) (Prev. rep. 15941 A 5 Rapacki Plan, 

page 15979 5 Polish-Soviet Discussions, 16016 A.) 

B. VATICAN. — Cardinal Stritch appointed Pro- 
Prefect of M Propaganda Fide ” Organization. 

The Papal organ Osseroaiorc Romano announced on March 1 
that the Archbishop of Chicago, Cardinal Samuel Alphonsus 
Stritch (70), had been appointed by the Pope to the newly 
created post of Pro-Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith (Propaganda IHdc). Cardinal Stritch 
thereby became the first American prelate to head one of the 
12 Congregations (departments) of the central administrative 
machinery of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In his new capacity, Cardinal Stritch will he in effect head 
of all Roman Catholic missions throughout the world, with 
authority over some 25,000 missionary priests, nearly 10,000 
missionary lay brothers, and over 00,000 missionary nuns in 
five continents. As a member of the Curia he will reside in 
Rome permanently. The 14 other members of the Curia 
include only one non-Italian — Cardinal Tisserant, of France, 
who is Dean of the Sacred College. 

The nominal head of the Propaganda Fide organization is 
Cardinal Biondi, who is 85 years of age and in ill-health. 
The New York Times said that the appointment of a Pro- 
Prefect in the person of Cardinal Stritch was “ an acknowledge- 
ment that Cardinal Biondi needs an assistant with vast powers.” 

(The Universe - New York Times) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — New Leader of Country Party. 

Sir Arthur Fadden (68), the Australian Federal Treasurer, 
announced on March 21 that he was resigning from the leader- 
ship of the Country Party, which he had held since 1941. 
Mr. John McEwcn (58), Federal Minister for Trade and deputy 
leader of the Country Party, was elected to the party leader- 
ship on March 26, and at the same lime was appointed Deputy 
Prime Minister in the Federal Government. It was stated 
that Sir Arthur Fadden would continue as Federal Treasurer 
during the remainder of the term of the present Parliament. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) (Prev. rep. 

Cabinet, 15x70 C ; Country Party, *#49 A.) 
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A. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION.— 
Convention on Abolition of Forced Labour. - Credentials 
withdrawn from Hungarian Employers' and Workers’ 
Delegates. * New I.L.O. Members. 

A convention banning all forms of forced or compulsory 
labour was adopted by the International Labour Organization 
by 240 votes to nil, with one abstention, at its 40th session in 
Geneva in June 1957. It provided that each I.L.O. member- 
country ratifying the convention would undertake not to make 
use of any form of forced or compulsory labour (1) as a means 
of political coercion or as a punishment for holding political 
views opposed to the established political, social, or economic 
system ; (2) as a method of using labour for purposes of 
economic development ; (8) as a means of labour discipline ; 
(4) as a punishment for having participated m strikes ; (5) as 
a means of racial, social, national or religious discrimination. 

The new convention (whioh supplemented a largely outdated 
instrument of 1930) represented the culmination of efforts which 
had been in progress for five years previously. The first step was 
taken in June 1951, when the U.N. Seoretary-General and the 
Director-General of the I.L.O. jointly set up a five-man ad hoc 
committee to investigate forced labour systems [see 11820 0], at 
the request of the U.N. Economic and Social Council. After two 
years' investigations, this committee issued a report (June 1953) 
emphasizing that forced labour, as used in several countries for 
political or economio ends, violated the principles set forth in the 
U.N. Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights [see 13009 A]. 
In November 1953 the eighth session of the U.N. General Assembly 
adopted a resolution condemning all forms of forced labour, whether 
for political coercion or economic purposes ; demanding their 
abolition ; and asking the I.L.O. and the Economic and Social 
Council to give early consideration to the committee's report “ as a 
matter of urgency " [see page 133T2, second column]. 

The I.L.O. convention was adopted after an acrimonious debate 
in which the U.S., Irish, and other Western delegates alleged that 
forced labour was being used in “ Iron Curtain " countries on a 
considerable scale ; the U.S, Government delegate (Mr. Stuart 
Rothman) commented in this connexion on the deportations of 
Hungarians to the Soviet Union after the suppression of the Hungarian 
uprising. Delegates of the U.S.S.R. and other Communist countries 
made counter-allegations of forced labour practices in colonial 
territories of certain Western Powers, and of alleged racial discrimina- 
tion against Negro, Puerto Rican, and Mexican workers in the United 
States. All these allegations were strongly denied by the countries 
against which they were levelled. 

The single abstaining vote was that of the U.S. employers' delegate 
(Mr. Cola G. Parker), who refrained from voting as a protest against 
the “ cynical hypocrisy ” of certain countries which, he alleged, 
would vote for the convention bnt had no intention of carrying out 
its provisions. The U.S. Government and workers' delegates voted 
for the convention. 

The British Government announced on Nov. 21, 1957, that 
it intended to ratify the convention, pointing out that U.K. 
law and practices were fully in accordance with its provisions. 
The British instrument of ratification was deposited with the 
International Labour Office in Geneva on Jan. 1, 1958. 

Credentials withdrawn from Hungarian Employers* and Workers* 
Delegates. 

At its 40th session in June 1957 the I.L.O. voted to invalidate 
the credentials of the Hungarian employers’ and workers’ 
delegates, the required two-thirds majority being obtained in 
both cases. A proposal to invalidate the credentials of the 
Hungarian Government delegates failed to secure the two- 
thirds majority needed for adoption. [Under the constitution 
of the I.L.O., each member-country is represented by two 
Government delegates, one employers’ delegate, and one 
workers’ delegate.] 

The proposal to unseat the Hungarian employers’ delegate was 
made by employers' representatives of the non-Communist countries, 
while the unseating of the Hungarian workers’ delegates was urged 
by the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.) 
and the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions. 
The proposals were put forward a few days after the publication of 
the U.N. Fact-Finding Report on Hungary [see 15621 A], In whioh 
both the Soviet Government and the Radar regime were strongly 
criticized. The Credentials Committee of the I.L.O. recommended 
by majority vote that the Hungarian employers’ and workers' 
delegates should be debarred, but that no action should be taken 
with regard to the Hungarian Government delegation pending a 
solution of the Hungarian problem within the framework of the 
United Nations. 

The full conference accordingly voted to unseat the Hungarian 
employers' and workers' delegates ; the only opposing votes were 
cast by the Co mmunis t countries, though there were a number of 
abstentions. Despite the Credentials Committee's recommendation 
that no action should be taken on the Hungarian Government 
delegation, a resolution to unseat it received 94 votes in favour and 
88 ag ains t, with 52 abstentions ; as stated above, it failed to secure 
adoption for lack of a two-thirds majority. 


The last occasion on which an I.L.O. delegation had been 
unseated was in 1950, when the Venezuelan workers* delegation 
was debarred on the ground that free trade unionism had been 
destroyed by the military junta then ruling the country. 

New Members of I.L.O. 

Tunisia, Morocco and the Sudan were admitted to I.L.O. 
membership in 1956, and Ghana in 1957. Venezuela, which 
withdrew from the I.L.O. in 1956 (see 14212 A), decided on 
March 17, 1958, to rejoin the Organization, whose member- 
ship was thereby raised to 79 countries. — (Ministry of Labour 
Gazette - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Frev. rep. 13369 A, page 13372 ; 13009 A ; 11820 C.) 

B. LONDON. — Opening of Planetarium. 

The London Planetarium — the first of its kind in Britain — 
was opened on March 20 in Marylebone Road, N.W. 

The planetarium is enclosed in an aluminium dome 81 ft. in 
diameter, and has a projection hall seating 550 people. The heavenly 
bodies are projected on to the interior of the dome by a complex 
instrument (built by the German firm of Carl Zeiss at a cost of 
£70,000) consisting of nearly 29,000 separate parts and weighing 
2 1 tons. This instrument contains some 200 projectors and gearing 
systems which ensure that the positions in the sky of the sun, moon, 
planets, stars, and comets are shown correctly for any date in the 
past, present or future. For example, it can show the night sky aa it 
was at the time of the Battle of Hastings (1066) ; reproduce the 
three-tailed Donati Comet which appeared in 1858, or the meteoric 
showers that occur when the Earth passes through the Orionid 
belt ; or illustrate the orbit of the sputniks. Moreover, the instru- 
ment can he so adjusted that viewers see the night sky as it appears 
in Australia, with the Southern Cross. The images of over 9,000 
stars can he projected in their various magnitudes of brightness, 
and the passage of the sun, moon, planets, and stars can be speeded 
np so that the celestial movements of 24 hours are compressed 
within 11 seconds. 

The inaugural ceremony was attended by Prince Philip 
and by many well-known scientists, including the Astronomer- 
Royal, Dr. Richard Woolley. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

C. LIBYA - TURKEY. — President Bayar's Visit to 
Tripoli. - Cultural and Residence Agreement. 

President Bayar of Turkey visited Tripoli from Feb. 5-10 
as the guest of King Idris of Libya, returning a visit paid by 
the King to Turkey in 1956. The President was accompanied 
by M. Zorlu, the Turkish Foreign Minister. 

A communique issued on Feb. 10 said that the representa- 
tives of the two countries had discussed u various questions of 
mutual interest ” and had agreed “ to harmonize their efforts 
to ensure peace and security in their respective regions and to 
strengthen Turkish-Libyan co-operation.” It was also 
announced that an agreement had been signed (a) providing 
for cultural co-operation (including exchanges of students, 
teachers, and experts) between the two countries ; and (b) 
granting nationals of either country the right to live and set up 
establishments in the other. The agreement will be valid for 
five years in the first instance, and will continue in force 
thereafter unless six months’ notice is given by either side. 

(Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 

D. EGYPT. — Legislative and Executive Councils 
for Gaza Strip. 

A new 30-member Legislative Council for the Gaza Strip 
was set up by the Egyptian administration on March 15, 
following the establishment of a 10-member Executive Council 
in February. The Legislative Council will be presided over by 
Major-General Hassan Abdul Latif, the Civil Governor of the 
area, and will include among its members the mayors of Gaza 
and Khan Yums (the two main towns), representatives of 
other municipalities, seven representatives of the indigenous 
population, and four representatives of the Palestine Arab 
refugees in the area (who number 220,000 out of the Gaza 
Strip’s total population of 300,000). It was stated in Cairo 
that the new Legislative Council would “ help the Governor 
to administer the Strip ” but that there was no intention of 
granting autonomy or independence to the area. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 

E. ITALY. — Dissolution of Parliament. 

A decree dissolving both Houses of the Italian Parliament 
in preparation for general elections on May 25 was signed on 
March 17 by President Gronchi. The dissolution had been 
requested by Signor Zoli’s Government, as the five-year 
term of the Chamber of Deputies had almost expired. Although 
the Senate’s mandate was not due to expire until the summer 
of 1959, Signor Zoli requested a simultaneous dissolution of 
both Houses in the interests of political stability. 

(Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, Milan) 
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A. EUROPEAN ORGANIZATIONS. — First Meetings 
of Councils of Ministers of Euratom and Common 
Market. - Inaugural Meeting of European Parliamentary 
Assembly. - M. Robert Schuman elected President of 
European Assembly. 

The Councils of Ministers of the European Common Market 
and Euratom met for the first time in Brussels on Jan. 25, 
M. Victor Larock (the Belgian Foreign Minister) being elected 
President of the Council of the European Economic Com- 
munity and M. Roger Motz (Belgian Minister for Economic 
Aflairs) President of the Council of Euratom. The joint 
meeting was attended by the Commissions of the Common 
Market and Euratom, the High Authority of the Coal and 
Steel Community, and the Board of Governors of the European 
Investment Bank, which consists of the Finance Ministers 
of the six member-countries. 

It was decided that the members of the Commission of the Common 
Market should he allotted the following specific tasks : M. Rey — 
external relations, i.e. GATT and the Free Trade Area ; M. Marjolin — 
economic and financial questions ; Signor Malvestiti — internal 
marketing problems of the Community ; Herr Hans von der Groeben 
— trade competition and harmonization of policy ; Signor Petrilli — 
social questions ; Mr. Mansholt — agriculture ; M. Rasquin — trans- 
port ; and M. Lemeignan — overseas territories. Herr Hans von der 
Groeben had been appointed as the second German member [see 
page 15958, second column] in mid-January. 

It was also decided that the six member -countries sbould be 
represented by a joint spokesman m the negotiations for a European 
Free Trade Area, and also in the trade discussions within GATT and 
in atomic energy discussions with the O.E.E.C. 

At a separate meeting on the same day the Governors of the 
European Investment Bank appointed the 12 members of the Bank’s 
Board of Directors, and decided that the Steering Committee should 
consist of an Italian as chairman, and a Frenchman and a German 
ae the two vice-chairmen. 

The first business meeting of the Commission of the Common 
Market took place in Luxemburg on Jan. 81, whilst the Com- 
mission of Euratom held its first business meeting on Feb. 24 
in Brussels. The inaugural meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the European Investment Bank was held m Brussels on 
Feb. 26 under the chairmanship of Signor Campilli, the Bank’s 
President. 

The new European Assembly, which serves as the parlia- 
mentary body for the three institutions of “ Little Europe ” — 
the Common Market, Euratom, and the Coal and Steel 
Community — was inaugurated at the Maison de r Europe in 
Strasbourg on March 19. It elected as its President M. Robert 
Schuman (France), the originator of the “ Schuman plan ” 
and one of the pioneers of European integration. 

The Assembly concluded its meeting on March 21 after 
adopting the following resolutions inter alia : 

(1) It unanimously voted that its name should be the 
European Parliamentary Assembly. 

(2) It decided to adopt seating by political groups from left 
to right in the semi-circular chamber, instead of the seating 
method adopted in the former Assembly of the Coal and Steel 
Community, which was in alphabetical order. There will thus 
be three groups — Socialists, Liberals, and Christian Democrats. 
The resolution marked not only formal recognition that the 
Assembly was divided into political rather than national 
groups, but also the determination of its members to stress 
the Assembly’s supranational character. 

(8) It adopted a motion put forward by the Socialists 
and Christian Democrats inviting the Councils of Ministers 
to give employers and workers equal representation in the 
Economic and Social Committee, thereby opposing the pro- 
posals for the Committee’s membership which had been put 
forward by the Councils of Ministers. 

(4) Another resolution put forward by the Liberal group 
was also adopted, expressing the wish that a section of the 
Economic and Social Committee should deal specially with 
economic and social questions relating to the populations of 
overseas territories. 

(5) Thirteen Standing Committees were set up to maintain 
a close and permanent watch on the joint work of the three 
Communities as regards foreign and commercial policy, social 
policy, finance, agriculture, etc. 

It was announced in Washington on Feb. 28 that President 
Eisenhower had appointed Mr. W. Walton Butterworth as U.S. 
Representative to the European Economic Community and the 
European Atomic Energy Community ; it was stated that 
JMr. Butterworth would continue to serve as U.S. Representa- 
tive to the European Coal and Steel Community, a position 
he had held since March 1956. 


It had previously been announced on Feb. 28 that M. Louis 
Armand, the president of Euratom, would visit the U.S.A. in 
April at the invitation of the U.S. Government to discuss the 
possibilities of close co-operation between the U.S.A. and the 
European Atomic Energy Community in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. — (Bulletins of the European Communities, 
Brussels - Luxemburg - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15951 A.) 

B. INDIA. — New Atomic Energy Commission, - 
Indian Atomic Energy Developments. 

Dr. H. J. Bhabha, Secretary of the Indian Atomic Energy 
Department, announced on March 14 that the Government of 
India had decided to set up a new Atomic Energy Commission 
with full executive and financial powers, modelled to a certain 
extent on the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority. He explained 
that the new Commission would replace the first Atomic 
Energy Commission set up in 1948, and that its object would 
be the expansion of India’s atomic energy programme. 

Dr. Bhabha said that the new Commission would consist of full- 
time and part-time members, tho total number of members being 
not loss than three nor more than seven. The Secretary of the 
Department of Atomic Energy would be ex officio chairman of the 
Commission, which would also have two othor ex officio members — 
one for Finance and Administration, and tho Director of the Atomic 
Energy Establishment, who would be in charge of research and 
development. 

The new Commission would bo responsible for (a) f emulating 
the policy of the Department of Atomic .Energy for the consideration 
and approval of the Prime Minister ; ( b ) preparing the budget of 
that Department ; (c) implementing governmental policy in atomic 
energy matters. Within the limits of Budget provisions as approved 
by Parliament, the Commission would exercise tho Government’s 
powers, both administrative and financial, for carrying out the work 
of the Department of Atomic Energy. 

The Chairman, in his capacity as Secretary of tho Department of 
Atomic Energy, would he responsible under the Prime Minister for 
taking decisions on technical questions and advising tho Government 
on matters of atomio policy. All recommendations of the Commission 
on polioy and allied matters would bo put to the Prime Minister 
through the Chairman. He would have the power of overriding the 
other members of the Commission, except that the Member for 
Finance and Administration might ask that any financial matter 
with which he disagreed should bo referred to the Prime Minister 
and tho Finance Minister. 

Tho Member for Finance and Administration would exorcise the 
Government’s powers in all financial matters concerning the Depart- 
ment of Atomic Energy, and no proposal with financial implications 
oould be sanctioned without his prior concurrence. 

Dr. Bhabha also announced that the Radio Chemistry 
Laboratory at Trombay (near Bombay), the creation of which 
had been decided on in 1956, had been m full operation since 
the beginning of February. 

Other important developments relating to atomic energy 
had been announced in the report of the Department of Atomic 
Energy published on June 6, 1957. 

The report said that the Government of India had decided to give 
top priority to the construction of a plant to produce uranium 
metal of atomio purity. The new plant would provide fuel 
elements for the zero-energy reactor ( Zerlina ), which was expected 
to he in operation by the middle of 1958, and also for tho “ Oanada- 
India ” reactor under construction ; tho latter, when completed, 
would be one of the most powerful research reactors in tho world. 
The new uranium metal plant would be additional to the thorium - 
uranium plant at Trombay, which produces thorium nitrate for the 
gas-mantle industry. 

The report also announced that the capacity of Indian Bare 
Earths Ltd., which processes the Travanooro monazito sands, was to 
be doubled to 3,000 tons of monazite per annum ; that steps were 
being taken to establish plants for the production of atomically pure 
graphite and beryllium oxide ; and that a separate heavy-wator 
plant was being set np at Nangal in conjunction with the proposed 
fertilizer plant in that area. In addition, a plant for producing 
ziliconium (another valuable atomio metal) was also contemplated, 
and large deposits of uranium and thorium ore had been discovered 
on the Ranchi plateau. 

President Prasad, opening the new session of both Houses 
of Parliament on Feb. 10, 1958, announced that the Govern- 
ment of India had under consideration the construction of 
one or more atomic power stations during the current Five- 
Year Plan period. — (The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15375 A 5 14877 B 3 9471 E.) 

C. BULGARIA - GREECE. — Border Agreement. 

Following Greco-Bulgarian military talks on border problems, 
the General Staffs of both countries signed four protocols at 
Salonika on Feb. II settling all issues considered likely to 
arise along the 800 miles of common frontiers. (Times) 
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MARCH 29 — APRIL 5, 1958 


A. SUDAN. — General Elections. - New Umma- 
P.D.P. Coalition Cabinet formed by Mr. Khalil. 

Voting in the first general elections held in the Sudan since 
the attainment of independence in 1956 began on Feb. 27 and 
was completed on March 8. A total of 203 members were to 
be elected — the 173 members of the House of Representatives, 
and 30 of the 50 members of the Senate. The elections resulted 
in a victory for the ruling alliance of the Umma and People’s 
Democratic parties, the results for the House of Representa- 
tives being announced on March 11 as follows : 


Umma Party 63 

National Unionist Party . . . . 45 

People’s Democratic Party . . 27 

Southern Liberals . . . . . . 20 

Southern Federalist . . . . 1 

Anti-Imperialist Front . . . . 1 


Uncommitted Southern members 16 


Thirty members of the Senate are elected, as stated above, 
and the remaining 20 nominated by the Supreme Commission 
which exercises the functions of Head of State. The Umma 


Party won 14 of the elected seats, the National Unionists and 
P.D.P. five each, and Southern representatives six. The 
nominated seats were distributed in proportion to party 
strengths in the House of Representatives, seven being allo- 
cated to the Umma Party, five to the National Unionists, 
four to the P.D.P., and four to Southern representatives. 
Hence the final distribution of seats in the Senate was 
annK^fced on March 20 as follows : 


* 7/ 

5^ 




Umma Party 21 

National Unionist Party . . . . 10 

People’s Democratic Party .. 9 

Southern representatives . . . . 10 

toral procedure, which had been laid down in the Parha- 
w _ Elections Act of 1957 [see 15787 Al, differed in certain 
ipects from that followed in the 1953 elections ; e.g. voting m all 
constituencies was direct, and the five seats reserved m the former 
House of Representatives for graduates’ representatives were 
abolished. In over 100 constituencies, including till those in the 
Southern Provinces^ahd Darfur Province, voting was by token ; 
each candidate, was allotted a symbol, and the elector voted by 
dropping Jfcte" token into the ballot-box bearing tho symbol of the 
candidate of his choice. In the remaining constituencies voting was 
by. billot ; tho ballot papers, however, did not give tho candidates’ 
‘names but the symbols or colours allotted to thorn, against one of 


which tho voter made a mark. To prevent plural voting, voters were 
marked on the left hand with silver nitrate after voting for tho House 
of Representatives ; those over 30, who had a second vote for the 
Senate, were marked on the right hand after casting their second vote. 

Over 500 candidates wore put forward for tho House of Repre- 
sentatives, and over 70 Cor the elected Senate seats ; some candidates 
stood for both Houses, as is permissible under Sudanese law. Only 
two candidates were returned unopposed to the Lower House ; both 
were Northerners contesting Southern seats, their opponents being 
disqualified on technical grounds. 

Of those eligible for tho franchise, 77 per cent had registered as 
voters, the proportion ranging from 63.5 per cent in Darfur Province 
to 93 per oent in Khartoum Province. The proportion of the 
registered electors who voted in the main towns was extremely high, 
being over 90 per cent in five Khartoum constituencies. 


No serious incidents ocourred during the elections, strict precau- 
tions having been taken to maintain order ; voters were forbidden 
to carry heavy sticks when going to the polls, and public meetings 
and processions were banned from Feb. 27 to March 20. As allega- 
tions had been made by various parties that their opponents were 
receiving financial assistance from the Egyptian, U.S., or Soviet 
Embassies, members of the Diplomatic Corps were forbidden to leave 
Khartoum without permission while the elections were in progress. 

Details are given below of the election results as they affected 
the leading parties, and of the policies of the various parties. 

XJmma Party. All leading members of the Umma (People’s) Party 
were re-elected, including the Prime Minister, Mr. Khalil, and all 
the TJmma members of his Cabinet. Founded in 1945, the party has 
consistently advocated complete independence of Egypt. Its foreign 
policy is defined as “ positive neutrality ; better understanding with 
Egypt and closest collaboration with neighbouring countries, such 
as Libya and Ethiopia; Arab unity within the Arab League; 
collaboration with all African States.” It also favours close trade 
and economio relations with Britain and the U.S A., and in 1957 
advocated acceptance of the " Eisenhower Doctrine.” Conservative 
in outlook, it is closely associated with the Ansar sect headed by 
Sayed Abdel Ra liman el-Mahdi. 

National Unionist Party. The defeat of the National Unionists, 
led by Mr. Azhari, was attributed partly to the frontier dispute with 
Egypt [see 16075 Al and partly to the opposition of Sayed Ali 
el-Mirghani, leader of the KhatmJa sect, who had supported the 
N.U.P. in the 1953 elections hut in 1956 joined with Sayed Abdel 
Rahman el-Mahdi In advocating an all-party Government. The 
party formerly advocated union with Egypt, and still favours the 
of a defence paot with Egypt and the co-ordination of 


the two countries’ foreign policies ; in other respects, however, it 
supports a neutralist foreign policy, avoidance of military pacts, 
and the development of Sudanese trade with the most favourable 
markets, irrespective of Power blocs. It draws much of its support 
from the large towns and from the official and professional classes. 

People’s Democratic Party. Four of the six P.D.P. members of 
the Government — Mr. Mirgham Hamza (the Vice-Premier and 
Minister of Agriculture, Irrigation and Power), Mr. Ali Abdel Rahman 
(the party president and Minister of the Interior), Mr. Hammad 
Tewfik (Minister of Commerce), and Dr. Amm el Sayed (Munster of 
Health) — lost their seats m the House of Representatives. The 
P.D.P. was formed m 1956 by a number of dissident groups inside 
the National Unionist Party, including those led by Mr. Hamza, who 
opposed Mr. Azhan’s policy as too pro-Egyptian, and by Mr Mohamed 
Nut el-Drn, who favoured union with Egypt. It is also supported by 
Sayed Ali el-Mirghani and many of the Khatnua sect. Though 
allied with the Umma Party, it advocates close political collaboration 
with Egypt, and in 1957 opposed acceptance of the “Eisenhower 
Doctrine.” 

Southern. Parties. The most striking feature of the election was 
the defeat of the Government’s supporters in the Southern Provinces. 
The Liberals (tho principal Southern party) were divided before the 
election into two main groups — the orthodox Liberals led by Mr. 
Benjamin Lwoki, who supported the Umma Party and the Govern- 
ment, and the dissident Liberals led by Mr. Stanislaus Paysama, 
who demanded a federal Constitution and had close ties with the 
National Unionists. In the elections, all the three Southern Ministers 
— Mr. Lwoki, Mr. Alfred Ulndo, and Mr. Gordon Ayom — lost their 
seats m the House of Representatives, together with most of the 
pro -Government Liberals, although Mr. Lwoki was elected to the 
Senate. Almost all the Southern Liberals re-elected were followers 
of Mr. Paysama, whilst the new members — one of whom was in 
prison for a non-political offence — were largely supporters of the 
1955 uprising. 

Mr. Paysama formed a new parliamentary group — the Southern 
Sudanese Federal Bloc — on March 19 from Liberals and Independents. 
Father Saturmno Lohure, a native Roman Catholic priest who had 
stood as an Independent, was elected president of this group, which 
comprised 39 of the 46 members for Southern seats, including the 
member in prison. 

Other Parties. The Anti-Imperialist Front, which, won one seat, 
is an extromo left-wing organization. The recently -formed National 
Liberation Party, which is supported by members of the family of 
the Khalifa (the successor of the Mahdi, who was defeated at 
Omdurman m 1898 after the Dervish revolt), failed to return a 
candidate. Both parties are pro-Egyptian in outlook, and co-operated 
with the National Unionists in the elections. 

When the House of Representatives assembled on March 20, 
Mr. Mohamed Saleh Shangeiti (a former High Court Judge 
and Speaker of the Legislative Assembly from 1949-52, who 
was not a member of either the new House or its predecessor) 
was unanimously elected Speaker. Mr. Khalil was then 
re-elected Prime Minister by 103 votes against 44 for Mr. 
Azhari and 25 for Mr. Paysama ; 11 members of the Southern 
Federal Bloc voted for Mr. Khalil and two for Mr. Azhari, 
as they had already promised their votes before Mr. Paysama 
was nominated. After his re-election Mr. Khalil stated that 
his external policy would be based on non-alignment with 
either of the world power blocs, and on the maintenance of 
good relations with all countries, including Egypt. 

The formation of the Cabinet was delayed by disagreement 
inside the People’s Democratic Party over its nominees. The 
party’s backbenchers protested on March 26 against Mr. 
Khalil’s proposal to give the Ministry of the Interior to Mr. 
Hamza, whom they considered to be too closely connected 
with the Umma Party, and demanded that Mr. Abdel Rahman 
should retain the post. Mr. Khalil, however, refused to accept 
this demand, the membership of the Cabinet being announced 
on March 27 as follows : 


*Mr. Abdullah Khalil (Umma) 
•(■Mr. Mirghani Hamza (P.D.P.) 

*Mr. M. A. Mahgoub (Umma) 
fMr. A. A. Rahman (P.D.P.) 
5,5 Mr. Ziada Arbab (Umma) . . 
Mr. Buth Diu (Umma) 
fMr. Mohamed Nur el-Din 

(P.D.P.) 

Mr. A. R. Ali Taha (Umma) 
*Mr. M. H. Sherrif (Umma) 
*Mr. M. A. Abusin (P.D.P.) . . 
Mr. Santino Deng Teng 

(Umma) 

Mr. Ferdinand Adyang 

(P.D.P.) 

fMr. Amin El-Tom (Umma) 
Mr. Abdullah Nugdalla 


Prime Minister and Defence. 
Deputy Premier, Interior, 
and Irrigation. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Agriculture and Commerce. 
Education and Justice. 
Public Works. 

Health. 

Local Government. 
Communications. 

Social Affairs. 

Animal Resources. 

Mineral Resources. 

Minister of State. 


(Umma) 

* Held same post in previous Cabinet, 
t Member of previous Cabinet. 


Minister without Portfolio. 
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Mr. Mirghani Hamza, though defeated in the elections to the 
House of Representatives, was subsequently appointed a 
member of the Sudanese Senate. 

The mam differences between the new Cabinet and its 
predecessor were that the TJmma Party now holds a majority 
of the portfolios, and that the Republican Socialists (now 
largely merged with the Umma Party) and the Liberals are 
no longer represented. The three Southern Ministers are 
Mr. Buth Diu and Mr. Santmo Deng Teng (both former 
National Unionist Ministers who had joined the Umma Party) 
and Mr. Adyang, a P.D.P. supporter.— (Sudan Government 
Information Centre, Khartoum - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 1953 Elections, 13303 A ; 
13331 B ; Electoral Law, 15787 A ; Cabinet, 14970 C.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Manpower Distribution. 
The following table shows the manpower position m Britain 
at the end of 1957, comparison being given with the position 
at December 81, 1956 : 

Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

Total Working Population* 1957 1956 

Men 16,218,000 16,270,000 

■Women 7,930,000 7,939,000 

24,148,000 24,209,000 

ELM. Forces and Women’s Services . . 650,000 761,000 

Registered Unemployed t •• •• 361,000 331 ,000 

Persons in Civil Employment . 23,131,000 23,111,000 

of whom ; Men . . . . . . 15,319,000 15,290,000 

Women 7,812,000 7,821,000 

•The total “ working population ” represents the total number 
of persons aged 15 or over working for pay or gain, or registering 
themselves as available for such work. It includes II, M. Forces and 
the Women’s Services, those on release leave and not yet in employ- 
ment, registered unemployed, private indoor domestic servants, 
and gainfully employed persons over pensionable age. Part-time 
workers are counted as full units. 

tExcludmg persons registered as “temporarily stopped,” most 
of whom were on employers' pay-rolls and were therefore included 
in the numbers shown as in civil employment. 

An analysis by industrial groups of the total number of 
persons in civil employment is given below : 

Doc. 31 Doc. 31 

Basic Industries 1957 1956 

Coal Mining 790,000 783,000 

Other Mining and Quarrying . . 78,000 78,000 

Gas, Electricity, and Water . . . 381,000 379,000 

Transport and Communications .. 1,710.000 1,711,000 

Agriculture and Fishing . . . . 964,000 993,000 

Number in Basic Industries . . 3,923,000 3,944,000 

Manufacturing Industries 

Chemicals and Allied Trades . 534,000 532,000 

Metals, Engineering, and Vehicles .. 4,677,000 4,633,000 

Textiles .. . . •- •* 917,000 941,000 

Clothing (including footwear) . . 667,000 682,000 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco .. •• 911,000 914,000 

Other Manufactures .. .. .. 1,594,000 1,596,000 

Number in Manufacturing Industries 9,300,000 9,298,000 

Building and Contracting .. .. 1,470,000 1,496,000 

Distributive Trades . . . . . . 2,981,000 2,933,000 

Professional, Financial, and Miscel- 
laneous Services . . . . . 4,169,000 4,142,000 

Public Administration 

National Government Service . . 537,000 557,000 

Local Government Seme©.. .. 751,000 741,000 

Total in Civil Employment . . . . 23,131,000 23,111,000 

The largest percentage increases, as compared with 1956, 
were in distributive trades (1.64 per cent) ; local government 
(1.35 per cent) ; metals, engineering, and vehicles (0.94 per 
cent) ; coal mining (0.89 per cent ); professional, financial, 
and miscellaneous services (0.65 per cent) ; and chemicals and 
allied trades (0.38 per cent). The biggest percentage decreases 
were in national government service (3.59 per cent) ; agri- 
culture and fisheries (2.92 per cent) ; textiles (2.62 per cent) ; 
clothing and footwear (2.19 per cent) ; and building and con- 
tracting (1.80 per cent). (Ministry of Labour Gazette) (15432 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Army. - Corrigenda. 

The following corrections should be made on page 16088 : (a) in 
column one, paragraph 6 , under the cross-heading “ Royal Armoured 
Corps,** the correct name of the regiment to he amalgamated with 
the King's Dragoon Guards is the Queen's Bays, not the Queen’s 
Own Hussars as incorrectly stated ; (b) in the second column, ninth 
paragraph, second fine, the post of Brigadier Buchanan-Dunlop 
should correctly read Deputy Adjutant-General at G.H.Q., Far East 
Land Forces. (Ed. K.C.A,) 


C. NETHERLANDS.— State Visit of Queen Elizabeth n 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

tier Majesty Queen Elizabeth IT and the Duke of Edinburgh 
paid a three-day Slate visit to the Netherlands on March 25-27 
—the first State visit to that country by a Bntish sovereign 
for 300 years. During their visit the Queen and Prince Philip 
went to Amsterdam, The Hague, and Rotterdam, receiving 
an enthusiastic welcome from the great crowds which had 
assembled to greet them. 

Tho Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh travelled from Harwich 
in the Royal yacht Britannia and arrived in the morning of March 25 
at the port of Ymuiden, where they wore welcomed by Princess 
Beatrix, the heiress to the Dutch throne. Tho Britannia then sailed 
up the North Sea Canal and anchored in tho River Y, in the heart 
of Amsterdam. On disembarking, tho Queen and tho Duke wore 
welcomed by Queen Juliana of tho Netherlands, Princess Irono (tho 
second daughter of Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard), tho 
Netherlands Prime Minister (Dr. Drees), tho ambassadors of tho 
Commonwealth countries, and tho civic authorities. Prince Bernhard 
was unable to be present owing to his convalescence from an 
influenza attack. 

From the landing-stage the Queen and Prince Philip drove with 
Queen Juliana and Princess Irene to tho Royal palace on tho Dam 
(the main square of Amsterdam), where Queen Elizabeth review od 
a guard of honour of tho Dutch Oreiindlor Guards. Later In tho 
morning her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Philip, Dr. Drees, and 
the Burgomaster of Amsterdam (Mr. van Hall), laid a wreath on tho 
National War Memorial facing tho palace, which commemorates 
the 210,000 Dutch men and women who lost their lives in the Second 
World War and tho Gorman occupation. In the afternoon tho 
Queen and tho Duke visited the Rijlcsmuaeum, which houses one 
of the world’s most famous art collections, notably of the groat Dutch 
masters. Later they visited Asscher’s diamond-cutting works, one 
of the loading firms in tho diamond Industry, tn tho evening a Htnto 
banquet was hold at the Royal palace at which speeches wore made 
by Queen Juliana and Queen Elizabeth, after which the two Queens 
end Prince Philip attended a concert by the Conoortgobouw 
Orchestra under its conductor, Eduard van Boinum. 

In the morning of March 26 Queen Elizabeth and Queen Juliana 
drove to Aalsmeer (the biggest horticultural centre In the Nether- 
lands) to seo a flower auction, while Prince Philip and Prince 
Bornlmrd visited tho International Trade Fair at Utrecht. From 
Aalsmeer the two Queens drove to The Hague by way of the seaside 
resort and fishing harbour of Sehevoningon, where their car was 
“ mobbed ” by several hundred flsherwomon wearing the traditional 
voluminous drosses. With Prince Philip and Prince Bernhard they 
lunched with Princess WiUioLmina (the mother of Queen Juliana, 
who abdicated ton years ago after a reign of 50 years) at the 1 louse 
in tho Woods (Huis ten Bosch), a small palace near Tho Hague 
where the ex-Queen lives In retirement. 

During the afternoon the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited an “ Ago of Shakespeare ” exhibition held In the municipal 
museum at The Hague, after which they attended a reception given 
by tho heads of the Commonwealth diplomatic missions. In the 
evening they attended a dinner given In their honour by tho 
Netherlands Government, followed by a reception In the Riddcrzaal 
(Ilall of Knights), whore the Staios-Gonoral meets on ceremonial 
occasions. 

Before visiting Rotterdam on the final day of their tour, Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip paid a short visit, to Delft to see tho 
Hydraulics Laboratory at which plans are drawn up for large-scale 
coast protection and reclamation projects. In addition to Inspecting 
models of the Delta Plan [see 14292 Al, they also saw the plans for 
the construction of Europort, a new harbour which will be built 
near the Hook of Holland to accommodate the largest and most 
modern oil tankers. Prince Philip also visited the Technical Univer- 
sity at Delft, while Queen Elizabeth and Queen Juliana visited a 
new housing estate on the outskirts of Rotterdam. 

In Rotterdam the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh visited the 
Town Hall (one of the few buildings In the city centre to survive 
the German air attack of 1940), tho Bouwoontmm (the building 
centre at which plans for the city’s reconstruction are drawn up), 
and the English Church (St, Mary’s), They also saw some of the 
city’s modern architecture, and the great progress made In rebuilding 
the war-devastated areas. In tho evening her Majesty and Prince 
Philip gave a farewell dinner for Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard 
on board the Britannia, which was berthed in tho River Maas. 

The Queen and Prince Philip sailed from Rotterdam In the Britannia 
in the evening of March 27. arriving at Dover the following morning. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd accompanied H.M. the Queen on her 
visit to the Netherlands as Minister-in-Attendance. While in 
The Hague he had discussions with the Netherlands Foreign 
Minister (Mr. Luns) on a number of international problems. 
(Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam - Nieuwe Rotfcerdamse 
Courant - Haagsc Post - Netherlands News Agency) (15596 C.) 

D. NIGERIA. — Control of Military Forces. 

Control of the Nigerian military forces was formally trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government of Nigeria on April 1, in 
conformity with the policy announced by the U.K. Secretary 
of State for War in the White Paper issued on Feb. 19.— -(Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16087 A.; 
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A. UNITED STATES. — - Vice-President Nixon to 
assume Presidential Functions in Event of President 
Eisenhower’s Disability. - Constitutional Implications 
of Eisenhower-Nixon Agreement. 

President Eisenhower stated on Feb. 26 that he had a 
“ clear understanding ” with Vice-President Nixon on what to 
do if he (the President) should become unable to perform his 
duties. He added that Mr. Nixon “knows exactly what he 
should do in the event of a presidential disability,” and that 
others around him (the President) were “ completely privy ” 
to the arrangement. 

Following widespread demands in Congress that any 
arrangements about the presidency should be made public, 
the White House announced details of the agreement between 
President Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon on March 3. 
The statement was as lollows : 

" The President and the Vice-President have agreed that the 
following procedures are in accord with the purposes and provisions 
of Aiticlo 2, Section X, of the Constitution, dealing with Presidential 
inability. They believe that these procedures, which are intended to 
apply to themselves only, are in no sense outside or contrary to the 
Constitution but are consistent with its present provisions and 
implement its clear intent. 

“ (1) In the event of inability the President would — if possible — 
so inform the Vico -President, and the Vice-President would serve 
as Acting President, oxoicismg the powers and duties of the office 
until the inability had ended. 

“ (2) In the event of an inability which would prevent the 
President from communicating with the Vice-President, the Vice- 
President, after such consultation as seems to him appropriate 
under the circumstances, would decide upon the devolution of the 
powers and duties of the Office and would serve as Acting President 
until the inability had ended. 

“ (3) Tlio President, m oithor event, would determine when the 
inability had ended and at that time would resume the lull exercise 
of the powers aud duties of the Office." 

The U.S. Constitution contains no clear provision as to the 
exact arrangements which would have to be made in the event 
of the President’s incapacity to perform his presidential 
functions, or how such incapacity should be ascertained. 
The relevant section of the Constitution (Article 2, section 1, 
paragraph 6) reads as follows : 

“ In case of tho removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and 
Congress may by law provide for tho case of removal, death, resigna- 
tion or inability, both of the President and Vice-President, declaring 
what officer shall then act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability bo removed or a President shall 
be elected.’* 

[It is generally agreed in the U.S.A. that the “ founding 
fathers ” of the country had left the provision purposely 
vague in framing the Constitution.] 

Mr. llagorty, press secretary at the White House, said on March 3 
that tho statement on the proposed arrangement in tho event of tho 
President’s disability had been drawn up by President Eisenhower, 
Vice-President Nixon, and the Attorney General, Mr. Rogers, who 
had fully concurred m its constitutional aspects. Mr. Ilagerty 
pointed out that the arrangement did not imply any abandonment 
of the request, previously made by the Administration to Congress, 
for a Constitutional amendment to deal with the problem. 

At his press conference on Maroh 5 President Eisenhower stressed 
that during his three illnesses in recent years Vice-President Nixon 
had not exorcised any presidential powers. However, in any future 
crisis which required piesidential action when tho President was 
incapacitated, Mr. Nixon would have legal authority to use all 
necessary powers. He added : “ Wo are not trying to rewrite the 
Constitution. We are just trying to carry out what normal humans 
of good faith having some confidence in each other would do in 
accordance with the language of the Constitution." 

Mr. Rogers, the Attorney -General, stated on the same day that in 
the event of the President's disability, the Vice-President could, 
exercise supreme power without taking the presidential oath of 
office. His powers would include authority to sign or veto legislation, 
and presumably to reorganize the Cabinet, command the armed 
forcoB, and make decisions affecting peace and national security. 
Mr. Rogers expressed the view that tho President would regain his 
powers on the ending of his disability by making a simple declaration 
to that effect. 

The arrangement between President Eisenhower and Vice- 
President Nixon was welcomed by Representative Emanuel 
Celler (Democrat), chairman of the Judiciary Sub-committee 
of the House of Representatives, which had been studying the 
question ; Mr. Celler expressed the view that only an ordinary 
Act of Congress would be required to regulate the question, 
and that no Constitutional amendment would be necessary. 
On the other hand, the legality of the arrangement was challenged 
by Mr. Sam Rayburn (Democrat), the Speaker of the House, 
who expressed the view (a) that the scheme was not possible 
under the Constitution ; (6) that there was no constitutional 
provision for an Acting President ; and (c) that any such 


provision would need endorsement from Congress, either by 
Act or Constitutional Amendment. Mr. Rayburn also thought 
that a Vice-President could not exercise presidential powers 
without taking the presidential oath, and that if he took the 
oath he must remain President for the remainder of the 
presidential term of office. 

On March 25 President Eisenhower put before a bi-partisan 
group of Congressional leaders a proposal for the amendment 
of the Constitution on this question, which had been worked 
out by the Department of Justice and had received the 
President’s full support. The proposal was (i) that the 
Constitution should be amended to permit the Cabinet to 
determine when the Vice-President should assume the duties 
of a disabled President ; and (n) that the decision should be 
taken by majority vote, thus filling the gap in the Constitution 
as to who should decide when the President was incapacitated. 
In a subsequent press statement Mr. Hagertv pointed out 
that the proposed constitutional change would not apply as a 
practical matter to President Eisenhower, because his second 
and final term of office would have ended before such an 
amendment could be adopted under the procedure required. 

Meanwhile several other proposals had been considered in 
Congress. The House Judiciary Sub-committee decided on 
Feb. 20, by three votes to two (the Republicans opposing), 
that an eight- man commission should be set up under the 
chairmanship of the Vice-President to advise him when a 
President was ill or otherwise unable to perform his duties, 
though leaving the final decision to the Vice-President 
lnmself. 

Tho Bill approved by the sub-committee would allow any three 
members of the advisory commission to stait an investigation into 
the President’s health ; it also provided that tho Vice-President 
would be authorized to take over from an incapacitated President 
only the “ powers and duties " of tho presidential office, but not 
tho office itself. [In the past ailing Presidents had been reluctant 
to transfer their powers for fear they would not get them back on 
their recovery, whilst Vice-Presidents had been reluctant to assume 
the presidential power for fear of being charged with usurpation of 
functions.] Iu addition to tho Vice-President, the members of the 
advisory commission would comprise tho Secretary of State, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the majority and minority leaders in the House 
and Senate, but the Vice-President, the Speaker, and the Senate 
President pro tempore would not have a vote. The Vice-President’s 
decision would only bo required if au ailing President was too ill to 
understand Ins condition or unwilling to declare it. Otherwise, the 
President could himself declare his inability m a written message to 
Congress, upon which the Vice-President would then temporarily 
take over. 

Following the announcement of the arrangement between 
President Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon, Senator 
Kefauver (Democrat) and eight other senators of both parties 
proposed on March 4 a Constitutional Amendment authorizing 
a Vice-President to take over as Acting President whenever a 
President was unable to carry out lus duties. The Kefauver 
amendment provided ; 

(a) That a Vice-President could assume power as Acting President 
whenever the President felt himself incapacitated and so notified 
tho Vico-Pi'osidont, or when a majority of the Cabinet decided that 
the President was unable to perform Ills duties. 

(b) That a President could regain his office by giving seven days’ 
notice that ho intended to do so. If a Vice-President still questioned 
Presidential ability to function he could appeal to Congress on the 
matter. A two-thirds majority of both Houses would be required to 
sustain the Vice -President’s protest ; otherwise, tho President 
would reassume his office at once. 

The co-sponsors of Senator Kefauver’s amendment were 
Senators Dirksen, Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Hruska, and 
Butler (Republicans) and Senators Hennings jr. and Olin D. 
Johnston (Democrats). Senator Knowland, the Republican 
Senate leader, stated that the proposal would be “ generally 
acceptable ” to the Administration. — (New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 15894 A.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Further Nuclear Tests. 

Nine nuclear weapon tests were held in the Soviet Union 
during the month Feb. 22 to March 22, the last six of these 
tests taking place within a period of ten days (two on March 14 
and one each on March 15, 20, 21, and 22). All the tests were 
reported by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, which stated 
that the first test on Feb. 22 and another on Feb. 27 were in 
the megaton range (i.e. of the hydrogen-bomb type) and the 
others on a smaller scale. The Japanese Meteorological Office 
reported an exceptionally high degree of radio-activity over 
Japan during the period of the tests, while the Norwegian 
and Swedish military authorities reported similarly high radio- 
activity over Scandinavia during the same period. No state- 
ment was issued in Moscow. — (New York Times - Times) 

(Prev. rep* 16012 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — National Trust Acquisi- 
lions. - Hardwick Hall and Chats worth Art Treasures 
accepted in lieu of Estate Duty. 

Important acquisitions by the National Trust during the 
past three years (up to Easier 1058) are listed below, the 
names of donors or other methods of acquisition being given 
in parentheses : 

Houses of Historical or Architectural Interest. 

Ashdown House, near Lambourn (Berks.) — A small 17th century- 
house of great architectural interest, together with 1=0 acres of park- 
land and an endowment. (The Dowager Countess of Craven). 

Berrmgton Hall, near Leominster (Herefordshire) — An 18 th 
century mansion with fine painted ceilings and interior decorations, 
together with 482 acres of land and an endowment. (The Dowager 
Lady Craven). 

Clandon Park, near Guildford (Surrey) — A fine example of 
Palladian architecture, with 300 acres of parkland laid out by 
** Capability ” Brown. (Given, with an endowment, by the Earl of 
Onslow). 

Claydon House, near Aylesbury (Bucks.) — Home of the Vorney 
family since the 15th century, with an 18th century wing containing 
rich rococo decorations. (Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Verney). 

Croft Castle, near Leominster (Herefordshire) — A castellated 
mediaeval stronghold, modernized in the 18th century, with park- 
land planted with celebrated avenues of Spanish chestnuts, some of 
great age. The home of the Croft family since the Norman Conquest, 
but m danger of becoming derelict following the death of the late 
Major O. G. S. Croft. (Purchased, together with an estate of 1,750 
acres, with the help of grants totalling £50,000 from the Minister 
of Works). 

Dyrham Park, near Chipping Sodbury (Gloucestershire) — An 
18th century mansion containing an important collection of furniture 
and pictures. (Transferred to the National Trust, after restoration, 
by the Ministry of Works.) 

Ickworth Park, near Bury St. Edmuuds (Suffolk) — A large house 
dating from 1791-1830 and of great architectural interest. (Offered 
to the Treasury, together with 1,000 acres of parkland and an endow- 
ment of £180,000, by the Dowager Lady Bristol in settlement of 
death duties, and transferred to the National Trust.) 

Mottisfont Abbey, near Romsey (Hants.) — Formerly an August - 
inian priory, dating from the 12th century but secularized in 
Henry VTII’s reign. Given with 2,029 acres of land and an endowment. 
(Mrs. Gilbert Russell.) 

Pmehurst House, near Dorking (Surrey) — (Accepted by the 
Treasury m part-payment of death dutios on the estate of the late 
Miss G. Corbet Hue, aud handed over to the Trust through the 
National Land Fund.) 

Saltram House, Plympton (Devon) — A Georgian mansion with 
rooms decorated by Robert Adam, paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Angelica Kauffmann, unique Chinese mirror paintings, and 
especially fine 18th century furniture. (Accepted by the Treasury, 
together with 391 acres of park and woodland, in part-payment of 
duty on the estate of the late Earl of Morley, and transferred to the 
National Trust ) 

St. Michael’s Mount, near Penzance (Cornwall) — A small “ island ” 
connected with the mainland at low tide and surmounted by a 15th 
century castle, which incorporates part of a monastery given by 
Edward the Confessor to the Abbey of Mont St. Michel m Brittany 
and rebuilt in 1135-51). The legendary home of the giant Cormoran 
(killed by Jack the Giant Killer), and traditionally associated with 
Joseph of Arimathea and Tristan and Iseult, the Mount has been the 
home of the St. Aubyn family since 1660. (Lord St. Levan.) 

Trelissick, Feock, on the Fal estuary near Falmouth (Cornwall) — 
Originally an Elizabethan farmhouse, to which a large classical 
portico and wmgs were added m 1824. Given with 376 acres of 
estate and woodlands, and an endowment (Mrs. Ronald Copeland.) 

Waddesdon Manor, near Aylesbury (Bucks.) — Built in the 1880*s 
by Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild in the style of a Renaissance 
French chateau, the house contams valuable 17 th and 18 th century 
French furniture and tapestries, a magnificent collection of S&vros, 
Oriental, and other porcelain, and one of the finest private art 
collections ever given to the public. The pictures include about 
70 by Guardi, Gainsborough (notably the famous Pink Boy), 
Reynolds, Romney, Watteau, Boucher, Cuyp, Pieter de Hooch, 
Gerard Dou, Teniers, Van der Velde, and Wouwermans. Given with 
the ornamental gardens, about 200 acres of parkland, and an endow- 
ment fund of £750,000 — the largest bequest ever made to the National 
Trust. (Bequeathed by the late Mr. James de Rothschild.) 

Washington Old Hall, near Sunderland (Co. Durham) — The 
ancestral home of George Washington’s family. (Taken over from 
Washington. Urban District Council). 

Cliffs, Headlands, Harbours, and Islands. 

Boscastle Harbour (North Cornwall) — Given with 146 acres of 
surrounding land, including the rugged headlands of Penally Point 
and Willapark. (Mr. T. P. Fulford and others). 

Gower Coast (Glamorgan) — About 350 acres of great scenic beauty, 
including the Bishopston valley, Pwll Du Head, and cliffs to the 
westward. (Given by the widow and daughter of the late Mr. F. W. 
Gilbertson). 


Gunwalloe Towans, near Mullion (South Cornwall)- About 108 
acres overlooking Poldhu Cove, Lizaid Peninsula. (Purchased out 
of f un ds bequeathed by the late Mr. E. S. Arnold). 

Lowland Pomt, near Coveraok (South Cornwall)-" Overlooking 
the well-known Manacles rocks, the scone of many shipwrecks, fho 
area of 57 acres includes cliffs and croft land. (Given by an anony- 
mous group to prevent “ commercialization ”). 

Portqum, near Port Isaac (North Cornwall) A small area of 
cliffs and farmland. (Purchased out of the Woodward and Arnold 
bequests). 

St. Agnes Beacon, near Perranporth (North Cornwall)— -A 630 -ft. 
heather-covered hill close to the sea, giving views over the coast 
from Gurnard’s Hoad (St. Ives) to Trovoso Hoad (Padstow). 
(Purchased from funds bequeathed by the late Mrs. Hetty Cohen). 

The St. Hilda group, Outer Hebrides— An isolated group of 
islands (St. Kilda, Ilirta, Dun, Soay, Boreray, and Levinish), the 
largest being seven miles in circumference. Uninhabited since 
the islanders migrated to tho mainland in 1930, the group is now 
mainly important from the standpoint of nature conservation and 
as a bird sanctuary. (Bequeathed to tho National Trust for Scotland 
by the late Marquess of Bute). 

Other Places of Scenic or General Interest. 

Gatton Park, near Reigato (Surrey)— About 111 acres of parkland 
adjoining woodlands alroady owned by tho National Trust. (Purchased 
from Sir Jeremiah Colman), 

Harewoods Estate, near Blotohingloy (Surrey) —A 2,0 00 -acre 
estate comprising farms, smallholdings, cottages, and parkland, 
together with manorial rights over Outwood Common. (Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore H. Lloyd). 

Holmwood Common, near Dorking (Surrey)"— About 030 aoros of 
common, much of it wooded. (Purchased from tho Duke of Norfolk 
by the Surrey County Council and looal district councils, and handed 
to the Trust with an agreement to contribute to upkeep.) 

Marsdon Moor, between Huddersfield and Oldham-Lying partly 
within the Peak District National Park and consisting of 5,089 
acres of unspoilt country within easy reach of largo industrial towns. 
(Accepted by tho Treasury in part payment of death duties and 
transferred to tho National Trust.) 

Plas-yn-Rhiw, near Pwllheli (Caernarvonshire) —About 200 acres 
of woodland and moorland overlooking Cardigan Bay. (Given by 
tho Misses Keating in 1956 to celebrate tho Trust’s 60th anniversary.) 

Pont Pill, Fowoy Harbour (Cornwall)— A small area on the south 
bank of the Pill, opposite land alroady owned by the National Trust 
and facing Fowoy town. (Mr. J. G. Allday). 

Wasdalo (Lake District)— A largo area of 7,234 aoros at Wasdale 
itself (Wastwator valley) and 410 acres at Seatoller, at the head of 
Borrowdale. (Accepted by tho Treasury in part satisfaction of death 
dutios on tho Leoonfleld estates and handed over to the National 
Trust.) 

East Afton Down, Freshwater, Isle of Wight -About 200 aoros 
of downland ridge rising from Freshwater Bay. (Given by Lord 
Mottlstono In memory of his father, the first baron). 

Compton Farm, Freshwater, I.O.W. — A 240 -acre farm adjoining 
the above. (Purchased by tho National Trust with funds left by 
the late Mrs. Mary Salter in memory of her son). 

Bernbridge Mill, Bembridge, I.O.W. —Tho last windmill in the 
island and an 18th-century landmark. (Accepted by the Trust 
conditional on its being put into good repair at an estimated cost 
of £1,500). 

Acquisition of Hardwick Hail and Chatsworth Art Treasures. 

It was announced on Aug. 18, 1957, that, in part-payment of 
duty on the estate of the late Duke of Devonshire, who died 
in 1950 (see 11319 A), the Treasury had accepted the following 
property from the trustees of the ChaLsworlh Settlement : 
(1) Hardwick Hall, near Chesterfield (Derbyshire), with its 
contents, including a fine collection of furniture and works of 
art ; (2) Hardwick Park, covering 984 acres ; (3) eight major 
works of art from the famous Devonshire collection at Oliafcs- 
worth, near Bakewell (Derbyshire). The total value of the 
transaction was given as over £1,200,000, of which the Ghats- 
worth art treasures represented about £1,000,000 ; Hardwick 
Hall and Park about £80,000 ; and the Hardwick collection of 
furniture, pictures, and tapestries about £200,000. It was 
stated that Hardwick Hall and its contents, together with 
Hardwick Park, would be transferred to the National Trust 
through the National Land Fund. 

The eight works of art from tho Chatsworlh collection comprised 
(a) the Donne Tryptich by Hans Momling, one of the most celebrated 
15th century Flemish paintings in existence ; (6) the Chatsworth 
Head of Apollo (470-460 B.O.) one of tho finest works oxtant of Its 
period ; (c) the Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, dating from tho 10th 
century and an excellent example of the Winchester school of 
illumination ; (d) the Hardwiolc hunting tapestries, a set of four 
14th century tapestries woven at Arras or Tournai ; (e) Holbein’s 
cartoon (large drawing) of Henry YII and Henry VIII (1537) ; 
(/) the Chatsworth Van Dyck sketch book, once owned by the English 
pamter Sir Peter Lely ; ( q ) the Idber VeritaHs of Claude Lorrain — 
a volume of drawings (copies of his paintings) with notes; (h) 
Rembrandt’s The Philosopher (1652). It was announced that tho 
eight works of art from Chatsworth would he transferred to London 
art galleries and museums. 
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The announcement that the eight art treasures from Chatsworth 
would be removed to London aroused strong local protests, and 
demands that they be retained in Derbyshire were made by a 
conference of the local government bodies concerned. In reply to 
these repiesontations, Mr. Thorneycroft (then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) pointed out on Sept, 23 (a) that it was not Government 
policy to remove to London all works of art accepted in satisfaction 
of estate duty ; (6) that the contents of Hardwick Hall had been 
accepted under the 1953 Finance Act, which allowed works of art 
to be accepted m satisfaction of estate duty only where they remained 
in the building with winch they had been associated, and where that 
building passed into public ownership or the ownership of the National 
Trust ; (c) that the Chatsworth art treasures had, however, been 
accepted under the 195C Finance Act, which enabled the Treasury 
to take “ works of art of pre-eminent quality ” m payment of duty, 
the question where they should bo placed being left to be examined 
on merit m each case. He added that the curator of the Chatsworth 
collection had stated that Hardwick Hall was an unsuitable building 
for the display of delicate paintings such as the Memlmg Triptych, 
which needed to be kept in conditions of constant temperature and 
humidity. 

[The acceptance of these treasures constituted the first such 
decision by the Treasury under the 1956 Finance Act.] 

Hardwick Hall was built m 1591-97 by Elizabeth, Dowager 
Countess of Shrewsbury (the celebrated “ Bess of Hardwick ”), 
whose second husband, Sir William Cavendish, became the 
ancestor of the present ducal family. Comparatively little 
altered either internally or externally, the house remains an 
outstanding example of Elizabethan domestic architecture. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 13682 A ; 13085 A.) 

A. CEYLON. — Trade and Economic Co-operation 
Agreements with U.S.S.R. - Soviet Loan to Ceylon. 

A trade and payments agreement between Ceylon and the 
Soviet Union was signed in Colombo on Feb. 8. It is valid 
for one year in the first instance, but automatically renewable 
unless either party gives notice of termination. 

Under the agreement, Ceylonese exports to the U.S.S.R. will 
include tea, rubber, coconut oil, copra, dessicated coconuts, coconut 
fibre, coir and coir products, citronella oil, spices, etc. The Soviet 
Union will supply Ceylon with petroleum products, rolled iron and 
steel products, chemicals and ohemioal fertilizers, cement, sawn 
timber, cellulose, cotton fabrics, miscellaneous machinery and equip- 
ment, and other commodities. These lists, however, will not restrict 
trade in other goods. 

A second agreement on Soviet-Cevlonese economic and 
technical co-operation was signed in Colombo on Feb. 25. 

It provided for Soviet co-operation in implementing Ceylon’s 
economic development plans with regard to the following projects : 
irrigation schemes and by dro -power installations m the Malwatu- 
Oya, Kelani Ganga, and Kaluganga river basins ; reclaiming land 
for sugar-cane at KLantalai, and for cotton planting in the Hambantota 
district ; designing and building a metallurgical plant, a factory for 
the production of motor-car tyres and tubes, a flour mill and grain 
elevator, a plant for the manufacture of building materials, pre- 
fabricated units, and certain other projects ; opening up peat 
production in the area of Muturajawela ; joint scientific research 
and technical co-operation for the development of fisheries, and 
for the equipment of science laboratories in secondary schools. 
Technical assistance will also be given in restoring irrigation installa- 
tions destroyed by the recent floods. 

The Soviet Union will assist in the above projects by carrying out 
designing and research work ; supplying the necessary equipment, 
machines, and some materials ; and providing specialists to help m 
the construction and installation of the projects envisaged by the 
Coylon Government. Soviet specialists will also help to train 
Ceyloneso personnel engaged on the projects to be built with Soviet 
aid. 

To help Ceylon pay for the designing work and for the equipment, 
machines and other technical assistance supplied by the U.S.S.R., 
the Soviet Government granted to the Ceylonese Government a 
long-term loan of 120,000,000 roubles (142,000,000 rupees or 
£10,650,000) at H per cent interest p.a., repayable over 12 yearn. 
The loan will be repaid by deliveries of Ceylonese goods, or in pounds 
sterling or other convertible currencies, by agreement between 
the two sides. The prices for the equipment and materials supplied 
by the Soviet Union will bo based on world prices. 

In addition, it was agreed that the Soviet Union would 
admit Ceylonese students for training in various branches of 
agriculture and industry at higher educational institutes in 
the U.S.S.R. The two countries also agreed to exchange 
planning experts. 

The Soviet delegation in the negotiations was led by 
M. Male tin, deputy chairman of the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Relations ; the Ceylonese negotiators were 
Mr. Stanley de Zoysa, the Finance Minister, and Mr. R. G. 
Senanavake, the Minister of Commerce and Trade. 

(Ceylon Government Information Dept., Colombo - Soviet 
Embassy Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. 15x64 B.) 


B. NORTHERN IRELAND. — - General Election. 

General elections held in Northern Ireland on March 20 
resulted in the Unionist Party’s return to power with only 
one fewer seat than in the former Parliament. Although the 
Unionists lost four seats to the Northern Ireland Labour Party 
(all in Belfast), they gained three other constituencies — one 
from the Irish (Eire) Labour Party, one from an Independent 
Unionist, and one from a Nationalist Abstentionist. With 
the election of the four members for Queen’s University, the 
final state of the parties was : Unionists 37, Nationalists 7, 
N.I. Labour 4, Republican Labour 1, Independent Labour 1, 
Independent Nationalist 1, Independent 1 — giving the 
Unionists an overall majority of 22 at Stormont. 

Unlike the last (1953) elections, there were no ** abstentionist ** 
Nationalists, since all candidates were required to sign a declaration 
pledging themselves to take their seats if elected. In the former 
Parliament there were 38 Unionists, 7 Nationalists, 2 Abstentiomsts, 

2 Independent Unionists, 1 Republican Labour, 1 Independent 
Labour and 1 Independent. 

Of the 52 seats in the N.I. Parliament, 27 were filled by 
unopposed returns — the unopposed members comprising 
25 Unionists and two Nationalists. Among the unopposed 
Unionists (constituencies in parentheses) were Lord Brooke- 
borough, the Prime Minister (Lisnaskea, Co. Fermanagh) ; 
Mr. Terence O’Neill, Minister of Finance (Bannside) ; Mr. 
W. B Topping, Q.C., Minister of Home Affairs (Larne) ; 
Mr. W. M. May, Minister of Education (Ards) ; Mr. J. L. O. 
Andrews, Minister of Health (Mid-Down) ; the Rev. Robert 
Moore, Minister of Agriculture (North Londonderry) ; Sir 
Norman Stronge, Speaker of the N.I. House of Commons 
(Mid-Armagh) ; Dame Dehra Parker, the former Minister of 
Health (South Londonderry) ; and Mr. Edmond Warnock, 
Q.C., the former Attorney-General (St. Anne’s Belfast). The 
two unopposed Nationalists were Mr. Cahir Healy (South 
Fermanagh) and Mr. P. J. Gormley (Mid-Londonderry). 
Mr. Healy (81) has represented South Fermanagh in the 
N.I. Parliament since 1925, and formerly sat at Westminster 
as an Irish Nationalist. 

Among the Unionists elected, Mr. Ivan Neill (Minister of 
Labour) retained the Ballynafeigh division of Belfast against 
an Independent Unionist, while Lord Glentoran (Minister of 
Commerce) retained the Bloomfield division of Belfast in a 
three-cornered contest against N.I. Labour and Independent 
Unionist opponents. The Unionists gained the Clifton division 
of Belfast from an Independent Unionist, the Dock division 
of Belfast from the Irish Labour Party, and Mid-Tyrone from 
a Nationalist Abstentionist. Tlic successful Unionist candidate 
at Mid-Tyrone (Mr. Alexander Blevins, a new member, and a 
former police sergeant) won the constituency in a three- 
cornered contest against a Farmers’ candidate and a Nationa- 
list. As stated above, the N.I. Labour Parly won four Belfast 
seats from the Unionists — the Oldpark, Pottmger, Victoria, 
and Woodvale divisions. 

The elections for the four Queen’s University seats (held by 
proportional representation) resulted m the re-election of the 
three sitting Unionist members (Sir Samuel Irwin, Miss Bessie 
Maconachie, and Professor Lloyd Dodd), the fourth seat being 
won by an Independent, Mr. Charles Stewart, Q.C. [Mr. 
Stewart replaced Dr. Eileen Hickey, who was also an Indepen- 
dent and did not seek re-election.] The unsuccessful candidates 
included the Rev. Albert McElroy (a Presbyterian clergyman), 
chairman of the Ulster Liberal Party and the first Liberal to 
fight an election in Northern Ireland for 25 years. 

(Belfast Telegraph - Northern Whig) (Prev. rep. 13227 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Opening of the Belgrade 
Theatre at Coventry. 

The Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, the first major theatre to 
be built m Britain since the war, was opened on March 27 by 
the Duchess of Kent, in the presence of the Lord Mayor of 
Coventry (Alderman Mrs. Pearl Hyde) and the Yugoslav 
Ambassador. The theatre gets its name from the close post- 
war links between Coventry and the capital of Yugoslavia, 
whose Government and people have made a number of gifts 
to Coventry — including £6,000 worth of timber used m building 
the theatre. 

The theatre block contains a number of shops and was 
built over five years at a cost of £274,000, following a decision 
by Coventry City Council to build a civic theatre as part of 
the city’s reconstruction plan. The Belgrade Theatre, auto- 
nomous and non-profit-making, is administered by a trust of 
15 members on which members of the City Council are in a 
majority. Its director is Mr. Bryan Bailey, formerly director 
of the Guildford Repertory Company. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. HAITI. — Political Developments. - Resignation 
of Provisional Presidents. - Military Government takes 
Political Control after Widespread Disorders. - Election 
of President Duvalier. 

Tlie resignation of President Magloire in December 195G 
(see 15363 A) was followed by six months of serious political 
disturbances, during winch Haiti was ruled by three successive 
Provisional Presidents — all of whom were ousted after a few 
weeks — and an Executive Council. Large-scale strikes and 
other disturbances occurred from time to time throughout 
this period, culminating in May 1957 m an outbreak of violence 
which threatened to develop into a civil war. After wide- 
spread rioting m Port-au-Prince (the capital), the Haitian 
Army took over control at the end of May and for some months 
thereafter ruled the country through a Military Government. 
When tranquillity and order had been largely restored, elec- 
tions were held in September 1957 at which Dr. Francis 
Duvalier was elected President of the Republic. In October 
the military authorities relinquished control to the civilian 
administration of President Duvalier, and no further dis- 
turbances occurred during the remainder of 1957 or the first 
three months of 1958. The developments summarized above 
are described below in greater detail. 

As stated in 15363 A, the president of the Haitian Supreme Court 
(M. Pierre-Louis) took office as Provisional President after the 
resignation of President Magloire, and announced his intention of 
holding presidential elections in April 1957. M. Pierre-Louis* 
appointment as Provisional President had been agreed to by a 
number of leading politicians who had announced their intention of 
standing as candidates at the presidential elections, the most impor- 
tant of whom were Senator Louis Dejoie, a wealthy landowner and 
industrialist ,* Dr. Francois Duvalier, a physician who had taken a 
leading part in the campaign to oiadicate malaria and yaws, and 
who enjoyed strong support from the trade unions and the working 
classes generally ; M. Clement Jumelle, a former Minister of Finance 
under Prebident Magloire ; and Dr. Daniel Fignole, a professor 
of mathematics. 

On Feb. 4, 1957, however. President Pierre-Louis resigned after 
M Dejoie and Dr. Duvalier had threatened to eaJl a general strike 
of their supporters as a protest against his alleged slowness in investi- 
gating corruption under the Magloire regime. Three days later 
M. Franck Sylvam (a foimer Supreme Court judge) was elected 
Provisional President at a joint session of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies, and announced— J ike bis predecessor — that 
presidential elections would be held in April. 

Prebident Sylvain’s position, like that of President Pierre-Louis, 
rapidly became untenable as a result of differences with the presi- 
dential candidates, a number of whom alleged that M. Sylvain was 
designing to “ fix ** the presidential elections m favour of Dr. Duvalier. 
Faced with demands that he should reorganize his Cabinet, President 
Sylvam dissolved both Houses of the Haitian Congress on March 30, 
1957. On the same date the Ministry of Justice issued a warrant for 
the arrest of M. Jumelle (who had meanwhile gone into hiding) on 
the ground that he had allegedly transferred a credit of 8400,000 to a 
New York account while Minister of Finance in the Magloire regime. 

On April 2, 1957, however, President Sylvain himself resigned in 
obscure circumstances, an Army communique announcing that he 
was under house arrest while inquiries were being made into “ events 
of extreme gravity ’* that had occurred the previous evening. The 
Army authorities did not enlarge on this statement, but it was under- 
stood to refer to the discovery of a bomb cache in a house outside 
Port-au-Prmce. The New York Times Correspondent in Haiti, 
quoting “ authoritative sources/* said that the discovery bad 
41 thwarted a plot to blow up stores here [in Port-au-Prince] that had 
been closed in a protest strike aimed at forcing out the Sylvain 
regime.** 

Following President Sylvain*s resignation, the various presi- 
dential nominees agreed to set up an Executive Council to govern 
the country until the presidential elections, which were postponed to 
June 16, 1957. The members of this Council were choaeu by the 
presidential candidates and the names submitted for approval to the 
Army Chief of Staff (General Cantave), who had taken over interim 
control on behalf of the Army. The Executive Council was sworn in 
on April 6, 1957, but split three weeks later when three of its members 
(supporters of Dr. Duvalier) resigned after alleging that Dr. Duvaher’s 
oppouents were attempting to gain control of the electoral machinery. 
At the request of General Cantave, the Huitian Supreme Court was 
asked to give a ruling as to whether or not the Executive Council 
was qualified to exercise executive authority despite the withdrawal 
of the Ministers backing Dr. Duvalier. The Supreme Court’s 
affirmative reply to this question was accepted by the Army, and the 
Council continued to function minus Dr. Duvaher’s supporters. 
On May 13, 1957, however, the Executive Council virtually collapsed 
when five of the presidential candidates — including Dr. Duvalier 
and M. Jumelle, who had meanwhile come out of hiding — alleged 
that the supporters of M. Dejoie and Professor Fignole had seized 
control of the country's administrative machinery and electoral 
organization with the intention of “ rigging ** the forthcoming 
presidential and congressional elections. 

Meanwhile, partisans of Dr. Duvalier and M. Jumelle had seized 
control of the ports of St. Marc and Cap Haitien (respectively 50 
miles north-west and 80 miles north of Port-au-Prince), set up a 


** revolutionary committee of public safety,*' and announced that 
they no longer recognized the authority of the Executive Council ; 
the “ committee of public safety ** said that it would exercise control 
in northern Haiti imtil a President had been selected who would 
guarantee “ free and honest elections.” The members of the Execu- 
tive Council, accompanied by General Cantave, travelled to St. Mare 
on May 19 to visit the town as a test of their authority, but were 
refused admittance, although General Cantave was allowed to enter 
amidst demonstrations of suppoit for the Army. The Executive 
Council thereupon ordered General Cantave to surrender his post 
as Army Chief of Staff to Colonel Arnaud, the Chief of Police. 

Amidst mounting unrest throughout the country, marked by 
lawlessness, strikes, and anti -Government demonstrations. General 
Cantave issued a proclamation on May 21, 1957, dissolving the 
Executive Council and announcing that the Army had taken over 
control until a Provisional President was chosen who could guarantee 
free elections. At the same time the Army imposed a nation-wide 
curfew, banned all broadcasts of a political or subversive nature, 
and imposed a censorship on outgoing press reports. On May 21-25 
violent noting occurred in Port-au-Prince as supporters of tho 
opposing candidates battled with each other in tho streets ; at tho 
same time fighting also broke out between troops supporting General 
Cantavo and others supporting Colonel Arunud, who had attempted 
to seize Army headquarters. Meanwhile pillaging mobs raged 
through the capital looting and burning buildings, including a 
number of business establishments and the offices of tho newspaper 
Le Matin. No precise estimate of casualties was possible because of 
the censorship, but it was believed that at least ten people wore 
killed and many more injured. 

Tho crisis was temporarily resolvod on May 20, 1957, when 
Professor Fignole was sworn in as Provisional President with tho 
agreement of Dr. Duvalier, M. Jumelle, General Cantavo, and 
Colonel Arnaud, all of whom had held a conference at tho Presi- 
dential Palace. President Fignole issued a statement on the same 
day announcing his intention of holding “free and honest*’ elections 
in tho near future, and also announcing that General Cantave had 
resigned as Army Chief of Stall! in favour of General Antonio 
Thrasylmlo Kebreau. On Juno 14, 1957, however, President Fignole 
was ousted by tho Army in a bloodless coup, and General Kobroau 
appointed a six-man Military Government to rule Uxo country 
pending free elections. The rift between President Fignole and the 
Army had begun when M. Fignole ordored General Kobroau to make 
a. '* loyalty check '* of every officer in the forces ; tho new Chief of 
Staff refused this demand, ordered the arrest of a number of the 
President’s supporters, and deposed the President by a coup. 
Professor Fignole himself was placed on board a coastguard vessel 
which took him to Miami (Florida). 

Tho supporters of Professor Fignole (" Flgnolistcs ”) immediately 
launched a ” passive resistance ” campaign in support of the ousted 
President, which took the form of mass wailing, boating of stool 
drums, and banging of pots and pans in tho streets of Port-au-Prince 
and other centres. Large-scale mob violence broke out In the capital 
on Juno 10, 1957, following an unfounded rumour that tho ox- 
President had been executed by the military authorities (Professor 
Fignole had in fact arrived ia New York os an exile), and order w?is 
only restored after heavy fighting between Army detachments and 
tho “ Fignolistea ** in which at least 50 people lost their lives and 
more than 200 were wounded. 

On Aug. 3, 1957, the Military Government announced that presi- 
dential and congressional elections would be held in September on 
tho basis of universal suffrage. An electoral decree, signed by 
General Kebreau, was issuod on Aug. 29 laying down (J) that all 
men and women aged 21 and over would bo eligible to vote ; (2) that 
authorized agents of tho candidates would be present at the polling 
booths, together with the presiding officials ; (3) that no member of 
the finned forces might carry arms while voting; (4) that (he 
President, whon electod, would be sworn-in on the basis of the 1950 
Constitution; (5) that tho President’s term of office would be six 
years from May 15, 1957 (i.e. expiring in May 1963) ; (0) that the 
first task of the now National Assembly would be the framing of a 
Constitution ; (7) that Senators would serve for a six-year tern; 
and (8) that Deputies would sorvo for four years. 

The Military Government also took elaborate) precautions to 
prevent irregularities at the polls (e.g. attempts to disrupt the 
voting or to tamper with ballot-boxes), penalties of three months* 
imprisonment or heavy fines being laid down for such offences. 
Other measures included a ban on the wearing of political emblems, 
and a prohibition on the sale of aoloholie drinks on polling day. As 
90 per cent of the electorate of 1,500,000 were Illiterate, special 
rules were also drawn up for the balloting. To prevent electors from 
voting twice, each voter was required to dip his little linger in 
indelible red ink so that he coxdd be identified If he tried to vote 
elsewhere. 

Presidential and congressional elections were held on Sept. 22, 
1957, under the Army’s surveillance and in an orderly atmos- 
phere ; few irregularities were reported, only a few minor 
incidents occurred, and foreign press correspondents stated 
that tlie elections as a whole were fairly and freely conducted. 
The elections were contested by two candidates, Dr. Duvalier 
and Senator Dejoie, M. Jumelle having withdrawn at the last 
moment after alleging electoral irregularities and calling upon 
his supporters to abstain from voting. M. Jumelle’s allega- 
tions were described by the Military Government as merely a 
political manoeuvre,” 
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The official results, issued by the Military Government, 
showed that Dr. Duvalier had been elected to the Presidency 
with 679,884 votes against 266,992 for Senator Dejoie. In the 
congressional elections. Dr. IDuvalier’s supporters won all 
seats in the Senate and 23 out of 37 m the Chamber of Deputies. 
Senator Dejoie. however, alleged that the elections had been 
“ riddled with fraud and violence ” and called on lus supporters 
to launch a general strike as a protest. [M. Dejoie had sponsored 
five successful general strikes against various Governments 
since 1946.] The Army responded to this threat by imposing 
martial law on Sept. 27, whereupon the threatened geneial 
strike collapsed and M. Dejoie went into hiding after a warrant 
had been issued for his arrest. 

President Duvalier (48) woe eworn-In on Oct. 22, 1957, on which 
date the Military Government relinquished all the executive and 
legislative powers it had wielded since June 16. The state of martial 
law was ended at the same time, and all security measures previously 
taken by the Military Government were cancelled The new 
President formed a ten-member civilian Cabinet in which the Foreign 
Affairs portfolio was taken by the Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic, M. Vifort Beauvoir. Among other appointments, the 
portfolio of Education was taken by the Rev. Jean-Baptiste Georges, 
the first minister of religion to serve in a Haitian Cabinet. 

Shortly after taking office, President Duvalier announced 
an amnesty for ail Haitians accused of subversive activities 
since the beginning of 1957, except for those charged with 
complicity in the Port-au-Prince riots of May 24-25. On 
Feb. 25, 1958, after a meeting at the Presidential palace 
between President Duvalier and Senator Dejoie (who had 
meanwhile come out of hiding after the warrant for his arrest 
had been withdrawn), it was announced that the amnesty 
would also be extended to those involved in the May distur- 
bances. — (New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Haiti, 15363 C.) 

A. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, March 1958. 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United States, 
and France are given below : 

Great Britain. Bjarnhof, Karl — ** The Stars Grow Pale.” A Novel. 
Translated from the Danish. (Methuen, 16s.) 

Bromhead, P. A. — 44 The House of Lords and Contemporary 
Politics, 1911-1957.** (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 30a.) 

Churchill, Sir Winston — 44 A History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples : Volume IV — The Great Democracies.** (Cassell, 30s.) 

Gary, Remain — 44 The Roots of Heaven.*’ Translated from the 
French (Lea ratine s du del). (Michael Joseph, 16s.) Prix Goncourt 
Novel. 

Herrmann, Paul — ** The World Unveiled : The Story of Explora- 
tion from Columbus to Livingstone.” Translated from the German. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 42s.) 

Lerner, Wax—* 4 America as a Civilization : Life and Thought in 
the United States Today.” (Jonathan Cape, 50s.) 

Phelps, Gilbert— 44 The Centenarians.** A Novel of the Future. 
(William Hoinemann, 15s.) 

Runoiman, Sir Steven—** The Sicilian Vespers : A History of the 
Mediterranean World In the Late Thirteenth Century.*’ (Cambridge 
University Press, 27s. Gd.) 

West, Ray B.— 44 Kingdom of the Saints : The Story of Brigham 
Young and the Mormons.** (Jonathan Cape, 30s.) 

United States. Lapp, Ralph E.— ** The Voyage of the Lucky 
Dragon.** The Story of the Fukuryu Mara and the Nuclear Test 
at Bikini In 1954 (Harper & Brothers. New York. $3.50) 

Mayor, Martin—* 4 Madison Avenue, U.S.A.” (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $4.95) 

France. Romnlns, Jules — “ Souvenirs et confidences d’un 
Acrlvain.” (ArthAme Fayard, Paris) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 16038 C ) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Parramatta By-election. 

Sir Garfield Barwick, Q.C., one of Australia’s leading 
barristers, was elected on March 10 as Liberal member for 
Parramatta (N.S.W.) in a Federal by-election caused by the 
appointment of Mr. Howard Beale as Ambassador to the 
United States. Excluding 500 overseas postal votes which 
remained to be counted but could not affect the result, Sir 
Garfield polled 22,621 votes against 17,859 for Alderman 
D. J. Mahoney, the mayor of Parramatta (Labour), and 911 for 
Mr. A. V. Fenwick (Independent). Mr. Howard Beale, formerly 
Minister for Supply and Defence Production, had a majority 
of nearly 10,000 when he stood for the Liberals at the last 
general election,— (Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. 14442 C.) 

C. NETHERLANDS. — Bank Rate reduced. 

The discount rate of the Netherlands Bank was reduced from 
per cent to 4 per cent on March 24 — the second reduction 
in two months. (Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam) 

(Prev. rep. 16016 F.) 


D. SOVIET UNION. — Elections to Supreme Soviet. 

Elections to the two Houses of the Supreme Soviet took 
place throughout the U.S.S.R. on March 16, a total of 1,378 
candidates being elected — 738 to the Soviet of the Union and 
640 to the Soviet of Nationalities. [It had previously been 
announced that the membership of the Soviet of the Union 
would be increased from 700 to 731, and that of the Soviet of 
Nationalities from GOO to 633 — see 15992 A]. In accordance 
with the usual practice, only one candidate was put forward 
for each seat, the list of candidates being officially described 
as “ the Communist and non-party bloc.” 

The following description of the method of selection of candidates 
was given by the Moscow Correspondent of The Times (March 11) : 

“ Nominations may be made by any industrial, agricultural, social, 
or party group About two months before election day nomination 
meetings are held at which various nominees are openly and some- 
times even hotly discussed Nominations from various meetings in 
a district go to an election board composed of leading individuals of 
the area, who correlate and select nominees. The final list of 
candidates is compiled by a central election board, and carries only 
one name for each district on election day.** Electors voted for the 
official candidates by dropping their unmarked ballot papers into 
a box, without entering the polling booths. Those wishing to vote 
against a candidate had to cross out his name or write in another 
name, either publicly or in a polling booth. 

The eleelorate, comprising all Soviet citizens over 18 except 
the insane and those deprived of electoral rights by a court of 
law, numbered 133,836,325 — an increase of over 13,000,000 
since the 1954 elections. The official results, published on 
March 18, stated (1) that over 133,796,091 electors (99.97 per 
cent) had voted ; (2) that the candidates for the Soviet of the 
Union had received 133,214,652 votes (99.57 per cent of the 
votes east) ; (3) that the candidates for the Soviet of 
Nationalities had received 133,431,524 votes (99 73 per cent). 
As compared with the 1954 elections, the proportion of 
abstentions slightly increased (from 0.02 to 0.03 per cent) 
and the number of adverse votes roughly doubled — from 
247,897 to 580,641 in the voting for the Soviet of the Union, 
and from 187,357 to 363,736 in the voting for the Soviet of 
Nationalities. There were 798 and 831 invalid ballot papers 
respectively in the elections for the two Houses. 

More than half the deputies returned were new, only about 600 
of the members of the previous Supreme Soviet being re-nominated 
and re-elected. The number of members of the armed forces elected 
was considerably reduced. Over 60 per cent of the candidates were 
described as 44 workers ” or “ peasants ** and the remainder aa 
** intellectuals,’* whilst over 25 per cent were women. 

A statement was issued on Feb. 9 by a number of members of the 
Communist Party Central Committee (including all the 23 full or 
candidate members of its Presidium except M. Pervukhln) announcing 
that they had been nominated for more than one constituency, and 
that they had received instructions from the Central Committee 
as to which nomination they should accept. M. Khrushchov, who 
stood for the Kalinin district of Moscow, had been nominated for 
about 100 constituencies, far more than any other candidate. 
Marshal Bulganin, on the other hand, received only a small number 
of nominations; on the Central Committee’s instructions he stood 
as candidate for a remote district in the Caucasus, Instead of the 
Moscow constituency which he had previously represented. 

At the Soviet Government’s invitation, three U.S. observers 
made a tour of the Soviet Union during the election campaign 
and visited polling stations in Moscow while voting was in 
progress. The delegation, which had a 90-minute interview 
with M. Khrushchev on March 17, consisted of Professor 
Scammon, of the U.S. Government Affairs Institute, Professor 
Black, professor of history at Princeton University, and 
Mr. Donovan, managing editor of Fortune magazine. A Soviet 
delegation of three observers liad previously visited the U.S. A. 
at the Government’s invitation during the 1956 presidential 
campaign and election. — (Soviet Embassy Press Department, 
London - Times - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 13491 B.) 

E. NORWAY. — Reduction of Working Week. 

Under an agreement concluded between the Norwegian 

Federation of Trade Unions and the Employers’ Federation in 
February, the 48-hour working week in Norway will be 
reduced to 45 hours from March 1, 1959, without loss of pay, 
for a period of three years. The agreement fixed wage-rates 
for that period, and laid down that the unions could only put 
forward new wage demands if the cost of living rose by more 
than seven points above its present level. 

(Norwegian Embassy Press Office, London) 

F. GHANA. — Diplomatic Relations with Holland. 

It was announced from The Hague in February that the 

Netherlands and Ghana had agreed to establish diplomatic 
relations at ambassadorial level. — (Netherlands News Agency) 
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A. ^ ARGENTINA. — Left-wing Radical Victory in 
Presidential and Congressional Elections. - Dr. Frondizi. 
wins Presidential Nomination. 

Polling took place in Argentina on Feb. 23 to elect a 
President and Vice-President of the Republic (chosen by 
an Electoral College as described below), and also for a new 
Congress, provincial legislatures, provincial governorships, 
and municipal councils. The presidential elections were 
contested by ten parties, of which the most important were the 
Left-wing Radicals (XJnidn Civica Radical Intransigente) led 
by Dr. Arturo Frondizi ; the Moderate Radicals ( Uni tin 
Civica Radical del Pueblo) led by Dr. Ricardo Balbin ; the 
Christian Democratic Party ( Partido Democrdta Cristiano), 
which is moderate conservative in outlook ; and the Socialist 
Party (Partido Socialista). 

Whereas the deputies in the new Argentine Congress were 
directly elected, the President and Vice-President were 
indirectly elected under an Electoral College system instituted 
m 1912 by President Roque Saenz Pefia. 

Under the “ Saenz Peila law,” all the Argentine provinces and 
the City of Buenos Aires send electors to an Electoral College of 
466 members which chooses the President and Vioo -President of the 
Republic. Two-thirds of the Electoral College members in each 
province are chosen from the party whose presidential candidate 
obtains most votes m that province, while one-third of the members 
goes to the party whose candidate is runner-up. The Electoral 
College thus represents only the two candidates polling the highest 
number of votes m each province, all other candidates being 
eliminated. To secure election as President, a candidate must receive 
at least 234 Electoral College votes out of the total of 4GC — i.e. half 
the votes plus one, a hare absolute majority. Should none of the 
candidates command such an absolute majority, the election of the 
President devolves on the Argentine Congress. 

The elections of Feb. 23 were held in an atmosphere of 
complete electoral freedom and without any incidents ; the 
New York Times said that they were regarded by Argentinians 
as 44 free of official intimidation, corruption and fraud for the 
first time m thirty years,” while the Buenos Aires Corres- 
pondent of the London Times described them as 44 probably 
the only completely democratic elections held m the nation’s 
history.” To prevent electoral irregularities or intimidation, 
units of the armed forces were stationed at all the 41,000 
polling stations from the Bolivian frontier in the north to 
Tierra del Fuego in the soutu. General Aramburu, who had 
acted as Provisional President since November 1955, empha- 
sized in an eve-of-the-poll broadcast that the Provisional 
Government had kept its promise to lead Argentina towards 
democracy and to hold free and fair elections. 44 Two years 
ago,” he declared, 44 we took over a country plunged into 
internal warfare ; today we return it to the people in freedom.” 

The elections resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
44 Intransigent ” Radicals led by Dr. Frondizi, who won large 
majorities in the Electoral College, in both Houses of the 
Argentine Congress, and in all the provincial councils. In the 
presidential elections Dr. Frondizi obtained 4,370,189 votes 
and Dr. Balbin 2,687,745, all other parties polling poorly ; 
the Christian Democrats received about 280,000 votes and the 
Socialists about 253,000. The number of 44 blank ” votes was 
710,815, compared with over 2 , 000,000 at the Constituent 
Assembly elections of July 1957 [see 15733 E]. As the ZJnidn 
Civica Radical Intransigente obtained 31 9 votes in the Electoral 
College, Dr. Frondizi was assured of election to the Presidency. 
In the Congressional elections the 44 Intransigent ” Radicals 
secured 133 of the 187 seats in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
Dr. Balbin’s XJnidn Civica Radical del Pueblo 52 seats ; the 
two remaining seats went to a Liberal group from Corrientes 
province. Polling was heavy throughout the country — about 
90 per cent of the electorate of approximately 10,000,000. 

Dr. Frondizi’s candidature was supported by a wide range of 
political opinion ranging from the Communists on the extreme left 
to the outlawed Peronistas on the extreme right, though he had 
not officially solicited the support of either of these groups. 
Ex-President Per6n, from his exile in Ciudad Trujillo, had instructed 
his supporters to vote for Dr. Frondizi, and an analysis of the voting 
figures made it apparent that over 1,000,000 Peronistas had done so 
instead of casting “blanks” as in the 1957 elections. In a post- 
election statement, however, Dr. Frondizi declared that he was 
under no obligation either to the Peronistas or to the Co mm u nis ts ; 
he announced his intention of granting an amnesty to all political 
prisoners, hut said that the possibility of Sefior Perdn’s return to 
Argentina would have to be decided by Congress. In Ciudad 
Trujillo, Sefior Perdu said that the election results had “ opened 
new perspectives ” but did not elaborate on this statement. 

Div Arturo Frondizi (49) was bom in the small town of 
^ os k^ )res ’ hhe son of Italian immigrant parents. 
Graduating at the University of Buenos Aires, he became a 
well-known lawyer and a leading member of the then undivided 
Radical Party, He entered the Chamber of Deputies in 1946— - 


at the elections which first brought the Peronistas to power — 
and was prominent among the small group of Opposition 
deputies who tried to resist Pcrdn’s suppression of democratic 
liberties. In his capacity as lawyer he frequently defended 
persons who had been imprisoned by the Peromsta regime. 
In the Radical split which followed Per 6 n\s overthrow he 
became leader of the 44 Intransigent ” (left-wing) section of 
the party m opposition to the 44 Moderate ” section under 
Dr. Balbm’s leadership. Dr. Frondizi is known as a strong 
supporter of civil liberties and an opponent of the policy of 
granting concessions to foreign companies ; he was one of the 
deputies who voLed against ratification of the Pan-American 
treaty of Rio de Janeiro. He has also advocated a more con- 
ciliatory attitude towards Lire Peronistas. — (New York Times - 
New York Herald Tribune - Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15866 A ; 15733 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Information Services. 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Dr. Hill) issued 

a written statement on Feb. 3 dealing with the progress made 
m co-ordinating Government information services at home and 
abroad, m accordance with the policy set out in the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper of July 1957. 

Dr. IIill stated that the main instrument of co-ordination in 
Britain was a mooting of chief information officers of departments, 
held twice weekly under his chairmanship. Working groups had 
been set up to consider the information aRpeots of particular issues, 
e.g. the defence of the pound, the ** projection at homo of the 
Commonwealth and its significance,” and British scientific and 
industrial achievements. 

Abroad, the expansion of tho official information services was 
proceeding “ with duo regard to the need for economy in Government 
expenditure.” 

In the Commonwealth, a new post was being opened shortly in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and additional posts in 
certain important cities in Canada and Malaya. In addition, tho 
staffing of the existing posts in Australia, India, “Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Ghana, and Malaya was being strengthened ; appointments had 
been made to new information posts in East Africa and Singapore ; 
arrangements were being made to open now posts in Nigeria j and 
the programme of visits to tho U.K. from tho Commonwealth had 
been increased. 

Information 810.178 and facilities had been increased in Burma and 
the Persian Gulf, and the building-up of staffs and facilities in 
Morocco and Tunisia had begun. 

Tho overseas Press services of the Central Office of Information 
carried by wireless had been extended to Australia ; tho hitherto 
combined service to India, Pakistan, and Ceylon had been separated 
into two distinct services (one for India and Ceylon and another for 
Pakistan) ; and improved methods of transmission were being 
introduced. 

Television films now went regularly to 25 countries, and material 
to 15 more. The photographic, reference, and publication sc r vices 
of the C.O.I. had been expanded. 

The British Council was increasing its work In Burma, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Persia, tho Persian Gulf, Latin Amorioo, Slam, tho Sudan, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. In tho Commonwealth there would be a 
similar expansion in South Africa, India, Pakistan, arid Ceylon. 

Dr. Hill also stated that the rearrangement of the external 
services of llie B.B.C. was nearing completion, and that the 
increased services in Hausa, Swahili, and Somali were expected 
to begin shortly.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 15688 A.) 

C. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — ■ Church of England. - 
Commission on Revision of Church Catechism. 

The Church Information Board announced on March 26 
that the Archbishops of Canterbury and York had appointed 
a Commission with the following terms of reference : 

“ (1) To consider the revision of tho Church Catechism in order 
that its scope may he enlarged and Its language made more suitable 
for present conditions. 

(2) To assist it in its task, the Commission is to consult with a 
panel of laymen and women, members of tho Church of England 
who are professionally engaged in the teaching of the Christian 
religion to children and young people. Tho Commission Is to select 
the names of persons who might be Invited to serve on this panel 
and to submit them for the approval of the two Archbishops, 

(3) It shall be within the powers of tho Commission, if they so 

to propose plaoe of our Catechism two catechisms, one for 
children and the other for persons of riper years,” 

The 14-member Commission is headed by the Bishop of 
Bradford as chairman, its other members including the Bishops 
of Coventry, Truro, and Worcester and the Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, Canon C. F. D. Moule. 
It was set up in accordance with resolutions passed by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York* — (Church Times) 

D. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Bank Rate reduced. 

The Irish Central Bank announced on March 27 that its 
discount rate was being reduced from 6 per cent to 5 } per cent 
with immediate effect. — (Irish Times, Dublin) (15784 E.) 
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APRIL 5 — 12 , 1958 

A. SOVIET UNION. — First Session of New Supreme 
Soviet. - M, Khrushchev appointed Prime Minister. - 
Premiership combined with First Secretaryship of 
Communist Party. - Composition of New Government. 
- Suspension of Soviet Nuclear Tests. 

The newly elected Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. (see 
16099 D) held its first session in Moscow from March 27-31. 
The most important developments during this session were 
( 1 ) the replacement of Marshal Bulganin as Prime Minister by 
M. Nikita Khrushchev, who retained the post of First 
Secretary of the Communist Party concurrently with the 
Premiership ; (2) the appointment of a new Government m 
which the principal portfolios (e.g. those of Foreign Affairs 
and Defence) remained unchanged, and in which Marshal 
Bulganin took the relatively minor post of chairman of the 
State Bank ; and ( 8 ) the announcement by M. Gromyko 
(the Foreign Minister) that the Soviet Government had 
decided to suspend nuclear tests. 

M. Khrushchev appointed Prime Minister. 

After the Supreme Soviet had re-elected Marshal Voroshilov 
as President of the U.S.S.R., Marshal Bulganin formally 
tendered his resignation as required under the Constitution 
following the election of a new Supreme Soviet. President 
Voroshilov then proposed that M. Khrushchev should be 
appointed Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers (i.e. 
Prime Minister) and should retain the post of First Secretary 
of the Soviet Communist Party. In proposing M. Khrushchev 
for the Premiership, President Voroshilov described him as an 
“ outstanding personality of the party and Government,” 
a “staunch fighter for peace and peaceful co-existence,” and 
a man whose 46 indefatigable labours in this field, visits to 
East and West, and interviews with politicians and newspaper- 
men from various countries have added considerably to the 
circle of our friends and raised the international prestige of 
the Soviet Union to new heights.” After the Supreme Soviet 
had unanimously adopted President Voroshilov’s proposal, 
M. Khrushchev thanked the deputies for the 44 honour and 
great confidence ” shown in him, and declared that he would 
4 4 spare neither health, strength nor even life ” to justify that 
confidence. [A biography of M. Khrushchev is given on 
page 12870, first column.] 

Marshal Bulganin (62) had been Prime Minister since the 
beginning of 1955, when he replaced M. Malenkov ; during his 
Premiership he accompanied M. Khrushchev on many foreign 
visits, including the one to Britain in 1956. Since that year 
he had been engaged m prolonged and lengthy correspon- 
dence with Western Heads of Government, culminating m the 
recent proposals for a 44 summit ” conference (see 16069 A, 
15975 A, 15625 A). It was believed — though never officially 
confirmed — that he had given only lukewarm support to 
M. Khrushchev at the time of the expulsion of the Molotov- 
Malenkov-Kaganovich 44 anti-party group ” in July 1957 (see 
15639 A), and that his political influence had diminished since 
that time. As stated in 16099 D, Marshal Bulganin received 
only a small number of nominations in the recent Supreme 
Soviet elections, whereas M. Khrushchev was nominated in 
about 100 constituencies. 

M. Khrushchev (03) became First Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party m March 1953, shortly after the Malenkov 
Cabinet was formed following Stalin’s death. His retention of 
the party secretaryship, concurrently with the Premiership, was 
widely commented on abroad as an apparent reversal of the 
post-Stalinist policy of ensuring that the two offices were not 
filled by the same individual. Moreover, it was conjectured 
abroad that M. Khrushchev’s assumption of the two posts 
might represent the abandonment of the policy of 44 collective 
leadership,” of which M. Khrushchev himself had been a 
leading exponent since the death of Stalin. 

Marshal Stalin combined the post of Prime Minister and party 
secretary throughout the Second World War and until his death in 
1953. His successor, M. Malenkov, held the two posts for only a few 
days before rolinquishing the party secretaryship to M. Khrushchev. 

The London Times commented as follows on the political 
changes in the Soviet Union : 

“ Mr. Khrushchev, as first secretary of the party since 1953, has 
had more power than any other Soviet leader ; his appointment as 
Prime Minister puts him in a position comparable with that of Stalin 
at the time of his death ... Mr. Bulganin’s departure had been more 
or less expected ... hut Mr. Khrushchev’s appointment as his 
successor has caused a certain surprise. Some thought it unlikely 
that the man who denounced Stalin and the * cult of the individual * 
would appear to ho treading the same path so soon after the 20th 
party congress. A motive that may have weighed with Mr. Khrush- 


chev is that, though he has long been the sole arbiter of Soviet 
foreign policy, he has had no legal status as Russia’s spokesman and 
negotiator with foreign Powers. This was of some hindrance at the 
su mmi t talks at Geneva. As Prime Minister he will no longer suffer 
from this disability.” 

Composition of New Government. 

The Supreme Soviet approved the composition of the new 
Government, which was announced by M. Khrushchev after 
approval by the central committee of the Communist Party. 

Prime Minister. 

| First Deputy Premiers. 


Deputy Premiers. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Internal Affairs. 

Foreign Trade. 

Higher Education. 

Culture. 

Health. 

Geological Surveys and 
Mineral Resources. 
Defence. 

Railways. 

Merchant Marine. 
Communications. 

Agriculture. 

Medium Machine-building. 
Internal Trade. 

Transport Construction. 
Finance. 

Chemical Industry. 

Gram Products. 

Power Stations. 

♦Also Chairman of the State Planning Committee. 

In addition to the 26 Ministers listed above, the new Govern- 
ment also included the chairmen of the various State 
Committees and the Premiers of the 15 Union Republics, as 
follows : 


Its membership was : 

M. Nikita Khrushchev 
M. Frol Kozlov 
M. Anastas Mikoyan 
M. Alexei Kosygin 
M. Alexander Zasyadko 
*M. Josef Kuzmin 
M. Dimitri Ustinov . . 

M. Andrei Gromyko 
M. Nikolai Dudorov 
M. Ivan Kabanov 
M. Vyacheslav Yelyutin . . 
M. Nikolai Mikhailov 
Mme. Maria Kovrigina 
M. Pyotr Antropov 

Marshal Rodion Malinovsky 
M. Boris Beshchev 
M. Viktor Bakayev . . 

M. Nikolai Psurtsev 
M. Vladimir Matskevich 
M. Yefim Slavsky 
M. Dimitri Pavlov , . 

M. Yevgeny Kozhevnikov . . 
M. Arseny Zverev 
M. Sergei Tikhomirov 
M. Leonid Korniets 
M. Alexei Pavlenko 


Chairmen of S 

*M. Georgi Perov 
M. Georgi Yenyutm . . 

M. Alexander Volkov 

M. Yuri Maksarev . . 

M. Pyotr Dementyev 

M. Konstantin Rudnev 

M. Valery Kalmykov 

M. Boris Butoma 

M. Vladimir Kucherenko 

M. Semyon Skachkov 

General Ivan Serov 
Marshal Nikolai Bulganin . . 
♦First Vice-Chairman ; M. Kr 
Planning Committee as stated at 


te Committees. 

State Planning Committee. 

Control Commission of 
Council of Ministers. 

State Committee for Labour 
and Wages. 

State Scientific and Technical 
Committee. 

State Committee for Aviation 
Engineering. 

State Committee for Defence 
Engineering. 

State Committee for Radio 
and Electronics, 

State Committee for Ship- 
building. 

State Committee for Con- 
struction. 

State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations. 

State Security Committee. 

State Bank. 

nin is Chairman of the State 


Prime Ministers of Union Republics. 


M. Dimitri Polyansky 
M. Nikifor Kalchenko 
M. Nikolai Avkhimovich 
M. Alexei Murisepp . . 

M. Vilis Lacis 
M. Moteyus Shumauskas 
M. Alexander Diordita 
M. Givi Djavahishvili 
M. Anton Kochmyan . . 

M. Sadykh Ragimov . . 
Mansur Mirza Akhmedov 
M. Dinmukhamed Kunayev 
M. Nazarsho Dodkhudoyev 
M. Dj uma Karayev . . 

M, Kazy Dikambayev 


Russian Soviet Republic. 
Ukraine. 

Byelorussia. 

Estonia. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Moldavia. 

Georgia. 

Armenia. 

Azerbaijan. 

Uzbekistan. 

Kazakhstan. 

Tajikistan. 

Turkmenistan. 

Kirghizia. 
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M. Khrushchev’s Government contained only two Deputy 
Premiers — M. Mikoyan and M. Kozlov — compared with six 
in Marshal Bulganin’s Cabinet. M. Mikoyan (60) is the last of 
the “ old guard ” Bolsheviks to occupy a top governmental 
post, while M. Frol Kozlov (50) is a comparative newcomer 
whose appointment to a First Deputy Premiership was one of 
the principal changes brought about by M. Khrushchev. 
Bom near Ryazan of peasant origin, he is an engineer by 
profession, held party secretarial posts in Kuibyshev and 
Leningrad during and after the war, and m 1953 was appointed 
head of the Leningrad party organization by M. Khrushchev. 
M. Kozlov was made a member of the party presidium in 
1957 and at the end of that year became Prime Minister of 
the Russian Soviet Republic — a post m which he is now 
succeeded by M. Polyansky, as shown in the list above. 

All the four Deputy Premiers have held top administrative 
posts in the country’s economy. M. Kuzmin, as shown, holds 
the post of Chairman of the State Planning Committee con- 
currently with his Deputy Premiership, winle M. Ustinov 
was formerly head of the defence industries. The only new 
Deputy Premier was M. Zasyadko, formerly vice-chairman of 
the State Planning Committee. Most of "the Ministers con- 
tinued to hold the same portfolios as under Marshal Bulganin, 
the reappointed Ministers including M. Gromyko, Marshal 
Malinovsky, and the Ministers of Internal Affairs, Internal 
Trade, Foreign Trade, Health, and Finance. General Ivan 
Serov remained head of the State Security Committee, while 
M. Semyon Skachkov succeeded M. Mikhail Pervukhin as 
chairman of the State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations, consequent on M. Pervukhin’s recent appointment 
as Ambassador to Eastern Germany. 

Suspension of Nuclear Tests. - Supreme Soviet 
Resolution. - Statement by M. Gromyko. 

At its concluding session on March 31, the Supreme Soviet 
unanimously adopted a resolution on “ the unilateral termina- 
tion by the Soviet Union of atomic and hydrogen -weapon 
tests.” The resolution : 

(1) Announced the ending of “ all types of atomic and 
hydrogen weapon tests in the Soviet Union,” and expressed 
the hope that “ the Parliaments of other States possessing 
atomic and hydrogen weapons will do everything to terminate 
test explosions of these weapons by their countries as well.” 

(2) Entrusted the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers with “ taking 
the necessary measures to implement this resolution,” and 
requested it to appeal to the other nuclear Powers to take 

similar steps to ensure the ending of atomic and hydrogen 
weapon tests everywhere and for all time.” 

The resolution added : “ In the event of other nuclear 
Powers continuing these tests, the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
will naturally act as it sees fit as regards the testing of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons by the Soviet Union . . . having regard 
to the interests of the security of the Soviet Union.” 

The preamble to the resolution declared that the ending of nuclear 
tests was “being demanded by the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the world.’* Nevertheless, nuclear weapons were still being 
manufactured and had resulted in “ the creation of ever newer types 
of death-dealing weapons ** and “ an increase in the concentration 
of radioactive elements in the air and the soil which is poisoning the 
human organism and threatening the normal development of future 
generations.** After recalling the Supreme Soviet’s appeals to the 
British Parliament and the U.S. Congress in May 1957 [see page 
15542], and asserting that the British and U.S. Governments had 
“failed to react ** to the Soviet proposals for suspending nuclear 
tests, the resolution stated that the suspension of tests by the U.S.S.R. 
would constitute “ the first step towards finally ridding mankind 
of the threat of devastating atomic war.’* 

The resolution was adopted after the Supreme Soviet had 
heard a speech by the Foreign Minister, M. Gromyko, m which 
he announced the Soviet Government’s decision to suspend 
nuclear tests. 

The greater part of M. Gromyko’s speech was a recapitulation of 
the Soviet viewpoint on disarmament and on the ending of nuclear 
tests, as put forward by the U.S.S.R. during the discussions of the 
sub -committee of the Disarmament Commission and subsequently 
at the United Nations. After saying that it would be “ compara- 
tively easy ** to reach an agreement to end nuclear tests, because 
only three Powers had these weapons at present, M. Gromyko said 
that Britain and America had “ not shown themselves willing to 
agree to the final and unconditional ending of tests ” and had “ chosen 
the method of obstructionism, piling one obstacle on top of another 
In the way of implementing the [Soviet] proposal.” 

M. Gromyko said that the ending of nuclear tests was being urged 
not only by “ all the Socialist countries ** but also by tbe peoples and 
Governments of India, Indonesia, Japan, Burma, Ceylon, the United 
Arab Republic, Pakistan, Persia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Finland, Mexico “and many other countries.” In Great Britain, 
protests against nuclear tests had been “voiced by the widest 


sections of the population and the most diverse political and social 
groups,” while in the United States “ many noted politicians and 
public figures . . . have gone on record for the conclusion of an agree- 
ment on this question with the Soviet Union and Britain.” 

After accusmg NATO of “ stepping up war preparations,** and 
declaring that the “ only basis for disarariamont is an honest agree- 
ment taking into account the security interests of all the parties 
concerned,” M. Gromyko strongly criticized the decision of the West 
German Bundestag to arm the Federal Gorman forces with atomic 
and rocket weapons “ with the blessing of their Atlantic bloc 
partners.” lie declared that it would be “ sheer folly to underrate 
the gravity of this stop ” ; said that “ one cannot forget that the 
German Federal Republic is the only European State whose govern- 
ment is seeking to rc-deflne the presont frontiers in Europe ” ; and 
added that the West German decision “ cannot be interpreted 
otherwise than as a challenge to the European nations, and above all 
to those bordering on Germany.” 

The Supreme Soviet ended its session by adopting appeals 
to the British Parliament, the U.S. Congress, and the Parlia- 
ments of all countries calling for the ending of nuclear weapon 
tests. In addition, it adopted (i) a message to the West German 
Bundestag drawing attention to the “ dire consequences to 
the cause of peace ” arising from the decision to equip West 
German forces with atomic and rocket weapons, and (ii) a, 
message to the Parliaments of all countries which suffered from 
German aggression in the Second World War, calling on them 
to “ unite in their efforts ” to prevent the arming of the German 
Federal Republic with such weapons. 

Approval for New Agricultural Policy. 

The Supreme Soviet also unanimously approved a law “ on 
the further development of the collective farm system and the 
reorganization of the machine and tractor stations,” embodying 
the reforms previously proposed by M, Khrushchev (see 
16038 A) and approved by the central committee of the 
Communist Party and the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Times) 
(Frev. rep. Ministries, 15992 A ; Nuclear Tests, 16095 B ; 

Summit Correspondence, 16069 A.) 

A. SAUDI ARABIA. — Increased Powers for Emir 
Faisal in Internal, Foreign and Economic Affairs. 

King Saud issued a decree on March 23 granting his brother, 
the Emir Faisal, full powers over the kingdom’s foreign, 
internal and economic affairs, with the aim of “ strengthening 
the governmental machinery and centralizing responsibilities.” 
The Emir Faisal (who is Crown Prince) was already Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, and had led the Saudi Arabian 
delegation at the United Nations on several occasions. 

In the United Arab Republic — where the Emir Faisal is regarded 
as more pro-Egyptian than King Sand— allegations wore made In 
Egyptian and Syrian newspapers that King Hand had virtually 
“ abdicated ” in favour of his brother, and that long-standing 
political differences had existed botwoen the King and the Grown 
Prince. References were also made to “ internal dissatisfaction ” In 
Saudi Arabia in connexion with the alleged plot against the life of 
President Nasser [Ree page 100861. These allegations were described 
as “ untrue and fabricated ’* by the Saudi Arabian Ambassador in 
Baghdad (Sheikh Ibrahim Sowayel), who emphasized that tin? 
transfer of powers to Crown Prince Faisal was in accordance with 
the King’s desire to secure a greater degree of administrative 
centralization as the best way of promoting Saudi Arabian interests. 
The Ambassador in Baghdad, and other Saudi Arabian diplomats, 
stressed that no disagreement existed between the King and the 
Crown Prince, and that King Sand continued to exorcise full 
authority over the State as hitherto. 

The following comment was brought on April 10 by the 
Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times : 

“ In spite of conflicting reports, it now seems possible to assess 
the position of the Saudi Arabian Government since the establish- 
ment of the United Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria, and since the 
Emir Faisal . . . took over the Ministries of Finance and Interior. 
The Emir Faisal, while in Cairo for medical treatment, saw President 
Nasser and Shukry Kuwatly [the former Syrian President] a few 
days before they announced the creation of the United Arab Republic, 
hut neither of them informed him of their intentions and he was 
affronted by this treatment. When ho returned to Saudi Arabia 
his pro-Egyptian attitude had modified, and King Saud choso the 
moment to make clear that differences with his brother, if, In fact, 
they existed before, were now at an end. On this view King Saud 
still retains ultimate control and Saudi Arabia is likely to remain 
poised between the United Arab Ropublio and the Federation of 
Iraq and Jordan.” 

During the last week of February King Saud and his 
Ministers had discussions in Riyadh with a delegation from 
the Arab Federation led by the Foreign Ministers of Iraq and 
Jordan. According to an official statement in Riyadh, con- 
firmed on March 1 by the Saudi Arabian Embassy in Beirut, 
King Saud had made it clear that he did not intend cither to 
join the Arab Federation or to federate with the United Arab 
Republic. (Times - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. KOREA. — Evacuation of Chinese Forces from 
Korea. - North Korean and Chinese Proposals for With- 
drawal of U.N. Forces. - Forced Diversion of South 
Korean Aircraft to North Korea. 

The North Korean Government, in a statement issued on 
Feb. 5, proposed that all foreign troops should be withdrawn 
simultaneously from North and South Korea ; that free 
elections should subsequently be held under the supervision 
of representatives of neutral States with the aim of unifying 
the country ; that consultations should take place between 
the North and South Korean Governments on the establish- 
ment of economic and cultural relations between the two 
parts of Korea ; and that both Governments should reduce 
their armed forces to a minimum as soon as possible. The 
statement — issued after the North Korean Government had 
met to study counter-measures against the introduction of 
nuclear weapons into South Korea by the U.N. forces — 
added that the North Korean forces had been reduced by 
80,000 men. 

The Chinese Communist Government proposed on Feb. 7 
that all foreign troops should leave Korea by specified dates ; 
announced that it was prepared to discuss the withdrawal of 
the Chinese 44 volunteers ” with the North Korean Govern- 
ment ; and asked the U.S.A. and other countries participating 
in the U.N. Force to take similar measures to withdraw their 
troops from South Korea, as a preliminary to the reunification 
of the country. The statement was handed to the British 
Charg6 d’ Affaires m Peking for transmission to the 16 Govern- 
ments with contingents in the U.N. Force. 

The Chinese Premier, Mr. Chou En-lai, accompanied by the 
Foreign Minister, Marshal Chen Yi, subsequently left for 
Pyongyang for talks with Mr. Kim II Sung, the Prime Minister 
of North Korea. A joint communiqud was issued on Feb. 19 
announcing that all Chinese forces would be withdrawn from 
Korea by the end of 1958. 

Referring to the North Korean proposals for tho withdrawal of 
all foreign troops, tho communique said : “ After consultation with 
tho INorth] Korean Govornmont, China has proposed to tho Chinese 
people’s volunteers that they take tho initiative in withdrawing 
from Koroa. Tho Chinese people’s volunteers have fully concurred 
in this proposal . . . and have decided to withdraw completely by 
stages and to complete their withdrawal before the end of 1958. 
Now is the time when the United States and other countries in the 
U.N. Forces arc faced with a serious test. If they sincerely desire a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question, they should similarly 
withdraw all their forces from Korea. Otherwise the whole world 
will see even more clearly that it is they who have all along been 
obstructing the peaceful unification of Korea. If the United States 
and South Korea think that the withdrawal of tho Chinese troops 
is a sign of weakness and seek to take advantage of it, they will 
certainly meet with unthinkable consequences The Korean people’s 
ability to resist aggrossion is stronger than ever before.” 

The Chinese Government announced on March 12 that the 
first six divisions (about 100,000 men) of the Chinese 
44 volunteers ” would begin to leave Korea on March 15 and 
would complete their withdrawal by April 30. The total 
number of Chinese “volunteers” in North Korea is estimated 
at about 350,000 men. 

The Soviet Government expressed its full support for the 
Chinese proposals in a statement issued on Feb. 20, and 
suggested that a conference of countries interested in the 
Korean problem should be called to consider the reunification 
of the country. 

“ Tho situation in Korea cannot hut arouse apprehension,” the 
statement said. “ In spite of a number of constructive proposals 
and efforts on the part of the Government of the Korean Democratic 
People’s Republic [i.o. North Korea] aimed at a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean issuo, and as a result of the resistance to this on the 
part of the South Korean authorities, supported by the United 
Statos, the country had not yet been unified. The refusal of the 
United States in the summer of 1957 to fulfil the important provision 
of the armistice agreement which limited the importation of arms 
into Korea, and also the arming of the South Korean forces with the 
most up-to-date weapons and the transformation of South Korea 
into an atomic base, do not in the least serve to facilitate a peaceful 
settlement of tho Korean issue . . . 

** The Soviet Government continues to believe that the Korean 
issue eannot be solved by foreign interference in Korea’s affairs. 
The solution of the problem of restoring Korean national unity can 
only be achieved by the Koreans themselves, through a gradual 
rapprochement between the two parts of Korea . . Rapprochement 
between North and South Korea would be facilitated and the 
preservation of peace in Korea ensured if the two Governments 
concluded a peace pact and undertook not to resort to force in 
settling controversial issues ; if an agreement were reached on a 
substantial reduction of the armed forces of the Korean Democratic 
People’s Republic and South Korea ; aud if they were to declare 
that they would not allow the installation of nuclear and rocket 
weapons on their territories. Bearing in mind that Korea has now 


been divided for more than 12 years, and that the necessary confi- 
dence in the relations between the two parts of Korea is lacking, it 
would be desirable, in the Soviet Government’s opmion, to call a 
conference of the States concerned to discuss steps conducive to 
a rapprochement between the two parts of Korea.” 

A Foreign Office spokesman in London, commenting on the 
Chinese Government’s decision, said on Feb. 19 that 44 the 
British Government welcome any move which might help to 
reduce tension in the area and to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of the Korea problem on the lines described by 
the United Nations.” 

In Washington, the State Department spokesman (Mr. 
Lincoln White) also welcomed the withdrawal decision, and 
added that 44 once the withdrawal has been completed we would 
hope that the Chinese Communists would . . . agree to further 
steps repeatedly set forth in the U.N. General Assembly 
resolutions for the peaceful unification of a democratic Korea. 
The first step would be to agree to genuinely free elections 
under U.N. supervision.” Mr. Lincoln White also pointed out 
that the U.S. forces in Korea had already been reduced by 
80 per cent. [The present strength of the U.S. forces is about 
30,000.] Other State Department officials said that the U.S. 
Government did not intend to permit the Communists to 
equate the status in Korea of the Chinese Communist and 
U.S. forces, as the U.S.A. and 15 other countries had gone 
into Korea to repel aggression at the request of the United 
Nations, whereas the Chinese Communists had entered North 
Korea to support aggression. 

The South Korean Government denounced the Chinese and 
North Korean proposals on Feb. 19 as 44 nothing but propa- 
ganda ” and 44 unworthy of serious study ” ; in a further 
statement on Feb. 21 it declared that if the U.N. forces with- 
drew, North Korea could 44 invade South Korea again in a 
blitzkrieg and face the free world with the fait accompli of 
Korea in Communist hands.” 

The North Korean Government submitted its proposals 
for free elections and for discussions on economic and cultural 
relations between North and South Korea to the Military 
Armistice Commission on Feb. 24, and called for the with- 
drawal of the U.N. forces as a step towards reunification. 
This demand was rejected by the chief U.N. delegate (General 
Kyster, of the U.S. Army) on the ground that reunification 
was not a proper subject for the Commission to consider. 
Representatives of the 16 Governments to which the Chinese 
proposals of Feb. 7 had been addressed decided at a meeting 
m Washington on March 4 to reject them, and to demand the 
withdrawal of all Chinese forces and the holding of elections 
under U.N. supervision. 

Following the British Government’s decision to withdraw all 
U.K. forces from Korea [see page 15669, second column] the New 
Zealand Minister of Defence (then Mr. Macdonald) announced on 
April 5, 1957, that the remaining New Zealand troops in Korea 
would also be withdrawn within the next few months. The last 
Canadians serving in the Commonwealth contingent returned home 
on July 31, and the last Australians on Aug. 29, 1957. 

Some of the passengers — believed to be Communist agents — 
on board a South Korean airliner flying from Pusan to Seoul 
forced the American pilot at the point of a gun to fly into 
North Korea and land near Pyongyang on Feb. 16. Among 
those on board were Colonel Kim Ki Wan, chief information 
officer of the South Korean Air Force, Lieut.-Colonel Howard 
McClennan, of the U.S. Air Force, and two German sales 
agents. The North Korean radio claimed on the following 
day that the passengers had done so because they could “ no 
longer endure the daily pressure of the fascist Syngman Rhee 
government ” and wanted to escape 44 imperialist oppression.” 
The U.N. Command demanded the return of the aircraft with 
its passengers and crew, and after lengthy negotiations con- 
ducted through the Armistice Commission, the two American 
pilots and 24 passengers were eventually released on March 6 ; 
eight other passengers remained in North Korea, the aircraft 
itself being detained by the North Korean authorities. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16047 A 5 15642 A.) 

B. MIDDLE EAST. — Industrial Corporation. 

The Federation of British Industries announced on April 3 
that an international organization known as Midec S.A. had 
been formed to further the development of industrial projects 
in the Middle East in conjunction with Arab and other local 
interests. The present participating countries in Midec S.A. 
are Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, the German Federal 
Republic, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom and the United States. Its initial 
share capital is 1,000,000 Swiss francs. — (Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Agricultural Policy. - 
Farm Prices for 1957-58. 

A White Paper published on March 20 announced the new 
farm prices and production grants for 1958-59, fixed as the 
result of the Annual Review in February, and providing for a 
cut in the total value of agricultural guarantees of about 
£19,000,000 in a full year. Decreases were shown in the 
guaranteed prices for fat pigs, eggs, milk, and wheat, but there 
was a small increase for fat cattle and m the rates of quality 
premium for bacon pigs. The new prices (effective from April 1, 
1958, except those for cereals and root crops) are given below, 
with the 1957-58 review prices in parentheses : 

Livestock and Livestock Products, j Fat Cattle 157s. a live cwt. 
(156s.). Fat Sheep and Lambs . 3s 2Jd. a lb , dressed carcase weight 
(same). Fat Pigs ; 44s. 9d. a score deadweight (51s. lid.). Milk : 
An. average of 3s 1.70d a gallon (3s. 2.7 Od.). Wool : An averago of 
4s. 8£d. a lb. (unchanged). 

The price of 44s. 9d. a score for fat pigs (subject to a reduction of 
Id. a score to take account of certain expenditure on pig progony 
testing stations) is related to a feed price of 26s 3d a cwt , and is 
equivalent to 49s. lid. a score related to the 1957*58 food price. 

Eggs. Averages of 4s. 0.95d. a doz. for hen eggs (4s. 6.2d.) and 
2s. 5.7d. a doz. for duck eggs (2s. 10. 2d.). 

Cereal and Other Crops (1958 Harvest). Wheat : An average of 
28s. Id. a cwt. (28a. 7d.). Barley • 29s. a cwt. (unchanged). Oats * 
27s. 5d. a cwt. (unchanged). Rye : 22s Id. a cwt. (unchanged). 
Potatoes : 229s. a ton on new basis (225s. a ton on old basis, equivalent 
to 229s. on new basis). Sugar Beet : 130s. fid. a ton (unchanged). 

Existing production grants, amounting to about £80,000,000 
in a full year, would be continued, but higher rates of subsidy 
would be given for nitrogen fertilizers from July 1, 1958, 
involving additional payments totalling about £1,500,000 

Important points from the White Paper are summarized 
below : 

Reasons for Reduction of Price Guarantees. The White Paper 
stressed that the total cost of agricultural support had risen from 
£206,000,000 in 1955-56 to £240,000,000 in 1946-57 and an estimated 
£290,000,000 in 1957-58. In the Government’s view the present 
trends of net income and costs and the effects of the continued 
increase in the efficiency of the industry — “ whose recent production 
reflects its strength and resilience ” — were such that the lovel of tho 
guarantees could be reduced “ consistently with the maintenance 
of a proper level of remuneration in the industrv ” Moreover it was 
essential to reduce the guarantees on certain products m order to 
guide production into the desired channels. The White Paper 
pointed out that under the long-term measures of the Agriculture 
Act [see 15415 A1 the Government was obliged to maintain the 
guarantees at 95 7 per cent of the total, after allowing for cost changes. 
On the basis of the calculation in the Review, this would allow a 
total reduction of £21,000,000, or £2,000,000 more than tho reduc- 
tions now announced. 

The Government’s Production Policy. The mam object of the 
Government’s policy continued to bo more economic production. 
The recent expansion of gross output had been based largely on tbe 
production — at a substantial cost in import food — of milk, eggs, aud 
pigs. The value of such output to the Imlanco of payments, however, 
was doubtful, and it was considered that in present circumstances 
gross output should not be expanded any further “ unless this can 
be done at substantially lower cost of production and without 
prejudicing the aim of relieving the taxpayer of the increasingly 
heavy burden of subsidy cost.” 

The general directions of the Government’s policy, therefore, 
were as follows : 

(1) The maintenance of a large arable acreage — about the present 
size — with greater emphasis on feed crops and less on wheat. 

(2) Greater reliance on home-produced feed for livestock. 

(3) Production of more beef and lamb of good market quality. 

(4) Production of less milk, pigmeat, and eggs. 

The White Paper pointed out that production of pigs, milk, and 
eggs had continued to rise. It was considered important to stop the 
44 huge upwards fluctuations ” in pig production, especially in view 
of the demands made on imported feedmg-stuffs, and the cut of 2s. a 
score was nearly the maximum possible under the Agriculture Act. 
Egg production had risen to the point where British farmers supplied 
virtually the entire home market, and under international agreements 
Britain was forbidden to export subsidized food products ; the cut 
of Id a doz. compared with a maximum possible under the Agri- 
culture Act of 2}d. The cut of Id. a gallon in milk prices would have 
been more severe If it had not been necessary to consider the interests 
of small farmers. 

The Government, however, recognized the special problem which 
arose because many small farmers were particularly concerned with 
the production of milk, pigs, and eggs ; accordingly, they intended 
to begin discussions about marginal production schemes and also 
about proposals (now being prepared) for additional provisions to 
help small fuR-time farmers. 

pit was explained that these proposals, intended to benefit small 
famis of, for example, 30-60 acres, would be based on the principle 
of grassland conservation, in order to build up their capacity to 
produce beef and lamb. The Minister of Agriculture would seek a 
way to inject yearly grants into small farms, with a programme 
covering a period of perhaps 3 to A 5 years.] 


Farm Output, Costs, aud Income. Tho White Paper estimated 
that agricultural output had risen from 61 per cent over pre-war 
in 1956-57 to 63 per cent in 1957-58; thoro had boon a continued 
expansion m production of beef, mutton, and lamb, and tho arable 
area had been ” substantially maintained.” Fatm efficiency 
appeared to bo increasing at loast at the rate previously announced 
(about £25,000,000 a year for review commodities), with tho result 
that tho increase of about £11,000,000 for review commodities m 
farmers’ costs was tho lowest since 1954. 

Actual farm income for 1957-58 was forecast at £360.000,000, 
compared with £314,000,000 for 1956-57, When adjusted for normal 
weather conditions, these figures became £361 500,000 for 1957-58 
and £333,500,000 for 1956-57. “ Both on an actual and on a normal 
weather basis,” the White Paper stressed, ** tho net Income forecast 
for 1957-58 is by far the highest ever recorded.” 

Strong protests against the Government’s decision to 
impose the price support cuts announced in the White Paper 
were made on March 20 by the three farmers’ unions of England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. 

I 11 a joint statement tho farmers’ unions explained that in 
discussions with tho Minister of Agriculture they had offered to 
accept a cut of £5,000,000 in the total value of agricultural guarantees, 
although there was ” considerable feeling” amongst their members 
in favour of higher guarantees to meet costs and enable fanners to 
enjoy a greater share of tho benefits of theii own efficiency. This 
offer would have had tho effect of pegging farming incomes at about 
their present, level, and farmers would have boon prepared to accept 
outs on this scale, despite tho fact that their real Incomes had not 
increased with those of the rest of the community. They felt, 
howover, that the Government’s decision to make a reduction of 
£19,000,000 placed “an unjustifiable burden on an industry that 
has already borne far more than its share of tins battle for national 
solvency.” The unions had therefore withdrawn from tin' discussions 
because they felt that there “ could be no useful purpose in 
continuing them.” 

Sir James Turner, president of the N.F.U, of England and 
Wales, described the White Paper policy as u a harsh economic 
squeeze that the Government have put on people who are 
ill-equipped to stand it.” lie pointed out that the breakdown 
in the discussions between the Minister of Agriculture and 
farmers’ leaders was the second of its kind in the pasl three 
years. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15590 C ; 15465 A.) 

B. FIJI. — Development of Nandi Airport. 

At a meeting of Lfie Pacific Aii Transport Council, held at 
Wairakei (New Zealand) from Nov. 25 to Dec. 0, 1957, Britain, 
Auslralia and New Zealand concluded an agreement to share 
the cost of developing Nandi airport, Fiji, so as to enable 
il to take large jet aircraft. 

Announcing tho scheme on Rept. 25, 1957, Mr. Rhand (then N.Z. 
Minister of Civil Aviation) bad stated that Nandi airport was tho 
responsibility of the South Pacific Air Transport Houriofl, which 
comprises Australia, the U.K., Now Zealand, Canada, FIJI, and the 
Western Pacific High CominiHHlon. Construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the airport were responsibilities of Now Zealand 
as the agent of the Council. Mr. Hlirmd explained that Nandi, “ tho 
northern gateway to New Zealand for air traffic,” was the most 
important alrwaj^s Junction in tho Pacific after Honolulu, 

Under tbe tripartite agreement Britain and Australia will 
each pay 40 per cent and New Zealand 20 per cent of tho total 
costs (estimated at £8,600,000 at the Wairakei conference), 
whilst Canada and Fiji will make eon tribn lions towards the 
operating costs of the new airport, which will have a main 
runway of 10,700 feet compared with 7,100 feet at present. 
The extended runways will be ready for the new jet airliners 
by July 1959, and the whole project will be completed by tbe 
end of that year. — (Directorate of Information, Wellington - 
New Zealand Department of External Affairs) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — 
Purchase of Surplus American Tobacco against Provi- 
sion of Housing for U.S. Servicemen in Britain, 

The U.K. Paymaster-General, Mr, Mnudling, announced 
on Feb. 24 that new arrangements had been made with the 
U.S. Government under which Britain would import $5,000,000 
(£1,785,000) worth of tobaeejo for sterling, and in exchange 
would build houses for U.S. servicemen and their families 
in Britain at an equivalent cost. 

Mr. Maudling explained that this was a second extension of the 
transaction announced in June 1956, and extended la March 1957, 
V* 0 * together had involved the Importation of $18,000,000 worth 
of tobacco without dollar expenditure. The proceeds of the new 
transaction would be appropriated to the defence budget, whilst 
the houses would be let to the U.S. authorities at a nominal rent 
but would remain the property of the British Government. 

It was stated that the new tobacco purchase would not 
cause any reduction of British tobacco purchases from 
Commonwealth coimtries.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15608 A.) 
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A. MALAYA. — Terrorist Leader’s Rejection of 
Government Surrender Terms. - Extension of General 
Amnesty Offer. - The Anti-Terrorist Campaign. - State- 
ment by Tengku Abdul Rahman. 

The Prime Minister of the Malayan Federation, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, announced on Dec. 22, 1937, that he had 
received a letter from Chm Peng, the leader of the Communist 
terrorists, saying that he was prepared to send two emissaries 
for preliminary talks with the Government with the aim of 
ending the jungle fighting, but that “ the question of surrender 
does not arise.” The Tengku added that he was not willing to 
accept the Communist terms. 

Chm Peng’s letter, dated Dec. 9 hut posted only on Dec. 19, said : 
** It is not our intention to treat the elected Government aa an enemy. 
It is also clear that the question of the surrender by us to the elected 
Government does not arise. The Communist Party’s object is to 
end the emergency by reaching a fair and just agreement, and to 
talk of surrender on your Govornment’s unreasonable demands is 
unfair and unjust.” 

Commenting on this letter in his statement of Dec. 22, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman said that ” the Government cannot see any possi- 
bility of coming to terms with Chin Pong unless and until he is 
willing to surrender, so there will bo no meeting.” He added : 
” There will never be peace in Malaya if the emergency is to end on 
terrorist terms It is now obvious that the terrorists’ ultimate goal 
is the overthrow of our democratically elected Government and the 
setting-up of a Communist State I will not tolerate this.” 

In an earlier letter of Oct. 12, 1957, winch had reached Kuala 
Lumpur only on Nov. 7, Chm Peng had Informed tho Tengku that 
he was ” prepared to meet you again for a talk with the object of 
obtaining a just and fair agreement m order to end this war,” and 
that he “ expected that this time agreement will be reached to our 
mutual satisfaction ” In a statement on Nov. 8, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman said that as Chin Pong had obviously accepted tho principle 
of surrender, ho (the Prune Minister) was willing to discuss tho 
further arrangements with him ; he would therefore await a 
message from Chin Peng announcing the name of his representative 
and proposing the time and place whore contact could be made 
with him. 

As no further reply was received from Chm Peng, Tengku Abdul 
Itahman announced on Dec. 6 that unless Chin Peng sent an emissary 
bofore Dec. 31 to arrange peace talks, his (tho Tengku’s) offer to 
meet Chm Peng would be withdrawn. Chin Peng thereupon rephed 
on Dec. 9 as stated above. 

The Government’s general amnesty offer to the terrorists, 
which was to have expired on Dec. 31, 1957, was extended to 
April 30, 1958, and subsequently until July 31, 1958. 

Announcing the first extension on Dec. 16, 1957, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman stated that 122 Communist terrorists had surrendered 
since tho latest surrender terms wore announced on Sept. 3 ; that 
most of tho surrenders had been from Johoro, Negri Sombilan, and 
Perak ; that ” dofinite cracks ” were appearing in the terrorist 
organization m Johore and Perak ; and that 36 of those w T ho had 
surrendered were branch committee members or of even higher rank. 
About 1,050 terrorists under tho leadership of Chin Peng were still 
holding out against the Government. 

Announcing the second extension of the surrender terms on 
March 30, 1958, Tengku Abdul Rahman said that over tho past 
seven months the total number of surrenders had risen to 215 
(against 93 in the previous seven months) , if those killed and 
captured wore included, the total number of terrorists eliminated 
since tho achievement of Malayan independence was 300. This was 
sufficiently encouraging to justify an extension of the period of the 
surrender offer, but he did not think that the emergency could be 
ended by the end of the year, as he had earlier hoped (see 15793 A, 
second column]. The total rnunbor of Commnmat terrorists still in 
the jungle was estimated by the Tengku at about 1,500. 

New anti- terrorist regulations had previously been promul- 
gated by the Federation Government on Aug. 16, 1957, whilst 
on Nov. 8 the Government announced a higher scale of rewards 
for information leading to the killing or capture of terrorists. 

The regulations of Aug. 16 were aimed primarily at Communist 
sympathizers and other subversive elements. They stipulated (a) 
that any person who refused to disclose tho whereabouts of terrorists, 
or did not report a breach of the existing emergency regulations to 
the police, might be imprisoned for up to 10 years ; (5) that anyone 
failing to report to the authorities the whereabouts of a person he 
had reasonable cause to believe was a Communist terrorist, or to 
notify to the police the receipt of any communication of terrorist 
origin, would also be liable to imprisonment ; and (c) that publishers 
of any subversive document would incur long prison sentences. At 
the same time tho Government prohibited the unauthorized organiza- 
tion of school and student tours between Malaya and other countries, 
in an effort to check Communist subversion of youths going abroad. 

The new rewards for information on terrorists, announced on 
Nov. 7, were : for information leading to a capture, from 5,000 
Malayan dollars (about £380) to 20,000 Malayan dollars, depending 
on rank. For information leading to the killing of a terrorist : from 
2,000 Malayan dollars to 16,000 Malayan dollars. The previous 
minimum rates had been 2,000 Malayan dollars and 1,500 Malayan 
dollars respectively. 


Meanwhile operations by the security forces against the 
terrorists had continued without interruption. Major anti- 
terrorist operations included an extensive bombardment of a 
known Communist-held area in south-east Johore, carried out 
by the cruiser H.M.S. Newcastle during the night of Dec. 5-6, 
1957, and an all-out drive (described as the largest in the ten 
years of the emergency) m a 1,200-square- mile area of northern 
Perak m which 10,000 British, Australian, and New Zealand 
troops took part, together with several thousand police and 
Home Guards. It was announced on April 7, 1958, that British, 
Australian and New Zealand aircraft had completed the 
heaviest aerial bombardment of the jungle war, having carried 
out continuous round-the-clock attacks on suspected Com- 
munist supply-dumps and hide-outs in Perak State since 
March 17. A number of terrorists were killed or captured in 
smaller operations. 

Kuala Lumpur, the Federal capital, and its outlying districts 
were declared “ white ” (terrorist-free) on Aug. 23, 1957, thus 
completing a bolt across the Federation from coast to coast which 
was freed from the nine-year-old emergency restrictions. A further 
area of 120 sq. miles of the Segamat district of Johore — formerly 
one of the most bandit-ridden areas of Malaya — was declared 
** white ” on Jan. 3, 1958, and Malacca on Feb. 10. 

Changes in British Commonwealth Forces. - Tengku Abdul Rahman 
on Necessity for Defence Agreement with Britain. 

It was announced in Salisbury on Oct. 24, 1957, that the 
proposed transfer of the 1st Battn. King’s African Rifles to 
Malaya to relieve the Rhodesian African Rifles would no longer 
be required, and that there would be no Rhodesian troops 
left in Malaya after the return of the Rhodesian African Rifles 
m February 1958. The 2nd Battn. King’s African Rifles had 
served in Malaya from 1930-52, and the 1st Battn. Northern 
Rhodesian Regiment from 1952-56, when the Rhodesian 
African Rifles took over. 

The 1st Batin. New Zealand Regiment — the first battalion 
ever to leave New Zealand in peace-time — sailed from 
Wellington for Singapore on Nov. 28, 1957, to join the Com- 
monwealth forces m Malaya. It included 150 Maoris out of a 
total strength of 670 men. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman declared in the Legislative Council 
on Oct. 2, 1957, that while he was head of the Government he 
would “ stand or fall by the defence agreement between 
Britain and the Federation.” 

After describing the agreement as ” a treaty of friendship,” and 
stressing that it m no way infringed on Malaya’s sovereignty, the 
Tengku pointed out that at present the Federation had an Army 
under one division in strength, no Air Force, and no Navy. With the 
revenue at their command they could not at present build up the 
Malayan forces to tho strength required for the defence of the 
country. Tho Prime Minister declared : 

“We have 771,000,090 Malayan dollars (£90,175,000) in revenue. 
Only one-tenth of that can wo spare for our armed forces. The rest 
must go for the national development, schools, medical and postal 
services, housing, agricultural improvement, land development, 
drainage, irrigation, road improvement, and the like. In the circum- 
stances it is only too obvious that we cannot stand alone. If we had 
not entered into a defence treaty with Britain, we should have signed 
our death warrant. God alone knows what would happen to our 
country if we had to * go it alone ’ at this very early stage of our 
independence.” 

In a subsequent statement on March 3, 1957, the Tengku 
strongly criticized a demand made by 35 British Labour 
M.P.s for the withdrawal of British forces from the Federation 
on the ground that their presence was incompatible with 
Malayan independence. In rebuking the Labour M.P.s con- 
cerned, Tengku Abdul Rahman declared : 

“ It is as much the duty of the British people as of the Malayans 
themselves to meet and crush tho Communist challenge. It is 
accepted by all the free world that tho fight against the Communists 
m Malaya is not Malaya's concern alone. The Reds are trying to 
establish Communist dictatorship in South-East Asia — if they 
succeed, the whole of South-East Asia will he lost. Malaya is engaged 
not only in a lifo or death struggle, but also in a straggle to free this 
part of Asia from the Communist menace. If the British and other 
Commonwealth countries were to withdraw their support and leave 
Malaya to shoulder the burden alone, it would he necessary for this 
country to double her security forces and expenses in order to end 
the war.” 

Other Anti-Subversion Measures. 

It was announced on Oct. 30, 1957, that four Chinese 
officials of the National Union of Factory and General Workers 
had been detained under the emergency regulations for 
suspected subversive activities. 

The Deputy Premier and Minister of Defence (Dato Abdul Razak) 
stated on the same day that the Government was determined to 
protect lawful organizations from subversive penetration, and that 
the persons arrested had propagated Communist subversive doctrines 
and practices in their union. The action taken against them implied 
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no departure from tlie Government’s declared policy of fostering 
a sound trade union movement ; tlie four men had been arrested, 
not because they were trade unionists, but because tlieir activities 
were detrimental to the peace and good order of tho country. 

The four men concerned were tho union’s president and assistant 
secretary -general, and the vice-chairman and secretary of its Johore 
branch. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman’s Visit to South Vietnam. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman, accompanied by the Malayan 
Ministers of Commerce and Industry (Tan Siew Sin) and 
Transport (Abdul Rahman Binhaji Talib), paid an official 
visit to South Vietnam from Jan 27-31— his first visit to a 
foreign country since the achievement of Malayan indepen- 
dence. During his stay m Saigon the Tengku had a number of 
conversations with President Diem, visited the headquarters 
of the Vietnamese armed forces, inspected the works of the 
Vietnam Textile Corporation at Binh-Hoa, and attended a 
State banquet given by President Diem. 

A joint statement issued on Jan. 31 said that tho discussions 
between President Diem and the Tengku had shown a “ complete 
identity of views ” on problems of interest to the two countries, 
** especially as regards the Communist danger to their internal and 
external security.” Tlie statement continued : “ In their common 
desire for building a new Asian democracy founded upon respect for 
human rights and upon the spiritual traditions of Asia, tlie two 
Governments decided to co-operate closely in their struggle against 
subversive activities on their respective territories . . . They also 
considered the possibility of developing commercial and cultural 
exchanges between the two countries.” 

It was decided during the Tengku’s stay that Malaya and 
South Vietnam should establish diplomatic relations in the 
near future. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - N.Z. Directorate 
of Information, Wellington - Federal Information Department, 
Salisbury - Vietnam Press Agency) (Prev. rep. 15793 A.) 


A. NETHERLANDS. — Provincial Elections. 

Elections for the II Provincial Assemblies (Provinciate 
Staten) took place on March 25 and resulted in (a) considerable 
gams for the Liberal Party (the League of Freedom and 
Democracy) ; and (b) the regaining by the Catholic People’s 
Party of the leading position which it lost to the Labour Party 
in the 1956 general elections. The total number of seats won 
by the various parties is shown in tfie following table, com- 
parison being given with the last (1954) provincial elections : 

1958 1954 

178 180 

190 186 

63 69 

63 50 

59 64 

18 24 

11 11 

2 2 

6 4 

590 590 

idency. 

Voting figures were as follows, the figures in the 1954 
provincial elections and the 1956 general elections being shown 
for comparison : 


Labour Party 
Catholic People’s Party 
*Auti -Revolutionary Party 
Liberals 

•Christian Historical Union 
Communists 

♦Political Reform Party 
Reformed Protestants . . 
Other parties 


♦Protestant parties of Conservative 


Labour 

Catholic 

Anti-Revolutionary . . 
Liberals 

Christian Historicals 
Communists . . 
Political Reform 
Reformed Protestants 
Other parties 


Prov. 

Lower 

Prov. 

Assemblies 

Chamber 

Assemblies 

1958 

1956 

1954 

1,654,281 

1,869,270 

1,566,667 

1,899,058 

1,812,685 

1,680,527 

544,243 

565,471 

569,363 

658,362 

501,739 

467,622 

520,165 

481,396 

514,561 

239,102 

271,908 

283,486 

129,106 

129,265 

116,243 

43,512 

37,040 

38,127 

86,495 

48,450 

92,382 


ujl uauiuuui iiiipurtaucc uecause 
the Provincial Assemblies elect the members of the Upper 
Chamber of the States-General. — (Netherlands News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. 14936 E.) 


B. CEYLON. — New Leader of United National Party. 

Sir John Kotelawala (61), the former Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, announced on March 30 Ins resignation from the 
leadership of the United National Party, which he helped to 
form m 1948 and which was defeated at the last (1956) general 
elections. He was succeeded in the party leadership by Mr. 
Dudley Senanayake, from whom Sir John took over the 
Premiership m 1953. Although Mr. Senanayake had withdrawn 
from the U.N.P. and from political life prior to the 1956 
elections, he has now agreed to re-enter active politics. 
(Ceylon Government Information Department) 

(Prev. rep. 14849 A ; 14735 C.) 


C. INDONESIA. — K.P.M. Fleet returned to Dutch 
Control. - Soviet Ships transferred to Indonesia. 

The Indonesian Minister of Shipping, Commodore Nazir, 
announced on March 21 that the Indonesian Government had 
decided to return to the Komnklijkc Pakkctvaart MaaUchappij 
(K.P.M.) tiie 34 ships which had been seized on Dee. 6, 1957, 
as part of the Indonesian measures against Netherlands 
property ; most of these vessels bad been tied up in various 
Indonesian harbours, but four had been recaptured by Dutch 
warships shortly before Commodore Nazir’s announcement. 
Commodore Nazir added that tlie K.P.M. ships were “ no 
longer needed ” and that there would be “ no more room for 
K.P.M. activities m Indonesia.” 


Explaining Ins Government's decision. Commodore Nazir said 
that if Indonesia continued to detain tho vessels after four months, 
Lloyds of London would have had to pay tho K.P.M. between 
£7,000,000 and £12,000,000 as insurance money, and tho ships 
would then have become automatically the property of Lloyds. 
The decision to hand back the vessels, however, would not free tho 
company from liability for “ violation of Indonesian shipping laws.” 
Tho Minister also claimed that the K.P.M. owed the Indonesian 
Government £1,600,000 for Government advances of salaries and 
wages to K.P.M. staff since the vessels came under Indonesian 
State control, and was owing still more as ** compensation for 
damages incurred by the Indonesian economy because the company 
stopped its operations abruptly.” 

The four K.P.M. ships which had been recaptured by the 
Netherlands Navy were (a) tlie Kasim bar — seized by the Dutch 
destroyer Drcnthe 011 Feb. 20 m the Macassar Straits (between 
Borneo and Celebes) and taken to Dutch New Guinea witlx her 
Indonesian crew ; and (b) the Swartenhandt (4,900 tons), the 
Banjocwangi (1,300 tons), and the Kalabahi (2,200 tons), 
which had been intercepted m March by the Dmithc and the 
frigate Evcrtscn off Celebes. It was slated in The Hague on 
March 13 that the Swartmhondt , Kalabahi and Banjocwangi, 
cariymg 1,13 Dutch and 218 foreign nationals from Menado, 
had been intercepted and escorted to New Guinea at the request 
of their Dutch captains, who had asked for protection. 

The Netherlands Foreign Ministry announced on March 4 that It 
had protested to tho Indonesian Government on Fob. 28 against, the 
” unlawful uho ” of the Kasimbar , which, when stopped by tho 
Drcnthe , had been flying tho Dutch flag and was carrying her Dutch 
certificate of registry, although there wore no Dutch oflhjers on 
board. The Note also protested at tho refusal of tho Indonesian 
captain of tho Kasimbar to stop when called upon to do so, and at 
the fact that Indonesian soldiers on board had opened machine-gun 
fire on tho Dranlhe after the latter had fired a warning shot across 
the Kasimbar' s bows. 


An Indonesian counter -protest against the detention of the 
Kasimbar and her crew was sent to the Netherlands Government on 
March 6. Tho Note claimed that the Indonesian Government’s use 
of the vessel had been authorized by an Ordinance under which tho 
Government could appoint officials to supervise the K.P.M. company. 
It described tho seizure of the ship as a " violation of the rights of 
free shipping in peaco-time ” ; demanded the return of the ship and 
its crow, armed guard, and cargo ; and claimed eompensatkm for 
the damage and losses incurred. 


ien Russian freighters, each of about 1,900 tons, arrived at 
Tanjong Priok (the harbour of Jakarta) on March 17 and were 
handed oyer to the Indonesian Government on March 28 under 
the So vie t-Indoncsian economic co-operalion and credit 
agreement. It was stated in Jakarta that since the crisis in 
Indonesian-Dutch relations the Indonesian Government had 
tried to obtain ships for the maintenance of inter-island 
shWng the taking-over and immobilization of the 

K.I .M. vessels, but that negotiations with the Japanese 
Shipowners Association for tlie chartering of Japanese ships 
had broken down. Commodore Nazir had previously announced 
on Jan. 3 that six foreign shipping enterprises had been given 
permission to operate inter-island services— the West German 
Hapag Line, the Japanese Tokio Senpaku , the British Blue 
Funnel Line, the U.S. Isthmian Line, and tlie Polish and 
Yugoslav State Shipping companies.— (Indonesian Embassy 
? T re j? s " Algcineen Handelsblad, Amsterdam - 

Netherlands News Agency - Soviet Embassy Press Department, 
London) (Prev. rep. Seizure of K.P.JVL Ships, *593* A 5 
S o vie t -Indonesian Aid Agreement, 1602a A.; 
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Polish Atomic Energy Development. 

„ i" f T eem 7 1 on . Sovict technical aid to Poland in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy was signed in Moscow on Jan. 22. 
Under its terms the Sovict Union will assist Poland in designing 
and building her second experimental reactor and her first 
atomic power station, as well as in the prospecting, mining, 
nd processing of uranium, while Polish specialists will be 
given mdustnal and technical training in the U.S.S.R. 

(Polish Embassy Press Office, London) 
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A. SPORT. — Review of Sporting Events in 1957. 

A review of the principal sporting events during 1957 is 
given below, covering cricket, association and rugby football, 
lawn tennis, rowing, and horse-racing. 

Cricket. 

County Championship. Surrey won the County Championship 
for the sixth successive year, with a total of 312 points. Northampton- 
shire were runnors-up with 218 points, and Yorkshire third with 
190 points. 

England v. West Indies Test Matches. The West Indies touring 
team visited England m the summer of 1957 and played five test 
matches, of which three were won by England and two were drawn. 
Results of the Tests wore as follows • 

First Test — Match drawn. England 186 (S. Ramadhin 7-49) and 
583 for 4 declared (P. B. H. May 285 not out, M. C. Cowdrey 154) ; 
West Indies 474 (O. G. Smith 161, C. L. Walcott 90, F. M. Worrell 81) 
and 72 foe 7 wickets (G. A. Lock 3-31). Played at Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Peter May's score of 285 not out in England's second innings 
was the highest ever made in a Test match between England and the 
West Indies, and the highest score made by an England captam in 
any Test match. The second innings stand of 411 by May and 
Cowdrey was the highest ever made for England, the third highest m 
Test cricket, and the best made by any country for the fourth wicket. 

Second Test — England won by an innings and 36 runs. England 
424 (M. 0. Cowdrey 152, T. G. Evans 82, P. E Richardson 76) ; 
West Indies 127 (T. E. Bailey 7-44) and 261 (F. D. Weekes 90, 
G Sobers 66, T. E. Bailey 4-54). Played at Lord’s. 

Third Test — Match drawn. England 619 for 6 declared (T. W. 
Graveney 258, P. E. Richardson 126, P. B. II. May 104, M. C. Cowdrey 
55) and 64 for 1 wicket ; West Indies 372 (F. M. Worrell 191 not out, 
F. Trueman 5-63) and 367 (O. G. Smith 168, J. 1). Goddard Cl, 
J. B. Statham 5-118). Played at Trent Bridge, Nottingham. 

Fourth Tost. England won by an innings and 5 runs. England 
279 (P. B. H, May 69, M. C. Cowdrey 68, Rev. David Sheppard 68, 
F. M. Worrell 7-69) ; West Indies 142 (P. J. Loader G-36) and 132 
(P. J. Loader 4-50) Played at Headmgley, Leeds. 

Fifth Test — England won by an innings and 237 runs. England 
412 (T. W. Graveney 164, P. E. Richardson 107) ; West Indies 89 
(G. A. Lock 5-28) and 86 (G. A. Lock C-20). Played at The Oval. 

England v. South Africa Test Matches. The M.C.C. touring team 
visited South Africa during the winter of 1956-57, England and 
South Africa each winning two Test matches and the fifth being 
drawn. 

First Test-- England won by 131 runs. England 268 (P. E. 
Richardson 117, M. C. Cowdrey 59, N. A. Adcock 4-36) and 150 
(N. A. Adcock 3-33, P. Homo 3-41, II. J. Tayfield 3-40) , South 
Africa 215 (T. E. Bailey 3-33) and 72 (T. E. Bailey 5-20). Played 
at Johannesburg. 

Second Tost — England won by 312 runs. England 369 (M. C. 
Cowdrey 101, T. G. Evans 62, D. Compton 58, H. J. Tayfield 5-130) 
and 220 for 6 declared (D. Compton 64, M. C. Cowdrey 61 ) ; South 
Africa 205 (J. II. Wardlo 5-53) and 72 (J. II. Wardle 7-36). Played at 
Cape Town. 

Third Test — Match drawn. England 218 (T. E. Bailey 80, P. E. 
Richardson 68, N. A. Adcock 4-39) and 254 (D. J. Insole 110 not out, 
H. J. Tayfield 8-69) ; South Africa 283 (R. A. McLean 100, T. L. 
Goddard 69, J. H. Wardle 5-61) and 142 for 6 wickets. Played at 
Durban. 

Fourth Test — South Africa won by 17 runs. South Africa 340 
(R. A. McLean 93, T. L. Goddard 67, J. H. B. Waite 61) and 142 ; 
England 251 (P. B. H. May Cl, H. J. Tayfield 4-79) and 214 (D. J. 
Insole 68, M. C. Cowdrey 55, H. J. Tayfield 9-113). Played at 
Johannesburg. 

Fifth Test— South Africa won by 58 runs. South Africa 164 
(W. R. Endoan 70, T. E. Bailey 3-23, P. J. Loader 3-35) and 134 
(F. Tyson 6-40) ; England 110 (N. A. Adcock 4-20, P. Heine 4-22) 
and 130 (H. J. Tayfield 6-78). Played at Port Elizabeth. 

University Match. Cambridge beat Oxford at Lord’s by an 
innings and 186 runs, tbe biggest victory ever achieved by Cambridge 
in a University match. Scores — Cambridge 424 for 7 declared 
(G. Goonesena 211, G. W. Cook 111 not out) ; Oxford 92 (O. S. 
Wheatley 5-15) and 146 (I. M. Gibson 63, G. Goonesena 4-40, B. T. 
Smith 4-42). 

The 211 runs scored by Gamini Goonesena (Cambridge’s Ceylonese 
captain) was the highest individual innings by a Light Blue in the 
113 years of the University match ; it has been exceeded in the 
series only by the Nawab of Pataudi’s 283 not out for Oxford in 1931. 

Revision of Laws of Cricket. Important changes in the laws of 
first-class (i.e. county) cricket were proposed on Feb. 25, 1957, in 
the report of a committee which had been appointed by tbe M.C.C. 
during the previous autumn, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. S. 
Altham, The committee was set up to inquire into the future of 
first-class cricket and to make any necessary recommendations for 
making the game more interesting and attractive to the spectator. 
Its principal recommendations were : 

(1) On-side fielders to be limited to five, with not more than two 
behind the wicket. 


(2) The number of overs in the first innings of each team to be 
limited to 85. 

(3) Umpires to exercise firmer control with a view to eliminating 
time-wastmg (e.g. dilatoriness by bowlers in r unni ng up to the 
crease). 

(4) Boundaries to he limited to a maximum of 75 yards in any 
direction (designed to encourage more attractive stroke play). 

(5) Overseas players m any county team to be restricted to two 
(designed to halt the “ import ” of overseas players). 

(6) A knock-out competition to be held on an experimental basis 
during the next two seasons. 

The M.C.C. 's Advisory Cricket Committee decided on March 27 
to accept recommendations (1), (3), (4), and (5), but not (2) and (6). 
As an alternative to the second recommendation (to limit the number 
of overs m a first innings to 85), it was agreed to institute a system 
of bonus points for fast scoring in the first innings of championship 
games. The sixth recommendation (for a knock-out competition) 
was deferred for further consideration 

The decisions of the Advisory Cricket Committee were formally 
approved by the M.C C. on April 4, 1957, and took effect in the 1957 
season. The reforms applied to first-class cricket only. 

Association Football. 

Football League. League champions — -Manchester United (for 
the second successive year) ; runners-up — Tottenham Hotspur ; 
promoted to Division I — Leicester City and Nottingham Forest ; 
promoted to Division II — Derby County (from Div. Ill North) and 
Ipswich Town (from Div. Ill South) ; relegated to Division II — 
Cardiff City and Charlton Athletic ; relegated to Division III — Bury 
and Port Vale. 

Scottish League. League champions — Glasgow Rangers ; runners- 
up — Heart of Midlothian ; promoted to Division I — Clyde and 
Third Lanark , relegated to Division II — Ayr United and Dumferm- 
line Athletic. 

International Championship. The International Championship 
for 1936-57 was won by England, the final table being : 

Goals 

P. W. D. L. F A. Pts. 

England . . . 3 2 1 0 6 4 5 

Scotland . . 3 1114 4 3 

Wales . . . . 3 0 2 1 3 5 2 

Ireland . . . 3 0 2 1 1 2 2 

Results of championship matches were as follows : 

Ireland 1 England 1 (Belfast) 

Wales 2 Scotland 2 (Cardiff) 

Scotland 1 Ireland 0 (Hampden Park, Glasgow) 

England 3 Walos 1 (Wembley) 

England 2 Scotland 1 (Wembley) 

Ireland 0 Wales 0 (Belfast) 

F.A. Cup. Won by Aston Villa, who beat Manchester United 2-1 
at Wembley on May 4, 1957 Aston Villa created a now record by 
winning tho trophy for the seventh time, their previous successes 
being m 1920, 1913, 1905, 1897, 1895 and 1887. Blackburn Rovers 
and Newcastle United bavo each won the Cup six times. 

F.A. Amateur Cup. Won by Bishop Auckland, who beat Wycombe 
Wanderers 3-1 at Wembley on April 13, 1957. Bishop Auckland 
won the Amateur Cup for the third successive season (a record for 
the competition) and for the tenth time in the club’s history. 

Scottish Cup. Won by Falkirk, who beat Kilmarnock 2-1 at 
Hampden Park on April 24, 1957, after a 1-1 draw. Falkirk last 
won the Scottish Cup in 1913, on their only previous appearance 
in tho final. 

European Cup. A new international competition, the European 
Cup, was inaugurated in 1956 ; the idea for such a competition was 
first suggested by the French sporting paper L’Equipe, and adopted 
by the European Football Union. The competition is confined to the 
league champions of each European country, with the addition of 
the team winning the cup in the previous season. Games are played 
on a knock-out home-and-away basis and decided by goal aggregate ; 
should a third match be necessary as a decider, it is played in a 
neutral country. 

The European Cup was won by the Spanish champions, Real 
(Royal) Madrid both in 1956 and 1957. In the latter year the final 
was played between Real Madrid and Fiorentina (the Italian 
champions), the Spanish team winning 2-0. The champion clubs of 
21 European countries competed in 1957 — those of Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England (Manchester United), 
France, Western Germany, Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Scotland (Glasgow 
Rangers), Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

Rugby Union Football. 

International Championship. England won the International 
Championship for 1956-57, the final table being : 

Points 

P. W. D. L. F. A. Pts. 

England . . 4 4 0 0 34 8 8 

Ireland . .. 4 2 0 2 21 21 4 

Scotland . . 4 2 0 2 21 27 4 

Wales . . . 4 2 0 2 31 30 4 

France . . . . 4 0 0 4 24 45 0 
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Results of the championship matches were as follows : 

France nil, Scotland 6 points (Paris) 

Wales nil, England 3 pomts (Cardiff) 

Ireland 11 points, France 6 points (Dublin) 

Scotland 9 pomts, Wales 6 points (Edinburgh) 

Ireland ml, England 6 points (Dublin) 

Scotland 3 pomts, Ireland 5 pomts (Edinburgh) 

, England 9 pomts, France 5 points (Twickenham) 
l . Wales 6 pomts, Ireland 5 points (Cardiff) 

England 16 pomts, Scotland 3 points (Twickenham) 

France 13 pomts, Wales 19 points (Paris) 

County Championship. Devon won the County Championship for 
the first time for 45 years, beating Yorkshire by 12 points to 3 pomts 
at Plymouth on March 9, 1957. 

University Match. Cambridge beat Oxford by 14 points to 9 points 
at Twickenham on Dec. 12, 1956. 

Lawn Tennis. 

Wimbledon Championships. The winners of the Wimbledon 
Championships in 1957 were as follows : 

Men's Singles — L. A. Hoad (Australia) beat A. J. Cooper 
(Australia) 6-2, 6-1, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles — Miss Althea Gibson (U.S.A.) beat Miss Darlone 
Hard (U.S.A.) 6-3, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles — G. Mulloy and B. Patty (U.S.A.) beat N. A. 
Fraser and L. A. Hoad (Australia) 8-10, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles— Miss A. Gibson and Miss D. nard (U.S.A.) 
beat Mrs. K. Hawtou and Mrs T. D, Long (Australia) 6-1, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles— M. G. Rose (Australia) and Miss D. Hard (U.S.A.) 
beat JSf. A. Fraser (Australia) and Miss A. Gibson (U.S A.) 6-4, 7-5. 

L. A. Hoad won the men’s siugloa for the second year In succession; 
he turned professional after the tournament. Miss Althea Gibson 
was the first coloured player to wiu the women’s singles. 

Davis Cup. In the challenge round of the Davis Cup, played at 
Adelaide on Dec. 26-29, 1957, Australia beat the United States by 
three matches to two and thus retained the trophy. Australia and 
the U.S.A. have appeared in the challenge round for 14 successive 
years. 

Rowing. 

Henley Royal Regatta. The winners of the various trophies in the 
1957 Royal Regatta wore : 

Grand Challenge Cup — Cornell University (U S.A.) boat Yale 
Univeisity (U.S A.) by half a length in 6 min. 53 sec. 

Ladies’ Plate — Pembioke College, Cambridge, beat Christ Church, 
Oxford, by one length in 7 mm 11 sec. 

Princess Elizabeth Cup — St. Paul’s School boat Shrewsbury 
School by lfc lengths in 7 min. 19 see. 

Thames Cup — Princeton University (U.S.A.) boat National 
Provincial Bank by one length in 7 min. 8 sec. 

Stewards’ Cup— Krylia Sovietov (U.S.S.R.) beat London R.C. 
easily in 7 min. 35 sec. 

Visitors’ Cup — Pembroke College, Cambridge, beat Christ Church, 
Oxford, by 2 lengths in 7 min. 33 sec. 

Wyfold Cup — National Provincial Bank beat Putney Town R.C. 
by 3 lengths in 7 min 49 sec. 

Silver Goblets — D. A. T. Leadley and C. G. V. Davidge (Leander) 
beat J. Itloimstein and A. Sageder (Austria) by one-third of a length 
in 8 min. 1 7 sec. 

Double Sculls— A. Berkutov and Y. Tukalov (U.S.S.R.) boat 
G. W. Baker and M. A. Spracklen (Marlow and R.A.F.) easily In 
7 min. 41 sec. 

Diamond Sculls — S. Mackenzie (Australia) boat V. Ivanov 
(U.S.S.R.) by 4 feet m 8 min. 25 sec. 

University Boat Race. In the 103rd University Boat Race, rowed 
on March 30, 1957. Cambridge boat Oxfoid by two lengths with a 
time of 19 min. 1 second. Cambridge have won 57 boat races and 
Oxford 45, with one dead -heat. 

Horse Racing. 

The results of the five “ classic ” races and the Grand National in 
1957 were as follows : 

The Derby. Sir Victor Sassoon’s Crepello (L. Piggott) beat 
BaJllymoss by li lengths, with Pipe of Peace third. Run at Epsom 
on June 5. 

The Oaks. H.M. The Queen’s Carrozza (L. Piggott) beat Silken 
OUder by a short head, with Rose Roy ale IT third. Run at Epsom 
on June 7. This was the first success of one of Her Majesty’s horses 
in a “ classic ” race. 

St. Leger. Mr. J. MoShain’s Ballymoss (T. P. Burns) beat Court. 
Harwell by a length, with Brioche third. Run at Doncaster on 
Sept. 11. Mr. McShain, an American, is the builder of the Pentagon 
in Washington. 

2.000 Guineas. Sir Victor Sassoon’s Crepello (L. Piggott) beat 
Quorum by half a length, with Pipe of Peace third. Run at New- 
market on May 1. 

1.000 Guineas. The Aga Khan’s Rose Royale II (C. Smirke) beat 
Sensuallta by a length, with Angelel third. Run at Newmarket 
on May 3. 

Grand National. Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Kohn’s Sundew (F. Winter) 
beat Wyndbwgh by eight lengths, with Tiberetta third. Rim at 
Aintree on March 29. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Observer - 
Sunday Times) (Prev. rep. 15278 A 5 15298 B.) 


A. LEBANON. — New Government. 

A new and expanded Lebanese Government was formed on 
March 14 by M. Sami Solh, who had formally tendered liis 
resignation two days earlier, and who had been asked by 
President Chamoun to form a new administration. The new 
Government — the ninth headed by M. Solh— had 14 Ministers 
compared witli eight in the previous Cabinet, its membership 
being as follows : 

M. Sami Sohl— Prime Minister and Interior ; Dr Charles Malik — 
Foreign Affairs ; M Khalil 11 ibri— Public Works ; M. Farid Kozina— 
Information; M. Pierre Edd6 — Finance ; JV1. Clovis Khazon— 
Education ; M. Bashir Osman— Posts and Telegraphs ; Dr. Albert 
Moukhoiber— Health ; Emir Majid Arslan— Agriculture ; M. Bashir 
^ war __j U8 tice ; M. Joseph Skaff- Social Affairs; M. Rashid 
Beydoun— Defence ; M. Kazom Khalil— Economy ; anti M. ,1 oseph 
Shader — 1 ’lanning. 

The Cabinet included six of the former Ministers (among thorn 
Dr. Malik, tlio Foreign Minister) and eight now members, several of 
whom took office for the first time. Two Ministers of the former 
Cabinet were dropped— M. Jamil Mekkaoui (Finance) and M. Selim 
Lalioud (Public Works). 

Tho new administration represented all parties and groups 
supporting the Government, and all the country’s religious denomina- 
tions. By religious affiliation, it comprised three Sunni Moslems 
(M. Sami Solh, M. llibii and M. Osman), three Maronitcs (M. Cosma, 
M. Edd6 and M. Kliazon), two Greek Orthodox men hors (I)r. Malik 
and Dr. Moukhoiber), two Druses (Emir Arslan and M* A war), two 
Shia Moslems (M. Beydoun and M. Khalil), a Greek Catholic (M. Skaff, 
and an Armenian Catholic (M. Shader). 

Prior to M. Solh’s resignation— tendered on the ground of 
“ political incompatibility ” within the former Cabinet— 
cerlain Ministers were understood to have been critical of the 
Government’s pro-Western policy and to have urged closer 
collaboration with the United Arab Republic. The govern- 
mental reorganization was regarded by foreign correspondents 
as indicative of M. Solh’s determination to resist Egyptian- 
Syrian pressure on the Lebanon to join the U.A.U., and to 
maintain the pro-Western policy pursued hitherto. Dr. Malik’s 
reappointment to the Foreign Ministry was regarded as 
particularly significant in this respect, since he had consistently 
pursued a pro-Western policy and had supported the u Elsen- 
hower doctrine ” for the Middle Fast — to which the Lebanon 
is the only Arab country to give official support. Opponents 
of the Government, on the other hand, alleged that the real 
purpose of the reorganization was to enable it to amend the 
Constitution so that President Chamoun could stand for 
re-election next September, winch he is at present prevented 
from doing. 

Demonstrations in support of President Nasser and tho United 
Arab Republic, some of considerable size, occurred In Beirut and 
other centres both before and after tho governmental reorganization, 
loading to several clashes between tho police and demonstratorH. 
The most serious incident occurred on April 2, wlum two people 
were killed and 10 injured at Tyro during protest demonst. rations 
against sentences of throe yoais’ imprisonment imposed on persons 
charged with tearing clown the Lebanese flag during rallies in support 
of tho United Arab Republic. 

In a statement to the Chamber of Deputies on March 20, 
M. Sami Solh reaffirmed that the new Government would 
“ not establish any relation or enter into any agreement with 
any State or group of States that would limit our independence, 
sovereignty, and freedom.” He added that “ Lebanon will 
remain a sovereign, independent, free and peaceful Stale and 
is determined not to permit any foreign interference in her 
internal affairs, no matter from what source the interference 
may come.” The Prime Minister’s declaration was regarded 
as an answer to Arab nationalists among the Opposition who 
had complained of the Government’s u lukewarmness ” 
towards the United Arab Republic, and also as a reply to the 
demonstrators who had acclaimed President Nasser in Beirut, 
Tripoli, and other centres. 

The new Government was given a vote of confidence on 
March 27, by 88 votes to 15, after a debate marked by 
Opposition criticisms of Dr. Malik on the ground that he was 
allegedly pursuing an independent foreign policy and “ imposing 
his will ” on the Government. The two Ministers dropped 
from the former Cabinet, M, Mekkaoui and M, Lahould, were 
among the critics of the Foreign Minister.— (Times - Le Monde) 

(Prev. rep. 15873 B.) 

B. UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. — New Flag, 

Under a decree issued by President Nasser, a new flag was 
introduced on April 10 for the United Arab Republic consisting 
of three horizontal stripes of black, white and red, with two 
green stars on the white stripe. — (Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 16095 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Lord Wheatley’s Ruling 
on Artificial Insemination as Ground for Divorce. - 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Denunciation of A.I.D. - 
House of Lords Debate. - Government to appoint 
Departmental Committee on Artificial Insemination. 

Widespread controversy was aroused by a ruling given by 
Lord Wheatley, a Judge of the Court of Session in Edinburgh, 
on Jan. 10 that artificial insemination by a donor (A.I.D.), 
although u a grave and heinous offence of contract of marriage, 1 ’ 
did not come within the definition of sexual intercourse as 
understood by Scots law, and therefore was “ not adultery as 
the law interprets that term.” 

Lord Wheatley’s ruling arose from a divorce case in which 
the wife claimed that her child, born when she had been 
separated from her husband for over a year, had been con- 
ceived as a result of A.I.D. The judge adjourned the case in 
order that she might supply the necessary details ; as she 
refused to do so, lie pronounced her defence irrelevant on 
the ground of lack of specification, and granted the husband 
a decree of divorce. 

In his presidential address to the Convocation of Canterbury 
on Jan. 14, the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Fisher) con- 
demned A.I.D. as “ an offence against the social and legal 
implications of marriage.” He advocated that either it should 
be made a criminal offence or that the law should require every 
case to be registered. 

Referring to Lord Wheatley’s ruling, the Archbishop said : 44 If 
many people got confused over the difference between crime and sin, 
I doubt not that some will get confused by this judgment. They 
know thai tho Church says that adultery is a sin ; they read that 
A.I.D. is not adultery , and some of them will get a quite illogical 
impression that if A.I.D. is not adultery, then it cannot be a sm 
cither . . . Whether A.I.D. should be regarded by law as adultery for 
legal purposes is a matter for lawyers. Whether it is against the 
interests of social or personal morality, whether or no it is a sin, is a 
matter of great Christian concern/* 

Dr. Fisher recoiled that in 1946 he had appointed a commission 
of eminent Church doctors, lawyers, and theologians to consider the 
subject, under the chairmanship of Dr. Wand, then Bishop of London. 
In its report, published in 1918, the commission had stated, with 
one dissontient, that “ A.I.D. involves a breach of the marriage. 
It violates the exclusive union set up between husband and wife. 
It defrauds tho child begotten, and deceives both his putative 
kinsmen and society at large For both donor and recipient the 
sexual act loses its personal character and becomes a mere trans- 
action. For the child there must always be tho risk of disclosure, 
deliberate or unintended, of the circumstances of his conception. 
We therefore judge A LD to bo wrong in principle and contrary to 
Christian standards ” The commission had also declared that 44 the 
evils necessarily involved in A.I.D. are so grave that early considera- 
tion should be given to the framing of legislation to make the practice 
a criminal offence/ 4 

44 An honest and moving case can be made out for A.I.D. on 
compassionate grounds,” Dr. Fisher continued. 44 But it cannot be 
treated as a private matter only. It is an offence against the social 
and legal implications of marriage, and the fact that the offence takes 
place under conditions of secrooy makes it the more dangerous . . . 
It is impossible to tell how many cases there are. I have seen it 
stated that there are only some four or five specialists to cater for 
the whole country : tho doctor in a television interview said that 
she acts in 50 to CO cases a year, two-thirds of which produce A.I.D. 
children. 

44 But the evil of A.I.D. children does not rest on numbers. The 
institution of marriage is meant among other things to give to 
children tho security of knowing who their parents are, and to give 
society the same security. By the device of A.I.D. that security is 
destroyed at the roots The truth must never he told to the child. 
The child is to be a lifelong victim of a deception ; society is to be 
deceived also ; and the family, mother, foster-father, and child exist 
in a relationship which is not that of nature, nor of open adoption, 
but one of secret make-believe It is bard to believe that the decision 
on so profound a matter of social, domestic, and moral welfare should 
be left entirely in the hands of a medical practitioner. 

44 It is difficult also to suppose that the law can allow the standing 
and Integrity of the family and the parentage of children to rest 
upon a deliberate deception, deliberately concealed. Either parentage 
by A.I.D. should be made a criminal offence altogether, as the 
commission recommended, or if that cannot be, then the law should 
require that every case of A.I.D. he registered : and the register 
should be available for inspection under safeguards. In such a 
register should be recorded the name of the donor provided by the 
doctor. 

44 Indeed the donor’s share in this business is the most secret, the 
most responsible, and the most hard to justify, since he begets 
children whom he will never he able to see or know, and for whose 
temporal and spiritual welfare he can never bear any personal 
responsibility. If that is not adultery on his part it is something 
far less responsible and far less human than adultery. For these and 
other reasons it would seem that legislation of some kind is urgently 
needed to resolve doubts and to preserve under control the integrity 
of marriage and of the family/* 


A debate on the subject was initiated in the House of Lords 
on Feb. 26 by Lord Blackford, who moved : u That m the 
opinion of this House, artificial insemination of a married 
woman by a donor other than her husband is tantamount to 
adultery, that it should be sufficient ground for divorce, and 
that all children so conceived are illegitimate.” In reply to 
the debate, the Lord Chancellor (Viscount Kilmuir) announced 
that the Government had decided to appoint a committee to 
inquire into the subject and make recommendations. 

Lord Blackford stated that although the celebrated surgeon 
John Hunter had produced a baby by A.I.D. in 1790, as a recognized 
branch of the medical profession the method was hardly 20 years old. 
in Britain. group of scientists and doctors had been formed in 
1938 to experiment m this field, bub had broken up after 10 years 
because it came to the conclusion that the results were had from the 
child’s viewpoint. He estimated the number of children m the 
country conceived in this way at 7,500, of whom only 500 had 
been born before 1947. 

It would be idle to argue that A.I.D. was adultery, and that was 
why his resolution said 44 tantamount to adultery.” If it were 
performed without the husband’s consent he should be entitled to 
relief by divorce if ho wished it, and the law should be amended to 
that effect. Contending that a child so conceived was illegitimate. 
Lord Blackford maintained that it appeared to be legitimate only 
because the husband and wife had conspired to conceal the truth 
about its birth, and had committed perjury when they signed the 
birth certificate putting down the husband as the child’s father. 

There were four reasons, he continued, why a husband might 
consent to A.I.D The chief reason, which applied to 80 per cent, 
was to satisfy a childless wife’s craving for maternity — a reason 
with which they all sympathized. The second was tho wish of both 
husband and wife to have a child which was at least 50 per cent 
theirs, and to have the interest of bringing it up, rather than one 
which was adopted. The third was the husband’s fear that unless 
lie consented to such a practice his wife might ran away to another 
man. The fourth was the desire to get a spurious heir to a title, or to 
the life tenancy of an entailed estate or a trust fund. All four reasons 
had one common characteristic : they were all selfish reasons, which 
gratified the desires of the husband and wife and took no account 
of the action’s effect on the community, on the family unit, and 
above all on the child. 

His most serious doubt was whether the secret would he kept. 
Everyone knew how difficult it was to keep secrets, and how inquisi- 
tive young people were. The effect on a child of 14, 15, or 16 of 
getting to know that he was a 44 test-tube baby ” would be psycholo- 
gically disastrous. 

Re] acting the view that A.I.D. should be made a criminal offence. 
Lord Blackford said that adultery was a sin but not a criminal 
offence, and if A.I.D. was tantamount to adultery it could not be 
worse. Nor did be think it a am if it was performed, with the husband’s 
consent, but merely an undesirable practice. lie was against any 
system of registration, but favoured the licensing of a limited number 
of practitioners to carry out this operation, which might lessen the 
increase now going on 

The Archbishop of York (Dr. Ramsey) said that as one who held 
A-T.D. to be thoroughly wrong, he recognized that 44 high motives of 
doing good to unhappy people are often very conspicuous, and among 
doctors who practise A.I.D. ethical distinctions are shown to be 
clearly present about when it is and whon it is not right for A.I.D. to 
be given.” He did not think it would be wise to make it a criminal 
offence, but he was convinced of the need to eliminate any idea that 
44 A.I.D. can somehow he made to lie within the marriage bond.” 
If there were divorce laws, A.I.D. should be a ground for divorce as 
adultery was. The matter was urgent, because there was an idea 
abroad that A.I.D. could be brought within the terms of a decent 
fulfilment of the marriage contract. For the sake of public opinion, 
the divorce laws should recognize that 44 this intrusion of the seed of 
a third is as contrary to the proper meaning of the marriage bond 
as the intrusion of the illicit affection or body of a third/’ 

Lord Denning (a Lord of Appeal) expressed the opinion that if 
A.I.D. was done without concealment there was no law against it, 
hut if it was accompanied by secrecy and deception it was a criminal 
conspiracy, and the child so produced was illegitimate. To prove a 
child legitimate it must be shown to he the offspring of both husband 
and wife in lawful wedlock Once it was established that the husband 
was not the father, then the child was illegitimate. 

From that a whole train of consequences followed in law. If the 
wife and doctor agreed to keep secret the child’s illegitimacy, they 
were guilty of conspiracy. If they did it without the husband’s 
knowledge or consent it was a gross fraud on him, since he was made 
liable to maintain a child which was not his. Even if he knew and 
consented, it was a potential fraud on others — e.g. if the grandfather 
left his money to his son and his son’s children, or if there was a 
trust for the couple and their children. As the law stood the child, 
being illegitimate, should not receive it, hut if the deception were 
successful he would. 

If the husband died intestate, by law his property went to his wife 
for life, and after to his children. This child was not in law entitled 
to it, hut by this deception it would receive the property. When it 
came to a false statement in the Register of Births there was an 
additional crime of perjury. The whole essence of the agreement 
between the doctor and the donor was that it should he secret, so 
that the donor could evade his legal responsibilities. The conse- 
quence was that he was exempt from maintenance or responsibility 
for his own child. 
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Lord Pakenham recalled that artificial insemination had been 
condemned CO years ago m a Papal pronouncement. The social 
consequences of A.I.D. could he so damaging that the Government 
could reasonably he asked to bring it within the orbit of the criminal 
law. By some sort of registration some of the worst consequences 
could be averted, but it was difficult to recognize such a practice 
for the purpose of regulation without appoarmg to give it some land 
of official condonation. 

Lord Amtilree (a doctor) suggested that the estimate of 7,000 
A.I.D. children might be “ on the big side.’* One practitioner had 
seen 2,500 barren couples m 25 years , only 200 of these were con- 
sidered suitable for attempting A I.D., and about half these cases 
were successful. His information suggested that marriages were 
consolidated rather than broken by A I.D , and if it were made a 
crime it would be driven underground, to be performed by 
“ charlatans and crooks.” 

The Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Herbert), advocating that A.I.D. 
should ho declared illegal, questioned whether it was possible to 
secure complete secrecy. Was it not possible that one day some 
member of the House might discover that, because he was not the 
son of his reputed father, he had no right to his title and estates ? 

The Marquess of Reading, who asked for an inquiry by a depart- 
mental committee, said that thoy should not commit themselves to 
dealing with this problem until they were better informed. 

Lord Brabazon of Tara contended that m the case of a couple who 
could not have a child because of the father’s inability, it was better 
for the husband to have a child which was at least his wife’s rathor 
than to adopt one. 

Lord Chorley maintained tha,t A I.D. could do much to relieve 
suffering, misery, and frustration, and to that extent should be 
encouraged and made more readily available rather than proscribed. 
To make it illegal would strike at the liberty of the citizen. The 
doctors engaged on this work did so under a high sense of the 
responsibility they were taking upon themselves, whereas the course 
advocated by the bishops would drive their patients into the clutches 
of charlatans, who instead of securing good donors would bring any 
sort of person into it. This would result m many casos m a progeny 
poor both morally and genetically instead of a high-class progeny. 
The argument that adoption was preferable to A.I.D. did not stand 
up to examination. An adopted child was generally the fruit of some 
passing and often sordid sexual relationship, but an A.I.D. offspring 
was likely to be a sound and healthy human being. 

Lord Merriman (the president of the Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division) agreed that A.I.D. without the husband’s consent 
should he a. ground for divorce, and suggested that registration of 
the full facts, with the name of the donor, should bo made com- 
pulsory. On good cause being shown, a Judge of the High Court 
should be empowered to allow discreet access to the register. 

The Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Mortimer) said that although, as a 
member of the Archbishop’s Commission, he had signed their report 
in 1948 recommending that A.I.D. should be a criminal offence, ho 
would not sign it today. Such a step would drive the conduct of this 
practice from the responsible hands in which it now rested to totally 
irrespousible — possibly even disreputable — hands, as happened in 
the case of abortion. Moreover, it might open the door to “a fiendish 
type of blackmail.” It would be far better to institute a system of 
regulation and control, only selected doctors enrolled on a panel by a 
competent medical authority being allowed to practise. Anyone 
else doing so should be guilty of a criminal offence. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said that he hoped the Lord 
Chancellor would commit the Government to some kind of action. 
A.I.D. involved falsehood and deception by the husband who falsely 
claimed the status of a father; by the mother who pretended to 
bear in wedlock a child born out of wedlock ; by the donor who 
could never know his own child or the mother who bore him, and 
who could never discharge the responsibilities of fatherhood ; and 
by the doctor who not only connived at a perjured declaration at 
the birth but made the supposed father and the mother promise to 
conceal the truth from the child and from society. 

There would he gTeat relief throughout the country, Dr. Fisher 
declared, if people knew that it had been decided by Parliament that 
this matrimonial offence should be in itself more illegal than it now 
appeared. The Government should commit itself to either preven- 
tion or registration. The whole medical profession would accept 
what the law decreed as a matter of professional honour. Lot it be 
driven underground, as abortion was, and no reasonable doctor 
would touch it. He would expect the medical profession to welcome a 
step which would relieve them of a spiritual, moral, and social 
responsibility which did not properly belong to them. 

Viscount Astor said that although the House was clearly unanimous 
that A.I.D. without the husband’s consent should be a cause for 
divorce, it would split the country deeply if A.I.D. was to be made 
a matter of legal crime rather than of personal morals. 

The Lord Chancellor, replying to the debate, said that he was 
impressed by Lord "Wheatley’s reasoning, and he would certainly 
not be disposed without more argument to endorae the view of the 
Archbishop’s Commission that A. I.D. at present was adultery either 
in English or Scottish law. The Government had been impressed by 
the force of the argument that A.I.D. without the husband’s consent 
should he & ground for divorce. "Whether the same result should 
ensue if the husband, consented was a different question. 

Before the question of regulation could arise, the Government 
and ParliMQ ent would have to make up their minds whether the 
practice of A.I.D. was so harmful that it should he suppressed. The 
Government could pot be expected to give a final view on all the 


questions involved, as the information was by no moans sufficient. 
In view of the many difficult and controversial questions arising, 
the Government had concluded that the right course was to appoint 
a small departmental committee to inquire into the matter and make 
recommendations. A committee had been chosen in preference to a 
Royal Commission because its procedure would be loss cumbersome, 
and a smaller body would be able to make its recommendations 
rather more quickly. The precise terms of reference had still to be 
decided, as he had not wanted to state them bo fore hearing the 
debate. In his view it would clearly bo necessary for the committee 
to investigate what the existing practice was, and what wore and 
should be its legal consequences. 

Lord Blackford’s resolution was withdrawn at the end of 
the debate. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

A. ISRAEL. — Posthumous Exoneration of Dr. 
Kastner. - Ruling by Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court of Israel issued a ruling on Jan. 15, 1958, 
clearing the late Dr. Israel (Rudolf) Kastner - formerly leader 
of the Hungarian Jewish community— of charges of collabora- 
tion with the Nazis during the war and indirectly causing the 
destruction of Hungarian Jewry. In quashing the verdict 
delivered in 1955 by l)r. Halevi, president of the Jerusalem 
District Court [see 14808 A), the Supreme Court found that 
there was no evidence to show that Dr. Kastner had “ sold 
his soul to the devil,” as alleged in 1955, nor that ho had 
entered into arrangements with the Nazis whereby bis own 
family and GOO other Hungarian Jews were saved while the 
greater part of the Hungarian Jewish community were 
deported to the Auschwitz extermination camp. On the 
contrary, it was found that Dr. Kastner had done all in his 
power to prevent the deportations ; that he had entered into 
negotiations with the Germans for this sole purpose ; and that, 
although he had failed in his attempts, he had not aided the 
deportations in any way. Mr. Malkiel Grucnwald (78), who 
had originally accused Dr, Kastner of these crimes, was found 
guilty of libel and given a suspended sentence of a year’s 
imprisonment m view of his age and ill-health. 

Three men — Z. Eksloin, J. Menkes and D, Shemer— wore 
sentenced to life imprisonment by a Tel- Aviv court on Jan. 7, 
1958, for complicity in Ihe murder of Dr. Kastner in March 
1957. — (Israel Government Press Office, Jerusalem) 

(Prev. rep. Dr. Kastner, 15462 B ; 14308 A.) 

B. FRENCH AFRICA. — Population Figures. 

The population of the French African territories was given 
as follows in a statistical bulletin recently issued by the 
Ministire de la France d'oulre-mcr in Paris : (i) French West 
Africa (comprising Senegal, Mauritania, French Sudan, French 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Upper Volta, and Niger)— 

18.980.000, including 88,200 of French and foreign origin ; 
(ii) French Equatorial Africa (comprising Gaboon, French 
Congo, Ubangm-Shari, and Chad)— 4,879,000, including 
25,200 of French and foreign origin ; (iii) Madagascar — 

4.918.000, including 74,100 of French and foreign origin ; 
(iv) French Cameroons (trust territory)— 8,187,000, including 
16,000 Europeans ; (v) French Togoknd (trust territory)— 

1.085.000, including 1,200 Europeans. The most populous 
territories were the French Sudan, with 8,708,000 inhabitants 
(7,400 Europeans), and Upper Volta, with 8,200,000 (8,700 
Europeans). 

The largest towns in Afrique Noire were Dakar (Senegal), 
with 234,000 inhabitants (81,000 Europeans) ; Tananarive 
(Madagascar), with 181,000 (17,800) ; Abidjan (Ivory Coast), 
with 125,700 (7,900) ; Duala (Cameroons), with 119,100 
(5,900) ; Brazzaville (French Congo), with 99,000 (1,000) ; 
and Bamako (French Sudan), with 68,000 (8,000). 

(Le Monde, Paris) 

C. LONDON. — Closing of Mercers’ School. 

The dosing of the 400-year-old Mercers’ School, in Holborn, 
as from the end of the summer term was announced on 
March 24 by Mr. N. C. Watney, Master of the Mercers’ 
Company. Mr. Watney explained that the school’s income 
was derived solely from fees and from annual grants made by 
the Mercers’ Company ; that these sources of income were 
insufficient to ensure the school’s continuation ; and that the 
Ministry of Education had rejected an application for Mercers’ 
to become a direct-grant grammar school, on the ground that 
the school’s buildings “ do not measure up to the minimum 
educational standards.” 

Mercers’, an independent public school, was founded by 
the Mercers’ Company in 1542 during the reign of Henry VIII. 
The present number of pupils is 280, all day-boys. 

(Daily Telegraph) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Revenue and Expenditure 
Returns, 1957-58. - The Floating Debt. 

Exchequer returns for the financial year 1957-58, published 
on April 1, showed an Ordinary Budget surplus (after charging 
sinking funds of £37,540,573) of £423,002,559 ; this compared 
with an Ordinary surplus of £289,781,587 m 1956-57 and one of 
£461,973,000 estimated by Mr. Peter Thorneyeroft (then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) in his 1957-58 Budget speech, 
subsequently revised to £316,215,000 as a result of Supple- 
mentary Estimates. Net capital expenditure u below the 
line ” (i.e. excluded from the Ordinary Budget) amounted to 
£634,566,000, as against Mr. Thomeycroft’s estimate of 
£587,000,000. Taking the “ above the line ” surplus and the 
a below the line ” deficit together, there was therefore an 
“ overall ” deficit of £211,563,441, instead of the original 
estimate of £125,000,000, which was subsequently increased 
to about £271,000,000 through Supplementary Estimates. 

The following table gives the actual returns for the financial 
year 1957-58, the Budget estimates for that year, and the 
returns for the financial year 1956-57 : 

Revenue Expenditure 

£ £ 

1957-58 Actual* .. .. 5,342,584,450 4,919,581,891t 

Budget estimate . . 5,288,850,000 4,826,877,000 j 

1956-57 Actual § .. .. 5,157,812,652 4,868,031 ,065 1| 

♦Excluding self-balancing revenue and expenditure amounting 
to £336,090,000, i.e. £335,515,000 for the Post Office and £575,000 
for income-tax deducted from post-war refunds of excess profits tax. 
tlneluding sinking funds of £37,540,573. tThia was subsequently 
increased to £4,972,635,000 by Siipplementary Estimates for Supply 
Services totalling £135,758,000, plus an adjustment of £10,000,000 
for net reduction in Civil Supply expenditure provided for in the 
Budget, making a total increase of £145,758,000. §Excluding self- 
balancing revenue and expenditure amounting to £304,635,000, i.e. 
£304,036,000 for the Post Office and £599,000 for income-tax 
deducted from post-war refunds of excess profits tax. || Including 
sinking funds of £36,984,749. 

Details of the various Revenue items were as follows : 

Increase (+) 

Year ended Year ended or 

March 31, 1958 March 31, 1957 Decrease ( — ) 

Ordinary Revenue 


Inland Revenue : 

£ 

£ 


£ 

Income Tax . . 

2,208,266,000 

2,114,173,000 

+ 

94,093,000 

Surtax 

157,400.000 

158,000,000 

— 

600,000 

Death Duties 

170,600,000 

169,000,000 

+ 

1,600,000 

Stamps 

Profits Tax, Excess 

63,700,000 

63,000,000 

+ 

700,000 

Profits Tax and 
Profits Levy 

255,150,000 

200,000,000 

+ 

55,150,000 

Other Inland Revenue 





Duties 

550,000 

640,000 

— 

90,000 

Customs 

1,207,452,000 

1,198,882,000 

+ 

8,570,000 

Excise 

942,360,000 

901,735,000 

+ 

40,625,000 

Motor Vehicle Duties 
Post Office (net re- 

100,734,000 

90,610,000 

+ 

10,124,000 

ceipts) 

Broadcast Receiving 

7,785,000 

4,464,000 

+ 

3,321,000 

Licences . . 
Receipts from Sundry 

30,700,000 

28,400,000 

+ 

2,300,000 

Loans 

32,167,591 

32,713,852 

— 

546,261 

Miscellaneous 

165,719,859 

196,194,800 

— 

30,474,941 

Total Ord Revenue 

5,342,584,450 

5,157,812,652 

+ 184,771,798 


Of the Inland Revenue items exceeding the Budget estimates. 
Income-tax yielded £32,000,000 more, Surtax £8,400,000 more, and 
Stamps £3,700,000 more. Only slightly larger yields above the 
estimates were shown by Death Duties (£600,000), Profits Tax, E.P.T. 
and Excess Profits Levy (£150,000), and other Inland Revenue duties 
(£50,000). Customs exceeded the estimate by £3,200,000 and Excise 
by £29,500,000. Of the other items, Motor Vehicle Duties contributed 
over £7,700,000 more than estimated, but net receipts of the Post 
Office wore £12,115,000 less, Broadcast Receiving Licences £300,000 
less, and Miscellaneous revenue £19,280,000 less. Sundry loan 
receipts were £167,600 above the estimate. 

Ordinary Expenditure is shown in the following table : 


Year Ending Year Ending 
March 31, 1958 March 31, 1957 


Ordinary Expenditure : 

Interest and Management of National 

£ 

£ 

Debt 

662,967,836 

710,634,000 

Sinking Funds 

Payments to Northern Ireland 

37,540,573 

36,984,749 

Exchequer . . 

71,630,645 

66,443,851 

Other Consolidated Fund Services . . 

9,663,837 

9,669,465 

Total 

781,802,891 

823,732,065 

Total Supply Services (excluding 



Self-Balancing) 

4,137,779,000 

4,044,299,000 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . . 

4,919,581,891 

4,868,031,065 


Ordinary expenditure exceeded the Budget estimate by £92,700,000, 
but was £53,000,000 lower than the revised estimate. Interest on 
and management of the National Debt took £23,000,000 more than 
estimated, reflecting the rise in the Bank Rate to 7 per cent. Supply 
Services cost nearly £68,000,000 more than estimated in the Budget, 
but were nearly £78,000,000 less than the revised estimate. 

The increase of £48,000,000 in net expenditure “ below the 
line ” (i.e. capital expenditure) as compared with the Budget 
estimate was largely due to net advances to the National Coal 
Board for capital expenditure being over £36,000,000 higher 
than originally provided, whilst £16,000,000 more had to be 
advanced to British Railways to meet its current deficit, and 
£12,000,000 net to the Sugar Board. Nearly £12,000,000 less, 
however, was spent on Colonial Development loans. 

New loans to the National Coal Board amounted to £81,381,000 
(agamst an estimated £45,000,000). Loans to other nationalized 
industries were £295,000,000 (agamst £290,000,000 estimated), 
whilst repayments from these industries amounted to only £12,975,000 
(against £14,000,000 estimated) , and loans to British Railways 
were £66,327,000 (against £50,000,000 estimated). On the other 
hand, loans to Local Authorities were only £92,050,000, against 
£100,000,000 estimated ; loans for New Towns (at £28,669,000) were 
over £4,000,000 less than the estimate (£33,000,000) ; and Town 
aud Country Planning compensation (£1,605,000) was nearly £400,000 
less than the estimate (£2,000,000). Expenditure on Colonial Develop- 
ment loans at £3,070,000 was considerably lower than the estimate 
of £15,000,000. Loans to the Potato Marketing Board took 
£11,125,000 (£6,000,000 estimated) ; loans to the Sugar Board, 
£12,045,000 (nil) ; net advances to the Raw Cotton Commission 
were £579,000 (ml) ; and payments for the Development of Inven- 
tions totalled £65,000 (ml). There were no loans to the Film Corpora- 
tion or the Independent Television Authority (£1,000,000 had been 
estimated for each), nor any loans to the Northern Ireland Exchequer 
(£3,000,000 estimated). Post Office capital expenditure took 
£78,900,000, agamst an estimated £75,000,000 ; Export Credits 
£7,008,000 (£7,000,000) ; Post-war Credits £17,499,000 (£17,000,000) ; 
Excess Profits Tax Refunds £703,000 (ml) ; and War Damage 
payments £22,040,000 (£22,000,000). Against estimates of £6,000,000 
each, Scottish Special Housing accounted for only £5,315,000 and 
Armed Forces Housing for £2,780,000. 

Interest receipts outside the Budget amounted to £169,401,000 
(estimate £175,000,000), the same as payments. Amongst other 
receipts, in addition to those from other nationalized industries 
(£12,975,000), were repayments from Local Authorities of £47,497,000; 
under Town and Country Planning Acts of £4,183,000 ; from New 
Towns Development £730,000 ; under Export Guarantees £3,572,000 ; 
from the Potato Marketing Board £6,804,000 ; and from Land 
Settlement £1,972,000. Housing receipts from Yotes were £7,216,000, 
and Post Office capital repayments from Votes £5,600,000. Small 
repayments wore made by the Colonial Development Corporation 
(£467,000) ; Scottish Special Housing (£336,000) ; the Overseas 
Food Corporation (£96,000) ; the Northern Ireland Exchequer 
(£89,000) ; and the Independent Television Authority (£58,000). 

Details of the Floating Debt are given below: 

March 31, March 31, 
1958 1957 

£ £ 

Ways and Means Advances Outstanding : — 

Advances by Bank of England . . — — 

Advances by Public Departments 277,080,000* 276,890,000 

Treasury Bills Outstanding . . . . 4,57 1,150,000 1 4,195,295,000 

Total Floating Debt Outstanding . . 4,848,230,000 4,472,185,000 

♦Reduced by the cancellation ou Oot. 1, 1957, of £44,915,000 Ways 
and Means Advances from the National Land Fund (Finance Act, 
1957, Section 41). flneludes £962,000, the proceeds of which were 
not carried to the Exchequer within the period of the Account. 

The Floating Debt thus showed a net increase over the year 
of £376,045,000. — (Treasury Press Office - Financial Times) 
(Prev. rep. Revenue and Expenditure 1956-57, 15462 A 5 

1957-58 Budget, 15481 A.) 

B. UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. — Acquisition of 
Submarines from Poland. 

It was officially confirmed in Cairo on April 3 that three 
submarines had been acquired by the United Arab Republic 
from Poland. The Government newspapers Al Shaab and 
Al Gomhouria reported that the submarines had arrived at 
Alexandria on April 1 after “ steering a course from Poland 
which is not normally taken by merchant ships, so as to avoid 
detection ” ; they added that the submarines were “ operated 
and manned by personnel of the U.A.R. armed forces who 
have received training in this field.” Egypt had previously 
obtained three submarines from the Soviet Union in June 1957. 
(Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15599 A.) 

C. NORWAY - UNITED KINGDOM. — Ratification 
of Social Security Agreement. 

The social security agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Norway, signed on July 25, 1957, came into force on 
April 1 after ratification by both countries. 

(Manchester Guardian - Norwegian Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rqp. 15715 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

The Treasury announced on April 2 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during March by $231,000,000 
after taking into account (a) the receipt of $94,000,000 from 
the E.P.U. m respect of the U.K.’s surplus in February, and 
(6) the payment of $3,000,000 to creditor countries in the Union 
under bilateral settlements. As a result, the gold and dollar 
reserves stood at $2,770,000,000 on March 31. 

The March increase was the largest monthly gam since October 
1950, except for October 1957, which reflected the effect of the 
drawing of the U.S. Export-Import Bank loan. The reserves had 
risen steadily since the increase of the Bank Bate to 7 per cent m 
September last, the increase having been particularly notable in 
the past two or three months. It was pointed out m the Press that 
this trend reflected the growing confidence of foreign traders in the 
pound, and the reversal of the speculative movement against 
sterling ; moreover, foreign money had been attracted to London 
to an increasing extent over the past two months — a movement 
which was not interrupted by the recent reduction in the Bank Rate 
to 6 per cent. The main support for the pound, however, came 
from genuine commercial transactions, including the narrowing of 
the U.K.'s trade gap and the seasonal rise in certain commodity 
earnings. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. March settlement showed 
that Britain had a surplus of £5,000,000, three-quarters of 
which would be settled during April in gold or dollars and 
one-quarter by a reduction in the U.K.’s debt to the Union. 

Sterling remained strong ms-ii-vis the U.S. dollar throughout 
March, the closing rates in London for spot sterling varying 
between $2.81 \ and $2.81$. Transferable sterling m Zurich 
was also firm, reaching an all-time peak of $2.79635 on March 14 
and otherwise varying between $2.7925 and $2.79625, 
(Treasury Press Office - Times - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16045 A.) 

B. YUGOSLAVIA. — General Elections. 

Elections were held in Yugoslavia on March 23 for a new 
Federal Council (one of the two Houses of the Federal National 
Assembly) and for the National Assemblies of the six 
constituent Republics. 

Under the Yugoslav electoral system adopted in 1953, candidates 
were nominated at public meetings of the electors, for approval by 
district nomination conferences. Although voters had tlio right to 
reject an approved nomination and endorse another candidate, 
a contest between two candidates only occurred for six out of the 
301 seats in the Federal Council open for election hy general suffrage, 
compared with 16 in 1953. For the other 295 seats there was only 
one candidate each, who had been officially approved by the League 
of Communists or the Socialist Alliance. Of the 307 candidates 
nominated, 123 (or over 40 per cent) were newcomers. The candi- 
dates included 54 members of the Central Committee of the League 
of Communists, including President Tito, and M. Kardelj and M. 
Rankovich, the two latter being Vice-Presidents of the Federal 
Executive Council. 

It was announced on March 25 that 94 per cent of the 
registered electorate had voted — a record poll in spite of 
heavy snowstorms. Of the 10,645,556 votes cast, 10,296,239, 
or 96.7 per cent of the total poll, had been in support of the 
officially approved candidates, whilst 349,317 voters, or 3.3 per 
cent of the total, cast negative or invalid votes (the only way 
of expressing opposition) compared with 4.3 per cent in 1958. 

Voting for the Council of Producers (the other House of the 
Federal National Assembly) took place on March 26, when 226 
candidates presented themselves for the 216 seats ; 80 per 
cent of the candidates were newcomers, but this represented 
changes decided upon by the party leadership rather than 
decisions by the voters. 

In addition to the 301 members of the Federal Council who 
were elected hy direct suffrage, 70 will he elected from among 
the members of the National Assemblies in the Federal 
Republics. — (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 13409 A.) 

C. ISRAEL. — Immigration Figures. 

The Central Bureau of Statistics in Jerusalem announced 
in January that Israel’s population as at Dec. 31, 1957, 
amounted to 1,976,000, an increase of 103,000 over the popula- 
tion on Dec. 31, 1956. Of the coimtry’s total population, 

1.760.000 were Jews, and 200,000 of other denominations. 
Immigration in 1957 totalled 71,000 compared with 55,000 

in 1956, whilst the number of emigrants was 6,245. Of the 
immigration in 1957, about 41,000 came from Europe, about 

25.000 from Africa, about 4,000 from Asia, and about 1,000 
from South America. — (Israel Government Press Office) 


D. CANADA - WEST INDIES. — Canadian Economic 
and Technical Assistance for West Indies Federation. 

The Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Dicfenbaker, announced 
on March 12 that the Government had decided to recommend 
to Parliament that Canada should give the West Indies 
Federation a passenger-and-cargo ship for inter-island Ira (he 
as the first major capital project in the Canadian aid pro- 
gramme to the Federation. This programme had been 
initiated some time ago, when interim arrangements were 
made for Canadian technical assistance ; the decision now 
taken had followed discussions between Canadian and West 
Indian representatives, who had reviewed the needs of the 
West Indies and the possibility of Canadian assistance. In 
his letter to Lord Hailes, the Governor-General of the West 
Indies Federation, he (Mr. Diefenbaker) had proposed that 
further discussions on Canadian capital aid and technical 
assistance should take place during the Commonwealth Trade 
and Economic Conference to be held in Montreal in September. 

The Canadian State Secretary for External Affairs (Dr. 
Smith) had previously announced in January (i) that $150,000 
had been included in the Estimates as an interim measure for 
the provision of Canadian technical assistance to the West 
Indies and Ghana ; (ii) that a Canadian housing adviser 
would go to the West Indies ; and (lii) that immediate 
consideration was being given to West Indian requests for a 
statistician and for experts in forestry, fisheries, and technical 
education. (Department of External Affairs, Ottawa) 

E. AUSTRALIA. — Banking Legislation. - Second 
Rejection by Senate. 

The controversial banking legislation which had been 
defeated in the Senate in November and December last was 
reintroduced by the Federal Government in the House of 
Representatives on March 18, and was subsequently passed 
by the House in spite of continued strong Labour opposition. 
In the Senate, however, the Bills were again defeated on a tie 
vote at their second reading on March 27, the voting being 
30 m favour and 30 against ; the breakaway Labour gioups 
— the Democratic Labour Party and the Queensland Labour 
Party — joined the Labour Parly in voting against the Bills. 

The Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzics, said after the 
vote that the Government’s banking reforms had “ not been 
finally disposed of,” and that the Australian electors would 
have a “ golden opportunity ” when they next voted “ to 
cast a Senate vote which would prevent the views of the House 
of Representatives from being frustrated.” Mr. Menzies’ 
statement was believed by political observers in Canberra to 
refer to the normal elections to he held in December 1958, and 
not to an immediate election caused by a “ double dissolution ” 
of Parliament, which would have been possible under the 
Constitution following two subsequent rejections of Govern- 
ment legislation. — (Australian News and Information Bureau - 
Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 16033 A.) 

F. INDIA. — Creation of Defence Research and 
Development Department. 

A Research and Development Department in the Indian 
Ministry of Defence came into being on Jan. 1, 1958, headed 
hy Dr. D. S. Kothari, scientific adviser to the Defence Minister. 
The new department includes the Defence Science Organiza- 
tion, which was created in 1948, and the Technical Develop- 
ment Organization ; the former organization consists of 
scientists, and the latter is staffed largely by Service officers. 
A Defence Research and Development Committee was also 
set up under the chairmanship of Dr. Kothari, who will 
be closely associated with the Chiefs of Staff Committee. 
(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev, rep. 14391 C.) 

G. TURKEY. — Maritime Disaster. 

One of the worst maritime disasters for many years 
occurred on March 1 when the Turkish ferry-boat Uskildar 
(148 tons), bound from Izmit to Karamtirsel, sank in a heavy 
gale in the Sea of Marmara. The vessel carried several hundred 
passengers but it was impossible to ascertain the exact number 
of victims of the disaster ; 1 99 bodies were recovered, but it 
was presumed that many more had gone down with the ship, 
the total number of those drowned being variously estimated 
as about 300 or over 400. Only 47 of the passengers and crew 
were rescued by Turkish warships and other craft which had 
rushed to the scene. A day of national mourning was observed 
throughout Turkey on March 8. 

(Turkish Embassy Press Department, London - Times - 

Corriere della Sera, Milan) 
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APRIL 12 — 19, 1958 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Budget, 1958-59. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Derick Heathcoat 
Ainory, introduced the Budget for 1958-59 in the House of 
Commons on April 15. Estimates of Ordinary Revenue and 
Expenditure are shown in the following table : 


Loan interest of nationalized industries and loan or share interest 
of building societies and co-operative societies to be allowed as a 
deduction in computing chargeable profits. 

Industrial Allowances. The present initial allowances to be 
increased from 20 per cent to 25 per cent for plant and machinery, 
and from 10 to 12 1 per cent for industrial buildings, affecting expendi- 
ture due and payable on or after April 15. The special 40 per cent 
rate for mining works would remain. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE 


Inland Revenue — £ 

Income Tax . . .. 2,312,500,000 

Surtax 163,000,000 

Death Duties 163,500,000 

Stamps . , . . 56,250,000 

Profits Tax, Excess Profits 

Tax, and Excess Profits Levy 275,000,000 


Total Inland Revenue . . 2,970,250,000 
Customs and Excise — 

Customs 1,256,940,000 

Excise 932,310,000 


Total Customs and Excise . . 2,1 89,250,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties .. .. 104,000,000 


Total Receipts from Taxes. . 5,263,500,000 

Post Office (Net Receipts) . . 2,000,000 

Broadcast Receiving Licences . . 34,000,000 

Receipts from Sundry Loans . . 30,000,000 

Miscellaneous 110,000,000 


TOTAL REVENUE .. 5,439,500,000 


.$ J \ARY 


kjn .151353 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE 

& 

Interest and Management of the 
National Debt *695,000,000 

Sinking Funds . . . . 38,000,000 

Payments to N Ireland Exchequer 73,000,000 
Other Consol. Fund Services . 10,000,000 


Total 

Supply Services— -Defence — 
Army Votes 
Navy Votes 
Air Votes 

Ministry of Supply (Defence) 
Ministry of Defence 


816,000,000 

441.400.000 

339.400.000 

474.550.000 

193.350.000 
16,750,000 


1,465,450,000 

Less — Contribution to local costs 
in Germany appropriated in 
aid of Defence Votes . . . . 47,000,000 


1,418,450,000 


Civil— 

I. Central Government and 
Finance 

II. Commonwealth & Foreign 

III. Homo, Law & Justice . . 

IV. Education & Broadcasting 
V. Health, Housing, and 

Local Government 
VI. Trade, Labour & Supply 
VII. Works, Stationery, etc. . . 
VIII. Agriculture and Food 

IX. Transport, Power and 
Industrial Research 

X. Pensions, National Insce. 
& National Assistance . . 


16.890.000 

80.700.000 

99.215.000 

520.817.000 

779.092.000 

76.061.000 
79,988,000 

360.902.000 

221 . 666.000 

543,975,000 


2,779,306,000 

Tax Collection — 

Customs and Excise and Inland 

Revenue Votes . . 61,828,000 


Income Tax. (a) Exemption limits for 
persons over 65 raised from £250 to £275 
for single persons and from £400 to £440 
for married couples. (6) The income limit 
for old-age relief raised from £700 to £800; 
thus whore the income is below £800, the 
whole — whether earned or from invest- 
ments — will be treated as earned income. 
( c ) The income limit for the dependent 
relatives allowance to be raised from £105 
to £135. (d) Tax relief in certain circum- 
stances on pensions for overseas service 
becoming payable under the Overseas 
Service Act to former Civil Servants, etc, 
(e) An allowance in respect of subscriptions 
to professional societies with activities 
relating to an employee’s work, and for 
certain statutory registration fees. 

“Dividend Stripping.” The law dealing 
with this device to be strengthened with 
retrospective effect to Oct. 26, 1955. 

Charities. The existing disqualification 
from tax relief for property used by a 
person with an income of £150 or more 
to be removed. 

Surtax. The law relating to revocable 
settlements to be tightened up. 

Estate Duty, (a) Duty to be charged 
only once where two persons, e.g. 
a husband and wife, die together. (6) 
“ Quick succession. ” relief, hitherto ap- 
plicable only where land passes on suc- 
cessive deaths twice within five years, 
to he extended to all kinds of property. 

Stamp Duty. On house purchases to he 
reduced to nil for property up to £3,500 ; 
l per cent up to £4,500 ; 1 per cent up to 
£5,250 ; and H per cent up to £6,000. 
The normal 2 per cent rate to operate for 
property over £6,000. 


2,841,134,000 


4,259,584,000 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE 5,075,584,000 
Surplus ... . 363,9X6,000 


Wine Duty. Reduced for heavy wines 
(such as port, madoira, and sherry) by 
about 12s. a gallon, or 2a. a bottle. 
[Because of other higher expenses the 
retail price reduction per bottle was 
expected to be Is. 6d.]. 


£5,439,500,000 I 

SELF-BALANCING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Post Office Revenue required to meet Post Office expenditure 

* In addition, £205,000,000 for interest on the National Debt will 
various Acts authorizing such application. 

The principal changes brought about by the Budget are set 
out below : 

Purchase Tax. The present seven rates of duty (from 5 per cent 
to 90 p.c ) to be reduced to four (5, 15, 30, and 60 per cent), those of 
10, 50, and 90 per cent being abolished. Goods hitherto charged at 
90 per cent would be chargeable at 60 or 30 per cent , for electric 
and gas fires and water heaters, refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, cameras, jewellery, watches, and musical instru- 
ments, etc., the rate would bo cut from 60 per cent to 30 per cent ; 
on wallpaper and garden furniture from 30 per cent to 15 per cent ; 
on ties and other minor articles of apparel from 30 per cent to 5 per 
cent ; on hall, office, and metal furniture from 15 per cent to 5 per 
cent (the same as for other furniture), and for hats from 10 per cent 
to 5 per cent. 

Wool cloth, hitherto 10 per cent, would be exempt, but woollen 
clothing would be taxable at 5 per cent like other clothing. Domestio 
oil heaters, shopping bags and brief cases, previously exempt, would 
pay 30 per cent, and some other previously exempt articles 5 or 15 
per cent. aa 

The standard rate of purchase tax would therefore be 30 per cent, 
with a higher range of 60 per cent on cars, wireless and television 
sets, gramophones, gramophone records, and cosmetics, and with 
lower rates of 15 and 5 per cent on the more essential domestic and 
personal articles. [For fuller details see page 16120]. 

Entertainments Duty on Cinemas. To be reduced on the average 
by rather more than one-half, viz., from 50 per cent of the amount 
by which the total admission price exceeds lid. to 33 J per cent of the 
amount by which the total admission price exceeds Is. 6d. 

Profits Tax. A single rate of 10 per cent on all profits instead of 
different rates on distributed (30 per cent) and undistributed (3 per 
cent) profits, as from April 1. The existing exemption and marginal 
relief for companies with small profits would continue. 


Areas with. Unemployment above 
Average, (a) Existing restrictions on 
capital issues and bank advances to be 
removed for development in areas where 
unemployment was substantially above 
the average. (6) Forthcoming legislation 
amending the Distribution of Industry 
Act to provide financial assistance to trades or businesses in any 
locality with a relatively high rate of unemployment (i.e not only 
m “ development areas ** scheduled under that Act). ( c ) Financial 
assistance under the Distribution of Industry Act for the provision 
of dry-docks in development areas. 

Savings, (a) Issue of a new seven-year 5 per cent Defence Bond 
on May 1, repayable at £103 per cent. (6) Limit on holdings of 
current issue of National Savings Certificates raised from 600 to 
1,000 units from May 1. 

The Budget Speech. 

The Chancellor’s Budget speech fell into four main parts : 

(1) a review of economic developments over the past year ; 

(2) the Revenue and Expenditure figures for the past financial 
year and the Estimates for the coming yeaT ; (3) an examina- 
tion of the economic outlook and of Budget policy ; (4) 
specific proposals for taxation changes. The speech is given 
below under cross-headings. 

“ This is indeed a difficult moment at which to read confidently 
the barometer of world trade and economic activity. It is clear 
that the economic climate of the freo world is changing. Inflationary 
pressures are subsiding and in some countries production has fallen 
off. The question is : Does this portend only a pause, soon to be 
followed by a renewal of the former upward movement, or are we at 
the begi nning of a more protracted downward trend ? It is too soon 
to be sure. 

** But of one thing at least we can be certain. Whatever the 
outcome, our policies must be guided by three dominant objectives ; 
to maintain the value of our currency ; to strengthen our external 
finances by increasing our reserves or reducing our liabilities, or both; 


5,439,500,000 

. . £367,698,000 

be met from receipts under 
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and to play a part consistent with our resources and responsibilities 
in the expansion of world trade and the development of the Com- 
monwealth. Our strategic aim must always bo steady expansion, 
though tactics may sometimes dictate a pause. 

44 I want first to describe shortly the course of economic events 
over the past year and to give my impression of our present state 
of economic health. I see a number of heartening signs that it has 
improved. 

Economic Developments in 1957. 44 Looking at the situation at 
home, although the growth of production was small in 1957, there 
were some satisfactory shifts m the use which we made of our 
resources. For example, Government expenditure on goods and 
services Ml slightly m real terms. Consumption rose hy about 
2 per cent, which was reasonable considering that it had not risen 
the year before. The rate of personal savmg reached the record level 
of 10 per cent of income after tax. This is satisfactory and 
encouraging, and something from which we are going to benefit in 
the future. 

44 The lion’s share of the increase in output went to investment, 
both in stocks and fixed capital. In 1957, the rate of fixed investment 
rose by 5 per cent in real terms. Over the past five years the propor- 
tion of the national product devoted to fixed investment has risen 
from 14 per cent to 17 per cent. These are all signs of growing 
economic strength. 

44 The excessive pressure of demand has perceptibly relaxed over 
the past year. Although we are still fully employed hy any normal 
standard, there is rather more unemployment than a year ago — 

2 per cent in March, compared with 1.7 per cent m March last year. 
There are also fewer vacancies than a year ago. I know very well 
that statements about the high level of employment over the country 
as a whole carry httlo comfort in those particular places whore the 
percentage of unemployment may be several times greater than the 
national average. Local pockets of heavy unemployment must be 
tackled with all possible energy, and I shall say more of this later. 
But they must uot cause us to lose a sense of perspective when we 
are scratinizmg the whole picture. 

44 So far I have mentioned the favourablo signs. But there is, of 
course, another side to the picture. Costs and prices again proved to 
be our Achilles* heel. Comparing 1957 with 1956, the price-level of 
output as a whole was 3 per cent up, with retail prices 3 h per cent 
higher. Once again the chief cause was that wages and salaries went 
up much faster than output — 6 per cent compared with 1 J per cent. 
Profits rose on much the same scale, although their effoot in the 
aggregate on prices was, of course, much smaller. These figures 
are important because they explain our failure as a nation to halt 
inflation last year. And most of our present oconomio worries stem 
from that fact. 

“ I am glad to say that m several important respects recent months 
have shown greater stability. The retail price index has remained 
steady oyer the past five months, and wholesale prices of manu- 
factured goods have also been stable. It may be that the retail price 
index will go up slightly during the next few months, but the prospects 
generally are bright. 

44 At present the terms of trade are exceptionally favourable to us. 
Import prices are II per cent lower than a year ago, while export 
prices have not so far fallen. We now have a golden opportunity, 
therefore, at least to halt, and possibly reverse, the trend of rising 
prices from which we have suffered for so many years. We cannot 
count on the terms of trade remaining so favourable to us for very 
long, and this makes it all the more important that we should make 
full use of this opportumty. 

44 Turning to the external side of our affairs, our trading position 
was adversely affected during part of last year by the aftermath of 
the Suez trouble. Over the year as a whole, however, we had a 
substantial and encouraging current surplus. Indeed, it is probable 
that the published figure of £237 million is an under-estimate, since 
some of the very large receipts during the year which cannot he 
identified are almost certainly attributable to current transactions. 

44 But one must remember, again, that this surplus was helped by 
the favourable movement m the terms of trade in the later part of the 
year. The monthly trade gap in the last few months has been 
considerably reduced, mainly as a result of the big fall in import 
prices. Our exports, however, have recently levelled off after a long 
period of steady growth. This is an unwelcome result of the more 
difficult conditions in overseas markets, caused by the check to the 
growth in industrial production in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. 

44 But as recent experience has shown, we can earn a current 
surplus big enough to match our long-term investment oversea and 
still find ourselves with serious problems for sterling. Both in 1956 
and in 1957 our surpluses on ourrent trade were sufficient or more 
than sufficient to cover our normal long-term oversea investment. 
However, in both years there were very large reductions in the 
sterling holdings of oversea countries — over £150 million in eaoh year. 
These amounted, of course, to reductions in our obligations. But 
falls of this kind would have led to big losses of reserves had we not 
undertaken fresh borrowing. 

“ The sterling withdrawals of which I have spoken were of two 
kinds. Those by non-sterling countries largely, though not wholly, 
reflected lack of confidence in sterling. They were substantial in 
the last half of 1956 and in the third quarter of 1957. The other 
kind of withdrawal was made by sterling area countries. This was 
due not to speculation hut to the worsening of their general balance 
of payments on commercial account. The rundown of sterling area 
holdings was concentrated in the last half of 1957, and amounted to 
no less than £226 million. 


** In the decline of confidence in sterling which reached its climax 
m the events of last autumn, thero wore a number of factors, both 
internal and external, which led to a sudden outflow of our gold and 
dollar reserves. One of the most important was the continued rise 
in money incomes in the U.IC which produced serious doubt- a 
doubt which was felt within our own shores as well as oversea— 
about the stability and strength of our currency. Faced with this 
crisis, the Government took drastic action to restore confidence —in 
priority to every other economic issue. The decisive response which 
we made to that emergency proved effective and received the general 
support of the country. Since then, as the figures have shown, 
confidence m the pound has boon restored. 

« In the third quarter of last year wo lost £189 million from the 
reserves. In the six months since then we have increased the reserves 
by £328 million. £152 million of this came from borrowing from the 
Export-Import Bank and from postponing debt payments. The 
remainder, £176 million, reflects a strong commercial position and a 
genuine roturn of confidence in sterling. 

« Broadly, tliorofore, oven apart from tho special moasuros taken 
to reinforce the reserves, we have regained what we lost in tho third 
quarter of last year. Indeed, at tho end of last month the reserves 
were only fractionally loss than £1,000 million. In addition wo 
reduced our sterling liabilities to oversea countries in tho second half 
of last year by £227 million. In tho same period wo increased our 
private oversea investments by over £100 million. So wo have somo 
solid progress to record. 

Revenue and Expenditure in 1957-58. 44 Revenue last year was 

£5,343 million, £185 million more than in tho preceding financial year 
and £54 million above tho estimate. Inland Revenue duties came to 
£2,855 million and Customs and Excise duties to £2,150 million, 
that is, £M million and £33 million respectively above tho estimate. 
Other revenue, at £338 million, was £23 million below tho estimate, 
mainly due to lower receipts from tho sale of Government-owned 
stocks. 

44 Expenditure above the line was originally estimated at a total of 
£4,827 million. It turned out to be £4,920 million, or £93 million 
higher. This increase was spread pretty well over tho whole field of 
expenditure. 

44 The cost of tho Consolidated Fund services was £782 million, 
£25 million higher than tho estimato. Tills was duo in tho main to 
inoreasod debt charges arising from higher interest rates, offset in 
part by tho postponement of tho payment of interest on the North 
American loans. Be fence expenditure exceeded tho estimate of 
£1,420 million by £10 million, as a result of inoreasod prices, which 
to this extent could not be offset by economies elsewhere. Civil 
Expenditure, at £2,708 million, was £58 million above the Budget 
estimate. The main increase was in tho cost of agricultural subsidies, 
due to the fall in market prices, particularly of cereals, pigment, 
eggs and milk for processing, and to the additional cost of awards 
following tho 1957 Annual Review. Increases in the cost of running 
the social services and other parts of tho civil administration were 
largoly offset by savings on other items. 

44 While it is true that Government expenditure has risen year by 
year, it has risen more slowly than tho value of tho gross national 
product. Government expenditure, as defined in tho national 
income estimates, has fallen, ns a peroontago of tho gross national 
product, from 29 per cent in 1951 to 25 per cent In 1957— mainly 
during the period when Mr. Butler was at tho Treasury. 

44 To sum up tho result, 4 above tho lino * thoro was a surplus of 
£423 million compared with an estimated surplus of £462 million and 
an actual surplus In the previous year of £290 million. Bo tho 
estimates made by Mr. Thomeyoroft last year have proved to bo very 
oloso to the mark. 

44 4 Below the lino * receipts at £261 million were £6 million loss 
than estimated, but payments at £896 million wore up by £42 million. 
The main increases wore in net advances to tho National Coal Board, 
which at £81 million were £36 million above the estimato, and in 
the issues required to meet tho deficits of British Railways, which 
were £16 million above the estimate. The increase in the not advances 
to the National Coal Board was caused in the main by an increase 
in stocks of small coal. Advances to tho other nationalized industries 
at £295 m illion were £5 million above tho estimate, while loans to 
local authorities at £92 million wero £8 million lower. Tho reduction 
in loans to local authorities reflects tho continued success of the 
policy of encouraging these authorities to borrow in the market 
wherever possible. 

44 The out-turn can therefore be summed up as follows. 4 Abovo 
the line * there was a surplus of £423 million. 4 Below tho line ’ net 
payments were £635 million. Bo the difference which had to he 
financed by borrowing was £212 million. This was the main footer 
leading to the net inorease over tho year of £224 million in the total 
of the National Debt, Within this total the floating debt increased 
hy £376 million. My predecessor in last year's Budget speooh hoped 
that an overall Budget deficit of £125 million would 4 be amply 
covered by small savings and other non-inflationary methods of 
finance.* In the event, tho requirements of the Exchequer were 
higher than he had expooted. 

44 Some increase in short-term Government borrowing and there- 
fore in bankers’ liquid assets could not be prevented. Nevertheless, 
the level of bank advances has fallen over tho year hy £72 million. 
I am most grateful to the hanks for the co-operation which they 
have shown in keeping down the level of advances fully in accor- 
dance with the undertakings they gave to my predecessor, 
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Savings Policy. “ During the year ahead I am determined to 
maintain the effort to meet Exchequer requirements without 
increasing the floating debt. This means a continuing tight hold on 
public expenditure, vigorous funding, and, I hope, an increase in 
Exchequer receipts from small savings. 

“ With this in mind, I have reviewed the terms of the securities 
offered by the National Savings movement. The Prime Munster's 
Premium Savings Bonds are running well. I see no reason for change 
here or in the arrangements for the Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks. But it is time to raise the limit on holdings of the current 
issue of the National Savings Certificate. Tins limit has remained at 
COO units since the present series began m August, 1956. It will 
now be raised to 1,000 units with effect from May 1. Otherwise the 
terms of the certificates stay the same. 

“ There remains the Defence Bond. The present U per cent bond 
has suffered recently by comparison with the higher yields that 
small savers can get elsewhere. I intend to issue a new Defence Bond 
on May 1, carrying interest at 5 per cent and repayable m seven 
years at the rate of £103 for each £100 invested. If held to maturity, 
the yield will be £5 8s. Gd. per cent, without any allowance for the 
fact that the bonus paid on maturity is tax free. The Defence Bond 
holder will continue to be protected from market fluctuations ; 
but now he will also get a yield that is fully competitive with that of 
comparable gilt-edged securities in the market. These are very 
favourable terms ; I think rightly so.” The Chancellor then paid 
tribute to the continued efforts of the National Savmgs Movement. 

Expenditure Estimates for 1953-59. - Revenue Prospects on 
Existing Taxation Basis. “ I turn now to my crystal ball, and to the 
prospects for the Exchequer iu the financial year just started. On 
the basis of existing taxation I estimate total revenue at £5,490 
million — £147 million more than last year. Inland Revenue duties 
are expected to yield £2,975 million, and Customs and Excise duties 
£2,253 million. These figures are £120 million and £85 million 
respectively more than last year’s yields. I expect an increase of 
£3 million from motor vehicle duties, which are estimated to yield 
£104 million. The estimate for non-tax revenue is £17G million, 
compared with £237 million last year. One reason for this fall of 
£61 million is that last year we had a book-keeping windfall of 
£37 million from the return of interest payments on the North 
American loans, which had been deposited in a special account 
pending negotiation with the Governments concerned. 

“ I estimate total expenditure ‘above the line’ this year at £5,075 
million— £155 million more than the out-turn for last year. The 
Consolidated Fund services will require £816 million in the coming 
year — £34 million more than last year’s out-turn. Supply expendi- 
ture is estimated at £4,259 million, £44 million more than the final 
estimates for last year, including all supplementary estimates, and 
£121 million more than last y oar’s out-turn. This increase is the 
not effect of a rise of £133 million in civil expenditure — notably 
in the social services — and a reduction of £12 million m defence 
expenditure. The latter estimate assumes the receipt of £47 million 
from Germany towards the cost of our forces in Germany. As the 
House knows, this matter is still -under discussion in the NATO. 

“ On the basis of existing taxation, therefore, total revenue is 
estimated at £5,490 million against expenditure of £5,075 million, 
giving an estimated surplus ‘above the line’ of £415 million. This 
compares with last year’s surplus of £423 million, which was, 
however, inflated by the £37 million of returned interest on the North 
American loans. 

“ I expect the net total of expenditure * below the line * to he 
£35 million less than last year’s out-turn. Loans to local authorities 
next year I put at £65 million, £27 million less than last year. Capital 
expenditure by the Post Office charged ‘below the liue*, at £38 
million, is down by £41 million. This results from the new accounting 
arrangements announced last November. 

“ The National Coal Board is expected to need £76 million. Issues 
to other nationalized industries I put at £370 million, an increase 
of £75 million over last year. The bulk of this increase is accounted 
for by the British Transport Commission, whose investment pro- 
gramme is getting into gear, and who last year were able to keep 
down their borrowings from the Exchequer by using balances which 
they had available for investment. Repayments by the nationalized 
industries in respect of earlier borrowings are, however, expected to 
be £16 million higher than last year. Finally, £61 million is likely 
to be required for the British Transport Commission under the 
Transport (Railway Finances) Act to meet their current deficit, 
as against £66 million last year. 

“ The power to make advances from the Exchequer to the 
nationalized industries, other thau the National Coal Board, was 
first given in the Finance Act of 1956. That power expired on 
March 31 of this year, but was extended to Aug, 31 by the Nationalized 
Industries Loans Act. Parliament passed that Act on the under- 
standing that I would make substantive proposals in this Budget 
either to abandon or to continue the practice of using the Exchequer 
as the source of capital finance for these bodies. 1 have decided to 
recommend that the practice should continue, at any rate for another 
year. It is stifi the oase that these industries cannot in practice 
borrow on their own credit. If they borrow on Government credit 
there are decisive reasons of market management for centralizing 
the raising of the money in the Exchequer. The renewed powers, 
for which I propose to move a procedure resolution, will expire at 
Aug. 31, 1959, so that the matter may be reviewed again in next 
year’s Budget. 


“ To sum up the Exchequer prospects for the year ahead : if 
taxation remained unchanged, I should expect a surplus ‘ above the 
hue ’ of £415 million and net total expenditure ‘ below the line * of 
£600 million, giving a deficit overall of £185 million, compared with 
last year’s out-turn of £212 million. 

Economic Prospects. “ I come now to the part of my speech in 
which I must explain my view about our economic prospects and 
the policies which I think we should follow. This task is the more 
difficult this year because there are two considerations which must 
be in the front of all our minds. We must succeed in our struggle 
for stable prices, and we must find the right course to pursue in a 
world threatened by tendencies to recession. 

“ Looking first at probable developments in the economic situation 
at home, in spite of some uncertainties the prospects for home demand 
this year seem reasonably satisfactory. As regards fixed investment, 
we have taken steps to stabilize expenditure in the public sector this 
year at the same level as last year. Private investment expenditure, 
so far as can be judged from sample inquiries, also seems likely to 
stay at about its present level, which is in fact an all-time record. 

“ Turning to consumption, there is a special factor at work this 
year which reflects to some extent the world situation to which I 
have been referring — namely, the low level of import prices. This 
will tend to raise the volume of consumption, by keeping prices — 
especially food prices — down in relation to incomes. Provided that 
we maintain our competitive power, employment should remain at 
a generally high level, and this should make possible a moderate 
increase in consumer spending in real terms. 

“ Government expenditure will be about the same as last year in 
terms of real resources. The level of expenditure all across the front — 
civil and defence — will continue to be held at the absolute minimum 
consistent with the execution of our current policies. 

“ The remaining component of internal demand is business 
expenditure on stocks. A good deal has been spent on additions to 
stocks in the last three years. Now that commodity prices are falling 
and production is not rising there is likely, I should think, to be less 
stockbuil&mg this year than last, with correspondingly leas demand 
for home production and imports. Past experience both here and in 
the U.S.A. has shown that fluctuation m expenditure on stocks 
can play quite an important part m expanding and contracting 
economic activity. This, then, I would say is the big uncertainty 
on the home front. 

“ The last component of total demand, in the economic sense, is 
exports. Their course will depend very much this year on develop- 
ments abroad. We are dependent on overseas markets for the sale 
of nearly a quarter of our national output. So far foreign demand 
for our goods has kept up well, but we are seeing to-day something 
which we have not seen for many years — a halt in the general 
upward treud of world economic activity. 

“ It is right that we should watch particularly olosoly developments 
in the United States. The present recession there is naturally causing 
a feeling of uncertainty in the minds of businessmen everywhere, 
and particular anxieties to the primary producing countries. Every- 
one is wondering how deep it will go, how long it will last, and 
whether it will ‘ saucer out,’ iu the apt phraseology of our friends 
across the Atlantic. No-one can tell yet. W© must bear m mind 
that the world economic background is by no means as buoyant as 
it was at the time of the 1954 recession. On the other hand, the 
U.S. authorities are alive to their economic problems and have so 
far handled them since the war with undoubted success. 

“ Nevertheless, we must take this situation seriously into account, 
both in assessing our own position and in formulating our policies. 
We must be careful not to do anything to add to world difficulties. 
At the same time it is no use deceiving ourselves into thinking 
that we can carry the world on our shoulders, or stem single-handed 
forces which are to only a limited extent within our own control. 
If we tried to halt a world recession by undiscriminating expansion 
of economic activity at home, we should fail. We oould not hope to 
buy ourselves out of it, and we might well come near to ruining our- 
selves if we tried. As the Prime Minister said the other day, ‘the 
worst possible solution would be for this country to find itself an 
island of inflation in a world of deflation.’ It is very true. 

“ In these circumstances I will not attempt to forecast exactly 
how our balance of payments will work out iu the rest of this year. 
But with the terms of trade so much in our favour I have every 
confidence that our position will remain strong. 

“ This does not mean that we can count on the firm foreign demand 
for onr exports that we have enjoyed almost without a break since 
the war. Exporting is going to become more difficult. That is why 
it is so vitally important in the new circumstances that we should 
keep ourselves fully competitive. It is not too much to say that our 
national livelihood depends on that. It will be a fine achievement 
in the present world situation if we can maintain the volume of our 
exports. Any serious failure in this direction would, of course, be 
bound to have a seriously depressing effect on our economy. Inci- 
dentally, it is good news how well our cars are selling on the other 
side of the Atlantic at present. 

“ To sum up the eoonomic prospect. Home demand should on the 
whole remain firm. But with our foreign customers running into 
difficulties, export demand may weaken, and this may be reinforced 
by a fall in business expenditure on stocks. The level of industrial 
production has tended to decline slightly in the last few months, and 
unemployment has been rising. These trends may well go rather 
further during the rest of the year, but I do not believe that a sudden 
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sharp recession in this country during the coming months is likely. 
But this will, of course, depend both on our continuing to follow 
economic policies appropriate to the circumstances m which we 
find ourselves and on how things develop in other parts of the world. 

Sterling and the Sterling Area. 44 Before I come to our future 
policies, I want to say a few words about sterling and the sterling 
area. I recalled earlier the Government’s declaration that the 
strength of sterling remained the primary objective of our economic 
policy. By that I mean not only a stable value for the pound at 
home and abioad : I mean the successful working of a sterling area 
system. These sterling area arrangements have proved of immense 
value in recent years, not only to us but to the whole sterling and 
non-sterling world. 

44 Unless sterling is strong it cannot continue to be the currency 
which finances a large part of the world’s trade. There is no other 
currency in a position to take its place ; nor could one quickly be 
developed. This is a matter not only of experience, hut also of 
hanking connexions abroad and the facilities of the City of London. 
No country is more dependent on international trade than ours ; 
none would suffer more from the lack of a medium for financing it. 

“ It seems a pity, therefore, that in recent months voices should 
have been raised to question the value of the system and to suggest 
that it should m some unspecified way he wound up or that it should 
at least be drastically altered. Admittedly our reserves are not as 
big as we should like, particularly m relation to our liabilities. This 
is in part the aftermath of war. But this insufficiency can bo 
exaggerated. The liabilities look big on paper. But we should 
remember that a large part of them are held for long-term purposes. 
Provided that confidence m sterling is maintained, only a relatively 
small proportion will have to be met m the immediate future. 

** It is also the case that at the present time, temporarily and for 
reasons partly outside their control, a number of sterling area 
countnes are having to draw down their balances. This puts a 
strain on the reserves and limits the freedom of our domestic action. 
To a large extent, however, the run-down m their balances is duo to 
a change in the terms of trade. This same change has made it easier 
for us to meet the strain. 

“ Moreover, the fact that sterling area countries can draw down 
their balances m bad times, just as they build them up m good tunes, 
is a most useful contribution to world liquidity. In present circum- 
stances this is likely to prove of great value as a cushion against the 
effects of diminishing income in tho primary producing countries 
which hold their reserves in sterling. 

44 I hope, therefore, that we shall neither exaggerate tho difficulties 
that come from our position as tho banker of the sterling area, nor 
under-estimate its value to us. In a world whore Liquid, reserves in 
other forms aie all too scarce, sterling and tho sterling area are 
indispensable to the smooth functioning of a large part of the world’s 
trade, as well as to the unity and strength of the Commonwealth. 

44 We do not intend to tamper with this system, which is working 
well. On the contrary, our purpose is that it shall he preserved and 
developed, that confidence m its viability should be fortified, and 
that we shall be able to move gradually towards still wider freedom 
and, as opportunity offers, make yet greater contributions to Com- 
monwealth development. 

“ This all means that we must conduct our own finances with a 
special caution m diffi cult limes. It requires, too, that we should 
maintain close and continuous consultation with our sterling area 
partners. This will be especially reinforced this year by the Com- 
monwealth Economic Conference in September, and through the 
preparations for it which are already m hand. 

“I believe the problem of world liquidity, and of ensuring the 
strongest possible credit base for the trade of the free world, is a 
matter of increasing importance and urgency. It may well be that 
a solution can best be found by the steady expansion of institutions 
such as the International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank. Such a solution would, of course, require the active good will 
and assistance of the chief creditor countries. It may be that more 
can be done co-operatively within the Commonwealth. That will 
doubtless be discussed at the Economic Conference. I can only say 
that in this vitally important field of provision of capital and credit 
for the trade of the free world, any sound plans that can be worked 
out for more effective international co-operation will receive the 
wholehearted support of the Government. 

Economic Policies. - Continuation of Anti-Inflationary Measures. 
44 I will now outline the policies that I think we should follow. At 
home our first priority must continue to be to finish winning tho 
battle against inflation, and our success or failure here will largely 
determine our fortunes in the months and years ahead. 

** The past six months or more have seen quite a significant change 
in the temper of public opinion about economic matters. I sense a 
greater realization among people generally of the real meaning of 
inflation and the dangers, the hardship and the social injustice that 
it entails. There are signs that opinion is becoming less tolerant of 
the endless spiral process whereby, as a nation, we have paid our- 
selves In incomes more than we have earned by our efforts. If the 
experiences of the years since the war have at last spread a wider 
understanding of the folly of this process, we have made an important 
advance. 

“ One factor which has contributed to this fuller understanding 
has been the first report Of the Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes. This report gives us an exposition of the facts about 
movements in wages and salaries, prices, profits and dividends over 
recent years — hard facts which exist quite independently of the 


I know that everybody 


political or economic views of the reader, 
does not agree with every opinion which the Council lias expressed. 
It may be all to the good that the report has given rise to lively 
controversy. The more informed discussion wo have of those matters, 
the better. 


“ But disagreement with some of tho views oxprossod by the 
Council does not dispose of tho problem. It cannot excuse all those 
concerned — including tho Government —from continuing the search 
for a constructive solution. By a constructive solution I mean 
arrangements which will give us reasonable assurance that an expan- 
ding economy does not inevitably load to rising costs and prices as 
it has done over the post-war years. 


“ The Government’s view on wage settlements has boon made 
perfectly clear. If wage increases in general go beyond the national 
increase of productivity, this is bound to damage the national 
interest. It looks very much as though this fact lms been iguorod in 
a number of voluntary agreements within the past few months. It 
is no use those concerned m industry pressing the Government to 
follow a firm and consistent lino m tliso mattois, if they themselves 
ignore in practice tho precepts which they urge on others so strongly. 

“ if general wage settlements this your ignore the criterion I have 
mentioned, the only result in tho long run will be that fewer people 
will bo in jobs, the security of those m employment will be reduced, 
and the strength of our currency will once more be put in jeopardy. 
On the other hand, if all concerned show moderation during tho next 
few months wo shall, I believe, have laid the foundations on which 
we can confidently hope to build a steadily expanding economy, 
with price stability and with fairness to all sections of tho nation. 

“ In tho light of all this it is clear that it is too soon yet to contem- 
plate any general relaxation on tho ooonomie front. Although tho 
economy is capable of meeting a higher level of demand this year 
than is likely to bo made on it, wo are not yet in a strong enough 
position to resume a policy of general expansion. 

“ In tho first place, wo iiavo only just emorgod from a dangerously 
strained position. We certainly cannot be sure that wo have yet 
fully attained price stability ; and whether we do or not will depend 
a very great deal on the moderation shown by all concerned in. 
fixing the level of wages and salaries on which our costs so largely 
depend. In the second place, our external financial position, stronger 
as it certainly is, is one that still imposes caution. Wo have had a 
series of foreign exchange crises, and I am determined to spare no 
effort to see that we do not have another. 

44 Our present policy must therefore bo to consolidate our improved 
position. I do not suggest that any intensification of our disinfia- 
tionary measures is needed. Tho September measures succeeded in 
their first object of restoring confidence in tho pound ; and I was 
able last mouth to approve a reduction in Bank rate from the 
exceptionally high level of 7 per cent. But the moment has not 
yet oome for any general relaxation of credit policy. It is still 
necessary for the banks to hold down tho level of advances and for 
the hire-purchase restrictions to bo kept on. Tho Capital Issues 
Committee will continue for the present to maintain their critical 


scrutiny. 

44 That is the position at tho moment. But I would like to 
re-emphasize that as a Government we are convinced that tho 
long-term welfare of this country demands a steady expansion of 
our national economy. That is tho objective of ail our policies. We 
shall, therefore, not keop the brakes on one day longer than wo must. 
We dislike restrictions intensely and wo are eager to resume expan- 
sion. But the lesson from tho past is that as wo resume expansion 
we must do so at a steady pace. There is no salvation to be won 
through increasing production indiscriminately at any cost. That 
would land us back in rising prices and balance of payments diffi- 
culties, and I do not believe that the nation wants to pay such 
a price. 

44 In any case, I am oonvlneed that in present circumstances it is 
not a question of getting price stability at the cost of mass unemploy- 
ment. Indeed, I see no prospect, I am glad to say, of mass unemploy- 
ment at the present time. There are many ways In which purchasing 
power can be quickly stimulated if tho general level of demand was 
suddenly and sharply to fall. 

44 The real risk of large-scale unemployment would arise If our 
currency lost its value, or we lost our competitive power to such an 
extent that we could no longer pay for our food and raw materials. 
In the meantime, we want to see production and employment just 
as high as we can, consistent with maintaining the value of our 
money. 


Policy on Export Credit Insurance. 44 There are some things which 
ought to have priority for Immediate action. It must, for example, 
be right to make every possible effort to foster our export trade. 
The Government have been considering whether there are any 
further ways in which exports can appropriately be encouraged. 
I have already referred to the Commonwealth's sterling balances. 
As far as these are run down, that should help both to maintain the 
level of development in the countries concerned and to benefit our 
export trade. 

44 We have recently undertaken a detaflod review of the facilities 
provided for our exporters by the Exports Credits Guarantee 
Department. Our broad conclusion is that our export credit insurance 
service is as good as any in the world, and that there is no need, in 
present circumstances, to make any substantial change in the terms 
or period of insurance cover which the Department, on the advice of 
its Advisory Committee, is prepared to give. Tho President of the 
Board of Trade will be making a more detailed statement about this 
later in the debate. 
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“ I emphasize * in present circumstances.* We do not want to 
start a raco in credit-giving, but if our competitors were to push the 
credit terms for a particular type of export beyond those normally 
insurable, and our exporters found themselves excluded from 
business, wo would be bound to consider extending: our cover too in 
the field of trade affected. 

“ Wo mnst also he ready to meet the possibility that the level of 
world trade may continue to fall. In this event the buying power of 
onr customers and industrial activity in this country might be so 
affected that wo would bo ready to use the other powers which 
exist in Sections 2 and 3 of the Export Guarantees Act outside the 
normal insurance scheme for offering economic assistance to Com- 
monwealth and other oversea countries, and to maintain export 
activity here. This might well involve the provision of guarantees 
or finance over longer periods than at present. 

“ It is impossible to formulate now a precise policy to cover 
hypothetical needs and conditions in the future. What is clear is 
that those other powers in the Export Guarantees Act might be 
used in the event of a major reduction m world trade involving a 
pressure on the available currency reserves of those with whom we 
trade. This, of course, would involve an additional claim on our 
resources, and the amount which we could devote to these activities 
would have to he balanced against other claims at the time. 

“ Then there is home investment. The existing tight restrictions 
on expenditure by central government, local government, and 
nationalized industries arc flexible, and can and will be modified or 
relaxed at any time when the moment seems right. There will be 
no lack of candidates for relaxation and there need ho no delay. 
In the private soctor, as I have said, it looks as if about the same 
amount of investment will ho carried out this year as last. But we 
do not want a gap to dovelop, and I hope that those who are planning 
for the future will continue to do so with steady confidence. 

Measures against Patches of Severe Unemployment. “ The need for 
caution generally should not mako us overlook the problom of 
patches of severe and porsistent unemployment. This is an intractable 
problom, hut it is the Government’s firm resolve to tackle it with the 
greatest energy from both ends — endeavouring to bring work to the 
worker, and when that is not possible, helping the worker to move to 
where work is available. 

“ We have two stops in mind in this connexion. First, I am 
confirming to the Capital Issues Committee and to the banks that 
the Government would not wish any projects for sound developments 
In areas where unemployment is substantially above the average to 
he held back by lack of credit or finance. I have also informed the 
hanks that I will regard advances made for this purpose as excluded 
from their promise to do tbolr best to hold the goneral level of bank 
advances. This puts such advances on the same footing as medium 
credit for exports. 

“ Secondly, the Treasury already have powers under Section 4 of 
the Distribution of Industry Act to give financial assistance mainly 
by loans to industrial concerns in development areas. The present 
areas of above-tho-averago unemployment are, however, mostly 
outside the present development aieas. The Government have 
authorized the Presidorit of the Board of Trade to introduce an 
amending Bill. This will enable the Treasury to give financial 
assistance provided under the Distribution of Industry Act to a 
trade or business, If the purpose for which the finance is required 
is likely to raise the level of employment in a locality in which a 
relatively high rate of unemployment exists and would otherwise 
bo likely to persist. 

“ There is one typo of case in which we need not wait for new 
powers. The Government are ready to mako finance available under 
Section 4 of the Distribution of Industry Act to assist in the provision 
of dry docks in development areas, If appropriate arrangements can 
he made for proper contributions from the enterprises themselves 
and from non-Govornment sources. The reasons are two-fold. There 
is a grave risk of a shortage of dry-dock accommodation, in particular 
accommodation for the larger tankers and other vessels which will 
be coming forward in Increasing numbers in the next decade ; and 
there is substantial unemployment in several places where dry docks 
have from time to time boen projected. I hope this assistance will 
prove practicable and useful. 

“ Regarding unemployment generally, I only want to say this. 
It may sound as if my unwillingness to put expansion of production 
before everything at any cost moans that I regard unemployment as 
of no groat impoitance, and as a low price to pay for the success of an 
economic policy. That is not my view. I have always considered 
that the persistent lack of a chance of a job for the person who wants 
to work — as most people do — is one of the most soul-destroying 
hardships one can imagine. 

“ I could therefore never be associated, any more than I know any 
of my right hon, friends could bo, with an economic policy which 
did not have as one of its main aims the provision of regular produc- 
tive employment for all who are able and willing to work. It ought 
to be — and indeed it is — our continuous aim ... to see just how near 
we can get to this objective without losing price stability and putting 
our balance of payments and our reserves in jeopardy. 

Priorities of Economic Policy. “ To sum up our policies : the four 
priorities we should set before us are clear. We must make sure that 
our economy is strong and sound so that it can stand up in whatever 
weather lies ahead. And that means we must put first the main- 
tenance of the value of our currency and our competitiveness as 
exporters. We must maintain a high rate of savings and investment. 


for on that our national future depends. We must make sure our 
economy is not only sound but fair to all sections of the nation. 
And we must continue to reduce, as opportunity offers, the heavy 
burdens of taxation. 

“ That these aims can be achieved, I have no doubt whatever, but 
they will only be if the nation as a whole means them to be. The 
present time is a critical one. If all of us were to press our own 
sectional interests to the exclusion of the nation’s interest, then — 
let there be no doubt — we should lose all and be back in deep and 
dangerous economic trouble, for which we should have no-one but 
ourselves to blame. 

Taxation Policy. “ It is with these principles and objectives in 
mmd that I ask the House to consider my proposals in taxation. 
If, m the economic circumstances which I have described and with 
the limited resources which I have available, I were to remit substan- 
tial sums of taxation, the result would ... be to jeopardize the 
consolidation of our economic position which must be our immediate 
task That would be rash indeed. 

“ On the other hand, I think that I can justifiably give up some 
small amount of revenue if by so doing I can strengthen our economy 
at one or two pomts, improve our tax system, and deal with several 
cases of special need. Those, therefore, are the objects to which I 
propose to devote my attention within the narrow limits of finance 
which I judge to be available tins year I will start by mentioning a 
number of minor proposals which m various ways will help to improve 
our tax system. 

Vehicle Licences. “ Tho present arrangements are not very 
convement for motorists, and produce an awkward peak load of 
work for the issuing authorities a.t the end of each quarter, parti- 
cularly at tho end of December. I propose to take powers to introduce 
a new system under which licences will be issued from the first day 
of the first month in which they are required for periods of four, 
eight, or 12 months. As an exception, licences costing £3 or leas 
will he issued only for 12 months. The amount of tho vehicle tax 
will be unchanged. The effect on the yield this year will be negligible, 
but owing to the changed incidence of payments, I am sorry to say 
the yield will be reduced by about -62 million in the first full year of 
operation. That goes against the grain, but it is a good thing to do. 
Details of tho arrangements will be announced m due course by the 
Minister of Transport. 

Abolition of Treasury Chest Fund. “ Secondly, I propose to 
abolish the Treasury Cheat Fund. Treasury Chests, which for over a 
century wore the means of providing local ourroncy for the use of 
our forces at a number of oversea stations, have now been closed 
down and the functions transferred to the War Office. The central 
fund itself can therefore be abolished and its capital, amounting to 
£700,000, can bo transferred to the Exchequer. Would that I had 
more chests to abolish l 

Tithe Redemption. “ A third proposal concerns Tithe Redemption 
Annuities Tho scheme sot up by tho Tithe Act, 1936, is proving 
cumbersome and costly to administer. I propose to simplify it by 
providing for annual instead of half-yearly collection and for the 
compulsory redemption of annuities of £3 per annum or less, with 
power to increase this figure at a later date if necessary. 

Time-Limits for Income-tax Claims and Appeals. “ Next I propose 
to rationalize the various time-limits proscribed by the Income Tax 
Acts for appeals and claims to relief. Tho alterations will all be in 
the direction of making tho time-limits more generous. This reform, 
which was recommended by the Royal Commission on Taxation, 
should ease the way of those who have to deal with our complicated 
tax laws. 

Minor Income-tax Changes. “ Anothor minor improvement is 
a proposal to give tax relief in certain circumstances on pensions for 
oversea service becoming payable under the Overseas Service Act. 

“ I am proposing in the Finance Bill to meet one point that has 
boen pressed upon me in connexion with the Schedule E expenses 
rule. This will enable some deduction to be claimed in respect of 
subscriptions to professional societies with activities relating to an 
employee’s work, and for certain statutory registration foes. It will 
cost £750,000 in the first year and £1 million in a full year. 

“ Finally, in this group I propose to remove from the law the 
anomalous rule that a charitable body, such as a church, cannot get 
its ordinary exemption from tax on property it owns if the property 
is used by an officer whose income exceeds £150 a year. 

“ Dividend Stripping.’* “ I now turn to a small group of proposals 
which I have felt bound to include for the protection of the revenue. 
The first has to do with an activity known as ‘ dividend stripping.* 
This is a device for extracting the liquid taxed reserves of one 
company with considerable, and unjustified, income-tax advantage, 
to another company which gets those reserves as taxed dividends, 
and at a considerable cost to the revenue. 

“ Although the Lord Privy Seal [Mr. Butler] dealt with this In his 
autumn Budget of 1955 [see 14500 A], and despite stern warnings 
given then, I am sorry to say that apparently the fascination of 
* dividend stripping * is such that it is still being practised by some. 
Although the form of the device has somewhat altered — it is now 
largely practised by companies with trading losses — it remains quite 
unacceptable, and I must put a stop to it. 

“ The Minister of Housing and Local Government, then in another 
office, gave clear warning in 1955 that the Government would not 
hesitate to legislate against subsequent attempts at ‘dividend 
stripping,* and to make such legislation retrospective. Accordingly, 
the provisions I now propose will be retrospective to Oot. 26, 1955, 
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which was the governing date of the earlier legislation. This should 
make good a loss of revenue of £2 million a year. But the gam this 
year will he about £4 million because of the retrospection. 

Revocable Settlements. “ My next protective provision relates to 
Surtax. Under the existing law, if a man makes a revocable settle- 
ment and on revocation he or his wife might benefit, the income 
arising under the settlement is treated as his for surtax purposes. 
A particular settlement, which came before the House of Lords 
recently, was designed to defeat this law by the artifice of providing 
that a minimum sum of £100 should not be subject to the provisions 
of the settlement enabling capital or income to be appointed to the 
settlor’s wife. The taxpayer was successful on this technical point. 

*' I cannot approve of such a stratagem. I propose to restore the 
law to what was originally intended, so that if any part of the settle- 
ment capital or income can go to the settlor or his wife a propor- 
tionate part of the income should he treated as the settlor’s for tax 
purposes. This provision will apply for 1957-58 Surtax (payable on 
Jan. 1, 1959) to all settlements whenever made. But I shall excuse 
from its operation any settlement made before today that would 
otherwise be caught, if the settlement is made truly irrevocable 
within three months after the Royal Assent to the Finance Bill. 

Estate Duty. ” Under the present law, if a life tenant of settled 
property disposes of his life interest to the reversioner within five 
years of his death, estate duty is payable on the settled property on 
his death. But the converse case, where the reversioner sells his 
reversion to the life tenant, is not covered by the existing law, and the 
gap is being exploited to a considerable extent. I propose to close 
this gap. The broad effect will he to charge duty, when the life 
tenant dies, on the amount paid by the life tenant for any reversionary 
interest in the settlement which he has acquired within five years of 
his death. The legislation will apply only where the purchase of the 
reversion and the death of the life tenant both take place after to-day. 
I do not expect any material gam to the revenue this year, but there 
should be a gam of £2 million in a full year. 

Stamp Duty on House Purchases. “ I propose in a modest way to 
help people who wish to buy their houses. The full rate of stamp 
duty on conveyances of property is £2 per cent. There is a sliding 
scale providing lower rates of duty for conveyances of land and 
buildings where the consideration is less than £5,000. I propose to 
improve the scale of graduation and to carry it up to a figure of 
£6,000.” The Chancellor then explained the new scales of duty for 
conveyances below £6,000 [see page 16113J, and said that this change 
was estimated to cost £3,750,000 in the present year and £6,000,000 
in a full year. 

Income Tax Concessions to Old People. “ The first two [small 
changes in personal taxation] affect some older members of the 
community, who I think we would aU agree are in general having the 
most difficult time to-day. 

” I propose to extend the income-tax exemption limits, which 
were first introduced last year, from £400 to £440 for the married 
couple where either husband or wife is 65 or over, and from £250 to 
£275 for the single person who is 65 or over. Where the income is 
below these amounts no tax at all will bo payable. There will be an 
appropriate marginal adjustment for incomes slightly above the 
limits I have mentioned. To avoid misunderstanding I ought to 
make it clear that this provision, which is deliberately designed for 
very small incomes, will not give any benefit where the income 
exceeds £492 for a married couple and £306 for a single person. 

” To help old people with rather larger incomes I propose to 
increase the income limit for the age relief, which is given where the 
taxpayer, or in a married couple one of the spouses, is 65 years old 
or more, from £700 to £800. This means that where the total income 
is below £800 the whole of the income, whether earned or not, will 
be treated for tax purposes as if it were earned income. This change 
will reduce the tax on a single person with an investment income of 
£800 by about £27 ; for a married couple with the same income by 
about £32. Here again there will he marginal provision for incomes 
a little above the limit set. The cost of these two reliefs taken 
together will be £2,750,000 this year and £4,750,000 in a full year. 

Dependent Relatives Allowance. ”1 also propose to give some 
help to those who assist elderly or infirm relatives. At present a 
taxpayer is entitled to an income-tax allowance of £60 in such cases 
if the dependant’s income does not exceed £105. I propose to 
increase that limit to £135, which is a few pounds above the new 
old-age pension figure of 50s. a week. This will ensure that an 
increase in social security benefits does not lead to a loss of tax 
relief. 

Death Duties. ” In death duties, I am proposing to remove the 
hardship which can arise when two persons such as husband and 
wife die together, perhaps in an accident, and the law has to presume 
that the elder has died first. In some such cases it can happen that 
death duty is levied twice. I propose to provide, m effect, that in 
such cases death duty shah be levied once only. 

" I propose also that what is known as the existing 'quick 
succession * relief, which gives relief from estate duty on a graduated 
scale where real property or business assets pass on successive deaths 
within five years, shah be extended to cover other forms of property 
that pass in like circumstances. This will cost £1,500,000 this year 
and £3 million in a fall year. Both these changes will take effect on 
deaths occurring after today. 

Profits Tax. “ Next I come to a considerable reform in company 
taxation. The Royal Commission on Taxation recommended, and 
I now propose, that the two rates of profits tax at present charged 


by reference to distributed and undistributed profits of a company 
shall ho replaced by a singlo rate to bo levied on the whole of a 
company’s profits. 

" This is generally agreed to be a desirable reform. Those respon- 
sible for the management of industry and commerce have emphasized 
to me most strongly that it would strengthen the financial structure 
of industry, improve the supply of capital to firms which need it 
most, and help to remove distortions in company finance. This will 
all help in modernizing and expanding our industrial system. It 
will also greatly simplify tho tax code and the work of administration. 
The existing provisions for exemptions and abatements to companies 
with small incomes will continue 

“ To maintain tho present yiold of profits tax — about £275 million 
a year — a flat rate would nood to bo sot at about 10 | per cent. I 
propose to set it at tho more convenient figure of 10 per cent. Tho 
change will oporato as regards profits from April 1 , 1958 , the tax on 
which, broadly speaking, will not bo payable until next year. This 
will cost a negligible amount this year, £10 million next year, and 
£16 million in a full year. 

"Aftor the profits to March 31 , 1958 , have boon dealt with, tho 
contingent liability for payment of profits tax at subsequent distri- 
butions or liquidation will cease. This should remove a source of 
apprehension in tho ease of companies which have ploughed a big 
part of their profile back into tho business, and should enable them 
to face the future with greater confidence. 

"I am well aware that, although tho yiold of duty will romain 
broadly the same, there will nevertheless bo some differences of 
incidence as between different sections and units of industry. Some 
that make lower distributions will pay rather more profits tax than 
hitherto. Some that make higher distributions will pay less. Only 
a few will break exactly oven. The Royal Commission were of 
course aware of thoso offeots when they made their recommendation. 
They aro effects which must bo faced if we arc to change to a system 
which, I boliovo, is generally recognized to bo sounder in tho long 
run. I consider tlioy should bo faced now. 

” I propose at tho same time to give effect to the recommendations 
of tho Royal Commission that all loan or share interest paid by 
building societies and co-oporativo societies, and all loan interest paid 
by the nationalized industries, should bo deducted in computing thotr 
profits. Those boclios will then pay profits tax at 10 per cent on 
their properly computed profits. There will bo other consoquontial 
amendments of the profits tax law; in particular, a provision to 
protoet the yiold of rovonuo in tho current year by countering any 
attempts to allocate normal dividends out of last year’s profits 
which should bear 30 per cent tax to current periods. 

Allowances for Capital Investment. ** My predecessors havo made 
changes in the system of taxation for capital assets in accordance 
with the need to enoourage or discourage investment expenditure In 
the aggregate. I said earlier that I hoped plans for future develop- 
ments in industry will continue to bo made with confidence, and I 
want to give a little practical encouragement in this direction. I 
accordingly propose to increase the present initial allowances by a 
quarter . . . Those increases should bo of particular help to actively 
developing concerns which need to retain in tho business a high 
proportion of their profits. This will in many oasos provide a com- 
pensating benefit for the slightly Increased profits tax which tho 
conoem may have to pay. Tho cost of those improvements in initial 
allowances will be negligible this year, £10 million next year, and 
£23 million in a full year. 

Wine Duties. " When a reduction was made in the duties on 
imported wines in 1949 tho change related only to light wines 
imported in cask. The duty on those wines was reduced by about a 
half, from 25s. to 13s. a gallon for foreign wiuos and from 23s. to 11s. 
for Commonwealth winos. There wore good reasons for giving 
special relief at that time to light winos imported in cask, consumption 
of which had fallen to a low level. But this change In tho structure 
of the wine duties has beon accompanied over the years by a con- 
siderable ohange—perhaps distortion is not too strong a word —in 
the pattern of wine consumption. Consumption of light wines has 
expanded rapidly and is now twice the pro-war lovol. Consumption of 
heavy wines, on the other hand-— that is, port, sherry, and other high- 
strength wines— is atm at Httlo more than half the pre-war level. 
This is not neoessarily a direct consequence of the structure of tho 
duty. In wine, I am advisod, tastes and fashions change. But it 
cannot be disputed that the duties on light and heavy wines aro now 
further out of alignment than is reasonable.” 

After saying that he could not ” in present circumstances ” 
accede to the trade’s proposal for a reduction of 24s. a gallon, Mr. 
Amory announced a reduction of 12s. and went on ; ” The basic 
duty on foreign heavy wine imported in cask will accordingly be 
reduced from. 50s. to 38s. a gallon, while the corresponding rate for 
Commonwealth wine will come down from 40s. to 28s. a gallon, thus 
maintaining the existing preference margin of 10s. a gallon. There 
will be a similar reduction of 12s. a gallon in the rates for heavy 
wines, whether still or sparkling, imported in bottle. The exoise 
duty on still wines of comparable alooholio strength produced in this 
country will be reduced by 12s. a gallon. 

, “ T 55 11 i ? crea f l ® Jj 1 trade to be expected from these reductions of 
duty will benefit the Commonwealth, especially Australia and South 
Africa, as well as those European countries, mainly Portugal and 
Spam, which supply us with heavy wines. These ohanges will 
operate from tomorrow ... I estimate the cost at £2,750,000 this 
year and £3 million in a full year . . . 
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Entertainments Duty. “ A number of changes were made in the 
duty on entertainments by my predecessor last year. A duty of 
£1 per licence was imposed on television, which had become a strong 
competitor with other entertainments. The duty on the cinema 
was reduced, while the theatre and sports, which had for long paid 
appreciably lower rates of duty than the cinema, were freed from 
duty altogether. 

“ It was not to be expected that the changes in public demand for 
entertainment which had been taking place would suddenly come 
to an end. But the movemont during the past year has been on a 
scale which makes it necessary to consider whether some further 
adjustment in tho duty is called for. Attendances at cinemas, which 
had been declining for some years, have m the last financial year 
fallen much more sharply. Tlio industry have represented to me with 
vigour, both in a memorandum and at a meeting with the Financial 
Secrotary, that in these circumstances the entertainments duty on 
cinemas should bo abolished. Even members of this House have not 
boon altogether silent. 

“ I have considered carefully all that has been said. I must say 
frankly that it oannot possibly be an object of Government policy 
to keep opon tho doors of every cinema in the country, regardless of 
the tastos and habits of tho public. If people prefer to occupy more 
of their leisure time in other forms of entertainment and less in 
film-going, some reduction in tho number of cinemas seems inevitable. 
However, I am satisfied that the present level of duty is, m the 
changed circumstances, now too high and should be substantially 
reduced.” 

After announcing the now rates, the Chancellor said that there 
would also be a simplification of the arrangements for collecting the 
duty in a way which should both assist the trade and save work in 
tho Customs and Excise department. He went on : “ This is a 
substantial relief, which should be of real assistance to tho industry. 
It should bo of particular help to the smaller cinemas, many of them 
in small towns, where the closing of what may he the only cinema 
can be a serious loss. I believe that there is still a keen demand for 
good cinema entertainment, even if audiences are smaller and more 
discriminating than in the past. 

" In reaching this decision, I have had fully in mind the difficulty 
which the fall in box-office takings has caused to the industry as a 
whole — producers as well as exhibitors. I behove that we need to 
sustain a vigorous film-production industry. British producers 
will, of course, obtain a share of the reduction in duty under tho 
ordinary contractual arrangements for renting films. This change 
should help them to continue to improve standards and to take full 
advantage of the openings for an improvement of earnings from film 
production which I behove the future will bring. 

" In addition to the benefit which the producers will derive from 
the reduction in duty there is also an arrangement, as the House 
is aware, under which a levy based on cinema admissions is collected 
from the exhibitors and paid into a fund for tho support of British 
film production. The quostion of tho future yield of the levy is 
under review by tho President of the Board of Trade, and I have 
consulted with him in ordor to satisfy myself that the proposed 
reduction in duty will provide room for any change he may consider 
necessary. My proposal, which will operate from May 4, will cost 
£13 million this year and £14,500,000 in a full year. 

Purchase Tax Changes. - Rejection of General Sales Tax. c< Before 
I come to the results of the general review which I have undertaken 
of purchase tax, I want to say a few words about a larger issue of 
which we have hoard a good deal in recont months — namely, the 
possibility of substituting for the purchase tax a general sales or 
turnover tax imposed at a low rate over a much wider range of 
expenditure. Since the last Budget this possibility has been 
thoroughly examined, in tho light both of our own experience in this 
country over the 17 years during which the purchase tax has been 
in force, and also of the systems of sales and turnover taxation 
employed in some other countries. Personally, I have always been 
attracted by the idea of a general tax at a low rate as an alternative 
to the purchase tax m its present form. I certainly did not approach 
this subject with any prejudice in favour of the existing system. 

“ But for all the attractions, I can see little prospect — at any rate 
in the foreseeable future — of changing over to a retail sales tax. 
Purchase tax yields nearly £500 million a year. I have had to assume, 
while I have been considering this matter, that we shall have to go 
on looking to some form of indirect taxation on a wide range of 
articles to produce a yield on about the present scale. First of all, 
what scope is there for broadening the base of the tax? Ideally, 
one may say that it ought to apply to all consumer expenditure. 
But how would this work out in practice ? 

" Personal consumer expenditure in the United Kingdom is 
about £14,000 million a year. Breaking this total down into the main 
items, we first have services at about £3,800 million. Theoretically, 

I know this is a potential field for indirect taxation. But does it 
make sense ? The biggest element in this total is the cost of house 
accommodation. Then we have travel, insurance, fuel, school fees, 
payment for the chimney-sweep, for the undertaker, and so on. 
Could we really contemplate the complication and confusion of 
trying to tax these multitudinous ingredients of life in the modern 
world ? I believe that the practical answer is ' no.* 

" Next, we have between £4,500 million and £5,000 million spent 
on goods which are already subject to purchase tax or to other 
revenue duties — tobacco, liquor, petrol, and so on. Another £4,500 
million is spent on food. I do not personally recoil in absolute horror 
at the Idea of taxation on at least some forms of food. But it would 
surely he unrealistic to regard food as a major source, of revenue. 


u We are left, therefore, with less than £1,000 million of expenditure 
on a variety of untaxed goods — young children’s clothing, many 
textiles, hooks, newspapers, household soap, and cleaning materials— 
a whole host of things which have at various times in the past been 
deliberately exempted from tax. Even assuming that all these 
goods were included in the scope of the present purchase tax, it 
would require a uniform rate of tax approaching 20 per cent of the 
wholesale value to produce the present yield. I believe, therefore, 
that the comprehensive sales tax charged at a very low rate but 
yielding the same revenue as the present purchase tax is for practical 
purposes something of a mirage. And the same is true of a turnover 
tax. 

“ Turning from the scope of the purchase tax to the method of 
collecting it, many people have suggested that it ought to be imposed 
at the retail rather than at the wholesale stage. This would, I know, 
have some advantages from the point of view of traders. But it 
would also have serious disadvantages. As present we collect purchase 
tax from about 60,000 manufacturers and wholesalers. If the tax 
were charged at the retail stage it would have to he collected from 
about a quarter of a million different points, if not more. It is not 
surprising that the view reached m 1940 was that it was much more 
efficient to collect the tax at the earlier stages on the smaller number 
of traders. 

" I believe that that view is just as right to-day as it was then. 
And it is not merely a question of the number of collection points. 
We all know the small village general store which sells cigarettes, 
groceries, ironmongery, clothing, newspapers, indeed practically 
everything you can think of. All the takings go into a single till with 
few refinements of book-keeping. It would really be unthinkable to 
try to insist on anything more elaborate. For all these reasons, I 
have little doubt that this type of indirect taxation is, in general, 
most effectively and economically collected at the wholesale stage. 

Although I am no lover of the purchase tax and recognize its 
defects, I think that its shortcomings have been somewhat exag- 
gerated in recent months. I know that there are anomalies. But 
whenever you classify things into categories, borderline cases arise 
which, taken m isolation, may sound absurd. I have come to the 
conclusion that the most helpful thing that I can do is to simplify 
the tax and to adjust it to a more sensible pattern. 

“ For obvious reasons violent and abrupt change is not in the 
interest of trade, but unfortunately anything approaching major 
reform of the tax involves substantial changes, at least in some 
sectors. Having chosen to grasp this nettle now, I have sought to 
leave the structure of the tax in such a shape as to allow any further 
changes to be made smoothly and with the minin-mm of disturbance 
to trade.’* 

After announcing the purchase tax changes as set out in the 
summaries above and below, the Chancellor said: "With the 
exception of the changes affecting greeting cards, calendars, and so 
forth, where special considerations apply, these changes will be 
operative from to-morrow. They will cost £30 million this year and 
£41 million in a full year. I am glad to think that they will make at 
least a small contribution to holding down the cost of living.” 

Estimated Results in 1958-59 on Basis of Taxation Changes. "To 
sum up, the changes which I propose will cost £50,500,000 this year 
and £108 million in a full year. This leaves mo, subject to the out- 
come of the present discussions on the financing of our forces in 
Germany, with an estimated surplus e above the line * of £364 million 
and an estimated deficit overall of £236 million. I think these are 
about right. 

"I hope that the House will consider that these measures, 
taken together, amount to a not inconsiderable step forward in 
simplification and reform. There is clearly no room for large relaxa- 
tions this year, but my proposals do lighten some of the burdens on 
the taxpayer, as well as improving our fiscal system. They will 
also, I behove, help to strengthen our economy and, according to the 
best judgment I can make, should leave it balanced and poised 
ready to resume a steady rate of expansion just as soon as we can. 

I have done my best to produce a Budget this year that consolidates 
what we have gained and which is, at the same time, flexible and 
forward-looking. I hope I have succeeded.** 

As pointed out by the Chancellor, the estimated effect of 
the taxation changes will be as follows : (a) extension of age 
exemption limits for income-tax : a loss of £2,000,000 in 
1958-59 and £3,000,000 in a full year ; (b) extension of income 
limit for age relief : a loss of £750,000 in 1958-59 and £1,750,000 
in a full year ; (c) allowance in respect of subscriptions to 
professional societies, etc. (Schedule E expenses) : a loss of 
£750,000 in 1958-59 and £1,000,000 in a full year ; ( d ) measures 
against “ dividend stripping ” by restricting relief for losses 
where certain dividends are received : a gain of £4,000,000 in 

1958- 59 and £2,000,000 in a full year ; (e) increase of initial 
allowances : a negligible loss in 1958-59, one of £16,000,000 in 

1959- 60, and £23,000,000 in a full year ; (/) introduction of 
flat rate of profits tax : a negligible loss in 1958-59, one of 
£10,000,000 in 1959-60, and £16,000,000 in a full year ; (g) 
extension of “ quick succession ” reliefs from estate duty : 
a loss of £1,500,000 in 1958-59 and £3,000,000 in a full year ; 
(h) enlargement of life interests : a negligible gain in 1958-59 
and one of £2,000,000 in a full year ; (i) stamp duty reduction 
for house purchase : a loss of £3,500,000 in 1958-59 and 
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£5,500,000 in a full year ; (j) abolition of ad valorem stamp 
duty on credit instalment contracts : a loss of £250,000 in 
1958-59 and £500,000 m a full year ; (k) reduction in duty on 
heavy wines . a loss of £2,750,000 in 1958-59 and £11,000, 000 in 
a full year ; (l) cinema entertainments duty : a loss of 
£13,000,000 m 1958-59 and £14,500,000 in a full year ; (m) 
purchase fax changes : a loss of £30,000,000 in 1958-59 and 
£41,000,000 m a full year. Total net loss : £50,500,000 m 
1958-59 and £108,250,000 in a full year. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep- 1957-58 Budget, 15481 A ; Revenue and 
Expenditure Returns, 16111 A.) 

Purchase Tax Changes. The following table shows the changes in 
Purchase Tax m detail : 

Reductions in Rate of Purchase Tax. 

From 90 per cent to 00 per cent. Hairdressing goods and toilet 
requisites ; perfumery and toilet preparations. 

From 90 per cent to 30 per cent,. Pictorial calendars, post-cards, 
letter-cards, and greeting cards ; toilet nippers and knives ; hair 
curlers. 

From . 00 per cent to 30 per cent . Household gas and electric 
appliances ; mirrors ; garden ornaments ; clocks and watches of 
precious metal; musical instruments (other than gramophouos, 
radiograms, etc.) ; walking-sticks ; smokers' requisites ; trunks, 
bags, wallets, etc. ; camoras and photographic Aims ; pictures, 
prints, etc. ; jewellery and imitation jewellery ; pictorial calendars, 
post-cards, and lottor-cards (not charged at 90 per cent) ; fancy 
goods and toilet mirrors. 

From 50 per cent to 30 per cent. Fur garments, fur headgear and 
haberdashery, fur skin (other than rabbit and sheepskin), and fur 
skin mgs. 

From 50 per cent to 5 per cent. Rabbit fund sheep skin. 

From 30 per cent to 15 per cent. Other haberdashery ; wallpaper, 
display papers, paper serviettes, etc. ; garden furniture ; cane or 
wicker receptacles ; trophy cups, bowls, oto. 

From 30 per cent to 5 per cent . Articles of apparel and accessories 
to apparel. 

From 15 per cent to 5 per cent. Office and metal furniture ; hat, 
coat, and umbrella stands. 

From 15 per cent to nil. Draught excluder strip ; water filters. 

From 10 per cent to 5 per cent. Narrow fabrics (not exceeding 
12 in. width). 

From 10 per cent to nil. Woollen cloth (exceeding 12 in. width). 

Increases hi Rat© of Purchase Tax. 

From nil to 5 per cent. Protective boots for miners, quarrymon, 
etc. ; clogs and ether woodcn-soled footwear ; protective helmets 
tor minors and quarrymen ; laces for garments or footwear. 

From nil to 15 per cent. Cano or wicker shopping baskets. 

From nil to 30 per cent Oil-burning heaters (except for central 
heating) ; shopping bags and baskets (not of oano or wicker) ; brief- 
cases and document cases ; hairpins and tiepins of base metal. 

From 5 or 15 per cent to 30 per cent . Certain cabinets, bases, tables, 
eto., for sewing machines. 

All these changes will apply to goods delivered by registered, 
manufacturers or wholesalers, or imported by unregistered persons, 
from April 10, 1958, except the reduction for pictorial calendars, 
post-oards, letter-cards, and greeting cards, which will take offoot 
from a date to be fixed by Parliament.— (Times - Financial Times) 


A. KENYA. — Arrests of Kikuyu Suspects. 

The Kenya Government announced on April 13 that 158 
Kikuyu suspected of being leaders or organizers of the, out- 
lawed Kiama Kia Muingi secret society (sec 15904 D) had 
been arrested in an operation lasting two days. The bulk of 
the arrests were made in the Kiambu area. Although only a 
small percentage of the Kikuyu tribe was involved, the 
Government were alert to the possibility of the KJC.M. 
spreading and would not hesitate to take any steps necessary 
to deal with this or any other subversive organization. It 
was stated that the K.K.M. had carried out a number of oath- 
taking ceremonies, some of which were similar to those of 
Mau Mau.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15964 D.) 


-3 TUNISIA. — Membership of World Bank anc 
International Monetary F un d. 

be * cam f a member of the International Bank anc 
2® I^emational Monetary Fund on April 14, her quota ir 
the I M.F. being $12,000,000 and her subscription to tin 
^ . t'* 1 ® Bank 120 shares with a par value oj 

$12,000,000. This brought the membership of both inslitu 
5 the total of members* quotas in the Fund tc 

t0t ^ subsc £ bed ca P*al of the Ban! 
to $9,300,400,000. — (International Bank, Washington) 

(Prev. rep. 16068 D. 


C. COSTA RICA. — Presidential Election. 

Presidential elections held in Costa Rica on Feb, 2, 1958, 
resulted in the election of Seftor Mario Eehandi, candidate of 
the National Union Party. The unsuccessful candidates were 
Seftor Francisco Orlich, of the ruling National Liberation 
Party, and Seftor Jorge Rossi, of the Independent Party. 
Virtually complete returns, issued by the Supreme Electoral 
Tribunal on Feb. 5, showed 10k253 votes for Sr. Kchandi, 
98,008 for Sr. Orlich and 32,471 for Sr. Rossi. Elections were 
also held at the same time lor two Vice-Presidents and a new 
unicameral National Assembly. The number of registered 
electors was 351,778. 

Seftor Mario Kchandi (52), who is of basque descent, was born in 
San .Tor 6, the son of a former President, of Costa Rica. A loader of 
the National Union Party for many years, ho was Ambassador in 
Washington in 1950 and became Foreign Minister in the following 
year. He entered the presidential contest against President Figueroa 
in 1953, but withdrew shortly before the election and successfully 
ran for a seat in the National Assembly. He will be inducted for a 
six-year presidential term In May. 

At the invitation of the Costa Rican Government, the U.N. 
Secretary-General (Dr. Ilammarskjdld) sent a three-man 
team to observe and report on the elections “-the first time 
that any Latin American election had been held under inter- 
national supervision. 

President Figueroa (the outgoing president) had previously asked 
Dr. Ilammarskjdld to submit a list of individuals from democratic 
countries for this purpose, and the U.N. Secretary -General accor- 
dingly submitted some 40 names - including Government officials, 
newspaper editors, and authorities on constitutional matters for 
consideration bv the Costa lUonn Government. After consultations 
between President Figuores and the political parties contesting the 
election, it was agreed to invite a three -man team of foreign observers 
consisting of Dr. Borneo 10, Read, Dean of the Law School of 
Dalhousio University, Halifax (Nova Beotia); Dr. Herbert Pings ton, 
publisher of the .Stockholm newspaper Dagene NghHer ; and Dr. 
Raul Negro, president of the Supremo K loot oral Tribunal of Uruguay, 
The Canadian, Swedish and Uruguayan representatives accordingly 
observed the elections (their expenses being paid by the Costa IUcan 
Government) and subsequently drew up a report for presentation to 
Dr. Hammarskjdld. 

Prior to the elections, President Jo«A Figueroa said that 
foreign observers were being invited so m to ensure that the 
elections were 44 the cleanest ever ” and in order to u set an 
example to the Americas.” [Costa Rica lias a tradition of 
democratic government and free elections, the Nm York Times 
commenting that recent elections in that country 44 have been 
orderly and democratically conducted campaigns compared 
to those of many other Latin American countries.”) In a 
post-election statement, Seftor Figuores said that the National 
Liberation Party (of which he is the titular head) would act 
as a responsible Opposition and was “ not interested in creating 
difficulties for the new administration.” As stated above, the 
N.L.P. was beaten by Seftor Echandi’s National Union Party, 
which was formerly in Opposition, * (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13076 II.) 


D. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — New Archbishop of Wales. 

The Electoral Council of the Church in Wales, meeting at 
Llandrindod Wells on Nov. 5, 1957, elected Dr, Alfred Edwin 
Morns (08), Bishop of Monmouth, as fifth Archbishop of Wales 
m succession to the late Dr. John Morgan, 'The new Arch- 
bishop had been Bishop of Monmouth since 1945, and was 
previously Bishop of Llandaff and Professor of Hebrew and 
Ihcology at St David’s College, Lampeter, 

Dr. John Morgan (71), who died on June 20, 1957, succeeded 
Dr. Proesor as Archbishop of Wales in 1949, having previously been 
Bishop of Llandaff. The son of a former Archdeacon of Bangor, he 
served as a chaplain to the Forces in the 1914-18 war and was subse- 
quently Rural Doan of Llandudno and Canon of Bangor before his 
election as Bishop of Swansea and Brooon in 1934. He was translated 
to the see of LJandaif in 1939. 

Dr. J. J. A. Thomas (49), Archdeacon of Gower and Vicar of 
Swansea, became Bishop of Swansea and Brecon on Feb, 2, 
1958, m succession to Dr, Glyn Simon, now Bishop of Llandaff, 
The six dioceses of the Church in Wales (disestablished in 1914) 
are St. David s, St Asaph, Bangor, Llandaff, Monmouth, and 
Swansea and Brecon.— (Times - Western Mail, Cardiff) 

(Prev. rep. 10060 C.) 


E. MALAYA. — The Royal Malay Regiment. 

*5 announced in Kuala Lumpur and London on April 8 
that The Malay Regiment had been given the title of The 
Royal Malay Regiment by Tuanku Sir Abdul Rahman, King 
and Ruler of the Malayan Federation. The regiment has 
battalions, the first of which was formed in 1938. 
(Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. Army, 15669 A.) 
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A. MALTA. — Crisis in Financial and Constitutional 
Negotiations with Britain. 

Further talks on the future of Malta opened at the Colonial 
Office on March 10 between the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, and a Maltese delegation led by Mr. MintolT, the 
Prime Minister. After a meeting on March 11 the talks were 
adjourned until March 18, the only contact between Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd and Mr. Mintoff m the meantime being by 
correspondence. A further meeting took place on March 19 
which was attended by Sir Robert Laycock, the Governor of 
Malta, and Lord Perth, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, 
but on March 21 Mr. MintolT left London for Valletta without 
any statement being issued. 

Mr. Lcnn ox-Boy d made a statement on bis talks with Mr. 
Mintoff in the House of Commons on March 25, explaining 
the reasons for the inconclusive ending of the discussions. 
The Colonial Secretary said : 

“ In the discussions which have just concluded, tho Prime Minister 
of Malta refused to recommend integration to the Maltoso people on 
the imaginative terms proposed by II. M. Government. Tie attempted 
to attach a political condition - namely, tho right to independence 
on a unilateral basis, which strikes at tho root of a union in mutual 
confidence which was tlio basis of tho integration proposals. 

“It is impossible for the U.K. Government to pledge Parliament 
to proceed with integration unless a very different state of mind is 
shown. Il.M. Government are, however, prepared to resume discus- 
sion with tho Maltoso Government in order to find a modus vivendi 
ponding consideration of long-term arrangements. 

“ The Prime Minister of Malta proposed that H.M. Government 
should immediately enter into further financial commitments of a 
most extensive character or ho ready to grant independence to Malta, 
lie suggested that in implementing the plan for integration tho U.K. 
Parliament should undertake that, until such time aR full economic 
equivalence was achieved, they would ho proparod to grant indepen- 
dence to Malta if a Maltose Government were at any time during 
that period returned to office with a, mandate Cor that policy. At a 
later stage ho offered to withdraw tins proposal, provided that tho 
U.K. Parliament wore prepared to extend to the Maltoso people 
at their next oloetion a choice between integration and independence. 

“ In tho circumstances I revived tho tentative suggestion that, 
rather than lose all tho fruits of our long negotiations, Il.M. Govern- 
ment would bo prepared, if tho Maltose people so desired, to proceed 
with interim constitutional and economic arrangements for a period 
of five years. Tho essence of this five -year plan would be that Malta 
would be granted a constitution broadly on the linos of that proposed 
under the integration plan, save for the time being making Malta 
part of tho United Kingdom and providing for representation at 
Westminster ; tho same economic and financial arrangements ; and, 
at the end of the five roars, both Governments would consult together 
to review the working of the constitutional and economic arrange- 
ments and to consider whether they could thou proceed to the 
conclusion of arrangements on a permanent basis. 

“ Let mo tell the House what our other offers were. In the first 
place I made It abundantly clear that there was no question whatever 
of Il.M. Government abandoning Malta and Its pooplo, or of their 
being indifferent to the economic consequences of the effect of 
defence outs, I repeated again the assurances already given about 
the level of employment in the dockyard until 1900, and again 
confirmed that, ponding investigation of tho possibUh y of converting 
the dockyard to commercial use, no decision bad been taken about 
Its future thereafter. I repeated that wo stood by tho economic 
and financial commitments under tho integration plan. 

“ What in fact were these ? We offered to provide over a period 
of five years capital assistance of £25,000,000 for diversifying tho 
economy. Wo offered percentage grants towards the social services 
costing not loss at tho start than £1,000,000 a year, and with provision 
for it to rise materially thereafter. We offered additional assistance 
towards remedial measures in the event of there being, unhappily, 
substantial unemployment. We offered to set up a working party 
at once to consider what practical plans , . . could be made in advance 
to deal with the problems that might arise if, despite the joint efforts 
of both Governments, there should b© substantial unemployment 
after 1960 owing to changes in defence policy. As to tho cost of 
converting the dockyard to commercial use, we made it clear that 
this is a separate issue and that it would not affect tho arrangements 
which I have described. 

“At our last meeting we discussed tho 1958-59 Budget. I said 
that in the light of our current financial difficulties, our contribution 
would have to bo less than In the present financial year ; but we 
were still ready to provide tho very substantial sum of £5,000,000. 
In our view, and that of independent economic exports, the Maltoso 
Government are fully capable of making a contribution from their 
own resources, such as raising a local loan. There was therefore no 
reason why the rate of advance in Malta need be slowed down. 

“ It was then suggested that there should be a period of three 
mouths during which H.M. Government should provide interim 
financial assistance. The Maltese Government maintained, however, 
that this should be given without prejudice to the size of the U.K. 
contribution for the whole year, and to the question of the Maltese 
Government making a contribution from their own resources. 

“ It was not, however, possible to agree on the provision of interim 
financial assistance without prior agreement on these two points, 


since it would make the U.K. taxpayer liable for an unknown deficit 
which would, in the end, be determined only by the rate of expendi- 
ture which the Maltese Government decided to incur. Moreover, 
Mr. Mintoff maintained that he could not withdraw the resolution 
[passed by tho Maltese Assombly on Dec. 3, 1957 — see 15972 A] 
unless agreement had been reached at the end of throe months on all 
outstanding issues. I regret that Mr. Mintoff did not accept H.M. 
Government’s offers.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s statement was followed by exchanges with 
Labour members, who expressed anxiety about the latest 
developments and called for an immediate debate, which was 
refused by the Speaker. 

Mr. James Callaghan (Lab.) asked whether the difference between 
Mr. Lonnox-Boyd’s offer and Mr. Mmtoff’s demands, on which the 
breakdown had finally occurred, had not been “ something between 
£5,000,000 and £6,000,000 a year”; and whether it was “really 
worth jeopardizing relations with Malta for the sake of £1,000,000 a 
year or less.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that it was “ entirely untrue ” that the 
so-called breakdown was over a small sum of money. The memoran- 
dum submitted by Mr. Mintoff during tho talks had asked for a 
further £22,500,000 as an. industrial fund, £5,000,000 for unemploy- 
ment oquivaionts, and a further unspecified sum to make up the loss 
of revenue. 

Mr. Callaghan then asked whether Mr. Mintoff had been invited to 
issue an agreed statement about the negotiations but had refused to 
do so. Tie also said that tho financial arrangements to which the 
Colonial Secretary had agreed had boon concluded before the Minister 
of Defence [Mr. SandysJ had gono to Malta and cast doubts about 
tho continuance of the dockyard. Was it not “ natural ” in these 
circumstances that a Prime Minister, looking after his own people, 
should ask for a revision of those financial arrangements ? 

Mr. Lcnnox-Boyd replied that though it would have boon much 
better to havo had an. agreed statement on tho talks, it soemed to 
Mr. Mintoff that the difference was so wide that it would be impossible 
to am vo at any such statement. As regards tho dockyard, H.M. 
Government wore “ deeply concerned about tho anxieties in tho 
minds of those working m tho dockyard,” but he had made it clear 
that tho financial arrangements reached in 1957 were a separate issue 
from the cost of the conversion of tho dockyard to civilian nso. 
Moreover, the Government had indicated their intention to keep the 
level of employment in the dockyard until 1960 at about 12,000 
people, about halt of thorn on ship -repair work. They were doing 
their utmost to arrange that private enterprise should take over the 
work of ship repairing, and tho Admiralty would havo work for such 
firms “ for a long time, and indeed for tho foreseeable future.” 

Mr. Axieurin Bevnn (Lab.) contended that tho statement about 
tho five-year interim arrangement went back on tho promise of 
integration, which envisaged three seats for Malta in the British 
House of Commons. If those seats did not exist, there could not be 
integration , it was “unwise and undesirable” for Mr Lonnox-Boyd 
to have made a statement of tho Government’s intentions, which 
would bo read in Malta as an abandonment of integration, without 
giving tho House a further opportunity of discussing tho entire 
matter. He ace, used Mr. Lonnox-Boyd of having made a party issue 
out of what was a non-party issue, 

Mr. Callaghan then, moved the adjournment of the Houso on a 
“ definite matter of urgont publio importance, namely, tho break- 
down of the negotiations with tho Malta Government and the 
abandonment of the principle of integration by the British Govern- 
ment.” The Speaker refused to accept tho motion, saying that the 
discussions with Malta had boon going on for a long time and that 
this was not a new but a continuing matter. The proper course was 
to arrange for a debate through the usual channels. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s Memorandum on British Proposals 
to Maltese Government. 

The following summary setting out the main features of the 
proposals that had been worked out in negotiations with the 
Maltese Government was circulated by the Colonial Secretary 
on the same day (March 25). 

It would bo provided in legislation that Malta would be 44 com- 
prised in tho territories of tho United Kingdom,” and the British 
Parliament would bo asked to affirm that In no event would Malta 
cease to havo this status without the consent of the Maltese Parlia- 
ment. Provision would be made for Maltese representation (by three 
members) at Westminster. The U.K. Parliament would affirm that the 
representation of Malta would not cease without the consent of the 
Maltose Parliament. 

Parliament would also be asked to affirm that no British legislation 
would be extended to Malta with respect to matters within the 
competence of the MAjtese Parliament, except where necessary for 
tho fulfilment of H.M. Government’s responsibilities for defence, 
external affairs, and certain other specified purposes. 

The new Constitution for Malta would provide for the disappearance 
of tho diarchy in its present form, and for the Governor to act in 
accordance with the advice of Maltese Ministers in matters within 
their responsibility. The Maltese Parliament would have power to 
legislate on all matters except those specified in a schedule of excluded 
matters, of which the main items would be defence and external 
affairs. The Maltese Government would have delegated to it certain 
executive powers in the field of external affairs, notably to negotiate 
trade agreements with neighbouring countries. 
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Her Majesty in Council would have power to make provision for 
Malta <by Order in Council) with respect to defence and external 
affairs, where such provision was urgently necessary. 

There would be provision in the legislation for consultative 
machinery in Malta and London. Tho responsible Secretary of State 
would have certain powers of directing reservation of Maltose Bills 
affecting the responsibilities of n.M. Government for defence or 
external affairs, or certain other specified matters. 

H.M. Government would approve and support tho ultimate aim of 
tho Maltese Government that, after a reasonable period of years, 
Malta should reach an economy and standard of living comparable 
to that of the United Kingdom. 

It would be open to the Maltose Government after 12 to 15 years 
to request that their economy should become an integral part of 
that of the United Kingdom The Maltese Government would 
recognize tho obligation of the Maltese people to make sustained 
efforts to bring the economy of Malta to a lovel winch, taking account 
of all relevant factors, was comparable to that of the United Kingdom. 
A development programme would bo drawn up in consultation 
with H.M. Government. 

Towards this plan, II.M. Government would as a first step provide 
assistance for the first five years, as follows : 

Capital. — A grant of £25,000,000 ovor tho five-year period ; also 
the good offices of tho U.K. Government to attract industry to Malta. 

Recurrent . — A minimum annual contribution of £1,000,000 
towards the social services, or moro as the case might he, as follows : 

(i) Education — one-third of the annual recurrent expenditure of 
the Maltese Government if it wore less than £1,250,000, or ono-lialf 
if such expenditure were .£1,250,000 or moro ; 

(ii) Health — one-third of the Maltese Government *h expenditure ; 

(iii) Other social welfare services — one-quarter of tho Maltose 
Government’s expenditure. 

The above financial arrangements would be reviewed, and tho 
U.K. Government would bo willing to assist tho Maltese Government 
in taking remedial measures to be agreed if, in consequence of any 
drastic change in Imperial defence policy, the level of unemployment 
in Malta should reach, and for six months remain at, a higher level 
than in the United Kingdom. 

A working party would bo set up at once to consider in advance 
what plans might be made to deal with such a situation should it 
seem likely to arise, including tho possibility of changes in tho 
arrangements for unemployment benefit and gratuities for men 
discharged by the Service departments. 

An independent commission could bo sot up after two years, and 
would in any case bo appointed towards tho end of tho first five 
years, to review progross and to report on possible changes in the 
abovo arrangements. 

The summary concluded with the proposals for a five-year trial 
period given by Mr, Lonnox-Boyd in his statement to the House, 

Parliamentary Debate on Malta. - Statement by Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd. - Labour Criticisms of Mr. Mintoff. 

The Government’s attitude in the dispute with Malta was 
debated in the House of Commons on April 1 on a motion by 
Mr, Lennox-Boyd that the House should “ take note ” of his 
statement on Malta of March 25. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd stressed that ho had always hoped that it would 
be possible to treat the consequences of tho Round-Table conference 
report as a parliamentary and not a party matter. Since March 
1956, when the Government had accepted in principle the plan for 
the integration of Malta, considerable progress had been made in 
the difficult and lengthy negotiations to implement the plan. ** Tho 
whole position,” ho went on, ” has been much complicated by the 
insistence of the Malta Government on points of principle such as 
economic equivalence. Above all there lias boon the weary continual 
argument about the U.K.’s contribution to Malta’s budget. I do 
not think I made the slightest impression in those two years in 
conveying to tho Maltese Government that the U.K. had to consider 
other territories in gauging their financial contribution to Malta.. 
They also have to consider tho readiness of a territory to help itself.” 

Nevertheless, in the Anglo -Maltese talks of October 1957 agree- 
ment had been reached on most outstanding points in the detailed 
plan for integration ; though these were not initialled, it was ” fair 
to say they represented a certain measure of agreement.” In 
December, however, had come the Maltose resolution threatening 
the severance of tho ties with the United Kingdom, and this had 
done ” great harm to our relationship with Malta.” 

The United Kingdom’s objective had been .* to raise the standard 
of education and other social services to got a more skilled population, 
which would attract commercial firms to set up business in Malta ; 
to increase substantially the opportunities for employment outside 
the Service establishments; and to avoid unemployment. There 
was no guarantee of the employment of an immutable number of 
people by the Services, or of the provision of alternative employment 
for man discharged ; any statement to the contrary in the resolution 
was not consistent with the facts. Mr. Lennox-Boyd declared : ” I 
do not believe any Government oould give that undertaking, which 
we could not give to the United Kingdom.” 

The Colonial Secretary continued : ” It has always been realized 
that changes in the British Government’s defence policy must 
hrtag acute anxieties to many people in Malta. In the discussions 
last year we jointly devised what was called among ourselves the 

remedial measures ’ clause. This ran as follows : 


* Tho U.K. recognizes that any drastic change In Tmporial defence 
policy affecting Malta might alter considerably the basis on which 
the capital expenditure plan was drawn up, and the level of employ- 
ment in Malta, in such oireuinHtaueoH the ILK, Government would 
he willing to review tho position -in particular, if In consequence of 
such a change in Imperial defence policy the lovel of employment 
should reach, and for six months remain at, a higher level than tho 
rate of unemployment m the United Kingdom at the time, Tho U.K. 
Government would be willing to assist the Maltese Government in 
taking tomodial measures to bo agreed.’ ” 

** Anything that has happened since then,” Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
continued, ** must ho seen in the light of this undertaking. It would 
have come into effect; under the Integration plan, and was settled as 
early «is February 1957, Later In that year, on Nov. 20, I told Mr. 
Mintoff that no decision had been taken ns to the future of Malta 
dockyard after 1960. I also told him that there was enough work to 
keep the dockyard going for about throe years at approximately 
the present level of activity, although some economies would he 
necessary. This assurance held whether it continued to bo run as a 
naval establishment or whether it was transferred, in whole or in 
part, to commercial interests. 

** In a recent communication h> M.U.s, the Maltese Prime Minister 
has sold that he had been warned that employment hy the Admiralty 
after 1 960 would bo reduced to 60 per cent. This is simply not true. 
I repeatedly said to Mr. Mintoff that the level of activity would 
remain substantially the same until i960. When 1 was able to give 
a moro exact figure, I said tha t work could be guaranteed for about 
,12,000 in the dockyard and naval base until i960. No decision had 
boon taken regarding policy after I960, 

“ Mr. Mintoff 'h reference relates to an Admiralty memorandum 
which was sent in an effort to help tho Maltose Government, and 
not to add to its alarms or fears, in the memorandum tho Admiralty, 
in fact, assured Mr. Mintoff that even If a commercial firm did take 
over the dockyard, the Admiralty would still be willing, as a means 
of helping that commercial firm to establish Itself, and thus helping 
Malta, to provide naval work for Home yearn after 1960 in addition 
to the commercial work being done there, 

** 1 wish 1 could believe that this distortion by the Prime Minister 
of Malta is the result of misunderstanding. It seems a tragedy that 
a document designed to calm fears should, In fact, have been 
misrepresented. I fool that a large number of employees in Govern- 
ment and other activities in this country would be exceedingly glad 
if they could have had the solemn assurance I have given to the 
people of Malta In tho last few months.” 

Despite the ” imaginative terms ” proposed by tho British 
Government, Mr. Mintoff lmd made it clear to him (Mr* Lennox-Boyd) 
that he would bo unable to recommend integration to tho Maltese 
people on those terms* Mr, Mintoff had argued that because of 
the uncertainty about the dockyard the whole basis of understand- 
ing had been unilaterally changed, and that it was no longer possible 
for him to proceed with integration on this basis ; as an alterna- 
tive, he had proposed Independence. 

In the light of these arguments he (Mr, Lonnox-Boyd) had 
suggoHtod that rather than lose all th© fruits of the long negotiations, 
tho British Government would he prepared to proceed with tho 
interim constitutional and economic arrangements for a period of 
five years, after which both Governments could consider the conclu- 
sion of arrangements on a permanent basis. This plan, however, 
had found no favour with Mr. Mintoff, although ho (Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd) believed that it merited tho most serious consideration. 

It could not be said (the Colonial Beorotary continued) that the 
talks with Mr. Mintoff had broken down on ” a mere bagatelle,” 
for Mr. Mintoff had now said himself that ho was budgeting for a 
deficit of £7,000,000. No-one should think for a moment that he 
(Mr. Lennox-Boyd) had disregarded the contribution made by 
Malta to the U.K., both historically and at the present time* But 
tho annual grant-in-aid and other financial assistance had only 
become a regular feature of the Maltese Budget from 1955 onwards* 
when Mr. Mintoff assumed office. The Government did not regret 
this— “they were, in fact, anxious to ensure a diversified Maltese 
economy-but there were other important considerations. 

Mr. Lonnox-Boyd went on : ” The U.K.’s aid to Malta was 
provided in pursuance of a declaration signed In 1955 by the leaders 
of tho Maltose Labour Party (the Government), the Maltese Opposi- 
tion, and It.M. Government. This made it clear that there should be 
dose co-operation in tho detailed elaboration of th© long-term 
development plan, and that the degree of success attained would 
depend on the hard work and self-discipline of the Maltese people, 
and on the Maltose Government and people making the best possible 
contribution from their own resources, 

“ To this day we have not received a draft long-term development 
plan from tho Maltoso Government* nor has it taken any steps to 
increase its contribution to that development from its own resources. 
During this period the Maltese nation’s income and note circulation 
has greatly increased, and the Island has never been so prosperous. 
The reasons put forward by Malta for not taking stops to increase 
the contribution have boon mainly political. I mi not unsympathetic 
to the political difficulties in raising taxation in a period of constitu- 
tional and political uncertainty. But the best part of three years 
has gone by without any move. 

” I have been frequently criticized . , , f or having* if anything, been 
too tolerant over the failure of the Maltese Government G> make 
their own contribution. But the U.K. Government has never insisted 
that the contribution should be in the form of an increase in income- 
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tax. The Independent Economic Commission suggested that a 
five per cent surcharge on existing taxes would bo a desirable moans 
of mooting tho costs of the six per cent increase in Government 
wages and salaries which came into effect in January 1957 ; but 
tho Maltese Government has refused to consider this, or to consider 
a small increase in Excuse duty. 

14 An easy, practical, orthodox, and politically unembarrassing 
means exists by which such a contribution could have boon made to 
tho capital programme from a fiduciary issue. Tho Maltese currency 
fund at present stands at £20,000,000. A fiduciary element of 
£4,000,000 could bo created by the application of tho accepted 
proportion of 20 per cent. Tho first contribution which tho Maltese 
Government might require to contribute to a local loan may bo 
between £1,500,000 and £2,000,000. No good reason has boon 
advanced by the Maltose Ministers as to why they should not follow 
tho widely accepted practice in other territories. I faLl to see why 
the Maltese Government considers that to adopt such a course would 
make them puppets of the British Government. Continued reliance 
on grants-in-aid from tho ( r K. is much more undesirable from the 
point of view of maintaining their own independence. 

“At this point the Maltese Government are not merely rejecting 
tho contribution of £5,000,000 from tho United Kingdom, They are 
rejecting a continuance of aid even at last year’s level, which was 
£0,070,000. They do not seem prepared to change their position 
regarding a contribution from their own resources. They are 
prepared to proceed with expenditure at a rate which would involve 
a total deficit for the whole year of about £7,000,000, which in thoir 
view should he mot entirely hy the U.K. taxpayers. This sort of 
financial ultimatum is not altogether unusual, but I do not think 
Members could expect the Government to submit to it.” 

After reasserting tho Government's willingness to resume discus- 
sions to find a modus vivendi pending consideration of long-term 
arrangements, the Colonial Secretary wont on : “I cannot disguise 
from the House the possibility of a grave financial situation. The 
Governor of Malta, on the advice of his Ministers and since the return 
of Mr. Mintoff and Ids colleagues, has assented to an Appropriation 
Bill for expenditure which would Involve a deficit of about £7,000,000 
in 1058-59. Those arc formal acts and do not necessarily involve 
the Governor's approval of tho circumstances in which they were 
presented to him. Tho Governor was entitled to assume that tho 
Maltese Ministers were making tho necessary arrangements to 
provide money for the expenditure contemplated. Maltese Ministers 
have placed tho Governor in an invidious position, but his assenting 
to tho Bill and signing of tho warrants does not imply that the U.K. 
Government are committed to meet tho deficit.” 

Mr. Jjcnnox-Boyd disclosed that he proposed to instruct the 
Governor to make this point clear to the Maltese Ministers. The 
U.K. would renew its offer of £5,000,000 for the whole year, or an 
immediate cash issue to the Maltese Government for the next fmv 
months, provided (a) that Malta, accepted that the contribution for 
the whole year would not exceed £5,000,000, and (6) that any 
budgetary expenditure In excess of that amount would bo met 
from Malta’s own considerable resources. 

The ensuing debate was noteworthy for the criticisms of Mr. 
Min toff’s attitude expressed by a number of Labour members, 
including Mr. Janies Callaghan, Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. 
Richard Grossman. 

Mr, Callaghan (Lab.) said that the situation in Malta was becoming 
increasingly grave, The major point was the changed strategic 
concept in the Mediterranean, which had given rise to the uncertainty 
about the future of the dockyard and to misunderstandings— 
whether accidental or not— in the minds of Maltese Ministers. 

As regards tho financial situation, Mr. Callaghan thought that 
there was every ease for the Colonial Boorotary saying to Mr. Mlntoff 
that Britain was not ready to go beyond last yoar's figure fi.o. 
£0,000,0001, although it was “a little moan” to ask a Colony like 
Malta to oid expenditure by £1,000,000 so that Britain could 
stabilize her own. Ho agreed, however, that Malta should rely more 
on her own resources, and that she could well afford to make some 
contribution by raising a loan in the City in view of the fact that she 
had a 100 per cent cover for her currency. Ho also thought that the 
British Government’s long-term financial proposals after integration 
were “ not ungenerous/' and that an agreement could well have 
been concluded along those linos. A guarantee of ultimate equivalent 
standards was “ invaluable ” to tho people of Malta and should be 
“ snatched ” by the Maltese Government. 

The Opposition believed, moreover, that Mr. Mintoff should have 
pushed ahead with the constitutional proposals much faster than 
he had, and that ho was ” ill-advised to bury them under a mass of 
financial detail/' which could have been argued out afterwards. 
There was a time when the House of Commons would have passed 
the integration proposals with little opposition, but ho was not sure 
that it would be so easy now j he himself still believed that integration 
was the best solution, but he rocognizod that there wore real doubts 
about it. 

In pushing the “ independence ” resolution through the Maltese 
Legislative Assembly, Mr, MJntofE had lost sight of the way in which 
members of the House of Commons regarded their position. I do 
not see/' Mr. Callaghan declared, “ how any body of persons may 
ask to throw in their lot with us on condition that thoy may be able 
to opt out at a later date if they do not like it. If they throw in their 
lot with us, then they sink or swim. There can be no question of 
contracting out once they come in. I regard this resolution [i.e. the 
“ independence resolution”] as extremely ill-advised. It has made 
the situation more difficult than it need otherwise have been. 


Referring to the possibility of a Maltese general election in the 
near future, Mr. Callaghan said that it would be “ a sorry day for 
Britain and Malta ” if that election were fought on the issue of 
independence m a mood of irritation and exasperation with Britain, 
lie urged an immediate resumption of negotiations, and a gesture to 
the Maltose people by onacting tho constitutional arrangements 
outlined by Bir Anthony Eden in March 1956 [see 15347 A] but 
keeping thorn in suspense until an appointed day. Tho Government 
should also restore the subsidy from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison (Lab.) was strongly critical of Mr. Mint off's 
attitude, saying that if ho (Mr. Morrison) had been a friend of political 
integration, Mr. Mmtoff’s recent conduct would have made him 
doubtful about supporting it. There could be stiff arguments in the 
course of free negotiations, but it was a different thing when one of 
tho parties said that ho must be given what he wanted “ or else.” 
If that was going to happen now, what would it bo like when there 
was parliamentary representation for Malta ? 

Mr. Morrison added that ho himself did not like tho idea of Maltose 
representation m the House of Commons. It would bo confusing 
and difficult, and once tho principle was conceded other Colonial 
territories might ask for representation on a similar basis. Maltese 
representation was based on tho French practice, which, judging by 
the present unhappy fate of the French Colonial territories in North 
Africa, did not seem to be working very successfully. In conclusion, 
Mr. Morrison asked tho Government to resume negotiations with 
Malta as soon as possible and do all thoy could to get a friendly 
atmosphere, whilst dropping the idea of Maltese representation at 
Westminster. It would ** not hurt tho Labour Party if its members 
wero not afraid to stand up and say that, on this issue, by and large 
Britain had been right.” 

Mr. Ait ken (C.) did not agree that there was any other solution 
except integration. Whatovor difficulties there might bo with 
Mr. Mintoff, Britain was still “ bound by duty and conscience to be 
generous to Malta,” as she had boon responsible for building up tho 
Maltese economy based on British requirements. Mr. Houghton 
(Lab.) also thought that, in spite of Mr. Minfcoff’s “ provocations/' 
Britain should “ try to rise abovo them and discharge lior duty to 
Malta/' 

Mr. Richard Crossman (Lab.) said that it was “ an extremely 
bad habit to go on paying monoy to people who do nothing but 
insult one ” ; it was “ paying Danogeld for nothing.” Ho appoaled 
to Mr. Mintoff to “ take cognizance of the difference between the 
present debate and the one two years ago, as there was “ a serious 
decline from tho point of view of the friends of integration ” By and 
largo tho obstacles in tho last two years had come from the author 
of tho idea of Integration— Mr. Mintoff— and it was “ a terrible 
disappointment ” that tho man who had had this “ wonderful idea ” 
should have made it far moro difficult for the Government to 
persuade their supporters to carry the policy through. Mr. Grossman 
suggested that the Government should take tho claim for indepen- 
dence at its face value and ask Mr, Mmtoff to say In detail how he 
proposed to achieve it ; there was “ no better way of teaching tho 
people of Malta the facts of life than to take their claim sorlously.” 

Mr. Richard Fort (0.) said : “ My Rympathy is with Mr. Mintoff 
in trying to got tho British to do what wo so much dislike doing— 
namely, to be precise in constitutional as well as in financial matters, 
Mr. Mintoff is an extremely intelligent representative of the Mediter- 
ranean thinker and politician, and it is precisely because his whole 
outlook is so entirely different from ours in this House that I have 
been consistently opposed to tho integration proposal. That is why 
I found myself in sympathy with tho criticism of tho integration 
scheme which Mr. Morrison made. Tho principal argument advanced 
by those who support integration . . . seems if) bo that there is no 
alternative. I agree. To this extent I listened with by no means 
complete disagreement to Mr. Crossman when he said that if tho 
Maltese aro so concerned about their standing In the world, concerned 
to the extent of wishing to put aside very valuable financial arrange- 
ments, then wo as well as they should think about their booomLng 
an independent country. In saying that I realize that I am making 
a tacit decision on a subject about which I am singularly ill-equipped 
to take a decision— the strategic developments in the next decade 
or further ahead, Tt seems to me, however, that it is no argument 
for integration to say that those who oppose it are not prepared to 
fa, ce the alternative, when in fact there is at least one alternative 
the full consequences of which should bo much moro carefully 
examined than they have been so far— namely, independence. 

Sir Godfrey Nicholson (C.) said that he know Mr. Mintoff personally 
and thought him a “ brilliant administrator,” but “ five por cent of 
him was completely unpredictable/' It was no good Mr. Mintoff 
thinking he could “ bring off a marriage on the shot-gun principle.” 

Mr, Chuter Edc (Lab.) said that as a member of the Round-Table 
conference he had “moved reluctantly towards Integration/' but 
having boon to Malta, soon the people, and realized tho difficulties, 
he had found no alternative to it. He hoped that some fruitful 
decision would bo reached long before tho proposed five-year period 
had expired. 

Mr. Profumo (Undor-Socrotary, Colonial Office), who replied to 
the debate, emphasized that tho Government would wish to do just 
as much to safeguard against possible unemployment in Malta, 
especially if it arose as a result of any change in British defence 
policy, as they would try to do in the case of unemployment in 
Britain. They could go no further than that, and could not possibly 
accept the Maltose G overament's demand that tho level of Servloe 
employment In Malta should bo maintained indefinitely at any 
particular level, or that every man declared redundant should have 
an alternative job guaranteed by the Services and financed by Idle 
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British taxpayer. Hvety effort had been made to provide ail possible 
assurances to the Maltose Government and people about the future 
of tho dockyard, but there was “ no place for pistols in negotiations/’ 
The British Government were ready to negotiate on tho basis of a 
five-year trial period, at tho end of which it might be possible to 
proceed with integration or somo other long-term constitutional 
plans acceptable to tho Government of tho day. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Statement by Maltese Delegation* 

The Maltese Government delegation which took part in the 
London talks issued a statement on March 81 stressing that 
their main representations had centred on finding a solution 
to two urgent problems, one economic and the other financial. 

With regard to tho economic side, tho Maltese Government had 
reached the conclusion that the Admiralty would discharge ,5,000 to 

8.000 men from tho dockyard after 1960 ; tho repercussions on 
civilian employment wore expected to produce a total of between 

15.000 and 24,000 unemployed out of a total working population of 
85,000. Tentative proposals had boon put forward for immediate 
measures “ to forestall a catastrophe after I960,” but the British 
Government did not boliove there would bo largo -scale unemploy- 
ment after that year. “At the last minute ” tho British Government 
had suggested a fact-finding committee to report on future economic 
trends, and tho Maltose delegation had suggested that discussions 
on remedial measures should be reopened immediately tho fact- 
finding committee had reported. “ That is how negotiations on that 
vital subject worn loft.” 

As regards tho financial side — with special reference to the 
proposed reduction of tho TT.K. contribution to Malta from £6,000,000 
to £5,000,000 in 15)58-59 — tho delegation said that Britain's adherence 
to a rigid policy of deflation, if “ blindly applied to Malta in the local 
context of unemployment and undor-omploymont,” would produce 
tho opposite effoct from that intended. In tho past tho British 
Government bad agreed that Malta should put off addilional 
taxation, the raising of public loans, and tho use of the investments 
backing tho Maltose currency until her economic and political 
conditions had improved. Tho now defence policy had not contri- 
buted to “ bringing this brighter future in flight ” ; instead, It 
called for a greater contribution from Britain. 

Finally, tho delegation had repeatedly told Mr. Lennox -Boyd 
that if an acceptable solution wore found to those issues, tho Maltose 
Government would champion integration at the Impending general 
elections. Otherwise tho Maltese people should be allowed i o choose 
“ not between Integration and their present colonial status but 
between integration and independence.” 

Mr. MiixtofPs Threats to Britain. - Demand for Inte- 
gration on Maltese Terms or Independence. 

Speaking in Valletta on April 0, at an open-air mass meeting 
of the Malta Labour Party, Mr. Minloff made an intransigent; 
speech in which he demanded w integration on our terms or 
independence.” 

Mr. Mint off said that it was “ untrue ” that tho “ independence ” 
resolution of December last had caused the proflont crisis In relations 
with Britain, as had boon allegod by tho British Government. 
Britain could “ not use Malta as alio thought fit and then give 
financial aid as she thought fit,” and no serious Government could 
accept such a situation. Malta still preferred integration with 
Britain, but tho altornativo of independence remained ; in that ease 
Malta would turn tho naval dockyard to commercial use In much 
the same way as Britain proposed to do. 

He had been told in London that in tho event of Independence 
Malta would lose £5,000,000 annually, and ho had replied that 
independence did not moan that another nation would not replace 
Britain. lie had also boon told that In this cose he would be letting 
tho Russians into Malta, and that the Maltese would be unable to 
stop them ; he had replied that it would not he up to Malta to do so, 
but up to Britain. Referring to a recent visit to Libya, Mr. Mlntoff 
said that Britain was paying that country more than she had over 
paid Malta “in order to keep a few soldiers there,” while the 
Americans wore paying still more for the use of one airfield ; in 
addition, the United Nations wore also helping Libya, and Russia 
had offered that country £10,000,000 “ without strings.” NATO 
was not paying Malta anything in return for the use of the island, 
hut “it would not be long before thoy would have to start doing 
so ” ; the Maltese would “ no longer be ordered about ” and “ whoever 
wants to use Malta must pay for her.” 

After warning Britain that she should keep Cyprus in mind, as 
well as other territories which she had lost because she had tried to 
rule by “ outdated methods,” Mr. Mintoff declared : “ Wo do not 
want the Russians ; we want work and equality with the British.” 
If, however, Britain did not give guarantees for the employment of 
redundant dockyard workers, and if she did not increase her contribu- 
tion to the island's Budget, the Maltese people would “ fight for 
independence with the same vigour as they fought for integration.” 

Demonstrations by the Malta Labour Party in support of 
Mr. Mintoff took place in Valletta on April 7-8, many of the 
demonstrators carrying placards with tlie words “ Englishmen 
pay up or go home.” Anti-British slogans were shouted outside 
the Governor’s residence and the headquarters of the armed 
forces, and there were some stone-throwing incidents. Valletta 
was temporarily placed out of bounds to British and U.S. 
troops, and Commandos stood by to prevent disturbances. 


Archbishop of Canterbury on Anglican Rights in Malta, 

Uneasiness about the position of the Anglican and oilier 
religious minorities in Malta was expressed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Dr, Geoffrey Fisher) at a meeting of the Church 
Assembly in Westminster on Feb. 12, 

The Archbishop’s statement was made in connexion with amotion 
on Malta tabled by Sir Kenneth Grubb (vice-chairman of the House 
of Laity of the Church Assembly) and worth'd ns follows : “ That 
this Assembly, eoueerned at tho extent to which the Anglican and 
other religious minorities in Malta continue to suiter discriminating 
disabilities inconsistent with (.heir right to tolerance, urges the 
authorities of the Church of Kngland to make it clear beyond all 
doubt, that no scheme for integration of Malta with Britain can be 
acceptable which does not include specific guarantees for religious 
freedom in Malta under the civil huv.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke as follows on the 
position of religious minorities in Malta : 

“ Ah the Assembly knows, plans have been under discussion for 
some long time by which Malta might he made constitutionally a 
part of tho United Kingdom, with roproHontotivos in the House of 
Commons ... It is not for me to express any opinion about tho 
political and constitutional aspects of this proposal. But there is 
one aspect of it which directly concerns Ghrintlan people both in 
Malta and in the United Kingdom* It need hardly be argued that 
under any such proposal there must be absolute security that tho 
conditions of religious liberty which operate in Groat Britain shall 
operate no less effectively in Malta also. 

“ Tn fact., the principles of religious liberty are already enshrined 
in the present GonsMtuthm of Malta. In tho Declaration of Rights 
in 1802 (quoted and endorsed by the Round -Table Gonferoneo) 
occurs this clausa : * That freemen have tho right to choose their 
own religion. Toleration of other religions is therefore established 
ns a right ; but no soot is permitted to molest, insult, or disturb 
those of other religious professions,’ ” 

Dr. Fisher also pointed out that Mention 8 of the present Oonstltu- 
tlon of Malta contained the following clauses : 

“ (i) All persons in Malta shall have full Jiborty of conscience and 
enjoy the free exorcise of their respective modes of religious worship, 

(11) No person shall be subjected to any disability or be excluded 
from holding any ofilee by reason of his religious profession,” 

The Archbishop continued : “ Home months ago I hud discussions 
with the C’ohmial Hceretary on this matter. He gave me an assurance 
that these same pro visions safeguarding religious liberty would be 
repeated In any new const Itutionnl agreement with Malta and that 
he would consider It his duty to ensure that, so far ns it lay in Ida 
power to do so. these constitutional provisions should be maintained 
and enforced. That assurance was given, of course, In entire good 
faith, and I quoted It in a speech which I made to the British Connell 
of Churches. 

“ Hineo then, however, I have grown increasingly uneasy. The 
history of this matter has boon unhappy. Anglicans ami others In 
Malta have often and grievously suffered denials of their proper 
liberties, and the Colonial Ofilee for many years post has been very 
unwilling to give us any help or encouragement In the assertion of our 
proper claims to the rights and equalities of religious freedom. 

“ In recent months t began to wonder whether it should not be 
made quite plain that. In the view of tho Church of England and of 
other churches, the Roman Catholic Church in Malta must be 
prepared to seo Anglicans and others exercising the same liberties 
of conscience and religious profession, ami enjoying the same 
ecclesiastical freedom*, as are an essential part of our constitutional 
freedoms hero, and indeed of tho British way of life. 

u Accordingly, knowing that failure to apply tho provisions in 
tho present Constitution of Malta had often In the past given rise to 
serious dissatisfaction, and that any attempt under tho new Constitu- 
tion to change tide situation would bo unwelcome to tho Church 
authorities in Malta, I took the matter up again a short while ago 
with tho Colonial Hoorotary, I have had discussions with him and 
the Lord Chancellor, and l have submitted a full memorandum to 
them on the subject, which they are now considering. 

“I think, therefore, that while Sir Kenneth Grubb's motion 
would have been very useful in showing how deep ami widespread 
is the concern of tho Church of England on this fundamental matter 
of human rights and religious liberties in Malta, wo ought not to 
attompt a debate on the matter at short notice in tills session of tho 
Church Assembly,” 

The Mall esc newspaper Lehen Th Senna, organ of the 
Catholic Action in Malta, replied to Dr. Fisher in a leading 
article on Feb. 19. It recalled the guarantees of religious 
toleration embodied in the Declaration of Rights of 1802 and 
the island’s present Constitution ; alleged that the Protestants 
in Malta had at times been “ aggressive ” in the past, notably 
during the early 19th century; and added: “Malta is 
Catholic and . . . has the right to principles on which It Ms 
based itself for twenty centuries. This Is a question In which 
Dr. Fisher has no right to interfere.” The newspaper is 
regarded as representative of Roman Catholic opinion in 
the island. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

IPrev, rep. Malta, 1597a A.) 
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A. WESTERN POWERS - SOVIET UNION.— American 
and British Reactions to Soviet Suspension of Nuclear 
Tests. - KJhrushchev-Eisenhower Correspondence. 

American and British reactions to the suspension of nuclear 
tests by the Soviet Union are summarized below, together with 
other developments since the Supreme Soviet’s resolution of 
March 31 (see page 1(5102). 

Statements by U.S. State Department, President 
Eisenhower, and Mr. Dulles. 

The U.S. State Department issued a statement on March 31 
making the following “ general observations ” on the Soviet 
announcement : 

“ The .Soviet statement comes on the heels of an intensive series 
of secret Soviet tests (see 1(501)5 11 1. They should amuse world 
opinion to the need to deal in an orderly and dependable way with 
the testing and related aspects of the disarmament problem. 

“ Soviet official propaganda incessantly seeks to create abroad 
the imago of a peace-loving Soviet Government. But that same 
Government openly defies the United Nations with respect to both 
the substance and the procedure of disarmament. 

“ The U.N. Charter gives that organization broad authority with 
reference to principles of disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments. In the exercise of that authority the U.N. General Assembly 
has, by an overwhelming vote, approved comprehensive ilrst-stago 
disarmament proposals and culled on the nations concerned to begin 
at once technical studies as to how these proposals might be carried 
out. Those studies Include the studios needed for supervised suspen- 
sion of nuclear testing. The U.H.A. stands ready instantly to respond 
to that resolution. But the .Soviet Union refuses to comply. 

44 The same General Assembly reconstituted and enlarged its 
Disarmament Commission. The United States wants that Commission 
to carry out Its mandate. But the Soviet Union, boycotts the Com- 
mission, 

“ The Charter makes tho Security Counoil responsible for formu- 
lating plans for , . . the regulation of armaments Tho U.S. A. has 
recently proposed to tho Soviet Union that this responsibility bo 
discharged. But the Soviet Union refuses to co-operate 

44 The Soviet Government declines to ileal with tho subject of 
armaments hi any of the ho vend ways prescribed by tho U.N. Charter. 
It preforH elusive formulations of its own. 

44 It is elemental that free nations which want to remain free will 
not, and should not, forego their indispensable collective capacity 
to deter and defend against aggression merely in reliance on a {Soviet 
statement of intentions for which there is no system of verification, 
which can be evaded in secrecy and altered at will. 

“ Tho U.S. A. again calls on the Soviet Union to deal with the vital 
problem of disarmament in an orderly way, in accordance with tho 
U.N. Charter, to wlueh the signature of the Soviet Union is afllxod. 
That Charter constitutes a solemn agreement. If it Is nullified by 
tho Soviet Union, why should the world place confidence in new 
Soviet engagements V ” 

At a press conference on April 1 Mr. Dulles described the 
Moscow announcement as “ propaganda,” since the Soviet 
Union “ would naturally suspend tests after the conclusion of 
a series ” |i.e. the nine nuclear tests held in the U.S.S.It. 
between Feb. 22 and March 22 J. After saying that the U.S. 
Administration had had “ foreknowledge ” that the Soviet 
Union would probably “ make a gesture ” after the end of its 
latest test series, Mr. Dulles disclosed that a White House 
meeting had been held ten days earlier to discuss “ whether to 
try to steal a march on the Soviets by ourselves announcing a 
suspension of testing, at least for the time being.” It had been 
decided, however, “ in fairness to our responsibilities and our 
duties to the American people,” that the Administration should 
proceed with its programme of developing smaller and 
“cleaner” nuclear weapons, rather than abandon it “merely 
for propaganda advantages.” 

President Eisenhower, at Ins weekly press conference on 
April 2, described the unilateral suspension of Soviet nuclear 
tests as a “ gimmick ” that was “ not to be taken seriously ” ; 
amidst the vast range of East-West problems, the question of 
test suspension was “ just a side issue ” that the Soviet Union 
had seized upon for propaganda purposes. This, however, did 
not mean that the U.S.A. should not try to seek some common 
ground with the Soviet Union wherever possible, nor had lie 
abandoned hope of “ a sufficient conciliatory attitude by the 
Soviets so that there could be a constructive summit meeting.” 
The President confirmed that the Administration had considered 
the unilateral suspension of U.S. tests prior to the Russian 
announcement, but had rejected this for Die reasons mentioned 
by Mr. Dulles. 

In the course of his statement President Eisenhower listed a 
number of U.S. proposals for international disarmament and 
ddtenle made since the end of the Second World War, all of 
which had been rejected or ignored by the Soviet Union. They 
included : 

(1) The 14 Baruch plan” for the international control of atomic 
energy, presented to tho United Nations in June 3940. 


(2) The ** open skies*’ proposal made at the Genova summit 
conference in July 1955. 

(3) Tho proposal for tho peaceful uso of outer space, presented by 
Mr. Cabot Lodge in the U.N. General Assembly m January 1957 
and elaborated in his (tho President’s) letter to Marshal Bulganin 
of Jan. 12, 1958. 

(4) Tho proposals presented in August 3 957 to the London, sub- 
committee of tho U.N. Disarmament Commission, including technical 
studios aimed at drawing up ari inspection system for verifying the 
suspension of nuclear tests ; cessation of tho production of fissionable 
material for weapons purposes ; and the transfer of nuclear weapon 
stocks to peaceful uses. 

(5) Tho proposal that the U.S.A. and tho U.S.S.It should agree 
not to exercise tho veto power in the Security Council, contained in 
his letter to Marshal Bulganin of Jam 12, 1958. 

At Ins press conference on April 9, President Eisenhower said 
— in reply to questions — that he would “ seriously consider ” 
ending American nuclear tests after the completion of the 
forthcoming summer series at Emwelok, provided that he was 
convinced by U.S. scientists that they had all the information 
needed to make “ clean ” nuclear weapons. At an earlier press 
conference on March 20, the President had said that the purpose 
of the Eniwetok tests would be to demonstrate to other nations 
“ the progress our scientists are achieving in reducing radio- 
active fall-out from nuclear explosions ” ; he added that foreign 
scientists, including scientists from Communist countries, 
would be invited to witness “ a large nuclear explosion ” in 
which fall-out would be “ drastically reduced.” 

Mr. Khrushchev’s Letters to President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Macmillan. - President Eisenhower’s Reply. 

Letters were sent by Mr, Khrushchev on April 4 to President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan drawing attention to the 
Supreme Soviet’s resolution of March 31 on the suspension of 
nuclear tests by the U.S.S.It., and urging the U.S. and British 
Governments “ to follow this example.” 

Tho lottoia were largely a recapitulation of tho resolution adopted 
by tho Supreme Soviet, and of tho arguments adduced by M. Gromyko 
in his speech to that body. After saying that experimental nuclear 
tests had ” already now, in peace-time, become hazards to the health 
of innocent civilians in various countries,” and referring to the 
petition by 9,000 scientists from 44 countries for the Immediate 
suspension of tests [see page 10013], Mr. Khrushchov commented : 
“ Today nuclear weapons are possessed by only throe Powers — 
the U.H.H.K., the United States, and tho United Kingdom— which 
makes agreement on ending tests relatively easy to achieve. If tho 
testB are not ended now, other countries may also develop nuclear 
weapons soon, and then agreement to end tests will, of course, be 
much more difficult.” 

Mr, Khrushchov’s letter ended ; ” If the Powers now possessing 
nuclear weapons . . . also deckle to give up further tests, this problem 
, . . will be finally solved and a 3>ig stop will thoreby be taken to 
strengthening peace and confidence among States. TTowovor, if 
those Powers refuse to respond to this decision of the Hoviet Govern- 
ment and continue experimenting with atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
tho Hoviet Union will naturally have no other choice but to consider 
Itself free, in tho interests of its security, from its commitment to end 
nuclear tests. The Soviet Government would not Uko this to 
happen ...” 

In his reply to Mr. Khrushchev, sent on April 8, President 
Eisenhower urged that U.S. and Soviet experts should immedi- 
ately begin to work out the technical problems involved in 
establishing a system of international control for “ a dependable 
and agreed disarmament programme.” The President’s letter 
was “worded as follows : 

** I have your communication of April 4 repeating, in substance, 
the already widely publicized statement of the Soviet Government 
with reference to tho suspension of nuclear testing. 

” It seems peculiar that the Soviet Union, having just concluded 
a series of tests of unprecedented intensity, should now, in bold 
headlines, say that it will not test again, but add, in small type, that 
it may test again if tho United States carries out its already long- 
announced and now imminent series of tests. Tho timing, wording, 
and manner of the Soviet declaration cannot but raise questions as 
to its real significance, 

“ The position of the United States on this matter of testing is 
well known. For several years we have been seeking a dependable 
ending to the accumulation of nuclear weapons and a dependable 
beginning to the steady reduction of existing stockpiles. This was 
my 4 Atoms for Peace’ proposal, made In 1953 before the United 
Nations. Surely, the heart of tho nuclear problem is not the mere 
testing of weapons, hut the weapons themselves. If weapons are 
dependably dealt with, then it is natural to suspend their testing. 
However, the Soviet Union continues to reject the concept of an 
internationally supervised programme to end weapons production 
and to reduce weapon stocks. Under those circumstances of the 
Soviets’ making, the United States seeks to develop the defensive 
rather than the offensive capabilities of nuclear power, and to learn 
bow to minimize the fissionable fall-out. It goes without saying that 
these experiments, so far as the United States is oonoerned, are so 
conducted that they cannot appreciably affect human health. 
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** Perhaps you recall the joint declaration made by tho U.K. and 
U.S. Governments at Bermuda on Man'll 21, 19,67. Wo them declared 
that we would conduct nuclear tests only in such a manner as would 
keep world radiation from rising to more than a small fraction of the 
levels that might bo hazardous. We went on to say that we would 
continuo publicly announcing our tost scries well in advance of their 
occurrence, with information as to their location and general timing. 

“ We further said that we would bo willing to register with the 
United Nations advance notice of our intention to conduct future 
nuclear tosts, and to permit limited international observation of 
such tosts if the Soviet Union would do tho same. 

" Tho Soviet Union has nover responded to that invitation. Its 
latest series of tests was conducted behind a cloak of secrecy, so far 
as tho Soviet Union could make it so. Nevertheless, as I recently 
stated, it is tho intention of tho United States to invite observation 
by the U.N. of certain of our forthcoming tosts. 

" Not only did the Soviet Union ignore our Bermuda proposal on 
testing, but it has persistently rejected tho substance of my * Atoms 
for Peace * proposal. It refuses to agree to an internationally super- 
vised out-oil of tho use of new fissionable material for weapons 
purposes and the reduction of existing weapon stocks by transfers to 
peaceful purposes. During tho five years since I first proposed 
4 Atoms for Pence/ the destructive power in our nuclear arsenals 
has steadily mounted, and a dependably controlled reduction of that 
power becomes ever more difficult. 

" Now that you Mr. [Khrushchov] have become head of tho Soviet 
Government, will you not reoonsidor your Government's position 
and accept my proposal that fissionable materials henceforth bo 
manufactured only for peaceful purposes ? If tho Soviet Union is os 
poaco -loving as it professes, surely it would want to bring about an 
internationally supervised diversion of fissionable material from 
weapons purposes to peace purposes. 

“ If tho Soviet Union is unwilling to accept ‘ Atoms for Peace/ 
thero are other outstanding proposals by which tho Soviet Union 
can advance tho causo of peace. You will recall my * open skies ’ 
proposal made to you and Chairman Bulganin in Geneva in 1955. 
Yon will also recall my proposals for tho international use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes, emphasized in my recent correspondence 
with Chairman Bulganin. Those proposals await Soviet accep- 
tance , . . 

" If there Is over to bo an agreed limitation or suspension of 
testing— and tho United States hopes and believes that this will in 
due course come about as part of a broad disarimunont agroemont— 
plans for international control should he in instant readiness. Why 
should we not at once put our technicians to work to study together 
and advise as to what specific control measures are necessary if there 
is to bo a dependable and agreed disarmament programme ? 

" The U.N. General Assembly has called for technical disarmament 
studies In relation both to nuclear and conventional armaments. 
The United States says 4 Yes.' I urge that the Soviet Union should 
also say ‘ Yes. 1 Then we can at once begin tho preliminaries necessary 
to larger things." 

Soviet Protest at Forthcoming U.S. Nuclear Tests, 

The Soviet Government had previously protested to the 
United States on March 28 against the forthcoming U.S. nuclear 
tests in the Pacific, following an earlier announcement by the 
State Department (Feb. 17) that a large ocean area round the 
Marshall Islands would be dangerous to shipping from April 5, 
1958, until further notice. 

After referring to the fact that the Marshall Islands wore a trust 
territory administered by tho United States under the U.N. Charter, 
the Soviet Note assorted (I) that the holding of nuclear tosts in the 
Marshalls would " violate tho commitments assumed by the U.H.A. 
with regard to the trust territory, and also violato the principles of 
international law with regard to the freedom of tho high seas " ; 

(2) that the establishment by tho U.S. A. of " a vast danger zone of 
1,400,000 square kilometres " [about 540,000 square miles] would 
u not only hamper freedom of navigation and fishing but also infringe 
the rights of other States and inflict serious damage on them " ; 

(3) that " the holding of nuclear teste on a trust territory is contrary 
to the principles of the international timsteeship system " ; and 

(4) that radioactive substances resulting from tho tests would 
contaminate the winds and ocean currents. 

A State Department spokesman pointed out on March 29 
that the Security Council’s approval in 1947 of U.S. trusteeship 
over the islands was 14 clearly predicated upon the fact that the 
islands were a strategic area in which nuclear tests had already 
been held [in 1946] and would be held in future.” The spokes- 
man made it clear that the forthcoming test series would be 
carried out according to schedule. 

Statement by Air. Macmillan. - Immediate Ban on 
Nuclear Tests urged by Labour Party Leaders. 

The following statement on the Soviet suspension of nuclear 
tests was made by Mr. Macmillan on April 1 in the British 
Bouse of Commons ; 

‘‘Any formal statement of H.M. Government's position must wait 
™ we have had the opportunity of consultation with our allies 
and, partners. Meanwhile, I note that the Hussion announcement 
was timed to come after the completion of an extensive and 
accelerated series of Russian tests, and just before a series of American 
tests already announced by the U.S. Government, and when the 
current series of British tests is not completed. 


"Wo have long boon anxious, an our proposals have shown, to 
negotiate an agreement on disarmament which will Include arrange- 
ments for the ending or suspension of tests under proper conditions, 
at a suitable dale and with agreement on an inspection system. 
H.M. Government, with other Western Powers, suggested as long 
ago as .July tho setting-up of an export committee to work out tho 
inspection system. That offer has boon frequently repeated since, 
and still stands." 

Mr, Macmillan expressed tho hope that " this whole question 
can be brought to a conclusion** at an early summit conference. 

The Prime Minister replied to a number of questions by Mr. 
Hugh Gaitskell (Lender of the Opposition) and Mr, Aneurin 
Be van, both of whom pressed for an immediate ban on British 
nuclear tests, followed by talks with the Russians on effective 
international controls. 

Mr. Gaitskell recalled that several months ago tho U.S.H.R. had 
proposed multilateral suspension of tests with the necessary controls, 
during the disarmament negotiations. " Had that boon accepted 
by tho Western Powers," he declared, " the tests of which you 
[Mr. Macmillan 1 have spoken would never have been carried out by 
the Soviet Union. Thero is a widespread desire in tills country that 
we should make an effective response to what the Hussions have 
said. There is a general feeling that we should indicate our willingness 
to suspend tests and propose immediate talks with the Russians on 
tho controls needed to chock them/' 

Mr. Macmillan reiterated that H.M. Government had proposed 
setting up an export committee for control of tests as long ago as 
July 1957. That offer was rejected by Russia hut still remained open, 
and ho thought this approach was the one most likely to obtain 
satisfactory results, 

Mr. Gaitskell suggested that the Hovlot Union had rejected tho 
offer because the Western Powers had " insisted on attaching to 
multilateral suspension conditions relating to other parts of tho 
disarmament agreement." He added: "There is a widespread 
fear that if Britain delays taking advantage of this offer by Russia, 
and says that she or America must carry out further tests, the 
difficulty will arise of some country saying * No, we cannot have 
suspension because we have to make Homo tests/ X beg the Prime 
Minister to do everything he possibly can to see that a positive and 
not a negative response is made to the Bo vie t proposal/* 

Mr. Bevan (Labour) remarked that M, Gromyko's statement 
about tho suspension of Bov let tests had been expected for some 
time, and in fact had been anticipated by many newspapers. Could 
not the British Government have had eonsultatlonH in anticipation 
of that, statement? The Prime Minister had recently made a state- 
ment, which was universally applauded, declaring that he was 
** anxious for any progress, no matter how humble, because one 
small advance might make other advances easier." Why, then, did 
not Mr, Macmillan not with 44 a little more moral courage " and 
accept the Russian offer ? 

Mr. Macmillan replied : " l am as anxious for advance os any 
member of tho House, but anxious that it should be properly 
negotiated, properly tied up, and effective without endangering our 
security. As for moral courage, tho House must Judge/' 

American and Russian Nuclear Tests since 1946 . 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission stated on March 61 
that the, Soviet Union had exploded at least 69 nuclear devices 
in the hist nine years, while the United Slates hud carried out 
90 nuclear explosions in the hist 16 years, including the bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945, 

Tho New York Timm commented (March 111) : " The first Hovlot 
atomic explosion is believed to have taken place on Sept, 23, 1 949, 
Since then tho United States has announced a total of 39 Soviet 
tests, including the first hydrogen bomb explosion on Aug. 1% 1953, 
Tho actual total of Soviet explosions is probably somewhat larger, 
since the Atomic Energy Commission lias followed a policy of only 
announcing those it dooms of partioular significance or Interest. 
The Soviet explosions have taken place primarily at two principal test 
areas— in Central Asia and in the Barents Sea area north of the 
Arctic Circle. 

° P 0C ^ USG 01 ifc8 comparatively late start in the nuclear Held, 
the Soviet Union staged few explosions in the 1949-54 period, with 
Jwo each in !951 and 1953 and one in 1954. During the same period 
the United States sot off 1C explosions in 1951, 10 in 1952, 11 in 1953, 
and three hydrogen bombs in 1954. 

" Since 1955 tho Soviet tost schedule has sharply accelerated. 
In the bust nine months there wore 15 explosions, including two 
hydrogen bombs on Dob. 27. There were four Soviet explosions in 
1955, seven in 1956, 12 in 1957, and nine in 1958. 

" In the last three years tho United States also has been increasing 
the number of tost explosions as it sought to decrease the size of 
atomic warheads, minimize radioactivity, and develop a varied 
family of weapons adaptable for tactical battlefield and defensive 
use as well as strategic devastation. 

United States exploded 15 test devices in 1955, throe in 
1D.)6, 24 in 1957, and is scheduled to set off up to 20 explosions in the 
forthcoming test series in tho Paoiflo beginning next month." 

In reply to a House of Commons question on March 27, Mr. 
Macmillan stated that the Russians had carried out over 50 
nuclear tests “ in the last few years,” 
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Possibility of Undetected Nuclear Tests. 

The Soviet announcement of the suspension of tests aroused 
much controversy in American scion tilic circles us to whether it 
might not be possible for a country— and specifically the 
Soviet Union — to carry out nuclear tests which would remain 
undetected by the outside world, by u camouflaging ” them as 
underground explosions which could be mistaken for earth- 
quakes. President Eisenhower had asked lus Science Adviser 
to examine this problem, and l)r. Killian accordingly set up a 
special group under Dr. Hans Be the (a leading nuclear 
physicist at Cornell University) to conduct detailed studies. 
Dr. Killian’s report was not made public, on the ground that it 
would give the Russians too much information about U.S. 
techniques for detecting nuclear explosions. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, chairman of the Senate 
Disarmament Sub-eomnuttee, announced on April 13 that the 
sub-committee would carry out its own investigations into the 
possibility of delecting underground explosions ; the findings 
would be made public “ so that the American people can know 
the facts of inspection systems to verify a suspension of weapons 
tests.” Questionnaires would be sent to all leading American 
seismologists asking them for their views on this matter, and 
evidence would be taken from Dr. Edward Teller (who played 
a leading part in developing the H-bomb), Admiral Lewis 
Strauss (chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission), and 
Dr. Hans Be the. (The New York Times stated that Dr. Teller 
and Admiral Strauss bud u opposed suspension of nuclear tests ” 
and had “ contended that the Soviet Union could evade an 
agreement with underground tests represented as earthquakes.”) 
Senator Humphrey had previously urged the publication of 
Dr. Killian’s report, but had failed to persuade the Atomic 
Energy Commission to authorize its release. 

In a televised interview on April 13, Senator Humphrey said 
that there was a great deal of evidence to support a Danish nows- 
paper report [see below] that a “ catastrophic accident ” involving 
radioactive fall-out had forced the Soviet Union to end its latest 
test series. Mr. Humphreys said that the Soviet tests were tho 
** dirtiest ”- -in tho sense of dangerous radioactivity- -of any carried 
out to date, and had “ literally covered ** the northern areas of the 
tho Scandinavian countries, Norllxorn Europe, tho United 
States and Japan with “ very heavy ** radioactive fall-out. [As 
stated in 10096 11, exceptionally high radioactivity was reported 
in Japan, Sweden, and Norway during tho period of the Russian 
nuclear tests 1. 

Senator Humphrey disclosed that an underground non-nuclear 
explosion of a magnitude of about 3.4, kilotons had taken place in 
the Soviet Union on March 25 and had been recorded in Nevada 
(6,000 miles away), Alaska, India, and Sweden. This explosion had 
occurred in tho northern Urals, an area which had been free from 
ear tli quakes for 40 years, and its detection at such great distances 
was highly significant. 

[The explosion to which Senator Humphrey referred had been 
described by Pravda as a ” conventional ” (i.o. nun-atomic) explosion, 
** the most powerful In Russian Industrial history " ; it was designed 
to divert the Kalongn River so as to prevent tho flooding of iron-ore 
mines in the area.] 

The Danish newspaper Jterlingske Tidende , quoting informa- 
tion reaching Copenhagen through diplomatic channels from 
Moscow, stated on April 18 that the recent Soviet nuclear tests 
had been broken off because of a “ catastrophic accident.” 
The nature of the reported accident was not deilned, but it was 
stated that it had caused radioactive fall-out over the Soviet 
Union and many neighbouring countries to increase to 
danger-point. 

In reply to a question in the British House of Commons on 
April 5, Mr. Macmillan said that “we now have specific 
evidence eonllrming that a deliberate attempt to hold a nuclear 
test explosion so as bo avoid detection would almost certainly 
be successful.”— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Soviet 
Embassy XYess Department, London - Berlmgske Tidende) 

(Prev. rep. 16101 A ; 16095 B.) 

A. AVIATION. — Paris-Toklo Transpolar Service. 

A new direct air service from Europe to the Far East over 
the North Bole was inaugurated by Air Prance on April 10, 
when one of its new Lockheed Super Slarliners left Paris for 
Tokio. After only one stop at Anchorage (Alaska), the plane 
arrived In the Japanese capital in the morning of April 12, 
taking only 80 hours for the 8,260-mile journey as compared 
with 45 hours on the southern route via Karachi, Delhi, 
Bangkok, and Saigon. Amongst those taking part in the 
inaugural flight was M, Gaston Monnerville, president of the 
Council of the Republic. A weekly flight will be made over the 
polar route in each direction, and a second flight added later. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15794 A.) 


B. UNITED STATES.— Disbanding of Ku Klux Klan. - 
The Maxton Incident. - Sentences on Klan Leaders. 

A rally of about 100 members of the Ku Klux Klan, which 
was to have been addressed by the u Grand Wizard,” the Rev. 
James W. Cole, was put to flight on Jan. 18 near the small town 
of Maxton (in Robeson County, North Carolina) by about 500 
Red Indians of the Lumbee tribe, armed with shotguns, who 
destroyed tiie Klan’s “ Aery cross ” and amplifying equipment. 
The Klnnsmcn were rescued by State troopers, who organized 
their removal from the scene. 

Tho population of Robeson County consists of 40,000 Whites, 
30,000 Indians, and 2.5,000 Nogroos, who live in separate communities 
and attend separate schools. Tho Klan had burned fiery crosses on 
Jan. 13 outside the homes of an Indian living in a house formerly 
owned by whites and of a white family which had taken an Indian 
boarder. In view of tho tension aroused among tho Indians by these 
actions, tho Sheriff of Maxton had twice warned Mr. CJole not to hold 
tho iu’oposod rally ; tho local clergy had urged the population to 
boycott the rally, and tho all-wluto Maxton town board had passed 
a resolution declaring that ” we want nothing to do with the Klan.” 

Mr. Cole was sentenced on March 14 to 18 to 24 months’ 
imprisonment for inciting a riot, and another leader of the Klan 
to six to 12 months’ imprisonment. Commenting on the 
incident, Governor Hodges of North Carolina said that the 
responsibility for the riot u rests squarely on the irresponsible 
and misguided men who call themselves leaders of the Ku Klux 
Klan.” 

At Greenville, South Carolina, four members of the Klan wore 
sentenced on Jan. 23 to terms of imprisonment ranging from one to 
six years for beating a Negro because ho and his wife had oared for 
seven white children while their mother was in hospital. 

Mr. William Hendrix, ** Imperial Father ” of the Ku Klux 
Klan, announced on Jan. 24 that its members had been ordered 
to disband and to destroy all records and robes, but that some 
sections of the movement would unite under the name of the 
u National Christian Church.” 

Founded after the Civil War to terrorize the emancipated 
Negro slaves, the Klan was revived in 3915 as an extreme 
racialist, anti-Negro, anti-Scmi tie, and anti-Catholic secret 
society. For some years it exercised great influence in the 
Southern States. —(New York Times - N.Y. Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 15947 A ; 10180 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — New Junior Ministers. 

The following junior ministerial appointments were announced 

from 10, Downing Street, on April 14 : (a) Mr. Richard Wood 
as Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour in 
succession to Mr. Robert Carr, who resigned for personal 
business reasons ; ( b ) Mr. W. M. F. Vane as Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 
in place of Mr. Richard Wood. 

Mr, Carr (41) resigned his ministerial post to become chairman of 
John Dale Ltd., a light engineering firm in North London founded 
by hlH great-groat-grandfathor in 1337. Ho is Conservative M.P. for 
Mitcham, and was formerly Parliamentary Private .Secretary to 
Sir Anthony Eden when the latter was Foreign Hoerotary. 

Mr. Richard Wood (37), the second surviving son of Lord Halifax, 
lost both legs while on active service in tho Middle Bast during the 
Hooond World War; as Joint Parliamentary .Secretary to tho 
Ministry of Pensions he was specially oonoemod with the problems 
of ox-Horvloomon. Mr. Vane (49), a Territorial Army officer for 
17 years before entering Parliament, was formerly P.F.S. to Mr. 
Tleathcoat Amory at the Board of Trade and tho Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Wood has been M.P. for Bridlington since 1950, and Mr. 
Vane M.P. for Westmorland since 1945. Both arc Conservatives. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 159^4 E.) 

D. URUGUAY. — New Chairman of National Council 
of Government. 

Dr. Carlo L. Fischer became Chairman of the National 
Government Council on March 1 for the year 1958-59 (ending 
Feb. 28, 1959) in succession to Seftor Lezamu, who had held 
that office in 1957-58. Under the Uruguayan Constitution, the 
office of chairman of the National Government Council— 
corresponding to the Presidency of the Republic— rotates every 
year between the members of the majority party on the Council, 
and is thus analogous to the Swiss presidential system. 

The National Government Council consists of six representa- 
tives of the majority Quincista party (Dr. Fischer, Sr. Luis 
Batllc Bcrres, Dr. Alberto Zubiria, Sr. Arturo Lezamu, Sr. 
Justino Zavala Mufkiz, and Dr. Zoilo Chelle) and three repre- 
sentatives of the minority Opposition parties (Dr. Luis Alberto 
de Herrera, Sr. Daniel Fernandez Crespo, and Sr. Ram6n Villa). 
(Bank of London and South America) (Prev. rep. 1544 ° W 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Estimates, 1958-59. 
The Civil Estimates for the financial year ] 058*50 were 
publislied on Eeb. 17, together with the Estimates for the 
Revenue Departments and the Ministry of Defence (civil 
expenditure). They showed an estimated total expenditure of 
£8,418,982,067, im increase of £1 05,008,15:1 over the total of the 
original estimates for 1057-58, 

The sums required lor the various classes of expenditure, with 
the corresponding amounts for 1057-58 given for comparison, 
are shown in the following table ; 

Total Civil Estimates t 

1958*59 1957-58 

£ £ 

Central Government Services . . 10,889,948 10,799,899 

Foreign and Colonial O Aloes, etc. . . 80,700,292 98,819,014 

Home Department, Law and Justice 99,215,009 100,825,000 

Education and Broadcasting . , 520,810,900 481,490,401 

Health, Housing, and Local Govern- 
ment 779,091,908 788,915,808 

Board of Trade, Ministries of Labour 

and Supply 209,410,730 288,480,328 

Ministry of Works, Public Buildings, 

Stationery and Printing, Central 

Office of Information , . . . 79,987,990 78,801,280 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 

and Food, etc 300,902,439 354,128,137 

Ministry of Transport and Civil Avia- 
tion, Ministry of Power, Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Atomic Energy, Roads, 

etc 221,000,008 203,327,700 

Ministry of Pensions and National 


Insurance, etc. 

543,974,685 

490,981,475 

Total Civil Estimates 

2,072,650,030 

2,897,635,774 

Revenue Departments : 

Customs and Excise 

17,008,037 

10,489,630 

Inland Revenue 

44,820,000 

* 41,981,000 

Post Office 

367,698,000 

339,512,000 

Total for Revenue Departments 

429,526,037 

397,982,030 

Ministry of Defence* 

16,750,000 

17,615,510 

Grand Total 

3,418,932,067 

3,313,233,914 


♦Sec also Defence Estimates. fAdjustod for Transfers. 


Particulars of the more important items included in the Civil 
Estimates are given below, with comparative figures for 1957-58 
in parentheses : 

National Health Service. £530,712,430 (£545,330,905), of which 
£472,459,430 was for England and Wales and £58,253,000 for 
Scotland. 

Housing. England and Wales £65,918,820 (£63,893,720), Scotland 
£16,293,700 (£15,372,780). 

Agricultural Subsidies and Grants. £205,094,200 (£254,132,670). 

Ministry of Education. England and Wales £381,667,154 
(£355,803,587), Scotland £52,976,158 (£49,397,051). 

Ministry of Supply. £231,300,000 (£238,937,000). 

Other Estimates included £277,1 30,000 for National Insurance 
and Family Allowances ; £136,533,000 for the National Assist- 
ance Board ; £100,241,250 for War Pensions j £17,808,001 for 
Colonial Services ; £19,500,000 for Colonial Development and 
Welfare ; £49,024,140 for grants to Universities and Colleges ; 
£83,889,500 for Broadcasting ; £28,945,200 for Public Build- 
ings ; £70,398,260 for Roads in England and Wales and 
£10,688,090 for Roads in Scotland ; and £1 06,000,000 for Atomic 
Energy. (1958-59 Votes on Account) (16113 A 5 15397 B.) 

B. ISRAEL. — Shell Company of Palestine sold to 
Wolf son Investment Company. 

It was announced in London on April 1 that the Shell 
Company of Palestine, which distributes and markets petroleum 
products in Israel and was jointly owned by the Royal Dutch- 
Shell and British Petroleum groups, had been purchased by a 
newly-formed U.K. investment company, Iwol Investments, 
headed by Mr. Isaac Wolfson, chairman of Great Universal 
Stores. 

The assets of the Shell Company of Palestine in Israel have been 
estimated at £4,250,000. They include a storage installation at 
Haifa, bulk oil depots at Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem, and Beersheba, 
about 50 service and filling stations, and distributing equipment 
such as pumps, tanks, and road vehicles. Consumption of petroleum 
products in Israel in 1957 totalled some 1,300,000 tons, of which 
about 40 per cent was handled by the Shell Company of Palestine. 
The purchase price was not announced, but press reports mentioned 
a figure of around £5,000,000. 

The Shell and B.P. Companies decided in July 1957 to 
cease the marketing and distribution of petroleum products in 
Israel. — (Times - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 15720 A.) 


C. GUATEMALA. — Presidential Election. 

Guatemala’*} second presidential election within three months 

was held on Jan. 10, 1058, resulting in the election of General 
Miguel Ydigoras Puentes, the candidate of the right-wing 
Party of National Reconciliation (Parti do Hcdvnti tin National, 
or P.R.N.). Three other candidates contested the election 
Colonel Jose Luis Cruz-Sahizar, lately Guatemalan Ambassador 
in Washington, who run for the right-wing National Demo- 
cratic Movement (Momniimto Iknwcrdtico National, M.D.N.) ; 
Seftor Mario Mendez Montenegro, a lawyer, representing the 
left.- wing Revolutionary Party (Parti do Hevolationario) ; and 
Colonel Enrique Ard6n Fernandez, candidate of a small party 
known as the National Liberal Union. 

As stated in 15852 A, the elections of October 1957 were invalidated 
after General Ydigoras Fueuten and his supporters had alleged that 
the successful candidate, Seller Ortiz PuwHarolll, had been *' illegally " 
elected as a result of fraudulent manipulation of the ballot in rural 
areas. Of the throe main parties contesting the January elections, 
the P.H.N. i ep resents the most conservative interests in the country. 
Including the wealthiest landowners and businessmen ; Urn M.D.N, 
is a conservative group pledged to carry on the policies of the late 
President Castillo Armas, who was misasHinated in July 1957 ; and 
the Pa rtf do Hemlmionario is a new left-wing party to which registra- 
tion was denied in October, but which was permitted to contest the 
January elections. 

Voting took place on Jan, 19 in an orderly atmosphere and with 
few incidents, the electors also choosing 33 of the 06 members of 
Congress in addition to a new President. Tim Office of the Provisional 
President (Softer Flores Avonduno) announced on Jan. 20 that 
“ tentative ” results showed 140,802 votes for General Ydigoras 
Puentes, 98,238 for Softer Mendez Montenegro, and 97,668 for 
Colonel Cruz -Salazar, the fourth candidate polling negligibly. The 
M.D.N. and the Parlido Rruolutionario, however, each claimed that 
their own candidate had headed the poll, while the P.U.N. claimed 
that General Ydigoras Puentes had a majority of over 50,000 over 
his nearest opponent, and not 42,000 on stated by the Government. 

In view of these objections, President Flores Avendano set up a 
15 -man Electoral Commission to scrutinize the results and issue 
final figures on the basis of complete reports by the Provincial 
Governors. The definitive results were announced by the Electoral 
Commission on Feb. 9 os follows : General Ydigoras Puentes, 
190,972 votes ; Colonel Oruz-Salamr, 138,488 ; Heitor Mendez 
Montenegro, 132,824 ; Colonel Ardftn Fernandez, 5,834, The total 
of 492,274 votes (Including 24,156 invalid papers) was the highest 
over recorded for a Guatemalan presidential election, though repre- 
senting km than 50 per cent of the registered electorate of over 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

Although General Ydigoras Puentes had a majority of 52,000 
over his nearest opponent, ho failed to obtain the constitutionally 
required minimum (a bam majority of the total votes) necessary for 
election to the Presidency. Under the Constitution, therefore, the 
Guatemalan Congress had to choose between the two hauling 
candidates - ho. General Ydigoras Puentes and Colonel Cruz "Salazar. 
The new Congress, mooting on Feb. 12, elected General Ydigoras 
Puentes by 40 votes against 18 for Colonel Cruz -Salazar, with seven 
“ blank ” votes and ono deputy absent. 

General Ydigoras Fuentes (62) was sworn in as President of 
Guatemala on March 2 for a six-year term. A biography of the 
new President is given in 15852 A, --(New York Times) 

(Prev, rep. *5852 A.) 

D. AUSTRALIA. — First Atomic Reactor. 

Australia’s first atomic reactor was started up by the 

Prime Minister, Mr. Men/Jes, when he opened the Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission’s research establishment at 
Lucas Heights, Sydney, on April 18, 

The British-designed reactor, built by Head, WrighUon & 
Co., and known as I II FAR (High Flux Australian Reactor), 
is a heavy- water- moderated research model similar to those 
being built in the United Kingdom. It lias a heat output 
of 10,000 kw. and a high neutron intensity ; for safety 
reasons it is housed in a 70-ft.-high dome-shaped cylindrical 
building. In addition to being used for research work, it will 
be a major producer of isotopes for use in medicine, science, 
industry, and agriculture, The cost of building the Lucas 
Heights station (on which work began at tbe end of 1955) was 
over £A5,000,0()0, including over £A1 ,000,000 spent in Britain, 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. 14360 A.) 

E. DENMARK. — Princess Margrethe assumes 
Constitutional Duties as Heiress to Throne. 

Princess Margrethe, daughter of King Frederik IX and 
Queen Ingrid, officially assumed the duties of heiress to the 
Danish throne— including membership of the State Council-— 
on April 10 (her 18th birthday), when she came of age under 
the Constitution of 1958. — (Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen) 
(Prev. rep. 12950 C 5 12921 A.) 
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April 19—26, 1958, 

APRIL 19 — 26, 1958 I Columbia, and New Brunswick, the Conservatives won Quebec, 


A. CANADA. — Conservative Victory in General 
Election. - Large Overall Majority in New Parliament. 

Canada’s second general election within nine months, 
held on March 311, resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Progressive Conservative Party led by Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker, 
the Prime Minister. In the biggest political landslide in 
Canadian history, the Conservatives won 97 seats from other 
parlies and emerged with an overall majority of 153 in the 
new Canadian Parliament- the 24th of the Confederation. 

A total of 830 candidates stood for the 205 seats, the 
Progressive Conservatives and Liberals contesting every 
constituency. The C.C.F. presented 101) candidates (seven 
more than in 1957) and the Social Credit Party 82 (32 fewer). 
There were also 55 Independents and others, including 18 
candidates of the Labour- Progressive (Communist) parly. 

Party strengths at the dissolution of the former House were : 
1X3 Progressive Conservatives, 106 Liberals, 25 O.C.F. (Labour), 
10 Social Credit, and two Independents. There were no vacancies. 
As stated in 16016 B, Mr. Diefenbaker sought a dissolution because 
the Progressive Conservatives did not command an overall majority 
in the House elected in Juno 1057. 

The results of the general election were as follows, showing 
comparison with the X 957 elections : 

March 1958 June 1957 


Progressive Conserva- 

Seats 

Votes 

Seats 

Voles 

tives 

209 

8,788,522 

111 

2,650,312 

liberals 

48 

2,816,822 

104 

2,704,690 

C.C.F, (Labour) 

8 

671,786 

25 

707,888 

Social Credit . . 

— 

180,084 

19 

485,208 

Independents , , 

— 

50,425 

6 

195,434 


Note®. (1) The slight discrepancy between the Conservative and 
Liberal representation after the 1,957 elections and at the dissolution 
is accounted for (a) by the bust that several of the Independents 
elected in 1057 subsequently joined one or other of the two major 
parties, and (6) by by-elections during the lifetime of the former 
Parliament. 

(2) The figure of 111 Progressive Conservatives in 11)57 Includes 
the postponed result in Wellington Houth (see 15676 O). 

(3) Voting figures for 1958 are the latest available, covering 41,961 
of the country's 43,873 polling stations (96 per cent of the total) ; 
the IlguroH for 1957 are complete and revised. 

(4) The 48 Liberals In the now House include a Liberal-Labour 
member, re-elected for Konora- IUilny ltivor (Ontario) aftor a recount. 
In the comparative figures for 1937 ho is included among the six 
Independents. 


Party representation in the new House of Commons by 


provinces is as follows : 

Progressive 

Conservative 

< 


Newfoundland 

2 

6 

— 

Prince Edward Island 

.. 4 

a j ,rr* cj 

■ \%d> 

Nova Scotia 

12 


New Brunswick 

7 

3 


Quebec . . « * 

50 

25 

- — 

Ontario 

68 

14* 

3 

Manitoba 

14 

— 

— 

Saskatchewan 

16 

«— 

1 

Alberta 

17 

— * 

— 

British Columbia 

18 

•— 

4 

Yukon and North-West Territories 



(Mackenzie River) 

1 

l 

— 


♦Including a Liberal-Labour member. 


Party votes by provinces (returns from 41,961 of the 43,873 
polling stations, or 96 per cent of the total) were as follows : 



p.a 

L. 

O.O.F. 

Others 

Nowfoxin aland * . 

68,914 

77,574 

234 

252 

Prince Edward Island . . 

41,981 

25,187 

231 

— 

Nova Scotia 

206,678 

136,752 

16,132 

— 

New Brunswick . . 

126,402 

99,310 

4,0X9 

1,443 

Quebec . . 

962,481 

886,327 

45,193 

50,864 

Ontario . . 

1,376,398 

788,145 

258,723 

12,974 

Manitoba 

208,197 

78,m 

72,613 

8,182 

Saskatchewan . . 

183,269 

72,896 

108,197 

1,873 

Alberta • • 

261,870 

57,236 

19,154 

95,052 

British Columbia 

297,752 

90,374 

147,260 

59,749 

Yukon and N.W. Terri- 
tories (Mackenzie River) 

4,580 

4,410 

— 

120 


Hoctal Credit votes (Included under “Others”) wore 93,278 in 
Alberta, 57,143 in British Columbia, 12,173 in Quebec, 8,809 In 
Ontario, 6,681 in Manitoba, 1,443 in New Brunswick, and 1,277 
in Saskatchewan. 

The Progressive Conservatives were returned as the 
majority party In nine of the ten provinces— the exception 
being Newfoundland, the only province with a Liberal 
majority. In addition to holding Ontario, Manitoba, British 


Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island from the Liberals, 
Saskatchewan from the C.C.F., and Alberta from the Social 
Credit Party. Of the 265 seats in the Federal House of 
Commons, 165 remained unchanged in political representa- 
tion ; the Conservatives won 97 from other parlies as stated 
above (59 from the Liberals, 19 from Social Credit, 17 from 
the C.C.F., and two from Independents) ; and the Liberals 
won three from Independents. The Conservatives polled 
1,000,000 more votes than in 1957, their proportion of the 
total poll increasing from 40 per cent to 54 per cent. 

The Conservatives’ most spectacular success was in Quebec, 
where they won a majority of seats for the first time since 
1887. Of the 75 Quebec seats, the Conservatives won 50 
(against only nine m 1957), including live which had not 
returned a Conservative during the present century. Consti- 
tuencies previously regarded as safe liberal seats were won 
in many parts of the province — c.g. the traditional Liberal 
seat of Quebec East, where Mr. Louis St. Laurent had a 
majority of over 17,500 at the last election, returned a 
Conservative for the first time since 1 872. 

All Conservative Ministers wero ro -elected, mostly with large 
majorities. Mr. John Diefonbakor had a majority of over 11,000 at 
Prince Albert (Saskatchewan) ; Dr. .Sidney Smith, the Secretary 
for External Affairs, had a majority of over 6,000 at Hastings - 
Prontenao (Ontario) ; Major-General Poarkos had a majority of 
nearly 14,000 at Esq uimalt -Saanich (British Columbia) ; Mr. Donald 
Fleming had a 19,000 majority at Toronto -Eglinton ; Mr. Gordon 
Churchill had a 20,000 majority at Winnipeg South-Centre ; and 
Mrs. Ellen Fairclough (the only woman member of the Cabinet) 
had a majority of nearly 14,000 at Hamilton West (Ontario). The 
only other woman member in tho new House was also returned for 
the Conservatives— Miss Margaret Aitkon, who had a 15,000 majority 
at York -I lumber (Ontario). 

The Liberals suffered their worst defeat in Canadian political 
history, their representation falling to its lowest point since 
Confederation. As stated above, they lost three - provinces 
to the Conservatives -including the traditional Liberal 
si rough oh l of Quebec* -and are now without representation in 
six provinces ; Newfoundland alone relumed the Liberals 
as the majority party (live out of seven seals). The Liberals 
polled nearly 400,000 fewer votes than in 1957, their percen- 
tage of the total falling from 40 per cent to 83 per cent. 

Among prominent Liberals defeated wero throe former Ministers- 
Mr, George Matter (ox-Minister of Transport), Mr. James Gardiner 
(ox -Minister of Agriculture) and Mr. James Blnolalr (ox- Minister of 
Fisheries) - and the Liberal Chief Whit) la the former House, Dr, 
Pierre Gauthier. All wore defeated by Conservative candidates— 
Mr. Marlor at Bl. Antoino-Wostmount (Montreal), Mr. Gardiner at 
Melville (Saskatchewan), Mr. Binelalr at Qoast-Oapilano (British 
, Columbia) and Dr. Gauthier at Portnouf (Quebec). Mr. Joan-Paul 
Ht Laurent, son of the former Liberal I ‘rime Minister, was dofoatod 
l by a Conservative at Temiseouata (Quebec). Mr. Louis Bt. Laurent 
(76) did not seek re-election for reasons of health, 

Mr. Lester Pearson, tho new loader of tho Liberal Party, was 
re-elected for Algoma East (Ontario) with a majority of 2,500 in a 
three-cornered contest. Other prominent Liberals ro-eleoted included 
Mr. Lionel Ohovrlor (Moutreal-Laurier), a former Minister of 
Transport ; Mr. Paul Martin (Essex East, Ontario), former Minister 
of Health ; Mr. J. W. PiokersgiH (Bonavlsta-Twlliiugato, Newfound- 
land), former Minister of Citizenship and Immigration ; and Mr. 
Jean Losago (Montmagny-LTslot, Quebec), former Minister of 
Northern Affairs. 

The severe reverse suffered by the C.C.F. involved the 
defeat of the party’s leader, Mr. M. J. Coldwell, and its deputy 
leader, Mr. Stanley Knowles, both of whom lost their seats 
to the Conservatives— Mr. Coldwell at Bosetown-Biggar 
(Saskatchewan), a constituency he had represented since 
1935, and Mr. Knowles at Winnipeg North-Centre, hitherto 
regarded as a safe Labour seat. The C.C.F. lost nine of its 
10 former seats in Saskatchewan and all five in Manitoba, 
its eight members in the new House comprising four from 
British Columbia, three from Ontario, and one from Saskat- 
chewan. The total C.C.F. vote fell by 36,000, and its percentage 
of the total poll from 11 per cent to 10 per cent. 

In a post-election statement, Mr. Coldwell said that ho would not 
run for Parliament again and that his electoral defeat ** ends my 
work in the House of Commons, to which I hare given tho best 
years of my life.” 

The Social Credit Party was eliminated in the Canadian 
Parliament for the first time since 1935. All its 19 former 
seats (13 in Alberta and 6 in British Columbia) were won by 
Conservatives, the party leader— Mr. Solon Low— being 
defeated at Peace River (Saskatchewan) in a l'our-eomered 
contest. The Social Credit vote fell by 255,000 as compared 
with 1957, its percentage of tho total vote dropping from six 
per cent to two per cent. 
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The Social Credit Party, bom of tho depression of the ‘thirties, 
won control of the Alberta Legislature in 1935 and returned 17 
members to the Federal Parliament in the same year. It returned 
10 members to the Federal House of Commons in the elections of 
1940 and 1949, and reached its peak representation in 1957 with 
19 members. 

Based on the economic theories of Major 0. II. Douglas, tho 
British writer, the Social Credit Party was founded by the late 
Mr. William Aborhart, a Calgary school-teacher who became tho 
first Social Credit Premier of Alberta in 1935. Tho party has had its 
principal stronghold in Alberta since that time, and has also obtained 
a considerable following in British Columbia. 

On the basis of 90 per cent of complete returns, the total 
number of votes was 0,957*, 089 (about 7*8 per cent of the 
electorate), the highest figure for any Canadian general 
election, arid about 200,000 more than in 1957. A total poll 
of well over 7,000,000 is expected when the remaining four 
per cent of returns arc known, including overseas and Service- 
men’s votes. — (Montreal Star - Toronto Globe and Mail) 
(Prev. rep . x6oi6 B ; 1957 Elections, 15676 C 5 15613 A.) 

A. NETHERLANDS. — Split in Communist Party. 

A dispute in the Netherlands Communist Party, which has 
seven seats in the Lower Chamber of the States -General and 
four in the Upper Chamber, resulted in a split on April 15, 
when four of the seven deputies in the Lower House formed 
themselves into a separate parliamentary group led by Mr. 
Henk Gortzak. 

On April 4 tho party's executive had suspended its chairman 
(Mr. Wagenaar) and three other deputies— Mr. Gortzak, Mr. Brondson 
(secretary of the Communist-dominated trade union [K.V.O ] and 
vice-president of tho International Federation of Communist Trade 
Unions), and Mr. P. Router (chairman of the E.V.O.) * after accusing 
them of plotting to seize control of tho party with a " rightist 
bourgeois ” policy ; at tho same time Mrs. Llps-OfUnot (also a mom her 
of the Lower Chamber) was expelled from the party's executive, 
Mr, Paul do Groot, the party’s general secretory, accused the sus- 
pended members of being a 0 rightist group " who had committed 
* 4 open treason/' while the dissident members accused Mr. do Groot 
of having for a long time displayed an 44 authoritarian attitude." 

In addition to Mr, Gortzak, the “ dissident ” parliamentary 
group comprises Mr. Wageuaar, Mr, Brandsen, and Mrs. 
Lips-OdinoL ; the u olticial ” group consists of Mr. do Groot, 
Mrs. Bakker, and Mr. Borst..— (Netherlands News Agency) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — End of Sputnik XL 

The second Russian earth satellite (Sputnik //), which was 
placed in orbit on Nov. 4, entered the denser layers of the 
atmosphere on April 14, disintegrated and was burned up. 
The Tass Agency announced that its fragments “ were dis- 
persed in a south-easterly direction over the Leaser Antilles, 
Brazil and the Atlantic Ocean.” During its existence Sputnik II 
completed some 2,370 revolutions of the earth and travelled 
about 62,000,000 miles. It carried the dog “Laika, ” whose 
death was announced 11 days after the satellite was placed in 
orbit. Sputnik II was last seen late in the evening of April 18, 
when hundreds of people in Barbados reported seeing a “ comet- 
like object with a tail of fire ” bum up over the Caribbean ; 
the crew of a Dutch tanker in the area saw the phenomenon 
at the same time. 

The Tass Agency confirmed on Jan. 20 that Sputnik 1 had 
ceased to exist on Jan. 4, as previously announced by British 
and American astronomers.— (Soviet Embassy Press Depart- 
ment, London - Times) (Prev. rep. 15950 C.) 

C. POLAND. — Repatriation Statistics. 

It was announced in Warsaw during April that 187,088 
Poles had been repatriated from foreign countries between 
the autumn of 1955 and Dec. 81, 1957, of whom 181,087 had 
returned from the Soviet Union and 5,190 from Western 
countries, chiefly Western Germany, Great Britain, and France. 
Of the nearly 94,000 Poles repatriated from the TJ.S.S.R. in 
1957, almost 90 per cent came from Byelorussia, the Ukraine 
and Lithuania. It was stated that about 80 per cent of the 
repatriates had been settled in the western and northern 
territories of Poland.~-(Polish Embassy Press Office, London) 
(Prev. rep. 15499 A ; 14928 B 5 14510 A.) 

D. PRANCE. — New Chief of Staff and Inspector- 
General of Air Force. 

The appointment of Air Force General Max Gel6e as Chief of 
Staff of the Ah Force, and, of Air Force General Paul Bailly 
as Inspector-General of the Air Force, was officially announced 
in Pains on March 19. General Gel6e had previously been 
Inspector-General and General Bailly Chief of Staff 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15827 F 5 14309 D.) 


E. SOUTH AFRICA. — Death of Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer. - The Oppenheimer Memorial Trust. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, mining magnate, financier, indus- 
trialist and philanthropist, and for 40 years an outstanding 
figure in South Africa’s national life, died in Johannesburg on 
Nov. 25, 1957, aged 77, He was bead of three groat industrial 
“ empires the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, 
Do Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd., and Rhodesian Anglo- 
American Ltd. - and of the many subsidiary companies in 
these groups. 

Bom at Frlodberg, Hesse (Germany), the sen of a Jewish cigar 
merchant, Ernest Oppenheimer came to London at tho ago of 10 to 
work In the diamond merchant firm of Anton Dimkelsbuhler. When 22 
years of ago he was sent out to Houth Africa as the firm’s repre- 
sentative in Kimberley, and rapidly established himself ivs a leader 
in the diamond industry. He also played a prominent part In muni- 
cipal affairs, being Mayor of Kimberley tn 1912-15 and helping to 
raise the Kimborloy Regiment at the outbreak of the First World 
War. He was knighted for his services to the Empire in 1921. 

In 1917, together with an American mining engineer (Mr. W. L. 
Honnold), Ernest Oppenheimer formed the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa, of which he became chairman a position ho 
held throughout his life. Buying up important German diamond 
interests In South-West Africa In 1919, lie emerged as one or tho 
most powerful figures in the diamond Industry, becoming chairman 
of the Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa and tho 
Premier Diamond Mine. During the ‘twenties the Anglo -American 
Corporation under Oppenheimer's leadership became heavily Interested 
in the gold and copper-mining industries of Southern Africa lu addition 
to diamond mining, and rose to a position of great prominence In tho 
mining and financial worlds. Extending its activities to Rhodesia, the 
Corporation played a major part in developing the territory's copper, 
lead, zinc, and other mineral resources ; to consolidate Its important 
holdings in Northern Rhodesia, the Rhodesian Anglo-American, 
Company ( Rhoanglo) was formed In 1929 with Sir Ernest us chairman. 
In the same year Sir Ernest was invited to join tho board of De Beers 
—the world’s hugest diamond -producing concern, In which he had 
become a major shareholder and in tho following year he became 
chairman of l)e Boers, lie also formed tho Diamond Corporation in 
1930 to «3ontrol world marketing of diamonds. 

Sir Ernest was largely Instrumental In saving the diamond 
Industry from threatened collapse during the world economic 
depression of 1931. He consolidated Ids own organization, per- 
suaded competitors to pool their resources to meet the emergency, 
and formed the Diamond Producers’ Association which controlled 
the flow of diamonds to the market, bought up stocks which 
threatened to flood the market, and kept prices Stable. 

The companies headed by Hir Ernest at tho time of Ms death 
control about 95 per cent of tho world’s supply of diamonds, and 
constitute the world’s biggest single gold-producing group. They 
also control about half the production of tho Rhodesian Gopporbolt 
(which is Itself about 15 per cent of the total world supply), about 
45 per cent of Houth Africa’s coal output., and much of its uranium, 
load, zinc, and vanadium. In addition, they hold large Interests In 
engineering, cold storage, land, and ranching. The A ugh) “American 
Corporation group comprises over 80 companies. Including the Rand 
Selection Corporation, tho Anglo* American Investment Trust, De 
Beers, Rhoanglo, the African and European Investment Company, 
and large gold-mining producers hi tho Rand and the Orange Free 
State. 

Apart from his vast industrial and financial interests, Hlr Ernest 
Opponholmer played an important part in Houth African political 
life as a leading member of the Houth African Party. A friend of 
General Smuts, ho entered tho Union Parliament In ,1924 m Member 
for Kimberley and represented the constituency until 1988, when 
he left polities to devote himself to his business interests. 

Among Hlr Ernest's philanthropic benefactions, hundreds of thorn 
anonymous, were many for the Red Gross and Ht. John’s, on whose 
directing committees ho served for many years; he played a 
prominent part in tho campaign for the prevention and treatment of 
blindness, and was chairman of the Hi. John's Committee for tho 
Prevention of Blindness sot up to deal with this problem. He also 
fostered research into cardiac diseases and endowed a (‘hair of 
Surgery at the University of the Witwatersrand, m well as a Choir of 
Engineering at Sfcolloxiboseh University. In the industrial field ho 
was specially concerned with providing good housing and amenities 
for his employees, both Native and European, and gave a $3,000,000 
loan to Johannesburg City Council so that slum and "shanty" 
areas could be pulled down and their African Inhabitants re-housed 
in good conditions on the city's outskirts. A strong supporter of 
the Commonwealth, he gave $100,000 to Oxford University in 1954 
towards tho establishment of Queen Elizabeth House as a centre 
for Commonwealth studies (see 139(14 D). Sir Ernest was an 
honorary D.O.L. of Oxford University. 

Mr. Harry Oppenheimer succeeded his father In the chair- 
manship of the Anglo-American Corporation, De Beers, and 
their subsidiary companies. On Deo. 4 Mr, Oppenheimer 
announced that his father had set aside £1,000,000 as a 
memorial trust to be used for “educational, cultural and 
general charitable purposes ... to be applied for the benefit 
of the peoples of the Union, South-West AfHoa, and the 
Rhodesian federation.” (Times - Cape Times) 
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A. SOUTH-EAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION. 
— Manila Meeting of SEATO Council. 

The fourth annual meeting of the SEATO Council was 
held in Manila from March 11-151 under the chairmanship 
of Scftor helix! >©rlo M. Serrano, acting Philippine Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs. The other Ministers attending were Mr. 
Richard Casey, Australian Minister for External Affairs ; 
M. Pineau, the French Foreign Minister ; Mr. Walter Nash, 
the New Zealand Prime Minister ; Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of Pakistan ; Prince 
Wan Waithayakon, the Siamese Foreign Minister ; Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, the British Foreign Secretary ; and Mr. Dulles, 
the U S. Secretary of Stale. 

A communique was issued at the end of the meeting 
surveying the position in the treaty area and announcing the 
measures which the Council had decided to take. They 
included (a) recognition that Communist subversion in the 
treaty countries represented the most substantial current 
menace ; (h) continued economic aid to the Asian treaty 
members ; (r) an Australian grant to the Asian treaty members 
of a further £1 ,000,000 for purposes relating to SEATO 
defence, in addition to £2,000,000 previously contributed by 
Australia for these purposes ; (d) initiation of new cultural 
projects ; (e) establishment of contacts with other collective 
security organizations of the free world ; and (/) the proposed 
setting-up of a defence college in the Philippines, open to 
members and non-members of SEATO. 

The principal sections of the communique were worded as 
follows (cross-headings inserted) : 

Security of th© Region. 44 The Council considered the continuing 
Communist threat to the region. The Ministers reaffirmed their 
determination to maintain national and collective defence against 
the possibility of Communist and Communist-l aspired armed 
aggression, while at the same time earnestly working for international 
disarmament with adequate safeguards covering both nuclear and 
conventional elements. 

44 HWATO has become a bulwark which has enabled the countries 
protected thereby to proceed in peaeo with their programmes of 
national development. Members of SEATO recognize that a throat 
to security or freedom In any region of the world is a throat to 
security and freedom everywhere. 

44 Home criticism of the aims and objectives of SEATO continues 
to be heard. The Council agreed that every country has the right 
to follow the policy It prefers. Tt noted with regret that some 
countries nevertheless continue to criticize the collective security 
arrangements of the free world, though such arrangements are in 
accordance with the U.N. Charter, 

Subversion, 44 The problems of Communist subversion in the 
treaty countries were discussed at length. It was recognized that 
this represented the most substantial current menace. 

44 The Council was of the opinion that collective security measures 
had resulted in the diversion of the emphasis of Communist activities 
from the military to the non -military field. Communist and Com- 
munist-inspired activity has continued within the treaty area. In 
countries protected by the treaty there has been a noticeable change 
of emphasis by the Communists to activity in the economic, political 
and cultural holds, and also to activity within youth and labour 
organization®. 

44 The Council welcomed the counter-subversion measures being 
taken by member®, and particularly the success of a seminar on 
countering Communist subversion held at Baguio (Philippines) last 
November. The Connell recognized that, In view of the insidious 
character of Communist subversion, there was particular danger 
arising from some non-Communist Governments" failing to distin- 
guish between the aims and ideals of the free world and the purposes 
of international Communism. 

Economic Activities. 44 The Council heard statements on the 
economic progress and problems of the treaty area, and what further 
steps could be taken inside and outside SEATO to attain the economic 
objective® set forth in the Manila Treaty. 

44 A principal means of attaining those objectives continues to be 
through extensive bilateral and other economic arrangements 
between the BE AT O countries. During the paat year over $700,000,000 
for economic purpose® was provided for countries covered by the 
Manila Treaty, principally by the United States. This aid is a 
major factor in preserving peace and genuine independence for 
countries of the region. 

44 Australia announced that she would make available to the 
Asian members of 8EATO a further £1,000,000 for purposes generally 
related to SEATO defence, in addition to £2,000,000 previously 
contributed by Australia for these purposes. 

44 The United States announced that $2,000,000 was being made 
available to th© Asian members of SEATO tor vocation and on-the-job 
training. Australia, France, Now Zealand, and the United Kingdom 
also offered to help on various aspect® of skilled labour training. 

44 The United State® also announced that the major portion of its 
economic aid was now being directed to th© region of Asia. 

44 The Council approved In principle a project submitted by Slam 
to establish a SEATO graduate school of engineering in Bangkok, 
and several members announced that they would be pleased to 
participate in providing th© necessary funds. 


Cultural Activities. 44 The Council agreed to oontinue and expand 
its programme of cultural activities. It expressed its satisfaction 
at the holding in Bangkok under SEATO auspices of a round-table 
conference on. the impact of modern technology upon traditional 
cultures in South-East Asia. [This mooting had been held from 
Jan. 27 to Fob. 2.1 A number of SEATO fellowships have boon 
awarded and some members are conducting bilateral cultural 
exchanges. 

44 The Council agrood to continue its fellowship programmes 
and to initiate now cultural projects, the most important being a 
scholarship programme and the appointment of professors at 
universities of the Asian members, and of travelling lecturers. 

Relations with Other Organizations and Countries. 44 The Council 
expressed its interest in the development of relations with other 
collective defence organizations of the free world ... It authorized 
tho Secretary-General [of SEATO] to enter into contact with the 
Secretary- General of other collective security organizations of the 
free world. 

44 Tho Council considered that contacts botweon SEATO and 
non -member States had proved useful in many respects, and directed 
that , . . such contacts bo continued and expanded in tho coming 
years. 

Work of Military Advisers. 44 The Council noted with approval 
the work of their military advisors and of the Military Planning 
Office, which has completed its year’s work. Plans in fulfilment of 
tho defensive role of SEATO have been developed to resist aggression 
in tho treaty area. Since the last Council mooting, four maior 
SEATO military exorcises have been held, as well as throe multilateral 
or bilateral exorcises. Those have served effectively to increase the 
degree of co-operation between the forces of tho SICA TO Powers 
and to make them more ready for speedy action in tho event of any 
sudden attack. The Council authorized a further programme of 
com binod exorcises. 

44 Tho Council learned with regret of tho relief of Brigadier General 
Alfredo M. Santos, who has boon the first Chief of tho SEATO 
Military Planning Office [see page 15453]. Ho is returning for 
reassignment in tho Philippines. 

44 The United Staton and tho Philippines announced that they 
intend to co-sponsor a defence college, to bo located in tho Philippines, 
open to members and non-members of SEATO. Tho Council took 
note of this announcement with particular interest. 

SEATO Budget. 44 Tho Council approved a Budget totalling 
$850,300 for tho financial year 11)58-51), to cover tho cost of the 
Secretariat-General and Military Planning Office in Bangkok and to 
finance certain joint programmes. 

Next Meeting. 44 The Council accepted ... an invitation from the 
New Zealand Government to hold its next annual meeting in 
Wellington. 

Conclusion. 44 The Council considered that the work of the present 
mooting had helped to consolidate tho work already achieved by 
SEAT'D. They placed on record their determination to continue to 
work together for tho security and progress of South-East Asia in 
accordance with the principles and purpose® of tho U.N. Charter. 
Tho Council members again emphasized tho defensive character of 
SEATO and reaffirmed the principle that International disputes 
should bo settled peacefully in accordance with the U.N. Charter."* 

The SKATO Council also discussed the situation caused by 
the rebellion in Sumatra, but no mention of this was made in 
live final communiques Mr. Dulles, questioned at a press 
conference, said that non-SIC ATO countries had been discussed 
but added ; “ Wc do not think it is polite or appropriate to 
name other nations in our communique.” He added that the 
Ministers had agreed that the alliance should not project itself 
into Indonesia’s affairs as long as the conflict remained purely 
internal ; only if developments threatened the security of 
the SKATO countries would it be “appropriate to consider 
measures to combat that peril.” „ 

In addition to the Council sessions, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
Mr. Dulles, and M. Pineau had a tripartite meeting at the 
British Embassy on March 12 during which they discussed 
the question of a “summit” meeting. M. Pineau also 
explained a French proposal™ -made shortly before the SKAT O 
meeting— for the creation of a Western Mediterranean Defence 
Community to include France, Italy, Spain, Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Great Britain, and possibly the United States also. 
(New York Times - Le Monde, Paris - Times) 

(Prev. rep. SEATO, *599* E 5 *545* A.) 

B. LIECHTENSTEIN. — General Election. 

Flections to the Liechtenstein Parliament were held on 
March 22-28, the Progressive Citizens Party (the Government 
party) obtaining 54.5 per cent of the votes and nine seats, and 
the Patriotic Union Party 45.5 per cent and six seats. The 
electorate (confined to men) numbered 8,868 out of a total 
population of 14,757, the poll being 98 per cent. The former 
Parliament, elected on Sept. 1, 1957, had been dissolved by 
Prince Franz Josef II (the ruler of the principality) after 
the seven members of the Patriotic Union Party had 
refused to participate in the parliamentary sessions, alleging 
that “ irregularities ” had occurred in the September elections. 

(Neue Zflrcher Zeitung) 
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A. WEST INDIES. — First Federal Election. - Sir 
Grantley Adams becomes Prime Minister of West 
Indian Federation. - Membership of Council of State. « 
Opening of Federal Parliament. 

Elections were held on March 25 in the ten constituent 
territories of the West Indian Federation to elect the iirst 
Federal House of Representatives. They were contested by 
two main parties : (a) the Federal Labour Parly, whose 
leaders include Mr. Norman Manley, Q.C. (Chief Minister of 
Jamaica and leader of the Jamaican People’s National Parly), 
Dr. Eric Williams (Chief Minister of Trinidad and leader of 
the Trinidad People’s National Movement), and Sir Grantley 
Adams, Q.C. (Premier of Barbados and leader of the Barbados 
Labour Party) ; and (b) the Democratic Labour Party, which 
is anti-socialist and whose leaders include Sir Alexander 
Bustamante and Mr, Albert Gomes, respective leaders of the 
Opposition parlies in Jamaica and Trinidad. 

The elections resulted in the Federal Labour Party winning 
25 seats, the Democratic Labour Party 11), and tlie Barbados 
National Party one ; the final position of the parties, however, 
will not be definitely known pending the result of two recounts 
in Jamaican constituencies and an election petition in St, 
Vincent. Although the elections were held m a festive atmos- 
phere and amidst much popular enthusiasm, only some 20 per 
cent of the electorate of about 1 ,500,000 went to the polls. 

Under the Constitution of the Wost Indies fsoo 15905 A] the 
45 -member House of Representatives comprises 17 from Jamaica, 
10 from Trinidad and Tobago, 5 from Barbados, and two oach from 
the other islands of the Federation except Montserrat, which returns 
one member. There wore 111 candidates for the 45 seats. As simul- 
taneous membership of the Federal Legislature and a Territorial 
Legislature is prohibited under the Constitution, several Wost 
Indian political leaders-- including Mr. Manley and ,f)r. Williams— 
did not contest the Federal elections in order to retain their member- 
ship of their respective Territorial Legislatures. 

Sir Grantley Adams was elected the iirst Prime Minister of 
the West Indian Federation, by 25 votes to 19, when the new 
Federal House of Representatives met on April IS at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. He received all the votes of the 24 Federal 
Labour members present and the vote of the Barbados National 
Parly member (Mrs. Florence Daysli), and was opposed by the 
Democratic Labour Party. Mr. Er.sk ine Ward, formerly Chief 
Justice of British Honduras, was elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, while Mr, Allen M. Lewis, Q.C., of St, Lucia, 
was elected President of the Senate, which also met on the 
same day. [The 19-member Senate is appointed by the 
Governor-General —see page 15995 A, second column.] 

Sir Grantley Adams (CO) was bom in Barbados, the son of a 
headmaster. Graduating in Classics at Oxford, ho was called to the 
English Bor in 1924, knighted In 1952, and took silk in the following 
year. One of the leading politicians and lawyora in the West Indies, 
he has been a strong advocate of Federation for many years. Ho 
was a member of the British delegation to the U.N. General Assembly 
in Paris m 1948. 

The 10-member Council of State— the executive organ of 
the Federation [see page 15996 B, second column]— was 
appointed by the Governor-General of the West Indies (Lord 
Hailes) on April 20 on the advice of Sir Grantley Adams. 

The Council of State comprises Mr. It. L. Bradshaw (St. Kitts) as 
Minister of Finance ; Mr. C. D. Laoorbiniere (St. Luoia), Minister of 
Trade and Industries; Mr. F. B. Ricketts (Jamaica), Minister of 
Natural Itosouroes ; Mr. W. A. Roso (Trinidad), Minister of Com- 
munications and Works ; Mrs. Phyllis Allfrey (Dominica), Minister 
of Social Affairs ; two Ministers without portfolio (Mr. V. B. Vaughan, 
of Barbados, and Mr. N. H. Richards, of Antigua) ; and three 
Senators — Mr. A, G. Byfleld (Jamaica), Mr. J. L. Charles (St. Lucia), 
and Mr. J. W. Liburd (Nevis). Defence and foreign relations remain 
responsibilities of the British Government under the Federal 
Constitution. 

The first Parliament of the West Indian Federation was 
officially inaugurated at Port of Spain on April 20 by Princess 
Margaret, representing H.M. the Queen. The Princess, who 
was received with great enthusiasm, read a message from her 
Majesty expressing “ warmest greetings ” to the West Indian 
people and congratulating them on “ the achievement of 
closer association with each other on which they have decided, 
and which holds so much promise for the future.” In reply, 
Sir Grantley Adams reaffirmed the loyalty of the West Indian 
people to the Throne and stressed that the Federation would 
need the help and encouragement of Great Britain in its 
further progress towards full nationhood. 

The ceremony was attended by delegations from all the Islands 
Of the Federation and by all leading West Indian politicians, inclu- 
ding Mr. Manley, Dr. Williams, and Sir Alexander Bustamante. 
Britain was represented by Mr. Profumo (Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies) and by an all-party delegation which included 
Mr. Creech Jones, who, as Colonial Secretary in the Labour Govern- 


ment, played a major part in the early formative days of the Federa- 
tion. Canada was represented by Dr. Sidney Smith (Secretary for 
External Affairs) and Mr. Gordon Churchill (Minister of Trade), 
and the United States by five members of, the U.B. Congress, 

A flag has been officially adopted for the West Indian 
Federation— the “Sun and Seas” flag -consisting of white 
wavy lines cm a background of Caribbean blue, with an orange 
sun in the centre. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 15995 A.) 

B. KOREA. — tm Reply to Chinese and North 
Korean Proposals. - Request for Clarification on Question 
of Free Korean Elections. 

The 10 countries represented on the U.N. Command m 
Korea sent a joint Note to the Chinese Government on April 9 
stating that “careful study” had been given to the Chinese 
and North Korean statements of February last [see 101 0B A] 
and the proposals contained therein. The Note continued : 

“The Governments concerned reaffirm that their aim is the 
establishment of a unified, independent and democratic Korea, 
in accordance with relevant U.N. resolutions. To this end, ns they 
have often stated, they wish to see free elections held under U.N. 
supervision for a {Korean] National Assembly. They are glad to 
note that the North Korean authorities and the People's Republic 
of China also favour free ©lections, and they welcome the announce- 
ment that Chinos© foroos are to bo withdrawn from North Korea. 

u There appears, however, to be some doubt os to the precise 
interpretation to bo placed on the North Korean proposals, A 
variety of statements is reported to have been made, for example, 
by North Korean representatives In Poking and Moscow, to the 
affect that the * purpose of supervision by a neutral nations organisa- 
tion was to see that all political parties and public figures in both 
North and South Korea would have freedom of action, speech, 
publication, assembly and association * but that * such supervision 
should not intervene in the elections.' 

44 Those interpretations appear to call for some clarification, and 
the Governments of the countries concerned would be glad to know 
whether, when the North Korean authorities speak of a 'neutral 
nations organization ' to supervise the elections, they accept that 
these should be held under U.N. auspices and that them should be 
adequate supervision not only of the preliminaries but also of the 
elections themselves. 

44 They would also be glad to know whether it Is accepted that 
representation in the new National Assembly shall bo in proportion 
to the indigenous population. (There are about 2 1. 500,000 inhabi- 
tants in South Korea and about 7,000,000 in North Korea]* 

44 If the People’s Republic of China will seek from the North 
Korean authorities clarification of the points mentioned above, 
with such other details of the Korean proposals as may he relevant, 
they will bo given careful consideration.” 

The Note was presented in Peking by the British Chargd 
d’ Affaires on behalf of the 16 countries concerned. A copy 
was sent to the United Nations.- (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16x03 A.) 

C. ARAB FEDERATION.— Adoption of Constitution. 

The draft Constitution of the Arab Federation received 
final approval in Baghdad on March 17 after joint discussions 
between Iraqi and Jordanian parliamentary representations 
extending over nine days. The Constitution was approved 
by the Jordanian and Iraqi Cabinets on March 18-19 and by 
the Parliaments of the two countries on March 27. 

The Constitution of the Arab Federation Is based on the principles 
proclaimed by King Faisal and King Hussein in their joint declara- 
tion of Fob. 14 face 15017 Al. It provides inter alia (1) that King 
Faisal will be Head of the Federation and King Hussein deputy 
Head ; (2) that fixed revenues from taxes and duties will be 
allocated for Federal expenditure, Iraq paying 80 per cent during 
the first year and Jordan 20 per cent ; (3) that membership 

of the Federation will be open to any other Arab State, In which 
ease consequential changes will be made in the arrangements for 
the Hoad of State; (4) that Iraq and Jordan will Individually 
observe the treaties, agreement® and International pacts to which 
they were bound before joining the union Rhus preserving Iraq's 
membership of the Baghdad Pact! ; (5) that each country will 
retain sovereignty over its territory, and it® prevailing system of 
government; (f>) that the Federation will have a Chamber of 
Deputies of 40 members (20 from Iraq and 20 from Jordan), as wen 
as a Council of Ministers ; (7) that the competence of the Federation 
will extend to foreign affairs, defence, financial and economic policy, 
and ” any other matter which the Council of Ministers may propose 
in future ” ; (8) that the Iraqi and Jordanian armies wifi bo 
coUectively known as the Arab Amy, with King Faisal m Commander 
-in-Ohief and King Hussein in command of the forces in Jordan ; 
(9) that King Faisal, as Head of the Union, would have power to 
declare war after approval by the Council of Ministers. 

Turkey olficially recognised the Arab Federation shortly 
after its formation in February. —(Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Turkish Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. 160x7 A.) 



A. KASHMIR. — Dr. Graham’8 Proposals for Settle- 
ment of Kashmir Question, - Rejection by India. - 
Statements by Mr. Nehru and Mr. Noon. - Political 
Activities of Sheikh Abdullah. - Terrorist Activities in 
Indian-held Kashmir. - Indian Allegations of Pakistani 
Complicity. - The Mangla Dam Dispute. - Integration 
of Indian and Kashmiri Finances and Public Services. 

In accordance with the Security Council’s resolution of 
Dec. 2, 1057, Dr, Prank P. Graham, the TJ.N. Representative 
for India and Pakistan, visited the sub-continent from Jan. 12 
l,o Keb. 15 for discussions with the two Governments on the 
Kashmir question. Arriving in New Delhi ori Jan. 12, Dr. 
Graham had introductory talks with Mr. Nehru, Mr. Krishna 
Mcnon (Defence Minister) and Mr. M, J. Desai (Commonwealth 
Secretary) and then proceeded on Jan. 17 to Karachi, where he 
met Mr, Piroz Khan Noon (Lhe Pakistani Premier and Foreign 
Minister), Mr, S, A, I hug (Foreign Secretary), and Mr. Dm 
Mohammad (Adviser to the Pakistani Government on Kashmir 
Affairs). He subsequently paid two further visits to Delhi 
(Jan, 23-Fcb. I and Feb. 7- id) and two to Karachi (Feb. 1-7 
and Feb, KM 5) before leaving for Geneva to draft his report. 

In his report, published on April d, Dr. Graham gave details 
of a live-point plan for the settlement of the Kashmir dispute 
which he had submitted to the two Governments. This 
envisaged declarations by India and Pakistan appealing to 
their peoples to maintain an atmosphere favourable to 
negotiations, and reuthnmng the inviolability of the (‘ease- lire 
line ; the evacuation of the Pakistani forces from Kashmir, 
and the stationing of a IJ.N, force on the Pakistani side of the 
Kashmir border ; discussions between the U.N. Representa- 
tive and the two Governments on the possibility of a plebiscite ; 
and a meeting between the two Prime Ministers at the earliest 
practicable* dale. These recommendations were accepted by 
the Pakistani Government in principle, but were rejected by 
India on the grounds (a) that they by-passed l he question of 
Pakistan’s failure to Implement the resolution of Aug. Id, 
1048, of the U.N. Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP), 
and (b) that they would u place the aggressor and the aggressed 
on the same footing,” 

The most important passages from Dr, Graham’s report 
arc given below : 

44 In the debates in the Security Council, held between September 
and December 11)67, the Governments oC India and Pakistan 
affirmed that they continued to ho engaged by the resolutions of 
UNOtP of Aug. 13, 1048 tsee page 0(104), and Jan. 5, 1041) tsoo 
0767 A], In my initial dismissions with the two Governments, X 
addressed myself to certain obstacles which appeared to stand in 
the way of progress in the implementation of those two resolutions. 
Foremost among these was the procedure for the withdrawal of the 
Pakistan troops and the withdrawal of the hulk of the Indian Army, 
as provided for In Part II or the resolution of Ang. 13, 1948 ... I 
therefore embarked on dismissions with the two Governments to 
ascertain their views on how these difficulties might be overcome. 
In following this approach, I was of course fully aware of the fact 
that the Government of India had not accepted the resolution of 
the Hoourlty Council of Dee, 2, 1067, and of thdr position regarding 
tho actions contemplated in the resolution of Aug. 13, 1948, but t 
believed that they would bo interested in finding ways and means to 
facilitate tho implementation of those elements which wore standing 
in tlie way of the withdrawal of Pakistan troops from the State. 

44 In my conversations with tho two Governments I could not fail 
to note that while the objective envisaged In Part It- A * namely, 
tho withdrawal of Pakistan troops from the Htaio - won clear enough, 
tho method and machinery to he pursued to this end would ho likely 
to create its own problems. As I envisaged tho situation that 
would obtain after withdrawal of Pakistan troops, I foresaw, as 
provided by tho first UNCIP resolution, an area administered by 
tho local authorities under tho surveillance of tho U.N. Commission, 
or m It had now developed, of tho successor organ, tho U.N. Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan. 

** It should he noted that tho position of this territory is of a 
peculiar nature* Its sovereignty rests with tho State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, but the full exercise of that sovereignty would be 
limited under tho resolution by ( a ) tho surveillance of a U.N. organ, 
and (6) the commitment by India that her forces would remain 
within the cease-fire lino* Furthermore, the dogreo of U.N. concern 
with the administration was left undetermined by tho Commission 
by using the term 4 surveillance.’ Such problems as logistics and 
supply . . . have never boon fully considered. . * 

44 Thus it would appear that the execution of Section A in Part II 
might create more serious difficulties than wore foreseen at the time 
the parties agreed to that clause. The determination as to who are 
the 4 local authorities ' might not b© an easy matter. Whether the 
U.N. Representative would he able to reconstitute the status quo 
which had obtained some ten years ago, would seem to he doubtful. 
I therefore came to the conclusion that prior negotiations with the 
parties on these problems would not only bo essential but imperative. 
Otherwise the evacuated territory might bo left in an unsot tied 
condition, 


44 Since I was aware that the Government of India wore concerned 
about the security of the evacuated territory, and more particularly 
were apprehensive that the Pakistan Army, after its withdrawal, 
might return to the territory, I felt it my duty to give serious con- 
sideration to ways and means to allay this concern. I therefore 
proposed that tho feasibility of placing a U.N. force on the Pakistan 
side of the Pakistan and Kashmir border should be explored. If 
this conception in principle were to meet with approval, agreement 
might he sought from the Pakistan Government for receiving such 
a force, and negotiations might he initiated within tho U.N. on the 
size, composition, and functioning of such a force. 

4 4 Other suggestions worn also discussed informally with the two 
Governments, in view, however, of the urgency of what I con- 
sidered the most immediate requirement of the situation — namely, 
a resumption of direct negotiations under U.N. auspices— I decided 
to make my formal proposal with as little detail as possible . . . 

44 Thus, on tho day of my departure from tho sub -continent on 
Fob 15, 1958, l submitted to tho representatives of both Govern- 
ments the following recommendations : 

44 (1) That they should consider the possibility of a renewed 
declaration in lino with the Jan. 17, 1948 resolution of tho Security 
Council and of Part I of tho Aug. 13, 1948, resolution, under which 
they appeal to their respective pooples to assist in creating and 
maintaining an atmosphere favourable to further negotiations, 
and in which they undertake to refrain from statements and actions 
which would aggravate tho situation. 

44 (2) That they reaffirm that they will respect tho integrity of tho 
coaso-iko lino, and will not cross or seek to cross tho line on tho 
ground or in tho air, thus further assisting in creating a more 
favourable atmosphere for negotiations. 

44 (3) The withdrawal of Pakistan troops from tho State of Jammu 
and Kashmir is provided for in Part II of the Aug. 13, 1948, resolu- 
tion. Pending a final solution, the territory evacuated by the Pakistan 
troops is to be administered by tho local authorities under tho 
survoil lance of tho Commission, Part TI of tins resolution also pro- 
vides for the withdrawal of the hulk of tho Indian forces from the 
Htato in stages to he agreed upon with the Commission. 

44 In an effort to speed tho implementation of these actions pro- 
vided for in Part II, tho U.N. Representative is suggesting that a 
prompt study he undertaken, under ids auspices, of how tho territory 
evacuated by tho Pakistan troops could, ponding a Huai solution, ho 
administered in accordance with tho provisions of the resolution. 
With a view to Increasing the security of tho area to be evacuated, 
the U.N- Representative recommends that consideration be given 
to the possibility of tho stationing of a United Nations Force on tho 
Pakistan side of the Pakistan and Kashmir border, following the 
withdrawal of the Pakistan Army from the State. 

44 (4) If progress is to bo made In the settlement of ilio lndo- 
Pakist-an question, there is need for an early agreement betwoon tho 
two Governments on the interpretation that should ho placed on 
I ‘art HI of the Aug, 13 resolution and those parts of tho Jan. 5 
resolution which provide for a plebiscite. In this connexion tho U.N. 
Representative would call attention to the communique of the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan issued in New Delhi In August 1953, 
which recognized that a plebiscite had boon agreed to arid expressed 
the opinion that a solution should he sought ‘ causing tho least 
disturbance to the life of tho people of tho Htato ’ [see 13102 Al. 

44 The U.N, Representative will bo considering with the two 
Governments the means and timing under which agreement might 
he sought on these questions. 

44 (5) The U.N. Representative, believing that further negotiations 
on tho questions which he has been considering with the Governments 
of India and Pakistan would he useful, and believing that it would 
facilitate progress if those negotiations could be undertaken at the 
highest level, proposes to the Governments that a Prime Ministers' 
conference be held under his auspices In tho early spring. If tho 
latter recommendation would not he agreeable to either or both 
Governments, the U.N. Representative recommends to the parties 
that they keep the general proposal, or any reasonable variation 
thereof, under consideration, and that such a conference ho held at 
the earliest practicable date, 

44 Tho Government of Pakistan agreed to those recommendations 
in principle. They Informed me that they were willing to make a 
renewed declaration as suggested by mo, and that they were prepared 
to reaffirm that they would respect the integrity of the cease -fire 
line. They informed mo further that they were prepared to withdraw 
Pakistan troops from Kashmir simultaneously with the withdrawal 
of the bulk of tho Indian forces from tho State in stages to bo agreed 
upon with the Commission, as provided In Part II of tho Aug. 13, 
1948, resolution. They also agreed with my recommendation that a 
prompt study he undertaken under tho auspices of tho UNCIP of 
how the territory evacuated by tho Pakistan troops could, pending 
a final solution, he administered by the local authorities In accor- 
dance with the provisions of the resolution. 

44 Tho Government of Pakistan also Informed mo that they were 
agreeable to my recommendation to consider tho possibility of the 
stationing of a U.N. force on the Pakistan side of the Pakistan and 
Kashmir border, following the withdrawal of the Pakistan Army 
from the State. In tho matter of the Interpretation that should be 
placed on Part lit of the Aug. 13 resolution, and those parts of the 
Jan. 5, 1949, resolution which provide for a plebiscite, tho Govern- 
ment of Pakistan indicated that they were prepared to abide by 
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the terms of tlie Prime Ministers’ communique of August 1953, 
Finally, the Government of Pakistan agreed to my proposal for a 
conference at Prime Ministers’ level, or any reasonable variation 
thereof, to he hold under my auspices, adding that they hoped that 
this conference would ho hold as soon as possible. 

“ The Government of India declared themselves unable to agree 
to my recommendations. They based their position on the ground 
that my recommendations wore made without regard to the failure 
to implement the Security Council resolution of Jan. 17, 1948, and 
Clauses (b) aud (c) of Part I of tho UNCIP resolution of .Aug. 13, 1948, 
for which they held Pakistan responsible. In their view tho sole onus 
of performance was on Pakistan and tho United Nations, which both 
had the responsibility and the capacity for taking stops towards a 
peaceful approach to the situation, and for making a contribution 
to resolving tho difficulties between India and Pakistan. 

“ While, therefore, the inability of India to accept my recommen- 
dations primarily followed from their contention that my approach 
was not feasible, since in their view it tended to by-pass the imple- 
mentation of what they considered to be the preliminary question, 
they also informed me that they did not look with favour on the 
substance of my recommendations. Thus, they felt that a new 
declaration regarding a peaceful atmosphere and the cease -lire lino 
might donote a displacement of the previous engagements. They 
further contended that such a declaration would imply that Pakistan 
had not violated their previous engagements and that the conse- 
quences of them would thereby stand condoned 

" Tho Government of India could also not soo their way to accept 
the study I had recommended in my third recommendation, as they 
felt that it would tend to by-pass and evade what they considered 
to bo the main issue — namely, the illegal occupation of Indian Union 
territory by Pakistan. In their view that territory was an integral 
and inseparable part of India, and tho recommendation was based 
on a misconception that Jammu and Kashmir wore a no-man’s-land. 
Further, the study, in thoir view, would not be relevant since, 
according to tho UNCIP resolutions and tho assurances given on 
behalf of the Security Council to tho Govommont of India, they 
alone, with the United Nations, were concerned in this matter and 
Pakistan would not seem to have any place whatsoever in those 
arrangements. 

" With regard to the recommendation on tho stationing of a U.N. 
Force on the Pakistan side of tho Kashmir border, tho Govommont 
of India wore taking cognizance of a concern of tho U.N. Repre- 
sentative in this matter which they understood to be conditioned by 
the previous conduct of Pakistan. They would on thoir part, how- 
ever, consider it as highly improper, and indeed an unfriendly act, 
to promote a suggestion which would involve the stationing of 
foreign troops in a neighbouring sovereign State with whom they 
desired nothing but the most friendly relations. Since, however, this 
was a matter for deolaion by the Government of Pakistan in their 
sovereign competence, they would not bo in a position to object to 
this proposal, though they would regret it. 

** With regard to recommendation (4), the Government of India 
informed me that they regretted that they could not enter into any 
such discussions in view of their preliminary objections. 

“ Finally, the Government of India declared themselves unable 
to accept my last recommendation sinco it would, in their view, 
place the aggressor and the aggressed on tho same footing. They 
therefore considered it contrary to the Charter and to all considera- 
tions of international ethics and equity. 

“ I should, however, inform the Council that the Government of 
India, at the same time as they declared themselves unable to aocopt 
my recommendations, also informed me that they have been and 
are anxious to promote and maintain peaceful relations with Pakistan. 
They stated that they firmly hold the view and belief that there 
should be a constructive and peaceful approach to every problem, 
and that they firmly adhered to their determination to pursue 
paths of peace, while placing their faith In the United Nations and 
its Charter. 

" In keeping with this spirit expressed by India, which I know is 
shared by Pakistan, I still express the hop© that the two Governments 
will keep under consideration the proposal for a high-level con- 
ference. I trust that, in their further consideration, they will find it 
possible promptly to make, without prejudice to their respective 
positions on the Kashmir question, preparations for holding . . . such 
a conference at the earliest practicable date, covering questions of 
time, place, auspices and agenda. The agenda . . . might include the 
basic differences which the parties find to stand in the way of a settle- 
ment, and such other matters as the parties might find would con- 
tribute to ‘progress toward the Implementation of the UNCIP 
resolutions of Aug. 13, 1948, and Jan. 5, 1949, and toward a peace- 
ful settlement.’ 

“ However wide the differences and deep the distrust, and however 
bad the situation in the opposite views of each other’s position, no 
situation is completely and for ever beyond the redemptive power of 
the development of reciprocal faith, and the creative interchange of 
views and proposals for a peaceful settlement, as alternatives to the 
deepening differences in an age of unprecedented peril and hope. 
Better than talking at long distances across the sub-continent is, 
on occasion, to talk directly to each other at the highest possible 
level. The holding of well-prepared direct talks with the desire 
to* a settlement is more than talk ; it is an act of potentially 
creative faith which might lead to steps for a fair and peaceful 
settlement.” 


Mr. Nehru’s Statement on U.N. Mediator’s Proposals. - 
Denunciation of “ Anti-Indian ” Campaign in Pakistan. 

India’s attitude to Dr. Urnhnm’s proposals was explained 
by Mr. Nehru in a statement to the Lok Sabha on April 9. 

After saying that the “ farts of life " demanded that India and 
Pakistan must live together co-operatively, Mr. Nehru expressed 
regret at tho strained relations between the two countries. It had 
been argued that once Kashmir and the (Jnnal Waters issues had 
been solved, a good atmosplioro would thereby bo created ; he did 
not think, however, that strained feelings between the two countries 
were due to these issues, but rather that those issues wore tho out- 
come of such feelings. 

After referring to the “ hitter dislike " of India exhibited in 
Pakistan, to the “anti-Indian campaign" waged in tho Pakistani 
press, and to the “ atmosphere of bitterness and cold war " created 
by statements of some Pakistani leaders, Mr, Nehru declared: 

« If that is the basis of their foreign and internal policies, then It 
does not matter what you settle. !f by chance the Kashmir issue 
is out of the conflict, it wilt no doubt have a good effect, but their 
basic policy will continue in some other form." Mr. Nehru went on 
to accuse "noted personalities " in Pakistan of having trained 
people to commit sabotage in Jammu and Kashmir, where at least 
100 bomb outrages had taken place. 

Referring to J)r. Graham's suggestion that India and Pakistan 
should issue a new declaration premising to maintain an atmosphere 
of peace, Mr. Nehru said the Government of India were " perfectly 
prepared" to do so but had drawn Ur. Graham's attention to the 
typo of declarations that had been made In Pakistan. Moreover, 
tho bomb explosions which were taking place In Jammu and Kashmir 
were - he alleged- -organized in Pakistan. 

As regards Dr. Graham's second suggestion that India and 
Pakistan should make a Joint declaration to observe tho Integrity 
of the cease -fire lino, Mr. Nehru said : "I do not know if anybody 
has accused us during these ten years of a breach of the cease-fire 
line . . . We gave our word that we would not take any offensive, 
and we have not done so. On tho other hand you see what l have 
referred to as organized sabotage across tho cease-fire line in 
Kashmir. ..." 

With regard to Dr, Graham’s third suggestion for the withdrawal 
of Pakistani troops from that part of Kashmir now held by them, 
and the stationing of a U.N. force on the Pakistani border of 
Kashmir, Mr. Nehru said : " Obviously Pakistan is an independent 
sovereign Htato and if she wants to have any foreign forces on her 
soil India, cannot say ‘ no ' to it. We cannot prevent It, but on our 
part wo do not like tho idea of a foreign force anywhere ; more 
especially hi this connexion, we did not see any reason why a U.N. 
force should stay in Pakistan on the Kashmir border. It is for 
Pakistan to agree or not to agree." 

With regard to Dr. Graham’s final suggestion that tho Indian 
and Pakistani Prime Ministers should meet under his auspices, 
Mr. Nehru said : " We told Dr. Graham that we are always prepared 
to meet, but that this way of meeting under a third party’s 
presence, even though tho third party may be so eminent a person 
as Dr. Graham —was not a desirable way ... I need not go into it, 
but it is obvious that first of all it would place us in a position of 
equality with that of Pakistan. We have always challenged that 
position. Pakistan is tho aggressor in Kashmir and we are the 
aggrieved party. Mooondly, for the two Prime Ministers to sit with 
him would almost appear as if they would plead with Ur. Graham . . . 
as advocates of a certain cause which they represent. Tills kind of 
approach would not lead to tho problem being considered properly, 
or solved ... If my opinion is asked, I should say that the meeting 
should take place when the omens are favourable and when the 
atmosphere Is helpful, otherwise It Is not likely to do any good." 

Statement by Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, - Attack on India 
and Britain. 

Mr. Firoz Khan Noon had previously made a statement on 
Kashmir in the Pakistan National Assembly on March 8, 

After denouncing India’s " brown colonialism ’* as “ the worst 
the world lias ever known," and declaring that Kashmir was " only 
a beginning towards Indian domination of Asia," Mr, Noon bitterly 
attacked Britain, assorting that she had granted freedom to Ghana, 
Malaya, and other countries only because she could no longer hold 
them " under subjugation " and because she needed their votes to 
strengthen her position in the United Nations, Alleging that India’s 
armed strength was four to five times greater than Pakistan’s, he 
said that Britain had recently sold India 73 Canberra bombers, 
300 Centurion tanks, and 178 Hunter fighters. " Are we such tools 
as to sit hero and believe that England is supplying these arms to 
India to fight against China ? " he asked. " They [the British 1 have 
said that we can buy too. We, being a poor country, cannot afford 
to go on buying arms. They just mean to create rivalry. If we fall 
a proy to the spirit of rivalry, the result will be that we shall be 
doing nothing except pouring our money into thoir factories ... If 
this is tho attitude of the British under a Conservative Govern- 
ment, God help us if a Labour Government comes into power, 
because their leader has said already that Kashmir belongs to India 
and that they are neutral. They hope to come into power at the 
next election, and then, if we even say that we will walk out of the 
Commonwealth, they will kick us out and embrace India . * . 

“ America has given us arms and aid. We are grateful to them. 
But I hear rumblings that from 1959 they will probably want to 
stop our military aid. I am sure that If they do that it wifi be under 
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pressure from India. If they do that, it will be time for us to 
reconsider the situation. 1 can tell the world this— that if our people 
find that their freedom is in jeopardy and is threatened by India, 
they will break ad pilots in the world in order to save their freedom, 
and will shake hands with the people of whom they have made 
enemies for the sake of others . . . Wo are taxing ourselves now, 
we will tax ourselves more. Wo will prefer guns to butter, but 
we will keep our froodom . , . Even if we have to spend half our 
foreign exchange on paying for armaments to defend our freedom, 
we will do so.” 

After alleging that “ under Hindu domination there can be no 
freedom for anyone, lot alone Moslems,” Mr. Noon accused the 
Kashmir Government of starting a “ reign of terror ” with the Indian 
Government's encouragement. “ If the democracies of Europe and 
America do not solve the problem of the froodom of Kashmir to the 
satisfaction of the Kashmiri people,” ho declared, ** the only solution 
for the Kashmiris will bo to walk into the Communist camp. Some 
of the European countries have got the impression that no Moslem 
will outer the Communist camp. I can toll the world today that the 
Moslems wiU enter the Communist camp rather than remain under 
Hindu domination , . , Then God help Mr. Nehru, and God help those 
who are against Communism . . . 

Mr, Noon concluded : ” All that I say now to my friends is to he 
patient in Kashmir as well as here, because Dr. Graham is dealing 
with the Kashmir case and I have not lost hope yet. If Dr. Graham 
fails to solve the problem by April, then the nation will have to 
revise its whole policy. T toll yon now that wo must gird up our 
loins, economize, save money, tax ourselves, and build up our 
defence forces. ...” 

In a further statement on April 15, in reply to Mr. Nehru’s 
Lok Sahha speech, Mr. Firoz Khan Noon offered to sign a 
“ no-war ” declaration with India provided that India agreed 
to settle all outstanding issues between the Uvo countries by 
negotiation, mediation, or, if necessary, arbitration. 

** It is well known,” Mr. Noon said, ” that cross-currents of hatred 
between India and Pakistan arc primarily due to the repudiation by 
India of all her international obligations and commitments in respect 
of the Kashmir dispute, and the manner in which the Canal Waters 
dispute has been allowed to develop. I am euro the two countries 
could settle down to a state of perpetual friendship if only India 
would agree to a settlement of the Kashmir and Canal Waters 
disputes in accordance with the accepted universal standards of 
Justice. I hope sincerely that Mr. Nelxru will realize that It is the 
existence of those disputes alone which is forcing the two countries 
to waste their wealth in an armaments race . . . Our hand of friend- 
ship wiU always bo extended, and it is for India to reciprocate the 
gesture. Let us live in peace and not make ourselves the laughing- 
stock of the world.” 

Political Activities of Sheikh Abdullah. 

Following his release from prison on Jan. 8, Sheikh Abdullah 
(the former Premier of Kashmir) confined his political activities 
lo addressing prayer meetings inside mosques, and did not 
associate himself with any political party. 

In his speeches and press statements ho consistently reaffirmed 
his demand for a plebiscite which would enable Kashmir to choose 
between accession to India or Pakistan and independence ; main- 
tained that the people of Kashmir wore not bound by tho Consti- 
tuent Assembly's decisions, because that body had lost its repre- 
sentative oliaraoter when ho was arrested in 1953 ; accused Mr. 
Nehru and the Indian Government of being under tho influence of 
Hindu communallsts ; and attributed his arrest to the Indian 
loaders' ” communal bias.” Particular offence was caused in 
India by a speech in which Sheikh Abdullah declared that those 
who did not support Kashmir's right to self-determination wore 
” out enemies, though they bo our neighbours,” whilst those who 
did, ” be they in the East or West, are our Wends.” 

The Prime Minister of Kashmir, Bakshi Glmlam Mohammed, 
said on Feb. 2 that Sheikh Abdullah’s speeches had fully 
justified his arrest in 1958. It was possible that lie had a 
following of 10,000 to 20,000 people, but the other 5,000,000 
Kashmiris were “ solidly behind the National Conference.” 
Sheikh Abdullah had been given the fullest freedom of speech 
since his release, but if the security of Kashmir was endangered 
the Government would deal with the situation u witli an 
iron hand.” 

Sheikh Abdullah sent a letter to Mr. Nehru on April 18 
asking him to grant Kashmir the right of self-determination, 
otherwise “ the conscience of the world will force India to 
yield to our demand.” 

Bomb Explosions in Kashmir. - Indian Allegations of 
Pakistani Complicity. 

A series of bomb explosions occurred in Kashmir from 
June 18, 1957, onwards, and were attributed by the Indian 
Government to Pakistani agents allegedly working in collabor- 
ation with the Kashmir Political Conference (a pro-Pakistam 
organization) and the Plebiscite Front (the organization of 
Sheikh Abdullah’s followers). Mr. Nehru stated on Feb. 19, 
1958, that 88 explosions had occurred in Kashmir in which 
six people had been killed and 17 injured. 


In an earlier statement on Sept. 13, 1957, Mr. Nehru had mentioned 
explosions up to Sept. 8 and had stated that from various sources, 
including statements of people arrested, it was clear that the explosive 
devices had come from Pakistani sources across the cease -fire line. 
Ho said that some of the devices employed had been complicated and 
had borne Army markings ; they could not have been made locally 
and could only have come from Army stocks. lie also alleged that 
bombs had been placed m mosques and temples, apparently in order 
to cause communal disturbances. 

The Kashmir Prime Minister stated on March 3 that 71 
persons had been arrested during the preceding 12 months on 
charges of being Pakistani agents, and 21 for being in possession 
of bombs and other explosive material. 

The Mangla Dam Controversy. 

Another controversy between India and Pakistan arose over 
the Mangla Dam project, which provides for the building in 
the Pakistan-held part of Kashmir of (a) a dam almost two 
miles wide and 800 feet high on the River Jhelum, above the 
Upper Jhelum Canal ; (b) a power station to supply power 
for the exploitation of bauxite deposits ; and ( c ) a reservoir 
covering an area of 100 square miles. The project, which will 
cost about Rs. 1,000,000,000, will also enable an additional 
0,000,000 acre-feet of water per year to be transferred through 
the Upper Jhelum Canal to the Chenab River for irrigation 
purposes in West Pakistan. 

The *' Amd Kashmir ” Government announced on Juno 25, 1957, 
that it had issued the necessary notification for tho acquisition of land 
in tho Mirpur area for constructing tho reservoir, which would affect 
about 122 villages with a total area of about 42,000 acres. Sardar 
Ibrahim Klmn, Prosidont of tho ** Azad Kashmir ” Government, said 
on Aug. 22 that as a first stop towards tho construction of the dam, 
tho town of Mirpur would he demolished and tho displaced popula- 
tion rehabilitated in West Pakistan within four years. According 
to reports in the Pakistani Press, about 100,000 people were expected 
to bo affected by the scheme. 

A letter protesting against the Mangla Dam project was 
sent to the Security Council on Aug. 21 by the permanent 
Indian representative at the U.N., Mr. Arthur Lull. 

The Indian letter described the project as ** a further instance of 
consolidation by the Government of Pakistan of their authority 
over the Indian territory of Jammu and Kashmir which they con- 
tinue to occupy by force,” and as Involving “ exploitation of the 
resources of the territory to the disadvantage of the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir and for the benefit of the people of Pakistan.” It was 
asserted that tho project constituted a violation of (1) tho Security 
Council's resolution of Jan. 17, 1948, which called upon India and 
Pakistan to ” refrain from making any statements and from doing 
or causing to he dono or permitting any acts which might aggravate 
the situation ” ; (2) assurances given to the Indian Prime Minister 
by tho chairman of the U N. Commission for India and Pakistan 
(TT.N.O.I.P.) that 44 tho Pakistani Government will not be allowed 
to consolidate their position In a territory they had unlawfully 
occupied (3) tho U.N.O.T.P. resolution of Aug. 13, 1948, under 
which *' Pakistani troops are required to vacato tho territory unlaw- 
fully occupied by them ” ; and (4) the U.N O.I.P. resolution of 
Jim. 5, 1949. Mr. Lall did not call for any action by the Soourity 
Council, but asked that his letter should ho brought to tho notice 
of Its members. 

Pakistan’s permanent representative at the U.N., Mr. 
Ghulam Ahmed, replied to Mr. Lall on Oct. 8 in a letter to the 
president of the Security Council. 

The Pakistani reply stated that the projeot, which was being 
executed oo -operatively by the Government of Pakistan and the 
” Azad Kashmir” authorities, would greatly improve tho economy 
of “ Azad Kashmir ” by providing irrigation and hydro -electric 
facilities, and would in no way adversely affect any oxlsting 
intorest. After referring to the building of new roads and bridges 
on the Indian side of the cease-fire line and to the construction of 
the Banihal tunnel, which had opened a now lino of communication 
between India and Kashmir, Mr. Ahmed declared that "if the above 
measures carried out by the Government of India in Indian-liold 
Kashmir cannot be deemed to aggravate the situation in terms of 
the resolution of Jan. 17, 1948, my Government fails to understand 
how a development measure undertaken in the ' Azad Kashmir * 
area can he described as a violation of the resolution.” 

The Government of Pakistan had previously signed an 
agreement with a British firm-— Messrs. Binnie, Deacon and 
Gourley — to act as consultant engineers on the Mangla Dam 
project. Another British firm, Messrs. Preece, Cardew and 
Rider, was to act as electrical engineers, and an American 
firm, Messrs. Harza Engineering Co., as civil engineers. A 
second letter protesting against this agreement was sent by 
Mr. Lall to the president of the Security Council on Jan. 20, 
1958. 

Mr. Nehru stated on Feb. 18 that tho Indian Government had 
informed the British and U.S. Ambassadors of its " distress ” that 
engineering firms of permanent member -countries of the Security 
Council should become parties to a contract which, he alleged, was 
In 44 direct violation of the resolutions of the Security Council and 
the U.N.C.I.P.” 
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Integration of Indian and Kashmiri Public Services and Finances, 

The Indian Home Minister, Pandit Pant, announced in 
the Bajya Sabha on Feb. 17, 1058, that the Kashmir Public 
Service would shortly be integrated with that in the rest of 
India, and that the Comptroller and Auditor-General would 
be in charge of the accounts of Kashmir, over which he had 
previously had no control. An Order by President Prasad 
extending the jurisdiction of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India to Kashmir was published iri Srinagar on 
March 28, thus completing the process of the State’s hnancial 
integration with India and enabling Kashmir to be treated 
on a par with other Indian States in its financial relations with 
the Union concerning its share of Central taxes and grants- 
in-aid. 

Re-election of Kashmir Head of State. 

Yuvraj Karan Singh, son of the former Maharaja, was 
re-elected Sadar-i-Hiyasat for the next five years by the 
Kashmir State Assembly on Nov. 4, 1957, without opposition. 
(Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ Offices, London - 
The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras) 

(Frev. rep, Kashmir Dispute, 15921 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Denunciation of SEATO. - 
Proposal for Asian Collective Peace Pact. 

A lengthy denunciation of the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organization was made by the Tass Agency on March 8, 
shortly before the opening of the annual meeting of the SEATO 
Council in Manila — see 10131 A. [A similar denunciation 
of the Baghdad Pact Organization was made by Tass shortly 
before the recent Ankara meeting of the Baghdad Pact 
Council : see 10025 B, 10023 A.| The Tass attack on SEATO 
was coupled with a proposal for a “ collective peace pact in 
Asia.” 

The Tass statement alleged that the 44 Colonial Powers ” wore 
44 using the SEATO bloc in their attempts to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the South-East Asian countries, so as to retain their 
economic and political positions in the area and to keep tho peoples 
of these countries in a state of dependence.” It went on : 

44 Seeking to camouflage this interference, tho SEATO ieadors 
intend to use tho Manila session to elaborate plans for combating 
so-called subversive activities in South-East Asia. It is well known, 
however, that what the ruling circles of the U.S.A. and other SEATO 
countries usually mean by 4 subversive activities 4 is the national 
liberation movement of the pooploa of tho South-East Asian countries, 
and the struggle of these peoples against tho remnants of Colonial 
repression and for the consolidation of national independence . . . 
To bring pressure to bear on the South-East Asian countries, 
extensive use is also made of Joint and regional military manoeuvres 
of SEATO armed forces/’ 

After saying that any discussion of the Indonesian situation by 
SEATO 44 cannot be regnrdod otherwise than as gross interference 
in that country’s affairs/’ the statement alleged that such inter- 
ference was also the purpose of SEATO naval exorcises held close 
to the Indonesian archipelago. It was further alleged that a number 
of SEATO countries were rendering tho Sumatran rebels direct 
assistance in arms and money, and that 44 the Colonial Powers 
belonging to SEATO were using as their military base a part of 
Indonesian territory, West Irian, which is unlawfully hold by the 
Netherlands/* 

The statement went on to assert that the Manila meeting would 
14 consider strategic plans which the Colonial Powers intend to push 
through with a view to stationing nuclear and rocket weapons on the 
territories of certain Asian countries.” After referring to tho 44 dire 
consequences of preparations for a nuclear missile war in Asia ” it 
continued : 

44 The efforts of the imperialist States to strengthen SEATO, 
primarily In military respects, are connected with the U.S.A.’s 
attempt to extend its network of overseas military bases. Tho 
aggressive circles of the West thereby wish to turn tho territories of 
the Asian SEATO members Into places d’armes which would certainly 
become targets for retaliation against tho aggressor . . . Tho danger 
of a nuclear war in Asia is all the greater since the American units 
in South Korea and Taiwan [Formosa] already have rookets with 
nuclear warheads at their disposal, and aircraft of the U.S. Strategic 
Air Force are making patrol flights in those parts of Asia with 
hydrogen bombs aboard. 

44 AH peace-loving peoples cannot fail to be soriously alarmed by 
the Western plans to use the SEATO Council session in Manila for 
the actual merging of the three aggressive blocs — NATO, the 
Baghdad Pact, and SEATO . . . Implementation of these schemes 
would signify the final turning of SEATO into an adjunct of the 
principal aggressive bloc — NATO. Whereas the SEATO pact 
stipulates that joint actions by its members call for preliminary 
consultations, the lining-up of SEATO and the Baghdad Pact with 
NATO would give the United States an opportunity to extend 
automatically the commitments of the North Atlantic bloc countries 
to the SEATO members ...” 

After describing Western promises of economic aid to Asian 
countries as 44 empty,” and alleging that they were 44 chiefly directed 
at stepping-up the militarization of Pakistan, Siam, and the 
Philippines,” the statement went on : 44 The Soviet Union believes 


that a radical improvement in tho international situation , . . should 
be sought in tho creation of a system of collective security in Europe 
and Asia . , , Tho conclusion of a collective poaoo pact in Asia would 
be an important step in this direction. 

44 Groat significance is attached In tho Soviet Union to tho move- 
ment which has started in Asia against the deployment of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons on that continent ... In full conformity with 
the aspirations of the Eastern peoples, all the' countries of Asia can 
and must set up a peace zone whore there would bo no place for 
nuclear or rocket weapons ...” 

The Soviet denunciation of SEATO ns an “ aggressive ” 
organization, coupled with the proposal for a peace pact and a 
nuclear-free zone in Asia, were described as mere propaganda 
by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (U.K. Foreign Secretary), Mr. Walter 
Nasii (Prime Minister of New Zealand), Mr. Richard Casey 
(Australian Minister of External Affairs) and Seller Serrano 
(Philippine Foreign Secretary) in statements issued in Manila 
on Marcli 1). Mr. Casey said that the timing of the Tass state- 
ment “ brands it quite clearly,” while the British delegation 
recalled that the Soviet Union had issued a similar propagan- 
dist statement on the eve of the recent Ankara meeting of 
the Baghdad Pact Council. 

Seiler Serrano said that the Tass statement indicated that 
Russia feared SEATO, which had become an effective instru- 
ment in the area’s struggle against Communism ; he added 
that the Philippines would make every effort to bring about 
close co-ordination between SEATO, NATO, and the Baghdad 
Pact, and would support any measure which might strengthen 
those organizations. - (Soviet Embassy Press Department, 
London - Times - Daily Telegraph) (Frev. rep. SEATO 
16131 A ; Soviet Attack on Baghdad Pact, 16025 B.) 

B. INDIA - NORTH VIETNAM, — President Ho 
Chi-minh’s Visit to Delhi. - Discussions with Mr. Nehru. 
- Proposals for Reunification of Vietnam. 

President JIo Chi-minh of North Vietnam visited India 
from Feb. 5-14 as the guest of the Government. During his 
stay in Delhi lie had conversations with Mr. Nehru, and 
subsequently visited Bombay, Bangalore, and Calcutta, the 
Bhakra Dam, and industrial centres and community develop- 
ment projects before returning to Hanoi. 

A Joint communique issued on Fob. t‘2 stated that President 
11 o Chi mirth and Mr. Nehru had roafilrmed their faith In the 44 five 
principles of peaceful no -existence” and had “expressed the hope that 
a high -level meeting would be hold at an early date to consider ways 
of ending nuclear tests, achieving progressive disarmament, and 
lessening world tensions.” 

Tho communique continued : 44 Tho President expressed his 

appreciation of tho valuable contribution made by tho International 
Supervisory Commission, and by India ru» tho chairman country, 
for the fulfilment of the purposes and pro visions of the Geneva 
Agreements . . , The President arul the Prime Minister roafilrmed 
the hope expressed at Genova In 3 955 that 4 the International 
Supervisory Commission will persevere In their efforts to maintain 
and strengthen peace In Vietnam on tho basis of the fulfilment of 
the Geneva Agreements . . . with a view to reunification of tho 
country through free, nation-wide elections under the supervision 
of tho International Commission/ Tn this connexion they stressed 
tho need for promoting mutual understanding between tho two 
Governments in Vietnam in accordance with tho purposes and 
provisions of the Geneva Agreements . . . They were confident that 
tho personal contacts established will furtlug strengthen the friendly 
relations between their two countries and people* ...” 

Addressing the Indian Council of World Affairs on Feb. 7, 
President Ho Chi-minh advocated discussions between the 
Governments of North and South Vietnam in preparation for 
the holding of free elections on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot, under the supervision of the International 
Commission. The single Parliament thus elected should choose 
a national coalition government, and the two armies should 
be gradually merged. “Pending reunification,” he stated, 

the parties arid people’s organizations which support peace, 
unity, independence, and democracy must be granted legal 
status ; normal economic, cultural, and social relations 
established ; and free communication between the two zones 
guaranteed.”-— (The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High 
Commissioner’s Office, London * The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 15896 C 5 14x72 A.) 

C. DIAMONDS. — World Sales in 1957. 

Sales of diamonds effected through the Central Selling 
Organization on behalf of South African and other producers 
reached the record figure of £70,772,112 in 1957, of which 
£ 52 , 818,090 came from the sale of gems and £23,954,010 from 
the sale of industrial diamonds. Total diamond soles in 1950 
had amounted to £74,540,010. The Organization handles an 
estimated 95 per cent of world diamond production. 
(Financial Times) (P rev . rep. X5289 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — * Coal Industry. - Economy 
Measures to counteract Accumulation of Stocks, - Suspen- 
sion of Saturday Working. - Measures against Persistent 
Absenteeism. - Production Statistics. 

The rapidly worsening position of the coalmining industry, 
evidenced by mounting financial losses, decreasing consumption, 
and - -for the first time since the war— excessive accumulation of 
stocks, aroused much concern in recent weeks on the part both 
of the Nat ional Coal Board and the National Union of Mine- 
workers. On March 11) the N.C.B. announced that, in view of 
the need for further economies, it proposed (1) to suspend 
Saturday morning working after April 1)0 ; (2) to suspend 
recruitment of miners, except in a few special pits ; (8) to 
close down a further number of uneconomic pits ; (4) to 
introduce compulsory retirement for miners at the age of 05. 

The proposals wore discussed between the N.C.B. and the N.TT.M. 
executive on March 25, Sir James Bowman (chairman of the N.C.B.) 
explained that, largely as a result of decreased productivity and 
higher absenteeism, deep -ruined coal had cost Os. more a ton to 
produce in January 1058 than In January 1057 ; as a result, British 
coal was being underout by Polish and American coal abroad and 
by oil fuel at homo. The N.U.M,, on the other hand, proposed 
through its president, Mr. Ernest Jones : (a) that opencast mining 
should be gradually ended and that existing contracts should not ho 
renewed when they expired ; (b) that the N.C.B. and the union 
should Jointly ask the Government to restrict imports of fuel oil 
into Britain. With regard to (a) Mr, Jones argued that it had always 
been understood that opencast production should bo considered ns 
a ” cushion against unemployment ” and bo discontinued or cur- 
tailed when any threat to miners' employment arose. In respect of 
(b) he explained that the N.U.M. was deeply concerned at the 
stepping-up of oil imports in recent years and at the place oil now 
occupied in the national economy. 

To these arguments, Kir James Bowman replied (a) that to abandon 
or reduce opencast working (which had recently yielded profits of up 
to 17s. a ton) would only worsen the Board's financial position and 
add to its difficulties ; (b) that the N.C.B. could not reasonably ask 
the Government to cut oil imports unless Jt was in a position to offer 
coal at competitive prices. lie added that the number of uneconomic 
pits to be closed would be few, and that they would bo selected from 
mines with the worst records for productivity and attendance. 

The N.U.M. executive thereupon agreed to reconsider the Board’s 
proposals, and on April 1 announced that ” in view of the industry’s 
critical financial position ” it felt that it must ask miners' acceptance 
of most of them ; a policy statement to this effect would be placed 
before a special delegate conference from the coalfields on April 1 1, 
The statement added (l) that the executive proposed to examine 
carefully the N.O.B/s proposals with regard to uneconomic tilts, 
to make sure that they did not cause local unemployment ; (2) that 
it was convinced of the necessity for a out in oil imports and, If 
necessary, would put its case before the Minister of Bower without 
the co-operation of the N.G.B. 

On March 4 the Yorkshire area council of the N.U.M., repre- 
senting 188,000 miners at 108 pits, had resolved to end Saturday 
working when the present, agreement expired on April 80. The 
decision, resulting from the council’* u growing alarm ” at the 
rise in coal stocks, was expected to result in a loss of about 
12,000,000 tons of coal a year. Subsequently miners in the 
Scottish arid South Wales areas also decided to end Saturday 
working. 

Other recent developments in connexion with the coalmining 
industry arc summarized below : 

Quarterly Statistics. The following table shows the average weekly 
rate of coal production and consumption, and of manpower, output, 
and absenteeism in the tot quarter of 1958 : 

Haloablo Plus Total Inland Exports 

Mined Coal Open- Pro- Con- and 

Produced east duotion sumption Bunkers t 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

January* . . 4, (MM, 020 234,860 4,329,480 4,507,000 114,000 

February . . 4,200,050 234,025 4,500,075 4,712,500 107,500 

March . . 4,355,675 278,475 4,634,150 4,007,000 81,000 

No. of shifts Por- 

Wage-oaraors worked Output per oontage 
on colliery at per manshift of 

books coal- wage- at over- absentee- 
faoo earner coal-face all ism 

Tons Tons 

January* 711,200 278,340 4,33 3.334 1.172 13.84 

February 712,000 270,975 4,87 3.470 1,245 10.60 

March 709,050 276,025 4.79 3.499 1.255 14.84 

♦Average of five weeks, tlncludlng fishing vessels but excluding 
coastwise bunkers. 

New Price Structure for Industrial Coal. In order to encourage 
Industrial users of larger grades of coal to substitute smaller sixes 
wherever possible, the N.C.B. introduced a new price structure 
from March 17 under which pithead prices of large coal were increased 
by up to 5a. a ton and prices of small coal reduced by up to 3s. 

Dismissals for Absenteeism. Mr. Edwin Hall, Lancashire area 
secretary of the N.U.M., announced on Jan. 20 that, in order to 
combat the high incidence of absenteeism In the Lancashire area, 


the North-Western Division of the N.C.B. and the union had agreed 
to set tip a system of ” attendance committees ” at each of the 
7 1 pits in the area. Mon reported by those committees for ** persis- 
tently failing to work a full five-day week ” would bo dismissed 
and would receive no protection of any sort from the union. 

Similar steps against absenteeism wore announced by the West 
Midland Divisional Goal Board on Feb. 21. They included the 
drawing-up by colliery managements of lists of the worst offenders, 
and the issue by the Board of ** warnings of dismissal,” effective 
unless improvement was shown within three months. 

Tiie National Coal Board rejected on Jan. 15 a claim 
submitted by the National Union of Mine workers for a reduction 
in the hours of surface workers (numbering about 385,000) from 
42 weekly to 40, as well as for a general sick-pay scheme for all 
miners. The N.U.M. thereupon resolved (1) to refer the claim 
to the National Reference Tribunal for arbitration ; (2) to put 
forward a chum for a weekly increase of 10s. for surface workers 
(raising their basic minimum wage to £9 weekly, and estimated 
to cost £11,000,000 in a full year). This claim, however, was 
also rejected outright, whereupon the N.U.M. decided to 
submit it to the National Reference Tribunal for arbitral ion. 
(Ministry of Power - Times - Daily Telegraph) (15960 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES, — Launching of Third Earth 
Satellite (Explorer III), 

The third American earth satellite, Explorer III, was 
successfully launched into orbit by the U.S. Army at Cape 
Canaveral on March 20. Launched by the Army’s Jupiter- C 
missile, it reached orbital velocity of slightly more than 
18.000 m.p.h. 7$ minutes after leaving the ground, and 
completed its first orbit of the earth in about 121 minutes. 

Explorer HI Is a 31 -lb. tube with a length of 80 inches and a 
diameter of six inches "--virtually a “ twin ” of Explorer 1 launched 
on Jan. 31 [see 15993 Al. Like the latter, it. is a four-stage rocket, 
the last stage remaining attached to the satellite and moving with it 
through space. The ohlof innovation in Explorer UI, compared with 
Explorer I, is that it contains a now device for recording and trans- 
mitting information on cosmic rays, inner and outer temperatures, 
etc. This device, a magnetic tape -record or, was described by the 
New York Times as ” no bigger than a pack of cigarettes ” ; it was 
stated that It was ** designed to provide data In chunks five times 
ns largo ns provided by oosmle-ray recorders in Explorer I ” and was 
** able to play back two hours’ worth of Information in a more six 
seconds.” The instrument was designed by a graduate student at 
the University of Iowa — Mr. George F. Ludwig, an ox-pilot. The 
two transmitters in Explorer I and Explorer III are identical, one 
being a 00 -milliwatt transmitter using a frequency of 108,03 mega- 
cycles and the other a 10-mIUlwatt transmitter on 108 megacycles. 

It was officially staled after the launching that the life of Explorer III 
was expected to bo ” rather short ” owing to an ” apparent deviation 
from the planned orbit,” [It was explained that In the final stage 
it had directed itsolf too far from the horizontal, resulting in an 
orbit considerably closer to the earth than originally planned.! 
Although Dr. von Braun at first estimated H>s life at not more than 
two weeks, the Naval Research Laboratory in Washington said on 
March 23 that latest calculations indicated ** a life expectancy of 
from four to six months,” The laboratory said that Explorer III 
was orbiting the earth in 115.7 minutes, with an apogoo (farthest 
point from U 10 earth) of 1,738 miles and a perigee (nearest approach 
to the earth) of 110 miles. Explorer I is orbiting the earth In 118 
minutes, with an apogee of 1,800 miles and a perigee of 187 miles. 

As the Russian Sputnik II went out of existence on April 14 
(see 10180 B), all three satellites xit present orbiting the 
earth are American— Explorer I , launched on Jan. 81, 
Vanguard /, launched on March 17, and Explorer JTJf, launched 
on March 20. As stated in 10080 C, the attempt to launch 
Explorer II was unsuccessfuL—(New York Times) 

(Prcv. rep. 16080 C 5 15993 A.) 

C. SOVIET UNION. — Reduction of Working Day. 

A joint statement was issued on April 21 by the central 
committee of the Soviet Communist Party, the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R., and the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions announcing that the working day would be 
reduced to seven hours in heavy industry generally and to 
six hours for underground workers in the coal and iron-ore 
industries. After stating that a steady rise in labour produc- 
tivity had made these measures possible, it was announced 
(1) that the six-hour day had already been introduced in the 
Donets and Lvov-Volhynia coal basins ; (2) that the intro- 
duction of the seven- or six-hour day in the coalmining, iron 
and steel, coke, chemical, and metallurgical industries was 
“ nearing completion ” ; (3) that it would be possible during 
1958 and 1959 “ to go over to a shorter working day in all 
branches of heavy industry and to start introducing the 
seven-hour day in other branches of the national economy ” ; 
and (4) that the wages of lower-paid workers would be raised 
“ to reduce the gap between maximum and minimum wages,” 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prcv. rep. 15086 A % 14879 B.) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA. — The Johannesburg 4S Treason 
Trial.” - Preliminary Hearings. - African National 
Congress banned in Native Reserves. 

The Special Branch of the South African police carried out a 
series of raids throughout the country at dawn on Dec. 5, 1950, 
during which they arrested 140 prominent opponents of the 
Government’s apartheid policy on charges of treason, searched 
their houses and the offices of the political organizations with 
which they were associated, and seized numerous documents ; 
16 more persons were subsequently arrested on similar charges. 
All the accused were granted bail on Dec. 20, on condition that 
they did not attend public gatherings and reported to the 
police every week. 

Among the 156 arrested persons (comprising 103 Africans, 
23 Europeans, 22 Indians, and eight Coloureds) were Mr. L. B. 
Lee-Warden, M.P., the British-born Natives’ Representative 
for Cape Western ; Mr. Fred Cameson, a former member of 
the Cape Provincial Congress ; Professor Z. K. Mathews, acting 
principal of Fort Hare University College ; the Rev. I). 0. 
Thompson, a Methodist minister, and chairman of the South 
African Peace Council ; Mr. A. J. Luthuli, Mr. Oliver Temlm, 
and Mr. Walter Sisula, president-general, general secretary, and 
a former secretary of the African National Congress respectively ; 
Mr. Moses Kofcane, formerly secretary-general of the Com- 
munist Party ; Dr. II. M. Moosa, formerly secretary of the 
South African Indian Congress ; Mr. E. P. Morctselc, secretary 
of the Congress of Democrats ; Mr. L, Levy and Mr. L. Mussina, 
president and general secretary respectively of the Congress of 
Trade Unions ; Mr. Jack Hodgson, formerly secretary of the 
Springbok Legion, an ex-servicemen’s organization ; and Mrs. 
Helen Joseph, secretary of the Federation of South African 
Women. Two of tlic lawyers who had been briefed for the 
defence, Mr. D. Nokwe (the only practising African barrister in 
the Transvaal) and Mr. J. Slovo, were arrested on Dec. 13, 1950. 

The preliminary hearing of the charges against the accused 
opened in Johannesburg on Dec. 19, 1956, before the Chief 
Magistrate of Bloemfontein, Mr. F. C. A. Weasel, and were not 
concluded until Jan. 30, 1958. During the first three days of 
the hearing large crowds of Africans assembled outside the 
court, and on Dec. 20 four Europeans and 18 Africans were 
injured when the police made baton charges and opened Ore on 
the demonstrators. 

The formal charges against the accused— which were read for 
the first time when the Crown concluded its case on Jan. 21, 
1958 — alleged that they were guilty of high treason, or alterna- 
tively of contravening the Suppression of Communism Act, and 
that between Jan. 1, 1952, and Nov. 80, 1956, they u did 
wrongfully and unlawfully and with hostile definition against 
H.M. the Queen and her Government in the Union of South 
Africa disturb, impair, or endanger the existence or security of 
the said Government by committing hostile acts or by inciting 
or instigating members of the public to commit hostile acts.” 

The 44 hostile acts ” were listed as follows : (l) organizing 1 or 
taking part in campaigns against tho Native Resettlement Act, 
the Bantu Education Act, the Group Areas Act, the Bantu Authori- 
ties Act, tho Natives (Abolition of Passes and Co-ordination of 
Documents) Act, the Public Safety Act, and other existing laws ; 
(2) conspiring to overthrow the Government by extra-parliamentary, 
unconstitutional, illegal, and violent means ; (3) convening a 

** Congress of the People ” at Johannesburg on June 25-20, 1955 ; 
(4) adopting a " Freedom Charter ” at that meeting ; ( 5 ) advocating 
the establishment of a Communistic State ; (C) inciting members 
of the public to commit acts of violence against the polico and 
Europeans ,* (7) spreading feelings of hostility between Europeans 
and non-Europeans ; (8) making speeches and distributing docxi- 
ments to stir up discontent, promote disturbances, and further the 
aim of changing tho form of government ; and (9) recruiting 
“ freedom volunteers ” to assist in the implementation of the “ Free- 
dom Charter,” The alternative charges were of performing acts 
"calculated to further the achievement of any of the objects of 
Communism,” and of advocating " the achievement of any of the 
objects of Communism or any aot or omission which is calculated to 
further the achievement of any snch objects.” 

Mx. J. C. van Niekerk, Q.C., led for the prosecution and 
Mr. Y. C. Berrange, Q.C., for the defence. 

M*. J. C. van Niekerk, opening the case for the prosecution on 
Dec. 20, 1956, Said that ” the basis of the high treason charge will 
be incitement and preparation for the overthrowing of the existing 
State by revolutionary methods and the establishment of a so-called 
people’s democracy on the pattern of the East European Communist 
satellite States and China.” The accused were known to he actively 
connected with associations grouped as the “ National Liberation 
Movement,” and plans had been made for co-ordination of these 
various multi-racial organizations to work for the 44 Freedom 
At a meeting of the South African Indian Congress in 
Ju^ 1954, the formation of a "world democratic freedom front ” 
to fight for ” freedom of the oppressed peoples ” had been discussed. 
Evidence would show that the South African Peace Council was the 


mouthpiece of Communism in South Africa and a distributor of 
Communist literature and propaganda to all the other organizations 
involved, and that members of the Peace Council were also members 
of those organizations, including the African National ( ’engross, the 
South African Indian Congress, and the Congress of Democrats, 

Tho *• Freedom Charter,” Mr. van Niekerk continued, proposed 
that the ownership of the mines and other industries should he taken 
over by ” people’s committees,” that the workers should take over 
the factories, and that the people should control the banks. A call 
had been Issued for ” freedom volunteers,” who took an oath to 
" fight apartheid *’ and to ” die fighting.” Ah evidence of revolu- 
tionary activities, he referred to the resistance to the Nophtatown 
evictions in 1955 (see 14246 AJ and to a boycott of bus services by 
the African community at Eva ton (near Johannesburg); Mr. van 
Niekerk also quoted statements by the accused that "minority rule ” 
should he replaced by "more democratic ” forms of government and 
that it was now tins' for tho 44 people of South Africa” to govern tho 
country. He laid particular emphasis on a bulletin alleged to have 
been issued by the Congress of Democrats in 1950, which declared 
that " the Congress must have money to buy machine-guns to 
fight with.” 

Mr. V. C. Berrange, for the defence, said on Jan, 9, 1957, that the 
accused would ask the court to hold that they were the victims of 
" political kite "flying,” and that the prosecution was ” testing the 
political breezes to ascertain how far the' originators can go in their 
endeavours to slide free speech and criticism of the policies of the 
Government.” Tho accused persons constituted a cross-section of 
tho population ; among them were M.P.s, priests, lawyers, Journa- 
lists, students, clerical workers, and labourers. ” They come of all 
races,” he contined, " hut all of them hold one thing in common. In 
spite of the fact that they have different political affiliations a, 
belief in the brotherhood of man ...” 

Mr. Borrango wont on to say that many months ago the Minister 
of Justice, in a debate in the House of Assembly, had been prophe- 
sying the arrest of 200 persons on charges of treason, Mr. Borrange 
continued: "Tho defence will seek to show that the preparations 
for the fulfilment of this prophecy had been made oven before that by 
tho security police. We shall show that as a prelude for these 
proceedings, and for the purpose of creating favourable conditions, 
tho security police set out deliberately to create a fantastic atmos- 
phere of treason around everything that tho accused have worked 
for. They did this by endeavouring to intimidate the public with 
their attendance at open and legitimate meetings, by conducting 
mass raids and country -wide searches, and by flourishing Bton guns, 
fixed bayonets, and truncheons. Tho most fantastic allegations of 
plots to poison water supplies and to bomb power-stations have 
boon made by Ministers of tho Drown, which wore made to provide a 
certain Justification for the activities of the police , . . 

“ The defence will allege that this trial has bath instituted in an 
attempt to silence and outlaw the ideas held toy the accused and the 
thousands whom they represent. The defence will also show that the 
political activities of the accused, the views that they hold, and tho 
ideas they have expressed, arc matters of public record, and that no 
attempt has over been made to conceal their alms from the world or 
the manner in which they hope to achieve thorn. Tho defence will 
therefore contend that this case is a political plot of a type which 
characterized the period of tho inquisition and tho Reichstag fire 
trial ...” 

The evidence for the prosecution, which totalled nearly 
2,500,000 words, included over 10,000 documents and reports 
by police witnesses of speeches alleged to have been made by 
the accused. Witnesses for the prosecution included Dr, Arthur 
Murray, Professor of Philosophy at (’.ape Town University, who 
gave expert evidence on Communism. Mr. Berrange stated on 
Jan. 21, 1958, that no evidence would be called by the defence, 

After the Crown had concluded its case, Mr. Berrange applied 
on Jan. 29, 1958, for the discharge of all the accused, on the 
ground that the prosecution had failed to prove the commission 
of any offence. He maintained that not one witness for the 
prosecution had failed to admit that the accused had repeatedly 
advocated that violence must be avoided, and that they had 
emphasized the idea of racial harmony. The “ Congress of the 
People had been a peaceful gathering to which all recognized 
political organizations, including the Nationalist Party, had 
been invited to send delegates. 44 If that which the Crown has 
established be evidence of treason, subversion, or Communism 
as defined in our law,” Mr. Berrange declared, “ then there is 
an end in this country to all that is implicit in the term 
democracy.” 

Replying for the prosecution, Mr. Oswald Pirow, Q.C., 
protested against Mr. Bcmmge’s allegation of 44 political kite- 
flyrng and stressed that the proceedings had been set In 
motion by the Attorney-General, who was a public servant. 
Mr. Pirow maintained that the Crown had produced more than 
enough evidence to show that there was a dangerous Communist 
conspiracy to overthrow the State and to replace it with 
a people’s republic.” 

The Crown had previously withdrawn its ease on Dec. 17, 
1957, against 61 of the accused, including Mr. Luthuli. The 
judge ruled on Jan. 80, 1958, that there was sufficient reason 
for putting the remaining 95 accused (58 Africans, 17 Europeans, 
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18 Indians, and two Coloureds) on trial for high treason. AH the 
accused pleaded u not guilty ” and elected to be tried by a judge 
and jury. The charges against Mr. Lee- Warden and two of the 
accused Indians were subsequently withdrawn on Feb. 12 , no 
reason being given for this decision. 

A fund to moot the costs of the dofonoo and of hall, and to assist 
the dependants or the accused, most of whom had lost their employ- 
ment, was launched on Deo. 13, 1956, by the then Archbishop of 
Capo Town (the lato Dr, Clayton), the Bishop of Johannesburg, 
two former judges (Mr. K. Feotkam and Mr. F. Lucas), and other 
public figures. A similar fund was launched in London by Christian 
Action, its sponsors including Canon L, ,T. Collins, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Bishop of Birmingham, Karl (Bertrand) Russell, 
Lord Faringdon, and Father Trevor Huddleston, 

A proclamation issued by the Governor-General on March 17, 
1058, banned the African National Congress from the Zeerust 
area (where a scries of disturbances had taken place since April 
1957 as a result of attempts by the chiefs to carry out Govern- 
ment instructions to make African women carry passes) and a 
number of other African reserves. The Minister of Native 
Affairs was empowered to extend the ban to other areas and 
organizations, and to order Congress property to be disposed of 
or destroyed. Congress members in the named reserves who did 
not resign, and persons who became members or took part in 
Congress activities, became liable to a line of up to £300, 
imprisonment for up to three years, or both. —(Cape Times) 
(Prev. rep. African National Congress, 14077 A 5 
Suppression of Communism Act, 14236 B.) 

A. JAMAICA. — Constitutional Reform Proposals. 

Final recommendations on constitutional reform in Jamaica, 

made by the bipartisan committee appointed in 1950, were 
presented in the Jamaica House of Representatives on April 1 . 
The principal recommendations— providing inter alia for a 
two-Chamber legislal urc —were as follows : 

Legislative Council, This body the l fpper Chamber —would 
consist of 21 members, to bo appointed by the Governor after 
consultations with the loaders of all parties represented in the House 
of Representatives ; the Chief Minister or Premier would have the 
right to recommend not fowor than three of the members. Tko 
Legislative Council would elect its President and Deputy President ; 
would be able to Initiate any legislation except money Bills ; and 
could hold tip any measures passed by the House of Representatives 
for six mouths, except money Bills, which might be delayed for on© 
month only. It would have no official members. 

House of Representatives. 'Phis Chamber would have 46 members, 
all elected. It would elect its Hpeaker and Deputy Hpeaker. 

Council of Minister®. This body would be known as the Cabinet 
and would consist of up to 15 members, of whom not more than 12 
could belong to the 1 louse of Representatives. It would be presided 
over by the Chief Minister, who might be designated Prime Minister. 

Legislation. No Bills would be reserved for the .Sovereign’s assent 
except those relating to defence or International relations*— i.e. 
subjects reserved to the West Indian Federal Government on tlio 
achievement of Dominion status, The Governor would have no 
reserved powers but would have a power of veto, to bo exercised 
on the advice of the Cabinet, 

Privy Council. The existing Privy Council would bo retained to 
advise the Governor on the exercise of the Royal prerogative, and 
to be responsible for disciplinary matters relating to the Civil Service. 

Judiciary. The Chief Justice would be appointed by the Governor 
after consultation with the Premier, whilst puisne Judges would b© 
appointed on the advice of the Judicial Service Commission. 

Civil Service Commission. This body would be responsible for the 
appointment and promotion of Civil Servants, 

The recommendations followed the introduction of a Cabinet 
system and virtual self-government in the island in November, 
1957 . (Times) (Prev. rep. Jamaica, 15821 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Trade Unions. - New 
General Secretary and President of N.U.R. 

Mr. Sydney Greene (47) was appointed general secretary of 
the National Union of Rail way men on Feb, 25, and Mr. C. W. 
Evans (52) president of the union, in succession respectively 
to Mr. James Campbell and Mr. Tom Hollywood, both of whom 
died from severe injuries received in a motor accident at 
Stalingrad on Nov, 7-8, 1957, while visiting the Soviet Union 
with a trade union delegation, 

Mr. Jim Campbell (02) was on© of the loading personalities In the 
trad© union movement and a member of the T.tJ.O. General Council. 
Formerly in the service of the old Glasgow & South-Wostom Railway, 
h© was active in the N.U.R* for many years and succeeded Mr. 
Figging m general secretary in 1963. Mr* Hollywood ( 66 ), an engine- 
driver, was a member of the National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party. The bodies of Mr. Campbell and Mr. Hollywood were 
flown from Russia to Britain for burial. 

Mr. Greene had been acting general secretary of the N.U.R. 
since Mr, Campbell’s death,— -(Times - Daily Herald) 

(Prev. rep. 12843 D.) 


C. TELEVISION. — New British Invention for Tape* 
recorded Television. - The “ Vera ” Apparatus. 

It was disclosed on April 8 that engineers at the B.B.C.’s 
research laboratories had developed a new method whereby 
television programmes could be recorded on magnetic tape 
in much the same way as sound programmes are recorded. 
The apparatus— -Vision Electronic Recording Apparatus 
(Vera)-— was demonstrated to press correspondents by Sir 
Harold Bishop the B.B.C.’s Director of Engineering, who 
described it as “ a very substantial advance ” in the technique 
of television recording. 

The Radio Correspondent of The Times gave the following 
explanation of the difference between the new and the existing 
systems : 

“ Until recently the only way of recording television pictures for 
later reproduction was by photographic film, using a film camera to 
photograph the images on the face of a television tube. The film had 
to be developed before the pictures could bo re-broadcast ; apart 
from the delay, in some coses a degree of distortion was introduced. 
Moroovor, tho film could only bo used onoo, and it was expensive. 

14 Vera records tho picture information in tho form of electrical 
impulses i>rovidod by the television camera. Because a band off 
frequencies somo 300 times as wide as that required for high-quality 
sound recording has to be inscribed on the tape, it has to be ran 
across tho recording head very much faster than is necessary for 
normal sound recording, arid 15,000 ft. are used to rooord a television 
programme lasting for a quartor of an hour The frequency band is 
divided and recorded simultaneously in two parts, together with the 
sound component of the programme, on conventional half-inch 
magnetic tape which can b© used time and time again.* 1 

At the demonstration witnessed by press correspondents, 
a complete broadcast m vision and sound was immediately 
reproduced on a T.V. screen by the “ Vera ” apparatus within 
one minute. Mr. Cecil McGovern, deputy director of B.B.C. 
Television, estimated that the reproduction would have taken 
three to four hours by the existing method of filmed tele- 
reeordmg, depending on the circumstances of processing ; 
he pointed out that the new method would be particularly 
advantageous for newscasts, outside broadcasting, and the 
T.V. talks department. 

The British “ Vera ” apparatus is regarded as superior to a 
similar but much more expensive method of tape-recorded 
T.V. which had been in use in the United Stales for about two 
years. Whereas the British equipment costs £85 an hour to 
rim, the American costs three times as much ; moreover, the 
capital cost of the equipment (about £5,000) is much less than 
in America. Sir Harold Bishop explained that the magnetic 
tape used in Britain was of half-inch width and obtainable 
from any manufacturer, whereas a specially wide tape was 
needed for the American system. He said that there was no 
fundamental reason why u Vera ” could not be used for 
recording colour television when it was brought into service. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Radio Times) 

D. ADEN. — Agitation in Lahej Sultanate. 

The Governor of Aden (Sir William Luce) ordered the arrest 
of three leading personalities in the Sultanate of Lahej on 
April 18 on charges of contact with foreign Powers [unnamed! 
and of trying to make trouble in the Western Aden Protec- 
torate. The Sultanate of Lahej is the most important of the 
17 sultanates, emirates and sheikhdoms which make up the 
Western Protectorate. 

Tho thro© men ccmoomed were Muhammed AH Jlflfri, president of 
the Lahej Legislative Assembly and legal adviser to the Saltan ; 
his younger brother, Abdullah All JiiTri, Director of Education in 
the Sultanate ; and Alwal Jiffri. AH were described in official 
quarters as 0 agitators ” and ** conspirators.” Abdullah AH JHM 
was taken into custody but the other two remained at large. 

Muhammed AH JiiTri was instrumental in 1951 in forming th© 
South Arabian League— an organization advocating tho creation 
of a new South Arabian State to include Aden Colony and the 
Protectorates, and unity with tho United Arab States, Aiwa! Jiffri 
is closely associated with M. A, JiiTri in the League’s political 1 
activities and is president of its Yoshbura branch. 

Intensive searches for Muhammed Ali Jiffri and Aiwai Jiffri 
were made by two companies of The Buffs, who were reinforced 
on April 19-20 by other British troops ilown to Aden from 
Kenya.— (Times - Manchester Guardian - Observer) 

E. ARGENTINA. — Compensation Agreement signed 
with Primitiva Gas Company. 

It was announced on April 5 that the Argentine Government 
had signed an agreement with the Primitiva Gas Company of 
Buenos Aires for compensation payments to that company in 
accordance with the decree of Nov. 25, 1957, The first payment 
(about £206,000) will be made within 80 days.— (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15897 A.) 
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A, AUSTRALIA. — Defence Reorganization. - The I 
Morshead Committee Report. - Cabinet Changes. 

A reorganization of Australian defence planning and 
administration was announced in the House of Representatives 
on March 10 by the Prime Minister, Mr. Maudes. The 
Government’s decisions were partly based on the recommenda- 
tions of a sub-committee set up in November 1057 under the 
chairmanship of Licut.-Gcneral Sir Leslie Morshead, This 
committee, which also included the chairman of the Public 
Services Board (Sir William Dunk), the Secretary of the 
Defence Department (Mr. E. W. Hicks), and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Prime Minister’s Department (Mr. K. J. 
Bunting), had been asked “ to review the organization of the 
Defence group of departments and to advise the Cabinet.” 

The principal recommendations of the Morshead Committee wore 
(a) that the separate departments of Defence, Navy, Army, and Air 
should bo amalgamated into a single Department of Defence under a 
Minister of Defence; (h) that the Minister of Defence should be 
assisted by two “ Associate Ministers " who would hold Defence 
assignments in addition to their own non-Dofenco ministerial port- 
folios ; (e) that the Associate Ministers should bo allotted duties 
on a <( functional ” and not a “ Service *’ basis, so that each of them 
would be in charge of certain functions (e.g. personnel or logistics) 
for all Services ; (d) that the separate Departments of Supply and 
Defence Production should be amalgamated into a single department 
under one MJnistor. 

Mr. Menzies announced that, while rejecting a complete 
amalgamation of the Defence department and the three 
Service departments into a single department, the Govern- 
ment had come to the following conclusions : 

(1) An administrative direction would be issued “ to establish 
the complete superiority of the Department of Defence in the 
Held of policy and to enable it by authority, if persuasion 
failed, to secure the elimination of overlapping between the 
various departments, and the creation wherever possible of 
common services and standards.” 

(2) The Chiefs of Staff would in future meet regularly for 
the formulation of purely military views, while continuing 
as hitherto to sit on larger committees in which important 
non-military considerations, either political or financial, were 
also taken into account. 

(8) To avoid the possibility of the Minister of Defence 
receiving military advice representing a form of compromise 
between the individual Service views of the Chiefs of Staff, an 
independent Chairman would be appointed to head the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee ; he would not himself be one of the Chiefs 
of Staff, and his duty would not be towards his former Service 
hut to the Minister in respect of the overall defence picture. 
He would also act as military liaison officer with SEATO, 
ANZUS, and ANZAM. Otherwise, his appointment would 
not affect or reduce the proper authority of each Chief of Staff 
in relation to his own Service. 

(4) The membership of the Defence Committee would be 
expanded to include the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. [The Defence Committee was created about a year 
ago to co-ordinate inter-Service military ideas with the special 
knowledge possessed by the External Affairs Department, the 
financial considerations of the Treasury, and the broad policy 
preoccupations of the Prime Minister’s Department]. 

(5) There would be increased consultation between the 
Minister for Defence and the Service and Supply Ministers, 
as well as between the permanent heads of the Defence, 
Service, and Supply Departments. 

(0) The Departments of Supply and of Defence Production 
would be amalgamated into a single Department of Supply, 
which — like the Service Departments — would operate within 
and be subject to the general policy authority of the Depart- 
ment of Defence. 

(7) Paramount responsibility for the elimination of over- 
lapping, co-ordination of activities, and development of 
common services would rest with the Department of Defence, 
the Minister of Defence being given final authority to direct 
the introduction of reforms. 

(8) The control of the research and development programme 
by the Department of Defence would be strengthened, whilst 
at the same time ensuring that the Services were more 
intimately associated with research and development at all 
relevant stages. 

Mr. Menzies gave the following reasons why the Government had 
not adopted the Morshead Committee’s recommendation for the com- 
plete amalgamation of the Servioe departments under a single 
Defence Minister, helped by Associate Ministers : 

(а) The task of overall Defence administration and responsibility 
was far too great for one Minister. 

(б) The appointment of Assistant Ministers or of Parliamentary 
Secretaries on a paid basis to assist the Minister would not be 


feasible in the light of Heotions 44 and 40 of the Constitution, which 
provided that persons holding any “ office of profit under the Grown " 
were incapable of sitting as members of the Rouse of Representatives, 
and in the case of contravention wore liable to penalties. The only 
offices of profit under the Grown which a member might take without 
forfeiture were those of Ministers of State. Under Bcction 04 of the 
Constitution, Ministers of HLato were appointed to administer such 
Departments of State as the Governor- General in Council might 
establish. 

(c) For similar reasons Associate Ministers of Defence would first 
have to bo appointed Ministers of State for some other department, 
and would receive their salary in respect of that department. As 
they had no department of their own they would be without the 
normal administrative organization for the performance of their 
work, and thews would he no clear vortical fine of authority commoted 
with ordinary departmental organization ; similarly, there would 
bo difficulties In the status of an Associate Minister in relation to 
the Chiefs of Staff. 

(d) Moreover, as the Associate Ministers would be responsible 
only for limited spheres (e.g. logistics or personnel), the Minister of 
Defence would lie himself responsible, politically and in Parliament, 
for all other matters covered by the activities of the Defence Services 
and their administration* This would nmmssitate his becoming in 
part a detailed Services administrator, thus giving Mm less time to 
consider the important problems of strategic thinking and overall 
planning which were the vital business of the Defence Department. 

Replying on March 27 to criticism of the Government's 
plans, expressed by both Government and Opposition members, 
the Minister for Defence (Sir Philip McBride) emphasized 
that the Morshead Committee had recommended only the 
integration of the administrative structure of the Services, 
but not any integration of the Services themselves a major 
step which had not been taken in any other country, lie also 
stated that the Government were considering establishing 
common telecommunications, medical, transport, and educa- 
tion services for the armed forces. 

Mr. Menzies announced on March 24 (a) that Mr. Athol 
To wiiley, Minister for Immigration, Supply, and Defence 
Production, would become Minister of the new unified Supply 
Department ; and ((>) that Mr. A. R, Downer would succeed 
Mr. Towniey as Minister for Immigration. Mr, Downer (48) 
has been a member of the House of Representatives since 1940, 
representing a South Australian constituency. 

Mr. Townloy had taken over the portfolios of Supply and Defence 
Production, In addition to the Immigration portfolio, following the 
appointment of Mr. Howard Roale as Ambassador to Washington 
in February liseo 10099 Bl. 

It, was announced in Canberra cm April 9 that Limit. - 
General Sir Henry Wells, recently Chief of General Staff of 
the Australian Army, had been appointed the first Chairman 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. - (Australian News and 
Information Bureau - Parliamentary Statement on Defence 
Organization, Canberra) (Prev. rep. *5504 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Mr. Macmillan’s Reply 
to Mr. Khrushchev on Suspension of Nuclear Tests. 

Mr. Macmillan’s reply to Mr. Khrushchev’s letter of April 4 
on the suspension of nuclear tests (see 10125 A) was delivered 
in Moscow on April 21. After expressing the hope that 
satisfactory arrangements would soon be made for a meeting 
of Foreign Ministers preparatory to a summit conference, 
Mr. Macmillan wrote : 

“ It seems to me that the nuestion of nuclear tests must be one of 
the subjects, together with other problems of disarmament, which 
will bo discussed. Any practical Agreement in this sphere must 
depend, of course, upon mi agreed system of inspection and control, 
I wonder, therefore, whether we could not press forward now with 
the proposal which has already been made - namely, that technical 
experts should moot in order to work out the kind of arrangements 
which would be necessary for such a system," 

As stated in 10125 A, President Eisenhower lind replied to 
Mr. Khrushchev on April 8.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 16x25 A.) 

C. PORTUGAL.— Second Six-Year Development Flan. 

Details of Portugal’s second six-year development plan 
were announced on April 11. It provides for an investment of 
21,000 million escudos (about $200,000,000) in metropolitan 
Portugal and S),000 million escudos (about £100,000,000) in 
the Portuguese overseas territories* about double the expendi- 
ture under the first development plan. Individual project® 
include a suspension bridge across the Tagus at Lisbon ; 
15 vessels for the Portuguese merchant navy* together with 
10 cod-fishing vessels and 57 trawler® ; Increased electrifica- 
tion ; new airports at Madeira and Horta (Azores) ; an 
increase in oil-refining capacity ; and a free port zone at 
Montijo, near Lisbon. The plan a® a whole lays emphasis on 
industrial and agricultural development and on improvements 
to communications.-— (Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 12755 B 5 *2540 B.) 
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APRIL x6 — MAY 3, 1958 

A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Arming of West 
German Forces with Nuclear Weapons. - Parliamentary 
Approval for Government Decision. - Bundestag Debate. 
- Social Democratic and Free Democratic Opposition 
to Nuclear Arms for Bundeswchr. - Protest Demonstra- 
tions. - Social Democratic Plans for National Referendum. 

A four-day debate 011 foreign affairs and defence took place 
in the Bundestag on March 20 - 25 . The debate— the longest 
m the history of the Bundestag and characterized by 
impassioned speeches on both sides - dealt in particular -with 
the question of whether or not Live Bundeswchr should be 
equipped with nuclear weapons, and whether the Federal 
Government should accept, the u Unpack! plan ” for an atom- 
free zone in Central Europe comprising Western and Eastern 
Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

Prior to the debate, the Federal Defence Minister, Herr 
Strauss, had visited the U.S.A. during the first fortnight of 
March for discussions with the U.S. Defence Department, and 
had announced in Washington on March 5 that his Govern- 
ment would accept a U.S. offer of Matador pilotless bombers 
for the West German armed forces. [The Matador has a range 
of about (100 miles and (‘an carry atomic as well as conven- 
tional warheads.] After his return to Bonn, Herr Strauss 
confirmed on March ,18 that the Federal Government intended 
to buy two groups of Matadors , each with six launching 
ramps and 20 missiles. It was also authoritatively reported 
from Bonn that the Defence Ministry had ordered 800 Nike 
rockets in addition to the Matadors. All these missiles will be 
delivered with conventional warheads only, nuclear warheads 
remaining under U.S. control in accordance with NATO policy. 

The Bundestag Debate. 

The four-day debate was opened by Dr. Ertali Monde, 
chairman of the Free Democratic Parliamentary Group, 

Dr. Mead® criticized the 41 negative attitude ” of the Federal 
Government, and expressed the view that the Soviet Union might 
perhaps regard Gorman mmllleatlou as a long-term process con- 
sisting of several stages. The first stage which might l>o discussed 
at a Hum mil, Conference would he concerned with the principles of a 
pence treaty for the whole of Germany, and a decision on Germany's 
military and political status. Possibly the question of frontiers 
might also be discussed at this stage, although it. could only bo 
finally decided by an All-Gorman Parliament in connexion with a 
pence treaty. 

Ah regards the second stage, Dr. Meade said that his party agreed 
with the whole House that Pus torn Germany was not a legitimate 
Gorman Htuto and that formal bilateral negotiations between 
Western and Eastern Germany must be rejected. Nevertheless, 
ho was not opposed to discussions with the blast Gorman regime if 
the four Powers were to delegate to the two German BtatoH such 
questions as the adjustment of their economic and social systems, 
land reform, and electoral legislation for all-German elections. 
Huoh discussions, while not implying any abandonment by the 
Soviet Union and the Federal Republic of their respective principles, 
might help to 4 'loosen the situation.” 

During the third phase the agreements reached could be formally 
laid down, and if there were any dUUculUes In working out details 
the four great Powers could still deal with these questions them- 
selves. The fourth and final phase would consist of ratification of 
the treaty by an All-German Parliament created by free elections. 

As regards the creation of an atom -free zone, Dr, Monde pointed 
out that the second Unpack! Plan Isoe ICO 00 A1 contained certain 
control clauses, as had boon previously demanded by the Western 
Powers ; it should therefore receive serious consideration. 

Dr. Adenauer said that the decisive question was whether or not 
the Federal Uepubllo wanted to remain a member of NATO. This 
was not an opportune time to discuss the Rapaold Plan and other 
proposals because, with "seven Uapacld-liko proposals and 21 other 
suggestions ” tor the agenda of the Summit Conference, nobody 
know yet what was really intended. Stressing the "striking 
parallel ” between the present situation and the Bundestag debates 
of December 1954 on German adherence to NATO, the Chancellor 
recalled that at that time the Soviet Union had suddenly brought 
rip again the question of Gorman reunification, with the clear 
intention of preventing the Federal Republic's entry into NATO. 
Now that a NATO reorganization in armaments and strategy was 
pending, the Soviet Union was again trying, by largo numbers of 
letters and Notes, to create disunity and doubts among tho Western 
countries and thus prevent these changes. 

After stressing that the Federal Government wished "most 
urgently” for a Summit Conference to be held, Dr. Adenauer 
pointed out that the Soviet Union— tho potential enemy of NA To- 
wns equipped with nuclear weapons and guided missiles. If an 
important section of NATO did not have equally strong arms, 
NATO itself would " lose Its Importance and Its purpose.” If the 
Federal Republic wore to refuse to participate In these developments 
in armament techniques, contrary to a request by NATO, the 
Federal Republic would for all practical purposes have left the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


A country with tho economic potential of Western Germany, 
and in her geographical position, could not remain in isolation; 
if a world catastrophe occurred, she would ho Involved Prospective 
of whether she was armed or unarmed " In the interests of our 
s(df -preservation,” he added, " wo have tho duty to do all we can 
to prevent any such catastrophe. This wo can do only if we remain 
in NATO and strengthen the Organization — but not if wo weaken 
it by refusing to fullll obligations arising from our membership.” 

After referring to Soviet ponetration In the Middle Bast, Dr. 
Adenauer said that of the throe Powers possessing nuclear woapons 
tho Soviet Union was tho only one with aggressive tendencies ; 
being a dictatorship, it could start u war of aggression without 
taking account of any democratic inhibitions. Th© declaration of 
tho Moscow Congress of Communist parties in November 1957 had 
expressly stated that tho aim of Communism was world domination, 
Tho Soviet Union’s aggressiveness had been increased by her 
possession of nuclear weapons, as shown not only by her policy In 
the Middle East but also by her attitude In the efforts to bring 
about controlled disarmament. In this connexion the Clianoellor 
inferred to tho Soviet rejection of all the disarmament proposals 
made by tho Western Rowers in the United Nations and its 
Disarmament Commission. As regards the Hoviot claim of having 
demonstrated her wish for disarmament by reducing her own forces, 
Dr. Adenauer said that during the pawt few years the Soviet Union 
had greatly increased not only her nuclear armaments but also her 
conventional weapons ; the reduction of her forces, therefore, 
meant no reduction of her lighting power and could not ho inter- 
preted as a sign of peaceful intentions. 

Dr. Adenauer went on to reject tho argument put forward by 
those who opposed the equipment of the Bundeswchr with nuclear 
weapons -namely, that tho only choice was between " atomio 
death and the renunciation pf nuclear weapons,” lie emphasized 
that there was a third posMhiMi|v--the prevention of any atomio 
war through general control ltd <ljsa miametit. This was tho aim of 
the Federal Government's polic^f jabd only Id this manner, could the 
world be safeguarded against the hbiTm- of atomic War. ' 1 t ” 

If NATO disintegrated through tho Federal '^ovmnAonUB refusal 
to take part in the reorgan Izat/^bl NATP forces frOiA the point 
of view of strategy and equipment; we/Mthn|4qn would become 
infinitely more dangerous. It would lead td ' *4 httuation in which 
the United Htates, " perhaps with Britain,” would have to face tho 
Ho viol Union alone, whilst Germany would lose ail political influence 
and become " an object of tho policy of other countries.” 

NATO, the (Jhanoollor continued, was not only a military 
defensive alliance 1)ttb a great political alliance aiming at the economic 
and cultural co-operation of its, members, and pointing the way 
from a confused international situation to a better future. Ho 
strewed that in tho London disarmament negotiations all Western 
proposals had boon made with tho agreement of all NATO rnombers, 
and that tho replies to tho Ho viol letters wore likewise tho result 
of full consultations within NATO. The final communique of tho 
Paris Oonforenco had extuesBly roafllrmed that all member-countries 
of NATO demanded German rounltloatlon in peace and freedom. 

In conclusion, tho Chancellor stressed that he was prepared to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union on German reunification at any 
time. Much progress could bo achieved In relaxing world tensions 
and improving Gorman-Hovlot relations if the Germans living in 
the Soviet zone Wire allowed to live In freedom ; this was not a 
question of " excessive nationalism ” hut one of humanity. 

Dr. von Brentano (the Federal Foreign Minister) emphasized 
that the question of German reunification and the restoration of a 
democratic order in Germany based on the frooly-oxprossod will of 
the German people should he discussed at a Summit OonCorence. 
The Fedors! Government would continue to press for th© Inclusion 
of this subject on the agenda, although tho Soviet Government had 
so far shown no signs of willingness to negotiate on this question, 
Tho Federal Government were convinced that no useful discussion 
of th© question of European security was possible at a Summit 
Conference so long os the Soviet Union declined to discuss Gorman 
reunification. 

The Government still adhered to Its view that the process of 
reunification must begin with fro© elections in the whole of Germany, 
and not with the formation of a provisional all- Gorman Government. 
This did not imply, however, that in tho negotiations with the 
Soviet Union there was no room for discussion of other questions of 
international security connected with reunification. Tho Govern- 
ment had always boon fully conscious of tho close connexion between 
these problems, and was ready to integrate itself In a system of 
European security which would safeguard Germany’s security and 
contain guarantees for tho security of the other members. 

After reiterating the Federal Government’s rejection of tho Soviet 
proposal for a Confederation between the Federal Republic and the 
Gorman Democratic Republic, Dr. von Brentano deprecated the 
contradictory attitude of tho Soviet Union, which on the one hand 
declared its willingness to talk about a peace treaty with Germany, 
but on tho other hand demanded that the question of German 
reunification should not bo discussed at a Summit Conference. 
With regard to tho llapacki Plan, ho asked whether those who 
supported an atom -free zone for the whole of Germany realized 
that this might imply an American withdrawal from Germany. 
Tho choice lay between "total security or total insecurity, and 
they could only expect other countries to protect Germany’s security 
if Germany In turn was willing politically and morally to contribute 
to the security of those countries. He appealed to the Opposition to 
reach some agreement with the Government on these questions, 
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Dr. Arndt, for the Social Democrats, accused the Government of 
wishing' to oroate a fait accompli before a Summit Conference ; this, 
he asserted, was tho “true meaning ” of the “almost irrevocable 
stop to equip tho Bundemehr with atomic weapons,” ami the 
Opposition wanted to expose tho ” incalculable olToots ” of sucli a 
decision. 

liecalling the Social Democratic opposition to Western Germany's 
adherence to NATO, Dr. Arndt said that there had boon no mention 
of nuclear armaments for the Bundemehr when Germany joined 
NATO, and before the 1057 elections the Christian Democrats had 
denied that its equipment with nuclear weapons was contemplated. 
He asserted that the Government, by making “ veiled announce- 
ments and ambiguous denials,” had followed a policy of ” advancing 
step by stop ” and “gradually sliding down ” until, with tho proposed 
purchase of Matador missiles from the United States, it had now 
** out-manoeuvred” Parliament without revealing the full implications 
of suoh a decision. 

Dr. Arndt declared : “ We cannot moke a contribution to the 
Summit Conference by demonstratively arming tho Bundemehr 
with nuclear weapons. Our appeal to tho Powers to stop tho atomic 
armaments race would be politically and morally insincere if in tho 
same broath we advocated atomic weapons for oursolvos. Any 
prospect of braking this race towards universal suicide is dependent 
upon limiting the number of countries possessing atomic armaments.” 

Continuing, Dr. Arndt said that while thoro was general agreement 
on comprehensive disarmament as tho ultimate aim, to demand 
disarmament as tho beginning of a relaxation of tension would only 
prevent such a relaxation under present conditions. To bring about 
a relaxation of tension it was neoessary to start patiently with 
regionally restricted measures and limited risks ; and this led 
necessarily to tho conclusion that a beginning should be made in 
Central Europe. To equip Wostern Germany with atomic weapons 
would entail tho danger of an increased concentration of Soviet 
atomio weapons in Eastern Exiropo, and especially in Eastern 
Germany, and would also result in intonsiflod Soviet pressure on 
tho European peoples and the population of Eastern Germany. 
Gorman reunification could bo aohiovod only by way of a limitation 
of armaments, and a decision for equipping tho Bundcmuchr with 
nuclear weapons would almost certainly bo a decision against 
reunification. 

Finally, Dr. Arndt doclarod that atomio explosives were " not 
proper arms but moans of mass destruction which will only lead to 
suicide and tho extinction of uli human life.” Tho Federal Constitu- 
tion permitted only defensive wars, but no such war could be con- 
ducted by using atomic weapons, which wore aimed solely at. tho 
destruction of all human life in a given area. It was his party's 
conviction that they could nob and should not use such means. 
Instead, they felt that Western Germany should contribute to the 
creation of a ** zone of relaxation ” in Central Europe, thereby 
helping to facilitate a Summit Conference and to bring about an 
initial ** reduction of horror.” 

Herr Strauss (the Federal Defence Minister) called on tho Opposi- 
tion to join in the active defence of Germany, and criticized tho 
Opposition^ attitudo of relying on tho Americans for atomio weapons 
while refusing suoh weapons to the Gorman forces. The Bundemehr 
could not bo treated in isolation from llxo Western alliance, and 
nuclear armaments for the West German forces implied no more or 
no loss than what Germany’s allies woro doing and what everybody 
must ho prepared to do, however unpopular. Gorman soldiers 
could not bo equipped with weapons a thousand times weaker than 
those of an aggressor. To refuse the Bundemehr suoh purely 
defensive weapons as tho Nike Ajax , the Nika Hercules, and the 
NiJce Zeus would deprive Germany of any active protection against 
air attacks. 

Herr Strauss emphasized that the nuclear warheads would remain 
in American custody and could only bo used on tho orders of the 
NATO High Command in the event of aggrossion. To prevent 
aggression, it was essential that any aggressor should know that 
such a decision might bo taken — hut this presupposed that such 
weapons woro in existence. He added : “ We do not wish atomic 
weapons to be in Gorman hands or dependent on Gorman decisions. 
Wo do not wish to have them for the Bundemehr but for tho NATO 
units of all the European allies— a decisive differ once.” The 
solidarity of NATO could only he maintained if all memb or -countries , 
including Germany, shouldered tho burdens arising from that 
solidarity, even if suoh action was unpopular. 

The Federal Government did not wish to engage in tho production 
of atomic weapons, and favoured the abolition of suoh weapons 
under a system of control and of equality of conventional forces. 
It was not prepared, however, to weaken the defensive potential 
of the NATO alliance to such an extent that the aggressor might 
hope one day to conquer Western Europe without tho risk of a third 
World War. Any weakening of tho alliance, or its dissolution, 
would bo “ a deadly sin against the elementary interests of Gorman 
polioy.” 

Herr Ernst Lemmer (Federal Minister for All- German Questions) 
gave a warning that by making a wrong decision now they might 
destroy the existence of the Federal Republic. For Western 
Germany to take certain steps in anticipation of hoped-for develop- 
ments on the Soviet side might only make things more difficult, 
as they had no certainty that such steps would lead to any change in 
Soviet policy. As regards the East German regime, Herr Lemmer 
reiterated that the Federal Government would continue to refuse 
it recognition and would also refuse any formal contacts with it — 


which, ho felt, was in harmony with the feelings of the East, Gorman 
population* NevertholoHH, the Federal Government would not 
refuse an Invitation to an KastAVwt conference for tho settlement 
of the German question on the ground that the Fast Gorman regime 
might also send a delegation. What they would refuse, oven at. 
such a conference, was a “fusion” with such a delegation into an 
** all-German team.” For tho same reason t hey could not agree to 
a Confederation with Eastern Germany* 

Herr Erlcr (Social Democrat) said that there should bo no reject ion 
of limited and regional disarmament, and that tho ** all or nothing 
attitude” must be dropped. Hoviot troops must bo withdrawn 
if people were to breathe freely again, but they would never be with- 
drawn if other foreign troops remained, A suspension of nuclear 
tests could be a first step towards achieving some measure of 
disarmament. 

Turbulent scenes occurred when Herr ffclmuth Schmidt (Social 
Democrat) accused the Government of trying to make the Bundemnehr 
an instrument of power policy ; ho declared that* it would one day 
be recognized that the decision to arm the t*\vo Germanics with 
nuclear weapons had been as disastrous as the ” enabling laws ” 
passed by the RHchsUuj for the Hitler regime, Herr Hohmidt 
assorted that many of the speeches In tho debate had boon ” In the 
manner of the Kaiser,” and alleged that when the Government 
spoke of nuclear weapons for the Bundeswehr they meant, ” military 
power.” 

Professor Carlo Schmid (Social Democrat) deprecated the sugges- 
tion that, any proposal to negotiate meant submission, or that, it 
was right, to ho prepared for negotiations only if one was certain of 
achieving one's aims. In tho present situation negotiations were 
particularly ditiloult in view of the fact, that they had to be held 
with someone who hold ” the heart of Germany ns a lien.” The real 
problem was not whether tho Federal Republic, should remain in 
NATO but whether a reunited Germany should bo a member of 
NATO, and whether tho Federal Republic should form part, of 
an atom-free zone comprising Germany* Poland, and (‘zoehnHlovukia. 
He denied that favouring such a* plan would nhVot Germany's 
membership In NATO ; Instanced in this connexion the cose of 
Denmark and Norway, which had repvfed atomic weapons for 
themselves without impairment of their NATO membership ; and 
referred to a recent conference of Heandlnnvlan Foreign Ministers 
which had advocated discussions of regional disarmament in Europe 
u on tho basis of recently announced plans ” he, tin Unpack! plan. 

Professor Hohmld oxprtwiod the opinion that, acceptance of such 
a plan would not necessitate tho conclusion of a formal treaty 
between Western ami Eastern Germany* and that, it would be 
Hutllekmt lo accept the plan unilaterally. This would involve a 
rlHk, bid, thorn were no politics without, risk. 

Negotiations, he declared, were the only way to German uni flea- 
thm and European security, with eventual free elections. Nor 
could they insist on demanding for a unified Germany absolute 
freedom to decide on the alliances she wished to join* since this 
woxild make reunification impossible. The present, policy, 1m feared, 
would destroy all hopcH of a solution, whomvs the Unpack! plan wan 
a good basts for starting negotiations. In this connexion Professor 
Schmid referred to his t alks with Polish leaders in Warsaw, and said 
that it had not been easy for the Poles to defend the plan ids iViHh 
tho Hoviot loaders. All 1'olcs ho had seen, irrespective of their 
political views, had told him that In tho present situation the 
alliance with the Hoviot Union was the only guarantee of Poland’s 
security, although they had emphasized that this alliance would 
not prevent them from carrying out a Polish policy and pursuing 
their own objectives. It was therefore important, for the Federal 
Republic to seize tho Initiative and reassure the Poles with regard 
to Germany's future, white vising ” flexible methods ” In pursuing 
their aim of peaceful mmlfleation. 

Dr. von Brcntano, In reply, agreed that they would have to make 
concessions in their negotiations with the Hoviot Union, He rejected 
Professor Schmid's proposal for consideration of the Unpack! plan, 
however, because that plan was ” not a good beginning,” would 
" block rather than facilitate ” further developments, and would 
upset the political equilibrium in such a way as to ” prevent tin* 
next stop.” The Government could not agree with the Opposition's 
reasoning that it was right to keep the Americans for Germany's 
protection hut at the same time to ” wash their hands of Urn whole 
matter” and “ remain outside,” leaving It to the Americans to ” do 
tho unpleasant jobs,” 

Dr. Gustav Hdnemann (Hoclal Democrat), a prominent Evangelical 
leader and a former Minister of the Interior in Dr* Adenauer's 
Government, refuted the (Chancellor's assertion that, the decision 
facing Parliament was the survival of NATO, since nobody was 
demanding that Germany should leave NATO, The Government 
claimed that tho Federal Republic's membership of NATO was 
placed in jeopardy If the Bundemehr was not equipped with atomic 
weapons. Tho Opposition replied that the NATO treaty did not 
demand nuclear armaments, and that the Federal Republic could 
retain her membership with a conventionally armed Bundemnehr 
In the same way as other countries remained members without 
possessing atomic weapons. 

Dr. Hoinomann called upon the House to take a stand against 
“ weapons of mass suicide/' for which as Christians they could not 
take responsibility. There was no Christian justification for these 
weapons, which were wrong and solved nothing. Xf the Government 
said that they only wanted to have these means of mass destruction 
as a deterrent, and not to engage in an atomio war, this was not 
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correct because any deterrent could only bo effective if one was 
prepared io make use of if* Dr. Ilolnomann stressed fliaf bo was 
neither an idealisUr. pacillst nor an advocate of total disarmament for 
Western Germany ; but lx< believed In a bettor form of security than 
that offered by the Government* namely, security brought about 
by negotiation. 

In ooncltmlon, he gave a warning against letting 44 blind anti-Ooni- 
munlHin ” gaining sway over them, which once before had M led the 
German people Into disaster and crimes. ” Tlxe long-standing 
“ hereditary ” hostlUfy with France had now at last been overcome, 
but il should not bo replaced by a ** deadly hostility ” against 
Germany's eastern neighbour. 

Dr. Gorstonuiftler (Ghristian i >emocra,f ), px’OHldent of the Bundestag 
and also a prominent Evangelical leader, took a stand diametrically 
opposed to Dr, lleinemanids. Do said that, since the war they had 
tried to renounce ” any sort of national power policy,” and had 
also boon prepared to renounce any (human rearmament on 
reasonable conditions* They had been forced to adopt rearmament, 
however, not because they had changed their minds or their 
principles, but because of the 44 rough realities ” of world history. 
Faced with this situation, they had had only 44 the alternative of 
waiting indifferently for further developments in the conflict between 
Fast, and West or of taking up a position in conformity with our 
democratic needs.” They had chosen the latter oourse In 1950, 
and since then the situation In this respect had not changed. 

(Continuing, Dr. Gerstonmaler said that Germany remained 
divided because the Hovlef Government did not want reunification; 
the Impression given by the Opposition that Germany could 
have unity if she wanted If was ” entirely wrong.” Never- 
theless, lti was essential to make continuous efforts with a view 
to removing totalitarian pressure in Eastern Germany a question 
oven more import, ant than formal reunification and to work 
actively, through direct contacts between Bonn and Moscow, for 
a relaxation of tension between Fast, and West* 

Dr, (lorsfonmuler said they were ah agreed that rounl Mention 
was likely to bo the result of a relaxation of fermion, and It, was 
therefore Important, that, discussions on reunification should be 
continued at a Hummit Conference, Do thought that if there could 
bo an agreement between the U.H.H. It. and the Western Powers on the 
political and mbit, ary status of a unified Germany, the negotiations 
on the forms of reunification would assume a different character 
and might, be brought nearer a successful conclusion, 

Humming up the present situation, Dr. Gorstenmaier made the 
following three points ; (1) The Hovlef Government prevented any 
advance In the question of German rouniffoathm by demanding an 
absolute right of veto for the Fast German regime. (2) Marshal 
Bulganin’s proposal for a, peace treaty with Germany was 44 muti- 
lated ” by separating pouts* treaty negotiations fiom the question 
of Muni Mention. (3) Mr. Khrushchov tried to prevent any Joint 
development, of the European security and German problems, 
which worn tnloxMookod, and to retain the status quo in Germany by 
keeping the two questions separate. They In West, tarn Gorman y 
tumid not, accept this, nor could they agree that the Federal Republic 
should bo removed from the protective community of tho freo world 
without any equivalent security guarantees. They must, also Insist 
that any all-German Parliament created by free elections should 
have a free hand in considering and ratifying a peace treaty. 

Ah long as Germany wtm divided and there was no European 
security system or other equivalent, the Federal Republic’s member- 
ship of NATO was vital not only for Western Germany Imt, for 
Germany as a whole. One essential point lmd boon overlooked by 
tho Opposition namely, that the equipment of the Bumknwvhr 
with atomic wen, pons would be completed at the earliest la the 
autumn of 1 959, that, Is la 1 & to 2 years. This, however, would only 
be the ease If no disarmament agreement was forthcoming; there 
would be no atomic weapons for tho Gorman forces If a Summit 
Conference were to reach 14 satisfactory, practical, and cord, reliable 
disarmament arrangements during the next 12 or 18 months.” 

in conclusion, Dr. Gerstonmaler declared that what was Involved 
was not a question of Ghristian principles but of the elf arts they 
regarded oh commensurate with the preservation of tho fundamental 
rights enshrined in tho Federal Republic's Basie haw. 

Dr, Monde said that tho Opposition agreed with the Government 
that, there was a Hovlef danger, Tn the view of the Free Democrats, 
that danger was a spiritual as well oh an economic, social and military 
one. The Free Democrats were willing to defend freedom by all 
means, imt held that the equipment of the Bundmmhr with atomic 
weapons was not necessary because tho atomic balance of the great 
Powers constituted a safe guarantee that neither of the two loading 
Powers would incur the risk of atomic war. The Free Democrats' 
opposition to atomic? weapons for the thmdmmhr was also based on 
the fact that there had boon offers from the other side to renounce 
atomic weapons on their part. Finally, they felt that freedom had 
lost Its meaning where life was extinct, and that there was no sense 
In defending voJuoh if that defence resulted in the destruction of 
the values to be defended, For years they had lived in tlxe period of 
the “ atomic deterrent” and the value of that deterrent would not 
bo increased if a "small German atomic potential” were added 
to those of the 44 two giants.” On the other hand, any actual use 
of atomic weapons was an entirely different matter and was bound 
to end in the destruction of the German people. 

In conclusion, Dr. Monde said that Western Germany would not 
be making any unilatoral sacrifices by accepting the Xiapaoki plan, 
since the creation of a 250-mllo-wlde atom-free zone in Western 


Germany would bo paralleled by an atom-free zone in F astern 
Europe of double that width. The Federal Republic should 44 take 
the Soviet Union at Its word ” and not reject tho Bulganin offer of 
1957 expressing willingness for tho withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Central and Eastern Europe on condition that Allied forces were 
simultaneously withdrawn from Western Germany. 

Herr Erich OUcnhauer, leader of the Social Democratic parlia- 
mentary group, announced in tho closing stages of the debate 
(March 25) that his party had decided to submit a Bill for a referendum 
on the question of whether the Bwuicswehr should be equipped with 
atomic weapons, and whether there should bo launching sites for 
atomic weapons on German territory. He also announced that his 
party reserved the right “ to take further measures ” since the 
Federal Government’s decision to arm the Bimdeswehr with nuclear 
weapons, In conjunction with tho continued division of Gormany 
and the absence of a peace treaty with a nniliod Gorman State, 
threatened to lead to 44 a national emergency.” 

Dr. Monde, on behalf of the Free Democrats, demanded that all 
parties should co -operate in view of the ” doadly danger ” and that 
an all-part, y 44 Government of national emergency ” should be 
formed under a Chancellor who 44 possesses tho will and the capa- 
bility to conduct a generally acceptable German policy." Such a 
Government, should approach the four Powers with the aim of (l) 
ensuring that tho question of a trinity with a unitlod Gormany was 
included on the agenda of a Hummit Conference , (2) scouring the 
participation of Gorman representatives in an advisory capacity 
at, such a conference ; (3) accepting, in agreement with tho Federal 
Republic’s allies, the Polish offer of an atom-free zone in (kmtral 
Europe, (4) safeguarding tho Federal Republic's contractual 
obligations and reaching agreement with the Allies so that tho 
special posit, Ion of a divided Germany was duly taken Into account 
within the alliance; and (5) maintaining the broadest possible 
basis of confidence for the Government’s measures by close co- 
operation with Parliament. 

The Bundestag Resolution. 

At the conclusion of the debate on March 25 the Bundestag 
adopted a live-point resolution, as follows ; 

(1) Requesting the Federal Government, In any international 
negotiations in which it was participating, or on which It could 
exert some inlluenco, to advocate general controlled disarmament 
both in respect of nuclear and conventional weapons ; and to 
reaffirm the Federal Republic’s willingness to accept such a disar- 
mament agreement, with a view to contributing to a relaxation of 
tension and tho solution of international questions, including the 
German question. 

(2) Expressing the view that os long as Communism pursued Its 
world revolutionary aims, peace and liberty could bo safeguarded 
only by the joint defence effort or the freo world ; reaffirming that 
the tasks of the fiundmwehr were conffned to tho maintenance of 
peace and to defence ; and requesting the Federal Government 
44 to continue the building-up of Germany’s defence within tho 
North Atlantic Defend? Community until a general disarmament 
agi’oomont has been reached.” The resolution added : 44 In confor- 
mity with tlxe requirements of this defence system, and having 
regard to the armament of the possible enemy, the armed forces of 
the Federal Republic must be equipped with the most modem 
weapons so that they may be able to carry out the obligations 
assumed by the Federal Republic within NATO, and to make an 
effective contribution to tho safeguarding of peace.” 

(3) Requesting the Federal Government to do all in its power to 
bring about a frultfxil discussion of the German question at tho forth- 
coming Hummit, Gonference. 

(4) Reiterating that free elections must form the basis of Gorman 
reunification ; and rejecting the proposals for tho conclusion of 
separate peace treaties with Eastern and Western Germany, as well 
os negotiations with the present regime in the Soviet Zone or a 
Confederation with that regime. 

(5) Reaffirming that Gentian reunification in conjunction with a 
security system was the most urgent task of German policy. 

The resolution was moved by the Government coalition parties 
(the Ghristian Democratic Union, the Christian Social Union, 
and the German Party) and adopted by 270 votes to 165, 
with 20 abstentions. One Free Democrat voted with the 
Government parties and one with the Social Democratic 
opposition, the other Free Democrats abstaining, 

A number of motions by the Social Democrats and the 
Free Democrats were rejected, whilst others were sent to the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Bundestag for further 
consideration. 

Those rejected included motions opposing the equipment of tho 
Ifimdasmhr with atomic weapons and, alternatively, demanding 
that a decision on this question bo doforrod until afl-or a Hummit 
Conference. The motions referred to tho Foreign Affairs Oom- 
miHHiotx included a motion to enter Into negotiations with Poland 
and the other countries concerned for the realization of tho plan for 
an atom-free zone In Europe ; another requesting the Federal 
Government to report by May 31 on 44 positive steps ” It intended 
to propose to the U.H., British, French, and Soviet Governments 
with a view to bringing about controlled disarmament, closer 
relations with the East German people, and Gorman reunification ; 
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and a third requesting tlio Federal Government to take Bui table 
measures to protect the population against atoiuie attack, and t-o 
ensure that atomic energy waw used only for peaceful purpoHos. 

Following the Bundestag's vole the Defence Commilloe 
approved Llie purchase of 24 Matador missiles and six mobile 
launching ramps liom the U.S.A. on March 27 * thereby 
authorizing the Detenee Ministry to conclude the formal 
contract and arrange tor the training of crews. It was an- 
nounced on the same date that a number of German personnel 
were already in the U.S.A. for training ; that the lirst anti- 
aircraft rocket units equipped with Nike missiles would be 
ready early in 11)59 ,* and that units armed with Corporal 
missiles were expected to be ready by the end of that year. 
Other missiles to be ordered from the U.S.A. would include 
the Honest John and Redstone rockets. 

Anti-Nuclear Campaign by Opposition Parties and 
Trade Unions. 

The Social Democratic Party issued a resolution on March 27 
calling on the German people to demand that the Federal 
Government should reverse its decision to arm the Bundemehr 
with nuclear weapons and devote all its efforts to pence 
negotiations and a relaxation of tension. 

The resolution claimed that the Federal Govormnont hud no 
mandate tor the introduction of nuclear weapons ; said that* (lie 
vital interests of the people demanded that the Government lie 
replaced ; and statod that tho Social Democrats would support a 
new Government which abandoned nuclear annamonts anil concen- 
trated seriously on peace negotiations for all Germany. After 
declaring that there was no longer any J ufitiilcntlon for Dr. Adenauer 
remaining In office, Herr Olkmhauor said that the Pun destag debate 
had been “ a beginning and not, an end,’* and that the struggle 
against nuclear armaments would bo continued. Herr Ollenhauer 
claimed that both a referendum and political protest strikes wore 
constitutional methods of achieving those aims, 

The executive of the German Trade Union Federation 
decided on March 28 , after an emergency meeting m Hamburg, 
to organize demonstrations against the Government’s decision 
throughout the country. It expressed its support for the 
“ struggle against atomic death ” movement ; called on the 
Government to hold a national referendum ; and said that 
it would support those workers who refused, for reasons of 
conscience, to build missile sites. 

Fargo protest demonstrations took place on March 29-80 In a 
number of big cities, including Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfurt 
(all Social Democratic strongholds) ; thore wero also brief protest 
etrlkoB by dockers in Hamburg on March 28 and by employees of 
the Volkswagen works at Brunswick and Wolfsburg on March 27-28. 
Protest demonstrations also took place at many universities, the 
students of the Hamburg engineering college marching In silent 
procession through tho city carrying placards with slogans such as 
“Remember Hiroshima” and " Beware, Atomic Death Threatens 1 ” 
Nearly 70 university profossors, including Professor Max Born, tho 
physicist and Nobel prizewinner, signed an appeal calling for wide- 
spread demonstrations against nuclear weapons. 

The Free Democratic Parliamentary Group Issued a joint 
statement with the Federation of Trade Unions on April 2 
claiming that the majority of the people were opposed to the 
arming of the Bundeswehr with atomic weapons, and calling 
for a referendum to demonstrate the people’s feelings. 

The Federal Ministries of Justice and the Interior reported 
to the Cabinet, however, that such a referendum would be 
incompatible with the Constitution, which made no provision 
for a referendum except in the case of territorial adjustments 
between the Lender* The Social Democrats accordingly an- 
nounced that, in the event of any constitutional difficulties 
in connexion with a Federal referendum, they intended to 
introduce proposals for State referenda in all the 11 Ldnder of 
the Federal Republic. A Bill providing for a national plebis- 
cite on atomic weapons for the West German forces was 
introduced by the Social Democrats in the Bundestag on 
April 18 , but on April 24 it was referred to the Legal Commission 
of the Bundestag— which, in practice, meant that it had no 
chance of being adopted. 

Hast European Protests at Atomic Weapons for West 
German Forces. 

A communique denouncing the arming of the West German 
forces with nuclear weapons was issued by the Foreign Ministers 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany after a 
meeting in Prague on April 10-12. 

The communique said that the Bundestag resolution had ” aggra- 
yated the tension in Europe M and caused “ justified concern and 
indignation *’ at a time when the nations wero making " efforts to 
lessen international tension and demanding a check to the atomic 
armaments race.** It added that the revival of German Imperialism 


ami militarism constitutes tho main danger to European peace,” 
and described the German Federal Republic mm ** the only European 
country whore a policy of revenge in being deliberately supported 
and where territorial claims are openly put forward.” 

After reaffirming their countries* support for the “ Unpack l plan,” 
tho three Foreign Ministers welcomed the momentous decision of 
tho Supreme Soviet concerning tho immediate suspension of nuclear 
weapon tests/’ They expressed the hope that the United States 
and Great Britain would take similar action " despite their present 
negative attitude.” 

It was subsequently announced in Warsaw that the Polish 
diplomatic representatives in the NATO countries had made 
demarches to tine Governments concerned on the subject of 
arming the Bundemehr with atomic weapons. 

In Belgrade, a spokesman of the Yugoslav Foreign Ministry 
stated on March 28 that the Bundestag decision had “ aroused 
justified concern in Yugoslavia, which twice in the recent past 
has been the victim of German aggression.” The West German 
decision ** sharpens and aggravates the international situation 
and seriously threatens the prospect of a further relaxation 
of international tension precisely at the; moment when concrete 
efforts are being made to reach agreement among nations.” 
The spokesman added that the Yugoslav Government was 
“ considering the possibility of bringing this question before 
the United Nations.”- (Frankfurter AUgemeiue Zeitung - 
Die Welt, Hamburg - Welt der Arbeit, Cologne - Polish 
Embassy Press Office, London - Tan jug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. NATO, 15965 A 5 JRapacki Plan, 16090 A.) 

A. MAURITIUS. — Constitutional Reforms. - Report 
of Electoral Boundary Commission, 

The Mauritius electoral boundary commission under the 
chairmanship of Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, Q.O., issued its 
report on Feb. 25 . It recommended (l) that the Colony should 
be divided into 40 single-member constituencies 5 ( 2 ) that 
the Governor should appoint up to 12 members of the Legisla- 
tive Council to ensure that its representation was broadly 
proportionate to the communities in the electorate ; and (11) 
that lie should he free to select these members from candidates 
who were unsuccessful in the elections, if they had received 
reasonable support, as well as from non-candidates, so long 
as the result of an election was not; frustrated. 

Reporting on, its consultations in Mauritius, Gw commission 
stated that ail Important sections of opinion In the Island, Including 
tho Labour Party, tho Parti Maurtelen, and groups representing the 
Moslem community, had accepted the three principles agreed at ( ho 
London Conference of March 1957, viz. s 

(1) That the electoral system should be on the hi was of universal 
suffrage. 

(2) That any system of voting should provide an adequate oppor- 
tunity tor all the main sections of opinion la Mauritius to cleat their 
representatives to the Legislative Council in numbers broadly 
corresponding to their own weight in the community. 

(3) That the electoral system should fuollltnto the development of 
voting oil grounds of political principle and party rather than on 
race or religion. 

Xn the commission's view, It was necessary to constitutional 
development that for, say, the next throe elections " there should 
be a certainty that the proper proportions are obtained In the 
Legislative Council by election, or, falling that, by election plus 
G 0 verno r’s app ointmo nts . ’ ’ 

Xn accordance with its terms of reference, the commission proposed 
geographical boundaries for 40 constituencies of approximately 
equal voting strength, and In none of which the electorate would bo 
below 5,000. Tho average constituency would have about 7,000 
electors. Tho proportions of the electorate, broadly corresponding 
to tho three main sections of the population, would be : Indo* 
Mauritian Hindus, Just under half; general population, just under 
one-third; Indo-Manrltlan Moslems, just over one-seventh. The 
commission was satisfied that Its recommendations would secure 
adequate representation to the Imlo-MnuriUim Hindus and the 
general population, though certain doubts wen; expressed about the 
Moslems, 

Tho commission agreed that a system of throe-member consti- 
tuencies would give a worse opportunity to the Moslems than that 
proposed; it also hold that merely communal voting would be 
contrary to tho third principle of the London agreement. The 
Commission therefore recommended single-member constituencies, 
subject to the guarantees asked for in the use of the Governor’s 
power of appointment. 

The British Colonial Secretary (Mr, Lcnnox-Boyd) announced 
on the same day that he had accepted the commission’s report 
and had given an assurance that the Governor’s appointments 
would be made in accordance with the principles sought, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd expressed satisfaction that a solution had 
been found which was in entire accord with Hie three main 
principles set out in the London agreement.-— (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15698 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Wolfenden. Committee 
Report on Homosexual Offences and Prostitution. « 
House of Lords Debate. 

The report of the Departmental Committee on Homosexual 
Offences and Prostitution (known as the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee after its chairman, Sir John Wolfenden) was published 
on Sept. 4, 1057, Crnd. 247). The committee, whose members 
included two High Court judges, two M.P.s, doctors, lawyers, 
ministers of religion, and three women, had been appointed 
on Aug, 24, 1054, with the following terms of reference : 
44 To consider the law and practice relating to homosexual 
offences and the treatment of persons convicted of such 
offences by the courts, and the law and practice relating to 
offences against the criminal law in connexion with prostitu- 
tion and solicitation for immoral purposes ; and to report 
what changes, if any, are in their opinion desirable.” 

The Wolfenden Committee recommended inter alia that 
homosexual behaviour between consenting adults in private 
should no longer be a criminal offence ; that maximum 
penalties for homosexual offences against young persons, 
however, should be increased ; that maximum penalties for 
soliciting in the streets by prostitutes should also he increased ; 
and that the requirement that annoyance to other persons 
must lie established before a prostitute could be convicted 
should be eliminated, 

The report was signed by Sir John Wolfenden (Vice- 
Chancellor of Reading University), Mrs. Mary Cohen, Mrs. 
Kathleen Lovibond, Lady Stopfora, Sir Hugh Linstead, M.P. 
(Conservative, Putney), Mr, W. T. Wells, Q.C., M.P. (Labour, 
North Walsall), Mr. James Adair (formerly Procurator- 
General at Glasgow), I)r. Desmond Curran, Canon V. A. 
Demant, Mr. Justice Diplock, Lord Lothian, Mr. Victor 
MIshcon, and Dr, Joseph Whitby. Two of the original members 
of the committee, Mr. Goronwy Rees and the Very Rev. 
R, P, V. Scott, had resigned in 1950 and did not sign the report. 

The committee’s findings and recommendations are sum- 
marized below under cross-headings. 

The Problem of Homosexual Offences. 

Introduction, The function of tho law in matters of moral conduct, 
the report suggested, was 44 to preserve public order and decency, 
to protect the citizen from what Is offensive or Injurious, and to 
provide sufficient safeguards against exploitation and corruption of 
Olliers, particularly those who are specially vulnerable because they 
axe young, weak in body or mind, inexperienced, or in a state of 
special physical, official, or economic dependence.” The report 
continued : 44 Tt is not, in our view, the function of the law to 
Intervene In the private lives of citizens, or to seek to impose any 
particular pattern of behaviour further than is necessary to carry 
out the purposes we have outlined. It follows that we do not believe 
it to he a function of the law to attempt to cover all the Helds of 
sexual behaviour. Certain forms of sexual behaviour are regarded 
by many as sinful, morally wrong, or objectionable for reasons of 
conscience, or of religious or cultural tradition ; and such actions 
may be reprobated on those grounds. But the criminal law docs not 
cover all such actions at the present time ; for instance, adultery 
and fornication are not offences for which a person can ho punished 
by tho criminal law. Nor, indeed, is prostitution as such ...” 

Problems of Homosexuality. The Committee found evidence for 
tho view that there were varying degrees of homosexual propensity. 
This Indicated, in their opinion, that homosexuals could not be 
regarded as quite separate from the rest of mankind ; it also had 
implications for possible treatment, Distinguishing between active 
and latent homosexuality, tho report observed that 44 among those 
who work with notable success in occupations which call for service 
to others, there are some in whom a latent homosexuality provides 
the motivation for activities of the greatest value to society.” 

The Committee dismissed tho concept of homosexuality an a 
disease, with the implication that the sufferer could not help it 
and therefore carried a diminished responsibility for his actions. 
It was often the only symptom, being associated with full mental 
health in other respects, while alleged psychopathological causes 
had been found to occur In others besides the homosexual. It had 
been suggested to the Committee that associated psychiatric 
abnormalities wore loss prominent, or oven absent, in countries 
whore the homosexual was regarded with more tolerance. Discounting 
the widely -held belief that homosexuality was peculiar to particular 
professions or classes or to the ” intelligentsia,” the report pointed 
out that the evidence showed that it existed among all callings and 
classes and among persons of all levels of intelligence. 

Tt was difficult to assess the extent of the problem, as any figures 
of offences know to the police were bound to rcMloct police efficiency. 
Many of the Committee thought It unlikely that there had boon an 
increase in homosexual behaviour proportionate to the 44 dramatic 
rise ” in tho number of offences known to the police. Its incidence 
among a population cf more than 18,000,000 adult males, howevor, 
must ho large enough to constitute a serious problem. 

Offences Among Consenting Adults. The report examined and 
dismissed a number of arguments against legalizing adult acts in 
private, its conclusions being as follows : (1) There was no evidence 


for the view that such conduct was the cause of the “ demoralization 
and decay of civilizations,” although like other forms of dehauoh 
it might unfit men for certain forms of employment. (2) There was 
no reason to believe that such behaviour indicted any greater 
damage on family life than adultery, fornication, or lesbianism. 

(3) Tho evidence indicated that the fear that legalization of homo- 
sexual acts between adults would load to similar acts with boys had 
not sufficient substance to justify the treatment of adult homosexual 
behaviour in private ns a criminal offence ; on tho contrary, the 
evidence suggested that such a change m tho law would bo more 
likely to protect boys than to endanger them. The Committee 
accepted tho evidence of expert witnesses that there wore two 
recognizably different categories among adult male homosexuals — 
those who sought adult partners, and paedopliiliaes, who sought as 
partners boys who had not reached puberty. The latter category 
would continue to ho liable to the sanction of the criminal law. 

(4) Tho Committee did not share tho fear that such a change in tho 
law would lead to ** unbridled licence,” as the law Boomed to make 
little difference to the amount of homosexual bohavlour which 
actually occurred. 

Tho report continued : “ Unless a deliberate attompt is made by 
society, acting through the agency of tho law, to equate the sphere 
of crime with that of sin, there must remain a realm of private 
morality and immorality which is, in brief and crude terms, not the 
law’s business. To say this is not to condone or encourage private 
immorality. On the contrary, to emphasize the personal and private 
nature of moral or immoral conduct is to emphasize tho personal 
and private responsibility of tho individual for his own actions, and 
that is a responsibility which a mature agent can properly bo 
expected to carry for himself without tho throat of punishment from 
tho law. Wo accordingly recommend that homosexual behaviour 
between consenting adults In private should no longer bo a criminal 
offence.” 

Offence® by Males under 21. The majority of tho Committee 
agreed that an adult for tho purposes of their recommendation 
should be a person of 21, although a minority considered that tho 
age should ho fixed at 18. Medical witnesses had hold that the 
sexual pattern was normally fixed by the ago of 10 ; the Committee 
considered, however, that a boy of 10 was incapable of forming 
mature judgments about actions which might sot him apart from 
tho rest of society, whilst to set tho age at 18 would lay youths 
hotwoen 18 and 21 open to undesirable attentions and pressures. 

Any indecent homosexual act by a malo under 21 would continue 
to be an offence. Tho Committee recommended, however, that, 
apart from cases of Indecent assault or violation of public decency, 
proceedings should be taken only If the behaviour had boon accom- 
panied by conduct of a patently criminal or vicious nature (o.g. 
bullying at a school or institution, the abuse of his position by a 
superior in one of tho Horvioos, or an (dement of prostitution or 
blackmail), or if it appeared that tho offondor would benefit from 
being placed on. probation with a view either to treatment or gonoral 
supervision. Proceedings in such eases should ho instituted only 
by tho Director of Public Prosecutions or with tho consent of the 
Attorney -General. 

Revision of Penalties, The Committee recommended tho following 
maximum penalties : (a) sodomy with a boy under 1C -life imprison- 
ment, as at present ; (b) indecent assault (Lo. acts of gross indecency 
committed against tho will of the partner, or with a hoy under 10)— 
10 years’ imprisonment, as at present in England and Wales; 
(r) gross Indecency committed by a man over 21 witli a youth 
between 10 and 21— five years' Imprisonment ; (d) gross indecency 
committed in any other circumstances— two years’ imprisonment. 
Those proposals had the effect of Increasing the maximum penalty 
that could be awarded for homosexual behaviour with a person 
under 21, aud tho Committee fait that this might servo in some 
measure to protect the young. 

The Committo© considered that tho amount of blackmail which 
took place as a result of homosexual acts had boon considerably 
exaggerated. They recommended that, except for grave reasons, 
there should be no prosecutions for offences revealed by investi- 
gating blackmail, and that tho law relating to blackmail should bo 
strengthened* The report also recommended that tho law relating 
to living on the earnings of prostitution should be made to apply to 
the earnings of male prostitution ; that procuring or attempting to 
procure for such purposes should continue to be an offence ; and that 
If possible the law should be amended to apply tho term ” brothel ” 
to premises used for homosexual as well as heterosexual acts. 

Police Practice. The Committee had found that police practice 
varied in different parts of the country ; In some tho police appeared 
to exorcise ” discretion,” whilst in others a firm attempt was made 
to apply the toll vigour of the law. 44 What we have found,” the 
report stated, ” is that there may from time to time arise particular 
local campaigns against this kind of offence, either as a result of a 
deliberate "drive by tho police or by reason of local public indignation. 
We would not wish to Imply that it would never bo proper for police 
officers to follow up offences on mere suspicion. But where no clear 
public interost Is involved, we would deprecate any out-of-the-way 
prying which could soon give rise to suspicions of 4 witch-hunting * 
and so bring, if not tho law, at least tho police, into disrepute.” 

In some cases. It was pointed out, the police had investigated 
offences several years old. The Committee considered that no 
public interest was served by pursuing suoh stale offences, and 
recommended that, except for cases of indecent assault, prosecution 
for any homosexual offence more than 12 months after it was com- 
mitted should be barred by statute. 
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Proceedings. The Committee expressed concern fit the wide 
disparities between tho sentences imposed by different courts for 
homosexual offences, but could suggest no remedy. Tho report 
recommended that charges of gross indecency between males should 
be summarily triable with tho consent of the accused, as the sentence 
usually imposed was one that would be within the competence of a 
magistrate’s court. This would also avoid a tendency to plead 
guilty to a charge of importuning, to enable the magistrate's court 
to dispose of tho case when the facts seemed to sustain a charge of 
gross indecency. Mon charged with importuning, on the other hand, 
should bo entitled to claim trial by jury, since a conviction might 
have serious consequences, end behaviour establishing a pnma facie 
case of importuning might bo attributable to innocent causes. 

The Committee recognized that in the Services and other estab- 
lishments subject to discipline it might be nocessary to regard 
homosexual behaviour, even by consenting adults in private, as an 
offence. They also recommended that heads of approved schools 
in England and Wales (who at present are required to report to tho 
police and tho Home Office all cases of certain offences) should enjoy 
tho same discretion in such cases as those responsible for any other 
educational establishment. 

Medical Treatment. The Committee saw no reason why the courts 
should bo required to obtain medical reports on all persons convicted 
of homosexual offences. They recommended, however, that tho 
courts should be required to obtain such reports on offenders under 
21, or if the circumstances were such as to suggest tho existence of 
some mental abnormality. They deprecated tho foot that tho 
courts sometimes suggested that tux offender was being sent to 
prison for medical treatment, since to hold out hopes of treatment 
which did not materialize croatod a eonso of grievance and made 
the offender less responsive. If the primary consideration In tho 
mind of tho court was successful treatment, offenders could bo 
required to undergo this without being sent to prison ; if, on the 
other hand, tho seriousness of tho offence made a prison sentoneo 
necessary, this should be awarded on its own merits. 

Tho prison medical service was found by tho Committee to he 
understaffed and incomplotoly integrated with tho National Health 
Service. If the most effective use was to bo made of tho limited 
number of qualified psychiatrists, it was essential that there should 
be a two-way how between the two services. 

Whilst expressing the view that a special Institution for homo- 
sexual offenders would ho undesirable, tho Committee gave con- 
sideration to the possible use of oostrogens (which affects tho 
strength, though not tho direction, of physical dosiro) in the treatment 
of convicted homosexual offenders. Thoir use, tho report pointed 
out, was prohibited in prisons in England and Wales, even when 
the prisoner himself wished for treatment, hut not in Scotland. 
The Committee considered that oestrogen treatment should be 
permitted where the prisoner expressed a wish for it and tho prison 
medical officer believed it would be beneficial. For many reasons, 
the Committee did not beliovo that the practice of castration, which 
was followed, in some countries with tho offender's consent, would 
** commend itself in this country.” 

Research and Education. The Committee recommended research 
into the aetiology of homosexuality and the effects of various forms 
of treatment. Such research, however, would necessarily take a 
long time ; preventive measures which might be taken in the mean- 
time included better education of medical students, clergy, and 
probation officers on the subject, and more coin in the selection of 
teachers, youth loaders, and others in similar positions. 

Tho report suggested that the Press might do much towards tho 
education of publio opinion by ensuring that reports of court eases 
concerning homosexual offences were treated os matrimonial eases 
had been treated for some years past. There was little doubt that 
tho influence of detailed reports of such cases was almost wholly 
bad ; the Committee had encountered several oases in which men 
had got into touch with homosexual offenders whoso convictions 
had been reported in the Press, with tho result that further offences 
had been committed. 

The Problem of Prostitution. 

Penalties for Street Offences. Turning to the question of prostitu- 
tion, the Committee again emphasized that they wore concerned 
only with the law and not with morals. Although prostitution was 
an evil of which any society claiming to be civilized should sock to 
rid itself, the law by itself could not effect this until education and 
the moral sense of the community had brought about a change of 
attitude. The aspect of prostitution which caused the greatest 
publio concern was the visible and obvious presence of prostitutes 
in considerable numbers in the streets of some parts of London and 
of a few provincial towns. ” It has indeed been suggested to us,” 
the report stated, ” that in this respect some of the streets of London 
ore without parallel in the capital cities of the world.” 

The law as it stood made liable to a fine of 40s. every common 
prostitute ” loitering or being in any thoroughfare or publio place 
for the purpose of prostitution or solicitation to the annoyance of 
the inhabitants or passengers,” with an alternative punishment of 
up to 14 days’ imprisonment in certain urban areas of England and 
Wales. ^ Etootland, annoyance need not be proved. The Com- 
mittee had found a wide measure of agreement that the present law 
was defective, and that ” the present system whereby a prostitute 
is_ repeatedly brought before the courts and automatically disposed 
of bn pleading guilty and paying a fine of 40s., which she regards as 
an indirect and not very onerous form of taxation or lioenco, is 
making a farce of the law.” 


Discussing tho question whether "'annoyance” should bo 
established as a necessary part of the nuisance caused by soliciting, 
tho report stated : ” In our view, both loitering and importuning 
for the purpowo of prostitution are so self “evidently public, m usances 
that tho law ought to (hud with them, us it deals with other self- 
evident public nuisances, without calling on individual citizens 
to establish tho fact that they wore annoyed. We accordingly 
recommend that tho law be reformulated so as to eliminate tho 
requirement to establish annoyance,” Although tho present laws 
applied only to urban areas, there was evidence that public nuisance 
was caused by women who loitered at certain places outside urban 
areas, notably whore there wore Horvieo ('amps, Tho laws relating 
to these offences should therefore he made of general application. 

After stressing that the present maximum fine of i()s. was quite 
inadequate, and that repented fines of the same amount wore futile 
as a deterrent, the Oommlttco expressed Us belief that a system of 
progressively higher penalties must be introduced if tho problem 
was to he effectively dealt, with* They accordingly recommended 
that the maximum penalty for a first offence should he a fine of £10, 
for a second offence £26, and for a third and subsequent offences 
throe months' Imprisonment. 

“ Our decision to make this recommendation turn not boon lightly 
reached,” the report continued, “ Wo aw well aware that in the 
majority of oases tho prostitute must pay the fines from the proceeds 
of her prostitution, and that if the fines are increased she will attempt 
to recoup herself either by passing on tho cost to her clients or by 
seeking more customers, if the prostitute resorted to the first of 
those alternatives, then increased fines would tend to curb demand 
as well as supply. But the second possibility cannot bo overlooked, 
and that would cause the prostitute to he more active on the streets, 
with the result that Increasing the fine would defeat Its own object. 
For this reason, therefore, the sanction of imprisonment must he 
available.” 

In recommending Imprisonment the Committee had in mind 
not only straightforward deterrence, but the possibility that indi- 
vidual women faced with the throat of ultimate imprisonment 
might be more willing to accept, and the courts more anxious to try* 
probation m suitable eases. At present, probation could ho imposed 
on an offender over 14 only if she worn willing ; as tho alternative 
to probation was a fine of 4 Os,, the prostitute frequently declined 
oven to see the probation officer. This was regrettable, for many 
women might he led to renounce a life of prostitution by tho help 
the probation sendee could give them, The Oommltfeo attached 
special importance to the use of probation in the ease of tho young 
prostitute, but since the co-operation of the probationer was essential 
to success they did not recommend compulsory probation* They 
recommended, however, that tho courts should be empowered to 
remand for not more than three weeks, in custody if need be, any 
prostitute convicted for a first or second street offence, so as to 
enable a full social or medical report to be furnished. 

Possible Consequences of Amending the Lew* ” It wifi bo 
apparent,” tho report stated, ** that we are not attempting to 
abolish prostitution or to make prostitution in Itself illegal. Wo do 
not think that the law ought to try to do so, nor do we think that if it 
tried to do so It could by itself succeed. Wind the law can and should 
do is to ensure that the streets of London and our big provincial 
cities should bo freed from what is offensive or Injurious, and made 
tolerable for the ordinary citizen who lives in them or passes through 
thorn. 

“ It must ho accepted that so long as prostitution exists, the 
prostitute will seek customers and the potential customer will seek 
prostitutes. If the prostitute is not allowed to find her customers 
in the streets, then presumably she and her customers wifi find 
other means of meeting each other. It has been suggested to us that 
to drive prostitutes from the streets is to encourage tine closer organiza- 
tion of the trade, with greater opportunities for exploiting prosti- 
tutes and greater dangers that new classes of 'middlemen' (e.g, 
taxi-drivers and hotel porters) will arise. We think it possible, 
Indeed probable, that there will bo an extension of the ' call-girl ' 
system, houses or flats to which men go and to which prostitutes 
are summoned by telephone message or some other arrangement, 
and perhaps a growth in the activities of touts. These are dangers ; 
but whore they involve exploitation of tho prostitute we should 
expect tho laws which already cover this kind of exploitation to he 
rigorously enforced and even extended in thoir range. Another 
possible consequence is an increase in smell advertisements In simps 
or local newspapers offering the services of * masseuses/ ‘ models/ 
or ' companions ' ; but we think that this would bo less injurious 
than the presence of prostitutes in the streets ...” 

The report continued : u There must bo set against these dis- 
advantages tho clear advantage that the ordinary citizen would be 
able to go about his business without the constant affront to his 
sense of decency which the presence of these women affords, Ho 
even if this can he achieved only by risking the dangers we have 
outlined, wo still feel the time has come to rid the streets of this 
nuisance, and that the risk must therefore be taken* Moreover, 
we think the measures wo have proposed, even if they can be made? 
effective only at tho risk of other evils, might serve, perhaps to a 
large extent, to discourage newcomers to the ranks of the prostitute* 
We attach great importance to this, Not only does the present law 
fail to discourage ; its inadequacies afford an encouragement, in 
that the very presence of tho prostitutes in tho streets provides an 
example which some young women, to whom a life of prostitution 
had not yet become a fully formed intention, might be tempted to 
follow. Again, while it Is fully recognized that the prostitute? could 
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not exist in the absence of a demand for her services, demand and 
supply are not entirely unrelated, and the mere presence of the 
prostitutes In the streets stimulates a demand for their services. 
Many men, especially younger men, who now avail themselves of 
the services of prostitutes would be loss inclined to do so if those 
hot vices were less readily and obviously available. In short, there- 
fore, we feel that the possible consequences of clearing the streets 
are less harmful than the constant public parading of the prostitute’s 
wares.’* 

Organized Vice. Homo witnesses had suggested that the most 
satisfactory way of clearing the streets was to institute licensed 
brothels. The Committee considered that this would ho a retrograde 
step, and would make nonsense of their view that prostitution 
could be eradicated only through measures dircotod to a bettor 
understanding of the nature and obligations of sex relationships 
and to a raising of the social and moral outlook of society as a whole. 

The number of males found guilty in England and Wales of living 
on the earnings of prostitution, the report stated, had boon 125 in 
1054 and 127 in 1955. The number of women convicted of exercising 
control, direction, or influence over a prostitute’s movements was 
negligible, and had not exceeded five in any recent year. In its 
simplest and most usual form, “ living on the earnings of prostitu- 
tion ” consisted of an arrangement by which a man lived with a 
prostitute and was wholly or mainly kept by her. Evi donee 
suggested that such an arrangement was usually brought about at 
the instance of the woman, and seemed to stem from a noed on the 
part of the prostitute for some element of stability in the background 
of her life. 

The ( iommtttoe had no doubt that behind the trade of prostitution 
there lay a variety of commercial interests, but the evidence had 
disclosed nothing iu the nature of " organized vice ” in which the 
prostitute was an unwilling victim. The popular impression of vast 
organizations in which women wore practically enslaved, the report 
suggested, might be duo to “ the indiscriminate use of words which 
suggest an entirely passive role for the woman concerned,” This 
did not mean that there was not organization in the sense of 
encouragement to willing girls and women to enter or continue 
upon a life of prostitution. The Committee had learned of an arrange- 
ment between several prostitutes and a oar-hlro (Inn, which made 
large sums of money out of the use of Its oars by the prostitutes, 
and of another group of prostitutes who lived in rooms at various 
addresses of which one particular man was landlord. Tn both oases, 
however, the association between the prostitute and the " exploiter ” 
was entirely voluntary and operated to mutual advantage. 

Penalties for Living on Earnings of Prostitution. Although it had 
boon suggested that the present penalties for living on the earnings 
of prostitution should be Increased, the majority of the Committee 
felt that the maximum of two y oars' imprisonment was adequate. 
They had been informed of ” flat-farmers ” who made big profits 
from lotting flats to prostitutes, sometimes charging £200 os key- 
monoy and rents of £20 to £25 a week. The Committee recommended 
that a landlord who could be shown to be letting promises at 
exorbitant rents or demanding exorbitant key-money in the 
knowledge that they were to be used for the purposes of prostitution 
should be doomed to be " living on the earnings of prostitution,” and 
that the same should apply to any agent knowingly taking part in 
the transaction, 

Utt of Premises for Immoral Purposes. Tho Committee did not 
recommend the adoption of the Scottish system whereby conviction 
of a tenant for permitting promises to bo used os a brothel auto- 
matically terminated the tenancy* In England, the report pointed 
out, leases providing for payment of a substantial premium and 
thereafter of a nominal rent were much more common, so that 
automatic termination of a lease might result In a disproportionate 
penalty. 

It would bo going too far, the Committee considered, to apply in 
Its entirety the law relating to brothels to promises used habitually 
for prostitution. “ As long as society tolerates the prostitute, it 
must penult her to carry on her business somewhere,” the report 
commented. ** That she ought not to be allowed to carry it on In 
public will be apparent from what we have said, and the law rightly 
frowns on the brothel. The only remaining possibility is Individual 
premises. We have therefore reached the conclusion that It would 
not be right to amend the law in such a way as to make guilty of a 
criminal oiTonco a person who lets premises to a prostitute who uses 
them, even with Ms knowledge, for the purposes of habitual 
prostitution.” On tho other hand, tho Committee was very conscious 
of tho difficulties experienced by reputable landlords who were 
anxious to eradicate prostitution from their properties. They there- 
fore recommended that the magistrates’ courts, on convicting a 
tenant of knowingly permitting premises to be used for the purposes 
of habitual prostitution, should bo empowered to make an order 
either terminating tho tenancy or requiring the tenant to assign 
the lease to some person approved by the landlord. 

The Committee considered that too rigorous an enforcement of 
the law relating to the congregation of prostitutes in public houses 
might aggravate the situation on the streets. It suggested that 
action should be confined to oases where prostitutes gave offence to 
other customers or to residents In the neighbourhood. 

"Marriages of Convenience.” After investigating allegations that 
foreign prostitutes contracted marriages of convenience abroad so 
as to be able to operate in Britain without having to register as 
aliens or being liable to deportation, the Committee found that, 
while there had been such oases, the problem had boon much 


exaggerated. Of 372 prostitutes arrested for the first timo in the 
West End of London in 1953 and 1954, only 17 had been of foreign 
birth, and only five had contracted what seemed to bo marriages 
of convenience. 

Reservations. A number of reservations wore entered by members 
of tho Committee. (1) Mr. Adair dissociated himself from tho 
recommendation to legalize homosexual acts committed in private 
by consenting males, on tho ground that such conduct was contrary 
to the best interests of tho community and could have serious effects 
on tho whole moral fabric of social life. He also proposed that further 
steps should be taken to prevent annoyance by prostitutes’ small 
advertisements, and against “ middlemen ” and landlords not 
covered by the Committee’s recommendations. 

(2) Mm. Cohen, I)r. Curran, Lady Stopford, and Dr. Whitby 
opposed tho retention of sodomy as a special offence, on the ground 
that this would prevent the growth of a more rational public opinion. 

(3) Dr. Curran stated that he could see no logical ground why 
male importuning should bo treated differently from female 
solicitation. 

(4) Tho three womon members of tho Committee— Mrs. Cohen, 
Mrs. Lovibond, and Lady Stopford— recommended that the maximum 
penalty for living on tho earnings of prostitution should bo increased 
to five years’ imprisonment, as tho proposed increase in penalties 
for street offences might encourage tho closer organization of the 
trade and result in new classes of ” middlemen.” 

House of Lords Debate on Wolfenden Report. 

Speaking in a debate on the Wolfenden Report, held on 
Dec. 4, 1957, in the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor 
(Viscount Kilmuir) slated that there could be no prospect of 
early legislation on the Committee’s proposal to legalize 
homosexual behaviour in private between consenting adults. 
He considered that the substance of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations on prostitution commended themselves to public 
opinion, although there were reservations on certain points. 

Lord Pakcnham (a Roman Catholic Labour poor), who opened tho 
debate, said that by and largo they could accept tho Committee's 
viow that tho law should not intervene to stop a man doing wrong 
unless he was harming someone else. Ho did not say that it was 
always wrong for tho law to pro toot pooplo from themselves or their 
associates, but experience had shown that this could not be done 
without interfering with private life so drastically as to undermine 
social responsibility. If he thought that a repeal of the existing law 
would appreciably expand homosexual conduct, that, in his opinion, 
would be a decisive argument against change ; but haying studied 
the causes of crime for some years, ho confessed complete uncertainty 
as to whether there would bo any offoot in that direction. 

If the general proposition was accepted that tho State should not 
interfere oxeopt whom third parties wore directly damaged, oould 
they say that this particular sin was so heinous as to require treat- 
ment almost unparalleled? Homo passed a life of agony trying to 
resist sinful impulses, or at least to canalize them where they could 
do least harm to others. Home were denied by nature tho normal 
fulfilment of marriage. Home at least might bo prepared to seek 
medical and spiritual assistance If the criminal taint were withdrawn, 
whereas they felt unable a.t present to lay bare tboir secret. The 
general conceptions of tho law raised a powerful presumption In 
favour of the Committee’s roconmumdatlonH. 

Lord Moynihan, who welcomed tho report as a serious attempt to 
better present conditions, said that In practice changes in the law 
relating to prostitution would be far more difficult than any change 
allowing consenting adults to practise homosexuality. Ho suggested 
that tho possibility of raising the ago of consent of young girls, at 
present 10, should be considered. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Fisher) said that the report 
was right In saying that while the law should protect and control 
those under 21 and protect unwilling people over that ago, homo- 
sexuality between consenting adults in private should not come 
within tho ambit of the law. There was one groat benefit in obeying 
that principle. He had reason to believe that often groat pressure 
was put on a consenting adult to continue when, if left to himself, 
he would like to get free. He had heard of a young man, who wished 
to get free, being pursued by his partner from Australia to Britain, 
and so brought bock into tho practice. Another young man, half 
wishing to get free of tho habit, was recommended to fresh partners 
when he moved from the provinces to London, and later when he 
went overseas. There were “ groups or clubs of homosexuals with 
an organization of their own and a language of their own, a kind of 
freemasonry of their own, from which it is not at all easy to escape.” 

The Archbishop continued : "So long as homosexual offences 
between consenting adults are criminal and punishable by law, 
this pressure will mount and homosexualism will remain. It has 
all tho glamour and romance of chosen and select rebels against the 
conventions of sooioty and the forces of the law. At the heart of this 
kind of freomosonry are men of passionate sincerity who are made 
strongly homosexual by nature, who believe that what is wrong for 
others is right for thorn, and that society is not merely hostile but 
unjust and cruel. Into this kind of nightmare world there can be 
no entrance for the forces of righteousness until the offences are 
made no longer criminal, so there is no longer a question of betraying 
companions to criminal offences. At once the free ah? of normal 
morality will begin to circulate.” Those involved would be set free 
to talk without giving anyone away to the law ; they would seek 
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advice, and would lie free to sock protection by tho police from 
molestation by their former companions, It would bo nil tho more 
easy to convince them of the restraints of common House and 
Christian morality when they were “ delivered from the fours, the 
glamour, and oven tho crusading spirit of tho rebel against law and 
convention.* * 

** There is a groat general moral indignation against homosexual 
sins because they are unnatural/' Dr. Fisher observed* ** There is a 
queer lack of general moral indignation against fornication and 
adultery, because they are supposed to ho natural and therefore in 
some sense not wrong. In my judgment, tho threat to general public 
moral standards from homosexual offences done in private is far 
less, and far less widespread, than the damage openly done to public 
morality and domestic health by fornication and adultery." 

Continuing, Dr. Fisher said that there wore obtrusive conclusions 
of the utmost gravity about prostitution which tho report left 
completely untouched and for which it had no remedy. What was 
called u kerb crawling ** was a public thing, yet tho Committee made 
no recommendation on how to doal with it. Tho report recognized 
that if tho streets wore cleared there would bo various other ways 
of arranging the trade “ under tho counter," and to drive a thing 
underground was sometimes tho worst way of dialling with it. Tho 
root of tho confusion on this suhjoct was that prostitution wan not 
a private occupation but a trade, and it had to bo dealt with like 
any other trade. Tho fewer prostitutes, fornicators, and adulterers 
in the community, tho hotter equipped tho nation would ho to got 
on with its job. 

Hitherto prostitutes had boon made to bear tho brunt of legal 
action against the trade. It hud been agreed that they were 
undesirable and must ho kept out of sight, but it had been taken for 
granted that their customers had every right to a reasonable supply 
of prostitutes and should not in any way bo restrained from resorting 
to them, That was an old-fashioned view, dating from tho time 
when women had no rights and man in the sexual held claimed for 
himself unlimited rights. By far tho quickest way to restrain this 
trad© was to get at, restrain, and punish tho customer —to. the man. 
Very many men would ho strongly restrained if there was a fear that 
they would find thomsolves in the police courts and their names 
made public. ** T do not believe/* Dr. Fisher concluded, that tho 
lawyers would he utterly unable to find some way of getting at the 
men along with the prostitutes if the community said they were to 
find the way." 

Lord Brabazon said that the glamour of love, odd as it might seem 
to some, was just as much present between two homosoxualH tin 
between a man and a woman. To have on the Statute Book Imprison- 
ment for life for one act of homosexuality between two men was 
almost going back to the time when men were hanged for stealing 
five shillings. He naked the Government to consider at least whether 
they could meet one point of the recommendations —that only the 
Director of Public Prosecutions should be entitled to start proceedings 
against homosexuals, and that prosecutions in oases of blackmail 
should be avoided. 


Viscount Kllmuir said that before reaching any final conclusion 
on the report, the Government wished to tako careful account of 
public opinion. He could not do more than indicate tho lines on 
which the Government was thinking, but as the report had been 
available for throe months it was right that ho should indicate its 
preliminary views. The most far-reaching and widely discussed 
proposal was that homosexual behaviour in private between 
consenting adults should no longer bo a criminal offence. It would 
obviously be a serious step to reverse a provision of the criminal 
law which had stood for a long time, and any Government would bo 
bound to think long and carefully before deciding to do so. 


*' There are occasions when It may well he tho duty of a Govern- 
ment to lead rather than to follow public opinion,** the Lord 
Chancellor continued. " But in a mattor of this kind tho general 
sense of tho community, particularly as expressed in tho statutes left 
undisturbed for long periods, is an important feature, and tho com- 
munity is entitled to its view as to what affects society as a whole. 
Tho Government does not believe that the general sense of the 
community is with the Committee in those recommendations. Wo 
think the problem requires further study and consideration. Certainly 
there can ho no prospect of early legislation on this subject. 


“ The argument has been put forward forcibly, in different forms 
from different quarters, that for tho State to remove the sanctions 
of criminal law from homosexual behaviour, even between consenting 
adults in private, is tantamount to suggesting that there is nothing 
socially harmful in such behaviour, and would inevitably have the 
consequence that young people would be encouraged to Indulge and 
that society would be corrupted. X believe that this is not an argu- 
ment which can be lightly dismissed. For every genuine invert 
there are many perverted by money, or hy^desire for fresh sensation, 
or J? y That is my conviction after much study of the 

subject. 


w ® re bought right to accept the Committee's rooon 
menaation in principle, which we do not, difficult consequent!) 
problems^ would arise. There would be the problems of deflnitioi 
What is In private for this purpose ? What is * consent * ? Agaii 
tne committee points out that problems would arise in relation t 
and other establishments whose members m 
under a. ^^Plhiary code* 1% is essential to faoe these difflcultie 
as we© as to face the difficulties of those who are affected, That 
why the Government takes the position I have stated, and oaun< 
hold out hope of legislation on this point." So little was know 


about tho nature and origins of homosexuality, tho Lord Chancellor 
added, that further research was clearly desirable, ami tho Govern- 
ment would give attentive thought to tho Committee *b recom- 
mendations on this subject, which had reporensHions far beyond 
tho sphere of tho criminal law. 

Turning to tho question of prostitution, Lord Kllmuir said that 
there was little doubt that tho substance of tho Committee's recom- 
mendations commended themselves to tho majority of public opinion, 
although there were reservations on certain points. It was reasonable 
and proper that the streets should he free from what was offensive 
and injurious and made tolerable for the ordinary citizen, and the 
Government! had to consider what practical alternative could bo 
found. It was not a conceivable proposition that prostitution should 
be stopped by law* and no-one had suggested that* Speakers had 
made the point that nothing was done against the man who consorted 
with prostitutes, but it was not array to wk> how thin criticism could 
be met without, overstepping tho proper bounds of the criminal law. 
Proceedings could already bo taken against men for importuning for 
Immoral purposes, and he would willingly examine an extension of 
the law on these matters. 

Tie had considered the suggestion that trigger tines would prove a 
sufficient deterrent, and that many prostitutes would be unable to 
pay thorn, with the result tlmt they would be committed to prison. 
The difficulty of that argument was that it took no account of the 
statutory requirement under the Magistrates’ Courts Act that the 
court, in fixing a fine, must have regard to the means of the offender. 
Xn any case, it would not be proper to " legislate for imprisonment 
by a side wind/* and one must either taker It or reject It. The Govern- 
ment would consider with the greatest care and sympathy those 
recommendations which were designed to dissuade or reclaim tho 
newcomer to the ranks of the prostitutes, and were sympathetically 
disposed towards the recommendations about the use of premises 
for prostitution. 

Lord Lothian (a member of the Wolfondeu Committee) said that 
in spite of the controversy over the main recommendation, the 
Government should not let tho other proposals pass unnoticed* A 
more constructive attitude towards the homosexual offender should 
be taken in prison, and tho prison medical service should bo 
augmented. 

The Bishop of Rochester (Dr, Ghavasse) maintained that there was 
no more contagious influence in tho world than that emanating from 
homosexual practices. There wore such things as sodomy clubs, 
which drew In those who would otherwise bo immune and turned 
them Into corrupters of others. There had been one in Oxford between 
the wars, and ho was Informed that there had been another at 
Cambridge which M shamelessly sported a tie/* He could not agree 
with the Primate that tho host way of getting Hd of them was to 
allow them to indulge In this practice and exist. He felt, with half 
tho people in the Church, that no change In the present lines of tho 
law should be made, for the sake of homosexuals themselves and to 
protect people from their corruption. 

The Committee's recommendation to legalize homosexual 
behaviour in private between consenting adults was supported by 
Lord Huntingdon, Lord Jesscl and Lord Striibolgi, but opposed by- 
Earl Winterton, Lord Denning, the Blahop of Carlisle (Dr. Bloomer), 
Lord Lawson, and Lord Mather®. 

The Church Assembly adopted on Nov. 14, 11)57 a motion, 
which had been proposed by the Bishops of Kxeter and St. 
Albans (respectively Dr. Mortimer and Dr. Gresford Jones), 
approving “ the principles on which the criminal law con- 
cerned with sex behaviour should be based, as stated by the 
Wolfenden Committee.” The specific recommendations relating 
to homosexuality were approved by 155 votes to DIB after a 
debate characterized by considerable differences of opinion 
on the Wolfenden proposals. It was unanimously agreed that 
the Committee’s proposals on the subject of prostitution 
required further study.— (Cmd. 247 - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) 

A. EGYPT. — “Assassination Plot ” Sentences. 

Sentences of life imprisonment with hard labour ware 

passed by a Cairo military court on April 28 on two of the 
defendants accused of plotting to assassinate President Nasser 
(see page 1G08G, second column)— M* Mortada el-Maraghy, 
the former Minister of the Interior, and M* Hussein Khairy, 
both of whom were sentenced in absentia. The other three 
defendants were each sentenced— also in absentia* to 15 years’ 
hard labour on similar charges. — (Times - Le Monde) 

(Prev. rep* 16085 A.) 

B. ARGENTINA. — - Diplomatic Relations broken with 
Dominican Republic. 

Argentina broke off diplomatic relations with the Dominican 
Republic on April 10, the Dominican Ambassador in Buenos 
Aires being ordered to leave the country within 48 hours. 
The decree published by the X > rovisional Government alleged 
that ex-President Per 6 n (now resident in Ciudad Trujillo) had 
been permitted to continue a defamatory campaign against 
Argentina with the connivance of Dominican Ministers and 
officials. — (Bank of London and South America) 

(Prev. rep. Ex-President Perdu, 16026 A#) 
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A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Federal Electoral Bill enacted after British Govern- 
ment’s Approval. - Statements by African Affairs Board 
and Federal Government. - House of Commons Debate. - 
Representations by British Council of Churches. 

The U.K. Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, announced 
in the House of Commons on Feb. 18 that the Government 
■would advise the Queen to give her assent to the Electoral Bill 
passed by the Federal Assembly of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
on Jan. 9, A memorandum from the Federation’s African 
Affairs Board giving its reasons for regarding the Bill as a 
“differentiating measure” had previously been published by 
the Commonwealth Relations Office on Feb. 11, together with 
a statement by the Federal Government defending the Bill. 

Memorandum by African Affairs Board. This pointed out that 
the income and education qualifications for general voters under the 
Rill wore either (a) an income of £720 a year ; (b) £480 a yoar plus 
completed primary education, or (c) £300 a yoar plus four years' 
secondary education. The average income of Africans in employ- 
ment in 1050 was approximately £70 a yoar (the average income of 
adult Africans all told being far lower than this), whilst the average 
European income for the same year had been about £1,300. “ From 
this it is apparent,” the memorandum continued, ” that although 
the income qualification applies to all persons irrespective of race, 
the practical effect of a qualification of £720 will bo to exclude only 
a minor proportion of Europeans, but to prevent all but exceptionally 
wealthy Africans from getting the vote. The hoard have no corres- 
ponding figures for education, but the general standard of European 
education is far higher than the African, and the education qualifica- 
tions required for voters certainly also differentiate in favour of 
Europeans as against Africans in getting a vote.” The Board also 
pointed out that the number of members elected only by Africans 
(i.e. two each of the African members for Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland) would remain the same, whereas the number of members 
elected predominantly by Europeans would be greatly increased ; 
it maintained, in oonsoquonoo, that African electors would suffer a 
serious proportionate loss of influence. 

Statement by Federal Government. This observed that no condi- 
tions or disabilities bad been directly laid upon Africans, and that the 
Board's argument taken to its logical conclusion would moan that 
no Electoral Bill falling short of virtual manhood suffrage could 
escape being regarded by the Board as a “ differentiating measure.” 
The statement also denied that African voters would suffer a loss of 
influence, as many more Africans would bo able to vote for the 
additional African members. It maintained, therefore, that ** tho 
system offers a workable solution, within the framework of existing 
constitutional arrangements, to the twin problems of preserving 
political control In civilized and responsible hands and of associating 
the emergent African with the processes of government.” 

Tho Colonial Secretary’s announcement of Feb. 18 was 
made at the opening of a debate which had been requested 
by the Opposition, and in which Mr. Creech Jones (the former 
Labour Colonial Secretary) was the principal Opposition 
spokesman, 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, referring to tho African Affairs Board's request, 
said with regard to tho Board’s first objection (i.e. that tho qualifica- 
tions for tho general roll had boon fixed at a level permitting 
Europeans in general to qualify, but only the exceptional African) 
that the Federal Parliament had tried to moot this objection by 
providing for a special roll for which Africans could qualify in com- 
parable numbers, As regards tho Board's second objection (i.e. that 
African electors would suffer a serious proportionate loss at tho 
next election, compared with the influence they were able to exert 
at previous elections), this was based simply on the fact that tho four 
newly-elected African members would not he returned on a purely 
racial basis, and that the proportion of tho races on the rolls which 
elected them remained uncertain. If that were a valid objection to 
the Bill, It would never be possible to take the first step away from 
the existing racial basis of representation. It was tho common roll 
principle which, in tho belief of tho Federal Parliament and tho 
Government, held tho only prospect of fair and genuine partnership 
between tho races. 

In calculating tho proportionate infiuence of Africans, it should ho 
remembered that In the next Assembly the number of Africans 
would he doubled, whilst tho number of ordinary members of unspeci- 
fied race had been increased by only two-thirds. In the election of 
tho specially elected European members and tho four ©looted African 
members from Southern Rhodesia, the addition of the special votes 
to the ordinary votes would give Africans in that territory an 
enormously increased say. In the two Northern territories there was 
no change in the method of returning the four existing Africans, 
whilst the number of Africans oligtbl© to vote for the four now 
African members ran to thousands, perhaps tens of thousands. 
From the boglrmning there would bo a gain in respect of the Africans 
who would have an opportunity to take part In the election of their 
representatives, and it was confidently expected that these numbers 
would increase substantially year by year. The Africans on the 
special roll in Southern Rhodesia might bo between 20,000 and 
30,000, instead of 1,000 as at present. In Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, perhaps between 20,000 and 30,000 Africans would for 
the first time be entitled to participate directly in the election of 
their representatives. 


According to the estimate of tho Federal Minister of Law, the 
balance at the noxt election, but at no subsequent olection, would be 
six to four in favour of the Europeans. The number of Africans m 
tho Federal Parliament wonld bo increased from six to 12, and the 
fact that a minimum of one-fifth of tho House would ho African 
would ensure that tho major parties would have duo regard to the 
African point of view. 

Denying that tho Bill involved a broach of faith, Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
said that it was not only untrue that the Govommont had under- 
taken not to make any major changes in the Constitution before 
li)G0, but it was plain from the Constitution itself that, provided 
certain conditions were fulfilled, it could bo amended, lie agreed 
with tho Federal Government that tho common -roll system would 
be of tho greatest value in encouraging political discussion based 
on party political and not on racial hues. lie therefore hoped that 
those who had had some doubts about the Bill would give unanimous 
support to ** this bravo attempt in tho field of partnership.” 

Mr. Creech Jones (Lab.) described tho Bill as '* a negation of 
partnership.'' Ho declared: ** It is ironical in a genuine partnership 
to give ono-twonty -fifth of the population 42 out of the 57 seats in 
the Houho of Representatives, and to give the Europeans full control 
of the Cabinet in the Federation. On the general roll for election to 
tho Chamber there will bo . . , 81,000 Europeans and 2,500 Africans. 
Is it not obvious, In tho present state of African development, that 
the conditions necessary for an African to get on tho roll make it 
virtually impossible for them to qualify ? How can you ovor hope 
for fast progress by tho Africans to reach tho high standard of 
qualification for tho general roll when they are repressed by segrega- 
tion principles, colour bars, denial of trade union rights, and a whole 
series of other discriminatory clauses, with poor facilities for 
education ? ” 

Mr. Creech JTones contended that tho Africans had no influence 
in tho election of tho ordinary members, and that no oloetod European 
need pay the slightest attention to African opinion. On this basis, 
no African would ovor represent a constituency in Nyasaland or in 
Northern or Southern Rhodesia. To bo enfranchised, native electors 
needed to bo able to speak, read, write, and comprehend English, 
and it was “ monstrous '' to debar a man from playing a part in the 
political life of his own country merely because he could not speak 
a foreign language. Tho whole political machine was in the hands of 
Europeans, possibly for over, and served " certain European 
communal interests." 

It was therefore important (Mr. Creech Jones concluded) to ask 
tho Federal Govoriunont to withdraw tho Bill, to roconsidor it, and 
to recommend, that the noxt ©lection should ho on the old basis, so 
that the whole question might come under review at the 1060 
conference. Political arrangements of this kind were discriminatory, 
and defeated the purpose declared in the preamble to tho Constitu- 
tion that of partnership between tho races 

Mr. Clement Davies (Liberal) said that any legislation for Africa 
concerned not only part but the whole of Africa, slue© all Africa 
would be watching it. Tho Govommont had described the African 
Affairs Board as a safeguard for Africans against changos which 
might affect their rights, and it was a vital matter when that Board 
said that tho Bill was disadvantageous to Africans. How much 
regard could be had for “ paper safeguards ! i " 

A motion approving the British Government’s support for 
the Bill was passed by 805 votes to 256, The Bill accordingly 
received the Royal Assent on Feb. 20 and was promulgated 
in the Federation on Feb, 22. An official statement was 
issued in Salisbury announcing that proclamations would be 
published bringing into effect the Federal Electoral Act and 
the Federal Citizenship Act as from March 1 , and that regula- 
tions would be issued creating the necessary electoral registra- 
tion machinery. 

Representations by British Council of Churches. 

Prior to the House of Commons debate there had been 
correspondence on the Federal Electoral Bill between the 
International Department of the British Council of Churches 
and the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
Lord Home. 

In a letter to Lord Homo, published on Feb. 17, the Council 
expressed " the greatest disquiet " at the Electoral Bill, saying that 
In the view of many Africans it " very gravely imperilled ” the 
African Affairs Board, since that body would " probably be elected 
mainly by those responsible to predominantly European constitu- 
encies ” as a result of the Bill. Tho Department called on the 
Government to reject the view that the British Parliament’s responsi- 
bility was restricted to judging the constitutional competence of the 
Federal Parliament to enact such legislation, and to declare that tho 
wisdom and justice of such legislation was clearly within its purview. 
It also expressed the hope that tho British Government would not 
approve the Bill unless the Federal Government gave pledges that 
when, with the progress of African education, more and more Africans 
qualified for inclusion on the rolls, no step would be takon to frustrate 
this development. 

In his reply, published on Feb. 18, Lora Home said that the 
Council's concern about tho future composition of the African 
Affairs Board was based on “ a theoretical rather than a practical 
possibility.” The two members of the African Affairs Board from 
Southern Rhodesia would continue for a time to he eleoted by a 
majority of European voters, but this majority would be much 
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smaller one© the proposals of tho Federal Electoral Bill wore in force. 
The Governors of the Northern Territories, as hitherto, would 
continue to select two specially appointed European members for 
African interests. Tho choice of the two other African members 
would be mad© by all the Africans returnod to tho Assembly, voting 
with tho throo Europeans representing African interests, 

If tho Elocdoral Bill became law, there would bo four potential 
candidates for ono place from Nya.se, land, two of whom would bo 
©looted by a body designated by tho Governor as representative of 
Africans, and two by tho combined general and special rolls, on 
which it would bo possible for Africans to have a largo majority 
from the start. There would also bo four potential candidates for 
one place from Northern Rhodesia, of whom two would be elected 
by a body designated as representative of Africans, and two by tho 
combined general and special rolls, on which Africans could have a 
majority— -if not at first, then at a subsequent general election. 

Since eight of tho 15 mombors who would make tho choice were 
themselves likely to have been chosen by Africans or to have boon 
appointed to represent African interests, and becauso all the 
candidates for one place would very possibly have boon returnod 
by Africans alone or by an African majority, it did not appear that 
the changes made in the Constitution Amendment Act need have 
any very considerable effect on the composition of the Board. 

Appointment of Federal Delimitation Commission for Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia. 

The appointment of a Federal Delimitation Commission 
for Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia, for the purpose 
of dividing those territories into Federal electoral districts 
based on the enlarged membership of the Federal Assembly, 
was announced on March 8, Mr. Justice II. J. (day den was 
appointed chairman of the Commission. On the same date 
the Government announced the members of the Educational 
Qualifications Board to be established under the Electoral 
Act.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Federal Information Department, Salisbury) 

(Prev. rep. 15987 A.) 

A. LUXEMBURG. — New Cabinet. 

M. Joseph Bcch (71), the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister of Luxemburg, resigned the Premiership on March 29 
to devote himself entirely to the country’s foreign affairs in 
the light of the current negotiations on the permanent seat 
of the European Communities. M. Beeh has been Foreign 
Minister of Luxemburg for nearly 02 years. 

On the same date M. Pierre Frieden (65), Minister of Educa- 
tion and the Interior in M. Bech’s Government, was appointed 
Prime Minister in succession to M. Bcch. The composition 
of M. Frieden’s Cabinet was announced on March 81 as 
follows : 

M. Pierre Frieden 

(Christian Social) . . . , Prime Minister, Education, 

and Interior. 

M. Joseph Bech 

(Christian Social) . . . . Foreign Affairs and Foreign 

Trade. 

M. Victor Bodson (Socialist) Justice and Public Works. 

M. Nicolas Biever (Socialist) Labour and Social Security. 

M, Paul Wilwertz (Socialist) Economics. 

M, Pierre Werner 

(Christian Social) . . . . Finance and Defence. 

M. Emile Colling 

(Christian Social) . . . . Agriculture and Public 

Health. 

M. Henri Cravatte (Socialist) Secretary of State at the 

Ministry of Economics. 

All the members of the Frieden Cabinet sat in M. Beck’s Ministry 
except M. Cravatte, the new Secretary of State for Economics — 
a post formerly held by M. Wilwertz. The latter had been appointed 
Minister of Economics in M. Booh’s Cabinet on Jan. 20 vice M. Michel 
Rasqnin, following M. Rasqnin’s appointment to the Commission 
of the European Economic Community (see page 15958). 

Like its predecessor, the new Cabinet comprises four 
Christian Social Ministers and four Socialist Ministers. 
(Luxemburg Embassy, London) (Prev. rep. 13696 B.) 

B. CHILE. — Further Extension of I.M.F. and U.S. 
Exchange Stabilization Credits, 

It was announced in Santiago and Washington on March 81 
that the 44 stand-by ” arrangement with Sue International 
Monetary Fund, under which Chile could purchase up to 
$85,000,000 from the Fund in support of her programme of 
exchange reform and economic stabilization, had been extended 
for a further year— he, to March 81, 1959. The U.S. Treasury 
credit of $10,000,000 and the $80,000,000 credit granted by 
ei{3^ht U.S. banks for currency stabilization purposes were also 
extended for a year.— (I.M.F., Washington - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15513 E.) 


C. INDIA - RUMANIA, — M. Stoical Visit to Delhi. - 
Nehru-Stoica Communique - Rumanian Co-operation 
in establishing Assam Oil Refinery. 

M. Chivu Stoica, the Rumanian Prime Minister, accompanied 
by M. Emil Bodnaras (a Deputy Premier) and M. Buuueiu 
(the Foreign Minister), visited India from March 7-22 for 
discussions with Mr. Nehru and other members of the Indian 
Government, especially Mr, Iv. D. Malaviyu, the Minister for 
Mines and Oil. In addition to his stay m Delhi, he also visited 
industrial establishments and rural development areas, as 
well as Calcutta and other cities. 

A joint statement was issued by Mr, Nehru amt M. Stolen mi 
March 9 saying that they had had “ frank and friendly dismissions 
in regard to tho prosont world situation, os well as on matters of 
mutual interest, including increased eoonomto and cultural eo -opera- 
tion between tho two countries.” Both Prime Ministers expressed 
support for a practical approach to disarmament, the removal of 
lack of confidence among nations, the proposals for a Summit 
mooting, and the lessening of world tensions. They also called for 
the immediate cessation of nuclear tests ; expressed their ** sym- 
pathy with and support for peoples In their struggles against 
colonialism and to win or consolidate their Independence ” ; stressed 
the Importance of assistance to under-developed countries ; and 
declared that eeonomlc co-operation among ommtriew should he 
based on ” equality, mutual advantage, and respect for each other’s 
eeonomlc and political independence,” 

Tho statement went on to say that the two Prime Ministers would 
“ continue their endeavours to ensure that the People's Republic 
of China takes its rightful place in the U.N.,” and that they welcomed 
tho withdrawal of Chinese ” volunteers " from North Korea. The 
two Prime Ministers welcomed the growing economic anti cultural 
co-operation between their two countries, and Mr. Nehru expressed 
his Government's appreciation of the assistance given by the 
Rumanian Government, especially with regard to the development 
of tho Indian oil industry, 

M. Stoica said in Calcutta on March 21 that during his 
talks in Delhi agreement had been reached in principle on the 
supply by Rumania of an oil refinery understood to he the 
Stale-owned refinery In Assam which will he erected near 
Gauhati, on the planned pipeline from the oilfields in Upper 
Assam. Mr. Malaviyu told the Hajya tiabha on April 21 that 
the Government of India had aeeepted an offer by the 
Rumanian Government to collaborate in setting up an oil 
refinery in Assam, subject to consideration of detailed terms, 
(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London * The Statesman, 
Calcutta) (Prev. rep. Assam OH Refinery, 16028 A.) 

D. NETHERLANDS. — Post-war Naval Programme. 
The 10-year post-war reconstruction programme of the 

Royal Netherlands Navy was completed on April 10 with 
the commissioning of the 2,500-ton anti-submarine destroyer 
Amsterdam, the last of eight warships of this type. Like the 
other vessels of her class, she is equipped with the latest 
electronic devices for locating and destroying submarines 
and has an armament of four quick-firing 1 2-ent, guns, six 
40-mm. machine-guns, depth charges, and torpedoes. The 
Royal Netherlands Navy, with 180 vessels, is larger today 
than ever before and includes an aircraft carrier, two cruisers, 
12 destroyers, 22 frigates, five submarines, six patrol vessels, 
and smaller craft.— (Netherlands News Agency) (13402 C.) 

Note. The principal units of the Royal Netherlands Navy are the 
13,000 -ton aircraft carrier Karel , Doorman (ex-II.M.H. Venerable), 
purchased from tho British Royal Navy la 1048 ; the 8.000 Um 
cruisers De Ruytcr and Zemn Prorineten , both commissioned la 
1053 ; the above -mentioned eight anti-submarine destroyers 
( Amsterdam , Drenthe » Friesland, Groningen, YAmbury, Omtijmel , 
Rotterdam and Utrecht); and four other destroyers of the same 
displacement ( Gelderland , Holland, Noord Brabant, and Zeeland). 

E. MOROCCO. — - Admission to World Bunk and 
International Monetary Fund. 

Morocco became a member of the International Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund on April 25, her quota in 
the I.M.F. being $85,000,000 and her subscription to the 
capital stock of the Bank 850 shares with a par value of 
$85,000,000. This brought the membership of both Institu- 
tions to 67 ; the total of members’ quotas in the Fund to 
$9,078,000,000 ; and the total subscribed capital of the Bank 
to $9,405,000,000.— (International Bank, Washington) 

(Prev. rep. 16x20 B.) 

F. AUSTRALIA. — Dollar Loan. 

A $25,000,000 loan of file Commonwealth of Australia 
bearing interest at 4£ per cent p.a. and maturing in 1978 was 
issued in New York on April 22 and was immediately over- 
l subscribed. — (Australian News and Information Bureau) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Labour Party. - Joint 
Campaign with T.U.C. for Disarmament and Suspension 
of Nuclear Tests. - Labour-T.U.C. Declarations on 
Disarmament and Disengagement in Europe. - Mr. 
Straehey’s Pamphlet on Nuclear Disarmament. 
Rejection of Unilateral British Renunciation of H-Bomb. 

The Labour Parly and the Trades Union Congress issued a 
joint, statement on March li announcing their intention of 
conducting a national campaign for disarmament and the 
immediate suspension of nuclear tests. The policy of the 
Labour Party and the T.U.C, on these questions was sum- 
marized as follows : 

(1) The British Government should make a serious effort to bring 
about summit talks in the near future. 

(2) The Government should immediately give a load to other 
tuitions by suspending British tlienno -nuclear tests. 

(3) Himultaueously, the Government should press for a general 
agreement to end all nuclear tests, if necessary as a separate measure, 
distinct from any wider disarmament measures. 

(4) Agreement on suspension of tests must load within a reasonable 
period to real progress on the basic problem of goneral disarmament. 

(5) A general disarmament agreement should include a declaration 
banning the use of all nuclear weapons. 

(0) Patrols by aircraft based in Britain carrying 11-bombs should 
bo disoon tinned forthwith. 

(7) No physical stops should bo taken to set up missile bases in 
Britain before a. fresh attempt had been made to negotiate with 
the Hoviot Union. 

The joint Labour-T.U.C, declaration was worded as follows 
(cross-headings inserted) : 

14 The Labour thirty and the Trades Union Congress have con 
sidered with profound concern the steadily increasing momentum 
of the international arms race. Throo great Powers now have 
nuclear weapons. If the race continues, other States will ho similarly 
equipped. The situation Is one of unprecedented menace to the 
peoples of the world. The position of Britain, as a small crowded 
island, is particularly vulnerable , . . The issue before us now is the 
survival of Mankind Itself, arid the peoples of West and Mast alike 
are looking to their Governments to break the vicious circle. 

44 We believe that the British Government has the duty and 
opportunity to play a major part In this situation. We therefore 
make the following joint declaration on policies which wo consider 
the Government should follow in the hope of ending the deadlock. 
As a first step towards this the Government should make a serious 
effort to bring about summit talks in the near future. 

Nuclear Weapon Tests. 44 We believe that it would bo possible 
to achieve an initial agreement on the suspension of nuclear weapon 
tests, and that such an agreement would help to create an atmos- 
phere favourable to wider International agreement. This subject 
is ... of prime Importance because of the dangers to health and to 
posterity arising from the tests ; mid agreement on it should bo 
relatively easy to roach because the most dangerous thermo -nuclear 
tests, at any rate, can bo detected without di lllcult y. 

“ The Soviet Government has expressed its willingness ... to 
negotiate such a suspension of tests independently of disarmament. 
Wo believe that it is of the first importance to test the sincerity of 
those oilers without delay. We therefore consider that the British 
Government should press now for an international agreement on 
the suspension of thermo -nuclear tests. This should be extended 
to cover other nuclear tests if an efficient system can bo devised for 
cheeking that they do not in fact take place, 

44 Further, we consider that, as an example, the British Government 
should at once suspend thermonuclear tests unilaterally for a limited 
period, in the hope that ibis will hasten permanent international 
agreement on tests and lead on to a general disarmament convention. 

Disarmament. 44 Obstacles to agreement on the mom advanced 
sliages of disarmament must not prevent limited agreements which 
prove practicable at an earlier date ... Nor must agreement on such 
limited measures bo made dependent on the settlement of political 
problems, although we anticipate that the lessening of international 
tension on any one point will make progress on the other issues 
easier. 

44 Tho stages of disarmament will have to include agreement on 
the reduction of conventional arms and forces, on stopping the 
production of fissile material for military purposes, and on the 
reduction and ultimate destruction of stocks of nuclear weapons— 
all under international inspection and control. Looking at the 
prospects for early limited accord, again in the light of Soviet oilers, 
w© believe that an international declaration banning the use of all 
nuclear weapons, coupled with an agreement on the reduction of 
conventional arms and forces, would be of great value in the creation 
of mutual confidence during tho disarmament process. 

44 Because of Soviet preponderance in conventional arms and 
forces, the Western Governments have so far considered it necessary 
to reserve freedom to us© nuclear weapons first. It seems to us 
logical and sane to attempt to meet tho Soviet proposals for a ban on 
the use of nuclear weapons by negotiating the removal of this 
particular preponderance. 

** We believe that the early conclusion of a non-aggression treaty 
between Bast and West would similarly help to build confidence. 


“ A number of proposals have recently been put forward for 
disengagement in Central and Eastern Europe, ranging from a plan 
for a nuclear-free zone ii.o. tho Rapacki Plan! to more elaborate 
schemes for a neutral area. We urge that attempts should be mado 
to reach agreement with tho Communist Powers on some proposal 
of this kind, provided always that the balance of security is main- 
tained . , . 

Aircraft carrying Nuclear Weapons. ** Wo consider that the 
Government has failed to show that it is necessary for British-based 
aircraft to carry nuclear weapons on either patrols or training 
flights. Any military advantage that there may be in such patrols 
is far outweighed by tho risk that a war might he started by accident 
Tho vory fact that such flights are carried out servos to increase tho 
general atmosphere of international mistrust and tension. 

“ There is also tho danger of radio-activity rosxdting from a crash, 
and wo consider that training flights shcmld ho made with dummy 
woapons. In short, flights with nuclear weapons hy British-based 
aircraft should be limited forthwith to those nocossary for the 
transport of weapon stocks. 

Missile Bases. 44 There has boon much public concern about tho 
now agreement to sot up in Britain bases for launching missiles of 
American origin [see 1G0G3 A1 . . . We believe not only that these 
bases must bo effectively under British eoutrol, but also that no 
physical steps should be taken to sot them up before a fresh attempt 
has been made to negotiate with the Soviet Government.” 

Mr. Strachcy’s Pamphlet on Nuclear Disarmament. 

Mr. John Slrachey, the former Labour Secretary of State 
for War, issued a 5,000-word pamphlet on April T, entitled 
Scrap All the H-Bombs, in connexion with the Labour-T.U.C. 
declaration of March 0. While stressing that it was Labour’s 
policy “ to scrap all H-bombs and A-bombs,” whether Russian, 
American, or British, he emphasized that “ Britain must not 
scrap her own nuclear deterrent unless and until the other 
nations scrap theirs.” Mr. Gailskcll stated in a foreword that 
although the pamphlet was not an oflieial statement of policy, 
the party’s National Executive Committee regarded it as “ a 
most useful background document which helps to explain the 
Labour-T.U.C. declaration and sets forth clearly many of the 
considerations which led to the formulation of Labour’s policy.” 

Mr. Btrachoy wrote inter alia that unilateral renunciation of tho 
H-bomb hy Britain 44 would neither receive nor deserve the confi- 
dence of the British people ” ; moreover, by weakening Britain’s 
influence in the world 44 it might well make tho Russian-Amorioan 
struggle still more dangerous.” After urging that Britain should 
give a lead to tho world hy suspending her own nuclear tests, 
following tho similar action announced by the Russians, Mr. Btraohey 
continued ; 

44 The next stop is clearly to get all H-bomb teats suspended and 
to establish an effective system of inspection and control to prevent 
any nation from secretly resuming thorn. But oven the suspension 
of all tests hy all tho throo nuclear Powers would bo no more than 
the first step towards general disarmament. Up till now tho West 
has felt that it was impossible to ban nuclear woapons without 
reducing ordinary woapons too. For obviously, as tho Russians 
have a far bigger army than anyone olso, such one-sided disarmament 
would bo greatly to their advantage. Bo tho Labour Purty-T.U.O. 
declaration sensibly suggests that tho way to got rid of ibis objection 
is to nogotiate a substantial reduction of ordinary weapons at 
the same time. For then tho banning of nuclear weapons should 
still leave the two sldOH with an approximately equal degree of 
strength . . Mr. Btraohey went on to emphasize that 41 watertight 
international inspection and control” were indispensable to any 
agreement on disarmament. 

Discussing tho possibility that America might oneo again become 
isolationist* -that is, 14 wash her hands of Europe and allow Russia 
to dominate and even occupy it If she wantod to do so ”■*— Mr. 
Btrachoy wrote : “ Most of us would regard tills as a major disaster. 
Yet wo must face tho fact that with neither nuclear weapons nor 
American support wo could not possibly resist Russian pressure nor, 
ultimately, Russian occupation. Of course, it is also possible that 
even if we disarmed completely find, as would be inevitable, with- 
drew from NATO, America would still continue her alliance with 
Western Europe in some form, though without Britain. This would 
simply moan that the cold war continued while the British Govern- 
ment ceased to have any Influence whatever on American policy . . . 
The fact is that a helpless Britain would lose her power to Influence 
evonts in general. Sho would in particular lose her power to have a 
restraining influence on Russia. For the Russians notoriously take 
very little account of people who havo no power with which to back 
up their opinions ...” 

Mr. Btraohey rejected the pacifist case for total disarmament, 
arguing that It would bo impossible for Britain to ‘ 4 contract out ” 
of the world situation. lie wrote in this connexion ; 44 What the 
ehrmnation of British strength, and the consequent collapse of 
NATO, might well actually do would be to produce the one situation 
in which Russia would he sufficiently encouraged ^ to make rash 
forward moves In this or that part of the world whore tensions ran 
high, and so touch oil a third World War botweon Russia and America, 
Even If tho Americans had withdrawn from Britain, the first act of 
a third World War might well he a race between tho Russians and 
Americans to occupy us and establish their bases here. And then 
the other one would probably attack the occupiers* bases with 
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H-bombs. It is very easy to foresee that a disarmed and would-bo 
neutral Britain might bo totally destroyed by H-bombs aimed at 
her, or by the fall-out of H-bombs not aimed at her, in such a war. 
The essential thing to grasp is that there is no safety whatever for 
us in trying to contract out of a world war." 

Similarly, Mr. Strachoy rejected the " halfway house " argument 
that Britain should scrap her own nuclear weapons and roly on the 
protection of the American deterrent. " It would bo a really 
nauseating piece of hypocrisy/ * he declared, " to protest that wo 
were too holy to possess 11 -bombs ourselves, while all the time saying 
under our breath that anyhow we didn’t need them because the 
American H-bombs would always protect us. Nor is there any 
practical advantage. So long as wo are members of NATO and 
allies of the Americans, wo are part of the Western Alliance. We 
should be just as much in the front lino in a third World War if 
we did not have our own H-bomb as if we did ..." 

Labour-T.TJ.C. Statement on Disengagement in Europe. 

A further joint statement was issued on April 23 by the 
Labour Party and the T.U.C. on the question of disengagement 
in Europe. It urged that the British Government should seek 
the support of other Western Governments in an attempt to 
reach an agreement with the Soviet Union on the following 
lines ; 

(1) Gradual withdrawal, under effective international control, of 
all foroign forces from Eastern and Western Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 

(2) Establishment of effective international control over the level 
and typo of national armaments and armed forces agreed for those 
countries. 

(3) Gorman reunification within a framework to bo agreed and 
guaranteed by tho four Powers (Britain, Franco, tho U.B.A., and 
the U.S.S.R.), including froo elections, leaving tho ways and means 
to bo settled by the Gormans themselves. 

(4) Negotiation of a European security treaty backed by tho four 
Powers to guarantee tho territorial integrity of countries in the 
area. 

(5) Withdrawal of tho conn trios in tho area from NATO and, the 
Warsaw Pact. 


The joint declaration on this subject ran as follows : 

“ The Labour Party and tho T.TT.O, recognize that tho dangers 
which to-day threaten mankind are particularly intense in Central 
and Eastern Europe, along the boundary dividing tho military 
forces of NATO and tho Warsaw Pact. In our declaration of March (1 
on disarmament and nuclear war wo therefore urged . . . that 
attempts should be made to reach agreement with the Communist 
Powers on a plan for disengagement in tho aroa. Such is the impor- 
tance and complexity of this subject that we now sot out In more 
detail what we consider tho approach of the Western Governments 
should be. 


u In tho present situation there is a risk that, with major opposing 
forces at close quarters, a border incident could at any time touch oft 
general war. Still graver dangors exist in tho possibility of further 
political unrest in Eastern Europe. If, for example, a revolution 
developed on the Hungarian pattorn in Eastern Germany, West 
German forces might become involved, almost inevitably bringing 
NATO into conflict with the Communist powers. 

" An agreement on disengagement or mutual withdrawal which 
would lessen and eventually eliminate these fearful possibilities 
might well be as acceptable to the Soviet Government its to Govern- 
ments in the West. Wo boliovo that Soviet intransigence on European 
political questions, and particularly on Germany, must to some 
extent be viewed in tho context of official Western pronouncements. 
The latest Western declaration on Germany, issued on July 29, 1957, 
still insists that a unified Gormany must have the right to enter 
NATO. Yet it is by now perfectly clear that negotiations for a 
European settlement with the U.S.8.R. will prove fruitless without 
a guarantee that Gormany shall not add its weight to either side. 
We cannot conceive such a guarantee except within tho framework 
of a disengagement plan. Conversely, wo cannot conceive oomplete, 
and therefore fuUy effective, disengagement without reunification 
of Germany. 


After making the five proposals listed above, the statement went 
on : " We fully realize that no plan for disengagoirxont will be 
acceptable if it changes the balance of military security to tho 
disadvantage of either side. Proposals for the withdrawal of NATO 
forces from part of their present area must, for example, bo consistent 
with the retention of NATO itself, including tho continued pros once 
of TJ.S. foroes on the Continent. However, wo behove that, pending 
summit talks, no steps should be taken towards the ultimate equip- 
ment of West German foroes with nuclear weapons, since this would 
make it more difficult both to reach agreement on disengagement 
and to carry out such an agreement. 


* We are aware of the difficulties of the task ahead, and recognize 
that the full implementation of proposals of this kina may be a long 
and gradual process. We believe, however, that points (1) and (2) 
above offer scope for early progress in negotiation, and that such 
progress would facilitate an advance on the other problems. 


We welcome the initiative taken by Mr. Rapacki, the Polls 
Foreign Minister, in tabling his proposal for a nuclear-free zone i 
Central Europe, This proposal contains certain weaknesses, part 
oularly m that it excludes Hungary, omits the problem of Germs 


reunification, and suggests only gradual reduction, as opposed to 
total withdrawal, of foreign forces from the area. Nevertheless, wo 
regard the Rapaokl Plan as an advance, and wo consider that it 
should be Included ... at summit talks." 

Three members of the Labour u shadow Cabinet 
Mr. Gaitskoll, Mr. Bevan, and Mr. George Brown visited 
General Norstad (Supreme Allied Commander in Europe) 
at his headquarters near Paris on April 7. No statement was 
issued, but it was understood that General Nor.st.ad and the 
three Labour leaders discussed current military problems in 
Europe, including nuelear weapons and tests/ and that the 
Labour Party’s 44 disengagement M proposals bad been 
explained to the Supreme Commander* (Daily Herald - 
Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prcv. rep. Labour Party 
Conference, Debate on Nuclear Disarmament, 15891 A, 

pages 15892-93-) 

A* LITERATURE. — Book Selections, April 1958. 

Selected books published in Great Britain and the United 
States are given below : 

Great Britain. Burrell, Lawrence " Balthazar," A Novel* 
(Faber and Faber, 15s.) 

Kytim, Walter — " The First, Tea Years : Israel between East 
and West." (George Woldenfeld and Nieolson, 21s.) 

" Germany and the Revolution in Russia, 1915-1918," Documents 
from the Archives of the German Foreign Ministry. Edited by 
7u A. tarn. (Oxford University Prows, 25s.) 

Gunther, John --" Inside Russia Today." (Garnish Hamilton, 
25s.) 

Heyerdahl, Thor Aku-Aku : The Hoorot of Master Island." 
Translated from the Norwegian. (George Allen and Unwin, 2 Ih.) 

Jimenez, Juan It am An " Platen) ami t." The Story of a Man 
and his Donkey, by the 1950 Nobel Prizewinner for h Iterate re. 
Translated from tho Spanish. (Nelson, 2 is.). 

Mitoholl, It, J., and boys, M. I). U. A History of London 
Life." (Longmans, 25s.) 

Parkinson, O. Northooto- «" Parkinson’s Law, or Tho Pursuit 
of Progress." Illustrated by Osbert Lancaster. (John Murray, 
12s. Odd 

Pitt, Barrie - " ftoobruggo : Ht. George's Day, 1918." (Cassell, 18s.) 

Holt, L. T. C. * " Thomas Telford." A Biography. (Longmans, 
25s.) 

Russell of Liverpool, Lord " The Knights of Bushido ; A Hhorfc 
History of Japanese War Crimes." (Cassell, 18s.) 

" The Dream of the Red Chamber : A Chinese Novel of the Early 
Oiling Period." The llung*k>u«mcm* translated from the German 
Version. (Rontledge, 50s.) 

" The Stories of Beau O’Faolaln." (Rupert Hart-Davis, 21s.) 

Wooclrooffe, Thomas The Enterprise of England : An Account 
of her Emergence as an Oceanic Power." (Faber and Faber, 25s.) 

Wolssbcrg, Alex -"Advocate for the Dead : The Story of Joel 
Brand." Translated from the German. (Andrd Deutsch, I5s.) 

White, T. II. ~ The Once and Future King." The Sword in Mm 
Stow, The Quern of Air and Darknem, The Tib Made Knight and 
The Candle in the Wind, published in one volume, (Collins, 25s.) 

United States. Comint, James It, •«" Germany and Freedom : 
A Personal Appraisal." (Harvard University Press, $3,00) 

Forbor, Edna - " leo Palace." A Novel of Alaska. (Doubleday, 
New York, $4.95) 

Gunther, John *" Inside Russia Today," (Harper and Bros,, 
New York, $5.95) 

Mailtain, Jacques Reflections on America. " (Charles Herllmer's 
Bona, New York, $3.50) 

Redding, Saunders — 1 " Tho Lonesome Road: The Story of the 
Negro’s Part In America." (Doubleday, New York, $3.75) 

(Ed, K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, *6099 A*) 

B. INDIA. — Indian Navy. - Vice-Admiral Carlill 
appointed Honorary Vice-Admiral. 

Vice-Admiral R. I). Kutari took over as Chief of Naval 
Staff on April 22 from Vice-Admiral Sir Stephen Carlill, the 
last British officer to command the Indian Navy, It was 
announced in Delhi on April 20 that Sir Stephen Carlill had 
been appointed an Honorary Vice-Admiral in the Indian Navy 
-—the first such appointment— in recognition of the great 
services rendered by him to the Indian Navy’s development, 
(The Statesman, Calcutta) (Prcv. rep. x 6 ot$ B.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — • Further Restrictions on 
Oil Imports. - Presidential Order. 

A presidential Order of March 29 reduced the ceiling on 
imports of foreign crude oil outside the Pacific coast by another 
14,8 per cent for April, May and June, the West Coast imports 
quota remaining unchanged. The Order also stipulated that 
contracts for Government purchases of imported crude oil or 
crude-oil products should contain a clause under which the 
oil company would promise to comply with the “ voluntary " 
oil import programme.— (New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev, rep. 15987 B 1 15779 €.) 
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A. FRANCE. Development of Saharan Resources. - 
First Cargo of Algerian Oil. - Concessions granted to 
British and U.S. Oil Companies. - Discoveries of Natural 
Gas and Minerals. - Project for Inland Sea in Sahara. 

The ftrst cargo of Algerian oil— 15,000 tons— left Philippc- 
ville on March 4 in the tanker Presidcnt-M my for the French 
port of Mar Ugucs-I aivera (Marseilles). A 120-mile pipeline 
linking the Ilassi-Mcssaoud oilwells with the railhead at 
Touggourt had been completed on Dec. 0 and came mto use 
on Dee. 80, 1057, the first trainload of oil leaving Touggourt 
for Philippe ville on Jan. i). Strict precautions were taken 
against sabotage or ambush by the Algerian insurgents, 
especially as a goods train using the same route had been 
blown up by a mine on Jan. 8 ; observation and lighter planes 
ilew over the train taking the oil cargo to Philippeville, and 
armoured vehicles accompanied it on nearby roads and tracks. 
For security reasons the oil was not conveyed on trains con- 
sisting entirely of tank ears, and in consequence the average 
amount leaving Touggourt daily was only 800 tons. 

OH Deposits of the Sahara. 

The first olllcial estimates of the oil deposits m the Sahara 
were given by the French Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
on Jan, 17, 1958. The statement said («) that at llassi- 
Messaoud, u assuming that the nature of the rock containing 
oil in the area where wells have been sunk is constant, the 
reserves which can be recovered are of the order of 100, 000, 000 
to 150,000,000 tons ” ; (b) that at Kdjeld the oil reserves were 
estimated at 80, 000,000 tons. It was planned to build a 
permanent pipeline from ilassi-Messnoud to Bougie, on the 
Algerian coast (a distance of about 400 miles), and also to 
construct another pipeline from Kdjeld and the nearby oililcld 
at Tiguentourine to the coast, although it had not yet been 
decided whether that pipeline would run through Libya or 
through Tunisia. 

M. Lojouno, Minister for the Sahara, had said In October, 1957 
that "from I960 onwards Hnharan production will account for a 
large part of Prance's oil consumption, which in 195C reached 
18,000,000 tons. It Is already possible to envisage the possibility 
of an animal production of 14,000,000 Urns In i960 -“0,000,000 tons 
from deposits already discovered and 8,000,000 tons from the exten- 
sion of these oilfields or from others not yet discovered." [The 
development of oil production in the Sahara on this scale would 
radically transform Franco's balance of payments, as the country's 
annual expenditure on foreign oil is about £*200,000,000. J 
Saharan OH Concessions, 

On Feb. 21 the French Government granted the right to 
prospect for oil over an area of 11,000 square miles in the 
Sahara to seven groups of companies, live of which included 
important British and U.S. interests. The British companies, 
Royal Dutch-Shell and British Petroleum, greatly expanded 
their investments in Algerian oil, whilst two U.S. companies, 
Phillips and Cities Service, acquired prospecting rights for 
the tot time. The major U.S. oil companies had hitherto 
taken no part in the development of the Sahara’s oil resources, 
as they had refused to accept the French Government’s condi- 
tion that French companies must maintain a majority interest 
in each group that was formed. 

The concessions formed part of arcus surrendered by two French 
companies, the (Jompagnic Franpaiss dm Pdtroles d'Algdrie (O.F.P.A.) 
and the Socidtd Nationals ds Recherche# and d f Exploitation de$ 
Pdtrolm m AlgiHe (S.N. Repal), on the expiry of their leases in 
►September. Under French law concessions to explore for oil are 
granted for live years, at the end of which time the company must 
hand over half the area allocated to it for reallocation —the company 
boln« allowed to decide wliloh part of the area it wished to retain. 

The concessions were granted to the following companies : 

(1) The State-controlled SodUd Nationals dot Pdtrolm d’ A<piitaine, 
which already exploits the Lacq natural gas deposits south of 
Bordeaux** 8,000 square miles. 

(2) The Socidtd dm Pdtroles de Valence, in which British Petroleum 
has a 50 per cent interest— 1,800 square miles. [British Petroleum 
had previously held only a 2 per cent interest te the Compagnie 
d* Exploration PdtrolUre, which received a concession te April 1957.1 

(3) The Compagnie de Recherche# et d* Exploitation de Pdtrole a u 
Sahara (O.IUfl.P.SJ, in which the French Government holds 51 per 
cent and Royal Dutch-Shell 35 per cent of the shares— 1,000 square 
miles. The O.R.B.F.S. already holds prospecting rights over 00,000 
square miles, and te 1956 made the test discoveries of oil in the 
Sahara at Bdjold and Tiguentourine. 

(4) The Compagnie dm Pdtrole# d'Algdrie (O.P.A.), in which Royai- 
Duteh Shell has a 85 per cent and the French Government a 24 per 
cent interest— 1,000 square miles. The C.I\A. has a concession of 
00,000 square miles in the southern Sahara, where it has been 
prospecting without success. 

(5) A Franco-Amerioan group including Phillips Petroleum France 
(the French subsidiary of the Phillips company) and two French 
companies, Franco-Afrlque and Omnium. 


(6) Another Franco -American group including Afropec (the 
French subsidiary of Cities Service) and two French industrial and 
finance groups, Prepa and Francarop. 

(7) Petrosarep, a subsidiary of Petrofrance. 

In addition to the O.U.E.P.S, and C.P.A. , three other main groups 
are prospecting for oil te the Sahara : (1) The C.F.P.A., 85 per cent 
of whose shares are hold by the Compagnie Frangaise des Pitrolm (te 
which the French Government has a 35 per cent interest), holds a 
concession of 50,000 square miles. (2) The S.N. Repal, te which the 
Algerian Government has a 50 per cent and the French Government 
a 48 per cent interest, lias prospecting rights over 75,000 square 
miles These two companies discovered the Xiassi-Mossaoud oilfield 
during a joint exploration programme. (3) The Socidtd Franpaise de 
Recherche# ct d’ Exploitation da Pdtrole, in which the French Govern- 
ment has a 65 per cent interest, has prospecting rights over 25,000 
square miles in the Tindouf area, on the Moroccan border. No oil 
has ho far boon discovered in this area. 



Oil Concessions in the Sahara. (Economist) 


Sale of “ Oil Certificates " to Private Investors. 

The French Government issued a decree on Sept. 21, 1957, 
laying down the terms under which the Shite would issue for 
sale to private investors negotiable certilieates representing 
the Government’s own shares in companies prospecting for 
and producing oil in France and the Sahara. 

The decree provided that the cortiileatoB would carry the same 
rights as the shams against which they wore Issued, entitling the 
purchasers to dividends on the shorn?, tho proceeds of the shares te 
case of liquidation, and rights or now shares allocated to existing 
shareholders in the case of an increase of capital, etc,, except that the 
voting rights te tho oil companies would remain vested in tho Govern- 
ment, Similar certificates could be issued by specially authorized 
public bodies or private companies holding participations te oil- 
prospecting or producing comp aides. 

Tho actual issue of tho certificates would be in the hands of the 
Cause dm Mp6t# et Consignations or other institutions which had 
been specially designated by the Government. The proceeds of the 
sale of the certificates would bo paid into a special Treasury account 
to bo used exclusively for the financing of oil development plans, 
with special priority in each case for tho programme of that company 
against whoso shares the particular certificates had boon issued. 
Such shares could not be disposed of by tho holder (l.e. tho State or 
other public or private body) until tho certificates Issued against 
them had been returned to the issuing house. 

Tho Government's shares, the value of which was estimated at 
nearly 100,000,000,000 francs, were expected to be put on the 
market gradually. The first sale of " oil certificates " against share- 
holdings of tho Government in two leading French oil companies 
opened on Oct. 7, 1957. Tho oftor referred to (a) 1,000,000 certificates 
each representing one -quarter of a share of the Compagnie Franfaise 
den Pdlrotm ; (b) 320,000 certificates oaoh representing one share of 
the Socidtd Nationals dm Pdtrole# d’Aguitaine belonging to the Bureau 
de Recherche# du PdtroU (a public body), The total proceeds wore 
expected to be around 20,000,000,000 franca (about £17,000,000), 
which would be spent by the Government on future oil prospecting 
and development. 

Discoveries of Natural Gas and Minerals in the Sahara. 

M. Collet, chairman of S.N. Rcpal, announced on Sept. 18, 
1957, that a natural gas deposit bad been discovered at 
Guerrara (80 miles N.W. of Ouargla) and that other boreholes 
would be drilled for oil in this area. This was the first deposit 
of petroleum gas found in this part of the Sahara. 
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Prospectors from the Algerian Mineral Research Bureau 
were reported on Jan. 9, 1958, to have discovered a large 
industrial diamond and live smaller diamonds in river deposits 
in the Hoggar massij (900 miles south of Algiers). Two platinum 
nuggets weighing 1,200 and 500 milligrams were dug up in 
the same area m January, and considerable traces of nickel, 
copper, and asbestos were also discovered. 

First Meeting of Joint Organization for the Sahara. 

The High Commission of the Joint Organization for the 
Sahara (O.C.R.S.), whose objects are ottieially described as 
“ to deline and co-ordinate the Organization’s programmes 
for joint action and to control their application,” met for the 
lirst time in Paris on Jan, 21-28, 1958. The Commission 
consists of eight representatives of the National Assembly, 
four of the Council of the Republic, two of the Assembly of 
the French Union, two of the Economic Council, live of the 
Oases department of Algeria, three of the Saoura department, 
and two each from Mauritania, Niger, the French Sudan, 
and Chad. 

M, Marius Moutot (a Socialist senator) was o looted president of 
ill© Commission ; Colonel Morvcd (Oases department), M. Mitterrand 
(the U.D.S.K. deputy), and M. Condat (a IJ.P.H.H. deputy, 
and president of the Niger Territorial Assembly) vice -presidents ; 
and M. Cornet (an Independent Republican member of the Assembly 
of the French Union), M. Ahmed Manguo (Chad), and M, Oharvor 
(of the Koonomie Council) secretaries. The Commission also 
elected its permanent delegation, consisting of M. Louvol (an M.It.P. 
deputy) as president and representatives of the National Assembly, 
the Council of the Republic, the French Sudan, Mauritania, and the 
Oases and Saoura departments. 

Project for Inland Sea in Sahara. 

The setting-up of a “ Technical Research Association for 
the Study of an Inland Sea in the Sahara ” had been announced 
in the Journal Official on June 14, 1957. This project, which 
was first put forward m 1 877, envisages the construction of a 
maritime canal about 180 males long from the Gulf of Gab6s 
(on the cast coast of Tunisia) to the Shall Djerid (a large salt 
lake on the Algerian-Tunisian border, lying below sea level) 
and the Hooding of the whole region of salt swamps, which 
extends into southern Algeria. An inland sea would thus be 
created with an area of over 8,000 sejuare miles and an average 
depth of nearly 80 feet. The objects of the scheme are to 
transform the climate of southern Tunisia and Algeria and 
make agricultural development possible by creating a large 
evaporating surface, and to open up a waterway which would 
provide an outlet to the sea for oil from Ilassi-Messaoud and 
EdjeR and for iron and phosphates from the mines at Tebessa 
and Gafsa. The project would involve the shifting of 
500,000,000 cubic metres of earth, or six times the amount 
dug for the Suez Canal, and would cost about 100, 000, 000,000 
francs.— (Le Monde - Le Figaro - Financial Times - Economist) 

(Prev. rep. 15697 A.) 


A. OKINAWA. — Left-wing Gains in General Election. 

Elections to the Legislature of the U.S.-occupied Ryukyu 
Islands (of which Okinawa is the largest), held on March l(>, 
resulted in big gains for the left-wing parties at the expense 
of the conservative and pro-American Democratie Party, 
which had previously had a majority. Results were as follows, 
those of the last (1956) elections being shown in parentheses : 
Social Masses Party 9 (6) ; Democrats 7 (17) ; Minren 5 (2) ; 
Independents 8 (4). 

The Minren (Council for the Protection of Democracy) Is an 
alliance of left-wing Socialist organizations, including the Okinawa 
People’s Party and the now Okinawa Socialist Party [see below] : 
th© People’s Party is alleged by tlio U.H. authorities to bo pro- 
Communist, but this is denied by its leaders. Both the Social Masses 
Party (a right-wing Socialist organization) and the Minren advocate 
th© reversion of the islands to Japanese rule, but whereas tho latter 
demands the immediate withdrawal of the U.H. forces, the former 
favours the fixing of a time-limit of 10 to 20 years for the ending of 
the U.S. occupation. In the elections tho Mmren increased its vote 
from 15,000 to 81,000, whilst the Democratic vote fell from 103,000 
to 81,000. 


The formation of a new political party— the Okinawi 
Socialist Party — from former supporters of the Social Masse 
Party was announced on Feb. 12. The leader of the new party 
Mr. Kaneshi (mayor of Naha, the capital of Okinawa), statcc 
that it would become an integral part of the Minren and wouk 
eventually merge into a single organization with the People’; 
Party* The Japanese Socialist Party recognized the Okinawi 
Socialist Party as part of its own organization on Feb. 25 
(Hew York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 13351 A.; 


B. UNITED STATES. — Release of Ezra Pound. 

The treason charges brought in 1945 against, the American 
poet Ezra Pound (72) were quashed by the Federal District 
Court in Washington on April 18. Pound, much of whose 
poetry was violently anli-scniiUe, lived in Europe mainly 
in Italy - for 40 years before the Second World War. He was 
arrested by U.S, troops in Italy for having broadcast Fascist 
and anti- American propaganda for the Mussolini regime, 
indicted in absentia in 10 MI, he was brought to trial in 1945 
but found by psychiatrists to be insane ; lie was accordingly 
committed to St. Elizabeth’s hospital (the Federal mental 
institution), where he had been kept ever since. 

The superintendent of the hospital (Dr. Winfred Overholser) 
presented an afllcluvit to the court testifying that Pound was 
permanently and incurably insane and would never be 
competent to stand trial. The aflldavit was accepted by the 
presiding magistrate (Chief Judge Unlit, ha J. Laws)* anti 
Pound was accordingly released* 

Dr. Overholser staled that Pound would ” die insane in the 
hospital without trial of the charges against him if the imlloimonb 
remained pending " ; that there was a *' strong probability M that 
Pound’s pro-KawM broadcasts in Italy were tho result of insanity ; 
and that it was doubtful wind, her any prosecution could show 
criminal responsibility if he wore brought to trial. Further confine- 
ment could serve no therapeutic purpose and would only be ” a 
needless expense and burden on the hospital.” As H/,ru Pound 
was not violent, Ids release would” not endanger the safety of other 
persons.” 

An important, part, In securing Pound’s roUmso was played by the 
well-known American poet Robert Frost, who had personally Inter- 
vened with the Justice Department on Pound's belmlf ami headed 
an informal committee of literary figures seeking Pound’s release. 
Mr. Frost admitted that Pound had been u very wrongheaded ” but 
said that leading American writers and poofs could not ” hmr tho 
thought, of letting Mjsra Pound come to bis end where he is,” Among 
other well-known literary %urm urging Pound’s release were John 
Dos Passes, Van Wyek Brooks, Freest Hemingway, VV. II. Auden. 
T. H. FJiot unci Archibald Maeleish. 

Mrs. Dorothy Pound (the wife of the poet) was appointed 
legal guardian of her husband, who was placed in her mire 
after his release. U was understood that be would he allowed 
to live in Italy.* (New York Times) 

(Prev* rep. Ezra Pound, 7723 E j 7274 R.) 


C. JAPAN. — Release of War Criminals. 

The last 10 of the Japanese u Class A ” war criminals who 
had been sentenced to life imprisonment by the International 
Military Tribunal in 1948 for conspiracy to wage aggressive 
war were unconditionally released on April 7. All of them 
laid previously been released cm parole, either for health reasons 
or on completing 10 years of tluur sentences the last, General 
Sato, on March 81, 1950. 


ui luo M) men moci before the International Tribunal* seven 
were condemned to death and hanged, and 10 were sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Those pardoned were General Sudan Arnkt, 
Marshal Blmnroku Data, Naold lloshino, Oklnori Kay a, Marpuia 
Kolohl Ktdo, Admiral Takasuml Oka, General Hiroshi Oshima. 
Lieut. -General Kenryo Hate, Admiral Hhlgetn.ro Hhlmnda, and 
Tollohl Hmrnki, the other six having died In prison or since their 
release. Of the two other defendants at the Toklo trial, one died 
while serving a 20 years’ sentence, whilst Mnmorti Hhigomitm*, who 
was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, was releowod m ugg) 
and served as Foreign Minister from 1964-60. (For details of the 
Toklo trials so© 10073 A]. Mr. HhigemIUm died on Jan. *35, 1957. 

Tho decision to pardon tho K) war criminals wan taken after 
consultations between the Japanese Foreign Ministry ami the 
Governments of the U.H. A., Britain, Ganada, Franco, the Netherlands, 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, and tho Philippines. All those 
countries were represented on tho international Tribunal except 
Pakistan, which was consulted as a suooesaor Bint© to tho former 
Government of undivided bulla, Tho U.H.H.R,, Ghina, and India, 
which had also boon represented on the tribunal* were not approached 
a ? \ no ^ ^Fnod Mio Han Francisco l ‘once Treaty. Article It 

£!JlSfJi e S ty *? ro y 1 5^ d H‘ ai GtobOTW wight be grant, od to persons 
sentenced by tho tribunal only by a decision of a majority of the 
Governments represented on it, and on the Japanese Government's 
rocommondation (see 11081 A). 

84 “ Class B ” and “ C ” war criminals who had been 
°fm i YT . y „ S- Lril,un *I* were reported on April 7 to be 
still held m bugamo prison, Tokio. The last Japanese war 
criminal sentenced by a Netherlands tribunal had been 
released on Aug. 0, 1050, whilst the last 14 sentenced by 
Australian tribunals were freed on July 4, 1057. The Chinese 
Government released 1,030 war criminals in three groups 
^ ng T July and August, 1050. — (Japanese Embassy Press 
Office, London - Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14179 D.) 
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A. GHANA. — Political Developments. 

The Karl of Listowel was sworn in as Governor-General of 
Ghana at a ceremony m Parliament House, Accra, on Nov. 13, 
1057, in the presence of the Cabinet, members of Parliament, 
judges, chiefs, and ambassadors. An address of welcome to 
the new Governor-General was moved in the Assembly by 
Dr. Nkrumah and seconded by Mr. Dombo, Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition. In his reply, Lord Lis towel appealed to the 
people of Ghana to make their country “ a shining example 
not only to the people of Afriea but to its neighbours in the 
Commonwealth and to the rest of the world.” 

Before leaving London on Nov. 11 Lord Listowel had expressed 
the opinion that Ghana had * * weathered her difficulties very satis- 
factorily,” and that recent trends wore not so disturbing as many 
people had been led to imagine. He added that tho now emergency 
powers sought by the Government [see below] wore not unreasonable 
in view of the throats of violence it had had to face. 

Recent internal developments in Ghana are described below 
under cross-headings. 

Cabinet Changes. 

The following Cabinet changes were announced on Oct. 81 , 
11)57 ; (l) Mr. Kojo Botsio (Minister of Trade and Develop- 
ment) became Minister of State with responsibility for parlia- 
mentary business and co-ordination of Government policy 
and legislation. (2) Mr. P. K. Quaidoo (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Trade and Development) succeeded 
Mr. Botsio as Minister of Trade. (8) Dr. Nkrumah, the Prime 
Minister, took over the development functions previously 
exercised by the Minister of Trade and Development, together 
with the responsibility for industrialization policy. The ruling 
Convention People’s Party (C.P.P.) announced on the same 
day that Mr. Botsio had been appointed secretary of its central 
committee. 

Mr. Akiwumi, an Accra district magistrate, was unanimously 
elected Speaker of the National Assembly on Nov. 15, 1957, 
in succession to Sir Emmanuel Quist, who had announced his 
resignation. 

The Emergency Powers Act. - Security Measures, 

The Ghanaian Government published on Nov. 9, 1 957, an 
Emergency Powers Bill to replace the Emergency Powers 
Orders-in-Council which had been continued in force for a 
period of 12 months after independence and were due to 
expire in March 1958. The main provisions of the Bill were 
as follows : 

(1) u If tho Governor-General is satisfied that a state of emergency 
(general, local or limited) exists be may, by proclamation, make such 
regulations as appear to him to ho necessary or expedient for securing 
public safety, tbo defence of Ghana, tho maintenance of public 
order, the suppression of mutiny, rebellion, and riot, and for main- 
taining supplies and sendees essential to the life of tho community.” 

(2) Tho Government might make a provision in a general emer- 
gency for the detention of persons or their deportation or exclusion 
from Ghana, and in a local emergency for their detention or their 
exclusion from the emergency area. All detention, exclusion, or 
deportation orders must be signed by the Governor-General. 

(8) In an emergency the Government might take possession or 
control of any property or undertaking, acquire any property other 
than land, and order aay premises to be entered and searched. 

(4) Parliament must be informed of the reasons for an emergency : 
within 10 days in the event of a national emergency, and as soon as 
practicable in tho event of a local or limited emergency. Any emer- 
gency regulations would lose their effect If not approved by Parlia- 
ment within 28 days. [Those safeguards wore not contained in the 
Emergency Powers 0 r dors »in«Oouncll . ] 

(5) The Governor-General was no longer empowered to suspend 
the Constitution or any of its provisions, or to extend tho life of 
Parliament beyond its normal term, even during a general emer- 
gency. 

Moving the second reading in the National Assembly on 
Dec. 2, Mr. Eclusei (Minister of the Interior) said that the Bill 
had been introduced to deal with people who, if the oppor- 
tunity arose, would resort to violence ; he referred in this 
connexion to the recent disturbances in Ashanti, Transvolta, 
and Accra. Despite strong protests by the Opposition, who 
maintained that any disorders could be dealt with by the 
police through normal legal processes, the Bill passed its 
third reading without amendment on Dec. 12. 

Mr. Kofi Baafo, the Minister of Information, had previously 
stated on Nov, 9 that the Cabinet did not consider it necessary to 
introduce special legislation authorizing local deportations, as had 
been proposed by Mr, JDdusei [see 15700 A]. An announcement by 
Mr. Edusei on Doe. 11 that he hoped to introduce a Preventive 
Detention Bill, empowering the Government to imprison without 
trial any person suspected of activities prejudicial to State security, 
was likewise not implemented by tho Government. 


The Emergency Powers Act was invoked for the first time 
on Dec. 30, 1957, when the Government proclaimed a local 
state of emergency in Kumasi. The post of Zerikin Zongo 
(head of the local Moslem community) had been vacant since 
the deportation of Alhaji Lalemie in August [see 15760 A], 
and in the Government’s view the tension between the sup- 
porters of three rival claimants to the position threatened 
“ a serious breach of the peace.” One of the claimants (Malam 
Mutawakilu, a former chairman of the Kumasi branch of the 
C.P.P.) was recognized by the Government as Zerikin Zongo 
on Jan. 8, but tension nevertheless continued in the city ; 
rifle shots were fired at the regional commissioner’s residence 
on Jan. 17 and 26, though without causing any serious damage, 
and 36 people were arrested on Feb. 2 m connexion with 
various incidents. A Government motion for the continuance 
of the state of emergency m Kumasi was approved by the 
Assembly on Feb. 19, 1958. 

Deportation ordors had been issued on Oct. 30, 1957, against 
Laromba Gao, head of the Gao community in Kumasi, and Ilamidu 
Moshio, tribal head of tho Moahio community in Nkawio (Ashanti), 
on tho ground that they had boon associated with the organization 
of violence. Both had entered Ghana from French Equatorial 
Africa, and were of French nationality. On Deo. 4 four Lebanese 
and Syrian businessmen wore ordered to loavo tho country, and 
another Lebanese merchant (then visiting tho Lebanon) was 
forbidden to return ; official quarters stated that tho deportations 
had no political significance but wore connected with a u clean up ” 
of trade in Ghana. Nino Africans living in Kumasi, all of whom 
were leading members of the Opposition United Party, were ordered 
to loavo Ghana on April 5 ; some were stated to be of French and 
tho remainder of Nigerian nationality. Those deportations brought 
tho total number of persons deportod since the attainment of 
independence to 24. 

Disturbances in Togoland. - Sentences on Togolese M.P.s. 

Two Opposition M.P.s, Mr, S. G, Anlor and Mr. Kojo Ayeke, 
were arrested on Nov. 80, 1957, on charges of conspiring to 
attack certain people with armed force. Both were leaders of 
the now defunct Togoland Congress, which agitated against 
the integration of British Togoland with Ghana. 

Tho charges arose from riots which had occurred at llo, Kpandu, 
and other centres in Southern Togoland during the Independence 
Day celebrations on March 6, 1057, when five people were killed and 
23 injured. A Government statement (March 10, 1957) revealed 
that before tho disturbances began two military training camps, 
together with quantities of ammunition and explosives, had been 
discovered in the bush by the police. In a speech at llo on Oct. 26 
I)r. Nkrumah said that special measures taken in tho Ho and Kpandu 
districts earlier in tho year could not be relaxed until the Govern- 
ment was “ satisfied beyond all doubt that there will bo no further 
attempt by evil men to seduce tho people of tide region from, their 
peaceful and lawful pursuits.” 

At the trial in Accra of Mr. Anlor, Mr. Ayeke, and seven 
other men, the prosecution alleged that the aim of the con- 
spiracy had been to show that the integration of British 
Togoland with Ghana was a failure, and to persuade the tJ.N, 
to intervene. Mr. Antor and Mr. Ayeke, who were described 
as the organizers of the plot, were found guilty on March II, 
1958, and sentenced to six years’ hard labour ; of the other 
accused, four were sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
and the remaining three were acquitted. All the convicted men 
gave notice of appeal. 

The Avoidance of Discrimination Bill. 

The Assembly gave a second reading on Dec. XI, 1957, by 
40 votes to seven, to the Avoidance of Discrimination Bill, 
which prohibited the formation of political parties on a racial, 
tribal, or religious basis. 

The Bill laid down(X) that it would bo an offence for any organiza- 
tion, membership of which was substantially restricted to one 
community or religion, to have as one of its objects exposure of any 
other organization or part of the community to hatred or contempt 
on racial or religious grounds ; (2) that no organization formed for 
the primary benefit of any community or religion might allow the 
use of any name or symbol associated with that organization for 
political purposes ; (3) that tho Ministor concerned might require 
alteration of tho rules of such an organization if it discriminated as 
to membership by reason of race or religion. 

Relations between the Government and Chiefs. 

In reply to an appeal by the Joint Provincial Council (the 
council of chiefs of southern Ghana) to the Government to 
reconsider its decision to withdraw recognition of the Okyen- 
hene of Akim Abuakwa, Dr. Nkrumah stated on Nov. 22, 
1957, that it would be prepared to do so if the Okyenhene 
undertook not to take part in or encourage activities likely 
to cause unrest in his State. The Joint Provincial Council 
unanimously recommended on Nov. 27 that chiefs should not 
take part in party politics, identify themselves openly or 
actively with any political party, or preside at political rallies. 
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The terms of reference of the commission of inquiry into tlio 
administration of Akim Abualcwa, published on Nov. 0, required 
the commission to inquire (i) whether there had boon any abuse 
of power by the Okyonhono and his councillors ; (ii) whether chiefs 
had been appointed or deposed for improper reasons ; (iii) details 
of tho State Council’s revenue and expenditure ; (iv) whether 
members of the State Council and chiefs had received the emoluments 
to which they wore entitled ; and (v) whotlior payments had been 
made by tho Council for improper purposes. 

On Feb. 2, 1058, the Government announced its decision to 
create eight new States in Ashanti, to recognize the chiefs 
of these areas as paramount chiefs, and to withdraw recognition 
from two of the existing States, whose chiefs would cease to be 
paramount chiefs. At an emergency meeting on Feb. 17 of 
the Asanteman Council (the council of paramount chiefs in 
Ashanti), the Asantehcne accused the Government of seeking 
to usurp his powers to elevate or reduce chiefs. A resolution 
was adopted denouncing the Government’s action as unconstitu- 
tional, on the grounds (a) that under an Ordinance of 1952 
the Governor should give the Council an opportunity of 
expressing its views before recognizing or withdrawing recogni- 
tion of a person as paramount chief ; and (b) that under the 
Ghana Constitution Order in Council, 1957, the oiUce of chief, 
as existing by customary law and usage, was guaranteed. 

An inquiry into the affairs of the Asanteman Council and 
the Kumasi State Council (the body of chiefs m the Kumasi area 
of Ashanti) was ordered by the Government on Feb. 17, 1958. 

Mr. Justice Sarkodoo Addo, the commissioner, was directed to 
inquire (i) whether there bad boon any' abuse of power by either 
of tho Councils ; (ii) whotlior any financial transactions had been 
onto rod into between the Councils and political parties; and 
(iii) whotlior stool property [see bolowj had boon dealt with improperly 
by the Councils or any of their oHloiuw, Allegations that Govern- 
meat funds voted Cor tho development of Kumasi State had been 
used for Opposition propaganda had previously boon made by 
C.P.IL aupportors. 

The London Times commented as follows (Feb. 5) on the 
relations between the Government and the chiefs : 

“ Tho official policy of this Government is to tolerate tho chieftain- 
ship as an institution but to * take the chief out of politics/ This 
is not an easily realizable objective. The chieftainship is embedded 
in tho fabric of African society. The chief is by tradition tho religious, 
political, and military head of his people. In tho course of years 
those functions have boon modified, Tho military power went with 
tho British. The introduction of elected local government councils 
in 105* deprived the chiefs of most of their direct political and 
administrative influence. Yet their power in Homo parts of the 
country is still groat. They wore . . . priest-kings, and there are still 
many offices vital to the life of tho community which cannot be 
performed except by tho chief in his priestly capacity. There is no 
private ownership of land. The (kief is tho trustee of the land on 
behalf of his people and is therefore immensely powerful in ability 
to allocate it and grant concessions in matters such as forestry. 
Most important of all, ho is a perhaps indispensable link in the 
close-knit family and clan system which still persists in Africa in 
the bush and stretches out its tentacles into the towns . . . Xn Ashanti 
the system reaches evon farther, for tho paramount chiefs tiro grouped 
together in tho Asanteman Council, which Is a statutory body, and 
all owe their allegiance to tho hoad of the Ashanti nation and 
guardian of the Golden Stool, tho Asantehono. 

* 4 The present rulers in Accra pay lip-service to this system— 
they can hardly do otherwise. But instinctively they regard it os 
reactionary, obstructive, and obscurantist. Many of them arc 
Western-trained and have boon outside tho influence of this tradi- 
tional social fabric for many years . . . The chiefs have reacted by 
plunging into politics, mostly in opposition to tho Government , . . 
A determined central Government has many opportunities of 
weakening the chieftainship, but the fact that tho chief derives his 
authority from beneath, not from above, makes him a prickly 
opponent both practically and constitutionally/' 

Mr. Edusei introduced into Parliament on Dec. 4 (with 
the support of the Opposition) a Bill repealing an Act passed 
by the Legislative Council in 1921 for the banishment to 
Nigeria of five Africans who had been found guilty of dese- 
crating the Golden Stool of Ashanti. (This stool, which is said 
to have descended from heaven, is greatly reverenced by the 
Ashantis, who believe that it contains the soul of their people 
and that their welfare is dependent on its safety], Mr. Edusei 
stated that the Asantehene and his Council no longer opposed 
the return of the one person remaining in exile. 

Municipal Elections in Kumasi. 

Municipal elections held in Kumasi on Feb. 12, 1958, 
resulted in a victory for the C.P.P., which won 17 of the 24 
seats on the municipal council. Although the C.P.P. won 20 
s^ats in the 1954 municipal elections, 12 of its supporters on 
the council joined the Opposition National Liberation Move- 
ment on its formation later the same year. In the parlia- 
mentary elections of 1950 both the Kumasi seats were won by 
Opposition candidates. 


New National Anthem. 

Tlie Government approved on March 14 a new national 
anthem to replace God Save the Queen, The words were taken 
from nine entries in a national competition* with additions 
by the panel of judges, ('rimes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. Lord Listowel, *5636 ^ ; Cabinet, 
Relations between Government and Chiefs, 158x7 A 5 
Security Measures, 15838 A.) 

Note. Tho hymn written by Mr. 1 looter Hughes (a Brilkih Labour 
M.P.), referred to in 15127 A, wmi not Intended an a definitive 
National Anthem for U burnt but won written specially for tho 
Independence Pay oolobretlons, 

A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. 
— Immigration in 1957. - Laud Settlement Schemes for 
British Ex- Servicemen. 

The number of immigrants into the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasalaud in 1957 was 21,217, against 28,201 in 1950. 

Of tho 1957 total, 10/147 came from the British Isles, 10,000 from 
Houth Africa, 1,954 from other lOuropoau countries, 9. >8 from other 
African countries, 580 from Asia, 1350 from America, and 122 from 
Australasia. 10,8 11 of the immigrants went to Southern Rhodesia, 
0,801 to Northern Rhodesia, and 985 to Nyasalaud, 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Federal Ministry of 
Home Affairs (Mr. R. 1). Goldberg) visited London in September** 
October 1957 to discuss immigration problems with IBM. 
Government and Service departments and organizations. In 
a statement on Sept. 8 lie announced that the Federation was 
anxious to attract Servicemen discharged because of the 
reorganization of the U.K. defence services, and that the 
Federal Government visualized three ways of helping such 
men : (a) land settlement schemes ; (b) nomination schemes 
whereby residents of the Federation who had friends or 
relatives among ox-Servieemen could assist them to lind 
employment ; and (c) recruitment of men with socialist 
qualifications for the civil and armed services of the Federation. 

A scheme whereby at least 50 “ axed M British servicemen could 
bo sot up on farms In .Southern Rhodesia in tho ttrut year was 
announced by Mr. Goldberg in London on Oct. 10. Ho stated that 
an area of some 250,000 acres, about 70 or KO miles from Broken Uifl, 
would bo divided into farms of 2,000 -31,000 acres to form a 
Rhodesian land settlement scheme ; that both Rhodesians and 
British oX'Horvlootuon would bo settled there In tho ratio of two 
Rhodesians to one British; and that Urn ex-servicemen would first 
serve for two yearn with an approved farmer in .Southern or Northern 
Rhodesia, During this period of apprenticeship their pensions * 
supplemented by an amount paid to them by the farmer, plus 
accommodation —would enable them to carry on without touching 
the gratuity which they had brought with them ; after two years they 
would be allocated farms of their own, sufficiently developed to 
grow a crop la tho first year. At first they would farm a small 
acreage of tobacco, hut could later go in for mixed farming. Tho 
minimum capital needed would be 4331,000, whilst the Federation 
would provide another 434,000 us a long-term loan repayable over 
25 years. 

At a meeting In London on the same day (Oct, 10) representatives 
of tho British South Africa Company, tho Willoughby s Consolidated 
Go. Limited, and tho London ami Rhodesian Mining and Land 
Company expressed their willingness to make land available for the 
scheme. The British South Africa Company was also prepared to 
lend a substantial sum to assist tho scheme. 

In addition to his discussions in London* Mr. Goldberg also 
visited the Scandinavian countries, Holland, Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, and the Irish Republic for talks with 
Ministers and Government officials on immigration matters. 
(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) (15565 A.) 

B. SUDAN. — American Economic AM. 

The Sudanese Council of Ministers approved on April t 
an agreement providing for U.S. economic and technical aid 
to the Sudan, which had been signed on the previous day by 
the Sudanese Foreign Minister (Mr, Mahgoub) and the u*S. 
Charged d’ Affaires in Khartoum. It was pointed out that 
similar agreements had been concluded with the IBS. A. by 
many other African and Asian countries - e.g, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, India, Iraq, Libya, Morocco, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, and Tunisia —and that the Sudanese agreement 
was in complete harmony with the declared policy of the 
Sudanese Government that it would not accept any aid likely 
to prejudice the country’s sovereignty ana independence. 
(Sudan Information Centre, Khartoum) (1:6093 A j 15655 A.) 

C. ARGENTINA. President Frondizi inaugurated. 

^Dr. Arturo Frondizi was inaugurated on May I as President 
of the Argentine Republic, ana Setter Alejandro Gomez as 
Vice-President. President Frondizi and Vice-President Gomez 
will each serve for a six-year tern of office.— (New York Times) 

(Prev* rep. x6xoo A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Space Exploration Research 
Programme. - The Moon Rocket Project. - Report and 
Recommendations of U.S. Scientists. - President Eisen- 
hower’s Congressional Message for Creation of Space 
Agency. - The Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

A long-range programme of space research envisaging the 
exploration of the moon and the planets was recommended 
to the U.S. Government on March 19 by a technical panel of 
loading American scientists, Plans to explore space in the 
vicinity of the moon, by means of unmanned moon rockets, 

, were announced by the White House and the Department of 
Defend on March 27 ; at the same lime an u Introduction to 
Hater Hpncc,” drawn up by the President’s Science Advisory 
was issued and given the widest possible publicity 
at the express wish of President Eisenhower. On April 2 the 
l^iylent sent a special message to Congress calling for the 
ttwMion of a National Aeronautics and Space Agency as a 
matter of high priority, and urging the enactment of the 
necessary legislation at the earliest possible moment. These 
developments arc described below under cross-headings. 

Report and Recommendations on Outer Space Research. 
- Proposal® for Lunar and Planetary Investigations. 

The above-mentioned recommendations were contained in 
a report drafted by the Earth Satellite Panel of the U.S. 
National Committee for the International Geophysical Year, 
and presented to the U.S. Administration on March 19. The 
report fell into three main sections : (i) a description of the 
u crucial experiments ” which would have to be carried out 
as a prelude to space flight ; (ii) the lunar, planetary, and 
interplanetary investigations to be undertaken onee space High! 
had been mastered ; and (iii) the problems of space 
flight. It was envisaged that the lunar and planetary investi- 
gations would be carried out initially by unmanned vehicles 
and later by manned spaceships, in which connexion the report 
said that ultimately there will be manned vehicles capable 
of landing on the moon,” The report (cross-headings inserted) 
is summarized below : 

Introduction. “ The interests of human progress and our own 
national welfare,” the report began, H demand that a long-tern 
programme of space exploration be formulated and pursued by 
the United Hinton with the utmost energy.” After stating that " the 
basic goal of this exploration must be the quest of knowledge) about 
our solar system and the universe beyond,” the report pointed 
out that the scion title programme proposed had boon formulated 
with the folio whig ideas In mind : 

44 (l) Technology of space flight wilt probably develop gradually. 
Therefore, the payloads and distances travelled will bo relatively 
small at first, and the scientific experiments and observations will 
be correspondingly modest In the early stage's. 

” (2) The scientific programme should be designed to glvo Informa- 
tion at each stage which will help in the planning of later flights. 

u (3) Manned space flight will occur In the course of the programme, 
but before this occurs certain crucial experiments must bo performed 
which are aimed specifically at the design of a maimed vehicle. 

44 (4) Tn the quest Cor outer space we must not lose sight of the 
tremendous Implications to life on earth which the occupation of 
space will have.” 

Biological Experiment®. - The Problem of Weightlessness. The 
report continued : ” Biological experiments should b© Instituted 
at the earliest opportunity In the satellite programme, since they 
will be crucial to the eventual attainment of manned space flight. 
There appear to bo two main areas of concern : the biological effects 
of prolonged exposure to the radiation in space, ranging from cosmic 
rays to the various solar emissions ; and the subtle and. complicated 
effects of prolonged weightlessness. 

** With regard to the first, a programme of exposure of biological 
samples and live animals to cosmic radiation at high altitude by 
balloons has boon under way for some time, and at the altitudes 
attainable by balloons (over 100,000 foot) the cosmic radiation Is 
essentially the same as at satellite altitudes. There are other kinds 
of radiation, such as solar ultra-violet and X-rays, which do not 
penetrate the balloon altitudes, but these can bo reproduced 
conveniently in a laboratory. Thus the use of a satellite for study of 
radiation effects on biological specimens does not appear too 
rewarding. 

u For th© study of prolonged weightlessness, on the other hand, 
there Is no known substitute for a vehicle floating freely in space. 
Biological specimens and live animals have been successfully flown 
and recovered from high-altitude rockets, having been exposed 
to a few minutes of weightlessness. The second Soviet satellite 
carried a dog, thereby lengthening the duration of the period of 
weightlessness ad moriuum . . . These first attempts to study weight- 
lessness will have to be greatly expanded in the future. 

Lunar Investigations. “ One of the major justifications for 
launching a roekot to the moon,” the report continued, “ is the 
knowledge which would be obtained about our nearest neighbour 


in space ... In this context the investigation of the moon is but a 
step to the investigation of the planets. There are several potentially 
fruitful experiments and observations on the moon, some of which 
could he done by impacting the moon directly, some of which could 
bo done by a circmn-lunar orbit (which would be a special land of 
satellite), and some of which would require the lowering of instru- 
ments to the surface. Ultimately there will be manned vehicles 
capable of landing on tho moon. 

** The early experiments which should take priority are, in general, 
those which give information about th© moon as a whole, rather than 
about tho particular point of impact. These will reveal most about 
tho processes by which it was formed, its past history, and so forth, 
and will ho most useful in planning for subsequent experiments. 

44 The three quantities to bo measured which pertain to the moon 
as a whole are the lunar gravity or mass, its magnetic field, and its 
atmosphere. Of those, probably the last is the only one which 
requires lauding on tho moon. A further experiment is the determina- 
tion of tho structure of tho moon by selsmio prospecting techniques — 
this will certainly require the landing of an instrumented paokage.” 

Tho report wont on to suggest a number of ways In which 
accurate measurements could be taken of tho lunar mass and gravity, 
the lunar magnetic field, and the lunar atmosphere. It stated in the 
latter connexion : 

44 It is customary to think of tho moon as having no atmosphere 
at all. Astronomical observations have given no sure indication of 
a lunar atmosphere . . , Nevertheless, there is a possibility that 
enough gas is trapped in the crust of tho moon so that there is a 
steady leakage of this gas. Tho heavier gases would stay on tho 
surface for awhile, so there would be a very tenuous but constantly 
replenished atmosphere. A measurement of the constituents of this 
atmosphoro would reveal information about the rato at which these 
gases wore being released by the crust ... It is possible to design a 
lightweight mass speotograph which could give an indication of 
both the atmospheric density and the atomic mass distribution of 
the lunar atmosphere ...” 

Planetary Investigations. - Entry Into Planetary Atmospheres. 

Discussing tho problems of planetary investigations, as distinct 
from lunar investigations, tho report pointed out that “ the require- 
ments for landing an instrument package gently on to the surface of 
the moon arc roughly equivalent in difficulty to those for placing 
tho same weight of Instruments on a collision course with Mara or 
Venus.” Though tho detailed problems to he solved wore different, 
particularly with roepoot to guidance, the propulsion requirements 
might actually bo considerably loss for inter-planetary journeys 
than for flights to tho moon. It was emphasized in this connexion 
that ” the velocity necessary to escape from the Earth-Moon system 
is less than 0.01 per oont greater than the initial velocity required 
to roach the moon.” 

After stressing that one of tho major problems in Inter-planetary 
flight would be that of tracking, and making various suggestions in 
this connexion, the report continued : ” A logical prelude to 
actually landing on a planet (though probably not a necessity for 
Mars and Venus) would bo the observation of tho behaviour of an 
instrumented 4 re-entry body 1 as it plunged into tho planet’s atmos- 
phere, From a knowledge of Its approach trajectory and a time- 
history of altitude, deceleration, and vehicle surface heating, the 
atmospheric data necessary to design subsequent entry vehicles 
would probably be determined . , . Present estimates indicate that 
tho penetration of the atmosphere of Mars or Venus, given a slanting 
approach, would be even easier than for a satellite returning to 
Earth. Tho atmosphere on Mercury is essentially non-oxlstont. It 
Is for tho larger outer planets that such atmospheric entry bodies or 
* probes ’ would bo most useful.” 

Landing on the Planets, ” Each planet is unique in its charac- 
teristics,” tho report continued, ” and so the objectives and tech- 
niques for a landing vehicle on each planet would bo different. 
Mercury, small and sun-soorched, poses many of the same problem® 
<is our moon. Venus and Mars, tho most intriguing planets as well 
ae the closest, will undoubtedly merit attention first, and the problems 
associated with placing instruments on their surfaces are so similar 
to placing instruments on our earth’s surface that development of 
landing schemes and experiments should be fairly straightforward, 
onoo the guidance and propulsion problems have been overcome. 

” The largo outer planets [Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune] 
are entirely different from th© inner planets, and there may bo no 
such thing as ‘ landing ’ on their inner cores, which very possibly 
are nowhere solid but may consist of a liquid centre merging with 
a deep gaseous envelope. One might, instead, design a vehicle which 
would enter the atmosphere of such a planet and then settle to a 
certain density level where it would float, like an inoxtonsible 
balloon. As for Pluto [tho outermost planet of the solar system], we 
can only guess what its atmosphere and surface are like. 

” Restricting the discussion to Venus and Mars, the significance 
of obtaining observations on tho surfaces of these two planets is too 
obvious to require emphasis. Moreover, the number of things which 
ono would wish to find out about these sister planets is overwhelming. 
The most compelling question is undoubtedly ; what forms of life, 
if any, do they have ? 

“ For the purpose of paving the way for subsequent landings on 
these two planets by manned spaceships, the following are probably 
the most important features to be determined : 

(1) Atmospheric density and composition near the surface. 

(2) The range of atmospheric temperatures and winds neat the 
surface. 
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(3) Terrain features such ns mountains, volloys, snow fields and, 
at least in the case of Venus, possible rivers and seas. It must bo 
remembered that the surface of Venus is unobservable in the visible 
or infra-rod, duo to the continuous cloud cheek, so one must land to 
explore its surface and fly over it at relatively low altitude to map it 
by radar. Mars could probably bo roughly mapped by aerial recon- 
naissance without having to penetrate its atmosphere, but it might 
be impossible to identify some features without a closer look. 

(4) Surface composition. One would expect the surfaces of these 
planots to be infinitely varied, as is the surface of the earth. Still, 
one would loam a groat deal about the conditions to be onoountorod 
on landing if one had previous knowledge of the chemical composition 
of some representative soils, their hardness and depth, their moiHture 
content, etc.” 

Manned Space Flight. The report concluded* “Although it is 
impossible to predict how quickly man will follow his exploring 
instruments into outer space, the inevitable culmination of his 
efforts will be manned space Right and his landing on the nearer 
planots. It is clear that ho can develop the ability to do this, and it 
is hard to conceive of mankind stopping short when such a, tempting 
goal is within roach. 

** The attainment of manned space Right, however, cannot now 
be very clearly justified on purely rational grounds. It is possible, 
at least in principle, to design equipment which will do all the Housing 
needed to explore space and the planets. Mobile vehicles could be 
designed to land and crawl across the face of these distant worlds, 
measuring, touching, looking, listening, and reporting back to earth 
all the impressions gained. They could bo remotely controlled, and 
so could act like hands, eyes, and oars for the operator on earth. 
Moreover, such robots could be abandoned without a qualm when 
they ran out of fuel or broke down. 

” Though all this could be done in principle there may bo a point 
at which the complexity of the machine to do the job becomes 
intolerable, and a man is found to bo more efficient, more roliablo, 
and above all more resourceful when unexpected obstacles arise. 
It is, in a sense, an article of faith that man will be required to do 
the job of cosmic exploration personally — and furthermore, that ho 
will want to do the job himself, whether required to or not. 

” With man’s first venture into outer spaco, a new programme of 
research and exploration will begin. The programme described 
above will therefore be the prelude to the drama to follow.” 

The chairman of the committee which drew up the report 
was Dr. Richard W. Porter (45), an authority on electronics 
and a key figure in the U.S. earth satellite project. Dr. Porter, 
a former president of the American Rocket Society, is elec- 
tronics consultant to the General Electric Company, for whom 
he developed and designed the first military and commercial 
applications of amplidyne generators (devices for regulating 
and controlling electrical power). 

The Moon Rocket Programme. 

It was announced at the White House on March 27 that 
President Eisenhower had approved “ several projects for 
launching a number of small unmanned space vehicles,” to 
be carried out by the new Advanced Research Projects Agency 
of the Defence Department (see below]. The announcement 
stated (I) that the programmes would include u both scientific 
earth satellites and efforts to develop our capability of 
exploring space in the vicinity of the moon ” ; (2) that the 
moon projects would be known as “ lunar probes,” on which 
preparatory work had been “ proceeding for some time ” ; 
(3) that, since numerous test launchings would probably be 
required for the lunar programme, “ it is not intended to offer 
a timetable for the successful accomplishment of Lliese under- 
takings or to speculate on probable dates.” The Defence 
Department was asked to co-ordinate its activities with the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the National 
Academy of Sciences, and the National Science Foundation 
in carrying out these projects. 

The Secretary of Defence (Mr. McElroy) announced on the 
same day that an initial allocation of $8, 000, 000 had already 
been made by the Advanced Research Projects Agency so 
that the agencies concerned could begin work on the moon 
project. Mr, McElroy disclosed (1) that the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency (at Huntsville, Alabama) had been given 
authority to undertake one, and possibly two, lunar probes, 
in which modified Jupiter -C rockets would be used ; (2) that 
a programme for three lunar probes had been assigned to the 
Air Force Ballistic Missile Division (at Los Angeles), which 
would use “ a Thor-Vanguard system and a third stage to be 
developed ” ; and (8) that the Naval Ordnance Test Station 
(at China Lake, California) had been ordered to develop u a 
mechanical ground scanning system for use in lunar probes.” 

Dr. Herbert York, Chief Scientist of the Advanced Projects 
Research Agency, disclosed at the same time that “ much 
groundwork has been done on these projects ” during the past 
few months ; he added that the three military agencies 
mentioned by the Secretary of Defence were “thus not 
starting from scratch.” 


Report of President Eisenhower’s Science Advisory 
Committee. - “ Introduction to Outer Space.” 

A 4,000- word statement entitled introduction to Outer Space, 
drawn up by the President's Science Advisory Committee 
headed by Dr. Killian, was published on March 20 on the 
instructions of President Eisenhower. The President empha- 
sized that it. was “ not science fiction ” but ” a sober, realistic 
presentation by leading scientists” of the problems of the 
space age, written in non-teelmieal language. After saying 
that he had found the report “ ho informative and interesting 
that I wish to share it with the people of America and indeed 
with all the people of the earth,” President Eisenhower 
expressed the hope that it would be u widely disseminated 
by all news media,” 

Tho IS authors of the report Included the follow lug eminent 
scientists in addition to Dr. Killian : Hr. Robert b\ Bnchor, Professor 
of Physics, California institute of Technology ; Dr. Haas A. Rathe, 
Professor of Physics, Parnell University; Ur. Dotlov \V. Brook, 
president of the National Academy of Hctonoos ; Dr. tiourgo B, 
KlsUakovsky, Professor of Chemistry, Harvard University; Ur, 
Edward M. Purcell, Professor of Physics at* Harvard, ami Nobel 
prizewinner ; Hr. Ishlor Raid* Professor of Physics, ( 'olumhln 
University, and Nobel prizewinner; Hr. Jerome B. Wlesner, 
director, Electronics Research laboratory, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; Hr. Herbert York, Ohief .Scientist, Advanced 
Research Projects Agency ; and Ur. Jerrnld R. Zacharlas, Professor 
of Physics, MiwHaohUHctts Institute of Technology. 

It was stated in introduction to Outer Space that manned 
expeditions to the moon and Urn nearer planets “ might come 
within one or two decades ” or not until the 21st century, 
depending on “ how rapidly we want to expand and accelerate 
our programme.” The report is summarized below, with cross- 
headings inserted: 

Objectives of Space Flight. It was stated that tho report sought 
to provide ” brief ami Introductory answers ” to the questions ; 
** What are the principal reasons for undertaking a national space 
programme ¥ What turn we expect to gala from space science and 
exploration 1 ” hi this connexion four factors had to lm distinguished 
“which give Importance, urgency, and Inevitability to the advance 
mont of space technology,” as follows : 

” The ilrst of those factors is the compelling urge of man to explore 
and discover ; the thrust of curiosity that leads men to try to go 
whom no-one luu* been before. Most of the surface of the earth 
has been explored, and men now turn to the exploration of outer 
space os their next objective. 

” Hoeond, there is the defence objective. Wo wish to bo sure that* 
space Is not used to endanger our security, If space Im to ba used for 
military purposes, wo must ho prepared to use space to defend 
ourselves. 

" Third, them is the factor of national prestige. To be strong and 
bold In space technology will enhance tho prestige of tho United 
B tains among tho peoples of tho world and create added eonfldotmo 
in our scientific, technological, Industrial, and military strength. 

M Fourth, space technology affords now opportunities for scientific 
observation arid experiment. which will add to our knowledge and 
understanding of the earth, the solar system, and the universe,” 

Basle Laws of Space Flight, in simple and non-toohuienl language, 
the report went on to describe the basic scientific laws of spwv 
flight. ” While they have “been well known to scientists ever since 
Newton,” It stated, “ they may still seem a little puzzling and unreal 
to many of us ; our children, however, will understand them quite 
well.” Tho following description was given : 

“ We all know that the harder yon throw a stone, the farther It 
will travel before falling to earth. If you could imagine your strength 
so fantastically multiplied that you could throw a stone at a speed 
of 15,000 m.p.h., It would trawl a groat distance ; in fact, easily 
cross tho Atlantic Ocean before the earth's gravity pulled It down. 
Now imagine being able to throw the stone a little faster, say about 
18,000 m.p.h., what would happen then? 

“ The stone would again cross the ocean, but this time It would 
travel ... so far that, It would overshoot the earth, so to speak, and 
keep fulling until it was hack where It started. HlncO In this imaginary 
example there is no atmospheric resistance to slow the stone down, 
It would still be travelling at Its original speed, 18,000 m.p.h.. when 
It got back to Its starling point. Bo around the earth It goes again. 
From tho stone's point of view, It is continuously falling, except, that 
Its very slight downward arc exactly matches the curvature of the 
earth, and so it stays aloft— or m the scientist would say, ‘ in orbit '* < 
indefinitely. 

“ Since the earth has an atmosphere, neither stones nor satellites 
can be sent whizzing round the earth at tree-top level, Batciiltes 
must first be lifted beyond the reach of atmospheric resistance. 
It is absence of atmospheric resistance plus speed that makes the 
satellite possible. It may seem odd that weight or mass has nothing 
to do with a satellite's orbit. If a feather were released from a ten-ton 
satellite, tho two would stay together, following the same path In 
the airless void. There is, however, a slight vestige of atmosphere 
even a few hundred miles above the earth, and its resistance will 
cause tho feather to spiral iuward toward the earth sooner than the 
satellite. 
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“ It is atmospheric resistance, however Blight, that has set limits 
on the Xifo of all satellites launched to date. Beyond a few hundred 
miles the remaining trace of atmosphere fades away so rapidly that 
tomorrow'** satellites should stay aloft thousands of years, and, 
perhaps, indefinitely. The higher the satellite, incidentally, the less 
speed it needs to stay in orbit once it gets tlioro (thus, the moon’s 
speed is only a little more than 2,000 m.p.h.), but to launch a satellite 
toward a more distant orbit requires a higher initial speed and 
greater expenditure of energy. 

“ Rocket engineers rate rockets not in horsepower but in thrust. 
Thrust. Is Just another name for push, and it is expressed in pounds 
of force. The rocket gets its thrust or push by exhausting material 
backward. It is this thrust that lifts the rocket off the earth and 
accelerates it, making it move faster and faster. 

44 As everyone knows, if. is more difficult to accelerate an auto- 
mobile than a baby carriage. To place satellites weighing 1,000 to 
2,000 lb. in orbit requires a first-stage rocket engine, or engines, 
having a thrust in the neighbourhood of 200,000 to 400,000 lb. 
Rocket engines able to supply this thrust have boon under develop- 
ment for some time. For launching a satellite, or other space 
vehicle, the rocket engineer divides his rockets into two, three, or 
more stages, which can be dropped one after the other in flight, 
thus reducing the total weight that must bo accelerated to tho final 
velocity desired. 

44 To launch Homo of the present satellites lias required rockots 
weighing up to 1,000 times tho weight of the satellite itsolf. But it 
will be possible to reduce take -off weights until they are only 50 to 
tOO times that of tho satellite. Tho rocket's high ratio of gross weight 
to payload follows from a fundamental limitation in the oxhaust 
velocities that can be achieved by chemical propellants. 

“If we want to send up not a satellite but a device that will 
reach the moon, we need a largor rocket relative to its payload in 
order Unit the final stage can be accelerated to about 25,000 m.p.h. 
This speed, called the * escape velocity,’ is tho speed with which a 
projectile must be thrown to escape altogether from the gravita- 
tional pull of the earth. If a rocket fired at the moon is to xise as 
little fuel as possible, it must attain escape velocity very near the 
beginning of its trip. After tbls, peak speed is reached ; the rocket 
will bo gradually slowed down by the earth’s pull, but it will still 
move fast enough to roach tho moon In two or three days. 

Lunar Exploration. 44 Moon exploration will involve three distinot 
levels of difficulty. The first would be a simple shot at the moon, 
ending either in a * hard ’ landing or a circling of the moon. Next in 
difficulty would be a * soft ' landing. And most difficult of all would 
be a * soft * landing followed by a safe return to earth. 

44 The payload for a simple moon shot might he a small instrument- 
carrier similar to a satellite, For the more difficult 1 soft ’ landing, 
the carrier would have to include, as part of Its payload, a 4 retro- 
rocket ’ (a decelerating rocket) to provide braking action, since the 
moon has no atmosphere that could serve as a cushion. 

44 To carry out the most difficult feat, a round-trip to the moon, 
will require that the initial payload include not only 4 retro -rockets ' 
but rockets to take off again from tho moon. Equipment will uXho 
be required aboard to get tho payload through the atmosphere and 
safely back to earth. To land a man on the moon and get him homo 
safely again will require a very big rocket engine indeed one with 
a thrust In the neighbourhood of one or two million pounds. While 
nuclear power may prove superior to chemical fuels in engines of 
multi-million-pound thrust, even tho atom will provide no short 
out to space exploration. 

44 Bonding a small instrument-carrier to Mars, although not 
requiring much more initial propulsion than a simple moon shot, 
would take a much longer travel time (eight months or more), and 
the problems of navigation and guidance are formidable. 

44 Fortunately, the exploration of the moon and near-by planets 
need not, be held tip for lack of rocket engines big enough to scud 
men and instrument-carriers out into space and home again. Much 
that scientists wish to loam from satellites and space voyages into 
the solar system can be gathered by instruments and transmitted 
back to earth. This transmission, it turns out, is relatively easy 
with today's tiny electronic equipment, 

44 For example, a transmitter with a power of one or two watts 
can easily radio information from tho Moon to the Barth. And 
messages from Mars, on the average some 50 million to 100 million 
miles away at the time the rocket would arrive, can be transmitted 
to Earth with less power than that used by most commercial broad- 
casting stations. In some ways, indeed, it appears that it will be 
easier to send a clear radio message between Mars and the Earth 
than between New York and Tokio. 

Financial Consideration®. 44 This all leads up to an important 
point about space exploration. The cost of transporting men and 
material through space will ho extremely high, but the cost and 
difllculty of sending information through space will bo comparatively 
low. 

44 Since rocket-power plants for space exploration are already In 
existence, or being developed for military needs, the cost of additional 
scientific research, using these rockets, need not be exorbitant. 
Still, the cost will not be small either. This raises an important 
question that scientists and tho general pnblic (which will pay the 
hill) must both face. Since there are still so many unanswered 
scientific questions and problems all around ns on Earth, why 
should we start asking new questions and seeking out new problems 
in space ? How can the results possibly justify the cost ? 


44 Scientific research, of course, has never been amenable to 
rigorous cost accounting in advance. Nor, for that matter, has 
exploration of any sort. But if wo have learned one lesson, it is that 
research and exploration have a remarkable way of paying off — 
quite apart from tho fact that they demonstrate that man is alive 
and insatiably curious. And wo all feel richer for knowmg what 
explorers and scientists have learned about the universe in which 
wo live. 

44 It is iu those terms that wo must measure tho value of launching 
satellites and sending rockets into space. Those ventures may have 
practical utility, some of which will be noted later. 

Scientific Uses of Earth Satellites. 44 A satellite in orbit can do 
thro© things * (X) It can sample the strange new environment through 
which it moves ; (2) it can look down and see tho Earth as it lias 
never boon seen before ; (3) it can look ont into the universe and 
record information that can never roach the Earth’s surface because 
of the intervening atmosphere. 

44 Tho satellite’s immediate environment at the edge of space is 
empty only by earthly standards. Actually, 4 empty ' space is rioh 
in energy, radiation, and fast-moving particles of great variety. 
Here we will bo exploring the active medium, a kind of electrified 
plasma,, dominated by tho sun, through which our earth moves. 
Scientists have indirect ovldeneo that there are vast systems of 
magnetic fields and electric currents that are connected somehow 
with tho outward flow of charged material from the sun. Those 
fields and currents the satellites will be able to measure for tho first 
time. Also for tho first time, the satellites will givo us a detailed 
three-dimensional picture of the Earth's gravity and its magnetic 
field ... 

44 Thor© are also special questions about cosmio rays which oan be 
settled only by detecting the rays before they shatter themselves 
against the oarth’s atmosphere. And, of course, animals carried in 
satellites will begin to answer the question : What is the effect of 
weightlessness on physiological and psychological functions? 
(Gravity is not felt inside a satellite because the oarth’s pull is 
precisely balancod by centrifugal force ; this is just another way of 
saying that bodies inside a satellite behave exactly as they would 
inside a free falling elevator). 

Meteorological Applications. 44 The satellite that turns its attention 
downward holds groat promise for meteorology and the eventual 
improvement of weather forecasting. ITosont weather stations on 
land and sea can keep only about 10 per cent of tho atmosphere 
under surveillance. Two or three weather satellites could make a 
cloud Inventory of the whole globe every few hours. From this 
inventory meteorologists believe that they could spot large storms 
(Including hurricanes) in their early stages and chart their direction 
of movement with much more accuracy than at present. Other 
instruments In the satellites will measure for tho first time how much 
solar energy is falling upon tho cartel's atmosphere and how much 
Is reflected ami radiated hack Into space by clouds, oceans, tho 
continents, and the great polar ice fields . . . With tho insight gained 
from such studies, meteorologists hope they may improve long-range 
forecasting of world weather trends. 

Investigation of Stellar Radiation, Radio Waves, etc. 44 Finally, 
there are the satellites that will look not just around or down, but 
out into space. Carrying ordinary telescopes as well as epooial 
lustrum cute for recording X-rays, ultra-violet and other radiations, 
those satellites cannot fail to reveal now sights forever hidden from 
observers who are bound to the earth. What these sights will be, 
no-one can toll. But scientists know that a largo part of all stellar 
radiation lies in the ultra-violet region of the spectrum, and this Is 
totally blocked by the earth's atmosphere. Also blocked are other 
very long wave-lengths of 4 light ' of the kind usually referred to as 
4 radio waves.' Borne of these got through the so-called 4 radio 
window ’ In the atmosphere and oan bo detected by radio telescopes, 
but scientists would like a look at tho still longer waves that cannot 
penetrate to earth, 

44 Even those light signals that now teach the earth oan be 
recorded with brilliant new clarity by satellite telescopes. All 
existing photographs of the moon and the near-by planets are 
smeared by the same lurbulonce of the atmosphere that makes the 
stars twinkle. Up above the atmosphere tho twinkling will stop and 
we should bo able to see for tho first time what Mars really looks 
like. And wo shall want a really sharp view before launching the 
first rocket to Mars. 

Possibility of Inter-continental Television. 44 Meanwhile, back on 
Earth, satellites will be entering into the everyday affairs of men. 
Not only will they bo aiding the meteorologists, but they could surely 
—and rather quickly— -be pressed into service for expanding world- 
wide communioatlons, including inter-continental television. 

44 At present all trans-ooeanlc communication is by cable (which 
is costly to instal) or by shortwave radio (which is easily disrupted 
by solar storms). Television cannot practically be beamed more than 
a few hundred miles because tho wavelengths needed to carry It will 
not bend around tho earth and will not bounce off tho region of the 
atmosphere known as tho ionosphere. To solve this knotty problem, 
satellites may be the thing, for thoy can servo os high-flying radio 
relay stations. .Several suitably-equipped and properly-spaced 
satellites would be able to receive TV signals from any point on the 
globe and to relay them directly — or perhaps via a second satellite — 
to any other point. Powered with solar batteries, these relay 
stations in space should be able to keep working for many; years. 
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Study of the Moon. ” While those satellite observations are In 
progress, other rockets will be striking: out for the Moon with other 
kinds of instruments. Photographs of the back or hidden side of the 
Moon may prove quite unexciting:, or they may reveal some spec- 
tacular now feature now unguessocl. Of greater scientific interest is 
the question whether or not the Moon has a magnetic field. HInoo 
no-one knows for sure why the Earth has such a hold, the presence 
or absence of one on the Moon should throw some light on tho 
mystery. 

“ But what scientists would most like to learn from a close-up 
study of tho Moon is something of its origin and history. Was It 
originally molten 'I Does it now have a fluid core, similar to the 
Earth's ? Just what Is the nature of tho lunar surface 1 Tho answer 
to these and many other questions should shed light, directly or 
indirectly, on the origin and history of tho Earth and the surrounding 
solar system. 

** While the Moon is believed to be devoid of life, oven tho simplest 
and most primitive, this cannot bo taken for granted. Some scientists 
have suggested that small particles with the properties of llfo— 
germs or spores— could exist in space and could have drifted on to 
the Moon. If we are to test this intriguing hypothesis we must be 
careful not to contaminate the Moon's surface, in the biological 
sense, boforehand. There are strong scientifto reasons, too, for 
avoiding radioactive contamination of the Moon until its naturally 
acquired radioactivity can be measured." 

Study of the Inner Planets, 4i Tho nearest planets to Earth are 
Mars and Venus. We know enough about Mara to suspect that it may 
support some form of life. To land instrument-carriers on Mars and 
Venus will be easier, in one respect, than achieving a * soft * binding 
on the Moon, Tho reason Is that both planets have atmospheres 
that can b© used to cushion the final approach. These atmospheres 
might also bo used to support balloons equipped to carry out both 
meteorological soundings and a general photo survey of surface 
features. The Venusian atmosphere consists of what appears to be 
a dense layer of clouds, so that its surface has never boon soon at all 
from earth. 

” Remotely-controlled scientific expeditions to the Moon and the 
near-by planets conld absorb the energies of scientists for many 
decades. Since man is such an adventurous creature, there will 
undoubtedly come a time when he can no longer resist going out 
and seoing for himself. It would bo foolish to try to predict today 
just when this moment will arrive. It might not arrive iti this century, 
or It might come within ono or two decades. So much will depend on 
how rapidly we want to expand and accelerate our programme. 
According to one rough estimate, it might require a total investment 
of about a couple of billion dollars, spent over a number of years, to 
equip ourselves to land a man on the Moon and return him safely 
to earth.” 

Military Applications of Space Technology. ” The development ot 
military rockets has provided the technological base for space 
exploration . . . The subject of ballistic missiles lies outside our 
present discussion. We ask instead, putting missiles aside, what 
other military applications of space technology can wo see ahead ? 

” There are important foreseeable military uses for space vehicles. 
These lie, broadly speaking, in the fields of communication and 
reconnaissance. To this we could add moteorology, for the possible 
advances in meteorological science which have already been described 
would have military implications. The use of satellites for radio 
relay links has also boon described, find it does not take much 
imagination to foresee uses of suoh techniques in long-range military 
operations. 

41 The reconnaissance capabilities of a satellite are due, of course, 
to its position high above tho earth and the fact that Its orbit carries 
it in a predictable way over much of the globe. Its disadvantage is 
Its necessarily great distance, 200 miles or more, from tho surface. 
A highly magnifying camera or telescope is needed to picture tho 
earth's surface in even moderate detail. To the human eye, from 
200 miles away a football stadium would be a barely distinguishable 
speck. A telescopic camora can do a good deal better, depending on 
Its size and complexity. It is certainly feasible to obtain reconnais- 
sance information with a fairly elaborate instrument— information 
which could be relayed back to the earth by radio. 

” Much has been written about space as a future theatre of war, 
raising such suggestions as satellite bombers, military bases on the 
moon, and so on. For the most part, even the more sober proposals 
do not hold up well on olose examination or appear to be aohioveable 
at an early date. Granted that they will become technologically 
possible, most of these schemes nevertheless appear to be clumsy 
and ineffective ways of doing a job. 

“ Take one example — the satellite as a bomb-carrier. A satellite 
cannot simply drop a bomb. An object released from a satellite 
doesn't fall. So there is no special advantage in being over the 
target. Indeed, the only way to * drop * a bomb directly down from 
a satellite is to carry out aboard the satellite a rocket-launching of 
the magnitude required for an inter-oontinontal missile. A better 
scheme is to give the weapon to be launched from the satellite a 
small push, after which it would spiral in gradually. But that means 
launching it from a moving platform halfway around the world, 
with every disadvantage compared to a missile base on the ground. 
Tn short, the earth would appear to he, after all, the best weapons- 
carrier. 

‘“This is QbLy one example ; each Idea has to be judged on Its own 
merits. There may well be important military applications for 
space vehicles which we cannot now foresee, and developments in 
space technology which open up quite novel possibilities ...” 


The ” Space Time-table.” In conclusion, the report suggested 
** tho approximate order in which some of the seiontMlo and technical 
objectives mentioned in this review may be attained.” Tho time- 
table was not broken down into yearn but listed ” various typos of 
space investigations and goals under three broad headings * early, 
Inter, and Htill later,” as follows : 

(1) Marly (1) Physios; (2) Geophysics ; (.1) Meteorology ; (4) 

” minimal moon contact ” ; (5) experimental communications ; 

(6) space physiology. 

(2) Later (l) Astronomy; (2) extensive communications; Cl) 
Biology ; (4) scientific lunar Investigations ; (5) ” minimal planetary 
contact ; (0) human lllght in orbit. 

(3) Htill Later - (1) automated lunar exploration; (*2) automated 
planetary exploration ; (3) human lunar exploration and return. 

(4) Finally, Much J Alter HUH human planetary exploration. 

President Eisenhower’s Request for Space Agency. * 

Creation of Advanced Research Projects Agency, 

In a special message to Congress on April 2, President 
Eisenhower urged that legislation be enacted “ at the earliest 
possible date ” to set up a new civilian-controlled body— a 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency which would give 
u high priority to an imaginative and well -conceived 
space programme.” After stressing that the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. had already successfully placed a number of earth 
satellites in orbit, the Presidential message said that it was 
u now within the means of any technologically advanced 
nation to embark upon practical programmes for exploring 
outer space.” Congress was therefore urged to take the 
necessary legislative action to ensure that the United States 
would “ successfully meet the challenges of the space age.” 

President Elsenhower recommended that ” aeronautical and 
space science activities sponsored by the United Htntes should be 
conducted under the direction of a civilian agency, except for those 
projects primarily associated with military requirements,” The 
proposed new agency would he appointed by the President ” by and 
with the advice and consent of the Hotmte,” and Its members would 
he drawn from 4 * Government agencies with the most direct interest 
in aeronautics, space science, and sptwx* technology,” To ensure 
that military factors worn considered, at least one member should lx> 
appointed from the Defence Department. The National Aeronautics 
and Hpaoo Agency should bo given ” that authority which It will 
need to administer successfully the new programmes under conditions 
that cannot now he fully foreseen.” When formed, the N.A.H.a. 
would absorb the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
and would co-operate with the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
{see below 1, the National Science Foundation, and the National 
Academy of Sciences In carrying out Its tasks. 

The creation of a new “ outer space ” agency in the 
Department of Defence had previously been announced on 
Feb. 7. Known as the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(A.H.P.A.), it will have authority to devise and test outer 
space vehicles, rockets, and missiles ami to supervise research 
and development in these matters, Mr. Roy YV. Johnson, a 
vice-president of the General Electric Company, was appointed 
by Mr, MeElroy as the first Director of the new agency. 

Congressional Committees for Space Programmes. 

A new bipartisan Senate committee was set up on Feb. 8 
to frame legislation for outer space programmes and to 
consider various proposals for the administration of such 
programmes. Chosen by Senator Lyndon lb Johnson (the 
Senate majority leader) and Senator William F. Knowland 
(the Senate Republican leader), it includes the chairmen of 
six standing Senate committees among its 18 members. 

Tho committee consists of the chairmen and senior Republican 
members of the Appropriations, Armed Norvlees* Atomic Energy, 
Foreign Relations, Government Operations, and Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committees, except that Honater Lyndon B. 
Johnson (Dem.) represents the Appropriations Committee instead 
of its chairman, Senator Carl Hayden (Dem,). The 13th member is 
Senator Stuart Symington, formerly Secretary of the Air Faroe, 
Assistant Secretary of War, and chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. Senator Lyndon Johnson is chairman of the 
committee. 

A bipartisan committee on astronautics and space explora- 
tion was subsequently set up by the House of Representatives, 
parallel to the new Senate committee. Its chairman Is Repre- 
sentative John W. McCormack, the House Democratic leader. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Frev. rep. 
U.S. Earth Satellites, 16137 B j 16080 C | X5993 A.) 

A. NEW ZEALAND. — New Chief of Mr Staff. 

The N.Z. Minister of Defence, Mr. P. G. Connolly, announced 
on April 28 that Air Commodore M. F. Odder had been 
appointed Chief of Air Staff, A.O.C, Royal New Zealand Air 
Force, and First Member of the Air Board (with rank of air 
vice-marshal) from July 1, 1959, in succession to Mr Vice- 
Marshal Kay, retiring.— (N.Z, Directorate of Information) 
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KEESING*S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Unemployment 
Situation. - Increase in Areas of Local Unemployment. - 
Government Statements. - Remedial Legislation. 

Figures oJf registered unemployed in Great Britain in 1057 
were slightly higher than the corresponding figures for the 
previous year (see 15061 A), fiuctuating between 382,000 in 
January and 835,000 in December. The latter figure repre- 
sented 1.5 per cent of the total employed population, compared 
with 1.2 per cent at December 1956, when the number of 
unemployed totalled 296,000. During the first three months of 
1958, however, the unemployment figures rose sharply to 
488,000 in March— -the highest figure for five years, repre- 
senting 2 per cent of the total employed population. Detailed 
figures for 1957 and the first quarter of 1958 are given below : 

Wholly unemployed Temporarily 


1957 


(including 

Males 

casuals) 

Females 

stopped 

Males Females 

To fill 

January 14 


237,454 

248,073 

105,035 

30,281 

9,835 

382,605 

February 11 


109,302 

14,278 

8,407 

380,060 

March 11 


230,873 

104,480 

20,298 

7,294 

302,945 

April 15 . . 


221,872 

99,378 

14,639 

6,370 

342,259 

May 13 


201,412 

92,531 

13,560 

5,963 

313,472 

dune 17 .. 


170,278 

76,704 

11,968 

5,773 

264,723 

July 15 . . 


162,110 

181,510 

67,971 

9,330 

4,889 

244,306 

August 12 


70,980 

4,061 

3,064 

265,627 

September 16 


179,201 

80,0(56 

3,707 

3,372 

266,406 

October 14 


184,162 

82,808 

4,693 

3,499 

275,222 

November 11 


209,081 

92,770 

9,887 

4,779 

310,523 

December 9 


224,597 

94,859 

10,830 

5,383 

335,469 

1958 

January 13 


268,304 

105,753 

14,084 

7,386 

396,5 27 

February 17 


280,876 

111,944 

20,056 

11,071 

424,547 

March 17 . . 


285,372 

110,355 

21,609 

15,735 

433,071 


The incidence of unemployment in the first quarter of 1958 
was not spread uniformly among the geographical regions but 
was much greater m some areas than in others. While Scotland, 
Wales, Merseyside, and— in particular— Northern Ireland 
showed a considerable rise in unemployment, the figures for 
other areas showed little change or even an improvement 
compared with March 1957 ; e.g. in the Midlands, where the 
percentage of registered unemployed fell from 1.8 to 1.4 over 
the 12 months. The number of unfilled vacancies on the books 
of employment exchanges in March was 217,000, about 8,000 
more than in February but 62,000 fewer than in December ; 
that is, there were approximately two unemployed persons for 
every unfilled vacancy. 

In Great Britain, the highest Incidence of unemployment In 
March 1958 w m in Scotland (78,908, or 3,6 por cent, Including 
18,910 unemployed in Glasgow) ; Wales (34,815, or 3.7 per cent, 
including 3,500 In Swanson) ; and North-West England (71,142, or 
2.4 per cent, Including 20,482 In Liverpool). Figures for other areas 
were: London and South-Fast England, 72,272 (1.3 per cent); 
Eastern England, 24,321 (2 por cont ) ; Southern England, 17,530 
(1.6 per cent ); South-West England, 20,935 (2.4 por cent) ; Midlands, 
29,087 (1,4 per cent) ; North Midlands, 22,004 (1.5 por cent) ; East 
and West Hidings, 27,798 (1.5 per cont) ; Northern England, 28,259 
<2.2 per cont). 

In Northern Ireland, 50,822 people wore unemployed la March 
(18,083 In Belfast and 4,388 In Londonderry), representing 10.7 por 
cont of the total labour force. In December 1957 there wore 30,240 
unemployed In Northern Ireland (7,0 per cent), the incidence of 
unemployment thus rising by over three per cent during the first 
throe months of 1058. 

Tim industries showing the biggest growth of unemployment 
during 1957 were building and contracting and the textile industries. 
On the other hand there was a largo reduction in unemployment in 
the motor-vehicles and cycles industry— from 23,000 at the beginning 
of the year to only 2,400 in December. The only other change of 
Importance was an Increase towards the end of the year In the 
numbers unemployed In the iron and stool, tinplate, and steel-shoot 
industries, following the closing of some of the older establishments 
in these Industries In South Wales. 

Unemployment during the first quarter of 1958 was most marked 
in the engineering and shipbuilding industries (34,854 in March) and 
particularly in shipbuilding and ship-repairing, where 11,013 
workers were unemployed as at Maroh 17. The second biggest group 
was textiles, with 27,887 unemployed at that dato. 

Unemployment Position in Scotland, Wales, Northern 
Ireland, and Merseyside. 

Apart from Northern Ireland, the biggest pockets of 
unemployment in the United Kingdom were in Scotland, Wales, 
and North-West England (particularly on Merseyside) as 
stated. The situation in these areas and in Northern Ireland 
is summarized below : 

Scotland. The Scottish Council (Development and Industry) 
Issued a statement on Feb. 17 expressing alarm at the fact that 
unemployment In Scotland had risen to over 70,000, and announcing 
that a special survey of the Scottish economy would be undertaken 
“ as a matter of urgency.” It was pointed out that 3.4 per cont of 


the insured population in Scotland were unemployed, in contrast 
with improving figures in London and South-East England. A 
deputation from the Scottish Council saw the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Secretary of State for Scotland on April 30. 
The Minister of Labour (Mr. Iain Maclood) had previously visited 
Clydeside on March 14 to discuss the serious incidence of unemploy- 
ment in Greenock (where 2,700 people wore out of work, repre- 
senting 8 per cont of the insured population)* Port Glasgow, and 
Gouroek— an area forming a single industrial unit based on ship- 
building and marine engineering. 

The Gonoral Council of the Scottish T.U.C. issued a statement on 
April 1 3 calling for immediate Government action to rolleve unemploy- 
ment in Scotland, which was approximately 20 por cent of total 
unemployment in Groat Britain. After noting that Mr. Macmillan 
had declared a few days earlier that the Government had prepared 
plans “ which could bo put into effect as and when remedial aotion. 
is required ” [soo below], the statement said that the position in 
Scotland “ calls for remedial action by the Government now.” 
Only a fraction of the present increasing unemployment in Scotland 
was attributable to seasonal causes, and there was “ ample evidence ” 
that Scottish unemployment would continue to grow. It was pointed 
out that unemployment in certain parts of Scotland was much higher 
than tho national average of 2 per cent — e.g. it was 5.2 per cent in 
Dundee, 8.1 in Greenock, 11.0 in Wick, 12.8 in Fraserburgh, 13.5 in 
Peterhead, and as high os 33 per cent in Stornoway, in tho Outer 
1 iebridos. 

The Scottish T.U.C. listed five major projeots which could be 
put in hand almost immediately and which, if proceeded with, 
could 44 change tho face of Scotland's oconorny ” : (1) location of a 
new stool strip mill (planned by the Iron and Stool Board) at 
Grangemouth ; (2) tho projected atomic energy scheme at Crlmond, 
Aberdeenshire ; (3) construction of tho Forth and Tay road bridges ; 

(4) construction of a proposed now graving dock at Greenock ; 

(5) more Government-financed factory building, and special -purpose 
factories on amortization forms, to encourage new industries to 
Scotland. 


Wales. Tho worst-hit areas in Wales wero Caernarvonshire, owing 
to tho decline in slate quarrying, and tho Swansca-Llanolly area, 
primarily owing to the closing-down of tho old steol and tinplate 
works at Ponturdawo, Briton Forry, and Gorseinon [see 15980 E ; 
15593 A]. In Caernarvonshire, where somo 3,000 workers wore 
unemployed in March (about 9 por cent of the local labour force), 
two largo slate quarries normally employing 2,000 men wore working 
for only ono week in four or five. In tho tinplate area of South-West 
Woles, about 7£ por cent of workers wore unemployed in the Blandly 
area and 5.6 per cont in Swansea. (More than 20 old tinplate and 
sheet steelworks in the area have boon closed down since January 
1957 ; they wore concentrated mainly in a small triangular area 
extending from Swansea, tho apex, 11 miles westward to Llanelly 
and about tho same distance oast to Ponturdawo. Somo 9,000 
workers are at present unemployed in this area,]. 

A committee for tho relief of unemployment In Caernarvonshire 
was formed on Fob* 15 tut a conference at Pwllheli attended by 
representatives of local government authorities and religious, social 
and cultural organizations. Mr. Goronwy Boborts (Labour M.P. for 
Caernarvonshire) stated at tho mooting that 1 2 por cont of the insured 
population in the area wore out of work— tho highest average in the 
country. It was annoxinood that tho Minister of Htato for Wales 
(Lord Brecon) would bo asked to press for a public inquiry into the 
scheme to build a nuclear power station on tho northern coast of the 
Lleyn Peninsula ; proposals would also be submitted for a trading 
estate and a now factory. 


Northern Ireland. The figure of 50,000 unemployed to March 
1958— the highest for five years— represented over 10 per cent of 
the insured population of Northern Ireland. The NX Prime 
Minister (Lord Brookoborough) visited London on March 4 to 
discuss tho situation with Mr. It. A. Butler and, It was understood, 
to urge a relaxation of the “ credit squeeze ” which was holding up 
public works programmes and housing sohomes to Ulster. 

On his return to Belfast, Lord Brookeborough announced that 
tho following measures would bo taken by the NX Government as 
a result of his talks In London : (i) a £60,000 programme of road- 
building and tree-clearing to give employment to 400 men ; (li) a 
0100,000 scheme for clearing main watercourses, on which 400 men 
would also bo employed; (III) the placing of contracts for now 
factory building costing £2,000,000. In addition, the British Govern- 
ment had agreed that assistance to new enterprises establishing 
themselves to Ulster might be increased from 25 per cent to 33* per 
sent where tho circumstances warranted,. Lord Brookeborough 
also announced that Imperial Chemical Industries had decided 
'subject to market developments) to build a plant in Northern 
Ireland for the spinning of Torylene fibre ; this, however, would take 
several years to complete. It was hoped to start production in 
1963-64 and to give eventual employment to at least 2,000 people. 

The turbo-alternator generator factory built by the British Thomson - 

Houston Company at Lame (see 14622 A) was opened by the Duke 
>t Gloucester on Oct* 24, 1957. Ancillary developments connected 
with the project included the building of several hundred new 
biouses for workers, as well as new quays at Larne harbour. Over 
t 500 people are at present employed, and the figure is expected 
ti rise to over 3,000. The Larne factory is designed to produce 
turbo-alternators for generating electrio power of 
md upwards ; it was built over two years at a cost of £8,000,000. 
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M«r»eyside. Unemployment on Merseyside stood at about 2ft, 000 
in March 1958— approximately 3& por cent of the local insured 
population, or 1| tan* coni aboyo tho national average. It wan 
attributable principally to two causes - a recession in tho ship- 
building and ship -repairing industries, and increasing unemployment 
among juveniles. 

Other Pockets of Unemployment. The recession in shipbuilding 
and ship -repairing also affected Barrow-in -Furness (<t & per cent unem- 
ployed in March), Tyneside, and Falmouth. There were nearly 
1,700 unemployed in tins Isle of Wight In the same month (ft ft por 
cent) — partly owing to discharges from the Saunders- Roo factories 
tsoe page 1(1020, second column], but mainly through seasonal 
influences. 

House of Commons Debate on Unemployment. 

The unemployment position was debated by the House of 
Commons on Feb, 24, when Mr, .lames Griffiths (Lab.) moved 
an Opposition motion expressing “ concern at recent increases 
in local unemployment ” and calling on the Government “ to 
take appropriate action to remedy the nil nation.” The Minister 
of Labour (Mr. Maeieod) moved an amendment staling that 
“this House, while recognizing the concern felt at recent 
increases in local unemployment, welcomes the intention of 
the Government to continue the practical steps being taken to 
deal with pockets of unemployment in particular localities.” 

Air. Maclcod said that it would bo ” idle to deny that although 
most of the Increase In unemployment htis come from seasonal 
causes, some of It can bo linked to Government policies.'* ILo added * 
“Wo believe these policies to he right, and therefore it is difficult 
for us to accept . . . the flrat part of tho Opposition motion which 
suggests that those policies are wrong.” The main features of the 
January figures wore, first, that unemployment was at 1.8 per cent ; 
this, although higher than in recent yours, was only one-tenth of one 
per cent higher than tho average for tho past ton years. Tho second 
main feature was that employment remained at record levels, being 
higher at tho end of December 10/57 than in any previous December. 
It had to bo borne in mind that January and February were the 
seasonal peaks of unemployment. 

Tho February figures showod that unemployment had increased 
by 28,000, and tho porcontago to 1.0. This appotired to be areal and 
not a seasonal Inoreaso, and tho areas which had boon (musing most 
concern wore Wales and Scotland. In North-West Wales, however, 
tho outlook was not so bleak as tho figures seemed to suggest ; new 
projects wore coming forward which would provide for substantial 
temporary construction work, and thereafter for a permanent 
labour force. 

It was of the first importance to consider remedies in the light of 
tho defence situation, which In 1957 had caused probably the most 
drastic changes In tho employment position since demobilization. 
Nevertheless, In tho 12 months ending December 1957, unemploy- 
ment in the whole of tho manufacturing industries rose by only 
15,000, although the numbers employed In defonco fell by 150,000. 

Dismissing the cfEects of the Admiralty's decision to (dose down 
or transfer oortain naval establishments tsoe page ICO 7 8 1, Mr. Maclcod 
said that the most baffling problem was that of Greenock, where 
there were 3,300 unemployed, or about 8 per cent of the local insured 
population. It was only with the greatest reluctance that the 
Government had finally decided to move tho torpedo experimental 
establishment from tho town ; It would not bo moved until tho end 
of 1959, however, and tho Government would moanwbllc do every- 
thing possible to increase employment and attract now Industries 
to the area. 

After expressing his conviction that tho future level of employment 
was going to be very high, Mr. Maclcod said that tho big question 
for the Government was whether tho time had now come to relax 
the economic policies on which they had embarked. Pressure on 
the Government was growing, and equally tho time for relaxation 
would come ; when It came, no-one would bo more pleased than the 
Government itself. The immediate presont, however, was not tho 
most suitable time. As a result of the Government's policies, there 
was today a better chance of achieving price stability than at any 
time since the war, and it would be “ worse than folly to throw that 
chance away.” 

Mr. Goronwy Roberts (Lab.) said that the counties of Caernarvon- 
shire, Anglesey, and Merioneth would “ slowly die on their foot” 
unless decisive notion was taken. Immediate measures should bo 
taken to revive the slate and granite industries, to Introduce now 
industries, and to build the two nuclear power stations proposed for 
North Wales, irrespective of the fact that much of the area lay within 
the Snowdonia National Park. 

Among West Country members, Sir Harold Roper (C.) urged the 
revival of the granite and slate-quarrying Industries in Cornwall, 
while Miss Joan Vickers (C.) asked that more contracts should bo 
placed in Devonport dockyard, more shipping directed to Plymouth 
harbour, and a start made on the projected Tamar road bridge. 
Among Ulster Unionist members, Mr. Chichester-Clark pointed out 
that the unemployment percentage In Northern Ireland would 
mean 2,400,000 unemployed in Great Britain if translated into 
equivalent terms ; he urged the vital need for investment In Ulster 
if the situation was to be remedied. 

The motion as amended by Mr. Macleod was carried by 
809 Votes to 258 — a Government majority of 51 . 


Mr. Macmillan’s Pledge against Unemployment. 

In a speech at Halifax on March 8L the Prime Minister 
emphasized that he would do all in his power to ensure Unit 
there was no recurrence of the large-scale unemployment such 
as occurred between the two wo* Id wars. He said in Uus 
connexion : u If the economic climate should change, we must 
be ready to take the necessary remedial action. We must 
have indeed we already have our plans ready now to put 
into effect as and when (hey are required." 

Mr. Macmillan said in the course of his speech ; ” it is worth 
noting that anyone above (be age of 25 has actually lived in a period 
when there were 2,750,000 unemployed in t his country ; when 
00 per cent of all workers in the shipbuilding and allied industries 
wore out of work, and nearly 50 per cent of all workers in the iron 
and stool trades, Tho young, of course, do not remember those days, 
Even tho middle-aged have little experience of them. But the older 
ones among you have net forgotten and can never forget,. I am 
determined, as far as lies in human power, never to allow this shadow 
to fall again upon our country ...” 

Legislation for Alleviation of Unemployment, 

Plans for helping areas suffering from a high rate of 
unemployment were contained in the Distribution of Industry 
(Industrial Finance) Bill, which was published on April 28. 
The legislation had been foreshadowed by Die Chancellor of 
the Fxehequer in his recent Budget; speech, together with 
other measures to overcome u patches of severe and persistent 
unemployment.” (see page 101 17, first column). 

Ah stated by Mr. Ileathoout Amory In the Budget speech, the 
Bill extended the Treasury's powers under tho Distribution of 
Industry Act, 1945, to deal with unemployment outside the scheduled 
development areas. Under tho 1915 Act (see 7*257 A I the Treasury 
can make grants or leans on the recommendation of tho .Special 
Advisory Committee ” to industrial undertakings in development 
areas which are approved by tho Board of Trade as complying with 
the requirements of the proper distribution of Industry/* Tho new 
BUI extended this provision In several ways. 

First, It was not limited to ” industrial undertakings” oa laid 
down in the 1945 Act; other undertakings (Inside or outside the 
development areiw) which wore designed to reduce unemployment 
also became eligible. Hooondly, Die existing requirements for the 
proper distribution of industry as laid down by Urn 1045 Act were 
lifted ”h<> long as tho Beard of Trade Is satisfied that the money is 
required for a purpose which is likely to reduce or contribute to the 
reduction of the rate of unemployment in any lucidity in which a 
high rate of unemployment exists and Is likely to persist/' 

Neither localities nor levels of unemployment worn specified in 
the Bill, the Treasury and the Board of Trade being given discretion 
in making the grants and loans authorized. 

The Bill received an unopposed second reading in the 
House of Commons on April 80, 

Financial Aid for Displaced Workers. 

In a statement to the House of Commons on April 25, the 
Minister of Labour announced the following new measures under 
the resettlement and training scheme for helping unemployed 
workers to move, from areas of persistent unemployment 
to those with better prospects: (1) a 10 per cent increase 
in maintenance allowances to men and woman at Government 
training and rehabilitation centres ; (2) an increase from £2 to 
£10 in the grant for incidental expenses for persons who had 
to move from one area to another, in addition to free removal 
of household goods and effects as hitherto ; (fi) payment of 
half the solicitors’ and agents’ fees when the sale of a house 
was involved, subject to a total grant of £50 in respect of the 
transfer as a whole, Mr. Maeieod stated that no fewer than 
92 per cent of all persons trained in Government centres in 
1957 had been placed In employment,* * (Ministry of Labour 
Gazette - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. *5361 A.) 

A. ITALY. — Project for BrM$h~built Nuclear Power 
Plant. - Collaboration Agreement with U.K* Firm. 

A seven-year “collaboration agreement” implementing 
the “ letters of intent ” of Nov, 20, 1957 , with regard to the 
supply of a British-designed and built nuclear power station 
for Italy, was signed in London on May 2 by Signor Knrico 
Mattel, president of AGIP Nuckare, and Sir Claude Gibb, 
chairman of the Nuclear Power Plant Company. It was stated 
that the power Htation would not be built In Northern Italy, 
as originally envisaged, but near Latina (SO mile* smith of 
Rome) and that the cost would probably be over £20,000,000. 
Ihe actual contract was expected to be signed vrlthln a few 
weeks, and work started in June j the completion date was 
given as 1902 .— (Times) (Prev. rep. 15887 C j 15950 A.) 

B. SWEDEN. — Bank Rate reduced. 

The Swedish Bank Rate was reduced from B pear cent to 44 
per cent from May 8,— (Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 15720 C.) 
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A. FRANCE. — Constitutional Reforms. - National 
Assembly adopts Constitutional Amendments on Votes 
of Confidence and Dissolution of Parliament. 

A “ round-table 45 conference of representatives of all the 
parties supporting M. Gaillard’s Government began discussions 
on Dee. fi, 1057 on amendments to the French Constitution 
designed to increase governmental stability, under the chair- 
manship of M. Leeourt (Minister of Justice). Their proposals, 
which were approved by the Cabinet on Dee. 20, involved the 
following changes in four Articles of the 1940 Constitution : 

Article 17 provides that deputies may propose changes in public 
expenditure, but may not propose increases during the Budget 
debate. The round- table conference proposed that deputies should 
be prohibited altogether from introducing Bills or amendments 
entailing increased expenditure or a reduction in revenue. 

Articles 49 and 50 provide that a Government must resign when 
an absolute majority of the National Assembly votes against a Bill 
which tho Government has made a, question of confidence), or votes in 
favour of a motion of censure. The conference proposed that the 
vote should take place, not on the Government's Bill, but on a 
motion of censure proposed by the Opposition. Only the supporters 
of tills motion would vote, and if they failed to obtain an absolute 
majority the Government’s Bill would automatically bo adopted. 

This proposal was intended to obviate two difllcultlos which had 
led to frequent changes of Government since tho war. (I) Govern- 
ments had often resigned when an Important measure had boon 
defeated by a relative majority of the Assembly, although under 
tho Constitution they were not obliged to do so. (2) Government 
Bills had often boon defeated by a combination of heft- and Right- 
wing deputies voting against a measure for opposite reasons ; o.g. 
M. Uourgta-Maunoury'H Government foil when tho Communists 
voted with tho Booial Republicans and Poujadists and u section of 
the Independents against tho loi*cmlrc for Algeria [boo 15847 A]. 
The conference’s proposals were intended to malm it almost impossible 
for such a combination of parties to agree on a single motion of 
censure. 

Article 51 provides that tho Assembly cannot be dissolved within 
IS months of an election, but that if subsequently two Governments 
have been defeated on confidence or censure motions within 1 8 months, 
the Government may order a dissolution. I Tho hist Assembly was 
dissolved under this Article in 1955 see 14577 A.l The conference 
proposed that., except In the 18 months following an election, the 
Assembly might, be dissolved either by the Government after its 
defeat, on a motion of censure, or by the President (acting with the 
approval of tho Council of the I topublio) If he found himself confronted 
with a seemingly Insoluble crisis. [The President possessed the right 
to dissolve the Assembly under the Third Republic, but. it was 
exorcised on only one occasion. I 

These proposals encountered such widespread opposition 
inside the Government parlies especially among the Indepen- 
dents, who demanded that the question of constitutional 
reform should be linked with that of electoral reform - -that the 
Cabinet approved on Jan. 10, 1958 a revised procedure for 
votes of confidence. Under this, the Opposition was required 
to submit a motion of censure containing the outline of an 
alternative programme and the name of a suggested Premier. 
This motion (which would be voted on in the normal way) 
would have to be passed by an absolute majority, and deputies 
who abstained or were absent without a legitimate reason 
would be considered to have voted for the Government. 

M. Gaillard put the case for constitutional reform and for 
the Government’s specific proposals in a speech on Jan. 12 at 
Con folen s, his constituency near Limoges. 

Blnoo tho war, M, Gaillard pointed out, the United States had 
had two Presidents, Britain tour Prime Ministers, and Western 
Germany one Chancellor, whereas France had had 25 Governments. 
He continued : ** Democracy Is only inconsequence and anarchy if 
those who hold power by tho will of the majority do not also enjoy 
an authority corresponding to tho responsibilities which they assume. 
But what authority can they wield if everyone believes, when they 
receive it, that they have only obtained it for a moment— that they 
are birds of passage, as we say 1 If a Minister trios to assort himself 
the public services procrastinate, and wait for the next crisis and his 
successor. In this way a technocracy is being formed which is the 
very opposite of the democratic spirit ... If you know the harm 
being done to France’s foreign policy by the precarious position of 
her Governments, you would demand an end to this state of affairs. 
This is more necessary than ever at a time when our Interests and 
our positions abroad are being attacked, and onr allies and friends 
are doubtful about us." 

After saying that the Government’s proposals on votes of confi- 
dence and censure motions wore “ based on two simple and obvious 
Ideas,” M. Gaillard continued : “ The overthrow of a Government 
which has been placed In office by a majority of the deputies should 
be possible only by the vote of such a majority. Tho reform of 
the Constitution must compel tho Opposition— or rather the contra- 
dictory Oppositions which unite for a moment to destroy a Govern- 
ment, curd then fight all the harder next day — to sot their respective 
progr amme s and counter-projects against those of tho Government, 
and to put forward their men to carry out their policy if they get a 
majority ... In these all-important divisions we want the deputies to 


pronounce for or against the Government, not to abstain or stay away. 
If they do, the abstentionists will bo presumed to have voted against 
the mot ion of censure, since it is a more serious matter to overthrow 
a Government than to keep one in office. Thus, by means of this 
general obligation to vote, the Government could be overthrown only 
by a majority of tho deputies composing tho Assembly, and such a 
majority could bo brought together only on the basis of a now pro- 
gramme. They would commit themselves by such a vote, whereas 
at present they commit themselves to nothing. 

“ Finally, wo wish the Prime Minister’s right to dissolve the 
Assembly— at present hemmed in by so many conditions, which 
are fulfilled ho rarely, that ho can never use it — to become more 
effective. We also wish tho Chief of State to recover his right of 
calling on tho electors, in tho event of a prolonged and insoluble 
governmental crisis, to pronounce on a situation which tho Assembly 
oaunot resolve. But tins reform would be incomplete if, as a 
result of our electoral system, no coherent majority could emerge 

to assume tho responsibility of powor The Government does not 

want the Assembly to wait once more till the last weeks of its mandate 
before voting on a new electoral law which everyone now recognizes 
to bo necessary. On tho contrary, it will ask for this discussion to 
be linked with that on constitutional reforms/' [This section of 
M. Gaillard’s speech referred to tho abortive debates on electoral 
reform which led to the defeat of M. Fame's Government and the 
dissolution of tho Assembly in 1955— see 14577 A.] 

When the Government’s proposals were submitted on Jan. B0 
to the Universal Suffrage Commission of the National Assembly, 
which deals with constitutional questions, M. Barracliin 
(Independent) criticized them as unsatisfactory and moved 
their rejection. He proposed that a report submitted to the 
Assembly on the Commission’s behalf m March 1957 by its 
rapporteur , M. Paul Coste-Floret (M.JR.P.), should form the 
basis of the forthcoming constitutional debate in the Assembly. 
This motion was adopted by 25 votes to It), the majority of 
the Independents and Radicals voting with the Communists, 
Social Republicans and Poujndists in favour. M. Coste-Florct’s 
main proposals were as follows : 

Article 17. Deputies might propose changes in public expenditure, 
but under conditions laid down in each annual Budget Bill. 

Article 50. Any motion of censure must contain the outline of an 
alternative programme, to which the Government might reply with 
a confidence motion defining its policy. Both motions would be 
put to the vote, but tho Government would bo obliged to resign only 
if the censure motion received an absolute majority. 

The debate on constitutional reform opened on Feh. 12 and 
continued until Feb. 21. A new series of proposals were 
submitted on Feb. 18 by three ex- Premiers, M. PaulReynaud, 
M. Rend Pleven, and M. Edgar Faure, the most important of 
which were as follows : 

Article 49. When tho Government made a Bill a question of 
confidence, two votes would bo taken, one on tho Bill and tho other 
on the question of confidence If a relative majority of deputies 
refused the Government a vote of confidence, it would resign. On 
the other hand, If the Government received a vote of confidence but 
its Bill was defeated, the Bill would bo referred to the Council of tho 
Bepubllo as if it had passed. When it returned to tho Assembly for 
a second reading the question of confidence might again be raised, 
but this time only one vote would be taken. 

Article 50. Abstentions would not be permitted In a division on a 
motion of censure. Any deputy who within a year failed, without 
adequate reason, to Dike part in two divisions on motions of confi- 
dence or of censure would bo considered to have resigned his seat. 

Article 51. The Assembly could not be dissolved within 18 months 
of a general election. Hubsoquontly, If a Government was defeated 
on a motion of confidence or of censure within two years of taking 
office, the Assembly would be dissolved. The President of the 
Republic, however, might delay the signing of the dissolution decree 
for 20 days to enable the formation of a new Government if he 
considered that, because of Internal or external circumstances of 
exceptional gravity, a dissolution would represent a danger to the 
nation. Nevertheless, if no new Government had been formed 
within the 20 -day period the Assembly would bo dissolved. 

The Government’s proposals for constitutional reforms 
were strongly criticized during tbe debate by two former 
Prime Ministers — M. Queuille (Gauche Democratique), who 
attacked the suggestion that a Bill should be passed without 
a debate or amendments because it had been made a question 
of confidence, and M. Reynaud (Independent), who accused 
the Government of wishing u to make the Assembly the vassal 
of the Executive.” By putting the question of confidence, 
M. Reynaud maintained, a Government would be able to 
force through any legislation, whilst the conditions attached 
to censure motions would make it impossible to overthrow it. 

The Government’s proposals were defended by M. Robert 
Leeourt (M.R.P.), the Minister of Justice. 

M. Leeourt said that political instability was not a new evil, but 
went back for over 50 years. Whereas before 1910 Governments 
lasting two or three years had not been exceptional, there had been 
10 Governments between 1910-14, 10 between 1920-28, and 31# non© of 
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which had lasted over a yoar, hotwoon 1028-11). Ho continued : 

“ Tho fall of the Cabinet has become tho principal Institution of 
ill© regime, tho .number of absentees and absUmtioiusts being such 
that a relative majority is sufficient. Tho parliamentary system is 
based on the altomation in power of a majority and an. Opi>oBition» 
but for tho last 50 years the Opposition luts formed a poimanont 
majority . * . The Opposition has the easy task of saying * no/ 
without being obliged to define its policies, to act constructively, 
or to share tho responsibilities or tho unpopularity of ofllce. When 
a Government is overthrown by a coalition of ill-assorted Opposition 
groups, none of those need worry about the solution of tho crisis . . . 
Tho Government’s plan links up tho question of confidence with a | 
motion of censure ... by providing that the Assembly shall 
bo informed on the two opposing policies . . . Tho 11)40 Constitution 
laid down the rule that an absolute majority is needed for tho full of 
a Government. That rule has boon evaded; it is intolerable that 
200 deputies out of GOO can overthrow tho Government because 100 
of their colleagues have abstained. Everyone must vote on one side 
or tho other. As for a dissolution, it must bo the last resort, not some- 
thing automatic, and it must therefore bo entrusted to the Proshlout 
of tho Republic,” 

M. Faurc (lt.C4.lt.) said that two sorts of crises occurred. Homo 
were serious, and oven inevitable if a oertain level of political tension 
existed. Others woro “ artificial crises arising from the misjudgmont 
of a Government which asks for too many votes of confidence, or 
from the Assembly’s bad temper, or, still more, from the frame of 
mind which makes us live in a perpetual pre-crisis atmosphere. 
We are never free from tho idea that tho Government is about to 
fall, so after a certain time the Assembly is astonished to soo that 
tho Government is still there, and tho Government Is even more 
stupefied to find Itself still in office.” M. Enure stressed that the 
proposals which he had drawn up with MM, Keynaud and Eleven 
sought to avoid unnecessary crises, and to change the parlia- 
mentary atmosphere by removing the instability in relations between 
tho Assembly and tho Government. 

In the ensuing debate tho Ea/uro-IToven-Roynaud proposals wore 
strongly criticized by M. Tcitgen (M.R.P.) and M. Coatc-FIorct 
(M.H.P.), both of whom attacked as unconstitutional the proposal 
that a Bill which had boon rejected by tho Assembly should be 
referred to the Council of tho Republic. 

The Assembly agreed on Feb. 21 to refer the Faurc-Hcven- 
Rcynaud proposals to its Universal Suffrage Commission, 
together with all the amendments to the Government’s plan 
which had been submitted. As a result of discussions between 
the Cabinet, the Government parties, and the Commission, 
agreement was reached on the following compromise : 

Article 17. Deputies would be prohibited from Introducing Bills 
or amendments entailing increased expenditure or a reduction in 
revenue. 

Article 4®, 44 Debates on interpellations shall end with a vote on 
a simple Order of the Day, except if a oeusuro motion has been 
submitted ; such a motion will require for its adoption an absolute 
majority of the members of the Assembly. If a censure motion has 
been adopted it will involve tho resignation of the Cabinet,” 

Article 50. u A motion of confidence can only be submitted by 
tho Prime Minister on a Cabinet decision, and only in connexion 
with a dobato on legislation or a debate following a statement of 
Government policy. 

44 If the Government has announced its intention to make its 
continuation in office dependent on tho adoption or rejection of a 
Bill, the latter must bo placed on tho agenda of tho National Assembly 
and procedural or adjournment motions wiU not be permissible. 
The debate will deal with the proposed Bill as well as with any 
amendments that may be moved, voting on individual clauses or 
amendments being reserved on tho Government’s demand. At the 
end of tho debate, and within not more than 24 hours, tho Prime 
Minister may table a confidence motion on his Government’s general 
policy, including th© Bill as approved by the Government or a requost 
to reject any provisions of which the Government disapproves. 

44 If no motion de difiance [a now constitutional torml is submitted 
in opposition to the Government’s confidence motion, tho President 
of tho National Assembly shall rul© that the confidence voted in the 
Government under Article 45 [i.e. at tho Prime Minister’s investiture] 
has not been withdrawn, and that the legislative proposals in con- 
nexion with which tho Government has raised the question of its 
continuation in office have been either adopted or rejected, which- 
ever may bo the case. 

” When a confidence motion has boon submitted, one or more 
motions de defiance may be introduced within 24 hours ; such motions 
will require the signature of at least tho minimum number of deputies 
required for a parliamentary group [i.e. of 28 members — see 
15914 Cl and must lay down the principles of a governmental 
programme. 

“ Each, motion de difiance wifi be voted upon in its turn at the 
same time as the motion of confidence, and in each division the 
deputies wifi be required to vote for one of the two, abstentions not 
being permitted. Of the two motions, that which receives the 
highest number of votes wifi be adopted. The adoption of a motion 
of confidence will involve, as the case may be, either the adoption or 
the rejection of the legislative proposals in connexion with which the 
Government has raised the question of its continuation in offloe. 


** Any deputy who has either abstained or not taken part in tho 
vote on a confidence motion will be liable to censure unless he is 
absent for a legitimate reason ; the President of the Assembly and 
the Chairman at any particular session may, however, refrain from 
voting at any time, 

** The adoption of a motion de defiance by the National Assembly 
will involve tho resignation of the Cabinet.” 

Article 51. 44 When a motion de ddjiamr or a motion de censure has 
boon adopted by the National Assembly within two years of the 
investiture of a Prime Minister, tho President of the Republic wifi 
dissolve tho Assembly if the Prime Minister law given notice before 
the vote that tho adoption of tho motion would he followed by a 
dissolution. If, however, the President considers that a dissolution 
would represent a dauger to the nation, because of internal or external 
i.P Awwmi.innji! trmvltv. llO UUlV decide IVgaltlSt it. 


“ Those provisions will not apply during the first 18 months of 
the life of a legislature unless a second ministerial crisis has arisen 
(i.o. at least two Governments have boon overthrown] within that 
period. 

« During the last the. the fifth 1 yoar of the life of a Legislature, 
the Cabinet may at tho request of the Prime Minister propose to 
tho President of the Republic a dissolution of the National Assembly 
N.o. at any time and without any special procedure 1. but the 
President will bo free to decide whether or not. to accept, this advice, 
[During tho period after the first 18 months ami before the fifth 
year of a Legislature, dissolution may therefore only take place 
within the procedure outlined above,! 

Article 90. 44 Any constitutional reform Bill must be submitted 
to a referendum unless it 1ms been adopted by the National Assembly 
at its final reading.” 

The Government’s revised Bill incorporating the above 
constitutional amendments also provided (in Article (I) that 
they would not come into force until after a new law had been 
adopted regulating the voting procedure in elections to the 
National Assembly, and revising the Assembly’s Rules, 

When the Assembly resumed its debate on March 11, the 
new text of Article 17 was adopted by *1 $2 votes to 1(15, only 
the Communists opposing. The proposals for the revision 
of Articles 49-51, however* encountered considerable criticism 
from M. Paul Ucynaud as well as from the Communists and 
the Social Republicans. 

M. Keynuud thought that the now provisions wore not sufficiently 
effective. Observing that the provisions on censure motions were 
meant to ensure that tho Communists would only be able to vote for 
a Communist motion and the Poujadists for a P(>uJ«ullst motion, he 
said that, In this way the Government would be able to defeat them 
ono after tho other. Deputies of the Centre, however, who neither 
agreed with the Government’s Bill nor with the censure motions, 
would be forbidden to abstain. 41 This does not sufficient ly take 
Into account tho ingenuity of deputies,” M. Roynaud declared. 
“ Agreement could easily be reached on a colourless and tiwtidoss 
censure motion such as : 4 The National Assembly, affirming Its 
desire for peace and the raising of tho people’s living standards, 
regrets that the Government . * . etc.' Result- 400 votes.” 
M. Reynaud also maintained that the proposals concerning a dissolu- 
tion were insufficient ; ho asserted in this connexion that the only 
effective moons of exerting pressure on the Assembly was tho throat 
of a dissolution, and that this threat was itself a condition of govern- 
montal stability. Moreover, he objected to the proposal that a Prime 
Minister should warn tin) Assembly that a vote of censure would 
be followed by a dissolution, maintaining that no Prime Minister 
would endanger his career by threatening thd Assembly, 


M. Ballanger (Communist) moved that the now text of Article 49 
bo deleted from tho Bill. The Assembly rejected this by 318 votes 
to 188. 

M. Triboulet (Social Republican) moved that Articles 49-50 should 
remain in their original form, but should be preceded by the words ; 
44 Motions of confidence and of censure can be introduced only In 
connexion with tho Government’s general policy, International 
treaties, budgetary receipts, and total expenditure.” This amend- 
ment, ho claimed, would prevent Governments from abusing the 
procedure of votes of confidence to force legislation through the 
Assembly, and would also reduce the danger of ministerial crises, 

M. Tribouiet’s amendment was adopted on March 12 by 
281 votes to 210, with the support of the Social Republicans, 
the Communists, and a number of Independents, including 
M. Reynaud, M. Gaillard then announced that he would 
make the adoption of the remainder of the Government’s Bill 
(i.e. the revised versions of Articles 50, 51 and 90) a question 
of confidence, and would also treat as a confidence question 
tlie reconsideration of the new version of Article 50 without 
M. Tribouiet’s amendment, which the Government refused 
to accept. The Government received this confidence vote on 
March 18, when 282 deputies supported the Government, 
196 opposed, 16 abstained, and 70 did not take part In the 
voting. 

Most of the Socialists and M.R.P. deputies supported the Govern- 
ment, as well as 73 Independents (out of 91), 24 Radicals (out of 48), 
10 R.G.R., 9 Gauche Ddmocrallque, 7 Payaans d* Action, Boe&ats, 
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5 U.D.S.R.-R.R.A. (Including M, Ploven and M. Mitterrand), 2 
Paysans* and one Hocial Republican (M. Chaban-Dolmas). The 
opposition comprised tho majority ot the Communists, Progresses, 
and Poujadlsta, as well uh 11 Social Republicans Mid 7 Z^ysans. 
The abstentions Included 10 Radicals (among them M. Mond6s- 
Franoo). whilst those not taking part in the voto Included members 
of all parties from Right to Reft. 

The Assembly resumed discussion of the remaining Articles 
of the Bill on March 21, when it adopted the modifications 
to Article 50 of the Constitution by 208 votes to 200, those to 
Article 51 by 010 votes to 202, and Article 0 of the Bill by 
001 votes to 222. No further vote was required on the modifi- 
cations to Article 00, as no amendments to the Government’s 
text had been submitted. During the debate the following 
additional amendments were proposed : 

(1) That participation in the work: of an organism of the French 
Union, or of on International European organization, should bo 
accepted as a legitimate reason for absence from a division on a 
motion of confidence. Moved by M. Giacurd d'Estaing (Independent). 
Adopted by 21)8 votes to 206. 

(2) That abstentions should be permitted in votes on a motion of 
confidence. Moved by M, Ballanger (Communist). Amendment 
rejected. 

(3) That the President of the Ropublio should be empowered to 
dissolve the Assembly. M oved by M. Triboulct, A mondmont roj (acted. 

(4) That the Assembly should automatically be dissolved in the 
event of a governmental crisis. Moved by M. Giseard d'Estalng. 
Amendment rejected* 

(5) That If two crises occurred within 18 months, or if several 
nominees for tlio Premiership failed to obtain a vote d’investiiurc 
during the same crisis, the President of the Republic might dissolve 
the Assembly, Mewed by M. Triboulct. Amendment rejected. 

(6) That the IUU should come into force only after the abrogation 
of the present electoral law and the adoption of a new one. Moved 
by M. Anxlonnaz (Radical). Adopted by 270 votes to 263. 

Tine Bill m a whole was passed in the early hours of March 22 
by 808 votes to 200. The Socialists, the and the 

majority of the Radicals and Independents voted in favour, 
the Communists opposed, and the Poujadists abstained. 
(Le Monde, Paris - Re Figaro, Paris) (Prev. rep. 1:4418 A.) 

A. SOUTHERN RHODESIA. — Sir Edgar Whitehead 
defeated in By-election. - Dissolution of Territorial 
Assembly. - Split in United Federal Party. - Mr. Garfield 
Todd to revive United Rhodesia Party. 

Mr. J, M. Macdonald, the United Federal Party member 
for the Hillside constituency, resigned his seat in the Southern 
Rhodesia Parliament on Feb, 22 to enable Sir Kdgar Whitehead 
the new Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia) to enter 
Parliament through a by-election. Sir Kdgar Whitehead was 
subsequently adopted as candidate for Hillside but was 
defeated in the by-eleetion on April 10, obtaining 004 votes 
against 001 for Mr. Jack Pain, of the Dominion Party, 

A statement was issued on April 18 by the Governor of 
Southern Rhodesia announcing that the Territorial Parliament 
would be dissolved and a general election held on June 5. 
The statement added that the Governor had received the 
report of the Commission for the re-delimitation of consti- 
tuencies and that its recommendations would he published 
on April 28. 

Sir Roy Wolonsky (the Federal Prime Minister, and president of 
the United Federal Party), commenting on the Hillside by-oloctlon, 
said that the majority of voters “ obviously believe that following 
the recent governmental crisis In Routhom Rhodesia there should 
he a general election as soon as possible/' He added, however, 
that he oould see no reason why an early general election In Southern 
Rhodesia should mean an earlier general oloetlon In the Federation. 
Mr, Winston Field, the Dominion Party leader In the Federal 
Assembly, similarly described the by-elecfclon result as " an indica- 
tion that the public accepts our contention that there should have 
been a general election after the Cabinet crisis In Southern Rhodesia." 

Following a meeting of the United Federal Party caucus 
In the Territorial Assembly on April 28, it was announced 
that Mr, Garfield Todd— the former Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, and Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in Sir 
Kdgar Whitehead’s Cabinet— had left the U.F.P. and would 
resuscitate the United Rhodesia Party, which had been 
merged with the U.F.P. in 1057. It was also announced that 
six of Mr. Todd’s supporters in the Territorial Assembly 
(Mr. Ben Baron, Mr. H. H. Holdemess, Mr. A. D H. Lloyd, 
Mr. Ralph Palmer, Mr. Eric Palmer, and Mr. M. M. Buchan) 
had also left the U.F.P. together with Mr. Garfield Todd. 

Mr. Lloyd (M.P. for Bulawayo), who acted as spokesman for tho 
United Rhodesia Party group, said after tho caucus meeting that 
14 of the 22 M.P.s present had supported Sir Kdgar Whitehead, 
six had sided with Mr. Todd, end on© (Mrs. Muriel Rosin) had 
reserved her decision. Ho also sold that the dissenting members 
had all been prepared to accept Sir Edgar as loader, hut that some 


members of the caucus had not boon prepared to accept tho Todd 
group. The U.R.P. group accepted Mr. Todd as their loader and 
would fight tho coming territorial election on tho U.IhP/s policies 
which would be revised to bring them up to date ; actually, ho 
pointed out, tho U.U.P. had never boon dissolved after tho fusion 
with tho Fodornl Party. Mr. Lloyd added that it was not the inten- 
tion of tho U.R.P. to fight tho next general election, and that it 
stood for the fullest co-operation with tho Federal Government, 
though from an independent point of view. 

A statement signed by tho sovon members of tho “ Todd group " 
said that the fusion of tho United Rhodesia and Federal parties as 
it had developed “ clearly indicates tho danger of tho subjection 
of Southern Rhodesian policy to outside influences. Our record in 
tho United Federal Party shows that we wore steadfastly loyal to that 
party so long as It was not prepared to compromise on fundamental 
issues. Wo are now satisfied that tho spirit of compromise within that 
party is destructive of the best interests of Southern Rhodesia/’ 

Sir Roy Wclcnsky announced m a press interview on April 24 
that there would be no change in the U.F.P.’s policy in the 
Federal field following Mr. Garfield Todd’s departure from the 
Southern Rhodesian section of the party. After saying that 
“ we follow the policy of evolution, not revolution, that was 
introduced to this country by my great predecessor Lord 
Malvern,” Sir Roy commented as follows on the split in the 
United Federal Party : 

“ In room it times wo have scon tho advent of a leftist movement 
hero. T am of tho opinion that it is premature in a society like ours. 
What those gentry ignore is that 25 years ago the African already 
enjoyed the benefits of a State medical scliomo, which was paid for 
in the main by his employers and tho taxpayers generally. Wo 
believe in the steady progressive advance of all our people, making 
certain that economic development and political progress march 
hand in hand, 1 personally strongly boliovo that to grant full 
political rights to a section of the community who are as yet incapable 
of making a major contribution to the economy of the country, 
perhaps through no fault of their own because they missed the march 
of civilization. Is a cardinal error and will In the long run drag down 
tho standard of living Instead of raising it, I feel that if this happens 
you oroal-o large blocks of voters to whom tho demagogue must 
appeal because be will promise anything/' 

In a further statement on April 28 Sir Roy said : “ Mr. Garfield 
Todd was maintaining a party within a party. Ho had to go . . , The 
party defeat in Hillside was proof that although air Edgar Whitehead 
had lauded the broach among the party loaders, the electorate was 
still against Mr. Todd/' 

Mr. Garfield Todd resigned from Sir Kdgar Whitehead’s 
Cabinet on April 28, his portfolios of Labour and Social Welfare 
being subsequently taken over by Sir George Davenport. 

Proclamations dissolving the Territorial Parliament and 
calling a general election were published on Aprd 24. With the 
breakaway of the u Todd group ” and the decision of Mr. II. D. 
Wightwiek (Independent member for Umtali) Lo join the 
Dominion Party, tho stale of the parties at the dissolution 
was * United Federal Thirty 17 ; United Rhodesia Party 7 ; 
Dominion Party 5 ; Independent Labour L— (Federal Infor- 
mation Department, Salisbury - Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Frcv. rep. 16028 B j 16008 A.) 

B. FRANCE. — Commutation of Death, Sentences 
on German War Criminals. 

The death sentences imposed in 1055 on the former S.S. 
general Kurt Oberg (02) and the former S.S. colonel Helmut 
Knochen (48) for war crimes in occupied France were com- 
muted by President Coty on April 22 to life imprisonment 
with Itarcl labour. Oberg and Knochen were found guilty in 
1055 of responsibility for the execution of about 1,000 French 
hostages, the deportation of 114,000 French Jews, of whom all 
but 10,000 perished, and the deportation of 80,000 other 
French citizens to forced labour in Germany* Oberg was head 
of the Gestapo in France during the occupation, his crimes 
earning for him the epithet of the 41 butcher of Paris.” 

Four other Nazi wax criminals previously sentenced to 
death also had their sentences commuted to life imprisonment 
at the same time : A. Fuchs (a former S.S, guard at the 
Struthof concentration camp), A. Heimann (former head of 
the Gestapo at Grenoble), and two of Hermann’s assistants, 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14298 A 3 14042 A.) 

C. MOROCCO. — Trade Agreement with U.S.S.R. 

A trade and payments agreement between Morocco and the 
Soviet Union was signed in Moscow on April 1 0. Kach country 
will accord the other most-favoured-nation treatment in their 
commercial relations, and a list of goods for delivery during 
the first year was also agreed providing for a considerable 
expansion of trade between the two countries, Soviet supplies 
to Morocco will consist of oil and oil products, machinery, 
sawn timber, chemicals, etc., while Morocco will export citrus 
fruits, wool, raw hides, cork, tinned fish, and other commodities 
to the Soviet Union. — (Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - UNITED STATES. — Soviet 
Complaint to Security Council at U.S. Bomber Flights. 
- U.S. Proposal for International Arctic Inspection 
System. - Soviet Veto in Security Council. 

The Soviet representative at the United Nations (M. Arkady 
Sobolev) sent a letter to the U.N. Secretary-General on April 18 
asking for an immediate meeting of the Security Council to 
consider the taking of “ urgent measures to end the (lights by 
U.S, military aircraft carrying atomic and hydrogen bombs 
towards the frontiers of the Soviet Union,” At a press 
conference in Moscow on the same day, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister (M. Gromyko) alleged that U.S. planes carrying 
A-bombs and H-bombs had “ repeatedly down across the 
Arctic areas in the direction of the frontiers of the U.S.S.R.” 


M. Gromyko alleged that such flights took place on the instruc- 
tions of the U.S. Air Command “ whenever the screens of American 
radar installations of the so -called Advance Warning System show 
vague shapes which American observers take for guided missiles or 
ballistic rockets.” lie went on : ” Subsequent chocks have shown 
that the reasons for these actions by American bombers have been 
either electronic interference or meteoric showers. American 
generals plead that so far U.S. aircraft have returned to their bases 
from half-way as soon as it has become clear that the alarm was false. 
But what would happen if those generals . . . did not realize In time 
that the meteor they were seeing was not a guided missile, and 
American aircraft proceeded with their mission and approached the 
Soviet frontier ? Is it not clear that the interests of security would 
require instant measures on the part of the U.&8.R. to eliminate 
the threat to the Soviet people ? And what would happen if the 
Soviet Air Force acted as tho American Air Force is now doing? 
Soviet radar screens also show meteors and electronic interference. 
If, in those circumstances, Soviet pianos carrying atom and hydrogen 
bombs were to (ly in tho direction of the United States, the two 
air fleets, sighting each other somewhere over the Arctic wastes, 
would draw the natural conclusion that an enemy attack had indeed 
taken place, and mankind would find itself plunged Into tho vortex 
of an atomic war ...” 


In reply to these allegations, the U.S. Stale Department 
said that the United States would welcome a U.N. debate on 
the “false” charges made by the Soviet. Union. 

After pointing out that tho U.S Air Force was maintained in a 
state of constant alertness to prevent any possibility of a surprise 
attack on the United States and tho free world, the statement 
added : ” Should there ho a real alert based on a warning of a 
possible attack, tho force would be launched under a procedure 
which makes certain that no Strategic Air Command plane can 
pass beyond proper hounds, far from tho Soviet Union or Its satellites, 
without additional unequivocal orders which can come only from 
the 1 resident of the United States. The procedures are in no sense 
provocative and could not possibly be tho accidental cause of war.” 


The U.S. Air Force issued the following statement on the 
same day (April 18) : 

i potion of the Strategic Air Command force Is maintained on 
a. 15 -minute alert status . . . Tho alert force, however, cannot proceed 
beyond a certain established line unless it receives additional 
information. This additional information to proceed to the target 
^ he given only on authority of the President. In the event that 
the initial alert should have boon caused by other than a hostile 
attacking force, tho aircraft automatically returns to haso from tho 
fail-safe point (a previously designated geographic point) in tho 
absence of orders to proceed to target. As the name implies, tho 
concept of fail-safe * is insurance that in tho event of a oommunlca- 
tions failure no bombers will proceed to target.” 


The following explanation of the “ fall-safe ” system, referred 
to m the Air Force statement, was given by the Next) York 
Times in its issue of April If) : 

_ " Y* s * strategic bombers have been on a 15-minuto alert since 
last November, throe months after the Soviet Union announced the 
successful firing of an inter-continental ballistic missile. Previously 
* : « 6 ,°. rt 5 iargin had boen two to six hours. That was tho amount 
of time Air Force intelligence officers estimated that it would take 
for enemy aircraft to come within striking distance of tho United 
States after being sighted on defence radar screens and by sea and 
air spotters. On that basis about 3,000 aircraft— many stationed 
2L2 e 2 ly ,? hundred overseas bases— wore controlled from the 
Strategic Air Command headquarters at Omaha. 

" tyuILY?^ 4 a 3 >000 -mile electronic fence known as 

n^ Wari ^ g 8 r8tem-K>r DEW hue— across northern 
that tfeo Soviet air threat was 
Norttl Pole ' But the additional premise of that 
* * * T 8 that the air threat consisted of Soviet 
i J_ om hers— not, for some time at least, of 5,000 -mile 
de8 te n ® d to hurtle hundreds of miles above tho 
atmosphere and reach their targets in 30 minutes. 

e2 5! e ? ted So^et missile development. But 
mad ? their announcement that they had sucoess- 
^^flted an ffitOT-contffiental missile, the Strategio Air Command 

XLjiT^d d detenoe 1118111 s “ e - Last 


“ The new programme is called Fall Safe. Tho name is derived 
from a provision that tho bombers may respond to prepared signals 
or sightings of unidentified objects on radar. But they do not com* 
plotc their missions without a second signal that can bo ordered only 
by Prosidout Eisenhower ... 

The centre of these operations is a vast, underground establish- 
ment at Offlitt Air Force Basis Omaha, the OommnmBs head* 
quarters. In the main chamber of tho underground base, technicians 
receive signals, radio and telephone reports of sightings from 
all over the world. Few chances are taken. In case of doubt, the 
signal to proceed is given to sizeable Hoots of bombers to head for 
their targets. 

“ There is one major precaution. Each mission requires two 
signals. One signal is to proceed to a spot, possibly over the Atlantic 
- or over the Arctic wastes of Canada, or in the South Pacific, The 
second signal has never been given. That is the signal a plane crow 
must have before it can proceed from its first assembly point to Its 
strategic destination. If if, does not get that signal, tho crow returns 
to its base. 

“ Nor can any enlisted man or Junior officer mistakenly set off 
the second signal. For that is coded. Tho codes are always changed, 
A few high officers, under varying specifications, can complete the 
delicate mechanism of telephoned and radioed communications 
that can be set oIT only by the Joint Uhlefs of Stair in Washington 
on orders of the President,” ' 


Security Council Debate. - Withdrawal of Soviet 
Resolution, 

The Security Council mot at the request of the Soviet 
delegate on April 21, when M. Sobolev presented a resolution 
calling upon the United States u to refrain from directing ifs 
military aircraft, armed with atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
towards the frontiers of other States with a view to creating a 
threat to their security or of military demonstrations." In 
the. course of the debate, however, it became apparent that 
mne. of the 11 members of the Security Council would oppose* 
the resolution Urn U.S, A., Great Britain, France, Canada, 
Japan, Colombia, Panama, Iraq, and Nationalist (’Inna. 
(Sweden, the 1 1th member, took no part in the debate. 
M. Sobolev eventually withdrew Ids resolution after making 
two unsuccessful attempts to adjourn the discussion to the 
following day. 


m. >onoicv reiterated the arguments put forward by M, Gromyko 
in Iuh Moscow statement, asking inter alia what would happen If the 
U.H. aviators were ” incapable of ascertaining in time that a meteor 

t,f P im mt «■ bomber aircraft f ” 
After describing the U.H. flights n« ” a direct nrovmmtlon agatfwt 
the cause of peace,” ho referred to “ the feeling of alarm and outrage 
gripping tho European peoples, who consider these acta of the 
American Air Force m manifestations of progressive Insanity.” 
M. Sobolev declared that tho “flights of American bombers ‘are 
drawing the dreadful threat of atomic war upon Britishers, Fmmh« 
men, inhabitants of Western Germany, and tho peoples of all 
oountrieH which are entangled in the tolls of the network of military 
obligations to the United states, and which are permitting American 
atomic and rocket bases to be situated on their territory 

(U.8.A.) said that tho U.H. Strategic Air < Command 
waa the mainstay of all nations which wished (o maintain their 
ox Htonco * ? h <wuld ” accomplish its mission of deter- 
wt)ro fc«J>wn. it was ” so trained, so equipped and so 
situated that it cannot be destroyed on tho ground,” and it was 

f“H hunt mu. or *md«W should bn 

maintained through constant practice,’* ponying that the flights 
constituted any provocation” to the U.H, 8, ft., Mr. bodge empha* 
sized that all those training exorcises are doMigncd to maintain 
the force within arena which by no stretch of the Imagination could 
bo oonslderetl provocative to the Hovict Union,” He also striked 

l ^ i <Hm / d ??? tm ih(S tuaddcfRai cause of war,” 

, a Prix^duro is followed which ensures that no aircraft can 

»Tmir^h S n/'?im ( bo r te * f,u ; h " m «»' U«mHr IS 

f.nlf,!! 1, wl f ho , ut ' addltl()m, i unequivocal orders and these orders 
me only from the President of the United Htates persomUiy,” 

ha^hnnWH. 1 ^} 0 ? pl 'f d f > °« **<> toot Wwit tho United Htatea 
1 *’ to build up its present dnfnnoo 

“oontWrt ™ 1 |!L^? ,llve p ® Uollv “ . of 0,0 Hovlot Union* 1 and its 
continued resistance to oowitliws oitorts on our part, ov»r a period 

sotUn^Hm T’+iJlS ? ' rtot Uttitm had ■* rotusod to Join hands . . . in 
aSmriSo L '""‘‘'“tton system” which would onauro that no 
2S™ L S 2 0Uld b ?> ta ’? nnhwl 1,1 tt'orot. A monte spnolflo 
110 <dtod worn • President ElMenhower'H ” open skies ” 
U N SXZt!? H aa wf htspeotion j the Western proposals In the 
evsteiS^ 8 W«stlng alternative inwpection 
, Ardtl<3 «^on; and proposals for the 

atomlolSd hvrt^® 88 u a “ ltl “ tiop which hombora armed with 

TCso^St hav0 ,*2 mft ! te ln tlm<) ot Peace-** 

the ^,’A OW ® ver ’ dld , not »»•* ^e requirements ot 

tne case, since the only sure way to improve international relations 
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wan to roach a settlement of tho disarmament problem “ under the 
aegis of the United Nations,” Ho therefore urged a resumption of 
negotiations and, in particular, a mooting of the IT. N. Disarmament 
UommlHHlon ‘‘without delay/* 

M. Sobolev, Hpoaking later in the debate, maintained that tho 
“ only way M t.o deal with tho disarmament problem was at a 
“ summit ” conference of Hoads of Government. He then proposed 
that the discussion bo adjourned until the following day to enable 
him to Htudj the statements made- in particular*, that of Mr. 
Lodge “so us to give a well-founded answer." Mr. Cabot Lodge, un 
chairman of tire Security Council during the current month li.o. 
April!, maintained that since the Soviet Union had requested the 
mooting on an urgent basis, the matter should bo dealt with in a 
spirit of urgency and a vote taken on the Soviet resolution on the 
same day the. April 21 J. Although this viow was supported by a 
majority of Council members, M. Sobolev formally moved an 
adjournment to April 22 -the motion being defeated by four votes 
(US A., France, Colombia, and Panama) to two (U.S.S.U. and 
Sweden), with live abstentious (Britain, Canada, Japan, Iraq, and 
Nationalist China). A second attempt by Mr. Sobolev was similarly 
unsuccessful, the U.S.S.H. again being supported only by Sweden ; 
Canada and Britain Joined the four countries which voted against the 
first resolution, while Japan, Iraq, and Nationalist China abstained. 

M. Sobolev thereupon withdrew his resolution as a protect 
against Mr, Hodge’s decision to take a vole on the same day ; 
ixe accused Mr. Hodge of 44 side-stepping free discussion ” and 
of 44 a procedure winch is tantamount to an attempted gag on 
. . . the debate,” Mr. Hodge, supported by the British, Flench, 
Colombian and oilier members, maintained that as president 
of the Council he had 44 earned out the regular order in the 
democratic way,” adding that 44 the fact of the matter is that, 
the Soviet representative did not have the votes.” 

American Proposal for Arctic Inspection Zone. - Soviet 
Veto in Security Council. 

On April 27 the U.S. delegation presented a resolution 
proposing the establishment of an international zone of inspec- 
tion in the Arctic to safeguard against the possibility of a 
surprise attack. With the exception of the Soviet represen- 
tative, this proposal was supported by all members of the 
Security Council and also by the U.N. Secretary-General, 
Dr. llammarskjdld, who urged* its acceptance as an important, 
step towards the relaxation of international tension. The 
resolution was nevertheless defeated by the Soviet veto- 
I he 8Jlrd east by the U.S.S.H, in the Security Council* when 
a vote was taken on May 2. 

The U.H. resolution noted the growing capabilities of mossed 
surprise attack, particularly In the Soviet Union ami the United 
States, and recommended ; “ That there bo promptly established 
the northern zone of International Inspection against surprise attack, 
comprising the area north of the Aretlo Circle with certain execu- 
tions and additions, that wot) considered by the U.N. Disarmament 
Hub-committee during August, DM7/' 

The resolution asked the live members of the U.N. sub-committee 
(the U.H.Am U.H.H.H., Great Britain, France and Canada.) together 
with Denmark, Norway, and any other States with territories north 
of the Arctic Circle who wished such territories to be Included in 
an Inspection zone, “ to designate representatives to participate in 
immediate discussions with a view to agreeing on the technical 
arrangements req aired.” 

The resolution was debated in the Security Council on 
April 20, when it was introduced by Mr. Cabot Hodge on 
behalf of the U.S. Government. 

Mr, Cabot Lodge explained that the proposed inspection zone 
covered (a) all territory north of the Arctic Circle under the 
sovereignty of the United States (he, Alaska), Canada, the Hovlot 
Union, Denmark (l.c. Greenland), and Norway; (0) all territory 
of the United Hiatus, the Soviet Union and Canada west of longitude 
14() degrees W., oast of longitude 100 degrees Kb, and north of 
latitude r»0 degrees N. ; (c) all the remainder of the Kamchatkan 
peninsula ; and (d) all the Aleutian and Kurile Islands. 

Mr. Lodge emphasized that tho proposal was made entirely apart 
from the general question of disarmament, nor was It intended as a 
“ wedge ” to bring tho disarmament problem before the Security 
Connell. Although the U.H.A. was convinced that general disarma- 
ment discussions should bo renewed urgently, it was nevertheless 
ready to go ahead with the Arctic proposal “ without awaiting 
agreement on disarmament as a whole.” After ro-emphasJzing that 
U.H. (lights were necessary In present circumstances to guard against 
surprise attack, and noting that the U.H.H.U* had expressed similar 
fears, Mr, Lodge said that the best way to lessen those mutual fears 
was to Institute inspection procedures acceptable to all parties. 
For geographical reasons, inspection In the Arctic area could be 
** at least the first line of approach to the problem of a surprise 
attack,” and the proposed inspection zone “ encompasses a principal 
area through which the bulk of any attack might pass,” The U.H.A. 
behoved that mutually acceptable arrangements could bo devised 
on these or similar lines, and that the proposals afforded “a 
reasonable basis for a discussion which could load to agreement.” 

Mr, Lodge concluded : “ If wo can proceed gradually, and first 
experiment with limited measures of aerial and ground inspection, 
It should facilitate the subsequent expansion of inspection. Once 
this limited Inspection system has proved Its value and begun to 


rebuild mutual confidence, any suspicions that ulterior motives 
underlie proposals for aerial inspection arrangements should bo 
removed once and for all. We urge all members of the Council, 
and all countries concerned, to join in making this beginning . . . This 
session of the Security Council could mark the turn in the road for 
which humanity lias been looking. ..." 

Hr. Jarring (Sweden) announced that his Government would 
vote for the American resolution. He submitted an amendment 
stating that discussions on tho proposed Arctic inspection zone 
“might sei ve as a useful basis for the deliberations on the disarma- 
ment problem at a summit conference/ * 

M. Sobolev (U.H.S It ) described the U.H. proposal as a “ diver- 
sionary manoeuvre” aimed at diverting tho Security CounoiTs 
attention from the* Soviet complaint about U S. bomber flights ; 
the pm peso of 1 he- American resolution, ho assorted, was not to 
reduce tension, but. “to obtain intelligence data concerning a 
considerable part of the territory of the Soviet Union." After 
declaring that the threat to peace caused by U.S. (lights “ still 
continues to loom over the world," M Sobolev said that “ the U.S. 
proposal to Mingle out the question of an Arctic zone of inspection 
from the general problem of disarmament does not bear witness to 
a readiness to put an end to this dangerous playing with atomic 
lire*, nor to a willingness to solve tho problem of disarmament," 

M. Sobolev objected to the* proposed membership of the group of 
countries asked to join the Arctic inspection system, on the ground 
that it was “ oven more lopsided Hum the membership of the 
Disarmament Commission." Tho disarmament problem, he declared, 
could not be solved “ by an arithmetical vote in an organization 
lb which the majority of members are linked to each other by 
military pacts/* but only by negotiating on a basis of equality. 
Tho only “ realistic " way to tackle tho disarmament question as a 
whole- -including prevention of surprise attacks, the immediate 
suspension of nuclear tests, the creation of an a.tom-froo zone in 
Central Europe, and the prohibition of the use of outer space for 
military purposes -was at a summit conference. M. Sobolov then 
reintroduced the Soviet resolution of April 21, togolhor with a now 
clause which (a) noted “ with satisfaction " that talks were in 
progress “ for the purpose of calling a conference of Heads of 
Government to discuss a number of urgent international problems, 
including the problem of working out measures to prevent the 
danger of a surprise attack/* and (b) expressing the hope “ that this 
conference will bo hold at the earliest possible date." 

Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) sail! that it would bo “ formalistic and 
unreal ” to claim that no progress could be made on any disarma- 
ment question except by discussions at ** summit ” level. On the 
contrary, It would surely be encouraging to the Heads of Govern- 
ment if, when they mot, they had before them a practical plan for 
International inspection in a particular part of tho world. M, Sobolev’s 
speech was “disheartening” to the prospects of progress towards 
a. settlement, and the British Government earnestly hoped that tho 
U.H.H It. would support the American resolution. 

Mr. Matsudaira (Japan) welcomed the U.H. resolution arid said 
that its adoption could pave the way to agreement on ether inspec- 
tion systems to safeguard against surprise attack in other parts of 
t.bo world. Speeches in support of Hie U.H. resolution were also 
made by M. Georges-Plcot (France), Mr, Ritchie (Canada), and the 
Iraqi, Colombian, Panamanian, and Chinese Nationalist members. 

Dr. Llammarskjdld, who spoke at the end of the debate, noted 
that his intervention was “most unusual” but emphasized that 
the U.N. Heoretary-Goncral “ has not only the right but tho duty to 
intervene when ho feels that he should do so in support of tho 
purposes of the Organization and the principles laid down in the 
Charter.” After welcoming both the U.S. proposal for Arctic inspec- 
tion and the Soviet Union’H recent decision to suspend nuclear 
testH, Dr. llammarskjdld declared: “ Hueh initiatives . . . are 
steps which could make a dent in the disarmament problem, They 
might have a major impact if treated in good faith -which is not the 
same as to let down one’s guard. And they could, if followed through, 
provide a first frail basis for the development of some kind of trust* , . 
Each Government is In close contact with tho opinion of tho man-in- 
tho-stroot in its own country. For that reason, t am sure all Govern- 
ments oi*e ia a position to confirm my statement that the peoples 
are eagerly and anxiously expecting leadership to bring them out 
of tho present nightmare. The Government taking a fruitful initia- 
tive will be hailed as a benefactor by tho peoples. . 

After expressing the hope that every one of the Governments 
represented on the Security Council would “ try the line of trust 
as a way out of tho disintegration and decline under which wo now 
all suffer,” the .Secretary-General ended : “I trust that my inter- 
vention will not bo misinterpreted as a taking of sides, hut merely as 
an expression of profound feelings which are current all over the 
world, and which have a right to bo hoard here outside tho frame- 
work of government policies/’ [Despite this appeal, Dr, Uammar- 
skjold’s intervention was strongly criticized by Pntmla on tho 
ground that it allegedly constituted partiality towards the U.H* 
resolution.! 

When the Security Council re-eonvened on May 2, the 
U.S. resolution-incorporating the Swedish amendment- 
received ten votes in favour and one against (U.S.S.H.) and 
was thus defeated by the Soviet veto. The Soviet resolution 
was then defeated by nine votes to one, with Sweden 
abstaining. —(U.N. Information Centre, London - New York 
Times - Soviet Kmbassy Press Department, London - Times) 
(Frev. rep. Disarmament Negotiations, 1594* A.) 
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A. SHIPPING. — World Launchings in 1957* - Con- 
struction in First Quarter of 1958. 

Statistics published by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping on 
Feb. 19 gave the gross tonnage of morel unit ships launched 
throughout the world in 1957 (excluding the U.S.S.tt. and 
China) as 8,501,40 l», compared with 0,070,218 tons launched 
in 1956. Vessels under 100 tons, barges, etc., were excluded. 

The principal shipbuilding country was again Japan, which 
launched 2,402,501 tons (28.0 per cent of the total), followed 
by the United Kingdom (1,401,701 tons, or 10.08 per cent), 
Western Germany (1,281,152 tons, or 14.84 per cent), Sweden 
(000,028 tons, or 7.77 per cent), Italy (485,025 tons, or 5.71 
per cent), the Netherlands (470,809 tons, or 5.00 per cent), 
and the United States (859,000 tons, or 4.22 per cent). 

MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING 1938-1957 



The chart shows the Comparative tonnuRO of merchant shipplriR 
(figures from Lloyd's Register of Shipping) launched in the principal 
shipbuilding countries in tbo years 1938 and 1957, The Japanese 
figure for 1957 Is too groat to ho accommodated on the chart. 

( M an eh ester Gu ardian ) 

The total included 8 ships of over 40,000 tons (all launched 
in Japan) and 4 of 80,000-40,000 tons (8 launched in France and 
1 in Italy). Oil tankers aggregated 8,850,701 tons, of which 
1,878,078 tons were launched in Japan, 585,888 tons in the 
U.K., 889,098 tons in the U.S.A., 218,400 Ions in Western 
Germany, 244,584 tons in France, and 225,008 tons in Italy. 

Tho countries for which the largest amounts of new tonnage were 
launched were : Liberia (1,742,508 tons), United Kingdom (1,300,987 
tons), Japan (91 9,882 tons), Norway (910,828 tons), Western Germany 
(454,884 tons), the Netherlands (424,765 tons), Panama (367,477 
tons), Italy (325,995 tons), tho U.S.A. (319,997 tons), France 
(309,647 tons), Sweden (303,777 tons), and Denmark (218,996 tons). 

Notable ships launched in 1957 included the liner Pendennis Castle 
(29,000 tons, soo 15989 A) and tho 51,000-ton tankers Universe 
Commander , Universe Challenger, and Universe Admiral , launched 
at the Kuro shipyards (Japan) for Mr. Daniel K. Ludwig, of Now 
York. With the Universe Leader , launched at Kuro for Mr. Ludwig 
in 1956, tho Universe ships will rank as the largest cargo ships built 
to date. Other large tankers launched in 1957 included tho Agri- 
gentum (34,000 tons) launched by the Ansaldo Company at Sestri 
Poncnto, Genoa, and the Oklahoma Getty , Minnehoma , and Tidewater , 
(each about 33,700 tons) launched at St. Nassaire for the Tidewater 
Oil Company. The largest tanker launched in the U.K. during tho 
year was tho Esso Durham (23,500 tons), built by Vickers -Armstrong 
Ltd., Wolker-on-Tyne, for the Esso Petroleum Company. Of ships 
over 20,000 gross tons launched throughout the world in 1957, 
all were tankers except the Pendennis Castle and tho passenger liner 
Federico C., launched in Italy. 

Lloyd’s Register shipbuilding returns for the first quarter of 
1958, published on April 23, gave the gross tonnage under 
construction throughout the world (with the usual exceptions, 
as above) as 10,065,419 tons, of which 22.49 per cent was 
building in the United Kingdom and 77.51 per cent elsewhere. 

Ships building in Great Britain and Northern Ireland numbered 
342 of 2,203,854 tons (steamers 1,070,410 tons, motorships 1,193,444 
tons), including 2 steamers of over 40,000 tons each, 3 of 30,000- 
40,000 tons, and 7 of 25,000-30,000 tons, and 15 steamers and 3 
motorships of 20,000-25,000 tons. Of the total, 283 ships (1,897,422 
tons) were building for the U.K., 19 (39,085 tons) for other British 
Commonwealth countries, 10 (107,400 tons) for Norway, 8 (77,623 
tons) tor Liberia, 3 (25,800 tons) for Belgium, 1 (19,000 tons) for 
Denmark, 1 (18,750 tons) for Panama, 1 (12,000 tons) for the Irish 
Republic, 4 (11,600 tons) for Cuba, 1 (6,100 tons) for Greece, 2 (2,700 
tans) for Poland, 3 (2,054 tons) for the U.S.S.R., 1 small vessel each 
for Ioeland and Kuwait, and 4 (43,450 tons) for unspecified countries. 


Tho principal shipbuilding areas wore: the nlydo (1(H) ships of 
633,373 tons), the Tyne (41 ships of 421,700 tons), Bolfost (17 ships 
Of 298,490 tons), the Tees (25 ships of 277,923 tons), Sunderland 
(26 ships of 217,862 tons), and Liverpool (15 ships of 145,187 tons), 

Ships building abroad numbered 1,390 of 7, KOI ,565 tons (steamers, 
3,378,329 tons, motorships 4,423,280 tons), divided as follows r Japan 
103 (1,457,791 tons), Western Germany 254 (1,058,009 tons), Italy 
100 (884,313 tons), tho U.S.A. 49 (797,490 tons), the Netherlands 174 
(095,304 tons), Sweden 08 (503,539 tons). France 04 (667,040 tons). 
Norway 72 (315,740 tons), Spain 110 (270,770 tons), Denmark 35 
(235,(539 tons), British Commonwealth countries 70 (224,576 tons), 
Finland 67 (201,84 1 tons), Boland 6(5 (108,477 tons), Belgium 18 
(152,872 tons), Yugoslavia 20 (142,288 tons), Portugal 29 (60,218 
tons), Turkey 9 (7,037 tons), Bern l (4,297 tons), and Argentina, 2 
(4,000 tons). In addition, i small vessels were building in the Irish 
Republic, 2 in Indonesia, and 1 in Brazil. The overall total included 2 
steamers of over 40,000 tons in Japan, l in Fra, nee, and i In the 
U.S.A. ; l steamers of 30,000 40,000 tons in the U.S.A., and l each 
in Western Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Netherlands; anti 10 
steamers of 25,000-30,000 tons in Japan, 5 In the United Htates, 2 In 
Western Germany, and 1 in Frauen. 

Tankers building throughout the world numbered 303 of 5,052,802 
tons, Including 7(5 (1,009,238 tons) in tho U.K., 51 (798,700 tons) in 
Japan, 28 (062.383 tons) in the U.S.A,, 31 (560,981 tons) in Italy, 
23 (301,955 tons) in Sweden, 23 (341,181 tons) in the Netherlands, 
10 (296,135 tons) In Franco, 54 (294,944 tons) in Western Germany, 
and 16 (199,025 tons) in Norway, 

Other recent developments in connexion with shipping and 
shipbuilding are summarized below ; 

Pacific Service by P. &C. and Orient Lines, Sir Donald Anderson, 
deputy-chairman of tho P. and O, Line, announced In Canberra on 
March 17 that the company’s new 46, 000-ton liner (see 15989 A) 
the largest merchant ship to he built in the U.K. since the Queen 
Elisabeth -would be named Canberra. Together with the new 
Orient liner Oriana (see 15989 A), the ship would he the nucleus 
of a British passenger tloot (to be formed by the P, & O. and Orient 
companies) which would enter tho north, central, and south Pacific 
trades under the name of 4 * Orient and Pacific Lines." Sir Dmmld 
explained that although the two companies assumed that British 
emigration to Australia would continue, and would need M passenger 
ships to carry immigrants under the most up-to-date conditions," 
they considered that ships of tho size and cost of tho Canberra and 
Oriana 44 could not he operated at a profit on the l UC, -Australia 
trade alone " ; they therefore " looked to obtain adequate earnings 
by extending voyages across the Pacific." He added that, the 
Canberra would accommodate 2*250 passengers and have a speed 
of 27 £ knots. 

Japan to build Nuclear-Powered Ships. The Mltfmbtiht Nippon 
group announced on Jan, 7 that plans had been completed for <m 
atomic tanker of 80,000 tons, powered by a pressurized water 
reactor, and for an atomic -powered passenger liner of 20,000 gross 
tons for tho Japan -Brazil trade. The keels of both ships (to he built 
respectively at Yokohama and Kobe) would bo laid shortly, 

Increase In Laid-Up Tonnage. The continued rise in the amount of 
lald-up tonnage, both British and foreign, caused serious concern in 
the shipping Industry during tine liud- quarter of 1957 and the first 
quarter of 1958. Figures published by the Ghurnbor of .Shipping of 
the United Kingdom on March 38 showed that 197 British ships of 
610,745 gross tons and 55 foreign ships of 360,910 gross tons were 
laid up on March 1 at U.K, ports " for reasons other than repair," 
Those figures compared with 14 1 ships (778,703 tons) laid up on Feb. 1, 
108 ships (537,814 tons) on Jan, l, and only 10 ships (39,160 Ions) 
laid up on Jan. 1, 1957. 

The approximate amount of tonnage laid up in overseas countries 
was estimated as : U.S.A., at least 500,000 tons, Including 29 
tankers ; Western Germany, 375,000 tons ; Norway 90(1,000 tons ; 
Denmark, 129,000 tons; .Sweden, 98,000 tons; Greece, 914 ships 
(tonnage not available). Ten per cent of the Italian fleet was esti- 
mated to bo hi id up, while in France orders for 100,000 tons of new 
shipping had been cancelled. 

Tho total number of ships laid up in Dutch ports on April 1 ww 
officially given as 54, aggregating 328,000 tow, compared with only 
20, aggregating 167,000 tow, laid up on Feb, 1, 1958, Of the 64 ships 
laid up at the beginning of April, 19 were Dutch vessels, 

A Shipbuilding Conference spokesman stated on April 92 that 
during the first quarter of 1958 cancellations of tonnage already 
ordered from British shipyards exceeded in size the amount of new 
tonnage ordered during the quarter. No orders wore booked at ait 
for overseas shipowners ; only 39 ships, aggregating 41,009 gross 
tons, wore ordered by British owners ; whilst orders for 14 ships 
aggregating 183,000 tons wore cancelled, six of these (representing 
about 129,000 tons) bolng for tankers. 

Colonel Denis Bates, chairman of tho Cunard Line, announced 
on April 28 that tho company had decided to postpone con- 
struction of its new 28,000-ton liner (see 15701 A) ordered from 
John Brown and Co. to replace the Britannic on the New York 
service. Colonel Bates explained that the decision had been 
taken 44 because of the decline in our fortunes last year,” 
when gross profits were over £2,000,000 less than in 1050. 
(Lloyd’s Register of Shipping - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(JEW rep. 15989 A ) 
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MAY 10—17, 1958 

A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Nationalist Victory in 
General Election. - Cabinet Appointments. 

The Nationalist Party was returned to power with an 
increased majority in the South African general elections, 
held on April 10 The elections were the first “ all-white ” 
elections in South Africa, as the Cape Coloured voters had 
been placed on a separate electoral roll under tlie Separate 
Representation of Voters Act (see 14907 A, 14805 A) The 
elections in the four Cape Coloured constituencies were held 
on April 8, prior to the general elections proper. 

The new House of Assembly (the 12th of the Union) contains 
108 members, of whom four represent the Cape Coloureds 
and three are Natives’ Representatives. The position in the 
new House is shown below, comparison being given with party 
strengths at the dissolution of the former House on March 11 : 

New House Old House 

(at dissolution) 

Nationalist Party . . . . . . 108 90 


58 


52 

4 

4 

8 


United Party 
Labour Party 
Independents 
Natives’ Representatives 
Cape Coloured Representatives 

Notes. (1) As the tour Capo Coloured representatives all support 
the United Party, the UJVs effective strength in the now House 
Is therefore 57. The representatives of the Cape Coloured electors 
aro Europeans, as laid down In tho Separate Representation of 
Voters Act. 

(2) Tho throe Natives' Representatives (two Liberals and an 
Independent, all Europeans) wore not affected by tho dissolution, 
as they aro separately elected. Their terms of office ovpire later 
In the year. 

The Anal state of the parties (figures at dissolution in 
parentheses) was as follows, divided between the four Provinces 
and South-West Africa and including also the Natives’ and 
Cape Coloured Representatives : 

Nat. U.P. 

33 (31) 10 (23) 

(18) 

( 11 ) 

<-) 

(~ ) 


Cape Province 
Transvaal . . 48 

Natal . . .2 

Orange Free State 14 
South-West A f idea 6 
Natives' Repre- 
sentatives . . - 

Cape Coloured . . 


(44) 

( 2 ) 

(13) 

<G) 


20 

14 


Lab. 

« <~~> 

- (8) 
- ( 1 ) 

... (—) 

- (-) 


Lib. 

- (- 

- (- 

- <- 


(• 


Ind. 
(— ) 
(S) 
( 1 ) 
(-> 
<— ) 


( *> 
(~> 


<- ) 
(-) 


2 


(2) 
( ) 


( 1 ) 

(-> 


Total 108 (0(f) 57 (52) - (*) 2 (2) 1 (5) 

Whereas the Nationalists won soven seats and the United 
Party’s representation (excluding the Cape Coloured seats) was 
practically unchanged, the Labour Party was without repre- 
sentation in the Union Parliament for tho first tunc in South 
African political history. As ail liberal and Independent 
candidates were also defeated, the Natives’ ttepresentatives 
constitute tho only “third force” in the new Parliament. 
As shown in the table above, the Nationalists have an overall 
majority of 4« in the new House, against a majority of 1)8 m 
the former House - i.e. an overall gain of ten seals. 

Of the 150 seats In tho Union Parliament (excluding those allotted 
to Clone ( lolourod and Natives’ Representatives), 24 wore filled by 
unopposed returns, all for tlio United Party- 10 in Capo Province 
(Including six In the (lapo Ponlnsula), seven in tho Transvaal (mostly 
on tlio Hand), and sovon In Natal. Of tho 182 contested seats in 
the Union and Houfh-Wost Africa, the U.P. oontostod every ootisli- 
tuonoy ; the Nationalists oontostod 125 ; the Liberals, standing for 
,, 0,0 first time as an organised party, put up throe oandldatos (one 
1 hSftidtt, ( lane Town, Pietermaritzburg, and tho Hand); and tho 
presented only two oandldatos at Rosottonvlllo and 
jjffponiivoly. TTniiko the lost (1953) elections, thoro was no 
oloceSsvf agreement between tho Labour Party and tho U.P. to 
„ refrain from putting up oandldatos against each other. 
ySft’he ton Independent candidates included two : niombers of the 
former Conservative group (now aisbandod)--Mr. paiiey Bokkor 
and Mr. Prank Waring, who opposed tho U.l. at VonhratuUs 
(Transvaal) and in tho Cape Town Hardens eonriltnoney. Two other 
former Conservatives stood os Nationalist candidates Dr. A. H. 
Junker and Mr. Bloar Cooteoo. 

All members of the Government were returned in the 
elections on April 10, inmost cases with inched majorities. 
Mr. J. G. Strydom, the Prime Minister, was re-elected for 
WatcrWfg with a majority of 4.W4, an increase of LOW 
compared with the last general election. \ ea £^ 

Nationalists re-elected (constituencies in parentheses) were 
Tlr T E Donees. Minister of the the Intenor (Worcester) , 
!£ Kkc LonSiZto of External Affairs (Beaufort West) ; 
Mr. F. C. Erasmus, Minister of Defence (Moorreesburg) ; 
Dr. H. F. Verwocrd, Minister of Native Affairs (Heidelberg) , 


Mr. J. F. Naude, Minister of Finance (Piefcersberg) ; Mr. B. J, 
Schoeman, Minister of Transport (Maraisburg) ; Dr. A. J. R. 
van Rhijn, Minister of Economic Affairs and former Adminis- 
trator of South-West Africa (Windhoek) ; Mr. P. 0. Sauer, 
Minister of Lands and Irrigation (Humansdorp) ; Mr. J. H. 
Serfontein, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs (Fauresmith- 
Boshof) ; Mr. C, R. Swart, Minister of Justice (Winburg) ; 
Mr. J. H. Conradie, Q.C., Speaker of the House of Assembly 
(Gordonia) ; and Mr. P. M. K. le Roux, the Government Chief 
Whip (Oudtshoorn). 

Other re-elected Nationalist members included Dr. J. A. 
Herlzog, the eldest son of the late General Hertzog (Ermelo), 
and Professor L. I. Coertze, formerly Dean of the Law Faculty 
at Pretoria University (Standerlon). The two former Conser- 
vatives who stood for the Nationalists were both successful — 
Dr. Jonker at Fort Beaufort and Mr. R. Coetzee at Verecniging, 
the latter seat being won from the United Party. 

Sir de Yilliers Graaff, leader of the United Party, lost his 
scat (Hottentots- Holland) to the Nationalists by 898 votes, 
while Mr. S. J. Marais Slevn, U.P. leader in the Transvaal, 
was defeated by Mr. Coetzee at Verccnigmg as stated above. 
Among prominent U.P. members to be re-elected were Mr. 
H. G. Lawrence, a former Minister of Justice (Salt River) ; 
Dr. D. L. Smit, a former Minister of Native Affairs (East 
London City ) ; Mr. J. W. Iliggerty, Chief Whip of the United 
Party (Vonbrandis) ; and Mr. 0. B. van Ryncveld, the 
cricketer, who captained South Africa in the Test matches 
against England in 1950-57 (East London North). 

The 24 U.P. members returned unopposed included Mr. S. F. 
Watcrson, a former Minister of Economic Affairs and onetime 
High Commissioner in London (ConsLantia), and Major 
P. V. G. van der Byl, a former Minister of Native Affairs 
(Green Point). In the elections as a whole, the U.P. achieved 
its greatest successes in the large urban areas — Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, and East London. 
Outside Natal, it was virtually eliminated m the platteland 
(rural areas) except in the Albany, Queenstown, and King 
William’s Town constituencies. 


Two of the unopposed U.P. members — Colonel R. I). 
Pilkington Jordan and Mr. A. L. Kowarsky— resigned their 
seats after the election to enable Sir de Yilliers Graaff and 
Mr. Marais Steyn to sit in the new Parliament. Sir de Villiers 
Graaff was offered Colonel Pilkington Jordan’s former con- 
stituency (Rondebosch), while Mr. Marais Steyn was offered 
the constituency (Yeovilie) for which Mr. Kowarsky was 


returned. „ , 

Mr. Alex Hopple, leader of the Labour Party, polled only 
974 votes at Reset ten ville and forfeited his deposit, the U.P. 
candidate winning the seat with a 4,900 majority in a three- 
cornered contest ; at the last general election Mr. Hopple 
had a majority of 0,200 in the same constituency. Mr. Leo 
Lovell, the only other Labour candidate, was defeated by the 
United Party at ttenoni m a three-cornered contest. 

Party gains and losses were as follows : {a) Nationalists, 
10 gains and 8 losses— -a net gain of seven scats ; (b) United 
Party -10 gains and 9 losses - a net gain of one scat ; (c) 
Labour Party -no gains, 4 losses. 

Tho Nationalists won G seats from tho United Party (Ilottontota- 
Holland, Fort Beaufort, Kimberley Bcmth, VorcenJgtng, Bokeburg, 
and Monvale) and 4 new seats created by re -delimitation of constitu- 
encies ; one seat was lost to the U.P. (Gardens) and two by delimita- 
tion. The U.P. won 4 scats from. Independents (Hospital, Durban 
Point, Orange Grove, and Johannesburg North), 3 from Lab our 
(Bononi, Rosettenvillc, and Purban-Umlozi), one from the Nationalists 
(Gardens), and 2 new seats ; it lost G seats to the Nationalists (those 
mentioned above) and 8 by delimitation. Three of the four Labour 
seats wore lost to the U.P. (see above) and one by delimitation. . 

Prior to the elections, many constituencies were re-delimited 
and various new constituencies created under the provisions 
of the Electoral Laws Amendment Act of 1952 (see page 
18006), which also formed the basis for re-delimitation at the 
last (1958) general elections. This Act provided for delimita- 
tion of constituencies on the basis of the total number ol 
registered White European voters over the age of 21, as shown 
by periodical registrations of voters and supplementary 
registrations every two or three years. The 1958 elections 
were held on the basis of a general registration which took 
place in August 1956, plus a supplementary registration which 
closed on Feb. 28, 1957. On the basis of the 1956 registration, 
the Transvaal bad 655,711 voters, Cape Province 510,297, 
Natali 57, 510, and the Orange Free State 188,856— a total of 
1,456,874. Together with the supplementary registration 
(i.e. new voters coming on the register for the first time on 
reaching the age of 21), the total electorate was well over 
1,500,000. Polling was heavy in most constituencies. 
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Voting figures in the 382 contested constituencies were 
ns follows : 


Nationalists 

. . 047,468 

United Party . , 

. . 508,035 

Independents . . 

8,552 

Liberals 

2,934 

Labour Party 

2,007 

Minor groups 

3,205 


In view of the large number of uneontosled seats, various estimates 
of the aggregate voting strength of the two major parties wore made 
by South African newspapers; e.g. the Cape Times claimed that 
the U.P. would have polled (587,000 votes and the Nationalists 

054.000 had all seats been contested. On the other hand. Die Burger 
estimated that the Nationalist veto would have aggregated 703,000 
and the U.P. vote 671,000 had every scat boon contested. Jn 
arriving at these figures, Die, Burger credited the Nationalists with 

2.000 votes in each constituency whore there was no Nationalist 
candidate, while the Cape Times credited the Nationalists with 
an average of 1,150 votes in each of those constituencies, assuming 
a poll of 80 per cent. 

As stated above, the Cape Coloured electors voted on April 3 
to elect four European M.P.s to represent their interests in 
the new Parliament. Independents supported by the United 
Party were relumed for three of the Cape Coloured constitu- 
encies (Peninsula, Boland, and Karoo) and a U.P. candidate 
for Ouleniqua. 

Between 29,000 and 30,000 Capo Coloureds wore eligible to veto, 
the electorate being confined to males. The average poll In the four 
constituencies was 51.0 per cent, varying between 41,9 per cent in 
Boland (the lowest) to 65.6 per cent in Outeniqua (tho highest). 
All throe Nationalist-supported candidates forfeited their deposits 
in the constituencies for which they stood. Tho successful candidates 
included Mr. Abe Bloomberg (Peninsula), a former Mayor of Capo 
Town and a U.P, member of tho former House. 

Aggregate votes in the four Capo Coloured constituencies were : 
U.P. and. Independent U.lh, 11,710 ; Independent Nationalists, 528 ; 
South African Coloured Peoples’ Organization (SAOPO), 909 ; 
Independents, 1,035. 

Statements by Mr. Strydom and Sir de VilHers Graoff. 

In a post-election broadcast on April 17 , Mr. Strydom 
declared that “ the answer that has been given to our opponents 
here, and to all those who libel our country beyond our borders, 
is Hurt the electorate of South Africa are solidly behind the 
Government and our policy, and that no interference in our 
domestic affairs will be tolerated,” 

Mr. Strydom said that the Government would continue its aim of 
fostering "'tho growing good relatione and co-operation between 
tho two language groups— English- and AMkaaiia-epealririg." He 
added : "As far as tho colour question is concerned, we shall 
continue resolutely on the course wo have taken— that is, to develop 
and maintain tho traditional way of life of our country, namely 
apartheid or separation between White and non-Whlto. This wo 
shall do because we are convinced that it is tho only way to maintain 
ourselves as a White race, while at the same time doing Justice to 
tho non -Whites and to avoid racial clashes in Month Africa." 

The Prime Minister expressed his thanks to tho " thousands of 
English-speaking people and others, not enrolled members of our 
party, who on April 16 gavo tho Government this overwhelming 
majority." 

Speaking on April 22 at a victory rally in Pretoria, Mr. 
Strydom declared that the ultimate goal of the Nationalist 
Party was a republic. He appealed for the greatest possible 
co-operation between the two language-groups, and reiterated 
that the apartheid policy would be implemented in a maimer 
“ fair to both Europeans and non-Europeans.” 

Sir de Villiers Graaff issued the following statement on 
April 24 ; 

** The principles of the United 'Party are indestructible. As a 
result of Government mismanagement, irresistible economic factors 
and moral considerations ore working for tho United Party, which 
fills us with confidence and assurance for tho future of our cause. 
For these reasons our faith remains unshaken. Wo shall continue to 
fight for unity, reason, and Justioo , . . 

" There has been much speculation in various newspapers on 
whether the United Party or the Nationalist Party has the majority 
of the electorate behind it. If there is any uncertainty tho Nationalist 
Party is to blame. They shirked making the general election a true 
test of public opinion by refusing to contest no fewer than 31 of 
the seats, where at least one-fifth of South African voters are 
registered. 

“ What is indisputable is that the result of the election is ano- 
malous. The Nationalist Party with approximately half the voters 
has nearly twice as many seats as the United Party, which has tho 
support of at least the other half of the voters. One thing is clear. 
The United Party is a vastly stronger force in the country than a 
superficial glance at its representation in Parliament would indicate. . . 

“ Opinion is hardening to the view that, apart from a delimitation 
which had a disproportionate effect upon the results, our party’s 
defeat at the polls was in the main due to ruthless exploitation of 


the racial situation In South Africa ami to an emotional appeal to 
sectional sentiment. It was certainly not duo to approval by the 
electorate of the Government’s actual record and administration 
over the past ton years. 

"Against this background tho role of the United I ’arty ... is 
clear. Not only must we play tho part of tho public’s watchdog 
against tho impact of the extremism inherent in tho Nationalist 
Party, hut wo must also work unceasingly . . . for the triumph of 
logic, reason, and moderation in the councils of our notion ...” 

Abortive Strike Campaign by African National Congress, 

The African National Congress hud {dunned to cull a 
stay-at-home strike of all African workers on clout ion day, 
accompanied by demonstrations, as a means of voicing African 
grievances. The projected strike and demonstrations were 
called off on April 14 , however, after st rong measures by the 
Government to prevent possible disturbances, and after 
Mr. Strydom and Mr. Swart (the Minister of Justice) had 
emphasized that full protection would be given to all non- 
White workers who refused to obey the strike* calk 

In a statement on April 10, Mr. Strydom expressed his conviction 
that the great majority of the African workers were peace-loving 
and did not wish to leave their work. In view of tho ** efforts of 
Communists and Leftists to organize a strike of non White workers,’* 
a departmental committee had boon set up "to take all necessary 
stops to ensure that . . . the mass of peace amt order loving non- White 
workont will bo able to continue with their work, and to keep 
essential services running.” Mr. Strydom added that " drastic 
action" would be taken against "any disturbances of the pence 
by agitators of labour unrest." 

()u tho following day tho Houth African Government banned all 
mootings of mom than ton Africans in certain twins of the Gape, 
tho Transvaal, and the Orange Free .State to prevent Irresponsible 
elements from causing labour unrest. Security police raided tho 
Johannesburg efilees of tbo African National (kmgress and the 
Transvaal Indian Congress and removed documents and pamphlets 
calling on Africans to take part in the projected strike. The 
Commandant- General of the Union Defence Forces (General K kipper) 
announced that the armed forces would provide transport for African 
workers who refused to take part in the stay-at-home movement, 
while the Commissioner of PoUoo (Major-General Hadcmeyer) gave 
warning that any agitntorH intimidating or coercing law-abiding 
Africans would bo immediately arrested. Ah a result of these 
measures tho strike was called, otT. 

Cabinet Appointment n . 

Two new Cabinet appointment , h were announced by Mr. 
Strydom on April 25 ; (i) Mr. M. I)* C. de Wet Mel (deputy 
chairman of the Native Affairs Commission) as Minister of 
Education, Arts and Science in succession to the late Mr. J. IS. 
Viljoon, who died on Dec. 5, 1957 ; (ii) Mr. P, M. K. le Rouv 
(the Government Chief Whip) as Minister of Agriculture in 
place of Mr. S. l\ le Roux, retiring. Mr. de Wet Net is M.P. 
for Wcmdcrboom (a Pretoria constituency) and Mr. I*. M. k. 
1c Roux is M.P. for Oudtshoorn, Cape Province. 

Johannes Ifcndrikns VUJoen (64), bom In the Ucopwlad district 
of the Orange Free State, was a teacher until Ids election to purlin* 
moat la 1933 as United Parly M.P. for Hoopsimk lie supported 
General Hortzag's unsuccessful motion for South African neutrality on 
tho outbreak of war lit 1939, went into opposition with General 
Hcrtzog and Mr. Havenga, and became Assistant Whip of the 
Afrikaner Party, which was formed front supporters of the Uartxog- 
Havenga group in Parliament, frt 1950 he became Minister of Mines 
in Dr. Malan’s Cabinet, and in the following year played an Important 
part in tho negotiations which led to the formation of Urn Nationalist 
Party. Ho was subsequently appointed Minister of Education, 
taking over the Health portfolio in addition In 1956, In 1957 he 
was in charge of two controversial measures aiming at apartheid 
in tho nursing profession and the universities. 

It was also announced that Dr. J, II, O. du Plessm 
(Nationalist member for Stellenbosch) had been appointed 
Administrator of Cape Province in succession to the late 
Mr, P, J, Olivier, and tlmt Mr, A, E. Troilip (a former United 
Party member for Bezuidenhout) would succeed Mr, Ik G. 
Shepstone as Administrator of Natal- (Gape Times - Die 
Burger - State Information Office, Pretoria) 

(Prev. rep. Elections, 13005 A \ Cabinet, 150*3 C.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Cabinet Appointment. 

Dr, Arthur Flemming ( 59 ), president of Ohio Wesleyan 

University, was nominated by President Eisenhower on May 7 
as Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare In succession 
to Mr. Marion B. Folsom, who had resigned for reasons 
of health. Dr. Flemming hm served on many Government 
Commissions and was Director of Defence Mobilization from 
1958 to 1957.— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15385 C.) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Dollar Loan. * Corrigendum. 

The interest rate on the recent Australian 115,000,000 loan in 
New York was 4! per cent, not 4f per cent ns Incorrectly stated In 
16150 F.—Offid. K.O.AJ 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA, — Re-election of President Tito. - 
Congress of Yugoslav League of Communists. - Insis- 
tence on Ideological and Political Independence of 
Yugoslavia, - Reply to Soviet Criticisms of Draft 
Programme. - Soviet and Chinese Propaganda Campaign 
against Yugoslavia. - Yugoslav Rejoinders. 

Marshal Tilo was unanimously re-elected President of 
Yugoslavia for a third four-year term at the inaugural meeting 
of the newly-elected Federal National Assembly on April 19. 
In a speech to the Assembly, President Tito gave a compre- 
hensive survey of the Government’s home and foreign policy 
since 1954, in which he suggested that representatives of 
Yugoslavia and other neutral countries should take part in 
any 44 summit ” meeting between the great Powers. 

President Tito declared that Yugoslavia’s foreign policy had been 
based throughout on the fundamental principles of ensuring the 
independence and free Socialist development of the country ; of 
co-operation with all countries on the basis of mutual respect for 
independence, sovereignty, equality, territorial integrity, and non- 
interference in internal affairs ; the harmonious solution of inter- 
national problems ; and the development of the U.N. as an efficient 
instrument for peace, international co-operation, and mutual aid. 
After paying tribute to the Soviet Government’s initiatives for 
reducing international tension during 1954-5 C, ho said that inter- 
national relations had seriously deteriorated since then beeauso of the 
Suez and Hungarian crises, the 44 pressure ” exerted on Syria, 
** foreign interference ” to Indonesia, and the decision to arm the 
West German forces with nuclear weapons, with tho result that “ tho 
mutual distrust which exists recalls from time to time tho most 
acute phases of the cold war.” President Tito woloomod the Soviet 
initiative in favour of summit talks, and also mentioned with approval 
the Polish proposal for an atom-free zone to Central Europe, Mr. 
Macmillan's suggestion of a non-aggression pact, and tho appeals 
issued by Mr. Nehru. 

In view of the mistrust between tho groat Powers (Marshal Tito 
continued), 44 wo consider that it would be useful if representatives 
of countries whioli do not belong to any of the military alliances 
also took part in such a mooting— countries which have proved that 
they are loyal to tho policy of peace and international understanding 
. . . The participation of such countries as India, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia at a summit meeting would contribute constructively to a 
rapprochement of views and to the working-out of solutions accep- 
table to all . . . Such a high-level mooting would certainly have much 
better prospects of success if various methods of pressure ware 
abandoned beforehand— for instance, tho armaments race — and If 
nuclear tests for war purposes were discontinued, tho erection of 
launching sites stopped, and so on. Tho unilateral cessation of 
nuclear tests by the Hoviot Union Is undoubtedly a good example 
for the improvement of the international atmosphere.” 

Continuing, President Tito said that Yugoslavia's relations with 
all her neighbours had been normalized and were developing 
favourably, except with Albania. Political, economic, and cultural 
relations with tho U.B.S.B. were developing successfully, and agree- 
ments had been concluded on Soviet economic aid to Yugoslav 
industry. A ” sensible improvement ” had also occurred in relations 
with the other Socialist countries, notably with Poland. Moreover, 
relations between Yugoslavia and the Western countries had been 
strengthened, and served as an example of oo-operatlon between 
countries with different political systems. Yugoslavia was grateful 
for the economlo aid which she had received from the U.S.A. without 
auy political conditions attached, and for the U.8. military aid 
which she had also received until it was ended at her own request 
to 1957. There wero no outstanding problems between Yugoslavia 
and Britain, and favourable conditions existed for tho further 
development of Anglo- Yugoslav economic and cultural oo -operation. 
Eolations with France had been seriously impaired by the Slmwnija 
incident [see 16080 A3, bnt the Government hoped that they would 
improve in the interests of both countries. 

The membership of the new Federal Executive Council, 
announced on the same day, was identical with that of the 
former Council except that M, Todorovich succeeded M. 
Vukmanovieh as a Vice-President and as chairman of its 
economic committee, M. Vukmanovieh, who commanded the 
Macedonian partisans during the war under the name of 
44 Tempo,” had been appointed president of the Central 
Council of Hie Yugoslav Trade Union Federation on April 7 
in place of M. Salaj. Ilis appointment, which coincided with 
a number of other changes in the trade union leadership, was 
believed to be connected with a miners’ strike which occurred 
in January (the first strike known to have taken place in 
Yugoslavia since the war), as a result of which the League 
of Communists had issued a statement in March condemning 
u bureaucracy ” and “ luxurious living ” by factory directors 
and managers. 

Draft Programme of League of Communists. - Soviet Criticisms. 

The seventh congress of the Yugoslav League of Communists, 
which met at Ljubljana from April 22-26, was boycotted by 
almost all the foreign Communist parties which had been 
invited to send delegations, This renewed deterioration in 


relations between the Yugoslav Communists and the other 
Communist parties was due to Soviet criticisms of the 
League’s draft programme, which was to have been submitted 
to the congress for approval, and particularly of the references 
to international relations contained therein. 

After commenting that " Marxist thought to tho last few decades 
has not kept step with the advance of contemporary society,” the 
programme maintained that the extension of State ownership and 
control in certain of tho Western, Asian, African, and South American 
countries afforded “ the most obvious proof that mankind is indomit- 
ably moving into tho era of Socialism along a variety of different 
roads.” One result of this prooess, however, was that in both 
capitalist and Socialist countries tho State machine tended to play 
an increasingly independent role. In Socialist countries tho bureau- 
cratic State “ loads perforce to greater centralization of power, to an 
over closer merging of tho State and party apparatus . . . whereby 
they tend to become independent and impose themselves as a force 
over and above society,” 

M Socialist thinking,” tho programme continued, “ should no 
longer be prinarily concerned with questions relating to tho over- 
throw of capitalism,” but with tho problems of tho development 
of Socialist society and tho 44 withering away ” of the State. It 
suggested that tho State should become an apparatus of experts 
subordinated to elected bodies, such as tho Yugoslav workers’ 
councils, “ within which Communists should strive to keep tho work 
and decisions in harmony with tho needs of the development of 
Socialism.” The view that " Communist parties have a monopoly 
over every aspect of the movement of society towards Socialism, 
and that Socialism oan only find its representatives to them and 
through them,” was 44 theoretically wrong and harmful to praotioe.” 

The fact that 44 tho working class of ono country or another may 
for a certain period of time be the vanguard of the struggle for 
Socialism, or may dispose of greater material power, does not entitle 
it to a monopoly position in the labour movement, least of all to a 
monopoly in tho sphore of ideology,” tho programme declared. 
In this connexion tho programme mentioned Stalin’s 44 anti- 
Yugoslav action of 1948 ” as an example of 44 hogomonialie aims 
put above tho actual interests of Socialism.” It declared that " so 
long as marked differences in the loved of economic development of 
specific countries create substantial differences between the position 
of the working people in each of those countries,” it would be posslblo 
for “ a given State, in consequents© of tho hogomonistlo position it 
has aoquited for one reason or another, to resort, to ono form or 
another to economic exploitation of tho other country.” 

In the section dealing with international relations, tho programme 
attributed the instability of the international situation to the rivalry 
between Power blocs and tho ” division of the world into spheres of 
influence,” which, it stated, was already evident at the Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam conferences. ” Tho logical consequence of this 
policy,” tho programme added, ” is the straining of international 
relations generally, tho formation of military-political blocs, and 
reinforced armaments.” 

The views expressed in the Yugoslav programme (which 
was circulated to other Communist parlies) were strongly 
criticized in an article published in Kommunist, the theoretical 
journal of the Soviet Communist Party, the text of which was 
broadcast in Serbo-Croatian by the Soviet radio on April 19. 

After assorting that tho throat to poooe proceeded from 44 capitalist 
monopolies which have a vested Interest in war,” Kormnunist pro- 
tested against 44 Yugoslav roproachos to both sides concerning the 
arms race,” which put 44 the peaceful policy of the Socialist countries 
on a level with the aggressive policy of tho ruling circles of tho 
Imperialist States,” Tho Yugoslav programme, it argued, ignored 
44 the class essence, the political character of the bourgeois State, 
and distracts the attention of the proletariat from tho historic task 
of tho revolutionary conquest of power.” Although tho transition 
to Socialism might take place either forcibly or peacefully, ” even 
tho peaceful way is one form of revolutionary development.” The 
Yugoslav League of Communists had been led by its theories to 
renounce the 44 leading role ” of the Communist Party and to consider 
tho 44 withering away” of the State m on immediate task, ignoring 
Lenin’s view that the State was necessary 44 right up to tho transition 
of victorious Socialism into complete Communism.” In oouse- 
quenoe the Yugoslavs had adopted an attitude of 44 potty-bourgeois 
nationalism,” and had failed to recognize that ” to certain conditions 
proletarian toternationalism demands tho subordination of the 
Interests of tho proletarian struggle in one country to the interests 
of the struggle on a world-wide scale.” 

In an attempt to meet Soviet criticisms, the League of 
Communists had introduced a number of amendments into the 
draft programme even before the publication of the Kormnunist 
article. The most important of these were the omission of the 
reference to the Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam conferences 
and the insertion of a statement that 44 the Warsaw Pact and 
similar measures of the Socialist countries form a natural 
defensive reaction to the establishment of the North Atlantic 
Pact, as well as to the rearmament of Germany.” The 
reference to Stalin’s 44 hegemonistic aims ” was also omitted, 
and a reference to the fact that Stalin’s anti-Yugoslav policy 
had been condemend by the 1956 congress or the Soviet 
Communist Party was inserted instead. 
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The League of Communists had invited 51 Communist, 
Socialist, and other parties and organizations to send delega- 
tions to the Ljubljana congress. The invitations were rejected 
by a number of Western Socialist parties, but accepted at first 
by most of the other organizations. On April 5, however, the 
Soviet Communist Parly reversed its decision to send a dele- 
gation, this example being followed by the Communist parties 
of China, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Eastern Germany, Albania, Mongolia, Sweden, and Great 
Britain. 

Among the organizations represented at tho congress were the 
Banish, Norwegian, and Indonesian Communist parties, tho Italian, 
Japanese, and Chilean Socialist parties, tho Algerian National 
Liberation Front, and tho National Union of the United Arab 
Republic. Tho diplomatic representatives of the U.S.S.R., China, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Hungary, Eastern Germany, Mongolia, 
and North Vietnam attended tho congress as “ observers *’ ; tho 
Czechoslovak Ambassador was refused admission to tho congress as 
he was unable to produce his credentials. 

Great offence was caused in Yugoslavia by a speech made 
by M, Khrushchev on April 10 after his return from a visit to 
Hungary, one passage of which was regarded as an indirect 
attack on the Yugoslav leaders. 

Alto praising the Hungarian Communist loaders as “ faithful 
Mends of ours, struggling against opportunism and treachery, nor 
slurring over tho question of class struggle/* M. Khrushchov con- 
tinued : “ They do not grovel for tho friendship of those who would 
like to throw them some of their stale goods in order to entice them to 
their side. Guided by the revolutionary Marxist-Leninisfc teaching, 
they know one thing— do not adapt yourselves to imperialists, 
Nobody can sit on two stools at the same time ; ho will inevitably 
come a cropper on a certain part of his anatomy, and rightly so/* 

Although expressing “ serious reservations ” about the 
section of the Yugoslav programme dealing with international 
relations, and with certain of its theoretical conclusions, the 
organ of the Polish United Workers’ Party ( Trybuna Ludu) 
adopted a more friendly attitude towards the League of 
Communists in an article published on April 28. It empha- 
sized that the Polish party stood for the independence of all 
parties and non-interference in their internal affairs, as distinct 
from friendly criticism, and expressed the desire for a strength- 
ening of co-operation between the Polish and Yugoslav parties 
and “ a rapprochement of views on the basis of the creative 
ideas of Marxism-Leninism.” 


Congress of Yugoslav League of Communists. - Speeches by President 
Tito, M. Rankovich and M. Kardelj. - Replies to Soviet Criticisms. - 
“Comlnform ” Policy denounced by M. Rankovich. 

The Ljubljana congress was opened on April 22 by President 
Tito, who, although conciliatory in his references to the Soviet 
Union, reaffirmed the Yugoslav Government’s policy of 
ideological and political independence. 

In the section of his speech dealing with international relations. 
President Tito said that Stalin’s “Inflexible and unnecessarily 
menacing foreign 501107 /* which had prevented the Western Powers 
from achieving their aims by diplomatic means, had led them to 
make “ a show of force/’ whilst the Atlantio Pact, which woe aimod 
at “ world domination/' had in turn inevitably led to the formation 
of the Warsaw Poet. Since Stalin’s death the Soviet Union had 
altered its methods, and had endeavoured to settle international 
problems by negotiation. This ohange, however, had been erro- 
neously interpreted as a sign of weakness, and the Western Powers 
had turned down the Soviet proposals and continued to build up 
their military forces. After repeating his proposal that countries 
outside the Atlantio and Warsaw Pacts should take part in a summit 
conference. President Tito said that he was “ not too optimistio ” 
about the results of such a conference, but that an agreement even 
on one question — e.g. the cessation of nuclear testa — would lead to 
a relaxation of tension and the possibility of a settlement of other 
outstanding problems. 


Since the talks between the Yugoslav and Soviet leaders in 
August 1957, he continued, relations between the two countries had 
been developing very successfully “ until today. [The text of the 
speech circulated beforehand said that Soviet-Yugoslav relations were 
“ today ** developing very successfully, this being officially described 
os a printing error.] “ Certain comrades " in some East European 
countries, however, still showed “ signs of distrust *' towards Yugo- 
slavia and were suggesting that she should be “ educated and again 
brought into the camp. “ This is not the way to promote confidence 
and good relations between Socialist countries/* President Tito 
declared, “and it would be very useful if these comrades finally 
abandoned such absurd tendencies, which are only harmful and 
prevent the proper development of our relations.** Repudiating the 
allegation that the Yugoslavs were not “internationalists/* he 
observed that “ internationalism means respect for equal relations 
anda^^adely attitude towards those countries which are building 

“ During the last few years of the Stalin period/* President Tito 
went on, the workers* movement ... not only stagnated but even 
retrogressed. The reasons for this were to be found, in the first 
place, in the dependent policies conducted by the various parties 


whoso loaders had been accustomed to receiving* and implementing 
directives from outside, regardless of whether these directives 
wore tho right ones or not for tho country concerned. This was 
typical up to the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union ... It is particularly important that tho old forms of co- 
operation arc being gradually abandoned and that bilateral relations 
are being adopted. This does not in any way mean that there is a 
weakening of the Socialist world, or of its unity and effectiveness, 
but precisely the opposite. It makes possible the mobilization of 
all tho forces of Socialism . . . Because of this attitude of ours 
regarding 00 -operation between Communist parties and progressive 
movements in the world in general, wo could not sign the declaration 
of tho 12 Communist ami workers' parties of the Hoeiallst countries 
in Moscow [seo 15938 CJ. ’* 

In tho cone hiding section of his speech, President Tito strongly 
protoatod against tho “propaganda campaign” against Yugoslavia 
which, ho alleged, had been organized by certain foreign Socialists, 
and particularly by some members of the British Labour Party, in 
connexion with the trials of M. BJilas and four former .Serbian 
Socialist loaders iseo 16067 A; 158*22 A], 

In a speech to the congress on April 28, ML Rankovich 
(a Vice-President of the Federal Executive Council) replied 
to tlie Soviet criticisms of Yugoslav policy, and particularly 
to M. Khrushchev’s speech of April 10. During this section 
of his speech, the text of which had been circulated beforehand, 
all the observers from the Communist countries walked out 
with the exception of the Polish Ambassador. 

M. Rankovich said : “ No attempt from abroad to destroy the 
struggle of tho Communists and people of Yugoslavia for indepen- 
donee and Socialism, or to turn them in another direction, can 
succeed. We pursued this course fathfully in 1 948, when we were 
asked to abandon this road in the name of what was called * higher 
interests/ and to renounce our independence and our Socialist 
development. Many responsible and eminent leaders of the U.K.H.R. 
and other East European countries have expressed their admiration 
of tho fact that, in spite of strong pressure from the .Stalinists and 
tho Oominform policy, wo succeeded in maintaining and consoli- 
dating our independence . . , Now, however, we are again hearing 
voices from various sides making barely disguised allusions to the 
effect that wo are 4 sitting on two stools/ to our 4 bowing and scraping 
before the imperialists * in order to got some of their 4 tainted goods/ 
and so on. They say that only the countries of the Socialist bloc do 
not bow before the imperialists but pursue an independent policy 
and a policy of peace - meaning that Yugoslavia, m a Hoeiallst 
country which does not belong to the camp, is by this very fact 
4 bowing and scraping * before the imperialists and is not pursuing 
an independent policy or a policy of peace. How absurd that is 1” 
[This passage was followed by a prolonged ovation, which included 
tho singing of patriotic songs, ] 

“Neither the Communists nor tho peoples of Yugoslavia who 
followed their load sat on two stools/* M. Rankovich continued. 
44 They did not soil out to Fascism or reoonotlo themselves to it, 
nor did they soil out to anyone in 1948, even when there was a rattling 
of arms on tho Yugoslav borders ... If we Yugoslav Communists 
had had such flexible spines they would have bent in 1948 under 
the powerful pressure of the great propaganda machine turned upon 
us from several countries. And not only propaganda . . . If a blunder 
has boon made as regards our unity, that does not give anyone the 
right to Interfere in tho internal affairs of our country, or to pin 
their hopes on alleged disunity in the Longue of Communists ami 
among its loaders. Tho experience of the past shows that the 
discredited method of playing olf one people against another cannot 
succeed ... Ail propaganda moves to play oif the loaders of one 
country against tho loaders of another are senseless. They can only 
servo to provoke mutual suspicion and distrust . . . 

** Unfortunately, it is evident that some highly responsible people 
in our neighbourhood* instead of learning a lesson from tire past* 
are beginning to sharpen tho rusty old weapons of the Oominform 
again, openly reviving the long-discredited charges against the 
Yugoslav Communists about having * departed from the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism/ 'serving the bourgeoisie/ eta., while initiating 
a policy of pressure against Yugoslavia and its Hoeiallst institutions. 
In this we see nothing but an absurd* barren attempt to isolate the 
League of Communists ... We considered* and still consider, that 
divergences of an ideological nature need not affect tho friendly 
development of relations between States, and especially between 
countries which are building Socialism ...” 

M. Kardelj (also a Vice-President of the Federal Executive 
Council) submitted a report on the draft programme cm 
April 24, in which he dealt with the specific criticisms mimed 
by the Soviet Communist Party. 

On tho subject of co-operation between Communist parties. 
M. Kardelj said : 44 The programme provides that much co-operation 
8 k 011 }d. be completely voluntary and based on equality; that it 
should preclude the imposition of an attitude by lie majority ; 
and that it should recognize the exlusive right of each Individual 
party to appraise the suitability or the ideological or tactical 
correctness of any action. When stressing such principles of co- 
operation, we are guided primarily by experience from the past, 
when one organization for mutual 00 -operation —the Oominform » 
was turned into an instrument of pressure agaJkiat Yugoslavia. 
Much has changed since then, and we do not claim that the condi- 
tions for the repetition of snob actions exist today. However, the 
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contradictions of the transitional period and the poworful influence 
of tlxo present international situation on relationships between 
Socialist countries can still bo a source of mistakes and negative 
tendencies, which Is why co-operation shonld bo of such a kind as 
to make it impossible, or at least more difficult, for such tendencies 
to assert themselves . . . 

Dealing with Y ugoslavia's attitudo towards military blocs, 
M. Kardolj said : " The Warsaw Pact, as an international factor, 
will no doubt have a defensive role as long as the reactionary forces 
in the world endeavour to exploit the Atlantic Pact and similar 
organisations as an instrument in the anti-Oommunist crusade . . . 
The division of the world into blocs cannot bo destroyed by discus- 
sions on the mechanical, unilateral disbanding of these blocs, but 
only by removing those causes in international relations which have 
led to their creation. This primarily moans by struggle against the 
domination of power politics in international relations — that is, 
through the struggle for active co-existence, based on constant 
efforts for disarmament and tho promotion of democratic relations 
between peoples. Wo consider that certain of tho proposals of tho 
Soviet Union and other Socialist countries during tho last few years 
act precisely In that direction. All Governments whoso interests 
Be in peace should act in tire same direction, irrespective of whether 
or not they belong to one or other of tho military pacts. Tho indepen- 
dent foreign policy of Socialist Yugoslavia, which is not committed 
to any military pact, operates in that direction. Wo think that 
Yugoslavia, by conducting such a policy, can contribute not only to 
tho consolidation of peace but also to tho strengthening of tho 
Socialist forces. Conversely, by abandoning this position Yugo- 
slavia would only contribute to intensifying the antagonisms in 
Europe, and would thereby bo inflicting harm upon tho genuine 
Interests of international Socialism." 

Tho League of Communists, M. KardelJ emphasized, would 
accept criticisms of its programme from abroad if they wore not in 
conflict with tho League's principles. They would not, however, 
"rocognbso tho right of anyono to determine what in that programme 
Is Marxist and what is not, what should go into our programme 
and what should not ..." 

The congress concluded on April 20 with a speech by 
President Tito, in which he again referred to relations with the 
Soviet Unions. 

" Certain manifestations of dissatisfaction have appeared at this 
congress," President Tito said, " because certain fraternal parties 
reported that their delegates would attend the congress and then 
cancelled the trip for very unconvincing reasons. Such reactions are 
not the result of any exaggerated sensitivity, but of memories of 
the dark past • . . Wo should like to solve our misunderstandings 
and disagreements in a different way In future, through comradely 
understanding . . . Tho negative and incorrect Press articles and the 
biassed speeches about Yugoslavia in some Socialist countries 
cannot he regarded as optimistic prospects for our future relations. 
It Is time they understood ns properly, or attempted to do ho, 
because . » , any expectation in any quarter that wo shall renounce 
our positions of principle, both in international and in domestic 
matters, is just a waste of time ..." 

It was reported at the congress that the membership of the 
Yugoslav League of Communists was 755,055. The new Central 
Committee elected an Executive Committee (formerly known 
as the Politburo) of 15 members, of whom President Tito, 
M. Kardolj, M. Rankovich, M. Vukmanovieh, and General 
Gosnjak formed the Secretariat. 

Intensification off Anti-Yugoslav Propaganda Campaign. 

The Ljubljana congress was followed by an intensification 
of the propaganda campaign against Yugoslavia in the other 
Communist countries. The most violent attack on the Yugo- 
slav programme yet published appeared on May 5 in the 
Peking People's Daily, the official organ of the Chinese 
Communist Party. 

The article said that the Condnform resolution of 1948 on Yugo- 
slavia [sec 9881 A] had boon " basically correct," although " mistakes " 
had been made In dealing with the problem and the 1949 resolution 
[see 10404 A] had boon "incorrect." Describing the Yugoslav 
draft programme as " a wild attempt to induce the working people 
of various countries to take the road of surrender to capitalism," 
the article commented that it was " by no means accidental " that 
it had appeared at a time when " the imperialists, led by the United 
States, are stopping up their sabotage of tho world Communist 
movement," 

A vigorous reply to the Chinese attack was published on 
May 0 in the Yugoslav weekly Kommunist , which denounced 
the “ filthy insinuations ” of the Peking People's Daily . 

Pointing out that the criticisms in the People’s Daily were virtually 
Identical with those in tho 1948 Oominform resolution, Kommunist 
recalled that 12 of the 17 signatories of that resolution from Com- 
munist countries had since fallen into disgrace. M. Rostov ( Bulgaria) 
and MM, Slaneky and Gomlndor (Czechoslovakia) had been hanged ; 
M* Ohorvenkov (Bulgaria) had boon removed from the Premiership ; 
Mm©, Ana Banker (Rumania) and M. Berman (Poland) had been 
expelled from the Communist Party ; M. Luca (Rumania) and General 
Farkas (Hungary) were in prison ; MM. Bakosi and Ger5 (Hungary) 
were in exile : M. Malenkov (XJ.S.S.R.) had been expelled from the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee; and M. Bares (Czecho- 


slovakia) had been removed from his party functions. Kommunist 
added : " Stalin’s attempt to make an arbitrary appraisal of the 
social and political order in Yugoslavia met with inglorious failure. 
Under present conditions such attempts are all the more doomed 
to failure." 

The People’s Daily (the article continued) " demands . . . that we 
Yugoslav Communists renounce not only the principles on which 
we are today conducting our Socialist internal and foreign policy, 
but also every independent development of Marxist thought ... If 
this is the price of co-operation, than what is involved is a problem 
exactly 10 years old ; and for Yugoslav Communists that price is 
unacceptable today just as it was 10 years ago . . . We can pass over, 
with indignation hut nevertheless quietly, the filthy insinuations 
about the connexion of the League of Communists and its policy with 
the political plans of American or other imperialists. History has 
already given its judgment on whom such accusations and such 
methods roally benefit. . . " 

The article in the People's Daily was reprinted on May 6 in 
Pravda and broadcast on May 9 by the Serbo-Croatian service 
of Moscow radio. Other articles criticizing the Yugoslav 
League of Communists, though in milder terms, appeared in 
Rude Pravo (the organ of the Czechoslovak Communist Party) 
and in Neues Deutschland (organ of the East German Socialist 
Unity Party). The Polish Press, on the other hand, maintained 
a neutral attitude, publishing both the Chinese and Soviet 
criticisms of Yugoslav policy and extracts from Kommunist' s 
reply to those criticisms. 

Following a meeting of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Parly on May (1-7, at which the Soviet Ambassador 
in Belgrade (M. Zamchevsky) was present, Pravda published 
a long editorial on May 9 winch suggested that Soviet economic 
aid to Yugoslavia might he ended. 

Pravda accused President Tito of " white-washing " tho Western 
Powers and " grossly distorting historical facts " by attributing the 
post-war international tension to " the policy of tho U.S.S.R. in the 
Stalin period." It described his expressions of gatitude for U.S. 
economic aid as " kowtowing to Amorioan ruling circles," and 
declared that Yugoslavia was “ in favour with tho American 
monopolists " because tho Yugoslav loaders were " endeavouriug 
to smear tho Soviet Union and weaken tho unity of the International 
Oommunist and working-class movement. " Commenting on the 
reference In tho draft programme to tho possibility of exploitation 
of one Socialist country by another, it asked whether Yugoslavia 
felt that her economic relations with the Soviet Union fell Into this 
category, and added : "If so, it would bo possible to free Yugo- 
slavia from such exploitation." 

M. Zamchevsky returned to Belgrade on May 10. On the 
following day, a few hours before President Voroshilov was 
due to arrive for a State visit to Yugoslavia, it was officially 
announced in Belgrade that the visit had been postponed, no 
reason being given.— (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Times - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15938 C.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Islington By-election. 

Polling took place in North Islington on May 15 in the 
by-election caused by the death of Mr. Wilfred Fienburgh 
(Labour), who died on Feb. 8 from severe injuries received in 
a motor accident. The seat was held by the Labour Party, 
voting being as follows ; 

Reynolds Gerald (Labour) .. .. 18,159 

Bartle, Ronald (Conservative) , . , . 5,698 

♦McKie, James (Independent Labour Party) 576 


No change. Labour majority . . . . 7,461 

♦Forfeited deposit. 

Figures at the general election were : W, Fienburgh (Lab.) 
22,100, K. Mackinnon (0.) 14,522— Labour majority, 7,578. 

Tho Labour candidate received 67.8 per cent of the votes in the 
by-election, the Conservative candidate 29.3 per cent, and the 
I.L.P. candidate 2.9 per cent ; at the general ©lection the Labour 
candidate received 60.3 per cent and the Conservative candidate 
39.7 per cent in a straight fight. The Labour proportion of the poll 
thus increased by 7.5 per cent and the Conservative proportion fell 
by 10.4 per cent. Only 35.7 per cent of the electorate went to the 
polls, compared with 64.7 per cent at the general election. The total 
electorate numbered 54,476, a decrease of 2,098 since the general 
election. 

Mr. Wilfred Fienburgh (38) was assistant secretary of the Civil 
Service Clerical Association before entering the Labour Party 
Research Department in 1947, specializing In economic affairs. He 
served in the Rifle Brigade during the war, held the rank of major 
on the General Staff on demobilization, and entered Parliament for 
North Islington in 1951. 

Mr. Gerald Reynolds (80) is local government officer to the 
National Executive Committee of the Labour Party. He 
unsuccessfully contested Worthing at the 1951 general election. 
(Times - Daily Herald) (Prev. rep* By-elections, 16089 C.) 
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A. FINLAND. — Resignation of von Fieandt Cabinet. - 
New Non-party Cabinet formed by Dr. Kuuskoski. 

The non-party Government of Dr. von Fieandfc resigned on 
April 18 after being defeated on its price policy for agricultural 
products. 

On March 19 the Cabinet had decided to reduce the retail price o t 
butter by 40 marks a kilogram, while at the same timo increasing 
the price of milk, cheese, and (lour mixtures — the last-named measure 
resulting in a considerable increase in the price of bread and other 
bakery products. 

The Government's decision to make these price changes was the 
result of a prolonged political dispute which had threatened to 
disrupt the Government. On the one hand, the existing legislation 
on farmers* incomes necessitated higher prices for farm products 
to bring farmers’ incomes into line with general pay increases ; on 
the other, it was recognized that an increase in the retail price of 
foodstuffs was bound to lead to a furthor rise in the cost of living. 
The higher prices for milk and cheese wore accordingly meant to 
satisfy the farmers, whereas the reduction in the butter price was 
intended to compensate consumers and at the same time to stimulate 
home consumption. The resulting increase in State subsidies to 
butter producers (by some 4,200,000,000 Fmk. annually, to make 
up tor the retail price reduction) was covered from the budgetary 
point of view by the decision to increase the sales price of Govommont- 
imported cereals to the higher price level for home -produced wheat 
and rye, thus giving the Government a,n extra revonuo of 4,500,000,000 
Fkmruarka annually. As a compensation for the resulting increase 
jbn the bread price, the Government docidod to grant poorer families 
a special allowance. 

A debate opened in the Diet on April 15 on (1) an Agrarian 
motion demanding the cancellation of the increase in the 
bread price ; (2) a Social Democratic motion demanding 
changes in legislation on farmers’ incomes, which was 
described as harmful to the poorer elements of the population ; 
(8) a motion by the Popular Democratic Union (Communists) 
demanding the Government’s resignation and a complete 
changed m the country’s economic policy ; (4) a motion by 
the President of the Diet expressing confidence in the Govern- 
ment. After a four-day debate, dominated by the forth- 
coming general elections to be held in July, the Diet adopted 
the Social Democratic censure motion by 148 votes to 50, 
with five abstentions and two deputies absent. The Govern- 
ment thereupon resigned the same day. 

Defending the Government’s policy during the dobato, Dr, von 
'Fieandt pointed out that whilst the law on farmers’ incomes had 
been unanimously voted at tho time, it was not regarded as entirely 
satisfactory j the previous Government had therefore appointed a 
special committee to draft amendments. He dwelt on the difficulties 
of supplying consumers with farm products at reasonable prices while 
at the same time assuring a fair standard of living to the fanning 
population ; stated in tho latter connexion that whereas the cost-of- 
living index had increased by 18.2 per cent sinoo May 1950, tho price 
of farm produce as a whole had risen by only 5.8 per cent ; and 
stressed that the Government had increased family allowances to 
compensate poorer families for the higher bread price, and had also 
introduced a Bill providing for special grants to families with many 
children. Dr, von Fieandt dwelt on the compromise nature of the 
Government ’s decision, and emphasized that the precarious position 
of tho Treasury made any further subsidies impossible. 

The Social Democrats’ censure motion was supported not only 
by the Communists but also by tho Agrarians. 

After consulting the leaders of the various parties, and 
ascertaining that it would be impossible to form a majority 
government under present circumstances, President Kekkonen 
called on Dr. Heino Kuuskoski (director of the National 
Pensions Institution, and a former Minister of Justice) to 
examine the possibility of forming a Cabinet. Only the 
dissident Social Democrats [see below], however, were willing 
to serve under Dr. Kuuskoski, whilst the Agrarians, the 
majority of the Social Democrats, the Swedish and Finnish 
national parties, and the National Coalition Party all declined 
to do so. Dr. Kuuskoski thereupon decided to form a non- 
party government of officials, businessmen, and trade union 
representatives, his Cabinet being announced on April 26 with 
the following membership : 

Dr* Reino Kuuskoski . . Prime Minister. 

Mme. Tyyne Leivo-Larsson Deputy Premier and Minister 

without portfolio. 

*M. P. J. Hynninen . , . . Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. J. O. Soderhjelm . . Justice. 

M. Harms Kytta . . , . Interior. 

M, Lars BjSrkenheim . . Defence. 

M. L O. Nurmela . , . . Finance. 

ML. Kustaa Vffimna . . . * Education. 

M. Pauli Lehtosalo . . . » Agriculture. 

ML. Matfci Lepisto . . . . Deputy Minister of Agricul- 

ture. 


*M. Paavo Kastari . . , . Communications and Public 

Works. 

M. Eero Antikainen . . Deputy Minister of Com- 

munications and Public 
Works. 

M. Lauri Kivektis . . . . Commerce and Industry. 

M. Valdcmar Liljcstrdm . . Social Affairs, 

♦Hold same pout in previous Government. 

Dr, Kuuskoski, M. Vilkuna, M. Kastari, M. Lehtosalo, 
and M. Lars Bjorkenhehn all belong to the. Agrarian Union ; 
Mme. Leivo-Larsson, M. Lepisto, and M. Liljcstrdm are 
members of the dissident Social Democratic Party m the Diet ; 
whilst M. Kyttd belongs to the Finnish National Party. 
M. Antikainen (chairman of the Finnish T.U.C.) and M. Lilje- 
strbm (chairman of the Metalworkers’ Union) represent the 
trade union movement ; industry is represented by 
M. Kivektis and M. Soderhjclm ; and commerce by M, Nurmela. 
It was emphasized, however, that all the members of the new 
Government were serving in a personal capacity and did not 
represent the parliamentary groups to which they belonged. 

In a broadcast on April 20, Dr. Kuuskoski said that in view of 
the unstable political and economic conditions, the Cabinet would 
act as a caretaker Government pending tho elections in July, It 
would deal with outstanding business in conformity with tho law 
mid tho decisions of Parliament ; try to ensure tho solvency of the 
State and apply strict economies ; and reduce expenditure caused 
by unemployment, while working out an unemployment Insurance 
scheme. In foreign affairs it would continue the country’s traditional 
policy of neutrality and maintain good relations with ail States, 
especially tho Soviet Union and the Hcandinavian countries. 

On May 2 tho new Government introduced a Bill asking for 
special powers to lix the prices and selling conditions for 
imported rye and wheat to be sold by the State cereal depot. 
The Bill laid down that in iixing such prices regard must be 
had to maintaining the cost of living within reasonable limits, 
as well as to the furtherance of home cereal production. 

Split In Social Democratic Party. 

Following their expulsion from the Social Democratic 
Parly, the three deputies belonging to the minority opposed 
to M. Tanner’s leadership - M. Simonen, M, Liljcstrdm, and 
M. Lepisto —decided on March 27 to form an “ Independent 
Social Democratic ” group in the Diet. During April they 
were joined by another deputy, Mme. Malkuimilri, who had 
been rejected bv the Social Democratic Election Board as a 
candidate for the general elections, in conformity with the 
party leadership’s earlier decision to reject all candidates 
belonging to Die minority. The Trade Union Federation 
decided to support the new party, whereupon the Social 
Democrats threatened on April 10 to form a new trade union 
confederation unless the T.U.F, abandoned party politics, 
ceased its support for the dissident Social Democrats and 
their newspapers, readmitted members and trade unions 
which it had expelled, and admitted newly-formed trade 
unions to membership- in particular tins FJeetrieians’ Union 
and the Port Workers’ Union,— (Finnish Ministry of External 
Affairs, Helsinki) (Prcv. rep. 15950 I) ; *587 6 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Empire Society 
renamed Royal Commonwealth Society. 

The chairman of the Royal Empire Society (Karl de la Warr) 
announced on May 8 that the society would henceforth be 
known as the Royal Commonwealth Society, the change of name 
having been approved by H.M. the Queen by Order-in-Couweil. 

After explaining that tho decision had been taken on advice 
received from tho Society’s branches in ail parte of the Common- 
wealth, Lord do la Warr said : “ The hulk of tho Society's member® 
are overscan, end there is no question that In Dominions like 
Australia and Canada our work will be tremendously strengthened 
when we make this change. As an Empire Society wo could not 
exert the influence wo should be able to do. Tho change is going to 
enable us to do a groat deal more in tho now Commonwealth 
countries such as Ghana and Malaya ... All wo arc doing is 
recognizing reality. Our old name was holding up our development 
in the new Commonwealth territories. Wo Just would not have 
mado any headway— particularly with younger people/’ 

Lord de la Warr also pointed out that tho former chairman of 
the Socioty (Sir Charles Ponsonby) had travelled extensively 
throughout the Commonwealth in 1957 and had found overwhelming 
evidence that tho word u Umpire ” was holding up tho work of tho 
Society, and a strong demand for Its replacement. 

Of the 29,000 members of the Society, some 22,000 are 
overseas. There were 8,000 replies to a circular letter seeking 
opinions on the change Of title, the ratio In favour being 
12 to one. In addition, many overseas branches— including 
most of the Australian branches— had passed resolutions 
favouring the change of name. (Times - Dally Telegraph) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM.— The H-Bomb Controversy. 
- House of Commons Questions on Nuclear Bomber 
Flights over Britain. - Statements by Mr. Macmillan and 
Mr. Butler. - Nuclear Disarmament Campaign. - The 
Aldcrmaston March. « Mr. Macmillan’s Reply to 
Scientists’ Petition. - University Referenda. 

During recent months the Prime Minister was closely 
questioned by a number of Opposition M.P.s on the subject 
of flights over Britain by 11-bomber patrols of the K.A.F. and 
the U.S. Air Force, Particular attention was drawn to the 
danger of radioactivity in the event of the crash of an aircraft 
carrying a nuclear weapon, and to the risks involved in flights 
over Britain by aircraft carrying such weapons. Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. Butler gave assurances on ttiese and a number of 
related matters in reply to numerous questions in the House 
of Commons in December 1957' and February and March 1958. 


House of Commons Questions. - Government Statements. 

In reply to questions on Dee. 8, 1957, by Mr. lloy Mason 
and other Labour M.P.s, Mr. Macmillan said that it was 
“ clearly necessary for all forces, whether American or British, 
to operate with their weapons on board ; it is the only way 
they can learn to handle them.” He emphasized, however : 
(1) that the weapons were not armed ; (2) that the process of 
arming them was 44 quite an operation ” ; and (8) that U.S. 
bombers based in Britain could not be used for military 
operations except with the agreement of the British Govern- 
ment. Mr. Macmillan added that 44 all these cases are covered 
by the Cburcbill- Attlee understandings.” 

Further questions were asked on Dec. 12 by Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Mr. Shinwell, Mrs. Barbara Castle, and other 
Labour members. 

Mi*. Henderson asked tho Prime Minister 44 wliat change in the 
international situation led to the decision by 11. M. Government, 
in conjunction with the U.S. Government, to place tho U.S, and 
B.A.F. bomber squadrons in tho United Kingdom in a state of 
readiness as from Cot, 1 ” ; while Mr. Shinwell asked what repre- 
sentations had boon received from the U.S, Government 44 suggesting 
that tho It.A.F. be placed in a state of readiness in conjunction 
with tho U.S. bomber force.” 


Mr. Macmillan replied : 44 The state ot readiness of our air forces 
ami those of the United States are matters for our respective 
Governments, though naturally there is close co-operation between 
Us. No representations have been received in respect of tho readiness 
of our air forces, and XI.M. Govornnmont have made none to the 
U.S, Government. Naturally it is the aim to continue to Improve 
the state of readiness. The present state of readiness is a manifesta- 
tion of that aim, and Is not connected with any change In the inter- 
national situation.” 

Mrs. Cattle asked tho Prime Minister to what extont U.S. aircraft 
carrying hydrogen bombs on patrol In Britain wore also carrying 
the apparatus which would enable tho bombs to be armed in flight. 


Mr* Macmillan replied : 44 U.S. aircraft carrying nuclear weapons 
also carry the apparatus for arming them. 3 have the assurance of 
the U.S. Government that tho pilots have specific Instructions not 
to arm weapons until they are directly ordered to do so in order to 
carry out an operation of war, and that in that event tho arming 
would not toko place until tho latest moment necessary for the 
execution of the operation. X must repeat that such an order could 
bo given only after agreement between the two Governments.” 

Mrs. Castle * 44 Does not that answer reveal that tho Prime 
Minister gave a misleading impression to the House ton Doe. 81 
when he said there was not really any danger in patrol and training 
flights because these bombs were not armed ? Did he not give the 
impression that tho arming of these bombs was a long and difficult 
process 1 Is It not now clear that those bombs can bo armed in 
flight in a matter of minutes by remote control from tho crew cabin '! 
Docs not tills moan that the bombs are armablo within a few minutes 
during patrol flight 1 ” 

Mr. Macmillan : 44 X do not think X gave any wrong impression 
to the House ... X tried to describe the operation by saying that 
these bombs were in existence but were not fused, thinking of the 
experience we had with minor weapons which wore kept in a certain 
position until fuses wero put into them. This is exactly the same, 
except that the fuse is a much more complicated and elaborate 
instrument than the older fuses of which I was thinking. I tried to 
give, and did give, an exact description to the House.’* 

Mr. Butler, Home Secretary and Lord Privy Seal, made the 
following statement to the House on Feb. 4, 1958, on the 
carrying of nuclear bombs in British and XJ.S. aircraft : 

14 It is necessary for the maintenance of the deterrent that aircraft 
of the R.A.F. and U.B.A.F. should from time to time oar ry nuclear 
weapons over the United Kingdom. Such flights take place infre- 
quently and dummy bombs are used whenever possible. When 
real bombs are carried it la only on special operational exorcises and 
on training exercises which involve moving aircraft from one air- 
field to another with their weapons, 

♦* Bombs carried on euoh flights are never ready lor tatonteneons 
nse. AS the Prime Minister explained, on Deo. 12, aircraft carrying 
nuclear weapons also carry the apparatus for arming them. The 


process of arming would require an elaborate technical procedure 
by the crew of the aircraft, and in no circumstances could bombs 
he armed by accident. 

44 As regards danger from a crash of an aircraft carrying a nuclear 
weapon, the risk from radiation, if any, would be small. Contamina- 
tion of the ground, if it existed at all, would be limited to tho imme- 
diate vicinity of the orash and could ho dealt with in due course by 
special military teams. 

44 For those reasons it has not hitherto been considered necessary 
to acid any special instructions relating to aircraft carrying nuclear 
weapons to the standard instructions issued to local services, such 
as the police and fire brigades, on action to be taken in relation to 
crashed aircraft. These standard instructions are kept continually 
under reviow and will be added to and amended if necessary. 

44 As regards U.S. aircraft operating from bases in this country, 
the position is that in accordance with the understanding reached by 
Lord Attlee and confirmed afterwards by Sir Winston Churchill, 
tho opoiatioiial use of those bases in an emergency would bo a matter 
for joint decision by H.M. Government and tho U S. Government. 

It would not be in tho interests of this country for me to disclose 
details of operational procoduro.” 

On March 18 the Prime Minister answered 14 questions from 
Labour M.P.s, as well as a number of supplementaries, arising 
out of the incident in South Carolina m which a nuclear bomb 
was dropped from a XJ.S. aircraft [see 10X80 C]. 

Mr. Macmillan said : 44 The cause of tho recent accident in tho 
United States was quickly known, Consequently, the U.S. authori- 
ties were able to inform us almost immediately of the now arrange- 
ments which should provont any repetition. These now arrangements 
aro known to all concerned. As regards the result of the accident, 
preliminary reports appear to confirm, tho statements which tho 
Minister of Defence, the Lord Privy Soal, and X have made about 
tho possible damage from an accident of this sort. With regard to 
tho carriage of nuclear weapons by aircraft using U.K. bases, the 
position Is as stated by tho Lord Privy Seal on Fob. 4. Nuclear 
weapons aro only carried on special operational exorcises, or on 
training exercises in which it is necessary to transport the weapons 
with their aircraft from ono alrfiold to anotlxor. Bombs carried In 
those exorcises aro never ready for instantaneous use. Tho process 
of aiming the bombs requires an elaborate procedure by the crew 
of tho aircraft, and tho bombs cannot bo made ready for use 
accidentally.” 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. - Appeal for 
Suspension of Nuclear Tests. - The Aldcrmaston March. 

In addition to tho Labour Party-T.U.C. decision to launch 
a national campaign for disarmament and the immediate 
suspension of nuclear tests [sec 16151 A], similar campaigns 
were announced during the first few months of 1958 by a 
number of unofficial organizations of varying size and impor- 
tance. The largest of these organizations was launched in 
February under the name of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, with Bari (Bertrand) Russell as its president 
and Canon L. J. Collins (of St, Paul’s Cathedral) as chairman 
of its executive committee. Disclaiming any political ties, 
the organization was launched “ to demand a British initiative 
to reduce the nuclear peril and to stop the armaments race, 
if need be by unilateral action by Great Britain.” 

Tho other members of tho executive committee Included Mr. 
Michael Foot, editor of Tribune and former Labour M.F. ; Mr. Ritchie 
Colder, tho scientific journalist ; Mr. J. B. Priestley, the novelist 
and playwright ; Mr. .Tames Cameron, of tho N ews Chronicle ; 
Mr. Howard Davies, treasurer of tho United Nations Association ; 
Mr. Kingsley Martin, editor of the Ne to Statesman ; and Lord Simon 
of Wythenshawe. _ , 

During the first week of April the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament organized a 50-mile protest march from London 
to the Atomic Weapons Research Establishment at Alder- 
maston, Berkshire. About 4,000 marchers— many of them 
students and young people— left Trafalgar Square on April 4 
after hearing speeches by Canon Collins and other leaders of 
the movement ; although many of the marchers dropped out 
en route , over 5,000 people were present when the march 
ended at Aldermaston on April 7. After a number of speeches 
outside the A.B.R.R., the marchers dispersed after adopting a 
resolution (by show of hands) to be sent to 10, Downing Street, 
and to the American and Soviet Embassies. Apart from some 
scuffles at Aldermaston, the march was uneventful and 
was completed without incident. The marchers included 
Mr. Frank AUaun, Labour M.P. for Salford East, and Dr. 
Donald Soper, the Methodist leader, while the speakers at 
Aldermaston included Pastor Martin Niembller, president of 
the Evangelical Church in Hesse and a leading figure m the 
West German 44 anti-nuclear ” campaign. 

At the beginning of May the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment sent an appeal to the Prime Minister, signed by several 
bishops and heads of universities and colleges, calling upon 
the Government to suspend further tests of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons and not to support proposals for the supply 
of atomic weapons to Western Germany. 
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Tho 71 signatories included the Bishops of Birmingham and 
Llandafl!, the Moderator of the Church of Scotland (Dr. Maolood), 
the Vico-Chancollor of Glasgow University (Sir Hector Hotherlngt on), 
the Principal of St. David’s Collogo, Lampeter (Canon J. R. Lloyd 
Thomas), the Principal of University College, Bangor (Sir JWmrys 
Evans), Lord Boyd-Orr, Sir Compton Mackenzie, Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft, and Mr. Denis Matthews, the pianist. 

Prime Minister’s Reply to Petition by Scientists. 


The text was published on May 2 of the Prime Minister’s 
reply to a petition by 618 British scientists, including 69 
Fellows of the Royal Society, urging that “ an international 
agreement to stop the testing of nuclear bombs he made now.” 
Tlie petition was forwarded to Mr. Macmillan by Earl Russell, 
who said in a covering letter that he personally felt it 44 intoler- 
able that Britain should continue its present series of tests 
despite the suspension by the Soviet Government ” ; Lord 
Russell added that “ a unique opportunity now exists to 
reduce the nuclear peril which confronts us all.” 

Among Fellows of the Royal Society signing the petition wore 
Lord Boyd-Orr, Sir Charles Darwin, Sir Alfred Egerton, Sir James 
Gray, Sir Julian Huxley, Sir Joseph Hutchinson, Sir Ben Look- 
speiser, and Professors Max Bom, J. D. Bernal, J. B. S. Haldane, 
Lancelot Hogbon, and C. F. Powell, in addition to Earl Russell. 

Mr. Macmillan replied to Earl Russell as follows : 

“ I note that there is a significant difference between the tortus of 
the petition which the scientists signed and those of the covering 
letter which accompanied it. Tho petition calls for an international 
agreement to stop the testing of nuclear bombs now. You, in your 
covering letter, ask for an immediate end to tho present series of 
British nuclear tests. 

“I, no less than the signatories to the petition, have a deep 
concern for the welfare of all human beings. Tho whole British 
people share that concern . . . which is not confined to those who 
participate in demonstrations or sign petitions to urge the ending of 
our tests now. It is this very concern which loads me and my 
colleagues to doubt the wisdom at tho present time of the suspension 
of British tests, and to fear that such a step now would increase und 
not lesson the danger of war, with tho wliolesalo slaughter that 
modem war would moan. 

“ The position of H.M. Government, which has boon frequently 
explained in the House of Commons and elsewhere, is that unilateral 
declarations of intontion to suspond tools are in themselves of little 
value, and that the suspension of tosts should not bo considered in 
isolation from other aspects of disarmament. 

* 4 What is needed in this field, as in other disarmament matters* 
is an international agreement including adequate measures of inspec- 
tion and control. H.M. Government hope that it will bo possible 
to reach a disarmament agreement, which would include the suspen- 
sion of nucloar tests, or at least to make progress toward such an 
agreement, at a mooting of Heads of Governments. H.M. Govern- 
ment wish to see such a meeting take place in conditions which offer 
a chance of success. For that reason they are at the moment, in 
concert with their allies, conducting negotiations with tho Soviet 
Union with a view to arranging a meeting of Heads of Governments. 

“ I cannot accept that it is the view of a largo majority of tho 
British poople that the present series of British tests should be 
suspended. I know of no scientific evidence for tho assertion to this 
effeot in your lottor. On the contrary, I behove that the people of 
this country recognize that. In the absence of a disarmament agree- 
ment, it is essential to roly upon the nuclear deterrent in order to 
prevent aggression ... I believe also that the British people would 
not consider that they were taking a moral stand, or contributing 
to a genuine solution of these problems, if this country were simply 
to abandon its contribution to the nuclear deterrent and leave to the 
United States tho solo burden of protecting the free world against 
possible aggression ... 

** R must never be forgotten that the whole purpose of our policy 
is to save countless millions from death and suffering. This must 
be balanced against possible future hazards associated with nuolear 
tests ...” 


A petition signed by 204 professors, readers, lecturers, and 
research workers at London University had previously been 
sent to the Prime Minister by Professor D. V. Glass, Professor 
of Sociology in the University. It called for international 
negotiations on disarmament and asked that, pending such 
negotiations, the British Government (1) should suspend 
patrol Bights of aircraft equipped with nuclear weapons, (2) 
should make no further tests of H-bombs, and (3) should not 
establish missile bases on British territory. The text of letters 
exchanged between Mr. Macmillan and Professor Glass on this 
matter was released on March 28. 


University Referenda on Nuclear Disarmament. 

A referendum on nuclear disarmament, in which all Oxfor< 
undergraduates were^asked to reply to seven questions, wa 
orgamzed at Oxford University in the first fortnight of Marcl 
by the University Committee of the Campaign for Nuclea 
Disamiament. The questions, and the replies received, wen 


(1) Does Britain's possession of the H-bomb decrease the risk of 
total war ? 

Yes, 37 per cent; No, 47 per cent; Doubtful, 12 per emit ; No 
response, 4 per oont. 

(2) Does the argument that Britain's possession of the hydrogen bomb 
gives her greater influence, in negotiations provide a sufficient reason 
for indefinite retention of the bomb 7 

Yes, 32 per cent; No, 55 per cent; Doubtful, 7 pm* emit; No 
response, 6 per cent. 

(3) Should Britain press for agreement on nuclear disarmament without 
necessarily linking it with an agreement on general disarmament 7 

Yes, 47 per cent; No, 42 per emit; Doubtful, 7 per emit,; No 
response, 5 per coni. 

(4) Should Britain stop testing bombs (a) uncondUimutlly ; (it) until 
new attempts have been made to reach agreement with the Soviet U nion l 

(a) Y os, 40 per cent; (6) Yes, (50 per emit; No, 3i per emit; 
Doubtful, 5 per cent , No response, 4 per oont. 

(5) Should Britain stop the establishment of missile bases on her 
territory (a) unconditionally ; (b) until new attempts have been made to 
reach agreement with the Soviet Union '7 

(a) Yes, 31 per emit; ( b ) Yes, 49 per omit; No, 10 per emit; 
Doubtful, 0 per cent ; No response, 4 per oont. 

(0) Should Britain suspend patrol /fights of aircraft carrying nuclear 
weapons over her territory even at the risk of straining the Anglo * 
American alliance l 

Yes, 38 per cent ; No, 50 per cent ; Doubtful, 8 per emit ; No 
response, 4 per cent. 

(7) Should Britain do everything within her power* including , if 
need be , renunciation of her own nuclear arms , to stop any further 
countries acquiring or developing nuclear weapons t 

Yes, 53 per cent ; No, 29 per oont; Doubtful, 10 per cent; No 
response, 7 per cent. 

Of the 8,238 undergraduates in the University (7,043 men 
and 1,190 women), 4,015 replied to the questions asked 
representing 49.8 per cent of the men students unci 55.1 per 
cent of the women students. The 44 anti-bomb ” percentage 
was in general 15 to 20 points higher at the women’s colleges 
than at male colleges. 

Similar undergraduate polls were conducted during March 
at the Universities of London, Glasgow, Liverpool and 
Nottingham, (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep* *6*5* A.) 

A. SWITZERLAND. — Federal Franchise for Women. 

The Swiss National Council (the Lower House of Parliament) 
adopted on March 20, by 95 votes to 87, a Government proposal 
to amend the Federal Constitution so as to give women the right 
(i) to vote in Federal elections ; (ii) to be elected as members 
of the National Council and the Federal Council (the Govern- 
ment), and (hi) to be appointed judges of the Supreme Federal 
Court. 

The decisive amendment was to Article 74* of the Federal 
Constitution, the revised version of which, however, makes if 
clear that women’s franchise in cantonal and municipal 
affairs would be a matter for each Canton to decide. [This also 
affects the eligibility of women to sit in Urn Council of States 
(the Upper House of the Federal Parliament), since the mem- 
bers of that House are elected by the Cantons according to 
cantonal law.J Because of the resulting increase in the Federal 
electorate, the Government’s proposal also provided that the 
minimum of signatures for demanding a referendum should 
be increased from 80,000 to 60,000, and for a legislative initia- 
tive from 50,000 to 100,000 ; this change was approved by 
the National Council. 

The Council of States had previously endorsed the Govern- 
ment’s proposals on Oct. 2, 1957, by 19 votes to 14, but in 
view of small textual amendments made by the National 
Council the Bill had to he referred back to the Council of 
States for its consent. When this is given, the proposed 
revision of the Constitution will be subject to a referendum 
in which the electorate will be asked to reply to the question ; 
44 Do you agree that women should possess the franchise in 
Federal matters ? ” 

In its message of Feb, 28, 1957, proposing the granting of 
the franchise to women, the Federal Council had pointed out 
that, apart from Liechtenstein, Switzerland was the only 
country in Europe in which women were not yet enjoying full 
political rights. Several proposals had been made in recent 
years to extend the cantonal franchise to women in the Cantons 
of Geneva, Basle, and ZUrieh, but all had been rejected by the 
male electorate, The first change in this attitude occurred 
°? tj , l{)57 > wllen a Proposal to give women in the Canton 

of Basle City the right to vote in municipal elections was 
approved in a referendum by a three-to-two majority, though 
only 35 per cent of the electorate took part ; this change, 
however, has not yet been implemented because of the need 
to revise the cantonal legislation on muniotpaUth* and, there- 
after, to obtain in each municipality the consent of its voters 
m a re ferendum,™ -{Neue Zureher Zeltung) 
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A. CEYLON. — The Language Controversy. - 
Federal Party’s Campaign against Use of Sinhalese 
Symbol on Buses. - Abrogation of Agreement between 
Government and Federal Party. - Civil Disobedience 
Campaign by Federalists. 

Following a period of renewed tension between the Sinhalese 
and Tamil communities in Ceylon, the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Bandaranaike) announced on April 9 that the Government 
would not proceed with the implementation of the agreement 
on the official language question which it had concluded with 
the Federal Party on July 26, 1957. Developments leading 
up to this decision are described below. 

Considerable opposition to the agreement had been expressed 
by the United National Party and by Sinhalese communal 
and Buddhist organizations during the second half of 1957. 

On Sopt. 7 Mrs. Rajaratna, who put forward the demand for the 
abrogation of tho agreement, was returned in a by-election in the 
predominantly {Sinhalese constituency of Wcltmada, receiving 80 per 
cent of the votes. A oeromony to invoke the intervention of the 
gods to prevent division of tho country, at which tho agreement was 
denounced as a throat to religion and tho nation, was hold on Oct. 8 
at tho Temple of tho Tooth in Kandy, one of the most sacred 
Buddhist shrines ; during tho ceremony fighting broke out outside 
tho temple, and tho police had to use batons to disperse tho crowds. 
Opponents of the agreement had planned a Colombo -to -Kandy 
march to attend tho ceremony* but tho projected march (organized 
by Mr. Jayowardone, vice-president of tho United National Party) 
was turned back by tho police ou Oct. 4 to prevent a possible breach 
of tho peace. Throats by Sinhalese organizations to launch a civil 
disobedience campaign if tho agreement were not repudiated by 
Oct. 1 failed to materialize, however, and for some months there- 
after tho situation remained peaceful. 


Discussions on the implementation of the agreement mean- 
while continued between the Government and the Federalist 
leaders. Progress was delayed by the Federalists’ insistence 
that the two Bills involved— the Tamil Language Bill and 
the Regional Councils Bill should be ready at the same 
time, and that the latter should include a detailed statement 
of the Councils’ powers tris-b-vis the Central Government. 

Tho agreement had provided that tho Northern Province should 
form one regional area, and the Kastcm Province two or more ; 
that regions should bo permitted to collaborate, amalgamate, or 
divide themselves ; that regional councillors should bo directly 
elected; that the Councils should have powers over specified 
subjects, including agriculture, co-operatives, lauds and coloniza- 
tion, education, health, industries, fisheries, housing, social services, 
electricity, water fiohomos, and roads ; that they should ho empowered 
to decide to whom lands should he allotted and who should bo 
employed under colonization schemes ; and that they should receive 
block grants from the Government and should have powers of taxa- 
tion and borrowing. 


The situation suddenly deteriorated at the end of March 
1958, when the Federal Party organized a campaign in the 
Tamil-speaking Northern and Eastern Provinces against the 
use of the Sinhalese symbol “ Sri ” on the number-plates of 
Government-Owned buses. Their supporters took to daubing 
tar on this symbol, whilst Sinhaiese-speakcrs retaliated by 
defacing Tamil letters on road signs and shop windows. On 
April 2 Tamil demonstrators stoned the police station at 
Bogawantalawa (90 miles from Colombo), whereupon the 
police opened lire, killing two plantation workers of Indian 
origin. Their funeral was attended by nearly 80,000 plantation 
workers and led to a hartal (general stoppage of work) in the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces on April 5. Two days earlier 
two Sinhalese had been fatally stabbed and many people 
injured in a clash between Tamil and Sinhalese demonstrators 
near Uatnapura, 60 miles east of Colombo. 

Speaking in the House of Representatives on April 8, Mr, 
Bandaranaike said that during discussions with tho Federalist 
loaders In March ho had reached an understanding with them about 
the Tamil Language and Regional Councils Bills, which were being 
delayed only by the preparation of the schedule to the latter on the 
division of powers between tho Councils and the Govornmont. 
During the discussions, however, the Federalist leaders had said 
nothing about tho use of tho 44 Sri '* symbol In Tamil districts. The 
Transport Board had sent new buses to these districts because 
complaints had been received that most of those plying on the 
northern routes were old ones, and nothing had happened until 
trouble was deliberately created. During the 
in 1957 against the use of the 44 Sri” symbol [sec 15643 A] the 
Sinhalese had not retaliated in any way, but the new campaign 
had proved to be 44 the last straw*’ ; moreover, the situation had 
been taken advantage of by 44 certain elements who ^ways 
on such occasions/' After paying tribute to the attitude of the 
Indian community, and particularly of Mr. Aziz (president of tho 
Democratic Workers’ Congress), who had refused to support the 
44 anti-Sri campaign,” Mr. Bandaranaike said that the Government 
would not allow what had happened to stand in tho way of Just 
action towards the minorities, although the position had been made 
much, more difficult and embarrassing. 


Before the Cabinet met on April 9 to discuss the situation, 
a large number of Buddhist monks demonstrated near the 
Prime Minister’s residence and presented to Mr. Bandaranaike 
demands for the abrogation of the Government’s agreement 
with the Federalists, the implementation of the Official 
Language Act, the banning of the Federal Party, and the 
repatriation of stateless Indian labourers. Later the same day 
Mr. Bandaranaike announced in a broadcast that the Govern- 
ment had decided not to proceed with the implementation 
of the agreement. 

Mr. Bandaranaike stated that the Cabinet had decided that tho 
44 Sri ” symbol which had been defaced on certain buses should be 
restored, and that legal action should be takon against anyone who 
tampered with this symbol or committed similar illegal acts in any 
part of Ceylon. After declaring that the Federalists’ action had 
44 created a now situation,” ho continued : 44 While assuring the 
Tamil people that tho Govornmont will do what it always intended 
to do in justice to them, I must say that this recent action on the 
part of tho Federal Party lias not made it possible to proceed with 
tho implementation of the agreement as contemplated, in view of 
tho fooling created in the country by the Federal Party’s action. 
Further consideration of tho problem has now become necessary.” 
Tho Prime Minister concluded by appealing to all Ceylonese to help 
in removing tho tension in tho country, and not to be misled by 
44 mischievous or misguided elements/* 

Support for the Government’s action was expressed by 
Mr. Dudley Senanayake, leader of the (Opposition) United 
National Parly. 

The Federal Party issued a statement on April 10 calling 
upon all Tamil-speaking people to embark on a non-violent 
civil disobedience movement of such magnitude as to make 
the prisons inadequate to accommodate them, in order to 
secure an honourable place in the community for themselves 
and their language. The statement accused the Government 
of surrendering to pressure from the Buddhist monks and 
failing to prevent or control Sinhalese hooliganism ; it 
declared that the only alternatives before the Tamils were 
“ to fight back for sheer survival or to be for ever content to 
remain a subject race.” 

About 100 Tamils, including Mr. Chclvanayakam (the 
Federal Party leader), seven other M.P.s, a Senator, and the 
wives of two M.P.s, were arrested on April 10-14 for defacing 
the number-plates of buses, but were subsequently released 
on bail. Federal Party spokesmen said that they also planned 
to court arrest by refusing to pay taxes and by travelling on 
Government buses without tickets, and that when arrested 
they would refuse to pay fines and insist on going to prison. 
The campaign, however, was not supported by the Democratic 
Workers’ Congress or the Ceylon Workers’ Congress, which 
together represent about 1,000,000 Tamil-speaking Indian 
estate workers.— (Ceylon Government Information Depart- 
ment - Times - Manchester Guardian - The Hindu, Madras) 

(Prev. rep. 15734 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Motor Industry. - Pro- 
duction and Exports in 1957 and First Quarter of 1958. 


Figures published by the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders on Jan. 21, 1958 showed that the British motor 
industry produced 1,150,964 vehicles in 1957, compared with 
1,006,208 in 1956. The 1957 output comprised 800,842 private 
cars and 290,122 commercial vehicles, as compared with 707,594 
private cars and 298,609 commercial vehicles in 1956. 

Exports of motor vehicles and agricultural tractors in 1957 
totalled 064,520 valued at £824,281 ,670, compared with 555,986 
valued at £250,947,888 in 1950. The 1957 total comprised 
462,272 cars (a record), 128,288 commercial vehicles, and 


114,965 tractors. 

The largest oversea market for private oars was again the United 
States, which took 94,867 valued at £39,588,284, followed by 
Australia (49,056), South Africa (42,001, nearly twice as many as in 
1956), New Zealand (32,900), Canada (28,872), Sweden (20,269) and 
Belgium (17,611). The largest number of commercial vehicles 
(15,908) went to Australia, followed by South Africa (13,171), New 
Zealand (8,060), and British West Africa (7,162). Australia also 
headed the list for agricultural tractors, with 20,302, followed by 
South Africa (9,647) and Now Zealand (9,117), 

The Society announced on April 24 that about 805,000 
motor vehicles were produced in trie first quarter of 1958, the 
output of cars in March (109,000) having exceeded the 100,000 
mark for the first time in any month. Over 182,000 cars and 
nearly 86,000 commercial vehicles were exported, the total 
value of exports of cars, commercial vehicles, agricultural 
tractors, and spares being approximately £129,000,000. 
(Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders - Times) 
v (Prev. rep* 155*5 A) 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY - SOYIET UNION. — 
Signing of Trade, Shipping, and Consular Agreements. - 
Arrangements for Mutual Repatriation of Nationals. 

Following negotiations which had extended over nearly 
nine months, and which were repeatedly suspended, agree- 
ments on trade, shipping, and consular relations were initialled 
in Moscow on April 8 between the German Federal Republic 
and the Soviet Union. Informal arrangements were also 
concluded on the repatriation of certain groups of German 
nationals in the U.S.S.R. and of Soviet nationals in Western 
Germany. 

Talks between a German delegation led by Dr. Rudolf Ijahr and a 
Soviet delegation headed by M. Semoonov (a Deputy Foreign 
Minister, and formerly High Commissioner in Eastern Germany) 
had opened in Moscow on July 23, 1057, following lengthy Note 
exchangee in which the Gorman Federal Government insisted that 
the question of repatriation of Gorman nationals from the Soviet 
Union should bo included on tho agenda of the talks— a proposal 
which the Soviet Government rejected [see pago 15631]. In a Note 
of July 6, however, the Soviot Government said that while tho 
number of German nationals still in the Soviet Union was 44 quite 
insignificant,” and while the repatriation question would bo bettor 
left to the Red Cross organizations of tho two countries, this 44 does 
not exclude the possibility that somo practical questions might 
arise . , . with regard to tho carrying-out of moasuros for tho repatria- 
tion of individual Gorman citizens from the Soviot Union or of the 
return of displaced Soviot nationals from tho Federal Republic, 
and these questions could be the object of specific discussion during 
tho forthcoming talks.” This statement was regarded by tho Federal 
Government as implying that tho U.S.S.R. would no longer insist 
on the exclusion of tho repatriation question from tho agenda. 

Nevertheless, when the talks opened on July 23 the Soviet delega- 
tion refused to discuss repatriation, and tho discussions wore sus- 
pended on July 31 after tho West; German Government had recalled 
Dr. Lahr for consultations. Following an exchange of Notes between 
M. Gromyko and Dr. von Brentano (tho two Foreign Ministers) tho 
talks were resumed on Aug. 14, but in view of continued Soviot 
insistence on excluding the subjoot of repatriation Dr. Lahr was 
again recalled to Bonn on Aug, 36. Tho talks wero again resumed 
on Aug. 26, but a further breakdown occurred when M. Somoonov, 
in a lettor to Dr. Lahr published on Sept. 3, stated that tho Soviot 
Union was prepared to discuss a trade and consular agreement but 
maintained her original assertion that no repatriation problem 
existed. M. Somoonov added that if Wostorn Germany insisted on 
Its proposal to suspend tho talks on trade and consular questions 
because of tho Soviot attitude on the repatriation question, the 
Federal Government 44 would have to hear full responsibility for 
the breakdown of the talks and the attendant consequences.” 

After a prolonged deadlock, which coincided with the Federal 
elections In Western Germany, the talks were resumed on Nov. 14, 
1957, and from then onwards continued without interruption. 

The agreements initialled on April 8, 1058, comprised (a) a 
three-year trade and payments agreement ; (b) a protocol on 
trade exchanges in 1958 ; (c) a general agreement on commerce 
and navigation ; (d) a consular convention ; (e) an agreement 
on repatriation. In addition, the two delegations made verbal 
declarations giving further details of the repatriation arrange- 
ments, but it was stated in Bonn that it had been agreed that 
these declarations would not be published in the Soviet Union. 

The joint communique gave the following details of the 
various agreements : 

Long-term Trade and Payments Agreement. This was concluded 
for the three-year period 1958-60, and laid down lists of goods for 
Soviet-West German trade exchanges, as well as tho procedure for 
trade and payments between tho two countries. Aimed at making 
the commercial relations between tho two countries 44 more stable 
and lasting,” it provided for a considerable annual expansion of 
mutual trade, which by 1960 would amount to some 1,200,000,000 
roubles, or about 1,260,000,000 Deutsohomarks— approximately 
double the 1957 figure. The total volume of deliveries agreed for 
the period 1958-60 would amount to 8,000,000,000 roubles, or about 
3,150,000,000 DM. The lists of goods would be specified and extended 
each year by supplementary agreements between tho two countries, 
and it was therefore expected that total trade exchanges would 
exceed the above-mentioned amounts within the three years. 

The lists of goods annexed to the agreement provided that tho 
Soviet foreign trade organizations in the German Foderal Ropublio 
would place large orders for various kinds of machinery and equip- 
ment tor supply to the U.S.S.R. within tho three-year period. Those 
orders would include equipment for the mining and steel industries, 
heavy forges, automation machinery, heavy machine-tools for the 
metallurgical industries, equipment for chemical industries (in 
particular for the manufacture of artificial fibres), equipment for 
whaling ships and floating factories, cables, chemical products, 
certain steel products, and other goods, iacluding certain consumer 
goods. In return, the Soviet Union would supply Western Germany 
with timber, oellulose, oil and til products, wheat, coal, asbestos, 
manganese and chrome ores, machinery and equipment, cotton, 
^^^^thbaoeo, certain chemical products, and a number of 

Trade Protocol for 1958. This laid down the exact lists of com- 
mercial exchangee lor the current year. 


Agreement on General Questions of Commerce and Navigation. 
This provided for most-favourod-nation treatment in Customs and 
other matters connected with tho export and import of merchandise. 
It also regulated shipping questions, and provided for tho sotting-np of 
a Soviet trade representation in Western Germany, defining its 
legal stat.us. 

Consular Convention. This placed consular relations between 
the two countries on a treaty basis, ensuring the effective protection 
of nationals of both countries, as well as of their trade and shipping 
interests. It was stated that its practical effect would be confined 
at present to tho consular departments of the Federal Gorman 
Embassy in Moscow and the Hoviot Fmbassy in Bonn, but it would 
form tho basis of the activities of any consulates which might be 
set up In future. 

Repatriation. The communique said ; 41 During the talks on 

questions relating to the reciprocal repatriation of nationals of the 
two countries, it was agreed that tho Soviet authorities would give 
favourable consideration to applications by individual Gorman 
nationals for exit permits from the U.H.H.K. to the German Federal 
Republic. Conversely, the (human Federal authorities would give 
tho same treatment to applications from Ho v let nationals now in 
the Federal Republic and wishing to leave for the Hoviot Union. 
Both sides declared . . . that they supported the principle of reuniting 
families separated by the .Second World War, and agreed that they 
would act in accordance with their respective legislation. They also 
agreed that co-operation between tho two Rod Cross societies would 
bo continued.” 

The verbs! Hoviot declaration on the repatriation question said 
that. In addition to tho ammgemonts mentioned in tho communique 
tho Hoviot authorities would examine and decide 44 in a positive way ” 
the 44 practical questions arising in connexion with applications of 
those Gorman nationals who possessed German nat ionality on June 21, 
1941 [the date of tho Nazi invasion of tho Hoviot Union], were still 
In tho Hoviot Union, and wished to leave for tho German Federal 
Republic with their wives and children.” The sole 44 decisive 
criterion” Cor these people would be their possession of German 
nationality at the above date. 

It was stated that this arrangement would not cover (n) persons 
of non-German ethnic origin who had settled in the Memo! area after 
1918; (b) persons who, coming from Eastern European countries, 
had settled in the Connor Reich between 1939 and 1941 but were now 
Hoviot nationals. [These persons— the so -called 4 4 treaty settlers” 
of Gorman descent- -wore collected between 1939 and 1941 from the 
Baltic States, Bessarabia, Volhynia, and other parte of what Is now 
tlvo Soviet Union, brought to Germany and Gorman-occupied Poland 
under tho Molotov-1 Ubbonfcrop pact, and given German nationality 
in addition to Russian. 1 Nevertheless, Individual applications from 
persons belonging to those groups would bo 44 sympathetically ” 
considered by the Soviet authorities if the persons concerned had 
families or near relatives in tho Federal Republic, or if they and their 
families were ethnic Germans. In the case of mixed marriages, the 
decision would be taken by tho Soviet authorities 44 in accordance 
with concrete circumstances, taking Into account tho interests of the 
family and of individual family members.” 

The above arrangements, however, would not apply to persons 
against whom criminal proceedings were pending In the Hoviot 
Union or who wore serving a sentence imposed by a Hoviot court. 
Tho Soviet authorities expected that the repatriation measures 
arising from the above arrangements would be completed by the end 
of 1959. 

It was added (a) that the Soviet delegation had 44 taken note 44 of 
the statement made by the German delegation that the German 
Federal Republic was likewise willing to examine 44 in a positive 
manner ” the practical questions arising from applications by Hoviot 
nationals In Western Germany wishing to be repatriated to the Hoviot 
Union ; and (b) that this arrangement would apply to all Soviet 
nationals who were at present in Western Germany owing to the war, 
as well as to their spouses and children. 

The Soviet declaration reiterated that both sides would try to 
reunite families separated by the war; would act In accordance 
with their legislation; and had agreed to continued co-operation 
between tho Soviot and West German Red Cross societies. 

The verbal German counter-declaration took note of the Soviet 
statement and confirmed the willingness of tho German Federal 
Republic to accede to applications by Soviet nationals wishing to 
leave Western Germany for the Soviet Union. 

It was stated in Bonn that the repatriation agreement 
would affect first and foremost East Prussians and other 
inhabitants of the former Reich, as well as inhabitants of the 
Memel area before 1918 ; it was estimated that from 80,000 to 
100,000 Germans had been deported to Russia after the Second 
World War from Bast Prussia and the Oder-Neisse territories. 
Of the “ treaty settlers,” whose number was estimated at 
about 200,000, only a minority would benefit from the agree- 
ments ; the so-called u administrative settlers ” who received 
German nationality as a result of the war would not be affected, 
except in very special cases. The Federal Foreign Ministry 
estimated that about 20,000 people might benefit from the 
agreement, although the figure would depend, firstly, on how 
many applied for repatriation, and secondly on the attitude 
of the Soviet officials. 
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M. Mikoyan’s Visit to Western Germany. - Signing of 
Trade and Consular Agreements. 

M. Mikoyun, the First Vice-Chairman of the Soviet Council 
of Ministers, arrived in Bonn on April 25 to sign the Soviet- 
German trade agreements and consular convention at the 
Federal Foreign Ministry. I)r. von Brentano signed for the 
German Federal Republic. During his stay in Bonn (April 
25-2(1) M. Mikoyun had discussions with Dr. Adenauer, Dr. von 
Brentano, Professor Erhard (Federal Minister for Economic 
Affairs), and Dr. Gerstenmuier, president of the Bundestag. 

After visiting Duisburg and the Hanover Trade Fair, where 
he invited senior executives of Krupp’s to send representatives 
to Moscow, M. Mikoyun went to Stuttgart and Frankfurt, 
lie left the latter city on April 28 for an oilicial visit to Eastern 
Germany before returning to Moscow. 

Hl>ou kin# on April 25 at a dinner given in his honour by Dr. von 
Brentano, M. Mikoyun said that the Soviet Union was ready to 
guarantee that if the territory of the Federal Republic wore free of 
unclear and rocket weapons, the Soviet Union would refrain from 
using Huoh weapons against objectives iri Western Germany, even 
in the event of a military eordlict in which the Federal Republic 
participated. He repeated this statement at a press conference on 
April 20 and also expressed the view that the opportunities presented 
by the “ Itapacki Plan " were seriously under-estimated in Western 
Germany, 

A communique issued m Bonn on April 28 stated that 
M. Mikoyun and the German Ministers had re-emphasised 
that tlsey would do all in their power to ensure the implementa- 
tion of the agreements signed in Moscow, and also of the verbal 
agreement on repatriation. U had also been agreed that talks 
would be held later in the year to place cultural, scientific, and 
technical relations between the two countries on a firmer 
footing. Soviet- West German relations m general and the 
present international situation had also been discussed, and both 
sides had emphasised that their respective Governments would 
do their utmost to ensure that existing problems were solved 
in a spirit of mutual understanding and by peaceful means, 
on the basis of non-in lerferenee in each other's internal affairs. 
Earlier Repatriation of German Scientists from U.S.S.R, 
- Soviet-German Red Cross Agreements. 

It was announced in Moscow on Jan, 20, 1058, that the 
Soviet Government had agreed to repatriate 21 German 
scientists, engineers and technicians (including a number of 
rocket exports) who had bom detained in the U.S.S.R. since 
the end of the war and had been working for the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Exit visas were accordingly granted to the 21 scientists 
and their families* and the repatriates -54 persons in all - - 
arrived back in Western Germany on Feb* 12-14, except for 
two who elected to remain in Eastern Germany. 

A spokesman of the ltrst group to return said that most of them 
had boon connected with the \M and V-2 rocket projects during 
the war and had boon taken in 1045-40 to tics Soviet Union, where 
they had worked under contract until 1050. In the latter year they 
had boon ottered repatriation to F astern Germany, and those who 
refused were sent to HuehumJ, on the Black Sea, whore they had 
lived In reasonable comfort. Their main task had been to provide 
the Soviet authorities with German selontlflo and technical know- 
ledge, but neither they nor any of the other detained German 
scientists had worked on the Soviet earth satellite project. 

A Red Cross delegation led by Dr. WeiU (chairman of the 
West. German Red Cross) had visited Moscow in February 
1057 for dismissions with the Soviet Red Cross and especially 
with its chairman, Professor Mitcrev. The discussions dealt 
with the question of extending the family reunion scheme to 
Gormans detained in the Soviet Union, but only limited pro- 
gress was made on lids question, since the Soviet Red Cross 
Intimated that further decisions would be dependent on the 
conclusion of a consular agreement between the Federal 
Republic and the Soviet Union, as had been proposed by 
Marshal Bulganin. During Dr. Weitz’s stay he agreed to a 
Soviet proposal that Soviet citizens living in the Federal 
Republic -numbering nearly 14,000 should be given another 
opportunity to return to Russia if they wished ; Dr. Weitz 
pointed out in this connexion that any Russian living in 
Western Germany, whatever nationality he might now possess, 
was free to return to the Soviet Union. 

Professor Mitcrev and a Soviet Red Cross delegation paid 
u return visit to Munich in May 1957, An agreement was 
signed on May 20 between the Soviet and West German Red 
Cross Societies whereby both sides undertook to press their 
respective authorities bo consider all requests for repatriation 
on purely humanitarian lines, and pledged their mutual 
support in trying to locate missing persons, 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - Soviet Embassy Press 
Dept., London - Times) (Frcv. rep. 15625 A, page 15631) 


A. UNITED NATIONS. — Creation of Economic 
Commission for Africa. 

The U.N. Economic and Social Council, meeting in New 
York, unanimously decided on April 29 to establish an 
Economic Commission for Africa, as recommended at the 
12th session of the U.N. General Assembly [see page 16053, 
second column]. The E.C.A. was the fourth regional economic 
commission to be set up by the United Nations, the others 
being the Economic Commissions for Europe (E.C.E.), for Asia 
and the Far East (KCAFE), and for Latin America (ECLA). 

The following decisions were taken by the Economic and 
Social Council in connexion with the setting-up of the 
Economic Commission for Africa : 

Membership. Tins would ho open to all African mombor-ooun trios 
of the United Nations and all countries administering nou-solf- 
govorning territories in Africa — 1 . 0 . to Belgium, Ethiopia, Franco, 
Ghana, Ttalv, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Portugal, South Africa, Spain, 
Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Republic, and the United Kingdom. 

Associate membership — with the right to participate in discus- 
sions but not to vote™ would bo open to the Nigerian Federation, 
Gambia, Kenya and Zanzibar, Sierra Leone, the Somaliland 
Protectorate, Tanganyika and Uganda. Applications would also 
bo considered from other territories desiring associate membership. 
In addition, tiro U.N. specialized agencies and other intor-govern- 
montal bodies would bo invited to participate in meetings, without 
voting rights. 

Functions and Scope of E.C.A. The functions of the Ifl.O.A. were 
defined as follows in a resolution drawn up by the Sudan In consul- 
tation with tho other independent African nations : “ To initiate 
and participate in measures for facilitating concerted aotion for 
the economic development of Africa, including its social aspects, 
with a view to raising tho level of economic activity and tho levels 
of living in Africa, and for maintaining and strengthening tho 
economic relations of countries and territories in Afrioa, both among 
themselves and with other countries of tho world.” 

It was laid down that the work of the Commission would encompass 
the whole of the African continent, together with Madagascar and 
other African islands. 

Co-operation with Other Regions. Tho Council accepted a Polish 
proposal (by II votes to 2, with 5 abstentions) that tho Economic 
Commission for Africa should establish u appropriate liaison and 
co-operation ” with other regional economic commissions of tho 
United Nations. Tho proposal was supported by Brazil, Oosta Rica, 
Finland, Franco, Greece, Indonesia, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Sudan, tho U.B.S.E., and Yugoslavia, and opposed by Mexico and 
tho United States ; the five abstentions wore Canada, Chile , 
Nationalist China, Pakistan, and tho United Kingdom. 

The Sudanese representative (Mr. Yacoub Osman), as 
spokesman for the eight independent African nations, bad 
previously proposed that membership of the E.C.A. should be 
open to (a) the independent African countries ; (b) countries 
administering non-self-governing territories in Africa ; and 
( 0 ) the Soviet Union and the United States. The U.S. delegate 
(Mr, Christopher Phillips) behoved, however, that the Com- 
mission’s membership should be limited to African countries 
and those administering African territories ; on the other hand, 
the Soviet delegate (Mr. Arkadov) felt that his country’s 
participation would benefit the work of the Commission, and 
also stated that the Soviet Union would have no objection to 
U.S. participation. On a vole (taken on April 29), the Economic 
and Social Council decided against U.S. and Soviet member- 
ship by 12 votes to 5, with Finland abstaining, 

Tho 12 majority votes wore those of Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Nationalist China, Oosta Idea, France, Greece, Mexico, tho Nether- 
lands, .Pakistan, the United Kingdom, and the U.8.A . ; the /ive 
countries supporting Boviot and U.S. membership were Indonesia, 
Poland, Sudan, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

Five African nations— Ethiopia, Ghana, Morocco, the 
Sudan, and the United Arab Republic— offered sites for the 
Commission’s headquarters. Addis Ababa (the capital of 
Ethiopia) was chosen on a secret ballot, receiving 11 votes 
against three for Tangier, two for Cairo, and one each for 
Accra and Khartoum. — (U.N. Information Centre, London) 

B. ANTARCTICA. — Joint Australian-Axnerican 
Co-operation in Maintenance of Wilkes Base. 

It was announced in Canberra and Washington on May 7 
that Australia and the United States had agreed to co-operate 
in maintaining the Wilkes Base (one of the U.S. scientific 
stations in the Australian Antarctic Territory) after the 
ending of the International Geophysical Year in December 
1958. It was stated that the U.S.A. would contribute all 
buildings, facilities and supplies at the base ; that Australia 
would provide the administrative services needed for its 
continued operation ; and that scientists from both countries 
would take part in a programme of technical studies, research, 
and scientific observations.— (Australian News and Information 
Bureau - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 16055 A*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Appointment of Select 
Committee into House of Commons Procedure. 

A private member’s motion for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the procedure of the House of 
Commons was accepted by Mr. K. A. Butler (Leader of the 
House) on Jan. 31, after a debate in which many Members 
made suggestions for improvements in the methods of business 
in the House — e.g. press-button voting, devolution of functions 
to committees, and improved facilities for M.P.s. 

The motion was introduced by Mr. Albert Oram (Lab.), 
who moved the appointment of a Select, Committee 44 to 
consider the procedure m the public business of the House 
and to report what alterations, if any, are desirable for the 
more efficient despatch of such business.” 

Mr. Oram suggested that a Select Committee should examine 
the following matters, inter alia : whether it might not he possible 
for the House to moot more frequently in the mornings, rather than 
start its business in the afternoons [at present the JULoyiho only sits 
In the morning on Fridays] ; whether more use should not ho made 
of committees for complex legislation ; whether members might 
not impose on themsolves a measure of ** self-discipline ” by making 
their speeches shorter ; and whether there should not ho a change 
in the present procedure whereby Privy Councillors wore given 
precedence in debates as a matter of tradition. 

Mr. Wedgwood Bonn (Lab.), who seconded, said that tho trouble 
was that M.P.s were faced with such a complexity of public business 
that they wore “ swamped,’' both collectively and individually. 
Legislation today was so complicated and complex that it was 
impossible for them to keep abreast of all important issues, lie 
strongly refuted arguments — such as those advanced by (Sir William 
Ilaloy in a recent article in The Times— that Parliament to-day was 
unable to attract people of outstanding ability, but only ** little 
men,*' 

Sir Robert Boothby (C.), speaking as an M.P. of many years' 
standing, believed that the power and status of Parliament were 
considerably lower than when he first ontored the House in 1024. 
This was not because M.P.s woro “little men*' hut because of the 
complexity of the problems with which they had to deal and the 
pressure of public business, which it was almost impossible to handle 
under the present procedural rules. 

ITo believed Sir William Haley’s article in The Times had “got 
homo M when it said : * To-day mediocrity has little to offset it. 
The cheap jibes, tho incessant accusations and counter-accusations, 
the mocking 4 Ministerial cheers ’ and tho inane cries of * Resign/ 
the desperate fighting over things that do not matter, which probably 
hides from the participants themselves their poverty of idoas about 
those issues that do matter . . . * Sir Robert Boothby asked whether 
Members could ** put their hands on their hearts and say that there 
was no element of truth in the article 1 ** 

Tho real dangers (Sir Robert continued) wore those of growing 
bureaucracy and the rigidity of tho party machines— the (longer 
that the Bouse would gradually cease to have any effective control 
over tho Executive, particularly in public finance and expenditure 
and in administration. He did not agree that the function of tho 
House was merely to criticize ; it should exorcise some control over 
the Executive. Under tho present party system there was a, growing 
tendency in tho country to regard Members merely as “ fuglemen of 
Abbey House and Transport Houso” [tho respective headquarters 
of the Conservative and Labour parties]. As tho present was an ago 
of specialization, ho believed that about five .Standing Committees 
should be set up to deal with apodal subjects, with the possible 
exception of Finance Bills. 

Mr. Glenvil Hall (Lab.) suggested that speeches could be limited by 
a system of coloured lights such as used to. other Assemblies, e.g. that 
of Southern Rhodesia, which seemed to work well ; Mr. Peter Kirk 
(C.) thought that a permanent Foreign Affairs Committee 
would help to keep tho Government in touch with the views of 
back -bench members and with feeling in the country generally ; 
Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas (Lab.) urged an all-party Standing Committee 
on Defence ,* and Mr. Hugh Delargy (Lab.) believed that some of 
the ancient ceremonial should be ro-examtoed-— e.g. the summoning 
of the House by Black Rod, which members found a disconcerting 
interruption of their debates. 

Mr. Gresham Cooke (0.) thought that the present procedure laid 
a great strain on the health and strength of M.P.s and Ministers ; 
many middle-aged men wore deterred from ontering the House 
because they could not face the irregular hours and had working 
conditions. He thought that the time of a division could be cut 
from 14 minutes to seven minutes by electronic voting; ho also 
suggested proxy voting, as to the French Parliament. 

Mr. Butler, replying to the debate, agreed that tho matter was 
ripe tor further examination. The physical conditions in which 
Members had to do their work would not be tolerated in any other 
Commonwealth Parliament, and were completely different from 
those in the TJ.S. Senate or Honse of Representatives. Discussing 
the various ideas put forward, he agreed that more matters might 
he referred to Select Committees or Standing Committees as a 
method of devolution. The House, however, was already over- 
crowded in standing committee, and if they adopted this system 
they would have to limit, the amount of legislation brought in. 
Moreover, the appointment pf Standing Committees on Defence, 
Finance, Economics, or Foreign Affairs— “ standing committees 
* Vamdricaine would be absolutely opposed to British constitu- 
tional development. 


In conclusion, Mr. Butler accepted Mr. Oram’s motion on behalf 
of the Government. 

An all-party Select Committee was set up on Feb. 28 to 
examine ibis question, consisting of nine Conservatives, 
six Labour members and one Liberal. 

The members woro : Mr. Ronald Bell (G.)» Mr. Wedgwood Bonn 
(Lab.), Mr. F. Blackburn (Lab.), Hir Herbert Butcher (Nat. L. and 
O.), Lady Davidson (0.), Mr. Clement Davies (L.). Mr. Ron/di Fnmtb 
(0.), Mr. A. Green (0.), Mr. Leslie Halo (Lab.), Mr, G, R. Mitohison 
(Lab.), Mr. A. Oram (Lab.), Mr. Charles Pound! (Lab,), Mr, J . 
J tarnation (0.), Mr. James Stuart (C.), Mr. A. Tiloy ((J.) and Mr, I). 
Vesper (0.). 

The committee held its first meeting on March 20 under 
the chairmanship of Mr. James Stuart. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

B. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — The Queen 
Mother’s Visit to Australia and New Zealand. 

At the invitation of the Governments of New Zealand and 
Australia, Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother paid official 
visits to the two Dominions from Feb. 1 to March 7, spending a 
fortnight in New Zealand and three weeks in Australia. Her 
Majesty had last visited these countries in 1027 as Duchess of 
York. At her own request, the emphasis during the tour was 
on informal engagements rather than on ceremonial occasions. 

Tho Queen Mother left London for Auckland (N.Z.) <m Jan. 28, 
Hying via Montreal, Vancouver, Honolulu and FIJI. During her 
fortnight’s visit to Now Zealand (Feb. 1*14) and her three weeks* 
visit to Australia (Feb. 1 4 -March 7) her Majesty attended govern- 
mental and elvio receptions, vislLod schools, hospitals, and other 
social institutions, mot representatlveH of women’s organizations, 
attended social, cultural and sporting events, and paid visits to large 
numbers of school- -children assembled to greet her in both countries. 

Among tho places visited by the Queen Mother in Now Zealand 
woro Wellington, Auckland, Hamilton, Napier, Now Plymouth* 
Palmerston North, Blenheim, Dunedin, Ohristohuroh and Inver- 
cargill. Australian cities visited by her Majesty included Canberra, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Hobart, Launceston, 
Ballarat, Kulgoorllo, and Perth, Her Australian tour included 
visits to the Universities of Melbourne (where she received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws), Sydney, and Queensland, 

The Queen Mother arrived back in London on March 13, 
(lying via Mauritius, Uganda and Malta. - -(Times - Australian 
News ami Information Bureau - N.Z, Government Office) 

(Prov, rep. 1405$ B.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — A-Bomb Accident In South 
Carolina. - Air Force Statement. 

An unarmed atomic bomb was accidentally dropped from 
a B-47 jet bomber on March 11 a few miles from Florence* 
South Carolina, and fell in the garden of a private house, 
making a crater 35 ft. deep and 75 ft. wide ; the house was 
wrecked and its six occupants injured, one being taken to 
hospital. Five other houses and a church were damaged, 

A statement was issued by Strategic Air (Command H.Q., Omaha, 
explaining that tho accident was duo to “a mechanical malformation 
of the piano’s bomb-look system.” Although there wan no atomic 
explosion, os tho bomb was un-triggerod, there had been an explosion 
of tho T.N.T. in tho bomb’s triggering device. The urea had been 
cordoned off and placed under surveillance ns a precautionary 
measure, but thoro was no need for any general evacuation. The 
statement added : “ Tho potential danger In an ineldonfc of this 
typo is possible contamination of a small urea if a high-explosive 
charge completely destroys tho weapon. Decontamination is a 
simple washing procedure and tho area affected Is relatively small/’ 

Following an immediate thorough examination of the area, 
it was announced on March 12 by the Defence Secretary 
(Mr. McKlroy) that it had been 44 established that there was 
no contamination from any scattering of nuclear material/’ 
On March 20 the U.S. Air Force ordered all bomber crews to 
‘‘lock in” nuclear bombs while on practice missions as a 
precaution against accidents, (New York Times) 

D. BRAZIL. — Ocean Outlet for Brasilia. 

It was announced in April that the Federal Government 
would build a large port on the Marah peninsula to serve as 
the natural sea outlet for Brasilia, the future capital of the 
country. Land would be taken over for this purpose by tho 
State of Bahia and the port, when completed, would he 
capable of taking vessels of the deepest draught. The Federal 
Government would build road and rail communication to link 
Brasilia and the new port of Maraii, at the base of the penin- 
sula of the same name. 

Marau is approximately 1,000 kilometres due cast of 
Brasilia, about 75 kilometres north of Rhlus (the cocoa port), 
and 180 kilometres by sea south of the port of Salvador 
(Bahia). When completed, the port will be the nearest 
straight-line ocean outlet to the new capital. 

(Brazilian Government Bulletin) (15868 A 5 15437 A.) 
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MAY X7-— 24, 1958 

A. LEBANON. — Insurrection in Beirut and Tripoli. - 
Syrian Infiltrations into Lebanon. - Lebanese Protests to 
Security Council and Arab League. - LJ.S. Arms Supplies 
for Lebanon. - Soviet Warning to United States. 

Serious unU-governmenl disturbances involving heavy loss 
of life broke out in the Lebanon during the second week of 
May, originating m Tripoli and spreading to Beirut, Sidon, 
and the northern and north-eastern areas near the Syrian 
border. The disturbances were fomented primarily by Moslem 
opponents of the Government’s pro-Western * policy and 
sympathizers of President Nasser and the United Arab Republic, 
aided by inliltrators who (Tossed the border from Syria and 
attacked Lebanese frontier posts. [Generally speaking, the 
pro-Western policy of President Chamoun and M, Sami Solh 
is supported by the Lebanese Christians but opposed by 
considerable sections of the Moslem population — notably the 
Sunni Moslems, one of whose principal strongholds is Tripoli.] 
A secondary cause of the disorders was the apparent fear of 
Opposition groups that the Government might introduce 
constitutional amendments to enable President Chamoun to 
stand for a second term of office [see 10108 A]. An additional 
complication arose from the outbreak of fighting between 
pro-government and anti-government Druse tribesmen in 
the south-eastern Lebanon. 

In the absence of authentic information, and m view of 
conflicting statements issued by the Lebanese Government, 
it was virtually impossible to obtain a clear picture of develop- 
ments in the country. By May 20, however, it appeared 

(i) that the Lebanese Army had re-established, control in 
most of Beirut and Tripoli, though insurgents were believed 
to be still holding out in both cities ; (ii) that the Lebanese 
forces were gradually re-establishing control in the northern 
border areas, some of which were reported to be still in insur- 
gent hands. In a despatch from Beirut on May 19, however, 
the Special Correspondent of The Times said that “ with 
reliable information Imaging far behind events, the situation 
in the Lebanon can only be described ... as confused. ” 
Similarly, the Manchester Guardian correspondent in the 
Lebanese capital cabled on the same day : “ Since even 
official sources in the Lebanon now contradict each other, it 
is impossible to present a clear picture of events, but the 
insurrection continues and the insurgents are still in control 
of a large sector of Beirut and of a part . . . of Tripoli.” 

The disturbances began after the murder on May 8 of a newspaper 
proprietor (M, Nasaib Matnl) who had campaigned strongly against 
1 lie pro-Western policy of M. Hand Holh's Government and in support 
of the United Arab Republic, in Tripoli- a nationalist stronghold - 
various Opposition groups called an tmmedlato general strike in 
protest against the murder of M. Matnl, leading to clashes with the 
police on May 9 in which 40 people were Injured. On May 10-11 
Tripoli was the scene of serious rioting in which 1(5 people wore 
killed and over 100 injured ; the demonstrators erected street 
barricades, publicly displayed portraits of President Nasser, 
wrecked the library of the ( r.tf, Information Service and left It ablaze, 
and smashed a number of business premises ; In addition, the city’s 
hydro-electric plant was put out of action by a bomb explosion, 
temporarily depriving Tripoli of electric light. 

The disorders spread on May 12 to Beirut, whore bomb explosions 
occurred in different parts of the city (one near the Presidential 
palace) and serious clashes took place between rioters and the polloo 
in which several people wore killed and about 20 injured. As in 
Tripoli, the mob attacked the premises of the U.H, Information 
Horvlee, breaking through a police cordon, throwing books and 
furniture Into the street, and sotting the library ablaze. Anti- 
American demonstrations also took place near the V.B. Embassy, 
and stones wore thrown at a busload of American citizens being 
driven to Beirut airport. 

Further bomb outrages occurred in Beirut on May 13, in which 
Gap tain Bhobnb (a, nephew of the Lebanese O.-in-O., General Shcbab) 
was killed when a grenade was thrown Into hie oar, and on May Id, 
when six people wore killed and 50 injured ; in the worst incident a 
bomb was thrown from a lorry into a crowded restaurant, killing 
four people and wounding 35. Outside the capital, minor distur- 
bances took place at Tyro and Bidcm, and the Iraq Petroleum 
Company's pipeline was sabotaged near the Syrian border (the 
damage was repaired three days later). 

The Lebanese Government announced on May 12 that the 
Belgian Consul -General in Damascus (M. Louis do San) had boon 
arrested on the Syrian border while trying to cross into the Lebanon 
in a diplomatic oar which, when examined by Customs officials, was 
allegedly found to contain 83 sub-maohtao guns, 28 pistols, a time- 
bomb, and a large quantity of ammunition. On the following day 
some 500 armed men from Syria attacked the Customs post where 
M. de San had boon arrested— -apparently as a reprisal— and killed 
the six officials on duty before being driven baok aoross the border 
by Lebanese troops. 


Syrian armed bonds again crossed the northern Lebanese border 
on May 15 and attacked frontier posts, being engaged by Lebanese 
troops supportod by jet fighters Beirut reports stated that there 
had boon heavy fighting in the northern border area; that 1,000 
rioters, mostly from Syria, wore in control of a small airfield north 
of Tripoli ; and that the armed forces had repulsed an attempt 
to storm a Government building at Baalbek. It was also announced 
that a. numbor of infiltrators and saboteurs from Syria had been 
arrested and expelled. 

During tho next throe days reports from Beirut spoke of battles 
in tho mountain areas against rebel bands, infiltrators from Syria, 
and dissident Druse tribesmen ; it was claimed that Lebanese forces 
supportod by tanks, armoured cars and aircraft had recaptured tho 
border town of I i alba — previously occupied by the insurgents- — 
and were re-establishing control in tho northern and north-eastern 
areas. It was also announced that a mule caravan carrying arms 
and ammunition from Syria had been attacked and destroyed by 
LobanoHo fighters. 

In Tripoli, fierce street 
fighting was roportod on 
May 18 after a lull of 
several days ; little 
factual information was 
available, but foreign 
.; v nsos8 correspondents said 
that tho insurgents wore 
P fighting from behind 
barricades and offering 
dospoiato resistance to 
Lebanese troops engaged 
in mopping up robol 
strongholds. Further 
bomb explosions were 
reported from Beirut, and 
a ouxfew was imposed 
at Sidon after two tank 
lorries of tho (American) 
Aramco Oil Company 
“"had been set on flro by 
demonstrators. 

Fighting had mean- 
while broken out in tho 
mountains south-east of 
Beirut between rival 
forces of Druse tribesmen 
-some supporting tho 
Druse loader Kamal 
Jumblatt,whois opposed 
to tho Government, and 
others supporting the Munir Majid Arslan, Minister of DeEonco In 
the Government. After the dissident tribesmen had unsuccessfully 
tried to besiege President Ohamoun’s summor palace at Boit-od-Din, 
a truce was concluded on May 18 between Kamal Jumblatt and tho 
Emir Majid Arslan, ami the rival factions agreed to disperse. 

The Lebanese Army had taken over security duties in Beirut, 
Tripoli, and other affected centres on May 12, a curfew haying 
previously been imposed in these cities. Strategic points, 
Government buildings, and foreign diplomatic missions were 
strongly guarded by tanks and armoured ears, and the streets 
were patrolled by lorry- borne troops. 

Lebanese Accusations against United Arab Republic. - Protest to 
Security Council. - Statements by President Chamoun and Dr. Malik. 

In a press statement on May 18, the Lebanese Foreign 
Minister (Dr. Charles Malik) accused the United Arab Republic 
of direct responsibility for the disturbances and of “ massive 
interference ” in Lebanese internal affairs. After announcing 
that a protest hud been made to Cairo, Dr, Malik emphasized 
that the Government were “ absolutely determined to defend 
the integrity, freedom, and independence of the Lebanon to 
the end ’’ and would “ not make the slightest concession to 
those who plan the destruction of the Lebanon.” 

Dr. Malik described tho disturbances as “ tho latost manifestation 
of a concerted movement to undermine the Lebanon as a free and 
sovereign Stato and to bring about radical political changes.” Aftor 
speaking of the “ unbroken arms smuggling which has been going on 
across our frontiers for months,” he mentioned a number of signi- 
ficant incidents, all of which had occurred during the previous two 
days : 

(1) The arrest of M. do San while attempting to cross from Syria 
into tho Lebanon (soo above). Dr. Malik alleged that Customs 
officials had found in M, de San’s oar not only arms and ammunition 
but also instructions to unknown individuals in tho Lebanon to 
undertake bombing and assassination. 

(2) Tho Syrian attack on the Customs house whore M. do San had 
been detained. 

(3) Tho capturo of three boatloads of Palestinians from the Gaza 
Strip while approaching the Lebanese coast with the obvious inten- 
tion of landing. Tho vessols wore laden with arms and ammunition, 
and the crow of one of them had “ thousands of Egyptian pounds ’ 
in their possession. Dr. Malik thought it significant that there 
were H Palestinians in each boat, suggesting a oertain type of 
unit. 



( Economist) 
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(4) Tli© arrest in Beirut of 24 foreigners, many of whom had 
identity cards in their possession showing that they belonged to the 
Syrian Army or had served in it. 

At a press conference in Beirut on May 21, President 
Chamoun repeated the accusations of a massive interference ” 
by the United Arab Republic m Lebanese affairs ; like Dr. 
Malik, lie emphasized that the Lebanon was u determined 
never to become subservient to the United Arab Republic’s 
policy or its orientation.” It was announced on the following 
day that the Lebanese Government had decided to take its 
complaint against the United Arab Republic to the Security 
Council. 

The Lebanese Foreign Office announced on May 21 that 
a protest had been delivered to the Arab League against 
U.A.R. interference in Lebanese affairs, and that an immediate 
session of the League’s Council had been requested. It was 
suggested that this meeting should be held in a “ neutral ” 
centre — either in Benghazi or Khartoum. 

The Ministry of the Interior announced on the same date that about 
4,000 foreigners — mostly Syrians— had been expelled from the 
Lebanon in the past week or had left of their own accord ; 2,800 of 
these had been expelled for not having valid identity cards. About 
100 Syrians had boon arrested in the same poriod, many of whom 
belonged to the Syrian Army, Tho U.A.R. Ambassador in Beirut 
had previously protested at tho expulsions, while official U.A.R. 
spokesmen in Cairo and Damascus had repudiated tho allegations 
of interference in Lebanese affairs as “ untrue ” and “ designed to 
create contusion.” 

U.S. Arms for Lebanese Forces. 

A spokesman of the U.S. State Department disclosed on 
May 14 that the United States was supplying Lebanon with 
small arms and equipment “ such as rilles, ammunition, 
pistols, and tear-gas— the stuff you would ordinarily need to 
suppress a riot.” After recalling that such equipment had been 
sent to the Lebanon since 1950 under U.S. aid programmes, 
he paid tribute to the “ courageous ef torts of the legally 
constituted Government of the Lebanon to maintain security 
and stability,” and expressed the State Department’s hope 
for the rapid re-establishment of normal conditions. The arms 
and equipinent were flown to the Lebanon during the week-end 
May 17-18, at the urgent request of the Lebanese Government. 

It was further announced by the State Department on 
May 16-17 (a) that arrangements were being made to supply 
American tanks to the Lebanon, in response to a request made 
by the Lebanese Government at the time of Ambassador 
Richards’ mission to the Middle East (see 15655 A) ; (b) that 
consideration would be given to the despatch of U.S. troops 
should President Chamoun call for them because his security 
forces could not guarantee the protection of American lives 
and property ; and (c) that 18 Globemaster transport planes, 
each capable of seating 200 persons, were being flown from 
the Donaldson Air Base (South Carolina) to Western Germany 
and would be available to evacuate U.S. nationals from the 
Lebanon if necessary. Another 22 Globemasters were being 
held in readiness at the Donaldson base. 

As regards (a), It was explained that the United States had been 
making arrangements to fulfil the Lebanese request for tunks u for 
several months past,” and it was expected that those arrangements 
would be completed In the near future. 

The following statement on the Lebanese crisis was issued 
by the State Department on May 1 7 : 

** Some time ago tho United States concluded an agreement with 
the Lebanon to furnish tho Lebanese Government with certain amis 
and equipment for use in defending the territorial integrity and In- 
dependence of the Lebanon. Recently tho Government of Lebanon 
asked the U.S. Government to expedite the implementation of 
agreed programmes and In some instances to augment these pro- 
grammes. In making this request, to which the United States 
agreed, the Lebanese Government indicated that the integrity of 
the Lebanon was threatened by persons acting under alien influence. 

“The U.S. Government has profoundly admired the valiant 
efforts of Lebanon in recent days to maintain its internal security 
and defend its national integrity. Lebanese political leaders of 
varying shades of opinion, stressing the importance of using only 
peaceful means to achieve political objectives, have been unanimous 
in stating to U.S. representatives that they deplored the resort to 
violence, the attacks on persons and property, and the efforts to 
disrupt public order in the Lebanon. 

“ The additional assistance which the Lebanon is receiving from 
the United States has as its sole purpose the augmentation of the 
capacity of Lebanese security forces to control and prevent those 
subversive efforts and to facilitate the restoration of peace and quiet, 
which the Lebanese people desire and to which they are entitled.” 

Commenting on this and earlier statements, a State Depart- 
ment spokesman said that “ present indications ” were that 
the Lebanese security forces would be “ able to maintain 
constitutional order ” and that consideration of the despatch 
of U.S. troops would be unnecessary. 


The U.S. Navy Department had announced on May 14 that 
the size of the American amphibious force in the Mediter- 
ranean was being temporarily doubled ; a Navy spokesman 
said that the action was not connected with the Lebanese 
crisis. 

Soviet Warning to Western Powers. 

The Tuss Agency issued a statement on May 17 saying that 
U.S. or other Western intervention in the Lebanese crisis 
could liave u serious consequences not only for the future of 
the Lebanese State and its independence but also for peace in 
the Middle East.” It added that u leading circles ” in the 
U.S.S.R. were “ confident that no Power will intervene in the 
internal affairs of the Lebanon, regardless of the form which 
such interference takes, or permit the formation of a dangerous 
military centre in that area.” 

The Toss statement alleged that tho U.S. Sixth Fleet had 
“ received orders to proceed Immediately to the shores of the 
Lebanon ” ; that “ troops of the American Oommand In the 
Mediterranean are being urgently reinforced ” ; and that ** prepara- 
tions are being made to land U.H. Marines on the Lebanese coast .” 
It Haiti that “ press reports and statements of senior officials show 
that all this is being done under the false pretext that the massive 
outbursts of tho Lebanese people against foreign Intervention . , , 
have allegedly been inspired by the United Arab Republic.” 

British Rejoinder to Tat* Statement, - Statement by 
Mr, Selwyn Lloyd. 

A Foreign Office spokesman in London described the Tans 
statement as “ a collection of untruths and unsupported 
innuendoes.” The spokesman said it was “ remarkable” l hat 
Tass had avoided all mention of the- Lebanese Foreign Minister’s 
press statement of May 18 (see above], in which Dr. Malik 
had publicly accused the United Arab Republic of “ massive 
interference ” in the Lebanon’s internal affairs. 


The following statement on the Lebanese crisis was made 
by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd in the House of Commons on May 19, 
in reply to questions : 

”... XX. M. Government are hi close touch with the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and with their other allies. The Government have recently 
consulted the other signatories of tho Tripartite Declaration and 
wo are all agreed that it remains valid as a declaration of policy. 
Tho situation dees not, however, at present seem to he the sort which 
the Tripartite Declaration was designed to moot. 

“ Tho recent announcement of tine Lebanese Foreign Minister 
indicates that subversion and incitement from outride the Lebanon 
is playing on important part in the current disorders. 

“ On tho question of referring the situation to the Security Gounod, 
I consider that that is primarily a matter for the Government of 
the Lebanon . . . There is much to be said for this course,” 

Mr. Arthur Henderson (Lab.) asked whether, in view of tins 
allegations contained in the Tass statement, tho Foreign Hoerotary 
would “ make it clear that the Western Governments have no 
intention of intervening militarily in tho Lebanon.” 

Mr. Bolwyn Lloyd repllod : “ The situation is uncertain and 
obscure, and 1 cannot make such a statement. What 1 will say Is 
that no action will bo taken contrary to tho Charter or the established 
rules of international law.” 


The British Admiralty stated on May 19 that a NATO 
naval exercise taking place in the Western Mediterranean 
had been switched to the Eastern Mediterranean so that 
British and American warships could be available, if needed, 
to help in evacuating British and U.S, nationals from the 
Lebanon.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian « 
New York Times - Le Monde, Paris - So vied Embassy Press 
Department, London) (Prcv. rep. Lebanon, *6xo8 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Launching of Sputnik III. 

The third Russian earth satellite (Sputnik II!) was launched 
on May 15 under the International Geophysical Year Pro- 
gramme. The biggest of the three Sputnik a launched to date, 
it weighs well over two tons —one ton six ewt. for the weight 
of the satellite itself, plus nearly a ton of instruments on 
board. It was orbited at an angle of 65 degrees to the 
Equator, and is accompanied by its carrier rocket. 

Sputnik III (of which diagrams were given in Premia) is a cone- 
shaped object 5 ft. 8 in. in diameter at the base and 11 ft. 7 in. high, 
excluding the protruding antennae. The instrument load nearly 
twice as heavy as in Sputnik /I— includes apparatus for measuring 
pressure and composition of tho upper layers of the atmosphere, 
concentration of positive ions, Intensity of the TCarth's nmgnotic 
field, intensity of cosmic and solar radiation, etc, Powered by solar 
energy batteries, its radio transmitter sonde out signals on *20,005 
megacycles with a duration of 150-800 milli-soconds. 


First reports placed the apogee of Sputnik III at 1,165 
miles, and its period of revolution round the Earth at 166 
minutes.— (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16137 B t 16130 B.) 
Note. Th© earth satellites at present encircling the globe are 
Sputnik III and the American Explorer /, Explorer III and Vanguard JT, 
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A. ALGERIA, --The Nationalist Uprising. - Military Operations, September 1955 « November 1957 * - Rebellion 
extended to Oran Department and Southern Algeria. - Strong Reinforcement of French Troops. - General Salan 
appointed C.-in-C. - I he Melouza Massacre. - Large-Scale Terrorist Activities in Algeria and Metropolitan France. 
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Developments in Algeria up to the end of the third year 
of the Algerian war (Nov. 1 , 1957), together with related 
developments in metropolitan France, are described below 
under cross-headings in continuation of 14491 A. The further 
developments in North Africa and metropolitan France 
subsequent to that date will be described in following issues. 

The military situation in Algeria deteriorated seriously 
between September 1955 and the spring of 1956, considerable 
sections of the Auri*« and Nemcnteha mountains, the Grande 
and Polite Kahylic, and the Constantinois (the area between 
the Tunisian frontier and the Petite Kabylie) passing entirely 
under nationalist control. In the Oran department, where 
only a few minor incidents had occurred during the first 11 
months of the rising, rebel forces began operating on Oct. 1 , 
1955, and by May 1956 were largely in control of a sector 
adjoining the Moroccan border. 

Between March and July 1956, however, the strength of 
the French forces in Algeria was increased from 190,000 to 
400,000, and by September, 1956, the Minister-Resident 
(M. Lacostc) was able to report a marked improvement in the 
situation, especially in the Constantinois, the Grande and 
Petite Kahylic, and the Moroccan frontier area. In view of 
the increased odds against them, the insurgents, who had 
been operating in bands up to 8,000 strong, split up into 
smaller units which carried on a guerrilla struggle. They 
also moved into areas which had hitherto remained peaceful, 
notably the area between Algiers and Oran and the mountain 
ranges of southern Algeria, until by the spring of 1957 military 
operations were in progress across the whole of northern 
Algeria and along the line of the Saharan Atlas. From July 
1957 onwards the rebels extended their activity south of the 
Saharan Atlas into the Sahara desert. 

Details of the insurgent forces, the main developments in the 
struggle, and the most important engagements are given below. 

The Insurgent Forces. 

The insurgents’ u National Liberation Army ” was divided 
into two main groups, corresponding to the political division 
inside the nationalist movement between the National 
Liberation Front (FX.N.) and the Algerian National Move- 
ment (M.N.A.) — see 15645 A. The rivalry between the FX.N. 
and M.N.A. bands led to a number of armed clashes between 
them in the Kabylie and the Orldansville area in the spring of 
1956 ; in consequence the M.N.A. forces moved southward 
into the Ouled-NaH Mountains and the Djebel-Amour, but 
as the FX.N. forces also penetrated these areas fighting 
between them was renewed in the spring of 1957. It was 
nevertheless reported that many units of the National 
Liberation Army were not firmly committed to either faction. 


(Le Monde, Paris) 

The Algerian Communist Party formed its own military 
organization in April 1956 ; this at first co-operated with 
the M.N.A. in the Orldansville area, but was subsequently 
incorporated into the FX.N. forces. The insurgents had 
also been joined at the outbreak of the rebellion by some 
groups which had taken to the mountains for non-political 
reasons ; e.g., in the Tunisian border area certain Berber 
tribal leaders previously engaged in banditry or cattle-stealing 
subsequently joined the Liberation Army or took to smuggling 
arms across the frontier, while among the Kabyles, rival 
clans joined the insurgents or rallied to the French in order 
to procure arms with which to carry on their traditional 
vendettas. 

The number of fully armed insurgents was estimated in the 
spring of 1956 to be between 15,000 and 20,000 ; M. Mollct 
(then French Prime Minister) stated on April 16, 1956, that 
they appeared to be far more numerous because “ auxiliaries 
engaged in all sorts of tasks ” had to be taken into account. 
Insurgent casualties were heavy, especially from the summer 
of 1956 onwards ; French official statements gave the total 
number of rebels killed in action as 4,885 between Nov. 1 , 
1954, and March 81, 1956, and 17,784 from the beginning of 
the fighting to the end of 1956, as against 1,892 French soldiers 
killed during the same period. Although the rebels’ losses 
showed a further sharp increase during 1957, the size of their 
forces also continued to increase, being estimated at 25,000 
by a French parliamentary mission which visited Algeria in 
May 1957. This growth in numbers was attributed on the one 
hand to the widespread support for the insurgents among the 
Moslem population, which enabled them to replace their 
losses without difficulty, and on the other hand to the increased 
supply of arms reaching the Insurgents during the first six 
months of 1957. 

A Manchester Guardian correspondent who spent some time with 
an insurgent unit in the summer of 1957 reported on July 31 that 
44 the Algerian National Army Is now an efficient, disciplined force, 
with a unified command and strategy,” and that most of its officers 
were professional soldiers who had served in the French Army. It 
had its own medical and dental services, hospitals, and Tied Crescent 
organization (the Moslem equivalent of the Red Cross). The troops 
received regular pay, plus family allowances, and full records were 
kept of those killed and wounded to ensure that the next-of-kin 
were informed and “to arrange for war pensions when Algeria 
becomes independent.” Expenses wore mot from contributions 
from sympathizers, and from other sources such as the sale of cattle 
taken from large landowners’ estates. 

The French parliamentary mission which visited Algeria in May 
1 957 reported that ** the rebels’ politico -administrative organization ” 
had made 44 very great progress ” ; that. It Involved the “ systematic 
establishment of a clandestine administration to every village, 
canton, and douar ” ; and that the tax-collector was “ the rebellion’s 
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most valuable agent.” Those conclusions wore confirmed by the 
Manchester Guardian/ a correspondent, who wrote : “ What lias 
come into being in Algeria during these lost throe years is not simply 
a new kind of army but also the rudiments of a new form of State — 
with its clandestine (or soml-clandostino) local authorities, courts 
of justice, police, schools, medical services, communications, and 
taxation . . . ' Free Algeria ’ is divided into six wilayat, which arc 
at the same time military commands and administrative regions. 
At every level, from the wilaya clown to the local underground coll, 
there is close interlocking between the military organization and 
the political ; and at every level there are commimaires politiques 
within the Army, specially responsible for liaison with tho civilian 
population.” 

The growth of nationalist influence among French Moslem 
troops lighting in Algeria caused grave concern during the 
early months of 1056. Groups of Moslem soldiers deserted 
to the insurgents while in action on several occasions (see 
below), and on Aug. 21, 1956, a Moslem lieutenant was 
sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment for supplying military 
information to the Liberation Army. In view of these 
developments, most of the Moslem units serving in Algeria 
were transferred to France or Germany during the summer 
of 1956 and replaced by French troops. 

In February 1957 a letter was addressed to President Ooty by 
52 Algerian Moslem officers stationed in Europe, including two 
colonels, stating that tho French Government’s policy was trans- 
forming their attachment to Franco into “ treason to tho Algerian 
people,” and appealing to tho President to find ** an honourable 
solution to tho crisis of conscience with which tho body of Algerian 
officers arc confronted,” Following the unauthorized publication of 
this letter, Lieutenant Itahmani (the officer rogarded as primarily 
responsible) was arrested ; though released in May he was rearrested 
in September and charged with “ attempted demoralization of tho 
Army and tho nation.” Similar charges woro brought against 17 
other signatories of tho letter ; five of them, however, succeeded in 
escaping to Turds, whore they announced thoir intention of Joining 
the Liberation Army, 

A numbor of cases of nationalist penetration of tho police woro 
also discovered. At the end of May 1957 an inspector and seven 
policemen, accused of planning to assist a robot attack on tlio town, 
woro arrested at Tlomcon, and 15 policemen at Tebessa. Other 
groups of policomon, including officials of high rank, woro arrested 
in Algiers, Oran, Mostaganom, Bougie, Bouira, and Hilda between 
November .1950 and 8optombor 1957 on charges of supplying 
information to terrorist groups. 

The Arms Traffic. 

M. dc Gouyon, chairman of the Defence Commission of the 
Assembly of the French Union, stated on April 24, 1950, that 
about one- third of the insurgents were equipped with sporting 
guns or weapons dating from the Second World War, another 
third with arms captured from the French forces, and the 
remainder with weapons of foreign origin. The arms traffic, 
he added, took two main forms : a u semi-official ” traffic 
from Spain and Libya, and an international underground 
traffic. Spanish arms, as well as others smuggled from Britain 
and the U.S.A., were reaching Algeria through Tetuan and 
Melilla ; other weapons, mostly of Czechoslovak origin, were 
imported from Egypt via Tripoli and Benghazi ; and others 
were smuggled in from French Equatorial and West Africa, 

During the Arab six months of 1957 official French sources 
alleged that increased supplies of arms were reaching the 
insurgents from Tunisia, and to a lesser extent from Morocco. 
After a tour of inspection in Algeria, M. Bourgds-Maunoury 
(then Minister of National Defence) stated on Feb. 12, 1957 
that the rebels were receiving the greater part of their arms 
supplies across the Tunisian and Moroccan borders. lie 
added : “ In view of the inadequacy of the means employed 
by the Moroccan and Tunisian forces to end this state of 
affairs, and the size of the forces which we should need to 
ensure completely effective supervision, it has seemed indis- 
pensable to us to establish a system of defence in depth. All 
through the winter the units on the frontier have worked 
continuously on the construction of a network of fortifications 
and barbed-wire entanglements, the efficacy of which has 
plainly made itself felt in recent weeks.” 

The defence system along the Tunisian frontier was com- 
pleted on Sept. 15, 1957, as far as El-Ma-El-Abiod, about 175 
miles from the coast ; it was proposed to extend it to Bir-El- 
Ater* about 56 miles farther south. It consisted of four 
separate barbed-wire barriers, two of which were electrified, 
with minefields and observation posts placed along it at 
intervals ; M. Morice (Defence Minister in M. Bourgfcs- 
Maunory’s Government) stated in July that the area between 
the defence line and the frontier would be occupied by French 
troops withdrawn from Tunisia. A similar defence system 
was installed along the Moroccan frontier from the coast to 
Sidi-Aissa, a distance of about 90 miles, which it was also 


proposed to extend farther south. At a press conference on 
Aug. 24, 1957, M. Morice stated that about 1,500 weapons had 
been crossing the frontier every month, and expressed the 
hope that this figure would he reduced by 80 pm* cent when 
the two defence lines were complete. 

A motor yacht, the A thou, was seized off the Algerian coast on 
Oof. 10, 1950, with a largo cargo of arms (see 15277 (!). Two more 
ships loaded with arms, the JimnAllueca, ami the Hwance, were 
seized by tho Spanish Navy off the Moroccan coast, on June 10 and 
20, 1957, respectively ; tho former was carrying 800 tons of arms, 
including quantifies of ammunition, and tho latter 000 tons. 

Tho Sudanese owner of the A than was sentenced to 10 years" 
imprisonment by tho Oran military court on June 21, 1957, and five 
Algerians found on board to terms ranging from five to 20 years. 
On appeal, however, the sentences woro annulled on technical 
grounds, and after a now trial those on throe of the Algerians wore 
reduced to 10 years and that on the owner to throe years. 

Military Operations, September 1955 -May 1955 . 

Military operations during this period are summarized below * 

September 1955 - January 1959, By September 1955 strong 
insurgent, femes worn oof iyo in the AurOs and Nomentoha mountains. 
In the Kabyllo, and in the ( Jonstanthiois, and considerable areas 
woro virtually under insurgent control. A deputation of local mayors 
which visited Haris to appeal to the Government for stronger military 
measures described the situation in tho Gonstnntino department 
as follows : “ Tho country is entirely controlled by tho rebels 
south of a lino through Meskiaua, Khonoholn, Tebossa, and Honk* 
A bras ; in the north, the Coilo-PhUippovUto-Hl Mllia triangle is 
practically in the hands of the follnghow ; Europeans can no longer 
vonturo outside tho towns,” The statement added ; 41 The small 
town of Oollo is isolated by the follnglm*. There is an atmosphere 
of fear, oven of panic, in the towns, whore all life stops every evening. 
Tho markets arc closed and business is paralysed. , , ” 

Insurgent activities, which had hitherto been almost entirely 
confined to tho eastern half of Algeria, spread in the autumn of 
1955 to the Oranie (tho area between Oran and the Moroeonn border). 
During the night of Dot. 1-2, 1956 (a date apparently chosen to 
coincide with the uprisings in Morocco- see 14472 Ah 10 to 15 
uniformed and well-armed hands attacked an Army camp near 
Nodcoma and murdered or kidnapped a number of French officials 
and Moslem “ collaborators ” ; thenceforward strong insurgent 
forces remained active in this area. There was a sharp increase In 
terrorism in and around Algiers at the end of December 1965, and 
two military posts in tho Immediate neighbourhood of the city were 
attacked during the night of Jan, 14, 1950. 

February-May 1956. During February and March 1060 the 
insurgents became increasingly aggressive, notably in the Constant 
tlnois, the Oranie, and tho neighbourhood ot Algiers. Agricultural 
activity In the Oranie was virtually brought to a standstill by rebels 
operating in the immediate neighbourhood of Mamin, Nodroma, 
and Nemours, and many roads were closed to traffic by official order. 
In the Oanstantlnois tho insurgents frequently attacked convoys 
and military posts, and raided villages and small towns. Algiers 
itself wan raided during the early hours of March 10 by several 
armed bands which burned down a garage in the centre of tho city 
and a factory in tho suburbs. 

A disturbing feature of the situation during thin period was the 
assistance which tho insurgents received on several occasions from 
Moslems serving in the French Army. At Hohanab (near the 
Moroccan frontier) 05 out of 80 Moslems in a mixed unit, led by 
their n.a.o.’s, wont over to the rebels during an engagement on the 
night of Fob. 19-20. An insurgent force attacked a post near Bonk- 
Ahros during tho night of March 7-8 with the assistance of 75 Moslem 
soldiers in the garrison, who deserted to them with the unit's equip* 
ment. Moslem troops also assisted Insurgents who attacked a post 
in tho Autos during tho night of May 20-50, and several similar 
incidents woro reported m other areas. 

In tho Kabylio tho military situation was complicated by the 
feuds between tho Berber tribes. As the Insurgents extended toe 
area under their control, toe Ournbah tribe of toe Honmrnam river 
valley (between tho Grand© and Petite Itabylie) rallied to the French 
and wet© allowed to form self-defence units, A pro- French village 
to tills area was besieged by 300 insurgents from Feb. 1743, hut the 
defenders, helped by French forces, succeeded in repelling the attack. 
During tho night of April 20-21 about a dozen Ourabah villages were 
rtdded by rival tribes, several being burned down and about 70 
peoplo murdered. 

In the Orldansyfflo area, which had hitherto boon unaffected by 
the revolt, M.N.A. units became active in March. On April 4 an 
A*my lorry loaded with arms and ammunition was seized a tow miles 
?? ni i Algiers by tho ofilcer-oadet to charge, a Communist named 
Mamet; to consequence toe Communist military organization-- 
too Liberation lighters,” which included both Moslems and 
Europeans-- was enabled to begin operations in tho area round 
OrBansvffio, whore toe Communists exercised considerable Influence, 
Maillot himself was killed to a later action on Juno 6. Following 
negotiations between tho Communist Party and too F.L.N,, the 

Liberation Fighters ” were incorporated in the National Liberation 
Army from July I, 1950. 

Towards the end of March tho French launched a series of 
successful offensives to the Constantlnois. Infantry and natal 
commandos were landed during too night of March 26-27 on too 
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Collo peninsula, supported by aircraft and by gunfire from the 
orutaor Oeorae«-lsut»ieg, to eliminate the rebel bands which had 
controlled tho area* fop several months ; as stated above, the town of 
Collo had boon isolated since September 1955, receiving its food 
supplies by sea. Sixty insurgents wore killed in another operation 
between Guolma and Souk-Ahras during March 30-April 3 ; rebol 
hands were wiped out in combined operations in the B6no area on 
April 14 and 24 ; and 8*2 Insurgents wore killed in an operation north 
of Constantino on April 15, 

While the French offensive continued, the insurgents avoided 
pitched battles in tills sector and concentrated on terrorist activities. 
During the night of May 8-9, however, they launched their largest 
concerted operation to date, attacking 46 villages and military 
posts in the Constantinois and the Petite Kabylio and some 20 posts 
in the <5 mnd o Kahylio. Ail the attacks were repulsed, often after 
fierce fighting, and over 200 rebels killed ; the fighting was parti- 
cularly intense at Konnoliod (between Constantino and Mila), which 
was raided by a force about 1,000 strong. 

In the Oranio the insurgents, operating in hands several hundred 
strong, increasingly took the offensive during April and May. 
Tlempon was virtually besieged during the first half of May by a 
force estimated at 3,000 men, which withdrew on May 14 only after 
strong French reinforcements, supported by aircraft, had been sent 
to the town. Bands believed to number about 1,000 men burned 
down 59 farms in the neighbourhood of Aln-Tomouohont botwocn 
May 6- 10, with the assistance of armed auxiliaries recruited among 
local labourers and unemployed, and the port of Nemours was 
raided on May 16, 

Strengthening of French Forces in Algeria. 

The French armed forces m Algeria, which numbered about 
100,000 in June 1055, were increased to about 400,000 by the 
end of June 1050. The reinforcements consisted partly of 
troops transferred from France, Western Germany, and French 
West Africa, and partly of reservists recalled for active service 
under decrees issued on Aug. 25, 1055 [see 11401 A] and 
April 10, 1050. The latter decree provided for the recall of 
about 200,000 reservists if required, and authorized the 
incorporation in the Army, wiiercver necessary, of reservists 
who had done their military training in the Navy or Air Force. 
General Badly, then Chief of Staff of the French Air Force, stated 
on April lft, 1050, that the number of Air Force personnel 
in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia had been increased from 
21,500 in June 1055 to B0, 000 at the beginning of April 
1050, and would reach 04,000 in October 1050, 

The recall of reservists under a decree of Aug. 25, 1955, led to a 
succession of protest demonstrations in France during the autumn 
of 1955, both by men who had been recalled and by conscripts whose 
release hud boon postponed. The most serious incident occurred at 
Rouen, whore about 200 men mutinied on Get. 6, 1955, and ocoupiod 
the barracks for two days ; the mutineers were supported by large 
crowds of civilian demonstrators, about 50 of whom wore Injured in 
street fighting with the police. The now call-up under the decree of 
April 13, 1950 was followed by further demonstrations, and between 
April and July i960 reservists repeatedly held up troop-trains by 
pulling the oommunieatlon-eord or uncoupling coaches ; serious 
riots occurred at railway stations on several occasions, notably at 
8t, Nassatro on May 28, 1956, when about 5,000 civilian demon- 
strators clashed with the police. 

The Government announced on Sopt, 26, I960, that an accelera- 
tion in the rate of embodiment of newly called up national servicemen 
had made it possible to release about 200,000 men between October 
and December ; those released wore either conscripts who had been 
serving continuously since May 1954 or reservists who had boon 
recalled earlier In the year, After his visit to Algeria in February 
1957 M. Bourgbs-Maunoury stated on Fob. 12 that the military 
leaders in Algeria had boon informed “ that they should and could 
count henceforward on stable effectives at the present level, derived 
from the normal call-up of age-groups.” In order to maintain this 
number, conscripts were retained with the colours for over two 
years, instead of the normal 18 months ; M. Morico (Defence Minister 
in the Bourgfts-M armoury Government) said on July 27 that there 
wore 450,000 troops in Algeria, and that it was hoped gradually 
to reduce the term of service to two years. 

General Lorillol, Supreme Military Commander in Algeria, 
was appointed Chief of Staff of the Army on Nov. 18, 1950. 
He was succeeded in Algeria by General Salan, who had 
served as C.-in-C. in Indo-China from January 1952 to 
May 195ft. 

Military Operations, June 1956 - May 1957, 

Military operations in Algeria during the 12 months ending 
May 1957 are summarized below : 

June-Deccmber 1986. The arrival of reinforcements enabled the 
French Army to carry out a series of major operations in the Kabylio 
and the Oranio during the first six months of Juno 1956. About 230 
Insurgents wore killed during a French offensive in the upper 
Souimnam valley on May 31 -Juno 1, as a result of which 210 villages 
in the Petite Kabylio, formerly under insurgent control, came once 
more under French control. A second operation in the Djurdjura 
mountains (south of Tizi-Ouzou) between June 5-8 resulted in the 
death of 68 insurgents and the rooccupation of a number of villages. 
M. Lojcmno (then State Secretary for Defence) subsequently stated 


on July 8 that pacification was making good progress in the Petite 
Kabylie, where military posts were being established m or near the 
villages and now roads were being built. In the Oranie 67 insurgents 
wore killed and 600 suspects arrested during a French operation 
in the Nemours -Marnia area between June 5-9. 

The strengthening of the French forces throughout large areas of 
Algeria, and the intensification of the French campaign against the 
insurgents, led to a change in rebel tactics. On the one hand, they 
split up into smaller and more mobile bands, avoided pitched battles, 
and concentrated on ambushes, sabotage, and large-scale terrorism, 
the principal victims of which were other Moslems ; on the other 
hand they extended their activities into now areas. The revolt from 
the beginning had spread along two mountain ranges which run 
across Algeria in roughly parallel lines — the Little Atlas {Atlas 
telhen) in the north, and the Saharan Atlas farther south. Beginning 
in the Aurbs, it had spread oast into the Nementchas and north along 
the Ilodna Mountains into the Djurdjura, the Grande and Petite 
Kabylio, and the Constantinois. In the autumn of 1955 a new centre 
of insurgent activities had appeared in the Orame. During the summer 
and autumn of 1956 tho insurgents moved westward from the Grande 
Kabylio and eastward from tho Oranie, along tho line of the Little 
Atlas, to link up in tho area between Algiers and Oran. A similar 
double movement took place in tho Saharan Atlas westward 
from the Aur5s to the Oulod-Nail Mountains and tho Djebel-Amour, 
and eastward from the Ksour Mountains. 

In southern Algeria an insurgent force captured a military post 
40 miles south of Bou-SaMa during tho night of Juno 9-10, assisted 
by a section of the Moslem garrison, and during tho following week 
M.N.A. units estimated at 1,500 men carried out a series of raids in 
tho Ouled-Nai'l Mountains around Djelfa. Near tho Moroccan 
frontier, terrorist activities began at Oolomb-B5char on Juno 17, 
and two days later a post commanding tho road from Ain-Sofra to 
Colomb-B6char was attacked. Insurgent activity in tho Ksour 
Mountains began with an attack on a post in tho G6ryville area 
during tho night of June 27-28, and tho ambushing of a convoy on 
Juno 29, when 15 French soldiers were killed. Tho insurgent units 
operating in this area were believed to hare boon formed in southern 
Morocco from Algerians rosidont in tho country or coming from 
Franco, reinforced by Moslem deserters from tlio French troops 
stationed in Morocco. Tho rebels’ activities in the Oulod-Nail and 
Ksour Mountains represented a serious threat to tho two main 
roads leading to the Sahara, which run through Ain-Sofra and 
Oolomb-B6char and through DJolfa, Laghouat, and Glmrdala 
respectively. 

Tho most important military operations during July took place 
in the Oranie, whore 63 insurgents were killed in a battle near 
Nodroma on July 15, During operations south of Oran two French 
units wore ambushed on July 18-19, a colonel and 25 soldiers being 
killed ; in heavy fighting south of Tlomcon 64 insurgents wore killed 
on July 22-23 ; and on July 25 eight French soldiers were killed in 
an ambush in the same district. Near the Tunisian frontier French 
trooi>8 carried out an operation in the Souk-Ahras area from July 4-12, 
killing 44 rebels. The insurgents ambushed a French convoy on 
July 12 near the port of Djidjolli, 12 soldiers being killed, while in 
the Aur6s nine soldiers were killed on July 15 when a goods train 
was blown up by a land-mine between Batna and Biskra. 

During August the insurgents achieved a number of successes 
in tho mountains south of Algiers, between Palestra, Tablat, Blida, 
and M6d6a, to which they wore believed to have transferred part of 
their forces from tho Grande Kabylio. In this sector, whore 19 
French soldiers had been killed in ambushes on May 18 and eight 
more on July 9, French forces carried out an operation from July 14-16 
in which 25 insurgents were killed, 1,300 suspects arrested, and a 
rebel hospital and sovorai camouflaged encampments discovered. 
Nevertheless, nine more French soldiers wore killed in an ambush 
on Ang. 7 ; 27 more in throe actions on Aug. 8-9 ; and all but five of 
a patrol of 50 men on Aug. 12, after they had boon led into an 
ambush by a Moslem guide. 

In the Petite Kabylio tho Insurgents lost 95 men during a French 
operation which ended on Aug. 17, and another 47 on Aug. 29 
during operations which followed an ambush in which II Ugionnaires 
were killed. Rebel activity in the Oranie revived during the 
second half of August, 71 insurgents being killed in a battle near 
Nodroma on Aug. 29. 

Insurgent forces became active early in September in the area 
east of Oran, between Mostaganom, Relissane, and Mascara, which 
had hitherto remained peaceful ; this was regarded as an indication 
that the rebel bands moving eastward from the Grande Kabylie 
had linked up with those in the Oranie. Fourteen farms in the 
Mascara region were burnt down by the rebels during the mght of 
Sept. 22-23, and several small French units were ambushed between 
Algiers and Oran in September and October. The French forces, on 
the other hand, killed 32 rebels in an engagement near Mostaganom 
during the night of Sept. 15-16, and 40 near tho port of Tenths on 
Oet. 16. 

Increased insurgent activity in the Grande Kabylio led to several 
engagements in September and October ; 46 rebels were killed near 
Menervillo (25 miles E. of Algiors) on Sept. 16 when Fronch troops 
stormed their underground headquarters, and 35 more in another 
action on Sept. 19. A Fronch offensive in the Grande Kabylie 
resulted in the death of 106 rebels during Oct. 9-11, and 25 more 
were killed in an operation in the Soummam valley on Oct. 16. The 
French suffered considerable casualties in two ambushes In this 
area, 17 soldiers being killed near Palestro on Sept* 21 and 24 near 
Tablat on Oot. 27. 
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Farther to the east, Zigbout Youssof lion Said <tho insurgent 
commander m the Consfcantinois, who had organized tho offensive 
of Aug. 20, 1955— sec 14431 A) was killed near Philippovillo on 
Sept. 22 with eight of lus staff. In tho Aurcs two important engage- 
ments took place on Sept. 14, when 39 insurgents wore killed near 
Batna, and on Sopt. 27, when 105 were killed in lloreo fighting near 
Mac-Mahon. Ono of the principal rebel leaders in tho Aurtte, Adjoul 
Adjoul, surrendered on Nov. 1. 

Tho first major action in tho Djebol-Amour occurred on Oot. 2 
when a rebel force over 200 strong ambushed a convoy, nine French 
soldiers being killed. Reinforcements were rushed to tho area, but 
on tho following day tho insurgents succeeded in cutting off their 
rearguard, 30 of whom were killed. The insurgents' casualties 
totalled 47 killed and 19 captured; prisoners stated that the band 
had come from the Ksour Mountains intending to attack the town 
of Aflou, whore many loading nationalists wore interned. In tho 
southern Djebol-Amour, on the edge of the Sahara, a strong rebel 
force lost 70 killed and 56 captured on Dec. 9 when attacked by 
French parachute troops and aircraft. In other sectors of the 
Saharan Atlas, Hachour Alan (tho M.N.A. loader in tho Oulod-Nall 
Mountains) and about 25 of his men were killed in two actions on 
Nov. 7-8, whilst nearly 50 insurgents were killed in an engagement 
near Bou-Sa&da on Nov. 18. Numerous attacks on communications 
took place in tho Colomb-BCchar area during tho last throe months 
of 1956, and at Touggourt (150 mhos south of Biskra) two grenade 
attempts occurred on Doc. 31— -the first terrorist incidents reported 
so far to tho south. 

In the area botwoen Oran and Algiers tho insurgents, operating in 
small and highly mobile groups, maintained their activity through- 
out November and December ; particular anxiety was caused by 
the frequency of rebel raids in tho Ouarsonis, between Miliana and 
Tiaret. French convoys were ambushed on several occasions, notably 
on Nov. 12, when 18 soldiers wore killed in two attacks, and on 
Nov. 28, when 11 soldiers wore killed near Orl6ansvillo. A robot 
f omo attacked a military camp 60 miles south-west of Algiers on 
Dec. 13 with tho complicity of Moslem n.c.o.'s of the garrison ; 
subsequent inquiries established that there was an active F.L.N. 
group inside the camp. In tho Cranio 30 insurgents woro killed In a 
battle near Tlempon on Nov. 29, and another 40 In the same area 
on Doc. 6-7. 

A French convoy was ambushed with tho loss of 12 killed on 
Nov. 22 in tho Palcstro area ; in other sectors of the Grande Kabylie 
over 40 insurgents woro reported on Doc. 10 to have been killed in 
two separate operations. A Senatorial commission which visited 
this area at the beginning of December reported that about 2,000 
insurgents, divided into groups of 15 to 30, were operating in the 
Grande Kabylie, whore tho terrain was particularly suitable for 
guerrilla warfare. Although 23,000 soldiers were stationed there, 
pacification was making progress over only half of the area, and 
rebel activity had recently increased. 

In eastern Algeria 30 insurgents wore killed in a battle hi tho 
Collo area on Nov. 21, and several major engagements occurred 
near the Tunisian frontier, where throe large and well-armod bands 
totalling about 1,200 men woro reported to bo active. Thirty-three 
rebels woro killed in an action south of Tebessa on Nov. 27, and 
17 more two days later when French troops intercepted an arms 
convoy coming from Tunisia. Another 47 insurgents were killed in 
heavy fighting in the same aroa on Doe, 22, 

January-May 1957. Owing to strong Fronoh counter-action, 
insurgent casualties increased considerably during tho early months 
of 1957 ; M. Lacosto, speaking in tho National Assembly on March 21, 
claimed that botwoen Jan. 27 and Fob. 20 the rebels had lost 2,512 
men killod in action and 333 wounded or taken prisoner, whilst on 
April 2 it was announced that 806 insurgents had boon killed and 
85 captured during tho single week March 23-29. Despite those 
losses, the insurgents remained extremely active ; as stated above, 
official Franeh sources estimated that there wore at least 25,000 in 
arms at the beginning of May, and that their equipment had greatly 
improved in tho preceding six months. 

Tho most important military operations by both sides took place 
in northern Algeria, from the Moroccan frontier to the Kabylie ; 
46 Insurgents were killed on Jan. 20-21 in operations in the Tlomqon 
sector of tho Oranic, 92 on Jan, 26, and 36 on Feb. 17. After a lull 
in this sector, the insurgents raided 39 farms in tho aroa between 
Tlemoen and AXn-Tomouchent during the night of April 1-2, 23 
being set on fire. Another rebel force about 200 strong lost 65 men 
on April 17 in a battle between Maraia and Nodroma ; retreating 
to tho south, it was oncirclod on April 20 and almost wiped out, 
95 men being killed. 

In the densely forested mountains of the Ouarsonis rebel raids and 
ambushes became increasingly common ; it was reported on Fob. 26 
that 27 farms had been burned down in tho previous two days, 
frequent attacks made on motorists, and telephone communications 
sabotaged. Nine soldiers and civilians wore killed in an ambush on 
Jan. 26, and 14 soldiers on April 18. The insurgents also extended 
their activities to the Plain of Ch61if (between Oridansvlllo, Mosta- 
ganem, and Oran) for the first time since 1954. In the coastal area 
west of Algiers, the French lost 20 soldiers in an ambush near 
Cherchell on Jan. 9 and 27 more on Feb. 28, including the pilot of 
an observation plane which was shot down near Dupleix ; in subse- 
quent counter-operations in this area 64 members of the band 
responsible were killed between March 1 and March 4. 

The wooded and mountainous country round Tablat (about 30 
miles south of Algiers) was the scene of heavy fighting during May. 
In offensive operations between May 8-18 the French forces killod 


or captured 189 insurgents and seized largo stocks of arms and 
ammunition, including a large supply of up-to-dato weapons. The 
rebels launched a surprise attack on May 22 in which 15 French 
soldiers lost their lives; in the ensuing French counter-action 70 
insurgents were killed. Another 86 rebels wore killod in an engage- 
ment which followed an ambush on May 25. 

A. disquieting feature of tho situation in tho Kabylie was the 
revival of insurgent activities In tho Hoummaru valley, which had 
remained peaceful since tho previous summer; 63 insurgents wore 
killed in this area on Jan. 3, and another 57 on Fob* 28. The rebels 
suffered heavy casualties in the Grande Kabylie in a series of French 
operations during the first throe months of 1957— notably on 
March 23, when 137 were killed. 

In tho Constantinois, whore rebel activity had greatly declined 
since tho spring of 1956, tho insurgents again took the offensive and 
on Jan. 7 raided fcSouk-Ahras, a town of 20,000 people. In a series 
of ambushes 21 French soldiers were killed and 1 8 wounded on April 3 
north of Constantino ; 1 1 were killed on April 15 in the Ft-Milla aroa, 
south of the Collo peninsula ; and 35 killed and 27 wounded In the 
same area on May 11. In an notion on Jan, 24, in which 19 insur- 
gents were killed, tho French claimed to have wiped out the rebels' 
general staff for tho BOno area, Other Fronoh suoooksoh included 
an engagement oast of Constantine on April 2-3, in which 41 Insur- 
gents were killed, and ono in the Fl-MlUa aroa on April 24 (25 rebels 
reported killed), A number of engagements took place in the 
Tebessa area, whore rebel units frequently crossed the frontier while 
retreating into or returning from Tunisia; 85 insurgents were 
killed on Jan. 26, and 65 more on March 6, 

Fighting meanwhile continued along the whole length of the 
Saharan Atlas. In a battle south of IkuuHaMa 68 insurgents and 
12 Fronoh soldiers (including tho crew of a helicopter which was 
shot down) woro killed on April 9, Bou-Huftda itself being raided by a 
rebel force during the night of April 15-16, In the Ouicd-NaW 
Mountains 00 rebels were killed on April 4 near DJolfa, whilst in the 
Djebol-Amour they lost 72 killed on Fob. 27 and 50 on March 8- 4, 
A rebel band wie* wiped out near Aflou on May 21, losing 99 killed, 
and three days later 43 members of another band were killed in the 
same area. In tho Mo rowan frontier zone 22 insurgents were killed 
in an engagement near Aln-Hefra on Jam 22. 

The Mclouza Massacre. 

One of the worst atrocities of the Algerian war occurred on 
May 28, 1957, when 308 men and youths living in villages near 
Mclouza (at the western end of the I lodna Mountains, between 
Bordj-1 iou-Arreridj and Auinaic) were massacred at the 
village of Kasbah. Three clays later (during the night of 
May 30-5U) armed men murdered 85 Moslem workmen in the 
village of Wagrain, near Saida. Both massacres were attri- 
buted by the French authorities to the F.JLN*, which, 
however, denied all responsibility and appealed to the U.N. to 
sponsor an international inquiry. 

According to reports from French sources, a largo Insurgent force 
(variously described as 150 and 400 strong) entered the village of 
Boni-Iloman, now Mclouza, in tho morning of May 28, rounded up 
all nudes over 15 in the village and in neighbouring hamlets, and 
took them to Kasbah, whore they were held prisoners until the 
evening. They were then maehlnc-guuned, cut down with hatchets, 
or bludgeoned to death. Various reasons for the massacre wore 
given by Fronoh sources : that tho victims had protested against 
tho assassination of a family suspected of being pro- French, that 
they wore M.N.A. supporters, or that they had welcomed French 
troops. On May 31 the French authorities published an F.D.N. 
directive, said to have been discovered on April 17, that all villages 
which asked for French protection should he burned down and all 
their male inhabitants over the age of 20 murdered. 

About 200 inhabitants of Mclouza and neighbouring villages 
woro arrested on Juno 3, and were reported to have confessed to 
taking part In tho massacre ; according to subsequent French 
statements, it was said to have boon carried out by a band of 50 
insurgents and 100 auxiliaries recruited in the Mclouza area. French 
spokesmen stated that the band responsible consisted of Ivubylo 
tribesmen who had taken advantage of a long-standing feud between 
tho ICabylc population of Moloum and the Arab inhabitants of 
Bord-Homan. 

President Coty issued on June X an u appeal to the civilized 
world ” worded as follows ; 

“ Those abominations are not just tho work of a few bandits. 
Tho killers continue to carry exit the orders of their leaders, Urn 
sarno leaders who only yesterday boon tod over a foreign radio of 
having caused tho treacherous assassination in Boris of another 
Moslem guilty of loving Franco [he. M. Ohokknl see below k as 
they have already caused the murder of 6,060 defenceless Moslems, 
men and women, old men and children. I ask idl civilized peoples 
whether they do not think tho time has come to make It known 
that they will refuse a hearing to the supporters and agents of this 
hideous terrorism, which tramples underfoot all divine and human 
laws, In complete contempt for the conscience of humanity . , . ” 

F.L.N. spokesmen In Tunis categorically denied that tho F.D.N. 
was responsible for the massacre ; accused the French troops of 
conducting a ” veritable campaign of extermination of Algerian 
populations"; and described both tho Mclouza and Wagram 
massacres os "an odious plot intended to discredit the F.L.N. In 
the eyes of the civilized world.” On June 2 the F.L.N. representative 
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in Now York (M. Yazid) appealed to the U.N. Secretary- General 
to propose to President Coty that the U.N. Secretariat should 
organize an inquiry into the methods used by the belligerents in 
Algeria ; he promised the full co-operation of the F.L.N. and the 
National liberation Army. M. Yazid repeated his request for an 
international inquiry on Juno 12, and gave an assurance that if it 
wore proved that the massacre had been committed by F.L.N. 
supporters the movement would not hesitate to execute them. 

The M.N.A. issued a communique on Juno 3 attributing the 
massacre to the “ pseudo -patriots of the F.L.N.” ; its secretary- 
general, M. Moulay Merbah, sent a message to J)r. ILammarskjdld 
proposing that tlio International lied Cross should institute an 
inquiry. 

Military Operations, June-October 1957. 

The principal military operations during the summer and 
early autumn of 1057 are summarized below : 

Northern Algeria and the Saharan Atlas. Tlio insurgents suffered 
two major reverses in eastern Algeria during June. On June 15 
French troops attacked a largo force whioh had recently crossed 
the border near Tobessa ; in fierce fighting, which continued 
throughout the day, the robols lost 205 killed, the largest number 
of casualties in any single battle to date. The biggest French air 
operation since the beginning of the rebellion was carried out on the 
following day, when about 100 aircraft bombed and machine- 
gutmod rebel bases in the mountains oast of Djidjelli, insurgent 
casualties being estimated at about- 100 killed. This attack formed 
part of a large-scale French operation in the Gollo peninsula, whioh 
had remained an insurgent stronghold for nearly two years despite 
repeated French offensives. 

125 insurgents wero killed in heavy lighting on Juno 4-5 in the 
Fort-National area, and 48 in an engagement near Tlomcen on 
June 14. The rebels had previously raided Tlomcen on Juno 4, 
and on June 21 ambushed two French units near Ikmgio and 
Bou-Sa&da ; French casualties totalled 34 killed in these two attacks. 

For the greater part of July military operations wero virtually 
eon ilnod to the Saharan Atlas, this being attributed to the rebels' 
desire xiot to interfere with the harvesting of crops, 70 insurgents 
were killed on July 2 in an engagement in the DJelfa sector ; 1)8 on 
July 22 near Mae-Mahon, in the Antes; and 101 on July 24 in 
fighting near G6ryvillo. 

A revival of insurgent activity south of Algiers occurred at the 
end of July. Near Aumalo the rebels attacked a French post during 
the night of July 27-28 and, assisted by Moslem members of the 
garrison, killed 14 French soldiers. In the Djobol Bou-Zegza (about 
25 miles south-east of Algiers) French parachutists on Aug. 3 
a encircled strong insurgent force equipped witli modem weapons, 
including a transmitting post from which false signals had boon sent 
out to mislead French aircraft On the following day the rebels 
broke through the French lines, and an engagement took place in 
which the French lost 21 killed and 18 wounded and the insurgents 
10 killed. Strong relnforccmcuts wero rushed to the area, and on 
Aug. 14 the French authorities claimed to have wiped out the rebel 
hand, which had lost 120 men during the four days' fighting. 

Heavy fighting occurred in many areas during the first fortnight 
of August. A French communique of Aug. 13 claimed that the 
insurgents had lost 800 men killed, wounded, or captured in 200 
French operations in all parts of Algeria during the previous ten 
days, despite their tootles of systematically avoiding pitched battles. 
French casualties wore given as 50 killed and 25 wounded. Another 
communique of Aug. 10 claimed that In the Ruby lie alone 1,037 
insurgents had been killed and 711 captured since May 1, including 
many rebel officers and n.o.o.’s. The rebels' casual this remained 
heavy throughout August; In particular, they were reported to 
have lost 98 killed In a battle near Tobossa on Aug. 13 and 107 in 
three engagements in the Autes on Aug. 31. 

Because of the intensity and progressive success of the French 
counter-measures, the rebels concentrated during August on 
ambushes, hit-and-run raids, and acts of terrorism, incidents of this 
kind being reported from all parts of Algeria — notably from tho 
area east of Oran and the Consfcantlnois. A French military vehicle 
was ambushed on Aug. 7 on tho main road from Orl6ansville to 
Millana, 10 soldiers being killed, and on Aug. 24 strong rebel bands 
which raided Mascara mid Tiarot wore driven out only after fierce 
street fighting. Four police officers wero killed when their ear was 
ambushed outside Constantino in the night of Aug. 17-18, and 
Constantino Itself was raidod by rebel commandos on Sept. 25. 

French military operations continued throughout September. 
Two rebel bands were wiped out near Mascara on Sept. 5-0 and 
near Tlomcen on Sept. 13, losing 100 and 30 killed respectively ; 
51 insurgents wero killed in a battlo near Nedroma on Sept. 12 ; 
and in tho Kabyllo tho insurgents lost 83 men on Sept. 5 noar Bougie, 
and 50 In an operation in the Scmmmam valley on Sept. 23. From 
Got. 1-4 the French forces carried out an operation in the Plain of 
CliOllf, during which 51 insurgents wore killed and 64 captured. 
After a period hi which heavy rains and flooding prevented all 
military activity, tho French authorities announced on Get. 14 that 
149 insurgents had been killed and 92 captured in the Antes and tho 
Oonstantinois during tho previous throe days. Tho robols increased 
their activity during tho second half of the month, successfully 
ambushing several French units ; tho French authorities, however, 
denied claims by F.L.N. spokesmen that they had launched a 
*• general offensive ” on Oct. 20 and had inflicted heavy casualties 
on the French forces in four engagements. 


An important development during September and October was 
the increasing number of insurgents who surrendered voluntarily. 
A band of 21 men gave themselves up in the Tebessa area on Sept. 7 
without resistance (the first time a rebel band had surrendered in 
a body), while another 108 rebels surrendered botween Oct. 9-12 in 
the Antes, the Oonstantinois, and the S6tif area. 

The Sahara. Isolated rebel activity in various parts of the Sahara 
started in July 1957, when a rebel force raided tho town of Laghouat 
(250 miles south of Algiers) during the night of July 13-14 and blew 
up the power station, cutting off elootneity and water supplies to 
tho whole area and causing damage estimated at 450,000,000 francs. 
Sevon French soldiers wore killed near Laghouat on Aug. 13 in a 
rebel attack. 

In the Libyan border area (where some of tho main oil deposits 
wore found in 1956 — see 15697 A) an oil well at Edjel6 winch was 
being prepared for exploitation caught fire on Aug. 7 ; tho French 
authorities attributed tho fire te a sudden escape of natural gas 
during tho construction work, but F.L.N. spokesmen in Cairo 
claimod that it was due to sabotage, though it was not certain 
whether this claim was true. Farther south, a French civilian 
convoy bringing supplies te a military post, and using a track passing 
through Libyan territory with the consent of tho Libyan authorities, 
was attacked south of Ghat on Sept. 10, its crow being kid- 
napped and the lorries burnt. On Oct. 3, according to the Fronch 
military authorities, a Foreign Legion patrol on reoonnaisance in 
tho same aroa was attacked near the Libyan frontior by a uniformed 
force which withdrew when French aircraft appeared ; tho Libyan 
authorities, on the other hand, alleged that a strong Fronch force 
had attacked a Libyan military post. Tho French Government 
accepted on Oot. 9 a proposal by tho Libyan Government that a 
mixed commission should investigate tho incident and delimit the 
frontier in this aroa. 

In tho central Sahara noar Timhuoun, 60 Moslem soldiers of the 
camel corps mutinied on Oct. 17, murdered eight Fronch soldiers 
in charge of tho patrol, and joined a rebel band. 

As slated by M. Pincau on Nov. 27 in the U.N. General 
Assembly’s debate on Algeria, the French Government and 
military authorities claimed during the autumn of 1957 that 
they had gained complete superiority over the rebels and 
had almost won the war (see 10047 A). The F.L.N. leaders, 
however, while admitting the failure of urban terrorism and 
conceding their defeat in the “ battle for Algiers,” asserted 
that they were gaining rather than losing ground outside the 
towns ; they also expressed optimism about their ability to 
extend their activities in the Sahara. 

Terrorist Activities in Algeria and France. 

One of the worst features of the situation was the resort 
to mass terrorism on the part of the rebels, both in Algeria 
and in Metropolitan France. In Algeria this was directed 
largely, and in Metropolitan France almost exclusively, against 
other members of the Algerian Moslem population. 

Terrorism in Algeria. Following the reinforcement of French 
troops In Algeria In tho summer of 1950, and the resultant tightening 
of French military control, the Insurgents resorted Increasingly to 
terrorist acts against tlio civilian population. As a ** reprisal " for 
the execution of two nationalists on June 19, 1956 (tho first execu- 
tions since the outbreak of the rebellion), 14 Europeans were 
murdered in Algiers alone botween Juno 20-24. Tho principal 
victims of rebel terrorism, however, wore Moslems and not Europeans. 
According to offlolal figures published on Oot, 1, 1950, attacks on 
individuals totalled 732 in Juno, 600 in July, and 047 In August ; 493 
Moslems wore murdered in June, 544 in July, and 444 In August; 
in Algiers alone 29 civilians were murdered in June, 21 in August, 
and 16 between Sept. 1-29. On Sept. 30 two time -bombs exploded 
simultaneously in two Algiers oof os, injuring 64 people, whilst 20 
people wero killed by two bomb explosions at Nedroma on Nov. 30. 

M. Am6d5o Frogor (74), mayor of Bonfarik and president of the 
Federation of Algerian Mayors, was shot dead outside his house in 
Algiers on Bee. 28, 1956, One of tho leading spokesmen of right- 
wing opinion among the French settlers, he had campaigned against 
the dissolution of tho Algerian municipal councils (soe 15645 A). 
(Details of the riots whioh ooourred at his funeral will be given in a 
subsequent article.] 

During 1957, owing to the increasing effectiveness of French 
security measures, terrorism in Algiers was largely suppressed, 
although three major incidents ooourred in February and June. 
On Fob. 10, 1957, several bombs exploded at two sports grounds 
in Algiers whore football matches were being played, killing 10 
people and injuring 37 ; at one stadium a section of the European 
spectators rioted after the explosion, attacked Moslem spectators 
indiscriminately and lynched two men before the police could 
intervene. On June 3 throe bombs exploded simultaneously in 
different ports of the oity, nine people being killed and 85 mjurod, 
whilst 10 people wore kfllod and about 80 injured on Juno 9 when a 
bomb exploded in a crowded dance boll. [Tho riots whioh followed 
tho funerals of tho victims will bo described in a forthcoming article.] 

During tho summer and autumn troops and police carried out a 
series of raids on tho Oasbah (the Moslem quarter of Algiers), as a 
result of whioh the FXuN.’s terrorist organization in tho city was 
largely broken up. Yacef Saadi, tho F.L.N. loader for Algiers, 
surrendered on Sopt. 24 after his hiding-place had been surrounded 
by soldiers. " Ah tho Unite," his successor in the leadership, and 
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23 ofch.Gr rebels were killed on Oofc. 8 when a store of explosives 
blow up in a house which was hoi riff searched by troops. The last 
member of Yncof Saadi’s Htait still afc 1 iberty was arrested on Oct 15, 
whilst Si Wallah, the leader of the F. L.N. organization in Oran, was 
ldllod in a fight with the police on t he following day. 

Several Moslems prominent in political or religious life wore 
murdered during 1957, including M. All Ohokkai (GO), the former 
vieo-presidout of the Algerian Assembly, who was shot dead on 
May 26 as ho was leaving a Paris sports ground after a football 
match. As the best-known Moslem politician who continued publicly 
to support the connexion between Franco and Algeria, M. Oliokkal 
had repeatedly been threatened with death and had boon under 
police protection day and night. The assassin, a young Algerian 
workman, was arrested immediately after the crime ; under 
interrogation he maintained that he had aided on his own initiative, 
and denied that he bolongod to any political organization. 

M. Adda Ohontouf, a member of the Regional Commission for 
Oran, and a former member of the Algerian Assembly, was shot 
dead at Mascara on May 20 ; his death followed the murder of 
several other Moslem members of the local government bodies 
recently set up in Algeria by the French Government. The Grand 
Mufti of Mostaganom, 81 lieimi Hadj Ahmed, was assassinated on 
Aug. 7, and Sheikh Ron Tokkouk, a loading member of the Sonussi 
sect in the Mostaganom area, was murdered on Aug. 22. 

Terrorism in France. Acts of terrorism by Algerian Moslems 
against other Algerians living in Metropolitan Franco became 
increasingly frequent from I960 onwards ; the French Press brought 
almost dally reports about killings in the street, or the finding in 
Algerian lodging-houses of dead Algerians who had been shot or had 
had their throats out. Seventy Algerians were murdered in Franco 
during 1950, and over 550 killed and 2,200 wounded in the first 
10 months of 1957. In August 139 wore killed and 300 wounded, 
while in October 53 wero killed and 77 wounded in the Paris area 
alone. About 300,000 Algerians (almost all of whom are men) live 
in Franco, and about 120,000 of thorn live in Paris, which contains 
more male Algerian Moslems than any other city ; by comparison, 
the Moslem population of Algiers is 180,000, but this figure includes 
women and children. Many Algerian workers are also to bo found 
in tho Northern Industrial areas and in the Marseilles region. 

About two-thirds of the victims wore believed to bo members of 
tho M.N.A. or tho F.L.N. who hud boon attacked by supporters of 
tho rival nationalist organization. Most of tho attacks were attri- 
buted to members of tho F.Ij.N., which was roportod to have built 
up a powerful organization in France, and was known to possess 
a large supply of amis and cars ; It was also known to ho Imposing 
compulsory levies (believed to total about 1,000,000,000 francs a 
year) on Algerian workers in Franco, eliminating those who refused 
to pay. Political opponent# wore M tried ” and sentenced to death 
by secret F.L.N. “ courts ” ; an Algerian lodging-house at Lille 
which had been used for this purpose was burnt down by M.N.A. 
supporters on Aug, 26, 1957. 

Almost all the leaders in Prance of the Union des syndicate do 
travailteurs alffMens (U.8.T.A.), tho trade union federation affiliated 
to the M.N.A., wore murdered during September and October 1957, 
including Its general secretary, M. Ahmed Bckhat (shot dead in 
Paris on Oct. 26), its assistant general secretary (M. Abdallah Filall), 
and its secretary in tho Paris region (M. Ahmed Sermnaohe). These 
murders wero attributed to supporters of the F.L.N. and its trade 
union organization, tho Union ydrUrale ties iravailleura alyfoims 
(U.G.T.A.). 

In addition to M.N.A. ana F.Ij.N. supporters, Algerians who had 
refused to contribute to nationalist funds or to take part in political 
strikes wero also among tho terrorists’ victims. Tho situation was 
further complicated by the fact that criminal elements wero extorting 
money from other Algerians by posing as representatives of 
nationalist organizations ; by gang warfare between rival groups 
of these ” racketeers ” ; and by warfare between tho u racketeers ” 
and tho genuine nationalists. 

During tho first ten months of 1957 nine Frenchmen wore killed 
in France and about 30 wounded as a result of Algerian terrorism. 
Most of the victims wore killed or injured accidentally during 
shooting affrays between Algerians ; on Oct. 18, however, a police 
officer was killed and two others seriously wounded when their car 
was ambushed in a Paris suburb, M. Borgoaud, a Radical senator 
for Algiers and a leading spokesman for tho settlors’ interests, was 
shot at to a Paris street on Oot. 31 but escaped unharmed. 

French and Rebel Casualties. 

No official figures of the number of casualties during the 
first three years of the war were issued by the French authori- 
ties, Le Monde , however, published the following estimates 
on Oct. 30, 1957, based on statistics given m earlier official 
statements : French forces, 3,700 killed, 6,000 wounded, 
650 missing ; insurgent forces, 30,000 killed, 18,000 captured. 
It was pointed out mat the insurgent casualties were only an 
approximation, as official statistics made no distinction 
between combatants and Moslem civilians killed m the course 
of military operations. The number of victims of terrorist 
activities was estimated at 950 Europeans and 6,200 Moslems 
killed, 2,500 Europeans and 4,100 Moslems injured, and 180 
Europeans and 2,100 Moslems missing. — (Le Monde, Paris - 
Le Figaro, Paris - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 16080 A 5 16047 A 5 15882 A 5 15847 A ; 

15645 A 5 I49<*9 A ; 34913 A ; 14433 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Further Cut in Bank 
Rate. - Gold and Dollar Reserves in April. 

The Rank Rate was reduced from 6 per cent to 5| per cent 
on May 22— the second reduction since it was raised to 7 per 
cent on Sept. 19, 1957. 

A Bank of England spokesman described tho latest reduction 
as a “ technical adjustment " based on the same general considera- 
tions as the reduction from 7 per cent to (1 per cent in March. It 
implied no change in financial policy and was not to be taken as a 
“ green light ” to tho economy, nor was it an anti-recension move. 
The exchange reserves had continued to gain ground steadily during 
the past two months and, as ia March, a reduction in Rank Bate 
could have boon justified on market grounds some time ago ; but it 
had “ again been felt wise on more general grounds to proceed 
slowly and cautiously.” 

The Treasury had announced on May 2 that the sterling 
area’s gold and dollar reserves rose during April by $14 1., 000, 000 
after taking into account (a) the receipt of $11,000,000 from 
the E.P.IJ. in respect of the U.K.'s surplus in March, and 
(b) the payment of $3,000,000 to creditor countries in the 
Union under bilateral settlements. As a result, the gold and 
dollar reserves stood at $2,914,000,000 on April 30. 

It was pointed out in tho Press that the further rise in the reserves 
reflected the U.K.’s current payments surplus cm Its oversea pay- 
ments, owing mainly to the strong favourable movement in the tiff ms 
of trade and a resulting reduction In tho import bill. In addition, 
sterling area commodities wore being bought, by other countries on 
a fairly significant scale at the present time of year, film covering 
of outstanding ” bear ” positions and the switching of funds to 
London from other centres had also contributed to tho rise In the 
reserves. 

Provisional figures for the K.P.U. April settlement showed 
llmt Britain had a surplus of £2,000,000, three-quarters of 
which would be settled during May in gold or dollars and one- 
quarter by a reduction in the U.K.'s debt to live Union. 

Sterling continued to remain strong throughout April, the 
sfcerling-doUar spot rate centring mostly round 2.8! f and 
2.81 18, and reaching its highest point since July 7, 1951, on 
April 18 and 19 at 2.81 J. The lowest, point was 2.81 1 on 
April 23, after which the rate again rose steadily to reach 
2.81 12 on April 80. Transferable sterling in Zfirieh also 
remained firm, varying between 2.79275 and 2.79575. 
(Treasury Press Office - Times) (Prev, rep, 36076 B | 36x3a A,) 

B. UNITED STATES* — Troops leave Little Rock* 

President Eisenhower issued a statement on May 8 announ- 
cing that troops of the Arkansas National Guard would be 
withdrawn from the little Rock Central High School as from 
the beginning of the summer recess on May 29, The President, 
added : 

” Following that date, I trust that State and local officials and 
citizens will assume tbolr full responsibility for seeing that the orders 
of tho Federal Court are not obstructed. The faithful execution of 
this responsibility will make it unnecessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to act further to preserve tho integrity of our judicial processes,” 

As stated in 15808 A, the Arkansas National Guard had 
been “ federalized ” at the lime of the integration crisis in 
September last ; it will revert to its normal status of a State 
Guard at the end of May. The Nm York Timm slated that 
about 400 National Guardsmen remained on duty at the Central 
High School, where there had been no incidents for several 
months.* -(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. Little Rocky 359x6 C.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Sir Vivian Fuchs’s Return 
from Antarctica. - Award of Gold Medal of Royal 
Geographical Society. 

Dr. Vivian Fuchs and the other 19 members of the Common- 
wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition returned to England on 
May 12 and were received by the Queen at Buckingham 
Palace on May 15. Her Majesty conferred the accolade of 
knighthood on Dr. Fuchs and presented him with a clasp to 
the Polar Medal ; 14 other members of the Expedition were 
awarded the medal, and the other live who already possessed 
it (like Dr. Fuchs) received clasps. 

Sir Vivian and his companions were given a civic reception on 
thoir arrival at Southampton, and wero warmly welcomed by large 
crowds both in Southampton and London. A Government reception 
was given in their honour at Lancaster House on May 19. 

The Royal Geographical Society had announced on March 17 
that its special Gold Medal would be awarded to Dr, Fuchs, 
The last award of the society’s Gold Medal was made In 1910 
to Robert E. Peary, of the u.S. Navy, the first man to reach 
the North Pole, Previous recipients were Captain Scott 
(in 1904) and Sir Ernest Shackieton (in 1909).— (Times). 

(Prev* rep* 16055 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Miscellaneous Legislation. 

Miscellaneous Government-sponsored legislation enacted 
during the period 1956-58 is summarized (in alphabetical 
order) below, the dates of the House of Commons second 
reading and of the Royal Assent being shown in parentheses ; 
the dates of the second reading in the House of Lords are also 
given where Bills were first dealt with by that House. 

The Allens Employment Act mado permanent provision for the 
employment of aliens in a civil capacity under the Crown, either 
at home or abroad ; it revoked Defence Regulation 60 D, which had 
conferred a temporary and limited authority for this. Under the Act, 
aliens may only he employed under the Crown in Britain (a) if a 
responsible Minister issues a certificate of authority, and the 
Treasury consents ; (b) if no suitable British candidate for the job 
is available, or the alien has special qualifications or experience. 
The Treasury must lay before Parliament annually a list of certifi- 
cates in force and the number of aliens covered by each. (H.C. second 
reading June 20, 1955 ; enacted Deo. 21, 1955), 

The Cayman Islands and Turks and Caicos Islands Act enabled 
the two island groups to bo administered separately from Jamaica 
(of which they were formerly dependencies) and to possess their 
own legislative bodies under the new constitutional arrangements 
in the West Indies— see page 15998, first column. (Enacted Fob. 20, 
1958). 

The Christmas Island Act enabled the British Government to 
transfer the administration of Christmas Island to Australia— see 
15590 A. (Introduced in ILL. April 17, 1958 ; enacted May 14, 1958). 

Under an Order in Council dated Deo. 13, 1957, Christmas Island 
was detached from Singapore on Jan. 1, 1958, and administered as a 
separate dependency of the U.K. ponding its transfer to Australia, 
which will take place in 1958. An ex gratia payment of 20,000,000 
Malayan dollars (nearly £2,500,000) was made to the Singapore 
Government to compensate it for the loss of revenues from, the 
island's phosphate deposits, which are worked jointly by Australia 
and Now Zealand. 

Parallel Australian legislation for the acquisition of sovereignty 
over Christmas Island was enacted in Canbera on Feb. 25, 1958- 

Th© Commonwealth Institute Act enabled the Trustees of the 
Imperial Institute (to be renamed the Commonwealth Institute) to 
dispose of its existing buildings (see 14897 Aland erect new ones on a 
site in Kensington, tho Government providing £725,000 towards the 
capital cost. (H.C. second reading. Fob. 11, 1958 ; enacted March 13, 
1958). 

Th© Copyright Act amended the U.K. law of copyright, as codified 
by the Copyright Act of 1911, in order to take account of changes in 
international copyright law and of developments since 1911 in 
film-making, gramophone recording, sound and television broad- 
casting, etc. The main provisions of the Act, which embodied most 
of tho recommendations of a departmental committee on copyright 
which reported in 1952, are summarized below : 

(1) The general law of copyright as set out in tho 1911 Act was 
re-enacted, authors and artists being given copyright protection 
during their lifetime and for 50 years after their death. 

(2) The provision hi the 1911 Act that the work of authors and 
artists who had been dead for 25 years might be ro-publlshod by 
any publisher who agreed to pay a statutory royalty of 10 per cent 
to the copyright owners was repealed. British copyright law was 
thus mado to conform to the Berne Union, which gives authors and 
artiste absolute protection for 50 years after death. 

[This clause of the Act precluded the issue of cheap reprints— 
unless published by the copyright owners themselves— until the 
author had boon dead for 50 years ; o.g. tho works of Kipling 
(d. 1936) may not now be published (except by tho original publishers) 
until 1986, whereas under the 1911 Act they could have been Issued 
by oilier publishers in 1961.1 

(3) Journalists or artists on newspaper or magazine staffs would 
retain all rights in their work except tho actual newspaper or 
magazine rights (o.g, they could publish their work in hook form, 
dispose of film rights, etc.). Similarly, " free-lance ” and other 
authors having works commissioned by newspaper or magazine 
publishers would retain all rights therein except the actual newspaper 
or magazine rights, unless they had otherwise agreed. 

(4) The makers of a film would have a 50 years' copyright in it 
from tho date of registration ; tho copyright of any script, music, 
etc., specially written for the film would expire together with the 
copyright of tho film Itself, even though the writer or composer 
might not have been dead for 50 years. Where the story, music, 
etc. already enjoyed copyright in its own right — i.e. where a novel 
was filmed— this would not bo affected, and would continue indepen- 
dently of the film until 50 years aftor the author’s or composer's 
death, 

(5) The Act reduced from 50 years to 25 years the existing copy- 
right In “gramophone records, perforated rolls, and other contri- 
vances by means of which sound may ho mechanically reproduced,” 
as well as tho period during which the recording companies enjoyed 
“ performing rights ” in respect of the playing of records in public. 
It stipulated also that “ performing foes ” would not bo payable 
In respect of records played as an amenity and without charge in 
residential premises, clubs, public houses, etc. 

(6) New copyrights, valid for 50 years, were created in sound 
broadcasting and television programmes. Performing and other 
rights In their respective programmes wore vested In tho B.B.O. and 


the I.T.A., which wore empowered to set up separate or joint 
agencies to collect fees. As in tho case of gramophone records, the 
Act stipulated that fees would not he payable in respect of public 
performances unless a separate charge was made for admission. 

(7) A Performing Rights Tribunal, consisting of a chairman 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor and from two to four other 
members appointed by tho Board of Trade, would be sot up to 
adjudicate in disputes between persons socking licences to give 
public performances of sound or television broadcasts, gramophone 
records, etc., and tho owners of the copyrights. 

(8) Teachers and educational authorities were safeguarded against 
infringement of copyright in respect of quotations from textbooks 
in examination papers, etc. 

(9) Tho rights of libraries to make photostat or similar copies of 
copyright works, and of students to make copies or transcriptions, 
wore certified by tho Act. 

(ILL. second reading Nov. 15, 1955 ; H.C. second reading June 4, 
1956 ; enacted Nov. 5, 1956). 

Tho appointment of Mr. Clive Burt, Q.C., as chairman of the 
Performing Rights Tribunal sot up under tho Act was announced 
on May 17, 1957. 

The Crown Estates Act implemented tho main recommendations 
of tho Committee on Crown Lands [see 14296 A]. It provided for 
tho replacement of tho former four Commissioners of Crown Lands 
by up to eight Crown Estate Commissioners, subject to tho general 
direction of tho Lord Privy Seal and tho Secretary of State for 
Scotland, and responsible to Parliament. (H.C. second reading, 
July 20, 1956 ; enacted Nov. 5, 1956). 

Tho appointment of Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve as First Com- 
missioner and Chairman, and of Mr. R. M. J. Harris as Second 
Commissioner and Deputy Chairman, was announced on Deo. 14, 
1956. They had both been Commissioners of Crown Lands. 

Tho Grown Estate Commissioners announced on Fob. 1, 1958 tho 
forthcoming establishment of a Directorate of Forestry, to be 
responsible for Crown woodlands. It will bo based on Windsor, 
and Sir Erie Savill, Surveyor to tho Windsor Estate, will con- 
currently hooomo Director of Forestry. 

The Custom® Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) Act empowered 
the Board of Trade (1) to impose or vary Customs duties on imported 
goods which it considered had boon dumped or subsidized— to. 
which wore being sold in Britain at loss than the ** fair market 
price” In the country of origin or export; (2) to moke Orders 
allowing drawback of duty on such goods subsequently re-exported. 
(H.C. second reading, Jan. 22, 1957 ; enacted April 17, 1957). 

Th© Dentist® Act (1) provided for the setting-up of a General 
Dental Council (on the linos of the General Medical Council, hut 
with fewer members) to enable the dental profession to become 
self-governing ; (2) authorized certain auxiliary workers, in view 
of the shortage of qualified dentists, to perforin extractions, etc., 
for schoolchildren under the direction of registered dentists, and 
under regulations to bo mado by the now General Dental Counoil. 
(H.C. second reading, Nov. 4, 1955 ; enacted March 15, 1956). 

Th© Department of Scientific and Industrial Research Act replaced 
tho former Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
by an executive council— known as the Research Council— having 
control over the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
subject to the over-riding responsibility of tho Privy Council and 
the Lord President of tho Council, (H.C. second reading Juno 20, 
1956 ; enacted Aug. 2, 1956). 

Tho membership of the Research Council was announced on 
Nov. 7, 1956, consisting of eminent scientists (including a number 
of university professors), loaders of industry and commerce, and 
trade union representatives. Its chairman is Sir Harry Jephoott, 
chairman of Glaxo Laboratories. 

The Food and Drug® (Scotland) Act applied to Scotland the main 
provisions of tho Food and Drugs (Amendment) Act [see 14491 A). 
(H.C. second reading July 6, 1955 ; enacted Magch 15, 1956). 

The Friendly Societies Act extended the field of activities open to 
friendly societies by removing certain obsolete restrictions. Inter 
alia , it permitted a friendly society (a) to pay marriage endowment 
and unemployment benefits to its members ; (b) to invest its surplus 
funds in a housing association of another friendly society, without 
losing exemption from income tax. (H.C. second reading July 8, 
1955 ; enacted Dee. 21, 1955). 

The House of Commons Disqualification Act is a revisod version 
of the Bill which was introduced hy the Government In July 1955 
(see 14381 A). This Bill, after receiving an unopposed second reading 
in the Hons© of Commons on Nov. 9, 1955, had boon sent to a Select 
Committee in February 1956 for consideration and re-drafting. Tho 
Select Committee (chairman. Sir Patrick Spens, C.) stressed in its 
report— published on Aug. 29, 1956— that it attached groat impor- 
tance to two principles : (a) that qualification for membership of th© 
House of Commons should bo on as wide a basis as possiblo ; (6) that 
any restrictions on membership should bo contained in legislation 
and be sot out in a form which would be readily available to persons 
likoly to be affected, and could bo easily interpreted by them. 

The new Act substantially followed a draft presented by the 
Select Committee with its report, its main provisions being os 
follows : 

(1) Tho general descriptions of disqualifying offices contained in 
earlier legislation were replaced hy a definite and detailed list of 
offices that ought not to be held by Members of Parliament. 
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The list included judicial offices ; appointments on commissions, 
tribunals, and other bodies ; and other official posts. A special 
section included offices barred to members for particular constitu- 
encies (e.g. a Recorder of a borough would bo disqualified from 
sitting for that borough or any part of it). A further schedule set 
out a list of Ministerial posts which, would not disqualify a member 
from sitting in the House. 

The Act provided for the list of disqualifying officos, etc., to be 
kept up-to-date by Orders in Council, which would require affirmative 
resolutions of the House of Commons. 

(2) Because of the new arrangements for a detailed and exhaustive 
list of disqualifying offices, the onus of satisfying themselves before 
nomination that they were not subject to any disqualification was 
placed on candidates. 

(3) Tho former statutory disqualification of Crown pensioners and 
Crown contractors was repealed. 

[Tho Select Committee had pointed out that there had been no 
evidence for the past 100 years of any corruption in connexion with 
M.P.s and Government contracts, and that tho difficulty of drafting 
a clause which would disqualify some eontraetors whllo avoiding 
anomalies made it preferable to omit this category of disqualification 
altogether.] 

(4) The former provision that members of tho Reserve or Auxiliary 
Forces would bo disqualified on their embodiment or recall was 
repealed. 

(3J.O. second reading. Boo. 19, 1956 ; enacted April 17, 1957). 

The House of Commons (Redistribution of Scats) Act amended 
the 1949 Act of tho samo name. It (1) lengthened tho Interval 
between general reviews of Parliamentary constituencies (previously 
required to be hold every throe to seven years) to a minimum of 
10 years and a maximum of 15 ; (2) provided that there should be 
separate ” average constituency populations*' in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Northern Ireland ; (3) relieved tho four Boundary 
Commissions of their existing obligation to observe strict mathe- 
matical equality between constituencies and required them, when 
drawing constituency boundaries, 44 to pay strict regard to local 
ties and sentiment.*' The Act does not affect the number of seats 
in the House of Commons. 

fAs tho last general review of constituency boundaries was com- 
pleted in November 1954, the effect of tho Act is to ensure that 
tho next general review cannot bo completed before November 1 904 
(Instead of by 1901, as provided under the 1949 Act) and need not 
bo completed before November 1909. Under tho Act, it will also he 
possible for, say, Scotland and Wales to increase their repre- 
sentation slightly Jn tho T louse of Commons.] 

(H.C. second reading Feb, II, 1958 ; enacted May 14, 1958). 

The Import Duties Act provided for the codification of all TT.TC. 
tariff legislation (based mainly on the Import Duties Act of 1932) 
into one comprehensive document, to be drafted in accordance with 
a standard international classification (the ” Brussels nomenclature **) 
which was agreed to by a number of European countries at Brussels 
In 1950 and completed in 1955. Tho new classification (under which 
the present level of duties will, in general, bo maintained) will come 
into force on Jan. 1, 1959. (H.C. second reading. Doe. 2, 1957 ; 
onaotod Fob. 20, 1958). 

The Isle of Man Act removed Treasury control over the expendi- 
ture of Isle of Man customs duties and— In accordance with the 
agreement of Oct. 30, 1957 [see 15870 E]— left tho Tynwald free to 
legislate on loans, harbours, the fixing of customs duties, and similar 
matters. (H.C. second reading, Nov. 27, 1957 ; enacted Feb, 20, 1958), 

The Magistrates Courts Act (1) enabled persona summoned to 
appear on summary offences before magistrates' courts (except 
juvenile courts) to plead 44 guilty ” in writing if they wished ; (2) 
permitted prosocutore to he absent in such eases. (Second readings, 
House of Lords March 12, 1957 ; House of Commons April 8 ; 
enacted June 7, 1957). 

The Milford Haven Conservancy Act (see 15908 A) received the 
Royal Assent on April 29, 1958, after passing through its remaining 
stages In both Houses. 

The National Health Service (Contributions) Act gave effect to 
the new rates of N.H.S. contributions— -see 16084 B. Enacted 
on April 30, 1958. 

The Naval Discipline Act implemented tho main recommendations 
of the Select Committee on tho working of the Naval Discipline Act of 
1806 [See page 15620]. It (1) abolished capital punishment in tho 
Royal Navy except for offences “ committed with intent to assist tho 
enemy ” ; (2) required the findings of a court-martial to be unanimous 
before a death sentence was imposed ; (3) increased the maximum, 
penalty for absence without leave from 10 weeks to two years ; 
(4) created now offences of (a) low or dangerous flying ; (6) careless 
talk, covering peacetime as well as wartime, as in the other Services. 
(H.C. second reading March 20, 1957 *, enacted July 31, 1957). 

Occupiers* Liability Act implemented recommendations of 
the Law Reform Committee concerning the duty of an occupier of 
premises to his visitors in respect of injury due to the state of tho 
premises. It (1) made the occupier responsible for exercising “ all 
reasonable care** to ensure the visitor’s safety when “using the 
premises for the purposes for which he is invited or permitted by 
the occupier to be there," including the giving of adequate warning 
of any danger which the visitor might encounter ; (2) stipulated, 
however, that the occupier should not b© responsible for damage 


caused to a visitor by tho faulty execution of constructional, main- 
tenance, or repair work done by a contractor employed by the 
occupier, provided that he had taken 44 reasonable steps ** to ensure 
that the work was properly done ; (3) made the ooeupier responsible 
for exercising care in respect of any third party whom ho was bound 
by contract to permit to enter his premises ; (4) provided that a 
landlord who was responsible to his tenant for maintaining or 
repairing the promises should “ have the same duty of care towards 
his tenant’s lawful visitors” as if ho wore the occupier himself. 
(H.C. second reading March 6, 1957 ; enacted June 6. 1957). 

The Overseas Service Act enabled the Government to implement 
tho policy on tho Overseas Civil Service sot out in the White l hiper 
of May 1956 [see 14906 A1 and to meet the various financial obliga- 
tions (e.g. for payment of pensions, contributions to salary, and 
compensation) assumed under agreements with former Colonial 
territories. (H.C. second reading Jan. 21, 1958 ; enacted Match 13, 
1958). 

Th© Rating and Valuation (Scotland) Act, baaed largely on the 
recommendations of a committee under Lord Horn which reported 
in September 1954, corresponded to the similar Bill for England and 
Wales enacted in 1955 [see 14491 A). It (l) provided for the abolition 
of owners* rotes iri Scotland and the proportionate reduction of 
rents ; (2) introduced changes In valuation, rating, and equalisation 
grants ; (3) exempted churches, church halls, and (at local authori- 
ties’ discretion) charitable organizations from payment of rates. 
(IJ.O. second reading Dee. 10, 1955 ; enacted Aug* 2, 1956). 

The Recreational Charities Act gave statutory recognition for 
income tax and other purposes to the charitable nature of certain 
trustH and institutions which exist to provide recreational and 
similar facilities, but the status of which had been made doubtful 
by a recent decision of the House of Lords (nommtwforu'M of Inland 
Itcven m v. Haddclt'u). The Act laid down that the facilities must be 
provided either (a) for the public as a whole; or (5) “to Improve the 
conditions of life ” of persons who needed them ** by reason of their 
youth, ages, infirmity or disablement, or poverty or social and 
economic circumstances,” (Second readings. House of Lords Jan, 21, 
1958 ; House of Commons, Fob. 11 ; onaotod March U, 1958). 

Th© Sugar Act enabled the Government to implement its under- 
takings to Commonwealth and British sugar growers whilst restoring 
to importers and exporters tho freedom to trade competitively, 
thus preparing tho way for tho re-opening of tho Loudon auger 
market. Tho Act provided for (1) the dissolution of tho Huger 
Commission and tho ending of Htato trading in sugar ; (2) the 
establishment of a Huger Board to tako over tho Government's 
undertakings under tho Commonwealth Sugar and other agreements, 
and to sell the sugar concerned to refiners and traders at current, 
commercial prices ; (3) the financing of the Sugar Board including 
tho meeting of deficits incurred in sugar trading by means of a. 
surcharge on all sugar and molasses entering the H.K. internal 
market (I.e. excluding sugar imported for re-export) ; (4) tho making 
of further regulations affecting tho British Sugar Corporation, tho 
tT.K. sugar industry, and tho importation of sugar. (H.C* second 
reading Nov, 10, 1955 ; enacted July 5, 1956). 

The Whit© Fish and Herring Industries (No. 2) Act (1) extended 
the period of tho White Fish Subsidy [see 13085 A) until May 1961, 
or two years later if required ; (2) provided for the payment of a 
similar subsidy for a like period to the herring Industry ; (3) author 
izod the payment of Government grants (estimated to total 10260,000“ 
&500,000) to moot up to 25 per cent of tho cost of converting coal* 
burning trawlers to oil fuel, (H.C. second reading, March 12, 1957 : 
enacted April 17, 1957). 

Th© Wireless Telegraphy (Blind Persons) Act provided tor M of 
the 4J3 combined wireless and television licence to bo remitted 
wherever a blind person was a member of the household. (H.C. 
second reading July 9, 1955 ; enacted July 27, 1955). 

The Workmen*® Compensation and Benefit (Supplementation) Act 
provided for the payment, from the industrial Injuries Fund of a 
supplement of 17s, Cd, a week to totally disabled persona who still 
drew weekly payments under the Workmen’s Compensation or 
Industrial Disonsos (Benefit) Acts, About 13,000-14,000 parsons 
wore expected to qualify, the initial cost being put at £050,000, 
decreasing later. (1 1.0. second reading May 15, 1956 ; enacted 
July 5, 1956). 

Private Members’ Legislation* 

The following Private Members’ Bills were enacted between 
1956 and 1958 (sponsors names in parentheses) s 

The Advertisement (Hire Burch**©) Act, (The late Lieut. -Colonel 
Schofield, O,). Tho BUI laid down that advertisements of hire- 
purchase goods giving price figures must state clearly (I) tee amount 
of deposit (if any) or its percentage of the total price ; (2) tee number 
and amount of instalments and the period over which each is payable ; 
(3) the number of instalments (If any) payable before delivery of the 
goods ; (4) the cash price of tee goods. Where tee advertisement 
does not contain price figures, however, It need only show tee 
relationship between tho deposit and the total purchase price. 
Maximum penalty for contravention ; first offence, M0 ; second 
offence £100, (1XO. second reading, Feb. 1, 1957 ; enacted July 17, 
1057). 

Th© Arundel Estate Act, (The Duke of Norfolk). As enacted, 
this Bill enabled the Duke to break tee entail Imposed on tee Arundel 
estates by an Act of 1627 (under which the estates were settled 
in toil male and successive owners debarred from disposing of them) 
and put tho owner in the same position as on ordinary landowner, 
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Other clauses which would have had the effect of vesting Arundel 
Castle in trust for tho Earl Marshal of England (a post held for many 
generations by tho 1 hike's family), with endowments for its upkeep 
and compensation for tho Duke's successors affected by the ending 
of the entail on tho estates, were strongly opposed by Labour members 
in tho House of Commons and wore dropped from tho Bill in the 
Committee stage. (ILL, second reading, May 1, 1957 ; H.O. second 
reading July 17 ; enacted July 31, 1957), 

The Cheques Act. (Mr, Graham Page, 0.). The main purpose of 
this Act was to abolish tho need to endorse cheques paid direct by 
tho payee into his own bank. It (1) relieved banks of any liability 
for paying an unendorsed cheque (thus making endorsement by 
the payee unnecessary,, unless ho wished to negotiate the cheque) ; 
(2) abolished the necessity for receipts on the backs of cheques by 
providing that an unendorsed cheque, once it became a paid cheque, 
should bo considered evidence of the payee having received tho 
money. It was novertheloss provided that the drawer of a cheque 
might still, if ho wished, require the payee to complete a receipt on 
the back. 

Under the Act, endorsements will still be necessary in tho oaso of 
(a) cheques cashed or exchanged across the counter ; (5) negotiated 
cheques (i.e, cheques made over to a third party) ; (c) cheques 
payable to joint payees and tendered for the credit of an account to 
which all of them are not parties ; (d) bills of exchange and promis- 
sory notes, drafts and other instruments drawn on the G.P.O. or 
payable at a Post Office, Inland Revenue warrants, travellers* 
cheques, and instruments payable by banks abroad. (H.O. second 
reading April 12, 1957 ; enacted July 3 7, 1957). 

The Road Transport Lighting (Amendment) Act. (Mr. Gresham 
Cooke, 0.), This Act, drafted in conjunction with Ministry of 
Transport officials, sanctioned tho use of amber-coloured reflectors 
on the pedals of bicycles and tricycles as an additional safety 
precaution. (II.O, second reading, Deo. 6, 1957 ; enacted April 30, 
1958). 

The Sanitary Inspectors (Change of Designation) Act, (Sir Wavell 
Wakoilold, (J,). This provided for sanitary inspectors to be known in 
future as 44 health Inspectors/* (LLO. second reading June 15, 1956 ; 
enacted Aug. 2, 1956). 

The Small Lotteries and Gaming Act. (Mr. Ernest Davies, Lab.). 
This legalized small lotteries, whist and bridge drives, etc., run by 
registered charitable and non-profit-making societies, sports clubs, 
or churches. [Previously, lotteries and “ games of chance " in- 
volving the transfer of money had. been illegal under statutes 
dating back to Henry VILE]. The Act stipulated, however : (1) that 
no prize could exceed £100 and not more than half the proceeds be 
distributed ; (2) that not more than £750 must bo raised by the 
sale of tickets ; (3) that tickets must all bo of one price, not exceeding 
Is. ; (4) that tickets must not bo sold to or by children under 16 or 
sent through the post, except to members ; (5) that lotteries must 
not be advertised, except to members ; (6) that expenses must not 
exceed 10 per cent of tho proceeds. (11.0. second reading Nov. 25, 
1955 ; enacted July 5, 1956), 

The Thermal Insulation (Industrial Buildings) Act. (Mr. Gerald 
Nabarro, 0,)„ 'rids Act applied to Industrial buildings whore fuel 
is used for space heating. It required (a) all existing buildings to be 
insulated against loss of heat from a date to be fixed by the Minister 
of Power, but not earlier than Jan. 1, 1962 ; (5) insulation to be 
provided in all now buildings begun after Dec. 31, 1958, It also 
authorized the Minister of Power to make regulations prohibiting 
tho use of non-fire proof material for insulating purposes. (H.O. 
second reading March 15, 1957; enacted July 17, 1957). 

Major legislative measures such as the Rent Act (159X7 A), 
the Clean Air Act (15874 A) and the Road Traffic Act (15758 A) 
are given in previous issues.- -(Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14491 A.) 

A. ITALY. — The Bishop of Prato Case. 

The hearing opened on Feb. 24 before the Florence court 
of an action for libel and slander brought against the Bishop 
of Prato (Mgr. Pietro Fiordclli) and the parish priest of Prato 
(Don Damlo Ajazzi). The action was brought by Signor 
Mauro Bellandi (a grocer) and ids wife Loriana, who had 
entered into a civil marriage on Aug. 12, 1950, hut had not 
been married in church, although both had been baptized as 
Roman Catholics. The allegedly defamatory statements were 
made by the Bishop in a pastoral letter issued on the day 
of their civil wedding, winch he did not recognize as valid. 
In Hi is letter, Mgr, Fiordelh referred to Signor and Signora 
Bellandi as u public sinners,” said that their civil marriage 
was “ no more than the beginning of a scandalous concu- 
binage,” and ordered that all the sacraments should be denied 
them, that their house should not be blessed, that they should 
not be given religious burial, and that their parents should 
be denied holy water at Faster for neglecting their religious 
upbringing. The pastoral letter was read in the parish of Prato, 
affixed to the church door, and published in the parish magazine. 

The couple subsequently brought an action against the 
Bishop of Prato and Father Ajazzi, but the local court Tuled 
that there was no case to answer in civil law as the Church 
possessed its own jurisdiction. Signor and Signora Bellandi 


then applied to the Court of Appeal m Florence, which ruled 
that Mgr. Fiordelli and Father Ajazzi must answer the charge. 
The case — which had meanwhile aroused national contro- 
versy— was the first court arraignment of a bishop in Italy 
since the conclusion of the Lateran treaties between the Italian 
Government and the Holy See in 1929. 

Neither the Bishop nor Father Ajazzi appeared in court, but the 
former sent a letter in which he gave his reasons for not attending. 
In it ho claimed that his denunciation of two baptized Roman 
Catholics of his diocese who had undergone only a civil marriage 
ceremony was 44 an act of my spiritual power . . . taken in the 
exercise of my episcopal jurisdiction/' His presence in court, he 
declared, might have been taken as a recognition that the civil 
magistracy could deal with 44 an act concerning the spiritual govern- 
ment of the faithful/* The liberty of this spiritual government had 
been guaranteed in tho Lateran Treaties and solemnly proclaimed 
in tho Italian Constitution. 

Mgr. Fiordelli’s letter continued : 44 In face of the great publicity 
with which this deplorable act was intentionally surrounded, in 
view of tho grave scandal caused by it among my faithful, and as I 
failed to overcome tho stubborneas of tho two people about to get 
married, I was forced to announce publicly tho painful situation in 
which their action would place them before tho Church, and the 
penalties they would incur. About my conduct in tho spiritual 
government of tho faithful I am answerable to my conscienco as a 
bishop, to tho Supremo Pontiff, and to God/* 

[Article 7 of the Italian Constitution, to which the Bishop 
referred, lays down that Church and State are 44 each in its own field ’* 
independent and sovereign. Tho Concordat of 1929 allows tho Holy 
See and its bishops to publish frocly, and affix to religious buildings, 
instructions, ordinances, pastoral letters, diocesan bulletins, 44 and 
other matters regarding the spiritual government of tho faithful/* 
Religious marriage ceremonies conducted according to canon law 
and properly registered were recognized in tho Concordat as having 
44 tho civil effects*’ — i.o. they were recognized as valid marriages 
under civil law. Previously Italians had to be married before the 
civil authorities, and wero free to have a religious ceremony In addition 
if thoy wished.] 

On behalf of Signor and Signora Bellandi, counsel argued that 
tho State had gcantod no Immunity from its laws to priests under the 
Concordat. This immunity had boon granted only in certain 
exceptional oases, such as to the Popo himself, to the Cardinals in 
oonclave, to Bishops in council, and to acts of the Holy See, and 
Mgr. Piordelli's pastoral letter came into none of these categories. 
Counsel for the plaintiffs also said that his clients were not objecting 
to the ecclesiastical censure as such but to the manner and the terms 
in which it was expressed ; whereby, it was alleged, the Bishop had 
taken the affair boyond tho purely religious sphere. 

The public prosecutor [who Is an official party in all slander and 
libel actions under Italian law! asked Cor tho acquittal of the two 
defendants, on the grounds (i) that the Bishop had boon acting 
within the limits imposed by his mandate ; (ii) that he therefor© 
lacked criminal intent ; and (iii) that his denunciation of Signor 
and Signora Bellandi thus did not constitute an offence. Counsel 
for bho Bishop argued that tho State, by concluding tho Concordat, 
had set limits to Its interference in ecclesiastical affairs ; to attribute 
to tho State the task of controlling matters relating to faith was to 
negate its own existence and to transgress tho limits which it had 
imposed on itself. Tn such an ovontimlity It was not the Church 
which was invading tho political field but tho State which was 
Introducing Itself Into religious matters. 

Counsel for Signor Boilandi, on the other hand, contended that 
the State could not recognize the right of the Church to decide for 
Itself how far its actions were subject solely to Its own spiritual 
Jurisdiction. IIo rejected as 44 absolutely impossible ” tho defence's 
argument that a distinction could bo drawn between a man's 
religious reputation and his lay reputation. 

On March 1 the court found Mgr. Fiordclli guilty of defama- 
tion of the plaintiffs and sentenced him to a fine of 40,000 lire 
(about £24), payment being suspended for five years. The 
Bishop was also sentenced to bear the entire costs of the 
proceedings and to pay damages to the plaintiffs, which 
would be assessed in a civil court. Father Ajazzi was acquitted 
because, in the view of the court, he had executed the order 
of a superior in the belief, though erroneous, that this order 
was a legitimate one. 

The written judgment of the court giving the reasons for 
its decision was issued on April 1. 

It rejected the Bishop’s contention that he was responsible only 
44 to his own conscience, the Supreme Pontiff, and God " for an act 
concerning his spiritual power. Such a principle, it was stated, would 
only be valid if tho act in question had been performed by the 
Holy See. Moreover, it should not bo overlooked that all persons in 
Italian territory, whether Italian nationals or foreigners, were 
subject to Italian penal jurisdiction under the criminal code, not 
excluding those holding episcopal office. To understand fully the 
character of the relations between Church and State, and tho 
limitations between the two Powers, it was also necessary to 
remember that the Concordat required bishops to swear an oath 
before the Head of State. 
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Dealing with tho uuoHlion wliothcr the Bishop of Prato*H letter 
constituted a defamatory statement, objectively considered, tho 
judgment said that there was no doubt that the expressions used 
wore such as to be regarded, according to the common feelings of 
the groat majority of men, as an expression of discredit. In defama- 
tion tho “ subjective " element arose from (lie deliberate desire of 
one person to harm the reputation of another, regardless of the 
cause ; that this had been Mgr, Flordolli’s intention appeared clear 
from his whole behaviour, and tho court could not agree that the 
Bishop had exorcised a proper right by making* tho statement in 
(mention. 

Ah regards the effects of snob a defamatory statement, tho Court, 
lucid, that whenever acta by tho ecclesiastical authorities offended the 
rights of the citizen as guaranteed by the Constitution, the protection 
provided by the laws of tho State must operate in defence of those 
rights, No provision had been made for a ease of this kind In tho 
1920 Concordat, but it could not be validly argued that " If at any 
time the Church and her competent organs, exercising their spiritual 
and jurisdictional power , . , harm the rights of a citizen recognized 
and protected by tho law of the .State, tho State will ha ve to remain 
idle Just because the law of tho Concordat does not provide for this 
particular situation,” 

Rejecting tho Bishop's argument that ho had acted within his 
religious rights under tho 1 aileron treaties, tho Court found that 
Mgr. Fiordolli's expressions had not boon " of the kind that are 
strictly reserved to tho religious held " but had boon “ relevant In 
the sooial-othioal Hold.” 

Tho Court nevertheless granted tho Bishop extenuating circum- 
stances on general grounds, and also because ho hud acted for 
“ reasons of a moral and social character." 

The court’s judgment caused deep concern and consterna- 
tion at the Vatican, and it was announced on March 2 that, 
the Pope, who was reported to be u grief-stricken,” had 
cancelled the celebration of the 19th anniversary of bis 
coronation (arranged for March 12 in St. Peter’s) because of 
the u bitterness, grief, and outrage to the Church ” arising 
from Mgr. Fiordelh’s conviction. 

Tho Archbishop of Bologna (Cardinal Lorcaro) ordered all churches 
in his arohdioooso to go into mourning until Palm .Sunday, and to 
sound a funeral peal for five minutes each day. Vatican Radio 
declared that tho verdict had brought not only “ stupor " but also 
** bitterness and deep regret at the fact that an innocent man has 
been punished for having exorcised a right and done his duty." 
Tho Catholic Action newspaper II Quotlditmo compared the (jo net's 
finding to the persecution of Roman Catholics in China. 

On tho other hand, nine bishops In Lombardy issued a pastoral 
letter on March 5 aimed at easing public tension in the dispute ; it 
urged both tho clergy and the faithful " to work for peace and 
rectify tho Mao Ideas that have led to tho anti -clerical campaign," 
After interpreting tho Bishop of Prato's conviction as a “ victory 
for atheistic Communism," tho letter added i " We want to 
co-operate in ro-ostablishing serenity in public opinion, especially 
among honest and objectively-minded citizens . . . We cannot accept 
the accusation that tho Church and Catholics are threatening the 
prestige and authority of tho State." The Archbishop of Pisa 
(Mgr. Camozzo) also issued a statement in which he said : " Wo 
respect the magistrate . . . Wo do not think that bishops arc 
exempt from tho penalties of tho law for common offences." 

The Italian Prime Minister, Signor Zoli (Christian Democrat), 
declared on March 4 that though ho was “ sorry as a Catholic,” 
as a Prime Minister he thought that “ justice must take its 
course ” in the case of Lhe Bishop of Prato. The independent 
liberal newspaper Corriere della Sera (Milan) appealed for a 
“ sense of moderation ” lest a religious struggle in Italy should 
play into the hands of the Communist, s. Similar appeals were 
made by the organs of the Social Democratic Party and 
the Republican Varty—Giustizia and Voce Hepuhblicana 
respectively— whilst news agencies close to the Christian 
Democratic leadership stressed that the ease of the Bishop of 
Prato should on no account bring about an atmosphere of 
religious strife in the forthcoming general elections. 

It was announced on March 4 that counsel for Mgr. Fiordelh 
had lodged an appeal against the sentence, and that a formal 
appeal had also been filed on behalf of Father A jam to 
obtain his acquittal on different grounds. It was stated that 
although Mgr. Fiordelli had maintained lus non-recognition 
of the competence of the court, his counsel had acted under 
a provision entitling the defence to appeal independently 
of the defendant. — (Corriere della Sera, Milan - Times) 

A. CHESS. — Botvinnik regains World Title, 

The Russian ehessmaster, Mikhail Botvinnik, regained the 
title of world champion on May 9 from his compatriot, Vassily 
Smyslov, at the end of 23 games played in Moscow. Botvinnik 
had seven wins and Smyslov five, with II games drawn. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Dept., London) (Prev. rep. 15513 A.) 


B. NETHERLANDS. — Parliamentary Approval for 
Delta Plan. - Progress of Zuider Zee Reclamation. 

The project for closing the sea inlets of tin* south-western 
Netherlands (see map, page 4 l 1-292), known as the Della Plan, 
was approved by the Upper Iloust' of the* Stntes-Uenoral on 
May 8 , 1958. The Lower House had previously approved the 
plan on Nov. 5, 1957, by 100 vote's to eight. 

As shown in the map referred to, tho Delta Plan provided for tho 
building of foul* grout floa-dykon connecting the islands of Hoorno- 
Ovorllakkeo, HeUouwen-Duivetmul, North iievelnnd, mid Wuloheren. 
The biggest hydraulic engineering project in Dutch history, it wiil 
take an estimated 25 years to complete at a cost equivalent to 
11250,000, 000. Whim completed, the' islands of Zeeland and South 
Holland will no longer be Isolated from the mainland, and tho 
estuaries of tho Rhino and Mcholdt, when drained out# will be' 
available for agriculture, land settlement, and industrial develop- 
ment. I Ah explained In 14022 A, the project doe's not afreet the' 
ehtume'l of the' Western Hcholdt, which affords access from tho North 
Boa to tho Belgian port of Antwerp, | The' four dyke's will have a 
total length of U) miles ami, when completed, will make' impossible 
a repetition of Inundations huoIi os the Zeeland disaster of 1953, 
when over 1,800 people lost their lives. The' existing network of 
dykes, with a combined length of *137 mile's, wiil ho retained ns a 
sooemelary line' of dofonoo against tho se'a. Tho Ih'lta Han will 
involve tho oxUnoUon of oyster and mussed beds from which some 
2,000 people dt'rlvo a livelihood : tho persons affected will receive' 
compensation under the Govorumont'H legislation. 

The' ih’Hfc stages of the work began In duly 1950, when a start was 
made on closing the' I taringvllot the' se>u inlet between* Doored- 
Overllakkoo and the muinlauel of Bouth Holland province. Although 
not part of the actual Dt'lta Plan, it forms an important preparatory 
work and will take about 12 yt'ars to complete* In addition to tip' 
ene'lOHlng dyke' (which will run from lledlevoetsluis to the sand-dunes 
at the mouth of. the ITaringvlic't) it will also Involve the' construction 
of 1(J drainage sluice's, each about- 20 yareis in width* Work on the 
Delta Plan proper began early in 1958, when a start was made' on 
building ft dyke to link Walohorcm and North Bevelanel. 

Th© Zuider Ze© Reclamation Scheme. 

A further important stage in Urn Zuider Zee reclamation 
scheme (see 14292 A) was reached on Sept. Ill, 1950, with the 
('losing of the Hast Fievoland polder one of the live polders 
(areas of reclaimed lane!) forming part of the overall rcclaixm- 
lion project. The new polder is enclosed by a 00-mile dyke 
running from Harderwijk into what was formerly the middle 
of lhe Zuider Zee. 

The Zuider Zee scheme the biggest land reclamation 
project undertaken anywhere in the world began In the 
1920’s and is scheduled for completion by 1980, When 
finished, it will have increased the size of the Netherlands by 
seven per cent and the country’s arable area by over 500,000 
acres, or Urn per cent. Of the live polders projected (see map, 
page 14292) three arc completed and work on the remaining 
two is in progress. The five polders are : 

(1) The North-West polder (Wleringennoor). This was completed 
in 1930 and covers an area of 50,000 acres. Adjoining the province 
of North Holland, it includes the former island of Wloringen. 

(2) Tho North-Bast polder, covering 119,000 acres and Including 
the former island of Hrk. Tho main part of tho work was carried 
out between 1938 and 1942, and tho polder was completed after the 
war. A now town (Hmmoloord), ton villages, farms, and roads have 
arisen on what was formerly tho sea-bod. The population of tho 
polder has grown from 3,000 In 1949 to over 20,000 at tho present 
time, of whom some 9,000 live in HJmmeloord. 

(3) Tho Bouth -Fast polder (Mast. Fievolund), completed (u 1950 
as Htatod above. Hovering 133,000 acres, it includes the new town 
of LolysUd (see page J4202, second column) and 11 now villages. 
Lolystad, built on a site formerly in tho middle of tho Zuider Zee, 
Is designed as tho chief town of tho five polders when the project is 
finally completed ; it already has a considerable population, 

(4) Tho Houth-Wofit polder (Houih Fievoland), which will cover 
an area of 111,000 acres when completed. 

(5) Tho Markerwoard, covering an area of 150,000 acres when 
completed, and comprising tho western part of the Zuider Zee, 
Work on this project reached an important stage on Oct. 17, 1957, 
when Markon* -the last remaining island tn tho Zuider Zoo -was 
linked to tho mainland by a now dyke. 

The Zuider Zee- now known m the Ijsselmeer (Ijssel Lake) 
— has been a freshwater lake since 1982, when it was sealed off 
from the North Sea by the dyke and motor-road (Afiluitdtjk) 
connecting the provinces of North Holland and Friesland. 
(Netherlands News Agency - Algemeen Ilandeisblad) 

(Prev* rep* 14319a A*) 

C. FIJI. — New Governor* 

It was announced in London on May 20 that Mr. K. P, 
Maddocks (51), deputy Governor of the Northern Region of 
Nigeria, would succeed Sir Ronald Garvey as Governor of 
Fiji in October, when Sir Ronald’s term of office would have 
expired.— (Times) (Prev* rep. 12396 A.) 
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MAY 24 — 31, 1958 

A. INDIA. *—■ The Chagla Commission Report. - 
Mr. Krishnamachari resigns from Finance Ministry. - 
New Cabinet Appointments. - Death of Dr. Kalam AzadL 

The Government of India appointed on Jan. 17 a one-man 
Commission of Inquiry consisting of Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla 
(Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court) in connexion with 
certain transactions of the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
relating to the purchase of shares in six companies controlled 
by a Mr. Ilaridas Mundhra. The shares had been purchased in 
June 1957, but their acquisition subsequently aroused serious 
concern because of the doubtful financial position of some of 
the companies involved, the continued fall m the prices of 
their shares, the reputation of Mr. Mundhra himself, and the 
fact that he remained in control of the companies. 

The six companies were (1) Angelo Bros. Ltd., Calcutta ; 
(2) the British India Corporation Ltd., Kanpur ; (3) Smith 
St ants tree l and Co. Ltd., Calcutta ; (4) Jessop and Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta ; (5) Richardson and Cruddas Ltd., Calcutta ; and 
(6) the Osier Electric Lamp Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 
Mr. Justice Chagla was asked to inquire into “ (i) whether the 
purchases were in accordance with normal business principles 
or practices ; (ii) the propriety of the purchases ; (iii) the 
person or persons responsible for the purchases ; (iv) any 
other circumstances which to the Commission appear to be 
relevant.” 

During the inquiry, which was held in public, a number of 
witnesses were heard and large numbers of documents sub- 
mitted. The principal witnesses included Mr. T. T. Krishna- 
machari (the Indian Finance Minister) ; Mr. II. M. Patel 
(Principal Secretary to the Ministry of Finance, and first 
chairman of the Life Insurance Corporation from Sept. 1, 
1950, to June 5, 1957) ; Mr. G. R. Kama! (Mr. Patel’s 
successor as chairman, and previously deputy chairman of 
the L.I.C.) ; Mr. Vaidyanathan (managing director of the 
Corporation) ; Mr. Bhattacharya (chairman of the State 
Bank) ; Mr. I), Ii. Mazumdar (secretary of the Company 
Law Administration in the Ministry of Finance) ; Mr. R. P. 
Shroff (president of the Bombay Stock Exchange) ; and 
Mr. Haridas Mundhra. 

Mr. Justice Chagla’s report, published on Feb. 13, was 
strongly critical of the share purchases from the point of 
view of sound business, and was also highly critical of the way 
in which they had been effected in disregard of statutory 
obligations. It placed the principal responsibility for the 
transactions on Mr. Patel, but added ; u The Finance Minister 
(Mr. Krishnamachari] must fully and squarely accept the 
responsibility for what Mr. Patel , . . did ; and if the trans- 
action is improper and unjustified, although Mr. Patel may be 
actually responsible for th© transaction, constitutionally the 
responsibility Is that of the Minister.” The report is sum- 
marized below under cross-headings. 

Th© Facts of the Case. *f£ 4 *„ * „ 

After reviewing tho setting-up of the Life Insurance C<m&rhflon 
on Sept. 1, 3956, and the principles of the Corporation's investment’ 
policy which the former Finanoo Minister (Mr. Doshtnukh) had 
enunciated during the parliamentary debates, the report mentioned 
the relevant provisions of the Life Insurance Act of 1956 on* 4$; 
status and management. It described tho executive machinery of 
the Corporation which enabled it to carry out its functions as an 
autonomous body, with complete independence in managing its 
own day-to-day administration and investing its funds in the 
interests of the policy-holders, subject only to ** such directions in 
matters of policy involving the public interest as tho Government 
might give to it in writing/’ ***'«"*+* 

Tho Report mentioned that under tho regulations governing the 
Corporation’s administration, the power to invest had boon conferred 
upon its Executive Committee but could only be exercised after 
taking into consideration tho advice of its Investment Committee. 
Tho latter Committee functioned under tho chairmanship of tho 
chairman of tho Corporation, its other members comprising three 
official members (including the Corporation’s managing director) 
and three unofficial ones, including tho presidents of tho Calcutta 
and Bombay Stock Exchanges. Tho Investment Committee had 
laid down special rules of guidance for making investments, and 
44 as long as there was no departure from tho principles laid down 
by the Investment Committee, there was no danger that any invest- 
ments might bo made by tho officials of tho Corporation which would 
not be sound and prudent investments/* 

The report then dealt in detail with the transactions in question, 
starting with an offer by Mr. Mundhra to Mr, Patel made in Bombay 
on June 21, 1957, in which Mr. Mundhra proposed (i) that the Life 
Insurance Corporation should buy shares worth 8,000,000 rupees 
(<0600,000) and further shares worth 3,000,000-4,000,000 rupees 
direct in the market ; (ii) that the L.I.C. should give him (Mundhra) 
a loon of 10,000,000 rupees, against which he undertook to give tho 


Corporation business worth the same amount ; and (iii) that it 
should buy newly-issued preference shares in British India Corpora- 
tion and Jessop and Co. to the extent of 12,500,000 rupees, against 
which he would offer to the Corporation fire insurance business to 
the extent of 1,500,000 rupees annually. In his letter Mr. Mundhra 
mentioned that his total liabilities to banks and brokers amounted 
to 52,400,000 rupees, while his free assets were 15,500,000 rupees ; 
he pointed out that it was essential to avoid any selling pressure 
from the brokers to whom he was owing money, to clear their 
accounts, and to take delivery of the shares, so as to relieve pressure 
on tho stock markets and upon himself personally. 

Mr. Kamat had rejected any transaction except the possible pur- 
chase of shares of the various companies ; after further discussions 
on June 23 - 24 with Mr. Patol, Mr. Kamat, and Mr. Bhattacharya, 
Mr. Mundhra had submitted rovised proposals with regard to 
tho salo of his own shares to tho Life Insurance Corporation. In 
a letter to Mr. Patol dated Juno 24 ho had accordingly offered shares 
in his various companies having a value at tho prices mentioned of 
11,949,500 rupees. Mr. Mundhra had also confirmed that ho was 
arranging to take delivery of tho shares from his brokers and to deliver 
them to tho L.I.C. ; that ho would place with the Corporation 
general insurance business to yield a minimum premium of 1,500,000 
rupees per annum ; and that, in order to safeguard tho L.I.C. against 
defective scrips, he would make himself personally responsible for 
any defect in the shares that might ho found prior to their registration 
in the Corporation's name. 

Various changes in tho kind of shares had boon domanded by 
Mr. Patol in these discussions, and as a rosult tho Corporation had 
agreed on Juno 24 to buy 7,000,000 Ordinary shares of the British 
India Corporation, 6,000 Preference shares and 78,000 Ordinary 
shares of Jessop and Co., and 7,500 Preference shares of Smith 
Stanistreot — all at prices which Mr. Vaidyanathan obtained from 
tho Calcutta Stock Exchange. On June 25 the Corporation, having 
obtained tho latost-known prices for the other shares, had also 
a, greed to purchase 19,000 Preference shares and 150,000 Ordinary 
shares of Richardson and Cruddas, 25,000 Ordinary shares each of 
Smith Stanistreot and Angelo Bros., and 6,000 4& per cent Preferences 
shares and 100,000 Ordinary shares of tho Osier Electric Lamp 
Manufacturing Company— bringing tho total payment to ho made 
by tho Corporation to Mr. Mundhra as a result of the transaction 
to 12,685,750 rupees. 

In view of Mr Mundhra’s inability to give delivery of 9,675 
Ordinary shares of Angelo Bros, and 505 Preference shares of Jessop 
and Co., tho Corporation had agreed on Aug. 9, 1957, to purchase 
instead another 8,700 Ordinary shares of Richardson and Cruddas 
and 5,300 Ordinary shares of Jessop and Co. The price of all tho 
shares had boon paid by the Centra) Bonk (the L.I.C/s bankers) to 
Mr. Mundhra against delivery of tho share certificates. 

The report then mentioned that both boforo and after tho deal of 
June 24 there had been certain other transactions entered into by 
tho LJ.O. with regard to shares of companies in the Mundhra group, 
viz. : (!) On March 9, 1957, the Corporation had purchased 10,000 
Ordinary shares of Jessop and Co. through a Ann of brokers, after 
consulting the Investment Committee ; (2) on April 5, 1957 (also 
after consultation with that oommlttoo) it had bought 50,000 Ordinary 
shares of Jessop and Co. direct from Mr. Mundhra ; (3) on April 25, 
1957, a further 50,000 Ordinary shares of Jossop and Co. had boon 
purchased direct from Mr. Mundhra; (4) on Sept. 3, 1957, 3,900 
Preference shares of Richardson and Cruddas had boenbought through 
brokers ; (5) on Sept. 14, 1957, 1,000 Ordinary shares of Richardson 
and Cruddas had boon bought, also through a firm of brokers; and (6) 
on Sept, 20 and 23, 1957, 10,500 Ordinary shares of Richardson 
tod Ocudclas had been bought through brokers. In none of the 
transactions under (3) to (6) had tho Investment Committee been 
consulted. f i ■ 

, y 3 Mr. Mundhra’s Antecedents. 

*" tnfii^doring the propriety of the deal concluded on June 24, 
and whether it was entered into in accordance with sound business 
principles, Mr. Justioo Chagla commented about Mr. Mundhra and 
his activities: "Wo arc dealing with a statutory corporation set 
up by tho Government of India which in its business transactions 
must maintain certain standards. It would he clearly wrong for the 
Corporation to utilize its funds to help an individual or the concerns 
of an individual. It would be even more wrong for the Corporation 
to’ deaP with, an individual who was suspected to bo a lawbreaker 
and possess a doOTtful financial reputation, and whose antecedents 
were of a most questionable character. Mundhra is a man who has 
a. flamboyant personality and is a financial adventurer whose only 
ambition is to build up an industrial empire by dubious methods. 
He is not very particular about the means he employs so long as 
the end is achieved. Starting from scratch with no education and 
no means, ho succeeded in acquiring control of several largo concerns. 
He is not an industrialist in tho real sense of the term. His interest 
does not lie in developing or enlarging the industrial output of tho 
country but ... in being a financial wizard who can swallow up 
concern after concern . . . The record makes it perfectly clear that 
all that I have said about Mundhra, and more, was known to the 
Finance Ministry/’ 

The report then referred to a letter written by Mr. Krishnamachari 
(then Commerce Minister) to Mr. Deshmukh (then Finance Minister) 
on Aug. 23, 1955, in which tho former pointed out that Mr. Mundhra 
had been operating in “ a big way ’’ in acquiring control of British- 
owned concerns in India, and , suggested an inquiry into possible 
amendments to tho Companies Act to prevent similar activities* by 
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Mr. Mundhra in future. The report also mentioned that on Feb. 17. 
195(J> Mr. Kama Ran (then Governor of the Rosorvo Rank) had 
drawn Mr. Patol’N attention to Mundhra’s activities, about which 
ho (Mr. Ran) had boon " rather disturbed." Attached to this letter 
was a note by Mr. Ram Nath (Deputy Governor of the Reserve 
Bank) explaining’ Mundhra 1 * operations in detail, and saying that 
Mutulhra did not appear to possess " either the experience or the 
background necessary for successfully working the large enterprises 
whose control has now passed into his hands." Mr. Ram Nath also 
quoted a remark of a judge who had characterized Mr, Mundhra’s 
attitude as " thoroughly dishonest," and who had given a warning 
that " the entire ediilce built up by Muiulhra was liable to collapse." 

Criticisms of Purchase of Mundhro Group Shares. 

After dealing with further statements on the unfavourable reputa- 
tion of Mr. Mundhra (including one by Mr. Nehru himself when 
lie acted as Finance Minister), the Report pointed out that the 
transaction of Juno 24 was "the largest single transaction over 
entered Into by the Corporation, and also the first transaction— 
apart from two earlier ones —in which tho Corporation had dealt 
direct with the owner of the shares and had not purchased tho 
shares through brokers," In an extensive review of tho transaction 
Mr. Justice Chagla strongly criticized it on tho following grounds : 

(1) ** Prima facie, the transaction entered into by tho Corporation 
was a transaction with an individual of doubtful reputation about 
whom the Finance Ministry entertained most serious suspicions, 
and effected for tho purpose of relieving him of his financial dlffioul- 
tios — or to put a more charitable construction on tho transaction, to 
relievo tho financial difficulties of tho various concerns in which he 
had succeeded by dubious methods in acquiring a controlling 
interest ... A largo nmnbor of shares of these concerns had boon 
purchased by Mundhra of which ho could not take delivery and 
which wore hold for him by Ms brokers. Tho prices of those shares 
wore going down, and many of tho brokers wero demanding addi- 
tional margin from Mundhra. Tho brokers wore themselves in 
difficulties because thoy had obtained monies from tho banks on tho 
strength of those shares in order to hold on to them . . 

(2) Mr. Intel's contention that Mundhra’s difficulties constituted 
a " drag on tho markot " was not correct, os tho ordinary investing 
public had already " practically lost all interest in tho Mundhra 
concerns" because of their reputation. It could also not bo said 
“ by any stretch of tho imagination " that a largo numbor of the 
shares purchased by the Corporation in this transaction had been 
good equity shares, or could be regarded by any porson with any 
knowledge of shares as " blue chips " [he. first-class investments]. 

(3) No precaution was taken to see that tho shares wore obtained 
from tho brokers. lie (Mr, Justice Chagla) had boon unable to 
understand why it was necessary, in order to raise tho prices of tho 
shares, to buy such a largo quantity of them from Mundhra direct 
if tho same purpose could havo boon achieved much more effectively 
by buying them in the open market. The report drew attention to 
tho faot that when Mundhra had not boon in a position to deliver 
some of tho shares, it was open to tho Corporation to pay him less ; 
instead, thoy had bought other shares of Mundhra concerns in order 
to make up roughly the amount of 12,500,000 rupees. " This action," 
Mr. Justice Chagla commented, "reinforces what I have already 
said— -that the object of this deal seemed to bo to help Mundhro, 
financially hy paying him a definite amount as tho price for tho 
shares of his concerns purchased by tho Corporation." 

(4) Tho haste with which the transaction was effected. Tho 
report said in this connexion : "It did not seem to havo occurred 
to any one of those concerned that there was a statutory Investment 
Committee which might be consulted when so largo an amount was 
being invested in concerns of doubtful financial stability ... An 
early meeting could easily have boon convened within two or throe 
days. Mr. Kamat . . . was new to tho ways of tho Stock Exohango. 
lie was not familiar with all tho concerns. Ho had not studied their 
balance shoots , . . The obvious thing for Mr. Kamat would havo 
been to take a little time to consider whether the largo investment 
he was making was a sound and prudent one . . . Even tho price 
had to be fixed in a hurry , . . Therefore it is clear that there was 
some compelling reason, some motivating force, which was driving 
all these actors into this precipitate action." 

The reason given by Mr. Patel for an immediate decision — viz., 
that the Finance Minister was in Bombay— -was not convincing ; 
it would have been quite sufficient if tho Minister had been consulted 
and his general approval obtained, and the Corporation could then 
havo made the investment after following the normal procedure. 
Another reason suggested by Mr. Patel — that there was a danger 
of a crisis and that the decision had been taken so hastily to avert 
it — was also rejected by Mr, Justice Chagla. According to reports 
submitted and testimony given by leading share-brokers in Calcutta, 
there had been no special crisis at the timo in question, and the 
" so-called drag of Mundhra shares ’* had been going on in the 
Calcutta market for two years or more. Mr, Justice Chagla therefore 
concluded that " what required the transaction to be put through 
with such haste was . . . the threatening financial difficulties of 
Mundhra himself, [who] had made no secret of Ms own extremely 
difficult financial situation." 

(5) The " amazing manner " in which the price to be paid by the 
Corporation for the shares had been fixed. " One should have 
thought," Mr. Justice Chagla commented, " that when one is 
entering into a transaction of this magnitude the most important 
term in tho contract would bo the price, and yet everyone ooncemed 
. . - seemed to have attached the least importance to this aspect of 
tho matter/’ In none of tho letters exchanged between Mundhra 


and Mr. Patel, mid between the Corporation and Mundhra, had it 
boon clearly stated on what basis the price was to bo fixed. In 
negotiating tho deal Mr. Patel had not boon prepared to accept tho 
price quoted by Mundhra and had only boon willing to pay the 
prevailing markot rale, but ho had not boon clear in his mind as to 
what tho prevailing markot rate was l.o. which date should bo 
taken into account. Mr. Patel, Mr. Vaidyanathan, and Mr, Kamat 
had all given different interpretations of tills during their testimony, 
atul it was clear from their evidence that nemo of them had made it 
clear what price was to bo paid before tho meeting with Mundhra 
on Juno 24, nor had thoy taken " tho elementary precaution " of 
putting the agreed basis down in writing. 

After disouHHing In detail the Stock Exchange prices for the shares 
in question on June 21 and June 2-1, 1957, and comparing them 
with tho prices actually paid by the Corporation, Mr, Justice Chagla 
pointed out that not only had the price boon fixed on a basis which 
was " unwarranted by any business principle " but " in some oases 
even more than that basis had boon paid." It had boon urged that 
this was a " package deal/' Admittedly there were such deals in 
which the dealer was prepared to sell certain good shares provided 
the buyer also bought other shares which were not so good ; but 
in that ease the buyer might agree to take all tho shares provided he 
got a substantial concession In the price to be paid for the good 
shares, tn the present ease, however, " good, bad, and indifferent 
shares" had. been bought without any concession being made to 
the Corporation with regard to tho price it was paying for what 
might be considered reasonably good shares. 

(fl) The transaction was also " open to challenge " on the ground 
that it was " not really a transaction effected by the Corporation 
in tho exercise of its statutory duty and discretion." " The evidence 
Is dear beyond doubt," the report added, " that the transaction 
was brought about m a result of interference hy tho Government, 
and the transaction may bo characterized aw a dictated triuiHautlon. 
There can he no doubt that* the leading part In bringing about tills 
transaction was taken by Mr, Batch” 

(7) The transaction had been effected without consulting tho 
Investment Committee. Mr. Justice Chagla commented ; “l find no 
justification whatsoever In the Corporation investing this large 
amount without seeking the advice of a statutory body which has 
been set up for tho very purpose of advising tho Corporation with 
regard to the investments it wishes to make. In making this invest- 
ment the Corporation had also contravened the clear directions 
given hy tho Investment Committee ..." In this connexion the 
Report referred to the rules laid down by that Committee on the 
selection of investments, one of which was that the RXC, should 
not invest or keep invested in the shares or debentures of any one 
company more than 30 per cent of that company's capital, except 
with tho prior permission of tho Central Government. Exceptions 
from this rule wero only possible on the advice of the Investment 
Committee. 

(8) Dealing with tho question " whether the investment was 
sound and prudent from a business point of view," Mr. Justice Chagla 
quoted a memorandum submitted to him hy the Bombay Hliare- 
holdors Association laying down criteria for making investments 
in large blocks of shares of limited companies. One of these criteria 
was the " integrity, reputation, and credit of the controlling manage- 
ment," and tho Corporation's investments in the Mundhra shares 
had certainly failed to conform to this. The president of tho Bombay 
Stock Exchange (Mr. Shroff) had testified that, knowing what he 
did about Mundhra and his activities, ho would have hesitated to 
buy any shores in which Mundhra had a controlling interest. A 
leading Bombay Stock Exchange broker (Mr. Govardhawtas) had 
also testified that ho " would not ask any of his Investors to touch 
any of tho Mundhra scrips with a pah* of tongs." 

Tho report then compared in detail the depreciation of tho shams 
in tho Mundhra companies with tho depreciation ratios of some of 
the loading stocks In tins market. It concluded that whatever might 
bo said about Jcssop and Co., Angelo Bros,, and Hmith Btanlstreot, 
the purchase by tho L.I.O. of Richardson and Oruddas, British India 
Corporation, and Osier Manufacturing shares " did not constitute 
a sound and prudent investment," 

Responsibilities for the Transaction, 

The principal conclusions in tho remaining section* of Mr, Justice 
Ghagla’s report are summarized below ; 

" There can bo no doubt that the leading part In bringing about 
this transaction was taken by Mr, Patel. Evan the letters written 
by Mr. Mundhra offering to soil tho shares and containing other 
offers are addressed to him, and ho asked Mr, Mundhra to com- 
municate those offers to him rather than to Mr, Kamat of the 
Ii.I.a It Is also clear on the evidence that at the meetings held with 
Mundhra In tho Reserve Bank, his was tho dominating personality. 
Even alterations made in the offer of Mundhra contained in the 
letter of June 23 are In his handwriting, 

" The evidence of Mr. Vaidyanathan is clear and categoric. He 
says that when the Finance Secretary asked them to do something, 
they looked upon it as a directive from Government. He even wont 
to the extent of saying that ha looked upon Mr. Patel as Government, 
and Government had got tho right to supersede tho Investment 
Committee, He made no secret of the foot that the decision to buy 
shares was solely that of Mr. Patel, and the Corporation had nothing 
to do with it. We have, therefore, the spectacle of the will of the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation completely paralysed in 
the presence of the Secretary to the Government— so paralysed that 
k°Ji o ? pl0 ^A y abdica ted his own duties end functions and merely 
carried out the direction of Mr, Patel os an order of Government, 
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" With regard to Mr. Kamat, it is true that the evidence discloses 
that ho discussed various details with Mr. Patel and Mundhra. But 
even ho, wittingly or unwittingly, was influenced by the fact that 
the suggestion to buy these shares was being made by a senior I.C.S. 
official and Secretary to Government. If ho had not been so influ- 
enced, ho would never have agreed to enter into this transaction 
without satisfying himself as to the soundness of the investment. 
3 Ie frankly admitted that if ho had had the knowledge about Mundhra 
which ho now has, ho would never have entered into this transaction. 

“ There is a conflict between the testimony of the Finance 
Minister and Mr. Patel. Whereas, according to Mr. Patel, the question 
of investing in Mundhra concerns was discussed with the Mimster 
and his general approval obtained boforo the transaction was put 
through, the Minister has not stated that he gave his approval to 
this transaction (of Juno 24)/' 

In this connexion the report pointed out that there had been a 
mooting in Bombay on Juno 22 between Mr. Krishnamachari, Mr. 
longar (Governor of the Reserve Bank of India), Mr. Bhattacharya 
(chairman of the State Bank of India), and Mr. Patel, at which a 
number of financial matters wore discussed. According to Mr. 
Patel’s evidence, ho had brought up at this mooting the proposals 
ho had received from Mundhra ; they had been briefly discussed 
and it had been agreed that he (Mr. Patel) should take up with the 
L.I.C* the question whether they could appropriately accept any 
of the proposals. Mr. Patel had also testified that after it had boon 
agreed in principle with Mundhra to buy his shares worth about 
10,000,000 rupees, he had mentioned the fact to the Minister and 
had obtained the latter’s general approval. 

According to Mr. Krishnamachari. all that had happened in 
Bombay between himself and Mr. Patel was that the latter had 
said that some kind of offer had boon made by Mundhra ; that some 
of the Mundhra concerns had been mentioned ; and that ho (Mr. 
Krishnamachari) had told Mr, Patel that there wore rumours about 
some of the concerns and that ho should look into the matter. He 
(tho Minister) had not gone very much behind the matter and had 
been quite clear that ho had given no instructions to Mr. Patel; 
nor had It occurred to him that ho was called upon to give any 
directions. According to the Minister tho whole matter had appeared 
to him as one which was casually mentioned by Mr. Patol ; ho 
iMr, Krishnamachari] had taken no interest in it, nor had tho 
Government given any direction to tho Corporation. 

Of tho two witnesses present at tho meeting on Juno 22, Mr. 
longar 's evidence had been negative, Mr. Bhattacharya had stated 
in evidence that Mr. Patel had mentioned to tho Minister that a 
letter had been reeeivod by him from Mr. Mundhra In which tho latter 
proposed tho sale of certain shares of his concerns to tho L.I.C. 
Tho Minister had said, 44 You might look into it.” In regard to tho 
second meeting, Mr, Bhattacharya had said that Mr. Patol had told 
the Minister that a principal was willing to sell shares and that the 
L.I.C. was willing to buy. The Minister had said that if the L.I.C. 
was buying, there was no harm in it, and had added that Mr. Patol 
should be careful because there wero some rumours about certain 
scrips being spurious, 

Tho report continued ; 44 Mr. Patol has rightly said that the 
decision arrived at to buy Mundhra shares was a decision of some 
Importance, and that it was impossible that ho should proceed to 
finalize it on his own. He furthor said that he was acting in his 
official capacity as Finance .Secretary, and if he felt that his view of 
the matter was not acceptable to the Minister, then obviously he 
would not have advised the Corporation to go into tho matter. It 
is difficult to believe that when the Minister was in Bombay and 
easily available, and when Mr. Patel was 4 advising ’ tho Corporation 
to enter into the largest transaction It had so far entered into in its 
history — and that, too, with a man whose antecedents Mr, Patol 
know —he would not on his own responsibility without obtaining 
the approval of the Minister. 

44 1 quite understand that there arc occasions when Secretaries 
have to act on their own responsibility ... In day-to-day adminis- 
tration, In eases of emorgonoy, the Secretary must take the responsi- 
bility and must act in a manner which according to him would 
ultimately meet with tho approval of his Minister. But this was 
neither a ease of day-to-day administration nor a case of emergency. 
The Government wore going out of their way to ask the Corporation 
to invest a large amount, which was done without consulting the 
Investment Committee ; and that, too, for the specific purpose of 
removing the drag on the Calcutta Stock Exchange created by the 
Mundhra shares. Why should Mr. Patel act on his own responsibility 
with regard to so unusual and doubtful a transaction ? . . . ” 

Mr, Justice Chagla rocallod that in a Lok SabJia debate on Deo. 16, 
1957, Mr, Krishnamachari stated that ho had asked the L.I.C. to 
carry out a policy of 44 blue chips.” But he had made it equally 
clow that be had not imposed any other policy on tho Corporation. 
Therefore, according to him, if tho Corporation wore buying these 
shares In pursuance of some other policy, then it would bo on their 
own responsibility and not pursuant to auy directions given by 
Government. Mr. Patel, however, had clearly stated in evidence 
that his understanding of Government policy had not boon that of 
the Minister. 

From various letters submitted during tho inquiry, it was apparent 
that Mr, Krishnamachari must have been in possession of all the 
facts before Sopt. 4, 1957 ; when he did como to know of the trans- 
action, he had never repudiated Mr. Patel’s aotion. Tho Report 
added : 44 Therefore there is clearly acquiescence on the part of the 
Minister in tho part played by Mr. Patol , . . The lack of repudiation 
on the part of the Minister would go to support Mr. Patel’s story 
that the Minister had approved in Bombay of tho transaction.” 


Mr. Justice Chagla continued : “ In my opinion ... it is clear that 
constitutionally the Minister is responsible for the action taken by 
his Secretary with regard to this transaction. It is clear that a 
Minister must take the responsibility for actions done by his subor- 
dinates . . . The doctrine of ministerial responsibility has two facets. 
The Minister has complete autonomy within his own sphere of 
authority. As a necessary corollary, he must take full responsibility 
for the actions of his sorvants. It is true that this may throw a very 
groat burden on the Minister, because it is impossible to expect that 
in a highly complicated system of administration . . . the Minister 
could possibly know, let alone give his consent to, every action taken 
by his subordinates. But it is assumed that once the policy is laid 
down by the Minister, his subordinates must reflect that policy and 
must loyally carry it out. If any subordinate fails to do so, ho may 
be punished or dismissed ; but, however vicariously, tho responsi- 
bility of his action must be assumed by the Minister . . . The Minister 
must fully and squarely accept tho responsibility for what Mr. Patel 
did ... ” 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Chagla enumerated a number of 
“ lessons ” which could be derived from the inquiry. 

Resignation of Mr- Krishnamachari. 

Simultaneously with the presentation of Mr. Justice Chagla’s 
report to Parliament, it was announced on Feb. 13 that Mr. 
Krishnamachari had tendered his resignation as Finance 
Minister and that the Finance portfolio had been taken over 
by Mr. Nehru. The correspondence between Mr. Nehru and 
Mr. Krishnamachari was published at the same time. 

Mr. Krishnamachari’s Letter of Resignation. After recalling that 
he had repeatedly asked for tho acceptance of his resignation since 
tho appointment of tho Chagla Commission, Mr. Krishnamachari 
said that 44 certain statements and criticisms . , . made in tho course 
of this inquiry in regard to myself and others ” had made it 
44 increasingly difficult ” for him to continue as Finance Minister. 
Tho letter continued : 4 ‘ in my evidence before the Chagla Com- 
mission I stated what I know about tho facts of the situatiou. But 
since my evidoneo was not a deposition, but answers to specific 
questions, it is likoly that I may not have mentioned one or two 
facts relevant to the inquiry which I might havo done if 1 had sub- 
mitted a written deposition. Some of thoso aspects eamo out later 
in the ovidonco of others, and I had no chance at that stage to deal 
with them. An important factor in this connexion is that I took no 
direct or immediate interest in tho investments or the investment 
policy of the L.I.C. until after the Budget of May 15, 1957. It is 
true that I was not satisfied with tho mechanism that was directing 
the L.I.C. investments, and it was because of this that I had 
endeavoured to draft a Bill for sotting up a now body for the purpose 
of controlling L.I.C. investments ...” 

Mr. Krishnamachari said that nothing in tho nature of a policy 
decision or policy advico to tlio L.I.C. had boon communicated until 
late in May 1957, when he had suggested that tho L.I.C. might buy 
steel and cement shares and thereby help tho sagging market. Apart 
from tho casual mentioning to him in Juno of some kind of offer 
made by Mundhra, tho only other fact brought to his notice about 
L.I.C. investments was a lottor from Mr. Kamat of July 12 giving 
a summary of tho Corporation’s investments ; that summary, 
however, had only oovorod two of tho six investments which wore 
tlio subjoot of Mr. Justice Chagla’s inquiry. 

Mr. Krishnamachari continued : 44 Our economy is under great 
strain and has been so almost from tho time I took over os Finance 
Minister on Sept. 1, 1950. Tho strain in varying degree is likoly to 
continue until tho end of tho Plan period . . . While tho future is 
hopeful ... wo cannot avoid ... a greater measure of economic 
discipline being injected into tho economy and the administration . . , 
Since wo havo to seek foreign loans, the safeguards necessary to 
onsuro that tho economy is under control will have to bo continued, 
and perhaps expansion in certain directions by tho private sector or 
increased spending by the public sector will havo to be curtailed. 
These measures can only bo taken by a Finance Minister whose moral 
and political prestige is high. Such prestige is engendered by tho 
support he receives from his chief, his colleagues, and his party, but 
the evaluation of this prestige is ... in tho hands of tho public . . . 
Thoso who have not approved of the Government’s broad policies 
might endeavour to use the L.I.C. inquiry in their campaign against 
these policies, although the Inquiry has nothing to do with any basic 
policy. This campaign will affect public opinion in India and abroad. 
A Finance Minister in those critical times can function adequately 
only from a position of strength and not from ono of weakness. 
For these considerations my usefulness to you as Finance Minister 
will be considerably less than it would have boon if tho unfortunate 
events of the last few weeks had not occurred. This is the main 
factor that compels me to roiterate my request to be relieved.” 

Mr. Nehru’s Reply. In accepting Mr. Krishnamachari’s resignation, 
the Prime Minister wrote : 44 In a matter of this kind wo have to 
maintain the highest standards and conventions, and it was only 
right that a public inquiry should bo hold, whatever its results 
might bo . . . The Government was naturally interested in all tho 
facts being brought out and tho truth established. It was no party 
to tho dispute. But, curiously, Government policies wore roforrod 
to in the course of the inquiry without tho Government having any 
chance to explain thorn. As you stated in your letter, some facts 
were mentioned and insinuations made in tho course of the evidence, 
as well as in the addresses of counsel, which could not be explained 
or otherwise dealt with at any later stage. In effect there was rather 
a one-sided presentation of facts ... I am not mentioning this by 
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way of complaint, but merely to point out that such an approach 
did not appoar to mo satisfactory. I have still » feeling that all the 
relevant facts connected with this unhappy matter have not boon 
brought out. 

“ It is clear, however, that a number of stops taken in regard to 
these investments were not taken in the proper manner or with 
due safeguards. Whoever might be responsible for this, you rightly 
say that, according* to our conventions, the Minister has to assume 
responsibility even though ho might have had little knowledge of 
what others did and was not directly responsible for any of those 
measures. This whole upset has been as painful an ordeal to me as 
it has boon to you . . . So far as you arc conoornod, X am mysolf 
convinced that your port in this matter was of the smallest and that 
you did not know oven much that was done.'* 

After praising Mr. KrislmamaoharPs “ devotion to his work, 
broad vision, and keenness of intellect,” and expressing his deep 
gratitude for Mr. Krishnomochari’s “ signal service ” to India's 
second Five-Year Plan, Mr. Nehru concluded : “ Although we 

part now, insofar as government is concerned ... I have no doubt 
that in the future there will ho many ways of co-operating with each 
other ...” 

Parliamentary Debate on Chagla Report. 

The report of Mr. Justice Chagla was debated by the 
JLok Sabha on Feb. 18-20, 1058. 

Mr. Krishnamachari, in a personal statement, dealt at length 
with the question of his direct responsibility aud his constitutional 
responsibility in the matter. Ho recalled that both Mr. Patel and 
Mr. Bhattacharya had testified (1) that no speoiilc approval for the 
transaction had either been sought from or given by him ; (2) that 
when the matter was mentioned to him, all ho had said was that ho 
saw no harm or had no objection if the L.l.O. wanted to buy, but 
had urgod caution ; (3) that they had not suggested that either the 
number of sharos or the prices had ever boon mentioned to him. 
When Mr. Patel and Mr. Bhattacharya had told him that aha, res of 
Jossops and of Itiohardson and Oruddas had boon oik 'rod to the 
L.I.G., he had had no reason to boliovo that the normal procedures 
for L.I.C. investments would not bo followed— c.g. purchase at 
market prices, consultation with the Investment Committee, and 
compliance with the Insurance Act. lie could see no reason why 
these normal stops had not boon taken, " particularly when I had 
administered a special caution.” 

Mr. Krishnamachari refuted the assumption that there must 
have been some prior understanding with Mr. Mumlhra to which ho 
(the Minister) had been privy, and that his prior concurrence or 
subsequent acquiescence could be inferred from the absence of any 
subsequent repudiation. As he had had no knowledge of the possible 
impropriety in regard to these transactions for months after they 
had taken place, he could not see how he could have repudiated the 
purchase of the shares. Moreover, repudiation was not a normal 
administrative process, and condemnation of official action could 
take place only after an inquiry. 

Rofuting the charge that he had not given the House full informa- 
tion on previous occasions when questions had been asked in the 
Lok Sabha, Mr. Krishnamachari pointed out that In the autumn of 
1957 he had been away from Delhi for nearly two months and had 
not received the full facts until shortly before the parliamentary 
debate on Dee. 16. In this connexion lie recalled that Mr. Patel — 
the person who had been fully aware of the details of all the trans- 
actions-— had been abroad at the time and had not returned until 
after the debate. 

In the course of his statement Mr. Krishnamachari reiteratod his 
belief that the Commission would not have roaohod Its conclusions 
about him in the way it had if a different procedure had been 
followed, and if he had been re-examined to clarify points on which 
there were differences between his own version and those of the other 
witnesses. Moreover, while the Corporation and Mr. Patel had boon 
represented at the inquiry, he (the Minister) had not. 

Mr. Nehru pointed out that the L.I.C. transactions had come 
within his knowledge only two months earlier. He continued : 
'* This has been a painful ordeal for some of us, and those two months 
have made us sadder, a little older, and perhaps a little wiser. But 
that experience . . . has been purchased at a fairly considerable cost, 
for it has cost us the services of an able and distinguished Finance 
Minister at a time when we most needed them. Let mo say at the 
very outset that whatever the penalties that wo or others have paid 
or may suffer, this inquiry had demonstrated to India and to the 
world the democratic way in which we function. It has established 
the dignity and majesty of this Parliament and of the procedures 
we follow in maintaining high standards of public life and adminis- 
tration. This is an oxample to bo remembered by all of us in India.” 

Mr. Nehru announced that the Government agreed with Mr. Justice 
Chagla that the transaction resulting in the purchase of the sharos 
of the six Mundhra companies had not been entered into in 
accordance with business principles, and had also been opposed to 
propriety on several grounds. They also agreed with Mr. Justice 
Chagla that there were several factors for which they could find no 
explanation — e.g. how the price for the shares had been fixed, and 
why the. Investment Committee was not consulted. Attempts 
would be made to elicit further information on these aspects of the 
transaction ; and so far as the officers responsible for them were 
concerned, appropriate proceedings on the basis of the Commission’s 
findings would be initiated. The Government accepted the broad 
principles of ministerial responsibility in this matter, although to 


say— os the Commission had done— that the Minister was always 
responsible for all the actions of officers working under him would 
bo ” taking this much too far.” 

After referring to the success which the L.I.C. had achieved in 
general under its management, and paying tribute to the high 
standards of the senior Civil Service, Mr. Nehru dealt with the 
question of employing Civil Her v ants in nationalized undertakings. 
Ho also spoke of the part which the Government should play in the 
working of autonomous corporations, and stated that the Govern- 
ment would continue its policies In regard to widening the public 
sector of the economy. 

After a lengthy debate, the House adopted a motion sub- 
mitted by Mr. Nehru expressing approval of his statement 
that (i) the Government accepted the Commission’s findings 
that the transaction resulting in the purchase of shares of the 
six companies was not entered into in accordance with 
business principles and was also opposed to propriety on several 
grounds ; (ii) that the Government proposed to initiate 
appropriate proceedings, on the basis of the findings of the 
Chagla Commission, in respect to the officers responsible for 
putting through the transaction ; and (iii) that the Govern- 
ment proposed to examine carefully the principles recommended 
by the Commission for adoption by the Government and the 
Life Insurance Corporation. 

Further Measures Resulting from Chagla Report. 
Proceedings against Mr. Mundhra. 

The following measures were announced by the Government 
as a result of the findings of Mr. Justice Chagla : 

(1) It was announced on March 13 that a four-man committee 
had boon appointed to make a full and complete Investigation into 
tho management of Jessup and Go. Ltd., Calcutta, which in Urn 
Government's view was ” being managed in a manner highly detri- 
mental to the scheduled industries in which it was engaged and to 
public interest.” Mr. B. Moolguokar (a director of Tata Industries, 
Bombay) was appointed chairman of the committee. 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry announced on May 15 
that after considering tho committee’s report, which showed an 
” extremely unsatisfactory” financial position of Joswop and Co. 
Ltd., and after examining the firm’s operations, dm Government 
had decided to place the undertaking under sound management. 
Acting under tho Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 

I IMS, the Government had therefore appointed a Board of Manage- 
ment for a three-year period under Mr. B. P. Singh Hoy, president 
of Urn Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 

(2) Tho appointment of a Board of Inquiry to consider action to 
be taken against the officers connected with the purchase of shares 
belonging to the Mundhra group by the L.LCX was announced by 
Mr. Nehru on March 18. Mr. Justice Vivian Bose (of tho .Supreme 
Court) was appointed chairman of tho Board, Its other members 
being Mr. Bukumar Son (Chief Flection Commissioner) aud Mr, VV, 
11. S. Sathianathan (Chief Secretary, Madras Government). The 
officers whoso conduct will be Investigated are Mr. Patel. Mr. Kamat 
and Mr, Vaidyanathan. 

(3) Mr, Ik A. Oopolnkriahnan became tho new chairman of tho 
Life Insurance Corporation In succession to Mr, Kumat on April 10. 
Mr. Gopalakrlshnan was previously Joint Secretary to the Cabinet. 

Mr. Mundhra was arrested in New Delhi on Feb. 18 on a 
olmrge of having made a fraudulent statement to the managing 
director of the British India Corporation, He was released 
on bail on Feb. 20, the bail being allowed on a personal bond 
of 1,000,000 rupees and two sureties of 50,000 rupees each. 

Ministerial Changes. 

A reshuffle of the Indian Government was announced on 
Marcli 18, the new appointments being as follows : 

Cabinet Ministers : (a) Mr. Morarji Desai, Minister of 
Finance vice Mr. Nehru ; (b) Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, Minister 
of Commerce and Industry vice Mr, Desai ; (e) Mr. S. K. Path, 
Minister of Transport and Communications vice Mr. Shastri ; 
and (d) Mr. Ilafiz Mohammed Ibrahim (a new member of the 
Cabinet), Minister of Irrigation and Power vice Mr. Path. 

Ministers of State : (a) Dr. K. L. Shrimull, Minister of 
Education ; (b) Mr. Ilnmayun Kabir, Minister of Scientific 
Research and Culture ; (c) Mr. JB. Gopala Reddy, Minister of 
Economic Affairs. 

Deputy Ministers : (a) Mr, S. V. Ramaswami, Railways ; 
(6) Mr. Ahmed Mohiuddin, Civil Aviation ; (c) Mrs. Torake- 
shwari Sinha, Economic Affairs ; (d) Mr, P. S. Naskar, 
Rehabilitation. 

No new Cabinet appointment was made for the Ministry of 
Education and .Scientific Research previously headed by Dr* Abul 
Kalam Azad, who died on Feb. 29 (see below). Tho post of Minister 
of State for Economic Affaire was a new portfolio. 

It was further announced on May 12 (a) that Mr, Asoka 
Kumar Sen (the Minister of Law), who had previously held 
the rank of Minister of State, had been appointed a Cabinet 
Minister ; (6) tiiat Mr. B. Gopala Reddy would henceforth be 
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known as Minister of Revenue ; and (c) that Mrs. Sinha 
would be designated Deputy Minister of Finance. 

With a number of changes in the titles and functions of 
Ministers of Slate and Deputy Ministers previously announced, 
and the appointments of March 18 and May 12, the member- 
ship of the Indian Government became as follows : 


Cabinet Ministers. 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
Mr. Morarji Desai 
Mr. Jugjivan Ham 
Mr. Gulzarilai Nanda . . 

Mr. Lai Bahadur Sluts tri 
Sardar Swaran Singh 
Mr. K. 0. Reddy 
Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Merion 
Mr. S. K. Patil.. 

Mr. I la liz Mohammed Ibrahim 
Mr. Asoka Kumar Sen 

Ministers 

Mr. S. N. Smlia 
Dr. B, V. Keskar 

Mr. D. P. Karmarkar 

Mr. S. K. Dey 

Mr. M. C. Klianna 
Dr. P. S. Deshmukh 
Mr. K. D. Malaviya . . 

Mr. Nityanaud Kami ago 
Mr. M. M. Shall 
Mr. Raj Bahadur 

Mr. B. N. Datar 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali 
Mr. Ilumayun Kabir 

Mr. B. Gopala Reddy 


Prime Minister, External 
Affairs and Atomic Energy . 
Home Affairs. 

Finance, 

Railways. 

Labour, Employment and 
Planning. 

Commerce and Industry. 
Steel, Mines, and Fuel. 
Works, Housing, and Supply. 
Food and Agriculture. 
Defence. 

Transport and Communica- 
tions. 

Irrigation and Power. 

Law. 
of State. 

Parliai i lea lary A flairs . 
Information and Broad- 
casting. 

Health. 

Community Development. 
Rehabilitation. 

Food and Agriculture. 

Mines and Oil. 

Commerce. 

Industry. 

Transport and Communica- 
tions. 

Home Affairs. 

Education. 

Scientific Research and Cul- 
ture, 

Revenue and Civil Expendi- 
ture, 


Deputy Ministers. 


Sardar Surgit Singh Majitlua 
Mr. Kolia Haghuramaiah 
Mr, Abid Ali . . 

Mr, Anil Kumar Chanda 
Mrs. Lakshin i Menon . . 

Mr. A. Mathai Thomas 
Mr, M. V. Krishnappa 
Mr. J. L. Halid 
Mr. Satish Chandra . . 

Mr, S. N. Mishra 
Mr. B. R. Bhagat 
Mrs, Tarakeshwari Sinha 
Dr. Mono Mohan Das 

Mr. Shah Nawaz Khan 
Mr. S. V. Ramaswami 
Mrs. Violet Alva 
Mr. R, M. Hajarnavis 
Mr. Ahmed Mohiuddin 
Mr. P. S. Nuskur 


| Defence. 

Labour. 

Works, Housing, and Supply. 
External Affairs. 

Food and Agriculture, 

Irrigation and Power. 
Commerce and Industry. 
Planning. 

| Finance, 

Education and Scientific 
Research. 

j- Railways. 

Home Affairs. 

Law. 

Civil Aviation. 

Rehabilitation. 


Mr* Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim, 


the now Minister of Irrigation and 


Power, was previously Finance Minister of Uttar Pradesh, whilst 
Mr. U, Gopala Roddy, the new Minister of Revenue and Civil 
Expenditure, was Minister of Finance in Andhra Pradesh. Mr. 
Ibrahim had been nominated a member oC the Congress Working 
Committee on March XL Mr. Ramaswami, Mr. Mohiuddin, Mr. 
Nasknr and Mrs. Sinha entered the Government for the first time. 

Death of Dr. Abul Kalam Azad. 


Dr. Abul Kalam Azad, the Minister of Education and one of 
India’s leading statesmen, died on Feb. 22, 1958, as stated 
above. He was 69 years of age. 

Maulanu Kalam Azad was a member of a distinguished Moslem 
family of ttufia (mystics) and divines, and a descendant of Sheikh 
J amaluddin, who rose to prominence in the reign of the Mogul 
Emperor Akbar* lie was bom In Mecca in 1888, his father having 
migrated from India to Arabia after the Indian Mutiny. After 
studying Arable, Persian and other Ma/mic literature at Al-Azhar 
University in Cairo he travelled widely in the Middle Fast and 
Europe, subsequently settling in Calcutta. A modernist in outlook, 
and an Islamic scholar of wide repute, ho founded in 1912 the Urdu 
weekly AMUlal, which exerted an important influence on Moslem 
opinion both inside and outside India. 


An opponent of communalism, Dr. Azad took an active part in 
Gandhi’s first non-co-operation campaign during the First World 
War, and also campaigned actively in, support of Turkey , as a 
result of these activities Al-lhlal was banned by the authorities 
and Dr. Azad served several terms of imprisonment. He was elected 
president of the Indian National Congress in 1923, took a leading 
part in nou-co -operation movements daring the ’twenties, and was 
imprisoned for two years. Re-elected to the Congress presidency 
m 1930, he was prominent m the civil disobedience campaigns of 
1930-32 and served further prison terms for these activities. In 1940 
he was elected president of Congress for the third time and con- 
tinued to hold that post until 1946, despite the faet that ho was 
imprisoned for threo yews (1942-45) in connexion with tho “ Quit 
India ” movement, m which ho played an active role. 

Dr, Azad was one of the principal spokesmen of the Congress Party 
during tho negotiations with the Cripps Mission m 1942, and again 
with tho British Cabinet Mission in 1946. In 1947 ho joined the 
Interim Government as Minister of Education, a post ho held in the 
Government of India until his death; the portfolios of Natural 
Resources and Scientific Research were added in 1952. He had been 
Deputy Loader of the Congress Party m the Lok tiabhct since 1951, 
and represented the Punjab constituency of Gurgaon. A distin- 
guished scholar, ho was tho author of many theological and cultural 
works and of a well-known commentary on the Koran. 

An Azad Memorial Fund was set up by tho Congress Party on 
Fob. 28 as a national memorial to the late Dr. Kalam Azad. It will 
take tho form of scholarships to onablo Indian students to study in 
Western Asian countries and Egypt, and vice versa , and of the 
endowment of Chairs at Indian universities to promote cultural 
relations between India and the countries concerned. It was also 
decided to imbiish the collected works and speeches of Dr. Kalam 
Azad in about 15 volumes. 

Pandit Pant (the Home Minister) was elected Deputy 
Lender of the Congress Parliamentary Party in succession to 
the late Dr. Azad on May 1. 

Withdrawal of Mr. Nehru’s Resignation Offer. 

Mr. Nehru told a meeting of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party on April 29 that he had requested President Prasad to 
release him temporarily from the Premiership so that he 
might he able for a period to “ free myself from this daily 
routine ” and to u think of myself as an individual citizen of 
India and not as Prime Minister.” 

Rooalling that lie had let it be known some weeks earlier that 
ho was fooling ** rather tired and stale ” and would like a change 
after 1 0 1 years of heavy work as Prime Minister, Mr, Nehru said 
that physically he remained “ lit and active ” and believed that he 
still had ** some years of e file lent servico before him.” The work of 
Prime Minister, however, allowed of no respite and altordod “ little 
tlmo for quiet thinking.” Mr, Nehru added that ho was u greatly 
concerned at the international situation” and that in addition there 
wore internal Indian problems which required “ constant attention 
and fresh thinking ” if they were not to ** get into ruts of thought 
and action.” 

Making it (dear that he was not thinking of permanent retirement, 
Mr. Neliru said i “ I am. anxious to fit myself for the great tasks 
ahead, and T feel that it might help mo to do so if I am away from 
the centre of activity and responsibility.” Tho time had come when 
ho should place 14 this rather personal matter before tho party and 
seek its guidance ” ; although ho had already approached the 
President, ” tho final decision must rest with the party,” 

Mr. Nehru’s statement aroused deep concern among Congress 
members. At an extraordinary meeting of the Parliamentary 
party on May 1, wide support was expressed for a resolution 
which (i) declared that the Congress Party “ cannot contem- 
plate acceptance of any suggestion winch would mean the 
severance, even though for a temporary period,” of the ties 
binding Mr. Nehru to the party and the Government ; (li) 
expressed awareness of tire great strain borne by Mr. Nehru ; 
but (iii) refused to accept “ any period devoid of his leadership.” 

Mr. S. N, Hinha, tho parliamentary Chief Whip, told Mr. Nehru : 

” You are condemned to hard labour for the rest of your life ; there 
will bo no respite for you,” After recording tho party’s " grief and 
desolation ” at Mr. Nohru’s suggestion, ho urged him to take a few 
months’ holiday and on his roturn to appoint a Minister without 
portfolio to relieve him of tho burdens of routine administration. 

Requesting that tho resolution should not bo passed, Mr. Nehru 
doclared that ho had made his proposal only after ” months of 
thought ” and that tho resolution, if adoptod, would suggest that he 
had actod casually, whereas he would do nothing which was in 
his opinion harmful to tho country. He wanted no holiday bnt a 
period of contemplation “ for my soul’s good,” during which ho could 
ponder ** what was wrong with the Congress Party and with public 
life generally.” 

On May 8, however, Mr. Nehru announced at another parly 
meeting that lie had withdrawn his decision to retire tem- 
porarily from cilice, 

Mr. Nehru said that many csolleagues and party members had 
spoken and written to him since he had announced his earlier 
decision ; all this had ** brought up before mo, more forcibly than 
I had pictured in my naJbad before, the possible consequences of the 
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action I proposed to take/* The desire to retire and “ take stock ” 
kad come to him “ with peculiar force in the shook of tho ciroum- 
stances created by Manlana Azad’s death/’ but ho was “ deeply 
moved by what has boon said today and by what was said two 
days ago.” 

It was announced on May 9 that Mr. Nehru would take a 
brief holiday from May 20 in the Kulu Valley (Punjab), a 
well-known Himalayan mountain resort. lie would return 
to Delhi on May 31 and would then make a trek to the 
Lahaul Valley (in the high Himalayas) from June 5 - 23. 
(Hindustan Times, Delhi - The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Ollicc, London) 

(Prev. rep* Cabinet, 15533 A 5 LXC., 14943 D.) 


A. LONDON. — St. Paul’s Cathedral. - Consecration 
of New High Altar. 

The new High Altar of St. Paul’s Cathedral was consecrated 
on May 7, m the presence of fl.M. the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, as a memorial from the people of Britain in 
memory of the 835,451 men and women of the Commonwealth 
overseas who gave their lives in ilu* two World Wavs. The 
dedication service marked the restoration of the East end of 
the Cathedral after 17 years’ work by architects and crafts- 
men, following the heavy damage sustained in the air attacks 
of the Second World War, 

The congregation of 3,000 included tho Prime Minister, members 
of tho Government, tho High Commissioners of tho Commonwealth 
countries, and many members of tho Diplomatic Corps. It also 
included many former members of St. Paul’s Watch, which did 
outstanding work during the air raids when the Cathedral was hit 
by high-explosive bombs and showered with incendiaries. 

The now High Altar replaces tho former altar which was virtually 
destroyed by enemy action. Designed as an integral part of tho 
reconstructed Hast end, it is of white marble enriched with geld 
Sienna marble and covorod by a canopy of gilded oak, surmounted 
by a figure of the Bison Lord ; tho canopy is supported by eight 
20 -ft. Corinthian columns. The Goldsmiths’ Company have agreed 
to bear tho whole of tho cost (£8,800) of tho ornaments for the new 
High Altar, including tho candlesticks mul tho Cross. 

The total cost of tho restoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral in esti- 
mated at about £1,000,000, including the rebuilding of the Fast end, 
tho now High Altar and canopy, tho building of tho American 
Memorial Chupol (see below), completion of work on tho north 
transept (to bo finished in 1959), tho restoration of tho Chapter 
House, and the rebuilding of the choir school, still to be undertaken. 
Grants from tho War Damage Commission have amounted to about 
£400,000, the balance of £900,000 having already been raised from 
subscriptions — including £400,000 from a campaign launched In 
Octobor 1954, £20,000 for the Commonwealth Memorial Fund (in 
response to an appeal organized by Sir Jocelyn Lucas, M.P.), and 
between £80,000 and £90,000 for the American Memorial Fund. 

The London Gazette announced on June 18, 1957 that the 
Queen had approved that St. Paul’s Cathedral should become 
the Church of the Order of the British Empire— -the only 
important Order of British chivalry hitherto without a spiritual 
home. A permanent chapel for the Order will be built in the 
crypt, near the ancient altar of St. Faith ; the designer is 
Lord Mottistone, surveyor of the fabric of St. Paul’s. 

An American Memorial Chapel will be dedicated in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in November 1958. (Times - Church Times) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Metric System Inquiry. 

It was announced on May 28 that a study group under the 
chairmanship of Sir Hugh Beaver had been set up by the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science to report on “ the 
practicability, implications, consequences both international 
and domestic, and cost of a change-over to the metric system 
or the decimalization of weights, measures, and coinage by the 
United Kingdom.” 

The other members of the Beaver Committee will bo Dr. A. H. 
Hughes (deputy chairman and assistant managing director, Arthur 
Guinness Sou and Co.), Dr. B. Boochlng (director of Imperial 
Chemical Industries), Mr. M. G. Bonnott (general treasurer, British 
Association), Professor C. F. Carter (Professor of Applied Economics, 
Queen’s University, Belfast), Mr. Hugh Conway (joint managing 
director. Short Brothers and norland, Ltd.), Mr. A. O. Hartley 
(consulting enginoor). Lord Simon of Wythenshawo, Mr. F, 8. Walker 
(chairman of Lever Brothers, Port Sunlight, Ltd.), and Mr. O. P. 
Jones (Bolls-Royce Ltd.). 

It was stated that the committee had been asked to obtain 
the necessary information u by taking evidence, visiting firms 
and organizations, or any other means ” ; that interim reports 
on the progress of its investigations would be submitted at 
quarterly intervals to the Council of the Association ; and that 
a full report was expected m about 18 months’ time.— (Times) 
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C. UNITED KINGDOM. — New College to be built 
at Cambridge University (Churchill College). 

Jt was announced on May 15 that a new college would be 
built at Cambridge University, called Churchill College, as a 
permanent memorial to Sir VVlnsUm Churchill's services to 
Britain and the world, in view of Sir Winston's deep interest 
ill the advancement of technological edueuiion, and his 
support for science during the Second World War, tho college 
would have a strong bias towards scion thle and technological 
studies and 70 per cent of its members would study l hose 
subjects. A minimum initial size of 200-2o0 members and 
80-40 Fellows was envisaged, with provision for an expansion 
to 500-000 members and 50-00 Fellows if funds permitted. 
A feature of Churchill College would be a ratio of 1 : 2 of post- 
graduate to undergraduate members (considerably higher 
than that of any existing college) and the provision of a number 
of visiting Fellowships. 

Churchill College will be built on a 40-aere site west of the 
Cam at a cost of about £8,500,000, an appeal for this sum 
being launched simultaneously with the announcement, Sir 
Winston himself gave £25,000 from Ids Both Birthday Trust 
(see 13905 A), from which large sums have already been 
disbursed to a variety of foundations, while the Gulfsenkmn 
Foundation in Lisbon (see 15081 A) gave £50,000 as a “ tribute 
to the greatest, living Englishman,” 

The trustees of the project, In addition to Sir Winston Churchill, 
are Marshal of tho U.A.F, Lord ’fodder (Chancellor of Cambridge 
University), Lord Adrian (Vioo-OhaneoUor, and Master of Trinity 
College), Lord Chandos (chairman of Associated Wleotrioal Indus- 
tries), Lord Uodbor (chairman of Hindi Transport, unit Trading 
Co. Ltd.), Lieutenant-General Lord Weeks (former chairman of 
Vickers), Sir John Cockcroft (head of the Atomic Energy Authority), 
Sir Alexander Flock (chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries), 
Sir Alexander Todd (Professor of Organic Chemistry tit Cambridge, 
and Scientific Adviser to the Lord President of the Council), Mr. Noel 
Annan (Provost of King’s College). Professor Brian Downs (Master 
of Christ’s College), and Mr, W. J. Oarron (preshlont of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union). 

U was announced on May 81 that firm promises of contribu- 
tions totalling over £1,400,000, mainly in the form of covenants, 
had already been received from companies and business 
enterprises towards the building of Churchill College. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

D. PAKISTAN. — Assassination of Dr. Khan Sahib* 

Dr. Khan Sahib, the leader of the Republican Party and 

former Chief Minister of West Pakistan, wits stabbed to death 
on May 9 at his son’s residence in Lahore. The assailant,, 
Ala Mohammed, was a minor official in the Revenue Depart 
menl in Bahawalpur but had been dismissed two years ago, 
tie had approached Dr. Khan Sahib a few days before the 
attack and find sought his help to obtain re-employment, but 
Dr. Khan Sahib had told him that he was not in a position 
to help him. 

It was announced in Lahore on May 10 that Allama Mushriqi 
(the Khaksar leader), his younger son, and four of his followers 
had been arrested for interrogation in connexion with Dr, 
Khan Sahib’s assassination. 

Dr. Khan Sahib (76), tho older brother of Khan Abdul GfuUTar 
Khan (the former leader of tho Congress “ Rod Bhirt ” organization), 
was born in a North-West Frontier Province village near Peshawar, 
H° studied medicine at St, Thomas’s Hospital, London, Joined tho 
Indian Medina! Borvico, and entered polities In 1930, becoming a 
close friend and associate of Mahatma Gandhi and working with 
the Indian National Congress in the struggle for Lallan indopom 
doneo. In 1937 ho became Chief Minister of the Congress Government 
m the North-West Frontier Province, Like the other Gongmw 
Ministers in British Indian provinces, he resigned in 1940 and was 
Placed tinder detention, In 1945 he resumed his post as ( Udof 
Minister, hut following the accession of the Frontier Province to 
Pakistan in 1947 ho was dismissed and detained by tho Pakistani 
authorities until 1953. In October 1954 ho entered the Pakistan 
Government of Mr. Mohammed Alt ns Minister of Communications, 
and on the formation of tho Province of West Pakistan in October 
39oo became its first Chief Minister, remaining In office until March 
1957. Tn April 1935 he became the founder and leader of the 
Republican Party. 

Personal tributes to Dr, Khan Sahib were paid by the Prime 
Ministers of both Pakistan and India, respectively Mr, Firoz 
Khan Noon and Mr. Nehru,— (Pakistan High (kmuntssioners 
Office, London - The Statesman, Calcutta - Times) 

(Prev. rep. *5677 A.) 

E. COSTA RICA. — Membership of I.C.A.O. 

Costa Rica became Hie 78rd member of the International 
Cml Aviation Organization on May 81.— (LC.A.O., Montreal) 

(Prev. rep. 15980 G.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Economic Recession. - 
Increase in Unemployment. - Anti-Recession Measures. 

- Extension of Unemployment Benefits. 

A recession in the American economy, the first signs of which 
appeared in the autumn of 1957, led to a steep rise m unemploy- 
ment during the first few months of 1958, as shown by the 
following mid-monthly figures : 


December 1957 
January 1958 
February . . 
March . . 

April 


3.874.000 

4.494.000 

5.173.000 

5.198.000 

5.120.000 


The December figure of 3,374,000 unemployed, representing 5.2 
per cent of the total labour force, was the highest end-year total since 
December 1949 ; contrary to the normal seasonal pattern, unemploy- 
ment rose by 186,000 betweon mid-November and mid-December. 
As shown in the table, unemployment figures rose by 1,120,000 in 
January, by another 600,000 in February, and fractionally in March — 
the figure of 5,198,000 unemployed in the lattor month being the 
highest recorded in the Unitod States since the middle of 1941, and 
representing 7.5 per cent of the total labour force. In April, for tho 
first time since November last, tho figures showed a slight downward 
trend. 


Unemployment was particularly high In Michigan, and especially 
in Detroit, as the result of a severe recession in tho automobile 
industry. In Michigan as a whole there wore 415,000 unemployed 
in March (14.3 per cent) and 450,000 in April ; tho figures for Detroit 
were 230,000 in March and 205,000 in April — the latter figure repre- 
senting 17.4 per cent of tho city’s labour force, or one worker in six. 
Owing to poor sales, several of the largest assembly plants in 
Michigan closed down for a week at tho beginning of April, including 
tho General Motors plants at Flint and Pontiac and Ghryslor and 
Ford plants In tho Detroit area. By the beginning of May tho 
situation showed a alight improvement, tho unemployment figure 
for Michigan being 350,000 and for Detroit 205,000 ; these figures 
were never the loss 236 per cent higher than tho comparable 1957 
figure for Michigan and 327 per cent higher in tho ease of Detroit. 
Elsewhere, there were 242,000 unemployed in Now York at the 
beginning of May (58 per cent higher than the corresponding period 
of 1957), 120,000 in Chicago, and 137,500 in Dos Angelos. 

The extent of the recession was reflected in the fact that the 
U.S. index of industrial production fell for seven successive 
months between August 1957 and April 1958. 

From tho peak figure of 147 In December 1956 (the Federal 
Reserve Board takes average output in the 1947-49 period as 100) 
tho index remained fairly constant for the first eight months of 
1957, standing at 145 in August. Thereafter it fell month by month 
until it stood at 133 in January 1958, 130 in February, and 128 in 
March— -the lowest figure since the recession of 1954, and 12 points 
lower than the corresponding figure for March 1957. The main 
decline was in tho " durable goods industries/' notably in auto* 
mobile production and household appliances. 

Anti-ReeesNlon Measurers. - Statements by President Eisenhower. - 
Congressional Legislation. 

In a statement issued on Feb. 12, President Eisenhower 
expressed confidence that the United States was not “ facing a 
prolonged down-swing in activity.” He also expressed his 
conviction that from March onwards there would be a “ pick-up 
in job opportunities ” which should u made the beginning of 
the end of the down-run in our economy, provided we apply 
ourselves with confidence to the job ahead.” 

At the same time tho President released a "fact paper sotting 
forth programmes and policies bearing on tho current economic 
situation " in order to " dispel false impressions and make clear the 
activities of the Administration in those fields." Tho " fact paper " 
outlined governmental action taken In recent months to ease credit, 
to stimulate house-building and road construction, and to place 
defence procurement contracts with private industry etc., giving 
detailed figures of expenditure in these and other fields. Tho 
President also stated that he had directed the Postmaster General 
to present to Congress a $2,000,000,000 programme for modernizing 
post office buildings and equipment throughout tho country during 
the next throe to five years. 

On March 8 President Eisenhower sent a letter to the 
Republican leaders in the Senate and House of Representatives 
(respectively Senator William F. Knowland and Representative 
Joseph W. Martin) urging the prompt enactment of “ a number 
of Administration recommendations for new legislation which 
could be of great help in stimulating the economy and which 
arc already pending before Congress.” 

Among these measures tho President mentioned (a) tho provision 
of additional funds for the Federal Dousing Authority ; (5) adjust- 
ment of " those statutory interest rates which stifie private invest- 
ment " ; (c) special assistance to areas of high and persistent 
unemployment ; ( d ) tax relief for small businesses ; (e) removal of 
the statutory limit on the life of the Small Business Administration, 
orui provision of now authority for loans to small businesses *, (/) a 
$2,000,000,000 increase In the lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank ; and (o ) th© $2,000,000,000 Post Office modernization 
plan referred to above. 


The President also mentioned the following " additional actions " 
he had authorized since his statement of Fob. 12 with the aim of 
providing additional employment : 

(1) Acceleration of projects for improving roads, national parks, 
etc., many of which were already in the planning and engineering 
stages; this action would "result in the expenditure of nearly 
$200,000,000 several months earlier than previously planned." 

(2) Increased appropriations of $186,000,000 for water resource 
and flood prevention projects. 

(3) The release of an additional $200,000,000 to tho Housing and 
Homo Finance Agency " to stimulate construction of homos for 
citizens of modest moans." 

(4) Tho award of more defence procurement contracts to " labour 
surplus areas," with first priority to small business concerns in 
such areas. 

Tho President added that "other programmes and measures are 
under study and, as circumstances may require, will be adminis- 
tratively sot m motion or proposed to Congress." 

The following anti-recession legislation was approved by 
Congress in April and May : 

(1) A Bill authorizing additional Federal expenditure of 
$1,800,000,000 for the 4 1,0 00 -mile network of intor-Stato roads 
[see 15093 C]. Together with previous Federal appropriations and 
State funds, expenditure on road construction will exceed 
$5,500,000,000 in each of tho fiscal years 1059, 1960 and 1961 (i.e. 
1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61). It was estimated that over 500,000 
jobs would bo created under this programme. 

The Bill was signed by President Eisenhower on April 16, after 
unanimous approval by both Houses of Congress on April 3. 

(2) A $1,850,000,000 emergency Housing Bill designed to stimulate 
the construction of 200,000 now housing units and to provide jobs 
for 500,000 persons during 1958. Signed by the President on April 1 
after unanimous approval by both Houses of Congress (Senate, 
March 12 ; House of Representatives, March 19), 

(3) A Bill making $375,000,000 of Federal funds available for 
urban and rural areas of high unemployment ; it authorized loans 
for industrial and rural dovoloxnncnt, including facilities to attract 
now industries to the areas ooncornod. Passed by tho Senate on 
May 13 ; early action by the House was expected. 

Extension of Unemployment Benefits. 

President Eisenhower sent a message to Congress on Mareli 25 
requesting the enactment of legislation u to provide for the 
temporary continuation of unemployment compensation 
benefits to otherwise eligible individuals who have exhausted 
their benefits under State and Federal laws.” The President 
staled (l) that such legislation should “ not encroach upon the 
prerogatives which belong to the States ” in matters relating 
to eligibility, disqualification, and the amount of benefits 
paid ; and (2) that it should, however, “ provide for the 
payment, to individuals who have exhausted their regular 
unemployment compensation benefits, of temporary benefits 
for an additional period equal to one-half of the duration of 
their regular benefits.” 

Some 43,000,000 workers are ooverod by unemployment compen- 
sation benefits, which are separately administered by the States. 
In most of the States unemployed workers receive benefits for 
26 weeks ; in ton States for only 20 weeks ; and in two for oight 
months. Under the President's proposals, workers who had used 
up their benefits In States paying for 26 weeks could collect benefits 
for an additional 13 weeks, If they remained out of work so long ; 
similarly, unemployed persons in States paying benefits for 20 weeks 
could collect benefits for another ton weeks. The White House 
estimated that some 3,000,000 unemployed workers had exhausted 
their benefits under the various State schemes. 

An Administration Bill embodying the President’s proposals 
was passed by the House of Representatives on May 1 by 
370 votes to 17, with a few minor modifications. Senate 
approval was expected at an early date. 

Increase In Employment Figures. 

Despite the increase in unemployment, the total number 
of people employed in the United States continued to rise 
steadily from 61,988,000 in February to nearly 63,000,000 in 
April, a further rise being anticipated in May. The greater 
part of this increase was m agriculture (5,600,000 workers 
employed in April) and construction (2,700,000 employed) ; 
the only other categories to show an increase were in Govern- 
ment services (7,600,000 employed m April), finance, insurance 
and real estate (2,400,000), and miscellaneous services 
(6,700,000). Employment in mining declined from 862,000 
in August 1957 to 766,000 in April, and in transport and other 
public services from 4,200,000 to 3,900,000. As stated above, 
however, the durable goods industries — and particularly 
automobile manufacturing and factory equipment— were by 
far the most important categories to show a decline in 
employment.— (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prcv. rep. 16034 A 3 1503a CO 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Steel Industry. - Produc- 
tion Figures. - Cuts in Steel Prices. - Proposed Campaign 
against Renationalization Threat, 

Steel production in the first quarter of 11)58 was slightly 
below production in the corresponding period of 11)57, output 
having been adversely affected in the Midland and Scottish 
areas by a reduction in the demand for steel tubes and bars, 
and in South Wales by temporary causes as well as by the 
withdrawal of older steelworks capacity. The weekly average 
for March 11)58, however, was 1,800 tons higher than the 
weekly average for March 1957, and the Iron and Steel Board 
stated on March 12 that steelmaking capacity in 11)58 was 
expected to increase to about 28,200,000 tons, or 1,500,000 
Ions above the 1957 record of 21,700,000 tons. Detailed 


figures are given 

below : 

1958 


1957 


Weekly 

Annual 

Weekly 

Annual 


Average 

Rate 

Average 

1 late 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 



Steel Ingots and Castings 

January 

.. 407,100 

21,171,000 

415,900 

21,027,000 

February 

.. 427,500 

22,228,000 

4 32,100 

22,4 70,000 

March 

.. 432,300 

22,480,000 

431,000 

22,4 1 1 ,000 
22,128,000 

First Quarter 

. 421,100 

21,899,000 

425,500 



Fig-Iron 


January 

.. 271,000 
.. 272,700 

14,090,000 

256,900 

13,361,000 

February 

14, 182, 000 

207,000 

13,916,000 

March 

.. 267,600 

13.915.000 

14.004.000 

277,200 

14,415,000 

First Quarter 

. . 270,500 

2(56,500 

13,856,000 


Imports of scrap and pig iron in the first quarter of 11)58 totalled 
98,000 tons, compared with 422,000 tons in the corresponding 
quarter of 1957. Tho Iron and Stool Board forecast that the import 
rate was likely to decline further as current contracts wore worked 
off. 

Recent developments in connexion with the steel industry 
are summarized below : 

Steel Price Cuts. Tho first outs in stool prices since 1939 took 
effect from March 31, when prices of most stool products for tho homo 
market wore reduced by from 1 Os. to 30s. a ton (i.o. by one to throe 
per cent). Announcing the reductions on March 27, tho Iron and 
Stool Board explained that they lmd boon made possible by the 
lower costs of imported materials, which had more than offset 
increases in domestic costs. 

tit was estimated in the Press that tho outs might result in annual 
savings of £1,600,000 to the automobile industry, £600,000 to tho 
constructional industry, £400,000 to tho shipbuilding industry, and 
£350,000 each to tho National Goal Board and British linkways. 1 

New Steel Plant for South Woles. Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. 
announced on March 19 that they would shortly begin tho installa- 
tion of a now press and fabricating works at Gorsoinon, near Swansea, 
one of tho areas worst hit by tho closure of old-typo steel and tinplate 
works. Tho now plant (to employ 450-500 workors) was expected to 
be working fully in about 12 months. 

Unemployment amongst Welsh Steelworkers. The Government 
announced on Fob. 3 that it would appoint an emergency team of 
four to examine measures to assist steelworkers made redundant by 
the closing of older stool and tinplato works in South- West Wales, 
where in many towns unemployment was six times above tlio average. 
The team would comprise representatives of tho Ministry of Welsh 
Affairs, tho Ministry of Labour, the Board of Trade, and tho Iron 
and Steel Board. While primarily considering measures which could 
be taken by tho stool industry itself, it would also review 
long-term plans, 

Tho announcement followed discussions between a deputation of 
Welsh Labour M.P.s led by Mr. James Griffiths, and tho Minister 
and Minister of State for Welsh Affairs (respectively Mr. Henry 
Brooke and Lord Brecon), the Minister of Power (Lord Mills), the 
Parliamentary Secretary to tho Ministry of Labour (Mr. Robert Oarr), 
and Sir Robert Shone and Sir Lincoln Evans, both of the Iron and 
Steel Board. 


«. Dc ^ ationaUa5ati<m of Stccl Industry. Tho fourth annual report of 
me Iron and Steel Realization Agency, covering tho year ended 
Sept. SO, 1957, was published on Fob. 22. It showed that the Agency 
had disposed during the year of its ooutr oiling interest in a further 10 
steel companies (including the Steel Company of Wales) but still held 
00 others, the largest being Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
and the Staveley Iron and Chemical Company. In tho four years 
ST? set 1M3 it had reduced tho book value of 

its securities &om £252,600,000 to £44,000,000. The report added 
of employment, steel production, and sales 
hands UC ^ 8 * ^ ve " Bix ^ 8 of Industry had boon returned to private 

New Chairman of Iron and Steel Holding and Realization Agency. 

It was announced on May 31 that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Q?5i a & P ?K ted Herbert Brittain as chairman of the Iron and 
r C ? eX ^°lding and Realization Agency In succession to the late Sir 
John Morison, at a salary of £2,000 a year. The post will be part- 
time and the appointment will be for a period of one year in the 
first instance. 


The Labour Party’s declared ml.cn lion of renationalizing 
the steel industry if it came to power led many steel 
companies during January and February to consider what 
steps they should take to pul the ease for private ownership 
before the public. 

Shareholders of Stewarts and Lloyds Ltd., the steel tube manu- 
facturers, authorized the company’s directors on Jan. 28 to sound 
an alarm before it is too late and wage an active campaign against, 
renationalization. Mr. A. G. Stewart, tho company *h chairman, 
explained that the company would present Its ease 4 * In whatever 
manner seems from time to time to bo most effective/" but would 
confine its campaign to the single issue of renationalimtion and 
avoid attacking tho Labour Party as such. Shareholders of Dorman 
Long and Go. passed a resolution on Jan. 29 declaring that re- 
nationalization would “seriously prejudice the competitive power 
of the iron and steel industry In home and export markets/" and 
instructing the company's directors to take “ nil practical steps to 
oppose it/" Tho South Durham Iron and Steel Go. also announced 
on Jan, 29 that it had decided to Join in the campaign against re- 
nationalization. Mr. Harold Peake, chairman of tho Steel Company 
of Wales, declared on the same day, however, that he was ** against 
indulging openly in polities "" or “ coming out at the present stage 
in a very bellicose way "* ; he appealed instead to Labour Party 
loaders to “ come to a decision on what they would do with the steel 
industry if they got into office/" Sir Walter Benton Jones, chairman 
of the United Steel Companies group, announced that the group 
would support tho proposed anti-nationalization campaign, and on 
Fob. 5 Mr, 11, P. Summers, chairman of John Hummers and Sons 
Ltd., stated that his company was also considering M stops to con- 
vince tho people that tho industry's views on this vital subject are 
the right ones/" 

Mr. Alfred Hobens, M.P, (a member of the Labour u Shadow 
Cabinet ” and a former Minister of Labour) declared at Glasgow 
on Feb. 9 that 14 the first fund ion of a Labour Government, in 
the Held of public ownership will he to renationalize the iron 
and steel industry,” as public ownership of the industry was 
u vital to the economic planning of this nation’s affairs/’ 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep* 15986 B.) 

B, KOREA. — South Korean Elections. 

The Liberal Party headed by President. Syngman Rhee was 
returned to power in the Soulh Korean general elections on 
May 2, though with a greatly reduced majority. Final returns 
for the new House of Assembly (288 seats) were as follows : 
Liberals 126, Democrats 79, Independents 28, Unification 
Party t. The former House of Assembly had 208 seats, an 
additional 80 seats having been created owing to the increase 
in South Korea’s population. Party strengths at the dissolution 
were : Liberals 181, Democrats 40, Independents and minor 
parlies 20. 

The opposition Democratic Parly, led by Dr. John M, (’hang 
(the Vice-President of the Republic), made important gains 
in the towns and particularly in Seoul, where it won 14 of the 
10 seats ; all seven incumbent Liberal members for Seoul were 
defeated, the remaining two seats in the capital being won by 
Independent candidates. The liberal Party maintained its 
position in the countryside generally ; as shown, its overall 
majority in the new House is 17, whereas it had a majority 
of 01 in the former House, 

The elections wore essentially a straight fight between the two 
major parties, nearly all other candidates being l ndepondents. 
Both the Liberals and tho Democrats are conservative in outlook 
and do not differ substantially in polities • the main issues between 
them arc, firstly, in their attitude to Die 8 3 -year-old President 
Byngman Rhee, and secondly, on the question of how Korea should 
bo unified. Whereas the Liberals maintain that Dr. Uheete personal 
prestige and authority make his continuation in the Presidency 
essential, and constitute a bulwark against Communism, tho Demo- 
crats claim that the South Korean people desire a change from 
4 porsonal leadership/" On tho unification question, the Democrats 
stand for nation-wide elections under U.N. auspices, whereas the 
Liberals proposo elections only in North Korea to fiU scats reserved 
in tho Southern Assembly on a population baste. 

The Liberals seek to revise the present constitutional arrangement 
whereby the Vice-President (i.o. Dr. John Chang) would have the 
right to assume the Presidency in the event of the death or Incapacity 
of Dr. Syngman Rhee. For such a constitutional amendment, 
however, a two-thirds majority of tho House of Assembly is necessary, 
and tho Liberals failed to obtain such a majority In the general 
elections. 

Unlike the turbulent elections of 1954, those of May 2 
passed off quietly and with practically no incidents. About 
80 per cent of the voters went to the polls out of a registered 
electorate of over 10,000,000.— (Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Korean Presidential Election, 14930 A 5 

General Election, 13839 A.) 
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A. GREECE. — General Election. - Overall Majority 
for National Radical Union. - Left-wing Gains. - New 
Cabinet formed by M. Karamanlis. 

The Greek Parliament was dissolved by King Paul on April 2, 
and general elections proclaimed for May 11, after it had 
passed the electoral Bill previously submitted by M. Karamanlis 
before his resignation fiotn the Premiership (see 10054 A). 
The Bill was adopted by the necessary two-thirds majority 
on March 29, being supported by the National Radical Union 
and the Liberals and opposed by the Populists, the left-wing 
Union of the Democratic Left, and minor groups ; the latter 
included most of the 15 former N.R.U. deputies whose opposi- 
tion to the legislation had led to the resignation of 
M. Karamanlis, 

Since the end of the Second World War general elections in 
0 recce have been held under a wide variety of electoral systems, 
ranging from “ straight " proportional representation to the simple 
majority system. The elections of 1946 and 1950 wore held by 
“ straight " proportional representation ; those of 1951 by a system 
of ** reinforced ” P.R. whereby only parties polling a oortain 
percentage of the total number of votes wore eligible to participate 
in second and third allocations of scats ; the 1952 elections by the 
simple majority system ; and the 1953 elections by a complicated 
system combining both majority voting and proportional repre- 
sentation (soo 14732 A), 

The new electoral law laid down that the 1958 elootions would 
be fought under a system of “ reinforced " proportional representa- 
tion whereby only parties polling 25 per cent of tho total number of 
votes would bo entitled to share in tho second allocation of seats. 
In tho case of coalitions of two parties tho required percentage would 
bo 35 per cent, while coalitions of three or more parties would require 
40 per cent of tho total votes to be eligible for second allocations. 
If only one party or coalition polled the required percentage, tho 
party coming second would also bo entitled to share in tho second 
allocation of scats ; coalitions, however, would bo barred if they 
failed to reach tho required percentage, unless the percentage of tho 
party coming second was lower than tho average percentage of 
each of the parties Included in that coalition (found by dividing tho 
total number of votes polled by tho coalition by tho number of 
collaborating parties). 

The number of scats remained at 300, divided into 55 consti- 
tuencies returning varying numbers of deputies. Tho largest 
constituency was tho City of Athens (excluding suburbs), with 
16 seats, followed by Salonika, tho Prefecture of Mossinia, and the 
suburban municipalities of Athens (grouped into a separate consti- 
tuency), each returning 10 members* 

The elections were contested by three parlies— the National 
Radical Union, the Liberal Party, and the Union of the Demo- 
cratic Left (E.D.A.)— and two coalitions : the Populist Party 
Union and the Progressive Agrarian Democratic Union 
(FADE). The National Radicals, Liberals, and E.D.A. were 
all recognized as single parties by the Supreme Court, and 
therefore needed to poll 25 per cent of the total votes to share 
in the second allocation of seats under the electoral law. The 
Populist Party Union and the FADE were recognized as 
coalitions of more than two parties, and were thus required 
to poll 40 per cent of the total votes to share in second 
allocations of seats. 

Tho National Radical Union, led by M. Constantino Karamanlis, 
won a majority of scats at tho last (1956) elections ; it is tho 
successor organization to tho Groolc Rally, which was founded by 
the late Field-Marshal Papagoe. Tho Liberal Party is led jointly 
by M, Sophocles Voriizclos and M. Giorgios Papandroou. The IS. I). A. 
Is regarded as tho successor organization to tho outlawed Greek 
Communist Party; led by M. Pussalides, it represents various 
shades of Left-wing opinion, some pro -Communist and others not. 
Tho Populist Party Union (right-wing) is led Jointly by M. Constantino 
Tsaldaris, M, Ihmayotls Kanollopoulos, and M. Stephanie Stephano- 
poulos, while the PAPE (loft-contro) is led jointly by M. Spyros 
Markozlnis, M. Alexander Baltadzis, M. Saves Fapapolitis and 
ML Stcllos Allamanis. 

The principal electoral issues were Greece’s relations with 
her NATO allies and the question whether or not U.S. missile 
bases should be established on Greek territory ; there were 
no differences on Cyprus, all parties supporting self-determina- 
tion for the island and the Greek Cypriots’ claim to enosis . 
In domestic matters, extensive reforms in various fields were 
promised by the different parlies— notably tax reforms, and 
measures to deal with the problems of unemployment and 
under-employment. Party attitudes on the two main issues — 
NATO and missile bases— are summarized below : 

The National Radical Union strongly upheld Greece's ties with 
tho Western democracies, and with NATO in particular. On the 
question of missile bases, it took tho view that the matter had not 
yet arisen as no relevant proposals had been made by SHAPE ; if 
and when such proposals were made, they should bo considered on 
the sole ground of whether or not they served tho national interest, 


The Liberal Party similarly took the view that Greece should 
remain firmly attached to NATO and the West, on terms of full 
equality with tho other member-countries. It believed that Greece 
should refuse to discuss tho question of bases until the Greek 
Cypriots* demand for self -determination had been met. 

Tho E.D.A. maintained that Greece's foreign policy should be 
that of ** an independent and proud nation without traces of subser- 
vience," and that friendly relations should be promoted with all 
countries regardless of their political or social systems It strongly 
opposed the setting-up of U.S. missile bases on the ground that they 
would turn Greece into a “ target for nucloar extermination." 

The Populist Party Union supported the NATO alliance, but 
stressed that Greece should bo treated on terms of full equality with 
her other partners ; it alleged in this connexion that Greece had boon 
treated as a minor partner " in relation to Turkey, both on tho 
political and the military plane. Missile bases in Greece were con- 
sidered strategically unnecessary, either for Greece or NATO. 

Tho P.A.D.E. attitude to NATO and the Western alliance was 
broadly similar to that of tho Populist Party Union. It opposed 
tho establishment of missile bases on the ground that they would 
“ imperil the existence of tho nation." 

The registered electorate numbered 5,032,736 (comprising 
2,658,476 men and 2,374,260 women), of whom 3,796,050 
voted in the general election on May 11. The Ministry of the 
Interior issued the following official figures giving complete 
returns from all but a few polling-stations ; 



Seats 

Votes 

Percentage 

National Radicals 

. . 173 

1,559,997 

41.2 

E.D.A. 

. . 78 

926,299 

24.3 

Liberals 

86 

787,061 

20.7 

P.A.D.E. 

9 

404,050 

10.0 

Populists 

4 

112,380 

3.0 

Except in tho oaso 

of tho National Radical Union, no direct com- 


parison was possible with the last (1956) general election, as party 
alignments wore different at that time. In 1956 tho principal 
Opposition group was tho Democratic Union, an organization 
embracing seven parties ranging from tho Populists on the Right to 
the E.D.A. on the Loft ; it also Included tho two Liberal parties then 
headed by M. Vonizolos and M. Papandroou respectively. [Tho two 
Liberal groups merged into a single party in February 1957 — soo 
15404 0.1 Tho results in 1956 (revised figures) wore as follows ; 


Scats Votes Percentage 
National Radicals . . . . 165 1,591,018 47.4 

Democratic Union . . . . 132 1,619,437 48.1 

Progressives . . . . . . — 74,519 2.2 

Independents and minor groups 3 75,793 2.3 


As shown above, the elections of May 11 were won by the 
National Radical Union, which obtained an overall majority 
of 46 seats in the new Parliament. The biggest surprise of the 
election, however, was the high vote polled by the pro-Com- 
munist E.D.A., which was supported by nearly one-quarter 
of the electorate and will form the principal Opposition group 
m the new Parliament. 

Tho E.D.A. 's success was attributed by Greek political com- 
mentators to a number of diverse factors, including tho economic 
position ; considerable unemployment in cortain areas ; restricted 
opportunities for employment ; curtailment of U.S. economic aid ; 
resentment at tho alleged favouritism shown by tho U.S.A. to Turkey 
vifi-a-vis Greece in tho Cyprus dispute, and also in NATO policy ; 
and widespread opposition to tho establishment of missile bases in 
Greece, which was expressed by large sections of non -Communist 
opinions as well as by pro -Communists. It was also believed that 
tho E.D.A. had attracted many votes from left-wing but non- 
Communist parties such as tho EPEK and the Democratic Party, 
which collaborated with the (centrist) Progressive Party and the 
Agrarians to form the P.A.D.E, coalition. 


Following the elections, M. Karamanlis formed a Govern- 
ment —recruited exclusively from the National Radical Union— 
which was sworn in on May 17. Its membership was : 


*M. Constantine Karamanlis 

*M. Evangelos Averoff . . 

*M. Dome trios Malcris 
*M. Constantine Papaconstantinou 
*M. Aristides Protopapadakis . . 
*M. Leonidas Dertilis 
*M. Constantine Martis , . 

*M. Constantine Tsatsos 

M. Giorgios Voyatzis 
M. Constantine Kallias 
M. Aristides Demetratos 
M. Solon Ghikas 

M. Constantine Adamopoulos . . 
M. Andreas Stratos 
M. Giorgios Adrianopoulos 
M. Avgoustos Theologitis 
* Members of former Karamanlis 


Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defence. 
Foreign Affairs. 

Interior. 

Finance. 

Economic Co-ordination. 
Commerce. 

Industry. 

Minister in charge of the 
Prime Minister’s Office. 
Education. 

Justice. 

Labour, 

Public Works and Com- 
munications. 
Agriculture. 

Welfare, 

Merchant Marine, 
Northern Greece. 

Cabinet. 
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M. Karamanlis thus resumed the Premiership after a 
12-week interregnum between his resignation on the electoral 
law issue and the general elections ; among other leading 
Ministers, M. Averoff returned to the Foreign Ministry and 
M. Makris to the Ministry of the Interior. M. Dcmetralos, the 
new Minister of Labour, is a prominent trade union leader. 
(Hellenic News Agency, Athens) (Prev. rep. 16054 A ; 

General Elections, 14732 A.) 

A. EURATOM. — U.K. Representative appointed to 
Euratom Commission. - Negotiations for Technical 
Collaboration Agreement. - Co-operation with U.S.A. 

Mr. Butler (Lord Privy Seal) announced in the British 
House of Commons on May 22 that Mr. Macmillan had 
suggested to the President of the Euratom Commission 
(M, Armand) that the head of the XJ.K. delegation to the High 
Authority of the Coal and Steel Community (Sir William 
Meikicreid) should also be accredited to the Euratom Com- 
mission until Euratom had selected its permanent head- 
quarters. Mr. Macmillan had further proposed that the 
United Kingdom and Euratom should negotiate a technical 
collaboration agreement providing u the necessary framework 
for their collaboration ” and enabling 44 smooth and effective 
co-operation both between institutions and between individual 
industrial concerns in Britain and the Euratom countries.” 
The agreement would be complementary to the general co-opera- 
tion on nuclear affairs within Western Europe as a whole, 
including Euratom and its six constituent members, which 
was the task of the newly-established European Nuclear 
Energy Agency of the O.E.E.C. 

It was announced in Brussels on the same day that the 
Commission of Euratom had accepted the accreditation of 
Sir William Meiklereid, and had also expressed its willingness 
to enter into discussions with the U.K. Government for the 
conclusion of a co-operation agreement. 

A joint working party of representatives of the Euratom 
Commission and the U.S. Government had previously con- 
cluded a series of meetings in Luxemburg on April 8. 

It was stated that the working party had studied ( a ) the moons 
whereby a joint Uuratom-U.S. nuclear power programme might ho 
developed, aimed at bringing into operation by 1963 a number of 
largo-scalo nuclear power plants within the European Atomic Energy 
Community ; these plants would ho primarily of the pressurised and 
boiling water type, and would have a total Installed capacity of 
approximately 1,000,000 kilowatts ; ( b ) the principal aspects of a 
joint research and development programme to he centred on these 
reactors, and designed to encourage maximum participation by the 
industries of the Community and of the United States. 

It was reported from Washington on May 7 that agreement 
had been reached in principle on the proposed co-operative 
programme. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Euratom Commission 
Press Service - New York Times) (Prev. rep. Euratom. 
15927 A 5 European Nuclear Energy Agency, 16039 A.) 

B. LIBYA. — British Financial and Military Aid. 

The Prime Minister of Libya (Mr. Abdel Majid Kobar) 
visited London from April 28 - May 4 for talks with the British 
Government on the amount of financial assistance to be 
provided to Libya during the next five years under the 20-year 
Anglo-Lxbyan treaty of 1953. The first five years of the treaty 
had expired on April I, 1958 ; during the first three years the 
British contribution to Libya amounted to £8,750,000 annually, 
and in the fourth and fifth years to £4,250,000 annually. 

It was announced in London on May 5 that agreement had 
been reached on the British financial contribution to Libya for 
the next five years ; that details would be given by Mr. Kobar 
to the Libyan Parliament ; and that Britain had agreed to 
help in strengthening the Libyan Army, and would also help 
in^ establishing the nucleus of a Libyan Navy. The statement 
said that Mr. Kobar had had discussions on the international 
situation with Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, with 
particular reference to North Africa and the Middle East. 

Mr. Kobar informed the Libyan Parliament on May 20 
(1) that Britain had agreed to contribute £3,250,000 a year to 
Libya for the next five years (ending April 1, 1963) ; (2) that 
she had also undertaken to provide light arms and equipment 
for 5,000 Libyan troops and to continue free military training 
for the next five years ; (3) that British assistance would he 
provided in forming a Libyan Navy. He added that Britain 
would no longer contribute £1,000,000 a year to the Libyan 
Development Agency (as she had done since 1953), but that the 
U.S.A. would instead contribute $5,500,000 to the Agency 
over the next five years.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 14988 A 5 

Anglo-Libyan Treaty, 13046 D.) 


C. UNITED STATES. — KceMaying of World’s 
First Nuclear-powered Merchant Ship. 

The keel was hud at Camden (New Jersey) on May 22 of 
the world’s first nuclear-powered merchant ship officially 
known as Nuclear Ship (n.s.) Saxxmnah. 

The Savannah was planned jointly by the U.S. Commerce 
Department and the Maritime Administration under a 
directive from President Eisenhower. A combined passenger- 
cargo vessel, she will he powered by a pressmt/ed water 
reactor of advanced type which will operate lor over three 
years on its initial fuel loading ; the propulsion equipment 
will be a steam turbine connected to a single propeller shaft 
through double reduction gears. 

The n.H. Savannah will bo 595 foot long, have a 78 ft. boom, and 
will bo able to carry ovor 60 passengers and 9,500 tons of cargo at a 
speed of 20 1 knots, in addition to its nuclear reactor (to be built by 
Babcock and Wilcox, of Lynchburg, Virginia) the ship will have a 
small auxiliary dicsol plant ns a stand-by in case the nuclear plant 
should fail, or for entering harbour. The ship's entire power plant, 
both nuclear and conventional, will bo remotely controlled from a 
single console in an air-conditioned room adjoining the machinery 
space. 

The first motor core (the fuel container) will also be built by 
Babcock and Wilcox, while a second one Is being developed by the 
General Electric Company’s plant at Han Jos5, California. From the 
reaetor core the heat prod tired by fission will bo transferred to 
circulating water under pressure to keep it turning Into steam ; this 
water, which Is radioactive, will in turn heat up a separate water loop 
which is not radioactive. The steam generated thereby will rotate 
three turbines which drive the propeller, as well as the generators for 
the ship's electricity. The reactor core will he housed in 11 massive 
metallic cylinder, 26 feet high, which will absorb most of the reactor's 
radiation. This cylinder and the twin heat -exchangers will in turn 
be placed in a 50 ft. by 35 ft. container which will catch any rays not 
absorbed by the primary shield, and will contain the wastes in the 
event of a reactor rupture. 

The n.s. Savannah due to go into service in 1900 is 
named utter the s.s. Savannah , the first ship to cross the 
A thmlic partly under Hiram in 1819. (U.S. Information Service) 
(Prev. rep. Atomic Submarines, 14338 I>.) 

D. HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES. — Sir John 
Maud appointed U.K. High Commissioner. 

It was announced in London on May 20 that Sir John Maud, 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Power, had been 
appointed High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Beelmann- 
land Protectorate and Swaziland, and concurrently U.K, 
High Commissioner in South Africa, in succession to Sir 
Pcrcivale Liesehing, retiring In October. 

Sir John Maud (52) has had a distinguished academic and (Hvll 
Service career, becoming Dean of University College, Oxford, at the 
age of 26 and subsequently Master of Birkhoote College, London 
University. During the war bo was Deputy Secretary at the Ministry 
of Food and was generally credited with devising many details of 
the wartime rationing system. As Permanent Dead of the Ministry 
of Education after the war he was responsible for putting through 
the educational reforms under the 1944 Education Act. Ho moved 
in 1952 to the Ministry of Power. Bir John Is an authority on local 
government and has written several books on the subject. 

The appointment takes effect in January 1959. -(Times) 

(Prev. rep. X3726 A.) 

E. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Creation of United Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. 

A new Protestant denomination with a membership of 
8,000,000 came mto existence in the United States on May 28 * 
the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., formed by the 
merger of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, and the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America, It is the 
fourth largest Protestant denomination in the country. 

The membership of the leading Protestant denominations 
in the U.S.A. was given as follows in the 1958 Yearbook of 
American Churches : Methodist 9,422,894, Southern Baptist 
8,700,481, National Baptist 4,557,416, United Presbyterian 
2,968,664.— (New York Times) (Prev. rep# 15694 B.) 

F. AVIATION. — New Speed and Altitude Records. 

New world records for altitude and speed were set up by 
American airmen on May 8 and May 16, both using the same 
machine — a Lockheed Starfighter jet. The new altitude record 
of 91,249 feet (over 17 miles) was set up on May 8 by Major 
Howard C. Johnson (38) over Mojave, California, while the 
new speed record of 1,404 m.p.h. was set up on May 10 by 
Captain Walter W. Irwin (34), flying on a measured 10-mile 
course over the Edwards Air Base, California. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15988 D ; 15937 B.) 

Note. The absolute altitude record of 19 miles was achieved by 
Major David G. Sixnonds in a balloon in August 1957 (see 15768 D) ; 
the new record by Major Johnson is for piloted aircraft. 
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A. FRANCE - TUNISIA. — The Sakhiet Incident. - 
Tunisian Demand for Evacuation of French Forces. - 
French and Tunisian Complaints to Security Council. - 
Anglo-U.S. Mediation. - French Government accepts 
Results of Anglo-U.S. Good Offices Mission. - Govern- 
ment’s Policy rejected by French National Assembly. - 
Resignation of Gaillard Cabinet. 

A major crisis in the relations between France und Tunisia 
arose on Feb. 8 when French aircraft bombed the Tunisian 
frontier village of Sakhict-Sidi- Y oussef, which, the French 
authorities alleged, was being used as a base by the National 
Liberation Front (F.L.N.) for raids into Algeria and attacks 
on French aircraft. As a protest against the bombing, which 
caused a large number of civilian casualties, the Tunisian 
Government recalled its Ambassador m Paris, forbade all 
movements by French troops stationed in Tunisia, demanded 
their evacuation, and appealed to the Security Council to 
condemn the French “aggression.” Following the decision 
of the French and Tunisian Governments on Feb. 17 to accept 
an offer by the British and U.S. Governments to use their 
good offices to bring about direct negotiations between them, 
the Security Council postponed consideration of both the 
Tunisian complaint and a French counter-complaint alleging 
Tunisian assistance to the Algerian rebels. 

Negotiations conducted through the Anglo-American “ good 
offices ” mission continued during the next seven weeks. A 
number of concessions were made by X > resident Bourguiba, 
who — in view of the French refusal to discuss Algeria — 
eventually agreed (i) to exclude the Algerian problem from 
the scope of the talks ; (11) not to insist on the immediate 
evacuation of the French naval base at Bizorla ; and (iii) to 
accept neutral supervision of the airllclds hitherto occupied 
by the French forces. The President refused, however, to 
co-operate with the French authorities in measures for the 
control of the Algerian frontier, as had been proposed by 
France. The French Government decided on April 12 to 
accept these concessions, coupled with the evacuation of French 
garrisons (except that at Bizerta) from Tunisia, as a basis for 
the resumption of direct negotiations. On April 15, however, 
this policy was rejected by the National Assembly, whereupon 
the Prime Minister, M. Gaillard, tendered his resignation. 

Details of these developments are given below under cross- 
headings. 

Franco-T unisian Relations, December 1957 - February 
1958. - French Protest at Border Incident. 

After consultations in Paris, the French Ambassador in 
Tunis (M. Gorse) returned to Tunisia on Dec. 21 for discussions 
on the questions at issue between the two Governments, On 
his arrival he handed to President Bourguiba a letter from the 
French Government emphasizing the necessity of finding a 
speedy solution to the problem of Tunisian aid for the Algerian 
insurgents, winch, the letter stated, “ is at the root of most of 
our past difficulties.” Although President Bourguiba did not 
reply to this message, he staled in a broadcast on Jan. 0 that 
if the French forces evacuated all their bases in Tunisia, except 
Bizerta, Tunisia would enter into an alliance with France 
without insisting on the termination of the Algerian war as a 
condition for such an alliance. 

Relations again deteriorated, however, when a French 
patrol was ambushed by Algerian rebels on Jan. 11 near the 
Algerian-Tun isian border, about four miles west of Sakhiet- 
Sidi-Yousscf ; 10 French soldiers were killed and four taken 
prisoner. M. Gorse immediately lodged a strong protest and 
demanded the release of the prisoners, who were alleged by the 
French authorities to have been taken to Tunisian territory. 
The French protest was rejected on Jan. 14 by the Tunisian 
Government, which claimed that the Tunisian authorities 
had taken precautionary measures against any infiltration by 
the belligerents into Tunisian territory, and denied that the 
insurgents had withdrawn into Tunisia with their prisoners. 

M. Gaillard decided on Jan. 15 to send his military advisor, 
General Buohalet, to President Bourguiba with a message threatening 
to break oil negotiations if tho prisoners were not released. When 
General Buohalet arrived in Tunis on Jan. 16, however. President 
Bourguiba refused to receive a military emissary in uniform, on the 
ground that his presence was an “ act of intimidation ” ; ho offered, 
however, to moot M. Lareh6 (M. Gaillard's chef de cabinet), who had 
accompanied General Buohalet, This offer was rejected by M. Lareh6, 
and the two envoys returned to Paris on the following day with 
M. Gorse. After a representative of the International Red Cross 
had visited the four prisoners on Jon. 30, by arrangement with tho 
F.L.N., and had confirmed that they wero in fact in Algeria, President 
Bourguiba proposed on Fob, 6 that M. Gorse should return to Tunis 
and that negotiations should bo resumed. 


/ 
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The Bombing of Sakhiet, 7 -*• Tunisian' Reactions. 

On the morning of Feb. 8 a force of '2J french boipbers, 
fighter-bombers, and jet-fightens{ raided Sakliiet^idFYoussef 
(about half-a-imle from the frontier^; dropping boifibs and 
rockets for about an hour and machine-gm^n^ the streets, 
which were crowded for the fortnightly market. It was 
subsequently announced that 09 people, including 11 women 
and 21 children,<ty|d been killed ; that 180 people, including 
women and cluldreh^-ha.d been injured ; and that over 100 
houses, about 40 shops, and* a .number of public buildings had 
been destroyed or severely damaged, including the National 
Guard post, the police barracks, and the Customs and Post 
Office buildings, as well as buildings belonging to a«mine on the 
outskirts of the village and a neighbouring school and hospital ; 
mosL of the child casualties had occurred at and around the 
school. Two Red Cross lorries bearing supplies for Algerian 
refugees had also been destroyed. 

A statement issued by the military authorities in Algiers 
on Feb. 8 alleged that French military aircraft had been fired 
on by anti-aircraft batteries in the Sakliiet area on Jan. 30 
and Feb. 7 ; that the Tunisian authorities hud been warned 
on Feb. 7 that another such incident would lead to reprisals ; 
and that the raid had immediately followed a third incident 
early on Feb. 8 in which a French aircraft was lnt. Military 
sources stated afterwards that 84 incidents had occurred on the 
Tunisian frontier since July 1, 1957, of which 26 had taken 
place m the Sakhiet area, and that 80 French aircraft had 
been fired on, 11 hit, and two forced down. M. Chaban-Delmas 
(the French Defence Minister) declared on Feb. 8 that the 
French ail craft had only exercised their u right of legitimate 
self-defence against anti-aircraft forces installed on Tunisian 
territory ” ; m a speech on the following day he described 
Sakhiet as “ a nest of rebels and murderers.” 

General Hal an, tho 
French 0.4n-0. in 
Algeria, stated In a 
report to tho Ministry 
of Defence on Feb. 0 
that aerial photo- 
graphs and the re- 
ports of pilots taking 
part in tho raid 
showed that Sakhiet 
itself had suffered 
4 * very little damage ** 
and that “ nine- 
ton ths ” of it was 
undamaged. Only 
military objectives 
had been attacked, 
including the gen- 
darmerie and Customs 
posts, the formor 
French barracks now 
used by the rebels 
in their attacks on 
French aircraft, and 
a rebel camp which 
was known to be in- 
stalled at tho nearby 
mine, with its build- 
ings and four gun 
emplacements. It 
had become known from prisoners* statements that tho school hit was 
an abandoned building which had served as a command post for 
the rebel staff. The pilots, ho added, had donied seeing any Red 
Cross vehicles in the village. 

This account, however, was in important respects contradicted by 
reports given independently by Swedish and Swiss delegates of the 
League of Red Gross Societies, who entered Sakhiet immediately 
after the raid ; by a party of French journalists (including repre- 
sentatives of Le Figaro, France-Soir, IJ Express, France-Obaervatcur, 
L’lIumaniU, and the French National Broadcasting Organization) 
who visited the village on Feb, 9 ; and by diplomatic representatives 
of Western and Arab countries who wero taken there by the Tunisian 
Government on Fob. 10. Those reports confirmed tho largo number 
of women and children killed and injured, tho damage done to 
houses and shops, in addition to public buildings, and the destruc- 
tion of Red Cross lorries. Mr. Lewis Jones, the U.S. Ambassador, 
stated afterwards that Tunisian accounts of tho bombing were not 
at all exaggerated ; Mr. Bearden, secretary to the British Embassy, 
estimated that throe -quarters of tho buildings in tho village had been 
damaged; and M. Ileibling, a Swiss Rod Cross representative, 
expressed the opinion that it was impossible for the pilots not to 
have soon the rod crosses on tho lorries. 

On being informed of the raid President Bourguiba sum- 
moned a Cabinet meeting, which decided to recall the Tunisian 
Ambassador in Paris, M. Masmoudi ; to forbid all French 
troop movements unless approved by the Tunisian authorities, 
in order to prevent clashes with the civil population ; to 
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demand tlie evacuation of all French forces from Tunisian 
bases, including Bizerta ; and to appeal to the U.N. Security 
Council. President Bourguiba announced these decisions in 
a broadcast on the evening of Feb. 8, in which he appealed 
to the population to remain calm. 

" After today’s raid/* ho said, “ it scorns very dilllcult for friendly 
relations to eoutinuo between Tunisia and the French Army, and 
still more dilllcult to on visage a joint defence plan or any co-operation, 
whatever between the Tunisian and French armies ... X ask you to 
remain calm, to keep watch over the security of our territory, and 
not to forgot that we are all responsible for the lives and property 
of the Frenchmen in Tunisia. Our dispute is with Franco and the 
French Army, not with the Frenchmen living in oxir midst . . . We 
must continue to stand for peace, to believe in peace, and to defend 
it, so that the war may not spread, as a largo number of military 
leaders and even civilians in responsible positions would like it to do.” 
After stating that the Government gave the problem of the evacua- 
tion of French forces ** absolute priority over all others,” President 
Bourguiba continued : “ It is no longer possible that an army which 
mocks at our national dignity after two years of independence should 
bo tolerated any longer in Tunisia. The battle for the evacuation of 
Tunisian territory is beginning. Wo mean this evacuation to bo 
complete, Including Bizerta. Wo can no longer have any confidence 
in an army which has just given us so bloody a demonstration of 
its mentality.” 

A memorandum giving details of the raid and of the Tunisian 
Government’s measures was handed to tho U.N. Secretary -G oncral , 
Dr. HammarskjOld, on Fob. 10 by M. Mongi Slhn, tho Tunisian 
representative at tho U.N. After describing tho raid as ” armed 
aggression by France against Tunisia, in flagrant contradiction of 
the spirit of tho U.N, Charter,” the memorandum stated that, 
” coming after some 50 other violations of tho Tunisian frontier 
committed during tho last few months by French troops, resulting 
in numerous other dead and wounded among Tunisian citizens, 
this now violation assumes tho character of a premeditated action 
on tho part of Franco and constitutes an act of particular gravity, 
seriously affecting relations between Franco find Tunisia and 
threatening international peace and security.” 

Boforo returning to Tunis, M. Masmoudi visited General do Gaulle, 
whom ho afterwards described as “ the incarnation of the real 
conscience of Franco,” and Cardinal FoJtin, tho Archbishop of Paris. 
When ho loft Paris on Fob. 10 a number of prominont public figures 
visited him to express their sympathy, including M. Mondhs -Franco, 
M. Francois Mauriao, and throe left-wing Socialists, M. Daniel Mayor, 
M. Robert Ycrdicr and M. Alain Savary. 

In Tunis, the Constituent Assembly passed a resolution on 
Feb, 10 condemning the attack and proclaiming the will of 
the Tunisian people to stand behind President Bourguiba in 
the defence of the country. It also decided to send an inquiry 
commission to Sakhiet and to suspend examination of the 
draft Constitution until further notice, so that the deputies 
could return to their constituencies in view of the national 
emergency. 

In accordance with the Tunisian Cabinet’s decisions, the 
15,000 French troops in Tunisia were strictly conllncd to their 
camps. Hoad blocks were erected by the Tunisians to prevent 
French troop movements, telephone communications between 
the camps and the outside world were cut off, and food supplies 
and services by local authorities stopped. At Ferryville, near 
Bizerta, several thousand Tunisian workers employed at the 
large French arsenal were stopped by Tunisian police from 
going to work, and on Feb. 10 the Tunisian Government 
announced that French warships already at Bizerta would be 
allowed to leave, but that any which tried to enter the harbour 
would be Bred on ; if necessary the canal leading to the base 
would be blocked. On Feb. 14 the Constituent Assembly 
passed a law abrogating the extra-territorial status of Bizerta, 
which had hitherto been a French naval prefecture and as 
such had been exempted from Tunisian taxation. 

The Tunisian Government also requested tlie French 
Embassy on Feb. 11 to close five of the seven French consulates 
in Tunisia. Local governors were empowered to expel from 
their districts French residents whose presence was considered 
likely to cause incidents, and by Feb. 25 over GOO French 
settlers had been removed from the frontier areas. 

M. Gaillard’s Statement on the Sakhiet Raid. - National 
Assembly Support for Government. 

In a statement to the National Assembly on Feb. 11, 
M. Gaillard defended the bombing of Sakhiet, which, he 
alleged, was being used as a military base by the F.L.N. ; he 
revealed that the decision to carry out the raid had been made 
by the local commander on his own initiative. M. Gaillard 
was replying to a number of questions by Radical, Socialist 
and Communist deputies, all of whom had strongly condemned 
the attack. 

x *1 e*®®* 8 of Sakhiet ” [i.e. the incident on Jan. Ill, he 

stated, M. Bourguiba persuaded the F.L.N. to withdraw from its 
positions on the Algerian frontier. But a few days later they returned, 


notably to Sakhiet, which had boon an active centre of tho rebellion 
for some months. An old lead mine and its buildings 1,500 metros 
from tho frontier provided a permanent shelter for several hundred 
fellaghm. In addition, heavy anti-aircraft machine guns installed 
in small forts systematically fired on French reconnaissance aircraft 
protecting our convoys. In tho village of Sakhiet two watch-towers 
were occupied by tlie rebels, and in normal times tlie F.L.N.’h services 
and camps wore installed side by side with those of the Tunisian 
troops. All our prisoners, up to tho last few days, have confirmed 
tho presence of two units of fellaghas at Sakhiet. The events of 
Jan, 11 had confirmed the importance of the F.L.N. Infiltration. On 
our siclo our troops woro permanently on the alert.” 

** Our airmen had strict orders not to cross the frontier,” he 
continued, ** but on humorous occasions they were fired on in the 
Sakhiet zone . 18 incidents of this kind occurred between Sept. 18 
and Feb. 8, and two aircraft were forced down. Mooli time we 
protested to tho Tunisian authorities, but without result. Twice, on 
Got. 1 and 2, 1957, our aircraft wore fired on from Hakldot. In recent 
weeks incidents have become more frequent. On Fein 7 tho com- 
mander of tlie French frontier force warned the commander of the 
Tunisian post that we should ho obliged to retaliate if any similar 
incident occurred. The very next day, on the morning of Feb. 8, an 
aircraft was ilrod on from Sakhiet and forced to land. The local 
command retaliated. B-20 bombers wore to destroy tlie F.L.N. 
installations at the mine, and Corsair fighters were to destroy the 
two anti-aircraft maohino-gun posts in the village . . , 

** For months the present Government and the previous Govern- 
ment have authorized the Army to use its right of legitimate self- 
defence,” M. Gaillard went on. " Hitherto It has done so only with 
tho greatest restraint, Tho latest events, If they have resulted In tho 
destruction of an important centre of JWUtgluw, have unfortunately 
caused some civilian casualties, but all the information which has 
reached mo indicates that tho majority of the victims belong to 
fellaoha units. No-one on our side deliberately intended to attack 
civilians. We deplore that we have not been entirely successful, but 
whose is tho moral responsibility for tills deplorable result ? Tunisia 
has more or loss voluntarily adopted an attitude of belligerence 
towards us. There is no international law which compels a State 
which is being attacked from its neighbour’s territory to put up 
with it indefinitely. For months our military units have shown a 
restraint of which few armies would have been capable. At Hakldot 
they hit back, with the aim of attacking military objectives which 
represented a grave and permanent danger. Only tlie enemies of 
our country can believe that our retaliation had any other object,” 

M. Dcixonnc (Socialist) called for an assurance that no operation 
on such a scale would take place in future without tho Government’s 
consent ; he asked whether compensation would he offered to the 
civilian victims of tho raid, emphasizing that the Socialists’ vote on 
the motion of confidence which the Government had proposed would 
depend on tho Prime Minister’s reply, M. GaHlnrd replied that tho 
more dangerous and complex tho situation on the frontier became, 
tho more closely would the Government keep watch over It ; tho 
question of compensation was bound tip with that of negotiations 
with tho Tunisian Government, but ” the hypothesis formulated by 
M. Dcixonnc could not bo excluded a priori.” 

A resolution which, while regretting tlie civilian casualties 
at Sakhiet, expressed confidence in the Government was 
carried in the early hours of Feb. 12 by 51115 votes to 1711, 
with 49 deputies abstaining, 

Tlio Government was supported by the Socialists and Hoelal 
Republicans, tho majority of the M.R.P., U.G.R., Oawhe lHmo* 
cratiqm (dissident Radicals), U.D.H.U., and Independent deputies, 
and 21 of the Radicals. The opposition consisted of H8 Gommunists 
and Progressistes, 19 MemMsiste Radicals, four U.D.B.E. deputies 
(including M. Mitterrand), three Independents, two (Jmvmtim 
Africaine deputies, two non-imirltti, and one M.R.P. Those 
abstaining, In addition to 31 Poujadisls, Included M, JGdgar Fauro 
(R.G.R.), M. Robert Schuman (M.R.P.), M. Paul Roynaud (Inde- 
pendent), and M. Arrighl ( Gauche MmocraHtfue). 

The Foreign Minister, M. Pincau, told the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the National Assembly on Feb, 14 that although 
the forces in Algeria had been authorized to retaliate in self- 
defence, the Government’s permission was required for large- 
scale operations. The decision to bomb Sakhiet had been taken 
locally, without consulting M, Gaillard, M. Chaban-Debnas, or 
M. Lacoste (the Resident Minister in Algeria), but the Govern- 
ment considered itself morally obliged to accept responsibility. 

M. Fineau added that there wore two aspects of the Sakhiet 
bombing. One was the death of women and children, for which 
Franco had expressed her regret and offered compensation. The 
other was the continued aimed conflict along the Algorian-Tunisian 
frontier. Although this was a matter in which Franc© was accusing 
Tunisia of repeated violations of the Algerian frontier and inter- 
ference in French affairs, Franco was prepared to accept a Fronco- 
TunMan frontier commission under neutral chairmanship, which, 
among other matters, might delimit a no -man’s land along the 
frontier. France, however, could not begin conversations with 
Tunisia while her own troops in that country were being “ threatened 
with suffocation.” M. Fineau stated that tho number of Algerian 
rebels operating on Tunisian territory was estimated at between 
8,000 and 7,000 (a larger fore© than the Tunisian Army itself). 
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M, Pinoau’s statement on the background of the Sakhiet bombing 
was severely criticised by M. Robert Sclmman, who asked how a 
local eonxmandor could launch a ileet of 25 aircraft, and who said 
that this looked more like a reprisal than like the right to hit back. 
M. Jules Moch (Socialist) and M. Pleven (U.D.S.R.) also strongly 
criticized the action taken by the local commander. 

Tunisian and French Appeals to Security Council. - 
Acceptance of Anglo-American “ Good Offices ” Offer. 

Grave disquiet was aroused by the Sakhiet raid both in 
Britain and in the United States. 

In Washington, Mr. Dulles (the Secretary of State) informed 
the French Ambassador, M. Alphand, on Feb. 9 of the 
Government’s concern at the incident, and on the following 
day had talks with M. Mongi Slim. The Slate Department 
issued a statement on Feb. 10 saying that the U.S. Government 
was u profoundly disturbed ” by the raid in view of its possible 
effects on relations between two countries that were both 
friends of the U.S.A., and expressing the hope that France and 
Tunisia would (hid a means of reconciling their differences. 

In London, Mr. Noble (Minister of Stale for Foreign Affairs) 
told the House of Commons on Feb. 12 that the British 
Government was actively discussing the situation with the 
French and Tunisian Governments, on whom it had urged 
the need for moderation and restraint. It was subsequently 
revealed on Feb. 17 that the British Government had offered 
shortly after Ihc raid to use its good offices to bring about a 
renewal of conversations between France and Tunisia, and that 
similar offers had been made by Italy, the Lebanon, and the 
United States. 

On Feb. 131 M. Mongi Slim formally requested the president 
of the Security Council (M. Sobolev, U.S.S.R.) to convene a 
meeting of the Council in order to condemn the “ deliberate 
act of aggression ” at Sakhiet and to lake measures “ to end a 
situation which threatens Tunisia’s security and endangers 
international peace.” 

M. Slim said In an accompanying memorandum that the Tunisian 
Government had imposed restrictions on the French forces In the 
country 44 in exercise of Its right of self-defence,” and that it would 
decline to take responsibility for the consequences If the 44 occupation 
forces” attempted to violate these arrangements. In a second 
letter, submitted on Fob. 17, M'. Slhn explained that the ** situation 
threatening Tunisia's security ” was the presence of French troops in 
Tunisia, whilst the 44 situation endangering international peace ” 
was the Algerian war and its repercussions on Tunisia’s socurity, 
particularly the French encroachments on Tunisian territory. 

A memorandum handed to M. Sobolev by M. Goorgea-lTcot, the 
French permanent representative at the U.N. alleged that the F.L.N. 
general staff had been installed In Tunis since July 1957, with the 
Tunisian Government’s permission ,* that the F.L.N. had bases and 
training camps In Tunisia ; that the Tunisian authorities i>orinItfccd 
and sometimes facilitated the movements of F.L.N. forces, and 
took an active part in supplying thorn with arms ; and that the 
Tunisian radio gave 14 moral assistance ” to the rebellion. 44 The 
counter-action of the French Air Force on the occasion of the event 
leading to the Tunisian complaint,” the memorandum stated, 
44 originated in the numerous provocations suffered by our troops. 
Whilst the French Government deplores the casualties suffered by 
the oivil population, it finds it impossible to isolate this event from 
those which caused it.” 

In a Note delivered to the Tunisian Government on Feb. 18 
by M. Bdnard, the French chargd d'affaires, the French Govern- 
ment referred to the gravity of the situation caused by the 
blockade of the French forces in Tunisia, who in some places 
were suffering from a shortage of supplies ; gave warning 
that it would hold the Tunisian Government responsible for 
any incident arising from the supply problem ; and protested 
against the expulsion of French citizens from the frontier 
areas. The Note also referred to the possibility of the resump- 
tion of direct negotiations on the whole problem of Franco- 
Tunisian relations. 

Although the Tunisian Government’s reply (Feb. 14) 
rejected this suggestion, a number of developments during 
the next few days led to a certain relaxation of tension. 
In a broadcast on Feb. 18 President Bourguiba had already 
offered to withdraw the Tunisian complaint to the Security 
Council if France accepted U.S. mediation, and had stated 
that, in view of Bizerta’s importance to Western defence, he 
would be prepared to discuss with all the NATO Powers 
except France the possibility of putting the base under NATO 
control. On Feb. 15 the French Government announced 
that, while refusing to accept arbitration, it would accept the 
good offices of a third Power, and that the French Red Cross 
would be asked to co-operate with the Tunisian Red Crescent 
in evaluating the damage caused to civilians at Sakluct, with 


a view to compensation. On Feb. 16 President Bourguiba 
accepted a proposal by Dr. Hammarskjold to allow the French 
troops to receive supplies, on the understanding that transport 
facilities would be used solely for this purpose. [Some of the 
outlying French garrisons had already received supplies by 
helicopter, with the tacit consent of the Tunisian authorities.] 
Finally, on Feb. 17 the French and Tunisian Governments 
formally announced their acceptance of the British and U.S. 
Governments’ offer of their good offices. 

In an interview with Le Monde* s correspondent on Feb. 17, 
President Bourguiba said that to reach a settlement it would be 
necessary to deal with the Algerian problem ; he commented that 
“ a semi-internationalization between members of the Atlantic 
family is preferable to total internationalization before the Security 
Council.” Emphasizing that it was impossible for French troops to 
remain m Tunisia, he continued : 44 Wo aro convinced that among 
the ITronch leaders are some who have not accepted the independence 
of Tunisia and Morocco . . . That is the difference between 
Franco and Britain. Tho British Imprisoned Nehru . . . but after 
the proclamation of independence that was all over. With France, 
the difficulties begin with independence ...” Tho French Army, 
he added, must leave Tunisia as quickly as possible ; the smaller 
posts must bo evacuated on the basis of 44 a reasonable timetable,” 
whilst tho evacuation of Bizerta might take until the end of the year. 

When the Security Council met on Feb. 18, it was agreed to 
adjourn consideration of the French and Tunisian complaints 
sine die, pending the outcome of the Anglo-American offer 
of good offices. 

At the beginning of tho mooting, M. Gcorgcs-Picot said that in 
agreeing to put the Tunisian complaint on tho agenda France did 
not endorse its wording, as what was Involved was not an 44 act of 
aggression” but an isolated act for which Franco had already 
expressed regret and offered compensation. Confirming tho offer of 
good offices, Mr. Wadsworth (U.B.A.) stated that tho U.S. and 
British Governments might have 44 affirmative suggestions ” to 
make. Sir Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom) said that whilst 
Britain’s essential object was to bring tho two parties togothor, she 
might also 44 wish to offer some positive suggestions to them.” 
M. Sobolev agrood that the offer of good offices was in accordance 
with tho U.N. Chartor, and Said that the Soviet Union proceeded 
from the assumption that good offices, whoovor tendered them, 
should not bo 44 utilized to oxort pressuro on any country for tho 
purpose of imposing conditions running counter to its sovereignty 
or extracting bonoflts for tho State playing the rol© of mediator.” 
A proposal by Mr. Matsudaira (Japan) that consideration of the 
Tunisian and Fronclx complaints should bo adjourned sine die was 
adopted unanimously ; M. Slim, however, stated that his Govern- 
ment reserved tho right to request an emergency mooting if the good 
offices did not appear to bo yioltling useful results. 

The agreement to accept Anglo-American mediation was, 
however, followed by a number of incidents which gave rise 
to a renewal of tension between France and Tunisia. 

As the French Embassy refused to comply with the Tunisian 
demand for the closing of five French Consulates, the Tunisian 
Government on Feb. 17 withdrew the consular rights of the 
Consulates at Gabbs, Gafsa, and Medjez-cl-Bab, and declared 
their staffs and those of the Consulates at Le Kef and Souk-el 
Arba persona e non gratae . When the Consulates still remained 
open on orders from Baris, they were closed by the Tunisian 
authorities on Feb. 20, the Consuls being conducted to Turns 
under police escort. A strong French protest against this 
measure was made to the Tunisian Government on Feb, 21, 
and a complaint lodged with the Security Council on the 
following day. 

On Feb. 19 a French army lorry was blown up by a land mine 
which bad boon planted on tho military airstrip at Reinada (in 
Southern Tunisia), a French officer and soldier being wounded. 
The French troops stationed at Romada thereupon arrested the local 
representative of tho Tunisian Government, as well as 11 other 
Tunisians whom they regarded as suspect, and released them only 
after several hours on orders from General Gambiez, the French 
G.-in-C. The situation nevertheless remained tense at Romada, where 
tho French forces were reported to havo scaled off tho village, and 
calm was only restored after General Gambiez had personally flown 
to Romada in order to normalize the situation. 

In various parts of Tunisia seven French residents were arrested 
on Feb. 19, and another nine on Feb. 27, on charges of illegal 
possession of arms, whilst 12 Fronohmen living in tho Bizerta area 
wore arrested and immediately expelled from tho country on Feb. 28, 
no reason being given. 

The Murphy-Beeley Mission. 

Mr. Robert Murphy, Deputy Under-Secretary of State, 
was appointed mediator in the Fxanco-Tunisian dispute by 
the U.S. Government on Feb. 19, whilst Mr. Harold Beeley, 
Superintending Under- Secretary in charge of Middle Eastern 
and North African questions at the Foreign Office, was 
appointed as the British Government’s representative in the 
negotiations on Feb. 21. 
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Mr. Murphy (63) acted during the war as U.S. diplomatic repre- 
sentative in North Africa and political advisor to General Eisenhower, 
then commanding Allied forccH in the Mediterranean ; he subse- 
quently became political adviser at Supremo Allied Headquarters in 
Germany, and conducted the ilnal stages of the negotiations for the 
settlement of the Trieste dispute. 

The negotiations 
were complicated 
at the outset by 
disagreements on 
their scope. The 
Trench Cabinet 
decided on Feb. 22 
that the Algerian 
problem should be 
excluded, and that 
they should be con- 
fined to three 
points : (1) the 

immediate prob- 
lems of re-estab- 
lishing freedom 
of movement lor 
the Trench troops 
in Tunisia (which 
was a pre-condition 
for their re-group- 
mg in accordance 
with Tunisian 
wishes), the ques- 
tion of the consu- 
lates, and the 
security of Trench 
settlers in Tunisia ; 

(2) the control of 
the Algerian fron- 
tier through a 
Franco - Tunisian 
commission under 
a neutral chairman 
or a joint force ; 

(d) the resumption 
of direct Franeo- 
Tunisian negotia- 
tions. In order to 
prevent further 
incidents, the 
Trench Govern- 
ment had previ- 
ously decided on 
Feb. 10 to estab- 
lish a 14 no-man's 
land ” along the 



o posts emote parks troupes fran'^aises 
posts occupt " '* " - 

rzjvilLe. preyus pour U regroupemenl des ihfi 
ces fpapifmses 

The French military poets in Tunisia. 

„ _ ( Le Monde , Paris) 

who £ ^nglh t ^ le Algerian-Tunisian frontier, m which no-one 
would be allowed to live or to move about. 

_ French Government also insisted that BIzerta should remain 
a French base. M. Gaillard declared in the National Assembly on 
, e Government had no intention of foregoing tho right 
Franco held “ under treaties and agreements,” 
whilst M. Pineau said in the Council of tho Republic on Feb. 25 that 
JBizerta was a French port placed at the disposal of NATO just 
as Portsmouth is an English port placed at the disposal of NATO.” 
Me added that * if Bizorta were handed over to NATO, France would 
demand that the same should he done with Malta and Gibraltar.” 

President Bourguiba, on the other hand, told the Agence 
I nmce-Presse on Feb. 22 (i) that the French troops in Tunisia 
would be allowed freedom of movement only when France 
had agreed to their complete evacuation ; (h) that he would 
never co-operate with France in controlling the frontier, and 
would eontmue to allow Algerians to enter Tunisia provided 
they dad not disturb the French settlers there ; (in) that he had 
•JLw direct negotiations or any form of co-operation 

with France ; and (iv) that he hoped “ to find a solution for 
the Algerian problem through the good offices mission.” 

broadcast on Feb. 27 President Bourguiba denounced the 
M no -man's land,” asserting that it would involve 
ot thousands of people, and that it was already 
ilL Tunisia, where more Algerian refugees were 
vr 110 aw i'w** A protest against tho French plan was addressed 
would °? 28 by M. Slim, who alleged that it 

AliSnSlaHu , ttl ® forcible eviction of approximately 250,000 
Algerian inhabitants of the area.” 

a letter to Dr. Hamm&rskjflld, 

? n " fal8e and tendentious” state- 
ments spread ty the Tnnleum radio, which had already caused about 


450 families to flee to Tunisia ; he stated that tho only immediate 
step would bo the removal of some 500 families, all of whom would ho 
resettled witldn a short distance of their present homes. 

Mr. Murphy arrived in London on Fob. 22, After talks with 
Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd lie proceeded on Feb, 24 
to Paris, where he had a long conversation with M. Gaillard and 
M. Pineau. On the following day he went cm lo Tunis for 
talks with the Tunisian Government,, which continued until 
March 2. lie then flew to London via Paris, where he again 
saw M. Gaillard, returning to Paris with Mr, Beeley on March 4. 

While they were m Paris, M. Gaillard put forward proposals 
for Franeo-Tumsian co-operation in a Western Mediterranean 
defence pact and in the joint exploitation of the economic 
resources of the Sahara, m a speech to the National Assembly 
on March 7. According to Le Monde , these proposals were 
based on apian fora “ Western Mediterranean commonwealth ” 
comprising France, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, and Libya, 
which Mr. Lillies had suggested to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd about a 
fortnight before ; the French Government was reported to 
have proposed that Italy and Spain should also be included. 

In his speech M. Gaillard said that it was necessary to ensure 
against violation of the Algerian frontier by means of the creation 
of a ** forbidden zone ” and supervision of the frontier on the 
Tunisian side. The main problem arising in connexion with the 
French forces in Tunisia was that of preventing the use of the French 
airfields as rebel buses, and unless a solution were found France 
could not abandon them* There could he no question of handing 
over Bizorta to another member of the Atlantic Pact without 
provoking “ a major conflict with France Inside NATO”; to 
hand it over to NATO itself was equally impossible. Franco, he 
added, would not resume normal relations with Tunisia until the 
" arbitrary measures ” taken against the consuls and a number of 
French citizens had been reversed. 

“ It is on this basis that France hopes that the good offices will 
facilitate tho successful resumption of direct conversations,” 
M. Gaillard continued. “ If the Tunisian President is seeking a 
prestige victory he is making a big mistake, for be would be 
getting away from the only solution of the problem : the achieve- 
ment of unity between Franco and tho Maghreb, the ilrst manifesta- 
tions of which must be economic co-operation and Joint defence . . . 
It is timo to establish economic co-operation for the purpose of 
exploiting tho resources of the Sahara, in relation to which frontiers 
of sand seem completely out-of-date. It is time to organize, together 
with the countries on tho shores of the Western Mediterranean, that 
north-south axis of joint defence which is then natural complement 
of tho Atlantic Pant. Within this framework French Algeria, 
enjoying that largo measure of administrative freedom guaranteed 
by the loi-cadrc, will find her natural place.” 

Mr. Murphy and Mr. Beeley flew to Tunis on March II with 
the French Government’s reply to the proposals previously 
submitted to them by President Bourguiba, taking with 
them details of M. Gaillurd’s plan. In a broadcast on March in 
President Bourguiba expressed dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of the British and U.S. Governments, declaring that 
if they failed to adopt a definite position u in favour of the 
victims of aggression and against the aggressor ” he would be 
obliged to admit that he had “ made a mistake ” in adopting 
a pro-Western attitude. On the following day, however, a 
message was sent to President Bourguiba by President Kisen- 
hower, in reply to a letter horn the former, which was reported 
to have contributed greatly lo the progress of the dismissions. 
The two mediators subsequently returned to Paris on March 17 
with the Tunisian Government’s latest proposals, which con- 
tained a number of substantial concessions to the Trench 
point of view. 

In an interview with a representative of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, President Bourguiba disclosed on March 23 that he 
had agreed to accept supervision of the French military airfields in 
Tunisia by neutral observers after their evacuation by the French 
forces ; to postpone discussions on tho evacuation of Bizorta to a 
later date ; and to exclude the Algerian question from the subjects 
to be discussed within the framework ot the good offices mission. 
He had previously stated in a broadcast on March IS that after the 
evacuation of Bizorta h© would b© prepared to send technicians to 
help operate the port as a base tor the fro© world. 

The French Cabinet considered the new proposals on 
March 21, and subsequently announced that its attitude was 
‘essentially based on the question of Tunisian non-belli- 
gerency.” 

Enlargtog on this point In the National Assembly on March 27, 
M. GaiUard said : “ Tho Government Intends to ensure Tunisia's 
non-interference In events in Algeria as effectively as possible. 
This presupposes that Tunisia shall respect the rules of neutrality. 
We have made certain proposals to ensure that it shall be impossible 
to cross the frontier, and are ready to examine any other suggestion 
which would lead to this result. As for the control of the airfields— 
? n aflI)ect °* ^he same problem, but a minor aspecte-w© 
think that if they can also be neutralized, the presence of French 
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troops becomes a secondary problem. The essential thing is that 
they should not bo used for hostile purposes. 1 must remind you 
that, as against four airfields which wo still control, there are 20 
which wo do not ...” 

Mr. Murphy and Mr. Beeley visited London from March 29 
to April 2 for discussions with Dr. Harnmarskjold on the 
possibility of establishing some form of international control 
of the Algerian frontier. After reporting on their talks to 
M, Gaillard and M. Pineau in Paris, they flew to Tunis on 
April A for further discussions with President Bourguiba, who, 
however, refused to consider any plan for frontier control. 
“ Any such discussion is absolutely useless,” he said on April 6 
in an interview with the Italian radio,” as in any case arms 
and men will continue to cross the frontier. The real problem, 
the only essential problem, is the Algerian war.” Before 
returning to Paris on April 8, Mr. Beeley admitted that the 
mission had met with u a temporary defeat,” whilst Mr. 
Murphy said that the first phase of the mission had ended, 
although discussions would continue. On April 9 they dis- 
cussed the situation for six hours with M. Gaillard and 
M. Pineau, the British and U.S. Ambassadors in Paris (Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb and Mr. Houghton) also being present. 

A meeting of the French Cabinet arranged for April 11 
was postponed for 24 hours by M. Gaillard, after Mr. Murphy 
had handed him a letter from President Eisenhower appealing 
to him not to wind up the good offices procedure. Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb informed M. Pineau of the British Government’s views on 
the same day. Five Independent [right-wing] members of the 
Government— MM. Boscary-Monsservin, Christiaens, Caret, 
Marcellin, and Ribeyrc— also saw M. Gaillard, and at their 
own request were subsequently received by President Coty. 
The Independent and Paysan members of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission had adopted on the previous day a resolution 
opposing any internationalization of the Algerian problem, 
the continuance of the good offices mission, unilateral French 
control of the Algerian frontier without Tunisian control of 
the Tunisian side of the border, or any form of mediation by 
Dr. Hammarskjdld. 

After a meeting lasting the greater part of the day, which 
was interrupted for five hours for private discussions between 
President Coty, M. Gaillard, and the right-wing Ministers, the 
Cabinet decided in the evening of April 12 (a) to resume direct 
negotiations with Tunisia on the basis established by the good 
offices mission ; (h) to reserve the right to raise the question 
of control of the frontier before the Security Council ; and 
(c) to recall Parliament on April 15 to debate its decisions. 
The results of the good offices mission which the Government 
accepted as a basis for negotiations were the following : 

(1) All French troops in Tunisia, except those at Bizerta, 
would be evacuated in accordance with a timetable to he 
agreed on by the French military command and the Tunisian 
authorities. 

(2) France recognized Tunisian sovereignty over Bizerta. 
The status of the base would be discussed between the two 
Governments before the regrouping of the French forces was 
completed, and would be defined by a special agreement. 

(A) Neutral observers would ensure that the military air- 
fields in southern Tunisia were used exclusively for peaceful 
purposes. 

(4) The French consulates closed by the Tunisian authorities 
would be reopened, and in the interim the jurisdiction of the 
other French consulates would be extended. 

(5) The Tunisian Government would examine individually 
the cases of the French citizens expelled from the frontier 
areas, and would decide if security conditions permitted them 
to return to their homes. 

Fall of the Gaillard Government. 

When the Government submitted its policy to the National 
Assembly on April 15, it was violently denounced by the 
right-wing deputies, who accused it of accepting a policy 
dictated by the U.S.A, In the ensuing division the Government 
was defeated by 821 votes to 255— the Communists, Menddsiste 
Radicals, Social Republicans, Poujadists, and the majority 
of the Independents voting against it. 

M. Pineau, who opened the debate, pointed out that the points 
agreed on as a basis for negotiations did not include one essential 
element— a plan for the control of the Algerian frontier. In view of 
President Bourguiba's rejection of its proposals, however, the 
Government had beon faced with only two alternatives : either to 
accept the positive results of the good offices mission and resume 
direct negotiations? or to refuse to negotiate, T&© Government 


had chosen the former course, for if it had chosen the latter the 
problem would again have been submitted to the Socurity Council, 
and possibly to the U.N. General Assembly. This would have meant 
a long delay, during which it would have been necessary to restore 
to the French troops m Tunisia their freedom of action, if necessary 
by force , such a solution would “ inevitably have led to military 
intervention and practically to the rcoccupation of Tunisia, at least 
m part.” 

The second reason for the Government’s decision, M. Pineau 
continued, was that if the problem again came before the IT.N. France 
would bo m a stronger position than if she had refused to accept the 
results of the good offices mission. Finally, the Government con- 
sidered that bilateral Franeo -Tunisian discussions would be “ less 
dangerous ” than a debate before the U.N. ” We can never accept 
that a solution of the Algerian pxoblom should bo imposed upon us 
from abroad,” bo declared. ** Nothing in Mr. Murphy’s and Mr. 
Booley’s suggestions involves us in the courso which some people 
fear. Is it certain that tins would be the same if we ran the risk, 
when it was not absolutely necessary, of extending the conflict to 
the whole of North Africa? ” 

M. Gaillard emphasized that the Government had been influenced 
in its decision less by the question of relations with Tunisia than by 
tho Algerian problem, which could be settled only if the support 
which the robols received from certain Arab States was not extended 
and transformed into international interference. If tho rebels could 
provoke France into transforming the internal struggle into an 
international war, the intervention of other Powers, whether 
sympathetic, indifferent, or hostile to France, would become 
inevitable. ” Firmness does not consist — as some people who claim 
a monopoly of patriotism maintain —in yielding to the temptation to 
extend the war and falling into tho trap which has been prepared 
for us with that very purpose,” M. Gaillard declared, “ but in 
resisting this temptation.” 

After announcing that tho Government hoped to submit to the 
Assembly plans for tho intensification of tho war effort in Algeria, 
ho wont on . ** Despite the insinuations which are automatically 
made in such circumstances, tho Government has at no time received 
any sort of ultimatum or boon subjected to any sort of pressure from 
abroad. In this matter tho Government lias reached its decision 
freely, acting in whnt it believes to bo the national interest, and you 
will be able to decide freely whether it has boon right or wrong. 
Tho President of the U S.A. has thought it his duty to toll mo of his 
hopes— just an ho has told M. Bourguiba— that the good offices 
mission should load, not to tho settlement of all the problems botweon 
ourselves and Tunisia, but, in Ms own words, at least to tho estab- 
lishment of a modus viwndi. It would be strange to consider such a 
message as anything unusual.” 

Summing up the results of the good offices mission, M. Gaillard 
said that it had led President Bourguiba to abandon his demand for 
tho evacuation of Bizerta, had ** replaced French occupation of 
ono-sixth of the airfields in Tunisia by neutral control,” and had 
permitted a return to normal relations which would not be a mattor of 
indifference to the 90,000 French citizens living in Tunisia. Tho 
Government’s failure to secure Tunisian support for its plan for the 
formation of a joint Franco -Tunisian force, or oven for the inclusion 
of tho question of control of tho Algerian frontier In the agenda of 
tho good offices mission, was no reason for rejecting what had been 
achieved. Franco had reserved her rights on this question, and her 
first step would bo to inform the other NATO Powors of the 
permanent aggression to which Algeria, a territory covered by the 
Atlantic Pact, is subjected from Tunisian territory.” Tho question 
would be raised at tho forthcoming mooting of Ministers of NATO 
countries, and if Franco’s allies did not clearly demonstrate their 
solidarity with her on this matter ” a crisis of extreme gravity 
would arise. 

” "We have boon criticized for not giving our troops in Tunisia 
orders to march,” M. Gaillard continued, 4i Nothing would have 
been easier. The Government’s orders have been quite the reverse. 
General Gambiez and his troops deserve our respect all the more 
because the so-callod blockade was theoretical and ofton contemp- 
tible. We gave that order because we wished to make clear our 
intention to respect the independence of States to which we had 
agreed, whatever the disappointments which their ingratitude 
sometimes causes us, and because we did not wish to compromise in 
any way our chances of finding a French solution to the Algerian 
problem. Perhaps there is another policy. At the beginning of my 
speech I described what its results would be, not probably but 
certainly. In our opinion it would infallibly lead to the loss of 
Algeria.” 

M. Duclos (Communist) maintained that tho Government, by 
refusing the Tunisian and "Moroccan Governments’ earlier offer of 
their good offices [see 159X5 Al, had made itsoir responsible for a 
state of affairs leading to « American intervention.” M, Le Pea 
(non-inscrit, and a right-wing extremist), in a virulently anti-American 
Bpeech, declared that ” tho most treacherous and the hardest blows 
against us have come from those who call themselves our allies. 
The Anglo-American alliance Is being transformed Into a political 
protectorate . . . Bourguiba is a puppet in the hands of the American 
Administration. To toll us that wo risk driving him into the arms of 
the Soviets is a travesty of the truth. Of tho two dangers threatening 
us, tho Soviet and the American, the second is the more immediate ... 
If we must leave NATO to safeguard our future, let ua leave it ? 
II Qpr are an epabewHTO&nt to us, lot W tybapdQU W&, 
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M, Pierre Axidrfe (apparent# to tho Independents) assorted that 
** after forcing: tho Netherlands to give up Java and Britain to 
abandon Egypt, the United Mates arc prolii^* to make ns give up 
Bizorta and Oran," He demanded that Frantic should retain not only 
tlio airfields but also tho military bases in southern Tunisia, and 
should consent to evacuate them only on condition that Tunisia 
returned to " genuine neutrality," M. Soustcllo (Hooial llopuhllean) 
also alleged that the U.H. State Department was sacrificing every- 
thing in order to win tho friendship of the Aral) States, although this 
policy had met with nothing but setback"'. The good ofllcos mission 
would have been Justified only if its object had boon to ouHuro 
Tunisia's neutrality, but this problem had been completely ignored ; 
after tlio "failure of tlio mission " the only fact which could explain 
the Government's decision was President Eisenhower's letter, 
M. Houstollo declared that in order to compel Tunisia to respect 
international law, it was necessary to close tho frontier and to reply 
to acts of aggression by " limited actions," as Israel had done in 
face of Egyptian aggression , 

M. Maurice Schumann (M.R.P.) defended the Government's policy 
on the ground that Its rejection would lead to grave consequences in 
Algeria. It was necessary to gain a few weeks' respite in order to 
ensure that France would enjoy TT.S. and British support in her 
negotiations with Tunisia or at tho United Nations. Depreciating 
tho " xenophobia " shown by cortain deputies, M. Schumann gave a 
warning that any isolation of Franco would, inevitably result in tho 
internationalization of the Tunisian and Moroccan problems. 
M. Diexonn© (Socialist) also expressed tho viow that acceptance of 
the results of the good offices mission would guarantee that relations 
with Tunisia remained an internal problem ; ho described tho 
Atlantic Pact as "our only shield against the threats of Soviet 
imperialism." 

Replying to tho debate, M, Gaillard announced that ho would only 
ask for an ordinary vote supporting the Government's policy ; 
anticipating a hostile majority, lxo stressed tho dangers of a fresh 
Cabinet crisis. Ho declared : " If tho Government assures you that 
It is In Franco's Interest to accept its decision, it is for good reasons. 
Tho majority of you are going to refuse and start a crisis. How long 
will It last 9 What majority will a new Government bo able to count 
on ? What will bo tho social, financial, and economic consequences 9 
What will happen in North Africa 9 And what now policy will tho 
now Government carry out 9 That is your problem ... I do not 
consider that I ehotild put tho question of confidence tonight accor- 
ding to the constitutional form. If tho majority chooses another 
policy on Tunisia, ovon though tho Government is not overthrown 
in tho manner laid down by tho Constitution, how could It remain In 
power and outer into negotiations requiring its full authority, an 
authority which can only come from you ? ... An ordinary vote is 
thoroforo preferable. I hope no-one will have the cowardice to 
abstain from voting." 

Tho 255 votes oast for the Government comprised 95 Socialists and 
3 Mouvement SociaUste Africain (-M.S.A.), 70 M.R.P. deputies, 29 
Radicals (including MM. Botirg6«-M&unoiiry and Daladior), 24 
Independents (Including M. Paul Boynaud), 14 U.D.S.IL and 
Passemblement DdmocraUque Africain (Including M. Pleven), six 
B.G.R. (including M. Edgar Fanre), six Convention Africaine, five 
Gauche I)6rnocratique (Including M. Queuille), two Paysand d' Action 
Sadale, and one Social Republican (M. Ohab an- Dolmas, tho Defence 
Minister). 

The majority of 321 against the Government consisted of 14 8 
Communists and Progrcssistes, 61 Independents, 30 Potijadlets, 
17 Social Republcians, 14 Radicals (including M. Mondds-Fronee), 
10 Pay sam, nine Gauche I)6mocratigue (including MM. Arrlghi and 
Morioo), 8 non-inscrits, 7 U.D.S.B. (including M. Mitterrand), 7 
B.G.R (including General Oornlgllon-Molinior), 6 Pay sans d’ Action 
JSociale, 3 M.R.P. (including M, Bldault), and one Mouvement 
JSocialiate Africain deputy. 

Immediately after the vote, M. Gaillard tendered his 
Government’s resignation to President Coty, Mr. Murphy 
flew to London with Mr. Beeley on April IT, and returned to 
Washington on April 20.—(Le Monde - Le Figaro - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times - U.N. Information 
Centre, London) (Prev. rep. Franco -Tunisian Relations, 
15883 A ; French Cabinet, 15870 D.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Civil Aviation. - New System 
of Transcontinental Air Corridors. 

The U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board announced on May 28 that 
it had established an experimental system of transcontinental 
air routes on which all flights would be subject to ground 
control regardless of weather. From June 15 all flights between 
New York and Washington in the east and Los Angeles and 
San Francisco in the west would come under this control in 
three air corridors, which would be at heights between 17,000 
and 22,000 feet and would each be 40 miles in width. Both 
civil and military aircraft would be guided by the new ground 
control, and all aircraft would be separated by at least 1,000 
feet vertically and 10 minutes’ flying time horizontally to 
prevent air collisions. 

The introduction of this new safety measure followed two 
air collisions in the previous five weeks between military jets 
and commercial airlmexs, in which 49 lives were lost. 

(New York Times * New York Herald Tribune) 


B. SOVIET UNION. — Moscow Reconstruction Flan. 

Plans for transforming the centre of Moscow into a garden 

city over the next 20 to 25 years were announced on May 11 
by the Tass Agency. The project involves the eventual transfer 
of Government offices from the Kremlin to the south-western 
part of the city, and the conversion of the Kremlin itself 
into a museum. 

The centra of Moscow will he turned into an area* of parks and 
historical and architectural monuments, surrounded by a ring of 
boulevards. Old buildings, warehouses, and factories in the city 
centre will bo pulled down in duo course, and the area of greenery 
round the Kremlin will be extended from tho present 74 acres to 
370 acres. Tho Kremlin and St. Basil's Cathedral will eventually 
bo situated in a ssouo of parks and gardens which will include tho 
Rod Square, Hvordlov and Dzerzhinsky Squares, und the Manege 
(another of Moscow’s leading squares), and, which will link the city 
contra with the south-western dist rict and the new Moscow University 
In the Bonin Hills fsco belowl. The plan provides for a considerable 
opening-up of tho Moskva lUvor, which will ho flanked by the new 
parks along one batik. 

Tho now University of Moscow opened on Sept. 1, 1932 * is 
situated in tho Lenin Hills on tho city's outskirts, overlooking tho 
oapital. Tho central 3 2 -storey building (the highest In tho Hovlofc 
Union) is surrounded by 20 auxiliary blocks and surmounted by a 
superstructure equivalent in height to another 15 storeys. The 
buildings house the scientific, technological and mathematical 
faculties of the University of Moscow, the other faculties remaining 
in tho old buildings irt the city centre. There are some 5,700 rooms, 
148 lecture halls, and over 1,000 laboratories, together with accom- 
modation for 13,000 students and a lame professorial and lecturing 
stuff. Tho whole is surrounded by parks containing sports grounds, 
a 100 -aero botanical garden, and other amenities, 

The Moscow reconstruction plan is In charge of Academician 
Ivan Zholtovsky, assisted by a team of architects and engineers. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

C. SOUTH VIETNAM. — M. Pineau’s Visit to Saigon. 
- Discussions with President Diem. 

M. Pineau, the French Foreign Minister, paid an official 
visit to Saigon on March 0-7 while on his way to the recent 
SEATO conference in Manila. 

An official communique Issued on the latter date announced (1) 
that M. Pineau bad had talks with President Diem and other 
Vietnamese lenders, Including the Hlnto Hoerotary for Foreign Affairs 
(Vu Van Man) ; (2) that there had been agreement In principle on a 
number of questions such as French assistance In land reform, 
cultural relations, a trade agreement, and the Vietnamese payments 
position ; and (3) that President Diem had accepted an invitation 
to visit Franco. Tho communique sold that the talks had taken place 
In " the most friendly atmosphere " and had shown the desire of 
both Governments to find, "in a sincere sprit of understanding," 
solutions to those questions which were still ponding between France 
and Vietnam, 

The Agmm Frame Presse reported from Bafgon that the questions 
discussed included French economic and technical aid to Vietnam ; 
the preparation of a trade and payments agreement; the status of 
tho French cultural mission; the reduction of the small French 
military detachment in Vietnam which was liquidating the affairs 
of the former French Expeditionary Corps and handling the transit 
of supplies for tho French base at Hdno, in Laos ; ami the conditions 
under which nationals of either country, especially students, could 
enter tho other. 

Before leaving Saigon M. Pineau announced that the 
French Government had agreed to release 1,500,000,000 francs 
for South Vietnam under the French economic and technical 
aid programme.-— -(Vietnam Press Agency, Saigon - Le Monde) 

D. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH* — Discovery of Intense 
Radiation Belt in Outer Space, 

The existence in outer space of a belt of extremely intense 
radiation, previously unsuspected, was announced on May l 
by the American scientist Dr. James Van Allen, in a report on 
the data obtained by Die two Explorer earth satellites. 
Dr. Van Allen said that the Explorers had encountered radiation 
44 1,000 times as intense as could be attributed to cosmic rays ” 
at altitudes of 000 miles and beyond, the Intensity being such 
that it had jammed the Geiger counters with which both 
satellites were equipped. He expressed the opinion that the 
belt of potentially dangerous radiation was confined to a 
spatial zone varying from a few hundred to 1,000 miles in 
depth. 

The source of the radiation belt was unknown but was 
believed to be ionized gas, probably hydrogen, shot out by the 
sun. It was pointed out that the existence of this belt posed 
new obstacles to space flight, as scientists would have to 
design future space-ships in such a manner as to shield human 
occupants against the radiation.— -(New York Times) 

(Prev* rep. 16x37 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Railways. - Settlement of 
Wages Dispute. - Acceleration of Rail Modernization 
Programme. - Proposed Economy Measures. 

A dispute which threatened to cause a complete stoppage on 
British Railways came to a head on April 10 following the 
rejection by the Railway Staffs National Tribunal of claims 
for increases in wages and salaries put forward by the three 
railway unions. The unions concerned — the National Union 
of Railway men, the Amalgamated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, and the Transport Salaried Staffs 
Association- -had previously submitted their claims to the 
British Transport Commission, which had rejected them on 
the ground that the railways’ financial position did not allow 
them to be considered. The dispute was marked by the inter- 
vention of the Government, which agreed to permit further 
substantial investment in the railways to enable the Com- 
mission to hasten forward its modernization plans, and thus 
make possible economies which would allow some wage 
increases to be paid. 

The claims were (a) by the N.U.R. for a u substantial ” 
pay increase ; ( b ) by the ASLEF for a 10 per cent pay increase 
and a reduction in working hours from 88 a fortnight to 40 a 
week ; (c) by the T.S.S.A. for an “ improvement to maintain 
the purchasing power of members’ pay.” At a meeting between 
the Commission and leaders of the three railway unions on 
Dec. 12, the Commission rejected the claims in view of the 
railways’ financial position and asked the unions not to 
press them at present. The unions decided, however, to submit 
their case to the Railway Staffs National Tribunal, which on 
April 10, 1058, also rejected the wage claims by a majority 
of two to one ; the ASLEF ’s demand for shorter working 
hours was rejected by the Tribunal unanimously. 

The Tribunal’s majority report (signed by Sir John Forster, the 
chairman, and Mr. A, J. Epsloy, the B.T.C nominee) agreed that 
railwaymon’s basic pay “ appeared lower than basic pay in other 
nationalized industries and in certain private undertakings/’ but 
said that the Tribunal felt “ unable to recommend any increase in 
wages at present ” because of the B.T.O/fl deficits in 1956 and 1957. 
It explained that a 10 per cent increase for all the grades covered by 
the claims would rniso the Commission's wage bill by about £30,000,000 
a year, without taking into account othor applications by tho unions 
(o.g. tho ASLEF demand for a shorter working week) which, if 
granted, would cost a further £17,000,000. 

Dealing with tho railways’ financial position, tho report said that 
tho effect of tho proposals announood la October 1950 [see 15138 A1 
had been to froezo for the time being tho Commission’s accumulated 
deficit at its end -l 955 figure of £70,000,000, and to permit tho 
borrowing of sums as required— but not exceeding £250,000,000 — 
to moot deficits incurred between 1955 and 1902, during which period 
the Commission’s modernization plans would ho proceeding. Tn 
1950 the Commission had had a deficit of £57,500,000 on its railway 
undertaking and a surplus of £3,100,000 on Its othor activities ; to 
cover the not deficiency, the Commission had borrowed £54,400,000 — 
roughly one-fifth of tho maximum sum of £250,000,000 available to 
it. The year 1957 had been “ unsatisfactory ” for tho railways, with 
considerably higher expenses, mainly as a result of tho wage increases 
of March 1957 fsoo pago 15736]. Moreover, freight traffic had 
tended to fall, and even taking into account the 11 non-rooummt 
windfall” resulting from tho Suez crisis (when extra traffic was 
diverted to tho railways) it was already clear that tho Commission's 
deficit would exceed tho 1956 figure. Tho borrowings against tho 
deficits for 3956 and 1957, therefore, would “ inevitably total a sum 
in excess of £110,000,000 ” and would “ seriously deplete tho 
£250,000,000 which had boon calculated as necessary to cover tho 
Commission’s dofioits for tho period 1956-62, of which there would 
still bo five years to run.” 

In view of the * fierce ” competition which the railways had to 
meet on both freight and passenger sides, tho advisability of again 
raising freight charges or passenger fares (last increased in August 
and September 1957 respectively) was “open to serious question.” 
Moreover, oven if it wore considered “ practicable and commercially 
prudent ” to do so, tho additional receipts would he needed to keep 
the 1958 deficit within the maximum originally contemplated at 
the present level of costs, and would not be available for meeting 
Increased costs, whether for wages or anything else. In this connexion 
tho Commission had stressed that “ increases in salaries and wages 
at the present time could only b© mot by drastio and damaging 
curtailment of tho Commission’s activities and services beyond 
those contemplated in tho review ...» contrary to the interests of 
the railways and their staff and of their customers and the country 
generally.” 

The majority report concluded : “ It is impossible for us to 
forecast the extent of the annual deficits which may be incurred by 
the Commission this year and in tho years up to 1962. But in tho 
light of the circumstances outlined, and of the fact that to cover 
deficits Incurred up to 1962 the Commission is, by statute, prevented 
from borrowing a sum In excess of £250,000,000, against which it 
has already boon compelled, or will bo compelled, to draw sums 
which together will exceed £110,000,000 for 1956 and 1957, we feel 
ourselves unablo to recommend any increase of wages at tho 
present time.” 


The railway unions’ nominee on the Tribunal (Mr. Edwm 
Hall, secretary of the Lancashire branch of the National 
Union of Mine workers) dissented from the majority finding 
and recommended (1) the immediate restoration of the 
purchasing power of wages and salaries covered by the claims 
to the level obtaining after the award of March i057 (i.e. an 
immediate increase of about 3.2 per cent) ; (2) a further 
meeting between the Commission and the unions to discuss 
the question of the relationship between basic wages on the 
railways and those in other nationalized industries and public 
services. 

Mr. Hall said in Ms minority report : “ I cannot accept the view 
that the deficits incurred by the Commission in their attempts to 
modernize and subsequently reorganize the British railways should 
ho partially recouped through the worsening of tho standard of 
living of tho employees. T cannot accept that when, under the 
Transport (Railway Finances) Act, 1937, tho Government undertook 
to finance the Commission's deficits on its revenue account to the 
extent of a sum not exceeding £259,000,000, during tho seven years 
from 1956 to 1962 inclusive, it was intondod that tho Act should bo 
used as an instrument or reason to prevent tho employees of the 
Commission from maintaining their then existing standard of living. 
Nor can I accept tho Act as a reason for refusing to improve basic 
rates to ensure thoir reasonable comparability with those payable to 
employees of similar grades in other nationalized industries or 
public services. 

“ It would he impossible to obtain the efficient and willing co-opora* 
tion of any staff whoso basic wages are admittedly low as against 
similar grades in othor nationalized industries or public services, 
and who could not roly upon an independent tribunal to restore their 
declining purchasing power.” Mr. ltall concluded by stressing his 
view that tho tribunal’s terms of reference “ did not make it com- 
petent to say how tho Commission should obtain tho nooossary 
finance to meet tho claim.” 

The Tribunal’s majority decision aroused indignation 
among Lbe executives and rank-and-file of the three railway 
unions. Mr. S. F. Greene, general secretary of the N.U.R., 
expressed on April 10 his executive’s 44 disgust and concern ” 
at the conclusions in the majority report ; declared that the 
union’s 44 powerful case ” for an increase had not been 44 judged 
on its merits ” ; and said that the award implied that however 
good a case the railwaymen might put forward, they could 
not have a pay increase until 1961 or 1962, “ and perhaps not 
then if the Commission cannot balance its accounts.” Mr. 
W. J. P. Webber, general secretary of the T.S.S.A., also 
strongly criticized the Tribunal’s refusal to recommend the 
granting of a wages claim, wliicb, he alleged, it had admitted 
to be justified. lie pointed out that the unions had warned 
the Commission at the time that the £250,000,000 granted in 
1956 was 44 too little,” and had also dissented from the Com- 
mission’s declaration to the Government that the railways 
did not want a subsidy of any kind. Mr. Albert Hallworth, 
general secretary of ASLEF, announced on April 13 that his 
executive also were 44 disgusted ” at the award, and that he 
would meet leaders of the N.U.R. and T.S.S.A. to plan joint 
action by the railway unions. 

Discussions between Sir Brian Robertson (chairman of the 
B.T.C.) andleaders of the three railway unions began on April 16, 
and on the following day Sir Brian undertook to suggest to 
Mr. Watkinson (Minister of Transport) that it would help 
if be and other interested Ministers would see the parties to 
the dispute before discussions were resumed. On April 18 it 
was announced that Mr. Macmillan, had agreed to discuss the 
position with representatives of the railway unions and the 
B.T.C. on April 22. After the meeting on that date the 
following statement was issued from 10, Downing Street : 

“ There was a full and frank exchange of views on the situation 
in regard to tho railway pay claim in the light of tho findings of the 
Railway Arbitration Tribunal and of subsequent discussions between 
the Commission and the unions, 

” The representatives of tho trade unions urged that the Govern- 
ment should provide additional financial facilities to the Commission 
jba order to make possible an immediate Increase in salaries and wages. 

“The chairman of the B.T.C. outlined the action already being 
taken by the Commission for effecting substantial Improvements in 
the net revenue position, and said that further stops of a similar 
nature wore being investigated. Thcso Included closing down 
unremunerative sorrlces and a thorough survey of thoir services 
with a view to further action of this kind. 

“ The chairman said that the co-operation of tho unions would he 
sought in tho measures proposed above. Even taking account of 
the above, tho Commission’s financial position would not justify at 
present an increase in railway wages and salaries. Nevertheless, 
tho purpose of tho Commission was to provide sufficient assurance of 
an improvement in tho Commission’s position to enable them to 
agree with tho unions on a date by which railway wages and salaries 
could bo reviewed. With that ond In view, ho had prepared certain 
proposals in relation to the railway modernization programme ana 
other matters. 
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“ The Prime Minister, In reply, Haiti that the Government hati 
held consistently to the view Uuit arbitration awards ahoulti bo 
accepted. They noted that . , . the Tribunal had Haiti that the ovi* 
donee before them showed that the banjo rates of stuff covered by 
the present claims were low in comparison with those . . . applying 
in ether nationalized industries, public services, anti certain private 
undertakings, The way out of the difficult. v was not by subsidy but 
by a concerted, effort to increase efficiency and productivity. The 
surest road to tins was the groat modernization programme on which 
tho Commission had embarked, and a more iiitonso programme for 
pruning tho railway services by rod tiring or catling out uneconomic 
services. 

" Ho therefore made the following proposal : Provided that the 
British Transport Commission, together with tho three railway 
unions, were propated to effect tho maximum economy in operation 
and to Join In ensuring the most officiant use oC manpower, tho 
Government were prepared to ro-oxninine at once tho programme or 
modernization anti to give any necessary support to tho reductions 
in uneconomic services, as well as to consider other points put 
forward by the chairman of tho Commission. Tho benefits from this 
should accrue in steadily increased standards of living for all those 
who worked on tho railways, as well as in a hotter service to the public. 

41 Tho representatives of tho British Transport Commission and 
of the railway unions thanked tho Prime Minister for his reply, 
which they would consider together at an early meeting.'* 

The text was published on May 0 of correspondence between 
Sir Brian Robertson and Mr. Watkinson, in which Sir Brian 
set out the Commission’s economy and modernization pro- 
posals and Mr. Watkinson announced that the Government 
would authorize an additional investment of £25,000,000 over 
1058 and 1050 to enable the Commission to carry out certain 
modernization measures submitted by it. The correspondence 
is summarized below : 

Sir Brian Robertson to Mr. Watkinson. 

Since there was at present “no scope for obtaining a large increase 
in receipts by raising fares and chargee,” tho Commission did pot 
contemplate any general increases in tho near future. Tills did pot, 
however, preclude (a) action by tho Commission under the Freight 
Charges Scheme to improve its receipts from selected traffic ; (b) 
limited Increases in passenger fares on certain services. In connexion 
with (h) tho Commission proposed to apply to tho Transport Tribunal 
for an increase in its charging powers, hut no increase in fares could 
in any event bo made for four to five months. 

No offer to improve wage#? and salaries would ho possible in 11)58 
without ** substantial reductions” In tho working expenses of 
British Railways, whoso receipts during the post six months had 
boon u below expectations,” mainly owing to the slowing-down in 
the general rate of economic activity. The Commission therefore 
proposed the following measures, inter alia ; 

<1) Drastic reduction of train mileage, including adjustments in 
freight services to correspond to the level of freight traffic, as well 
as reductions In passenger services, including certain express services 
and winter services. 

(2) The scrapping of 100,000 freight wagons during the year, to 
reduce the size of the repair hill. 

(3) Reduction of maintananoo expenditure on buildings, rolling 
stock, etc,, wherever this could bo done without detriment to safety 
and good service. 

(A) Elimination of unremunorativo services, probably including 
the withdrawal of services over 30 linos, involving a total net saving 
of over $500,000 a year, 

(5) Reduction of shipping services, including the suspension of 
the Newhavon -Dieppe passenger service during the winter and 
reductions in other services. 

(6) Substantial further reductions in manpower, already cut by 
about 6,000 since March 1957. 

Sir Brian added that he was sore that tho railway unions, which 
had already given tho Prime Minister “ explicit assurances of their 
willingness to support measures for the improvement of efficiency 
and productivity in British Railways,” would bo ready to co-operate 
with the Commission in these proposals. 

Mr, Watkinson to Sir Brian Roberts on. 

Tho Minister recalled that in connexion with tho Government’s 
action, taken to September 1957, to restrain Inflation and control 
the level of public investment [see 15770 Al, tho Commission’s 
investment programmes for 1958 and 1959 had boon limited to 
$170,000,000 and $175,000,000 respectively. Since thon, however, 
the railways had been able to show that they could accelerate tho 
pace of modernization, particularly In 1960 and 1961 ; as a result, the 
phasing of the plan had been under study by tho Commission, the 
Ministry of Transport, and the Treasury for some time. "Following 
the Prime Minister’s meeting with representatives of the Commission 
and the unions on April 22, a further Htudy had been made by the 
Government and the Commission, and had shown that immediate 
selective increases to capital investment could make an improvement 
to the Commission’s net revenue whioh would begin to accrue to 12 
months. Mr. Watkinson further recalled that Sir Brian had sub- 
mitted the following proposals, which were likely to yield a quick 
return. : 

(1) Allocation of $7,000,000 to avoid any slowing -down in the 
programmes of works and new plant to 1958 and 1959. 

A-tiocaftop. 9* ^,000,000 for diesel locomotives and multiple* 

Wit train®. 


(3) Allocation of $12,000,000 for such projects ns modernization 
of goods depots, provision of facilities for diesels, improvement of 
signalling systems, and expansion of automatic train control. 

On the understanding that the unions would play their full part 
In ensuring the success of those measures, the Government were 
prepared ( a ) to authorize, within the total public sudor programme 
envisaged in September 1957, an additional investment of 625, 000,000 
for the railways over tho two years 1958 and 1959 to enable tho 
Commission to aooolomto tho implementation of these measures ; 
(5) to consider how far it might bo practicable to provide for more 
rapid completion of the modernization programme in 1960 and 
subsequent years. 

Mr. Watkinson added that the Government would examine <m 
their merits, ami as a separate matter, proposals put forward by the 
Commission for relieving the railway's of certain inherited obligations 
(e.g. in respect of road bridges and level-crossings). It was also 
prepared to support tho proposals for withdrawing or reducing 
certain miromtmonttfvo services. 

Further talks between the Commission and leaders of the 
three railway unions broke down on May 7 , following Sir Brian 
Robertson’s refusal to agree to the unions’ demand for an 
immediate rise of four per cent in all wages and salaries. In 
view of the gravity of the situation, and the railwayman's 
threat of strike net ion, Mr, Mueleod, the Minister of Labour 
(who had not previously taken a direct part in the negotiations) 
invited the parlies to meet him on May t) at the Ministry of 
Labour. After hearing arguments from both sides he promised 
to consult his Cabinet colleagues, ami consultations between 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Watkinson, Mr. Maeteod, and Mr. 
Butler accordingly took place at Downing Street on May 11, 

On May Id Sir Brian Robertson met. the union leaders and 
made them a definite offer of a three per cent increase from 
the pay-week starling on June no, 1958, coupled with a promise 
of an inquiry (either by an independent tribunal or otherwise) 
into the whole structure of railway wages and salaries at a 
later date. Sir Brian’s offer was accepted by a delegate 
conference, of ASLKF on May 14 , by the T.S.S.A. executive 
on itio same day, and by the N.lUL executive (by 17 votes to 
six) on May 15 ,— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Frcv. rep. Wage Increases, 15735 A ; 

Rail Modernization Flans, 15438 A.) 

A. UNITED NATIONS. — Secretariat Changes. 

It was announced at U.N. Headquarters on May Iff that the 
Secretary-General (Dr* Hammarskjftld) would assume personal 
direction of disarmament questions in the U.N. Secretariat, 
and that Mr. T. G. Narayanan would serve as his personal 
assistant in this connexion. Mr, Narayanan (an Indian) had 
been Director of the Security Council and Committee Services 
Division of the Department of Political Affairs since 1055 , 
Other stall changes were announced as follows ; 

(a) Dr. Dragoslav Broth oh (a Yugoslav, hitherto Rnder-Sonretary 
for Political and Security Ommoil Affairs) would become Under- 
secretary for the Department of Trusteeship and information from 
Non-Rolf -Governing Territories In succession to Heft or Beniamin 
A. Cohen (Chile), retiring. 

(b) M, Anatoly Dobrynin (a Roviet citizen, hitherto one of tho 
two Tin dor-Roo, rotaries without portfolio) would succeed Dr. Protlteh 
as tlnder-Hoeretary for Political and Security Council Affairs, 

(c) Dr. Ralph ,T. Bunohe (a U.8, citizen, hitherto the other Under- 
secretary without portfolio) arid Hir Humphrey Trevelyan (a U.K. 
citizen, hitherto TTnder-Reeretary dealing with political questions 
specially assigned to him) would become Joint Under-Secretaries 
for Special Political Affairs. Dr. Bunohe would be responsible inter 
alia for questions concerning the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
and the U.N. Emergency Force, while Hir Humphrey would have 
special assignments In the political field and would also he responsible 
for tho Divisions of Human Rights and of Narcotic Druga. 

(d) Mr. Geoffrey R. Murray (a Canadian) would join the Secretariat 
as director in the Department of Political and Security Council 
Affairs, serving m deputy to Mr, Dobrynin. 

(e) Colonel Alfred G. Katzto (a South African, hitherto Deputy 
under-Boeretary ) would become a special assistant to the Secretary- 
General on special assignments, with rcaponsiMHUes for Head- 
quarters development projects. 

(/) Mr. Martin Hill (a U.K, citizen, hitherto Deputy Under-Secre- 
tary in the Department of Fconomlo and Social Affairs) would 
become a deputy to the Under-Secretary to that Department, and 
Dr. Hnmmarskjdld’s personal representative with tho Specialized 
Agencies. 

(ff) Mr. George Ivan Smith (an Australian, hitherto Director of tire 
U.N. Information Centre to London) would become Director of a 
new division In the Office of Public Information known an the 
External Relations Division. 

The changes (which take effect on July 1 ) were made in 
accordance with recommendations submitted by Dr, Hammar* 
skjdld in November 1957 and subsequently accepted by the 
y% s S ss l on of the batted Nations General Assembly/ 
(U,N, Infonnation Centre, London) (PiW. rep. 1591$ G.) 
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A. NEPAL. — Formation of Non-party Government. 

King Mahcndra of Nopal announced on Feb. 1 his decision 
to form a Government of “ Ministers from political or non- 
political parties without a Prime Minister.” He also staled 
that, m order to end the country’s political instability, he 
proposed (1) to appoint a commission to draft a new Consti- 
tution ; (2) to nominate an Advisory Assembly which would 
act as a Parliament, pending the holding of general elections ; 
and (3) to set up a new Electoral Commission. The new 
Government, which was not completed until May 10, consisted 
of General Subarna Shumshcre (Finance, Planning, and 
Development) as chairman ; Mr. P. B. Shah (Foreign Affairs 
and Defence) ; Mr. Handhir Subba (Law, Commerce and 
Industry, Education, Health, Local Government, and Parlia- 
mentary Affairs) ; Mr. C. B. Pande (Transport and Communica- 
tions) ; Mr. D. It. Rcgmi (Home Affairs) ; and Mr. B. M. Singh 
(Forestry, Agriculture, and Canals). Nepal had been without 
a Cabinet since the resignation of Dr. K. I. Singh on Nov. 14, 
1957, the King having been responsible for the administration 
in the interim period. 

The new Government was set up with the support of the 
three parties comprising the Democratic Front (the Nepali 
Congress, Nepali National Congress, and Pray a Parishad) and 
of the right-wing Gurkha Parishad. The Nepalese Congress 
was represented by General Subarna Slmmshere (its leader), 
the other three parties had one representative each in the 
Government, and there were two Independents nominated 
by the King. Dr. Singh’s United Democratic Party declined 
to join the interim Government. 

The Democratic Front had launched a civil disobedience 
campaign on Dee. 7 in support of its demand for the holding 
of elections within six months, and had broken off discussions 
with the Electoral Commission because the latter considered 
this to be impossible. The King announced on Dee. 17 that 
elections would take place in February 1959, and subsequently 
accepted the Democratic Front’s demand for the dissolution 
of the Electoral Commission and the formation of a new one. 

During the month ending April 12 popular nominations 
were accepted for the Advisory Assembly. Under this system 
the population of the 82 districts were required to assemble at 
their respective district headquarters and to nominate can- 
didates, from whom the King would select the members of the 
Assembly. It was announced on March 27 that the British 
Government, at the request, of the Nepalese authorities, had 
commissioned Sir Ivor Jennings (Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and an authority on constitutional matters) to 
advise on the drafting of a democratic Constitution for Nepal. 
The Indian and Japanese Governments were also requested 
to nominate advisers to assist in this task. 

Hr, Singh declared at a public? meeting on April 26 that ho had 
boon compelled to resign by 41 American intrigues ” and 44 conspiracy 
by traitors at home/' Ho alleged that a high -ranking Army officer 
and a member of the King's personal staff had 44 conspired ” with 
the Americans against him ; that the TT.fi. A. had 44 interfered " in 
the working of the Foreign Ministry ; and that pressure bad been 
brought upon him to accept TT.fi. aid. These allegations wore 
completely denied by the head of the TT.S. Operations Mission in 
Khatmandu and by the Nepalese Government, which set up a special 
Tribunal on May 25 to try Hr. fiingh on charges of Inciting the Army 
against its commander and of creating had feeling between Nepal 
and friendly foreign countries. Whon Hr. fiingh appeared before 
the tribunal on May 29 ho pleaded 44 not guilty " and denied the 
charges. 

Legislation providing for the preparation of electoral laws 
on a basis of adult franchise, with secret ballot, was promul- 
gated by King Maliendra on June 8.— {The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15905 A.) 

B. EASTERN GERMANY. — Food Rationing ended. 

The immediate ending of food rationing in Eastern Germany 
was announced on May 28 by the Prime Minister, Herr 
Grotewohl, and approved on the same day by the Volks hammer. 
The commodities affected were fats, meat, and sugar, all of 
which had been rationed in Eastern Germany since 1939— i.e. 
for 19 years. [Food rationing was abolished in Western 
Germany in 1950.1 Single prices were fixed for the de-rationed 
commodities, which were previously sold at two prices in the 
State shops— a relatively low price aided by State subsidies, 
and an off-the-ration price which was ten times higher. 

Wage increases for some 8,000,000 lower-paid workers were 
announced to compensate for the higher prices of the de-rationed 
commodities, which were fixed at levels between the previous 
“ subsidy ” rate and the off-ration rate, and which are con- 
siderably above those prevailing in Western Germany. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 


C. KASHMIR. — Re-arrest of Sheikh Abdullah. - 
Pakistani Protest to Security Council. 

Sheikh Abdullah, the former Chief Minister of Kashmir, 
was re-arrested at his home at Sowra (a village near Srinagar) 
during the night of April 29-80, less than four months after his 
release from a four-year period of detention [see 15980 B]. 
He was taken to Kud prison, Jammu, where he had been 
detained previously. Kashapa Bandhu, a close associate of 
Slieikh Abdullah, and a certain Soofi Mohiuddin were also 
arrested at the same time. 

The Kashmir Inspector- General of Police (Mr. Mehra) 
stated on April 30 that Sheikh Abdullah had been re-arrested 
under the Preventive Detention Act as his activities since his 
release had been considered a danger to the security of the 
State. 

A Kashmir Government spokesman said that Sheikh Abdullah 
had 44 in his public utterancos tried to arouse the passions of the 
people so as to create conditions of disorder and lawlessness designed 
to supplement the efforts of the Pakistan authorities to cause large- 
scale disordor by means of acts of violonco, arson and sabotage . . , ” 
The Sheikh had become 44 the spearhead of subversive elements ” ; 
had 44 openly denounced the Constitution and tho State’s relationship 
with India in order to undermine tho authority of tho Government ” ; 
and had 44 unleashed a campaign of hatred and vilification against 
other political parti os ” and 44 incited his supporters to acts of 
hooliganism and violonce/' leading to violent incidents in one of 
which 30 people had been seriously injured and one man had lost his 
life. Although he had refrained from making public speeches, he had 
used religious meetings for 44 injecting religious frenzy ” and was 
obviously 44 seeking an opportune time to striko against the lawful 
authority for tho fulfilment of his objectives,” 

Bakshi Gliulam Mohammed, the Chief Minister of Kashmir, 
claimed on May 5 that Lhcre was ample evidence to prove the 
Sheikh’s “ treasonable activities ” in a court of law, but said 
that the Government had no intention of bringing him to 
trial as this would “ provide a platform for propaganda by 
Pakistan and other anti-Indian forces.” He reiterated a 
charge that the Sheikh had been receiving funds from Pakistan 
and distributing uniforms to a private force of volunteers. 

Pakistan’s permanent representative at the U.N, (Prince 
Aly Khan) sent a letter to the Security Council on May 0 
describing the re-arrest of Sheikh Abdullah as “the most 
recent instance of the reign of terror in Indian-occupied 
Kashmir,” and denying that the Sheikh was “ planning large- 
scale disorders and subversion.” 

Prince Aly Khan said that the Sheikh had boon arrested under a 
section of tho Kashmir Security Act which required no trial, adding 
that this was 44 conclusive proof of the fact that the puppet Bakshi 
Government was unable to substantiate its allegations with any 
evidence which could he sustained In a court of law/’ Affcor alleging 
that a previous visit by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed to Delhi 
warranted the inference that tho fiheikh had boon re-arrested 44 with 
the approval of the Government of India/' IVinco Aly Khan said 
that the 44 real reasons ” wore tho Sheikh's 44 refusal to drop his 
demand for a fair and impartial plebiscite M ; 44 his acknowledged 
popularity with the Kashmir masses ” ; 44 hia open denunciation of 
repressive measures adopted by the Bakshi regime ” ; tho failure of 
tho Bakshi Government 44 to And any plausible excuse to bring him 
to trial under ordinary law ” ; and 44 the danger of exposure by 
tourists during the tourist season of the real happenings inside 
Indian-held Kashmir.” 

A similar protest at the re-arrest of Sheikh Abdullah was 
made by the Prime Minister of Pakistan (Mr. Firoz Khan Noon) 
on May 4. Mr. Noon said that the Sheikh’s “only sin ” was 
that he had “ continued to demand the implementation of the 
Security Council’s resolutions providing for the unfettered 
exercise [by the Kashmiri people] of their right to self- 
determination, to which both India and Pakistan are commi- 
mitted.” — (The Statesman, Calcutta - The Hindu, Madras - 
Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ Offices, London - 
Times - U.N. Information Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep. Sheikh Abdullah, 16133 A 5 15980 B.) 

D. CANADA - UNITED KINGDOM. — Creation of 
Bank of London and Montreal for Caribbean Area. 

It was announced on May 7 that the Bank of London and 
South America and the Bank of Montreal had agreed to 
establish a new hank— the Bank of London and Montreal— 
to develop financial and banking operations in tbe Caribbean 
area as a joint Anglo-Canadian venture. The new hank will 
be jointly and equally owned by the Bank of London and 
South America and the Bank of Montreal — the former contri- 
buting its 14 existing branches in the Caribbean, with their 
staffs and managements, and the latter putting in the dollar 
capital, which is expected to total Can.|20, 000,000. 
(Economist - Financial Times) (Prev* PPp* *6*1* P*) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Appointment and Report 
of Bank Rate Tribunal. - Parliamentary Debate. 

The report of a Tribunal appointed “ to inquire into allega- 
tions of improper disclosure of information relating to the 
raising of the Bank rate ” was published on Jan. 21, 1058, as a 
White Paper (Cmnd. 850). The events preceding the Tribunal’s 
appointment on Nov. 14, 1957, are summarized below. 

On Sept. 24, 1957, Mr. Harold Wilson, M.P. (Labour), 
wrote to Mr. Enoch Powell (Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury) asking the Government to institute an inquiry into 
an alleged leakage of its intention to raise the Bank rate on 
Sept. 19 [see 15770 A]. In support of his request, Mr. Wilson 
referred to u very disquieting reports in a number of respon- 
sible newspapers and City circles ” that there had been 
considerable selling in the gilt-edged market on Sept. 18-19 
as a result of advance information. He added : “It is 
particularly important that the public should be reassured 
about the allegation that advance information was given to 
the Press on Wednesday [i.e. September 18].” 

Following consultations with the Prime Minister, Mr. Powell 
stated in his reply to Mr. Wilson (Sept. 20) that the Govern- 
ment saw no ground for an inquiry since “ careful investiga- 
tion ” had disclosed no evidence of any leakage. Mr. Powell 
also stated that the Press had not been informed in advance 
of the Government’s intention to raise the Bank rate, and that 
“ neither the chairman of the Stock Exchange nor the Slock 
Exchange Council have had any representations from their 
members suggesting irregularities.” 

On Oct. 4 Mr. Wilson again wrote to Mr. Powell saying that 
“ both in the Press and the City there is widespread concern 
and more than a suspicion that an improper leakage took place 
and that the Government have something to hide.” Mr. 
Wilson also claimed that he had received prima fade evidence 
“ suggesting that the leak emanated from a political source,” 
and expressed his willingness to arrange that this evidence 
should be placed before “ any tribunal the Prime Minister 
may appoint.” 

Replying to Mr. Wilson on Mr. Powell’s behalf on the same 
date, Mr. Macmillan said that if Mr. Wilson were prepared to 
make the new evidence available to him he would refer it to 
the Lord Chancellor, who would report on whether it afforded 
sufficient ground for further investigation. 

Mr. Wilson, accompanied by Mr. James Griffiths (deputy 
Leader of the Opposition) called at 10, Downing Street on 
Oct. 7 to discuss the matter with Mr. Macmillan and the 
Lord Chancellor, Viscount Kilmuir. It was stated in the 
Press that, contrary to expectation, Mr. Wilson had not 
submitted any evidence to Mr. Macmillan, but that the 
discussion had been confined entirely to the question of what 
procedure should be adopted for the assessment of the evidence. 
The Labour Party representatives had apparently suggested 
that “ some independent person ” should carry out the 
investigation, while Mr. Macmillan had adhered to his earlier 
proposal that the Lord Chancellor should do so. 

A further meeting took place on Oct. 9 between the Lord 
Chancellor, Mr. Gaitskell (Leader of tlie Opposition), and 
Mr. Wilson. It was announced afterwards that the Labour 
Party representatives had placed “ certain information ” 
before Viscount Kilmuir and that “ the Lord Chancellor is 
considering this information and will report to the Prime 
Minister in due course.” 

Mr. Macmillan informed Mr. Gaitskell on Oet. 22 that after 
investigations involving interviews with 26 persons, Lord 
Kilmuir had reached the conclusion that there were no grounds 
for instituting a formal inquiry. As a result, he (Mr. Macmillan) 
did not propose to proceed further in the matter. In his 
letter Mr. Macmillan gave some details of the evidence which 
had been submitted by Mr. Wilson. 

" The first two points [the letter stated] concerned reports of 
conversations which took plaoe after the announcement of the 
Increase in Bank Rate- — one between a junior employee aged 18 of 
the Conservative Central Office and a Government official, and the 
other between two Government officials. Theso reports appeared 
to suggest that the Conservative Central Office employee in the on© 
case, and one of the offioials in the other, knew beforehand that 
Bank Rate Was to be increased. After careful inquiry the Lord 
Chancellor has satisfied himself that neither of the persons concerned 
in these incidents had or could have had any advance information 
that Bank Rate was to be increased. He has equally satisfied himsolf 
that no such information was available either to the Conservative 
Central Office or to the Ministry in which the official is employed. 

“Mr. Wilson also referred in his memorandum to certain mis- 
givings about the possibility that information on Bank Rate had 
boon given to the Press. In particular, he referred to roports that a 


certain journalist had boon recalled to London by his headquarters 
at the crucial time. The Lord Chancellor is satisfied that those 
misgivings arc groundless and ho found no evidence that the recall 
of the journalist was in any way connected with any leakage of 
information/' 

Mr. Gaitskell, in a statement issued on the same date m 
the Prime Munster’s letter, said that while the Opposition 
had eventually agreed to an investigation by the Lord 
Chancellor, it nevertheless maintained that it should have 
been conducted by an “ independent judicial person.” The 
fact that Lord Kilmuir had had no power to send for papers 
or take evidence on oath “ inevitably reduced” the value of 
his inquiry. Mr. Gaitskell added : 

** Moreover, there appears to have boon no Investigation into the 
question why certain individuals in the City were led, late on the 
Wednesday afternoon [Hopt. 18 J, to make heavy salon of gilt-edged 
stocks. Whether there was or was not any direct leak of information 
about the Bank Rate Itself, wo know beyond any shadow of doubt 
that certain circles In the City as well as certain people In the Press 
were aware on the Wednesday afternoon that the Chancellor of the 
Ifixchoquor was going to make a very grave statement on the Thursday 
morning [tfopt. ll)J which would * put the screws on * and intensify 
the credit squeeze. It scorns to us highly questionable whether such 
advance information should have been made available to any outside 
person on a Wednesday, the day before an annouuoement on Bank 
Rato. Any worthwhile Investigation should begin from the records 
of tho firms concerned and Involve disclosure of the nature and 
sources of information which led to the dealings.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Gaitskell said that the Opposition still believed 
that a full inquiry should have boon held. 

The matter was carried a stage further on Nov. 12 when 
Sir Leslie Plummer (Lab.) asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (then Mr. Thorneyeroft) to what persons outside 
Government service he had authorized the communication on 
Sept. 18 of any measures to be taken by him on Sept, to ; 
and whether he would stale the name's of members or ex- 
members of both Houses of Parliament (other than members 
of the Government) who were seen on any official business 
connected with the Treasury, or were briefed by him or his 
representatives on Sept. 18. 

Mr. Thorneyeroft stated in reply that there was no leakage 
of the increase in Bank Rate ; that there was no brief about 
the Bank Hate ; and that it would be quite inappropriate for 
him to state whom he saw, or for what purpose, on Sept, 18 
or any other date. 

Sir Leslie Plummer than inquired whether or not prior 
information of the Chancellor’s intentions had been given to 
Mr. Oliver Poole [deputy chairman of the Conservative Party], 
Mr. Thorneyeroft replied that “prior information about 
Bank Kate was given to no-one who was not inside my depart- 
ment or among my own advisers.” When Mr. Harold Wilson 
urged the Chancellor to state specifically whether he or any 
Treasury representative had seen Mr. Poole, “ who has vast 
City interests,” on Sept. 18, Mr, Thorneyeroft declined to 
do so. 

Mr. Macmillan announced on Nov, 18 that he had decided 
that Mr. Thorneyeroft and Mr. Poole (who had both made 
strong representations to him on the matter) should be given 
an opportunity, before a tribunal of inquiry, “ to rebut the 
attacks made on them” on Nov. 12 ; a resolution for this 
purpose would be moved in both Houses of Parliament. 

In declining to give certain Information (Mr. Macmillan stated), 
Mr. Thorneyeroft had taken tho view “ that It would be contrary 
to procodont and damaging to tho conduct of public business to 
disclose the confidential discussions which are frequently held In 
advance of an announcement of Government policy/ 1 However, 
in view of tho interpretation which had been placed on his (the 
Chancellor's) replies, It had now been decided to give this Information. 

Continuing, Mr. Macmillan said that in a series of separate 
interviews on Sept 18 Mr, Thorneyeroft, Mr. Maoleod (Minister of 
Labour), and Lord Mills (Minister of Power) had informed a number 
of interested persons “—representatives of certain of the nationa- 
lised industries, of the T.U.O., of the employers’ organizations, and 
of certain newspapers, as well as Mr, Poole in his capacity as deputy 
chairman of the Conservative Party— of a number of important 
economic measures to be publicly announced on the following day. 
At none of these interviews had there boon any disclosure of the 
intention to raise the Bank Rate. 

The request for the appointment of a judicial inquiry in 
order to clear his name had been made by Mr. Oliver Poole 
in a letter to the Prime Minister on Nov. 18, 1957, 

In this loiter Mr. Poole emphasized that he had received no prior 
Information of tho increase In Bank Rate and that " 1 neither made 
nor caused to he made any sales of Government or other securities “ 
between tho time when ho saw tho Chancellor on Sept 18 and the 
time of the public announcement of the change in Bank Rate. 
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Mr. Macmillan accordingly moved the following motion in 
the House of Commons on Nov. 14, an identical motion being 
moved by Lord Home in the House of Lords : “ That it is 
expedient that a tribunal be established for inquiry into a 
definite matter of urgent public importance, that is to say, 
whether there is any justification for allegations that informa- 
tion about the raising of the Bank Rate was improperly 
disclosed to any person and whether, if there was any such 
disclosure, any use was made of such information for the 
purpose of private gain.” 

In the course of his speech the Prime Minister explained that 
the proposed tribunal would ho sot up under the Tribunals of Inquiry 
(Evidence) Act of 1921, and that its powers in the matter of atten- 
dance of witnesses and production of documents would bo the same 
as those of the High Court. 

After the motion had been agreed to in both Houses, the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Butler) announced that the tribunal 
would consist of Lord Justice Parker as chairman, Mr. Edward 
Milner Holland, Q.C., and Mr. Geoffrey Veale, Q.C. Sir Hubert 
Parker has been a Lord Justice of Appeal since 1954 and was 
a member of the Franks Committee on administrative tribunals 
[see 16009 A, 14586 B], Mr. Milner Holland, a former chair- 
man of the General Council of the Bar, has been Attorney- 
General of the Duchy of Lancaster since 1951. Mr. Veale is 
Recorder of Leeds. 

The Tribunal’s Hearings. 

At a preliminary sitting of the Tribunal on Nov. 21, 1957, 
Lord Justice Parker announced that the Attorney-General 
(Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller) and counsel acting with 
him would appear before the Tribunal and that their duties 
would be to present all relevant documents and evidence and 
to call and cross-examine witnesses. Sir Reginald Manningham- 
Buller stated that it was the “ clearly recognised duty ” of the 
Attorney-General to appear before such a tribunal, and that 
this had been the case in all previous inquiries held under the 
1921 Act. He added that he would discharge this task 
u without any regard to any political considerations of any 
kind.” 

The Tribunal bold its hearings (in public) at Church House, 
Westminster, from Dec. 2 to Dec. 20, 1957. In the course of 
the proceedings the Tribunal heard evidence on oath from 182 
witnesses, considered a statutory declaration from one witness 
resident in Hongkong, and also considered written statements 
from 286 other persons. 

The principal witnesses were : Sir William Xlaloy, editor of the 
Times ; Lord Drogheda, managing director of the Financial Times ; 
Mr. Richard Fry, financial editor of the Manchester Guardian ; 
Mr, Donald McLaohlan, deputy oditor of the Daily Telegraph ; 
Mr. Paul Bureau, deputy oily oditor of the News Chronicle. ; Mr. 
Donald Tyorman, oditor of the Economist ; Mr. Frederick Ellis, 
city editor of the Daily Express ; Mr, Francis Whitmore, city editor 
of the Daily Telegraph ; Mr. Sidney Gampell, of Reuter's ; Mr. 
Nigel Birch, then Economic Secretary to the Treasury ; Miss Susan 
Ohataway, a junior employee at the Conservative Central Office ; 
Sir Leslie Plummer, M.P. ; Mr. X 0. Pumphroy, a Foreign Office 
official ; Mr. J. McIntosh, principal information officer at the 
Ministry of Labour ; Sir John Braithwaito, chairman of the London 
Stock Exchange) ; Mr. William Mullens, the Government broker ; 
Mr. J. H. Keswick, a director of Mathoson and Co., the flnanoo and 
morch anting house ; Mr. W. J. ICoswIok (brother of the above), a 
director of the Bank of England and also of Mathoson and Co. ; 
Mr. Oliver Poole ; Lord Bicester, a director of the Bank of England ; 
Lord Kindorsley, a director of the Bank of England, chairman of 
Lamrd Bros, (the merchant bankers), and Governor of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance ; Mr. Cameron Oobbold, Governor of the 
Bank or England ; Mr. Humphrey Mynors, Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England ; Lord Mills, the Minister of Power ; Mr. Harold 
Wilson, M.P. ; Mrs. Dorothy Campbell ; Mr. Maoleod, Minister of 
Labour ; and Mr. Thomoycroft, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Tribunal’s Report. 

In its report— -published on Jan. 21, 1958 as stated above — 
the Tribunal came to the unanimous conclusion that there was 
“ no justification for allegations that information about the 
raising of the Bank Rate was improperly disclosed to any 
person.” The detailed findings of the Tribunal are summarized 
below under the cross-headings used in the report. 

Constitution and Procedure. 

In a preliminary section on Constitution and Procedure, the 
report stated that the Tribunal had not thought it right to limit its 
inquiries strictly to the two questions enunciated in its terms of 
reference [see above], but had also considered ” to what extent thero 
was any prior disclosure [of the other financial measures announced 
on Sept. 191 and whether any information in regard thereto was 
used for the purpose of private gain.” It added : " The further 
question whether, and if so, in what Circumstances prior disclosure 
of intended Government measures to persons outside the Govern- 
ment and Civil Service may properly be made is of course a question 
for Parliament alone/’ 


The report also stated that, at the request of the Treasury Solicitor, 
the Council of tho Stook Exohange had caused to be prepared : 
(i) lists of sales and purchases of gilt-edged securities (limited to 
dealings of over £5,000 nominal) on Sept. 18 and tho morning of 
Sept. 19 np to tho time of tho Bank Rato announcement ; and (ii) 
a document showing tho turnover in gilt-edged securities of tho 
loading jobbers on Sept. 18 and tho morning of Sept. 19, tho turnover 
on other days between Aug. 22 and Oot. 3, 1957 (inclusive), and tho 
turnover on Feb. 15, 1956 and Fob. 6, 1957— days preceding earlier 
changes in the Bank Rate. 

Introduction. 

Tho introductory section of tho report gave a detailed account of 
the stops leading to tho decision to increase the Bank Rate on Sept. 19, 
1957. It noted that tho other restrictive financial measures 
announced on that date “ had been under consideration by Ministors 
for some time before any proposal to raise tho Bank Rate had been 
made.” It was pointed out in this connexion (a) that a statement 
announcing these measures had been in draft for some days prior 
to Sept. 19 ; and (b) that a final paragraph relating to the increase 
in Bank Rate was not added until tho night of Sept. 18 or tho morning 
of September 19. 

Interviews with Ministers. 

On Sept. 18 the then Chancellor of tho Exohequor, Mr. Thorney- 
croft, had decided that it was essential to obtain “ maximum support” 
for the financial measures (other than the Bank Rate increase) to 
be announced on the following day, and that accordingly “ some 
advance explanation should bo given to the Press and to those 
immediately affected/' Tho Chancellor felt (tho report continued) 
that failure to do this might have imperilled tho whole operation 
and gravely weakened his position at tho impending mooting of the 
International Monetary Fund in Washington. It was decided, 
however, that tho Chancellor should, share the duty in question with 
tho Minister of Labour (Mr. Maoleod) and tho Minister of Power 
(Lord Mills). As a result : 

(a) Tho Chancellor himself had soon Lord Drogheda, Sir William 
Haley, Mr. Oliver Poole, Mr. II. Fraser (Joint Director of the 
Research Department of tho Conservative Central Office), Mr. D. 
Dear (Hoad of the Economic Section of the Research Department of 
the Conservative Control Office), Mr, Donald Tyorman, Mr, Paul 
Barcau, Mr. D. McLaohlan, Mr, Sidney Gampoll, Mr, Richard Fry, 
and Sir Norman Kipping, chairman of tho Federation of British 
Industries. 

(b) Mr. Maoleod had seen the representatives of the T.TJ.G. (Sir 
Vincent Towson, Sir Tom Williamson and Mr. T. Yates) and those of 
the British Employers’ Confederation (Sir Cohn Anderson and 
Mr. Pollock). 

(c) Lord Mills had seen Lord Citrine, Sir Henry Jones, and Sir 
James Bowman, tho respective chairmen of the Central Elootrioity 
Authority, tho Gas Council, and tho National Coal Board. 

Tho report then dealt with those persons seen by the Ministers, 
divided into four groups. 

Press Representatives. The Tribunal found (i) that although the 
Chancellor disoussod the restrictive financial measures with the Press 
representatives in confidence “he did not discuss with, disoloso to, 
or give them, either directly or indirectly, any information whatso- 
ever about the proposed increase In the Bank Rato” ; (ii) “ that no 
unauthorized disclosure was made by any of these persons of tho 
information as to tho restrictive financial measures ” ; (ill) that " no 
use was made of tho information for the purpose of private gain.” 

Tho report discussed in greater detail tbo oases of three of the 
newspapers whoso representatives had soon tho Chancellor, as 
follows : 

(а) On Sept. 18 Mr. F. Whitmore (City Editor of the Daily 
Telegraph), had independently come to tho conclusion that a state- 
ment of new Government measures was likely, and that these might 
comprise a higher Bank Rato. II© had alluded to the latter possibility 
in au article appearing on Sept. 19. The report oontinuod : 
4 * Subsequently to the increase in the Bank Rate, this statement was 
widely regarded as an indication of prior knowledge by the Daily 
Telegraph , and for this Mr. Whitmore has only himself to blame, 
because on the following day he elevated his casual reference to the 
possibility of a higher Bank Rate into an exclusive forecast. In 
fact this article was no more than an attempt by him to canvass 
tho possible stops which the Chanoellor might take before he loft for 
Washington. Mr. Whitmore had no prior knowledge of any increase 
in the Bank Rate, and he had no communication direct or indirect 
with Mr. McLaohlan [who also saw the Chancellor] prior to tho 
publication of either of these articles.” 

(б) The later editions of the Financial Times for Sept. 19 had 
carried an artiolo by tho editor, Mr. Newton, concerning tho possi- 
bility of new restrictive financial measures. From tho ovidonco 
presented, however, the Tribunal found that “ although Mr. Newton 
knew of tho interview between the Chancellor and the Earl of 
Drogheda, the article did not result from this knowledge/' Moreover, 
Mr. Newton had understood, as tho result of a conversation between 
his newspaper's political correspondent and a Treasury official, that 
thero was no official objection to tho publication of tho artiolo In 
question. 

(c) Following his interview with the Chancellor on Sept. 18, Mr. 
Bareau of the News Chronicle left for Southport to attend the Liberal 
Party Conference. On tho following morning, on learning of the 
Bank Rate increase, he Intervened in the conference to give this 
news. The report stated : “ We are satisfied that this was the 
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first intimation that Mr. Baroau or the Conference had of an increase 
in the Bank Bate. It follows that there is no justification for the 
allegation to which attention was called in Mr. Harold Wilson*'' 
memorandum to tho Lord Chancellor [on Oct. ill that certain 
individuals at the Liberal Party Conference at Southport, including 
a prominent journalist, know of tho Bank Rato decision before tho 
announcement,’’ 

Representatives of Conservative Party. At tho conclusion of their 
interview with tho Chancellor on Sept. 18, the representatives of 
tho Conservative Central Office — Mr. Poole, Mr. Fraser, and Mr 
Deal* — had asked whether they might have a document sotting out 
the measures which tho Chancellor had doscribod. The Chancellor 
had accordingly instructed his Principal Private Secretary (Mr. 
Maude) to give them a copy of tho statement to bo made on tho 
following day, but to remove the final paragraph on the second page 
relating to the Bank Rato increase. Mr. Maude had “ carefully 
out off ” tho paragraph in question and “ thou handed the document 
to Mr. Poole, who had passed it on to Mr. Dear.” Thoieport wont on : 
‘‘We are . . . satisfied that tho shortening of this second pjigo did 
not cause either Mr. Poole or Mr. Boar to suspect that the Chancellor 
intended to announce any further measures beyond those sot out in 
tho document.” 

Representatives of Industry. Tho Tribunal found “that none of 
those interviewed received either directly or indirectly any informa- 
tion as to the proposed increase in tho Bank Rato, and that they 
treated any prior information as to tho restrictive financial measures 
as confidential and did not use it for tho purpose of private gain.” 

Other Persons. “ Wo think it right to say,” tho Tribunal declared, 
“ that there is no suggestion and no shred of evidence that Professor 
Sayers, Professor Robbins, Mr. Rob arts, and Sir Oliver Franks [all of 
whom the Chancellor had consulted in connection with tho proposed 
restrictive measures] disclosed any information they had obtained . . .** 
[Professors Sayors and Robbins are eminent economists ; Mr. 
Robarts and Sir Oliver Franks are respectively ob airman and vioo- 
chatrman of tho Committee of London Clearing Bankers.] 

The City. 

This part of tho report comprised tho following sections ; 

General. Reviewing tho situation in tho gilt-odgod market in tho 
week beginning Sept. 16, the report noted a number of reasons why 
a weakening of the market ori the afternoon of Sept. 18 was extremely 
likely. Tlieso wore : (i) that tho Chancellor was generally expected 
to announce now restrictive measures on tho eve of his visit to 
Washington ; (ii) that there had been severe external pressure on 
tho pound for some time ; (iii) that tho gold and dollar reserves lmcl 
been very seriously reduced by tho end of August, this trend having 
become even more marked in September ; (iv) that an upward 
revaluation of the [German] Deutschomark was expected in some 
quarters ; and (v) that since there had boon a bull market at the 
beginning of the week, a reaction was to bo expected in tho ordinary 
course of events. 

Tho report wont on : " During Sept, 18 some £1 0,600,000 nominal 
of gilt-edged securities wore sold and £14,000,000 bought. We have 
received figures as to the volume of sales and purchases on other 
comparable occasions, and there is nothing unusual In the figures 
for tho 18th. If anything, they were somewhat lower than average. 
The volume of sales ou tho morning of the 19th was small.” Tho 
report therefore concluded that ** there was no evidence that tho 
fall in prices was due to any general leakage of information about 
tho impending rise in the Bank Rato ” and that “ indeed, in the light 
of all the circumstances, wo are surprised that soiling was not 
heavier.” 

Lord Kindersley. The Tribunal reviewed Lord Kindersloy’s 
position under four heads, as follows : 

(a) The roport noted that it was tho policy of Lazard Bros, (of 
which Lord Kindersley is chairman) to maintain a liquidity ratio of 
between 40 and 50 per cent, and when tho figure came near to 40 per 
cent to take steps to increase the call money. When the figure had 
fallen to 40.72 per cont on Sept. 13, tho Managing Directors had 
decided in principle to soli some gilt-edged securities. Accordingly, 
some £1,500,000 nominal had boon sold on Sept. 17 and 18. On the 
other hand, of a further £500,000 which it had boon intended to seU, 
only £50,000 had in fact boon disposed of, since tho best price offered 
was 961 (as against 96#, the price which the director in charge of 
the operation considered proper). 

The Tribunal was satisfied, however, that although he had 
participated in the decision in principle on Sept. 13, Lord Kindersley 
had not been consulted os to tho amount and nature of tbe securities 
to be sold. In this connexion the report said that it had boon 
established that at a time of financial crisis “ the Managing Directors 
try to avoid embarrassing Lord Kindersley by discussing with him 
matters upon which h© might have special knowledge in his capacity 
as a director of the Bank of England/’ and that similarly “ Lord 
Kindersley, when ho has any such special knowledge, avoids dis- 
cussing financial questions with his business associates.” 

The report then noted that on Sept. 23 and 24 Lazards had 
purchased £750,000 nominal of gilt-edged securities at the lower 
prices then ruling. It went on : “ It has been said that as a result 
of the repurchase . . . Hazards made a profit of over £30,000. It is 
true that the difference between the sale and repurchase prices 
produces a figure of this order. W© cannot, however, draw any 
statefcer Inference from this fact. Had Lazards any prior knowledge, 
thty would no dffiibt hay© sold more gilt-edged securities and thus 


have roduood the overall loss which they undoubtedly suffered on 
their gilt-edged portfolio. Not only did they not do this, but they 
rofiiHod to accept a price for £450,000 of the Exchequer 3 per cent 
Bonds [securities which they had intended to sell on Sept. 17-1 8 J 
which was only three-eighths of a point below the price which they 
had set. When tho Bank Rate increase was announced, the price of 
theso bonds fell more than three points. ThlH consideration alone 
seems to us to establish conclusively that the Managing Directors 
concerned had no prior knowledge of the impending rise in the 
Bank Rate.” 

4t Wo are satisfied ” (tho roport concluded) that ” the slops [taken 
by hazards] arose out of the necessary requirements of the firm’s 
business ” and that ” tho realization of gilt-odgod securities was tho 
only course open to them having regard to the serious fail in the 
liquidity ratio,” 

(6) On Bopt. 18 Mr. Cooper, Investment Secretary of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance (of which Lord Klndorslo.v is Governor), hud 
become concerned about tho Corporation’s liquidity the result of 
a large number of Impending liabilities. When he had attempted to 
discuss the matter with Lord Kindersley, be had been ** Interrupted 
... in a way which surprised him and seemed to him discourteous.” 
Mr. Cooper had subsequently formed the view that fiord Kindersley 
” bad deliberately avoided discussing financial matters” at that 
time, and tbe Tribunal concluded that this was in fact the case. 

At a meeting later on Bopt. 18, tho Committee of Treasury (which 
controls tbe Corporation’s finances) had approved a proposal by 
Mr. Cooper for tho sale of securities to tho value of fully ,£600,000, 
Tho report wont on : ” Lord Kindersley^ although presiding, did 
not express a view as to the desirability or otherwise of the course 
suggested . . . lmt merely asked whether everybody was agreed.” 
Tho Tribunal was satisfied (i) ” that It wan necessary for the Roy/d 
Exchange Assurance to sell securities ” ; (il) ” that to sell gilt- 
odgod securities was a reasonable and proper course to take in all 
the circumstances ” ; and (ill) ** that those sales did not result from 
Lord Kindersley ’s knowledge.” 

(c) At a meeting on Bopt, 16 of the Executive Committee of the 
British Match Corporation (of which Lord Kitidorsloy is chairman) 
it had been agreed to sell about £375,000 nominal of gilt-odgod 
securities in order to meet an impending requirement of some 
£457,000, Tho report continued ; ” Although Lord KlndorHloy was 
present wo are satisfied that this decision was neither the result of 
any dismission of the economic or financial situation of tho country 
nor of any recommendation by him.” 

(d) At a mooting with tho Governor of tho Bank of England (Mr. 
Oobbold) on Bopt. 16, laird Kindersley had agreed to support a 
recommendation which tho Governor proposed to make for an 
immediate Increase In Bank Rato by *3 per cent. Later that day, 
however, be had again seen the Governor in order to put forward the 
view that tho timing of the proposed increase in relation to a big 
now issue by Vickers Ltd., then In preparation, “might cause consi- 
derable Ill-feeling in tho City and might produce ’Indigestion’ in the 
underwriting market.” Tho Governor bad told Lord KlndcrHloy 
that It would be impossible to postpone the Bank Rate increase and 
probably too late to postpone the new Vickers issue. After some 
inquiries, Lord Kindersley had found that It was in fact too late to 
postpone that Issue. The report commented : ** Lord Kimlcrsley’s 
motives were genuinely disinterested ; ho was concerned only with 
possible adverse reactions in the OJty, and was not in any way 
affected by the fact that in the ordinary way this issue would bo 
sub -underwritten to some extent by both hazards and the Royal 
Exchange Assurance.” 

Tbe Tribunal’s general conclusion as regards Lord Kindorsley was 
that “he conducted himself with complete honesty and propriety 
during a period when he might at any moment have been placed In 
an embarrassing position,” 

Mr, W. J. Keswick. The roport stated that Mathoson and Co. Ltd, 
(of which Mr. W. ,1. Keswick is a director) were the London corres- 
pondents of Jordino Mathoson and Go, Ltd., Far Eastern merchants 
operating from Hongkong, and that Jar dine Mathoson and Co. were 
Gen oral Managers of a number of companies operating in the Far 
Host. On Sept. 18, Mathoson’s in London had received instructions 
to sell more than £1,000,000 nominal of gilt-edged securities for 
tho account of Jardine Mathoson 8c Oo. and some of its subsidiary 
companies. Reviewing tho circumstances in which theso sales took 
place, the report gave tho following facts s 

In the summer months of 1957, the managing director of Jardine 
Mathoson 8c Co., (Mr. II. Barton) had become increasingly concerned 
about tho unstable position of sterling and had formed the view that 
tho Jardine Mathoson group should seriously consider realizing cither 
tho whole or part of Its gilt-odgod portfolio. In this connexion 
Mr. Barton had given instructions on Aug, 16 for tho disposal, on 
behalf of two of the subi diary oompardes, of sufficient gilt-edged 
securities to produoo £100,000, 

On Bopt. 4 Mr. W. J. Koswlck had received a letter from Mr. 
M'ynora, Deputy Governor of the Rank of England, stating that 
conversations had boon going on concerning possible remedies for 
the worsening financial situation and that, while nothing had boon 
decided, an increase in Bank Rato was a possibility. 

In loiters dated Sept. 3 and Sept. 5, Mr. Barton had written 
respectively to Mr, W. J. Keswick and his brother* Mr. J, II. Keswick 
(also a director of Matheson & Oo*), suggesting that It might be 
wise to seU the Jardine Matheson group's gilt-edged securities, end 
asking for their recommendations. 
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In a letter to Mr. Barton dated Sept. 1C, Mr. W. J. Keswick had 
“ roluciantlv ” recommended the sale of Jardino Matheson’s gilt- 
odgod securities In a complementary telegram drafted on the same 
day, Mr. W. J. Keswick had told Mr. Barton to “ anticipate tighter 
money ” and had therefore advised him to sell the majority of 
Jardino Matlieson’s gilt-edged holdings. As ho expected Mr. J. It. 
Keswick to return from his holiday that day, Mr. W. J. Keswick 
had written a brief note on his draft asking for his brother’s opinion. 
Mr. J. II. Keswick, however, had decided to prolong his holiday, 
and when ho had not reached the office by about noon on Sept. 37, 
Mr. W, J. Keswick had given instructions for the telegram to bo 
despatched. 

Lunching at the Bank of England on Sopt. 16, Mr. W. J. Keswick 
had discussed the financial situation with Mr. Mynors ; while there 
had been no specific mention of Bank Hate, Mr. Mynors had said 
that there might bo a “ a swingoing rise in interest rates.*’ The 
report added, however, that Mr. W. J. Keswick 44 told ns that ho 
deliberately drafted the letter and telegram before he went to the 
Bank, so that he could be in the position of having committed 
himself to a recommendation . . . before hearing, as ho anticipated 
he might do, anything at the Bank as to official policy/’ 

On Sopt. 17, before Mr. W. J. Keswick’s telegram had boon 
received, the Board of Directors of Jardino Matheson and Co. had 
decided to sell the whole of the company’s gilt-odgod securities, 
having a nominal value of £539,384, and one of the subsidiary 
companies had also decided to sell its gilt-edged holdings of a nominal 
value of £40,500. Mr. Keswick’s telegram had boon received and 
considered when another subsidiary company decided, on Sopt. 18, 
to sell its gilt-edged securities with a nominal value of £300,000, 

On Sopt. 18 Mr. Barton had telegraphed selling instructions to 
Mathosons in London irx the light of the decisions taken on Sept. 17-18, 
and the sales had accordingly boon carried out between 3.30 p.m. 
and 4.40 p.m. on that date. 

At 4.30 p.m. on Sept. 18 Mr. TV. J. Keswick had again seen Mr. 
Mynors, who had told him that it had been decided to recommend 
to the Court of Directors on the following day that Bank Halo 
should be raised to 7 per cent. Mr. W. %T. Keswick had at once 
informed Mr. Mynors of the soiling iust ructions received that day, 
but Mr. Mynors had advised him not to attempt to cancel the sales. 

He viewing the situation, the Tribunal said that 44 there can be no 
doubt that a sinister construction could be placed upon Mr. Keswick’s 
actions.” It wont on to add, however, tluit despite the fact that 
Mr. Barton had stated in evidence that he had interpreted the phrase 
44 tighter money” Liu the telegram of Sept. 101 as meaning higher 
interest rates 44 wo do not think that [the letter and telegram of 
ttopt. 1 0 1 cither disclose or hint at a rise in the Bank rate ” and that 
it referred 44 only to tightening of money by oredit restriction.” 

The report’s general conclusion as regards Mr. W. J. Keswick was 
as follows : 44 In a situation of this nature, where conduct and 
documents are capable of an innocent or a sinister explanation, the 
only course is to reach a conclusion upon a dispassionate appraisal 
of the character and truthfulness of the person whose conduct is 
under Inquiry. Wo had the advantage of observing Mr. W. J. Keswick 
under searching cross-examination covering every point in his conduct. 
Having so observed him, we have unhesitatingly reached tlio conclu- 
sion that ho was a witness of truth, and that ho behaved with complete 
honesty and propriety in the difficult and embarrassing situation 
In which ho found himself. Ho was asked by Mr. Barton for advice, 
and it was his duty to Jardino Matheson to give advice. The advice 
ho gave was given reluctantly. We are satisfied that oven if he had 
not been a Director of the Bank of England, he would, in the circum- 
stances prevailing at that time, have given the same advice.” 

Dealings at the Time of Previous Changes In Bank Rate. The 
Tribunal received statements describing any gilt-edged dealings by 
hazards, the Royal Exchange Assurance, the British Match Corpora- 
tion, and Mathoson’s on eight previous occasions whon the Bank 
Kate had been changed. It found that there was no evidence to 
suggest that any of those corporations had any prior knowledge of 
the earlier changes in Bunk Hate. 

Mr. Oliver Poole. Mr. Poolo (the report noted) was a director of 
Luzards and of a number of other companies forming part of the 
so-called Pearson Group. The last mooting which ho had attended 
as a director of hazards prior to Sopt. 19 was in July, 1957, and his 
last visit to hazards before Sept. 19 was on Sopt. 4, whon ho had 
lunched with a Belgian hanker. 

The Tribunal stated in this connexion : ” Wo are satisfied that 
Mr. Poolo had nothing whatever to do with any of the sales made by 
hazards on Sept. 17-18. The only sales of gilt-odgod securities made 
by members of the Pearson Group, other than hazards, between 
Sept. 10 and 19 were sales of £2 780 nominal, which were made in 
order to realise monies required by the Cowdray Trust. Wo are 
satisfied that Mr. Poole was not in any way concerned with those 
sales.” 

The report said that 44 there is not a shred of evidence that Mr. 
Poole made any disclosure either in regard to the Bank Hate or the 
restrictive financial measures to any person connected with the 
companies with which ho is associated, or that ho made use of any 
such information for the purpose of private gain.” 

Other Dealings in Gilt-Edged Securities. Tho report also reviewed 
the more Important of the other gilt-edged dealings on Sept. 18 and 
the morning of Sept. 19. It found that in no case was there any 
evidence to suggest that they had resulted from prior knowledge of 
the Bank Rate increase. 


Isolated Incidents suggesting Prior Knowledge. 

The principal incidents under this category were as follows : 

Miss Susan Chat a way. In Ms memorandum to the Lord Chancellor 
on Oot. 9, Mr. Harold Wilson said that 44 a man holding an important 
public position . . . will state that on Sept. 25 he was told by an 
employee of the Conservative Central Office that they had known 
* about this Bank Hate business * before the announcement ...” 
The Tribunal found that tho man referred to was Mr. J. L. Pumphrey, 
a Foreign Office official, and tho Conservative Central Office employee 
a Mias Susan Cliataway (Mr. Pumphrey ’s cousin), who had only 
joined the Office’s Press Department on Sept. 10 and was employed 
on elementary secretarial work. 

In their conversation of Sopt. 25 Mr. Pumphrey had joked about 
his cousin’s new job and had suggested that she must have access 
to a great deal of 44 inside information/’ Miss Chataway had replied 
in a similar vein and 44 wont on, jolangly, to say that the office were 
expecting the police any day about * this Bank Rato business/ ” 

Tho report stated : 44 We are quite clear that this claim to prior 
knowledge was made by Miss Chataway in jest, as part of a conversa- 
tion begun by Mr. Pumphrey m jest. How he came to take her 
remarks seriously is difficult to understand.” 

Mr. Jack McIntosh. On Sept. 20 Mr. Loftus, a reporter on tho staff 
of Reynolds News* had overheard a conversation between Mr. McIntosh, 
Principal Information Officer of tho Ministry of Labour, and Mr. L. 
Goodman, a principal in the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. This incident had given rise to tho following passage in 
Mr. Harold Wilson’s memorandum to the Loid Chancellor : 44 It has 
also been reported to mo, admittedly at second-hand, that a person 
who can be vouched for, but who may not be willing to como forward, 
overheard a conversation between a Treasury official and the P.R.O. 
of a Government Department (not tho Treasury! during which the 
latter categorically stated that he was aware of the forthcoming 
increase in the Bank Rate, which called forth a very critical observa- 
tion from the Treasury official, who said he had no right to know 
such a thing.” 

Tho Tribunal found that as a result of this conversation 44 Mr. 
Goodman received tho impression that Mr. McIntosh was tolling 
him that ho had prior knowledge of tho increase in Bank Hate,” 
but that this impression 44 arose out of a misunderstanding/’ The 
report added : 44 Wo think that Mr. McIntosh only intended to 
convey that ho had received prior information of the restrictive 
financial measures and was using the phrase 4 Bank Hate ’ loosely 
and inaccurately to describe these measures. We wore, however, 
surprised that Mr. McIntosh, who realized that Mr. Goodman was 
taken aback by something he had said, did not appreciate that Mr. 
Goodman thought he was claiming prior knowledge of tho increase 
in Bank Hate and immediately correct that impression.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Campbell. At a cocktail party on Sopt. 18, Mrs. 
Campbell had stated that she had heard In the City that afternoon 
that tho Bank Rate was to bo increjwod by 11 per cent on the 
following day. Moreover, shortly after tho Bank Rate increase 
was announced. Mrs. Campbell had claimed prior knowledge of the 
inorcMiso in a telephone conversation with a Mr. Fitzgibbon. 

Tho Tribunal found that Mrs. Campbell (who was described as a 
44 most unsatisfactory witness ”) had not been in tho City that 
afternoon ; that she had not boon told by anyone that a rise in 
Bank Rate was to take place ; but that 44 she made what she Intended 
to bo a sensational remark In order to draw attention to herself.” 

Other Possible Sources of Disclosure* 

Tho report stated that there was no ovldonce whatsoever to 
suggest that tho Ministers of the Crown, directors and officials of 
the Bank of England, and Treasury officials who necessarily had 
prior knowledge of the Bank Rato increase and restrictive financial 
measures, had failed to treat this information as confidential or had 
made any use of it for private gain. 

Final Conclusions. 

In summing up its findings, tho Tribunal said : 44 Wo have 
unhesitatingly reached the unanimous conclusion that there is no 
justification for allegations that information about tho raising of the 
Bank Rate was improperly disclosed to any person.” 

The report oontinuod : 44 It will bo observed that our inquiries 
into tho dealings of companies with which Lord Kindersloy and 
Mr. W. J. Keswick were connected have focussed attention on 
circumstances in which a Director of the Bank of England, who 
has other business interests, may find himself in a difficult and 
embarrassing position. This is particularly so in the ease of a Director 
of tho Bank who, like Mr. W. J. Keswick, is tho one person to whom 
his business colleagues look for ad vie©, and whore ho cannot escape 
his duty to give such advice. This raises a general and very impor- 
tant question of policy with which wo arc clearly not concerned. 
Had it been our duty to express an opinion on this matter, wo should, 
before doing so, have required exhaustive ovidence as to tho advan- 
tages and disadvantages of continuing a state of affairs which has 
so long existed. Tho criterion, of course, must bo the national 
interest.” 

In conclusion, the Tribunal said that it wished to endorse the 
following observations made by the Governor of the Bank of England 
in tho course of his evidence : 44 1 have been profoundly disturbed 
by the effect which the rumours about those matters have had 
around the world. They have, I think, caused prejudice to the 
financial reputation of Ijondon, and so to the national credit. Where 
there are justifiable suspicions they must, of course, be thoroughly 
investigated, and without regard to any of tho personalities involved. 
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I am quite certain that no member of the Court of Directors of the 
Bank of England, nor any member of the stall of the Bank of England, 
would suggest otherwise. But if you should conclude . . . that these 
rumours are baseless, I earnestly hope that the final result oi this 
Tribunal may ho not only to maintain, but actually to enhance, the 
reputation of London for financial integrity. If those conclusions 
should bo reached, I trust that everybody who has it in his power 
to remedy the damage which has been done by those rumours will 
mako every offort to do so, not least those persons who may have 
wittingly or unwittingly contributed to the circulation of those 
rumours." 

Statement by Labour “ Shadow Cabinet.” 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Labour Party (the 
“ Shadow Cabinet ”) issued the following statement on 
Jan. 21, 1958 : 

" The evidence submitted to the Tribunal and its report abundantly 
justify the holding of the Investigation, which confirmed the existence 
of a flood of disquieting factors, as well as substantial soles of 
Government bonds in circumstances calling for explanation. 

“ Some of the conclusions of the report and a number of unresolved 
questions will have to bo examined in the forthcoming parliamentary 
debate tsee below]. We note in particular that the tribunal specifically 
declines to pass judgment on, and refers to Parliament, the two 
issues which emergod during the hearing : 

(а) The propriety of the Chancellor of the Exchequer giving to 
selected journalists, and oven to the vice-chairman of the Conservative 
Party Organization, secret information on investment cuts and 
credit restrictions the day before the incroasc in the Bank Bate ; 

(б) The invidious position of part-time directors of the Bank of 
England who, being aware of the Bank Rato decision in advanoo, 
were expected to advise films with which they were associated on 
tho prospects for the gilt-odgod market," 

Parliamentary Debate on Tribunal’s Report. 

The report of the Bank Rate Tribunal was debated by the 
House of Commons on Pel). 8, on a Government motion : 
“That this House welcomes the findings of the tribunal 
appointed ... to inquire into allegations of improper dis- 
closure of information relating to the raising of Bank Rate, 
and accepts its report.” 

Mr. Harold Wilson, for the Opposition, moved an amend- 
ment to make the motion read : 

u That this House, whilst not dissenting from tho findings of tho 
Report of tho Tribunal . . . regrets tho prior disclosure on Sept. 18, 
1957, by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer of secret information 
about the Government's financial policies to certain solootod 
journalists and to officials of the Conservative Central Office, and 
also calls upon H.M. Government to take steps to obviate the present 
conflict between public duties and private responsibilities of part- 
time directors of tho Bank of England." 

The two-day debate was marked by acrimonious exchanges 
and stormy scenes in the House, during which the Deputy 
Speaker (Sir Charles MacAndrew) twice threatened to suspend 
the sittings. 

Mr, Butler (Home Secretary and Lord Privy Seal) opened the 
debate by moving tho Government's motion. He continued : 
" Tho Tribunal's findings justify tho confidence rightly placed in 
those who, for one good reason or another, received advance informa- 
tion about announcements of financial policy last September. They 
justify the trust the Government must place in the Press. They 
justify the Integrity of members of the Government and party 
officials, and the honour of those against whom individual insinua- 
tions have been made. They justify Mr. Thornoyoroft. They com- 
pletely vindicate the stand against rumour and calumny taken by 
the Prime Minister. 

" In the circumstances, when issues of private honour and pxihlio 
import are involved, we are astonished that the most the Opposition 
can do is not to dissent from this vital document . . . Too many 
people have had details of their private lives laid hare, not only 
politicians, hut bankers, brokers, jobbers, journalists, Government 
officials, and a variety of others. A heavy burden lies on those who 
pursue or have pursued a campaign, regardless of tho moans employed, 
as bitterly as the Opposition have in this case. There will be further 
opportunities of describing how certain members of tho Opposition 
have gone to almost any length in innuendo and malice. Tho 
Tribunal . . . have given us findings which on all points have boon 
definite and unanimous. There can he no doubt about that." 

After emphasizing that tho representatives of the Press, officials 
and employees of the Conservative Party, representatives of industry, 
part-time Directors of the Bank of England, and Mr. Oliver Poole 
had all been completely absolved of the allegations and insinuations 
brought against them, Mr. Butler said that the Prime Minister had 
been finally moved to appoint a judicial tribunal " publicly to clear 
Mr. Poole, who has been a viotim of base insinuations in this House." 
He added : " The Tribunal's repeated pronouncements that there 
is ‘ no shred of evidence,' * no validity in the suggestion,' are a 
solace to those involved ; a sure example of the integrity of our 
public affairs ; and a vindication of the Prime Minister’s judgment 
of the whole proceedings." 

Continuing, Mr. Butler said that the House had to consider two 
questions : 


(1) Whether there should be prior disclosure of intended Govern- 
ment measures ; 

(2) Tho position of part-time Directors of the Bank of England, 

As regards tho first question, ho submitted Unit it was entirely 

within tho authority of tho Chancellor or other Ministers to disclose 
information in tho interests of ids policy to anybody lie oould trust. 
This oould bo done deliberately and with discretion. ** Tho findings 
of tho Tribunal have clearly exonerated all those to whom tho then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave advance information of the 
restrictive financial measures other than the Bank Rate." 

He would he surprised (Mr. Butler continued) 1C any member 
seriously advanced tho argument that under no olroumstanoes 
oould it bo rigid to give advanoo information about a Government's 
announcement or actions to tho Press on a confidential basis. This 
had boon for years a clearly established practice, followed by 
Ministers of all political parties, Mr, Butler emphasized this point 
by quoting tho actions of former Labour Ministers ; c.g, in February 
19*18, when a Treasury Minister and officials had seen newspaper 
editors and Journalists in advanoo of tho important White Paper on 
personal incomes, costs and prices; In 1919, before tho publication 
of tho Economic .Survey ; and wain in 1951, Thus ** It can hardly 
bo said that there was anything unusual or reprehensible in the 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer seeing representatives of the Press last 
yoptombor just before the announcement of the Government's 
measures on Sept. 19." 

Turning to tho question of interviews with party officials, Mr* 
Butler said that tho discretion of a Minister was really exactly the 
same In respect of officials oi! his party organization as it was to 
other persons whom he felt it desirable to consult. It had been 
publicly stated that the Labour Government not only Informed 
but consulted their party organization in advance of announcing 
economic and financial decisions of the highest Importance, 

Mr. Harold Wilson, In his evidence before the Tribunal, had made 
a gratuitous suggestion that Mr, Poole was noting improperly In 
handing tho document he had been given by Mr, Thornoyoroft to 
Mr. Dear, on tho ground ttiat this was contrary to the Official Heerets 
Act. The report was quite authoritative on this point, and he 
(Mr. Butler) was " surprised that Mr, Wilson felt it right to dredge up 
every nomination that he could think of when Ids original evidence 
was proving so feckless," 

In the ease of Mr. Thornoyoroft, there wa» no question of his 
having eon suited tho Conservative Party or its executive. He had 
handed to Mr. Poole, and to a member of the Conservative Party 
Research Organization, a document about restrietlvo financial 
measures other than Bank Rate which were to be announced the 
next day. This was to enable tho party to prepare Its part in public 
presentation of policy, " Those who have served in any Govern- 
ment," Mr. Butler declared, u will realize that the right relationship 
between Whitehall and tho party organization is Important, The 
Government In power obviously depends upon the party and Its 
organization. It Is, and should be, strengthened by contacts with 
its own party, whether through the organization or any research 
department it may have. We are in agreement that the utmost 
care must be exercised by a Government in giving Information to 
party organizations. But, on tho closest examination, my colleagues 
and I have found that this practice has been carefully watched under 
our administration, Tho frank and open explanation of Mr, Thorney- 
croft illustrated oxootly what information he handed to Mr. Poole," 
The Tribunal had confirmed that there was no prior disclosure about 
measures to moot tho economic crisis. 

As regards the position of part-time Directors of the Bank of 
England, Mr. Butler said that this was " part of the problem of 
dual loyalty which exists in the whole of our public life • the dilemma 
is not confined to part-time Directors of the Bank all M.P.s have 
some experience of it." The present constitution of the Bank derived 
from tho Bank of England Act, 194 (I, which was drafted and passed 
by the Labour Government of tho day, lit was laid down in the 
Act that. In addition to a Governor and Deputy Governor, the Bank 
should have a Court of 16 Directors, of whom four should give 
exclusive service to the Bank. On the second reading of the BUI, tho 
Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer (then Dr, Dalton I had said 
that tho Court should bo composed so as to " reflect industrial as 
won as financial experience," 

Mr. Butler wont on: "The Labour Government knew and 
endorsed tho way tho Bank operates. From 1946 onwards they did 
nothing to alter its practice. They must have found it satisfactory. 
The Bank of England must be a commercial centre in the widest 
sense or it is nothing. That is why wo have always attached impor- 
tance, as tho Labour Government did, to a proper mixture (of part- 
time and full-time Directors!. The Government are not prepared 
to tako any snap decision about whether any change in this practice 
is or is not desirable. We agree with the Tribunal that this needs 
careful thought and examination." 

After pointing out that this matter was within the terms of 
reference of the Committee under Lord Radoliff© which was inquiring 
into the working of the monetary and credit system [see 16519 Ah 
Mr. Butler announced that tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer bad 
asked Lord Radcllilo to include this question in their report and 
make recommendations, and that Lord Radeliffe had confirmed 
that this would bo done. “ In this way," Mr. Butler added, " it 1® 
possiblo to give tho matter the exhaustive study which the Tribunal 
thought necessary. Tho Constitution of the Bank can be examined 
without damage to tho international financial interest® of the 
country." 
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Mr. Butler thou turned to what he called 44 the part of Parliament 
and of Members in this affair/' Ho recalled hi this connexion that 
Sir Leslie Hummer had first mentioned Mr. Poole’s name on Nov. 12, 
hut two days later had stated that he made no imputations against 
Mr. Poolo’a honour. “ Sir Leslie made a curious remark later on,” 
Mr. Butler added. 44 Ho said Mr. Poole was not tho first man to have 
his reputation tarnished or an attempt mado to tarnish it in tho 
House of Commons. It was loft to Mr. Wilson to enlarge tliis 
imputation, lie asked tho Chancellor 4 whether he did or did not see 
the Vice-Chairman of tho Conservative Party, who has vast City 
interests, tho day before Bank Rate went up/ ” 

Mr. Butler concluded : 44 Thoso insinuations wore made under 
cover of privilege. The Prime Minister decided they could ho publicly 
cleared only through a judicial tribunal. This loft unsolved, one 
serious problem. When a highly defamatory statement is made in 
this Bouse regarding any individual outside, without any reasonable 
or probable cause, tho machinery of a Tribunal is tho only existing 
path to justice. This realization surely imposes on us infinitely 
higher standards of responsibility for our privileged utterances than 
has guided tho Opposition. Meanwhile let us ho thankful that . . , tho 
Tribunal . . . has broken tho political weapon of the smear/’ 

Mr. Harold Wilson, after moving tho Opposition amendment, said 
that the setting-up of the Tribunal had beon 44 thoroughly justified.” 
Ho continued : 44 The Opposition accept unhesitatingly the findings 
of tho report in relation to the individuals whose names have beon 
previously mentioned. At no time have any of my friends or myself 
named any of those part-time directors of the Bank of England. 
The effeot of the Tribunal is to reassure tho public, and it is clear 
from the evidence and tho statements made to tho Tribunal that 
there was need for such reassurance. Tho pity is that the reassurance 
did not como earlier.” 

Mr. Wilson recalled that ho and Mr. Gaitskell had suggested that 
the preliminary inquiry should ho conducted not by tho Lord 
Chancellor but by an independent High Court judge nominated by 
tho Lord Chancellor. They had undertaken at tho time to accept tho 
result of such a preliminary investigation ; that was tho answer to 
everything that Mr. Butler had said. 44 Wo have not at any time 
said that thoro was a leak,” Mr. Wilson declared, 44 only that there 
was a case for an inquiry. From tho first letter wo stressed the 
importance of reassuring the public.” 

When information had reached them about tho Pumphroy- 
Chataway conversation (Mr. Wilson continued) it was tho Opposi- 
tion's duty to forward it to tho Government. It suggested that 
something was known in the Conservative Central Office. Tho 
Opposition were not in a position to cheek tho story at first hand, 
nor could they havo questioned Miss Chat aw ay ; that was why they 
had taken it both to tho Brimo Minister and the Lord ChanooUor. 
44 Our main difficulty in our discussions with thoso Ministers was to 
protoot all concerned, especially tho Conservative Office employee, 
from possible victimization.” [This part of Mr. Wilson's speech 
caused such prolonged laughter from tho Government benches that 
tho Deputy Speaker called on the House to 44 try to restrain itself.”] 

Mr. Wilson emphasized that ho had never intended to reflect in 
any way on tho integrity of Mr. Poole ; that tho Opposition 
44 unreservedly accepted ” the Tribunal’s findings about Lord 
Kdndorsloy, Mr. Keswick, and Mr. Poole ; and that ho had never 
heard any suggestion about Mr. Keswick or Lord Kindorsloy boforo 
tho Tribunal was set up. No-one could say, howover, that there had 
been no case for an inquiry. Thoro woro 11,000 public companies in 
the country, and only four of them had sold in advance of tho Bank 
Hate announcement. Amidst uproar from tho Government honchos, 
Mr. Wilson said that each of these four companies waa closely 
associated with Directors of tho Bank of England, commenting that 
4 4 tho statistical odds against this happening are very high.” 

On tho question of prior disclosure of information, Mr. Wilson 
said that no-ono would wish to f otter tho right of Ministers to consult 
industrial interests on matters of vital concern, such as investment 
programmes in public and private industry. The question raised 
here, howover, was that of the Chancellor’s [i.o. Mr, Thomoycroft’s) 
wisdom in seeing selected representatives of newspapers, Mr. Poole, 
and other officials of the Conservative Central Office. He assured 
the House that ho had nover thought there had been any “ leak ” 
through tho journalists. 

In conclusion, Mr, Wilson suggested that the position of part-timo 
Directors of tho Bank of England needed examination, and welcomed 
Mr, Butler’s announcement that this would bo done by tho Badcliffo 
Committee. Tho objectives should he to remove tho conflict of 
duties facing sucb Directors, and to assert the primacy of the 
Treasury and tho Chancellor in all matters affecting the country’s 
financial and economic well-being. Contact botweon the Bank and 
the Treasury should bo much more intimate, with a much greater 
exchange of staffs. He agroed that tho problem of part-timo Direotors 
was not a simple one, and believed that tho answer might lie In an 
executive hoard consisting of the Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the Bank and full-time Directors, reinforced by Treasury nominees. 
Ho agreed also that it was necessary for tho Governor to get advice, 
hut thought this could ho done more satisfactorily by an Advisory 
Council or Court rather than by part-timo Directors. 

Mr. Thomeycroft: (0.) said that he did not rise to defend his honour 
in this matter, because ho did not think it was in question. Looking 
back on tho whole episode, thoro were three words which stood 
“ Bank Bate leak.” This accusation, blazoned across the Press 
of Britain and tho world, had beon utterly refuted by the Tribunal. 


Speaking of the interviews ho had had, Mr, Thomeycroft said that, 
with the approval of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet, he first 
saw the clearing bankers. Such an operation as intended would have 
boen impossible without seeing them, 4 4 Secondly, we saw the 
journalists. They have been seen before and I have not the slightest 
doubt that they will be seen again.” In addition he had seen, or 
arranged to see, the T.U.C., certain industrial organizations, 
Mr. Poole, and two Conservative Central Office officials. Mr. Thorney- 
croft added : 44 This was a vast, complicated, and difficult operation, 
undertaken at a moment when this country was under great pressure. 
Every shred of evidence has been examined, every allegation and 
rumour, and there is not one possible shred of evidence against 
anybody.” 

Violent scones occurred when Mr. Aneurlx* Bevan (Lab.) accused 
Mr. Thomeycroft of 44 deliberately misleading the House ” by saying 
that ho had seen the T.U.C. After tho Deputy Speaker had 
threatened to suspend tho sittings unless order was restored, 
Mr. Thomeycroft explained that the T.U.C. had boon seen not 
by himself but by the Minister of Labour, Mr. Macleod. 

Sir Lionel Heald (C.), a former Attorney -General, said that it was 
Mr. Wilson’s duty 44 as a gentleman and a right honourable gentle- 
man ” to make a 44 frank and honest apology for the serious damage 
he has done, whethor wittingly or unwittingly, to at least one man 
who has been abominably treated — Mr. Poole ” After saying that 
he had consulted two leading authorities on slander concerning 
Mr. Wilson’s remarks about Mr. Poole, made in tho House on 
Nov. 12, 1957, Sir Lionel said that those statements would have 
rondorod Mr. Wilson liable to an action for slander but for the legal 
immunity ho enjoyed as a Member of Parliament. Sir Lionel added : 
44 It is also my opinion, and this I have confirmed independently 
from tho best advice I can got, that but for Ms ability to shelter 
bohind parliamentary privilege Mr, Wilson would be facing the 
prospect of a very heavy award for damages which might well he 
noaror £10,000 than £5,000.” 

Mr. Gordon- Walker (Lab.) emphasized that thoro was no difference 
in the House with regard to the Tribunal’s findings, which had boen 
44 unhesitatingly acoeptcd ” on both sides. Tho main difference, he 
assorted, was in tho attempt to Impute malice to Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Butler had "sot tho tone” for this in his opening speech, but 
Sir Lionel Heald had 44 taken on the main burden ” by alleging that 
Mr. Wilson had abused his position as a Member of tho House and by 
making 44 unworthy and ineffective ” innuendoes of malice on Mr. 
Wilson’s part. After doolaring that Mr. Wilson had nothing to 
apologize for, Mr. Gordon-Walker maintained that the Inquiry was 
fully justified and that there had boon a case for investigation, 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory (Chancellor of tho Exchequer) expressed 
gratification that 44 a most searching inquiry has vindicated the 
unrlvallod reputation which tho City of London and wo as a people 
enjoy— and, I trust, will always enjoy in tho world — for financial 
rectitude and fair dealing.” Turning to tho constitution of the 
Bank of England, and the position of part-time Directors in parti- 
cular, ho said that no sensible person would argue that any existing 
institution must always bo right or should not bo re-examined from 
time to time. Tho inquiry by Lord Badcliffo’ s Committee was boing 
made 44 without easting any aspersion on thoso who work the existing 
systems and who havo come through a searching test triumphantly 
with absolute vindication.” 

Tho Chancellor continued : 44 It seems to mo a merit of tho present 
system that the Bank should not bo a mere executive agont of the 
Government but be able to give them independent information and 
advice. There can be little doubt of tho tremendous value to the 
Bank of having available tho experience and knowledge of part-time 
Directors, persons who are actively engaged in finance and industry. 
It would not moot tho same purpose to have tho advice of people who 
had been employed actively hut have retired. Their advice might 
ho out of dato. 

44 1 have soon references in the Press that the composition of the 
Court of the Bank is almost the preserve of hankers. That is not 
true. Of a total of 16 directors, three hare their main interests in 
merchant hanks, one in a clearing bank, one in a joint-stock bank 
with its main bnsiness overseas. There are seven part-timo direotors 
who have their main interest and experience in industry and com- 
merce, including one director with special experience of organized 
labour in industry. 

44 Tho issue is not so much the value of part-time direotors as 
whether the present arrangements put too great a strain on possible 
conflicting loyalties , . . These matters fall squarely within the terms 
of reference of the Badcliffe Committee. On tho issue of conflict 
of loyalties, any doubts anyone may have had a few months ago 
should he lessened rather than increased by tho Tribunal’s evidence 
that, under the test of exceptionally difficult circumstances, all the 
Individual directors concerned wore completely exonerated from any 
fault of character or conduct.” 

In conclusion, the Chancellor said that tho suggestions and 
insinuations which led to the setting-up of tho Tribunal had lnvolvod 
much personal hardship and considerable expense to many individuals 
whose conduct had been found to bo completely blameless. In every 
case these suggestions and insinuations had boon found to be without 
any substance. He added : 44 1 am bound to say that I simply 
cannot understand Mr. Wilson’s attitude in not expressing any 
regrets at all for the pain his actions caused to so many innocent 
people.” 
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Sir Leslie Plummer (Lab,) repeated that he had never made any 
imputations against the personal honour of Mr. Poole or Mr. Tliornoy- 
croft, but had made an imputation against the political wisdom of 
Air. Thorneyeroft. 

Mr.OaitskeU (Leader of the Opposition), who described Mr. Wilson’s 
speech as 44 massive and brilliant/' said that Mr. Wilson had been 
vigorously attacked because ho was alleged to have instituted the 
whole inquiry by some undesirable means. He was entitled to 
defend himself, and had done so with great effect. Ho (Mr. Wilson) 
had also been attacked on the ground that he was unfair and had 
allegedly slandered M r. Poole. 44 I personally accept the view/' 
said Mr, Gaitskoll, 44 that Mr. Wilson's statements in this House 
and before the Tribunal make it abundantly clear that he did no 
such thing." 

In putting down their amendment (Mr. Gaitskoll continued) the 
Opposition wanted to make it plain that they wore not prepared, 
for a very good reason, to go os far as to uso the world 44 welcome " 
in accepting the Tribunal's report. The reason was that in the con- 
clusions of the Tribunal there wore remarks about the position of the 
Chancellor and of the part-time Directors of the Hank of England 
which, they could not wholly accept. 

44 I am glad," said Mr. Gaitskoll, 44 that the gentlemen who were 
suspected, or about whom thoro appeared some allegations regarding 
thoir conduct, wore fully exculpated. X am glad, for the sake of our 
country, that the reputation of the City of London has come out 
clean. Only a report of a Tribunal of this kind could have produced 
that complete exculpation ..." 

.After referring to the 44 difficult position " of part-time Directors 
of the Bank of England, caused by the clash between thoir public 
duties and private responsibilities, Mr. Gaitskoll stressed— with 
regard to the conduct of Mr. Thorneyeroft— that there was no ques- 
tion of honour involved, but a question of wisdom and propriety, 
44 Was it wise of him to have soon selected journalists, most of them 
the day before Bank Rate was raised ? Was it proper of him to 
have seen officials of the Conservative Contra! Office ? Our views on 
this are well known. We think he was unwiso to see those journalists 
the day before such a startling change was about to take place ... It 
has always been the convention that changes in Bank Rate arc in 
the same order as Budgot secrets, and that it is necessary to bo 
extremely careful. It is also a well-known convention that before 
the Budgot the Chancellor becomes Inaccessible, And quite right 
too ; ho goes into purdah. It would have been wiser on this occasion 
if the Chancellor had done the same thing ..." 

Mr. Maudlixig (Paymaster-General) wound up the debate with a 
speech punctuated by acrimonious exchanges between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition, loading to frequent appeals by the Speaker 
for order. At the end of his speech Mr. Handling accused Mr. Wilson 
of 44 the technique of smear " and said that iho division would bo 
like a vote of censure— 44 not a vote of censure on tlxe Government, 
which was exonerated by the Tribunal, but a veto on Members 
opposite and particularly Mr. Wilson." 

The Opposition amendment was defeated by 820 votes to 
256 — a Government majority of 04. The Government’s 
motion was then adopted by 822 votes to 258, a majority of 60. 
(Cmnd. 850 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

A. PERSIA. — Oil Agreement with Pan-American 
Petroleum Corporation. 

The Persian Prime Minister, Dr. Kghbal, presented to the 
Majlis on April 29 a draft agreement which had been concluded 
between the National Iranian Oil Company and the Pan- 
American Petroleum Corporation (a subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana), and which covered the exploitation 
of offshore oil deposits in the Persian Gulf over an area of some 
6,200 square miles of the Persian continental shelf. The 
agreement, which provided still more advantageous terms to 
Persia than that concluded with the Italian company AG IP 
Mincraria in 1957, contained the following provisions inter alia : 

(a) Pan-American would spend $82,000,000 on exploitation 
activities within tho first 12 years, with no contribution from Persia. 
If no oil was found within that period, Pan-American would pay 
tho N.I.O.C. half of any unspent proportion of tho $82,000,000. 
i (6) Pan-American and tho N.I.O.C. would form a joint company 
registered in Persia, shares being hold equally by both, parties. 

(c) Thirty days after ratification of the agroonxont by the Persian 
Parliament, Pan -American would pay a 44 cash bonus " of $25,000,000 
to the National Iranian Oil Company. 

(d) The first well would have to bo drilled within 18 months. 

<e) If oil wore found, Persia would oontribut© 50 per cent to the 
exploration and development expenses. 

(/) Any net profits (including the State tax) would be divided in tho 
proportions of 76 per cent for tho Persian Government and 25 per 
cent for Pan-American. 

(p) Pan-American would have to train Persian personnel to replace 
Americans as soon as possible. 

(A) Oil and gas needed for Persian home consumption would be 
sold at cost price. 

The Shah gave his assent to the agreement on June 1. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15837 A.) 


B. UNITED STATES. — Further Reductions In 
Federal Reserve Bank Rates and Reserve Requirements 
of Member-Banks. - Anti-Recession Measures. 

In fresh anti-recession moves the Federal Reserve Board 
announced m March and April Uvo further reductions in both 
the discount raLes of Federal Reserve Banks and in reserve 
requirements of member hanks. 

Discount Rate, A reduction in the discount rates of the Federal 
Reserve Banks of New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago from 2J per 
cent to 2i per coni was approved by tlio Federal Reserve Hoard on 
March 6. the discount rates of the other nine Federal Reserve Hanks 
(Ht. Louis, Minneapolis, Boston, Cleveland, Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas 
City, Richmond, and Han Francisco) being subsequently reduced to 
tho same level ; the Han Franolsoo reduction was from 3 per cent to 
21 per cent, as that Reserve Hank was the only one which had 
not previously reduced its rate from 3 per cent to 21 per cent* 

A further reduction in the discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Ht Louis, and Minneapolis 
from 21 per cent to 11 per cent was approved on April 17, and for 
the Federal Reserve Hanks of Boston and Atlanta on April 21. The 
11 per cent rate was the lowest since August 1955, when the rate 
was raiscMi from 1 1 per cent to 2 per oont. 

Reserve Requirements. The Federal Reserve Hoard announced 
on March 18 that reserve requirements of member-banks would be 
reduced by another | per cent- -viz. from 19 1 per cent to 19 per cent 
of not demand deposits for central reserve eity banks (New York 
and Chicago) ; from 17 } per cent to 1 7 per cent for reserve eity banks 
in other largo cities ; and from HI per eent to 1 1 per cent for country 
banks. This measure released about $490,000,000 from previously 
required resei'ves, and it was estimated that it would mean nearly 
$3,000,000,000 more in available credit. 

The second reduction in reserve requirements was announced on 
April 17 together with the above-mentioned further cut In the 
discount rate. It was from 19 to 181 per cent immediately and to 
18 per eent as from April 24 for central reserve city banks, and from 
17 to 10 i per eent for reserve eity hanks ; no change was made for 
country hanks. The effect of the measure wan a further release of 
$450,000,000 of reserves, thus permitting the banks to add to their 
total deposits by making fresh loans and investments up to 
$2,700,000,000. 

A Federal Reserve Board spokesman explained on April 17 
that the reduction in reserve requirements was partly for 
technical reasons, inasmuch as it was designed to offset a 
withdrawal of gold from the U.S.A. of nearly $600,000,000 In 
the previous two months - much of it having gone to Britain, 

Under the U.S. monetary system each dollar of gold leaving 
the country reduces tlxe reserves of private banks by a corres- 
ponding amount ; without the reduction In reserve require- 
ments approved by the Federal Reserve Board, money 
would have tended to become tighter,— (New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. 16034 A 5 Recession, 16x99 A.) 

C. ARGENTINA. — Frondm Cabinet. 

A new Argentine Cabinet was formed by President Frondizi 
after his inauguration on May X, portfolios being allocated 
as follows : 

Dr. Alfredo Vitolo . . Interior, 

Dr. Carlos Alberto Florit . . Foreign Affairs and 

Religion, 

Dr. Emilio X)onato del Carril . . Finance. 

Dr. Luis MacKay . . . . Education and Justice. 

Dr. Hector Noblia Social Assistance and 

Publics Health. 

General Hector Solaruis Pacheco War. 

Rear-Admiral Adolfo Estevez , . Navy. 

Commodore Roberto Huerta . . Air, 

Dr. Vitolo will also take over the Ministry of Transport and 
Communications ad interim ; Dr, Donato del Carril will take 
over the Ministries of Agriculture and Livestock and of Trade 
and Industry ad interim , in addition to the Finance portfolio ; 
and I)r. Noblia will be interim head of the Ministry of Labour. 
It was reported that Dr. Frondizi Intended to appoint a trade 
union leader as Minister of Labour, 

Dr. Vitolo, for many years a prominent Radical, joined the 
Uni6n Cwica Radical Intransigent e under Dr. Frondizi when 
the party split in 1954 ; he was one of the chief Opposition 
spokesmen in Parliament against the Pcronista Constitution 
of 1949. Dr. Florit (who is 29) belongs to the Catholic 
nationalists, who support Dr. Frondizi’s party. Dr, Donato 
del Carril is an expert on economic and financial questions, 
(New York Times - Neue Zilreher Zeitung) (Prev* rep. 

16x56 € | x6o6x C.) 

D. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Bank Rate reduced. 

The Central Bank in Dublin announced on May 29 that its 
discount rate would be reduced from 5 J per cent to 5 per cent, 
with immediate effect.— (3Wsh Times, Dublin) <16x00 D.) 
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A. CYPRUS, — Political Developments, - Eoka 
“ Ultimatum ” to Sir Hugh Foot. - Renewal of Eoka 
Terrorism. - Murders of British Soldiers. - Campaign 
against Left-wing Cypriots. - Killing of Trade Union 
Leaders. - Anti-Greek and Anti-British Riots by Turkish 
Cypriots. - Turkish Campaign for Partition. - British 
Negotiations with Greece and Turkey. 

Developments in the Cyprus situation since the appointment 
of Sir Hugh Foot as Governor of the island [see 15815 B] are 
summarized below under cross-headmgs. 

Sir Hugh Foot’s Arrival in Cyprus. - Meetings with ,, 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot Leaders. 

Sir Hugh Foot arrived m Nicosia from London on Dee. 3, 
1057, and was sworn in on the same day as Governor of Cyprus / 
in succession to Field-Marshal Sir John Harding. In a state- 
ment after the ceremony, and at a subsequent press conference, 
Sir Hugh appealed for a “ new start ” in Cyprus and expressed 
his conviction that an 44 overwhelming majority ” of the 
Cypriot people would “ wish to accept the offer of friendship, 
understanding, and co-operation which I make.” lie empha- 
sized that he would be 4fc at all times accessible to those of the 
Cypriot people who want to see me,” and announced his 
intention of making an immediate tour of the island 44 to 
see things for myself.” 

On the day of Sir Hugh Foot’s arrival, leaflots signed “ Dighenis ” 
(the pseudonym of Colonel Grivas, the Eoka loader) were circulated 
in Nicosia saying that Eoka would offer a 44 handshake ” to the new 
Governor if lie allowed Archbishop Makarios to return to Cyprus 
and negotiate with him (Sir Hugh) on the island’s future. The 
leaflets described Cyprus as “ a live volcano ” and said that Sir 
Hugh Foot’s attitudo would “ decide whether it will erupt again or 
remain silent.” 

In accordance with lus promise, Sir Hugh Fool visited all 
parts of the island between Dec. 4 and Dec. 30, had a number 
of meetings with representatives of the Greek Cypriot and 
Turkish Cypriot communities, and also announced certain 
measures designed to bring about a relaxation of tension. 

After a comprehensive tour of the island on Deo. 4-8, Sir Hugh 
spoke in a broadcast of the “warm, cheerful, and friendly” welcome 
he had received from all sections of the population. Ho added that 
there was ** an overwhelming desire, among Greeks and Turks alike, 
to see the end of the present situation and . . , progress towards a 
Just settlement.” On Dec. 1*2 ho was cheered by large crowds when 
ho walked virtually unescorted through the Old City of Nicosia — an 
area whore many terrorist attacks had taken place during the past 
three years, and whore communal disorders had occurred shortly 
after his arrival in the Island. 

Between Doc. 9 and Deo, 17 Sir Hugh Foot had two meetings with 
Dr, Kutohuk and other leaders of the Turkish Cypriot community, 
including the Grand Mufti ; paid a personal call on Dr. Dcrvis, the 
Greek Cypriot mayor of Nicosia ; had a meeting with Grook news- 
paper editors ; and mot the Grook mayors of Nicosia, Famagusta, 
Larnaka, Limassol, Paphos, and Kyremia. Particular significance 
was attached to Sir Hugh’s mooting with the mayors oC the principal 
towns and his personal call on Dr. Dcrvis, since his inauguration as 
Governor had been boycotted by the Grook Cypriot mayors. 

In a broadcast on Deo. ‘21, Sir Hugh Foot announced ( a ) that 
100 political detainees would be immediately released (including all 
the 11 women in detention) ; (6) that 12 other persons detained in a 
monastery near Nicosia would also be released ; (c) that restrictions 
on the movements of about 600 persons would be relaxed ; and 
(d) that the Larnaka Lyceum [closed in November 1956 after serious 
indiscipline among the students! would shortly bo reopened. On 
Christmas Day ho paid a visit to the Pyla detention camp, where 
he mot a committee representing the detainees. 

Sir Hugh Foot visited London during the first fortnight of 
January to report to the UK. Colonial (Secretary, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd ; he also had consultations with Mr. Macmillan, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, and the Chiefs of Slaff. On returning to 
Nicosia (Jan. 10) Sir Hugh saW that there had been “full 
agreement” in lus discussions with the Government. 

Commutation of Death Sentences on Terrorists. 

During the last few months of his governorship, Sir John 
Harding had commuted the death sentences on five convicted 
Eoka terrorists— in tour eases to life imprisonment and m one 
case to 15 years’ imprisonment- The commutations brought 
the total number of reprieves granted by Sir John to twelve. 

(1) Nicos Sofocleous, a mechanic, was sentenced to death on 
July 6, 1957, after a retrial, for the murder of a Limassol lawyer in 
the previous November [see page 15653, first column!. Sir John 
Harding commuted tlio sentence to life imprisonment on Aug. 15, 
1957. 

Christos Lambron, who was re-tried with Sofocleous (see same 
reference), was acquitted on the charge of discharging a firearm at a 
British soldier in Limassol. 


(2) The journalist Nicos Sampson, who had been sentenced to 
death on June 2, 1957 [see page 15652, second column], had his 
sentence commuted to life imprisonment on Sept. 10. He and 
Sofocleous wore subsequently flown to Britain to servo them sentences 
in a British prison. 

(3) Michael Kimghos and Demetralus Christo u were sentenced to 
death on Aug. 30, 1957, under the emergency regulations, for illegal 
possession of arms. On Oct. 15 Sir John Harding commuted, the 
sentence on Ivinighos to life imprisonment, and that on Christou 
to 15 years’ imprisonment. 

(4) Michalakis Hossides, previously sentenced to death for the 
murder of Private Shilton, of the Royal Leicestershire Regiment 
[see page 15652, second column], had his sentence commuted to life 
imprisonment on Oct. 15, 1937. An appeal by Hossides against the 
death sentence had previously been dismissed by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

Terrorist Activities and Communal Disturbances, 

S ep t emb er-D ece mb er 1957. - Eoka fi< Assassination List.” 

Aft6r , several , months of quiescence, during which Eoka 
continual to observe the truce announced on March 14, 1957, 
terrorist activity broke out again in the autumn of 1957 and 
continued intermittently to the end of the year. In nearly all 
cases the attacks were directed against Greek Cypriots who 
were apparently regarded as 44 traitors ” by the Eoka organiza- 
tion. In addition, serious communal riots broke out in Nicosia 
in mid-December, shortly after Sir Hugh Fool’s arrival, and 
the security forces were also called out to disperse enosis 
demonstrations timed to coincide with the U.N. General 
Assembly’s debate on Cyprus [see page 16048], 

The first victim of violence since the truce of March 14 was a 
Greek Cypriot villager who was dragged from a sick -bod and beaten 
up by a band of masked men on Sept. 27 ,* he subsequently died in 
hospital from his injuries. On Oot. 14 the mukhlar (headman) of the 
village of Dludi — 12 miles from Nicosia— -was shot dead by an 
assailant who broke into his office and escaped by car ; it later 
became known that the victim (Loizos Piorou) was on the Eoka 
44 assassination list ” which had come into the possession of the 
authorities on Oct. 9 [see below]. Further incidents occurred on 
Oct. 30, Nov. G, Nov, 7, and Doe, 20, in which individual Greek 
Cypriots wore murdered by unidentified assailants in the suburbs 
of Nicosia and in villages near Paphos ; on Nov, 9, when a Turkish 
Cypriot policeman was shot dead on tho Morphou-Nicosia road ; 
and on Nov. 27, whon a British Serviceman— the first British subject 
to be attacked since tho truce— was shot at and wounded in Limassol, 
losing an eye as a result of the attack. 

Damage estimated at £10,000 was caused by an explosion at tho 
headquarters of tho Cyprus Broadcasting Service on Oct. 17, while 
electrical transformers were damaged by two explosions on the same 
day at tho K.A.F. base in Nicosia. On Nov. 20 a Canberra bomber 
was completely destroyed, and throo other Canberrm and a Venom 
fighter damaged beyond repair, in a fire which broke out at thoR.A.P. 
banc at Akrotiri, in tho south-west of the island. There were no 
casualties in those incidents. 

Two leading terrorists surrendered to the security forces in 
October — Michael Achiotis, a former 44 area leader ” in the 
Solea valley, and Yanavas Papadopoulos, who had been 
44 wanted ” since 1955 and had been mentioned in the captured 
Grivas diaries [see page 15476], 

Achiotis, who had escaped from a detention camp in January 1956, 
gave himself up on Oct. 9, 1957, declaring that ho was disillusioned 
with the terrorist campaign. Ho led the security forces to a cave in 
the Troodos foothills whore a number of documents wore discovered, 
together with tho bodies of two terrorists (a subsequent inquost 
returned a verdict of murder by u a person or persons unknown ”). 
The documents contained a list of 200 persons — aU of them Greek 
Cypriots, and including a number of women— who had been marked 
down by Eoka for assassination; some of those named were them- 
selves prominently connected with Eoka, and others were connected 
with Cypriot left-wing organizations. Other documents showed that 
Eoka proposed to resume full-scale terrorist activities if tho U.N. 
debate on Cyprus ended “ unsatisfactorily.” In giving those details, 
tho authorities announced that they were taking measures to protect 
tho intended victims from the throat of assassination. Papadopoulos 
gave himself up on Oot. 11, explaining that he had read of Achiotis’s 
surrender and wished to follow his example. 

The murders of Greek Cypriots in October and November, 
referred to above, were widely regarded as an intimidatory 
warning by Colonel Grivas against the possibility of further 
defections from the Eoka ranks, such as that of Achiotis and 
Papadopoulos. 

Widespread disturbances occurred on Dec. 9, 1957, during 
an island-wide general strike, and on Dee. 10, when serious 
communal noting broke out m Nicosia. 

Over 100 people were injured (including *20 members of tho security 
forces) and 150 arrests made in the general strike, which coincided 
with tho opening of tho U.N. debate on Cyprus. On tho following 
day several hundred Turkish demonstrators marched into the Greek 
quarter of Nicosia after rumours that a Turkish policeman had been 
injured in riots at the Pan-Cyprian Gymnasium ; the demonstrators 
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caused considerable damage to Greek property before being driven 
back by tbo security forces, who sealed off the two quarters. About 
80 people were injured in the disturbances (including 41 members of 
the security forces) and G8 arrests made, a curfew being imposed in 
Nicosia for the first time in nine months. Another general strike 
was called on lice. 1G as a mark of dissatisfaction with the General 
Assembly’s rejection of the Greek resolution on Cyprus, but passed 
off without any serious incidents. 

Turkish Cypriot Demands for Partition. - Criticism of 
Sir Hugh Foot. - Turkish Riots in Nicosia. 

In view of the Turkish Cypriots’ insistence that the Cyprus 
questions could only be solved by partition ( taksim ), m contrast 
to the Greek Cypriots’ demand for cnosis, tension between 
the two communities increased still further from the 
beginning of 1958 onwards. The formation of a Turkish 
“ resistance organization ” in Cyprus, known as T.M.T. and 
replacing the former “ Volkan ” organization, had been 
announced m leallets distributed throughout the island m 
November 1957. 

The leader of the Turkish Cypriots (Dr. Kutchuk), accom- 
panied by the. Turkish Consul-General in Nicosia, visited 
Ankara in January to consult with the. Turkish Government 
on developments m Cyprus since Sir Hugh Foot's arrival. In 
various statements issued m Turkey, Dr. Kutchuk declared 
(a) that there was no longer 44 any possibility of co-existence ” 
between tbe two communities in Cyprus m view of the alleged 
Greek Cypriot campaign against Turkish lives and property, 
and (b) that the British Government’s 44 soft and indulgent ” 
attitude towards Greek Cypriot terrorism was one of the 
principal causes for the continuation of terrorist activities. 
On Jan. 21 Turkish Cypriots demonstrated in Nicosia and 
Famagusta against what they regarded as the “ pro-Greek ” 
policy of Sir Hugh Foot, the demonstrations being dispersed 
without serious incident. 

The first large-scale anti-British demonstrations by the 
Turkish Cypriots broke out m Nicosia on Jan. 27, ' when 
British troops fought pitched battles with thousands of rioters 
demonstrating for taksim. The disorders occurred while Sir 
Hugh Foot was m Ankara, together with Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
for discussions with the Turkish Government during the 
meeting of the Baghdad Fact Council [see 18028 A|. 

The Nicosia riots of Jan. 27 were among tho most violent over 
known in Cyprus. Thousands of Turkish youths hurled stones and 
bottles at British troops, overturned and set fir© to military vehicles 
and police cars, and ©rooted barricades in the Turkish quarter of tho 
Old City ; Turkish flags were prominently displayed and many of 
tho demonstrators carried placards bearing such slogans as “ Out 
with Governor Foot ** and “ Long Live liardlng.” British troops 
repeatedly broke up demonstrations with baton charges and tear-gas 
shells, of which over 100 were fired, and a ourfew was imposed in 
tho Turkish quartor after nine hours of violent rioting markod by 
many bitter hand-to-hand struggles botwoen Turkish Cypriots and. 
tho security forces. Despite the curfew order, further riots broke 
out on Jan. 28 and renewed attacks were mad© on British forces. 
Order was eventually restored on Jan, 29 after strong appeals by 
leaders of the Turkish community, the ourfow being lifted and British 
troops withdrawn from the Turkish quartor. 

Four Turkish Cypriots wore killed in the Nicosia riots— -three men 
shot by the security forces when a oar refused to halt at a road-block, 
and a woman who died of injuries after boing accidentally knocked 
down by a military vehicle. A Turkish Cypriot was also killed in 
Famagusta when troops opened flro after being repeatedly stoned 
by Turkish mobs. About 120 people were injured in tho disturbances 
of Jan, 27-28, including 40 members of tho British forces. 

Dr. Kutchuk was welcomed by large crowds of Turkish 
Cypnots when he returned to Nicosia from Ankara on Feb, 8. 
After appealing for order and discipline among the Turkish 
Cypriot community, he emphasized that the Turkish Govern- 
ment was solidly behind the demand for partition, declared 
that enosis was 44 buried once and for all,” and said that taksim 
was “ 1,000 per cent certain.” He added : 44 If our own 
force in Cyprus proves inadequate, our fatherland is ready to 
come to our aid.” 

The Turkish Cypriot community in Britain (about 8,000) staged a 
two-hour parade in London on Feb. 23, ending with speeches in 
Trafalgar Square demanding the partition of Cyprus. The demon- 
strators carried placards bearing the slogans “ Foot Go Home ” 
and. " Partition Foot by Foot.” 

Sir Hugh Foot’s Warning against Renewal of Eoka 
Violence, - Warning to Terrorists. 

In a broadcast on Feb. 2, Sir Hugh Foot said that for the 

C t few weeks 44 information has been coming in that Eoka 
made detailed plans for a renewal of violence and ... is 
ready to put those plans into effect at any time . . . After all 
the dreadful events of the past, we are faced with a new threat 
of disorder and violence,” 


Sir Hugh continued ; “ You all know that for weeks past 
discussion has been going forward to see If a way could ho found to 
load us out of our difficulties and to find now hope for the future. 
I should like to say to you, in the greatest earnestness, that if further 
violence occurs them can ho no possible hope of progress of any kind. 
Tho possibility of finding the road for which we have searched 
would ho entirely lost. 

** Against tho background of what has taken place, l am convinced 
that anyone who resorts to violence at this time will destroy both 
himsolf and his cause. Never was there a time when it was more 
directly in the interest of everyone in the island to keep the peace 
and thus make the way open for progress by discussion and argument 
rather than by riot and terror. 

“ I feci . . . that if we do return to tho miserable state of fear 
which Cyprus has had to endure in the past, all possibilities of a 
reasonable settlement would bo destroyed. I also feel it my duty to 
tell you that if there is a renewal of violence it will immediately be 
essential to take ovary possible measure to deal with it ami finish It. 
There can bo no question of * business m usual/ Nothing wlli matter 
as much us tho need to take every possible step to bring violence to 
a speedy end. We must not hesitate to take those steps, even If it 
means the dislocation of everyday life, and even if in consequence 
innocent people have to suiter hardship. It will bo In the interests 
of everyone to restore tho situation with all speed so that normal 
life can bo resumed. 

1 4 For too long endeavours have boon made to force conclusions 
by violence in OypniH. They have led to no good whatever indeed, 
they have merely made it more difficult to see any final and accep- 
table conclusion. If we sink hack Into the state of affairs with which 
you are all too familiar, we shall perpetuate the state of emergency 
of which we are all sielc and tired." 

In a further broadcast on March 9, Sir Hugh Foot said (hat 
Koka’s throat to launch a 44 passive resistance ” campaign 
[see below | 44 is intended lo be against l tie Government but is 
in fact against l be people,” He gave an assurance Hint the 
Government would lake all necessary measures lo protect 
the public if Folia's threats were pul, into action. 

Tho ban on parades and processions was relaxed by Hlr Hugh Foot 
to enable tho Groek Cypriots to celebrate Greek Independence Day 
(March 25) Cor the first time Cor three years, Home 400, OOP Greek 
Cypriots throughout the island took part In the parados hold on that 
(late, about 40,000 in Nicosia alone, Tim day passed off without a 
single incident and without any communal disturbances, and was 
described by Sir Hugh as " a triumph for good sense, good humour, 
and good will." 

The Governor’s decision to lift the ban was taken In agreement 
with the Chief Constable of Cyprus, Mr, J. ill. H. Browne, who had 
succeeded Lieut. -Colonel G. O. White in that poet in January, 
Mr. Brown, tho Chief Constable of Nottinghamshire, was seconded to 
Cyprus for two years, his predecessor reluming to his former duties 
as Chief Constable of Warwickshire after serving for a similar period. 

Renewal of Eoka Terrorism. - Murders of British Troops. 

- Sabotage and u Passive Resistance ” Campaigns, 

During the first few days of February leaflets were distri- 
buted by Peku (the political branch of Koka) accusing Sir 
Hugh, Foot and the British Government of having 44 double- 
crossed ” the Greek Cypriots, complaining of 44 collusion ” 
between Britain and Turkey, and declaring that 44 the si niggle 
must now continue,” On Feb. 28 an Eoka 44 policy directive ” 
was issued, signed by 44 Dighenis,” calling on the population to 
prepare for a 44 passive resistance ” campaign against Britain, 
including a boycott of British goods. The leaflet said that 
44 certain categories” of merchants would he called upon to 
cease or restrict dealings with British firms ; it also ordered 
Cypriots not to take part in British football pools, 44 which 
give the English £50, ()()() a week unnecessarily.” Further 
Eoka leaflets were widely distributed on March 2 calling on 
all Greek Cypriots to begin the passive resistance campaign 
against Britain 44 as from to-day.” 

Prior to this development, all 07 Greek mukhtam (village headmen) 
in the Famagusta district had resigned In a body in protest against the 
emergency and the continued ban on Archbishop Makarius, Himilar 
action was taken towards tho end of February by some 500 mukhlan 
of villages in tho Paphos area, and In March by many mukhtam in 
the Nicosia and Limassol areas. Tho resignations were regarded as 
part of the “ passive resistance ’’ campaign, although many of tho 
mukhlars wore believed to have resided for fear of Eoka reprisals 
if they failed to do so. 

The 44 passive resistance” campaign was accompanied by 
a campaign of 44 selected sabotage ” against such targets as 
pumping installations serving military camps, Government 
workshops and storehouses, Naafi stores, etc. Bomb explosions 
at such establishments were of almost daily occurrence during 
March and April, causing damage running into tens of thousands 
of pounds. In none of these incidents, however, were there 
any casualties. Most of the sabotage took place in the Nicosia 
and Famagusta areas, although much damage was caused to 
installations at Kyrenia, Yialoussa, and other localities. 
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A one-day stnke was called by Eoka on April 10 in protest 
against the continued detention of about 500 Greek Cypriots 
suspected of taking part in or abetting terrorism, and the 
banishment of 20 convicted terrorists who were serving 
their prison sentences in Britain. Clandestine leaflets were 
distributed alleging 44 inhuman ” methods against detainees, 
and all shops and workshops were ordered to close down for 
the day throughout the island. During the one-day strike — 
which was observed by most of the Greek Cypriot population — 
detainees in a camp ten miles from Nicosia set fire to about 20 
huts, while prisoners in the Nicosia gaol staged demonstrations 
and m some cases succeeded in climbing on to the roof of the 
building, where they acted as cheer-leaders for other demon- 
strators outside the walls. 

On the following day (April 11) leaflets were distributed in 
Nicosia, signed by “ Dighenis ” and addressed to Sir Hugh 
Foot personally, warning the Governor that Eoka would resume 
its attacks on British nationals unless the 44 maltreatment and 
torture ” of detainees ceased immediately ; the Eoka leader 
said that Sir Hugh bore 44 the entire responsibility for the 
medieval methods employed by interrogators.” [These allega- 
tions, like similar Eoka charges made on past occasions, were 
strongly repudiated by the Cyprus Government as completely 
baseless.] On April 14 a member of the British security forces, 
Mr. William Dear (61), was shot by two terrorists outside a 
Famagusta cmema m broad daylight, the assailants escaping. 
Mr. Dear (a member of the Special Branch) was severely 
wounded and died two days later ; he was the first British 
victim of Eoka terrorism for more than a year. Leaflets were 
subsequently distributed in which Eoka admitted responsibility 
for the murder of Mr. Dear, who was alleged to have 44 tortured ” 
political detainees. 

On April 26 Colonel Grivas issued an 44 ultimatum ” to 
Sir Hugh Foot saying that attacks would be renewed against 
British Servicemen unless 44 repressive measures against 
political detainees ” were lifted within 48 hours. As a precau- 
tionary measure, the Greek Cypriot quarters of Nicosia, 
Famagusta, and other towns were put out of bounds to British 
troops for the period of the 44 ultimatum.” On May 4, however, 
two British soldiers (both of the Royal Military Police) were 
shot dead in the Varosha area of Famagusta by terrorists who 
succeeded m escaping ; as in the case of Mr. Dear, Eoka 
subsequently admitted responsibility for the murders, which 
were described as 44 reprisals.” As a result of the Varosha 
killings, Sir Hugh Foot reimposed the death penalty (under 
the emergency regulations) for attacks on persons with bombs 
or firearms, or for carrying or possessing bombs or firearms 
with the intention of causing loss of life. 

Two Crook Cypriots wore also murdered by Eoka torrorists’"'cluring 
April— one in Ledra Street, Nicosia (tho notorious “ murder mile **) 
and the other in a Paphos hospital. In tho latter case a gunman 
broke into the hospital and killed a patient who had boon attacked 
a fortnight previously and was recovering from his wounds. 

Eoka Campaign against Left-wing Cypriots. - Murders 
of Trade Unionists. 

A new development in the Eoka terrorist campaign was the 
launching of attacks on left-wing Cypriots and trade unionists, 
and in particular against Communists, of whom a number 
were murdered during the first five months of 1058. 

Tho first intimation of this campaign was given in leaflets, distri- 
buted in September last, in which Eoka gave details of eight separate 
attacks made within the previous few weeks on individual members 
of left-wing organizations. The persons concerned wore variously 
accused of spying on Eoka members, spoaklng insultingly about 
Eoka, interfering with tho distribution of Eoka leaflets, collaborating 
with tho police, and giving away the names of Eoka members. It 
was specifically alleged that members of the banned Communist 
Party wore collaborating with tho British Intelligence Service and 
the Government-controlled radio, in tho latter case by supplying 
material for 14 slanderous propaganda ” against Eoka. 

Other leaflets, signed by Colonel Grivas, said that the attacks 
were not specifically direoted against Communists and the trade 
unions as such but against “ individual traitors,** who would bo 
44 punished ** whether they belonged to the left-wing or the right- 
wing. Left-wing organizations were nevertheless accused of sheltering 
“ traitors *’ instead of denouncing them. 

The hostility between Eoka and the Cypriot left-wing came 
to a head in January 1958 as a result of the murder by Eoka 
terrorists of two leading members of the Pan-Cyprian Federa- 
tion of Labour (the principal trade union organization in the 
island) and the wounding of three others. The attacks were 
made on Jan, 21 at the villages of Koma Yialou, near Fama- 
gusta, and Lyssi, halfway between Nicosia and Famagusta. 
The Pan-Cyprian Federation of Labour called an immediate 
48-hour strike of its 85,000 members in protest against the 


murders ; mass demonstrations were also held in many towns, 
and a telegram was sent to Archbishop Makarios warning him 
of the “ danger of civil war ” if Eoka continued its campaign 
against left-wing trade unionists. 

Another island-wide general strike was called on May 26 in 
protest at the murder of four left-wing trade unionists — three 
Greek Cypriots and a Turkish Cypriot — during the previous 
48 hours. The Greek Cypriots were murdered at Famagusta, 
Lefkomko (south- western Cyprus), and Pera (a village near 
Nicosia), while the Turkish Cypriot was killed in the Turkish 
quarter of Nicosia. Particular indignation was aroused by the 
Lefkomko murder, where the victim was tied to a tree by 
Eoka terrorists and beaten to death before the eyes of lus wife. 
The Turkish T.M.T. organization admitted responsibility for 
the killing of the Turkish victim, who was said to have been 
a Communist. 

Clashes between right-wing and left-wing Cypriots occurred 
during the demonstrations on May 26, several people boing injured 
at Limassol. Tho general secretary of the Pan-Cyprian Federation 
of Labour (Mr. Andreas ZMartides) publicly denounced tho terrorism 
against left-wing trade unionists m a speech at a mass meeting in 
Nicosia. Eoka leaflets subsequently appeared on the streets calling 
on the Cypriot workers to 44 remove ” Mr. Zhiartides and threatening 
him with death if this wore not done. Tho leaflets reiterated the 
charge that tho left-wing was sheltering ''traitors,” and declared 
that Eoka would 44 continue to kill traitors whatever their political 
party or affiliation.** 

Renewed Turkish Riots in Nicosia, Larnaka, Limassol 
and Famagusta. - Drastic Security Measures. 

Widespread communal rioting broke out in Nicosia and 
Larnaka during the night of June 7-8, in which four Greek 
Cypriots were killed by Turkish mobs. Scores of people were 
injured in the riots, and many arrests made by the British 
authorities. 

Tho Nicosia disturbances began at 10.30 p.m. on Juno 7, when 
a small bomb was thrown from a passing oar at tho Turkish Informa- 
tion Office (part of tho Turkish Consulate) in Kyronla Stroot. Largo 
numbers of Turkish youths armed with Sticks, cudgels, iron bars, 
and other weapons immediately appeared on tho streets and attacked 
Crook premises in tho Old City, sotting fire to shops and a cigarette 
factory and smashing windows. Meanwhile crowds of Greek Cypriots 
had also come on tho streets and a battle developed in which firearms, 
knives, and clubs were used indiscriminately on both sides. Bioting 
was particularly severe in tho alloys round, the Famagusta Gate, 
whore a Turkish mob sot a timber yard ablaze and burned down a 
Greek sports club. While tho security forces tried to control tho 
rioting mobs, tho fire brigade was called out to deal simultaneously 
with half-a-dozen Mg fires. Order was only restored after tho soourity 
forces had imposed a curfew and erected a barricade along tho so- 
called 44 Mason-Dixon lino ’’—the division between tho Greek and 
Turkish quarters of tho Old City. Two Greek Cypriots wore killed 
in the riots, many Greeks and Turks injured, and 80 persons arrostod. 

Mob violonoo also broko out in Larnaka after a crowd of Greeks 
had gathered in one of tho main squares armed with clubs. Crowds 
of Turks invaded the Greek quarter of tho town and win eked a 
number of promises, two Greek Cypriots being killed in communal 
fighting. As in Nicosia, a curfow was imposed by the security foroos. 

[The Nicosia Correspondent of The Times commented : 44 Tho 
incident which began the trouble [in Nicosia] is shrouded in mystery 
. . . Whether the bomb was actually thrown by a Greek, as the Turks 
allege, is a matter of raging controversy and the authorities have so 
tar committed themselves to no pronouncement. Certainly what 
immediately followed boro all tho signs of a planned and concerted 
action by gangs of Turkish youths— remmisoent of tho taotios 
adopted in similar circumstances lost January ...**] 

After visiting tho area of the riots on June 8, Sir Hugh Foot had 
a meeting with Turkish communal loaders and urged them to do all 
in thoir power to stop the situation from deteriorating further. Tho 
Mayor of Nicosia (Dr. Dervis) had telephoned Sir Hugh earlier in 
tho day to protest at what he allogod was 44 the inert attitude and 
apathy of the security forces in the face of Turkish murder and arson.** 

Further serious riots broke out on June 10-12 in Nicosia, 
Limassol, and Famagusta, in which four more Greek Cypriots 
were killed and large numbers of Greeks and Turks wounded. 
In Nicosia, bands of Turkish youths engaged in large-scale 
arson, in which many Greek shops were burned down and the 
ancient Greek Church of St. Lucas was gutted ; in Limassol, 
at least 20 people were wounded in stick-and-stone battles 
between Greek and Turkish Cypriots ; and in Famagusta 
some 17 people were injured in similar communal riots. Seven 
Greek Cypriots were killed in a violent communal clash on 
June 12 at the village of Guenycli, a few miles from Nicosia. 
Daytime curfews were imposed in Nicosia, Famagusta, and 
Limassol, where the security forces used batons and tear-gas 
in attempts to bring the riots under control ; about 100 
persons, both Greeks and Turks, were reported to be under 
arrest by the latter date. 
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New and drastic security measures were imposed by Sir 
Hugh Foot on June 9, with immediate effect. They were (1) 
a curfew (0.30 p.m. to 4.30 a.m.) m all the main towns of 
Cyprus, including the suburbs of Nicosia ; (2) a ban on 
processions and assemblies of all kinds ; (3) an all-night ban 
on the use of buses and taxis throughout the island, except 
with police permission ; (4) cancellation of all entertainments 
and sporting events. Further measures taken on June 12 
included a ban on funeral and wedding processions. 

It was announced m London on June 14 that the 16th 
Parachute Brigade Group (three battalions, each consisting 
of about 500 paratroopers) was being down out to Cyprus 
in view of the deteriorating situation, together with a battery 
of artillery and a squadron of engineers. 

Turkish and Greek Reactions to Communal Disturbances 
in Cyprus. 

The Turkish Foreign Ministry issued a statement on June 8 
declaring that the Turkish Government had come to “a full 
and mature decision to bring about the partition of Cyprus ” 
as the only means of ensuring Turkey’s own security. On the 
same day some 200,000 people in Istanbul demonstrated in 
support of the Turkish Cypriots’ demand for taksim ; speeches 
were made attacking both Greece and Britain, and an effigy of 
Archbishop Makarios was burned m public. The speakers 
included Dr, Kutchuk, who said that there was no possibility 
of the Greek and Turkish Cypriots living together, and that 
the question was no longer one for the Turkish Cypriots but 
“ for 26,000,000 Turks.” Tanks, troops and police were called 
out to disperse thousands of demonstrators attempting to 
march on the Greek and British Consulates. Similar anti- 
British and anti-Greek demonstrations took place on June 12 
in Ankara, where over 100,000 people demonstrated for taksim 
at the Ataturk Mausoleum. 

The Turkish Ambassador in London (Mr. Nuri Birgi) was 
summoned to the Foreign Office on June 9 by Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd ; it was understood that the Fo reign Secretary had 
asked Mr. Birgi to urge Ins Government to exercise its influence 
on the Turkish Cypriot community to ensure calm and restraint. 
Similar representations were made in Ankara by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Roger Bowkcr. 

In Athens, a Foreign Ministry spokesman accused Turkey 
of working to a “ premeditated plan ” m order to bring 
pressure on Britain on the eve of an important British policy 
statement on Cyprus ; it was alleged that the “ vandalism ” 
in Nicosia and Larnaka formed part of this 44 plan.” It was 
also announced that Greece had asked for an immediate 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council as a result of the anti- 
Greek riots in Cyprus. 

.Archbishop Makarios (who had just returned from a weok'e visit 
to Egypt) said In Athens on June 9 that the Nicosia and Lamalca 
riots had been organized In a manner which suggested that they were 
“ part of a prepared plan on the pattern of the anti-Greek riots In 
Istanbul three years ago ” [see 14424 AJ. After declaring that the 
Cyprus Government had “ once again proved Incapable of preventing 
or quelling disturbances In time/’ the Archbishop said that the 
Greek Cypriots were “ forced to organize in self -defence against 
Turkish provocation or attacks In the future.” In a statement 
before leaving Cairo, the Archbishop had claimed that the United 
Arab Republic fully supported the Greek Cypriots* demand for 
self-determination. 

The Greek Foreign Minister (M. Averoff) announced on 
June 12 that a protest had been made to London at the 
“ inadequacy ” of the Cyprus administration in protecting 
Greek Cypriots from Turkish mob violence. M. Averoff also 
disclosed that the Greek Government had asked for the 
personal intervention of the U.N. Secretary- General (Dr. 
Hammarskjold) in view of the gravity of the situation. 

Anglo-Turkish and Anglo-Greek Discussions on Cyprus. 

As stated above, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Sir Hugh Foot 
discussed the Cyprus question with Turkish Ministers during 
the Ankara meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council in January 
last. No statement was issued on these talks (held on Jan. 
28-30), in which Turkey was represented by M. Menderes, 
the Prime Minister, and M. Zorlu, the Foreign Minister. 

On Feb. 10-11 Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Sir Hugh Foot visited 
Athens for discussions on the Cyprus question with the Greek 
Prime Minister, M. Karamanlis, and the Foreign Minister, 
M. Averoff ; the British Ambassador in Athens and the Greek 
Ambassador in London (Sir Roger Allen and M. Seferiades) 
also took part in the discussions. 

A brief statement was issued on Feb. 12 saying (1) that Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd had ■' explained H.M. Government's viewpoint, stressed the 
risks inherent in the present situation in Cyprus, outlined various 
ways whereby be thought progress could be made, and emphasized 
tbP importance of ygetr^iat and moderation on ah sides in order that 


efforts to achieve a sett lemon t. should have a chance of success ** ; 
and (2) that M. Averoff had ** explained the principles on which 
Greek policy towards Cyprus is based, and the reasons which made 
it necessary for a solution to take account of those principles.” 

Sir Hugh Foot had a private meeting with Archbishop 
Makarios, who was in Athens at the time and who had been 
kept informed of the Anglo-Greek talks by hi. Averoff. On 
returning to Nicosia, Sir Hugh said that be had had a “ frank 
exchange ” of views with the Archbishop and that the question 
of his (the Archbishop’s) return to Cyprus had not been raised. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd made the following statement to the House 
of Commons on Feb. 18 on his discussions in Ankara and 
Athens : 

** My purpose in these talks was to emphasize the dangers of the 
present situation in Cyprus and to seek an area of common ground 
on which a settlement could be based. T cannot claim yet to have 
succeeded in this, nor indeed did T expect that it would he possible 
to do so at. this time. Put T do believe that the talks have resulted in 
the clarification of the position of each of the three Governments, 
and in that Bouse have contributed to a solution, 

u I have certain ideas as to what might form the area of common 
ground. I propose to discuss these ideas with my colleagues and 
follow thorn up with the two Governments In the most appropriate 
manner.” 

Although no further statements were issued, it was under- 
stood that diplomatic negotiations on the Cyprus problem 
were continuing between London and Athens and Ankara. 
Sir Hugh Foot visited London from May 0-19 for discussions 
with Mr, Macmillan, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and Mr, Lennox- Boyd, 
whilst the British Ambassadors in Ankara and Athens 
(respectively Sir James Bowkcr and Sir Roger Allen) were also 
recalled to take part in the talks. On his return to Nicosia 
(May 20) Sir Hugh said that there was agreement between the 
British Government and himself on the Cyprus question, 
adding that an important statement would be issued within 
three weeks. It was also stated in London that a statement 
on Cyprus would be issued when Parliament reassembled after 
the Whitsun recess.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Hellenic News Agency, Athens - Turkish Embassy 
Press Office, London) (Prcv, rep. Cyprus, 1577S A j 15701 A 5 
15649 1 Sir Hugh Foot, *5815 R.) 

A. ITALY - UNITED KINGDOM. — President 
Gronchi’s State Visit to Britain. 

The President of Italy and Signora Bronchi paid a three-day 
State visit to Britain on May 18-15 at the invitation of Queen 
Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh* It was the first 
visit to Britain by the Head of the Italian State since 1924, 
when King Victor Emanuel III and Queen Elena visited 
London at the time of the British Empire Exhibition. 

The President and Signora Gronehi travelled overland to Calais- 
where they embarked for Dover la the destroyer H.M.H. ( Urmvill e, 
escorted by other British worship** and aircraft. They wore welcomed 
at Dover by the Duke of Gloucester arid at Victoria Station (London) 
by the Queen, Prince Philip, and other members of the Royal family, 
with whom they drove to Buckingham Palace along a route lined 
by the three Services. In the afternoon (May 13) President and 
Signora Gronehi visited Westminster Abbey to place a wreath cm 
the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior ; called on the Queen Mother at 
Clarence House; and received addresses at St, James's Palace 
from the chairman of the London County Council and the Mayor 
and Corporation of Westminster. In the evening the Pros! dent and 
Signora Gronehi wore the guests of the Queen and Prince Philip 
at a State banquet at Buckingham Palace, at which speeches were 
made by her Majesty and the President. 

In the morning of May 14 the President received at Buckingham 
Palace tho High Commissioners of the Commonwealth countries, 
the Ambassador of the Irish Republic, and the chsfs tU mission of 
the Diplomatic Corps. Later President and Signora Gronehi drove 
by carriage from the palace to Guildhall, with a Sovereign's 
eseort of the Household Cavalry, to attend a lunch given In their 
honour by tho Lord Mayor of London (Sir Denis Truscott) and the 
Corporation of the City. In the afternoon President Gronehi 
received Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd at Buckingham 
Palace, while In the evening the President and Signora Gronehi gave 
a dinner for the Quoen and Prince Philip at tho Italian Embassy, 

On May 15 President Gronehi travelled to Cambridge, where he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. and lunched with the Chancellor 
Jfd Vice-Chancellor of the University, respectively Marshal of the 
R.A.F. Lord Tedder and Lord Adrian (Master of Trinity College). 
The President returned in the afternoon to London, where, with 
Signora Gronehi, ho heard Mass at the Italian Church of 8t, Peter 
in Clerkenwell. Later in tho day they attended a reception for the 
Italian colony in London, held at County Hall ; dined with the 
Queen and Prince Philip at Buckingham Palace ; and attended a 
reception given by H.M. Government at Lancaster House. 

President and Signora Gronehi concluded their State visit 
op May 10 ? returning to p.pmp by air the same evening. 

(Timea * PftUjr Tejagraph) 
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A. MOROCCO. — Resignation of Si Bekkai. - New 
Cabinet formed by M. Balafrej. - Publication of “ Royal 
Charter.” - Attacks by “ Liberation Army ” on Spanish 
and French Territory. - Spanish Southern Morocco 
transferred to Moroccan Jurisdiction. - Moroccan Claim 
to French Mauritania. - Internal Developments. 

A political crisis was caused in Morocco by the presentation 
to Kmg Mohammed on April 15 of a resolution criticizing the 
policy of the lstiqlal members of the Government, winch had 
been signed by seven political leaders (including two Ministers) 
and approved by the Prime Minister, Si Bekkai. The nine 
lstiqlal Ministers tendered their resignation m the early 
morning of April 16, as a protest against the Prime Minister’s 
action m approving the resolution without consulting his 
colleagues, and Si Bekkai’s resignation was announced later 
the same day. lie subsequently told the Press that he had 
resigned 44 in order to be free and to defend public liberties 
and democracy better.” 

The resolution accused the lstiqlal of attacking freedom of the 
Press, assembly, and political organization, and demanded legislation 
guaranteeing democratic liberties beforo elections were held. In 
support of its allegations, It referred (a) to the suspension in February 
of newspapers published by the Democratic Independence Party 
(P.DX) for disregarding official instructions not to exploit the 
French raid on Sakhiet-tfidi-Youssef for party purposes, and ( b ) to 
a Bill empowering the Minister of the Interior to forbid the formation 
of new political parties, which was said to be in preparation. The 
resolution was signed by M. Reda Guedira (Minister of Information) 
and M. Rashid Mouline (Minister for the Civil Service), who are 
leaders of the Independent Liberal group ; M. Ouezzani and 
M. Boutaleb, leaders of the P.D. I. ; M. Mokld Naciri, loader of the 
small Moroccan Unity Party ; Dr. Kliatib, the former commander 
of the “ Liberation Army ” ; and M. Ahardano, the founder of the 
banned Poople’s Movement [see 159X4 AJ. 

It was pointed out in the French Press that the signatories had 
little in common except their hostility to the lstiqlal. The Liberal 
Independents and the P.DX are ” modernist ” in outlook and 
supporters of laissez-faire in economic policy ; tho former, however, 
are regarded as pro-American, whereas the latter have adopted an 
increasingly pro -Egyptian policy in recent months. M. Naciri, 
Dr. Khatib, and M. Ahardano, on the other hand, are regarded as 
” traditionalists.” Although the lstiqlal includes both conservative 
and radical elements, its loaders aro predominantly 44 modernists ” ; 
it draws its following mainly from the towns, the intellectuals, and 
the trade union movement, and is also supported by the Communist 
Party, which remains active although nominally banned. 

The formation of a new government was delayed by the 
King’s desire to reconcile the IsLiqluTs demand for a homo- 
geneous government 44 responsible both to the King and the 
people,” and for a representative Assembly, with the minor 
parties’ demand for guarantees for the rights of the Opposition. 
It was therefore announced on May 3 that the King was 
drawing up a “ charter ” which would form the programme 
of the new government, and that a Prime Minister would be 
appointed when this was completed. On May 8 the King 
asked M. Balafrej (general secretary of the lstiqlal, and 
Foreign Minister in the previous Government) to form a 
Cabinet ; later the same day King Mohammed read a broad- 
cast proclamation in which he announced his intention to 
convene an elected Assembly. 

In his proclamation — which, he said, marked the opening 
of a new phase in the life of the nation — the King stated that 
he proposed to establish 44 political institutions allowing our 
loyal people to participate directly in the conduct of public 
affairs,” The proclamation laid down the following principles : 

(a) The national sovereignty was “ incarnated in the King, who 
is its trusty depositary and vigilant guardian.” 

(i>) The King would continue to exorcise the legislative power 
” together with tho bodios which we shall set up for this purpose.” 

(c) The executive power would be exercised by tho Cabinet. 
Ministers would bo individually and collectively responsible to tho 
King, and a decree would be issued defining their powers. 

(d) Freedom of opinion, expression, association, and organization 
would be guaranteed, subject only to “ the respeot due to the 
monarchial regime, the safety of tho State, and the demands of 
the public interest.” 

(e) The communo would become the basis of the modem organ- 
ization of Morocco, superseding the existing tribal organization. 

(/) a committee would bo appointed to draw up an electoral law 
and a law on public liberties. 

(a) Municipal and communal (district) councils would be subse- 
quently elected, 

(h) The members of these bodies would elect from among them- 
selves a National Assembly which would excercise the functions 
assigned to it by tho King, and which would be empowered to 
discuss and vote on the Budget. 

(i) At a later stage a National Assembly would bo directly elected 
by universal suffrage. 


The membership of the new Government was announced 
on May 12 as follows ; 

M. Ahmed Balafrej . . . . Prime Minister and 

Foreign Affairs. 

M. Abderrahim Bouabid . . Vice-Piernier, Economy, 

and Agriculture. 

M. Abdelkrim Benjelloun . . Justice. 

M. Messaoud Chiguer . . . . Interior. 

M. Ahmed Lyazidi . . . . Defence. 

M. Omar Ben Abdeljalil . . . . Education. 

M. M’Hamed Douiri . . . . Public Works. 

M. Bashir Ben Abbds . . . . Labour and Social 

Questions. 

Dr. Abdelmalek Farraj . . . . Health. 

M. Mohammed Aouad . . . Posts and Telegraphs. 

All the members of the Government were drawn from the 
lstiqlal with the exception of Dr. Farraj and M. Aouad, who 
are regarded as lstiqlal sympathizers. 

M. Balafrej (50) was bom in Rabat, educated at tho Sorbomxe 
and in Cairo, and joined the nationalist movement at tho ago of 18. 
He helped to found tho lstiqlal in 1943, being elected Its general 
secretary. In the following year ho presented a manifesto demanding 
independence for Morocco to the then Sultan, tho French Resident- 
General, and the diplomatic representatives of tho Allied countries. 
In consequence ho was arrested and deported to Corsica by the 
French authorities, and after his release in 1946 spout several years 
abroad as the nationalist movement’s representative at the U.N. and 
elsewhere. He became Morocco’s first Foreign Minister in 1956. 

All the lstiqlal Ministers except M. Bouabid wore regarded os 
belonging to the party's conservative wing ; M. Bouabid's position, 
however, was strengthened by his appointment to tho Vico-Premier- 
ship and the Ministry of Agriculture in addition to bis previous post 
as Minister of National Economy, thereby bringing all brandies of 
production under his control. Tho new Ministers wore M. Chiguer, 
who as Director of the Royal Cabinet had been closely associated with 
tho King ; M. Bon Abbbs, previously Governor of Marrakesh ; and 
M. Aouad, previously Ambassador to Spain. Unlilco Si Bekkai's 
two Ministries, tho now Cabinet did not include a representative of 
the Jewish community. 

Recent developments affecting Morocco’s relations with 
France and Spain are described below under cross-headings. 

Franco- Spanish Operations against “ Liberation Army.” 

The 44 National Liberation Army ” — which had adopted 
the name of 44 Liberation Army of the Moroccan Sahara,” 
and operates independently of the Moroccan Government — 
was active during the later months of 1957 over much of 
Spanish Southern Morocco and also in parts of the Spanish 
Sahara (the former colonies of Saguia el-IIamra and Rio de 
Oro). Their infiltrations were helped by the fact that the local 
Spanish forces had been withdrawn to three bases on the coast 
--Villa Bens (Spanish Southern Morocco), El Aiun (Saguia el- 
Hamra) and Villa Cisneros (Rio de Oro). The “liberation 
Army ” was supported during this period by a large section 
of the Rcgueibat — the most important of the nomadic tribes 
of the western Sahara, the members of which wander over the 
three Spanish territories, north-western Mauritania, and the 
Tindouf area of western Algeria. 

Communiques issued in December and January by tho Spanish 
authorities and the “ Liberation Army,” though differing widely in 
their estimates of casualties, confirmed that tho “ Liberation Army ” 
was operating in tho immediate neighbourhood of the Spanish bases 
on tho coast. A largc-scalo action took place on Jan. 12-13 near 
FI Aiun, in which Spanish forces repelled a heavy attack by Moroccan 
irregulars after fierce fighting ; Spanish casualties wore given in 
Madrid as 51 killed and vv minded, while “ Liberation Army” casual- 
ties were estimated at over 240 in killed alone. In Rio do Oro, 
fighting took place near Villa Cisneros on Jan. 3 with casualties on 
both sides, whilst clashes also occurred from time to time in tho Ifni 
enclave during the first few months of tho year. The French authori- 
ties announced on Fob. 10 that several minor engagements had 
taken place during tho previous fortnight between the French forces 
in Mauritania and bands of irregulars raiding across the frontier from 
the Spanish Sahara. 

On Feb. 10 a joint offensive against the irregulars was 
launched by 9,000 Spanish and 5,000 French troops, supported 
by 60 Spanish and 70 French aircraft. Two French columns 
advancing from Fort Trinquet (Mauritania) and Spanish 
columns from Villa Bens and El Aiun converged upon the 
small town of Smara, which had been heavily attacked by 
Spanish aircraft. In Rio de Oro French forces from Fort 
Gouraud and Spanish forces from Villa Cisneros co-operated 
in wiping out the 44 Liberation Army ” bands, while on the 
Mauritanian frontier mopping-up operations were carried out 
by French troops from Tindouf and Fort Trinquet. A Spanish 
communique or March 1 announced that the operations had 
been brought to a successful conclusion and gave the 44 Libera- 
tion Army’s ” casualties as 214 killed, against five Spanish 
soldiers killed and 27 wounded. 
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According to Fronoli aourcos, however, the majority of the 
“ Liberation Army " escaped Into Spanish Southern Morocco* It 
w oh nevertheless stressed In French reports that a number of vehicles 
and considerable stores of food, petrol, uniforms, and inodieat 
equipment had boon captured, tho size of which indicated that the 
** Liberation Army " had intended to use Spanish territory as a base 
for operations against Mauritania. It was also pointed out that tho 
operation hud succeeded in forcing the “ Liberation Army " to 
retreat behind tho oilloial Spanish-Morocoan Frontier. 

As a further result of the Franco-Spanish offensive, large 
sections of the Kcgueibat submitted to the French Government, 
including some wlueli had never previously acknowledged 
French authority. Other sections of tlie Kcgueibat, however, 
withdrew into Morocco ; by the beginning of March about 
12,000 refugees had settled in the Agadir area, about half of 
whom had come from Ifni and the remainder from the Spanish 
Sahara, Spanish Southern Morocco, Mauritania, and the 
Tindouf area. 

Transfer of Spanish Southern Morocco. 

Following secret negotiations at Cintra (Portugal) between 
M. Balafrej and the Spanish Foreign Minister, Seftor Cas Bella, 
an agreement was signed on April 1 providing for the restora- 
tion of Spanish Southern Morocco to Moroccan jurisdiction 
on April 10. This area had previously been administered by 
Spain under the protectorate treaty of 1912, which was 
abrogated in 1950 j the Spanish Government, however, 
whilst recognizing Moroccan sovereignty over the territory, 
had emphasized in December last that it would only agree to 
its retrocession on condition that it was occupied by the Koyal 
Moroccan Army and not by the “liberation Army.” A 
communique issued in Madrid on April 2 said that the recent 
operations against the u Liberation Army ” had ensured that 
the Koyal Moroccan Army would be able to maintain order 
in the territory. 

Spanish Southern Morocco (also known as Tarfaya) is 
nearly 10,000 square miles in area, being bounded by the Hiver 
Draa on the north and by parallel 27 deg. 40 min. in the south. 
It is mostly desert, inhabited by about 0,000 nomad tribesmen ; 
the only considerable settlement is Tarfaya, a village of a 
few hundred inhabitants adjoining the post of Villa Bens. 

The transfer of control was dolayod by tho refusal of tho Spanish 
authorities to allow tho Moroccan troops to use tho main road to 
Tarfaya, which passes through Saguia ol-IJamra ; In consequence 
tho Moroccan forces reached Tarfaya only on April 18. OUenoo was 
causod tn Madrid by King Mohammed's appointment of M. All Boa 
Alda (a merchant who had sat in tho Moroccan Consultative 
Assembly as representative of Ifni) as Governor of tho new province 
of Tarfaya. A Spanish Government spokesman denounced M. Bou 
Alda as a “dishonest person" who had shown himself hostile to 
Spain during the Ifni disorders. 

In a Note presented in Madrid on April 12, the Moroccan 
Government demanded the evacuation of all Spanish forces 
still stationed in Morocco, numbering about 85,000 men. The 
Spanish Ambassador in Rabat informed King Mohammed on 
May 10 that the garrison of Villa Bens would shortly be 
withdrawn and the administrative buildings handed over to 
the Moroccan authorities. 

Moroccan Claims to Mauritania. 

Open support for the concept of a “ Greater Morocco ” 
including Mauritania was expressed for the first time by 
King Mohammed on Feb. 25, and by his Cabinet on March 17. 
Addressing representatives of the Regueibat and other desert 
tribes during a visit to the extreme south of Morocco, the King 
declared on Feb. 25 that “ wc shall continue our efforts for the 
restoration of our Sahara, in accordance with our historic rights 
and the will of its inhabitants.” The Moroccan Government 
subsequently announced on March 17 that it had protested 
to the International Bank against a request for a loan sub- 
mitted by the SociitS des mines de fer de Maunlanic (which 
exploits the iron mines at Fort Gouraud), in view of the 
“ Moroccan ” character of the area. 

King Mohammed laid claim to Mauritania in more explicit 
terms on March 28 when receiving four prominent Mauritanian 
public figures — including two members of the Executive 
Council; — who pledged him their allegiance. They were M. Dey 
Ould Sidi Baba (Minister of Commerce), M. Mohammed Ould 
Bah (Minister of Education), the Emir of Trarza (Mohammed 
Ould Fall Oumer, a member of the High Commission of the 
Joint Organization for the Sahara), and Sheikh Hamadou. 

In Ma speech of welcome, the King said : “ For long centuries 
Morocco and Mauritania have formed a single body united by the 
same religion, speaking the same language, belonging to the same 
family, and sharing common traditions . . . Your arrival comes at a 
time when we are particularly concerned with the problem of our 
country's frontiers, and when we have taken measures to recover 
the territories of which it has been illegally dispossessed." 


Tho Emir of Trarza formally surrendered his Emirate to Bio King 
who restored it to him as his vassal. Trarza, which includes over 
10 per cent of Mauritania's population, lies at the mouth of the 
Hiver Senegal, in south -western Mauritania ; according to Moroccan 
official spokesmen, the Emir’s ancestors had recognized the authority 
of the fchiltan of Morocco in the 17 th century. 

The four Mauritanians (who said that they had resigned their 
governmental posts in Mauritania and would stay in Morocco for 
the time being) told a press conference that the problem was whether 
Mauritania was to he ** integrated into a federation with Negro 
Africa, with which wc have nothing in common, or to form part of 
the Sheridan kingdom, to which wc arc united by our past and our 
religion, language and culture. " Their statement referred to France 
In friendly terms, expressing the desire for close co-operation between 
France and Greater Morocco." In a broadcast on April 9, however, 
the Emir of Trarza appealed to the Mauritanians to " rise up against 
tyranny, injustice, and slavery and against the massacre of your 
brothers," and to wage war against the " infidels." His broadcast 
was followed by a similar appeal by M. llorma Ould Bahama, the 
former deputy for Mauritania in the French National Assembly, 
who had settled in Morocco In IS) 50 [see 15140 A), 

The action of the four Mauritanian lenders was strongly 
condemned by the Mauritanian Government in a statement on 
March 29, as well as by the Territorial Assembly of Mauritania 
at an extraordinary session on April 2. 

Addressing the Assembly, M. Moktar Ould Daddah (the Deputy 
Premier) accused the four Mauritanian leaders of " treason to the 
Mauritanian cause " and of having " betrayed the good faith of 
their own Government and of the Assembly." He added : " At a 
time when France Is generously giving us the right to govern ourselves 
and to take our own decisions freely, we reply to Morocco * No/ We 
Mauritanians will remain within French West Africa and the 
French Union/' 

In an earlier statement in March the Mauritanian Government had 
recalled that Mauritania did not possess any common frontier with 
Morocco [they are separated by the .Spanish Sahara 1 ; that its 
frontiers In tho north and north-east had been laid down by inter- 
national tree Bob concluded long ago ; and that these treaties had 
never been contested in tho past, 

After a formal protest to Rabat (March 81) against the 
Moroccan Government’s attitude on the Mauritanian question, 
the French Government issued a statement on April 14 
declaring that. “ the cause of Mauritania, which is determined 
to preserve its national identily and legitimate interests 
against claims without historical or juridical foundation, will 
be defended on all occasions, on all levels, and by all methods.” 

Breakdown of Inquiry Into Arrest of Algerian Leaders. 

The Moroccan representative, M. Filali, withdrew on 
Feb. 28 from the international commission appointed to 
inquire into the arrest of five Algerian nationalist leaders in 
1950 while travelling in a Moroccan plane (see 15925 A|, as a 
protest against the commission’s refusal to hear evidence from 
the five Algerians. This decision had been taken by three 
votes to two, the French, Belgian and Italian represent- 
atives voting in its favour and the Moroccan and Lebanese 
representatives against. 

Supreme Court quashes Death Sentences on French Officers. 

On March 24 the special court set up in 1957 to try offences 
against the security of the State condemned to death in 
absentia two French olfieers, Colonel Hubert and Commandant 
Vallache, and an Algerian interpreter, on charges of* 4 spreading 
anarchy in Morocco and plotting the murder of prominent 
Moroccans,” including M. Balafrej. The charges, which were 
brought under a law promulgated by the French authorities 
in 1958, referred to the activities of the accused during 1955-56, 
when Colonel Hubert was in command of the French forces 
in the Rif. A Moroccan eilizcn was also condemned to death 
on similar charges. 

The sentences aroused strong feeling in France, in view of 
the vagueness of the charges and of allegations (subsequently 
denied by the Moroccan Government) that the two olfieers 
had not even been informed of the proceedings against them. 
M. T ixier-V ignancour, an extreme right-wing deputy, sent a 
telegram to the King of Morocco on March 25 threatening 
that if the condemned Moroccan was executed the Moroccan 
Ambassador in Paris and his staff would “suffer just 
reprisals.” The French Government decided on March 26 (i) 
to protest strongly against the sentences ; (ii) to open legal 
proceedings against M. Tixier-Vignancour ; and (ill) to promote 
Colonel Hubert to the rank of giniral de brigade , On an appeal 
lodged by the Moroccan Procurator-General, the Moroccan 
Supreme Court quashed all the sentences on April I on 
procedural grounds— viz., that the special court, contrary to 
the terms of the decree establishing it, had opened proceedings 
without the written approval of the Minister of the Interior. 
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Monetary Agreements with France and Spain. 

A financial agreement between France and Morocco was 
concluded on Feb. 1, 1958, as a result of discussions between 
M. Bouabid and M. Pilimlm (then French Finance Minister) 
which had been in progress since November last. 

Following the partial devaluation of the franc by 20 per cent 
which the French Government had carried out on Aug. 10, 1957, 
without consulting the other countries of the franc area, and which 
affected all imports into the area, M. Bouabid warned France in 
November that it might become necessary to revalue the Moroccan 
franc at 1,10 to 1.20 French francs in order to avoid price increases. 
In consequence the French Government decided on Nov. 20 to 
release 5,000,000,000 fr. which had been voted by Parliament as a 
contribution to Morocco's equipment budget, but had been blocked 


for political reasons. 

The provisions of the agreement concluded on Feb. 1 were 
as follows : 

(1) The Moroccan franc would remain at par with the French 
franc, and Morocco would remain in the franc area. 

(2) A compensation fund would be established to keep down 
the prices of imports, and the French Government would 
contribute 4,000,000,000 fr. as a gift and 2,800,000,000 fr. as 
a loan. Importers of essential goods (e.g. cereals, tea, sugar, 
textiles, fuel oils, industrial raw materials, and agricultural 
and industrial equipment) would receive an average refund 
of 10 per cent of the cost from the compensation fund. 

(8) The Moroccan Bureau of Currency Exchange would 
be transferred from Paris to Rabat, and would be controlled 
by the Moroccan Government through the State Bank. 

Under an agreement between the Moroccan and Spanish 
Governments, signed on Jan. 14, the peseta was withdrawn 
from circulation in the former Spanish zone during February 


and replaced by the franc. 

Establishment of “ Purge Commission." 

A Royal decree issued on April 17 set up a purge com- 
mission ” to decide the penalties to be indicted on persons 
who between Dec. 24, 1950 (when the Pasiia of Marrakesh 
first entered into open opposition to the Sultan) and Nov. 10, 
1955 (when the Sultan returned from exile), had knowingly 
and deliberately participated in the preparation execution, 
or consolidation of Llie coup deforce of Aug. 20, 1953 [i.e. the 
Sultan’s deposition], or committed acts of violence against 
the people or the resistance movement. It was stated that 
only persons who took a “ decisive part in those events 
would be affected by the decree. 

The commission was empowered to impose penalties of 
deprivation of civil rights for three to five years, and total or 
partial confiscation of “ properly acquired by evil means ; 
the accused, however, might receive legal assistance and might 
appeal against their sentences to the King. In anticipation 
of the appointment of the commission, a list of 193 persons 
who were forbidden to dispose of their property had been 
published in September last. 

Reconciliation between King Mohammed and Abd El Krim. 

After receiving the youngest son of Abd El Krim (lender of 
the Rif revolt of 1921-26) in audience on March 17, the King 
announced that he had granted the “ lighter and hero Abd El 
Krim ” a pension in recognition of Ins inestimable services 
to the country.” An invitation to return to Morocco from his 
voluntary exile m Cairo, conveyed by M. Bouabid on the King s 
behalf, was declined, however, by Abd El Krim, who stated 
that he would not return " until North Africa is completely 
free.” The King’s gesture was regarded as marking the end 
of a long feud between Abd El Krim, who headed a Rif 
Republic” from 1921-26, and the ruling Alouite dynasty. 
(Le Monde - Lc Figaro) (Prev. rep. 159*5 A 5 * 5*95 A *) 


A. CANADA. — Cabinet Changes. 

The following changes in Mr. Diefenbaker’s Cabinet were 
announced on May 12 : (a) Mr. Raymond O Hurley as Minister 
of Defence Production, a portfolio previously held l by Mr. 
Howard Green in addition to that of Public Works , (b) 
Mrs Ellen Fairelough as Minister of Citizenship and Irnmigra- 
tion a portfolio pmviously held by the Minister of Justxce, 
Mr Davie Fulton ; (c) Mr. Henri Courtemanche as Secretary 
of State vice Mrs. Fairelough. , 

Mr n'Hurlev (M.P. tor Lotbini&re) and Mr. Courtemanche (M/P. 
. Aome from Quebec *, Mr. Courtemanche was formerly 

it® TZVc^Uionse of Commons. Mrs. Fairelough 
1$ M.P. for Hamilton. 

Mr. Diefenbakcr announced on the same day that ^nator 
Tnhn T Haig had resigned as Government Leader in the 
Wte (in which he would retain his seat) and had been 
succeeded by Senator Walter M. 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

- Movement of Sterling Balances. 

The Treasury announced on June 3 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves rose during May by $125,000,000, 
after taking into account (a) the receipt of $4,500,000 from the 
E.P.U. in respect of the U.K.’s surplus in April, and (b) the 
payment of $2,500,000 to creditor countries in the Union under 
bilateral settlements. As a result the gold and dollar reserves 
stood at $3,039,000,000 on May 31. 

The increase — the eighth successive monthly rise since the crisis 
of September 1957 — brought the gold and dollar reserves to their 
highest level since 1951. It included $5,000,000 of U.S. defence aid 
in consequence of the tobacco -housing deal announced in February 
(see 16104 C). 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. May settlement showed 
that Britain had a deficit of £13,000,000, three-quarters of 
which would be settled during June in gold or dollars and 
one-quarter by an increase in the U.K.’s debt to the Union. 

Sterling, though maintaining generally a strong position 
during May, eased from 2.811 on May 1 and May 2 to 2.S1J 
on May 6 and 2.81 1 on May 7 owing to the labour position in 
connexion with the London bus sir ike and the threat of a 
railway strike ; it recovered on subsequent days, however, 
and for the rest of the month fluctuated between 2.8 1J and 
2.81 i, closing on May 31 at 2.81ft. The transferable sterling 
rate m Zurich showed parallel fluctuations, reaching 2.79225 
on May 6 and 7 as its lowest point and 2.79625 on May 19 and 
20 as its highest. 

The May issue of Economic Trends , published by the 
Treasury, gave the first quarterly figures of sterling balances 
held by both Commonwealth and foreign countries. 

The figures showed that these sterling balances (excluding 
sterling held by international organizations) amounted to 
£3,234,000,000 on March 81, 1958, compared with£8,2C7,000,000 
on Dec. 31, 1957, £8,469,000,000 on Sept. 80, 1957, and 
£3,59 4,000,000 on June 30, 1957. The sterling balances had 
thus declined by £125,000,000 during the third quarter of 
1957, £102,000,000 during the fourth quarter, and £83,000,000 
during the first quarter of 1958. 

Detailed movements during the latter quarter showed that the 
independent Commonwealth countries (especially India, Pakistan, 
Coylon, and New Zealand) had run down their balances by 
£77,000,000. On the other hand, sterling balances hold by dependent 
overseas territories increased by £0,000,000, those of the dollar area 
by £7,000,000, those of the non-dollar, non-sterling world (i.e. mainly 
the Soviet bloc, Communist China, and Japan) by £20,000,000, and 
those of O.E.E.C. countries by £14,000,000. 

It was pointed out in the Press that if the fall of £83,000,000 
m the sterling liabilities was taken in conjunction with the rise 
of £172,000,000 in the central gold and dollar reserves during 
the first quarter of 1958, the strength of the pound during the 
period became even more striking. If the position ns at March 81 
was compared with that at Sept. 30, 1957, it was evident that 
the U.K. had paid off £185,000,000 of its sterling debts during 
this period, whilst at the same time adding no less than 
£289,000,000 to the reserves, excluding the Export-Import 
Bank loan.— (Treasury Press Office - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16188 A.) 


C. ANTARCTICA. — Belgian Expedition. 


The 11-nation network of scientific bases for the I.G.Y. 
programme in Antarctica was completed on Dec. 12, 1957, 
by the establishment of a Belgian base 14 miles inland from 
the Princess Ragnhild Coast of Queen Maud Land, in the 
Norwegian Antarctic. It was named King Baudouin Base in 
honour of the King of the Belgians. 

The Belgian Expedition Is led by Commander Gaston do Gerlaebe 
d© Gom6ry, with Captain Xavier do Macro d'Aertrycke as deputy 
loader. Both served in the underground Belgian Resistance during 
the war. In addition to carrying out meteorological, geomagnetic 
and other studios, the expedition will explore a high mountain range 
200 miles inland which has never been visited before and which was 
last flown over in 1947, when U.S. Navy pilots reported peaks rising 
to 13,000 feet. 

The expedition is equipped with prefabricated huts, tracked 
vohiclos (U.S. Sno-Cats and a Canadian Muskeg), an Austcr plane 
on skis, a helicopter, and 24 Greenland “huskies"; the pilot of 
the expedition is Prince Antoino do Ligne, a member of the Belgian 


Royal House. 

The Belgian Expedition travelled out to the Antarctic 
in two Norwegian sealers, with about 450 tons of supplies on 
board in addition to the above-mentioned equipment. 

(La Nation Beige, Brussels - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16179 A 5 A *) 
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A. AFRICA. — The Accra Conference. 

A conference of independent African States— -the first of 
its kind — was held in Accra (Ghana) on April 15-22. The 
participating countries were Ethiopia, Ghana, Libya, Liberia, 
Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia, and the United Arab Republic. 
Liberia was represented by President Tubman, Ghana by 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah (Prime Minister), Ethiopia by Crown 
Prince Haile Selassie, and the other countries by their Foreign 
Ministers : Mr. Roun (Libya), Mr. Balafrej (Morocco), Mr. 
Mahgoub (Sudan), Mr. Mokaddem (Tunisia), and Dr. Fawzi 
(United Arab Republic.) 

The proceedings were opened with a speech by Dr. Nkrumah, 
on whose initiative the conference had been called. 

After remarking that it was the tat time in history that repre- 
sentatives of independent sovereign States in Africa had mot together 
with tho aim of “ forging closer links of friendship, brotherhood, 
co-operation, and solidarity/' Dr. Nkrumah enumerated the purposes 
of the conference as follows : (1) to exchange views on matters of 
common interest ; (2) to consolidate and safeguard the indepen- 
dence of the African nations ; (3) to strengthen the economic and 
cultural ties between them ; (4) to “ find ways of helping those who 
arc still under colonial rule " ; (5) to discuss tho problem of safe- 
guarding peace ; and (6) to appeal to tho great Powers to disarm 
“ and thus save tho world from destruction." 

Dr. Nkrumah said that whilo ho would “ prefer to bury the past 
and build for tho future," he had to emphasize that “Africa will not 
remain silent in the face of injustice or fail to criticize what is wrong ; 
on tho contrary, we shall always express our views honestly and 
fearlessly, and light with all our strength for freedom and justice 
for all peoples throughout the world." He went on to mention 
briefly tho two principal factors which had shaped tho history of 
Africa during recent centuries— the slave trade, tho abolition of 
which was “ quickly followed by colonialism " ; and tho “ scramble 
for Africa" In tbc 19th and 20th conturios by European Powers. 
The “ evil consequences of colonialism and racialism " had led to 
rivalry between those Powers, culminating in tho First World War ; 
even after the Second World War many African territories mandated 
a quai ter of a century earlier continued to bo hold “ in trust." 

After denouncing racialism In all its forms, Dr. Nkrumah wild 
that the independent African nations should set an example to tho 
world hy establishing tolerant and multi-racial communities, 
practising goodwill towards minorities and individuals within their 
own countries, and demonstrating the same attitude towards other 
nations. He wont on to recall that many Asian nations had gained 
their freedom in recent years, and emphasized the responsibility of 
the Independent African States “to hasten the total liberation of 
Africa, tho last stronghold of colonialism." He paid tribute to 
Britain in this connexion for helping the former British Togoland 
to merge with independent Ghana. 

Dr. Nkrumah went on to give a warning of attempts by “ imperia- 
lists of today " to influence the policies of small uncommitted 
countries in a particular direction, and stressed the need for those 
countries to remain alert and vigilant. “ Wo must endeavour to seek 
the friendship of all and tho enmity of none . . . and to assert our 
own African personality " After commending to the conference 
the five Punch Stla principles enunciated at Bandung, ho spoke of 
the need to develop mutual trade, the desirability of closer cultural 
relations, and tho need to develop the resources of the African 
continent, in which both African and friendly non -African countries 
should participate. 

In the concluding section of hia speech Dr. Nkrumah dwelt on the 
need to abolish colonialism, which he described as “ the enemy of 
lasting peace " , to bring about world disarmament and the abolition 
of destructive weapons; and to develop tho under-developed 
countries of the world. He strongly condemned reports that the 
Sahara Desert might be used as a testing-ground for nuclear weapons, 
appealed to the U.N. to halt “ this threat to tho safety of Africa," 
and said that though tho Sahara might have divided tho nations of 
Africa in the past, it now united them and “ an injury to one was an 
injury to all." 

Among the other speakers, Dr. Fawzi asked the conference 
to support the rights of the “ Arab nation of Palestine,” while 
Mr. Balafrej, Mr. Mokaddem, and Mr. Bouri all denounced 
French policy in Algeria and expressed their support for 
Algerian independence. All delegates stressed the importance 
of inter-African co-operation, in which connexion Prince 
Haile Selassie announced that Ethiopia would award 200 
scholarships, tenable in Addis Ababa, to Africans in all parts 
of the continent. 

Mr. Mahgoub called upon France, “ the former champion 
of freedom/* to see “ the utter folly of the Algerian war . . . 
and regain the friendship of all freedom-loving people by 
granting Algeria her independence.” He described “ the 
^eged superiority of Europeans over the coloured peoples of 
the earth ” as 44 a malignant malady that has plagued human 
relations in Africa since the advent of the white man,” adding 
that “ the Sudan has indeed been fortunate in that under 
British rule we did not suffer from racial discrimination to 
any marked degree.” 


In tho course of bis speech Mr. Mahgoub salt! that the Sudan's 
foreign policy was based on flvo principles : (l) neutrality between 
the power blocs of Fast and West, and oo -operation with either of 
them if it served Sudanese interests ; (2) non-alignment with any of 
the Arab blocs; (3) full co-operation with all independent African 
nations, and encouragement of tho “liberation movements " in 
dependent African territories and elsewhere ; (4) avoidance of 

military pacts except for the defence of tint Hu dun against overt 
aggression ; (5) acceptance of foreign economic aid provided It 

involved no derogation from Hudaneso sovereignty mid indepen- 
dence. 

The conference also heard speeches by a representative of 
the Algerian nationalist movement (the K.L.N.) and by 
Dr. Felix Moumtf, president of the Union dot Populations 
Camcrounatses in the French Oamcroous. I The pro-Communist 
U.P.C. was banned by the French authorities in 195 5 after a 
scries of riots in Duala and other centres see page 15511, 
second column.] Dr. Moumid and a three- man F.L.N, delega- 
tion were present as observers and not as participants in the 
conference itself. 

Dr. Moumi6 made numerous allegations of “ colonialism " and 
“ aggression " against the French authorities In the Oameroons; 
alleged that French forces were engaged in military operations against 
tho population ; and asserted that a “ guerrilla war " was in progress. 
He said that tho TT.P.O. demanded the unification of the French and 
British Camoroons as a preliminary to Oameroonian independence; 
that his movement had offices in Khartoum, Cairo, and Calcutta; 
and that financial support would be given by A fro- Aslan countries. 

M. Mohammed Yassin (a member of tho National Council of tho 
F.L.N.) appealed to all Independent African countries to give material 
and financial aid to tine Insurgents so that the Algerian struggle 
could bo “ brought to a successful conclusion." 

Joint Declaration. 

The conference ended with the adoption of a joint declara- 
tion and a number of resolutions on different subjects. The 
declaration was worded as follows : 

“ Wo, tho African States assembled In Acorn . * , proclaim and 
solemnly reaffirm our unswerving loyalty to the U.N. ( 'barter, tho 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and the Declaration of the 
Afro-Asian Conference held in Bandung, 

“ We further assort and proclaim the unity among ourselves and 
our solidarity with tho dependent peoples of Africa, as well as our 
friendship with all nations. We resolve to preserve tho unity of 
purpose and action In international affairs which wo have forged 
among ourselves at this historic conference ; to safeguard our 
hard -won independence, sovereignty, and territorial Integrity ; and 
to proservo among ourselves a fundamental unity of outlook on 
foreign policy so that a distinctive African personality will play Its 
part, in oo -operation with other peace-loving nations, to further the 
cauHo of peace. 

“ We pledge ourselves to apply all our endeavours to avoid being 
committed to any action which might entangle our countries to the 
detriment of our interests and freedom ; to recognize the right of 
the African people to Independence and self-determination, and to 
take appropriate steps to hasten tho realization of this right; to 
affirm tho right of the Algerian people to Independence and self- 
determination ; to uproot forever tho evil of racial discrimination 
in all its forms, wherever it may be found ; ami to persuade the 
groat Powers to discontinue the production and testing of nuclear 
and thermo -nuclear weapons and to reduce conventional weapons. 

“ Mindful of the urgent need to raise the living standards of our 
peoples by developing to tho fullest possible advantage the great and 
varied resources of our lands, wo pledge ourselves to co-ordinate our 
economic planning through joint economic effort; to study tho 
economic potentialities, technical possibilities, and related problems 
in our respective Matos ; to promote co-ordinated industrial planning 
either through our individual efforts and/or through co-operation 
with tho U.N. Specialized Agencies ; to Increase trade and Improve 
communications between our countries ; and to encourage the 
investment of foreign capital and skill provided they do not com- 
promise tho independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity 
of our States. 

“ In furtherance of our social and cultural aspirations, wo will 
endeavour to promote and facilitate the exchange of teachers, 
professors, studonts, exhibitions, and educational, cultural, and 
sciontffic material ; to encourage and strengthen studios of African 
°, t 7 t . uro ' 2i l * tory » au A geography in institutions of learning in the 
African States ; and to take all measures in our respective countries 
to ensuro that such studies are correctly orientated, 

“We have charged our Permanent Representatives at the U.N, 
with the task of co-ordinating all matters of common concern to our 
states, examining and making recommendations on concrete 
practical steps for implementing our decisions, and preparing the 
ground for future conferences." 

Resolutions. 

Many resoiu Lions were adopted, including resolutions which 
(1) called for close political, economic, and cultural co-operation 
among the African nations ; (2) called on the colonial Powers 
to set definite dates for granting independence to their African 
colonies : (8) denounced all forms of racial discrimination ; 
(4) urged that all African nations should celebrate April 15 
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(the date on which the Accra conference opened) as “ African 
Freedom Day ” ; (5) condemned what was described as “ the 
use of armed force ” in the French Cameroons ; (6) recognized 
“ the right of the Algerian people to independence and self- 
determination ” ; (7) called for a “ just solution ” of the 
Palestine problem ; and (8) appealed to the great Powers to 
cease nuclear and thcrmo-nuclear weapon tests. 

Algeria. The resolution on this subject expressed “ deep concern ” 
at the continuance of the Algorian war and at “ the denial by France 
to the Algerian people of the right of independence and self- 
determination.' ’ It (1) deplored “the appalling scale of hostilities 
and bloodshed ” in Algeria and urged the immediate cessation of 
hostilities ; (2) called upon France to enter into negotiations with 
the Algerian Liberation Front [i.o. the F.L.N.J “ with a view to 
reaching a Anal and just settlement/* and to “end her present 
military occupation of Algeria ” ; (3) appealed to “ all peace-loving 
nations ” to ** oxerclso moral pressure on France to adopt a policy 
which is in conformity with the principles of the TJ.N. Charter ” ; and 
(4) appealed to “ the frionds and allies of France” to “ refrain from 
helping France . . . in her military operations in Algeria.” 

French Cameroons. The resolution on this subject called upon 
Franee to satisfy " the legitimate aspirations ” of the Cameroonian 
people by opening “ direct negotiations with their representatives.” 
It condemned what was described as “ the use of military forco against 
unarmed peoples in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under 
French administration/* and appealod to the U.N. to holp the 
Cameroonian people to achieve their independence. 

Racial Discrimination. The resolution “ no tod with abhorrence ” 
the post-election statement by the Prime Minister of South Africa 
that the policy of apartheid would continue to be applied in the 
Union [see page 16170, ilrst column]. It appealod to the religious 
and spiritual leaders of the world to “ support all efforts directed 
towards the eradication of racialism and segregation.** 

Palestine. As stated above, a resolution was adopted calling for a 
“just solution’* to the Palestine problem. Unlike the Bandung 
resolution on tho same subjoof, it contained no declaration of support 
for the “ rights of the Arab people of Palestine,” nor did It specify 
that a solution should bo based on tho U.N. partition plan of 1947 
and tho repatriation of Arab refugees. 

[The New York Times commented in this connexion that throe of 
the States taking part in the Accra conference— Ghana, Ethiopia, 
and Liberia— had recognized Israel, and that particularly close 
relations existed between Israel and Ghana,] 

Dr. Nkrumah left Accra on May SO for visits to all tlxe 
African countries which participated in the conference ; 
during the first fortnight of June he visited Ethiopia, the 
Sudan. Libya, and Tunisia and had discussions with the 
political leaders of those countries on questions of common 
interest. While he was in Khartoum, it was announced that 
Ghana and the Sudan would establish diplomatic relations at 
embassy level and that a Ghanaian economic mission would 
visit the Sudan. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times - Sudan 
Government Information Office, Khartoum) 

A* ARGENTINA, — Naval Attack on Unidentified 
Submarine. - Statement by President Frondizi. 

At a special press conference in Buenos Aires on May 28, 
President Frondizi disclosed that warships of the Argentine 
Navy had attacked and possibly sunk a submarine of unknown 
nationality which had been detected on May 21 inside 
Argentine territorial waters. 

Tlxe President explained that naval manoeuvres were taking 
place on the latter date in tho Golfo Nuevo (off the Patagonian 
coast) iu which sovort Argentine warships wore engaged — the 
cruisers Argentina , Bdgrano and Nuem de Julio and the destroyers 
Buenos Aires , Entre Rios, Misiones and Santa Crus. Detector 
Instruments had revealed tho presence of a submarine travelling 
submerged at high speed, and the destroyers had immediately 
launched four attacks with depth-charges ; there was a glimpse of 
a periscope, followed by oil patches on the sea “ such as when a 
submarine is damaged.” Subsequent searches by Argentine warships 
had failed to locate the submarine, and it was not known whether 
it had been sunk or had succeeded in escaping to sea. Argentine 
naval officers were of the opinion that the submarine’s high velocity 
indicated that she belonged to one of the great Powers. 

The U.S., British, Soviet, Chilean, and other embassies in 
Buenos Aires denied that the submarine belonged to their 
respective countries. The British Admiralty and the U.S. 
Navy Department confirmed that no British or American 
submarines were missing and that none had been operating in 
South American waters. — (New York Times) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gatwick Airport opened. 

London’s second major airport — at Gatwick, on the Surrey- 
jSus&ex border 25 miles south of the capital— was opened on 
June 9 by the Queen* Built at a cost of £7,000,000, Gatwick 
is the first airport in the world where tjrunk road, main railway- 
Une, and air facilities arc poprxbined i$ pne unit, — (Tunes) '• * 

' ' " (Prev, rep, 1^8 A,) 


C. NORTH AFRICA. — Tangier Conference of North 
African Nationalist Parties. 

A conference of representatives of the Moroccan Istiqlal 
Party, the Tunisian N^o-Destour. and the Algerian National 
Liberation Front (F.L.N.) met m Tangier on April 27-30 to 
discuss the Algerian war and methods of achieving North 
African unity. Protests against their exclusion from the 
conference were received from the Moroccan Democratic 
Independence Party and the Algerian National Movement 
(the organization led by M. Messali Hadj), and also from 
M. Salah Ben Youssef, the former general secretary of the 
N6o-Destour, now in exile. 

Tho Istiqlal delegation consisted of Si Allal El Fasai (tho party 
leader), M. Balafrej (then Foreign Minister of Morocco, and now 
Prime Minister), M. Bouabid (Minister for Economic Affairs), 
M. Ben Barka (president of the Consultative Assembly), M. Ben 
Scddik (general secretary of the Moroccan Workers’ Union), and 
M. Khadiri. Tho Ndo-Dostour was represented by M. Ladgham 
(State Secretary for Defence), M. Tlili (general secretary of the 
General Union of Tunisian Workers), and M. Chakor. The F.L.N. 
representatives wero M. Forhat Abbas, M. Abdolhafld Boussouf, 
M. Abdelhamid Mohri, M. Ahmed Francis, and M. Boumendjel. 

Apart from the opening and closing sessions, the conference 
held its discussions in camera . The final resolution, issued on 
April 30, pledged the full support of the Moroccan and Tunisian 
Governments for the Algerian insurgents ; recommended the 
formation of an Algerian Government ; supported the 
Moroccan claim to Mauritania [see page 10224) ; and 
proposed the establishment of a North African Consultative 
Assembly as a step towards federation. The main sections of 
the resolution are summarized below. 

The Algerian War. “The conference for the unification of the 
Arab Maghreb . . . solemnly proclaims the Algerian people's 
unquestionable right to in dependence as the only condition on which 
the Franco -Algerian conflict can bo solved . . . The political parties 
[of Morocco and Tunisia] will ensure the complete support of their 
peoples and Governments for tho Algorian people in their struggle 
for independence. In view of tho fact that the rallying of the Algorian 
people round the F.L.N. makes it the sole representative of fighting 
Algeria, the conference recommends the formation of an Algerian 
Government, after consultation with the Tunisian and, Moroccan 
Governments/' 

Foreign Aid to France. 4t In view of tho fact that Franco has 
received financial and military aid from certain Western countries 
and from NATO for her colonial war in Algeria . . . the peoples of 
North Africa, through their representatives . . . address a solemn and 
urgent appeal to them to end all political and material aid intended 
to support tho colonial war in the Arab Maghreb.” 

Morocco and Tunisia. ” The conference denounces the mainten- 
ance of foreign troops on Moroccan and Tunisan territory as incom- 
patible with tho sovereignty of independent countries ; demands 
the Immediate ending of the use of Moroccan and Tunisnn territory 
by tho French forces as bases for aggression against the Algorian 
people . . . and affirms its active solidarity with the Mauritanian 
people's struggle for liberation.” 

North African, Unity. “ The conference . . . resolves to work for 
the realization of tho unity of tho Arab Maghreb, and considers that 
the federal form corresponds to tho circumstances of the participating 
countries. For this purpose, the conference proposes the establish- 
ment during tho transitional phase of a Consultative Assembly of 
the Arab Maghreb, formed from tho National Assemblies of Tunisia 
and Morocco and the Notional Council of tho Algerian Revolution. 
[Tho latter body— the Consultative Assembly of the F.L.N.— -has con- 
sisted since September 1957 of 64 members, whose names have never 
been published.! The Assembly will be empowered to study questions 
of common interest and to make recommendations to the local 
executive bodies. 

“ The conference recommends that the Governments of countries 
of the Arab Maghreb should not enter into engagements In tho field 
of foreign relations or defence until federal institutions have been 
established.” 

Permanent Organization. The conference decided to set up a 
six-member secretariat (two from each of tho movements partici- 
pating) to ensure the implementation of its decisions, with offices 
in Rabat and Tunis. 

The conference resolutions were formally submitted on 
May 1 to the King of Morocco, who received the delegations 
in audience, and on May 7 to President Bourguiba. 

(Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 15915 A.) 


D. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Par Value for Irish Pound. 

The International Monetary Fund announced on May 14 
that the initial par value for the Irish pound had been estab- 
lished by agreement with the Government of the Irish Republic 
at 0.857143 Irish pounds to the U.S. dollar, the other parities 
being £ Irish 1 =2.48828 grains of fine gold or 280 U.S, cents. 
(Interpation^ Monetary Fund* « jtfsfi Times, Dublin) 

(Prev, iWs 4) 
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A. UMTED AKAB REPUBLIC - SOVIET UNION. — 
President Nasser’s Visit to the U.S.S.R. 

President Nasser arrived m Moscow on April 29 on an oflieial 
visit to the Soviet Union. lie was accompanied by two of the 
four U.A.R, Vice-Presidents, M. cl-Boghdadi and M. Ilouram ; 
M. Kamaleddin Hussein, Minister of Education ; Dr, Fawzi, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Wing-Commander Ah Sabry, 
Minister of State for Presidential Affairs ; and Major Karim, 
Minister of Rural and Municipal Affairs for the Syrian Region, 
A TU-104 airliner was sent from Moscow to Cairo to ily the 
President and his party to the Soviet capital. 

During their stay in Moscow President Nasser and the other 
Egyptian delegates had a number of discussions with President 
Voroshilov, M. Khrushchev (the Soviet Prune Minister), 
M. Mikoyan and M. Kozlov (First Deputy Premiers), M. 
Kirichenko (a member of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet), 
M. Mukhitdinov (chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission 
of the Soviet of Nationalities), and M. Gromyko, the Foreign 
Minister of the U.S.S.R. 

President Nasser and his party also attended the May Hay military 
parade In Red Square, a sports fostival at the Lenin Stadium, a 
Soviet-Arab friendship meeting in the Kremlin, and a State recep- 
tion, On May 3 the President and his party flow to Tashkent (the 
capital of Uzbekistan), where they visited a large textile mill and a, 
collective farm. Subsequently they paid visits to Baku, the Black 
Sea resort of Sochi, Zaporozhye (site of ono of tho largest Soviet 
power stations), and Stalingrad, returning to Moscow on May 13. 

President Nasser and the other Egyptian visitors left Moscow 
for Cairo on May 15. A joint statement on the talks between 
the Soviet and U.A.R. delegations was issued on the same, day, 
its principal sections being given below. 

44 The two Governments express their profound satisfaction with 
tho development of tho close and steadily expanding relations 
between the two countries. They will strive for the further develop- 
ment and consolidation of these relations, guided by the following 
principles : (1) mutual respect for tho sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of all States ; (2) non-intervention in domestic affairs , 
(3) solution of international problems exclusively by peaceful means, 
and renunciation of the use of force against tho sovereignty and 
independence of any State ; (4) rojootion of tho use of political or 
economic pressuro ; (5) equality in relations between States. 

“ Both Governments adhere to tho principle of peaceful eo-oxistonoo 
among States irrespective of their social systems . . . They behove 
that an end to the * oold war ' accords with tho vital interests of all 
peoples . . , They denounce colonialism in all its manifestations and 
support tho right of peoples to solf -determination and Independence. 
Tho two Governments denounce tho existence of military bases of 
some countries on the territories of others. Such bases constitute 
a Berious throat to world peace and infringo the independence of 
the States on whoso territories they are situated . . . 

44 The two Governments examined tho question of tho Palestinian 
Arabs and their expulsion from their homes. They also examined 
the violation of human rights and the throat to peace and security 
in that area which this entails. They reaffirm their full support for 
the legitimate rights of the Palestinian Arabs. 

44 Both Governments denounce the colonial aggression against tho 
Yemen and the attempts to intervene in its internal affairs. They 
fully support the independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity 
of the Yemen. 

44 Both Governments deplore the savage war Franco is waging 
against the Algerian people and tho crimes the French armed forces 
are committing against this heroic Arab country. They call the 
attention of world pnblio opinion to the actions of the French 
authorities, who have forcibly expelled hundreds of thousands of 
Algerians from the Algo rian -T unieian border area . , . Both Govern- 
ments fully support the right of the Algerian people to self-determina- 
tion and independence . . . 

44 Both Governments express their deep anxiety at tho acts of 
interference by certain foreign States in tho internal affairs of 
Indonesia. They regard this as a threat to world peace and security 
and a.s a breach of the TT.N. Charter [and] declare that the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Indonesia must be respected. 

44 Both Governments believe in the importance of the U.N, and 
Its role in the maintenance of peace and security and in the peaceful 
settlement of international problems. They consider that efforts 
should, be made to strengthen the organization by every means . . . 
They equally believe that the Chinese People’s Republic must be 
given its seat in the United Nations . . . 

44 Both Governments reaffirm their support for the principles 
enunciated at Bandung . . . which were reasserted by the Afro -Aslan 
Solidarity Conference in Cairo in 1957 . , . They also declare their 
support for the principles enunciated at the conference of indepen- 
dent Afrioan States at Accra [see 16226 A]. 

44 Both Governments express their deep anxiety at the arms race 
'* ,* • which may lead to a devastating nuclear war. They declare that 
the testing of atomic and hydrogen weapons must be ended by all 
State possessing such weapons, pending the necessary agreement 
on the final and unconditional prohibition of all types of nuclear 
weapons . . . Atomic and hydrogen energy should be used for peaceful 
‘purposes only, and countries should co-operate in this field . . . 


44 Both Governments consider that efforts must be redoubled 
for an agreement on a substantial reduction of national armed 
forces and armaments . . . [and! that tho conclusion of non-aggression 
pacts can help to reduce international tension , . . 

44 It is tho firm conviction of both Governments that the further- 
ance of economic and cultural relations between States must be 
encouraged as a way of establishing mutual understanding between 
tho peoples . . . Such relations should not bo accompanied by any 
conditions or motives designed to allow one State to dominate 
another. Die economic arid cultural agreements concluded between, 
tho Soviet Union and tho United Arab Republic are consistent with 
those requirements and based on sound principles. Both Govern- 
ments express their complete satisfaction with the development of 
economic and cultural co-operation between their countries and 
with the commercial exchanges between them. Tho Government of 
the U.A.R. expressed gratitude for the Soviet Union’s sizable contri- 
bution to tho TJ.A.R/h industrialization programme. Both Govern- 
ments reaffirm their determination to seek a further expansion of 
economic and cultural co-operation between the two countries . . 

Tn conclusion, the communique expressed 44 complete satisfaction 
with the results of the present discussions ” ; declared 44 that a 
summit conference with the participation of the great 1 ’ewers as 
well as of certain other States would be of paramount importance 
and must be expedited ” ; and stated that both Governments were 
44 deeply satisfied to note the close and developing co-operation 
between their countries in every field of activity.” it added that 
President Voroshilov, M. Khrushchev, and other Soviet loaders 
had accepted an Invitation to visit the United Arab Republic. 

In a broadcast on his return to Cairo, President Nasser said 
that his talks in the Soviet Union had taken place 44 between a 
strong and independent Slate and a friendly, disinterested 
State.” Though the social systems of the U.A.R, and the 
Soviet Union were different, neither country had any wish to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the other. 

It was announced in Paris on May 17 that the French 
Foreign Minister (M. Uen6 Pleven) had made a strong protest 
to the Soviet Ambassador (M. Vinogradov) against the 
“inadmissible” wording in the joint So viet- A. U.U. com- 
munique relating to the Algerian problem and the actions of 
the French armed forces in Algeria, 

Economic Agreements between U.A.R, and U.S.S.R, - Expansion of 
Sovict-Bgyptlan Trade Exchanges, 

Prior to President Nasser’s visit, an Egyptian mission had 
left for Moscow on April 8 to negotiate on the acquisition of 
mining and petroleum equipment under the agreement of 
1957 providing for the implementation of Egypt’s live-year 
industrialization programme [see 15906 C, 16996 B]. A Russian 
mission was in Egypt at the same time for the completion of 
other contracts. The Egyptian Minister of Industry (M, Aziz 
Sidky) stated on April 9 that the ceiling price for each of the 
65 projects for which the Soviet credits were being used was 
based on comparative world prices, with the exchange rate of 
the rouble to the Egyptian pound quoted against gold equiva- 
lents. 

A barter agreement between the U.A.R. and the Soviet Union 
was signed in Cairo on April 7, providing for the supply of 150,000 
tons of Russian wheat against certain Egyptian products. An 
agreement on Soviet aid for establishing 15 vocational centres 
throughout Egypt was signed on April 15. 

It was also announced on April 7 that tbo Hoviet Union would 
open information offices in Egypt 44 similar to those maintained by 
tho United States,” and that the Egyptian Government would 
establish information offices in tho U.H.H.R. 

Statistics of Egypt’s foreign trade in 1957, published in 
March, indicated the growth of the economic ties between 
Egypt and the Soviet-bloc countries, 

Egyptian exports to the Soviet Union, principally cotton, 
amounted to £E.31,280,000, and SovJot exports to Egypt (wheat, 
petroleum, and other goods) to £E,18,S90,000. Total trade between 
the two countries— nearly £K.50, 000, 000— represented a four-fold 
increase over 1956, the Soviet Union having become Egypt’s 
main customer and supplier— a position occupied in 1956 by the 
United States. 

The Soviet Union, Communist China, Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Germany, Poland and Rumania, together accounted for, OF 12 1,00 0,000 
of Egypt’s total trade turnover of £1054,000,000, Figures for the 
current cotton season (which started on Sept. 1, 1957) showed that 
three-fifths of Egypt’s total cotton exports were going to the 
Communist countries. 

By comparison, the U.S.A. sent goods worth £E.16, 390,000 to 
Egypt in 1957, while Egyptian exports to tho U.S.A. amounted to 
£E. 7, 770, 000. Western Germany imported £E.S, 500,000 and 
exported £E.18,070,000. Combined British and French trade with 
Egypt in 1957 amounted to only about £E,8, 000,900. 

Egypt’s total exports in 1957 were valued at £K.171,600,(K)0 
and her imports at£E.182,600,000 ; the deficit of £K.l 1,000, 000 
was the lowest for 17 years, reflecting the restrictions imposed 
on the import of consumer goods.— (Soviet Embassy Press 
Department, London - Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15906 D.) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA ~ SOVIET UNION. — Suspension 
of Soviet Economic Aid to Yugoslavia. - AL Khrushchev’s 
Attach on Yugoslav Leaders. 

II was announced in Belgrade on May 28 that the Soviet 
Union had unilaterally suspended for five years the utilization 
of the credits to Yugoslavia, totalling $285,000,000 (over 
£100,000,000), which had been arranged under the Soviet- 
Yugoslav economic agreements of Jan. 12, 1950, and Aug. 3, 
1950. A Note “ proposing ” the postponement had been 
handed by M. Gromyko on the previous day to M. Micunovich, 
the Yugoslav Ambassador in Moscow ; it referred to the 
possibility of some compensatory business on the basis of 
current trade, and stated that the East German Government 
concurred in the postponement of the credits. 

The credit granted under the agreement of Jan. 12, 1956, 
amounted to $110,000,000 and referred to Soviet planning and 
supplies of equipment for the construction of a fertilizer 
factory, a superphosphate factory, and a power station, and the 
modernization of three coal mines. The agreement of Aug. 8, 
1956, provided for a credit of $175,000,000 to be granted by 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Germany for the development 
of the Yugoslav aluminium industry. 

The Yugoslav Foreign Office spokesman (M. Potrich) stated oil 
May 30 that so far only a relatively negligible part of the Soviet 
credits had been drawn, mainly on plans and preparatory work. 
Stressing that this was the second time the Soviet Government had 
unilaterally suspended the fulfilment of its commitments, ho 
said that the unilateral cancellation of valid economic agreements 
was " obviously not in accord with generally normal international 
relations.’ 1 The Soviet decision would cause Yugoslavia “ certain 
difficulties ” in completing her economic plan, and Yugoslavia 
would bo compelled to claim damages if the Soviet Government did 
not accept the Yugoslav view. 

Asked about details of the Soviet Note, M. Potrich said that the 
chief reasons given by the Russians for their decision had been the 
need for additional resources to speed up the construction of their 
own chemical industry, and “a conviction that postponement 
corresponded to the principles of economic co-operation UHoful to 
both sides.” In an oral explanation when the Note was handed over, 
it had been stated that the Soviet " proposal ” was 44 not aimed at a 
deterioration of mutual relations but at their improvement.” 

Commenting on the continued attacks on Yugoslavia in the Soviet 
and Fast European Press, the Yugoslav spokesman added that this 
was clearly an 44 organized campaign ” which, though ” unable to 
convince anyone,” could 44 only harm mutual relations and eauso a 
deterioration iri the International atmosphere.” The spokesman also 
said that references to Yugoslavia in a resolution adopted at a 
recent Congress of the Chinese Communist Party amounted to an 
44 extremely irresponsible and slanderous attack.” 

The Yugoslav reply to the Soviet Note, delivered on June 3 
to the Soviet Ambassador in Belgrade (M. Zamchevski), 
expressed the Yugoslav Government’s view that it was 
incumbent upon the Soviet Union to fulfil the obligations 
undertaken under formal agreements ; Yugoslavia could not 
agree to the postponement of the credits, and if her views 
were not accepted she would be compelled to claim compensa- 
tion for the losses suffered. A Note to the same effect was 
delivered to the East German Minister in Belgrade, 

The Yugoslav Communist papor liorba , commenting on June I on 
tho Soviet action, recalled that the Belgrade Declaration [I.e. the 
Boviot-Yugoslav statement after tho visit of Marshal Bulganin and 
M. Khrushchev in 1955] had been based on "mutual respect and 
non-interforonoo in tho internal affairs of cither side tor any reasons 
whatsoever— economic, political, or Ideological ” ; moreover, tho 
agreement had also stipulated the abandonment of 44 any form, of 
propaganda and misinformation, as well as any other action which 
creates distrust and , . . hampers tho creation of an atmosphere 
tor const motive international co-oporation and peaceful co -existence 
between States." 

Tho liorba article continued : " In tho light of the present campaign 
against the * revisionism ’ of tho Yugoslav League of Communists, 
in which reprisals are beginning to find expression along intor-Stato 
linos, it is becoming clear that . . , public opinion in tho 
Socialist countries has not been given real information about Yugo- 
slavia, In tho Chinese, Boviet, and East European Press a campaign 
of deliberate misinformation has roeontly boon initiated— a campaign 
of downright untruths about Yugoslavia, In 4 theoretical ' articles 
our vJowh are systematically distorted . . . and condemned. In 
discussing tho views of tho Yugoslav League of Communists, not the 
least attempt has been made to refute them by force of argument ; 
they have simply been branded as * anti-Marxist,* * anti-Leninist,’ 

4 revisionist,* * treason to Socialism,* * help to American imperialists,* 
and so on » . . Whereas on tho one hand tho need for ‘peaceful 
oo existence between nations Irrespective of ideological differences ' 
Is recognized in principle, on the other hand, whore Yugoslavia is 
concerned, 4 Ideological differences* are given as an obstacle to 
further friendly co-oporation . . . ** 

44 Tho Soviet Union,** Borba added, 44 has always stressed that 
she has no thought of taking advantage of economic assistance to 
other countries to achieve political objectives, and that for this very 


reason her assistance differs in essence from the economic assistance 
of the United States. Pravda recently declared that American 
assistance was aimed at making the recipient countries dependent 
upon the U.S.A., while the Soviet Union strivos to help other Socialist 
countries and economically under-developed countries to consolidate 
and develop their economy . . . How do those statements sound in 
the light of the Soviet Government’s decision to suspend tho fulfil- 
ment of its financial obligations towards Yugoslavia laid down by 
international agreements ? Tho latest act of tho Soviet Union 
inevitably reminds Yugoslav citizens of the acts of tho recent past, 
when, shortly after the Cominform resolution, , . , mutual relations 
were broken off, all agreements violated, and an economic blockade 
organized, followed by open political and military pressure against 
Yugoslavia. Recent events are on ill-omen for the course which 
Soviet foreign policy has once more begun to follow.** 

M. Khrushchev made a bitter attack on Yugoslavia when 
addressing the congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party on 
June 3, during a visit to Sofia. In the course of his speech 
M. Khrushchev described Yugoslavia as u the Trojan horse of 
imperialism.” 

After commending the Bulgarian Communists because they had 
remained "most loyal” to the principle of 44 proletarian inter- 
nationalism,” M. Khrushchov declared that assertions about so-called 
" gaps ” in tho development of M arxist -Leninist theory wore 
44 contrary to reality ” and showed that tho Yugoslav loaders were 
44 ignoring tho practical work done in building Bocialism in other 
countries . , . ** Ho continued : 

"I do not want to offend anyone, but I cannot help asking a 
question which is worrying all honest Communists. Why do tho 
imperialist bosses, striving to wipe Socialist States from the taco of 
tho earth and to stifle the Communist movement, at the same time 
finance one of the Socialist countries, giving it advantageous 
credits and free sops ? Surely no-one will believe that there are two 
kinds of Socialism m tho world- one which is furiously hated by 
world reaction and another which is acceptable to the imperialists 
and which they help and support? The representatives of that 
country [Yugoslavia) pretend that it is we who are departing from 
Marxism -Leninism, while they are adopting the correct position. 

44 At the same time as tho imperialists are uniting their efforts in 
their attacks on Bocialism and against tho working class, certain 
loaders, calling thornsolves fighters for Socialism, are trying to 
weaken the will of tho working class in its battle against capitalism; 
to weaken its advance guard, tho Communist and workers' parties ; 
and to undermine their vigilance and weaken their unity.” 

After saying that tho Oomlnform’s condemnation of Yugoslavia 
In 1948 was 44 basically correct,” and after recalling his reconciliation 
with Marshal Tito in 1955, M. Khrushchov wont on : 44 Experience 
has shown, however, that tho burden of tho past has proved too 
heavy for tho Yugoslav loaders to shako off, and that they have been 
unable to abandon their fallacious positions and move on confidently 
to those of Marxist- Leninism . . . During the Hungarian events tho 
Yugoslav leaders did the greatest harm to tho cause of Bocialism 
by their public statements and notions. By their policies against 
the Socialist countries and fraternal parties, tho Yugoslav leaders 
have isolated Yugoslavia and the Yugoslav League of Communists 
from tho Bocialist countries and tho international Communist 
movement." After describing Yugoslavia as tho 44 Trojan horse of 
imperialism,” M. Khrushchov referred to American aid to Yugo- 
slavia and to the impossibility of 44 an Imperialist country helping a 
Communist State unless tho latter is serving its interests.” 

It was announced in Belgrade and Warsaw during May that 
a visit to the Polish capital which a Yugoslav delegation 
headed by President Tito was to have made at the beginning 
of June had been temporarily postponed, as the Yugoslav 
Government considered that “ in present circumstances a 
visit to Poland would not give the desired results.” 

liorba announced on May 17 that the final draft of the 
programme of the Yugoslav League of Communists [which 
inspired the latest Soviet campaign against Yugoslavia] had 
been approved by the party leadership at a special meeting 
presided over by President Tito. In its final form the pro- 
gramme was said to include the amendments which had been 
introduced on the eve of the Yugoslav party congress in an 
attempt to meet Soviet criticisms.— (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - 
Soviet Embassy Press Dept., London) (Prcv. rep. 16171 A 5 
Soviet Economic Aid, 15035 B ; 14937 A.) 

B. JAPAN. — Abolition of Legalized Prostitution. 

The Japanese Government’s legislation outlawing prosti- 
tution, enacted in May 1956 after approval by both Houses 
(see 14929 E), came officially into force on April 1 , 1958. 
Solicitation in public became punishable by six months’ 
imprisonment or a fine equivalent to $28 (£ 10 ), whilst procurers 
and operators became liable to ten years’ imprisonment or 
fines amounting to $840 (£300). The nation-wide closing of 
brothels particularly affected the notorious Yoshiwara district 
of Tokio and involved the disbanding of the Yoshiwara Coffee 
and Tea Parlour Association, a euphemistic name for the 
brothel-owners’ federation in the area. — (New York Times! 

(Prev. rep* 14929 E.) 
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A. ARAB FEDERATION. — First Union Cabinet. 
- New Iraqi and Jordanian Cabinets* - Iraqi Elections. 

The Arab Federation of Iraq and Jordan came officially 
into existence on May Id after the necessary constitutional 
amendments had been approved by the Parliaments of the 
two countries. Following a general election in Iraq on May 4, 
legislation amending the Iraqi Constitution to conform to 
that of the Federation was adopted unanimously by the new 
Chamber of Deputies on May 10, and by the Senate on the 
following day. Parallel legislation amending the Jordanian 
Constitution had been unanimously appioved by the tipper 
House in Amman on April 20, following similar action by the 
Lower House a fortnight earlier. 

In the Iraqi elections of May 4, all hut 27 of the 145 deputies wore 
returned unopposed. As Iraq has had no political parties since 1054, 
nominations wore by petition and candidates stood on their personal 
records. Supporters of the Prime Minister, General Nuri cs-Said, 
hold 130 of tho 145 seats In the new Chamber of Deputies ; the 
othor 15 seats arc hold by Independents who are also regarded as 
supporters of General Nuri's policy. 

The Constitution of the Arab Federation was signed by 
King Faisal and King Hussein in Baghdad on May 13, and 
came into force on that dale. The Prime Minis Lets of Iraq 
and Jordan (General Nuri and Mr. Ibrahim llashem) subse- 
quently submitted their resignations to their respective Heads 
of State, and on May 19 the membership was announced of 
(1) the first Union Cabinet, consisting of four Iraqi and three 
Jordanian Ministers ; (2) the new Iraqi Cabinet ; and (3) the 
neve Jordanian Cabinet. 


Union Cabinet. 

The membership of the first Cabinet of the Arab Federation 
was as follows ; 


General Nuri es-Said (Iraq) 

Mr, Ibrahim Hashem (Jordan) 
Dr. Tewfik Suweidi (Iraq) 

Mr. Suleiman Toukan (Jordan) 
Mr. Abdul Karim U/ri (Iraq) 


Prime Minister. 
Deputy Premier. 
Foreign Affairs. 
Defence. 
Finance. 


General Sarm H’attah (Iraq) .. \ Miit , s , , 

Mr. Khaloussi el-Klmlry (Jordan) / M 01 blale * 

The former Prime Ministers of Iraq and Jordan became 
respectively Prime Minister and Deputy Premier of the Arab 
Federation, as shown. Of the two Ministers of State, General 
Sami Fattuh has responsibility for military affairs and Mr, 
cl-Khairy for Arab allairs. 


Iraqi and Jordanian Cabinets. 

Senator Ahmed Mukhtar Baban succeeded General Nuri 
as Prime Minister of Iraq, while Mr, Samir Rifai succeeded 
Mr. Ibrahim Hashem as Prime Minister of Jordan. The new 
Cabinets were as follows : 

Iraqi Cabinet. Senator Ahmed Mukhtar Baban— -Primo Minister ; 
Mr. Said Qazzaz — Interior ; Dr. Nadjlm el-Pachaohi— Flnanoo ; 
Mr. Burhanuddin Bashayan— National Guidance ; Dr, Phia JalTar — 
Development ; Mr. Sadiq Kamotmali— Social Affairs ; Mr. Jamil 
Abdul Wahab — Justice; Dr. Abdul Hamid Khadim— Education; Dr. 
Abdul Alawi — Health ; General Saleh .Taburl — Communications. 

Jordanian Cabinet. Mr. Samir Rifai— Prime Minister ; Mr. Falah 
Madadha — Interior ; Mr. Akif el-Faiz — Agriculture and Construc- 
tion ; Dr. Jamil Tutounji — lloaJth and Social Wolfaro ; Mr. Salim 
Bakhlt — Public Works ; Mr. Ahmed Tarounoh— Education ; Mr. 
Anastas Ilananiah — Finance ; Dr. Samir Judeh — Communications ; 
Mr. Mohammed Jabari — Justice. 

The Union Cabinet was sworn in by King Faisal, as Head of 
the Federation. The new Iraqi Cabinet was also sworn in by 
King Faisal, and the new Jordanian Cabinet by King Hussein. 
Neither the Iraqi nor the Jordanian Cabinet included Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs or Defence, as these subjects are Federal 
responsibilities under the appropriate Union Ministers. The 
Jordanian Government ollicially informed all diplomatic 
representatives in Amman of the formation of the Union 
Government, thus requiring heads of diplomatic missions in 
Amman to present their credentials to King Faisal as Head of 
the Arab Federation. 

The Federal Parliament (consisting of 20 Iraqi and 20 
Jordanian parliamentarians) held its first session in Baghdad 
on May 27, when King Faisal was sworn in as Plead of the 
Arab Federation. The ceremony was attended by King Hussein 
of Jordan, the deputy head of the Federation. 

King Faisal issued a decree on June 2 appointing General 
Mohamed Aref (an Iraqi) as Chief of Staff of the combined 
forces of Iraq and Jordan — collectively known as the Arab 
Amy* Two Assistant Chiefs of Staff were appointed, one 
Iraqi and one Jordanian. — (Times - Le Monde, Paris - New 
York Times - Netie Zurcher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep. Arab Federation, 16132 C.) 


B. CANADA - UNITED STATES. — Air Defence. - 
The North American Air Defence Command. 

The joint establishment by Canada and Hie Uniled States 
of a North American Air Defence Command (NORAD) was 
announced in ail exchange of Notes published on May 19 in 
Ottawa and Washington and signed by Mr, Christian Herler, 
U.S. Acting Secretary of State, and Mr. N. A, Robertson, 
Canadian Ambassador in Washington. 

The agreement implemented the decision of Aug. 1 , 1957, 
on the establishment of a joint air command (see 15(191 R) 
and laid down the following principles governing the future 
organization and operations of NORA I ) ; 

(1) Tlio C.-ln-O., North American Air Defence Command 
(C1NCNOUAP) would be responsible to the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee in Canada and tho Joint Chiefs of Staff In the United States, 
who in turn would bo responsible to their Governments. Ho would 
“operate within a concept of air defence approved by the appro- 
priate authorities of the two Governments, who will bear in mind 
their objectives in the defence of the Ganuda-U.H, region of the 
NATO area." 

(U) NORAD would include “such combat units and individuals 
as are specifically allotted to it by the two Governments," Tho 
jurisdiction of OINCNORAD over these units and individuals 
would bo limited te operational control as defined in (3) below, 

(3) ** Operational control " was defined as " the power to direct, 
co-ordinate, and control the operational activities of Forces assigned, 
attached, or otherwise made available," No permanent changes of 
station would be made without the approval of the higher national 
authorities concerned, Temporary reinforcement from one area to 
another to moot International requirements, including the crossing 
of tho International boundary, would be within the authority of the 
commanders exercising operational control, 

(4) The appointment of OINCNORAD and ids deputy would have 
to he approved by the Ounadlun and U.S. Governments. They would 
not bo from the same country, and GINONOUAD’s staff would bo 
recruited from both countries, 

(5) NATO would be kept informed of the arrangements for tho 
air defence of North America through the Canada- U.H, Regional 
Planning Group, 

(0) Plans and procedures to be followed by NO RAD In wartime 
would be formulated and approved in peacetime by the appropriate 
national authorities, and would bo capable of rapid implementation 
In an emergency. 

(7) Terms of reference for OINCNORAD and his deputy would 
be consistent with the foregoing principles. Changes in these terms 
of reference could be made by agreement between the Canadian 
Chiefs of Staff Committee and the U.H. Joint Chiefs of Staff, with 
the approval of the higher national authorities. 

(8) The question of the financing of NORAD expenditures would 
be settled by mutual agreement between the two Governments, 

(9) N GRAD would bo maintained in operation for a period of ten 
years ** or such shorter period as shall be agreed by both count ries in 
tho light of their mutual defence kitoroHts and their objectives under 
tho terms of the North Atlantic Treaty." The agreement could be 
reviewed at the request of either country at any time, 

NORAD had been operating on an interim basis since 
Aug. 1, 1957, and the agreement of May 19 established it on a 
permanent basis as stated. General Karl K, Partridge, of the 
U.S. Air Force, is Commander-in-Cluef (OINCNORAD)* and 
Air Marshal C. Hoy Slemon, of the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
is deputy C.-in-C. The Command’s operations cover Canada, 
the continental United States, and Alaska. Us headquarters 
are at Colorado Springs.— (New York Times - Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 1569* B.) 

C. INDIA - SOVIET UNION* — Air Agreement. 

An agreement between the Indian and Soviet Governments 
providing for direct air services between Delhi and Moscow 
was signed in New Delhi on June 2 by Chief Marshal Zhigarev 
(head of the Soviet civil aviation organization) and Mr, M. M. 
Philip (Communications Secretary). Under the agreement, 
Air India International and Aeroflot will operate initially 
one service a week between the Indian and Soviet capitals in 
each direction, via Amritsar and Tashkent. A commercial 
agreement between the two airlines, complementary to the 
main agreement, was signed on the same day relating to 
tariffs, agency commissions, and pooling of revenues, 

(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

D. FISHERIES. — Accession of U.S.S.R. and Western 
Germany to International Fisheries Convention. 

It was announced on May 22 that the U.S.S.R. had joined 
the International Fisheries Convention of 1940, which came 
into force in 1953, provides for the regulation of fishing-net 
meshes, and imposes minimum-size limits for certain fish 
caught in Atlantic and Arctic fishing grounds. The German 
Federal Republic’s accession to the Convention had been 
announced in 1954 .— (Times) (Prev. rep. 12977 A.) 
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A- HUNGARY. — Execution of Imre Nagy and 
General Pa! Maleter. ~ World Reactions. 

It was announced in Budapest on June 17 that M. Imre 
Nagy, Prime Minister of Hungary at the time of the uprising in 
October 1950, had been sentenced to death and executed after 
trial by a “people’s court.” It was also announced that 
General Pal Maleter (Defence Munster in M. Nagy’s Cabinet), 
Joszef Szilagyi, and Miklos Gnnes had been executed with 
M. Nagy, and that live other persons had been given prison 
sentences varying from live years to life imprisonment. The 
news was broadcast by Budapest radio without comment, and 
given on the inner pages of all Hungarian newspapers. 

The announcement of the trial and execution of Imre Nagy 
and lus leading associates was given in the following statement 
issued by the Hungarian News Agency : 

44 Legal authorities have completed the proceedings in the oaso of 
the leading group of those persons who, with the active participation 
of the imperialists, unleashed a counter-revolutionary armed revolt 
with tho aim of overthrowing the legal order of the Hungarian 
People's Republic on October 23, 1956. 

“ Tho Chief Pubho Prosecutor . . . charged Imre Nagy and his 
fellow accused — Ferenc Donath, Miklos dimes, Zoltan Tildy, Pal 
Maleter, Sand or Kopacsi, Jozsef Szilagyi, Forono Janosi, and Mildos 
Vasarhoi — with the crime of forming an organization piinod at 
overthrowing tho Hungarian people’s democratic Stoic AiJkSr. , \n 
addition, Imre Nagy was charged with treason and Sanikm JLppaosl 
and Pal Maleter with tho crime of military rovolt. Tho P&xMbutor ■ s * 
office ended tho penal proceedings against tho defendant Geza 
Losonczy because he had died of illness in tho meantime. 

“Tho tropic’s Courts Council of tho Suprome Court sta$4<b! on, 
the ground of tho testimony of tho accused and of 29 witnesses, and 
having investigated tho wide range of documentary evidence, that 
Imre Nagy and his most intimate accomplices— Geza Losonczy, 
Ferono Donath, Miklos Climes, and Jozsef Szilagyi — established in 
December, 1955, a secret anti-Stato organization with tho aim of 
soizmg power by force and overthrowing tho Hungarian People’s 
Uopublic. 

“It was established during the trial that Tfffifer Nagy and his 
accomplices had played a loading role in tho preparation and 
unleashing of the eoimtor-rcvohitlonary rising of October 1950. 
Zoltan Tildy and Pal Maleter became acquainted with the inimical 
aims of Imre Nagy and his companions . . . and actively joined the 
counter-revolutionary rovolt . . . 

“ Tho members of this group mobilized and included in their 
ranks all categories of enemies of the people’s democratic order. At 
the same tune, b v hiding their real objectives and voicing demagogic 
and false * Socialist ’ slogans, they temporarily misled . . . unsuspecting 
people as well. The group of conspirators . . . worked out in detail 
tho political platform of tho movement against tho people’s democracy 
• - intermediate tasks, methods, and future objectives. Theso secret 
documents, written largely by Imro Nagy himself, wore submitted 
by the Public Prosecutor to tho Court. 

“ Imro Nagy, in his essay Morals and Mhics, written by him in 
December, 1955, called tho people’s democratic State order a 
' degenerate Bonapartist Power ’ and Incited to its overthrow by 
force. In another essay, Some Current Questions, written in January 
195 C, he outlined tho task of forming an alliance with tho forces 
opposing tho people’s democracy' and sot as an aim . . . the restoration 
of the multi-party system. In his pamphlet entitled The Five Basic 
Principles of International lielations, also dated January 1950, ho 
set tho nullification of tho Warsaw Pact as one of the objectives of 
the group of adventurers, under the pretext of * liquidation of bloc 
policy ’ . . . 

“ The conspirators included in their illegal activities Gabor 
Tanczlos and Balazsh Nagy, who later iiod to tho West, and . . . 
turned the Potdll Circle into a mooting-placo for hostile elements and 
a forum for attacks against the party and tho State . . . They prepared 
beforehand many hostile speeches, among others Tiber Dory's appeal 
in which lie urged youth to conntor-rovoiutionary actions. Part of 
their method was to publish in tho Press inciting articles by Tibor 
Dory, Gyula Hay, Tomas Aczol and similar elements who opposed 
tho People's Kopublio, 

“ In September, 1950, Gozu Losonczy publicly declared to an 
Israeli newspaperman who was then in Budapest : ‘ If it comes to 
that we will oppose the Government by force.’ At an illegal meeting 
arranged by himself, Jozsef Szilagyi said on Oct. 20, I960 ; * Imro 
Nagy and his companions arc prepared to take over tho Government.’ 

“ The demonstration of Got. 23 [i e. tho outbreak of the revolt] 
was initiated by Imro Nagy and his group, availing themselves of 
the connexions they had built up in tho Petofl Circle and In tho 
Universities ... It was directed by tho Nagy group through Gabor 
Tanczos and his companions ... On the initiative of Imro Nagy, 
Gozu Losonczy, Ferenc Donath, Miklos Gimcs and other mombers 
of tho conspiracy began to work out between Oot. 19 and Oct. 22 tho 
programme of the Government that was to be sot up. 

“ On the morning of Oet. 23, 1956, a secret meeting was held in 
Losonozy's flat at which Miklos Gimes, Miklos Vasarhoi, Ferenc 
Janosi, and Sandor Haraszti wore present, led by Imro Nagy. They 
worked out a Government list which they wished to instal in power 
by overthrowing tho legal Hungarian Government. Imro Nagy 
designated himself as Prime Minister. 


“ The members of the conspiracy set up several illegal oentres. 
One of theso centres, the members of which wore Sandor Kopacsi, 
Jozsef Szilagyi, Miklos Gimes, Gyorgy Fazekas and Tamas Sczel, 
was organized in the main Budapest pohee station. Kopacsi, 
breaking his pledged oath, abusing his position as police chief, and 
misleading his subordinates, executed the tasks drawn up by the 
illegal contro. Closo co-operation existed between this group and a 
sub-centre, brought mto being on Oct. 24, 1956, of which Geza 
Losonczy, Ferenc Donath, and Ferenc Janosi were members. This 
group directed, among others, the disintegrating activities which 
were taking place m the ranks of the Army. 

“ Imro Nagy and his accomplices established secret contacts with 
tho representatives of bourgeois restoration well before tho October 
uprising, and concluded an alliance with them to seize power by 
force. Geza Losonczy and Sandor Haraszti personally reached 
agreement with Anna Kctlily as early as July, 1956, regarding her 
participation in a future Nagy Government At the end of 1955 
Imro Nagy decided to re-establish the old 4 coalition ’ parties and to 
form a Government with them. 

“ When, however, ho obtained tho post of Prime Minister by force 
and deception, he wont far beyond that point. Ho made possible, 
contrary to the Constitution, tho unrestricted creation of 7 0 different 
parties and organizations in tlio few days of tho counter-revolution — 
among them such notorious bourgeois -fascist parties, prohibited 
under tho Peace Treaty, as the Party of Hungarian Life, the 
Christian Democratic party, the Hungarian People’s party, the 
Christian Front, the Catholio People’s party, tho Christian People’s 
party, and tho Hungarian Nazi party in Gydr. 

: The^gronp also 4 rehabilitated ’ tho lawfully and justly sentenced 

Jozsef Mihdfezonty, tho former Prince Primate, and made him take 
a stand against tho People’s Kopublio. After an agroomont had been 
reached" Mth him through Zoltan Tildy, Mindszcnty proclaimed 
the j programme of capitalist restoration over tho radio on Nov, 3. 

i 3t3jhro Nagy ... set up unlawfully a so -called Cabinet ... in such 
a way that tlio reactionary forces woro in tho majority, although as 
an act of deception ho also included persons loyal to Socialism. On 
Nov. 2, however, ho expanded this Cabinet by including oxtromist 
representatives of bourgeois restoration and leaders of the counter- 
revolutionary rising. At that time, apart from Imro Nagy, Geza 
Losonczy and Zoltan Tildy, tho members of tho Government included 
Anna Kothly, Istvan Szabo, and Istvan Bibo, as well as Pal Maleter, 
commander of J;hc armed counter-revolutionary rebels, in the 
oapacity of Minister of National Defence. 

41 The treacherous and subversiyo activities of Imro Nagy and his 
accomplices . . . paralysed tho armed forces defending tho People’s 
Republic. Simultaneously they organized, supplied with arms, and 
finally legalized tho counter-revolutionary forces in revolt. War 
criminals and anti-democratic offenders, convicts released from 
prison, all categories of enemies of tho people’s democracy, woro 
ralliod m the so -called 4 National Guard * . . . White terror started to 
rage in Budapest and throughout the country. According to data 
uncovered so far, 23*1 defenceless citizens wore murdered. During 
the same period 3,000 progressive pot sons, loyal to tho people’s 
democracy, woro imprisoned ami their execution planned in tho 
immediate future. In addition, death lists wore compiled of more 
than 10,000 people and preparations woro made for their massacre. 

“ A member of the group of conspirators was in contact with 
Capo [apparently mount to refer to tho former First Boorotary in 
the British Legation in Budapest, Mr. Cope], a former official of 
the British Legation, through whom Imro Nagy’s political writings 
woro funnelled out to tho West. Through Pal Maleter they wore in 
contact with Cowley, tho British Military Attaoh6, who took a 
direct part in tho military direction of tho rising. Tho American 
Jutolligcnco organization called 4 University of Strasbourg ’ worked 
out the programme of tho couuter-rovolutionary rising in September 
1956, and this programme was spread illegally within tho country. 

“ During tho counter-revolution considerable quantities of small 
arms woro smuggled into tho country among Red Cross gifts. At 
the same time the imperialist press and radio started a propaganda 
campaign In favour of Imre Nagy. They emphasized that ... it 
would bo more advantageous to tho Western Powers if tho dismember- 
ment oLHungary from the Socialist camp was carried out by a group 
that was called 4 Communist.’ 

44 To roalize thoir objectives, and also to clear the road for 
imperialist intervention, Imre Nagy and his group attempted to 
repudiate the Warsaw Pact illegally and unilaterally. This attempt 
was crowned hy Imre Nagy’s radio appeal of Nov. 4, 1956, in which 
ho appealed for the open and armed intervention of the Wostorn 
imperialists against tho Revolutionary Workers* and Peasants’ 
Government [i.o. the Kadar regimG which established itself under 
Soviet protection at Szolnok] and tho Soviet troops whose assistance 
was requested by it. 

“ After the defeat of tho eoimtor-rovolutionary uprising, several 
groups of oonspirators sought refuge whore support had previously 
boon granted thorn. Bela Kimly, Anna Kothly, Jozsof Kovago, 
and others escapod to tho West . . . Jozsef [Cardinal! Mindszonty 
went into hiding in tho American Legation ; Istvan Szabo tried to 
seek refuge In tho British Legation ; the group of Imro Nagy, which 
had fought under tho black flag of 4 National Communism,’ escapod 
to the Yugoslav Legation in Budapest. 

“ It is characteristic of tho conspirators’ infamy that they con- 
tinued thoir counter-revolutionary activities oven when . , . the 
Hungarian people began to restore legal order . , . Anna Kethly, 
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Bela Kiraly, Jozsef Kovago, and their associates sont instructions 
from tho West, a.nd Imro Nagy, Goza Losonezy and others issued 
instructions from tho Yugoslav Legation to continue armed resis- 
tance, organize strikes, and reorganize underground subversion - . . 

14 At tho trial tho defendants Ferenc Donath, Miklos Gimes, 
Zoltan Tildy, Handor Kpacai, Foreno Janosi, and Miklos Vasarhoi 
showed repentance and pleaded guilty, Imro Nagy, Jozsef Szilagyi 
and Pal Maleter denied their guilt, but were unmasked as a result of 
incriminating evidence and material proof, and made partial 
confessions . . . 

“ The People's Courts Council of the Supremo Court . . , declared 
tho defendants guilty, Imro Nagy was sentenced to death, Foreno 
Donath to 12 year’s imprisonment, Miklos Gimos to death, Zoltan 
Tildy to six year’s imprisonment, Pal Maletcr to death, Sandor 
Kopaesy to life imprisonment, Jozsof Szilagyi to death, Foreno 
Janosi to eight years' imprisonment, and Miklos Vasarhoi to five 
years’ imprisonment, Tho sentences are final. Tho death sentences 
have been carried out,” 

Imre Nagy (62) first became Prime Minister of Hungary in 
July 1958, after the resignation of Matyas Rakosi. [A biography 
of M. Nagy up to that time is given on page 18104*, second 
column!. During his Premiership of nearly two years he took 
a number of important measures to mitigate the severities 
of the Rakosi regime— e.g. by abandoning the policy of com- 
pulsory agricultural collectivization, dosing internment camps, 
releasing political detainees, and permitting a partial return 
to private trading. In April 1055, however, he was deposed 
from the Premiership and deprived of party membership after 
his “ new course ” economic policy had been violently 
denounced as 44 right-wing deviationist ” and “ anti-Marxist ” 
[see 14208 B, 14107 A], tmro Nagy was the focus of the 
Hungarian people’s uprising in October 1956, and Prime 
Minister for ten days until his Government was overthrown 
by the Soviet military intervention. He left the Yugoslav 
Legation (where he had taken refuge) under a “ guarantee ” 
of safe-conduct by the Kadar regime, but was immediately 
arrested by the Soviet authorities in violation of the safe- 
conduct pledge. lie and other leaders of the revolt were 
subsequently deported to Rumania, and nothing more had 
been heard of them until the Budapest announcement of the 
trials and executions. 

General Pal Maletcr (47), Minister of Defence in M. Nagy’s 
Government, was invited by the Soviet authorities to enter 
into negotiations with them for the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Hungary, He was arrested by the Russians while 
conducting these negotiations. 

Pal Maleter was bom in Slovakia, educated in Hungary, and 
served as a regular officer in tho Hungarian National Army. Ho 
became a Communist after bolng captured by the Russians in tho 
Second World War, was subsequently parachuted into Hungary to 
organize partisan activity against tho Gormans, and became famous 
as an anti-Nazi guerrilla leader. In the October revolt ho was tho 
first Hungarian general to throw in his lot with the uprising, and 
became commander of tho Freo Hungarian forces based on tho 
Killian Barracks in Budapest. 

The Hungarian Public Prosecutor (Dr. Szenaszi) stated at 
a press conference on June 21 that the trials had taken place in 
Budapest 44 not long ago ” and had lasted 12 days ; that they 
had been held in secret 44 for reasons of State interest,” as the 
Western Powers might otherwise have 44 interfered ” and 
44 spread lies and calumnies ” ; that the defendants had been 
allowed to choose their own defence counsel ; and that they 
had been allowed to present 44 petitions for clemency,” which 
had been 44 rejected.” The Public Prosecutor made no mention 
of the date of the trial and executions, nor did he give the 
names of the judges, prosecutors, or defence counsel taking 
part in the trials. 

Reactions to Execution of Imre Nagy and General Maletcr. 

Intense indignation was aroused in the Western countries, 
and also in many of the 44 uncommitted ” countries, at the 
execution of Imre Nagy and his associates ; it was widely 
commented in British, American, French, and other Western 
newspapers that the first announcement of the executions had 
come from Moscow radio and not from Budapest. 

President Eisenhower said at a press conference (June 18) 
that no incident could have more greatly shocked the civilized 
world than the execution of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter, men 
who had sought to free their country from Russian domination. 
Nor could any incident have 44 more alerted the free world to 
the lack of confidence we are compelled to place in the words 
and actions of the Communist imperialists?’ The executions 
constituted a violation of good faith [Le. of the safe-conduct 
pledge to M. Nagy when he left the Yugoslav Legation! • 
placed a “ very great obstacle ” in the way of further negotia- 
tions for a summit conference ; and were clear evidence of 


the Soviet Union’s intention of pursuing her 44 own policies 
of terror and intimidation ” with the aim of ensuring complete 
subservience to her will. 

Mr. Macmillan said in the British House of Commons 
(June 19) that 44 the whole House, the whole country, and the 
whole civilized world has been shocked by this latest develop- 
ment.” In the House of Lords, Lord Lnnsriown said tlmt, 
44 IT.M. Government consider that the manner in which 
Mr. Nagy and General Maleter were kidnapped, held in custody, 
tried in secret, and executed, is repugnant to every principle 
of justice.” After speaking of 44 the horror and indignation 
which this shameful act has aroused . . . throughout the country ” 
he added : 44 This barbaric behaviour must have seriously 
diminished the confidence of the West in the sincerity of 
Soviet intentions, either In relation to the preparations for 
a summit conference or to the settlement of international 
problems by other means.” Viscount Alexander of Hills- 
borough (leader of the Labour peers) described the executions 
as 44 a cruel and shameful perversion ” of justice. 

The British Labour Party issued a statement denouncing 
the executions as “judicial murder,” while the Socialist 
International issued an appeal to all its member-part ten to 
44 make the strongest possible protest against these barbaric 
acts.” 44 The Kadar regime,” it said, u conducted the trial 
and carried out the executions, but the Soviet Union gave the 
orders and the Soviet Union’s was the treachery.” 

In the Communist countries (except, in Poland and Yugo- 
slavia), and especially in Chinn, approval of the executions was 
combined with violent attacks on Yugoslav 44 revisionism ” 
and renewed denunciations of President Tito, The Peking 
People's Daily (organ of the Chinese Communist Party) 
described the executions as 44 glad tidings to us all,” and 
added : 44 R is impossible not to link the case of Nagy with 
the role played by the Yugoslav revisionists in the Hungarian 
riots [i.e, the revolution). The Hungarian events fully confirm 
tlmt revisionism is the most dangerous enemy within the 
international Communist movement,” 

No official comment was made in Poland, but the Warsaw 
Correspondent of The Times said that the executions had 
come as 44 a shock to Poles of all political views, ineluding 
Communist Party members except, perhaps, for a small 
minority of unrelenting Stalinists.” 

Tho Oorrespondent added : Privately, distrust te bom# expressed 
in political circles and bewilderment at why It ho® been found 
necessary to take this cruel action . . . There are also misgivings 
about what the development may mean for Poland . . , From tho 
point of view of international politics tho executions are seen In tho 
first place to be aimed at Marshal Tito, in Moscow's eyes the arch- 
revisionist ; but there are also warning implications for Mr. Gomulka 
who wont to prison once because he opposed the Oomlnform campaign 
against Yugoslavia.” 


Deep indignation at the executions was ropurveu irom 
Belgrade, where, however, the Government confined itself to 
issuing a brief statement refuting the allegations made against 
Yugoslavia in the Hungarian announcement [he. that Mr. Nagy 
and his associates had received support from the Yugoslav 
Legation in Budapest before seeking asylum there ; ami that 
Mr, Nagy had continued to organize 44 subversive activities ” 
while sheltering m the Legation,) The Yugoslav statement 
said that these 44 false allegations ” were 44 contrary to the 
truth ” and represented 44 a new, disturbing and premeditated 
sharpening of the anti-Yugoslav campaign.” It was announced 
m Belgrade on June 21 that the Yugoslav Government was 
preparing a Note Lo be presented in Budapest, 

lo ? dinpr Yugoslav newspapers, Jforba and PoliUka, 
published front-page pictures of the executed Hungarian leader, 
with eulogistic biographies referring to him iw " an eminent person 
ha Hungary's political and cultural fife.” They pointed out that 
Imro Nagy was tho head of a legally-constituted Government, and 
recoiled his kidnapping in Budapest despite the assurances ef safe- 
conduct. Bor6a (official organ of the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists) also published the first hostile onriaoature of M. Khrushchov 
ever to appear in a Yugoslav newspaper ; it showed him engaged 
In conversation with Mao Tso-tung (the Chinese Communist leader) 
and bore the caption : " Well, who is going to be Beria now 'I a 
sarcastic reference to M. Khrushchev’s ” reconciliation ” visit to 
Belgrade In 1055, when ho blamed Beria for the Initial broach between 
tho Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, 

It r -"~ s „ ann 9 l l n ® e(1 at U -N. headquarters 00 June 11) Unit 
the U.N. Special Committee on Hungary would meet in closed 
session to consider the execution of Mr. Nagy and his associates, 
in response to requests from several delegations. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, 
Pans - New York Times - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. Imre Nagy, 15661 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — By-elections. 

Five by-elections took place on June 12 without any change 
in political representation, three of the seats being held by 
the Conservatives and two by Labour. The constituencies 
were Argyll, Ealing South, St. Helens, Wigan, and Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Argyll. 

The by-election was caused by the death of Major Sir 
Duncan McCallum (Conservative). Result : 

Noble, Michael (Conservative) . . 12,541 

McKean, William (Liberal) , . 7,375 

Young, Robert (Labour) . . . . 6,884 


No change. Conservative majority 5,166 
Figures at the general election were : Sir D. McCallum (C.) 
19,119, R. Young (Lab.) 9,091 — Conservative majority, 10,028. 

The Conservative candidate polled 46.8 per cent of the votes, 
the Liberal candidate 27.5 per cent, and the Labour candidate 
25.7 per cent, whereas at the general election the Conservatives 
received 67.8 per cent of the votes and Labour 32.2 per cent in a 
straight fight. The Conservative proportion thus fell by 21 per cent 
and the Labour proportion by 6.5 per cent. The Liberals last 
contested Argyll in 1945, when they polled 3,228 votes in a three- 
cornered contest. 

67.06 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, oomparod 
with 56,61 per cent at the general election. The total electorate 
numbered 39,962, a decroaso of 2,220 since tho general election. 

Sir Duncan McCallum (69), who died on May 10, had a distin- 
guished military record in the First World War, serving in Franco 
and West Africa and winning tho M.O. and mention in despatches. 
In 1923, while British liaison officer with the French in Syria, he 
took part in an adventurous pioneering motor journey across the 
Syrian desort to Baghdad — tho first official reconnaissance of tho 
trons -desert route. Four years lator, while Commandant of the 
British Legation Guard in Poking, ho motored overland from China 
to Britain-— a distance of 15,200 miles-— us a member of a two-car 
expedition. IXo subsequently served at tho British Legations in 
Sofia and Cairo boforo entering Parliament. Sir Duncan was the son 
of Charles Whitton McCallum (Charles Coborn, tho music-hall 
comedian and singer), famous for his songs The Man Who Broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo and Two Lovely Black Byes, 

Ealing South. 

The by-election was caused by the resignation of Mr. Angus 
Maude (Independent Conservative) following his appointment 
as editor of the Sydney Morning Herald , one of Australia’s 
leading newspapers. Result : 

Batsford, Brian (Conservative) . . 17,417 

Garside, Hugh (Labour) . . . . 11,258 

Skelsey, Philip (Liberal) . . . . 5,956 


No change. Conservative majority 6,159 
Figures at the general election were : A. Maude (C.) 25,992, 
D. Allen (Lab.) 18,462, D. Evans (L.) 4,182— Conservative 
majority, 12,530. 

Tho Conservative candidate polled 50.3 per cent of the votes, 
tho Labour candidate 32.5 por cent and the Liberal candidate 17.2 
per cent, compared with respective percentages of 59.6, 30.9 and 9.5 
at tho general election. The Conservative proportion of the total 
vote thns fell by 9.3 por cent, while tho Liberal proportion increased 
by 7.7 per cent and the Labour share by 1.6 per cent, 

64,5 por cent of tho elootorate voted in the by-election, compared 
with 77,8 por cent at the general election. 

Mr. Angus Maude (45) had represented Ealing South since 1950. 
An economist and financial journalist, ho has boon on the staff of 
The Times, tho .Daily Mail , and the Sunday Express, and was 
director of tho Conservative Political Centre from 1951-55. Ho 
resigned the Conservative Whip in May 1957 at the time of the Suez 
crisis, and had since sat as an Independent Conservative. 

The Independent Conservative group in the House (the 
44 Suez rebels ”), originally numbering eight members, was 
reduced to five as a result of Mr. Maude’s resignation— Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, Mr. Paul Williams, Mr. Anthony Fell, Mr. 
Laurence Turner and Mr. Biggs-Davison. Of the other two 
members, Sir Victor Raikes had resigned from Parliament in 
the autumn of 1957 (see 15903 A), while the Conservative 
Whip was restored to Mr. Patrick Maitland on Dec. 23. 

St. Helens. 

The by-elcction was caused by the resignation of Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, Q.C. (Labour), who had represented the consti- 
tuency since 1945. Result : 

Spriggs, Leslie (Labour) . . . . 26,405 

Carlisle, Mark (Conservative) . . 14,411 


No change. Labour majority .. 11,994 

Figures at the general election were : Sir H. Shawcross (Lab.) 
35,737, J, M, Caplin (C.) 19,845— Labour majority, 15,883. 


The Labour candidate received 64.7 per cent of the votes and the 
Conservative candidate 35,3 per cent, compared with respective 
percentages of 64.3 and 35.7 at the general election. Only 54.2 per 
cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, compared with 73.5 
per cent at the general election. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross (56) was Attorney-General and President 
of the Board of Trade in successive Labour Governments, holding 
tho former post from 1945 to 1951 and tho latter from April to 
October, 1951. One of Britain’s leading lawyers, he was chief U.K. 
prosecutor at tho Nuremberg trials of Nazi war criminals. He 
retired from the Bar m 1957 and is now legal adviser to tho Royal 
Dutch-Shell group of oil companies, and a member of the board of 
the Ford Motor Company. 

In a letter to tho St. Helens Labour Party (March 7, 1958) Sir 
Hartley explained that he was resigning for private and family reasons, 
and because of his inability to devote sufficient time to his duties as 
an M.P. Ho added that it would “ be idle to pretend that I have 
not disagreed with certain proposals which have found some favour 
in tho [Labour] Party while it has been in Opposition, notably those 
involving further nationalization of industry and certain aspects of 
foreign, defence, and educational policy, on which I have favoured 
more bi-partisan consultation.” 

Wigan. 

The by-election was caused by the death of Mr. Ronald 
Williams (Labour), who had represented the constituency 


since 1948. Result : 


Fitch, E. A. (Labour) 

. 27,415 

Hodgson, J. J. (Conservative) 

. 10,248 

* Weaver, Michael (Communist) 

972 

No change. Labour majority 
■"Forfeited deposit. 

. 17,167 


Figures at the general election were : R. W. Williams 
(Lab.) 29,775, H. D. Lowe (C.) 14,888, T. Rowlandson (Comm.) 
1,567 — Labour majority, 14,872, 

Tho Labour candidate received 70.9 per cent of tho votes, the 
Conservative candidate 26.6 por cent and tho Communist candidate 
2.5 por cent, compared with respective percentages of 64.4, 32.2, 
and 3.4 at tho gonoral oleotion. The Labour proportion of tho total 
vote thus rose by 6.5 per cent, while tho Conservative and Com- 
munist proportions fell by 5.6 and 0.9 por oont respectively. 

69.3 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-eleotion, compared 
with 80.2 per cent at tho general election. 

Mr. Ronald Williams (50), who died on Maroh 13, was solicitor 
to tho Durham Miners’ Association (1936-45) and to the National 
Union of Minoworkcrs (1945-48) before entering Parliament, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

The by-election was caused by the death of Sir Ian Orr- 
Ewing (Conservative), who had represented the constituency 
since 1984. Result : 

Webster, David (Conservative) . . 21,271 
Hampton, Edward (Labour) . . 11,295 

Taylor, Edward (Liberal) . . . . 10,588 


No change. Conservative majority 9,976 

Figures at the general election were : Sir Ian Orr-Ewing 
(C.) 27,857, R. G. Andrews (Lab.) 16,275 — Conservative 
majority, 11,082. 

Tho Conservative candidate received 49.3 per cent of the votes, 
tho Labour candidate 26,2 per cent, and the Liberal candidate 24,5 
por cent, whereas at the general election Sir Ian Orr-Ewing received 
62.7 por oont and his Labour opponent 37.3 per cent in a straight 
fight. The Conservative proportion thus fell by 13.4 per oont, and 
the Labour proportion by 11.1 per cent. The Liberals last contested 
Weston-super-Mare in 1950, when they obtained 15.6 per cent of 
the votes in a throo-oomered contest (the Conservatives receiving 
56.4 per cent and Labour 28 por cent). 

72.2 per oent of the electorate voted in the by-eleotion, compared 
with 73.8 per cent at tho gonoral election. 

Sir Ian Orr-Ewing (64) was Parliamentary Private Secretary to 
five Ministers between 1936-40, and a member of tho Royal Com- 
mission on Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1938. He served with the 
Soots Guards and the Royal Boots Fusiliers in the First World War, 
being wounded in aotion. 

Of the five new Members of Parliament, Mr, Noble (44) is a 
farmer ; Mr. Batsford (47) is chairman and managing director 
of the publishing house of B. T. Batsford ; Mr. Spriggs (47) 
is a railway worker ; Mr. Fitch (48) is a miner ; and Mr. 
Webster (84) is a stockbroker’s clerk and a former parachute 
instructor. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Daily Herald) (Prev. rep. By-elections, 16173 A.) 


B. JAPAN. — Bank Rate reduced. 

The Bank of Japan reduced its official rediscount rate on 
June 17 from 8.895 per cent to 7.665 per cent, with effect from 
June 18. This was the first change in the Japanese Bank rate 
since May 1957, when it was raised as part of a disinflationary 
programme to cope with a balance-of-payments crisis. (Times) 
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A. ANTARCTICA* — President Eisenhower 9 ® Pro- 
posals for Antarctic Treaty* - xx-Nation Acceptance of 
International Conference on Antarctica. 

The U.S. Government sent Notes on May 8 to all countries 
participating m the International Geophysical Year pro- 
gramme in Antarctica proposing the conclusion of a treaty 
which would have the following objects ; 

“ ( 1 ) Freedom of scientific investigation throughout 
Antarctica by citizens, organizations, and Governments of all 
countries, and a continuation of the international scientific 
co-operation which is being carried out so successfully during 
the current International Geophysical Year. 

“ (2) International agreement to ensure that Antarctica 
is used for peaceful purposes only. 

“ (8) Any other peaceful purposes not inconsistent with the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

The Notes were sent to Groat Britain, Franco, Norway, the Soviet 
Union, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, Belgium, Argentina, and 
Chile — all of which, in addition to the United States itself, are taking 
part in the current I.G.Y. programme in Antarctica. All these 
countries wore invited to partioipato in a conference ** to bo convened 
at an early date at such place as may be mutually agreeable." 

President Eisenhower issued a statement on the same day in 
which he declared that the United States was " dedicated to the 
principle that the vast uninhabited wastes of Antarctica shall bo 
used only for peaceful purposes.'* Ho expressed confidence that the 
American proposal would " win the wholehearted support of the 
peoples of all the nations directly concerned, and indeed of all 
other peoples of the world." 

The U.S. Notes were identically worded, the text being as 
follows : 

"... The International Geophysical Year comes to a close at 
the end of 1958. The need for oo-ordinated solentiflo research In 
Antarctica, howovor, will continue for many more years in the 
future. Accordingly, it would appear desirable for those countries 
participating in the Antarctic programme of the I.G.Y, to roach 
agreement among themselves ... to assure the continuation of 
fruitful scientific oo -operation, 

"Such an arrangement could have the additional advantage of 
preventing unnecessary and undesirable political rivalries in that 
continent, the uneconomic expenditure of funds to defend individual 
national interests, and the recurrent possibility of international 
misunderstanding. If harmonious agreement can be reached among 
tho countries directly concerned in regard to friendly oo-oporation in 
Antarctica, there would be advantages not only to these countries 
but to all other countries as well. 

u The present situation in Antarctica is characterized by diverse 
legal, political, and administrative oonoepts which render friendly 
co-operation difficult in the absence of an understanding among the 
countries involved. Seven countries have asserted claims of 
sovereignty to portions of Antarctica, some of which overlap and 
give rise to occasional frictions. Other countries have a direct 
interest in that continent based on past discovery and exploration, 
geographic proximity, sea and air transportation routes, and other 
considerations, 

" The United States for many years has had, and continues to 
have, direct and substantial rights and interests in Antarctica. 
Throughout a period of many years, commencing in tho early 19th 
century, many areas of the Antarctic region have boon discovered, 
sighted, explored, and claimed on behalf of the U.S.A. by U.S. 
nationals and by expeditions carrying the U.S. flag. During this 
period, the U.S. Government and its nationals have engaged in 
extensive activities in Antarctica. In view of those activities, tho 
U.S. Government rosorves all rights of the United States with 
respect to the Antarctic region, including the right to assert a terri- 
torial claim or claims. 

“ It is the opinion of the U.S. Government, however, that the 
interests of mankind would best be served, in consonance with the 
high ideals of the U.N. Charter, if the countries which have a direct 
interest in Antarctica were to Join together In the conclusion of a 
treaty ..." 

After proposing an international Antarctic treaty with the three 
objectives mentioned above, the U.S. Government expressed its 
belief that 44 such a treaty can be concluded without requiring any 
participating nation to renounce whatever basic historic rights it 
may have in Antarctica, or whatever claims of sovereignty it may 
have asserted." The Notes continued : 

" It could be specifically provided that such basic rights and 
claims would remain unaffected and no new claims he made by any 
country during the duration of the treaty. In other words, the legal 
status quo in Antarctica would be frozen for the duration of tho treaty, 
permitting co-operation in solentiflo and administrative matters to 
be oarried out in a constructive manner without being hampered or 
affected by political considerations. Provisions could likewise be 
made for such joint administrative arrangements as might be 
necessary and desirable to endure the successful accomplishment 
of the agreed objectives. The proposed treaty would be deposited 
with the United Nations, and the co-operation of the U.N. Specialized 
Agencies would be sought. 


“Such an arrangement would provide a firm and favourable 
foundation for a continuation of the productive activities which 
have thus far distinguished tho I.G.Y. ; would provide an agreed 
basis for the maintenance of peaceful and orderly conditions in 
Antarctica during tho years to come ; and would avoid the possibility 
of that continent becoming the scone of international discord." 

In conclusion, the U.S. Government invited the other Governments 
concerned to an early conference at an agreed place. 

The U.S. State Department announced on June 4 that all 
the countries approached had agreed to take part in a con- 
ference on Antarctica. In a joint statement on June 8, however, 
the Argentine and Chilean Governments said that they had 
accepted “ only m principle and with reservations.” 

In Britain, a Foreign Oflloo spokesman said (May 20) that TI.M. 
Government welcomed the U.H. proposal “ to ensure freedom of 
solentiflo investigation and tho non-militarization of tho area." 
The Australian Minister of External Affairs (Mr, Richard Casey) said 
that there had been close consultation between tho Commonwealth 
countries associated with Antarctic activities, adding that President 
Eisenhower's proposals “ clearly serve the general interest and 
ought not to give rise to controversy," Mr, Casey emphasized 
that Australia's title to a major part of Antarctic territory would 
not be impaired. 

The Prime Minister of New Zealand (Mr, Walter Nash) welcomed 
tho President's proposal as “ a constructive step towards the estab- 
lishment of a stable regime in Antarctica," and expressed his pleasure 
that " a formal move has been made to arrange for consideration of 
the future of the Antarctic continent," Mr, Nash pointed out that 
ho had himself referred on several occasions to " the desirability of 
perpetuating the essential features of tho I.G.Y. Antarctic programme 
— international co-operation, and free access for all nations for peace- 
ful purposes," 

The Soviet Union sent a Note to Washington (June 2) accepting 
tho invitation to a conference on Antarctica, and noting tho “ fruitful 
oo -operation " already achieved by scientists of many nations 
participating in tho I.G.Y. programme. After saying that the 
U.S.H.R. was ready “ to promote the development of this (Mi-operation 
in every way," the Note went on : " Tim Soviet Government . . . 
cannot recognize as legal any separate settlement of Htato Jurisdiction 
over Antarctica, Although the Soviet Union reserves all rights 
based on tho discoveries and explorations of Russian navigators and 
scientists, including the right to put forward territorial claims in the 
Antarctic, it nevertheless considers it possible and desirable to 
roach an International agreement which will ensure freedom of 
scientific research in the Antarctic and its use for peaceful purposes 
only." In conclusion, the U.H.H.R. proposed (1) " that the treaty 
should avoid inclusion of any propositions concerning the question 
of territorial claims in the Antarctic which could be regarded as 
placing some States In an unequal position in relation to others " ; 
and (2) that all States wishing to take port in a conference on Antarctic 
problems should be invited. 

The Argentlne-Chllean statement (June 8) reserved the territorial 
claims of the two countries to parts of Antarctica, and opposed 
Soviet participation in the conference. 

As shown in the map on page 10055 , live countries have 
established political claims to sectors of the Antarctic continent: 
(1) Great Britain in the Falkland Islands Dependencies and 
Graham Land ; (2) Australia in the Australian Antarctic 
Territory ; (8) New Zealand in the Ross Dependency ; ( 4 ) 
Norway in Queen Maud Land ; and ( 5 ) France in Addle 
Land, which separates the two parts of Australian Antarctica. 
In addition, Argentina and Chile claim large parts of the 
Falkland Dependencies (the claims overlap each other) and 
have established stations on various islands* No formal claim 
has been made to Marie Byrd Land, where American expedi- 
tions have been particularly active, nor have territorial claims 
yet been put forward by the Soviet Union, Japan, or Belgium. 
As stated above, both the U.S, and Soviet Governments 
reserved the right to make territorial claims in Antarctica, 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Australian News and Information Bureau - New 
Zealand Government Office - Soviet Embassy Press Depart- 
ment, London) (Prev. rep. Antarctica, 16225 C 5 16x79 B 5 

I.G.Y. Programme, 16055 A.) 

B. ETHIOPIA. — Cabinet Reorganization. 

It was announced in Addis Ababa on April 8 that the 
Emperor Haile Selassie had ordered the following changes in 
the Ethiopian Government : (a) M. Yttma Dcrcssa (Ambas- 
;»*>**? Washington) as Minister of Foreign Affairs vice 
M. Akhlou Habtewold, who had held the portfolio since 1948 
and would remain a Deputy Premier ; (b) M, Abbye Abebe 
t°, ri ? er Ambassador in Paris) as Minister of Justice ; (c) 
M. Makonncn Habtewold (Minister of Finance) as Minister of 
the Interior vice M. Sileshi ; and ( d ) M. Woldemaskal (a former 
.^ ste JL of Agriculture) to succeed M. Makonncn Habtewold 
at the Finance Ministry.— (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 14380 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Rent Act. - Mr. Brooke’s 
Warning to Landlords. - Legislation to protect Tenants 
against Eviction in Special Cases of Hardship. 

The text was published on April 16 of the Government’s 
Landlord and Tenant (Temporary Provisions) Bill, intended 
to help tenants, especially elderly people, who might otherwise 
be badly affected under the Rent Act when their homes 
became decontrolled m October. The Bill — which enabled 
tenants who fullillcd certain conditions to obtain a stay of 
eviction-implemented a promise given by Mr. Henry Brooke, 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government, in the House 
of Commons on April 2. 

Mr. Brooke had previously issued a statement on Feb. 22 
warning landlords against abusing the provisions of the Rent 
Act and using eviction notices as a prelude to negotiations 
with their tenants, instead of first endeavouring to make 
reasonable agreements with them. 

In his statement of Feb. 22 Mr. Brooke said that the 
Government had acted in the belief that landlords in general 
would make new agreements with their tenants on reasonable 
terms. He continued : 

44 In the groat majority of cases that belief has come true. Many 
landlords have shown restraint and moderation, and a real under- 
standing of the tenant's point of view . . , Largo numbers of agree- 
ments have been made all over tho country. 

44 But as always there are exceptions. I am thinking particularly 
of those landlords who, instead of re-lotting, are planning to sell 
simply for the sake of selling. Those are people who are giving their 
tenants no option but to buy or got out. 

“ Then there aro some landlords who say they want to make new 
agreements but aro asking too high rents. That is the way to lose 
good tenants, and a good tenant is more use to a landlord than a 
fancy rent. Thou thcro arc some othors who so far have made no 
offer of any kind, but have simply loft their tenants wondering wliat 
they intend to do. 

44 These classes of landlords aro in a minority, but I say plainly to 
them that . . . they aro failing in their duty as landlords to treat 
good tenants with the fairness and consideration they are entitled 
to expect. So I want these landlords to think again, while there is 
still ample time for negotiation. If they have not yet offered to make 
a now agreement with their tenants, they ought to do so at onoe. 

44 They have no right to leave their tenants in uncertainty and 
anxiety. If there is an exceptional ease where for some reason the 
landlord cannot offer a now agreement, ho should at least explain to 
hifl tenants what his difficulty is. 

44 It is quite understandable that in some oases a landlord will 
prefer to sell. But if ho really does not require to sell, and if his 
tenants aro unable to buy, ho ought to reconsider and offer to re-let 
on a new agreement. He can get a perfectly fair return on his 
money that way, and the tenant will bo saved unnecessary anxiety 
and upset. Any landlord who is uncertain in his own mind whether 
to re-let or sell should start by finding out what his tenants wish. 

44 Landlords intending to offer new tenancy agreements have no 
justification for using eviction notices as a preludo to negotiations. 
They should teU their tenants straight away what terms they aro 
prepared to offer, and sook to roach agreement as quickly as anyone 
reasonably can, 

44 Over all but a small fraction of tho rented houses and fiats, 
taking tho country as a whole, tho Rent Act is working fairly and 
smoothly. I believe that in many of the oases whore difficulties 
have arisen, it is booauae tho landlord has not fully realized his 
responsibility nor thought sufficiently of what is entrusted to him. 
It is in his intorost as well as in tho tenant's to roach agreement.” 

Mr. Brooke concluded : 44 There is still plenty of time for my 
words to have effect. Those who do not heed them may regret it. 
I shall bo watching olosoly to see how things go on.” 

House of Commons Debate on Rent Act. 

A debate on the working of the Rent Act took place in the 
House of Commons on March 8 on an Opposition motion 
(moved by Mr. Milchison, Lab.), deploring “ the oppressive 
agreements and serious hardships imposed on tenants ” as a 
result of the Ael, and calling on the Government to “ take 
immediate steps to remedy these grievances.” 

Mr. Mitchison declared that because of the great difficulty tn 
finding alternative accommodation, tenants faced with the conse- 
quences of the Act and wishing to avoid eviction would have no 
choice but to accept any bargain, however oppressive, that their 
landlords might offer. In some cases, tenants had been served with 
notices to quit and informed that no new agreements would be 
offered to them, since it was intended to let the property furnished. 
In others, they had boon told that rents would be increased by 300 or 
400 per eont—in some oases by 600 or BOO per cent. Most of these 
people had been living in their houses or flats for some time ; if 
they were obliged at comparatively short notice to pay many times 
what they had been accustomed to pay, they would only be able to 
find the money by cutting down on food and necessities. 


After speaking of 44 the vast mass of landlords who hold their 
houses as an investment for the money they can get out of them,” 
Mr. Mitchison denied the Government's claim that tho Aot would 
result in better maintenance of the nation's stock of houses. 
Contending that there was 44 nothing in the Act to compel a landlord 
to get a house into better repair before increasing the rent,” he 
declared that the formalities which a tenant had to go through 
before he could secure repairs were 44 well and truly weighted in the 
landlord's favour.” As a result, although a few houses were being 
44 patched up,” the majority were not being attended to at all. 

Mr. Mitchison concluded by referring to Mr. Brooke's warning to 
44 landlords who did not realize their responsibilities ” [see above] 
and asked what steps the Government proposed to take to implement 
the warning. 

Mr. Brooke, who replied, moved the following amendment : 

44 This House congratulates the Government upon the rapid 
expansion of house building achieved in the past six years, which 
has rendered a measure of decontrol possible ; reaffirms its belief 
that the Rent Aot will make a valuable contribution to the nation’s 
housing needs by securing better maintenance of the nation’s stock 
of houses and by bringing into use accommodation which because 
of rent restriction has remained under-occupied; and maintains 
its support for tho Government in all measures necessary to achieve 
these ends in a fair and reasonable manner.” 

Declaring that tho Labour Party’s failure to build sufficient 
houses between 1945 and 1951 had 44 contributed more hardship 
than the Rent Act will over do,” the Minister argued that it was 
impossible to remove tho 44 frustration of rent control,” under which 
many tenancies had been 44 petrified for 18 years,” without causing 
hardship or inconvenience to anyone. What had to he done was to 
keep down the hardship as much as possiblo and go forward with 
the decontrol policy. Never before had there been so muoh house- 
room in tho country, since 3,000,000 houses and flats would have 
boon built since tho war — two -thirds of them under a Conservative 
Government. 

Tho Rent Aot (Mr. Brooke continued) affected the tenants of 
only about 5,000,000 of the 15,000,000 dwellings in Britain, and 
six ont of seven tenants still enjoyed security of tonure. The Aot 
had been so successful in stimulating the putting in hand of repairs 
that up to Doc. 31, 1957, local authorites had issued only 13,000 
certificates of disrepair, with another 10,000 under consideration. 
Even if all these wore granted, it would make only a total of 23,000 
certificates of disrepair out of over 4,250,000 tenancies. In all other 
oases where the landlord had claimed a rent inoroose, he had under- 
taken to do tho necessary repairs. This was entirely due to the 
Rent Aot. 

The great majority of decontrolled tenants, the Minister went on, 
had neither been threatened with eviction nor asked to pay 
unreasonable rents ; exaggerations helped no-one excopt the small 
minority of landlords who wished to frighten tenants into paying 
too muoh. Mr. Brooke allogcd in this connexion that a good many 
oases of hardship had been directly caused by tho Labour Party’s 
44 thoughtless and misleading ” pledge to municipalize rented houses, 
but for which there would not have been 44 anything like so many 
landlords wanting to sell.” It should also be remembered that there 
was 44 another common typo of ease, in which irresponsible tenants 
have boon trading on landlords’ inability to get rid of thorn and a 
kind of civil war has boon going on for years.” In spite of these 
exceptions, however, the majority of tenants in London and else- 
where had already taken up new leases for three years ; in other 
coses negotiations were proceeding, and in yet othors tenants were 
buying their houses from their landlords, often at prices below tho 
market value. Tho bigger property-owners had, in tho main, quoted 
reasonable now rents for sitting tenants. 

As regards his warning to landlords, Mr. Brooke said that although 
ho did not propose to elaborate on this until he had. seen whether 
the advice was being taken, the Government would endeavour to 
overcome 44 in a fair and reasonable manner ” the difficulties which 
decontrol was causing in London and 44 a small number of other 
places.” Ho added : 44 So far os I can judge it is largely a problem, 
not of the young and able-bodied, but of tho elderly. It is not easy 
for old pooplo to move. These are tho people wo want to help . . . 
The Government has no intention of repealing the Rent Aot, or 
any part of It ... If we conclude that any further stops are necessary 
to secure that the objects of the Act are accomplished in a fair and 
reasonable way, we shall take them.” 

After debate, the Opposition motion was defeated by 
804 votes to 246 and the Government amendment agreed to 
by 807 votes to 246. Four Conservative M.P.s (Colonel J. K. 
Cordeaux, Mr. Anthony Marlowe, Mr. Robert Jenkins, and 
Mr. Henry Price) abstained from voting on the Opposition’s 
motion, but the first three voted on the Government amend- 
ment. Mt. Price and the six Liberal M.P.s abstained in both 
divisions. 

A group of 16 Conservative M.P.s had sent a letter to the 
Prime Minister on Feb. 25 expressing “ grave concern ” at 
the working of the Rent Act, and asking him to receive a 
deputation from them. The letter spoke of the “ widespread 
fear of eviction in October ” felt by tenants ; the refusal of 
many landlords to negotiate new leases ; and the “ oppressive 
contracts ” drawn up for new tenancies by other landlords, 
and accepted by their tenants “ at pistol point,” 
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Unsuccessful Amendment Bills by Labour Members, 

A series of attempts to introduce Bills to amend the Bent 
Act was made by Labour back-bench M.P.s under the ” 10- 
minute rule ” between January and April. In cadi case 
leave to introduce the Bills was refused on the motion of 
Conservative back-benchers. The objects of the Bills are 
summarized below, with sponsor’s names, dates of refusal 
of leave, and voting figures in parentheses* 

(1) To extend by 12 months the date on which notices of eviction 
would become operative (Mr. Arthur Lewis, Jan. 28. Leave refused 
by 288 votes to 173). 

(2) To enable tenants of decontrolled houses to remain in possession 
for up to three years at rents to be determined by tribunals (Mr. 
Gibson, Feb. 5. Leave refused by 234 votes to 195). 

(3) To empower the Courts to restrain or delay eviction in cases of 
aged tenants, long occupation, or grave hardship (Mr. Orbaoh, 
Feb. 11. Loavo refused by 243 votes to 204), 

(4) To authorize local authorities to purchase land compulsorily 
to prevent evictions from houses decontrolled under the Rent Act 
(Mr. Julius Silverman, Feb, 25, Leave refused by 259 votes to 211), 

(5) To raise the level above which houses in Scotland would bo 
decontrolled from £40 to £00 rateable value (Mrs. Joan Mann, 
March 5. Leave refused by 250 votes to 203). 

(0) To simplify and expedite the procedure for securing repairs 
to rent-controlled dwellings, and to shorten the time allowed for the 
performance of landlords’ undertakings, (Miss Alice Bacon, March 12. 
Leave refused by 232 votes to 202), 

(7) To provido that the rout of a dwelling-house which was unfit 
for habitation and included in proposals submitted to the Minister 
of Housing under the Housing Repairs mid Rents Act should not 
exceed the gross rateablo value. (Mr. Sparks, March 10. Leave 
refused by 2G1 votes to 189). 

(8) To give County Courts power to order exchanges of statutory 
tenancies where both tenants were willing and the landlord 
unreasonably withheld his consent. (Mr. Darling, March 26. Leave 
refused, by 233 votes to 191). 

(9) To provido that the Minlstor of Housing should fix a multiplier 
of the gross rateable value of houses as a price -coiling, and that if a 
house was sold above this figure the tenant or former tonant who 
had boon evicted by his landlord in order that the house might be 
sold should be entitled to the excess amount. (Mr. Paget, April 29. 
Leave refused by 243 votes to 187), 

(10) To enable tho widow of a person dying Intestate, or other 
member of his family living with 1dm at the time of his death, to 
retain possession where that porson had become a tenant under the 
Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest Act. (Mr. Janner, May 13. 
Leavo refused by 254 votes to 200), 

The Landlord and Tenant (Temporary Provisions) BUI. 

As stated above, the Government itself introduced legisla- 
tion with a view to overcoming special hardships arising 
from the application of the Bent Act. The terms of the Bill 
(which applies to England, Wales, and Scotland) are sum- 
marized below : 

(1) A landlord wishing to regain possession of decontrolled property 
when notice to quit expired would have to apply to the County Court 
(in Scotland to the Sheriff Court) for an order of possession. 

(2) The tonant could stay in possession pending the hearing of the 
action, but in England and Wales would have to pay a rent equal to 
twice the gross rateable valne of the property, plus ratos and a 
reasonable charge for any sorvicos provided by the landlord. In 
Scotland he would pay the existing rent plus half the 1954 rent. 
If tho rent he had previously been paying was higher than those 
amounts, he would continue to pay the higher sums. 

(3) The court could suspend the possession order for not loss than 
three or more than nine months if tho tonant could prove (a) that 
he had made “ ail reasonable efforts to roach agreement with the 
landlord for a tenancy of at loast three years ” ; (6) that he had 
taken “ all reasonable steps ” to find other suitable accommodation, 
but had failed ; (c) that he had paid, or offered to pay, aU rent duo 
from him up to the date of hearing ; (d) that an order for immediate 
possession would causo him greater hardship than the suspension 
of the order would cause to the landlord. In considering whether 
conditions (a) and (5) were satisfied, the court would have regard 
to the tenant's moans and age, as well as to any disability from 
which ho might suffer, 

(4) The court might subsequently, and on a fresh application by 
thq tenant, extend the period of suspension for further periods of 
Bix months at a time, provided that the appropriate conditions 
were still satisfied. 

(5) If the court suspended the possession order, the rent payable 
would be the figure asked by the landlord, unless the court was 
satisfied that this was beyond the tenant’s means. In such cases 
the court might, fix a lower rent, but not below the rent which the 
tenant was paying before the hearing. 

ITtm tent which the court could fix would thus he 

tvriqe the |#Pose rateable value plus rates and services in England and 
Wales, and the existing rent plus half the 1954 rent in Scotland— 
see provision 2 above]. 


(6) Tho protection sdvon by the Bill would extend to tho tenant’s 
widow or other relative who could have succeeded to a statutory 
tenancy under tho Rent Acts. It would not apply where the tenant 
voluntarily gave up possession or made an agreement for at least 
throe years. If, however, he made an agreement for a shorter period, 
the Bill would apply when the new tenancy came to an end. 

(7) A landlord who attempted to get possession of hie property 
except by a court order, or who unreasonably withheld services 
previously provided, would be liable to a line of up to £100, or tip to 
six months’ imprisonment, or both. 

(8) Tho court would not be able to suspend a possession order if 
tho landlord could prove that before April 2, 1958 (the date when 
tho Minister of Housing and Local Government announced his 
intention to introduce the Bill) he had made ati agreement under 
which he was obliged to give vacant possession on a specified date 
to a person requiring the accommodation for his own occupation or 
that of a parent or grown-up child. 

(9) The grounds on which tho court could grant tho landlord 
possession under the Rent Acts (e.g. non-payment of rent or a 
broach of the tenancy agreement) would also be grounds on which 
a Court could refuse to postpone possession under the Bill. 

(10) Tho Bill would remain in force for three years after enactment. 

The second reading was moved in the House of Commons 
on April 24 by the Minister of Housing. 

Mr. Henry Brooke claimed that the Rent Act had enabled 
thousands of houses to bo put in proper repair and had succeeded 
also in its second objective of creating a free market In houses 
and flats above a certain rateable value, Binoo the Act had come 
into effect, however, two developments had occurred to make the 
transition to decontrol more difficult. These were (1) the increase 
in Bank Rato and intonslff cation of the credit squeeze in September 
1957 [see 15770 A] ; (2) the Labour Party’s threat to repeal the 
Rent Act and municipalize rented houses [wee x>ogo 15892, second 
columnl. “ This ill-advised and wen-publicized resolution,” Mr. 
Brooke continued, ** induced many owners to sell their property 
with vacant possession m quickly as possible, and led to thousands 
of tenants receiving notice to quit who would not otherwise have 
received it.” In spite of these development’s, most of the 800,000 
tenants of decontrolled houses and flats had already made new 
arrangements, and there was time before October newt for many 
more agreements to bo made* 

Tho object of the Bill (the Minister continued) was to aid the 
small number of decontrolled tenants mostly In London and a 
few big cities - who by October next had not succeeded In making 
fresh arrangements, although they had endeavoured to do so. Tho 
Government had no Intention of bringing back control In any shape 
or form, and the Bill would only help those who were prepared to 
help themselves, and protect them against undeserved hardship by 
giving them more time to find other accommodation* Any tenant 
who had received notice to quit and wished to stay should tell his 
landlord that ho was willing to pay a reasonable rent , only If no 
fresh agreement was possible should he start looking for something 
else. The Bill would make it Illegal for the landlord to regain 
possession without a court order ; it tho court suspended the order 
in the tenant’s favour, tho extra time granted tho tenant would in 
many coses solve tho problem. 

Mr. Mitcldson (Lftb.) claimed that by introducing the Bill the 
Minister really sought to amend the Rent Act- which previously 
ho had consistently refused to do. Complaining that Mr, Brooke’s 
” tardiness ” in acting hud been '’grossly unfair to those tenants 
who have been driven into harsh and unconscionable bargains with 
their landlords,” he accused tho Government of “ playing politics ” 
in view of the prospect of an L.C.C. election, and of Introducing 
** in a weak and modified form ” the very proposals they had 
previously refused to accept from the Opposition (see above J. After 
assorting that a tonant who applied for the suspension of a possession 
order would "have to prove everything” and be faced with costs 
of about £25 a day if his application failed, Mr. Mitohison particularly 
criticized the “ hardship clause,” asking how a court was to weigh up 
the “greater hardship ” as between a company owning a block of 
flats and a tonant who, if evicted, would have to find somewhere 
else to live. Although tho Opposition thought that the Bill would 
not go far to rectify hardships caused by the Rent Act, it would 
not oppose it boos, use “ oven this small snack is worth something to 
somebody.” 

The Bill was given an unopposed second Tending after debate, 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Rent Ant, 15917 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Further Bank Hate Cut. 

A further cut in the Bank Rate from 5J* per cent to & per 
cent was announced by the Bank of England on June 19, 
bringing the rate back to the pre-crisis level existing before 
the 2 per cent emergency increase of last September. The 
reduction was described in official circles as another technical 
adjustment to meet the steady fall in short-term interest 
rates in New York and other international financial centres. 
It was stressed that it involved no relaxation of the credit 
squeeze.— (Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 16x88 A.) 
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A. HUNGARY - SOVIET UNION. — M. Khrushchev’s 
Visit to Hungary. - Speeches on Hungarian Uprising. - 
S o vie t-Hungar ian Economic Agreements. 

The Soviet Prime Minister, M. Khrushchev, accompanied 
by M. Kozlov (First Deputy Premier) and M. Gromyko 
(Foreign Minister), visited Hungary from April 2-10 for talks 
with M. Kadar (First Secretary of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ [Communist] Party, Dr. Muennich (Prime Minister), 
M. Marosan (First Secretary of the central committee of the 
H.S.W.P.), M. Sik (Foreign Minister) and other party leaders. 
During their stay in Budapest the Soviet Ministers attended 
a mass meeting to celebrate the anniversary of Hungary’s 
liberation by the Soviet armies ; they also visited a number of 
towns in the provinces, as well as industrial enterprises, 
scientific institutions, and co-operative farms. 

A joint statement was issued on April 9 announcing (a) 
that a trade agreement had been signed providing for “ a further 
increase in reciprocal deliveries of goods during 1958-60”; 
(6) that the Soviet Government had extended to Hungary 
“ additional economic aid for the building and reconstruction 
of enterprises in the metallurgical, machine-building, electrical 
engineering, chemical, oil, consumer goods, and other industries, 
and also transport ” ; (c) that agreement had been reached 
for long-term scientific and technical co-operation between 
Hungary and the U.S.S.R., including co-operation in the 
production of electrical equipment, precision instruments, and 
diesel engines ; and ( d ) that a cultural co-operation plan for 
1958 and an agreement between the Academies of Sciences of 
the two countries had been signed for promoting cultural and 
scientific ties. 

The lengthy statement, after reviewing the development of 
So vie t- Hu n garian relations since the Joint Declaration of March 28, 
1957 [see page 15665, first column], said that the talks had 44 revealed 
comploto identity of views on the role and significance of the Warsaw 
Treaty." It stressed the aim of both countries of 44 further strength- 
ening and welding together the Socialist camp in the intorosts of 
consolidating world peace " — a unity which 44 no power on earth can 
disrupt "—and spoke of the importance of an early 44 summit " 
meeting as a basis for establishing an effective system of collective 
security in Europe, notably by a non-aggrossion treaty betweon 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty countries. The statement urged the 
ending of nuclear weapon tests ; concrete disarmament measures ; 
the ending of the 44 cold war " ; and the aholitiion of military bases 
on the territories of other countries. It expressed 44 gravo concern ” 
at the decision to equip the West German Army with nuclear weapons 
and at the plans for missile bases in Western Germany, and called 
for the creation of a Central European zone free from nuclear and 
rocket weapons. 

Finally, the statement emphasized that 44 the question of the 
State system in the people's democracies ’’ could not form the 
subject of discussion at a summit conference, as such discussion 
would be 44 incompatible with the principles of the U.N. Charter " 
and would constitute 44 inadmissible interference in the affairs of 
sovereign States," It condemned both 44 revisionism *’ and 44 dogma- 
tism and sectarianism " in terms similar to those of the Moscow 
12-party declaration [see 15899 A] ; reaffirmed the 44 unswerving 
loyalty " of the Soviet Communist Party and the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party to 44 the Leninist principles of proletarian 
internationalism " ; and declared that they would 4 ‘wage a resolute 
struggle against the attempts of the enemy to mnko use of nationalism 
in order to foment hostility and hatred among the peoples." 

During his visit to Hungary M. Khrushchev made a number 
of public speeches in which lie defended the Soviet interven- 
tion in Hungary in 1956 and declared that the U.S.S.R. 
would suppress “ counter-revolution ” in any Socialist country. 

Conflicting reports woro given of a short extempore speech made 
by M. Khrushchov on April 5 to iron and steel workers at Szfcalinvaros 
(a centre of resistance during the 1956 uprising). According to 
reports by four Western nows agencies, M. Khrushchev said : 44 You 
should not think that if a counter-revolution comes again you can 
depend on the Russians coming to your aid once more. You must 
help yourselves," In a subsequent speech at Tatabanya on April 8, 
however, ho accused 44 bourgeois journalists " of misquoting him, 
and continued : 44 1 told our Hungarian friends at Sztalinvaroa that 
they should manago their affairs in such a way that there would be no 
new counter-revolution and It would not be necessary for us Russians 
to come to their aid. If provocateurs or enemies of the workers 
attempt a putsch or counter-revolution in any Socialist country, then 
I tell them here and now that all the Socialist countries and the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union will be ready at all times to give the 
provocateurs the answer they deserve/ ’ 

Addressing a mooting at Csegled on April 7, M. Khrushchev 
attributed the 1956 uprising to the 44 serious mistakes " committed 
hy the Hungarian Communist leadership and to 44 reactionaries " 
who, supported hy 44 outside imperialist forces, " had taken advantage 
of those mistakes. The decision to intervene had been a hard one to 
take, as 44 a section of the workers woro also on the side of the counter- 
revolution," hut the Soviet Government had decided that it could 
not stand aloof 44 when Fascist elements began to butcher the finest 


representatives of the working people." In a speech at the Csepel 
steelworks in Budapest (the scene of heavy fighting during the 
uprising) M. Khrushchev said that 44 the overwhelming majority of 
the Hungarian workers remained loyal to the people’s democracy ” ; 
he claimed that the Csepel workers had demanded arms to fight the 
rebels, but had been refused them by 44 the traitorous Imre Nagy 
group." 

On returning to Moscow on April 10, M. Khrushchev highly 
praised M. Kadar and Dr. Muennich as “ true revolutionaries ” 
and “ faithful friends of ours ” [see page 16172, first column]. 
On the other hand, he denounced M. Rakosi (the former First 
Secretary) as primarily responsible for the 1956 uprising ; 
recalled that M, Kadar had spent five years in prison under 
Rakosi’s rule ; and commented that 44 Rakosi is even now 
offended that he is not being recognized.” M. Khrushchev’s 
remarks were interpreted as an affirmation of Soviet support 
for the moderate section of the Socialist Workers’ Party led by 
M. Kadar as against the “ Stalinist ” wing, which had recently 
been demanding M. Rakosi’s return from his exile in the 
Soviet Union. 

An agreement on economic co-operation between the Soviet 
Union and Hungary during the years 1961-65 was signed in 
Moscow on June 2. It provided that the U.S.S.R. would 
supply iron ore, pig iron, non-ferrous metals, coke, oil, timber, 
and cotton to Hungary in return for machinery, equipment, 
shipping, medicines, fabrics, and footwear. It also provided 
for Soviet technical assistance to Hungary in constructing 
and enlarging a number of industrial establishments. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Le Monde - 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung - Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15661 A.) 

B. IRISH REPUBLIC. — Report of Atomic Energy 
Committee. - Reactor proposed for Dublin. 

The report of an Atomic Energy Committee which was set 
up in March, 1950, was published in Dublin on May 30, 1958. 
Its principal recommendations were for the establishment by 
the Government of an Atomic Energy Board which should 
have responsibility for an atomic research reactor (to be 
situated in Dublin), the custody of the fuel, a training and 
research programme, and other matters relating to atomic 
energy development in the Irish Republic. Other recommen- 
dations included the following • 

(1) The reactor should, if possible, bo operated under contract by 
a University institution or college, in the first instance for five years. 

<2) Executive responsibility for the safe oporation of the reactor 
should rest with a committee of five porsons, of whom two should 
be the senior officers of the reactor. 

(3) An advisory centre should he established to further the applica- 
tion of radioactive isotopes in Irish industry. 

<i) Existing work in the application of radioactive isotopes to 
agriculture should bo extended. 

(5) Units for therapeutic use of radioactive isotopes should be 
established in a few general hospitals, and facilities for the use of 
such isotopes for diagnostic purposes should bo extended to a number 
of centres throughout the country. 

(6) A resoareh reactor suitable for Irish needs should bo estab- 
lished in Dublin in an area free from continuously ocoupied buildings 
over a 500-foofc radius. Parts and control gear for the reactor should 
be bought from a specialist contractor in Britain or the U.S.A., but 
the design of the reactor pool and buildings should b© entrusted to 
an Irish engineer, and the construction to an Irish contractor. 

(7) Post-graduate courses should be established for training Irish 
engineers in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

In a minority report, two members of the committee (General 
M. J. Costello and Professor E. T. 8. Walton) suggested that instead 
of being operated by a university college It would be bettor if the 
reactor was operated directly by the Atomic Energy Board. Both 
these members, as well as Mr. John Conroy (president of the Irish 
Transport and General Workers’ Union) and Professor Cormao 
O’CeaUoigh, doubted the advisability of expenditure on a research 
reactor at the present time. 

The chairman of the Atomic Energy Committee was Mr. 
Daniel McAleese, a former Revenue Commissioner. 

(Irish Times, Dublin) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Interment of Unknown 
Soldiers of Second World War and Korean War. 

The bodies of two unknown American soldiers, one killed 
in the Second World War and the other in the Korean War, 
were interred on May 80 in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
Washington, beside the tomb of the Unknown Soldier of the 
First World War. The ceremony was attended by President 
Eisenhower, Vice-President Nixon, Administration and Con- 
gressional leaders, representatives of the armed forces, and 
more than 100,000 civilians. — (New York Times) 
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A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
- WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION. — Council and 
Defence Ministers’ Meetings. - Plan for Pooling of Arms 
Production. - The Support Costs Question. 

The North Atlantic Council met at ministerial level in 
Copenhagen on May 5-7. The meeting took place at 
Chnstiansborg Palace (the seat of the Danish Parliament) 
and was attended by the Foreign Ministers of all 15 member- 
countries — M. Laroek (Belgium), Dr. Sidney Smith (Canada), 
Hr, Hansen (Denmark), M. Pmeau (France), Dr. von Brenlano 
(WcsLern Germany), M. Pesmajoglu (Greece), Hr. Gudmundsson 
(Iceland), Signor Pella (Italy), M. Beeh (Luxemburg), Dr. Luns 
(Netherlands), Dr. Lange (Norway), Dr. Paulo Cunha (Portugal) 
M. Zorlu (Turkey), Mr. Sclwyn Lloyd (United Kingdom), 
and Mr. Dulles (United States). 

M. Spaalc (Secretary- General of NATO), who addressed the Council 
on May 5, stressed that there must ho no weakening of tho Alliance. 
He declared that while the Soviet Onion had been hold in chock in 
Europe and m the military held, she was now trying to turn tho 
flank of NATO in other parts of tho world and in the political, 
economic, and psychological spheres. He emphasized the progress 
made in the past 12 months in developing political consultation 
within the Council, both over tho talks on disarmament and on the 
Western correspondence with Marshal Bulganin, os well as in the 
preparations for a summit conference. M. Spaak also spoke of 
tho need for groater eoonomic and scientific oo -operation among 
the member-countries. 

The talks were held in closed session, but il was reported 
that the Ministers had dealt inter alia with the question of a 
“ summit ” conference, disarmament, the Middle East, and 
the strengthening of NATO in non-military fields, especially 
in the economic sphere. The following communique (eross- 
heachngs inserted) was issued at the end of tiie meeting: 

Development of NATO. 44 The Foreign Ministers . . . have deepened 
and strengthened their mutual understanding and their unity of 
purpoao. NATO, a defensive organization, is now much more than 
merely a military alliance. It is becoming a true community of free 
nations. Within this comimmity, to a degreo unprecedented in 
history, countries are carrying out a policy of close co-operation 
in peace-time without abandoning thoir independence. This develop- 
ment is one of tho most significant and promising events of our time." 

Political Co-operation. - Co-ordination of Defence Production, "The 
Council reviewed the activities of tho alliance and examined tho 
international situation. For tho first subject of discussion, tho 
Council had bofore it a report submitted by the Secretary-General. 
The Council was in agreement with this analysis of the work of tho 
alliance in the past year. They agreed in particular that the out- 
standing achievement had been tho remarkable progress made in the 
strengthening of political consultation. This has been successfully 
applied to on increasing number of problems and has led to co-ordina- 
tion of policy on major questions of common interest. Tho Council 
also expressed its satisfaction with the results of tho recent con- 
ference of Defence Ministers and with tho good start made in tho 
field of scientific co -operation [see below]." 

Economic Co-operation. 44 Ministers recognized that political 
unity and the efficient organization of defence wore not enough. 
Economic co-operation is also essential between tho members of tho 
alliance. Every effort should bo made to ensure economic prosperity, 
notably by expansion of international trade and by aid to under- 
developed countries. Consultations on methods and machinery for 
such co-operation will take place within the alliance. Ministers 
attach special importance to the successful conclusion of the economic 
negotiations now being undertaken, and to the establishment of 
close tics between the European countries and the whole free world." 

Summit Conference. - Disarmament. 44 During their consideration 
of the International situation the Ministers had a discussion on the 
question of a possible summit conference. Tho Council behoves 
that summit meetings are desirable if they offer prospects of reaching 
settlements on Important questions. It considers that conferences 
at tho summit are not tho only way, or necessarily the best way, of 
conducting negotiations or reducing international tensions. In any 
event, such conferences must he properly prepared and take place 
in a favourable atmosphere. 

44 Ministers regretted that during the last few weeks the Soviet 
Union has made tho preparations for a possible summit conference 
more difficult by posing unreasonable conditions. The Soviet Union 
has recently aggravated international tension by its veto in the 
Security Council of the U.S. proposals to reduce the risks of surprise 
attack over the Arctic [see 1616G A]. Despite tho disappointment 
and doubts to which the Soviet attitude gives rise, the NATO 
Governments will not be discouraged nor give up their attachment 
to the principle of negotiation. 

“ Should a summit conference take place at this time it should 
consider certain important problems, among others the German 
problem, which were identified by the Heads of Government at 
Geneva in 1955 and on which unfortunately little or no progress 
towards a solution has been made. Controlled disarmament . . . 
should be one of the main questions on the agenda. The proposals 
made by the Western Towers on Aug. 29, 1957 [see 15941 A], and 
approved by a large majority in the United Nations, could afford 
a reasonable basis lor this discussion. 


44 Tho Council expressed tho hope that it might yet prove possible, 
in spite of repeated Soviet refusal, to inaugurate export technical 
discussions between representatives of the Soviet Union and of the 
Western Bowers principally concerned, on detailed measures of 
control over disarmament. Agreement on measures necessary, for 
example, to prevent surprise attack or to detect nuclear explosions 
might go far towards demonstrating the possibility of agreement on 
disarmament, improving its prospects, and accelerating its applica- 
tion when reached. To prepare the way for such agreement the 
Council will consider tho possibility of currying out studies and 
experiments on the technical problems of inspection and control," 

Conclusion. 44 Finally, tho Ministers confirmed the full agreement 
of their Governments on the basic principles of the alliance, its 
goals, and the methods of obtaining them." 

In connexion with the talks on the composition of tin eventual 
Foreign Ministers’ or summit conference, the following state- 
ment was issued on May 7 by the British, French, and U.S. 
delegations ; 

44 Tho throe countries conducting the preliminary diplomatic 
contacts with the Soviet Union indicated that they did not consider 
that they would necessarily be the only Western nations to take part 
in a pro-summit Foreign Ministers' conference or in any summit 
conference. Other countries, for instance Italy, might also bo 
included." [It was understood that Higaor Pella hud intimated 
during the Copenhagen meeting Italy's desire to take part In a 
44 summit " or preparatory Foreign Ministers* conference). 

Meeting of NATO Defence Ministers. 

The North Atlantic Council meeting had been preceded by 
a conference of the Defence Ministers of NATO countries 
(except Iceland) which was held in Baris on April 15-17 under 
the chairmanship of M, Spaak, in accordance with the decision 
taken by tho Heads of Government at the. C Council’s meeting 
in December 11)57. The communique staled : 

44 Tho Ministers heard full reports by the Military Committee, 
the Standing Group, and the Supreme Allied Commanders on the 
present state of the forces of the Alliance ; on the progressive 
introduction of the most modern weapons and equipment ; and on 
tho forces needed for NATO defence in the years ahead. They also 
heard progress reports on projects Initiated by the Heads of Govern- 
ment in December. On the basis of these reports a most useful 
dismission took place between the Ministers and the NAIM) military 
authorities. 

44 in order to moot the continuing efforts of the Soviet leaders to 
equip thoir forces with the most modern weapons, the Ministers 
discussed ways and means of making the host use of the resources 
of the Affiance and of achieving greater effectiveness for Its forces. 
They confirmed their support of the baste NATO strategy for the 
preservation of peace and tho defence of mexnber -countries. This 
defensive strategy continues to be founded on the concept of it 
strong deterrent, comprising the 4 shield ' with its conventional and 
nuclear elements, and the nuclear retaliatory forces. 

44 The Ministers were also in agreement on certain measures to 
achieve greater co-ordination and to widen co-operation among 
member-countries, both with respect to defence research, develop- 
ment and production, and the organization of forces. 

44 The Ministers are confident . . . that the progressive moderniza- 
tion of NATO forces, on the basis of agreed strategic plans, will 
enable the Alliance to maintain its defensive strength, while efforts 
continue to be made to re-establish international confidence through 
effective, controlled disarmament." 

In addition to the regular meetings, the French Minister 
of Defence (then M. Chaban-Delmas) had private meetings 
with the Defence Ministers of Great Britain, the U.B.A., 
Western Germany, and Italy (Mr. Duncan Sandys, Mr, MeBlroy, 
Herr Strauss, and Signor Taviani) aimed at giving the Western 
European Union a greater scope of activity within the NATO 
framework than hitherto. In Ids conversations with Mr. 
McElroy, M, Chaban-Delmas was reported to have stressed 
the important role which France played In Algeria by 
preventing the outflanking of NATO In the south— Le. via 
North Africa. 

Authoritative press reports stated that the conference had 
taken two important decisions : (a) approval of reports by 
the Military Committee and General Norstad (the Supreme 
Allied Commander) on minimum force requirements and the 
re-equipment of forces with the most modem weapons ; and 
(b) formal acceptance of a British plan, presented by Mr. 
Duncan Sandys, for a West European arms production u pool ” 
between the Governments of Britain, France, Western Germany, 
Italy, and the three Benelux countries. 

Stecngth and Equipment of NATO Force®, The report Of the 
Military Committee contained a five-year plan outlining the present 
proportions of the Soviet military threat; assessing the strength 
of the forces required to meet it ; tod suggesting a policy of re- 
equipping the forces of the Alliance with tactical atomic weapons. 
It also set out the form and size of the contributions which each 
member-country should make to the common defence effort in the 
coming years in terms of nuclear areas and strategy. 
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In connexion with this report the Ministers were addressed hy 
General Oen (Norway), chairman of the Military Committee ; 
General Johnson (U.S.A.), chairman of the Military Standing Group ; 
General Norstad, the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe ; 
Admiral Wright (IJ.S.A ), Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic ; 
and Admiral Sir Guy Grantham (U.K.), C.-in-G., Channel Command. 
General Norstad also presented a report on minimum force require- 
ments, which ho estimated at 30 divisions equipped with tactical 
atomic weapons, or one-half the target of 60 divisions set by the 
North Atlantic Council meeting at Lisbon in 1952. The Defence 
Ministers wore reported to have approved the strategic aspects of 
General Norstad’s report, though reserving their position on the 
ability of their Governments to provide the necessary funds for 
equipping 30 divisions with modern weapons. Mr. McElroy was 
said to have given an assurance that the XJ.S. Government was 
willing to provido its Allies with the necessary tactical atomio 
weapons as soon as possible. 

Pooling of Arms Production. The British plan for the joint 
development of modem weapons hy the seven member-countries of 
W.E.U. provided for the pooling of their resources for the research, 
development, and production of various typos of arms, excluding 
nuclear weapons. The plan onvisaged collaboration by scientists 
of the soven countries in research, and harmonization of tho national 
arms industries to permit different countries to specialize in different 
weapons or types of machinery. Mr. Sandys was reported to have 
put forward a list of some 20 joint projects, including proposals for 
the joint production of certain submarines ; of anti-submarine 
measures to ensure standardization in the Baltic, North Sea, and 
Mediterranean ; of guided missiles — both surface-to-air and surface- 
to-surface — and ballistic missiles of several ranges, including inter- 
continental missiles ; of radar equipment ; of certain types of 
tanks and jet engines ; and of a now typo of machine-gun. 

Under the plan (which received the full support of the U.S.A.) 
Britain would become entirely dependent on European countries 
for certain weapons, and vice versa. While tho plan was initially 
limited to tho seven member-countries of the W.E.U., co-operation 
with other European members of NATO would he invited. Details 
of tho plan — which will supersede most existing bilateral or trilateral 
arms production agreements [see below] — will bo worked out by the 
W.E.U, Armaments Committee. 

Among other proposals discussed at the meeting was one 
put forward by Canada which offered to build up large stocks 
of food in Europe for the use of Allied forces, in view of the 
ossible Soviet submarine menace in the Atlantic at the 
eginning of a war. M. Chaban-Delmas explained a French 
plan to reorganize the French Army into a group of highly 
mobile light mechanized divisions. 

NATO Estimate of Strength of Soviet Forces. 

Following General Norslad’s report to the Ministers on the 
strength of the Soviet armed forces according to latest esti- 
mates, the NATO Secretariat published the following figures : 
(1) The Soviet Army was estimated to have 82 divisions at 
present under arms (or 3,000,000 men altogether), which 
could be expanded to 400 divisions within 30 days after the 
outbreak of a war. (2) There were enough tanks, mortars, and 
anti-tank guns for at least 300 divisions. (8) Of the 82 divisions 
at present available, 22 (mostly armoured) were stationed in 
Eastern Germany, with another 60 in Eastern Europe and 
Western Russia. (4) The Soviet Air Force had 20,000 aircraft. 
(5) Within two or three years the Soviet Union would have 
about 700 submarines (the previous estimate of Soviet sub- 
marine strength was 500). (6) The U.S.S.R. would also have 
intermediate and long-range ballistic missiles within several 
years. 

Anglo-German Agreement on Support Costs. 

After protracted negotiations, agreement was reached 
during April and May between Britain and the German Federal 
Republic on the question of German payments to the U.K. to 
help in meeting the costs of maintaining British forces in 
Germany over the next three years. 

It had been announced in Bonn on Dec. 2, 1957, that Britain 
had again asked the Federal Government to pay support costs 
totalling £50,000,000 in 1958-59 as a contribution towards 
the maintenance of British troops in Western Germany — the 
total comprising the equivalent of £17,000,000 as “ support 
costs ” and £88,000,000 as “ mutual aid.” [The total amount 
was later reduced to £47,000,000 — see page 16031, second 
column*]. The Federal Government, however, rejected this 
demand, and discussions in London on Dec. 4-5 between 
Dr. von Brentano, Mr. Macmillan, and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
failed to result in any agreed solution. The British Government 
therefore submitted the matter to the Permanent Councils 
of NATO and W.E.U. , which considered the dispute on Dec. 9. 
As a result, the NATO Council appointed a three-man group 
of independent experts to examine the financial aspect of the 
matter, consisting of Hr. Brofoss (Governor of the Bank of 
Norway, and a former Norwegian Finance Minister), M. Frkre 
(Governor of the National Bank of Belgium), and M. Jacques 
Rueff (Deputy Governor of the Bank of France). 


The British request was based on the ** escape clause ” in the Paris 
Agreements which authorized Britain, in case of halanoe-of -payments 
difficulties, to invite the North Atlantio Council ” to review the 
financial conditions on the basis of which the U.K. formations on 
the Continent are maintained.” Tho special meeting of tho W.E.U. 
Connell was requested to consider tho British action taken in NATO. 

On returning to Bonn from London, Dr. von Brentano said that 
Britain did not pretend to have a legal claim to support costs. She 
had argued, however, that she oould not maintain her troops in 
Germany out of her own resources because of her foreign currency 
difficulties. Germany had been informed of Britain's approach to 
the North Atlantic Council and would ” await the results of its 
deliberations.” 

The Permanent Council of NATO met again on Jan. 8, 1958, 
to consider the report of the three experts, the following 
statement being issued : 

“ Monetary difficulties arising from the stationing of British 
troops on the Continent have been the subject of discussions in the 
Council for some time. In conformity with NATO procedure in 
cases of this land, the Council appointed experts charged with 
examining certain technical aspects of the U.K. balance-of-payments 
in the coming months. The exports had to decide whether tho U.K. 
was justified in asking for the help of her allies to settle this problem. 

“ Tho experts have now preparod their report, whose conclusions 
indicate that the United Kingdom was justified in appealing to her 
allies. Tho report has been submitted to momher-Governmonts for 
their examination.” 

The German Federal Government, while repeating its 
readiness to take account of Britain’s “ currency difficulties ” by 
“ appropriate measures,” nevertheless refused to resume 
negotiations with Britain on the question of support costs. 

An official statement, issued on Jan. 27 by the Finance Ministry 
in Bonn, admitted that 3,000,000,000 DM. of tho current year's 
Defence Budgot (1957-58) of 9,000,000,000 DM. (about £750,000,000) 
would remain unspent, hut maintained that this credit balance 
would bo " urgently needed to finance expenditure of 10,000,000,000 
DM. on the defence forces in tho financial year 1958-59.” The 
Finance Ministry added that if support costs were paid in 1958-59 
this would considerably delay the expansion of the JBundesweJir, 
thus preventing tho Federal Government from fulfilling its NATO 
commitments. In a press statement on Jan. 31 both Dr. von 
Brentano and Herr Etzol (the Finance Minister) reaffirmed that the 
Federal Government had decided not to pay support costs. 

M. Spaak visited Bonn on Feb. 2 in an effort to break the 
deadlock, but his discussions with Dr, von Brentano, Herr 
Elzel, Ilcrr Strauss (the Defence Minister), and General 
Heusmgcr (Inspector-General of the Bundeswehr) proved 
abortive. Although his financial and economic adviser (M. 
Gregh) stayed behind for further talks, M. Spaak declared on 
leaving Bonn that he had “ found no solution.” 

On Feb. 5 the German Federal Government announced 
that, in order to alleviate Britain’s foreign exchange position, 
it would be prepared to deposit with the Bank of England 
£100,000,000 immediately as an advance payment for arms 
purchases. The deposit would be paid from the Defence Vote 
and not by the Bundesbank , and would therefore be interest- 
free. Of the total, £50,000,000 would be spent in the first two 
years and the remainder in the third and final year, any 
unexpended balance being returnable to Germany. [In effect, 
however, the advance would have amounted to only £90,000,000 
of new money, since £80,000,000 had been deposited with the 
Bank of England for the same purpose in 1957, but only 
£20,000,000 had been spent and the balance of £10,000,000 
would have been withdrawn had the new offer been accepted.] 

A West German spokesman explained that the proposal had 
been made to M. Spaak during the latter's visit; had since boon 
approved by the Federal Cabinet ; and would amount to a saving in 
interest for Britain of £10,500,000 because of the interest-free 
character of the loan. He made It clear that though depositing tho 
amount in London as an advance payment for arms purchases. 
Western Germany would he under no obligation to place any orders, 
as purchases would he on tho usual competitive basis. [Tho British 
Press recalled in this connexion that only a few months earlier the 
West German Dofenoe Ministry had decided not to carry out its 
earlier intention of buying Centurion tanks or SR-177 aircraft 
from Britain — see page 16020, second column.] 

The new German offer was rejected by Britain as completely 
unsatisfactory, and the dispute was once more referred to the 
North Atlantic Council. Subsequent lengthy negotiations 
within the Council, however, resulted in the broad basis of an 
agreement being reached, the following statement being issued 
by NATO on April 14 ; 

“ In the course of discussions within the special North Atlantio 
restricted group, a possible basis has now been found on th© problem 
of the cost of stationing British troops in Germany. This will, 
however, have to he worked out in detail and submitted shortly to 
the Counoil of NATO.” [Tho restricted group referred to in the 
communiqu6 included M. Spaak, Sir Frank Roberta (Britain), Herr 
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Blankenhom (Western Germany), and Mr, Burgees (U.S.A.) ] It 
was reported in the Press that agreement had boon hastened by 
Dr. Adenauer's anxiety to have the question settled before his 
official -visit to London [see 16242 A], 

The terms of the Until agreement (which was subsequently 
approved by the NATO Council) were given in broad outline 
on April 23, full details being announced in London, Bonn, 
and Paris on May 21). The arrangements, covering the next 
three years (April 1, 11)58 to March 31, 1961), were as follows : 

(1) The British Government would maintain “ a substantial 
force on the Continent until 1900-01 within live limits of what 
can be afforded in relation to the balance of payments.” They 
had “ declared to NATO their intention to maintain the 
British Army in Germany at the strength of 55,000 until the 
end of 1958.” After that time they intended to maintain a 
minimum of 45,000 men and the Second Tactical Air Force at 
its present strength until April 1961. 

(2) Western Germany would pay during the next three years, 
under Article III of the North Atlantic Treaty, £12,000,000 
annually towards the cost of maintaining the British troops 
on Federal territory. 

(8) The German Federal Government would also make a 
new interest-free deposit in London of £50,000,000 against 
payments for arms orders placed in Britain. 

(4) In addition, the Federal Government would make an 
advance repayment of £22,500,000 (representing the three 
instalments due between 1902 and 1904) on its post-war debt 
to Britain. This repayment would be made out of the 
£75,000,000 deposited by the Bank DeuLscher Ldndcr with the 
Bank of England in 1957 to meet the annual instalments of 
£7,500,000 on the German debt to Britain for post-war 
economic assistance [see page 15726]. 

It was stated (a) that this advance ropaymont would require 
certain waivers by the IT.S.A., France and Denmark, which were 
parties to the London debt agreements of 1953, and that the Federal 
Government were “ initiating the necessary notion to obtain those 
waivers " ; (b) that negotiations would also take place for the 
reduction of the interest rates (undisclosed) at present payable on 
the balance of the deposit. 

(5) Discussions would be held in NATO to see if “ further 
financial arrangements ” could he made which would enable 
the British Army in Germany to be maintained at the strength 
of 55,000 throughout 1959, though the British Government 
u d,o not themselves feel able to make any additional financial 
contribution ” towards this end. 

The agreement was rogardod in London as a satisfactory com- 
promise. The Foreign Office said on May 29 that the British Govern- 
ment was " sure that its Allies recognize the importance of the 
contribution which IX.M. Government arc making in the arrange- 
ment which has been reaohed. Qno of the major advantages is that 
it should provide stability over a period of at least three years, 
removing the necessity for annual discussions and the uncertainties 
which they create within the Alliance." 

It was pointed out in The Times that, with the foreign 
exchange costs of BAOR in 1958-59 equivalent to £47,000,000, 
the German contribution of £12,000,000 would leave £35,000,000 
to be provided by Britain. In 1957-58 Western Germany 
contributed about £50,000,000 towards the estimated foreign 
exchange requirements of £54,000,000. In 1959-61, owing to 
the reduction in the British forces stationed in Germany, the 
annual cost was estimated at the equivalent of £87,000,000, 
of which Germany would refund £12,000,000. 

These figures, however, made no provision for that part of 
the men’s pay given in marks, amounting to approximately 
the equivalent of £9,000,000 annually. The total strain on 
British foreign exchange reserves attributable to the stationing 
of troops in Western Germany was therefore estimated as 
follows : 

Marks cost Marks paid German Balance 

of BAOR to the men contribu- to be met 
tion by 

Britain 

1957- 58 £54,000,000 £9,000,000 £50,000,000 £18,000,000 

1958- 59 £47,000,000 £9,000,000 £12,000,000 £44,000,000 

1959- 60 £87,000,000 £9,000,000 £12,000,000 £84,000,000 

1960- 61 £87,000,000 £9,000,000 £12,000,000 £84,000,000 


Mr. Maudling (the Paymaster-General) stated in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 21 that loans to Western Germany in kind in the 
early post-war years were valued at £201,800,000. It had been 
agreed to, 1958 that the Federal Republic should pay £150,000,000 
21“ mi 8ettIe »aent [see 13156 8 ; 12920 A ; 11904 OJ ; 

teea leaving a balance outstanding of 

£112,500,000, not taking into account the deposit of £75,000,000 
made with the Bank of England In 1957 out of which future repay- 
ments could bp qiadp [see above]. 


Other Allied Support Cost Claims. 

It was announced in Bonn on Dec. 5, 1957, that the U.S, 
Government bad asked Western Germany for a further pay- 
ment of 825,000,000 I)M. (about 177,000,000, or £27, 000, 000) 
towards the upkeep of U.S. forces stationed in Federal terri- 
tory. When accepting the German offer to pay 825,000.000 DM. 
to the United Slates for the 1957-58 financial year, the U.S. 
Government had reserved the right, to ask for further support 
costs fsee page 15720, second column |, On May 80, 1958, 
however, it was announced in Bonn that the American demand 
had been rejected by the Federal Government, which had 
nevertheless offered to accelerate repayment of the Federal 
Republic’s post-war debts to the United States. 

A spokesman of the French Embassy in Bonn stated on 
March 7 that France had requested a ’German contribution 
of 225, 000, ()()() DM, (nearly 22, 500,000, 000 francs) towards tine 
cost of maintaining French forces in Western Germany in 
1958-59 i.c., the same amount which Germany had agreed 
to pay for 1957-58. 

It was also reported on March 11 that the. Belgian Govern- 
ment had put forward a claim for a German contribution of 
15,000,000 DM. as support costs for the Belgian forces in 
Western Germany. 

W.E.U, Council Meeting. - Agreements on Joint Arm® 
Production within Western European Union, 

The Council of the Western European 1 Inion met in Rome 
on March 5-6 under the chairmanship of Signor Pella. Belgium 
was represented by M. Laroek, France by M. Maurice Faure 
(then State Secretary for Foreign Affairs), Western Germany 
by Dr, von Brentano, Luxemburg by M. Booh, the 
Netherlands by Dr. Luns, and the United Kingdom by 
Mr, Selwyn Lloyd. 

A communique said that the Council had " reviewed progress In 
the Add of Joint research, development, and production of arma- 
ments.’' Jt continued : ** They considered in particular the problems 
Involved In harmonizing the activities of member tains In bilateral 
and trilateral groups with their activities In the Standing Armaments 
Committee of W.E.U, and in NATO. Having regard to the pragmatic 
approach hitherto adopted in this complex field of co-operation, 
they made arrangements for informing each other and NATO of 
the workings of the restricted groups/' 

.JiS. <M S“Kl wlauA , ,a ? 0 attar ewuntata* *< obtain 

aspects of the control of atomic weapons foreseen in the Baris 
Agreements/' the Council had approved " to principle " the <*tab- 
ushmont of contacts between the Armaments Control Agency of 
W.E.U. and the Commission of the European Atomic Energy 
Community, “ with a view to a clear delimitation of the spheres of 
activity of tho two organizations in the control of the use of nuclear 
substances and tho avoidance of overlapping to thin field." It was 
also stated that the Council had considered recent developments 
In East- West relations. 

On March 6 the Council hold a Joint meeting with the W.E.U. 
Assembly’s Committee on Defence questions and Armaments : it 
was subsequently stated by HJgnor Luoifero (the Italian president 
of the Committee) that points of disagreement previously existing 
had been settled, and that lb had been agreed to establish closer 
collaboration between the Connell and tiro Committee. 

The Permanent Council of W.K.U. met on April 28 and 
approved in principle a German request for permission to 
manufacture short-range anti-tank guided missiles. 

Under tho Paris Agreements German manufacture of certain 
weapons waa restricted or forbidden, but short-range anti-aircraft 
missiles (with a range of about 20 miles) were permitted. The anti- 
tank missiles which were the subject of the German request will 
have a range of about two miles and will carry only conventional 
warheads. 


inc uelence and Armaments Committee of the W.K.U, 
Assembly met in Paris on Anvil U [Le. the day before the 
opening of the meeting of NATO Defence Ministers] to consider 
a report by Mr. Goedhardt (Netherlands) on the military 
consequences of the « Rapaeki plan ” and other proposals for 
disengagement in Central Europe. 

,, £ ll ° roport expressed the view that all formulas for a military 

disengagement " to Europe would involve the risk of a weakening 
of Western security, and that a withdrawal ef NATO forces from 
Western Germany and of Soviet troops from Contra! Europe would 
constitute a mortal danger to the West unless it wore accompanied 
(a) by a Soviet political withdrawal (repli polWoue) from the East 
European satellite countries, and ( b ) by a general disarmament 
agreement with a rigorous control and Inspection system. 

The Committee approved the report and agreed that the Rapaeki 
plan would deprive NATO of au effective « shield ” ; would result 
to the withdrawal of nearly all the Anglo-Amerioan forces from 
Western Germany ; and would deprive the West of sufficient room 
for the deployment of its forces. 
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Franco-German Agreement on Ballistic Research Centre. 

A convention making the French Military Research 
Institute at Saint-Louis (Upper Alsace) a joint Franco- German 
undertaking was signed on March 31 by the two Defence 
Ministers, M. Chaban-Delmas and Herr Strauss. 

The Institute at Saint Louis, which lies near the Fronck frontiers 
with Germany and Switzerland, was founded in 1945. In addition to 
French technicians, it employs a largo number of German scientists 
who formerly worked at the Ballistic Institute of the Im/iwaffe 
in Berlin. The Saint-Louis Institute, which works under the direc- 
tion of Professor Schardm (Germany) and Colonel Castagnou (France), 
carries out fundamental research in armaments for the French 
armed forces, notably in the fields of ballistics, aerodynamics, 
electronics, and physical and chemical problems related to explosives. 

An annoxo to the convention laid down that the administrative 
council of the Institute would in future comprise throe French, and 
throe Gorman directors designated by their Governments, and that 
the eh airmanship would alternate between a Frenchman and a 
German, thus giving both countries equal rights. 

Franco- German-Italian Armaments Production Arrangements. - 
Mr. Sandys’s Talks in Rome, Bonn, and Paris. 

The Defence Ministers of France, Western Germany, and 
Italy met in Rome on April S to discuss questions connected 
with the standardization and pooling of their armaments 
productions under the tripartite agreement of Jan. 21, 1958 
[see 10006 A]. This was their third meeting since the conclu- 
sion of the agreement. 

Mr, Duncan Sandy s visited Rome on March 18-19 and Bonn 
on March 24-25 for discussions with Signor Taviani and Herr 
Strauss respectively on the broadening of the basis of co-opera- 
tion between all members of W.E.U. on research, development, 
and production of weapons and military equipment. 

It was announced after thoso meetings that the Ministers con- 
cerned had reached an understanding on the principles of an agree- 
ment on such wider co-operation, and that an Anglo -Italian group 
of exports would bo appointed to prepare further details. 

As stated above, Mr. Sandys also had discussions on this 
matter with M. Chaban-Delmas prior to the meeting of the 
NATO Defence Ministers in Paris, which approved the broad 
outlines of Mr. Sandys’s plan. 

Other NATO Developments. 

The following further developments within NATO in recent 
months are summarized below. 

First Session of Science Committee. 

The NATO Science Committee, which was created after the 
meeting of the Heads of Governments last December, held its 
first session m Paris from March 26-28 under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Ramsey (U.S.A.), the scientific adviser to the Secretary- 
General [see ieooe A]. 

The other members of tho Committee aro M. Paul Bourgeois 
(Belgium), Dr. B. W. It. Steacio (Canada), Professor Poul Brandt 
Rehberg (Denmark), M. A. L. Danjon (France), Professor Rucker 
(Germany), Dr. Alexopoulos (Grooco), Professor F. Giordan! (Italy), 
Professor Shoo (Netherlands), Professor Rosseland (Norway), 
Professor Rut Ferro Mayor (Portugal), Dr. Cavit Brginsoy (Turkey), 
Sir Solly Zuokerrnau (U.K.) and Dr. Isidor ltabi (U.H.A.). 

A communique issued on March 28 said that tho Council had 
explored “ ways and moans of achieving tho full development of 
science and technology by tho Atlantic Community ” ; that among 
tho topics discussed had boon ** ways and means for increasing the 
national support of research in member-oountrios to meet the demands 
of tho times " ; that an “ interesting French proposal for soientifio 
co-operation*' had also been examined ; and that a working group 
had boon appointed to study in detail proposals for an increased 
number of fellowships, summer institutes, and other aids to soientifio 
education, which had boon agreed upon in principle by the Com- 
mittee. (According to tho French Press, tho French plan envisaged 
tho setting-up of an international “ Foundation " to intensify 
exchanges of information and facilitate talks betwoon research 
scientists in different countries, as well as to aid tho material 
implementation of a certain number of research projects.] 

It was also stated In tho communique that “ broad powers " had 
been vested In the chairman to arrange studies for the purpose of 
furthering research In all fields of natnral science of interest to 
member-countries, and that— except in the field of defence— tho 
results of NATO -sponsored research and tho facilities provided by 
NATO would not be confined to NATO countries but would bo 
extended “oh a cultural bond" to peoples in other countries. 
Another working group liad boon appointed to make recommenda- 
tions on methods of improving tho dissemination and exchange of 
results of scientific research. 

NATO Maintenance Supply Services System. 

Following a proposal previously made by the U.S. delegate, 
the North Atlantic Council decided on April 9 to set up a 
NATO Maintenance Supply Services System. 

The new organization, which will deal with the problem of the 
regional supply of spare parts In Europe, will consist of a Board of 


Directors (comprising one representative of each country desiring 
to participate in the system) and an Agency for executive purposes. 
The Agency will be principally responsible (l) for analysing the 
needs of the various countries for spare parts, and their resources ; 
(ii) for studying and adoptmg measures for the joint repair, main- 
tenance, and renovation of equipment ; (hi) for organizing common 
procurement of spare parts with a view to economy and an equitable 
distribution of production among tho countries concerned , (iv) for 
exchanging information with a view to facilitating the solution of 
technical problems and the functioning of national logistical systems. 

Further German Divisions transferred to NATO Command. 

It was announced on April 2 that the 2nd West German 
Army Corps had been officially placed under NATO command, 
bringing the total of West German divisions under NATO 
to seven. 

Reduction of British Base in Belgium. 

M. Spinoy, the Belgian Defence Minister, announced on 
April 15 that three of the depots of the British advanced 
military base near Antwerp were to be taken over by the 
Belgian Army because of changes in the British military 
organization. 

NATO Military Appointments. 

The following military appointments were announced in 
recent months. 

Northern European Command. Lieut. -General Sir Horatius 
Murray to succeed Liout.-Goneral Sir Cecil tiugden as C.-in-C., 
Allied Forces, Northern Europe (announced on March 26). 

Central European Command. Air General Pelissi6 (Franco) to join 
tho stall of tho C.-in-C., Allied Forces, Central Europe, with respon- 
sibility for tho co-ordination of air defences, in succession to Air 
General Chassm, rotiring (announced on March 6). 

Supreme Command. Genoral Leon Johnson (U.S. Air Force) 
was appointed as Air Deputy to tho Supremo Allied Commander 
—a post which had boon m abeyance since General Norstad succoedod 
Genoral Gruonther as Supreme Commander (announced March 4). 
During tho Second World War General Johnson led the Ploosti 
raid by the U.S. Air Force in August 1943. 

With Genoral Johnson's appointment the upper structure of tho 
Allied Command is now : Supremo Commander, General Norstad 
(U.S. A.) ; Deputy Supreme Commander, Field-Marshal Lord 
Montgomery (Britain), to bo succoedod in September by General 
Gale ; Naval Deputy, Admiral Sola (Franco) ; Air Deputy, Genoral 
Johnson (U.S.A.) ; Chief of Staff, General Schuylor (U.S.A.), 

Following the French bombing of Sakhiet (Tunisia) the 
matter was discussed at a meeting of the Permanent NATO 
Council on Feb. 12. The French representative (M. de Crouy- 
Chancl) made a report on the situation and answered 
questions by other representatives. — (NATO Information 
Division, Paris - W.E.U. Press Dept., London - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New 
York Times - Bcrlingske Tidende, Copenhagen - Poll liken, 
Copenhagen - Frankfurter Allgemeinc Zcilung - Giornale 
d’ Italia, Rome) (Prev, rep. 26006 A ; 15965 A 5 Support 
Costs, 15723 A $ German Armaments, 16141 A.) 

A. EUROPEAN NUCLEAR ENERGY AGENCY. — 
Agreement for Joint Operation of Norwegian Reactor. 

The O E.E.C. announced on June 12 that, as a result of 
studies under taken by the European Nuclear Energy Agency 
in the field of experimental reactors, an agreement for the 
joint operation of the Norwegian experimental boiling water 
reactor at Halden had been concluded in Oslo by representatives 
of a number of European countries and of Buratom. The 
participating organizations were the Danisli Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Euratom Commission (on behalf of the six 
member-countries of Euratom), A.B . Atomenergi of Sweden, 
and the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, in addition to repre- 
sentatives of Austria and Switzerland. All these organizations 
will join with the Norwegian Atomic Energy Institute (the 
builders and owners of the reactor) in carrying out a joint 
programme of research and experiments over a three-year 
period beginning July I, 1958. The agreement was subject 
to the necessary funds being made available by the appro- 
priate authorities. 

The Balden reactor has an output of 10 mogawatts and is situated 
75 miles south of Oslo ; it is tho only boiling water reactor in Europe, 
and the first heavy water boiling reactor in tho world. An Inter- 
national Committee will approve tho joint programme (which is 
estimated to cost $4,000,000), and a Technical Group will supervise 
its execution by the Norwegian Institute, which will employ a staff 
recruited from all the participating countries. 

Representatives of the U.S. Government, who took part in 
the discussions, offered U.S, collaboration in the joint pro- 
gramme through the supply of specialists and exchanges of 
information. — (O.E.E.C. Information Division, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 16039 A ; Kjeller Reactor, 11918 £.) 
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June 14 — 21 , 1968. 


A. WESTERN GERMANY - UNITED KINGDOM. ~~ 
Dr Adenauer’s Visit to London. - Political and Economic 
Discussions. - Anglo -German Cultural Convention. 

The German Federal Chancellor paid a three-day visit to 
London on April 10-18, accompanied by Professor Ludwig 
Erhard, the Federal Vice-Chancellor and Minister for Economic 
Affairs, and Dr. von Brentano, the Foreign Minister. Dr. 
Adenauer and Dr, von Brentano had a number of discussions 
with Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd on the international 
situation and Anglo-German relations, while Professor Erhard 
had discussions with Mr. Ilealhcoat Amory (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) and Mr. Handling (Paymaster-General) on economic 
matters, particularly with the regard to the proposed European 
Free Trade Area. The following communique (cross-headings 
inserted) was issued from Downing Street at the conclusion 
of Dr, Adenauer’s visit. 

41 . . , The principal subjects discussed wore East-West relations, 
preparations for a summit conference, and economic problems, 
Including the progress of negotiations for the establishment of a 
Tree Trade Area In Europe. 

Summit Conference. The Chancellor and the Prime Minister 
agreed on the desirability of holding a summit conference, In order 
to provide the opportunity for discussing major international 
problems and to enable agreement to bo reached on significant 
subjects. To this end they believed that the more effective this 
preparation, the bettor the prospect of a successful outcome. They 
therefore looked forward to speody progress in the diplomatic 
discussions ... to pave tho way for the holding of a successful 
summit conference. 

Disarmament. <f The two Hoads of Government considered that 
one of the most important and urgent subjects to ho dealt with at a 
summit conference would certainly bo controlled disarmatnenl. 
They agreed that, if there could bo huocohbCu] negotiations on Hits 
subject leading to balanced reductions of tho forces and armaments 
of both sides, this would do more than any tiling else to facilitate 
progress on other subjects of dispute between East and West. 

German Reunification. “ The two Beads of Government recalled 
tho obligation, recognized by tho Soviet Union at Geneva in U)M, 
to work for tho reunification of Germany on tho basis of free elections. 
Tho Prime Minister shared tho Chancellor's view that* in tho course 
of a summit conference, renewed c (Torts should bo made to draw tile 
attention of the Soviet Government to their obligation to put an end 
to the division of Germany. In this connexion the Chancellor stressed 
tho human side of the problem and the I Time Minister expressed the 
sympathy of the British people for tho population of tho Ho Wot, 
zone. Tho two Heads of Government agreed that a lasting settle- 
ment in Europe was not possible without the ending of the tension 
which results from tho participation of Germany. 

The Support Cost® Question. “ Tho Chancellor and the Prime 
Minister expressed their gratification that agreement had been 
rcachod between tho two Governments on a basis for settlement of 
the problems of British forces in Germany, and that this agreement 
had boon submitted for the approval of tho North Atlantic Council, 
under whoso auspices the negotiations on this subject had token 
place [see pages IG289-40]. 

Economic Problems. 44 In discussing economic problems the 
Chancellor and the Prirao Minister agreed upon tho importance of a 
high and expanding level of international trade. They affirmed their 
intention to follow policies designed to achieve this end. They 
declared that they would work closely together in pursuit of this 
objective, and would continue to give full support to tho inter- 
national institutions concerned. 

European Free Trade Area. “ Tho Chancellor and tho Prime 
Minister agreed upon the cardinal political and economic importance, 
in the interest of European unity, of complementing tho European 
Economic Community of the six States by tho European Free Trade 
Area. They therefore attached great significance to tho negotiations 
for tho establishment of a Free Prado Area which were at present 
taking place under tho chairmanship of Mr. Handling. Tho 
Chancellor expressed his hope that tho current negotiations botwoon 
tho six Governments of the European Economic Community would 
lead to solutions to which all partners In the negotiations for the 
Free Trade Area could agree. The Ministers agreed that those 
negotiations ought to bo brought as quickly as possible to a successful 
conclusion. 

Anglo-German Cultural Convention. 44 During tho course of tho 
visit tho two Foreign Ministers took tho occasion to sign an Anglo - 
German cultural convention isee below], which will make a further 
important contribution to Anglo -Gorman friendship. 

Conclusion. “ A full and constructive discussion on all these 
subjects took place in a frank and friendly spirit and on a basis of 
mutual confidence. The two Heads of Government agreed upon 
the value of the close personal contacts which they renewed in thoir 
meetings last year, and resolved on the regular maintenance of 
these contacts.** 

As stated in the communique, an Anglo-German cultural 
convention was signed by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Dr. von 
Brentano. Similar to other cultural conventions in force 
between Britain and other countries, its main provisions 
covered : 


(1) Tho spread of knowledge of the language, lire, ami institutions 
of either country in tho other. 

(2) Tho mutual establishment of cultural institutes and Anglo- 
German associations, and tho gran Uni': of facilities for the import 
of books, newspapers, films, etc. 

<3) Interchange of university touchers, students, youth groups, 
research workers, etc., and reciprocal provision of scholarships for 
study, training or research. 

(4) Mutual co-operation between cultural organizations and 
between municipal and local authorities of tho two countries. 

(5) Tho creation of an Anglo ‘German mixed commission (consisting 
of live British and live German representatives) meeting alternate^ 

In ouch country at least every 18 months. Tho commission would 
ho presided over by an 11th member appointed by the country In 
which the mending took place, 

(0) The convention would also apply to West Berlin, provided no 
declaration to the contrary was made within three months of its 
entry kite force. 

During their three-day visit Dr, Adenauer and the other 
German Ministers were received at Windsor by the Queen, 
attended a Government reception at Lancaster Douse and a 
dinner given in their honour by Mr, Macmillan at 10, Downing 
Street, and visited Westminster Abbey lo lay a wreath on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Warrior. Dr, Adenauer also addressed 
a joint meeting of both Douses of Parliament, 

Dr. von Brentano had previously visited London in 
December for discussions on international problems and (he 
support costs question. As slated in the communique, this 
question was subsequently settled after further Anglo-German 
discussions under NATO auspices -see also pages 10289-40. 
(Times - Daily 'Telegraph - Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung) 

(Prov. rep. 15580 A.) 

B. TUNISIA. — Discovery of Alleged “ Yousscfist ” 
Conspiracy against President Bourguiba. - Tunisian 
Protest to United Arab Republic. 

President Bourguiba announced on March 0 that the 
Tunisian Ambassador in Cairo had asked the Government of 
the United Arab Republic to explain why a Tunisian terrorist 
had been issued with Fgyptian travel documents ; he added 
that Tunisia would break off diplomatic relations with tin* 
U.A.R. if a satisfactory explanation were not forthcoming. 
M. Mehiri, State Secretary for the Interior, had told a press 
conference on the previous day that the terrorist was carrying 
letters from Salah Ben Youssef (the former general secretary 
of the Wo-Dcstour, who has lived in Cairo since Ids expulsion 
from Libya in January 1057') urging his supporters to 
assassinate President Bourguiba. 

M. Mehiri stated that a young Tunisian bad boon n misfed on 
Fob. 10 near tho Libyan frontier but had succeeded in escaping, 
leaving his papers in the hands of tho Tunisian authorities. These 
Included an Egyptian safe-conduct stamped with a visa, from the 
Libyan Embassy in < intro, and letters signed by M. Ben Youssof 
calling for tho assassination of President Bourguiba as n ** traitor 
to tho Arab cause, an ally of tlm West, and n creature of tho 
infidels.*' M. Mehiri said that the discovery of the letters had led 
to tho arrest of 41 people on conspiracy charges, M. Tuba Amira, 
head of the mining department In the Ministry of (Jommoreo and 
Industry, was subsequently arrested on March 17. 

It was reported on April 11) that* following talks between 
President Nasser and Dr. Mokkadem (the Tunisian State 
Sccrelary for Foreign Affairs), the U.A.R. Government had 
agreed La close the u Bureau of the Arab Maghreb ” estab- 
lished by M. Ben Youssef in Cairo, and to ask him to leave 
Egypt.— (Lc Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 1540 D.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Merger of News Agencies, 
The United Press Association and the International News 

Service announced on May 24 that they had signed an agree- 
ment for the merger of the two organisations under the name 
of United Press International. The U.P. was formed in 1907 
by E. W. Scripps and is now operated by the Seripps-Doward 
newspaper group. The International News Service was formed 
in 1909 by the William Randolph llearst newspaper organiza- 
tion. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

D. JAPAN - BELGIUM. — Payments Agreement. 

A new payments agreement between Belgium and Japan, 
providing for the settlement of any trade balances either in 
transferable pounds sterling or in Belgian francs, was signed in 
Brussels on April 80. It came into effect on May 10 and 
replaced a previous agreement of Aug, 29, 1950, under which 
any balance was to be settled in U.S. dollars, 

(Japanese Embassy Press Office, London) 


June 21—28, 1958, 
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JUNE 2i — 28, 1958 


A. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES - 
CANADA. — Mr. Macmillan’s Visits to Washington 
and Ottawa. 

The British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, arrived 
in Washington on June 7 for informal discussions with 
President Kisenhower at the latter’s invitation. During his 
three-day visit he had a number of meetings with the President 
and Mr. Dulles at the White House, addressed the U.S. Senate 
and the National Press Club, and visited DePauw University 
(Grcencastle, Indiana) and Johns Hopkins University (Balti- 
more) to speak at graduation ceremonies and receive honorary 
degrees. 

No communique was issued on the White House talks, 
which, Mr. Dulles stated, had dealt with “ every subject 
under the sun.” It was understood that the discussions 
covered inter alia all aspects of the international situation, 
the “ summit ” negotiations, disarmament and the question 
oi spending nuclear tests, the expansion of world trade, 
inwstfiSf hy the free-world countries in the under-developed 
^Mfcws#mnd the need for close collaboration, both political 
andeSSdhiie, between the countries of the free world in general 
and between Britain and the United States in particular. 

ISSif theme of “ inter-dependence ” was particularly 
stressed by Mr. Macmillan in his speeches at DePauw Uni- 
versity and Johns Hopkins University. His DePauw speech 
aroused much interest in the United States, where it was 
extensively reported in the newspapers and televised through- 
out the country. Mr. Macmillan spoke as follows : 

“I have chosen as the thomo of my address the word ‘inter- 
dependence/ In my belief tills word must bo the keynote of the 
sooond half of tho 20tli century if the progress of humanity is to 
continue ... It is a trite observation to say that wo arc ‘ in a period 
of transition/ Many people have said this at many times ; Adam 
may woll have made the remark to Evo on leaving- the Garden of 
Eden. But there can never liavo boon a time in our history when it 
has boon so true -“When all the material forms of progress have 
advanced with such breathtaking rapidity. 

** Are wo rare wo have made sufficient adaptations In our outlook 
on political and ooonomto questions to keep paoe 1 In a word, are 
the statesmen running behind the scientists ? Of course, iu a sense 
the statesmen have tho more difficult task. For science, wliother 
pure or applied, is, of its nature, international. It has no boundaries 
and except to truth, no responsibilities The scientist and tho 
technician devise new methods of locomotion, now sources of power, 
now methods of destruction on an over-increasing scale. It is no part 
of their duty to say what use mankind will make of tlicso novel and 
often terrifying instruments. . . , Nevertheless, all theso processes 
may revolutionize tho whole life of man on earth. 

“ After tho First World War ... the appalling destruction and 
misery caused by that conflict mado many statesmen and pooplo 
begin to think in terras outside tho old pattern of national States, 
and to make a move along tho path to world unity. But tho League 
of Nations broke down in practice for two reasons. First, it was not 
comprehensive. Secondly, it was armed with no sufficient cohesion 
or power. It was a hold and noble effort to produce, in Pascal’s 
words, ‘ a world in which force is just and justice has force at its 
disposal/ But, alas, this dream could not bo realized, and when 
tho tost came the League broke under the strain. 

« After tho Second World War ... a now attempt was mado. In 
tho first Hush of enthusiasm the founders of tho United Nations 
Organization believed that they had found the answer. In the 
Soourity Council, mainly dominated by the great Powers, was to be 
found the germ of a world administration or cabinet, and in tho 
Assembly tlio beginning of a world congress or parliament. But once 
again events have proved too strong for us. To make anything liko 
a world community all at once has been too big a step, and this time 
tho attempt has form derod on tho deep division in tho world between 
two different concepts of soeioty, . . 

<< So there has grown between two groat blocks of nations the 
division between what wo call tho free world and tho Communist 
world There are some who feel that this struggle is necessarily 
fated to end either in war or tho triumph of revolutionary Com- 
munism. I bollove that to bo too pessimistic a judgment. Of course, 
tho free world must ho firm as woll as fair. Wo must not lower our 
guard. Wo must not fall victim to propaganda or to more exhaustion. 
Nor must wo delude ourselves by wishful thinking. Wo must not 
conceive of peace as a state of inactivity, something that can bo just 
enjoyed : it is something that has to bo won by straggle and effort. 
Nevertheless, In tho long view, I cannot believe that a country like 
Soviet Russia, developing so rapidly in all the technical, scientific, 
and material improvements of life, will not in due course bo subjected 
to tho normal development of all civilized peoples ... 

** Theso two great forces do not always face each other directly 
across an empty arena. On tho contrary, tho so-called uncommitted 
countries, neither for us nor against, comprise enormous numbers. 
Their role may woll he vital. In tho countries of Asia and Africa now 
forces ore at work. At first those aro apt to take crude and dangerous 
shapes. But nationalism and national pride is in itself a healthy 


thing. It is only wrong when it is twisted into aggression. We in 
Britain have considerable experience of these changes and we have 
not been unresponeivo to this new challenge. 

“ For over 100 years it has boon the policy of Great Britain to 
develop colonies and dependencies into free and independent nations. 
Since the end of the war this process has been extended to peoples 
not of British stock. Thus we have transformed Empire into Com- 
monwealth. Of our own will and design we have set up in freedom 
great countries liko India, Pakistan, Coylon, and recently Ghana and 
Malaya. Other now nations, like the West Indies, will m time 30 m 
these ranks I call them ranks, but it is no military discipline which 
keeps the Commonwealth together. It is not even in all eases the tie 
of tho Crown. It is certainly not unity of creed or raco or colour. 
Nevertheless, it is a real unity based upon old traditions common to 
our country and yours. It is the sense of government by dobate and 
discussion, the independence of tho judiciary, the freedom of the 
individual, tho universality of law. The ultimate success of the free 
world will perhaps depend on tho degree to which wo can spread 
these ideals to the hesitating and uncommitted countries. 

** When I last had tho privilege of meeting President Eisenhower 
in Washington wo drew up together a Declaration of Common 
Purpose ; you might call it a blueprint for intor-depondonoo. This 
was not a visionary project hut a practical advance to bring the reality 
of our alliance up to date. It was not meant to establish an exolusive 
club but to sot a pattern for a wider group ; to show why it is that the 
Soviet Union has satellites whilo in the free world we have allies. . . , 

M No-one who has studied tho Marxist writers can fall to be 
impressed by the emphasis placed on destructive criticism of the 
capitalist system. Our world, which wo see as prosperous and free, 
is represented as a jungle filled with ravening beasts seeking to 
devour each other, a jungle in which there is bound to bo starvation 
for the many and plenty for the few. Violent trade cycles and wax 
aro said to bo inevitable products of our system. Of course, we know 
that this is an utterly false view. Nevertheless, two things are true, 
which wo have not yot all learnt. First, prosperity, liko peace, is 
Indivisible. Secondly, there are still too many artificial barriers to 
tho free flow of money and trade in the free world. Theso barriers 
have grown up historically when modern civilization and material 
progress wore in their infancy. Tndeod, when tho political aims of the 
different countries in tho free world wore different, when tho groat 
alliances had not been forged, it was natural that Governments 
should pursue soparato and con dieting economic policies. 

** But now our politioal aims aro the same. We differ, if at all, 
on tactics and not on strategy. Wo all face a common danger. 
Just as the economies of the Statos of the Union grew together 200 
years ago, so, in Some measure at least, must tho economies of the 
free world to-day. Since the war the United Statos has, with 
unexamplod generosity, pourod out its treasure all over the world ; 
first to help its allies who were impoverished by the joint dofonoe of 
freedom, then to protect tho young economics of the nowly indepen- 
dent States. All too little credit has boon given for this, and often 
you have found ingratitude. We too in Britain, with our fur smaller 
resources, have played our full part— and wo have learnt by now 
not to expect gratitude, . . . 

“ What is it thon that tho United Statos and Britain stand for ? 
Wo stand to defend and spread by all legitimate moans what wc call 
tho free way of life— or, if you liko, tho democratic way of life . . . 
Sometimes we wonder why any count ties outside tho Soviet control 
can hesitate. In fact there is, perhaps, loss doubt and hesitation than 
wo somotimos think, for many of them aro subjected to great pressures 
externally and internally. All the same, those people want to b© 
sure that our claims aro really Justified. How aro we to convince 
them ? Tho free world cannot defend itself or win allies to itself 
only bv rockets and bombers and all tbo rest. Those aro necessary, 
but they are not enough. Iu tho long run tho free world will dofend 
itself and win adhorenco to itself because our way of life gives a 
bottor way of living, a fullor life to the individual, soourity and hope/ 1 ’ 

Mr. Macmillan left Washington on June II for a two-day 
visit to Ottawa, where he had informal talks with the Canadian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Diefenbaker, and the Ministers of External 
Affairs, Finance, and Trade— respectively Dr. Sidney Smith, 
Mr. Donald Fleming, and Mr. Gordon Churchill. As in 
Washington, no communique was issued on these discussions, 
which were understood to have dealt inter alia with the 
expansion of Anglo-Canadian trade, the forthcoming con- 
ference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers (to be held in 
Quebec in September), and international questions. In an 
address to a joint session of the Canadian Senate and House 
of Commons (June 13) Mr. Macmillan expressed his conviction 
that the Quebec conference would mark u a great advance in 
Commonwealth co-operation in trade and commerce.” 

In a statement to the U.K. House of Commons on June 17, 
after his return to London, Mr. Macmillan said that he had 
discussed “ most of the major problems of the world ” with 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles and had found the 
views of the British and U.S. Governments to be “ closely in 
accord.” In Ottawa, u matters of mutual concern” had been 
discussed with Mr. Diefenbaker and his Cabinet colleagues ; 
in particular, the forthcoming Commonwealth trade and 
economic conference. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - New York 
Times - Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. 15823 A.) 
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A. SOUTHERN RHODESIA. — General Elections 
won by United Federal Party. - New Cabinet formed by 
Sir Edgar Whitehead. 

General elections for the Sou them Rhodesian Territorial 
Assembly were held on June 5. The three parties contesting 
the elections were the United Federal Party, led by Sir Edgar 
Whitehead (the Prime Minister) ; the Dominion Party, led 
by Mr. R. O. Stockil ; and the United Rhodesia Party under 
Mr. Garfield Todd (the former Prime Minister), who had 
seceded from the United Federal Party in January last 
following the repudiation of his African policies by the XJ.F.P. 
caucus. Both the United Federal and Dominion parties 
contested all the 80 seats, while the United Rhodesia Party 
put up 28 candidates ; there were also two Independents. 
The Confederate Party had previously announced that it 
would not take part in the Territorial elections. 

The elections were fought on the basis of the new electoral 
law enacted in 1957 (sec 15879 A ; 15781 A). 

On May 18 the Dominion Party potitionod tlio Governor of 
Southern Rhodesia (Vico -Admiral Sir Povoril William-Powlett) to 
suspend the Southern Rhodesian Constitution because of an alleged 
flaw in tho Electoral Amendment Act, which provides for the uso of 
tho second preference vote instead of tho previous “straight vote" 
system. Tho petition assorted that there was “ uncertainty ” over 
tho preferential voting system, inasmuch as (a) it was not known 
how many votes cast In tho election were to bo counted ; and (b) it 
was therefore not certain how tho Returning 0 Ulcer would docldo 
which candidate should be declared elected in certain oases, or liow 
tho auostion of forfeiture of deposits would he decided. It was 
argued that in some oases, according to oortuin interpretations of 
tho law, tho only result of tho elections might bo a “no result ” 
verdict, and that no machinery existed for calling another election 
in such circumstances. 

The Governor rejected tho Dominion Party's petition on May 21. 
Sir Edgar Whitehead, announcing the Governor’s decision, said 
that its acceptance would have meant “the end of responsible 
government ” in the Colony for as long as tho Constitution romainod 
suspended. The Dominion Party had set an “ extremely dangerous 
precedent,” as it had, in effect, asked for tho intervention of the 
British Government in Southern Rhodesia’s internal affairs on a 
matter of interpretation of an Act passed by the Colony’s Parliament. 

Regulations governing the operation of the preferential 
vote were published on May 21. 

It was provided that in tho ease of a straight light between two 
candidates, the result would bo decided by a simple count of first 
preference votes. Wh,oro there were more than two candidates, 
voters might It they wished indicate a first, second, or third preference 
up to tho number of candidates standing. In tho case of throe 
candidates, if no one candidate succeeded in gaining an outright 
majority of all first preference votes, then the candidate gaining tho 
lowest number would bo eliminated and any second preference 
votes oast In favour of the other two would be addod to their first 
preference votes to decide tho Issue of tho oontost. In tho ease of 
four or more candidates, second and oven third preference votes 
might be used If necessary in order to ensure that tho winning 
candidate received an absolute majority. 

The elections resulted in a victory for the United Federal 
Party, which won 17 seats, while the Dominion Party gained 
13 seats, thus strongly improving its position. The United 
Rhodesia Parly suffered a csomplcte defeat, failing to win a 
single seat. 

The voting figures showed that the Dominion Party actually 
polled more votes than the United Federal Party, the final 


igures being : 

Dominion Party . . . . 18,314 

United Federal Party . . 17,510 

United Rhodesia Party . . 3,991 

Independents . . . . 67 


The electorate numbered 55,148, of whom nearly 52,000 wore 
Europeans, about 2,000 were Africans, and some 1,500 wore Asians 
and members of mixed races. About 8,000 Africans would have been 
eligible for registration under the new electoral legislation, but some 
0,000 of them failed to register In time because of the suddenness 
of the elections. 

The total number of first proferenco votes was 39,712, divided as 
follows : Dominion Party 18,142 ; United Federal Party 16,840 ; 
United Rhodesia Party 4,663 ; Independents 67. 

In 10 constituencies candidates did not receive an absolute 
majority on the first count, and second preference votes on tho 
ballot-papers of eliminated candidates had to be counted. These 
second-preference votes were distributed as follows : United Federal 
Party 1,224 ; United Rhodesia Party 199 ; Dominion Party 172. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead had a majority of 403 at Salisbury North, 
while Mr. Stockil had a majority of 575 at Victoria. Mr. Cyril Hatty, 
Minister of the Treasury and Native Education, was re-elected for 
Bulawayo Central; Mr. Reginald Knight, Minister of Justice and 
Internal Affairs, for Salisbury City ; and Mr. A. R. W. Stumbles, a 
former Minister of Internal Affairs and Education, for Avondale 
Among notable political figures defeated— in addition to Mr. Garfield 


Todd — was Mr, Hillman-Brown, who served under both Mr, Todd 
and Sir Edgar Whitehead, and who hold tho portfolios of Roads, 
Local Government, Housing ami Irrigation in Sir Edgar's Cabinet. 

Commenting on the election results, Sir Roy Weleiwky 
(Federal Prime Minister), said that it. proved t hat Rhodesians 
could be “ trusted to do the sensible thing.” He added : 
“ It is true the Dominion Party made progress, and 1 believe 
it will be a great benefit for the people to see them in a position 
where they cannot make excuses that there* are not enough of 
them to put up proper opposition. It is now quite clour that 
Rhodesians are determined to follow a moderate paee in racial 
matters, and this should be recognized by all concerned in 
this country and out of it.” 

Sir Edgar Whitehead’s Cabinet was reconstructed on June 1 1 
as follows : 


Sir Edgar Whitehead 

Mr. Cyril J. Hatty 
Mr. Reginald Knight, Q.C. 

Mr. A. E. Abrahamson . , 

Mr. R. M. Cleveland 

Mr. A. R. W. Stumbles 
Mr, II. JT. Quinton was appointed Parliamentary Secretary to 
tho Minister for Native Affairs, an office lie had held for a few months 
in Mr. Garfield Todd’s Cabinet. Both Mr. Stumbles (M,l\ for 
Avondale) and Mr. Abrahamson (M.P, for Bulawayo East) hud 
previously held Cabinet office, tho only newcomer being Mr, Cleveland 
(M.P. for Salisbury Central). Sir George Davenport the outgoing 
Minister of Minos, Lands, and Surveys— did not seek re-election, 


Prime Minister and Native 
Affairs. 

Treasury and Mines. 

Justice and Internal Affairs. 
Labour, Social Welfare, 
and Housing, 

Local Government and 
Native Education. 

Hoads, Irrigation and Lands. 


The new Cabinet included three of the five u rebels ” whose 
resignation from Mr. Garfield Todd’s Cabinet in January led 
to Sir Edgar Whitehead’s recall from Washington Mr, Hatty, 
Mr. Stumbles, and Mr. Quinton, (Federal Information Office) 

(Prev. rep. 16165 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Opposition rejects Joint 
Talks with Government on Defence. 


in a statement to the House of Commons on April *24, 
Mr, Macmillan announced that no private and confidential 
talks on defence would take place between the Government 
and the Opposition, as Mr. Guitskell was of the opinion that 
such talks would not be compatible with the fulfilment of the 
Opposition’s constitutional functions. The Prime Minister 
explained that his statement was made in agreement with 
Mr. Gaitske.ll. 


After recalling that proposals had boon made from time to time 
that the Government should discuss defence matters with the 
Opposition, Mr. Macmillan continued : “ At my suggestion, the 
Leader of the Opposition came to see mo before the Easter recess to 
talk over the possibilities of such discussions. Wo considered a 
plan put forward by some Members that there should bo a committee 
of this House to which secret Information should he given by 
Ministers. Wo wore agreed that such a committee would not lie 
appropriate to our Parliamentary system and would entail great 
difficulties.’’ 

Tho Prime Minister explained that Mr. OoltskoU, in rejecting the 
idea of regular meetings of a confidential nature which would be 
attended by Privy Councillors from both sides, had pointed out that 
Sir Winston Churchill, after three meetings of this kind, had decided 
in 1049 to discontinue them. (Sic— then Mr. Winston Churchill 
was Loader of tho Opposition at the time, J Mr, Macmillan continued : 
“Doubtless ho [Sir Winston] felt that they hampered unduly his 
freedom of public criticism In the House of Commons. I am sorry 
that Mr. Gaitskoll felt that tho same difficulties would necessarily 
arise to-day, for I think that an experiment of this kind might well 
be repeated. However, I must accept his decision.” 

Mr. Macmillan mentioned the custom whereby Ministers 
occasionally consulted with the Opposition, Informally and privately, 
on specifics points. Ho said In this connexion ; “ This Is a long 
tradition of Parliament, and such talks have taken place on tho 
initiative sometimes of the Opposition, sometimes of tho Government. 
I fully accept that this system is a good one, but that of course both 
the Government and the Opposition must hold themselves free to 
make, accept, or reject Invitations of this kind. To he of any value, 
such meetings must be confidential and private. While, therefore, 
I am sorry that Mr. Gaitskell has not thought it right to agree to a 
more formal arrangement for discussion of the many defence problems 
which confront us, I am glad that the possibility of occasional 
consultation in the traditional manner remains open,” 

A suggestion that the Government and the Opposition 
should consult from time to time on defence matters was made 
by Mr. Shinwell (the former Labour Minister of Defence) in 
the defence debate of Feb. 20-27 [seo page 10005, second 
column]. Mr. Bcllcnger, a former Labour Secretary of State 
for War, had also proposed the setting-up of a House of 
Commons committee to ■which secret defence information 
could be given by Ministers.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
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A. ALGERIA. Political Activities of Right-wing 
Settlers’ Organizations. - General Faure’s Conspiracy. - 
Attempted Murder of General Salan. - Anti-Moslem 
Riots in Algiers. - Terrorist Activities. 

Political agitation by extreme right-wing elements among 
the European population in Algeria was increasingly in evidence 
from 1950 onwards, continuing intermittently throughout 
1957 and into the early months of 1958. Two conspiracies 
against the Administration were discovered at the end of 1956 
and the beginning of 1957, one being led by General Jacques 
Faurc (second-in-command of the Algiers military region), 
and the other being the work of an extremist organization 
which made an unsuccessful attempt on the life of General 
Salan, the French C.-in-C. in Algeria. Violent anti-Moslem 
riots occurred in Algiers on Dee. 29, 1956, and June 11, 1957, 
after terrorist acts by Algerian rebels, and a number of assassi- 
nations and bomb explosions were carried out during the same 
period by European counter-terrorist organizations. 

The organizations responsible for these activities fell into 
three main groups : 

(1) The mass organizations of ex-servicemen, students, and 
PoujadisLs which had been responsible for the riots following 
M. Mollet’s arrival in Algiers on Feb. 6, 1956 [see page 14684]. 

(2) Political bodies such as the French North African Union, 
which was dissolved by order of M. Lacoste (the Resident 
Minister in Algeria) on July 4, 1956, for conducting activities 
“ tending to turn the Army against the civil authorities.” 
The president of the Union, M. Boyer-B arise, had previously 
been expelled from Algeria in May i956. 

(3) Extremist secret societies such as the Comit&. da la 
renaissance frangaise or “ Committee for the Rebirth of France ” 
(C.R.F.) and the “ Resistance Organization of French Africa ” 
(O.R.A.F.), which conducted a violent propaganda against 
the French Government’s policy and carried out terrorist 
activities against Moslems and liberal elements among the 
French settlers. Both these organizations were dissolved by 
M. Lacoste on Dec. 11, 1956. 

Details of the activities of these and similar organizations 
are given below under cross-headings. 

General Faurc's Conspiracy. 

11 was disclosed in the French Press on Jan. 7, 1957, that 
General Faurc had been placed under close arrest for 80 days 
by order of M. Bourgfcs-Maimoury (then Minister of Defence), 
and that General Dumesnil de Maricourt (commander of the 
Air Force in Algeria) had been summoned to Paris and repri- 
manded. The Resident Minister’s office, in a statement issued 
on Jan. 8, said that General Faure had “ contacted certain 
civilians in Algiers with a view to forming a plan of subversion ” ; 
that a declaration had been drawn up, bearing the signature of 
an officer who knew nothing of the affair ; that the discussions 
carried on by General Faure had led M. Lacoste to ask for his 
recall ; and that “ the Algerian side of the affair ” was now 
considered at an end. M. Lacoste subsequently told the Council 
of the Republic on April 5, 1957, that General Faure had 
** formed mad plans which would have plunged Algeria into 
grave disorders,” and that Ms conduct had been “ contrary 
to discipline and dangerous to public order and the institu- 
tions of the Republic.” 

According to reports in the French press, General Faure had “been 
in touch with a committee of European extremists, headed hy a 
general on the reserve list, which had planned to kidnap M. Lacoste 
and set up a military Government in Algeria. In preparation for 
the proposed coup, General Faure drew up a proclamation to which 
he added the names of General Salan and General Frandon (com- 
mander of the French air forces in North Africa) without consulting 
either. lie also sought to enlist the support of M. Teitgon (soorotary- 
goncral of the prefecture of Algiers), who, however, informed his 
superiors, and at a second meeting betwcon them their conversation 
was secretly recorded by means of a tape-recorder. In consequence 
General Faure was recalled to Paris on Deo. 28, 1956, and on the 
following day was sentenced to 30 days' close arrest. General de 
Marloourt, who was reported to have made statements incompatible 
with military discipline but not to have been Involved in the 
conspiracy, was summoned to Paris at tho beginning of January 1957 
and reprimanded ; ho subsequently returned to his post. 

Attempted Murder of General Salan. 

An attempt to murder General Salan was made on Jan. 16, 
1957, by firing two anti-tank rockets into his headquarters in 
Algiers from the roof of a house opposite. General Salan was 
absent at the time, but an officer of his staff was killed and two 
soldiers wounded by one of the rockets, which exploded in the 
general’s office. Ange Salicetti (an employee of the arsenal in 
Algiers who was believed to have fired the rockets), Ren4 
Kovacs (a well-known swimmer), Ms wife, and nine other 
Ppyopeqjqs were and charged on FeM 6, 1857, with 


murder, attempted murder, and conspiracy against the 
security of the State. A Government spokesman said that the 
accused belonged to an organization to the right of the C.R.F. 
and the O.R.A.F., which had been engaged in terrorist activities 
since the previous summer. 

The cour de cassation ordered on Feb, 20, 1958, that for 
reasons of public security the case should be transferred from 
the military tribunal in Algiers to the permanent tribunal of the 
armed forces in Paris. 

Anti-Moslem Riots in Algiers. 

Serious disorders, in which six Moslems were murdered, 
occurred in Algiers on Dec. 29, 1956, during and after the 
funeral of M. Froger, the mayor of Boufarik, who had been 
assassinated by Moslem terrorists on the previous day [see 
page 1(5187]. Several thousand Europeans accompanied the 
funeral procession to the church, shouting such slogans as 
“ put the Army in power,” “ shoot Guy Mollet,” and “ slioot 
Lacoste ” ; while the service was m progress some of the 
demonstrators attacked the U.S. Consulate-General, shouting 
anti-American slogans and tearing down the consular shield. 
When the procession left the church they assaulted M. Lacoste’s 
representative, tried to overturn his car, and forced him to 
walk to the cemetery. Bands of youths then began assaulting 
Moslems, attacking and looting Moslem shops, and overturning 
and setting fire to cars. The number of casualties was officially 
given as six Moslems killed and at least 58 injured. 

Following an explosion in a dance-hall on June 9, 1957, in 
which 10 Europeans were killed and about 80 injured by 
bombs planted by Algerian terrorists, a general strike was 
called by ex-servicemen’s and students’ organizations for 
June 11, when most of the victims were buried. Both before 
and after the funeral bands of students and schoolboys assaulted 
individual Moslems, looted and burned down Moslem shops, 
and attacked and set fire to buses and cars containing Moslems. 
The rioters, who shouted “ put Massu in power ” [i.e. General 
Massu, commander of the parachute troops in Algiers], were 
cheered by large crowds. About 200 of the rioters were 
arrested, all but two being subsequently released. An official 
statement said that five Moslems and a European woman 
had been killed and eight Europeans injured. 

Terrorist Activities. 

European organizations retaliated to the outburst of 
nationalist terrorism in Algiers in the summer of 1956 [sec page 
101 87] by various acts of counter-terrorism. Bomb explosions 
occurred on June 80, 1956, at the headquarters of the Union 
gen Sr ale des travailleurs algirims (the nationalist trade union 
federation), and on July 17, 1956, at the editorial office and 
the printing works of Hie Communist daily Alger USpublicain ; 
responsibility for the latter attack was subsequently claimed 
by the O.R.A.F. In the Moslem quarter of Algiers 15 people 
were killed and about 40 injured on Aug. 10, 1956, by an 
explosion which was attributed to the group responsible for 
the attack on General Salan ; the same group was held 
responsible for a bomb explosion on Nov. 9, 1956, at a printing 
office owned by the moderate nationalist “ Democratic Union 
of the Algerian Manifesto.” During the last week of August, 
1956, grenade attacks were made on five Arab cafds in the 
Algiers area, three Moslems being killed and 16 wounded ; 
these incidents were believed to be reprisals for the murder by 
nationalists of two Europeans of extremist views. 

It was announced on March 4, 1957, that 22 members of tho C.R.F. , 
Including Robert Martel, the former general soorotary of the French 
North African Union, had boon arrested on ohaegos of distributing 
subversive pamphlets, kidnapping, and murder. Police inquiries 
revealed that Martel had discussed plans for seizing power with an 
organization in Paris led “by a Dr. Martin, who before tho war was a 
prominent member of the Fascist Cagonlard organization. Tho 
police also stated that the accused had kidnapped a Moslem shop- 
keeper in Algiers and tortured him to death ; that they had been 
responsible for a number of grenade explosions; and that arms, 
ammunition, explosives, and instruments of torture for the “ interro- 
gation " of kidnapped Moslems had been found at a villa used as 
thoir headquarters. Tho pamphlets issued by tho group wore couched 
In extremely violent terms, calling for an uprising and for the 
execution of “traitors" such as M, Mollet (then Prime Minister), 
M. Lacoste, and prominent French and Moslem liberals. 

A grenade explosion occurred on April 17, 1958, in the 
building of the U.S. Consulate- General in Algiers, injuring a 
Moslem charwoman. Responsibility for the explosion was 
admitted by an organization calling itself the “ Movement 
for French Independence” (Mouvemcnt pour PindSpcndance 
frangaise), which declared that it wished “ international and 
metropolitan opinion to know that a certain number of 
Frenchmen are not prepared to allow their soil to be sold to 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ending of Fuel Rationing 
and Price Control. - Report of Robson Committee 
on Coal Distribution Costs. 

Lord Mills, the Minister of Power, announced in the House 
of Lords on June 10 that the Government had decided that 
rationing and price control oC coal, coke, and manufactured 
fuel would end about mid- July and be replaced by free 
competition in the retailing of these fuels. The “ gentlemen's 
agreement ” under which the National Coal Board undertook 
to consult the Government before making any changes in their 
price structure would remain in effect, and there was at 
present no question of the Board submitting a new price 
structure to the Government. Mr, Maudling (the Paymaster- 
General) made a similar announcement in the House of 
Commons. 

Lord Mills explained (a) that the Government considered that 
" the restoration of free competition and freedom for the house- 
holder to buy from any merchant should encourage producers and 
distributors to offer the public the qualities of coal they need at 
the most competitive prices ” ; and (ft) that in reviewing the 
question of decontrol it had been " materially helped ” by the 
report of the Hobson Committee on Coal Distribution Costs [hoc 
below 1. Ho added that the ending of control would save nearly 
£1,000,000 a year in administrative expenses, and that he proposed 
to have immediate consultations with the National Coal board, the 
merchants, the Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council, and local 
authorities to ensure that the transfer from control to free competi- 
tion was effected smoothly. 

The report of the Robson Committee, referred to by Lord 
Mills, was published on the same day (June 10). The com- 
mittee found (1) that the return of price competition in the 
coal- distributing trade would benefit both the public and the 
more eflicient merchants ; (2) that charges for wholesale 
services in the coal trade were u not open to serious criticism.'* 

The report stated that the coal-distributing' trade supplied 060,000 
non-domostic consumers and 1(5,500,000 householders, and employed 
135,000 workers, 55,000 road vehicles, and many ships and lighters. 
The general methods of distribution and structure did not appear 
to have undergone largo changes since the 1930’s, but the former 
multiplicity of prices aud names of coals had disappeared and had 
boon replaced by standards, qualities, and zone prices. 

At present the maximum retail price for domestic coal was made 
up of the zone-delivered price to tlio merchant and his gross margin 
to cover his own costs and profit. The report explained that although 
the composition of the national average price could not be stated 
precisely, a fair approximation per ton for the 30,500,000 tons of 
coal consumed by domestic consumers in 1957 and retailed at an 
average price of 153s. 2d. a ton would bo : pit receipts, 90s. 3d. 
(63 per cent) ; transport ohargos to merchants, 26s. 4d. (17 per 
cent) ; average gross retail margin, 30s. 7d. (20 per cent). Whole- 
salers’ ohargos, averaging 2s. a ton (of which 5d. represented the 
wholesalers’ profit), were in the main met out of gross retail margins. 

Tor coal used by electricity undertakings (46,800,000 tons at 
85s. 2d. a ton) the breakdown would be : pit roooipts, 68s. 4d. ; 
transport, 16s. 8d. ; distributors (i.e. factors or contractors), 2d. 
For gas undertakings (using 25,800,000 tons at 95s. 2d. a ton) the 
breakdown would bo : pit roooipts, 95s. 2d. ; transport, 20s. ; 
distributors, 3d. The report added that the Central Electricity 
Board and some larger Gas Boards together transported nearly 
10,000,000 tons a year in their own ships. 

The committee pointed out that the original intention when 
rationing and price control wore introduced was that distributors’ 
margins should include 2s. 9d. a ton for retailors’ profits, but that in 
many cases the margins had fallen short of this by Is. a ton or more. 
Pending the ultimate replacement of tho national flat-rato profit 
allowance by a regional allowance, it recommended that merchants 
should be allowed increases of 6d. a ton where the ration was 50 owt. 
of coal a year and Is. 6d. a ton in other areas. [This recommendation 
was outdated by the Government’s decision to abolish controls.] 

The report also recommended (a) a reduction in the number of 
coal depots (at present about 8,500) and their concentration into a 
smaller number of larger depots ; (6) tho introduction of mechanical 
handling plant whorever possible. 

The Government’s decision was welcomed by Sir James 
Bowman, chairman of the National Coal Board, and by 
Six John Charringlon, chairman of the Chamber of Coal 
Traders, which represents about 18,000 coal merchants 
throughout Britain. 

Sir John Charrington said that ** some small increase in prices ” 
seemed " inevitable ” when rationing ended, in view of the present 
insufficiency of merchants’ profit margins, which yielded an average 
net profit of two per cent. He added, however : “ Even if prioe 
control had continued, prices would have gone up a small amount — 
Is. to Is. 6d. a ton. My guess is that prices will not rise more than 
they would have done under control.** 

When fuel control ends in July, the last of the major 
economic controls introduced in September 1989 will have been 
abolished. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev* rep. 3648 E 5 Robson Committee, 14882 A.) 


B. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Economic Aid. 

The following table, prepared by the International 
Co-operation Administration, was issued in Washington on 
May 23 showing economic aid provided to foreign countries 
by the United States in the financial years ended June 80, 
3950 and June 80, 1957, together with estimated aid in Hie 
year ending June 80, 1958. An announced hut unsigned 
$75,000,000 development loan for India is included in the 
1957-58 figures. 




Y ear Ended 

Year Ended 

Year Ending 



June 30, 1956 

June 30, 1967 

June 30, 1958 



(actual) 

(actual) 

(estimated) 

Afghanistan 

. . 

. $18,300,000 

$14,391,000 

$5,800,000 

Argentina 


84,000 

«• • 

350,000 

Bolivia . 


. 25,400,000 

23,300,000 

20,100,000 

Brazil . . 


. 3,604,000 

4,612,000 

4,700,000 

Burma . . 




12,700,000 

Cambodia 


* 46,100,000 

34,600,000 

26,000,000 

Ceylon . . 


6,000,000 

6,083,000 

1,400,000 

Chile . . 


2,174,000 

2,456,000 

2,500,000 

Colombia 


1,323,000 

1,156,000 

1,290,000 

Costa Itioa 


. 907,000 

994,000 

1,050,000 

Cuba . . 


. 471,000 

669,000 

670,000 

Dominican Hopuhlio 

205,000 

166,000 

190,000 

Ecuador 


1,600,000 

1,809,000 

1,880,000 

Egypt . . 


2,623,000 

686,000 


El Hnlvador 


934,000 

1,069,000 

1,000,000 

Ethiopia 


2,923,000 

9,600,000 

classified* 

Ghana . . 


» 

360,000 

600,000 

Greece . . 


. 26,800,000 

26,700,000 

16,700,000 

Guatemala 


. 18,176,000 

17,618,000 

12,400,000 

Haiti . . 


6,301,000 

2,126,000 

classified* 

Honduras 


1,156,000 

1,324,000 

1,350,000 

Iceland . . 



8,462,000 

6,100,000 

India . . 


! 60,400,000 

68,700,000 

81,300,000 

Indonesia 


. 11,100,000 

11,700,000 

21,300,000 

Iran (Persia) 


. 66,500,000 

51,600,000 

26,600,000 

Iraq 


2,277,000 

3,640,000 

2,200,000 

Israel 


. 23,984,000 

26,847,000 

9,000,000 

Japan . . 


900,000 

2,300,000 

2,600,000 

Jordan . . 


7,500,000 

21,200,000 

31,700,000 

Korea (Month) 


. 326,900,000 

305,700,000 

220,600,000 

Laos 


. 48,700,000 

44,600,000 

classified* 

Lebanon 


7,800,000 

12,100,000 

2,700*000 

Liberia . . 


1,782,000 

1,716,000 

2,000,000 

Libya . . 


7,520,000 

19,280,000 

12,400,000 

Mexico . , 


705,000 

888,000 

680,000 

Morocco 


. — 

20,067,000 

classified* 

Nopal * . 


* 1,958,000 

4*347,000 

4,066,000 

Nicaragua 


736,000 

681,000 

900,000 

Pakistan 


. 106,700,000 

98,700,000 

66,800,000 

Panama 


1,096,000 

1,023,000 

1,170,000 

Paraguay 


1,801,000 

1,530,000 

1,480,000 

Porn 


2,819,000 

2,594,000 

2,850,000 

Philippines 


. 29,100,000 

33,900,000 

19,000,000 

Saudi Arabia 


, — 

22,000 

25*000,000 

Somalia 


60,000 

1,387,000 

660,000 

Spain . . 


. 58,426,000 

69,999,000 

66,150,000 

Taiwan (Formosa) 

. 73,300,000 

83,700,000 

60,000,000 

Thailand (Siam) 

. 34,600,000 

34,500,000 

24,000,000 

Tunisia 

. . 

. 

8,489,000 

classified* 

Turkey . . 


. 107,800,000 

68, 800,000 

74,600,000 

Uruguay 

« * 

164,000 

254,000 

200,000 

Vietnam (South) 

. 195,700,000 

259,400,000 

179,200,000 

Vonozuela 

. . 

160,000 

135,000 

170,000 

West Berlin 

. . 

. 17,278,000 

11,406,000 

11,170,000 

Yugoslavia 

. . 

. . 29,803,000 

14,992,000 

11,750,000 



*i.o. not disclosed. 



Figures of U.S. military and defence-support aid are not 
included in the table.— (New York Times) (14742 A ; 14442 B.) 


C. ISRAEL. Nuclear Research Institute. 

A Nuclear Research Institute, one of the most modem of 
its kind in the world, was opened on May 21 at Rehovoth in 
the presence of European and American scientists. Forming 
part of the Wcizmann Institute, it contains 71 laboratories, 
lecture halls, an extensive library, workshops, and a proton 
accelerator, which is housed in a specially-designed tower, 
I here are departments of nuclear phyaics, isotopes, and 
electronics, and laboratories for spectroscopy and nuclear 
magnetic resonance.— (Times - Israel Government Press Office) 

MALAYA. 7- Membership of I.GA.O. 

The Federation of Malaya became a member of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization on May 7, bringing the 
membership of LC.A.O. to 78. Costa Rica, which joined on 
May 81, was therefore the 74th member and not the 78rd as 
stated m 16198 E.~~ (I.C.A.O., Montreal) (Prev. rep. 16198 E.) 

E. NETHERLANDS. — Bank Rate reduced* 

The Netherlands Bank reduced its discount rate on June 18 
t0 per cent — the third reduction since January. 
(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 16099 C.) 
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A. PAKISTAN. — Central Cabinet Changes. - New 
Ministry in West Pakistan. - Political Crises in East 
Pakistan. - Imposition of Governor’s Rule. - Party 
Developments. - The Gurmani Case. 

The following changes m the Government of Pakistan were 
announced in recent months : 

(1) Sardar Abdur ltashid (a former Chief Minister of West 
Pakistan) was appointed Minister of Commerce and Industries, 
and sworn in on March 29, in succession to Mr. M. A. Qizilbash, 
following the latter’s appointment as Chief Minister of West 
Pakistan [see below]. 

(2) Sardar Amir Azam Khan was also sworn in on March 29 
as Minister for Parliamentary Affairs and Economic Affairs ; 
he had been Minister for Refugees and Rehabilitation and for 
Parliamentary Affairs m the Central Government until his 
resignation in September 1957, and had been responsible 
for piloting the West Pakistan One-Unit Bill and the Constitu- 
tion Bill through the Constituent Assembly. 

(8) Mr. M. A. Khuhro (a former Chief Minister of Sind) was 
sworn in on April 8 as Minister of Defence— a portfolio 
hitherto held by the Prime Minister, Mr. Eiroz Khan Noon. 
Mr. Khuhro had formerly been one of the leaders of the Moslem 
League, from which he had recently defected in protest 
against the executive’s decision to defer consideration of his 
motion that a referendum should be held m West Pakistan on 
the one-umt scheme and the possible re-division of the province 
on a linguistic basis, 

(4) Mir Ghulam All Khan Talpur, who had resigned as 
Minister of the Interior on Marcli 18 because of internal 
disagreements, rejoined the Cabinet on April 18 as Minister 
of Power, Irrigation, and Planning (portfolios which were 
previously incorporated m the Mims Lry of Works) as well 
as Minister of Supply (a new department). 

(5) Khan Mohammad Jalaluddin Khan was sworn in on 
April 7 as Minister of State in the Ministry of the Interior, 
while Syed Ahmad Nawaz Shah Gardezi became Minister of 
State in the Ministry of Rood and Agriculture. 

New Ministry In West Pakistan. 

Sardar Abdur Rashid Khan, the Chief Minister of West 
Pakistan, resigned both the premiership and the leadership of 
the Republican Party in the Provincial Assembly on March 18, 
after the National Awami Party had on the previous day 
withdrawn its support for the Republicans in favour of the 
Opposition Moslem League, while live Republican members of 
the Assembly also crossed the floor to join the Moslem League. 
The reasons for the National Awami Party’s move was that it 
had entered into an agreement with the Moslem League for 
the joint formation of a coalition government in West Pakistan 
on the basis of a 16-point programme which, however, was 
confined to agrarian and administrative problems. 

Muzaffar Ali Khan Qizilbash (Minister of Commerce and 
Industries in the Government of Pakistan) was elected leader 
of the Republican Assembly Party on March 18 and asked by 
the Governor of West Pakistan to form a new Ministry. This 
was completed on March 25 with the following membership : 

Nawab Muzaffar Ali Khan Qizilbash — Chief Minister, Services and 
General Administration, Tribal Affairs, Homo Affairs, Industries 
and Commerce ; Khan Iftikhor Husain Khan of Mamdot — Revenue ; 
Mr. Abdus Hattar Pirzada — Law, Finance, and Indus Basin Waters 
Dispute ; Syed Abid Husain — Communications and Works ; Qazi 
Fazlullah— Power Development and Irrigation, and Construction of 
Now Barrages ; Sardar Abdul Hamid Khan Dasti — Education ; 
Makhdoomzada Syed Hasan Mahmoud — Social Welfare and Local 
Government ; Mirza Mnmtaz Hasan Qizilbash — Food and Agricul- 
ture and Civil Supplies ; Mir Ali Ahmad Khan Talpur— Co-operatives; 
Khan Khudadad Khan— Health ; Sheikh Masood Sadiq— Rehabili- 
tation ; Arbab Noor Mohammad Khan — Excise and Taxation ; 
Jam Mir Ghulam Qadir Khan — Prisons; Mr. Ghulam Nabi Dur 
Mohammad Khan Pathan — Forests and Game ; Mir Ali Nawaz 
Khan Talpur— Information and Fisheries ; Col. Nawabzada 
Mohammad Amir Khan of Hoti— Supplies and Village Aid. 

Political Crises in East Pakistan. 

A serious crisis occurred in East Pakistan on March 31 
when the Governor, Mr. Fazlul Huq, dismissed the Ministry 
of Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan, leader of the East Pakistan 
Awami League. Mr. Fazlul Huq took this decision after 
Mr. A. R. Khan had requested him to prorogue the Provincial 
Assembly because the Cabinet had obtained a majority of 
only 15 votes in a debate on the Budget estimates— a request 
which Mr. Fazlul Pluq refused. Following Mr. Khan’s dismissal 
the Governor called on the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Abu 
Hussain Sarkar, who was immediately sworn in as Chief 


Minister. Later in the night of March 31 -April 1, however, 
Mr. Fazlul Huq himself was dismissed by President Mirza, 
and the Chief Secretary of West Pakistan (Mr. Hamid Ali) was 
appointed Acting Governor. Within 12 hours of Mr. Khan’s 
dismissal by Mr. Fazlul Huq, Mr, Sarkar, m turn, was dismissed 
by Mr. Hamid Ali, who leinstated Mr. Khan and his entire 
Cabinet. Later on April 1 it was announced that the Pakistani 
Ambassador to Switzerland, Dr. A. M. Malik, had been recalled 
from Berne and would be sworn in as Governor of East Pakistan 
upon his arrival, in succession to Mr. Hamid Ali. On April 26, 
however, it was announced that Mr. Sultanuddin Ahmed, 
the Ambassador in Peking, had been appointed Governor 
of East Pakistan instead of Dr. Malik. 

The Provincial Assembly passed a vote of confidence in 
Mr. Khan’s Ministry on April 3 ; 27 members of the Opposition 
(23 from the National Awami Parly and four Independents) 
supported the Government, other Opposition members refusing 
to take pari in the vote. 

An application for a writ of quo warranto was filed by Mr. Sarkar 
in the Dacca High Court on April 3. The application was made 
against Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan and the members of his Cabinet, 
who were called upon to give information on the authority under 
which they were holding office. In making the petition Mr. Sarkar 
contended that Mr. Hamid Ah’s action m dianuBsmg the Sarkar 
Ministry had been ultra vires and illegal. The Dacca High Court 
dismissed Mr. Sarkar’s petition on June 9 but gave both sides leave 
to appeal to the Supreme Court. 

When the Provincial Assembly (which had been adjourned 
on April 5) reassembled on June 12 a fresh crisis broke out, 
the National Awami Party ordering its 30 members in the 
Assembly “ not to lend any further support ” to the Awami 
League coalition ministry headed by Mr. Khan unless the 
League was willing to sign the National Awami Party’s five- 
point programme. Mr. Khan was accordingly defeated in the 
Assembly on June 19 by 138 votes to 126, the National Awami 
members abstaining. On the following day Mr. Sarkar 
( Krishak Sramih party) was sworn in as Chief Minister, but 
shortly before the swearing-in ceremony the Awami League 
and the National Awami Parly announced that they had 
concluded a coalition agreement, and later the same day both 
parties decided to move a no-confidence motion against Mr. 
Sarkar. This motion was adopted by the Assembly on June 28 
by 156 votes to 142. 

In this situation the Central Government decided on June 24 
to ask President Mirza to impose Governor’s rule in East 
Pakistan. On the following day the President accordingly 
issued a proclamation assuming all the functions of the East 
Pakistan Government under Section 193 of the Federal Consti- 
tution ; it was also laid down that the powers of the 
Provincial Assembly (which was prorogued) were to be exercised 
by the National Assembly. 

Developments In Political Parties. 

The following developments took place within the major 
political parlies in recent months : 

Republican Party. Mr. Firoz Khan Neon, the Prime Minister, 
was elected loader of the Republican Party on May 30 in succession 
to the late Dr. Khan Sahib, who had boon assassinated on May 9 
[see 1C198 D]. Mr. Noor Mohammad Khan, the Minister of Excise 
and Taxation in the West Pakistan Government (soo above), was 
elected general secretary in place of Syed Abid Hussain, who had 
resigned because of internal disagreements. 

Moslem League. Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan, the former Chief 
Minister of the North-West Frontier Province, was elected President 
of the Moslem League on March 30 in plaoo of Sardar Abdur Rab 
Nishtar, who had died on Feb. 14. 

The Moslem League Working Committee decided on May 5 to 
expel for seven years Mr. Khuhro— who, as stated above, had left 
the League. The Sind Provincial Moslem League (a branch of the 
Pakistan Moslem League), of which Mr. Khuhro is president, had 
previously decided on April 27 to leave the parent body and become 
an independent organization. 

Nizam-i-Islam. A new political party was formed in Lahore on 
Nov. 24, 1957, under the name of Tehrike Istahaq-i- Pakistan, 
sponsored by Chaudhri Mohammad Ali, the former Prime Minister 
of Pakistan. The party’s aims were described as a welfare State 
based on the fundamentals of Islamic democracy— social justice, 
equality of opportunity, aid for the under-privileged, and ** a fair 
deal for the common man.” 

On May 1, however, the Tehrike Istahaq-i-Paldstan merged with 
the Nizam-i-Islam party of East Pakistan into a new group known 
as the Pakistan Nizam-i-Tslam party. Chaudhri Mohammad Ali, 
who was elected loader of the now party, said at a meeting in Lahore 
on May X that war with India was “ inevitable/’ adding that “ an 
open clash with India may occur in one, two, or at the most three 
years, but occur it must.” He expressed the view that such a war 
would start over the Kashmir and Canal Waters disputes. 
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The Gurmani Defamation Case. 

The Chief Editor of the Tunes of Karachi „ Mr. Z, A. Suleri, 
and tiie papers Resident Editor, Mr. Omar Qurcslu, were 
sentenced by the West Pakistan High Court on May IT to 
two years’ imprisonment each, and lines of 0,000 rupees and 
1,000 rupees respectively, for criminal libel of Mr. M. A. 
Gurmnm, the former Governor of Punjab and subsequently of 
West Pakistan. The ease arose out of the publication in 
the Times of Karachi on Sept. 8, 1057, of a photostat copy of 
a letter, alleged to have been written by Mr. Gurmani while 
he was Prime. Minister of the former princely State of 
Baluiwalpur to the late Sardur Patel, Deputy Prime Minister 
of India, offering the accession of Bahawalpur to India. 

J hiring the lengthy hearings Mr. Gurmani strongly denied having 
written the incriminating letter, and the former Emir of Bahawalpur 
testified that there had never been any question of Ms .State's 
accession to India and that Mr. Gurxxxa.nl had never urged such action 
on him. Sardar AmanuUah (Information Oilioer to Mr. Firoz Khan 
Noon, who was Foreign Minister at the time of the letter's publication) 
testified that ho had been directed by Mi*. Noon to malco a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the letter and issue it to tlio Press. This 
testimony was supported by the deposition of XIakim Saif AH, who 
claimed to possess the original of the letter. 

The court found it established “beyond all doubt” (1) that the 
” original *' produced by Hakim Said Ali was not the original of the 
photostat copy published in the Times of Karachi ; (2) that the 
photostat carp y itself proved that the alleged ** original ” had been 
forged for presentation in court ; and Cl) that Ualclm Waif All should 
be tried lor perjury and lor producing forged documents. The 
Judge accepted Mr. Gurmani's testimony that the letter was not In 
his handwriting. Ho added, however, that although Mr. Gurmani 
had won the case, it was his duty to take proceedings against 
Mr. Firoz Khan Noon— either in a criminal court or a civil court - 
in order (a) to establish Mr. Noon’s Involvement in the matter ; or 
(b) if Mr. Noon had taken no part in the publication of the letter, 
to give him an opportunity to prove publicly that his name lmd 
been brought into the ease without justification. 

On Mr. Firoz Khan Noon’s petition, the Supreme Court of 
Pakistan granted him special leave on May 27 to appeal 
against the judgment of the West Pakistan High Court and 
for the expunging of certain references to him in the High 
Court’s judgment. The court also direeted that the relevant 
passages of the judgment should not he published. 

Tiie West Pakistan High Court granted hail to tiie two 
Times of Karachi editors on May 19, and suspended payment 
of the lines imposed on them pending the filing of an appeal, 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - Times - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 16013 A 5 15936 A ; 
East Pakistan, 15143 A 5 West Pakistan, 15688 B ; 

Mr. Gurmani, 15775 A 5 Mr. Fazlul Huq, 14738 C.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Expansion of Chemical 
Industry. - Abolition of Chemical Industry Ministry. 

Plans for a big expansion of the Soviet chemical industry 
were outlined in a report presented by M. Khrushchev on 
May 0-7 to the central committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party. The meeting was convened to consider measures to 
speed up the expansion of the chemical industry and, in 
particular, the production of synthetic materials. 

M. Khrushchov stated that over 100,000,000 roubles had boon 
allocated for chemical industry development during the next few 
years, with the aim of doubling the production of staple chemicals 
and motor-tyres by 1905, and increasing the output of synthetic 
rubber by over 150 per cent, as compared with 1958. It was also 
aimed to increase the facilities for producing artificial and synthetic 
fibre by 360 per cent, and thoso for producing plastics and synthetic 
resins by 700 por cent, by the same year. To this end 257 chemical 
works would he built or reconstructed, 14 chemical industry equip- 
ment plants would be put Into service, and 42 other plants would ho 
modernized. These establishments would he located In the Russian 
Soviet Republic, the Ukraine, Azerbaijan, and Uzbekistan. 

Though claiming that the U.S.S.R. was the world’s socond biggest 
chemical producer after the United States, M. Khrushchov admittod 
that “we are only sixth in tho production of artificial fibres and 
fifth in plasties, and in tho production of synthetic rubber wc are 
lagging behind the United States, although the Soviet Union 
has fax outstripped all other capitalist countries put together.” 
M. Khrushchev mentioned the advisability of placing orders in 
certain Western countries — notably the U.S.A., Britain, and Western 
Germany — for some of the plant needed for the Soviet chemical 
industry’s expansion programme. 

It was announced in Moscow on June 9 that the presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet had decided to abolish the Ministry for 
the Chemical Industry (at present headed by M. Sergei 
Tikhomirov) and to reorganize it into a State Commission. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15899 A ; 15575 A.) 
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B. WEST INDIES. — The Federal Capital Dispute. 

The British Colonial Office announced on May 14 that 

II.M. Government had decided that they could not ask l he 
U.S. Government to move their naval base at Chagunnuuas 
(Trinidad) in order that the capital of the West Indies 
Federation might be established on the site. It was stated 
that tiie Government laid taken this decision after considering 
the report of the joint commission, under tiie chairmanship 
of Sir Charles Arden-Olarke, which had been considering 
the question. 

Tho commission's report, was published in London on the same 
day. its principal findings were : ( 1 ) the present base at ( ’haguaramas 
fulfilled tho strategic and military requirements for a naval base in 
the eastern Caribbean ; (2) the construction of an alternative base 
on tho only other available sites (all on tiie west const of Trinidad) 
would cost between 4M 7,000,000 and £88,000,000 and might take 
from five to 10 years to complete ; (3) there was no significant 
portion of the usable area at Ohaguarnmas that was not essential to 
the base’s mission ; (4) the release of any portion of the < ’hnguaranuiH 
base as a prelude to its total release was impracticable, nor was tlio 
partition of Hie base a praetieablo proposition. 

The Colonial Office issued the following statement of the 
British Government’s views on the report ; 

** Although tiie U.8. Government is legally entitled to retain tho 
use of the base area until 2040, ILM. Government would have been 
prepared to consider inviting them voluntarily to surrender their 
rights as an act of generosity if tho Joint commission had reported 
that all or part of tiie base could he given up without adversely 
affecting defence, or that the necessary facilities could he replaced 
at any reasonable cost without loss of strategic efficiency. But 
the commission have found unanimously otherwise. 

" In view of their report, arid hearing in mind the overriding 
importance of the base to the defence of the Western hemisphere, 
which is also of vital concern to the West Indies, ILM. Government 
could not reasonably ask the U,N. Government either to relinquish 
part of the base or to meet Hie very considerable cost of moving 
the whole of it to a Jess satisfactory site. Nor could ILM. Govern- 
ment entertain the possibility of themselves contributing towards 
the cost of such an operation. 

"ILM. Government realize that the commission's findings will 
cause disappointment, but they hope that tho Governments of the 
West Indies and of Trinidad will recognize that they make ILM. 
Government’s decision inevitable,” 

The West Indies Federal Government issued a statement 
on June 0 announcing (1) that it could not accept the views 
of the British and U.S. Governments j (2) that it would 
request a conference of all the parties concerned : and (8) that 
the Federal Government had meanwhile u decided to remain 
in its temporary headquarters provided by the Government of 
Trinidad and Tobago until the matter has been settled.” 

The statement said that it had been the understanding of the 
Federal Government that no final decision would be taken by the 
commission for tho following reasons : (a) the views of the United 
States and tho West Indies worn “ irreconcilable at that stage”; 
(6) each side (tho U.S. A. on the one hand and tho West indies 
representatives on tho other) was “ trying to persuade the other to 
change its attitude ” ; (c) there were not enough facts before them 
to justify either side accepting the view of the other ; (d) it hail 
boon understood that tho results of the commission's survey would 
have boon considered by the parties concerned before arriving at 
any decision. 

Tho statement addod : " The Federal Government is well aware 
of tho U.S. contention that military necessity makes its Imperative 
that tho base should exist In tho eastern Caribbean , , . It cannot, 
however, agree that at this time a final decision should be taken 
which accepts the perpetuation of a lease for 99 years, even though 
during that time present world tensions may disappear,”' 

The Federal Prime Minister (Sir Granfcley Adams) indicated 
on June 10 that the U.S, Government was willing to give an 
assurance that it would review the whole question of the 
Chaguaramas site after ten years, in the light of changes in 
methods of warfare which by then might make the retention 
of the base unnecessary. A similar statement was made in 
the British House of Commons on June 17 by Hie Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 
(Prev. rep. Chaguaramas, 15995 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM, r-* Territorial Army Jubilee, 

The golden jubilee of the Territorial Army was celebrated 
on June 28 by a march-past of some 8,000 Territorials in Hyde 
Park, London, at winch the salute was taken by tiie Queen. 
Her Majesty was accompanied by the Dnke of Edinburgh and 
other members of the Royal family, tiie Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff (Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer), and the 
Secretary of State for War, Mr. Soames. Similar ceremonies 
took place in other parts of the country. The Territorial Army 
has produced over 100 winners of the Victoria Cross in tiie 
fifty years of its existence. - (Time* - Daily Telegraph) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — House of Lords Reform. - 
Life Peerages Bill passed by House of Commons. - 
Swinton Committee’s Report on Leave of Absence for 
Peers. - Approval by House of Lords. 

The Life Peerages Bill, which had already been passed by 
the House of Lords, was given a second reading m the House 
of Commons on Feb. 12-13. The Bill was opposed by the 
Labour Party, winch tabled the following amendment : 
“ That this House declines to give a second reading to a Bill 
which leaves the House of Lords overwhelmingly hereditary 
in character and with unimpaired powers to frustrate and 
obstruct the will of the elected representatives of the people.” 

Mr. R. A. Butler (Homo Secretary), who introduced the Bill, said 
that the Government wore convinced that in a highly complex 
society thero must he a Second Chamber, and that the work of the 
Commons, however properly done, was better if it could be revised 
by another complementary chamber. It was not true that the House 
of Lords was a body of persons all of whom owed their seats to the 
accident of birth, or that it over had been such a body. Before the 
dissolution of the monasteries the bishops and abbots normally 
outnumbered hereditary peers, and in the past 500 years there had 
been continual reinforcement of the House by the creation of new 
peerages. Thero woro now some 170 peers of the first creation, 
many of whom were prominent in tho work of the House. Peerages 
had been conferred on grounds of public service, and almost all 
interests in tho life of the nation had spokesmon in tho Lords. Tho 
” somewhat hysterical” terms of the amendment woro not justified 
by tho conduct of tho Lords under tho Labour Government, when 
they had passed no fewer than six nationalization Bills. 

Mr. Butler stressed that many people woro reluctant to accept 
heroditary peerages because they did not want their sons to bo poors 
or because they wished to remain ordinary xiooplo. Moreover, tho 
creation of hereditary peerages could not alone provide an adequate 
Hold of recruitment to tho working of tho House of Lords. The 
Government wanted to enlarge that Hold by making it possible to 
offer life peerages to people of distinction who could represent some 
aspect of tho nation's life with authority, and who could take an 
adequate part in parliamentary life. 

Life peers, Mr. Butler explained, would be appointed by the Crown 
on the recommendation of tho Prime Minister. Some would he 
recommended primarily on political grounds, and before making 
such recommendations among members of an Opposition party it 
would be natural for the Prime Minister to consult tho Opposition. 
Tho Government had taken the view that it was unnecessary to 
Unlit the numbor of life peers, and that tho number to bo recom- 
mended from time to time should be loft to tho good sense of the 
Prmio Minister of tho day. 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, moving the Opposition amendment, said 
that the Conservative Party had never had to face any frustration 
or obstruction from tho House of Lords. Thero was much to commend 
tho two principles of lifo peerages as against hereditary peerages, 
and of Turn-discrimination between men and women for membership 
of the House of Lords, but tbo Government's ” sudden enthusiasm ” 
for non-discrimination did not extend to hereditary peerages. 

It was not easy to take seriously the Government's argument that 
the Bill would assist the Labour Party. If this was put forward as 
a serious proposition, it was odd that tho Labour Party had not 
even been consulted on whether they wanted it. If thero were 
difficulties in manning the Opposition benches in tho Lords, it was 
because the Opposition found difficulty in having enough people who 
could give up their jobs and devote their whole time to tho work of 
the Upper House on the basis of tho allowances recently introduced. 
The major problem was in fact tho problem of pay in the House of 
Lords, about which the Bill proposed to do nothing. 

** Wo have had a good deal of trouble over a long period of time 
over tho House of Lords,” Mr. Gaitskell wont on. “ We know thero 
are proposals for reform being bandied about on tho Conservative 
side, and we know the main motive behind them. It is to preserve 
tho authority and enhance tho prestige of tho House of Lords . . . Tho 
British Constitution is an organic and dynamic thing, and when wo 
have made this change in the composition of the House . . . the 
Government must consider tho effect of the change and whether and 
when the time has come for further change. Coming from that 
quarter. It is very difficult for us to draw any other conclusion than 
that the kind of further change in contemplation is by no means 
in the direction of reducing the powers of the House of Lords. It 
is far more likely to be In the direction of increasing their prestige 
and authority.” 

In tho Opposition's opinion, the present powers of the House of 
Lords woro excessive, and if the Lords’ powers and prestige wore 
enhanced they might seek to us© their existing powers far more 
extensively and frequently. It was still poesihlo for thorn to delay 
a short Bill by something like nine months and a longer Bill by 
something like five months. A Labour Government might wish to 
pans immediately a short Bin of great importance for which it had 
a mandate, and find itself faced with obstruction of this kind ; if 
this happened towards tho end of a period of office, it would prevent 
tho Government from carrying through the Bill at all. He saw no 
reason why, if the Lords revised any measure, it should not be 
immediately considered by the Commons. If the revision took the 
form of a rejection, the Commons should be entitled to pass the Bill 
on a fourth reading, after which it would become law. 


The ** hollowness " of the case for the present Bill became even 
more apparent owing to the Government’s refusal to make one 
small change on which thero could have been agreement — to make it 
possible for tho sons of peers to renounce their right to sit in the 
Lords and retain their nght to sit in tho Commons. Rejecting suoh 
amendments during the Lords' debate, the Lord Chancellor had said 
that this was a matter for tho Commons, and he [Mr. Gaitskell] 
would like to know if the Government were prepared to put forward 
an amendment covering this point. 

Dealing with the question of what reform the Opposition would 
like to see, Mr. Gaitskell said that first of all thero was the question 
of whether thero should be a Second Chamber at all. In 1909 
Sir Winston Churchill had said : “As democracy becomes more 
numerous, more educated, more authoritative, more complex, and 
more powerful, it is necessary that the House of Lords should reoede 
and retire . . . should pass peacefully and painlessly away.” 
Assuming, however, that there was to be a Second Chamber, tho 
first condition of any adequate reform, was to get rid of tho situation 
in which there was a permanent Tory majority which could obstruct 
tho will of tho House of Commons. Thoro were throe broad principles 
on which tho House of Lords could bo reformed ; (I) it should not 
bo separately elected parallel with the Commons ; (2) it should not 
be hereditary m character ; (3) it should not have tho power to 
overrule or obstruct the Commons. Tho Bill, however, while giving 
tho House of Lords “ a slightly more respectable appearance,” loft 
unchanged both the overwhelming Conservative majority and the 
present power of the Upper House. 

Mr. Clement Davies (Liberal) said that while tho Bill pretended to 
reform the Second Chamber, it merely proposed to add an unknown 
number of men and women to the 875 hereditary poors already 
existing there. Its real purposo, he asserted, was to bolster up some 
kind of case for maintaining tho hereditary principle as a qualifica- 
tion for membership, although it was a complete anachronism and 
existed in no other Parliament in tho world. Tho House of Lords 
needed a true reform and not a ** more sham.” 

Mr. Enoch Powell (C.), in his first speech since his resignation from 
tho Government [sec 15939 A], opposed the Bill m u a serious inter- 
ference with a proscriptive institution,” representing a substantial 
and basic alteration In tho character of tho House of Lords, It was 
a great mistake to assume that tho Lords was a kind of replica of the 
Commons, for It was not at its most useful or effective when dividing 
or debating on party lines. Mr. Powell said that the Bill was not 
desired by the Opposition parties or by many Government supporters, 
nor, he suspected, was it greatly welcomed by many members of 
tho Government. 

Viscount Hlnchlngbrookc (Ind. C.) criticized tho Bill as having 
been conceived entirely on a priori grounds, without any careful 
examination of the sort of pooplo who would be willing to sit in tho 
Lords. There was no guarantee that when somebody was solocted 
for a life peerage ho would sit on tho Opposition benches day in and 
day out and do his duty. Tho time would come when tho horizontal 
division botwoon parties on class grounds would givo way to a 
vortical division on grounds of political belief, and when tho House 
of Lords would divide naturally on grounds of ideology. Ho thought 
the Bill was “futile, inconvenient, and inadequate,” and might 
have to bo repealed In 10 years’ time. 

Ms*. Wedgwood Bcnn (Lab.) said that he did not believe that poors 
should bo allowed to sit in the Commons, oven If they renounced 
the right to a writ of summons, but that arrangements should bo 
made whereby a peer could become a commoner for himself and his 
descendants and enjoy tho rights of a commoner. [Mr. Bonn, who 
is tho heir of Lord Stansgate, had made repeated hut unsuccessful 
attempts in former years to introduce legislation to this effect]. 
Commenting on the powers of patronage which the Bill gave the 
Government, he pointed out that whereas about one in 20 of tho 
Labour members who entered tho Commons in 1945 had received 
honours, about one in three of tho Conservative members who 
entered it in 1951 had since been given an honour. 

Sir Reginald Manningham-Bullcr (Attorney- General) maintained 
that tho Bill would not of itself tend to increase either tho power or 
tho authority of tho House of Lords, although it would enhance 
respect and confidence in that House. After rejecting tho proposal 
that it should be amended to allow tho sons of poors to renounce 
their titles, ho said that whether the House of Lords remained 
hereditary depended on tho use that was made of tho Bill. Ho was 
not suggesting that it would load to tho Houso being swamped with 
life peers, hut every creation of a life peerage would reduce its 
hereditary character. 

Sir Frank Soskice (Lab.) said that “ no amount of wooing ” would 
reconcile the Opposition to tho maintenance of tho hereditary 
principle, far less to its enhancement. He doubted whether the 
Government intended to appoint more than about 20 life peers, in 
which case tho objection that the Bill did nothing to alter the 
heroditary charaetor of the House must stand unchallenged. 

It was common ground that it would be impossible to recruit people 
to tho Lords unless they woro guaranteed some adequate salary for 
full-time membership. If those wore to bo lifo salaries or salaries for 
a term of years, had the Government considered that a vast new 
field of patronage was being created ? The Government were placing 
on the Prime Minister the disagreeable and invidious necessity of 
recommending “ tho dispensation of largesse on an immense scale.” 

After asserting that tho House of Lords was “ overwhelmingly, 
traditionally, and passionately hostile ” to the Labour Party's point 
of view. Sir Frank continued : “ A Labour Government which may 
have a vast majority of public opinion behind it knows that it will 
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govern In tho face of constant and bitter hostility, suppressed for 
the most part, but exercising unremitting pressure on Ministers 
and from time to time finding active and indeed virulent expression. 
A Labour Government in office must, to a substantial extent, govern 
by sufferance of the Mouse of Lords. The only sanction against 
interference is the fear of their lordships of what publio rosoutmont 
would do, if interference goes beyond a certain point.” The Govern- 
ment were asking them to exchange for a comparatively quiescent 
Conservative majority m that Mouse, “ which was bad enough,” an 
active Conservative majority which would be there when the Labour 
Party came into office. It was ** preposterous ” to expect the 
Opposition to view this proposal without contempt. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd (Minister of Education) said that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to enter into informal talks with the Opposition 
on this subject, provided that they did not call into question the 
existence of the House of Lords. He went on to point out that two 
classes of expanding importance had emerged in recent years. 
Firstly, the professional, scientific, and managerial class, which had 
been expanding at a tremendous rate and was likely to continue to 
do so in future. Whereas some of them were in the Mouse of Lords 
already, there was no doubt that life peerages would make it easier 
for a wider representation of this class. Tlio second class of expanding 
importance comprised the highly paid workers in modern industry, 
people with middle-class incomes and working-class traditions, 
many of whom would be able to make a real contribution in the 
Lords as life peers. The Opposition's attitude, that an improved 
House of Lords might become a rival of the Commons, was 
‘ unrealistic,” as it was against the public interest to keep one of 
the Houses of Parliament in a less efficient condition than it could 
reasonably reach. The problems in dealing with payment of poors 
were so great that they would bo bettor dealt with when there was 
agreement over the whole issue. 

Vice-Admiral Hughcs-Hallett (C.) said that he was opposed to the 
hereditary principle as applied to the Mouse of Lords. The House of 
Commons would not do the tipper House a good service by trying 
to tie it permanently to what was a lost cause. If life poors wore 
chosen wisely for independence of outlook, integrity, experience, and 
their record of achievement, tlioir advice would not lightly be set 
aside. 


Viscount Lambton (0.) said that the Government could either 
have loft the House of Lords as it was, hoping it would continue to 
function half-heartedly, or have i oformod It radically, cut down its 
numbers, and tried to make it an effective Second Chamber. Instead 
they had produced u a sad compromise ” and made ” the worst of 
both worlds.” They had tampoxod with the Constitution and divided 
the Conservative Party to produce a, Ihll that did no good to anyone, 
that the Government benches did not like, and that the Opposition 
did not intend to use. 

Mr, Ancurin Sevan (Lab.) said that the functions and powers 
of the House of Lords had Buffered attrition, but its membership 
had remained virtually unchanged. It still had powers wifi, eh could 
be used " in a most dangerous way,” and ho had seen it in moods 
in which he would not trust it not to use those powers. It might 
bo necessary In an emergency for legislation to go through quickly 
in the national interest, and it did not always follow that their 
lordships' views and the national interest coincided. The present 
Bill loft those powers untouched, and was therefore offensive to the 
Opposition. Mo had been a Minister for 6| years, and had probably 
had more dealings with the Lords on contentious legislation than 
any man in the Commons. Any Labour Minister framing legislation 
always had to take the Lords into account, and to consider what 
concessions he would have to make to get the Bill through. Me had 
known Civil Servants suggest, in framing legislation, that something 
should bo put in so that it could he taken out in the Lords. 


Mr. Bovan continued : ” The proposal to make life peers is 
unimportant. It is a facade. The important thing is that it is now 
intended, because of tho acceptance of this relationship botwoon the 
two Houses, that thore must bo remuneration for the poors. Pelf for 
tho poors l It is being said that it is fair and honourable that wo 
should now confer an honorarium on the peers . . . They are now 
paid tkroo guineas a day expenses. It will go up. Tho Leader of tho 
House of Lords asked tho members there not to press him at this 
delicate momont for an increase in pay. It is a big slop to pay 807 
peers. An ingenious method is being devised by which some of them 
should be given leave of absence by tbo Crown. That will leave 
perhaps 200 to 800— we do not know how many— who will attend. 
Some life peers will be made — we do not know how many— and they 
will go there and an honorarium will ho allowod to all of thorn.” It 
was now proposed that the Mouse of Commons should confer upon 
theh? lordships not only lnfhionoo, hut pensions for life. It was true 
that not very much interest was taken in this outside ; but Milton 
had warned about it when he said, ” Consider liberty, and do not 
bind her when she sleeps.” 


Mr. Maclay (Secretary of State for Scotland), replying to th 
8 , ^at if there was a general fooling that some radio a 
composition of the Lords was called for, sue! 
^ d ?fi ak , eiL ^th a large measure of agroemon 
between the main political parties. The absence of such agroomon 

t0 meot 80m0 01 the obviou 
problems with which the Lords were faced. He asked whether tho^ 
wer ® 11 dealing with a Labour Party which was completely soli 
on the issue Of a Second Chamber, or a Labour Party which bolievet 
l&at a Second Chamber Was desirable ? If Mr. Bovan was advoeatini 


The Bill was given a second reading after the Opposition 
amendment had been defeated by 805 voles to 251, the 
Liberals voting with the Opposition. Two Conservative 
members (Mr. Howell and Mr. Howard Johnson) abstained 
from voting. Of the Independent Conservative group, Viscount 
Hmehingbrooke, Mr, Kell, Mr. Biggs- Davison, Mr, Paul 
Williams, and Mr. Maude also abstained, while Mr, Laurence 
Turner voted with the Government. 

The Bill was given a third reading in tin* House of Commons 
on April 2 by 21)2 votes to 2-fl. 

On tho third reading, Mr. Butler said that tho Government rejected 
tho view that tho Mouse of Lords should be abolished, since such a 
stop would not bo in the interests of the Constitution, the preserva- 
tion of British liberties, or tho efficiency of t he laws produced by 
tho Commons. Lie did not claim that the present Mouse of Lords 
was an ideal Second Chamber, hut in Its hdluonoo, its work, and tho 
manner it exorcised its power, it added to the dignity and offieloney 
of public life. Tho Government did not think them should be any 
limitation on the number of life poors, or that their solootlon should 
bo confined to one party. The BUI would enable life peerages to be 
offered to people of distinction widely representative of the nation's 
life, and thus enrich the quality of debates in the Mouse of Lord** 
There was no intention to enlarge the powers of that Mouse, hut 
only to make its revising powers more efficient and more effective. 

Sir Frank Sosklcc reaffirmed tho Opposition's objection that the 
Bill left tho hereditary principle in the Mouse of Lords unchanged, 
and the powers of that Mouse intact. 

The Bill received the Hoyal Assent on April no. 

The Swinton Committee’s Report. 

The House of Lords debated on Dee, 10, 1957, the report 
(published in January 1950) of a Select Committee headed 
by the Earl of Swinton, which had considered the powers 
of the House in relation to the attendance of members. 


The report stated that the House had no power to exclude 
a member from its sittings ; that every peer lmd the right to 
receive a writ of summons ; that tlio right to be summoned 
entailed a duty to attend unless excused by the House ; and 
that a peer who was unable or unwilling to attend was under an 
obligation to apply for leave of absence. The Committee 
therefore recommended that a writ of summons should he sent 
to every peer at I, he beginning of a Parliament ; that those 
desiring to he relieved of tho obligation to attend should 
apply for leave of absence ; that every member who failed to 
reply should he regarded as having applied for leaves of absence, 
unless he attended and took the oath within a month of Hue 
beginning of Parliament ; and that members granted leave of 
absence should not attend unless their leave had been 
terminated by giving such notice as might be prescribed. 

Introducing the report, the Burl of Swinton said that some poors 
were unfamiliar with the mandatory terms of the writ, and many 
more wore unaware of the obligation to apply for leavo of absence* 
Until early in tho 19th century writs had been delivered personally 
to poors, but they now remained in tho Grown Offioo of the Palace of 
Westminster for peers to collect. The Mouse had the power to 
compel attendance and grant leave of absence, and could use these 
powers to meet the present situation in which numbers of peers did 
not or could not attend. There wore peers who could not attend 
regularly but wore most valuable when they could do so. No-one 
would wish to stop them attending when they could, and the Mouse 
should be able to make provision for their attendance, Tim Com- 
mittee had considered whether Standing Orders should contain a 
sanction, but had rejected the Idea as unnecessary and repugnant 
to the spirit of the Mouse, 


At the end of the debate the House instructed the Select 
Committee to draw up new Standing Orders implementing its 
proposals. The provisions of these draft Orders were published 
on April 11, 1958, as follows ; 

(1) A committee should be appointed to supervise arrangements 
for leave of absence. 

(2) Poors should either attend the sittings of the Blouse or obtain 
leave oE absence, but a peer who was unable to attend regularly need 
not apply for leavo if ho proposed to attend u as often as he reasonably 


(3) Applications for leave of absence might be made at any time 
during a Parliament, either for the whole session, the remainder of 
tho curront session, or the remainder of tho Parliament, 

(4) On tho issue of writs for a now .Parliament, the Lord Chancellor 
would write to each peer to whom he Issued a writ requesting Mm to 
say whether ho wished to apply for leave. Me would do thosame at 
the beginning of ©noli session in respect of every poor who had been 
granted leave ending with tho preceding session, or who had not 
attended dnring the session. 


I hose who failed to do so within sevon days from the expiry of thin 
period would be considered to have applied for leave of absence 
dnring the remainder of the Parli am ent* 

(6) A peer granted leave of absence should not attend sittings until 
the period had expired, but he might give notice in writing to 
terminate it earlier, in which case the leave would expire three months 
later, or sooner if the Mouse so directed. 
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The Connnittoe stated that the definition of “ regular attendance ” 
must he a matter for individual interpretation, and that in framing 
the Order they had ** taken account of the position of peers engaged 
whole-time in the professions and in industry, and of others who 
have extensive commitments in local government or in other 
voluntary work.” They felt that the House would be reluctant to 
lose the services of such poors, who had m the past made valuable 
contributions, based on their own knowledge and experience, to the 
work of the House, and that peers in this position “ need not feel 
under any obligation, in consequence of inability to attend regularly, 
to apply for leave of absence,” 

The report was formally approved by the House of Lords 
on April 24, the voting being 52 in favour and 20 against. 

The Karl of Home, moving its acceptance, said that there had been 
much criticism because a substantial number of peers never or hardly 
ever attended the House. The possibility that on some particular 
issue which aroused the dormant political enthusiasm m these peers 
they might descend upon the House and undo its will, arrived at by 
reasoned debate, was more theoretical than real, but it was a possi- 
bility. It was not intended to discourage any peer from attending 
if he felt he had any contribution to make to the proceedings. 
Several members, although unable to attend regularly, spoke with 
great authority on their subjects when they were able to attend. 
He could not say whether the suggestion that a peer granted leave of 
absenoe should give three months* notice if ho wished to return 
would work or not, as if a sufficient number broke this rule tho whole 
thing would break down. He thought, however, that there was a 
good chance that a convention would grow up that tho rule should 
he observed, and that they would eventually have a reasonable and 
workable House. 

Lord Silkin thought that if 200 or 300 poors applied for leave of 
absence it would reflect more discredit on the House than merely 
leaving things alone. In recent years there had beon a number of 
peers created for past services who had novor set foot in tho House 
or even taken the oath. By accepting tho principle of leave of 
absence, tho House would be condoning that situation. Leave of 
absence would make a mockery of tho House and bo utterly 
incompatible with tho maintenance of tho hereditary system. 

Lord Tcynham pointed out that about 259 poors had not taken 
the oath, 114 had taken it once only, 188 had attended fewer than 
10 times, of whom 142 wore first creations, and 253 had attended 
more than 10 times. Even if 300 poors applied for leave of absence, 
it would not bo more dorogatory to the House than those figures. 

Viscount Simonds (a Lord of Appeal and a former Lord Chancellor) 
maintained that the proposed Standing Orders were wholly contrary 
to tho law and custom of tho Constitution. Tho absolute right of a 
poor to receive a writ of summons had boon decided centuries ago 
by tho House in a battle with a Sovereign who sought to withdraw 
the writ. A poor was not only ontitlod to receive tho writ, but was 
bound to obey it as tho Sovereign’s command. For COO years there 
had been no suggestion that a peer who had boon granted leave of 
absoncc should not return, to tho House before it expired if he found 
he was able to resume his dutios. There was no justification for 
depriving a member of his right to sit, speak, and vote. 

Lord Elton expressed concern at the lack of consideration shown 
in the report for the position of tho peer who would ho able to 
enlighten the House on a subject on which ho was an acknowledged 
authority. Suoh a man could not he expected to “ clock in ” 
regularly for debates in which he had no concern. Lord Saltoun 
pointed out that many peers who never oamo into tho Chamber gave 
good service, such as tho Lords Lieutenant, who sometimes gave 
advice on matters affecting their counties. 

Tho Marquess of Salisbury said that tho proposals wore not to bo 
regarded as a reform of the House, hut as au attempt to remedy an 
abuse which did not redound greatly to its credit. If tho proposals 
did not add to the prestigo of the House, they did add a measure 
of respectability. What worried him was the constitutional aspect 
of tho proviso allowing a peer to end his leave of absenoe at three 
months’ notice. Peers who did not normally attend at all would 
attend only on a matter of strong conscience, and he behoved it 
would ho entirely wrong to exclude them. 

Earl Attlee said that no reform of the House would be of any use 
unless it dealt with its excessive membership. He thought the 
proposals were “ a kind of oamoullago ” put up to pretend that the 
House had not as many members as it had. People outside would 
say that if poors did not want to attend, the right should be taken 
away from them. Any change of this kind should be made by Act oE 
Parliament and not by Standing Orders. 

It was said that tho “ backwoodsmen ” had never descended on 
the House, hut they had done so in 1910 (i.o. during the crisis 
over tho Parliament Bill) and they might do so again— not simply 
about a particular legislative proposal, but on a general objection to 
a Government of whoso colour they disapproved. They remained 
•* a potential menace” and those proposals would not dispel it, 
because leave of absence could bo revoked. The throe months’ notico 
to end leave of absence assumed far greater regularity in national 
affairs than was his experience. Things blow up suddenly, as the 
abdication crisis had done. “ There might bo a number of peers who 
do not attend regularly but who might have boon rather stirred if 
that crisis had gone a particular way,” Lord Attlee observed. 
« Suppose they found themselves debarred by three months. I 
think they would feel they had bartered away their rights.’ He 
concluded by urging the House to reject the report. 


In reply to the debate. Viscount Kilmuir emphasized that the 
proposals would not deprive a peer of his right to vote, hut would 
merely lay down the manner in which he should exercise it. Nothing 
wonld be done without the consent of the peer concerned, and in the 
vast majority of cases the action taken would be on his own initia- 
tive. The fallacy inherent in Lord Silldn’s and Earl Attlee’s argu- 
ments was that it wonld be possible to have a Second Chamber that 
would work without drawing on those members who were willing 
and able to attend it. The Labour Party opposed the principles of 
both election and selection in the composition of the Second Chamber, 
on the grounds that an elected House would compete with the 
Commons and that a selected House would increase the status and 
influence of tho Lords at the expense of the Commons. It was there- 
fore common sense to draw upon the reservoir of the members in 
order to obtain a compact and workable House. 

The House of Lords adopted the new Standing Orders on 
June 16 without a division, after a debate marked by sharp 
differences of opinion on various aspects of the scheme to 
grant peers leave of absence. 

Viscount Stansgatc moved throe amendments : (1) that the new 
rules should apply equally to tho Bishops as well as to tho Lords 
temporal ; (2) that poors applying for leave of absenoe should be 
asked to state their reasons ; (3) that tho terms of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s letter to peers, requesting every peer to whom he issued a 
writ to answer whether or not ho wished to apply for leave of absence, 
should bo reported to the House. The first and second amendments 
wore rejected, while tho third was accepted by tho Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Home pointed out, with regard to (1), that tho word “ lords ” 
included both the Lords spiritual and the Lords temporal, and that 
tho same procedure applied to both. As regards (2), he agreed that 
this had boon dono in times past, but pomted out that the Merthyr 
Committee were of opinion that this procedure was no longer 
necessary at the present day. 

Viscount Simonds strongly criticized the provision that a peer 
wlio had been granted leave of absence should not bo allowed to 
attend the House until tho period of loave had expired. In moving 
the deletion of tho relevant paragraph, ho doolarod that a peer who 
had applied for leave of absence, and then found himself able to 
attend during this period, should not bo prevented from doing so. 
Tho amendment was rojectod by 52 votes to 36. 

Viscount Samuel askod what the position would bo If some orisis 
suddenly burst upon tho country. There might be 100 peers who had 
signed a. declaration of non-attendance ; would the Standing Com- 
mittee which was to be appointed bo empowered to act in suoh a 
ease ? ** Are we to leave it to this supervisory committee, consisting 
of the Whips of the throe parties, to deoide on releasing or not 
releasing 100 votes on an imminent party division? ” 

Lord Home commented : “ There aro 300 or more poors whom no 
crisis, external or Internal, has over induced to come near tho place.” 
In an emergency, ho pointed out, there would inevitably be consul- 
tations botwoen tho loaders of the throe parties in tho House ; and 
the House would, ho suggested, suspend tho Standing Orders in 
such an eventuality. 

The House of Lords also accepted a Government motion to 
appoint a select committee of the Chief Whips of the three 
parties for the general supervision of arrangements relating to 
leave of absence. It was agreed that this committee should 
report to the House from time to time. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Lords Reform, 15999 A.) 

A. CAMBODIA. — General Elections. 

King Norodom Suramarit dissolved the Cambodian National 
Assembly on Jan. 8 on the recommendation of the Cabinet, 
which had accused the Assembly of attempting to undermine 
its authority and encroach on its executive powers. In accor- 
dance with the Constitution, the Prime Minister (M. Sim Var) 
resigned in favour of the Speaker of the Assembly, M. Ek Yi 
Oun, who was called on to head a caretaker Government 
pending elections ; as M. Sim Var’s Ministers refused to 
serve under him, however, M. Penn Outh assumed the 
Premiership on Jan. 17. 

In the elections, held on March 23, all 61 seats in the 
Assembly were won by the Popular Socialist Community, 
led by Prince Norodom Sihanouk. The only Opposition 
candidates were five put forward by the Communist Party, 
four of whom withdrew at the last minute ; the remaining 
Communist polled 396 votes against 13,542 for the Popular 
Socialist candidate. 

A new Cabinet headed by M. Sim Var was given a vote of 
confidence on April 24 by 36 votes to two, with 15 abstentions. 
M. Sim Var resigned on June 22, however, after the National 
Assembly had adopted a censure motion against his economic 
policy, by 30 votes to 8 with 5 abstentions. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15706 A.) 
Corrigendum. Prince Norodom Sihanouk resigned the Premiership 
on June 12, 1957, not in July ae stated on page 15707. (UcL K.C.A.) 
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A. JAPAN, — Government Victory in General 
Elections. - New Cabinet formed by Mr. Kishi. 

General elections were held in Japan on May 22 following 
the dissolution, of the House of Representatives on April 25. 
The principal contestants were the Liberal Democrats, led by 
Mr. Kishi (the Prime Minister), mid the Socialists, led by 
Mr. Suzuki Mosaburo. Their programmes are summarized 
below, based on a compilation published by the Tokio news- 
paper Asahi Shimlmn . 

Liberal Democratic Programme. The Liberal Democrats advocated 

(1) general disarmament and the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, as well as the ending of nuclear tests by the Great Powers ; 

(2) an independent, peaceful foreign policy based on support for the 

United Nations, close co-operation with the 11,8. A. and the other 
Western democracies, and the maintenance of Japan’s position as 
on Aslan country ; (3) the huilding-np of the Defence Force to the 
minimum level required, hut without nuclear weapons ; (4) con- 
sideration of the future withdrawal of U.S. security forces, and 
efforts to ensure Japan’s national security through a collective 
security system ; (5) the retrocession by the Soviet Union o t the 
islands of ICunashirl and Dtorofu [see 15195 Al, and the restoration 
of Japanese sovereignty over Okinawa and the Bonin Islands, 
which are at present under 11.8. administration ; (0) a decision by 
the Htatos concerned on the question of Japan’s title to the Northern 
Kuriles and South Sakhalin; (7) Increased trade with Communist 
China, without, however, recognition of tho Communist regime under 
present circumstances ; (8) co-operation in the economic develop- 
ment of South -Fast Asia, with increased technical and financial 
assistance and tho creation of a development fund and training 
centres ; (9) an incroaso of Japanese exports to $5,000,000,000 

annually hy 1902, based on improved technology and productivity, 
stable export prices, and tho development of overseas markets ; and 
(10) a review of the present Constitution on tho basis of tho freely 
expressed will of tho people. 

The Socialist Programme. The Socialists advocated (1) the 
immediate and unconditional prohibition of nuclear tests by tho 
U.8.A., Britain, and tho Soviet Union *, (2) efforts to set up a 
collective security system Including Japan, the U.8.A., Communist 
China, end tho U.8.8.B., together with tho simultaneous abrogation 
of the Japancso-TJ,8. soourity treaty and tho 8ino-Soviot treaty of 
alliance ; (3) establishment in Asia of a zone free from miclear 
armaments ; (4) a reduction in tho strength of tho Japanese Half- 
Defence Force, and its conversion into a national land development 
corps and a police organization for internal security ; (5) a ** rational ” 
settlement of territorial questions with the Soviet Union through 
closer friendly relations hy means of increased economic, cultural, 
and personal exchangee ; (G) tho return of Okinawa and tho Bonin 
Islands to Japanese sovereignty ; (7) a peace treaty with Communist 
China, support for Its representation in the United Nations, and tho 
treatment of the question of tho Nationalist Government In Formosa 
as a Chinese domestic question; (8) friendly relations with other 
Asian and African countries on the basis of the “ Five Principles,” 
and co -operation with them in economic development, technology, 
and cultural exchanges ; (9) removal of Japan’s present trade 
dependence on the U.8.A., and the abolition of controls on trade 
with the Commuudst-bloo countries ; (10) maintenance of tho present 
Japanese Constitution. 

The elections resulted in the return to power of the ruling 
Liberal Democrats, who retained their substantial overall 
majority in the House, though with a slightly reduced repre- 
sentation. The final distribution of the 407 seats was as follows, 
comparison being shown with party strengths al the dissolution 
of the former House of Representatives ; 

Seats 

New House Old House* 
Liberal Democrats . . 287 290 

Socialists 166 158 

Communists , . 1 2 

Independents .... 12 4 

Minor parties .... 1 4 

•There were nine vacancies at the dissolution. 

Voting figures for the principal parties were as follows, 
showing comparison with the previous (1955) elections ; 

Total Increase Percentage 
Votes or of votes 

decrease 

Liberal Democrats 22,976,880 —8,800,000 57.8 

Socialists . . . . 18,093,984 +2,200,000 32.9 

Communists .. 1,012,036 + 870,000 2.6 

The electorate numbered about 52,000,000, of whom 76.9 per cent 
went to the polls. Nearly 3,000,000 were new voters who exercised 
the franchise for the first time. 

Although women voters outnumbered men by 1,800,000, only 
U women were elected to the new House (three for the Liberal 
Democrats and eight for the Socialists), compared with 39 elected 
In 1946. 

AH the principal Cabinet Ministers sitting in the Lower House 
were re-elected except Mr. Karasawa, the Minister of Justice. 
Mr. Toshida and Mir. Hatoyama — both former Prime Ministers — 
parrowly escaped defeat, f ^ ,r • ■ <v 


Although tho Liberal Democrats lost only three seats, the Socialists* 
holding over one-third of tho total scats, will bo able to prevent, 
any amendment of the Japanese Constitution as had boon sought 
by Mr. Kishi * to permit an open policy of rearmament and change 
tho present clause prohibiting tho maintenance of an Army, Navy, 
or Air Force. Tho Hooialists, though Increasing their representation 
by eight, did not achieve tho anticipated increase in representation 
for which flaw had hoped through the support of now voters. Of 
tho 114 Communist candidates, all hut one forfeited their deposits 
The Independents, who gained some ground, mostly belonged to the 
SoJcm; Gakicai a Right-wing politieo-<'itiuea,breligious society based 
on militant Buddhism. 

Subsequent to the elections, II of the 12 Independents 
joined the Liberal Democrats and the remaining Independent, 
joined the Socialists, thus making party strengths as follows ; 
Liberal Democrats .. 298 

Socialists . . .. 167 

Communists . . . . 1 

Minor parlies . , . . I 

Mr. Kishi was re-elected Prime Minister on Jura* 12, receiving 
290 votes in the House of Representatives against 162 for the 
Socialist candidate, Mr, Suzuki. He also obtained a large 
majority in the House of Councillors. Mr. Kishi announced his 
new Cabinet later the same day, as follows ; 

Mr, Nolmsuke Kishi . . . . Prime Minister, 

*Mr. Atiehiro Fujiyama Foreign Affairs, 

Mr, Kisaku Sato . . . , Finance, 

Mr. Kuehi Aiehi .. ,. Justice. 

Mr. Hirokiehi Nadno . . Education. 

Mr. Ryugo llaslumoto . . Welfare, 

Mr. Kunio Miura .. . . Agriculture and Fisheries, 

Mr. Tatsunosuko Takasaki . , Internat ional Trade. 

Mr, Mamoru Nagano . , Transport. 

Mr. VuUka Terao . , . . Communications. 

Mr. Tadao Kuraishi . , Labour, 

Mr. Saburo Kudo . . . , Construction. 

Mr. Gizcn Sato .. . , Defence. 

Mr. Taken Miki < . . . Keonomic Planning, 

Mr. Tadashi Aoki . . . . Local Autonomy. 

Mr. Kikuichiro Yamaguehi . . Hokkaido Development. 

Mr. Hayato Ikcda . . . . Minister without portfolio, 

*Mr. Muneori Akaji . . . , Chief Cabinet; Secretary. 

•Member of previous Kishi Cabinet. 

Mr. Kishi greatly enhanced Ms personal position in the new 
Cabinet, which was virtually a new administration and in which 
nine of his closest supporters (including Ms younger brother, 
Mr. Kisaku Sato) held leading posts, Mr. Kano a prominent, 
party leader who had been Director of the Keonomic 
Planning Board in the previous Cabinet was excluded 
from the new administration and appointed chairman 
of the executive hoard of the Liberal Democratic Party in 
succession to Mr. Kisaku Sato,- (Japanese Kmhassy Press 
Office, London - Asahi Shimbun, Tokio - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Elections, 14133 A 5 Cabinet, 15683 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — • Committee on European 
Free Trade Area. 

The formation was announced on June 24 of a committee 
of leading personalities in industry, the trade unions, hanking, 
and transport to stimulate interest in British participation 
in the proposed European Free Trade Area. The committee, 
known as the “ Britain in Europe Committee,” is under the 
chairmanship of Sir David Kelly, a former Ambassador to 
Argentina, Turkey, and the Soviet Union. 

The oxocutivo committee of the Britain in Stamp* Committee 
includes Mr. Lawrence Robson (an Industrialist) as chairman ; 
Mr. Bmost Jones (president of the National Union of Mlnoworicera) 
as vice-chairman; Lord Cornwallis, chairman of Albert fit, Reed 
& Co, ; Sir Harry Jephcott, chairman of Glaxo Laboratories Ltd, ; 
Sir Andrew McCaneo, chairman of Oolvilks Ltd.; Mr, Alex Abel 
Smith, chairman of Pressed Steel; Mr. Frank Cousins, general 
secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union ; Sir Tom 
Williamson, general secretary of the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers; Mr. Tom Yates, general secretary of the 
National Union of Seamen, and chairman of the T.U.O. ; Lord 
Douglas of Kirtloeido, chairman of BJffi.A. ; Sir TSmest Muerant, 
chairman of Furness, Withy, the shipping group ; and Lord Pakonham. 

The committee’s main function will be “ to undertake or 
sponsor original research on European economic integration,” 
especially with regard to the proposed Free Trade Area, and 
to make known the results.’^ It will also undertake 11 initia- 
tives in the political sphere” which may be necessary to 
ensure ratification of a treaty embodying the Free Trade Area 
plan. In particular, it will inform industrial organizations 
wd trade unions on Europe*^ deypjopments, (Times) 
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A. INDIA. — Political Developments in Indian States. 

- New Ministries in Assam and Mysore. - Supreme 
Court’s Ruling on Kerala Education BiU. 

Important political developments in the Indian States since 
the general elections of March 1057 are described below under 
cross-headings. 

Andhra Pradesh. * Formation of Telengana Regional Committee. 

The Regional Committee for Telengana of the Andhra 
Pradesh Stale Assembly (see 15037 A) was established by 
Presidential order on Feb. 1, 1958. 

Assam. » New Ministry formed by Mr. Chaliha. 

The Chief Minister of Assam, Mr. Medhi, resigned for health 
reasons on Dec. 20, 1057, and was subsequently appointed 
Governor of Madras (see 15994 C). A new Ministry headed 
by Mr. B. P* Chaliha took office on Dec. 28, portfolios being 
allocated as follows : 

Mr. Chaliha — Chief Minister, Political Department, Tribal Areas, 
Community Projects, Local Government, Belief and Rehabilitation, 
Information, and Transport ; Mr. D. Sarnia — Finance, Roads and 
Buildings, and Gaols ; Mr. R Brahma — Public Health ; Mr. 31. P. 
Trip ntlm — Planning and Development, Education, Town and 
Community Planning, Industries and Power, and Trad© and 
Commerce; Mr. H. Das — Bevenne, Forests, Excise, and Judicial 
and Legislative ; Mr. M. N. Hazanka — Bural Development and 
Cottage Industries ; Mr. M. IT. Chaudhuri — Agriculture, Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, Flood Control and Irrigation. 

Bombay. - Municipal Elections. 

Municipal elections held m Bombay City during May 1957 
resulted m a victory for the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti 
(the alliance of left- and right-wing parties advocating a 
separate Marathi-speaking State with Bombay as its capital), 
which won 71 of the 131 seats on Ihe city council. A Com- 
munist (Mr. S. S. Mirajkar, president of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress) was elected Mayor of Bombay for the first 
time on April 3, 1958, receiving 08 votes against 02 for the 
Congress candidate. 

Kerala. - The Education and Agrarian Relations Bills. 

Intense controversy was aroused m Kerala (the only Indian 
State with a Communist Government) by an Education Bill 
which was passed by the State Assembly on Sept. 2, 1957, 
without a division. 

The Bill provided (1) that the Government might take over (a) any 
category of aided schools m any specified area, and (6) the manage- 
ment of any aided school for up to five years (on payment of com- 
pensation) if tho managers had nogloctod to perform their duties ; 

(2) that all teachers in aided sohools should bo appointed by tho 
management from a State register of persons eligible as teachers, 
prepared by the Public Service Commission ; (3) that teachers in 
aided schools should bo paid directly by the State and should ho 
eligible for retirement pensions; (4) that tho Government might 
regulate tho curricula in sohools. 

Supporters of the Bill maintained that its primary object 
was to protect teachers in private schools against exploitation 
by corrupt managers who demanded a proportion of the 
teachers’ salaries in return for granting appointments, or who 
dismissed teachers before the holidays and re-engaged them 
immediately afterwards. The Bill encountered strong opposi- 
tion, however, from the Roman Catholic Church, which 
alleged that it was aimed at establishing totalitarian State 
control of education, and also from the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. [Of more than 7,000 private schools m Kerala, over 
2,100 are managed by Christians, including 1,250 managed by 
the Roman Catholics. Kerala has the largest Christian popula- 
tion (about 3,000,000) of any Indian State, about 1,000,000 
being Roman Catholics!. 

Because of complaints that certain controversial clauses 
of the Bill violated guaranteed constitutional rights, President 
Prasad referred it on Dec. 27 to the Supreme Court for its 
advice (under Article 143 of the Indian Constitution) before 
giving his assent to the Bill. This was the first time that 
the President had taken such action. 

Article 143 says : “ If at any time it appears to the President 
that a question of law or fact has arisen, or is likoly to arise, which 
Is of such a nature ami of such public importance that it is expedient 
to obtain tho opinion of tho Supreme Court upon it, he may refer 
tho question to that Court for consideration and tho Court may, 
after such hearing as it thinks fit, report to the President its opinion 
thereon." 

The Supreme Court ruled on May 22, 1958, that certain 
clauses of the Bill violated Article 30 (i) of the Constitution, 
which guaranteed to all religious or linguistic minorities “ the 
right to establish and administer educational institutions of 
their choice.” The infringement was seen in the fact that the 
Bill subjected minority education institutions to the power of 


the Government to take over their management, or to acquire 
them, or to direct them not to charge fees for primary classes. 
The validity of the other clauses of the Bill was upheld by the 
Supreme Court. 

Other measures introduced by the Communist Government 
of Kerala during its first year of office included the Agrarian 
Relations Bill (still under consideration by the State Assembly) 
and the Kerala Forests (Assumption of Management) Bill, 
which was passed in July 1957. Their provisions were as 
follows : 

Agrarian Relations Bill. (1) On an appointed day every permanent 
tenant would be deemed to have purchased from his landlord the 
land held by him. A "permanent tenant " was defined as one who on 
April 11, 1957 (on which date the State Government promulgated 
an Ordinance staying all eviction proceedings) had continuously 
cultivated his holding for five years in the Malabar area or for 10 
years in other parts of Kerala. 

(2) The Bill fixed a “ ceiling " for land holdings at 15 acres of 
double crop land, pins one acre for each member of the owner’s 
family in excess of five, subject to a maximum of 25 acres. All land 
m excess of this ceiling would have to bo surrendered to the Govern- 
ment for redistribution, in return for compensation, or sold directly 
to the tenant for a fair price. Compensation would range from 16 
times the “ maximum fair rent " for tho first five acres to five times 
for over 100 acres. 

(3) Maximum and minimum fair rents, estimated as a fraction of 
the total crop, were laid down. Land tribunals would ho appointed 
to fix the rents payable for individual holdings. 

(4) Eviction of tenants would bo permitted only in exceptional 
circumstances, e.g. for poi'sonal cultivation of the land by the owner, 
or for tho extension of places of worship. 

(5) Bcligious trusts and plantation companies wore exempted 
from the provisions of tho Bill. 

Forests Bill The Kerala Forests (Assumption of Management) 
Bill authorized tho State Government to take over tho management 
of private forest lands for a period of five years, as a safeguard 
against oxcossivo and indiscriminate foiling of trees. Tho income 
derived from the forests would be paid to tho owners, to whom tho 
forests would bo returned at tho end of tho period of management, or 
oarlior if tho Government considered it advisable. 

Mr. Nambudiripud, on assuming office as Cliief Minister, 
had announced in liis first press statement (April 6, 1957) 
that — in accordance with one of the principal items in its 
election programme — his Government would take the first 
available opportunity to initiate discussions with the Govern- 
ment of India on the nationalization of foreign-owned planta- 
tions m Kerala. The Law Minister (Mr. Iyer) admitted on 
Sept. 10, 1957, however, that the proposal had been abandoned, 
“ at least for the time being.” It was stated in the Indian 
Dress that the reasons for this change in the State Government’s 
attitude were (i) the Central Government’s refusal to agree to 
such a measure, which would be detrimental to the national 
economy ; (ii) lack of funds to carry out such a scheme ; 
and (iii) the fact that the State Government now realized the 
complexity of running rubber and tea plantations, which made 
them unsuitable for" management by the public sector, at 
least for many years to come. 

Allegations that law and order had greatly deteriorated in 
Kerala since the Communist Government took power were 
put forward repeatedly by the Congress and Praja Socialist 
parties, and also by the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India. 

Tho president of tho U.P.A. alleged on Aug. 27, 1957, that tho 
police had boon forbidden to intervene to prevent violence by 
strikers, and that tho managements and staffs of tea and rubber 
plantations were being terrorized. Congress members of tho State 
Assembly similarly alleged that tho Government was rendering the 
police ineffective by depriving it of its powers. These allegations 
were denied by the Kerala Government, which stated on Sept. 9, 
1957, that whilst it would not allow tho polioo to bo used as strike- 
breakers, managements would bo given full protection during strikes. 
Charges of mob violence on estates wore nevertheless renewed by 
the United Planters’ Association in October, and several estates 
were said to have closed down permanently in January 1958 
because of labour unrest. Subsequently, however, the situation 
was reported to have improved, and it was stated that agitation was 
now mainly sponsored by non-Oommunist unions, especially those 
controlled by the Revolutionary Socialist Party. 

The Kerala Government, on the other hand, alleged that the 
“ Christophers ” — a uniformed Roman Catholic organization 
which took a prominent part in demonstrations against 
the Education Bill — had been causing disorders. Mr. Iyer 
stated on Dec. 21, 1957, that the Government was carefully 
watching the activities of the “ Christophers,” whose 
members, he alleged, were receiving military training. 

At a by-election at Devicolam on May 19, 1958, the Congress 
candidate, who was snpported by the Praja Socialists, the Moslem 
League, and the Roman Catholics, was defeated by a Communist, 
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Mrs. Rosamma Punnoso, who secured a 7,000 majority, IMrn, 
P ramose Pad boon the sitting* member in Urn KUto Assembly, but 
her previous election was declared invalid by the Supremo Court on 
technical grounds,] As Dovioolam bad boon considered a (ion gross 
stronghold before the last general elections, tlio result was regarded 
as greatly strengthening the State Government ’h position. 

Madras. - Anti-Brahmin Agitation. 

A violent anli-Brahmin agitation was launched in Madras 
State during October 1057 by the Dravida Kazhagam , an 
extremist low-caste organisation led by Mr. llamas wami 
Naicker, who in a scries of public speeches incited his followers 
to assault and kill Brahmins, set lire to agraharmut (streets 
opulated by Brahmins), bum the national (lag, and destroy 
us Is of Mahatma Gandhi. A party convention decided on 
Nov. 5 to burn copies of the Indian Constitution in public, 
beginning on Nov. 26, if the Government did not give a 
favourable reply to its demand for the abolition of the caste 
system. As a reply to this agitation, the State Assembly 
passed on Nov. 11, 1957, the Prevention of Insults to 
National Honour Bill, which made any attempt to destroy 
or insult the Constitution, the Indian (lag, or any bust or 
portrait of Mahatma Gandhi an offence punishable by 
three years’ imprisonment, a fine, or both. Over 2,000 
members of the Dravida Kazhagam were arresteci under 
tMa Act between Nov. 26 and Dec, 1 for burning copies of 
the Constitution, 

[Note. — Tho Dravida Kazhagam should not be confused with the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (see page 15536), which is a distinct 
organization. Both parties, however, advocate tho separation of 
Southern from Northern India, and tho formation of an independent 
“ Republic of Dravidaston.”] 

Mysore. - New Ministry formed by Mr. Jatti. 

The Chief Minister of Mysore, Mr. Nijalmgappa, resigned on 
May 8, 1958, after many members of the State Legislature 
Congress Party had signed a declaration of no-eon (idenee in 
his Government. Mr. B, D. Jatti, who succeeded him as the 
party leader, was sworn in as Chief Minister on May 16, his 
Cabinet being announced a week later as follows : 

Mr. Jatti— Chief Minister, Home Affairs, Commerce and Industry, 
tmd Planning and Dovolopmonl ; Mr. T. Mariappa — Finance ; 
Mr. K. Monjappa — Revenue ; Mr. T. Hubrumunya-~Law, Labour, 
Local Government, Housing, and Rural Water Supply ; Mr. A. It. 
Gamunuk— “Kduoation ; Mr. 11, M. Ohannabasappa —Public Works 
and Blootricity ; Mr. N, liacMali- -Social Welfare, Excise, Prohibi- 
tion, and Scheduled Castes and Tribes ; Dr. 1C. 3£. Hedge— Public 
Health ; Mr. M. Mariappa —Co -operation, Marketing, and Rural 
Industries; Mr. H. F, Patil— Agriculture, Food, and Forests. 

Orissa. - Cabinet Crisis. 

During April 1958 four Congress members of the Orissa 
Slate Assembly joined the Opposition, thereby reducing the 
Government’s supporters to 69 in a House of 185 members 
(excluding the Speaker and four vacant seats). The Chief 
Minister, Dr. Mahatab, accordingly resigned on May 9, and 
the leader of the Oanatantra Parishad, Mr. Singh Deo, claimed 
in a letter to the Governor that he was in a position to form a 
Ministry. Three by-elections during the first three weeks of 
May, however, were all won by Congress candidates, thus 
giving the Government a stable majority. Dr. Mahatab 
accordingly withdrew his resignation on May 24. 

Punjab. - Dissensions inside Congress Party. 

Serious internal dissensions developed inside the Punjab 
State Congress Party during the spring of 1958. Mr. Devilal 
was clecled president of the State party on March 28 by 116 
votes to 81, with the support of the Chief Minister, Sardar 
Pratap Singh Kairon ; as the national leadership had refused 
to endorse Mr. Devilal as a Congress candidate for either the 
Central or the State Legislature, his election was regarded as 
an insult to the leadership, and nearly half the members of 
the State party executive resigned in protest. Mr. Devilal 
himself announced his resignation on April 14. 

Allegations of corruption, misuse of power, and adminis- 
trative irregularities had meanwhile been brought against 
Sardar Kairon by a dissident group in the Legislature Congress 
Party. After investigating these allegations, the Congress 
Central Parliamentary Board announced on May 19 that none 
of the charges of corruption had been substantiated, and that 
some had been completely disproved ; it considered, however, 
that some of the marges of misuse of the Chief Minister’s 
powers ip the interests of his family or friends had been 
established, in the sense that Sardar Kairon had committed 
certain improprieties. The Board stated that Sardar Kairon 
had offered to resign, and recommended that he should seek 
a vote of confidence from the Legislature Congress Party. 


He received this in a secret ballot on June 5, when a resolution 
expressing confidence in ids leadership was adopted l>y 102 
votes against 5 k 

In a by-election (June 8) at Gurgsion to fill the Lok Sahha 
scat formerly held by the late Dr. A/, ad, an Independent 
(Mr. P. V. Shastri), standing with Jan Sangh support, defeated 
the Congress candidate by a majority of nearly 88,000 votes. 
I)r. Assad had been returned in 1957 with a 95,000 majority 
over a Jan Sangh candidate, the constituency having been 
regarded as a traditionally safe Congress seat.. 

Uttar Pradesh. - Socialist Civil Disobedience Campaign. 

The Socialist Party launched a civil disobedience campaign 
in Uttar Pradesh on May 10, 1957 (the centenary of the 
outbreak of the Indian Mutiny), in support, of its political 
and economic programme. The party leader, Dr. Lohia, had 
offered to postpone the campaign if English were replaced by 
Hindi for all ofiieial purposes, and if ail statues of u British 
imperialists” were removed from public places; Dr. 
Smnpurnanand (the Chief Minister) rejected the former 
demand as impracticable, and stabs 1 that the statues would 
not be removed until a museum was ready for the purpose. 
During the campaign which went on for some weeks about 
2,000 people were arrested, including all the principal leaders 
of the State Socialist Party. 

la a by-election (April 10, 1958) for the Maudnha sent in the Hinio 
Assembly, previously held by a Congress member, a Brajn Socialist 
oandldato defeated Mr. (1. lb Gupta (the former Health ami Planning 
Minister) by a 7,000 majority. 

Wait Bengal. - Resignation of Mr# Ray. 

Mr. S. S. Hay, the Minister for Law and Tribal Welfare, 
resigned from the West Bengal Government on March 10, 
1958, the Law portfolio being subsequently given to Mr. Jnlan 
(Minister for Local Government) and that of Tribal Welfare to 
Mr, Mazumdar (Minister of Industry and Commerce). (Jiving 
the reasons for his resignation In a three-hour speech in the 
State Assembly on March 24, Mr. Hay asserted that the West. 
Bengal Congress Party was controlled by 44 an unscrupulous 
section of rich industrialists, traders, and businessmen, the 
privileged class of modern India,” and that the party leader- 
ship consisted of ** mediocrities and reactionaries ” who were 
“ not interested in the eradication of corruption from our 
national life*” 

Dr. Hoy (the Chief Minister), speaking at a press conference 
on March 28, refuted in detail various allegations made by 
Mr. Hay against the Government’s food policy, and claimed 
that the measures taken by the Pood Minister (Mr. Son) had 
effectively averted at least two famines in West Bengal. 
Referring to the anti-corruption work of the Government, the 
Chief Minister stated that reports on such matters had been 
handled by a special sub-committee of the State Government, 
and that Mr. Ray himself bad (icon fully aware of its activities. 
(Hindustan Times, Delhi - The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep* 15533 A*) 

A. UNITED STATES* — Rear-Admiral Strauss 
retires from Atomic Energy Commission* - Appointment 
of Mr. McCone* 

It was announced from the While House on June 5 that 
Rear-Admiral Lewis Strauss would retire from the chairman- 
ship of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission on June 80, at 
tiie expiration of his five-year term on the commission. He 
would continue, however, to serve as Special Assistant to 
President Eisenhower in promoting the atoms-for~peaeo 
programme. 

The appointment of Mr. John A. McCone to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in place of Rear-Admiral Strauss was 
announced on the following day. It was not stated whether 
Mr. McCone would succeed Admiral Strauss in the chair- 
manship, and it was indicated at the White House that 
President Eisenhower would not designate the new chairman 
until the Senate had acted on Mr. McCone’s nomination. It 
was nevertheless assumed in the U.S* Press that Mr. McCone 
would become the new chairman. 

Mr. John Alex McCone (50), an engineer, was bom at San 
* rancisco and served as Under-Seeretary of the Air Force 
m 1950-51. He has been an unofficial adviser to the President 
on missile and earth-satellite policy. During the Second World 
War he headed the California Shipbuilding Corporation at 
Los Angeles, and subsequently became head of the Joshua 
Hendy Corporation, a large ironworks.— -(New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 13120 A.) 
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JUNE 28— JULY 5, 1958 

A. FRANCE - ALGERIA. — Formation of Pflimlin 
Government. - The Algerian and Corsican Insurrections. 
- Creation of Committees of Public Safety.- State of 
Emergency in France. - Declarations by General de 
Gaulle on Readiness to assume Premiership. 

The resignation of M. Gaillard as a result of the Franco- 
Tunisian crisis following the Sakhiet incident (see pages 
10027-8) was followed by a sequence of dramatic events, 
spread over several weeks, of which the principal stages were, 
in brief : 

(1) The formation of a new French Government bv M. Pierre 
Pflimlin. 

(2) An insurrectionary movement by military and civilian 
leaders in Algiers, who set up a Committee of Public Safety 
exercising powers independently of the Pflimlin Government 
in Paris. 

(8) A similar insurrectionary movement in Corsica, where 
Committees of Public Safety were also set up. 

(4) A declaration by General de Gaulle that he was willing 
“ to assume the powers of the Republic ” m view of the serious 
situation in metropolitan France and Algeria. 

(5) A declaration by President Coty to the National Assembly 
giving a warning that France was in danger of 64 fratricidal 
strife,” and announcing that he had asked General de Gaulle 
to form a Government 44 within the framework of republican 
legality.” 

(6) The subsequent resignation of M. Pflimlin, followed by 
General de Gaulle’s investiture as Prime Minister by the 
National Assembly. 

(7) The adoption of a Bill conferring full powers on General 
de Gaulle to govern by decree for six months. 

(8) The simultaneous adoption of a Bill authorizing General 
de Gaulle’s Government to prepare constitutional reforms (in 
consultation with a committee of parliamentarians) which 
would be submitted to a national referendum. 

(9) The adjournment of the French Parliament until October. 

(10) A three-day visit to Algeria by General de Gaulle after 
his installation as Prime Minister. 

Formation of Pflimlin Government. 

Following M. Gaillard’s resignation, M. Georges Bidault 
(M.R.P.) accepted an invitation by President Coty to form a 
government, but abandoned the attempt on April 22 after 
he had failed to obtain support either from the Socialists or 
from his own party. The President then called on M. Rend 
Pleven (leader of the left-centre U.D.S.R. group), who agreed 
to form a government on condition that an agreed statement 
could be obtained from all 44 national ” parties (i.e. excluding 
the Communists) on the policy to be pursued in Algeria. The 
National Council of the Socialist Party, however, decided on 
May 2 (a) to support M. Pleven on a vote dHnvestiture , but 
(b) not to participate in a government headed by him. 

Despite the Socialist refusal, M. Pleven succeeded in enlisting 
the support of the M.R.P. , the right-wing Independents, the 
Radical Socialists, and the Dissident (anti-Mendesian) Radicals, 
and accordingly formed a government drawn from these parties 
and from the U.D.S.R. On May 8, however, three of the 
Ministers (M. Bill&res and Senator Berthoin, both Radical 
Socialists, and M. Edgar Faure, of the radical R.G.R. group) 
withdrew from M. Pleven’s Cabinet in protest at the appoint- 
ment of M. Andrd Morice as Minister of National Defence. 
[M, Morice, a Dissident Radical, is known for his opposition 
to any policy of 44 softness ” or 44 surrender ” in North Africa ; 
his appointment as Defence Minister— a post he held in the 
Bourgds-Maunoury Government— had been strongly urged 
by the Independents, but was opposed by the Radical 
Socialists.] The Radical Socialist Party issued a statement 
explaining that they could 44 not approve a Government 
whose composition would exclude the evolution of an African 
policy along liberal lines,” M. Pleven accordingly informed 
President Coty on the same day (May 8) of his inability to 
form an administration. 

After M. Billbres, Senator Berthoin, and M. Edgar Faure 
had all declined requests by the President to form a Cabinet, 
M. Pflimlin accepted, the task and succeeded in enlisting the 
support of all the “ national ” parties with the exception of 
the Social Republicans (Gaullists). The membership of 
M. Pflimlin’ s Cabinet was announced on May 12 as follows : 


tM. Pierre Pflimlm (M.R.P.) 
tM. F&ix Houphouet-Boigny 

(TJDSR-RDA) 

M. Ren6 Pleven (XJDSB) . . 

*M. Robert Lecourt (M.R.P.) 
tM. Maurice Faure (Radical Socialist) 
M. Edgar Faure (R.G.R.) . . 

M. Andre Mutter (Independent) 
General Comiglion-Molinier (R.G.R.) 
M. Pierre de Chevignd (M.R.P.) . . 
Senator Jacques Bordenave 
(Radical Socialist) 

M. AndrC Colin (M.R.P.) 

M. Paul Ribeyre (Independent) . . 
*M. Edouard Bonnefous (XJD9R) . . 
M. Paul Bacon (M.R.P.) . . 

*M. Pierre Garet (Independent) 

*M. Boscary-Monservin 
(Independent) 

M. Andrd Maroselli 
(Dissident Radical) 

M. Vincent Badie 

(Gauche Democratigue) . . 


Prime Minister. 

Minister of State. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Justice. 

Interior. 

Finance and Economic Affairs 
Algeria. 

Sahara. 

National Defence. 

Education. 

France d’outre-mer. 

Industry and Commerce. 
Public Works. 

Labour. . , * ,* j>, 

Housing. ' * v ' t ^ j 

AgjfiOuitoO- ► - ^ ^ 

PubUo Health. 

1 \ \ ; 

War Veterans. 


-S J95t» 


♦Held same post in Gaillard Cabinet. 
tHeld different post in Gaillard Cabinet. 


M. Pierre Pflimlin, national president of the M.R.P., had 
served in 15 post-war Cabinets— in eight of them as Minister 
of Agriculture— and held the portfolio of Finance and Economic 
Affairs under M. Gaillard. He had never before-been Prime 
Minister, although he had made two unsuccessful attempts to 
form a government in previous Cabinet crises. Born in 
Roubaix, he is of Alsatian parentage and sits in the National 
Assembly as a deputy for Strasbourg, He is a lawyer by 
profession. * ‘ 


The Algerian Coup of May 13. 

On May 12 a manifesto was issued in Algiers by a vigilance 
committee (comiU de vigilance ), representing 17 patriotic 
associations, calling for a general strike throughout Algeria 
on the following day to coincide with the French National 
Assembly’s debate on the investiture of M. Pflimlin as Prime 
Minister. The manifesto accused M. Pflimlin of wishing to 
“liquidate French Algeria” ; described his Cabinet as 44 a 
government of surrender ” ( gouvemement d' abandon) ; and 
called on the European population of Algeria to consider 
themselves 44 in a state of mobilization in the service of 
Algeria.” At the same time the population of Algiers was 
asked to demonstrate 44 at the hour the National Assembly 
meets, in order to show its opposition to an unacceptable 
investiture.” 


The comitS de vigilance also sent a telegram to President 
Coty saying that it was 44 absolutely essential ” that the Head 
of State should 44 end the quarrels between individuals and 
parties ” by taking steps to form 44 a government of public 
safety ” (un gouvemement de salut public ). In addition, a 
telegram was sent to M. Pflimlin expressing the committee’s 
44 astonishment ” that 44 an Alsatian representative ” [i.e. 
M. Pflimlin] should 44 attempt to solve the Algerian problem 
by formulas which will inevitably lead to a rupture of relations 
with the mother-country.” After warning M. Pflimlin that 
44 all steps will be taken to prevent the arrival on Algerian 
soil ” of any Minister who might be sent to implement his 
policy, the committee called upon him to 44 abandon the idea 
of forming a government . . . and thus make possible the rapid 
formation of a gouvemement de salut public 

On May 18, and during the early hours of May 14, the 
military authorities in Algiers carried out a coup involving 
the occupation of the Ministry of Algeria and other public 
buildings by parachute troops ; the formation of a Committee 
of Public Safety for Algeria and the Sahara, under the chair- 
manship of General Massu ; and a declaration by General 
Salan that the Army had 44 provisionally taken over responsi- 
bility for the destinies of French Algeria.” The dramatic and 
fast-moving events of these few hours were described by 
Le Monde in the following hour-by-hour account : 

5.30 p.m. (May 13) — Large-scale demonstrations against M. 
Pflimlin, as called for by the comiU de vigilance* took place at the 
Monument des Moris (War Memorial) in the centre of Algiers. The 
crowds were addressed by M. Lagaillarde, president of the Association 
gdnirale des dtudiants d* Alger* who called on the demonstrators to 
march to the Forum (the square in which the Ministry for Algeria 
is situated). M. Lagaillarde, wearing the uniform of a paratrooper, 
himself led a section of the crowd to the Ministry, and clashes 
occurred with security forces who used tear-gas to prevent demon- 
strators from breaking into the building. 

6.30 p.m. — Generals Salan, Massu and J ouhaud. Admiral Auboyneau » 
and M. Baret (the Prefect of Algiers) arrived at the Monument 
des Moris — where demonstrations were still in progress — and laid 
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wreaths on the memorial. They received an overwhelming: ovation 
from great crowds demanding the resignation of M. Pflimlin and 
the formation of a “ Government of Publio Safety ” in Paris. 

7.15 p.m.— The Ministry for Algeria was occupied by paratroops, 
tricolour flags were down from the balcony of the building, and an 
Army officer appeared with a banner bearing the words L’anndc est la 
garantie de VAlgdHe frangaise (The Army is the guarantee of French 
Algeria). General Massu then entered the building to the accom- 
paniment of frenzied cheering from vast crowds In the Forum™ 
estimated at tens of thousands-™ who broke into the Marseillaise . 

7.30-8 p.m. — General Salon arrived at the Ministry, followed by 
detachments of paratroops who surrounded the building and replaoed 
the gardes mobiles previously on duty. 

9.10 p.m. — General Massu appeared on the balcony and announced 
that ho had sent the following telegram to President Coty : “ A 
Civil and Military Committee of Public Safety ( comitd de salut public 
civil et militairc) has boon formed under my chairmanship in view of 
the gravity of the situation and the absolute necessity of main- 
taining order and avoiding bloodshed. Wo ask for the creation in 
Paris of a Government of Public Safety capable of maintaining 
Algeria as an integral part of the metropolitan territory.” 

The announcement was greeted with tremendous enthusiasm 
by the crowds in the Forum, who were addressed by General Massu 
as follows : “ The Army is with you heart and soul . . . You can best 
serve the cause of Algdrie frangaisc by preserving calm and discipline 
, . . The members of the Committee of Public Safety are meeting at 
this moment, and they will not abandon their task until a G overnment 
of Public Safety has been formed in Paris ...” lie was followed by 
Colonel Thomazo, a loading paratroop commander, who declared ; 
” People of Algiers, the Army and its chief — General Salan. —has 
given you this victory. General Salon has been under strong pressure 
from the [French] Government to ban your demonstration. I lo has 
told Paris that ho will not do so because the Army feels as you feel . . 

The speeches were greeted with wild cheering, the singing of the 
Marseillaise , and cries of " UArmdc au pouvoir I ” 

11.15 General Salan issnod a declaration saying that ho had 
” provisionally taken over responsibility for the destinios of French 
Algeria.” 

Midnight (May 13-14)— The studios of Radio Algiers woro oeoupiod 
by paratroops in the name of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
all Algerian newspapers wore placed under the surveillance of a 
commission de suretd comprising civil and military representatives. 

[Kadio Algiers had been broadcasting statements and commu- 
niqu68 on behalf of the Committee of Public Safety for some hours 
previously ; it had already broadcast the declarations of Generals 
Salan and Massu, and had declared that “the ba t tie is won” and 
that ” Algeria will definitely remain French.”] 

1.10 a.m. (May 14)— A broadcast from Kadio Algiers announced 
that the Committee of Pubfio Safety had appealed to General de 
Gaulle to form a Government “free from the regime of parties” 
and capable of “ maintaining Algeria as an integral part of France.” 
It was added that oopies of the message had been sent to President 
Coty, the party leaders, and the president of the Council of the 
Republic. 

3 a.m. — It was announced that military garrisons throughout 
Algeria and the Sahara — at Fort Polignao, In-Salah, Bdjel6, Hasai- 
Meseaoud, Tamanrasset, and many other places— had rallied to the 
Comitd de salut public and were solidly behind it. 

5 a.m. — The following statement was Issued by General Massu 
on behalf of the Committee of Publio Safety, which had been In 
session throughout the night : “ Wo loam that M. Pfltadin's govern- 
ment of surrender has beon approved [by the National Assembly] 
with tho help of Communist votes . . . M. Jacques Soustello [the 
former Governor-General of AJgoria] has twice beon prevented from 
Joining ns. A third attempt has boon successful, and wo await his 
arrival today. Tho Corrimittoo of Publio Safety bogs General de 
Gaulle to break his silence and form a gouvemcment de saint public 
which alono can save Algeria from surrender ... In any event, tho 
Committee which I roprosent will remain in being, ensure liaison 
between the people and the Army, and retain power until final 
victory. 


‘“While awaiting M. Soustello, I have formed a directing com- 
mittee ( comitd de bureau) of which M. Dolbcequo, representing 
M. Soustello, M. Madhani, and M. Lagaillarde are members, We have 
balled for the mobilization of all French energies In tho sorvioo of 
the patrie , and we ask you to respond to this first appeal by tho 
Committee of Publio Safety. We are proud that wo have shown tho 
whole world a demonstration of total fraternity between tho French 
European and Moslem populations, united under one flog.” 


11.30 a.ra.— General Salan announced that ho had provisionally 
assumed “ civil and military powers,” and called upon tho population 
to ” have confidence in the Army and its chiefs ” and to preserve 
order and discipline. 


The Committee of Public Safety was in Kill control through 
out Algeria and the Sahara within a few hours of the coup . A1 
shipping and air services to metropolitan France wr« 
suspended ; all telegraphic and telephonic communication: 
■were cut o« except lor official messages ; and all key points ii 
Algiers— airfields, railway stations, public buildings ant 
installations, etc.— were guarded by paratroops or armouret 
formations. 


The Committee of Public Safety. 

The Committee of Public Safety formed in Algiers during 
the night of May 10-14 consisted of four military members, 
seven French civilian members, and four Moslem members, 
as follows : (a) Military members General Massu and Colonels 
Ducasse, Trinquior, and Thonmzo ; (h) Civilian members - 
MM. Pelbeeque, Lagaillarde, Martel, Mont igny, Ban her, 
Moreau, and Pamcehini ; (c) Moslem members * Commandant 
Mahdi (vice-president of Hie commission administrative) and 
MM. Berkani, Shikh, and Madhani. 

All the military members of tile Committee, and many of 
the eivdinn members, wore high-ranking paraehute officers or 
ex-paratroopers who had fought against the Algerian rebels, 
and also in Indo-China. [The paraehute troops enjoy a high 
reputation both in France and Algeria and are regarded as a 
corps d" elite of the French Army.j Biographies of leading 
members of the Committee are given below, and also of 
General Salan, the Coimnander-in-Ohief in Algeria. 

General Raoul Salan (59), formerly a commander of Moroccan 
tirailleurs , served for nine years in IndodJhina after the Second 
World War, holding the successive posts of Commandant of French 
Forces In Tongldng, Comml&satre de la lidpubUquc In North Vietnam, 
and O.-ln-O. of all French land, air, and naval forces in Indo-Ohina. 
In 1954 he was replaced in the latter post by General Navarre, and 
returned to France to become Timpcwtor-Goneral of Defence for the 
metropolitan territory, in tho same year he was appointed member 
of the commission which inquired Into the fall of Dion Bien Phu. 
General Halan succeeded General Lori Hot as U.-Jn-O. in Algeria in 
November 1956 (see page 16185, first column). 

General Massu (50) commands the 1 0th Parachute Division, one 
of tho crack formations in tho French Army. Born at Oh&lonfl, he 
rallied to General do Gaulle In 1940 (at which time he wan a 
lieutenant in the Chad territory), fought in the Foshan campaign, 
and served with General Looloro from North Africa to the Rhine. 
In September 1945 ho went out to Indo-Ohina as a paratroop com- 
mander, and played an Important role in restoring order in Saigon. 
On his return from Indo-Ohina ho was stationed In North Africa and 
subsequently commanded many paratroop operations against the 
Algerian rebels. In 1955 he became Inspector of Airborne Forces In 
North Africa, and in tho following year was placed in command of 
tho 10th Parachute Division, In which capacity he directed tho 
French airborne operations at Port Bald bn November 1957, One 
of tho most highly decorated officers la the French Army, he holds- 
among many other honours the Croix de fa UbdraUm and tho rank 
of Grand OJJlcer de la t Avion d*ttanncur. General Massu Is regarded 
almost as a legendary figure by the French paratroops, to whom 
ho is known as the p&re ties paras* 

Colonels Thomazo, Trinqulcr, and Diuoim have all commanded 
parachute units In Indo-Ohina and North Africa, and arc all closely 
associated with General Massu. Colonel Thomazo Is familiarly known 
as “ loathemoso ” (nez de cuir) from a facial wound received In the 
Italian campaign, during which ho fought with groat bravery in the 
Free French forces. He is Chief of Btaff to General Allard, com- 
manding tho French Army corps in the Algiers region. Colonel 
Ducasse was a prisoner of the Viotminh for several months after his 
encircled paratroops had hold out for eight weeks at Nam-Dirdi 
against greatly superior forces. Colonel Trinquior. who served 
in Indo-Ohina for nxany years, Is Chief of BtalT to General Massu, 

M. L£oa Delbecque (38), one of tho principal loaders of tbo coup, 
was described by The Times Correspondent In Algiers as ” the brain 
behind tho movoment.” Tho son of a textile worker, he owns a 
big textile factory at Toureoing and has beon a fervent GimUist 
since the war, when ho fought in the underground Resistance move- 
ment. He served as an Army reservist in Algeria In 1956-58 and was 
recently private secretory to M.Ohabnn- Dolmas, thoBooial Republican 
(GiuilUst) l) of once Minister in M. Qalllard’n Oabluet. M, Delbooque 
is understood to favour a reform of tho French Constitution on 
American fines, and an Algerian policy of full political and economic 
integration between Europeans and Moslems. The Timm Corres- 
pondent wrote : u M. Dolbocquo has gained a reputation for liberalism 
in such matters as the release of Moslems detained as terrorist suspects. 
Like many men of his typo, he combines a taste for authoritarianism 
with progressive ideas on such matters as race relations and economic 
and social policy.” 

M. Pierre Lagaillarde (29) Is a lawyer practising at Hilda, an 
ox-parachute officer, and, as stated above, president of the Assockdton 
gdndrale des dtudiants d* Alger, The Algerian insurgents (the F.L.N.) 
have put a price on his head. 

Committees of Public Safety, similar to that in Algiers 
were also formed in Oran, Constantine, B6ne, Pkilippevilk 
Mostaganem, Tiemgen, OrMansville, and other Algerian cities! 
In some cases the committees were formed with the support 
of the local prefects, while in other eases the prefects handed 
over their functions lo two senior officers whom General Salan 
had designated to exercise civil and military powers in eastern 
and western Algeria respectively— General Edthord in western 
Algeria and General Gilles in eastern Algeria, The Prefect of 
Oran (M. Pierre Lambert) at first refused to recognize the local 
committee of public safety, but eventually transferred his 
powers to General Hdthord after widespread demonstrations 
against him by the local population. 
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M. Lambert subsequently Hod to France, while the Prefect of 
Bdno (M. Andriou) resigned because lie was “ no longer in a position 
to exorcise lus powers ” ; M, Andriou was replaced by General 
Vanuxom, who was recognized by the local Comniittoo of Public 
Safety. 

M. Pflimlin receives Investiture Vote. - Speech to 
National Assembly. 

After a day of intense political activity in Paris, caused by 
the news from Algeria, M. Pflimlm was given a vote d' investiture 
by the National Assembly in the early hours of May 14, The 
voting was 274 in favour, 129 against, and 137 abstentions, 
with 54 deputies absent. The vote was taken after the sitting 
had been suspended three times, and after all-night consulta- 
tions between M. Pflimlin and the party leaders at the Hotel 
Matignon— the official residence of the Prime Minister. As in 
Algiers, the events of these hours were extremely confused, 
the following chronology being given by Le Monde : 

3 p.m. (May 13) — opening of National Assembly’s debate J 
4.10 p.m. — sitting suspended, followed by intor-party discussions ; 
6 p.m.— debate resumed; 7.10 p.m. — sitting again suspended; 
9 p.m. — debate resumed ; 9.45 p m. — three Independent. Ministers 
(MM, Riboyre, Garet and Roscary-Monsorvin) announce their with- 
drawal from M. Pfilimlin’s Cabinet [the three Ministers subsequently 
withdrew their resignations after an urgent appeal by M. Pfllimlinl ; 
10.40 p.m. — sitting suspended for the third time ; 10.45 p.m. — 
M. Pflimlin goes to the H6tel Matignon, where he is visited by 
MM. Pinay, Duclict, do Chovignd, and Maurice Fauro, and later by 
General Ely, the Chief of Staff of the Armed Foroos ; 11.20 p.m. — 
M. Guy Mollet calls on M. Pflimlm at tho Hotel Matignon after a 
meeting of tho Socialist Party’s parliamentary group ; 11.30 p.m. to 
midnight — M. Pflimlin receives a numbor of loading politicians, 
including M. Mitterrand, M. Edgar Faure, M. Daladior, M. Garot, 
M. Boseary -Monsorvin, M. Bonnefous, M. Toitgon, and M. Robert 
Sehumam ; midnight— -M. Doixonno arrives at tho Matignon to 
inform M. Pflimlin that tho Socialists will support him on the vote 
(VmveMurc; 1.10 a.m (May 14) ~ tho Independents decide to voto 
against M Pflimlin on the vote d* investiture; 1.15 a.m. — National 
Assembly resumes its debate ; 1.40 a.m. — the Communists annouueo 
that they will abstain from voting ; 1.45 a.m — MM. Pinay, Bourg6s- 
Maunoury, Lacoste, and Ohab an. -I) clmaa leave tho Matignon after 
discussions with M. Pflimlin ; 2.35 a.m —MM. Gaillard and Chaban- 
I) elmas ro-visit tho Matignon ; 3 a.m.— M. Pflimlin addresses tho 
National Assembly; 3.20 p.m.— M. Pflimlin receives a vote 
d* investiture and tho sossiori ends ; 3.30 p.m.- — -M. Pflimlin’ s Cabinet 
holds its first meeting ; 3.50 p.m. — ~M. Pflimlin calls on President 
Coty at tho Elysdo, while tho Cabinet is still in session. 5.25 a.m. — 
Cabinet meeting ends ; (5.15 a m.— President Coty sends an appeal 
to tho Army in Algeria. 

M. Pflimlin’s speech to the National Assembly dealt with 
four mam subjects ; (I) the vital need for constitutional 
reform ; (2) financial and economic policy ; (3) Algeria, in 
which connexion he emphasized his Government’s determina- 
tion that Algeria should remain French ; and (4) relations 
with Tunisia and Morocco. M. Pflimlin spoke as follows : 

Constitutional Reform. “ Throe times in loss than a year tho nation 
has been paralysed by ministerial crises. In three out of tho past 
12 months the Republic has boon without any direction . . . The 
degradation of our institutions is threatening tho very existence of 
our country. It is clear that our liberties can only bo saved if 
authority, strength, and prestige can bo re-discovered— and also 
stability, tho attribute of strength. 

“ I am under no illusion that tho Govommont I present to you 
will bo able to escape the precarious existence of its predecessors. 
In tho present state of our institutions, no Government oan hope in 
remain in power for any length of time. This Govommont, thou, 
does not seek to remain long in power ; it seeks to create the condi- 
tions of future governmental stability by reforming our institutions. 

“ A first step has already boon taken in this direction. The National 
Assembly has voted to revise a numbor of Articles of the Constitution 
[see 3G1C3 Ah But this reform, important though it is, is not 
sufficient. The Govommont will ask for tho reform of other constitu- 
tional Articles so that tho executive power can bo reinforced. It 
will make proposals to this effect and will demand their adoption 
with the least possible delay . . . 

“ One of tho principal causes of ministerial instability arises from 
the fact that a Govommont can bo overthrown by a transient 
coalition of minority groups, opposed to ono another and incapable 
of xufltLng to form a positive majority. To remedy this state of 
affairs, the Government will introduce a constitutional amendment 
whereby tho authors of a censure motion will ho obliged to submit 
a constructive governmental programme, and to designate a prospec- 
tive Prime Minister for a vote d* investiture . This reform will permit 
Parliamentary government to function properly, and will restore 
true moaning to the idea of majority rule— the basis of all democracy 
. , . Tho Government will ask tho Assembly to begin debating those 
reforms In October ri.o. after tho summer rocose] ... It will not 
tolerate dilatory tactics. It will resign if tho reforms are not passed 
by December 1, 1958 ...” 

Economic and Financial Reforms. In that part of his speech 
dealing with economic matters, M. Pflimlin said that his Government 
would (1) raise new tuxes to cover military requirements in Algeria ; 


(2) promulgate by decree those sections of the 1958 Budget which 
had not yet been adopted ; (3) if necessary, take measures to restrict 
tho consumption of raw materials and foodstuffs ; (4) introduce 
“ sweeping administrative reforms ” ; (5) “ strive to reduce the 
burden on the nation’s economy in preparation for the effective 
participation of France m the European Common Market.” 

Algeria. “ In North Africa,” M. Pflimlin continued, “ Franco is 
fighting singlo -handed against an aggression which threatens the 
whole Western world . . , Whatever happens, even if wo remain 
alone m our struggle, it must be made known that France will not 
abandon Algeria. Nor will she retreat in the face of violence . . . 
No-one, whether inside or outside Algeria, oan base their hopes on 
any weakening of our will. 

<k The Government has only one objective m Algeria — to re-establish 
peace. But that objective can only be attained by effort. For this 
reason tho Government will consider it its duty to demand fresh 
sacrifices from the nation. The forces at the disposal of the military 
authorities will bo increased by keeping tho necossary number of 
men with tho colours . . . 

“ The rebels would have no hope but for the external aid they are 
receiving, tho sources of which wo know very well. We must carry 
forward and eompleto tho measures, already successfully begun, 
to prevent tho flow of arms across tho AJgorian-Tumsian frontier ; 
if necessary, wo must do tho same with regard to the Algorian- 
Moroccan frontier . . . 

“ But if tho use of force is essential, we know that it is not by 
itself sufficient. The conflict in Africa, like similar conflicts in other 
parts of the world, is a psychological one. Wo shall not succeed 
unless wo also conquer, or re -conquer, hearts and souls. Wo do not 
seek a fragilo truce, which may bo broken in a few months or years, 
hut a real peace freely supported by the mon and women living in 
Algeria. 

“ For this reason wo will apply tho [Algorianl loi-cadre both 
widely and liborally. Now institutions have already boon created 
which have enabled a certain number of French Moslems to show 
their desire to work with us iu building tho now Algeria ... I hope 
their example will bo followed by many other Moslems, even by 
some of those who are today our adversaries , . . 

“ The day it becomes apparent that tho robols, having lost all 
hope of success, are ready to lay down their arms — on that day the 
Government will choose tho most favourable moment to negotiate 
for a coaso-flro. Tho principles and objectives of those negotiations 
havo boon frequently statod, and have been approved on many 
occasions by Parliament. They will be subject to no political pre- 
conditions whatever. Their solo objective will be to lay down the 
conditons for a cease-fire, followed by elections. France will invite 
representatives of tho free democracies to observe the elootions 
and verify that they are carried out in complete democratic 
freedom.” 

After recalling that F.L.N. spokesmen had declared their opposi- 
tion to international control of Algerian elections, and saying that 
it had become obvious that tho robols sought to establish a totalitarian 
regime in Algeria, M. Pflimlm continued : “It goes without saying 
that elootions can only ho hold when calm has been sufficiently 
ro-ostablishod and tho population can voto in freedom and security 
... It would bo absurd and dangerous to try and lay down a time- 
table for this. Wo shall continue tho struggle as long as necossary. 
But l must stross my conviction that negotiations for a coaso-flro 
arc only conceivable undor tiio sign of a French victory ... I also 
declare that tho Govommont will not permit tho ties between France 
and Algeria to bo broken.” 

Relations with Morocco and Tunisia. “ Despite tho legitimate 
irritation felt by our people and by Parliament at the attitude of 
Tunisia and of certain Moroccan loaders toward tho Algerian robols, 
the Government will try to establish with Tunisia and Morocco 
relations based on mutual roapoot for sovereignty and the inviol- 
ability of frontiers . . , The difficulties of the present time must not 
load us to sacrifice the heritago of the past, of which those Frenchmen 
who live and work in Tunisia and Morocco are living witnesses. Nor 
must they cause us to renounce the hope of building a union of 
France and tho Maghreb (une union franco-maghrdhine) ordained by 
geography and justified by history, on© of whoso principal objects 
would be tho joint exploitation of the riches of the Sahara . . . 

“If wo cannot permit any interference in Algeria by our neigh* 
hours ; if wo hold ourselves ready on tho frontiers to repel any 
Aggression ; if we seek to end the fighting in Algeria— wo shall 
thereby do no injury to Tunisia or Morocco, for whom the con- 
tinuance of the conflict is a source of trouble and uncertainty. For 
those reasons wo do not rojoot a priori the idea that our neighbours 
may one day help us to persuade our opponents to enter into cease- 
fire negotiations ... If, by mentioning this possibility, I have 
provoked anger and suspicion, it is because tho Government, while 
firmly dotomined to carry on the fight until final victory, must not 
neglect any chance of shortening tho period of conflict and suffering.” 

M. Pflimlin’s speech — in which he made no mention of the 
military coup in Algeria — was followed by a brief debate in 
which several right-wing deputies expressed their support for 
the Army m Algeria. Demonstrations for Algdrie frangaise 
from some of the right-wing benches were met by counter- 
demonstrations and cries of le fascisme ne passera pas from 
the Communist benches. 
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Immediately before the vote dHnvcstiturc , however, M. 
Pflimlin made a statement in which he said that the military 
leaders in Algiers had adopted “ an insurrectionary attitude 
towards republican legality,” and in which he gave warning 
that France was “ perhaps on tiie verge of civil war.” 

44 I hare made a clear statement <>t the Government's programme/ 4 
said M. Pflimlin. 114 The question is to preserve Algeria . . . Patriots 
may hold different views on how this is to be done. I respect their 
opinions, but I bog them to believe that T and my collogues are 
incapable of harbouring any intention to abandon Algeria. French- 
men In Algeria— whoso anguish T understand— lxavo lot themselves 
become involved in serious actions, and the military loaders— I 
regret to say it — have adopted an insurrectionary attitude in defiance 
of republican legality {contra la lot rdpubticainc) . „ . 44 [Tumultuous 
applause broke out at this point from the Communist, Socialist, and 
Radical benches, and also from some of the Centro and moderate 
right-wing benches ; on the other hand the Social Republicans, 
Poujadistn, and some right-wing deputies remained silent 1. 

M. Pflimlin added : 44 It would be tragic if a wedge wore driven 
between Frenchmen in Algeria and Frenchmen In metropolitan 
France. To preserve Algeria we must preserve national unity -and 
wo can only do that by preserving the Republic . . . Wo are perhaps 
on the verge of civil war, of which the only beneficiaries would ho 
those [M. Pflimlin pointed at the Communist benches] with whom 
nothing would induce us to band together.” 

As stated above, the Socialists supported M. Pflimlin on 
the investiture vote and the Communists abstained. Detailed 
voting figures were : 

For M. Pflimlin 4 * Investiture : 89 Socialists, 71 M.R.P., 40 

Radicals, 25 Independents (including tho four Independent Ministers 
In M. Pflimlin’s Cabinet, i.o. MM. Riboyro, Caret, Bosoary-Monsorvin, 
and Mutter), 15 U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., 13 R.G.R., 7 Gauche Dtmocraitqm, 
7 Jicgroupemcnt Africain , 4 progressistes (pro -Communists), 3 paysans 
d* action socials — total 274. 

Againt M. Pflimlin 4 * Investiture : 58 Independents, 29 Poujudists, 
13 Social Republicans, 9 pay sane, 7 Gauche Mmocratique , 4 paysans 
d*action social®, 5 non-inscrits (including the extreme right-wing 
deputies M. Lo Pen and M. Tixlor-Vigmuicour), 1 Radical, 1 IT.D.H.U*. 

1 M.R.P. <M. Bidault), 1 R.G.R,— total 129. 

Voluntary Abstentions : 135 Communists, 1 progressist®, 1 non - 
inscrit— total 137. 

Not participating in Vote: 7 Communists, 7 Socialists, 6 Rcgroupcmmt 
Africain , 4 Independents, 4 U.RXR.-R.R.A., 3 Social Republicans, 

2 M.R.P., 1 Radical, l Poujadist, 1 progressist®, 1 paysan, 1 paysan 
d*action socialc , 4 non-inscrits— total 42. Another 11 deputies were 
absent on leave. 

As shown by the voting figures, 25 of the 01 Independents 
supported M. FflimluTs investiture as Prime Minister, despite 
the party’s decision to oppose him on the vote dHnvcstiturc . 

General Salan entrusted with Maintenance of Order in 
Algeria. - President Coty’s Appeal to French Army in 
Algeria, 

After the first meeting of M. Pflimlin’s Cabinet, held 
between 3,30 and 5.30 a,m. on May 14, it was announced that 
General Salan had been entrusted with the task of main- 
taining order in Algeria and ensuring the protection of Jives 
and property ; it was added that General Salan had “ assumed 
this task as from May 14.” 

Tho Cabinet statement said that 44 tho normal functioning of 
authority* 4 had only boon interrupted In Algiers, and that 44 no 
other notable incident ” had occurred in Algeria. At the time of 
tho Cabinet meeting it was believed in Paris that tho coup was 
confined to Algiers ; not until somo hours later did it become known 
that tho Committee of Public Safety was in control of tho whole 
of Algeria and the Sahara. 

[As stated by M. Pflimlin in his speech to the National 
Assembly on May 16 (see below), General Salan had already 
been entrusted by M. Gaillard with maintaining order in 
Algeria. As explained by M. Pflimlin, M, Gaillard took this 
action in the evening of May 13 — i.e. before M. Pflimlin 
received a vote dHnvestiture from the Assembly, and while 
M. Gaillard was still nominally Prime Minister. Tt therefore 
appeared from the Cabinet communique that M. Pflimlin’s 
Government had confirmed M. Gaillard’s action.] 

M. Pflimlin made the following broadcast immediately after 
the Cabinet meeting : 

“ Die Government invested by the National Assembly last night 
is confronted with the situation created by the happenings In 
Algeria ... It appears that the Government's intentions have been 
systematically distorted in the eyes of Frenchmen in Algeria. We 
are falsely accused of intending to pursue a 4 surrender policy/ In 
fact, the Government's programme — approved by the Assembly — 
calls for new sacrifices from the nation in ordor that the efforts of 
the Army may be crowned by a victorious peace. Onoe more I 
solemnly declare that the Government will never permit the fink? 
between Algeria and France to be broken. But Algeria can only be 
preserved by a united ppd disciplined nation^ effort directed by th® 
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legal authority, Tho Government will not falter in its task, it will 
ensure respect for the laws of the Republic. It calls on those who 
represent the Government on Algerian territory to do their duty. It 
asks for tho confidence of Frenchmen both in Algeria and in tho 
metropolitan territory/ 4 

President Ooly sent the following message to all ranks of 
the Army m Algeria in the early hours of May 14 ; u As 
guardian of the national unity, 1 appeal to your patriotism 
and your good sense not to add to France’s trials by dividing 
Frenchmen m the face of the enemy. As Head of the Armies 
under the Constitution, I call upon you to remain at your 
posts under the authority of the French Republic,” The 
appeal was broadcast to Algeria many limes during the day. 

Right-wing Demonstrations in Paris, 

While M, Pflimlin was making his investiture speech in the 
National Assembly, some 6,000 ex-servicemen and right-wing 
demonstrators marched down tin* Champs KlystVs towards 
l he Palais Bourbon (the National Assembly building) after 
a ceremony at the Are dc Triomphe in honour of three French 
soldiers who had been executed by the Algerian rebels. 

The demonstrators, led by two extremist right-wing deputies * 
M. be Pori and M. Pemarquet, both wearing paratroopers* berets «* 
clashed with the police in tho Plaee de In (Vmeordo, a few hundred 
yards from the Palais Bourbon. tf tones and thunder-flushes were 
thrown at the police cordons, souffles occurred, and a number of 
demonstrators were Injured when poliee Hot squads wont into action. 
The crowds eventually dispersed after demonstrations in favour of 
Algfrie front aise and a 44 government of public safety/ 4 

Some 50 members of extremist right-wing organizations 
were arrested in Paris during the night of May 13-14, including 
30 members of the Parti patriate rthnrftdi anna ire headed by 
M. Jean-Baptist e. Biaggi [see 15003 C|. The Ministry of the 
Interior also announced that six Army o (fleers had been 
placed under arrest, adding that none of them wen* para- 
chutists. In the morning of May 14 the Government banned 
all public demonstrations throughout the country. 

General dc Gaulle’s Declaration* 

On May 15 General Charles de Gaulle issued a declaration 
saying that he was ready u to assume the powers of the 
Republic,” but making no (limit reference to the events in 
Algeria. The declaration was worded as follows : 

44 The degradation of the State is leading inevitably to tin* 
estrangement of the associated peoples [i.e* the oversea terri- 
tories 1, to trouble in the Army, to national dislocation, to the 
loss of independence. For the past 12 years France, at grips 
with problems too difficult for the regime of parties, has been 
involved in a disastrous sequence of events. Once before the 
country, when at its lowest ebb, gave me its confidence to lead 
it in its entirety towards salvation. To-day, faced with new 
trials which are once more looming up, it should know that I 
hold myself in readiness to assume the powers of the Republic.” 
Socialist, Communist and Trade Union Reactions to 
General dc Gaulle’s Declaration. 

General dc Gaulle’s declaration provoked an immediate and 
uniformly hostile reaction from the left-wing parlies and the 
trade unions. 

Communist Party. Tho Communist Party Issued a declaration 
saying that General do Gaulle had ** thrown off tho mask/ 4 and 
accusing him of 44 demanding personal power in order to sot up a 
military dictatorship in defiance of Parliament, tho Republican 
Constitution, and tho Chief of State/ 4 After alleging that ho was 
supported by 44 tho Algiers dissidents ” (Its faHintx rt’ Alger), the 
Communists wont on to accuse General do Gaulle of wishing 44 to 
extend to Franco tho coup d’Hal perpetrated in Algeria” and to 
44 instal fascism in Franco, aggravate the misery of the workers, 
destroy democratic liberties, and jeopardize the indepen donee and 
unity of tho nation/ 4 All 44 workers and democrats 44 were called upon 
to unite in 44 barring tho road to da Gaulle, fascism, and military 
dictatorship '* by mass demonstrations throughout the country, 
multiplying protests to the President of tho Republic/ 4 and taking 
action to prevent any attempt at a coup tVtHaL” 

Pftrty Itart Previously explained its abstention on 
M. I flirnlin's vote dHnvestiture on the ground that it would not 
prevent the formation of a Government In the situation caused by 
^, riotor8 of ■ Alffior8 * m< l generals who are in rebellion against 
tho Republic/ 4 At the earn© time it strongly criticized M. PflimJtln 
for continuing a 44 war policy 44 in Algiers.! 

Socialist Party. The Socialist declaration ran : 44 The Republic 
is threatened. Tho civil and military insurrection and the manifesto 
by General do Gaulle show that tho assault on the republican regime 
has begun. General de Gaulle . . . has not rebuked the grave acts 
of indiscipline committed by certain military chiefs against their 
constitutional chief, the President of the Republic. In face of this 
the Socialist Party has decided to participate In the Government 
of the Republic . . , But the Republic cannot be defended by Parlia- 
ment and the Government only. All democrats must unite volun- 
tarily In defence of their liberties, The Socialist Party will naakf 
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immediate contact with all free trade union organizations [i.e. the 
non-Communist unions] and with all republican organizations 
opposod to dictatorship. It calls on all its members to take immediate 
measures ... to ensure the greatest measure o f unity among the 
workers and all who wish to prevent our country falling into disorder 
and dictatorship.” 

Trade Unions. Tlio Communist-dominated C.G.T. called upon 
all workers to “ oppose personal power and military dictatorship ” 
and to affirm their “ indissoluble attachment to republican liberties 
and institutions.” Tho working -classes wore also asked to “give a 
vigorous rebuff ” to any attempt to “ soizo personal power,” if 
necessary by moans of a general strike. 

Tho Socialist Force Ouvridre issuod a declaration condemning 
“ tho seizure of power by certain factious elements in Algeria, 
supported by part of the Army.” It stated that the F.O. unions 
would “ defend democratic liberties by all moans against any attempt 
at personal powor,” If necessary by a genoral strike. 

Tho Christian trade union organization (C.F.T.C.) similarly 
affirmed its “ tmshakeablo attachment to French democratic institu- 
tions ” and its opposition to “ any regime of personal power.” It 
offered “ total support ” to tho Government m any measures 
necessary to “ defend demoeiacy and liberty.” 

The Force Ouvnbre and tho C.F.T.C. (each of which rejected any 
form of collaboration with tho Communists) also issued a joint 
appeal to all workors to ” defend democratic liberties ” and “ bar 
the road to fascism ” wherever it might show itself. 

On the initiative of the Paris branch of the Socialist Party, 
a Comite de liaison pour la defense de la Republique et des 
libertes democraitques was formed by a number of left-wing 
and left-centre non-Commumst parties and organizations. 

In addition to tho Socialist Party, the comitt included tho Badical 
Socialist Party, tlio R.G.R., tho U.D.S.IL, tho Paris branches of 
the Force O umbra and the C.F.T.C., the Ligue des droits de Vhomme, 
tho F6di { ration ouvntre et paysanne des anctens combattants , and tho 
Anarchist Federation. 

The Paris branch of tho Communist Party strongly protested at 
its exclusion from tho committee. 

Algerian Reactions. - Franco-Moslcm Demonstrations 
for General de Gaulle. - General Salan’s Order of the Day. 

In Algiers, a spokesman for the Commit tee of Public Safety 
issued a statement on May 15 expressing the Committee’s 
u deep pleasure ” at General de Gaulle’s declaration, and its 
hope that it would lead to “ the success of our efforts.” On 
the following day the Committee sent a message to President 
CoLy worded as follows : 

** Tho patriotic upsurge swooping Algeria has won enthusiastic 
support from tho Moslem population, expressed through tlxeir own 
committees of public safety created en masse at their own request. 
France will risk losing her host chance unless you respond to this 
popular fervour, which unites Frenchmen and Moslems, by accepting 
tho arbitration of the liberator of the fatherland, thus enabling a 
Government of Publics (Safety to bo formed under General do Gaulle. 
Any other solution can only lead to sorrow, misery and despair. The 
patriotic upsurge in Algeria is not a factious movement. All Algeria 
wishes to submit itself to the authority of a strong, central Republican 
power capable of building French unity ... You should know that 
our resolve is unshakahlo and that all tho vital foroos of French 
Algeria will remain firmly united until final victory.” 

About 100,000 people, of whom at least 50,000 were Moslems, 
demonstrated in front of Government House in Algiers on 
the same day (May 10) m favour of General de Gaulle, Algirie 
frangaise , and Franco-Moslem unity. Numerous delegations 
were present from Moslem and Arab committees of public 
safety created in all parts of Algeria, including a delegation 
representing the 00,000 inhabitants of the Casbali (the Arab 
quarter of Algiers). Many Moslem leaders made speeches 
praising General de Gaulle, calling lor unity between the 
French, Moslem, and Jewish communities m Algeria, and 
denouncing the Algerian terrorists — one of the speakers 
declaring that “ the rebels paid by the foreigner must be 
destroyed at all costs.” Foreign press correspondents in 
Algiers commented on the high regard in which General de 
Gaulle seemed to be held by the Moslem population, the 
apparent spontaneity of the demonstrations, and the apparently 
genuine desire for Franco-Moslem amity expressed by numerous 
Moslem delegations and individuals. 

Tho demonstrators wore addressed from tho balcony of Govern- 
ment House by Genoral Massu and M. Delbocquo, both of whom 
received an overwhelming ovation. General Massu stressed tho unity 
between tho Army and the European and Moslem populations, 
while M. Delbocquo said that the “ throe glorious days ” m Algeria 
[since the coup of May 13] marked “tho starting-point of tho 
renaissance of Franco and the restoration of her greatness.” 
M. Dolbecque also announced that all tho committees of public 
safety in Algeria had boon united on an all-Algerian basis under tho 
direction of the Algiers Committee. After strongly denying that the 
Committee was acting against the Republic, M. Dolbecque affirmed 
that the Algerian movement was in fact “ saving the fatherland and 
delivering it from the disgrace of past years.” 


General Salan issued the following Order of the Day on 
May 16 to all French forces m Algeria : 

“ France is passing through grave hours. In a time of great 
difficulty the European and Moslem populations of all parts of 
Algeria have affirmed their unity and then* will to remain French . . . 

“ I have been charged provisionally [by M. Pflimlin’s Government] 
■with exercising civil and military powers. I will comply with these 
instructions by maintaining order and continuing tho fight against 
the rohels. 

“ I alone am informed of the exact situation, and I alone am 
qualified to take the neeessuxy decisions arising out of the duties 
entrusted to mo I will keep you on the road of honour, loyalty, and 
fidelity to tho institutions of tho fatherland,” 

On the same day General Salan appointed Colonel Godard 
(an officer on General Massu’s staff) as director of internal 
security for Algeria ; M. Dumont (a member of the Algiers 
Committee of Public Safety) as director of security for the 
city of Algiers ; and M. Regard (a leading member of the 
European community) as secretary-general of the Ministry 
for Algeria. It was understood that General Salan had made 
these appointments without consulting Paris. 

It was pointed out by foreign press correspondents that Genoral 
Salan was in an equivocal position vis-d-vis tho Committee of Public 
Safety, since ho was in tho position of wielding powers delegated to 
him by a Government which was not recognizod in Algiers Although 
there was apparently no quotation of any overt friction between 
General Salan and tho Committee, it was regarded as significant 
that tho general had declared (in his Order of the Day) that he 
alone was “ informed of the exact situation ” and “ qualified to 
take decisions.” 

M. Soustellc 5 s Escape to Algeria. 

A dramatic turn of events occurred on May 17 with the 
arrival in Algeria of M. Jacques Soustelle, who had been placed 
under police surveillance in Paris but succeeded in escaping 
to Switzerland, whence lie flew to Algiers. A leading supporter 
of General de Gaulle, M, Soustclie was Governor- General of 
Algeria from January 1950 to January 1957, when he was 
superseded by M. Lacoste as Resident Minister. M. Soustelle 
is an ethnologist of international reputation and an authority 
on the pre-Columbian civilizations of America (for biography 
of M. Soustelle see 14021 E). 

M. Soustelle had boon placed under police surveillance in Parla 
on May 14, his fiat being kept under observation. According to an 
account published in tho Echo d’Jluer , after his ai rival in Algeria, 
ho escaped from his Paris residence at 2.30 a.m. by smuggling 
himself into tho hoot of a ear driven by a friend. After driving across 
Franco, with three changes of ear en route, M. Soustelle crossed the 
Swiss frontier under an oseumod name and arrived at Genova, 
where ho boarded a Viking airliner of tho Swiss IJalatr company, 
lie was mot at Geneva by several friends who flow with him to 
Algiers— among them M. Geoffrey do la Tour du Pin, formerly 
direetcur du cabinet to M. Bidault, Genoral Guilloin do Bonouvillo, 
a former deputy and M. Charles D6randior, deputy mayor of Lyons. 
Tho Swiss plane arrived at Algiers airport (Maison-Blancho) in the 
early afternoon of May 17. 

The news of M. Soustclie’s arrival was greeted with the 
wildest enthusiasm in Algiers, ilags being ilown throughout 
the city and great crowds— estimated at over 100,000 — 
congregating in the Forum. M. Soustelle was given a tre- 
mendous ovation when he appeared on the balcony of Govern- 
ment House shortly after Ins arrival, accompanied by General 
Salan, General Massu, and members of the Committee of 
Public Safety. He said in a brief speech : 

u When I left you in 1956 I promised to dovoto all my strength 
to the well-being of Algeria. I have done so. Only throe days ago 
I was occupying my seat in Parliament. But I was subjected to an 
incessant police watch, and a cheek was kept on all my movements. 
Thus I could no longer accomplish my duty. I therefore decided to 
return to Algeria, to be among tho pooplo and at the side of the Army. 
I have chosen both liberty and the Fathorland. I have come to place 
myself at the service of French Algeria, which has sot a magnificent 
example. Together with our Moslem brothers, I have no other 
ambition but to restore national unity on. both sides of tho Mediter- 
ranean. Vive la Rdpublique! Vive VA Igdric frangai.se ! Vive la France t 
Vive de Gaulle /” 

Enthusiastic demonstrations of support for M. Soustelle, 
in which great numbers of Europeans and Moslems partici- 
pated, also took place at many other towns throughout 
Algeria, including Bdne, Oran, Constantine, and Sidi-bel-Abb&s 
(headquarters of the Foreign Legion). In Algiers itself, 
M. Soustelle addressed a great Moslem demonstration which 
included large numbers of Moslem women. 

“Never in the history of Algeria,” M. Soustelle declared, “has 
there been such a great and fraternal gathering of Europeans and 
Moslems. If, inshaltah (Arabic : ‘ By tho will of God ’], the story of 
these days comes to he written, the historians will say that the 
presence — for the first time*— of such great numbers of Moslem 
women showed that there were no longer any barriers, either of race 
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ot* religion, between those living in Algeria, i loro there arc only nine 
million Frenchmen, Bonn and daughters of tho some mother, out 
common jialrie. A great human and French emancipation is in 
progress ...” In an earlier speech at the Monument dcs Marts, 
M. youstollo declared that “ it will one day bo written in the history- 
books that Algeria saved Franco.” 

Pflimlin Government receives Emergency Powers from 
French Parliament. - Socialists join Pfiimlin Govern- 
ment. - Dissolution of Extremist Organizations. 

Meanwhile, the National Assembly in Paris had mol on 
May 10 to hear a further statement by M. Pflimlin on the 
developments in Algeria. After a six-hour debate it passed an 
Emergency Powers Bill (by 402 votes to 112) granting sweeping 
powers to the Government to deal with what M. Pflimlin 
described as “ a plot against the Republic ” in both metro- 
politan France and Algeria. The Bill was approved by the 
Council of the Republic during the night of May 1(5-17 
(by 211 votes to 94) and came into immediate effect. 

M. Pflimlin spoke as follows : “ Tho National Assembly Is aware 
of tho events that have taken place in Algeria in tho past throe 
days ... On. May 13 a demonstration in Algiers degenerated into a 
riot. Tho Gouvernerncnt-Gdnfral (Government House) was ransacked. 
A little later, a body calling itself tho Committee of Public Safety 
was set up by persons who apparently took a leading part in theso 
events. General Massu accepted tho chairmanship of this body. 
One would have thought that he would have tried to prevent further 
excesses and maintain liaison with tho legal authorities. 1 lack 
sufficient information about his inner convictions to enable me to 
read his motives. In the evening of May 13, M. Gaillard, who was 
still at tho head of affairs, entrusted General Solan with tho task of 
maintaining order and protecting lives and property. General 
Massu was placod under tho orders of General Man,” 

After describing tho ovents in Algeria during tho past three days, 
M. Pflimlin continued : “ Today there is a new development. 

General tfnla,n lias dismissed certain officials from their posts and 
appointed substitutes without consulting tho Government. This 
seriously raises tho problem of tho Army’s place in the nation. For 
years tho Army has fought valiantly in tho service of tho nation, 
and it is a groat unifying factor. But it scorns that certain Army 
chiefs have overstepped their duty. 

" Tho Govonimont must do its duty in the situation with which 
it is confronted. The emotions whipped up among tho Frenchmen 
of Algeria originate in a campaign of calumny by people who aim 
at creating a state of insurrection on tho metropolitan territory 
parallel to that in Algeria. Some of them are now in metropolitan 
territory. They have prepared their coup in greatest detail for 
political ends.” 

After recalling that a number of arrests had already been made 
during tho night of May 13-14 [see above] M. Pflimlin continued : 
“ The Government has decided to dissolve the following associations ; 
the Parti patriots rdvoluiionnaire , the Phalange franfaisc, the Jmne 
Nation movement, and tho Front (fraction nationale, (All are extreme 
right-wing or pseudo -fascist organizations]. All persons arrested 
will bo brought rapidly to trial. Those proceedings should succeed 
in uncovering all tho ramifications of what can well bo called a plot 
against the Republic and the established order. 

“ In addition, tho Government asks tho Assembly to npprovo tho 
Bill establishing a state of emergency [soo below] so that order and 
republican legality can be preserved and defended. By doing so, 
Parliament will affirm its will to maintain national unity and the 
republican regime. 

” In my ministerial declaration I alluded to tho defects in our 
institutions and the need for constitutional reforms. But this reform 
must bo solely the work of Parliament ; it must be carried through 
freely and, not under the pressure of threats or menaces. I call upon 
all republican and national parties to unite behind the Government 
in this hour of danger.” [M. Pflimlin’s declaration was loudly 
applauded from all benches except those on tho extrome Right.] 

The ensuing debate was largely dominated by the position 
of General de Gaulle, to whom M. Pflimlin had made no direct 
reference. Among numerous speakers, M. Guy Mollet 
(Socialist) called on the general to clarify his declaration, 
adding that everyone would be relieved if General de Gaulle, 
“ for whom we cherish the greatest respect,” could confirm 
that he had no intention of overthrowing republican institu- 
tions. M. Bidault (M.R.P.), who called for a Government of 
National Union, dwelt on General de Gaulle’s distinguished 
war record and his great services to France ; he declared that 
it was a contradiction in terms to describe the man who had 
restored the Republic as an “ enemy of the Republic,” or 
to bring allegations of “ anti-republicanism ” and “ fascism ” 
against him. M. Daladier (Radical) denounced any attempt to 
impose “ personal power ” ; M. Paul Reynaud (Independent) 
stressed the urgency of consitutional reforms and declared 
that the legal Goyemment of the Republic must be obeyed ; 
and M. Dudos (Communist) made an impassioned speech 
calling for the “ defence of the Republic ” against “ military 
dictatorship and fascism.” The only overt support for the 


Algerian insurrection came from M. Tixier-Vignaneour (new- 
inscril), whose peroration hong live the Algiers revolution 
which will save France and Algeria ” evoked angry protests 
from the left-wing benches. 

In a subsequent statement In the lobbies, M. Mollet said that he 
wished General de Gaulle to make his attitude olonr on three 
questions : (l) Whether he recognized tins Government as the only 
legal Government of the Republic ; (‘2) whether he disavowed tins 
leaders of tho Committee of Public Safety In Algiers; (3) whether, 
if he should eventually be asked to form a Government, he would 
present It to tho National Assembly with a definite programme ; (4) 
whether lie would withdraw if he failed to obtain a note tfr investiture. 

The Emergency Powers Bill presented by M. Pflimlin was 
worded as follows ; “The present serious situation in which 
the country finds itself demands that the Government of the 
Republic should have the means to maintain public order and 
safeguard republican legality. Consequently, the Government 
ask for the application of the law of April 25, 1955, to enable 
it to impose a state of emergency for three months in the 
metropolitan territory.” [The 1955 law was that under which 
a state of emergency had been imposed in Algeria at the time.) 

Before the vote was taken, M. Pllimlm announced that he 
would not count the Communist, votes as part, of the Govern- 
ment majority, even if they should be east for the Government. 
The Communists nevertheless voted for the Emergency 
Powers Bill, which was adopted by 4(52 votes to U2 as staled 
above. Detailed voting figures were. ; 

For i 148 Communists m& proffremidm> DO Socialists, 73 M.R.P.. 
41 I tad leal Socialists, 38 Independents (including the Independent 
Ministers in M. PUlmllu’s Government., and also M* Paul Reynaud), 
18 U.I),H.R,-UJ).A», H Gauche thUnocmtiyu?* 14 Pcgroupemcnt 
Africuin, 12 U.U.R., 6 pay satis (fraction social?, 2 payrntm, 1 non* 
inserts -total 4(52. As shown by the voting figures, the Government 
would have had a largo majority for its Fmergouey Powers BUI 
oven if tho Communist votes were excluded. 

Against i 48 independents, 29 Ponjadists, 10 Social Republicans, 
8 pay sans, A nonnnscrits, 2 R.U.R., 2 paysans t fraction social ? , 1 
M.U.P. (M. Bidault), t Radical Socialist, 1 U.D.H.U. -total 112, 

[Seven deputies did not take part in tho vote and 12 others 
wore absent on leave.) 

Three leading Socialists joined M. PfiimliiPs Government on 
the game day * M. Guy Mollet as a Minister of State ; M. Jules 
Much as Minister of the Interior ; and M. Albert Gavder as 
Minister of Information. Otherwise tho membership of 
M. Pflimlin’s Cabinet remained unchanged, except that 
M. Maurice Faure (M. Moch’s predecessor as Minister of the 
Interior) became Minister for European Institutions. 

Particular significance was attached to tho appointment of 
M. Mooh as Minister of tho Interior, in which capacity ho was respon- 
sible for implementing tho Fmergeney Powers Act. Regarded 
as tho u strong man ” of tho Socialist Party, M» Mooh held the same 
post in 1947-49 and displayed grout energy In suppressing the wide- 
spread Communist strike movements of 1947 and 1948. 

Application of Emergency Powers. - Military Precau- 
tions. - Resignation of General Ely. 

The first decrees issued under the Emergency Powers Act 
gave the Minister of the Interior powers to forbid the movement 
of persons and vehicles ; to establish “ security zones ” ; 
to order persons regarded as subversive to leave any depart- 
ment ; to institute house searches by day or night ; to 
impose censorship of the Press, radio, cinema, and theatre ; 
to ban public assemblies ; to order the closing of cnf&t and 
places of entertainment ; to impose a curfew in any area ; 
and to authorize military courts to try cases normally dealt 
with by the civil courts. In addition, all Franeh nationals 
leaving the country were required to obtain an exit visa, 
including diplomatic personnel. 

The Journal OJficiel announced on May 17 that the state of 
emergency (Stat d'urgence) would remain in force throughout 
metropolitan France for three months. It enumerated a list 
of crimes which would be dealt with by military courts under 
the Emergency Powers Act, including all forms of treason, 
sedition, or subversion ; attempts against the internal security 
of the State ; armed rebellion ; incitement to, or participa- 
tion m, criminal assaults against individuals ; the kidnapping 
of individuals ; and acts of arson, looting, etc. 

Representatives of tho French Press and of Journalists’ associations 
were summoned to the Ministry of Information and Informed by 
M. Qttzier that tho Press would bo subject to a ** pro-oonsorshlp ” 
( censure prdatable). M. Gazior asked all newspapers, magazines, 
and periodicals to exorcise responsibility and moderation in com- 
menting on ovents in Franco and Algeria, and to avoid inflammatory, 
irresponsible, or inoitatory statements which might have the ©fleet 
of aggravating the situation. 
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As announced by M. Pffimlin in the National Assembly, the 
Parti patnotc rtvolutionnaire y the Phalange frangaise , the 
Mouvement Jeune Nation and the Front (Faction nationale 
were all dissolved on May 10 and many of their leaders arrested. 
On the following day 20 armed men — all members of extreme 
right-wing organizations —were arrested by the police at 
Samt-Ktienne, and another 01 at Lyons and elsewhere in the 
Rhdne department. In a broadcast on May 18 (see below) 
M. Pllimlin disclosed that the men apprehended at Saint- 
Etiennc had intended to attack the Prefecture in that city. 

Two unoxplodcd plastic bombs, both of considerable power, 
were discovered on May 1C in two Ministnos (those of the Interior 
and Economic Affairs) and rendered harmless. A third unexploded 
bomb was also discovered at the Chdtcan de La Celle -St. Cloud, 
which is partly occupied hy the Foreign Ministry. On the same day 
a bomb was thrown at M. Pfiimlin's unoccupied villa at Hcndaye 
(near tho Spanish frontier) without causing any casualties. In 
Marseilles, some damage was oaused by a bomb explosion at tho 
local Communist Party headquarters. 

All leave for the French Army was cancelled on May 10 ; 
soldiers already on leave from North Africa were required to 
report to their nearest military centre ; and gendarmerie 
reservists were recalled to the colours and ordered to form 
mobile units throughout the country. Special precautions 
were taken in Paris, where large numbers of troops and police 
were deployed round the Palais Bourbon and the Ministries ; 
in addition, strong forces of gardes mobiles were moved into the 
Pans area from outside, and armoured units patrolled main 
roads on the outskirts of the ciLy and m the suburbs. 

It was announced on May 17 that the Government had 
accepted the resignation of General Ely as Chief of Staff of 
the Armed Forces and had appointed General Lorillot as his 
successor. [General Lonllol was General Salan’s predecessor 
as C.-m-C. m Algeria ; for the past two years he had been 
Chief of Army Staff. 1 The circumstances of General Ely’s 
resignation were obscure, but it was understood to be connected 
with the fact that two of Ins staff officers- -Lieut. -General 
Ohalle and Brigadier- General Martin— had been placed under 
house arrest. 

In a broadcast on May 18, M. Pflimlin said that France was 
“ passing through difficult times which may have a decisive 
influence on her destiny.” 

44 Tho troubles that havo broken out in Algiers and othor cities,” 
said M. Pflimlin, “ can bo explained by tho uneasiness of our folio w- 
Fronchmen in Algeria, who havo boon deceived by tendentious 
reports. Their reactions wore justifiable insofar as they expressed 
their passionate determination to remain French. But it is necessary 
to bo much more severe against those who led them deliberately 
into error, and who have sought to transform tho demonstrations 
into an insurrection . . . 

44 Those who aro responsible for the disturharicos havo accomplices 
in metropolitan Franco. Certain misguided Frenchmen want to 
unleash violence In Franco. Last night 26 armed men wore arrested 
as they were about to attack the Prefecture at Saint-Etioimc. It 
is because wo wore informed of tho evil designs of these rebels that 
we asked Parliament to doclaro a state of emergency . . . Wo shall 
use these powers against all who attempt to rise up against tho law. 
I am not thinking only of Bight-wing extremists. J do not forgot 
that there is an extreme Loft ; nor do I forgot that on the extreme 
Loft there is also a peril to our liberties. 

44 But it is Algeria that remains onr constant preoccupation. 
The Government will do everything in its power to safeguard 
national unity by preventing a breach between Algeria and Franco . . . 
Wo are determined- — I repeat it- — to make the necessary effort to 
establish in Algeria a just and humane poace which will ho the 
fruit of tho victory and courage of our soldiers. But this national 
effort presupposes that all Frenchmen— those in Algeria as well as 
in metropolitan Franco— should he grouped around the Government 
of tho Republic ...” 

General de Gaulle’s Press Conference. 

Since his declaration of May 15, General de Gaulle had 
remained quietly at his home m the village of Colombey-les- 
Dcux Eglises and had issued no further statement during the 
events described above. [General de Gaulle has lived for many 
vears at Colombey, a village in eastern France about half-way 
between Paris and Metz.] On May 18, however, widespread 
expectation was aroused at the news that the general intended 
to hold an important press conference on the following day 
at the Palais d’Orsay Hotel, m Paris. 

General de Gaulle accordingly motored to Paris on May 19 
for his press conference. The security forces took the strictest 
precautions to prevent possible disturbances, all the approaches 
to the Palais d’Orsay Hotel being cordoned off and no 
unauthorized persons being allowed through the police barriers 
•without a permit. At his press conference— one of the largest 
held in the French capital for many years, and attended by 


some 1,200 press representatives who packed the hotel to the 
doors — General de Gaulle replied without notes to a number 
of questions. His initial statement, and his subsequent replies 
to questions, were as follows : 

44 It is three years smee I had the pleasure of seeing you. My 
last mooting with you showed what I foresaw, and my anxiety 
concerning tho probable development of events. I was determined 
to maintain silence until the moment came when I could serve tho 
country by breaking it. 

44 Indeed, since then events havo become more and more serious. 
What lias been happening m North Africa for tho past four years 
has been a very heavy burden for the country. What is going on at 
this moment m Algeria m relation to metropolitan France, and m 
metropolitan Franco in relation to Algeria, may lead to an extremely 
grave national crisis. But it also may bo the "beginning of a kind of 
resurrection. That is why I think tho moment has come when it 
might bo possible for me to bo once again directly useful to France. 

44 Why might I be useful ? Because not long ago certain things 
were accomplished — which the French peoplo well know. They 
wore such that tho peoples associated with our people have not 
forgotten them, and they aro remembered abroad. Perhaps this 
sort of moral capital might be of value m face of tho difficulties 
which assail us, and tho misfortunes that threaten us at a moment 
of dangerous confusion. 

44 Useful also because it is a fact— -of which we must all take note, 
whoever wo may he — that tho party regime has not settled, is not 
settling, and will not settle tho enormous problems with which wo 
aro at present confronted ; notably those o£ tho association of 
Franco with tho countries of Africa, the common life of tho diverse 
communities living in Algeria, and tho question of harmony within 
each of these communities. 

44 The fact is there. I repeat that everyone must take account of it. 
The battles boing fought in Algeria, and the fever boiling over there, 
are only the consequences of this inability to deal with present 
problems. And if things continue in tho way they are going, wo all 
know perfectly well that tho regime, as at present constituted, will 
find no solution ... 1 repeat that there will bo no solution from this 
regime, and that in such a case there is a risk that a solution might 
one day bo imposed from outside. That would bo, without any doubt, 
the most disastrous outcome possible. 

44 Useful, finally, because I am one man alone ; because I am not 
associated with any party or organization ; because for six years 
I have taken no political action; because for throe years I havo 
made no statement. In short, because I am a man who belongs to 
nobody— and belongs to everybody. 

44 How might T ho useful 1 Well, if the peoplo wish it, as in the 
preceding national crisis, 1 am ready to take tho leadership of the 
Government of tho French Republic. With that said, I am ready to 
answer tho questions you may wish to put to mo.” 

Goneral do Gaulle then gave tho following answers to questions 
put to him (questions in italics) * 

44 General, you have told us that you were ready to assume the powers 
of the Republic . What exactly did you mean by that ? ” 

44 Tho powers of tho Republic, when one assumes them, can only 
ho those which the Republic itself has delegated. That is perfectly 
clear. 

44 Tho Republic 1 There was a time when it was denied, when it 
was betrayed by the parties themselves. I restored its arms, its 
laws, its name. I fought the war to win victory for Franco. But X 
did it in such a way that it was also the victory of tho Ropublio, 
X did it with all those, without a single exception, who willingly 
came to join mo. And at their head I restored the Republic to its 
rightful plaoe. 

44 In its name, on its behalf, In conformity with its spirit, my 
Government accomplished an enormous task of renovation. There 
was political renovation : the granting of the franchise to women ; 
citizenship given to tho Moslems of Algeria ; tho beginning of an 
association within the Fronch Union of peoples who formerly 
depended on us. 

44 There was economic and social renovation — the nationalization 
of the mines, gas, electricity, the Bank of France, tho principal 
crodit institutions, tho State-owned Renault car works ; tho estab- 
lishment of works committees ; a social insurance organization 
safeguarding tho workers against century-old scourges ; the intro- 
duction of family allowances; tho creation of organizations for 
the development, modernization, and prosperity of the oountry ; 
the Oil Research Board to facilitate prospecting in metropolitan 
Franco and oversea territories for sources of energy of which wo had 
an absolute need and which, in fact, wo discovered ; and there was 
the hoginning of tho development of atomic energy through the 
creation of tho Commissariat designed for that purpose. 

44 When all that was done 1 lot tho people speak, as I had promised. 
And when it had oleotod its representatives, 1 handed over to them, 
without reserve and without conditions, tho powers which wore in 
my hands. "When I saw that the parties had reappeared like the 
imiorfs of other days, that they had forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing, and that, in consequence, it had become impossible for me 
to govern properly— I withdrew. I did not try to force their hand in 
any way. Afterwards they made a bad Constitution. I did not seek 
to violate it in any way whatsoever. 
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“ In an attempt to put an end to confusion and to create a just 
and strong' State, X instituted the Hally of the French People, calling 
on everyone without distinction of origin, ideas, feelings or even 
labels, so as to obtain by legal moans the institutions which seemed 
to me to bo necessary. Jt transpired that the regime was able to 
absorb, Jittlo by little, the elected representatives of the Rally, 
so that within the framework of legality X no longer had any means 
of action. Thou X went home. 

“ That is how l served— and, it scorns, 4 threatened '—the Republic* 
How 1 hoar the professional saviours of the Republic- who, 
incidentally, would have been hard put to it to save it at the time - 
impute to me dark designs of violating public liberties, of destroying 
Republican institutions, of demolishing trade union rights, it. is 
not the Jlrst time they have demo ho— - it has boon going ou for 18 
years. X shall drop the subject. But that docs not prevent mo, 
together with many other i>ooplo, from asking those saviours what 
they luivo done with liberated Franco and the restored Republic " 

** How do yon judge present events in Algeria, the popular uprising 
and the attitude of the Army f " 

“ In Algeria there is a population which for years has boon in the 
midst of war, murders, and violence. That population has soon that 
the present system established in Paris cannot solve its problems. 
More than that, it has recently Been that system turn towards [good) 
ollicos from abroad. It has hoard the man, who is incidentally my 
friend and who at that time was Minister for Algeria [ML Laeostoj, 
declare publicly ‘ Wo arc heading for a diplomatic Dion Bion I diu.’ 
In Paris it sees crisis follow crisis, powcrlossness follow poworlossnosH, 
the same representatives of the same parties follow each other 
indefinitely in the same Ministerial posts without anything clear, 
precise, and effective over coming out of it, 

** How can you expect this population not to rise up at last V 
How could it not seek a recourse for its misfortunes elsewhere than 
in i'arlinmentary procedure ? This is inevitably wJUat has happened. 

" And then the Algerians cry Vwc de Gaulle, as Pranchmon do 
instinctively when they are in the depths of anguish or on the heights 
of hope. They present then the magnificent spectacle of an immense 
fraternization, winch affords a psychological basis for the agreements 
and arrangements of to-morrow, a basis infinitely bettor than lighting 
and ambushes. Finally, they give the best proof that the French 
of Algeria do not want at any price to break away from metropolitan 
Franco. For one does not shont Vive de Gaulle At one is not on the 
side of the nation. 

** In these conditions the Army, seeing this immense popular 
emotion, judged it its duty to prevent disorder. This it did, and it 
was right to do so. Moreover, the Army itself is deeply unvoted by 
the dramatic situation created in the country which it serves with 
much merit and many sacrifices ; by the disability of the public 
authorities, which I have just stressed. Add to this that the Army 
is in close contact with the population, and shares its feeling about 
the immense desire to see Baris capable of assuming and carrying 
out its responsibilities. X well understand, therefore, the attitude 
and action of the military command in Algeria. And it is my wish 
in the national interest that the Army should remain coherent and 
united, and an exemplary factor at a time when such things are rime. 

“ It would bo absurd and lamentable to destroy the bonds between 
France and Algeria now. This would, bo directly detrimental to 
the Frenchmen who arc there, whether they are French by origin 
or Moslems, civilians or soldiers, and also detrimental to many 
Frenchmen on this side of the Mediterranean. It would mean 
gravely compromising, perhaps for ovor, the position of France. 
It would mean the creation of a state of affaire the nature of whioh 
I cannot know, but which would certainly end in violonco. 

“ The best — in fact, the only— thing to bo done is that which will 
prevent Algeria from moving away from Franco ; a development 
she herself certainly does not want, and whioh Franco does not want 
either. As for the Army, which is normally the instrument of tho 
State, it is proper that it should remain so. But for that, it is first 
necessary that there should be a State." 

“ M. Guy Mallet , after his recent speech in the National Assembly, 
set Old questions concerning the procedure of your possible return to 
power. Would you say what you think of them 1 " 

41 1 have much ostocm for Guy Mollot. During the war ho risked 
everything to fight for Franco and for freedom. He was therefore 
my companion. X remember that after tho liberation I wont to 
Arras on my way back from a vist to tho mines . . . From a balcony 
of the Arras Town Ball I spoko to the pooplo gathered in the Grand- 
Place. Guy Mollet was at my side. Those are things which one nover 
forgets. Afterwards I did not see him again. Why ? I have no idea. 
But I have followed his political career from afar. 

“ I will not say that I have always beon in agreement with all he 
has said and done or tried to do. Besides, in the rdgime in its prosent 
form, no man of value can succeed. But what he has said or done 
has not diminished my esteem for him. 

“Now there are the questions which Guy Mollet asked — firstly, 
secondly, thirdly, fourthly. I reply that if de Gaulle should find 
himself delegated with exceptional powers for an exceptional task 
at an exceptional time, that could obviously not be done according 
to the usual procedure and with the customary rites of which every- 
one is now so tired. It would he necessary to adopt a procedure 
which would also b© exceptional; for the Investiture by the National 
Assembly for example. But, as you know, when events speak loudly 
and there is agreement on substance, procedures can have considerable 


flexibility. All my public actions are there to prove this, ft tho 
need arose, I would toll tho competent authorities what procedures 
would In my opinion bo the best." 

“ Do you not believe that at the precise moment when you taunehed 
your appeal , the rebellion in Algeria was crumbling away 1 Vou have 
given new courage to the sedition-mongers. Vour l *ress conference will 
strengthen them,” 

“ 1 wish to give courage and vigour to those Frenchmen who wish 
for national unity, whether they are on one side or the other of tho 
Mediterranean. That Is tho question. All the rest are the a flairs of 
a universe which Is not mine, 

“ Responsibilities will he studied later. To day there is a fact. 
Home pooplo cull ‘ sedition- mongers * those leaders who have not been 
tho object of any sanction on the part of tho public authorities" to 
whom the public authorities have even delegated full powers. And I, 
who am not at present tho public authority, why would you have 
me ealJ them sedition-mongers if " 

u Particularly concerning Algeria, what do yon propose, other than an 
exceptional procedure, and your own return to public life 1 " 

44 r envisage a ease in which the French people would ask mo to 
carry out arbitration. This is sulllelent reason for me not* to indicate 
at present wliat the oonol unions of my arbitration would be, because 
before giving it, it would be necessary to hoar the parties involved. 
When the judgment was given, it would be necessary to have the 
means of imposing it. These are all conditions which, as far as 1 am 
concerned, arc obviously not fulllUed, What would a judge be who 
gave his judgment before the hearing, and who would bo certain, 
besides, that this judgment would remain a dead letter ? M 

" Home, people fear that if you return to power you would attack 
public liberties i " 

44 Have I ever done so ? On the contrary. X restored them when 
thoy had disappeared, is it credible that X am going to begin a career 
as a dictator at the ago of 07 7 

** Wo arc weakened, struggling in a terrible world with extreme 
diflloultioH and great threats. But in France's hand there are good 
cards for the future -“the birth-rate ; the economy which has gone 
beyond tho stage of routine ; French technique which is continually 
developing ; tho oil which has been discovered In the Hnliara. These 
things in our hand can permit to-morrow a genuine French resurgence 
and groat prosperity for Franco. It will bo necessary for all French- 
men to have their share of it, and to associate with it the peoples who 
need it and who ask for our assistance. But it is true that for the 
moment the position is had. If the task should fall on me to lead 
tho Htate and the nation out of crislH, 1 would approach it without 
proHumptiouHnoHH, for It would ho hard and fearsome. 

** 1 have said what X had to say. Now X shall return to my village, 
and I shall remain there at the disposal of tho country." 

Renewal of Government’s Special Powers in Algeria. 

A request by M. Pflimlln for the renewal of the special 
powers exercised in Algeria by the previous Government (he, 
that of M. Gaillard) was approved by the National Assembly 
on May 20 by 420 voles to 100, and also by the Council of the 
Republic. As in the debate on the Emergency Powers Bill, 
the Communists voted for the Government despite M. PllimluPs 
declaration that he would not count Communist votes as 
part of the Government majority. 

As the Pllimlin Government exercised no de facto control in 
Algeria, and as the Minister for Algeria (M, Andrd Mutter) was 
unable to visit the territory, the special powers voted by 
Parliament could, in effect, only be exercised by General Hulun 
as the Government’s oilieial representative in Algeria. During 
the debate, the Independent deputies made it plain that they 
would support the Government in its demand for special 
powers only if those powers were delegated to General Haian ; 
the Socialists, on the other hand, insisted that these powers 
appertained solely to the Government. 

On tho previous day (May 19) tho Journal QjflcM de VAlgbie had 
published tho names of a number of officials appointed by (femoral 
Baiun to advise him on civilian and military matters in a consultative 
capacity. The officials concerned (all members of the Algerian 
administration) were described as conscfllers techniques for such 
matters as economic affairs, labour questions, security, ©to. 

Formation of Single Committee of Public Safety for 
Algeria and tire Sahara* 

A single Committee of Public Safety for the whole of Algeria 
and the Sahara was formed in Algiers on May 23, consisting 
of some 70 European and Moslem members. Its membership 
was as follows : 

(1) General Massu and Dr. Sid Cara,— joint presidents. Dr, Bid 
Cara, one of the leading personalities among the Algerian Moslems, 
was a Secretary of State in M. Gaillard's Government. 

(2) General Jouhaud, M. Delbocque, and M. Azom Ouall (president 
des maires de Qrande-KahyUe)-—' vice-prosidonts. 

(3) M. R6no Denis, Captain Renault and Dr. LefCbvre— secretaries. 

(4) Six attaches de liaison, including M. Abdessalam, private 
secretary to Dr. Sid Cara when the latter was a Secretary of State. 
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(5) Colonel Duoasso as dircctcur du secretariat ; Colonel Trinquier 
as dircctcur des liaisons ; Lieutenant Lucion Neuwirtli (official 
spokesman of the Committee) in charge of Information ; MUe. Antona 
in charge of Social Affairs. 

[All the above formed the bureau (executive committee) of tko 
Committee of Public Safety for Algeria and the Sahara.) 

(6) Some 55 other members, comprising (a) all the original members 
of the Committee of Public Safety formed in Algiors on May 13, 
including Colonel Thomaao, M. Lagalllardo, and Commandant 
Malidi ; (ft) six representatives of the Oran region, including four 
Army colonels ; (c) nine representatives of the Constantine region, of 
whom several wore Moslems ; and (d) five representatives of the 
Saharan territories — 0 enoral Mirambeau, and fourJVToslem notabilities 
from Ouargla, Touggourt, Ghardala, and the Oases department. 

A 44 statutory declaration ” (decision statutaire) defining the 
objectives of the new Committee — which included the forma- 
tion in Paris of a 44 Government of Public Safety headed by 
General de Gaulle ” — was issued on the same day by General 
Salan after a meeting with General Massu, Dr. Sid Cara, 
M. Dclbccque, and other leading members of the Committee, 
in addition to M. Soustelle. 

This declaration was regarded in Paris as indicating General 
Solan's definite decision to co-operato fully with the Committee and 
to give public support to its demands for a Government headed by 
General de Gaulle ; hitherto G enoral Salan, as the repository of the 
powers delegated to him by the Pilimlin Government, had refrained 
from expressing open support for the Committee of Public Safety, 
though co-operating with it and onding some of his public speeches 
with tho cry Vive de Gaulle t 

The decision statutaire issued under General Salan’s signature 
was worded as follows : 

“ The mouvement de saint public launched in Algeria by tho will 
of tho people on May 13, 1958, is an expression of tho indestructible 
union between tho Army and the nation. Tho Committoo of Public 
Safety formed on the same dato is an expression of that union This 
movement lias spread to tho whole of Algeria and tho Sahara and 
has led to tho formation of local Committees of Public Safety . . . 
Those Committees are an expression of tho will of tho people, who 
are firmly determined to remain French. They are thus based on the 
people's sovereignty . . . 

“ The comite de saint public de VAlgArie et du Sahara directs 
tho movement throughout tho whole of Algeria and tho Sahara. Its 
aims are : tho restoration of the nation's greatness and indepen- 
dence ; tho preservation of tho national patrimony intact ; tho 
creation [in Paris] of a Government of Public Safety, presided over 
by General do Gaulle, to carry out far-reaching changes in tho 
institutions of tho Republic ; and the maintenance of the existing 
unity between the peoples of the French Republic and the French 
union, without distinction of raco or religion. 

“ Tho tasks of the Committees of Public Safety are : to ensure 
liaison between tho local population and tho Military Command, 
which is tho depository of civil and military powers ; to participate 
actively in decisions affecting the national life, by making known 
the will of the people ; to help tho Army in its fight to defend tho 
supreme interests of France and the French Union ; and to help it 
in combating all subversive activities . . . " 

The new Committee of Public Safety issued the following 
declaration addressed 44 to Frenchmen in the metropolitan 
territory, the French Union, and throughout the whole world ” : 

" Tho mouvement de salut public unleashed by tho people's will in 
Algiers on May 13 has accomplished in three days what no Govern- 
ment has boon able to do in three years. The 10,000,000 Frenchmen 
of Algeria and tho Sahara have achieved complete union. They have 
sworn that this province [Algeria] shall remain indissolubly linked 
with tho mother country. They are firmly resolved to bring to power 
a Government of Public Safety, headed by General de Gaulle, 
which will promote and defend a far-reaohing reform of Republican 
institutions." 

Although M. Soustelle was not officially a member of the 
Committee, it was understood that he was acting in the 
capacity of political adviser both to the joint presidents 
(General Massu and Dr. Sid Cara) and to General Salan. 
During the last week of May M. Soustelle made a 44 wlustle- 
stop ” tour of a number of Algerian towns — including Bdne, 
Oran, Constantine, Biskra, and Tizi-Ouzou — where he 
addressed large and enthusiastic gatherings which included 
many Moslems. He was accompanied by Generals Salan and 
Massu on some of his visits to these centres. 

The Corsican Insurrection. 

The Algerian insurrection spread on May 24 to Corsica, 
where, with the help of parachute troops stationed in the 
island, a 12-member Committee of Public Safety was set up 
in Ajaccio (the capital) under the chairmanship of M. Henri 
Maillot. Similar committees were also set up in Corte and 
Calvi, and subsequently in Bastia (the principal port) and 
Bonifacio. As in Algeria, the coup encountered no resistance 
yrm carried out jn a few hours without blocked* 


The Corsican coup y like that in Algeria, was obviously carried out 
to a pre-arranged plan worked out in careful detail. It began when 
M. Pascal Arrighi (a Radical deputy lor Corsica with a distinguished 
war record in the Resistance) arrived at Calvi at 5 a.m. m a plane 
from Algiers, accompanied by a parachute officer. Contact was 
immediately made with a paratroop unit garrisoned m the town, 
and within a short time some 250 lorry-borne troops were on their 
way to Ajaccio, where a crowd of 10,000 was already demonstrating 
in front of tho Prefecture and singing tho Marseillaise . By 7.30 a.m. 
tho Prefecture had boon taken over by paratroops and demonstrators 
without resistance, tho Prefect (M. Savroux) had resigned, and a 
Committee of Public Safety was set up on the Algerian modol under 
the presidency of M. Henri Maillot, a member of the Ajaccio Municipal 
Council and, like M. Arrighi, tho possessor of a distinguished record 
in tho wartime Resistance movement. M. Maillot, M. Serafim (a 
member of tho committoo) and M Arrighi subsequently appeared on 
tho balcony of tho Pr6£ccturo and addressed cheering crowds demon- 
strating in favour of General de Gaulle and General MasRU ; 
M. Maillot said that the Ajaccio Committee of Publio Safety had 
been ** planned and prepared for a long time " in Algiers, and that 
all its members had boon ** approved there." 

Enthusiastic demonstrations of support for General de Gaulle 
and for tho Algiors Committoo took placo in Ajaccio and other 
Corsican towns on May 24 -25 ; many thousands of people attended 
ceremonies at tho War Memorials at Ajaccio and elsewhere, and the 
Cross of Lorraine (tho wartime symbol or Free France under General 
de Gaulle’s leadership) was prominently displayed Colonel Thomozo 
and M. Delboequo flew from Algiors to Ajaccio on May 2G and wore 
given a groat welcome when they addressed largo crowds. 

All sea, air, telephone and telegraphic communications 
between Corsica and metropolitan France were cut off as a 
result of the coup, the news of which aroused consternation 
m Paris — particularly when it became known that a detach- 
ment of ICO security police, flown to the island from Nice to 
maintain order, had joined the revolt immediately on their 
arrival. On the other hand the news from Corsica was 
acclaimed by great crowds in Algiers.-— (Le Monde - Lc Figaro - 
Lc Populaire - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. 16245 A ; 16183 A.) 

Note. Subsequent developments in the French crisis will be 
described in a later issue. (Ed. K.O.A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Junior Ministerial 
Appointments. 

The following Government appointments were announced 
from 10, Downing Street on June 27 : (a) Karl St. Aldwyn (45) 
as Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms and Government Chief 
Whip m the House of Lords in succession to the late Earl 
Forlescue, who died on June 14 ; (ft) Karl Waldegrave (52) as 
Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture 
111 place of Lord St. Aldwyn. 

Lord St. Aldwyn is a member of a Gloucestershire family 
which has been prominent in politics since the 10th century, 
when his ancestor. Sir Michael Hicks, was secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth l’s minister, Lord Burghley ; his grandfather (the 
first carl, formerly Sir Michael Hicks Beach), was twice 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Waldegrave is Vice- 
Lieutenant of Somerset, and a well-known farmer and land- 
owner iu that county. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 16127 C„) 

B. POLAND. — First Atomic Reactor. 

The first Polish atomic reactor, built at Swierk (near Warsaw), 
was inaugurated on June 14. The reactor, known as Ewa , was 
supplied by the Soviet Union but was largely assembled by 
Polish engineers and scientists. With a capacity of 2,000 
kilowatts, it was said to be similar to the Soviet-built reactors 
in Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. 

Polish plans in the field of atomic energy include the opera- 
tion of a cyclotron at Swierk (also to be supplied by the Soviet 
Union), as well as an institute for atomic physics, laboratories 
for reactor engineering, a central electronics workshop, and a 
radio-chemistry centre. It is also planned to construct a 
power-generating reactor within the next three or four years. 
(Polish Embassy Press Office, London) (16x06 D ; 14220 B.) 

C. NEPAL. — Renewal of Agreement with Britain on 
Gurkha Recruiting Depot. 

It was announced in Khatmandu on April 17 that the 
Anglo-Nepalese agreement of 1958, under which Britain 
maintains a Gurkha recruiting depot in Nepal, had been 
renewed for a further 10 years from July 1958, when it was due 
to expire. Under the agreement, Britain has built a depot at 
Dharan Bagar (south-east Nepal), at a cost of £1,000,000, at 
which some 500 Gurkha recruits are enlisted for the British 
Army every year. The 1947 tripartite agreement between 
Nepal, India, and Britain, governing the recruitment of 
Gurkha soldiers to the British and Indian armies for an 
unstipulated period, is still in force.-— (Times • Daily Telegraph) 

(Fw. rep. * 310 , 0 ? 877 * At) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM.— New Zealand Complaint of 
Butter-dumping by Foreign Countries in U.K. Market. - 
Request for Imposition of Anti-dumping Duties. - 
British-N.Z. Discussions. - U.K. Restrictions on Belgian, 
Finnish, Irish, Polish, and Swedish Butter Imports. 

The New Zealand Deputy* Premier and Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Skinner, announced on Pel). 17 Hint the New Zealand 
Government was making an application to the Board of Trade 
m London for the imposition of anti-dumping or counter- 
vailing duties on butter imports into the United Kingdom 
from certain countries. 

Mr. Skinner said that for some time past the N.Z, Government 
had been " very* disturbed ’* at the effects on the butter market of 
supplies from a number of countries which wore not regular suppliers 
of butter to the U.K., and in some of which the dairy industry was 
heavily subsidized. Finland, for example, had exported ‘20,218 tons 
of butter to the U.K. in 1067, compared with 9,089 tons in I960 and 
practically nothing in 1955 ; the Irish Republic had supplied 11,473 
tons in 1957, against 283 tons in 1956 and 1,035 tons in 1955 ; 
Swedish supplies of 14,082 tons in 1957 compared with 1,417 tons 
in 1950 and none in 1955 ; while Argentina had supplied 12,34*1 
tons in the first 11 months of 1957, compared with 10,316 tons in 
I960 and 7,300 tons in 1955. Supplies of butter from those four 
countries in 1957 had aggregated over 60,000 tons ; with total U.K. 
butter imports at lust over 300,000 tons, and British home production 
at about 30,000 tons, the quantities in question " must bo one of the 
principal causes of the serious fall in prices " which had occurred 
iu rocont months. 

** We fool that wo have a strong case,” Mr. Skinner declared, 
“ as the level of wholesale prices in these European countries is 
far above the prices they receive on the U.K. market- c.g. the 
wholesale price of butter in the Irish Republic is approximately 
430s. a cwt., in Finland 000s., and in Sweden 515s. This produce is 
placed on the U.K. market at 240s." 

The Minister went on to explain that under the U.K. Customs 
Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) Act of 1957 (see 10189 A] special 
Customs duties might bo imposed if goods wore being dumped iu 
the U.K, market, i.o. sold at loss than domestic prices in the country 
of origin, or if they* wore boing subsidized by the exporting country. 
In the former case an anti-dumping duty could bo imposed, ami in 
the latter a countervailing duty equivalent to the extent of the 
subsidy. The Act also allowed a third country, o.g. New Zealand, 
to apply for relief. In such a case the approval of the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was necessary, 
whore tho countries concerned were GATT members, before anti- 
dumping or countervailing duties could he imposed ; but there was 
provision for the immediate imposition of countervailing duties in 
an emergency, in anticipation of subsequent GATT approval. 

Mr. Skinner pointed out that under tho U.K. legislation tho 
Board of Trade had to consider whether the imposition of anti- 
dumping or countervailing duties was " in the national interest of 
tho United Kingdom." While there was littlo doubt that tho greater 
part of the 60,000 tons of butter from marginal suppliers in 1957 
had been dumped in terms of tho Act, it remained necessary to 
convince the U.K. authorities that it was " in their national interest 
to invoke this legislation." 

In conclusion, Mr. Skinnor expressed tho view (i) that " tho 
catastrophic fall in butter and cheese prices ovor tho past six to 
nine months " was one of tho main causes of the present serious 
position of New Zealand's balance of payments ; (ii) that there 
was " not much doubt that our ability to buy from tho U.K. was 
gravely impaired " by this fall ; and (iii) that " a contraction of our 
mutual trade is cortainly contrary to tho national interests of both 
countries." 

[In a subsequent statement after his arrival in London — sec below 
— Mr. Skinner said that tho London price for New Zealand butter 
“ox storo" had fallen from 350s. per cwt. to 20Cs. per cwt. in 18 
months.] 

It was announced in Wellington on March 27 that New 
Zealand had asked Britain to agree to immediate emergency 
t&lks on her complaint that foreign butter was being dumped 
in the U.K. ; it was stated in London on the same day that 
the British Government would accept this request. [The 
agreement signed between Britain and New Zealand in May 
1957 — see 15994 A — provides for regular annual meetings in 
November of each year to discuss questions in connexion with 
their mutual trade, and also for additional meetings at any 
time at either Government’s request.] 

Meanwhile, a strong appeal to British trade unionists to 
stand by New Zealand in her present economic crisis by 
supporting her case against the (lumping of low-priced dairy 
produce in the British market had been made on March 19 by 
tlie president of the New Zealand Federation of Labour, 
Mr. F. P. Walsh. 

tn a letter to Sir Vincent Tewson (secretary of the British T.U.C.) 
Mr. Walsh recalled New Zealand’s help when Britain herself had 
encountered a halanoe-of -payments crisis immediately after the war. 
At that time New Zealand had introduced home rationing of meat 
and dairy produce to make possible larger exports of these products 
to Britain ; a great popular movement had been inaugurated under 


the Aid-to-Britain campaign Involving the voluntary despatch of 
millions of food parcels ; New Zealand had made a gift to the U.K. 
of £12,500,000 in cash, together with £1,000,000 worth of food; 
and she had declined to sell her dairy pi educe at much higher prices 
to other European countries. 

" Wo ask you," the letter went on, " to remember our response 
and to understand that Commonwealth ties have not been regarded 
by our people as hollow slogans . . , New Zealand is facing at present 
an economic crisis of which the improvement or otherwise will be 
closely affected by attitudes in the U.K, attitudes not only of 
Government loaders and of city businessmen, but of the people 
generally and of trade unionists in particular. As president of tho 
N.Z. Federation of Labour ... I am Hooking the sympathetic under- 
standing and help of tho working pooplo of Britain, trade union 
members, farmers, manufacturers, and other friends of Now Zealand," 

After pointing out that. Now Zealand's sterling reserves had fallen 
to £45,500,000 “well below tho safety margin of £135,000,000 
which was specified by a Royal Uommlsslon two years ago - the 
letter wont on to say that tho rapid decline was due to tho high level of 
imports and a continuing fall in the prices of dairy, meat, and wool 
exports. This was " tho most, menacing economic crisis in New 
Zealand since the depression of the early ’thirties," and it threatened 
"the welfare and living standards of our people." The British 
people could help " by understanding that one of the largest contri- 
butory factors of our difficulties is tho dumping of dairy produce 
in the United Kingdom by Hindi countries as Finland, Hungary, 
Hweden, Boland and Argentina " countries which were " deliberately 
soiling large quantities of butter and cheese at prices far below 
domestic sidling prices," 

" Now Zealand can face fair eimipetltlun," the letter said, 11 but 
this unfair trading is substantial enough to be a real threat to our 
welfare -and not only our welfare but that of British farmers who, 
lil«i ourselves, have applied to the Board of Trade for the imposition 
of anti-dumping duties. Moreover, our reduced ability to buy 
British goods affects many workers in British industry. To N.Z. 
trade unionists tills dumping, this deliberate under-soiling, looks 
like * scabbing ' . . . Wo fend that we are not asking too much. Wo 
want your active interest and support In protecting New Zealand 
from a form of economic warfare lining directed against, us by 
countries to whom Britain has not tho same obligations as stie lias 
to Now Zealand. If unrestricted dumping is allowed to continue 
and we cannot, obtain a reasonable price In the U.K., wo have only 
one remedy. We will be driven into the position of having to make 
bilateral agreements with countries that will bo prepared to pay us 
a reasonable price for our products ..." 

The Kcononiic Committee of the T.U.C. decided on April 9 
to recommend the General Council to support, the N.Z, Govern- 
ment’s case for measures to prevent the dumping of dairy 
produce in the United Kingdom. 

A month earlier (March 11) the Danish Ambassador In .Stockholm 
had informed the Swedish Government that Denmark officially 
supported New Zealand's protest against tho dumping of Swedish 
butter in tho British market. During April, leaders of the Australian 
dairy industry expressed grave concern over tho collapse of 
Australian butter prices in tho U.K. market as a result of dumping 
by* other European countries ; it was stated that Australian butter 
had recently been sold in British shops at 2s. 2d. a lb, and oven at 
Is. lid. a lb., and that the Australian producers fully supported 
tho New Zealand protest. 

Meanwhile Mr. Skinner had arrived in London and opened 
discussions on April 14 with U.K. Ministers the British side 
being represented by Sir David Keeles (President of the Board 
of Trade), Mr, John Hare (Minister of Agriculture, Food, and 
Fisheries) and Mr. Alport (Parliamentary Undersecretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations). Further talks took place 
on May 5 and 13 between Mr. Skinner, Lord Home (Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations), Sir David Keeles, and 
Mr. V aughan-Morgan, Minister of State at the Board of Trade. 

As a result of these discussions, Sir David Keeles informed 
the House of Commons on May 20 that the British Government 
had agreed to take action on the New Zealand complaint 
against butter-dumping in the United Kingdom, 

Sir David said that tho Government had considered the applica- 
tions made by the N.Z, Government and the English Milk Marketing 
Board under the Customs Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) Act go 
far as they related to Finland, Sweden, and tho Irish Republic, and 
that they wore satisfied that tho exports from these countries had 
been promoted by subsidies. The Government were still considering 
the application relating to Argentina. He continued : 

" Subsidized imports have caused material injury to the New 
Zealand dairy industry. Wo have not found any such material 
injury to the dairy industry in this country. It is in the national 
interest to take action on the N.Z. application. Sweden and Finland, 
which are traditional suppliers of butter, have boon asked either to 
eliminate the practices complained of or to keep their exports 
within agreed limits, which would begin to operate as from to-day. 

44 If they are unwilling to take either course, the Government will 
impose countervailing duties. As regards the Republic of Ireland, 
also a traditional supplior, wo have requested the Government . . . to 
enter into consultations on a similar basis. I will make a further 
statement to the House as soon os we know what the three Govern- 
ments concerned propose to do. 
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“ Since the N .Z, application was made, imports of butter from 
Poland have increased sharply. It has therefore been decided that 
imports of Polish butter should also bo limited. In addition, the 
open licence for imports of butter from Eastern Europe generally is 
being withdrawn. 

** We estimate that, over a year, supplies of butter from the 
countries mentioned will be reduced by some 10 per cent on 1957, or 
about 40,000 tons. A reduction of this order will strengthen the 
market and bo of substantial assistance to New Zealand.” 

Negotiations accordingly took place with the Governments 
of Sweden, Finland, and the Irish Republic — the last-named 
culminating in a ministerial meeting in London on June 13 in 
which Mr. Lemuss (Tanaiste and Minister for Industry and 
Commerce), and Mr. Smith (Minister for Agriculture) took 
part on the Irish side and Lord Home and Sir David Eccles 
on the British side. Agreement was reached in all these talks, 
resulting m a voluntary limitation by the three countries of 
their butter exports to Britain. In consequence, Sir David 
Eccles announced on June 19 that the British Government 
had decided that in the circumstances it was not necessary 
to impose countervailing duties. His statement was as follows : 

*< The Governments of Finland and Sweden have agreed to limit 
their exports of butter to the U.K. in the 12 months commencing 
May 20 to 75 per oent of their average exports in 1936-1938 or 1955- 
1957, whichever is tho higher. 

“ The Government of tho Irish Republic estimated that tho export 
of butter to the U.K. will be loss than it has been recently. Wo 
agreed that the two Governments will consult together if it appears 
likely that actual exports in the 12 months from May 20 may exceed 
tho total exported in 1957. 

“ i have also considered tho application by tho Now Zealand 
Government relating to Argentine butter, and decided that a case 
of subsidization has been made. As, however, tho quantity of butter 
imports from Argentina this year is expected to be substantially 
loss than 75 per oent of shipments in 1955-1957, there is no need at 
present for any further action. Should the position change, the 
matter would have to bo reconsidered. 

** in these circumstances tho Government have decided that it is 
not necessary to impose countervailing duties.” 

Sir David added that the Government had gone a good way to 
meet the New Zealand case, and he thought that tho N.Z. Govern- 
ment on the whole appreciated what had been done. None of the 
exporting Governments concerned appeared willing to give up its 
subsidy practices but had preforrod, as they were given the alternative, 
to restrict the amount of exports. H.M. Government would watch 
tho butter market and, if necessary, would tako further action. 

It was stated in Dublin, Helsinki, and Stockholm respec- 
tively that under the new arrangements butter exports to the 
U.K. in the year ending May 20, 1959, would amount to 
14,000 tons from the Irish Republic, 7,020 tons from Finland, 
and 8,000 tons from Sweden. 

Mr. Skinner, In a statement on June 20, said that it was expected 
(i) that tho countries concerned in New Zealand’s complaint would 
under the now arrangements export 05,000 tons of butter to tho U.K. 
during the year ending May 20, 1959 ; (il) that tho total of individual 
import quotas would bo 34,500 tons, reducing by 30,500 tons tho 
amount that would have been shipped otherwise ; and (iii) that an 
estimated drop in Argentine butter exports of 8,000 tons, and a fall 
in Belgian exports, would bring the total reduction to about 40,000 
tons- -the figure mentioned by Sir David Eccles. 

Prior to these developments, the Board of Trade had 
announced on May 1C that the open general licence for butler 
imports from other O.E.E.C. countries had been temporarily 
withdrawn so far as Belgium was concerned, pending discus- 
sions with the Belgian Government. 

Tho statement said that H.M. Government had received reports 
that 1,000 tons of butter from Belgian surplus stocks was being 
offered on tho U.K. market, although Belgium was not a normal 
supplier of butter to tho United Kingdom. The Government's action 
was based on information received by the National Farmers' Union. 
The Belgian butter was to be sent to Britain at Is. 3d. to Is. 4fd. a 
lb.— a price far lower than tho ourront market rate, and also far 
below tho domestic price in Belgium itself. 

Although both Mr. Skinner and Mr. Nash (the N.Z. Prime 
Minister) had initially expressed “ disappointment ” at the 
U.K, Government’s decision not to impose countervailing or 
anti-dumping duties immediately on imports of dumped 
butter, as requested by New Zealand, the arrangements 
eventually made with Finland, Sweden, and the Irish Republic, 
as well as the measures taken in the case of Belgium and 
Poland, were received with satisfaction in Wellington. 

On returning to Wellington from London, Mr. Skinner said in a 
broadcast on June 11 that New Zealand could u not under-estimate 
the value of what the British Government proposes to do." In his 
opinion, "four very important principles ” had been established 
which would “ In the long term be a very considerable advantage to 
Now Zealand#" First, thoro was tho application of quotas to butter- 
dumping countries and tho U.K.’s willingness to use its anti-dumping 


legislation to force those countries to accept such quotas. Secondly, 
there was the withdrawal of open general licences covering Belgium 
and all the Eastern European countries — "again a very great 
advantage to us." The third principle was the U.K. Government's 
agreement that, by their action, the price of butter on the U.K. 
market should rise to 2s. 9d. or 3s. Od. a lb. by November 1958, 
"thus implying that suoh a price would be a reasonable one to 
accept under the circumstances." The fourth point was the right 
to review the position in November, " or indeed at any time that 
we wish." 

Mr. Skinner added : “ Though it is not all we expected to achieve, 
I nevertheless feel that when the effects of the British Government's 
proposals can bo fully experienced it will result in a far greater 
advantage to us than we first thought. I believe we have gone a 
long way in establishing principles which will bo a guide in future 
years to the marketing of our dairy products in the United Kingdom.” 

British Butter Imports. 

The following table, published by The Times on May 21 
and based on figures supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
shows the changing pattern of U.K. butter supplies : 

J an. -March J an . -March 




1958 

1957 

1956 

1934-38 


'000 
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'000 
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per 
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From : 

tons 

cent 

tons 
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Now Zealand 

50 

40 

54 

44* 

41 

28 

Australia . 

17 

14 

27 

22 

20 

18 

Eire 

5 

4 

2 

n 

— - 

4 

Argentina . . 

3 

n 

7 

6 

3 

1 

Denmark . . 

20 

16 

19 

16 

23 

23 

Finland 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1* 

Netherlands 

5 

4 

3 

2* 

2 

6 

Sweden 

3 

n 

2 

1* 

- — 

2 

Poland 

C 

5 

— 


— 

1 

Home output, etc. 

11 

9 

4 

3 

8 

15* 

Total . . 

124 

100 

122 

100 

100 

100 


Now Zealand now has a larger share of tho U.K. butter market 
than In 1934-38, though Its share declined botweon 1956 and 1957. 
Finland, Sweden, and the Irish Republic together have a larger 
share of U.K. supplies than in 1934-38, but tho effect of the new 
proposals will he to roduoe their share to below the pre-war level. 
Homo production of butter has been rising steadily, reaching 34,000 
tons (9 per cent of total supplies) to 1957 against 20,000 tons (4 per 
cent of total supplies) in 1934-38. 

Trends of World Butter Production and Consumption. 

Following a meeting of the European regional committee 
of the International Federation of Agricultural Producers, 
which ended in London on April 12, a resolution was published 
which had been unanimously adopted by the representatives 
of the following butter-producing countries : Australia, New 
Zealand, Denmark, Finland, France, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 

Tho resolution said that after an examination of recent trends, 
it had boon agreed that present difficulties experienced by producers 
arising from falling butter prices and heavy stocks wore attributable 
to (a) tho Increase in world butter production, duo partly to higher 
milk yields per cow, partly to a higher natural butter-fat content, 
and partly to the foot that certain countries had standardized the 
butter-fat content of milk for liquid consumption at a low level, 
resulting in an increased quantity of butter-fat available for manu- 
facture ; (5) tho reduction in domestic butter consumption in certain 
countries, which caused some exporting countries to seek expanded 
sales abroad and some importing countries to reduce or restrict 
imports ; (c) tho rise in bnttor output in some traditionally importing 
countries ; (d) tho fact that the U.K. was virtually the only country 
to allow butter to enter without restriction of quantity and with a 
low import duty ; (e) an increase to margarine consumption in most 
countries in rolatlon to that of butter. 

The mooting agreed to recommend to Governments and marketing 
associations that immediate steps should be taken to : 

“ (X) Secure a significant increase in butter consumption in all 
producing countries by effectively narrowing tho gap between prices 
of butter and margarine in countries whore this is excessive, and to 
extend publicity campaigns and other effective moans; 

“ (2) Raise the fat content of milk sold for liquid consumption in 
countries where standardization, especially at a low level, is now 
practised to as near the natural level as possible, and to take all 
possible steps to increase the consumption of liquid milk ; and 

" (3) Promote the use of milk and milk products for welfare 
purposes, e.g. for school programmes.” 

As a result of the measures taken by the U.K. Government, 
Finland and Sweden approached the Soviet Union with a view 
to diverting some of their butter exports to that country. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Financial Times - Directorate of 
Information, Wellington - N.Z. Department of External 
Affairs - Irish Times, Dublin - Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm - 
Australian News and Information Bureau) (Prey. rep. U.K.- 
N.Z. Trade Agreement, 15594 A ; New Zealand Import 
Restrictions, 15985 A 5 U.K. Customs Duties (Dumping 

and Subsidies) Act, 16 x 89 A.) 
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A. JAPAN. — Atomic Energy Agreements with 
Britain and United States. - Purchase of Atomic Reactor 
from Britain. 

Agreements on co-operation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy were signed by the .Japanese Government on June 16 
with Great Britain ami the United States. 

Anglo- Japanese Agreement. This agreement, which will enable 
Japan to buy a British atomic reactor and the nuclear fuel to operate 
It, covers the exchange of unclaMfiod technical information, the 
possibility of British assistance in building Japanese plants for 
manufacturing fuel elements and processing used fuel, and the 
provision of training facilities in the United Kingdom for Japanese 
scientists and technicians. Safeguards are provided to ensure that 
material and equipment are not used for military purposes. Fis- 
sionable materials recovered from or produced through the use of 
material or equipment supplied will be at the disposal of the Japanese 
Government. When not immediately required by Japan they will 
be held In stores designated by the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, 
either in Japan or the United Kingdom. 

The Authority will have the first option on any such material 
which the Japanese Government does not need for its own peaceful 
programme, but any material not taken up by the Authority may 
be transferred to a third country or to on international organization 
by agreement between the two Governments. 

In case of aooidonts the Japanese Government will indemnify 
the Atomic Energy Authority against liability to any third party 
for damage attributable to the production and manufacture of 
nuclear fuel which might occur after delivery to the Japanese 
Government. The agreement will remain in force for 10 years. 

U.S.~ Japanese Agreement. Under this agreement the U.S. Govern- 
ment undertook to make available to Japan, as needed over a 
10-yoar period, a not amount of 2,700 kilograms of Uranlum-235 
for use in research, experimental power, and power reactors. The 
uranium will be either sold or leased to Japan. 

Prior to tlie signing of the Anglo- Japanese agreement, the 
head of a mission sent to Britain by the Japanese Atomic 
Power Generation Company (Mr. D. Yasukawa) had announced 
in London on Feb. 19 that his mission had issued official 
specifications for the purchase of a British- type nuclear power 
plant with an output of 150 megawatts. He stated that 
tenders would be invited from the General Electric— Simon- 
Carvcs Atomic Energy Group, the A.E.I. — John Thompson 
Nuclear Energy Company, and the English Electric, Babcock 
and Wilcox, and Taylor Woodrow consortium. It was expected 
that the construction of Japan’s first nuclear power station, 
to be sited at Tokai (68 miles north-east of Tokio), would 
begin in October next and be completed in 1968. 

The Japanese decision to buy a reactor of the British 
“ Calder Hall ” type was based on a recommendation by a 
mission which visited Britain in the autumn of 1957 ; this 
recommendation ended a prolonged controversy in Tokio as to 
whether Japan should buy its first reactor for a power station 
from Britain or the United States. An important Japanese 
requirement was that the reactor should be 44 earthquake- 
resistant.” 

Creadon of Japanese Atomic Power Company. - Opening of First 
Experimental Reactor. 

The Japanese Government decided on Sept. 8, 1957, to 
establish a new company, in which both the Government and 
private enterprise would participate, for the import and 
operation of nuclear power reactors. The company — known as 
the Atomic Power Generation Company — would have an 
initial capital of 1,000,000,000 yen (£1,000,000), of which 
20 per cent would be contributed by the Government-owned 
Electric Power Resources Development Corporation, 40 per 
cent by the nine major power companies in Japan, and the 
remaining 40 per cent by the principal manufacturers of 
electric appliances and by private subscribers. Despite its 
relatively small capital investment, the Government reserved 
the right of final control over the company’s policies, including 
the right to approve appointments to executive positions. 

Japan’s first experimental atomic reactor, supplied by the 
U.S. A., was opened at Tokai in September 1957. — (Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Financial Times - New York Times) 

B. NETHERLANDS - SOVIET UNION. — Direct 
Air Service between Amsterdam and Moscow. 

A civil aviation agreement between the Netherlands and the 
Soviet Union was signed in The Hague on June 17 , providing 
for the opening of a weekly air service between Amsterdam 
and Moscow. The service wil be operated by Royal Dutch 
Airlines (K.L.M.) using Douglas DC-6B aircraft and by the 
Soviet Aeroflot line using TU -104 planes. — (Netherlands News 
Agency - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16230 C 5 16068 B.) 


C. AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND. r Prime 
Ministers’ Meeting. - Australian Aid for New Zealand. - 
£ 10 , 000,000 Credit for N.Z. Imports. - Agreement on 
Standardization of Defence Equipment. 

The Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr. Nash, visited 
Sydney on June 14-15 for discussions with the Australian 
Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies. Mr. Nash was accom- 
panied by the N.Z. Minister for Industries and Commerce, 
Mr, McIntosh. A communique issued on June 15 announced : 

(1) Tiie two Prime Ministers had agreed 44 in principle 
on certain proposals ” whereby Australia would be able to 
give immediate financial aid to New Zealand to help her in her 
economic difficulties ; these proposals would be worked 
out 44 in more detail ” and a further statement issued as soon 
as possible. 

(2) It had also been agreed 44 to modify some of New 
Zealand’s financial commitments in relation to forces stationed 
with the Commonwealth Strategic Reserve in Malaya. 

(8) Officials of both countries would meet in Wellington 
early in July to consider the renewal of the present trade 
agreement with a view to increasing their mutual trades and to 
discuss means of easing the pressure cm New Zealand’s balance 
of payments. 

In a press statement on his arrival In Sydney Mr, Nash had said 
that Now Zealand would have to borrow more money than ever 
before from oversea countries to counter the problems of failing 
export Income and rising Import costs, tie advocated a Joint 
approach by Australia and New Zealand to open new markets in 
South-East Asia, end pleaded for Australian assistance in backing 
Now Zealand's moves to bring about a modification of the fist of 
strategic goods embargoed for trade with China. 

After the meeting Mr, Nash pointed out that New Zealand pur- 
chases from Australia In 1057 had totalled £A4 4 ,000,000, whilst her 
exports to Australia had boon only £A12, 000,000 ; there was thus 
an adverse trade balance of £A32, 000,000, compared with one of 
£A21,000,000 in 1054. 

Mr. Metv/ies announced on July 1 that as a result of his 
discussions with Mr. Nash the Commonwealth Bank, at the 
request of the Australian Government, would grant the 
Reserve Bank of New Zealand a credit of £A 10,000, 000. The 
credit would be used during the year 1 958-59 to finance N.Z. 
payments in Australia, and would he repayable in instalments 
over a number of years. 

In a statement on June 17 Mr. Nash announced that an 
agreement to standardize defence equipment had been infor- 
mally reached during his talks with Mr. Mcnzics. Mr. Nash 
pointed out that such a standardization would he 44 good 
economy for both countries ” ; it would not mean, however, 
that New Zealand must buy all her equipment from Australia, 
and she could still buy “ where the market is most favourable.” 
He added that Australia would make most of the equipment, 
but New Zealand would also manufacture some Stems for 
Australia, including radio equipment and heavy vehicles. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau - Directorate of 
Information, Wellington) (Prev, rep. New Zealand 
Exchange Position, 15985 A ; Defence Talks, 1581 5 A.) 

D. INDIA. — Gradual Introduction of Metric System. 
The Indian Minister of Commerce (Mr. Kanungo) announced 
on June 26 that the metric system of weights would be intro- 
duced on July 1 in the jute industry and from Oct. 1 in trade 
generally in certain selected areas, and also for certain limited 
purposes in Government departments and in the major 
industries. During a transitional period of two years, however, 
the use of existing weights would be allowed in these sectors ; 
for the jute industry until July 1* 1960, and for other industries 
until Sept. 80, 1960. Mr. Kanungo added that the second 
stage of the change-over would be the introduction of metric 
linear and capacity measures, which was likely to take place 
during 1959. 

The Government's derision to Introduce the metric system of 
weights in certain industries was based on the Weights and Measures 
Act, which had been passed by the Indian Parliament in 1056 after 
it had been considered by a Joint committee of both Houses. The 
Act provides for the completion of the change-over within 10 years 
of its adoption by Parliament, and for tbe use of International terms 
for the new metrio units. 

Prior to Mr. Kanungo’s statement it had been announced 
in Delhi on Nov. 21, 1957, that the metric system of weights 
and measures would be adopted in marketing chemical 
products as from April 1, 1958.— (The Statesman, Calcutta - 
Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15588 B.) 
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JULY s-12, 1958 

A, ITALY. — General Election. - Signor Fanfani forms 
New Coalition Government. 

General elections for a new Chamber of Deputies and a 
new Senate were held in Italy on May 25-20, following the 
dissolution of both Houses of the Italian Parliament in March 
(see 16001 E). 

Voting took place under the electoral reform legislation of 
1050 (sec 14870 A) which restored the system of ** straight ” 
proportional representation in the Chamber of Deputies, 
without the possibility of presenting joint party lists or of 
special allocations of seats to parties or coalitions polling 
more than one-half of the total vote. 

All men and women over 21 were entitled to vote in the 
elections for the Chamber, each elector choosing a party list 
as a whole but being entitled to show preferences for candidates 
within the local list. There were 82 electoral districts, each 
returning one deputy for every 80,000 inhabitants. Whereas 
the former Chamber had 590 deputies, the membership of the 
new Chamber was increased to 590 because of the rise in 
population. The electorate totalled 82,506,417, including 
16,897,158 women (52.1 per cent). There were 5,980 candidates 
presented by 86 parties, of whom, however, only 10 parties 
were on a national level. 

In the elections for the Senate all men and women over 25 
were entitled to vote, electors casting their vote for a candidate 
in the first instance and not for a party list. There were 19 
electoral districts, each returning one senator for every 200,000 
inhabitants. Because of the larger population, the member- 
ship of the new Senate was 246, compared with 287 in the 
former Senate. The electorate for the Senate numbered 
29,224,134, including 15,253,015 women (52.3 per cent). 
There were 1,945 candidates. 

Party strengths in the former Chamber were as follows at 
the dissolution : Centre parties — Christian Democrats 263 ; 
Social Democrats 19 ; Liberals 18 ; Ilcpubhcans 5 ; South 
Tirol People’s Party 8. Left-wing parlies-— Communists 143 ; 
Left-wing Socialists 75. Right-wing parties — Monarchists 40 ; 
Italian Social Movement (neo-Faseists) 29. 

The Christian Democrats fought the elections for the first 
time without being in coalition with the other Centre parties — 
the Social Democrats, liberals, and Republicans — -although 
they stressed that they were aiming at a “ new solidarity ” 
with all u homogeneous ” parties after the elections. The 
Communists and Nenni (Left-wing) Socialists likewise fought 
the elections independently, the Socialists having previously 
rejected an appeal by the Communists for the restoration of 
their former alliance. The Republicans contested the elections 
jointly with the new Radical Party, which had been formed 
m December 1955 after the secession of certain left-wing 
members from the Liberal Party. The Monarchists were 
divided between the Popular Monarchists (led by Signor 
Lauro, the ex-Mayor of Naples) and the National Monarchists 
(led by Signor Covelli), from whom the Popular Monarchists 
seceded in 1954 — see 18688 B. 

The Community. Movement, founded and led by Signor 
Adriano Olivetti (head of the typewriter concern at Ivrca, 
near Turin), contested the elections for the first time. The 
Movement — officially the “ Community of Culture of the 
Workers and the Peasants ” — is a left-centre group advocating 
a “ non-Marxist Christian Socialism ” and an intensified 
campaign against unemployment and poverty in Southern 
Italy on a largely co-operative basis. Another small group, 
the Independent Left ( Sinistra Independente )- — an offshoot of 
the Nenni Socialists — also participated in general elections 
for the first lime, 

The Christian Democrats were strongly supported by the 
Roman Catholic Church, which exhorted its members to give 
their votes solely to Christian Democratic candidates. The 
Communists, on ‘the other hand, waged their campaign on 
opposition to “ clerical totalitarianism.” 

The new deputies were elected for a five-year term and the 
Senators for six years. In addition to the 246 elected Senators 
there were another six Senators appointed for life, making 
the total membership of the Senate 252. 

Voting was extremely heavy throughout the country, the 
number of voters going to the polls being given as over 93 per 
cent. The (Inal election results were announced on May 27 as 
follows, comparison being given with the results of the last 
(1958) general elections : 


Chamber of Deputies. 


1958 1953 


Parties 

Votes 

Per- 

Seats 

Votes 

Per- 

Seats 

Christian 


centage 



centage 


Democrats 

12,508,674 

42.2 

273 

10,836,075 

40.0 

262 

Communists 

6,700,812 

22.7 

140 

6,121,922 

22.6 

143 

Socialists 

Social 

4,198,522 

14.2 

84 

3,441,305 

12.7 

75 

Democrats 

1,352,029 

4.6 

23 

1,223,251 

4.5 

19 

Liberals 

National 

1,046,132 

3.5 

16 

816,267 

3.0 

13 

Monarchists 

Popular 

656,714 

2.2 

10 | 

1*855,842 

6.9 

40| 

Monarchists 
Italian Social 

775,801 

2.6 

13J 




Movement 

(M.S.I.) 

1,410,770 

4.7 

25 

1,580,293 

5.8 

29 

Republicans and 





Radicals 

405,072 

1.4 

7 

437,988 

1.6 

5 

Others 

483,750 

1.7 

5* 

779,200 

2.9 

4 


♦South. Tirol People's Party (representing the German-speaking 
minority in Alto Adige) 3 ; Val d* Aosta joint list 1 ; Community 1. 

tTho Monarchist Party split into the National Monarchists and the 
Popular Monarchists in 1954. 


Senate. 


Parties 

votes'”* 1 - Per- /Seats'' 

, 'i Votes 

1953 

Per- 

Seats 


yum. 

; centago 

centage 


Christian 

1 a I*. } , . j 1 * • > 

9,894,754 



Democrats 

10,757,056 

41.3 122 ? 

40.7 

110 

Communists 

3’M 

o,boo,oMy 

s m-i isJl 

5,080,143 

20.9 

54 

Socialists 

Social 

2,929,906 

12.1 

28 

Democrats 

1,135,151 

4.4 5 

988,778 

4.1 

4 

Lib orals 
National 

1,024,309 

3.9 4 

720,098 

3.0 

3 

Monarchists 

Popular 

506,265 

2.2 2 1 

1,734,275 

7.1 

act 

Monarchists 

, _ 738,930 

2.8 sj 




Italian Social 


- **• ^ 




Movement 

(M.S.I.) 

1,119,712 

4.3 8 

1,482,101 

0.1 

9 

Republicans and 




Radicals 

309,192 

1.4 — 

225,011 

0.9 

~ 

Others 

979,727 

3.8 5* 

1,775,672 

7.8 

— 


♦ Independent Loft 3 ; South Tirol People’s Party 2. 
fSoo footnote to Chamber of Deputies results above. 


Voting results for the Chamber of Deputies election in the 
six principal cities were as follows : 

Rome— O.D. 377,540 ; Com. 250,459 ; See. 145,200 ; 8.D. 37,391 ; 
Lib. 51,709 ; Nat. Mon. 47,589 ; Pop. Mon. 54,352 ; Rad. 28,019 ; 
M.S.I. 140,959. 

Milan— C.D. 284,450 ; Com. 191,177 ; Boo. 109,050 ; B.D. 80,110 ; 
Lib. 88,839 ; Nat. Mon. 20,447 ; Pop. Mon. 20,010 ; Rad. 10,254 ; 
M.B.I. 48,440. 

Naples— O.D. 192,103 ; Com. 147,092 ; Boo. 40,713; S.D. 8,129 ; 
Lib. 11,912; Nat. Mon. 7*140; Pop. Mon. 150,728 ; Rad. 3,070 ; 
M.S.L 20,330. 

Turin— C.D. 201,394 ; Com. 189,286 ; Boo. 84,252 ; 8.1). 50,000 ; 
Lib. 39,276 ; Nat, Mon. 18,811 ; Pop. Mon. 8,401 ; Rad. 9,407 ; 
M.B.I. 19,531. 

Genoa— C.D. 109,022 ; Com. 124,539 ; Boo. 105,076 ; B.D. 32,807 ; 
Lib. 24,546 ; Nat. Mon. 6,252 ; Pop. Mon. 2,986 ; Rad. 9,214; 
M.B.I. 24,708. 

Bologna— C.D. 82,135 ; Com. 107,757 ; Boo. 37,423 ; B.D. 27,643 ; 
Lib. 16,880 ; Nat. Mon. 2,012; Pop. Mon. 1,971; Rad. 4,680; 
M.B.I. 11,023. 

The results were interpreted in the Italian Press as a slight 
overall movement from the Right to the Centre and from the 
Centre to the Left, with the Christian Democrats appreciably 
strengthening and the two left-wing parties fully maintaining 
their positions. 

On the Right, the neo-Fascist vote foil by 1.1 per cent of the total 
vote as compared with the 1953 elections, the regression being 
particularly notable in the South. Both Monarchist parties suffered 
a serious setback, which was all the more unexpected in vlow of the 
success of Signor Lauro’ s Popular Monarchists in the Sardinian 
regional elections of 1957 [see below). 

The lost Monarchist and neo-Fasoist votes were believed to have 
gone either to the Christian Democrats or to the Liberals. The latter 
increased their poll by 0.5 per cent of the total veto, or one-seventh 
of their total voting strength in 1953 — thereby halting tho steady 
regression which they had suffered in previous elections. Liberal 
gains were particularly notable in Milan. 

The Christian Democrats secured an absolute majority In the 
Senate, though failing to do so in tho Chamber. In spite of having 
boon in office uninterruptedly sinoe the war, they nevertheless 
increased their percentage of the overall vote for the Chamber from 
40 to 42.2 — the largest percentage increase of any party. 
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Of the other Centro parties, tlio Social Democrats showed a very 
slight advance, hut tlio Republicans, despite their alliance with the 
Radicals, suffered a reverse, especially in south-central Italy, rt 
was boliovod that a number of their former followers had voted for 
the Nonni Socialists. 

Of the Left-wing parties, the Normi Socialists, though losing votes 
to the Communists, were believed to have gained votes from tlio 
Republicans, Their voting percentage in the Chamber elections 
rose from 12.7 to 14.2, but it was pointed out that they had boon 
supported by two small left-wing groups-— the (Jnione Socialist 
hi dependents and Umtcl Popolarc — which in 11)53 had put up 
candidates of their own and together polled 1.4 per oont of tlio total 
vote ; making allowance for thiH, the actual percentage increase 
of the Normi Socialists was only 0.1. 

The Communists fully maintained their position in spite of the 
serious loss of members since the 20th Congress of the tforiot Com- 
munist Party and M. Khrushchov's attacks on Stalinist policy. [At 
a congress of the Italian Communist Party in April, it was stated 
that the party’s membership in 1957 had declined by 200,000 to 
1,820,000, compared with a membership of over 2,000,000 in 3956.1 
The Communists were nevertheless boliovod to have gained con- 
siderable additional support from left-wing Socialists who were 
dissatisfied with Signor Nonni’s policy. 

Chamber of Deputies. 

Leading political personalities re-elected to tlic Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate included the following. 

Prominont Christian Democrats re-elected included Signor Fanfani, 
the party's secretary-general ; Signor Pella, Deputy Premier and 
Foreign Minister in the Zoli Government, and a former Prime 
Minister ; Signori Soelba and Sogni, both former Prime Ministers ; 
Signor Leone, president of the former Chamber ; Signor Tambroni, 
tho Minister of the Interior ; Signori Androotti, the Finance Minister ; 
Signor Taviani, tho Defence Minister ; Signor Gonolla, the Minister 
of Justice ; Signor Togni, tho Minister of Public Works ; Signor 
Rinaldo, Minister without portfolio ; and Signor La Pirn, tho mayor 
of Florence. 

Signor Palmiro Togliatti and Signor Pietro Nonni, tho respective 
soeretaries-genorol of the Communist and Socialist parties, wero 
both re-elected. Among tho ro-olootod Social Democrats were Signori 
Saragat and Romita, as well as Signori Simonini and Tromclloni, 
both former Ministers. 

Among prominont Liberals re-elected to tho Chamber were 
Signor Mala, godi, tho party's secretary -gonoral ; J)r. Gaetano Martino, 
the former Foreign Minister; and Signor Do Caro, also a former 
Minister. Signor Aohiilo Lauro (formerly a senator) was elected to 
the Chamber for tho Popular Monarchists, while Signor OoveUi 
(secretary-general) was re-elected for tho National Monarchists. Tho 
most prominent Radicals ro-olectcd wero Signori Paoeiardi and 
Ugo La Malta, both former Ministers. The noo -Fascist deputies 
re-elected included Signor Do Marsanioh, the party’s secretary- 
general. Signor Olivetti was the only candidate of tho Communila 
movement elected to tho Chamber of Deputies. 

Senate. 

Prominent Christian Democrats re -elected included Signor 
Morzagora, president of tho former Sonato, who obtainod tho highest 
number of votes in the Sonato elections ; Signor Zoli, the outgoing 
Prime Minister ; Signor Attilio PIcoloni, a former Foreign Minister ; 
Siguor Medici, the Treasury Minister ; and Signor CrespoUani, 
president of the Sardinian Region, who entered tho Senate for tho 
first time. Among prominont Communists elected to tho Senate was 
Signor Piotro Sooohia, and among Socialists Signor Ferruccio Parri, 
a member of several post-war Cabinets and a former member of the 
Republican Party. 

Tho new Senate will only have throe women members. Signora 
Angelina Merlin (Socialist), sponsor of tho anti-brothel legislation 
[soe 16061 E], was not re-elected. 

Following the resignation of Signor Zoli’s Cabinet on June 19, 
Signor Fanfani (the secretary-general of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party) was asked by President Groncbi on June 25 to 
form a new Government. After discussions with the leaders 
of all “ democratic centre ” parties he obtained the support 
of the Social Democrats, and on July 1 submitted the following 
Cabinet list to the President (abbreviations : C.D. — Christian 
Democrat ; S.D. — Social Democrat) : 

Signor Amintore Fanfani (C.D.) . . Prime Minister and 

Foreign Affairs. 

Signor Antonio Segni (C.D.) . . . . Deputy Premier and 

Defence. 

Signor Giulio Pastore (C.D.) . . . . Minister without 

portfolio for the Economic Development of 
Southern Italy and Depressed Areas. 

Signor Camillo Giardina (C.D.) . . Minister without 

portfolio for Administrative Reform. 

♦Signor Rinaldo Del Bo (C.D.) . . Minister without 

portfolio for Relations with Parliament. 
♦Signor Fernando Tambroni (C.D.) . . Interior. 

♦Signor Guido Gonella (C.D.) . . . . Justice. 


•(•Senator Giuseppe Medici (C.D.) 

Signor Luigi Prefi (S.D.) 
fSignor Giulio AndreotU (C.D.) 

♦Signor A lclo Moro (C.D,) 

♦Signor Giuseppe Togni (C.I).) 

Signor Mario Ferrari Aggradi (C.D.) . . 

♦Senator Armando Angelina (C.D.) 
Signor Alberto Simonini (S.I).) 

(Senator Giorgio Bo (C.D.) 

Signor Ezio Vigorelli (S.D.) 

fSignor Emilio Colombo (C.D.) 

Signor Giuseppe Spalaro ((ID.) 
Senator Edgardo Lami Slanmti (S.D.) 

♦No change. 

filold different portfolio in Zoli Cabinet. 


Budget, 

Finance. 

Treasury. 

Education, 

Public Works. 

Agriculture and 
Forests. 

Transport. 

Posts and Telecom- 
munications. 

Industry and Com- 
merce. 

Labour and Social 
Welfare. 

Foreign Trade. 

Merchant Marine, 

State* Investments 
in Industry. 


The new Government, which was sworn in on July % thus 
consists of 10 Christian Democrats and four Social Democrats. 
It was stated that Signor Fanfani also intended to appoint 
a Minister of Health. Five of the Cabined members betel 
ministerial office for the first time. 


Signor Fanfani, loader of tho loft wing of the' Christian Democrats 
(the' Tnteiativa Dcmoci'aUm), lias boon secretary -gent oral of the' party 
sinew July 1954, when he' sueceeded the' late' Signor Bn Uasporl {sew 
13687 BJ. The' electoral huooc'hh of tho Christian Democrats In tho 
present elections was largely* attributed to His leadership of tho 
party organization. [For biographical details of Signor Fanfani, 
including IxIh D-day premiership in 1954, sew 13421 A.l 

Signor Sogni was Prime Minister of the' Christian Democratic- 
Llboral-Hex'ial Democratic coalition government which held oil loo 
from July 1955 to May 1957 ; a Sardinian, he' is regarded as one of 
tho ** older statesmen' ” of the Christian Democratic Party, [For 
biographical details sew 14320 Al. 

Signor Pastor© is secretary-general of tho ( Umfedrraztmir t Ultima 
dH tiindicaU del Lamratori (CIHL), the largest nem-Communist 
trade union fodoratlem fsoo 10706 HI. A former textile' worker, he) is 
the first prominont trade unionist to enter the Oovonunont In 
Republican Italy, and his Inclusion in Blgnor Fanfani’w Cabinet was 
therefore regard eel as an important development. 

Signor Androotti, on© of the younger Christian DemocratJ© leaders, 
was Mlnlstor of Finance in the Zoli Cabinet, while Senator Medici 
was in charge of tho Treasury, 

IMor to the general elections, regional elections had been 
held in Sardinia in June 1057 and in the Trentino- Upper Adige* 
region in 1956* 

Sardinia. In the Sardinian elections, which took place on June 17, 
1957, tho Christian Democrats obtained 31 seats, the Communists 13, 
tho Nonni Socialists 6, tho Popular Monarchists 6, the Sardinian 
Action Party (affiliated to tho Nonni Socialists) 5, the National 
Monarchists 4, tho M.HX 3, the Liberals t, nnel the Social 
Democrats 1. 


In the previous regional Parliament (which had 65 reals against 
70 in tho new ono) tho distribution of seats was ; Christian Dc'moorats 
30, Communists 15, Normi Socialists 5, Monarchists 5, M.S.b 4, 
Sardinian Action Party 4, Liberals 1, and Social Democrats 1. 

Tho Communist vote dropped from 22.3 to 1 7.5 per cent of tho total, 
while tho Nonni Socialist vote' increased from 8.8, to 9,5 per cwnt. 
Tho Christian Democrats’ percentage' was 41.7, against 41 in 1953. 
Tho biggest gains wore registered by the) Monarchists especially 
tho Popular Monarchists headed by Signor Lauro, who secured over 
60,000 votes, or about 9 per oont of the total. 

Trentino-Upper Adige. Those elections, hold on Nov. 11, 3956, 
resulted in tho following distribution of scats (former party strengths 
in paranthcsoB) : Trentino Province — Christian Democrats 18 (17); 
Nexrni Socialists and Social Democrats 4 (4) ; Tirol People's Party 
1 (2); Communists 1 (1); Liberals 1 (0); M.B.L 3 (X). Bolzano 
Province — South Tirol People's Party 15 (15) ; Christian Democrats 
3 (3) ; Nonni Socialists 1 (1) ; Social Democrats 1 (i) ; Communists 
1 (1) ; M.S.1. 1 (1), 


The Regional Council for the whole region— consisting of the 
deputies of both provincial Diets— therefore consists of 21 Christian 
Democrats, 15 South Tirol People's Party, 6 Nonni Socialists and 
Social Democrats, 2 Communists, 2 M.S.L, and ono member each 
from the Tirol People’s Party and the Liberals. 


Under the post-war Republican Constitution, four regions 
were created enjoying autonomy in certain internal matters 
and possessing their own regional parliaments— Sardinia, 
Sicily, TrenLino and Upper Adige (South Tirol), and the 
Val d Aosta. — (Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Corrierc della Sera 
and Corriere d’lnformazione, Milan) (Prev. rep. General 
Elections, 13017 A 5 Electoral Reform, 14879 A 5 Regional 
Elections, 14251 A 5 Cabinet, 15671 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. - Relaxation of “ Credit 
Squeeze.” - Control of Bank Advances ended. - Intro- 
duction of “ Special Deposit ” System when Necessary. - 
Changes in Capital Issues Control. - Increase in Initial 
Allowances for Industry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Heathcoat Amory, 
announced in the House of Commons on July 8 important 
relaxations of the existing credit restrictions, notably : 

(1) The ending as from July 81 of the obligation by banks to 
restrict the total level of their advances to any given figure. 
Control over total advances by the banks will m future be 
retained by normal monetary measures, reinforced by a new 
arrangement whereby the Bank of England will, if necessary, 
restrict the liquidity ratio of the banking system by calling 
for “ special deposits.” 

(2) Modification of capital issues control by the Capital 
Issues Committee, including (i) the restoration of the exemp- 
tion limit from the present level of £10,000 to the former level 
of £50,000 ; (ii) the removal from the purview of the Capital 
Issues Committee of the appropriateness of bank finance for 
capital purposes ; (iii) the exemption from the Committee’s 
control of bonus issues for the capitalization of reserves, 
although— -to avoid tax evasion — Treasury consent will still be 
needed where the issue of redeemable securities is involved ; 
(iv) the application of a broader view by the Committee m 
examining capital issue proposals still needing its consent. 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory began by recalling a statement ho had made 
during the Committee stage of tho Finance Bill [see below] that the 
Government's economic objectives—" to put tho strength of sterling, 
the soundness of our international position, and price stability 
first " — -wore " fundamental and unchanging." 

He wont on : "I said at tho timo that wo would keep tho pollcios 
by which wo intend to roach those objectives ilexiblo. Wo must m 
particular make suro that wo go ahead as fast as conditions allow 
in those activities which concern our export trade and in industrial 
investment. That was in relation to initial allowances. I consider 
that tho timo has oomo when, with the same objectives and without 
modifying those basic aims of polioy, we can safely make some 
limited relaxations in tho control of borrowing. 

" As regards bank credit, I have decided that I need not ask the 
banks to restrict tho total level of their advances to any given figure 
after the end of July. For the fnturo I hope to dispense with official 
requests to restrict total advances and to retain control over bank 
credit by normal monetary measures, reinforced by a now arrange- 
ment under which tho Bank of England will, if need be, restrict 
the liquidity of tho banking system by calling for special deposits. 

" This will be a temporary arrangement ponding tho recommenda- 
tions of tho RadclifTo Committee, to which we look for advice about 
any permanent changes. But it will bo available in the meantime if 
existing monetary instruments are not sufficient to secure tho 
necessary control over tho credit system. Those arrangements are 
recorded in more detail In correspondence between tho Governor of 
tho Bank of England and myself [soo below]. 

44 In the second place I have decided to make adjustments in the 
scope of the capital issues control, they are set out in a letter to 
the chairman of tho Capital Issues Committee. At tho same time 
tho Treasury has made an Order, operating tomorrow, amending 
the Control of Borrowing Order. Briefly summarized, tho now 
provisions are : 

(1) Tho Committee may take a longer view in examining proposals 
which come before them. Instead of limiting thoir contents to 
proposals which aro currently urgent, they may assent to applications 
which anticipate future needs. 

(2) In view of the now arrangements for securing the necessary 
control of bank credit, tho Credit Issues Committee will no longer 
be oonoomod with tho appropriateness of bank finance for capital 
purposes. 

(3) The exemption limit will bo restored from tho present level of 
£10,000 to the former level of £50,000. 

(4) Bonus issues or capitalization of reserves will no longer come 
before tho Capital Issuos Gommittoo. But where tho issue of 
redeemable securities is involved, tho consent of tho Treasury will 
bo needed, 

(5) The amending Order contains provisions to prevent the raising 
of new money outside the control. 

** 1 need only add that wo aro determined not to return to Infla- 
tionary conditions," tho Chancellor concluded. " But it is clearly 
right to encourage such sound development as we judge to he within 
our capacity. That is tho main purposo of those measures." 

The documents detailing the new arrangements to which 
the Chancellor referred were published on the same day, as 
follows : 

Chancellor’s Letter to Governor of Bank of England (July 1), 

“ On Sept. 19 last my predecessor stated that the situation required 
that the average level of bank advancos during the coming 12 months 
should bo held at tho average lovol for the preceding 12 months. Ho 
informed the clearing hankers of this requirement, and they gave 
their assurance that, in spite of the difficulties, they would intensify 


tho restriction of credit and do their best to achieve this result. 
Similar support was given by tho British Bankers’ Association and 
other banking associations and committees concerned. 

“ In my Budget statement on April 15 1 thanked the banks for 
the co-operation which they have shown in keeping down tho level 
of advances fully m accordance with the undertakings which they 
gave to my predecessor : and I asked them to continue that policy. 

" After reviewing tho developments of the past few months, I have 
now concluded that the situation does not require that I should 
renew Mr. Thorneycroft’s request m September and that some 
gradual relaxation between now and then is justified. I have there- 
fore decided that I need not ask tho banks to restrict the total level of 
bank advances to any given figure after the end of July. 

“ At the same time, I trust that tho banks, in framing their 
advances policy, will have regard to tho revised guidance that I havo 
given to tho Capital Issuos Committee in my letter of to-day . . . 
regarding tho treatment of applications for which the consent of the 
Treasury is required. 

“I should liko to stress the importance which I attach in present 
circumstances to tho provision of credit for export business, whether 
m tho ordinary course of business or through medium-term financing 
under E.C.G.D. guarantee. 

" I also wish to re -emphasize tho hope which I expressed in my 
Budget statement that projects for sound development in areas 
whore unemployment is substantially above tho average should not 
be held back by lack of credit or finance. 

" As to tho future, it would be cloarly wise to await the recom- 
mendations of tho RadcliiTo Committee before considering any 
permanent changes in tho methods of influencing the volume of 
bank lending. I regard it as essential, however, that in tho interim 
period some provisional method should bo at hand to reinforce the 
existing machinery of interest rates, and open market operations if it 
should again prove nocossary to restrain an increase of total bank 
advances. 

" Both tho Bank of England and the banking organizations have 
repeatedly impressed npon H.M. Government that tho method of 
* official request ’ made to tho banks several times in recent years 
to restrict total advancos, although it had proved efficacious for 
short periods, hampers tho efficient working of the banking systom 
and is thus damaging both to tho banks and to the public interest 
if carried on for too long or too frequently renewed. 

" I aecopt this view and I should therefore bo grateful if the Bank 
of England would between how and tho end of July prepare an 
alternative scheme which could if necessary be introduced as a 
tomporary measure ponding tho RadclifTo Committee's report ..." 

Governor's Reply to the Chancellor (July 3). 

" T havo informed tho banking associations and committees 
concerned of tho terms of your letter of July 1. 

"You ask that an alternative scheme should bo prepared for use 
to roinforco tbo existing machinery of interest rates and open market 
operations if it should again prove necessary to restrain an increase 
of total bank advancos. Tho Bank of England havo now drawn up 
tho heads of a scheme for ' special deposits ’ which could bo available 
for introduction as a tomporary measure ponding any recommenda- 
tions which may bo made by the RadcliiTo Gommittoo. I have 
already discussed this scheme in general terms with representatives 
of the principal banking organizations concerned, and details are 
now being settled. 

" The broad outline of the scheme is as follows : 

** When it appoarod necessary, in support of other monetary 
moasuros, to restrict tho liquidity of tho banking systom and thus 
tho ability of tho banks to extend credit, tho Bank of England would 
call for special deposits to bo made with them by the banks. Such 
deposits would carry interest based on the current Treasury Bill rate. 
They would not qualify for inclusion in the banks* liquid assets. 
There would be provision for partial release by agreement with the 
Bank of England when justified by special considerations. 

" The banks would continue to maintain thoir usual minimum 
ratios between liquid assets and total deposits. 

** Calls would bo made on oaeh group of banks separately, the 
amount being related to the total gross deposits of each group at 
a specified date, with monthly adjustments to take account of varia- 
tions in the deposits of each hank. Tho ratio of a call to total deposits 
would not necessarily be tho same for each group. 

" Initially the scheme is being discussed with tho clearing and 
Scottish banks, hut it might later bo more widely applied in the 
light of experience. 

" Tho scheme would serve to reinforce tho existing monetary 
instruments and would bo employed as a general control of credit 
in tho samo way and after tho same sort of consideration as Bank 
rate. 

" I understand that this scheme meets with your approval in 
principle ..." 

Chancellor's Letter to Lord Kennet, Chairman of Capital Issues 
Committee (July 1). 

** X have now completed my review of credit polioy, and the 
results as they affect the control of borrowing are set out in this 
letter for the guidance of yourself and your oolleagues on the Capital 
Issues Committee. This letter is intended to supersede the memo- 
randa and letters previously sent to the committee. 
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PURPOSES. 


CONTROL OF BORROWING ORDER. 


“ First, as to tho purposes for which consent should bo given or 
withheld. Hitherto tho basic guidance to tho Committee has boon 
the statement of principles in tho letter written to you by Mr. Butler 
as Chancellor on l)oc. 4 , 1051 That guidance has since been modified 
from tlmo to time by statements and requests which successive 
Chancellors have sent you on specific points reflecting developments 
in economic and financial policy. 

** Tho practical effect of these successive statements and requests 
may bo summarized as follows * 

(i) Tho Committee arc asked to recommend consent only when 
they are satisfied that tho purpose of an application has definite 
urgency under current requirements 

(ii) In exercising tlieir judgment on tho merits of individual 
applications the Committee are asked : 

(а) To recommend in favour of investment designed to maintain 
or increase tho production of goods or services for essential purposes, 
with particular regard to the production of exports, tho saving of 
imports, and tho earning of foreign exchange ; and 

(б) To recommend against investment for production or distribu- 
tion or provision of services in tho homo market which in tho judg- 
ment of tho Committee can bo postponed. 

“I have decided that this statement of principles . . . should 
stand with one modification as regards tho criterion of urgency, I 
now consider that the Committee can justifiably take a longer view 
and regard as eligible for consent an application for a purpose which 
may not be immediately urgent but which anticipates tho future 
growth of requirements, bearing in mind that a primary objective 
Is to stimulate production of exports, saving of imports, and earning 
of foreign oxcliango. For tho time being I do not consider that tho 
criterion of immediate urgency should bo relaxed whero one of thoso 
elements is not present. 

“ The Committee a, re asked to continue tho practice of referring 
applications to tho Government departments concerned with tho 
purposes for which tho finance is required. Tho Committoo will no 
doubt take full account of any advice, favourable or unfavourable, 
that may be offered by departments. But X emphasize that tho 
Committee are not bound by such advice and that T shall continue 
to rely on their personal judgment of tho merits of each case that 
is referred to them. 

The Committoo should also continue the practice “-whore they 
think it appropriate — of discriminating ho tween tho several parts of 
an application and, whoro they think fit, recommending consent to 
the raising of finance only for part of a project. 


SPECIAL OBJECTS. 

“ I do not suggest any general change in the list of special purposes 
which tho Committee have hitherto been asked either to discourage 
encourage. But some modification of emphasis is required, and 
I think it will be useful to rostato these items as follows : 

Speculation , Recommendations for consent for borrowing intended 
to finance the speculative buying or holding of shares, materials or 
real property (including tho development of land) should continue 
to he withheld. 


Investment Trusts, Tho Committee may feel free to recommend 
consent to applications from Investment trusts and unit trusts ; 
but when considering cases in which tho finance is proposed to ho 
applied in making significant purchases of foreign soouritios, the 
Committee are asked to bear in mind that tho principal benefit which 
these trusts bring to tho economy is that they encourage savings 
and supply risk-boaring capital for British industry. 

Hire-purchase Finance. Such applications should be critically 
scrutinized, but the Treasury will be prepared to act on a recom- 
mendation in favour of an issue where tho Committee consider that 
the raising of finance is desirable as a means of improving tho stability 
of the hire-purchase financial ay atom. 


Commonwealth Projects. Tho Committee are asked to continue 
to give sympathetic consideration to projects which appear to them 
to he likely to contribute materially to strengthening tho storling 
area's balance of payments with tho non-sterling world. 


Investment in Areas of Persistent Unemployment. Consent may b 
recommended to any proposal for sound development which i 
likely to reduce unemployment in an area of Great Britain wher 
there is a high rate of unemployment which would otherwise b 
hkeiy to persist, or to any proposal for financing investment h 
Northern Ireland which, though desirable, might not qualify fo 
consent if the investment were made elsewhere in the United Kingdom 


BANK ADVANCES FOR CAPITAL PURPOSES. 

- time to? c ? m © for tho banks to resume full responsibility 

for the terns of hank advances. 


.. Applications for bank finance for capital purposes, being outfit 
0<n r e £ the a PP lic ant*s business, require Treasu 
consent under the Control of Borrowing Order and therefore w 

35S5T.& WS? 4 13116 0apltal lBSa ™ Committoo for°th< 
in 1 deaJill e with such oases, should oonsld 
to TmSwmU a* f? 6 Proposals on the same principles as they app 
dntlnoed f rom non-bank sources, hut they should lea 
^n«^S^? te l te88 ° f ’?*“? flntooe ™ d the terms as to period ai 
prepayment of advances to jrhe discretion of the banks themselves,- 


The letter then sot out the proposed amendments to the Control 
of Borrowing Order an described below. With regard to the imposi- 
tion of control for the purpose of preventing new money from being 
raised outside the control by artificial devices, tho Chancellor wrote : 

“ tn April, 1955, the Treasury amended the Order to exempt 
from control certain classes of capital operations which for the most, 
part did not involve raising new money in order to free normal 
commercial transactions from restrictions Unfortunately, this 
relaxation has boon abused and the exempt operations have been 
adapted to raise largo sums of new" money for undertakings which 
have been refused, or would have boon refused, permission to borrow. 
As long as the control of borrowing is retained It must bo made 
effective, and I see no alternative but to restore statutory control 
over the classes of transactions that were exempted throe years ago. 
I regret- tho inconvenience to legitimate business transactions. But 
I know X can rely on (.ho Capital Issues Committee to recommend 
consent to such transactions with the minimum of Inquiry ami 
delay, and to concentrate their critical attention on tho transactions 
that are really devices for raising now money ..." 

The Control of Borrowing' (Amendment) Order, 1958, which 
came into force on duly 4, implemented the changes announced 
in the control of capital issues, viz. : 

(1) The restoration of the exemption limit of £50,000, which 
had been in force under the original Order of 191-7 until it was 
reduced to £1 (),()()() m March 1950. 

(2) The exemption of bonus issues made to capitalize profits 
or reserves, unless they lake the form of issues of redeemable 
securities ; in tins ease it wifi si ill be necessary to apply for 
Treasury consent to enable the Treasury to prevent operations 
designed to reduce tax liabilities, but there will no longer be 
any reference to the Capital Issues Committee. 

(8) The imposition of capital issues control for certain 
transactions which had previously been exempted by the 
amending Order of April 1955. 

The purpose of the 1955 Order was to free those transactions 
which did not tnvolvo the raising of new money. By the combination 
of transactions each exempt from control, however, companies have 
been able to raise capital in throe main wayH : « («) by carrying out 
operations which have the same effect as If property were charged 
by way of mortgage ; (ft) by acquiring, through the issue of shares, 
tho shares, undertaking, or assets of another company whose assets 
consist largely of cash or of securities that can be easily realized ; 
(g) by borrowing money temporarily without security and then 
converting those borrowings Into permanent capital by the Issue of 
shares or other securities as consideration for tho existing indebtedness. 

Tho classes of transactions that will now bo restricted are s — 
(a) transactions between associated companies ; (ft) transactions by 
which the price of property or of an undertaking is loft unpaid ; 
(c) issues of shares as consideration for shares, undertakings or assets ; 
(<J> tasuos of shares in settlement of existing indebtedness ; (e) issues 
of securities except for seoudng a bank overdraft or for ro*finanolng 
a, maturing loan. 

, Jj* or dor not to dolay legitimate commercial operations, the Order 
still leaves a wide range of normal transactions exempt from control, 
of which some of tho more important arc : borrowing from a bank 
in tho ordinary course of tho borrower's business; borrowing 
temporarily without a security ; Issues of shares as consideration 
for tho acquisition of property on tho Incorporation of a private 
company ; Issues of securities for conversion or redemption of 
existing issues. 


xi* initial Allowances. 


, *! l u rC i? xallc l? of u ( TC(iit squeeze ” had been preceded 
by the Chancellor’s announcement on June 17 (during the 
Committee stage of the Finance Bill) that he intended to move 
an amendment to increase the scale of initial allowances for 
plant and machinery by one-half, instead of by one-quarter as 
originally proposed in his Budget. The initial allowances 
would therefore be, with retrospective effect from Budget Day 
(April 15) : (a) 80 per cent for plant and machinery, instead 

f^v as ox ¥ xml K Prosed ; W Iff Per cent for 
industrial buildings, instead of 25 per cent as originally 
proposed. The special rate of 40 per cent for mining works 
would remain unchanged. 

ex P lained tliat > weighing the various factors 
^ u dget fP eeoh » be bad wme to the conclusion that 

in lZ%~r e be T' u t0 ? ive some Poetical encouragement to 
l^! - vm n 7 estment Jv an improvement in initial allow- 
Sli w I! We on <? could not suppose that such allowances by 
mem nllns be a determining factor in invest- 

P* ans ’ he Relieved that they nevertheless exerted a posh 
J^p nduenCe ‘ • IIe ?. tre ssed that the main aim of the Govern- 
ment s economic policy remained the strengthening of sterling, 

rm T i Pnce ? abll3ty remained its first 5bjective.—(Times - 
fPrev ^ a » Cbes, ? r . Guard ian - Financial Times) 

fl rev. rep. Credit Restrictions, i6ni As jxtto As 
15790 1? 5 Bank Rate, 16236 A ; Initial Allowances, 16113 A.) 
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July 5-12, 1958. 


KEESING^S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


A. IRISH REPUBLIC. — By-elections. - Creation, of 
National Progressive Democratic Party. 

Two by-eleclions to the Dail Eireann took place in the Irish 
Republic in recent weeks, the first in South Galway on May 31 
and the second m Dublin South-Central on June 25 . Results 
were as follows : 

South Galway. 

Millar, Anthony (Fianna Fail) . . 11,552 

Clarke, F. (Fine Gael) . . . . 0,208 

Me Walter, M. (Sinn Fein) . . . . 8,758 


No change. Fianna Fail majority 5,284 

Mr. Millar, a 28 -year-old farmer, was elected on the first 
count ; he will be the youngest member of the Bail. Polling 
was 75 per cent of the electorate. The by-election was caused 
by the death of Mr. Bcegan, the former Fianna Fail member. 

Dublin South-Central. 

This by-elec Lion resulted in a Fianna Fail gain from an 
Independent, the seat being won by Mr. Patrick J. Cummins. 

The other candidates were Mr. Sean MacBndo ( Clann na Poblachta), 
the former Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Mr. Frank Cluskey (Labour) ; 
Mr. John llogarly (Fine Gaol) , and Mr. Noel Hartnett, candidate of 
the new National Progressive Democratic Party [seo below], which 
was contesting a by-oloction for the first time. 

The first count resulted as follows . Cummins, 6,014 ; Hegarty, 
3,089 ; MacBrido, 3,030 ; Cluskoy, 2,7G2 ; Hartnett, 2, GOO. After 
the successive elimination of Mr. Hartnett (who forfeited lua deposit), 
Mr. Clnskey, and Mr. Hegarty, and transferring second preference 
votes, Mr. Cummins was declared elected on the fourth count by 
7,988 votes against 7,083 for Mr. McBride. Polling was 35 per cent 
of tho electorate. 

The by-election was caused by the resignation of Mr. John Murphy, 
who was returned at the 1957 general election as an Independent 
representing tho unemployed. Mr Murphy (who was himself 
unemployed at the time of his election) resigned his scat on May 10 
as a protest against what he described as tho Government’s failure 
to deal with the unemployment situation. 

The Dublin South-Central by-election brought the strength 
of Fianna Fail in the Dail to 78 . 

Formation of National Progressive Democratic Party. 

The formation of a new political party, known as the 
National Progressive Democrats, was announced on May 16 
by two Independent members of the Dail, Dr. Noel Browne 
and Mr. Jack McQuillan. 

A statement on tho now party’s policy said that 30 years of Irish 
independence had resulted “ not in economic advancement and 
political maturity but in tho growth and spread of despair and 
disillusionment among tho vast majority of our people.” There was 
no possibility of “ any fundamental or realistic assessment of our 
economic potentialities, nor of any alteration in the unjust and 
ramshackle social and educational system,” until the Civil War 
leaders “ loft tho political arena to younger men, free of their hatreds 
and obsessions.” With emigration at a high level and a “ constant 
high rate of unemployment,” it had boon “ nothing short of political 
insanity to try to force our youth to loam a language [i.o. Irish] 
which gave them no advantage in tho lands whore so many of thorn 
wero destined to live and work.” Many of those young persons, 
“ in order to find an outlet for their latent idealism,” wore now 
turning to organizations “ which advocate a resort to physical force 
to achieve tho abolition of our territorial partition.” It was “ ironic 
to hoar them condemned by those who wore themselves tho fathers 
of undemocratic force in this country in 1922,” 

Tho statement wont on to say that the sums at present spent on 
the presidents establishment, on costly embassies abroad, and on 
tho Army — “ a musoum-piooo in the present epoch of atomic terror ” 
—could bo used to create a fund for implementing a national develop- 
ment policy. Considering tho achievements already made in 
harnessing rivers, developing bogs, and establishing a sugar industry, 
developments “along similar linos” would “show a like success.” 
In this connexion the statement advocated the development of 
fisheries, afforestation, and land reclamation, rather than the 
fostering of “ potty artificial industries which create little employ- 
ment but enrich an already wealthy minority.” 

Dr. Noel Browne was originally a member of the Clann na 
Poblachta and became Minister for Health at the age of 88. 
In 1951 he resigned after a conflict with the Roman Catholic 
Church over his “ mother and child ” scheme for a limited 
national health service, his resignation being followed by the 
fall of Mr. Costello’s coalition government. In the subsequent 
general election he was relumed as an Independent, hut later 
joined Fianna Fail. He lost his seat at the following general 
election ( 1954 ), left Fianna Fail in 1957 , and was returned 
at the general election later that year as an Independent for 
Dublin South-Fast. 

Mr. McQuillan, member for Roscommon, has shown marked 
sympathy for the I.R.A. and has criticized the Government 
for using the army and police against it. — (Irish Times, Dublin) 
(By-elections, 15857 A 5 Dr. Noel Browne, 15429 A.) 


B. LITERATURE. — Book Selections, May -June 1958. 

Selected books published in Great Britain and the United 
States are given below : 

Great Britain. Barkeloy, Richard — “ The Road to Mayerling : 
Life and Death of Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria.” Volume I. 
(Macmillan, 25s.) 

Birkenhead, Sheila — “ Peace in Piccadilly : The Story of Albany.” 
(Hamisli Hamilton, 25s.) 

Clark, Colin — “ Australian Hopes and Fears ” (Hollis & Garter, 
30s.) 

Cowles, Virginia — “ The Phantom Major : The Story of David 
Stirling and the S.A.S. Regiment.” (Collms, 16s ) 

Grmnoll-Mfine, Duncan — “ The Silent Victory : September 1940.” 
(Bodl 03 r Head, 21s.) 

Henderson, lan (with Philip Goodhart) — “ The Hunt for Kimathi.” 
(Hamisli Hamilton, 21s ) 

Honroy, Mrs. Robert—** The Virgin of Aldermanbury . Rebirth 
of tho City of London ” (Dent, 20s.) 

Huizinga, J. II. — “Confessions of a European in England.” 
Translated from tho Dutch. (Hemomann, 25s.) 

Jungle, Robert — “ Brighter than a Thousand Suns . The Moral 
and Political History of tho Atomic Scientists ” Translated from 
the German. (Victor Gollancz and Rupert Hart- Davis, 21s.) 

Lapp, Ralph E. — “ The Voyage of tho Lucky Dragon.” The 
Story of tho Faktiryu Mara and tho Nuclear Tost at Bikini, March 
1954. (Frederick Muller, 18s.) 

Rowso, A. L. — “ The Later Churchills.” An English Family, 
Volume II. (Macmillan, 35s.) 

Swarthout, Glondon — “ They Came to Cordura.” A Novel of the 
American Military Expedition in Mexico, 1910. (Ilememann, 15s ) 

“ The Dianes of Theodor Herd.” Edited and translated by 
Marvin Lowonthal. (Victor Gollancz, 42s.) 

“ Tho Mist Procession : The Autobiography of Lord Vansittart.” 
Published posthumously. (Hutchinson, 35s ) 

Urquhart, Major-General R E. — “ Arnhem.” Tho Story of the 
Battle of Arnhem. (Cassell, 2 Is.) 

Warner, Rox — “The Young Caesar.” An Historical Novel. 
(Collins, 10s.) 

Wheatley, Ronald- — “ Operation Sea Lion * German Plans for 
tho Invasion of England, 1939-1942.” (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 

United States. Agee, James— “A Doathintho Family.” (McDowell, 
Obolonsky Inc,, New York, $3.95). Pulitzer Prize Novel. 

Hoover, Herbert—** The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson.” (McGraw- 
Hill, New York, $0.00) 

(Fd. ICC.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 16152 A.) 

C. GREECE - SPAIN. — Ministerial Discussions. 

The Spanish Foreign Mmisler, Dr. Mario CasUclla, paid a 
three-day visit to Athens on June 21-28 for discussions with 
the Greek Prime Minister (M. Karamanlis) and the Foreign 
Minister (M. AveroiX). A joint communique said that the two 
countries would co-ordinate their efforts for the consolidation 
of world peace, adding that “ the traditional friendship which 
links both Greece and Spain with the Arab countries consti- 
tutes an important factor of equilibrium which it would be 
desirable to reinforce.” It was also stated that trade exchanges 
between Greece and Spain would be increased. The com- 
munique made no reference to Cyprus, though it was under- 
stood that this question had been discussed. 

(Hellenic News Agency, Athens) 

D. CHANNEL ISLANDS. — New Lieutenant- 
Governors of Jersey and Guernsey. 

It was announced on June 18 that the Queen had approved 
the appointment of General Sir George Frskine as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Jersey 111 succession to Admiral Sir Randolph 
Nicholson, whose term of office expires in the autumn. 
General Erskine ( 59 ) commanded the Seventh Armoured 
Division (the “ Desert Rats ”) m Tunisia, Italy and Normandy 
during the war. 

The appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir William Robson as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey vice Air Marshal Sir Thomas 
Elmlnrst (term of office expiring in the autumn) was announced 
on July 11. Vice-Admiral Robson ( 56 ) was lately C.-in-C., 
South Atlantic. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 12992 G ; 12950 B.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Independent Conser- 
vative M.P.s rejoin Conservative Party. 

The five remaining Independent Conservative M.P.s (Lord 
Hmchingbrooke, Mr. Biggs-Davison, Mr. Anthony Fell, 
Mr. Laurence Turner and Mr. Paul Williams) were readmitted 
to the Conservative Parliamentary parly on July II. They 
had previously applied for the restoration of the party Whip 
on June 24 , explaining that they were now in full agreement 
with the Government’s foreign policy. — (Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 16233 A.) 

Note. In the previous report cited, reference should be made to 
the last paragraph of the section dealing with the recent by-election 
at Ealing South. 
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KEESINU’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


July 5—12, 1958. 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The London Bus Strike. 

A strike which resulted m the temporary withdrawal of all 
bus and trolley-bus services, both country and metropolitan, 
withm the London Transport area, as well as of the Green Line 
coach services operated by the London Transport Executive, 
began on May 5 and only ended on June 21 after protracted 
negotiations. An account of the seven- week strike, and of the 
wage dispute which occasioned it, is given below under cross 
headings. 

The History of the Dispute. 

The dispute dated back to November 1057, when the London 
Transport Executive rejected a claim by the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union (to winch most busmen belong) for 
an overall increase of 25s. a week for all LTE bus and trolley- 
bus staff, ineluding the erews of “ country ” buses and Green 
Line coaches and garage and maintenance men. A busmen’s 
delegate conference thereupon decided on Dec. 0, by 105 votes 
to 25 : (a) to ask the LTE to renew negotiations ; (b) if it 
refused, to seek from the TGWU “ plenary powers ” inclu- 
ding the right to strike if necessary— to enforce their demand. 
The conference rejected the TGWU’s advice to submit the 
claim to arbitration. 

The LTE, howovor, again turned down tlio claim on Deo, 23, 
saying that it would cost £4,000,000 a year and mean a further 
increase in faros. The Executive suggested the submission of the 
claim to an independent Court of Inquiry, and intimated that it 
might consider an increase for Central Area staff but not for other 
employees, who had already improved on their pre-war position 
more than busmen in the Central Area. At a meeting botwoou 
LTE and TGWU representatives at the Ministry of Labour on 
Jan. 10, 1958, the Executive informed Sir Wilfrid Norton (the 
Minister’s Chief Industrial Commissioner) that it could not make a 
countor-olTor. Tho mooting then discussed the possibility of referring 
the dispute to a conciliation committee, Sir Wilfrid pointing out 
that such a committee could only bo sot up if tho Minister of Labour 
(Mr. Maoleod) approved. 

The Proposed Conciliation Committee. 

On Jan. 14 the busmen’s negotiating committee recom- 
mended that discussions with the LTE should he continued 
with the assistance of a conciliation committee appointed l>y 
the Minister of Labour. This recommendation was approved 
on Jan. 17 by a busmen’s delegate conference by 110 votes to 
20, the conference voting decisively against strike action. 
On Jan. 25, however, Mr. Maeleod refused to set up a concilia- 
tion committee, though intimating that he would consider a 
general inquiry into wages throughout the whole road passenger 
transport industry. 

Mr. Maeleod repeated his refusal to appoint a conciliation com- 
mittee at a meeting on Jan. 28 with Mr. Frank Cousins and Mr, 
Nicholas, respectively general secretary and assistant general 
secretary of the TGWU. He emphasized that the claim could still 
ho submitted to arbitration, and again suggested a thorough inquiry 
into tho whole wages structure of the road transport industry through- 
out tho country, so as to eliminate ” leap-frog ” demands from 
London and provincial busmen respectively. Mr. Cousins and Mr. 
Nicholas, however, asked Mr. Maeleod to reconsider his decision 
and stressed (a) that ho had given no indication of his unwillingness 
to appoint a conciliation committee until Jan. 25 ; (5) that the 
TGWU had meanwhile with great difficulty persuaded tho busmen 
to agree to submit tho claim to such a committoo ; (c) that the 
TGWU did not consider that a wider inquiry, as suggested by the 
Minister, would solve the immediate problem of the London busmen’s 
claim ; (d) that busmen had already refused to submit the claim to 
arbitration. Mr. Maeleod nevertheless reiterated his position in the 
House of Commons on Jan. 29, 

The Industrial Court’s Award. 

The impasse appeared to have been broken on Feb. 3, 
when, after a 12-hour discussion, a busmen’s delegate con- 
ference approved (by 92 votes to 40) a proposal by Mr. Cousins 
that the claim should be referred to the Industrial Court for 
arbitration, on the understanding that the court’s decision 
should not bind the busmen unless they considered it “ fair.” 
The conference rejected proposals for (a) a national conference 
to review busmen’s wages throughout Britain ; (6) a strike 
by all LTE road transport employees. 

The Industrial Court (whose chairman is Sir John Forster) 
announced its award on March 13, as follows : (1) an immediate 
increase of 8s. 6d. a week to bus and trolley-bus crews m the 
Central Area (numbering about 36,000 persons) ; (2) no 

increase for “ country ” busmen, Green Line crews, or main- 
tenance Mid garage men. The award, which represented 
increases of 4,4 per cent and 4.5 per cent in the basic minima 
of drivers and conductors (then £9 18s. 6d. and £9 0s. 6d. 
respectively), was expected to cost London Transport about 
£1,000,000 a year. 


The Busmen’s Decision to Strike. 

The Industrial Court’s award was immediately accepted 
by the LTE, but at a meeting on March 17 between LTE and 
TGWU representatives the latter demanded that it should be 
‘‘substantially increased” and applied to all LTE road 
transport employees, numbering nearly 50, 000, The LTE, 
however, replied that it could not agree to this, whereupon 
the busmen’s negotiating committee recommended on March 24 
that the TGWU should he asked to sanction " industrial 
action ” m support of an overall increase of “ at least 10s. Od. 
weekly.” 

After the TGWU had considered the position, Mr. Cousins 
gave formal notice on April 2 that all London bus, trolley-bus, 
and Green Line conch staff would cense work on May 5 unless 
a settlement had been readied in the meantime. [The union’s 
agreement with London Transport stipulated three month’s 
notice of an intended strike, but only one month’s notice was 
given at the time of the last. London bus strike m 1987,1 

To prevent as far oh possible the diversion of traffic to the London 
Underground and British suburban linos, tho TGWU on April 15 
concluded a ” mutual aid pact " with the railway unions, under 
which tho latter agreed not to allow additional trains to he run 
should the bus strike take place ; the TGWU, for its part, under- 
took to prevent tho manning of extra buses should the current railway 
wages dispute (see IB 20 9 A) meanwhile culminate In a rail stoppage/ 

At Hir John Elliot’s initiative a meeting between LTE and TGWU 
representatives led by Mr. Cousins took place on April 28, At this 
mooting Mr. Cousins made the unexpected proposal that tho £1,000,000 
which tho 8s, Od. increase to Central Area busmen was estimated to 
cost should be spread evenly over tho whole of the workers covered 
hy the original demand ho. over 11 country ” and Green Line 
crows, garage and maintenance stall, etc. This suggestion, which 
would have reduced the increase to Central Area staff to 6s. Od, 
a week in order to benefit other staff, was rejected hy Hir John 
Elliot on tho ground that it would not be in line with the award, 
which expressly limited the Increase to Central Area staff. Instead 
he undertook, provided that the award was accepted as it stood and 
the strike notices wore withdrawn, that London Transport would 
examine with tho union in tho autumn the wage-rates of men covered 
by tho original application but excluded from the award, ” such review 
to include a Joint examination of means of securing the most econo- 
mical operation and maintenance of London Transport services.” 
This offer was rejected hy the TGWU and the talks again broke 
down. On April 30 Mr. Cousins appealed to Mr. Maeleod to Induce 
London Transport to agree to the TGWU proposals, but Mr. Maeleod 
refused to do so, saying that ” tho effect of the union’s suggestion 
would be to alter completely the basis of the Industrial Court’s 
award.” 


Sir John Elliot’s Warning to Busmen. 


On May 1 Sir John Elliot wrote to Mr. Cousins repeating 
his offer (a) to carry out the Industrial Court’s award and 
back-date the 8s. 6d. increase to Central Area staff to March 12, 
1958 ; (6) to review the wages of country-bus erews and 
maintenance and garage men in the autumn, with an earlier 
review in the ease of Green Line couch crews. Mr. Cousins, 
however, did not reply to wSir John, but instead urged the 
busmen to “ stand firm whether the strike is long or short.” 
Sir John thereupon sent a “ personal message ” to all LTE 
road passenger staff, warning them that a strike would only 
result in a further serious decline in the number of passengers 
carried by London Transport road services, which in 1057 had 
averaged 2,000,000 fewer each day than in I050, Sir John’s 
message was worded as follows : 


** A strike does not, and cannot, alter facts. Her© are some 
inescapable facts . . . The bus business Is declining, not only In 
London and in Britain but all over the world, and it will continue 
to do so. Why ? 

“ Firstly, because of the enormous increase in tho number of 
motor-cars, ' bubble ’ ears, motor-bicyolos, scooters, etc. Grice a 
man has bought one of those, ho uses public transport as little as 
possible. Another striking change in people’s lives is tho rapid 
spread of television, particularly in tho Greater London area. This 
keeps whole families at homo in the evenings and at week-ends; 
formerly they came out and used our buses freely, 

“ Lastly, there is the day-long congestion in the London streets 
caused by parked motor-oars and vans, which I am always com- 
plaining about on behalf of our nine million bus passengers, because 
it makes the bus services irregular and unreliable. 

” Here is the biggest fact of the lot. As a result of all this, London 
Transport road services are to-day carrying just under two million 
fewer passengers every day than they wore in 1950, and the numbers 
are still falling ... 


mai is way i wish to tell you straight that, in my belief, the 
disappearance of the buses, trolleybuses, and coaches from the 
streets and roads of Groator London at this time, quite apart from 
its tremendous hardship to tho public who roly on them to get to and 
from their work, will ho disastrous to us. 
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" It can only result In turning away from our road services tens 
of thousands of passengers more, and all experience shows that 
many of those will leave us permanently. Thus the inevitable result 
of a strike will be that when the buses do come back on to the streets 
there will bo less work for fewer busmen, and ovontually less money 
with which to pay wages. 

“ I am convinced that with a substantial wage increase awarded 
to the majority of London busmen, it is the height of folly to go on 
strike at a time when the public arc in any case using our services 
less and less. Indeed, I can think of nothing that could deal a worse 
blow at your real interests than this. 

** Our only job is to serve the public, and it is the public in the end 
who settle everything, by their willingness or refusal to use our 
services.” 

Mr. Macleod *s Non-Intervention. - Beginning of Bus Strike. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Gaitskell (Leader of the 
Opposition) called on the Minister of Labour on May 2 to 
“ show initiative ” and summon the two sides to an immediate 
meeting under his chairmanship. Mr. Macleod, however, 
declined to intervene at this stage, saying that it would be 
“ improper ” for him to agree to vary an Industrial Court’s 
award. Despite a declaration by Mr. Cousins that “ London 
busmen will be very pleased if we can get out of this situation 
with honour and dignity,” a mass meeting of busmen at Earl’s 
Court on the same day confirmed the decision to proceed with 
the strike. 

The stoppage accordingly began at midnight of May 4-5, 
when all buses, trolley-buses, and Green Line coaches m the 
London Transport area — a total of 8,820 vehicles — went off 
the roads. The 605 routes affected covered a total mileage 
of about 2,000, and served an area of approximately 3,000 
square miles within a radius of about 30 miles from Charing 
Cross, stretching from Baldock (Herts.) m the north to Horsham 
(Sussex) in the south, and from Wendover and West Wycombe 
(Bucks.) m the west to Gravesend (Kent) in the east. About 
10,000,000 people live in the area. 

The strike caused less disturbance to business activity than had 
been expected, both London Underground and British Railways 
suburban lines dealing without much difficulty with tho abnormal 
number of passengers using them. Although an estimated 10,000 
more private cars than usual —many boaring ** free lift ” signs 
issued by the motoring associations— wore brought into tho City 
and tho West End, thoro was little abnormal congestion oxoept at 
certain “ black spots e.g. tho Thames bridges, Ludgate Circus, 
and Victoria. On the other hand many motorists found that tho 
absence of the slow-moving buses greatly relieved congestion and 
enabled cars to move with unwonted freedom. Although on May 5 
and subsequent days thousands of City workers were forced to 
travel from thoir homos by unaccustomed and circuitous routes, 
most reached their destinations on time ; a census of leading firms on 
May 5 showed that 90 per cent or more of their employees had reported 
at the usual hour. Some large employers provided coaches to bring 
in their staffs from special “ picking-up ” points and return thorn to 
these points after work. On subsequent days the congestion and 
delay grow gradually less as tho public became moro accustomed 
to tho situation. 

Opposition Motion of Censure on Minister of Labour. 

In the House of Commons on May 5, Mr. Hobcns (Lab.) 
urged the Minister of Labour, now that the strike had actually 
begun, to reverse his decision and call the two sides together 
in an attempt to bring about a settlement. Mr. Macleod, 
however, again declined to do this, saying that he did not 
consider the time ripe. 

Mr. Robons thereupon moved the adjournment of tho House to 
permit an immediate debate on tho matter, but this motion was 
disallowed by tho Speakor on the ground that tho matter did not 
oome within the appropriate Standing Order. Mr. Gaitskell then 
gave notice that the Opposition would table a motion of censure. 
This motion, which " deplored the Minister of Labour’s refusal, in 
pursuance of tho economic and industrial policy of the Government, 
to attempt to bring about a settlement of the bus dispute,” was 
debated in the House on May 8. It was defeated by 320 votes to 
253 after Mr. Macleod had stressed the need to choose the right time 
for ministerial intervention, and had pointed out that neither side 
had as yet given any sign of departing from its original position. 

Further Abortive Negotiations. - TGWU Appeals to Railway Unions. 

Following a promise by Mr. Macleod on May 16 that he 
would intervene in the dispute as soon as he “ saw a single 
chink of light,” Mr. Cousins on May 21 outlined to Sir Wilfrid 
Neden a suggested basis for discussions. Sir John Elliot 
thereupon suggested to Mr. Cousins a meeting for an “ exchange 
of views,” but Mr, Cousins declined to meet him without his 
negotiating committee. After consulting his colleagues, Sir 
John Elliot replied that such a meeting was “ not appro- 
priate at this stage.” 

Mr. Cousins announced on May 25 that the TGWU executive 
would notify the NUR and ASLEF that the “ continued excess use ” 
of the London Underground by habitual bus passengers was * mini- 


mizing the consequences of the strike,” and would ask them for their 
“ considered opinions as to whether they could help the busmen 
further.” On May 27 he announced that the TGWU would ask its 
members employed in petrol distribution in London and South-East 
England to be prepared to strike in sympathy, and might also ask 
TGWU members at London Transport power stations to “ take 
sympathetic action.” On May 28 the NUR and ASLEF leaders 
replied that their unions could not help the busmen further than 
they were already doing under the “ mutual aid pact ” (see above). 

T.U.C. Intervention. - Government Statement on Oil Supplies. 

The General Council of the T.U.C. met on May 28 to 
“ review the general position m regard to the bus strike ” ; 
it received an assurance from Mr. Cousins that the TGWU had 
not yet asked oil distribution or power station workers to 
stop work, but had merely asked them to consider what help 
they would give, if required. The General Council thereupon 
appealed to Mr. Macleod to bring both sides together for 
negotiations. The Minister, however, replied that he “ could 
see no way in which he could usefully intervene.” 

A T.U.C. delegation led by Mr. Tom Yates (chairman of the 
General Council) saw the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation (Mr. Harold Watkinson) later 
on May 28, but were informed by Mr. Macmillan that he 
could “ hold out no hope of Government intervention to 
improve the pay offer.” 

On tho same day tho Minister of Rower (Lord Mills) issued a 
statement to tho effect that if labour wore withdrawn from oil 
distribution m London and tho Homo Counties, tho Government 
would “take immediate stops to ensure supplies of petrol and oil.” 
Simultaneously tho War Office announced that week-end leave 
had been stopped for “ certain categories of soldiers,” numbering 
about 6,000. 

T.U.C.’s Advice against Extension of Strike. 

Talks between the two sides were resumed at Mr. Cousins’ 
request (and on the T.U.C.’s advice) on May 31. 

Sir John Elliot, while stressing that London Transport could not 
depart from tho Industrial Court's award, offered either (a) to begin 
a review of the pay of employees outside the award as soon as work 
was rosumod, and to complete it within a month ; or (b) to refer 
the whole issue back to the Industrial Court. Both alternatives 
were dooliued by Mr. Cousins, who proposed instead that London 
Transport should grant employees outside the award a “ token 
increase ” of 4s. a week pending the completion of tho review. Sir 
John refused to agreo to this, and tho meeting broke down. 

Sir John subsequently announced that the Executive wore planning 
a further reduction of 10 per cent in bus services (in addition to a 
d por cent out made in 1957). Ho added that it was hoped that Borne 
of the traffic now being carried on the Underground would “ stay 
there and help to cure street congestion,” and that at least 500 buses 
would bo taken off in October, thus saving 2,500 staff and about 
£2,000,000 in costs. 

Mr. Cousins’ rejection of Sir John’s oiler was unanimously 
approved by a busmen’s delegate conference on June 2, on 
which day the T.U.C. General Council asked the Prime Minister 
for a second interview. This meeting took place on June 4, 
when Mr. Macmillan explained, however, that he could only 
advise the resumption of negotiations on the basis of Sir 
John Elliot’s latest offer. 

After the T.U.C. General Council had heard a report on tho 
position from Mr. Cousins later on June 4, it advised him “ not to 
attempt to extend tho strike to workers in other industries,” but 
promised to try to arrange a new meeting with Sir John Elliot. At 
this mooting (June 5) Sir John proposed that a joint review of 
“ country ” busmen's pay should begin as soon as work was resumed, 
and should be concluded by July 1, any agreed increase to date from 
July 2. Mr. Cousins, however, rejected this new offer and demanded 
(1) that the 8s. 6d. increase to Central Area busmen should be back- 
dated to March 12, the date of the award ; (2) that Green Line coach 
drivers should also receive 8a. 6d., back-dated to March 12 ; (3) that 
“ country ” bus workers should b© assured of some increase, which 
should be back-dated to the start of the review. As these demands 
were unacceptable to London Transport, this meeting also ended 
in failure. 

The rejection of Sir John’s new offer was unanimously 
approved by a busmen’s delegate conference on June 6, but 
the conference decided (by 71 votes to 60) against seeking to 
extend the strike to other workers. 

Following criticisms by Mr. Cousins of the T.U.C.'s attitude 
towards extending the strike, a group of NUR men employed on the 
London Underground decided to call ono-day “ token ” strikes in 
support of tho busmen each week until tho bus dispute was settled. 
This decision was strongly opposed hy the NUR oxocutivo, and 
when tho first stoppage was called on June 9 only about 230 employees 
(mostly motormen) of the 18,000 on the Underground system 
stopped work. About 50 of tho 500 trains normally operated at 
the peak rush-hours had to be cancelled. 

On June 11 Mr. Cousins asked Mr. Macleod whether he thought 
he could, now “ usefully intervene,” whereupon the Minister and 
Sir Wilfrid Neden saw Sir John Elliot later the same day. A Ministry 
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spokesman subsequently stated, kowovor, that it had boon made 
dear that the JLTJt! was “ not able to depart from, the position reached 
on May 31." As the strike seemed likely to continue, Mr. Cousins 
asked the T.XJ.C. on June 12 to assist the TGWU financially so as to 
relieve it from any necessity of placing: its securities (totalling about 
£10,000,000) on the market. The T.U.O. General Council agreed to 
assist the TGWU and to ask all affiliated unions to lend it money. 
The Boilermakers* Society subsequently agreed to lend £50,001) to 
the TGWU at 2 per cent interest per annum. 

Ending of the Strike. 

On June 18, however, the busmen’s negotiating committee 
decided by eight votes to lour to recommend a resumption of 
talks wilh the LTE on the basis of Sir John Elliot’s offer of 
May 81 ; a proposal to try to extend the strike had been 
previously defeated by seven votes to six— a bare majority of 
one. Later the same day a busmen’s delegate conference 
decided by 94 votes to 82 that meetings should be held at all 
London Transport garages to decide on further action, an 
amendment to extend tixe strike being defeated by a large 
majority. After a meeting on June 18 between Mr. Cousins 
and his negotiating committee on the one side, and Sir John 
Elliot and other LTE members on the other, it was announced 
that a new formula for ending the strike had been agreed 
upon and would be submitted to a busmen’s delegate con- 
ference on June 19. This conference recommended (by 118 
voles to 15) that work should be resumed on the basis of 
the new formula— a recommendation approved on June 20 by 
94 of the 118 London Transport garages. The first buses to 
return to service began running the same night, and there was 
a complete resumption of work throughout the London 
Transport area on June 21. 

The formula agreed between the two sides on Juno 18, provided 

(1) that Central Area drivers and conductors should receive a 
weekly increase of 8s. Gd. with effect from the resumption of work ; 

(2) that Green Lino coach workers should receive an agreed increase 
from the same date ; (3) that a joint review of the wages of stall’ 
excluded from the Industrial Court's award should bo carried out 
41 on the merits of the ease," and be concluded by July 1, any agreed 
increase being payable from July 2 ; (4) that the Intention of the 
review should ho to “ provide an upward trend of wage levels " ; 
(5) that it was not intended that any decision resulting from the 
review should 44 leavo the wages of country services staff in an 
unfavourable position compared with other LTJfl road service stall’s 
of comparable grade " ; (6) that increases to maintenance stall’ 
resulting from the review should not bo loss than increases to LTK 
and railway workshops staff which might result from negotiations 
then in progress. 

The strike, which lasted nearly seven weeks, was estimated to 
have cost the LTE over £2,000,000 and the union more than 
£1,500,000 in strike pay. Mr. Walkinson, speaking on June 20 
of the consequences of the strike, said : 44 The fact is that 
nobody has gained anything at all. The London travelling 
public have been put to great inconvenience ; the finances of 
London Transport and of the trade union have suffered a 
heavy blow. The only concrete result of the strike is that 
there will probably never again be the same number of buses 
on the London streets.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Provincial Bus Strike, 16004 A.) 

A. INDIA. — Re-finance Corporation for Industry. 

A company to advance loans through the agency of banks 
to medium-sized industrial units in the private sector was set 
up in Bombay on June 5 with official supporL, under the name 
of Re-finance Corporation for Industry (Private) Ltd. The 
new corporation has an authorized capilal of 250,000,000 
rupees and an initial issued capital of hall that amount contri- 
buted jointly by the Reserve Bank of India, the Life Insurance 
Corporation, and 15 of the larger scheduled banks, both 
Indian and foreign. As its name implies, the corporation will 
not itself lend to industry but will assist the banks to do so. 
In addition to its own capital, funds will be made available to 
the corporation by the Government of India from a sum of 
about 260,(100,000 rupees which had been reserved from U.S. 
aid counterpart funds under the agricultural commodities 
agreement signed by India and the U.S. A. in August 1956. 

The corporation’s board of directors will comprise the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India (as chairman), a 
Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank, the chairmen of the 
State Bank of India and the Life Insurance Corporation, and 
three representatives of the participating banks. — (The States- 
man, Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

B. LONDON. — Coffee Futures Market. 

Dealings on London’s new coffee futures market opened on 
July 1 at the Commodity Exchange, Plantation House, E.C.3, 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) 


C. UNITED NATIONS. — Special Report on World 
Population Trends. 

A special U.N. report, published on June 29, pointed out 
that the world’s population had increased since t he beginning 
of the 20th century at a rate unprecedented m human history, 
and that this trend, if continued at its present pace, would 
cause serious problems for the future of mankind. 44 While it 
took 200,000 years for the world’s population to reach 2,500 
million,” said the report, u it will now lake a mere 80 years to 
add another 2,000 million . , , Never in the history of mankind 
have members of the human species multiplied so rapidly as 
m the present century, nor can it. be easily conceived that the 
peopling of the earth will continue at. a similar pace in the 
century to follow.” 

After pointing out that the world’s population might have risen 
to 0,000 or 7,000 million by tins turn of the century, the report 
stated : 44 The year 2000 Is no farther in the future than the year 
1914 is in the past. Not only technical achievement, but progress 
in international co-operation and organization, will have to be more 
effective than during the past 43 years if the expected numbers of 
mankind are to be organizationally and technologically accom- 
modated to the minimum conditions required for human dignity . . . 
Forecasts for a still more distant future are hazardous. Yet given 
a continuation of the present rate of increase , . . and looking farther 
ahead to an ago some 000 years from now, the population on this 
globe might have expanded so much that in a world crowded with 
human beings, only about one square metre of soil might be loft 
for each of them to live on. It goes without saying that this can 
never take place. Something will happen to prevent it." 

Apart from the total increase In world population, the ensuing 
changes in distribution over the globe also received (dose attention 
in the report. It was anticipated that a continuous decline In the 
relative Importance (from the point of view of population) of Furopo, 
including tho Boviot Union, would be paralleled by a great corres- 
ponding increase in the population of Asia ; thus, whereas there 
was one European for every two Aslans at the beginning of the 
20th century, the ratio might have become one to four at tho end of the 
century. For Latin America, a tenfold population increase was 
forecast between 1900 and 2000 ; by contrast, Muropo would have 
slightly more than doubled its population over the century, while 
for tho remaining continents a fourfold Increase was forecast for 
tho oontury as a whole. 

44 Fully one-liaif of tho world’s people live in monsoon Asia,” tho 
report pointed out. 44 Within this general region the concentration 
in particular areas is already outstandingly great. Current economic 
and social conditions oven now present the greatest challenge to 
human ingenuity in seeking effective remedies to existing poverty* 
Tho problem is all tho more baffling because of tho large increase 
in population which must be expected." After recommending close 
attention in the rest of the world to the policies designed to slow 
down population increase in India and China, tho report gave tho 
warning : 44 Where population threatens to outstrip resources, 

tho only alternative to fertility decline would seem to be an eventual 
return to permanent high mortality ; emigration, at the most, 
can bo only a temporary relief." 

The growth of world population in the past century was 
indicated by the following figures : (a) in 1850 it was estimated 
at 1,094 million, and in 1900 at 1,550 million an increase of 
42 per cent in 50 years ; (b) by 1925 it had risen to 1,907 
million, an increase of 28 per cent in 25 years ; (c) by 1950 the 
figure stood at 2,500 million, an increase of 81 per cent in 
25 years ; (d) a further 1,250 million would 44 almost certainly ” 
be added by 1975 ; (e) between 1975 ami 2000 the world’s 
population would increase by another 1,250 million at a 
44 very improbable low assumption,” by 2,500 million at a 
“ more plausible ” assumption, and by 8,000 million at a 
44 high assumption.” Thus the growth of world population 
over the next 25 years 44 has an importance which transcends 
economic and social considerations ” and 44 is at the very 
heart of the problem of our existence,” 

The report was prepared as part of a wider U.N, programme 
devoted to the study and analytical appraisal of world popular 
tion trends. Entitled The Future Growth of World Population , 
it was compiled by the U.N. Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs and is available in London from H.M. Stationery 
Office.— (U.N. Information Centre, London) 

D. CHILE. — New U.S* Credits. 

The Chilean Finance Minister announced in June that the 
Chilean Government had obtained further loans in the U.S.A. 
in addition to the various 44 stand-by ” loans renewed in April 
last [see 16150 B]. Of the new loans, $15,000,000 had been 
granted by the Import-Export Bank and $10,000,000 by the 
Economic Development Fund. The Minister explained that 
after effecting economies in expenditure, it was estimated that 
Chile would need only $40,000,000 to meet her foreign exchange 
requirements, and that this sum could be met by drawing oh 
the new loans and utilizing only $15,000,000 of the 44 stand-by ” 
loans. — (Bank of London and South America) (16x50 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Lewisham and 
Dagenham Rail Disasters. 

The third worst disaster in British railway history, exceeded 
in the number of casualties only by the Gretna troop-train 
disaster of 1915 and the Harrow and Wealdstone collision of 
1952 (see 12020 A), occurred during the evening “ rush hour ” 
on Dec. 4, 1957, near St. John’s Station, Lewisham, on the 
mid-Kent line of the Southern Region. At about 6.20 p.m. 
on that date a fast steam train from London to Ramsgate 
crashed in thick fog into the rear of a stationary electric train 
from Charing Cross to Hayes, which had been halted by a 
signal near St. John’s Station, close to a fly-over railway 
bridge carrying the line from Charing Cross to Dartford and 
Gravesend. Under the force of the impact the middle coaches 
of the steam train reared almost vertically into the air and 
tore into the steel structure of the fly-over bridge, which fell 
on the rear coach of the steam train, causing very heavy 
casualties. Both trams were crowded with West End and City 
workers and Christmas shoppers. A third train, from Holborn 
Viaduct to Dartford, was slowly approaching the fly-over 
bridge at the time, but the driver was able to stop it on the 
edge of the gap left by the collapsed bridge ; allhough the 
train was derailed, there were no casualties. 

Rescue work was hampered by dense fog, but doctors and 
nurses were rushed to the scene as quickly as possible from 
hospitals in the area ; together with firemen, police, and people 
from neighbouring houses, they worked under the light of 
floodlamps throughout the night. 

Owing to the mutilation of the bodies recovered, the number 
of dead was not definitely known until Dec. 7, when it was 
stated by Scotland Yard to be 88 . Previously (on Dec. 5 ) 
a Southern Region spokesman had given the number of 
casualties as : dead, 92 ; seriously injured, 110 ; slightly 
injured, 67. An appeal for persons in need of assistance as a 
result of the disaster was launched by the Mayor of Lewisham. 

Mr. Harold Watkinson (Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation) 
announced in tho House of Commons on Hoc. 5 that ho had appointed 
the Chief Inspector of Railways (then Limit. -Col. G. R. Wilson) to 
hold an inquiry into tho Lewisham disaster. On tho same day 
British Railways (Southern Region) issued the following statement 
explaining why no fog service was in operation in tho area of the 
disaster and why there were no fog-men on the lines : 

** Fog signalmen are not provided in tho area of the accident 
because tho colour-light system of signalling is in operation. Multiple- 
aspect colour light signals aro situated as near as possible to a driver’s 
eye level and, In view of tho intensity of light and focusing of such 
signals, it is not tho praotioe to provide fog signalmen at such signals. 

** Tho colour light signalling system, with its powerful multiple- 
aspect lights, not only clearly tolls the drivor the indication ot tho 
signal which Is his immediate concern, but also tells him what 
indication ho may expect to find at tho next signal ahead. In areas 
where colour light signalling is not provided, fog signalmen are 
provided whenever possible, or block sections lengthened by tho 
introduction of what is known technically as * double blook * 
working/* 

A Southern Region spokesman statod that the signalling system 
in uso in the area had been installed in 1929, since when well over 
1,000 trains a day had u gone through in perfect safety,” Ho added 
that if the systom was working satisfactorily, the drivor of the steam 
train must have passed three signals giving warning of danger. 

The trial of William John Trew, the driver of the steam 
train, charged with the manslaughter of the guard of the 
electric train into which the steam train crashed, opened at 
the Central Criminal Court in London on April 21 , 1958. 
Trew pleaded “ no l guilty.” After hearing evidence from the 
fireman of the steam train, the driver of the electric train, and 
other railway employees and officials, the jury announced 
that they were unable to agree, whereupon the judge discharged 
them and ordered a new trial. When this opened on May 7, 
however, no evidence was offered by the Crown against Trew, 
who was accordingly discharged after the jury had returned a 
formal verdict of u not guilty.” The prosecuting counsel 
(Mr. Christmas Humphreys) pointed out that the proceedings 
had had a grave effect upon Driver Trew’s mind and to some 
extent on his physical health ; in these circumstances it was 
felt that further proceedings might prove a serious danger to 
his mental condition. 

The Dagenham Disaster. 

A further collision in dense fog, in which 10 people were 
killed and 87 injured, occurred at about 7.80 p.m. on Jan. 30, 
1958, at Dagenham (Essex) on the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend line, when a steam train from Fenchurch Street to 
Shoeburyncss ran into a Fenchurch Street-Southend steam 
train which was halted at a stop signal near Dagenham East 
station* Botl> trains were crowded at time. 


As m the Lewisham disaster, dense fog made rescue work 
extremely difficult, but doctors and nurses from neighbouring 
hospitals were brought to the spot in police cars, and together 
with firemen, police, and ambulance drivers worked under 
acetylene flares and arc-lamps to free the dead and injured. 
Help was also given by uninjured passengers m the two trains 
and by local residents. 

Whereas there is no system of automatic tram control on tho 
mid-Kent line of the Southern Region, on which tho Lewisham 
accident occurred, the London, Tilbury and Southend line has for 
20 years used its own a system of A T.C., which warns tho driver 
when ho is approaching a “ distant ** signal and automatically 
applies the brakes if the signal is at danger. The Tilbury system 
differs from, that in uso for about 50 years on tho Western Region 
m that it is electro -magnetic, whereas the W.R systom is purely 
mechanical, operated by means of physical contact between a ramp 
between the rails and a trip-lover on the engine. 

« ^ r * y^ a ^ nson announced on Jan. 31 that he had appointed 
Brigadier C. A. Langley, an inspecting officer of railways, to 
inquire into the Dagenham accident. He added : “ The 

previous serious accident at Lewisham undoubtedly had a 
grave element of human error in it, and 1 have taken steps 
to see that Sir Brian Robertson [chairman of the British 
Transport Commission] reminds all concerned of the very 
heavy burden which falls upon them m conditions of acute 
fog.” In reply to Mr. John Parker (Labour M.P. for Dagenham) 
Mr. Watkinson stated that the signalling system at Dagenham 
was u perfectly in order and adequate,” and that preparatory 
work in connexion with the electrification of the hoc had 
had no effect on the accident. 

Mr. J. W. Watkins, a member of the British Transport 
Commission and chairman of the railways sub -commission, 
stated on Jan. 31 that the British railway system, with over 
23,000 passenger trains and 17,000 freight trains a day, was 
“ the most intensively used in the world.” The railways 
carried over 1 , 000 , 000,000 passengers a year— -more than 
double the number carried on the “ class one ” railroads of 
the U.S.A, — and the risk of death to a passenger in the past 
10 years had been “ about one in 24,000,000 journeys— or, in 
terms of deaths to miles travelled from 1948 to 1955, 
784,000,000 miles travelled to each fatality.” Under the 
railway modernization plan about £150,000,000 would be 
spent on signalling and communications, including the exten- 
sion of track circuiting, and the new type of automatic train 
control adopted as a standard for British Railways would be 
extended to all main-line routes. Contracts for initial supplies 
of the equipment to the value of £500,000 had already been 
placed, and most of this— enough for 2,000 sets of track gear 
and for 2,000 locomotives — was expected to be delivered 
during 1958.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. Harrow Disaster, 12626 A.) 

B. MALAYA. — British Aid for Expansion of Royal 
Malayan Navy. - Naval Base at Port Swcttemham. 

The U.IC Commonwealth Relations Office announced on 
July 1 that, under the financial agreement of 1957, Britain 
would (a) make a cash grant of £145,000 for the purchase of 
naval stores and equipment for the Royal Malayan Navy ; 
(b) contribute £787,000 towards the cost of constructing a 
naval base at Port Swettenham ; (c) transfer ships from the 
Royal Navy to the Royal Malayan Navy of an estimated 
value of £2,300,000. 

The announcement recalled that the U.K. Government had 
agreed in January 1957 to contribute some £13,800,000 
towards the expansion of Malaya’s naval, military, and air 
forces. As part of that expansion it had now been agreed that 
the Royal Malayan Navy — hitherto based on Singapore, and 
administered and paid for by the Singapore Government 
since its creation in 1952— should he transferred to the 
Federation of Malaya. Officers and ratings from the Royal 
Navy at present on loan to the Royal Malayan Navy would 
continue to serve after its transfer to the Federation. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. 15793 A 5 15454 A.) 

C. SWITZERLAND. — National Defence Council. 

The Swiss Government decided on June 10 to set up a 
National Defence Council to advise the Government on all 
questions of national defence which were not of a purely 
military nature, and to co-ordmate civil and military defence 
measures. The Council will be under the chairmanship of the 
head of the Federal Military Department (i.e. the member of 
the Federal Council in charge of defence) and will have 21 other 
members, of whom 12 will represent industry, trade, and 
science. It was stated that the work of the Council would not 
effect the tasks of tke existing Military Defence Commission. 

(Neue Ztircher Zeitung) 
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A. VIETNAM. — Implementation of Geneva Agree- 
ments on Regrouping of Armed Forces, Exchange of 
Frisoners-of-War, and Evacuation of Civilian Refugees. - 
South Vietnam rejects North Vietnamese Proposals for 
Discussions on Elections and Reunification. 

In accordance with the terms of the Geneva Agreements 
on Vietnam, the regrouping of the French Union and Vietminli 
forces and the exchange of prisoners-of-war were completed 
by May 1055, whilst the period for the evacuation of civilian 
refugees, which was to have ended at the same time, was 
extended by agreement until July 20, 1955. The clauses 
providing for the holding of general elections in July 1950, 
with a view to the reunification of the two dories, could not 
be implemented, however, as the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment consistently refused to regard itself as bound by the 
Agreements and rejected a series of proposals put forward 
by the North Vietnamese Government during 1955-58 for 
discussions on the organization of elections. 

The last Vietminh forces in South Vietnam were withdrawal 
cm May 9, 1955, whilst the evacuation of French Union forces 
from North Vietnam was completed 10 days later, when the 
French garrison left Haiphong. The completion of the exchange 
of prisoners-of-war had previously been announced by the 
International Control Commission on March 29, 1955. 

During the period of 800 days from the cease- (ire laid down 
in the Geneva Agreements for the evacuation of civilian 
refugees (Le. up to May 18, 1955), about 700,000 people, 
95 per cent of whom were Roman Catholics, left North for 
South Vietnam ; about three-quarters were civilians, the 
remainder being military personnel and their dependants. 
Following a series of clashes between Vietminh troops and 
Roman Catholics in northern Annum during January 1955, 
in which people intending to leave for South Vietnam wore 
prevented by force from doing so, demands for the extension 
of the 800-day period were put forward by the South Viet- 
namese Government and were supported by the British Govern- 
ment in a Note to the Soviet Government on May 7, 1955. 
[This procedure was adopted because the British and Soviet 
Foreign Ministers had acted as joint chairmen of the Geneva 
Conference.] The International Commission announced on 
May 81, 1955, that the North Vietnamese Government had 
agreed to extend the period until July 20, 1955, and that 
8,000 more refugees had left North Vietnam since May 18. 

No statistics were published of the total number of refugees 
leaving South for North Vietnam. The South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment stated on May 20, 1955, however, that about 8,500 refugees 
from the North had asked to he repatriated in the previous fortnight, 
whilst tho International Commission reported on May 31 that 1,700 
refugees had moved to North Vietnam since May 18. In a roport 
published on Boo. 19, 1955, tho Commission stated that about 2,500 
people who had boon granted permits to loavc South Vietnam had 
not yet been able to do so. 

The Foreign Minister of North Vietnam (M. Pham Van- 
Dong) stated on June 6, 1955, that his Government was pre- 
pared to open consultations with South Vietnam in preparation 
for the holding of elections in July 1956 ; at the same time he 
gave an assurance that North Vietnam desired free elections in 
which “ all political parties, organizations, and individuals ” 
would he able to take part. He recalled that the final declara- 
tion of the Geneva Conference (see 1 8689 A) provided for such 
consultations, and for the supervision of elections by an 
international body comprising representatives of the member 
States of the International Commission (India, Canada, and 
Poland). M. Ngo Dinh-Diem (then Prime Minister of South 
Vietnam) declared in a broadcast on July 6, 1955, however, 
that as South Vietnam had not signed the Geneva Agreements 
it was in no way hound by them’; although it did not reject 
w the principle of elections ” as a means of unifying the 
country, there could he no question of considering any proposals 
from the Vietminh “ if proof is not given us that they put the 
higher interests of the national community above those of 
Communism.” 

Serious rioting occurred in Saigon on July 20, 1955 — the anniver- 
sary of th© conclusion of the Genova Agreements, which by the 
Government’s orders was observed as a “ day of national shame.” 
Disorders had already taken place for some days beforehand, and on 
July 13 th© International Commission had drawn the attention of 
th© South Vietnam authorities to th© need for maintaining order. 
On July 19, however, members of the Government handed to M. Ngo 
Dinh-Diem a resolution demanding the “ elimination of Polish and 
Indian pro -Co mm u n ist elements from the International Commission,” 
and loudspeaker vans toured th© city inciting the population against 
the Co m mission. On July 20 armed mobs attacked hotels where 
members of the Commission were staying, assaulted members of the 
Commission and foreign tourists, ransacked their rooms, and set 
Are to furniture and cars, the total damage being estimated at 


£150,000. The police mode no attempt to intervene until the looting 
and arson had been in progress for over an hour. M. Ngo Dinh-Diem 
described the riots as ** striking proof of the determination of the 
Vietnamese people to light Communism,” but gave an assurance 
that compensation would bo paid for all da, mage done after strong 
protests had been lodged by tho British and U.H, Ambassadors. 

In a Note of July 19, 1955, M. Pham Van-Dong had asked 
M. Ngo Dinh-Diem to nominate delegates to a pre-elections 
conference. The British, French, and II.S. diplomatic repre- 
sentatives m Saigon subsequently handed identical Notes to 
M. Ngo Dinh-Diem on July 26 emphasizing their interest in 
seeing the Geneva Agreements respected, and urging him to 
open discussions with North Vietnam. M. Ngo Dinh-Diem, 
however, rejected any such talks, declaring on Aug. 10 that 
South Vietnam was *“ the only legal State,” and realhrming 
t,he policy laid down in his broadcast of July 6. On Sept, 21, 

1955, he issued a second statement declaring that “ there can 
be no question of a conference, even less of negotiations.” 

The sit.ua lion thereafter remained deadlocked until Jan. 80, 

1956, when the Premier of the Chinese People’s Republic, 
Mr. Chou Fn-lat, proposed in a public speech that the Geneva 
Conference should bo reconvened to ensure the implementation 
of its agreements on Vietnam, and that the countries repre- 
sented on the International Commission should he invited to 
take part. 'The British Foreign (Mliee confirmed on the same 
day that it had already received such a proposal from China, 
support for which was subsequently announced by Poland, 
North Vietnam, and the Soviet Union. The British Govern- 
ment, however, suggested in a Note to the Soviet Government 
on March 9 that discussions on the Vietnamese situation 
should lirst take place between them as co-chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference. 

Discussions were accordingly held in London from April 10 
to May 8, 1956, between Lord Heading (then Minister of State 
at the Foreign O(Uce) and M. Gromyko (then Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister). At the conclusion of the talks, the two 
Governments which had agreed not to convene a second 
conference for the present - communicated their decisions to 
the North and South Vietnamese Governments, to the French 
Government, and to the International Commission, 

The letter to the two Vietnamese Governments expressed concern 
that tho provision of the Geneva Agreements for dismissions between 
them had not been carriod out, and appealed to them to agree on a 
date for such discussions. It also stated that the oo -chairmen would 
continue to consult together, and if necessary would discuss the 
measures which should ho taken to ensure th© fulfilment of the 
Agreements, including th© proposal to convene a new conference. 

The South Vietnamese Government, in its reply on May 25, 
1956, reiterated its refusal to recognize the Geneva Agreements 
but promised not to “ have recourse to solutions of violence,” 
and to respect the demarcation line and the demilitarized zone. 
It declared that South Vietnam was in favour of free elections, 
hut stated that “the absence of all liberties in North Vietnam 
makes impracticable at the moment any approach to the prob- 
lem of electoral and prc-elec Loral operations.” Tim North Viet- 
namese Government, on the other hand, offered on June 4 to 
open discussions with South Vietnam, and stated that it would 
ask for a new Geneva Conference if South Vietnam maintained 
its “ negative attitude.” 

M. Pham Van-Dong had previously suggested to the South 
Vietnamese Government (on May 11, 1950) that a consultative 
conference should meet to make arrangements tor elections to a 
single National Assembly, which would appoint a coalition Govern- 
ment for the whole of Vietnam. Ho subsequently addressed Notes 
to the British and Soviet Foreign Ministers on July 13, and again 
on Aug. 10, 1956, complaining that th© South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment had failed to respond to North Vietnam's overtures ; asking 
them to urge South Vietnam to agree on a date for a consultative 
conference ; and suggesting that it the South persisted In its attitude, 
the co-chairmen should convene a new Geneva Conference. 

After an interval of nearly a year, the North Vietnamese 
Government renewed its demand for the implementation of 
the Geneva Agreements in the summer of 1957. In a letter to 
President Diem (July 18) M. Pham Van-Dong suggested that 
discussions should take place on the organization of elections, 
and that postal services between the two zones should be 
restored as a step towards reunifleation. The South Viet- 
namese Government replied (in a communiques issued on 
July 26) that it could “ examine no proposal of the Vietminh 
Communists without proof and guarantee that they place the 
supreme interests of the nation above the interests of Com- 
munist imperialism,” and that the subjection of the North to 
the Communist system was a fundamental obstacle to reunifi- 
cation. The Northern Government nevertheless proposed on 
Sept. 25, 1957, the holding of a conference to consider the 
re-establishment and development of economic relations 
between the two zones — a proposal which met with no response. 
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In a letter to President Diem on March 7, 1958, M. Pham 
Van-l)ong repeated Ins proposal for a conference, which, he 
suggested, should meet at an early date to discuss a reduction 
in the number ol* troops on both sides and the establishment 
of trade relations with a view to promoting reunification ; 
the letter strongly criticized “American interference in the 
internal affairs of South-East Asian countries,” particularly 
Vietnam. In Saigon, the Northern offer was officially described 
as “phoney” and “a propaganda trick,” and on April 20 
the South Vietnamese Government issued a declaration 
rejecting it, 

After stressing the “ contradictions between the declarations and 
actions of the authorities in Hanoi/’ the statement said that the 
South Vietnamese Government also aimed at the country’s reunifica- 
tion, general elections, free circulation between North and South, 
reduction of military forces, commercial exchanges, and loyal 
relations. Before any negotiations could be considered, however, 
" authorities in Hanoi must provo their good faith ” by mooting the 
following six conditions : (X) they should allow the 92,319 people 
who, it was claimed, wished to leave the Northern territory for 
South Vietnam to do so ; (2) they should reduce their military forces 
to the level of those in the South ; (3) they should renounce the use 
of “ methods of terrorism and sabotage ” ; (4) they should allow 
the population of the North to “ work in freedom and raise their 
living standards ” ; (5) they should cease “ to force the population 
to conduct propaganda in their favour in lotters sent to the South ” ; 
and (6) they should “ establish democratic libortios similar to those 
existing in the South.” 

Charges of increasing their armed forces were brought 
against each other by the two Vietnamese Governments on 
numerous occasions. 

The Northern Government claimed on May 15, 1957, to have 
demobilized 80,000 men, and alleged that over 2,000 U.S. military 
personnel wore m South Viotnam contrary to the terms of the 
Geneva Agreements, which limited the strength of the U.S. Military 
Advisory Group to 300 men ; this was denied by tho U.S. Defence 
Department, which, however, admitted that the strength of tho 
Group was 092 officers and men. Tho Southern Government claimed 
in March 1958 to have reduced its own military manpower, dospito 
tho withdrawal of 200,000 troopH of tho Drench Expeditionary 
Corps, but allogod that tho size of tho Northern Army had been 
increased to 350,000 regulars and 250,000 militiamen. 

The International Control Commission transferred its 
headquarters from Hanoi to Saigon in March 1958. Announcing 
its consent to the move, the South Vietnamese Government 
reaffirmed that it did not consider itself bound by the Geneva 
Agreements, but said that it would continue to regard the 
Commission as “ an organization working for peace ” and 
would extend to it “ dc Jacto co-operation.” 

A North Vietnamese liaison mission with tho International Control 
Commission, which had been established in tfaigon for several years, 
loft for Hanoi on May 17, 1958, The South Vietnamese Government 
had previously announced that it had ordered tho Communist 
mission to close down by May 15 and that “adequate measures” 
would bo taken “to make tho Government’s decision effective.” 
The statement said that the presence of tho mission in Saigon, had 
resulted from an agreement concluded between tho Viotminh and 
tho former French High Command in Indo-China, against the wishes 
of the South Vietnamese Government, and that this agreement had 
lost its moaning after tho withdrawal of tho French forces from 
Vietnam since 195(5. It was allogod that tho Northern liaison mission 
had committod “a number of espionage and subversive propaganda 
activities ” during its stay in South Vietnam. 

[Although the International Control Commission had its head- 
quarters in Hanoi before March 1958, it also maintained a branch 
office in Saigon ; the North Vietnamese liaison mission was accredited 
to tills branch before its expulsion from South Vietnam.! 

Mr. Triloki Nath Haul, a joint secretary in the Indian 
Ministry of External Affairs, assumed the chairmanship of 
the International Control Commission in Vietnam in February 
1957, in succession to Mr. Gopalaswami Partliasarathi, who 
had been appointed Indian Ambassador to Indonesia. 
(Le Monde, Paris - Times - New York Times - Vietnam Press 
Agency, Saigon - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 13816 A 5 14253 A.) 

A. SOUTH AFRICA. — United Party Leaders elected 
to Parliament. « Rondebosch and Yeoville By-elections. 

Sir de Villiers Graaff (the leader of the United Party), who 
was defeated at I lot ten to Is-Holland in the recent general 
elections, was returned unopposed for Rondebosch on June 8 
after Colonel Piikington Jordan had resigned the seat m his 
favour. Colonel Jordan had previously been nominated for 
one of the Senate seats held by the United Party. 

Mr. S, J. Marais Steyn (chairman of the U.P. in the Transvaal), 
who had been defeated at Verceniging at the general 
election, was returned unopposed on the same date for the 
Yeoville constituency, where Mr. A. L. Kowarsky had resigned 
the scat in his favour.— (Cape Times) (Prev. rep. 16169 A.) 


B. CEYLON. — Nationalization of Cargo Handling 
at Port of Colombo. - Bus Services nationalized. 

In view of repeated and lengthy strikes in the port of 
Colombo, which had disrupted Ceylon’s import and export 
trade and made ships increasingly reluctant to use the port, 
the Ceylonese Government appointed a commission on Aug. 28, 
1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. E. F. N. Gratiaen (the 
Attorney-General), to inquire into the working of the port. 
The commission’s report, published m January 1957, recom- 
mended that the Port authority should be reorganized to 
enable it to control the working of private contractors more 
effectively, and that the number of contractors operating m 
the port should be reduced. After considering the report the 
Government decided, however, to nationalize cargo handling at 
the port of Colombo, and a Bill for that purpose was sub- 
sequently introduced m the House of Representatives and 
received its third reading on April 11, 1958. 

Moving tho second reading on April 10, Mr. M. Senanayake 
(Minister of Transport and Works) said that since the war imports 
of general cargo into Colombo had increased by 50 per cent, food 
cargo had increased by over 2,000,000 tons, and passenger traffic 
had also increased, with the result that Colombo harbour had become 
busier than any other Eastern port. Haphazard and imeo-ordinated 
measures adopted m tho handling of cargo had had “ disastrous ” 
effects, howovor, worsened hy labour unrest and lack of discipline 
among the port workers The limitations of tho available mechanical 
equipment, and the current labour potential, made it essential that 
the number of private operators should be reduced and all cargo 
operations controlled by a single authority, and nationalization was 
considered tho only possible measure to moot the situation adequately. 
A single agency, tho Port (Cargo) Corporation, would therefore bo 
set up to direct, control, co-ordinate and supervise all cargo -handling 
operations, and to take full resx>onsibilifcv for the conditions of labour 
and welfare of tho port workers. 

The Port (Cargo) Corporation, which was established under 
a second Bill passed on May 2, became solely responsible for 
the stevedoring, landing, and warehousing of cargo from 
June 80, 1958, "when all licences issued to private operators 
expired. 

The Motor Transport Bill, providing for the nationalization 
of all bus services in Ceylon, was given a unanimous third 
reading on Oct. 17, 1957 and came into operation on Jan. 2, 
1958. It transferred the property and equipment of all private 
bus companies, in return for compensation, to a Transport 
Board, which received the exclusive right to operate bus 
services in Ceylon.— (Ceylon Government Information Dept.) 

C. NEW ZEALAND. — Ending of Compulsory Military 
Training. - Creation of Ministry of Civil Defence. 

It was announced in Wellington on June 27 that the N.Z. 
Government lmd decided to end compulsory military training 
for all men over 18 as from March 81, 1 959. It would, however, 
remain obligatory for all males to register and to have a medical 
examination on reaching the age of 18. 

A White Paper on Defence, issued on the same date, said 
that an operational army would be established to meet New 
Zealand’s defence commitments, because the Labour Govern- 
ment considered that the present organization of the Army 
did not provide sufficient flexibility or mobility, The new 
Army would have an establishment force of 2,510 ; an 
operational regular brigade group (including an armoured 
regiment) with a strength of approximately 5,600 ; and 
a volunteer territorial force with an estimated strength 
of 7,000. 

Tho White Paper pointed out that as regards compulsory military 
training tho N.Z. Government had come to the same conclusions as 
those expressed in the British White Paper on Defence of 1957, in 
which emphasis was laid on highly trained mobile forces and tho 
concentration of military effort on a fully equipped regular forco 
capable of mooting the requirements of modem warfare speedily 
and effectively in an emergency. 

It was also stated that the plans for the Royal Now Zealand Navy 
and Air Force [which are already on a regular basis and in process 
of re-equipment] would remain unchanged, and that a Ministry of 
Civil Defence would be established to prepare for tho possibility 
of nuclear attack against New Zealand. Referring to the country’s 
Commonwealth obligations, the White Paper stated that New Zealand 
would continue to contribute to tho Oommonwoalth Strategic 
Reserve in tho Far East an infantry battalion, a cruiser or frigate, 
a squadron of Canberra aircraft, and transport and naval aircraft. 

The re-equipment of the new force with modern weapons 
and transport was estimated to cost NZ.£8,000,000, while 
the total cost of the N,Z. Defence Budget (now standing at 
NZ.£9, 000,000) would be increased to NZ.£12,000,000. 
(Directorate of Information, Wellington) (Prev. rep. 15612 B.) 
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A. ARGENTINA* — Law on Governmental Organiza- 
tion. - New Ministerial Appointments. - Amnesty Law. 

A Bill regulating the organization of the Argentine Govern- 
ment was passed by the Chamber of Deputies at the end of 
May and by the Senate during the first fortnight of June. It 
provided that the Government would consist of eight Cabinet 
Ministers and 12 State Secretaries. The latter would he in 
charge of self-contained departments, would have ministerial 
status, and would take part at Cabinet meetings, hut might 
not constitutionally speak for the Administration in Congress. 
Decrees referring to their departments would not be signed 
by the State Secretary but by the Minister to whom they 
were subordinated. 

The restriction of tho principal Ministries to eight was necessitated 
by a provision of tho 1853 Constitution; the formation of State 
Secretariats, to deal with the vastly increased functions of govern- 
ment, represented a compromise between tho constitutional position 
and practical necessities pending a reform of tho Constitution. The 
eight Ministries aro (1) Interior ; (2) Foreign Affairs and Religious 
Affairs; (3) Economic Affairs; (4.) Public Works and Services; 
(5) Education and Justice ; (6) Social Assistance and Public Health; 
(7) Labour and Social Security; (8) National Defence. 

Tho Bill was opposed by tho Moderate Radicals, who criticized it 
on the ground that it practically restored tho governmental sot-up 
which was in force under tho Por6n regime. In reply to those 
criticisms, Dr. Yitolo (tho Minister of the Interior) gave an assurance 
that tho Government had no totalitarian intentions ” whatever 
in proposing tho now organization. 

(.The fact that tho three State Secretaries for tho armed forces 
will be under a civilian Minister of Defence constituted an important 
innovation, since it was expected to load to a restriction of tho 
influence of tho armed forces on political matters.] 

On the basis of the new law the eight Cabinet Ministers and 
12 State Secretaries were sworn in on June 18 as follows ; 
Interior : 

Minister . . Dr. Alfredo Roque Vitolo. 

Foreign Affairs and Religion : 

Minister . . Dr. Carlos Alberto Florit. 

Economic Affairs : 

Minister . . Dr. Frtulio Donato del Garni. 

Secretaries Dr. Bernardino C. Horne (Agriculture). 

Dr. Ricardo burnt (Treasury). 

Dr. Antonio L6pez (Finance). 

Dr. Jos6 Carlos Orlila (Trade). 

Dr. Alberto V, Tedin (Industry and Mines). 
Dr. Gregorio Meira (Energy and Fuels). 
Public Works and Services ; 

Minister . , Sefior Justo Villar. 

Secretaries Sefior Alberto R. Constantini (Works). 

Sr. Adolfo T. Cosentino (Communications). 
Dr. Alberto L6pez Abuin (Transport). 
Education and Justice : 

Minister . . Dr. Luis Rafael MacKay. 

Social Assistance and Public Health : 

Minister . . Dr. Hector Virgilio Noblia. 

Labour and Social Security : 

Minister . . Sefior Alfredo Allende. 

National Defence : 

Minister . . Sefior Gabriel del Mazo. 

Secretaries Brig. Gen. Hector Solanas Pacheco (War). 

Rear-Admiral Adolfo Kstdvez (Navy). 
Commodore Roberto Huerta (Air). 

Drs. Vitolo, Florit, del Carril, MacKay, and Noblia were mombors 
of tho Frondizi Cabinet as originally constituted, while Sofiores 
Villar, Allende, and del Mazo were now appointments. Of the Stato 
Secretaries, all wore now appointments except General Solanas 
Paoheoo, Admiral Estevez, and Commodore Huerta, who had had 
full ministerial status before the enactment of the organizational 
law. 

Amnesty for Political Offences. 

President Frondizi had previously (May 22) signed an 
amnesty Bill which had been passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
on the same day after prior adoption by the Senate. 

The Bill, which was adopted by an overwhelming majority, 
provided (I) that “ ample and general amnesty ” would be 
granted 44 for all political offences, including common or 
military crimes committed for political or trade union ends ” ; 
(2) that no-one could be “ questioned, investigated, summoned 
to appear, or interfered with in any way *’ on suspicion of 
having committed political offences ; (8) that all Orders 

imposing disqualifications on political or trade union offenders 
would be revoked. [Dr. Vitolo explained that previous legisla- 
tion had disqualified 6,000 people, while 6,400 others had been 
accused of political or trade union offences] ; (4) the decision 
whether a crime had been committed on purely political or on 
trade union grounds would be left to the Federal Courts. 


Tho Bill, which implemented a pledge given by President Frondizi 
during his election campaign, was supported by 130 of tho 1 31 
Intransigent Radical deputies (tho Government party) ; parts of it, 
however, were opposed by tho Opposition on the ground that it 
might open the way to General Pen'm’s return to Argentina. 

As a result of the amnesty law, Rear-Admiral Teisaire 
(Vice-President under the Pcron regime), was released from 
prison on May 80, a Federal judge ruling that his offences had 
been committed for political ends. Three other leading 
Beronistas - Sehor Angel Borlcnghi (Minister of the Inferior 
under Per6n), Sefior Eduardo Vulefieh, and Sefior Jos6 Espejo 
- -were similarly cleared of non-pohtieal charges. The judge, 
however, upheld charges of a 44 non-political character ” 
against ex-President Perdu himself, who was accused of treason. 
44 illegal association,” and offences connected with the burning 
of an Argentine Hag in June 1955, when he was alleged to have 
ordered the Hag to be burned in such a way as to make it 
appear that Roman Catholic demonstrators were responsible 
see 14277 A. (Bank of London and South America, Fort- 
nightly Review - New York Times - None Ziireher Zeitung) 

(Prev. rep* 16218 C.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — 
American Investments in Britain. 

A recent book by Dr. J. II. Dunning, American Investment in 
British Manufacturing Industry (published by Allen & l hi win, 
London), gave the first comprehensive survey of American 
investment in the United Kingdom, especially since the end 
of the Second World War. Dr. Dunning stated that American 
firms lmd invested some £250,000,000 of new capital in British 
manufacturing industry between 1950 and 1955, and Unit 
there were now probably about 250 U.S. industrial concerns 
in Britain with an annual sales turnover of around £900,000,000, 
and employing about 850,000 people. 

The following table, based on Dr. Dunning’s book, was 
published by The Times showing the distribution of American 
investment in the United Kingdom : 


Mining and smelting 

1955 

3.0 

1950 1943 1930 

(million dollars) 

3.2 14.2 

1929 

Petroleum 

. . 210.0 

123,0 

74.5 

61.1) 

21.0 

Manufacturing 

.. 94 1,0 

541.8 

300.0 

271.0 

208.0 

Public Utilities 

10.0 

10.0 

-13.2* 



Trade 

. . 141.0 

102.2 

84.9 

81.0 

118.0 

Miscellaneous 

. . 103.0 

00.2 

ms 

01.0 128.0 

Total . . 

.. 1,420.0 

847.0 

518.8 

474.0 

485.0 


♦Not amount owing by United States to British interests. 

Dr. Dunning pointed out that one reason for this large rise 
in IT.S. investment was the world shortage of dollars, A 
second one was the general demand for American-type goods 
in Britain, both among consumers and in industry, U.S.- 
controlled firms having played a major part in the develop- 
ment of the office equipment, earth-moving, and industrial 
instrument industries. A third reason was the development by 
Britain of certain specific industries, such as petroleum 
refining, which necessarily involved U.S. participation. 

The principal advantages of tho growing U.S. Investment In 
the British economy had been In bahmeo-or-paymonts savings and in 
a general acceleration of Industrial development. On the former 
thoro had boon a two-fold effect : (l) American hi vestments lmd 
rodueed Britain’s import bill, especially the dollar import bill * tho 
Fawley refinery of tho Esso Petroleum Company alone being esti- 
mated to have saved U300, 000,000 between 1952 and 1955 ; <ll) 
U.S. -controlled companies had played a major part in developing 
exports to tho U.S.A. Itself (notably motor oars) and to other markets. 
As regards tho general acceleration of industrial development, this 
had been due to the fact that British firms had soon American 
management, research, and marketing techniques in action, thus 
making them more receptive to new Ideas and more readily adaptable 
to a changing economic climate, 

It was stated by Dr. Dunning that among 44 new ” industrial 
products (i.e. those produced commercially since the 1980’s) 
U.S.-financed firms now accounted for about one-third of all 
British exports ; or, if motor cars were included, for about 
two-fifths ( American Investment in British Manufacturing 
Industry ” - Times) * 

C. PAKISTAN. — Destroyers acquired, from Britain* 

The former British destroyers II.M.S. Crispin and H.M.S. 
Creole, which had been bought by Pakistan, were formally 
handed over to the Pakistani Government on March 18 and 
June 20 respectively after extensive refitting and moderniza- 
tion. Both ships were completed in 1944-40, and have a 
displacement of 2,500 tons and a speed of 80 knots. The Crispin 
was renamed Jehangir and the Creole became the Alamgir. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) (15638 B.) 
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A. FRANCE. — Resignation of M. Pflimlin. - General 
de Gaulle forms National Coalition Government. - 
Investiture by National Assembly. - Adoption of Special 
Powers Bill and Constitutional Reform Bill. - Adjourn- 
ment of National Assembly. - General de Gaulle’s Cabinet. 

The Corsican revolt of May 24, following the Algerian 
insurrection of May IB, resulted within three days m the 
resignation of M. Pflimlin and m the subsequent formation 
of a Government by General de Gaulle. The further stages in 
the French crisis are described below, in continuation of 
10255 A : 

Pflimlin Government’s Reactions to Corsican Revolt. - 

Press Censorship. - Jamming of Algiers Broadcasts. 

After a three-hour meeting of M. Pflimlin’s Cabinet, held at 
the Klys6e under the chairmanship of President Coty, it was 
announced in the early hours of May 25 (a) that 44 disciplinary 
and penal action ” would be taken against all servants of the 
f State, whether civil or military, who had committed acts of 
subversion in Corsica ; (6) that the Government would intro- 
duce a Bill for the unseating of any deputy who sought to 
remove any part of the national territory from the sovereignty 
of the Republic ; (c) that sea and air communications between 
the metropolitan territory and Corsica had been suspended 
for reasons of security ; and ( d ) that full censorship would be 
imposed on all newspapers, periodicals, press agencies, and 
broadcasting stations in metropolitan France. 

Tho threat to take “ disciplinary and penal action ** against 
officials in Corsica was, in fact, a dead letter because the Pflimlin 
Govommont exorcised no control in Corsica. The action under (b) 
was aimed specifically at M. Pascal Arrighi, tho Corsican deputy 
whoso arrival in tho island from Algiers precipitated tho revolt. 

In a broadcast at 2 a.m, (May 25), immediately after the 
Cabinet meeting, M. Pflimlin said that legal proceedings would 
be taken against all members of the Corsican committees of 
public safety and those who had “ taken part in the coup de 
force .” He repeated his earlier warning that certain 44 factious 
persons ” ( factieux ) in the metropolitan territory were threat- 
ening to drag France “ down the slope that leads to civil war.” 

M. Pflimlin said that whilo the Algerian uprising could bo largely 
explained by tho publio sentiment which wished to ensure that 
Algeria remained French, thoro was no such justification for the 
action carried out in Corsica by “ a handful of factieux/* Ho again 
appealed to all Frenchmen to rally in support of tho Government, 
which was determined “to defend public order, civil peace, and 
national unity against all extremists and enemies of liberty.** 

In addition to imposing a press censorship, the Government 
ordered the jamming of all broadcasts from Radio Algiers on 
the ground that some of these broadcasts had taken the form 
of seditious exhortations to the population of metropolitan 
France. Among other security measures, the Minister of the 
Interior (M. Moch) sent five companies of Republican security 
guards to Marseilles as a precaution against possible disorders 
in that city. 

On May 25, and for several days thereafter, many French news- 
papers appeared with blank spaces where certain offending articles, 
passages or photographs had boon struck out by tho censors ; e.g. 
Le Parisian appeared on May 27 with a largo white square on tho 
front page with tho words “ censored photo from Algeria ** printed 
across it. On May 26 tho Paris police seized all available copies of 
several British and TJ.S. papers — The Times , Daily Telegraph , 
Daily Mail , and New York ITerdld Tribune — on tho ground (as 
explained at tho Ministry of Information) that the Government had 
taken exception to certain headlines implying that France was on 
tho brink of civil war. [The Times Paris Correspondent nevertheless 
cablod that “ through some inexplicable oversight, a large number 
of those newspapers found their way to the Paris kiosks, whero . . . 
they wore soon sold out.**] All copies of tho Manchester Guardian, 
Daily Telegraph, Daily Express, and Daily Mirror wore similarly 
impounded by the police on May 27. 

For some days previously Radio Algiers had been broadcasting 
a number of messages in code-— many of which, it was believed, 
contained instructions to clandestine “ committees of publio safety ** 
in various parts of France. Certain code messages— e.g. “ the chapel 
will be lit up tonight ** and “ tho bottle of Musoadet has arrived ** — 
were broadcast at frequent intervals. [It subsequently became 
known that tho “ bottle of Musoadet ’* was M. Soustolle, and that 
tho code message referred to his arrival in Algiers after escaping 
from police supervision in Paris.] Other broadcasts from Algiers 
described M. Pflimlin as a “ French Koronsky ** and called upon 
Mm to “choose between tho Star of Moscow and tho Cross of 
Lorraine.** 

Political Negotiations in Paris. - M. Pflimlin’s Meeting 
with General de Gaulle. 

The Algerian and Corsican revolts, the possibility of dis- 
orders spreading to the metropolitan territory, and the 
ambiguous position of the armed forces vis-&-vis the Govern- 



ment, all combined to produce a situation in which the leaders 
of the major 44 national ” (i.e. non-Communist) parties became 
increasingly convinced that the only way out of the impasse 
was the formation of a Government headed by General de 
Gaulle. 

The 44 appeal to General de Gaulle ” had already begun 
on May 22, when M. Pmay (leader of the Independents) 
visited Colombey for a long discussion with the general ; no 
statement was issued on these talks, but it was understood 
that M. Pinay had subsequently urged M. Pflimlin to open 
direct negotiations with General de Gaulle. On May 26, 
a day of rapid and complicated political developments in 
Paris, the Independent group in the National Assembly asked 
M. Pinay to suggest that General de Gaulle should call a con- 
ference of all 44 national ” political parties ; the Socialist 
leader (M, Guy Mollet) sent a six-page letter to the general, 
the contents of which were not published ; a telegram was 
also sent to General de Gaulle by M. Laeoste, a prominent 
Socialist and formerly Resident Minister in Algeria ; M. Pflimlin 
made a statement on the Corsican situation to the National 
Assembly ; and the Assembly subsequently passed a Bill to 
lift parliamentary immunity from M. Arrighi. Finally, during 
the night of May 2G-27, M. Pflimlin and General de Gaulle 
had a secret meeting at St.-Cloud, on the outskirts of Paris. 

In bis telegram to General de Gaulle, M. Lacoato appealed to the 
general “ to use your high authority to dispel publio uncertainty by 
speaking out against irresponsible elements,** He said that General 
Salan and tlic “non-political patriots of Algeria** bad boon “ out- 
flanked by adventurers and certain hot-headod officers, ” adding 
that tbo “ Corsican affair ** was a direct consequence of “ the 
anterior notion in Algeria.** 

When the National Assembly met in the morning of May 26, 
M. Pflimlin made a short statement in which he stressed the 
difference between the Algerian and Corsican coups de force , 
declaring that 44 no justification or excuse ” could be invoked 
for the happenings m Corsica. He repeated his warnings that 
similar events could happen in the metropolitan territory ; 
declared that the danger now facing France was 44 that of 
civil war ” ; and once more called on all Republicans to unite 
against 44 factious elements.” 

Under Standing Orders, only one speaker was allowed to reply to 
this speech ; M, Deixonne (Socialist), like M, Pflimlin, dwelt on the 
distinction between tho Algerian and Corsican uprisings, and asked 
for onorgotie notion against tho loaders of tho Corsican revolt. The 
Assembly then spoilt tho day discussing various constitutional 
roforms, before proceeding to adopt a Bill depriving M, Arrighi of 
his parliamentary immunity. 

The Bill lifting parliamentary immunity from M. Arrighi 
was adopted in the laic evening of May 26 by BOB votes to 
169, with 6 voluntary abstentions, IB deputies not participating 
in the vote, and another 10 absent on leave. 

Tho 393 majority votes comprised 148 Communists and pro- 
gressisics, 96 Socialists, 70 M.R.P., 39 Radicals, 14 Eegroupement 
Africain , 13 U.D.S.R., 5 Independents, 4 R.G.R., 2 paysans fraction 
socials, 1 Gauche D6mocrctUque, and 1 non-inscrit. 

The 1C9 opposing votos woro oast by 79 Indopondonts, 29 Pou- 
jadists, 17 Social Republicans, 12 Gauche Ddmacratique , 10 paysans, 
7 R.G.R., 5 non-inscrits, 3 Radicals, 3 paysans fraction sociale, 
2 TJ.D.S.R., and 2 M.R.P. deputies, including M. Bidault. 

Meanwhile, correspondence had passed during the day 
between General de Gaulle and M. Pflimlin through the inter- 
mediary of M. Diebold, an official on the Prime Minister’s 
staff. Late at night on May 26 the general motored from 
Colombey for a secret meeting with M. Pflimlin at St.-Cloud, 
of which nothing was known at the time ; the talks went on 
for the greater part of the night and General de Gaulle did not 
return to Colombey until 5 a.m. on May 27. 

General de Gaulle announces Preparations to form 
Government. - Independents leave Pflimlin Cabinet. - 

M. Pflimlin tenders Resignation to President Coty. 

At 12.30 p.m. on May 27, General de Gaulle issued a state- 
ment announcing that he had 44 begun yesterday the normal 
process needed to establish a Republican Government capable 
of restoring the unity and independence of the country.” 
The statement went on : 

“ I am convinced that the process will continuo and that the 
nation will show by its calm and dignity that it hopes to see it end 
successfully. 

** In those conditions any action endangering publio order, from 
whatever side it originates, may have grave consequences. Even 
though I understand tho circumstances, I could not approve, 

*' I expect tho land, soa and air forces in Algeria to maintain 
exemplary behaviour under tho orders of their commanders, General 
Salan, Admiral Auhoyncau, and General .Touhaud. To these leaders 
I express my confidence and my intention to make oontaot with 
them soon.’* 
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General de Gaulle’s statement led to a series of hurried and 
confused ministerial and party meetings at the Palais Bourbon, 
where the National Assembly was continuing its debate on 
M. Pllimhn’s proposed constitutional reforms. The Socialist 
Party’s parliamentary group, meeting m the afternoon of 
May 27, passed by an overwhelming majority (112 votes to 3) 
a resolution declaring (1) that it was “ the duly of the legal 
Government to remain at its post as long as it possesses the 
confidence of the Assembly ” ; and (2) that the Socialist 
Party would “ under no circumstances rally to the candidature 
of General dc Gaulle, which, in the form in which it is presented, 
and the conditions accompanying it, is ... a challenge to 
republican legality.” 

It was understood that the Independents wore of opinion that tho 
Government should resign immediately, and that they had threatened 
to withdraw tho Independent Ministers from M. I’ilhnlin’s Cabinet 
unless it did so. Tho M.R.P., on tho othor hand, were believed to 
share tho Socialist view that the Government should romain in 
office unless deprived of its mandate by tho Assombly. 

The National Assembly twice suspended its sittings during 
the day —-at 11.45 a.m. and 3 p.m. — to enable M. Pllimhn to 
make a statement on the situation. M. Duelos (the Communist 
leader) attempted to raise the matter in advance of the Prime 
Minister’s statement, denouncing General de Gaulle as a 
“ dictator-usurper ” and declaring that “ a new Vichy ” was 
being prepared. At 7.80 p.m. the same evening the Assembly 
met for the third time during llic day to hear the following 
statement by M. Pflirnlin : 

44 Yesterday I rooelvecl a message from General do Gaulle proposing 
an interview, and suggesting: that such a mooting was necessary 
in view of tho very serious situation confronting tho country. I 
accepted this invitation, and wo had a mooting last night. If 1 did 
so, it was booause I considered it my duty to neglect no effort to 
spare the country from tho possibility of civil war. I asked General 
de Gaulle to use his moral authority to recall to a sense of duty those 
who have taken tho road of insurrection against tho ro publican order, 
or who think of doing so. I obtained no assurance from tho general 
that he would take an immediate stand for tho maintenance of 
pubfi .0 order. I knew nothing of his declaration until it was published. 

44 I am bound to say, however, that General do Gaulle has now 
formally declared that ho would in no circumstances approve of any 
action which might threaten public order, from whatever source it 
might come. 3 am grateful to him. for making tills clear. 

44 Our interview last night dealt with different aspects of the 
national crisis. Confirming his recent public declarations, General 
de Gaulle told me that he could not envisage taking over responsi- 
bility except by legal means. Ho said that he was ready to enter into 
discussions with tho political loaders to examine tho conditions in 
which a government could bo formed under his leadership.” 

Referring to himself in the third person, M. 'Pflirnlin continued : 
“ Tho Prime Minister has not for a moment forgotten that ho has 
been invested by tho National Assombly. Tho mandate you gave 
him oan only be returned into your own hands. Tho moment has 
come for each one of us to faoo our responsibilities ... As for tho 
Government, its path of duty is clear — wo will not create a power 
vaouurn ...” 

In conclusion, M. Pflirnlin said that tho Assembly would bo asked 
later in tho evening to vote on his Government's proposals for 
constitutional reform; that ho would regard tho vote as ono of 
confidence ; and that ho would ask for a 44 republican and national 
majority ” (l.e. oxcluding any Communist votes which might bo 
cast for the Government). 

M. Pflirnlin’ s statement was followed by a confused debate 
marked by violent altercations between the extreme left- and 
right-wing benches. 

Among the various speakers, M. Duelos asked it tho Itepublic was 
“ already dead ” and accused General de Gaulle of 44 talking as if 
he were already the Hoad of State and the Hoad of Government ” , 
M. Mitterrand (U.D.S.R.) called on the Government to stand firm 
against any fait accompli and accused it of 44 shaking at the first puff 
of wind from Colombey-los-Doux-Eglises ” ; and M. Ramadler (the 
veteran Socialist) appealed to all democratic parties to unite 44 for 
the safety of the Republic.” 

M. Lccoeur (a young Radical deputy) expressed his 44 disgust ” 
and disillusionment with tho working of the National Assembly, 
which he compared to 44 acrobatics on tho flying trapeze ” ; after 
saying that 44 the whole of Prance wants a change,” he declared : 
44 This irresistible demand will take place without us unless wc 
channel it. If we do not introduce something new, if we continue 
our ridiculous struggles, I will not romain in this House, which is 
stagnant and totting.” 

At 1. 15 a.m. on May 28 the National Assembly voted on the 
proposed amendment of 13 Articles of the Constitution, the 
various amendments having previously been approved by the 
Assembly’s Universal Suffrage Commission. [The Articles 
in question were 9, 12, 18, 16, 17, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 90 and 
$2]. There were 408 votes in favour of the constitutional 
reform proposals and 165 against, with 4 voluntary abstentions, 
6 deputies not taking part in the vote, and 8 absent on leave. 


The 408 votes cost for tho Government comprised 148 GommunMs 
and proffnwtetrs, 96 Socialists, 78 39 Radicals, 17 U.D.S.U., 

15 lieyroupnntmt Africa in , 7 Independents, 6 R.G.R., 6 (hutch c 
JMmticmttque, and 1 non-inscriL 

Tho 165 opposing votes were oast by 76 Independents, 29 Pou- 
jadists, 17 Social Republicans, 17 pay sans and paysam <1* action 
socialc, 8 R.G.R., 7 Gauche Ihinoeraiuiuc* 5 non*iiwcrits, 3 Radicals, 
2 U.D.S.R. and I Jicyroupcmcnt Africain , 

Although M. Pflirnlin received a large “ national ” majority 
(i.e. excluding the 148 Communist voles) he was nevertheless 
faced by two immediate complications : (1) the resignation of 
the four Independent Ministers from lus Government, which 
had been announced in the evening of May 27 prior to the 
Assembly’s debate ; and (2) the fact that the Government 
had failed to obtain the required absolute majority for its 
constitutional reform proposals, without counting the 
Communist votes. 

Under tho Constitution, an absolute majority of the Assembly's 
membership is necessary for tho adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment, and M. Pflirnlin would have had to obtain 296 votes to secure 
such a majority. As ho had previously declared that he would take 
no account of Communist votes east for tho Government, his 
majority— oxcluding tho 148 Communist votes - was in fact 266, or 
30 fewer than the number required for an absolute majority. 

The vole in the Assembly was followed by a prolonged 
Cabinet meeting at which the major issue was whether the 
Government should resign because of l he withdrawal of the 
Independent Ministers, or because it had failed to get an 
absolute majority after discounting Communist votes. The 
former course was eventually decided on, and M. Pflirnlin 
accordingly visited the Rlysde shortly before dawn on May 28 
to tender his resignation to President Coty. 

The President refused to accept M. Pflimlin’s resignation 
until a new Government had been formed, and requested him 
to remain in oflicc in a “ caretaker ” capacity until this had 
been done. M, Pflirnlin, who agreed to tills course, issued the 
following statement on leaving the Klys^e ; 

44 1 gave an account to tho President of the Republic of the 
situation as it appeared after tho debate lu the National Assembly# 
Tho Government obtained a majority after deducting tho Com- 
munist votes, but an Important group flho Independents! left the 
coalition. 

44 Thus the Government found Itself weakened at a moment wliou 
It had to face more and more formidable tasks. Consequently t 
handed my resignation to the President of tho Republic. lie told 
mo that ho could not accept it until it was possible to form a now 
Government. In tho moantimo, to avert a power vacuum, 1 have 
resolved to keep my full governmental responsibilities.” 

President Coty’s Consultations with Political Leaders. - 
Message to French Parliament. - General de Gaulle 
accepts Invitation to form Government. 

On May 28 President Coty had discussions at the Fly see 
with MM. Lc Troquer and (his ton Monnerville, the respective 
presidents of the National Assembly and the Council of the 
Republic ; with MM, Mollet, Pinny and Teitgen (respective 
leaders of the Socialist Party, the Independents, and the 
M.R.P.), who had a joint meeting with the President ; and 
with M. Vincent Auriol, the Socialist “ elder statesman ” and 
M. Coty’s predecessor as President of the Republic. At the 
President’s request, MM, Le Troquer arid Monnerville saw 
General dc Gaulle the same night (i.e. May 28-29). 

It was understood that President Coty had Informed MM, Mollet, 
Pinny and Toitgon of his intention to ask General do Gaulle to form 
a Government. Tho general, meanwhile, had boon visited at Oolombey 
by Marshal Juln (tho retired Inspector-General of the Forces) and 
by a 44 high personage ” who was behoved to bo General Cairo ux. 

After receiving a report from MM. Le Troquer and Monner- 
ville on their meeting with General de Gaulle, President Coty 
announced in the early hours of May 29 that he intended to 
send a message to both Houses of Parliament later in the day. 
The announcement added : “ In the grave hours to come, 
the Head of State relies on the patriotism of all who live under 
the protection of the Tricolor to await with calm, and without 
disturbing public order, the decisions which are shortly to 
be taken.” 

President Coty’s message was read to the National Assembly 
the same afternoon by M. Le Troquer, and to the Council of 
the Republic by M. Monnerville. In it, President Coty gave a 
warning that France was “ on the brink of civil war ” ; 
announced that he had asked “ the most illustrious of French- 
men ” Lo form a “ government of national safety ” ; and said 
that he (the President) would have no other course but to 
resign if General de Gaulle were unable to form an adminis- 
tration. The presidential message was worded as follows ; 
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« On the day when Parliament called me to he the Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic, I gave an undertaking— which I shall keep to the 
end— scrupulously to obey the Constitution. But I also felt bound to 
add that we should not bo able to dofend our free institutions unless 
we wore capable of reforming them. 

** I repeated this to you in my inaugural message. Since then, 
in most of my publie speeches, X have reiterated that among all 
truo democracies, the French Republic is the one which is not only 
faced with the most difficult problems but which has the most 
fragile Governments, and consequently the weakest. If I thus 
exceeded the limits that my predecessors sot themselves, I believed 
myself authorized to do so, not only by the assent of successive 
Hoads of Government, hut also by the groat majority among you. 

“ Ifour years and a half will soon have passod, but my increasingly 
urgont appeals have had no effect. Whatever may have been the 
courage and patriotism of the men who have followed one another 
in power, the State has not ceased to disintegrate. Now we are on 
the brink of civil war. 


** After having for 40 years fought so hard against the enemy, are 
Frenchmen tomorrow going to fight against Frenchmen 1 On both 
sides men are deeply convinced that they are serving the country ; 
on both sides many of them have defended it at the cost of great 
sacrifices. On both sides they now seem to bo approaching a fratri- 
cidal conflict, Whoover might be the temporary victors, what would 
remain after such an unforgivable conflict ? What would remain 
of our France 1 

*< Right through our history, after the most violent internal 
conflicts, great days of French reconciliation and of renewals of 
national unity have occurred. This national unity cannot bo 
achiovod in anarchy, but only by respect for the law. 

14 When it comes to forming a Government under our present 
Constitution, the President of the Republic proposes but the National 
Assembly disposes. Obviously thoro can bo no question this time 
of my multiplying my nominations [i.o. of sending successively for 
party loaders and asking them to undertake the task of forming a 
Cabinet]. The choico that falls on mo is therefore heavy with 
consoquenccs. It imposes on mo an exceptional responsibility, 

** That is why I must explain things frankly to you. In the peril 
in which the nation and the Republic find themselves, I have 
turned to the most illustrious of Frenchmen— to him who, in the 
darkest years of our history, was our loader for the rc-conquost of 
liberty and who, having achieved national unity around himself, 
nevertheless rejected dictatorship and re-established the Republic. 


44 In what conditions would ho now agree to assume the crushing 
burden of power ? Would the necessary majority bo forthcoming 
for his investiture under these conditions ? I asked the President of 
tho National Assembly and tho President of the Senate, whom T 
thank for their valuable assistance, to bo good enough to moot 
General do Gaulle urgently. This meeting showed trie that at 
present there are still considerable difficulties to be overcome. 

44 Should I then abandon my appeal to him whoso incomparable 
moral authority would assure tho safety of the country and the 
Republic? On such a day, sacred union {V union aacrec) is tho 
supremo duty. It demands that wo should (ill sacrifice, if necessary , 
some part of our preferences, and even of our convictions. To you, 
the representatives of the nation, I say thoro can bo no moro question 
of deciding the nation's destiny at party meetings behind closed 
doors It is only when the President of tho Ropublic has taken the 
initiative reserved to him by the Constitution [i.o. of addressing 
Parliament directly] that your sovereign and free vote will dooicio. 

44 1 ask General do Gaulle to bo good enough to confer with the 
Read of tho State and examine with him what, in tho contoxt of 
Republican legality, is immediately necessary for a Government of 
National Safety, and what could then bo quickly done to bring 
about a radical reform of our institutions. 


44 1 shall therefore take, in my soul and conscience, tho decision 
that devolves upon mo. If the failure of my attempt should show 
that I have been wrong at such a critical moment, I should not fall 
to draw tho Ineluctable consequences. Being unable to maintain the 
moral authority that would more than ever be necessary to him who 
is generally regarded as the supreme arbiter, I could only transmit 
immediately my full powers to the President of the National Assembly 
in accordance with Article 41 of the Constitution . . . 


The reading of the presidential message was followed by 
uproar in the National Assembly, where the Communist 
deputies shouted le Jascisme ne passera pas and started to sing 
the Marseillaise — in which they were joined by the Socialists 
and some of the Radicals. The Poujadists and a number of 
right-wing deputies also broke into the Marseillaise, where- 
upon the Communists began to sing the Chant du depart —a 
famous revolutionary song commemorating the fall ot the 
Bastille. The sitting broke up m disorder amidst angry 
recriminations and much banging of desks. 


Thereafter, events moved very rapidly during the afternoon 
and evening of May 29, as follows : 4 p.m.— General de Gaulle 
left Colombey for Paris ; 5 p.m.— the text was published of 
correspondence exchanged between M. Vincent Aunol and 
General de Gaulle ; 6 p.m— tlie Socialist Party s parliamonte^ 

croup decided by 02 votes to 29 to approve M. Aunol b letter 
to the general (thus, by inference, rescinding its previous 


decision not to recognize General de Gaulle’s candidature for 
the Premiership) ; 7.30 p.m. — General de Gaulle arrived at 
the Elys6e ; 8.45 p.m.— General de Gaulle left Paris for 

Colombey ; 9.30 p.m.— President Coty announced that General 
de Gaulle had accepted the task of forming a government, 
and the general issued a confirmatory statement setting out 
the “ indispensable conditions ” in which he would be prepared 
to “ undertake the task of leading the State and the nation.” 

The text of M. Vincent Auriol’s letter to General de Gaulle, 
and of the general’s reply, is given below : 

M. Vincent Aurlol to General de Gaulle. 

44 It is your Minister of State of 1945 who makes this approach 
to you. There was a time when we clashed, when my constitutional 
duty made me oppose your revisionist activity But I am confident 
that you have retained your esteem for me m tho same way as I 
have remained faithful to our friendship. Moreover, what do suoh 
personal differences matter in the drama which is now tearing 1 the 
mother-country asunder 1 

44 1 know you are anxious to maintain national unity, without which 
Franco would bo no more. I know you aro determined to re-establish 
without delay in Algeria, with respect for equality and human 
dignity, tho necessary Franco -Moslem friendship without which a 
free Algeria would bo no moro. 

44 But your direct reply to the men in revolt in Algiers against the 
national sovereignty has aggravated tho sickness already weighing 
upon tho nation The events in Ajaccio, and tho creation of com- 
mittees of public safety throughout Franco, have thrown a full 
light on tho aims and actions of some of those who have set them- 
selves againRt the national sovereignty, pushed tho military chiefs 
to a point beyond their duty, thwarted the authority of tho Hoad ot 
State, and gathered larger and larger crowds in order to promote 
violently and directly your claim to power. 

44 It is no longor a question of a national agitation or of a surge of 
brotherhood such as once moved you. It is a rebellion against the 
institutions and the laws which France has frooly given to herself. 

44 Surely you will not permit tho Ropublic to capitulate boforo the 
violonoo of a faction, or hold by force an authority which would be 
illegal. Purely you will not agree to be the representative of your 
former enemies, of those who insulted you after your speeches in 
Constantino and Brazzaville and refused to abandon their privileges, 
thus provoking the Moslem rebellion. Surely you will not oppose 
your former comrades, who, with you, want to create in national 
unity a groat Franco -African friendship. 

44 It is not in an atmosphere of lies or of civil war— for civil war 
is at our gates— that one can achieve so great a work which demands 
above all the union of all Frenchmen It is not against tho working 
class, whoso courage and patriotic loyalty supported you in tho long 
night of oppression and in tho effort for national liberation, that 
you will restore tho Republican State and exorcise power usofully. 

44 It is thus urgently necessary to restore tho unity that has been 
compromised —and that depends now on you. I am convinced 
that . . . you will do your utmost to recall to their souse of duty those 
generals or senior officers who have disobeyed their Supreme Chief, 
and that you will call on all citizens to respect the common law. 
If you break all solidarity with those who have created a seditious 
movement, you will regain the confidence of tho entire nation. With 
confidence thus restored between the Republican people and your- 
self, you could obtain from the responsible men of tho Republic a 
swift agreement and loyal co-operation in achieving, with full powers, 
a limited programme within a limited time. The nation could then 
bo asked to give its decision in a free and sovereign manner on the 
constitutional reform which is required in tho supremo interests 
of democracy. 

44 1 do not believe that you will bo indifferent to this message. It 
has boon motivated solely by my friendship and my respect for the 
great Frenchman whoso collaborator I had tho honour to he, and 
by my duty, as an ordinary citizen, to serve the Republic and 
Franco/’ 

General de Gaulle to M. Vincent Auriol. 

44 The events in Algeria, as you well know, have been provoked 
by tho chronic impotence of the authorities, which in the past I did 
everything possible to remedy. They broke out and developed with 
the use of my name, without my being involved in any way. 

44 Things being as they are, I proposed the formation, by logal 
means, of a Government which I think would bo able to rebuild unity, 
re-establish discipline in tho State, particularly on tho military side, 
and promote tho adoption by the country of a reformed Constitution. 

44 However, I have run into determined opposition from the 
national representatives. Furthermore, I know that in Algeria and 
in the Army, whatever I have said and whatever I can say today, 
the state of mind is such that this setback to my proposal threatens 
to break through the barriers and even to submerge tho commanders 
themselves. 

44 Since I could not consent to receive power from any other 
source than the people, or at least its representatives (as I did in 
1944 and 1945), I am afraid we are going towards anarchy and civil 
war. In that case those who, through party considerations which 
are Incomprehensible to me, prevent me from once again saving the 
Republic while there is still time, will bear a heavy responsibility. 
As for myself, thero would be nothing left for me but to live in 
sorrow until my death. 
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“ Pleaso Relievo that the sentiments which I feel for you have 
remained, throughout the years and throughout all difficulties, most 
cordial.” 

As stated above, the Socialist Party’s parliamentary group 
approved M. Vincent Auriol’s letter to General de Gaulle by a 
large majority. The same afternoon, M. Pilimlin told his 
party (the M.H.P.) that he was “ convinced that m the present 
circumstances, of which I know all the facts, civil peace can 
only be preserved by the formation of a Government under 
General de Gaulle.” 

Statements by President Coty and General de Gaulle. 

After his meeting with General de Gaulle, President Coty 
issued a brief statement saymg (1) that he had asked General 
de Gaulle to form a Government ; (2) that the general had 
accepted the task ; and (3) that he (the President) would 
consult the parliamentary leaders on the following day. 

The following press statement was issued by General de 
Gaulle after his meeting with the President : 

4 * I have had the honour of conferring with M. Ron6 Coty. At the 
request of the President of the Republic, I indicated to him the 
conditions in whioh I could take charge of the Government in this 
decisive moment for tho destiny of the country. 

** Once the Government has been invested by tlio National 
Assembly, it would receive, for a period of time to bo determined, 
the full powers necessary to act in tho present vory grave situation. 

“ Furthermore, a mandate would bo given to the Government, 
following a procedure provided for under the present Constitution, 
to prepare and submit to the country, by moans of a referendum, 
tho changes which must bo made [in the Constitution], particularly 
as regards the separation and tho balance of powers, as well as tho 
relations between the French Republic and tho peoples associated 
with it. 

“ I cannot undertake tho task of loading the State and tho nation 
unless those indispensable conditions are agrood to with tho groat 
and wide confidence that tho salvation of Franco, of tho State, and 
of the Republic demands. To accomplish such a national mission I 
shall be able to count, I am sure, on tho ardent and resolute support 
of the whole French people. 

“ The events whioh press upon us can, from one day to tho next, 
become tragic. It is extremely urgent to restore national unity, to 
ro-ostablish order in tho State, and to make tho public powers equal 
to tlioir duty.” 

Arati-Gaullist and Pro-Gaullist Demonstrations. - 

Negligible Response to C.G.T. Call for General Strike. 

Prior to the events described above, and before General de 
Gaulle had made it clear that he would only assume power by 
legal means, the left-wing and left-centre parties had organized 
large demonstrations in Paris for the 44 defence of the Republic,” 
and as a protest against the possibility of a coup d'Stat by the 
general or his supporters. In addition, the Communist trade 
union federation (the C.G.T.) issued a call for a general strike, 
which, however, met with a negligible response in Paris and in 
the provinces, except in the northern mining areas. 

The O.G.T. called on May 26 for a general strike on the following 
day “ as a powerful demonstration of the union of working-class 
forces for anti-fascist action and tho defence of the Ropublio.” On 
tho other hand, the Socialist Force OuvrUre and the Christian T.U. 
federation (C.F.T.O.) issuod a joint statement saying that a gonoral 
strike was “not at prosont the best way to defend tho Republic, 
especially if the public services aro affected ” ; instead, they callod 
on their members to observe May 28 as a “ day of demonstration ” in 
the factories 44 for the defence of republican liberties,” adding that 
such demonstrations should 4t stop just short of strike action.” 

In the Paris area the effects of the general strike were negligible, 
though eleotricity was cut off in some districts for several hours and 
suburban train services wero affected. Of the 33,000 workers at 
the Renault works, only 2,000 came out on strike, and there was 
virtually no response to the strike call at such large metallurgical 
and automobile factories as Citroen, Hotchkiss, and Hlspano-Suiza. 
In Marseilles, on the other hand, over 60 per cent of the metallurgical 
workers came out, while between 20 and 40 per cent of factory wor- 
kers stopped work at Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, Le Havre and 
Clermont-Ferrand. The biggest response to the C.G.T.'s strike call 
was in the industrial areas of tho Nord and Pas -de -Calais depart- 
ments, where over 70 per cent of the miners came out, in addition 
to 2,000 dookers at Dunkirk. 

All parties represented in M. Pflimlin's Government, with the 
®^®Phon of the Independents, took part in a mass procession in 
Paris on May 28 to u demonstrate their indestructible attachment 
to the Republic ” ; the march was organized by the “ Committee 
for the Defence of the Republic and Democratic Liberties” (see 
page 16259, first column) and was fully supported by the Communist 
^ ^ad been excluded from the committee. Over 
200,000 demonstrators marched in orderly procession from the 
Vincennes (on the eastern outskirts of Paris) to the Place 
* IlL thence to the Place de la ROpublique, a total 
distance of nearly four miles ; among those walking at the head of 
the procession were M. Daladier, M. Pineau (the former Foreign 


Minister), M. Mondds-Franoo, M. Ramadior, M. Mitterrand, M. Ruolos, 
and Professor Perrin, hoad of tho French Atomic Energy Commission. 
As requested by the organizers of tho march, no political banners or 
slogans wore carried, but only placards bearing the words Fire la 
IMpuhliqw ! 

On May 30, after tho announcement that General de Gaulle had 
been asked to form a Government, tho Communist Party urged the 
workers to 44 strengthen their united action by stopping up strikes, 
stoppages, and demonstrations,” Neither tho party nor the C.G.T., 
however, called for a general strike or for any form of mass action ; 
largely, it was believed, because of the failure of the general strike 
called for May 27. Apart from a small number of workers who 
struck for a few hours at Bordeaux, Grenoble, and a few other 
centres, the only M diretit action ” was Liken by the teachers' unions, 
who staged a one-day strike on May 30 as a demonstration of their 
will to 44 defend democratic liberties ” ; this strike was observed 
by 200,000 touchers throughout the country, with the result that 
many schools closed for tho day. 


On tho other hand, enthusiastic demonstrations of support for 
General de Gaulle took place in Paris on May 30, when groat crowds *** 
largely of young mon and women- -surged up and down the grands 
boulevards until daybreak. Parties of demonstrators, each several 
thousand strong, marched to and fro between the Palais Bourbon, 
tho Madeleine, tho Elys6o palace, and tho Etolta hearing Tricolors 
superimposed with the Cross of Lorraine and chanting De Gaulle an 
pouvoir/ Tho most remarkable feature of the demonstrations was 
tho long lino of oars that formed behind the marching crowds, 
sounding their horns for hours on end * to the rhythm of Dr Gaulle 
au pouvoir or Algtrtc francaisc- in defiance of police regulations, 
[A ban on the use of motor-horns in the Paris area has been in force 
since 1954— seo 13948 1).] 


Clashes between Ganllist and left-wing demonstrators occurred 
in Paris during the night of May 30-31— notably at the Rond-Point 
dee Champs-Mlysdos, where several people wero injured and 66 
arrests made, Strong police reinforcements were called out on Juno 1 
to prevent disturbances while General de Gaulle was addressing the 
National Assembly (see below) ; there were several clashes on the 
outer boulevards, where police prevented groups of Communists 
from converging on tho centre of the city. Himilar Communist, 
demonstrations took place on May 31 at Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Rouen, Saint-Etionno, Grenoble, and Limoges, Involving several 
clashes with tho police. 


Among the security measures taken by the Pflimlin Govern- 
ment on May 27-28 wero (a) a decree establishing the 14 right 
of requisition ” throughout, the country- i.e. giving the Govern- 
ment powers to mobilize strikers under military control and 
to compel them to remain at work : and. (b) the dosing of 
all private and secondary airfields in the Paris region.' In 
addition, the Prefect of the Hautcs-Pyr^ndcs department 
imposed a curfew at Turbos, the principal training-centre for 
parachute troops in France. 

The closing of airfields in the Paris region— which were guarded 
by strong forces of police, and at some of which barriers were set up 
across tho landing-strips— -was believed to be a precaution against 
a possible military coup in the Paris area supported by paratroops. 
The our few at Tarbes was also thought to bo a preventive measure 
against a possible coup in south-western France. 

Owing to the press censorship, it was impossible to confirm or 
deny reports of the widespread formation of “ committees of public 
safety ” in different parts of Franco during tho last fortnight of May ; 
reports in foreign newspapers spoke of the formation of such com- 
mittees at Pan and other places in south-western France, but there 
was no official confirmation. 


may jju uno French Government expelled Mr. Michael Foot 
(the former British Labour M.P., and special correspondent of the 
Daily Herald) for having insulted the President of the Republic- 
a penal offence under a law of 1881, At the same time tho police 
seized all copies of the Daily Herald containing a despatch in which 
Mr. Foot : had ^described President Coty as “ the great nothing of the 
Fourth Republic.” 


General de Gaulle becomes Prime Minister. - Investiture 
Vote by National Assembly. 

President Coty had a number of meetings with party leaders 
on May 80, including MM. Mollet and Deixonne (Socialists), 
Teitgen and Moisan (M.R.P.), Pinay and Duehet (Xndepen- 
denls), and Thorez and Dnclos (Communists) ; in addition be 
saw M. Vincent Auriol, M. Daladier, and MM. Le Troquer and 
Monnerville. MM. Mollet and Deixonne visited Colombey on 
the same day for discussions with General de Gaulle, who 
also received a separate visit from M. Auriol. 

On May 31 General de Gaulle had a round-table meeting in 
Paris with 26 political leaders, representing ail parties in the 
National Assembly except the Communists. He replied to a 
number of questions, outlined the policies which he would 
n^ rS \f+ lf ^vested ^by the National Assembly, and announced 
ms intention of forming a National Coalition Government 
drawn from all parties except the Communists on the extreme 
? Pou J adl 8ts on the extreme right. It was under- 
stood that the general had emphasized that he was not com- 
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mitted to any party or faction, and that he would not allow 
himself to be influenced in any way by the Committee of 
Public Safety in Algeria. Later in the day General de Gaulle 
saw President Coty, who a few hours earlier had accepted 
M. Pflimhn’s formal resignation from the Premiership. 

At a joint meeting of Socialist deputies and senators on May 31, 
it was dooidod that each Socialist member would be free to vote for 
or against General de Gaulle’s investiture as Prime Minister, 
according to his own conscience. A joint vote of all Socialist parlia- 
mentarians showed 77 votes in favour of General de Gaulle and 74 
against ; a vote of Socialist deputies alone, however, showed a 
majority of 51 to 44 against Gonoral de Gaulle. M. Mollet, the 
party’s secretary-general, strongly urged support for General de 
Gaulle as the only way to avoid a possible civil war. [It was under- 
stood that both M. Mollet and M. Vincent Auriol had been greatly 
impressed by their meetings with General de Gaulle, and with the 
general’s policy statement at the round-table meeting with political 
leaders.] 

The other parliamentary groups (except the Communists) also 
met on the same day to define their attitude towards General de 
Gaulle’s investiture. The general was supported by all the Social 
Republican (Gaullist) deputies ; by all but one of the Independents ; 
by a large majority of the M.R P. deputies (79 in favour, 7 against, 
II abstentions) ; by almost all the Poujadists ; and by about two- 
tbirds of the Radicals. 

In the evening of June 1 General de Gaulle appeared before 
a crowded National Assembly to make his investiture speech ; 
according to custom, the president of the Assembly read the 
names of the new Ministers (see below) before General de 
Gaulle addressed the Chamber. In a short declaration, the 
general announced Ins intention— if invested as Prime Minister 
— to ask for full powers for a period of six months, at the end 
of which time it was hoped that “ the public powers would be 
able to resume the normal course of their functioning.” He 
then left the Chamber, applauded by all the deputies except 
the Communists and some of the Socialists and Radicals. 
After debate, General de Gaulle was given a vote d' investiture 
by 329 votes to 224, with 32 deputies not participating in the 
vote and four absent on leave. 

The fact that General do Gaulle was not a member of Parliament 
did not preclude him from investiture as Prime Minister, since the 
French Constitution does not stipulate that the Premier must 
necessarily be a parliamentarian. [Article 45 states that the President 
of tho Republic, after the customary consultations, “ designates the 
Prime Minister.”] Moreover, the Constitution states that the Prime 
Minister “ chooses the members of his Cabinet and makes known 
tho list to the National Assembly ” before the vote d* investiture— 
implying that a Prime Minister could, if he wished, choose his 
Ministers from outsido tho Assembly. 

General de Gaulle addressed the National Assembly as 
follows ; 

44 The State going downhill at an increasing rate ; French unity 
directly threatened; Algeria plunged into a storm of trials and 
emotions ; Corsica suffering from a contagious fever ; conflicting 
movements on the mainland growing in passion and intensity every 
hour ; an Army long proved by bloody and meritorious tasks, but 
shocked by tho bankruptcy of power; our international position 
breached in the very heart of our alliances. Such is the situation 
of our country. At this moment, when so many possibilities and 
opportunities are offered to Franco, she finds herself threatened 
with dismemberment and perhaps with civil war. 

"It is in these conditions that I propose to try onco more, for 
the salvation of tho country, to load the State and tho Republio. 
Called by tho Hoad 6f the State, I find myself led to ask the National 
Assembly to invest me with a heavy duty, 

44 It is necessary to have the means for fulfilling this duty. The 
Government, if you desire to invest it, will ask you to grant these 
moans at once. It will ask you for full powers in order to be able to 
act with tho efficacy, rapidity, and responsibility which the 
circumstances demand. It will ask you for these powers for a duration 
of six months in the hope that, at the end of this period, order will 
havo boon re-established in the State, hope found again in Algeria, 
and union restored in tho nation, thus permitting tho public powers 
to rcsumo their normal functioning. 

44 But there would be no use in applying a provisional and shiftless 
remedy to a disastrous state of affairs unless we decided to end 
once and for all the basic cause of our ordeals. This cause — the 
Assembly knows it, and the nation is convinced of it — is the confu- 
sion and, by the same token, the impotence of authority. 

44 Tho Government that T am going to form, provided I have your 
confidence, will put before you without delay a plan for reforming 
Article 90 of the Constitution [i.o. the procedure for constitutional 
revision] so that tho Assembly may authorize the Government to 
work out, and then to submit to the country in a referendum, the 
changes that are indispensable. 

44 In the statement of the Government's motives, which will be 
submitted to you together with the text of the BUI, tho Government 
will specify the three principles which must form the basis of the 
Republican regime and to which it undertakes to make its plan 
conform ; 


(1) Universal suffrage is the source of all authority. 

(2) The executive power and the legislative power must be effec- 
tively separated so that both Government and Parliament can 
assume, each on their own account and under their own responsibility, 
the fullness of their powers. 

(3) The Government must be responsible to Parliament. 

** The solemn opportunity of putting in order the relations of the 
French Republio with the peoples who are associated with it will 
be offered to the country in the same project for constitutional 
reform. The Government will undertake to include these new 
arrangements in tho plan to be submitted to the vote of the Frenoh 
people. 

44 Starting with this double mandate conferred on it by tho National 
Assembly, the Government will be able to undertake the immense 
task defined for it. As for myself, I shall need your confidence 
in full measure. 

44 It will be necessary for Parliament without delay — -for events 
will brook none — to pass the Bills laid before it. As soon as this is 
done, Parliament will go into recess until the date fixed for the 
normal opening of its next session. Thus the Government of the 
Republio, invested by the representatives of tho nation and granted 
in extreme urgency the necessary means for action, will be enabled 
to assume responsibility for the unity, integrity, and independence 
of France.” 

In the ensuing debate, the principal opposition to General 
de Gaulle’s investiture as Prime Minister was expressed by 
M. Mendds-France (Radical), M. Mitterrand (U.D.S.R.), and 
M. Duclos (Communist). Among deputies who spoke in support 
of General de Gaulle were M. Deixonne (Socialist) and 
M. Pierre Closlermann (Radical), the famous Free French 
air “ ace ” of World War II, and holder of many French and 
British decorations. 

M. Mend is- France spoke as follows : 44 We think of the past 
because we havo come to tho end of a period in our history. We 
think of the future because an illustrious man is talcing over the 
leadership of France . . . Tho Fourth Republic is perishing because 
of its faults , it has squandered its moral capital in a very few years 
But it is not democracy and tho party system that has failed ; it 
is tho bad use which we have made of tho parliamentary regime. 
We havo not been sufficiently faithful to tho will of the nation. We 
have seen feeble Government after feeble Government follow cacb 
other, each at the mercy of intriguing groups . . . 

44 Whatever my sentiments for General de Gaulle, I oannot vote 
for his investiture. I cannot agree to give my vote under tho threat 
of insurrection and a military coup de force. To-day’s vote is not 
free ; it is dictated . . . Among those who will vote 4 for ’ [General 
do Gaulle! are sincere men whoso convictions I respoot. Others will 
vote 4 for * to avoid civil war ... In invoking tho name of General 
do Gaulle, tho enemies of tho Republic have seriously altered the 
character of his arbitration . . . For the sake of Franco, and for the 
glory of General do Gaulle, I hope Ms Govornment will load the 
nation towards liberty and association. But will those who brought 
it to power allow It to do so f ... ” 

M. Duclos, whose speech was moderately worded compared with 
his earlier attacks on General do Gaulle, commented Ironically on 
the fact that — for the first time— a Prime Minister-designate was 
not present during the Assembly’s debate on a vote d’investilure. 
Ho assorted that Parliament was being subjected to 44 blackmail ” 
and that a 44 dictatorship ” was being brought into being by the 
factieux of Algeria. 

M. Mitterrand, like M. Mend&s-Pranoe, expressed his personal 
esteem for General do Gaulle, but declared that the Assembly had 
been faced with an 44 ultimatum.” After a bitter attaok on the 
44 insurrectionists ” in Algeria, ho added: ‘‘Although the most 
illustrious of Frenohmen is asking for our support, I oannot forget 
that he has been put forward and supported by an undisciplined 
Army.” M. Mitterrand added that while General de Gaulle had two 
companions in 1944, honneur el patrie, he had today two other 
companions, coup de force et sedition. 

M. Deixonne paid tribute to Gonoral do Gaulle for putting his 
44 immense prestige ” at the service of the Republio 44 to prevent tbe 
secession of Algeria and to proceed, with full respoot for democracy, 
to tho indispensable reform of our institutions.” M. Clostcrmann 
said that ho had 44 waited 12 years for the return to power, in full 
legality, of the man whose great voice we have just hoard.” 

Detailed voting figures on the vote <T investiture were m 
follows : 

For General de Gaulle — 86 Independents, 70 M.R.P., 44 Socialists 
(including MM. Mollet, Mooh, Lacoste, Ramadier, Lejeune, and 
Deixonne), 30 Poujadists, 24 Radicals (including MM. Gaillard, 
Maurice Faure, Bill&ros, and Clostcrmann), 17 pay sans and pay sans 
d’ action sociale, 15 Social Republicans, 14 R.G.R., 12 Gauche 
JDdmocratique , 10 U.D.S.R.-R.D.A. (including MM. Pleven, Ronnefous 
and Houphouet-Boigny), 4 Regroupement Africain, and 3 non- 
inscrits — total 329. 

Against General de Gaulle — 147 Communists and proyressistes, 
49 Socialists (including MM. Gazicr, Montel, Pineau, and Tanguy- 
Prigent), IB Radicals (including MM. Bourgds-Maunoury, Daladier, 
and Mond6s-France), 4 U.D.S.R. (including M. Mitterrand), 3 M.R.P. 
(including M. de Menthon), 1 Gauche JMmocraiique, 1 Independent 
(Maitre Isorni, defence counsel for Marshal Petain at the letter’s 
trial), and 1 non-inscrit — total 224. 
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Not participating in Vote — Of the 32 non-particip ante in the voto, 
ahont three-quarters were African deputies of various parties, 
mainly of the Regroupement Afncam and the U.D.S.R.-R.D.A. , 
the remainder included three Socialists and one Communist. 

The debate and the voting took place in an orderly atmos- 
phere except for an attempt by a Communist woman deputy 
(Mme. Vaillant-Couturier) to make a personal assault on 
M. Dronne, a Social Republican deputy who had just returned 
from Algiers ; she was prevented from doing so by ushers. 

De Gaulle Government given Full Powers for Six Months. 
- Constitutional Reforms to be submitted to National 
Referendum. - Adjournment of French Parliament. 

Both Houses of the French Parliament adjourned on June 3 
to an unspecified date after passing three Bills which had been 
submitted by General de Gaulle’s Government immediately 
after the general’s investiture as Prime Minister. These 
measures were : 

(1) A Bill for the renewal of the Government’s special 
powers in Algeria, as required whenever a new Government 
takes office. 

(2) A Bill conferring special powers on the Government for 
a period of six months, except m certain specified fields. 

(8) A Bill ( projet de loi constitutionelle) empowering the 
Government to make constitutional reforms by revising 
Article 90 of the Constitution, and thereafter to submit the 
revised draft to a national referendum. In the form finally 
adopted, the Bill provided that the Government, m working 
out the reforms, would be assisted by a consultative committee 
of whom two-thirds of the members would be parliamcntaiians. 

The Algerian Special Powers Bill (1) was adopted on June 2 
with little debate, the voting being 337 to 197 m the National 
Assembly and 269 to 28 in the Council of the Republic, Bills 

(2) and (3), however, were amended m a number of respects 
by the Assembly’s Universal Suffrage Commission. The 
Commission’s amendments m connexion with Bill (2) were 
largely accepted by the Government as a clarification of its 
own proposals, the Bill being subsequently passed by the 
Assembly. The Government also conceded an important 
amendment to the third Bill, hut refused to accept the more 
far-reaching amendments put forward by the Commission. 
In consequence, General de Gaulle appeared before the National 
Assembly in the evening of June 2 and, in a five-minute speech, 
gave a solemn warning that Ms Government would u not 
continue in existence beyond tonight ” unless the Assembly 
provided it with “ the mandate and the means for reforming 
the country’s institutions ” so as to enable the Government 
to fulfil the task for winch it had been formed in the “ very 
grave situation ” confronting the country. After rejecting 
several amendments, the Assembly finally passed the Bill in 
the form accepted fey the Government, with the necessary 
two-thirds majority. 

As originally tabled in the Assembly, Bill (2) conferred special 
powers on the Government for six months to carry out by decree 
“the necessary legislative measures for the rehabilitation of the 
nation,” while respecting fundamental publio liberties. The Universal 
Suffrage Commission, through its rapporteur (M. Toitgen, M.R.P.), 
asked lor certain assurances, notably (a) that the full powers would 
be granted only to General de Gaulle’s Government and to no other , 
(6) that their field of action should be precisely defined [in this 
connexion the Commission had criticized the original draft as too 
vague]. To meet these objections, the Government produced an 
amended version which was adopted by the Universal Suffrage 
Commission by 27 votes to 15. 

As regards the third Bill, the Universal Suffrage Commission at 
first introduced sweeping amendments which would have had the 
effect of (a) requiring that any constitutional reform proposals 
should be submitted to Parliament within three months ; (b) stipu- 
lating that such proposals would need an absolute majority in each 
House for their adoption ; and (c) authorizing a national referendum 
only if the proposals were rejected by Parliament. All these amend- 
ments were rejected outright by General de Gaulle. To enable 
Parliament to bo associated with the constitutional reform, however, 
the Government introduced an amended Bill providing for the 
setting-up of a consultative committee, two -thirds of whose members 
would be drawn from both Houses of Parliament, and stating that 
the Government would “ seek the advice ” of this committee in 
preparing its constitutional reform proposals. In this form the Bill 
was accepted by the Universal Suffrage Commission by 21 votes 
to 11 , with 9 abstentions. 

The texts of the two Bills in their final form (i.e. as passed 
by the National Assembly and the Council of the Republic) 
were as set out below : 

Special Powers Bill. 

This consisted of a single Article worded as follows : 

M For a period of six months from the promulgation of this law, 
the Government of the Republic will take, by decrees, the necessary 
legislative measures for the rehabilitation of the nation.” 


“ These decrees must not include in their scope the following 
matters reserved to the courts by law and by Republican oonstitu- 
tional tradition, deriving particularly from the preamble to the 
Constitution of 1946 and from the Declaration of the Bights of Man 
of 1789 : 

(1) The exercise of public and trade union liberties. 

(2) The definition of crimes and offences and the imposition of 
penalties applicable thereto. 

(3) Criminal procedure. 

(4) Fundamental guarantees of the rights of citizens. 

(5) Electoral legislation. 

“ Excopt in oases of special urgency, decrees will be issued by 
the Cabinet after consulting the Council of State {Oome.it d* Rtat). 
They will come into force on publication In the Journal Offideh 

“ At the expiration of the period envisaged [i.e. at the end of six 
months 1 they will be presented to the National Assembly for 
ratification.” 

The Bill was accompanied by an expose des motifs worded 
as follows : 

** The crisis affecting France threatens the unity of the nation, 
the authority of the Htate, the lift!* of the Republic, the liberties of 
the citizens. It threatens to load to civil war. Normal powers are 
insufficient to moot this threat, and the Government, must therefore 
havo recourse to special powers, 

“ In the past, Parliament has authorized the Government to take 
by decree important measures that are normally passed by law. 
To-day, at the beginning of a period of special emergency and danger, 
it is indispensable to confer on the Government the means of carrying 
out all necessary legislative measures for the rehabilitation of the 
national life. 

“ Nevertheless, such an extension of the Government’s powers 
should not exceed a time-limit which must he restricted by the 
determination to re-establish with ail speed the normal functioning 
of the country’s institutions. This limit should he fixed at six months, 

“ With a view to clarity, and to emphasizing the exceptional and 
transitory character of the legislative acts the Government will 
take, these Ideoroesl will bo known as ordinances (ordonnaturn). 
They will havo the force of law and take effect on publication. They 
will be tabled in the National Assembly within six months of the 
publication of the present law.” 

The Special Powers Bill was passed in the National Assembly 
by 322 votes to 282, and in the Council of the Republic by 
260 votes to 48 ; both votes were taken on June 2. During 
the final debate in the Assembly, M. Pflimlin who, as stated 
below, became a Minister of State in General de Gaulle’s 
Cabinet— gave an assurance that the Government had neither 
the intention to set up special courts under the special powers 
legislation, nor to modify the principles of social legislation or 
those relating to collective labour conventions, social security, 
or family allowances. 

Constitutional Reform Bill. 

The text and provisions of this Bill were as follows : 

** By virtue of the provisions of Article 90 lot the 1940 Constitution!, 
the Constitution will bo revised in the following manner, 

** The Government of the Republic will present a yrrojd de lot 
comtituUonelU incorporating the following principles : 

(1) Universal suffrage is the only source of power, Tt is from 
universal suffrage, or from the bodies elected by it, that the legisla- 
tive and executive powers are derived, 

(2) The legislative and executive powers must be effectively 
separated in such a manner that the Government and Parliament 
can assume their full authority, each on their own account and under 
their own responsibility. 

(3) The Government must bo responsible to Parliament. 

(4) The judiciary must remain independent in order to ensure 
respect for basic liberties as defined in the Constitution of 1946 and 
in the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

(5) The Constitution must allow the relationship of the Republic 
with the associated peoples to be placed on a proper footing. 

“ In carrying out these reforms, the Government will seek the 
advice of a consultative committee which will include members of 
Parliament designated by the competent commissions of the National 
Assembly and the Council of the Republic. The number of members 
of the consultative committee nominated by each of these com- 
missions shall bo equal to at least one-third of the number of members 
of these commissions. The total number of members of the consulta- 
tive committee nominated by the parliamentary commissions will 
be equal to two-thirds of the membership of the committee. 

“ The projet de loi drawn up by the Cabinet, after consultation 
with the Council of State, will be submitted to a referendum* It 
will be promulgated by the President of the Republic within eight 
days of its adoption.” 

The Bill was passed in the National Assembly by 850 votes 
to 161 (with 3 voluntary abstentions, 70 deputies not partici- 
pating in the vote, and 5 absent on leave) and in the Council of 
the Republic by 265 votes to 80. It thus received the two-thirds 
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majority required for the adoption of constitutional reform 
legislation without the need to submit it to a referendum. 
The National Assembly passed the Bill at midnight on June 2-3, 
and the Council of the Republic later on June 3. Both Houses 
then adjourned sine die. 

Detailed voting figures in the National Assembly were 
as follows : 


For the Constitutional Reform Bill : 87 Independents, 69 M.I-t P., 
48 Socialists (including’ MM. Mollet, Modi, Lacosto, Lojouno, 
Uaniudlor, and Doixoxme), 30 Poujadists, 23 Radicals (including 
MM. Billd'cs, Clostonmum, and Maurice Fauro), 18 Social Ropub- 
licans, 17 pay sans and paysans d’adion sociale, 15 U.D.S.R.-R.D.A., 
15 Hegroupermvnt Afncain , 13 R.G.R., 12 Gauche D6mocratique, 
3 n on-inscriis — total 350. 

Against the Constitutional Reform Bill : 118 Communists and 
progressives, 4 U.S.D.R. (including M. Mitterrand), 3 Socialists, 
2 M.R.R., 2 non-inscriis, 1 Independent (Maitro Isorni) and 1 paysan 
d'achon sociale — total 101. 


Voluntary Abstentions. The threo deputies voluntarily abstaining 
from the vote were all from the M.R.P. — MM. do Monthon, Costo- 
Floret, and Laoazo, 

Not participating in the Vote : 15 Socialists (including MM. DofEerre, 
Dopreux, Gazior, Lussy, Metayer, Pmoau, and Tanguy-Prigent), 
19 Radicals (including MM. Bourg^s -Mauno ury , Daladior, Gaillard, 
Oaly-Gasparrou, MarosclJi, and Mond^s-Franco), 1 U.D.S.R. 
(M. Bomicfous), 1 Gauche Ddmocratique (M. Vincent Badio), 1 
Itegroupement Africain, and 3 non-msents — total 70. 

General de Gaulle’s Cabinet. 

As staled above, the members of General de Gaulle’s Cabinet 
were announced on June 2, immediately before his investiture 
speech to the National Assembly. Further Cabinet appoint- 
ments were made by General de Gaulle on June 5, June 9 and 


July 7, the membership oi the 
date being as follows : 

* General Charles de Gaulle 

M. Guy Mollet (Socialist) 

M. Pierre PUimlm (M.R.P.) 

M. FYdix XIouphoiict-Boigny 
(UDSR-RDA) 

M. Louis Jacquinot 
(Independent) 

Senator Michel Debrd 
(Social Republican) 

*M. Maurice Couvc de Murville 

*M. Emile Pelletier 

*M. l^ierrc Guillaumal . . 

M. Antoine Pinay 
(Independent) 

Senator Jean Her thorn 
(Radical) 

M. Paul Bacon (M.R.P.) 

*M. Bernard Cornut-Gentille 
M, Max Lejcune (Socialist) 

M. Robert Huron (M.R.P,) 

M. Edouard Ramonet 
(Dissident Radical) . . 
Senator Roger Iloudet 
(Independent) 

*JVL Pierre Sudrcau 
Senator Edmond Michelet 
(Social Republican) . . 

M. Eugene f riiomas (Socialist) 
hi. Jacques Soustclle 
(Social Republican) . , 

*M. Bernard Chcnot 
*M. Andrd Malraux 
*M. Andr6 Boulloehe 


Government on the latter 


Prime Minister and Minister 
of National Defence. 


Ministers of Stale. 


Justice. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Interior. 

Armed Forces. 

Finance. 

Education. 

Labour. 

France ( Voxitre-mcr . 

Sahara. 

Public Works, Trunspoi t 
and Tourism. 

Industry and Commerce. 

Agriculture. 

Construction. 

Ex-Scrviccmcn and War 
Victims. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Information. 

Public Health. 

) Minis tcrs-delegale to the 
i ^residence du Cornell. 


*N on-parliamentarlans . 

General de Gaulle’s Cabinet was thus a national coalition 
(unbracing all parties with the exception of the Communists 
on the extreme left and the Poujadists on the extreme right ; 
as shown, it included the leaders of the Socialist Party 
(M. Mollet), the M.R.P. (M. Pffimhn), and the Independents 
(M. Pinay). Nine of the 24 Ministers were non-parliamen- 
tarians, including General de Gaulle himself. 

General Charles de Gaulle (07) was bom at Llllo in 1890 and was 
educated at a Roman Catholic college In Paris and tho Boole Mililaire 
at St-Oyr. Ilo served with distinction as a Junior officer in tlio First 
World War, being wounded several times and mentioned in 
despatches ; captured at Verdun, ho was a prisoner of war in Germany 
from 1910-18, After holding the post of Professor of Military History 
at St.-Oyr (1921-22) ho served successively la the Middle East, as 


commander of a chasseurs-fr-pied battalion, and on tho secretariat- 
general of the Council of National Defence in Pans. At the outbreak 
of the Second World War he was in command of a tank regiment 
at Metz. 

During the ’twenties and ’thirties General de Gaulle wrote several 
books (among them The Army of the Future) m which ho propounded 
military theories which have today gainod universal acceptance, 
but which at the time were considered unorthodox. A strong 
opponent of tho “ Maginot ” mentality, ho advocated inter aha a 
mechanized and professional army to replace conscripts, fast- 
movmg tank warfare, emphasis on mobility and flexibility of opera- 
tions, and close liaison between ground and air forces. lie attempted, 
but with little success, to persuade French army chiefs and poli- 
ticians to accept Ms views, which — as lato as January 1940 — woro 
embodied m a memorandum to military and political loaders. In 
tho German blitzkrieg of May 1910, General do Gaulle — thou com- 
mander of an armoured division — personally fought ono of tho few 
successful Fronch counter-offensives, hemg promoted genoral on tho 
battlefield after a victory over* tho Germans at Laon. 

Leaving Franco at the timo of tho Bordoaux armistice, ho cam© 
to London and sot up tho French Committee of National Liberation 
after issuing his famous mllying-cry La France a perdu une bataille ; 
die n’a pas perdu la guerre. Throughout tho Second World War ho 
was tho undisputed loader of Free Franco, head of tho Free French 
forces, and the rallying-point for Fronch rosistanoo overseas and 
in occupied Franco itself. Joined by political loaders of all parties 
who succeeded in oscapmg from France, he sot up the Committee of 
National Liberation at Algiers in 1943 (at first jointly with General 
Giraud), and mado a triumphal entry into Paris in August 1944. 

G on oral do Gaulle was Head of tho French Provisional Government 
and Chief of Armed Forces in 1944-45, and Prime Minister, Ministoi 
of National Defence, and Commander -in-Chief in 1945-46. Ho 
resignod suddenly in January 194 C after difficulties with tho political 
parties, campaigned vigorously for a Constitution chaiaclcrized by 
a strong executive, and In 1947 founded ltis own political move- 
ment, tlio Rally of tho French People (R.P.F.). After dissensions 
and defections, howovor, ho resigned in 1953 from the leadership of 
the R.P.F., and since that yoar had remained aloof from politics, 
apart from occasional pronouncements at rare intervals. 

Biographies of the members of General de Gaulle’s Cabinet 
are given below, other than those for whom biographical 
details are given in earlier articles : 

M. Guy Mollet (52) has boon sooretary-gonoral of the Sooialist 
Party for many years. Ho was Prim© Minister for 10 months in 
1956-57, his tenure of office being tho longest of any Premier of tho 
Fourth Republic. For biography see page 14682, second column. 

M. Pierre Fflimlin (51) is national president of tho M.R.P. and 
was General do Gaiillo’s predecessor in tho Premiership ; for 
biography soo page 1C255, second column. 

M. Houphouct-Boigny (53), an African, was born in tho Ivory 
Coast and was fomiorly Governor of that territory. He is loader of 
tlio African Democratic Rally (R.D.A.), which is affiliated to tho 
U.D.W.R., and has hold ministerial office in tho last four Governments. 
For biography soo page 14083, first column. 

M. Louis Jacquinot (59), a lawyor with a distinguished war rooord, 
escaped from occupied Franco during tho war and joined General 
do Gaulle ; lio playod an important part in organizing tho Free 
French Navy, and was Oommissairc & la marine in tho Oommtttco 
of National Liberation. Ho has hold ministerial posts in sovoral 
post-war Governments. 

Senator Michel Dcbro (46) is a long-standing supporter of Gouoral 
do Gaulle, to whom ho was legal advisor when tho general was head 
of the post-liberation Provisional Government. Ilo had a distin- 
guished record in tho Rosistanoo movement, became Conmissatre 
de la Mpubliqne for tho Angors region in 1944, and was subsequently 
head of tho Commissariat gchdrdl des affaires allemandes ct autri- 
chicnnes. A leading member of tho R.P.F., and subsequently of tho 
Social Republican party, ho has boon a senator for Indro-et-LoIro 
since 1948. Ho is a well-known lawyor, and author of several books 
on political questions. 

M. Couve de Murville (51) was a senior Civil servant at tho outbreak 
of war in 1939, holding tho post of Inspeeteur dm finances at tho 
Finance Ministry. He escaped to North Africa in 1942, was deprived 
of his nationality by tho Vichy Government, and subsequently 
became Finance Commissioner in Goneral do Gaulle’s Committee 
of National Liberation. Joining the Foreign Ministry after tho war, 
ho became Vircdeur gMral des affaires pohlifflies at the Quai d’Orsay 
and took part in several important post-war conforonces. Since 
1950 ho has sorvod as Ambassador in Cairo, Washington, and Bonn, 
and also as Fronch representative on the U.N. Security Council and 
tho North Atlantic Council. Ho was Ambassador to Wcstorn Germany 
at the time of joining Gouoral do Gaulle’s Cabinet. 

M. Emile Pelletier (60), the senior member of the Pr electoral corps, 
has had a distinguished Civil service career and has sorved as Prefect 
of the Somme, Aisno, Soino-ot-Marno, and Solno departments, holding 
tlio latter post at tho timo of joining tho Cabinet. Ho escaped from 
occupied Franco during the war, joined General do Gaulle iu North 
Africa, and after tlio liberation was appointed “ super-prefect ” for 
tlio whole of south-western France, with responsibility for public 
order and economic development. Of strong pro-British sympathies, 
he has given much oncouragomont to the expansion of British 
cultural activities in south-western Franco. 
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M. Pierre Guillaumat (50), a well-known mining engineer, has hold 
the post of Chef dc service ties mines in Indo "China and Tunisia. 
Ho is head of tlio Petroleum Research Board ( Bureau dc recherche s du 
pdtrole) and a member of the French Atomic Energy Commission, 
the High Commission of tlio Joint Organization for tho Sahara 
(O.C.R.S.), and tho conscil d’ administration of tho nationalized 
electricity industry ( Electric ltd de France). The son of a famous 
gonoral of World War I, M. Guillaumat will have responsibility for 
tho Army, Navy, and Air Forco as Minister for tho Armed Forces , 
as shown in tho Cabinet list. General clo Gaulle himself has overall 
responsibility in these fields as Minister of National Defence. 

M. Antoine Pinay (G7) is loader of tho Independent (conservative) 
party and has been a member of many post-war Oabmots. Ho was 
Prime Minister for ten months m 1952, and took important measures 
to stabilize tho frano in tho economic crisis of that year. For 
biography see page 12155, second column. 

Senator Jean Bcrthoin (03) was head of tho national security police 
(tho stircUl nettionale) in tho ‘thirties, and subsequently inspector- 
gonoral of administrative services in Algeria. Ho 1ms been a sonator 
for Isdro since 1948, and held tho portfolio of Education, in Cabinets 
hoadod by M. MondCs -France and M. Edgar Fauro. Like nearly all 
other members of Gonoral do Gaulle’s Government, bo had a 
distinguished record in the Resistance. 

M. Paul Bacon (50) is a trade unionist of long standing and a 
former Resistance fighter. A prominent member of tho M.R P.> be 
is the author of a book on working-class problems and has bold tho 
portfolio of Labour and Social Security in several Cabinets. 

M, Cornut-Gcntille (50) was formerly a prominent member of the 
Profoctoral corps, having served as Prefect of tho Tllo-ct-Vilaino, 
Somme, and Bbas-llbin doartmonts. Ho Joined tho Resistance 
movement, became Commissairc dc la ZFpitbliqnc at Rennes after 
the liberation, and was subsequently appointed High Commissioner 
for French Equatorial Africa (1948) and for French West Africa 
(1951). After serving as French permanent representative at tho 
United Nations in 1956-57, lie became Ambassador to Argentina in 
the latter year and bold that post at the time of joining General do 
Gaulle’s Cabinet. 

M. Max Lcjeun© (51) is a prominont member of tho Socialist Party 
and has bold many Government posts since 1947, including that of 
Army Minister in tho Mullet Cabinet. An advocate of a, “ firm ” 
policy in Algeria, ho was reappointed to tho post (that of Minister 
for tho Sahara) which bo hold in the Gaillard Cabinet. He is mayor 
of Abbeville. 

M. Robert Buron (48) edited ohm destine newspapers during tho 
occupation, helped to found the journal Carrcfour after the liberation, 
and was for a time administrator-general of Had iodi (fusion Fran fame. 
A lawyer by profession, bo has held various portfolios in post-war 
Governments. In 1954 h© became chairman of the National 
Productivity Committee. 

M. Edouard Ramonct (50), a former university professor, was 
hoad of the Instilut Francais at Oporto (Portugal) at tho outbreak 
of World War II, and was active in the Free Fronoh movement 
during tho war years. First elected to the Constituent Assembly in 
1945, bo has been chairman of tho National Assembly's Economic 
Affairs Commission. He is mayor of Ohfttoauroux. 

Senator Roger Houdet (50), an agricultural engineer, hold tho 
portfolio of Agrioulturo in the Laniel and Mend6s-France Govern- 
ments. Ho is a senator for tho Seine-Maritime department. 

M. Pierre Sudreau (39), who played an outstanding role in tho 
Resistance during tho war, was arrested by tho Gestapo in 1914 and 
deported to tho Bucbenwald concentration camp. After tho libera- 
tion ho become head of counter-espionage in the silrcld nationals, 
and subsequently Prefect of the Loir-ot-Chor department. Since 
1955 be has boon Commissioner of Housing for the Paris region, in 
which capacity be has boon responsible for large-scale housing and 
construction projects. IIo is a lawyer by profession. 

Senator Edmond Michelet (58) also distinguished himself in tho 
Resistance movement as a founder of the Combat organization ; bo 
was arrested by the Gestapo and deported to the Dachau concen- 
tration camp, whore bo became loader of the Froncb deportees. Ho 
was Minister for the Armed Forces under General do Gaulle in 
1945-46, and hold the same post in the Gouin and Bidault Cabinets. 
Since 1952 he has been a senator for the Seine department. 

M. Eug&ne Thomas (54) has boon Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 
In several previous Cabinets. Like the other Socialist Ministers in 
General de Gaulle’s Cabinet, he supported tho gonoral on the vote 
AHmcsUtwe and also on the special powers and constitutional reform 
Bills. 

M. Jacques Soustelle (46) was M. Lacosto’s predecessor as Governor- 
General Of Algeria ; his dramatic esoape to Algiers after tho insuroc- 
tion of May 13 is described on page 16259. lie bad boon pobtical 
adviser to the Committee of Public Safety and the Army authorities 
until summoned to Paris by General de Gaullo on Juno 14 to report 
on the Algerian situation. For biography of M. Soustelle see 14021 1C. 

M. Bernard Chenot (49) has been secretary -general of tho Economic 
Counoil {.Conscil dconomique) since 1951, and was previously 
secretary-general of the IZouilUres nationales du Nord et du Pas-de- 
Calais. A former professor at the Insfotut d*6tudes pohtiques in Paris, 
he is the author of many books on oconomic organization and the 
nationalized industries. 

M, AndrS Boulloche (43) was Chief Engineer for Roads and Bridges 
at the time of his appointment to General do Gaulle’s Cabinet. Ho 


has hold State Secretary ships in several Cabinets and 1ms also 
boon Director of Public Works in Morocco. A prominent member 
of tho Resistance movement, bo was deported to Germany during 

tho war. 

M. Andre Malraux (56), famous as novelist, art, (Title, and 
Orientalist, travelled widely in Asia and Africa during tho 'twenties 
and 'thirties and took part in archaeological expeditions in Imlo- 
Ohlna and elsewhere. For several yews before tho war he evinced 
strong pro -Communist sympathies, and fought on the Republican 
side in the Spanish Civil War. Joining the Fronoh Army on the 
outbreak of World War JI, be was captured by the Gormans in 1940, 
escaped from a prison camp, and became a leading Maquis com- 
mander under the pseudonym of “ Colonel Berger.” After the Allied 
landings in the South of France ho organized and commanded tho 
Free Froncb “ Alsace- Lorraine ° Brigade whleb advanced to tho 
Rhine. An outstanding orator and propagandist, he gave full support 
to General do Gaulle ami was Minister of Information in tho general's 
Government from November 1045 to January 1946. He helped 
General de Gaulle to found the R.H.F., but subsequently retired from 
political life to devote himself to bis literary work and art studies. 
Among his best-known works are ids novel Ui condition hnmalnc 
(awarded tlio Prtx Goncourt in 1931) and Ids monumental three- 
volume history of art published under tho title Lcs mtix du silence. 

Of the two Ministers-delegate to the Preside nee du ('onset 
M. Malraux was placed in charge of mutters relating to youth, 
cultural questions, and scicntiiic research, while M, Roulloehe 
was given responsibility for technical mailers. M. Malraux 
was originally appointed Minister of Information in General 
tie Gaulle’s Cabinet, but became a Minister-delegate when the 
Information portfolio was subsequently allotted to M, Soustelle, 
on July 7. 

Post-crisis Developments in France. 

Among the. first measures taken by General do, Gaulle's 
Government were the abolition of line press censorship (June l) ; 
the restoration of normal sea and air communications with 
Algeria and Corsica ; and the reappointment of General Mly 
as Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces vice. General Lorillot, 
who reverted to his former post of Chief of Army Staff. [On 
June 28, however, if was announced that the Government 
had accepted the resignation of General Lorillot and had 
appointed General teller as Chief of Army Staff, a post he had 
held two years earlier. | After a Cabinet meeting on June 8 
1 1 was announced : 

(1) That the referendum on (he new Constitution would be 
held on Oct, 5, 1958, or within a tew days of that data. 

(2) That General Salan had been appointed 41 Delegate- 
General of the Government” in Algeria, hut that General de 
Gaulle himself would retain overall responsibility for Algerian 
affairs. 

(8) That municipal elections would be, held in Algeria in 
about a month. 

After a further Cabinet mooting on Juno 17, It was announced 
that tho four Ministers of State would visit a number of countries 
in tho coming weeks to “ explain the general policy ” of the new 
Government. Thus, M. Guy Mullet would go to the EnglMv speaking 
countries, including the United States; M. Jaequlnot to Latin 
America, South Africa, Ethiopia, and Liberia ; and MM. BlUtnlln 
and Houpliouet-Bougny would visit the French overseas territories. 

In bis first radio and television broadcast as Prime Minister, 
made on June 18, General de Gaulle outlined ids Government’s 
tasks as : to pacify Algeria and “ make her one with France 
for ever ” ; to “ organize on a federal basis ” tire relations 
between France and the associated peoples in Africa and 
Madagascar ; to u establish on a co-operative basis ” France's 
relations with Tunisia, Morocco, and the States of Indo- 
China ; “to take our proper place In the Western world to 
which we belong, without eon lining ourselves to it ” ; to 
draw up, and submit to the people, proposals ter constitutional 
reform which would give the Republic political institutions 
“ strong, stable, and effective enough to enable us to realize 
our destiny ” ; and to restore equilibrium in tlio French 
economy. He ended : “ The road ahead is bard but splendid ; 
the goal is difficult but noble. Allans l ” 

In the course of bis speech General de Gaulle appealed to the 
nation to support a 3| per cent national loan which would bo issued 
at par, based on gold, and redeemable in 54 years. This loan, Issued 
on Juno 17, took the form of tax-free bonds pegged to the price of 
tho gold napoldon, fixed at 3,600 francs. Investors were guaranteed 
against any depreciation of tho franc in terms of gold ; and those who 
repatriated and surrendered foreign exchange, foreign securities or 
gold bold illegally abroad, and used the proceeds for subscriptions to 
the loan, wero guaranteed complete freedom from prosecution and 
penalties. 

The loan remained open for 3| weeks (untU July 12) and was 
outstandingly successful. Tho Finance Ministry announced on 
July 10 that it had so far brought in 230 milliards of francs In cosh 
and 131 tons of gold (equivalent to about $150,000,000), theroby 
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greatly exceeding tlio results of the “ Pinay loan ” issued in 1952 
for a similar 3 f -week period. [As compared with the rosults of the 
“do Gaulle loan” of 1958, the “ Pinay loan” of 1952 produced 
180 milliards of francs in cash and 35 tons of gold.] 


Post-crisis Developments in Algeria and Corsica. 

The formation of General de Gaulle’s Government was 
enthusiastically welcomed in Algeria and Corsica, although 
some of the more extreme right- wmg settlers in Algeria were 
reported to be angered at the inclusion of MM. Pllunlin and 
Mollet in the Government, and particularly at the exclusion of 
M. Soustelle. [As stated above, M. Soustelle was not appointed 
Minister of Information until July 7, or more than a month 
after the new Government liad taken office.] 

General Salan, General Dulac (one of Ins principal assistants) 
and General Jouhaud (Air Force Commander in Algeria, and 
a vice-chairman of the Committee of Public Safety) visited 
Paris on June 8 for consultations with General de Gaulle ; 
the Prime Minister also had a meeting on the same day with 
M. L6on Delbecque [see page 16256], wdio had down to Paris 
from Algiers and returned there on the following day. On 
June 9 it was announced (a) that M. Ren6 Brouillet had been 
appointed Secretary-General for Algerian Affairs at the resi- 
dence du Cornell, in which capacity he would work closely with 
General de Gaulle (who, as stated above, retained responsibility 
for Algeria) ; (6) that M. Lamassoure had been appointed 
Prefect of Corsica in succession to M. Savreux, who had been 
forced to give up his post after the insurrection m the island. 
Prior to the appointment of M. Lamassoure, Colonel Thomazo 
had acted as civil and military Governor of Corsica — a post to 
which lie had been appointed by General Salan ; he left 
Ajaccio for Algiers on July 10. 

On June 16 General Salan formally assumed the duties of 
Delegate- General of the Government in Algeria, his powers 
being broadly similar to those previously exercised by 
M. Lacoste as Resident-Minister. Immediately after taking 
office General Salan announced the following appointments : 

(1) General Jouhaud as his military deputy, with operational 
command of all land, sea and air forties in Algeria [this appoint- 
ment was necessitated by the fact that much of General Salan’s 
time would be taken up with political and civil problems] ; 

(2) M. Serge Baret as secretary-general to General Salan 
[M. Baret was Super-Prefect of the Algiers region at the out- 
break of the insurrection, to which lie gave full support) ; 
(8) General Allard as Super-Prefect for the Algiers region in 
succession to M. Baret ; (4) General Jacques Massu (co- 
chairman with Dr. Sid Cara of the Committee of Public Safety) 
as Prefect of Algiers 

Three decrees wore published on June 29 in the Journal Official 
(Paris) defining in detail (1) the powers and functions of the 
Secretariat gdndrale pour les affaires Algdriennes (i.e. the department 
headed by M. Brouillot in Paris) ; (2) the powers and functions of 
the Organisation de la Ddldgation gdndrale du Qouvcmement en Algdrie 
(1.©. the organization headed hy General Salan in Algiers in his 
capacity of Delegate-General), including such matters as defence and 
security, information, finance and economics, transport, industry 
and agriculture, communications, postal and telegraphic? services, 
public works, education, reconstruction, and administrative affairs ; 
and (3) the conditions in which the military authorities in Algeria 
could provisionally exercise powers normally appertaining to the 
civil authorities. 


A number of military appointments and promotions in the 
Algerian Command were approved by the French Cabinet on 
July 11, including the following : 

(a) The promotion of Generals Jouhaud and Challe to the rank of 
gdndraux d’arrrUc adrienne (both goneralB gave fun support to the 
insurrection of May 13, General Jouhaud being one of the three 
vloe-chalrmon of the Committee of Public Safety) ; (5) the promotion 
of General Massu to the rank of gdndral de division ; (c) the appoint- 
ment of General Dulac as adjoint (chief assistant) to General Salan ; 
(d) the appointment of General Fauro as Commander of the 27th 
Infantry Division stationed at Tizi-Ouzou. [General Faure was 
placed under arrest for a short time at the end of 1956 in connexion 
with an alleged conspiracy to sot up a military government in Algiers 
— see 16245 A ; more recently he had held a command with the 
French forces stationed in Western Germany.) 

It was also announced that the Mddaille militaire - — one of the 
highest French decorations— had been conferred on General Salan hy 
the French Government. 


General de Gaulle paid a lliree-day visit to Algeria on 
June 4-6, shortly after taking office as Prime Minister, and a 
further visit on July 1-8. They will be described in later issues. 
(Le Monde - Le Figaro - Lc Populaire - Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian - New York HeTald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 16255 A.) 


Post-war French Cabinets, The Cabinet formed by General do 
Gaulle was the 26th since the liberation of Paris in 1944. The 
French post-war administrations have been as follows : 


General do Gaulle 
General de Gaulle 
F61ix Gouin 
Georges Bidault 
L6on Blum . . 

Paul Ramadier 
Robert Schuman . . 

Andr6 Mane 
Robert Schuman . 

Henri Quemlle 
Georges Bidault 
Henri Queuille 
Rend Pleven 
Henri Queuillo 
Rend Pleven 
Edgar Fauro 
Antome Pinay 
Rond Mayor 
Joseph Laniel 
Pierre Mendds-Franco 
Edgar Fauro 
Guy Mollet 

Maurice B ourgds -M aunoury 
Fdlix Gaillard 
Pierre Pflimlin 
General de Gaulle 


Sept. 

26, 

1944 — Oct. 

21, 

1945 

Nov. 

13, 

1945 — -Jan. 

20, 

1946 

Jan. 

26, 

1946 — June 

12, 

1946 

June 

23, 

1946 — Nov. 

28, 

1946 

Dee. 

12, 

1946 — Jan. 

20, 

1947 

Jan. 

21, 

1947-— Nov. 

19, 

1947 

Nov. 

22, 

1947 — July 

19, 

1948 

July 

24, 

1948 — Aug. 

27, 

1948 

Aug. 

31, 

1948— Sept. 

7, 

1948 

Sept. 

10, 

1948— Oct. 

6, 

1949 

Oct. 

28, 

1949 — June 

24, 

1950 

July 

1, 

1950— July 

4, 

28, 

1950 

July 

11, 

1950— Feb. 

1951 

March 

9, 

1951— July 

10 , 

1951 

Aug. 

11, 

1951 — Jan. 

7, 

1952 

Jan. 

17, 

1952— Feb. 

29, 

1952 

March 

6, 

1952— Dee. 

23, 

1952 

Jan. 

7, 

1953— May 

21, 

1953 

June 

26, 

1953 — June 

12, 

1954 

Juno 

18, 

1954— Feb. 

5, 

1955 

Feb. 

23, 

1955— Jan. 

24, 

1956 

Fob. 

1, 

1956— May 

21, 

1957 

Juno 

13, 

1957— Sept. 

30, 

1957 

Nov, 

o, 

13, 

1957— April 16, 

1958 

May 

1958— May 

28, 

1958 

Juno 

1, 

1958 




The longest-lived post-war Government was that of M. Mollet, 
which remained in office for 16 months in 1956-57 ; the shortest- 
lived was the three-day Government of M. Queuillo in 1950. The 
avorago life of French Governments since the war has been about 
live and a half months. 


A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Reorganization of Defence 
Services. - Defence Appointments. 

A reorganization of the Union’s armed forces was announced 
on June 9 by the Minister of Defence, Mr. F. C. Erasmus. 

Mr. Erasmus said that tho changes— intended to bring South 
Africa into line with “tho new policy of a number of Western 
countries ”— would result in a reduction of manpower but would 
involve more intensive training and produce greater striking power. 
In tho Army, there would ho reductions in the number of recruits 
joining the Activo Citizens Force, the Commandos, and tho School 
Cadet Corps. In tho S A.A.F., tho Air Force and Aotive Citizens 
Force squadrons would bo combined and distributed according to 
tactical and strategic requirements. Active Citizens Force appoint- 
ments to the? Navy had alroady been suspended, though the training 
liases would he returned. 

With tho abolition of supplementary units, moro attention would 
ho concentrated on the training and building up of lighting units : 
servicing and administrative units would bo reduced because technical 
and administrative manpower would bo immediately available from 
civilian sources in an emergency. Tho Air Force would in future 
have throe groups —the Inland Group, tho Maritime Group, and 
the Maintenance Group 

Defence Appointments. 

It was announced in Pretoria on Dec. 28, 1957, that Brigadier 
J. N. Bierman would succeed Major-General P. II. Grobbellar 
as Army Chief of Staff in September 1958. It had previously 
been announced that Major-General S. A. Melville would 
become Commandant-General of the Union Defence Forces on 
the retirement in September of Commandant-General H. B. 
Klopper, and that Major-General Grobbellar would succeed 
Major-General Melville 'as Inspector-General. 

Defence Planning Facilities in High Commission Territories. 

Details were announced in London and Pretoria on July 17 
of the defence planning facilities to be granted to the South 
African Government in Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate, and Swaziland, following discussions between Mr, 
Kramus and Sir Percivale Lieschmg, the High Commissioner 
for the three territories. 

Tho facilities wore for (a) overflying rights on a reciprocal basis ; 
(0) arrangements for search and rescue operations ; (c) inspootion of 
airstrips in Bechuanaland for use hy South African aircraft in case 
of emergency landings ; (d) a short acoess route through Basutoland 
to a proposed radar site in tho Drakensberg Mountains on Union 
territory ; («) permission for a South African Defence Force party 
to carry out a reconnaissance of an emergency route to South-West 
Africa across south-western Bechuanaland, 

The discussions in Pretoria followed talks in London between 
Mr. Branius and Lord Mancroft (British Minister without 
portfolio), in which certain overflying rights in the High 
Commission Territories had been accepted in principle by the 
British Government The U.K. also undertook to give con- 
sideration to further South African proposals for facilities in the 
Territories in connexion with South African defence planning. 
(State Information Dept., Pretoria - Cape Times - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15*12 C 5 14*44 c *) 
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A. AVIATION. — The Munich Disaster. - Report of 
West German Commission of Inquiry* 

Twenty-one people were killed, including seven players of 
Manchester United Football Club and eight British sports 
journalists, when an Elizabethan airliner of British European 
Airways crashed at Munich Airport on Feb, 0 when taking off 
for England. Two others on board- -an eighth Manchester 
United player and the hrst officer of the plane, Captain K. G. 
ltay men t — died m hospital a fortnight later, bringing the 
number of victims to 23 out of a total of 88 passengers and 
six aircrew. 

The plane was dying from Belgrade - -where Manchester 
United had been playing Red Star F.C. (the Yugoslav cham- 
pions) in the European Cup— to England, and had landed at 
Munich for a stop of an hour and 45 minutes. It took off from 
Munich in a snowstorm after two unsuccessful attempts ; on 
the third attempt it crashed into a building on the edge of the 
airfield and burst into llames within a few seconds of the 
take-off. 

The eight Manchester United players who lost their lives included 
a number of well-known international footballers, among thorn 
11. Byrne (the captain), D. Edwards, T. Taylor, and 1). I’ogg (all 
English internationals) and W. Whelan, an Irish international. 
Among the journalists killed in the disaster was Mr. Prank Swift 
(of the New 8 of the World), the former England and Manchester City 
goalkeeper. Other victims included the trainer, coach, and team 
secretary of Manchester United F.O., as well as a director of the club. 
The injured were cared for in the IteohtH dor Isar hospital in 
Munich, where some of them remained for many weeks before they 
were sufficiently recovered to make the journey to England. One 
of the most severely injured was Mr. Matthew Busby- -manager of 
Manchester United, and one of the leading personalities in British 
football — who was not able to loavo hospital until mid-April. 
Professor Georg Maurer (chief surgeon of the hospital), togothor with 
some of his doctors and nurses, visitod Manchester iu March and 
was warmly thanked for the care and devotion extended to the 
survivors of the crash ; ho was given a great ovation at Old Trafford 
(the Manchester United ground), where a crowd of 00,000 heard a 
recorded message from Mr. Busby-— who was still in hospital at 
Munich— paying tribute to the “ wonderful treatment" that he 
and other survivors had received from Professor Maurer and his 
staff. The Lord Mayor of Manchester (Alderman Leslie Lover, M.B.) 
subsequently visited Munich to thank the Chief Burgomaster of the 
city and the staff of the Itoehts dor Isar hospital. 

It was announced on April 31 that the Queen had appointed 
Professor Maurer as a Commander of the Order of the British Empire 
in recognition of his efficiency and devotion in earing for the survivors 
of the disaster. The citation said that “ no praise could ho too high 
for the skill and selflessness ” with which Professor Maurer and the 
hospital staff had looked after tlioir patients. Professor Maurer 
subsequently visited London to receive the C.B.E. from H.M. the 
Queen at Buckingham Palace. 

The disaster was the worst of its kind in the history of 
British sport and was comparable only to the Turin disaster 
of May 4, 1949, when 18 players of the Torino F.C. (Italy) 
were killed in an air crash on returning from a match in 
Portugal— see 9992 E. On the Saturday after the Munich 
disaster a two-minutes’ silence was observed at all football 
grounds in Britain, Hags were flown at half-mast, and all 
players wore black arm-bands. Similar ceremonies were 
observed at grounds in Yugoslavia, Western Germany, and 
many other European countries. 

Manchester United, under Mr. Busby’s leadership, wore the 
best-known and most successful club in English post-war football, 
having won the League championship three times (for the post two 
years in succession — seo 16107 A) in addition to the F.A. Cup. 
Despite the loss of so many of their beet players, the elub succeeded 
in reaching the Cup Final of 1958 with a side consisting largely of 
reserves ; they were beaten 2-0 by Bolton Wanderers in the Anal at 
Wembley on May 3. 

An inquiry into the causes of the disaster was instituted by 
the German Federal Government, which appointed a com- 
mission of aviation experts headed by Judge Walter Stimpel, 
a former regular Luftwaffe officer. [Under international air 
regulations, such inquiries are carried out in the country 
where the disaster occurs.] Hearings opened in Munich on 
April 29, the proceedings being in camera . The British Ministry 
of Civil Aviation, B.E.A., and the Guild of Air Pilots were 
represented by observers. 

The commission’s findings, published on June 26, stated 
that a layer of ice on the airliner’s wings had u contributed at 
least in a large degree towards the accident ” by impairing the 
plane’s “ aerodynamic qualities.” It was impossible to 
ascertain all the facts, and it was not excluded that other 
circumstances, the details of which could not be established, 
mig]ht have contributed to the crash. When the plane landed 
at Munich from Belgrade, however, its external surface was 
already strongly “ refrigerated ” from flying at great heights ; 


wet snow had continued to fall while the plane was on the 
airfield and this precipitation, in the commission’s opinion, 
had turned into a firm layer of iee which was not removed from 
the plane’s wings before the third lake-off. (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Die Welt, Hamburg) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Social Security Agree- 
ments with France, Belgium, and Yugoslavia. 

Reciprocal U.K. social security agreements with France ami 
Belgium came into operation as from May 1 and June 1 
respectively, whilst a social security convention with Yugo- 
slavia was signed on May 24, to come into effect upon rati- 
fication. 

Anglo-French Convention. This agreement (which consolidated 
anti revised the previous Anglo “French convention of Juno 11, 1948 
[sco 10312 1)1, an agreement oC 1950 relating to Northern Ireland, 
and various supplementary agreements) covered benefits for sickness, 
maternity, Industrial injury, old ago, widowhood, and death. It 
also extended French old-age allowances (broadly comparable to 
non-contributory old-age pensions In Britain) to all U.K. nationals 
with at least five years' continuous residence In Franco, instead of 
their being confined as hitherto to those U.K. nationals employed in 
Franco. Medical benefits under the French insurance scheme, 
hitherto available only to families of U.K. nationals insured under 
that scheme, wore extended to British retirement and industrial 
injury pensioners, and also to persons receiving long-term sickness 
benefit. 

Anglo-Belgian Convention, This agreement, concluded on May 26, 
covered cash benefits provided in either country for unemployment, 
sickness, maternity, old age, widowhood, orphanhood, industrial 
accidents tmd diseases, ami death, and also family allowances. In 
addition. It enabled nationals of either country to add together 
insurance contributions paid in both countries to determine the 
right to receive benefit, and made medical benefits under the 
Belgian health Insurance scheme available to U.K'. citizens employed 
In Belgium or normally resident in Belgium. 

Anglo- Yugoslav Convention. Reciprocal arrangements under this 
agreement covered the benefits under the National Insurance, 
Industrial Injuries Insurance, and Family Allowances schemes in 
the U.K. and the corresponding benefits in Yugoslavia. Nationals of 
either country will be able to add together contributions paid in both 
countries to determine the right to receive benefit. Medical treatment 
provided under the Yugoslav scheme of health insurance wifi be 
available in Yugoslavia in people covered by the U.K, National 
Insurance scheme and to their dependants, whether working in the 
country or on holiday. 

Reciprocal social security agreements have also been con- 
cluded with a number of other countries (sec references), 
including Australia, the German Federal Republic, Israel, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. (Ministry of Labour Gazette) 

(Frev. rep. 16062 B 5 157*5 5 * 55*0 C 5 *5510 C $ 

*5398 € 5 *38*5 A.) 


C. CANADA. — Manitoba Provincial Elections. 
Elections for the Manitoba Provincial Legislature were held 
in Manitoba on June 16 with the following results (party 
strengths in the former Legislature shown for comparison) 1 


Progressive Conservatives 
Liberal Progressives 
C.C.F. (Labour) . . 


1958 

1958 

26 

12 

19 

82 

11 

5 


Social Credit . . . . — 2 

Independents . , . , 1 4 

Independent Conservative — I 

Labour Progressive — 1 

The Progressive Conservatives thus became the strongest 
party, both they and the C.C.F. more than doubling their 
representation. The Liberals lost the majority which they had 
held in the province for 48 years (since 1915), when the last 
Conservative Government was superseded by a Liberal 
administration, 


Neither the Social Credit Party nor the Labour Progressives 
(Communists) will bo represented in the new Assembly— the Labour 
Progressives thus losing their last seat in any Canadian legislature. 

The Manitoba elections left only two Canadian provinces 
with a Liberal Government— Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland. The Conservatives are in power in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, and Manitoba ; the Social 
Credit party in Alberta and British Columbia ; the Union 
Nationale in Quebec ; and the C.C.F. in Saskatchewan. 
(Department of External Affairs, Ottawa - Montreal Star) 
(Prev. rep. 13489 A ; Provincial Elections, *5263 D.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM, — Stonehenge Restoration. 

The restoration work at Stonehenge was completed on 
July 9 with the re-erection of the 80-ft. trilithon and the 
replacement of its 18-ton lintel-stone. — (Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev, rep, 16066 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Birthday Honours. 

The Birthday Honours List was published on June 12, the 
principal awards being set out below : 

Order of Merit. Sir Frank Macfarlane Burnet, F.R.S., the eminent 
Australian virologist. 

[Sir Macfarlane Burnet (58) is internationally known for Ms 
researches into virus diseases such as influenza, poliomyelitis and 
cholera, and has written many important works on these subjects — 
notably Ms Virus and Man and his Natural History of Infectious 
Diseases . He is Professor of Experimental Medicine at Melbourne 
University.] 

Barons. Mr. Oliver Poole, deputy chairman of the Conservative 
Party Organization, for political and publio services ; Sir Thomas 
Ellis Robins, for publio services in Rhodesia. 

[Mr. Poole was chairman of the Conservative Party Organization 
from 1955 to 1957, when he was succeeded by Lord Hailsham ; he 
was M.P. for Oswestry from 1945-50. Sir Ellis Robins, an American 
by birth, is a prominent flguro in Rhodesian publio life, and president 
of the British South Africa Company.] 

Baronets. Mr. Henry Benyon, Lord-Lieutenant of Berkshire ; 
Mr, D, M, Evans Bovan, the South Wales industrialist and philan- 
thropist ; Sir John Dunnington- Jefferson, chairman of East Riding 
County Counoil. 

Privy Councillors. Mr. William Grant, Q.C., M.P. (Glasgow, 
Woodsido), Solicitor-General for Scotland; Sir Godfrey Thomas, 
lately Private Secretary to the Duke of Gloucester. 

Companion of Honour. Sir Osbort Sitwell, the writer and poet. 

Knights Bachelor. Dr. Thomas Armstrong, Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music ; Mr. J. C. Baker, lately president, British 
Trawlers Federation ; Mr. A, E. Baldwin, M.P. (0., Leominster), 
for political and public services ; Lieut. -Colonel R. L. Benson, hon. 
treasurer, English-Spoaldng Union ; Mr. W. R. Blaok, chairman, 
National Research and Development Corporation ; Brigadier 
J. S. K. Boyd, president of tlio Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene ; Mr. W. S. Carrington, member of Council, Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of England and Wales ; Mr. William Cash, 
chairman. Girls* Public Day School Trust ; Mr. W. A. Edmonson, 
for public services in Northern Ireland ; Alderman J. W. Emberton, 
for political and publio sorvicos in Cheshire ; Mr. D. L. Evans, 
Deputy Keeper of the Records, Public Record Office ; Professor 
Keith Foiling, the historian; Mr. W. II. Garrett, for services to 
industrial relations ; Alderman R. S. Harper, for political and publio 
sorvicos in Manchester ; Mr* J, W. F, IlaU, for services to the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations ; Mr. F* C. How, secretary. Atomic 
Energy Office ; Mr. Willis Jackson, Director of Research and 
Education, Metropolitan -V ickors Electrical Co. Ltd. ; Mr. K. I. 
Julian, chairman, South-East Metropolitan Regional Hospital 
Board ; Alderman R. B, Koofo, for political and publio services in 
Norfolk ; Colonel J. B. Mills, for political and publio sorvicos in 
Hampshire ; Colonol P. A. Neill, for public services in the West 
Riding ; Mr. A. H. K. W. Northoy, for politioai and publio services 
in Wiltshiro ; Mr. J. S. Pickles, chairman, South of Scotland 
Elootrtcity Board ; Mr. Robert Rae, director, National Agricultural 
Advisory Service ; Mr, Eric Riches, Surgeon and Urologist to 
Middlesex Hospital ; Mr. J. E. Robinson, for political and publio 
services In Cheshire ; Mr. W. C. Ruseon, president of the Festival 
of Wales ; Mr. J. W. Senter, for politioai services ; Mr. C, A. P. 
Southwell, managing director, Kuwait Oil Company; Mr. John 
Summerson, Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, for services to 
the history of architecture ; Profossor T. H. Parry- Williams, some- 
time Professor of Welsh Language and Literature at Aberystwyth, 
for services to learning and literature in Wales ; Mr. Gerald Wills, 
M.P. (C., Bridgwater), Comptroller of 1I.M. Household ; Mr. Ian 
David Yeoman, president of the Law Sooioty. 

Other recipients of knighthoods and of other awards 
included the following : 

Prime Minister’s List. Mr. R. J. Ayres, Deputy Secretory, Ministry 
of Power ; Colonel P. J. Blair, for political services in Scotland ; 
Colonel R. J. Cash, lately chairman, Territorial and Auxiliary Forces 
Association in Warwickshire ; Mr. J. Borosford Clark, Director of 
External Broadcasting, B.B.C* ; Mr. J. H. Evans, deputy chairman. 
Board of Inland Revenue. 

Foreign Office List* Mr. W. F. Crawford, Head of Middle East 
Dcvolopmcxit Division, Lebanon ; Mr. E. T. Lambert, H.M. Consul- 
General in Paris ; Mr. Richard Whittington, H.M. Ambassador in 
Bangkok, 

Commonwealth Relations Office List. Mr. C. R. Cudmore, member 
of the Legislative Council, South Australia ; Brigadior K. B. Fraser, 
a leading Brisbane surgoon ; Mr. W. J. F. McDonald, Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly, Victoria, Australia; Mr. W. H. S. 
Micholmoro, a member of the U.K. business oommunity in India ; 
the Hon. John Murray* Chief Justice of Southern Rhodesia; Mr. 
Justice Norman O’Bryan, of the Supreme Court of Victoria; Mr. 
Norman do Wlnton Robinson, chairman of the Amateur Turf Club, 
Victoria. 

Colonial Office List, Mr. R. S* Bacon, lately Justice of Appeal, 
East African Court of Appeal ; Mr. C. II. Bird, Minister of Commerce 
and Works, Uganda; Colonol A. G. Curphey, for publio services 
in Jamaica ; Mr. E. J. Davies, Q.C., Chief Justice of Tanganyika ; 
tho Hon. Olumuylwa Jlbowu, Chief Justice of the High Courts of 
Lagos and Southern Cam croons, Nigeria ; Mr. Kenneth Maddocks, 
Governor-designate of Fiji ; Mr. Arthur Mooring, Deputy-Governor, 
Western Region, Nigeria ; Mr, George Oehlers, for public services in 


Singapore ; Mr. R. O. Ramage, chairman. Public Service Commission, 
Uganda ; Mr, R. W. Taylor, Engineer-in -Chief , Office of the Crown 
Agents for Oversea Governments and Administrations ; Mr. E. H. 
Windley, Governor-designate of tho Gambia. 

The Armed Forces. Recipients of knighthoods in the Services 
included Vice-Admirals H. W. Biggs, W. T. Couchman, and M. L. 
Power, Rear-Admiral K. H. T. Peard, Lieutenant-Generals J. C. 
Cowley and R. W. McLeod, and Major-General L. E. Cutforth. 

Commonwealth of Australia List. Professor K. H. Bailey, the 
Federal Solicitor-General ; Dr. J. C. Eceles, Professor of Physiology 
in the Australian National University (Canberra) ; Mr. B. T. Edye, 
a prominent Sydney surgeon ; Mr. A. J. Reid, Chancellor of the 
University o£ Western Australia ; Air Marshal F. R. W. Sehergor, 
Chief of Air Staff, R.A.A.F. 

New Zealand List. Dr. C. R. Burns, of Wellington, for services 
to medicine ; Dr. F. H. Smirk, Professor of Medicine, Otago Uni- 
versity ; Major-General W. G. Gentry (retd.), N.Z. Army ; Major- 
General K. I. Stowart (retd.), N.Z. Army. 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland List. Judge H. J. Clayden, of tho Federal 
Supremo Court. 

D.B.E. Awards. The D.B.E. was conferred on Air Commandant 
Mary Henrietta Barnett, Womon’s Royal Air Force ; Mrs. Katharine 
Elliot (widow of the late Colonol Walter Elliot, M.P.), for politioai 
and public services ; Ivy, Duchess of Portland, chairman of the 
council of the National Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis ; Mias Maggie Teyfco (Mrs. Margaret Cottingham), tho operatic 
singer, for services to music ; and Air Commandant Alice Mary 
Williamson, Princess Mary’s R.A.F. Nursing Service. 

C.B.E. Awards. Recipients of the C.R.E. included Mr. Norman 
Allin, tho operatic hass, Profossor of Singing at tho Royal Academy 
of Music ; Mr. Matt Busby, manager of Manchester United F.C., 
for services to association football (Mr. Busby was badly injured in 
the Munich air disaster — see 1C288 A) ; Mr. Val Gielgud, Hoad 
of Drama (Sound) at tho B.B.C. ; Mr. Jack Hawkins, the actor ; 
Mr. Ivonlliohens, tho artist; Miss Colia Johnson (Mrs. C. E. Fleming), 
tho actress ; Dr. Rudolph Lessing, president of tho National Society 
for Clean Air ; Mr. Nugent Monck, lately director of tho Madder- 
markot Theatre, Norwich ; Mr. George Murray, chief leador writer 
of the Daily Mail ; Mr. Terence Rattigan, tho playwright ; Colonel 
Robin Smart, who led tho Royal Society’s expedition at Halley Bay 
(Antarctica) during tho International Geophysical Year; and Mr. 
Alexander Trotter, editor of tho Scottish Daily Express. 

Of the two recipients of peerages in the New Year Honours 
(see 15987 A), Sir Norman Birkett took the title of Baron 
Birkett of Ulverston, in the County Palatine of Lancaster ; 
and Field-Marshal Sir John Harding took the title of Baron 
Harding of Pother ton, of Nether Compton in the County of 
Dorset.-- (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. 15937 A.) 

B. IRISH REPUBLIC, — Civil Aviation. - New 
Transatlantic Service by Aerlinte Eireann. - American 
Capital Participation in Aerlinte Company. 

A new Dublin - New York service via Shannon was opened 
on April 28 by Aerlinte Eireann , using Super-Constellations 
leased from Seaboard and Western Airlines — a U.S. charter 
and cargo carrier. It is also planned to operate a service to 
Boston from the autumn. 

Aerlinte Eireann was set up lu 1947 by Aer Rianta, the Irish 
G 0 vommont - owned parent company of Aer Liny vs. A fleot of 
Lookheod Constellations was bought, but on the eve of tho commence- 
ment of tho service to the U.S. A. in 1948 Mr. do Valera’s Govern- 
ment, which had sponsored tho undertaking, lost the genoral elections 
and tho Coalition Government which succeeded it abandoned tho 
scheme for financial reasons. With tho return of Mr. do Valera to 
power in 1953 tho Aerlinte project was revived, the company signing 
an agreement with Seaboard and Western for the charter of aircraft 
and crews. Tho matter was again dropped, however, when the U.S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board decided to limit this charter agreement to 
two years, which was not considered long enough by Aerlinte ; 
moreover, Mr. de Valera was again defeated at the genoral elections 
held in that year. After Mr. do Valera’s return to power in 1957, 
Mr. Sean Lemass ( Tanaiste ), who from tho start had boon chiefly 
responsible for the project, revived it again, with tho result that the 
new service was inaugurated in April as stated above. 

It was announced in Dublin on May 14 that Seaboard and 
Western Airlines would purchase 500,000 shares of £1 in 
Aerlinte at par on the basis of $2.80 per £1, and would thus 
acquire a 28 per cent interest in the company. It would also 
be represented on Aerlinte’s board of directors. 

(Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep. 9248 B 5 8497 B.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Reduction in Interest 
Rates on Local Authority Loans. 

Interest rates on new loans to local authorities from the 
Local Loans Fund were reduced from July 12 as follows 
(existing rates in parentheses) : up to live years, 5f per cent 
(6i p.c.) ; five to 15 years, G Jr per cent (6& p.c.) ; over 15 years, 
6J per cent (C£ p.c.). — (Treasury Press Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16032 B.) 
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A. POLAND, — Gomulka - Cyrankiewicz Visit to 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. - M. Cyrankiewicz’s 
Asian Tour. - Polish-Czechoslovak Agreement on 
Economic Co-operation. 

A Polish delegation led by M. Goinulka (first secretary of 
the United Workers’ Party) and M. Cyrankiewicz (the Prime 
Minister) visited Sofia from May 5-9, Budapest from May 9 - 12 , 
and Bucharest from May 12-15, 1958, for talks with the leaders 
of the Governments and Communist parlies of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania. While m Budapest, M. Goinulka. 
for the first time publicly expressed approval of the suppression 
of the Hungarian uprising of 1950 by the Soviet Army. 

Addressing members of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
on May 10, M. Gomulka said that the Polish Communists luid been 
aware of the danger which the “ counter-revolution. ” in Hungary 
represented to Poland and to peace in Europe. “ Wo could clearly 
see that suppression of the counter-revolution, irrespective of its 
causes, was necessary,” ho continued. ** Therefore wo recognized 
the Soviet Union’s decision to como to tho rescue of tho Socialist 
forces in Hungary as justified and necessary, fn tho actual condi- 
tions then created in your country, that was tho carrying-out. by 
th© Soviet Union of its internationalist duty in the interests of tho 
Hungarian people, of peace, and of all Socialist countries. For tho 
same reason wo have given our support to tho forces in Hungary 
which resolutely defended Socialism. Tho leadership of those forces 
has boon takon up by your reborn party, tho Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party, and by experienced activists led by Janos Radar.” 

A communique issued in Bucharest on May 15 stated that 
the Polish and Rumanian Governments hurt decided to 
appoint a joint commission to draw up a trade agreement for 
1959-60 and long-term plans for exchanges of goods during 
the five-year period 1901-05. 

M. Cyranldewicz’s Asian Tour. 

M. Cyrankiewicz had previously headed a Polish delegation 
which made a tour of seven Asian countries in March and April 
1957. The delegation arrived in Delia on March 17, and (lew 
to Rangoon on the following day. A joint statement issued on 
March 21 hy M. Cyrankiewicz and TT Nu (the Burmese Premier) 
reaffirmed their support for the “ five principles ” of peaceful 
co-existence, and called for the replacement of military blocs 
hy a collective security system, the admission of Hie (’hi nose 
People’s Republic to the U.N., prohibit ion of the production, 
testing and use of nuclear weapons, and leduction of conven- 
tional armaments. 

M, Cyrankiewicz visited Pnom-Pcnh from March 21-28 for 
talks with M. San Yun, then Prime Minister of Cambodia, 
A communique expressed the view that u the policy of neutral- 
ity conducted by an ever-increasing number of Asian States 
represents an essential element of world peace it also paid 
tribute to the “ constructive role” in the consolidation of 
peace played by the International Control Commission in 
Cambodia, on which Poland is represented. 

After returning to Delhi on March 24 for a 10 -day visit to 
India, M. Cyrankiewicz signed on March 27 an Indo-Polish 
cultural co-operation agreement providing inter alia for the 
exchange of scientists, lecturers, and artists and the training 
of experts of either country in scientific and industrial 
centres in the other. At a press conference on the same day 
M. Cyrankiewicz expressed full support for India’s claims to 
Kashmir and Goa. Before leaving India on April 8 he paid 
visits to Chandigarh, Agra, Bangalore, Bombay, and Calcutta. 

The Polish delegation visited Hanoi from April 8-6 for talks 
with President Ho Chi-Minh and M. Pham Van-Dong, (the 
North Vietnamese Premier), and proceeded on April 7 to 
Peking, After discussions between M. Cyrankiewicz and Mr. 
Chou En-lai, a joint statement on international problems was 
issued on April 11 . 

The Pollsh-CMaes© statement called for “ the replacement of 
antagonistic military blocs by collective security systems ” ; empha- 
sized the need for “ continuous efforts ... to facilitate a rapproche- 
ment between nations regardless of differences in political, economic, 
and social systems ” ; and condemned ” all attempts of tho colonial- 
ists to obstruct the national liberation movements.” Emphasizing 
the importance of strict implementation of th© Geneva Agreements 
on Indo-China, the statement weloomed ” the faithful execution of 
the agreements by the Cambodian Government” but expressed 
‘ regret ” at ** the obstruction of the implementation of the agree- 
ments by the Government of South Vietnam, supported by external 
forces.” As regards Hungary, the statement reaffirmed the support 
of the Polish and Chinese Communist parties for the Radar Govern- 
ment ” in its struggle to consolidate the Socialist system and eliminate 
the consequences of past mistakes.” 

M. Cyrankiewicz concluded his Asian tour by visiting North 
Korea and Mongolia, and returned to Poland via Moscow. 
In a speech to the Polish Seym on April 27, in which he summed 
up the results of the tour, he spoke of the “ vast field ” in the 


various countries of Asia in which the Polish economy could 
develop trading activities, particularly through ” technical 
co-operation in its broadest aspects, such as the export of 
machinery, the construction and expansion of industrial 
establishments, co-operation in the expansion of shipping, 
construction of seaports, geological research, and the con- 
struction of mines.” These possibilities had so far only been 
utilized to a a very small extent, and l he future development 
of economic relations with Asian countries would depend on 
“organizational efficiency, energy, and diligence.” 

Polish-Czechoslovak Economic Agreement. 

M. Cyrankiewicz also headed a Government delegation 
which visited Czechoslovakia from May 2-7, 1957. An agree- 
ment was signed in Prague for the establishment of a Polish- 
Czechoslovak Economic Co-operation Committee, which 
would bo responsible for co-ordinating the development, of the 
two countries’ economies, expanding mutual exchanges of 
goods and services, and strengthening scientific and technical 
co-operation. (Polish Embassy Press Office, London - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London - Times) 

B. PAKISTAN. — Construction of Steel Plant and 
Natural Gas Power Station at Multan. 

The Government of Pakistan approved on June 28 a plan 
for the building of a steel plant at Multan, wit li an annual 
production capacity of 60,000 tons. The project is based on 
the use of the iron-ore deposits at Kalabagh and of eoal from 
the Makerwal collieries, as well as on natural gas from the 
Sui field ; if was estimated to cost 1 70,000,000 rupees 
(£1 2,750,000), including the equivalent of 120,000,000 rupees 
in foreign exchange. The Government agreed that the Krupp- 
Herin process should be used for the steel mill unless a better 
and cheaper process could be determined after tests with 
Pakistan ore at present being conducted in the tl.S.A. ; the 
Krupp-Rcnn process had been recommended by the Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation. 

Tho plan for a stool-works in. tho Punjab had boon submitted 
by tho Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation as long ago 
as 105 5, after tho Corporation bad signed an agreement with Knipps 
of Essen for the construction of tho plant ; the agreement was for a 
period of 10 years and gave Krupps a 10 per cent share both in 
investment amt profits, 

Pakistan at present imports 100,000,000 rupees worth of steel 
products annually on private account, in addition to Imports for 
defence requirements ; tho establishment of a stool plant will there- 
for© considerably help In conserving foreign exchange. It was stated 
that the plant was expected to go Into production within 2| yearn, 
and that 40 per cent of th© share capital would b© open to public 
subscription. 

The foundation-stone of a natural gas power station at 
Multan— a project likewise sponsored by the Pakistan Indus- 
trial Development Corporation was laid on April 24 by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Firoz Khan Noon. When completed, the 
station will have a capacity of over 140,000 kilowatts and wifi 
be the largest thermal electric station in Pakistan. 

(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prcv. rep, Sui Gas Project, X 3442 A.) 

C. NORWAY. — Church Blessing for King Olav V. 

King Olav V of Norway received the Blessing of the Church 
equivalent to a coronation ceremony, which was abolished 
in 1908— -at the ancient Cathedral of Nidaros (Trondheim) on 
June 22 . The ceremony was conducted by Bishop Fjellbu of 
Trondheim and Bishop Smcrno of Oslo, and took place in the 
presence of Crown Prince Harald, Princess Anted, Princess 
Ragnhild, the Norwegian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
members of the Storting , military ancl civic leaders, and the 
Diplomatic Corps. 

Nidaros Cathedral is the principal sanctuary of the Norwegian 
people, being dedicated to St, Olav— the king who brought 
Christianity to Norway from England nearly 1,000 years 
ago, and who is buried in the Cathedral, (Aftcnposten, Oslo) 

(Prcv. rep. 15769 A.) 

D. GUATEMALA - HONDURAS. — Agreements on 
Closer Economic Integration. 

The Presidents of Guatemala and Honduras, respectively 
General Ydigoras Fuentcs and Dr, Ramdn Villeda Morales, 
met on April 28 at San Pedro Sula (Honduras) and signed an 
agreement between the two countries, known as the Charter 
of San Pedro Sula. It provided for the integration of the 
Guatemalan and Honduran transport systems, the exchange 
of raw materials, the abolition of double taxation, and 
guarantees for the investment of Guatemalan capital in 
Honduras and of Honduran capital in Guatemala. 

(Bank of London and South America) (Prev. rep. 15468 A.) 
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A. BRITISH COLONIAL TERRITORIES . — Colonial 
Development Corporation. - Report for 1957 . - The 
Overseas Resources Development Act. 

The report of the Colonial Development Corporation for 
1957, published on April 29, 1958, showed a net profit of 
£782,808 (after payment of interest amounting to £553,920), 
as compared with a net profit of £572,809 in 1956; it 
included a net operating profit of £227,908 on direct projects 
and subsidiary undertakings. The Corporation’s activities m 
1957 are summarized below. 

Projects in Operation. During 1957 ten new projects were started, 
whilst all the 66 sohomos in operation at Dec. 31, 1956 wore con- 
tinued. The capital approved for the 76 schemes in operation at 
Deo. 31, 1957, amounted to £80,468,000, of which £51,877,000 had 
actually been spent. A further 42 projects wore under investigation. 

Location of Projects. The projects m operation at Deo. 31, 1957 
wero located as follows (capital approved for each area shown m 
parentheses) : Caribbean Region, 17 (£8,667,000) ; Far East , 13 
(£18,109,000, including £12,763,000 for eight projects in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya) ; East Africa, 16 (£15,644,000) ; Central Africa , 
seven (£22,108,000) ; High Commission Territories, 13 (£12,338,000) ; 
West Africa , 10 (£3,601,000, including £350,000 for a project in 
Ghana). 

Functional Distribution of Capital. Of the total approved capital 
expenditure up to the end of 1957, public utilities (including power, 
transport, and housing) accounted for 51.5 per cent, compared with 
53.6 per cent at the end of 1956 ; primary production, including 
agriculture, minerals, and forestry, for 38 per cent (35.9 per cont at 
tho end of 1956) ; and processing and manufacture for 10.5 per oent 
(unchanged). Tho report explained that tho 1954-56 trend towards 
basic development of public utilities and away from agriculture 
had boon reversed in 1957, partly bocauso Government policy had 
restricted C.D.O. lending to publio corporations, and partly because 
of rising expenditure m tho normal course of tho Corporation's own 
primary projects. 

Losses on Projects, Although 1957 was a successful year on tho 
wholo, tho fall in commodity prices, adverse weather conditions in 
many areas, and a serious outbreak of foot and mouth disoaso in 
Bochuaaaland (whore tho Corporation has largo cattle ranchos — sco 
1 1015 B) resulted in serious losses being incurred on several projects. 
In particular, the fall in the price of copper involved tho Corpora- 
tion’s subsidiary, Macaldor-Nyanza Minos Ltd., in a loss of £207,505 ; 
£400,000 had been sot aside from 1957 profits to cover this and to 
take care of investments in other mining projocts. Four other 
projects just coming into production or operation— -British Honduras 
Fruit Co., Rftfiungl Tobacco Fatales, Vipya Tung Estates, and 
Nigeria Housing 1 )evolopmonfc Society Ltd —bail also shown losses, 
but wero expected to do bettor on full-scale working. 

Suggested Capital Reorganisation. The report pointed out that 
under tho Overseas Resources and Development Act of 1958 (sec 
below) tho Corporation's borrowing powers had beon increased from 
£100,000,000 to £150.000,000, but that tho amount which might bo 
borrowed from tho U.K, Exchequer was limited to £130,000,000. 
Tho Corporation was thus authorized to borrow £20,000,000 from 
non-Govermnont sources, but boforo this could bo done it would 
have to show that it was " credit-worthy by ordinary commercial 
standards." Tho report made proposals for eax>ital reorganization, 
including (a) tho writing-off of about £8,000,000 for special losses 
incurred on unsuccessful projocts started before 1951 ; (6) the 
provision of quasi-equity capital with no pro -determined interest 
or amortization but with " an obligation on the Corporation to pay 
a share of annual rovonuo surpluses as dividends." 

Co-operation in Promoting Development. In many projocts tho 
C.D.O. was associated with other organizations and companies 
providing development finance, including the Commonwealth Finance 
Company, Barclays Overseas Development Corporation, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and Canadian, 
Danish, Dutch, and Italian capital, as well as with local capital 
in tho areas concerned. Tho Corporation proposed to "bring in 
more capital from sources other than the United Kingdom 0 to share 
In development opportunities in Commonwealth territories, and to 
encourage local association in its own projects " wherever this can 
he done without disproportionate commercial and efficiency risk." 
Producer co -operatives and smallholder schemes wero being estab- 
lished in connexion with estate projects and central processing 
plants, and qualified local people wore being appointed as directors 
of subsidiary and associated companies. The C.D.O. welcomed the 
establishment of territorial development corporations, and already 
worked In partnership with the Industrial Development Corporation 
in Konya, tho Uganda Development Corporation, the Singapore 
Improvement Trust, and regional development boards in Nigeria. 

The Overseas Resources and Development Bill, referred to in 
the report, had been given an unopposed second reading in 
the House of Commons on Jan. 28 1958, and was enacted on 
March 18. In addition to raising the Corporation’s borrowing 
ceiling (excluding temporary finance) as stated above, it 
extended its possible scope of activities (hitherto restricted to 
Colonial territories) to former dependent territories which had 
meanwhile achieved independence. Thus the Corporation was 
authorized (a) to continue existing projects and provide 
additional capital for them in newly independent countries 


(e.g. Ghana and Malaya) if the Colonial Secretary thought fit ; 
(b) to act in these countries (subject to Government agreement) 
as managing agents or to perform advisory functions, but 
without committing C.D.C. funds. 

Grants made to British colonies under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts during the year ended March 81, 1958, 
totalled £18,604,413, or about £7,000,000 less than in the year 
ended March 31, 1957. Expenditure during 1957-58 reached 
the record figure of over £19,000,000, the main items being ; 
over £5,000,000 for communications, mainly on roads and civil 
aviation ; £4,000,000 for education, including £451,000 for 
the University College of East Africa, £305,093 for Eastern 
Nigeria, and £ 200,000 for the University of Hongkong ; and 
over £3,000,000 for agricultural and veterinary schemes, 
including £1,000,000 for intensification of African agriculture 
in Kenya and £750,000 for farm development in Jamaica. 
Grants made since the Acts were passed in 1946 have totalled 
over £194,000,000, of which over £156,000,000 has already 
been spent. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian 
- Commonwealth Survey) (Prev. rep. 15583 C ; 13623 C.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Pulitzer Prize Awards. 

The recipients of the annual Pulitzer Prizes were announced 

on May 5 by the trustees of Columbia University, the awards 
being for the year 1957 : 

Drama. Awarded to Ketti Fringa, tho Hollywood scenario writer, 
for her dramatization of Thomas Wolfe’s novel Look Homeward , 
Angel. Mrs. Fringe is the author of a novol and of a number of 
screen stories. 

Literature. Awarded posthumously to tho late James Agee for 
hie novel A Death in the Family, which appeared in 1955 shortly 
after his death. Mr. Agoo (45) did much writing for motion pictures 
and television and was tho author of a considerable amount of 
poetry and art criticism. 

Biography. Awarded posthumously to the late Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman for his multi -volume George Washington , the 
seventh volume of which was completed after his death in 1953 by 
Professor J. A. Carroll and Mary Wolls Ashworth. Dr, Freeman was 
one of America’s loading historians and was formerly Rector of the 
University of Richmond, Virginia. 

History. Awarded to Bray Hammond for Ms Banks and Politics 
in America ; From the Revolution to the Civil War. Mr. Hammond 
(71), an authority on banking, retired in 1950 from tho Federal 
Reserve Board In Washington, of which he was assistant secretary. 

Poetry. Award od to Robert Penn Warren for his volume of lyrio 
poems entitled Promises; Poems 1954A956. Mr. Penn Warren (53) 
is one of America’s leading poetB and novelists. 

Music. Awarded to Samuel Barber for his score for the now 
American opera Vanessa , which had its promise in January last. 
Mr. Barber (48) Is one of tho best-known of American contemporary 
composers, Vanessa being his first opera. 

National Reporting. Two awards were made — to Mr. Reiman 
Morin, an Associated Press reporter, for his " dramatic and incisive " 
eye-witness report of mob violonco on Sopt. 23, 1957, during the 
integration crisis in Little Rock; and to Mr. Clark Mollonhofit, of 
the J)es Moines Register and Tribune, for a lengthy inquiry into 
labour union racketeering which was credited with assisting 
Congressional investigations. 

International Reporting. Awarded to the New York Times for 
"Its distinguished coverage of foreign nows, which was charac- 
terized by admirable initiative, continuity, and high quality during 
tho year." This was tho firHfc time that tho award had boon given 
to a newspaper staff oollootively. 

Special Citation. A special citation was given to Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, of tho New York IleraM Tribune, for "tho wisdom, 
perception, and high sense of responsibility with which he has 
commented for many years on national and international affairs." 

The prize for disinterested and meritorious service by a 
newspaper was awarded to the Arkansas Gazette, of Little 
Hock, for “demonstrating the highest qualities of civic 
leadership, journalistic responsibility, and moral courage ” 
during the Little Rock integration crisis ; the citation said 
that the newspaper’s “ fearless and completely objective news 
coverage, plus its reasoned and moderate policy, did much to 
restore calmness and order to an overwrought community.” 

The award for editorial writing went to Mr. Harry S. Ashmore, 
executive editor of the Arkansas Gazette , for u the forceful- 
ness, dispassionate analysis, and clarity of Ms editorials ” 
during the Little Rock crisis. — (New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. Pultizer Awards, 15579 A.) 

C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Capital Issues. 

New capital issues during the first half of 1958 totalled 
£205,557,000, compared with £211,527,000 for the first six 
months of 1957 and £883,857,000 for the whole of that year. 
Of the six-monthly total, £169,896,000 were issues for the 
U.K., £35,661,000 for British overseas countries, and nil for 
foreign countries. — (Midland Bank Ltd,) (16032 C.) 
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A. UNITED STATES* — Alaska becomes the 49th 
State of the Union. 

An Administration Bill making Alaska the 49th State of 
the Union was signed by President Eisenhower on July 7 
after it had been passed by the House of Representatives on 
May 28 by 208 votes to 100, and by the Senate on June 80 by 
04 votes to 20. in signing the Bill, the President expressed 
Ids pleasure at the Congressional action but also his regret 
that no similar action had been taken to admit Hawaii to 
the Union. 

The 208 alTlrmativo votes in the House of Representatives com- 
prised 117 Democrats and 91 RopubUoana, whllo the 166 opposing 
votes comprised 81 Democrats and 85 R opublieans — among them 
Mr. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., the minority loader in the House. 

In the Honato, the 64 affirmative votes wore east by 33 Republicans 
and 31 Democrats, and the 20 opposing votes by 13 Democrats 
and 7 Republicans. Hupportors of Alaskan statehood included, on 
the Democratic) side, Senators Anderson, Chavez, Clark, Douglas, 
Croon, Humphrey, Jackson, Kofauver, Kennedy, Long, Magnuson, 
Mansfield, Wparkman, and Symington ; and on the Republican side. 
Senators Bricker, Capohart, Carlson, Dirkson, Hickcnloopor, Javits, 
Knowland, Langor, Mundt, and Wiley. Demoeratio senators 
opposing statehood for Alaska included Senators Byrd, Dllondor, 
Fffibright, McClellan, Russell, and Thurmond; the Republican 
opponents of statehood included Senators Bridges and Saltonstall. 

The Alaskan Statehood Bill eonlained the following 
principal provisions : 

(1) An affirmation that the Constitution of tlio State of Alaska, 
approved by the territorial Legislature and adopted by public vote 
on April 24, 1956, was republican in form and in conformity with 
the Constitution of the United States and tho principles sot out in 
the Declaration of Independence. 

(2) A definition of tho boundaries of tho State, together with the 
following provisions (a) tho new State would bo permitted to select 
103,550,600 acres of vacant and unappropriated public lands so as 
to establish a “ tax base ” ; (6) it could open these lands to pros- 
pectors for minerals ; ( 0 ) tho State would derive tho principal 
advantage in all gains resulting from tho discovery of minerals ; 
(d) certain Fodorally-administored areas at prosont reserved for 
conservation of fisheries and wlld-llfo would be transferred to tho 
State ; (<?) Alaska would rocoivo from tho Federal Government 
70 per eon* of tho proooods derived from the sale of fur seal-skins 
and sea-otter skins. 

(3) Tho Governor of Alaska [Mr, Michael StepoviohJ would issue, 
not later than Aug. 1, 1958, a proclamation fixing dates for tho 
holding of elections in Alaska, including the election of two Senators 
for the State and one member of the House of Representatives. 
These elections would bo hold not later than Deo. 1, 1958. 

(4) Bofore Doe. 1, 1958, the people of Alaska would be asked, by 
referendum, whether they desired immediate Statehood under tho 
conditions specif led in tho Congressional legislation. It nogativo 
votes wore in a majority, the Statehood Act would bo non-effective, 

(5) The State of Alaska would have two Senators and ono member 
of tho House of Representatives. 

[Bach State of the Union has two senators, irrespective of popula- 
tion, Tho House of Representatives is recruited on a population 
basis by Congressional districts, each of which comprises at present 
about 600,000 people, As the population of Alaska (excluding 
military personnel) is only about 160,000, it would bo eligible for 
only one member.] 

(6) Special provision would be made for Federal control of land 
for defence needs in areas of high strategic importance. 

Alaska — the first new State of the Union since the admission 
of New Mexico and Arizona in 1912— has an area of 586,400 
square miles, making it by far the biggest of the 49 States. 
It is more than twice the size of Texas (which, with 267,000 
square miles, had been the biggest State since 1845) and 
one-fifth the size of the United States — i.e. of the U.S.A. prior 
to Alaska’s entry into the Union. 

In addition to being the biggest Stato of the U.S.A., Alaska is the 
only State extending into the Eastern Hemisphere ; tho Aleutian 
Islands, which are part of Alaska, extend beyond the 180th meridian 
(the International Date Lino) to 172 degroos E. longitude, thus 
bringing the continental United States to within three miles of tho 
Soviet Union. Moreover, the continental United States now extends 
well beyond the Arctlo Circle, the northernmost point of Alaska 
(Point Barrow) lying in 71 degrees N. latitude. With tho admission 
of Alaska to the Union, the United States now has a total area of 
3,608,787 square miles. 

Although the biggest State of the Union in point of view of area, 
Alaska has a smaller population than any other State except Nevada. 
The Census of 1956 Showed a population of about 161,000, of whom 
35,000 were Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians of tho Tlingit, Haida, and 
Athabascan tribes. Including military personnel, the now Stato 
has a total population of about 215,000 — approximately 2.8 square 
miles to every Alaakmy 


Tho great natural resources of Alaska -still largely unox pl< died — 
include timber and other forest products, fisheries (particularly 
salmon-fishing), minerals (including gold, silver, copper, lead, coal, 
iron, nickel, molybdenum, chrome, tin, platinum, and mercury), 
oil (cMmsidornbio deposits were discovered in 1957 on the Kenai 
peninsula, south of Anchorage), agriculture, and furs. Production 
figures for Alaska's leading natural resources in 1957 were ; fisheries 
$79,000,000, timber 139,000,000, mining $25,000,000, furs $6,800,000, 
agriculture $1,500,000. The Eskimo, Aleut and Indian populations 
are mostly engaged In hunting and fishing. 

Alaska was discovered in 1741 by a Russian expedition organized 
by Rotor the Great and led by the Danish navigator Vitus Boring, 
who gave his name to tho Boring Htralts. Formerly known as 
Russian America, it was purchased by the United States from Russia 
in 1867 for the sum of $7,200,000, during tho presidency of Andrew 
Johnson. In 1912 Alaska was given the status of a territory of tho 
United .states, with its own territorial legislature at Juneau. The 
first attempt to achieve Statehood for Alaska was made in 1916, 
but without success. During the 42 years since that time many 
further attempts had been made, but no legislation had succeeded 
in passing through both Houses of Congress until the Bill signed by 
Rrosidont Elsenhower on July 7. 

The capital of Alaska is Juneau (6,000), while the largest 
town is Anchorage (12,000) ; other centres of population are 
Fairbanks (6,000) and Sitka, the former capital. 

The entry of Alaska into the Union gave rise lo great 
rejoicings in the new State, where there were torchlight 
processions arid other ceremonies in Juneau, Anchorage, and 
elsewhere. (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

Th© States of the Union. The original 13 States of the Union— 
symbolized by tho 13 rod and white stripes on tho American flag— 
won) Coimootiout, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Now Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Uarollna, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. Subsequent 
admissions were as follows t 
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The admission of Alaska as tho 49th Stato will involve a change 
in tho design of tho American flag, in which each Stato is symbolized 
by a white star— of which there were hitherto 48. Corresponding 
changes will bo necessary if Hawaii becomes tho 50th State of the 
Union.— (Now York Thaos) 

B. FRANCE. — Liberation Cross conferred 0*1 Sir 
Winston ChurchilL 

General dc Gaulle announced on June 17 that the French 
Government had decided to confer the Liberation Cross (Croix 
dc la Liberation) on Sir Winston Churchill to mark the 18th 
anniversary of June 18, 1940 -the date on which General de 
Gaulle issued his call to Frenchmen to continue the struggle 
against Nazi Germany. 

The Croix de la Liberation is awarded for * 4 distinguished 
service in the liberation of France and her empire ” ; no award 
had been made since General de Gaulle relinquished the post of 
Head of Government in 1946* The decoration has been con- 
ferred on 780 French nationals, of whom about 460 are living. 
Prior to its conferment on Sir Winston Churchill, there were 
only two foreign holders of the Liberation Cross— President 
Eisenhower and Ring Mohammed Y of Morocco. 

(Lc Monde, Paris) 

C. CANADA. — Approval of “ Norad 99 Agreement* 

The air defence agreement between Canada and the United 
States, signed in Washington on May 19 and setting out the 
principles governing the operation of the North American Air 
Defence Command (NORAD), was approved on June 19 by the 
Canadian House of Commons and on June 26 by the Senate. 
It was announced in Ottawa on July 8 that the nine R.C.A.IL 
jet interceptor squadrons had been placed under the operational 
control of NORAD, together with the radar stations comprised 
in the Pinetree Line and the Mid-Canada Chain, 

(Montreal Star) (Prev. rep, NORAD, 16230 B.) 
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JULY 19—26, 1958 

A. LEBANON. — Complaint to Security Council 
against alleged Interference by United Arab Republic. - 
Creation of U.N. Observation Group in the Lebanon. - 
Lebanese Criticisms of Observation Group’s Report. 

The insurrection wluch broke out in the Lebanon m May 
(see 10181 A) continued throughout June and July, the country 
being m a state of virtual civil war by the latter month. The 
anti-Governmenl forces, led by prominent Opposition leaders, 
remained throughout this period in control of parts of Beirut, 
Tripoli, and Sidon, entrenched behind barricades and from time 
to time lighting back against attempts by Government forces 
to dislodge them. Outside the principal towns, the insurgents 
were also in control of much of the Bekaa Valley, of large areas 
of mountainous country in the northern and southern Lebanon, 
and of almost all areas adjoining the Syrian frontier. 

The Lebanese revolt was led by three prominent Opposition 
leaders : (1) M. Saeb Salam, commanding the rebel forces 
holding out in the predominantly Moslem quarter of Beirut 
under insurgent control ; (2) M. Rashid Karame, commanding 
the insurgent forces holding the Moslem quarter of Tripoli ; 
and (8) M. Kemal Jumblatt, a Druse leader operating in the 
hills south-east of Beirut. M. Salam and M. Karame are both 
former Prime Ministers, while M. Jumblatt is leader of the 
Progressive Socialist party. 

Internal and international developments in the Lebanese 
crisis (in continuation of 10181 A) are described below under 
cross-headings : 

Military Operations. - Bomb Explosions. 

Owing to the press censorship, little factual information was 
available of the military operations carried out by the Lebanese 
Army. It appeared, however, that these operations were largely 
sporadic in character, occasional sharp outbreaks of lighting 
alternating with long periods of relative quiescence. From time 
to time attempts were made to “ mop up ” the rebel-held areas 
of Beirut, Tripoli, and Sidon, but with little success. Outside 
the cities, Government forces claimed some successes in south- 
eastern Lebanon against Kamil Jumblatt’s Druse tribesmen, 
and claims were also made to have recaptured Baalbek and the 
northern border town of Halba. On the frontiers, occasional 
skirmishes were reported from time to time with rebel units 
who, according to the Government’s communiques, were 
assisted by large numbers of infiltrators from Syria. 

Some of the heaviest fighting in this period occurred in Beirut on 
Juno 14-16 and in Tripoli on Juno 26-27. Jn the capital, rebel units 
holding out in the Bast a quarter attacked a police post and the 
central prison, while a mob broke into the official residence of the 
Prime Minister (M. Sami Solh) and pillaged rags and tapestries ; 
street lighting and rooftop sniping went on for many hours in the 
vicinity of the Presidential palace and clscwhoro in the city. After 
two days, however, conditions reverted to the previous position of 
stalemate. Total casualties in the street fighting and sniping wore 
about eight killed and some 20 wounded, several of the victims being 
civilians. On the rebel side, operations were directed by M. Salam 
from his house in the Basta quarter, which had boon spasmodically 
shelled and fired on by Government forces, its upper stories being in 
rains. According to foreign press correspondents, however, M. Salam’s 
residence continued to bo supplied with water and electric power 
under an " agreement " with the besieging Government forces, and 
also remained in continuous telephonic communication with other 
parts of the city. 

In Tripoli, rebel units under M. Karame attacked Government 
forces on June 26-27 with machine-guns and grenades, the Army 
retaliating with artillery fire. Rebel sources put their own losses at 
about 140 killed; they also stated that about 100 houses in the 
Medina (the Moslem walled city in which the insurgents were 
barricaded) had been demolished by the Government's artillery. 
Fighting on a minor scale occurred in Sidon from time to time. 

Druso forces under M. Jumblatt attacked the village of Shemlan 
(about 15 miles from Beirut) during Juno 30, apparently with the 
intention of opening tho road to the capital and capturing Beirut 
airport, which lies in a direct lino 10 miles from the village. They 
were halted by Government ground and air forces on July 2 three 
miles beyond Shemlan, and ultimately driven back into tho hills 
after suffering a number of casualties. The British Middle East 
Centro for Arabic Studies (situated at Shemlan) was evacuated during 
tho fighting. Although tho Druse forces were unsuccessful in their 
attempt to advance on Beirut, they remained in control of tho billy 
country (the Chouf) south-east of tho capital. 

Apart from the intermittent fighting in Beirut, Tripoli, and 
the countryside, a number of bomb explosions occurred in the 
Government-held areas of Beirut, involving heavy civilian 
casualties. The most serious incidents were on May 25, when 
three people were killed and 26 badly injured when a bomb 
exploded in a crowded tram ; on June 28, when four people 
were killed and many injured by an explosion in the vegetable 
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market of Beirut 1 -and when six people were killed 

and at least 45 injured by a bomb explosion in one of Beirut’s 
largest department stores. The live-storey building was des- 
troyed by fire, the damage being estimated at £250,000. The 
Opposition leaders disclaimed any responsibility for these 
outrages. 

The Lebanese Political Situation. 

Various attempts to bring about a modus vivendi between the 
Government and the Opposition were made during the period 
under review, but without success. In a broadcast on May 27, 
the Prime Minister (M. Sami Solh) gave an assurance — the first 
of its kind — that President Chamoim had no intention of sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment Bill to enable him (the 
President) to seek re-election for a second term in September. 
In a statement on the same day, however, M. Saeb Salam 
declared that the Opposition would insist on the immediate 
resignation of President Chamoun, adding that this was “ the 
only issue ” between the Government and the Opposition. 

A suggestion that the crisis could best be resolved by the 
resignation of President Chamoun was also made on May 30 by 
the Maronite Christian Patriarch of the Lebanon (Mgr. Paul 
Meouchi), who had been regarded as a possible mediator 
between the Government and the Opposition* 

In a prose statement, the Patriarch strongly criticized the Govern- 
ment for having allegedly “ falsified " tho elections of 1957 ; suggested 
that the President should bo asked to take ** a little trip abroad " ; 
and gave it as his personal opinion that the only solution to the crisis 
was tho assumption of power by General Glichab, tho Commander- 
in-Chiof of the Lebanese Army. 

After pointing out that the Lebanon was a " melting-pot " [of 
Christians and Moslems], and saying that tho country was “ m real 
danger of a civil and religious war," tho Patriarch expressed the 
view that the Lebanon's troubles wore fundamentally due to internal 
and not to external causes, lie recalled that President Nasser had 
more than once made “ solemn declarations " that he had no wish to 
annex Lebanon to tho United Arab Republic, adding that “ it is not 
in the interests of the [Lebanese] Opposition, who are intelligent 
men, to join tho U.A.R." Whilst regretting that tho Government had 
brought complaints against the U.A.R. before tho Security Council 
and the Arab League (soo below), the Patriarch also emphasized that 
tho Lebanon had many natural affinities with the West. lie added 
that the Government’s acceptance of the " Eisenhower doctrine ’’ for 
the Middle East was not, in his view, a valid reason for the present 
political crisis. 

In an interview on July 8, President. Chamoim gave an 
assurance that he deiinitely intended to relinquish the Presi- 
dency when his term of office ended in September. At a previous 
news conference (June 25) lie had declared liis intention of 
completing his presidential term “ unless 1 am dead ” ; in 
addition, he had reiterated the charges of “ massive inter- 
ference ” by the United Arab Republic m Lebanese affairs, 
asserting that it had taken the following forms : 

(1) “ Venomous press and radio campaigns of hatred and inoita- 
tion " by the Government-controlled newspapers and radio stations 
in Egypt and Syria. 

(2) “ Massive smuggling " of military equipment into tho Lebanon, 
accompanied by infiltrations of “ volunteers " trained in Syria. 

(3) Financial assistance to tho Lebanese rebels. 

(4) Tho issue of Egyptian passports by the U.A.R. Embassy in 
Beirut to Lebanese citizens belonging to the Opposition, so as to 
help them or their families to escape from the Lebanon. 

“ Tho situation now developing in the Lebanon," said President 
Ghamoun, “ is far from being a domestic issue. It involves the 
stability and peace of tho Middle East. Interference by the U.A.R. 
is but one mile-stone of its desire to dominate tho Arab world. An 
earlier mile-stone was in April 1957, when an attempt was made to 
overthrow tho legal authority in Jordan. We knew then that tho 
Lebanon would be the next victim of a similar attempt. As a matter 
of fact, the smuggling of military equipment on a large scale and 
tho infiltration of ‘ volunteers ’ and terrorists — Syrians, Egyptians, 
Palestinians — began at that time. Three or four months ago the 
smuggling of arms and men began to accelerate to tho extent that 
the present armed rebellion became possible. ..." 

M. Saeb Salam gave an interview on July 10 to the Beirut 
Correspondent of The Times in which he emphasized that the 
Opposition was “ not prepared to live with M. Chamoun as 
President for another day.” If the President “ resigned 
tomorrow” a compromise would be possible ; otherwise the 
Opposition would “ resist to the end.” The interview was given 
in M. Salam’s house in the besieged Basta quarter, which the 
Correspondent was allowed to enter by arrangement. 

Meanwhile, the Speaker of the Lebanese Parliament (M. 
Osseiran) had asked all deputies to attend a special parliamen- 
tary session on July 24 in order to elect a new President. 
[Under the Lebanese Constitution, a new President must be 
elected two full months before the expiry of the incumbent’s 
term of office — in the case of President Chamoun, on Sept* 28.] 
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M. Salam, in his interview to The Times mentioned above, said 
that the Opposition would not attend the parliamentary session 
called for July 24, although it would not try to prevent it. 
On July 22, however, M. Osseirun stated that the proposed 
session had been suspended indefinitely, no reason being given. 

The possible consequences of the political deadlock were 
described m the following despatch from 77/e Times Beirut 
Correspondent dated July 0 (i.e. after the arrival of a U.N. 
Observation Group in the Lebanon- see below) : 

” . . . Two possibilities remain compromise or a light to the 
death. At present the former simply does not appear to bo on the 
cards. The Opposition insists tluxt the President must resign ; the 
President insistB that ho will not ; and there in obdurate deadlock 
the argument begins and ends. ... In a light to the death [the 
Govonmioid/sl only weapon now is the Army, and that lias never 
shown much inclination for the battle. Although it has sometimes 
been vigorous in its reprisals, notably against the rebels in Tripoli, 
it has never yet undertaken offensive action and there is little 
expectation that it will over do so. Without the Army's support 
there may be nothing for it but to strike a bargain. . , . 

“ liven if the Army will not attack, it is evidently still capable of 
adequate defence against such unoo-ordlnatod and relatively ill- 
equipped forces as the rebels can muster. Per the Opposition, 
therefore, a fight to the death offers the prospect of a war of attrition 
in which, now that the [U.N.] observers are in operation, their 
supplies of arms and ammunition may bo curtailed. Moreover, recent 
reports of outbreaks of typhoid and dysentery in Beirut and Tripoli 
suggest a now throat to their enclaves, which must grow more 
dangerous as the summer advances and the garbage is piled higher 
in the streets. ...” 

Lebanese Complaint to Security Council against U.A.R. - 
Creation of U.N, Observation Group for the Lebanon. 

On May 22 the Lebanese Government asked for an urgent 
meeting of the tJ.N. Security Council to consider its charges of 
intervention by the United Arab Republic, in Lebanese internal 
affairs. These charges were specified as u infiltration of armed 
bands from Syria ; the destruction of Lebanese life and 
properly by such bands ; participation by U.A.LL nationals 
in acts of terrorism and rebellion against the established 
authorities m the Lebanon ; and the waging of a violent press 
and radio campaign in the U.A.K. calling for . . . the overthrow 
of the established authorities in the Lebanon.” 

The Security Council agreed on May 27 to put the Lebanese 
complaint on its agenda ; however, at the request of the 
Lebanese Foreign Minister (Dr. Malik) it agreed to postpone its 
debate pending attempts to settle the dispute within the frame- 
work of the Arab League. After the breakdown of these 
attempts, the Security Council began its debate on the Lebanese 
complaint on June G. 

The Council of the Arab League had met in Benghazi (Libya) on 
June 1 to consider the Lebanon’s complaint against the United Arab 
Republic. Six days of discussions failed to produce any agreed 
resolution, and the Bonghazl meeting ended on Juno 6 without result. 
Few details were made known of the proceedings, but it was under- 
stood that Libya and the Sudan had unsuccessfully tried to mediate 
between the U.A.R. and the Lebanon, 

After debating the Lebanese complaint on June 0, 10, and 11, 
the Security Council approved a Swedish resolution which (1 ) 
called for the urgent despatch to the Lebanon of a U.N. 
Observation Group “so as to ensure that there is no illegal 
infiltration of personnel, or supply of arms or other materiel , 
across the Lebanese border” ; (2) authorized the U.N. 

Secretary-General (Dr. Hammarskjold) to “ take the necessary 
steps to that end ” ; and (3) requested the Observation Group 
to keep the Security Council “ currently informed through the 
Secretary-General.” 

Dr. Malik, presenting his country's complaint, declared that the 
Lebanon’s security was menaced by the “ unprovoked massive inter- 
vention ” of the U.A.Tt., which constituted “ a throat to international 
peace and security.” Ho introduced extensive evidence in support 
of his charges that the U.A R. had encouraged and participated in 
“ subversive and terrorist activities ” in Lebanon ; had supplied arms 
on a large scale to subversive elements ; and had conducted “ violent 
and unprecedented” press and radio campaigns aimed at over- 
throwing the Government of President Chamoun. 

“ The unmistakable aim,” Dr. Malik declared, “ is to overthrow 
the present regime in the Lebanon and to replace it with one 
that would be more subservient to the will of the United Arab 
Republic. , . . The only sin of the Lebanon, in the eyes of the U.A.R., 
is that it is independent and follows a policy of friendship towards 
and co-operation with the Western world. We plead guilty on both 
these counts.” Dr. Malik emphasized that the Lebanese crisis con- 
fronted the United Nations with two tests : (1) “ can the U.N save 
the small States ? ” ; (2) “ can the machinery of the U.N. deal with 
subversion and indirect aggression 1 ” 

Mr. Omar Loutfi (U.A.R.) completely rejected Dr. Malik’s charges 
as containing “inaccuracies, allegations, and accusations which 
cannot he proved.” Maintaining that the Lebanon was seeking to 


create an “ international diversion,” Mr* Loutii assorted that the 
disturbances in the country were “ mainly duo to the fact that 
President Ghamoun wishes to renew his candidacy for the presidency, 
in contradiction to the provisions of the < lonstltutlon.” Mr. Louth 
added that the U.A.K. could have presented a caw? against the 
Lebanon had it wished to do so. For so an' time past, the Lebanon 
had conducted largo-Hcalo and “arbitrary” expulsions of U.A.R. 
citizens; It had also boon tin? scone of “ plots batched against the 
United Arab Republic,” principally by “ members of a terrorist 
group known as Syrian nationalists.” However, tin? U.A.R,. felt that 
disputes “ between two sister peoples ” should be settled by other 
methods than bringing them to the Security Uotmeil. Mr. Louth also 
emphasized that his Government hoped that the Lebanon would 
“continue to be Independent,” and that it desired “ the prosperity, 
well-being, and peace of the Lebanese people.” 

In the course of Ids speech Mr, Louth said that the U.A.R. had 
attempted to solve the problem within the framework of the Arab 
League hut had encountered “ systematic opposition ” from the 
Lebanese Government at the Benghazi conference. The Lebanon, he 
alleged, was “intent on getting this problem discussed in the Security 
Gouneil for purposes of submitting tendentious propaganda against 
the U.A.R.” and hail not taken the presentation of Its complaint to 
tin? Aral> Longue “seriously.” Mr. Louth read to the Gouucil the 
text of a draft resolution which, he said, had been submitted at 
Benghazi by six Arab Staton but had been rejected by the Lebanon. 
[Under the text read by Mr. LouUt, the Lebanon would have with- 
drawn its complaint, to the Security OouueU, and the Aral) League 
would have used all means at its disposal “ to put an end to everything 
that might disturb tin" atmosphere of serenity ” among its member- 
States, 1 

Dr. Malik strongly denied Mr, Louttl’s allegations, declaring that 
the Lebanon had submitted its complaint ” In both places in absolutely 
good faith.” The draft resolution read by Mr. Louth had been 
“ simply a trail to find out whether the Lebanon would accept that 
kind of wording,” and at least three of Its sponsors had withdrawn 
their support as soon as the Lebanese Government had expressed 
its opposition. 

Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.) said that ” the conclusion Is clear tluxt 
there has been outside interference in the affairs of the Lebanon, that 
this Interference has been designed to promote civil strife and to 
impede the efforts of the constituted authorities to restore order and 
tranquillity, and that the Interference has occurred from tin? territory 
and via the facilities of the United Arab Republic,” He added ; 
“ Xf the idea Ih over sanctioned that large? Hiatus, simply because they 
are large, can interfere with impunity in the affairs of small .States, 
simply because they art? small, we shall have to give our blessing to 
the doctrine that might makes right, and the U.N. will have eejutod 
to be a respectable organization,” 

Sir Pierson Dixon (ILK.) and M* do Vsuieellea (Franc*?) both main- 
tained that Dr. Malik had given convincing proofs of external 
interference in the Lebanon, while Mr. Ritchie (Ganada) said that it 
was “ axiomatic ” that the U.N.’s response should be “ particularly 
sympathetic towards appeals from the smaller countries,” 

M, Sobolev (U.B.H.R.) said that the throat to the Lebanon came 
not from the U.A.R. but from “ certain Western Powers which an? 
engsiged in overt preparations for armed intervention in the Lebanon,” 
Describing the Lebanese charges as “ fabricated,” ho declared that 
tho events in the Lebanon represented ” the organized struggle of 
the Lebanese pooplo for their constitutional rights.” After assorting 
that Dr. Malik’s charges were not borne out by tho statements of 
Lebanese Opposition leaders or of the Maronito Patriarch, M, Sobolev 
alleged that Dr. Malik did not have the support of “ responsible 
Lebanese political leaders ” but was speaking with “ the voice of the 
ruling circles of tho United Kingdom and the United Hiatus,” Ho 
called on tho .Security Council to reject the Lebanese complaint as 
“ unfounded and unjustified.” 

Hr. Jarring (.Sweden), in announcing his intention to submit a 
resolution, said that tho Lebanon had presented “ strong and precise 
allegations tending to show that foreign interference has in foot taken 
place.” Noting, liowovor, that tho Lebanese eharges had been 
“ categorically repudiated” by the United Arab Republic, he 
declared that the Security Council should “ keep a close watch on 
the situation and its further development.” 

Dr. Jamah (Iraq) strongly supported the Lebanese complaint, 
declaring that the matter affected not only the Lebanon but also 
the whole of the Middlo Fast. He added s “ Other Arab countries - 
Libya, the Sudan, Baud! Arabia, Tunisia, and Morocco -have all had 
a taste of Nassoriam to a groator or lesser degree. The Lebanon Is 
tho victim today. . . , The trouble in the Lebanon is essentially 
an international problem. It reflects the influence of tho Hoviot Union 
and its attempts, through the United Arab Republic, to gain a foot- 
hold in the Middle Fast. It is tho Soviet Union that is inspiring 
President Nasser’s domination over the Arab world.” 

Mr. Loutfi said that he did not intend to reply to Dr. Jamah's 
“ insults, flagrant inaccuracies, and lying allegations.” Dr. Jams&ii 
retorted that ho had “ material proofs ” to support his assertions. 

The above-mentioned Swedish resolution was adopted on 
June 11 by ten votes to nil, with the U.S.S.H. abstaining. 
M. Sobolev explained that although his Government considered 
the Lebanese charges “ unfounded,” he had abstained from 
voting because neither the Lebanon nor the United Arab 
Republic had opposed Hr. Jarring’s resolution. 
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The U.N. Observation Group in the Lebanon. - 
Dr. Hammarskj old’s Visit to Middle East. 

Immediately after the Security Council’s vote, Dr. Hammar- 
skjold said that he envisaged an operation “ on two levels ” : 
(1) an “observation group proper . . . composed of highly 
qualified and experienced men who have to be collected from 
various corners of the globe ” ; (2) a u servicing group ” which 
would be recruited from the staff of the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine. At a subsequent press conference, 
the Secretary-General emphasized that the Observation Group 
in the Lebanon would be in no way a “ police force ” such as 
the U.N. Emergency Force stationed at Gaza. 

Dr. Hammarskj old announced on June 14 that he had 
appointed the following three persons to serve as members of 
the Observation Group, all of whom had accepted invitations 
to serve in that capacity : Sehor Galo Plaza (a former President 
of Ecuador), as chairman ; Major-General Odd Bull (Comman- 
der of the Royal Norwegian Air Force) as executive member in 
charge of the military observers ; and Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal, 
an Indian diplomat. 

It was also announced at the U.N. that Dr. Hammarskj old had 
appointed Mr. David Bliokenstaff (Director of the U.N. Information 
Centre in Paris) as secretary of the Observation Group, and Mr. S. K. 
Shastri (India), of tho U.N. Secretariat, as assistant secretary. Mr. 
Blickonstaff, a U.S. national, served with Quaker relief units in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

An advance echelon from the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine arrived in the Lebanon on June 12, 
consisting of Lieut.-Colonel Maurice Brown (the New Zealand 
chairman of the Egypt-lsrael mixed armistice commission) and 
four other ollicers, two Italian and two Swedish. During the 
next Lhree weeks a number of Governments seconded officers 
to serve as military observers in the Lebanon, m response 
to appeals from the U.N. Secretary-General. Ry July 12 
there were 135 observers m the Lebanon, drawn from 
14 countries— Burma, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Finland, India, 
the Irish Republic, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nepal, 
Norway, Peru, and Sweden ; the biggest contingents were from 
Canada (10), Denmark (14), Italy (15), the Netherlands (10) 
and Norway (14), followed by nine from India and eight each 
from Sweden and Finland. 

The observers wore stationed at various points throughout the 
Lebanon, mainly in tho border areas and in the mountains. Apart 
from ground observation, aerial reconnaisnnco was carried out by 
day and (as from July G) by night with eight light reconnaissance 
planes —four provided by tho U.S. authorities in Europe and manned 
by U.N. personnel, and four by tho Swedish Government and 
manned by Swedish crews. There wore also two American helicopters, 
manned by Norwegian and Swedish airmen. 

Dr. Hummarskjold left New York for the Middle East on 
June IB, breaking his outward journey in London for a short 
meeting with the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 
During a two-day visit to Beirut (June 19-20) he had discussions 
with Setter Galo Plaza and the other members of the U.N. 
Observation Group, and also with President Chamoun and M. 
Sami Solh, On June 21-22 he had discussions in Amman with 
Jordanian Government leaders ; in Jerusalem with the Israeli 
Government ; in Gaza with General Burns, Commander of the 
U.N. Emergency Force, and General von Horn, Chief of Staff 
of the U.N. Truce Supervision Organization ; and in Cairo 
with President Nasser and the U.A.R. Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Fawzi. The Secretary- General returned to Beirut on June 24 
and left two days later for New York, where he stated that the 
work of the U.N. Observation Group had “ got off to a very 
good start indeed.” 

Report of U.N. Observation Group. 

The U.N. Observation Group in the Lebanon (Unogil) issued 
its first report to the Security Council on July 4. It is 
summarized below (cross-headings inserted) : 

Preliminary Observations. “ The Group had necessarily to take 
into account the particular circumstances under which its task was 
to bo carried out, and careful study was given to a variety of factors 
relating to tho situation. It was learned that, of a total land frontier 
with Syria of some 278 kilometres [172 miles], only 18 kilometres, 
lying on either side of the main Boirut-Damascus road, remained 
under tho control of Government forces. Tho Observation Group has 
been assured by tho Lebanese Government that it would be accorded 
free access to tho areas under Government control. No formal 
assurances from any quarter were offered to the Group with regard 
to access to territory not under Government control, nor were such 
assurances sought." 

After pointing out that physical accessibility to the border was 
restricted in certain areas by the nature of the terrain and the lack 
of roads-— for example, the northern border could only be reached 
“ through an area north of Tripoli, now under the control of the 


Opposition forces "-—tho report continued : “ The remaining frontier 
of concern to the Observation Group is the sea-coast of some 220 
kilometres [137 miles], along tho full length of which runs a mam 
lughwav. It will he seen, therefore, that the areas of primary concern 
to the Observation Group are those where the problems of accessi- 
bility are the greatest, both from the standpoint of topography and 
of obtaining freedom and security of movement. . . " 

The report continued : “ It would bo relevant briefly to outline the 
situation in regard to the present state of the conflict, in so far as it 
concerns the functions of observation with which the Group is 
charged. In Beirut, Tripoli, and Sidon, sections of the city lie behind 
barricades an d are normally inaccessible to observation, except under 
previously negotiated arrangements. In all these towns, intermittent 
clashes have been occurring. The area to the north of Tripoli, 
stretching to the border, has been the scene of some hostilities, and a 
similar situation prevails in the region north of Baalbek. In the south 
and south-east, armed clashes are taking place, while the Choul area, 
to tho south-east of Boirut, is under the complete control of 
Opposition elements." 

Methods employed by Observation Group. The methods employed 
by tho Observation Group in carrying out the duties for which it 
had been formed were summarized as follows . 

“ (a) Regular and frequent patrols of all accessible roads are carried 
out from dawn to dusk, primarily in the border districts and in the 
areas adjacent to the zones held by Opposition forces. The patrolling 
is done by observers travelling in white jeeps with U.N. markings, 
equipped with two-way radio sets. 

“ (b) A system of permanent observation posts has been set up 
where groups of military observers are stationed. Those posts are in 
radio communication with headquarters in Boirut, with each other, 
and with the patrolling jeeps. There are now 10 such observation 
posts placed at strategic positions all over tho country. Their location 
has been determined by the need for stations to bo as close as possible 
to tho dividing line between the opposing forces, as near the frontier 
as possible, or at poults commanding supposed infiltration routes or 
distribution centres. The observers maiming these stations attempt 
to chock all reported infiltration in their areas, and to keep track of 
any suspicious development. 

“ (c) An emergency reserve of experienced military observers has 
been formed at headquarters and at tho main observation posts , 
they are available at short notice for the purpose of making inquiries, 
or they may bo detailed to plaoes where particular instances of 
arms smuggling may be reported. 

“ (d) An evaluation team has been set up at headquarters, whose 
task is to analyse, evaluate and co-ordinate all information received 
from observers and other sources. 

“ (e) Recently a now form of observation has been added— namely, 
aerial reconnaissance. 

“ (/) A special procedure has been established in order to utilize 
tho information winch the Lebanese Government possesses about 
suspected infiltration. Tho Government sends frequent reports about 
such alleged infiltration to the Group, which immediately deals with 
each ease as conditions require. The majority of these communications 
contain statements regarding alleged infiltration incidents, routes and 
methods. Instructions have, wherever appropriate, been issued to 
the observers for tho maintenance of special vigilance within the 
areas in question. In other cases tho Group has requested, through its 
Executive Member [Gonoral Odd Bull], that tho military observers 
inquire into tho matter. ... In some cases the Observation Group 
has requested further clarification by the Government in order to 
determine whether useful action may be taken. ..." 

Access to Opposition-held Areas. u Where the frontier is controlled 
by Opposition forces, the obtaining of free passage and safe conduct 
throughout tho area in question is a pro-roquisito for effective 
observation in that area. Such passage can only be granted by the 
particular Opposition leader in that district, and has so far not been 
forthcoming. Stops have been taken to assure regular access to such 
areas, and it is to bo hoped that tho Opposition leaders will grant the 
necessary safe-conducts for the observer patrols. 

“ In spite of the attitude of Opposition leaders, the military 
observers have repeatedly entered Opposition zones without these 
assurances and in some oases penetrated right up to the eastern bordor. 

. . . But their successes have been sporadic and the dangers involvod 
in these expeditions are considerable. Efforts have beon made by 
the Opposition leaders to ward them off, and observers have repeatedly 
been stopped altogether. However, in the Ohouf area limited free 
passage has been obtained, and as of July 2 full freedom of access 
to the area north of Tripoli has been offered to the military observers 
by the local Opposition leader." 

Present and Future Observation Plans. “ The immediate plans of 
the Observation Group include the following : 

" (a) The network of observation posts will bo considerably 
strengthened by tho addition of several new stations. These will be 
placed as close as possible to tho border-line between the Government- 
held area and tho Opposition zones in the north and east, and hence 
as close as possible to the frontier. 

“ (b) Further efforts will be made to gain assured access to the 
Opposition zones ; wherever such access is granted, the outposts in 
that area will immediately be pushed toward the frontier. 

“ (c) Aerial photographic reconnaissance will be employed in an 
increasing measure, and the border areas will be patrolled by aircraft. 
** (d) Steps to increase observation at night are under study." 
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Contacts with Opposition leaders. 44 The Group 1ms received a 
largo number of daily reports from its observer patrols, which it has 
examined most carefully. Its patrols have reported substantial 
movements of armed men within the country, and concentrations at 
various places. For example, they have penetrated deep into the 
hoadquartors of one of the Opposition loaders right up to the village 
of Deir el-Aaehayar, close to the eastern border. They were escorted 
by armed men, established contact with the Opposition leader, and 
met his followers. 

“ In the area of Ruohaya, its patrols havo frequently come across 
aimed groups. In Baalbek and to the north, groups of armed men 
have been seen. South of Baalbek, land-mines havo boon found in 
territory not hold by the Opposition, 

44 North of Baalbek, observers havo established contact with the 
local Opposition leader and soon some 200 of his men. Still further 
north, at Zghorta, observers have boon on the fringe of Opposition- 
held territory and soon some arms and other material in use. In the 
Ohouf region, one observation group has visited the headquarters of 
the Opposition leader and established contact with him. In this 
region, again, largo groupings amounting to several hundred armed 
men were seen. 

“ The arms soon consisted mostly of a varied assortment of rlllos 
of British, French, and Italian makes. Some hand-grenades were 
also seen. Occasionally, Opposition elements have boon found armed 
with machine-guns. Mines soon near the Baalbek area were of British 
and French makes. It has not boon possible to establish from whore 
these arms were acquired. Nor was it possible to establish if any 
of the armed men observed has infiltrated from outside ; there Is 
little doubt, however, that the vast majority was in any oaso composed 
of Lebanese. 

“ There has been considerable mortar firing in the Marjayoun area. 
From observations, the firing come from the vicinity of Ualba, 2£ 
kilometres inside the Lebanese border near the border of Syria. 
The mortars are of a French type used by the Lebanese Army.” 

Difficulties in penetrating Opposition-held Territory. “ Observer 
teams have on occasion experienced difficulty in penetrating 
Opposition-hold territory, and thoro arc oases whore the local inhabi- 
tants have made it obvious that they do not welcome observers in 
the area. The toams havo by persovoranoo managed to allay fears 
and to gain the confidence of the local population by a strictly 
independent display of Impartiality. However, two loaders, Mr. 
Jumblatt of the Chouf and Mr. Haidar of the Central Bokaa, have 
so far both politely indicated that thoy do not want observers acting 
in their official capacity. Both men stated that this was a matter 
of principle, since they were involved in an internal oonillot with 
which the United Nations had no concern. 

“ The observer toams have experienced difficulty in the following 
areas : 

(а) North of Tripoli and south-west of Tripoli adjacent to Zghorta. 

(б) The Bekaa Valley. 

(c) Baalbek and areas to the east. 

(d) The Raohaya and Saghbino areas in the south Bekaa. 

“ In all these instances the observer toams appear to havo touched 
upon sensitive spots which arc in aroas claimed by Government 
Bouroos to be supply and infiltration routes.” 

Obstructive Tactics. 44 Obstructive tactics have taken the following 
forms : 

Firing. Firing in the vicinity of patrols of military obsorvors has 
occurred in several instances at Zgliorta, Ilachaya, and Saghbine. 
There have been several mstances of armed persuasive mothods 
being used in a mild way. 

Mining of roads. The mining of roads is a roccnt innovation and 
has occurred primarily in tho Bolcaa Valley, where observers oould 
bo astride of routes which could loud themselves to infiltration. On 
dime 25 many mines of old British typos wore found by tho Lebanese 
Army and wore scon in situ by obsorvors on tho roadside betwoon 
Rayak and Baalbek. Tho most serious incident took place on June 
26, when a U.N. jeep struck a mine and an observer was injured 
(an Indian officer). 

JJcstroyed bridges . There aro many destroyed bridges and culverts 
in the Bokaa area. . . . Bridges to the north and south of Saghbino 
havo been blown up, thus precluding tho possibility of ofloctive 
patrol.” 

Interrogation of alleged Syrian Infiltrators. “ In a letter dated 
June 18, tho Lebanese Government communicated to tlio Group ‘ a 
preliminary report about tho arrest of two Syrian subjects belonging 
to tho Syrian armed forces/ Thoy wore accused of having participated 
in terrorist activities in Beirut. Thoy woro further alleged to havo 
acted on behalf of a supposed terrorist organization, to have thrown 
bombs, and to havo participated in an attack on a prison. 

u Tlio Group immediately made a verbal request for tho production 
of the prisoners. Thoy woro produced on June 23 and interrogation 
took place on that day and tho following day. Tho first prisoner, a 
2 1-y oar-old illiterate, described himself as a deserter from tho Syrian 
Army who had come to tho Lobanon to earn his living as a fisherman, 
lie added that ho had been coming to tho Lobanon since 1952 for tho 
same purpose. He denied having visited Beirut after the troubles 
started in May 3958, and claimed that while he was returning to 
Hyria on June 16 ho was apprehended by tho gendarmerie near 
Tripoli and forced under pressure to make a statement admitting 
his participation in terrorist activities in Beirut. 


44 The second youth, aged 3 7, admitted that he was a Hyrian and 
a friend of the first prisoner. Bo stated that ho had accompanied 
his friend to the Lebanon about three months ago and was earning 
his living as u fisherman about 20 miles from Beirut. When the 
trouble started, ho alleged, he was brought under pressure to Beirut 
and kept under surveillance at the house of a local Opposition leader, 
lie said that he was given two bombs which he planed uh directed 
by a Lebanese organizer, but he domed operating the llriug mechanism 
out of fear, lie admitted to collaborating with his friend in the attack 
on the prison, when ho had to carry a box of ammunition. He com 
plained of having been beaten by the gendarmerie after Mb appre- 
hension, 

“The Group has carefully considered the testimony of the two 
youths which, it is evident, Is contradictory In material particulars. 
... In tho circumstances, the Group must conclude that the complicity 
of those two persons in terrorist activities, or their participation in 
acts of rebellion oh members of an organized foreign terrorist group, 
Mis not been established beyond reasonable doubt/* 

In a press statement on July 3, l)r. UammurNkjhld said that 
there was no evidence to warrant the charge of u mans mill- 
tration ” of U.A.K. nationals or arms into the Lebanon, adding 
that u to my knowledge we have no foundation for such a 
judgment now,” 

Lebanese Criticisms of U.N. Report. 

The report of like U.N, Observation Group, and the above- 
mentioned comment by Dr, Uammarskjdhl, were strongly 
criticized by the Lebanese Government, although Opposition 
spokesmen welcomed the report as a vindication of their claim 
that the crisis was essentially an internal one. 

In an official statement on July 4, the Lebanese Minister of Informa- 
tion claimed categorically that 44 3,000 armed Hgyptlans, .Syrians and 
Palestinians are lighting In the ranks of the rebels at this moment; ” 
and that the U.A.Lt, had supplied the rebel forces with 36,000 guns, 
including light and heavy artillery and mortars, M, Sami Holh, In a 
statement on the sumo day, attacked Dr, Hanmuwrskjbld for bis 
assertion that there was no mass infiltration of arms or men Into the 
Lobanon, and demanded that tlio U.N. should set up a police force 
to seal off tho border with Byrla, 44 Wven wo Lebanese,” he added, 
44 can only toll a Hyrian from a Lebanese by his dialect ; how then 
can a Norwegian or Hwodo or Italian toll an Infiltrator from a 
Lebanese ? ” 

At the U.N., l)r. Malik said that Ms Government took 44 strong 
exception ” to tho U.N. report, and reiterated that the TLA. It. was 
continuing its 44 massive, Illegal, and unprovoked aggression In the 
affairs of tho Lebanon.” On the other hand* a spokesman of the 
United Arab Republic said tluxt his Government Considered that the 
“objective” U.N. report had “absolved** the U.A.R. from the 
allegation of interference In Lebanese affairs, and had borne out Its 
view that tho Lebanon was embroiled in a civil war caused by 
popular dissatisfaction with the Government of President Ohamoun. 

The Lebanese Government’s official reply to the U.N. report 
was published at the United Nations on July 8 and circulated to 
all rncmber-S tales. It asserted that the report u in no way 
impaired or invalidated” the Lebanese Government's claim at 
the Security Council concerning “ the massive intervention in 
the internal affairs of the Lebanon by tho United Arab 
Republic,” adding that this intervention “ aims fit undermining 
and in fact threatens the independence of the Lebanon,” 

After criticizing tho “ inconclusive, misleading, and unwarranted” 
conclusions in tho U.N. report, tho LobanoHo statement claimed inter 
alia that illegal smuggling of arms bad not ceased ; that the rebels 
had over 30,000 pieces of arms or all types, including 44 heavy types 
that can only bo supplied by Governments ” ; and that training and 
assembly camps had been set up at Damascus, Homs, and elsewhere 
in Syria for tho training of “ volunteers.” 

Particular exception was taken to two 44 misleading ” conclusions 
in tho U.N. report : (1) that it had not been possible to establish 
the sources of arms supplies reaching the rebels ; and (2) that it was 
not possible to establish whether any of tho armed men soon by the 
U.N. obsorvors had Infiltrated from outside. As regards (1), tho 
Lebanese Government alleged that tho U.N. Observation Group had 
made no attempt to determine tho origin of tho arms. With regard 
to (2), It was suggested that the robe! loaders had either moved the 
infiltrators back into Syria, or moved them away from the aroas to 
which U.N. obsorvors woro admitted. In addition, strong exception 
was taken to tho U.N. statement that the 44 vast majority ” of the 
armed rebels observed 44 was in any case composed of Lebanese ” ; 
it was asked in this connexion whether tho U.N, observers had 
investigated each rebel seen, and it was also pointed out that the 
rebel leaders would only have shown Lebanese nationals to the 
obsorvors. 

In a separate statement at tho U.N,, the Lebanese permanent 
representative (Dr. Azkoul) estimated the total number of rebels In 
the Lobanon at 10,000 to 12,000, of whom at least 25 to 30 per cent 
wore infiltrators from outside. By contrast, the Lebanese Army 
numbered 9,000 to 10,000 men, plus a gendarmerie of 2,000 to 3,000. 
The U.N., ho declared, had a mandate not only to 44 observe ” but 
to 44 ensure against Illegal infiltration,* * and tho second part of this 
mandate was not being carried out, 
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Six members of the U.A.R. Embassy staff in Beirut, together 
with an Egyptian teacher, were expelled from the Lebanon on 
July 4 on charges of having contacts with the rebels, inciting 
Lebanese citizens to revolt, and activities “ prejudicial to the 
Lebanon,” The allegations were denied by the U.A.R. 
Ambassador, Brigadier-General Ghaleb.— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - Le Monde, 
Paris - U.N. Infoimation Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep. Lebanon, 16181 A.) 

Historical and Demographic Note. Formerly part of the Ottoman 
Empire, the Lebanon was mandated to France by the League of 
Nations after the First World War, together with Syria. It achieved 
its independence in 1041 and became a mombor of the United 
Nations in 1946. About 4,000 square miles in area, and at no point 
more than 35 miles wide, it is bordered entirely by Syria except in 
the oxtromo south, where there is a short frontier with Israel. The 
last (1040) census showed a population of just over 1,000,000, of whom 

013.000 wore Christians and 401,000 Moselsin ; the latest population 
estimate is 1,450,000, of whom 400,000 live in Beirut and 80,000 m 
Tripoli. As the Moslems havo increased more rapidly than the 
Christians during the past decade, it is believed that a new census 
might show the former to be m a majority. 

The largest Christian community is the Maronito (338,000), which 
is in communion with Romo, followed by the Greek Orthodox 
(113,000) and the Armenian Orthodox (62,000). The Moslems are 
almost equally divided between tho Sunni and Shia (244,000 and 
218,000), while thoro is a strong Druse community of 77,000. Under 
the Constitution, the President is a Maromto Christian and the Prime 
Minister a Sunni Moslem, and thoro is a corresponding balance of 
faiths in tho Cabinot and m Parliament — see 16108 A, 15696 A. 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

The Treasury announced on July 2 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during June by $87,000,000 
after taking into account (a) the payment of $26,000,000 to 
the E.P.U. in respect of the U.K.’s deficit in May, and (6) the 
payment of $2,500,000 to creditor countries in the Union under 
bilateral settlements. As a result, the gold and dollar reserves 
stood at $8,07(5,000,000 on June 80, 

Tho increase in tho reserves was tho ninth successive monthly rise 
since tho crisis of September 1957. Compared with tho larger rate 
of increase in previous months, tho slowing-down in the expansion 
of tho reserves was regarded in official quarters as tho start of the 
seasonal trend which normally operates during tho third quarter, 
when dollar payments for tobaooo, grain, sugar and other commodi- 
ties begin to rise, while earnings from sales of sterling area materials 
such as wool and cocoa tend to decline ; in addition, a certain number 
of oil payments also fell duo towards tho end of Juno. Dollar out- 
goings during tho month included the half-yearly loan paymonts of 

913.500.000 to tho U.S.A. and Canada and an interest paymont of 
$1,000,000 on the I.M.F. loan, 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. June selllement showed 
that Britain had a deficit of £25,000,000, three-quarters of 
which would be settled during July in gold or dollars and one- 
quarter by an increase in the U.K.’s debt to the Union. 

Tho higher E.P.U. dofloit was attributed (i) to sponding by British 
tourists on the Continent and elsowlioro during tho holiday season ; 
(ii) to certain special currency movements in connexion with tho 
outflow of dollars from tho U.8.A., tho purchase of transferable 
sterling against such dollars, and tho re-sale of transferable sterling 
against European currencies, especially Deutsohomarks. 

The sterling-doliar rate weakened from 2.81 J on June 2 to 
2,81 on June 18-19 ; after a brief rise above the 2.81 mark it 
declined further from 2.80 ft to 2.80 between June 24 and 
June 80. The chief factors in if ic decline were the labour situation 
(bus and dock strikes), and the normal seasonal demand for 
dollars to pay for the purchase of oil and dollar commodities. 
Transferable sterling in Zurich similarly declined from 2.79425 
at the beginning of June to 2.7880 at the end of the month. 
(Treasury Press Office - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 16225 B.) 

B. NETHERLANDS. — Civil Defence Conscription. 

The introduction of conscription for certain civil defence 
services was announced by the Netherlands Government on 
July 9. It was stated that the 100,000 volunteers at present 
constituting the Civil Defence Corps were insufficient ; that 

60.000 men between the ages of 24 and 00 would be called up 
at the beginning of 1959 for training in rescue, ambulance, and 
fire-fighting duties ; and that the initial training would be 
spread over 60 days, (Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam) 

C. UNITED STATES. — Mr. McCone appointed 
Chairman of Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. John J. McCone was sworn in on July 14 as chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in succession to Rear- 
Admiral Lewis Strauss. His appointment to the Commission 
had been confirmed by the Senate on July 9. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 16254 A.) 


D. YUGOSLAVIA - GREECE - UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC. — Tito-Nasser Discussions at Brioni. - Joint 
Communique. - Meetings between Yugoslav, Greek, and 
U.A.R. Foreign Ministers. 

President Nasser arrived at Dubrovnik on July 2 for a ten-day 
visit to Yugoslavia — his third visit to that country in three 
years. During his stay in Yugoslavia he had discussions with 
President Tito, both on Brioni Island and during a yachting 
cruise off the Istrian coast, and also visited a number of places 
in Croatia and Slovenia. Participants in the Brioni talks 
included the Yugoslav and U.A.R. Foreign Ministers (M. Koca 
Popovich and Dr. Fawzi) and M. Kardelj, vice-president of the 
Yugoslav Federal Executive Council. 

A joint communique was issued by Presidents Tito and 
Nasser on July 10 stating that they were agreed on : 

(1) Tho importance of “ taking necessary measures to terminate 
the cold war, tho armaments race, tho division of a groat part of the 
world into two antagonistic blocs, foreign domination, interference 
in the affairs of certain countries by other countries, and the use of 
pressure, force and threats against one country by others.” 

(2) Tho “ urgent necessity ” of ending the manufacture of nuclear 
and thermo -nuclear weapons and oC halting all tests of such weapons, 
“ whether in tho ooean, tho African Sahara, or elsewhere.* * 

(3) Tho need to hold a summit conference. 

(4) The importance of the United Nations ** in serving tho objec- 
tives of peace, socunty, and prosperity in tho whole world ” ; of 
observing tho U.N. Charter “ 1 x 1 letter and spirit ” ; and of basing 
relations between all nations, groat and small, ** on tho principles of 
tho Charter and of peaceful co-operation and co-existence based on 
independence and equality.” 

(5) Tho “ imperative need of peace for tho survival and prosperity 
of tho human race.*’ 

In addition, tho communique stated (a) that tho two Presidents 
had examined “ with great pleasure ” tho results of co-operation 
between their two countries since their last mooting at Brioni in 1956 ; 
(b) that tho progress already made would ” servo as a Arm foundation 
for furtlior progress and consolidation of thoir mutual relations and 
friendship ** ; (c) that tho further strengthening of political, economic, 
and cultural co -operation between Yugoslavia and tho United Arab 
Republic would bo discussed at ministerial lovol during tho coming 
months ; (d) that both countries would hold periodical consultations 
** on matters of common interest which are of significance for tho 
consolidation of world peace and tho development of international 
co-operation ** ; and (c) that President Tito had accepted an invitation 
to visit the United Arab Republic. 

Tho preamble to tho communiqu6 stated : “ In evaluating inter- 
national developments [since the last mooting between tho two 
Presidents] it was noted that aftor a certain period of favourable 
development toward a relaxation of international tension, there has 
reappeared a tendency in tho opposite direction, chiefly as tho effect 
of the continued anus race and of a tondoncy to exort pressuro on 
other countries by interfering in thoir internal affairs. Such negative 
manifestations havo taken place of Mo in various parts of the world, 
including Indonesia and tho Lobanou.” 

Apart from the meetings between Presidents Tito and Nasser, 
separate discussions were held at Brioni between M. Popovich 
and Dr. Fawzi ; at the former’s invitation, the Greek Foreign 
Minister (M. Averoff) arrived at Brioni on July 8 to join in the 
talks. The three Foreign Ministers issued a joint statement on 
July 9 saying that they had had “ a detailed exchange of 
views ” on the international situation, with “ mutual regard to 
t he particular international position of each of their countries 
and taking account of their positions.” The statement acknow- 
ledged the “ stabilizing effect ” resulting from the friendly 
relations between Yugoslavia, Greece, and the U.A.R., and its 
beneficial results both for their respective regions and for the 
cause of peace in general. No mention was made of the specific 
subjects discussed, but it was understood that they included 
Cyprus and the Lebanon. 

Before leaving Athens for Brioni, M. Averoff had emphasized 
that Greece remained firmly on the side of the West and would 
continue her full co-operation with NATO ; he pointed out, 
however, that this did not prevent Greece from enjoying friendly 
relations with other countries which did not belong to any bloc. 
(Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - Hellenic News Agency, Athens - 
Times - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15008 A.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Lynmouth Reconstruction. 

The reconstruction of Lynmouth was completed on July 12 
with the opening of a Flood Memorial Hall, built as a memorial 
to the victims of the North Devon flood disaster of 1952. 
(Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15088 A.) 

F. SOUTH AFRICA. - Corrigendum. 

The new Inspector-General of the Union Defence Forces mentioned 
in 16287 A is Major-General Grobbelaar, not Grobbellar as inadver- 
tently mis-spelt in that article. (Ed* K.C.A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Amending Legislation to 
Atomic Energy Act. - Exchanges of Military Information 
with Britain and other Allies. - Anglo-American Agree- 
ment for Co-operation in Uses of Atomic Energy for 
Mutual Defence Purposes. - Supply of Submarine 
Reactors to Britain. 

In accordance with the “ declaration of interdependence ” 
issued by President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan on Oct. 25, 
1057, after their meeting in Washington (sec 1582ft A), the 
President submitted to Congress proposals for amending the 
Atomic Energy Act (the so-called McMahon Act) to permit of 
greater nuclear co-operation in the military held with America’s 
allies. The Atomic Energy Commission supported the Admin- 
istration’s request when hearings on the proposals opened on 
March 20, 1958, before the Congressional Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. 

Hr. Harold H. Vaneo (then acting chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission) testified that the time had arrived for a substantially 
greater degree of co-operation In the military atomic energy field ; 

“ to assure proper training and planning for nuclear weapon use and 
for defence against xnicloar war/’ ho declared, •* added Information 
must flow to many of our allies ” In addition to a, broad interchange 
of atomic information with the allies, it was also necessary to furnish 
under certain conditions, and to specific allies— certain nuclear 
materials, non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons, and utilisation 
facilities. Mr. Vance declared that greater nuclear co-operation with 
America’s allies had become necessary “ in view of the degree of 
advancement achieved by the Soviets.*’ 

The House of Representatives approved on June 19, by 845 
votes to 12, an amending Bill to the McMahon Act which 
in general followed the Administration’s p roposals. I I s principa l 
provisions were : 

(X) The TT.S- Administration could supply the dosigns for nucloar 
weapons, and the fissionable material to make them, to an allied 
country which had already made “ substantial progress ” in the 
development of such weapons. Tt was made clear in the dehates 
that only Britain at present fulfilled this condition. [The provision 
limiting the supply of nuclear-weapon designs and materials to 
countries already advanced in atomic -wonpous technology had been 
inserted in the Administration's proposals by the Congressional Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee ; this was done to meet widespread 
objections that the Administration’s original proposals might have the 
effect of creating new “ atomic Powers.”! 

(2) To other allied countries, the Administration would l>e per- 
mitted (i) to supply detailed Information on the size and effects of 
atomic weapons and “ other military applications of atomic energy ” ; 
(ii) to transfer non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons, while retaining 
nuclear warheads in American custody ; and (lit) to furnish nuclear 
material for purposes of research, development, and production of 
facilities for “military applications.” [Items (ii) and (ill) wore 
described as ** do -it -yourself -kits ” for nucloar warfare.] 

(3) In addition, the Administration was authorized to supply 
allied countries with reactor designs and atomic fuels for nuclear- 
powered submarines and other typos of military power plants. 

(4) Congress was given a veto power over any exchange agreement 
entered into by the Administration. Such a veto would have to bo 
declared in the form of a concurrent resolution, passed by a simple 
majority of both Houses, within 60 sitting days after the proposed 
agreement had been laid before Congress ; as an exception, only a 
30 -day period would he required for any agreement between the 
U.S.A. and Britain concluded during the current year (1958) [This 
provision had likewise been inserted in the Administration’s proposals 
by the Congressional Joint Atomic Energy Comimttoo.] 

The Senate approved the Bill in a somewhat different form 
on June 28, by voice vote. 

On the suggestion of Senator Clinton Anderson (Dcm.), chairman 
of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, the Senate 
made two amendments to the version adopted by the House of 
Representatives : (i) it specified that ovon non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons could only ho supplied to countries which had them- 
selves made “ substantial progress ” in the development of atomic 
weapons, thus preventing non-nuclear Powers from receiving “ do-it- 
yourself-kits ” ; (ii) it deleted the provision permitting the Admini- 
stration to give friendly countrios information on ” other military 
applications of atomic energy.” 

With the agreement of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee, the House-Senate Conference Committee 
reached a compromise over the two versions on June 26. 

The compromise clause made a distinction between non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons which would disclose “ significant 
knowledge ’ ’ about tho design of the warhead, and parts which would 
not convey such “ significant” information ; the former could only bo 
supplied to an allied country which had itself achieved “ substantial 
progress ” in atomic -weapons technology, whilst the latter could also 
be supplied to other allies. [Therefore, while such allies cannot 
receive all tho complex parts of a nucloar warhead, such as tho fusing 
mechanism, they may nevertheless bo supplied with loss vital parts 
such as arc used to attach a nuclear warhead to a miesilo or aircraft.) 


The Bill in its compromise version was passed by the House 
of Representatives without debate on June 27 and by the 
Senate on June 80, and was signed by President Eisenhower on 

July 2. 

On July ft the President sent to Congress a new atomic energy 
agreement which lmd been concluded wit Ij Britain earlier (lie 
same day on the basis of the new IJ.S, legislation. The agree- 
ment, which was published in London and Washing! on on 
July 8, covered (a) the transfer of nuclear materials and 
equipment by the U.S.A. to Britain, including a submarine 
nuclear propulsion plant and the communication of classified 
information necessary for its design, manufacture, and opera- 
tion, as well as the sale of enriched uranium for the plant ; 
(h) the exchange or communication of classified information 
necessary for (i) the development of defence plans ; (ii) the 
training *of personnel in the use of and defence against atomic 
weapons, (ill) the evaluation of the capabilities of potential 
enemies in the atomic field, (iv) the development of delivery 
systems for atomic weapons, and (v) research, development, 
and design of military reactors. 

The agreement was signed in Washington by Mr. Dulles and 
Viscount Hood, the British Charge d* Affaires, Its text is 
summarized below. 

Article 1. Each party would communicate to and exchange infer* 
matilon with the other party, and would also transfer materials and 
equipment, ” provided that the communicating party determines that 
this co-operation will promote and not constitute an unreasonable 
risk to its defence and security.” 

“Equipment” was defined as any instrument, apparatus, or facility 
(except an atomic weapon) capable of making use of, or producing, 
special nuclear material and component parts. It Included submarine 
nuclear propulsion plant, reactors, and military reactors. 

Art. 2. Each party would communicate to or exchange with the 
other party such classified [ confidential I Information as was Jointly 
determined os necessary to : 

(1) Develop defence plans ; 

(2) Train personnel in the use of atomic weapons and military 
applications ; 

(3) Evaluate capabilities of potential enemies in the atomic field * 

(4) Develop delivery systems compatible with the atomic weapons 
carried ; and 

(5) Develop and design military reactor® m agreed. 

Booh party would alio exchange other classified information con- 
cerning atomic weapons when the communicating party considered 
that this was necessary to improve the recipient’s design, development 
and manufacturing capability. 

Art. 3. The United Htatos would authorize (subject to acceptable 
terms) the sale to Britain of a complete submarine nuclear propulsion 
plant and agreed spare parts. Classified safety Information, and In- 
formation necessary for design, manufacture and operation, would 
also bo communicated. 

For 10 yoars after tho agreement came Into force, replacement 
cores or fuel elements for the plant would be transferred, subject to 
acceptable terms, In tho same period tho U.H.A. would sell agreed 
amounts of U-235 for use in the plant. If Britain desired, the U.H.A. 
would roprocoss this, and tho enriched uranium recovered might be 
bought by tho U.S.A. on terms to bo agreed. Special nuclear material 
recovered in reprocessing, and not bought by the U.H.A. , could bo 
returned to or kept by Britain, and U-235 not bought by the U.H.A. 
would bo credited to the amounts originally sold by the United Htatos. 
Tho U.S. Government would bo compensated for the enriched 
uranium originally sold, and any purchase would be at the U*H, 
Atomic Energy Commission’s applicable prices. 

Tho parties would exchange classified information on methods of 
reprocessing fuel elements of the type utilized in the propulsion plant* 
Britain would indcmtdfy tho U.S.A. against all liabilities for damage 
or Injury after tho plant and parts had left the United Htatos, 

Art. 4. Tho use of information exchanged or transferred under tho 
agreement would ho the responsibility of tho recipient, and the other 
party would not provide any indemnity or warranty of accuracy, 
completeness, or sxiitability. 

Art. 5. Under the agreement there would bo no transfer by either 
party of atomic weapons. Information would be used exclusively for 
mutual defence interests, but nothing in tho agreement would preclude 
tho communication of information transmissible under other agree- 
ments. 

Art. 0. Classified information, materials and equipment would be 
accorded full security protection and could not be communicated to 
unauthorized persons. Each party might stipulate tho degree to which 
any of the information, materials, or equipment might be dissemina- 
ted, and impose any restrictions deemed necessary. 

Art. 7, There would bo no bar to defence co-operation with other 
nations, but neither party could make accessible to others material 
which had become available under tbo agreement, unless authorized 
by the other party. 

Art. 8. Agreed classification policies would bo maintained. 
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Art. 9, If any invontion or discovery was made following the 
transfer of information* the recipient party would have to transfer 
and assign to the other party all rights m the country of the other 
party, subject to the retention of a royalty -free licence for Govern- 
mental and mutual defence purposes. The other party would also bo 
granted free licence for Governmental and mutual dofonce purposes 
in the recipient and third countries 

In the case of discoveries with civil uses, the recipient party would 
be obliged to assign all rights in the country of the other party, 
subject to the retention of a royalty-free licence with the right to 
grant sub-licences for all purposes. 

Art. 10. Previous agreements would be carried out in accordance 
with the provisions of the now agroomont. 

Art. 11. The agreement would remain m foroo until terminated by 
mutual consent. Article 2, however, might ho endod at one year's 
notice aftor a period of 10 yoars, or at one year’s notice after a further 
live years. 

In a statement to the House of Commons on July 3, Mr. 
Macmillan pointed out that, in accordance with U.S. procedure, 
the agreement had been laid before the U.S. Congress but could 
not be effective until it had lain before Congress for 30 sitting 
days. lie added : “In these circumstances I would prefer not 
to say anything at the moment about the practical results 
which may be expected after the agreement comes into effect.” 

It was pointed out in the Press that if Congress remained m session 
until mid-August, it was expected that the agreement would then 
come into force ; but that if Congress rose before the 30 sitting days 
were completed, the agroomont would not become effective until it 
had lain for 00 sitting clays in the next (1959) session. 

It was pointed out in London that no formal ratification by 
the U.K. Parliament was necessary, the Government having 
made it clear that the “ Ponsonby rule ” did not apply. [This 
rule applies to certain treaties or agreements which require 
ratification and must “ lie on the table ” for 21 parliamentary 
days so as to give Parliament an opportunity for debate if it 
wishes. Treaties and agreements coming within this rule 
include those involving the cession of territory or the voting 
of money from public funds.] 

The texts of a joint letter to President Eisenhower by Mr. 
McElroy (U.S. Secretary of Defence) and Dr. Libby (acting 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission), together with a 
Presidential memorandum sent in reply, were published in 
Washington on the same date (July 8). 

Mr. MoTClroy's and Dr. Libby's letter emphasized that Britain had 
suspended her own atomic energy programme in 1948 in tho interests 
of mutual defence and had sent to the U.S, A. and Canada loading 
scientists who had participated in tho development of the atomic 
bomb. In the decade after the Second World War Britain had developed 
her own atomic weapons, and the new agreement renewed tho 
existing Anglo-U.S. collaboration and fulfilled the President's 
and Mr. Macmillan’s joint declaration of Oct. 25, 1957. As regards 
tho supply of a submarine reactor to Britain, tho joint letter Raid that 
it was ** intended to develop a nuclear submarine capability in tho 
British fleet at tho earliest possible time with no interference to the 
U.S. naval reactors programme,” and that It would ** promote tho 
acquisition by tho U.K. of tho technological know-how essential to 
tho maintenance and growth of this capability.” 

Tho President replied in Ms memorandum : 14 1 note from your 
joint recommendation that tho U.K. is participating with tho U.S. A. 
in international arrangements pursuant to which it is making sub- 
stantial and material contributions to mutual defence and security , 
and that tho U.K. has made substantial progress in tho development 
of atomic weapons. I note also that the proposed agreement will 
permit co-operation necessary to improve capabilities of tho United 
States and the United Kingdom in the application of atomic onorgy 
for mutual defence purposes, subject to provisions, conditions, 
guarantees, terms, and special determinations which are most 
appropriate in this important area of mutual assistance.” 

In consequence, tho President declared that he had : 

(a) approved “ tho programme for tho transfer of ono submarine 
nuclear propulsion plant, and special nuclear material required for 
operation of this plant during the 10-year period following the date 
upon which tho agreement ontors into force ” ; 

(ft) determined " that the performance of this agreement will 
promote, and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to, the common 
defence and security of tho United States ” ; 

(c) approved ** tho proposed agreement for co-operation ” ; 

(d) authorized u tho execution of the agreement for tho U.S. 
Government by the Secretary of State.” 

It was pointed out that the agreement was somewhat less 
liberal than would have been permitted under the amended 
U.S. Atomic Energy Act, as it explicitly precluded the transfer 
by either party of atomic weapons. It was also explained that 
neither the new agreement nor previous ones allowed the 
transfer of fissile material of weapons grade (e.g. plutonium) 
from one country to another.— -(New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 
Atomic Energy, Anglo-U.S. Co-operation, 15906 A ; 
15596 A 5 15133 A 5 14360 A 5 McMahon Act, 13756 A.) 


A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Resumption of Full U.N. 
Membership. - U.N. Good Offices Committee visits South 
Africa. - Discussions with Union Government. 

The Union Minister of External Affairs (Mr. Louw) announced 
on July 15 that South Africa would resume full participation 
in the United Nations, m which she had maintained only token 
membership since November 1956. In a statement to the Union 
Parliament, Mr. Louw said that he intended to take part in the 
next session of the U.N. General Assembly, and that a 
permanent South African representative would be appointed 
to the U.N. with the status of Minister-plenipotentiary. 

Mr. Louw recalled that South Africa had withdrawn from the U.N. 
m 1956, except for token representation, in protest at the continued 
discussion by the General Assembly of South African internal affairs 
[i.e. tho apartheid policy and the status of South-West Africa.] 
Recently, however, there had boon a more friendly attitude at the 
U.N. towards South Africa, culminating in the appointment of a 
Good Offices Committee charged with improving relations between 
the Union and the United Nations At the Union Government's 
invitation, this Committee had recently visited South Africa (see 
below) and would present a report to the General Assembly ; pending 
the publication of that report, ho would say no more than that tho 
talks had been conducted in a friendly spirit. Mr. Louw emphasized 
that although South Africa was returning to the U.N., she would 
continue to withdraw from all discussions of hor domestic policies, 
basing hor stand on Article II (7) of tho Charter. [This Article 
precludes U N. interference in tho domestic affairs of member - 
States.] 

The thrcc-man Good Offices Committee referred to by Mr. 
Louw was set up at the 1 2th session of Lhe General Assembly in 
September 1 957 (sec page 1 0052, second column). It was asked 
to discuss the question of South-West Africa with the Union 
Government ; to find, if possible, “ a basis for an agreement 
winch would continue to accord to the territory an in ternational 
status ” ; and to report to the 1958 Assembly session. The 
members of the Committee were Sir Charles Arden -Clarke, the 
first Governor-General of Ghana and formerly Governor of the 
Gold Coast ; Mr. Walter N. Walmsley, of the U.S. State 
Department ; and Senhor V. T. Leitao da Cunha, the Brazilian 
Ambassador to Cuba. 

Tho status of South-West Africa has boon an issue between the 
Union and tho U.N. since the dissolution of the League of Nations in 
1946. The General Assembly has consistently refused to recognize 
tho territory’s incorporation in the Union of South Africa, on tho 
grounds (a) that South-West Africa had boon mandated to tho Union 
by tho League of Nations aftor tho First World War ; and (ft) that 
the U.N., as tho successor of tho League, had similar jurisdiction m 
rospoct of the territory. 

In November, 1958, a nine-man body was sot up by tho U.N. 
Trusteeship Committee to investigate and report on South-West 
Africa ; in tho following year South Africa told tho U.N, that sho 
would take no part in debates on tho report of the South-West Africa 
Committee. Aftor continued arguments, charges and counter-charges, 
and aftor a socond ruling had been sought from tho International 
Court of Justice, South Africa withdrew from tiro General Assembly 
session for 1955— this withdrawal being on the apartheid issue and 
not on South-West Africa [sec page 14669], In 1956 tho dispute led 
to tho Anal withdrawal of South Africa from all but token repre- 
sentation at the United Nations [see page 15507. 1 

At Lhe. invitation of the Union Government, the Good Offices 
Committee visited Pretoria from June 12-22 for private discus- 
sions with Mr. Louw and Mr. Joost, the Secretary for External 
Affairs, A joint communique said that the discussions had 
“ covered a wide field ” ; that consideration had been given 
“ to possible ways and means for arriving at a satisfactory 
arrangement in regard to the South-West Africa issue ” ; and 
that “ certain aspects ” of the matter would require further 
study. It was agreed that the exchange of views should remain 
confidential pending the presentation of the Committee’s report 
to the General Assembly.— (Cape Times - State Information 
Department, Pretoria - U.N. Information Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16047 A 5 15505 A.) 

B. BELGIUM - WESTERN GERMANY, — German 
Ratification of Agreement on Frontier Changes. 

The Belgo-German frontier treaty signed on Sept. 24, 1956 
[see 15168 A] was ratified by the Bundestag on July 1, 1958, and 
by the Bundesrat on July 4. In addition to its territorial and 
financial provisions, the treaty also provides (1) for investiga- 
tions into the fate of missing Belgians deported to Germany 
during the war ; (2) for facilities for the location and return to 
Belgium of the bodies of Belgian deportees who had died during 
their deportation. It was also laid down that Belgium and the 
German Federal Republic would conclude double taxation 
conventions and social security agreements. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 3:5168 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM* — Changes in Central 
Defence Organization. - White Paper. 

Important changes in the central defence organization were 
announced by the Prime Minister m the House of Commons on 
July 15: (l)an adjustment in the composition and operation 
of the Cabinet’s Defence Committee ; (2) the creation of a 
Defence Hoard to assist the Minister of Defence ; (3) greater 
powers for the chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, who 
would m future have the title of Chief of the Defence Staff. 
The increased powers which had been conferred on the Minister 
of Defence in connexion with the reorganization of the armed 
forces would essentially continue. 

Mr. Macmillan’s statement was as follows : 

“When the present Government was formed, the Minister of 
Defence was entrusted with the task of reshaping and reorganizing 
the armed forces in aeoordaneo with current strategic needs and in 
the light of the economic capacity of tho oonntry. For this purpose 
I redefined the Minister’s functions in relation to the Service Depart- 
ments and tho Ministry of Supply, and gave him increased authority 
to take decisions on matters of general defence policy affecting the 
size, shape, organization, and equipment of tho armed forces. I 
oimouneod this in this House on Jan. 24, 1957 [hoc 15844 A]. 

** Those arrangements have now boon in operation for 18 months. 
As a result of a recent careful review tho Government has concluded 
that they have boon justified by practical experience, and that, 
subject to certain minor alterations, they should now he formally 
confirmed. 

“In addition, throo new features arc being introduced. First, 
tho composition and operation of tho Defence Committee of tho 
Cabinet is being adjusted in order to secure greater flexibility and 
efficiency. Secondly, a Defence Board is being sot up to assist tho 
Minister of Defence in formulating defence policy and for dealing 
with in tor-ServIce problems. Thirdly, certain adjustments are being 
made in tho staff organization, including tho assumption by the 
chairman of tho Chiefs of Stall’ Committee of tho title of Chief of 
tho Defence Staff. The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve 
that Marshal of tho K.A.F. Sir William Dickson be appointed to 
this now 011100 ,’ ' 

When Mr. Shinwoll (Dab.) asked whether the status of the three 
Service Ministers was in any way affected, Mr. Macmillan replied : 
** The responsibility to Parliament of the Service Ministers and tho 
Minister of Supply for the efficient administration of tho armed 
forces and their supply remains unchanged.” 

A White Taper issued on the same day (Cmnd. 470) gave the 
following details of the three principal changes ; 

Cabinet Defence Committee. “ The supreme responsibility for 
national defence rests with the Prim© Minister and the Cabinet. 
Subject to this, defence problems which engage tho collective respon- 
sibility of tho Government— especially those which are related to 
the Commonwealth and to foreign and Colonial policy — are normally 
handled on tho Cabinet’s behalf by tho Defence Committee, which 
moots under tho chairmanship of tho Primo Minister. Experience 
has shown that, in viow of thoir wide rang© and variety, those prob- 
lems cannot conveniently bo handled by a Committee of fixed 
membership. Therefore, in order to gain greater flexibility, tho 
Committee is now being so constituted as to allow the various types 
of problem which arise to bo considered by the Ministers most 
directly concerned with them. Tho following Ministers will be 
members of tho Committee : tho Primo Minister (chairman), Homo 
Secretary, Foroign Socrctary, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Com- 
monwealth Delations Secretary, Colonial Secretary, Minister of 
Defence, Minister of Labour and National Service, First Lord of the 
Admiralty Secretary of State for War, Secretary of State for Air, 
and Minister of Supply. 

** Tho Prime Minister will determine which of those members 
should attend particular meetings of the Committee, according to 
the subjects to be discussed and with full regard to the ministerial 
responsibilities involved. In addition, other Ministers will on 
occasion be Invited to attend meetings at which matters affecting 
the special interests of their Departments are discussed. 

*' The Chiefs of Staff will be in attendance . . . [They] may [also] be 
invited to attend meetings of tho full Cabinet. The Chiefs of Staff 
are thus in a position to fulfil their traditional duty to tender to 
the Government professional military advice.” 

[It was pointed out that this new elasticity of invitation to attend 
meetings of the Defence Committee existed in the Committee of 
Imperial Defence created in 1923.] 

Defence Board. After recalling that under the Ministry of Defence 
Aot, 1946, the Minister of Defence was ” in oharge of the formulation 
and general application of a unified policy relating to the Armed 
Forces of the Crown as a whole and their requirements,” the White 
Paper pointed out (a) that in discharge of that responsibility tho 
Minister had authority to decide all major matters of defence policy ; 
and Q>) that within the limits of the policy determined by him, and 
in conformity with, it, the Service Ministers were responsible for tho 
efficiency and administration of the three Services, and the Minis ter 
of Supply for the efficient execution of approved programmes of 
defence research, development, and production. The White Paoer 
continued : 


** lu deciding major matters of policy . . . tho Minister of Defence 
consults with tho Service Ministers and tho Minister of Supply. For 
the purposes of such consultation, and for the discussion of inter- 
Service problems, a Defence Board is being established with Die 
following membership: Minister of Defence (chairman); First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; Secretary of State for War ; Secretary of 
State for Air; Minister of Supply; Chief of the Defence Staff; 
Chief of the Naval Staff ; Chief of tho Imperial General Staff; 
Chief of tho Air Staff! ; Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Defence ; 
Chief Scientist, Ministry of Defence. Other officers and officials of 
the Departments concerned wifi be invited to attend meetings of 
tho Board as required. 

" Tho Minister of Defence is ministerially responsible to tho 
Prime Minister for tho execution of military operations approved by 
tho Cabinet or tho Dofonoo Committee. 

** When the Service Ministers or the Minister of Supply wish to 
make proposals on any matter affecting defence policy, they will 
normally submit them to the Minister of Defence. This arrangement 
docs not, however, prejudice their constitutional right to make 
submissions to tho Cabinet and its Committees. Recommendations 
for the more important Service appointments are submitted by tho 
Service Ministers and the Minister or Supply for tho approval of tho 
Minister of Defence, who in appropriate cases seeks the covering 
approval of the Prime Minister. 

** The Minister of Defence has the duty to take, after consultation 
with the Service Ministers concerned, all practicable stops to secure 
tho most efficient and economical performance of functions common 
to two or more of the Services e.g. by arranging for one Service to 
act on behalf of tho others on the principle of * most efficient user/ 
or by transferring responsibility to the Minister of Dofonoo,” 

Chiefs of Staff Organization. u A now post of * Chief of tilt) Defence 
Staff’ has been created. The holder of this post will be responsible 
to tho Minister of Defence and will be his principal military adviser. 
The existing combined posts of Chairman of tho Chiefs of Staff 
Committee and Chief of Staff to the Minister of Defence have been 
abolished. 

** The Chief of the Defence Staff, together with the Oldof of Naval 
Staff, tho Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and the Chief of the 
Air Staff, form the Chiefs of Staff Committee. The Chief of the 
Dofonoo Staff nets as chairman of this Committee. Tho Chiefs of 
Staff Committee arc collectively responsible to the Government for 
professional advice on strategy and military operations, and on the 
military Implications of defence policy generally. The agreed 
collective advice of the Oldefs of Staff Committee will he tendered 
to the Minister of Defence by the Chief of the Defence Staff. Whore 
it is not possible for him to tender agreed collective advice, he will 
report to the Minister the views of the other members of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee and wifi be responsible, as the principal military 
advisor of the Minister, for tendering his own advice to tire Minister in 
the light of those views. Tho Oldefs of Staff meet under tho chairman- 
ship of the Minister of Defence whenever ho or they may so desire. 

49 Tho Chiefs of Staff are responsible through tho Chief of tho 
Defence Staff to the Minister of Dofonoo for the conduct of military 
operations. Operational orders hitherto issued jointly in tho name 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee will now be issued by the Chief of 
the Dofonoo Staff as Chairman of tho Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
Tho Chiefs of Staff of tho throe Services have at all times a right of 
access to tho Minister of Dofonoo, and when necessary to tho Prime 
Minister, whether on operational or other military matters. 

“ In addition to tho responsibilities stated above, the Chief of the 
Dofonoo Staff : (a) is responsible for ensuring that military matters 
affecting tho responsibilities of the Chiefs of Staff are referred to 
them for consideration ; ( b ) is responsible for keeping the Chiefs of 
Staff informed of the views of the Minister of Defence and for keeping 
tho Minister informed of the views of the Chiefs of Staff ; («) is 
responsible for seeking from tho Minister such decisions as are 
required ; (d) represents IX.M. Government, where appropriate, at 
international conferences. 

" The Joint Planning Staff, In their collective capacity, are 
directly responsible to tho Chief of tee Dofonoo Staff as Chairman of 
tho Chiefs of Staff Committee, lie is entitled to call on tho respective 
Chiefs of Staff to make available ... tee services of the Naval, 
General, and Air Staffs, who are together regarded as forming a 
Joint D of once Staff. For the study of intor-Servico problems those 
Staffs are responsible, through the Chiefs of Staff of tech respective 
Services, to the Chiefs of Staff Committee and through Its Chairman 
to the Minister of Defence.” 

The Minister of Defence was given one additional power by 
making him responsible to the Prime Minister for the execution 
of military operations approved by the Cabinet or the Defence 
Committee ; on the other hand, his former authority to give 
decisions on Service pay and conditions was transferred to the 
Service Ministers. 

It was pointed out in the I'rcss that one of the most significant 
changes was the arrangement whereby, in the event of differ- 
ences between the Chiefs of Staff, the Chief of the Defence Staff 
would not merely report the differences but would tender his 
own advice. This change was intended to prevent what had 
been described as the “ glossing over ” of differences and the 
“ watering down ” of advice to the least common denominator. 
(Cmnd. 476 - Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15344 A.) 
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A. EASTERN EUROPE. — Meetings of Warsaw 
Treaty Organization and East European Council of 
Mutual Economic Assistance. - Cuts in Armed Forces 
of East European Communist Countries. - Soviet Troops 
to be withdrawn from Rumania. 

Government and Communist party leaders from the Soviet 
Union, all the Soviet-bloc countries, and China met in Moscow 
from May 20-24 within the framework of the East European 
Council of Mutual Economic Assistance and the Political 
Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty Organization. 
The most important decisions were : 

(1) A reduction in the armed forces of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania of 119,000 men in all, 
additional to the cut of 300,000 in the Soviet armed forces 
previously announced. 

(2) The withdrawal “ in the near future ” of all Soviet 
forces stationed in Rumania. 

(3) The reduction during the current year of the Soviet 
troops stationed in Hungary. 

(4) A proposal for the conclusion of a non-aggression pact 
between the Warsaw Treaty Organization and NATO. 

It was also announced that China, North Korea, North 
Vietnam, and Mongolia had decided to co-ordinate their 
economic planning and to strengthen their mutual economic 
eo-operation with the Soviet bloc. 

Commumquds and a special declaration were issued at the 
end of the talks, as summarized below : 

Meeting of Council of Mutual Economic Assistance. 

The communique said that this conference, held from 
May 20-23, had been attended by representatives of the 
Communist and Workers’ parties of the member-countries 
represented on the Council-— the Albanian Party of Labour, the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party, the East German Socialist Unity Party, the Polish 
United Workers’ Party, the Rumanian Workers’ Party, the 
Soviet Communist Party, and the Czechoslovak Communist 
thirty. Representatives of the North Vietnamese Party of 
Labour, the Chinese Communist Party, the Korean Party of 
Labour, and the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
had also taken part. 

It was stated that the conference had considered “ the further 
promotion of economic co-operation hot ween the socialist countries 
on the basis of the princlplo of international socialist division of 
labour and rational industrial specialization and co-ordination.” It 
had “ hoard reports on the work of tho government planning agencies 
of the socialist countries In drawing up long-term plans for the basic 
sections of their national economy/’ and had noted that “ economic 
contacts between them were steadily being consolidated and were 
acquiring an Increasingly many-sidod character.” Considerable 
progress had boon made in recent years in tho specialization and 
co-ordination of production, notably in machine-building. 

The conference had stressed “ tho need for further specialization 
and co-ordination of production in the inter-related branches of tho 
national economies of tho member-countries ” ; Cor “ tho utmost 
development of their raw material resources and power industries ” ; 
and for tho ” introduction of now machinery and techniques.” 
Particular attention had boon given to the nood for further co-ordina- 
tion and specialization in machine-building to bring about mass and 
serial production. Emphasis had also boon placed on “ an expansion 
of mutually advantageous forms of co-operation with a view to 
raisng tho level of industrialization in tho icss-diwoloped countries.” 

It had also been decided to enhance tho role of tho Economic 
Mutual Assistance Council and its agencies in organizing economic 
co-operation; recommendations had been approved on tho co- 
ordination and specialization of production and tho preparation of 
long-term national economic development idans. Representatives 
of those countries which wore not mombors of tho Economic Mutual 
Assistance Council had expressed willingness “to take an active 
part in tho economic co-operation of the Socialist countries and to 
take measures accordingly, conforming to tho specific conditions 
in their countries.” 

No further details wore given of the decisions taken. 

Political Consultative Committee of Warsaw Treaty Organization. 

The meeting of this committee, which was held on May 24 
under the chairmanship of the Bulgarian Prime Minister 
(M. Yugov), was attended by the following governmental 
and party leaders of the participating countries : 

Albania— Lieut. »G enoral Mehmot Shchu, Prime Minister , M. Enver 
Hodja, First Secretary of tho Albanian Party of Labour ; M. Shtylla, 
Foreign Minister ; General Haeko, Chief of tho Goneral Staff. 

Bulgaria— M. Yugov, chairman of the Council of Ministers; 
M. Zhivkov, First Secretary of tho Bulgarian Communist Party ; 
M. Lukanov, Foreign Minister ; and General Panekewski, Minister 
of National Defence. 


Hungary — M. Kadar, Minister of State and First Secretary of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers* Party ; M. Sik, Foreign Minister ; 
Colonel-General Revesz, Minister of Defence. 

German Democratic Republic — Herr Otto Grotewohl, Prime 
Minister; Herr Walter Ulbricht, First Secretary of the Socialist 
Unity Party ; Colonel- General Willi Stoph, Minister of National 
Defence ; Herr Leuschner, Deputy Premier. 

Poland — M. Cyrankiewioz, Prime Minister; M. Gomulka, First 
Secretary of the Polish United Workers’ Party ; M. Rapacki, Foreign 
Minister ; G enoral Spychalsla, Minister of National Defence. 

Rumania — M. Stoica, Prime Minister; M. Ghoorghiu-Dej, First 
Secretary of the Rumanian Workers* Party; M. Emil Bodnaras, 
Deputy Premier ; M. Bunaciu, Foreign Minister ; Colonel- General 
Salajan, Minister of the Armed Forces. 

Soviet Union — M. Khrushchov, Prime Minister and First Secretary 
of the Soviet Communist Party ; M. Gromyko, Foreign Minister ; 
Marshal Malinovsky, Minister of Defence. 

Czechoslovakia — M. Siroky, Prime Minister ; M. Vaclav David, 
Foreign Minister ; Colonel-General Lomsky, Minister of National 
Defence. 

China (as observers) — Chen Yun and Li Fu-chun, both Deputy- 
Premiers. 

The eommuniqud was worded as follows : 

“ In conformity with Article 3 of the Warsaw Treaty, envisaging 
consultations between the member-stales on major international 
questions affecting their interests, an exchange of views on the 
present international situation took place at the mooting of the 
Political Consultative Committee. Tho Committee noted with 
satisfaction tho completo unanimity of the participating countries, 
both m assossmg tho international situation and in their common 
tasks m tho struggle for peace and the security of tho peoples. The 
Committee unanimously adopted a declaration, whieh is published 
herewith [see below]. 

" Tlio Committoo hoard a report by Marshal Koniev, O.-in-C. of 
tho Joint Armed Forces of the mombor-States of tho Waisaw Treaty, 
on a further reduction in tho armed forces of tho Warsaw Treaty 
countries and on tho withdrawal of Soviet forces from tho Rumanian 
People’s Republic. 

“ Besides tho further cut in tho armed forces of tho Soviet Union 
in 1958 by 300,000 men, previously announced, tho membor-couiitrios 
resolved to carry out in 1958, in addition to tho earlier substantial 
reduction in their armed forces, further cuts of a total of 119,000 
men, viz.— the Rumanian People’s Republic by 55,000 men, the 
Bulgarian People's Republic by 23,000 men, tho Polish People’s 
Republic by 20,000 men, the Czechoslovak Republic by 20,000 men, 
and the Albanian People’s Republic by 1,000 men. Thus the member- 
countries will have roduced their armed forces in 1958 by 419,000 men 
in all. 

“ The Committoo approved a proposal by tho Soviet Government, 
agreed to by tho Rumanian Government, on tho withdrawal in the 
near future of tho Soviet troops stationed in Rumania in conformity 
with tho Warsaw Treaty. 

“ The Soviet Government, in agreement with the Hungarian 
Government, dooidod to reduce the Soviet troops stationod in 
Hungary during 1958 by one division. Tho Committee approved this 
decision. 

“ Decisions were also taken on certain organizational matters 
relating to tho activities of tho Joint Armed Forces of tho member- 
states. 

“ Tho Committee resolved to address to tho momhor-Statos of 
NATO a proposal for a non-aggression pact between the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization and NATO. The draft text of this pact is 
published separately.” 

Declaration of Warsaw Treaty Countries. 

The declaration, which was signed by Lieut.-General Shehu, 
M. Yugov, M. Kadar, Herr Grotewohl, M. Cyriankiewicz, M. 
Stoica, M. Khrushchev, and M. Siroky, said that the Political 
Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty countries had 
been convened “ to examine the existing international situation 
and work out new joint measures to ease international tension.” 
After speaking of the “ unanimity of the Governments repre- 
sented,” it continued : 

•* The state of affairs in the world is being influenced to an ever 
greater extent by the unceasing struggle of the countries of the 
socialist camp for the development of international co-operation on 
the basis of the peaceful co-oxistence of States with different sooial 
structures ; for the settlement of disputed questions by negotiations 
between States ; for tho ending of the arms race , and for tho removal 
of the throat of atomic war. The participants in the conference note 
with satisfaction that it is not only the socialist countries that aro 
directing their efforts towards strengthening peace, but also most of 
tho countries of Asia and Africa that have freed themselves from 
colonial depondonce. Peace is also supported by . . . people of different 
political outlooks in tho countries of Western Europe, America, and 
other continents. States pursuing a policy of neutrality are also 
making a positive contribution to tho struggle for peace.” 

After describing tho Warsaw Pact as “ a mighty deterrent to the 
activities of the military groupings of the Western Powers, and first 
and foremost of the North Atlantic bloc, which aro hostile to the 
cause of peace,” the statement went on to acouso the Western Powers* 
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‘‘ami iti the first place the United Staton, 1 ” of seeking to pursue a 
” positions-of -strength policy.” It continued : “ They boar tho ro- 
sponBibility for the arms race, which in acquiring an especially 
dangerous nature in connexion with tho expanding production and 
stockpiling of nuclear means of mass destruction, . . . NATO military 
bodies arc working out now plans to increase tho armed forces and 
military expenditure of those countries, while the NATO Wav 
Ministers’ conference in April this year discussed the question of 
doubling tho size of the armed forces placed at tho disposal of the 
American Supremo Commander of NATO. On May 1 the Permanent 
Council of NATO took a decision providing for the atomic arming 
of those participants in tho North Atlantic bloc who do not at present 
possess such weapons. Tho Governments of a number of NATO 
countries— Britain, Prance, Italy, Turkey, and others — have sub- 
mitted their territories for use as American launching sites for rockets 
bearing nuclear warheads, and as storehouses for atomic weapons. 

“ The war preparations in tho German Federal "Republic, whose 
Bundestag has decided to arm the West German forces with nuclear 
and rocket weapons, are assuming a particularly dangerous character. 
Tho most dangerous types of weapons arc falling into tho hands of 
militarist and revenge -Booking circles who raise territorial claims 
against other States. The U.S. Government, in lending its support 
to the policy of arming tho Gorman Federal Republic, and taking 
upon itself tho task of supplying Western Germany with nuclear and 
rocket weapons, ... is encouraging those circles to pursue a policy 
fraught with danger to peace. 

“ The situation is dangerously worsened by . . . tho flights of U.S. 
planes with atomio and hydrogen "bombs over the Andie areas 
towards the Soviet Union, Flights by American bombers with 
atomio and hydrogen hombs are also carried out over many West 
European countrios . . . Those actions by tho U.S. Government 
border on direct provocation. . , . 

“ One cannot but note with satisfaction that certain NATO 
member-Statcs ... are adopting a saner attitude —a circumstance 
which cannot fail to make a positive contribution to tho relaxation 
of international tension, particularly in Europe. . . . ” 

After condemning tho recent nuclear test explosions carried out 
by the U.S A. and Britain in tho Pacific, the declaration expressed 
“ serious concern ” at wha/b it described as “ the unceasing attempts 
of the United States, Britain, Franco, and other colonial powers to 
interfere in tho internal affairs of Aslan and African countries ” and 
to “ impose upon them regimes and governments that are alien to 
the peoples/’ It wont on to denounce the NATO, SEATO, and 
Baghdad Pact Organizations, and, in particular, tho “ Eisenhower 
doctrine ” in tho Middle Fast. In the latter connexion it stated : 

** Just as last summer the clouds gathered over .Syria, so today 
dangerous schemes are being carried out against the Lebanon, Tho 
United States, falling baok on the notorious * Dulles -Eisenhower 
doctrine * which has boon rejected by the Arab peoples, is making 
ready to set its armed forces in action against a State which wants 
nothing more than to be master in its own house and to be free from 
foreign dictation. ... All this is taking place before tho eyos of the 
United Nations, which, . . . owing to the position of certain Western 
Powers, remains paralysed and is taking no steps to safeguard tho 
independence of Lebanon or other States which aro being subjected 
to the schemes of imperialist circles. . . . Tho Warsaw Treaty countries 
. . . will continue to direct their aotions towards enabling tho U.N. 
to accomplish successfully the tasks entrusted to it by the Charter/’ 
The declaration reiterated tho demand for tho admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations ; condemned what it 
described as “ tho bloody war which France lias boon wa,ging for 
years against tho people of Algeria ” ; and continued : “ The 

sponsors of NATO and tho other blocs associated with it are striving 
to conceal their war preparations and their interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries by false references to tho * danger of inter- 
national Communism/ . . . Can anyone have forgotten that the 
preparations of Hiller Germany for the Second World War were also 
carried out under the banner of tho struggle against tho * danger of 
Communism ’ ? . . . Tho States united by the Warsaw Treaty, and 
also tho Socialist States of Asia, do not have and cannot have any 
motives for attacking other countries. The Soviet Union, tho Chinese 
People’s Republic, and the socialist camp as a whole possess immense 
expanses of laud and untold natural resources. . . . Their peoples are 
devoting all their offorts to tho creation of a now social system winch 
will guarantee general prosperity. . . . For this they need, first and 
foremost, firm and lasting peace. That is why nothing can be more 
remote from tho truth than tho allegation that the socialist countries 
threaten anyone or want to force their way of life on others. . . . ” 

After referring to tho fact that the armed forces of tho Warsaw 
Treaty countries had boon reduced by 2,477,000 men since 1955, 
whereas the NATO countries wore “ increasing tho number of their 
troops, augmenting their military budgets, and building up their 
armaments,” tho declaration referred to tho suspension of Soviet 
nuclear tests, which it described as a “ noble step of historic signifi- 
cance ” ; to the dooision of the Chinese People’s Republic to withdraw 
its “volunteers” from Korea; to tho Polish ” Rapaeld plan” 
for an atom-free zone in Central Europe, which it called “a 
valuable initiative aimed at removing the danger of an atomic war 
in Europe ” ; and to the East Gorman proposal for a Confederation 
of the two German States, for which ** whole-hearted support ” was 
expressed. 

Tho declaration then went on to recapitulate, at great length, tho 
proposals for a summit conference mado by Marshal Bulganin and 
M. Khrushchov in their correspondence with Western Heads of 


Government during the past few years* It stated (hat the objectives 
of such a conference should be “ the immediate ending of tests of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons ; renunciation by tho U.8.H. R,» the 
U.S.A. and Groat Britain of the use of nuclear weapons ; the establish- 
ment In Central Europe of n zone free from atomic, hydrogen and 
rodent weapons; the conclusion of a. non aggression treaty between 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organization ; tlm reduction of the 
number of foreign troops on the territory of Germany and In other 
European States ; an agreement oil questions connected with the 
prevention of a surprise attack ; measures to extend International 
trade ; the ending of war propaganda ; ways of easing tension in tho 
Middle Fast area ; prohibition of the use of outer space for military 
purpoHoH ; liquidation of foreign military bases on the territories of 
other Whites, and international co-operation in exploring outer 
space; tho oonelusion of a German peace treaty ; and tho develop- 
ment of contacts between countries,” 

After stressing that the ending of atomio and hydrogen weapon tests 
should bo given ilrst priority at a summit conference, and saying 
that the “ refusal of tho U.S. A. ami Britain to follow tho example Hot 
by the Soviet. Union ” could only have the effort of “throwing 
mankind back to the starting-point on this quest ion,” tho declaration 
wont on to express full support for the Polish proposal for an atom* 
free zone in Central Europe comprising the two German Staten, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. It said in this connexion: 

** A comparison between the States to he included in an atom free 
zone shows that the territory of tho Gorman Democratic Republic, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland is more than double that of the fourth 
state in this zone- Western Germany. Furthermore, the population 
of the Warsaw Treaty States In this stone exceeds tho population of 
tho member of tho North Atlantic Alliance fi.e. Western Germany I 
In this zone. Neither the German Democratic Republic, Gxeeho* 
Slovakia, Poland, nor the German Federal Republic manufactures 
nuclear weapons, Moreover, the German Federal Government at one 
time assumed an international obligation not to manufacture Hindi 
weapons in tho future. All this is evidence of the absence of any 
grounds for supposing that tho establishment of nu atom-free zone 
will offer any one-sided military advantage to the Warsaw Treaty 
countries to the detriment of tho Interests of NATO States. ...” 

Ah regards German reunification, the declaration said that 
“attempts to bring the question of German unity before a summit 
conference can only serve the purposes of those who want to prevent 
tho convening of a summit conference and do not want to see It 
brought to a successful conclusion.” It continued : ” 'Idas member* 
States of the Warsaw Treaty fully understand the desire of the 
German people to eliminate tho division of their country, and are in 
favour of tho restoration of Gorman unity and the establishment of 
a peaceful, democratic German State. But they believe that this 
problem can only be solved by tho German people thenwoivcH as 
represented by the two German States now in existence, and only 
through agreement between them. There Is no other way of solving 
tho German question. ...” 

In view of tho fact that M tho Western Governments are not 
inclined to hold a IsummitJ conference with broad representation,” 
it was suggested that the North Atlantic Alliance and tho Warsaw 
Treaty Organization should each l>o represented by three or four 
countries ; in this connexion “ full powers ” wow given to tho Soviet 
Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia (or alternatively, Rumania) to 
take part in a summit conference M on behalf of the countries that 
arc signatories to the Warsaw Treaty.” In addition, “great 
importance ” was attached to the participation in a summit oouforonce 
of “ neutral Htatos which arc not hound to either of the opposing 
military groupings and have proved their adherence to the cause 
of peace and international co-operation/* 

On the question of disarmament, the Western Bovvers were accused 
of having put forward lin tho London sub-committee of the U.N. 
Disarmament Gommissionl proposals which ” not only failed to 
provide for tho prohibition of atomio and hydrogen weapons and the 
reduction of armed forces, but also dung the door wide open for a 
further arms race.” By “imposing” these proposals on the U.N, 
General Assembly, and “ taking steps to maintain in the U.N, 
Disarmament Commission the predominance of members of the 
military blocs organized by them,” tho Western Bowers had “ created 
in tho Disarmament Commission a situation that precludes all hope 
of a positive solution to the question of disarmament within that, 
body.” In those conditions “tho best prospects for a solution to 
urgent questions of disarmament, on which there already exists the 
possibility of coming to mutually acceptable agreements, aro opened 
up by a summit conference with the participation of Beads of 
Governments/’ 

In conclusion, the declaration proposed that NATO and the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization should conclude a non-aggression 
pact, the draft of which was published separately. 

Proposed Non-Aggression Pact between Warsaw Treaty and NATO. 

The proposed draft treaty consisted of five Articles worded 
as follows : 

“ Article 1. Noting that tho use or throat of force in international 
relations is prohibited by international law, and in particular by the 
U.N. Charter, the States parties to tho Warsaw Treaty and the States 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty solemnly undertake to observe 
strictly this prohibition and not to resort to the use or threat of 
force against one another, jointly or separately. 
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“ Article 2. All disputes that may arise between one or more 
parties to the Warsaw Treaty, on the one hand, and one or more 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, on the other hand, shall be 
resolved by peaceful means only, on the basis of the invariable 
observance of the principle of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of States ; in a spirit of mutual understanding ; and through 
negotiations between the parties concerned, or by using other me ans 
of peaceful settlement of international disputes as provided for by 
the TT.N. Charter. 

€ * Article 3. Should a situation arise which might endanger the 
preservation of peace or security m Europe, the States parties to the 
present pact shall consult together with a view to taking and imple- 
menting such joint measures as, in conformity with the U.N. Charter, 
may be considered appropriate for a peaceful settlement. 

“ Article 4. The pact shall be concluded for a period of 25 years 
and shall come into force on the day of its signature. In the event 
of the North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949, and the Warsaw Treaty 
of May 14, 1955, being terminated, the pact will become invalid. 

** Article 5. The pact, of whioh the Russian, English, and French 
texts will be regarded as authentic, shall be deposited for safe-keeping 
with the U.N. Secretary-General. Copies shall be transmitted by the 
Secretary-General to the Governments of States winch are parties 
to the Pact.*' 

Bucharest Radio announced on July 4 that the withdrawal 
of Soviet garrisons from the Constanza and Dobrudja areas had 
been completed on the previous day. — (Press Departments, 
Soviet and Polish Embassies and Bulganan Legation, London) 

(Prev. rep. Warsaw Treaty, 14704 A ; Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance, 14900 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Illegal Landing of Russian 
Fishermen in Shetlands. - Political Asylum for Estonian 
Refugee. - British Protest to Soviet Government. 

Some 30 Russian fishermen, membcis of a Soviet herring 
fleet operating in Shetland waters, landed illegally m the 
Shetland islands on June 25 in search of one of their number, 
a 32-year-old Estonian named Each Teayn, who had fled 
ashore near the village of Walls (25 miles north-west of 
Lerwick). The Russians combed the moorland for several 
hours m search of Teayn, who had meanwhile been given 
refuge m the cottage of a crofter. Three of the Russian skippers 
subsequently called at Lerwick police-station and sought 
access to Teayn, which was refused ; the Russian fishing fleet 
thereupon sailed off, while Teayn was taken to Edinburgh for 
interrogation by immigration olhcers. It was announced on 
July 17 that Teayn had been released and would be allowed to 
remain m the United Kingdom as a political refugee. 

A strong British protest was sent to the Soviet Government 
on June 28 stating that 1I.M. Government u take a grave view 
of the action of these seamen in landing on British territory 
and of their subsequent conduct there.” After pointing out 
that a flagrant violation of the law would have occurred if 
the seamen had apprehended Teayn by force, the Soviet 
Government were asked 44 to issue strict instructions to the 
captains of all Soviet vessels which may have occasion to enter 
British waters, in order to ensure that there is no recurrence 
of any incident of tins kind.” —(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

B. SWITZERLAND. — Nuclear Weapons for Army. 

The Swiss Federal Council announced on July II that it had 
come to the conclusion that the Swiss Army 44 must receive the 
most effective weapons to maintain our independence and 
protect our neutrality,” and that this included nuclear weapons. 
The Federal Military Department had therefore been asked to 
study all questions connected with the introduction of such 
weapons, and to submit its report and recommendations m due 
course. 

The statement pointed out that the use of nuclear weapons in 
future wars could “ unfortunately not be excluded/* and that 
developments showed that such weapons would become standard 
weapons of taotieal forces without losing their importance as strategic 
weapons. Nuclear weapons would not only serve an aggressor but 
would also strengthen the defensive power of the defender to a high 
degree, and it was obvious than an army equipped with nuclear 
weapons could fulfil its defensive functions much bettor than forces 
not possessing such weapons. To renounce the equipment of her 
forces with such weapons would therefore place Switzerland in a 
state of relative weakness and expose her to the danger of becoming 
involved in a future conflict. 

In conclusion, the statement declared that while this decision 
had been taken to give Switzerland the most effective means of 
defence against any attack, the Federal Council would welcome 
all efforts aimed at bringing about a general reduction of 
armaments, including nuclear weapons. 

(Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. Defence, 16275 C.) 


C. FRANCE. — General de Gaulle’s Meetings with 
Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Dulles. 

The British Prime Minister, accompanied by the Foreign 
Secretary (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd), visited Paris on June 29 for 
discussions with General de Gaulle and M. Couve de Murville, 
the French Foreign Minister. A joint commumqu6 stated (1) 
that General de Gaulle and Mr. Macmillan had 44 renewed the 
bonds of friendship and esteem forged 15 years ago ” ; (2) that 
they had 44 reviewed the great problems confronting the 
Western world ” ; (3) that they were 44 in complete agreement 
on the paramount necessity of the defence of the free world ” ; 
and (4) that they had had 44 a frank exchange of views on the 
whole range of problems facing them ” and had established 
44 a common attitude for that close co-operation which the two 
Governments are determined to maintain.” No mention was 
made of the specific subjects discussed, but they were under- 
stood to have included East-West relations, the prospects of a 
44 summit ” conference, NATO problems, and the Middle East. 

Mr. Macmillan had previously sent a message to General de Gaulle 
(June 2) congratulating him on his investiture as Prime Minister and 
saying that it would be “ a great happiness to me to be able to renew 
our wartime friendship founded in the days when, as President of 
the Committee of National Liberation, you were leading France to 
victory/’ [Mr. Macmillan was Mims ter -Resident at Allied H Q., 
North Africa, when General de Gaulle set up the Committee of 
National Liberation in Algiers. J 

Mr. Dulles had informal discussions with General de Gaulle 
and M. Couve de Murville on July 5, during a visit to the French 
capital m which he also saw General Norstad (Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe). A brief communique stated (1) that 
there had been 44 an examination of important international 
problems m the spirit of mutual understanding and friendship 
which characterizes the relations between the two countries,” 
and (2) that General dc Gaulle and Mr. Dulles had stressed the 
importance of still closer Franco-Ameriean co-operation 44 in 
the interests not only of France and the United States but of 
the whole free world.” According to Lc Monde , the subjects 
discussed included 44 atomic questions,” East-West relations, 
the situation in the Middle East, North Africa, and South-East 
Asia, and 44 global strategy.” 

A French spokesman said that General de Gaulle, in Ms talks with 
Mr. Dulles, had “ lot no doubts remain as to the intention of Ms 
Government to raise France to the rank of the nuclear Powers/* 
adding that General de Gaulle had “ underlined the primary import- 
ance of this question.” The Paris Correspondent of the New York 
Times said that Mr. Dulles “ was reported to have told General de 
Gaulle in reply that the prosont form of the Atomic Energy Act did 
not give the Administration tho right to aid Franco directly In this 
objective. According to French sources, tho Woorotary informed the 
Premier of tho U.S. position on * nuclear collaboration ' and offered 
help and know-how in the construction of a French nuclear-powered 
submarine, but no information on weapons.” 

In a statement on July 9 to the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
National Assembly, M. Maurice Schumann (tho Commission’s presi- 
dent) stated that two forms of U.S. aid were possible to enable Franco 
to outer the “ atomic club ” : tho sharing of secret information, and 
deliveries of fissile material and atomio arms. The talks between 
General de Gaulle and Mr. Dulles had shown the U.S. Government’s 
desire to help France in any way compatible with existing U.S. 
legislation, and tho offer relating to atomic submarines was an 
44 important sign of the [U.S.] Administration’s goodwill.” 

President Eisenhower, like Mr. Macmillan, had previously 
sent a message to General de Gaulle recalling their war-time 
comradeship, and saying that the American people would be 
glad to welcome General de Gaulle in Washington. 

(Le Monde - Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. General de Gaulle, 16279 A.) 

D. AUSTRIA. — Recovery of Nazi-pillaged Gold. 

It was announced in Vienna on July 8 that Austria had 
received a further 6,150 kilograms of gold from the Inter- 
Allied Reparations Agency, which administers all the monetary 
gold pillaged by the Nazis in foreign countries and recovered 
by the Allied Forces in Germany or from third countries after 
the Second World War (see 7776 A). Austria had previously 
been allotted over 44,000 kilograms by the I.A.R.A., and 
with the latest allocation she recovered roughly two-thirds of 
her gold reserves as existing before the Anschluss of 1938. 
(Wiener Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 8910 D ; 8887 B ; 7766 A.) 

E. BELGIUM. — Bank Rate Movements. 

The Belgian Bank Rate was reduced from 4£ per cent to 
4£ per cent from March 27, from 4i to 4 per cent from June 7, 
and from 4 to 3f per cent from July 3, 1958. It had previously 
been raised from 3 per cent to 3J per cent on Dec. C, 1956, and 
from 3J- per cent to 4£ per cent on July 24, 1957. 

(La Nation Beige, Brussels) (Prev. rep. 14368 A.) 
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A. SWEDEN. — Defeat of Government’s Compulsory 
Superannuation Scheme. - Dissolution of Lower House. - 
General Elections. 

The Swedish Parliament was dissolved on April 28 (after the 
lapse of only half its normal four-year term) following the defeat 
in the Lower House on April 25 of the Government’s Bill for a 
compulsory State superannuation scheme to supplement the 
existing old-age pensions. The adverse vote was 117 to 111, the 
scheme being supported by all 100 Social Democrats and the 
live Communists, while the opposition consisted of the Liberals, 
the Conservatives, and the Agrarians. The Bill had been passed 
on April 24 by the Upper House (where the Social Democrats 
have an absolute majority) by 82 votes to 08, 

The Bill was based, on the proposals sponsored by the {Social 
Democrats, which had received 46.4 per cent of the votes in the 
referendum held on Got. 13, 1957, when throe separate sehomos were 
submitted by the Social Democrats, the Agrarians, and the Liberals 
and Conservatives respectively Isoo 15961 A.] It provided that there 
should be, in addition to the present old-age pensions, a compulsory 
“people’s pension ’’payable to everyone of 67 or over, and amounting 
to 65 per cent of a person’s average annual wage or salary during 
the best 15 working years prior to retirement. These pensions would 
have been tied to the cost-of-living indox, rising automatically if 
prices rose ; they would have been financed by compulsory levies on 
salaries and wages, payablo by the employers. 

The Opposition parties, whilst agreeing to an increase of the 
present old-age pensions in stages, objected to the compulsory 
character of the Government’s supplementary pensions scheme and 
advocated voluntary arrangements. Although the Government had 
tried after the referendum to reach agreement with the Opposition 
on a mutually satisfactory scheme, no common solution was found ; 
the Government therefore decided to put the Social Democratic 
scheme before Parliament. 

Elections for the Lower House of Parliament were accord- 
ingly held on June 1. The final results (afler the counting of 
postal votes) were announced on June 10-11 as follows, com- 
parison. being given with the last (1950) elections : 

Seats Votes Percentage 

1958 1950 1958* 1950f 1958* 19561 

Social Democrats 112 100 1,708,705 1,729,400 40.9 44.0 


Conservatives . 

45 

42 

693,747 

663,693 

18.7 

17.1 

Liberals . . 

38 

58 

669,763 

923,564 

18.0 

23.8 

Agrarians 

. 32 

19 

480,892 

366,612 

13.0 

9.5 

Communists 

. 4 

0 

127,675 

194,016 

3.4 

5.0 


* Excluding postal votes, t Including postal votos. 


The linal results for Stockholm, including postal votes, 


were as follows : 








Boats 

Votes 



1958 

1956 

1958 

1950 

Social Democrats 


11 

9 

180,656 

100,496 

Conservatives 


7 

5 

113,868 

02,001 

Liberals 

, . 

6 

9 

101,063 

150,694 

Agrarians 


, . — 

— 

7,517 

342 

Communists . . 


1 

2 

25,735 

30,575 


Before the counting of postal votes the Conservatives had 
been credited with 44 seats and the Communists with five, but 
when the postal votes were added the Communists lost to the 
Conservatives one of the two seats they were originally believed 
to have gamed in Stockholm — thus increasing Conservative 
representation to 45. This had a far-reachmg effect on the 
general party set-up, since the Social Democrats (led by the 
Prime Minister, Hr. Tage Erlander) thereby failed to get an 
overall majority with the support of the Communists, which 
they were at first believed to have obtained. As the Speaker 
will be drawn from the Social Democrats, they will, even if 
supported by the Communists, only command 115 votes at 
most ; since the three non-socialist parties also have 115 scats 
in all, the socialist and anti-socialist parties are thus of 
exactly equal strength in the new House. 

Among the non-SocialisL parties, the outstanding feature of 
the elections was the severe defeat of the Liberals (led by 
Professor BerUl Ohlin), who lost 20 seats, or about one-third of 
their total poll in 1950. On the other hand, the Agrarians (led 
by Hr. Gunnar Iledlund) gained 18 seats and the Conservatives 
(led by Hr. .furl Iljalmarson) gamed three, making the lattter 
the largest Opposition party instead of the Liberals. 

The Agrarians wore thought to have benefited from the determined 
opposition which they put tip from the first to the Bocial Democrats* 
compulsory Hoponmmiation scheme ; from the break-up of the Social 
Democrat- Agrarian coalition in October 1957 ; and from the present 
difihutltieri of Swedish agriculture— especially the butter crisis, which 
had recently boon worsened by Britain’s decision to prevent the 
<Iu lulling of {Swedish butter in the TUG (see 162(14 A). The Conserva- 
tives continued the upward trend shown in the 1956 elections. 

The Communists (led by Hr. Gilding Hagborg) decided not to put 
up candidates in 1 1 of the 28 multi-member constituencies, where 
Dun* instructed their followers to vote for the Bocial Democrats; 

* heir poll wan accordingly reduced by about one-sixth. 


After the initial election results were announced on June 2 , 
Hr. Erlander stated that he intended to press on with the 
Government 1 ^ pensions Bill in the new Parliament as soon as 
possible. On June 10 , however, after the postal voting had 
become known, he announced that he would not present the 
Bill formally until the spring session of the RiJmlag* 

Although the First (Upper) Chamber was not affected by 
the dissolution, local elections in the autumn will mlluonee its 
composition, as some of its members are elected by the local 
councils.— (Svenska Daghladet - Stoekholms-Tidningen) 

(Prev. rep. 15961 A.) 


B. BRAZIL. — Cabinet Reorganization. 

The Brazilian Finance Minister, Senhor Alkmim, resigned at 
the end of June to stand as a candidate for the Chamber of 
Deputies at the forthcoming general elections. His resignation 
was followed by that of four other Ministers- those of Justice 
and the Interior (Dr. de Aguiar Salles), Foreign Affairs (Sr. de 
Macedo Soares), Labour (Sr Barroso), and Health (Professor 
Medeiros)— so as to give President Kuhitsehek a free hand to 
reorganize the Cabinet. The Ministers of Agriculture (Senhor 
Dornelles) and Air (Brigadier Alves Seeeo) had tendered (heir 
resignations previously. 

With the new appointments made by President Kuhitsehek 
at the end of June and during the first week of July, the 
membership of the Brazilian Cabinet, been me : 


I)r. Lucas Lopes 

Senhor Francisco Ncgr&o de Lima 
Senhor Carlos Oirilo 
Dr. Mario Pinolti 
Dr. Ilomulo de Almeida 
Commander Luc.io Moira 


Finance. 

Foreign Affairs. 
Justice and Interior. 
Public Health, 
Labour. 

Transport and Public 
Works. 
Agriculture, 
Education. 

War* 

Navy, 

Air. 


Senhor Mario Meneghelti 
l)r. Clovis Salgado 

Lieut.-General Henrique Teixeira Loft 
Vice-Admiral Antonio Alves Cfimara 
Brigadier Francisco CorrCa de Mello , 

Among the new Ministers, Senhor Ncgrao de Lima ( 55 ) is a 
former ambassador to Venezuela and Paraguay ; Dr. Pinotti 
is a well-known medical expert who has organized a successful 
anti-malaria campaign ; Senhor Lucas Lopes has been president 
of the Banco National do XteMmolvimmto Economics and is an 
economic adviser to President Kuhitsehek ; and Senhor Cirilo 
is a former president of the Chamber of Deputies.- (Brazilian 
Government Bulletin - Bank of London and South America, 
Fortnightly Review - New York Times) (Prcv. rep. 14704 B.) 


C. FRANCE - NORTH AFRICA. — General de Gaulle’s 
Messages to King of Morocco and President of Tunisia. 

Two personal messages- one to President Bourguiba of 
Tunisia and the other to King Mohammed V of Morocco wore 
sent by General do Gaulle on June 2 , both in very cordial terms. 

In bis message to President Bourguiba, General de Gaulle announced 
his intention of " settling with you, if you agree, the present difficulties 
between our two countries and the conditions of their good relations 
in the future ” While awaiting the moment until this could be done 
(the message continued), " I consider that our two Governments 
should avoid anything that might involve the risk of aggravating 
the situation.” General do Gaulle added that corresponding instruc- 
tions had boon issued to all French authorities. 

General do Gaulle’s message to King Mohammed expressed the 
“firm intention” to maintain and develop with Morocco “ such 
relationships as may correspond to the friendship between our 
peoples.” In sending his personal good wishes to the King, General 
de Gaulle spoke of the " most friendly feelings which I have home 
towards you since the time when Moroccans and Frenchmen fought 
side by side for their freedom and for the freedom of the world,” 

In a cordially-worded reply to General de Gaulle, President 
Bourguiba wished him “ every success in the heavy task ” he 
had undertaken, and said that he fully shared the general’s 
anxiety “ lo avoid anything that could aggravate the situation,” 
M. Bourguiba added : 

“The Tunisian authorities are observing in this respect the 
instructions consistently laid down by my Government. I should add, 
however, that to create the necessary conditions for a settlement of 
the present difficulties between our two countries, and for the 
restoration of good relations between them, it will be necessary to 
define clearly our respective intentions. For my part, I am always 
animated by the desire to remove the major obstacles which have 
hitherto impaired our relations. I should be happy If my anxieties on 
this fundamental matter wore to bo shared by your G 0 vornmont . * ' 

It was stated m Rabat that the “ great cordiality ” of General 
de Gaulle’s message had been highly appreciated, and that King 
Mohammed was sending a personal reply. —(Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — Army Revolt in Iraq. - 
Assassination of King Faisal, Prince Abdul Ilah, and 
General Nuri es-Said. - Iraqi Republican Government 
formed by Brigadier Kassem. - Lebanese and Jordanian 
Appeals to U.S.A. and Britain. - U.S. Marines land in 
the Lebanon. - British Paratroops despatched to Jordan. 

A major international crisis broke out in the Middle East in 
the week beginning July 14 as a result of the following 
developments : 

(1) An Army revolt in Iraq in which King Faisal, the Crown 
Prince Abdul llah, and General Nuri es-Said (Prime Minister 
of the Arab Federation of Iraq and Jordan) were assassinated 
and a Republican regime was proclaimed. 

(2) The landing of American marines in the Lebanon in 
response to an appeal by President Chamoun. 

(8) The despatch of British paratroops to Jordan m response 
to a similar appeal by King Hussein. 

The Iraqi Revolution. 

The first news of the Iraqi revolution was given m a broad- 
cast from Baghdad Radio in the early morning of July 14. 
This declared that, 44 with the aid of God Almighty and the 
support of the people and the armed forces,” Iraq had been 
64 liberated from the domination of a corrupt group installed 
by imperialism.” After saying that there was complete unity 
between the Army and the people, and calling upon the 
population to maintain order and discipline, the broadcast 
announced the creation of an 44 liaqi Republic which will 
preserve the nation’s unity, maintain brotherly ties with other 
Arab countries, and fiillil all treaties and obligations which 
are m the interests of Iraq and which comply with the principles 
of the Bandung Conference and the U.N. Charter.” It was also 
announced that a three-man Council of Sovereignty would 
carry out presidential duties pending the holding of general 
elections in Iraq. 

As the new Republican Government (see below) imposed 
martial law throughout the country and closed the frontiers, 
and as all aerial, telephonic, and telegraphic communications 
with Iraq were temporarily suspended, it was not until some 
days later that fuller details of the coup (Vet at became available. 
For about *18 hours the only source of information was Baghdad 
Radio, which broadcast a succession of statements, com- 
muniques, and declarations announcing that the monarchy 
had been overthrown ; that King Faisal, Crown Prince Abdul 
Bah, and General Nuri es-Said had been killed ; that a 
Republican Cabinet bad been formed under the Premiership 
of Brigadier Abdul Karim Kassem ; that the new Government 
was in complete control of the country ; and that all Iraqi 
troops in Jordan (said to number 12,000) had been withdrawn. 
Frequent assurances were given that foreign nationals would 
be protected, that the new Government would honour Iraq’s 
obligations towards foreign oil interests, and that oil installa- 
tions and pipelines would be safeguarded. 

Declarations of friendship for President Nasser mid the United 
Arab Republic were interspersed with bittor radio attacks on the 
former Iraqi regime, and on Crown Prince Abdul llah and General 
Nuri in particular. In a broadcast on July 10, Baghdad Radio 
called on the Jordanian people to revolt against King Hussein and 
bis Prime Minister (Mr, Samir Rifal), who were described as “traitors 
and agents of imperialism.” 

Assassination of King Faisal, Prince Abdul llah and General Nuri. 

The exact circumstances of the murder of King Faisal, 
Prince Abdul llah, and other members of the Royal household 
were not definitely known. According to an official statement, 
broadcast on July 16 by Baghdad Radio, the King and the 
Crown Prince were killed when their bodyguard tried to 
resist Army units which had gone to the Royal palace to place 
them under arrest. As regards General Nuri, it was announced 
on July 15 that he had been killed after trying to escape 
disguised as a woman. 

During the first few hours of the revolution Baghdad Radio 
announced that Prince Abdul Ilah had been killed and that his body 
was hanging outside the Ministry of Defence after having been dragged 
through the streets of Baghdad ; tho population of the capital were 
invited to see it “ being spat upon by tho people and kicked by 
their feet. ” General Nuri, after first being reported killed, was later 
said to have escaped from custody, a reward of £10,000 being offered 
for his apprehension ; on July 15, however, it was announced that 
he had beon discovered in disguise and shot while trying to resist 
arrest. Finally, the above-mentioned official statement was issued on 
July 16 describing tho purported circumstances in which King Faisal 
and Prince Abdul Ilah had met their deaths. 
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Differing versions of tlje assassinations were given by foreign 
nationals who were m Baghdad at the: time and who subse- 
quently left the country, but nearly all accounts agreed on. 
two points : firstly, that 19 members of the Royal household 
were massacred, including several ladies of the Iraqi Court ; 
and secondly, that Prince Abdul Ilah’s mutilated body had 
been dragged through the streets and hung outside the Ministry 
of Defence. According to some accounts, the entire Royal 
household were mown down by machine-guns and their bodies 
burned in the gardens of the palace ; other accounts said that 
the members of the Royal household had been taken to the 
cells below the palace and shot one by one. 

King Faisal II (23) belonged to the 41st generation of the Hashemite 
family, which claims diroct descent from the Prophet Mohammed. 
The only son of King Ghazi and Queen Aliyah, ho was the great- 
grandson of lltisom ibn-Ah (the Shenf of Mecca, who became King 
of tho Iledjaz after tho First World War), grandson of King Faisal I 
(the flret ruler of modern Iraq), and eousm of King Hussein of Jordan. 
Faisal II became King of Iraq m 1939, when only three years of age, 
after Kmg Ghazi’s death m a motor accident. During his long 
minority ho was educated m England (at a preparatory school and 
at Harrow) while his uncle, Prince Abdul Ilah, acted as Regent of 
Iraq. Ho ascended tho Iraqi throne in 1953 on reaching the age of 
18, and in February last became Head of State of tho Arab Federation 
of Iraq and Jordan, with Kmg Hussein as Deputy Head of State. 
In September 1957 he became engaged to Princess Fazilet, tho 
daughter of an Egyptian prince and an Ottoman princess, and 
grand-daughter of Mohammed Ali tho Great, Khedive of Egypt 
under tho Ottoman Empire. 

Crown Prince Abdul Ilah (44) was the maternal uncle of King 
Faisal and, as statod above, Regent of Iraq for 14 years during the 
King’s minority. A friend of Britain, he supported tho Allied cause 
during tho Second World War and narrowly escaped death at the 
time of Rashid All’s pro-Nazi coup in 1941 . Ho became tho recognized 
head of tho Hashemite family after tho assassination of King Abdullah 
of Jordan, and was tho legal heir to the Iraqi throno in tho event of 
King Faisal dying without male issue. Ho was a close adviser of 
King Faisal during tho latter’s reign, and a strong supporter of 
Iraqi friendship with tho West. 

General Nuri es-Said (70) was tho loading personality in Iraqi 
political life since tho foundation of tho modem Kingdom of Iraq in 
1921. Bom at Kirkuk, ho became an officer in tho Turkish Army, 
played a prominent role in tho early days of tho Pan-Arab nationalist 
movement, and joined tho Arab revolt under tho Shorif of Mecca 
during tho First World War. The first G.-in-O. of tho Iraqi Army, 
ho was Minister of Defence in three Gabinots before becoming Prime 
Minister in 1930. During tho next 28 years he hold tho Premiership 
for sevon terms of office, relinquishing it m March 1958 to become tho 
first Primo Minister of tho Arab Federation of Iraq and Jordan. 
A lifelong friend of Britain and tho West, ho played a loading part in 
founding tho Baghdad Pact and frequently criticized the Middle 
East polioy of tho U.S.S.R., with which ho broke off relations in 1955. 
General Nuri was responsible inter alia for negotiating tho 25-yoar 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of Alliance signed in 1930 ; for bringing Iraq 
into tho Second World War on tho side of tho Allies, in face of con- 
siderable nationalist opposition ; and for helping to create tho 
Arab League after tho war. Despite his strong opposition to President 
Nasser, ho supported Egypt at tho time of tho Suez crisis. For tho 
last ton years of his life ho wielded virtually unchallenged authority 
in Iraq as head of tho Constitutional Union Party, which ho founded 
in 1949 and which became the only legal party in 1953 aftor tho 
banning of ail Opposition groups. His rule was of a personal and 
“ paternalistic ” character, and was marked by the inauguration 
of large irrigation and hydro -electric schemes financed out of tho 
country’s oil royalties. 

Sacking of British Embassy. - Murder of Foreign Nationals. 

The coup d'tiat was carefully planned by Army units 
stationed near Baghdad, and achieved success within a few 
hours ; no opposition was encountered from any section of 
the population nor from Army units stationed in the provinces. 
Essential services were maintained throughout, all railway 
and telecommunications services were operating normally 
on the day after the coup, and there was no disruption of 
normal commercial life. 

In the first hours of the coup, however, the British Embassy 
in Baghdad was ransacked and burned down by rioting mobs 
and the Ambassador (Sir Michael Wright) and his staff were 
forced to take refuge in an hotel, together with their families— 
some 50 persons in all. One member of the embassy staff — 
Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Wright, master of the household — was 
killed by a stray bullet during the attack on the embassy, 
but there were otherwise no British casualties. The mobs 
were dispersed by armoured cars and the new Republican 
Premier (Brigadier Kassem) subsequently assured Sir Michael 
Wright that all steps would be taken to protect British 
nationals ; Brigadier Kassem also expressed deep regret at 
the attack on the embassy and promised that compensation 
would be paid for the damage done. Anxiety had also been 
felt in London about the fate of the 800 British airmen and 800 
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members of their families stationed at the R.A.F. base at 
Habbamyah, but on July 20 it was announced that all were 
safe and well and that there had been no incidents with Iraqi 
forces in the vicinity. 

Apart from the attack on tho British Embassy, several foreign 
nationals wore brutally murdered in Baghdad by tho mob before 
tho military authorities had re-established order. A Jordanian 
general who was in Baghdad at the time (Major-General Sadok 
Sharoh.), and who subsequently escaped to Amman, described on 
July 25 how an Army lorry with a military escort had called at his 
hotel on the morning of the coup to take 23 foreign nationals to tho 
Ministry of Defence— members of tho Jordanian military mission, 
two Jordanian Ministers, an American, a Gorman, a Swiss, two 
Egyptians and a Syrian. Outside tho Ministry a mob had attackod 
the lorry, overpowered tho small military escort, and pulled down 
everyone they could lay their hands on. General Sharoh— who was 
himself badly manhandled and narrowly escaped with his life- 
described how ho had seen tho American and the Swiss (both believed 
to be businessmen) beaten, trampled upon and torn to pieces by the 
mob ; the two Jordanian Mmistors woro also killed {it subsequently 
became known that they wore Mr. Ibrahim Hashom and Mr. Suluimun 
Toukan], and the two Egyptians and tho Syrian woro eoriously 
injured and takon to hospital. 

General Sharoh was Deputy Chief of Stall of the Arab Army (tho 
joint Iraqi -Jordanian forces) and in that capacity was stationed in 
Baghdad at the time of tho revolution. 

By arrangement with the Republican Government, British 
and U.S. airliners evacuated nationals of the two countries 
from Baghdad on July 21-23 ; the first party of British 
nationals, consisting of 41 adults and 09 children, were flown 
to Nicosia and thence to England, while 39 American adults 
and 54 children were flown to Italy. 


The Republican Government. 

As stated above, the monarchical government was succeeded 
by a three-man Council of Sovereignty exercising presidential 
powers, and a Cabinet headed by Brigadier Kassem, Both 
the right and left wings of the nationalist movement were 
represented in the Republican Government, which included 
military and civilian personalities known for their past opposi- 
tion to General Nuri’s policies. 

The Council of Sovereignty consisted of General Najim 
Rubai (chairman), Mohammed Mahdi Kubba, and Khalid 
Nakhshabandi. 


General Rubai (60) was Ambassador to Saudi Arabia before tho 
coup, and is believed to hold right-wing views. A member of one of 
Baghdad’s oldest familios, ho is known as an Arabic scholar, a 
soldier of " academic ” type, and a devout Moslem. He received 
part of his military training in England. 

Mohammed Mahdi Kubba (52) was president of the Istiqlal 
(left-wing nationalist) party, which was dissolved by General Nuri 
m 1 954 ; ho is a Shia Moslem, and a member of a well-known Baghdad 
family. 

Khalid Nakhshabandi, a Kurd, is one of tho younger generation of 
Army officers, and Military Commandant of Baghdad ; he was 
lately Governor of Erbil Province, in Kurdistan. 

The membership of the Iraqi Republican Cabinet was as 
follows : 


Brigadier Abdul Karim Kassem 


Colonel Abdul Salam Aref 
Dr. Abdel Jumar 
Mohammed Hadid 
Dr. Mustafa All 
Dr. Ibrahim Kubba 
Dr. Jabir Omar 
Baba Ali 

Brigadier Naguib Taleb 
Rashid Mahmoud 
Fuad Rikabi 
Siddiq Shanshal 


Prime Minister, Minister of 
the Interior, and Minister 
of Defence. 

Deputy Premier. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Finance. 

Justice. 

Economics. 

Education. 

Works and Communications. 
Social Affairs. 

Agriculture and Health. 
Development. 

Information and Press. 


Brigadier Kassem (44) was bom in Baghdad, the son of a small 
landowner. A career officer, ho graduated from tho Iraq Military 
Aoadomy in 1934, fought in tho Palestine War as a battalion com- 
mander, and had boon in command of an infantry brigade since 
1955. A devont Sunni Moslom, ho is regarded as one of tho most 
competent of the younger Iraqi officers. 

Colonel Aref has hold administrative and training appointments 
at the Dofenoo Ministry, Brigadier Taleb was military attache in 
London in 1954-55, and Dr. Jumar (a lawyer educated in Franco) 
was formerly a leader of tho Opposition Nationalist Front. Mr. Hadid 
—a Socialist, and a graduate of the London School of Economics— 
is a wealthy business man; ho was Minister of Supply in 1946. 
Mr. Shanshal, a lawyer, is known as a strong supporter of President 
Nasser and tho United Arab Republic ; in recent years ho had been 
imprisoned and banishod to northern Iraq, but was subsequently 
allowed to return to Baghdad. Mr. Baba Ali is a graduate of Columbia 
University (Now York) and a former Minister of Agriculture. 


Many senior officers were placed on the retired list after the 
revolution ; they included General Aref, the Chief of Staff, 
and General Abbadi, Chief of the Iraqi Air Force. General Aref 
(not to be confused with Colonel Aref, Deputy Premier in the 
new Government) had been appointed Chief of Staff of the 
combined Iraqi and Jordanian forces by King Faisal. 

Brigadier Kassem *» Statement on Causes of the Revolution. - 
Policy of the Republican Government. 

In an interview on July 22 to the Baghdad Correspondent 
of The Times, Brigadier Kassem emphasized 1.1ml. ^ the Iraqi 
national movement was not directed against the West ; that 
Iraq desired friendship with alleountries on the basis of equality; 
and that oil production would be not only fully maintained 
but expanded. lie also spoke of the causes and nature of the 
Iraqi revolution, his statement being as follows ; 

44 Our revolution did not Implicit as a spontaneous event or 
fortuitous aeoldont, but was the outcome of detailed planning by 
tho responsible people in tho revolutionary movement. This planning 
took carefully into account Iraq's position In the Middle East 
specifically anil in the world pattern political generally, and also 
the situation in Iraq Itself. 

“ It was fundamental to tho thought of the architects of tho 
revolution that Iraq would not oppose the Western Bowers out of a 
fooling of resentment, but, on the contrary, would co-operate with 
thorn, particularly In the oil question. Wo believe that oil production 
and distribution should bo fully maintained, and we shall do our best 
to expand both. 

” One of tho charges falsely made by tho old regime was that tho 
Opposition and tho Iraq national movement generally was dl rooted 
against the West, and that they would do everything possible to harm 
tho West for tho sheer pleasure of harming those countries* Tho 
truth Is the very opposite. As long as the interests of tho West are 
good for both parties, Iraq will not only endeavour to maintain 
things that arc good for both but will Ineronno the extent of her 
co-operation, especially in oil production. Oil is as important to us 
as it is to tho West and to tho world economy. 

** Tho revolution has taken place to free the people of Iraq from 
tyranny and corruption in its domestic affairs. Tho form of corruption 
practised by the late rtigimo In Iraq was not unknown to political 
circles in tho West. At least one prominent British visitor to Iraq 
perceived it and tittered powerful private warnings against It, The 
revolution sprang from internal causes, Responsible people in the 
West lmcw what sort of regime Iraq had. Now we are free from that 
clique wo will do our host to improve the lot of the Iraqi people and 
to raise their living standards and human dignity. Above all, wo 
intend to establish tho rule of law. 

41 Under the old regime there was no law or Justice In Iraq. Only 
tho interests of the governing classes wore served by the administra- 
tion of tho law under that regime. Those who have now come to 
power will place the interests of the people first and last, ami will 
never seek to place themselves above the law nor to corrupt justice 
in any way. 

** Iraq has many sources of wealth besides oil and other minerals. 
She has live rivers- -not two, as is commonly thought near all of 
which lies fertile land. The Government will do its utmost to develop 
all these natural resources and to increase the productivity of agri- 
culture and industry for tho good of the nation. 

** Iraq does not want to cause strife in the Middle East or In the 
world generally. On tho contrary, this country desires to be a 
positive factor in maintaining peace and furthering progress and 
prosperity in tho world. Friendship between Iraq and any Slate 
anywhere must bo based on mutual interest and mutual esteem, not 
on any form of dependence. Our friendship with the West, therefore, 
must enjoy this character. 

“ Unfortunately, in tho past a limited few claimed Iraq’s friend- 
ships with foreign countries for themselves and itheir own] benefit, 
considering that it gave them tho power and privilege of Ignoring 
tho Iraqi people’s wishes But since our Government expresses tho 
will of tho people, who have full confidence in It, the path is now 
open to genuine friendship with any Government which has good 
will towards Iraq. It is for tho West to make up their minds to 
accept friendship based on mutual interest and felt by both sides, 
for on this basis it will endure.” 

Brigadier Kassem spoke of his own part in the coup at a 
press conference given to foreign correspondents in Baghdad 
on July 24. 

Tho Prime Minister said that ho had boon convinced of tho need 
for a revolution in Iraq ever since ho graduated from the Military 
College, although ho was only a subaltern at the time and had little 
Influonco. lie had never had any political affiliations and had never 
taken part in any revolutionary movement until tlireo years ago, 
when ho and his friend Colonel Abdul Halam Aref [the new Deputy 
Promiorl had decided that Urn only hope of drastic change In Iraq 
lay in military action. With other like-minded officers, and with 
popular support, tho revolution had boon prepared in careful detail 
and contained an important element of surprise. “ The first stage 
of tho revolution was planned to bo completed at 6 a,m, on July 14, 
and In fact by that time wo were in command of tho situation , , , 
Perhaps wo should thank tho foolishness of those who decided to 
send part of the Army to Jordan, for they facilitated the revolution 
and destroyed themselves.” 
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Brigadier Kassem expressed his gratitude to “ my brother President 
Nasser ” for the fact that the United Arab Republic was the first State 
to recognize the Iraqi Republic. After thanking other States which 
had taken similar action, ho said that there could be no excuse for 
non-recognition on the part of any State once the situation in Iraq 
had become clarified. The Iraqi Republic was “ a solid reality ” 
and it desired “ the friendship of all who desire friendship with it ” 
In the course of his statement Brigadier Kassem recalled that he had 
taken a service course at Aldershot in 1950 ; “I have many friends 
In England,” he said, “ and really like the English very much.” He 
also insisted that ho was a “peace-loving man ” and that he and his 
associates had resorted to revolution because it was the only way in 
which essential reforms could bo brought about. “ If there had been 
any other way,” he said, “ we would have taken it ,* I do not like 
violence. But we had no choice ... It had to happen to free the 
country of tyranny and corruption.” 

The new Foreign Minister (Dr. Jubar) and the Minister of 
Information (Mr. Slianshal) also gave assurances that there 
would be no nationalization of foreign property ; that the 
Iraqi Republic would honour all agreements and treaties 
concluded before the revolution ; and that the new Govern- 
ment intended not only to maintain the flow of oil but to 
increase it. Dr. Jubar said that the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union (see below) did not imply any 
bias towards the Soviet bloc, but only the desire to establish 
normal relations with the East such as those already existing 
with the West. 

Provisional Constitution. 

The Republican Government proclaimed a provisional 
Constitution on Jul> 27, pending the drawmg-up of a perma- 
ment Constitution which would be submitted for popular 
approval in a referendum. 

The provisional Constitution declared Iraq to be part of the “ Arab 
nation ” ; proclaimed Islam as the State religion , and said that 
the Council of Ministers would be tbo supreme legislative and execu- 
tive body pending general elections to be held in the near future. 
Guarantees were given of freedom of thought and expression; 
no discrimination was permitted against any citizen on grounds of 
race, religion, or language ; the independence of the judiciary was 
recognized ; and private military and para-military groups were 
Panned. Other Articles statod that ownership of land would be 
restricted as a first step towards social and agrarian reform ; that 
ownership of property would ho respected ; and that there would 
be no confiscation “except in the general interest” and against 
payment of equitable compensation. 

Brigadier Kassem announced on the same day that the 
first elections for the Republican Parliament and a freely- 
chosen Government “ would not be a long way off ” ; he added 
that the “ revolutionary phase ” of the Republic had been 
succeeded by “ a new phase of law and order.” 

Recognition of Republican Government. 

The first country to extend diplomatic recognition to the 
Iraqi Republic was the United Arab Republic, which did so 
immediately after the revolution. By the end of July the 
Iraqi Republic had also been recognized by all the Communist 
countries, including the Soviet Union, the Soviet-bloc 
countries of Eastern Europe, Yugoslavia, and the Chinese 
People’s Republic ; by a number of uncommitted ” countries, 
including India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, and the 
Sudan ; by the three Moslem members of the Baghdad Pact 
(Turkey, Pakistan and Persia) ; by four NATO countries 
(Belgium, Greece, the German Federal Republic, and Italy) ; 
and by Japan. 

The Republican Government announced that diplomatic 
relations would be established with the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

President Chamoun’s Appeal to President Eisenhower 
for U.S. Reinforcements. - U.S. Troops land in the 
Lebanon. - President Eisenhower’s Congress Message. 

The following statement was issued by President Eisenhower 
on July 15 announcing that U.S. marines were being landed 
in the Lebanon in response to an urgent appeal from President 
Chamoun : 

** Yesterday morning [Le, July 14] I received from President 
Ohamoun an urgent plea that some U.S, forces he stationed in 
Bohan on to help maintain security and to evidence the concern of 
the United States for the integrity and independence of Lebanon. 
President Charnoun’s appeal was mado with the concurrence of all 
the mem lairs of the Lebanese Cabinet. 

“ President Chamoun made clear that he considered an immediate 
U,8. response imperative if Lebanon’s independence, already 
menaced from without, were to he preserved in the face of the grave 
developments which occurred yesterday in Baghdad, whereby the 
lawful Government was violently overthrown and many of its 
members martyred, 


“ In response to this appeal from the Government of Lebanon, 
the United States has dispatched a contingent of U.S. forces to 
Lebanon to protect American lives and by their presence there to 
encourage the Lebanese Government in. defence of Lebanese 
sovereignty and integrity. These forces have not been sent as any 
act of war. They will demonstrate the concern of the United States 
for the independence and integrity of Lebanon, which we deem vital 
to the national interest and world peace. Our concern will also be 
shown by economic assistance. We shall act m accordance with 
these legitimate concerns 

“ The United States, this morning, will report its action to an 
emergency meeting of the U.N. Security Council. As the U.N. 
Charter recognizes, there is an inherent right of collective self-defence. 
In conformity with the spirit of the Charter, the United States is 
reporting the measures taken by it to the Security Council, making 
clear that these measures will ho terminated as soon as the Security 
Council has itself taken the measures necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and seounty. 

“ The United States believes that the U.N. can and should take 
measures which are adequate to preserve the independence and 
integrity of Lebanon. It is apparent, however, that in the face of 
the tragic and shocking events that are occurring nearby, more will 
be required than the team of U.N. observers now in Lebanon, 
Thorofore the United States will support m the U.N measures 
which seem to be adequate to meot the now situation and which will 
enable the U.S. forces promptly to be withdrawn. 

“ Lebanon is a small peace-loving State with which tlie United 
States has traditionally had the most friendly relations. There are 
in Lebanon about 2,500 Americans and wo cannot, consistently with 
onr historic relations and with the principles of the United Nations, 
stand idly by when Lebanon appeals for evidence of our concern, 
and when Lebanon may not be able to preserve internal order and 
dofend itself against indirect aggression.” 

In addition, President Eisenhower sent a special message to 
the U.S. Congress on the same day, worded as follows ; 

“ On July 14 I received an urgent request from the President of 
the Lebanon that some U.S. forces ho stationed in Lebanon 
President Chamoun statod that without an immediate showing of 
U.S. support, the Government of Lebanon would be unable to 
survive. This request was made with the concurrence of all the 
members of the Lebanese Cabinet. I have replied that we would do 
this, and a contingent of U.H. Marinos has now arrived in Lebanon. 
This initial dispatch of troops will he augmented as required. 
United States forces will be withdrawn as rapidly as circumstances 
permit. 

“ Simultaneously, I requested that an urgent meeting of the U.N. 
Security Council ho held on July 15. At that meeting, the permanent 
representative of the United States reported to the Council the 
action which this Government has taken. He also expressed the 
hope that the United Nations could soon take further effective 
measures to meet more fully the situation in Lebanon. Wo will 
continue to support the United Nations to this ond. 

“ U.S. forces are being sent to the Lebanon to protect American 
lives and by their presence to assist tho Government of Lebanon in 
the preservation of Lebanon’s territorial integrity and indepen- 
dence, which have boon doomed vital to U.S. national Interests and 
world peace. 

“ About two months ago a violent insurrection broke out in Lebanon, 
particularly along the border with Syria, which, with Egypt, forms 
tho United Arab Republic. This revolt was encouraged and strongly 
backed by the official Cairo, Damascus, and Soviet radios, which 
broadcast to Lebanon in tho Arabic language. The insurrection was 
further supported by sizeable amounts of arms, ammunition, and 
money and by personnel infiltrated from Syria to fight against the 
lawful authorities. Tho avowed purpose of thse activities was to 
overthrow the legally constituted Government of Lebanon and to 
instal by violence a government which would subordinate tho indepen- 
dence of Lebanon to the policies of tho United Arab Republic. 

“ Lebanon referred this situation to the Security Council. In 
view of the international implications of what was occurring in 
Lebanon, tho Security Council . . . decided to send observers into 
Lebanon for the purpose of ensuring that further outside assistance 
to the insurrection would cease. The U.N. Secretary- General 
subsequently undertook a mission to the area to reinforce the work 
of the observers. 

“ It was our belief that the efforts of the Secretary* General and 
of the U.N. observers were helpful in reducing further aid in terms 
of personnel and military equipment from across the frontiers of 
Lebanon. There was a basis for hope that the situation might be 
moving towards a peaceful solution, consonant with the continuing 
integrity of Lebanon, and that the aspect of indirect aggression 
from without was being brought under control. 

“ The situation was radically changed, however, on July 14, when 
there was a violent outbreak in Baghdad, in nearby Iraq. Elements 
of Iraq strongly sympathetic to tho United Arab Ropublic seem to 
have murdered or driven from office individuals comprising the 
lawful Government of that country ... We have reliable information 
that important Iraqi leaders have boon murdered. 

“ We share with the Government of Lebanon the view that these 
events in Iraq demonstrate a ruthlessness of aggressive purpose 
which tiny Lebanon cannot combat without further evidence of 
support from other friendly nations. 
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“ After tho most detailed consideration, I Rave concluded that, 
given the developments in Iraq, tho measures thiiH far taken by tho 
Security Council are not sufficient to preserve tho independence and 
integrity of Lebanon. 1 have considered, furthermore, the question 
of our responsibility to protect and safeguard American citizens in 
Lebanon, of whom there are about 2,500. rending the taking of 
adequate measures by the United Nations, the United States will be 
acting pursuant to what the U.N. Charter recognizes as an inherent 
right — the right of all nations to work together and to seek help 
where necessary to preserve their independence. X repeat that wo 
wish to withdraw our forces as soon as the U.N. has taken further 
effective steps designed to safeguard Lebanese independence. 

“ It is clear that tho events which have boon occurring in Lebanon 
represent indirect aggression from without, and that such aggression 
endangers the independence and integrity of Lebanon. 

“ It is recognized that tho step now being takon may have serious 
consequences. I have, however, come to the considered and sober 
conclusion that, despite tho risks involved, tide action is required to 
support the principles of justice and international law upon which 
peace and a stable international order depend. 

“ Our Government has noted in response to an appeal for help 
from a small and peaceful nation which has long had ties of closest 
friendship with tho United States. Readiness to help a friend in 
need is an admirable characteristic of the American people, and I 
am, in this message, informing Congress of tho reasons why I believe 
that tho United States could nob in honour stand idly by in this 
hour of Lebanon’s grave peril. As wo act at tho request of a friendly 
Government to help it to preserve its independence, and to preserve 
law and order which will protect American lives, wo are acting to 
reaffirm and strengthen principles upon which tho safety and security 
of the United States depend/’ 

Landings of U.S. Marines. 

In response to President Chamoun’s appeal, 1,500 marines 
went ashore at Beirut on July 15 from warships and amphibious 
craft of the U.S. Sixth Fleet. Strong reinforcements followed 
during the next few days, and by July 20 over 10,000 American 
troops were stationed in the Lebanese capital and its environs. 
In co-operation with the Lebanese Army, detachments of U.S. 
marines were detailed to guard the port area of Beirut, the 
airfield, and other strategic points, while other units took over 
guard and patrol duties at the American Embassy and the 
residence of President Chamoun. 

The landings were supported by the entire U.S, Sixth Elect, most 
of whose 70 ships were concentrated in the Eastern Mediterranean ; 
they included the (>0, 000-ton super-carrier tfaratoya, the 27,000 -ton 
carrier Wasp, the heavy cruiser Des Moines (17,000 tons), tho guldod- 
missile ship Boston, and 28 destroyers. About 60 of tho warships were 
concentrated off the Lebanese coast under the overall command of 
Vice-Admiral JameB L. Holloway, who was in charge of operations. 

Apart from the seaborne landings, troops and equipment wore 
flown to the Lebanon from North Carolina, FhrstonfeldbrUck 
(Bavaria) and Capodiohino (Italy) ; Lockheed, Globemaster, and other 
large transport planes wore used in these operations. In addition, 
some 5,000 American troops — including part of a “ pentomio ” 
division from Western Germany — were flown to tho NATO base 
at Adana (southern Turkey) and placed under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Holloway for use in an emergency. 

The U.S. landings were carried out without incident and the 
troops received a generally friendly reception from the popula- 
tion ,* large crowds of holiday-makers and others thronged 
the beaches to witness the disembarkations and there was no 
disturbance to the normal life of the capital. Strong protests 
at the landings, however, were made by the Speaker of the 
Lebanese Parliament (M. Adel Osseiran), by several deputies, 
and by M. Saeb Salam, the Opposition leader holding out in 
the besieged Basta quarter of Beirut (see 10203 A). M. Osseiran 
announced his intention of sending telegrams to President 
Eisenhower and Dr. Hammarskjold appealing for the immediate 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from the Lebanon, while M. Salam 
described the landings as a “ crying violation ” of Lebanese 
sovereignty and said that the Opposition would do all in its 
power to “ repulse this aggression.” 

Copies of a leaflot signed by President Eisenhower were dropped 
in all parts of the Lebanon on July 21 by U.fch pianos. The leaflot 
pointed out that U.S. troops had boon sent to tho Lebanon at the 
request of the established Government and to maintain tho country’s 
independence, and would bo withdrawn as soon as tho United Nations 
had taken measures to assure tho independence of the Lebanon. 

Mr. Murphy’s Mission to the Lebanon. 

It was announced in Washington on July 1G that Mr. Robert 
Murphy (the State Department’s expert on Middle East 
questions) had left for the Lebanon as President Eisenhower’s 
representative, with the task of doing everything possible “ to 
restore peace and tranquillity to the Lebanese Government 
and assist President Chamoun in so doing.” Mr. Murphy 
arrived in Beirut on July 17 and had conversations during the 
next few days with President Chamoun, M. Sami Solh (the 
Prime Minister), General Chehab (the Lebanese C.-in-C.), 
M. Osseiran, and Opposition leaders. 
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Attitude of U.N. Observation Group. 

The U.N, Observation Group in the Lebanon issued a 
communique'! on July 10 drawing a distinction between its own 
functions and authority and those of the American forces 
which had been landed at the request of President Chamoun. 

It stated that as “the Observation Group alone is in the 
Lebanon in pursuance of the mandate contained in the Security 
Council’s resolution of June 11, there is therefore no basis for 
establishing any contact or working relationship, formal or 
informal/ between the Group and any non-Lebanese forces in 
the Lebanon ...” It was added that the Observation Group's 
mandate u cannot be altered without further action by the 
Security Council.” 

King Hussein’s Denunciation of Iraqi Revolt. - Appeal for 
Military Aid. - British Paratroops despatched to Jordan. 

- Jordan breaks off Relations with United Arab Republic, 

In a broadcast from Amman on July 14, King Hussein of 
Jordan expressed deep sorrow at the “ insurrection ” in 
Baghdad, which he described as being the work of u hired 
elements ” who were “ scheming to injure the interests of the 
Arab nation, expose its independence and safety to danger, 
and spread blasphemy throughout the country ” ; he added 
that Jordan would “ faee this insurrection with all the means 
in our power.” 

Several meetings were held at the Royal palace during the 
morning, under the presidency of King Hussein ; they were 
attended by the Prime Minister (Mr, Samir Rifai), the president 
of the Legislative Council of the Arab Federation (Mr. Said 
el-MufU), two former Prime Ministers (Mr. Majjali and Mr. 
Fawzi el-Mulki), and the Jordanian Chief of Staff. It was 
announced after these meetings (1) that King Hussein had 
assumed the powers of Head of the Arab Federation in the 
“ absence ” of King Faisal, in accordance with the provisions 
of tlie Federal Constitution ; and (2) that he had also assumed 
the duties of Commander-in-Chief of the Arab Army (i.e. the 
joint forces of Jordan and Iraq). On the following day it was 
announced that King Hussein had appointed Mr* Samir Rifai 
as Foreign and Defence Minister in the Jordanian Cabinet, 
in addition to his duties as Prime Minister, 

At the time Ring Hussein assumed the leadership of the \riih 
Federation there was no detlnite confirmation of the assassination of 
King Faisal, nor was it known that the Iraqi revolution had been 
completely successful. Tho appointment of Mr. Samir Rifai as 
Foreign and Defence Minister was necessitated by the fact that 
Foreign Relations and Defence wore In charge! of Federal Ministers 
before tho revolution in Iraq (see 16230 A). 

In a further broadcast in the morning of July 17, King 
Hussein announced that he had decided to ask friendly States 
to send “ effective military aid ” to Jordan “ as a temporary 
measure to protect our borders from surrounding enemies ” ; 
he emphasized that his decision had been taken in accordance 
with Article 51 of the U.N. Charter and with the unanimous 
approval of the Jordanian Cabinet, members of the Arab 
Federation in Amman, leading political personalities, and 
members of the Jordanian Parliament, King Hussein said 
that such aid would enable “ this small and poor country ” to 
strengthen its economy and permit the Jordanian Army to 
safeguard internal security ; when this had been done, Jordan 
would be able to “ discharge her responsibilities towards 
our nation and countries fan apparent reference to the Arab 
Federation] and, God willing, to save the Middle East from 
the talons of international Communism, nihilism and atheism.” 

An Iraqi radio station directed several broadcasts to Jordan 
during tho day (July 17) calling on tho Jordanian people to “rise 
in a great revolution and break their chains ” as tho Iraqi people 
had done and to “ wipe out tho rotten monarchy as it was wiped out 
in Iraq.” After denouncing King Hussein for “ calling In the 
imperialists in agreement with criminal Israel,” the broadcasts 
said that ** a revolution has started In Iraq and the Lebanon and 
another will start tomorrow in Jordan.” 

The Jordanian request for military aid had been made on the 
previous evening (July 16) to the British and U.S* Charges 
d’Affaires m Amman, who were summoned to the Royal 
palace by King Hussein. In response to King Hussein’s appeal, 
a detachment of 800 British paratroops landed at Amman 
in the morning of July 17, having flown from Cyprus in aircraft 
of R.A.F. Transport Command* The airlift was completed 
without incident in the afternoon of July 18, by which time 
2,000 men of the 10th Independent Parachute Brigade had 
arrived in the Jordanian capital from Cyprus. The British 
troops were cordially welcomed by the population of Amman 
and received full co-operation from the Jordanian Army 
authorities. 
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The British airlift from Cyprus took a direct course over Israel 
to avoid flying over Syria or taking the lengthy route via Turkey 
and Iraq. The first phase of the airlift took nearly 18 hours longer 
than was planned, owing to a seven-hour gap in operations caused 
by an Israeli protest to Britain at the arbitrary decision to fly over 
Israeli territory , subsequently, however, the Government of Israel 
gave permission for overflying by British planes, and the airlift was 
completed on July 18 as stated. It was reported in British newspapers 
on July 31— -though not officially confirmed — that the British forces 
in Jordan were being supplied through the port of Akaba to avoid 
flying over Israeli territory. 

More than 50 U.S. jot fighters flew over Jordan on July 17 as a 
gesture of support for the British notion and to oovor the landings of 
British paratroops. On the following day U.S. Globemastm s began 
a 44 massive airlift ” of petroleum products from Bahrain to Jordan, 
whoso oil shipments had been out off owing to the closing of the 
Iraqi and Lebanese frontiers. A U.S. gift of 17,500,000 (about 
£2,600,000) to Jordan was announced on July 20, additional to the 
considerable sums previously made available by the U.S, Government 
for economic aid. , 

In a statement on July 17 to the British House of Commons, 
Mr. Macmillan emphasized that the Jordanian request for 
British military aid was made under Article 51 of the U.N. 
Charter, covering the right of collective self-defence, and had 
been approved by King Hussein and the Jordanian Govern- 
ment. Both the King and his Prime Minister (Mr. Rifai) had 
stated that Jordan’s territorial integrity was threatened by 
the movement of Syrian forces across her northern frontier 
and by infiltration of arms, and the British action was intended 
to help Jordan to maintain her independence. [The debates 
in the Blouse of Commons on the despatch of British troops to 
Jordan and the Middle East crisis generally will be reported 
in later issues — Ed. K.C. A.]. 

The U.S. State Department expressed full support for 
Britain’s action in Jordan, emphasizing that it had been taken 
under Article 51 of the U.N. Charter and in response to an 
appeal by King Hussein and his Government. 

Jordanian Complaint to Security Council against United Arab 

Republic. - Relations broken with U.A.R. 

The Jordanian Government complained to the Security 
Council on July 17 of interference by the United Arab Republic 
m Jordan’s internal affairs, and asked that the complaint 
should be dealt with as a matter of urgency. On July 20 Jordan 
severed diplomatic relations with the U.A.R. in protest at the 
latter’s recognition of the Republican Government in Iraq. 

At a press conference on the some day (July 20) King Ilufisoin 
said that it was now known that the entire Hashemite Royal family 
In Iraq had boon murdered. Including hie cousin King Faisal and the 
Crown Prince Abdul Hah. Speaking with emotion, he expressed his 
determination to do all in his power to u restore order, peace, and 
lawful conditions in the Iraqi part of the [Arab! Union ” and to 
continue the task of “ liberating Arab nationalism from foreign 
domination/' Ho expressed his conviction that the events in Iraq 
had been instigated and engineered by “ subversive elements of 
certain Arab States which are dominated by international Com- 
munism ” ; these elements had also threatened the independence and 
integrity of Jordan during the past tow days, and to defeat thorn ho 
had appealed for a.id from friondly countries. The despatch of 
British forces in response to his appeal had added greatly to Jordan’s 
self -confidence and would help her to maintain her independence 
against external subversion. 

Murder of Jordanian Ministers in Baghdad. 

It was announced in Amman on July 28 that two of the 
three JordamanNMmisters in the Cabinet of the Arab Union— 
Mr. Ibrahim Hashem and Mr. Suleiman Toukan— had been 
murdered by the Baghdad mob on July 14 ; the third 
Jordanian Minister (Mr, Khaloussi el-Khairy) had received 
serious injuries and was in a Baghdad hospital. 

Mr, Ibrahim Hashem (80) was a loading political figure in Jordan 
for many years, and Prime Minister on several occasions ; he was a 
signatory of the 1046 treaty between Britain and Transjordan which 
created the independent Kingdom of Jordan. On the creation of the 
Arab Federation he became Deputy Premier of the Union Cabinet 
headed by General Nuri es-Baid. 

Mr, Suleiman Toukan (a former mayor of Nablus) was also a 
prominent personality in Jordanian political life, and became 
Military Governor of Jordan in April, 1957, when King Hussein 
imposed martial law after the Zerqa incident (see 15561 A). He was 
Defence Minister In the Union Cabinet. 

(As stated above, the killing of Mr. Hashem and Mr. Toukan had 
been, witnessed by General Sharoh, who himself narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of the mob.l 

Infiltrations into Jordan from Syria. 

Some 15 persons, alleged to be infiltrators from Syria, were 
arrested on the Jordanian-Syrian border during the last few 
days of July and held for interrogation ; the Jordanian 
authorities seized a number of rifles, automatic weapons, and 


explosives in the possession of the persons apprehended. A 
military spokesman in Amman said that preliminary investiga- 
tions had disclosed “ clear intervention by the authorities 
of the Syrian Army . . . with the intention of creating disorders 
in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan.” — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune - U.S. Information Service) 

(Prev. rep. Lebanese Crisis, 16239 A.) 
Note. Further developments m the Middle East crisis will be 
given in later issues. They will include international reactions to the 
despatch of American troops to the Lebanon and of British troops 
to Jordan ; the debates in the U.N. Security Council on the Middle 
Fast situation; the proposals for a “summit” conference on the 
Middle East between President Eisenhower, Mr, Macmillan, 
M. Khrushchev, General de Gaulle, and Mr. Nehru ; and the debates 
in the British House of Commons on the Middle East crisis. 

(Ed. K.C. A.). 

A. CEYLON. — Policy on Private Foreign Invest- 
ment. - No Nationalization for next Ten Years. 

The Government of Ceylon issued a statement on May 21 
announcing that, in order to encourage new foreign private 
investment in the country, it had been decided to give an 
assurance (i) that any such investment would not be nationalized 
for the next 10 years ; (ii) that the eventual repatriation of 
capital (including appreciation) and the remittance of dividends 
would be permitted. 

The statement said that it was the Government's policy to welcome 
private foreign investment in fields which would strengthen the 
country's economy, and that it would approve such investment 
where : (1) local capital had not already effectively established 
itsolf or was not likely to do so in. the noar future ; (2) there was 
collaboration with local private enterprise, although such collabora- 
tion could bo dispensed with if local enterprise was not forthcoming 
or if a foreign private enterprise undertook the manufacture of 
products for export under a trade-name of wide range , (3) there 
would bo progressive domestic manufacture designed ultima, tely to 
eliminate all imports to tho utmost practicable oxtent. 

It was the Government’s policy (the statement added) to 
provide incentives and concessions for new industries and 
expansion of existing ones, such as “ tax holidays,” tariff protec- 
tion, and depreciation allowances. In addition, any approved 
foreign investment would be accorded the same treatment 
with regard to concessions and protection as was given to 
domestic private enterprise by the Customs tariffs and under 
the Industrial Products Act, which protects indigenous 
industries. (Ceylon Government Information Department) 

B. PAKISTAN. — Election Date fixed for 1959. 

At a conference in Karachi on July 19, called by the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Firoz Khan Noon) and attended by leaders of all 
political parties except the Moslem League, it was decided 
that November 1958, which had previously been envisaged 
as the date for the first general elections in Pakistan, would 
be an inconvenient month for the people of East Pakistan to 
go to the polls because it was harvesting-time. It was accord- 
ingly decided that the elections should be completed by Feb. 15, 
1959. The Moslem League, after first accepting the Prime 
Minister’s invitation, withdrew at the last moment and 
boycotted the conference on the ground that it would not be 
party to a meeting which had accepted the system of joint 
electorates. 

It was announced in May that nearly 10,000,000 voters— 
approximately 50 per cent of the total population — had been 
registered on tho draft electoral rolls for the general elections to the 
National and Provincial Assemblies ; about 20,000,000 of the voters 
were in East Pakistan, 700,000 in Karachi, and the remainder in 
West Pakistan. 

Mr. Noon had previously informed the National Assembly 
on Jan. 5 that all steps had been taken to hold the elections 
throughout the country under the joint electorate system. 
Replying to a question, he said that the electoral registers 
would not show the religion of individual electors. 
(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15936 A ; 15819 A.) 

C. MOROCCO. — Creation of Motor Industry. 

It was announced in Rabat on July 8 that the Moroccan 
Government had concluded an agreement with the Simca 
(French) and Fiat (Italian) companies for the setting-up of a 
motor industry m Morocco. Under the agreement, the 
building of a factory will start before Oct. 1, 1958, and the 
undertaking will he run by a company in which the Moroccan 
Government will take up 40 per cent of the shares and 
Simca and Fiat another 40 per cent ; the remaining 20 per 
cent will be open to subscription by private Moroccan interests. 

(Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. AUSTRIA - SOVIET UNION. — Dr. Raab’s Visit 
to Moscow. - Soviet Government concedes Halving of 
Austrian Oil Supplies to U.S.S.R. 

The Austrian Federal Chancellor (Dr. Ilaab), accompanied 
by the Vice-Chancellor (Herr Bruno Pittermann) and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (Dr. Figl), arrived m Moscow on an 
official visit to the Soviet Union on July 21. During their 
visit the Austrian delegation had a series of discussions with 
M. Khrushchev, M. Mikoyan (First Deputy Premier), and 
M. Kosygin (Deputy Premier) ; they also visited industrial 
undertakings and scientific and cultural establishments, 
inspected the Soviet Nuclear Research Institute at Dubna, and 
attended a reception at the Kremlin. They also paid a visit to 
Leningrad before leaving Moscow for Vienna on July 28. 

A joint communique issued on July 24 stated that the talks 
had been held in “a spirit of friendship and cordiality ” and 
that the leaders of both countries had noted “ with satisfac- 
tion ” that “ good relations ” had developed between the 
U.S.S.B. and Austria since the conclusion of the Austrian 
State Treaty in 1955. The communique went on to announce 
the following results of the talks : 

Austrian Oil Deliveries to U.S.S.R. At the request of the Austrian 
delegation and ** in viow of the existing amicable relations between 
the two countries,’* the Soviet Government had agreed to a 50 per 
oent reduction of the Austrian oil deliveries of 7,000,000 tons still 
outstanding under the State Treaty of 1955. TTho Treaty provided 
for the delivery of 10,000,000 tons of Austrian oil to the IT.S.H.R,, 
at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a year, m compensation for the handing 
back to Austria of the Austrian oilfields and refineries seized by the 
Soviet Union after the liberation of Austria.] “ Bearing in mind, 
however, the long-term commitments of the Soviet Union regarding 
deliveries of Austrian oil to third countries,” both sides had agreod 
that the U.S.S.R. would deliver 3,500,000 tons of Soviet oil to 
Austria from Jan. 1, 1959, a,t a rate of 500,000 tons a year, to com- 
pensate for half the annual delivery of 1,000,000 tons of oil by 
Austria to the Soviet Union. The communique addod that the oil 
to be delivered by the Soviet Union would bo of standard specifica- 
tions, that deliveries would ho either free to the Austrian frontier 
or c.i.f, to Austrian Danube ports, and that they would bo distri- 
buted uniformly over tho year. The appropriate agencies in both 
countries had been instructed to roach an agreement not later than 
Oct. 1 on tho practical implementation of this arrangement. 

Austrian Compensatory Deliveries to U.S.S.R. After stating that 
tho agreement on Austrian deliveries of goods to the U.S.S.R. in 
compensation for the former German industrial property handed 
over to Austria had been " scrupulously carried out by both sides/* 
the communique said that, “ in accordance with tho Austrian delega- 
tion’s wishes/* the Soviet Government had expressed its roadiness 
to accept other commodities instead of the annual 200,000 tons of 
oil provided for in that agreement for delivery in tho fifth and sixth 
years. Detailed arrangements on the items to be substituted would 
be concluded betweon the two countries. 

Trade Relations. Both sides agreed that Austrian-Soviet economic 
relations could he regarded as “ satisfactory /* but that ” efforts to 
expand tho volume of goods within the framework of tho existing 
agreement should be extended.” Tho Soviet Union had expressed 
its willingness to increase its imports from Austria of somi-flnished 
and finished industrial goods, while Austria would make efforts to 
increase her imports of raw materials and other goods from tho 
U.S.S.R. Furthermore, Austria would take “ the necessary organiza- 
tional and technical measures within the framework of her existing 
legislation to facilitate higher sales of finished and semi-finished 
products imported from the Soviet Union.” 

Danube Regime. Tho Austrian delegation had stated that Austria 
intended to join tho Danube Convention concluded in Belgrade 
in 3948. 


Consular Convention. - Property and Financial Claims. A consular 
convention between the U.S.S.R. and Austria would be signed lator 
? v had 0/180 hoon a P Teod Ikat final negotiations should 

be held in Moscow in November on the question of property and 
financial claims. 


Austrian Prisoners in the U.S.S.R, In roply to Austrian inquiries 
about the repatriation from tho U.S.S.R. of Austrian or former 
Austrian subjects, the Soviet Ministers had doclarod that “the 
repatriation of Austrian nationals from tho U.S.S.R. had been 
21? 3 *? 1 . -f® , regards former Austrian subjects and members of 

their families living In tho U.S.S.R., as well as individual Austrians 
on whom additional information might he supplied by the Austrian 
authorities, the Soviet Government would ” favourably consider ” 
any voluntary request for the repatriation of those persons. Con- 
versely, the Austrian authorities would facilitate the voluntary 
return to the U.S.S.R. of Soviet citizens (or former Soviet citizens) 
and members of their families now living in Austria. 

„ A nt ! r . i r ti ? na iJ Rela i i<>n8 * M The Austrian Ministers had stated 
that the Austrian Government would, as hitherto, develop friendly 
with all countries and would co-operate to the best of Its 
ability m efforts to consolidate peace.” (2) The Soviet Ministers had 
expressed the Soviet Union’s determination to promote the 
relaxation of tension in the Middle East/* whilst the Austrian 
delegation, in turn, had expressed its " deep interest ” in such a 


relaxation of tension, (8) Both sides had “ expressed confidence 
that tho principles of peaceful oo -existence among 8 tates ” accepted 
by the 12th Session o£ tho U.N. General Assembly represented “a 
solid foundation for the development of friendly relations between 
States and tho consolidation of international pence mul security.” 
(4) The Austrian Ministers had ** expressed concern for the main- 
tenance of good relations with Austria's neighbours.” (5) The Soviet 
leaders had informed the Austrian Ministers about Soviet steps to 
ease international tension and to eliminate the danger of a nuclear 
war, and the Austrian Ministers had welcomed such steps. 

In conclusion, it was announced that President Voroshilov 
would invite President Sehiirf to pay an official visit, to the 
Soviet Union, and that M. Khrushchev had accepted an 
invitation to visit Austria. 

It had previously been announced in Vienna that the whole quota 
for tho third year of tho compensation agreement, to a value of 
125,000,000, would be fulfilled Iri the form of deliveries of goods by 
July 20- -thus completing one-half of the total amount of 8150,000,000 
which Austria had undertaken to supply to the Soviet Union under 
tills agreement. Tho third annual quota of oil deliveries (1,000,000 
tons) would also bo completed In time. 

In a press statement before leaving Vienna, Dr. Haab 
explained Unit the annual deliveries of goods and oil to the 
Soviet Union, totalling some 1,1 00, (KM), 000 schillings, were 
“ obviously a burden on the A us Irian budget,” He announced 
that the Soviet Government would be asked whether, u in 
view of the punctuality with which the deliveries have been 
made during the past three years, it might not be possible to 
alter the reparations agreement in the sense of substantially 
reducing it.” Dr. Haab also pointed out that crude oil produc- 
tion in Austria had shown a tendency to fall, and recalled that, 
d; laid been agreed in 1055 that in such a case the question of 
oil deliveries could he reviewed. Whereas Austrian crude oil 
production was 8,000,000 tons in 1055, it had fallen to 8,186,000 
tons in 1957 and was expected to fall below the 8, 000, 000-ton 
mark in 1958. (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - 
Wiener Zcitung - Times) (Prev. rep. Compensation and Oil 
Agreements, K4532 A 5 M. Mikoyan’s Visit to Austria, 

*5552 A 5 Austro-Sovict Trade Agreement, 15963 A.) 

B. BRAZIL - COLOMBIA. — “ Cofffee Declaration.” 

- Economic, Cultural, and Air Agreements. 

The Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr, de Maeedo 
Soares, visited Bogota on May 25-28 for discussions with the 
Colombian Foreign Minister, Dr. de Santamaria. The two 
Ministers signed a joint declaration on coffee policy the 
Dcclamcidn de Bogota- as well as an economic and technical 
agreement, a cultural agreement, an air traffic convention, 
and an agreement covering an aerial photographic survey of 
large inaccessible areas on the Brazilian-Colombian frontier. 

The Dedaracidn de Bogotd stated that Brazil and Colombia 
had ratified all their international obligations in connexion 
with the policy of maintaining stable coffee prices and con- 
trolling coffee exports ; that both countries had agreed on 
mutual assistance in matters relating to coffee ; and (hat, 
following an international coffee conference held in Rio de 
Janeiro in January 1958, the two countries would fully support 
the International Coffee Organization set up at that conference. 

The economic and technical agreement provided for a joint 
commission to develop commercial relations between the two 
countries and to study development possibilities for their 
frontier regions, taking into account their joint interest in the 
Amazon Basin and the possibility of developing river transport 
in that area. 

Under the cultural agreement Brazil and Colombia under- 
took to promote the study of each other’s language, literature, 
history, and geography in their schools. The air agreement 
authorized the establishment of air services between the 
two countries.-— (Bank of London and South America) 

(Prev. rep. Coffee Prices and Exports, 15881 C.) 

C. YEMEN. — Soviet Arms Supplies. 

The Crown Prince of the Yemen (Prince Seif cl-Islam el-Badr), 
m a speech to the armed forces on July 2, announced that the 
Yemen had received and was still receiving arms from the Soviet 
Union. This was the first time that the purchase of Soviet arms 
had been officially announced in the Yemen ; no details of 
the arms supplies were given. 

It had previously been reported from Aden on April 16 that 
Soviet engineers would shortly begin the construction of a 
commercial port for the Yemen at Mina el-Hamaclani, and that 
new installations were planned at Hodeida to make that port 
suitable as a naval and submarine base. (Le Monde - Times) 
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A. CANADA - UNITED STATES. — St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project, - Inauguration of Barnhart 
Island Power Station and Wiley-Dondero Ship Channel. 

A major stage in tlxe construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project was reached on July 1 with the blowing-up 
of a temporary coffer dam which had been erected to divert 
the northern channel of the river during the building of a 
hydro-electric station on Barnhart Island, in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. The demoli- 
tion of the coffer darn allowed the river to resume its former 
course down to a new permanent control dam at the power 
station ; by means of this control dam an area about 35 miles 
long and from one to four miles wide was inundated to form 
an artificial lake to serve as a headpool for the hydro-electric 
plant. 

The now power station on Barnhart Island (through which the 
International Boundary lino runs) will ultimately have a capacity 
of 1,640,000 kilowatts, or 2,100,000 horse-power, and will be 
exceeded in output only by the power station at Grand Coulee, 
U.S, A. It will be equipped with 32 generators, 16 owned by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and 16 by the New 
York State Power Authority. Power generated by the station will 
be distributed throughout the Province of Ontario and the State 
of New York ; it was expected that four generators — two Canadian 
and two U.S. — would be operating before the end of July, and full 
generating capacity reached by late 1960. 

The creation of an artificial lake — by allowing the St. Lawrence 
to inundate about 28,000 acres on the Canadian side of the Inter- 
national Boundary line and 10,000 on the U.S. side — involved the 
re-location of seven small towns and villages, the diversion of a short 
section of the Canadian National Railway mam line from Montreal 
to Toronto, and the construction of a new length of highway. The 
total cost of the Barnhart Island power scheme, including the hydro- 
electric plant itself, the coffer and permanent control dams, and the 
re -location of townships, railway, and roads, was expected to reach 
$660,000,000 (£230,000,000) by the time full output was achieved. 
Half of this amount will be borne by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario and half by the Now York State Power 
Authority, 

A few hours after the demolition of the coffer dam on July 1 
the first water was admitted to the newly-built Eisenhower 
and Snell locks, standing respectively at the eastern and 
western ends of the new Wiley-Dondero Ship Channel. This 
channel — on the American side of the International Boundary 
line, and dredged in the river to the south of Barnhart Island — 
will allow ships to by-pass the power station and its dam and to 
navigate in smooth water from one part of the International 
Rapids section to the other. Previously, a large lock had also 
been constructed on the Canadian side at Iroquois, at the 
eastern end of the International Rapids section ; four other 
looks arc at present under construction by the Canadian 
Seaway Authority. These seven locks will replace a series of 
21 smaller locks between Montreal and Lake Ontario, and will 
be able to handle ships 780 ft. in length, 75 ft. in breadth, and 
drawing up to 27 ft. 

Other major works already carried out in connexion with the 
Seaway project include (a) the raising of the central span of the 
Jacques Cartier Bridge, Montreal— a major highway between the 
city and the South Shore— so as to give a clearance of 120 ft. for 
ships using the Seaway ; (6) the construction of a highway tunnel 
under the Seaway at Melochevillo, Quebec. 

All the seven new locks are expected to be in operation and 
the river channel deepened before the opening of navigation 
for the 1059 season, thus providing access to the heart of the 
North American continent for ocean-going and other ships 
with a draught of up to 27 ft. It is intended that the Seaway 
shall be formally opened by H.M. the Queen in April 1959. 
(Montreal Star - New York Times - Department of External 
Affairs, Ottawa - Lloyd’s list and Shipping Gazette) 

(Prev. rep. 1374 ® B.) 
Note. Navigation from Lake Ontario to Montreal has for many 
years been possible for smaller Rhtps (the so-called “ canallcrs,” of 
250 ft, maximum length), into which large “ lakers ” trans-ship 
grain and other bulk cargoes at Prescott (Ontario) for re-trans- 
sblpmont into ocean-going ships at Montreal. In addition, a con- 
siderable trade between Europe and Great Lakes ports is carried 
In small ocean-going ships without trans-shipment; this trade, 
pioneered by the Norwegian FjrXl line in 1933, and shared by Dutch, 
Swedish, French, German, and other interests since 1945, exceeded 
800,000 tons In 1957. <1M. K.O.A.). 

B. BELGIUM - SOVIET UNION. — Direct Air 
Service between Brussels and Moscow. 

A civil aviation agreement between Belgium and the Soviet 
Union was signed in Moscow on June 5, providing for the 
immediate opening of a direct air service between Moscow and 
Brussels. (Soviet; Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev* rep. 16266 B.) 


C. SOVIET UNION - UNITED STATES. — U.S. 
Transport Plane shot down over Armenia. - Release of 
American Airmen. 

The Soviet Government presented a Note to the U.S. 
Ambassador in Moscow on June 28 protesting at what was 
described as “ a premeditated violation of the State frontiers 
of the U.S.S.R. by an American military plane ” on the 
previous day, and stating that the crew of nine had been taken 
into custody. 

It was stated that a U.S. aircraft had penetrated Soviet airspace 
south of Erevan (Armenia) to a depth of 105 miles; that it had 
disregarded signals by two Soviet fighters to land ; and that the 
machine had accordingly been “ compelled to land ” about 150 miles 
inside Soviet territory, where it had “ burned up.” 

The U.S. Government sent a Note to the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the following day demanding the immediate return 
of the U.S. airmen, and pointing out that the aircraft had 
lost its way on a routine flight from Turkey to Persia. 

The U.S. Defence Department explained that the machine, an. 
unarmed transport plane, was on a regular bi-monthly flight carrying 
cargo destined for U.S. diplomatic and military missions in Persia 
and Pakistan. Owing to bad weather and the high mountains along 
the route, the plane had presumably gone off course and there was 
thus “no basis whatsoever for the Soviet charge of deliberate 
violation of airspace.” 

The nine airmen were released by the Soviet authorities on 
July 7, when they were handed over to U.S. Army repre- 
sentatives at Astara, on the Soviet-Persian border. They 
were flown to Wiesbaden (Germany), where U.S. Air Force 
H.Q. announced that the plane had been shot down by Soviet 
fighters after inadvertently crossing the Soviet frontier owing 
to “ a combination of extensive thunderstorms, instrument- 
flying conditions, and high winds.” 

In a press statement at Wiesbaden, two of the repatriated airmen 
stated that their machine had been attacked and set on lire by two 
Soviet Mig fighters while flying at 15,000 foot. Five of the crow had 
baled out and landed without serious injury, while the others had 
crash-landed on an airstrip ; the burning plane had exploded on 
the ground shortly after its crow reached safety. The airmen had 
been manhandled and beaten by Armenian peasants, and one of them 
had actually been threatened with hanging. Once in the hands of 
Soviet troops, however, they had been well treated. 

A U.S. demand for the punishment of the Russian airmen 
responsible for shooting down the transport plane was rejected 
by the Soviet Government on July 21 as “ groundless and 
irrelevant ” ; the allegation that the airmen had been ill- 
treated by the local population was described as “ devoid of 
all foundation.” — (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

D. AUSTRALIA. — Increase in Basic Wage* 

After bearings which had opened on Feb. 1 7, the Australian 
Arbitration Commission decided on May 12, by a two-to-one 
majority, to increase the weekly basic wage for male workers 
(at present averaging £A!2. 16s.) by 5s., and for female 
workers by 8s. 9d. 

The trade unions had applied for (a) an overall wage increaso of 
10s. a week for male workers, and (h) a restoration of tho automatic 
cost-of-living increases, which would have meant roughly another 
10s. The Commission rejected the latter claim, but found that a 
general increaso in the basic wage was justified by the state of the 
Australian economy. Tho two judges who delivered the majority 
decision considered that tho wage increase should be limited to 5s. 
because of serious losses through drought, the fall in the price of wool 
and other exports, and the need to give rural industries a respite 
from significant rises in costs. The third member believed that a 
substantially higher increase might have been safely granted. 

The decision brought the Federal weekly basic wage for each 
capital city to £A13. 8s. in Sydney ; £A13 in Melbourne ; £A12. 3s. 
in Brisbane ; £A12. 16s. in Adelaide ; £A13. Is. in Perth ; and 
£A13. 7s. in Ilobart. 

About 1,850,000 workers will benefit from the award* 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) (14891 B.) 

E. NORTH KOREA. — Trade and Economic Aid 
Agreements with Soviet Union. 

An agreement on trade exchanges and economic co-operation 
during the years 1959-65 was concluded on May 15 between 
the Soviet Union and the Korean Democratic People’s 
Republic, following talks in Moscow between Soviet and North 
Korean delegations. It was agreed (1) that the Soviet Union 
would supply North Korea with ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, machinery, cables, oil products, cotton, and various 
manufactured goods ; (2) that North Korea would export to 
the Soviet Union non-ferrous metals, graded steel, pig iron, 
silks, etc. ; and (8) that the U.S.S.R. would extend technical 
aid to North Korea for the construction and enlargement of 
industrial enterprises. (Soviet Embassy Press Dept., London) 
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A. FINLAND - SOVIET UNION. — President Kekko- 
Hen’s Visit to the U.S.S.R. - Preliminary Agreement on 
Soviet Loan to Finland. - Negotiations on Finnish Use of 
Saimaa Canal. - Proposal for Joint Industrial Projects. 

President Kekkonen of Finland arrived m Moscow on May 22 
on an official visit to the Soviet Union. lie was accompanied 
by M. Hynninen (the Finnish Foreign Minister), M. Kivekas 
(Minister of Commerce and Industry), M. Antikainen (Minister 
of Communications and Public Works), and several members 
of the Finnish Parliament representing the principal political 
parties except the Conservatives. 

During their stay in Moscow (May 22-23 and May 20-30) 
President Kekkonen and his Ministers had a series of discussions 
with President Voroshilov, M. Khrushchov, M. Mikoyan and 
M. Kozlov (First Deputy Premiers), M. Gromyko (Foreign 
Minister), M. Kabanov (Minister of Foreign Trade), and M. 
Kirichenko, a member of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
They also attended a State banquet given by President Voro- 
shilov and a Soviet-Fmnish friendship meeting m the Kiemlin, 
while President Kekkonen received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws at Moscow University. From May 24-28 the 
Finnish President and Ministers visited Leningrad, “Sverdlovsk, 
and Tashkent (Uzbekistan), returning to Moscow on May 20 
for the final discussions. 


A joint communique was issued in Moscow on May 30 stating 
that the talks had been held in “ an atmosphere of friendship 
and sincerity,” and that “ the heads of the two States had 
recorded to their mutual satisfaction that exceptionally good 
and genuine neighbourly relations exist between the Soviet 
Union and Finland.” The communique added : 

“ Prom the favourable experience they have acquired, the two 
countries have reached the conclusion that the Soviet Union and 
Finland, in spite of differing: political, economic, and social systems, 
can live Tory well side by side in conditions of businesslike and 
mutually beneficial co-operation and good understanding, based on 
mutual respect ” Recalling the Soviot-Finnish friendship treaty of 
1948 and its extension for a further 20 years in 1055, it said : “ This 
treaty is of considerable importance for strengthening peace in 
Northern Europe, and is an important factor ensuring Finland’s 
security and the inviolability of the Soviet. Union’s nortli ■ -western 
frontiers.” 


After referring to the Soviet-Fmnish communiques of Fob. 2 
and June 12, 1957, as the continued basis of Soviet- Finnish 
relations, the communique dealt with the following questions : 

Economic Relations. In view of the "positive experience” resulting 
from the Soviot-Finnlsh trado agreements for 1951-55 and 1 95 6- GO, 
both sides had agreed to conclude a now agreement for the years 
1961-65 and to start preliminary talks on this matter. 

The Finnish representatives had asked for a long-term loan of 
400,000,000 to 500,000,000 roubles, to be used “ for the further 
Increase of the productivity of the Finnish economy and for ensuring 
employment,” and to bo given In tho form of goods necessary for 
achieving this aim. The Soviet representatives had agreed to this in 
principle, and talks on tho subject would be started after tho Finnish 
Government had drawn up concrete proposals, [There had been a 
growing imbalance in Soviet- Finnish trade in tho U.S.S.R ’h favour 
resulting iu tho accumulation of largo roubio balances by Finland. 1 

S^™**** S? nal ; Finlam \ ha<1 rateod the question of her use 
of the Saimaa Canal, which links Lake Saimaa with tho Gulf of 
Finland. [1 his canal, formerly an outlet for Finnish timber and 
timber products from tho interior, has not boon used since tho U.S.S. R. 

annexed the Vyborg 
area, Including half the 
length of the canal, 
after the Finnish-Soviet 
War.] The communique 
declared that “ taking 
Into consideration the 
friendly and good- 
neighbourly relations 
between the two coun- 
tries, and also the 
economic importance of 
this canal to Finland,” 
the U.S.S.R. had ox- 
pressed its readiness to 
conclude a 50 -year 
agreement on the Fin- 
nish use of tho canal for 
transit shipping, “on 
advantageous terms for 

(Economist) Finland.” Each side 
. .. (Economist) W01lla put into R00fl 

repair at Its own oxpenso, and keep In proper order, that part of 
the canal runnier through Its territory. Talks would begin as soon 
as possible on (1) an aRTOoment granting Finland tho right ot froo 
transit through the Saimaa Canal ; (2) another agreement between 
a Soviet economic organisation and the appropriate Finnish body on 
the leasing to the Finnish agency of land for the trans-shipment 
and storage of cargoes In the port of Vysotsk (Uuras). 



International Relations. Bn viet- Finnish relations, ** based on 
mutual respect, confidence, and niulerstanding,” wore implementing 
tho principles of peaceful and good neighbourly relations among 
States laid down In the resolution approved by the 1 2th Session of 
the U.N. General Assembly. Both countries were convinced that the 
peaceful co-existence of States, h respective of their social systems, 
constituted a sound foundation for the general development of 
friendly international relations in the interests of international peace 
and security. Both sides, moreover, wore agreed that Finland had 
made a “ valuable contribution to tho improvement, of international 
mutual understanding” by its policy of neutrality, 

Disarmament. It was recalled that Finland had given “ positive 
support ” to tho Soviet Union’s suspension of nuclear tests, both side's 
being agreed on the need for the immediate and universal (Hiding of 
such tests. They had also recorded their support for the creation 
In Central Europe of a zone free from nuclear and rocket weapons, 

United Nations. The communique ('idled for the admission of the 
Chinese People’s Republic to the U.N. “ in Implementation of the 
principle of universality of this organization,” 

Northern Europe, fn accordance with her policy of neutrality, 
Finland was “ consistently seeking to help in eliminating antagonisms 
in international life, and supported everything conducive to concord 
and fitpimfchcmfnt," She was observing these principles in her 
eo-opernthm with other Nordic countries. 

“The Soviet side” [the communique added 1 ” declared that it, too, 
was seeking to promote friendly relations and mutual understanding 
with tho other Nordic countries, and , . , expressed its readiness to 
consider in a most favourable spirit, any proposals aimed at strength- 
ening peace in Northern Europe,” The Finnish side had expressed 
appreciation of tilts statement. 

Cultural and Sports Relations. Both sides bad expressed satisfaction 
at tho “ positive results ” achieved in these sphere's. 

A number of other matters of mutual interest were discussed 
between the two countries, both during President Kekkonen’s 
visit and after his return to Helsinki. 

Employment of Finnish Worker* on Soviet Building Scheme*. 

During the Moscow discussions President Kekkonen had 
suggested the employment of Finnish workers on building 
schemes in the Soviet Union in order to help relieve the growing 
unemployment problem in Finland. It was announced in 
Helsinki on July 3 that the Soviet Ambassador had informed 
President Kekkonen of the Soviet Government’s willingness to 
entrust to Finnish firms the building, under contract, of a new 
electric power station in the Murmansk area near the Soviet- 
Fmnish frontier. The project would employ about 2,200 Finnish 
workers and a corresponding technical stiff, 

Soviet Proposal for Construction of Finnish Metallurgical 
Plant with Soviet Equipment. 

At a luncheon given by M. Khrushchev to President Kekko- 
nen on May 23, the Soviet Prime Minister suggested that the 
U.S.S.R. could supply Finland with equipment to build an iron 
and steel plant and to develop other industries as a contribution 
towards casing Finnish unemployment,, M. Khrushchev added ; 
“ We arc prepared to examine concrete proposals in order to 
do everything possible in this respect, in conformity with your 
conditions, ... In order to solve the Finnish unemployment 
problem an agreement could be concluded, for example, on the 
construction in Finland of a metallurgical plant by Finnish 
labour, according to Soviet blueprints and with our equipment,” 

Finnish Prisoners of War In the U.S.S.R. 

The Finnish Foreign Ministry announced on June 6 that 
during the visit of President Kekkonen and the Finnish 
Ministers to the U.S.S.R., M. Hynninen had informed M. 
Gromyko that many people in Finland hoped that the Soviet 
authorities would carry out further Investigations into the fate 
of Finnish citizens who had disappeared during the war. The 
Soviet representatives had stated, however, that all Finnish 
prisoners-of-war had already been repatriated, and that the 
Soviet Government therefore considered the question as closed. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet authorities would be willing to repat- 
riate any Finnish nationals who, on the basis of information 
supplied by the Finnish Government, were found to he still 
in Soviet territory. 

Soviet Purchases of Finnish Butter. 

Following the restrictions applied by Britain to Finnish 
butter exports (see 10204 A), the Soviet Government announced 
during the Moscow talks that it was willing in principle to buy 
12,000 tons of Finnish butter, subject to further negotiations 
on price. As a result of subsequent talks, agreement was reached 
on June 27 under which Finland would supply to the Soviet 
Union 0,000 metric tons of butter in 1056 and another 0,000 tons 
in 1950, and would receive in exchange some 100,000 tons 
of wheat, equivalent to about one-quarter of all foreign 
grain imported into Finland annually. The rate of exchange 
was fixed at one kilogram of butter for eight kilograms of 
wheat, making the butter price about 1 00 Finmarks per kilogram 
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— roughly the same as Britain is paying for Finnish butter. 
The Soviet Union agreed that Finland might re-sell part of the 
wheat supplies to third countries. 

Trade Agreements between Finnish and Soviet Industries. 

It was announced m Helsinki on June 25 that negotiations 
m Leningrad between Finnish industrialists and representatives 
of Leningrad enterprises had resulted in an agreement whereby 
the Finnish firms would export sewing machines, furniture, 
textiles, and plastic goods to Leningrad, whilst the Soviet 
enterprises would send motor bicycles, skates, cameras, 
microscopes, and medical instruments to the Finnish firms 
concerned. The total value of these exchanges would be about 
20,000,000 Finnish marks.— (Ministry of External Affairs, 
Helsinki - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15116 A ; 15385 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Life Peerages. 

The first list of life peers created under the Life Peerages Act 
was issued in the London Gazette on July 24, comprising four 
baronesses — the first women members of the House of Lords — 
and ten barons, as follows : 

Baronesses. 

Dame Katharine Elliot (54). Widow of Mr. Walter Elliot, lately 
Conservative M.P. for Kelvmgrove (Glasgow) and a former Minister 
of Health, Minister of Agriculture, and Secretary of State for 
Scotland. Dame Katharine is a leading figure m the Conservative 
Party and was chairman of the National Union of Conservative 
Associations in 1957. She unsuccessfully fought Kelvmgrove after 
her husband's death (see 160G8 E) 

Mary Irene, Baroness Ravensdale (62). Elder daughter of the late 
Lord Curzon and a baroness in her own right. Vice-president of the 
National Association of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs, and chairman 
of the Highway Clubs of East London. 

Stella, Marchioness of Reading. Chairman and founder of the 
Women’s Voluntary Services for Civil Defence. Widow of the first 
Lord Reading. 

Mrs. Barbara Wootton (60) Lately Professor of Social studies, 
University of London, and Nuffield Research Follow, Bedford 
College. A former Governor of the B.B.O. Author of works on 
economies, and a well-known broadcaster. 

Barons. 

Sir Robert Boothby (57). Conservative M.P. for East Aberdeenshire 
since 1924. P.P.tt, to Sir Winston Churchill, 1926-29, and Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of Food, 1940-41. Lately delegate to 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. One of the best- 
known Conservative broadcasters. 

Mr. Victor Collins (55). Labour M.P. for Taunton, 1945-50, and 
for Shoreditch and Finsbury since 1954. President of the Employers’ 
Federation of Cano and Willow -Workers' Associations sinoo 1932. 

Sir Ian Fraser (60). Conservative M.P. for Morecambe and Lonsdale 
since 1950, and for Lonsdale from 1940-50. President of tbe British 
Legion for 11 years, and chairman of St. Dunstan’s since 1921. He 
was blinded in the First World War, and was called to tho Bar in 1932 
Sir Charles Geddes (61). Lately general secretary. Union of Post 
Office Workers, now part-time member of tho London Transport 
Executive and tho Eleotrieity Generating Board. Member of the 
General Council of tho T.U.O., and former president. Began life as 
a mossongor-boy in the Post Office. 

Mr. Victor Ferrler Nocl-Paton (58). A prominent member of the 
Church of Scotland, a member of committees of the General Assembly 
of tho Church of Scotland, and chairman of the Layman's Appeal 
to Industry for Church Extension. 

Mr. Edward Shackleton (47). Son of the famous Antarctic explorer. 
Formerly Labour M.P. tor Preston (1946-50) and for Preston South 
(14)50-55) Has boon a member of Oxford University expeditions 
to Sarawak and Ellesmere Land. 

Sir John Siopford (70) Lately Vice-Chancellor of Manchester 
University, and Emeritus Professor of Experimental Neurology. 

Dr. Stephen Taylor (4 7). Labour M.P. for Barnet, 1945-50. Member 
of Harlow New Town Corporation, and medical director of the 
Harlow Industrial Health Scrvico. 

Sir Edward Twining (58). Lately Governor of Tanganyika. 

Mr. Daniel Granville West (54). Labour M.P. for Pontypool since 
1046. A solicitor. 

The conferment of life peerages on Mrs. Barbara Wootton, 
Mr, Victor Collins, Sir Charles Geddes, Mr. Edward Shackleton, 
Dr. Stephen Taylor, and Mr. Granville West (all members of 
the Labour Party) was recommended by the Prime Minister 
after consultation with the Leader of the Opposition, Mr 
Gaifskell. The new life peers will not take their seats until the 
opening of the new session of Parliament in November. 

Four by-elections will he caused by the elevation to the 
peerage of Sir Robert Hoolhby, Mr, Collins, Sir lan Fraser, and 
Mr* West at East Aberdeenshire, Morecambe and Lonsdale, 
Shoreditch and Finsbury, and Pontypool respectively. 

(Times ** Dally Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 

life Peerages Act, 16249 A 5 15999 A.) 


B. SOVIET UNION. — Agricultural Reforms. - 
Compulsory Deliveries replaced by State Purchases. 

Important agricultural reforms were approved at a plenary 
session of the central committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party held on June 17-18, after an extensive speech by 
M. Khrushchev on the present position and future prospects 
of Soviet agriculture. The reforms in question were recom- 
mended by M. Khrushchev, the most important being 
summarized below : 

(1) Begi n n in g in 1958, compulsory deliveries of agricultural 
produce to the State from the collective farms would be abolished. 
Instead, the State would purchase agncultural produce and raw 
materials from the collective farms as described in (3) below. 

(2) From July 1 , 1958, payment in kind for work carried out on 
the collective farms by machine and tractor stations would be 
abolished, and all such work would be paid for in cash. Work already 
carried out between Jan. 1 and July 1, 1958, would be paid for in 
cash or kind at the discretion of the collective farm concerned. 

(3) Plans would be laid down for State purchases of grain, potatoes, 
meat, milk, eggs, wool, and other agricultural and livestock produce 
from the collective and State farms, spread over periods of five to 
seven years and divided into annual procurements. If necessary, 
these procurements could bo adjusted in view of the conditions in 
particular areas and the yields of different crops. It was stated 
that this system would enable State and collective farms to improve 
thoir productive organization ; guarantee that the State would 
receive the necessary quantity of agricultural products ; and enable 
collective and State farms to provide for their own needs more fuhy. 

(4) Purchasing prices, differentiated between the various Union 
Republics, would be laid down for agricultural and livestock products 
sold to the State by the collective farms, based on average prices 
for the U.S.S.R. as a whole. [Such prices were laid down for grain 
crops, sunflower seeds, potatoes, sugar beet, raw cotton, flax fibres, 
hemp, livestock (cattlo, slieop, pigs), poultry (chickens, ducks, 
geese), eggs, and wool.). 

The Governments of the Union Republics were given power 
to revise prices of crop and livestock products from year to 
year, in accordance with the anticipated harvest and production 
estimates. — (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16038 A.) 

C. PHILIPPINES. — American Economic Aid. 

A joint communique was issued in Washington on June 20 
at the conclusion of talks between President Eisenhower and 
President Garcia of the Philippines, who was on a visit to the 
United States. It stated ( 1 ) that the two Presidents had 
examined “ the current economic problems with which the 
Philippine Republic is faced ” ; ( 2 ) that Philippine officials 
had outlined a long-term programme for economic develop- 
ment ; and (3) that the U.S. Government would make 
$125,000,000 available to the Philippines to meet “ the initial 
requirements of the Philippine programme ” during the next 
12 months. Of this sum, $75,000,000 would be extended by 
the Export- Import Bank as “ a new line of credit for financing 
private and public development projects in the Philippines,” 
while the Development Loan Fund would examine specific 
projects “ to determine whether they would merit financing 
to the extent of an amount not exceeding $50,000,000.” 

The communique also expressed the full support of both 
countries for the U.N. Charter, the SEATO pact, and the 
U.S. -Philippine mutual defence pact. It said inter alia that 
President Eisenhower had “ made it clear that . . . any armed 
attack against the Philippines would involve an attack . . . 
against the United States and would be instantly repelled.” 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15935 B 5 14987 A.) 

D. UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. — Nationality Law. 

A nationality law promulgated by President Nasser was 
issued in Cairo on July 8 , with the following principal provi- 
sions : ( 1 ) all persons possessing Egyptian or Syrian nationality 
on Feb. 22 , 1958, would be regarded as possessing Arab 
nationality (i.e. as nationals of the United Arab Republic) ; 
( 2 ) foreign-bom wives of Arab nationals would not automatically 
acquire Arab nationality but would have to make application 
for naturalization ; (3) the President of the Republic could 
confer Arab nationality on any foreigner who had rendered 
service to the cause of Arab nationalism. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

E. ITALY - UNITED KINGDOM. — Atomic Co- 
operation Agreement in Force. 

President Gronchi signed a decree on March 29 bringing 
into full and immediate effect the bilateral 10 -year agreement 
with Britain for co-operation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The agreement could not be formally approved by the 
Italian Parliament because of the latter’s dissolution prior to 
the recent general elections.— (Times) (15950 A 5 16162 A.) 
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A. CANADA - UNITED STATES. — President 
Eisenhower’s Visit to Ottawa, - U.S. -Canadian Discus- 
sions. - President’s Speech to Canadian Parliament on 
U.S. - Canadian Differences on Economic Policy. - 
Creation of Joint Defence Committee. 

President Eisenhower, accompanied by Mr. Dulles, visited 
Ottawa on July 8-11 lor discussions with the Canadian 
Government, The talks, in which Mr, Dieienbaker (Prime 
Minister) and Dr. Sidney Smith (Secretary o t External Affairs) 
took part on the Canadian side, covered a wide range of 
problems, including the international situation, with particular 
reference to Soviet policy, the Middle East, and disarmament ; 
defence questions ; and trade and economic problems. The 
joint statements, issued on July 9-10, covered only some of 
the subjects discussed, including the following : 

Creation of U.S. -Canadian Defence Committee. President Eisen- 
hower and Mr, Diefenbakor announced on July 10 that, having 
" taken note of the intimate co-oporation which exists between tlioir 
two Governments in matters relating to Continental defence,” and 
“ in furtherance of the policies of both Governments that such 
matters shall be subject to civil decision and guidance,” they had 
agreed to establish a Cabinet committee to be known as the Canadian* 
United States Committee on Joint Defence. This committee would 
consist of the Canadian Secrotary of State for External Affairs (Dr. 
Smith), the Minister of Defence (Mr. Pearkes), and the Minister of 
Finance (Mr. Donald Fleming), and the U.S, Secretary of State 
(Mr. Dulles), the Secretary of Defence (Mr. Noil McKlroy), and the 
Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Robert B. Anderson). Other Ministers 
might participate on an ad hoc basis as requested. 

The Committee would “ consult on matters bearing upon the 
common defence of the North American Continent which lies within 
the NATO area ” ; would “in a supervisory capacity supplement, but 
not supplant, existing joint boards and committees” [I.o. (i) the 
Joint Defence Committee established in the early days of the last 
war, and (ii) a military study group and a military co-operation 
committee within the Defence departments of the two countries 1 ; 
and would meet alternately in Washington and Ottawa. Mach 
meeting would be presided over by the Secretary of State of the 
country in whoso capital the meeting took place. 

Safeguards against Surprise Attack, A statement issued on J uly 10 
read as follows : “ The President and tho Prime Minister discussed 
questions concerning disarmament and, in particular, proposals for 
safeguards against surprise attack. This discussion reaffirmed the 
closeness of the views of tlio two Governments on a suitable approach 
to these questions. In particular they emphasized the great impor- 
tance which both countries attach to a system of control which 
would cover the Arctic and related areas. 

“ The President and the Prime Minister exchanged views on the 
recent letter from Mr. Khrushchov to President Eisenhower with 
reference to expert examination of possible systems of supervision 
of control to prevent surprise attack. Although they recognized 
that certain aspects of Mr. Khrushchev’s letter wore unacceptable, 
they were nevertheless encouraged by certain elements of respon- 
siveness to the earlier Western proposals on theeo matters. 

“ Mr. Diefenbaker indicated Canadian willingness to malco a 
constructive contribution to the study of ooutroi methods, and it 
was agreed that experts of both countries would work together . , , 
In studying this problem.” 

Canadian Subsidiaries of U.S. Companies. With regard to wide- 
spread Canadian complaints that IDS. parent companies were 
dictating to their subsidiaries in Canada as to whoro to buy raw 
materials and to soU in foreign markets, a joint statement (July 9) 
said that tho President and Mr. Diofonbaker had agreed that where 
** the laws of tho two countries arc not in complete harmony,” Anal 
decisions on the actions of subsidiaries in Canada would in future 
be settled after consultation by the two Governments, rather than 
by tho parent company alone. [Particular exception had boon taken 
in Canada to tho ease of tho Ford Motor Company, which was said 
to have refused to allow its Canadian subsidiary to consider the 
sale of 1,000 motor-cars to Communist China on the ground that 
this would not be in accordance with U.S. policies, although tho sale 
would have been perfectly legal under Canadian regulations. ] 

Mr. Fleming said afterwards that it was Canada's intention that 
** Canadian law and Canadian law alone is to prevail over persons 
or corporations carrying on business in Canada.” 

In a speech on July 9 to a joint session of both Houses of 
the Canadian Parliament, President Eisenhower made an 
important statement on the U.S. viewpoint concerning trade 
and economic questions affecting the two countries. 

The President started by saying in French : ” Hero in Canada 
you have demonstrated that differences in speech and manners of 
expression need not Impair communications among a free people, 
8o it must bo among all nations of tho fro© world. Though wo may 
speak to different tongues and accents, that fact does not weaken 
our determination to work for a just and lasting peace ...” After 
referring to Canadian-U.8. co-oporation to tho St. Lawrence Seaway 
project, to the establismont of a combined Air Defence Command 
for the North American Continent, and to the Joint support of both 
countries for an inspection system to safeguard against surprise 
attack across the Arctic,, tho President continued : 


“ Both these developments, the Seaway and tho strengthening 
of our common defence of the Continent, strikingly illustrate two 
things. The Best is that change is tho law of life and of relations 
between nations. When two great peoples such as ours, onergetie 
and optimistic, live side by side in all the diversity that freedom 
offers, change is rapid and brings in its wake problems, sometimes 
frictions, The second lesson that i see in those common achievements 
in diverse Helds is that by mutual respect, understanding, and good 
will wo can ilnd acceptable solutions to any problems which exist 
or may arise between us. It is important that we should remember 
this. Such differences as arc from time to time expressed never affect 
the similarity of purpose which binds our two countries together . » . 

“ YVc share tho basic belief that only under free institutions, with 
Government the servant and not the master, can the individual 
secure life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We are both 
determined to frame and follow policies which safeguard the lives 
and homoH of our people, tin dr peace of mind, their material well 
being, and above all their ideals. True to these Ideals, both our 
countries are determined that the great decisions of pence and war 
will remain always under civilian control, 

“ Moreover, we both recognize a design of aggressive Communist 
imperialism which threatens every free nation. Both of us face a 
military threat and political attacks. Our system of free enterprise 
is challenged throughout tho world by a State-directed, State* 
controlled economic system. Indeed, this could well be the area hi 
which tho competition will be most bitter and decisive between the 
free world and Communist imperialism. Wo must never allow our- 
selves to become so preoccupied with the differences between our 
two nations that wo lose sight of the transoondant importance of 
free world oo -operation in the winning of the global struggle.” 

President Eisenhower referred in this connexion to the collective 
security arrangements, notably in NATO, in which both countries 
wore taking part on a basis of equality ; to their determination 
“ to maintain our institutions in good repair and to ensure that our 
economies function well ” ; to their desire “ to set an example of 
free men’s aceomphshmentH which will encourage and attract those 
loss fortunate ” ; and to their agreement never to cease ** striving 
for a just and lasting peace, to be achieved by negotiation with those 
who challenge us.” He went on : 

“ Against this background of similarity in basic factors* let me 
now point to some of the matters which it seems to me are trouble- 
some between us. Among these arc the surplus wheat disposal 
policies of the U.8.A., the imbalance In our mutual trade, certain 
aspects of U.8* private investment in Uunada, and Uanadtan fears 
of a trend in the United 8 tales away from forward-looking policies 
in tine held of trade. I am sure you will agree that we should talk 
frankly to ouch other. Frankness, In good spirit., is a measure of 
friendship ... in mentioning specific problems on which we do 
not seo oyo to eye, I am doing so as an American, expressing an 
American viewpoint. I can assure you that your Prime Minister, in 
discussing thoso problens with my associates and me, most loyally 
and eloquently expresses the viewpoint of Canada* It Is my con- 
viction that for all our present problems and all our future ones, we 
will find acceptable solutions. It will take understanding, common 
sense, and a willingness to give and take on both our parts . , , 

“ First, then, I would like to comment on our surplus wheat 
disposal policies, 1 do not think anyone can quarrel with our purpose, 
though some of our methods may seem unorthodox by traditional 
standards. Simply stated, our wheat disposal programme has three 
aspects. In times of local famine or disaster we give wheat away. 
Wo have also bartered it for strategic materials. Finally, we sell 
wheat for local currency to countries which cannot afford to purchase 
it commercially. In these cases our policy is to lend back to the 
Government to question most of the proceeds for local economic 
development. Our intent is not to damage normal commercial 
markets, and to this I think wo have been generally successful. 

“ I know that in tho post there wan criticism of certain aspects 
of these programmes, and particularly of our barter arrangements* 
I believe that tho basis for those objections has boon largely removed, 
increasingly close consultation between our two Governments has 
ironed out many misunderstandings . . . Tour Government knows 
in detail what wo are planning. I assure you that it Is our desire and 
intention to keep the doors of consultation fully open . * . 

“ In sovoral respects, despite inconvenience and even occasional 
damage in tho past, Canada stands to benefit from our moving some 
surplus agricultural commodities into consumption overseas. First 
and most evident of all, many hungry people around the world 
have had food which they otherwise would not have had. Second ly, 
had these products romainod to storage they would have had a 
depressing irffluonoo on tho world market and world prices. Finally, 
the funds which we have boon enabled to make available to recipient 
countries should in tho long run help to raise standards of living and 
create enlarged markets for all of us. 

** I come now to tho question of tho Imbalance of trade between 
our two countries. You buy more from tho United Status than you 
sell to us, and this fact is of concern to many thoughtful Canadians, 
There are a few basic points which should bo noted in this connexion* 
First of all, the CT.B.A. and ( 'auadn are not Btato traders. AH the 
products of industry manufactured in the United Hie ten and sold to 
customers abroad are sold through the enterprise of tho private 
seller. These articles oomc to you here In Canada only because of 
the desire of the Individual Uanadian consumer to buy a particular 
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piece of merchandise. The U.S. Government does not place goods 
in Canada as part of a State-directed programme. This aspect of 
onr trade is the natural consequence of two private-enterprise 
economies working side by side and trading with each other. 

“ Then, we should also remember that the free world represents a 
multilateral trading community. To try to balance our books once 
a month or once a year with every nation with which we trade would 
stifle rather than expand trade. X assume that Canada is as interested 
as we are in the expansion of world trade rather than in its artificial 
re-direction. [This remark was generally regarded as indicating XJ.S. 
criticism of Mr. Diefenbaker ’s plan to divert 15 per cent of Canada’s 
imports to the British market.] Both our peoples want to buy and 
sell in a climate of economic vigour and expansion. An imbalance 
m trade with one country, in such a climate, is usually balanced 
or largely offset by the state of the accounts with other trading 
nations. This is the case with Canadian trade. Your export deficit 
to the (J.S.A. is offset by export surpluses to other countries and by 
the flow of investments to Canada. The promotion of healthy 
multilateral trade, as opposed to artificial bilateral balancing, is 
an important objective of the I.M.F. and GATT, to which both 
Canada and the U.S.A. belong. 

“ I want to address myself as well to the other side of the trade 
equation— namely, your exports to the United States. Here you 
can rightly say that, through quotas and tariffs, our governmental 
policies can either expand or restrict your opportunities to sell to us. 
The same is, of course, true of actions taken by your Government 
which can affect the volume of our exports to Canada. 

“ Neither of our countries is a * free trader * m the classical 
economic sense. Bach of us feels a responsibility to provide some 
protection to particular sectors of our economies which may be in 
distress or aro for other roasons deserving of governmental assistance. 
We have taken some actions of this sort. So has Canada. 

“ Oil imports into onr country contribute a case in point. We 
believe that to onsuro adequate supplies of oil m an emergency, 
it is necessary that exploration to develop oil rosorves be carried 
forward with vigour. A healthy domestic oil production industry is 
vital to our national security. Wo recognize that our security and 
yours are inseparable. Wo have been keenly sensitive to that fact 
m considering the nature of the voluntary restrictions on oil imports 
that have been put into effect by U.S. oil companies, a.nd have 
minimized their impact on your economy. 

” Our restrictive action with respect to oil is not in any sense 
roflectivo of a change in the fundamental trade policy of the* United 
States. Such actions must bo viewed in perspective. For example, 
since the so-called ‘ escape clause ’ was incorporated in our trade 
agreements legislation in 1951, there have come from U.S. industry 
ft number of roquosts for the imposition of quotas or higher tariffs. 
In about a dozen cases Presidential approval for some relief has been 
granted. In only one of thoso caHos was Canada directly affected by 
an exportor. Wo havo always conscientiously sought to take account 
of your interests as well as our own in seeking the best remedy to 
these problems. I am sure that a study of the rocord will boar this 
out. 

“ The flow of investment funds from tho United States into Canada 
has led to expressions of concern on your part. These funds havo 
boon attracted to your country by the business opportunities which 
Canada off ors. Though they may raise questions hi specific oases 
respecting control of an industry by American citizens, thoso indus- 
tries tiro of course subject to Canadian law. Moreover, these invest- 
ments havo bolped you to develop your resources and to expand 
your industrial plant at a far faster rate than would have been 
possible had you relied wholly on your own savings. They have 
thereby holpod to provide employment, tax revenues, and other 
direct benefits. Thoso funds havo also helped Canada to finance with 
easo its rooont surplus of imports from tho U.S. A., a fact that is 
testified to by tho premium of tho Canadian dollar over the U.S. 
dollar. 1 am confident that if there aro some defects in this invest- 
ment process, ways will bo found to correct them. That is in the 
interests of both our countries. 

“ One final word on the foreign trade policy of the United States. 
In 1934 the U.S.A. took an historic decision to embark on a positive 
policy of fostering trade with the launching of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Programme. This policy wo continue to support and 
practise, Tho U.S. Government, after a public searching of soul at 
times of renewal of the Trade Agreements Act, has consistently 
reaffirmed this policy. Have no fear that the United States will 
abandon so well-established a policy . . . 

“ Our Governments have a responsibility to compose difficulties, 
but wo must not forget that thousands of individual citizens of 
Canada and the United States must themselves find in their 
diversified activities tho answers to many of these problems. Finally, 
there is no cause to be surprised or disturbed to discover that 
occasionally differences arise between us. The distinguishing 
character of tho peoples of the free world lies in the fact that differences 
between them can develop, be expressed, and be amicably resolved. 
We in the United States have no more desire than you to seek in 
our relations with others the silent, sullen unity that elsewhere has 
been purchased or imposed. The hallmark of freedom is the right to 
differ as well as the right to agree ...” 

A brief resume of his talks with President Eisenhower was 
given to the Canadian House of Commons on July 11 by 
Mr. Diefenbaker. 


He said that there had been “ full and frank ” discussions ranging" 
over the following matters : (1) progress towards disarmament ; 
(2) the changing nature of Soviet policy, particularly as regards 
the economic challenge in the Middle Bast and in other under- 
developed areas ; (3) mutual defence problems ; (4) trade and 
economic questions ; (5) the question of boundary waters affecting 
both countries. On trade questions, he (Mr, Diefenbaker) had 
raised the question of Canadian subsidiaries which might have been 
prevented from acceptmg orders from Communist China because of 
U.S. regulations, even if the acceptance of such orders would have 
been permitted by the Canadian Government. Tho President, m 
reply, had expressed the view that the U.S. Foreign Assets Control 
Regulations ** should not in any way work to the disadvantage of 
the Canadian economy,” and had stated that he would “ consider 
favourably ” exempting U.S. parent companies of subsidiaries in 
Canada from the application of these regulations as far as exports 
of the subsidiaries were concerned. Canada (Mr. Diefenbaker added) 
had also stressed the need of revising the list of strategic materials 
exportable to Communist countries — a question which would be 
considered at a conference in Pans of all the countries concerned. 

President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles inspected the newly 
completed section of the St. Lawrence Seaway at Massena 
(New York State) before returning to Washington on July 11 . 
(Montreal Star - Department of External Affairs, Ottawa - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 
Defence, 16230 B ; Canadian Economic Complaints, 
15987 B ; 15825 A ; St. Lawrence Seaway, 16311 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Steel Industry. - Quarterly 
Production Figures. - New Steel Mill for Lanarkshire. 

Production of steel in Britain in the second quarter of 1958 
was more than eight per cent less than m the first quarter and 
over 10 per cent less than in the second quarter of 1957. The 
Iron and Steel Board attributed the fall m output mainly to 
reduced export demand and to a fall m the quantity required 
for the home market, particularly for the building and allied 
trades. Production of pig-iron also showed substantial reduc- 
tions on the first quarter of 1958 and the second quarter of 
1957. Detailed figures are given below ; 




1958 


1957 


Weekly 

Annual 

Weekly 

Annual 


Average 

Rate 

Average 

Rate 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 



Steel Ingots and Castings. 

April 

407,800 

22,228,000 

432,100 

22,470,000 

May 

379,000 

22,480,000 

431,000 

22,411,000 

Juno 

373,600 

19,427,000 

418,700 

21,772,000 

First Quarter 

. 386,800 

21,378,000 

427,300 

22,218,000 



Pig-Iron. 


April 

246,900 

13,358,000 

277,400 

14,425,000 

May . 

249,600 

12,978,000 

283,500 

14,472,000 

Juno 

. . 243,200 

12,646,400 

274,600 

14,282,000 

First Quarter 

. . 249,900 

12,994,000 

278,500 

14,483,000 


Colville’s Ltd. (the Scottish steel group) announced on 
July 0 that an immediate start would be made on the con- 
struction of a £7,000,000 slabbing mill at their Ravenscraig 
steel mills at Motherwell (Lanarkshire), as part of the 
£82,000,000 development plan announced in June 1957 (see 
15820 A). The mill would eventually have a capacity of 
1,500,000 tons a year, and would be completed within three 
years. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) (16200 A ; 15820 A.) 

B. TURKEY. — Cabinet Changes. 

The following changes in the Turkish Cabinet were announced 
on July 9 : (a) a new Ministry of Co-ordination was established 
under M. Sebati Ataman ; (b) M. Sidki Yircali (Minister for 
Press, Broadcasting and Tourism) became Minister of Industry 
vice M. Abdullah Aker (the Minister of Commerce), who had 
taken over the Industry portfolio ad interim after its former 
holder, M. Samet Agaoglu, had been appointed a Minister of 
State last February ; (c) M. Server Somunjoglu succeeded 
M. Yircali as Minister of the Press, Broadcasting and Tourism. 
(Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15983 A.) 

C. NEW ZEALAND. — Terms of Loan from Australia. 

The N.Z. Prime Minister (Mr. Nash) announced on July 11 

that New Zealand would pay 4f per cent interest on the 
£A 1 0,000 , 000 loan from Australia, and that the credit would 
be repaid in eight equal quarterly instalments between 
Sept. 30, 1960, and Sept. 30, 1962 ; the N.Z. Reserve Bank 
had the right, however, to pay any instalment in advance. 
Mr. Nash said that there were no “ strings ” attached to the 
loan agreement, and that the credit could be used by New 
Zealand m any way she considered most useful. 

(Directorate of Information, Wellington) (Prev. rep. 16266 C.) 
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A. BELGIUM. — General Elections. - Resignation of 
M. Van Acker. - Formation of Eyskens Government. 

General elections were held in Belgium on dune 1 following 
the dissolution of the previous Parliament on completing its 
four-year term of olUce. The elections were for the ‘212 seats 
in the Chamber of Representatives and for 100 seats m the 
Senate tilled by direct voting ; an additional 40 senators are 
elected by the Provincial Councils and another 20 arc co-opted 
by the directly-elected and provmeially-elceted senators, 
making a total Senate membership of 175. 

The elections for both Chambers wore conducted by proportional 
representation with party lists, voters being permitted to cast their vote 
eitlior Cor a list or Cor tho particular candidate they preferred. 

The election campaign revolved ohiolly around two questions — 
the period of military service, and education. As regards tho former, 
tho Christian Social (Catholic) party declared themselves in favour of 
reducing the present 15 -month conscription period to 12 months, 
with a corresponding extension of voluntary recruitment. The 
►Socialists, on tho other hand, declined to commit themselves to a 
further reduction of the present period of military service [which 
had already boon reduced from 18 to 15 months. I Tho Socialists also 
opposed tho construction of any NATO rocket-launching sites on 
Belgian territory. 

As regards education, tho Socialists and Liberals advocated priority 
for the official 4t free ” schools accessible to pupils of any denomina- 
tion, whereas tho Christian Socials demanded increased subsidies for 
tho Roman Catholic schools to ensure equal treatment of both 
categories. All parties promised higher old-age pensions and Increased 
subsidies to farmers. 

The final results of the elections were announced on June 8 
as follows, comparative figures for the last (1954) elections being 
ill, so shown : Chamber or 

1 tepresen tali ves Semite 



1958 

1954 

J958 

1954 

Christian Socials 

104 

96 

54 

49 

Socialists 

84 

86 

89 

42 

liberals 

21 

25 

12 * 

18* 

Communists 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Flemish People’s Party 

1 

1 

- 


* Including two senators clouted 

on a joint 

Socialist- Li born 

. list. 


The Senate was subsequently brought up to its full strength 
of 175 members as described above, its final composition being : 
Christian Socials . . . , 1)1 

Socialists . . . . . . <15 

Liberals 18* 

Communists . . , . . . I 

* Including two senators elected on a Joint Socialist-Liberal list. 

Party strengths at tho dissolution of the former Chamber wore : 
Christian Socials 90, Socialists 80, Liberals 25, Communists 4, 
blemish People's Party 1. In the former Senate tho membership at 
tho dissolution was : Christian Socials T9, Socialists 72, Liberals 22, 
Communists 2. 

The elections thus gave the Christian Socials a majority in 
the Senate, though they narrowly failed to obtain an overall 
majority in the Chamber. 

M. Van Acker, head of the Socialist-Liberal coalition govern- 
ment which had been in office since 1954, resigned on June 2 
in view of the electoral victory of the Christian Social Parly. 
On June 9, on the advice of M, de Schrijver (a Christian Social 
Minister of State and a former Deputy Premier), King Baudouin 
asked M. Kyskens (the leader of the Christian Social Party) to 
form a new Government. M. Kyskens’ attempts to obtain the 
support of the Socialists or the Liberals failed, however, and on 
June 25 he announced the formation of a Government drawn 
solely from the Christian Social Party. The new Cabinet’s 
membership was announced on the same day as follows : 


M. Gaston Eyskens 

. . Prime Minister. 

M. Pierre Wigny 

. . Foreign Affairs, 

M. Jean Van Houtte 

. . Finance. 

M. Andrd de Quae 

. . Foreign Trade, 

M. Pierre Harmel 

. , Justice. 

M. L 6 on Scrvais 

. . Labour. 

M. Arthur Gilson 

. . Defence. 

M. Charles Heger. . 

. . Interior, 

M. Maurice Van Hemelryek 

. . Education. 

M. Paul Segers 

. . Communications. 

M. Raymond Scheyven 

. . Economic Affairs. 

M. Paul Meyers 

. . Public Works. 

Baron Albert de Vleeschauwer . . 

. . Agriculture. 

M. Robert Houben 

. . Public Health. 

M. Paul van den Boeynants 

. . Middle Classes. 

*M. Louis Pdtillon 

. . Colonies. 


* M. P6taion*s appointment was announced on July 13 ; prior to 
Joining the Cabinet lie was Governor-General of tho Belgian Congo, 
a post in which he was succeeded by M. Cornelia, the former Deputy 
Governor-General. 


M. Kyskens (58) was the louder of the Christian Soria! 
Opposition in the former Chamber. A Fleming, he is Professor of 
Political Economy at Louvain University arid has been a deputy 
for Louvain since 1989. lie was Finance Minister in the post war 
coalition governments of M. Van Acker and M. Spunk, and headed 
a Christian Social-Liberal coalition government in 1949-50. 

M. Kyskens made a policy statement in the new Chamber 
of Representatives on July 1, 

Ho announced that Ins Government would take measures to restore 
a sound Unnnotal position, and would guarantee the stability of the 
Belgian franc. Other measures would Include free education until 
the ago of 18, and an increase in scholarships ; steps to bring about 
a *10 per cent ineroase In the national income within the next It) years ; 
the building of 100.000 new houses ; increases in workers* pensions , 
reorganization of pensions schemes for employees and the self- 
employed ; tax reliefs; complete tax exemption for exports : 
reorganization of the Army by increasing voluntary recruitment, 
with tho aim of reducing tho compulsory service period to 12 months ; 
and an adaptation of parliamentary scuts to the latest population 
figures. M. IOyslums repeated ids willingness to oo operate with tho 
Socialists or tho Liberals. 

In the ensuing debate two Liberals announced that, they 
would vote for (he Government, to give it a chance of survival ; 
l hey were M. Van Ghibbckc, the mayor of Ostend, and 
M. Lahaye, deputy for Ypres. Both criticized the Liberal 
leadership for having declined to negotiate with M, Kyskens 
on the formation of a coalition government. 

Whom the vote was taken on a Christian Social resolution 
expressing confidence in the Government, 100 votes were east 
for it and 104 against. The Government was supported by all 
the Christian Social members present, by MM, Van Gbibbeke 
ami Lai my e, and by the one deputy of the Flemish Dimple’s 
Party ; the other Liberals, the Socialists, and the Communists 
voted against In view of Ins precarious majority, M. Kyskens 
informed King Baudouin on July 4 that he would make a 
decision on the future of Ins Cabinet dependent on the debate 
in the Semite. In the latter Chamber he received a vote of 
eonlldenee on July 9 by 90 votes to 88 , all the Liberals and 
Socialists and the ‘one Communist, senator voting against 
(La Nation Beige, Brussels - he Monde, Paris) (13574 A.) 

B. VATICAN. — Death of Cardinal Stritch. - Cardinal 
Agagiania n becomes Pro-Prefect of Propaganda Fide* 
Cardinal Stritch (70), Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
C hicago, died in Romo on May 27 only two months after bis 
appointment to tho new post of Pro-Prefect of the Propaganda 
IHde organization. 

Samuel Alphonsus Stritch was horn at Nashville (Tennessee) of 
Irish parents, and studied at the American College in Romo, Be 
was Bishop of Toledo (1921) and Archbishop of Milwaukee (1930) 
before succeeding tho late Cnrdhud Mundelein in 1939 as Archbishop 
of Chicago. Elevated to the Baerod College in 19-10, Cardinal Btrltoh 
was well known in tho TULA. for his Interest Jn educational and 
social questions, and for Ms outspoken denunciations of Nazism 
during the Hitler regime in Germany. 

Cardinal Gregory Peter Agagianian ( 02 ), Patriarch of 
Cilicia of the Armenians, was nominated by Pope Pius XU 
on June 18 as Pro-Prefeet of Propaganda Fide in succession 
to the late Cardinal Stritch. Born in what is now Soviet 
Georgia, he is one of the Church’s foremost experts on the 
Soviet Union and on Communism generally. lie was raised to 
the Sacred College in 1940. 

Cardinal Agagianian was a perish priest In Tlllls during tho 
Russian Revolution and for some years thereafter. Called to Rome 
in 192J, ho served as Vioo-Rootor (4 tho PontMcml Armenian College, 
and subsequently as Rector, until Ms consecration in 1937 ns 
Patriarch of tho XJniafco Armenians (tho official designs tkm Is 
Patriarch of Cilicia of tho Armenians), with the title of Gregory 
Peter XV. Since that time ho has exorcised Jurisdiction over more 
than 50,000 Armenian Catholics in the Lebanon and other ports of 
tho Middle East, as well as In Franco, the mid Hmith Amorim. 

His headquarters woro in Beirut. 

The Uniatc Armenians are Catholics of the Armenian Rile, 
holding the same doctrines as those of the Roman Catholic 
Church and hence united with Rome. As Pro- Prefect of 
Propaganda Fide , Cardinal Agagianian will he a member of 
the Homan Curia and will exercise virtual control of all Homan 
Catholic missions throughout the world. As explained in 
16090 B, the nominal head of Propaganda Fide (Cardinal 
Fumasoni-Biondi) is incapacitated by age and ill-health. 
(The Universe - New York Times) (Frev. rep. 16090 II.) 

C. FINLAND. — American Loan. 

An agreement was signed in Washington on Feb. 17 under 
which the U.S. Kxporl-Tmport Bank extended to Finland a 
40-year loan of $14,000,000, with interest payments at 8 per 
cent per annum starting in 1901. The major part of the loan 
will he used for the construction of a new power plant. 

(Ministry of External Affairs, Helsinki) 
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AUGUST 2—9, 1958 

A. UNITED NATIONS. — Security Council Meetings 
on Middle East Crisis. - Soviet Veto of American and 
Japanese Resolutions. 

The U.N. Security Council met in emergency session, during 
the week July 15-22 to consider the situation in the Middle 
East arising out of the revolution in Iraq, the despatch of 
American troops to the Lebanon at the request of President 
Chamoun, and the despatch of British troops to Jordan at 
the request of King Hussein. The principal developments at 
the U.N. during this period were, in brief : 

(1) A U.S. resolution asking the U.N. Secretary- General to 
make appropriate arrangements, “ including the contribution 
and use of contingents,” to protect the independence and 
territorial integrity of Lebanon and to ensure that there was 
no illegal infiltration of men or materiel across her borders. 

(2) A Soviet resolution calling for the immediate with- 
drawal of American forces from Lebanon and of British forces 
from Jordan. 

(3) A Swedish resolution calling for the suspension “ until 
further notice ” of the U.N. Observation Group in Lebanon. 

(4) The defeat of the U.S., Soviet, and Swedish resolutions, 
the American resolution failing to secure adoption because 
of the Soviet veto. 

(5) A Japanese compromise resolution calling on the U.N. 
Secretary-General to expand U.N. activities in Lebanon in 
such a way as to make possible the withdrawal of American 
forces. 

(6) The defeat of the Japanese resolution by the Soviet veto. 

(7) The adjournment of the Security Council sine die after 
all the above-mentioned resolutions had been defeated. 


The U.S. Resolution. - Mr. Cabot Lodge’s Statement. 


$ 
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As stated by President Eisenhower on July 15 (see page 
10307), the Security Council was officially informed of the 
despatch of American troops to the Lebanon by Mr. Cabot 
Lodge, the U.S. permanent representative. The above- 
mentioned U.Jf. resolution was presented by Mr. Lodge on that 
date, containing the following principal provisions : 

(1) A call for “ the immediate cessation of all illegal infiltration of 
personnel or supply of arms or other maUriel across the Lebanese 
borders, as well as attacks upon the Government of Lebanon, by 
government-controlled radio and othor information media calculated 
to stimulate disorders/* 

(2) An invitation to the U.N. Observation Group in Lebanon “ to 
continue and develop its activities pursuant to the Security Council's 
resolution of June 11, 1958" (sec page 16294, first column). 


(3)^ A request to the U.N. Secretary-General (Dr. IJammarskjold) 
“immediately to consult the Government of Lebanon and other 
membor-States as appropriate with a view to making such additional 
arrangements, including the contribution and use of contingents, 
aS may be necessary to protoofc the territorial integrity and inde- 
'**wt#ondence of Lebanon and to ensure that there is no illegal infiltration 
of personnel or supply of arms . . across the Lebanese borders." 


Mr. Cabot Lodge made the following statement to the 
Security Council before presenting this resolution : 

“ The Council meets today to confront difficulties as serious as 
any in its history. Tho territorial integrity of Lebanon is increasingly 
threatened by insurrection, stimulated and assisted from outside. 
Plots against the Kingdom of Jordan, whioh have become evident 
over tho past few months, are another sign of serious instability in 
the relations betweon nations in the Middle East. And now comes 
the overthrow— in an exceptionally brutal and revolting manner — 
of tho legally-established Government of Iraq. I have just heard 
this morning, before coming here, of the murder of our colleague in 
the United Nations from Iraq — Mr. Fadil Jamali. Only a few weeks 
ago he was here with us ... Now we learn that he was not only 
murdered, but that his body was dragged through the streets of 
Baghdad. [On July 17, however, Baghdad Radio denied that Mr. 
Jamali had been killed and stated that he was being held in oustody 
and would shortly be brought to trial.] 


44 In all these olrcumstanoes, tho President of Lebanon has asked, 
with the unanimous authorization of the Lebanese Government, 
for the help of friendly governments so as to preserve Lebanon’s 
integrity and independence. The United States has responded 
positively and affirmatively to this request ... We wish the Security 
Council to be hereby officially advised of this fact. In addition, tbe 
U.S. Government has under aotivo consideration economic assis- 
tance to help Lebanon revive its economy. 

“ Our purpose in coming to the assistance of Lebanon is perfectly 
clear. As President Eisenhower explained, our forces are not there 
to engage in hostilities of any kind— much less to fight a war. Their 
presence is designed for the sole purpose of helping the Government 
of Lebanon in its efforts to stabilize the situation, brought on by 
the threats from outside, until such time as the U.N. can take the 
steps necessary to protect the independence and political integrity 
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of Lebanon. They will also afford security to the several thousand 
Americans who reside in that country. That is the total scope and 
objective of the U.S. assistance. 

“I need scarcely say that we are the first to admit that the 
despatch of U.S. forces to Lebanon is not an ideal way to solve present 
problems, and they will be withdrawn as soon as the United Nations 
can take over. The U.S. Government hopes that the U.N. will soon 
be able to assume these responsibilities . . . Until then, the presence 
of U.S. troops in Lebanon will be a constructive contribution to 
the objectives the Security Council had in mind when it passed the 
June 11 resolution dealing with this problem. 

“ A little over a month ago tho Government of Lebanon presented 
a complaint to the Security Council involving 4 a situation arising 
from the intervention of tho United Arab Republic m the internal 
affairs of Lebanon, tho continuance of which was likely to endanger 
mternational peace and security/ At that time various members 
of the Council drew special attention to Article 2 (4) of the Charter, 
which enjoins all members 4 to refrain in their international relations 
from tho threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any State/ This was one of the funda- 
mental considerations behind the resolution which was adopted on 
June 11 . . . 

“ The U.N. Observation Group has thus far been able to achieve 
limited success. We hope that it will pursue its work in the most 
effective and energetic way possible Our forces aro being instructed 
to co-operate with it and to establish liaison immediately upon 
arrival. This U.N. Group has helped to reduce interference from 
across the border. 

“ We learn now, however, that with the outbreak of the revolt 
in Iraq, tho infiltration of arms and personnel mto Lebanon from 
the United Arab Republic m an effort to subvert tho legally consti- 
tuted Government have suddenly become much more alarming. 
This development, coupled with persistent efforts over tho past 
months to subvert the Government of Jordan, must be a cause of 
grave concern to ns all. They place in jeopardy both the indepen- 
dence of Lebanon and that of any Middle Eastern State which seeks 
to maintain its national integrity free from outside influence and 
pressures. It is too early to toll what tho outcome of tlie revolt in 
Iraq may be. But one thing is clear : the events in both Lebanon 
and Iraq present grave threats to tho integrity of free and inde- 
pendent countries. They demonstrate ruthlessness of aggressive 
purpose which tiny Lebanon cannot combat without support from 
friendly nations. 

“ Observing tho course of events in Lebanon and Iraq, one is 
constrained to conclude that there aro powers at work in the Middle 
East seeking, in total disregard for national sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, to substitute force or the throat of force for law. If these 
powers aro loft unchecked, free to pursue their lawless course, the 
people of the Middle East will have boon domed the solemn guarantees 
written into tho U.N. Charter. . . 

“ Now wo confront a situation involving outside involvement m 
an internal revolt against tho legitimate Government of Lebanon. 
Under those conditions a request from tho Government of Lebanon 
to another member of tho United Nations to como to its assistance 
is entirely consistent with the provisions and purposes of tho U.N. 
Charter. In this situation, therefore, we arc proceeding in accordance 
with tho traditional rulos of international law, none of which in any 
way inhibit action of tho character which the U.S.A. is undertaking 
in Lebanon. The United States is acting pursuant to what the 
Charter regards as an inherent right — the right of all nations to work 
together to preserve thoir independence. The Council should take 
note that U.S. forces wont to Lebanon at the specific request of the 
duly constituted Government of Lebanon. Let me emphasize again 
. . . that these forces will remain there only until the United Nations 
itself is able to assume the necessary responsibilities to ensure tho 
continued independence of Lebanon. 

“ There is one further fact Whioh must be recognized. If the 
United Nations is to succeed in its efforts to maintain international 
peace and security, it should support the efforts of a legitimate and 
democratically oleotod government to protect itself from aggression 
from without, even if that aggression is indirect. The U.N. must be 
particularly alert in protecting the security of small States from 
interference by those whose resources and power are larger This is 
a principle which has been supported here in the past and which 
should be supported today, regardless of who the offender may bo . . . 

44 There can be no hope for peace in the world unless the United 
Nations shows this dedication to the Charter’s basio principles. All 
nations, large and small alike, are entitled to have their political 
independence and territorial integrity respected and maintained. 
If we vacillate with regard to this proposition, wo will open the 
flood-gates to direct and indirect aggression all over the world. 

44 The overthrow of another State by subversion and tho fomenting 
of internal strife is more difficult for the world to combat than is 
direct military aggression, because the fomenting of internal strife 
is harder to see with your eyes. But this is not the first time that 
the United Nations has faced such a problem. The U.N. faced such 
a problem successfully in Groece in 1946, when Soviet-sponsored 
insurrection threatened to overwhelm the Greek Government. It 
did so unsuccessfully in 1948 when the Communist coup was perpe- 
trated in Czechoslovakia. The U.N. sought to provide means for 
dealing with such aggressive developments in the future when in 
1949 and 1950 it adopted tho 4 Essentials of Peace ' and the ‘Peace 
through Deeds * resolutions of the General Assembly . . /’ After 
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quoting the provisions of those resolutions, Mr. Cabot Lodge added : 

" In solemnly affirming that any aggression which foments civil 
strife in the interest of a foreign power was one of the gravest of all 
crimes against peace and security, the General Assembly had clearly 
in mind just such a situation as that which we face. The integrity 
and independence of a nation is as precious when it is attacked 
from outside by subversion and erosion as when it is attacked in the 
field of military action.” 

Mr. Lodge said in conclusion : " The League of Nations tolerated 
direct and indirect aggression In Europe, Asia, and Africa during 
the 1030's. The tragic rosult was to strengthen and stimulate 
aggressive force in such a way that World War II became Inevitable. 
The United states is determined that history shall not bo repeated. 
We hope and believe that the action which wo are taking will bring 
stability, and that the U.tf. forces now being sent into Lebanon at 
tho request of Its Government can bo promptly withdrawn. Wo 
must, however, be prepared to meet tho situation whatever the 
consequences may bo. Wo strive for a world in which nations, 
groat and small, can preserve their independence ... Wo believe 
that tho action which the United Whites is talcing is consistent with 
the principles and purposes of the United Nations and will promote 
the oauso of world peace.” 

Hie Soviet Resolution. - M. Sobolev’s Statement. 

On the same day (July 15) M. Arkady Sobolev presented a 
Soviet resolution in the Security Council calling upon the 
United Slates to “ cease armed intervention in the domestic 
affairs of the Arab States ” and to withdraw ils forces 
immediately from the Lebanon. On July 17, after Sir Pierson 
Dixon (U.K.) had informed the Council of the despatch of 
British troops to Jordan at King Hussein’s request, the Soviet 
resolution was expanded to include a demand for an immediate 
British withdrawal from Jordan as well as an American 
withdrawal from Lebanon, 

M. Sobolev addressed the Security Council as follows on 
July 1 5 : 

** *phc facts show that a civil war is taking place in Lebanon. 
Indignant at tho reactionary and anti-popular policy of the Ohamoun 
Government, tho people of Lebanon have risen in defence of their 
constitutional rights and tho Independence of their country. 

«< tt is common knowledge that certain Western Powers have long 
been trying to use the events In Lebanon for armed intervention 
against tho Lebanese people U H. and British loaders have openly 
spoken of the readiness of their Governments to wend their armed 
forces to Lebanon under any pretext , . . Thus the facts irrefutably 
show that Lebanon is being threatened not by the United Arab 
Republic's non-existent interference in its affairs, but by the direct 
military intervention of the United States and its Western partners, 
who arc trying by force of arms to retain a government in power in 
Lebanon whose policy is rejected by the entire people there." 

After saying that tho TT.N. Observation Group in Lebanon had 
"taken an objective stand "and bad" justly assessed tho events 
taking place in Lebanon as a purely Internal affair of tho Lebanese 
people," M. Sobolev continued ; " Yesterday tho events in Iraq, 
where the power of King Faisal has been overthrown and tho Iraqi 
Republic proclaimed, wore added to the ovents in Lebanon. lire 
Iraqi events are a purely internal affair of tho Iraqi people, who have 
risen against foreign oppression and have liberated their country 
from King FoisaVs reactionary power . . . AU those facta show that 
the peoples of the Arab world, who have taken tho road of national 
liberation . . . are pursuing a policy conforming to their national 
interests, without looking either to London or Washington . . . But 
this is exactly what is not reckoned with by tho colonialists, who 
would like to tie the pooplos of tho Arab East hand and foot, politically 
and economically . . . 

"The United States has decided to intervene openly with its 
armed forces in tho internal affairs of tho Arab countries and bring 
to their knees tho peoples not only of Lebanon but also of tho othor 
Arab States who have risen in defence of their freedom and indepen- 
dence. In justification of these aggressive actions, the U.S. delegate 
refers to a ‘request' of tho present rulers of Lebanon, but it is 
perfectly clear to all that these rulers are merely political puppets 
of the United States, and that those requests, moreover, are inspired 
by the U.S. State Department. 

" In these conditions tho despatch of US. troops to Lebanon is 
an act of aggression against tho peoples of the Arab world ; a gross 
intervention in the domostlc affairs of the States of this area ; and 
a flagrant violation of the U.N. Charter, which prohibits the use of 
force as an instrument of foreign policy ... No references to requests 
from Chamoun can justify this act of armed aggression, for those 
requests were inspired precisely to oover up U.S. intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the States of the Arab world. 

" In * substantiation * of its intervention, the U.S. A. refers to the 
U.N. Charter. The Charter provides for the right of individual or 
collective defence if an armed attack occurs against a member of the 
U.N., until the Security Council has taken measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security. But this has no bearing 
on the matter, and Is merely a manoeuvre to cover up the aggressive 
nature of armed intervention against the Arab peoples. Lebanon is 
threatened by no-one except those who carry out military inter- 
vention designed to crush the peoples who have risen up. The Soviet 
Union holds that the U.S. attempt to cover up armed intervention 


against tho peoples of tho Middle East by reference to 4 self -defence ' 
is a mockery of the U.N. Charter and of tho noble principles and 
purposes which underlie our Organization. 

" The settlement of questions pertaining to tho Lebanese State, 
just as to the Iraqi State, is the Inalienable right of the peoples of 
those countries. Homo domestic event or other In these countries 
cannot serve as a pretext for outside intervention In their domestic 
affairs, and any armed intervention by the Western Bowers is fraught 
with the gravest consequences, as St sharply exacerbates the inter- 
national situation and Is capable of plunging the world Into the 
abyss of another war. Full responsibility for these consequences 
rests with the organizers and participants of the armed intervention 
against the peoples of tho Arab East, and with tho United Btatos 
first and foremost. 

" Tho Soviet Union, as 1ms boon repeatedly stated, wants peace 
to prevail in the Middle East area, situated as It is near the frontiers 
of tho U.B.H.H. That Is why the Soviet Union cannot regard with 
indifference foreign intervention in tin' countries of this area, no 
matter how this intervention is disguised, 

" It is the duty of every Government, really concerned over tho 
preservation of peace to do everything possible to out short tho 
aggression against the peoples of tills arm. Tho Security Council . . . 
must take resolute measures to stop the aggression against the Arab 
countries and to ensure peace and tranquillity In tills area of tho 
world." 

Security Council Debate, 

In addition to Mr. Cabot Lodge and M. Sobolev, speakers 
in the Security Coundl’s debate on July 15-1(1 included Sir 
Pierson Dixon (Great Britain), M. Pierre do Vaueelles (France), 
Mr. John 0. Holmes (Canada), Dr. Karim A/.koul (Lebanon), 
M. Omar LoutCl (United Arab Republic), Hr. Gunnar Jarring 
(Sweden), and Dr. Hamniarskjbld, the U.N. Secretary-General. 

Sir Pierson Dixon said that the U.S. Government’s action in 
responding to the Lebanese appeal was " fully consistent with tho 
provisions and purposes of tile U.N. Charter and the established 
rules of international law," and had the full support of 1LM. Govern- 
ment. Ho continued : 

"It has been the consistent view of H . M . Government that there 
has boon interference from tho United Arab Republic in tho affairs 
of Lebanon, and our information is that tills interference Is con- 
tinuing despite the efforts of the (U.N.J Observation Group ... It 
has long boon our view . . . that Btatos must eradicate) from their 
national policies the methods of subversion and indirect aggression 
that have been so distressingly current in recent years* We believe 
profoundly that It Is for the U.N. to identify, to condemn, mid, so 
far as it can, to arrest these highly dangerous tendencies which have 
so gravely complicated intemateonai relations ..." 

M. de Vaueelles reserved the French Government's right to take 
any necessary measures, consistent with the U.N. Charter, to tiro toot 
the interests and security of the numerous French nationals living 
in Lebanon. In a brief statement, he said that the Lebanese Govern- 
ment was fighting a rebellion "which would doubtless have come to 
an end If it had not enjoyed support from outside." 

Mr. Holmes said : 41 The principles of international law to which 
tho Boviot representative somewhat inconsistently appealed must be 
applied to actual situations, not appealed to in abstraction. It is 
clear to all that tho rights of B tales are threatened by the violent 
disturbances which are shaking the area. We do not presume to 
judge tho causes of this violence. But wo cannot allow violence to 
spread dangerously. If the intervention of the United Btatos at 
the request of the established Government of Lebanon can hold 
tho rein, chock tho violent disorders, and enable us to help the 
Lebanese people to find political rather than military solutions to 
their troubles, I believe that it will serve our purposes." 

Mr. Cabot Lodge, speaking on July 16, emphasized that tho U.S, 
resolution was " an attempt In good faith to give effect to President 
Eisenhower's statement that ‘the United Btatos will support In 
the United Nations measures which seem to bo adequate to meet 
the new situation and which will enable the U.S. forces promptly to 
be withdrawn.' " 

M. Sobolev commented that tho U.H. resolution mad© no mention 
of the fact that the Observation Group [In its report to the Security 
Council! had failed to discover any infiltration of men or arms into 
tho Lebanon from outside. After accusing the U.8.A. of resorting 
to the " big lie " to attain its objectives, " Just as Hitler did for his 
aggressive purposes," M. Sobolev alleged that U.S, forces had been 
sent to Lebanon not to uphold the " Government of Chamoun " but 
" to prevent the further spread of tho disease that is coming from 
Iraq." He added : " That disease has a name- *in Russian we call 
it ‘ Arab nationalism.’ It is indeed a disease from the point of view 
of influential circles in the United Btatos ..." 

Mr. Cabot Lodge, in reply, said that M. Sobolev's statement had 
interested him vory much, coming as it did "from a representative 
of a Government which has been condemned by the United Nations 
three times in the past year for its actions in Hungary, which has 
violated the expressed wishes of tho U.N. more thou 30 times in tho 
past eight years, and which has abused the veto power 82 times/' 
Mr. Lodge continued : " I must defer to Mr. Sobolev in the knowledge 
of Hitler, because his Government was once an ally of Adolf Hitler 
when Mr. Molotov made a pact with Rlbbontrop of tmfmgrant 
memory. The United States has never been an ally of Adolf Hitler ; 
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so ho knows more about it than I do. It is interesting, seeing that 
we are considering tho Middle East, to remember that ... in 1940 the 
Soviet Union . . . proposed to Kibbentrop that this area ‘ be recog- 
nized as the centre of the aspirations of the Soviet Union.’ These 
ambitions came to nothing, but the Soviet Union nevertheless 
pressed forward toward the same goals after World War II.” 

Mr. Cabot Lodge added: “Lot me just say that no country 
on earth is more friendly to Arab nationalism than is the United 
States . . . But we think there is a difference between normal aspira- 
tions of nationalism, whioh are proper, healthy, and can even be 
idealistic and forward-looking, and the subversion of the indepen- 
dence of small countries. Mr. Sobolev creates the impression that 
Arab nationalism and the subversion of independence are all one 
thing. They are not one thing , they are two entirely different 
tilings. We are in favour of nationalism and we are against the 
subversion of tho independence of small countries.” 

Dr. Azkoul reiterated his Government’s allegations of large-scale 
intervention in its internal affairs by the United Arab Republic, 
asserting that this had become more pronounced since the coup 
&*6tat in Iraq. Calling upon tho Security Council to take “more 
effective measures ” to safeguard Lebanon’s independence, he 
emphasized that the request for U.S. forces had been taken under 
Article 51 of the U.N. Charter, which recognized the right of both 
individual and collective self-defence. He stressed also that this 
assistance would be temporary, and would continue only “until 
tho entry into force of the action which we request the Council to 
take.” 

Mr. Loutii maintained that Lebanon was m a state of civil war ; 
that Article 51 of the Charter was not applicable to the situation , 
and that there had been no armed aggression against Lebanon, 
as borne out by the report of the U.N. observers. After saying that 
the events in Iraq wore also “ strictly internal in nature and cannot 
justify intervention,” Mr. Loutii expressed his regret at tho U.S. 
Government’s unilateral decision to send troops to Lebanon. lie 
added : “ This type of intervention in our part of tho world recalls 
very painful memories. It will hamper the position and reputation 
of the United States in tho Middle East, and have very grave 
repercussions.” 

Hr. Jarring stated : “ Ono of tho conditions for Article 51 to be 
applicable is that an armed attack has occurred against a member - 
State. The Swedish Government doos not consider that this condi- 
tion has been fulfilled in the present case, nor doos it consider that 
there is an international conflict in tho terms of Article 51. Tho 
action now taken by tbo United States has substantially altered tho 
conditions of the activities of tho [U.N.] observers in Lebanon, and 
tho question is whether in practice they are able to fulfill their task 
as set forth in the Council’s resolution of Juno 11. In the opinion 
of tho Swedish Government, tho proper course to take might be to 
suspend until further notice the activities carried on by tho observers. 
I reserve tho light to table a draft resolution on those linos.” 

Dr. Hammarskjold (who spoke on July 15) emphasized that all 
his actions in the Lebanese situation had boon carried out under the 
mandate conferred on him by tho Gouncil’s resolution of June 11 — 
namely, “ to ensuro that there is no Ulogal infiltration of personnel 
or supply of arms or other material across tho Lebanoso borders.” 
In tho present situation he was “ neither an arbiter nor a mediator ” ; 
hence his notions had no relation to developments wliich must bo 
considered as the internal affairs of Lebanon, nor to tho wider 
international aspects of tho problem. All his efforts had been 
devoted to getting tho “ necessary support for tho observation 
operation, so as to make it possible for it to succeed and to give 
it the highest possible efficiency.” 

In a further statement on July 16, Hr. Ilammarskjdld informed 
the Security Council that ho had just rccoivod a socond report from 
tho U.N, Observation Group stating that it had now received full 
freedom of access to all parts of the Lobanoso border areas. After 
stressing that the U.N. Group had thus achieved “ complete su cooes ” 
in the arrangements for inspection, the Secretary-General added : 
“ It is my feeling that, with tho result thus achiovod, the Observation 
Group is fully equipped to plav the part envisaged for it in the total 
U.N. effort, with its general purpose of ensuring against infiltration 
and smuggling of arms. I hope that no later developments will 
cause a setback and that tho Observation Group — although neither 
In tho past nor probably in tho future being the only tool used by 
tho U.N. for the general purpose just mentioned — will retain its 
key position.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon’s Statement on Despatch of 
British Troops to Jordan. 

When the Security Council met on July 17 it had before it 
the Jordanian complaint charging the United Arab Republic 
with planning to overthrow King Hussein’s Government (see 
page 16809, first column). Before the Council discussed this 
matter, however, it was officially informed by Sir Pierson 
Dixon that British paratroops had arrived in Jordan at the 
request of King Hussein. 

Sir Pierson Dixon emphasized that British troops had been sent 
to Jordan in order to help tho lawful Government of that country 
to maintain its integrity and independence, and under tho provisions 
of Article 51 of the Charter. He added : “ They are not there for 
any military purpose and do not constitute a threat to any other 
country ... No doubt we shall hear from one member that this is 


all part of some ‘ colonialist and imperialist plot.’ Not for the first 
time in our long history we are activated in what we have done by 
a sense of responsibility and a desire to see truly peaceful and stable 
conditions in the world ” 

Later m the debate, Sir Pierson said that H.M Government 
proposed “ to explore urgently with the Secretary- General the 
possibility of devising some form of effective action by the United 
Nations ” m Jordan ; this would be done in consultation with the 
Jordanian Government and other Governments concerned. The 
object of these discussions would be “to work out proposals under 
which assistance can be given by the U.N. to the Government of 
Jordan to ensure tho preservation of its territorial integrity and 
political independence.” Should the lawful Jordanian Government 
request tho withdrawal of British forces, this would of course be done. 

Mr. Bahauddin Toukan (the Jordanian delegate) said that the 
United Arab Republic had “ openly manifested hostility ” towards 
Jordan and was threatening its independence. The problem had 
become too groat for Jordan alone, and his Government, with the 
approval of the King and the unanimous support of the Jordanian 
Parliament, had tlieroforo requested British and American aid under 
Article 51 of the Charter. 

Defeat of U.S., Soviet, and Swedish Resolutions. 

On July 18 the Security Council voted on the above- 
mentioned American and Soviet resolutions, and also on the 
Swedish resolution winch Hr. Jarring had announced Ins 
intention of presenting during the debate on July 10. 

The Swedish resolution (1) noted that U.S. troops had been sent 
to Lebanon at the request of the Lebanoso Government, (2) 
recognized that the United Nations, according to the Charter, was 
“ not authorized to intervene m matters which are essentially within 
the domestio jurisdiction of any State ” ; ($) stated that the action 
taken by the U.S. Government had “ substantially altered tho 
conditions undor which the Security Council decided on June 11 to 
send observers to Lebanon ” ; and (4) requested the Secretary - 
General “ to suspend tho activities of tho observers in Lebanon 
until further notice.” 

In presenting his resolution, Hr. Jarring said that the 
presence of U.S. troops in Lebanon bad “ completely altered ” 
the conditions for the activities of the U.N. Group, winch had 
become “ superfluous ” from a practical point of view and 
“ unsuitable ” from a political point of view. 

All three resolutions were defeated, the votes being as 
follows : 

(3) The American resolution for U.N. contingents to be sent 
to Lebanon received nine votes m favour and one against 
(U.S.S.R.), with Sweden abstaining ; it was thus defeated 
by the Soviet veto. 

(2) The Soviet resolution calling for the immediate with- 
drawal of U.S, troops from Lebanon and of British troops from 
Jordan was supported only by M. Sobolev ; eight votes were 
east against it, with Japan and Sweden abstaining. 

(8) The Swedish resolution calling for the suspension of the 
U.N, Observation Group’s activities in Lebanon received 
only two votes in favour (Sweden and the U.S.S.R.) ; the 
other nine votes were cast against. 

Following these votes, Mr. Cabot Lodge presented a resolu- 
tion which (1) noted that “ the lack of unanimity of its perma- 
nent members ” (i.e. the Soviet veto] had prevented the 
Security Council “ from exercising its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security/’ 
and (2) asked for an emergency session of the U.N. General 
Assembly ** in order to make appropriate recommendations 
concerning the Lebanese complaint.” 

M. Sobolev also presented a resolution which (1) described 
the despatch of U.S. and British forces to Lebanon and Jordan 
as “ a serious threat to international peace and security,” and 
(2) asked for an emergency session of the General Assembly 
44 to consider the question of the intervention of the United 
States and Great Britain in Lebanon and Jordan.” 

Defeat of Japanese Compromise Resolution. - 
Adjournment of Security Council’s Debate. 

After the rejection of the U.S., Swedish, and Soviet resolu- 
tions, the Japanese delegate (Mr. Matsudaira) introduced a 
compromise resolution which requested the Secretary-General 
44 to make arrangements forthwith for such measures, in addi- 
tion to those envisaged by the resolution of June II, 3958, as 
he may consider necessary in the light of the present circum- 
stances, with a view to enabling the U.N. to fulfil the general 
purposes established in that resolution, and which will . . . 
serve to ensure the territorial integrity and political indepen- 
dence of Lebanon so as to make possible the withdrawal of 
U.S. forces,” In moving this resolution, Mr. Matsudaira 
stressed that it was not intended 44 to create a police force of 
any kind ” but only to provide for 44 a strengthened U.N, 
Observation Group in Lebanon.” 
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When the Japanese resolution was presented on July 21 
it was supported by Mr. Cabot Lodge, Sir Pierson Dixon, 
M. de Vaucelles, Hr. Jarring, and Dr. Sidney Smith, the 
Canadian Minister for External Affairs. It was opposed by 
M. Sobolev, however, and was ultimately defeated by the Soviet 
veto-— the 85 th in the Security Council to date. 

Mr* Cabot Lodge described the resolution as ” the indispensable 
minimum action which the U.N. should take in Lebanon at this 
time/' adding that it “ could lead to conditions which would make 
possible the withdrawal of U.S. forces from Lebanon/' Sir Pierson 
Dixon said that the resolution was “ a praiseworthy attempt to 
salvage something from the state of prostration to which the Council 
has been reduced by the Soviet veto/' while Dr. Smith said that it 
offered the Council “ a way of advance from tho dead-end in which 
it finds itself following the rejection of the proposals previously 
before it.” 

M. Sobolev opposed the Japanese resolution on the ground that 
it amounted to ” tacit moral sanction ” for tho continued presence 
o£ U.S. and British forcos in I Lebanon and Jordan. Whilst ho did 
not question its motives, he had 41 a host of misgivings ” about its 
substance ; for example, it did not specify the measures which the 
Secretary- General was to take, and in voting for it the Security 
Council would be ” buying a pig in a poke/' 

On a vote, the Japanese resolution received ten votes in 
favour and one against (U.S.S.B.) and was thus defeated by 
the Soviet veto. 

Prior to tho vote, M. Sobolev had submitted amendments which 
ho described as designed to make tho Japanese resolution 44 more 
palatable and more In accord with tho principles and purposes of the 
United Nations ” ; these amendments authorized the enlargement 
of tho U.N. Observation. Group in Lebanon, but described tho landing 
of U.S. troops as 44 intervention in Lebanese internal affairs " and 
called for their withdrawal. The resolution as amended hy M 
Sobolev was defeated by eight votes to one (U.S.S.H.), with 
Japan and Sweden abstaining. 

Oil the proposal of the president of the Security Council 
(Dr. Araujo, of Colombia) it was agreed on July 22 to adjourn 
the debate sine die. No vote was taken on the U.S. and Soviet 
resolutions calling for an emergency session of the General 
Assembly, 

Dr. Araujo moved an adjournment sine die in view (a) of the 
current exchanges between Hoads of Governments for a “summit” 
conference on Middle East problems, and (b) of the impending 
Presidential elections in Lebanon. Tho motion was agreed to hy all 
members of the Security Council except M. Sobolev, who urged 
the Council to consider tho resolutions calling for an emergency 
session of the General Assembly. 

Statement by Dr. Hammarskjbld. - Formation of U.N. 

Consultative Group on Lebanon. 

After the Japanese resolution had been defeated by the 
Soviet veto, Dr. Hammarskjbld informed the Security Council 
that he intended to proceed on his own, using “ all oppor- 
tunities offered to the Secretary-General within the limits 
set by the Charter,” in order to “ help prevent a further 
deterioration of the situation in the Middle East and to assist 
in finding a road away from the dangerous point at which we 
now find ourselves.” 

After recalling his statement at the time of tho Hues crisis that 
tho Secretary-General's task should not be allowed 44 to dogonerate 
into a policy of expediency,” Dr. Hammarskjbld emphasized that 
the United Nations' responsibility in Lebanon remained, despite 
the Security Council's failure to take action. He behoved it to be in 
keeping with the spirit of the Charter that the Secretary-General 
“ should be expected to act without guidance from the Assembly 
or tho Security Council should this appear to him necessary towards 
helping to fill any vacuum that may appear in the systems which 
the Charter and traditional diplomacy provide for the safeguarding 
of peace and security.” Immediate 44 practical steps ” were now 
needed, and he therefore proposed to arrange for “ tho further 
development of the U.N. Observation Group in Lebanon so as to 
give it all the significance it can have consistent with the terms of 
the resolution under which it was established.” 

Dr. Hammarskjbld also indicated that he had plans in Lebanon 
which went beyond this, but asked to be excused for not revealing 
them at the moment. 44 However,” he added, 44 I am certain that 
what I may find it possible to do, acting under the provisions of the 
Charter and solely for the purposes of the Charter, and guided by 
the views expressed around this table, will he recognized by you as 
being in the best interest of the Organization, and therefore of the 
cause of peace . . . Were you to disapprove of the way in whioh 
these intentions are translated by me into practical steps, I would, 
of course, accept the consequences of your judgment.” 

In conformity with his statement, Dr. Hammarskjbld 
announced on July 24 that he had set up a seven-man consulta- 
tive group u in view of the growth in size and significance of 
the U.N. operation in Lebanon.” Its members — all of whom 
were appointed in an “ exclusively personal capacity ” — were 
Senhor de Freitas-Valle (Brazil), Mr. Charles Ritchie (Canada), 
Sir Claude Corea (Ceylon), Dr. Alfonso Araujo (Colombia), 


Mr. Arthur Lull (India), Hr, Hans Engen (Norway), and Prince 
Aly Khan (Pakistan). The seven countries were the same as 
those represented on the Score tury-Generurs advisory com- 
mit lee on the U.N, Emergency Force stationed at Gaza. 

Iraqi Representation on Security Council. 

Throughout the Security Council*!* debate Iraq was repre- 
sented by Dr. Abbas, who had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment of General Nuri es-Said. The legality of Dr. Abbas’s 
participation was challenged hy M. Sobolev, on the ground 
that he had not been accredited by the new Republican 
Government in Iraq ; Dr. Araujo, however, ruled that Dr. 
Abbas should keep his seat for the time being, and M. Sobolev 
did not press the point further. On July 22 Mr. Hashim Jawad 
arrived in New York as the accredited representative of the 
Iraqi Republican Government in place of Dr. Abbas, who lmd 
meanwhile been recalled to Baghdad. (Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York 
Herald Tribune - U.S* Information Service - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London - U.N, Information Centre, London) 
(Prev. rep. Middle Bast Crisis, 16305 A 5 Lebanon, U.N. 

Observation Group, 16293 A.) 

A. WESTERN GERMANY. — North Rhine-Westphalia 
Elections. - New Land Government. 

Elections for the Landtag of North Rhine-Westphalia were 
held on July 0, the results being as follows (comparison given 


with the previous Landtag elections) : 




1958 


1954 


Seats 

Votes 

Percentage 

Heats 

Christian Democrats . . 

104 

4,011,122 

50.3 

90 

Social Democrats 

81 

3,115.934 

39.2 

70 

Free Democrats 

13 

500,274 

7.1 

25 

Centre thirty 


83,733 

1.0 

9 

German Party 


125,044 

1.0 


Others . . 


45.930* 

0,0 



♦including *13,81)0 votes (0.0 p.o.) for the German Reich Party, 

In the 1954 elections the Christian Democrats polled 2,855,97*2 
votes (41.8 p.e.); the Social Democrats 2,387,009 (34,5 p.o.) ; the 
Pro© Democrats 793,509 (8.5 p.e.) ; the Centre Party 278,025 (4 p.e.) ; 
the Communists (now banned) 204,007 (3.8 p.e.) ; the Refugee 
Party 319,811 (4.0 p.e.) ; and ” Others” 22,180 (0.3 p.e.). 

70.0 per cent of the electorate of 10,501,527 went to the polls, 
compared with 72.7 per cent In 1954. 

The Christian Democrats thus gained an absolute majority 
over all other parties, and a new Land Government consisting 
entirely of Christian Democrats was accordingly formed on 
July 25 , following the election on July 21 of Dr. Franz Meyers 
(Christian Democrat) as Land Prime Minister. Dr. Meyers 
obtained 108 votes in the new Land Parliament, the 94 Social 
Democrats and Free Democrats abstaining and three deputies 
being absent. 

The new Land Government was as follows ; Ur. Prams Meyers, 
Prime Minister; Herr Josef Hermann Oufhues, Interior ; Dr, Artur 
Str&ter, Deputy Premier and Finance ; Herr Werner Hehfitz, 
Education ; Dr. Otto Flehinghaus, Justice; Dr, Hans Launcher, 
Economics and Transport ; Herr Johann Ernst, Labour and Hoclal 
Welfare; Herr Gustav Nlermmm, Agriculture and Forestry ; Herr 
Peter Erkens, Reconstruction. No appointment was made to the 
Ministry for Federal Affairs, which will bo administered by Dr. 
Meyers ad interim . 

Herr Karl Arnold, Land Prime Minister of North Rhine* 
Westplmlia from 1947 to 1950 , died in DUsseldorf on June 20 , 
aged 57 . A deputy chairman of the Christian Democratic 
Party, he was the leading candidate of that party in the 
Landtag elections, and had hoped to regain the office of Prime 
Minister. 

Karl Arnold, who started fife as a leather-worker, was a leading 
member of the Christian Workers' movement (tho Roman Catholic 
counterpart of tho Socialist and Democratic trade unions) during 
the Weimar Republic. On the abolition of the trade union movement 
by tho Nazis in 1933 I 10 lost his posts, and In 1944 he was arrested 
by the Gestapo on suspicion of complicity In tho attempt on Hitler's 
life. After the war he reconstructed the Catholic trade unions In 
tho Rhineland, and was one of the founders of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. He was Chief Burgomaster of DUsseldorf from 
January 1940 until his ©lection as Land Prime Minister, 

As North Rhine-Westphalia is the most populous Land of 
the Federal Republic, as well as the most heavily industrialized, 
the election results were regarded as an indication that the 
Christian Democrats were not only maintaining but also 
strengthening their position in the country. Particular signifi- 
cance was attached to the Christian Democratic victory in 
view of the extensive campaign of the Social Democratic and 
Free Democratic parties against the arming of the Bmdemehr 
with nuclear weapons, which had played an important part in 
® le „ cfcl ?S campaign.— (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - 
Die Welt, Hamburg) (Prev. rep. 15757 A 5 13804 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Hire-purchase Finance. - 
Acquisition of Hire-purchase Interests by Clearing and 
Merchant Banks, 

Following the relaxation of the 44 credit squeeze,” which 
once again made it possible to provide fresh capital for the 
purpose of 44 improving the stability of the hire-purchase 
financial system,” and also gave the banks greater latitude 
m the maLter of advances (see 16269 A), a number of the 
leading banks, including four of the 44 Big Five ” clearing 
banks, announced that they would take an interest m hire- 
purchase finance companies. 

Barclays Bank announced on July 24 that it had entered into an 
agreement with United Dominions Trust (the largest hire-purchase 
company m Britain) which would give the bank a 25 per cent interest 
in the Trust's equity capital. Barclays Bank would he given a seat 
on the Board of the U.D.T. but, it was stated, would not participate 
m any way in the oonduct of the Trust’s business, which would 
remain ontiroly soparato and independent. 

Tho United Dominions Trust, in a statement issued the same day, 
said that Barclays (which has acted as clearing hank for tho company 
since its inception) had agreed to subscribe for 1,000,000 new 
Ordinary shares of ,-61 each at £4 per share ; the consent of tho Capital 
Issues Committee had boen obtained. Tho bank’s subscription of 
£4,000,000 would result in a share premium reserve of £3,000,000 , 
it was proposed to capitalize £1,000,000 of this and use it to pay up 
in full 1,000,000 per cent Third Cumulative Preference shares of 
£1 each, to be issued as fully paid to tho holders of the company’s 
Ordinary capital in tho proportion of one new share for every £4 of 
Ordinary stock hold. Barclays Bank announced that it was arranging 
for its Scottish affiliate, the British Linen Bank, to participate in 
tho investment. 

Westminster Bank and Martins Bank announced on July 30 that, 
subject to tho consent of the Capital Issues Committee, they had 
provisionally agreed to take each a 20 per cent equity interest in tho 
Mercantile Crodit Company, another major hire -purchase finance 
company. 

It was stated that tho two banks wore oaoh taking np 2,476,679 
Ordinary 5s. shares at 16s por share, payable in four half-yearly 
instalments, and that the directors of the Mercantile Crodit Company 
proposod a capitalization issue of Ordinary shares to thoir existing 
shareholders (i.o. excluding tho two banks) in the ratio of one new 
share for overy 20 already hold. Tho present capital of Mercantile 
Credit, excluding tho now free issue, is £1,725,391 in 6,901,564 
shares of 5 s. 

The National Provincial Bank announced on July 31 that it had 
made an offer for tho whole of the issued sharo capital of the North 
Central Wagon and Finance Company, and that the Board of the 
latter company had rooommendod acceptance of tho offer. 

It was stated that the prico offered was £4. 10s. a sharo for tho £1 
Ordinary shares, and that tlio offer was conditional on its acceptance 
by 90 per cent of tho Ordinary capital of Central Wagon and Finance, 
or such smaller percentage as the bank might agroo to accept. It 
was also announced that the Prudential Assurance Company, which 
owns 54.79 per cent of the share capital of North Central Wagon and 
Finance (totalling 2,105,333 Ordinary shares of £1 each), had a, greed 
to accept tho offer. 

Samuel Montagu and Company and Guinness, Mahon and Company 

announced on Aug. 5 that they were oaoh taking a 25 por cont interest 
in the Industrial Banking Corporation, and that tho othor 50 per 
cent of that company’s sharo capital would bo held by tho Olds 
Discount Company, the Nottingham-based credit financiers. 

It was stated that the Industrial Banking Corporation (which was 
registered nearly 50 years ago and had boen an investment trading 
subsidiary of Guinness, Mahon and Co.) had boen re-formed with a 
capital of £200,000, and with its headquarters at Olds Discount in 
Nottingham, for the purpose of carrying on hire-purchase finance 
for the throe interests concerned. 

Olds Discount is a public company with a capital of £950,000 in 
5 por cent Cumulative Preference and £1,329,000 5s. Ordinary units 
Samuel Montagu and Co. and Guinness, Mahon and Co. are leading 
private banking honses in the City of London. 

The Midland Bank and the Clydesdale and North of Scotland Bank 
(its Scottish affiliate) announced on Aug. 9 that they had made a, 
joint offer to purchase tho whole of the share capital of Forward 
Trust Ltd., another hire-purchase flnanoe house, and that provisional 
agreement had boon reached with the directors of Forward Trust. 

It was stated that the price offered was £3. 10s. for each of the 
Trust’s £375,000 Ordinary shares of 10s., and £1 for each of the 
£100,000 6 per cent Cumulative Preference shares of £1 — a total of 
£2,725,000. Tho agreement was conditional upon acceptance by all 
the Ordinary shareholders or such lesser number as the banks might 
consider sufficient. Tho directors of Forward Trust had agreed to 
accept the offer in respect of their own holdings, and the Britannic 
Assurance Company (which holds about 30 per cent of the Ordinary 
shares) had also accepted. Forward Trust has its head office in 
Birmingham, with branches in London, Nottingham, and Glasgow. 

The following table, published by The Times on July 31, 
shows the leading hire-purchase finance houses in the U.K., 
their outstanding debts, and their issued Ordinary capital. The 
12 houses account for about nine-tenths of all hire-purchase 
finance-house business, 



Outstanding 

Ordinary 

Finance House 

debt 

capital 

United Dominions Trust 

£56,700,000 

£4,000,000* 

Mercantile Credit 

19,200,000 

3,050,000* 

North Central Wagon and Finance 

15,000,000 

2,105,333 

Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust 

13,300,000 

— 

Olds Discount . 

12,700,000 

1,329,000 

Bowmaker 

11,700,000 

1,517,000 

Lombank 

8,900,000 

1,498, 148 1 

British Wagon 

8.300.000 

4.400.000 

1,520,000 

Forward Trust 

475,000 

Wagon Finance 

3,200,000 

1,250,000 

Astlev Industrial Trust 

3,200,000 

305,000 

Mutual Finance 

2,800,000 

275,000 


* Allowing for pioposed issues. t Issued capital of Lombard 
Banking, of which Lombank is a subsidiary company. 

Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust is wholly owned by the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland (the only interest by a U.K. bank 
in hire-purchase finance prior to the latest developments) ; 
a large interest in Lombank is held by Cable and Wireless ; 
and Mutual Finance is controlled by Thomas Tilling Ltd. 

Thus eight of the twelve hire-purchase finance houses have 
now formed associations with large investment institutions. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16269 A.) 

B. ISRAEL. — Tenth Anniversary Celebrations. - 
Opening of Supreme Religious Centre. 

The tenth anniversary of the foundation of the State of 
Israel was celebrated during the last week of April by a number 
of ceremonies, including a special commemorative session of 
the Knesset on April 22 ; ceremonies m synagogues and public 
places in memory of those who fell in the War of Independence ; 
and a big military parade in Jerusalem on April 24. Messages 
of congratulation were received from President Eisenhower 
and many other Heads of State, while Sir Winston Churchill 
sent a message expressing the hope that Israel would 44 prosper 
and live in peace and friendship with her neighbours.” 

A feature of the 10th anniversary celebrations was the opening 
in Jerusalem on May 8 of a Supreme Religious Centre, a 
seven-storey building which will be the seat of the Chief 
Rabbinate of Israel. Situated in King George V Avenue, on 
the highest hill of the New City, it houses an extensive 
rabbinical library, a convocation hall seating 1,000 people, a 
motion-picture projection room, a museum, suites of offices, 
and a synagogue containing an Ark for the Scrolls of the Law 
specially brought from the historic synagogue at Padua, Italy. 

Tho Supreme Religions Centro took six years to build at a cost of 
£000,000, of which £500,000 was given by Mr Isaac Wolfson, the 
British industrialist and chairman of Great Universal Stores. The 
building is in Judean stone and the interior largoly of marble from 
Galilee ; many of tlio rooms and halls are finely panelled in 
English oak. 

The dedication ceremony was attended by President Ben- 
Zvi, Mr. Bcn-Gurion and other members of the Cabinet, the 
Chief Rabbis of Israel and of many countries of Europe and 
the British Commonwealth* dignitaries of the Christian and 
Moslem countries m Israel, and the Diplomatic Corps. 
(Israel Government Press Office - Times - Daily Telegraph) 

C. NATIONALIST CHINA. — New Cabinet. 

It was announced from Taipeh (Formosa) on June 30 that 
President Chiang Kai-shek had accepted the resignation of 
Mr. O. K. Yui as Prime Minister and had appointed Vice- 
President Chen Cheng as Ms successor. 

Mr. Yui, a banker, had submitted bis resignation five times during 
tho preceding 12 months, hut on each occasion President Chiang 
refused to accept it. He first tried to resign after a mob sacked the 
U.S. Embassy in Taipeh during the anti-American riots of May 1957 
(see 15595 C) ; subsequently he offered his resignation on four 
occasions after the Control Yuan (the highest supervisory body of 
tho Nationalist Government) had impeached him late in 1957 on 
charges of neglect of duty, abuse of power, and personal corruption. 
Following the impeachment action tho Government reprimanded 
by Mr. Yui, but ordered no othor punishment. 

Mr. Chen Cheng formed a 19 -member Cabinet on July 14 
in which Mr. Wang Yun-wu became Deputy Premier, Mr. 
Huang Shoa-ku Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Tien Chun-chin 
Minister of the Interior, and Mr. Yu Ta-wei Defence Minister. 
Mr. Huang took over the Foreign Affairs portfolio from Dr. 
George Yeh, who, it was understood, would replace Dr. 
Hollington Tong as Ambassador in Washington, The new 
Foreign Minister is a graduate of the London School of 
Economics and was formerly publisher of Ho Ping Jih Pao 
(The Peace Daily) from 1942 to 1948. — (New York Times) 

(Prev, rep. 13627 D.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — R.A.F. Estimates, 1958-59- 
« Mr. Ward’s Review. - Recent R.A.F. Developments. 

The Royal Air Force Estimates for 1958-59, and an accom- 
panying memorandum by the Secretary of State for Air 
(Mr. George Ward), were published as White Papers on Feb. 21, 
1958. The memorandum is summarized below under cross- 
headings. 

Finance. 

The not total of £407, 050,000 shown for the JR. A. If. in the Defence 
Estimates (£20,(500,000 loss than for 1957-58) was arrived at after 
deducting from the gross Estimates an amount of £7,500,000 repre- 
senting the Doutschomark costs of tho Second Tactical Air Foroo 
in Germany. 

Although tho Estimates included about £11,000,000 for improve- 
ments in pay, allowances, and conditions of service of R.A.F. 
personnel, reductions in tho strength of tho force had kept down tho 
actual increase tor pay and allowances to only about £2,500,000. 
A reduction in the number of civilians omployod was also provided 
for, but because of higher salaries and wages the total for civilians 
was about the same as in 1957-58. There wore reductions in tho 
provision for aircraft and equipment (£17,300,000 loss), potrol and 
oil (£2,500,000 loss), and works (£14,550,000 loss), whilHt food, fuel, 
light, movement of personnel and stores, etc., would also cost less. 
On tho other hand, tho Vote for non-effective services was £5,940,000 
more than in 1957-57, mainly bocauso of special capital and othor 
compensation payments to personnel prematurely retired or 
discharged (see 15795 A). 

Manpower. 

The Air Ministry aimed at having by tho end of 1902 an all- 
Regular force of 135,000 officers and men and 13,000 womon and 
boys, able to moot all requirements. Tho roduotion from 228,000 on 
April 1, 1957 to 192,000 on April 1, 1 958 and an estimated 174,000 
on April 1, 1959 reflected reductions already made or planned in tho 
front line and its backing. Ton operational stations in tho U.TC. and 
Germany had beon closed in 1957-58, as well as 10 Maintenance 
Command units, recruit and cookery schools, and an R.A.F. hospital. 
In 1958-59 it was planned to close four more operational stations 
and to prune supporting organizations (o.g. tho movements and 
marine craft units), and possibly to place more work, Including 
catering, with civilian contractors. 

Recruiting. 

A total of 14,479 Regular airmen wore recruited during 1957 
(22,254 in 1950), a decline of 5,975 on short engagements (up to 
eight years) halving beon partly offset by an increase of 1,200 In 
engagements of over eight years. Describing tho position as 
“ encouraging on the whole,*' tho memorandum pointed out (a) that 
the reduced number Joining on shorter engagements reflected the 
smaller National Service intake ; (5) that the average recruiting 
rate over tho past nine months would bo more than sufficient to 
maintain the 1962 target (see above) ; but (o) that it would not build 
up quickly onough. It was hoped, however, that improved conditions 
of service would enable tho gap to be filled. 

Meanwhile the cadet entry to Oranwell and the entry of technical 
branch cadets to Henlow (to which the scholarship scheme had beon 
extended in 1956) had boon satisfactory, but there had boon a decline 
in aircrew recruiting, particularly in navigators and air electronics 
officers. 

W omen's Royal Air Force. It was hoped that the higher pay 
rates (see 16029 A) would reverse the present downward trend of 
recruiting. 

Reserve Organization. This was being further streamlined ; throe 
more R.A.F. Fighor Control units had boon disbanded, while Class E 
Reserve had been cut heavily. 

Incentives. Besides tho pay increases announced in tho Rofonoo 
White Paper (see 16029 A), othor incentives would include : (a) 
Increased allowances for men not provided with marriod quarters ; 
(b) more barrack blocks, single quarters, and mosses, replacing 
hutted accommodation ; (cl) modernization of pre-war permanent 
accommodation, including married quarters ; (d) more married 

quarters, of which the R.A.F. would have 32,000 by the end of 1958. 

The Deterrent. 

After mentioning the successful dropping of megaton weapons 
from Valiant bombers in the 1957 tests in the Pacific, and the 
R.A.IYs part in the Maralinga tests (see 16012 A), the White Paper 
stressed that the continued effectiveness of the deterrent would bo 
assured by Mark II Victors and Vulcans now on order, whilst power 
bombs of considerable range and a British ballistic missile were 
being developed on high priority. Plans bad been prepared for a 
high proportion of R.A.F. bombers to he ready to take off at onee 
in the event of an emergency. 

Air Defence. 

Any future threat to Britain (the memorandum pointed out) 
would come from both manned aircraft and ballistic missiles. 
Although the planned rundown of fighter strength would he oompleted 
during 1958-59, a smaller fighter force would still be needed to deal 
with manned aircraft and “ stand-off ” bombers and Jammers as 
well as to investigate unidentified movements and prevent reconnal- 
sanoe ; the P.l and Its associated air-to-air gnided weapons were 
being developed for this purpose. Meanwhile firing trials of the 
Bloodhound ground-to-air guided missile were proceeding at Woomera, 


and trials of a complete guided weapons system would begin shortly 
at tho North Coates guidod-woapons station (sec below). The 
Thnnderbird would also bo tried during 1958, and ultimately the 
R.A.F. would look to surface-to-air guided missile systems for anti- 
ballistic missile defence. 

The Control and Reporting System, Streamlining had made good 
progress, and now equipment and techniques would enable Fighter 
Command to moot bomber attacks further away from. British shores. 
Electric computing equipment was being developed to make possible 
further improvements in tho ground equipment needed for co- 
ordinated control of tho l\t supersonic fighter and surface-to-air 
guided weapons. 

NATO. 

R.A.F units in the Second Tactical Air Force, in Coastal and 
Bomber Command*}. and at Malta provided an effective contribution 
to NATO, whilHt R.A.F. radar stations were a major element in the 
European radar chain. Canberra# in the 2nd T.A.F. and Bomber 
Command were being given a nuclear capacity, which would offset 
tho reduction forecast in tho 1957-58 Estimates and now completed* 
Ro-oquipmont with later aircraft types was also proceeding. 

The Middle Best* 

The reorganization of Middle East Command (see page 16089) was 
expected to produce “substantial” staff economies* In this con- 
nexion Air ir.Q. Levant (situated in Cyprus) would be abolished 
from April 1, 1958, and its duties would be taken over by II. Q. 
Middle East Air Force. 

During 1957 R.A.F. aircraft had assisted In dealing with encroach- 
ments on the Aden Protectorate and in suppressing the rising in 
Oman (see 15709 A), whilst R.A.F. helicopters had been successfully 
employed on internal security operations in Cyprus. 

The Far East. 

R.A.F. transport of passenger and freight had still been necessary 
in 1957 In operations against the Malayan terrorists, Drnlor the 
terms of the defence agreement between the U.K. ami the Federation 
of Malaya (see 15793 A) the R.A.F. was now assisting in the develop- 
ment of a Malayan Air Force, 

Tho memorandum stated (a) that units of the Royal Australian 
and Royal Now Zealand Air Forces wore serving with the R.A.F. In 
the Middle East; (b) that tho Gan staging post in the Maldtve 
Islands (see 15702 A ; 15295 A) was under construction; (c) that 
tho R.A.F, station at Katunaynko had boon handed over to the 
Ceylon Government on Nov. 1, 1957 (see 15833 D) but was still used 
for staging R.A.F. aircraft, which had (lown in food and supplies 
during the severe lloods of December (see 16046 A), Both In tho Far 
East and In the Middle East garrison squadrons could bo rapidly 
reinforced by aircraft of Bomber Command. 

Air Transport. 

R.A.F. Comets were being used on the aero-medical service from 
the Far Fast, and also on a regular service to and from Christmas 
Island. If ever ley freighters had proved valuable for moving heavy 
equipment to small airstrips up-country in the Aden Protectorate, 
and all Army airborne forces had beon converted to Beverley#. Ah 
the 20 Britannia# now on order (see 16019 A) wore introduced, 
Beverley s would be supplemented by Hastings for heavy freight 
traffic, whilst the Valcltas would bo withdrawn. 

Training. 

Tho major accident rate had shown a ** marked improvement M 
In 1957, especially as regards accidents to jot aircraft. The fatal 
accident rate had boon virtually the same as In 1056, which, however, 
was tho lowest for over 20 yearn, 

Tho use of “ synthetic ” trainers was increasing » for surface -to -air 
guided weapons as well as for aircraft. Guldod-weapon training was 
expanding, and a guided weapons school was being set tip for training 
airmen in servicing and maintenance techniques. 

Works. 

A surface-to-air guided weapon station at North Coates (Dines.) was 
nearly finished, and work on other stations would soon begin, About 
9,000 acres of land at surplus airports had boon sold In 1957, and 
holdings of requisitioned land had been reduced from 260,000 acres in 
1945 to 7,000 acres. 

Miscellaneous. 

After speaking of the R.A.F.'s part in the work of tho Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition (see 16055 A) and its contribution to the 
International Geophysical Year, the memorandum stated that tho 
Metorcologica! Office's II. Q. had been reorganized as recommended 
by a committee under Lord Brabazon, The Meteorological ( iommittoo, 
which would keep tho efficiency and policy of the Meteorological 
Office under constant review, had boon reconstructed under Lord 
H urc o mb and would have its headquarters at Bracknell. 

Statement by Secretary of State for Air. 

Mr. George Ward presented the Air Estimates in the House 
of Commons on March 10. 

Mr. Ward first polntod out that although tho net total of the 
Estimates was about £20,000,000 loss than last year, the true saving 
was considerably greater when allowance was made for the effect of 
increased pay and allowances, compensation for premature retire- 
ment, etc. Less was being spent on aircraft, but this would partly 
be offset by increases on armament, ammunition, missiles, and 
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guided weapons. Staffs, civilian as well as Service, had been con- 
siderably reduced, and on April 1, 1958 the R.A.F. would be employ- 
ing about 107,000 civilians, compared with nearly 115,000 on April 1, 
1957. The number of R.A.F. headquarters was still being reduced,* 
those for Fighter Command and the 2nd T.A.F. group, as well as the 
Ceylon, Levant, and Singapore headquarters, had recently been 
closed or wore about to be closed. 

An internal review of Air Ministry organization had been under- 
taken to consider what staff changes and reductions would be possible 
in the next few years ; although no large reduction would be possible 
because of the ro -equipment programme, it was hoped to reduce 
headquarters staff by about 500 by Dec. 31, 1958. Outside the Air 
Ministry it was hoped to save about 2,000 civilians in 1958*59, 
although many essential tasks would have to bo transferred to 
civilians. In the past two years about 3,000 posts had been 
“ civiJLLantzod,” and at present one-third of Tt.A.F. requirements 
were being met by civilians The search for operational economies 
inoludod the introduction of an “electronic brain” for the supply 
and pay systems 

As regards the chances of building up an all-Regula,r K.A.F. by 
1962, recruiting of officers was “ satisfactory on the whole ” and it 
was unlikely that there would be any difficulty about filling aircrew 
requirements, except for navigators, where the position was 
“ worrying,” The number of Regular airmen on long-term engage- 
ments of nine years or more had risen from about 35,000 in 1950 to 
65,000 at the end of 1957, whilst entry of apprentices and boys in 
1957 was 25 per cent up on 1956. At the prosont rate of recruiting, 
however, there would only he 120,000 Regular officers and airmen 
by 1962, and the target of 135,000 would not bo reached before 1965. 
The annual intake must therefore he increased and, in addition 
to the inducements already announced, the Air Ministry must 
concentrate on increasing the attractions and reducing the draw- 
backs of Service lifo. Stops already taken included * (a) the intro- 
duction of the “ key personnel ” scheme, allowing a percentage of 
n.c.o.’s and airmen to remain at the same station for up to five years 
and thus reducing the dotorront to recruiting caused by frequent 
postings ; (ft) a smarter walking-out dross for men on long-sorvice 
engagements, which — together with blue gabardine raincoats in 
addition to the Service greatcoats -—would bo issued to all Regular 
airmen as from April 1958 ; (c) up-to-date holdalls which would 
eventually roplaoo kitbags for carrying airmen's homo kit. Improve- 
ments to encourage oadot forces would include the oponing in 1958 
of six now gliding schools and one full-time gliding centre, and the 
replacement of the present A.T.O. uniform by battledress over the 
next four years. 

Mr. Ward thou dealt with the striking and defensive power of the 
R.A.F., emphasizing that for the present the main throat to Britain 
would continue to come from the manned bomber, and that Fighter 
Command would still play a malor part in air defence. In this 
connexion ho announced (a) that a now Javelin fighter, cquippod 
with a Mre.stre.ak missile, would come into service during 1958. and 
(ft) that a long-range version of the powered bomb was being 
developed (soo below). Tho Minister said : 

“ Having examined most oritioally tho length of time which tho 
V -bomb or force is likely to remain an effective deterrent, bearing in 
mind tho increasing power of the enemy defensive system, I am quite 
certain that we can rely on tho V-bombor force to remain highly 
effective, oertainlv until it is supplemented by tho British intormediato- 
range ballistic missile. Even then It will still have groat value, and 
the two throats — manned bomber and ballistic missile — will act tho 
enemy a much greater problem than either one of thorn would in 
Isolation. 

“ . . . We must remember the enormous problem which the Russians 
face in defending their frontiers, besides the flexibility of the manned 
bomber and tho various methods of attack wo con employ to keep 
the enemy guessing. Tho later marks of V-bombor will have con- 
siderable advantages over the earlier versions because of their 
greater range and their equipment with the powered bomb, which 
will give them a wide choice of approaches to a given target. Further- 
more, their increased operating height will make them loss vulnerable 
to enemy defences. 

“We are improving the performance of our fighters and their 
weapons system, as well as Introducing the Bloodhound surface-to-air 
missile, flo long as tho main threat to these islands is from manned 
bombers — and there is no ovidonce yet to suggest that this is not so — 
the manned fighter with its guidod weapons, range and inherent 
flexibility, supplemented by tho surface-to-air guidod missile, should 
be well able to moot tbe newest types of Russian bomber and dis- 
charge its primary task of defending the retaliatory force from 
destruction on tho ground. This year will see the introduction of 
the Mark VTT Javelin and the FireMrmk missile which goes with it. 
Later on tbe Javelin Mark VII and Mark VITT will be given reheat 
to extend their effective lives, and tho P.l will come into Fighter 
Command.” 

In answor to a question by Mr. Shinwell (Lab.), Mr. Ward replied : 
“ What T meant was that at tho presont time tho main threat is 
from the bomber and not from the ballistic missile. But of course 
the position may change later on.” He added that the P.l would 
have Its performance improved by installing electric computing 
equipment whtoh would tell the automatic pilot the plane in which 
to intercept tho bomber, thus enabling the human pilot to act as 
a directing brain mounted in, and in charge of, a highly developed 
guided weapon (see below). 


After saying that whilst the control systems of the Bloodhound 
would be testod at North Coatos the actual firing would take place 
from the Aberporth (North Wales) range, Mr Waid explained that 
the North Coates trials would make it possible to draw up a “ Service 
doctrine ” for tho handling and maintenance of the missile and its 
co-ordination with manned fighter defence. He concluded by stating 
that the long-term base of tho R A.F. m the Far East would be 
Singapore, and that the policy of equipping overseas thoatres with 
aircraft designed for Rome stations would continue and would 
probably be extended to guided missiles. Those aircraft would 
eventually have to bo replaced, howover, and although tho Canberra 
had several years of useful life before it, there was need of a now 
strike and reconnaissance aircraft for overseas thoatres. Tho Govern- 
ment wore therefore reviewing the expected performances of types 
already being developed and those of designs put forward by aircraft 
firms m reply to a general operational requirement issued m October, 
1957. They were also consulting the War Office about a successor 
to the Beverley transport. 

^ An amendment by Mr. Emrys Hughes (Lab.) to reduce the 
Estimates by 1,000 men was rejected, and the Estimates were 
then passed. 

Recent R.A.F. Developments. 

Other recent developments in connexion with the R.A.F. 
are summarized below : 

Re-forming of “ Dam Buster ” Squadron. The Under -Secretary 
for Air (Mr. C. I. Orr-Bwing) announced on Sept 19, 1957 that the 
famous “ Dam Buster ” squadron— which during tho Second World 
War broachod tho Moline dam and flank tho Tirpitz m Altonfjord, 
but was disbanded in 1950 — would bo re-formod and equipped with 
Vulcan dolta-wing bombers. 

Closing of Biggin Hill Station. The It, A.F. station at Biggin Hill, 
on which fighters taking part in tho Battlo of Britain wore bused, 
ceased to be used by Fighter Command from March 1, 1958, but 
remained under R.A.F. control. 

New British Power-Guided Bomb. Tho Ministry of Supply 
announced on April 21, 1958, that flight trials had begun of the now 
British “ power-guided ” bomb mentioned in tho Defence White 
Paper (boo page 3 0030). It was explained that tho bomb— being 
developed by A. V. Roe and Co. for use with V -class bombers— was 
fired a long way from its target, to which it would then travel ; 
aircraft would thus bo ablo to oscape ground-to-air missiles. 

New Radar System for Fighters. Details wore published on June 26, 
1958 of a now airborne radar and Aro-coutrol system— known as 
“ Airpaes for uso in the P.l supersonic all- woathor fighter, to 
enable pilots to locate hostile aircraft and attack them with guidod 
weapons, rockets, and guns. Described as “ ono of tho most versatile 
airborne radar systems in the world, “ An-pass ” (airborne inter- 
ception radar au<l pilots’ attack sight system) consists of a radar 
unit and a sighting system. The former enables the pilot to find a 
hostile aircraft by day or night and to “ lock ” the radar beam on to 
it Thereafter tho radar automatically tracks the target and foods 
information to tho sighting system, enabling tho pilot to manoeuvre 
into a suitable position from which to attack. It was claimed that 
tho sighting system would ensure that weapons were aimed correctly 
oven whon the target was invisible to the pilot and travelling at 
supersonic speed. 

The Air Ministry announced on Aug. 8 that it had been 
decided to name the English Electric P.l fighter the Lightning. 
Powered by two Rolls-Royce Avon jet engines, it will be the 
R.A.F. *s first supersonic piloted jet fighter.— (Cmnd. 378 * 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 1958-59 Defence Estimates, 16029 A 5 1957-58 

Air Estimates, 15762 A.) 

A. ATHLETICS. — New Mile and Two-Mile Records. 

Herbert Elliott (20), of Australia, set up a new world record 
for the mile in Dublin on Aug. 6 with a time of 8 minutes 54.5 
seconds- — 2.7 seconds faster than the previous world record 
of 3 min. 57.2 sec. set up in July 1957 by Derek Ibbotson, of 
Great Britain. Four other runners— M. Lincoln (Australia), 
R. Delaney (Eire), M. Halberg (New Zealand) and A. Thomas 
(Australia) — also ran the mile in. under four minutes in the 
same race in which Elliott set up the new record ; their 
respective times were 3 min. 55.9 sec., 3 min. 57.5 sec., 3 min. 
57.5 sec., and 3 min. 58.6 sec. 

Another world record was broken in Dublin on Aug. 7 by 
Albert Thomas (Australia), who ran two miles in 8 min. 32 sec. ; 
the previous world record for the two miles (8 min. 83.4 sec.) 
was set up in June 1955 by S. Iharos, of Hungary. Thomas 
was one of the five athletes who had run the mile in under 
four minutes on the previous day .—(Irish Times, Dublin) 

(Prev. rep. 15678 B.) 

B. JORDAN. — Dissolution of Arab Federal Union. 

King Hussein of Jordan issued a decree on Aug. 2 stating 
that the Arab Federal Union of Jordan and Iraq had ceased 
to exist and that the Federal Constitution was “in suspense 
and inapplicable in practice.” — (Times - Observer) 

(Prev. rep. 16305 A I 16230 A.) 
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A. FINLAND. — General Elections. 

Following the dissolution of the Finnish Diet, which had 
completed its four-year term, general elections were held in 
Finland on July 6-7 ; some 1,050 candidates contested the 
200 seats in the Diet, which were filled by proportional repre- 
sentation. The results were announced on July 11 as follows : 



Seats 

Votes 

Percentage 


1958 

1954 

1958 

1958 

1954 

Popular Democrats 

50 

43 

445,832 

23.17 

21.59 

Social Democrats 

48 

54 

445,591 

23.11 

26.25 

Independent Social 
Democrats 

3 



33,555 

1.74 



Agrarians 

48 

53 

445,536 

23.06 

24.10 

Conservatives 

29 

24 

288,327 

15.61 

12.80 

Swedish People’s 
Party 

14 

13 

131,404 

6.76 

6.98 

Finnish People’s 
Party . . 

8 

13 

113,691 

5.90 

7.88 


Another 15,252 votes (0.65 p.c.) were cast for Independent 
candidates, against 0.4 p c. for such candidates m 1054 

73.8 per cent of the electorate of 2,630,000 wont to the polls, 
against 79.9 per cent m 1954. 

The outstanding features of the elections were ( 1 ) that the 
Popular Democratic Union (Communists) became the strongest 
party ; and ( 2 ) that, for the first time since 1916, the left-wing 
parties (Popular Democrats, Social Democrats, and Inde- 
pendent Social Democrats) commanded an overall parlia- 
mentary majority — viz. 101 seats, against 99 held by the 
right-wing parties. 

The Social Democrats lost six scats but the Independent Social 
Democrats, which had split from the mam party m March 1958 
[see 16174 A], gained three — an overall Social Democratic loss of 
three seats compared with their strength m the previous Diet. Tho 
heaviest losses were suffered by the Agrarians and the Finnish 
People’s Party, each losing five seats , the Conservatives gained 
five seats and the Swedish People’s Party one 

The reason for the Agrarian set-hack was seen in the unpopularity 
of their economic policy of advocating higher prices for farm products 
at the expense of the urban population. The Finnish People’s Tarty, 
whose leader (Professor Eino Saan) lost his seat, had at one time 
supported this policy. The Social Democratic losses were generally 
attributed to the split m the party’s ranks, while the success of the 
Communists was ascribed to the country’s economic difficulties, 
especially the increase in unemployment. 

Immediately the election results became known, the Popular 
Democrats suggested to the Social Democrats that the two 
parties should form a coalition government ; this offer was 
rejected by the Social Democrats. 

The new Diet met for the first time on July 29, when it 
elected Mr. V. J. Sukselainen — the leader of the Agrarians, 
and a former Prune Minister — as its Speaker. 

The new parliamentary session was formally opened on July 30 
by President Kekkonen, who appealed for co-operation between 
the parties to solve the country’s grave social and economic problems, 
which required immediate attention. Later the same day it was 
announced that, following discussions between President Kekkonen, 
the Speaker, and the leaders of the political parties, it had been 
decided that there was no need for Dr. Kuuskosld’s non-party 
government to tender its resignation immediately, as it had been 
formed on the express understanding that it would only remain in 
power until a parliamentary government was set up after tho elections. 

Further Split in Social Democratic Party. 

Prior to the meeting of the new Diet, 10 members of the 
opposition group within the Social Democratic Party had 
written to the party executive proposing negotiations for the 
restoration of party unity, laying down certain conditions, 
and stating that they would refuse to take any further part 
m the party’s parliamentary activities unless they received 
a reply by July 25. As the party executive refused to enter 
into such negotiations, and insisted on all matters in dispute 
being settled under the terms of the party’s statute, the 10 
M.P.s decided on July 28 to leave the party and to join the 
Independent Social Democrats. This decision increased the 
strength of the Independent Social Democrats to 18, while 
reducing that of the Social Democrats to 88 . The Independent 
Social Democrats subsequently elected Mr. Simonen as their 
leader. — (Ministry of External Affairs, Helsinki) 

(Prev, rep. 16174 A ; Elections, 14073 A.) 

B. FRANCE - SOVIET UNION. — Opening of Direct 
Air Services between Paris and Moscow. 

Direct air services between Paris and Moscow were opened 
on Aug. 1 by Air France and the Soviet Aeroflot line, the 
former using Super-Constellations and the latter TU-104 jet 
airliners. There will be two services a week in each direction 
by the two airlines. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev, rep. 16311 BJ; 16366 & 9 ) 


C. UNITED STATES. — Launching of Explorer IV. 

The largest American earth satellite launched to date, 
Explorer IV, was successfully tired into orbit at Cape Canaveral 
on July 20 . Constructed and tired by the U.S. Army, it was 
the first satellite to he launched by the new Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (see page 16160). 

Explorer IV weighs 38.43 pounds over seven pounds men' than 
tho two previous Explorers (/ and III) that achieved orbit. A bullet* 
shaped missile, its overall weight is made up of 25,70 lb. for the 
satellite proper, 18.26 11). of instruments carried, 7.50 lb. easing, and 
12.67 lb. for tho fourth -stage Jupiter* 1 rocket. It is HO inches long 

34 in. for the satellite itself and 46 in. for the final-stage rocket. 

Whereas Explorer X and Explorer III wore primarily designed for 
investigations into outer space temperatures, micro -meteorites, 
etc., and VanffnardZtor temperature investigations only. Explorer til 
was specially designed to investigate the unidentified radiation 
whose intensity was such ns to overwhelm the cosmic-ray counters 
carriod in Explorer s I and III. [As stated by Dr. Vm Allen on 
May 1, tho two latter satellites had encountered a hitherto unknown 
radiation belt of exceptional intensity at altitudes of 600 miles and 
beyond-- see 10208 U.l For this purpose Explorer If* carries four 
radiation counters, two of tho Geiger type and two of the scintillation 
typo, and two radio beacons designed to transmit continuous informa- 
tion. Tho Geiger counter works by ionization of gas, and the 
scintillation typo by converting radiation Into pinpoints of fight and 
counting them. Of tho two radio beacons, one (of 30 milli watts) 
transmits on 108.03 megacycles and the oilier (of 10 mllli-watts) on 
308 mega, cycles. 

Explorer XV was flrod at an angle of 51 degrees to the plane of 
the Equator, and will thus traverse an area of the earth’s surface 
betwoon 51 dog. N. latitude and M deg. H. latitude ; all previous 
satellites launched from Oapo Canaveral had orbits ranging between 

35 dog, N. and 8. latitudes. The orbit of Explorer XV will carry it. 
over a largo part of tho Soviet Union (the first- U.H, satellite to do so) 
as well as over tho whole United States, most of Mouth America, 
and parts of Canada, Australia., and Africa. ; its northernmost range 
in Europe will bring it over the south of the British Isles and to 
points north of Paris and Prague. First reports placed Its apogee at. 
1,386 miles, its perigee at 178 miles, and its orbital time at 
110 minutos. 

Explorer III, launched into an erratic orbit on March 26, 
was believed to have come to an end on June. 27, according to 
the Smithsonian Observatory at Cambridge (Mass,) and the 
Naval Research Laboratory in Washington ; one of its radio 
transmitters wont “ dead ” on June 5, and no signals were 
received from the second after June 16. 

The earth satellites at present encircling the globe arc the 
American Explorer I , Explorer IV, and Vanguard I and the 
Russian Sputnik III. The Explorer I is expected to orbit the 
earth for three to five years, Explorer IV for a few years, and 
Sputnik III for about six months, while Vanguard I is expected 
to remain in orbit for at least two centuries. (New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Explorer III, 16147 B 5 Sputnik III, 16x82 A 5 
Cosmic Radiation Belt, 16208 I).) 


D. IRAQ. — Republican Regime recognized by 
Great Britain and United States. 

During the first week of August the new Republican Govern- 
ment of Iraq was officially recognized by the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Lebanon. 

British recognition of the Iraqi Republic was convoyed to Brigadier 
Kassem by Sir Michael Wright (II, M, Ambassador in Baghdad), 
who called on the Iraqi Prime Minister oil Aug, 1, Hlr Michael boro 
a lottor from the British Government which (a) noted the at#mmne<w 
of the Iraqi Government with regard to the continuation of friendly 
relations between Iraq and the U.K., and tho maintenance by Iraq 
of her existing International obligations ; (h) recognized that Iraq 
was an independent sovereign State ; and (r) recognized the Govern- 
ment formed by Brigadier Kassem as the Government of the Republic 
of Iraq. It was stated in Baghdad that Brigadier Ktmmx had told 
Sir Michael Wright that Iraq would base her relationship with 
Britain on ** mutual interest, and equality,” 

A Foreign Office spokesman in London said that Britain had 
reserved tho right to claim compensation for the damage to the 
British Embassy and the death of Lieut, -Go louel Graham, who 
was shot during tho revolt. 

In addition to the countries mentioned on page 1 6807 (first 
column), the Iraqi Republic was also recognized by Saudi 
Arabia and Morocco during the last week of July* (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Le Monde - New York Times) (16305 A) 

Corrigenda. (1) The member of the British Embassy staff in 
Baghdad who was killed on July 14 was Lieut. -Colonel Patrick 
Graham— not Lieut, -Colonel " Wright ” as Incorrectly stated on 
page 16305. 

(2) The correct - name of tho new Foreign Minister of Iraq Is 
Dr, Abdul Jabbar .Tomard. (Ed. K.C.A.). 
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A. SHIPPING, — World Construction Figures, 

Lloyd’s Register returns of merchant shipbuilding for the 
second quarter of 1958, published on July 23, gave the gross 
tonnage of vessels under construction throughout the world 
(excluding the U.S.S.R. and China, as well as all vessels under 
100 tons, barges, etc.) as 10,188,497, of which 22.05 per cent 
was building in the United Kingdom and 77.85 per cent 
elsewhere. 

Ships building: in Great Britain and Northern Ireland numbered 
336 of 2,295,371 tons (steamers 1,102,860 tons, motorships 1,192,511 
tons), including 2 steamers of over 40,000 tons, 5 of 30,000-40,000 
tons, 8 of 25,000-30,000 tons, and 13 steamers and 3 motorships of 

20.000- 25,000 tons. Of the total, 283 ships (1,950,674 tons) were 
building for the U.K., 17 (34,923 tons) for other British Common- 
wealth countries, 9 (98,300 tons) for Norway, 2 (42,000 tons) for 
Denmark, 4 (34,350 tons) for Liberia, 3 (25,800 tons) for Belgium, 
2 (19,300 tons) for Greece, 1 (18,750 tons) for Panama, 1 (12,000 tons) 
for the Irish Republic, 2 (2,700 tons) for Poland, 1 small vossol each 
for the U.S.S.R. and Kuwait, and 6 ships (44,150 tons) for unspecified 
countries. The principal shipbuilding centres wore : the Clyde (99 
ships of 677,112 tons), the Tyne (38 ships of 382,352 tons), Belfast 
(19 ships of 337,800 tons), Sunderland (31 ships of 268,380 tons), the 
Toes (23 ships of 254,781 tons), Liverpool (12 ships of 106,202 tons), 
and Barrow (3 ships of 94,000 tons). 

Ships building in other countrios numbered 1,315 of 7,838,126 tons 
(steamers 3,546,094 tons, motorships 4,292,032 tons), divided as 
follows : Japan 147 (1,255,563 tons) ; Western Germany 228 
(1,100,064 tons) ; Italy 98 (901,655 tons) ; the U.S.A. 47 (840,688 
tons) ; the Netherlands 166 (724,864 tons) ; Sweden 67 (623,040 
tons) ; Franco 63 (561,342 tons) ; Norway 62 (305,810 tons) ; Spain 
107 (262,696 tons) ; British Commonwealth countries 70 (242,254 
tons) ; Denmark 36 (234,149 tons) ; Poland 69 (196,000 tons) ; 
Yugoslavia 33 (192,415 tons) ; Finland 65 (182,773 tons) ; Belgium 
16 (152,089 tons) ; Portugal 24 (43,040 tons) ; Turkey 8 (8,453 tons) ; 
Peru 1 (4,297 tons) ; Argentina 1 (3,000 tons) ; the Irish Republic 3 
(2,397 tons) ; and 1 small vessel each in Mexico, Brazil, Greece, and 
Indonesia. The total inoludod 2 steamers of over 40,000 tons in 
Japan, and 1 each In Franco, Sweden, and the U.S.A, ; 6 steamers of 

30.000- 40,000 tons in the U.S.A., 2 each in Germany and Italy, 

I in the Netherlands and 2 motorships of this size in France ; and 

II steamers of 25,000-30,000 tons in Japan, 4 in the U.S.A., 3 each 
in Sweden and Germany, 2 in France, and 1 rnotorship of this size 
in Sweden. 

Tankers building throughout the world numbered 359 of 5,257,975 
tons. Including 74 (1,109,990 tons) In the U.K., 46 (757,493 tons) in 
Japan, 30 (710,450 tons) in the U.S.A,, 32 (590,618 tons) in Italy, 
59 (381,695 tons) in Western Germany, 20 (380,490 tons) In Sweden, 
26 (351,218 tons) in the Netherlands, 14 (298,140 tons) In France, 
15 (198,530 tons) In Norway, and 10 (155,000 tons) in Denmark. 

Recent developments in connexion with shipping and ship- 
building arc summarized below. 

Proposed U.S. “ Super-Liners.” The U.S. Senate passed a Bill on 
June 9 authorizing the Government to build two new ** super-liners/' 
for operation respectively on Atlantic and Pacific routes, and to soli 
them to commercial operators at loss than half thoir cost. The now 
Atlantic liner, Intended as a sister ship to the United states (53,329 
gross tons -see 12332 A), was estimated to cost $130,000,000 (about 
$46,500,000) and will be sold for $47,000,000 ($16,750,000); the 
smaller Pacific linor was expected to cost $75,000,000 ($27,000,000) 
and will be sold for $33,000,000 ($12,000,000). 

New North Atlantic Passenger Line. A new U.S. passenger lino- - 
the American Banner Lino, connecting New York with Zoobrugge 
(Belgium) and Amsterdam (Holland) —was inaugurated on Juno 19, 
when the tourist class liner Atlantic (18,100 gross tons) arrived at 
Zoobrugge on her maiden voyage from New York. Formed with the 
aid of a U.S. Government subsidy by Mr. Arnold Bernstein (who 
controlled the Ited Star Lino before World War 11), the new line 
will principally carry tourist-class passengers. It Is Intended later to 
put two similar ships Into service. 

New Italian and West German Liners. The now Italian liner 
Federico O (22,000 gross tons— seo 16168 A), of the Costa line, sailed 
from Genoa on March 23 on her maiden voyage to South America. 

The liner Hanseatic (20,313 gross tons), formerly the Canadian 
Pacific Empress of Scotland and now owned by the Hamburg- Atlantic 
lino (see 15989 A), left Ouxhavon on July 22 on hor first voyage for 
New York under the West German flag. .Reconditioned at a cost of 
$1,560,000, the ship accommodates 1,200 passengers, mainly in the 
tourist class. 

New Greek Shipyard. The keel of a 25, 000-ton tanker for the 
Niarohos group was laid on July 15 at Mr. Niarchos’ new Hellenic 
Shipyard at Boaramanga, Greece (soo 15704 A)— the first vessel to be 
built at this yard. It was stated that the Hellenic yard would in 
duo course build tankers up to 65,000 tons, and that a floating 
dock able to take vessels of this size was being built for the yard in 
Germany. 

New Tanker Finance Plan. It was stated on Juno 19 that a new 
company* Tankship Finance (U.K.) Ltd.— was being formed by a 
consortium of investment bankers, headed by M. Samuel Sc Co., to 
raise $10,600,000 on the British market to finance the tanker-bull ding 
programme of the Oaltex group of companies. Ships already on order 
in British, Continental, and Japanese yards will be taken over by 
the new company and chartered until 1983 to the Overseas Tankahip 


(U.K.) Co. Ltd — the British tanker-operating subsidiary of the Caltox 
group, which will subscribe for $3,000,000 of the now company’s 
loan capital. 

Falling-Off in Orders for British Shipbuilders. 

Figures published on July 22 by the Shipbuilding Conference 
showed that 28 ships aggregating 68,000 gross tons were 
ordered from British shipbuilders in the second quarter of 
11)58, bringing the total number ordered since June 80, 1957 to 
161, aggregating 598,000 tons— the lowest figures since 1954. 
The number of ships on shipbuilders’ order books at June 80, 
1958, was 695, aggregating 5,970,000 gross tons and of an 
estimated value of about £860,000,000 ; by comparison, 812 
ships aggregating 0,828,000 gross tons, and worth about 
£1,000, 000, 000, were on the order books at Dec. 81, 1957. 

During the second quarter of 1958 orders were cancelled for nine 
whips, aggregating about 100,000 gross tons, bringing the number of 
cancellations from British shipyards in the year ended Juno 30 to 37. 

Nuclear Propulsion. 

It was announced on May 6 that Swan, Hunter, and Wigham 
Richardson Ltd. (Wnllsend-oix-Tyne), one of the leading British 
shipbuilding and marine engineering concerns, would collaborate 
with the Nuclear Power Plant Company (see 1 4860 A) in building 
nuclear-powered merchant ships. Messrs. Swan, Hunter, thus 
became the fourth British shipbuilding firm to make 
co-operative arrangements for exploring marine nuclear power, 
tiro others being John Brown and Co,, Cammell, Laird and Co. 
(see 15704 A) and the Vickers group. In addition, Richardsons 
Wcstgarth and Co (the marine engineers) have formed a 
subsidiary for this project (Richardsons Wcstgarth, Atomic, 
Ltd ), and the Mitchell Engineering Co. are also carrying out 
researches in this Held. (Lloyd’s Register of Shipping - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - New York Times) (Prev. rep, 16168 A.) 

B. NEW ZEALAND. — Institute of Nuclear Science. - 
Creation of Atomic Energy Committee. 

The N.Z. Minister of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Mr. Holloway, announced on June 11 that the Government 
had decided to set up an Institute of Nuclear Science and to 
proceed with plans to purchase an atomic particle accelerator, 

Mr. Holloway explained (1) that the now Institute would ho a 
branch of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research ; 
(2) that the University of New Zealand would be fully represented 
on the Institute’s advisory oommittoo and would be given research 
facilities ; (3) that the Institute would also provide laboratories 
and other facilities for the use of other universities, who would, 
however, bo encouraged to develop research and training In the 
nuclear seioneoH within thoir own organizations. The decision to 
establish the Institute had boon taken on the basis of recommenda- 
tions by Australian and U.S. nuclear research exports who had 
visited New Zealand earlier in the year. 

In a further statement on July 9 Mr, Holloway announced 
the appointment of a New Zealand Atomic Energy Committee, 
with the following responsibilities : 

4i To advise on the organization and administration of the Institute 
of Nuclear Hokmoos ; make rmwimnendations regarding the pro- 
gramme of research work at the Institute and the funds required ; 
advise on the co-ordination of New Zealand’s activities in atomic 
affairs, including those of an international nature ; encourage the 
publication and dissemination of the results of nuclear research ; 
and advise on such other matters relating to nuclear science as 
might be referred to it.” 

The Committee will be under the chairmanship of Dr, R. W. 
Harman and will consist of two members of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, two scientists of the 
University of New Zealand, the University’s Vice-Chancellor, 
and the Secretary of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research- -the two latter as ex officio members. 

Dr. Harman (00), a New Zealander, had a distinguished 
career as scientist and administrator in Australia, where he 
was general manager and director of the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company and a member of the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission’s advisory committee ; he also served as 
Deputy-Chancellor of the Council of the New South Wales 
University of Technology.* -(Directorate of Information, 
Wellington - N.Z. Department of External Affairs) 

G. OMAN. — British Military and Economic Aid. 

The U.K. Foreign Secretary (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) announced 
in a written reply on July 81 that Britain had agreed to help 
the Sultan of Muscat and Oman to strengthen his military 
forces, and also to provide economic aid for the development 
of the Sultanate, The arrangements would include (1) the 
secondment of British military personnel where necessary ; 
(2) the establishment of a small air force as an integral part of 
the Sultan’s armed forces ; and (8) British assistance in a 
civil development programme which would include road 
construction, medical and educational facilities, and agricul- 
tural research. -(Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15709 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Report of British Trans- 
port Commission for 1957. - Deficit of £27,000,000 on 
British Railways. 

The report and accounts of the British Transport Com- 
mission for the year ended Dee. 31, 1957, were published on 
June 27, 1958. They showed that the Commission had 
incurred the heaviset loss since its formation in 1948 — this result 
being entirely due to losses on British Railways, whereas other 
sections of the Corporation’s activities improved their position. 

The operational deficit on British Railways amounted to 
£27,140,186, compared with a deficit of £16,496,624 in 1956. The 
Commission’s other activities, including British Road Services, buses, 
London Transport, ships, docks, etc., earned a working surplus of 
£23,458,293. In view of the “ mtensified competition in all branches of 
public transport,” the Commission considered the results of the year’s 
working “as good as could reasonably be expected.” They recog- 
nized, however, that “ the prospects for increasing revenue at this 
time are not bright ” and that the major objective in 1958 must be 
the reduction of working expenses. They also intended to “ press 
urgently ahead ” with tho railways’ modernization plan. 

The report explained that at the beginning of the year receipts 
of British Railways, London Transport, and the Tilling and Scottish 
bus groups were “ running well above expectations ” as a conse- 
quence of oil and petrol rationing. For a short time tho Commission 
were ” within measurable distance of balancing their accounts,” but 
this additional traffic fell off when petrol rationing was abolished. 
Moreover, the 5 per cent wage increase in January 1957 (see page 
15434) and the rise in coal prices in July 1957 (see 15767 A) had cost 
the Commission £20,000,000 and £5,000,000 a year respectively 
The main increases in fares and charges to meet these additional 
costs were deferred until August-Soptember, which meant that tho 
receipts from extra traffic during petrol rationing were broadly 
absorbed by the higher costs incurred up to those dates. 

Railway re-equipment and re-organization had made “ encouraging 
progress ” during the year, and m some important respects the 
modernization plan was “ well ahead ” of schedule. In many direc- 
tions freight and passenger services had reached higher standards 
of speed, reliability, and convemonoe in 1957. The decline in railway 
freight traffic, in spite of the moderate level of rail charges in relation 
to prices generally, was attributed to (a) tho general economic 
conditions ; (5) increasing diversion of traffic to ** C ’’-licensed road 
vehicles. In this connexion the report stated that the number of 
these vehicles in service passed the 1,000,000 mark for the first time 
towards the end of the year — a threefold increase since pre-war. 
Passenger traffic, on tho other hand, continued to improve, and in 
spite of the growth of private transport British Railways wore 
carrying more passengers than at any time since nationalization. 

Analysis of Financial Results. 

The financial results of the Commission’s various activities 
were shown as follows : 

Principal Carrying Activities — gross receipts, £712,310,646 ; 
working expenses, £724,262,212 ; deficit, £11,951,566. 

Other Principal Activities — (docks and harbours, inland waterways, 
hotels and catering, letting of land and buildings) — gross receipts, 
£52,495,016; working expenses, £47,037,183; surplus, £5,457,833. 

Income from Subsidiary and Associated Companies (i.o. bus and 
shipping companies, travel agencies, etc.) — surplus, £2,811,840. 

The year’s operations thus resulted in a working deficit of 
£8,651,893 ; hut after taking into account interest and central 
administrative charges (together amounting to £59,847,429), 
the total deficit for the year amounted to £63,499,142. Under 
idle Transport (Railway Finances) Act the Commission is 
authorized to borrow this amount from the Treasury. 

Carrying Activities. Of the total receipts from this source, passenger 
traffic accounted for £286,162,524 (against £269,041,459 in 1956), 
freight traffic for £411,590,909 (£400,783,953 in 1956), and miscel- 
laneous activities for £14,557,213 (£12,974,340). Details are shown 
below (all figures in £ million) : 

Gross Working Surplus ( + ) Better ( 4- ) 
Receipts Expenses or or Worso ( - ) 
British Railways \ Deficit ( — ) than 1956 

Passenger . . 138.9 

Freight, Parcels 

and Mails . . 288.5 


Parcels, etc. by 
Passenger Train 51.4 1 
Collection and ! 

Delivery .. 13.3 : 

Miscellaneous . . 9.3' 

British Road Services 

)■ 501.4 

528.5 

-27.1 

— 10.6 

(Road Haulage) 

Road Passenger Services 
(Provincial and 

50.3 

47.5 

+ 2.8 

+1.0 

Scottish Buses) 58.5 

London Transport Services 

53.5 

+5.0 

— 0.3 

Road Services 

60.0 

56.2 

+ 3.8 

+ 1.3 

Railways 

Ships 

(Passenger and 

24.4 

22.5 

+1.9 

-0.1 

Cargo Services) 
inland Waterways 

16.6 

14.7 

+ 1.9 

+0.1 

(Carrying Operations) 

16.6 

1.2 

-0.2 

-0.1 


The percentages of working expenses to gross roeoipts wore an 
follows : British Railways freight and passenger services, 105 ; 
road haulage sorvioos, 94 ; road passenger services (Provincial and 
Scottish), 91 ; London Transport road services, 94 ; London Trans- 
port railways, 92 ; ships, 89 ; inland waterways (carrying opera- 
tions), 123. 

Non-carrying Activities ; The net profit of £5,157,833 was arrived 
at as follows : 

Pocks , Harbours and Wharves gross receipts £21,057,601 » 
working expenses £19,224,927 ; not receipts £2,432,677. 

Inland Watcrumys (non -carrjmo activities) -gross receipts, 
£2,668,139 ; working expenses, £3,024,995 ; deftoit, £356,856. 

Hotels and Catering— groats receipts, £21,906,887 ; working 
expenses, £21,760,372 , not receipts, £146,515. Profits of £184,540 
and £470,770 on hotels and refreshment rooms respectively wore 
partially offset by a loss of £508,795 on restaurant cars. 

Letting of Land and Buildings— Gross receipts, £6,262,380 ; 
working expenses, £3,026,889; net receipts, £3,235,497. 

Detailed information given in the report regarding the 
principal activities of the British Transport Commission is 
summarized below : 

British Railways. Passenger journeys and passenger -miles were 
each about seven per cent above 1956, but freight-tons and ton- 
miles wore down by one per cent and throe per cent respectively. 
Working expenses wore £31,000,000 more than In 1956, including 
£20,000,000 for higher wages and general costs; most of the 
balanco was for higher maintenance costs. Total train mileage 
increased by 1.6 per cent, largely as a result of further con versions 
from steam to diesol or olootrio multiple units. 

During 1957 multiple-unit diesel trains wore introduced on about 
21 new routes, including Edinburgh -Glasgow (traffic up by 26 per 
cent) ; London-XIastings (diesel traffic 10 per cent more than corres- 
ponding steam services) ; J lirmingh om*S wnnaoa (20 per cent traffic 
increase) ; Nowcastlo-Oarlislo (34 per cent traffic increase). In the 
Birmingham and Hull areas diesel traffic was respectively 18 and 58 
per cent higher than traffic under steam ; in tho Darlington area 
30 per cent ; in the Leeds-Bradford area 27 per cent ; and in the 
Manohoster-Macclcsfleld and Crowe-Btoko- Derby areas 29 per cent 
and 48 per cent respectively. By Dec. 31, 1957, a total of 1,316 now 
diesol train vehicles had been completed, out of 2,776 on order. 

Progress in introducing hotter facilities for goods traffic bail boon 
slower, but total train-miles run by freight trains fully or partially 
fitted with vacuum brakes had risen by 20 per cent, with marked 
improvement in spoed and reliability. 

During the year further branch line services had been withdrawn 
and a number of wayside stations closed, 

British Road Services. Despite some loss of traffic early In 1957 
owing to fuel rationing, gross receipts wore only about £100,000 less 
than in 1956, whilst expenses fell by about £1,100,000, Reasonable 
profits were earned by tho Bickfords, Parcels, and Contracts com- 
panies, but the Moat Haulage company had incurred a loss on its 
operations. 

Provincial and Scottish Buses. Results hi 1957 wore affected by 
fuel rationing in tho early months and tho national bus strike in 
July. Tlxo report added : u Public road passenger transport, without 
such abnormal inffuencos, had boon suffering a downward trend, in 
traffic . . . The additional 444,000 private motor vehicles (including 
scooters and rnopede) which came on to the roads in 1957 could not 
fail to affect bus carryings. For this reason the maintenance of 
marginal services, such as those In rural areas, became more onerous. 
After careful examination and with the approval of tho Traffic 
Commissioners it was possible to make a small reduction in service- 
miles on those routes, but the proportion of unromnnorativo services 
operated in England, Wales, and Scotland still remains uncom- 
fortably high.” 

London Transport. Mainly owing to higher faros, receipts wore 
the best since 1948. Although petrol rationing In the early months 
of 1957 led to additional traffic on L.T. road and raff, services, traffic 
fell away rapidly as soon as rationing ended and the downward trend 
of recent years was resumed. The number of passengers on L.T. 
services fell by 2.3 per cent, but Green Line coach passengers 
increased by 9.5 per cent. 

Ships. As in previous years, the main Continental sorvioos, apart 
from Southampton-Lo Havre and Newhavcn -Dieppe (see below) had 
produced satisfactory results, but tho Clyde and Channel Islands 
services continued to show heavy losses. Passengers between Britain 
and the Continent rose by 68,000 but those to and from tho Channel 
Islands fell by 63,000. About 26,000 moro passengers were carried 
to and from Northom Ireland and 22,000 fewer to and from tho 
Irish Republic. 

Cargo declined by 90,000 tons, but 32,000 more motor vehicles 
were carried. 

Docks, Harbours and Wharves. Total inward traffic rose by 2 per 
cent to 28,584,000 tons, but outward traffic declined by 3 per cent 
to 35,358,000 tons. 

Staff. The Commission’s staff increased by 807 during the year 
to 806,277 at Dec. 31, 1957, of whom 573,499 were employed by 
British Railways. 
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Other developments m connexion with nationalized public 
transport in recent months are described below* 

Closing of Uneconomic Railways. The B.T.C. announced on 
Juno 11, 1958 that British Railways (Eastern Region), intended to 
close the greater part of the former Midland and Great Northern 
Joint Line, thus ejecting an estimated saving of £500,000 a year 
and avoiding heavy expenditure on engineering works otherwise 
required. The first stages of the closure would take effect by the 
end of 1958. 

The M. and G.N. lino, with a length of 180 route miles, runs from 
Edmondthorpo (Loios.) and Peterborough (Northants.) to Sutton 
Bridge (Lines.) and thonco to Kings Lynn and Melton Constable 
(Norfolk), where three branches radiate to Cromer, Norwich, and 
Yarmouth. Only the Melton Constable -Cromer section will bo 
retained pending further examination. The B.T.C. pointed out that 
the railway 44 is not a branch line, but a secondary or duplicate trunk 
route which was a product of the extravagant and over-optimistic 
period of railway development ” ; it had never paid Its way and was 
largely duplicated by alternative facilities. 

It had previously boon announced (Fob, 12, 1958) that the Central 
Transport Consultative Committee had recommended that the 
Commission^ decision to close the 41 Bluoholl Lino ” between East 
Grins toad and Lowes (Sussex) should bo upheld. The lino was said 
to bo losing £33,000 annually, and the Committee found that tho 
Introduction of light diesel services would not 44 show an adequate 
return/ 1 ’ 

Railway Economies aad Train Cuts. Mr. Watkinson (Minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation) announced on June 18 that economics 
to bo made in railway services would include (l) a reduction of 
train mileage, including a exit of about nine per cent in the Western 
Region, followed by exits in other Regions ; (2) a reduction of over- 
time and week-end working ; (3) reductions in repair and maintenance 
expenditure, and the scrapping of 300,000 older freight wagons by 
the end of 1958 , (1) restriction of recruitment ; (5) elimination of 
unromxmerative services. He added that over 30 branch tine services 
had boon earmarked for withdrawal. 

Tho chairman of tho Scottish Area Board of tho B.T.C. (Sir Ian 
Bolton) announced on June 30 tiiat (0 some lightly loaded steam 
trains would be replaced by diesel units, saving about live per cent 
of tho 20,000,000 miles a year run by Scottish trains ; (2) that 
another live per cent of trains would be withdrawn altogether; 
(3) that the Glasgow suburban services would be reduced by closing 
several lines after 7.0 pan. on wookdays and 2.0 p.m. on Saturdays. 
The changes would take effect in the first half of July. 

Winter Suspension of Newhaven-Dieppe Service. Tho B.T.C. 
announced on June 4 that, subject to the agreement of the Transport 
Users’ Consultative Uommittoo, it was intended to suspend the 
Newhavcn-Dloppo passenger service between Nov. 4, 1058 and 
March 19, 1959 ; the cargo service between the two ports would 
not bo affected. It was explained that tho great majority of the 
350,040 passengers using the Nowhavon-IJieppo route in 1957 
travelled in tho holiday season, and that in February 1958 the daily 
average of passengers was only 50. 

On Juno 28 It was announced that the Hoxxthampton-Lo Havre 
passenger and cargo service would bo out down for about 4 \ months 
in the coming winter to two sailings weekly in each direction, instead 
of throe as at present. Winter outs in the Channel Islands services 
to two sailings a week from Southampton and two from Weymouth 
wore announced on August 0. 

Single Manning of Diesel and Electric Trains. An agreement 
between the B.T.C. and tho Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, announced on Deo. 23, 1957 and effective 
from Jan, l, 1958, provided for tho manning of diesel and electric 
trains, both passenger and freight, by a single driver or motorman, 
except in certain circumstances. The exceptions to the manning rule 
were • (1) two men would man passenger trains between any two 
points whore they were scheduled to run non-stop for over 100 
miles or for more than two hours ; (2) no man would bo scheduled 
to drive passenger trains alone for over 200 miles or for more than 
six hours per duty turn ; (3) the limits for non-stop running of 
freight trains single-manned would bo 75 miles or two hours; (4) 
freight train drivers would not bo scheduled to drive alone for more 
than 150 miles or six hours per duty turn ; (5) between midnight 

and 9 n,m. both passenger and freight trains would bo manned by 
two men except for those scheduled to finish between midnight and 
1.0 a.m. or to start between 5 and 0 a.m. ; (0) locomotives running 
light would be double-manned. 

New Chief Inspecting Officer of Railways. It was announced on 
April 8, 1958 that Brigadier O. A. Langley had been appointed Chief 
Inspecting Officer of Railways in succession to the late Lieut. - 
Colonel (i. R. B. Wilson. 

Transport Commission Membership. 

Mr, J. Ratter, a technical adviser to the B.T.C., was appointed 
on July I as a full-time member of the Commission in succession 
to Sir Lonsdale Train, retiring. The appointments of Sir John 
Benstcad (the deputy chairman), Lord Riisholme, and Sir 
Reginald Wilson as full-time members were confirmed for a 
further term.— (British Transport Commission - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15735 A : 

15930 A ; 16018 C ; 16209 A.) 


A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Prince Charles created 
Prince of Wales. 

In a recorded message on July 26 at the concluding ceremony 
of the sixth Empire and Commonwealth Games, held at 
Cardiff, H.M. the Queen announced her intention of creating 
Prince Charles as Prince of Wales. The announcement was 
greeted with great enthusiasm by the large crowd and was 
warmly welcomed throughout the Principality. 

Her Majesty’s message was introduced by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who was attending tho Games. It ran as follows : 44 Tho British 
Empire and Commonwealth Games in tho capital, together with all 
the activities of tho Festival of Wales, have made this a memorable 
year for the Principality. I have therefore decided to mark it further 
by an act which will, I hope, give as much pleasure to all Welshmen 
aH it docs to mo. I intend to create my son Charles Prince of Wales 
to-day. When I 10 Is grown np I will present him to you at 
Caernarvon.” 

[The Festival of Wales, referred to in tho Queen’s message, opened 
in May and will last for five months. Apart from pageants, displays, 
and exhibitions depicting all aspects of Welsh life and tradition. 
It waa marked by tho Commonwealth and Empire Games, held in 
Wales for the first time ; other events will include a historical 
pageant at Pembroke Castle and tho Royal National Eisteddfod of 
Wales at Ebbw Vnlo. The Festival was opened on May 3 with 
impressive ceremonies and processions In Cardiff, tho capital of 
the Principality. I 

Prince Charles, who is nine, became the 21st Prince of Wales, 
and the first holder of the title for 22 years ; the last h older 
(the present Duke of Windsor) was created Prince of Wales 
in 1010, on his 10th birthday, and held the title until his 
accession m 10 JO as Edward VIII. In addition to becoming 
Prince of Wales, Prince Charles automatically assumed the 
title, of Earl of Chester— the two dignities having been 
linked for more than six hundred years. Prince Charles has just 
completed his first year at Cheam School, in Berkshire. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Western Mail, Cardiff) 

(Prev, rep. Prince Charles, 9679 F 5 9625 A.) 

Historical Note. The English Princes of Wales are regarded as 
successors in title to tho native-born Welsh princes of the Middle 
Ages and can claim descent from some of the ancient Welsh dynasties 
through Meredydd ap Tudor, great-grandfather of Henry VII. In 
Hie settlement that followed the Barons* Wars of tho 13th century, the 
Welsh prince Llewellyn ap GruJTydd -who was allied with Rtmon do 
Mont fort - received tho title of Princo of Wales under the Ponce of 
Montgomery (1207) Prince Llewellyn, the grandson of Llewellyn 
tho Groat, was killed in a skirmish in 1283 near Builth, on the Wye. 
On April 24, 1284, an infant princo (later Edward IX) was born at 
Caernarvon Castle to King Edward 1 and Queen Eleanor and, 
according to legend, wan presented to the Welsh barons as their prince. 
At the Parliament of Lincoln (1301) Edward l formally created 
his son Prince of Wales and also conferred on him tho earldom of 
Chester. Prince Edward, however, allowed tho principality of Wales 
to lapse on his accession as Edward II ; tho continuous succession of 
English Princes of Wales therefore begins with his grandson, Edward 
the Block Prince, who was invested as Prince of Wales In 1343 and 
who also held tho title of Earl of Chester. Hlneo tho days of tho 
Black Prince tho two dignities have always been concentrated 
in the same hands,— (Times). 

B. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — 
Entry into Force of Anglo-American Atomic Agreement. 

The Anglo-American agreement of July H for extended 
co-operation in the development of nuclear weapons came 
officially Into force on Aug, 4 under an exchange of Notes 
between Mr. llerter, acting U.JB. Secretary of State, and Lord 
Hood, British Chargd d* Affaires in Washington. As required 
under the amended “ McMahon Act,” the agreement had lain 
before Congress for the statutory period of IK) days before 
coming into effect. 

A five-year agreement was concluded on Aug. 8 between 
the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority and the Power Reactor 
Company of Detroit for exchanges of information on fast 
reactors.— (Times - New York Times) (Frev. rep. 16298 A.) 

C. FRANCE. — M. Arrighi regains Parliamentary 
Privileges. 

It was announced in the Journal Ofjiciel on July 2 that 
parliamentary privileges had been restored to M. Pascal 
Arrighi, the Radical Socialist deputy for Corsica whose arrival 
in the island precipitated the revolt of May 24. As slated on 
page 16279 (second column), M. Arriglu’s parliamentary 
immunity had been lifted by the National Assembly on May 28, 
during the Premiership of M. Pfiimlin ; the investigating 
magistrate decided on July 1, however, that there were no 
grounds for a criminal prosecution.— (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 16279 A.) 
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A. FRANCE - TUNISIA. — Clashes between Tunisian 
and French Forces in Remada Area. - Tunisian and 
French Complaints to Security Council. - Agreement on 
Evacuation of French Forces outside Bizerta. 

After a period of relative quiescence since the Sakhiet 
incident, a new series of clashes between Tunisian forces and 
the French forces stationed in Tunisia took place during the 
second half of May, following the military coup in Algiers. 
All the incidents occurred in the Remada area in southern 
Tunisia, where the French garrison had been restricted to its 
base since the Tunisian Government’s ban on French troop 
movements following the raid on Sakhiet. 

On May 18 French troops from Remada forcibly occupied a road-block 
newly erected by the Tunisians m the desert some 25 miles to the north 
of Remada, and set up another one m the same area. The Tunisians, 
in turn, sent a strong force of troops and armed civilians to protect 
the area, hut no clash occurred until May 24-25 when there was 
prolonged heavy firing after the French forces had refused a Tunisian 
demand to evacuate the airfield outside Remada. Five French 
soldiers were killed and four injured by heavy Tunisian mortar -fire, 
and at the request of the French garrison, French aircraft — alleged 
by the Tunisian Government to have come from Algeria— -inter- 
vened m the fighting and attacked Tunisian positions. 

In consequence of the clash of May 24-25, the state of 
emergency — hitherto confined to the frontier areas — was 
extended by the Tunisian Government to cover the whole 
country. President Bourguiba announced on May 26 that 
Tunisia would renew her complaint against France in the 
Security Council, adding that Tunisia had asked the United 
States for arms ; the Foreign Olliee in London stated on 
May 27 that the British Government had received a similar 
request from the Tunisian Government. 

M. Mongi Slim (Tunisian Ambassador in Washington and 
permanent representative at the U.N.) submitted on May 29 
a formal complaint of “ acts of armed aggression committed 
by the French forces stationed in Tunisian territory and in 
Algeria,” together with a request for a speedy meeting of the 
Security Council. The Frencli Government immediately 
lodged a counter-complaint reiterating its former allegation 
that Tunisia was assisting the Algerian insurgents, and 
accusing Tunisia of violating 44 the modus mvendi established 
since February with regard to the stationing of French troops 
at certain points in Tunisian territory.” 

Both complaints were heard by the Security Council on 
June 2 , when M. Mongi Slim and M. Georges-Picot (France) 
made statements on behalf of their respective Governments — 
the former alleging that the French forces in Tunisia had been 
guilty of almost daily acts of an 44 aggressive character ” since 
mid-May, and the latter maintaining that Tunisia was guilty 
of “ aggression ” through her continued support for the 
Algerian insurgents. 

Following the cordial messages exchanged between General 
de Gaulle and President Bourguiba on June 2 , however (see 
16304 C), M. Georges-Picot proposed on June 4 that the 
Security Council should adjourn its discussions for about a 
fortnight to permit of direct negotiations between France and 
Tunisia. On the proposal of M. Slim, the Security Council 
accordingly adjourned to June 18. 

As a result of discussions between M. Benard (the French 
Charge d’ Affairs in Tunis) and Tunisian Ministers, an agree- 
ment on the evacuation of the French forces was concluded on 
June 17. It provided that the 7,000 troops stationed outside 
Bizerta would be withdrawn within the next four months, 
and that negotiations for a provisional agreement on the 
status of the Bizerta base, over which Tunisian sovereignty 
would be recognized, should begin not later than Oct. 1 . The 
Tunisian Government undertook to remove all restrictions 
on the movements of the French troops. When the Security 
Council met on June 18, M. de Vaucelles (France) reported 
that full diplomatic relations would be resumed as a result of 
the agreement, and that France and Tunisia would have an 
opportunity to reach agreement on all outstanding problems. 

In accordance with the agreement of June 17 the first 
French troops left Remada on July 5 for Sfax, where they 
-embarked for Algiers. The remainder of the Remada garrison 
left on July 10 . 

Following the agreement of June 17, M. Gorse (the French 
Ambassador) returned to Tunis on June 22 after an absence 
of over five months ; it was stated in Paris that he would 
immediately resume negotiations with the Tunisian Govern- 
ment on all questions outstanding between the two countries. 
(Le Monde - U.N. Information Centre, London) (16203 A.) 

Note. The number of fatal casualties in the Sakhiet raid, at first 
variously reported as 69 and 75, was given by M. Mongi Slim in his 
memorandiim. to the Security Council as 79. 


B. GREECE - SOVIET UNION. — Trade Agreement. 

A three-year trade agreement between Greece and the 
Soviet Union, covering the period 1958-60, was signed m 
Athens on July 21 . 

The agreement provided for total exchanges of goods worth 
$62,500,006 (approximately 4122,600,000) each way on an annually 
rising scale: viz. $17,500,000 in 1058, $21,000,000 m 1050, and 
$24,000,000 in 1960. The most important Greek exports will bo 
tobacco, citrus fruits, and dried fruits, as woU as bauxite, hides and 
skins, and olive oil, while the principal Soviet exports will bo 
machinery, oil and oil products, coal and anthracite, timber, paper 
and pulp, rolled stool, and chemical goods. {A previous Grooo-Soviet 
trade agreement for 1057 had envisaged exchanges of goods worth 
$17,500,000 m each direction, but those totals wore not reached 
Greek imports from the Tf.H.S.R. being only $16,600,000, against 
exports to tho U.S.S.R. of $10,700,000.1 

lb was pointed out in Athens that the now trade agreement 
constituted a deliberate stop towards the further development of 
commercial exchanges between Greece and the countries of the 
Soviet bloc, because of dissatisfaction at the lack of snillclent 
openings for Greek exports to Western countries. Moreover, in the 
recent elections the Government had been accused by the left-wing 
parties of shunning economic co-operation with the Gommunist 
countries for purely political reasons. 

Prior to the signing of the new' agreement the Greek Cabinet 
had approved legislation granting the Government the right to 
import foreign goods for the use of the State and of public 
corporations without previous international tendering, so as 
to enable Greece to fulfil her obligations vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union.— (Hellenic News Agency, Athens - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) 

C. OCEANOGRAPHY. — Discovery of New Ocean 
Current in the Pacific. 

The discovery of a hitherto unknown ocean current in the 
Pacific, 250 miles wide and up to 1,000 feet in depth, was 
announced on June 28 by the University of California Seripps 
Institution of Oceanography. It was stated that the current 
had been, traced from a point north of the Marquesas to the 
Galapagos Islands — i.e. over about half the Pacific; Ocean. 

Tho new current (still unnamed) was discovered as a result of 
extensive investigations carried out in April and May by two research 
vessels taking part in the international Geophysical Year programme 
— tho Horizon , of tho Seripps Institution, and the Iluyh M. Smith, 
of tho Pacific Ocean branch of the U.S. Fish ami Wildlife Service. 
Tho new current, which travels in an oast-to-wost direction at three 
knots an hour, was described as “ as strong as a thousand Mississippi 
Rivers and as swift as tho Gulf Stream.” It moves to tho south of 
tho South Equatorial Current, and in the reverse , 4 direction. 

Dr. Roger Revelle, director of the Seripps Institution, 
described the finding of the new current as 44 one of the great 
oceanographic discoveries of all time ” and as 44 comparable 
with the wartime discovery of the jet stream in the atmos- 
phere.”— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15501 : A.) 


D. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Gordon Gray appointed 
Special Assistant for National Security Affairs. - Creation 
of Office of Defence and Civilian Mobilization. 

Mr. Gordon Gray (48), who resigned on June 24 as Director 
of the Office of Defence Mobilization, was sworn in on July 28 
as Special Assistant to President Eisenhower for National 
Security Affairs vice Mr. Robert Cutler, who relinquished the 
post to return to business life. A former president of the 
University of North Carolina, Mr. Gray held several posts in 
the Truman Administration, including that of Secretary of 
the Army. J 

The Office of Defence Mobilization and the Federal Civil 
Defence Administration were merged on July 1 as the Office 
of Defence and Civilian Mobilization. Mr. Leo Hoegh, formerly 
head of the Federal Civil Defence Administration, was 
appointed Director of the O.D.C.M.— (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15636 B 5 15385 C) 


7* a M * ~ Retirement of Sir Wilfred 

Neden. - Mr. St. John Wilson appointed Chief Industrial 
Commissioner at Ministry of Labour. 

T ? T as , ai l noun< r ed on Jlll y 80 that Sir Wilfred Neden, Chief 
Industrial Commissioner at the Ministry of Labour, would be 
retiring m August and would be succeeded in that post by 

iTw** H ‘^ t * J ° hn Wil l or V U nder-Secrctary of the Industrial 
Relations Department of the Ministry of Labour. Sir Wilfred 
Neden (64) became Chief Industrial Commissioner in February 
1954, and has been concerned with the settlement of many 
of the major strikes and disputes of the past four years, 
V W i 1 ® < ? n / 5 °) the son of Dr. H. A. Wilson, 
formerly Bishop of Chelmsford.— (Times - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — The Voyage of the f< Nautilus” 
under the North Pole. - U.S.S. “ Skate ” reaches the Pole. 

Il was announced JTrom the While House on Aug. 8 that the 
U.S. atomic submarine Nautilus (3,001) tons) had completed 
the first voyage in history under the North Pole, thereby 
pioneering a new and shorter route from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic and Europe. The Nautilus began her voyage at 
Pearl Harbour on July 28, passed through the Bering Straits 
on July 20, went under the Arctic icecap off Point Barrow 
(Alaska) on Aug. 1, and emerged four days later in the 
Greenland Sea m latitude 70 degrees North. I ler log was as 
follows (all times G,M,T.) : * ’ \ ■ 

Departed Honolulu 0(1.00 hours July 23, . 

Transited During Hire, its July 20. £ \ 1 J n 

Dived under pack Ice off Point Barrow 12.37 hours August 1. 

Passed under North Polo 03.15 hours August I. 

Emerged in 79 deg. JN. 13.54 hours August 5. ^ ' 

The Nautilus was commanded by Commander 
William R. Anderson (87) and carried a crew of UG, y 
including scion tide observers. O 11 her emergence in / 
the Greenland Sea, Commander Anderson was trans- 
ferred from the submarine to a U.S. helicopter, taken 
to Keflavik ( Iceland), and down thence to Wash ington, / 

where he was decorated with the Legion of Merit by ( 

President Eisenhower. Presidential citations -the / $ 
first of their kind in peacetime — were conferred on / a*» 
Commander Anderson and the crew of the Nautilus . j 

The Presidential citation to Commander Anderson was / ff 
“ for oxe optionally meritorious conduct in the performance I * ’ 

of outstanding service while serving as Commander of . i ^ ; 
H.H.S. Nautilus during the period June 8, 1958 to Aug. 5, T \ 

1958/* It continued ; ** Commander Anderson, by far* 
sighted planning, skilled seamanship, and thorough study 
of the Arctic area, suoooodod in eruislng Nautilus across 
the top of the world from the Boring Hon to the Greenland 
Hon, passing submerged below the North Polo. Under his 
intrepid leadership, Nautilus pioneered a submerged sea FJVNJW 
lanes between the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. This 
points the way for further exploration and possible use ^ 7 .* * 
of this route by nuclear -powered submarines as a now ,‘*.V 
commercial seaway between the major oceans of the 
world.” 


trip from Pearl Harbour to Iceland was made submerged, ** the 
small tiuao on the surface being used to survey the ice-pack edge.” 
The Nautilus was entirely submerged on the 3, 000 -mile voyago from 
Honolulu to the Boring Straits, made at an average speed of 20 
knots — a record for a long submerged voyago. 

The U.S. Navy’s “ fact paper ” said that the Nautilus was 
u the first combatant slap with an mertial navigation system,” 
adding Unit “ such a system works as well at the North Pole as 
anywhere else, unlike an ordinary gyro compass.” The 
New York Tunes dcsenbed the inertial navigation system as 
“ a complex of gyroscopes, accelerometers, integrators, star 
trackers, depth finders, and other instruments which auto- 
matically enables an accurate determination of the ship’s 
position even on long submerged cruises ... [It is] essentially 
a computer of great accuracy that provides precise ship’s 
position ill latitude and longitude, true heading or course, 
ground speed, and piteh-und-roll information. An occasional 
star sight through the submarine periscope monitors and 
corrects the computer.” 
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( Daily Telegraph) 


r Pho citation to the crow of U 10 Nautilus was for u outstanding 
achievement in completing tho ilrst voyago in history under the 
Arctic icecap from the Boring Hindis to the Greenland Hoa . . . 
passing below tho North Polo.” 

As stated below, the Nautilus completed her transpolar 
voyage by arriving at Portland (England) on Aug. 12 ; in 
the 19 days since leaving Pearl Harbour she hud covered 
8,140 miles at an average speed of over 17 knots. The sub- 
merged voyage of 1,880 miles under the Arctic icecap - from 
Point Barrow to the submarine’s emergence in the Greenland 
Sea -*was made in 90 hours. 

In a “fact sheet” issued by the U.S. Navy on Aug. 8 , 
details were given about some of the equipment carried in the 
Nautilus , and also of the results of scion tide investigations 
carried out during the transpolar voyage. 

Tt was disclosed that the equipment Included (1) a dosed tele- 
vision. network “with the camera pointing up for observing loo ” ; 
(2) ton separate sound Instruments for detecting ice above the 
submarine, and throe others for measuring the distance to the ocean 
door* below ; (3) four compasses of various types ; (4) automatic 
control gear for holding the submarine exactly on course and depth ; 
and (5) an “inertial navigation system” (see below). 

Results of seieutllic observations were summarized as follows : 
(1) tho polar lee was found to be 12 foot thick on an average, though 
some ridges extended down to 50 ft. and even further ; (2) measure- 
ments with a precision fathometer showed tho water at the North 
Polo to be 13,410 ft. deep (nearly 2,000 ft. deeper than tho maximum 
measurement previously recorded) ; (3) water temperatures in the 
Arctic Ocean wore found to be about 32 deg. F„ although north of 
Hpltzborgen a branch of the Gulf Stream brought it up to 40 dog. F. ; 
(1) tho NauUirn had obtained a continuous record of water depth 
and ice thickness ail tho way across tho Arctic Ocean, thus providing 
scientists and hydrographors with much Important information 
previously unknown ; (5) over 11,000 Individual soundings were 
obtained in tho relatively uncharted Arctic Basin ; (C) the Arctic 
Ocean was found to be bisected by a 9,000-ft. submerged mountain 
range (the Lomonosov Ridge) running from Canada to Russia, and 
coming to within 2,500 ft. of tho surface ; (7) the ice in the Arctic 
Ocean was found to be in constant motion owing to tho ocean currents 
and the winds ; (8) ** water openings are always present oven in the 
dead of winter, although unbroken ieo sometimes stretches for ten 
miles or more.” 

It was also stated that tho submarine’s nuclear power plant had 
performed perfectly throughout ; that there wore no casualties on 
the transpolar voyago; that tho temperature Inside tho Nautilus 
during tho entire voyage was 72 deg. ; and that 93 per cent of the 


In a press statement in Washington on Aug. 8, Oommandor 
Anderson disclosed that tho Nautilus , when submerging under the 
pack ioo north of Point Barrow, had navigated a ** deep sea valley ” 
ranging In depth from 300 ft. to an. estimated 1,200 ft. Varying In 
width from four to 12 miles, it ran parallel to the north coast of 
Alaska and thence Into deep water below the polar iooeap. He 
declined to comment on the speed and depth of the Nautilus when 
eruislng under tho Arctic Basin, saying only that “ we were cruising 
below 400 ft. at a speed of over 20 knots.” 

Commander Anderson arrived in London by air from 
Washington on Aug. 1 1 and was llown by helicopter to rejoin 
the Nautilus off the British coast. The submarine arrived at 
Portland on Aug. 12 as stated above, and was enthusiastically 
welcomed by hundreds of dockyard workers and thousands of 
holiday-makers. She was met by Lord Selkirk (Eirst Lord of 
the British Admiralty), senior British naval olllccrs, and the 
U.S, Ambassador (Mr. John Hay Whitney), who presented the 
presidential citation to tine crew of the Nautilus on beluilf of 
President Eisenhower, 

The historic voyage of the Nautilus aroused world-wide 
interest, particularly as regards the eventual possibility of 
using the transpolar route for commercial purposes by nuclear- 
jowered cargo submarines, as mentioned in President Kiscn- 
lower’s citation to Commander Anderson. In this connexion, 
President Eisenhower’s Press Secretary (Mr. Hagerly) pointed 
out that the present distance from London to Tokio via the 
Panama Canal was about 11,200 nautical miles ; by traversing 
the Arctic under the icecap the distance would be reduced to 
0,800 miles—a saving of nearly 5,000 miles. 

The Nautilus , tho world’s first atomic submarine, was designed by 
Rear-Admiral Kickover and commissioned in Hoplombor 1954 
(soo 13828 O). Prior to her transpolar feat she had made a number of 
long-distance submerged voyages, of which the most spectacular was 
a 3,000-miles Journey from Connecticut to Han Diego (California) 
via tho Panama Canal, taking seven days and completed on May 30, 
1957 ; she was submerged throughout the whole voyage except 
when traversing tho Panama Canal. In the following month sho 
remained submerged for 14 days while taking part in NATO exercises 
in the Atlantic. Her sister-ship, the Seawolf, was launched In July 
1955 (see 14338 D) and commissioned at Groton (Connecticut) on 
March 30, 1957. 

An interesting parallelism between tho voyage of the Nautilus 
and the fictional Nautilus of Jules Verne's romance Twmto Thmswnti 
leagues under the Sea (after which the atomic submarine H named) 
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was commented upon in the New York Times . Whereas the actual 
Nautilus sailed under the Arotic icepack and the North Pole, passing 
through a 44 deep sea valley,” Captain Nemo’s vessel cruised under 
the Antarctic ice through a similar submarine tunnel to reach the 
South Pole. In Jules Verne’s story (published in 1809) the fictional 
Nautilus was described as 232 leet long, while the contemporary 
Nautilus has a length of 300 feet. As an additional point of similarity, 
Captain Nemo’s Nautilus was powered by electricity generated from 
the sodium chloride in sea water ; tho U.S. atomic submarine fleet, 
and in particular the Seawolf , uses liquid sodium as a coolant or 
heat transferent. 

U.S.S. 44 Skate ” at the North Pole. 

The U.S. Navy announced on Aug. 12 that a second atomic 
submarine, U.S.S. Skate , had repeated the feat of the Nautilus 
by crossing the North Pole under the Arctic icecap — this time 
in an east-to-west direction. The announcement said : (1) 
the Skate had sailed from New London (Connecticut) on July 30 
44 to conduct under-ice exploration in the Arctic ” ; (2) she 
had reached the Pole at 0147 G.M.T. on Aug. 12 ; (3) she had 
41 subsequently surfaced in an icefield about 40 miles from the 
Pole, reported the fact of her polar transit, and is continuing 
her under-ice exploration.” The Skate , which is rather smaller 
than the Nautilus, went under the icepack at a point between 
Iceland and Greenland ; she carried a crew of 97 and was under 
the command of Commander James F. Calvert. The U.S. 
Defence Department stated that she would remain in the polar 
region for most of the month of August. 

The Skate, described as 44 the first of the assembly -line submarines,” 
was commissioned at Groton on Deo. 23, 1957. Though displacing 
just over 2,000 tons, compared with the 3,000 -tons displacement of 
the Nautilus and Seawolf, she is said to he able to cruise around tho 
world without surfacing and to travel 60,000 miles without refuelling 
—equal to three times around the earth at the Equator. In March 
1958 she gamed the distinction of being the first submarine to oross 
the Atlantic m both directions submerged. On the first (east-to-west) 
trip she remained submerged for 8 days 11 hours between leaving 
New London and emerging oil the Lizard, at the entrance to the 
English Channel ; the return journey from the Lizard to Nantucket 
was made submerged in 7 days 5 hours — 20 hours bettor than the 
previous record set up by the Nautilus. 

The American Nuclear Submarine Fleet. 

Three nuclear-powered submarmes have so far been com- 
missioned m the U.S. Navy — the Nautilus , Seawolf, and Skate. 
Two others, the Swordfish and Sargo, were launched in 1957 
and are nearing completion ; two moTe, the Seadragon and 
Triton, are scheduled for launching m the present month 
(August 1958) ; another 13 are under construction ; and 
contracts have been placed for a further nine — giving a total 
of 29 atomic submarines when the programme has been 
completed. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. “ Nautilus,” 13828 C 5 “ Seawolf,” 14338 D.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Government Assistance 
to reduce Local Unemployment. - Special Areas for 
New Work Projects. 

In a parliamentary written answer on July 30, the President 
of the Board of Trade (Sir David Eccles) announced ( 1 ) that 
the Government had decided to encourage industrial develop- 
ment in areas where the level of unemployment was above the 
national average ; (2) that the Board of Trade would be more 
critical and discouraging when firms wished to expand or 
extend in the more congested parts of Britain ; and (3) that 
the Development Areas Treasury Advisory Committee 
(D.A.T.A.C.) had been reconstituted so as to advise the 
Government in carrying out its policy in reducing the incidence 
of local unemployment. 

Sir David Eccles issued a list of places in which industrial 
development would be encouraged under the provisions of the 
Distribution of Industry (Industrial Finance) Act, either by 
assisting new projects to establish themselves in those areas 
or by helping established firms. The areas in question have 
a persistent level of unemployment of at least 4 per cent 
of their working population, Le. double the national average ; 
though covering only 7 per cent of the total of insured workers 
in Britain, they account for 17 per cent of the total unemployed 
in the country. The areas were : 

England. 

Cornwall — The whole of Cornwall except Truro, St. Austell, St. 
Blazey, Lostwithlei, Launceston, and Bude. 

Devon — Brlxham, Ilfracombe, and Plymouth. 

Kent — Heme Bay, the Me of Thanet, and Whitetable. 
Lancashire and Cheshire — Barrow -in-Furness, Dalton-m-Furness, 
and Merseyside. 

Lincolnshire — Alford, Mablethorpe, and Skegness. 

Norfolk: — -The coast belt from Blakeney to Great Yarmouth. 
Suffolk — North-east Suffolk, excluding Lowestoft and B eccles. 
Yorkshire — Bridlington, Filey, Scarborough, and Whitby. 


Scotland. 

North Lanarkshire ; western Clydeside, with Bute ; the Highlands 
and Islands ; the Buokie-Poterhead area ; Aberdeen ; and the 
Dundee area. 

Wales, 

South-east Carmarthenshire and the adjoining pert of Glamorgan ; 
Milford Haven, Pembroke and Pembroke Dock ; Anglesey ; Blaenau 
Foatiniog ; and Caernarvonshire. 

The provisions of the Distribution of Industry (Industrial 
Finance) Act arc given on page 101(12, second column ; the 
legislation was enacted on July 24 after passing through all 
its stages in both Houses. 

The Board of Trade explained on July 30 that grants and loans 
under tho Act would be adapted to suit the particular needs of the 
applicant in meeting tho uneconomic costs that he might incur by 
going to a nominated place li.e. to one of the areas listed above]"; 
for example, movement of machinery and plant, building houses for 
workers, levelling of sites, and construction of railway sidings, as 
well as additional transport costs. Government assistance might also 
bo available for non-industrial firms wishing to site their olTloes 
outside congested aroas, e.g. branch offices of banks, and departments 
of hire-purchase and insurance companies. In all cases the test 
would be whether tho development created new jobs. 

Sir David Eccles explained (in his written answer) that it 
was not the Board of Trade’s present practice, save in the 
most exceptional circumstances, to issue industrial develop- 
ment certificates to firms wishing to set up factories in the 
more congested parts of Britain. He said in this connexion : 

44 1 propose in future to examine all such applications, both for 
new buildings and for extensions, even more critically than in the 
past, and to extend the practice at present applied in the Greater 
London and Greater Birmingham areas to other parts of the country 
where employment is low.” [Tho present practice is that all industrial 
building projects which are more than 5,000 sq, ft. must be backed 
by a certificate from the Board of Trade ; in the more congested 
areas those are only granted in exceptional circumstances.] 44 J 
recognize that this may mean refusal to allow a project to go forward 
in some particular place, even though the labour could be found. 
But there are other places where the need for new Industry is much 
greater, and it is these, in particular, that 1 should hope to benefit 
from this decision.” 


Finally, Sir David Eccles announced that the IXA.T.A.C. 
had been reconstituted with the following membership i 
Mr. W. K. M. SHmmlngs (of Thomson MoLintook & Go., accoun- 
tants) as chairman; Mr. P. O. Williams, company director and 
secretary of the Tinplate Manufacturers’ Association ; Mr. Malcolm 
McDongafi, managing director of J. and P. Goats Ltd, ; Mr. B. A. H. 
Whetmore, a former director of I.CX ; Brigadier L. XL McRobort, 
company director ; and Mr. Lewis T. Wright, of the Amalgamated 
Weavers’ Association and chairman of the British Productivity 
Council, 


[Applications for Treasury help must be submitted to the 
D.A.T.A.C., which was sot up under tho 1945 Distribution of Industry 
Act. The committee is an independent group whose recommenda- 
tions must either he accepted in their entirety by the Treasury or 
rejected ; the Government may not vary them. Each application 
will be treated individually, and In each case the committee will 
decide whether or not to recommend a grant, annual grants, or a 
loan, and what rate of interest should be paid.l 


xu was Hwiteu uy me jrjoara oi xraac that if conditions 
deteriorated in other areas, the Government would add them 
to the list, which would be revised and published at intervals 
of about six months.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 16161 A.) 


CUVUli 


UPIIUIH. 

Autonomous Republic. 


restoration of Kalmuck 


A decree reconstituting the Kalmuck Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic was issued on July 29 by the Presidium of 
ttie Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., in fulfilment of the 
decision taken by the Supreme Soviet in February 10fi7. 

n a IL^ a0lal t and S 0 ”** 0 " 8 «*nlt)es with the 
Mongols and Lamaist Buddhism, have been subject to dispersion 

f OTnoaxly20°yoarfl. In 1771 their difficulties had 
become so hard to hear that those who were settled in Russian 
( ^ alld ^ J? SJbOTta and Central Asia) returned to Chino at 
2?® th ® Binperor Ch’ien Lira® ; thousands died during 

the arduous migration bofore reaching what is now Binklang 

Kalmuck communities at the 
B ,y° : wore Reported en masse to Siberia, while large 
Xgee? ? S kwnL°? toed by the or diapersed S 

i qaV a u ow many WOT0 lost iu deporta- 

tions of 1943, but the number was believed to be very large. In his 

speech at the 20 th Soviet Party Congress (February 1956) M, Khrash- 
denounced the Stalinist deportations of the Kalmucks 
allied peoples as cruel, unjustified and 44 monstrous/* ® 

’Hie Kalmuck A.S.S.R. is situated to the south of Astrakhan 
and inland from the Caspian Sea. — (Times - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. 15440 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Independent Television. - 
Developments, 1956-1958. 

Developments in connexion with Independent Television 
during the past two years are summarized below under cross- 
headings. 

New Transmitting Stations. 

Four new transmitting stations, in addition to the stations 
at Croydon and Liohiield (see 14772 A ; 14980 B), were opened 
by the Independent Television Authority in 1050 and 1957, 
as follows : 

Winter Hill, Lancashire. This station, covering Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and parts of Denbighshire, Flintshire, Htaffordshire, 
Derbyshire, and Cumberland, was opened on May 3, 1 950. It covers 
a larger population (7,440,000, including Liverpool and Manchester) 
than any other I.T.A. station except Croydon. 

Emlcy Moor, West Elding of Yorkshire, This station, opened on 
Nov. 3, 1956, serves the greater part of Yorkshire, northern Lincoln- 
shire, and part of Nottinghamshire. About 4,710,000 persons live 
within its range* 

Block Hill, Lanarkshire. This station which started broadcasting 
on Aug. 31, 1957, serves a population of about 3,280,000 in the 
Scottish central lowlands, covering the area between Greenock- Ayr 
on the west coast and Arbroath- Dunbar on the east, including 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Forth. 

St. Hilary, Glamorgan. This station, opened on Doc. 17, 1957, 
serves about 3,280,000 people intfouth Wales and the West of England , 
it covers the counties of Glamorgan, Monmouthshire, and parts of 
Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire in Wales, as well as Somerset 
and parts of Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Dorset, and Devon in 
England. 

In its third report, covering the year ended March 81, 1957 
and published on Nov. 12, 1957, the I.T.A. stated that two 
further stations would shortly be opened- -at Ohillerlou Down, 
Isle of Wight, to serve the south of England, and at Burnhope 
(Co. Durham) to cover North-East England. Details were 
given as follows ; 

Chillerton Down. This station, intended to servo a population of 
about 2,700,000 In Hampshire and parts of Sussex, Surrey, Berkshire, 
and Wiltshire, was expected to ho opened In the late Hummer of 1958. 
The area covered stretches from Brklport in the west to Brighton in 
the east and Guildford and Newbury In the north. 

Burnhope. This station would serve about 2,500,000 people in an 
area Htrotehing from Alnwick in the north to Whitby in the south, 
including the highly populated industrial areas of the Tyne, Wear, 
and Tecs. 

The, Authority added that it w did not exclude the possibility 
that it could improve on the original programme of station- 
building so as to provide by 1900 a service for perhaps 95 per 
cent of the population from 15 or more stations.” 

Programme Contractors. 

The I.T.A. report for 1950-57 (see above) recalled that at 
April 1, 1950, four programme companies were operating 
or were due to begin operating, viz : 

Associated- llodllfusi on Ltd. London, Monday -Friday. 

Associated Television Ltd. . . London, Saturday and Sunday. 

Midlands, Monday -Friday. 

A.B.O. Television Ltd. .. Midlands and North, Saturday 

and Sunday. 

Granada TV Network Ltd. . . North, Monday- Friday. 

The Orst two companies have been operating since September 
1955 ; the third since February 1950 ; and the fourth since 
May 1950. 

It was announced on Feb. 3, 1958, that, with the approval of the 
I.T.A., the Associated British Picture Corporation had acquired the 
minority shareholdings in A.B.C. Television Ltd., hitherto hold by 
the Birmingham Post and Mail Ltd., Birmingham Despatch and 
Mercury Ltd., and the Bradford and District Newspaper Co. Ltd., 
11ms becoming the solo shareholders In A.B.O. Television. Both 
Die Birmingham Post and Mail Ltd. and the Westminster Press 
Provincial Newspapers Ltd. (the parent company of the Bradford 
and District Newspaper Co.) retained their interests in Associated 
Television Ltd. 

Contracts for Additional Stations. Black mil The report explained 
that the contract subsoqnontly made for this station with Scottish 
Television Ltd. (see 14980 A) differed from those made with the 
first four companies in providing tor Scottish Television to supply 
programmes for the whole week. The I.T.A. considered that, for 
some years at least, the potential audience in Central Scotland 
would not bo large enough to support more than one programme 
company. Scottish Television would, however, bo able to select 
network programmes offered by other companies ; moreover, the 
I.T.A. already had plans for further transmitter stations elsewhere 
in Scotland, which might provido an opportunity for another inde- 
pendent company. 

SI Hilary- The acceptance of an offer for the supply of pro- 
grammes for this station throughout the week was announced by 
the I.T.A. on Oct. 26, 1956. The contracting company was a group 
known as T.W.W. Ltd. (Independent Television for South Wales and 


the West of England), with Lord Derby as president and Lord Cileennin 
as chairman. Other directors include Mr. Herbert Agar (tho American 
historian and author), Sir William Emsley Carr (chairman of News of 
tho World Ltd.), Sir Ifan ap Owen Edwards (founder of tho Welsh 
League of Youth), Mr. Alfred Francis (administrator general of tho 
London Old Vie), Mr. Sidney Gilliat (the film producer), and Sir 
UriHmond Philips (chairman of the Historic Buildings Council for 
Wales). Mr M. Chapman- Walker (manager of the News of the World) 
was appointed managing director. 

Burnhope. Tho I T.A. announced on Dee. 3, 1957 that it had 
accepted the offer of a company headed by Sir Richard Pease 
(chairman of Transparent Paper Ltd., and a director of the Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering Go.) to supply programmes for this station. 
The company’s board would include Lord Layton (chairman, Daily 
Nows Ltd.), Mi George Black and Mr. Alfred Black (the theatrical 
impresarios), and Mr. Sidney Box (the film producer). 

I.T.A. Accounts for 1956-57. 

Tlie accounts of the I.T.A. for the year ended March 31, 1957, 
were published on Nov. 12, 1957, 

Operating income was shown at £1, 702, 152 (against £423,499 in 
tho previous year) and expenditure on revenue account at £415,901 
(£182,213) ; provision for taxation, depreciation, etc., left a balance 
of £680,837. After adding £2,238 brought forward from the 1955-56 
accounts and transferring £680,067 to reserves (including £580,000 
for capital expenditure), a balance of £9,008 was loft to bo carried 
forward to 1957-58. 

Tho accounts showed that £550,000 bad been advanced to the 
Authority by the Postmaster-General under the Television Act 
(which sanctions advances of up to £2,000,000 over five years), 
of which £45,067 had been repaid. 

Financial Results of Programme Companies. 

The financial results for 1955-50 and 1950-57 of Associated- 
Kediffusion Ltd. and Associated Television Ltd.— the first 
programme companies to begin operations— are summarized 
below. 

Assoclated-RccUfffusion Ltd. This company’s first report (published 
Doe. 18, 1956), covering the 17 months from its incorporation to 
April 30, 1956, showed a loss of about £2,000, 000. The second report, 
covoring tho yew ended April 30, 1937 (published Nov. 14, 1957), 
showed a further loss of about £1 ,000,000, making a total loss of about 
£3,000,000 In the first 29 months of the company's existence. 

Mr. John H. Wills (tho company's chairman), commenting on the 
second report, attributed tho losses mainly to the heavy cost of 
providing programmes in the Initial singes, Assoeiutod-Rodiffuslon 
having been "the ffrst in the Bold/' He added that the company 
was “ now operating at a profft." 

Assoclatcd-TeleVision Ltd. in the 16 months from its incorporation 
to April 30, 1956, this company incurred a loss of £602,715. Tho 
report for the year ended April 30, 1937 (published on July 24, 
1957), allowed, however, that a net profft of £201,710 had been 
earned on tho year’s operations, after deducting for taxation. The 
report for 1957-58, published on July 8, 1958, gave the net profit 
for the year as £1,998,000, after providing for taxation. 

Reduced Government Grant towards Cost of Programmes. 

Dr. Charles Hill (then Fostmanter-General) announced in a 
written parliamentary reply on Aug. 1 , 1950, that he had 
informed the I.T.A. that, u because of the general economic 
situation and the need for economy in Government expenditure,” 
no grant could be made under Section 11 of the Television Act 
in the then current financial year (195(5-57). 

The LT.A, issued a statement on the same day expressing 
“ dismay " at the Government's decision, which, the Authority 
maintained, would adversely affect the programme companies’ 
ability to provide " properly balanced " programmes (ho. containing 
enough items of serious interest). The statement road as follows : 

“ Tho Authority is conscious, and its view is shared by the 
programme companies, that the present programmes, although 
extromoly popular, do not contain a sufficient number of programmes 
of information and discussion or of plays and performances of 
lasting value. For this the explanation is the very simple one that 
such programmes, whether transmitted by the Authority or tho 
do not attract relatively large audiences, in spite of their 
national value. The possibility that this situation would arise was 
clearly foreseen during tho debates on tho Television Bill, and it was 
precisely In order to make such programmes possible that the £750,000 
provision was included In Section 11 of the Act. 

" The B.B.G. does not find itself In this difficulty, as Its rising 
income is guaranteed whatever tho size of Its audience. Tho Authority 
and tho programme companies arc, however, very much in this 
difficulty and are apparently to be left unable to respond, as they 
would wish, to the preferences of large and important minorities. 

" This is not a situation which the Authority can accept without 
feeling that it Is falling In one of its main duties, whatever degree of 
success it may have achieved in tho discharge of others. It Is, of 
course, aware that the provision of tho £750,000 is not automatic 
under tho terms of tho Act but depends upon tho agreement of the 
Treasury and tho Postmaster-General. It did not at any time enter 
into its calculations that this agreement would be withheld." 
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The statement added that the Authority appreciated that the 
Government might reasonably take the view that payment of tho 
full sum should be deferred during the country’s financial difficulties, 
and would have been content with the payment of a small part of 
the sum so that at least a start could bo made in the provision of 
balancing programmes, but oven “ this modest proposal ” had 
been rejected. 

Following representations by the I.T.A. and the programme 
companies, Dr. Hill announced on Nov. 29, 1950, that the 
Government had decided that a temporary grant-m-aid of 
£100,000 should be provided for m the Broadcasting Estimates 
for 1957-58 to enable the I.T.A. to ensure a proper balance in 
the programmes transmitted over its network. He added : 
“This decision carries with it no implication of continuing 
Exchequer assistance. It is a temporary measure to assist 
the I.T.A. in procuring the inclusion of items which in its 
opinion are necessary for improving the balance of the subject 
matter of the programmes.” 

In a joint statement on the same day, the four original programme 
companies — A.B.C. Television Ltd., Associated-ItedifCusion Ltd., 
Associated Television Ltd., and Granada Television Network Ltd. — 
described the £ 100,000 grant as “ unrealistic ” and stressed that 
they did not wish to avail themselves of the offer. They pointed out 
that whilst the programme companies were “ directly responsible 
for a large proportion of the increase in television revenue,” they 
received “ no part of this licence revenue ” The I.T.A., however, 
explained m a later statement that while it “ appreciated the dis- 
appointment of the four companies that a more substantial grunt 
from the licensees will not be available for independent television,” 
it would have to decide, after consultation with them, how best to 
make use of the grant. 

In its 1956-57 report (see above) the I.T.A. explained that 
“ the atmosphere m which it had found it necessary to press 
for a grant ” had meanwhile been “ greatly changed by the 
marked improvement in the companies’ advertising revenues.” 
The increased volume of advertising business, together with 
“ some promising trends in the programmes themselves,” had 
led the Authority to “ withhold any immediate proposals for 
drawing on the grant at the outset of the new financial year.” 

Schools Television Service. 

The first regular television broadcasts to British schools — 
preceding the B.B.C.’s schools service (see 15912 A) by over 
four months — began on May 13, 1957, when Assoeialed- 
Rediffusion broadcast the first programme of an experimental 
bi-weekly series intended for children aged 14-15. 

On July 10, 1957, Associate d-Redifiusion announced that In view 
of the success of the experiment, more varied programmes — 
envisaged for age-groups between 11 and 16 and dealing with subjects 
ranging from science to play-producing — would bo broadcast for 
30 minutes daily during school terms m the coming year. Mr. Boris 
Ford, a lecturer and editor of educational journals, had been 
appointed head of school broadcasting, assisted by an educational 
advisory committee under Sir John Wolfenden. 


Independent Television Programmes and Children. 

The Children’s Advisory Committee of the I.T.A. announced 
on June 6, 1958, that it would conduct an inquiry into “ the 
effects of violence in children’s television programmes on 
their habits and behaviour.” The Committee gave it as its 
opinion, however, that for some time there had been “ little or 
no cause for anxiety about the material shown.” The statement 
followed widespread complaints by educators and parents about 
the contents of children’s programmes. 


Size of I.T.A. Audiences. 

It was estimated by Television Audience Measurement Ltd. 
on Nov. 29, 1957 that about 4,185,000 homes— over one-third 
of those in areas covered by Independent Television — were 
receiving I.T.A. programmes, and that the number would 
increase to over 6,000,000 within 12 months. 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick appointed Chairman of I.T.A. 


Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick (60), formerly Permanent Undei 
Secretary of Sta te at the Foreign Office, was appointed chairma; 
of the I.T.A. by the Postmaster General (Mr. Marples) o 
Nov. 8, 1957, in succession to Sir Kenneth Clark, whose five 
year term had expired on Aug. 31, 1957. Sir Ivone’s appoml 
ment will be for five years. 

Miss Diana Reader Harris (Headmistress of Sherborne School fc 
Girls) and Mr. J . Alban Davies (a member of the Council of Aberysl 
wyth University College) were appointed members of the I.T A. o 
Ang. 3, 1956, and Mr. T. H. Summerson (a member of the Britis 
Tmn^ort Commission) on Feb. 2 , 1957, in succession to Lor 
Aberdare, Lord Layton, and Miss E. Popham. Dame Francis Farra 
(general secretary of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
wm appointed a, member from Sept. 6 , 1957 wee Miss Dilys Powel] 
®r^ 0rmer chairman ot the T U.C.) and Professo 
David Talbot Rice d^ofessor of Fine Art, Edinburgh University 
25, 1958 wce Mr. G. B. Thorneycroft and Dr T. J. Honeymar 
^ th ° term of office of Lieut. -Colonel Arthu 
Chichester (chairman, Moygashel Ltd.) was extended for a furthe 


year until Aug. 3, 1959. The now appointments wore for periods 
ranging from 3| to 5 years. Mr. Davies, Professor Talbot Rico, and 
Lieut. -Colonel Chichester wifi make the interests of Wales, Scotland, 
and Northern Ireland respectively their special care. 

Contributions on Patronage of the Arts* 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick announced on June 30, 1958, that 
the four original programme companies (see above) had decided 
to contribute “ at least £100, 000 a year ” on patronage of the 
arts. A co-ordinating committee would he set up to see that 
the donations of individual companies did not overlap, 
(I T.A., Report for 1950-57 - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 159x2 A 5 14980 B 5 14658 A.) 


A. CAMBODIA. — New Cabinet. - Diplomatic 
Relations with Communist China. 

Following the resignation of M. Sim Var from the Premier- 
ship, the Cambodian National Assembly unanimously invested 
a new Government formed by Prince Norodom Sihanouk on 
July 14. The new Government included M. Son San as 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Man Say 
as Minister of Information and Planning, M. Tim Ngouu as 
Minister of Defence, and M. Nhiem Sokphal as Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. 

A joint Si no-Cambodian declaration issued in Pnom- Penh 
on July 24 announced that Cambodia had agreed to eslahlish 
diplomatic relations with the Chinese People’s Republic, ami 
that the two countries would exchange diplomatic missions 
at ambassadorial level. In a press statement on the same day 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk said that Cambodia could ** no 
longer ignore the existence of China and the essential part 
played by her in Asia and the world ” ; he stressed, however, 
that Cambodian de jure recognition of Communist China 
would not effect Cambodia’s policy of strict, neutrality. 

M. Penn Outh, the former Prime Minister, left Pnom- Penh 
for Paris at the beginning- of July to take up the post of 
Ambassador to France. — (Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16251 A.) 


B. CANADA. — Conservative Ministry in Manitoba. 

Following live victory of the Progressive Conservatives in 
the Manitoba provincial elections, Mr. 1). L. Campbell (the 
Liberal Progressive Premier) tendered his resignation on 
June 24. Mr. Duff Uoblin, the Progressive Conservative 
leader in Manitoba, formed a new Ministry on June 80 with 
the following membership : 

Mr. Duff Uoblin, Premier and acting Treasurer ; Mr. Erriok F. 
Willis, Deputy Premier and acting Minister of Public Works ; Mr. 
Gurney Evans, Minister of Minos and Resources and acting Minister 
of Industry and Commerce ; Mr. Htewart McLean, Education ; 
Mr. Sterling Lyon, Attorney-General ; Dr. George Johnson, Health 
and Public Welfare. 

This was the first Progressive Conservative Government in 
Manitoba for 43 years, since the defeat in 1915 of the then 
Conservative Government beaded by Sir ttodmond Uoblin, 
grandfather of Mr. Duff Uoblin. Mr. Uoblin (41) is the 
youngest Provincial Premier in Canada.- (Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. X 6288 C.) 


VV JC.O A 


It was announced in Bonn on July 20 that President lieuss 
had granted a reprieve to Dr. Otto John, who had been sen- 
tenced on Dec 23, 1950, to four years’ hard labour for 
treasonable falsification and conspiracy. It was officially 
explained that Dr. John bad been granted the customary 
remission of the last third of his term of imprisonment because 
of good conduct, and that the President’s decision meant that 
he would be put on probation for the remainder of hia sentence. 
Dr. John was released from prison on July 27, 

Dr. Wohlgemuth who was alleged by Dr. John to lutve 
drugged and then abducted him to Host Berlin, was arrested 
in West Berlin on Feb. II, 1958, when he returned (Tom the 
eastern sector of the city. He was charged with entering into 
treasonable relations with the Soviet-zone authorities, but 
was released on hail— (Frankfurter Allgemdne Zeitung - 
Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin) (Prev. rep. 1533a A.) 

IRISH REPUBLIC. - State Fertiliser Factory. - 
Production of Nitrates from Peat. 

S / nn0UnCe ^ ir ! Dublin on Aug. 8 that the Irish Govern- 
““ tbad aPP ro ™d the establishment of a State company to 
!?«,<!! faC ^ ry c£°^ Pro duc . in 8 ammonium nitrate fertilisers 
from peat. The State Chemical Company (Ceimici Teoranta) 

IMr b T em 1 ^<f t w Cted by the Mi ? istor of Industry and Commerce 
r-rT SS > t0 Prepare a scheme for building the factory at 
™ t° kwater B ? g ’ m c °unty Offaly. The new company 
w ou*d have a capital of between £6,000,000 and £8,000,000, 
n T f ? ct °ry would be planned to produce about 100,000 
tons of nitrates annually.— -(Irish Times, Dublin) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — International Reactions to 
the Middle East Crisis. 

International reactions to the crisis in the Middle East are 
summarized below under cioss-headings, in continuation of 
1G817 A and 10805 A. 

United Arab Republic. - President Nasser’s Visit to 
Moscow. - Discussions with M, Khrushchev. - Defence 
Agreement between U.A.R, and Iraqi Republic. 

On duly 15, the date on winch U.S. troops landed in the 
Lebanon, President Nasser was on board his yacht m the 
Adriatic after his talks with Piesident Tito at Brumi (see 
10297 D). On learning of the Lebanese landings he returned 
to Pula, discussed the situation with President Tito on July 10, 
and Hew the same evening to Moscow. After two long meetings 
with M. Khrushchev on July 17, lasting eight hours in all, 
President Nasser left Moscow at dawn on July 18 and arrived 
a few hours later in Damascus. 

A brief statement was issued in Moscow on July 18 saying 
that the talks between M. Khrushchev and President Nasser 
had taken place in a friendly atmosphere, and that they had 
dealt with “ the question of stopping the aggression of the 
United States and other colonial Powers in the Middle East 
and of ensuring the preservation of peace and the independence 
of the Arab countries.” 

In Damascus President Nasser was met by a delegation 
from the Iraqi Republican Government consisting of Colonel 
Abdul Salam Aref, the Deputy Premier, Mr. Mohammed Iladid, 
the Minister of Finance, and Mr. Slmnsluil, the Minister of 
Information ; the Iraqi delegation also included General 
Rubai, chairman of the Council of Sovereignty. On the 
following day (July 19) an agreement was signed between the 
United Arab Republic and the Iraqi Republic 4 , containing the 
following provisions : 

(1) Both countries reafllrmod their full support for the Ghnrter of 
the Aral) Longue and the Collective Security Poet between the Arab 
States. 

(2) The 1LA.H. and Iraq, "co-operating as one bloc,” would take 
Ml measures to repulse any attack directed against either country. 

(3) Both countries would " eo -operate fully in the International 
field to safeguard the rights of the two countries, in supporting tho 
U.N. Charter, and in strengthening peace in the Middle East and 
the world/ 1 

(1) 44 Urgent and effective stops " would be taken to promote 
economic and cultural eo -operation between the U.A.R. and Iraq. 

(5) 44 Continuous contact and consultations " would he maintained 
between tho two countries in all matters concerning them. 

Tn a speech in Damascus cm July 18, President Nasser 
warmly welcomed the revolution in Iraq ; declared that “ our 
brothers in Amman and Beirut are also lighting for freedom ” ; 
and attacked what lie described as the “ occupation ” of Lebanon 
by American forces and of Jordan by British forces. u Today,” 
he declared, “ we feel that the flag of freedom is (lying higher, 
the (lag of freedom which defeated the occupation and tyranny, 
which defeated imperialism and the great powers.” In a 
further speech in Cairo, delivered on July 22 before a crowd 
of 500,000 and in the presence of an Iraqi delegat ion, President 
Nasser spoke of his talks with M. Khrushchev and declared 
that “ the banners of victory will fly over every Arab city and 
also in Algeria.” 

After welcoming the Iraqi delegation from ** dear and beloved 
Baghdad/' and saying that Iraq had " won a victory over imperialism 
and exploitation," President Nasser attacked King Hussein of 
Jordan for having "opened his country to the British via Israel/’ 
lie went on to say that the U.H. and British " aggression " in Lebanon 
and Jordan would he defeated ; that " a free Lebanese people and a 
free Jordanian people " would emerge ; and that the entire Arab 
people " from the [Atlantic 1 Ocean to the f Persian 1 Gulf " wore 
engaged In a single battle " through which we shall attain the supreme 
aim for which free men have boon dying/' He continued : 

44 The excuses which the Imperialists made at the time of Sues? 
arc the same as the excuses made today ... by those who want to 
place us within their spheres of influence . , . [The Americans] forget 
their own history and their own past; they forget that another 
revolution also took place in tho month of July— a revolution in the 
United States to get rid of British imperialism and achieve freedom. 
That revolution was victorious. It proclaimed the same principles 
that our brethren, tho free people of Iraq, proclaim today ..." 

After emphasizing that the Arab peoples throughout the Middle 
Hast were determined to pursue a policy of "positive neutrality" 
and of non-alignment with power blocs, President Nasser continued : 

44 When the Iraqi revolution occurred I was in Yugoslavia ... I sent 
a message to M. Khrushchev advising him of my desire to meet him 
in order to discuss tho international situation and the dangers which 
threaten us on the part of the imperialist powers. M. Khrushchev 
welcomed tho meeting and I went to Moscow ... I found in these 
discussions goodwill, fraternity, and determination. Naturally, I 
cannot tell you all the details of the discussions . , . 


“ The Prime Minister of the Soviet Union lias issued a statement 
calling for a summit meeting in order to discuss tho developments 
in tho international situation, to ease international tension and 
remove the shadow of war . . . We support this proposal ..." 

Soviet Union. - Denunciation of U.S. and British Action 
in Lebanon and Jordan. - Protests to Western Germany, 
Italy, and Israel. - Demonstrations against U.S. and 
British Embassies in Moscow. 

In a strongly- worded statement on July 16, the Soviet 
Government urged the United States to “ cease its armed 
intervention in the internal affairs of Arab countries and 
withdraw its troops from the Lebanon immediately.” It 
added that the Soviet Union “ cannot remain indifferent to 
events creating a grave menace in an area abutting on its 
frontiers, and reserves the right to take the necessary measures 
dictated by the interests of peace and security.” 

After describing President Eisenhower’s statement (see page 
1(1 J07) «s an attempt, to justify “ flagrant military intervention in 
Lebanon's internal affairs," the Soviet Government alleged that 
" the real reason for U.S. armed intervention is the desire of the oil 
monopolies of the United States and other Western Powers to retain 
their colonial hold on countries of the Middle East, and also the 
obvious bankruptcy of their policy in the Arab East and tho collapse 
of the Baghdad Pact and the notorious Dulles- Eisenhower doctrine/' 

As regards the Iraqi revolution, tho statement said that the policy 
statements of tlio new Iraqi Government were " in accord with tho 
desires of all the Arab peoples and should mind, with unanimous 
support, both in Arab countries and in all peace-loving countries 
which regard the establishment of a republic as an entirely Internal 
affair of the Iraqi people." If added : " This turn of events in the 
Middle East obviously does not suit the colonial Powers, which 
received the news of the establishment of the Republic of Iraq with 
undisguised hostility ..." 

Reverting to the Lebanese situation, the statement said that the 
landing of U.S. troops constituted "armed intervention" not only 
against Lebanon " but also against all the freedom-loving Arab 
countries", it also showed that "tho imperialists have east ofl their 
disguise and have begun open aggression against the peace-loving 
Aral) peoples." In conclusion, the Hovict Government accused the 
United Hiatus of "flagrant violation of the U.N. Charter," of 
" attempting to confront the Security Council and the UnJtod Nations 
with u fail accompli” and of " bringing pressure to hear on tho U.N, 
to make it approve the unilateral aggressive actions of tho United 
.States/' 

A statement in equally strong terms was issued by the Soviet 
Government on the foliowing day (July 17) with reference to 
the despatch of British troops to Jordan. 

Allegations that Britain had committed " armed aggression " 
against Jordan, which was "threatened by no-one," wore followed 
by charges that Britain and America had " a broadly conceived plan 
of aggressive actions to suppress the national liberation movement 
in the Arab East." Britain and tho U.H.A. were also accused of 
desiring " to reimpose the yoke of colonialism " on the peoples of 
the Middle East, so that " American and British monopolies can 
continue plundering the natural resources and manpower of these 
countries." 

After alleging further that " the purpose of Britain's armed inter- 
vention in Jordan Is not only to oppose the movement of the 
Jordanian people for their independence, but to use that country, 
along with American-occupied Lebanon, as a military base for 
suppressing the popular revolution in Iraq," the statement continued : 

" This path of military adventures 1 m fraught with tho gravest 
consequences for peace . . . Who better than tho British Government 
should realize, particularly after tho shameful failure of the military 
venture against Egypt, that the time has gone forever when tho 
Are of colonialist gunboats and the landing of armed detachments 
oau crush the uprisings of oppressed peoples and save colonialist 
regimes." 

Tho statement went on to say that Britain and tho U.S.A. had 
" broken their commitments to the U.N. and come ont as violators 
of peace " ; that the " aggressors " should " hear in mind that . . . 
tho peoples of the Arab Hast are not alone in their struggle for freedom 
against; the criminal actions of the American and British colonialists " ; 
and that " a wave of protest against this bloody venture of the U.S, 
and British ruling circles has surged throughout the world." After 
calling on Britain and tho U.S.A. to " end their armed Intervention 
in tho internal affairs of Arab Steles and withdraw their troops at 
once from Lebanon and Jordan," the statement reiterated that the 
Soviet Union could 44 not remain indifferent " to tho events in tho 
Middle East and might bo " compelled to take the necessary steps 
dictated by the security interests of tho U.S.S.R. and the safeguarding 
of world peace/' 

Protests were also made to the German Federal Republic 
(July 24) and to Italy and Israel (Aug. 1) in connexion with 
the U.S. and British action in the Middle East. In its Note to 
Western Germany, the Soviet Government protested at the 
fact that U.S. reinforcements had been flown to the Middle 
East from the Fiirstenfeldbruck (Bavaria) and Frankfurt 
airports ; in the case of Italy, exception was taken to the use 
of the Capodichino airport for similar purposes, and also at the 
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transfer of U.S. troops by sea from Naples, Genoa and Taranto ; 
whilst Israel was criticized for allowing British and U.S. 
planes to fly over her territory to Jordan. 

Tho West Gorman and Italian Governments were urged to take 
** effective measures 55 to ensure that their territories wore not used 
44 for purposes of aggression against Arab States which aio defending 
their freedom and national independence.” The Gorman Federal 
Government was accused of having taken an attitude 44 in contra- 
diction of its previous claims that American troops stationed m 
Western Germany wore sorvmg the interests of defence and would 
never become instruments of aggression,” wlnlo tho Italian Govern- 
ment was reminded that Signor Zoli (tho former Prime Minister) 
had given an assurance that “ Italy will not only never commit, 
aggression but will never participate in, or support, such actions on 
the part of anyone or agamst anyone.” 

Tho Israeli Government was accused of having 44 become a direct 
accomplice in the aggressive actions of the United States and Britain ” 
by giving permission for overflying by British and U.S. planes. 
After a warning of 44 the possible consequences of such an attitude 
at a tune when the threat to peace in tho Middle East has increased,” 
the Soviet Note said that 44 tho Government of Israel, by placing its 
airspace at the disposal of Britain and the U.S A., boars responsibility 
for the heightened tension in tho Middle East, which can develop 
into a conflict with extremely serious consequences for tho national 
interests of Israel herself.” 

Large-scale anti-American and anti-British demonstrations 
took place in Moscow on July 18, when some 75,000 people 
demonstrated outside the U.S. and British Embassies. Many 
of the demonstrators carried placards bearing such slogans as 
“ Hands off the Arab lands,” “ Down with the aggressors,” 
and “ Get out of Lebanon and Jordan.” 

Tens of thousands of people gathered outside the U.S. Embassy, 
where many windows were smashed by stone -throwing and tho walls 
were smeared by bottles of coloured ink flung by the crowd. Smaller 
demonstrations took place outside tho British Embassy, where 
about 100 people climbed into the grounds in an attempt to present 
4 4 protest resolutions ” to tho Ambassador (Sir Patrick lloilly) ; 
they were prevented from breaking into tho building by security 
police. The demonstrations were apparently organized, as groat 
columns of marchers converged on tho embassies from different 
directions ; the police made no attempt to disperse the crowds until 
nearly two hours later. Strong protests wore mado to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry by Sir Patrick Reilly and the U.S. Ambassador, 
Mr. Llewellyn Thompson. 

Some 2,000 people had also demonstrated outside the U.S. Embassy 
on the previous day (July 17), when unsuccessful attempts wore 
made to present resolutions to the Ambassador. There was a good 
deal of shouting, whistling, and booing, but no acts of violence. 

From July 7 to the first week of August the Soviet Army 
carried out large-scale manoeuvres m the Transcaucasian and 
Turkmenistan military districts (i.e. the areas adjacent to the 
Turkish and Persian frontiers), while the Soviet Navy carried 
out manoeuvres in the Black Sea ; the Caucasian manoeuvres 
were under the command of Marshal GreLchko (formerly 
C.-in-C. in Eastern Germany), while those on the Persian 
border were commanded by Marshal Meretzkov, who led the 
Soviet forces in the Far East at the end of World War II. 
The Soviet Defence Ministry announced on Aug. 7 that the 
manoeuvres had ended. 

China. - Anti-Western Demonstrations. 

A statement demanding the “ immediate withdrawal ” of 
U.S. troops from Lebanon was issued by the Chinese Communist 
Government on July 16 ; its wording was similar to that of the 
Soviet statement, and contained the same accusations against 
the United States. On July 18 a Note was presented to the 
British Charg6 d’ Affaires in Peking protesting against Britain’s 
“ armed intervention ” in Jordan, demanding the withdrawal 
of British troops from that country, and warning Britain that 
she faced “ grave consequences ” if she failed to do so. 

Over half a million people demonstrated in Peking on July 17 
before the Tien An Men (The Gate of Heavenly Peace) to 
proclaim Communist China’s support for the Iraqi Republic 
and to denounce the U.S. “ intervention ” in Lebanon ; 
diplomats from the U.S.S.R. and the Communist countries of 
Eastern Europe and Asia attended the rally, in addition to 
the U.A.R. Charge d’ Affaires. The speeches included one by 
the Mayor of Peking (Mr. Peng Chen) in which he described 
the United States as a “ paper tiger.” 

On July ^ 19 vast numbers of demonstrators — stated by 
Peking radio to number 2,000,000 — marched in procession 
outside the British Embassy in Peking, chanting anti-British 
slogans and beating gongs and tom-toms ; the walls of the 
embassy were plastered with slogans and placards, but there 
were no acts of mob violence as in Moscow. The Chinese 
Government refused to post extra guards at the embassy on 
the grounds that the demonstrations were “ righteous.” 
S imilar large-scale demonstrations took place outside the 
British Consulate-General in Shanghai. 


British Commonwealth Reactions. 

The action taken by Britain and America in the Middle 
East was supported by the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments, whilst the Canadian Prime Minister said that 
Canada would give “every encouragement and support” 
to the Anglo-American efforts for a U.N. force to be sent to 
the Middle East. On the other hand, the Government of 
India opposed the British and American action and urged 
that both countries should withdraw their troops from 
Lebanon and Jordan. [For Pakistani react ions see 1 06 10 A ). 

Australia. 

The Prime Minister and the Minister of External Affairs 
(Mr. Menzies and Mr. Casey) issued a joint statement on July 18 
saying that the British Government had no other course than 
to go to the aid of Jordan. “ Far from by-passing the United 
Nations,” it declared, “ the United Stales and the United 
Kingdom have each gone to the U.N. and asked that it assume 
the responsibility which they have temporarily and lawfully 
assumed.” 


Tho joint statement said : 44 Wo an' sometimes told that when 
small countries are menaced by the ambitions of others, they should 
do nothing and their friends should do nothing except to turn to the 
U.N. for protection . . . We are told that it is wrong for the United 
States to land forces in Lebanon because the U.N. Charter forbids 
the uro of force or threat of force. 


44 Tho fact is that the U.H. troops in Lebanon are not employing 
force against anyone. Tho need to use force then' or In Jordan would 
depend on tho actions of those threatening those States Tho rights 
of collective self-defence are quite clear under the U.N, Charter, 
If small independent countries are to be given confidence that their 
Independent policies will not load to their clownfa.ll, they have to he 
given the prospect of protection from persistent external interference. 
The U.K. and the U.H.A. have' an established history of encouraging 
true nationalism and Independence. It was natural that Jordan 
should turn under the present conditions to the United Kingdom.” 


In a statement on Aug. (I to the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Casey suggested that the United Nations should create a 
commission cm the Middle East u to investigate, verify, and 
publicly report to the U.N. on all external acts or threats of 
interference or subversion, whether direct or indirect ” ; this 
commission should be backed by a U.N. police force which 
could act effectively in controlling threatened borders. 

Mr. Casey Raid a U.N. commission would create an environment In 
which Governments could work out policies free from external 
pressures. It should ho located in tho Middle Mast and should remain 
in existence until tho Middle East showed signs of permanent stability. 
United Nations jurisdiction and action on those lines would create an 
atmosphere more favourable to a solution of one of the root causes 
of tho explosive conditions in the area-- tho Arab- Israel problem, 
and tho absence of a settlement on borders. With progress on the 
Israel question it would bo possible to examine whether the flow of 
arms could bo checked and a more effective guarantee of nationhood 
provided than at present existed. The basic political disputes would 
remain to bo solvod by negotiation, and tlxe aspirations of the peoples 
of the Middle East for economic advancement must, be recognized. 


mwnjaTOi organize, non should be created to assist the 
countries of tho Middle East to develop their rosourees and a mutually 
beneficial trade with tho rest of the world. It would then be easier to 
resettle nearly a million Palestinian Arab refugees, with Israel 
making its due contribution. Tn this way genuine Arab nationalism 
could fulfil its aspirations in harmony with the Interests of the 
Western Powers and to their mutual advantage, 

Speaking of tho radio campaign of propaganda and subversion 
emanating from Cairo and Damascus, arid directed against Middle 
East Governments desiring to maintain normal relations with the 
West, Mr. Casey said that the recent 44 Kill King Hussein ” campaign 
was a typical Egyptian answer to tho U.N, resolutions condemning 
this use of the radio as a threat to peace.” A more serious recent 
development had been tho introduction of arms and infiltrators on 
a large scale for dissident elements in the threatened Hiatus. 

It was this kind of infiltration that had caused President OUomouu 
to appeal to the Western Powers for aid- -his appeal having boon 
made because the work of the U.N. Observation Group in Lebanon 
had proved futile in the face of the obstacles encountered. Tn Jordan, 
th © Government had been planned during July ; 
S!r!rA; ro ?? s had *>0<m sent there only after King Hussein and Ms 
had ^ted that Jordan was faced with an imminent 
fC ei S pt U.A.R. to create internal disorder and overthrow 

^jL, ove 1 rnn ] OT J?.‘ The Australian Government was therefore quite 
of ., tho 1 legality of Britain’s action in Jordan and of 
America's action in Lebanon. 

a T ! le p eader of the Opposition (Dr, Evatt) said that the 
Australian Labour Party would support the Government’s 
pr°p os als, and urged the need to “ neutralize ” the whole area 
of the Middle East. Re believed the U.S. and British inter- 
vemionin Lebanon and Jordan to be unjustified under the 
H'ri' Carter, adding that the “ shocking ” ease of Soviet 
intervention in Hungary did not justify others taking the law 
into them own hands. 
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New Zealand. 

The Prime Minister of New Zealand (Mr. Walter Nash) 
issued the following statement on duly 17 on the U.S. landings 
m Lebanon : 

“ No Government can fa.il to bo concerned over tho grave dotoriora- 
tion of eonditionH in tho Middle Mast and tho degree to which 
constitutional processes and orderly relations between States arc 
being abandoned in favour of noting, assassination, and incitement 
to violence. The help made available is m response to a specific 
request by the Lebanese Government. Tho United States lias 
immediately reported its action to the Security Council, called for 
the creation of a, U.N. Force, and indicated its willingness to with- 
draw when the United Nations itself is in a position to assume 
responsibility. Tho U.N, is thus faced with decisions which I tiust 
it will not shirk, 

“ In situations of this nature tho position of the New Zealand 
Government 1ms always been (dear. Wo arc prepared to support 
action by the U.N designed to protect the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of its members, Lebanon is a small country whoso 
actions have threatened no-one. Wo would consider it a sad day if 
such a country, considering itself menaced from without, wore unable 
to receive effective assistance from an organization recognizing as 
one of its basic principles tho sovereign equality of its members.” 

In a statement on duly 21 to the N.Z. House of Represen- 
tatives, Mr. Nash said that Great Britain was fully juslilied 
morally and legally m accepting Jordan’s request for aid. 
He urged a comprehensive United Nations programme to 
ensure political stability and economic and social betterment 
in the Middle Hast, 

Canada. 

In a statement on July 17 to the Canadian House of 
Commons, Mr. Diefenlmker said that Canada would give 
“ every encouragement and support” io l he Anglo-American 
proposal for a TI.N. Emergency Force to be sent to the Middle 
Hash Both Britain and the TT.S.A. had acted “ with due 
regard to the ultimate authority and responsibility of the 
United Nations.” 

India. 

The Indian Ministry of External Affairs issued the following 
statement on July IB : 

“ Tho Government of India are against intervention by foreign 
forces In any country, and think thoy should he withdrawn. In 
Lebanon, in particular, tho U.N. Observation Group have reported 
that they have access to all parts of tho frontier, and the Indian 
Government fool that the Group should be allowed to continue 
their function This would ho a safeguard against any infiltration of 
foreign (dements, and the presence of U.H, forces against any threat 
to the Lebanese Government from outside is therefore not necessary. 
If noeoHsary the Observation Group might he strengthened,” 

[ Although the statement made no reference to Jordan, an official 
spokesman said that it was also applicable to British forcosj 

In a short press statement on July 10, Mr, Nehru said that 
“foreign intervention is always dangerous” and that India 
therefore viewed the latest developments in the Middle Fast 
with “grave concern,” It was stated in New Delhi tlmt 
Mr. Nehru had received personal messages from Mr. Macmillan, 
Mr, Diefenbakcr and President Tito ; their contents were 
not disclosed. 

[The British Government’s decision to send troops to 
Jordan in response to King Hussein’s appeal had been conveyed 
by Mr. Macmillan beforehand to the Prime Ministers of all 
the Commonwealth countries.] 

Turkey. - Reply to Soviet Warnings. - Turkish Attitude 
to Middle Hast Crisis. 

The Soviet Charge d’ Affaires in Ankara called at the Foreign 
Ministry on July IB to deliver a copy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s statement of July 10 on the Middle Fast (see above). 
At the same time he made a verbal statement which (a) noted 
that M. Menderes (the Turkish Prime Minister) hud on several 
previous occasions emphasized Turkey’s attachment to the 
maintenance of peace ; (b) expressed the Soviet Government’s 
concern at the developments in the Middle East; and (c) 
expressed the hope that Turkey would “refrain from any 
steps which might lead to a worsening of the situation.” 

The Turkish Foreign Minister (M. Zorin), in an oral reply on 
July 22, noted “with groat pleasure” the Soviet references to the 
41 peace-loving character of the various statements by our Prime 
Minister.” ITo added : “ Tho Turkish Government always studies 
©vents from the angle of whether Its security and that of its allies 
are endangered or not, and, adjusts its policy to the inspiration it 
draws from the legitimate principles of protecting the joint defence 
pacts of which It is a member. You can therefore rest assured that 
Turkey will in no circumstances cause an increase of tension in tho 
Middle Fast, and that every measure that Turkey adopts will he a 
measure of defence,” 


On July 24, however, a Soviet aide-memoire was presented 
m Ankara saying that M, Zorin’s declaration was “not in 
keeping with the facts regarding Turkey’s actual policy with 
respect to recent events in the Middle East,” and alleging 
inter alia that Turkey was “ preparing to begin military 
operations against Iraq.” 

In support of these allegations, tho Boviet Government referred 
to an interview given by M. Zorlu to the Daily Mail in which lie was 
alleged to have said that Turkey fully supported the British action 
in Jordan and hoped that it would bo 4< extended to Iraq/' 44 This 
statement by M. Zorin,” said the aide-memoire, ”... directly 
eonti Juliets the Turkish Government's statement of July 22 It is 
i r s 4 Vif i° ®oiitradietod by the permission which Turkey has given the 
United Btates to use the Adana military base for tho concentration 
of American troops engaged in aggression against Lebanon.” 

The aide-memoire went cm to say that ” reports coming in from 
everywhere” indicated that tho Turkish Government had 44 recently 
been preparing to begin military operations against. Iraq ” and that 

a corresponding appeal from King Hussein could be used as a 
formal pretext for the invasion of Iraq by Turkish troops.” It 
a( hh>d : “ it seems that only an absence of complete agreement 
with the United States on this venture, and the resolute protests 
and stern warnings served on the aggressors by tho Boviet Union 
and other peace-loving Btates against tho intervention in Lebanon 
and Jordan . . . have so far prevented the implementation of plans 
to move Turkish troops into Iraq.” 

After alleging that Turkish troops wore concentrating on the 
Syrian and Iraqi frontiers, the Boviet Government said that it 
” considered itself In duty hound to warn tho Turkish Government 
of the grave responsibility of tho possible consequences of unleashing 
an armed coniliet In this area. It would like to believe that Turkey 
wilt not side with tho aggressors and will refrain, not only in words 
but also in deeds, from steps leading to a worsening of the situation 
in the Middle Fast.” 

A statement on Turkey’s attitude to the events in the 
Middle blast was made at an extraordinary session of the 
Grand National Assembly on July 2(1 by Dr. Namik Gedik 
(Minister of the Interior), in (.lie absence of M. Zorin. 

After pointing out that Turkey had common cultural and eoonomte 
ties with the Middle Fast countries, and that it was “ her sineerost 
wish that each one of them should enjoy national independence, 
integrity, and progress on tho road to prosperity,” Dr. Gedik 
stressed that Turkey’s own national interests were bound up with a 
“trustworthy, stable, and prosperous” Middle Fast. She would 
therefore continue a policy of reconciling tho interests of those 
countries with her own interests. 

Turning to the developments in Lebanon, Or. Gedik pointed out 
that the rebels had widened the scope or their efforts following tho 
coup d'etat In Iraq, and said that tho legitimate Government of 
Lebanon had had to ask for U.S. assistance. He continued : ” The 
United Btates has given assistance under Article 51 of the U.N. 
Charter. This Article gives to member-nations the right of defence, 
singly or together, against armed attack, and requires that the 
Security Council should bo notified at once, Tho U.B.A. duly notified 
tho Council and declared that she will withdraw her forces immediately 
if the U.N. takes the necessary measures to secure Lebanon’s inde- 
pendence. In addition, tho TT.S.A. submitted a resolution to the 
( hunch asking tho U.N. to take action to prevent infiltration of 
arms and personnel Into the country. However, this resolution whs 
vetoed ...” 

Dealing with tho events in Iraq, Dr. Gedik spoke as follows : 

“ On July 14 there was a sudden roup dUlat ; as a result, not only 
was the Government overthrown but the King, some members of 
the Uoyal Family, some Government loaders, and high-ranking 
officers wore killed or arrested ... At tho time of tho outbreak in 
Iraq, a decision had already been taken to hold a conference in 
Istanbul between the Heads of Btates of the four Moslem members 
of the Baghdad Pact. Following the coup d’Uat in Iraq, the con- 
ference was held with the participation of tho throe remaining 
States -Turkey, Persia, and Pakistan [see 16340 A]. As was 
expected, collective problems concerning our area, the changes in 
the position of tho Lebanon, and the regrottablo developments In 
Iraq wore discussed in detail and In an atmosphere of complete 
solidarity. And as was emphasized in the communique, full Identity 
of views was achieved during the discussions, Tho most important 
result achieved during tho tripartite conference was tho reaffirmation 
by Turkey, Persia, and Pakistan of their determination to act in 
unison and In a spirit of solidarity, and also their decision to achieve 
full co-operation in respect of measures to preserve their security. 

“Simultaneously with the events in fraq and the Lebanon,” 
Dr. Gedik continued, “ a plot against tho legitimate Government of 
Jordan was discovered. Tho Government of Jordan, seeing that Its 
independence and unity were in danger, appealed to Britain for help. 
In reply, Britain mobilized some of her parachute units based in 
Cyprus and sent them to Jordan at full speed. The help given by 
Britain to Jordan is also in complete conformity with Article 51 of 
the Charter, Britain, acting within the framework ol this clause, 
informed tho Security Council immediately of the action taken and 
announced that she would withdraw her forces as soon as the Security 
Council was in a position to take appropriate measures to protect 
tho independence of Jordan, In view of the fact that we have very 
close and friendly relations with Jordan, w© attach the greatest 
importance to the protection of that country’s independence end 
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integrity. For this reason wo consider that the measures taken by 
Britain following the appeal by J ordan wore justified. It is impossible 
to deny the legality of actions mined at meeting appeals from 
legitimate states in accordance with the U.N. Charter ... In point 
of fact, such actions are entirely m keeping with the principles of 
international law 

" I should like to turn briefly to our relations with Trail . First 
of all I should like to emphasize the fact that our deepest wish is to 
maintain harmonious relations with our Iraqi brethren. This 
consideration is one or the underlying necessities of the policy of close 
friendship we arc following towards all Arab States. In truth, our 
mutual interests with Iraq make it a necessity for our relations to 
develop in this direction ... As you know, a mooting will ho held in 
London on July 28 between the Prime Ministers of the Baghdad 
Pact countries [see 10340 Ah In view of the latest develop- 
ments m the Middle East, this conference will ho of the utmost 
Importance. The U.M. Boorotary of State will also take part in the 
conference . . . Problems concerning the Middle East as a whole, 
the position of the Pact iu the face of recent developments, and the 
strengthening of the Pact organization to roinforco collective defence, 
will bo among the questions to bo examined The position of Iraq 
and tho problem of her relationship with tho Pact will no doubt also 
be reviewod. Those developments have not yet been completely 
clarified. There is no doubt that as a result of the discussions, the 
position will become clearer and It will bo imssiblo to define our lino 
of aetion more precisely. 

4 * * should like to confirm that the traditional aim of our foreign 
policy is based on tho desire to preserve world peace and the peace 
of the region m which we are situated, and on tho necessity of 
reinforcing the security of Turkey. Turkey will never falter in her 
desire to co-operate closely with countries wliioh, like herself, arc 
dedicated to tho preservation of peace and collective security.” 

Israel. - Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Statement. - Cessation of 
British and U.S. Flights over Israel. - Mrs. Meir’s Visits 
to Paris and London. 

In a statement to the Knesset on July 21, Mr. David Ben- 
Gurion said that the recent events in the Middle East had 
increased 44 the danger of Israel’s encirclement by President 
Nasser.” He added : 44 The grave events surrounding us 
require careful and calm consideration. Two courses are open 
to us : (I) To remove the Nasser threat so far as it is witlun 
our power ; this does not depend entirely on us. (2) To 
strengthen ourselves ; this the Government has decided to do 
in the face of the present crisis . . . The events m Iraq are 
undoubtedly the gravest in our area since our War of Inde- 
pendence in 1948. 

By 73 votes to II, the Israel Parliament agreed to Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
motion that the Middle East developments should bo considered by 
its Foreign Affairs and Security Committees, and should not bo 
debated in the Knesset. 

As stated below (see section 44 Jordan ”) the Anglo-American 
airlift over Israel was ended during the first week of August, 
after which all supplies for the British forces in Jordan were 
delivered through the port of Akaba. 

The Anglo-American airlift over Israel ceased on Aug. 4, apparently 
as a result of Israeli representations in London end Washington. 
It was resumed for a limited period on Aug 6, at tho request of the 
United States, to allow overflying by American Olobemasters carrying 
supplies for J ordan ; no further request lor overflying rights was 
made by Britain, and on Aug. 10 it was confirmed that all such 
flights had ended, both by U.S. and British planes. 

Jt stated in Jerusalem that the ban on British and American 
overflying had no connexion with the Soviet protest to Israel (see 
above), nor did it necessarily mean that British and U.S. pianos 
would be forbidden to fly over Israel “ if an emergency should arise ” 

The Foreign Minister of Israel (Mrs. Golda Meir) had 
discussions in Paris on Aug. 5 with General de Gaulle and the 
French Foreign Minister, M. Couve de Murville. She also 
visited London on Aug. 11 for talks with the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, before leaving for New York. 

A brief statement was issued in Paris (Aug. 6) emphasizing the 
^ of France and Israel to see peace and stability 
established m the Middle East ; it was stated that the talks between 
kps. Meir and General de Gaulle had taken place in an atmosphere of 

reciprocal understanding and cordiality " and “ within the frame- 
work of the traditional Franco -Israeh friendship.” 

^ At ? £! e ?^ C0nf , ereilce before leaving Paris, Mrs. Meir confirmed 
reports that Israel was seeking arms from France, Britain, and the 
y . ^wofthe “ massive quantities of armaments received bv 
Arab States during the past three years, both from the East 

m She ^T ated tlxat Israel was P^^ularly interested 

m expanding her naval forces. 

4 Brt^ Foreign Office statement on the talks between Mrs. Meir 
B Said that there had been “a most iaSd 
t 0f Z ieW8 on Problems of interest to the two countries 
of Middle East " ; it was explataeT tSt 
MfcSL Meir had visited London at the invitation of H.M. Government 
B S ,ted at a press coherence that the airlift to Jordan 
^ o asc S 98 ^ ^ying in this connexion : " We were aS 

for a certain specific operation ; we agreed to it. When we thought 


the operation was taking too long we asked for it to be suspended.” 
On the future of Jordan, she said that her Government would be very 
happy* to hoc the situation in that country stabilized, and to see 
Jordan assured of tho possibility of free and independent existence 
and free of the threat of direct or indirect attack from her Arab 
neighbours. After saying that King Hussein had ” not often made 
declarations of peaceful design ” so far as Israel was eoneerned, she 
added : “ Sometimes we are not. in a position where wo have to 
choose between friends and enemies, hut, between lessor and greater 
enemies. That is the situation so far as Jordan and tho United Arab 
.Republic is concerned. We cannot visualize Jordan Joining the 
United Arab Republic voluntarily If loft to itself If It Joins the 
Republic it will mean that it has boon attacked by the Republic m* 
weakened by arms or intUt.ra.tors from outside.” 

Jordan. - King Hussein’s Attack on “ Nasserism ” and 
Communism. - Death Sentences for Conspiracy Plot. - 

British Troops supplied through Akaba. 

In a broadcast on Aug. 10 (the sixth anniversary of his 
accession), King Hussein made a strongly-worded attack on 
44 Nasserism ” and Communism, declaring that u Nasser, the 
Communist agent, went to Moscow ns a pilgrim to pledge 
loyalty lo Ins masters and submit a report on deeds in sister 
Arab countries.” lie described President Nasser as an 
44 adventurer ” and bis regime as 44 sons of blasphemy,” and 
said that not a single Arab country had been spurt'd from the 
44 conspiracies of the Egyptian dictator” and the 44 subversive 
activities of bis embassies and military attaches.” Syria had 
been u the first victim of Communism ” in the Midtile East, 
and now 44 evil hands” had fallen on Lebanon; Jordan, 
however, had stood firm, and he was confident that she would 
he able to repulse the threat, to her existence. 

Bedouin tribesmen from nil parts of Jordan pledged their loyalty 
to King Hussein at a big military parade In Amman on Aug. if. 
The desert tribesmen, who form about, half the Jordanian Army 
have a tradition of loyalty to the Grown and tho Hashemite dynasty" 

Thirteen people— 12 Jordanian nationals and a Syrian * 
were condemned to death by a military court in Amman cm 
Aug. 12 for smuggling arms and explosive's into Jordan from 
Sy r,a with the aim of stirring up armed rebellion against 
King Hussein and the Jordanian Government,. Two others 
were sentenced to life imprisonment ; eight (nil between the 
ages of 17 and 19) to 15 years’ hard labour ; two to five years’ 
imprisonment ; and the remaining two were acquitted. The 
sentences were passed after a trial lasting eight days. 

All tho 27 persons eoneerned were seized In a series of Arab Legion 
operations along the Syrian border during the last few days of July ; 
rifles, sub -machine-guns, anti-tank weapons, and explosives wore 
impounded in those operations. It was alleged at the trial that, all 
the accused had boon trained and supplied with arms by the Syrian 
JJeuxUme Jhireau. 

It was also announced on Aug, 12 that five more Jordanians 
would do brought to trial on charKOF of plotting n 10 1 ills,, tho security 
ot .Iordan. Tho persons oonoomod woro arrested after bomb oxplo- 
{K™ ” n . A 'f- 2 in Government hull, II, ws and tho British Co, moll 
library In Amman ; little damage was dono and tlioro woro no 
casual tioe. Tho arrested persons included two graduates of tho 
^2“ id Belnit (ono of them n woman) and an 

” “ J .“ tho G.N- tloliof "wl Works Agency in Amman, who was 
charged with smtwgltaff explosives on UNWItA aircraft flying to 
Jordan from Boirut and Damascus. y K 

The British forces in Jordan (about 2,fi00 men of the 
larachutc Brigade) were reinforced on Aug. 7 by the 1st 
Battalion, The Cameronians, who arrived at Akaba from 
Aden m the aircraft carrier 1I.M.S. Ihihmrk. It was explained 
wnomTT T Bic infantry battalion about f$0<) men 
would be used for lmes-of-communieation duties between 

won d hZt^TT’ and th “* aI1 Rri, M' forces in Jordan 

bc 8u P pllcd 'V se » through Akaba instead 
AmeHoin^^T 8 ' r f atod above < b y British and 

wwk of August It>raCl WCTe terminated d «ring the first 

Kuwait and Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms. 

The Ruler of Kuwait (Sheikh Abdullah as-Salim as-Sabnh) 
and president Nasser in Damascus on July 20 

aad al . so wdh M. Kuwatly, the former President of Syria • 

in clfto’ on^ TolT o? U ri d ° n , tbtlHC disf l UKSionfl - Bt » statement 
m Uuro on July 21, the chairman of the Ruler of Kuwait’s 

ShrikhZ ^ ounod (Mohamed Suleiman el-Oneibij said tiiat the 
Kr- Zfl 0 $ cot *? I 0Ki X* tT0 ?P ~trations on 
guard^the * bat . tbe Army was “ aide alone to safe- 

iwJi'b ur ’ and t llat Kuwait had no plans to join the 
raqi Republic, with which it had 44 brotherly relations,” 

-Kuwait Produces about half of all the crude oil 
imported Into Britain ; situated, at tho head of tho Persian Gulf 

Z 0 ^about%oVoon 530 ^ 9QU H 

Britain Ttr ^ K 20 ? , ° 00 ' Kuwait is in special treaty relations with 
Britain, which has responsibility for tho Sheikhdom's Xrlign 
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relations and a major interest In its oil production. No British 
forcoB are stationed in tlio Sheikhdom- the nearest arc at Bahrein, 
300 miles to the Mouth. 

The Special Correspondent of tile Daily Telegraph m Bahrein 
cabled (July *20) : “ Despite the superficial appearance of calm in 
Kuwait it has been apparent for some time that there has been 
considerable misgiving about the activities of the pro- Fgvp turn 
elements there, especially the touchers, who are mostly Fgy plums. 
Tim UuU*r normally spends a summer holiday each year in Lebanon, 
but this year, owing to Urn erisis there, he wont to Damascus and 
Teheran instead.” 

The Ruler of Kuwait is reputed to have an income of over 
12100,000,01)0 a year from oil royalties ; much of the proceeds have 
been used for building schools, hospitals, housing estates, and other 
amenities, whereby Kuwait has been transformed into one of the 
most modern places in the Middle Most. 

The Ruler of Qatar, a rich oil-bearing sheikhdom on the 
Persian Gulf in treaty relations with Britain, arrived in 
London on Aug. 13 for a four-day visit as the guest of the 
British Government. He travelled from Switzerland, where 
he had been on a private visit for about two months. 

Qatar, though having a population of only 33,000, Is one of the 
richest States In the world on a per capita basis, with estimated 
oil revenues approaching £20,000,000. Covering 8,000 square miloH 
of arid desert, it adjoins Saudi Arabia ami Truelal Oman. Oil was 
discovered just before the Second World War, and production has 
risen spectacularly from ‘1,600,000 tons in 106*1 to 8.000,000 tons in 
the present your ; the concession is operated by Qatar Petroleum 
Products, ami prollts are shared between the State and the company 
on a 60-60 basis* As in Kuwait, the vast oil royalties accruing to the 
Ruler (Sheikh All bin- Abdullah ul-Thuni) have been largely devoted 
to developmental and social service projects, Including one of the 
most, modern hospitals In the Middle Bast, built at a, cost of £3,000,000. 
Many now schools have also been provided, but as in many parts of 
the Middle Bast * they have had to he stuffed by Egyptian ami Syrian 
teachers because few candidates of other nationalities are available. 

Relations between Britain and Qatar are governed by a scries of 
treaties ami agreements concluded since 1 820 ; one of the most 
important is a treaty of 101(1, whereby Britian undertook to defend 
Qatar against any unprovoked attack. As In Kuwait, the Sheikhdom's 
foreign relations are a British responsibility. There Is a British 
Political Agent in Qatar, as In the other protected sheikhdoms of 
tlio Persian Gulf, and a small number of British officers in the local 
police force. The Ruler’s political adviser Is a British national. 

United States. - Warning to United Arab Republic. - 
Mr. Murphy’s Mission to Middle East. 

The State Department announced on July 18 that the IT.S. 
Ambassador in Cairo (Mr. Raymond Hare) had ((ailed the 
previous day on Mr. Ali Sabry*(U*AJL Minister of Stale for 
Presidential Affairs, and acting Foreign Minister in Dr. Fawzi’s 
absence) to ensure that the United Arab Republic “ fully 
understood why the United States had acted as it did in 
Lebanon.” In an oral communication, Mr. Dare had pointed 
out that u any attack on U.S. forces by military units of the 
United Arab Republic or under U.A.R. control could involve 
grave consequences seriously impairing ” the relations of 
the two countries, 

Mr. Robert Murphy, who had gone to Lebanon as President 
Eisenhower’s special representative (see page 10308, ffrst 
column), visited Amman on July 30, Baghdad on Aug. 2, 
and Cairo on Aug. 5-0 for discussions with the leaders of the 
respective countries. During his visit to Jordan he had talks 
with King Hussein and the Prime Minister, Mr. Samir ltifai ; 
in Iraq he met Brigadier Kassem and other members of the 
Republican Government ; and in Cairo he had a conversation 
with President Nasser. No statements were issued. 

Ia a press statement in Baghdad, Mr. Murphy said that ho had 
had nu ” extremely friendly and cordial reception” from Brigadier 
Kassem and the members of his Government. The Iraqi loaders 
were ''actively studying” the question of the Baghdad Pact but 
hail shown no hostility towards It ; they had also listened “ very 
earnestly ” to his (Mr* Murphy's) explanations of the pact as part of 
a world-wide collective security system. 

After commenting that the Iraqi loaders seemed more preoccupied 
with internal problems than external ones, Mr. Murphy added : 
” They told me about the corruption and mismanagement . , . and 
past sins of the former regime, arid their efforts to increase the 
standards of living of the people and to continue marketing oil. 
They categorically denied that the revolution was inspired from 
outside and said it was a purely internal affair. I was impressed by 
the earnestness and alertness of the now leaders, who seem full of 
determination to maintain their independence of world blocs . . . 
They made no references to alliances with the U.A.R. or other 
countries, although they expressed the friendliest feelings for 
President Nasser and suggested that the United States failed to 
appreciate the significance of the Arab attitude towards him.” 

After visiting Athens for discussions with the Greek Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister (M. Karamanlis and M. Averoff ), 
Mr* Murphy arrived in London on Aug. 10 for talks with 


Mr. Macmillan ; in a statement at London Airport he said 
that he was “ not pessimistic ” about the situation m the 
Middle East, and expressed Ins belief that “ a great deal of 
progress has been made in the area ” during the past few days. 
After talks with Mr. Macmillan at Chequers, Mr. Murphy 
visited Paris on Aug. 11 for a discussion with M. Couve de 
Murvdle before returning to Washington. 

French Reactions to Lebanese Crisis. 

A lb-ouch naval squadron consisting of tiie cruiser De Grasse 
and three destroyers arrived off Beirut on .July 18, but left 
Lebanese walers the same evening after the French Ambassador 
(M. Roche) had had discussions with Admiral Jozan, who was 
m command of the French warships. The discussions were 
held on board the De Grasse and, it was understood, dealt with 
developments m Lebanon and in the Middle East generally, 
with special reference to the protection of French interests. 
M. Roche and Admiral Joziui were visited on board the 
De Grasse by the U.S. Ambassador and the British Charge 
d’ Affaires in Beirut. 

It was authoritatively stated in the French Press that the despatch 
of the French warships hud been ordered for three reasons : (l) In 
view of France's century -oUl links with Lebanon, the French 
Government had frit that it should lie represented at any develop- 
ment affecting the fate of that country ; (ii) concern for the security 
of French residents and properly in Lebanon a country whoso 
currency was guaranteed by France ; (iii) the fact that President 
Ulmmoun, in addition to his appeal to tine U.S. A., had also formally 
asked for French support to protect Lebanese basic interests. 

On the other hand, resentment was expressed in Paris at tlio fact 
that France had not boon consulted in tiie Anglo-American discus- 
sions preceding the U.8. action In Lebanon, despite France's (dose 
ties with that country, and luid only been informed of the British 
and U.S. decisions concerning the despatch of forces to Lebanon and 
Jordan as a fait accompli. In tills connexion It was pointed out (a) 
that General de Gaulle’s Government, since the beginning of the 
Lebanese crisis, had maintained the view that any military inter- 
vention from outside was undesirable ; and (ft) that in the light of 
subsequent developments in Lebanon it was felt that- tlio Lebanese 
Government and Opposition would bo able to roach a settlement 
without such intervention. 

Yugoslav Statements on Middle East Crisis. 

Tiie Yugoslav Government issued a statement on July 15 
expressing concern at the situation created by the despatch 
of the u.S. troops to Lebanon, which was described as an 
“arbitrary act” causing grave tension and Ihealemng an 
international ccmlbct ; it was staled that the 1I.N. alone should 
have 1 responsibility in Lebanese matters, and that intervention 
by armed forces was all the more dangerous as the U.N. was 
already dealing with the problem. A supplementary statement 
condemned the despatch of British troops to Jordan as a 
“ further aggravation of an already explosive situation.” 

On July 18 the Yugoslav Government issued two statements: 
one calling for an urgent session of the U.N. General Assembly on 
the Middle Mast, and the other demanding effective measures by tiie 
United Nations to prevent ** armed intervention in the internal affairs 
of two countries” being extended Into ’‘aggression against Iraq,” 

Letters advocating U.N action in the Middle Bast wove sent by 
President Tito to the Mmperor Dalle 8 classic of Ethiopia, President 
Bukarno of Indonesia, mid the Prime Ministers of India, Burma, 
Greece, atul Sweden. 

British Reinforcements for Middle East. 

The U.K. Ministry of Defence announced on July 15 that 
certain precautionary measures would be taken “ in view of 
the generally unsettled situation in the Middle East,” including 
the alerting of an infantry brigade in Britain and of the 
Parachute Brigade and the 1st Guards Brigade in Cyprus ; 
the despatch of reinforcements from Kenya to Aden and from 
Aden to the Persian Gulf ; and “ certain precautionary moves ” 
by naval units in the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 

All these movements were carried out within the following week, 
including the transfer of the II. Q, staff of the 24th independent 
Brigade from Kenya to Bahrein and the movement of tiie 19th 
Brigade from the U.K. to Oyprus, both carried out by air. The 
latter operation involved the movement of some 2,001) men. 

The Prime Minister of the Rhodesian Federation (Sir Roy 
Welcnsky) announced on Aug, 4 that a jet Vampire squadron 
of tiie Royal Rhodesian Air Force and a half-squadron of 
transport planes had been moved to Aden and would be 
attached to tiie Royal Air Forces -(Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Lc Monde, Paris - Soviet Embassy Press Department, 
London - Turkish Embassy Press Department, London - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - N.35, Directorate 
of Information, Wellington - Indian High Commissioner’s 
Office, London - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) 

(Prev. rep. Middle East Crisis, 16317 A f *6305 A.) 
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A. NIGERIA. — Request for Independence in i 960 . - 
Constitutional Developments. - Self-Government for 
Northern Region in 1959 . - Ministerial System in 
Southern Cameroons. 

The Nigerian Federal House of Representatives passed a 
private member’s Bill on Aug. 5, 1958, without a division, 
which proposed to seek independence from Britain on April 2, 
1960. The motion was introduced by Mr. Fani Kayode and 
seconded by Chief T. T. Solaru (Action Group). The Federal 
Prime Minister (Mr. Balewa) accepted the Bill on behalf of 
the Government and announced that he was considering, in 
conjunction with the Governor- General, methods by which 
outstanding difficulties could be overcome in time ; he 
appealed to all members to treat independence as a national 
and not as a political issue. 

The proposal was linked with the statement on Nigerian 
independence made by Mr. Lermox-Boyd on June 23, 1957, 
during the London Constitutional Conference (see 15747 A). 
As a result of that conference, three Commissions were set up 
in the autumn of 1957 to deal with a number of questions 
requiring further investigation. They were : 

The Constituency Delimitation Commission. Lord Morthyr 
(chairman of the Federation of Malaya Constituency Commission 
in 1954) was appointed chairman of this Commission on Sept 23, 
1957, the other two members being Mr. T, Farley Smith (formerly 
Administrative Secretary, Nigeria), and Mr. J. F. A. Loos (Principal 
Surveyor in the Nigerian Federal Survey Department). Their 
report, published on May 16, 1958, recommcndod that there should 
he 320 single-member constituencies (on the basis of one such 
constituency for a federal average of each 98,622 of the population 
according to the 1953 census), and that these constituencies should 
he allocated as follows : 



Existing 

Proposed 


Distribution 

Allocation 

Northern Region . 

83 

174 

Eastern Region 

42 

73 

Wostem Region . . 

42 

62 

Southern Cameroons 

6 

8 

Lagos 

2 

3 


175 

320 


The Minorities Commission. The composition and terms of 
reference of this Commission wore announced on Sept. 25, 1957 
(see 15769 B), and its public hearings, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Henry Willing, began on Nov, 29 at Ibadan, capital of the 
Western Region. The Western Nigerian Regional Government, 
however, withdrew from the proceedings on Deo. 10 because of a 
procedural dispute. The Commission subsequently visited other 
parts of Nigeria, but has not as yet published its report. 

The Fiscal Commission. This was appointed on Oct. 10, 1957, its 
members being Sir Jeremy Raisman (deputy chairman of Lloyds 
Bank) as chairman, and Professor R. C. Trees, of Bristol University. 
Its terms of reference were to review the present division of powers 
to levy taxation within the Federation, and also tho system, of 
allocating revenues between the Federal Government and the throe 
Regions and the Southern Cameroons. 

A pre limi nary report of the Commission, published in December 
1957, proposed that, as from April 1, 1958, the Southern Cameroons 
should be treated in exactly the same way for revenue allocation 
purposes as the three Regions. This recommendation was subse- 
quently accepted by the Colonial Secretary, and also by the 
Federal and Regional Governments. 

A further report was published on July 28, 1958, with the following 
recommendations : 

Northern Region. An additional payment of £500,000 should he 
made from Federal reserves during 1958-59, in consideration of this 
Region “ having had less than its due share of allocated revenues 
a similar sum should be paid annually thereafter, until such time as 
the recommended new system of revenue allocation for Nigeria as 
a whole was put into effect. 

Federal Revenue . Customs and Excise duties, and taxes on 
company profits, should remain federal — together with the basic 
jurisdiction to impose sales taxes. Federal jurisdiction over mining 
royalties and rents should be maintained, but 50 p.c. of the proceeds 
should go to the Region of origin, 20 p.c. to the Federal Government, 
and 30 p.c. to a distributable pool on which all Regions would draw. 
To this pool should be added 30 per cent of general import revenue, 
and it was proposed that its total resources should be distributed 
annually as from April 1, 1959, in the following proportions : North, 
40 per cent ; East, 31 per cent ; West, 24 per cent ; Southern 
Cameroons, 5 per cent. 

Conference on Electoral Procedure. 

Two special committees were set up at the London Constitu- 
tional Conference — one to consider proposals for an electoral 
law for the Federation, and another to investigate the functions 
of the Central Marketing Board. It was announced on Jan. 8, 
1958, that — as agreed at the London Conference — an ad hoc 
constitutional conference to discuss the findings of the com- 
mittees would open in Lagos during February. 


Draft electoral regulations for the next Federal election, 
which had been approved by this conference, were published 
on May 13. They laid down : 

(i) That tho election should bo hold on out' day throughout Nigeria, 
under tho supervision of an electoral commission to bo appointed by 
tho Governor-General ; (ii) that any person over 2 1 who was resident 
in Nigeria and a British subject, or protected person, would be 
oligiblo to vote ; (iii) that in tho Northern Region the franchise 
would bo limited to male adults, and that women would neither 
vote nor bo oligiblo as candidates. 

Constitutional Developments. 

The following recommendations of the London Constitutional 
Conference were made effective by an ()rdcr-in-( Council on 
April 1, 1958 : 

Northern Region. Membership of tho Northern House of < Ihlofs 
would bo increased from 50 to 62 ; a Northern Council of Chiefs 
would bo established, consisting of tho Governor (as President), the 
Premier, from 2 to 4 (Ihlofs who were members of tho Executive 
Council, and 4 other Chiefs from the House of Chiefs. 

Southern Cameroons. For details see section M Regional Develop- 
ments” below. 

Eastern and Western Regions, in each of those self' governing 
Regions tlioro would be set up, as from April l, 1958, a Public Service 
Commission and a Judicial Service (’ommission; the office of 
Attorney-General would bo filled on the recommendation of the 
Promior ; and the post of Director of Public Prosecutions created. 
Tho tenure of office of members of Public Service GommisstonH, and 
those of Judges, the Director of Public Prosecutions, and the Director 
of A uclit, would i>o safeguarded. 

The Federation. Provision was made for the creation of a Federal 
Police Coin mission. 

Finance. Basic financial principles would apply to all Nigerian 
Governments, and an Increase in tho allocation of revenue derived 
from specific import duties to tho Southern Gnmeroons would bo 
provided at tho expense of the Federation, 

Regional Developments. 

Various recent developments in the Regions of Nigeria ate 
summarized below. 

Eastern Region. 

Dissensions within the N.C.N.C, Thirty -one loading members of 
tho National Council of Nigeria and tho ( lamoroorm (the ruling party 
in tho Eastern Region) presented a petition on June 14, 1958 to 
Dr, Azikiwo, tho Regional Promior and party president, demanding 
his resignation from both tho Government and the party, Tho 
signatories (in tho main Federal or Lagos politicians) accused 
Dr. Azikiwo of 44 splitting the party asunder” and* of M losing 
interest in it ” ; referred to the findings of tho Foster-Hutton 
tribunal against Dr. Azikiwo (see 15489 A) ; and blamed him for 
tho failure of tho universal free primary education scheme (see below). 

The five leading signatories wore : Dr. Mhadiwe (Federal Minister 
of Commerce and Industry); Chief Kolnwolo Baiogun (Federal 
Minister of Information); UhioC II. O. Davies (Chairman of the 
party's Western Region working committee); Mr. U* <). Ndem 
(Parliamentary Secretary to Dr. Mhadiwe) , and Mr. O. Bndemowl 
(Parliamentary Secretary to CJldof Baiogun). All five were expelled 
from tho party by its National Executive, hut Immediately formed 
a new organization designated the 11 N.C.N.C, Reform Committee,” 
Subsequently, Dr. Mbadlwo announced on Aug. 4, 1958 the form- 
ation of a now party, under tho name of the ” Democratic Party 
of Nigeria and tho Cameroons,” advocating a federal form of 
government based on Socialist ideology. 

Earlier, on Dot. 30, 1957, the N.C.N.C. had, at Dr, Azlkiwo’s 
request, granted him considerably increased powers for ” drastic 
control of tho party, oven in a totalitarian manner.” In a resulting 
reshuffle of tho party's National Committee four of Its officials were 
replaced, including Dr. Mhadiwe, Chief Baiogun, and Chief Davies - 
all of whom signed the petition of June 14, 1958, 

By-Elections. In a Regional Assembly by-eloetion In tho Fket 
division, hold on May 31, 1958, all three seats were won by Action 
Group (Opposition) candidates on the issue of setting up a separate 
State comprising the provinces of Calabar, Ogoja, and Rivers. 

The School Fees Dispute. As a result of demonstrations and 
violence arising out of the rcintrod notion of school fees on Jan, ‘27, 
1958 (after the introduction of universal freo primary education by 
Dr. Azikiwo a year earlier) the Governor- General assumed emergency 
powers in the provinces of Rivers and Oworri by proclamations of 
Feb. 5 and 12. The Regional Government had claimed that limited 
financial resources compelled it to abandon the free education 
scheme, and had imposed a registration foe ol 10s. -2 0s. for each 
child, and a teaching fee of 8 for older children of standards 
V and VI. 

The demonstrations originated In tho Port Tlareourt and Olrigwl 
areas, the majority of the demonstrators throughout being women# 
since according to family custom tho women are responsible for tho 
cost of educating their children from their share of agricultural 
earnings; men, however, joined In tho later and more serious 
attacks. No violence was committed against Europeans, 

At a special session of the House of Assembly at Entigu on Feb. 13, 
the Government announced that the existing system of school foes 
would be abolished. Mr. B. O. Okwu (acting Minister of Education) 
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told tho House that instead of enrolment fees, fees would be charged 
for certain standards on a " voluntary " basis ; a Government 
motion to this effect was carried by C2 votes to 11 on Feb. 16. 
During the debate Dr. Azikiwc drew attention to the facts that 
attendance at primary schools had increased from 900,000 to 
1,500,000 between 1950 and 1957, and that tho .Education Budget— 
already more than £6,000,000 out of a total budget of £14,000,000-— 
would increase by £1,300,000 annually. 

Tho state of emergency was lifted on March 7. 

Western Region. 

Chief Awolowo, tho Regional Premier and loader of the Action 
Group, announced a reorganization of his Ministry on Oct. 21, 1957, 
All former Ministers were retained, though some were given different 
portfolios , the only now appointment was that of Mr. A. Adigun, 
who became Minister of Health and Social Services. 

Alliaji Adogoko A delab u, loader of the Opposition in the Western 
Nigerian House of Assembly, was killed in a motor accident on 
March 25, 1958. This gave rise to prolonged and serious disturbances 
involving tho deaths of 14 people in the first week alone, and necessita- 
ting the declaration of a stato of emergency In several areas of Western 
Nigeria, A police statement expressed the opinion that the emotional 
reaction to Adolabu’s death had boon inflamed and exploited by 
persons ** interested In anti -Dux agitation/' and by hooligans 
generally. Hoveral hundred people wore arrested, 77 being com- 
mitted for trial at Lagos on May 27 on charges of murder. 

Northern Region. 

A resolution by the Regional Premier (tho Sardauna of Hokoto) 
proposing that regional self-government should bo granted on 
March 15, 1959, was unanimously adopted by tho House of Assembly 
on Aug. 6, 1958. Detailed proposals will be submitted to tho Colonial 
Secretary, including tho following : 

(i) Tho Governor (at present appointed by tho Queen on tho advice 
of the Colonial Secretary) should ho named “ after unofficial consul- 
tation with tho Regional Premier ” ; (il) tho Governor would rotain 
his powers to administer tho Region in “ war, insurrection, physical 
disaster, or political deadlock " ; (III) ho would also retain reserved 
constitutional powers in relation to (a) the Federal Government 
(until the Federation Itself became independent), and (5) the trustee- 
ship of the Northern Cameroon® ; (lv) tho Public Service Commission 
and tho judiciary should be independent and free from political 
or other influences. 

Southern Cameroon*. 

Although the Order -In-Council embodying the constitutional 
changes necessary to establish a ministerial system had come into 
effect on April 1, 1958, they were not implemented until May 15, 
after further discussions between Sir James Robertson (the Governor- 
General) and Dr. E. M. L. Ukulele y (the Leader of Government 
Business In the Southern Camerocms’ House of Assembly). The* 
changes wore as follows : 

(i) Tho Governor-General assumed the title of High Commissioner 
for tho HoutUom Camereons ; (ii) a Ministry was created consisting 
of a Prime Minister, throe Ministers holding portfolios, and one 
without portfolio ; (iii) a House of Chiefs wets established os a 
deliberative body; (lv) the elected membership of the Rouse of 
Assembly was increased ; (v) an unofficial elected majority was 
created In the Executive Council ; (vi) provision was made for an 
increase of revenue, as outlined above. 

I Under the existing trusteeship agreement the IJ.K. Government 
Is obliged to administer the territory as an Integral part of Nigeria, 
which will no longer be possible when Nigeria becomes independent. 
The peoples of both North and South Camoroons will be enabled to 
express their wishes freely on their future status, and no pressure will 
bo exerted upon them to become part of an independent Nigeria 
against their will.] 

Changes In Federal Government. 

Dr. K. O. Mbadiwe and Chief Kolawole Balogtm, together 
with their Parliamentary Secretaries, resigned from the 
Federal Government on July 26, 1958 ; all four were among 
the signatories of the petition of June 14 demanding the 
resignation of Dr. Azikiwe, the Premier of the Eastern Region 
(see above). It was announced on July 27 that Mr. Z. B. M. 
Dipeherima would become Minister of Commerce and Industry 
in succession to Dr. Mbadiwe, and that Mr. Victor Mukete 
would replace Chief Balogun as Minister of Research and 
Information ; Mr. Dipeherima and Mr. Mukete had hitherto 
been Ministers of State, 

In an earlier Cabinet change (Sept. 17, 1957) Chief Festus 
Okotie-Eboh (Minister of Labour and Welfare) had been 
appointed Finance Minister— an office previously held by the 
Pome Minister (Dr. Balewa) ; the Labour and Welfare 
portfolio was assumed by Mr, J, M. Johnson, who remained 
Minister of Internal Affairs. 

Position of British Civil Servants. 

In a White Paper of Aug. 1, 1958, the British Colonial 
Office announced new financial inducements to encourage 
British civil servants to remain at their posts in the service of 
the Nigerian Government in Northern Nigeria, when that 
Region ^became self-governing in March 1959, 


[Previous schemes to ensure a similar stability in the Eastern 
and Western Regions, which attained self-government in 1957, 
appeared to have accelerated resignations rather than retarded 
them — primarily because the “lump-sum'* payments offered 
dwindled with each further year of service, and were therefore more 
attractive if accepted intact upon immediate resignation.] 

Tho new proposals were as follows : 

(1) Officials who remained would be entitled, right up to the time 
of their retirement or prior resignation, to their maximum “ lump- 
sum '* compensation, of which 90 per cent would he advanced 
immediately. (2) All pensions, gratuities, and other payments would 
be made by the British Government (i.o. not by a possibly financially 
unstable local government), which would exact repayment, from the 
local government concerned. (3) Officials might Join a Colonial 
Office special list, offering possibilities of transfer to other territories. 
(4) There would ho a right of appeal to the British Government in 
cases of dispute over payment.® or terms of service. 

Tho British Government would meet a largo proportion of the 
expense involved - the proportion being expected to bo in the region 
of £1,000,000 in 1958, £1,500,000 in 1959, and thereafter at a 
decreasing rate. 

The proposals— apart from minor details— were accepted 
by the Governments of Northern Nigeria and of the Federation. 

The Federal Government, on the other hand, rejected on 
Aug. 4, 1958 the main proposals of a committee set up by the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Balewa) to suggest ways of speeding the 
44 Nigerianmition ” of the public services. While endorsing 
the aim of an entirely Nigerian Civil Service, the Government 
considered it had insufficient experienced Nigerian officers to 
replace the present senior administrative officers who would be 
retired— particularly if, as was feared, professional, technical, 
and junior officers should also decide to leave. 

Extension of Governor-General's Term. 

It was announced in Lagos on Jan. 27, 1958, that the Queen 
had approved an extension for an unspecified period of the 
three-year term of the Governor-General, Sir James Robertson, 
which was due to end in June.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Commonwealth Survey) 

(Prcv. rep. 15747 A.) 

A. MOROCCO - ITALY. — - Agreement on Italian 
On Concession. - Prospecting In Tarfaya Area. 

An agreement granting a concession for prospecting and 
developing oil in the Tarfaya region of southern Morocco was 
signed in Rabat on July 25 by the Moroccan Government and 
Signor Enrico Mallei, president of ENI (the Italian Slate oil 
concern). The agreement was based on new Moroccan oil 
legislation announced on the same day, and contained the 
following provisions : 

(1) A mixed Italo-Moroecsan company would he formed to 
hold exclusive oil rights over an area of 30,000 square miles. Tho 
capital of this company would be provided In equal shares by ENI 
and tho Moroccan Government. 

(2) A (UP M Intraria (a subsidiary of ENI) would Invest at 
least IJ .8.31,000,000 annually for four years in oil exploration, 
without any contributions from the mixed company. 

(3) When the oil production stage had been reached, profits 
would be divided on tho basis of 50 per cent for tho Moroccan Govern- 
ment and the other 50 per cent for distribution to Hie shareholders— 
thus giving Morocco an additional 25 per cent and bringing total 
Moroccan receipts to 75 per cent, m against 25 per cent for ENI. 

It was stated that ENI and the Moroccan Government would 
also sign another agreement providing for the formation of a 
mixed Italo-Moroccan company to build and operate an oil 
refinery witli an annual capacity of 1,000,000 tons of crude oil. 

Tarfaya had only recently been transferred by Spain to 
Moroccan sovereignty (see 16228 A). According to experts’ 
reports, the area covered by the concession shows 44 the same 
characteristics as the oil-bearing area at Hassi-Messaoud ” in 
the Sahara— (Giornulc d’ltalia, Rome - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Italo-Persian Agreement, 15837 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Youth Award Scheme extended to Girls. 

The extension of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Youth Award 
Scheme to girls was announced on June 19 by Brigadier Sir 
John Hunt, secretary of the scheme. 

Sir John Hunt explained that girls between 14 and 20 could enter 
for tho award in three separate stages— preliminary, Intermediate, 
and final. The syllabuses would bo in four sections : (a) design for 
living, including grooming, poise, and running a homo ; (6) getting 
new interests ; (c) adventure ; (d) giving service. For tho fined 
award each girl would have to spend a week at a residential centre, 
complete a course in everyday nursing, and undertake some practical 
service to tho community. Each successful girl would receive an 
attractive piece of costume jewellery embodying tho Duke of 
Edinburgh's personal cipher. 

About 1,000 awards have been made to date under the 
boys’ scheme.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 154x1 A.) 
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A. BAGHDAD PACT. — Istanbul Meeting of Heads 
of State of Turkey, Persia, and Pakistan. - London 
Meeting of Ministerial Council. - U.S. Undertaking 
to co-operate in Defence of Baghdad Pact Members 
against Direct or Indirect Aggression. 

A meeting of the Heads of State of the Moslem members of 
the Baghdad Pact (i e. Turkey, Iraq, Persia and Pakistan) was 
scheduled to begin in Istanbul on July 14, the day on which 
the Iraqi revolution broke out. King Faisal II, who was to 
have attended the meeting, was killed m the early hours of 
that date (see 16305 A), and his Prime Minister (General Nuri 
es-Said) was killed on the following day. The Heads of State 
of Turkey, Persia, and Pakistan had assembled at the 
airport to welcome King Faisal and General Nuri, unaware 
at the time that the King had been killed and that a revolution 
was in progress in Iraq. 

Despite the developments in Iraq, President Bayar of 
Turkey, the Shah of Persia, and President Iskander Mirza of 
Pakistan decided to continue with the meeting of Heads of 
State. They accordingly had a four-day conference (July 14-17) 
at the conclusion of which the following communique was 
issued : 

“ The Hoads of State discussed the situation prevailing in the 
Middle East, with particular reference to the events in Lebanon and 
Iraq. They viewed with the greatest concern the latest manifestation 
of inspired subversion in an allied country, resulting in the brutal 
assassination of leading personalities whose valuable contribution 
to the deliberations of the allied members will always be remembered 
with gratitude. 

** The Heads of State place on record their sense of profound grief 
at the loss of loyal and respected friends, and extend their heartfelt 
sympathies and condolences to the bereaved families and to the 
country at large. The Heads of State deplore wholeheartedly this 
relapse into barbarism, and are detenmnod to support in every way 
possible such measures as should be taken to arrest international 
gangsterism in the region. In this connexion, they welcome the 
initiative taken by the United States to uphold the integrity and 
independence of free and peace-loving countries and, in particular, 
the practical support given to the lawfully constituted Government 
of Lebanon. The Heads of State look forward with confidence to 
the extension of this initiative in countries similarly threatened. 

“ The Heads of State believe that recent events in the Middle 
East emphasize more than ever the need for collective security 
arrangements of the most practical typo, and propose to strengthen 
suoh collaboration between themselves They trust that they will 
receive the full co-operation of countries which are also oonoemod 
with the peace, security, and stability of the Middle East." 

President Bayar, the Shah of Persia, and President Mirza 
also sent a message to President Eisenhower expressing u deep 
satisfaction and relief ” at his “ bold and appropriate decision ” 
to send U.S. forces to Lebanon. The message said that this 
action would strengthen the faith of the free world in American 
leadership and would not only ensure the protection of Lebanon 
but strengthen the position of Persia, Pakistan and Turkey. 

London Meeting of Ministerial Council. 

The Ministerial Council of the Baghdad Pact (excluding 
Iraq) met m London on July 28-29, the delegations being led 
by the respective Prime Ministers — Mr. Harold Macmillan 
(Great Britain), Dr. Eghbal (Persia), Mr. Firoz Khan Noon 
(Pakistan), and Mr. Adnan Menderes (Turkey). An American 
delegation also participated in the talks, led by Mr. Dulles, 
the Secretary of State. 

A joint declaration was issued on July 28 and a communique 
at the conclusion of the meeting on July 29, the most important 
feature being an undertaking on the part of the U.S A. to 
co-operate m the defence and security of the other members 
of the Pact, excluding Iraq. The texts of these statements 
were as follows : 

Joint Declaration. 

*< (i) The members of the Baghdad Pact attending the Ministerial 
meeting in London have re-examined their position in the light of 
recent events and conclude that the need which called the Pact 
into being is greater than ever. These members declare their 
determination to maintain their collective security and to resist 
aggression, direct or indirect. 

(2) Under the Pact collective security arrangements have been 
instituted. Joint military planning has been advanced and area 
economic projects have been promoted. Relationships are being 
established with other free-world nations associated for collective 
security. 

** (3) The question of whether substantive alterations should bo 
made in the Pact and its organization, or whether the Pact will be 
continued in its present form, is under consideration by the Govern- 
ments concerned. However, the nations represented at the meeting 
In London reaffirmed their determination to strengthen further 
their united defence posture in the area. 


“(4) Article 1 of the Pact of Mutual Co-operation signed at 
Baghdad on Feb. 24, 1955, provides that tho parties will eo -operate 
for their security and defence and that such measures as they agree 
to take to give effect to this co-operation may form the subject of 
special agreements. Similarly, tho United States, In the interests of 
world peace, and pursuant to existing ( 'ongrossionat authorization, 
agrees to co-operate with the nations mating this declaration for 
their security and defence, and will promptly enter into agreements 
designed to give efioct to this co-operation/’ 

Oonmundffuti. 

“ The Baghdad Part Council mot, as previously scheduled, in 
London on July 28 and 29 ... A significant declaration was signed 
on July 28. Tho member-Governmeuts represented welcomed the 
now initiative of tho United States as sot out In Paragraph 4 of that 
declaration, whereby tho United States agreed to co-operate with 
the other nations making the declaration for their security and 
defence. 

“ The Ministers exchanged views on the world situation, with 
particular reference to the Middle Fast. They expressed their 
concern at the recent examples of aggression by Indirect means, 
This represents a spreading and dangerous threat to the Independence 
and territorial integrity of sovereign States and should be combated 
by all possible legitimate means, Including notion by the United 
Nations. 

“ In this connexion tho Ministers appreciated the recent prompt 
action, taken m accordance with the principles of international law 
and in conformity with the U.N. Charter, by the United Kingdom 
and tho United States in responding to the call for help of the lawful 
Governments of Jordan and Lebanon. 

** The Ministers agreed to maintain the clone contact existing 
between tlieir Governments in order to achieve the alms and purposes 
of their association for mutual co-operation, and to strengthen their 
ability to resist direct or indirect aggression/* 

The Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times commented as 
follows on the American decision to co-operate with the 
Baghdad Fact members in ensuring their defence and security 
against direct or indirect aggression ; 

“ This declaration moans that tho United {States, which has never 
boon a full mombor of tho Baghdad Pact, has undertaken exactly 
tho same obligations to tho mombor countries of the Middle East 
area, oxoopt Iraq, which tho full members already have agreed 
among themselves . . There are two important considerations in 
the procedure adopted by tho United Htatea— that of agreeing to 
obligations to members of the pact Instead of becoming a full mombor. 
One is that tho special military and economic agreements which are 
to bo made can ho made immediately, under tho joint resolution on 
tho Middle East passed by both Houses of Congress in March, 1957 
[i.o. the “ Eisenhower doctrine”! ... If the United States had, 
instead, decided to join tho pact as a full member, this would have 
entailed a now treaty, which would have required ratification by a 
two-thirds majority of the Senate. This procedure could net have 
been completed before 1959. Tho second point is that* the United 
States is not committed to make such special agreements with Iraq, 
since Iraq has not signed tho present declaration.” 

It was understood that the Ministerial Council had also 
discussed their attitude to the new regime in Iraq as indicated 
in the third paragraph of the joint declaration stating that the 
organization of the Baghdad Pact was u under consideration 
by the Governments concerned/’ No definite statement of 
the Iraqi Republic’s attitude to the Pact has so far been 
issued in Baghdad. — (Times - Pakistan High Gommissioner’s 
Office, London - Turkish Embassy Press Department, London - 
New York Times) (Prcv. rep. Middle East Crisis, 16333 A 5 
16317 A 5 16307 A 5 Baghdad Fact, 16013 A.) 

B. ALBANIA - GREECE. — Joint Mine Clearance 
Operation in Corfu Straits. 

Under an agreement between Albania and Greece, concluded 
on Feb. 8, minesweepers of both countries co-operated in 
sweeping the straits between Corfu and the Albanian mainland 
to clear them of mines laid during and after the war. 
After several months’ activities, during which Greek vessels 
swept the Greek side of the straits and Albanian vessels the 
Albanian side, it was announced in mid- July that the operation 
had been completed but that no mines lmd been discovered. 

A Greco- Albanian declaration was signed at Santi Quranta 
on July 30 testifying that navigation through the Corfu 
Straits was now safe by all international standards. It was 
stated that the straits would be open to navigation early in 
August, for the first time since 1946. 

(Hellenic News Agency, Athens - L© Monde, Paris) 

Note. In 1946 two British destroyers struck Albanian-laid mines 
In tho Corfu Straits and wore seriously damaged, with heavy loss of 
life (see 8240 A). Tho case was subsequently brought by Britain 
before tho International Court of Justice in The Hague, which 
awarded the U.K. compensation against Albania (see 9939 A ; 
10246 C). The Albanian Government refused, however, to make 
any payment (see 11294 B). 
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A- MIDDLE EAST CRISIS* — Correspondence 
between M. Khrushchev and President Eisenhower, 
Mr* Macmillan, General de Gaulle, and Mr. Nehru. - 
Abandonment of proposed Summit ” Meeting at 
Security Council. - Emergency Session of General 
Assembly on Middle East Situation. 

The outbreak ol‘ the crisis m the Middle East led to a volu- 
minous exchange of correspondence between M. Khrushchev 
on the one hand and President Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan, 
and General de Gaulle on the other, in addition to an exchange 
of letters between the Soviet Prime Minister and Mr. Nehru. 
This correspondence, initiated by M. Khrushchev on July 10, 
went on until Aug. 10 and involved the exchange of some 
25 letters, many of them running into thousands of words. 

The principal stages of the correspondence were : (1) An 
initial proposal by M. Khrushchev for a meeting between 
himself, President Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan, General de 
Gaulle and Mt. Nehru, to open at Geneva on July 22 with the 
participation of Dr. llammarskjbld, the U.N. Secretary-General. 
(2) A subsequent proposal by Mr. Macmillan— accepted by 
M. Khrushchev, and supported by President Eisenhower — 
that the Heads of Government should participate at a special 
meeting of the Security Council on Middle East problems, to 
be held at U.N. headquarters. (8) M. Khrushchev’s retraction 
of his previous agreement to a “ summit ” conference within 
the Security Council, and his proposal that Middle Kast 
problems should be debated instead at a special emergency 
session of the General Assembly. 

Summaries of the correspondence exchanged between 
July 19 and Aug. 10 arc given below under cross-headings : 

July 19. - M. Khrushchev's Letters to President Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Macmillan, General de Gaulle, and Mr. 
Nehru. - Proposal for Summit Conference at Geneva. 

In letters sent on this date to President Eisenhower and the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain, France, and India, M. Khrush- 
chev urged that a summit meeting should open at Geneva on 
July 22 (i.e. within three days) “to take urgent measures to 
end the military conflict which has begun in the Middle East.” 

Letter to President Elsenhower. 

M. Khrushchov's lottor to the U.B. President began with the 
assertion that American and British “ armed intervention " in 
Lebanon and Jordan had brought the world “ to the brink of 
catastrophe " and could involve 44 extremely dangerous and unpre- 
dictable consequences and sot oft a chain reaction which it would be 
impossible to halt." He continued : 44 We are addressing you not 
from positions of intimidation but from positions of reason ... We 
know that the U.8.A. has atom and hydrogen bombs, and wo know 
that you have an Air Force and Navy. Aon arc, however, well 
aware that the Soviet Union also possesses atom and hydrogen 
bombs and an Air Force and Navy, plus ballistic missiles of all 
types, including inter-oontlnontai onos. However, we believe that 
at this momentous hour it would bo more reasonable not to bring 
the heated atmosphere to flash-point -it Is sufficiently inflammable 
as it i a* The statesmen must seek for solutions not by means of 
fomenting war hysteria, but in a calm and reasonable maimer, so 
as to rule out war and ensure world peace . . . 

44 You explain the armed intervention in Lebanon by President 
Ohamotm’H request for help in combating aggression. But an internal 
struggle is going on in Lebanon, and the events in that country 
prior to the landing of American troops could in no way be classed as 
direct or indirect aggression by other States, a fact that is confirmed 
by the U.N, observers and the U.N. Soeretary-G enoral . . . Conse- 
quently, the 4 Invitation ' sent by Ohamoun has no constitutional 
validity. The same situation prevails in Jordan, whore British 
troops have boon sonfc, not to uphold tho interests of the people and 
the country, but to save tho monarchy . . . The military intervention 
of the U.8.A. and Britain in Lebanon and Jordan has been under- 
taken at tho request of irresponsible rulers who do not enjoy the 
support of their peoples and are acting against their wishes ...” 

After calling for the immediate withdrawal of all “ occupation 
forces " from tho Middle East so as to give tho peoples of that area 
“ an opportunity to decide their destiny for themselves,*' M. Khrush- 
chev continued : “In this grim moment of history , . . the Soviet 
Union . . , cannot remain indifferent to what is happening in the 
Middle East, near to its frontiers. It cannot keep aloof at a time when 
tho question of war or peace is being decided. That is why the 
Soviet Government proposes' an immediate conference of the Hoads 
of Government of tho U.S.S.B., the U.3.A., Great Britain, France, 
and India, with tho participation of the U.N. Soorot&ry-Genoral, In 
order to take urgent measures to end tho military conflict that has 
begun , . . History has left us a small margin in which to avert war, 
to prevent the annihilation of many millions of people and the 
destruction of great material and cultural values . . . 

44 Tho Soviet Union behoves that a solution can and must bo found 
which would meet tho vital interests of tho peoples of the Middle 
East and ensure their sovereign rights, with due regard for the 
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interests of all States associated with the countries of that area. 
Tho Western Powers say that they are interested in using the oil 
and other raw material resources of that part of tho world. But the 
peoples of that area are not denying the Western Powers this oppor- 
tunity. They demand only one thing : that this problem bo solved 
on an equitable and mutually beneficial commercial basis — which 
is tho most reasonable basis. 

“ The Soviet Government believes that a conference of the Heads 
of Government of tho U.S.S.K., the U.S.A., Britain, France, and 
India could also consider the question of ondtng deliveries of arms to 
tho Middle East, as was earlier proposed by the U.3.S.B. We consider 
it necessary that this simmtit conference should work out definite 
recommendations to end tho military conflict in tho Middle East 
and submit them to tho Security Council, so that this U.N. body 
may study them with tho participation of representatives from the 
Arab States." 

Finally, M. Khrushchov proposod that the five Hoads of Govern- 
ment should meet at Genova on July 22 bo as “ not to waste any 
precious time, as tho guns arc already beginning to speak," Should 
Genova or some other neutral centre be unacceptable to tho Western 
Powers, the U.H.3.K. was prepared “ to agree to any plaoo, including 
Washington," for a summit mooting." In conclusion," said 
M. Khrushchov, “ I wish to lay special emphasis on tho fact that 
the question of whether tho conflict in tho Middle East is settled 
through war or by peaceful moans depends on your Government 
and on you personally, Mr, President." 

Letter to Mr. Macmillan, 

M. Khrushchov's lottor to Mr. Macmillan was virtually identical 
with that sent to President Eisenhower, and for tho greater part was 
phrased in tho same terms. Containing tho same allegations of 
Anglo-American “ armed intervention," it stated inter cilia that 
Jordan was threatened neither with direct nor indirect aggression 
and that “tho military invasion of Jordan by Britain has boon 
launched at tho request of an irresponsible monarch who does not 
enjoy tho support of tho people." M. Khrushchov addod in this 
connexion : “ You should be well aware that it is not yet two years 
since , . . British troops were turned out of Jordan by tho some 
reigning king. Now he is asking for British troops to be moved in 
again , . . " 

Addressing Mr. Macmillan as “a man with vast knowledge of 
life and experience of statesmanship," M. Khrushchov said In the 
course of his letter : “ I think, Mr. Prime Minister, that the bitter 
experience which Britain had as a result of her unprovoked attack 
on Egypt has loft a mark on the heart of every Briton deep enough 
to make It clear what grave consequences Britain's participation 
In the now military adventure can entail for tho people of Britain ..." 
As In Ms letter to President Eisenhower, M. Khrushchev urged a 
meeting of tho live Hoads of Government in Genova on July 22, 
44 as tho guns arc already beginning to lire." 

Letter to General de Gaulle. 

In his lottor to General do Gaulle, whom M. Khrushchov addressed 
as “ a man with a wealth of military experience," the Soviet Prime 
Minister said that “American and British warships, planes and tanks 
have already invaded Lebanon and Jordan," and that 44 tho danger 
of intervention is looming large over Iraq and all the States of the 
Arab Kast." After declaring that the 44 organizers of intervention " 
wore “ trying to lull world opinion " by “ alleging that they plan to 
restrict their actions to Jordan and Lebanon," M. Khrushchev 
continued : “ When attacking Poland, Hitler also alleged that he 
Intended to limit himself to military operations of a local nature. 
He first made short work of Poland, then of Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, and Belgium, and then of France, after which ho attacked 
the Soviet Union and the war turned into a world conflict ..." 

Tho rest of M. Khrushchev's letter was a recapitulation of tho 
allegations and arguments in his letters to President Eisenhower 
mid Mr. Macmillan. It contained, however, two direct references to 
France. Firstly, M. XChrushchev expressed his 44 surprise " at what 
he described as “ the haste with which the official representatives of 
Franco have expressed solidarity with the aggressors and even tried 
to stage a military demonstration off the shores of Lebanon. lAn 
apparent reference to the brief visit paid by a French naval squadron 
to Beirut on July IB— see page 16337, socond column.] Secondly, he 
expressed the opinion that 44 Franco's sad and unpleasant experience 
in Algeria and during the unprovoked British, French, and Israeli 
attack on Egypt has left a sufficiently deep imprint in the heart of 
every Frenchman to make him understand what grave consequences 
may arise for the French people from participation in this new 
military adventure." 

Letter to Mr. Nehru. 

The Soviet Prime Minister’s letter to Mr. Nohru said that 
44 American aggression in Lebanon and British aggrosHlon in Jordan 
have . . . brought us to a brink whore any imprudent stop may touch 
off the greatest catastrophe tho world has ever seen," After 
describing the Anglo-American action as 44 a continuation of the old 
colonialist polioy to which your country feU victim at one time, 
M, Khrushchov added : 

44 Wo In tho Soviet Union know that India's voice is heeded, not 
only in Asia, but throughout the rest of the world as well . . . W© do 
not doubt that India will say her weighty word in defence of the 
cause for which her courageous people have always fought tirelessly. 
By supporting the proposal for an immediate (summit] conference, 
and by her own active participation in it, India would be maJdnar an 
inestimable contribution to the cause of preserving peace. 




July 20-22. - Replies to M. Khrushchev. - Mr. Macmillan’s 
Proposal for Summit Meeting at Security Council. 

Mr. Nehru replied to M. Khrushchev on July 20, whilst 
President Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan, and General de Gaulle 
replied on July 22. 

Mr. Nehru to M. Khrushchev. 

Mr. Nehru said that he was “ grateful ” for M. Khrushchev’s 
letter, and recognized the “ urgenoy and vital importance ” of its 
contents. He continued : 

“ x entirely agree with you that we are living’ through one of tho 
most serious crises in the history of inankind [and that] . . . reason 
and even self-interest drive us to the conclusion that the main- 
tenance of peace is essential for all of us, and that war must he 
avoided. This means that the approach to this and similar questions 
must not be through milit ary strength and pressures, hut by calm 
negotiation and the firm determination that peace must be main- 
tained. 

“ You are aware of our firm conviction that armed intervention 
by a foreign Power in any country is most undesirable, and that 
foreign troops should he withdrawn from the countries concerned , . . 
Therefore we have urged the United States and Great Britain to 
withdraw their forces from Lebanon and Jordan. 

41 We would welcome a peaceful approach by negotiation through 
the U.N. or its Security Council, or otherwise, with a view to helping 
the U.N. to take steps to end the conflict in the Middle Eastern 
region. We are always prepared to offer our services for this purpose 
... X am grateful to you for your kind invitation to India to join in 
the conference of Heads of Government suggested by you ... We 
Biifl.il gladly offer our services in tbe cause of peace if they are 
needed ...” 

President Eisenhower to M. Khrushchev. 

The U.S. President replied to M. Khrushchev’s letter of 
July 19 as follows : 

“ . . . The manner in which you have chosen to express yourself is 
hardly calculated to promote the atmosphere of calm reasonableness 
which, yon correctly say, should replace the present overheated 
atmosphere. I am not aware of any factual basis for your extrava- 
gantly expressed fear of the danger of general war. 

44 What has happened In regard to Lebanon is this : On July 14 
the lawful Government of Iraq was violently overthrown. On the 
same day a comparable plot against the Kingdom of Jordan was 
discovered and barely thwarted. The Government of Lebanon, 
which had already for some months been subjected to indirect 
aggression from without, appealed to the U.S. A. for instant assistance. 

44 In the light of the developments in neighbouring Iraq and 
Jordan, it felt that nothing less than immediate help would make it 
possible to preserve the independence and integrity of Lebanon. 
The U.S.A. responded to this appeal . . . Surely it is not 1 aggression ’ 
thus to help a small nation to maintain its independence. 

44 Yon speak of 4 armed conflict * in the Middle East. There has 
been the bloody coup in Iraq, the plot to assassinate those who 
compose the Government of Jordan, and the civil strife in Lebanon 
fomented from without. Otherwise, I know of no 4 armed conflict.’ 
Unless those of aggressive disposition are far gone in folly, they 
would not start war because Lebanon, with a population of 1,500,000, 
is helped to maintain its integrity and independence. The real 
danger of war would come if one small nation after another were to 
he engulfed by expansionist and aggressive forces supported by tho 
Soviet Union. 

44 We do not want to see a repetition of the progressive destruction 
of the independence of small nations which occurred during the 
1930’s and which led to the Second World War. To he acquiescent 
in aggression, he it direct or indirect, is not the road to peace. This 
does not mean that the United States is dedicated to a perpetuation 
of the status quo in the Arab world. The U.S.A. recognizes and sym- 
pathizes with the yearning of the Arab peoples for a greater nation- 
alistic unity. For example, the U.S.A. promptly recognized the 
United Arab Republic as soon as it was apparent that the change was 
accepted by the peoples concerned . . . 

44 But it is one thing to change the international statics quo by 
orderly and peaceful processes, and another thing to change it by 
indirect aggression. Such processes cannot bo reconciled with a 
peaceful world or with the ideals of tho United Nations, which 
recognizes the equal rights of nations, large and small, and the 
dignity and worth of the human person . . . 

44 The action of the United States in relation to Lebanon was fully 
in accord with the accepted principles of international law and with 
the U.N. Charter . , . When last week the Soviet Union introduced 
in the U.N. Security Council a resolution condemning our action 
in Lebanon, that resolution received only one voto — that of the 
Soviet Union itself [see 16317 A]. Efforts were made within the 
Security Council to provide Lebanon with mcreased protection from 
the United Nations so as to preserve its integrity and independence, 
thus permitting U.S. forces promptly to be withdrawn. There were 
two such proposals [i.e. the U.S. and Japanese resolutions], each 
defeated by the one vetoing vote of the Soviet Union. 

44 How does the Soviet Union reconcile its allegation that U.S. 
forces m Lebanon endanger world peace with the veto of these two 
proposals ? Am I to conclude that the Soviet Union seeks, by 
imputing to others 4 war motives ’ and itself boasting of its nuclear 
and ballistic-missile power, to divert attention from the steady 


erosion of tho independence of small nations 'I Are wo, <w civilized 
peoples, to accept tho increasing use of violence, murder, and 
terrorism as instruments of international policy ? If so, this consti- 
tutes tho real danger to peace. The U.B.A. will steadfastly oppose 
that danger and seek to strengthen the established processes of 
international law and order ...” 

After referring to the Soviet Union’s 44 constant abuse of its veto 
power in the Security Council,” and pointing out that its latest veto 
on tho Lebanese question was tho 85th to data. President Eisen- 
hower commented as follows on M, Kiirushehev’s proposal for a 
flvo-Power summit meeting on the Middle East : 

44 Your proposal seems oahnilated to derogate from the authority 
and proatige of tho United Nations. What you propose amounts in 
effect to five nations, without sanction of the U.N, and without 
conformity with its Charter, reaching what you call 4 recommen- 
dations ’ regarding tho Middle East, which would then bo submitted 
to tho Security Council. But in reality such so-called 4 recommenda- 
tions ’ would bo decisions, and the process would in effect make tho 
U.N. into a 4 rubber stamp ’ for a few groat Powers. 

44 Furthermore, when procedures arc sought to be improvised to 
moot what is alleged to bo a situation of great urgency, this can 
scarcely bo expected to save time. It raises a whole series of new 
problems which must bo considered by the various nations that 
might consult together, and by others which might feel that they 
were improperly omitted and which are deeply concerned with the 
Middle East. 

44 If, indeed, the Soviet Union seriously believes that there is mi 
imminent threat to world peace, it is bound by the U.N. Charier to 
take tho matter to the Security Connell, By Article *44 of rite Charter, 
tho Soviet Union, with other members of tho U.N*, has conferred 
on the Security Council 4 primary responsibility for tbe maintenance 
of international peace and security,’ and all the members have 
agreed that, in these matters, it 4 acts on their behalf.’ It Is also 
agreed that tho Council has tho responsibility to 4 determine tbe 
existence of any throat to peace ’ and to 4 decide what measures 
shall bo taken ... to maintain or restore international peace and 
security.’ 

44 Tho Security Council is already dealing with certain phases of 
the problem alluded to by yon. If you or we believe that other 
aspects of this problem or other problems should be urgently dealt 
with in tho Interest of peace, then it lies open to any of us to enlarge 
the scope of tho Security Council’s consideration. 

44 Furthermore, under the Charter, members of Governments, 
including Heads of Government and Foreign Ministers, may represent 
a member-nation at tho Security Council. If such a meeting were 
generally desired, the United States would join in following that 
orderly procedure, 

44 1 do not, of course, exclude the discussion, outside the U.N., of 
world or regional problems not posing alleged imminent threats to 
peace. 1 cannot but deplore tho persistent refusal of your Govern- 
ment for so many months to agree to tho adequate preparation of a 
4 summit ’ meeting at which we could exchange considered views on 
the great problems which confront the world ...” 

Mr. Macmillan to M. Khrushchev. 

Before giving a detailed reply to the Soviet Prime Minister’s 
letter, Mr. Macmillan sent an interim reply (dated duly 20) 
worded as follows : 

44 Your message contained many allegations and statements 
which I cannot accept. Nevertheless, us I have frequently stated 
before, I am anxious to And a suitable means of trying to resolve, 
through a meeting of Heads of Government, the grave problems 
which confront us. H.M. Government are urgently considering, In 
consultation with our allies, the best means by which to arrange for 
a meeting which Hoads of Government could attend. I shall send 
you a further communication as soon as these consultations have 
been concluded.” 

In what he described as a 44 considered reply ” to M. Khrush- 
chev’s letter, Mr. Macmillan proposed on July 22 that the 

summit ” conference of the U.S.A., the U.S.&H., Great 
Britain, France, and India should he held at a special meeting 
of the Security Council in New York. Mr* Macmillan wrote ; 

44 As I explained in my Interim reply, this Is a matter which H.M, 
Government have considered in consultation with our allies, I shall 
come quickly to the point of your letter* First, however, 1 wish to 
make it plain that I do not share your judgment that tee world Is on 
the verge of a military catastrophe* I say this In full and certain 
knowledge of the pacific Intentions of the Western Powers, and in 
the belief that tho Soviet Government would not themselves take a 
step which would lead to world war. 

44 1 also wish to forestall any misunderstanding by saying at one© 
that I cannot accept in particular your description of the action 
which we have taken in sending troops to Jordan, of our motives, 
or of the situation In Jordan itself. As has been made abundantly 
clear, the sole reason for our action in Jordan was to protect a small 
and independent country which had appealed for help against the 
threat of aggression and subversion stimulated from without, 

4 4 However, although I reject your premises, it by no mean# 
follows that I reject your conclusion. Indeed, I agree with you that 
it would be useful if Heads of Government could find an early oppor- 
tunity to meet and discuss th© Middle Bast. X should certainty b© 
glad to explain to you face to face how H.M. Government view th© 
problems which "beset the area. 
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“ I was kind to see that in your message you referred, with marked 
disapproval, to the idea of ‘ eiroumvontiug tho United Nations * Ab 
you know, the Security Uouncil already haw under consideration 
certain quoHtioiiH concerning Um Middle Mast. 1 hope you will agree 
that the proceedings in the Security Council should not be circum- 
vented, but that the discussions for which you have asked should 
take place m that forum, thus providing continuity. 

“ Article 28 of the U.N. Charter enables the Security Council to 
hold mootings at. which each of its members may, if it so dohiros, he 
represented by a member of the (Government or by some other 
specially designated roprcHo ntativo. 1 would certainly be ready to 
go to New York for such a mooting if you would also go , and I take 
it from the tonus of your message that you would. 

“It would not be the intention of II, M. (Government that any 
resolutions should he put forward at thisVipoeial mooting of the Security 
Council unless they arose out of previous agreement. In other 
words, the object would be to roach fruitful agreements rather than 
to register dilTereuees by votes. I hope that this spirit will prevail. 

" You had hoped that wo might moot In (Geneva today. I hope 
that we may meet soon in New York in accordance with the plan 1 
have suggested." 

General dc Gaulle to M. Khrushchev. 

hi his reply to the Soviet Prime Minister, General do Gaulle 
expressed his willingness to take part in a u summit ” con- 
ference on the Middle Must “ as soon as this contact could he 
organized in reason and calm, as you yourself write.” 

After pointing out that the problem of the Middle Must was 
already before the United Nations, (General do (Gaulle wrote : " f 
think that the best (procedural at the moment is to let the U N. 
continue its debates, if those do not produce any result, the project 
of a conference at the summit should, in my opinion, be then pursued. 
In that ease the French (Government would bo ready to disouss 
immediately the composition* date, and place that would bo most 
appropriate for the mooting envisaged." 

(General do (Gaulle prefaced this statement by observing that 
certain of the terms and arguments in M. KhurHhohev’H letter seemed 
unlikely to contribute to the huooohh of a mooting of Hoads of (Govern- 
ment, In this connexion he rejected M. Khrushchev's comparison 
of Uritlsh and U»H. actions in the Middle Fust with Hitler's actions 
in 11)30-4 0 (observing* in a parenthetic allusion to Hovjot participation 
in the partition of Poland, that " Hitler, alas, was not alone") ; he 
also emphasized that Algeria was a purely French problem. In an im- 
plicit retort to M. Khrushchev's reference to the " deep imprint on 
the heart of every Frenchmen" caused by the Hue* erlslH, (General do 
Gaulle said : " l will abstain from Insisting reciprocally on the 
truces that certain enterprises have left on the soul of the Russian 
people.” 

Consultations between Western Powers. - Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s Visit to Washington. 

As stated in Mr. MaeiuiUan’s letter, consultations were held 
between the three Western Governments in connexion with 
the replies to be sent to M, Khrushchev. It was understood — 
though not oillcially stated -that there were certain diver- 
gencies of view on this matter, notably between Britain and 
the United States. After 24 hours of intensive consultations, 
however, it was announced at the White House on duly 22 
that the II. S. Government were willing to accept Mr. Mae- 
millan’s proposal for a u summit ” meeting at the Security 
Council “ if such a meeting were generally desired ” the 
phrase used in President Kisenhower’s reply to M. Khrushchev, 

In a statement on the previous day (July 21) the French (Govern- 
ment bad declared Itself " favourably disposed in principle " to the 
Hoviet (Government’s proposal for a summit conference on the 
Middle Fast. The Minister of Information (M, Houstellc) commented, 
however, that while the replies of the Western Powers would express 
similar views and afllrm Western solidarity, M It is possible that 
within this solidarity there arc shades of opinion on the part of the 
different members." 

At the invitation of Mr. Dulles, the British Foreign Secretary 
(Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) had previously down to Washington on 
July 10 for consultations on the Middle Fast situation. After 
a series of lengthy meetings at the White House and the State 
Department (July 17-18) a joint statement was issued saying 
(a) that there hail been “ a general review of the situation in 
the Middle Fast* particularly in reference to Lebanon and 
Jordan ” ; (b) that President Eisenhower, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
and Mr, Dulles had discussed “ the joint efforts of the United 
States and the United Kingdom to assure the independence 
and integrity of these two small countries by giving the assis- 
tance requested by their lawful Governments ” ; and (c) that 
there had been “ a close identity of views.” Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
returned to London on July 20. 

July 23. - M. Khrushchev’s Acceptance of Summit 
Meeting at Security Council. - Further Letters to 
Western Leaders and Mr. Nehru. 

M. Khrushchev sent a further letter to Mr. Macmillan on 
July 28 welcoming the British Prime Minister’s suggestion 
for a “ summit ” conference at the Security Council,, and 


proposing that this meeting should begin in New York on 
July 28. Identically- worded letters were also sent to President 
Eisenhower and General de Gaulle noting that they had agreed 
to the British suggestion for a “ summit ” meeting at the 
United Nations. In addition, M. Khrushchev sent a letter to 
Mr. Nehru noting “with satisfaction” the identity of views 
between India and the U.S.S.U. on the Middle East question, 
and expressing the hope that Mr. Nehru would personally 
attend the proposed “ summit ” meeting m New York. 

In his letter to Mr, Macmillan, the Soviet Prime Minister expressed 
gratification that the Soviet (Government’s proposal for a summit 
mooting; on the Middle Last " has boon favourably received by you." 
He continued : 

“ ’faking' mto consideration the need for urgent decisions in the 
interests of preserving peace, we believe that the form in which the 
mooting of Heads of (Government takes place cannot bo of decisive 
significance in this ease. The important thin# is that this mooting 
should ho held as soon as possible . . « 

“ Wo agree with your considerations with regard to the approach 
to the discussion of this question at a special session of the Security 
Council ... Wo agree that no resolutions whatsoever should be 
Introduced unless they arise from previous agreement, and that the 
aim of mir Joint work should bo to achieve fruitful agreement and 
not to record disagreement by means of a vole. The Soviet (Govern- 
ment, assumes that the Heads of (Government will . . , also have the 
opportunity for Joint consultations which are not only of a formal 
nature. 

" Since what, is Involved is a discussion in the Security ( lounoll, 
not of ordinary current questions, but of problems of special impor- 
tance from tho point of view of preserving peace and ensuring 
security, we consider that it would be useful to invito India one of 
the biggest Asian countries, and universally recognized as a State 
standing for the preservation of peace to take part in tho work of 
the Security < .'mined. I India Is at present not, a Council member.] 
Her participation would really bo beneficial, In contrast to the 
participation of 01 m of the so-called permanent members who does 
not in fact represent anyone Ike. Nationalist China] , . . 

" Naturally, representatives of the interested Arab Hi, ales should 
ho invited to take part In the discussion In tho Security Conned with 
the participation of Huh Heads of (Government of the live Powers" 
Ike. tho U.H.A., tho U.H.S.R., Great Britain, Franco and Indial, 

In the course of his letters to President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Macmillan, the Soviet Prime Minister reiterated the 
allegations of Anglo-American “ aggression ” in Lebanon and 
Jordan, though saying that he had “ no wish to enter into 
polemics about the reasons for the tension and the threat to 
peace in the Middle East area.” 

July 25. - Replies by President Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan 
and General dc Gaulle. - French Proposal for Summit 
Meeting in Europe. 

In his reply to M. Khrushchev (dated July 25) President 
Eisenhower said that the proposed date for a summit meeting 
at the Security Council (he. July 28) would be “ too early for 
us.” He suggested that Dr. Hammarskjdld should discuss 
with the permanent representatives on the Security Council 
both a “ generally satisfactory ” date for such ft meeting and 
the “ generally acceptable ” conditions under which it should 
take place. Moreover, the President stressed that a summit 
meeting at the Security Council should nob he “ improvised ” 
but should take place under the established U.N. rules of 
procedure, particularly with regard to “ the conditions under 
which nations which are not members of the Council may 
participate in the discussions of the Council.” 

After commenting that M. Khrushchev’s letter of July 23 con- 
tained " apparent misunderstandings," and requesting tho Soviet 
Prime Minister to read his (President Eisenhower's) letter of July 22 
** more carefully," tho U.B, President continued ; 

41 T then said that if, in spite of the facts established in the recent 
meetings of the Security Council, your Government still desires to 
allege that the situation in Lebanon constitutes an Imminent danger 
to peace in the Middle East, tho proper forum for an appropriate 
discussion is the Security Council. I am glad that you now recognize 
the responsibility of tho U.N. and have withdrawn your original 
proposal, which would have gravely undermined the prestige and 
authority of the United Nations. 

“ My letter pointed out that tho U.N. Charter authorizes members 
of Governments'— and that of course Includes Heads of (Govommont 
and Foreign Ministers— to represent a member-nation at tho Security 
Council and that, If such a meeting were generally doHlrod, tho U.B, A. 
would join in following that orderly procedure. It is, of course, not 
yet certain that such a meeting is in fact * generally desired/ although 
that may prove to bo the case, 

"You now make specifics suggestions dealing with the composi- 
tion of the Security Council and the conditions under which nations 
other than members of the Council may participate in its discussions. 
My letter of July 22 urged that ono of the advantages of proceedings 
in the Security Council is that there ar© established rules on these 
matters, and it is accordingly not necessary to rely on improvising. 
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“ i pointed out that, when rules of this kind are sought to "be 
improvised, there is raised a whole series of new problems — notably 
as to the participation and non-participation of various States. The 
U.S.A. will adhere in those respects to the Charter, which lays down 
the conditions under which nations which are not members of the 
Council may participate m the discussions of the Council. 

“ As to the agenda, we agree that it should bo limited to a discus- 
sion of the problems of the Middle East, including the causes of those 
problems. I would, however, be lacking in candour if I did not make 
it clear that to put peace and security on a more stable basis in the 
Middle East requires far more than merely a consideration of Lebanon 
and Jordan. These situations are but isolated manifestations of far 
broader problems. 

u In my opinion the instability of peace and security is m large 
measure due to the jeopardy in which small nations are placed. It 
would be the purpose of the U.S.A. to deal with the specific incidents 
you raise within that broad context. To do otherwise would be to 
be blind to the teaching of history. 

“ You will recall that World War II was brought about by a 
series of acts of direct and indirect aggression against small nations. 
In March, 1939, the then head of the Soviet Communist Party [i.e. 
Marshal Stalin] pointed out that the failure of non-aggressive nations, 
among which he named Britain and Prance, to check direct or 
indirect aggression against small countries meant ‘ giving free rem to 
war and consequently transforming the war into a world war/ That 
forecast unhappily proved true . . . 

“ In conclusion, I suggest that the permanent members of the 
Security Council should exchange views, under arrangements made 
by the Secretary-General, to ascertain that a meeting of the kind 
and under the conditions I suggest is generally acceptable If so, 
they should also agree upon a date winch would he generally satis- 
factory. The date of July 28 would be too early for us I am 
authorizing our permanent representative to act m this sense.” 

Mr. Macmillan’s reply to M. Khrushchev was worded as 
follows : 

“ I am sorry that in spite of your statement that you do not want 
to enter into polemics, you should still have felt it necessary to 
repeat accusations of Western aggression which have no foundation. 
Nevertheless, I have noted with satisfaction the main point of your 
letter, which is that you have accepted my viow that certain Middle 
East problems should be discussed at a Security Council meeting in 
New York under the provisions of Article 28 of the U.N. Charter, 
which permits Heads of Governments to he present. I repeat that 
I would certainly he ready to go to New York for such a meeting if 
you would also go. 

“ I suggest that the necessary arrangements should be made 
through the permanent members of the Security Council, and that 
they Bhould he requested to reach agreement about the date of the 
Council’s first meeting under Article 28 and to decide what other 
States should he invited to he represented. The work could begin 
without delay in close consultation with the Secretary-General.” 

General de Gaulle, in his reply to M. Khrushchev, insisted 
that other Middle Eastern countries — notably Turkey, Persia, 
and Israel — should participate in a summit meeting at the 
Security Council, in addition to “ interested Arab States ” 
and India, as proposed by the Soviet Prime Minister. While 
expressing France’s willingness to take part in a special 
session of the Security Council, he pointed out that such a 
meeting had no relation to a five-Power “ conference at the 
summit ” as originally proposed by M. Khrushchev. He 
urged, therefore, that preparations be made for a summit 
meeting of Heads of Government — preferably in Europe — 
in addition to the contemplated special session of the Security 
Council. General de Gaulle’s letter ran as follows : 

44 In your letter of July 19 . . . you suggested Geneva as the place 
for our rsummit] meeting. I replied on July 22 . . . that the French 
Government willingly agreed to examine at once, with the interested 
States, the composition, date and place [of such a meeting] as soon 
as the^U.N. Security Council had finished its current debate . . . the 
Council has in fact ended the study of the Lebanon question without 
arriving at any positive result. I am therefore quite ready to proceed 
without delay to the preparation of a * conference at the summit ’ 
and to take part therein. 

44 But your letter of July 22 brings me a proposition quite different 
from that which you formulated on the 19th. Considering, apparently, 
that the urgency of the questions relating to the Middle East has 
d im ini s hed, you no longer recommend a * conference at the summit ’ 
but a special session of the U.N. Security Council. The Heads of 
Government could certainly participate in this session. But, in any 
case, the representatives of the 11 member-States of the Council, 
as well as those of India and the interested Arab States, would also 
he called on to take part. 

“ In this case, it would in my opinion ho indispensable also to 
invite other States of the Middle East — at least Turkey, Persia, and 
Israel who are also directly concerned. Without any doubt, debates 
started under such conditions would soon make the Council deter- 
mined to extend the number of participants and the field of discussion 
eyen more. 

“ This * special ' session of the Security Council would not, there- 
fore, have any relation to tho ‘ conference at the summit * that 
we envisage, and which I have m principle agreed to attend. 


For my part, I think it preferable that we should keep to our initial 
project — that is to say, a conference of tho Heads of Government of 
the principal powers interested. It seems to mo also that it would bo 
bettor that this meeting should take place in Europe. 1 willingly 
accept Gonova, or in default, any other city on our continent ...” 

After expressing his conviction that a “summit” conference would 
be hold sooner or later, irrespective of the proposed special session of 
the Security Council, General de Gaulle concluded : “ Idle French 
Government believos that it must . . . piopare for such a conference 
with care. With this aim it is discussing the question of the Middle 
East with other States- not ably European ones which am interested 
in it, and whoso points of view will not fail to be considered . . . You 
will certainly understand the significance of the consultations upon 
winch tho French Government are going to embark. For Uussia, 
like Franco, knows that the destiny of the Middle East directly 
affects that of the whole of Europe/’ 

As stated by General de Gaulle, the French Government 
was discussing the Middle East question with other European 
governments through diplomatic channels ; the Foreign 
Minister (M. Couve de Murville) had already visited Bonn 
and Rome m tins connexion to obtain the views of the German 
Federal Government and the Italian Government. It was 
understood that similar consultations would be held through 
diplomatic channels with the Benelux countries, Greece, and 
certain Middle Eastern and North African countries, including 
Morocco, Tunisia, Turkey, and Israel. 

M. Khrushchev’s Accusations of “ Delaying Tactics ” 
against President Eisenhower and Mr, Macmillan. - 
Support for French Proposal for European Meeting* 

In reply to President Eisenhower’s letter of July 25, 
M. Khrushchev sent another letter to Washington on July 28 
in which he accused the U.S. President of delaying a summit 
conference by “ seeking to steer the pre-summit talks into a 
maze of emlicss discussion on the. form and procedure of this 
meeting.” He also sent a letter to Mr, Macmillan worded in 
identical terms and containing the same allegations. In both 
these letters he supported General de Gaulle’s proposal for a 
meeting of Heads of Government in Europe, urging that it 
should be held at an early date “ in Geneva, Vienna, Paris or 
any other place acceptable to the parties concerned.” 

In his letter to President Elsenhower, M. Khrushchev mild that it 
was “ new (dear that tho U.S. Government is delaying the catling of 
a Hoads of Government conference and does not want this conference 
to take urgent stops towards a peaceful solution of the armed conflict 
that lias broken out in the Middle East.” After pointing out that tho 
Soviet Government had accepted Mr. Macmillan's proposal for a 
summit conference within the framework of the Security Council, 
M. Khrushchov continued : 


** Your reply is a stop backward from the agreement reached, and 
naturally cannot fail to cause serious concern among the peoples. 
The U.S. Government proposes that, instead of a five-Power meeting 
of Ilcnds of Government . . . the matter should again be referred to a 
regular session of the Security Council. This proposal Is now 
supported by Mr. Macmillan as well. But what good can thin do $ 
You know very well that tho .Security Council has been considering 
the situation in Lebanon and Jordan for a long time' but has not 
arrived at any decision. The question of cutting short the armed 
aggression in tho Middle East is so urgent that the Security Council, 
as tho experience of its latest deliberations has shown, Is not in a 
position to take prompt and effective decisions on this question at Its 
rogular sessions. This area ... is increasingly becoming a powder 
barrel which can ho blown up by the slightest spark ami can touch 
off a world catastrophe. 


“In these conditions, it is precisely the Beads of Government of 
the five Powers— -tho U.H.H.R, tho U.H.A., the United Kingdom, 
France and India— who should meet, together with tho U.N . Secretary- 
General, with tho greatest possible urgency ; and who, vested as they 
are with extensive powers, could agree on an immediate ending of 
the armed conflict in tho Middle East amt on stems to be taken to 
preserve and consolidate world peace ... Mr. Macmillan's proposal 
for holding tho Hoads of Government conference within tho frame- 
work of tho Security Council meant precisely this kind of meeting. 
But you and tho Prime Minister of the United Kingdom are now 
going back on this proposal ...” 


supporting uonorai ac Gaulle's proposal for a five-Power 
summit conference, “ which does not differ from tho Hovlot Go Vera- 
s ' 8 Proposal on this subject,” M. Khrushchev continued: 

To put off the conference still further, yon make reference to an 
alleged misunderstanding of the wording of the U.B. statement 
concerning tho Hoads of Government meeting. One cannot help 
wondering whether this statement had not been expressly worded 
m such a way as to give rise to different interpretations and entail 
a waste of time on correspondence to clarify its meaning. 8lneo in 
your message of July 22 you announced your agreement to take 
part in a special mooting of the Security Council with tho portioipa- 

fl ead V f 0o ’T m ¥ n & we c(mld mt mx to take it as your 
consent to such a mooting to be called as early as possible. Now • . . 
you recommend that wo should re-read your letter of July 22, Can 
ono take your words to mean anything but tho U.8. Government's 
obvious unwillingness to see most urgent steps taken to cut short 
the armed intervention in Lebanon and Jordan ? ” 
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M. Khrushchov wont on to allege that " more and more American 
troops are hoing landed in Lebanon, whore the State Department’s 
special envoy, Mr. Murphy, has engaged in dubious activity ” ; that 
the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean was being reinforced; 
that " extensive preparations for armed intervention in the affairs 
of the Arab countries ” wore in progress in Turkey ; and that King 
Hussein of Jordan was "threatening a march on Iran.." After 
describing King Hussein as "a pliant tool in the hands of certain 
Western Powers which arc harbouring a conspiracy against the 
peoples of the Arab Fast," and saying that " a danger of an armed 
attack is overshadowing the Republic of Iraq,” M. Khrushchev 
added . " Thus the stalling of the pre-summit talks, coupled with 
the progressive maHsiug of armed forces in the Middle Last, tends 
to aggravate the situation still further and may well bring mankind 
to catastrophe. Prompt and vigorous action is needed more than 
over before to ensure the immediate withdrawal <>r foreign forces 
from Lebanon and .Iordan and to prevent an extension of the armed 
conflict in the Middle East. There Is no lime to waste.” 

After accusing President Eisenhower of " seeking to steer the 
pro-summit talks into a maze of endless discussion on the form and 
procedure of this meeting,” M. Khrushchov said that the London 
mooting of the Baghdad Pact Ministerial Council (see 10340 A) 
" looks like a conspiracy against the Arab countries.” lie added that 
" the withdrawal of Iraq, its only Arab member, from this Pact Is 
yet. another indication of the failure of the Western Powers’ 4 policy 
of strength ’ and of their policy of whipping up aggressive blocs ...” 

M. Khrushchov continued • "The U.B. Government is doing all 
it can to wreck the possibility of a llve-Povver Heads of Government 
meeting for putting an end to the armed intervention in Lebanon 
and Jordan ... It is you, above all, who are thereby assuming a grave 
responsibility before mankind and before history for the ooiiHoquouoos 
that such a policy may entail. A heavy responsibility devolves also on 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, who, although he 1 b trying to 
manoeuvre, is in fact pursuing the same policy of preventing any stops 
from being taken to end the armed conflict hi Jordan and Lebanon. 

" The Soviet Government . . . still considers that an immediate 
Heads of Government conference of the U.8.H.R., the U.H.A., the 
U.K., Franco and India, with the participation of the U.N. Hoorotary- 
Gonoral, is necessary. We have taken note of the statement by 
General do Gaulle that he prefers the meeting to take place in Europe. 
The Hoviot Government . . . supports General do Gaulle’s proposal. 

“ The question of holding a Heads of Government conference in 
one of the European cities is all the more worthy of consideration 
since there Is a feeling among U.B. diplomats and in the American 
press that the American authorities will find it diitloult to guarantee 
the safety of the Heads of Government should the conference be 
held In the United Hiatus. We should not like to put the U.8. 
Government In an embarrassing position In this matter. Therefore, 
while not objecting to a mooting In New York, the Hovlot Government 
agrees to it being held in Geneva, Vienna, Paris, or any other place 
acceptable to all the parties concerned. Wo would likewise welcome 
an agreement to hold the meeting In Moscow, where the Hoviot 
Government guarantees the complete safety of the delegations . . . 

"In your message you avoid answering the question of the 
participation of the Prime Minister of India at a conference of Hoads 
of Government. I consider It necessary to re-omphasize that India’s 
participation will go far towards helping to achieve constructive 
solutions in the Middle East. 

** As for the date of the conference, our suggestion was July 28. 
However, since you declare that this Is too early for the U'.H. Govern- 
ment, we are prepared to accept any other early date ...” 

As stated above, M. Khrushchev’s letter to Mr. Macmillan 
was worded in virtually identical terms, containing the same 
allegations of Anglo-American “ aggression ” in Lebanon and 
Jordan. In its concluding section it urged the Governments of 
both Britain and the U.S.A. “ to revert to the agreement 
concerning a conference of Heads of Government on the basis 
of the proposal you made on July 22.” 

M. Khrushchev’s letter to General de Gaulle expressed the 
Soviet Government’s full support for his (the General’s) 
proposal that a flve-Power summit conference should be held 
in Europe ; it also reiterated the above-mentioned allegations 
against the United States and Britain. 

July 31. - Anglo-American Proposal for Summit Meeting 
at Security Council on August 12. - French Proposal for 
Summit Meeting at Geneva on August 18. 

In letters to M. Khrushchev dated July 81, President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan proposed that a summit 
meeting should he held at a special session of the Security 
Council to open on Aug. 12. President Eisenhower also replied 
to the allegations of U.S. “ stalling ” contained in the Soviet 
Prime Minister’s letter of July 28. 

President Elsenhower to M. Khrushchev. 

44 For several centuries,” wrote President Eisenhower, “ personal 
correspondence between 1 leads of Government turd Heads of State 
has been an extremely valuable channel of communication when the 
normal diplomatic channels seemed unable to carry the full burden. 
However* It has always boon recognized . . . that tho essential 
ingredient in snob correspondence . . , was a tone of serious purpose 
and an absence of invective. It is in this tradition that I reply to 
your letter of July 28. 


"I consider it quite inaccurate for you, both Implicitly and 
explicitly, to convoy tho impression that tho U.S. Government has 
embarked on a policy of delay based on niggling procedural argument. 
I ho fact is that the differences between us arc not procedural but 
basic. Very simply, tho two basic points which the U.S.A. has stated 
many times m the past, and which I repeat now, are : (a) Do all of 
xis, the Charter members of tho Unitod Nations, agree that the 
Goimcil bas tho principal responsibility for tho maintenance 
of international peace and security ? ; (b) Shall small nations as well 
as a few so-eallod 4 Groat Powers * have a part in tho making of 
decisions which inevitably involve thorn ? 

" As to my first point —what of the United Nations? It was 
created out of tho travail of World War II to establish a world of 
order and justice. It embodies the hopes of mankind. At this 
juncture, when you claim peace is endangered, you would push it 
aside. Wo would invoke its processes. 

" This leads to my second point -what of tho smaller Powers ? 
Hindi they bo ignored or shall they bo represented in the making of 
decisions which inevitably involve them? History has given us 
ample proof that a nation’s capacity to contribute to tho advance- 
ment of mankind is not to bo measured by the number of divisions 
it can put into the field. Y ou must bo aware, as I am, of the many 
very specific proposals made these last years by the eo-eallod smaller 
Powers which have been of great value to all of us. 

" Tho assumption in your letter that the decisions of five Groat 
Powers will be happily accepted by all other interested Powers 
seems to indicate an attitude on your part which could have dangerous 
consequences in the future for tho smaller Powers of this world. 
Your position—’ which means that the desires, tho dignity, in fact 
tho security of the smaller nations should bo disregarded™ -is one 
which tho U.H.A. has consistently opposed and continues to oppose. 
Essentially you are proposing that we should join you in a policy 
reminiscent of the system of political domination you imposed in 
Fats lorn Europe. Tho United States cannot accept that point of 
view. 

" Tho problem of the Middle East is not one of a threat of aggres- 
sion by the Unitod States, but rather tho threat, by others, of further 
Indirect aggression against independent Htatos. This problem is 
clearly the responsibility of the Security Council. 

" I am therefore instructing tho U.B. permanent representative 
on tho Security Council to seek a special mooting of tho Council on or 
about Aug. 1 2, under Article 28 [of tho Charter], which would permit 
direct discussions among Hoads of Governments and Foreign 
Ministers. I would hope that yon would similarly instruct your 
permanent representative. Huch a meeting will make it possible for 
the Council to dischargo its responsibilities in tho manner contem- 
plated by tho Charter. 

" As for tho place of the mooting, tho U.H.A. agrees that it might 
be hold elsewhere than New York, hut wo could not agree to tho 
mooting being hold in Moscow. Tho memory of tho well-organized 
mass demonstration and serious damage to tho U.B. Embassy in 
Moscow [soc page 10334, first column I is too frosh In tho minds of 
the American people. Tf such a meeting is arranged I expect to 
attend and participate, and T hope that yon would do likewise.” 

Mr. Macmillan to M. Khrushchev, 

After saying that he did not propose to reply to M. Khrushchov’s 
4 ‘ many accusations against allied policy in tho Middle East,” non© 
of which had " any foundation in fact,” Mr. Macmillan wrote ; 

" In my letter of July 22 I proposed a special mooting of tho 
Security Council to bo attended by Hoads of Governments. On 
July 26 I elaborated this proposal. I said that I was glad that It was 
acceptable to you, and I suggested that tho necessary arrangements 
should at onoo he made through tho permanent representatives of 
members of the Boeurity Council, 

** 1 hope that on reflection you will agree that this is the best 
course ; I am encouraged in this hope by the passage in your last 
letter where you call for a return to my original proposal. From this 
proposal I have never departed. 

** In addition to meetings of tho whole Council under Article 28, 
it would of course be possible to arrange loss formal meetings of 
Heads of Government on the questions which the Boeurity Council 
is considering. The procedure would thus be flexible, and should 
promote tho chances of making progress, 

" As I said In my message of July 22, It would not bo our intention 
that any resolutions should be put forward at this special meeting 
of tho Security Council, unless they arose out of previous agreement. 
Of course this meeting would not preclude tho holding of tho summit 
meeting for which we have been working for some time. 

" I am instructing the TT.K. permanent representative at the 
U.N. to propose to tho president of the Security Council a special 
meeting to take place under Article 28 on Aug. 12, Meanwhile the 
permanent representatives should discuss arrangements for tho 
special meeting and decide where it will take place. 

" If this mooting is agreed, I shall bo there on Aug. 12 ; I hope 
you wiU be there too. So far as I am concerned, Now York, Genova, 
or any other placo generally agreeable will do.” 

As stated by President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan* the 
U.S. and U.K. permanent representatives on the Security 
Council (Mr. Cabot Lodge and Sir Pierson Dixon) requested 
the president of the Council for the month (M. Georges-Picot, 
of France) to convene a special session on the Middle East for 
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Aug. 12, at which members might be 4 4 represented by Heads of 
Government or other specially designated representatives.” 
Private consultations were also held between the U.N. Secretary- 
General and members of the Security Council in preparation 
for such a meeting. 

General de Gaulle to M. Khrushchev. 

In contrast to the proposal of President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Macmillan, General de Gaulle proposed in his letter to 
M. Khrushchev (dated July 31) that the Heads of Government 
of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Great Britain, France and India 
should meet m Geneva on Aug. 18. Though raising no objection 
to the Anglo-American proposal for a summit meeting at the 
Security Council, General de Gaulle stressed that “ because of 
the composition of the Council, the number of States that would 
be invited to participate, the nature of its agenda, and the 
character of its debates, such a meeting should not be confused 
with a conference of Heads of Government.” 

August 5. - M. Khrushchev withdraws Support for 
Summit Meeting at Security Council. - Call for Special 
Session of U.N. General Assembly. 

In further letters to the Western Heads of Government, 
sent on Aug. 5, M. Khrushchev withdrew his previously 
expressed support for a summit meeting at the Security 
Council, and proposed instead that the Middle East situation 
should be discussed at a special session of the U.N General 
Assembly. In the course of his letters to President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Macmillan, the Soviet Prune Minister described the 
Security Council as “ a kind of committee dominated by 
member-countries of NATO, the Baghdad Pact, and SEATO ” 
He also called for the admission to the U.N. of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, saying that its lawful seat on the Security 
Council was being held “ by a representative of a political 
corpse — Chiang Kai-shek.” 

It was widely commented m the Western Press that M Khrush- 
chev’s apparent icltc-face followed closoly upon his recent discussions 
with Mao Tse-tnng and other Chinese Communist leaders in Poking 
(see 16352 A). In particular, his derogatory references to the present 
composition of the Security Council, and his insistence on tho ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United Nations, were regarded 
as a direct result of his discussions in Peking. 

M. Khrushchev to President Eisenhower. 

The Soviet Prime Minister’s letter to President Eisenhower 
was worded as follows : 

“ I fully agree with your remarks about the significance of personal 
correspondence between Heads of Government. In the present 
conditions personal correspondence must serve the basic aim of 
safeguarding peace and peaceful co-existence among States, regardless 
of their social systems. I also agree with you that an unusual 
correspondence is now taking place between us. This unusual 
correspondence has been a result of the unusual steps taken by the 
United States and Britain m the Middle East . . . 

“ You correctly point out that the United Nations was created 
oat of the travail of World War II. It is common knowledge that 
mankind has linked its hopes for the preservation of peace with tho 
work of the U N. and its Security Council . . . The Soviet Government, 
at the very beginning of the American and British aggression against 
the Arab States, submitted m the Security Council a proposal that 
the interventionist troops he withdrawn from Lebanon and Jordan 
and that an emergency session of the General Assembly be called 
on this question. However, the U S.A., Britain, and certain other 
States now on the Security Council prevented it from taking a 
decision normalizing the situation m the Middle Bast. It is precisely 
the policy that is being pursued by the United States, supported by 
Britain and, unfortunately, by certain other States, that deprives 
the Security Council of the possibility of carrying out its functions . . . 

If we glance at the composition of the Security Council as it now 
stands, we are bound to draw the conclusion that . . . this body has 
become a kind of committee dominated by member -countries of 
NATO, the Baghdad Pact, and SEATO, a committee in whioh the 
lawful seat of the great Chinese People’s Republic is hold by a repre- 
sentative of a political corpse — Chiang Kai-shek. 

“ The policy of ignoring People’s China is sheer madness. This 
great Power exists and is growing stronger, regardless of whether or 
not it is recognized by certain Governments . . . Without the Chinese 
People’s Republic, the Security Council and the U.N. cannot bo 
completely effective bodies in safeguarding peace and ensuring 
security ... A situation has thus arisen in which the Security Council 
has in fact been paralysed and is unable to take, against the will of 
the United States, any decision which would effectively promote 
the safeguarding of world peace . . 

“ You assert that the Middle East problem is not a problem of 
U.S. aggression but rather a problem of indirect aggression. In 
speaking of indirect aggression, you obviously regard — as we and 
the majority of other countries do — the despatoh of foreign troops 
to the territories of other countries as being an act of direct aggression. 
There can be no objection to this. That is why the landing of U.S. 
troops in Lebanon and the despatch of British troops to Jordan is 
rightly regarded throughout the world as direot aggression. As for 
the hints in your message regarding some kind of indireot aggression, 


reforenco to this alleged danger cannot bo regarded as other than an 
attempt to cover up the direct aggression committed by the United 
States. Incidentally, assertions about tho indirect aggression 
allegedly threatening Lebanon have been refuted by the reports of 
tho U.N. observers sent by the Security < Vmnoil to Lebanon . . . 

“ The whole world knows that the internal events in Lebanon, 
Iraq, and Jordan are an expression of tile singer of their peoples, 
who rose up against the system imposed upon them by the imperialist 
colonialists. People who could no longer endure tho oppression and 
outrages of tho lackeys of foreign Htatos rebelled in Iraq. Now tho 
U.S.A. and other Western Powers have recognized tho Republican 
Government of Iraq. OonsocjuonUy you and your allies have recog- 
nized that tho people of Iraq had tho right to change their former 
way of life. Your assertions about, indireot aggression are thus 
absolutely without foundation . . . 

“ Wo regret that you do not agroo to a summit conference in 
Moscow, ostensibly because there has been an angry demonstration 
by Muscovites outside the IJ.H. Embassy in protest against American 
armod intervention in Lebanon. That demonstration was an entirely 
natural manifestation of the Hovict people’s sympathy for a victim 
of aggression. Your reference to this circumstance is oven more 
unconvincing, because tho U.S. Government itself still refuses to 
take measures to ensure normal conditions for the work of the Soviet, 
representation at tho United Nations, and lias not put a stop to the 
provocative actions of certain elements in Now York against the 
U.S.S.R. representation. [.This was a reference to anU-Hoviot 
demonstrations in New York by Hungarian refugees following the 
oxooution of Imre Nagy and General Pal Malotor ; the protest 
demonstrations took place outside tho offices of tho Soviet repre- 
sentation at tho IJ.N.l. 

** I return to tho main subject of our correspondence tlm question 
of how to take speedy and effective stops to end the military 
intervention of tho U.S.A. and Britain in tho Middle East. You 
boliovo that this question should be entrusted to the Security 
Council. Unfortunately, as I have pointed out above, the situation 
in which tho Security Council is now placed a situation In which 
it Is practically subjected to U.S. foreign policy, and In whioh tho 
majority of the countries sitting on it are unable to do anything 
that is in contradiction with the U.S. attitude does not allow us to 
regard your proposal as correct . . . Tho United Stab's is striving to 
reduce the Security Council to tho status of an auxiliary organ of tho 
State Department ...” 

Aftor alleging that, the Security Council, as at present composed, 
was “unable to draw unbiassed conclusions on tho situation In the 
Middle East,” M. Khrushchev expressed ids regret that President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan had not accepted the Soviet proposal 
for a fivo-Power summit conference with tho participation of tho 
U.N. Secretary-General. Ho continued : 

“ Although the U.S.A. and Britain have made tho five-power 
meeting impossible, it can be pointed out (tulle definitely that, the 
demands of tho peoples for snob a meeting to end the armed Inter- 
vention in Lebanon and Jordan, and the determination of the 
peace-loving States to put an end to aggression in the Middle East., 
have compelled the initiators of this armod intervention to refrain 
from extending tho aggression to other countries, above all to Iraq 
and tho United Arab Republic. . . This does not. mean, however, 
that tho danger of an extension of the conflict has boon removed, or 
that the security of Iraq and other Aral) Plates has boon ensured. 
The interventionist troops have not yet been withdrawn from Lebanon 
and Jordan . . . 

“ Since the U.S.A. and Britain have declined a five-Powm* summit 
conference, and tho Security Council has proved to be unable to 
reach a solution to the problem of tho Middle East, tide Soviet. Govern- 
ment has instructed its representative at the U.N. to demand an 
emergency session of tho General Assembly to discuss the withdrawal 
of U.H. troops from Lebanon and of British forces from .fort lan. The 
Soviet Government hopes that tho discussion of tills question in the 
General Assembly, in which both largo and small Hiatus are repre- 
sented, will make it possible to find ways to eliminate the war danger 
that has been created in tho Middle East, and to bring tranquillity 
to that area ...” 

M. Khrushchev to Mr. Macmillan and General de Gaulle* 

M. Khrushchev’s letter to Mr. Macmillan was virtually 
identical with that sent to President Eisenhower, containing 
the same arguments and allegations, lake the latter, it 
alleged that the Security Council could not take “ Impartial 
decisions ” on the Middle East “ when most of its members 
are States which belong to aggressive blocs and when the 
Chinese People’s Republic is not represented in it.” After 
accusing Britain and the U.S.A. of desiring to turn the 
examination of Middle East questions into a “ channel of 
barren discussion ... at an ordinary meeting of the Security 
Council, M. Khrushchev asked Mr. Macmillan to support 
^Soviet Government’s proposal for an emergency session 
of the General Assembly. 

In his letter to General de Gaulle, M. Khrushchev said that 
the proposal for a five-Power summit meeting had become 
impracticable because “ neither President Eisenhower nor Mr. 
Macmillan agreed to a five-Power meeting of Heads of Govern- 
ment and suggest instead that a meeting of the Security 
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M. Khrushchev stressed m all three letters that the Soviet 
Government were ready to participate m a summit meeting 
at any time, adding that “ the speediest convocation of a 
summit conference is in the interests of ail States both large 
and small.” 

August 7-io. - Further Correspondence between Mr. 

Macmillan and M. Khrushchev. 

In a letter to M. Khrushchev on Aug. 7, Mr. Macmillan 
expressed lus regret that the Soviet Prime Minister had with- 
drawn his (M. Khrushchev's) previous agreement to a special 
session of the Security Council attended by Heads of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Macmillan wrote : 

44 On July 31 I proposed that wo should moot on Aug. 12 in Now 
York, (Ionova, or any other place that might ho generally agreeable. 
I said that 1 would ho there on that date and hoped that you would 
bo there too. 1 therefore regret that In your letter of Aug, 5 you have 
withdrawn your agreement, very clearly set out in your letter of 
July ‘23, to a special session of the Security Connell to he attended 
by Heads of Government . . . 

“ You now propose instead that there should ho a special mooting 
of the General Assembly ... A special session of the Assembly would 
he acceptable to II. M. Government. I do, however, still think that 
more progress could have boon made on Middle East questions by a 
meeting of the Security Council, especially one where the Heads 
of Government could negotiate as well as debate. 

44 As to the 1 summit ’ meeting of the larger character about which 
we have corresponded since last January, I fail to understand the 
suggestion In the Inst paragraph of your letter that you are awaiting 
a further move from me ... 1 have always made it abundantly clear 
that l am anxious for such a meeting under conditions which are 
acceptable to all of us.” 

In his reply to Mr. Macmillan (Aug. 10) M. Khrushchev 
justiiled his change of attitude on two grounds ; (!) that his 
original proposal for a live-Povver meeting of Heads of Govern- 
ment , though accepted by France and India, had been rejected 
by the U.S.A. and Britain ; and (2) that Mr. Macmillan's 
proposal for a summit meeting at the Security Council, to 
which the U.S.S.1L had agreed in default of a (Ive-Power 
conference, had been transformed by President Eisenhower 
into “ an ordinary meeting of the Security Council n designed - 
M. Khrushchev alleged- “ to lure us into a labyrinth of futile 
discussions.” For these reasons he considered it necessary 
that an emergency session of the General Assembly be held 
instead of a summit meeting at the Security Council. The 
Soviet Prime Minister's letter was worded as follows : 

44 You write that In my letter of July 23 I said that the Soviet 
Government was ready to hold a special session of the Security 
Council to be attended by Hoads of Government. Yes, true, we 
atmounood our readiness to take part in snob a meeting. At the same 
time . . . you will recall that my original letter of July 13... proposed 
a mooting of the Heads of Government of the U.B.H.H., the U.K., 
the TT.H.A., Franco, and India, with tbo participation of the XT.N. 
Secretary-General . . . If the Hoads of Government of ail the Powers 
approached had consented to such a meeting, that would have been 
evidence of a businesslike approach to the solution of most important 
International problems. Wo had great hopes that all of them would 
show suoh an approach . . . Wo expected that the loaders of all the 
countries concerned would display wisdom in their understanding 
of the present events, of the direction in which they were developing, 
and of the consequcncos of a war if it were unleashed and the 
Incalculable sufferings it would bring to mankind, 

44 Unfortunately our expectations were not fulfilled. While Mr. 
Nehru and M. do Gaulle accepted our proposal for a livo-Power 
meeting of Hoads of Government, the TT.S. President rejected such 
a meeting and you actually supported him In that. As a ilvo-Powor 
molding of Heads of Government proved— through no fault of ours — 
to be Impossible, the Soviet Government took a positive view of your 
proposal for a meeting of Heads of Government within the Security 
Council to discuss the situation In the Middle East, our idea being 
that this would be nothing else but a flve-Powor meeting of Heads 
of Government within the framework of the Security Council. 

44 However ... it has finally become clear from the messages and 
explanations of the TT,H. Government, and in particular from Mr. 
Elsenhower's letter of July 25, that it was intended to call an ordinary 
meeting of the Security Oounell, with all the negative aspects and 
shortcomings arising from its present, composition— shortcomings 
of which I have spoken in my letter of Aug. 5 and which I do not 
wish to reiterate. And you have agreed to these proposals of the 
U.B. President . , . 

44 At the Security Council meeting proposed by the XJ.B. and tJ.K. 
Governments there would have been no serious discussion by the 
1 loads of Government on the situation in the Middle East ; it would 
have amounted to a useless waste of time, as there are no grounds 
for supposing that, in Its present composition, this body can ensure 
a correct solution to the question in the interests of poaoe. Thus, in 
pressing for the acceptance of this proposal, the U.S.A., with the 
backing of the United Kingdom, unquestionably wanted to lure us 
into a labyrinth of futile dismissions. 


44 In these circumstances wo have como to the conclusion that . . . 
it is necessary to convene, not the Security Council, but an emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly . . . which ... will enable all 
S lutes, both large and small, to give their views in the search for 
decisions whieh will help to restore peace and ensure security m the 
Middle East ...” 

President Eisenhower issued a statement on Aug. 5 saying 
l hat. a special session of the General Assembly on the Middle 
East was “ completely acceptable ” to the Uni led Stales, 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Soviet. Embassy Press 
Department, London - Le Monde, Ihiris - The Statesman, 
Calcutta) (Prev. rep. Middle East Crisis, 16333 A 5 
16317 A 5 16305 A.) 

Note. American and Soviet resolutions for an emergency session 
of the General Assembly were presented in the Security Council on 
July 13 following the defeat of the U.S., Soviet and Swedish resolu- 
tions on the Middle East (see page 1(5313, second column). No vote 
was taken on either resolution. 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Oxford University. - 
Success of Appeal for Restoration of Historic Buildings. 

U was announced on Aug. 7 that, the target of £1,750,000 
for the repair and restoration of the historic buildings of 
Oxford University had boon reached within 13 months of the 
launching of the Oxford Historic Buildings Appeal. 

The announcement was made by Lord Bridges (chairman of the 
Oxford Historic Buildings Trustees), who stated that. 250 industrial 
and commercial linns had together donated £*100,000; that 
SI, 000,000 (about £300,000) had been donated by the Ford Founda- 
tion , and that contributions aggregating £330,000 had conic from 
12.200 graduates of the University, including £20,000 from overseas. 
In addition, the Government had contributed £125,000, mainly for 
repairs to specific buildings; another £1*25.000 had boon given by 
various charitable trusts, Including the Rhodes Trustees, the Pilgrim 
Trust, and the Uulbonkiun Foundation; the general public hud 
contributed £25,000 ; the City of Oxford had raised £1(5,000 by 
public appeal ; and Oxford colleges not in need of repairs had given 
IH 1,000. The Pakistan Government had donated £1,000. 

Lord Bridges added that, the append would remain open ; that 
repair work was already being carried out on the fabric of 12 colleges ; 
and that an immediate start would be made on the biggest task of 
all the renovation of the dilapidated Hheldonlan Theatre. 

The above-mentioned grant by the Ford Foundation 
(announced on Dec. 20, 1057) amounted to one-fifth of the total 
set. by the. Appeal ; it was one of the largest benefactions ever 
made by that organization. —(Times) (Prev. rep. 15687 B.) 

B. CANADA. — • Population Figures. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics announced on July 8 
that the population of Canada had passed the 17, ()()(), 000 
mark, standing at 17,048,000 on June 1, 1058 an increase of 

450.000 (2,8 per cent) during the preceding 12 months. The 
increase was smaller than the record gain of 508,000 (8.2 p.e.) 
for the 12 months June 1, 105(1- June 1, 1057, but was well above 
the average increase of 414,000 for the live previous years, 

Population estimates for the provinces as at June 1, 1058, 
were as follows (figures for June 1057 in parentheses) ; Ontario 

5.808.000 (5,022,000) ; Quebec 4,884,000 (4,758,000) ; British 
Columbia 1 ,544,000 (1,487,000) ; Alberta 1 ,201,000 (1,100,000) ; 
.Saskatchewan 888,000 (870,000) 5 Newfoundland 488,000 
(420,000) ; Prince Edward Island 100,000 (90,000) ; Nova 
Scotia 710,000 (702,000) ; New Brunswick 577,000 (505,000) ; 
Manitoba 870,000 (800,000). The population of the Yukon 
was estimated at 18,000, and that of the North-West Territories 
at 20,000.— (Department of External Affairs, Ottawa) 

(Prev. rep. 15100 C ; 14119 G.) 

C. SOVIET UNION. — Marshal Bulganin appointed 
Chairman of Stavropol Economic Council. - New Chair- 
men of State Bank and Chemical Industry Committee. 

The Tass Agency announced on Aug. 15 that (a) Marshal 
Bulganin had been appointed chairman of Ibe Economic 
Council for the Stavropol region (in the northern Caucasus, 
about 800 miles south of Moscow), and (b) that M. Koro- 
vushkin had succeeded Marshal Bulganin as chairman of the 
State Bank of the U.S.S.R. The Stavropol Economic Council 
is one of the 105 regional councils set up under M. Khrushchev’s 
plan for the reorganization of Soviet industry. Marshal 
Bulganin became chairman of the State Bank in March last, 
when M. Khrushchev succeeded him as Prime Minister. 

M. Fedorov, formerly deputy Minister for the Oil Industry, 
succeeded M* Tikhomirov on Aug. 21 as chairman of the State 
Committee for the Chemical Industry. M. Tikhomirov became 
deputy chairman of the Committee.— (Soviet Embassy Press 
Department, London) (Prev. rep. 16101 A.) 
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A. TANGANYIKA. — Joint Purchase of Williamson 
Diamond Mines by Tanganyika Government and De 
Beers Consolidated Mines. 


An agreement for the joint purchase of the Williamson 
Diamond Mines in Tanganyika by the Government of Tangan- 
yika and De Beers Consolidated Mines was signed on Aug. 13 
m Dar-es-Salaam, after lengthy negotiations m Tanganyika 
and London. The Governor of Tanganyika (Sir Richard 
Turnbull), who announced the sale on the previous day, said 
that the purchase price was £4,140,000 plus death duties ; 
that the agreement was subject to ratification by the Tanganyika 
Legislative Council ; and that the Tanganyika Government 
and De Beers would hold an equal number of shares and have 
four directors each on the board of Williamson Diamond Mines. 


Williamson Diamonds Ltd. was founded by the late Dr. John 
T. Williamson, a Canadian-born geologist who discovered in 
1940 extremely neb diamond deposits at Mwadui, in a semi- 
desert area of north-west Tanganyika, and who died on Jan. 7, 
1958, at the age of 50. He was the only man m the world to own 
his own diamond mine, his fortune being estimated at many 
million pounds. The share capital of Williamson Diamonds 
is £600,000 in 1,200 Ordinary shares of £500 each ; 800 shares 
are held by the executors of the estate of the late Dr. 
Williamson, who bequeathed his holding to his brother, Mr. 
Percy Williamson, and his sister ; 300 by Mr. Percy Williamson ; 
and 100 by Dr. I. C. Chopra. [Dr. Chopra, an Indian, is one of 
Tanganyika’s leading lawyers and a Q.C. ; be was legal 
adviser to the late Dr. Williamson]. 

The chairman of De Beers (Mr Harry Oppenhcimer) had previously 
issued a statement in Johannesburg on July 10 announcing (a) that 
De Beers had concluded an agreement with Mr. Percy Williamson 
and Mr. Chopra “for the purchase of a major interest m the 
Williamson Company of Tanganyika ” ; (6) that the agreement 
was subject to the approval of the Tanganyika Government ; and 
(e) that proposals were under discussion whereby the control of the 
mine would be exercised jointly by the Tanganyika Government and 
De Beers. Dr. Chopra confirmed on July 11 that an agreement had 
been signed between Mr. Percy Williamson, himself, and Do Beers 
concerning the disposal of the mine, subject to the approval of the 
Tanganyika Government, which was “ interested in the question 
of death duties.” 


It was also announced on Aug. 12 that the Tanganyika 
Government would present a Bill in the Legislative Council 
to enable it to accept 320 shares of Williamson Diamonds Ltd. 
for estate duty ; in addition, it would purchase another 280 
shares from De Beers for £1,317,000, making its holding 600 
out of the company’s 1,200 shares. The purchase money 
would be paid over 20 years out of dividends from the shares. 
After interest had been paid on the capital, some two-thirds 
would be used towards paying off the capital sum and one- 
third would be allocated to Government revenue. 

A second agreement was signed on Aug. 13 between the 
Tanganyika Government and De Beers concerning the technical 
aspects of running the mine. 

Beth parties agreed to run the mine to full capacity, while De Beers 
gave an undertaking that if any general curtailment of diamond 
production became necessary, the cut in Williamson’s production 
would be no greater than the lowest curtailment in any of De Beers’ 
own group of diamond mines. Furthermore, it was provided that 
Tanganyikan professional, business, and trade facilities should be 
used wherever possible ; that De Beers would not part with their 
shares ; and that the Tanganyika Government would not dispose of 
its shares to any other mining concern within the territory or to 
anyone resident ontside. 


Harr ^ ^ppenheimer, who was elected chairman of 
Williamson Diamonds Ltd. on Aug. 17, disclosed that the 
amount of death duties paid by De Beers on Dr. Williamson’s 
estate (in addition to the purchase price of £4,140,000) 
had amounted to £1,500,000. He also stated that the 
Mwadui mine produced only about 4 per cent of world diamond 
sales, although 10 per cent of such sales had been allotted to 
it by the Diamond Corporation ; he added, however, that 
Mwadui was “ still an important mine ” and that its annual 
production figure (see below) should be maintained “ for 
many years.” 


The Mwadui mine employs 300 Europeans, 2,250 Africans 
and 07 Asians ; its total diamond production (gems anc 
mdustna 1 ) amounted to £3,025,000 in 1957. The present plant 
of the most modem type, was completed as recently as 195'; 
at a cost of £6,000,000, and the employees are housed in i 
model township. — (Times - Financial Times - Cape Times) 
(Prev. rep. De Beers, 16130 E. 
^°hn Thobom Williamson was born in Quebec Province lx 
1 907, the son of a Canadian lumberman of Irish descent. He graduated 
^eralogy at McGill University (Montreal), tool 
a doctorate in those subjects, and went out to South Africa as « 


geologist at the ago of 21. While working on tho Rand ho formulated 
the theory that somewhere In East Africa there was the original 
“ pipe ” through which, during the formation of the earth’s crust, 
diamonds wore thrown up from the subterranean cauldrons where 
they wore formed. lie was of the opinion that this “ pipe” eould be 
located by a scientific study of land formations, and with this aim 
ho carried out a detailed study of rock formation over a large area of 
north-west Tanganyika, staking claims within a radius of 100 miles of 
Shmyanga. Though his theories were discounted by other geologists, 
Dr. Williamson succeeded in locating tho “ pipe ” in 19*10, six years 
after starting tho search. The site of Williamson’s Diamond Minos 
is located on tho spot whore he “ struck ” diamonds at a depth of 
only eight feet ; even today, after the mine has boon worked for 
17 years, the mine’s greatest depth is not more than 30 ft. Dr. 
Chopra staked Dr. Williamson in the final safari that resulted in the 
discovory of the mine. 

Dr. Williamson, a bachelor, lived largely as a recluse and devoted 
much of tho mine’s profits to tho welfare of his employees and to 
charitable purposes generally ; he gave £50,000 to Makorero College 
(Uganda,) for the benefit of higher education for Africans, and was 
specially interested in the promotion of harmonious race relations. 
In 1952 ho gave tho world’s largest pink diamond to Princess (now 
Queen) Elizabeth as a wedding present on the occasion of her 
marriage. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 


B. AVIATION. — Transatlantic Record Flights. 

A British Comet IF jet airliner set up a new record for a 
transatlantic flight from New York to Britain by a passenger- 
carrying civil aircraft when it made a non-stop crossing in 
6 hours 28 minutes on Aug. 12. The, C omet , commanded by 
Mr. John Cunningham (chief lest pilot, of the de Havilland 
Company), had 22 people on board but curried a load equivalent 
to 76 passengers and full reserves of fuel. The previous fastest 
crossing (7 hours 44 min.) was on Jan. 8 by a Bristol Britannia 
turbo-jet airliner of Israel Airlines. 

On June 27 two U.S. Air Force KC-185 jet tanker aircraft 
had broken the New York to London speed record for any 
aircraft. Both machines were on a flight from the West, over 
Air Force Base in Massachusetts to Brize Norton (Oxfordshire) ; 
the first one, commanded by Major B. B. Davenport, passed 
over London after a flight of 5 hours 27 min. 42,8 see. nearly 
50 minutes better than the previous record of 0 hours 10 min. 
59.2 sec. set up by an R.A.F. Canberra bomber on Aug, 28, 
1955. The second aircraft, commanded by Major Q, W. Uaaz, 
also broke the record in almost the same time, the two planes 
achieving average speeds of 080,2 m.p.h. and 020.0 m.p.h. 
respectively. A third KC-I85 tanker which was scheduled to 
make the same flight crashed just after taking-off at Wostover, 
the crew of 15 being killed. 

On its return flight from Brize Norton to Westovor the first 
aircraft set up a new east- west speed record between London 
and New York, covering the 3,400 miles in 5 hours 51 min. 
24.8 sec. ; the second aircraft took only 5,2 seconds longer. 
Both machines averaged about 588 m.p.h. The previous 
westbound record (7 hours 29 min.) was sot up cm Aug. 28, 
1955, by the same Canberra which established the east- west 
record.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - New York limes - New 
York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 15959 B 5 14406 B.) 


v.. uAsuiuJLAJND. — Constitutional Reforms. - 
Proposals for Representative Government. 

It was announced on Aug. 15, 1957, that the TT.K. Secretary 
for Commonwealth Relations (Lord Home) had invited the 
Basutoland National Council to submit recommendations for 
granting to the Council legislative powers for internal laws 
affecting only the Basuto people as a step towards repre- 
sentative government. In response to this invitation, com- 
mittees were set up under the general guidance of Professor 
D. V. Cowen (Professor of Comparative Law at Cape Town 
University), and their eventual joint report was accepted in 
entirety by the Basutoland National Council on July 27, 
1958. The report proposed : 

(i) The conversion of the National Council (at present a merely 
advisory body of 99 members) into a Legislative Connell of which 
half the members would be elected by the Basuto, and which would 
have powers to legislate on all matters except external affairs, 
aerence, internal security, and some other matters reserved to the 
Hiffh Commissioner ; (ii) the establishment of an Executive Connell 
~? r J" e *°**^ion policy under the Resident Commissioner as 

other official members and 4 non-official members ; 
Ifouse ^ o/ch?ef8 h0nlng °* l00al * ovon,Jmcnt ? <iv) the creation of a 

The National Council also agreed to send a deputation, 
including Professor Cowen, to London in order to submit the 
proposals to the Secretary for Commonwealth Relations. 
(Tunes - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Economic Development* 1449 a A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM, — - The Landlord and Tenant 
(Temporary Provisions) Act. 

The committee and report stages of the Landlord and Tenant 
(Temporary Provisions) Bill took place in the House of Com- 
mons on June 2d. in the report stage important Government 
amendments were adopted designed to clarify the wording of 
the Bill and to safeguard the position of tenants and occupiers, 
as follows : 

(1) To make it clear that the onus of proposing a new 
tenancy agreement was placed on the landlord and not on the 
tenant ; and to ensure that in applications by the tenant to 
the court for the suspension of a possession order, the tenant 
should not be disqualified unless it were shown that he had 
refused an offer by the landlord of a new tenancy which lie 
could “ reasonably have been expected to accept.” 

(2) To make it (dear that a tenant or occupier might obtain 
suspension of the execution of a possession order if he had 
made u such efforts as were reasonable in the circumstances ” 
to obtain other appropriate accommodation. 

Mr. Brooke (Minister of Housing and bocal Government) explained 
with regard to amendment (1) that, as the Bill stood, the tenant or 
occupier would have to satisfy the court that he had made ** reason- 
able efforts ” to secure a tenancy for a period of three years or more ; 
If there was ** one reasonable step that ho could have taken hut did 
not talu%” the landlord would succeed. The Government, however, 
did not want to give the landlord a chance of winning merely by 
proving that there was some possible step which could have boon 
taken, but which the tenant had not thought of. 

The second point which the Government were trying to cover by 
amendment (l) was that the occupier should not be required to 
Justify to the court his action in refusing or Calling to accept a 
proposal for a tenancy which would involve him in paying a premium. 
The right object of the test was to show that he was willing to take 
the tenancy on reasonable terms for at least three years, it was 
also not intended to disqualify him if lie was unwilling to purchase 
the house. Moreover, in a number of eases tenants of decontrolled 
property, particularly Hats, had been offered long leases of more 
than 21 years, for which premiums might legally he charged. A 
long lease at a low rent, together with a substantial capital payment, 
was, however, tantamount to a sale in this context ; in other words, 
the amendment would put the sale of a lease on the same footing 
as the sale of a freehold. 

The third point sought to be covered by amendment (1) was a 
possible demand by the landlord for an Increased rent to come into 
effect retrospectively, to. from a date preceding that on which the 
new tenancy was offered. Legally, a rent increase was not recoverable 
Cor the “ standstill ” period U.o. the period between the coming into 
effect of the Kent Act (July 0, 1957) and the expiry of the protection 
for the tenant (Get. fl, 1958)1 unless a now tenancy agreement had 
been concluded. Thus, a demand for ” retrospective ” rent was an 
attempt on the part of the landlord to obtain a payment which was 
not recoverable. It was therefore logical to provide that a tenant 
had acted ” reasonably " In refusing an offer of a new agreement 
with such a condition attached. 

Mrs. Lena Jeger (Lab.) said that owing to the delay in introducing 
the Bill, many people had already signed agreements involving thorn 
in paying back rent ; she suggested that there was a ease for a refund 
paid before the clarification. In reply, Mr. Brooke emphasized that 
he had repeatedly said that tenants and landlords, before entering 
into new agreements, should tako professional advice, if they had 
not done so and had signed agreements which were unreasonable in 
some respect or other, this had happened through their disregard of 
“ the dictates of common sense.” 

Mr. Marlowe (0.), seconded by Mr. Robert Jenkins (0.), moved an 
amendment Intended to protect tenants from finding themselves 
involved in heavy legal costs as a result of exercising their rights 
under the Bill ; it was defeated by 175 votes to 157 after Mr. Brooke 
had announced that the Lord Chancellor, when ho came to make 
rules under Clause 4 of the Bill, intended to consider sympathetically 
a provision to limit costs. This provision, whilst preserving the 
court’s discretion in exceptional eases, would normally limit the 
costs payable by either party to an amount ranging from £4 to 
£7 - £8. An occupier would tints be able to go to court and state his 
case, or he legally represented, without running the risk of having 
to pay inordinate costs. 

After being given a third reading on June 23 and passing 
through the House of Lords, the Bill was enacted on Aug. 1. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (16235 A.) 

B, ICELAND. — Soviet Credits for Fishing Industry. 

It was announced by the Tass Agency on Aug. 19 that the 
Soviet Union had granted Iceland a 12-year credit of 50,000,000 
Icelandic crowns (about £1,100,000) to finance the purchase 
of fishing vessels in Eastern Germany ; the credit would bear 
interest at 2J- per cent, and repayment would be made in 
Icelandic goods. The agreement followed discussions between 
M. Skachkov, chairman of the Soviet Government’s Com- 
mittee for Economic Relations with Foreign Countries, and 
Hr. Thorsteinsson, the Icelandic Ambassador in Moscow. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 


C. UNITED STATES. — The National Aeronautics 
and Space Act. - Creation of Outer Space Agency. 

Legislation establishing a Federal “space agency”— the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration (N.A S.A.)— 
was signed by President Eisenhower on July 29 after approval 
by both Houses of Congress. Based on the recommendations 
contained in the President’s Congressional message of April 2 
(see page 10100), it represented a compromise version of two 
separate Bills previously passed by the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 

The legislation (the National Aeronautics and Space Act) 
contained the l olio wing principal provisions : 

(1) The N.A.S.A. would be built around the 38-yoar-old National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and would bo headed by a 
civilian Administrator. It would plan, direct, and conduct all 
aeronautical and space research in tlio United States for peaceful 
purposes. The Defence Department would retain jurisdiction over 
space activities primarily involving weapons and defence. 

(2) A joint civilian-military committee would be established to 
ensure liaison between the N.A.S.A. and the Dofonoo Department on 
matters relating to space activities. The President would have 
ultimate authority to co-ordinate the work of both bodies. 

(3) A National Aeronautics and Space Council would bo set up to 
advise the President on space matters, similar to the National 
Security Council which advises him on dei’eneo and security 
matters. The President would preside over the now Council, whose 
other members would bo the Secretary of State, the (Secretary of 
Defence, the Administrator ol! the N.A.S.A., the chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and throe Presidential appointees 
chosen from porsonH prominent in science, education, and engineering. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Act declared that it 
was the policy of the United States to undertake space 
activities “ devoted to peaceful purposes for the benefit of all 
mankind ” ; it anthemed “ co-operation with other nations 
and groups of nations ... in the peaceful application of the 
results of such work, pursuant to international agreements 
entered into by the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate.” In signing the legislation. President Eisenhower 
described its enactment as “ an historic step ” which would 
equip the United States “ for leadership in the space age.” 

A new 15 -member Senate Oommitto© on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences was sot up by the XT.S. Senate on July 24 ; it will have 
jurisdiction over the activities of the N.A.S.A. and will deal with all 
outer-space developments exempt these having military implications, 
A similar committee was set up by the House of Representatives 
on July 21. 

Mr. T. Keith Gleiman (52), president of the Case Institute 
of Technology (Cleveland) and a former member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, was nominated by President Eisenhower 
on Aug. 8 as Director of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Dr. Hugh L, Drydm (00), director of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, was nominated 
deputy director of the N.A.S.A. (New York Times) (16x57 A.) 

D. BAHAMAS. — Electoral Reforms. 

The U.K. Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) arrived in 
Nassau on April 10 to discuss the possibilities of political and 
social reforms with the Governor of the Bahamas (Sir Raynor 
Arthur), the local authorities, political leaders, and other 
leading representatives of the population. His visit was the 
outcome of the general strike of January 1958 (see 10032 A), 
which, although originating in a transport dispute, was 
interpreted as an expression of resentment on the part of the 
coloured population (85 per cent of a total of 100,000) against 
white “ domination ” in the Administration, 

On April 13 Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced the following 
electoral reforms, which were subsequently unanimously 
adopted in principle by the Bahamas House of Assembly 
on May 6 : 

(1) The introduction of universal adult male suffrage (though it 
was not proposed to extend the franchise to women). 

(2) The limitation of the number of votes permitted to any one 
person to two— the qualifications being residence and place of 
business. 

(3) An increase in representation in the House of Assembly for 
New Providence Island (on which Nassau is situated) to 12 Heats 
instead of 8, out of a total of 29. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd stated that legislation necessary for 
these changes would be brought into effect by the end of the 
year ; he added that, as a result of his investigations, he and 
the Governor would authorize immediate steps to “ enact 
labour legislation consistent with the needs of the Bahamas, 
in a form which commends itself to modern opinion,” 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Observer) (Prev. rep. 16032 A.) 
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A. SOUTH AFRICA, — Opening of Treason Trial. - 
The Special Criminal Courts Amendment Act. 

It was announced in Pretoria on July 1 that a special 
criminal court would be set up to try without a jury 92 South 
Africans of all races who had been charged with treason or, 
alternatively, with certain offences under the Suppression of 
Communism. Act. The court would consist of Justice F. L. H. 
Rumpff (a member of the Transvaal Division of the Supreme 
Court, and chairman of the Constituency Delimitation Com- 
mission in 1957), Mr. Justice A. Kennedy (a member of the 
Natal Division of the Supreme Court), and Mr Justice J. F. 
Ludorf (also of the Transvaal Division of the Supreme Court), 
and the trial would begin in Pretoria on Aug. 1. 

On July 9 the Government published legislation — Lhe 
Special Criminal Courts Amendment Bill — empowering the 
Minister of Justice to order trials on charges of treason or 
offences against the Suppression of Communism Act to be 
held by special court, whenever he considered this to be “ in 
the interests of the administration of justice,” and to appoint 
two or three judges constituting a special court. The Bill 
specifically validated the special court announced on July 1 
for the present treason trial. 

The Bill amended a statute of 1917 which empowered a Provincial 
Attorney-General to recommend to the Muns ter of Justice the trial 
of certain scheduled offences (treason, sedition, and public violenco) 
by a special court when he was of the opinion that “ if the accused 
were tried by a jury the ends of justice are likely to he defeated ” 
In 1955 consolidating legislation was passed embodying the above- 
mentioned provision of the 1917 Act, and also enabling the Minister to 
direct that certain offences should be tried by a judge and assessors — 
thereby disallowing trial by judge and jury. In 1956 grave charges 
under the Suppression of Co mmu nism Act were added to those for 
which a special court could be constituted. 

The Bill was given a second reading in the House of Assembly 
on July 14 by 84 votes to 46, the United Party and the Natives’ 
Representatives opposing. 

Mr. Swart (Minister of Justice) explained that under South African 
legislation four types of superior court trial wore provided : (i) by a 
judge and two assessors ; (u) by a judge and jury, if so oloctod by 
the accused ; (ni) by a judge and two assessors, at tho direction of 
the Minister of Justice ; and (iv) by special court, at the direction 
of the M inister and on the advice of the Attorney-General. Before 
the decision was made to bring the present case before a special court 
of three judges, he (the Munster) had consulted tho Judge -President 
of the Transvaal as to what judge should be appointed if tho case 
were to be heard before a judge aud two assessors, and the Judge- 
President had nominated Mr. Justice Rumpff. 

In the meantime the accused had elected to be tried by a judge and 
jury, hut the Attorney -General had informed him (the Minis ter) that 
it was m the interests of justice that a special court should be con- 
stituted. After taking legal opinion, and receiving assurances that 
he (the Minister) had power to establish such a court, tho special 
court announced on July 1 had been set up ; the other two judges 
appointed to the court had been recommended by Mr. Justice Rumpff. 

The accused, however, had meanwhile changed their minds and 
had elected to be tried by a judge and assessors The question had 
then arisen whether a special court was still allowed, and, according 
to legal opinion, this was the case. However, in order to clarify tho 
intention of existing legislation and to avoid proceedings which 
would needlessly protract the trial, he (the Minister) had decided 
to bring in the new Bill. 

Mr. Swart said that the Attorney-General had expressed the 
opinion that the complicated nature of the case, the legal questions 
which were expected to be raised, and the vast volume of evidonco 
that would be produced, made it desirable in the interests of justice 
that three judges with experience of criminal courts should ho 
appointed to hear the case. Where a judge sat with two assessors 
he had to take responsibility for the court’s decision even if the 
assessors disagreed with him ; thus “ the decision in a trial perhaps 
lasting for months and months would bo the responsibility of one 
judge ” In a special court, however, there would be three experienced 
judges able to give a decision both on the facts and the legal aspects 
and their decision would have to be unanimous. To create a special 
court was therefore not only m the interests of the State but “ just 
as much in the interests of the accused.” 

After pointing out that it was traditional in South Africa for ail 
treason trials to be referred to a special court, Mr. Swart deprecated 
what he called the “ shocking misrepresentation in the Press” 
which had created the “ totally incorrect impression ” that the Bill 
empowered the Minister to create special courts whenever he wished. 
In actual fact, the Bill referred to only one Article in the Cri m in a l 
Procedure Act which empowered the Minister of Justice to create 
a special court in certain specific instances — namely, m cases of 
treason, public violence, and Communistic activities. 

Mr. H. G. Lawrence (U.P.) emphasized that a “ fundamental 
change ” would be brought about by the Bill. Undor the legislation 
in force, a special court could be appointed if “ the ends of justice 
were likely to be defeated by a trial by jury,” whereas now such 
a court could be set up if it was “in the interests of the adminis- 
tration of justice,” which was quite a different condition. The Minister 


should show that such an amendment of tho law wan ivcHonnblo and 
necessary. Mr. Lawrence also expressed the view that under existing 
legislation a special court could bo set up only as an alternative to 
trial by jury. Mr Swart’s instruction to the Governor-General to 
issue a proclamation to constitute a special court in connexion with 
tho present treason trial wan therefore “ completely illegal ” as the 
accused had chosen to bo tried by a judge aud two assessors, In which 
caso there was no provision for the creation of a special court. Jf 
Mr. Swart now introduced ad hoc legislation “ at the eleventh hour M 
to validate his earlier decision, this was nothing else but treating 
Parliament as a “rubber stamp.” Mr. Lawrence accepted that 
Mr Swart’s motives in introducing the measure wore “ impeccable,” 
but said that he wuh creating “a most dangerous precedent” and 
that the now Bill was “ repugnant to tho rule of law.” 

The Bill was also strongly criticized by Mr. Leo- Warden and 
Mr. W. P. Stanford (Natives’ Ueptesontatives). 

Replying to tho debate, Mr. Swart stressed that if eases wore 
hoard before a judge and two assessors the law did not require that 
tho assessors should have legal knowledge, and it was, In fact, 
possible for persons to be appointed as assessors who had no legal 
knowledge or experience whatever. Ho repeated that, he had 
“ consulted Mr. Justice Rumpff about the appointment of the two 
other judges,” and that those judges had been “ recommended ” 
by Mr. Justice Rumpff. 

The Bill was given a third reading on July 10 by 91 votes to 
52, after Mr, Swart had declared that observers who would be 
attending lhe treason trial from Britain, the l and 
Norway would be “ welcome to come to the hearing ” ; though 
South Africa had never sent observers to other countries to 
hold watching briefs, she was “ not ashamed of her judicial 
system ” and u had nothing to conceal” 

The Bill was given a third reading in the Senate on July 21 , 
and received the Cover nor- Generals assent on July 22 , 

Opening of Treason Trial. 

When Lhe trial opened in Pretoria on Aug, 1 , the leading 
defence counsel (Mr. 1. Maisels) asked that Mr, Justice Ludorf, 
as well as Mr. Justice Rumpff, should recuse themselves on 
the grounds that “ certain fads created reasonable fear in the 
minds of the accused that they would not have a fair trial” 
Mr. Justice Ludorf announced on Aug. 4 that he would accede 
to thus request, hut Mr. Justice Uumpff declined to recuse 
himself. 

Mr. Justice Ludorf said that tho defence request was based ou the 
fact that ho (tho judge) had acted as counsel on behalf of the police 
m a matter in which tho facts to some extent overlapped with those 
of the present trial. Until tho matter had been raised by Mr, M niseis 
it had not occurred to him that there was any connexion between 
the two cases, and ho had actually forgotten the facts of tho previous 
caso. Nevertheless, ho could not say that It would bo unreasonable 
for tho accused to gain tho impression that they would not have a 
fair trial, 

Mr. Justice Rumpff explained that, “ contrary to Mr, HvvartVi 
statement in Parliament” (of which he had not known beforehand l 
ho had never “recommended” his two follow -judgcM to serve with 
him, and ho denied that ho was responsible for (heir appointment 
(as had boon contended by tho defence). Tho appointments hud 
boon solely tho responsibility of tho Minister and had been a matter 
of indifference to ldmsolf (Mr, justice Rumpff) personally. 

Mr. Swart announced ou Aug. 6 that Mr, Justice Bekker (of 
the Transvaal Division of the Supreme (hurt) had been 
appointed the third judge to 1111 tho vacancy (mused by the 
withdrawal of Mr. Justice Ludorf, 

Of the 92 defendants accused in the indictment, 58 were 
Africans, 10 Kuropeans, 10 Indians, and two Coloured, When 
the trial opened, however, it was announced that the (Town 
had withdrawn the indictment against one of the accused, 
who would be unable to attend for six months on medical 
grounds.— (State Information Office, Pretoria - Cape Times - 
Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 16138 A) 


~ Construction of World’s 
Largest Hydro-Electric Station. 

The Kuibyshev hydro-elce trie station at Zhiguli, cm tin* 
Volga, was officially opened by M. Khrushchev cm Aug. HI, 

!, Ls kl Ii d m ?l lc worlcl » il h planned capacity 
of 2 100 000 kilowatts, with an annual output of 10,800,000 

«<* was put into operation in 
December 1 955 ; since then 19 more sets, each of 105,000 k.w. 
capaciLy, had been installed in the power house. The station 
took seven years to construct. 

Mr. Khrushchev announced at the opening ceremony that 

be e knnwn n a WO t , i ld r® aft f, lento and would henceforth 

be known as the Lenin Volga Hydro-EIcctrla Station. 

(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) (*4717 A.) 

C. RUMANIA. — Withdrawal of Soviet Forces. 
Bucharest Radio announced on July 25 that all Soviet 
haf ? been withdrawn from Rumanian territory. 
(Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 16301 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Isaac Wolfson 
Foundation. « Wolfson and Gulbenkian Benefactions. 

The creation of a new charitable foundation with a capital 
of £0,000,000, almost entirely in ordinary shares of Great 
Universal Stores, was announced on July 00 on behalf of 
Mr. Isaac Wolfson, chairman and managing director of Great 
Universal Stores. The trust— known as the Isaac Wolfson 
Foundation— is the largest, since the establishment of the 
Nuffield Foundation with a capital of £10,000,000 in 1040. 

Tlio Isaac Wolfson Foundation will have an income of approxi- 
mately £400,000 a year, which will be free of income-tax as Is the 
ease with all charitable trusts. The policy of the Foundation is : 
“ The advancement of education and health in the United Kingdom 
and Commonwealth, with particular reference to scientific and 
technological education ; facilities for higher education ; youth 
activities ; general medical research ; cancer research ; and inodical, 
surgical, and nursing services." The Foundation is also empowered 
to act in the United States and Israel in promoting those aims. 

It was announced at the same time that the Wolfson Foundation 
had made the following benefactions : £250,000 to the Westminster 
School of Nursing to provide training facilities for 100-170 nurses ; 
£250,000 to London University for a new Hall of Residence for 
Commonwealth studonta ; £25,000 to the British Council of Spastica 
to build a new wing for a further 20 spaatica and 10 stall at Boaeons- 
fleld, Bucks. ; and £20,000 for the Duke of Edinburgh's Award for 
young people (see 16330 B, 15411 A). 

The new Foundation replaced a smaller charitable trust 
which had been created by Mr. Wolfson in 1955 and which 
had itself made a number of important benefactions — 
including £150,000 for the British Umpire Cancer Campaign, 
£125,000 for a post-graduate school of medicine attached to 
Hammersmith Hospital, £120,000 to the National Playing 
Fields Association, and £05,000 to Oxford University for a 
Chair of Metallurgy. The new Foundation and its parent 
body has given £1,114,000 for a variety of causes since the 
original trust was founded by Mr. Wolfson in 1955. 

The Board of Trustees of the Isaac Wolfson Foundation consists 
of Lord Nathan, as chairman ; Lord Evans, physician to H.M. the 
Queen ; Lord Blrkott, a former Lord Justice of Appeal ; Professor 
A. L. Goodhart, Q.O., Master of University College, Oxford; Bir 
Stanford Coe, consulting surgeon and member of the Cancer and 
Radiotherapy Committee ; Mr. Isaac Wolfson ; Mrs. Isaac 
Wolfson ; and Mr. Leonard Wolfson. Lieutenant-General Sir 
Harold Redman, lately Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
accepted the post of Director and Secretary of the Foundation. 

Gulbenkian Foundation Benefactions. 

The first list of benefactions under the Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion (see 15091 A), announced on April 27, 1957, totalled over 
£500,000 for artistic, scientific, 1 educational, and charitable 
causes in Britain, the Commonwealth, Portugal, and Armenian 
communities in the Middle East. Further grants totalling 
over £1,000,000 were announced on Nov. 8, 1957, for similar 
purposes, of which over £150,000 was allocated to Britain. 

Benefactions to British institutions included £75,000 for the Royal 
College of Art for building a now wing on a site adjoining the Albert 
Hall; £60,000 for Durham University for building a Museum of 
Oriental Art and Archaeology, to be named the Gulbenkian Museum ; 
£22,000 to Oxford University for building a Gulbenkian lecture-room 
adjoining the new Law Library ; £20,000 to the London Police Court 
Mission for establishing a probation hostel for girls from rural areas ; 
£15,000 for Gulbenkian Fellowships In mathematics, science, and 
technology at selected universities ; and £10,000 to King's College, 
London, where the late Mr. Calouste Sarkis Gulbenkian took a 
science degree. Among many smaller benefactions was £3,000 to help 
expand the work of the Telephone Samaritans of the Church of 
St. Stephen's Walbrook, in the City of London. [The Telephone 
Samaritans of St, Stephen's Walbrook was founded in 1953 by the 
Rev, Chad Varah to help reduce the suioldo-rato by encouraging 
persons in despair to telephone Mansion House 9000 ; assisted by 
voluntary helpers, trained and untrained, Mr. Varah has dealt with 
some 900 cases, of which 400 wore potential subsides and the rest 
In great distress. The service has been imitated in Berlin and 
Stockholm.] 

In addition to the benefactions mentioned above, the Gulbenkian 
Foundation has given £50,000 towards the building of the new 
Churchill College at Cambridge (see 16198 C). 

It was announced on Jan. 20, 1958, that the needs of 
the arts in Great Britain would be reviewed over the next 
18 months by a committee appointed by the Gulbenkian 
Foundation and headed by Lord Bridges, chairman of the 
Royal Fine Art Commission and former Head of the Civil 
Service. On May 14 it was announced that the other members 
of the Committee would be Lady Albemarle, Sir George Barnes, 
Principal of the University College of North Staffordshire, 
and Mr. Noel Annan, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 1503* A -) 


B. TURKEY. — Economic Stabilization Programme. 
- Financial Assistance by O.E.E.C. Members, E.P.U., 
and I.M.F. - New Exchange Rate System. 

It was announced in Ankara, Paris, and Washington on 
Aug. 4 that a large-scale programme of financial aid to Turkey 
had been approved by the Ministerial Council of the O.E.E.C., 
the International Monetary Fund, and the U.S. Government, 
following the adoption by the Turkish Government of a com- 
prehensive stabilization programme designed to arrest infla- 
tionary pressures, to enable Turkey to overcome her present 
economic difficulties, and to assist her m obtaining fresh 
resources for her economic development programme. Details 
of the financial facilities, covering a total of $859,000,000 
in foreign aid, were as follows : 

(1) The O.K.E.O. would make available to the Turkish Government 
about $100,000,000 of credit; $25,000,000 of this would be made 
available through the Wuropoau Payments Union, the Ministerial 
Council of the O.E.K.C, having decided to provide Turkey with a 
rallonge which would extend her settlement facilities in. tho Union 
on a 75 per cent gold and 25 per cent credit basis by $100,000,000. 
Tho equivalent of tho remaining $75,000,000 would bo provided by 
member-countries of tho O.E.E.O., including tho equivalent of 
$50,000,000 in Doutschomarka by Wostorn Germany and the 
equivalent of $10,000,000 in sterling by Britain. 

(2) Tho I.M.F. had approved a drawing by Turkey on the Fund of 
the equivalent of $25,000,000, bait in U.S. dollars and half in 
Deutschomarks. 

(3) The U.8. Government would extend to Turkey an additional 
$234,000,000, made up of (i) $25,000,000 of immediate aid; (ii) 
$75,000,000 of defence support assistance grants from Mutual 
Security Aid Funds ; (iii) $75,000,000 in tho form of a development 
assistance loan, about half of which would be granted by the Export- 
Import Bank; (iv) $15,000,000 by tho supply of U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities ; and (v) $44,000,000 by tho postponement 
of repayment of tho loans granted to Turkoy tn 1948, 1949, and 1952 
by tho former International Co-operation Administration and the 
Mutual Security Agency, 

(4) With regard to Turkish debts due or falling duo within the next 
few years, it had been agreed that a conference should be convened 
at an early date, under the aegis of the O.K.E.O,, to dooide upon the 
arrangements for spreading the repayment over a certain period. 

There would ho a six-months’ standstill in respect of the bilateral 
arrears agreements between Turkey and various O.E.E.O. countries ; 
during this period negotiations would take place on new schedules 
of payment. 

Turkish Economic Stabilization Programme. 

The principal part of this programme (which became effective 
on Aug. 4) was the introduction of a new exchange system. 

A single effective selling rate of £T9.00 to the U.B. dollar was 
introduced for imports, and three buying rates for exports : (i) 
£T4.90 to the dollar for a first list of commodities ; (ii) £T5.60 for a 
second list of commodities ; and (Hi) £T9.()0 for all other commodities, 
as well as for ** invisible " transactions and capital transfers. These 
now rates, while leaving unchanged the official par value of the 
Turkish pound at £T2.80 per U.B. dollar, wore brought about by 
granting premia for exports and making surcharges for imports, 
thereby readjusting oxport and Import values to world prices and 
removing the previously existing disparity between internal and 
external prices. All other existing multiple currency practices 
were abolished. 

In addition, the Turkish Government’s programme included 
measures designed to balance the budget, to eliminate deficits 
of the State economic enterprises, and to restrict credit 
expansion ; the Government Is also adjusting its own invest- 
ment policy with a view to giving priority to projects which 
can most effectively stimulate exports or reduce imports. 

The O.E.E.O. stated that the Turkish Government had 
14 declared its intention to put this programme into operation 
without delay, to pursue it with determination, and, by all 
available means, to ensure its complete success.” Moreover, 
the Turkish Government was prepared, “ when required and 
in consultation with the O.E.E.O. , to strengthen and supple- 
ment the measures for which the programme provides.” The 
I.M.F. stated that it would “remain in consultation with 
Turkey.”— (O.E.E.O. Information Division, Paris - I.M.F., 
Washington - Turkish Embassy Press Department, London - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. 140x5 A ; Anglo-Turkish 
Debt Agreement, 1557** A 5 14180 A.) 

C. NETHERLANDS - YUGOSLAVIA. — Agreement 
on Compensation for Expropriated Dutch Property. 

An agreement was signed at The Hague on July 22 providing 
for the payment by Yugoslavia to the Netherlands of 2,500,000 
guilders in compensation for nationalized or confiscated Dutch 
property in Yugoslavia, payment to be spread over five years. 
Negotiations for the agreement began in 1949, and it was stated 
that talks on the subject of Yugoslav State debts to the 
Netherlands were still continuing. — (Netherlands News Agency) 
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A. CHINA - SOVIET UNION. — Peking Meeting 
between M. Khrushchev and President Mao Tse-timg. - 
Joint Statement on International Situation. 

The Soviet Prime Minister, M. Khrushchev, visited Peking 
from July 31 to Aug. 3 for talks with President Mao Tse-tung. 
Others taking part in the discussions were, on the Soviet side, 
Marshal Malinovsky (Defence Minister), M. Kuznetsov (acting 
Foreign Minister), and M. Ponomarev (a member of the 
Communist Party’s central committee) ; and on the Chinese 
side, Mr. Chou En-lai (Prime Minister), Marshal Peng Teh-hai 
(Defence Minister), Marshal Chen Yi (Foreign Minister), and 
Mr. Wang Cha-hsiang (a member of the Communist Party’s 
secretariat). The meeting took place under conditions of great 
secrecy, no intimation of the Soviet leaders’ presence m Peking 
being given until August 3. 

The communique issued at the conclusion of the talks (the 
main sections of which are given below) called for the 
immediate holding of a summit conference, the withdrawal of 
the TJ.S. and British forces from Lebanon and Jordan, the 
ending of nuclear tests, and the abolition of military blocs and 
military bases on foreign soil. It accused the Western Powers 
of “ refusing to take any genuine measures to preserve peace ” ; 
declared that another world war would “ put an end to the 
imperialist aggressors ” ; and reaffirmed the ideological unity 
of the Soviet and Chinese Communist parties. 

After speaking of the “ exceedingly warm and cordial atmosphere ” 
of the discussions and the “ complete identity of views ” which had 
been recorded, the communique went on : 

“ The two parties agreed that the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese 
People’s Republic, together with the other countries of the Socialist 
camp and all peace-loving countries and peoples, have achieved great 
successes in the struggle to ease international tension and defend 
peace. The peaceful policy of the U.S.S.R. and the Chineso People's 
Republic is receiving growing support and sympathy from tho 
peoples of all countries. India, Indonesia, the United Arab Republic, 
and other countries and peoples of Asia, Africa, America and Europe 
are playing an ever-increasing role m strengthening peace . . . 

** In contrast . . . aggressive imperialist circles, headed by mono- 
polist groups in the United States, continue to reject peaceful co- 
existence and co-operation, stubbornly oppose tho easing of inter- 
national tension, obstruct the holding of a conference of Hoads of 
Government of the great Powers, and intensify their preparations 
for a new war . . . They are forging aggressive military and political 
blocs, enmeshing the world in their network of military bases, and 
interfering more often and more brazenly in. the domestic affairs of 
other countries. 

“ The armed aggression recently undertaken against Lebanon and 
Jordan by the United States and Britain, and the threats of force 
against the Republic of Iraq and the United Arab Republic, have 
sharply increased the tension in the Middle East and have made 
the war danger still more serious . . . The U.S.S.R. and the Chinese 
People’s Republic strongly condemn the flagrant aggression by the 
U.S.A. and Britain in the Middle East; demand the immediate 
summoning of a conference of Heads of Government of the great 
Powers to discuss the Middle East situation; and insist on the 
immediate withdrawal of U.S. troops from Lebanon and of Brit ish 
forces from Jordan.’* 

After expressing “ full support ” for the “ struggle of the United 
Arab Republic, the Republic of Iraq, and the national liberation 
movements of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America,” 
and saying that “the age of colonialism is gone, never to return,” 
the communiqu6 continued : 

“ The two parties exchanged views on a number of important 
questions . . . and reached complete agreement on measures to he 
taken to combat aggression and preserve peace. The Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People's Republic will do everything possible to 
ease international tension and prevent the horrors of a new war. 
Both parties declare once again that the right of the peoples of all 
countries to choose their own social and political systems must he 
respected ; that countries with different social systems must co-exist 
peacefully, in accordance with the well-known * Five Principles ’ 
which have received wide international recognition ; that all con- 
troversial international issues must be settled peacefully by negotia- 
tion ; and that the development of economic and cultural relations 
between countries on the basis of mutual benefit and peaceful 
competition . . . must be encouraged. 

“The major task in preserving and consolidating peace is the 
reaching of agreement among States to reduce armaments, to end 
Inuclear] tests and ban atomic and hydrogen weapons, to abolish all 
military groupings and bases on foreign territories, and to conclude 
a pact of peace and collective security. Whether war can he averted 
does not, however, depend solely on the good intentions of the peace- 
loving peoples and their unilateral efforts. Right up to the present 
moment, aggressive circles of the Western Powers are ref using to 
take any genuine measures to preserve peace ; on the contrary# 
they are senselessly aggravating the international tension and 
putting mankind on the brink of catastrophe. If the sabre-rattling 
Imperialist maniacs dare to force war on the peoples, they should 
realize that all the peace-loving and freedom-loving countries, 
closely united in a single unit, will put an end to the imperialist 
aggressors one© and for all and establish everlasting peace the world 
over.” 


In conclusion, it was stated that both parties “ noted with great 
satisfaction” that tho “fraternal relations of friendship, co-operation 
and mutual assistance between the Communist parties and Govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union and China . , . are being developed success- 
fully and becoming more firmly established ” ; that the economic 
development of both countries was “ proceeding at a rapid pace ” 
and “ increasing dally in strength ” ; and that they wore in complete 
accord in assessing tho tasks facing tho Communist parties of China 
and the Soviet Union,” 

After saying that “ tho unshakable unity of our two Marxlst- 
Leninist parties will always provide a firm guarantee of tho triumph 
of our common cause,” tho communique ended : “ Tho Soviet 
Communist Party and tho Chinese Communist Party will . . * wage an 
uncompromising strugglo against revisionism - the principal danger 
in the Communist movement. This revisionism has found its clearest 
manifestation in tho programme of the Leaguo of Communists In 
Yugoslavia ...” 

An agreement on Soviet technical assistance to China for 
the construction or expansion of 47 metallurgical, chemical, 
coal-mining, machine-building, wood- working, and building 
materials enterprises and power stations was signed in Moscow 
on August 8. 

It provided, that tho U.fcbH.R. would carry out surveying, research 
work, and designing for a number of those enterprises; supply 
technological equipment, instruments, cables, and special materials 
for tho manufacture of other equipment In China ; send specialists 
to help in tho installation and launching of the enterprises ; and help 
in training Chinese personnel. Tho U.S.S.R. would also grant to 
China, free of charge, licences for the manufacture of certain goods, 
technical data and blueprints, for which China would only have to 
pay tho cost of preparation and delivery. All other Soviet assistance 
would be paid for through tho dolivory of goods under the current 
Sino -Soviet trade agreement. 

The communiqu6 added that tho designing, surveying and resoureh 
work for most of tho enterprises covered by the agreement would be 
carried out by tho Chinese themselves, who would also supply the 
necessary equipment for those enterprises. 

M. Khrushchev and the Soviet delegation left Peking for 
Moscow on Aug. 3. —(Soviet Embassy Press Department, 
London - New York Times) (Prev. rep, 16301 A ; 15899 A.) 


lawjfucjL. 


Completion of Eilat-Haifa Pipeline. 


The oil pipeline from Eilat to Ashdod Yam was extended 
to Haifa in July by a new section running for 84 miles along 
the Mediterranean coast ; the first oil to reach the Haifa 
refineries overland since 1.948 was pumped through the new 
pipeline on August % 

Work on tho pipoUno— which runs practically the whole length 
of Israel- began early in 1957. It was completed In three stages ; 

(1) an 8 -in. section from Eilat to Beorshoba, in the northern Negev ; 

(2) a 16 -in. section from Beorshoba to Ashdod Yam, on the M editor- 

ran<Mm coast n.oar Askolon; and (3) the now HJ-In. section from 
Ashdod Yam to Haifa. Before the completion of the third link, oil 
, an< i Beerehoba had to ho transported by tanker from 

Ashdod Yam to Haifa, which will no longer bo necessary. Tho 
section from Ashdod Yam to Beorshoba was enlarged to ill Inchon to 
Boeraheba^ 0 * 1011 ft ° tn tho HmftU jHrttoU olUlold at I Inlets, near 

completed Kilut-IIaifn pipeline is capable of trans- 
porting 90 per cent of Israel’s domestic oil needs ; in addition, 
it gives Israel a second oil outlet at Haifa in addition to that 
already- existing at Eilat. — (Israel Government Press Office, 
Jerusalem - New York Times - Lc Monde, Paris) 

(Prcv, rep. 15862 C 5 15528 A.) 

C. ASTRONOMY. — Australian Radio Telescope. 

Tniwi'n 10 ' in °( the Commonwealth ScicnUftc and 
Industrial Research Organization (Mr. Casey) announced on 

S a S‘ ant telescope, the most powerful of Its 

^ iiwJwTr ■ M d ’ W c ul i b , c ,. b ! lilt wear l’urkos (a small town in 
Walcs ’ 200 mn< * west of Sydney) at 
a WI J, en eompletod in 1061, it would have 

dish-ooycr reflector 210 ft. in diameter and would 

of liX vi 9 r/Z^‘f g US T nals £ 0,n “ mlio million** 

“^Australian telescope will be comple- 
XXSnl ^ 260 '^. instnmerit at Jodrelf Bank, inasmuch 

onlv in iL P « S t0 ^ bge r ve “ wkUo *tars ” which are 

only visible m the Southern Hemisphere. It will be housed on 
a concrete tower and steerable with very high pmelsion, but 

the imri abI t. to turn on objects less than 80 degrees above 
the horizon.— (New Scientist - Australian News Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. Jodrell Bank, 15838 B.) 
D. BRAZIL. — New Navy Minister. 

th«f nX- 1 nn 0r Ann° T^“° Mat080 , was appointed Minister of 

C&mara'^whn h^ U AiJi 5 «J n 8UC 9 C8S i°n to Vice-Admiral Alves 
uimara, who had died the previous day. — (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16304 B.) 
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AUGUST 23 — 30, 1958 

A. ATOMIC ENERGY, — Geneva Conference of 
Experts on Detection of Nuclear Explosions. - East-West 
Agreement on Methods of Detection. - Anglo-American 
Offer of Conditional Suspension of Nuclear Tests. 

In the course of the protracted u summit ” correspondence 
between the Soviet and Western Heads oC Government, 
President Eisenhower suggested to M. Khrushchev on April 28 
that technical experts of both sides should start work immedi- 
ately on the “ practical problems of supervision and control ” 
which were indispensable to any dependable agreement on 
disarmament. In his reply (May 9) M. Khrushchev agreed that 
both sides should appoint experts who would “ start work 
immediately on studying the methods of possible violations of 
an agreement to end nuclear tests, with the proviso that the 
work should be completed in the shortest time possible.” He 
emphasized, however, that the Soviet Government’s acceptance 
related only to the single issue of suspending nuclear tests and 
not to the disarmament problem as a whole, on which agree- 
ment had not yet been reached between the U.S.S.ll. and the 
Western Powers. 

A White House statement (May 1 i) said that ” Premier Khrush- 
chov's letter seems to constitute recognition of the validity of the 
position, long hold by the U.B.A., the other Western members of tho 
TJ.NT. Disarmament Bub -committee, and the overwhelming majority 
of tho General Assembly, that examination of the technical aspects 
of disarmament measures should begin as soon as possible and might 
servo as the basis for progress toward agreement on disarmament.’* 
After expressing tho hope that ** this acceptance presages agreement 
to begin similar studies on other measures of disarmament,” the 
statement said that M. Khrushchov's letter would bo “ carefully 
studied ” and would bo ** the subject of early consultation with our 
allies.” 

In a letter to M. Khrushchev on May 24, President Eisen- 
hower expressed gratification at the Soviet Prime Minister’s 
agreement to an early start on technical talks between experts 
ot 4 belli sides. lie proposed that the talks should begin at 
Geneva within three weeks, and that the exports should be 
designated not only by the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.ll. bub also by 
the United Kingdom, France, “ and possibly other countries 
having specialists with a thorough knowledge in the Add of 
detecting nuclear tests.” He assumed that the Soviet delegates, 
u like those from our side,” would be chosen “ on the basis of 
special competence so as to assure that we get scientific and not 
political conclusions.” 

In his reply (May 111) M. Khrushchev agreed that the talks 
should begin within three weeks at Geneva, though the Soviet 
Government would “ prefer the conference to be held in Moscow.” 
He added that the tJ.S.S.H. had no objection to the inclusion 
of experts from Britain, France, and other countries, and 
proposed that Polish and Czechoslovak experts should also take 
part, M. Khrushchev also proposed that the experts should 
complete their work in three or four weeks and draw up a Anal 
report within tlxat period. 

In a further letter to M. Khrushchev (June 10) President 
Eisenhower suggested tlxat the talks should begin in Geneva 
“ on or about July 1.” While appreciating the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s offer to hold the talks in Moscow, the Western side would 
prefer to hold them in Geneva— particularly as that venue was 
acceptable to the Soviet Government, and as the Swiss Govern- 
ment had “ agreed to this location,” As indicated in his (the 
President’s) letter of May 24, the Western side would include 
experts from the U.S.A., Britain, France, and possibly other 
countries, and there was no objection to the participation of 
Polish and Czechoslovak experts as proposed by M. Khrushchev. 
He agreed with M. Khrushchev’s suggestion that it might be 
possible for the experts to produce a final report in three or four 
weeks, but believed that there should be “ enough flexibility 
in our arrangements to allow a little longer time if it is needed 
to resolve the complex technical issues involved.” President 
Eisenhower added : " These talks would be undertaken without 
commitment as to the final decision on the relationship of 
nuclear test suspension to other more important disarmament 
measures.” Finally, he suggested that further arrangements 
for the Geneva meeting should be handled through normal 
diplomatic channels. 

Correspondence between the U.S. and Soviet Governments 
on the question of the Geneva conference of experts was con- 
tinued during the latter half of June, involving the exchange of 
seven aides-rnJmoire between the two Governments. 

A Soviet aide-mdnioire of June 13 agreed that the talks should 
begin in Geneva on July 1, and gave tho names of the Soviet experts 
who would he taking part. It also stated that the Soviet Govern- 


ment had no objection to enlisting tho help of the U.N. Secretariat 
on the organizational side of the conference, as proposed by the 
U.S. Ambassador in Moscow (Mr Llewellyn Thompson) in a con- 
versation with M. Gromyko. In reply, a U.S. aide-mdmoire of June 20 
stated that Britain would bo represented at the Genova talks by 
Sir William Cockcroft and Sir William Penney, and that Franco and 
Canada would each be represented by ono delegate— this being the 
llrst intimation of Canadian participation, in the conference. 

A further Soviet aide-mdmoire (Juno 21) stated that there was no 
objection to the participation of Canada ; it gave the names of the 
Polish and Czechoslovak exports who would be attending, and also 
aimounccd that a Rumanian, technical expert would take part in 
tho conference. It added that tho Soviet Government ” continues to 
proceed on tho basis . . . that tho work of the conference of exports 
should promote tho ending of testa of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
at tho earliest possible elate, by all States possossmg such weapons.” 

On tho following (lay, however, another Soviet aide-mdmoire was 
presented in Washington taking exception to a statement made by 
Mr. Dulles at a press conference) on Juno 17. After quoting Mr. Dulles 
as saying that tho work of tho exports must be carried out without 
prejudice to tho question of whether or not nuclear tests should be 
suspended, tho Boviot Government said that it was ” impossible to 
agree to such an attitude ” and that ” the conference can bo fruitful 
only if it leads to positive results.” It went on to allege that 
44 attempts are being made to seal the doom of the conference in 
advance,” and added : ” Ono cannot but draw tho conclusion that 
tho gist of the position expounded by Mr. Dulles is to make tho 
mooting of exports pointless and thus to discredit it . . Under such 
conditions tho Boviot Government cannot send its exports, as it 
docs not want to he an accomplice in deceiving the peoples.” In 
conclusion, the Boviot Government said that it wonld 44 like ^ to 
receive confirmation from tho U.S. Government that tho meeting 
of exports should he convened with the aim of solving the problem 
of tho universal and immediate ending of nuclear weapon tests, 
and consequently that the purpose of tho conference remains the 
same as was determined in the correspondence between tho Boviot 
and U.B. Governments.” 

In reply, a U.H. aide-mdmoire was presented in Moscow on Juno 26 
saying Unit 44 the United States considers that the aims of the 
conference of experts remain as determined in the exchange of 
correspondence between tho U.H. and Boviot Governments, as 
confirmed by tho Soviet agreement of June 24.” It was added that 
tho U.S. experts wore already on rente for Genova, and that 44 so for 
as we are concerned the conference will bo proceeded with.” 

The Soviet reply (Juno 28) reiterated that tho conference would be 
” a waste of time ” unless It devoted itself to " the accomplishment 
of tho task of tho universal ending of nuclear weapon tests.” It 
added : “ It goes without saying that tho decision on tho ending of 
nuclear tests should be taken by tho Governments themselves and 
not by tho oxperts, whoso task Is to prepare tho necessary conditions 
for control over compliance with an agreement on tho ending of 
tests. However, with the conference of exports beginning lbs work, 
a full and (dear-cut undoretandiug should be readied among the 
Governments concerning the purposes of this meeting.” The Boviot 
Government hoped that tho United States would make ” an 
unequivocal statement on this matter.” 

In reply (Juno 30), the U.S. Government noted “ with satis- 
faction” the position of the Soviet Government, as sot out in its 
aide-mdmoire. of June 28, 41 that a decision on cessation of tests must 
be takon by Governments themselves and not by oxperts.” It wont 
on : ” The task of the experts . . . has been clearly defined In the 
preceding correspondence between our Governments ; it is to study 
methods of detection or possible violations of an agreement on the 
cessation of nuclear tests. The position of the U.S. Government has 
boon clearly and unequivocally expressed from tho time of its initial 
proposal. In his letter of April 28, President Eisenhower proposed 
to Uhairman Khrushchov that technical people should start work 
immediately upon tho practical problems of supervision and control 
which arc indispensable to dependable disarmament agreements, 
and stated that . . . " those studies are without prejudice to our 
respective positions on the timing and, interdependence of various 
aspects of disarmament. 1 It was in reply to this letter that Chairman 
Khrushchev stated on May 9 that tho Soviet Government agreed 
that both sides should designate exports for tho study which is now 
about to begin,” 

The Conference of Experts to Study the Possibility of 
Detecting Violations of Possible Agreements on a Suspension of 
Nuclear Tests opened at the Palais des Nations in Geneva on 
July 1. The principal delegates were : 

On the Western Side— Dr. James B. Fisk, Dr. Robert Bacher, 
and Dr. Ernest O. Rawrence (U.S.A.) ; Sir Jolm Cockcroft and 
Sir William Penney (Britain) ; Professor Yves RocotJ (France) ; 
Dr. Omond Solandt (Canada). Dr. Fisk was chairman of the 
Western delegation. 

On the Eastern Side— Professor Y. K. Fyodorov, Dr. I. Y. 
Tamm, Professor N. A. Semyonov, and M. Semyon Tsarapkin 
(Soviet Union) ; Professor Leopold Jurkicwicz and Dr. Marian 
Meisowicz (Poland) ; Dr. C. Simane and Professor Frantisek 
Behounek (CzcchosIo^^K; !Dn< IlormHffu^ei (Rumania). 
Professor Fyodorov wa|.^^g|a^n of the Ea»terri«4elegation. 
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All the representatives on "both sides were eminent scientists with 
the exception o f three diplomats appointed to the Hoviot, Polish and 
Czechoslovak delegations — respectively M. Semyon Tsarapkin, 
formerly Soviet representative at the U.N. and now a senior official 
in the Soviet Foreign Ministry ; Dr. Mioczyslaw Blusztajn, of tho 
Polish Foreign Ministry ; and M. Zdenek Trhlilc, of the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Ministry. No diplomatic representatives wore nominated 
on the Western side. 

Of the Western scientific delegates. Dr. Fisk is vioe-prcaidont of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories , Dr. Bachcr is a professor at 
California Institute of Technology ; Dr. Lawrence (inventor of the 
oyolotron) is Director of tho University of California Radiation 
Laboratory; Sir John Cockoroft is Director of the XJ.K. Atomio 
Energy Establishment at Harwell ; Sir William Penney is Director 
of the U.K. Atomio Weapons Research Establishment at Aldor- 
maston ; Professor Rocard, a member of the French Atomic Energy 
Authority, is Director of tho Physics Laboratory at tho Ecole Normals 
Suptrieure ; and Dr. Solandt, formerly chairman of the Canadian 
Defence Research Board, is director of research and development for 
the Canadian National Railways. Dr. Bachor and Dr. Lawrence are 
members of President Eisenhower’s Science Advisory Committee. 

The Eastern scientific delegates were all leading scientists from 
their respective countries. Apart from those enumerated above, 
the Soviet delegation also included Dr. Mikhail Sadovsky, Professor 
Osvei Leipunsky, Dr. Ivan Pasechnik, and Dr. K. Gubkin, and the 
Czechoslovak delegation included Professor Alois Zatopok. 

The opening session was held under the chairmanship of 
SignoT Pier Spinelli (Director of the European Office of the 
U.N.) and was also attended by Mr. Palthey (Deputy-Director) 
and Mr. T. G. Narayanan (U.N. Assistant Secretary-General for 
Disarmament), the last-named acting as “ personal representa- 
tive ” for the U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjbld. 

Signor Spinelli, in opening the conference, convoyed Dr. 
Hammarskj old’s “ deep concern ” with the subject m view of its 
implications for the disarmament problem — a field in which the United 
Nations had special responsibilities. 

Dr. Fisk said in reply : “ We are meeting pursuant to an agree- 
ment reached between Chairman Khrushchev and President Eisen- 
hower to study the technical problems involved in the detection and 
identification of nuclear exlosions. It is most important to have a 
common understanding of the technical problems which arc involved 
in this question as a basis for further consideration by our Govern- 
ments of the important issues on which future decisions will bo 
required. 

“ Bach of us bungs to our task the tradition of science, a tradition 
that places the highest premium on objectivity. Thus wo embark, 
with every hope, on what can well be an historic mission ; to lay the 
essential technical basis for the important decisions whioh lie ahead.” 

Professor Fyodorov said : ”... Certainly, we are not supposed, to 
take up the solution of the problem of cessation of tests. This is a 
matter to be solved by Governments. The Soviet Government has 
already set a noble example in this respect. Meeting the desire of the 
Western Powers, the experts of the Soviet side participate [in the 
Geneva conference] in the belief that this discussion must facilitate 
the cessation of test explosions on the part of the Western Powers 
as well ... 

“ Formerly it was characteristic of scientists to be somewhat 
reserved and to keep aloof from problems of vital interest to society. 
But nowadays scientists of all countries grow over more anxious, 
and are imbued with a sense of responsibility, for the way the results 
of their scientific achievements are applied in practice — that is, 
whether scientific and technical achievements will he used for the 
benefit or to the detriment of the people. We are sure that ... our 
colleagues from the U.S.A., Great Britain, Franco, and Canada will 
help us to find a common language to attain the object facing us ” 

The conference — which held most of its business meetings 
under ^ the alternate chairmanship of Professor Fyodorov and 
Dr. Fisk, with Sir William Penney and Dr. Bacher presiding 
occasionally— -decided that strict secrecy should he observed 
in its discussions and that nothing should be revealed except 
what was stated in the official communique issued after each 
day’s session. Many scientific papers were read by delegates on 
both sides as well as by other U.S. and Soviet scientists. As a 
result of the discussions, communiques were issued on various 
dates announcing that agreement had been reacched on the 
following questions : 

(a) “ The applicability of acoustic methods for the detection of 
nuclear explosions at a considerable distance, with a view to safe- 
guarding the observation of an eventual agreement on the cessation 
of nuclear tests.” The experts had accordingly agreed “ to include 
the method of registration of acoustic (air and hydro acoustic) waves 

basic methods for the detection of nuclear explosions 
with the aid of a network of control posts.” (July 10) 

(b) ** The applicability of the method of collecting radioactive 

products as a means of detecting and identifying nuclear explosions.” 
The experts had accordingly recommended ” the inclusion of the 
method of collecting samples of radioactive products in the list 
?t rnet hods for detecting and identifying nuclear tests.” 

(July 23) 

(c) “ The applicability of the method of registration of seismic 
waves as a moans of detecting nuclear explosions,” It had accor- 


dingly been recommended to include “ the method of registration 
of seismic waves in tho list of basic methods for detecting and 
identifying nuclear tests.” (July 24) 

(d) “ Tho applicability of the method of electromagnetic radiation 
given oil by above-surface nuclear explosions iri the form of radio 
waves and visible light” as a means of detecting such explosions, 
and the inclusion of this method among tho basic methods for 
detecting and identifying nuclear tests. (July 2b) 

(e) “Tho problem of detecting nuclear explosions carried out at high 
altitudes,” and. tho possibility of using for this purpose “ tho regis- 
tration (i) of gamma radiation and neutrons, with properly instru- 
mented earth satellites ; (ii) of ionospheric phenomena, using 
appropriate radio techniques, and (Mi) of light.” (July 28). 

(/) A control system combining tho various methods of detecting 
violations of a possible agreement on tho suspension of nuclear 
tests, (Ang. 19). 

The conference ended on Aug. 21, when the following com- 
munique was issued stating that it was technically feasible to 
set up “a workable and effective control system for the detec- 
tion of violations of a possible agreement on the world-wide 
cessation of nuclear weapons tests.” 

”... Tho conference came to the conclusion that the methods of 
detecting nuclear explosions available at tho present time namely, 
tho method of collecting samples of radio-active debris, tho method 
of recording seismic, acoustic, and hydro-acoustic waves, and tho 
radio -signal method, together with tho use of on-slto inspection of 
unidentified evonts which might bo suspected of being nuclear 
explosions- mako it possible, within certain specific limits, to detoot 
and identify nuclear explosions, and It recommends tho use of these 
methods in a control system. 

” Tho conference notod that tho combined use of the various 
methods considerably facilitates detection and Identification of 
nuclear explosions. The conference notod that the ofYootivonesH of 
tho mothods considered will increase In course of time with improve- 
ment of measuring techniques and with study of the characteristics 
of natural phenomena whioh cause interference when explosions arc 
detected. 


“ The conference has adopted an agreed conclusion regarding the 
technical equipment of tho control system necessary for tho detection 
and identification of nuclear explosions. Tho conference reached the 
conclusion that it is technically feasible to sot up ... a workable 
and effective control system Cor the detection of violations of a possible 
agreement on the world-wide cessation of nuclear weapons tests. 

" 113 waa established in this connexion that a, network of control 
posts which were equipped with all the necessary apparatus appro- 
priato to tho various mothods of detection of nuclear explosions 
should he disposed on continents and islands, as well on a few 
ships in the oceans. 
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should bo under tho direction of an international control organ which 
would ensuro tho co-ordination of tho activities of tho control system 
and the functioning of tho system in such a way that it would satisfy 
tho necessary technical requirements. 

u Aug. 21 tho conference of experts adopted a final report for 
consideration by Governments. Tho report will ho made public at a 
time to bo determined by Governments.” 

In his final speech Dr. Fisk confirmed that the conference 
had reached a “ common understanding ” of the technical 
problems and a “ significant measure of agreement ” ; he 
praised the “ friendly and co-operative working relationships 
we have enjoyed with our colleagues on the other side of the 
table.’ Professor Fyodorov, in turn, declared that after 
lengthy arguments they had 14 always arrived at agreed conclu- 
sions, and that the basic conclusion to bo drawn from the 
conference was “ very simple and very dear ” inasmuch as 
nuclear explosions, even of small magnitude, could bo detected. 
He added : No matter where a possible violator attempted to 
conceal his atomic explosion— -under the water, under the earth, 
or m cosmic space 100,000 kilometres from our planet he 
would nowhere be guaranteed against exposure.” 

The result of the conference, therefore, was that the experts 
had reached agreement (a) tliat it would be possible to detect 
nuclear explosions by registration of acoustic and seismic 
waves, collection of radioactive samples, and registration of 
Sif^ U(e phenomena ; and (h) that all these methods 
should be included m a control system. The success of the 

and^Scow^ Warmly wclcome(1 itl London, Washington, 

Anglo-American Offer of Conditional Suspension of 

Nuclear Tests. - British and American Statements. 

The British and U.S. Governments announced on Aug* 22 
that, m view of the results of the Geneva conference, tl icy were 
prepared to suspend nuclear weapon tests for an initial period 
°*°Z y S, f «»t thc Soviet Union would not 

i m f ,s P enod > and W th »t all Governments 
which had tested nuclear weapons would be prepared to open 
negotiations on an agreement for the complete suspension of 
tests under effective international control. Both Governments 
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would bo ready to begin these negotiations on Oct. 81, 1058, 
and would be prepared to extend the suspension period from 
year to year provided the Soviet Union did the same, and 
provided that satisfactory progress had been made towards 
an effective international control system and the adoption and 
execution of real disarmament measures. 

Statement by British Government. 

The following statement was issued from Downing Street : 

44 Tf.M. Government have learnt that the conference of scientific 
exports at Genova on the detection of nuclear weapon tests has 
reached a successful conclusion. This represents a new and hopeful 
development, and TI.M. Government regard the outcome as a clear 
justification of the technical approach to problems of control and 
inspection in the field of disarmament which they themselves first 
proposed over a yoar ago. It is now established that effective inter- 
national control over a suspension of nuclear weapons tests is 
technically possible. The report of the Genova conference provides 
the essential technical basis on which to hulld further progress. The 
next task is to find solutions to the important practical and political 
problems relating to the organization, installation, and functioning 
of a control organization, 

44 IT.M. Government are prepared to enter into negotiations with 
other Governments which have tested nuclear weapons with a view 
to solving these problems and concluding an agreement for the 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests under effective international 
control. H.M, Government, for their part, will bo ready to begin 
negotiations for this purpose by Oct. 31, 1958. 

“ H.M. Government hope that such negotiations will not only load 
to successful results in thomsolves but will also facilitate early 
negotiation on measures of disarmament. H.M. Government, have 
always made it clear that they do not regard the suspension of 
nuclear tests as itself constituting a measure of disarmament. If 
peace and security are to be placed upon a firmer and more lasting 
foundation, early progress must be made towards real disarmament, 
both nuclear and conventional, by measures such as TI.M. Govern- 
ment have themselves proposed. Any real disarmament muni also 
be subject to effective international control, and H.M. Government 
hope that the precedent of expert discussion established by the 
Geneva conference may ho followed in other fields. 

44 As Is known, TI.M Government are now beginning a short series 
of tests. This will be completed as soon as possible. In view of the 
opportunities for agreement now opened up, hoth on the controlled 
suspension of nuclear tests and on measures of real disarmament, 
H.M. Government will, from the date when negotiations are bogun 
for the suspension of nuclear tests under effective international 
control, refrain from further testing of nuclear weapons for a period 
of one year. They will do so on the understanding that the object 
of the negotiations has boon accepted in principle by all the Govern- 
ments which have tested nuclear weapons, and so long as the ft evict 
Government docs not resume testing in this period. 

44 H.M. Government will ho prepared to refrain from nuclear tests 
thereafter for further successive periods of one year, provided that 
the Hovlct Union will do the same and that satisfactory progress 
h*is been made towards ... an effective system of international 
control over the suspension of nuclear tests, and towards the adoption 
and execution of measures of real disarmament.” 

Statement by President Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower’s statement was worded as follows : 

44 The United States welcomes tho successful conclusion of the 
Geneva mooting of experts who have been considering whether and 
how nuclear weapons tests could he detected. Their conclusions 
indicate that, if there wore an agreement to eliminate such tests, 
its effective supervision and enforcement would bo technically 
possible. This is a most important conclusion, the more so because 
it is concurred in by the exports of tho Soviet Union. 

44 Progress in tho field of disarmament depends upon the ability 
to establish effective international controls, and the willingness of 
tho countries concerned to accept those controls. Tho fact, there- 
fore, of an agreement on technical possibilities of inspection and 
control opens up a prospect of progress in the vitally important Hold 
of disarmament. Tho United States, taking account of the Geneva 
conclusions, is prepared to proceed promptly to negotiate an agree- 
ment with other nations which havo tested nuclear weapons for the 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests, and the actual establishment 
of an international control system on the basis of the experts’ report. 

44 If this is accepted in principle by the other nations which have 
tested nuclear weapons, then, in order to facilitate tho detailed 
negotiations, the United States is prepared, unless testing is resumed 
by the Soviet Union, to withhold further testing on its part of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons for a period of one year from the beginning 
of tho negotiations. 

44 As part of the agreement to ho negotiated, and on a basis of 
reciprocity, the United States would be further prepared to suspend 
the testing of nuclear weapons on a year-hy -year basis, subjoot to a 
determination at the beginning of each year (a) that the agreed 
Inspection system is installed and working effectively ; and (h) that 
satisfactory progress is being made in reaching agreement on and 
implementing major and substantial arms control measures such as 
the United States has long sought. Tho agreement should also deal 
with the problem of detonations for peaceful purposes, as distinct 
from weapons tests. 

“ Our negotiators will bo Instructed and ready by Oot. SI this 
year to open negotiations with other similarly instructed negotiators. 


As the United States has freciuontly made clear, tho suspension of 
testing of atomic and hydrogen weapons is not, in itself, a measure 
of disarmament or a limitation of armament. An agreement in this 
respect is significant if it leads to other and more substantial agree- 
ments relating to limitation and reduction of lissionablo material 
for weapons and to other essential phases of disarmament. It is in 
this hope that tho United States makes this proposal.” 

It was authoritatively stated that the French Government 
had previously been informed of the Anglo-American offer. 
At present Britain, the U.S.A., and the Soviet Union are the 
only countries which have tested nuclear weapons, but it is 
known that the French Government plans to explode its first 
nuclear bomb somewhere m the Sahara in the not far distant 
future —(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times - Le Monde, Fans - Soviet Embassy Press 
Department, London - Polish Embassy Press Office, London - 
U.N. Information Centre, London) * (Prev. rep. 16 x 40 B 5 
16 x 25 A ; Disarmament Negotiations, 15941 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Further Cut in Bank 
Kate. - Gold and Dollar Reserves in July, 

The Bank Rate was reduced Horn 5 per cent to 4j per cent 
on Aug. 14— the fourth reduction smcc it was raised to 7 per 
cent on Sept. ID, 1957. A Bank of England spokesman said 
that the reduction was in step with recent credit relaxa- 
tions ” and was “ justified by the internal trends and con- 
tinued strength of sterling despite seasonal pressures.” It 
would give “ greater freedom of movement in either direction 
as circumstances may require.” 

It was pointed out in tho Prose that if tho Middle Blast crisis had 
not intervened it was likely that Hank Rato would havo been cut 
to 4 1 per cent at an earlier date. With the atmosphere in tho Middle 
Fast somowhat oalmor, however, and with tho pound maintaining 
a firm stand in tho foroign exchange markets, tho conditions for a 
reduction in Rank Rato had again been established* 

The Treasury announced on Aug. 1 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during July by $ 8 , 000 , 000 , 
after taking into account (a) the payment of $52,500,000 to 
the E.P.U. in respect of the U.K.’s deficit in June, and (b) the 
payment of $2,500,000 to creditor countries in the Union 
under bilateral settlements. As a result, the gold and dollar 
reserves stood at $8,081,000,000 on July 81. 

Tho .Tuly figures were officially regarded as very satisfactory, in 
view of the fact that tho current payment surplus had been more 
than sufficient to overcome not only the normal seasonal strain but 
tho abnormal factors superimposed by the Iraqi revolt. Thus the 
reserves had risen for tho tenth consecutive month, in spite of (i) the 
early onset of seasonal pressure in tho exchange market (caused by 
tho customary fall in sterling area exports on tho one hand and 
British tourist expenditure on tho Continent on the other) ; (li) the 
need to support the pound during the first few days of tho Middle 
Fast crisis ; and (ill) the payment to the TC.P.XT. arising from tho 
Tune deficit. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. July settlement showed 
that Britain had a deficit of £18,500,000, three-quarters of 
which would be settled in August in gold or dollars and one- 
quarter by an increase in the U.K.’s debt to the Union. 

July opened with the sterling-dollar rate at $2.80 J ; it 
reached its highest point on July 4-5 at $2.80}, thereafter 
fluctuating around $2.80} owing to commercial buying of 
dollars. The revolt in Traq and nervousness about the develop- 
ments in Lebanon and Jordan, however, led to a fall, and on 
Jxily 17 (after the despatch of British troops to Jordan) the rate 
dropped to $2.80. From July 18 onwards it steadily recovered, 
moving around 2.80} for the rest of the month, 

Transferable sterling in Zttrich stood at 2.78325 on July 1, 
fell to 2.7790 on July 15, and reached its lowest point on July 17 
at 2.76875 (the lowest since Sept. 26, 1957). Sharply recovering to 
2.7780 on July 18, it fluctuated between 2.7760 and 2.78125 for tho 
rest of the month. It was remarked in the Press that although the 
authorities in London had to intervene from time to time during 
the critical week in the Middle East, and although for a period tho 
pound was at Its support lovol against five Continental currencies, 
sterling had nevertheless stood up well to tho trying conditions. 

(Treasury Press Office - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Bank 
Rate, 16236 A 5 Gold and Dollar Reserves, 16297 A.) 

B. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Church of England. - New 
Bishop of Bristol. 

It was announced on Aug. 0 that the Queen had approved 
the appointment of Dr. Oliver Tomkins (50), Warden of 
Lincoln Theological College, as Bishop of Bristol in succession 
to Dr. F. A. Cockin, retiring. — (Church Times) (16084 D,) 

C. BELGIUM. — Renaming of Colonial Ministry. 

Under a decree signed by King Baudouin on Aug, 18, the 
Belgian Colonial Ministry was renamed the Ministry of the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urandi.— (La Nation Beige) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Parliamentary Debates 
on Middle East Crisis. - Government’s Support for U.S. 
Action in Lebanon. - Labour Party opposes Despatch of 
British Troops to Jordan. - Speeches by Mr. Macmillan, 
Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Bevan. 

The House of Commons held three debates on the Middle 
East crisis during the latter part of July — the first on July 16, 
in connexion with the U.S. landings m Lebanon ; the second on 
July 17, in connexion with the despatch of British forces to 
Jordan ; and the third on July 22, when a debate on foreign 
affairs was devoted entirely to the Middle East situation. 

The news of the U.S. landings In Lebanon had been given to the 
House on July 15 by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. In a brief statement, 
punctuated by Opposition cries of “ shame ” and “ Suez,” the 
Foreign Secretary said that H.M. Government had been informed 
in advance of the TJ.S. action ; that they believed that action to be 
necessary to preserve the independence and integrity of Lebanon ; 
and that the IT S. action “ has H.M. Government’s full support.” 
After Mr. Aneurin Bevan (the Labour spokesman on foreign affairs) 
had described the U.S. action as “ very grave news indeed ” and had 
asked a number of questions, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell (Leader of the 
Opposition) asked that the House should have an opportunity to 
debate the matter at the earliest possible moment. This was agreed 
to by Mr. R. A. Butler (Home Secretary and Lord Privy Seal), and 
the debate was accordingly held on the following day. 

Debate on U.S. Landings in Lebanon. 

The principal speakers in this debate were Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Bevan, and the Prime Minister. The Opposi- 
tion, though strongly critical of the Government’s support for 
the U.S. action in Lebanon, did not force a division— Mr. 
Gaitskell explaining that “ although there are strong feelings 
on these benches, we have tried to exercise the greatest possible 
restraint and do not want disunity in the nation.” 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd spoke as follows * . . . “ The situation which has 
given rise to the debate is the action by the U.S. A. in Lebanon, 
where there has heen mounting tension for months, with subversive 
activity inspired from foreign sources. That tension increased as 
President Chamoun’s term of office drew to an end, and the rebellion 
was sparked off by the murder of a newspaper editor early in May. 
The [British] Government are satisfied that, apart from the major 
foreign propaganda effort, there is substantial physical inter- 
ference from outside, and that the rebellion is being supported, 
supplied, and directed from outside Lebanon. In those circumstances 
H.M. Government encouraged the Government of Lebanon to go to 
the Security Council as quickly as possible. That it did, and the 
Council passed its resolution. 

“The U.N. operation could have been successful had it been 
possible for the observers to have adequate means of transport and 
communication to enable them to carry out the task. They were 
only in a position to observe a small fraction of the frontiers — about 
18 km. out of 270 km. — and their report indicated the limitation on 
their capacity to inspect, particularly in the areas where infiltration 
was taking place . . . 

4 * The [Iraqi] events of July 14 completely changed the situation. 
It was absolutely clear, in the atmosphere after the coup <V6tat in 
Baghdad and the plots against Jordan, that a group of observers, 
operating in the manner I have described, could not guarantee 
the integrity and independence of Lebanon. President Chamoun 
made an urgent appeal for help and the United States took its 
decision, with which the Government entirely agrees. The reasoning 
behind the U.S. action appears clearly in President Eisenhower’s 
statement [see page 16307] .. . 

“ We have to face the fact that . . . speed is of the essence in these 
matters. I do not believe that, had this appeal from the Lebanese 
Government been rejected, any small country would ever have felt 
again that their independence and Integrity could be effectively 
protected ...” 

After pointing out that much thought had heen given to the 
question of oil supplies during the past 18 months, that the U.S. 
Government was “fully aware of the implications of the existing 
situation,” and that the position of stocks and tanker tonnage 
available was “much better than two years ago,” the Foreign 
Secretary continued : 

" We have no quarrel with nationalism in the Middle East. We 
have done much to meet the aspirations of nationalism in many 
parts of the world ... It is suggested that in this area we only support 
reactionary regimes, whatever that may mean. So far as material 
developments are concerned, the achievements of the regime in 
Iraq were outstanding. It was the place where oil revenues were 
spent most wisely, and the statesmanship of the Iraqi leaders proved 
of great benefit to their people. Perhaps they failed in not making 
clearer to the people how much had been done for them. There were 
certain weaknesses perhaps in the way of -urbanization, but the 
achievements of the Iraq Development Board were better than 
anything done in any other part of that area. 

14 So this is not a question of nationalism ; it is part of the hostile 
propaganda to say that this is all a question of the West against 
Arab nationalism. The question is one of perverting nationalist 
feelings and perverting those who wish to overthrow the established 
order of society so that they serve to further indirect aggression. 
The House has to face up to the problems involved in this indirect 
aggression. It has been discussed more than once at the United 
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Nations . . , Unless the answer is found, the independence and 
integrity of one small State after another is bound to be undermined 
and finally destroyed ...” 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd then announced his intention of Hying to 
Washington on the same day for discussions with the U.S. Government 
on “ tho whole range of problems thrown up by this extremely grave 
situation ” [soo page 16343]. (lo concluded : 

“I believe a country lias the right to ask for help from other 
countries when it fools itself to be in danger. I believe a country 
has the right to ask for help against aggression, whether direct or 
indirect. I believe another Government has a right to respond to 
such a request, and that such a response is in accordance with the 
spirit of the Charter. I believe it is also in accordance with the 
established rules of international law. Unless countries are prepared 
to respond to suoli appeals for help, we shall see one country after 
another go down to this form, of aggression . . . Tho Government of 
Lebanon appealed to tho U.tf, Government for help. The U.H. 
Government docidod to respond to that appeal. Wo have indicated 
our support for that action. T believe that decision will have the 
overwhelming approval of tho people of this country.” 

Mr. Gaitskell said : “ A new chapter in the stormy history of the 
Middle East lias boon opened. It is being written almost literally 
as wo debate the problem this afternoon. We regard this debate not 
as the final debate to bo held on this matter, but the first of what 
may have to bo a series . * . This afternoon we am concerned solely 
with tho situation up to now, as it stands to-day, 

44 Even so, there is much uncertainty about what has happened 
and what is happening. Tho Security Connell has not yet concluded 
its debate on tho subject, and 1 freely admit that the precise signi- 
ficance of tho American intervention in Lebanon is not yet quite 
clear. So for this reason, and despite the very grave interests and 
apprehension which exists on this side of tho House about tho action 
of tho U.S. Government, and while 1 shall have some questions to 
ask and some criticisms to put forward, wo do not intend to divide 
tho Houso unless somo now development oceans » . . which causes us 
to reconsider the matter . . , 

44 1 would like to explain why in all sincerity we on those benches 
are very approhensivo about what has boon done. I would like to 
consider the American decision and to examine the arguments 
adduced in support of it. Tho first argument is that It was done to 
protoet American lives. I do not think any of us wish to challenge 
tho right of a Government to protect its nationals . . . but 1 am 
bound to point out that what is implied by that right Is Intervention 
to remove nationals from danger— a small-scale operation, an airlift, 
maybe. I do not soo how tho landing of 5,000 marines can bo Justified 
on tho grounds alone of being necessary to protect tho lives of 2,500 
Americans . , . 

“ Tho second reason was to assist tho Government of Lebanon to 
preserve its territorial integrity and political independence. The 
Foreign Secretary made some reference to the legal situation to tho 
right, or absence of right, of one nation to intervene with another 
at the invitation of a Government. In the short time available, t 
have done my best to study tho Internationa] law on this subject, 
and it is not entirely oloar, 

“ I would just say this in general terms. I would have thought 
that it was extremely important to bo careful about wind, wo say in 
this matter. There are Communist Governments in Eastern Europe. 
Any one of them may be faced with an internal revolution. T am not 
just speaking of Hungary. There might bo In Poland such a revolu- 
tion, and there might bo a roqtiost from the constitutional Govern- 
ment — if that is tho right word —of X’ eland asking for assistance from 
the Soviet Union, Wo must ho very careful what we say in this 
matter, so as not to put ourselves in a position whore we could not 
morally oppose intervention of that kind. 

" One can scarcely ignore tho past history of the Lebanon affair. 
The situation was already being handled by tho Becurity Council, 
and I fool that somo very special circumstances would have to Justify 
immediate action, in advance of further consideration of this matter 
by the Security Council. It is common ground that after the 
observers’ report there was considerable hope » , , that tho Lebanese 
would settle this quarrel themselves. Tho excuse put forward by 
the Foreign Secretary was tho events In Iraq, X can only say that, 
disturbing as these events are, they have not, so far as I am aware, 
been accompanied or followed by any throat of armed aggression 
across the Lebanese frontier. 

“It is not unreasonable to say that the intervention of tho U.B# 
Government in advance of further consideration of the matter by 
the Security Council , . . was certainly contrary to the kind of 
procedure tho United States usually recommends In such eases, In 
Korea there was without question armed attack across the frontier. 
Immediate action, in my view and that of tho then Government, was 
justified. The situation on the Lobanoso-Hyrian frontier is not the 
same as that. 

“ I would put our feelings far more on the basis of whether this 
action in the long run was really wise from the point of view of 
Western interests in tho Middle East. I do not deny that in the short 
run the arrival of a powerful fore© of American marines in Lebanon 
will have a stabilizing effect . , . But w© would he deluding ourselves 
if we thought wo could applaud, as it were, and say there is nothing 
further to worry about. 

“ In what circumstances is it contemplated that the Americans 
will withdraw ? When thoy withdraw, is it likely that they wlU be 
able to leave in power a secure, democratically elected, and pro- 
Western Government ? I am hound to say that I would have thought 
the prospect was a very dim one indeed. 
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“ There is no uso in ignoring tlio internal sitnation in Lebanon. 
I agree with the Foreign Secretary that there was no doubt inflitra- 
tioiL of arms, an< l oven armed bands - although there was no clear 
evidence on that nubjoct. But even ho would agree that, if wo wore 
to judge from most of the Press reports from Beirut, there was a 
considerable internal struggle quite apart from any external assis- 
tance or infiltration, 

“Is not the intervention of American forces in Lebanon likely 
to strengthen still further the very powerful anti-Western fooling 
which exists in that part of the world ? I do not see how out of this 
intervention we can reasonably hope for a more friendly and stable 
Lebanon to emerge, 

“ The anxieties of the Opposition go rather further than Lebanon. 
We are seriously worried about the possibility of American and oven 
British intervention in Iraq and Jordan. If the Americans contem- 
plate, with or without British assistance, putting troops into Jordan 
or Iraq, t cannot help feeling that the only way of making sense of 
such actions is that they were attempting to set Tip by force Govern- 
ments friendly to the West. We should hesitate before committing 
ourselves to any such clangorous course of action. 

“In the present circumstances, and for some time past now, we 
have acquired a reputation among the Arab pooidos for being 
opponents of what is called Aral) nationalism, ami also for being 
opponents of social revolution. I think this reputation is one of the 
gravest disadvantages to us in contending with the threat of Com- 
munist propaganda in that part of the world. 

“ With respect to the Foreign Hoorotary, l cannot feel that his 
description of the matter was really completely accurate. X do not 
think wo can ignore the fact . . . that when the Arabs speak of 
nationalism today, they do not moan so much the independence of 
individual countries ; what they mean is being able to come together 
in Arab unity. That is a fact of which wo arc bound to take very 
serious note this great explosive force of Pun-Arabism. 

“ 1 say categorically that i do not see that wo can reach any 
ultimate solution in the Middle Fast unless wo are prepared to come 
to terms with the Pan- A rub movement* Thai is easy to say. It is 
much more difikmlt to sec exactly how wo can do it. We have 
certain obligations in the Middle blast. We have the obligation, that 
any Government has, to protect British lives If they arc in danger ; 
the protection of British lives might require some intervention, 
but that Is of a very different kind from the large-scale intervention 
wc are discussing this afternoon. Wo have certain treaty obligations 
against external aggression. Whether that is still true of Iraq it is 
difficult to say, but It is no longer true of Jordan because they 
denounced the treaty with uh themselves. What I do say, with all 
tile emphasis X can command, is that those treaty obligations cannot 
be extended, so as to protect a particular Government from internal 
revolution, I do not see that you can justify the use of a treaty for 
that purpose, 

“ Whatever might be the evidence for external aggression in 
Lebanon, I have not heard, so for, apart from propaganda, anything 
to Juntify intervention. I have not heard either that in Iraq or 
Jordan there Is any evidence of external aggression or intervention 
with armed forces. I must say, on this question of whether or not 
wo are to Intervene, that the Government must not assume that the 
Opposition could support or acquiesce in the use of British forces 
to aid the Government of Jordan to suppress a revolution in Iraq . . . 

“ I do not want to raise It as a throat or a bogey, but there is tho 
possibility of Boviet Intervention, We can only hope that that will 
not eventuate. Even at this stage, it the United Nations would take 
over police functions In the Lebanon, and tho tl.B. forces were with- 
drawn, we might yet bo able to do what I believe to be eventually 
essential —to come to terms with Arab nationalism. But if wo 
attempt by force to impose our will on the Middle Fast to re-establish 
a system of government which might have boon possible, even 
justifiable, in tho 10th century, but which hi modern conditions 
seems to us uttorly inappropriate and profoundly dangerous, I can 
only say, God help us all l 

“ I hope the Government will respond to tho spirit in which X 
have tried to express our fears. Although there are strong feelings 
on these benches, wo have tried to exorcise the greatest possible 
restraint. Wo do not want disunity In tho nation on this great issue. 
I hope it will be possible to preserve unity,*' 

Among the many speakers in the ensuing debate were 
Viscount ilinchingbrooke (€.), Mr. Desmond Donnelly (Lab.), 
Sir Robert BooLhby (G.), Mr. Antony Head (C.), Mr. Grimond 
(the Liberal leader), Colonel Banks (Ind.), Mr. Richard Crossman 
(Lab.), Mr. Francis Noel-Bakcr (Lab.) and Mr. Hugh Fraser (C.). 

Viscount Hiirchingbrooke said that tho Middle Fast had become 
the scene of three conflicting forces— -international Communism, 
aggressive nationalism, and “ dollar doctrine and diplomacy." 
Britain, which belonged to none of those forces, could play the part 
of an intermediary In the Middle Fast between the United States 
and tho Soviet Union. At the same time she should point out to the 
Americans the dangers of further intervention, and try to dissuade 
them from 44 further enterprises across the Arabian poninsuia." 

Mr. Donnelly agreed that there was no parallel between tho U.S. 
action in Lebanon and tho action taken in tho Suez crisis ; he main- 
tained, however, that It was no defence to take the law into one's 
own hands, however laudable the intention. If Britain became 
involved militarily In Jordan or Iraq, the oountry would be bitterly 
divided and political feeling would be aroused comparable to that 
at the time of Suez. 


Sir Robert Boothby said that while U.S. intervention in Lebanon 
was inevitable and necessary, Britain should think “ long and 
seriously" before attempting military Intervention In either Jordan 
or Iraq. Unless tho Western democracies could work better together 
than in the last five years, they would loso tho struggle against 
Communism through their own disruption. “ Wc go on squalling 
and fighting among ourselves," Sir Robert declared, 44 and agreeing 
about nothing. How can we survive in this struggle unless we can 
devise not only a common policy but an instrument to carry it out ? " 

Mr. Head (a former Secretary of State for War) said that various 
young countries aspiring to independence and nationhood had 
disappeared one by one into the Communist fold during the past 
12 years. Historians of tho future, looking back at these years, would 
find inexplicable tho failure of the West to realize some form of 
collective defence outside Furope. Ho behoved that, given " four 
more days at tho end of Suez," the present situation would never 
have arisen. 

Mr. Grimond believed that good might come out of tlio intervention 
in Lebanon if the West was prepared to couple with it a declaration 
of policy in tlio Middle Fast. It should be made clear that tho Wost 
was not in Lebanon because it opposed Arab unity. Furthermore, 
it would be “ most unwise " to send troops to Jordan or Iraq unless 
to defend tho frontiers of those countries or to protect British 
nationals. 

Colonel Banks, who had just returned from a visit to Lebanon, 
expressed the view that 35 per cent of tlio population of Beirut 
were behind the rebel cause and two-thirds of the population in 
the countryside were " behind tho people who wanted to change 
the Government." 

Mr. Noel-Bakcr felt that U.W. intervention in Lebanon, and 
possible British Intervention in Jordan or Iraq, would deal a 
“ shattering blow" to tho prestige and effectiveness of the United 
Nations." Ho asked tho Government for an assurance that British 
troops would not be used In any part of tho Middle Fast except as part 
of a IT.N. contingent acting under the authority of tho United Nations. 

Mr. Crossman believed that 95 per cent of tlio population In 
countries outside the North Atlantic atm would regard the landing 
of troops in Lebanon as an example of " brutal Wostorn Imperialism." 
After warning the Government that the only justification for sending 
British troops to Jordan would be the protection of tho lives of 
British nationals, he added : “ Our one chance in the Middle Fast 
Is to offer to the Arab world the one thing every Arab wants— that is, 
not to be on either side. Tholr baric desire is to see us at home and 
to sell us their oil at tho highest price* But wo have one moral 
responsibility, and that is to Israel. Wo must make it clear that if 
wo withdraw militarily from the Middle Fast wo arc committed to 
the defence of Israel." 

Mr. Fraser said that Opposition speeches scorned to ho based on 
the Illusion that there were democratic organizations in the Middle 
Fast willing to assume democratic power as it was known In the West. 
Tho fact, however, was that 44 Arab unity " was a dictatorship 
based on Cairo ; tho action taken by the United States was abso- 
lutely right, and the British Government should be prepared to go 
to tho help of Jordan if such help were requested. 

The debate was wound up for the Opposition by Mr, Ancurin 
Bevan. 

Mr. Bevan said that the post-war Labour Government's decision 
to grant independence to India, Pakistan and Ceylon had had tho 
result of building up a strong bulwark against Communism In Bouthom 
Asia. Similar experiments in Ghana and Nigeria showed that Britain 
had tho sagacity to accommodate herself to tho rise of nationalism 
in Africa. After commenting that no such sagacity had been shown 
with respect to tho Middle Bast, Mr. Bevan added : " The Boviet 
Union is not responsible for stimulating tho national ambitions of 
the Arab peoples. It may be seeking to benefit by them, but it Is 
not the author of them. They are, in fact, spontaneous products 
of the peculiar historical situation now existing there, and we have 
to accommodate ourselves to that." 

Mr, Bovan suggested that one of the reasons for the difficulties in 
tho Middle Fast was that largo sums of money, coming from tho 
Wost In tho form of oil royalties, were calling into existence a 
bourgeoisie with which the rulers would not share their power. Tho 
merchants and educated classes of the Sheikhdoms, Iraq, and other 
places were not permitted to form normal constitutional govern- 
ments and were therefore driven to revolution. After declaring 
that ** the existence of opulent luxury in the midst of unendurable 
poverty cannot provide stability for the Middle Fast," he continued : 

“ We have never tried at all to solve those problems by diplomacy. 
My main charge against tho Government is that they have always 
sat back until trouble has arrived and then tried to deal with It 
empirically. They have never realized that there cannot he peace 
in tho Middle Fast while there are poor non-oil States and opulent 
oil States ... Our main interest is to get oil from the Middle East at 
a reasonable price. But it was tho lesson of Suez that oil cannot be 
obtained peacefully, in sufilcicnt quantity, and smoothly, from the 
Middle Fast without tho ready co-operation, not only of Middle 
Eastern Governments, but of Middle Eastern peoples. You can have 
a friendly Government in Baghdad, Persia, Kuwait, or Saudi Arabia, 
but unless that Government is not only friendly but also rests on 
the loyal support of its own people, wo cannot bo sure of the oil, 
because the capacities for sabotage are Infinite. Therefore we must 
not only have governments which are in friendly relationships, but 
wo must have people who are prepared to be friends ; and that 
moans we must work out policies that the Middle East peoples can 
subscribe to." 
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As regards the Lebanese situation, Mr. Be van maintained that 
there had been no sorions attempt to overthrow President Chamoun 
from outside, and that there was no connexion or link between 
the Lebanese rebellion and the Iraqi insurrection. President 
Chamoun, with " 60 per cent of the population against him and the 
Army not with hrm /* had nevertheless been able to withstand 
infiltration from outside. The only conclusion to be reached was 
that the presence of TJ.S. marines was not due to any developments 
in Lebanon but to deal with the situation in Iraq. 

“ I hope,” Mr. Bevan concluded, “ that the Prime Minister has 
sent the Foreign Secretary to Washington with a message to the 
President of the United States that we cannot go it with the Americans 
in military adventure in the Middle East. I hope he will prevail on 
them not to be too repentant of their virtue in 1956. I am convinced 
that what they did then in the Middle East gave the United Nations 
an important reinforcement of strength. I believe it is our duty to 
try to use that organization to the utmost ; I am certain it is in the 
best interests of Britain to restore our relations with the Arab nations 
on a permanent and friendly footing.” 

The debate was wound up by the Prime Minister, who 
emphasized that the Government had kept the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers fully informed of all major developments in 
the Middle East during recent weeks. 

Mr. Macmillan said : “I must express my gratitude to Mr. 
Gaitskell for the tone and temper of his speech. I feol sure his 
decision not to divide the House is a wise one ... I do not quite see 
the relevance of Mr. Bevan’s observations. He spoke as if wo wore 
governing these countries and as if we had refused them their 
independence . . . 

“ The decision of the American Government can ho examined 
from two nm-m points of view — whether it was legally and morally 
justified, and whether on the whole balance of considerations it was 
wise and prudent. I do not think there is anything legally improper 
for a nation either faced with actual aggression from outside, or with 
internal disturbances supported from outside, to ask for help. Tlioro 
seems to be nothing in the U.N. Charter which forbids such action. 
It seems to me that the legitimate Government of a friendly State 
has the right to ask for help. There is no doubt from the legal point 
of view that neither the American assistance nor any other assistance 
that might be given can bo regarded as illegal. Still less, in my view 
at any rate, can it be regarded as immoral. There has been — it 
cannot be seriously disputed — subversion, foreign intervention, and 
a whole campaign organized from outside on a large scale. This is 
supported by evidence in our possession, for which I must ask the 
House to take my assurance. I am stating what I believe to be 
true . . . ” 

As regards the spread of Pan-Arabism, ou which Mr. Gaitskell had 
laid emphasis, Mr. Macmillan asked what would happen if Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and ultimately the Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms were 
brought voluntarily or involuntarily within the ambit of Pan- Arab 
imperialism. What would be tbe future of the Sudan, Libya, and 
other parts of Africa, and what would be the effect on Persia, Turkey, 
and Pakistan ? Such nationalist movements had their good aide and 
might be the instruments of legitimate ambition ; but they could 
also be used for subversion, and ultimately fall into Communist 
hands. 

** To sum up,” Mr. Macmillan concluded, ** I think . . . there is a 
general understanding of the difficulties ahead of us, and a gonoral 
wish that ... we should not add to the problems of the nation by a 
divided Parliament. I say that we can make two claims : that we 
have the sympathy and understanding even of members who do not 
altogether approve our decisions , and that both the motives of the 
United States in taking the action which they have done, and the 
decision of H.M. Government in giving it full support, are under- 
stood and will be supported by the whole nation.” 

Debate on Despatch of British Troops to Jordan. - 
Labour Party opposes Government’s Decision. 

A hastily-arranged debate was held on July 17 as a result of 
the Government’s decision to despatch British forces to Jordan 
in response to the appeal by King Hussein. In a preliminary 
statement to the House, Mr. Macmillan explained that “ within 
a matter of minutes ” after the ending of the previous day’s 
debate he liad received a telegram from the British Charge 
d’ Affaires in Amman containing a request from King Hussein and 
the Jordanian Prime Minister for the immediate despatch of 
British forces. Mr. Macmillan continued : 

“ In making this request, the King and the Prime Minister said 
that Jordan was faced with an imminent attempt by the United 
Arab Republic to create internal disorder and to overthrow the 
present regime, on the pattern of recent events in Iraq. They went 
on to say that Jordan’s territorial integrity was threatened by the 
movement of Syrian forces towards her northern frontier and by 
infiltration of arras across it. They had information that a coup 
organized by the U.A.R. would be attempted today. I asked the 
Cabinet to meet late last night to consider this request. 

“ From our own sources we had received up-to-date intelligence 
which clearly showed that the apprehensions of the Jordan Govern- 
ment were well founded, and that an attempt was indeed being 
organized for today. The Government accordingly decided to 
accede to the request, and British forces are being sent by air to 
Jordan from Cyprus. The purpose of this military assistance is to 
stabilize the situation in J ordan by helping the Jordanian Government 


to resist aggression and throats to the integrity and independence 
of their country . . . The Jordan Government have made a similar 
request for help to the U.S. Government, who are considering it 
urgently in the light of their other commitments in the area. 

** H.M, Government's decision was taken after full consultation 
with the U.S. Government, and our action has the full support and 
approval of tlio U.S. Government. The decision of H.M. Government 
is being reported to tho United Nations. Wo are making it clear to 
the U.N. that if arrangements can bo made by the Security ( kmneil 
to protect the lawful Government of Jordan from the external threat 
and so maintain international peace and security, tho action which 
wo have taken will ho brought to an end. Wo have Informed the 
other Commonwealth countries, and, also the North Atlantic Council, 
of tho action wo have taken and the reasons which have led to tho 
Government's decision.” 

In opening the debate, the Prime Minister said Unit he had 
hoped on the previous evening that the situation in Jordan, 
critical and threatening though it appeared, could be held 
stable lor a further period which would have at least allowed the 
Foreign Secretary to complete his consultations in Washington ; 
events, however, had moved too fast. 

Mr. Macmillan continued : •* I will tell the House exactly what 
liapponcd. It was only five minutes before I ended my speech In the 
debate last night that my private secretary was told that an urgent 
telegram had arrived from Amman. A copy of it, decoded and in 
manuscript, was given to mo as 1 was about to go home* This was 
tho first I heard of tho ax>poal for help. 

** I immediately summoned a < Jabluot mooting . * . Tho Chiefs of 
Stall and the Service Ministers were present, and our final conclusions 
wore reached after a discussion of nearly three hours, during which 
there wore some adjournments and I had to make two communications 
by telephone to Washington.” 

After announcing that some 2,000 men of the Parachute Brigade 
wore being down to Jordan, the Prime Minister wont on : ** Legally 
there could bo no doubt that tho Government were absolutely Justified 
in acceding to tho Jordanian request. Morally they were bound In 
honour to go to tho help of a small friendly country which they had 
helped so much in tho past. Tho situations in Lebanon and In Jordan 
wore similar, although not identical. In both eases legitimate 
friendly Governments requested military assistance from their 
friends to enable them to preserve their independence and Integrity. 
In each case theso small countries wore threatened with an aggression 
organized from outside and from tho same source . . . 

” What was different in Lebanon was that subversive forces had 
brought about a situation approaching civil war, whereas In .Iordan 
the atmosphere was outwardly calm. In Lebanon tho situation had 
already boon brought to the notioo of the U,N„ whose observer 
groups wore in position ; but in Jordan no such appeal had been 
made. Tho throat to the Lebanon was imminent and growing, but 
perhaps somewhat of a general character. In Jordan there was 
precise information of a dofinito plot whoso foreign authors had 
ordered it into operation today. This was tho information which 
the Jordanian Government communicated to Britain hist night, 
and of which tho Government had independent corroboration from 
various souroos. 

** When I told tho House yesterday that we had evidence of 
subversion and foroign intervention in Lebanon, 1 asked the House 
to accept my word. Tho information we had has boon largely con- 
firmed by a broadcast from Baghdad Radio announcing the revolu- 
tion in Jordan. This is what it said : * A revolution has started in 
Iraq and one in Lebanon, and tomorrow another revolution will 
start in Jordan/ It was in tho light off this that wo had to make our 
decision last night. What wore we to do ? Appeal to tho United 
Nations ? That would not have stopped a plot so confidently pre- 
dicted by Baghdad Radio. Shrugged our shoulders and passed by, 
saying ‘ It is not our affair ' 1 

** An appeal is being made to tho United Nations by the Jordan 
Government asking the [Security ! Council immediately to consider 
a complaint by . . . Jordan of Interference in its domestic affairs by 
the United Arab Republic. Wo, in a similar manner to that adopted 
by our American allies after taking emergency action, arc reporting 
onr action to tho U.N*, suggesting proposals for tho future. On 
moral grounds it seems to mo that the position is absolutely clear, 
and I hope it will be accepted by the House. Whatever criticism 
may be made against our action, I do not believe that it could bo 
hold to be either illegal or dishonourable. 

“ The difficulties are very groat in these decisions. The difficulty 
is not a moral or a legal one ; it is a practical one* The House will 
understand the military difficulties of sending troops to the aid of a 
country which has no port immediately accessible and then supplying 
them when they are there. There was also the obvious doubt, to 
which Members drew attention yesterday, about what the future 
would hold. The arguments of convenience in favour of doing 
nothing wero certainly very strong, Borne Members took tho view 
that military action may produce a temporary advantage but would 
m the long run be sterile or even positively harmful. But the 
immediate result of refusing this request may well have been the 
overthrow of another small independent country, in addition to the 
melancholy list of such States which have suffered this fate in our 
lifetime. 

” With the end of Jordanian independence, what other countries 
in the Arab world could have maintained their freedom ? I don’t 
believe that Members on either side of the House really wish to see a 
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dictatorship in the name of Arab nationalism stretching across tho 
broad lands of tho Middle Fast. To preservo Jordanian independence 
is perhaps a limited objective, but there is reason to hope that by 
achieving this aim wo may at least reassure other independent Arab 
countries. 

44 In making this decision, tho Government were heartened by tho 
assurances 1 received last night from the U.S. Secretary of State, 
who assured us that the action wo were contemplating would have 
tho full moral support of tho United States. Furthermore, tho U.tf.A. 
undertook, as an earnest of their good will and to assist tho Jordanian 
Government to combat aggression, to send today a reconnaissance 
flight over Jordan to precede ttie landing of our troops . . . 

44 It may be askod—and of course it is a question which T and my 
colleagues had to ask ourselves in whoso interests we wore inter- 
vening. It may be said that this revolutionary movement should be 
allowed to take over Jordan, as well as Iraq and perhaps other States, 
one after the other, and then make terms with it. That is the question 
which we examined Cully yesterday. It is a question of which is the 
prudent course, and the wise one. 

“ The arguments for standing asldo and doing untiling would be 
different if this movement were for genuine, popular, and constitu- 
tional change. But this is not a genuine evolutionary change. It 1h 
pari of the pattern of conspiracy and subversion of which wo have 
noi only evidence but, in territories in which we are responsible, 
actual experience. What the future will be 1 cannot tell, but I think 
it could not be worse than if wo had just stood aside and hoped for 
the host. Wo must face the problem as a practical one and as a 
moral one. It is not right to abandon one’s friends in time of trouble. 
It is not right to turn a blind eye to tho fate of independent nations, 
however small they may be. 

** Of course, wo would have boon far bettor pleased if all this 
could bo loft as perhaps it may ultimately end, wo trust -to the 
protecting hand of the United Nations. That indeed was tho original 
concept of the Security Council, with its Military Oommittec and 
forces at its command, when it was planned to be the instrument for 
preserving the peace of tho world and preventing this kind of thing 
from happening. But, alas, as things now are, thiH Is tho problem 
which presents itself and which wo have to face. If we or other 
countries do not immediately noi, then It may well he that tho U.N. 
can only act too late ..." 

Turning to the position of tho Arab Union between Iraq and 
Jordan, Mr. Macmillan said ; 44 I should make It clear that it is to 
the Kingdom of Jordan that we are sending our help in this time of 
need. The Leader of the Opposition warned mo very fairly yesterday 
that l could not assume that tho Opposition would support the 
despatch of British forces to Jordan to suppress a revolt in Iraq. 
This is certainly not the purpose of the small force we have sent. It 
may bo argued that by helping at the centre, Jordanian forces may 
bo released for operations further atlold. 1 can only reply that, 
whatever the future may bring, l think Members should havo regard 
to the logistical and practical Implications involved, 

44 our purpose Is a simple one and a clear one ; to prevent this 
system of conspiracy and aggression from involving Jordanian 
territory, and to stop It from such successes. In making their request, 
the Jordanian King and Government said they had no intention that 
British troops should be used to release Jordanian forces to attack 
Iraq. That obligation remains with them, and it is upon that basis 
that wo havo deckled to send our help. 

44 X have tried to give tho Bouse a clear picture of why wo acted 
as we did when we took this decision in tho early hours of this morning. 
It is the most difficult decision I, personally, ever remember having 
to toko or bo associated with. I do not know whether wo shall 
succeed In our limited objective. 1 cannot predict the future course 
of events. Ail the same, 1 believe we had no option in what wo have 
done, and I am confident in tho moral justification of our action. 
I bollovo the Mouse and the country will endorse it." 


The Leader of the Opposition, who followed, said that the 
House was confronted with a much graver situation than 
existed on the previous day, for three reasons : (1) intervention 
by Western forces had been extended to Jordan ; (2) British 
troops had become involved ; and (8) there had been a reaction 
front the Soviet Union, 

Mr. GaitskcU said that a good case could no doubt ho made for 
the right of a Government to go to the assistance of another Govern- 
ment which believed itself threatened with internal subversion or 
external aggression. There might also bo circumstances in which, 
in tho event of an armed attack, it was right for allies of the country 
attacked to go to its aid before tho matter reached the Security 
Council. lie had serious doubts, however, whether Article 51 of the 
U.N. Charter [providing for tho right of selC-dofonee or collective 
defence against armed attack! could legitimately be invoked In tho 
present ease. Mr, Gaitskoll continued : 

44 If other Governments in other oiroumstanoos are to trout tho 
obligation of prior reference to the Security Council, except in the 
case of armed attack, as a matter of no importance, it seriously 
undermines the whole basis of the Charter and tho idea of inte- 
ntional law and order. Was it necessary that before tho complaint 
by Jordan had boon considered by the Security Council, the Govern- 
ment felt so compelled to take action ? . . . 

44 Tho Prime Minister referred to tho aim of preventing something 
from happening in Jordan which had happened in Iraq, What 
happened In Iraq was that the army took control and made a revolu- 
tion. The basic fact was tho inability of the Iraqi Government to 


rely on its army. Are wo to understand that it was the belief of the 
British Government that King Hussein could not roly on his army ? 
If he could roly on it, was tho danger of a coup so urgent that wo had, 
in advance of tho Security Council discussion, to send our forces in ? 
If it was so urgent bocauso tho King could not roly on his army, are 
we not involving ourselves in a dangerous position ? . . . 

44 The Government of Jordan is not a democratic Government. It 
is a form of dictatorship. At tho moment it is friendly to us bocauso 
it feels threatened. Not long ago it was not so friendly. It bundled 
us out and denounced the [Anglo -Jordanian] Treaty. On available 
evidence, it is hard to bcliove it was necessary to send troops m 
before there was any visible sign of attack across tho frontier. It is 
not so much tho legality of tho decision we question as tho wisdom — 
We are sending our forces to an area with which there is no clear lino 
of communication. The only direct contact is by air . . . " 

After raising tho question of overflying by British planes across 
Israel, and asking what the xiosition was in this matter, Mr. Gaitskoll 
continued : ** 1 h it contemplated that onr forces will stay indofliutcly 
in tins bridgehead where they havo boon sent to preserve tho existing 
Government of Jordan ? Is it contemplated that we should havo so 
stabilised the position that it would bo possible to withdraw them ? 
Does tho Government imagine that we shall bo able to withdraw, 
leaving behind a stable, democratic, pro-Western Government in 
Jordan? I find it hard to imagine that such a prospect is in any way 
real if wo confine our activities to Jordan alono . . . Suppose King 
UusHoin deckles to advance into Iraq ; is it suggested that we could 
then withdraw our troops ? . . . " 

I Inferring to tho Pun -A mb movement, Mr. Gaitskoll said : 44 What- 
ever may be said against tho methods adopted by tho revolutionaries, 
none of us can deny that no other movement in tho Arab countries 
commands any popular Hupport whatever. 1 wish it were not so, but 
1 do not think one can dismiss the activities of the revolutionaries 
as a kind of artificial intervention in tho affairs of the Arab States. 
We havo to recognize tho strong desire of these Arab peoples for 
unity. I do not believe tins necessarily involves tho domination of a 
dictator. That remains to he seen ; but that this tremendous desire 
and force exists, and is a retd factor in tho situation, cannot bo dondod." 

Mr. Gaitskoll continued : 44 The attitude of tho Soviet Union cannot 
be ignored. They havo made a declaration in fairly general terms 
that they cannot be indifferent to what is taking place. Soviet 
manoeuvres on tho Poroiun frontier have boon announced . , . The 
Prime Minister may be right In saying that it is a temptation to do 
nothing, hut it can be a temptation to act too soon ami too precipi- 
tously, As tho days go by and the danger of a clash botwoon Jordanian 
and Iraqi forces, and beyond them Western and Russian forces, 
advances, I beg the Government to pause mid consider seriously 
oven now whether it would not bo bettor to try to talk to the Soviet 
Union about this situation. I know it may be said wo will got nothing 
out of it ; but if I am in any wav right, if tho danger exists, it is so 
colossal that we dare not avoid any possibility of averting it. 

44 1 know these matters arc being considered by tlio Security 
Council, but I do not believe these discussions arc enough. More 
than ever now some kind of summit conference is noodod. X ask the 
Government to consider this and boar It in mind in tho coming days. 

44 1 havo tried, as yesterday, to put our apprehensions soberly and 
calmly. Believe mo, they are very real and what has happonod in tlio 
last 24 hours has caused us very grave concern. We gave our warnings 
yesterday. Wo expressed our fears, and it seems to us that those 
fears to some extent are already justified. For those reasons we 
regard this latest move of the Government, however sinooroly taken, 
as fraught with the gravest risks both to our own interests and the 
peace of the world." 

Speakers in the Brief ensuing debate included Sir Charles 
Mott-Uadelyffe (C.), Mr. Sydney Silverman (Lab,), Mr. Anthony 
Wedgwood Berm (Lab.) and Major Legge-Bourke (C.). 

Sir Charles Mott-Radclyffe pointed out that Israel would havo 
been completely isolated if the revolt In J ordan had succeeded ; 
ho added that ho could not see tho logic of the Opposition’s argument 
that Pan-Arabism was 44 all right provided it is led by Nasser but all 
wrong if it is led by King Hussein." Mr. Silverman described the 
Anglo-American actions in Lebanon and Jordan as 44 almost lunatio 
in their irresponsibility," while Mr. Wedgwood Bonn said that tho 
long-term effect of sending British troops to Amman would be the 
exacerbation of Arab feelings against tho West, tho strengthening 
of the Arab nationalist movement, and the strengthening of tho 
Communist position in that part of the world. Major Legge-Bourke 
said that what Britain, the U.S.A., and the free world were doing 
was to ensure that both tho Arab States and Israel would live at 
peace in the future ; they would not do so for long unless those who 
were friendly to tho West wore given some encouragement, 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who followed, strongly criticized the 
despatch of British troops to Amman, describing Jordan as a 
“ kept country ” and King Hussein as a “ kept king.” 

Mr. Bevan said : 44 . . . IToro iH a revolution started from outside 
surreptitiously, organized clandestinely, and then announced over 
tho radio. Having boon given notice that it was going to happen, 
King Hussein is such a popular monarch that ho cannot deal with it. 
It is a grotesque situation. Are wo to conclude that tho King of 
Jordan is in such a weak position that, although ho is told beforehand 
that there is going to be an uprising in his country, his own forces 
are inadequate to deal with It. There is no evidence here of outside 
intervention, unless by 4 outside ’ is meant Baghdad . . . 
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“ Why should the lives of British soldiers he riBkod in Jordan to 
maintain King Hussein on his throne against the wishes of his own 
people ? We cannot have it said that we arc putting people into tho 
Army, Navy and Air Forco to mtorvono gratuitously in various parts of 
the world where we are asked to send our hoys to support some tottering 
government or some ancient throne. It was only two years ago that 
Hussein asked us to leave because our absence would strengthen him. 
The fact of the matter is that Jordan is a kept country and King 
Hussein is a kept king, and has been kept for many years. Now that 
a revolution has occurred m Baghdad, Ms resources have been cut 
off, and therefore no-one would be surprised if he found there was a 
reason for us to go back agam . . . 

“ We consider our troops have been placed in unnecessary 3 eopardy, 
that the interests of tho people of Britain will not be served by what 
the Government have done, and that they may have taken a long 
step towards plunging this country into war. In circumstances of 
that sort, it is impossible for the Opposition to do any other than its 
duty and ask the House to divide.’ * 

The final speech was made by the Prime Minister, who replied 
to the debate. 

Mr. Macmillan replied as follows to Mr. Gaitskell’s question about 
British overflying over Israel : “ In view of the urgency, a small 
advance party was dispatched from Cyprus as soon as possible after 
the Government’s decision was taken. It was landed in Jordan after 
obtaining clearance to fly over Israel territory from the local air- 
control authority. For the mam body of the force, permission to 
fly over the territory was obtained at governmental level. It is 
true that the Israeli Government thought it right to register a 
complaint about the clearance of tho small party without complete 
governmental authority, but the same letter conveyed its permission 
without any qualification. 1 ' ’ 

The Prime Minister continued : “At the end of his speech Mr. 
Gaitskell made some suggestions in a very helpful spirit, to wMch I 
will try to make some provisional reply. I do not myself believe 
that anything that has happened has reduced the possibilities of 
trying to get some kind of agreement with the Soviet authorities. 
It certainly has not reduced my wish to have a summit meeting on 
the lines I have so often explained — reasonably prepared, and likely 
to be effective m at least some measure ; and I must candidly add 
that I do not think that anything that has happened will make it 
less likely that we shall be able to achieve this purpose. 

“ In all the speeches, especially by the Leader of the Opposition, 
stress has been laid on the dangers of the action taken by tho Govern- 
ment. Of course there are dangers m this action. If thero wore not, 
it would not have been so difficult to make tMs decision. But I 
would deny that this is in itself a reason why we should not have 
taken it, because in all these matters wo have to weigh one set of 
dangers against another. I am bound to say that I thought Mr. 
Gaitskell and some others addressed themselves to the dangers that 
would result from our action, and not sufficiently to the dangers 
wMch would result from doing nothing. There would be dangers — 
and tMs impresses me most — in letting things slide ; and, many 
think — for we cannot altogether disregard it — the danger of dis- 
honour in not acceding to this request. 

“ Mr. Gaitskell does not wish to divide the nation, and the debates 
have been so conducted as to achieve that purpose in tho main. But if 
we do not wish to divide the nation, why is it necessary to divide the 
House ? Yesterday the Opposition did not divide the House when 
the United States took action in parallel, though not identical, 
circumstanoes m Lebanon, with the full support of Britain. Today 
it is thought necessary to divide the House when it is our own 
country which has acted with the full support of the United States. 
May I ask^ this question : if it is not right to vote against America, 
why is it right to vote against Britain ? ” 

The Opposition forced a division on the motion for the 
adjournment (on which the debate was held) to signify their 
disapproval of the Government’s action m sending forces to 
Jordan ; the Government’s policy was upheld by 314 votes to 
251 , five Liberals voting with the Opposition. Mr. George 
Brown, the Opposition front-bench spokesman on defence 
matters, abstained from voting, while two other Labour mem- 
bers-— Mr. Christopher Boyd and Mr. Leslie Lever — also 
abstained under the party’s “ conscience ” clause. Unlike Mr. 
Boyd and Mr. Lever, Mr. Brown had not previously informed 
the party Whips of his intention to abstain. 

At a meeting of tho Parliamentary Committee of tho Labour 
Party, held on July 21, Sir. Brown made a personal statement on 
the reasons which had led him to abstain from voting aftor the 
debate of July 17 ; it was understood that he had offered to resign 
from the “ Shadow Cabinet ” but that his colleagues had unani- 
mously declined to accept this offer. A statement was issuod saying 
A. been taken of the circumstances in which Mr. Brown 
had felt it necessary to abstain, and of “ the fact that this aotion had 
been influenced by Mr. Brown’s personal knowledge of many of the 
personalities who had been killed in the recent happenings in Iraq.” 

Brown had lately visited Iraq and was personally acquainted 
with General Nuri es-Said and other members of the former r6gime 
assassinated during the uprising.] 

. ^ was also believed that Mr. Brown had abstained from voting in 
view of his position as prospective Defence Minister in a Labour 
Government. The Political Correspondent of The Times commented 
in this connexion : “ Any study of his views on defence and foreign 
aaraars shows that he would he among the first to recognize the 


dangers of creating tho impression that Britain is reluctant to go to 
the aid of friendly Powers who ask for help In emergency ; and he 
would clearly be anxious that the party, or he himself, should be 
careful not to spread doubts about the firmness with which any 
Labour Government would act in support of Britain’s allies and 
friends.” 


Debate of July 22. - Mr* Sevan’s Four Points for Middle 
East Settlement. - Labour Agreement with Government’s 
Approach to Middle East Situation. 

The foreign affairs debate of July 22 was opened by the 
Foreign Secretary, who gave an expose of the latest developments 
in the Middle East since the two previous debates of July Ki- 17 . 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that he had discussed the Middle Fast 
situation during tho past few days with Mr. Dulles, Dr. Sidney Smith 
(tho Canadian Minister of External Affairs), and the U.N. Secretary- 
General during his recent visit to the United States. As regards 
Lebanon, ho believed that that country’s future position could be 
safeguarded by some special international status under U.N. 
auspices, with tho consent of the Lebanese people. In Jordan, 
whore tho position was “ quiet but tense,” the first purpose of the 
British intervention - that of foiling a coup d*Hat organized from 
outside — had been successful. Britain’s representative on tho 
Security Council had made it clear that British femes would be 
withdrawn from Jordan if and when effective arrangements could be 
made by tho U.N. to protect that country from any external threat 
and to preserve its territorial integrity and independence. 

Referring to tho Iraqi revolution# Mr. Sehvyu Lloyd explained 
that he had not previously made reference to the deaths of King 
Faisal, Crown Prince Ahdnl Ilah, and General Nuri oH-Muid because 
thero was not sufficient certainty about tho fate that had befallen 
them ; ho now did so with great regret. “ King Faisal,” said tho 
Foreign Secretary, “ was educated here and had shown, In addition 
to a singular charm In manner, groat capacity, lie was devoted to 
the welfare of his people, and would have boon a great ruler had he 
Jived. King Faisal’s undo [Prince Abdul llah] was always a staunch 
friend of this country. Ho oared above all that his nephew should lie 
a worthy king, and that was his abiding interest. Nuri es-Hatd was a 
groat Arab patriot and nationalist. His part in tho Aral) revolt hi 
tho First World War is well known. It was falsely said of him that 
he was a servant of tho British. That was absolute nonsense, because 
anyone who knew him was aware of his robust Independence and his 
determination to got wliat ho thought was best for Trail. This 
country has lost throe trusted friends, and l wish to pul. on record 
our profound sense of loss and deep regret for the maimer in which 
they appear to havo mot their deaths.” 

Spoaking of the correspondence between M. Khrushchev and tho 
Western Heads of Government (see 10341 A), Mr, Bolwyn Lloyd 
said that there were great advantages In the procedure whereby 
the projected summit conference on the Middle East would he held 
at tho Security Council. [The Foreign Secretary's statement, was 
made before M. Khrushchov’s retraction of his previous agreement 
that such a meeting should take place within tho Security Uounell.l 
Whatever might ho said about a four-Powor or five* Power approach, 
it was “ quite unrealistic ” to think that a Middle Fast settlement 
could be secured outside tho United Nations ; this was particularly 
the ease since the U.N. already had a significant role hi the urea with 
rogard to tho Arab-Israol armistice agreements, the U.N, Belief and 
Works Agency, the U.N. Emergency Force at Gaza, and the U.N. 
Observation Group in Lebanon. 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan said that tho policy now decided upon by 
the Government would be supported in all parts of the House, 

Mr. Bevan said that tho Opposition entirely agreed with Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd that tho U.N. provided excellent machinery for both 
formal and informal “summit” discussions, and It sincerely hoped 
that M. Khrushchov would accept the invitation to a meeting of 
Heads of Government at the Security domicil. It was “ rather 
unfortunate that M. Khrushchov surrounded his [own) invitation 
with a little too much invective,” but that was “ a UuMslim habit, 
sometimes imitated elsewhere,” The Opposition earnestly hoped 
that Russia would not veto tho proposal to strengthen Dus U.N, 
Observation Group on Lebanon. With regard to Jordan, It was “ an 
impeccable decision to invito the U.N. In to enable us to get out.” 

Mr. Bevan went on to enunciate four principles which# In the 
Opposition's opinion, could form a basis for a settlement of all the 
problems of the Middle East ; 


U Agreement between the groat Powers that the Arab States 
should form an area in which they would not seek military allies or 
foster the formation of military blocs. 

(2) A guarantee that tho existing frontiers of Btatos in the area# 
including Israel, should not bo altered except by mutual consent, 
meluding an undertaking to go immediately to tho defence of any 
State faced with armed aggression. 

l A, willil i^ ne8s facilitate tho coming together, by peaceful 
negotiation, of any Arab States wish ing to do so. 

8 Jtting-up of an economic commission, preferably under 
the United Nations, with sufficient finance to assist any scheme for 
the economic advancement of tho area as a whole# or any part of it. 
n ^ L f r debate, Commander Noble (Minister of State, Foreign 
Office) wound up with a speech in which he pointed out that 
Mr. Bevan s four principles ” could all usefully be discussed 
at the projected summit meeting at the Security Council. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 16341 A ; 16333 A $ 16317 A} 16305 A.) 
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A. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION - 
JAPAN, — Relaxation of Embargo on Trade with Soviet- 
bloc Countries and Communist China. - Maintenance of 
U.S. Ban on China Trade. 

Major relaxations in the embargo on exports to Soviet-bloc 
countries and Communist China were announced in Paris, 
London, and the other capitals concerned on Aug. 14, with 
effect from Aug, 15. The announcement followed live months 
of negotiations in Paris by u Cocom ’’—the co-ordinating 
committee of the Consultative Group in Paris dealing with 
exports by its mcmber-States to countries of the Soviet bloc 
and Communist China, and comprising all the member-countries 
of NATO except Iceland, as well as Japan, The recommenda- 
tions of “ Cocom ” were considered at a meeting of the Consulta- 
tive Group in Paris on July 18-10, and the Group’s conclusions 
were subsequently reported to membcr-Govemments, who 
agreed to the proposed relaxations. 

The agreement involved the following changes : (i) the first 
list on which the embargo was based, consisting of “ strategic 
items ” whose export was absolutely forbidden, was reduced from 
181 items to 118 - a large number of goods being freed but a small 
number added, while the remaining items were more closely 
re-defined ; (ii) the second list, which laid down quantitative 
restrictions for the export of 25 items, was abolished ; (iii) the 
“ watching ” list, details of which arc not published, was retained. 

The categories of goods freed for export to the Soviet bloc 
and China under the revised strategic embargo list were : 

Aircraft and aero -engines in normal civil use ; vortical boring and 
turning mills ; horizontal boring, drilling, and milling machines ; 
jig-boring and Jig-grinding machines with no traverse exceeding 44 
inches ; contour profile grinders ; lap radio grinders ; roll-grinding 
machines ; thread-grinding machines. 

Most lathes (except certain lathes Cor making gas-turbine blades, 
and spinning lathes) ; thread-milling machines ; planing machines 
and planing millers ; forging hammers up to 10 tons (exeept certain 
counterblow hammers and horizontal impact hammers) ; forging 
machines ; presses (mechanical or hydraulic) up to 5,000 tone ; most 
gear-making machinery ; most vacuum pumps. 

Oil-well drilling and exploration equipment (except rotary rook 
drills) ; all equipment for the production of lubricants ; all petroleum 
refinery equipment and petro -chemical plant ; all electrical generating 
machinery (except mobile generators of more than 5,000 kw.) *, 
all electrical motors except those specially designed for submarines ; 
all turbines. 

Oarbon-blaolc furnaces ; the smaller typos of rolling-mill ; radio 
valve-making machinery (except certain advanced types) ; most 
types of compressors and blowers. 

Industrial diamonds and diamond tools ; floating docks ; tankers 
designed Cor speeds of up to 18 knots ; fishing vessels up to 17 knots ; 
other vessels up to 20 knots ; all vehicles except those built to 
military specifications. 

Spectrographs and spectrometers (exeept mass spectrographs and 
mass spectrometers) ; X-ray diffraction and electron diffraction 
equipment ; electron microscopes ; almost all industrial types of 
boll- and roller-bearings. 

Aluminium, all forms ; copper, all forms ; gasolene and kerosene 
(except Jot-engine fuel) ; lubricating oils and greases (petroleum- 
based) ; glycols and their derivatives ; methyl methacrylate 
(” perspex ”) ; and all tyros for civilian use. 

Goods newly added to the embargo list were : 

Machines incorporating electronic closed loop feed-back controls. 

Chemicals and plant : Containers including mobile units of 500 
gallons capacity or over for storage or transport of the liquified gases 
argon, helium, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and ozone ; equipment 
specially designed for purification and processing of germanium and 
silicon ; olootrio furnaces specially designed for recovery of titanium 
or zirconium from scrap ; plant for production of zirconium metal 
and parts. 

Electronics : Capacitors, tantalum electrolytic ; communication 
equipment employing tropospherio or moteorlo scatter phenomena 
and parts. 

Components electronic not specified oapable of reliable perfor- 
mance in relation to electrical and mechanical characteristics ; 
equipment designed to provide soorooy facilities on voice or telegraph 
line or radio* -communication circuits, except frequonoy inversions or 
band-scrambling techniques ; materials designed and manufactured 
as absorbers of electro-magnetic waves with specified frequencies. 

Sir David Modes (President of the U.K. Board of Trade) 
explained at a press conference in London that the new embargo 
list consisted entirely of strictly strategic items. Although it 
was not possible to estimate how much the trade between Britain 
and the Soviet bloc and China would increase as a result of the 
changes, the revision of the embargo list represented a real 
chance for British exporters. 

Sir David pointed out that among the items taken off were many 
of great interest to industry, such as civil aircraft and aero -engines ; 
as a result, the aircraft industry was now free to offer such 


planes as Viscounts to any Eastern country. Moreover, almost all 
vehicles were also freed from restriction, and there had boon very 
large changes in machine-tools, electrical machinery, diesel engines, 
and ships. lie added that there had boon “ sharp arguments” 
between the “ Cocom ” exports on definitions, but stressed that 
“ wo and America and the others moved to this conclusion in complete 
agreement.” 

Itoplymg to questions, Sir David said that although thoro had been 
allegations about previous infringements of the embargo, thoro had 
never boon any evidence. Asked whether the embargo list had 
ftclnoved anything m the past 10 years, ho replied in the affirmative ; 
ho added, however, that tko British Government had boon “ m the 
forefront of those who felt for some time that thoro wore nonsenses 
on the list which ought to come off,” and that “ palpably out-of-date 
items made it difficult to got respect for sensible items.” 

The British Admiralty issued a statement on the same day 
outlining the position as regards ships. 

It said that tho new rules provided that ships which could in general 
now bo built for, or sold second-hand to, tho Soviet bloc were passenger 
and cargo ships of up to ‘20 knots, tankers up to and including 18 
knots, and fishing vessels up to 17 knots. Tho statement added : 

” There are, however, certain exceptions covering tho installation 
or retention in ships of equipment which is banned in its own right, 
and of arrangements for demagnetization. Warships, whether or not 
converted to non-military use, certain large ice-breakers, and non- 
magnetic ships continue to bo banned completely. Tho building of 
ships will continue to need a licence from the Admiralty and the sale 
of second-hand ships to tho [Soviet! bloc will continue to need the 
sanction of tho Minister of Transport and Oivil Aviation,” 

The new list applies to the Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Communist China, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Boland, Rumania, the Soviet zone of Germany, 
and Tibet. 

Tt was announced in Washington, however, that while 
agreeing to the revision of the embargo in respect of trade with 
the XT.S.S.R. and other Soviet-bloc countries, the United Stales 
would maintain the complete embargo on all U.S. trade with 
Communist China, North Korea, and North Vietnam.— (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Board of Trade Journal 
- New York Times - N.Y. Herald Tribune - Lc Monde, Baris) 

(Prev. rep. 1594 ® B.) 

Note. A survey of U.K. trade with Eastern Europe and China, 
published in tho Board of Trade Journal of Aug. 15, showed that 
Western Europe's trade with Eastern markets liad more than 
doubled since 1050, and that the U.K. bad shared in this expansion. 
Britain's share in East-West trade reached £214,000,000 in, 1957 — 
£124,000,000 worth of imports and 1190, 000,000 in exports, including 
re-exports ; these figures compared with imports of £70,000,000 
and exports of £35,000,000 in 1950. Nevertheless, the 1957 figures 
accounted for less than 3 per cent of Britain's total foreign trade, 
compared with about 7 per cent In tho immediate pre-war years. 

Over one-half of Britain's East- West trade in 1957 was conducted 
with the Soviet Union (£122,000,000, against £48,000,000 in 1950). 
Nevertheless, the possibilities indicated by tho Soviet purchasing 
programme announced in 1950 [see 14833 Al, when Soviet leaders 
had spoken of tho possibility of an increase of up to 400 per cent in 
their purchases from Britain by 19(50, bad not so far been realized. 

British trade with China In 1957 amounted to £20,400,000, com- 
pared with £23,000,000 in 1050 and £20,200,000 in 1955 ; during 
tho first six months of 1958 U.K. exports to China reached £7,000,000, 
compared with £4,300,000 during tho first half of 1057. 

(Board of Trade Journal) 

B. GHANA. — Establishment of Ghana Airways. 

An agreement between the Government of Ghana and the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation was signed in Accra on 
July 4 for the establishment of Ghana Airways, a new airline 
to operate domestic, regional, and international services. By 
arrangement between B.O.A.C, and Ghana Airways, aircraft 
chartered from the corporation will be employed on inter- 
national routes. 

Of Ghana Airways’ nominal capital of £400,000, the Government 
of Ghana have subscribed £240,000 (60 per oent) and BOAO tho 
remaining 40 per cent (£160,000). The airline will be controlled by a 
board consisting of a chairman and two directors appointed by the 
Ghana Government, and two directors appointed by BOAO (Lord 
Itennell and Mr. Basil Bampfyldo). Training of Ghanaian nationals 
to take over the management, administrative, flying, and engineering 
sides of tho airline will be undertaken initially by BOAO ; however, 
a number of Europeans omployed by BOAO will be seconded to the 
new airline. 

Ghana Airways opened its international services on July 10 
with a once-weekly Stratocruiser service to London. — (Times) 

C. IRAQ. — Dutch Recognition of Iraqi Republic. 

It was announced in The Hague on Aug. 12 that the 
Netherlands Government had recognized the Iraq Republic. 
(Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam) (Prev. rep. 16324 D.) 
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A. MALTA. — Resignation of Mintoff Government. - 
Dr. Olivier declines to form Nationalist Cabinet. - 
Governor’s Assumption of Governmental Responsibility. - 
Proclamation of State of Emergency. - Proposed Transfer 
of Dockyard to Civilian Management. 

The Prime Minister of Malta, Mr. Mintoff, and Ms Cabinet 
tendered their resignations on April 21 to the Governor, Sir 
Robert Laycock. The resignations were accompanied by a 
declaration signed by the 23 Labour members of the Legislative 
Assembly which staled that they would support only a Labour 
Government. 

Mr. Mintoff ’s action marked the climax of the lengthy negotia- 
tions between the Maltese and British Governments on Malta’s 
future constitutional status and the amount of British financial 
aid to the island. 


Mr. Mintoff, in a broadcast on April 21, described the crisis as ” the 
hoar of trial ” and said that he and his colleagues wore faced “ not 
only with a financial problem but also with another, moro serious 
matter — whether we are so cowardly as to allow the British Govern- 
ment to ride roughshod over us and, without consulting us, decide 
on the treatment to be meted out.” Accusing the British Govern- 
ment of “ broken promises,” he said that of the £5,000,000 promised 
as financial aid (see 16121 A) Britain was “ not prepared to lot us 
have more than £1,000,000 for the first threo months,” and had 
insisted on approving each item of expenditure involved. On the 
issue of constitutional development, he declared that 41 the TJ.K. 
Government are in fact telling us that thoy will remain in Malta as 
long as they please, and that they will make use of Malta in any way 
they deem fit ... In these circumstances my colleagues and I no 
longer want to remain responsible for public peace and order.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the U.K. Colonial Secretary, told the House 
of Commons on April 22 that although Mr. Mintoff and liis 
colleagues had tendered their resignations, they would continue 
in office pending consultations about forming an alternative 
government. Mr. James Griffiths (Labour) advocated an all- 
party effort to reach a solution in Malta rather than allow 
events to lead on to an 46 embittered ” election ; but Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, who denied that the issue of financial aid was 
the true cause of Mr. Mintoff’s resignation, expressed the view 
that “ the constitutional processes should work themselves out.” 

Dr. Borg Olivier, leader of the Nationalist Party and former 
Prime Minister of Malta, declined a request by the Governor to 
form a new Government, on the grounds that he could not do so 
without a popular mandate ; on April 24, therefore, the 
Governor accepted the resignation of the Mintoff Cabinet and 
assumed direct responsibility for the administration of the 
island, including control of the Civil Service (see below). 

Disturbances in Valletta. - Dispute between Mr. Mintoff and Sir 
Robert Laycock. - Ban on Demonstrations and Public Meetings. - 
Proclamation of State of Emergency. 


Mr. Mintoff ’s decision to submit Ms Government’s resignation 
was followed by some minor incidents outside the Governor’s 
palace ; as a precaution, Valletta was placed out of bounds for 
all British servicemen and their families on April 22. Barriers 
were erected by the police for the protection of various buildings, 
and warning notices, signed by the Commissioner of Police 
(Mr. Vivian De Gray), were posted saying that any demonstra- 
tion crossing the barriers would constitute “ an unlawful 
assembly.” Disorderly demonstrations by crowds of dockyard 
workers and young people nevertheless took place during the 
evening of April 23, first outside the offices of the Times of Malta 
(the organ of the Progressive Constitutional Party led by Miss 
Mabel Strickland, who is editress of the newspaper) and later 
near the Government buildings, leading to police action with 
a view to dispersing demonstrators who had tried to break 
through the barriers. 


At the height of the demonstrations Mr. Mintoff— -in his 
capacity as Minister in charge of police-ordered the Police 
Commissioner to withdraw all mounted police within three 
minutes and to prevent any further baton charges. When 
Mr. De Gray reported these instructions by telephone to the 
Governor, the latter countermanded Mr. Mintoff’s orders 
insisting that this was a matter of public safety for which he 
(the Governor) was constitutionally responsible. 


, °“ following day (April 24) Mr. Mintoff issued an orde: 
for Mr. De Gray’s dismissal, but the Governor refused to sign it 
At a subsequent two-hour meeting between the Governor anc 
the Cabinet, Mr. Mintoff declined to give assurances that lav 
and order would be maintained. As the Governor would nol 
accede to the financial conditions put forward by the Ministers 
as a condition of their remaining in office, he accepted then 
resignations. By this time the Governor had received the 
s as ? en } t0 request for the suspension of Section II oi 
the Koyal instructions requiring him to act on the advice of the 


Maltese Ministers except in 44 reserved fields.” The same evening 
Sir Robert Laycock issued two proclamations under the Public 
Meetings Ordinance prohibiting all demonstrations and public 
meetings in Valletta and Floriana until May 8. |The General 
Workers’ Union had planned to hold a mass meeting at Mori ana 
on April 25.] 

On April 25 the Governor received the general secretary of the 
G.W.U. (Mr. It. G. Miller) and two oilier trade union loaders ; after 
consultation with the Police l JonunlsHlonor, he agreed that the rally 
organized for Floriana might take place at llamrun provident there 
was no demonstration or incitement to disorder. The mass meeting 
was duly hold without Incident, and a resolution was passed calling 
for a ono-day general strike on April 2H. On April 27, however, 
there wore hostile demonstrations against the police by spectators 
at a football match in Valletta’s Empire Stadium, where several 
people wore injured. 

The general strike, which was fully observed on April 28, was 
marked by several nets of violence, despite a previous warning by 
the Governor that any disorders would be “ firmly dealt with.” 

Incidents included the setting cm lire of a small Royal Navy tug, 
stoning of police o dicers and soldiers, damage to four police stations 
and two Army vehicles, and the cutting of llodi (fusion (broadcast 
rolay) cables and telephone wires. The Police Commissioner later 
announced that charges would be preferred against 25 youths and 
men who had boon arrested in connexion with the disorders, and that 
20 members of the police forces had been injured making a total of 
45 police old core injured since April 21, 

As a result of the disturbances, the Governor issued two 
further proclamations in the evening of April 28 extending the 
ban on meetings and demonstrations to the whole of Malta and 
Gozo for a period of three months. On the following day 
(April 2D) he proclaimed a stale of emergency as 44 a purely 
precautionary measure ” designed to give Mm and the police 
additional powers in case of need. 

Addressing a joint rally of the Labour Party and the G.W.IT. In 
Valletta on May 1, Mr, Mintoff called for 44 calm and order ” to test, 
the Governor’s “ promise ” to consider withdrawal of the recent 
proclamations and to hold elections. Mr. Mintoff made It clear, 
however, that any such elections would only ho acceptable to the 
Malta Labour Party if held under a new draft constitution whereby 
there would be no “ Imperial Government side ” In Malta ; he also 
emphasized that 44 either wo get integration with all the rights 
enjoyed by the British, or wo will seek Independence,” Referring 
to tiie disturbances of April 28, Mr. Mintoff accused the Governor of 
acting wrongly in assuming responsibility for law and order when 
Ministers of the Maltese Government wore still In office j he also 
strongly attacked Mr. Do Gray for approaching the Governor without 
his (Mr. Mintoff e) knowledge. 

Two Ministers of Mr. Mintoff’s former Cabinet, Miss Agatha 
Barbara (Education) and Dr. Albert Ilyzlcr (Health) were 
arrested on May 11) on charges of intimidation arising out of 
incidents during the general strike. They were both found 
guilty and sentenced to 32 days’ imprisonment on June 111, 

It was announced on Aug. 7 that the ban on public meetings 
(which had been extended for a further month on July 27) 
would be lifted on Aug. 18, except, in Valletta and Floriana, 


A UUUViUl 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd assured the House of Commons on April 20 
that a Maltese general election would take place In the normal 
course of affairs, but said that 44 there were bound to be delays ” 
as long as the present disturbances continued. Mr. Callaghan 
(Lab.) had expressed fears that the banning of public meetings 
m Malta might delay election preparations. 

On May 5 Dr. Borg Olivier dismissed with the Governor the 
oxisting state of emergency, his party’s proposals for constitutional 
cha 25 0> Possibility of an early general election, which lie was 

confident his party would win. Ho stated afterwards that It would 
be sufficient if the Nationalists increased their present number of 
a total of 40 > t0 and added : « Mr. Mintoff 
has failed in his Integration proposals and resorted to tactics which 
the Maltose people cannot understand or approve . , , With the 
[eleotionl result in our favour, I am sure the British Government will 
n VOry H0ri0ll « 1 f about our proposals for Dominion 
t ?° Commonwealth.” On June 9 the Nationalist Party 
omorandum ' for transmission to Mr, Lennox-Boyd asserting 
Ind Awards a chasm of hunger and despair” 

l? dlato M l 4 adequate financial aid from Britain, 
generosity ” It would be « Impossible to save 
Anglo -Mai toso relations from disruption,” 

*?i mo MInlfitw and Labour leader, who 
w * 1 ^2?* Fdbtio life in 1 955~~announood on June 0 that his 
Workers Party Intended to contest the next general election. 

La ycock arrived In London on May 20 for talks 
L ^ no y~P°yd on Malta $ constitutional and economic 
duly 81 the Colonial Secretary announced that, 
because of the conflicting attitudes adopted by the Maltese 

8 toi! ie e 88U ®i of 7 hethcr new elections should be 
held under the 1947 Constitution, he and the Governor were 
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agreed in proposing to invite the parties to talks on future 
constitutional arrangements next November. He also announced 
that the Queen had approved an extension of Sir Robert 
Laycock’s term of office as Governor of Malta (due to end on 
Sept. 19, 1958) until the spring of 1959. 

New Maltese Commissioner-General In London. 

Colonel Victor G. Vella (Secretary to the Maltese Imperial 
Government) left Valletta for London on June 22 to take over 
the post of Commissioner-General for Malta in the U.K. in 
succession to Mr, Edward Ellul, who had resigned on June 9. 

Mr. Ellul had boon appointed by Mr. Minted, and bis functions 
had included certain propaganda activities. After assuming full 
Governmental responsibility, Sir Robert Layooek had told Mr. Ellul 
that the new situation required that the post of OemmisBlonor- 
Gonoral should be non-political, though ho was quite willing for 
Mr. Ellul to continue in oflieo on that understanding ; this, however, 
Mr. Ellul was not prepared to do. 

Relations between Government and Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr, MintofC had issued a statement on April 21 (before 
delivering his broadcast of the same date see above) in which 
he announced the restoration of good relations between the 
Government of Malta and the Roman Catholic Church. 

The statement added : ” The Government firmly believes that . . • 
mutual understanding between the Government and the ecclesiastical 
authorities, for whom the Government has every respect, is indis- 
pensable for the welfare of the Maltese people.” In acknowledgment, 
the Archbishop of Malta (Mgr. Gonsd) stated on behalf of himself 
and the Bishop of Gozo that “ as a result of the negotiations that 
have taken place, and after the declaration made by the Prime 
Minister, good relations between the Government and the Church 
have been restored.” 

Those statements followed the return by the Government to St. 
John’s Cathedral of two Caravaggio paintings which, after being 
cleaned and restored in Italy, had been retained by the Government 
for exhibition in the local museum, against the Archbishop’s wishes. 

Proposed Conversion of Dockyard to Civilian Use. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced in the House of Commons on 
July 91, 1958, that the Royal Naval Dockyard at Malta would 
be converted to commercial use. This would be the basis of 
ILM. Government’s plan for the restoration of the island’s 
economy, which, together with the political issue, bad been the 
main subject of prolonged discussion with Sir Robert Laycock 
during the latter’s visit to London. Details of the scheme were 
as follows : 

(1) Messrs, C. II. Bailey Ltd. (a Rmith Woles ship-repairing firm) 
would form a company registered in Malta to take over the dockyard 
on a long lease. They would begin preparations at once, and should 
assume full responsibility ” some time in 1050.” The transfer would 
be accomplished In two “phases”: during the first, the Admiralty 
would retain control of the dockyard while representatives of tho 
firm became acquainted with tho processes of management ; in the 
second (I.o. during 1959) Messrs. Bailey would assume full control. 

(2) Tho capital cost of converting and re-equipping the dockyard 
had been estimated in tho region of £5,500,000, of which the British 
Government was prepared to provide £4,750,000- partly in the 
form of a debenture and partly as a special grant. Tho balance of 
£750,000 would bo put up by Messrs. Bailey In association with tho 
Colonial Development Corporation and Maltese interests. 

(8) The Admiralty had agreed to release Vice-Admiral Sir Gordon 
Hubback (Fourth Sea Lord and formerly Commodore Superintendent 
at Malta) to become managing director of the now undertaking. 

(4) While Naval repair work was expected to decline to about 30 
per cent of its present lovol after 1900, owing to changes In tho 
structure of defence, tho British Government undertook to ensure 
that the number of persons employed in tho Malta Dockyard and 
Naval Base (at prosont 13,000-13,500) did not fall below 12,000. It 
was planned that those who unavoidably became unemployed 
should bo absorbed in tho commercial ship -repair work and secondary 
industries which would he provided by tho now company. 

(5) Tho British Naval Base (as distinct from tho Dockyard) would 
remain in being, and ©von after 1900 the Dockyard itself would be 
available to tho Royal Navy In an emergency. 

Asked by Mr. Dugdalo (Lab.) to what extent tho Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation would be In partnership with private firms, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that “ it looked as though there would be 
Maltose participation as well,” since the banking family of Tarragani 
(of tho National Bank of Malta) and the Maltose bank agents, Messrs. 
Dace, had undertaken to bo associated with the new company (in 
which they would be ablo to buy shares) subject to tho conclusion of 
a satisfactory agreement. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Malta (Mr. Trafford Smith) 
announced on Aug. 4 that discussions on the transfer of the 
Dockyard on lease to Messrs, Bailey had reached “ agree- 
ment in principle,” The Admiral Superintendent of the Dock- 
yard (Admiral Lee Barber) stated on the same day that Messrs. 
Bailey aimed to absorb 0,800 men working in the Dockyard 
itself, while the Admiralty would employ 5,200 — “ with gradual 
reductions.” 


The British plan for the commercialization of the Dockyard 
was criticized both by the Malla Labour Party and the 
Nationalist Party, though for different reasons, hut was welcomed 
by the Progressive Constitutional Party. 

Mr. Mint oil announced at a public meeting on Aug. 23 that tho 
Malta Labour Party would ask “ both workers and capitalists ” not 
to co-operate with Messrs. Bailoy. Ho contended that 6,300 workers 
would find themselves discharged as a rosult of tlio proposed transfer, 
adding that if Messrs. Bailoy would not work with the M.L.P. to 
provide alternative employment, “ they would soon find themselves 
out of Malta.” He also threatened that if tho British Govommont 
did not guarantee alternative employment, his party “ would go to 
anyone, even President Nasser.” 

Before accepting tho British transfer proposals, Mr. MintofC con- 
tinued, his party wiBhod to contact all nations seeking dock facilities 
(including Italy, Belgium, and Norway, who had already shown 
interest) and discuss what they were prepared to offer ; ho would 
also correspond with the U.N. on tho matter, since he had been 
assured by the Colonial Secretary that foreign firms would not be 
excluded from negotiations provided they belonged to NATO. 
Finally, ho protested against mi alleged statement by tho Governor 
that Maltese political parties would be consulted ou tho constitutional 
but not tho economic Issues of the island’s future, claiming that he 
(Mr. Mintoff) had boon assured by the Admiralty in 1957 that tho 
Maltese Government would bo consulted before the future of the 
Dockyard was determined. 

Nationalist Party criticism of tho Colonial Office for not consulting 
the people of Malta before embarking on the new project was 
expressed by their official organ, II Populo, which declared on Aug. 10 
that it was ** not just or democratic for the British Government 
to carry out plans and deckle on their own,” 

MiHS Mabel Strickland (leader of the Progressive Constitutional 
Party) welcomed the plan as an Indication that “ Britain was 
fulfilling her moral obligations towards Malta by remaining in tho 
Mediterranean and helping tho Maltese to overcome tho economic 
eonHoquonooH of her new defence policy.” In a subsequent statement 
she accused Mr. Minted' of “shouting to destroy Bailey’s before 
Bailey’s was born,” 

The secretary of Messrs. Bailey (Mr. J. W. Dalgliesh) arrived 
at Valletta on Aug. 10 with a number of engineering experts 
for a preliminary survey ; lie explained that one of the main 
objects of their visit concerned the setting-up of ancillary 
dockyard industries, and that the company aimed at making 
Malta “ the workshop of the Mediterranean. ’ ’—(Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prcv. rep. 16121 A.) 

A. SOUTH AFRICA, — Death of Mr. Strydom. - 
Mr. Swart becomes Acting Prime Minister. 

Mr. Johannes Gerhardus Strydom, Prime Minister of South 
Africa and leader of the Nationalist Parly, died in a Cape Town 
hospital on Aug. 24 after a prolonged illness, aged 05. The 
fifth Prime Minister of the Union, he had held the Premiership 
since the retirement of Dr. Malan in November 195*1, and was 
returned to power with an increased majority at the recent 
general elections (see 1 01 09 A). Biographical details of Mr. 
Strydom’s life and career are given on page 18941, second 
column. 

Mr. Strydom, who had been in ill-health for the past two years, 
entered hospital at the end of July suffering from a heart disease 
which had necessitated a prolonged period of rest earlier in the year. 
Ills condition became aggravated in mid-August, when embolism 
of tho lung developed. 

Only three days before Mr. Strydom’s death, the Minister of 
Justice (Mr. C. R. Swart) announced that he had been appointed 
acting Prime Minister by the Governor-General in view of the 
serious condition of Mr. Strydom, Following the death of 
Mr. Strydom, Die Union Parliament adjourned on Aug. 25 until 
Sept. 8, after tributes to the late Prime Minister had been paid 
by Government and Opposition leaders. It was understood 
that before that date the Nationalist Party caucus would elect 
a successor to Mr. Strydom as Prime Minister and party leader. 
(Cape Times - State Information Office, Pretoria) 

(Prev. rep. Mr. Strydom, 16169 A 5 I 394 1 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Arthur Miller acquitted 
of Contempt of Congress. - Court Ruling. 

Mr. Arthur Miller’s conviction for contempt of Congress 
was quashed on Aug. 7 by unanimous decision of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, which ordered 
Mr. Miller’s acquittal. The Court found that the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities had not sufficiently 
warned Mr. Miller of the risk of contempt if he refused to 
answer its questions ; in this connexion it cited a Supreme 
Court ruling of 1955 that a contempt conviction could not 
stand if the witness had not been clearly warned of the possible 
penalty for refusing to answer questions put to him by a 
Congressional committee. — (New York Times) (15938 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Navy. - Aircraft 
Carrier “Warrior” sold to Argentina. - Disposal of 
85 Further Warships. - Select Committee’s Criticism of 
Ship-disposal Methods. 

The Earl of Selkirk (First Lord of the Admiralty) announced 
in the House of Lords on June 25 that, following its earlier 
decision to dispose of the aircraft carriers Ocean, Theseus , 
Glory , Perseus , and Unicom (see 16077 A), the Admiralty had 
also decided to place the carrier Warrior (14,000 tons) on 
the sale list. 

In reply to Earl Howe, who asked whether the six ships could not 
be treated as emergency transports. Lord Selkirk explained that 
they had all "been laid down before or during the war and had not 
subsequently been brought up to date to meet modem requirements. 
The Warrior had been partially modernized, but the Admiralty 
were willing to sell her as she was surplus to immediate requirements ; 
the other ships, unless they could otherwise he disposed of, would 
be scrapped. He added ; “ These ships and their equipment would 
be expensive to modernize, and the large sums needed to maintain 
ships in reserve m a reasonable degree of readiness would ho better 
spent in keeping ships in the Active Fleet. This particularly applies 
to aircraft carriers, which are useless if they cannot keep pace with 
the development in aircraft.” 

The Admiralty announced on July 7 that the Warrior had 
been sold to Argentina ; the purchase price was stated in the 
Press to be 44 between £1,000,000 and £2,000,000.” 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. R. A. 
Allan) informed the House of Commons on July 9 tliat it had 
been decided to dispose of a further 85 ships of various sizes 
during 1958. The list comprised five cruisers, seven destroyers, 
38 frigates, nine ocean minesweepers, and 31 fast patrol boats 
and motor-, gun-, or torpedo-boats. All were of pre-war or 
wartime construction except for 18 patrol boats. 

Mr. Allan added that during 1958 and 1959 two aircraft oarriers, 
13 destroyers or frigates, 1C minesweepers, 17 miscellaneous craft, 
and a number of submarines would come into service, either as new 
ships or after complete modernization. 

A debate on naval policy had previously taken place in 
the House of Lords on June 11. 

Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough (Leader of the Opposition 
and a former First Lord of the Admiralty) complained that the 
Government were placing “ far too much reliance on the hydrogen 
bomb ” and that, under Treasury pressure, the Royal Navy was 
being cut to an extent which made it impossible for it to carry out 
its proper duties. On the other hand the XT.S S.R. was steadily 
building up its navy, and was stated to have 37 modern cruisers 
against Britain’s 18, 155 destroyers against 26 British destroyers in 
commission and 30 m reserve, and 300-400 submarines compared 
with Britain’s 50-60. He asked what had become of the Dreadnought , 
the projected British nuolear-powered submarine. 

Lord Selkirk, in reply, said that the Government's policy was to 
see that the Royal Navy maintained close association with the 
Commonwealth, U.S., and NATO navies, and with other nations 
through the Baghdad Pact and SEATO. Admittedly the reduced 
size of the Royal Navy was causing some anxiety, but it should be 
remembered that the U.S.A. — the strongest of Britain’s allies— had 
the largest navy the world had ever seen. Moreover, tho combined 
operational fleets of Britain and the Commonwealth possessed 
six aircraft carriers, 11 cruisers, and 120 destroyers and frigates — 
a force roughly comparable with the pre-war strength of the Royal 
Navy. The Admiralty believed that aircraft carriers, destroyers, 
frigates and submarines were of better value in modem war than 
the old cruisers, and that in a global war there would not he time 
to bring out the reserve ships which were not in the highest state of 
readiness. 

Nuclear submarines (the First Lord continued) would present an 
entirely new problem to anti-submarine forces, as they would 
certainly have an underwater speed of 25-30 knots, making them 
extremely difficult to destroy from ordinary surface vessels ; for 
the first time destroyers would no longer have the wide margin of 
speed which had been an essential part of submarine-hunting. 
Considerable progress had been made with the British nuclear 
submarine, hut it was clear that the numerous difficulties still 
confronting the designers would he rapidly overcome if it were 
possible to obtain a set of machinery from the U.S.A., which already 
had several nuclear submarines in commission. The Government 
had therefore applied to the U.S.A. for approval of the purchase of 
on© nuclear propulsion unit from an American firm. 

In. the ensuing debate Lord Howe suggested that instead of 
Scrapping good ships, Britain should arrange for Commonwealth 
countries to take them into reserve on a care and maintenance basis. 
Lord Wlnster (a First Lord of the Admiralty in tho Labour Govern- 
ment) urged the Government to press ahead with nuclear submarines 
able to launch rockets and guided missiles, whilst Lord Cilcennln 
(First Lord of the Admiralty under Sir Winston Churchill) stressed 
that in a future war the submarine threat to merchant shipping 
would not be confined to the Atlantic alone, but would he spread 
over the entire globe. Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Cunningham 
expressed tho view that the naval forces of the Western Powers 
would he “ quite inadequate ” to meet the danger from the 
** enormous ” Russian submarine fleet. 
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Strong criticism of the management of the Reserve Fleet 
and of the methods used for the sale and scrapping of Royal 
Navy ships was made by the Select Committee on Estimates 
in a report published on Aug. 8. 

Tho report explained that tho Reserve Fleet consisted of (a) tho 
operational reserve— high priority skips maintained ready for active 
service ; (b) tho supplementary reserve, consisting of lower-priority 
ships ; (c) the extended reserve -low-priority ships, do-stored and 
partially de-oquipped, including vessels for sale or scrapping. The 
Solect Committee considered that while class (a) ships should receive 
** the highest consideration in manpower and money/* oIohm (6) 
should bo reduced and class (<*) bo confined to ships definitely 
intended to be sold or scrapped. In this connexion, It recommended 
that the battlosliip H.M.8. Vanpmrd [completed in 1940 at. a cost of 
£9,000,000 excluding her heavy guns, and now used as Reserve Fleet 
H.Q. and for training! should bo disposed of unless a “ positive 
function ” could bo found for her. 

Tho Select Committee also recommended : 

(1) The concentration of tho Reserve Fleet in fewer ports (having 
duo regard to security needs), thus saving maintenance costs. 

(2) A joint inquiry by the Admiralty, the Treasury, and tho 
Foreign Office into tho procedure for disposing of surplus vessels, 
including the work of naval attaches overseas in promoting sales. 
Tho Select Committee thought that the prices fixed by the Naval 
Arms Disposal Committee for obsolete vessels were not flexible 
enough and that more “ export salesmanship ” was needed. 

(3) Direct dealings between the Admiralty and tho agents of the 
British Iron and Stool Corporation in the disposal of ships for scrap, 
instead of dealings through the Ministry of Power m at present. 
The Select Committee believed that this would make the Admiralty 
“ more conscious of tho value of the decaying vessels on its hands M 
and load to quicker decisions. Tho “ profits ” on scrapping should bo 
received by tho Admiralty as Appropriations in Aid. 

(4) Scrapping of the “ unsaleable residuum” of ships In the extended 
reserve as “ so much dead wood/’ thus producing an immediate 
income instead of ” tho present continuing cost for maintenance 
and supervision.” 

The decision to sell the Warrior left the Royal Navy with 
eight aircraft carriers, including the 22, 000-ton Hermes (to be 
commissioned shortly) and the 14,000-ton Magnificent, at 
present in the extended reserve. In addition, the uncompleted 
Leviathan (on which work was stopped in 1940) is in reserve at 
Portsmouth. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. *6077 A.) 

B. SHIPPING. — Internationa! Convention for the 
Prevention of Sea Pollution by Oil In Force. 

The International Convention for the Prevention of 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil (see 18598 0) came into force on 
July 26, 1958, twelve months after it had been ratified by 
France, the tenth nation to do so. Two days earlier the 
Netherlands ratification of the Convention had been announced, 
bringing the number of ratifying countries to 1 1 (in chrono- 
logical order of ratification) : Britain, Mexico, Sweden, 
Western Germany, Denmark, Canada, Norway, Irish Republic, 
Belgium, France, and the Netherlands. 

Mr. James Callaghan, M.P., chairman of the British 
Co-ordinating Advisory Committee on Oil Pollution, stated on 
July 24 that about one-half of the world’s tanker tonnage was 
now covered by the Convention ; the most important of the 
countries which had not yet ratified was the united States* 
(Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette) (Prev. rep, 13598 C.) 

C. SPAIN. — Associated Membership of O.E.E.C. 

An agreement admitting Spain to uNSoeiule membership of 

the Organization for European Economic Co-operation was 
signed in Paris on Jan. 10 and ratified by the Spanish Cabinet 
on Feb. 7, 1958. Previously Spain had only been a member of 
the Ministerial Committee for Agriculture and Food, but her 
associate membership of the Organization had been recom- 
mended by the O.E.E.C. Council in September 1957. As an 
associate member Spain will be able to take part in the work 
of all committees, but will have no voting rights in the O.E.E.C. 
Council. A decree ratifying Spain’s associate membership of 
the O.E.E.C. was published in the Boldin Ofidal on July 1 2. 
(O.E.E.C. Information Division, Paris - Bank of London and 
South America, Fortnightly Review) (Prev. rep. 14086 A.) 

D. AUSTRALIA. — Forthcoming General Election. 

The Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, announced in the 
House of Representatives on Aug. 20 that general elections 
would he held on Nov. 22. Parliament would be dissolved on 
Oct. 1 4 and writs for the election would be issued on Oct. 22, 

The Liberal -Country Party coalition government holds 
75 full voting seats in the present House of Representatives, 
and the Labour Opposition 47. The Opposition also holds 
trie Australian Capital Territory and, Northern Territory seats, 
but the members for these constituencies can only vote on 
matters affecting their respective territories. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau) (14649 A.) 
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AUGUST 30— SEPTEMBER 6, 1958 

A. UNITED NATIONS. — Emergency Session of 
General Assembly on Middle East. - President Eisen- 
hower’s Peace Plan. - Unanimous Adoption of Arab 
Resolution. - Dr. Hammarskjdld’s Mission to Middle 
East. - Visit to Jordan. 

The Security Council, meeting on Aug. 7 , decided by 
unanimous vote to convene an emergency session of the U.N. 
General Assembly on the Middle East situation, to open on 
the following day. The relevant resolution was an amended 
version of the U.S. resolution of July 18 which called for an 
emergency session of the General Assembly after the thS., 
Soviet and Swedish resolutions on the Middle East had all 
failed to secure adoption in the Security Council (see page 
10819, second column). 

When the Security Council mot on Aug. 7, it had bofork It : 
(1) the above -mentioned U.S. resolution off July 18, calling Cor a 
special session of the Assembly in view of the lack of unanimity 
among the permanent members off tho Security Council ; and (2) the 
Soviet resolution of the same date, which also asked for an omorgonoy 
session off the Assembly and, In addition, called on tho Assembly to 
bring about tho “ immediate withdrawal” of American and British 
forces from Lebanon and Jordan. 

In its original wording, tho U.S resolution not only asked for an 
omorgonoy session of the Assembly but also made direct reference 
to tho Lebanese and Jordanian complaints to tho Security Council 
alleging interference by tho United Arab Republic in the internal 
affairs of those countries. As tho Soviet delegate (M. Sobolev) 
objected to any direct mention of Lebanon or Jordan, tho Panamanian 
delegate (Softer Jorge llluoen) proposed that tho resolution should 
bo ro-wordod to road that tho Security Council had 44 considered 
itomH ‘2 and 3 '* on its agenda [those items referred to tho respective 
complaints by Lebanon and Jordan. 1 This textual amendment was 
accepted by Mr. Cabot Lodge (U.S.A.), M. Sobolev, and all other 
members of the Council, and tho U.S. resolution, as amended by 
Panama, was reintroduced by Mr, Lodge and approved unanimously. 
In its final form, it stated that the Security Council, “ having con- 
sidered items ‘2 and 3 ” on its agenda, had decided to call a special 
emergency session of the General Assembly as 44 the lack of unanimity 
of the permanent members . . . has prevented it from exercising its 
primary responsibility for tho maintenance off international peace 
and security,” 

Mr. Ifashlm Jawad took part In tho Council’s mooting as repre- 
sentative off tho Iraqi Republican Government, after his credentials 
had been approved by the U.N. Secretary-General. [Iraq is at 
present a non-pormanont member of tho Council. 1 Mr. Jawed had 
represented Iraq at the U.N. in former years aH dologato of tho 
Royal Iraqi Govormnont. 

The General Assembly accordingly met in emergency 
session on Aug. 8 under its president, Sir Leslie Munro (New 
Zealand). After a speech by Sir Leslie and a brief statement 
by Dr. IlammarskjOld, it was agreed to adjourn until Aug. 13 
to enable the Foreign Ministers of a number of countries to 
attend. When the Assembly began its debate on the latter 
date, some 20 Foreign Ministers were present, including Mr. 
Dulles (U.S.A.), Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (U.K.), M. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) and Dr. Fawari (U.A.R.) ; the French Foreign 
Minister (M. Couve de Murville) arrived some days later. 
President Eisenhower’s Speech to General Assembly. - 
Six-Point Peace Plan for Middle East. 

The special session was opened by President Eisenhower, 
who had travelled to New York from Washington to address 
the General Assembly in person. In the course of a speech 
covering all aspects of the Middle East situation, the President 
put forward a comprehensive programme for peace in the 
area based on the following six points : 

“ (1) U.N. concern over Lebanon. 

44 (2) U.N. measures to preserve peace in Jordan. 

44 (8) An end to the fomenting from without of civil strife. 

44 (4) A U.N. peace force. 

44 (5) A regional economic development plan to assist and 
accelerate improvement in the living standards of the people 
in these Arab nations. 

44 (6) Steps to avoid a new arms race spiral in the area.” 

President Eisenhower addressed the General Assembly as 
follows (cross-headings inserted) ; 

* 4 It is almost five years since 1 had tho honour off addressing this 
Assembly. I then spoko of atomic power and urged that wo should 
find a way by which tho miraculous iuvontlvonoss of man should not 
ho dedicated to his death but consecrated to his life. Since then 
groat strides have boon taken in tho nse of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. Tragically little has been done to eliminate tho use ox 
atomic and nuclear power for weapons purposes. 

44 That Is a danger. That danger in turn gives rise to another 
dang er — tho danger that nations undor aggressive leadership will 
seek to exploit man's horror of war by confronting the nations, 


4 

particularly small nations, with an apparent ohoic/ between supine 
surrender or war. This tactic reappeared during tho recent Near 
East crisis. Some might call it ballistic blackmail. In most commu- 
nities it 1 8 illegal to cry 4 fire ’ in a crowded assembly. Should it not be 
considered serious international misconduct to manufacture a 
general war scare in an effort to achieve local political aims ? 

44 Pressures such as these will never bo successfully practised 
against America, but they do create dangors which could affect each 
and every one of us. That is why I have asked for the privilege of 
again addressing you. Tho immediate reason is two small countries — 
Lebanon and Jordan. Tho cause is one of universal concern. 


U.N. Responsibility for Independence of Small Nations. 44 Tho 
lawful and freely elected Government of Lebanon, feeling itself 
endangered by civil strife fomented from without, sent the United 
States a desperate call ffor instant help. Wo responded to that call. 
On the basis of that response, an effort has been made to create a 
war hysteria. Tho impression is sought to bo created that if small 
nations are assisted in their dosiro to survive, that endangers the 
peace. This is truly an upside-down portrayal. If it is made an inter- 
national crime to help a small nation maintain its independence, 
then indeed tho possibilities of conquest are unlimited. Wo will 
have nullified tho provision of our Charter which recognizes the 
inherent right of collective self-defence. We will have let loose forces 
that could gonerato great disaster. 

44 The United Nations has, of course, a primary responsibility to 
maintain not only international peace but also security. That is an 
important fact. But wo must not evade a second fact— namely, that 
in tho circumstances of tho world since 1945, tho U.N. has sometimes 
boon blocked in its attempt to fulfil that function. 

The Checking of Aggression. 44 Respect for the liberty and freedom 
of all nations has always been a guiding principle of tbe United 
States. This respect has boon consistently demonstrated by our 
unswerving adherence to tho principles of the Charter, particularly 
in its opposition to aggression, diroot or indirect. Sometimes wo 
havo made that demonstration in terms of collective measures 
called for by tho United Nations, Sometimes wo havo done so 
pursuant to what tho Charter calls tho inherent right of collective 
self-defence. 


44 1 recall the moments of clear danger wo have faced since tho end 
of tho Second World War— Persia, Greece and Turkey, the Berlin 
blockade, Korea, tho Straits of Taiwan [Formosa]. A common 
principle guided tho position of the U.S. A. on all these occasions. 
That principle was that aggression, direct or indirect, must bo chocked 
before it gathered sufficient momentum to destroy us all —aggressor 
and defender alike. It was this principle that was applied once again 
when tho urgent appeals of the Governments of Lebanon and Jordan 
were answered. 


“ 1 would bo less than candid If I did not tell you that tho U.S. A, 
reserves, within the spirit of tho Charter, the right to answer any 
legitimate appeal of any nation, particularly HmaJl nations. I donbt 
that a singlo free Government In the world would willingly forgo tho 
right to ask for help if its sovereignty were imperilled. But I must 
again emphasize that tho U.B.A, seeks always to keep within tho 
spirit of tho Charter. Thus, when President Truman responded in 
1947 to the urgent plea of Greece, tho United States stipulated that 
our assistance would bo withdrawn whenever the United Nations 
folt that its action could take the place of ours. 

44 Similarly, when tho U.B.A. responded to tho urgent plea of 
Lebanon, we went at once to tho Security Council and sought U.N. 
assistance for Lebanon so as to permit tho withdrawal off U.B. forces. 
United Nations action would have been taken, the U.B. forces 
alroady withdrawn, had it not boon that two resolutions— one 
proposed by the United States, tho other by Japan-tolled to pass 
because off one negative vote— a veto. 


44 But nothing l have said Is to bo construed as indicating that I 
regard the status quo as sacrosanct. Change is the law off hie and 
progress. But when change reflects the will of the people, that 
change can and should bo brought about in peaceful ways. In this 
context tho United States respects the right of every Arab nation of 
she Near East to live in freedom without domination from any 
joureo, far or near. In the same context, wo believe that the U.N. 
Charter places on all of us certain solemn obligations. Without 
aspect for each other’s sovereignty, and the exercise of groat care in 
;he moans by which new patterns of international life are achieved, 

1 . * 1 . n 1 » ...a ^ i-L a WAllm hAffAIYiA 


mockery. 

The Lebanese Problem. 44 Let me turn now specifically to the prob- 
jm of Lebanon. When U.B. military assistance began moving into 
iobanon, I reported to the American people that we had immediately 
©acted to tho plea of Lebanon because tho situation was such that 
nly prompt action would suffice. I repeat to you tho solemn pledge 
then made : our assistance to Lebanon has one singlo purpose— 
he purpose of tho Charter and of such historic U.N. resolutions as 
ho 4 essentials of peace ’ resolution of 1949 and tho peace through 
oods * resolution of 1950. Those denounce, as a form of aggression 
nd as an international crime, tho fomenting of civil strife in the 
aterest of a foreign Power, We want to prevent that crime— or at 
oast provont its having fatal consequences. We have no other 


44 The U.S. troops will be totally withdrawn whenever this is 
©quested by tho duly constituted Government of Lebanon or 
phono ver, through action by tho U.N. or othei^e Lebanon is no 
anger exposed to the original danger. It is my earnest hop© that 
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tide Assembly, free of the veto, will consider how it can assure the 
continued independence and integrity of Lebanon, so that the 
political destiny of the Lebanese people will continue to he in their 
own hands. The U.S. delegation will support measures to this end.” 

The Jordanian Problem. 44 Another urgent problem is Jordan. If 
we do not act promptly in Jordan a further dangerous crisis may 
result, for the method of indirect aggression discernible in Jordan 
may lead to conflict endangering the peace. We must recognize that 
peace in this area is fragile, and we must also recognize that the end 
of peace in Jordan conld have consequences of a far-reaching nature. 
The U.N. has a particular responsibility in this matter, since it 
sponsored the Palestine armistice agreements upon which peace in 
the area rests, and since it also sponsors the care of the Palestine 
refugees. X hope this Assembly will he able to give expression to the 
interest of the United Nations in preserving the peace in Jordan. 5 * 
Proposals for checking Inflammatory Broadcasts and Armed 
Infiltration. “ There is another matter which this Assembly should 
face in seeking to promote stability in the Near Bast. That is the 
question of mflammatory propaganda. The U.N. Assembly has on 
three occasions— in 194=7, 1949, 1950 — passed resolutions designed 
to stop irresponsible broadcasts from one nation into the homes of 
citizens of other nations, thereby 4 fomenting civil strife and sub- 
verting the will of the people m any State. 5 We all know that those 
resolutions have recently been violated in many directions in the 
Near Bast . . . 

“ I believe that this Assembly should reaffirm its enunciated 
policy and should consider means for monitoring radio broadcasts 
directed across national frontiers in the troubled Near East area, 
and for e xamining complaints from those nations which consider 
their national security jeopardized by external propaganda. 

“ The countries of this area should also ho freed from armed 
pressure and infiltration coming across their borders. When such 
interference threatens, they should he able to get from the U.N. 
prompt and effective action to help safeguard their independence. 
This requires that adequate machinery be available to make the 
U.N. presence manifest in the area of trouble. 

Proposal for U.N. Peace Force for Middle East. “ Therefore I 
believe this Assembly should take action looking toward the creation 
of a standby U.N. Peace Force. The need for suoh a force is clearly 
demonstrated by recent events involving imminent danger to the 
integrity of two of our members. I understand that this subject is to 
be discussed at the 13th General Assembly and that our distinguished 
Secretary-General has taken an initiative in this matter. Recent 
events clearly demonstrate that this is a matter for urgent and 
positive action. 

Proposal for Arab Development Institution. 44 I have proposed 
four areas of action for the consideration of the Assembly in respect 
of Lebanon, Jordan, subversive propaganda, and a standby U.N. 
force. These measures, basically, axe designed to do one thing : to 
preserve the right of a nation and its people to determine their own 
destiny, consistent with the obligation to respect the rights of others. 
This clearly applies to the great surge of Arab nationalism. 

“ Let me state the position of my country unmistakably. The 
people of the Arab nations of the Near Bast clearly possess the right 
of determining and expressing their own destiny. Other nations 
should not interfere so long as this expression is found in ways 
compatible with international peace and security. However, here 
as m other areas, we have an opportunity to share in a great inter- 
national task — the task of assisting the people of that area, under 
programmes which they may desire, to make further progress towards 
the goals of human welfare they have set. Only on the basis of 
progressing economies can truly independent Governments sustain 
themselves. This is a real challenge to the Arab people and to all 
of us. To help the Arab countries fulfil these aspirations, here is 
what I propose : 

(1) That consultations be immediately undertaken by the Secretary - 
General with the Arab nations of the Near East to ascertain whether 
an agreement can he reached to establish an Arab Development 
Institution on a regional basis. 

(2) That these consultations consider the composition and possible 
functions of a regional Arab Development Institution, whose task 
would be to accelerate progress in such fields as industry, agriculture, 
water supply, health and education. 

(3) Other nations and private organizations whioh might he 
prepared to support this institution should also he consulted at an 
appropriate time. 

14 Should the Arab States agree on the usefulness of such a soundly 
organized regional institution, and should they he prepared to 
support it with their own resources, the United States would also 
be prepared to support it. 

“ The institution would be set up to provide loans to the Arab 
States, as well as the technical assistance required in development 
projects. This proposal for a regional Arab Development Institution 
can, I believe, be realized on a basis which would attract inter- 
national capital, both public and private. 

44 X believe that the best and quickest way to achieve the most 
desirable result would be for the Secretary-General to make two 
parallel approaches. First, to consult with the Arab States of the 
Near Bast to determine an area of agreement. Then to invite the 
International Bank, which has vast experience in this field, to make 
available its facilities for the planning of the organizational and 
operating techniques needed to establish the institution on a 
progressive course. 


44 1 hope it is clear that I am not suggesting a position of leadership 
for my own country in the work of creating such an Institution. If 
this institution is to be a success, the function of leadership must 
belong to the Arab States themselves. 


44 1 would hope that high on the agenda of this institution would 
he action to moot one of the major challenges of the Near Bast, the 
great common shortage- water. Much scientific and engineering 
work is already under way in the field of water development. For 
instance, atomic isotopes now permit us to chart the course of the 
great underground rivers, and new horizons are opening in the 
de-salting of water. The ancient problem of water is on the threshold 
of solution. Energy, determination, and science will carry it over 
that threshold, 

44 Another groat challenge facing the area is disease. Already 
there is substantial effort among the peoples and Governments of 
the Near Bast to conquer disease and disability. But much remains 
to bo done The U.8.A. is prepared to Join with other Governments 
and the World Health Organization in an all-out, Joint attack on 
preventable disease in the Near Bast., 

The Arab Renaissance. 44 But. to SCO the desert blossom again and 
preventable disoase conquered is only a firHt stop. As I look into the 
future I sec the emergence of modem Arab States that would bring 
to this century contributions surpassing those we cannot forgot from 
the past. Wo remombor that Western arithmetic and algebra owe 
much to the Arab mathematicians, and that much of the foundation 
of the world's medical science and astronomy was laid by Aral) 
scholars. Above all, we remember that three of the world’s greatest 
religions were bom in the Near Bast, 

44 But a true Arab renaissance can only develop in a healthy human 
setting. Material progress should not bo an over-riding objective In 
itself : but it is an important condition for achieving higher human, 
cultural, and spiritual objectives. But I repeat, if tills vision of the 
modern Arab community is to come to life, the goals must bo Arab 
goals. 

44 With the assistance of the U.N,, the countries of the Near East 
now have a unique opportunity to advance, in freedom, their security 
and their political and economic interest. If a plan for peace of the 
kind I am proposing can bo carried forward, in a few short years wo 
may bo able to look back on tho Lebanon and Jordan crises the 
beginning of a great new era of Arab history. 

Ending of Middle East 44 Arms Race.” 44 But there is an important 
consideration which must remain in mind today and in the future, 
If there is an end to external interference in the internal affairs of the 
Arab States of tho Near Eastr If an adequate U.N. Reach Force Is in 
existence ready for call by countries fearful for their security then 
with this good prospect, and indeed as a necessary condition for its 
fulfilment, I hope and hellevo that the nations of the area , . * will no 
longer feel the need to seek national security through spiralling 
military build-ups. These wifi load not only to economic impotence 
hut to war. 

"Perhaps tho nations involved in the 1958 hostilities may, as a 
first step, wish to call for a U.N. study of tho flow of heavy armaments 
to thoso nations. My country would be glad to support the estab- 
lishment of an appropriate U.N. body to examine this problem, 
That body would discuss It individually with these countries and see 
what arms-control arrangements could bo worked out under which 
the security of all these nations could be maintained more effectively 
than under a continued wasteful, dangerous competition in armaments, 

I recognize that any such arrangements must reflect these countries' 
own views. 


44 1 have tried to present the framework of a plan for pence In the 
Near Bast. It would provide a setting of a political order responsive 
to the rights of people in each nation ; which would avoid the 
dangers of a regional arms race ; which would permit the peoples of 
the Near Bast to devote their energies wholeheartedly to the task 
for development and human progress in the widest sense* 


Conclusion. After enunciating tho six points mentioned above, 
President Eisenhower continued ; 44 To have solidity, the different 
elements of this plan for peace and progress should be considered 
and acted on together, as integral elements of a single concerted 
effort. Therefore I hope that this Assembly will seek simultaneously 
te set in motion measures that would create n climate of security 
in the Near East consonant with the principles of the Charter, and 
at the same time create the framework for a common effort to raise 
the standard of living of tho Arab peoples , , , 


™ loused a pouu wuay we real ana await our 
grasp, within the Near East and within this Assembly are the 
forces of good, peace, restraint, and wisdom to make, with time and 
patience, a framework of political order and peace in that region. 
But wo also know that all these possibilities arc shadowed, all our 
hopes arc dimmed, by the fact of tho arms race in nuclear weapons - 
a contest which drains off our host talents and vast resources, 
etrammg tho nerves of all our peoples. 

44 As I look out on this Assembly, with so many of you representing 
new nations, one thought above all impresses me, The world that 
is being remade on our planet is going te bo a world of many mature 
nations. As one after another of these now nations moves through 
the difficult transition to modernization and towns tho methods of 
growth, from this travail now levels of prosperity and productivity 
will emerge. 


xms worm ot individual nations is not going to ho controlled by 
°? e Pc T? r ?* 8ro ?£ 011 Pow « M - n 1» not Koto* to 1)0 committed 
to any one Ideology. Please believe me when I say that tho dream 
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of world domination by ono Powor, or of world conformity, is an 
impossible dream. The nature of today’s weapons, the nature of 
modern communications, and the widening circle of new nations, 
make it plain that wo must, in the end, be a world community of 
open societies. And the concept of the open society is the ultimate 
key to a system of arms control wo can all trust. 

“Wo must, thou, seek with new vigour, new initiative, the path to 
a peace based on the ell'eetive control of armaments, on economic 
advancement, and on the freedom of all peoples to bo ruled by 
Governments of their choice. Only thus can wo exorcise the full 
capacity God has given us to enrich the lives of the individual human 
beings who are our ultimate concern, our responsibility, and our 
strength. In this memorable task there lies enough work and enough 
reward to satisfy the energies and ambitions of all leaders everywhere.” 

President Eisenhower was given a standing ovation by all 
delegations both before and after his speech. 

The Assembly’s Debate. - Dr. Hammarskj old’s Proposals 
for Settlement of Middle East Problems. 


Representatives of over 50 countries took part in the General 
Assembly’s debate, which lasted for a week (Aug. 18-20) ; 
the Assembly was also addressed by Dr. Hammarskj old, who 
outlined some of the “ basic needs for action ” in the Middle 
East area. The speeches of the various delegates were for the 
greater part a recapitulation of their Governments’ views on 
the Middle East crisis (see 10850 A, 10841 A, 10888 A, 10817 A, 
10805 A). 


M. Gromyko (U.H.S.R.) said that President Eisenhower’s plan for 
economic assistance to the Middle East merited “ careful considera- 
tion,” but insisted that the Assembly should not bo “ diverted ” 
from its primary responsibility to secure the “ immediate with- 
drawal ” of U.S. and British troops from Lebanon and Jordan, He 
reiterated the Soviet Government’s allegations of " aggression ” by 
the United States and Britain, and maintained that there were no 
grounds for the allegations of interference by the United Arab 
Republic in the internal affairs of other Arab countries. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (U.K.) emphasized that Britain had gone to the 
assistance of Jordan at tho request of King Hussein and the legal 
Government of that country ; ho reiterated that British troops 
would be Immediately withdrawn when the U.N. had taken action 
to safeguard Jordan’s independence and territorial integrity, or if 
the Jordanian Government so requested. Mr. Lloyd expressed 
Britain’s full support for tho programme outlined by President 
Elsenhower. 

Mr. Abdul Rifat (Jordan) and Dr. MaUk (Lebanon) both repeated 
their Government’s charges against the United Arab Republic, the 
former declaring that President Eisenhower’s speech had “ given 
hope to all small nations.” Dr. Fawasi (U.A.R.) denied that his 
Government had interfered In tho internal affairs of Jordan or 
Lebanon, and supported M. Gromyko's call for tho immediate with- 
drawal of Anglo-American forces from the Middle East. 

M. Zorin (Turkey) and M. Abdoh (Persia) both supported the 
action taken by the United States and Britain, while Dr. Ronald 
Walker (Australia) drew attention to the proposals for the Middle 
East made by Mr, Casey to tho Australian Parliament (see page 
16384, second column). Mr. Arthur Lall (India) maintained that 
there could be no Middle East settlement until the U.S. and British 
forces had been withdrawn ; ho opposed the suggestion for a U.N. 
Peace Force in the area on the grounds that it would constitute an 
infringement of tho Charter and be incompatible with the internal 
sovereignty of tho Arab States. On the other hand, Prince Aly 
Khan (Pakistan) strongly urged tho creation of a U.N. Peace Force 
for the Middle East as proposed by President Eisenhower. 

Dr. Hammarskj did expressed the view that a general settlement 
in the Middle East should bo based on the following principles : 

(1) A declaration by tho Arab States reaffirming their adherence 
to the principles of mutual respect for each other’s territories, 
integrity, and sovereignty ; non-aggression ; and non-interferenee 
in each other’s Internal affairs. 


(2) “ Recognition by the world community of the particular 
problems and possibilities of the region,” and an assurance to the 
peoples of the Middle' East that they would he able to shape their 
own destinies “ in the best interests of each nation within tho region 
and of the roglon itself,” 

(8) ” Borne form of U.N. representation ” in Lebanon might be 
“ a desirable expression of the continued oonoern of the Organization 
for the independence and integrity ” of that country. In this con- 
nexion Hr. Hammarskj 61d said that tho U.N. Observation Group 
had ” rendered very useful services ” and that its further develop- 
ment would bo “ fully justified.” Nevertheless, the U.N. operation 
was related to conditions which might bo temporary, “ and the time 
may not be distant when a change of those conditions would call 
for a change of approach.” 

(4) The U.N. should give special attention to " the essential role 
of Jordan in efforts to ensure tho peaceful and constructive develop- 
ment of the region.” Consideration might also be given to “ some 
strengthening of the U.N. True© Supervision Organization in 
Palestine.” 

(5) U.N. technical assistance to the Arab nations, together with 
arrangements for economic oo-oporation “ between oil-producing 
and oil-transiting countries ” or ** with a view to the joint utilization 
of water resources.” 


Tho U.N. Secrotary-General added that action on these various 
points would provide a basis for dealing with other serious and long- 
outstanding problems of the area, primarily the problem of the 
900,000 Palestine refugees. 

The Soviet, Norwegian, and Arab Resolutions. 

Three resolutions were presented to the General Assembly : 
(1) by the Soviet Union ; (2) by Norway, co-sponsored by 
Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Liberia, Panama, and Paraguay ; 
and (8) collectively by the ten Arab member-nations. 

The Soviet Resolution. 

This resolution was introduced by M. Gromyko on Aug. 18, 
at the opening of the Assembly’s debate. Worded m moderate 
terms, it (1) “recommended” the U.S. and British Govern- 
ments to withdraw their troops from Lebanon and Jordan 
44 without delay ” ; and (2) instructed the U.N. Secretary- 
General 44 to reinforce the U.N. Observation Group in 
Lebanon . . . and also to send a group of observers to Jordan, 
in order to observe the withdrawal of American and British 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan and the situation on the 
frontiers of those countries.” 

In presenting this resolution, M. Gromyko said that it seemed to 
his Government to contain a “suitable formula” for easing tho 
tension in tho Middle East. lie added, however : “ This does not 
moan that wo refuse to help iu tho search for a mutually acceptable 
formula, worked out with tho consideration of tlie views of other 
delegations, if it moots tho main purpose— the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan. We are prepared to enter into 
official or unofficial consultations- any sort of consultations—- with 
any delegations, including those of the United States and tho United 
Kingdom, in preparing a constructive decision which could be 
adopted by the General Assembly in the interests of peace.” 

The Norwegian Resolution. 

The Norwegian delegate (Hr. Hans Engen) introduced this 
resolution on Aug. 18 after the British and U.S. Governments 
had submitted written declarations stating that they would 
withdraw their troops from Jordan and Lebanon if the United 
Nations look steps to ensure the “ peace and security ” of 
those countries (see below). As stated above, the Norwegian 
resolution was co-sponsored by six other countries. 

After taking note of the British and U.S. declarations, and 
noting also that the U.N, Charter laid down that States should 
44 practise tolerance and live together in peace as good neigh- 
bours,” the resolution : 

(1) Reaffirmed that all member -States should “ refrain from any 
throats or acts, direct or indirect, aimed at impairing tho freedom, 
independence or integrity of any State, or at fomenting civil strife 
and subverting tho will of tho people of any State,” Member-States 
wore asked “ strictly to observe those obligations and to ensure that 
their conduct, by word and deed, in relation to the general area of 
tho Middle East conforms to tho above-mentioned policy.” 

(2) Requested tho U.N. Secretary-General “ to make forthwith 
such practical arrangements as ho, in consultation with tho Govern- 
ments concerned, may find would adequately servo to help in 
upholding the purposes and principles of the Chapter in relation to 
Lebanon and Jordan in present circumstances, having in mind 
paragraph (1) of the resolution.” 

(3) Noted that the Secretary-General was already studying ” the 
feasibility of establishing a stand-by U.N. Peace Force, ” and invited 
him ” to continue his studios now under way and, in this context, 
to consult with tho Arab countries of the Near East with a view to 
possible assistance regarding an Arab Development Institution 
designed to further economic growth in these countries.” 

(4) Requested aU membor-Statos ” to co-operate fully in carrying 
out this resolution,” and asked tho Secretary-General ” to report as 
appropriate, the first report to be made not later than Sept. 30, 1958.” 

In presenting this resolution, Hr. Engen admitted that it 
was not 44 perfect ” but maintained that it embodied “ very 
fundamental elements representing some of the positions of 
all the parties directly concerned.” Norway and the other 
co-sponsors believed that it provided a 44 middle-of-the-road ” 
basis on which the U.N. could act in the present situation. 

The Arab Resolution. 

This resolution was presented collectively on Aug. 21 by 
the ten Arab member-nations of the U.N., after the Afro-Asian 
group had failed to reach agreement on whether or not to 
support the Norwegian resolution. [As stated below, intensive 
efforts were made to win general Afro-Asian support for the 
Norwegian resolution m order to secure the two-thirds majority 
required for its adoption by the Assembly.] The Arab resolu- 
tion, like the Norwegian, recalled that the U.N. Charter 
enjoined all States to 44 practise tolerance and live together in 
peace as good neighbours.” In addition, it noted that the 
Arab States had agreed, in the Pact of the Arab League, to 
strengthen the 44 close relations and numerous ties ” linkmg 
the Arab countries ; to 44 support and stabilize ” those ties on 
a basis of 44 respect for the independence and sovereignty ” of 
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the Arab States ; and to direct their efforts towards “ the 
common good of all the Arab countries, the improvement of 
their status, and the realization of their hopes and aspirations.” 

After expressing the desire of the Arab States “ to relieve 
international tension,” the resolution : 

(1) Welcomed “ the renewed assurances given by the Arab States 
to observe the provisions of Article 8 of the Pact of the Arab League/ * 
in which each member-State had pledged itself to ” respect the 
systems of gover nm ent in the other member -States/ ’ to regard them 
as the exclusive concern of the individual States, and to “ abstain 
from any action calculated to change established systems of govern- 
ment.” In addition, all U. N. member -nations were asked to “ act 
strictly in accordance with the prmciples of mutual respect for each 
other's territorial integrity and sovereignty, of non-aggression, of 
striot non-interference m each other’s internal affairs, and ... to 
ensure that their conduct by word and deed conforms to these 
principles.” 

(2) Requested the U.N Secretary-General “ to make forthwith, in 
consultation with the Governments concerned, . . . such practical 
arrangements as would adequately help in upholding the purposes 
and principles of the Charter in relation to Lebanon and J or dan in 
the present circumstances, and thereby facilitating the early with- 
drawal of foreign troops from the two countries.” 

(3) Invited the Secretary-General to “ continue his studios now 
under way, and in this context to consult . . . with the Arab countries 
of the Near East with a view to possible assistance regarding an Arab 
Development Institution designed to further economic growth in 
these countries/’ 

(4) Requested all member -States to co-operate fully in carrying 
out the resolution, and invited the Secretary- General “ to report as 
appropriate, the first report to be not later than Sept. 30, 1958.” 

The Arab resolution, as shown, incorporated much of the 
wording of the Norwegian resolution, but differed from the 
latter (a) in invoking the principles of the Arab League Pact, 
m addition to those of the U.N. Charter ; (b) m making a 
direct reference to the withdrawal of foreign troops from Jordan 
and Lebanon ; and (c) in omitting mention of the possibility 
of a U.N. Peace Force for the Middle East. 

Private Consultations between Western, Soviet and 
Afro-Asian Statesmen. - British and U.S. Declarations 
to General Assembly. - Unanimous Acceptance of Arab 
Resolution. - Ending of Emergency Session. 

While the Assembly’s debate was in progress, intensive 
consultations took place at U.N. Headquarters in an effort to 
reach agreement, by private diplomacy, on a resolution which 
would be generally acceptable to all interested parties in the 
Middle East crisis. These consultations, extending over several 
days, included private meetings between Mr. Dulles and 
M. Gromyko, who were reported to have reached a large 
measure of agreement ; between Mr. Dulles and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd ; between Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and M. Gromyko ; between 
the British, U.S., Soviet, and U.A.R. Foreign Ministers and 
Dr. Hammarskjold ; and between Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and 
Dr. Fawzi. [This latter meeting, at which Dr. Hammarskjold 
was present, was the first to be held between the British and 
U.A.R. Foreign Ministers since the Suez crisis.] Throughout 
the special session the U.N. Secretary-General was active in 
promoting informal talks between the Foreign Ministers of 
the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, the 
United Arab Republic, and other interested countries. 

On Aug. 18 Mr. Dulles and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd submitted 
written declarations (in the form of letters to the President of 
the General Assembly, Sir Leslie Munro) giving an under- 
taking that the U.S. and British Governments would withdraw 
their forces from Lebanon and Jordan respectively at the 
request of the Lebanese and Jordanian Governments, or if 
appropriate measures were taken by the U.N. to maintain 
peace and security m those countries. The two letters were in 
almost identical terms, except that Mr. Dulles’s letter referred 
to Lebanon and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s to Jordan. The British 
Foreign Secretary’s letter was as follows : 

“ United Kingdom forces are now in Jordan in response to an 
appeal of the duly-constituted Government of Jordan for assistance 
m maintaining Jordan’s territorial integrity and political indepen- 
dence against danger from without. They will be withdrawn from 
Jordan whenever this is requested by the duly-constituted Govern- 
ment of J ordan, or whenever as a result of the further action of the 
United Nations, or otherwise, their presence is no longer required. 

“ The United Kingdom will, in any event, abide by a determination 
of the General Assembly that action taken or assistance furnished by 
the United Nations makes the continued presence of U.K. forces in 
Jordan unnecessary for the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” 

As stated above, Norway and six other countries introduced 
a resolution on the same day which took note of the Anglo- 
American declarations but made no specific recommendations 
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for troop withdrawals from Lebanon and Jordan. Thin resolu- 
tion was intended as a compromise in the hope that it would 
be generally acceptable to the interested eountries, and inten- 
sive lobbying took place in an effort to enlist the support of 
the 28-nation Afro-Asian group and thus obtain the necessary 
two-thirds majority in the Assembly. The Afro-Asian group, 
meeting under the chairmanship of Sir Claude Corea (Ceylon), 
discussed the matter for three days (Aug. 18-20) hut tailed to 
reach agreement. 

No details of these discussions wort' made public, but Hr was under- 
stood that cor taiu Afro-Asian countries (including India, Indonesia 
and the U.A.R.) felt that the Norwegian resolution was not strong 
enough and that it should have Included a reference to tho withdrawal 
of foreign forces from Jordan and Lebanon , on the other hand, 
Pakistan, Japan and other Afro- Asian nations wore believed to have 
dissented from this view and to have urged acceptance of the 
Norwegian resolution as it stood. 

At the final meeting of the Afro-Asian group (Aug. 20) 
Dr. Fawzi suggested that, in view of the prevailing differences, 
the representatives of all the Arab Stab’s should meet separately 
to see if they could evolve a formula wilds factory to all of them. 
Dr. Fawzi’s suggestion was accepted, and the representatives 
of all ten Arab member-nations (Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab 
Republic, and Yemen) accordingly met later in the day and 
also on Aug. 21. Among the Arab Foreign Ministers taking 
part m these talks -in addition to Dr. Fawzi * were Dr. Malik 
(Lebanon), Dr. Jomard (Iraqi Republic) and Mr. Mahgoub 
(Sudan). 

As a result of these discussions, unanimous agreement was 
reached on the text of the above-mentioned Arab resolution, 
which was presented to the Assembly by Mr. Mahgoub on Aug. 21 
on behalf of all ten Arab member-countries of the United 
Nations, The resolution was supported by the British, U.S., 
Soviet, and many other delegates, and was unanimously 
approved by the Assembly, which ended its emergency session 
the same evening. No vote was taken on the Norwegian and 
Soviet resolutions. 

Mr. Dulles welcomed the fact that the resolution had boon 
supported by all the Arab {States, adding that an opportunity now 
presented itself which, if seized, ” will not only mark a groat new 
triumph for the United Nations but will also promote the political, 
economic, and social welfare of the Near East. That, however . . . 
depends primarily not upon our words but our deeds. Words that- 
we utter here are helpful, but the final answer is to bo sought else- 
where.” Mr. Selwyn Lloyd similarly described the resolution uh a 
" constructive first stop ” which recognized ” the need for a dHnik 
between the Arab States concerned ” ; this, In turn, would provide 
“ the essontial basis for successful U.N. operation, and also for the 
withdrawal of our troops.” M. Gromyko said that the resolution 
contained ** some Inadequacies ” since it did not speak of the 
*' immediate withdrawal ” of Anglo-Amorlean forces ; nevertheless, 
he commended it as “ very good work . . . serving well the cause of 
peace.” 

Mr. Mahgoub described the resolution as ” the beginning of a 
glorious future” for the Arab nations, based on the strengthening 
of tho ties between them, on mutual co-operation, and on mutual 
tolerance ; thereby tho Arab countries would ** be able to contribute 
also to the well-being of the International family.” 81** Claude Cor«* 
emphasized that tho Arab Htatos themselves had ” shouldered ibis 
great responsibility so successfully that within a very brief period, 
not more than 24 hours, they wore able to reach an agreement 
acceptable to all assembled here.” Describing the occasion as 
“ momentous and historic,” Hir Claude declared that it would go 
down in the annals of tho U.N, as ” an occasion when people met 
together in a spirit of conciliation and goodwill to resolve differences 
. . . whioh primarily concerned themselves. R is an lustanee of 
fraternal goodwill such as we have seldom seen.” 

Among other delegates, Mr. tall (India) said that the resolution 
could mark “ tho beginning of a new era of co-operation, prosperity, 
and peace in the Middle East ” ; he added that Indie, had ” no 
doubt whatsoever that there will be an early withdrawal of the 
troops now in Lebanon and Jordan. Mr. Ebon (Israel) said that he 
would vote for the resolution despite ” certain profound and Merlons 
reservations.” The Government of Israel, he added, had " serious 
cause to doubt whether in fact all member-Hintes, without exception, 
understand the applicability of these fundamental provisions to 
their relations with ah their neighbours without exception.” Never- 
theless, Israel felt that the ” overwhelming majority ” of the U.N. 
members understood the applicability of these principles, and she 
also fully comprehended ” tho importance of unanimity In inter- 
national issues of such grave moment and scope.” An implied 
reference to Israel was also made by Dr. Ronald Walker (Australia), 
who pointed out that the resolution, while referring to the mutual 
pledges of tho Arab League members, was ” silent on the attitude 
of Arab States towards other States in tho Middle East/' 

In closing the Assembly’s emergency session, Sir Leslie 
Munro said that it would “ be a matter throughout the world 
of general and genuine relief and gratification mat by patience 
and goodwill, and in full awareness of the difficulties still to be 
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resolved, the Assembly has been able to make such substantial 
progress m reconciling differences among its members and 
adopting recommendations capable of attracting unanimous 
support.” Sir Leslie expressed the hope that the resolution 
would lead to u deeds ” which would help to make the principles 
of the U.N. Charter 44 more effective in the Middle East.” 

Dr- Hammarskjjdld’s Mission to Middle East. 

At a press conference at U.N. Headquarters on Aug. 22, the 
U.N. Secretary-General announced lus intention of leaving 
immediately for the Middle East as a first step towards carrying 
out the mandate entrusted to him by the Assembly’s resolution, 
lie said that the unanimous adoption of that resolution consti- 
tuted an “ invaluable contribution to present polities and 
diplomacy in the international field,” and would be hailed by 
all who had the cause of peace at heart. Dr. llammarskjdld 
stated that he would go first to Amman, then fly to Geneva 
for the opening of the second U.N. “ aloms-for-peace ” con- 
ference, and then return to the Middle East for visits to Cairo, 
Beirut and probably Baghdad, 

Dr. Hammarskjold accordingly paid a three-day visit to 
Amman on Aug. 27-20, during which he had discussions with 
King Hussein and the Jordanian Prime Minister, Mr. Samir 
Bifat. A joint communique was issued on Aug. 20 stating 
(1) that the U.N. Secretary-General shared the Jordanian 
Government’s view that “ neither a U.N. Force nor a border 
observation group would adequately serve the purposes which 
the General Assembly had in mind ” when it approved the 
resolution authorizing I)r. Hammarskjdld’s mission ; (2) that 
the consultations had dealt with “ other forms of U.N. presence 
fin Jordan], both sides having been guided by the wish to sec 
sueh a presence developed in a form which would support the 
policies of co-operation and mutual respeet to which all the 
Arab States co-sponsoring the resolution pledged themselves ” ; 
and (ft) that the discussions would be “ resumed and concluded 
at a renewed visit which the Secretary-General intends to 
make to Amman after having consulted wiLh other Govern- 
ments in the area.” - (U.N. Information Centre, London - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - TT.S. Inform- 
ation Service - New York Times) (Prev. rep. Middle East 
Crisis, 16356 A 5 * 634 *A ; 16333 5 A 5 16317 A 5 16305 A.) 

A. CAMBODIA - SOUTH VIETNAM. — Cambodian 
Allegations of Frontier Violations by South Vietnamese 
Forces. - Vietnamese Counter-charges against Cambodia. 

The Cambodian Premier, M. Sim Var, alleged in a broadcast 
on June 25 that several regiments of the South Vietnamese 
Army, totalling about ft, 000 men, had crossed the Cambodian 
frontier in llie north-eastern province of Stung-Trcng and that 
their advance units had penetrated about nine miles. A royal 
proclamation was issued on the same day in Pnom-1 enh 
alleging that 10 cases of violation of Cambodian territory by 
South Vietnamese troops had occurred since the beginning of 
1057, King Norodom Suramarit appealed to the U.S. Govern- 
ment on June 20 to intervene in Saigon with a view to ending 
“numerous Vietnamese provocations,” and on the following 
day the Cambodian Government invited the International 
Control Commission to make an investigation. 

In a communique issued on June 20, the South Vietnamese 
Foreign Ministry claimed that the incidents referred to had 
occurred on Vietnamese territory. It was alleged that Cambodian 
troops had entered Vietnam on June 7 to cover the escape of a 
number of political prisoners who had broken out of an intern- 
ment camp ; that on June 15 they had twice attacked Viet- 
namese civil guards who were searching for the prisoners ; and 
that they had moved a frontier-post about two miles into 
Vietnamese territory. The communique also accused the 
Cambodian Government of giving refuge to 4 remnants of 
the armed sects ” from South Vietnam who had been rein- 
forced by Communist dements and cadres, and of allowing 
these armed bands to make periodic raids across the border, in 
which connexion it enumerated B9 frontier incidents alleged 
to have taken place between Oct. 20, 1957, and June 15, 1958. 
The Cambodian Government denied that it had given refuge 
to Vietnamese rebels, and alleged in turn that the internal 
situation in South Vietnam had “ given rise to frequent frontier 
violations by Vietnamese insurgents and their pursuers. 

The Cambodian Chief of Staff (Major-General Onnor) said at 
a press conference on June 29 that the Vietnamese forces 
appeared to have withdrawn. If had previously been denied in 
Saigon that any South Vietnamese aimed forces had been in 
the frontier area, and it was claimed that the frontier posts 
were manned by civil guards only.— (Le Monde, Pans - Vietnam 
Press Agency, Saigon) (Prev. rep. 15706 A.) 


B. SOUTH AFRICA, — Dr. Verwoerd becomes Prime 
Minister and Leader of Nationalist Party. 

Dr. H. F. Verwoerd (57), Minister of Native Affairs since 
1950, was elected leader of the Nationalist Party on Sept. 2 in 
succession to the late Mr. Sfrydom, and thus automatically 
became the sixth Prime Minister of South Africa. 

The election was made by the parliamentary caucus of the 
Nationalist Party, meeting at Cape Town. Three candidates 
were nominated for the party leadership — Dr. Verwoerd ; Mr. 

C. It. Swart, Munster of Justice and acting Prime Minister 
during Mr. Strydom’s illness ; and Dr. T. E. Dongcs, Minister 
of the Interior and Nationalist leader in the Cape. On a first 
ballot Dr. Verwoerd received 80 votes, Dr. Donges 52, and Mr. 
Swart 41 ; the last-named then withdrew, and on a second 
ballot I)r. Verwoerd received 98 votes and Dr. Donges 75. 

.Dr. Hendrik Fronuch Verwoerd was born in 1901 in Holland and 
was brought by his parents to South Africa as an infant. After a 
brilliant academic career at Stellenbosch University, whore he 
graduated in psychology, ho studied at Gorman xmiver silica and 
returned to Stellenbosch as Professor ol Applied Psychology, subse- 
quently becoming head of the Department of Sociology. Though 
possessing no previous journalistic experience, he became editor in 
1937 of IHc, Tmnsvaler (Johannesburg), which ho built up as one of 
the most powerful organs of Nationalist opinion in South Africa, 
lie was strongly opposed to South Africa’s entry into the Second 
World War, advocated a policy of neutrality, and was extremely 
critical of the policies of General Smuts. In 1948 he was elected to 
the Senate, in which ho became Nationalist Chief Whip, and two 
years later became Minister of Native Affairs, a portfolio ho has hold 
over since. A lifelong exponent of apartheid and republicanism, ho 
was the principal architect of the Nationalist Government’s racial 
legislation of recent years. Ho is M.P. for Heidelberg. 

In a broadcast on Sept, ft, Dr. Verwoerd said that he would 
devote all his energies to the establishment of a republic in 
South Africa 44 m such a way and at sueh a time that it will 
he lasting.” 

After expressing the view that a republic was the only way to bring 
about complete unity between the English-speaking and Afrikaans- 
speaking sections of the White population, Dr. Verwoerd stressed 
that the Government’s apartheid policy did not moan oppression of 
any section of the population but was designed to onsuro u happiness, 
security and stability for both the Bantu and the Whites by having 
their own homo, language and administration.” He emphasized that 
the Government intended to uphold democratic institutions and 
desired friendly relations with all countries, declaring in conclusion : 
** In South Africa wo arc being carried forward as never before by 
an overwhelming current of inspired nationalism.” 

I)r. Verwoerd was sworn in as Prime Minister on the same 
day, no changes being made in the Cabinet. It was announced 
that lie would retain the portfolio of Native Affairs until the 
end of the present session of Parliamcml.— (Times - State 
Information Office, Pretoria) (Prev. rep. X6363 A.) 

C. TONGA. — New Treaty of Friendship with Britain. 

A new treaty of friendship between Great Britain and Tonga 
was signed on Aug. 25 in Nukualofa (the capital of Tonga), 
replacing the treaty of 1900 whereby Tonga became a British- 
protected State while remaining self-governing. 

In a statement issued on Aug. 21 in London and Nukualofa, it 
was explained that Queen Elizabeth II and Queen Soloto, with the 
approval of the British and Tongan Governments, had decided to 
conclude a now treaty bocauso they desired to “ confirm and 
strengthen the friendly relations which exist between them and their 
respective States.” After pointing out that existing agreements (the 
first of which was concluded in 1879) did not provide a wholly 
satisfactory basis for Anglo-Tongan relations, the announcement 
added : 

«< Xho now treaty will reflect changes which have occurred since 
the previous agreements were concluded and will bo designed to 
enablo the existing friendly relations to develop. Tonga will continue 
to be a State under British protection, but will have increased local 
autonomy. Agreement has also been reached on the conduct of the 
external relations of Tonga, which, in general, will remain the 
responsibility of the United Kingdom, but arrangements will be made 
for certain aspects of external relations to be conducted by the 
Government of Tonga.” 

The new treaty was signed by Sir Ronald Garvey (Governor 
of Fiji) on behalf of Queen Elizabeth II, and by Pnnce Tungi 
(Prime Minister of Tonga) on behalf of Queen Salote. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) 

D. SOVIET UNION. — Ministerial Change. 

The Tass Agency announced on Aug. 26 that M. Nikolai 
Palolichev (a First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs) had 
been appointed Minister of Foreign Trade in succession to M. 
Ivan Kabanov. It was stated that M. Kabanov had been trans- 
ferred to 44 another leading position,” of which no details were 
given— (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16347 C.) 
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A. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. — Report of U.N. 
Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation. 

The report was published on Aug. 10 of the U.N. Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, set up under 
the resolution adopted by the General Assembly on Dec. 8, 1955 
(see page 14668). The committee consisted of scientists from 
15 countries — Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The report — which was unanimous — was issued after 2| 
years of detailed studies on a world-wide scale, carried out by 
a network of monitoring stations in all continents and in a large 
number of countries, including all the major Powers except 
China. Among a great mass of information contained in the 
report were the following major conclusions : 

(1) The level of radiation was increasing throughout the 
world, and in certain areas was already above the safety limit ; 
nevertheless, radiation hazards from nuclear weapons tests 
(even if continued) would not be substantially greater than 
those from natural causes. 

(2) Even the smallest amounts of radiation, however, were 
“ liable to cause deleterious genetic and perhaps also somatic 
effects.” [Somatic effects are injuries to the body as a whole, 
including cancer, leukemia, pre-natal damage, and shortening 
of life.] Moreover, “ even the smallest doses ” could cause 
mutations affecting future generations. Thus, the fact that 
man’s actions could damage his genetic inheritance “ clearly 
emphasizes the responsibility of the present generation, 
particularly in view of the social consequences laid on human 
populations by unfavourable genes.” It was stressed in this 
connexion that “ mutational damage, once established, is not 
repaired.” 

(3) The most dangerous forms of radiation to man were 
Strontium-90 and Caesium-137 (see below). It had been 
established, for the first time, that the dangers of strontium 
contamination were five to six times as great among popula- 
tions deriving most of their dietary calcium from rice than 
among those obtaining their calcium from milk [i.e. the danger 
was greater, for example, in Japan and other Far Eastern 
countries than in the West]. There was more strontium in 
brown rice than in white, in most vegetables than in milk 
products, in rainwater than in river water, and in fresh- water 
fish than in sea-fish. 

(4) Caesium-137 was responsible for gonad radiation from 
fall-out, and hence transmissible to the next and future 
generations. It could be found particularly in milk, less so in 
cereals and rice, and very little in vegetables and fruit. 

Extracts from the report of the U.N. Committee are given 
below (cross-headings inserted) : 

Radioactive Fall-out from Nuclear Explosions. “ The fall-out of 
radioactive materials near the sites of nuclear explosions . . . may 
cause high radiation exposure to individuals within these areas. 
The amount of such radiation exposure varies very greatly with the 
weapon tested, the height of firing, the distance from the point of 
explosion, the direction of winds at various altitudes, and the chance 
occurrence of rainfall through radioactive material in the early hours 
after the test. Therefore, at present, these doses cannot in general 
be calculated. Under very special conditions high radiation exposure 
and deleterious effects have been reported, as in the cases of the 
Marshall Islanders [see 13699 A] and the crew of a Japanese fishing 
vessel [i e. the FuTcuryu Maru — see 14390 A ; 13932 C ; 13485 A]. 
Not enough information is available as to the general circumstances 
In which such local deposition may occur, and the extent and duration 
of the exposures liable to he involved. 

** Radioactive materials injected into the atmosphere below the 
tropopause [about 14 kilometres above the earth’s surface] are 
brought down to the earth’s surface by rainfall and sedimentation. 
This process takes a few months, during which they are carried 
several times around the world. This tropospheric fall-out consists 
of a mixture of radioactive materials, most of which are short-lived 
isotopes . . . The radio-isotopes of tropospheric fall-out may bo taken 
into the body by inhalation and ingestion. Since the radio -isotopes 
of principal concern are short-lived, storage of contaminated food 
products reduces the dose which they contribute. The gonad dose 
0Te I Jr® whole population from inhaled and ingested troposphorio 
material is negligible as compared with the contribution from this 
material as an external source The average bone-marrow dose from 
mfceraal sources is about 0.2 norem per year. [A ** rem * ’ is an arbitrary 
unit of radiation exposure, standing for “ roentgen equivalent 
mammal ; a “ mrem ” is a one-thousandth part of a rem.] 

‘ Increases in radio-activity of the thyroid gland have been found 
during periods of several weeks or a few months following weapon 
tests. In human thyroids a dose from iodine-131 of about 5 mrem 
per year has been estimated for 1955-56 in the United States, exclu- 
ding areas immediately adjacent to weapon-test sites. Doses of this 
order are unlikely to cause detectable damage or functional change 
in the glands. 


“ irradiation of bone may result from the incorporation of inter- 
mediate and short-lived fission products. Although these materials 
do not cause prolonged irradiation, they may become soloetivoly 
concentrated into those areas of bone in which active growth is 
taking place at the time, and so cause more intense radiation locally 
than if tho same amounts of those materials wore distributed through- 
out the whole skeleton. 

“ The Committco has insufficient information on local variations 
and temporary increases of tropospheric fall-out in populated areas 
at different distances from weapon-tested sites, and emphasizes the 
lack of furthor data which would permit evaluation of the biological 
significance of this source of environmental contamination. 

“ Radioactive materials Injected Into the stratosphere, especially 
by high-yield nuclear explosions, constitute a reservoir from which 
they fall on to tho whole of tho earth's surface for many years. The 
rate of fall-out varies with latitude and is greater in tho Northern 
Hemisphere, whore most of the tests are carried out. Within any 
given area, fall-out rate may also vary with loeal meteorological 
conditions. Tho radiation due to stratospheric fall-out from weapons 
exploded so far will contribute a 30-year gonad dose of 10 mrem, anti 
a 70-year per capita marrow-dose of 160 mrem and 900 mrem Cor 
two populations deriving most of their dietary calcium from milk 
and rice respectively. ” 


Effects of Strontium-90 and Caesium- 13 7. - Dietary Considerations. 

" Owing to tho relatively gradual fall out from the stratosphere, 
most of the subsequent radiation is duo to two radioactive isotopes of 
slow decay, other fusion products already having largely undergone 
decay. Those two radioactive isotopes are t Caesium- 137 and 
Strontium-90. The physical properties and chemical behaviour of 
tho two differ. Oaosium-137 is responsible for gonad radiation from 
fall-out. When it is taken into tho body it becomes distributed more 
or loss ovonly throughout the tissues, causing uniform Irradiation of 
the whole body ; and wlion present in the surroundings, its pene- 
trating gamma radiations cause a similarly uniform irradiation of 
tissues. Strontium-90, on the other hand, is not a gamma-emitter 
and does not contribute significantly to the irradiation of any part 
of tho body from without. However, on being taken into the body 
it becomes incorporated in bone because of its chemical similarity 
to tho normal bone-forming element calcium . . . 

“ The average concentration of Htrontlum-90 in the hones of 
children, in whom now bone is continuously being formed, is higher 
than in adults whose hones were largely formed before the environ- 
ment, and consequently the food supply, became contaminated with 
Strontium-90. Tho highest concentrations of Htrontlum-90 in bone 
have in fact been observed in children from a few months to five 
years old . . . 

** Tho radio -strontium concentration in bone is also affected by 
dietary habit and by the ratio of tho amounts of Htrontlum-90 to 
calcium in the diet. At present this ratio differs in various dietary 
constituents ; It is higher in brown rice than In white, somewhat 
higher in many vegetables than in milk products, higher in rain 
water than in river water, and lower in sea fish than in fresh* water 
fish. 


u Agricultural conditions may also affect tho content of Strontium- 
90 in the diet, since tho available calcium of tho soil will, within 
certain limits, influonoo tho ratio of Htrontlum-90 to calcium in 
crops derived from tho soil. The distribution of soils which are 
highly deficient in calcium and their utilization require further 
study. More work is also needed to understand the distribution of 
Strontium-90 in tho soil, its chemical availability to plants and 
uptake through tkoir roots, and its behaviour under ploughing * . * 
u It is evident that tho radiation exposures from fall-out which 
arc most likely to bo of significance are : 


(a) Those from short-lived fission products and radioactive 
material due to local or tropospheric fall-out ; 


(6) Those of the gonads and other organs from Caesium -137 due 
to stratospheric fall-out ; 

(c) Those of bone and adjacent tissue from Htrontlum-90, which 
also comes largely from the stratosphere. The relative importance 
of these contributions varies from region to region,'" 

Biological Effects of Radiation. « The biological effects of radiation 
are exhibited in different ways according to whether isolated cells, 
tissues, organs or organisms are examined . « . The following para- 
graphs deal first with the cellular effects of radiation ; then with 
the somatic effects on the irradiated individual, and with the genetic 
effects on his progeny . , , 
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evidenco suggests that exposure of the foetus to small doses of 
radiation may result in leukemia during childhood. Irradiation of 
pregnant mammals has shown that doses exceeding 25 rem to the 
foetus during certain stages of its development eon cause abnormalities 
in some organs ... If these results should be applicable to man, and 
since they relate to the development of the brain, the opinion acorns 
Justified that even a very small dose to the human foetus may 
involve some risk of injurious effects If received during a critical 
period of pregnancy. Radio -strontium must be expected to enter 
foetal bone when calcification starts In the second trimester of 
pregnancy, and so cause irradiation of the adjacent developing 
s J Stom * * 1 Th0 uptake of radio-strontium In foetal bout; 
tissue is, however, at present very small, contributing less radiation 
tnan i per cent of that duo to natural sources ; but if the present 
i e*™ JiSf? I s continued, It wifi rise ultimately to some 

10 per cent of that duo to natural sources. 
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“ Children are regarded as being more sensitivo to radiation than 
adults, although there is little direct evidence on this subject, except 
for an indication that cancer of the thyroid may result from doses of 
a few hundred rad which do not induce this change in adults. In 
adults it is difficult to detect the effect of a single exposure to loss 
than 25 to 50 rom, or of continuing exposure to levels bolow 100 times 
the natural levels . . . 

44 Processes of repair play an important role in tho final outcomo 
of radiation damage. They are one causo of tho existence of a 
threshold dose (or dose-rate) characterized by tho fact that this 
dose or greater ones produce a particular biological effect which 
docs not appear when the dose is less than tho threshold . . . Threshold 
doses are found for some somatic effects, such as erythema of tho 
skin. Other forms of radiation damage to colls, tissues or organisms, 
however, appear to bo cumulative ; for instance, mutational damage, 
once established, is not repaired. 

” Damaged colls or tissues may ho eliminated and replaced by 
regenerated normal cells, this process being most active in embryos 
and young animals and in certain tissues of tho adult. Tho affected 
colls may also re-establish apparently normal biochemical functions. 
During the process of regeneration of tissues damaged by radiation, 
malignant tumours may bo induced. 

” Tho power of repair differs considerably in different organisms 
and typos of cells, and varies to a high degree with tho physiological 
conditions. No chemical treatment has yet been discovered which 
will induce or accelerate rocovory from radiation damage in man. 
Tho grafting of blood-forming tissue has so far boon successful only 
in small mammals Irradiated with a lethal dose to tho whole body, 
and no attempt to apply this treatment to irradiated man has yot 
boon reported, 

“ Prevention of the effects of radiation is rendered more difficult, 
and complete protection against it impossible, boon, use changes 
which already occur during the irradiation lead to later damage. 
The discovery of chemical protectors, although important theoreti- 
cally, has not yot yielded methods which appreciably reduce radiation 
damage in man. At present, effective protection from external 
radiation sources can only be achieved by adequate shielding or by 
keeping at a safe distance from the sourco . . , 

“ Morphologically recognizable damage may bo induced by total 
or partial, continuous or intermittent, irradiations much in excess of 
tho currently accepted * maximum permissible * levels of occupa- 
tional exposure. Such damage includes anaemia and leukemia. 
Other pathological conditions such as cataract, carcinoma of the 
thyroid, and bone sarcoma we known to have resulted from partial 
body irradiations, but with rather high dosages involving hundreds 
or even thousands of rom given to these organs. 

“ The shortening of tho life-span in small rodents exposed to 
large doses has suggested tho possibility that certain degenerative 
processes may be aggravated by continued exposure to low radiation 
levels. Such a shortening has also boon inferred from an analysis of tho 
published death-rates of U.S, radiologists compared with those of 
certain other groups of medical men. However, studios in tho United 
Kingdom have failed to demonstrate such an effect. 

“ Present uncertainty about the effects of low dose-levels makes 
it imperative that as much relevant Information as possible bo 
collected about groups of persons chronically exposed at these 
levels and for whom adequate control groups exist ; for Instance, 
certain populations in areas of high natural radiation, and workers 
in uranium mines.” 

Mutational Effects. - Genetic Considerations. “ Exposure of the 
gonads to oven the smallest closes of ionizing radiations can give 
rise to mutant genes which accumulate, arc transmissible to tho 
progeny, and are considered to ho, in general, harmf ul to tho human 
race. As the persons who will be affected will belong to future 
generations, it is important to minimize undue exposures of popula- 
tions to such radiation, and so to safeguard the well-being of those 
who are still unborn , . . The knowledge that man’s actions can 
impair his genetic inheritance . . . clearly emphasizes the responsi- 
bilities of tho present generation, particularly in view of the social 
consequences laid on human populations by unfavourable genes. 

** Besides increasing the incidence of easily discernible disorders, 
many of them serious hut each comparatively raro, increased muta- 
tion may affect certain universal and important ‘biometrical’ 
characters such as intelligence or life-span. In this way, it is possible 
that continued small genetically -significant exposures of a population 
may affect, not only a corresponding small number of individuals 
seriously, but also most of its members to a correspondingly small 
extant. While less easy to detect, this second kind of effect on a 
population could also ho serious. 

** Unfortunately, the groat majority of the genes affecting the 
4 biometrical ’ characters are not individually detectable and so can 
only be studied collectively and with difficulty. In consequence, 
far less is known about them tban about genes responsible for indi- 
vidually detectable changes, and very little indeed about their 
response to irradiation, even in tho best-studied experimental 
organisms. Hcnoe it Is impossible, at the present time, to estimate 
with any assurance the effect upon biometrical characters of any 
given level of Irradiation of human populations. Much further 
research throughout this field is therefore needod. 

“ The Co mmit tee emphasizes the urgent necessity for well-planned 
investigations which may load to a better understanding of the 
mechanism of mutation and the eventual possibility of controlling 


this process. More information is needed on the effect of radiation in 
inducing mutations in man. Indeed, even tho dose required to 
double tho normal mutation rate an man is not known with any 
accuracy . . . 

General Conclusions. “ The exposure of mankind to radiation at 
present arises mainly from natural sources, from medical and indus- 
trial procedures, and from environmental contamination duo to 
nuclear explosions. Tho industrial, research, and medical applica- 
tions expose only part of tho population, while natural sources and 
environmental sources expose the whole population. Tho artificial 
sources to winch man is exposed during his work in industry and in 
scientific research arc of value in science and technology. Their use 
is controllable, and exposures can bo reduced by perfecting protec- 
tion and safety techniques. All applications of X-rays and radio- 
active isotopes used in mcdiciao for diagnostic purposes and radiation 
therapy are for tho benefit of mankind and can bo controlled. 

“ Radioactive contamination of the environment resulting from 
explosions of nuclear weapons constitute a growing increment to 
world-wido radiation levels. This involves now and largely unknown 
hazards to present and future populations ; these hazards, by their 
very nature, arc beyond the control of the exposed persons. 

" Tho Commlttoo concludes that all stops designed to minimize 
irradiation of human populations will act to tho benefit of human 
health. Such steps include tho avoidance of unnecessary exposure 
resulting from medical, industrial, and other procedures for peaceful 
uses on tho one hand, and tho cessation of contamination of tho 
environment by explosions of nuclear weapons on tho other. The 
Committee is aware that considerations involving effective control 
of all those sources of radiation involve national and international 
decisions which lie outside the scope of its work. 

“ Certain gonoral conclusions emerge clearly : 

(а) Even the smallest amounts of radiation are liable to cause 
deleterious genetic, and perhaps also somatic, effects. 

(б) Both natural radiation and radiation from fall-out involve the 
whole world population to a greater or lessor extent, whereas only a 
fraction of tho population receive medical or occupational exposure. 
However, the irradiation of any groups of people, before and during 
the reproductive ago, will contribute genetic effects to whole popula- 
tions insofar as the gonads arc exposed. 

(c) Because of tho delay with which tho somatic effects of radiation 
may appear, and with which its genetic effects may bo manifested, 
tho full extent of tho damago is not immediately apparent. It is 
therefore important to consider tho speed with which levels of 
exposure could bo altered by human action, 

“ It is clear that medical and occupational exposure, and the 
testing of nuclear weapons, can bo influenced by human action ; 
and that natural radiation and the fall-out of radioactive material 
already injected into the stratosphere, cannot.” 

The only point of disagreement in the 15-nation committee 
was whether or not to call for an “ immediate cessation ” of 
nuclear weapon tests, ns proposed by the Soviet representative. 
This recommendation was opposed by the majority on the 
ground that it was beyond the jurisdiction of the committee 
and involved u national and international decisions which lie 
outside the scope of its work.” The Soviet recommendation 
was supported only by Czechoslovakia and the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt), with Belgium and India abstaining. 
(New York Times - Manchester Guardian - Times - Daily 
Telegraph) (Prev. rep. U.N. Committee, 14667 A 5 W.H.O. 
Report, 15588 A ; B.M.A. and U.S. Reports, 15009 A.) 

A. SOUTH AFRICA. — Foreign Liabilities and Assets. 

The results of a preliminary census of the Union’s foreign 
liabilities and assets, made by the Reserve Bank of South 
Africa in 1957, were published on July 9, 1958. 

Foreign Assets. Those amounted to £405,000, 000, consisting of 
(a) gold holdings— -£79,400,000 ; (b) official sector assets (Government, 
Reserve Bank, and commercial hanks) — £121,600,000 ; ( c ) private 
assets — £204,000,000, or 50.4 per cent of the total. Of the latter 
amount, £107,700,000 represented private sector investment (direct 
and indirect) in the Rhodesian Federation, whilst £55,000,000 of 
private money was invested in the United Kingdom. 

Foreign Liabilities. These totalled £1,394,100,000 and included 
British holdings of South African investments at £864,000,000 
(61.97 p.c. of the total) ; U.S. Investments at £170,600,000 (12.24p.c.); 
French investments at £73,700,000 (5.28 per cent) ; Swiss invest- 
ments at £57,200,000 (4.10 p.o.) ; Rhodesian investments at 

£31,800,000 (2.28 p.c.) ; investments by other sterling area countries 
at £38,100,000 ((2.74 p.o.) ; and investments by other countries 
at £91,500,000 (6.56 p.o.). In addition there was a liability of 
£67,200,000 (4.83 p.c.) to the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank. 

Of the total investments by foreign countries in the Union, 
£181,100,000 were official investments ; £760,500,000 direct private 
investments; and £452,500,000 indirect private investments. An 
analysis of British investments in the Union showed that £68,100,000 
were official investments, £522,700,000 direct private investments, 
and £273,200,000 indirect private investments ; of the U.S. invest- 
ments £10,900,000 were official, £125,400,000 direct private invest- 
ments, and £34,300,000 indirect private investments. 

All estimates referred to December 81 , 1950 . — (Cape Times)_ 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Failure of First Attempt to 
launch Moon Rocket. 

The first attempt to launch a “ lunar probe ” rocket to the 
moon, made by the U.S. Air Force on Aug. 17 at Cape Canaveral, 
ended m failure when the rocket exploded at a height of 50,000 
feet only 77 seconds after launching. The fragments fell into 
the Atlantic about ten miles off the Florida coast. 

The “ lunar probe ” was a four -stage vehicle (known as Thor- 
Able 1) standing 100 ft. high and consisting of the following parts : 

(1) First (bottom) stage — a Thor intermediate -range ballistic missile 
standing 62 ft. high, weighing more than 50 tons, and generating 
a thrust of about 150,000 lb. 

(2) Second stage — a 12 ft Aerojet-General rocket designed as tlie 
second stage of the XJ.S. Navy’s Vanguard. It weighed over two 
tons and generated a thrust of about 7,500 lb. 

(3) Third stage — a new solid-fuel rocket with a thrust of 2,500 lb. ; 
it was also designed for the Vanguard and had never been tested 
previously. 

(4) Fourth (top) stage — a solid propellant rocket, with a thrust of 
3,000 lb., embedded upside-down in an instrument packago. This 
unusual mounting was necessary because of the curved trajectory 
to the moon, and the need for the rocket to veer in a certain direction 
when fired. 

The vehicle was thus designed to provide the necessary thrust 
to enable the small instrument package to escape from terrestrial 
gravity, send it on its 2 4 0,0 00 -mile journey to the moon (which 
would have taken two to three days), and place it in a lunar orbit 
Had the experiment succeeded, the first three stages would have 
been Jettisoned one after the other and the fourth and final rocket 
would have been fired by remote control from Hawaii after it had 
entered the moon’s orbital path. The vehicle as a whole was 
described by the New York Times as resembling ” a cylindrical 
penknife with the chunky Thor first-stage the handle and the slim 
upper three stages the blade.” 

The instrument package was an apparatus 30 inches in diameter 
and shaped like a child’s spinning-top. It contained (1) an electronic 
scanning device for taking close-up lunar photographs (including 
pictures of the far side of the moon, which is never seen from earth) 
and transmitting them by radio to receiving stations around tho 
world ; (2) a magnetometer to measure the magnetic field in space 
between the earth and the moon, and to ascertain whether the moon 
possesses a magnetic field ; (3) a device for measuring tho impact of 
micro-meteorites ; (4) a thermometer to measure temperatures 
inside the instrument packago ; and (5) two power batteries. Tho 
total weight of the package was 85 lb., of which the instruments 
accounted for 40 lb. 

The experiment involved a number of extremely complex problems 
relating to the power of the rockets, their trajectory, and the relative 
motions of the earth and the moon. As the Thor- Able vehicle had 
some 300,000 component parts, and as a fault in any of those parts 
could cause the rocket to go off course or destroy itself, the long 
u count down ” began on the day before the actual launching, 
involving a check of all 300,000 components ; nevertheless, any 
final rectifications before the actual launching would have had to be 
made in less than 20 minutes before firing-time, which was at 8. 14 a.m, 
local time. 

The New York Times gave the following description of how 
the fourth -stage rocket would have travelled to the moon if 
the experiment had succeeded : 

” Just before the firing of the third stage, the thud and fourth 
stages were set to be spun around their long axis. The idea was to 
* a8 * i sta f e stabilized in space. Thus the instrument package, 
when finally on its own, was to sideslip through space with the nose 
end of its spmal rocket pointed about 130 degrees counter-clockwise 
the direction it would be travelling when crossing the moon’s 
orbit, when the rocket was fired, it would exert thrust in direction 
* efirre 1 e ? from tIie Ime of trav ol. The result would bo a compromise 
tT T veer r0 °ket generally in the direction of tho moon, 
a So* spoed. would, be 1,000 miles an hour slower than the moon’s 

** 7 miles an hour. This would give the moon a chance to catch up 
ana gradually pull back the package into an erratic orbit . . Only 

by curving the trajectory from earth to moon was it feasible to 
manoeuvre the last rocket so that it could perform such spatial 
acrobatics.” 

The explosion occurred in the first stage of the rocket 
(j- e - the Thor missile), which should have burned for 
157 seconds before falling away ; instead, it functioned for 
only half that period. The tiny radio transmitters m the 
instrument-container continued to send back information for 
two minutes after the explosion, indicating that there had 
been no fault in the guidance system. The U.S. Defence 
Department said that “ the cause of the malfunction will not 
+i? telemetric data have been processed,” adding 

that the United States will schedule another space flight 
experiment at a later date.” 

Major-General Bernard A. Schriever (head of the Air Force 
bamsrtic missile programme) expressed the opinion that there 
had been a leak or rupture in the Rocketdyne engine of the 
itior ; he added, however, that it was not a “fundamental 
failure, that the rocket had functioned perfectly in all other 


respects, and that there would be another lunar probe test “ on 
or about Sept. 14.” General Schriever pointed out that the 
Thor missile had been success fully fired on six out. of seven 
previous occasions. — (New York limes - N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. Moon Rocket Project, 16 x 57 A.) 

B. AVIATION. — Dutch Airliner Disaster, 

One of the worst disasters in the history of civil aviation 
occurred on Aug. 14 about 180 miles off the west; coast of 
Ireland, when a Super-Constellation airliner of Royal Dutch 
Airlines (K.L.M.) crashed into the Atlantic with the loss of 
all 90 persons on board— the Dutch crew of eight, and 91 
passengers of several nationalities (85 adults, live children, and 
three babies). The airliner- -the Hugo de Groot was on a 
flight from Sehiphol (Amsterdam) to New York via Shannon 
Airport and Gander, Newfoundland. 

Intensive searches were carried out over a. wide area by vessels 
in tho vicinity— including four French trawlers, the Canadian 
destroyer Crusader, and the Irish corvette Macha and also by 
aircraft of the Irish Army and R.A.F, Ooastal Oominand. Bodies, 
wreckage, and empty somi -inflated dinghies were found, but no 
survivors, and tho search was called off after about. 36 hours, ’thirty- 
four bodies in all were recovered find landed at Galway, whilst parts 
of tho airliner’s wreckage wore picked up and flown to Holland for 
detailed oxaml nation. Officials and doctors of the K.L.M. flew to 
Ireland to assist in the investigations and to draw up a report for 
submission to an official inquiry to be held In The Bagno ; a K.L.M, 
spokesman said that a ” most microscopic ” investigation would he 
earned out to ascertain tho causes of the disaster, possibly involving 
tho use of underwater television and deep trawls to recover the 
airliner’s engines from the ocean bed. 

An inquest on tho 34 persons whoso bodies wore recovered was 
hold in Galway on Aug. 18 ; the jury found that they had died from 
” multiple injuries duo to a violent impact sustained in an aircraft 
over tho Atlantic, there being no evidence to show the cause of the 
impact.” Post-mortom examinations wore carried out by l)r. J, 1), 
Kennedy (Professor of Pathology at University (lollcge, Galway), 
who stated that tho pattern of Injury in tho bodies of all tho victims 
was essentially tho same - the cause of death In every case being 
multiple injuries, fractures, and haemorrhages due to violent impact. 
He could find nothing to Indicate that the Injuries were caused by an 
explosion, nor was thoro any internal or external evidence of death 
being duo to drowning ; tho evidence pointed to a pressurisatiou 
failure as tho moat likoly cause of the disaster, though this could only 
bo established after extensive and detailed investigation. 

Of tho 34 bodies recovered, 12 wore Identified and flown to their 
home countries for burial. Tho bodies of tho 22 unidentified victims 
were hurled on Aug. 19 in a common grave at St. Mary’s Cemetery, 
Galway, after an inter-denominational funeral service. 

The death-roll in the K.L.M. disaster has been exceeded on 
only two occasions in civil aviation history— on July 1 , 1950, 
when 128 people lost their lives when two U.S. airliners 
collided over the Grand Canyon, Arizona (see 15031 0) ; and 
on June 18, 1958, when 129 U.S. Servicemen were killed in a 
Globemmter crash near Tokio (see 1 81 87 0 ). The worst; air crash 
in the British Isles was that of March 12, 1950, when 90 people 
were killed in the Glamorgan disaster- - see 10004 lb 
(Netherlands News Agency - Algemeen Ilandelshlad, Amster- 
dam - Irish Times, Dublin) (Prev. rep. 16288 A.) 


w 1 cka 1 ukk — Book Selections, July-August. 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United States 
and France are given below : 

Great Britain. JBaUllo, Eileen * ” The Shabby Paradise ; The 
Autobiography of a Decade.” Life in London's East End in the 
Eariy Nmotoon-hundrods. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 

Bassett, It 1931 ; Political Crisis, ” (Macmillan, 42s.) 
Dmname, Jacques—” Qua] d'Orsay, 1945-51,” Translated from 
the French and published posthumously. (Chapman & Ball, 30s.) 

Kennan, Goorgo h ”Tho Decision to Intervene.” Soviet- American 
Re _ lat }^ n8 » 19 JX"J £)20 » Volume II. (Faber & Faber, 50s.) 

McElwee, William--” Tho Wisest Fool in Christendom : The 
Reign of James I and VI,” (Faber & Faber, 25s.) 

Perowne, Stewart—” The Later Ilorods : The Political Back- 
ground of the New Testament.” (Rodder Sc Htoughton, 25s.) 

, p ^lope—” Below the Tides War and Peace in 
Cyprus.” (Hutchinson, 16s.) 

frA^ a T h0 Prix Gonoourt Novel, translated 

from the French (La loi), (Jonathan Gape, 15s.) 

1 Mary and Padraio- ” Our Friend James 

Joyce.” (Doubleday, Now York, *4.00) 

a^l CC i*-r , c Boyallior, Gabriel—” Lyon 2000.” The Btory of a City, 
(Presses Umversxtaires de France, Paris) 

(Ld. K.C.A.) (p rev . rep. Book Selections, 16271 B.) 
D. IRAQ. — Return of Rashid AH. 

Baghdad newspaper Jumhuriyeh, which is closely 
Government, announced In 
August that Rashid Ali al-Gailani— Prime Minister during the 

vaoI’J? I 1 *-? l * re o 0lt ,. 0 ^ returning to Iraq after 17 

years exile in Saudi Arabia and latterly in Egypt, (Times) 

(Prev. rep. Rashid Ali, 7700 A*) 
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A. CEYLON. — Communal Riots in Sinhalese and 
Tamil Areas. - Proclamation of State of Emergency. - 
Ban on Federal Party. - Exchange of Refugees between 
Colombo and Jaffna. - Relaxation of Emergency Regula- 
tions. - Adoption of Tamil Language (Special Provisions) 
Bill. - Release of Federal Party Leaders. 

The most violent communal disturbances i'or over 4.0 years 
occurred throughout Ceylon during the last 10 days ol‘ May 
and at the beginning of June, and were not suppressed until 
the Government had proclaimed a state of emergency. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Handnrarnnko, stated on July 4 that 
159 people had been lulled between May 20 and June 20, 
including those killed by the armed forces and the police ; 
unofficial estimates, however, ranged from 000 to 500. 

The Prime Minister's statements on the riots, and foreign corres- 
pondents’ despatches, suggested that the disturbances had boon 
carefully planned beforehand by Sinhalese extremist organizations 
with considerable funds at their disposal. For some weeks before 
the riots a boycott campaign had been organized in Sinhalese areas 
against Tamil shopkeepers and small businessmen, many of whom 
were forced to close down, and threatening messages were sent to 
Tamils in Colombo and elsewhere by telephone, duplicated letters, 
or printed leailots. The boycott was organized by a section of the 
Buddhist priesthood, which produced the most inlhumtial propa- 
gandists for Sinhalese communallsm ; they had been largely respon- 
sible for Mr. Bandaranaiktds victory in the 1 95(5 elections, and for his 
abandonment in April last of his agreement with the Federal Party 
on the linguistic question (see 10177 A). 

The disorders began on May 22, when a Sinhalese mob 
stopped a tram taking delegates to the Federal Party’s annual 
convention at Vavumya (100 miles N. of Colombo), murdered 
four of them, and assaulted and robbed the rest. Another 
tram carrying delegates was derailed on the following day 
outside Battiealoa (Bastern Province) as a result of sabotage, 
two policemen and a railway worker being killed and 15 
passengers seriously injured. The Tamils retaliated by 
assaulting Sinhalese motorists passing through their areas. 

During the next few days riots broke out in many parts of 
the North-Central and bias tern Provinces, and on May 25 the 
police admitted that in some places the situation was “ com- 
pletely out of hand.” Bands of Sinhalese colonists from 
irrigation and land development schemes, armed with guns 
and swords, attacked Tamil villages and set lire to houses ; a 
crowd of about 1 ,000 strong was turned back by the police on 
May 20 when marching on Battiealoa, and in the same area 
police and Army patrols were ambushed on several occasions. 
Some of the worst excesses occurred in and around the 
Buddhist holy city of Polonnaruwa (North-Central Province), 
where houses were burnt down and seven Tamils killed when 
they jumped down a well to escape from the rioters. By 
May 27 the riots had spread to ail parts of the island ; at this 
stage they were of such violence that in many places Tamils 
were indiscriminately murdered in the streets by hooligan 
elements. 

In Colombo the rioting began on May 20, when 44 cases of 
arson were reported, and continued for three days. Tamils 
were beaten, robbed, and sometimes stripped naked in the 
streets, while Tamil-owned shops and houses were looted and 
set on lire. The evidence of planned organization of the riots 
was particularly strong in Colombo ; the rioting in each 
area was carried on by hooligans from other parts of the city, 
who were carried to and from the scene in lorries and private 
ears, and Tamil-owned buildings had been carefully marked 
beforehand for destruction. The Army and police, which had 
received strict instructions not to lire on the rioters, were 
powerless to restore order. 

After deputations of leading citizens and foreign embassies 
had appealed to the Government to take action, and the 
Opposition Nava Lanka Santa Samaja party (N.L.S.S.P.) had 
threatened to call on the people to defend themselves, the 
Government declared a state of emergency throughout Ceylon 
on May 27 and called on the armed forces to maintain law 
and order, A curfew from 6 p.m. to 0 a.m, was introduced ; 
meetings and processions were banned ; officers of the police 
and the armed forces were empowered to search houses, seize 
goods, and arrest people without warrant ; and a strict 
censorship was imposed on the Press, which was forbidden to 
publish any information on the emergency other than that 
released by the Government, The Federal Party, whose 
convention at Vavunya had decided on May 25 to launch a 
civil disobedience campaign from Aug. 20 as a protest against 
the abrogation of the language agreement, was declared illegal, 
and the Jatika Vintukti Peramuna (National Liberation 
Front), a Sinhalese communal organization, was likewise 
prohibited. 


Security forces on the same day opened fire on unruly mobs 
m the Southern, Western, Central, and North-Western 
Provinces. In Colombo, Army and Navy patrols fired three 
times on May 28 to disperse disorderly crowds, and shot dead 
three men caught in the act of looting or arson. Known 
criminals were arrested under the emergency regulations, and 
warning was given that arson, looting, unlawful assembly, 
and sabotage of essential services would be punishable by 
the death penalty. 

As a result of these measures, order was re-established 
throughout the island by June 1, except in the Battiealoa 
district and in the Jalfna Peninsula (a predominantly Tamil 
district in the extreme north of Ceylon), where disturbances 
continued for some days longer. Several attacks were made 
on Government property ; the living quarters at Jaffna 
airport were burnt down during the night of May 29-80, and 
on the following night every Customs post in the Kayts area 
was raided and weapons and ammunition stolen. All residents 
of the Battiealoa district possessing firearms were ordered on 
May 29 to surrender them to the police, a similar order being 
issued m the Jaffna Peninsula on June 2. In view of the 
dangerous situation in these areas, all inland commercial 
flights were suspended on June U, and the aircraft which 
thereby became available were used to take troops to Jaffna 
and Battiealoa. Parts of the Regular and Volunteer Reserves 
of the Army (about 400 officers "and men) were called up for 
active service on June 9, and on the same day Mr. Bandara- 
naike ordered the early formation of two battalions of volun- 
teers from amongst ex-servicemen, consisting of 800 officers 
and men. 

At an emergency session of. the House of Representatives on 
June 4, Mr. Bandaranalke said that the Federal Party's campaign 
against the use of the ** Hri " symbol on buses had given Sinhalese 
extremists an opportunity to start a count or - camp aign, and that 
the latter* movement “ disclosed a certain organization and pattern 
which certainly loads to the conclusion that it was not merely a 
spontaneous outburst of resentment." Both these campaigns, 
however, had boon dying down when certain incidents (o.g. the mur- 
der of a Sinhalese in the Battiealoa area on May 15), together with 
the unfortunate coincidence that the Federal Party convention had 
boon fixed for May 23-25, had caused the situation to tako a turn 
for the worse. After reviewing the course of the riots, Mr. Ban- 
daranaiko said that in parts of the Northern and Eastern Provinces 
there appoarod to bo "a movement against tho State and against 
the Government," Police and troops had been fired on; Govern- 
ment buildings had boon destroyed or damaged ; and telephone and 
telegraph linos had been repeatedly cut, with tho result that tho 
Government had had difficulty in communicating with those areas. 
4 ‘ Indeed,” the Prime Minister added, “ a situation had arisen which 
presumably may have been inherent in tho policies and programmes 
of certain persons to bring tho Government completely to a stand- 
still." 

Under the emergency regulations 58 members of the Federal 
Parly were placed under house detention between June 5-9, 
including the eight Federal M.P.s and a Senator ; only one 
Sinhalese was detained— Mr. K. M, P. Rajaratna, leader of 
the Jatika Vimukti Peramuna. [Mr, Rajaratna was elected 
to the House of Representatives as a Government supporter 
in 195(1 ; he became Junior Minister of Posts, but resigned a 
few months later and was subsequently unseated on technical 
grounds. Ilis wife was elected to represent his former consti- 
tuency in September 1957 — see 10177 A.] 

A serious problem was created by the thousands of members 
of minority communities who took refuge in police stations 
and other Government buildings. Five British ships and a 
French ship were requisitioned by the Government on June 2 
to take 9,420 Tamil refugees from Colombo to Jaffna ; the 
operation— directed by the Ceylon Navy — was carried out in 
two stages during the nights of June 2-8 and 5-0, under con- 
ditions of complete secrecy. About 2,100 Sinhalese refugees 
were similarly transferred by sea from Jaffna to Colombo on 
June 8 in a requisitioned Japanese ship. 

An organized campaign of threats against all minority communi- 
ties, similar to that against the Tamils which had preceded tho riots, 
was launched during June. Leaflets and anonymous letters were 
sent to British and other European residents, and also to native 
Christians, Moslems, and Hindus, warning them that “ Ceylon is 
only for the Buddhists ” and that if they did not leave the country 
hy Dec 31 they would he “ liquidated just as tho Tamils were." 
In a broadcast on Juno 18 Mr. Bandaranaike referred to this cam- 
paign and to threatening loiters which had boon sent to Sinhalese 
residents at Trincomaleo, and declared that tho Government would 
deal ” most drastically with all those responsible." 

As confidence was re-established during June and July the 
emergency regulations were progressively relaxed. 

Normal train services and long-distance bus services wore gradually 
restored from Juno 9, and schools in many provinces were reopened 
on Juno 11. Two days later Mr. Bandaranaike directed that 4 Peace 
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Committees ” should function as advisory and consultative bodies 
to oo -operate with the authorities m maintaining peace, to associate 
the population as a whole with the Government’s activities and 
the maintenance of law and order, and to “ mobilize ” ail the 
forces of “ sanity and stability ” in their aroas. The Peace Com- 
mittees would consist of the existing District Co-ordinating Com- 
mittees, chairmen of urban councils and village committees, local 
M-P.s and Senators, and co-opted members. 

The curfew, the length of which had been gradually reduced, was 
finally lifted on July 12. The Government withdrew on July 5 tho 
power of search, seizure, and arrest without warrant conferred on 
police and service officers under the emergency regulations, but 
restored it on the following day, no explanation being given. An 
official spokesman said that persons with bad police records arrested 
as a preventive measure during the emergency would he released, 
with the exception of known ” rabble-rousers ” and those previously 
convicted of grave crimes. 

Censorship regulations were tightened on June 18, however, 
to forbid the Press to publish any information about Cabinet 
business without permission. 

The Commonwealth Press Union, in a telegram to Mr. Bandaranaiko, 
strongly protested on June 24 against the stringency of the censor- 
ship, which, it said, prevented the objective reporting of the 
situation ; it commented that such “ Draconian measures ” were 
almost without precedent in Commonwealth oountnes in timo of 
peace, and asked that the censorship imposed on Proas messages 
leaving the country and reports from abroad relating to Ceylon 
should be lifted. Following this protest, the censorship was relaxed. 
As from June 26 the Press, which had been excluded from Parliament 
since the proclamation of the state of emergency, was permitted to 
report parliamentary proceedings subject to the right of the authori- 
ties to forbid pubhcation of matter relating to tho emergency, whilst 
editorial comment and articles on the internal situation were permitted 
from June 30. During the next few days the Senate and the House 
of Representatives set up censorship committees for the release of 
press reports of their proceedings. 

The Governor-General (Sir Oliver Goonetilleke), in the 
Speech from the Throne to a joint session of Parliament, said 
on June 24 that the Government would “ take the measures 
required to restore peace, goodwill, and confidence among the 
various sections of the people ” and would u introduce early 
legislation for a reasonable use of the Tamil language.” The 
speech was delivered first in Sinhalese and then m English, a 
Tamil translation being circulated to the members with the 
other two versions. 


During the debate the NX.S.S.P. moved an amendment 
regretting that the Speech from the Throne offered no hope 
of an early end to the emergency, and accusing the Government 
of being responsible for the situation through its “ communalist 
policy.” Another amendment calling for the formation of 
a Tamil State as a separate Dominion within the British 
Commonwealth was moved by Mr. Suntharalingam (Tamil 
Resistance Front) but was ruled out of order. 


In moving the Opposition amendment on July 1 , Mr. Soyss 
(N.L.S.S.P.) said that they were ** living m conditions where rule bji 
order and regulation has well-nigh nullified the rule of Parliament 
and a state of military rule prevails.” Mr. Suntharalingair 
asserted that et the de facto separation of Ceylon has nov 
taken place and should he given de jure recognition/’ adding thai 
partition was the only logical, historical, cultural, and economic 
way out of the problem of Tamil-Sinhalese conflict. Mr. Kandial 
(Communist) accused the Government of violating the freedom oj 
M.P s and the sovereignty of the Legislature by preventing th( 
Federal Party members from attending Parliament ; he alleged thai 
the Prime Minister had made the Tamils— tho injured people— fee] 
that they were the guilty party. 

Mrs. Rajaratna, on the other hand, denounced tho Governments 
proposed Bill for the ** reasonable use ” of Tamil. If correspondence 
with the Government m Tamil were allowed, she asserted, Tamil 
would automatically become the national language, whilst if Govern- 
ment examinations were conducted m Tamil, Tamils would swamp 
the Government service. Mr. de Zoysa (Parliamentary Secretary, 
Minister of Labour, Housing, and Social Services) maintained that 
Tamils held a disproportionate number of posts in the public service, 
and that ” undue emphasis ” had been placed on the allocation of 
money to Tamil areas for social services, at the oxponso of Sinhalese 
areas. Mr. Tennekoon (People’s Unitod Front) declared that tho 
only way to achieve national unity was to accept one language as the 
official language of the country; that language could only be 
Sinhalese, whioh was the language of the majority. The debate gave 
^ scon os at one stage when, in reply to an appeal by 

Mr. Kotelawala (N.L.S.S.P.) for parity between Sinhalese and Tamil, 
Mr. Gunawardena (Minister of Agriculture and Food) interjected • 
Parity will never oome in this country.” 


Replying to tho debate on July 4, Mr. Bandaranaike said that the 
emergency powers could now be eased, but not completely lifted 
* Should I remove the emergency today and release the Federai 
Party leaders,” he continued, “ thore might still be another holocaust 
ta this country by their starting satyagraha. There shall not he an 
opportunity for any satyagraha in this country, with all its implica- 
tions, Nor, indeed, is there going to be a place for extre mism for 
the other section ” (i.o. the Sinhalese). 


The Tamil Language (Special Provisions) Bill. 

Mr. Bandaranaike introduced thw Bill in the House of 
Representatives on July 17, after lie had submitted it to a 
conference of Buddhist priests for approval. Its provisions 
were as follows : 


(1) Tamil pupils in Government or assisted (Sumhattha) schools 
would be entitled to receive instruction through tho medium of the 
Tamil language. 

(2) When {Sinhalese had been made a medium of instruction in the 
University of Ceylon, the Tamil language would also become a 
medium of instruction for those students who, prior to their admission 
to tho University, had boon educated in Tamil. 

(3) Persons educated in Tamil would be entitled to be examined 
in that language for admission to tho Public Service, subject, how- 
ever, to tho condition that according to regulations to bo made 
they should either have a sufficient knowledge of Sinhalese or acquire 
such knowledge within a specified time after admission to the Public 
Service. The latter concession (I.o. admission to tho Public Service 
eubjoct to tho acquisition of a knowledge of Sinhalese within a 
specified period thereafter) would nevertheless come to an end once 
tho Government was satisfied (1) that there wore sufficient f acuities for 
tho teaching of Sinhalese in those schools In which Tamil was a 
medium of instruction ; and (ii) that the abolition of the above- 
mentioned concession would not cause undue hardship. 

(4) Correspondence between persons educated in Tamil and any 
official, or between any local authority In the Northern or ICustem 
Provinces (i.o. the predominantly Tamil-speaking areas) and any 
official, might be conducted in the Tamil language. 

(5) In tho Northern mid Pastern Provinces, Tamil might also be 
used for prescribed administrative purposes without prejudice to 
tho use of Sinhalese for such purposes. 

Before the Bill came up for its second reading, it became 
known on Aug. 1 that Mr, Bandaranaike had rejected a 
request by Dr. Perera (the Deader of the Opposition) that, all 
M.P.s then under house arrest under the emergency regula- 
tions— i.e. the eight members of the Federal Party and Mr. 
Rajaratna— should be released immediately. Mr. Bandara- 
naike had, however, offered to allow the Federal Party M.P.s 
to attend the debate under police escort, but had been informed 
by Mr. Chclvanayakam (the Federal Party leader) that they 
could not accept this suggestion, which they regarded as an 
affront to the dignity of the House. 

When the second reading debate was due to start on Aug, 5, 
almost all the remaining members of the Opposition left the 
Chamber after explaining their objections to the debate. 


^ * crera » speattmg on uonuu v* v.* v mmiiwmw mav 

the Bill did not give tho Tamil language a proper official status, 
and that until this was done the unity of tho people of Ceylon could 
not he achieved. Furthermore, ho objected to the debate hiking 
place while the state of emergency was still in force, declaring that 
undor those conditions both tho Hlnhalcse and Tamil musses had 
been deprived of the democratic right to discuss the Bill freely. 
He also objected to the debate because of the continued detention 
of tho Federal Party M.P.s and their inability to take part In the 
parliamentary proceedings. 

Similar statements were made on behalf of the United National 
Party, the Tamil Congress and tho Communist Party. When the 
debate began, only two members of the Opposition remained In the 
Chamber— Mr. S. D. Bandaranaike, who had recently been expelled 
from the Prime Minister’s Sri Lanka Freedom Party, and Mrs, 
Rajaratna, tho wife of Mr. JK» M. P. Rajaratna. 

+ u^V^ daranaikc ’ wh .° movod 11x0 MUFh second reading, stressed 
that the language question could bo solved neither by Hinhalese 
extremism nor Tamil extremism. They had to find “ some middle 
way where the Stnhaloso interests are reasonably and fairly 

iH al8od<mc t0 tho Tamil section of ota 
a A 1 ftc J, denouncing both those BinhalcHO who 
demanded that only Sinhalese should have tho right to live in the 
country and those Tamil extremists who wanted 11 a Tamil empire 
embracing Tamils in South India, East Africa, and Malaya,” Mr, 
Bandaranaike declared : ” Wo have differences ... of race, religion, 
language, and customs. But above those we have one common 
we aro all human beings faood with common problems!” 
In this situation the only reasonable solution was that while Sinhalese, 
spoken by 70 per cent of the citizens, should be made a link between 
a? 0 v ^ rl 5 >U8 commxmifcios— Just as English had been previously — ■ 
the religious, linguistic and other requirements of their other fellow- 
f« 18t that all sections of the people ooffid 

live as friends and brothers and not as slaves or inferiors.” 

The Prime Minister castigated the Opposition parties for their 

? °k t( ? ta +? part in tlxo dobato and for leaving the Chamber 
without having the courage to express their views on this Bill ” * 

TifTT « As /egaidB the Federal Party M.P.e, ho dU- 
closed that ho had offered them his own oar to take thorn to Parlia- 
ment for tho debate, hut they had refused. He defended the 
Government's decision not to release them from house detention at 
^o/r? r ° Sen ? alleging that there was a danger of their startin g 
a satyagraha or civil disohodienoo movement in the North. 
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Refuting the argument that Parliament should not deal with the 
Bill as long as there was a state of emergency, Mr. Bandaranaike 
said that “ everybody has considered and discussed the language 
issue threadbare during the last two years** and that Opposition 
members “ know exactly where they stand.” The Government was 
“ not gomg to be bluffed” by such arguments and felt that it was 
its duty to carry on with the Bill, which had already been postponed 
too long and should have been introduced simultaneously with the 
Official Language Bill— an omission which he now regretted 

Dealing with the provisions of the Bill, Mr. Bandaranaike empha* 
sized that the only meaning of an “ official language ** was that 
that language was ** recognized for necessary official acts*’ — i.o. 
m due course official records and similar documents would be kept 
in the official language and documents recognized by a court would 
also have to be in that language, though there might bo a translation 
for purposes of convenience. As regards the regulations to be made 
under the Bill concerning correspondence, he pointed out that under 
the Official Language Act the Hiatus quo would ho preserved until 
Dec. 31, I960 ; after that date any Tamil would have the Tight 
to correspond m the Tamil language, although the position of 
Sinhalese as the official language would be preserved. Thus a Tamil 
could be sent a reply in Sinhalese, hut for his convenience a Tamil 
translation or a Tamil version of the substance of the reply would bo 
attached. With regard to the use of Tamil for certain administrative 
purposes in the Northern and Eastern Provinces, Mr. Bandaranaike 
defended this concession on the ground that there were a very large 
number of Tamil citizens living in those areas. 

In the ensuing debate the Bill was supported by all M.P.s repre- 
senting the Moslems and other minorities. Mr. C. R. Beligammana 
(Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Local Government and 
Cultural Affairs) announced, however, that ho would defy the party 
Whip and vote against the Bill, having been instructed to do so by 
the Sri Lanka Freedom Party branch in his constituency. 

The Bill was finally passed later the same day by 40 votes 
to three (Mr. S. D. Bandaranaike, Mrs. Rajaratna, and Mr. 
Beligammana). On the following day Mr. Beligammana was 
expelled from the Sri Lanka Freedom Parliamentary Party 
for voting against the Government. 

The state of emergency, which had been extended for one 
month from June 27, was extended for further monthly 
periods from July 27 and Aug. 27 “ in the interests of public 
security and the preservation of public order, and for the 
maintenance of supplies and services essential to the life of the 
community.” Mr. Bandaranaike announced on July 81 that 
(1,802 people had been arrested for offences under the emer- 
gency regulations ; that eases had been filed against 8,080 ; 
and that the total number of persons detained for security 
reasons since the state of emergency had been 2,254, of whom 
524 were still under detention. 

On the instructions of Mr. Bandaranaike, the 58 Federal 
Party leaders who had been under house detention since the 
beginning of June were released on Sept. 5. Mr. Rajaratna, 
the leader of the Jatika Vimukti Peramuna , was also released 
from house detention at the same time,— (Ceylon Government 
Information Department, Colombo - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - The Hindu, Madras) (16177 A.) 

A. AUSTRALIA - MALAYA. — Trade Agreement. 

A trade agreement between Australia and the Federation 
of Malaya — the first such treaty made by Malaya as an inde- 
pendent country— was signed in Kuala Lumpur on Aug. 20. 

According to a joint statement issued by the two Governments, 
Australia agreed to abolish with immediate effect the import duty 
on Malayan rubber (subject only to the satisfactory disposal of 
rubber grown In Papua and Australian New Guinea) ; not to treat 
synthetic rubber more favourably in tariffs than natural rubber ; 
to continue to allow Malayan tin imports to enter free of duty ; and 
not to reduce her present preference margin for Malayan timber, 
which is one of the principal Malayan exports to Australia. 

In return, Malaya agreed to import at least 80,000 tons of Australian 
flour annually ; to Investigate why less Australian flour was being 
bought at present in the Federation *, and, if necessary, to act “ to 
protect Australia against unfair trading practices of European and 
other dour exporters," Malaya also undertook to admit Australian 
wheat and tallow free of duty ; to out the duty on Australian choose ; 
and to maintain existing preferences on. Australian processed milk, 
butter, conned fruits, undressed leather, and accumulator parts. 

The joint statement expressed the belief of both countries In fair 
trading, and their determination to try to restore stability in prices 
of primary products. 

The Australian Trade Minister (Mr. McEwen), stated that 
the two countries had sought no special trading rights from 
each other, and that the guiding principle in the new agree- 
ment had been the protection of a trading partner from unfair 
practices such as subsidized exports. In this spirit Australia 
had declined an offer of cheap Russian tin, and had warned 
Australian tin consumers not to buy it. 

(Australian News and Information Bureau - Times) 


B. INDONESIA. — Cabinet Reorganization. - 
Sentences for Attempted Assassination of President 
Sukarno. - Scheme for Allocation of Export Proceeds. 

President Sukarno announced a reshuffle of the Indonesian 
Cabinet on June 25, involving the following changes : (a) Mr. 
R. Muljomiseno became Minister of Trade vice Mr. Sunardjo, 
who left the Cabinet ; ( b ) Colonel Suprajogi became Minister of 
State for Economic Stabilization, a new post ; (c) Mr. Wahib 
Wahab was appointed Minister of State for Civil and Military 
Co-operation, also a new post ; (d) Professor Mohammad Yamm 
became Minister of State without portfolio ; ( e ) the Ministries 
of Manpower Mobilization and Inter-regional Affairs were 
dissolved. Mr. A. M. Hanafi (who hitherto held the Manpower 
Mobilization portfolio) became a Minister of State, while Dr. 
Ferdinand Tobing (the former Minister of Inter-regional Affairs) 
became Minister of State for inter-island migration. 

Mr. Rachmat Muljomiseno, a banker, and Mr. Wahab are both 
members of the Nahdlatul-'Ulama; Colonel Suprajogi had been 
Acting Commander m "West Java and is closely associated with 
General Nasution, the Army Chief of Staff ; and Professor Yomin, 
Minister of Justice and of Education, in former Cabinets, is a 
loading protagonist of the Indonesian territorial claim to Dutch 
New Guinea, 

Dr. Djuanda (the Prime Minister) stated on the same day that 
there would be no change in policy and that the Government 
would “ remain faithful to our independent and active foreign 
policy.” In internal matters it would concentrate on economic 
stabilization and increased production, and would follow the 
decisions of the national conferences of 1957 concerning the 
granting of an extensive autonomy to the provinces and a 
“ just and rational ” division of export revenues between the 
provinces and the Central Government. 

The Minister of Finance (Dr. Slamct) announced on July 28 a 
scheme for the allocation of export proceeds to the exporting regions. 
Under this scheme (retrospective from July 1) 10 per cent of the 
foreign exchange proceeds of its exports would go to the region 
concerned and another 10 per cent to the Central Government, 
* whereas in tho past the whole 20 per cent was taken up by the 
Government, In addition, exporting regions would receive 30 per 
cent of all foreign currency generally received through exports, for 
the implementation of their development projects. Non-exporting 
regions would receive direct aid from tho Government. 

The trial opened before a military court in Jakarta on April 28 
of three young men (Jusuf Ismail, Saadon bin Mohammed, and 
Tasrif bin Hussem) charged with the attempted assassination 
of President Sukarno on Nov. 80, 1957 ; with causing the deaths 
of a number of people, including children ; and witli participa- 
tion in a conspiracy to overthrow the Government and change 
the regime by unconstitutional means. A fourth defendant 
(Tasini bin Abubakar) was indicted for possessing firearms 
without a licence, and for having been a member of an organiza- 
tion engaged m criminal activities. All four accused pleaded 
guilty, the first three being sentenced to death on Aug. 18 and the 
fourth to 20 years’ imprisonment. Another 71 persons, inclu- 
ding some Army officers, are in custody on charges of being 
in' volved m the assassination plot, but have not yet been brought 
to trial.— (Indonesian Embassy Press Department, London) 
(Prev. rep. Cabinet, 155x4 A ; Assassination Attempt, 
15903 E 5 Division of Export Proceeds, 15421 A.) 

C. WHALING. — International Whaling Commission. 
- Restriction of Whale Catches. 

The ten tli annual meeting of the International Whaling 
Commission took place at The Hague on June 24-28 under the 
chairmanship of Dr. S. J. Lienesch (Netherlands). 

In view of the concern expressed by tho Commission’s Scientific 
Sub -Committee regarding the state of whale stocks, the Commission 
decided to recommend to member-countries (I) that tho catch limit 
for the 1958-59 season should remain at tho equivalent of 11,500 
blue whales [one blue wahle is considered the equivalent of two fln 
whales or 21 humpback whales] ; (2) that the former whale 

sanctuary in the Antarctic should be re-established as from the 
1959-60 season, subject to a further review in June 1959 ; (3) that 
there should be no change in the opening date of the Antarctic 
whaling season. It was also resolved to continue for further periods 
of five years (a) tho existing prohibition of the killing of blue whales 
in the Northern Hemisphere, due to expire in 1960 ; (b) tho agree- 
ment for tho protection of humpback whales in the North Atlantic 
and in one sector of tho Antarctic, due to expire in 1959. 

The meeting was attended by representatives of Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Iceland, Japan,. 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, Sweden, 
the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A., and by observers from Italy 
and Portugal.— (Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette) 

(Prev. rep. 1572a B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Report of Committee of 
Inquiry into Inland Waterways. - Recommendations on 
Future of Canals. 

The Committee of Inquiry into Inland Waterways, appoin- 
ted in February 1956 (see 14725 A), published its report on 
July 28, 1958, as summarized below. 

Proposals for Class A and Class B Waterways. 

The committee recommended that about 1,315 miles of waterways 
in England, now Tested in the British Transport Commission, should 
ho made into *' an integrated and efficient transport system ** and 
be grouped into two classes — A ” and ** B/* of about 380 and 935 
miles respectively. It stated that Class A waterways, which had 
benefited under the B.T.C.’s £5,500,000 improvement programme, 
at present earned an operating surplus of about £300,000 a year and 
would probably continue to show a profit. Waterways in Class B—~ 
mainly ** narrow ” canals with many looks and often with circuitous 
routes — operated at an annual loss of about the same figure, but 
provided important navigational links and had other economic uses. 


(1) Their restoration within five years to widths and depths 
which would allow the largest craft built for use on them to navigate 
safely with full payloads (cost estimated as '* at least £3,500,000 **). 

(2) Abolition of the existing system of tolls levied on the amount 
of goods carried, and the substitution of an annual licence foe per 
vessel amounting to £1 per ton capacity (equivalent to about £25 a 
year for a ** narrow boat ”) and covering nil craft currying up to 
60 tons. Licensed vessels should be entitled to carry goods on any 
Class B waterway without further charge. 

As regards finance, the committee recommended that funds for 
the restoration work and to meet tins expected annual deficit on 
Class B waterways should bo provided by direct Exchequer payments. 

Waterways outside Classes A and B. 

It was recommended that individual redevelopment schemes should 
bo prepared for each waterway and that, although every length of 
waterway should ho considered as a whole, this should not prevent 
tho application of different treatments to different sections o.g. 
one section might be eliminated, another transferred to some body 
willing to take it over, and a third retained. The report 
stressed that these waterways were ** not necessarily 
doomed ” since they might bo of use for other purposes 
than navigation (o.g. for drainage). An Impartial tribunal 
on tho lines of tho War Works Commission should be set 
up to deal with eases In which the proponed treatment 
was disputed. 

Proposals for Individual Waterways. 

Tho committee recommended consideration of the 
following proposals : 

(a) Improvement of the Grand Union Canal to allow 
90-ton craft to load or unload in the Port of London and 
carry cargo without trans-shipment between London and 
Birmingham. 

(b) The building of a now waterway usable by largo craft 
to link the Mersey with Wolverhampton, via the Weaver, 

The committee also reviewed the ease of the Konnofc and 
Avon Canal but found no Justification for restoring the 
Bath-Reading section for through navigation ; it recom- 
mended, however, that due weight should be given to its 
amenity and rcoreational values. 

Recreational Uses of Inland Waterways. 

Tho committee considered that more use should he made 
of waterways by anglers and by pleasure boats (which at 
present provided a revenue in fees and dues of about 
£28,000 a year), provided that such tiaes wore not allowed 
to interfere with navigational needs. It suggested that a 
system of registering and licensing pleasure craft should 
bo introduced. 

Administration. 

Tho committee was divided on the question of the 
administration of the proposed new waterways system, 
Tho chairman and throe other members recommended that 
all nationalized waterways should continue to he vested in 
and administered by tho British Transport CommlHshm, 
which, howover, should delegate substantial powers to a 
soparato body, including throe members of the Commission 
and four drawn from genera) Industry, Tho other four 
members of the committee, however, recommended the 
setting-up of an Independent Inland Waterways Corporation 
consisting of nine Government-appointed directors, Inclu- 
ding throe part-time members chosen for their experience 
in local government, water supply, land drainage, etc. 

The committee did not consider that any inland water- 
ways at present outside U.T.U Jurisdiction should be 
nationalized, but recommended that tho ll.T.U. should have 
power to acquire any independent waterway If It was expedient to 
incorporate it in the national system. It was also recommended that 
the mass of special Acts under which the nationalized canals were 
at present administered should bo swept away and replaced by a 
modem oodo of rights and duties. 

With regard to waterways in Scotland, the committee 
recommended (i) that the Caledonian and Crinan canals should 
continue m navigational waterways ; (ii) that the (!rinan 
Canal should be improved, both working deficits and Improve- 
ment costs being borne by the State ; (ill) that the future of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Union, Forth and Clyde, and 
Monkland canals should be reviewed and development schemes 
prepared for them,— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian) (Prev. rep. 14735 A.) 

B. CANADA - BURMA* — Diplomatic Relations. 

The Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs (Dr, 
Smith) announced on Aug, 8 that the Governments of Canada 
and Burma had agreed to enter into diplomatic relations at 
embassy level. The Canadian High Commissioner in the 
Malayan Federation (Mr. A. R. Menzies) had accordingly been 
appointed concurrently as Ambassador to Burma, while the 
£ u ™ese Ambassador in Washington (Thado Maha Thray SIthu 
U Win) had been concurrently appointed Ambassador to 
Canada.— (Department of External Affairs, Ottawa) 



The map shows the principal canals of England. ( Financial Times) 

The Committee stressed that waterways in Class A should no longer 
be expected to subsidize the remainder, and that operating surpluses 
should be devoted to their maintenance and improvement. It felt, 
however, that doubt and insecurity about the future of Class B 
waterways should be removed by a commitment to maintain the 
navigable system to a prescribed standard for at least 25 years. 

The report listed Class A and Class B waterways as follows : 

Class A. Aire and Caider Navigation ; Fossdyke Canal * 
Gloucester and Sharpness Canal and the River Severn (including 
Sharpness Docks) , Grand Union Canal (Regent’s Canal Dock and 
Brentford to Berkhamsted) ; Kennet and Avon (Avon section) ; 

River Lee below Enfield Look; Sheffield and South Yorkshire 
Navigation ; River Trent ; River Weaver (including Weston Point 
Dock) ; and River Witham. 

Class B. Ashby Canal (used section) ; Birmingham Canal Navi- 
gations ; Caider and Hebble Navigation ; Coventry Canal ; Grand 
Union Canal above Berkhamsted , Kensington Canal ; River Lee 
{above Enfield Look) and River Stort ; Leeds and Liverpool Canal ; 
Oxford Canal (northern and southern sections) ; St. Helens Canal ; 
Shropshire Union Canal (main line) ; Stourbridge and Stourbridge 
Extension Canals ; Stratford-on-Avon Canal (northern section) ; 

‘Trent and Mersey Canal ; and Worcester and Birmingham Canal. 

Class B Waterways. 

The committee felt that the main economic obstacle to tbe com- 
mercial use of Class B waterways was the number of “ deterrents 
to enterprise ” which they presented to potential users. It recom- 
mended ; 
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A. LATIN AMERICA - UNITED STATES. — Vice- 
President Nixon’s Goodwill Tour of Latin America. - 
Hostile Demonstrations in Peru and Venezuela. - 
Brazilian Proposals for Strengthening of Inter- American 
Relations and Economic Development of Latin America. - 
Correspondence between Brazilian and U.S. Presidents. - 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s Visit to Central America. 


Vice-President Bichard M. Nixon, accompanied by Mrs. 
Nixon, paid a goodwill visit to eight Latin American countries 
— Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia, and Venezuela, in LhaL order— between April 28 and 
May 14. In the course of his tour lie had discussions with the 
Presidents and leading Ministers of the countries visited, the 
talks dealing with inter-American relations in general and the 
problems of the various countries in particular, with special 
reference to U.S. policy vis d-vis Latin America. 

In two of the countries visited— Peru and Venezuela— Mr. 
Nixon had an extremely hostile reception from large crowds 
which staged violent anti-American demonstrations and sub- 
jected him to personal abuse and attempted personal assault. 
The demonstrations were for the most part organized and led 
by Communist or pro-Communist elements, and consisted 
predominantly of students and young people. 

Mr. Nixon had a cordial reception in Uruguay, Argentina (where 
ho attended President Prondizi’s inauguration), Paraguay, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Colombia, though sporadic anti-American demonstra- 
tions wore staged in Montevideo and l logoi A by a few hundred 
persons, mostly youths. On ids arrival in Lima on May 7, however, 
over 1,000 Communist-led demonstrators assembled m the main 
square of the Peruvian capital chanting anti-American slogans aiui 
carrying placards denouncing Mr. Nixon, the United States, ami 
** Yankee imperialism/ ’ On the following day Mr. Nixon had to 
abandon a projected visit to San Marcos University (Lima) when ho 
mid his entourage wore surrounded at the entrance to the building 
by a crowd, of 2,000 jeering students and adults ; the Vice- President 
and those with him were showered with bottles, eggs, oranges, and 
stones and subjected to abuse— Mr. Nixon himself being spat upon 
and his neck grazed by a stone flung at him. Many of tho demonstra- 
tors carried placards bearing the words 44 Nixon Co Homo ” mid 
44 Nixon is a viper.’ * Earlier in the day Communist demonstrators 
had desecrated an American tlag forming part of a wreath laid by 
Mr. Nixon at tho monument of .load Han Martin, one of the heroes 
of the Spanish American war of independence. 

Still more violent scenes occurred in Caracas on May Hi, when 
Vice-President Nixon arrived in the Venezuelan capital on tho last 
stage of Ids Latin American tour. The motor cavaloado in which ho 
and Mrs. Nixon were travelling from the airport in separate cars was 
attacked on the outskirts of tho city by a mob armed with clubs and 
stones; before the rioters were dispersed by tear-gas they had 
broken through the motor-cyclo escort, Hung stones and rotten 
vegetables at the cars containing Mr. and Mrs. Nixon, smashed tho 
windows of both vehicles, ripped U.S. hags from them, and spat on 
tho Vice-President and his wife. Both Mr. and Mrs. Nixon wore 
covered with broken glass but escaped injury. 

Mr. Nixon’s first engagement was te have been a visit to tho 
National Pantheon to lay a wreath on the tomb of Himon Bolivar ; 
as a violently hostile crowd— estimate < l at 20,000, and described by 
tho New York Times correspondent as 44 in lynching mood — was 
gathered outsldo the building, Mr. Nixon drove instead to the U.H. 
Embassy and announced his intention of remaining there until the 
Venezuelan Government could guarantee the personal safety of Mrs. 
Nixon and himself. Meanwhile, the mob tried to attack the U.H. 
military and naval attaches, wbo were both at tho National Pantheon 
In anticipation of Mr. Nixon’s arrival ; the two officers wore escorted 
to safety by stool-holmoted Venezuelan infantry with fixed bayonets. 


Before leaving Caracas, Vico -.President Nixon hold a press confer- 
ence at the U.H Embassy at wliioh ho said : “It is not easy to endure 
tho kind of activity wo went through today. It certainly is not 
pleasant to bo covered from head to foot with spit and to have a 
man spit directly In tho face of my wife. Wo have a situation where 
tho Communists wore able to gain groat support from students m 
this country because of what has happened kero over the last ten 
years. What wo arc seeing is a terrible legacy of the dictatorship or 
PCroz Jimenez.” Mr. Nixon expressed the opinion that much of the 
hostility he had encountered was caused by the fact that the foi-mor 
Venezuelan dictator and his police chief (Pedro Estrada) were Jiving 
in tho United States. 


The discourtesy, hooliganism, and mob violence to which 
Mr. Nixon had been subjected on his visits to Peru and 
Venezuela were strongly denounced by political leaders m both 
countries, and by the entire Peruvian and Venezuelan press ; 
in both countries it was emphasized that the riots had been 
directed by Communist and anti-national elements and were 
deplored by all decent citizens. The Peruvian Embassy m 
Washington expressed its “ profound regret ’ at the deplor- 
able ” incidents in Lima, while the Venezuelan Government 
tendered an apology for the indignities and danger to which 
Mr. Nixon had been subjected in Caracas. 


After the incidents m Luna, President Eisenhower sent a personal 
telephone message to Mr. Nixon paying tnhuto to his “ courage, 
patience, and calmness ” in the face of 44 radical agitators,” and 
expressing his conviction that the vast majority of Peruvian citizens 
deidorod the incidents. On May 13, after the hooliganism in Caracas, 
President Eisenhower ordered four companies of marines and. para- 
troops to Caribbean bases as a precautionary measure ; tho President’s 
Press Secretary (Mr. Hagerty) said that Mr. Eisenhower was greatly 
concerned at the assaults on Mr. Nixon, while the Defence Department 
stated that troops had boon down to Puerto Rico and Guantanamo 
(Cuba) so that they could “ bo in a position to co- operate with tho 
Venezuelan Government if assistance is requested.” A sharply- 
worded Note was sent to Caracas reminding the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment that it was expected to guarantee Vice-President Nixon’s 
personal safety. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nixon received an enthusiastic welcome from 
groat crowds on their return to Washington on May 15 ; they 
were greeted at the airport by President Eisenhower, all 
members of the Administration, Congressional leaders, and the 
entire corps of Latin American ambassadors. High tributes 
were paid to the dignity and personal courage displayed by 
Mr. Nixon during his visits to Peru and Venezuela. 

Tho IJ.H. Bounto Foreign Relations Committee decided on May 16 
to launch an investigation into tho background of tho wave of 
{inti- Americanism displayed in certain Latin American countries 
during Mr. Nixon’s tour. Tho committee’s chairman (Senator 
Theodore Green) stated that testimony would bo Liken from officials 
of tho Htato Department and tho Central Intelligence Agency, after 
which tho committee would 44 deckle on a course of action to be 
taken with respect to further studios of U.H. policy in relation to 
Latin America.” 


President Kubitschck’s Proposals for Strengthening of Inter- American 
Relations. - Correspondence with President Eisenhower. - Mr. Dulles’s 
Visit to Rio de Janeiro. 


The President of Brazil, Senhor Juseelmo Kubitsehek, sent a 
letter to President Eisenhower on June 0 expressing his convic- 
tion that “ the aggressions and vexations undergone by Vice- 
President Nixon ” (luring his visit to Latin American countries 
had made it imperative to take steps to place inter- American 
solidarity on a firmer basis. President Kubitsehek wrote : 

41 . . . Tho widespread reaction of aversion on tho part of the 
Governments and public opinion in the very nations in which occurred 
those reprehensible acts against tho courageous person of tho Vice- 
President, constitutes proof that such demonstrations proceeded from 
a factious minority. Nonetheless, it would bo hardly feasible to 
conceal the fact that, before world public opinion, tho ideal of Pan- 
American unity has Hufforecl Her ions impairment. These disagreeable 
events . . . have imparted an inescapable impression that wo mis- 
understand each other on this Continent. The propaganda dissemina- 
ted by tho tools of anti-Americanism is apparently now directed 
toward presenting such supposed misunderstandings as actual 
Incompatibility and even enmity between the free countries of the 
American community. Fortunately, this is far from being the 
truth. . . . 


“ lu addressing these words to your Excellency, my solo purpose 
is to acquaint you with my deep -seated conviction that something 
must l)o done to restore composure to the continental unity. I have 
no definite and detailed plans to that effect, but rather ideas and 
thoughts which I could confide to your Excellency should an early 
opportunity to do so arise. I might venture to state at this juncture, 
however, that the hour has come for us to undertake jointly a 
thorough revision of the policy of mutual understanding An this 
Hemisphere and to conduct a comprehensive reappraisal of the 
proceedings already in motion for the furtherance of Pan-American 
ideals in all their aspects and implications. The time has come 1 for 
us to ask ourselves the pertinent question whether or not all of us 
are doing our utmost to weld the indestructible union of sentiments, 
aspirations, and interests called for by the gravity of the international 
situation. 


t( As a soldier who led democracy to victory, as an experienced 
talesman, and, above ail, as a man sensitive to the ways of truth, 
'our Excellency is in an unique position to evaluate the seriousness 
,f the question which I postulate with the exclusive purpose of 
loflning and subsequently eliminating an entire range of miaunder- 
tandings that are easily capable of being removed at this moment, 
>ut which may perhaps become a malignant growth should we fail to 
;ive it proper and timely attention. 

44 It is hoped that the unpleasant memory o£ tho ordeal undergone 
>y Vice-President Nixon will ho effaced by the results of earnest 
ifforts towards creating something deeper and more durable lor the 
Lefenee and preservation of our common destiny. As I have already 
taid, it is advisable that wo correct tho false impression that we are 
lot behaving in a fraternal way in tho Americas ; but besides this 
lorreetivo effort, and in order that it may bo durable and perfect, w© 
nust search our consciences to find out it we are following the right 
mth m regard to Pan- Americanism. ...” 

President Eisenhower’s reply was personally conveyed to 
President Kubitsehek on June 9 by Mr. Roy R. Rifiiottom jr. 
'Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs), who 
vjuuKttfifafc Janeiro for the purpose. After saying that 
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existing situation and the desirability of corrective action,” and 
expressing his pleasure that the Brazilian President had “ taken 
the initiative in this matter,” President Eisenhower wrote ; 

“ While your Excellency did not suggest any specific programme 
to improve Pan-American understanding, it seems to mo that our 
two Governmeuts should consult together as soon as possible with a 
view to approaching other members of the Pan-American community 
and starting promptly on measures that would produce throughout 
the continent a reaffirmation of devotion to Pan- Americanism, and 
better planning in promoting the common interests and welfare of 
our several countries. There is a wide range of subjects to bo discussed 
and explored, including, for example, the problem of implementing 
more fully tho Declaration of Solidarity of the Tenth Intor-Amoriean 
Conference hold at Caracas in 1954 [see 136C9 A% 

*' Because I deem this matter so important, I am instructing Mr. 
Bubottom to deliver my letter to you personally m Rio do Janeiro, 
and to explore with you further your thinking on these matters. Y our 
thoughts and ideas thus obtained at first hand can be tho subject of 
further consultation through normal diplomatic channels, preparatory 
to a later visit to Brazil by the Secretary of State.” 

As stated in President Eisenhower’s letter, Mr. Dulles visited 
Rio de Janeiro on Aug. 4-5 for discussions with President 
Kubitschek and Brazilian Ministers. It was stated at the con- 
clusion of the talks (a) that Brazil and the United States were 
agreed on the desirability of convening a meeting of the 
Presidents of all countries of the American continent, with the 
aim of drawing up programmes for the economic development 
of Latin America ; and (b) that the Washington ambassadors 
of all Latin American countries, together with Mr. Dulles, 
should act as a special committee for preparing such a Presi- 
dential conference. 

Brazilia n Proposals for Economic Development of Latin America. 

On Aug. 16 the Brazilian Government presented identical 
Notes to all the Latin American countries, and also to the 
United States, proposing that the above-mentioned special 
committee should work out a detailed programme for the 
economic development of Latin America. The specific proposals 
were not released, hut it was authoritatively stated m Rio that 
they were based on the following points * 

(1) The application of private capital in the under -developed areas 
of Latin America. 

(2) An increase m the volume of loans and other forms of direct 
assistance to Latin America, including the possible ostabbshmont of 
an Inter-American Development Bank 

(3) Strengthening of the internal economies of tho Latin American 
countries, particularly with a view to combating inflation. 

(4) Stabilization of prices of basic raw materials produced m Latin 
America. 

(5) Consideration of the impact of the European Common Market 
on Latm America. 

(6) The possibility of the eventual creation of a Latin American 
Common Market. 

(7) Technical assistance to Latm American countries 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s Visit to Central America. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower, president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity (Baltimore) and brother of President Eisenhower, paid a 
three-weeks’ visit in July to the six Central American countries 
— Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama — at the request of the U.S. President. He was 
accompanied by representatives of the State and Treasury 
Departments, the Export-Import Bank, and the Development 
Loan Fund. Dr. Eisenhower was cordially welcomed in all the 
countries visited, and there were no untoward incidents. On 
returning to Washington (Aug. 1) he presented a report to his 
brother urging (1 ) “ the imperative need for loans — not giants- — 
in every country visited ” ; (2) the need for an adequate U.S. 
response “ to the appeal of Latin American nations for more 
stable relationships between raw commodity prices and the 
prices of manufactured products ” ; and (3) “ the urgent and 
immediate need to bring about throughout the hemisphere a 
clear, accurate understanding of U.S. policies, purposes, pro- 
grammes and capabilities.” 

(New York Times - Brazilian Government Bulletin) 

A. OMAN. — Gwadur ceded to Pakistan. 

The British Foreign Office announced on SepL. 6 that the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman had agreed “as a gesture of good 
will ” to cede to Pakistan the small enclave of Gwadur, on the 
coast of Baluchistan. The transfer took formal effect from 
Sept. 8, when the Prime Minister of Pakistan (Mr. Firoz Khan 
Noon) thanked Britain for her help in bringing the negotiations 
with the Sultan to a successful conclusion. 

Gwadur is a small port with a population of 5,000, the 
surrounding enclave covering an area of about 300 square miles : 
it is 250 miles from Muscat across the Gulf of Oman, and 300 
miles west of Karachi. The enclave had been under the control 
of the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman since the end of the 18 th 
century. (Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 


B. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Expulsion of British 
Embassy Official. - British Repudiation of Czech 
Allegations against Mr. Bedford. 

The Czechoslovak Embassy in London announced on June 27 
that Mr. E. P. Bedford, described as Second Secretary of the 
British Embassy in Prague, had been declared persona non 
grata and expelled from Czechoslovakia in connexion with an 
incident on April 3, when lie was alleged to have tried to help 
a Czechoslovak national to escape to Western Germany by 
hiding him m the boot of his ear. 

Tho Embassy’s statement said that the Czechoslovak national iu 
question ~ Ladislav Maoh&eek had boon apprehended on April 3 
“ m most unusual circumstance's ” when, with the alleged help of 
Mr. Bedford, ho had attempted to escape to Western Germany. 
It was stated that frontier guards, attracted by “ unusual movements 
and noise m the rear of the ear,” had made investigations and found 
MaoMeok hidden in the boot. In the subsequent interrogation 
MaoMeok was alleged to have told tho frontier guards that he bail 
agreed to pay JVlr. Bedford *10,000 crowns (C2,000) to help him escape 
from Czechoslovakia, of which 1 0,000 crowns had boon paid as an 
advance payment and tho balance of 30,000 was to have been paid 
to Mr. Bedford on reaching Western Germany. 

After stating that MaoMeok had been arrested and that Mr. 
Bedford had returned to Brogue, tho Binbassy statement continued : 
** Further investigation brought to light tho fact that MaoMeok had 
maintained contacts with Bedford for a longer period of time, and 
transmitted to him information of military character important from 
tho viewpoint of tho country’s defence. Bedford assured Mach deck 
that should he find himself in direct danger because of his espionage 
activities, he would take him illegally to Western Germany. This 
situation did occur, and Bedford did iu fact attempt to take Maehieek 
illegally in his car to Western Germany . , . M 

The British Foreign Office issued a statement on the same 
day saying that it was clear that Mr, Bedford had been the 
object of “ a deliberate frame-up on the part of the Czech 
authorities.” It was worded as follows : 


“ While Mr. Bedford’s papers were being examined at the frontier 
post, tho guards discovered a man hidden in the hoot of his our. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bedford wore detained for a few hours, and subsequently 
allowed to return to Prague it was there established by BUM, Oharg6 
( l’ Affaires that Mr. Bedford, without tho knowledge of his superiors, 
had in foot agreed to smuggle a Czech national (MaoMeok) out Of 
tho country* 


“ On Axiril 4 the Czech authorities delivered a Note of pro tent, and 
declared Mr. Bedford persona non grata on the ground that ho had 
abused Ms position as a diplomatist and violated Czechoslovak law. 
Tho Czech authorities did not at the time allege that Mr. Bedford 
had engaged in any intolHgonoo activities, nor have they so alleged 
until tho present statement. 

“ It is clear that this was a deliberate frame* up on the part of the 
Czech authorities. There can otherwise bo no explanation of the fact 
that when Mr. Bedford’s ear was stopped at tho frontier post, 
MaoMeok, who was concealed in tho hoot, Immediately made loud 
noises designed to attract attention. When he was discovered by the 
Czech frontier guards, ho showed no sign of fright or distress. Mr, 
Bedford has throughout denied that ho undertook this operation for 
money, as the Czech authorities allege.” 

In a statement to the House of Commons on July 2, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd said that the “ oireumstanoos surrounding the 
discovery ol Mr. Muehdeek in the hoot of Mr. Bedford's ear 
make it clear that the whole affair was a prepared trap ” ; that 
the subsequent charges of espionage made against Mr. Bedford 
were unfounded ; and that there was no evidence whatever 
that Mr. Bedford had received money, as alleged by the 
Czechoslovak authorities. 


ic was conjectured m London that Maehheek might possibly 
have played the role of an agent provocateur* Moreover, It mm 
regarded as significant that the allegations against Mr. Bedford 
had been made within 48 hours of a ease in which an 
electronics engineer living at Worthing had been committed 
for trial on hve charges under the Official Secrets Act 5 the 
engineer in question, Bryan Frederick Linncy, was charged with 
having communicated to the Czechoslovak Military Attach* in 
London (Colonel Oldrieh Pribyl), on various dates between 
June 1, 1957, and Jan. 81, 1958, information likely to be of 
great or potential assistance to on enemy. Linney pleaded 
guilty to nil live charges and admitted having received «5(>0 
from Colonel Pribyl (who had previously left Britain) for dis- 
closing vital secrets. He was sentenced to 14 years’ imprison- 
ment at Lewes Assizes on July 18. (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

C. CEYLON. — Cargo Handling at Port of Colombo. 

.^!?„ tr r sfcr ,° f «f r K° handling operations at Colombo from 
private linns to the new Government-owned Port (Cargo) 

S°Z?If’r° n r° 0k f u ?’ ’• , The transfer was origtauSly 

Ju r c 8 ?’ . but had to be postponed owing to the 

S r r d T, tl0 , n °£i a st0,te of e "? er K en cy following the communal 
nots.— (Ceylon Government Information Department) 

(Prey, rep, 16277 B.) 
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A. CHINA -UNITED STATES. — U.S. Reasons for 
Non-Recognition of Communist China. - Declaration 
by State Department. - Suspension of Sino-American 
Ambassadorial Talks at Geneva. 

The U.S. State Department issued a statement on Aug. 0 
setting out in detail the reasons why the United States refused 
to recognize Communist China. The document, entitled “ U.S. 
Policy regarding Non-recognition of the Chinese Communist 
Regime, ” was worded as follows : 

“ Policy toward Conmnmlst China lias boon, an important iRsuo 
sinco the Communists came to power there, and it ir of critical 
significance to the United States and the free world today. In the 
U.S. A. the issue is a very real one to the vast majority of the people. 

“ As a result of Korean and Chmoso Communist aggression in 
Korea, tlie United States sulTored 1 <12,000 casualties . , . Nevertheless, 
despite the emotions thus engendered and the abhorrence of the 
American people for the brutality and utter lack of morality of 
Communist systems, the policy of the U.S. Government toward China 
has necessarily been based on objective considerations of national 
interest. It also ro (loots a continuing appraisal of all available facts. 

44 Basically the U.S. policy of not extending diplomatic recognition 
to the Communist regime in China proceeds from the conviction that 
such recognition would produce Tie tangible benotits to the United 
States or to the free world as a whole, and would be of material 
assistance to Chinese Communist attempts to extend Communist 
dominion throughout Asia. 

“ It is not an * indexible ’ policy that cannot bo altered to meet 
changed conditions. If the situation in the Far Fast were so to change 
in its basic elements as to mil for a radically different evaluation of 
the threat Chinese Communist policies pose to U.S and free world 
security interests, the United States would of course readjust its 
present policies However, the course of events in the Far Fast Hinoo 
the establishment of the Chinese Communist regime In HMD has thus 
far confirmed the U.S. view that its Interests and those of the free 
world are best served by withholding diplomatic recognition from the 
regime in Poking. 

44 The basic considerations on which U.S. policy toward China rests 
are twofold. First, the Soviet bloc, of which Communist China is an 
important part, is engaged in a long-range struggle to destroy the 
way of life of the free countries of the world and bring about the 
global dominion of Communism. The Chinese Communists have made 
no secret of their fundamental hostility to the United States and the 
free world as a whole, nor of their avowod Intention to effect their 
downfall. Today their defiance of, and attacks on, the non-Oom- 
munist world have reached a level of intensity that has not boon 
witnessed since the Korean War. 

44 The second basic factor is that Fast AHia is peculiarly vulnerable 
to the Communist, offensive because of the proximity of the free 
countries of that area to Communist China, the Inexperience in self- 
government of those which have recently won their independence, 
their suspicions of the West inherited from their colonial past, and 
the social, political and economic changes which inevitably accompany 
their drive toward modernisation. 

44 The Chinese Communists see the victory of Communism in Asia 
as inevitable ; and now that they control the vast population and 
territory of mainland China, they are utilizing the advantages those 
give to encompass their ends. The Chinese Communist lenders have 
shown by their words and acts that they aro not primarily interested 
in promoting the welfare of their people while living at peace with 
their neighbours. Their primary purpose 1 h to extend the Communist 
revolution beyond their bordors to the rest of Asia and thence to the 
rest of the world. Liu Mhao-ohl, the second-ranking member of the 
Chinese Communist party, has said : * The most fundamental and 
common duty of Communist party members Is to establish Com- 
munism and transform the world Into a Communist world/ Mao 
Tso-tung himself has said that his regime's policy is 4 to give active 
support to tho national independence and liberation movements in 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America/ That those aro not 
empty words was shown by Chinese Communist aggression in Korea 
and the provision of armR and. other assistance to the Communist 
rebels In Indo -China. 

44 U.S. policy in Asia, as elsewhere in tho world, is to promote tho 
domestic wolfaro and to strengthen tho independence of free nations. 
Because of the proximity of many Asian nations to mainland China, 
and the disparity in size and power between thorn and Communist 
China, this can be done only if the Communist throat is neutralized. 
, . . Tho United States has sought to accomplish this by military 
assistance to tho nations directly in tho path, of Chinese Communist 
expansion —Korea, Taiwan [Formosa!, and Vietnam— and by a 
system of mutual defence arrangements with other nations of tho area. 
Wo have boon successful in this effort, and sinoo 1054 tho Chinese 
Communists have not boon able to make further gains through tho 
opon use of military force. 

" Moris to halt Communist expansion cannot be confined to 
military deterrence alone. Counter-measures against Chinese Com- 
munist subversion and political infiltration aro e anally necessary. 
This is especially so as, since 1955, Peking has increasingly resorted 
to propaganda, subversion, 4 people’s diplomacy and political 
manoeuvring in its dealings with Asian neighbours. Poking seeks to 
win by this moans what It apparently does not dare attempt through 
military conquest. The United States therefore considers that in 
preserving the peace and security of Asia, it is as important to he 
alert to the threat of subversion as to that of opon military attack. 


** lu the effort to block Peking’s attempts to extend Communist 
rule in Asia, the withholding of diplomatic recognition is an important 
factor. Tho extension of diplomatic recognition hy a great Powei 
normally carries with it not only increased access to international 
councils but enhances international standing and prestige as well 
Denial of recognition, on the other hand, Is a positive handicap to 
tho regime affected, and one which makes it that much the more 
chili cult for it to pursue its foreign policies with success One basic 
purpose of U S. non-recognition of Communist China is to deny it 
those advantages and, to that extent, limit its ability to threaten 
tho security of tho area. 

** In the case of China there aro special considerations which 
mlluenco U.S. policy with regard to recognition. For one thing, 
although the Chinese Communists have seized tho preponderant bulk 
m ( l liua ’ bavo not completed their conquest of tho country. 

1 he legitimate government of China continues to exist and in Taiwan 
is steadily developing its political, economic, and military strength. 
Tho Government of the Republic of China [i.o. tho Nationalist 
Government in Formosa! controls tho strategic island of Taiwan, and 
through its possession of a sizable military force— one of tho largest 
on the side of tho free world in Asia — presents a significant deterrent 
to renewed Chinese Communist aggression. 

“ Recognition of Communist China by the United States would 
seriously cripple, if not destroy altogether, that government. On tho 
other hand, continued U.H. recognition and Hupport of the Republic 
of China enables it to challenge the claim of the Chinese Communists 
to represent the Chinese people, and keeps alive tho hopes of those 
Chinese who aro determined eventually to free their country of 
Communist rule. 

** Recognition of Communist China by the United States would 
have an adverse effect on tho other free Governments of Asia which 
could be disastrous to the cause of tho free world in that part of tho 
world. Those nations which aro closely allied to tho U.S.A. and are 
striving to maintain their independence on tho perimeter of Chinese 
Communist power, especially Korea and Vietnam, would bo pro- 
foundly confused and demoralized. They would interpret such action 
as abandonment of their cause by the United States. They might 
reason that their only hope for survival ley in desperate measures, 
not oaring whether these threatened tho peace of tho area and the 
world. 

u Many Governments further removed from the borders of China 
would see In American recognition of Communist China tho first stop 
In the withdrawal of the United States from the Far Fast. Without 
tho support of tho U.S.A. they would bo unable Jong to defy the will 
of Peking; and some would probably conclude that their wisest 
course would bo speedily to seek the best terms obtainable from 
Peking. Needless to say, these developments would place the entire 
free world position in Asia,, and particularly that of Japan, in the 
greatest peril. 

“ Another special consideration Is that largo and influential 
* oversells * ( hineso communities exist in most of tho countries of 
Mouth-Fast Asia. Tho efforts of those countries to build healthy free 
societies and to develop their economies would bo seriously retarded 
if these communities were to fall under the sway of tho Chinese 
( tommunists ; and a grave threat of Communist subversion through 
these overseas communities would arise Recognition of Communist 
China by tho U.M.A., and the decline in the fortunes of tho Republic 
of China which wonhl inevitably result, would have such a profound 
psychological effect on tho * oversees ' Chinese that it would make 
Inevitable tho transfer of the loyalties of large numbers to tho Com- 
munist side This in turn would undermine tho ability of the host 
countries to resist tho pressures tending to promote the expansion of 
Chinese Communist influence and power. 

44 Htlll another factor which must bo considered is tho offoot which 
recognition of tho Communist regime would have on tho United 
Nations. Recognition of Peking by the United States would inevi- 
tably lead to tlie seating of Peking in that body. In tho view of the 
United States this would vitiate, if not destroy, tho United Nations 
as an instrument for the maintenance of international peace. 

“ The Korean conflict was tho first and most important effort to 
halt aggression through collective action in tho United Nations. For 
Communist China, one of the parties against which the effort of the 
U.N. was directed, to ho seated in tho United Nations while still 
unpurgod of its aggression and defying tho will of the United Nations 
In Korea, would amount to a confession of failure on the part of the 
U.N. and would greatly reduce tho prospects for future successful 
action hy tho United Nations against aggression. 

“ Moreover, tho Republic of China Is a Charter member of the 
United Nations and its representatives have contributed importantly 
to tho constructive work of that organization. If representatives of 
tho Chinese Communist regime were to be seated in their place and 
given China's veto in the Security Council, tho ability of that body 
in tho future to discharge tho responsibility it has under the Charter 
for tho maintaining of international peace and socurity would be 
seriously impaired. 

“ Thoso who advocate recognition of the Chinese Communists often 
assume that, hy tho standards of international law applied to such 
cases, the Poking regime is * entitled ’ to diplomatic recognition. In 
tlie view of the United States, diplomatic recognition is a privilege 
and not a right. Moreover, this Government considers that diplomatic 
recognition is an Instrument of national policy whioh it is both its 
right and its duty to use in the enlightened self-interest of the nation. 
However, there is reason to doubt that, even by the tests often cited 




in international law, the Chinese Communist regime qualifies for 
diplomatic recognition. It does not rule all China, and there is a 
substantial force in being which contests its claim to do so. 

“ The Chinese Communist party which holds mainland China in 
its grip is a tiny minority comprising less than 2 per cent of the 
Chinese people, and the regimentation, brutal repression, and forced 
sacrifices that have characterized its rule have resulted in extensive 
popular unrest. To paraphrase Jefferson’s dictum, this rogime 
certainly docs not represent * the will of the populace, substantially 
declared/ 

“ Finally, it has shown no intention to honour its international 
obligations. One of its first acts was to abrogate the treaties of the 
Republic of China except those it chose to contmuo. On assuming 
power it carried out a virtual confiscation without compensation of 
the properties of foreign nationals, including immense British invest- 
ments notwithstanding the United Kingdom’s prompt recognition 
of it. It has failed to honour commitments entered into since, 
including various provisions of the Korean Armistice and the Geneva 
accord on Vietnam and Laos, as well as the announcement of 
September, 1955, by which it pledged itself to permit all Americans 
in China to return home * expeditiously / 

“ The U.S. policy toward recognition of Communist China is thus 
based on a carefully considered judgment of the national interest. 
N on -recognition of Peking, coupled with continued recognition and 
support of the Republic of China, facilitates the accomplishment of 
U.S. policy objectives in the Par Bast. Recognition of Peking would, 
perilously kinder the accomplishment of these objectives and would 
facilitate the advance of Communist power in Asia. 

M In the process of determining its policy toward China, the United 
States has taken into account the various statements and arguments 
advanced by proponents of extending diplomatic recognition to 
Peking. One of the most commonly advanced reasons for recognition 
is that * reahty * must be recognized and 600,000,000 people cannot 
be ‘ ignored/ While superficially appealing, both statements them- 
selves overlook the realities of the situation U S. policy is, of course, 
based on full appreciation of the fact that the Chinese Communist 
regime is currently m control of mainland China. Indeed, the throat 
which the Chinese Communist regime poses to free-world security 
in A«i». is, as set forth above, a fundamental consideration in tho 
determination of U.S. policies in tbe Far Past. Our recognition of this 
was clearly demonstrated by our costly participation in tho United 
Nations action to repel Peking’s aggression in Korea 

“ Similarly, U S pokey in no sense ‘ ignores ’ tho existence and tho 
aspirations of the Chinese people. Its attitude toward tho people of 
China remains what it historically has boon — one of friendship and 
sympathetic understanding It is nonetheless clear that our friendship 
for the C hin ese people must not bo permitted to blind us to tho 
threat to our security which the Communist regime in China presents. 
Moreover, the United States is convinced that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime does not represent the true will or aspirations of the 
Chinese people, and that our policy of withholding recognition from 
it is in their ultimate interests. 

■"It is sometimes contended that by recognition of Communist/ 
China it would be possible to exert leverage on tho Peking regime 
which might ultimately be successful m weakening or oven breaking 
the bond with Moscow. Unfortunately, there is no evidence to 
support this belief, and there are important reasons why it is unlikely. 

“ The alliance between Moscow and Peking is one of long standing ; 
it traces its origin to the very founding of the Chinese Communist 
party m 1921, in which representatives of the Comintern played an 
important role It is based on a common ideology and on mutually- 
held objectives with respect to the non-Commumst world. All rooont 
evidence points to the closeness of tho tie between tho Chinese 
Communists and the U S.S.R. The Chinese Communists wore out- 
spoken m championing the armed intervention of tho Soviets in 
Hungary, and have given unqualified endorsement to the execution 
of Nagy and the other leaders of the Hungarian revolt. They wore 
also leaders in the recent Communist-bloo attack on Yugoslavia for 
its attempts to pursue national policies independent of Kremlin 
control These and other facts make it apparent that tho two 
partners m the Sino-Soviet alliance clearly realize their mutual 
dependence and attach great importance to bloc unity vis-ct-vis the 
free world. 

“ Furthermore, the alliance with tho U.S.S.R. has special import- 
ance for the Chinese Communists, since it provides thorn with a 
dependable source of arms and military supplies. Tho Chinese 
Communist loaders, including Mao Tse-tung himself, came to power 
through their command of military force. They are, therefore, 
keenly conscious of the importance of military force to keep themselves 
in power against domestic and external opposition and to achieve 
the goals of their foreign policy. It is scarcely credible that they 
would risk any course of action which could load to loss of thoir 
source of military supplies. For this reason alone, it would seem 
unrealistic to believe that recognition of Poking by tho United States 
or any other leading nation would have the effect of tempting the 
Chinese Communists to play a ‘ Titoist ’ role. In fact the opposite 
is quite likely to be tho result. Were the United States to grant 
diplomatic recognition to Peking — with all that this would entail by 
way of enhanced international prestige — its loaders would most likely 
feel confirmed in the correctness of their policies and the advantages 
of continued close co-operation with Moscow. 

“ It is often alleged that recognition of Communist China is a 
necessary step to expanding trade relations with that country. 
Howover, the faots do not support the contention that trade is 


dependent on recognition. (Swat Britain, which recognized Com** 
munist China in 1950, has found that she buys morn goods from 
GommrailHt China than OoimmmlHt China ImyH from Itm. W/wtom 
Germany, on the other hand, docs not recognize l eking ami enjoys a 
favourable trade balaneo with mainland China. In any eose, trade 
opportunities with Communist China are severely limited by a 
shortage of foreign exchange, which is likely to persist for many 
years to come. ... It would therefore seem that over the long run 
tho advantages of trade with Peking would prove more ephemeral 
than real. 

“ An argument often heard is that tho Chinese Communists are 
hero * to stay ’ , that they will have to be recognized sooner or later , 
and that it would be the course of wisdom to bow to the inevitable 
now rather than bo forced to do so ungracefully at a later date. It is 
true that there is ilo reason to believe that the Chinese Communist 
regime is on the verge of collapse ; but there is equally no reason to 
accept its present rule on mainland China as permanent. In fact 
unmistakable signs of dissatisfaction and unrest in Communist China 
have appeared in the * ideological remoulding * and the mass campaign 
against ' rightists ’ which have boon in progress during the last year. 
Dictatorships often create an illusion of permanence from the very 
fact that they suppress ami still all opposition. That of the Chinese 
Communists is no exception to this rule. The United States holds 
tho view that Ciommunism’s rub's In China is not permanent and that 
it will one day pass. By withholding diplomatic recognition from 
Peking it seeks to hasten that passing. 

“ Tn public discussions of China policy one of the proposals that 
has attracted widest attention is that known as the 4 two Chinas* 
solution. Advocates of this arrangement propose that the Chinese 
Communist regime he recognized as the Government of mainland 
China while tho Government at Taipeh remains the legal Government 
of Taiwan. They argue that this approach to tho Chinese problem 
has the merit of granting tho Communists only what they already 
control, while retaining for tlie free world the military strategic 
bastion of Taiwan. However, it Ignores certain facts of basic import * 
anoo The Republic of China would not accept any diminution of its 
sovereignty over Oluna and could bo expected to resist such an 
ammgomont with ail the means at its disposal. If a two Chinns* 
solution were to bo forcefully Imposed against its will, that Govern 
mont’H effectiveness as an ally and Its loyalty to the free-world cause 
would be destroyed. 

“ Poking, too, would reject such an arrangement. in foot over the 
last year Chinese Communist propaganda has repeatedly and 
stridently denounced the * two Chinas’ concept and. Ironically, has 
been accusing tho U.S. Government of attempting to put It into effect, 
Poking attaches groat Importance to tho eventual acquisition of 
Taiwan and has consistently reserved what It calls Its * right * to 
soizo Taiwan by force, if need be* There is no prospect Hint It would 
over acquiesce In any arrangement which would lead to tile permanent 
dotachmont or Taiwan from China, 

“Tho “ two Chinas’ concept is not only opposed by Peking and 
Taipeh; it would bo bitterly resented by the Chinese people as an 
attempt to split their country. Hence, oven if such a solution could 
bo imposod by outside authority, it would not bo a stable one, 
Constant policing would ho required to avert Its violent overthrow 
by ono side or tho other, 

“It is sometimes said that non-recognition of Poking tends to 
martyrize tho Chinese Communists, thereby enabling them to pose, 
especial] y before neutralist opinion, as an innocent and injured party. 
It would bo impossible to deny that there is some truth is this, but 
this disadvantage is far outweighed by the disadvantage that would 
result from following tho opposite course, it Is surely bettor that 
some neutralists, who are either unable or unwilling to comprehend 
tho threat Inherent in Chinese Communist policies, mistakenly 
consider Poking unjustly treated than that the allies of tho United 
States in Asia, who are tho first lino of defence against Chinese 
Communist expansion, should be confused and demoralized by what 
to them could only appear a betrayal of the common cause/* 

The talks at ambassadorial level between the United States 
and Communist China, which began at Geneva on Aug, 1, 1055, 
and had continued at intervals for over three years, were 
temporarily suspended on Dee. 12, 1057, because of the impend- 
ing transfer of the U.S, negotiator —Mr, Alexis Johnson, the 
Ambassador in Prague — to tho Bangkok Embassy. Tbe meeting 
on Dec. 12 was the 73rd to be held between Mr. Johnson and 
the Chinese negotiator— Mr. Wang Ping-nan, the Ambassador 
in Warsaw. 

The U.S, Government subsequently appointed Mr. Edwin 
W. Martin (First Secretary at the London Embassy) as its 
representative in tbe Geneva talks, but the Chinese Communist 
Government refused to agree to discussions between Mr, Wang 
and Mr. Martin on the ground that the latter did not possess 
ambassadorial status ; in a statement on April 12, 1058, the 
Chinese Foreign Ministry insisted that the two countries had 
agreed in 1955 to hold talks at ambassadorial level, and stated 
that China could not agree to any “ unilateral alteration ” of 
this arrangement by the United States. 

On June 80 the Chinese Communist Government demanded 
that the United States should designate a representative of 
ambassadorial rank so that the Geneva talks could be resumed 
“ within 15 days ” ; if this were not done, China would 
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“ consider that the United States had decided to break up the 
Sino- American ambassadorial talks,” 

The Chinese statement was accompanied by allegations that the 
U.S. Government had “ attempted to create the false impression of 
the continuance of ambassadorial talks so as to cover up its activities 
designed to maintain its occupation of China's territory of Taiwan 
and to increase international tension/’ After denouncing what it 
described as the “ U.S, occupation of Taiwan,” and saying that it 
constituted “ an act of naked aggression against China,” the statement 
declared that the Chinese people were “ not afraid of U.S. aggression 
. . . and are perfectly strong enough to liberate their territory of 
Taiwan.” 

The U.S. State Department issued a statement on the same 
day rejecting China’s 15-day u ultimatum ” for the continuation 
of the ambassadorial talks ; at the same time it was made clear 
that the United States had neither “ downgraded ” the Geneva 
talks nor broken them off. The State Department spokesman 
(Mr. Lincoln White) explained that since December 1957, when 
the talks were suspended, the U.S. Government had been con- 
sidering not only the selection of an ambassador to continue 
the discussions but also a change in the locale of the meetings. 
As the frequent visits to Geneva for meetings that proved 
sterile had been burdensome to U.S. diplomats, the State 
Department were considering a venue where a U.S. Ambassador 
could conduct such meetings without leaving his post. 

It was announced in Washington on Aug. 8 that the U.S. 
Ambassador in Warsaw (Mr. Jacob Beam) had been asked to 
resume ambassadorial talks with Mr. Wang Ping-nan in the 
Polish capital.— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15667 A.) 

A. NIGERIA. — Minorities Commission Report. 

The Willink Commission, appointed “ to inquire into the 
fears of minorities and the means of allaying them ” (see 
10888 A), completed its investigations in April 1958 and pub- 
lished its report on Aug, 18. The recommendations included 
the following : 

Police Force. There should be only one Nigerian Police Force, as 
at present, acknowledging dual responsibility to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Regional Governments but under the direct control of 
the Federal Government only (see 15747 A). It had been considered 
that, when Nigeria attained her proposed independence in I960, 
regional police forces should he established ; but the Commission 
held that “ no better means of allaying the fears of minorities can be 
found than the retention of a single strong police force not subject 
to purely Regional control.” 

Special Areas. There should be provision in the Constitution for 
the creation of Special Areas where there were special problems. 
The Federal Government and the Regional Government concerned 
would share financial and other responsibilities for development In 
these Areas, but there should be a Board to initiate supplementary 
development schemes. It was proposed that part of the Niger Delta 
should be declared a Special Area in the near future. 

Minority Area®. In each of these proposed areas a council would 
be sot up, with a chairman nominated by the Regional Government 
concerned, for the purpose of (1) bringing to the notice of the Regional 
Government matters relating to physioal and cultural advancement 
and to economic and social development, and (ii) reporting any 
discrimination. It was suggested that two such Areas should be 
oreated from part of Benin province and the whole of Calabar 
province. 

Annual reports from both Special and Minority Areas would be 
submitted to the Federal House of Representatives and the appro- 
priate Regional House of Assembly. 

Fundamental Right®. Specific fundamental human rights should 
be embodied in the Constitution. The report defined 16 such rights, 
based mainly on the U.N. Convention of Human Rights of 1950 and 
including the following : (i) right to life and liberty ; (ii) right to 
protection against slavery ; (Hi) right to freedom of movement and 
peaceful assembly ; (Iv) right to protection against discrimination ; 
(v) right to protection against retrospective legislation, 

Western Region Territorial Claim. With reference to the Western 
Region’s claim to the Ilorin and Kabba Divisions, at present included 
in the Northern Region, the Commission recommended (a) that there 
should bo no change In the existing boundary except as a result of a 
plebiscite ; (6) that such a plebiscite should be held only if agreed 
at the forthcoming London Conference in September; (c) that, if 
held, it should be binding ; and (d) that should any area be trans- 
ferred as a result, at least 60 per cent of the votes cast must have 
been in favour of transfer. 

Right® of non-Moslems In Northern Region. Non-Moslems in the 
predominantly Moslem Northern Region, who had expressed fears 
of the application of Moslem law, should be granted the option of 
being dealt with by non-Moslem courts of justice. 

General Conclusion®. The Commission had been satisfied that 
14 a real body of fear ” existed among the minorities, and that it was 
inspired by two main oausea ; (a) the use of physical force “ by 
strong-arm groups,” which “ constitutes perhaps the most serious 


threat to democracy of which we were told,” and ( b ) the fear that — 
“rightly or wrongly” — no Regional Government, secure in its 
majority, would respond to the criticism or meet the wishes of its 
minorities. With regard to (a) the Commission was convinced that 
a Federal Police Force was “ the only protection against these party 
gangs,” and that the proper functioning of the magistrates and 
judiciary depended upon it. As regards (5), it believed that sub- 
division into smaller provinces would “ create problems as great aa 
those it sought to erne.” Emphasising its general view that the 
interests of the minorities would he best protected “ at Federal 
level,” the Commission declared: “As the Federal Government 
grows ... it will become increasingly important for each party to 
win every vote it can. Thus, in the working of the democratic 
machinery the true safeguards of the minorities will be found.” 

The report was received with satisfaction by the ruling 
party of the Northern Region (the Northern People’s Congress) 
but was described as “ disappointing ” by the United Middle 
Belt Congress, a small political party in the Northern Region 
which had campaigned for the secession of the Ilorin and 
Kabba Divisions (see above). The Prime Minister of the 
Western Region, Chief Awolowo, strongly attacked the report 
as “ a bad and astonishing document,” while the Prime 
Minister of the Eastern Region, Dr. Azikiwe, paid tribute to it 
as u a studied effort to preserve the corporate existence of 
Nigeria as a great African nation.” The Nigerian Federal 
Minister of Finance, Chief Okotie-Eboli, welcomed the pro- 
posals for the creation of Special and Minority Areas as recogni- 
tion of the fact that “ the minorities’ fears are real.” 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Nigeria, 16338 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Lord Parker succeeds 
Lord Goddard as Lord Chief Justice of England. 

It was announced from 10, Downing-streel on Aug. 20 that 
Lord Goddard would be retiring on Sept. 29 and that the 
Queen had accepted his resignation as Lord Chief Justice of 
England. Lord Goddard (81) had been Lord Chief Justice since 
January 1946, when lie succeeded Lord Caldecote. 

The son of a solicitor. Lord Goddard was successively Recorder of 
Poole, Bath and Plymouth from 1917 to 1932. He was subsequently 
a Judge of the King’s Bench Division (1932-38), a Lord Justice of 
Appeal (1938-44) and a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary (1944-46) prior 
to Ms appointment as Lord Chief Justice of England. In the oourse 
of a long and distinguished career he had presided over many famous 
trials, including that of Klaus Fuchs, whom he sentenced to 14 years' 
imprisonment for convoying atomic secrets to Russia (see 10593 A). 
He was outspoken in the House of Lords on the questions of capital 
and corporal punishment, and took a prominent part in the debates 
on the Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill and the Homicide Bill —see 
pages 15602, 15605. 

The appointment of Lord Chief Justice Parker (58) as Lord 
Chief Justice of England in succession to Lord Goddard was 
announced on Sept. 5. 

Lord Chief Justice Parker was educated at Rugby and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took a double first In Natural Sciences, 
Called to the Bar in 1924, he was subsequently appointed Junior 
Counsel to the Admiralty (1934) and Junior Counsel to the Treasury 
(1945) before his appointment in 1950 as a Judge of the King’s 
Bench Division. He became a Lord Justice of Appeal in 1954, Lord 
Justice Parker was chairman of the tribunal set up in November last 
to inquire into the alleged Bank Rate “leak” (see 16212 A), and 
was also a member of the Franks Committee on administrative 
tribunals (see 16009 A). He is the third son of the late Lord Parker 
of Waddington, who was a Judge of the Chancery Division and later 
a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. 

It was also announced on Sept. 5 that the Queen had approved 
the conferment of a life barony on Lord Justice Parker. 

(Times -Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. Lord Goddard, 7718 B.) 

C. SAUDI ARABIA - UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. — 
Cairo Talks between President Nasser and Emir Faisal. 

The Emir Faisal, Prime Minister of Saudi Arabia, concluded 
three days of discussions with President Nasser in Cairo on 
Aug. 17. A brief communique stated that the exchange of 
views had “ resulted in complete agreement as well as in the 
reaffirmation of brotherhood and friendship between the two 
countries ” ; it added that the U.A.R. and Saudi Arabia were 
both opposed to “ the presence of foreign forces on the territory 
of any Arab State ” and condemned “ any interference in the 
affairs of others on the part of any foreign State or States 
which puts the peace and security of the world in danger.” 
Before leaving Cairo, the Emir Faisal said that all misunder- 
standings between the two countries had been removed and 
all previous differences “ ironed out.” — (Times - Le Monde) 

(Prev. rep. 16102 A.) 
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A. GHANA. — Political and Economic Developments. 
- Dr. Nkrumah’s Visits to Cairo, Ottawa and Washington.- 
Abolition of Ministry of Justice. - The Preventive 
Detention Bill. - Report of Kumasi and Asanteman 
Inquiry Commission. - Industrial Development Plans. - 
Revision of Volta River Project. 

Dr. Nkrumah returned to Accra on June 29 on completion 
of his tour of the seven independent African countries repre- 
sented at the Accra Conference of April 1958— Ethiopia, Sudan, 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, the United Arab Republic and Liberia. 

During his visit to Cairo, where he had discussions with President 
Nasser, Dr. Nkrumah said m a Press statement (June 23) : “I want 
to declare Ghana a republic, and this will be done in not more than 
two years. I think it is proper than Ghana should remain in the 
Commonwealth just like the Indian type ” [of republic]. He con- 
firmed this declaration when questioned at a press conference at 
Accra on June 30, adding that such a republics would be declared 
by ” constitutional means ” and that, whatever form it might take, 
£< ties with the Commonwealth should be preserved.” 

During a visit to Canada (July 22-23) Dr. Nkrumah had 
informal talks with Mr. Diefenbaker, the Prime Minister, and 
addressed a joint session of the Canadian Parliament. He 
arrived in Washington on July 23 as the guest of the U.S. 
Government, had discussions with President Eisenhower, Mr. 
Dulles, and Administration officials, and addressed Congress on 
July 25. 

A joint statement was issued by President Eisenhower and Dr. 
Nkrumah on July 26 saying (i) that the U.S. Government “ would 
continue to explore,” in conjunction with private American interests, 
means of financial assistance to the Volta River project [see below] ; 
(ii) that the U.S. Government was willing: " to consider particular 
fields ” of Ghanaian development ** in which it might be able to 
co-operate through development loans ” ; (in) that the U.S. and 
Ghanaian Governments were agreed that the solution of the present 
Middle East problems should be found within the framework of the 
United Nations; (iv) that the two Governments had exchanged 
news ” on the emergence of new African States and the growing 
importance of the African Continent m the realm of international 
affairs.” 

On his return journey Dr. Nkrumah visited Britain on 
Aug. 3-7 for talks with Mr. Macmillan. 

At a press conference m London Dr. Nkrumah expressed his belief 
that “the U.N. should consider the possibility of quarantining or 
neutralizing the whole area of the Middle East, with the preservation 
of sovereignty being guaranteed,” and that “ the oil resources should 
be brought under some international arrangement.” He also claimed 
" the right of seE-determmation and self-government ” for all non- 
independent African territories, “ even in the French-speaking parts 
of Africa/’' 

Recent political and economic developments in Ghana are 
summarized below under cross-headings. 

Ministerial Changes. - Abolition of Ministry of Justice. 

It was announced in Accra on July 15 that the Ministry of 
Justice had been abolished and its functions transferred to other 
Ministries ; the Law Officers’ Department would continue as an 
independent administration under the direct control of the 
Prime Minister. As a result of this decision, Mr. Ako Adjei 
(formerly Minister of Justice) was appointed Minister of 
Labour and Co-operatives vice Mr. N. A. Welbeck, who became 
Minister without portfolio. In addition, the Ministry of Defence 
and External Affairs was divided into two separate Ministries 
which remained the responsibility of the Prime Minister, as 
had been the case with the former single Ministry. 

At the opening of the sixth session of the Ghana Parliament on 
June 17, three leading members of the Opposition (United Party) 
had crossed the floor of the House to join the Government party. 
Explaining their action, one of these members (Mr. Mumuni 
Bawumia) asserted that the Opposition as at present constituted 
was “ neither progressive nor serving the purpose for which it was 
intended.” As a result, the Government now holds 76 seats in the 
Assembly and the Opposition 28. 

The Preventive Detention Bill. 

This Bill, under which the Ghana Government sought powers 
to detain Ghanaians for actions considered “ prejudicial to the 
security of the country and its relations with other countries ” 
(see 16155 A), was first published on July 5. The Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting (Mr. Baako) explained that 
although there were already laws to deal with persons engaged 
in subversive activities, the Bill aimed at forestalling such 
activities and preventing their taking effect. 

The Bill also laid down that any detained person should be 
informed of the grounds on which he was held within five days, and 
be given an opportunity to make written representation to the 
Governor-General, who might suspend the detention order under 
certain conditions binding on the petitioner. Should these conditions 
not be observed, the person concerned would become liable to further 
detention for a period not exceeding five years, within which limi t 


the Governor-General would bo empowered to specify tins precise 
length of any detention order. It was proponed that the men, sure 
should remain in force for five years, unless the National Assembly 
decided to extend it. 

The Bill was formally introduced on J uly M< by Dr. Nkrumah, 
who said that, in the present unsettled state of Africa, Ghana 
must always be on its guard against a coup (Vctut. Opposition 
members opposed the Bill as unnecessary, asserting that its 
adoption would enable the Government to silence demands for 
better living conditions. 

A Government statement of July 17 announced the immediate 
deportation of seven non- Ghanaians who won' alleged to have 
ignored a warning to bo of good behaviour given by the Minister 
of the Interior (Mr. Krobo Edusoi) a mouth previously, and to have 
been “ openly abusing the Government and attempting to bring it 
into disrepute.” A cocoa farmer was similarly ordered to he deported 
on Aug. 27, and a further Jive ” African aliens ” on Aug. 31, bringing 
the total of persons deported for political reasons since August. 1057 
to 30. 

Kumasi and Asanteman Inquiry Commission. 

Mr. Justice Sardokee-Addo, who had been appointed by (lie 
Government in February as sole commissioner to impure into 
the affairs of the Asanteman and Kumasi Stale Councils 
(see page 16156), concluded his hearings on June 28, 

II is findings, published in Accra on Hopt. 3 as a White Paper, stated 
that of £40,000 allocated to building a new palace for the Asantohone, 
£J9,000 had been appropriated by the Kumasi Hlate Council for 
political purposes and diverted to the funds of the National Liberation 
(opposition) Party. The report also found that the Lands Department 
of the Asantohone had been guilty of general maladministration, ami 
that in its dealings with Kumasi lands it had deliberately failed to 
comply with the provisions of the Kumasi Lands Ordinance of DM3, 
which had transferred tlio trusteeship of these lauds from the Grown 
to the Asantohone, 

The Government announced on Sept. 3 that it had decided 
to take over control of the administration of Kumasi lands as 
soon as possible, and to present to the House of Assembly, as 
a matter of urgency, the Ashanti Stool Lunds Bill, which would 
transfer to the Governor-General the property rights and 
interests vested in the Asantehcne by the Kumasi Lands 
Ordinance. 

New Currency. - Dr. Nkrumah’® Effigy on Coinage, 

It was announced in Accra on May 21 that the new issue of 
coins and currency notes to he put into circulation throughout 
Ghana in July 1958 would carry the likeness of Dr, Nkrumah. 
The Government party had first pressed for this change early 
in 1957, but in the ensuing controversy Opposition leaders had 
favoured the retention of the Queen’s head on the coinage, 

Industrial Development Plains, 

Dr. Nkrumah issued a statement on Sept. 8 sid ling forth the 
Government's policy for industrial expansion. He explained 
that the plan had been under formulation for some time ; 
that it had been outlined to President Eisenhower during his 
visit to the U.S.A. in July (see above) ; and that it was aimed 
at attracting “ private capital and technical know-how ” from 
any source. 

Under the plan Ghanaian industries would he divided Into three 
categories : (a) those reserved entirely to the Government, vis*, 
railways, electricity, broadcasting, atomic energy, armament manu- 
facture, waterworks, telecommunications, and eoeoa exports; (b) 
those in which Government participation was compulsory, viz. 
narcotics, alcohol, and alcoholic beverages ; (o) those '* freely open 
to private enterprise,” l.o. an industries not included in u the very 
limited schedules ” of (a) and (b). All new Industries would be required 
to observe three main rules : (1) to recognize trade unions j (il) to 
train Ghanaians for “ superior posts ” and appoint them to such 
posts “ where feasible ” ; (lit) to develop the use of local raw materials 
wherever possible. 

It was announced on Aug. 12 that the German Federal Govern- 
ment would establish a technical institute in Ghana to train 
Ghanaians as engineers and craftsmen, as part of a 50,000,000 
DM. programme of technical and capital assistance to under- 
developed countries. 

The Volta River Project. 

The report was published on July 27, 1950, of the Preparatory 
Commission appointed by the British and Gold Coast Govern- 
ments in 1953 to study the Volta River project for the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power and aluminium production (see 
12645 A). 

Whereas the White Paper of 1952 had envisaged a cost of about 
£100,000,000 at the initial stage (producing SO, 000 tons of aluminium 
a year) and £144,000,000 at the final stage (producing 210,000 tons), 
the Commission’s report estimated that the cost would be about 
£160,000,000 at the initial and £231,300,000 at the final stage based 
on prices ruling at Sept. 30, 1955. Allowing eight years for completion 
of the project, and allowing for a further increase of 45 par cent to 
cover contingencies over that period, the total cost was estimated at 
£309,000,000. - • 
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Although the TJ.IC. Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) 
had told the House of Commons in July 1950 that the British 
and Gold Coast Governments and the aluminium companies 
concerned (the British Aluminium Company and Aluminium 
Ltd. of Canada) had reaffirmed their interest, no firm decisions 
or commitments were made. Dr. Nkrumah’s efforts to secure 
some all tamativc support for the scheme remained unsuccessful, 
but on Fel), 20, 1 958, he informed the Ghana I louse of Assembly 
that he had made a direct appeal for aid to President Kisen- 
hower. 

Explaining the deadlock of the previous 18 months, Dr. Nkrumah 
said that the Governments which might he interested had taken the 
view that Ghana should first come to a satisfactory arrangement 
with the aluminium companies, whilst the companies themselves had 
required certain assurances in advance. Other difficulties had been 
the recession in the dollar and sterling areas and the “ crippling ” 
increase in the British Bank Rato to 7 per cent. 

The project was further discussed during Dr. Nkrumah’s 
visit to Canada and the U.S.A. in July, 1958 (sec above), and 
on Aug. 12 he announced a major change from the original plan 
which had envisaged the production of electric power and the 
use of that power to produce aluminium from bauxite as a 
single entity. Dr. Nkrumah said that it was now proposed to 
concentrate only on building the Volta dam and producing the 
power, but to put aside the question of aluminium production 
until some future date. Claiming that this change of 
emphasis ” had rekindled interest in the project, he slated that 
the Kaiser Company of America would arrange a survey to 
bring the plan for tiie dam and power production up-to-date, 
and that President Eisenhower had agreed that the cost of this 
revision would be shared between the TT.S. and Ghana Govern- 
ments. -(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New 
York Times - Montreal Star) (Prev. rep. Ghana, 16155 A.) 

A. SIERRA LEONE. — Full Ministerial System. - 
First Sierra Leone Cabinet. 

A Ministerial delegation from Sierra Leone headed by Dr. 
J. Karefa-Smart (Minister of Lands, Mines, and Labour) had 
exploratory * talks at the Colonial Odiee in London from 
Dec, 0-19, 1957, with a view to effecting further development 
of the 1950 constitutional reforms towards eventual self- 
government, This was in accordance with the programme of 
the Sierra Leone People’s Party which had won the 1957 
elections (see 15708 K and 15100 B). 

The talks were presided over by the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, and it was announced at their conclusion 
that satisfactory agreement had been reached. The resulting 
proposals for the introduction of a full Ministerial system were 
published as a White Paper by the Sierra Leone Government 
on Jan. 14, 1958, and, after being passed in principle by the 
House of Representatives, were submitted to the Colonial 
Secretary in March. They were as follows : 

(1) The leading Minister would henceforth he known as Prime 
Minister instead of Chief Minister. 

(2) The Governor would consult the Executive Council and act 
upon Its advice, subject to safeguarding Ms ultimate responsibility 
for the preservation of “ peace and good government/' Ills reserved 
powers would have to bo ro-deAned, but he would retain responsi- 
bility for external affairs, defence, internal security, police, and the 
Public Her vice. 

(3) The appointments of Chief Roerotary and Chief Commissioner 
would be abolished ; the functions of the former would be allocated 
to the appropriate Ministries, and those of tho latter would be 
absorbed by alter native administrative arrangements. 

(4) The Attorney* General would continue to act as legal advisor 
to the Government, with a seat in the House of Representatives but 
without voting rights, 

(5) The Financial Secretary would continue to be tho principal 
financial advisor of tho Government, but his executive functions would 
he transferred to a newly-formed Ministry of Finance. 

(0) The four ex-offldo members of tho House of Representatives 
under the 1953 Constitution Ti.e, tho holders of tho appointments 
mentioned in (3) (4) and (5) above! would no longor ho members of 
tbe Executive Council, which would in future consist of the Governor 
(as .President), the Prime Minister, and 7 other Ministers chosen from 
the elected members of the House of Representatives and appointed 
by the Governor on tho recommendation of tho Prime Minister. 

Tbe changes were approved by tbe Colonial Secretary at 
tbe end of July, and Orders in Council were issued by H.M. 
tbe Queen accordingly. Tbe new Constitution came into 
effect on Aug. 14, with Dr. M. A. S. Maxgai (the present Chief 
Minister) became the first Prime Minister of Sierra Leone. The 
following ministerial appointments were announced : 


Dr. M. A. S. Margai 


Prime Minister, Internal Affairs 
and Development. 

Finance. 

Mines, Lands, and Labour. 
Communications. 

Works and Housing. 

Trade and Industry. 

Education and Welfare. 

Health. 

Natural Resources. 

Information. 

Minister without portfolio. 

The first session of the House of Representatives under the 
new Constitution was opened in Freetown on Aug. 21. 


Mr. M. S. Mustapha 
Dr. J. Karefa-Smart 
Mr. 1). L. Sumner 
Mr. lvande Bureh . . 

Mr. I. B. Taylor-Kamara 
Mr. II. I. B. John 
Mr. Ngobeh 
Mr. A. J. Demby 
Mr. Y. D. Sesay 
Chief U. B. S. Coker 


The Governor (Sir Maurice Dorman), after reading a congratulatory 
message from the Colonial Secretary, drew attention to tho added 
responsibilities which tho new Constitution laid not only on the 
Ministers hut on the i louse of Representatives as a, whole, lie pointed 
out that henceforth tho Prime Minister was alone responsible for 
tho choice of Ids Ministers ; that, for the first time, control of taxation 
and the Treasury would be in the hands of a, Minister and a Sierra 
Deonean ; and that Treasury officials would no longor ho members 
of the Executive Council or of the House of Representatives. 


Disturbances in Diamond Areas. 


Disturbances occurred during August 1957 in the Ycngcma 
area of the Kono district leased by the Consolidated African 
Selection Trust Ltd., where the company estimated that 
12,000 illicit diamond miners were working. Tbe acting 
Governor (Mr. Alexander Waddell) gave details of the dis- 
turbances in a statement on Sept. 2, 1957. 

Mr. Waddell said that on Aug. 23 two security posts on tho Trust's 
properly had boon destroyed by lire and a further post on the follow- 
ing day, when a small security force attempted to arroHt some 50 
people before being overwhelmed. Tho same evening (Aug. 24) the 
Koidu mining plant had been attacked by a force of ** 300 trouble- 
makers " who had done " wanton damage " and stolon diamonds 
valued at approximately £7,000, In order to release police units 
from statin duties tho 1st Bn. Sierra boono Regiment had been called 
in on Aug. 29, and a Security Committee for the Kono district 
formed on Hopt. 2. 

On Sept. 8 a police force of over 200 men, with military 
support, made a planned attack on a large encampment of 
some 8,000 illicit miners, arresting 80 people ; over a hundred 
more persons were arrested in smaller-scale operations near 
Musundu,Tefeya and Koidu between Sept. 4-11. Those detained 
included Africans from neighbouring territories, against whom 
the operations were mainly directed. 

In a statement to the U.K. House of Commons on July 29, 
1958, Mr. Rrofumo (Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Colonial 
Office) estimated the revenue losses to the Sierra Leone Govern- 
ment through illicit diamond trading as £7,000,000 in 1955 
and £10,000,000 in both 1958 and 1057.— (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Commonwealth Survey) 

(Prev. rep. 15708 E.) 


B. NEW ZEALAND. — Bank Loan in London. 

The N.Z. Finance Minister (Mr. Nordmeyer) announced on 
Sept. 2 that an agreement had been concluded with the Midland 
Bank in London for a loan to New Zealand of up to £10,000,000 ; 
the loan would he for a period of two years, would be drawn 
upon as needed to help New Zealand over her balance-of- 
payments problems during the next two months, and would 
hear interest at 1 per cent above the London Bank Rate (i.e. at 
5 1 per cent at present), Mr. Nordineyer explained that 
“ because of seasonal factors in tbe production of our main 
exports, our overseas funds normally build up in the first half 
of the year and decline in the second half.” 

(Directorate of Information, Wellington - Financial Times) 

C. EASTERN GERMANY. — Dissolution of Eight 
Industrial Ministries. - Ministerial Change. 

The East German Government decreed on Aug. 1 the final 
dissolution of the eight industrial Ministries whose abolition 
had been authorized under the legislation for the decentraliza- 
tion of industry passed m February last. 

On the same day it was announced that, ITcrr Ernst Scholz 
had been appointed Minister of Building in succession to 
Herr Heinz Winkler, who had died in June as a result of a 
bathing accident in the Black Sea.*— (Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin) 

(Prev, rep. 16076 A.) 

D. MOROCCO. — Diplomatic Relations with U.S.S.R. 

It was announced in Rabat on Aug. 27 that Morocco and the 
Soviet Union had decided to establish diplomatic relations at 
ambassadorial level. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 16165 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Coal Industry. - N.C.B. 
Report for 1957. - Deficit of £5,300,000. 

The 12th annual report of the National Coal Board, covering 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1957, was published on May 14. It 
showed that the profit on the Board’s activities, before charging 
interest, amounted to £19,800,000, compared with £39,700,000 
in 1956. After providing for interest, however, the year’s 
working resulted in a deficit of £5,300,000, compared with a 
surplus of £12,800,000 in 1956. The 1957 deficit increased the 
Board’s accumulated deficiency to £29,100,000. 

The 1957 operational profits included £6,100,000 from, collieries, 
£9,000,000 from opencast working, and £4,300,000 from coke ovens ; 
the corresponding figures for 1956 were £26,500,000, £8,600,000, and 
£4,400,000. Of the nine divisions, the Northern, North-Eastern, and 
East Midlands earned profits m 1957, before charging interest, hut 
the Scottish, Durham, North-Western, West Midlands, South- 
Western, and South-Eastern all incurred losses The highest profit 
(7s. 6. 2d. a ton) was earned hy the East Midlands division, whilst 
the heaviest loss (11s. 6.6d. a ton) was incurred by the Scottish 
division. 


The following information was given in the report : 

Output. Saleable output of coal in 1957 totalled 223,600,000 tons, 
compared with 222,200,000 tons in 1956. Output from N C.B. 
collieries at 207,400,000 tons, and from licensed mines at 2,600,000 
tons, was virtually the same as m 1956, hut opencast production 
rose by 1,500,000 tons to 13,600,000 tons. Output from Saturday 
working declined hy 300,000 tons to 10,900,000 tons. 

Costs, Prices, and Profits. Cost of production of mined coal totalled 
81s. 6d. a ton, against 75s 2d. a ton in 1956, the chief mcreasos being 
in wages (3s. a ton) and materials (Is 6d. a ton). Proceeds per ton 
from the sale of coal averaged 82s. Id. (74s. 5d. m 1956), resulting 
in a profit on colliery operations of 7d a ton (2s. 7d. in 1956). 
Proceeds per ton from opencast mining averaged 72s. 2d. and costs 
58s. 5d., resulting in a profit of 13s. 9d. 

The report stated that the increases in coal prices which came into 
effect on July 1, 1957 (see 15767 A) were expected to yield £32,000,000 
in 1957 and £66,000,000 in a full year. 

Productivity. Overall productivity remained about the same as in 
1956 — 812 shifts worked per 1,000 tons of saleable coal. Productivity 
at the coal face, however, showed a slight decline, with 327 shifts 
worked per 1,000 tons. 

Manpower and Shift-working. Total manpower averaged 710,100 
and manpower at the coal face 284,800 — incroascs of 6,600 and 
1,200 respectively on 1956. Tho number of shifts worked foil, 
however, by 0.04 to 4.21 overall and to 4.61 at the coal-face. 

Absenteeism. This increased during 1957, averaging 13.8 per cent 
overall (12.9 per cent in 1956) and 16.2 per cent at the coal-faco 
(15.2 per cent in 1956). The report attributed the increased abseon- 
tism largely to the effects of the influenza epidemic, which cost tho 
industry an estimated 1,700,000 tons of coal in September and 
October alone. 


Accidents. There were 391 fatal and 1,900 reportable non-fatal 
accidents in 1957, compared with 318 and 1,731 respectively in 1956. 

Strikes. Unofficial stoppages and restrictions of work in 1957 
numbered 3,771 (the same as m 1956), a rise of 240 in the number of 
stoppages being balanced by fewer restrictions of work. Coal lost 
through stoppages and restrictions totalled 1,828,600 tons, against 
2,146,500 tons in 1956. As m previous years, stoppages and coal lost 
m the Scottish, North-Eastern, and South-Western divisions oxcecded 
the figures for all other regions combined. 

Mechanization. The drive to increase power-loading at the coal 
face continued to make rapid progress. In 1957 nearly 54,860,000 tons 
(23.1 per cent of total deep-mmed output) were cut and loaded by 
machines, compared with 36,420,000 tons (15.5 per cent) mechanically 
cut and loaded m 1956. 


Shortage of Large Coal. Tho proportion of large coal (over 2 in. i: 
size) m deep-mined output continued to fall, and in 1957 was onl; 
. Cont of total output — the tonnage having dropped hy 13,500,00 
in 10 years. The report attributed this to (i) the incroased use 0 
explosives at the coal-face ; (ii) more widespread mechanization 
Alternatives to explosives (e.g. the Armstrong Airbreaker, whicl 
£ e coal face compressed air) were bomg introduced 
ana the N.C.B. was also trying to accelerate the development 0 
improved power-loading machines able to produce more largo coal 

„ ? te P? w ® ra also being taken to increase the quantity of good clasi 
(size about 2 in. by 1 in., and particularly suitable fo: 
modern grates and stoves) supplied to the domestic market, and t< 
encourage industrial users to take smaller coal (see 16137 A). 

e . Coal , Consmnptlon - Thi8 totalled 218,400,000 tone, oi 

0,400 OOP tons (2.4 per cent) loss than in 1956. The biggest dooroasof 
were m industry as a whole (2,090,000 tons less, mainly owing to the 
greater use of oil by the steel and engineering industries) ; household 

“SPSE, a ’ 9 °,21°L t0 ? S less) - «« (1,400,000 tons less) ; 

(70 ? , 5?° tom lem > as a result of increased 

use of diesel locomotives). Increases were 
„ b m rt C n 0 SL 0 7 ens (M00, 000 tons snore) and electricity power 
stations (900,000 tons more). 

+£ d Im, l 0 ? s * The P oli °y of reducing exports in order to 
**.0 need for costly imports was continued in 1957 ; as a 
esult exports totalled only 6,600,000 tons, against 8,100,000 tons in 


1956. In addition, 1,200,000 tons were shipped as bunkers, Tho 
roport explained that when coal stocks rose during 1957 (see 
below) it was difficult for tho N.O.B. to increase its export sales 
because demand had also fallen on the Continent, and many pros- 
pective customers had made long-term contracts with other suppliers. 

Imports in 1957 (mainly of largo <y>al) totalled 2,900,000 tons, 
compared with 5,200,000 tons in 1950. 

Stocks. Coal stocks hold hy merchants 0,11(1 consumers at Dec. 31, 

1957, amounted to 18,800,000 tons, or 700,000 tons more than at 
Dec. 31, 1956. Undistributed stocks at collieries and opencast sites 
totalled 8,600,000 tons, or 5,600,000 tons more than nt Dee. 31, 1956. 

Miners’ Earnings. The average wage of pieceworkers in the industry 
incroased from 67s. 4d. per manshift in 1956 to 72s. 7<L In 1957 
(about 7 8 per cent). .Day -wage men received a 5 per cent, Increase 
m May, 1957 (soo 15530 A). 

New Collieries and Colliery Reconstruction. Seven now colliery 
shafts were completed during 1957 (more than in any other year since 
nationalization), bringing the total to 26, including 12 at new 
collieries. A seam survoj or colliery output (tho ffrst such survey 
ever made in Britain) had been Initiated and was expected to last- 
12 years. 


By Dec. 31, 1957, 228 major colliery reconstruction schemes had 
boon approved' since Vesting Day at a cost of £560,000,000, and 62 
major schemes had boon virtually completed. 


Capital Expenditure. This amounted to £103,000,000 in 1957 
(against £96,000,000 In 1956), bringing total investment in tho 
industry smeo Vesting Day to £661 ,000,000. Of this sum, £289,000,000 
had boon spent on “ work necessary to replace the riceline in pro- 
ductivity inherent in an extractive industry”; £218,000,000 on 
colliery reconstruction schemes and new sinkings; £117,000,000 on 
ancillary undertakings ; and £37,000,000 on new homes for workers. 

Sir James Bowman, chairman of the N.C.B, commented on 
the report in a statement on May 14. 

Sir James stressed that the ** deterioration In operating results ** 
which had marked tho last seven months of 1957 followed the ending 
of tho tl bonus shift” system in May (see 15330 A), and had been 
accentuated by tho influenza epidemic of the autumn (moo above). 
In 1958, absenteeism had unfortunately remained ** at an exception- 
ally high love) ” — tho average rote for the first five months being 
14.7 por cent, compared with 13 p.o. In tho first five months of 1957. 
At tho same time productivity had continued low during tho first 
quarter of 1958; although there had since been some lm pro- vomont, 
the industry now faced ** very serious losses indeed.” Special steps 
taken by tho N.O.B. to safeguard tho long-term position and tho 
stability of employment Included (J) the restriction of adult recruit- 
mont, thereby allowing natural wastage to bring about a reduction, 
in manpower without hardship ; (2) tho ending of the voluntary 
Saturday shift system (see 16137 A) ; (3) the closure of uneconomic 
collieries ; (4) the speeding-up of mechanization, from which “ groat 
boneflts ” had been derived during 1957, Sir James attributed the 
fall of 5,200,000 tons in homo consumption in 1957, compared with 
1956, to lower demand from important industries and to the unusually 
warm weather. lie added that tho export position had become 
muoh worse sinco Poland ro-ontorod the market at ** fiercely com- 
potitivo prices,” ranging from 15s. to 30 m. less than British prices. 

The following table shows the average weekly rate of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower, output, and 
absenteeism in the second quarter of 1958 : 

Saleable Hus Total Inland Exports 

Mined Coal Open- Pro* (km- and 

Produced oast auction sumption Bunkers! 

. „ Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

April .. 3,960,100 269,825 4,229,925 4,161,750 80,750 

May* .. 3,887,080 285,580 4,172,660 3,684,400 96,400 

Juno 3,940,500 300,675 4,241,175 3,502,500 99,250 

2nd Quarter 3,929,227 285,360 4,214,587 3,782,883 92,133 


April 
May* 
June 
2nd Qtr. 


on colliery 
books 

705,275 

701,860 

697,775 

701,637 


•earners 

No. of shifts Output per 

Per- 

worked 

manshift 

centage 

at 

por 

at 

over 

of 

coal- 

wage- 

coal -face 

all 

absentee- 

face 

earner 

Tons 

Tons 

ism 

276,275 

4.45 

3.516 

1,254 

14.27 

275,080 

4.34 

3,527 

1.268 

13.29 

274,050 

4,42 

3.529 

1.281 

12.99 

275,135 

weeks. 

4.40 

3.524 

1.268 

13.28 


*Averago of five weeks. 

flncluding fishing vessels but excluding coastwise bunkers. 

Other recent developments in connexion with tho coalmining 
industry are summarized below ; 

nr» M ^Tnf S o^ Vaffe !i‘ * Th0 Coftl Industries^ Arbitration Tribunal rejected 
fnv rvL 29 < a demand by the National Union of Mlnoworkers 
rmint ^ of day-wage men, whereupon tho 

?? decided make a now application for weekly Increases of 15s. 

towering about 380,000) and 21s. for colliery 

nrtnS!; of r S 8 i? ew ? laira was approved by a miners’ delegate 
conference at Porthcawl on July 8. 

Plt * "Ike N.O.B, announced on Aug, 4 that 
Sttnw n? r Pth on ? of tlmo P its working in tho Hhotfe 
t ® ™ in Lana “« (where the Board was losing about 5s, 3d. a 
ISSL?? ^m eab ]° co iJ would be closed from Aug. 16. Tho 

t°oTo°utTo d duo ° th0 oomoi T labour force employed In the area 
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The Opencast Coal Act. Tlio Opencast Coal Bill (soo 15960 A) was 
given an unopposed second reading m the House of Commons on 
Jan. 22, 1958, and after being considered m Standing Committee 
passed its remaining stages on Juno 16. The following Government 
amendments wore approved in the Report stage. 

(1) To provide for payment of compensation for depreciation of 
adjoining land In the same ownership as laml compulsorily acquired 
by the N.O.B. for opencast mining. 

(2) To ensure that when proposals for opencast working were boing 
formulated by tlio N.C B or considered by the Minister of Power, 
account should bo taken of their effect on llora, fauna, geological or 
physiographieal features, buildings of historic or architectural mtoroBt, 
or the natural beauty of the countryside. 

(3) To increase from 28 days to 56 the notice to bo given by tbe 
N.C.B. before entering on a site. 

(4) To prevent opencast mining being carried on within 50 yards 
of any dwelling house. 

The Bill was enacted on August 1st. 

Iloilo wing the ending of domestic coal rationing on June 10, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Power (Sir Inn 
Ilorobm) announced on July 14 that the Government luid 
decided, in view of the stock position, to “ take a further slight 
step in decontrol ” and abolish the long-standing system of coal 
allocations to industry. When the present industrial allocations 
expired in May 1059, therefore, no further ones would be made 
and the N.C.B, would negotiate ordinary contracts on a 
commercial basis. Sir Ian added that there would be incentives 
to induce users to assist the Board by stocking up during the 
summer months.— (N.C.B. Report for 1057 - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 1956 Report, 
15767 A 5 Quarterly Statistics, 16137 A ; 15960 A ; End of 
Domestic Coal Rationing, 16246 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — AXD. Inquiry. 

It was announced on Aug. 1 that Lord Fevorsham (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture from 1980 
to 1989, and a son-in-law of the Earl of Halifax) bud accepted 
the chairmanship of the inter-departmental committee which 
was being appointed by the Lord Chancellor and the Horne 
Secretary to inquire inLo the practice of human artificial 
insemination (A.t.D.). The terms of reference of the committee 
were announced at the same time, as follows : “ To inquire 
into the existing practice of human artificial insemination and 
its legal consequences, and to consider whether, taking account 
of the interests of individuals involved and of society as a 
whole, any change in the law is necessary or desirable.” 

The members of the committee - including three women — 
were announced on Sept. 6. They were : 

Dr, Priscilla Fitz Gibbon, an anaesthetist at Gloucestershire 
hospitals and a juvenile court magistrate; Mrs. Doggy Jay, a 
member 0 1 the L.CJ.O. and wife of Mr. Douglas Jay, Labour M.P, for 
Battersea North ; Mrs. Elizabeth Whitley, wife of Dr. II. 0. Whitley, 
minister at St, Giles's Cathedral, Edinburgh ; Mr. J ustioo Stovonson, 
a Judge of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division; Dr. 
David McDonald, a Northumberland general practitioner and former 
president of the North of England branch of the B.M.A. ; Mr. Ralph 
Risk, a Glasgow solicitor, formerly president of the Law Society of 
Scotland; Professor Ronald Tunbridge, Professor of Medicine at 
Leeds University ; and Mr. John Ross, lately head of the Children h 
D epartment at the Homo Office and chairman of the Marriage 
Guidance Training Board. 

The Government’s decision to set up the committee was 
announced in February last during the House of Lords debate 
on the question of A.I.D. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 16109 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Launching of World’s 
Biggest Submarine (U.S.S. “ Triton ”). 

The largest submarine ever built — the nuclear-powered 
U.S.S. Triton — was launched on Aug. 19 at Groton, Connec- 
ticut, The eighth atomic submarine in the U.S. Navy, she 
has a displacement of nearly 6,000 tons (equivalent to that of 
a cruiser) and is the first atomic submarine with two nuclear 
reactors in her power-plant ; she is also the first submarine 
in the world to have three decks inside her hull. Almost 
twice the size of the Nautilus, she has a length of 447 feet and 
a complement of 148 officers and men. Her speed and many 
other details remain secret, but it was disclosed that she was 
equipped with the most modem radar and elec Lromc hearing 
and “ seeing ” devices for communication, control and direc- 
tion of aircraft and guided missiles. 

Of the seven other U.S. atomic submarines launched or in 
commission, the Seawolf has a displacement of 3,400 tons, the 
Nautilus of 3,200 tons, the Skipjack of 2,880 tons, and the 
Skate, Sargo, Swordfish and Seadragon of 2,860 tons, llie 
Seadragon was launched at Portsmouth (N.H.) on Aug. 16. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 16329 A.) 


C. SOVIET UNION - UNITED STATES. — Soviet 
Proposals for Expansion of U.S.-Soviet Trade and 
Long-term Credits to U.S.S.R. 

In a letter to President Eisenhower on June 5, M. Khrushchev 
expressed the Soviet Government’s willingness to conclude a 
large-scale trade agreement with the United States, and 
suggested that the U.S.S.U. could make big purchases of U.S. 
equipment and materials “ with a view to speeding up the 
Soviet Government’s new large-scale programme of expansion 
m the pi eduction of consumer goods.” The Soviet Prime 
Minister also suggested that long-term U.S. credits could be 
granted to the U.S.S.R. to lmance Soviet purchases in the 
United States. 

After stating that Soviet purelutKos of U S. materials and equipment 
could amount to “ several thousand million dollars ” over tlio next 
few years if an appropriate agreement wore negotiated, M. Khrushchov 
suggested that the Soviet Union could supply the U.S.A. in return 
with “ goods and equipment of particular interest to the United 
States,” including manganese and chromium ore, ferrous metals, 
platinum, etc. Do also proposed that tlio two countries should 
eo-opcrato in tlio production of synthetic materials, and that American 
specialists should work in So vied factories as consultants on the 
manufacture of certain, types of Hindi materials ; he added that the 
U.S.S.R. was ** prepared to make available to U.S. specialists the 
possibility of studying Soviet achievements m this Hold.” 

In his reply (July 14) President Eisenhower pointed out that 
U.S.-Soviet trade could be expanded “ right now ” without any 
need for special action by the U.S. Government, and that Soviet 
trade organizations were free to develop a larger volume of 
trade with American irnns. As the extension of long-term 
credits to the U.S.S.R, would raise “ complex legal and political 
questions,” he urged that the Soviet trade organizations should 
“ take advantage of the normal commercial credit terms 
p resell tly available. ’ ’ 

President Eihoii bovver agreed that expanded Soviet- American trade 
“ could under certain conditions be of mutual benefit and serve to 
improve our relations in general,” especially if It were accompanied 
by ” broad contacts between our peoples and a fuller exchange of 
information and ideas aimed at promoting mutual imdorstanding as 
a basis for lasting peace.” The President continued : 

“ As you know, U.S. export and import trade is carried on by 
individual linns and not under governmental auspices. There is no 
need, therefore, to formalize relations between U.S. firms and Soviet 
trade organizations. Soviet trade organizations are free right now, 
without any need for special action by tlio U.S. Government, to 
develop a. larger volume of trade with firms in this country. They 
may not be taking advantage of all available possibilities. 

** In recent years ilnns have bought far moro from Soviet trade 
organizations than the latter have purchased from the United States. 
Furthermore, many of tlio moro important Soviet trade items 
mentioned in your letter are accorded duty-free entry into tlio 
United States. Tims tlio situation favours the expansion of Soviet 
purchases in this country. 

” While the extension of long-term credits for Soviet purchases in 
the United States would raise complex legal and political questions, 
tlio normal commercial credit terms presently available to Soviet 
trade organizations xiormit the further expansion of trade between 
our two countries. 

In his recent report on the expansion of the Soviet chemical 
industry (see 16248 A) M. Khrushchev had referred to the 
possibility of placing large Soviet orders in the U.S. A., Great 
Britain and Western Germany for the necessary plant and 
equipment.— -(New York Times - Soviet Embassy Press 
r Department, London) 

D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Royal Navy. - Ending of 
East Indies Naval Command. 

The East Indies Station of the Royal Navy ceased to exist 
on Sept. 7, when its responsibilities were divided between the 
Commanders-in-Cliief of the Far East and the South Atlantic 
and South America Stations and the Commander of the new 
Arabian Seas and Persian Gulf Stalion. The latter station 
includes the Red Sea, tbe Persian Gulf, the Arabian Sea, and a 
small area of tbe north-western part of the Indian Ocean. 

The East Indies Station was founded in 1744 and had thus 
had a lifetime of over 200 years ; its forthcoming abolition 
had been announced by the Admiralty in February last (see 
16077 A). The last C.-in-C., East Indies (Vice-Admiral II. W. 
Biggs) was the 100th holder of the post. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 16077 A.) 

E. AFRICA. — New President of Capricorn Africa 
Society. - Retirement of Colonel Sterling. 

Mr. Michael Wood, a Nairobi surgeon and farmer, became 
president of the Capricorn Africa Society on Sept. XI in succes- 
sion to its founder, Colonel David Sterling, who had resigned 
the presidency earlier in the month after holding it for ten years. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. 1497* A.) 
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A, PORTUGAL. — Presidential Election. - Rear- 
Admiral Tomaz becomes President of Portugal. - New 
Cabinet formed by Dr. Salazar. 

Portugal’s first contested presidential election since 1926 was 
held on June 8, resulting in the election of Rear-Admiral 
Americo Tomaz as President of the Republic in succession to 
President Craveiro Lopes, whose seven-year term of office had 
expired. The unsuccessful Opposition candidate was General 
Humberto Delgado, the Director-General of Civil Aviation. 
The Ministry of the Interior announced that 1,001,138 votes had 
been cast in metropolitan Portugal and the overseas territories, 
of which Rear-Admiral Tomaz had obtained 765,081 (76.4 per 
cent) and General Delgado 236,057 (22.5 per cent). 

Rear-Admiral Tomaz (63) stood as candidate of the Govern- 
ment party — Dr. Salazar’s National Union ( Umdo National), 
which has ruled Portugal since 1926. He resigned the post of 
Navy Minister — which he had held for many years — to contest 
the presidential election. General Delgado (52), a senior Air 
Force officer, was military attach^ in Waslungton and Portu- 
guese representative at NATO before his appointment as 
Director-General of Civil Aviation. Although there had been 
Opposition candidates at the two previous presidential elections, 
they withdrew their nominations before polling day after 
alleging that they had not received adequate guarantees for 
the free conduct of the election. Presidential elections are held 
at seven-yearly intervals, and on a basis of universal adult 
suffrage, throughout metropolitan Portugal (including the 
Azores and Madeira) and the African and Far Eastern colonies. 

A second Opposition candidature — that of Dr. Arlmdo Yinconto, a 
Lisbon lawyer — had originally been presented, but was withdrawn 
on May 30 after Dr. Vincente and his supporters had agreed to support 
General Delgado. A joint policy statement was issued by General 
Delgado and Dr Vincente saying that the latter had withdrawn his 
candidature in view of the need for ** unity of action at the polls 
against the dictatorship Government.” The statement called for 
freedom of expression, association, and religious belief ; freedom from 
arbitrary arrest ; free general elections under a new electoral law ; 
the release of political detainees , and immediate measures for the 
** democratization ” of Portugal In subsequent press conferences 
General Delgado announced his intention of dismissing Dr. Salazar if 
he were elected to the Presidency , of ending the latter’s personal 
and ** totahtanan ” rule , and of introducing a democratic two-party 
system in place of the single-party regime of the past 32 years. 

Although the elections themselves took place in a calm atmosphere, 
serious rioting occurred in Lisbon, Oporto, and Braga during the 
electoral campaign, m spite of the Government’s ban on political 
demonstrations. During the third week of May supporters of General 
Delgado clashed with the police in Oporto, where some 25 people 
were injured, and m Lisbon, where over 100 people were injured and 
the police opened fire after being stoned by the crowds. A number 
of arrests were made, the Ministry of the Interior alleging that the 
Lisbon riots had been planned €i with the evident intention of creating 
an insurgent atmosphere.” Further disturbances occurred on June 1 
at Braga, where a number of people were injured in clashes with the 
police during demonstrations in favour of General Delgado. 

In a statement on the latter date (Juno 1) General Delgado alleged 
that the Government were putting numerous difficulties in the way 
of his election campaign. Ins allegations included charges that 
members of Opposition committees had been arrested on charges of 
fomenting riots, that the pohee had made throe raids on his Lisbon 
headquarters, that at least two-thirds of his election propaganda was 
not allowed to be published m the Press, that he was not allowed 
to use the radio, and that his movements had been shadowed by 
pohee during the election campaign. After the poll General Delgado 
sent a letter to President Craveiro Lopes containing a list of alleged 
electoral irregularities during the votmg, and stating that he might 
contest the validity of the elections in the courts. 

It was officially announced on June 11 that General Delgado had 
ceased to hold the post of Director-General of Civil Aviation and had 
been ordered to return to the Portuguese Air Force. 

Rear-Admiral Tomaz was formally sworn in as President of 
Portugal on Aug. 9 m succession to President Craveiro Lopes. 
At the same time Dr. Salazar tendered his Cabinet’s resignation 
to President Tomaz, who asked him to form a new administra- 
tion. The new Government, announced on Aug. 33, contained 
ten new Ministers, its membership being as follows : 

*Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar . . . . Prime Minister. 

fUr. Pedro Teotonio Pereira . . . . Minister of the 

Presidency. 

Dr. Marcelo Matias Foreign Affairs. 

General Julio Botelho Moniz . . . . Defence. 

Colonel Almeida Fernandes . . . . Army. 

Commodore de Mendonja Dias . . Navy. 

*Dr. Pinto Barbosa . Finance. 

Dr. Josd Pires Cardoso Interior. 

*Sr. Francisco Leite Pinto . . . . Education. 

Sr. Ferreira Dias Economy. 

*Dr. Antunes Varela Justice. 


Sr. Carlos Ribeiro Communications. 

Sr. Henrique Martins de Carvalho .. Health. 

Commodore Vasco Lopes Alves .. . Oversea Territories. 

*Sr. A rantes Oliveira . . . . . . Public Works. 

*Dr. Veiga de Maeedo Corporations. 

* No change. 

| Dr. Teotonio Pereira is also Deputy Prime Minister in Uis 
capacity as Minister of the Presidency. 

The governmental reorganization involved the following 
changes : (i) Dr. Teotonio Pereira (Ambassador in London) 
succeeded Dr. Mareelo Gaetano as Minister of the Presidency 
and Deputy Prime Minister ; (n) Dr. Matias (Ambassador in 
Paris) succeeded Dr. Paulo Cunhu at the Foreign Ministry ; 
(in) General Botelho Moniz (Chief of General Stuff) became 
Defence Minister vice Colonel Santos Costa ; (iv) Commodore 
de Mendon^a Dias filled the vacancy at the Navy Ministry 
caused by Rear-Admiral Tomaz’s election as President of the 
Republic ; (v) Commodore Lopes Alves Look over the portfolio 
of Overseas Territories from Dr. Raul Ventura ; (vi) Senhor 
Ferreira Dias succeeded Dr. t Hisses Cortez as Minister of 
Economy ; (vii) Senhor Ribeiro replaced General do Araujo at 
the Ministry of Communications ; (viii) Dr, Cardoso succeeded 
Dr, Trigo dc Negreiros as Minister of the Interior ; (ix) 
Colonel Almeida Fernandes took over the Army portfolio, 
which was vacant before the Cabinet reorganization ; (x) 
Senhor Martins de Carvalho joined the Cabinet ns Minister of 
Health, a new portfolio. 

Dr. Salazar has held the office of Prime Minister without 
interruption for 26 years.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York 'rimes) 
(Prev. rep. 11639 D ; Cabinet, 14321 A.) 

B. MALAYA. — Progressive Elimination of Terrorism. 
- Southern Malaya cleared of Terrorists. 

The Prime Minister of the Malayan Federation, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, disclosed on Aug. 26 that I lor Lung, one of the 10 
members of the Malayan Communist Party’s central committee 
and head of the terrorist organization in Southern Malaya, had 
surrendered in April. Since then the Federation Government 
had sought to “use” Dor Lung and, with Ids co-operation, 
the surrender of a further 1 00 terrorists hud been brought about, 
including 38 “ranking terrorists,” leading to the end of 
organized terrorism in the south. The number of terrorists 
eliminated in Northern Johore since the beginning of 1958 was 
188, but the Tengku estimated that 78 still remained in Southern 
Johore and 600-700 in Northern Malaya. Of Lite total number 
of terrorists remaining throughout l lie whole country (1,078), 
the great majority were Chinese and not more than 100 were 
thought to he Malayans. Northern and Central Johore were 
declared “ white ” (i.e. terrorist-free) ureas on Aug, 27, 

The position in Perak, where the military offensive launched 
in May 1957 (see page 163 05, second column) had been main- 
tained for over a year, was outlined on July 9, 1958, by Date 
Abdul Kazak, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, 
lie said that 138 Communists, belonging to 14 or 15 “jungle 
gangs,” had surrendered between November 1957 and July 
1958, making a total of 804 surrenders since the amnesty regula- 
tions of Aug. 16, 1957 (see 36105 A) and reducing the number 
of terrorists in Perak to 268. 

To achieve these results 260,000 Malayan dollars (about ,1130,000) 
had been paid out in rewards in Perak and 490,000 Malayan dollars 
(about £55,000) in Northern Johore the bulk of the latter payment 
having; boon made to I for Lung. Defending those payments, the 
ienglcu said : “ Wo cannot stick strongly to principles. If money 
can buy the end, wo must use it.” 

Following the intensive military operations In Perak during 
March 1958 (see 16X05 A), similar military pressure, combined 
with measures to cut off terrorist food supplies, was concentrated 
in the south-west corner of the Malayan peninsula In a new 
offensive which began on April 15. Thirteen terrorists were 
killed by security forces in Perak between May and August, 
and a number of terrorists were killed or captured from time to 
time in other areas. 

The 3rd Battn. Royal Australian Regiment joined the 
Commonweaith Forces m Malaya towards the end of June, 
while the R.A.A.F. took over the air base at Rutterworth 
(Kedah) m July 1958 and increased its strength with a squadron 
of Canberra jet bombers. 

announced in the British House of Commons on April 
16, 19o8, that casualties to U.IC. armed forces in Malaya since 
the beginning of the emergency in 1948 totalled 802 killed and 
348 wounded.— (Times - Daily Telegraph- Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 16x05 A.) 
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A. FAR EAST. — The Quemoy Crisis. 

After a long period of quiescence, the situation in the 
Formosa Straits again became acute towards the end of August 
as a result of the intensive shelling of the Nationalist-held 
islands of Quemoy and Little Quemoy by Communist batteries 
on the Chinese mainland. The two islands had already been 
subjected to sporadic shellfire during the first week of August, 
and the Nationalist Government in 
Formosa had reported a stiong build-up 
of Communist jet lighters m the coastal 
areas of Fukien province, bordering the 
Formosa Straits. As a precaution against 
possible Communist attack, the Nationalist 
Government had declared a state of 
emergency on Aug. 0 in the Pescadores 
(the island group half-way between 
Formosa and the mainland) and the off- 
shore islands under Nationalist control — 
i.e. the Quemoys and Matsu, off the Fukien 
coast [see accompanying map]. 

The Quemoy group lies 15 miles east of 
tho mainland port of Amoy, while Matsu 
(200 miles to the north) lies in the estuary of 
tho Min Klvor off Foochow. According to tho 
U.S. Press, about 200,000 Nationalist troops 
(almost one -third of tho total Nationalist 
forces) wore believed to bo garrisoning those 
offshore islands. Tho Taohon Islands (200 to 
250 miles north of Matsu), together with tho 
island of Nanohisan, wore evacuated by tho 
Nationalists in February 1955 (see 14117 A). 

The Quemoy Bombardments. 

From Aug. 28 onwards Quemoy and Little Quemoy were 
subjected to almost daily bombardments- — many of great 
violence and intensity— from Communist shore batteries on 
the mainland ; heavy shellfire was also directed against two 
small Nationalist-held islets (Tatan and Ehrfcan, only 180 
acres in extent) lying less than three miles off Amoy. Over 
50,000 shells were bred within two hours on Aug. 28, while on 
subsequent days the Quemoys were lut by up to 00,000 shells 
in 24 hours. The bombardments were particularly intense 
between Aug. 28-28, slackened for some days thereafter, and 
were resumed at intervals during the first fortnight of 
September, being sporadic on some occasions and exceptionally 
violent on others. Apart from intensive bombardments of 
Nationalist batteries and fixed positions, heavy barrages were 
maintained with the object of preventing convoys from 
Formosa reaching the Quemoys. Up to the end of' August 
the Nationalist authorities had reported over 1,000 casualties 
in the Quemoy bombardments, including many civilians. 

The Fukien Command of the Chinese Communist Army 
broadcast a message on Aug. 28 to the Nationalist commander 
in the Quemoys (General Wu Lien) calling upon him to 
surrender and declaring that las position had become 
“ hopeless,” that he could expect no reinforcement from 
Formosa, and that continued resistance was useless. 

After saying that a landing on Quemoy was " imminent,’* and 
expressing tho determination of tho Chinese X ) ooplo’s Army to 
“liberate Taiwan [Formosa] as well as the offshore islands,” tho 
broadcast called on General Wu Lien and his officers to surrender or 
to load their soldiers in a revolt against Chiang Kai-shek. It added : 
“ If in this way you do something beneficial for tho fatherland, the 
people will forgive you in aooordanco with our fixed policy. If you 
porsist in making yourselves cannon-fodder for the American 
imperialists, in fighting for tho Chiang Kai-shek clique, and in 
remaining tho enemy of our 600,000,000 people, your end will he 
very sad ...” 

During the first fortnight of September a number of 
attempts were made to supply the Quemoy garrison and civilian 
population from Formosa. Owing to the intensity of the 
bombardments from the mainland, and frequent sorties by 
Communist gunboats, very few vessels were able to reach the 
island and those that did so had in most eases to put to sea 
again after discharging only part of their cargo. In the first 
three days of September three successive convoys from 
Formosa — consisting of landing-craft and other small vessels — 
had to abandon the attempt to reach Quemoy in face of artillery 
fire described bv eye-witnesses as more intense than anything 
known in the Korean War. Further attempts were made on 
subsequent days, but mostly with little or no success ; although 

news black-out was maintained, it was understood that a 
number of Nationalist ships had been sunk or beached in the 


attempt to run the blockade. It was admitted in Formosa that 
the situation in Quemoy was causing great concern as the 
garrison and civilian population were running increasingly 
short of ammunition, supplies and food. 

As from Sept. 7 units of the U.S. Seventh Fleet helped 
Nationalist warships to escort supply convoys to Quemoy, 
at the request of the Nationalist Government ; a convoy 
successfully reached the island on that date, while on Sept. 17 
three landing-ships from the Pescadores, escorted by Nationalist 


(By permission of The Times ) 

and U.S. warships, put supplies ashore in the most successful 
blockade-running operation since the beginning of the month. 
Other supplies were dropped in Quemoy by Nationalist cargo 
planes from Formosa, an airlift for this purpose being started 
on Sept. 14. In escorting the seaborne convoys, U.S. naval 
vessels ignored the 12-mile limit proclaimed by the Com- 
munist Government (see below) but did not approach Quemoy 
closer than three miles ; they were not involved in any 
exchanges of fire with Communist batteries on the mainland. 

Several small-scale air and naval clashes between Nationalist and 
Communist forties oeourrod in tho Formosa Straits during this 
period. Tho Nationalist Pofonoo Ministry claimed on Sept. 2 that 
11 Communist torpedo-boats had been destroyed during an attack 
on a convoy bound for Quemoy, for tho loss of only one Nationalist 
vessel. It was stated that 12 torpedo-boats had attacked in four 
waves and that all but one had boon sunk. 

American Reactions to Quemoy Crisis. - Declarations by 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles. 

The massive bombardments of Quemoy aroused serious 
concern in the United States, where fears were expressed that 
they might be a preliminary to a Communist assault on the 
offshore islands. On Sept. 4 the Secretary of State discussed 
the situation with President Eisenhower, who was then on 
holiday at Newport, Rhode Island, after which the following 
statement on the U.S. attitude was issued by Mr. Dulles with 
the authorization of the President ; 

“ (1) Neither Taiwan nor the islands of Quemoy and Matsu have 
over been under tho authority of the Chinese Communists. Since the 
end of tho Second World War they have boon continuously under the 
authority of Free China — that is, the Republic of China. 

“ (2) Tho United States is bound by treaty to help to defend 
Taiwan from armed attack, and the President is authorized by 
joint resolution of Congress to employ the armed forces of the United 
States for tho securing and protecting of related positions such as 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

“ (3) Any attempt on the part of the Chinese Communists to seize 
these positions or any of thorn would be a crude violation of the 
principles upon whioh world order is based, namely, that no country 
should uso armed forco to seize now territory. 

** (4) Tho Chinese Communists have for about two weeks boon 
subjecting Quemoy to heavy artillery bombardment and, by artillery 
fire and the use of small naval craft, they have boon harassing the 
regular supply of tho civilian and military population of tho Quemoys, 
which totals some 125,000 persons. Poking Radio repeatedly 
announces tho purpose of these military operations to be to take by 
armed force Taiwan, as well as Quemoy and Matsu. In virtually 
every Peking broadcast Taiwan and tho off-shore islands are linked 
as tho objective of what is called tho * Chinese people’s liberation 
Army.' 
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** (5) Despite, however, what the Chinese Communists say, and so 
far have done, it is not yet certain that their purpose is in fact to 
make an all-out effort to conquer hy force Taiwan and the off-shore 
islands. Neither is it apparent that such efforts as are being made, 
ot may he made, cannot he contained hy the forces of the Republic 
of China, with such substantial logistical support as the United 
States is providing. 

** (6) The joint resolution of Congress, referred to above, includes 
a -fl-nrlmg to the effect that * the secure possession by friendly Govern- 
ments of the Western Pacific island chain, of which Formosa is a 
part, is essential to the vital interests of the United States and all 
friendly nations in and bordering upon the Pacific Ocean/ It further 
authorizes the President to employ the armed forces of the United 
States for the protection not only of Formosa but for * the securing 
and protection of such related positions and territories of that area 
now in friendly hands and the taking of such other measures as he 
judges to he required or appropriate in ensuring the defence of 
Formosa/ 

“ In view of the situation outlined in the preceding paragraph, 
the President has not yet made any finding under that resolution 
that the employment of U.S. armed forces is required or appropriate 
in ensuring the defence of Formosa. The President would not, 
however, hesitate to make such a finding if he 3 udges that the circum- 
stances made this necessary to accomplish the purposes of the joint 
resolution. 

“ in this connexion we have recognized that the securing and 
protecting of Quemoy and Matsu have increasingly become related 
to the defence of Taiwan. This is, indeed, also recognized by the 
Chinese Co mmunis ts. Military dispositions have been made by the 
United States so that a Presidential determination, if made, would 
he followed by action both timely and effective. 

“ (7) The President and I [Mr. Dulles] earnestly hope that the 
Chinese Communist regime will not again, as in the case of Korea, 
defy the basic principle upon which world order depends, namely, 
that aimed force should not be used to achieve territorial ambitions. 
Any such use of naked force would pose an issue far transcending 
the offshore islands and even the security of Taiwan. It would 
forecast a widespread use of force m the Far East which would 
endanger vital free-world positions and the security of the United 
States. 

u (8) The United States has not, however, abandoned hope that 
Peking will stop short of defying the will of mankind for peace. This 
would not require it to abandon its claims, however ill-founded we 
may deem them to he. 

'* In the extended negotiations which the representatives of the 
U.S.A. and the Chinese Communist regime conducted at Genova 
between 1955 and 1958 a sustained effort was made by the United 
States to secure, with particular reference to the Taiwan area, a 
declaration of mutual and reciprocal renunciation of force, except 
in self-defence, which, however, would he without prejudice to the 
pursuit of policies by peaceful means The Chinese Communists 
rejected any such declaration. We beheve, however, that such a 
course of conduct constitutes the only civilized and acceptable 
procedure. The United States intends to follow that course, so far 
as it is concerned, unless and until the Chinese Communists, by their 
acts, leave us no choice but to react in defence of the principles to 
which all peace-loving Governments are dedicated ** 

On Sept. 11 President Eisenhower made a nation-wide 
broadcast about “ the situation, dangerous to peace, which 
has developed in the Formosa Straits,” with the aim of giving 
American people the “ basic facts and my conclusions as to 
our nation’s proper course of action.” The President spoke 
as follows : 

" ... On the morning of Aug. 23 the Chinese Communists opened 
a severe bombardment of Quemoy, an island off the China coast. 
Another island in the same area, Matsu, was also attacked. Those 
two islands have always been a part of Free China — never under 
Communist control. This bombardment of Quemoy has been going 
on almost continuously ever since. Also, the Chinese Co mmuni sts 
have been using their naval craft to try to break up the supplying 
of Quemoy, with its 125,000 people. Their normal source of supply 
is hy sea from Formosa, where the Government of Free China is now 
located. The Chinese Communists say that they will capture Quemoy. 
So far they have not actually attempted a landing, but their bombard- 
ment has caused great damage. Over 1,000 people have been killed 
or wounded. In large part these are civilians. 

“ This is a tragic affair. It is shocking that in this day and age 
naked force should be used for such aggressive purposes. But this 
is not the first time that the Chinese Communists have acted m this 
way. In 1950 they attacked and tried to conquer the Republio of 
Korea. At that time President Truman announced the intention of 
protecting Formosa, the principal area still held by Free China, 
because of the belief that Formosa’s safety was vital to the security 
of the United States and the free world. Our Government has 
adhered firmly ever since 1950 to that policy. 

" In 1953 and 1954 the Chinese Communists took an active part in 
the war in Indo -China against Vietnam. In the faff [autumn] of 
1954 they attacked Quemoy and Matsu, the same two islands they 
are attacking now. They broke off that attack when, in January 1955 
Congress and I agreed that we should firmly support Free China. 

“ Since then, for about four years, the Chinese Co mmunis ts have 
not used force for aggressive purposes We have achieved an armis- 


tice in Korea which stopped the fighting there in 1953. There Ih a 
1954 armistice in Vietnam; and since 1955 there has been quiet in 
the Formosa Straits. Wo had hoped that the Chinese Communists 
wore becoming peaceful— but it seems not. So the world is again 
faced with the problem of armed aggroHHlon . . , 

“ What should wo do ? Shall wo lake the position that, submitting 
to throat, it is bettor to surrender pieces of free territory in the hope 
that this will satisfy live appetite of the aggressor and wo shall have 
peace? Do wo not remember that the name * Munich * symbolizes 
a vain hope of appeasing dictators ? At that time the policy of 
appeasement was tried, and it failed. Drier to the Second World 
War, Mussolini seized Ethiopia. In the Far East, Ja.pa.mwe warlords 
were grabbing Manchuria. Hitler sent, his armed forces into tho 
Rhineland in violation of tho Versailles Treaty. Then ho annexed 
Austria. When ho got away with that, he turned to ( V.oohoslovakla 
and began taking it bit by bit. 

“ in the face of all those attacks on freedom by tho dictators, tho 
powerful democracies stood aside. It seemed that Ethiopia and 
Manchuria were too far away and too unimportant to fight about. 
In Europe, appeasement was looked on as the way to peace. Tho 
democracies felt that if they tried to stop what was going on, that 
would moan war. But because of these repeated threats, war came 
just the same. 

** If! the democracies had stood firm at tho beginning, almost 
surely there would lxavo boon no world war. Instead, they gave Huoh 
an appoaraneo of weakness and timidity that aggressive rulers were 
encouraged to overrun one country after another. In tho end the 
democracies saw that their very survival was at stake. They luid no 
alternative but to turn and fight in wind proved to lie the most 
tomble war tho world has over known, I know something about 
tho war, and I never want to see that history repeated* But, my 
fellow-Americans, it certainly can bo repeated if the peace-loving 
democratic nations again fearfully practise a policy of standing Idly 
by while aggressors uso armed force to conquer tho small and weak. 

" Let us suppose that tho Ohineso Communists conquer Quemoy. 
Would that bo tho end of tho story ? Wo know that it would not be. 
History teaches that when powerful despots gain something through 
aggression, they try, by tho some methods, to gain more and more 
and more. Also, w© have more to guide us than the teachings of 
history. Wo hay© the boastings of tho Ohineso themselves. They 
frankly say that their present military effort Is part of a programme 
to conquer Formosa. 

" It is certain as can b© that tho shooting which the Ohineso 
Communists started on Aug. 23 had as its purpose not just the taking 
of Quemoy. It is port of what Is an ambitious plan of armed conquest. 
This plan would liquidate all tho free-world positions in tho Western 
Pacific area and bring them under captive Governments which 
would bo hostile to tho United States and tho free world, Thus the 
Chinese and Russian Communists would come to dominate tlx© 
western half of the now friendly Pacific Ocean. Ho aggression by 
ruthless despots again imposes a clear danger to the United States 
and to the Eroo world. 

"In this effort the Chinese Communists and tho Soviet Union 
appear to he working hand-in-hand. On Hopt. 1 I received a long 
lettor on this subject from Prim© Minister Khrushchev [see below]. 
He warned tho United States against helping its allies In tho Western 
Pacific. He said that wo should not support the Republic of Ohio* 
and the Republic of Korea. Ho contended that wo should desert 
them, return all our naval forces to our home bases, and leave our 
friends in tho Far East to face, alone, tho combined military power of 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

" Does Mr. Khrushchov think that we have so soon forgotten 
Korea? I must say to you, very frankly and soberly, that the 
United States cannot accept the result that the Communists seek. 
Neither can wo now show a weakness of purpose- a timidity which 
would surely lead thorn to move more aggressively against u« and 
our friends in tho Western Pacific area. 

“ If the Chinese Communists have decided to risk a war, it t« not 
because Quemoy itself is so valuable to them. They have been 
getting along without Quemoy ever since they seized the China 
mainland nine years ago. If they have decided to risk a war, it can 
only be because they, and their Soviet allies, have decided to find out 
whother threatening war is a policy from which they can make big 
gains. If that is their decision, then a Western Pacific Munich would 
not buy us peace or security. It would encourage the aggressors and 
dismay our friends and allies there, If history teaches anything, 
appeasement would make it more likely that wo would have to fight 
a major war. 

“ Congress has made oloar its recognition that the security of tho 
Western Pacific is vital to the security of the United States. The 
Senate has ratified, hy overwhelming vote, security treaties with the 
Republio of China covering Formosa and the Pescadores, and alio 
the Republic of Korea. We have a mutual security treaty with the 
Republic) of the Philippines, which could bo next in lino for conquest 
if Formosa fell into hostile hands, Those treaties commit tho United 
States to the defence of the treaty areas. In addition, there is a Joint 
resolution which Congress passed in January 1955, dealing specifi- 
cally with Formosa and the off -shore islands of Free China in tho 
Formosa Straits. At that time the situation was similar to what it 
is to-day. Congress then voted the President authority to employ 
riie armed forces of the United States for the defence, not only of 
Formosa, but of related positions such as Quemoy and Matsu. 
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“ To-day tho Chinese Communists announce, repeatedly and 
officially, that then* military operations against Quemoy are preli- 
minary to attack on Formosa. So it is clear that the Formosa Straits 
resolution of 1955 applies to the present situation If the present 
bombardment and harassment of Quemoy should be converted into 
a major assault with which the local defenders could not cope, then 
we would be compelled to face precisely the situation that Congress 
visualized in 1955, 

“ 1 have repeatedly sought to make clear our position m this 
matter so that there would not be danger of Communist miscalcula- 
tion. The Secretary of State, on Sept. 4, made a statement to the 
same end [sec above]. This statement could not, of course, cover 
every contingency. Indeed, 1 interpret the joint resolution as 
requiring me not to make absolute advance commitments but to 
use my judgment according to the circumstances of the time. But 
the statement did carry a clear meaning to the Chinese Communists 
and to tlio Soviet Union There will bo no retreat in the face of 
armed aggression . . . 

“ 1 do not believe that the United Staton can either bo lured or 
frightened into appeasement. 1 believe that in taking the position 
of opposing aggression by forces 1 am taking the only position which 
is consistent with the vital interests of the U.H.A. and, indeed, with 
the peace of the world. 

“ I assure you that no American boy will be asked by mo to light 
just for Quomoy. But those who make up our armed forces- and X 
believe the American people as a whole— do stand ready to defend 
the principle that armed force shall not be used for aggressive 
purposes. Upon observance of that principle depends a lasting and 
just peace. It is that same principle that protects the Western 
Uaoiflo free-world positions as well as the security of our homeland. 
If we are not ready to defend this principle, then tragedy after tragedy 
would befall us. 

“ But there is a far better way Hum resort to force to settle these 
dilTorences, and there is some hope that such a bettor way may bo 
followed. That is the way of negotiation. That way is open and 
prepared, because in 1955 airangomonts were made between the 
U.H A. and the Chinese Communists that an ambassador on each 
side would bo authorized to discuss at Geneva certain problems of 
common concern. These included the matter of release of American 
civilians imprisoned in Communist China, and such questions as the 
renunciation of force in the Formosa area. There have boon 73 
meetings since August 1955. 

“ When our Ambassador who was conducting those negotiations 
U.e. Mr. Alexis Johnson! was recently transferred to another post, 
we named as successor Mr. Beam, our Ambassador to Poland [see 
10379 A I. The Secretary of Htato, in hie Sept. 4 statement, referred 
to those Geneva negotiations. Two days later Mr. Chou En-lai, the 
Premier of the People's Republic of China, proposed that these talks 
should ho resumed * In the Interests of peace * [see below]. This 
was followed up on tfopt, 8 by Mr. Mao Tso-tung, the Chairman of 
the People's Republic of China. Wo promptly welcomed this prospect 
and instructed our Ambassador at Warsaw to bo ready immediately 
to resume those talks* Naturally, the United states will adhere to 
the position it first took in 1955 -that wo will not in those talks bo 
a party to any arrangements which would prejudice the rights of our 
ally, tho Republic of China. 

“ Wo know by hard experience that tho Chinese Communist 
leaders are indeed militant and aggressive. But wo cannot believe 
that they would now persist in a course of military aggression which 
would threaten world poaoo, with all that would be involved. We 
believe that diplomacy can and should llnd a way out. There are 
measures that can ho taken to assure that those offshore islands 
will not be a thorn in the side of peace. If tho bilateral talks between 
Ambassadors do not fully succeed, there is still the hope that tho 
United Nations could exert a peaceful influence on the situation. 

** In 1955 the hostilities of tho Chinese Communists in the Formosa 
area were brought beforo the Security Council. But tho Chinese 
Communists rejected its jurisdiction. They said that they were 
entitled to Formosa and the offshore islands, that if they used 
armed force to get them that was purely a * civil war/ and that tho 
United Nations had no right to concern itself. They claimed also 
that tho attack by the Communist North Koreans on South Korea 
was * civil war,’ and that tlio United Nations and the United States 
were * aggressors ’ because they helped South Korea. They said 
the same about their attack on Vietnam. 

“ 1 feel sure that those pretexts will never deceive or control 
world opinion. The fact jlh that Communist Chinese hostilities in 
tho Formosa Btraits area endanger world peace. I do not believe 
that any rulers, however aggressive they may bo, will flout efforts 
to And a peaceful and honourable solution, whether it be by direct 
negotiations or through the United Nations. 

” Wo arc confronted with a serious situation. But It is typical of 
the security problems of tho world today. Powerful and aggressive 
forces are constantly probing, now hero, now there, to see whether 
the free world is weakening. In the face of this, there are no easy 
choices available. It is misleading Cor anyone to imply that there are. 

” However, tho present situation, though serious, is by no moans 
desperate or hopeless. There is not going to be any appeasement. I 
believe that there is not going to be any war. Bnt there must be 
sober realization by the American people that our legitimate purposes 
are again being tested by those who threaten peace and freedom 
everywhere.” 


U.S. Reinforcements for Formosa. 

The U.S. Seventh Fleet m the Formosa Straits, comprising 
some CO warships, was reinforced during the first fortnight of 
September by the aircraft carrier Essex (38,000 tons) and four 
destroyers from the Mediterranean, the 45,000-ton carrier 
Midway from Hawaii, and the guided-missile cruiser Los 
Angeles (17,000 tons) from California ; the Essex and Midway 
joined four other large carriers already forming pari of the 
Seventh Fleet — the Hancock , Lexington , Princeton , and 
Shangri-La. The American naval forces m the Formosa Straits 
are under the command of Vice-Admiral Roland N. Smoot, head 
of the U.S.Taiwan Defence Command. 

It was also disclosed in Washington that the U.S. air forces 
in Formosa had been reinforced during the same period by a 
undisclosed number of Sabre and Starjighter jets from Hawaii 
and the United States ; the Starjighter, with a speed of 
1,400 m.p.li., is claimed to be the fastest jet fighter in the 
world. In addition, the Pentagon confirmed on Sept. 15 that a 
battalion of Nike- Hercules anti-aircraft missiles, capable of 
firing atomic or conventional warheads, had been assigned 
“ for service in the Pacific area.” A squadron of Matador 
guided missiles (pilotless aircraft) had been stationed in 
Formosa for some time previously. 

Chou En-lai on “Liberation” of Formosa. - Offer to 
resume Sino-American Ambassadorial Talks. 

In a statement broadcast by Peking Radio on Sept. 0, Mr. 
Chou Kn-lai reiterated the Chinese Communist Government’s 
claim to “ liberate ” Formosa and the Pescadores, and 
denounced what he described as the U.S.A.’s “ aggression ” in 
those areas and its support for the “ Cluang Kai-shek clique.” 
At the same time he called for a resumption of the Sino- 
American ambassadorial talks “ to make another effort for 
the defence of peace.” 

In tlio course of his statement Mr. Chou claimed that Formosa 
and the Pescadores had boon part of China from anciont times ; 
expressed tho ** sacred right ” and “ unshakable determination ” of 
tho Chinese people to “ liberate” those areas; and maintained that 
tho question was solely of Chinese internal concern. He declared 
that “ all so-called treaties concluded between tho United States and 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime arc null and void as far as tho Chinese 
people are conoornod and can never legalize U.S. aggression.” After 
saying that the Chinese people could ** not tolerate tho immediate 
threat posed by* such coastal islands as Quomoy and Matsu,” and 
wore ” not to bo cowed by war provocations of the United States,” 
Mr. Chou expressed his G ovormnoiiCs willingness to resume tho 
Sino-U.S. ambassadorial talks in view of the fact that the United 
States had appointed a representative of ambassadorial rank [l.e. 
Mr. Beam] to continue them at tho point whore they had been broken 
off at Geneva In December last, 

Mr. Chou’s expressed willingness to resume the Sino- 
American ambassadorial talks was considered by President 
Fisenhower at a meeting of the National Security Council, 
held on Sept. 7 at the White House. An official U.S. statement 
said in part : 

” Wo hope that tho reported statement of Mr, Chou En-lai is 
responsive to tho urging, contained In our Sept. 4 policy statement, 
that * aimed force should not be used to achieve territorial ambitions,' 
although such renunciations of force need not involve renouncing 
claims or the pursuit of policy by peaceful means ... If the Chinese 
Communists are now prepared to respond, tho United States welcomes 
that decision. The U.S. Ambassador at Warsaw stands ready 
promptly to moot with tho Chinese Communist Ambassador there, 
who has previously acted in this matter.” 

The White House statement concluded with a reaffirmation of the 
negotiating position which tho U.S.A. originally took in 1955, 

** namely, that we will not in these talks be a party to any arrangement 
which would prejudice tho rights of our ally, the Republic of China.” 

Mr. Mao Tse-tung (chairman of the Chinese People’s 
Republic), made a speech on Sept. 8 to the Supreme State 
Conference in Peking in which, although criticizing what he 
described as “ U.S. imperialism,” he said that he was hopeful 
about the ambassadorial talks to be resumed between China 
and the United States. 

Communist China proclaims 12-mile Sea Limit. - 

Non-acceptance by United States and Great Britain. 

The Chinese Communist Government issued a declaration 
on Sept. 4 extending the limit of China’s territorial waters 
from three to 12 nautical miles. The new sea-limit was said 
to be applicable to “ the Chinese mainland and its coastal 
islands, as well as Taiwan [Formosa], the Penghu Islands [the 
Pescadores], and all other islands belonging to China which 
are separated from the mainland and its coastal islands by 
the high seas.” It was staled that no foreign warships or air- 
craft could enter China’s “ territorial sea ” and the airspace 
above it without permission from Peking, and that all foreign 
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vessels navigating such areas u must observe the relevant 
laws and regulations laid down by the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China.” After commenting that “ the 
Taiwan and Penghu areas are still unlawfully occupied by the 
"United States,” the declaration added that “ the People’s 
Republic of China has the right to recover these areas by all 
suitable means at a suitable time.” 

With regard to mainland China and the coastal islands, the 
declaration said that China’s “ territorial sea ” comprised all wator 
areas within straight 12 -mile “ base lines ” drawn from the coast and 
from the offshore islands. As shown on the map on page 16387, the 
effect was to bring the offshore islands nnder Nationalist control — 
i.e. the Qnemoys and Matsn — within the new 12 -mile sea limit. 

As stated above, the U.S. warships escorting Chinese 
Nationalist convoys to Quemoy ignored the new 12-mile limit 
claimed by Communist China, but observed the three-mile 
limit observed by the United States and the great majority 
of other maritime countries. In the week Sept. 4-11 Peking 
issued four statements accusing the United States of infringing 
China’s “ sovereignty ” by permitting American vessels to 
enter the 12-mile limit, and describing such actions as 46 war 
provocations.” 

The U.S. State Department rejected the Peking Govern- 
ment’s claim to a 12-mile sea limit as “ an obvious attempt to 
cloak their aggressive purposes,” while the British Government 
informed Peking on Sept. 13 that it could not recognize the 
legal validity of the 12-mile limit On the other hand, the 
Soviet Government announced on Sept. 9 that it would “ fully 
respect ” the extension of China’s territorial waters 

M. Khrushchev’s Letter to President Eisenhower. - 
Soviet Support for Communist China. - President 
Eisenhower’s Reply. 

The Soviet Prime Minister sent a letter to President Eisen- 
hower on Sept. 8 expressing the Soviet Union’s concern at the 
situation in the Formosa Straits, and declaring inter alia that 
“an attack on the Chinese People’s Republic would be an 
attack on the Soviet Union.” M. Khrushchev expressed full 
support for the Chinese Communist Government in the Formosa 
dispute, denounced the attitude of the United States and of 
“ Chiang Kai-shek,” but urged that all parties should try to 
“ find a common language ” with the aim of “ removing the 
tension which has arisen in the Far East.” 

After saying that a “ dangerous situation ” had arisen in the Far 
East and that “ mankind is again confronted with a direct threat of 
war,” M. Khrushchev called on the U.S. A. to “ show reasonableness” 
and to “ refrain from steps which conld have irreparable conse- 
quences.*’ He accused the U.S.A. of “ seizing by force of arms tho 
ancient Chinese territory of Taiwan and tho Penghu Islands ” and 
of “ trying to extend its aggression to the Chinese offshore islands, 
covering it np by references to its support of tho traitor to the Chinese 
people, Chiang Kai-shek.” After referring to the “impermissible” 
exclusion of the Chinese People’s Bepubhc from tho United Nations, 
M. Khrushchev went on to accuse the U.S. Government of “ staging 
military demonstrations to prevent the liberation of Taiwan” 
and of taking “ hasty steps ” to reinforce the Seventh Fleet m the 
Formosa Straits by “ rushing warships and aircraft from the United 
States, the Mediterranean, and other parts of tho world.” 

** It should he pointed out,” M. Khrushchev continued, “ that 
the practice of rushing U.S. warships from one place to another has 
become frequent of late . . . Quite recently the world has witnessed 
such demonstrations by the American Navy in tho Mediterranean, 
when the United States earned out its military intervention in 
Lebanon . . . Today, when attempts are being made at sabre-rattling 
and threatening China, we think it appropriate to recall that China 
is not Lebanon . . . China’s 600 million people are strong and invincible, 
not only by virtue of their inexhaustible resources, but also by virtue 
of their unity behind their government . . I should like to emphasize 
not only this aspect of the matter, hut also the fact that China is not 
alone and that she has true friends who are ready to come to her aid 
at any moment m the event of an act of aggression, because tho 
security interests of People’s China are inseparable from those of 
the Soviet Umon.” 

M. Khrushchev continued : “ Tho practice of despatching naval 
fleets and air wings from one part of the world to another — to the 
Middle East, the Far East, Latin America, and other areas — to 
bring pressure to bear now on some nations, now on others, and to 
try to impose a foreign will on them, raises the question whothcr it is 
not time to put an end to such actions, which cannot be recognized 
as normal methods in international relations. It is legitimate to ask 
whether the U.N. should not consider this and take a decision 
forbidding Powers to undertake such movements of their naval and 
air forces for tho purposes of blackmail and mtimidation, and 
obliging them, to keep these forces within their national frontiers . . . 
Does it not seem to you, Mr. President, that such despatching of 
warships now m one direction, now vx another, today loses much of 
its sense, at least with respect to countries possessing modem weapons ? 
I do not know what your military advisers toll you, hut they cannot 


but know that tho heyday of surfaco-navy Powers is over. In this 
age of nucle ar and rocket weapons, these once formidable warships 
are in fact fit for nothing but courtesy visits and gun salutes, and 
can servo as targets for the right types of rockets. This may hurt the 
pride of people closely connected with the Navy, but they are incon- 
testable facts which one cannot ignore ...” 

Continuing, M. Khrushchov said that Mr. Dulles’s statement of 
Sept. 4 [see above] represented “ an undisguised attempt at gross 
and unceremonious infringement of the sovereign rights of other 
nations ” and “ cannot but lie strongly condemned.” After alleging 
that U.S. military loaders were “ trying, with tho tacit consent of the 
American Government, to resort to atomic blackmail against China/ 
tho Hoviot Prime Minister added . “it can be said with full oonll- 
donee that no threats or blackmail can scare the < Jhinoso people . . . 
Tho Chinese people want peace but they do not fear war. Should a 
war bo forced on China, we have not the least doubt that the ( •hinoso 
people will strike back at tho aggressor in a fitting manner,” 

After asserting that U.S. ” aggressive preparations” in the Far 
East were “not confined to the Formosa* Straits,” M. Khrushchev 
reform! to “ reports that Syngman Ulioo, encouraged and egged on 
by the United States, is again preparing for war provocations and 
airing his intention to ‘march north/” lie alleged that “some 
people in the United States seem to have plans for turning Korea 
into a field of bloody struggle once again ” ; asked in this connexion 
why the U.S. Government was “ so adamant in its refusal to withdraw 
its troops from South Korea ” ; and added that the responsibility 
for Syngman Mioo’s provocations lios entirely with the U.S. Govern- 
ment.” 

M. Khrushchov concluded his letter as follows: “ You will, 
perhaps, consider what C have said as too sharp, l hog to differ. 
Tho only thing I want to do in this letter* just as on other occasions, 
is to speak my mind and emphasize the full gravity of the situation 
which has developed in the area of Taiwan and China’s offshore 
islands as a result of U.S. actions ... it would bo a serious miscal- 
culation for tho United States to believe that one can make short 
work of China, as some Powers used to do in the past. Such a. miscal- 
culation would have grave consequences for the cause of world peace 
... An attack on the Chinese People's Republic, which is a great 
friend, ally and neighbour of our country, Is an attack on the Soviet 
Union. Loyal to its duty, our country would do everything to defend 
jointly with People’s China, the security of both countries and tho 
interests of peace in tho Far East and throughout the world. 

“ Nothing could be more erroneous than to try to read in this 
message of mine any intention of laying the colour on too thickly, let 
alone any threats. All we want to do is to draw your attention to 
tho situation which no-one would he able to got out of neither you 
nor wo~~ should a. war break out In the Far East. We want to find a 
common language with you so that the U.H.S.IL, the United States, 
tho Chinese People's Republic, and other countries may join their 
efforts in removing tho tension which has arisen in tho Far East,” 

President Eisenhower replied to M. Khrushchev as follows 
on Sept. 13 : 

“ I agree with you that a dangerous situation exists in the Taiwan 
area. 1 do not agree with yon as to the source of danger in this 
situation. The present state of tension In the Taiwan area was 
created directly by Chinese Communist notion, not by that of tho 
Republic of China or by the United States. The fact is that following 
a long period of relative calm in that area*, the Chinese Communists, 
without provocation, suddenly Initiated a heavy artillery bombard- 
ment of Quemoy and began harassing the regular supply of the 
civilian and military population of the Quemoys. 

“ This intonso military activity was begun on Aug. 23 some throe 
weeks after your visit to Poking (,soo 10352 A ). Peking Radio has 
repeatedly been announcing that the purpose of those military 
operations is to take Taiwan, as well as Quemoy and Matsu, by 
armed force. In virtually every Peking broadcast, Taiwan and the 
offshore islands are linked as the objective of what is culled the 
‘ Chinese people’s liberation army/ 

“ The issue, then, is whether tho Chinese Communists will seek 
to aehiovo their ambitions through the application of force, as they 
did in Korea, or whether they will accept tho vital requisite of world 
peace and order in a nuclear age and renounce the use of force m a 
moans for satisfying their territorial claims. 

“ The territory concerned has never been under the control of 
Communist China. On tho contrary, the Republic of China despite 
the characterizations you apply to it for ideological reasons is 
recognized by the majority of tho sovereign nations of tho world, 
and its Government has boon and is exercising jurisdiction over the 
territory concerned. 11.8. military forces operate in tho Taiwan area 
in fulfilment of treaty commitments to the Republic of China to 
assist it in tho defoneo of Taiwan and the Pescadores* They are there 
to help resist aggression— not to commit aggression. No upside-down 
presentation such as is contained in your letter can change this fact, 

“ Tho U.S. Government lias welcomed the willingness of the 
Chinese Communists to resume tho ambassadorial talks, which were 
begun three yoars ago in Geneva, for the purpose of finding a means 
of easing tensions in the Taiwan area. In the past, the U.S. repre- 
sentative at those talks has tried by every reasonable means to 
persuade tho Chinese Communist representative to reach agreement 
on mutual ronunciation of force in the Taiwan area, but tho latter 
insistently refusod to roach suoh agreement. The United State® hope® 
that an understanding can be achieved through the renewed talk® 
which will assure that there will bo no resort to the u so of force In the 
endeavour to bring about a solution of tho issues there. 
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“ I regret to say I do not see in yonr letter any effort to And that 
common language which could indeed facilitate the removal oC the 
danger exiting in the current situation in the Taiwan area. 0 n the 
contrary, the description of this situation contained in your letter 
seems designed to servo the ambitions of international Communism 
rather than to present the facts. 1 also note that you have addressed 
no letter to the Chinese Communist loaders urging moderation upon 
them. If your letter to me is not merely a vehicle for one-sided 
denunciation of U.B. actions, but is indeed intended to collect a 
desire to And a common language for peace, I suggest you urge those 
loaders to discontinue their military operations and to turn to a 
policy of peaceful settlement of the Taiwan dispute. If mdoed . . . the 
Chinese Communist, leaders can bo persuaded to place their trust in 
negotiation and a readiness to practise conciliation, then l assure 
you the United States will, on its part, strive in that spirit earnestly 
to the same end.’ 1 ' 

British and Commonwealth Reactions. 

The following statement on the British attitude to the Far 
East erisis was issued on Sept. 12 by the Foreign OHlce in 
London : 

** We have no obligation or commitment of any kind to take military 
action for the defence of Quemoy, Matsu or Formosa. Our only 
obligations are those in accordance with the IT.N. Charter. The U.B. 
Government have neither sought nor received promises of British 
support in the event of war over the Chinese offshore islands. 

” With regard to the present situation, wo regret the current 
indications that the Chinese Government wishes to settle the problem 
of the offshore islands by force. We hope that further attempts will bo 
made to solve the problem of the status of the offshore islands by 
peaceful methods, 

“"The diplomatic discussions In Geneva since 1955, although they 
did not result in a solution, did seem to reduce the tension in the 
area. We regret that the Chinese Government should appear to be 
reverting to military methods. Wo strongly approve President 
Eisenhower's statement yesterday that ho wishes those differences 
to ho settled by way of negotiation. We hope that talks . . . between 
representatives of the two Governments will begin speedily. We also 
welcome the President's statement of Mh hope that the U.N. could 
exert a peaceful influence on the situation if bilateral talks do not 
fully succeed. 

It is important that the real issue should be appreciated. The 
immediate question is not the present or future status of the off- 
shore islands ; it is whether a dispute of this nature should be settled 
by force ; and upon that point wo strongly support the American 
position.” 

Following a meeting of the Labour Party Parliamentary 
Committee, at which the crisis m the Far East was discussed, 
Mr. Gaitskell wrote on Sept. 15 to the Prime Minister (then on 
holiday in Scotland) expressing the Labour Party’s “ deep 
concern at the dangerous situation which has developed ” and 
setting forth its views on the question. Mr. Gaitskell wrote 
as follows : 

” Like your predecessor [Bir Anthony Fdonb we regard Quemoy 
and the other offshore islands as part of the mainland of China. We 
therefore consider that the claim of the Peking Government to them 
is legitimate, and that they should long since have been evaeuatod by 
the Chinese Nationalists instead of reinforced. We do not accept 
that from a military angle they are of any importance to the defence 
of Formosa, which raises different issues. Such military consequence 
as they have seems to he more as a possible aid to an attempt to 
reconquer the Chinese mainland, an attempt which, in our opinion, 
would ho sheer lunacy, 

“ In our view, therefore, Groat Britain should not support, much 
less participate in, any war to defend these islands against attack 
from China. Wo have road the official statements that no commit- 
ments have boon ontorod into by H.M. Government, but we do not 
consider that thoso are clear enough. Tn view of various reports 
which have appeared in the Press, we ask yon to make plain that, 
even if the United Btatos becomes involved in a war to defend Quemoy, 
Brita in would not join in. 

“ Moreover, wo believe that it is tho duty of H.M. Government to 
do everything in thoir power to dissuade tho U.S. Government from 
engaging in such a war. It is clear that American intervention might 
very well have the gravest eonsequonoos. Wo have been particularly 
disturbed by reports that tho use of nuclear weapons by tho United 
Btatos In defence of Quemoy against tho mainland of China is being 
seriously contemplated. Wo hope you will make it clear that there 
Is tho strongest possible objection hero to any such stop. 

4 'While we understand that normally there la a reluctance to 
publicize differences of opinion between ourselves and our allies, 
we regard tho situation as far too serious for this consideration to be 
decisive. The fact is that public opinion, not only in Britain, but, 
we believe, in the whole of Western Europe, is completely opposed to 
a war over Quemoy and Is unable to accept tho arguments with which 
President Eisenhower sought to justify its possibility. 

** We believe the British Government should make this abundantly 
clear to our American allies, and urge tho greatest restraint upon 
them. If, as I trust, you share our views on these masters, I hope 
you will he propared yourself, if need ho, to go to Washington and 
represent them to the President. 


“ I am sorry to have to disturb you with this letter while you are 
on holiday. I should not liave done so had I not felt tho matter to 
bo one of exceptional urgency.’* 

Mr. Macmillan replied to Mr. Gaitskell on the same day 
as follows : 

“ H.M. Government's position has already boon made oloar. I 
said in a speech at Bromley on Sept. 12 : 4 Our American allies have 
neither sought nor received promises of military support from us m 
tho Formosa area. Tho fact that we arc not militarily involved puts 
all tho greater obligation upon us to help in any way we can, by 
private consultation and public action, to secure a peaceful solution 
of those problems. The immediate question is not the present or 
futmo status of the offshore islands ; it is whether a dispute of this 
nature should be settled by force On that point wo strongly support 
our American friends.* 

“ i hope that you and 1 would both agree that territorial adjust- 
ments should bo negotiated and not brought about by force. While 
there must, of course, he unfettered consultations and honest advice 
between partners m private oil the best way of handling any parti- 
cular problem, I think that we would he playing into the hands of 
the Gommunists if we allowed ourselves to take public attitudes on 
difficulties which wo hope jointly to overcome 

" While l am, as you know, always prepared to go anywliorc and 
do anything in the cause of peace, 1 must, point out that the Foreign 
Secretary is already on his way to the United States [for tho 18th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly!, where ho will be in close touch 
with the situation and will discuss matters direct with tho U.S. 
Government and representatives of other countries. Meanwhile I 
feel that we must treat this erisis calmly and constructively.” 

Addressing the Foreign, Press Association m London on 
Sept. 10, Mr. Gaitskell summarized the Labour Party’s attitude 
as follows : (1) tho Peking Government should be recognized 
as the Government of China and take its place in the United 
Nations ; (2) Formosa and the Pescadores should be placed 
under U.N. administration for a period ; (ff) General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Government should bo withdrawn from Formosa ; 
(<t) after a certain period, the people of Formosa should be free 
to make their own decision, without any intimidation, whether 
they wished to be independent or to join with China. 

Statements by Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 

The Prime Minister of Canada (Mr. Diefenbaker) suggested 
on Sept. 0 that the United Nations should intervene m the 
Formosa crisis, since the dispute between the Communists and 
the Nationalists had assumed “ threatening proportions ” ; 
he believed that it was “ not beyond our capacity to find some 
means of settlement,” and stressed that nothing should be 
left undone to prevent action winch might result in “ the world 
sliding into disastrous consequences.” 

Mr. Menzics (Prime Minister of Australia) told a press 
conference on Sept. 10 that the present tension in the Formosa 
Straits appeared to follow a u pattern,” and pointed out that 
it followed closely upon the recent Peking talks between 
Mao Tse-tung and M. Khrushchev. “ In 1955,” he said, 
“ Quemoy and Matsu were in the news ; next year it was 
Suez ; early this year it was Jordan, Iraq, and Lebanon ; 
now we arc back to Quemoy and Matsu.” In reply to questions, 
Mr. Menzics said that Australia had no automatic obligations 
if hostilities broke out in the Formosa Straits ; he also pointed 
out that the Anzus Pact between Australia, New Zealand and 
the U.S.A, did nob extend to Formosa. 

The Labour Prime Minister of New Zealand (Mr. Walter 
Nash) urged on Sept. 11 that Formosa should be made com- 
pletely independent under U.N. guarantee, and demilitarized 
or neutralized ; he did not see that the present erisis could be 
solved by handing the island over to the Peking Government 
or, for that matter, allowing it to remain under the control of 
Chiang Kai-shek. Formosa had a history and culture of its 
own, and there was no reason why the Formosans should not 
manage their own affairs. The position of the offshore islands 
was different, as they belonged to China. 

Mr. Nehru said on Sept* 7 that India supported Peking’s 
claim to the offshore islands, adding that A no country can 
tolerate an island 12 miles offshore being used as a base for 
attack.” After recalling that India recognized the Chinese 
People’s Republic as the legitimate government of China, 
Mr. Nehru said he had no doubt that the offshore islands and 
eventually Formosa would have to go to that government. 
India, however, had always urged that tins question should be 
settled peacefully, and it was unfortunate that u rather rigid 
attitudes ” had been taken up on either side. 

Reopening of Sino-U.S. Ambassadorial Talks. 

The ambassadorial talks between the United States and the 
Chinese People’s Republic were reopened in Warsaw on Sept 14, 
each country being represented by its ambassador in the 
Polish capital— respectively Mr. Jacob Beam and Mr. Wang 
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Ping-nan. The talks were held at the Mysliwiecki Palace, 
which was placed at the disposal of the ambassadors by the 
Polish Government. No statement was issued on the two-hour 
meeting between Mr. Beam and Mr. Wang — the 74th ambassa- 
dorial meeting since the opening of the Sino-American talks at 
Geneva in 1955.— (New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Observer - Sunday Times - Australian News and Information 
Bureau - New Zealand Government Office, London - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London) (Prev. rep. Evacuation 
of Tachen Islands, 14117 A ; Sino-American Relations, 
Ambassadorial Talks, 16379 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Federal Aid for Scientific 
Education and Teaching of Modern Languages. 

Legislation was signed by President Eisenhower during the 
first week of September authorizing a four-year programme 
of Federal aid to scientific education at a cost of $900,000,000. 
It was fundamentally based on President Eisenhower’s 
Oklahoma City speech of October 1957 (see page 15861), 
wherein the President stressed America’s need for a great 
increase in the number of scientists, engineers, and teachers of 
modern languages in view of the great educational advances 
made in the Soviet Union. The appropriate legislation was 
passed by Congress m August, largely with bi-partisan support. 

Under the Bill, loans of up to $1,000 a year for five college years 
will he made available to talented but needy students, with priority 
for (1) those intending to teach in schools, and (2) those whose 
high-school records show particularly ability in science, engineering, 
mathematics, or modern foreign languages. Interest at 3 per cent 
will start one year after graduation, repayments being on a periodic 
graduated basis over the next ten years. Half of the loan will ho 
cancelled over a period of five years for college graduates who enter 
the teaching profession. It was estimated that about 100,000 
students of outstanding ability would be able to go through oollego 
with the aid of the long-term loans to be provided. 

In addition, 5,500 college graduates with special ability in scienco 
will he financed to enable them to take Doctor of Philosophy degrees ; 
1,500 “ national defence ” Fellowships for gifted college graduates 
will be offered for three years of post-graduate study; and tho 
27,000 high schools in the United States will be helped to bring then* 
science laboratory equipment up to date. 

Federal money for college loans (apportioned to the States on tho 
basis of college enrolment figures) will be made available to both 
public and private colleges and universities. The Federal Govern- 
ment will provide 90 per cent of the loan fund and tho college or 
university the other 10 per cent. 

The programme will be administered by the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 16014 A.) 

B. WALES. — Development Corporation. 

The establishment of a Development Corporation for Wales 
was announced at a press conference in Cardiff on Sept. 
by Sir Miles Thomas, chairman of Monsanto Chemicals 
Ltd., and former chairman of B.O.A.C. Sir Miles explained 
that the corporation would have its headquarters in Cardiff 
and would have two primary objectives— to attract new 
industries to Wales and Monmouthshire, both from home and 
abroad ; and to ensure a balanced economic development 
throughout the Principality 

Sir Miles said that the corporation was envisaged as " a permanent 
feature of the Welsh economic scene ” and described it as 4t one of 
the most important developments of the 20th century in the economic 
life of Wales ” He explained that the Minister for Welsh Affairs 
(Lord Brecon) and himself were responsible for making the ini tial 
moves and securing support for the idea from leading Welsh indus- 
trialists. It would be comparable to the similar Development 
Corporations for Scotland and Northern Ireland and was expected 
to have an income of between £25,000 and £40,000 a year from 
industrial concerns supporting the scheme. Although it would be 
independent of Government control or finance, it would seek to 
co-operate closely with the Government, with existing organizations 
having the same arms as the corporation (e.g. the Industrial Associa- 
tion of Wales and the Welsh Economic Development Council) and 
with the trade unions. A director-general would be appointed to 
act as a Welsh industrial " ambassador-at-large,*’ for which purpose 
he would visit the Continent and the United States to interest firms 
m establishing industries in Wales. 

The board of the Development Corporation for Wales includes 
representatives of some of the largest industrial firms in the Princi- 
pality, including Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds ; South Wales Switchgear 
Ltd. ; the B.P. Refinery (Llandaroy) Ltd. ; Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins Ltd. ; and John Summers & Sons Ltd. 

Sir Miles Thomas is chairman of the Development Corpora- 
tion for Wales, with Mr. Julian Pode (of the Steel Company of 
Wales) as vice-chairman.— (Western Mail, Cardiff) 
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C. ISRAEL - GHANA. — Economic and Technical 
Collaboration. - Trade Agreement. 

A trade agreement between Israel and Ghana was signed in 
Jerusalem on Aug. 19 by Mr. Botsio, the Ghanaian Minister 
of Commerce and Industry, and Mr. A v riel, the Israeli 
Ambassador m Accra. Mr. Botsio had arrived m Israel earlier 
in the month as head of an official trade mission— the first 
mission of its kind to leave Ghana since the achievement of 
the country’s independence. 

Under tho agreement, Ghana will pay for part of her purchases 
with funds accruing from goods sold to Israel, each party extending 
the other credit of up to 6200,000. Tho remainder will oomo from 
a special credit fund provided, by Israel of up to £7,500,000 for 
between fivo and 6£ years. The agreement will remain in force for 
four years and will bo automatically renewed for a further year 
unless one of the parties gives three months’ advance notice of Its 
desire to terminate it. 

Ghana will purchase chemicals, light industry products, cement 
aud building materials, vehicles, machinery and other equipment, 
and food products ; while Israel will buy such Items as cocoa, oil 
soeds, copra, hides and wood. 

Earlier in the year Mr. Barkai (general manager of a Tel- 
Aviv bank) and Captain Enrico Levy (head of the Israel 
Nautical School) had spenl several months in Accra to advise 
the Ghanaian Government on the establishment of an agri- 
cultural co-operative bank and to assist in the. establishment 
of a nautical training school. A delegation from the Ghana 
T.U.C. had visited Israel to study problems of trade union 
organization with the llistadmth -the Israeli tra.de union 
federation. 

The Foreign Minister of Israel (Mrs, Meir) visited Ghana in 
February and March 1958 during a goodwill tour of eight 
Western African countries and territories. 

(Israel Government Press Office, Jerusalem) 

(Prev. rep. 15797 B ? 15590 B.) 

D. FRANCE - WESTERN GERMANY. — Meeting 
between General de Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer. - Joint 
Declaration of Common Aims. 

At the invitation of General de Gaulle, the German Federal 
Chancellor paid a visit on Sept. 14 to Oolombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises (the French Premier’s village home in eastern France) 
for discussions on questions of common interest to the two 
countries. The talks, lasting several hours, ranged over the 
whole field of European co-operation and international affairs, 
and were attended in part by the French and West German 
Foreign Ministers, M. Couve de Murville and Dr. von Bren ( a no. 
The following joint declaration was issued by General de 
Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer at their conclusion : 

“Wo have had a long, free and friendly discussion on many 
subjects, and arc both dooply conscious of tho importance and 
significance of our mooting. Wo believe that the hostility of former 
days is finished oneo and for all and that Frenchmen and Germans 
are called on to live in harmony and to work side by side. We are 
convinced that close co-operation between the Gorman Federal 
Republic and tho French Republic is tho basis of all constructive 
work in Europe. It contributes to the strengthening of the Atlantic 
alliance and is indispensable to tho world. We believe that* this 
co-operation must bo organized and that it must. Include the other 
nations of Western Europe with which our countries have close ties. 
We desire that this 00 -operation should he exorcised to the advantage 
of all peoples in tho field of the groat problems of the world. We hope 
that it can bo extended to tho greatest possible number of European 
States.” 

General de Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer had never previously 
met each other before their meeting at Colombcy. 

(Le Monde, Paris - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Increase in Minimum 
Wage of Agricultural Workers. 

The Agricultural Wages Board decided on Sept. 1, by a 
majority vote, to increase the minimum wage of adult farm 
workers in England and Wales by 0s, a week, bringing it up to 
£7 16s. for a 47-hour week. It was also agreed to make adjust- 
ments in the minima for juvenile workers so as to smooth out 
differences between the increases granted at various ages * e.g. 
the Board thought that there was at present too large a gap 
between the 120s. payable at 19 years of age and the 150s, 
payable at the age of 20. A claim by the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers for a reduction in working hours from 47 
to 40 a week was rejected. 

The increases were applicable to about 550,000 workers and 
were estimated to cost £0, 000, 000-J&9, 500,000 in a full year. 
They come into effect at the end of October, — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. *569* B.) 
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A, BURMA, — Split in Government and Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League. - New Cabinet formed by U Nu. 
- Government’s Amnesty Offer to Rebels. - Proposed 
Legalization of Rebel Organizations. - Surrender of 
People’s Volunteer Organization and Arakanese and Mon 
Rebel Leaders. 

A serious split developed during the first six months of 1958 
inside the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL), 
the multi-party alliance which has ruled Burma since the 
attainment of independence in 1948. In consequence of internal 
disagreements, two of the four Deputy Premiers (U Ba Swe and 
U Kyaw Nyein) and 18 other Ministers resigned on June 4, 
whereupon the Prime Minister, U Nu, formed a new Cabinet in 
which the national minorities were represented. The new 
administration received a vote of confidence in the Chamber of 
Deputies on June 9 by a majority of eight, the Government 
being supported by the left-wing National United Front 
(N.U.F.) —the strongest Opposition group, a representative of 
which subsequently entered the Cabinet. 

The most important organizations remaining inside the AFPFL at 
the beginning of 1958 woro the {Socialist Party, led by U Ba Hwo 
and tJ Kyaw Nyein ; the All-Burma Peasants’ Organization, loci by 
Thakin Tin ( Deputy Premier and Minister for Social Her vices) , and 
the Federation of Trade Organizations, the two latter organizations 
being Marxist, in outlook. At the third congress of the AFPFL, held 
in January and February, there was a bitterly contested Htmgglo for 
tho secretaryship between Thakin TCynw Tun (the Minister of 
Agriculture) and Thakin Tha Khin (tho Homo Minister) ; the rival 
candidates wore supported by Thakin Tin and tT Kyaw Nyein 
respectively, and when Thakin Kyaw Tun was elected an open broach 
was only averted through TT Ba Hwe's intervention. A new crisis 
developed in April as a result, of the misconduct of sections of tho 
Pymawhti (village home guards), which had boon organized in 1955 
to protect tho peasantry against rebels and bandits. When certain 
units woro accused of ill-treating villagers in the Rangoon area, TT Nu 
ordered tho arrest of over 400 of them, including supporters of both 
tho factions inside tho AFPFL. On April 20 IT Nu himself took over 
the ITomo Ministry from Thakin Tha Khin ; he explained that ho 
had done so because the police, who took their orders from tho Homo 
Minister, woro ” not so stable as the Army/’ which could bo relied 
upon to remain neutral in political conflicts. 

At a meeting of the AFPFL executive on May 3, (7 Nu stated that 
ho would side with tho taction led by Thakin Tin and Thakin Kyaw 
Tun and supported by the All-Burma Peasants’ Organization and 
tho Federation of Trade Organizations. TT Ba Hwo thereupon 
announced his support for the opposing group. The executive agreed 
on May 5 that a apodal session of Parliament should moot on Juno 5 
to deeido which faction should form tho Government ; that the 
defeated group should become a loyal Opposition; and that tho 
League’s funds should bo equally divided between tho two groups. 
TT Nu announced at tho same time that he would not dismiss his 
opponents from tho Government, so that they might “ work against 
him from positions of power.” During tho following month both 
factions attempted to gain tho support of tho Opposition groups and 
especially of tho N.U.F., which finally sided with TT Nu. 

On June 4 U Ba Rwo . Wmw Nyein, Thakin Tha Khin, Bo Khin 
Maung Gale (Finance Minister); and 11 other Ministers resigned from 
the Government, together with 22 Parliamentary Secretaries ; 0 Nu 
nevertheless retained the support of two Deputy Premiers (Thakin 
Tin and Sao TIkun IIMo, the Foreign Minister) and 12 other Ministers. 
On the same day ho formed a new Cabinet of 20 members, tho five 
now Ministers being Saw Lulu (Minister for tho Karen State), Duwa 
flaw “Rip (Minister for tho Kacbin State), Kyaw Min (Finance), 
IT Maung Kyaw Zan (Judicial Affairs), and IT Rhwo Kyaing 
( Rehabilitation). Throe of tho now Ministers belonged to the 
Arakanese minority group in tho Chamber, which had promised its 
support to TT Nu. 

A motion of no-conMonoe in tho Government was presented on 
June 9 by XT Ba Swe, who declared that XT Nu had split the AFPFL 
and led tho country into danger by aligning himself with tho N.U.F., 
which, ho alleged, was pro-Oommunist and had deviated from strict 
neutrality to. foreign policy. In reply, TJ Nu denied that any align- 
ment existed between himself and tho N tT.F. ; ho declared that he 
would see to it that tho Communists would never take power to 
Burma, and emphasized that his foreign policy was based on 
neutrality and would never change while he was to office. The 
motion of no -confidence was defeated by 127 votes to 119, tho 
Government being supported by the 45 N.U.F. members and by the 
representatives of the national minorities. After tho vote TJ Ba Swo 
and TT Kyaw Neyin crossed the floor to congratulate U Nu, while 
the Government leaders shook hands with members of tho Opposition 
group. 

The Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, Bo ITmu Aung, 
resigned on July 10 and was sworn in as Deputy Premier and 
Defence Minister— the post formerly held by TJ Ba Swe. Dr. 
E. Maung, president of the Justice Party and one of the 
chairmen of the N.U.F., was appointed Minister for Judicial 
Affairs on July 19 in place of U Maung Kyaw Zan, who had 
been transferred to the Ministry of Education. 


In a broadcast on Juno 24 U Nu accused the Opposition faction of 
responsibility for corruption iasido tho AFPFL, and compared thorn 
to General Chiang Kai-shek, who, he alleged had paved tho way for 
the victory of Communism m China by permitting corruption in his 
Government. lie urged that moro strenuous steps were needed to 
cducato tho nation’s youth m the true meaning of democracy, and 
accordingly proposed that a national convention should bo hold under 
tho combined auspices of the Government, tho Opposition, and other 
suitable organizations. Tho mam purpose of such a convention would 
be to draft a “ national charter of democracy ” clearly defining tho 
rights and duties of tho Government, the Opposition, the Press, etc., 
which would bo signed and accepted by all parties. 

On U Nu’s advice, President U Win Maung cancelled on 
Aug. 19 Ins previous order summoning the Chamber of Deputies 
to meet on Aug. 28 for its budgetary session. U Nu stated that 
the Government had intended to dissolve Parliament during 
the session and to order elections, but district officers’ reports 
had shown that, because of incomplete electoral rolls and the 
mounting tension between the two factions of the AFPFL, 
conditions did not warrant the bolding of elections at the present 
moment. The President’s action was regarded as equivalent to 
an indefinite prorogation of Parliament, in preparation for the 
holding of elections as soon as conditions were favourable. 

The Civil War. - Amnesty Offer to Rebels. 

After the split in the AFPFL U Nu adopted a more lenient 
attitude towards the Communist and other rebels, offering them 
a complete amnesty and the legalization of rebel organizations 
which renounced the use of violence. This policy led to the 
surrender during July and August of two sections of the rebels, 
the People’s Volunteer Organization and the Mon United Front, 
although informal negotiations with the Communists failed to 
produce any immediate result. Details of the rebels’ activities 
and of the Government’s various amnesty offers are given below. 

Tho main Insurgent forces and their estimated strength in June 1958 
were as follows . (1) The Burma Communist Party (“ “White Flag” 
Communists) led by Thakin Than Tim ; those numbered 2,000 to 

3.000 armed men, operating mainly in the mountains of tho Upper 
Ohindwin district. (2) The Communist Party of Burma (” Red Flag ” 
Communists), a Trotskyist organization led by Thakin Soe, with 
about 1,000 men operating in tho forest areas of the Pakokku district, 
on tho TTpper Irrawaddy. (3) Tho People's Volunteer Organization 
(P.V.O.), a left-wing group of 2,000 to 3,000 men which normally 
co-oporatod with the " White Flag ” Communists ; these were widely 
scattered, being found on the Upper Irrawaddy, on tho Arakan coast, 
in tho Irrawaddy delta, and in the Moulmein area. (4) Tho Karen 
National Defence Organization, which with. 3,000 to 5,000 men was 
tho strongest single rebel group ; its main Helds of activity woro tho 
Tonossorlm area of southern Burma and tho Irrawaddy delta. 
(5) Tho Moslem National Defence Organization, or MvjaMds, with 

2.000 to 3,000 men on the Arakan coast. (0) Various national 
minorities who had rebelled to support of their demands for autonomy 
or independence, including the Toungoos, with 500 to 1,000 armed 
men, and tho Mons of Jjower Burma ; the Arakanese had already 
surrendered in January 1058 (soo below). (7) Tho remnants of tho 
Chinese Kuomintang troops who entered Burma after tho Communist 
revolution in China and had refused evacuation to Formosa ; 
numbering 2,000 to 3,000 men, they operated to tho Kengtung area 
of the Rhnn States and supported themselves mainly by banditry. 

Tho rebels concentrated on acts of terrorism and attacks on 
communications, though on occasion several hundred men — often 
drawn from different sections of tho insurgents —would unite to 
attack a town. Thus Lamalng (50 miles S. of Moulmein) was sacked 
by about 1,000 Karon and Kuomintang guerrillas on Jan. 29, 1950 ; 
Thandaung (180 miles N. of Rangoon) was attacked by 200 Karens 
on Nov. 9, 1957 ; That on was unsuccessfully attacked by Karens on 
Dec. 39, 1957 ; and Minbu (270 miles N.W. of Rangoon) was raided 
on March 15, 1958, by about 200 woll-armod Communists, who 
destroyed public buildings and kidnappod the local M.P. Among 
the rebels' moro spectacular feats of sabotage were tho destruction of 
seven railway bridges near Pegu on March 31, 1956 ; tho derailment 
of a train 50 miles north of Rangoon on July 20, 1956 by a combined 
force of Karens and Communists, who attacked the wrecked train 
and kidnapped over 30 of the passengers ; and the blowing-up on 
Fob. 23, 1958 of the main pipeline supplying water to Rangoon. 

In September 1955 the Government had offered an amnesty to 
all rebels who surrendered by March 31, 1 956. U Nu stated on Jan. 10, 
1956, that individual members of tho Government had received 
“ peace foolers ” from Communist leaders but that those woro being 
ignored, as the Government was not prepared to legalize the Commu- 
nist Party. According to reports published in tho Rangoon press to 
January 1956, Thakin Than Tun had hold frequent meetings with 
other rebel leaders at which he had pressed them to surrender and 
to take part to tho general elections due to be held to April of that 
year, but had boon opposed by Thakin Soe and leaders of the P.V.O. 
A proposal made to the Government hy Thakin Than Tun for 
unofficial discussions as a preliminary to surrender was reported on 
April 3, 1956, to have been rojootod by Bo Khin Maung Gale (then 
Home Minister), who insisted on unconditional surrender. The total 
number of rebels who had surrendered hitherto was given on the 
same date as 27,955, including 5,834 “ White Flag ” Communists. 
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In August 1957 the Army earned out an offensive against the 
Communists in the jungle area south of Mandalay, during which they 
captured large supplies of arms and equipment, numerous documents, 
a radio station, and the printing-press for the Communists’ under- 
ground journal. The Communist Party chairman for the Pyinmana 
district (230 miles N. of Rangoon), Maung Maung, surrendered during 
these operations and helped to bring about the surrenders of 63 more 
insurgents in October. Bo Tin Yu, the Communist commander m 
this district, surrendered on Nov. 11 with 104= of his followers, 
including the entire district committee. 

In a broadcast appeal to the rebels to surrender, made on Nov 18, 
1957, U Nu announced that a special board would be set up to deal 
with problems of rehabilitation and resettlement ; in implementation 
of his promises this hoard was subsequently setup and was empowered 
to make grants of money to former rebels to enable them to settle 
on the land or set up in business. During the next six months large 
numbers of rebels took advantage of the Government’s offer A Karen 
leader, Bo Myo Aung, surrendered with 146 followers on Nov 27 at 
Thaton ; U Sein Da (a Buddhist monk), the leader of the Arakaneso 
guerrillas who had been in arms since 1946, surrendered with 1,000 
followers at Mmbya on Jan. 25, 1958 ; 160 Communists surrendered 
at Monywa on March 16 ; and U Hla Pe (a pre-war deputy Speaker 
of the House of Representatives) surrendered with 1,334 othor Karens 
at Taunggyi on May 5. Whenever a large group of rebels surrendered, 
a ceremony was held at which a member of the Government formally 
welcomed them back into “ the legal fold.” 

The main obstacle to the ending of the civil war was the 
problem of legalization of political organizations which were in 
rebellion. U Nu disclosed on March 11 that Thakin Than Tun 
had approached the Government with a suggestion that the 
rebels should lay down their arms after the Communist Party 
and other rebel organizations had been legalized. U Nu stressed, 
however, that he was not prepared to enter into discussions 
■with rebels unless they surrendered first ; if the rebels handed 
over their arms, renounced the use of violence, and disowned 
those who refused to surrender, he (the Prime Minister) would 
see that “ the right to organize their political parties demo- 
cratically ” was restored to them. 

TJ Nu’s broadcast of June 24 (quoted above), made after the split 
in the AFPFL, contained further concessions to the rebels. He 
promised them an amnesty for past offences, the legalization of their 
political organizations, and the right to take part in the proposed 
national convention, in addition to satisfaction for their othor 
demands, such as the release of political prisoners and the holding 
of free and fair general elections, provided that they complied with 
the three conditions laid down m his speech of March 11. A decree 
granting an amnesty to rebels who surrendered, and legalizing rebel 
organizations which abandoned the use of violence, was issued by the 
President of Burma at the end of July. 

The N.F.U. issued a statement on June 29 appealing to the Commu- 
nists to take advantage of the Government’s offer of an amnesty and 
legalization, which would enable them to contest the forthcoming 
elections. Although no formal negotiations took place between the 
Government and the rebels, the “ internal peace committee,” an 
unofficial body formed in 1957 by Thakm Kodaw Hmaing (one of 
Burma’s leading men of letters), acted as an intermediary between 
the two sides during July and August. 

Two rebel groups, the People’s Volunteer Organization and 
the Mon United Front, took advantage of the Government’s 
offer. On June 25 the P.V.O. allowed the Army to reoccupy 
Gwa (on the Arakan coast), the last rebel-held town in the 
country, which had been in their possession for the past ten 
years ; 564 P.V.O. members and Mons “ came into the legal 
fold ” at Moulmein on July 19, and over 1,000 more on July 23. 
[The expression “ come into the legal fold ” was normally used 
by the Government in preference to “ surrender,” at the rebels’ 
request.] The P.V.O. leader, Bo Po Kun (a former Education 
Minister), surrendered at Mandalay on Aug. 11 with 29 members 
of his central committee, and on Aug. 18 the People’s Comrade 
Party (the political wing of the P.V.O.) was formally declared a 
legal party .—-(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times) (Prev. rep. Burmese Cabinet, 15492 A 5 

Civil War, 12837 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Presidential Pensions. 

Legislation was signed by President Eisenhower on Aug. 25 
granting a pension of $25,000 a year (about £9,000) to former 
Presidents of the United States and all future ex-Presidents, 
and also granting a pension of $10,000 a year to the widows 
of former Presidents. In addition, it was provided that ex- 
Presidents should have adequate office space at their disposal 
in a Government building, the services of the necessary 
administrative, secretarial and clerical staff, and free mailing 
privileges. There are two living ex-Presidents — Mr. Harry S. 
Truman and Mr. Herbert C. Hoover — and two surviving 
widows of ex-Presidents : Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.— (New York Times) 


B. FINLAND. — New Coalition Government formed 
by Dr. Fagerholm. 

A new Finnish Cabinet comprising representatives of the 
Social Democratic, Agrarian, Conservative, Swedish People’s, 
and Finnish People’s parties was formed on Aug. 29 by Dr. 
Fagerholm, after prolonged inter-party negotiations which had 
been in progress since the general elections of July last. 

President Kokkonon bad first asked Mr. Kifid, the loader of the 
Popular Democratic Union (the OmmnimistH and their supporters, 
construing the largest Parliamentary group) to form a Govern- 
ment on July 30. Mr. Kilpi’s proposals for a left-wing coalition 
which would command the support of 10 1 of the 200 members of the 
Diet were rejected by both the tf octal Democrats and the Indepen- 
dent Social Democrats ; ho abandoned his attempt in consequence, 
and on Aug. 2 the President invited Mr. Ililtunen (a 9 octal Democrat) 
to form a Cabinot. Mr. lHltunon approached all the parliamentary 
groups except the Popular Democrats with a view to the formation 
of a broadly -based coalition ; his invitation was accepted by the 
Conservatives and the Swedish and Finnish People's parties but was 
rejected by the Agrarians, whilst the Independent Social Democrats 
made their participation conditional on the restoration of unity 
within the Social Democratic Party. As the formation of a majority 
Government was impossible without Agrarian support, Mr. Ililtunen 
resigned his mandate on Aug. 6, Mr. llotomdki (Conservative), 
whom President Kokkonon next invited to form a Cabinot, withdrew 
on the same day for the same reason. 

Negotiations between the Social Democrats, Independent Social 
Democrats, and Agrarians for the formation of a throe-party Govern- 
ment were began on Aug 8, but produced no result. After prolonged 
but abortive inter -party negotiations, Dr. Fagerholm (tins Social 
Democratic leader, who had previously been Premier in 11)50-57) 
was asked by Prosidont Kokkonon on Aug. 26 to form a Government 
in which all parliamentary groups would bo represented, lids proved 
impossible owing to the other parties’ refusal to co-operate with the 
Popular Democrats, whereupon the President asked Dr. Fagerholm 
to form a majority Government. Although the four right-wing parties 
agreed to enter a Cabinet led by Dr. Fagerholm, the Independent 
Social Democrats and the loaders of the Trade Union Federation 
(whom Dr. Fagerholm had consulted with a view to the inclusion 
of trado union representatives) refused to do so on the ground that 
tho proposed Government would have a right-wing majority, 
whereas there was a left-wing majority in tho Diet. 


The membership of the new Government was announced on 
Aug. 29 as follows (abbreviations : S.D.- Social Democrat ; 
Agr. — Agrarian ; Cons. —Conservative ; -Finnish 

People’s Party ; S.P.P. — Swedish People’s Party) s 


Sven HOgstrOm (S.P.P.) 
Atte Fakkanena (Agr.) . . 
Toivo Wiherheimo (Cons.) 
O. P. Hetemaki (Cons.) . . 
Kaarlo Kajatsalo (F.P.P ) 
Martti MietUincn (Agr.) 
Kuusta Eskola (Agr.) . . 

Onni Hiltunen (S.D.) 
Vainfi Leskinen (S.D.) . . 
Mauno Jussila (Cons.) . . 
Niilo Kosola (Cons.) 

Olavi Lindblom (S.D.) . , 

Kustaa Paasio (S.D.) 


Prime Minister. 

Deputy Premier and 
Foreign Affairs. 

Justice. 

Interior. 

I )c fence. 

Finance. 

Education. 

Agriculture. 

Communications and Public 
Works. 

Commerce and Industry. 

Social Affairs. 

Deputy Minister (Finance). 

Deputy Minister (Agricul- 
ture. 

Deputy Minister (Commu- 
nications and Works), 

Deputy Minister (Soeial 
Affairs). 


Karl-August Fagerholm (S.D.) 
Johannes Yirolainen (Agr.) 


Dr. Fagerholm (57) is one of the most prominent figures In 
Finnish political life ; he has been Prime Minister on two 
former occasions (1948-50 and 1950-57) and has held portfolios 
in many other governments. His new five-party Cabinet 
succeeded the non-party “ caretaker ” government formed in 
April last by Dr. Heino Kuuskoski. With the exception of 
Mr. Kajatsalo, Mr. Kosola and Mr. Lindblom, all members of 
the new Government have previously held ministerial office. 

The new Government is supported by 187 of the 200 
members of the Diet, the Opposition consisting of the 50 
Popular Democrats and the 18 Independent Social Democrats. 
(Ministry of External Affairs, Helsinki) (Prev. rep. 16324 A.) 


C. SUDAN. — Par Value for Sudanese Pound. 

The International Monetary Fund announced on July 24 
that the initial par value for the Sudanese pound had been 
established at £Sud.l =U.S.$2, 87150, The other parities were : 
£Sud.l =2.55187 grammes of fine gold, or £Sud.0.848242 « 
U.S.$1.— (International Monetary Fund) (16227 D j 15689 B.) 
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A. YUGOSLAVIA- SOVffiT UNION.— Soviet-Yugoslav 
Note Exchanges on Suspension of Soviet Economic Aid. - 
President Tito’s Reply to Soviet and Chinese Attacks on 
Yugoslavia. - M. Gomulka’s Statement on Soviet-Yugoslav 
Controversy and Execution of M. Nagy. - Albanian 
Attacks on Yugoslav Leaders. - Flight of Yugoslav 
“ Cominformists ” to Albania. 

The Soviet Government, in a Note on June 28, proposed that 
representatives of the Soviet and Yugoslav Governments should 
meet to discuss changes m the economic agreements between 
the two countries concluded in 1950. The text of the Note was 
subsequently published, together with those of the Soviet Note 
of May 27 and the Yugoslav Note of June 8 (see 10229 A). 

The Note of May 27 stated that it was necessary to revise the 
agreements in view of the recent decision to speed up the development 
of the Soviet chemical industry (see 10218 A), in which largo now 
capital investments would bo necessary in the next few years. The 
Soviet Government therefore proposed that the credits granted under 
the agreements of Jan. 12 and Aug. 1, 1950 (seo 14937 A, 15035 B), 
should be used in the periods 1902-09 and 1903-09 respectively, and 
that the delivery of equipment and the fulfilment of designing work 
under the agreements should bo postponed for a similar period. If 
the Yugoslav Government so desired, however, equipment could ho 
delivered and designing work carried out within the period originally 
envisaged, and could be paid for, not on credit, hut through current 
exchanges of goods. These proposals, the Note concluded, had been 
approved by the East German Government, which was a partner 
to the agreement of Aug. 1, 1950 

The Yugoslav reply (June 3) refused to accept the Soviet proposals, 
and pointed out that both the agreements (dearly defined the obliga- 
tions of the two countries. As the construe, lion of certain enterprises 
envisaged under the agreements had already begun, and considerable 
manpower and resources wore involved, any postponement would 
directly injure Yugoslavia's oconomy. The Note continued : " Such 
acts on the part of the Soviet Government intiodneo a lack of con- 
fidence in the economic relations between Yugoslavia and the 
U.8.S.B., and this can only do harm to the general normal relations 
between our countries. The Yugoslav Government also wishes to 
draw the Soviet Government's attention to the responsibility which 
it will assumo for damage caused to Yugoslavia’s economy if it 
maintains its present position, and reserves the right to demand 
fair compensation." 

The Soviet Note of Juno 28 expressed surprise at the tone of the 
Yugoslav Note, which. It said, suggested “ an attempt to present 
the U.S.S.B.'s position on Soviet- Yugoslav economic relations in a 
wrong light and to east doubt on the fulfilment by the XJ.R.8.B. of 
its commitments under international agreements." Aftor declaring 
that “ the U.H.S.U. strictly abldos by its international commit- 
ments," the Note maintained that " it is common knowledge that a 
change in certain terms of agreements as a result of negotiations 
between the parties does not go beyond tho bounds of the normal, 
generally recognized practices of States in relation to international 
treaties, and that agreements as such do not deprive tho parties of 
tho right to raise the question of changing particular torms of tho 
agreements." It therefore proposed that representatives of tho two 
Governments should moot in tho near future to discuss changes in 
the agreements " in a businesslike way." 

The Yugoslav Government replied in a Note of Aug. 5, the 
contents of which were not disclosed. The Yugoslav Communist 
organ Borba reported on Aug. 25 that the Soviet Union had 
refused to complete the delivery of 200,000 tons of wheat due 
under the trade agreement between the two countries ; the same 
issue of Borba quoted a Moscow despatch staling that the 
U.S.S.R. was expecting a record wheat harvest. 

Addressing the Yugoslav National Assembly on June 20, 
M. Todorovich (the Vice-President in charge of economic 
affairs) said that Yugoslavia would go ahead with the projects 
affected by the cancellation of the Soviet credits and would seek 
credit elsewhere. He added that Soviet pressure was intended 
to “ force Yugoslavia to abandon her independent position,” 
and contained within itself the elements of a policy which relied 
on force in the settlement of international problems. 

The Anti-Yugoslav Propaganda Campaign. 

The Soviet and Chinese Governments and the Soviet 
“ satellites ” continued their propaganda campaign against 
Yugoslavia throughout the summer. M. Khruschev sent a 
message of greetings to President Tito on May 25 (the Yugoslav 
President’s 60th birthday) in which he expressed the hope that 
the “misunderstandings” between the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia would be overcome ; m his reply (June 2) President 
Tito said that the two countries had much in common, and that 
they should emphasize the bonds which drew them together. 
Soviet-Yugoslav relations nevertheless deteriorated further 
during June, following the Soviet Note of May 28 and M. 
Khrushchev’s Sofia speech of June 8 (see 16229 A). President 
Tito replied to this speech, and also to recent Chinese attacks 
on Yugoslavia, in an address to 50,000 miners at Labin (Istria) 
on June 15. 


Marshal Tito said that the main reason for the campaign against 
Yugoslavia was that “ wo refused, to sign tho 12 -nation declaration 
in Moscow in November 1957 and rofusod to enter the so-called 
Socialist camp for reasons which have already boon familiar to 
everybody for a long time, and which boil down to the fact that wo 
arc opposed to tho division of tho world into camps," After 
protesting against tho attacks being made on Yugoslavia, particularly 
m tho Chinese press and in tho speeches of some Chinese leaders, he 
continued • “ Marx, Engels and Lenin would turn m then' graves 
if they know who is explaining their theoretical promises and m what 
way. Marxist science appears to have undergone such a metamor- 
phosis before it reached tho Chinese leaders that today its founders 
would be unable to recognize it, and would especially be horrified 
hy the ethics which certain Ghmese loaders are palm mg off as 
Marxism. ... If tho Chinese leaders have their own internal diffi- 
culties, as no doubt they have, lot them solve them m somo other 
way and not by attacks on Yugoslavia . . . The Chinese loaders have 
raised a hue and cry against us bccauso of our foreign policy— -the 
policy of co -oxistonce between States and nations with different 
social systems. This means that they are against tho relaxation of 
tension in tho world, and that they are in the same position as the 
most reactionary warmongering demon ts in tho West. There lies 
tho crux of the matter— they are worried by our policy of peace and 
eo-oxistonco. But war does net solve internal difficulties m building 
Socialism, even though a country may have 500,000,000 inhabitants 
and even though some of their loaders may like to emphasize that 
iri the event of war there would still bo 300,000,000 Chinese left . . . 

** In quantity and offenHiveness of abuse," President Tito con- 
tinued, “ the Bulgarian Press vies with tho Chinese, to say nothing 
of the Albanian loaders. They are always among tho first when it is a 
question of slandering Y ugoslavia . . . Other Communist parties are 
also endeavouring not to lag too far behind ... It would appear that 
this campaign has been organized for a course of long duration, and 
that certain palliative statements made by somo leaders in those 
countries from time to time have a definite purpose—' to delude 
world opinion so as to isolate and discredit us as much as possible ..." 

Replying to M. Khrushchov's allegation that Yugoslavia was 
receiving U.S aid in return for serving U.S. interests, President Tito 
said • " L fully agree that tho Americans are not giving us aid so 
that Socialism may triumph in Yugoslavia, just as in 1921 and 1922 
they gave assistance to the Soviet Union -not in order to strengthen 
the Soviet Government, but because there was famine thero. The 
Americans gave us aid after 1949, not so that Socialism might triumph 
in our country— they have no liking for Socialism and do not hide 
the fact -but because there was a threat of hunger here, and also to 
help Yugoslavia resist Stalin’s pressure and preserve her indepen- 
dence. If some quarters in America fostered other hopes in this 
connection, that was no concern of ours. Stalin's imlioy of economic 
blockade and threats caused Yugoslavia immense damage, which 
according io expert estimates amounted to about (500, GUO, 000 dinars 
(£720,000,1)00), wheroas the assistance of America, Britain, and 
France greatly helped Yugoslavia, which was in dire straits because 
of the blockade and Oomiufomi pressure. 

" Comrade Khrushchov often repeats that Socialism cannot be 
built with American wheat," President Tito continued, “ I think 
it can be done by him who knows how, whilst bo who does not cannot 
build Socialism even with his own wheat. Khrushchov says that wo 
live on tho charity wo receive from the imperialist countries in the 
form of goods of poor quality which could not bo ploood elsewhere . . . 
But tho American wheat, cotton, and fats are of very high quality 
and could bo placed anywhere. American wheat is no worse than 
Soviet wheat, which we do not receive anyway . . . What moral right 
have those who attack us to rebuke us about American aid or credits, 
when recently Khrushchov himself sought to conclude an agreement 
with America on credits and long-i-crm economic co-operation? 
Not only is thero no logic hero, hut it is tho height of cynicism . . . 
[President Tito hero referred to tho recent letter from M. Khrushchev 
to President Eisenhower proposing increased trade between the 
Soviet Union and tho U.S. A. and the granting of long-term American 
credits to Bussla— seo 16385 O.] 

The anti-Yugoslav campaign was intensified after the 
Hungarian announcement on June 17 of Imre Nagy’s execution 
(see IG231 A). Official Yugoslav comment on the execution 
emphasized the resemblance between the charges against 
Nagy and those brought against Laszlo Rajk (the former 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, who was hanged in 1949 on a 
charge of plotting to overthrow the Government with Yugo- 
slav assistance— see 10265 A). M. Vialiovich, a leading member 
of the Yugoslav League of Communists, accused the Soviet 
Government on June 24 of reviving the methods used against 
Yugoslavia by the Cominform after the adoption of its anti- 
Yugoslav resolution m 1948 ; “ the logic of 1948,” he observed, 
had led to a scries of political trials beginning with that of 
M. Rajk, and the execution of M. Nagy and the fresh accusa- 
tions brought against Yugoslavia indicated that ideological 
discussion was again being replaced by “ fabrication of court 
documents.” 

The Peking People's Daily asserted on June 26 that the 
Yugoslav leaders, by protesting against M. Nagy’s execution, 
had “ acted as the anti-Soviet and an ti- Communist vanguard 
for the imperialist reactionaries ” ; it compared President 
Tito’s references to China in his Labin speech to a dwarf 
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kneeling in the mud and trying to spit at a giant standing on a j 
lofty mountain.” When the Yugoslav Ambassador to China | 
left Peking on June 25, on his appointment to the Federal 
Executive Council, his departure was ignored by the Chinese 
Government, the members of which had previously, boycotted 
both an official dinner given m his honour by the diplomatic 
corps and a farewell reception at the Yugoslav Embassy. 

In a speech on June 19 to the Czechoslovak Communis L 
Party congress, M. Kirichenko (a member of the Presidium of 
the Soviet Communist Party) repeated the allegation that the 
Yugoslav “ revisionists ” were very useful to the “ imperialists” ; 
he also denounced the theory that the transition to Socialism 
might take a number of forms, which had been put forward 
by M. Khrushchev at the 20th congress of the Soviet 
Co mmunis t Party (see 14745 A). 

M. Kirichenko said in this connection : “ The successes in building 
Socialist society in Czechoslovakia decisively refute all kinds of 
preaching about ‘ special * and * specific * ways to Socialism . . 
Experience has shown that all attempts to stray from the broad 
highway to Socialism laad by the great October Socialist revolution 
[i.e. the Russian Revolution] undermine the forces of the inter- 
national Communist movement and lead to division and disintegra- 
tion, and that those who want to reach Socialism along some twistod 
path, only land in a blind alley and in the quagnurc of revisionism.” 

M. Gomulka’s Statement on Yugoslavia. 

M. Gomulka, the first secretary of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party, criticized the attitude of the Yugoslav leaders and 
referred to the execution of Imre Nagy in a speech at Gdansk 
(Danzig) on June 28. [The P.U.W.P. had hitherto maintained 
a neutral attitude towards the controversy between the 
Yugoslav and Soviet Communist parties and had made no 
official comment on M. Nagy’s execution.] M. Gomulka’s 
references to Yugoslavia, though critical, were phrased in 
moderate terms, and he expressed no opmion on the trial and 
execution of Imre Nagy. 

Despite the Yugoslav leaders’ “ undeniably sincere efforts ” to 
bring about a relaxation of tension in international affairs,” said 
M. Gomulka, their “ negative attitude to the Socialist camp,” seen 
objectively, had weakened the forces of peaoe and played into the 
hands of the “ aggressive forces of the imperialists.” which were 
doing their utmost to undermine the unity of the Socialist countries 
These elements supported Yugoslavia, not out of a hking for Socialism, 
but because they wished to encourage other Socialist countries to 
follow in Yugoslavia’s footsteps. In contrast to the conflict of 1948-54 
with the Commform, nothing justified the present Yugoslav attitude, 
and he was criticizing it in the hope that they would come to under- 
stand its harmful effects. The execution of Imre Nagy, ho added, 
was an internal Hungarian affair, and " it is not for us to judge whoso 
fault it is or the justice of the penalty.” M. Gomulka described 
M. Nagy as a “ revisionist ” who had capitulated to “ forces hostile 
to the people’s power,” allowed the Socialist system in Hungary to 
collapse, proclaimed Hungary’s withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact, 
and turned to the “imperialist ” States for help. 

Albanian Attacks on Yugoslavia. 

The most violent attacks on Yugoslavia (apart from those 
in the Chinese press) were made by the Albanian leaders, 
notably during an official visit to Tirana by a Czechoslovak 
Government delegation at the end of June. 

At a reception in Tirana on June 29, M. Enver Hoxha (first 
secretary of the Albanian Party of Labour) described the Yugoslav 
leaders as “ traitors, incorrigible revisionists, enemies of the Soviet 
Union and Marxism, and hardened agents of American imperialism”; 
he declared that “ we will do all we can to help these renegades from 
Marxism-Leninism to drown in muck,” and asserted that “ despite 
the Marxist varnish which the Yugoslav leaders have given it, 
revisionism is only a rusty weapon of the bourgeoisie which will end 
in the dustbin of history.” M. Mehmet Shehu (the Albanian Premier) 
also described the Yugoslav leaders as “ a band of traitors and 
enemies of Socialism ” and “ a group of agents of imperialism,” adding 
that the struggle against them would be “ fought to a finish and 
without any compromise.” 

Relations between Albania and Yugoslavia have been 
extremely strained since 1948, except for two brief periods in 
1956 and 1957-58, when they underwent a superficial but 
short-lived improvement. The Albanian Party of Labour 
was the last Communist party m Eastern Europe to express 
support for the “ de-Stalinization ” policy adopted at the 195G 
Soviet party congress, or to admit that it had made a mistake 
in breaking off relations with Yugoslavia ; it had also refused 
to rehabilitate Lieut.-General Kochi Dodze, who was executed 
in 1949 for “ Titoism ” (see 10057 C). 

Yugoslav-Albanian relations deteriorated markedly in November 
1956, when President Tito denounced M. IToxha in his Pula speech 
as a Stalinist and an opponent of democratization (see 15258 A), 
and woro further exacerbated by the execution of three former 
associates of Lieut.-General Dodze, one of them a Yugoslav. These 


were M Androu Dali (a wartime partisan leader and a former loading 
member of the Albanian Party of Labour), Mmo. Liri Gcgu, (his wife), 
and M Petar Bulatovich (a Yugoslav citizen who commanded an 
Albanian partisan brigade dm big the war) ; all three were shot in 
Tirana on Nov. 23, 1956, on charges of espionage for an nn-named 
foreign Power. A temporary “reconciliation” took place In July 1957, 
when Yugoslav and Albanian Communist leaders mot in Moscow 
(see 15731 A), but this also proved short-lived; on Maim 4, n)o8, 
the Yugoslav Government recalled its Minister in Tirana as a protest 
against the ill-troatment of Yugoslav representatives by the Albanian 
authorities— -notably the recent arrest of the Minister for moving 
two miles outside the zone which he was permitted to visit. 

A Yugoslav Government spokesman confirmed on June 13 
that ten Yugoslav citizens (all of whom had seived prison 
sentences for pro-Cominform activity, but had been released 
before the completion of their terms) had lied to Albania on 
May 31 m order to join in the propaganda campaign against 
Yugoslavia from abroad. They included ex-Colonoi Vlado 
Dapcevich (a half-brother of General Peko Dapoevich, the 
Minister of Communications), who was sentenced to 20 years’ 
imprisonment after trying to ilee the country in 194-8 (see 
9491 0) and was released m 1957. The spokesman added that 
a number of persons suspected of having aided their escape 
or engaged m other forms of “ harmful activity ” had been 
arrested, but denied reports of large-scale arrests which had 
appeared in the foreign press.- (Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - 
Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris) 

Ymmslflv-Seviet Disunite. 16229 A,) 


A. NEW ZEALAND - JAPAN. — Three-year Trade 
Agreement on Most-favoured-nation Basis. 

A three-year trade agreement between New Zealand and 
Japan was signed in Wellington on Sept. 9, whereby the two 
countries agreed to extend most-favoured-nation treatment to 
each other. The provisions of the agreement were announced 
to the N.Z. House of Representatives by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Walter Nash. 

Mr. Nash explained that both countries had agreed to extend to 
each other full “ most-favoured -nation ” treatment In respect of 
Customs duties, import licensing, and the control and allocation of 
foreign exchange As a result, New Zealand could expect to sell 
about 10,000 tons of meat to Japan a year under the agreement ; 
to secure about 50 per cent of the Japanese casein (milk protein) 
market for the next throe years ; to compete in the Japanese market 
on a commercial and non-dlHcriminatory basis in respect of N.Z. 
butter, cheese, dried skim milk powder, and other dairy produce ; 
and to compote for 90 per cent of J a, panose foreign exchange alloca- 
tion for wool. 

After pointing out that the agreement was similar to that 
concluded in 1957 between Australia and Japan (see 15000 0), 
Mr. Nash emphasized that it gave New Zealand manufac- 
turers ample protection, would form a sound basis for the 
expansion of trade between the two countries, and would be 
advantageous to the New Zealand economy. 

(Times - New Zealand Government Office, London) 
(Prev. rep. 15666 €.) 


B. AUSTRIA. — Soviet Protest at U.S. Overflying 
during Middle East Crisis. 

The Soviet Government protested to the United States on 
July 21 against flights by U.S. military aircraft over Austrian 
territory during the Middle East crisis. The Soviet Note said 
that U.S. planes from Western Germany had flown across 
Austria en route for the Middle East u on July 10 and following 
days,” thereby violating Austria’s neutrality in spite of protests 
by the Austrian Government ; these “ unlawful actions ” 
constituted a “ gross violation of the Austrian State Treaty ” 
and were “resolutely condemned” by the Soviet Union, 
Copies of the Soviet Note were sent to the British, French and 
Austrian Embassies in Moscow. 

It was explained in Washington on July 22 that some unarmed 
U.S. transport planes had flown over Austria “ during the 
pressure of Middle East events” without obtaining prior 
authorization from the Austrian authorities ; the U.S, Govern- 
ment had expressed its regret to the Austrian Government, 
and all such flights had now ceased.— (Wiener Zeitung - New 
York Times - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16305 A.) 

C. JORDAN. — British Financial Assistance. 

The British Foreign Office announced on Sept. 14 that 
H.M. Government had decided to make a grant-in-aid to 
Jordan of £1,000,000 during the fiscal year ended March 81, 
1959, additional to earlier British loans made to the Jordanian 
Government. — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15707 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Local Elections. 

Results of local elections held in the spring of 1958 are 
summarized below, covering (i) the county council elections in 
England and Wales ; (ii) the elections to the London County 
Council, which are described separately ; (iii) the municipal 
borough elections in England and Wales ; and (iv) the Scottish 
city and burgh elections. 


English and Welsh County Councils. 

Elections in the 02 English and Welsh administrative 
counties, held during the week April 10-16, resulted m the 
Labour Party gaining control of four county councils — Essex, 
Lancashire and Middlesex being won from the Conservatives, 
and Carmarthenshire from the Independents. The only other 
change was in Worcestershire, where the Independents won 
control from the Conservatives. 

The overall result of the county council elections was that 
anti-Labour parties retained control in 49 of the 62 counties, 
while the Labour Party controlled 11 — -the above-mentioned 
four counties, and seven where Labour was already in control 
(London, Derbyshire, Durham, Glamorgan, Monmouthshire, 
Northumberland, and Nottinghamshire). The Labour and anti- 
Labour groups are in equal strength in Staffordshire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Apart from London (boo bolow), the Labour Party's biggest gains 
were in Lancashire and the Homo Counties. In Lancashire the 
party won 21 seats from tho Conservatives and lost throe to Con- 
servatives and Independents (a not gain of 18), while in Essex and 
Middlesex they gained 12 and 10 seats respectively. In Kent and 
Surrey (both of which woro held by tho Conservatives) Labour 
gained 17 and 12 seats respectively. 

London County Council. 

In the L.C.C. elections, held on April 16, the Labour Party 
gained 27 seats from the Conservatives and thereby increased 
their majority to 76 — the biggest majority the party has had 
in its 24 years’ control of the London County Council. Results 
were as follows : 


Labour 

Conservatives 

Others* 


Seats Votes Percentage 
101 1,248,125 50.0 

25 796,581 87.8 

— 66,788 8.2 


♦Liberals 57,421 votes ; Communists 4,772 ; others (Independents, 
Independent Labour Party, and S.P.G.B.) 4,587. 

The total number of votes (2,100,489) represented only 80.8 
per cent of the electorate — a decrease of about 2 per cent on the 
figures for the last (1955) L.C.C, elections. The highest poll was 
in North Lewisham (50.4 per cent) and the lowest in Stepney 
(15.7 per cent). As compared with 1955, the Labour vote 
increased by 8.7 per cent and the Conservative vote dropped 
by 26 per cent. 

Tho L.C.C. constituencies (each returning three members) are 
identical with the London Parliamentary constituencies. Tho 
Labour and Conservative parties contested every seat, while tho 
Liberals put up 31 candidates, the I.L.P. 7, the Communists 4, and 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain 3. There were also 7 Independent 
candidates. 

Labour gained all three seats from the Conservatives in the 
following constituencies— Battersea South, Camberwell (Dulwich), 
Clapham, Ilolbom and St. Panerns South, Lambeth (Norwood), 
Wandsworth Central, and Wandsworth (Putney). In three other 
constituencies— Barons Court, Lewisham North, and Lewisham 
West — Labour gained one seat from tho Conservatives. Among 
newly -elected members of the L.C.C. was Mr. Christopher Chataway 
(tho British athletics champion, who has ran tho mile in under four 
minutes); ho headed the poll for the Conservatives in Lewisham North. 

English and Welsh Municipal Boroughs. 

Elections were held on May 8 in 878 of the 401 municipal 
boroughs of England and Wales, the seats on the remaining 28 
borough councils being filled by unopposed returns. In all cases 
the elections were for one-third of the councils’ membership 
except at Banbury, Eastbourne, Reading, and Rotherham, 
where the whole council was elected. Final gains and losses for 


the 401 borough councils were as follows : 




Gains 

Losses Net change 

Labour . . 

. . 848 

48 

+ 295 

Conservatives 

28 

820 

- 292 

Liberals .. 

54 

5 

4- 49 

Independents 

83 

84 

- 51 

Communist 

— 

1 

- 1 

These figures do not include new seats created by rearrangement 

of ward boundaries ; 

Labour won 74 of these new seats, Conservatives 


58, Liberals 1, and Independents 1. 


The results of the municipal elections could be summarized 
as follows : (a) Labour’s net gam of 295 seats virtually restored 
the party’s position as it existed before the last (1955) borough 
council elections, when Labour lost 297 seats ; (b) the Conserva- 
tives’ net loss of 292 seats was 28 more than the net gain of 264 
which they achieved m 1955 ; (c) the Liberals, with a net gain 
of 49 seats, made their best showing since the war ; (d) the 
Independents, with a net loss of 51 seats, again declined in 
representation as in all post-war municipal elections. 

Labour gained control of 12 boroughs — Bolton (Lancs.), Brentford 
and Chiswick (Middlesex), Darwon (Lancs.), Daventry (Northants.), 
Dudley (Worcs.), Gillingham (Kent), Heston and Isleworth (Middle- 
sex), Lnton (Beds.), Spenborongh (Yorks.), Stourbridge (Worcs.), 
Uxbridge (Middlesex), and Walsall (Staffs.). Tho Conservatives 
gained control at Banbury and West Hartlepool, while the Liberals 
became tho strongest party at Blackpool and Tewkesbury. Labour 
lost their former overall control at Brighonse, Bridgwater, Goole, 
High Wycombe, and Kidwelly, while tho Conservatives lost overall 
control at Oxford, Ealing, and Bexley. Independents gained full 
control at Andover (Hants.), where they had previously had to 
rely on Conservative support. The solo Communist on an English 
borough council failed to soouro re-election at Bowloy Itegis, Staffs. 

As a rosult of subsequent aldermanic elections. Labour took 
control of Cardiff City Council (for the first time) and tho Liberals 
took control at Blackpool. In Cardiff, the election of six Labour 
councillors to the aldermanic bench, in place of five Conservative 
aldermen and a Ratepayers' representative, gave the Labour Party 
an overall majority of two on tho council, including the new Lord 
Mayor. In Blackpool, tho replacement of five Conservative by five 
Liberal aldermen gave tho Liberal Party an overall majority over 
the Conservative and Labour parties combined, Similar aldermanic 
elections at Oxford (in which Labour gained six out of seven seats) 
gave tho Labour Party a majority over tho Conservatives of 28 to 
24— increased to 32-24 on June 20, when Labour won all four seats 
in a municipal by-olootion. Labour is not in full control of Oxford 
City Council, however, as thoro are also 12 University representatives 
on tho council. 


Scottish Cities and Burghs. 

Polling took place on May 6 in some 150 Scottish cities and 
burghs. In the four leading cities. Labour retained control of 
Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen, and the Progressives of 
Edinburgh. 

There was only one change in the 38 Glasgow contests— a Labour 
gain from the Progressives, thereby increasing Labour's representa- 
tion on tho council to 69, against 44 for tho Progressives and others. 
In Edinburgh, tho Progressives lost two seats to Labour but remained 
in control of tlio council, whoso new membership became 38 Pro- 
gressives, 27 Labour, 1 Liberal, 1 Independent, 1 Protestant Action. 
Labour lost two soots to tho Progressives at Dundee but retained a 
large overall majority on tho council (24 Labour, 12 Progressives, 
1 Independent). At Aberdeen the Labour majority was reduced to 
two as a result of two gains by the Moderates. 

Elsewhere in Scotland, Labour won throe burghs from the Pro- 
gressives (Coatbridge, Motherwell and Wishaw, and Dormy and 
Dunipaco) and achieved parity at Kirkcaldy ; they were ousted only 
at Campbeltown (Argyll), where they lost control to tho Indepen- 
dents. Two Scottish Nationalists hold tho balance of power at 
Stirling, whore the Progressives obtained 10 scats and Labour nine. 
The Communists gained a seat from Labour at Greenock. 

In the Scottish burgh elections as a whole Labour gained 36 seats 
and lost 16— a not gain of 20 soats. 

Polling in Scotland was somewhat higher than in recent years, 
though seldom above 50 per cent and sometimes as low as 20 
per cent.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Daily Herald - 
Manchester Guardian - The Scotsman, Edinburgh) (Prev. rep. 
Local Elections, 15554 A 5 14877 A 5 * 4 2 *5 C ; 14208 A,) 

B. TURKEY. — Cabinet Changes. 

The following changes in the Turkish Cabinet were announced 
on Sept. 5 consequent on the resignation of M. Sidki Yircali, 
the Minister of Industry, and M. Emin Kalafal, Minister of 
State : (1) M. Haluk Saman (chairman of the Democratic 
Party’s parliamentary group) as a Minister of State and 
acting Minister of Labour ; (2) M. Abdullah Aker (formerly 
Minister of Commerce) as a Minister of State ; (3) M. Hayrettin 
Erkmen (formerly Minister of Labour) as Minister of Commerce 
vice M. Aker ; (4) M. Hasan Polatkan (Minister of Finance) as 
acting Minister of Industry vice M. Yircali. M. Polatkan 
continued to hold the Finance portfolio. 

M. Yircali resigned following a divergence of views with the 
Minister of Co-ordmation (M. Ataman) on the price of imported 
newsprint, which had to he fixed on a new basis after the 
recent realignment of the Turkish currency (see 16851 B). 
It was understood that M. Kalafat had also disagreed with 
the application of the new economic regulations governing 
exports and imports. — (Times - Turkish Embassy Press 
Office, London) (Prev. rep. Turkish Cabinet, 16315 B) 
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A LAOS. — Partial Elections to National Assembly. - 
Pathet Lao Gains. - Resignation of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma. - New Cabinet formed by M. Sanamkone. - 
Laos Armistice Commission adjourned sine die. 

Elections were held on May 4 to fill 20 new seats in the 
Laotian National Assembly (the membership of which had been 
increased from 89 to 59 to make the Assembly more repre- 
sentative) and to replace a member who had recently died. 
Of the 21 seats, nine were won by the Neo Lao Haksat 
(“Patriotic Front of Laos ”), consisting of Pathet Lao supporters ; 
eight by the “ National Liberty Front,” a loose grouping of the 
right-wing and centre parties supporting Prince Souvanna 
Phouma’ s Government ; and four by the Santiphab party, a 
neutralist left-centre group led by M. Bong Souvannouvong, 
which already held eight seats in the Assembly and had 
previously co-operated with the Neo Lao Haksat. The parties 
comprising the National Liberty Front were the Nationalists, 
sponsored by Prince Souvanna Phouma ; the Independents 
(right-wing) led by M. Phoui Sanamkone (the Foreign Minister) ; 
and the Democrats led by Mr. Katay Don fSasorith, a fformer 
Prime Minister and a strong opponent of the Neo Lao Haksat. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma pointed out in a post-election statement 
that 680,000 votes in all had been cast for candidates of the centre 
and right-wing parties, agamst only 256,000 for the left-wing candi- 
dates. He attributed the success of the left-wing parties to the fact 
that the centre and right-wing parties bad m many cases put up 
candidates against each other instead of supporting a single candidate 
in each constituency. To avoid any repetition of this, the centre and 
right-wing groups would shortly unite m a single party. 

On July 22 Prince Souvanna Phouma tendered his Cabinet’s 
resignation, but was asked by Crown Prince Savang Vatthana 
to form a new Government without support from the Neo Lao 
Haksat [the latter party had been represented by two Ministers 
in the outgoing Government since the agreement of Nov. 18, 
1957 between the Government and the Pathet Lao— see 15881 B.J 
On Aug. 6 , however, it was announced that Prince Souvanna 
Phouma had been unsuccessful owing to the demands of a 
newly formed ComiU pour la Defense des InUrits Nationaux , a 
group of “young men” — mainly senior Civil Servants — 
who had never before served in the Government, and who 
demanded that they should be allocated eight of the 12 Cabinet 
posts. This group contended that the people were dissatisfied 
with the “old guard” which had governed the country 
since the French withdrawal ; it urged that the only way to 
check the increasing influence of the Neo Lao Haksat was to 
eliminate not only the representatives of the latter in the 
Cabinet, but also some of the old right-wing Ministers. 

M. Phoui Sanamkone, Foreign Minister in Prince Souvanna 
Phouma 5 s Government, was thereupon asked to form a new 
government. He presented his Cabinet to the National 
Assembly on Aug. 15 and received a vote of confidence three 
days later by 27 votes to 21 . In addition to the Premiership, 
M. Sananikone also took over the portfolios of Economic Affairs 
and of Posts and Telegraphs. M. Katay Don Sasorith (Deputy 
Premier in Prince Souvanna Phouma’s Cabinet) retained the 
post of Deputy Premier and also became Minister of 
Defence and the Interior, whilst M. Souvannavong [see above] 
became Minister of Education and Culture. Apart from MM. 
Sananikone and Sasorith, all the Ministers were newcomers. 


Prior to his resignation, Prince Souvanna Phouma had 
informed the chairman of the International Control Commission 
for Laos on May 24 that he considered the Commission’s work 
as completed, since the Laotian Government had now carried 
out all its obligations under the Geneva Armistice Agreements ; 
in these circumstances, he asked when the Commission intended 
to leave the country. An earlier Canadian proposal that the 
Commission should terminate its work after the elections had 
been opposed by the Indian and Polish members of the Com- 
mission — the Indian member (who is chairman of the Commis- 
sion) taking the view that the Commission had no power to 
wind itself up and would have to await instructions from the 
co-chairmen of the Geneva Conference, i.e. the Foreign 
Ministers of Great Britain and the Soviet Union. On July 19 
the Commission nevertheless decided by a majority vote of the 
Indian and Canadian members that it should adjourn sine die , 
though it might he re-convened in accordance with normal 
procedures ; the Polish member formally protested against this 
decision, which, he claimed, would lead to the Commission’s 
virtual liquidation. 

In accordance with the majority decision, the Commission’s 
Secretariat was suspended and the members of the Commission 
and their staff left Vientiane towards the end of July. At the 
same time the Indian Government announced that Major 
General Tara Singh Bal (India’s alternate delegate to the 


International Control Commission for Vietnam) had been 
concurrently nominated as Indian delegate on the .Laos 
Commission. 

The Indian Deputy Minister for External Affairs (Mrs. LntaUunl 
Menon) told tie Lok Sabha on Aug. 12 Unit the Oovommont of India 
had always hold tho now that tho Commission oould not ho ilm ily 
dissolved independently of tho progress of political Hottlomont hi tho 
other two Indo-Chinoso States, particularly in Viotnain, without 
adversely affecting peace in tho whole of 1 judo -China. In joply to a 
quostionf Mr. Nehru said that tho matter had boon roforrod to tho two 
oo-chairmon — Britain and tho Hoviot Union -who had recorded 
rather different roaotlons ” to tho proposal for winding up tho 
Laos Commission. 

Anglo-Soviet discussions on the matter were resumed at the 
Foreign Office in London at tho beginning of July ; a further 
meeting between Commander Allan Noble (Minister of Slate at 
the Foreign Office) and M. Malik (the Soviet Ambassador) took 
place on Aug. 26 .— (Le Monde, Pans - Times - Montreal Star - 
Indian High Commissioner’s Ofliee, London - Polish Embassy 
t ./vnd/vr»\ (Prev. rep. 1*881: B.) 


B. SOVIET UNION. — Successful Launching of Dogs 
to Height of 280 Miles. - Safe Return to Earth. 

The Tass Agency announced on Ang. 29 that two dogs— 

“ Byelanka ” (Whitey) and “ Pycstraya ” (Brindle)— had been 
sent up to a height of 280 miles in a one-stage rocket and had 
been brought back to earth safely. It was stated that the 
experiment had taken place in the central part of European 
Russia on Aug. 27 under the International Geophysical Year 
programme. The following description was given by Tass : 

** Tho rocket was launched at an angle close to vortical. Hpoolal 
stabilizers prevented tho rocket's rotation around its vortical or 
horizontal axis throughout the whole flight, including tho coasting. 
After reaching the planned height tho rocket landed accurately in a pre- 
arranged area. Tho rocket was flttod with instruments for investi- 
gating the upper layers of tho atmosphere. 

« The two animals . . . wore placed in a special hermetically -Healed 
pressurized cabin equipped with an air-purifying system, instruments 
for registering tho animals' biological functions, and a film camera 
for recording their behaviour in flight. 

“ The total weight of scientific equipment, telemetering devices* 
batteries, and other instruments installed in the rocket, together with 
tho shell of tho instrument-carrying section, was 1,61)0 kilograms 
[more than H tons! ... All tho equipment functioned normally 
during the flight and supplied scientific data which are now being 
analysed. 

« Speoial aerodynamic brakes and a giant parachute were used to 
bring down tho instruments and pressurized cabin containing the dogs. 
The parachute, which was opened at an altitude of four to five 
kilometres [2* to 3 miles], made tho nose of the rocket containing the 
instruments and animals descend smoothly to earth, 

“ The dogs, which returned to earth fit and well, underwent several 
months’ training hoforo their record flight. Tho biologists in charge 
of them said that tho animals had become so accustomed to their 
pressurized cabin, the instruments, and other features ol the flight 
that they had entered the cabin themselves. For this reason, the 
information obtained by biologists Is free of unrelated elements and 
truthfully reflects tho behaviour of a living organism and its functions 
in conditions of flight at a great hoight," 

The Tass Agency added that “ Byelanka ” and “ Pycstraya " 
were “ the first animals in the world to reach a height of 
450 kilometres (280 miles) and to return safely to earth ” ; 
hitherto the maximum height attained on rocket flights by test 
dogs had been 212 kilometres.— (Soviet Embassy Press Depart- 
ment, London) (Prev. rep. ** Laika,” 15950 C $ 15835 A.) 

C. PERSIA. — Canadian Oil Concession. 

The Prime Minister of Persia (Dr. Kghbal) informed the 
Majlis on June 22 that an agreement had been concluded 
between the National Iranian Oil Company (N.I.O.C.) and a 
Canadian oil company (Saphire Petroleum Ltd.) for explora- 
tion and exploitation of oil in two concessional areas in Persian 
Baluchistan, covering 1,000 square kilometres and including 
offshore rights in the Gulf of Oman. The agreement provided 
( 1 ) for the formation of a joint organization (the Iran-Canada 
Oil Company) to carry out the work of exploration and 
exploitation ; ( 2 ) for the division of profits in the proportion 
of 75 per cent to Persia and 25 per cent to Saphire Petroleum 
Ltd. ; (3) for Canadian expenditure of $18,000,000 (about 
£6,500,000) in oil exploration over the next 12 years, with 
the proviso that Saphire Petroleum would pay the N.I.O.C. 
an indemnity of $350,000 (about £125,000) in the event of 
failure to drill the first oil-well within two years. The agree- 
ment was ratified by the Majlis on June 29. — (Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Montreal Star) 

(Prev. rep. 16218 A ; 15837 A.) 
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A. INDONESIA. — Suppression, of Rebellion in 
Central Sumatra and North Celebes. - Raids on Shipping 
by Rebel Aircraft. - Government Allegations of Foreign 
Assistance to Rebels. - Arms Purchases in U.S.A. and 
Communist Countries. 

The Indonesian Government forces operating against the 
rebels m Central Sumatra occupied Padang on April 17 
virtually unopposed, and entered Bukittingi, the former seat 
of the rebel Government, on May 5. With the fall of Pajakumbu 
on May 22 organized resistance came to an end, although 
terrorist activities by scattered rebel bands continued. The 
rebels m North Celebes meanwhile seized a number of bases m 
the Nortli Moluccas and carried on a systematic campaign of 
bombing raids on shipping in East Indonesian waters, with the 
object of weakening the Government by bringing economic 
life to a standstill. As their equipment was partly of U.S. 
origin, and some of their pilots were believed to be American 
and Nationalist Chinese “ soldiers of fortune,” this campaign 
led to a period of strained relations between Indonesia and the 
U.S.A. during April and the first half of May. The Government 
forces gradually re-established control over North Celebes 
and the North Moluccas during May and June, and occupied 
the new rebel u capital ” at Menado on June 20 . 

Details of these and related developments are given below 
under cross-headings. 

Suppression of Rebellion In Central and North Sumatra. 

During the last week of March and the first half of April, 
Government troops advanced on the rebel territories in the 
west of Central Sumatra from three directions : from Pakan- 
bam to the north-east, from Rengat and Taluk to the east, and 
from Medan to the north. On April 1 troops from Pakanbaru 
occupied the town of Bangkinang (85 miles K. of Bukittingi) 
without resistance, but were then held up for three weeks by 
blown bridges and by guerrilla attacks. The forces advancing 
by the southern route crossed the Indragiri River on April 4, 
occupied the town of Lubuk Djambi on April 0 , and captured 
Kilirandjau and Sungailangsat on April 10, after a skirmish 
in which the rebels lost 10 killed. [Kilirandjau stands at the 
junction of the Taluk road with the main road from Padang to 
Jambi and Palembang, by which the rebels obtained their 
food and petrol supplies.] 

The rebel forces in Nortli Sumatra broke up after their 
expulsion from Medan on March 17, the main body — led by 
Major Nainggolan— retreating southward into the province of 
Tapanuli, on the west coast south of Lake Toba. The pursuing 
Government troops, which had reached the borders of Tapanuli 
by March 28, refrained at first from entering the province, 
but the advance was resumed on April 11 and the occupation 
of the main towns completed on April 27, when Tarutung 
(the provincial capital) was recaptured. 

The rebel Government was meanwhile mooting with increasing 
resistance within its own territory. Colonel Djambek, the insurgent 
Minister of the Interior, announced on April 2 that a plot to over- 
throw the rebel Government, led by prominent Socialists and by 
officers of the defence forces and the police, had boon suppressed in 
Bukittingi ; heavy fighting occurred near the town on the following 
day between troops and police who had rallied to the Jakarta 
Government and insurgent foroes, Hand-grenades were thrown 
into the offices of Dr. Sjafruddin and Dr. Harahap (Premier and 
Dofonoo Minister respectively in the rebel Government) on April 7, 
several police guards being wounded. 

Lieut. -Colonel Kawilarang (the former Military Attache in 
Washington, who had joined the rebels in March) arrived at Padang 
by air from North Celebes on April 15 to take command of the rebel 
forces in Central Sumatra. No explanation was given by the rebel 
loaders why the former oommandor, Lieut.-Colonel Hussein, had 
boon superseded ; according to later Government statements, 
however, letters seized after the fall of Padang showed that a split 
had occurred between the political loaders of the rebellion and 
Colonel Hussein and his officers. 

A naval task force of 20 warships which had been blockading 
Padang shelled rebel defences around the port on April 16. 
At 6.80 a.m. on the following day marine commandos landed 
at Merab Knam (just nortli of Padang) and established a 
bridgehead, while at the same time parachute troops were 
dropped on the airfield, six miles north of the town. Two hours 
later infantry units began landing in waves, supported by 
warships and aircraft which shelled and bombed rebel fortifica- 
tions. Before 5.80 p.m. the whole of Padang was in the hands 
of the Government forces, and the rebels, many of whom 
abandoned their equipment, were retreating in disorder, 
harassed by Government fighters and bombers. Loyalist 
casualties were given as one man accidentally killed, and 


two wounded. The most striking feature of the capture of 
Padang — the largest amphibious operation ever carried out 
by the Indonesian armed forces — was the almost complete 
absence of any opposition from the rebels. 

After the fall of Padang the rebels’ resistance rapidly 
collapsed, as the loyalist forces closed in on them from all 
sides. Government troops advancing from Lubuk Djambi 
captured Sungei Dareh on April 17, cutting the last road 
connecting Bukittingi with South Sumatra. The forces based 
on Pakanbaru resumed tlieir advance, and occupied Muara 
Mahat on April 20. Solok (the rebels’ military headquarters, 
25 miles E. of Padang) fell on April 27 after a feeble resistance 
in which two rebels were killed, while Padangpandjang (at the 
junction of the roads from Padang and Solok to Bukittingi) 
was captured on May 4. Bukittingi, which had been aban- 
doned by the rebel Government a fortnight before, was occupied 
on May 5 ; Batusangkar (the new rebel capital, 28 miles 
S.E. of Bukittingi) fell without resistance on May 9 ; and 
Pajakumbu, the last town held by the rebels, on May 22 . The 
Government lifted the blockade of Sumatra on May 18 and 
authorized the resumption of air services to Padang. 

The fate of the rebel leaders remained obscure. A report in the 
Straits Times (April 26) that Dr. Sjafruddin and his colleagues had 
escaped to Singapore in a speedboat was officially denied by the 
Singapore Government, and later reports suggested that they had 
fled to the jungle. Insurgent sources indicated during the first week 
of May, however, that Colonel Kawilarang and some of the rebel 
Ministers, including Dr. Sumitro (Minister of Commerce), had 
escaped to North Celebes. 

Remnants of the rebel forces continued to carry on a guerrilla 
struggle in Central and North Sumatra. A force of about 2,000 
attacked Bukittingi during the night of July 23 and were only 
driven out after several hours’ heavy fighting, in which they lost 
183 killed. Other rebel bands resorted to terrorism, attacking rubber 
estates and farms. 

It was officially announced on July 80 that 480 rebels had 
been killed and 288 captured in Central Sumatra, whilst 
2,110 (1,610 regular soldiers and 500 volunteers) had gone 
over to the Government forces ; 2,875 heavy and light arms, 
185 tons of ammunition, and 260 vehicles had been captured 
since April 17. 

Developments In North and South Sumatra. 

After the occupation of Tapanuli by the Government forces, 
Major Nainggolan and his followers returned to the Medan 
area, where they were reported in June to be raiding estates. 
Another section of his supporters, who withdrew to the Atjeh 
district (north-eastern Sumatra) after their expulsion from 
Medan, were officially stated on April 8 to have surrendered 
and been disarmed. The military commander of Atjeh 
announced on April 28 that an attempt by Army officers to 
seize control at Kutaradja (the capital of the district) and to 
bring it over to the side of the rebels had been suppressed and 
the ringleaders arrested. 

Colonel Barlian, the military commander of South Sumatra, 
who had controlled the administration of the province since 
March 1957 (see 15421 A) and had adopted a neutral attitude 
towards the rebellion in Central Sumatra, was removed from 
his command on May 1 as the result of action by some of his 
own officers. All trade regulations issued by him were cancelled 
on May 16. 

Operations In East Indonesia. - Rebel Attacks on Shipping. 

The Indonesian Government started operations against the 
rebels in North Celebes on April 2 , when forces from Borneo 
and Java landed on the west coast of Central Celebes and 
occupied the towns of Donggala and Palu, with the assistance 
of loyalist guerrillas. The towns of Kulawi (85 miles S. of 
Palu) and Parigi (on the east coast of Central Celebes) were 
both occupied on April 18. Loyalist guerrillas had previously 
seized control of the Sangihe and Taluad Islands (N.E. of 
Celebes) from the rebels on April 5. 

The port of Gorontalo (on the south coast of North Celebes)* 
which was held by the insurgents at the outbreak of the 
rebellion and had subsequently been seized by Government 
forces, was recaptured by the rebels during March. Rebel 
troops from North Celebes occupied the island of Morotai (the 
northernmost of the Moluccas) on April 28, and on May 7 
landed on Halmahera (the largest island of the North Moluccas), 
where they seized the airfield at Djailolo. Both operations 
were preceded by heavy bombing by the rebel air force. 

During April rebel aircraft operating from Menado carried 
out a number of raids on ports and airfields, causing consider- 
able damage to foreign shipping. The raids were at first believed 
to be the woTk of a single bomber ; on April 28, however, 
rebel aircraft bombed four widely separated ports and also 
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supported the landing on Morotai, suggesting that the rebels had 
recently obtained new supplies of aircraft from foreign sources. 
As thus augmented, the rebel air force consisted of at least 12 
planes, including American-built B-25 and B-26 bombers, 
Mustang fighters, Dakotas, and a Catalina flying boat. Allega- 
tions by the Indonesian Government that these machines were 
being flown by American and Chinese Nationalist “adven- 
turers ” were partly confirmed by the capture of an American 
pilot on May 18 (see below). 

During the fortnight April 13-27 rebel aircraft carried out raids 
on Macassar (South Celebes), Balikpapan (Borneo), and the island 
of Teraate (North Moluccas). On April 28 a single bomber raided 
BaJikpapan harbour and sank an Indonesian Navy corvette, the 
Hang Tuah , which had been taken over from the Royal Netherlands 
Navy in 1949 ; official sources stated that 14 of the crew were missing 
and four had been seriously injured The British tanker San 
Flaviano (12,278 tons), owned by the Eagle Oil and Shipping Co., 
was set on fire by a bomb and afterwards sank, the crew escaping 
with minor injuries ; another British tanker, the Shell Oil Co.’s Laronxa 
(8,139 tons), suffered only slight damage from a bomb which dropped 
alongside it. The Shell Company subsequently closed its refinery at 
BaJikpapan and suspended production at the Tarakan and Bunin 
oilfields in Borneo, in order to protect the staff and installations. 

During a raid on Amboina on April 28 the Italian freighter Aguila 
(5,330 tons) was bombed and sunk, 10 of the crew being killed, and 
the Greek ship Armonia (2,740 tons) was machine-gunned. The 
freighter Moro (549 tons), with a British master and a Chinese crew, 
was sunk in Donggala harbour on the same day. On April 29 the 
Xntata (282 tons), an Indonesian pilgrim ship bound for Mecca, was 
bombed and damaged in the port of Kendari (South Celebes), five 
people being killed and 23 seriously injured. On April 30 the 
Panamanian freighter Flying Lark (1,253 tons) was bombed near 
Amboina, and 12 of her crew of 26 Hongkong Chinese killed. The 
rebel Government gave warning on May 5 that it would not be 
responsible for foreign ships sunk or damaged in raids on ports in 
Java and East Indonesia, whilst Dr. Sumitro stated on May 7 that 
compensation for loss or damage would not he payable unless ships 
earned clearances issued by the rebel Government. The Dutch ship- 
ping companies Stoonwaart M aatschapp ij Nederland and Koninklijke 
Java-China Paketmart Maatschappij announced on the same day 
that they had ordered their ships to leave Indonesian waters pending 
the cessation of rebel raids on shipping. 

A rebel bomber was shot down and another damaged during a raid 
on Amboina on May 1 ; two days later it was announced in Jakarta 
that a B-26 bomber, with two American pilots and a Chinese 
Nationalist crew on board, had exploded in the air while approach- 
ing Makassar, it being claimed that this was due to sabotage. In conse- 
quence of these setbacks and the increasing military pressure on the 
rebels, the campaign against shipping was virtually brought to an end. 

Suppression of Rebellion in North Celebes. 

Following the collapse of the rebellion in Sumatra, the 
rebel leaders in North Celebes attempted to open peace negotia- 
tions with the Central Government. Jakarta Radio reported 
on May 5 that a letter requesting negotiations had been 
received from Colonel Warouw (the former military attach^ in 
Peking), who declared that he was not personally on either 
side, but that he would join the rebel Government if the 
negotiations failed. [Colonel Warouw was nominated as a 
member of the rebel Government on its formation in February, 
and subsequently left Peking for Menado ; it was not clear, 
however, whether he had ever taken up his post.] 

An Army spokesman in Jakarta stated on the same day that 
Lieut. -General Naeution had given his officers permission to negotiate 
with Colonel Kawilarang in order to find out the latter’s ” intentions ” 
and his “ personal standing in the present situation.” On May 6, 
however, Dr. Djuanda (the Prime Minister) said that his Administra- 
tion would not deal with “ adventurers ” who invited foreign help, 
and that there would be no negotiations as long as the rebels con- 
tinued to fight, although the Government would be willing to listen 
to “ reasonable proposals.” A second Army statement (May 7) said 
that the delegation of officers sent to meet Colonel Kawilarang had 
not been empowered to negotiate with him, but only " to remind 
him of his duty as an officer.” 

The Government opened its counter-offensive against the 
rebels in East Indonesia on May 9, when troops were landed on 
Halmahera, followed by landings of Government forces in the 
Gorontalo area of North Celebes on May 13. 

The forces landed on Halmahera marched on Djailolo, which the 
rebels had seized two days beforehand ; the recapture of that town was 
not announced until June 3, a force of 500 rebels having held out 
for three weeks. 

The Government forces landed in the Gorontalo area occupied 
the town on May 20, meeting little resistance ; Morotai was 
reoccupied by an amphibious force on the same day. In Central 
Celebes the town of Pendolo was captured by loyalist guerrillas on 
May 23, and Toboli was occupied by Government troops without 
resistance on May 30. 

In a raid on Menado on May 15 the Indonesian Air Force destroyed 
six rebel aircraft, including a Catalina flying-boat, and also sank 
two ships in the harbour, while in a further raid on May 23 on Menado 
and rebel air bases it claimed to bay© destroyed or damaged three 
aircraft and several ships. 


A rebel aircraft bombed and machine-gunned Amboina on May 17, 
causing many casualties. During a second raid on the following day, 
however, a rebel B-25 bomber was shot down, its American pilot, 
Allan Lawrence Pope, and a former Indonesian Air Force sergeant 
(his navigator) being picked up by an Indonesian naval vessel off 
Amboina. 

Lieut. -Colonel Pieters (Military Commander in the Moluccas) stated 
on May 27 that Pope, a former lieutenant In the U.W, Air Force, 
had been employed by the Civil Air Transport Company in Taiwan 
(Formosa), had admitted that he was paid $10,000 a month by tin) 
rebels for bombing missions, and had said that he had flown to 
Menado from the U.S. Air Force base at Clarke Field, in the Philip- 
pines. It was announced on the following day that Pope and the 
sergeant would be tried by a military court for aiding the rebels . 

In view of the advance of the Government troops in North 
Celebes, Lieut.-Colonel Sumual (the rebel commander in 
North Celebes) made a second appeal for a negotiated settle- 
ment in a broadcast from Menado on May 21. This was 
rejected by the Government on the following day, whereupon 
Menado radio announced on May 24 that the rebels had formed 
a new “ caretaker Cabinet ” headed by Colonel Warouw. At 
the beginning of June the Government forces prepared for the 
final assault on Menado by occupying the islands of Talise 
(off the northern tip of Celebes) and Lcmbeh (at the mouth of 
Bitung harbour). 

Troops were landed on June 9 on the east coast of North 
Celebes near Bitung (25 miles E. of Menado) ; paratroops 
were dropped on June 13 on the west coast north of Menado ; 
and infantry and marines landed in force on June 10 at Kcma 
(10 miles S. of Billing). Both the port of Bitung and Menado 
airfield were occupied on June 19. Menado itself, which was 
defended by 10,000 rebel troops and a triple defence line of 
artillery, put up the strongest resistance offered to the Govern- 
ment forces throughout the entire rebellion ; although the 
loyalists entered the town on June 21, it was not completely 
occupied until the afternoon of June 26. 

After tbe fall of Menado the rebel forces retreated southward to 
Tomohon, the only town in North Celebes still in their hands, with 
the exception of Tondano (20 miles S.K. of Menado) ; Tondano, 
however, was occupied by Government troops on July 17, ami 
Tomohon on Aug. 16. In Central Celebes, Government forces 
captured the town of 1*080 on July 15, and minor operations against 
rebel guerrillas in both North and Central Celebes continued to bo 
reported during August. It was announced on Aug. 20 that throe 
rebel battalions (about 3,000 mon) had gone over to the Government 
in North Celebes, while the surrender of moro than 3,000 rebels in the 
.area was announced on September 3. 

* The Government announced on June 20 that there was no 
further danger of rebel air raids, as with the capture of Menado 
airfield all Indonesian airfields were under Government control ; 
shipping could therefore again use East Indonesian waters. The 
Shell Oil Company resumed operations in Borneo on June 26, 
V whilst the Dutch shipping companies resumed normal services 
on the following day. 

At a conference of regional military commanders ending on Aug. 6, 
it was decided to ban illegal barter trade ; to forbid military officials 
to take payment for issuing permits to traders; to take action 
against abuse of the military authorities’ power to commandeer 
private property for war purposes ; and to dismiss military personnel 
and civil servants who had taken part in the rebellion. A decree was 
also issued by Lient. -General Nasution ordering all high-ranking 
officials to give details of their relations with political parties before 
Nov. 30. 

Indonesian Diplomats’ Support for Rebellion. 

Fourteen members of Indonesian diplomatic missions to 
foreign countries resigned their posts between February and 
May, as a gesture of support for the rebels or of disapproval of 
the Government’s policies. 

The most prominent of these, apart from Colonel Warouw and 
Lieut. -Colonel Kawilarang, was Mr. Sutan Mohamad Rasjid, the 
Indonesian Ambassador to Italy, who resigned on April 19 and was 
appointed as the rebel Government’s “ co-ordinator for Europe and 
the United Kingdom ” ; he was succeeded as Ambassador in Romo 
by Dr. Abu Hanifah. Other diplomatic representatives who resigned 
included Mr. Makatita, Commercial Counsellor at the London 
Embassy; Mr. Bachtiar Effendi, Dress Atfcaohd in Home; Mr, 
Wilhelm Posik, Consul-General in Saigon j Major Tongku Nurdin, 
Military Attache in Singapore ; and the Second Secretary and Press 
Attache in Brussels. Major Nurdin was subsequently reported to 
have been captured in North Sumatra, 

Indonesian Arms Purchases from Abroad. - Tension with U.S.A. - 
Subsequent Detente in U.S. -Indonesian Relations. 

Relations between Indonesia and the U.S.A, deteriorated 
seriously during April and the first half of May, as a result on 
the one hand of the U.S. Government’s refusal to supply arms 
to the Indonesian Government ; and on the other of the 
supplies of arms of U.S. origin received by the rebels from 
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outside sources (though there was no indication of any U.S. 
responsibility for these supplies), the assistance given to them 
by some American “soldiers of fortune,” and a statement by 
the U.S. State Department which was interpreted m Jakarta 
as implying moral support for the rebellion. 

The Indonesian Government had approached the U S.A. m 
July 1957 with a view to purchasing large quantities of arms, 
but no action had been taken on this, despite repeated Indo- 
nesian requests for a response. An Indonesian Army spokes- 
man stated on Jan. 2, 1958 that, m addition to the U.S. A., 
Indonesia had approached Britain, France, Italy, Australia, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Sweden for arms, 
but the only reply had been a negative one from Sweden. 

The Indonesian Foreign Munster, Dr. Subandrio, stated on 
April 3 in an interview with the Jakarta co respondent ot‘ 
The Times that Indonesia would buy arms or military aircraft 
from Czechoslovakia or Yugoslavia under newly concluded 
contracts, though he did not know any details. He added 
that she would renew her request for the purchase of arms 
from the U.S.A., and that inquiries were being made about 
the purchase of small aims and ammunition from India, 
Japan, and Kgypt. 

Dr. Hubandrio’s statement on Indonesian purchases of military 
aircraft from European Communist countries was contradicted by a 
spokesman of the Indonesian Foreign Ministry* who denied on 
April 0 that Indonesia would buy Soviet military aiieraft from 
Czechoslovakia and train pilots in Egypt, describing such reports m 
the foreign Press, as well as other reports that she would train pilots 
in Egypt, as “ Invented stories.” On May Id, however, Air Vice-Marshal 
Hurydharma (Ufin-G. of the Mr Eoree) said in a, press interview 
that “ a variety of aircraft ranging from gliders to jet and conven- 
tional trainois and Jet lighters and bombcis” had been ordered 
“from Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland.” 

Meanwhile an Associated Press report from Jakarta (April 0) 
quoted a Government spokesman as saying that Indonesia 
had completed negotiations with Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia for the purchase of military equipment, 
including Mig lighters and Ilyushin bombers. This report led 
to a statement by the Press Officer of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment (Mr. Lincoln While) on the following day which aroused 
strong feeling in Indonesia. 

Mr. White said that the U.S. A. had known for some time that 
Indonesia had wait amis-purohaHing missions to both Western ami 
Eastern Europe in the past three months and had placed orders for 
aircraft ami other equipment, none of which had boon supplied by 
Western countries. He expressed regret Unit “ Indonesia turns to 
the Communist bloc to buy arms for possible use in killing Indo- 
nesians who openly oppose the growing Influence of Communism, in 
Indonesia,” and said that there was no donbt that the arms wore 
being made available by the Communist countries “ as a moans of 
strengthening Communist inUuoneo in Ho util- East Asia,.’ 

As Mr. White’s statement was interpreted in Jakarta as an 
expression of support for the rebels, Dr. Subandrio demanded 
an explanation on April 8 from the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. 
Howard Jones, who gave an assurance that the U.S.A. had 
no intention of interfering in Indonesia’s internal affairs. 
Dr. Subandrio afterwards told the press that Indonesia had 
not withdrawn her request for the purchase of U.S. arms, but 
that she could not wait until the U.S. Government had 
reached a favourable decision, as the matter was of the 
greatest urgency. 


Mr. Dulles outlined the U.S. Government’s position in a 
press statement on April 8. 

After confirming reports that the Indonesian Government had 
made a now request to the U.HA. for arms purchases, and saying 
that no request for arms had boon received from the rebel forces in 
Sumatra, Mr, Dulles stated that the U.S.A. would not supply anus 
“to either side” in the Indonesian fighting. Referring to the 
Indonesian announcement of Aug. (5 that agreements for the purchase 
of anus and aircraft had been concluded with Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia,, Mr. Dulles said that the U.S. Government docs riot 
believe that the promiscuous spreading of large amounts of major 
armaments around the world is a sound or healthy practice. It 
was U.H. policy, Mr. Dulles added, to supply defensive aims to a 
friendly nation threatened with aggression, and small arms for 
normal police duties and the maintenance of internal order against 
subversion. The “ very largo amount of amis requested by the 
Indonesian Government, however, could not be justified on either 
of those two grounds. At the time of the first Indonesian requests, 
the U.S. Administration had felt that Indonesia wanted the arms to 
force the Netherlands to agree to talks on the disposition of Dutch 
Now Guinea. When, later on, the revolt had broken out in Sumatra 
“ it did not seem wise to the United States to bo in the position of 
supplying arms to either side of that civil revolution.’ 

In reply to questions, Mr. Dulles declared that it was still the 
American view that the situation in Indonesia was ‘ P^arily an 
internal one,” and that the U.S.A, intended “ to conform scrupulously 
to the principles of international law that apply to such a situation. 


On the question of arms supplies to the rebels, Mr. Subandrio 
said in a statement in mid- April that it had been proved 
by photographs that the rebels were buying arms^ Irom 
Singapore, and that weapons dropped for the rebels in Central 
Sumatra and captured there by the Government forces had 
been marked for use by the Chinese Nationalist forces. During 
May it was reported in. Jakarla that military equipment 
marked 44 made in the United States ” or bearing Chinese 
Nationalist markings had been cap Lured from the rebels in 
North Celebes and llalmahera. The intensification towards 
the end of April of rebel raids from North Celebes by aircraft 
believed in Jakarta to have been piloted by Americans and 
Nationalist Chinese led to strong protests by the Indonesian 
Government, which gave warning that such “ foreign aid ” 
might “ lead to a third world war ” and that Indonesia would 
appeal to Lire United Nations if it continued. 

Dr. Djuanda, the Indonesian Prime Minister, claimed on April 30 
that the rebelH had only two Indonesian pilots, and that for a long 
time no petrol had been available foi aviation at Monado, where 
tlio petrol (lump had been destroyed The conclusion could therefore 
bo drawn that the pilots employed by the rebels wore foreigners, 
and reports received from JMonado indicated that they were 
Americans and Nationalist Chinese. The Government had “ proof ” 
that automatic weapons and fighter planes had been smuggled from 
Formosa, mid it could also bo inferred that petrol had been illegally 
imported from abroad If this situation were allowed to develop 
it would have a disastrous ofi’ect on relations between Indonesia 
and the U.S A. and would invito other groups to interfere m Indo- 
nesia’s domestic conliicts, thereby reducing the country to a battle- 
field for conlhotmg foreign interests. The. Government therefore 
called for an undertaking from tlic U S.A. that U.S. nationals would 
not provide aid to the rebels in any form whatever, whether arms, 
aircraft, ships, technicians, or air base facilities. As Nationalist 
Obi ii< ‘so living in Indonesia wore treated fairly (Dr. Djuanda con- 
tinued), the Government in Formosa should adopt a similar attitude 
towards Indonesia. In conclusion, ho condemned all foreign inter- 
vention in Indonesian affairs as a throat to the peace of Asia and 
the world. 

in a speech on May 2 President Sukarno said • “Wo could 
easily have asked for volunteers irom outside ... Wo could have 
thousands of volunteers, but wo will moot the rebels with our own 
strength. I want to tell the whole world don’t play with lire in 
Indonesia. If some circles assist the rebels, others would assist us, 
and the result would bo a world war. Indonesia is not going to 
become another Vietnam or Korea. Any attempt to divide us 
would result in a third world war.” After stating that ho had 
received letters from foreigners offering to fight against the rebels, 
ho continued “ If they (the rebels) have one bomber hum one side, 
wo can get throe from the other But i don’t want this . . . 


Mr. Dulles said on May 1 that the U.S. Government would 
give serious consideration to any proposals which the Indo- 
nesian Government might make, although it could not be held 
responsible for the activities of American “ soldiers of fortune. ’ 
The Chinese Nationalist Government denied on May 3 that it 
had helped the rebels with either men or weapons. In a 
broadcast from Menado on May 1, Colonel VYarouw denied 
that the rebel aircraft were being down by foreigners and 
named seven Indonesian pilots who were Hying them. 


After a two-liour interview with Mr. Howard Jones on 
May 8, Dr. Subandrio told the Press that if intervention by 
U.S. and Chinese Nationalist u soldiers of fortune ” continued, 
Indonesia would regard their activities as u foreign aggression 
leading to a war situation ” and would have no alternative 
but to take the matter to the United Nations. In a further 
statement on May 8 he said that, as the result of an agreement 
reached at a meeting between Dr, Djuanda and Mr. Jones, 
the Government hoped that “ efforts will be made to prevent 
continuing foreign intervention ” ; if it did not end, the 
Government might take 44 other steps ” to prevent it, 

During the next few days, however, three developments 
led to a great improvement in U.S. -Indonesian relations. 
Mr. Dulles reiterated at a press conference on May 20 that the 
rebellion was a matter for the Indonesians to settle without 
outside interference, and said that the U.S.A. hoped for the 
quick restoration of peace and stability. The State Department 
announced on May 21 that licences had been granted for the 
export to Indonesia of small arms and ammunition for the 
police, aircraft spare parts, and radio equipment, to the total 
value of about $500,000 ; the licences, it was stated, covered 
purchases from private companies and were not connected 
with the Indonesian Government’s request to buy arms 
directly from the U.S. Government An agreement for the 
sale of 35,000 tons of rice to Indonesia by the U.S.A. was 
concluded on the same day under the legislation authorizing 
disposals of U.S. surplus farm products. 

As a gesture of reconciliation, President Sukarno broke with 
tradition on May 22 to visit the U.S. Ambassador’s homo in Jakarta, 
accompanied by Dr. Djuanda and Dr. Subandrio. The Indonesian 
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Ambassador m Washington (Dr. Notowichgdo), vxsitocl Mr. Dulles 
on May 23 ; ho afterwards expressed confidence that relations 
between the two countries would continue to improve, and stated 
that he had assured Mr. Dulles that “ democratic forces m Indonesia 
are the strongest forces there, and we are firmly determined to 
establish a democratic country.*’ 

It was announced in Jakarta and Washington on Aug. 19 
that, under an agreement signed on Aug. 13, the U.S. Govern- 
ment had sold Indonesia light military equipment tor the 
Indonesian Army, the first consignments having already been 
flown to Jakarta. A State Department spokesman said that 
the agreement had initially been kept secret at the request of 
the Indonesian Government, and that the shipments included 
rifles, machine-guns, small vehicles, and communications 
equipment, but no heavy material. It was stated in Jakarta 
that the transaction was on a purely commercial basis. 

Mr. Casey said on Aug. 20 that the Australian Government had 
been notified m advance that American arms would bo sent to 
Indonesia, and approved the U.S. decision Ho added that Indonesia 
had given an undertaking that the arms would be used solely for 
internal security , in view of this undertaking, and of the fact that 
the ar ms had only a limited use, he could see no danger of their 
being put to aggressive use, such as an attack on Dutch Now Guinea. 

The Indonesian Army spokesman (Lieut.-Colonel Pirngadie) 
disclosed on Aug. 24 that Indonesia had bought military 
equipment on a commercial basis from Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, India, the Soviet Union, and Western 
Germany, as well as from the U S.A., and was also approaching 
several other countries for arms supplies. He added that the 
purchases had been made “ without any political obligations 
attached,” that no heavy arms had been bought, and that the 
equipment obtained had been “ mostly small arms and 
ammunition, engineering equipment, optical goods, and 
vehicles.” 

Soviet and Chinese Allegations on “ Foreign Interference ** in 
Indonesia. 

Statements condemning “ foreign interference 55 m Indo- 
nesian affairs, and accusing the U.S.A. of assisting the rebels, 
were issued by the Soviet Government on May 14 and by the 
Chinese Communist Government on the following day. 

The Soviet statement referred to press reports alleging that the 
rebels were being supplied by sea and air from Singapore, the 
Philippines, and Formosa , that in some cases weapons were being 
delivered to the rebels directly from the U.S.A ; that U S. instructors 
were training the rebels in their use ; and that foroign aircraft, 
based on Formosa and the Philippines and piloted by U.S. and 
Chinese Nationalist airmen, were bombing Indonesian towns and 
Indonesian and foreign shipping. This “ intervention,’* it alleged, 
was the result of the Western Powers’ desire “to overthrow tho 
Indonesian Government and alter its independent foreign policy,’* 
which had become “ a great obstacle to tho realization of tho designs 
of certain Western Powers to keep up tho colonial exploitation of 
the Afro -Asian peoples and inveigle the countries of this part of 
the world into aggressive military blocs.” After describing tbe 
situation m Indonesia as “ a serious menace to peace,” tho statement 
concluded * “ The Government of the U.S S.R. hopes that tho 

Powers which are responsible for the situation that has dcvolopcd 
in the area of Indonesia, and the United States first and foremost, 
will heed the voice of reason and will cease interfering in tho internal 
affairs of the Indonesian Republic ” 

The Chinese statement alleged that tho U.S.A. was sending “ a 
continuous stream of light and heavy weapons, fighter planes, and 
petrol ** to the rebels by way of Formosa, and declared that the 
‘'unscrupulous and vicious gangsterism ’* of tho USA. contained 
“ an element of danger to peace m Asia and tho whole world.” It 
added that “ should the United States fail to stop at once its inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Indonesia, it will certainly eat the 
hitter fruit of its aggression and provocation”, if Washington 
continued to aid the rebels, the Chinese Communist Government 
was ** prepared to give further assistance within its ability, as may 
be requested by the Indonesian Government.” [Although China had 
previously supplied only economic aid to Indonesia, tho above 
Chinese statement was widely interpreted as a hint that, as in Korea, 
China might send “ volunteers ” to Indonesia, m addition to 
supplying aircraft and ships. A Sino -Indonesian economic agree- 
ment had been announced on April 8 whereby Indonesia was granted 
credits for purchases of both capital and consumer goods, including 
72,000,000 yards of cotton goods and 20,000 tons of rice.] 

Postponement of Elections. - Internal Security Measures. 

Dr. Djuanda announced in the Indonesian Parliament on 
Sept. 22 that the Government had decided to postpone for 
one year the general elections fixed for September, because 
political disturbances m Sumatra and Celebes made “ free and 
honest balloting impossible.” 

General Nasution had previously issued an order on Sept. 5 
prohibiting four political parties from operating m those areas of 
Sumatra and Celebes which had been cleared of rebels. Tho most 
mportant of the four parties was the Masjunn, tiie largest Moslem 


political organization in Indonesia ; it polled 800,000 votes (about 
51 per cent of tho total vote) in Central Sumatra at the general 
oloctions of 1955, and nearly 8,000,000 votes (about 21 per cent of 
tho total) throughout Indonesia Dr. Sjafruddin Prawiranogara, tho 
Prime Minister of the rebel Government proclaimed in Central 
Sumatra m February last, was a leading member of tho Masjumi, 
whilst other prominent members of that party had also been con- 
nected with tho revolt Tho other three parities affected, wore tho 
Socialists, the Christian Party, and the IPKt (Independence Party), 
of whom Lieut. -General Nasution was one of the founders, though 
he is no longer connected with it. 

Following a statement by the Minister of Justice (Mr. 
Maengkom) alleging that Kuonuntang agents in Indonesia 
had assisted the rebels m Sumatra and Celebes, the local 
Army Command in Jakarta announced on Sept. 18 that it had 
banned 52 Chinese organizations for conducting activities 
“ in political, economic, social, and cultural fields identical with 
those of the Chinese Nationalist Kuomintang Association,” 
which were u harming the national interests of the Indonesian 
people.” The banned organizations included a bank, a number 
of cinemas, 11 schools, three newspapers, and various trade, 
youth, and sports organizations. The Chinese Nationalist 
Kuomintang Association in Jakarta had already been banned 
some weeks earlier. It was also announced m Jakarta on 
Sept. 18 that residents of Chinese descent who did not possess 
Indonesian or Chinese Communist passports would not be 
allowed to return to Indonesia once they left tho country, and 
would be regarded as “ stateless ” persons. (Indonesian 
Embassy Press Office, London - Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. x6o8x A.) 

Corrigendum. The opening sentence of the second paragraph on 
page 1(5082 should read : “ General Nasution ordered the arrest of 
tho members of the rebel Government on charges of treason, and also 
of Lieut. -Colonel Momba, the latter’s chief of staff, and two of Ids 
officials.” (Kd. K.C.A.) 

A. MALAYA. — Royal Malayan Navy transferred 
to Federation of Malaya. - Singapore Ceremony. 

The Royal Malayan Navy, hitherto part of the Royal Navy, 
was transferred to the Government of the Malayan Federation 
at a ceremony in Singapore on July 12 attended by the Prime 
Minister of Malaya (Tengku Abdul Rahman), the Chief 
Minister of Singapore (Mr. Um Yew Hock), the Governor of 
Singapore (Sir William Goode), and Admiral Sir Geralding 
Gladstone, C.-in-C., Far East. Until Malaya has a bases of her 
own, the Royal Malayan Navy will continue to bo based on 
Singapore ; as from January 1959 the Federation Govern- 
ment will pay the Singapore Government a rent of 4)00,000 
Malayan dollars a year for the lease of facilities on Singapore 
territory. 

At present the Royal Malayan Navy possesses seven seaward 
defence motor-launches, a minelayer, a maintenance repair 
craft, and a landing-craft, all lent by Britain ; Admiral 
Gladstone slated at the transfer ceremony that the Royal 
Navy would also present the Royal Malayan Navy with live 
minesweepers over the next two years. In addition to guarding 
the Malayan coastline, the Royal Malayan Navy will also 
assist in guarding Singapore territorial waters. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 16275 II.) 

B. WEST INDIES. — British Grant. 

It was announced on Sept. 27 that, following talks in 
London between Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, 
and representatives of the West Indies, II.M. Government 
had agreed to provide a grant of £8,750,000 to the Federation 
for the five-year period 1959-03, The grant had been fixed in 
accordance with the arrangements agreed at the West Indian 
Federation Conference in 1950, and it was to enable the 
Federal Government to undertake the responsibility for 
making grants-in-aid to those Governments participating in 
the Federation whose revenues were insufficient to cover 
their administrative expenses. - (Times) 

(Prev. rep. *61:32 A 5 *4733 A.) 

C. PAKISTAN - SIAM. — Friendship Treaty. 

A treaty of friendship between Pakistan and Siam was 
signed m Bangkok on Aug. 28, its objectives including the 
maintenance of perpetual peace and the fostering of friendly 
relations between the two countries. Tbe communique issued 
after the signing stated that negotiations for trade, cultural, 
and communications agreements had already started and that 
the questions of consular services and civil aviation would 
also be considered. -(Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, 
London) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — President Eisenhower’s 
Proposals for Expansion of World Trade. - Proposed 
Creation of International Development Association. 

In a letter of Aug. 26 to the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury 
(Mr. Robert B. Anderson), President, Eisenhower put forward 
a three-point programme designed to stimulate world trade 
and economic development and comprising : 

( 1 ) An increase in the quotas of the membcr-Governmcnts 
of the International Monetary Fund. 

(2) Provision of additional capital for the International 
Bank, to be offered Tor subscription to mcmbcr-Govcrnmcnts. 

(3) The creation of an International Development Associa- 
tion as an affiliate of the International Bank. 

President Eisenhower requested Mr. Anderson to make 
appropriate proposals as regards ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) at the forth- 
coming annual meetings of the International Bank and the 
I.M.F., to be held in New Delhi in October. Mr. Anderson 
was also requested to initiate negotiations aimed at establishing 
an International Development Association. 

The President’s proposals wore made in response to a letter wherein 
Mr. Anderson had suggested, the desirability oC action along the 
above-mentioned lines, and liad asked the President whothor he 
wished ** to have the subject pursued formally with the Governments 
of the other member -countries of the International Bank.” In the 
course of his letter Mr. Anderson suggested that tho International 
Bank and tho I M.F. should ho strengthened to enable tho two 
institutions to deal “more effectively ” with the problems of expanding 
the free-world economy and also with “ tho economic growth and 
progress of nations m the less-developed areas of tho free world.” 
tie also suggested tho advisability of establishing an International 
Development Association as an affiliate of the International Bank. 

President Eisenhower’s letter to Mr. Anderson was worded 
as follows : 

“ I thoroughly agree with you that tho well-being of tho free 
world is vitally affected by the progress of the nations in the less- 
developed areas as well as tho economic situation in tho more indus- 
trialized countries. A sound and sustainablo rate of economic growth 
in tho free world is a central objective of our policy . . Among 
the principal elements in maintaining such an economic basis for 
tho free world are (1) a continuing growth in productive investments 
international as well as domestic; (2) financial policies that will 
command the confidence of tho public and assure tho strength of 
currencies ; and (3) mutually beneficial international trado and a 
constant effort to avoid hampering restrictions on tho freedom of 
oxohango transactions.” 

After pointing out that the U.S. A. itself had taken a number of 
important measures in tho past year (e.g. by increasing tho lending 
authority of tho Export-Import Bank, establishing tho Dovolopmont 
Loan Fund on a firmer basis, and extending and broadening tho 
Reciprocal Trado Agreements Act), President Eisenhower (ton- 
tinned ; ** Our own programmes, however, can do only a part of 
the job. Accordingly, wo should also seek a major expansion in tho 
international programmes designed to promote economic growth 
with tho indispensable aid of strong and healthy currencies. As yon 
have pointod out, tho International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund am international 
instruments of proved effectiveness already engaged in this work. 
While both institutions still have uncommitted resources, 1 am 
convinced that tho time has now como for us to consider, together 
with the other members of those two agencies, how wo can better 
equip thorn for tho tasks of tho decade ahead. 

** Accordingly, I request that you tako tho necessary steps ... to 
support a course of action along tho following linos : 

(1 ) In your capacity as U.S. Governor of tho International Monetary 
Fund, I should like to have you propose, at tho annual mooting of 
tho Fund at Now Delhi in October, that prompt consideration bo 
given to tho advisability of a general increase in the quotas assigned 
to tho mombor-Govommonts. 

“ Tho past ton years testify to tho important role played by tlio 
I.M.F. in assisting countries which, from time to time, have encoun- 
tered temporary difficulties in their balance of payments. Wo arc 
now entering a period when tho implementation of effective and 
sound economic policies may he increasingly dependent m many 
countries upon tho facilities and tochnical advice which tho Fund 
can make available as they moot temporary external financial 
difficulties. This is particularly true of tho loss-dovolopcd countries, 
with tho great variability in foreign exchange receipts to which they 
are subject from time to time. It also applies to industrialized 
countries which axe dependent on foreign trade . . . The I.M.F. is 
uniquely qualified to harmonize those objectives, but its present 
resources do not appear adequate to tho task. 

(2) In your capacity as U.S. Governor of the International Bank, 
I should like you to propose that prompt consideration ho given to 
tho advisability of an increase in tho authorized capital of tho Bank and 
to the offering of such additional capital for subscription by tho 
Bank’s member- G o vermnents . Such additional capital subscriptions, 
if authorized, would not necessarily require additional payments 
to bo made to tho Bank ; they would, however, ensure the adequacy 
of the Bank’s lending resources for an extended period by strengthen- 
ing tho guarantees which stand behind tho Bank’s obligations. 


** Tho demands upon tho Bank for development loans have been 
increasing rapidly, and it is In a position to make a growing contribu- 
tion to the economic progress of the free world in tho period which 
lies ahead. Moreover, it can do this by channelling tho savings of 
private investors throughout the world into sound loans, repayable 
m dollars or other major currencies. But to meet tho rising need 
for such development loans, it must he able to raise funds m tho 
capital markets of tho free world. An increase hi tho Bank’s sub- 
scribed capital, by increasing tho extent of tho responsibility of 
membcr-Governmcnts for assuring that tho Bank will always bo in a 
position to meet its obligations, would enable tho Bank to place a 
larger volume of its securities in a broader market whilo still main- 
taining the prime qualitv of its securities and hence the favourable 
terms on which it can borrow and re -lend funds. 

(3) With respect to tho proposal for an International Dovolopmont 
Association, 1 believe that such an affiliate of the International 
Bank, if adequately supported by a number of eountues ablo to 
contribute, could provide a, useful supplement to tho existing lending 
activities of tho Bank and theicby accelerate tho pace of economic 
dovolopmont in tho less-developed countries of the world . . I 
roquest that you initiate promptly negotiations looking to tho 
establishment of such an affiliate of the Bank . . . 

“ The three-point programme I have suggested for consideration 
would require intensified international co-operation directed to a 
broad attack on Homo of tho major economic problems of our time . . ” 

Tn the course of his letter President Eisenhower pointed 
out that the International Bank had invested about 
$8,880,000,000 m development projects m 47 different coun- 
tries and territories, most of them under-developed ; loans 
by the Bank were running at the rate of about $750,000,000 a 
year, and the establishment of the International Finance 
Corporation had “ greatly increased the scope and flexibility 
of the Bank’s Field of operation.” The International Monetary 
Fund had made advances in Die past two years amounting to 
approximately $1,800, 000,000, and an additional sum of 
$ 000 , 000, 000 was “ in effect earmarked against stand-by 
commitments winch the Fund has undertaken.” 

(New York Times) (Prev, rep. 15048 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves 
in August. 

The Treasury announced on Sept. 3 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during August by $5,000,000 
after taking into account (a) the payment of $80,000,000 to 
the E.P.U. m respect of the U.K.’s deficit in July, and (b) the 
payment of $23,500,000 to creditor countries in the Union 
under bilateral settlements. As a result, the gold and dollar 
reserves stood at $3,089,000,000 on Aug. 31. 

In view of the usual seasonal pressure on tho reserves, tho August 
result was considered officially aw ” very satisfactory,” this being 
tho first time since 1953 that tho reserves had increased during that 
mouth It was also pointed out that the bilateral payments to 
W.P U. creditors included a special one of $21,000,000 to Western 
Germany under tho agreement of July 10, 1954 ; this provided for 
tho repayment of $147,000,000 worth of credits granted to the U.K. 
by the E.P.U., and by tho German Federal Government to the 
E.P.U., m equal annual instalments of $21,000,000 beginning Aug. 1, 
1957, the present payment therefore constituting the second 
instalment. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. August settlement showed 
that Britain had a deficit of £8,000,000, three-quarters of which 
would be settled in September in gold or dollars and one- 
quarter by an increase m the U.K.’s debt to the Union. 

Tho E.P tl. deficit wus an unusually low one for of the main months 
of tourist spending on tho Continent, but it was believed that tho 
sterling area’s transactions with tho E.P.U. had benefited from some 
purchases of sterling by tho West German Bundesbank, following 
tho undertaking by tho Federal Government last May to deposit a 
further £50,000,000 m London for tho purchase of armaments 
[boo page 1 6240 J. 

The stcrling-doilar rate maintained a firm undertone during 
most of August, opening at 2.80 ft on Aug. 1, reaching its 
highest point at 2.80} on Aug. 8 , and fluctuating thereafter 
around 2.80 } ; towards the end of the month, however, it 
weakened to 2.80J and 2 801. Transferable sterling in Zurich 
showed similar fluctuations between 2.7805 on Aug. 1 and 
2.78125 on Aug. 30, but was particularly firm from Aug. 20-25, 
moving between 2.78475 and 2.78675.™- (Treasury Press 
Office, London - Times - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16355 A.) 

C. YUGOSLAVIA. — Conspiracy Trial. - Defendants’ 
Appeals rejected. 

The Yugoslav Supreme Court rejected on July 31 the 
appeals lodged by the two Socialist leaders — Dr. Alexander 
Pavlovich and M. Bogdan Kroldch — and by Dr. Milan 
Zujovich against the prison sentences imposed on them in 
February last on charges of conspiring to overthrow the 
Yugoslav Government.— (Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16067 A.) 
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A. POLAND. — Political and Economic Develop- 
ments. - Deterioration in Church- State Relations. - 
Press Campaign against Clergy. - M. Gomulka’s State- 
ment. - Measures for Decentralization of Industry. - 
Reorganization of Workers’ Councils. - Proposals for 
Sale of State Land to Peasants. - Cabinet Changes. 

Relations between the Polish Government and the Roman 
Catholic Church deteriorated seriously during the summer, 
following an incident on July 21 when police searched the 
monastery of Jasna Gora at Czestochowa (the most sacred 
Catholic shrine m Poland) and carried off printing equipment 
and publications. 

An official statement (July 30) said that “ for some time illegal 
publications containing subversive matter directed against tho 
regime ** had been issued by the Primate’s Institute for tho National 
Vows, an organization with its headquarters at Jasna Gora ; these 
had been “ printed m violation of the existing legal regulations at an 
unr egistered printing works,” and had been widely distributed m 
all parts of Poland without having first been submitted to the Office 
of Press Control [i.c official censorship 1 After a formal warning 
given on May 13 had been ignored, a search had been carried out on 
July 21, “illegal publications” impounded, and the printing presses 
sealed ; as the search had been resisted by employees^ of the Institute 
and some of the inhabitants of the monastery, militiamen had been 
called m and one person had been arrested. 

The Minister for Religious Affairs (Dr. Sztachelski) announced 
on July 30 that the Government had summoned an urgent 
meeting of the joint commission established in 1956 to consider 
relations between the Church and the State. Accusing Cardinal 
WyszynsM (the Primate of Poland) of deliberately inflaming 
Church-State relations, he alleged that since his visit to Rome 
in 1957 the Cardinal had abandoned his previous attitude of 
support for M. Gomulka and had instead laid emphasis on 
14 problems on which opinions differ.” 

The commission met on July 31, the Government being 
represented by Dr. Sztachelski and M. Kliszo (Deputy Speaker 
of the Seym) and the Roman Catholic Church by the Bishop 
of Lodz and M. Choromanski (secretary to Cardinal Wyszynski). 
According to a Government statement, it was agreed that the 
bishops should order religious organizations to remove all 
printing equipment from monasteries and other consecrated 
ground, and to subnut all publications to the Office of Press 
Control for censorship. 

Agreement was also reached on the distribution of gifts sent to 
the Polish Church by Catholics abroad, especially in the U.S.A. ; 
this question had been a source of friction for some time, as the 
Church had insisted that the goods should he distributed by the 
clergy, whilst the Government had demanded distribution through 
an official board including ecclesiastical representatives. The com- 
mission decided that the gifts should be sent to the victims of recent 
floods in southern Poland, and should be distributed by the flood 
relief committee, which would be joined by threo representatives 
of the Church. 

Despite the agreement reached on these two issues, a press 
campaign against the attitude of the clergy, and especially 
of Cardinal Wyszynski, was launched during August. 

The influential Warsaw daily Zycie Warszawy , in its issues of 
Aug. 8-9, accused the Cardinal of violating the agreement with the 
State concluded m 1956, quoting in this connexion a sermon delivered 
to a student congregation in Warsaw in which he denounced all 
forms of large-scale nationalization of property. Trybuna Ludu , 
the official organ of the Polish United Workers* Party, alleged on 
Aug. 12 that certain priests had acquired property which the Church 
had lost under tho post-war land reform, or had encouraged 
parishioners to take over public buildings for use by the Church. 
In an article published by Trybuna Ludu four days later, 
a Supreme Court judge accused the clergy of encouraging 
violations of the law, especially the laws relatmg to marriage, birth 
control, and divorce. Cardinal Wyszynski replied to the press 
campaign by ordering special prayers of atonement to be said for 
three months in all Polish churches “ in the face of press statements 
offensive to the dignity of our Queen, the Lady of Czestochowa.** 
Another cause of friction was the question of religious 
instruction in schools. The official press accused the clergy 
of exercising pressure on parents to make them send their 
children to religious education classes, and of undermining 
the seculaT character of education by attempting to introduce 
religious symbols into schools and to begin the school day 
with prayers. The Church, on the other hand, protested 
against an order forbidding members of religious orders to 
teach unless they were fully qualified which, it was stated, 
would deprive over 2,000 monks and nuns of their posts, 
thereby seriously hampering religious education. According 
to reports from ecclesiastical sources, Cardinal Wyszynski had 
a secret meeting with M. Gomulka and M. Cyrankiewicz (the 
Prime Minister) in January, and again on April 23, at which 
the problem of religious education was discussed, but without 
reaching agreement. 


M. Gomulka made a strong attack on the Roman Cal liolie 
hierarchy when addressing educational workers of the United 
Workers’ (Communist) Party, in Warsaw on Sept. 2 k 

M Gomulka recalled that the (Ilmroh-Stalo agreement or 1950 
allowed optional religious instruction m schools if a majority of 
parents expressed a desire in writing. The State bad expected the 
Olmrcli “to respect the old principle of rendering unto God what is 
God’s, and unto Caesar wlmt. is Caesar’s,” lmt Urn Catholic Episcopate 
was “not only not supporting the Government'” but was overtly 
and secretly working in the opposite direction.” Emphasizing that 
tho schools belonged to tho State, M Gomulka declared that “ the 
State does not intend to back out from its agreement with the 
Church ” and that “lessons in religion as an optional subject in 
schools will be continued ” , the State’s attitude towards the teaching 
of religion was “ one of tolerance, while maintaining the lay 
character of the school ” The question of “ religious emblems and 
practices” m schools (M. GonuUka continued) was quite a different 
matter. The Church-State agreement had made no references to 
crucifixes and collective prayers, which had “ infiltrated ” Into 
schools, nor had the Catholic Episcopate made any request, for their 
introduction; such emblems amt practices, M. Gomulka maintained, 
would give the school a religious character, to which tho State could 
not agree. A recent order by the Ministry of Education for the 
removal of crucifixes and other religious emblems from classrooms 
had met “ with a varied reception from tho clergy,” and there had 
been instances in which priests had “ whispered, incited, and loudly 
encouraged opposition to this instruction.” M. Gomulka concluded ; 
“ Wo are not looking for war with the Olmreh . . , hut we will not 
permit a certain part of the Olmreh hierarchy and clergy, who are 
under tho influence of Vatican circles hostile to People’s Poland and 
striving for ends not connected with religion, to undermine tho legal 
State.” 

Other recent political and economic developments in Poland 
are described below. 

Measures for Decentralization of Industry. 

The Central Committee of the United Workers’ Party 
(U.WJP.), at a plenary session on Feb. 27- March 1, adopted 
a resolution on economic policy for 1958 which included 
proposals for radical changes in the organization of industry. 

Tho resolution noted that industrial output had risen by 9,0 per 
cent during 1957 and that the production plan for agriculture bad 
lioon over-fulfilled ; it attributed these achievements to the greater 
responsibilities granted to the factories, tho setting-up of workers’ 
councils, and tho peasants’ interest in Increased production arising 
from tho now agricultural policy adopted in 1950. Tho increase in 
wages and in tho peasants* incomes, however, had surpassed tho 
increase in production, and tho profits of private enterprises In tho 
towns had risen excessively. In consequence, the danger had 
developed early in 1957 of a sorious disturbance of the market 
equilibrium ; stockpiles of consumer goods bad decreased, short 
term dobts to foreign countries bearing a high interest rate had 
increased, and certain prices had risen. 

The basic weakness of tho national economy in 1957 (the resolution 
stated) had boon insufficient productivity, caused by over-winding 
in factories, the slackening of labour discipline, and an increase in 
absenteeism. During tho second half of tho year the situation hat! 
improved ; labour discipline had boon tightened, steps had been 
taken to limit unjustified private profits, and the reserves of consumer 
goods had increased, although tho increase was still inadequate. 
Changes in the planning and management of the national economy 
had boon gradually oarriod out, aimed at making the planning system 
simpler and more elastic and at the decentralization and demo- 
cratization of management, by increasing the responsibilities of 
individual enterprises and of the people's councils and the workers* 
councils in tho factories, and by tho development of various forms 
of self-governing co-operatives. 

Further radical changes in the organization of industrial manage- 
ment wore envisaged in 1958. The existing central boards, which 
were purely administrative supervisory bodies forming specialized 
departments inside tho industrial Ministries, were to be abolished ; 
m their place, industrial enterprises would be grouped in ** combines ” 
which, without restricting tho responsibilities of the individual enter- 
prises, would havo tho task of co-ordinating their production plans. 
The “ combines ” would generally consist of enterprises belonging 
to the same branch of industry, but enterprises might also be grouped 
on the basis of locality or tho existence of common features and scope 
for co-operation between them. 

The resolution emphasized that in 1958 the rise in wages in industry 
must bo closely linked with tho Increase In production, and must not 
outpace it. The employment position In each enterprise and each 
production department should be analysed, in order to eliminate 
over-staffing where possible. With this end in view, the minimum 
old-age pension would bo increased from 120 to 500 zlotys a month, 
which would make it possible for all old-age pensioners to stop 
working. To combat absenteeism and the abuse of sick leave, control 
over tho payment of sickness benefits should be more strict ; a limit 
should bo fixed on the outlay on suoh benefits for the various enter- 
prises, and benefits paid above this figure should bo deducted from 
the wages fund 

The resolution was strongly opposed by a small “ Stalinist ” 
group on the committee headed by M. Klosicwicz (Deputy 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare), which criticized the 
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proposed measures against over-stalling and absenteeism. 
Tins group was also reported to have accused M. Gomulka 
of weakness towards “ revisionists,” and to have criticized 
Ins attitude towards the Soviet Union. After M. Gomulka had 
replied, a motion was carried on March 1 expelling M. Klosic- 
wicz from the Central Committee and reprimanding him for 
“ undermining party unity,” and on March 4 he was removed 
from Ins Ministerial post. |M. Klosiewiez was formerly a 
member of the Council of State and chairman of the Central 
Council of Trade. Unions, but was dismissed from both these 
posts in November 1950 — see pages 15244.-5.] Two othei 
leading “ Stalinists ” who had supported M. Klosiewiez at 
the Central Committee meeting, M. Matuszewski and M. Pawlak, 
were deprived of their posts as chairman of the control com- 
mittee (which ensures the loyalty of party members) and as 
party secretary for the Warsaw district, on March 0 and Aug. 1 
respectively. 

In accordance with the Govormnont’s policy of decentralization of 
industrial management, the economic oo inmitt oo of tho Council of 
Ministers decided on March 27 to reorganize the Ministry of Heavy 
Industry by reducing tho number of its departments from over 20 to 
13. Tho Ministry ceased to deal with such questions as industrial 
safety and hygiene, vocational training, minor personnel problems, 
etc., which wore delegated to tho central boards, and con (l nod its 
activities to such fundamental tasks as the working out and co-ordina- 
tion of long-range production plans and co-operation with foreign 
countries. 

Reorganization of Workers* Councils. - Closer Party Control. 

In a speech at the opening session of the Polish Trades 
Union Congress on April 14, M. Gomulka put forward proposals 
for the reorganization of the workers’ councils, which, he 
suggested, should be amalgamated with the trade union and 
U.W.P. organizations inside the factories. 

M. Gomulka stated, that 5,600 workers' councils had so far keen 
set up ; the experience of tho past 18 months had shown that " tho 
institution is good and has passed its initial test,” but also that 
“ workers’ self-government cannot find full expression in this form,” 
After pointing out that workers’ committees (tho U.W.P. organiza- 
tions) and works councils (trade union organizations) wore func- 
tioning inside tho factories side by side with the workers' councils, 
M. Gomulka continued : 

“ Tho exclusion of tho works councils from workers* self-govern- 
ment has led to the wrong conception of restricting the tasks of 
works councils to questions of welfaro, to the so-caUed defence of 
working-class Interests, while questions of production and manage- 
ment wore to be left ontircly to the workers' councils. Restriction 
of workors* self-government to tho workers’ councils makes it very 
difficult for the works committees to realize the leading role of tho 
party in tho enterprises. Without tho help of tho works councils 
and of tho party organizations, tho workers’ councils cannot properly 
perform, their organizational and technical, to say nothing of their 
social and educational functions . . . Experience has shown that 
separation of these two functions— that is, leaving tho organiza- 
tional and technical tasks to the works councils and the social and 
educational tasks to the workers* councils— is im practical.’ * Ho 
therefore suggested that a new body, called the "‘workers* self- 
government conference,” should bo appointed in all enterprises ; 
this would include all tho members of tho workers’ councils, works 
councils, and works committees, and Its decisions would bo binding 
on all throe bodies. 

The congress adopted on April 18 new rules for the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, which laid down inter alia that strike 
action should be restricted to brief “ token ” strikes. 

Tlio new rules stated : “ The trade unions will endeavour to settle 
justified and realistic demands of tho workors and to eliminate 
causes of conflict in Industry ... In tho conditions of Socialist 
economy strikes are harmful to tho working class, and therefore they 
arc not and cannot bo recognized as a proper method of settling 
disputes. Particularly harmful, and requiring the most determined 
opposition from the trade unions, are tho attempts at organizing 
* wild * strikes made by self-styled organizers ... In tho case of persis- 
tent infringement of workers’ rights, if the measures taken by the 
works council and tho intervention of tho trado union bodies fail to 
bring the desired result and tho fixed dates are not adhered to, 
the works council, in consultation with tho union executive, can . . . 
adopt a resolution addressed to tho management to the effect that 
if the matter is not settled within a reasonable time the works council 
will appeal to tho workors to support its attitude by a short warning 
striko lasting a quarter of an hour or so. Supervisory authorities of 
tho factory concerned must be notified of such a decision, which may 
Include a suggestion for tho dismissal of tho manager ...” 

Agricultural Policy. 

Three Bills were passed by the Seym on Feb. 25 laying down 
procedure for (1) the expropriation of land, which might only 
be carried out by the State on payment of compensation ; 
(2) the sale of State-owned land ; and (3) the settlement of 
outstanding questions arising from the agrarian reforms 
carried out after 1945. 

M. Oehab (Minister of Agriculture) told tho Seym that tho Govern- 
ment proposed to soil several hundred thousand hectares of land 
from the State farms to working peasants on easy terms. As regards 


tho third Bill, ho said that during the agrarian reform period and in 
tho course of mass resettlement m tho Western Territories (i.o. the 
former German territories) the people’s councils and agricultural 
authorities had not alwaj s complied with tho laws in force. Many 
aJmses had been corrected, but some claims relating to land m tho 
eastern Territories had had to ho rejected, as it was of groat political 
importance to strengthen tho sense of tho stability of property rights 
m those territories among tho hundreds of thousands of peasant 
families which had settled there M. Oehab said that apart from 
compensation for the former owners, a special fund was being set up 
to assist working peasants who wished to buy land. 

Constitutional Changes. 

On Dec. 13, 1957, the Seym unanimously passed a Bill 
reviving the Supieme Chamber of State Control, which had 
been abolished under the 1952 Constitution. The Chamber, 
which was declared to be directly responsible to the Seym, 
was empowered to i lives ligate the activities of all central and 
local government bodies and Government departments. The 
chairman was to be elected by the Seym, and the other members 
by the Council of State. 

Dismissal of M. Kuryluk. 

M. Karol Kuryluk, the Minister of Culture, was dismissed 
on April 29, no reason being given ; he was replaced on July 2 
by M. Tadeusz Galinski. According to unollieiai reports, 
M. Kuryluk (who belonged to the liberal wing of the U.W.P.) 
had opposed proposals for the limitation of the freedom which 
the Press, writers, and artists had enjoyed since 1950. 

Purge of U.W.P. Membership. 

It was announced in April that, as a result of the current 
purge of U.W.P. membership, the number of party members 
had been reduced from 1,200,754 to 1,052,809, whilst 4,249 
new candidates had been admitted since December. 

(Polish Embassy Press Olfice, London - Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. 15871 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Space Council. 

The following four members were appointed by President 
Eisenhower on Sept. 4 to serve on the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council set up under the recently enacted National 
Aeronautics and Space Act : Lieut. -General James II. Doolittle 
(retd.), who led the first bomber raid on Toldo during tlie war 
and is now vice-president of the Shell Oil Company ; Mr. 
William A. Burden, formerly Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Air (1950-52) and subsequently special research and 
development assistant to the Secretary of the Air Force ; 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director of the National Science 
Foundation ; and Dr. Detlev T. Bronk, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

The other members of the Space Council arc the Secretary 
of State (Mr. Dulles), the Secretary of Defence (Mr. McKlroy), 
the director of the new National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (Mr. T. Keith Glenrian), the chairman 01 the 
Atomic Energy Commission (Mr. John A. McCone) and 
President Eisenhower himself.— (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16349 C.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Marshal Bulganin dropped 
from Presidium of Soviet Communist Party. 

It was announced in Moscow on Sept. 5, after a meeting of 
the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, mat 
Marshal Bulganin had been 46 relieved of his duties ” as a 
member of the party’s Presidium, no further explanation 
being given. The only remaining post held by the former 
Soviet Prime Minister is that of chairman of the regional 
economic council for the Stavropol area, to which he was 
appointed in August. 

It was also announced that the 2 1st congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party would be convened on Jan. 27, 1959, to 
discuss “ target figures fox the development of the national 
economy for the years 1959 to 1965 ” and to hear a report 
from M. Khrushchev on this matter. — (Times - Soviet Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. 16347 C.) 

C. SPAIN. — The Valley of the Fallen. 

A national monument to commemorate those who fell on 
both sides m the Spanish Civil War was opened on Sept. 7 in 
the Guadarrama mountain range overlooking Madrid. It takes 
the form of a lofty 450-ft. cross towering over a mountain 
valley and visible from a great distance ; under the base of the 
cross is a huge arched crypt carved out of the rocky heart of 
the mountain and dominated by a life-sized ivory figure of 
Christ. The monument, known as the Valley of the Fallen, 
took 16 years to build and will be maintained by the 
Benedictine Order. (A.B-C., Madrid) 
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A. ATOMIC ENERGY. — Detection of Nuclear 
Weapons Tests. - Report of Geneva Conference . of 
Experts. - Proposals for World Network of Detecting 
Stations. - Forthcoming Anglo-American-Soviet Con- 
ference at Geneva on Suspension of Nuclear Tests. 

The report was published on Aug. 30 of the Geneva con- 
ference of experts which met m July and August to consider 
methods of working out a control system for detecting viola- 
tions of a possible international agreement on the suspension 
of nuclear weapons tests. Signed by all the Western and 
Eastern scientists taking part, it made a number of recom- 
mendations for an international control system for considera- 
tion by the Governments concerned, including a network of 
160 to 170 ground stations throughout the world and about 
10 ships on the oceans. 

It was stated that the conference of experts had agreed that 
it was possible to detect and identify nuclear explosions, 
including low-yield explosions of 1 to 5 kilotons, by making 
use of the methods enumerated in the statement issued at the 
end of the conference — viz., collection of samples of radio- 
active debris ; recording of seismic, acoustic, and hydro- 
acoustic waves ; the radio-signal method ; and on-site 
inspection of 44 unidentified events which could be suspected 
of being nuclear explosions.” The experts also agreed that it 
was 44 technically feasible to establish ... a workable and 
effective control system to detect violations of an agreement 
on the world-wide suspension of nuclear weapons tests.” The 
report is summarized below (cross-headings inserted) : 

General Principles of Control System. The control system should 
be under the direction of an international control organ which would 
ensure that all control fimctions were co-ordinated in accordance 
with the following technical requirements : 

(а) Development, testing, and acceptance of the necessary 
measuring apparatus and equipment for the control posts. 

(б) Carrying-ont at the control posts and on aircraft [sec below] of 
" continuons and effective observations of the phenomena which 
make it possible to detect nuclear explosions by the methods 
recommended by the conference.” 

(c) Reliable communication between the international control 
organ and the vanons control posts. 

(d) Means of transporting the personnel of the control posts and, 
so far as necessary, the staff of the international control organ. 

(e) " Timely analysis and processing ” of the data obtained by 
the control posts, ** with the aim of speedily identifying events 
which could be suspected of being nuclear explosions.” 

Of) Staffing of the control system by qualified personnel. 

Proposed World Network of Control Posts. It was recommended 
that the network of control posts should comprise 160 to 170 land- 
based posts and abont 10 ships. Of the land-based control posts, 
about 100 to 110 should he situated on continents, 20 on largo 
oceanic islands, and 40 on small oceamc islands. “ However, the 
exact number of control posts . . . can he determined only in the 
process of actually distributing them around the globe, taking mto 
account the presence of noise at the sites at which they are located 
and other circumstances.” 

In continental aseismic areas [i.e. areas not subject to earthquakes] 
the control posts should be spaced at distances of about 1,700 kilo- 
metres (1,060 miles) from each other, while in seismic aroas thoy 
should be about 1,000 kilometres (625 miles) apart. Spacing of 
control posts in ocean areas would vary between 2,000 and over 
3,500 kilometres (1,250 to 2,200 miles) except in seismic areas, 
where they would be about 1,000 kilometres apart. 

The approximate distribution of control posts throughout the 
world (including a network of 110 continental control posts) would 
he as follows — 37 m Asia, 24 in North America, 16 in Africa, 16 in 
South America, 7 in Australia, 6 m Europe, and 4 m Antarctica ; 
together with 60 on oceanic islands and abont 10 ships. 

The tasks of the personnel at control posts would include “ the 
ensuring of the normal fimctions of apparatus, the preliminary 
processing of data received, and the forwarding of these data to the 
international control organ and to the government of the country 
on whose territory the control post is located.” Each control post 
would he staffed by some 30 qualified persons, together with 
auxiliary staff. 

Aerial Patrols for Air Sampling. In addition to the network of 
control posts, ** air sampling” would he carried out by aircraft 
engaged in regular flights “ along north-south routes over the oceans, 
along the peripheries of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and over 
areas of the oceans which are remote from surface control posts.” 
Special flights would he organized to collect samples of radioactive 
debris in the case of ** detection of an unidentified event which could 
be suspected of being a nuclear explosion.” 

Unidentified Explosions. If the control posts detected " an event 
which cannot be identified by the international control organ and 
which could be suspected of being a nuclear explosion,” the inter- 
national control organ could send an inspection group to the site of 
the event "to determine whether a nuclear explosion had taken 
place or not.” The inspection group would forward a report to the 
international control organ and to the government of the country on 
whose territory the investigation was made. 


Effectiveness of Control Posts. Subject to certain, qualifications 
mentioned below, the exports wore of opinion that the network of 
control posts, together with the use of aircraft for “ air sampling,” 
would have the following effectiveness 

(a) " Good probability of detecting and identifying nuclear 
explosions down to about otio kiloton taking place on the surface 
of the earth and and at altitudes up to 10 kilometres (0i miles); 
and good probability of detecting, but not always Identifying, 
explosions at altitudes of 10 to 50 kilometres (01 miles to 31 miles),” 

(b) “ Good probability of detecting nuclear explosions of one 
kiloton sot off deep m the ocean ” In ouch cases use would be made 
of independent hydro-acoustic and seismic methods It was pointed 
out that, in comparatively rare eases, ” the identification of under- 
water explosions can be made more difficult by natural events 
which give similar hydro-acoustic and seismic signals.” 

(c) “ Good probability of recording seismic signals from deep 
underground explosions equivalent to one kiloton and above,” 

Detection of Underground Explosions. It was pointed out that the 
detection of underground explosions posed special problems because 
the control posts would also bo recording ” a considerable number 
of similar signals” caused by natural earthquakes. The report 
commented In this connexion : ** Although . . . the network of 
control posts would be unable to distinguish the signals from under 
ground explosions from those of some earthquakes, it could identify 
as being of natural origin about 00 per cotit of continental earth- 
quakes whose signals arc equivalent to 5 kilotons, and a small 
percentage of continental earthquakes equivalent to one kiloton. It 
has boon estimated, on the basis of existing data., that the number 
of earthquakes which would bo undistlngmshable from deep under- 
ground explosions of about 5 kilotons’ yield would be from 20 to 100 
a year m continental areas. Those unidontlllod events which could 
bo suspected of being nuclear explosions would in'* Inspected as 
described above” [i.o, by on-site investigation by Inspection. groups,! 

Special Difficulties. It was noted that the possibility of detecting 
nuclear explosions would be reduced in certain special eases, e.g. 
when explosions wore sot off in ocean areas where the number of 
control posts was small and the meteorological conditions unfavour- 
able ; in the ease of shallow underground explosions ; when 
explosions were sot off on islands in seismic regions ; and In ** some 
other coses when tho explosion is carefully concealed.” in certain 
oases it might be impossible to determine exactly where a nuclear 
explosion had taken place, even though the explosion itself might 
have been detected. Nevertheless, the exports believed that ** what- 
ever the precautionary measures adopted by a violator, be could not 
bo guaranteed against exposure, particularly if account is taken of 
tho carrying-out of inspection at the site of the suspected explosion.” 

In conclusion, it was pointed out that tho system described above 
u does not Include specific means to detect and identify nuclear 
explosions at high altitudes (above 30-50 kilometres).” It was 
added, however, that tho exports had ” formulated findings on the 
method of detecting nuclear explosions at altitudes greater than 
30-50 kilometres.” 

The Soviet Government sent Notes to the U.S, and British 
Governments on Aug.fiO agreeing to the Anglo-American 
proposal that talks should open on Oct. 31 with a view to the 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests. The Soviet Government 
urged (a) that the talks should be held 44 for the purpose of 
concluding an agreement on the ending of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons tests for all time, coupled with the institution of 
appropriate control over the fulfilment of such an agreement ” ; 
(b) that they should be held in Geneva ; and (c) that, 44 in order 
to avoid dragging out the negotiations,” they should be 
limited to 44 a definite period of time,” in which connexion 
the Soviet Government suggested 44 two or three weeks.” 

Appended to tho Soviet Notes was tho text of a statement by 
M. Khrushchov sotting out the Soviet Government’s point of view 
on the questions dealt with in President Elsenhower’s statement of 
Aug. 22 relating to tho suspension of nuclear tests (see page 16355). 
In this statement, which took tho form of an interview with a l*ravda 
correspondent, tho Soviet Prime Minister expressed bis full agree- 
ment with tho conclusions of tho Genova conference of exports and 
said that there could he ” no excuse or justification for refusing to end 
experiments with nuclear weapons at onoo and everywhere.” The 
conference of atomic exports, ho added, had “ finally burled the 
legend about tho alleged impossibility of control over the observance 
of an agreement to end nuclear tests.” 

The British and U.S. Governments presented identical 
Notes in Moscow on Sept. 10 announcing the readiness of both 
Governments to hold discussions with the Soviet Union in 
Geneva, beginning on Oct. $1, to discuss the suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests. As regards the Soviet proposal that the 
talks should be limited to two or three weeks, the Notes stated 
that the U.S. and British Governments 44 agree that the 
negotiations should be concluded as quickly as possible, but 
believe that their importance requires the expenditure of 
whatever time may mutually be deemed necessary for their 
successful conclusion.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times - Soviet Embassy Press Depart- 
ment, London) (Prev. rep. 16353 A.) 
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A. TIN. — Restrictions by Britain, Netherlands, etc., 
on Tin Imports from U.S.S.R. and China. - Large 
Purchases by International Buffer Stock to maintain 
“ Support Price.” - Export Restrictions for Producer- 
members of International Tin Council. - Breakdown of 
Price Stabilization Scheme. - Sleep Fall in Tin Prices. 

The British Board of Trade announced on Aug. 29 that from 
the following day imports of tin and tin alloys from the Sino- 
Soviet bloc would he subject to individual licensing. Imports 
from the U.S.S.R. itself would be subject to a quota of 750 tons 
a quarter, compared with actual imports of 1,902 tons in the 
first quarter of 1958 and of 2,090 tons m the second quarter 
Bight other tin-importing countries, notably the Netherlands 
and Denmark, also announced restrictions on tin imports 
from the Soviet Union. 

It was explained in the Press that this step followed a marked riso 
in the sale of Russian tin in world markets over the past 18 months. 
Soviet exports of tin to the free world (mainly to Britain and tho 
Netherlands) had risen from 450 tons in 1956 to about 9,000 tons 
in 1057 and to about the same tonnage in the first seven months of 
1958. This rapid increase, resulting in a further largo fall in tho 
price of tin in tho international markets, had been causing distress 
in the main producing countries —Malaya, Poll via, Indonesia, tho 
Belgian Congo, Siam, and Nigeria,. Moreover, heavy unemployment 
amongst Malayan tin miners had led the Malayan Covornmont to 
mako [unsue, oesHfull representations to the Soviet Government asking 
for a voluntary suspension of Soviet tin exports. 

At a meeting in Baris on June 20, the International Tin 
Council had agreed to ask the Soviet Union to become 
a producer-member of the Council, and to approach the U.S.A., 
Western Germany, and Japan with a view to their joining as 
consumer-members. On Aug. 0, however, the Soviet Govern- 
ment replied that it would only be willing to join the Council 
as an 46 observer member,” thus avoiding being bound by the 
stipulations of the International Tin Agreement. 

The Soviet proposal to Join tlio International Tin Council as an 
“ observer member ” was strongly opposed by tho producer-members 
of tho Council, On Sept. 5 Mr. Tan Sieuw Sin, Commerce Minister 
in tlio Malayan Federal Government, stressed that Malaya could not 
agree to Russia’s “learning the Council’s secrets without joining 
[as a full member | and abiding by tho restriction regulations.” Be 
added that Malaya would oppose the Russia.u suggestion at the next 
mooting of tho International Tin Council in London in October. 

Prior to these developments, the International Tin Council, 
meeting in London on Dec. 4-0, 1957, had decided to impose 
a quota system for exports from the six producing countries 
participating m the International Tin Agreement. 

The Council’s decision was prompted by tho heavy surplus of 
supply over demand in 1957 (estimated at 12,500 tons) ; the conse- 
quent fall in tho tin iirieo in international markets ; tho need to 
support tho ” spot ” price of tin at £730 a ton through market 
purchases for the International Buffer Stock, as stipulated by tho 
International Tin Agreement ; and tho consequent accumulation of 
tin by tho Buffer Block, which had reached the 10,000-ton mark— 
i.o. tho point at which it was provided that export restrictions could 
bo imposed on prod ucers. 

Tho Council fixed tho total quantity permitted to bo oxportod 
during the first control period (Dec. 15, 1957-March 14, 1958) at 
27,000 long tons— a reduction of about 281 per cent in tho rate at 
which tho six countries, takon together, had boon producing in tho 
12 months ended Sopt. 30, 1957. Individual quotas wero fixed as 
follows (percentages of total in parentheses) : Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda- Urundi, 2,41(1 long tons (8.95 por cent) ; Bolivia, 5,516 tons 
(20.43 p.o ) ; Malaya, 10,125 tons (37.50 p.c.) ; Nigeria, 1,44 2 tons 
(5.34 p.c.) *, Indonesia, 5,516 tons (20.43 p.o.) , Siam, 1,985 tons 
(7.35 p.o.). 

At its next mooting on Jan. 22-24, 1958, tho Council decided to 
extend the first control period to March 31, and to impose control 
for a further period (March 31- June 30) ; the overall export quota 
for this period was fixed at 23,060 long tons, representing an aggregate 
reduction of 40 per cent on 1956-57 xiroduction. Individual quotas 
were as follows : Belgian Congo and Ruanda-XJrundi, 2,059 tons ; 
Bolivia, 4,699 tons; Indonesia, 4,699 tons; Malaya, 8,625 tons; 
Nigeria, 1,288 tons ; Siam, 1,690 tons. 

Meanwhile tho Council had asked tho producer countries 
subscribing to the International Tin Agreement to provide a special 
fund ” for tho use of tho Buffer Stock Manager in case the resources 
originally providod for him should prove insufficient to enable him 
to absorb all tho tin offered on tho market but not bought by com- 
mercial buyers at £730 a ton. Tho amount of tho special fund 
was not made public. During the third quarter of 1958, the overall 
export quota was maintained at the same level, but on July 26 it 
was announced that for tho fourth quarter it had been rcducod 
to 20,000 tons. 

The decision to limit tin imports from the U.S.S.R. led to 
immediate increases in the prices of “spot” and forward 
delivery ” tin, both of which rose in the London Metal Exchange 
on Sept. 1 to about £745-£746 a ton, or £15-£16 above the 


“ support ” price of £730 a ton for “ spot ” tin. [For many 
months the “ spot ” price had only been maintained at, or very 
slightly above, this level through the above-mentioned pur- 
chases by the manager of the International Buffer Stock, but 
the “ forward ” price for three-monthly delivery had fallen 
during the second half of November 1957 as low as £683 10s. 
a ton—- a drop winch had only been ended with the imposition 
of the export restrictions by the International Tin Council.] As 
a result of further heavy selling on the London Metal Market, 
however, the price of u forward delivery ” tin fell on Sept. 5 
to £725 15s. a ton, whilst the Buffer Stock manager again had 
to buy tin to maintain the “ floor ” price of £730 a toil for 
“ spot ” metal. The fall was attributed mainly to Russian 
selling of newly arrived shipments and to uncertainty about 
the future of the Buffer Stock scheme. 

On Sept. 18 the chairman of the International Tin Council 
(M. Georges Peter) announced that the Buffer Stock manager 
had withdrawn his support of the tm “ spot ” price “ for the 
time being.” The statement added that “ the matter will be 
discussed at a Council meeting,” and that “ the International 
Tm Agreement will, of course, continue m force.” 

After a temporary suspension of dealings on the London 
Metal Exchange, trading was resumed later in the day, when 
the price of “ forward ” tin fell by rapid stages to £040 a ton ; 

“ spot ” tin closed at £642 10s. a ton, the lowest level for five 
years. 

In a Biess statement iu London on Wept, 26 M. P6ter gave no 
spoeMo reason for tho Buffer Stock mamigor’a withdrawal from tho 
tin market, saying that tlio withdrawal only implied that tho 
original contributions to tho buffer pool wore exhausted but did not 
necessarily mean that tlio “ special fund ” was exhausted as well. 
M. B6tor also gave no indication when tlio Buffer Htock manager 
might ro-ontor tho market. 

M. Rotor emphasized, however, that tlio “ special fund” was not 
bound by any of tho price rules of tho Intornational Tin Agreement 
and that it could thus buy and soil at any price tho manager ohoso. 

II o did not rovcal tho original size of tho “special fund” or how 
much oC it was now left, but intimated that tho Buffer 8 took manager 
would start to operate again in tho market, cither ns a sollor, at 
£781) a ton or abovo, of the tin bought with tho original Buffor 
Stock contributions, or os a buyer or sollor undor tho unrestricted 
terms of tho “ special fund ”, without any prior announcement. 

By Sept. 26 the tin price in the market had recovered from 
its lowest level, “ spot ” tm being traded at £720-£725 per 
Lon and 44 forward ” tm at £712. 10s.-£714. 

The head of the Malayan delegation to the U.N. General 
Assembly, Dr. Ismail Bm Date Abdul Rahman, speaking in 
New York on Sept. 26, accused the Soviet Union of 44 wrecking ” 
tiie International Tin Agreement by “ consistent dumping.” 
Saying that the agreement was a 44 good manifestation ” of 
efforts made by under-developed countries to help themselves, 
lie added : 44 Yet hardly had the agreement begun to work 
when one great Power, the Soviet Union, began to wreck it. 

1 suggest that the Soviet Union should alleviate the harm 
done to the under-developed countries affected, by calling 
a halt to her present destructive manoeuvres on the tin 
market.” 

In reply to representations by the Malayan Government, 
the German Federal Government sent a Note on Sept. 25 
stating that if German tin importers made new large applica- 
tions to buy Russian tm these would be considered m the light 
of what was happening on the tin market and due regard be 
paid to the interests of producing countries outside the Soviet 
bloc. Commenting on the German Note, the Malayan Govern- 
ment said that it appreciated Western Germany’s 44 sympathetic 
attitude.”— -(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Financial Times - Economist - Netherland News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. 14988 E.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Foreign Service. - Appoint- 
ment of Scientific Attaches. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
announced on Sept. 10 that a senior principal scientific officer 
was being appointed to the British Embassy in Moscow as 
Scientific Attach^— the fifth appointment of its kind m the 
Foreign Service. Of the four British scientific attaches 
previously appointed, three are attached to the Washington, 
Fans, and Bonn Embassies respectively and the fourth jointly 
to the Stockholm, Oslo, and Copenhagen Embassies. The task 
of a scientific attach^- -a comparatively recent addition to 
the diplomatic list —is to report on scientific developments in 
the country in which he is serving and to advise the ambassador 
on scientific questions. - (Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Civil Aviation. - B.O.A.C. 
and B.E.A. Reports for 1957 - 58 . - B.E.A. Cheaper Fares 
Policy. - Record Testing Flight by Comet IV. 

The reports and accounts of the British Overseas Airways 
and British European Airways Corporations for the financial 
year ended March 31, 1958, were published on July 31 and 
Aug. 27 respectively. They showed that while B.O.A.C. 
incurred a net loss, after payment of interest on capital, of 
£2,839,350, B.E.A. earned a net profit of £1,051., 807, the 
largest in the Corporation’s existence. The reports arc 
summarized below : 


British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

Gross revenue on operating account totalled £53,520,375 
(compared with £49,004,711 in 1956-57), whilst operating 
expenditure amounted to £53,397,253 (£40,460,789), resulting 
in a gross profit on operations of £129,122 (£2,513,922). 
Adjustments for losses on the operations of associated com- 
panies (£590,748) and for interest on capital (£2,377,721) 
converted the operational profit into a loss of £2,839,350, 
compared with a net profit of £303,352 in 1950-57. 

Detailed financial and traffic statistics are shown below, 
with 1956-57 figures for comparison : 


1957-58 

Traffic Revenue £53,031,491 
(a) Scheduled 
Services : 

Passenger 
(inol. excess 

baggage) £30,141,941 

Mail 9,458,590 


1950-57 

£48,580,918 


£33,208, 122 
9,801,5 19 


Diplomatic 

Bags 

Freight 

(6) Non-scheduled 

Services 

Capacity-ton- 

miles 329,735,088 

189,683 

4,920,271 

2,321,006 

282,134,827 

Revenue-ton- 

miles . 206,091,772 


182,378,888 

Revenue Load 
Factor (per 
cent) 

60 5 


03.7 

Passengers 

earned 

480,314 


409,684 

Passenger Load 
Factor (per 
cent) 

63.3 


66 0 

Cargo earned 
(tons) 

7,982 


7,483 

Mail carried 

(tons) 

4,103 


4,145 

Traffic Revenue 
per capacity - 
ton-mile 

38 6d. 


41 3d 

Operating Costs 
per capacity 
ton-mile 

38 7d. 


39 Od. 

XJnduplicated 

Route 

Mileage 

65,918 


63,413 


213,997 
4,354,4 98 

948,752 


The report explained that although the B.O.A.C.’s gross 
revenue m 1957-58 was ‘"the highest in the Corporation’s 
history, including record dollar earnings,” the trade and 
economic recession in North America and other unforeseeable 
factors had meant that traffic expansion had fallen short of 
expectations and had not kept pace with the capacity provided. 
Results had also been adversely affected by (1) makers’ delays 
in delivering Britannia 302’ s, necessitating the retention on 
Atlantic routes of out-moded aircraft due for retirement ; 
(2) the low profit-margin in the air transport industry, which 
left no “ cushion ” to withstand adverse conditions ; (8) the 
delay on the part of the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board in 
approving the increased fares recommended by the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association ; (4) competition on 

African routes from private operators using more modern 
aircraft than the B.O.A.C.’s ; (5) the heavy expenses of 
bringing new aircraft into service, the report saying m this 
connexion : u No other country in the world expects its 
airlines to bear the additional expenses of developing a new 
aircraft to make it fit for competitive service and for export.” 


As regards the future, the report stated that the orders 
placed lor Vickers VC 10’$ and for Boeing 707’$ together 
represented expenditure of about £87,000,000, excluding 
spares. B.O.A.C.’s capital commitments at March 31,1957 — 
to be financed out of obsolescence provisions and existing 
borrowing powers — totalled £104,000,000, “the highest rate 
of investment m the life of the Corporation.” 


September 20—27, 1958. 


The following information was given in the report : 

Relations with other Airlines. After referring to the now agreement 
concluded with British European Airways (see below), the report 
stated that m 1957-58 B.O.A.C. had introduced Brdmmius on the 
Australian (“ Kangaroo ”) and South African “ (Springbok ”) 
routes operated jointly with Quotas Empire Airways and South 
African Airways respectively. The “ Southern ( tress " route operated 
by Qantas between Australia and San Francisco had boon extended 
across North America to London, tlie San Fmic.iHoo-Lomlon sector 
bomg operated in partnership with B.O.A.C. 

Associated and Subsidiary Companies. The total revenue of 
associated airlines amounted, to £9,910,001 and expenditure to 
£10,601,554, resulting in a deficit of £084,938, of which £014,828 fell 
to be borne by the Corporation. 'Phis result, was mainly attributable 
to general traffic recession, but British West Indian Airways had 
been hit by a pilots' strike and Bahamas Airways by the general 
strike m the islands (see 16032 A) ; both of those had discouraged 
U.S.A. tourist traffic. 

In Septembor 1957 B O.A.O. Associated Airways had boon formed 
as a holding company with special responsibilities for the Corpora- 
tion's interests in subsidiary and associated companies. From N ov. 30, 
1957 the new company assumed responsibility for the Corporation’s 
rights and assets (valued at £12,590,538) in 17 companies. 

Aircraft in Service and on Order. At March 31, 1958, B.O.A.C had 

00 aircraft on service (against 56 on March 31, 1957), with 16 ethers 
on development and training and seven more scheduled for disposal. 
The operating fleet consisted of 16 Htralocnusem, 14 Britannia 102*8, 
M Argonauts , 7 DO 7’s , 6 Constellation <1.749'$, 2 Camel UK's, and 

1 Britmmia-312. With regard to the future, It had been decided to 
employ the Comet IV’s now on order (see 15856 A) principally on the 
Atlantic routes ; the two Comet Uhl's in the fleet, fitted with Hells 
ltoyco Avon MK 524 engines (similar to those to ho Installed in the 
Comet XF’s), wore now being operated on these routoH so that 
experience might ho gained of those engines* performance under 
service conditions. 

The report added that the capacity which would be provided over 
the North Atlantic by the Boeing 707*8 now on order (15808 A) in 
their first full your of operation (1959-60) would ho three times as 
groat as that provided by all B.O.A.C. aircraft on Atlantic routes 
in 1957-58, 

Organizational Changes. Following a review of the Corporation's 
internal organization, it had been decided to establish throe regions 
East, West, and South- each under a General Manager. Maintenance 
and fiigiit operations would remain centralized under the Chief 
Engineer and Chief of Flight Operations respectively. 

As the result of an inquiry into the reasons for the high level of 
B.O.A.C. engineering costs, compared with those of oilier airlines, 
consultations wore taking place with employees* organizations with 
a view to a fundamental revision of the Corporation's engineering 
organization oxid methods. 


British European Airways Corporation. 

Gross revenue on operating account amounted to £28,340,725 
(against £23,023,008 in 1956-57) and total expenditure to 
£20,465,070 (£23,023,008), resulting in a gross profit on opera- 
tions of £1,87 5,655 (£924,706). The deduction of £34,074 for 
losses on subsidiary and associated companies, and of £23,289 
for salaries of chairman and board members, and the addition 
of £40,595, representing profit on retirement of aircraft, etc., 
reduced the gross profit to £1,858,887. Interest on capital 
and other financial charges totalled £804,080, reducing the 
net profit for the year to £1,054,807, against £205,725 in 
1956-57. 


Detailed financial and traffic statistics are shown below, 
with 1950-57 figures for comparison : 


1957-58 

Traffic Revenue 

Passenger . £23,909,680 

Freight 1,758,441 

Mail . . 1,528,926 

Charters . . 155,001 £27,352,057 

Load-ton-milos flown : 

International 

Services . 76,989,251 

Domestic 

Services . . 25,073,096 102,062,347 

Passengers earned * 

International 

routes . 1,531,483 

Domestic 

routes . . 1,234,108 2,765,591 

Passenger-miles flown : 

International 

Sorvices . 676,752,944 

Domestic 

Services 259,002,933 935,755,877 
Passongor load factor (per cent) 08.5 

Cargo carried (tons) 24,555 

Freight ton-miles flown 9,925,764 

Mail carried (tons) 7,465 

Mail ton-miles flown 3,599,500 


1956-57 

£19,815,203 

1,568,514 

1,534,323 

102,638 £23,080,678 


67,239,528 


22,445,895 

89,685,423 

1,342,777 


1,118,288 

2,401,065 

578,595,000 


230,277,000 

808,872,000 

7U 

22,524 

9,227,790 

7,543 

3,622,041 
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Revenue load-factor (per cent) 

63.7 

64.5 

“ Break even ” load factor (per cent) 61.3 

63.9 

Costs per capacity -ton-mile 

40.9 

41.0 

Total route mileage 

28,904 

26,169 

Staff (March 31) 

11,232 

10,540 


Other salient points in the report are summarized below. 

Commercial Agreement with B.O.A.C. During 1957-58 B.E.A. con- 
cluded an agreement with B.O.A.O. defining each Corporation’s 
sphere of influence The report explained that B O.A.C. transited 
certain European points on its U K. -Africa and U.K.-Far Eastern 
routes, and was also anxious to provide through flights from North 
America to European cities Although existing B.O.A.C. services 
through Europe wore operated in pool with B.E.A. , they nevertheless 
deprived B.E.A. of traffic within its sphere of influence. If B.O.A.C. 
were to increase its operations in Europe it seemed fair that B.E.A. 
should he free to obtain an equivalent amount of work within 
B.O.A O *s sphere. The new agreement provided that B.O.A.C., 
after consulting B.E.A., should he free to apply for Governmental 
permission to operate through any desired point in Europe, while 
B.E.A. should he free to extend its services to Beirut, Tol-Aviv, and 
Cairo and to operate services to the Persian Gulf on behalf of its 
subsidiary, Cyprus Airways Ltd. 

Aircraft Fleet. Fixed-wing aircraft in service at March 31, 1958 
numbered 119, comprising 25 Viscount 701’s, 22 Viscount 802’s, 
8 Viscount 8 06’ s, 13 Elizabethans , 38 Pionairs , 2 Hebrides , 3 Islanders, 
and 8 Pionair -Leopard freighters. The Elizabethans had been 
gradually withdrawn from service during the year, and were due for 
complete replacement in 1958. 

The report added that the first Viscount 806 was introduced into 
commercial service on J an. 27, 1958 ; by the end of the summer 18 
of those aircraft— with a cruising speed of 300 m.p.h. — would be 
in service, bringing the B.E.A. Viscount fleet to 04. Viscount services 
were now provided to every European and Middle Eastern country 
served by B.E.A., and in 1957-58 those aircraft carried nearly 
1,500,000 passengers. 

A detailod specification of the De HaviUand Dll 121 was currently 
being worked out with the Aircraft Manufacturing Co. Ltd. (see 
10019 A), preparatory to the placing of a definite’) order for 24 of these 
aircraft. They would be low swept-wing monoplanes ; bo powored 
by three Rolls-Royce engines mounted at the rear of the fuselage ; 
have a speed, range, and capacity to B.E.A. requirements (see 16850 
A) , and bo able to operate from 6,000-ft. runways. 

Helicopter Experimental Unit. It had been decided to develop the 
charter side of the Unit’s work, and this policy had shown some 
success. The Corporation was closoly following the progress of the 
Fairey Xiotodym (first flight Nov, 6, 1957) and the Westland West- 
minster (first flight, June 15, 1958), both of which hold promise of 
mooting B.E.A. retirements. 

Lord Douglas of Kirtleside (chairman of B.E.A.), com- 
menting on the report, explained that the year’s u good 
results ” had been achieved 44 in spite of a marked falling off 
of traffic during the winter.” He said that B.E.A. was now 
44 the second largest airline in the world in international 
passenger traffic,” having undoubtedly benefited greatly from 
the success of thr Viscount. The new Viscount 806' s would be 
followed by the Comet JVB jets, six of which should he in 
operation by the summer of 1900 ; these in turn would be 
followed by the new Vanguard turbo-props, of which the full 
fleet of 20 should be in service by 1962. 

Lord Douglas added that, in order to develop air travel to the 
maximum possible extent, cheaper fares would ultimately have to 
be introduced, the “ most straightforward way ” of doing this being 
an increase in passenger accommodation in aircraft by “ cutting out 
the frills.” The aircraft of the future would therefore have to be 
“ considered more in terms of the bus— without drinks and cigarettes 
handed out by the conductor.” B.E.A. was not yet ready to introduce 
" a bus fares policy,” and faros would be retained at their existing 
general level during 1958-59 ; nevertheless, a number of cheaper 
special fares would probably be introduced to create traffic on routes 
with favourable conditions, and the Corporation hoped in 1960 to 
start implementing the policy of reducing faxes in general. 

Mr. Harold Watkinson, Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation, stated in a Parliamentary written reply on Aug. 1 
that the Government had given approval to B.E.A. to conclude 
a contract with the Aircraft Manufacturing Co. Ltd. (see 
16019 A) for 24 D II -121 jet airliners, to cost about £29,000,000 
and be delivered between 1964 and 1966. 

B.E.A. “ Cheaper Fares” Policy. 

B.E.A. announced on Sept. 9 that, as a first step in the 
cheaper fares policy announced by Lord Douglas, substantial 
reductions in winter week-end tourist fares would be intro- 
duced on the Corporation’s main domestic trunk routes — 
London-Edinburgh, London-Glasgow, London-Belfast, and 
Lon don-Manchester. 

From Nov. 1 the eight-day week-end excursion fare between 
London and Scotland and Northern Ireland, would be £8, and that 
between London and Manchester £5. These fares — representing 
reductions of 40.74 per cent and 41.79 per cent respectively on the 
normal 12 -monthly return fares between London and Scotland or 


Northern Ireland (£13 10s.) and between London and Manchester 
(£9 9s.) — were the cheapest ever charged by B.E.A, on these routes. 
They would be available for journeys in either direction on Saturdays 
and Sundays, with return on the same week-end or the next. 

Record Testing Flight by Comet IV. - Hongkong-London in 16 Hours. 

A de HaviUand Comet IV jet airliner, piloted by Group- 
Capt. John Cunningham (the makers’ chief test pilot), flew 
on Sept. 18 from Hongkong to Hatfield (Herts.), a distance of 
7,925 miles, in a flying time of 16 hr. 16 min., equivalent to 
an average speed of 487 m.p.h. 

The Comet took off from Hongkong at sunrise and landed at 
Hatfield two hours before sunset ; the whole flight — with stops 
totalling 2 hr. 6 min. at Bombay and Cairo — was accomplished in 
daylight. The aircraft earned about 30 passengers, including Mr. 
Basil Smallpcice, managing director of B.O.A.C., and two senior 
B.O.A.C pilots, who took over the controls for periods. Mr. Small- 
peice described the flight as “ the most remarkable long distance 
flight by a civil airliner and by far the fastest ever made.” He added 
that in service a “ reasonable schedule ” for the Comet IV from 
Hongkong to London would be about 22 hours total time, compared 
with the present scheduled time for Britannias (inclu ding stops) 
of 33 horn’s 30 min. 

The Comet IV had previously flown out from Hatfield to 
Hongkong via Cairo, Bombay, and Bangkok — a distance of 
7,985 miles — in 17 hrs. 22 min., an average speed of 461 m.p.h. 
(B.O.A.C, and B.E.A. Annual Reports - Times - Daily Tele- 
graph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 16019 A; 15856 A.) 

A. CEYLON. — Tamil Language Bill passed by 
Senate. - Ban on Political Meetings lifted. - Partial 
Revocation of Emergency Regulations. 

The Tamil Language (Special Provisions) Bill was debated 
by the Senate on Sept. 2-8 and passed through all its stages on 
the latter date. 

Senator M. W. H. de Silva, the Minister of Justice and Leader 
of the Senate, who moved the second reading of the Bill on Sept. 2, 
said that its true intention was to bring the Sinhalese and Tamil 
communities together as far as possible. As it was inconvenient to 
have more than one oflicial language the Government had adopted 
the language of the majority, but “ that does not mean any disgrace 
to the other languages or any contempt for them,” and the Govern- 
ment had recognized that the Tamil people could use the Tamil 
language. In the circumstances he appealed for the co-operation 
of the Tamils for the sake of the country’s economic progress. 

While the 58 Federal Party leaders, who had been under 
house detention since the declaration of the state of emer- 
gency, were released on Sept. 4, together with Mr. K. M, P. 
Rajaratnc of the Jathika Vimukhthi Peramuna (see page 16875), 
the ban on public meetings by political parties was generally 
lifted on the following day, except for meetings of the 
Federal Party and the Jathika Vimukhthi Peramuna , both of 
which had been declared illegal. 

Although the state of emergency was again extended for 
a further unspecified period as from Sept. 27, ten emergency 
regulations issued under the Public Security Ordinance 
were revoked on Sept. 26. They included the regulations 
(a) controlling publications and the Press, and (b) empowering 
the Government to carry out searches and seizures without 
warrant, to maintain essential services, to deal with any 
obstruction of essential services, to requisition personal services, 
to requisition transport, to prevent the entry of unauthorized 
persons into places occupied or used for the maintenance of 
essential services, and to requisition property. The Govern- 
ment, however, retained powers, inter alia , to ban political 
parties, processions, and demonstrations. 

(Ceylon Government Information Dept., Colombo - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16373 A.) 

B. SPAIN - LIBYA. — Admission to World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund. 

Spain became a member of the International Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund on Sept. 15, and Libya on 
Sept. 18. Their quotas in the I.M.F. were fixed at 1100,000,000 
for Spain and $5,000,000 for Libya, whilst their subscriptions 
to the capital stock of the Bank were respectively 1,000 shares 
with a par value of $100,000,000 and 50 shares with a par 
value of $5,000,000. These admissions brought the total of 
members’ quotas in the Fund to $9,193,000,000 and the total 
subscribed capital of the Bank to $9,510,400,000. The total 
membership of both institutions rose to 68, having previously 
decreased by one owing to the merger of Egypt and Syria 
into the United Arab Republic. — (International Bank - I.M.F. , 
Washington) (Prev. rep. 16150 E 5 Spain, OEEC 

Membership, 16364 C ) 
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September 20— 27, 1958; 


A. ALGERIA. — Rebel Govemment-in-Exile formed 
in Cairo. - Recognition by Arab Countries 5 Pakistan, 
and Chinese People’s Republic. 

The formation of a 44 Free Algerian ” government in Caiio 
was announced in that city on Sept. 19 by M. Ferhat Abbas, 
the Algerian rebel leader. Headed by M. Abbas as Prime 
Mimster and drawn entirely from the National Liberation 
Front (F.L.N.), it was described as the 44 Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Algeria ” and consisted of the 
following 19 Ministers and State Secretaries : 


Ferhat Abbas 
Krim Belkacem 

Ahmed Ben Bella . . 
Hocine Ait Ahmed . . 
Mohammed Boudiaf 
Mohammed Khider 
Bitat Rabah 

Dr. Mohammed Famine 
Debaghine 
Mahmoud Cherif 
Lakhdar Ben Tobal 
Abdel Hafid Boussouf 
Abdelhamid Mehri 
Dr. Ahmed Francis 
Mohammed Yazid .. 
Youssef Ben Khedda 
Ahmed Fewfik el-Madani 
Lamine Khan 
Mustapha Stambouli 
Omar Oussedik 


Prime Mimster. 

Vice-Premier and Minister for 
the Armed Forces. 
Vice-Premier. 

| Ministers of State. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Armaments and Food Supplies. 
Interior. 

Liaison and Communications. 
North African Affairs. 
Economic Affairs and Finance. 
Information. 

Social Affairs. 

Cultural Affairs. 

1 State Secretaries. 


M. Ahmed Ben Bella and three of the Ministers of State are 
imprisoned in the Sante prison in Paris ; the fourth Minister 
of State is serving a prison sentence in Algiers. All three 
Secretaries of State are leading rebel units in Algeria. 

M. Ferhat Abbas (58), formerly a chemist at S6tif, is leader of the 
F.L N. and is regarded as more moderate and less strongly anti- 
French than many of his colleagues. Before the war he advocated 
complete Algerian " assimilation ” with France, hut during the war 
years became a convert to the idea of Algerian independence. In 
1946 he founded the Union d&mocratique dit Manifesto Alg&nen 
(UDMA.) and was subsequently a member of the French Constituent 
Assembly and the Algerian Assembly. At the outbreak of the 
Algerian rebellion (Nov. 1, 1954) he at first tried to prevent it from 
spreading, appealed fox calm, and urged the French to put forward 
a comprehensive programme of reforms; during 1955 he was one 
of the group of Moslem deputies in Algiers — known as “ the 61 ” — 
who attempted to bring pressure on the French from a moderate 
nationalist standpoint without openly siding with the rebels. In 
1956, however, he decided to join the F.L.N., went to Cairo, and 
dissolved the U.D.MA. He is married to a Frenchwoman. 


Among the other Minis ters (all of whom have played leading 
parts in the rebellion), Krim Belkacem has been actively engaged in, 
separatist activities for many years and co mm anded rebel units 
in the Kabylie ; Dr. Debaghine (a physician) has been in Cairo since 

1955 and was formerly a deputy for Constantine, representing the 
M T.L.D. ; Dr. Ahmed Francis (also a doctor of medicine) is a close 
associate of M. Ferhat Abbas, whom he accompanied to Cairo in 

1956 ; and M. Mohammed Yazid has been a ** roving ambassador " 
for the F.L.N., whom he at present represents in New York as 
€t permanent delegate ” to the United Nations. A biography of 
M. Ben Bella is given on page 15330, first column. 

In Paris, a spokesman of the Quai d’Orsay stated that 
recognition of the rebel 41 government ” would be regarded by 
the French. Government as an 44 unfriendly act.” He stressed 
the following points ; (1) there was no precedent for such a 
“ government ” in peace-time, nor was it in any sense the 
44 depository of any Algerian sovereignty whatever ” ; (2) the 
rebel 44 government ” had no authority in Algeria and its only 
methods were those of assassination and terrorism ; (3) 

France, while taking into account the 44 demagogic reasons ” 
which might prompt any recognition of this 44 artificial 
organization,” would consider any such recognition as an 
“unfriendly act.” Moreover, France would have cause to 
doubt the 44 normality ” and 44 stability ” of any Government 
which extended recognition to the Algerian rebels. 

Despite the French Government’s warning, the 44 Provisional 
Government of the Algerian Republic ” was recognized within 
three days by the United Arab Republic, Iraq, Jordan, Yemen, 
Libya, the Sudan, Tunisia, Morocco, Pakistan, and the Chinese 
People’s Republic ; the U.A.R. extended diplomatic recog- 
nition within a few minutes of M. Abbas’s proclamation. 

In spite of their recognition of the “ Free Algerian ” government, 
statements both m Tunis and Rabat showed that the Tunisian and 
Moroccan Governments were anxious to avoid any decisive break 
with Franco. In Tunis, the State Secretariat of Information issued 
a declaration on Sept. 20 expressing the hope that the Tunisian 


Government’s decision would “ initiate an ora of peace and reconcilia- 
tion between the United Arab Maghreb and Franco,” and saying 
that it did m no way imply ” that Tunisia win lion to torminato her 
traditional policy based on mutual respect and free co-operation 
between the united Maghreb and Franco.” In Kabul, M. Kaiafroj 
(tlio Premier and Foreign Minister) said in a, press interview that 
” nothing has changed in Franco -Moroccan relations.*’ 

It was announced in Paris on Sept. 22 that French protests 
at the Moroccan, Tunisian and Libyan recognitions had been 
presented m Rabat, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

The Minister of Information m the 44 Free Algerian ” 
government (M. Yazid) declared on Sept. 19 that his govern- 
ment considered itself to be 44 in a state of war with France.” 
In a letter to the U.N. Secretary-General published on 
Sept. 20 the 44 Free Algerian ” government protested against, 
the holding of the forthcoming referendum in Algeria, which 
it denounced as 44 an international political mystification.” 
(Le Monde, Paris - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16227 €5 Algerian Rebellion, 16183 A.) 

B. VENEZUELA. — Failure of Attempted Military 
Coup. - Pro- Government General Strikes. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made on Sept. 7 to overthrow 
the Provisional Government of Rear-Admiral Wolfgang 
Larrazabal, who was visiting eastern Venezuela at the time of 
the attempted coup d'Stat. The uprising was suppressed 
within a few hours, some 20 people being killed in Caracas 
and about 120 injured. 

The revolt was directed by a group of military o moors led by 
Lieut. -Colonel Juan Moncada and Limit. -Colonel Jos6 Mendoza ; 
both had been expelled from Venezuela after involvement in an 
anti-Govemmont movomont in July (boo below) but had returned 
clandestinely during August. With the support of some units of the 
military police, the rebels and their supporters surrounded the 
Presidential palace, demanded the surrender of the Government, 
and seized temporary control of a Caracas radio station. The groat 
majority of the armed forces remained loyal, however, and the 
uprising collapsed within a few hours. Most of the casualties 
occurred when large crowds of civilians, demonstrating in favour 
of the Government, attacked the military police barracks under the 
impression that the revolt was being directed from there ; firing 
broke out whon demonstrators attempted to storm the barracks, 
resulting in a number of casualties In killed and wounded, 

A general strike in support of the Government was observed 
throughout Caracas on Sept. 8 ; called by the trade unions and 
supported by all sections of the business community, its proclaimed 
purpose was to bring about ” energetic measures ” against the 
leaders of the revolt and to ensure that no further attempts were 
made to overthrow the Government. In response to demands by 
the central oommittee representing all Venezuelan trade unions, 
the Government promised to try the conspirators by special military 
courts ; to punish those who were proved guilty with 14 to 18 years* 
imprisonment; to deny safe -conducts to rebel officers who had 
taken refuge in foreign embassies ; and to eliminate from Govern- 
ment agencies all persons who had had any connexion with tho 
former dictatorial regime of President P6roz JimCnoz. Tho Govern- 
ment also announced that it was considering a Bill to punish military 
oonsptrators with 30 years’ imprisonment and less of military rank. 

The Ministor of Defence (General Lopez Ilonrlouez) announced on 
the samo evening that seven of tho robel leaders had been arrested, 
including Colonel Mendoza ; four had taken refuge in tho Mexican 
and Cuban Embassies, including Colonel Moncada ; and one had 
escaped. The Foreign Ministry stated that it would ask for extradi- 
tion of the rebols in foreign embassies on the ground that they were 
“ common criminals.” 

A short-lived crisis had previously occurred on July 22, 
when the then Minister of Defence (General Castro Lc6n) and 
a number of military officers put forward demands which 
included a censorship of the Press (on the ground that news- 
papers had allegedly insulted the Armv) and the postponement 
of elections for three years. After failing to got any significant 
support from the armed forces, and none whatever from the 
Navy, General Castro Le6n tendered his resignation to Rear- 
Admiral Larrazabal on the same day and was replaced as 
Defence Minister by General Jos6 Lopez Henriqucz. A seven- 
hour general strike in support of the Government was called 
m Caracas on July 23 and was observed by all workers, shop- 
keepers, businessmen and industrialists. All the political 
parties issued statements expressing Ml support for the 
Provisional Government. —(New York Times - Venezuelan 
Embassy Information Service, Washington) 

(Prev. rep. 16026 A.) 

C. CANADA. — Army. - New Chief of General Staff. 

Lieut.-General Howard D. Graham retired on Aug. 81 as 
Chief of the General Staff of the Canadian Army, being 
succeeded by Lieut.-General S. Findlay Clark, previously 
G.O.C., Central Command.— (Department of External Affairs, 
0ttawa ) (Prev. rep. 14424 D.) 
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SEPTEMBER 27— OCTOBER 4, 1958 

A. UNITED NATIONS. — Conference on the Law of 
the Sea. - Adoption of Four Conventions. - Dispute over 
Limit of Territorial Waters. - Preliminary Meeting of 
Land-locked States. 

A United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
attended by delegates from 87 countries (later reduced to 86 
by the merger of Egypt and Syria into the United Arab 
Republic), as well as by observers from several specialized 
agencies and nine non-governmental organizations, took place 
at Geneva from Feb. 24- April 28. 

The Conference, charged with drawing up a comprehensive 
international agreement on maritime law, examined 73 draft 
articles prepared by the U.N. International Law Commission, 
and adopted four conventions, nine resolutions, and an optional 
protocol. The conventions dealt respectively witli (1) the 
territorial sea and the contiguous zone ,* (2) the high seas ; 

(8) fishing and conservation of living resources on the high 
seas ; (4) the continental shelf. The protocol was opened for 
signature by all countries which agreed to recognize the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International Court o( Justice in 
disputes arising out of the conventions— except ll ios^ ioficpr ning 
measures for the conservation of resources on the-ipgh 
for which a separate arbitration procedure was enwl j- 

The Conference, however, failed to arrive at an agreed £ / 
decision on the width of the territorial sea, as normal the 
proposals submitted to it — for the retention of the iWcbtymsJ 
three-mile limit or for its replacement by a limit of four, stiff, U j 
or 12 miles— secured the necessary two- thirds majority. 

[A previous conference on the law of the sea, held at The Hague 
in 1980, had also failed to agree on the; width of the territorial 
sea]. 

The following countries wore represented : Afghanistan, Albania, 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil," ‘Britain, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussia, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, Chub, 
China (Nationalist), Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El .Salvador, Finland, 
France, German Federal Republic, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Irish 
Republic, Israol, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Koroa (South), Laos, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Luxemburg, Malaya, Mexico, Monaco, Morocco, 
Nopal, Netherlands, Now Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, San Marino, Saudi Arabia, Slam, South Africa, the Soviet 
Union, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, Tnrkoy, Ukraine, the 
United Arab Republic, Uruguay, the United States, the Vatican, 
Venezuela, Viotnam (South), Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 

The calling of the Conference implemented a 23-nation 
resolution adopted by the 11th session of the U.N. General 
Assembly on Dec. 20, 1956 (see page 15510). The resolution, 
which followed a long debate on a report submitted by the 
U.N. International Law Commission after a seven years’ 
study of the law of the sea, had recommended that the proposed 
conference should take account of the technological, biological, 
economic, and political aspects of the question as well as the 
legal aspect. 

Prior to the opening of the U.N. Conference, informal 
discussions had taken place in Geneva from Feb. 10-15 on the 
maritime and communication rights of land-locked countries. 

The meeting was convened by the Swiss Government and was 
presided over by Dr. Paul Ruegger, the eminent jurist and 
former President of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross. 

The following 13 non-coastal countries were represented : Afghan- 
istan, Austria, Byelorussia, Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Laos, 
Luxemburg, Nepal, Paraguay, San Marino, Switzerland, and the 
Vatican. 

During the disoussions the Czechoslovak and Bolivian delegates 
advocated the adoption of a “Charter ” defining' the maritime rights and 
duties of land-looked countries, based on a draft prepared by the 
Czechoslovak delegation. This point of view was favoured by Byelo- 
russia, Hungary, Nepal, Afghanistan and Bolivia. The Nepalese 
delegate pointed out In this connexion that although the right of land- 
locked countries to have unrestricted aoooss to tho sea had in practice 
always boon granted, it should bo laid down in the form of inter- 
national law. The Swiss and Austrian representatives, on the other 
hand, opposed codification on tho grounds (a) that an international 
convention of this kind might only prejudice rights already enjoyed 
by land-looked countries ; (b) that the draft prepared by the U.N. 
International Law Commission covering this matter was completely 
satisfactory to Switzerland ; r and (c) that the parties to the discussions 
had no authority to draw up suoh a convention, but were restricted 
to an oxohango of views for submission to the U.N. Conference. 

A working party, consisting of the Austrian, Bolivian, Czecho- 
slovak, Nepalese, and Swiss representatives was appointed to consider 
the question, and eventually a memorandum was drawn up for 
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submission to the U.N. Conference, “ re-stating the principles 
governing the relations between land-looked and coastal States.” 
This memorandum, based largely on the Swiss and Austrian point 
of view, declared (1) that tho right of land-looked States to have 
free access to tho sea “ derives from the hasio principle of the freedom 
of the high seas ” ; (2) asserted the right of ships owned by nationals 
of land-locked countries to fly their national flag and make use of all 
commercial ports ; (3) claimed that all land-locked countries possessed 
a right of transit through other countries to the coast, subject to 
the latter countries’ right to protect their legitimate interests ; 
(4) provided for the reservation of rights already established under 
treaties, conventions, or international law. 

At its opening session on Feb. 24 the U.N. Conference 
elected as its President Prince Wan Waithayakon, the 
Siamese Foreign Minister and former President of the 11th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly. 

Earlier, tho Soviet delegation had protested against tho exclusion 
from tho Conference of the People’s Republics of China, East Germany, 
North Koroa, North Vietnam, and Outer Mongolia. This protest 
was supported by Burma, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, 
Nopal, Yemen, and Yugoslavia, but after lengthy debate the 
Conference adoptod tho view (put forward by tho U.S. delegation) 
that it was not competent to ovor-rido tho decision of tho U.N. 
General Assembly when convening it. 


On Feb. 25 the Conference divided its work among five 
committees, as follows : 

Committee— the territorial sea and tho contiguous sea 
^ai^ndh^ProfosBor K. IT. Bailey, Australia) 

“ S6ii>&l’jUomniitteo —tho general regime of the high seas (chairman 
Hr. O. C. Gunderson, Norway). 

fWn^a Committee — fishing and the conservation of living resources 
onrne high seas (chairman Softer Carlos Sucre, Panama). 

Fourth Committee— the continental shelf (chairman Mr. A, B. 
Porroira, Coylon). 

Fifth Committee— tho right of land-locked countries to free access 
to the sea (chairman M. 3. Zourck, Czechoslovakia). 

The main proceedings of the Conference and the instruments 
adopted are summarized below under cross-headings. 


Dispute'on the Breadth of the Territorial Sea and the 
Zone of Exclusive Fishing Rights. 

~ The main part of the deliberations of the Conference was 
devoted to the question of the breadth of the territorial sea 
and the width of a contiguous zone of exclusive fishing rights. 
As mentioned above no agreement was reached on either of 
these matters and the Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone was adopted without stating the maximum 
allowed limits. 

The International Law Commission, m its draft articles, 
had left open the question of the width of the territorial sea, 
but had stressed that “ international law does not permit any 
extension . . . beyond 12 miles from the base lines.” Some 
countries claimed that this meant that the Commission 
approved extensions up to 12 miles, but this view was strongly 
opposed by the traditional maritime countries which advocated 
the retention of the traditional three-mile limit for territorial 


waters. 

The various breadths for tho territorial sea proposed in the first 
stag© of tho disoussions (and in some eases already adopted unilatorally 
by the countries concerned) are given below. Borne representative 
countries supporting each limit at the outset of the Conference are 
also given, but In several cases, as explained below, thoso countries 
subsequently gave their support to compromise proposals put 
forward in tho course of tho disoussions. 

Three Miles. Britain and most British Commonwealth countries, 
France, Greece, Japan, Netherlands, the U.S. A. 

Four Miles. Denmark, Norway, Sweden. 


Six Miles. Greece, India, Italy, Siam. 

Twelve Miles. Ghana, Guatemala, Indonesia, Mexico* Saudi 
Arabia, Venezuela, and the Soviet Union. 


During the earlier discussions, tho loader of tho Greek delegation 
^plained that although Greece had adoptod a six-mile limit for her 
srritoriai sea, she would b© prepared to adopt the traditional three - 
Lil© limit if this would facilitate general agreement. 

The leaders of tho Swedish and Italian delegations stated similarly 
iat although their countries preferred a four-mile and a six-mile 
mit respectively, they would be willing to agroo to any other 
>asonable limit which was supported by a largo majority of countries. 

The leader of tho Soviet delegation (Professor G. I. Tunkin), on 
io other hand, said that Russia considered that each State should 
0 free to fix its own width for its territorial waters up to a maximum 
[ i2 miles, after taking account of local conditions and tho need to 
ifeguard its " legitimate national interests.” This Jkw was also 
ikon by the Indian delegate (Mr. A. K. Sen, the Law Minister), 
ho pointed out that India herself had already adopted a ^six-mile 
mit. Tho leader of the Peruvian delegation recalled that at the 
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Santiago Conference of 1954 (see 13908 A) the South American 
Pacific States had proclaimed sovereignty over 200 miles of sea, in 
order to conserve their natural resources ; he argued that each 
country should he allowed to fix its own “ reasonable ” limit, 
preferably by regional agreement. 

A summary of the arguments put forward on behalf of other 
representative countries is given below. 

United Kingdom. Six Reginald Manmngham-Buller, Attorney - 
General, stressed that the principle of the freedom of the seas had 
“ thrown open the seas for the common use of mankind and promoted 
freedom of communications and intercourse between nations.” 
The effect of any large extension of territorial seas, on the other hand, 
would be to “ carve up the sea into enclaves or enclosures dominated 
by particular Powers or groups, and so “ put back the clock three or 
four centuries to the days of the mare clausum The three-mde rule 
was “the only traditional rule observed by a very great many 
States over a very long time ” and also “the only rule which has 
obtained any general measure of agreement.” The various proposals 
put forward from time to time, and the unilateral proclamations by 
certain States of extensions of their territorial seas, had no standing 
in international law. He added : “If the doctrine that it is open to 
each country to proclaim whatever breadth [of the territorial sea] 
suits its particular circumstances is pushed to its logical conclusion, 
it will make complete nonsense of the principle of the freedom of 
the seas.” 

Six Reginald also argued that the fact that international law 
stipulated no right of “ innocent passage ” for aircraft over territorial 
waters (corresponding to the right of ships) was “ very largely based 
on the view that the territorial seas consist of a relatively narrow 
belt of water.” The absence of a right to fly along the air space 
above them was not regarded as “ seriously likely to hinder air 
navigation,” hut if their width was extended the absence of such a 
right might become “ of serious concern ” in the development of 
air co mmunic ations. 

Sir Reginald concluded by saying that although Britain had so 
far not accepted the principle of the “ contiguous zone ” in which 
coastal States would have fisheries conservation and other rights up 
to, say, 12 miles from the coast, she would probably be prepared to 
do so as part of a generally accepted agreement. He emphasized, 
however, that she regarded the right of “ innocent passage ” through 
territorial waters by ships of any country as “ of the essence of the 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas,” which would be “ little more 
than a mockery ” without It. 

United States. Mr. Arthur H. Dean pointed out that if the 12 -mile 
limit was generally adopted the area of the high seas would be 
reduced by over 2,500,000 square miles — “ an area roughly equivalent 
to the size of the United States.” Since coastal States almost 
invariably refused other countries the right to fish in their territorial 
waters, the rest of the world would he denied “ a great and inexpensive 
source of food.” Moreover, a 12-mile limit — unless accompanied by 
an absolute guarantee of the right of “ innocent passage ” for foreign 
ships — would greatly increase navigational risks, since only about 
20 per cent of lighthouses had a range of 12 miles or more and radar 
was “ generally only of marginal utility ” at this distance. Finally, 
there was the danger that in wartime belligerent submarines would 
use the “ particularly attractive havens” provided by the extended 
territorial waters of neutrals to he in wait for enemy shipping. 
Mr. Deane urged the Conference to “ make an unequivocal declara- 
tion. that the breadth of a State’s territorial waters should not exceed 
three miles/* 

Japan. Mr. Akora Oha emphasized that it was a basic principle 
of international law that the width of the territorial sea should, bo 
determined by mternational law itself. The claims made by certain 
States that each country must be free to determine the width of her 
own territorial waters, and those made by others that large hays or 
gulfs (the so-called “ histone bays ”) were internal waters, were not 
reconcilable with mternational law and “ ran counter to the progress 
of the community of nations as a whole.” The three-mile rule had 
been sanctioned m practice by a great majority of States and had 
been embodied in many mternational treaties ; on the other hand, 
most countries had never endorsed the various claims put forward 
for extensions to four, six, or 12 miles, and were, in fact, strongly 
opposed to them. It must therefore he concluded that “ the three- 
mile limit for the width of the territorial sea is the only established 
rule of international law/* 

Netherlands. Professor J. W. H. Yerzijll pointed out that the 
traditional foundations of maritime law had contributed greatly to 
the growth of international trade, and said that no infringement of 
the freedom of the seas should he permitted unless based on “ con- 
siderations of at least equal value.” The Netherlands recognized 
only two such considerations, viz. (i) the necessity to protect certain 
well-defined vital interests of a coastal State ; and (ii) safeguards 
against over-fishing. The rule of the three-mile limit had never lost 
its validity, and no country could be compelled to recognize a wider 
zone, “with the possible exception only of well-motivated cases 
and traditional rights/’ Thus the fact that several countries had 
extended theii maritime sovereignty by unilateral declarations had 
not created any obligation on other countries to recognize these 
extensions. The Netherlands was therefore convinced that the existing 
three-mile rule should stand, because “ all specific interests which 
might justify an extension could be served by a grant of special 
rights in a zone of waters along the coast.” 


The Soviet Union. Professor G. I. Tunkin denied that the three-mile 
limit was the sole rule accepted in international law. Of the 03 
States about whoso position the Soviet delegation had information, 
some 40 applied a limit of more than three miles, and it would be 
“ wrong and nnroahstic ” to expect those countries to give up what 
they had established for themselves to safeguard national interests. 
Moreover, the 1930 Conference on the Law of the Sea had not 
accepted tho throo-milo limit as internationally binding, and Russia 
herself had applied a 12-milo limit for over 50 years. 

Indonesia. Mr. Subardjo maintained that the interests of Indo- 
nesia roqmred a 12-milo limit, measured from the coasts of tho outer 
islands of tho Indonesian Archipelago. Within these limits, 
however, freedom of navigation would bo guaranteed to all ships 
“ as long and in so far as it is not contrary to tho security of Indo- 
nesia or harmful to her interests.” 

Saudi Arabia. Mr. Ahmad Shukairi claimed that the principle 
behind the concept of tho “ territorial sea ” was the need to provide 
for the basic defence of the coastal State, and that, in view of the 
development of long-rango weapons, the three-mile limit was now 
“ outmoded ” and had ceased io be the general practice. Haudi 
Arabia herself had recently adopted a 12 -mile limit. 

The following proposals were put forward by various 
delegations : 

(1) A Canadian proposal (March 31) that the three-mile limit 
should be retainod for the territorial sea but that countries should 
be allowed to reserve exclusive fishing rights for their own nationals 
in a “ contiguous zone ” extending 12 miles from the coastal baseline 
(i.e. they should have the right to preserve their fisheries up to 
12 miles from the shore). 

Mr. George Drew (Canadian High Oemmissioncr in London), who 
put forward the proposal, explained that, in order to protect her 
inshore (i.e. soine-net and lino) fisheries, Canada had since 1911 
imposed a ban on trawl fishing by her own trawlers inside a line 12 
miles from the shore ; it was therefore “ completely natural ” that 
she should now ‘ * seek an international law, which will impose the 
same restrictions upon trawlers from other countries fishing in the 
waters off our coasts.” lie added : “It does seem reasonable that 
a country should have some prior claim upon the stocks of fish 
heavily concentrated in an area where the local population is depen- 
dent on them for their livelihood.” Canada considered that the 
question of fishing rights “ is not in any way bound to the question 
of tho width of tho territorial sea itself,” and that any general exten- 
sion of tho territorial boundary could have “ very serious conse- 
quences for tho freedom of sea and air navigation,” 

(2) A Soviet proposal (April 2) that each State should “ as a rule ” 
determine the breadth of its territorial sea In accordance with 
established practice within limits of from three to 12 miles, “having 
regard to historical and geographical conditions, economic interests, 
and internal navigation.” This wording of the Boviot resolution was 
interpreted by some delegations as intended to hfidW emnrrrr 

an extension of the territorial sea beyond 12 miles. 

(3) A British proposal (April 2) to oxtond tho limit of tho terri- 
torial sea to six miles, but stipulating that tho existing rights of 
passage for aircraft and ships— including warships— -outside the 
present three-mile limit should not be affected. 

Sir Reginald Manningham-Bullor, in submitting the proposal, 
stressed that Britain still considered that “ under international law 
the maximum breadth of the territorial sea is limited to three miles, 
exoept where historical considerations apply— as Jn tho cane of the 
Scandinavian limit of four miles.” However, she viewed with 
“ growing concern ” the “ encroachments which for some time have 
been taking place on the principle of tho freedom of the sons,” and 
took the view that “ this should not continue but bo brought to an 
end by agreement.” She had therefore “ reluctantly ” decided to 
submit the new proposal as a compromise in the hope that it would 
be acceptable and lead to agreement. Under tho proposal, Hiatus 
could claim up to six miles of territorial sea, and within that limit 
enjoy exclusive fishing rights. The preservation of passage rights 
for aircraft and ships outside tho three-mile limit was an essential 
part of the British proposal, and if this was not accepted the proposal 
would fall to the ground. 

Sir Reginald added that Britain could not support the Canadian 
proposal to reserve to the coastal State fishing rights within a 
12 -mile limit. A largo part of tho foodstuffs she consumed had to be 
imported and paid for out of foreign currency earnings. Commodities 
such as fish which could be caught and made available in British 
markets without any foreign currency payments, and without 
having to be set off against corresponding exports, therefore played 
a very important part in balancing the economy. British fishing 
operations, largely carried out in distant waters, would be “ disas- 
trously affected ” by a 12 -mile limit of exclusive fishing. 

(4) A joint Mexican-Indian proposal (April 9) to allow each Htate 
to fix the breadth of its own territorial sea up to a limit of 12 miles. 

Mr. Sen, in submitting the proposal, stressed that both tho 
Canadian and the British proposals would leave coastal waters 
outside the three- and six-mile limits “ open and unrestricted ” for 
the operations of military aircraft and warships. 

(5) A Swedish proposal to extend the width of the territorial sea 
universally to six miles. 

(6) A U.S. “compromise” proposal (April 15) to extend the 
territorial limit to six miles, with a further contiguous zone of six 
miles (making 12 miles in all) in which coastal States would be 
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allowed to oxcludo fishermen of oilier countries, with, the exception 
of “ countries whose nationals have fished m that zone for a period 
of 10 years immediately preceding the signature of a convention to 
bo agreed.” 

Mr. Dean, m subimltmg the proposal, described it as a “realistic 
compromise” and as olfomig a “just and honourable solution.” 
Recalling that the United States had adhered consistently to the 
three-mile limit since 1793, he said that the new proposal represented 
“ a very rea,l and substantial sum lice ol American interests,” and 
had been put forward after “ the most carol ui and painstaking 
thought at the highest levels ” in offering to depart from the three- 
mile limit, the U.S. A. had taken, a “ histone step ” m order to meet 
the desires of the new States m Asm, and elsewhere, and m the hope 
that the Confetence might, alter all, reach agreement, 

(7) A new proposal, put forward jointly by the Canadian, Indian, 
and Mexican delegations (April 1(>). Under this (a) States m general 
would bo entitled to ilx the breadth of their territorial seas at up to 
six miles , (ft) any State which before hob 24, 1058 (the date when 
the Conference opened) had declared the width of its territorial sea 
to bo over six miles might claim up to 12 miles ; (e) States whose 
width of territorial sea under the proposal would be under 12 iniloH 
might claim a llslung zone (contiguous to the territorial sea) 
extending to 12 miles from the shore, and in which they would enjoy 
“ the same rights in respect of llslung and exploration of the sea as 
in the territorial zone itself.” 

Mr. Drew, m submitting the proposal, explained that Canada was 
unable to support tho new U.S. proposal because she could not agree 
to granting a “ perpetual reservation of other countries’ llhlnng rights” 
in the contiguous zone. Mr. Sen explained Unit it was intended to 
safeguard the position of such countries a,s Mexico, which had had a 
nmo-mile limit for 110 years, and. the U.S.S Ik, which had had a 
12-mile limit for over 50 years. 

Oil April 18, however, it was announced that tho joint 
Ganad mn- 1 nd mi i-M exican proposal had been dropped, and 
that Canada had returned to her own plan- see (l) above— 
but with the important diherence that she now proposed a 
six-mile breadth ibr the territorial sea plus a contiguous /.one, 
also of six nules, in which the coastal Stale would have exclu- 
sive fishing rights. In consequence of l he Canadian decision, 
India and Mexico also revived their original proposal— -see 
(4) above. 

The U.S. delegation then announced readjustments in its 
proposal as follows : 

(a) to reduce from 10 years to live the period during which nationals 
of other countries must have fished within tho contiguous zone in 
order to preserve their right to fish there ; 

(ft) to leave a coastal State free to llx the breadth of its territorial 
sou. at throe or six miles, plus a contiguous llslilng zone of suflleient 
breadth to bring the total of toirltorial sea and contiguous zone up 
to 12 miles. 

After Sir Reginald Manningham-B nllcr had stated that 
Britain would not press her own proposal, but would “ reluc- 
tantly ” support tho icvised U.S. proposal provided the right 
of passage for ships and aircraft within the three-mile limit was 
maintained, the various proposals were put to the vote, with 
the following results : 

U.S. Proposal, Defeated by 38 votes to 30, with nine abstentions, 

Soviet Proposal . Rejected by 44 votes to 20, also with nine 
abstentions. 

Indian- Mexican Proposal. A tie vote of 35 to 35 (with 12 absten- 
tions) which, according to tho rules of the Committee, was considered 
a rejection. 

Swedish Proposal. Rejected by 40 votes to 10. 

Canadian Proposal. That part of tho plan calling for a six -mile 
territorial limit was rejected by 48 votes to 11, but a proposal to 
grant coastal States exclusive ilsliing rights within a J 2 -mile bolt 
was adopted by 37 votes to 35, with nine abstentions. 

When the Committee rose on April 20, therefore, all the 
proposals had been rejected except the fishing rights provision 
of the Canadian proposal. 

Only three of the above proposals were submitted to the 
vote in plenary session of the Conference on April 25, but none 
obtained the necessary two-thirds majority, the figures being 
as follows ; 

Canadian T’roposal (only the part, referring to exclusive fishing 
rights) for 35 ; against. 30 ; abstentions 20. 

U.S. Proposal for 45 ; against 33 ; abstentions 7. 

This proposal, which obtained the largest majority, though under 
two-thirds, was supported, inter alios by Australia, Britain, Ceylon, 
Ghana, India, Malaya, Now Zealand, and Bouth Africa, but was 
opposed by Canada. 

Soviet, Proposal— for 21 ; against 47 ; abstentions 17, 

A last-minute proposal, sponsored by Burma, Colombia, 
Indonesia, Mexico, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Republic, and Venezuela, was then put to the vote but was 
rejected. It was proposed (i) that each coastal State should be 
entitled to fix the breadth of its territorial sea up to 12 miles ; 


(ii) that States which elected to fix their territorial limits at less 
than 12 miles should have exclusive fishing rights up to 12 
miles from the shore. The voting figures were — for 39 ; 
against 38 ; abstentions 8, 

Although no agreement was reached on the maximum 
allowed width of the territorial sea and the maximum limits 
of exclusive fishing rights, the conference — as slated above- 
final ly adopted four conventions by the following voles : 

Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone 
(without slating the maximum allowed width of the terri- 
torial sea or the maximum limits of exclusive fishing rights) — - 
01 votes to ml, with two abstentions. 

Convention on the High Seas — 05 votes to nil, with one 
abstention. 

Convention on Fishing and Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the High Sea — 45 votes to one, with 18 absten- 
tions. 

Convention on the Continental Shelf— 57 voles to three, 
with eight abstentions. 

The Conference* also adopted an optional Protocol on com- 
pulsory settlement of disputes by 52 votes to ml. with 13 
abstentions, and nine Resolutions. 

On April 28 tho Conference adopted a resolution sponsored by 
Australia, Ceylon, Chiba, and Ghana (i) recording that it had adopted 
conventions and other instruments on all matters referred to it, 
with tho exception of “tho breadth of tho territorial sea and the 
extent of the fishing rights which should pertain to coastal States m 
the contiguous zone ” ; (ii) recommending tho reconvening of the 
Conference to decide on those questions immediately alter tho 
ending of tho forthcoming 13th session of the U.N. General Assembly , 
(ill) calling upon all States to refrain meanwhile from enlarging their 
territorial waters or making any claim to alter tho status quo with 
regard to llshing until the General Assembly had considered the 
matter. 

The Conventions, the Protocol, and the other Resolutions are 
summarized below. 

Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous 
Zone. 

Definition of Territorial Sea. Articles 1 and 2 laid down that tho 
sovereignty of a State extended, beyond its land territory and 
internal waters, to a bolt of sea adjacent to its coast (“ territorial 
sea”), as well as to the air space over the territorial sea and to its 
bed and subsoil. Sovereignty would be exorcised subject to tho 
present Convention and “ to other rules of international law.” 
Itaopt where otherwise provided, the normal base -lino for measuring 
tho breadth of tho territorial sea was “ the low-water line along the 
coast »» (Art. 3). 

With deeply indented coast lines, or where there was a fringe of 
Islands along tho coast in U.h Immediate vicinity, the method of 
straight baselines joining appropriate points might be employed, 
provided tho drawing of such baselines did “not depart to any 
appreciable extent from tho general direction of tho coast,” and the 
son areas lying within them wore “ sulllelontly closely linked to the 
land to bo subject to tho regime of internal wators.” On tho other 
hand, in determining particular straight baselines account might be 
taken of “ economic interests peculiar to tho region concerned, the 
reality and the importance of which are clearly evidenced by long 
usage.” Tho system of straight base linos must not bo applied in such 
a manner as to out oil’ from tho high boos the territorial sea of another 
Btatc (Art. 4). 

Waters on tho landward side of the baseline would form part of 
tho internal wators of tho Btatc, but whore a straight baseline was 
used with tho effect of enclosing as internal waters areas, which 
previously had boon considered os part of the territorial sea or of 
tho high seas, tho right of “ innocent passage ” would not be 
affected (Art. 5). The outer limit of the territorial sea was “ tho line, 
every point of which is at a distance from the nearest point of the 
baseline equal to tho breadth of the territorial sea ” (Art. C). 

Art. 7 regulated the position m bays, tho ooast of which belonged 
to a single State, granting tho status of internal waters to bays not 
xnoro than 24 miles wide at tho mouth, to larger bays for a sector 
within a 24-mile baseline, and in certain other oases, o.g. “historic 
bays.” Arts. 8 and 9 included in the territorial sea tho “ outermost 
permanent harbour works which form an integral part of the harbour 
system,” as well as roadsteads normally used for tho loading, 
unloading, and anchoring of ships. Tho territorial sea of an island 
would bo measured in accordance with tho above provisions (Art. 10), 

Whore tho coasts of two States wore opposite or adjacent to each 
other neither of thorn was entitled, failing agreement between thorn 
to the contrary, to extend its territorial sea beyond the “median 
line . . . equidistant from tho nearest points on tho baselines from, 
which the breadth of tho territorial seas of each of tho two States 
is measured.” This, however, would not apply “whore it is 
necessary by reason of historic title or other special ciroumstanoos 
to delimit tho territorial seas of tho two States in a way which is at 
variance with this provision ” (Art. 12). 
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Right of “ Innocent Passage.’* Under Art. 14 “ shipB of all States, 
whether coastal or not, shall enjoy tho right of innocent passage 
through the territorial sea,” including stopping and anchoring as far 
as “ incidental to ordinary navigation or necessary by force majeure 
or distress ” Passage was “ innocent ” so long as it was “ not pre- 
judicial to the peace, good order, or security of the coastal State,’* 
hut passage of foreign fishing vessels would not ho considered 
innocent “ if they do not observe such laws and regulations as the 
coastal State may make . . . m order to prevent these vessels from. 
fiah vng m the territorial sea.” Submarines wonld be required to 
navigate on the surface and to show then flag. 

Innocent passage must not he hampered by the coastal State 
(Art. 15), which might, however, suspend it temporarily in specified 
areas, “ without discrimination amongst foreign ships, ... if such 
suspension is essential for the protection of its security ”, a suspen- 
sion would not be permissible, however, through straits “ which 
are used for international navigation between one part of the high 
seas and another part of the high seas or the territorial sea of a 
foreign State” (Art. 16). [This provision was opposed by Saudi 
Arabia which did not recognize it.] Any foreign ships exorcising the 
right of inn ocent passage must comply with the laws and regulations 
enacted by the coastal State in conformity with the present Con- 
vention and other rules of international law (Art. 17). 

Arts. 18-23 (a) forbade the levying of charges on foreign ships for 
their passage through the territorial sea, except for specific services 
rendered, and then without discrimination , (b) restricted tho 

criminal jurisdiction of the coastal State m relation to those ships ; 
(c) prohibited the stopping or diversion of ships for the purpose of 
exercising civil jurisdiction in relation to a person on board, or the 
arrest of the ship for the purpose of any civil proceedings, except in 
respect of liabilities incurred by the ship during or for its voyage 
through the waters of the coastal State , and (d) extended tho 
application of all these rules to government-owned ships oporated 
for commercial purposes, and of certain rules to those operated for 
non-commercial purposes. 

Contiguous Zones. Art. 24 regulated the position m zones of the 
high seas contiguous to the territorial sea of a coastal State, hunting 
such zones to up to 12 miles from the shore baselines, with special 
provisions for the coasts of States situated opposite or adjacent to 
each other. Within a contiguous zone, the coastal State was 
authorized to prevent infringements of its Customs, fiscal, immigra- 
tion, or sanitary regulations which might be committed within its 
territory or territorial sea, and to punish infringement of such 
regulations. 

Concluding Provisions. Arts. 25-32 provided (l) that conventions 
or other mternational agreements already m force should not bo 
affected ; (u) that the present Convention should be open for signa- 
ture until Oct. 31, 1958, by all countries which were members of tho 
U.N or of any of its specialized, agencies, and by any other State 
invited by the General Assembly to become a party ; (iii) that 
signatures were subject to ratification [without a time-limit 1 ; (iv) but 
that States belonging to the aforementioned categories who had 
not signed before Nov. I, 1958, could afterwards still accede by 
depositing their instruments of accession, (v) The Convention 
wonld come into force 30 days after the ratifications or accessions by 
22 countries had been deposited with the U N. Secretary- General, 
(vi) Thereafter any signatory country might request a revision after 
five years, the decision on any steps to be taken lying with the U.N. 
General Assembly. 

Convention on the High Seas. 

Freedom of the High Seas. Arts. 1 and 2 laid down that “ the 
high seas (i.e. “ all parts of the sea that are not included in the terri- 
torial sea or any internal waters of a State ”) being open to all 
nations, no State may validly purport to subject any part of them 
to its sovereignty.” Freedom of the high seas would be subject to 
the conditions laid down by the present convention and by “ the 
other rules on international law.” It comprised, inter aha , both for 
coastal and non-coastal States, freedom of navigation, freedom of 
fishing, freedom to lay submarine cables and pipelines, and freedom 
to fly over the high seas. It was stipulated that “ these freedoms 
and others which are recognized by the general principles of inter- 
national law, shall be exercised by all States with reasonable regard 
to the interests of other States m their exercise of the freedom of 
the high seas.” 

Land-locked Countries. Under Art. 3 “ States having no sea coast 
should have free access to the sea.” Accordingly, land-locked coun- 
tries should be granted by their neighbouring coastal States (or 
any State lymg between them and the coastal State) ( a ) free transit 
on a basis of reciprocity, and (ft) the right for their ships to enter and 
use the coastal State’s seaports on conditions equal to those accorded 
to the coastal State’s own ships or to the ships of any other States 
All such matters should be regulated by mutual agreement, and 
taking into account the rights of the countries concomed 
Nationality of Ships. Art 5 allowed each State to fix tho conditions 
for the grant of its nationality to ships, their registration m its 
territory, and tho right to fly its flag. Ships would have the nationality 
of the State whose flag they were entitled to fly, but “ there must 
exist a gonuinc link between the State and the ship ” and “ the 
State must effectively exercise its jurisdiction and control in adminis- 
trative, technical, and social matters.” Ships must in principle sail 
under the flag of one State only and might not change their flag during 
a voyage or while in a port of call, except m the case of a roal transfer 
of ownership or change of registry. A ship sailing under the flags of 
two or more States, using them according to convenience, would be 


treated as one without nationality. All ships would bo subject on 
tho high seas to tho exclusive jurisdiction of the State whose flag 
they flew. These provisions would not prejudice tho question of 
ships officially Hying tho (lag of an iutergovo rumen fcnl organization 
(Art. 7). 

Status of Warships. Warships, as well m whips owned or operated by 
a State and used only on governmental non -commercial service, wonld 
enjoy complete immunity on the high seas from tho jurisdiction of 
any State other than the llag State (Arts. 8-9), 

Safety at Sea. States must take measures for shipH under their 
flag to ensure safety at sea in conformity with generally accepted 
international standards, including signals, communications, the 
prevention of collisions, construction, equipment, sou-worthiness, ami 
“ the manning of ships and labour conditions for crews, taking 
mto account the applicable international labour instruments ” 
(Art. 10). 

In tho event of collisions or any other navigation incidents on tho 
high seas, ponal or disciplinary proceed lugs might bo instituted 
against tho master or any member of tho crow only by the authorities 
either of tho flag State or of tho State of which the incriminated 
person is a national, and only tho flag State might order the arrest 
or detention of tho ship, even for investigation (Art, 11), 

Art. 12 laid down the duty of all ships to render assistance to 
persons or other ships in distress “ insofar as he [the master) can do 
so without serious danger ” to his own ship, crow, or passengers. 

Prevention of Slave Trade and Piracy, All States must, adopt, 
effective measures against tho use of their ships for slave transport, 
it being stated that ** any slave taking refuge on hoard any ship, 
whatever its llag, shall ipso facto be free” (Art. 13). 

All States were required to co-operate “to tho fullest possible 
extent ” m tlio repression of piracy on tho high sens or in any other 
places outside tho jurisdiction of any State ; piratical acts com- 
mitted by warships, government ships or government aircraft whoso 
crews had mutinied and taken control of the ship or aircraft would 
be treated in the same way aH acts committed by a private pirate 
ship (Arts. 14-18) On tho high seas every Htato might seize a pirate 
ship or aircraft or a ship taken by piracy and controlled by pirates, 
and arrest tho persons and seize tho property on board, any further 
action against tho piratoH, the ship, (fie., being up to the courts of 
the State which carried out tho seizure (Art, 19), Seizures effected 
without adequate grounds would render the State making the seizure 
liable for compensation for loss or damage to tho State the nationality 
of which was possessed by the seized ship or aircraft (Art, 20), 

A seizure on account of piracy might only bo carried out by 
warships or military aircraft or other ships or aircraft on govern burnt 
sorvico authorized to that effect (Art. 21). 

Right of Search. Art. 22 laid down that ** except where acts of 
interference derive from powers conferred by treaty, a warship which 
encountora a foreign merchant ship on tho high soas Is fiht justified 
in boarding her unless thoro is reasonable ground for suspecting that 
tho ship is engagod in piracy or in the slave trade or that, though 
flying a foreign flag or refusing to show its flag, tho ship is in reality 
of the same nationality as tho warship.” In such ease the warship 
might proceed to verify tho ship’s rigid to fly its flag (sending over 
a boat undor tho command of an officer) and, If suspicion remained 
after the documents had been cheeked, to carry out a, further 
examination on board, “with all possible consideration.” If the 
suspicions proved unfounded, and provided the ship bad not com- 
mitted any act justifying th<m, It must be compensated for any loss 
or damago sustained. 

“ Hot Pursuit.** Under Art. 23 “ tho hot pursuit of a foreign ship 
may he undertaken when the competent authorities of the coastal 
State have good reason to hello vo that the ship has violated the laws 
and regulations of that Htato.” Such pursuit must be commenced 
within the internal waters, or the territorial sea, or the contiguous 
zone of the pursuing State, and might only he continued outside if 
the pursuit had not boon interrupted. If tho foreign ship was within 
a contiguous zone tho pursuit might only be undertaken if there 
had been a violation of tho rights for tins protection of which tho 
zone was established. Tlio right of hot pursuit ceased, “ as soon 
as tho pursued ship outers tho territorial sea of Its own country or 
of a third State.” 

Hot pursuit was not deemed to have begun unless tho pursuing 
ship had “ satisfied itself by such practicable moans as may bo 
available ” that tho ship pursued, or one of Its boats or other craft 
working as a team and using tho ship pursued as a mother ship, 
were within the limits of tho territorial sea (or within the contiguous 
zone) ; it could only bo commenced after a visual or auditory signal 
to stop had been given at a distance within sight or sound of the 
foreign ship 

Hot pursuit might bo carried out only by warships or military 
aircraft or specially authorized other ships or aircraft on government 
service ; when effected by an aircraft the latter must itself actively 
pursue tho ship until a ship or aircraft of the coastal Htato, summoned 
by the pursuing aircraft, arrived to take over the pursuit, unless the 
aircraft was itself able to arrest the ship. It would not suffice to 
justify an arrest on the high seas that the ship was merely sighted 
by tho aircraft as an offender or suspected offender, unless It had 
been both ordered to stop and pursued without Interruption by 
the aircraft or other aircraft or ships. Compensation for loss or 
damage must be paid to ships stopped or arrested on tho high seas 
in circumstances not justifying tho hot pursuit. 
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Anti-Pollution Measures. All States were required to prevent the 
pollution of the seas by the discharge of oil, the exploitation and 
exploration of the sea bod and its subsoil, and tho dumping of radio- 
active waste, and to ** co-operato with tho competent international 
organizations m talcmg measures for tho prevention of pollution of 
the seas or air space above, resulting from any activities with radio- 
active materials or other harmful agents ” (Arts. 24-25). 

Arts. 20-20 regulated the laying of submarine cables and pipelines 
and laid down measures for their protection. 

Concluding Provisions. These were analogous to thoso of the 
Convention on the Territorial Sea, 

The issue of nuclear weapons tests at sen had played an 
important part m the discussions on the convention m the 
second committee. 

Mr. Akira Olia (Japan), opening the dehate on March 11, pointed 
out that under the draft prepared by the International haw Com- 
mission, States were “ bound to refrain from any arts which might 
adversely affect the use of the high soas by nationals of other States ” ; 
he argued that m the Japanese view this implied that “ the ftoedom 
of the sea should not be violated by nuclear tests.’* British, U.H , and 
other delegates maintained, however, that ibis question could not bo 
nettled m isolation from the current international negotiations on 
disarmament in general and tho suspension of the testing and use of 
nuclear weapons in particular. 

Tho following throe resolutions relating to nuclear tests at sea 
were put forward during the debate, but only the third was put to 
a vote in tho committee and was subsequently approved by the 
conference as a whole : 

(1) A resolution jointly sponsored by tho Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia, winch proposed that the words 
“ States are bound to refrain from testing nuclear weapons on the 
high seas ” bo added to tho draft article defining tho nature of tho 
freedom of tho high seas. This was opposed by Britain, the V S,A., 
.Pakistan, and Turkey on tho above-mentioned grounds. 

(2) A British resolution that the question of nuclear tests should 
be referred to the General Assembly. This was opposed by Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, India, Japan, Kamanin, the Soviet Union, the 
United Arab Republic, anti Yugoslavia, because it failed to record 
the apprehension felt by many countries about nuclear tests. 

(3) An Indian compromise resolution which in its final form (a) 
recognized “ the serious and genuine apprehension of many States 
that nuclear explosions constitute an infringement of tho freedom 
of the seas ” ; (b) recommended that tho matter bo referred to tho 
General Assembly for “ appropriate action,” in view of tho fact that 
tho question of nuoloar tests and production was still under review 
by the Assembly, tho Disarmament Commission, and tho Govern- 
ments concerned. In this form the Indian resolution was adopted 
by 50 votes to four (Chile, Fouador, Japan, and Peru), witli 12 
abstentions (including the Soviet bloc, and Yugoslavia). 

Convention on Fishing and Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the High Seas. 

General Rights and Duties. Arts. 1-3 laid down that all States had 
a right for thoir nationals to engage In fishing on the high seas subject 
to (a) thoir treaty obligations ; (b) tho interests and rights of coastal 
States ; (<?) tho provisions laid clown m subsequent Articles. 

However, thoy had the duty of adopting, or co-operating with other 
States in adopting, any measures necessary for the conservation of 
the living resources of tho high seas, primarily In order to secure a 
supply of food for human consumption. 

If tho nationals of two or more States woro engaged in fishing in 
any areas of tho high Reas, each State must, at the request of another, 
enter into negotiations with a. view to drawing up an agreement 
prescribing for its nationals the necessary conservation measures ; 
if no agreement was reached within 12 months, any of tho parties 
might submit tho matter for settlement to a special commission of 
flvo members, as sot out below (Art. I). Other States wlioso nationals 
might subsequently ongage in fishing in tho same amis must apply 
these measures (which must not ” he discriminatory in form or 
act ”) to thoir own nationals within seven months of tho date on 
which the measures had been notified to the Director of tho U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization. If tho other States failed to 
accept tho measures, and there was no agreement within 12 months, 
any of tho interested parties might rofer tho matter to tho special 
commission (see above) ; meanwhile tho measures would remain 
obligatory ponding tho commission's decision, unless tho latter 
decided otherwise (Art, 5), 

Special Rights of Neighbouring Coastal States. Coastal States woro 
entitled to take part in any system of research and regulation for 
conserving tho living resources in areas of tho high seas adjacent to 
their territorial waters, even if thoir nationals did not fish there 
A State whose nationals woro engaged in fishing in those areas must, 
at tho coastal State's request, enter into negotiations with a view to 
agreement on necessary conservation measures ; it must not enforce 
any such measures opposed to thoso adopted by tho coastal State, 
but might initiate negotiations with tho coastal State with a view to 
drawing up agreed measures (Art. 6). 

Any coastal State might unilaterally adopt conservation measures 
if negotiations with other Statos had not lod to an agreement within 
six months ; these measures, however, would only apply to other 
States if they were (i) urgently necessary m the light of existing 
knowledge of the fisheries, (ii) based on appropriate scientific 


findings, and (in) not discriminatory against foreign fishermen. 
Tho measures would remain m force pending the settlement of any 
doubt as to thoir validity and, if not accepted by tho other States 
concerned, must ho submitted for settlement to tho special commission 
(Art. 7). 

Any State which had a special interest in tho conservation of the 
living resources of an area of tho high seas adjacent to its coast, 
even if its nationals did not at present fish there, might request 
other States whose nationals did so to take tho necessary conserva- 
tion measures ; failing agreement within 12 months, tho first State 
might submit the matter to the special commission for settlement 
(Art. 8). 

Arbitration Procedure Unless the parties to a dispute agreed to 
another method of peaeelul settlement under Art. 33 of the U.N, 
Charter, the dispute would be submitted to a specially -constituted 
commission of live members, if the parties wore unable to agree 
on the commission’s membership, tho members would bo named by 
the UN. Soerofarv -General in consultation with the parties and with 
the President of the International Court of Justice and tho Director- 
General of FAO The commission would have to give its decision 
within five, or in exceptional east's, eight months. If, suhscquontly, 
substantial changes in fish stocks or methods of fishing should alter 
the factual basis of the eommisslon’R award, any State concerned 
might request tho others to negotiate with a view to prescribing 
modifications in tho conservation measures , failing agreement 
within two years, any State might again resort to the arbitration 
procedure (Arts. 9-12). 

Special Fishing Methods. Art. 1 3 permitted a coastal State to 
regulate in areas of the high sou. adjacent to its territorial waters 
“ fisheries conducted by moans of equipment embedded in the floor 
of the sea,” provided (i) that its nationals had conducted the fisheries 
for a long time ; (ii) that non-nationals were allowed to participate in 
them on equal terms, unless the fisheries had boon roHervod to 
nationals of the coastal State by long usage. 

Concluding Provisions. These were analogous to those of the other 
Conventions. 

Convention on the Continental Shelf. 

Definition of Continental Shelf. Art. 1 defined the continental shelf 

a novel concept In international law and never before tho subject of 
a multinational treaty- as (a) “the seabed and subsoil of the 
submarine arcus adjacent to the coast, but outside the area of tho 
territorial sea, up to tho point whore the waters above are 200 metros 
deep, or beyond that limit if tho depth allows exploitation of natural 
resources”; (b) tho seabed and subsoil of similar submarine areas 
adjacent to the coasts of islands. 

Exploitation of Natural Resources. Art. 2 gave coastal Htates 
exclusive rights to exploit mineral and other non-living resources of 
the shelf, as well as living organisms belonging to “ Hodentary species,” 
i e. “ organisms [such oh oysters | which at the liarvestable stage are 
either immobile under the seabed or cannot move except in constant 
physical contact with the seabed or the subsoil.” These rights of the 
coastal Btat .0 would not, however, affect the legal status of the waters 
above the shelf us high seas, nor that of the airspace above them 
(Art. 3). 

H object to its right to take ” reasonable measures ” for exploiting 
the continental shelf and its natural resources, tho coastal State must 
not impede the laying or maintenance of submarine cables or pipe- 
lines, nor must the exploitation result in unjustifiable interference 
with (a) navigation, fishing, or conservation of the living resources 
of the sea; ( b ) oeon.nogmphio or other research intended to 
be published. Subject to those provisions, a coastal State might 
construct and operate on the continental shelf installations 
necessary for its exploitation and that of its natural resources, and 
after giving duo notice- establish round them safety zones up to 
500 metres wide. These zones, which must be clearly marked by 
lights, buoys, etc., would not possess the status of islands, and 
would not affect tho delimitation of tho territorial waters of tho 
coastal State ; in the zones the coastal State must undertake all appro- 
priate measures for protecting the living resources of the sea from 
harmful agents. 

The coastal State’s consent would bo necessary for any research 
concerning the continental shelf ; such consent must not normally 
bo withhold, however, if “ qualified institutions ” wished to undertake 
“ purely scientific research into the physical or biological charac- 
teristics of tho continental shelf,” subject to the right of tho coastal 
►State to participate in tho research and to the publication Of its 
results (Arts. 4-5). 

States with Opposite Coasts. Where the same continental shelf 
was adjacent to the territories of two or more Htates with coasts 
opposite each other the boundary of the coastal shelf appertaining to 
each State would bo determined by mutual agreement; failing 
agreement, and unless another boundary was justified by special 
circumstances, it would bo the median lino ” every point of which is 
equidistant from tho nearest points of tho baselines from which 
tho breadth of tho territorial sea of each State is measured ” (Art. 6). 

Concluding Provisions. Those wore tho same as in the other 
conventions. 

Protocol on Settlement of Disputes and Resolutions, 

protocol. This provided for (a) the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Oonrt of Justice in ** disputes arising out of the inter- 
pretation or application of any Convention on the Daw of the Sea,” 
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except lor disputes in relation to the Convention on Fishing and 
Conservation of Living Resources where a special arbitration pro- 
cedure was introduced by that convention (sco above) ; (b) the 
reference of disputes cither to an arbitral tribunal or to a conciliation 
commission if both parties to the dispute agreed within two months 
to adopt one of these procedures mstead of resorting to the Inter- 
national Court ; reference to the latter would still be open, however, 
if the recommendations of the conciliation commission were not 
accepted by all parties within two months. 

Resolutions. Apart from the question of nuclear tests on the high 
seas (see above), the resolutions dealt largely with mutual co-opera- 
tion m the conservation of fish and other living marino resources in 
the high seas. One of them requested all States “ to prescribe . . . 
those methods for the capture and Mlling of marine life, especially 
of whales and seals, which will spare them suffering to the greatest 
extent possible,” Another recommended that, where for the pm pose 
of conservation it became necessary to limit the total catch of stocks 
of fish m an area of the high seas adjacent to the territorial sea of a 
coastal State, any other State fishing in that area should “ collaborate 
with the coastal State to secure just treatment of such situation ” , 
that this should he doue by “ establishing agreed measures which 
shall recognize any preferential requirements of the coastal State 
resulting from its dependence upon the fishery concerned while 
having regard to the mterests of other States ” ; and that “ appro- 
priate conciliation and arbitral procedures 53 should "be established 
for the settlement of any disagreement. 

Other resolutions (a) requested the International Atomic Energy 
Agency to “ take whatever action is necessary to assist m stops m 
controlling the discharge and release of radioactive materials into the 
sea, in promulgating international standards, and m drawing up 
internationally acceptable regulations to prevent pollution of the sea 
by radioactive materials in amounts which would adversely affect 
man and his marine resources ; (b) requested the U.N General 
Assembly to arrange for the study of the juridical regime of “ histone 
waters/ 3 including “ histone bays. 33 

Signature of Conventions. 

After the final session of the Conference, the conventions 
on the territorial sea, on the high seas, and on the continental 
shelf were signed on April 29 by 17 countries, viz., Argentina, 
Canada, China (Nationalist), Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ghana, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Iceland, Israel, Nepal, Siam, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. With 
the exception of Guatemala, these countries also signed the 
convention on fishing and conservation of resources on the high 
seas. The optional protocol on the settlement of disputes was 
signed by 13 countries, viz., Canada, China (Nationalist), 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ghana, Haiti, Israel, Nepal, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 
(U.N. Information Service, Geneva - Conventions on the Law 
of the Sea - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times - New York Herald Tribune - Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung - Australian News and Information Bureau - External 
Affairs Dept., Ottawa - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London - N.Z. Director of Information, Wellington - Le Monde, 
Paris - Netherlands News Agency - Berlingske Tidende, 
Copenhagen - Aftenposten, Oslo - Tanjug Agency, Belgrade - 
Indonesian and Japanese Embassies Press Departments, 
London) (Prev. rep. 15505 A, page 15510) 

A, INDIA - PAKISTAN. — Serious Incidents on 
Indian-Pakistani Borders. - Delhi Meeting between 
Mr. Nehru and Mr. Noon. - Agreement on Majority 
of Border Disputes. 

A series of incidents on the frontiers of India and East 
Pakistan, together with an incident on the Punjab- West 
Pakistan border in which several Indian policemen were killed, 
led to a period of tension between the two countries in the 
spring and again in August. Details of these incidents are 
given below. 

The Surma River Sector. The River Barak, which flows westward 
through Assam, forks at the border town of Bhanga, the northern 
fork being known as the Surma and the southern as the Kusiyara 
The Surma forms the frontier for 13 miles north of Bhanga between 
the Caehar district of Assam and the Sylhet district of East Pakistan ; 
whereas the Indian Government, however, claims that under the 
Radcliffe Award the whole river np to the left high bank belongs to 
India, the Pakistani Government claims that the midstream forms 
riie boundary in accordance with the Award’s general principle. 
This difference had previously led to incidents m November- 
December 1954, February 1956 (see 14894 A), November 1956, and 
October 1957. 

According to the Indian Government, Pakistani villagers began to 
harvest crops grown illegally on an islet in the river on March 11 ; 
at was alleged that when an Indian border patrol protested Pakistani 
forces had opened fire, whereupon Indian forces had fired back in 
self-defence, and that there had been further unprovoked Pa kis tani 
firing m adjoining areas during the following week. The Pakistani 
Government , on the offfior hand, claimed that Indian forces had fired 


across the river at peasants working in then* fields on the south bank, 
that Pakistani police had only returned the lire in self- defence on 
March 13, and that further tiring by Indian forces had occurred on 
March 18-20, causing the Pakistani police to reply for their protec- 
tion Although the Deputy Commissioners of (Jaohur anti Sylhet. 
concluded, three successive cease-lire agreements on Man'll 21, 
March 27 and April 8, sporadic bring by both sides continued until 
April 10, each side blaming the other for having started the tiring. 

Tho Pakistani Foreign Ministry stated early in April that two 
passengers in a tram inside Pakistani territory had been killed by 
Indian ilro on March 28, and that two other Pakistanis had been 
seriously wounded in the earlier incidents. Indian sources gave the 
number of Indian casualties as two persons killed and seven wounded. 
Firing began again on May LI iti the area of Karhnganj (on the 
Ivusiyara, west of Bhanga) and continued until May 23, when a 
fourth cease-fire came hue force. 

After a two months’ interval, during which only occasional minor 
incidents wore reported, Pakistani troops, according to Indian 
statements, occupied the Indian village of Tukergram (on the 
Ivusiyara) during tho night of Aug. 0-7 and opened fire along the 
entire 13-imlo stretch of the Surma ; Pakistani reports, however, 
alleged that the firing had been begun by tho Indian forces. 
Tukergram changed hands several times during the following throe 
weeks hilt finally remained m Pakistani possession. Tho bring 
spread on Aug. 10 to the entire length of the Karimganj- Bhanga, 
sector of tho frontier, and continued at intervals until a oease-Uro 
camo into effect on Aug. 20. Indian official sources said on Aug. 25 
that four civilians had been killed and several wounded in this area 
since Aug. 6. 

The Khasi-Janitia Hills Border. North-west, of the Surma, sector, 
on the border of the KhosL-J anitia Utils district in Assam and tho 
Sylhet district, Pakistani forces wore stated to have fired across the 
frontier on a number of occasions during April 4 4). Tho small 1 ndian 
frontier town of Dawki was fired on by Pakistani troops during 
May 15-23, women and children being evacuated from the town, 
and again on Aug. 13. 

The Tripura Border. The Pakistani Government sealed off the 
Tripura border on Aug. 4, and sent troops which occupied tho village 
of Lakhimpur during the night of Aug. (5-7, two Pakistani soldiers 
and two Indian polloomon being killed in Huh fighting. Tho accounts 
of tho circumstances given by tho two Bid oh differed considerably. 
According to tho Pakistani Government, Lakhimpur had been In 
Pakistan’s possession until it was seized by Indian troops on duly 30. 
On tho other hand, tho Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, said on 
Aug. 11, that although tho Demarcation OonnulHslon had agreed 
that tho area containing Lakhimpur should ultimately go to Pakistan, 
it had alBo been agreed that tho actual transfer of territory should 
not bo carried out piecemeal hut should, only take place when demar- 
cation was completed, tie also claimed that Lakhimpur had been 
in India’s possession, and alleged that tho fact that tho attacks on 
this village and on Tukergram had taken place simultaneously 
suggested that they wore part of a co-ordinated pbm, 

The Fazilka Incident. Seven members of the Punjab police wore 
killed on June 3 in an incident at Amruka (12 miles from the town 
of Fazilka), on tho border of Punjab and West Pakistan, Tho Indian 
Government alleged that Pakistani border police had since April 14 
tresyossod on tho right hank of tho Amruka, canal, which was in 
Lidia’s possession, although tho demarcation of tho territory 
remained to bo completed. On June 3 Indian and Pakistani police 
officers had met on a bridge over the canal to discuss tho situation, 
but while their conference was in progress Pakistani police had 
suddenly opened fire, killing seven Indian policemen, The Indian and 
Pakistani Divisional Commissioners subsequently hold an inquiry 
into the incident, but failed to roach agreement on the facts. 

As a result of an exchange of correspondence between 
Mr. Nehru and Mr. Noon, the Indian and Pakistani Prime 
Ministers, it was agreed on Aug, 20 that they should meet 
in Delhi on Sept. 9 to discuss means of preventing border 
incidents, and following further exchanges a cease-fire came 
into effect on the border between India and blast Pakistan 
from midday on Aug, 26. 

In a letter of Aug. 8, Mr. Noon referred to alleged Indian encroach- 
ments at Lakhimpur and in tho Patharia Forest (on, the Tripura- 
Last Pakistan border) and asked for tho withdrawal of the Indian 
forces from this area. In his reply, Mr. Nohrn, whilst repudiating 
Mr. Noon’s allegations, suggested that they should moot to discuss 
border disputes, and appealed to him to reopen tho Tripura-Fast 
Pakistan frontior. Both proposals were accepted on Aug. 16 by 
Mr. Noon, who suggested that a conference of the heads of tho 
Foreign Ministries of tho two countries, which had boon fixed for 
??’ 8lloulfl ho hold after tho Prime Ministers’ mooting, and 
should be asked to settle the details of their decisions. As the result 
of a further exchange of letters, however, it was finally agreed on 
Aug 20 that the heads of tho Foreign Ministries should meet In 
Karachi on Aug. 30, and that Mr. Nehru and Mr. Noon should meet 
in Delhi on Sept. 9. 

In accordance with these arrangements, delegations from 
both countries led respectively by Mr. M. J. Desai (Common- 
wealth Secretary in the Indian Ministry of External Affairs) 
and by Mr. M. S. A. Baig (Foreign Secretary in the Pakistani 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations) had 
discussions in Karachi from Aug. 30-Scpt. 2, Mr, Noon tol4 
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the press on Sept. 1 that the two Secretaries had not been able 
to reach an agreement on any major border question, and that 
the talks had “ almost completely failed to produce any 
solution ” A joint communique issued on Sept. 3, however, 
stated that “ some progress ” had been made on the question 
of existing territorial disputes ; that “ constructive proposals ” 
for their settlement would be submitted to the two Prime 
Ministers for discussion at their meeting ; and that unsolved 
disputes would he referred to an impartial tribunal. It had 
also been decided to exchange on Sept. 9 all prisoners taken 
during the border incidents. 

Tho joint commitment also said that both delegations had 
“ deplored ’’ tho lucent border moidonts involving tho loss of. lives 
and the disruption of tho social and economic life of tho border 
populations, and had emphasized 44 the full determination of their 
Governments to maintain peaceful conditions on the border and to 
issue tbo nocoRsarv instructions.’* It bad also boon decided that 
instructions should bo issued to tho State Governments and tho 
Survey authorities concerned to take all stops which would holp in 
expediting demarcation, and that certain principles had boon laid 
down for the technical handling of tho demarcation procedure. 

Mr. Noon visited Delhi from Sept. 9-11 and had three long 
meetings with Mr. Nehru, at which Mr. Desai and Mr. Baig 
were also present. A communique issued on Sept. II said that 
the two Prime Ministers had had “ frank and friendly ” 
discussions on border problems, and continued : 

44 They arrived at agreed settlements in regard to most of tho 
border disputes in the eastern region. They also agreed to an 
exchange of enclaves of the former Ooooh-Behar State in Pakistan 
and Pakistani enclaves in India. Some of tho border disputes— 
namely, two regarding tho Ihuloliffo and Baggo Awards in tho 
eastern region and five in the western region- require further 
consideration. 

44 The Prime Ministers agreed to issue tho necessary instructions 
to their survey staff to expedite demarcation in tho light of tho 
settlements arrived at and to consider further methods of settling 
tho disputes that are Htill unresolved. In regard to tho nussainiwala 
and Buiehnanki disputes, the Foreign Secretary of tho Government of 
Pakistan [Mr. Baigl and the Commonwealth Secretary of tho Govern- 
ment of India [Mr. Dosail will, in consultation with their engineers, 
submit proposals to the Prime Ministers. 

44 Tho Prime Ministers agreed that, when tho areas are exchanged 
on agreed dates as a result of the settlement and demarcation of 
those disputed areas, an appeal should be made to tho people in 
areas exchanged to continue staying in thoir present homos as 
nationals of the Htato to which the areas are transforml. 

44 Tho Prime Ministers further agrood that, ponding settlement of 
unresolved disputes and demarcation and exchange of territory by 
mutual agreement, there should bo no disturbance of tho status quo 
by force, and peaceful conditions must bo maintained in tho border 
regions. Necessary instructions will bo issued to tho respective 
States and to local authorities on the border. 

44 Tho Prime Ministers agrood to keep in touch with each other 
with a view to considering various stops to bo taken to further their 
common objective of maintaining and developing friendly and 
eo-oporativo relations between their two countries.*' 

Fuller details of the settlement reached were given by 
Mr. Noon on his return to Karachi on Sept. 11 and by Mr. 
Nehru in the Lok Sdbha on the following day. 

Tho disputes, it was pointed out, had arisen from ambiguities in 
tho Ttadcliffe and Baggo Awards (see 8813 A , 10603 A) which loft 
room for differences of interpretation ; e.g. in one area tho descrip- 
tion of the boundary in the Ka&cliffo Award was inconsistent with 
the delineation of tho boundary on tho map adopted by Mr. Justice 
Kadoliffo. Mr. Noon stated that tho two unsottlod disputes in the 
eastern region referred to in tho communique concerned tho courso 
of tho Pom Biver (on tho Tripura-Past Pakistan border) and tho 
course of tho Kuslyara ; although a ruling on tho latter had boon 
given by tho Baggo Tribunal, certain questions remained unresolved 
and an area with about 30 villages, which was in India's possession, 
was claimed by Pakistan. Mr. Nehru also referred to an unresolved 
dispute over tho Patharia Bills Bosorvo Forest (on the Assam -Past 
Pakistan frontier), and stated that tho Chief Beorotarios and 
Conservators of Forests of the two States would bo asked to draw up 
a provisional boundary, pending a final settlement, to prevent 
disputes over tho cutting of tho timber. 

The disputes on which agreements were reached were as 
follows : 

(1) The territories covered by the Baggc Award on the 
West Bengal-East Pakistan frontier, where demarcation had 
already been completed, would be exchanged by Jan. 15, 1959. 

(2) Four other disputes concerning the West Bengal-East 
Pakistan frontier were considered, in two of which a compromise 
settlement was reached, whilst in the other two Pakistan 
abandoned her claims. 

(3) The dispute over the Surma and Piyain rivers would be 
decided by adopting the latest pre-partition boundary notifi- 
cations, Whatever the demarcation adopted, full facilities? of 


navigation on these rivers would be given to both sides. In 
another dispute concerning the Assam-East Pakistan frontier 
Pakistan abandoned her claim. 

(4) On the Tripura-East Pakistan border, India agreed to 
give Pakistan a small area of Tripura through which the East 
Bengal railway passes. 

(5) The enclaves of the former Gooch -B char State in Blast 
Pakistan and the Pakistani enclaves in West Bengal would be 
exchanged without compensation. [For the origin of these 
enclaves see the note on page 13128.] Under the agreement, 
Pakistan will receive about 28 square miles of territory, with 
a population of about 11,000, in return for about 17 square 
miles, with a population of about 9,000 which will go to India. 
The decision to make such an exchange was taken m principle 
m 1953, but was never put into effect, as no agreement was 
reached on how West Bengal should be compensated for the 
extra territory to be transferred to Pakistan. 

Of tho five disputed areas in tbo western region on which an 
agreement lias yet to bo reached, four wore on the Punjab -West 
Pakistan border ; these included the II ussamiwala canal headworka, 
near which incidents had occurred in 1956 (see 14984 A), and tho 
Kuloimanki canal hoadworks. Tho other dispute concerned the islet 
of Ohliad Bet, on the Bombay- West Pakistan border, which had 
also formed tho subject of incidents in 1956. 

The communique of Sept. 11 made no further reference to 
the agreement reached at the Foreign Secretaries’ conference 
for setting up an impartial tribunal to settle unresolved border 
disputes, as the two Prime Ministers failed to agree on this point. 

Mr. Noon said on Sept 11 that there had 44 never boon any dis- 
agreement on tho question that border disputes which the two 
countries are not able to resolve by negotiation should bo referred 
l.o an impartial tribunal for adjudication and final settlement.*' 
Uo continued : 44 1 convoyed it to the Prime Minister of India that 
tlm remaining unresolved disputes could be referred for final settle- 
ment to a tribunal only if India agrood to implement in toto the 
award given by the Baggo Tribunal. The Indian Prime Minister did 
not find it possible to agree to this, and suggested that the Indian 
point of view in regard to tho findings given by the Baggo Tribunal 
should also bo specifically referred to a tribunal which may be sot up 
for deciding unresolved border disputes. 1 endeavoured to convince 
tho Prime Minister of India that thoro was no justification for 
referring the decision given by a final adjudicating authority to any 
other tribunal. The sanotity and finality of an award given by an 
impartial tribunal must be accepted and honoured. If any com- 
promise woro made in this matter no one would have any confidence 
in any tribunal which may be sot up by us in future to go into other 
disputes. It was on account of this difficulty that wo would not 
agree to constitute an impartial tribunal to which unresolved 
disputes of tho western region may be referred for adjudication 
and final settlement." 

The Indian view on this question was outlined as follows by tho 
political correspondent of tho Hindu : 44 According to Pakistan, ho 
far as tho eastern wing is concerned, tho only question for considera- 
tion iH 4 implementation * of the Ra<l cliff e and Baggo Awards. 
Although Pakistan does not actually say it in so many words, it 
would like tho question of 4 interpretation * of awards to bo settled 
in regard to the West Pakistan border. But in India’s view tho same 
principle must be applied to both wings, whether it bo 4 interpreta- 
tion ' or 4 Implementation.* As an alternative, India suggested that 
her point of view may also bo referred to arbitration. But Pakistan 
declined to oceopt tho suggestion ..." 

In reply to questions in the Lok Sabha on Sept. 12, Mr. 
Nehru expressed the opinion that the proposed border adjust- 
ments were interpretations of the Rndeliffe and Baggc Awards, 
and that Parliament’s consent would therefore not be required 
constitutionally for the transfer of territory to Pakistan. 
(Indian and Pakistani High Commissioners’ Offices, London - 
The Hindu, Madras - The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. 14894 A.) 

A. BELGIUM-NETHERLANDS. — Joint Training for 
Air Forces. 

It was officially announced in Brussels and The Hague during 
tiie second half of September that the Belgian and Netherlands 
Ministers of Defence had agreed on the integration of the 
training of the Air Force personnel of the two countries. The 
integration would start with the joint training of pilots, the 
first stage of which would be under Belgian supervision and 
would take place at the Kanina Air Base in the Belgian Congo, 
while the second part would be under the supervision of the 
Dutch Air Force. 

It was also announced that the Dutch-Belgian integration 
plan would include the maintenance of guided missiles. It had 
been agreed that the Belgian forces would undertake the 
maintenance work on the first type of guided missiles to be 
obtained by the two Air Forces, and that the Netherlands 
would be in charge of the maintenance service for the second 
type. — (Netherlands News Agency - La Nation Beige) 

Prev, rep. NATO? 16*38 A) 
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A. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — The Lambeth Conference. - 
Anglican Pronouncements on Ecclesiastical, Moral, 
International, Racial, and Domestic Issues. 

The ninth Conference of 44 Bishops m full Communion with 
the See of Canterbury ” was convened at Lambeth Palace, 
London, from July 5-Aug. 9 by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Fisher) in his ex-officio capacity as chairman Of the 310 
Bishops who attended as members, approximately one-third 
came under the direct jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (either within the IJ.K. or overseas) ; one-third 
represented the Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. ; and one- 
third belonged to the following main groups of regional 
Anglican Churches within the Commonwealth : (a) Canada ; 
(b) India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon ; (c) Australia and 
New Zealand ; (d) West and Central Africa ; (e) South Africa ; 
(/) the West Indies. The Anglican Communion m Japan was 
also represented. 

Leading representatives from European Churches in 4 Inter- 
communion ’ with the Anglican Church (notably the German 
Lutheran Church and the Greek and Russian Orthodox 
Churches) attended the opemng sessions of the Conference as 
guests and observers, but took no part in its deliberations 

[‘ Full Co mmuni on ’ had previously been defined as applying 
to Churches which, though not necessarily 44 of the same denomina- 
tional or confessional f amily ,” shared 4 * unrestricted communio in 
sacriSj including mutual acceptance of ministries ” ; the state of 
* Intercommunion * applies to the varymg degrees of relationship 
established by agreement between the Anglican Church and cortam 
other Churches.] 

Prior to the opening of the Conference, Dr. Fislier received 
the members in Canterbury Cathedral on July 3, and m his 
address to them outlined the outstanding considerations which 
would influence their deliberations. 

The Archbishop said that the world was 44 afraid, angry, and a 
prey to its passions . . . desperately needing to discover how, and at 
what price, friendship, harmony, and peace among men can he had ” 
now that 44 old methods of peace-making and reconciliation have 
failed.” The Conference would therefore give its attention to “ those 
factors — cultural, racial, and national — which . . . put peace to 
flight” and also to “those varied modem conditions” which 
threatened “the stable existence of the family and the homo ” 

The Conference considered the reports previously compiled 
by five committees and six sub-committees, each of which 
had been assigned a special field of investigation. After 
discussion, these recommendations were embodied, either 
wholly or in part, in 131 Resolutions which were then formally 
adopted without dissent. Since, however, the function of the 
Conference was essentially deliberative, its authority was 
advisory and not legislative ; its Resolutions will therefore 
only become binding if the Convocations and Synods of 
Anglican Provinces subsequently choose to make them so in 
their particular spheres. Nevertheless, Dr. Fisher said that 
the Resolutions would 44 set the course of the Anglican 
Communion for the next 10 years.” 

The Report of the Conference, published on Aug. 26, 
consisted of three documents, viz. : 

(1) An Encyclical Letter, intended for circulation through- 
out the dioceses of the Anglican Communion, which sum- 
marized the findings of the Conference and emphasized its 
salient considerations ; 

(2) The 131 Resolutions, formally adopted ; 

(3) The reports of the committees on which the Resolutions 
had been based. 

The Encyclical Letter. 

a In their Letter, the Bishops emphasized that their delibera- 
tions had concerned 44 not only domestic problems concerning 
the Anglican Communion and Christendom,” but also 44 some 
of the fundamental issues which confront the whole of man- 
kind.” There were 44 no simple answers ” to 44 many of these 
baffling questions,” but the key to their solution in every case 
was 44 reconciliation.” Christians incurred the obligations of 
44 earthly as well as heavenly citizenship,” and should recognize 
their responsibilities (i) for the policies of their own countries ; 

(ii) for working positively for peace ; (lii) for opposing policies 
proceeding from 44 selfish nationalism or lust for power ” ; 
(iv) for respecting the peoples of other countries m their rights 
to freedom ; (v) for demanding a greater sharing of the world’s 
resources. The Letter included pronouncements on the 
following three major contemporary problems : 

World Peace. Though the Conference had declared that the use 
of nuclear weapons was “repugnant to the Christian conscience,” 
some members had felt that, “ so long as such weapons exist, their 
use might he preferable to political enslavement.” It had therefore 
not proved possible to reach unanimous agreement that such weapons 


wero not morally justifiable “ in any circumstances ” , neither had 
there been agreement as to whothor the banning of them should he 
universal or meroly unilateral. Nevertheless, because the 44 abolition 
of nuclear weapons of indiscriminate effect and destructive power 
by mternational agreement is an essential step towards tho abolition, 
of war itself,” it was the duty of Christians to press for tho banning 
of such weapons through their governments, 'which should accept 
44 such limitations of thoir own sovereignty as may be required to 
ensure inspection and control.” 

An interim statement on the subject of world peace issued by tho 
Conference on Aug. 5 had declared that true peace could be achieved 
not meroly by banishment of war, but by the unsold sh establishment 
of a now order in which (i) men are free to live under justice , (ii) 
world resources are developed and distributed for tho benefit of all ; 
(m) war is mado only against poverty, ignorance, disease, and 
oppression ; (iv) the results of man’s knowledge and discovery are 
used not for destruction, but for onlightmcnt and health. 

Racial Issues. After stating that racial tension “ threatens tho 
stability of whole communities ” and 44 is a challenge to the Christian 
conscience,” tho letter declared that Christians wore committed to 
tho principles that 44 every man, of whatever colour or race . . . should 
be given, the right to exorcise responsible freedom in all aspects of 
our human life ” 

The Family. Tho Letter provided the first authoritative Anglican 
expression of tho view that “ the procreation op children is not tho 
solo purpose of Christian marriage,” and that 44 family planning ... in 
such ways as are mutually acceptable to husband and wife in 
Christian conscience and secure from the corruptions of sensuality 
and selfishness is a right and important factor In Christian family 
life.” Tn countries where tho 44 population is increasing so fa.st that 
the survival of young and old 1 h threatened,” methods of birth-control 
44 medically endorsed and morally acceptable” had become a 
“necessity.” Stability in married life should bo helped (i) by pre- 
marital instruction from tho clergy, and (U) by 44 organization of 
industry” to minimize tho 44 disrupting effects ” of 44 movement 
and ro-ecttloment.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at a press conference on 
Aug. 25, described the differences of opinion us regards the use 
of nuclear weapons as 44 exactly the same conflict as between 
pacifist and non-pacifist ; ” the 44 deep cleavage of Christian 
opinion throughout the world ” on this issue, he said, had been 
similarly reflected and expressed by the British Council of 
Churches and the World Council of Churches (see 15540 A). 

On the question of family planning he denied that the 
Conference pronouncements amounted to saying that birth 
control was 44 an economic and social necessity.” Such planning, 
he pointed out, so far from necessarily implying limitation, 
might involve increase ; the criterion was 44 the orbit of what, 
you can bring up or hope to bring up to the glory of God ...” 
He added : 44 If you are going to have 15 children and the last 
five are going to need Public Assistance, you have no right to 
do it.”] 

The Resolutions. 

A summary of the most significant Resolutions is given 
below under the five subject headings which represent tho 
five 4 themes ’ of the Conference ; together with other relevant 
findings of the appropriate committees which were not 
embodied m the Resolutions. 

The Authority of the Bible. The Conference ro-oxam Jnod the 
message of tho Bible 44 at a time when it Is being re-discovered by 
modern theologians and its message re-assessed,” the following 
being tho principal Resolutions adopted in this connexion : 

(i) 44 The Bible discloses the truths about the relation of Hod and 
man which are tho key to the world’s predicament.” 

(ii) Thore must bo oo -operation between theologians and 44 men of 
science and modern learning . . . in tlio study of their respective 
modes of thought and speech.” 

(iii) While tho doctrine of Fundamentalism (l.e. the literal interpre- 
tation and acceptance of the Biblical text) was not specifically 
rejected, the Conference quo, Mod its affirmation that the Bible 
possessed the authority of God’s truth” by adding that this did 
not involve ascribing inerrancy to every statement which the Bible 
contains.” 

(iv) The Bible, having been oompiled, at a time when 44 the world 
was restless, torn by calamity, and seemingly near to catastrophe ” 
had particular authority in the 44 similar environment of today,” 

(v) Neither the Bible nor the Churoh could be understood apart 
from each other. 

Church Unity and the Church Universal. The basic requirements 
for unity within tho Anglican Communion were defined by rc-affirma- 
tion of the Lambeth Quadrilateral ’ of 1920, viz. (i) acceptance of 
the Scriptures ; (ii) affirmation of tho Niceno Creed ; (111) tho 
sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion ; (iv) ” a ministry 
acknowledged by every part of the Church.” Acceptance of the 
historic episcopate ” was a further essential. Schemes had been 
proposed for the establishment of 44 United Churches ” In different 
parts of the Commonwealth in which these fundamentals would bo 
adapted and modified to meet regional needs and understanding. 
In this connexion the following particular Resolutions were adopted : 
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(i) Schemes for United Churches in Northern India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon wore welcomed and approved, and the assistance of a 
“ small commission of Bishops " was offered to those Churches 
should they need help m effecting the proposals for a unified ministry. 

(n) It was suggested that the Ceylon Scheme should ho a model 
for plans for United Churches in West Africa and in the Arch- 
bishopric of Jerusalem 

(in) Bishops of Churches withm the Anglican Coimnumon which 
had joined a United Church should be mvitod to Lambeth, but 
decisions on Anglican policy would remain with those having 
Anglican jurisdiction. 

[In the case of the Church in South India, which it was hoped 
would become a United Church together with the Churches in South 
Africa and the West Indies, the (Vmmuttee discussing this question, 
had reported progress, but had mentioned two obstacles still to be 
overcome, viz. (a) whereas the five Provinces within the OSI had 
agreed to acknowledge Orders of Bishops and opiscopaUy ordained 
Prosbytors of the GSI Itself, the Provinces of South Africa and the 
West Indies would so far only recognize Anglican clergy of the (JS1 ; 
(b) similar objections had boon raised by the Anglican community 
of Nandyal (Southern India), but a commission appointed by the 
Metropolitan of India had suggested, after a visit, that the establish- 
ment of an Anglican Diocese of Nandyal might provide a solution. 1 

With a view to attaining a “ unity in Christian fellowship for all 
men plainly to see " in the Church Universal, the Resolutions 
included the following Anglican aims . 

(i) Unity with non-eplscopal Churches “ by a process of mutual 
assimilation " in the case of the Presbyterians, and by eventual 
“ organic union " with the Methodists (hoc 15718 A) , 

(ii) Doctrinal agreement with the Eastern Orthodox Church 
“ and other ancient Churches " ; 

(iii) Agreement “ in faith and order which would lead to the 
healing of the broach with the Church of Rome.” 

[The Committee had recorded sat is faction at the attainment of 
union, m the sense of Pull Communion, with the ‘ Old Catholics * of 
Holland. J 

Progress in the Anglican Communion. The Resolutions on this 
theme were sub*dividod into three main issues, which are summarized 
below . 

(i) Revision of the Prayer Book. The Conference recommended 
that the 1002 Boole of Common Pray or (“ a cherished part of our 
heritage which is a common bond of unity between us ") should 
bo rovisod with the following basic considerations in mind : (a) 
revival of the aim of the compilers of the first Prayer Books of the 
Church of England, i,o., to recover the forms of worship of the 
Primitive Church , (6) retention of the ” safeguards " of the * Lambeth 
Quadrilateral ' (sec above) ; (e) mooting the needs of interpretation 
in the regional Churches in Africa and elsewhere. It was also resolved 

(i) to roquost the Archbishop of Canterbury to appoint an advisory 
committee to prepare general recommendations on the structure of 
the service of Holy Communion, for the guidance of any Anglican 
province contemplating regional revision of its Eucharistic rite ; 

(ii) that the Kalendar of Saints should bo rovisod ** in the light of 
Scriptural fact, tho perpoctivo of history, and widespread local 
desire over a good period of time.*’ 

[The last revision of the Prayer Book was submitted to Parliament 
In 1928, but was not accepted. Tho uses of tho 1928 Book have, 
however, subsequently boon omployod wherever they havo enjoyed 
local diocesan approval, notably in the services of Holy Matrimony 
and Holy Communion. Tho Committeo dealing with this question 
proposed to tho Oonforenco detailed liturgical alterations and addi- 
tions, which wore accepted as guiding principles for revision, but 
were not incorporated in the Resolutions.] 

(ii) Missionary Strategy . It was resolved (i) that an Advisory 
Council should bo set up, consisting of tho Archbishop of Canterbury, 
tho Primates, tho Presiding Bishops and Metropolitans, together 
with clerical and lay representatives of extra-provincial dioceses 
and a permanent secretary, “ to deal effectively with the world-wide 
strategy of tho Anglican Communion " ; (ii) that an Anglican 
Congress (on the lines of that of 1954) should bo hold In 1903 with 
the samo objective. Othor Resolutions in this connexion commended 
tho use of tho “ modern media " of journalism, radio, and television 
in tho “ world-wide task of evangelism.” 

(hi) Ministries and Manpower . It was resolved that tho Anglican 
Ministry should bo strengthened by (a) tho development of “ United 
(theological) Colleges " for the training of ordinands for tho United 
Churches, to ensure “ Anglican discipline and worship " and to 
create “ bettor understanding between tbe several Churches " ; 
(6) that Anglican Provinces should consider restoring the office of 
Deacon “ to its primitive place as a distinctive Order in tho Church," 
instead of its being “ a probationary period for the priesthood " as 
at present ; (c) that provision of a supplementary Ministry might 
be accomplished by permitting, “ in suitable conditions,” the 
combination of the priesthood with a lay occupation. 

Conflicts between and within Nations. The Resolutions dealt 
with two aspects of this theme— international and racial. 

International, (i) “ War as a method of settling international 
disputes is incompatible with tho teaching of Jesus Christ " ; (ii) the 
goal of all nations should be “ nothing less than tho abolition of war 
itself " ; (hi) the leading Governments should frame a “ comprehen- 
sive international disarmament treaty" aiming at the progressive 


reduction of armed forces and conventional armaments to a security 
minimum ; (iv) the U.N. should bo “strengthened" by revision 
of its Charter. 

[The appropriate Committee had defined six causes of “ present- 
day international conflict," viz. (a) the insecurity of long-established 
nations ; (b) the emergence of newly -independent nations ; (c) tho 
lack of a firm “ philosophy of history" ; (d) tho dogma that only 
scientific truth is real ; (c) tho pressures of “ over -star vation and over- 
population" , (/) tho drive for raw materials. Referring to tho dis- 
agreement on tho issue of nuclear weapons (see above), tho Com- 
mittee had emphasized that this did not “ absolve any one of us 
from personal decision." No specific recommendations for tho 
revision of the U.N. Charter wore drawn up.l 

Racial, (i) “ Neither race nor colour is a barrier to any aspect of 
that life m family or community for which God created all men " ; 
(n) m multi-racial societies, “ members of ail races should bo allowed 
a fair and just share in the Government of their country," and “ tho 
right to associate freely m worship, m education, and In industry." 

(Tho Committee dealing with tho racial issue, of which tho Arch- 
bishop of Capetown (Dr. Joost do Blank) was chairman, had listed 
particular areas of racial tension, including tho U.S.A., Israel and 
tho United Arab Republic, India, the Far East, Africa, Australia, 
and Britain. Specific recommendations had included a warning to 
the Church in West Africa “ to learn to live and work in the merging 
secular States " ; an end to “ patronage and even patornolism " 
in Central Africa ; a, modification of tho “ unwillingness " to roceivo 
coloured immigrants into Australia ; and an enumeration of the 
duties of Christians under “ a Government holding power . . . against 
tho will of tho majority of its people," Oomminihmi, as such, not 
being mentioned.] 

The Family in Contemporary Society. Tho following Resolutions 
covorod tho principal contemporary problems of family life : 

Family Planning. Declaring that “responsible parenthood 
requires a wise stewardship of the resources axul abilities of the 
family, as well as thouglitrul consideration of the varying population 
needs and problems of society," the Conference gave its approval 
to tho principle, as “ morally right," to control tho size of a Christian 
family “in such ways as are mutually acceptable in Christian 
conscience." 

Divorce. Proclaiming its belief that marriages were often broken 
by “ tonsion resulting from a souse of injury overcoming tho duty 
of forgiveness," the Conference insisted that “ no husband or wife 
has tho right to contemplate oven legal separation until ovory 
opportunity of reconciliation and forgiveness has boon exhausted." 
A furthor Resolution recommended consideration of a procedure 
to “ define marital status " (such as already existed in some Anglican 
Provinces), in view of tho recognized facts that (a) secular authorities 
in many countries granted a divorce on grounds which the Church 
could not accept ; and (b) such a divorce might he sought, or granted, 
when in tho eyes of the Church no marital bond existed. 

Marriage Discipline. Tho Conference Resolutions of 1918 wore 
re-affirmed ; these had laid down (i) that tho marriage of one whoso 
former partner is still Jiving may not bo celebrated with the rites of 
tho Anglican Clmroh ; and (ii) that those so divorced (i.o. with a 
partner still living), yet desiring to ho admitted to the sacrament of 
Holy Communion, should bo referred to the discretion of their Bishop. 

Monogamy . The Conference affirmed its belief that monogamy 
was “ the divine will " and therefore “ true tor every race of men," 
hut recognized that tho introduction of monogamy in a polygamous 
society had raised social and economic pro Moms * * which the Church 
has not yet solved," 

Family Stability. Resolutions in this connexion called Cor “ decent 
and suitable " housing conditions and, having drawn attention to 
“ the increasing proportion of old people hi the world," emphasized 
the responsibility of children for the needs of elderly parents who, U 
possible, should bo “ kept within tho family circle." Warning was 
given against “ widespread reliance on artificial moans of responding 
to tho restlessness of tho age," o.g. gambling, oxeossivo drinking, 
and drugs. 

[Tho appropriate Committeo had considered and eondomnod two 
contemporary controversial practices— artificial insemination (see 
1G109 A) and sterilization— but neither was dealt with by Resolution. 
As regards polygamy, it was suggested that tho whole problom 
should bo referred to tho Advisory Council on Missionary Strategy.! 

The Conference proceedings were concluded with a service 
in Westminster Abbey on Aug. 10, when the address was given 
by the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the U.S.A. (the Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill). 

Dr. Sherrill said that “ at no time since 1014 " bad there boon 
“a period of tranquillity," with tho result that "society and indi- 
viduals" had boon subjected to a “ tremendous strain" with which 
ho doubted whother tho Church had boon “ sufficiently or effectively 
concerned." Urging “ a temper of mind which, with duo reverence 
for tho past, had courage to be contemporary," ho declared that 
“many ecclesiastical meetings, discussions, and oven controversies 
were irrelevant to tho vital issues of our times "—a fact which was 
recognized by tho “blessed common-seiiRO " of ordinary people, 
who readily distinguished between “ the vital and tho secondary/ 
Bishops were “ not only administrators, but shepherds " for whom 
there could bo “ no substitute for personal contact," and, during the 
Conference they had succeeded in discussing human and Inter- 
national problems “ with a deep sense of pastoral concern. * 
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Lambeth Invitation to Archbishop Makarios. J 

It was stated at Lambeth Palace on May 21 that Archbishop 
Makarios of Cyprus had been invited to attend the Lambeth 
Conference. This information aroused considerable public 
criticism, expressed in the Press as well as in Parliament, 
because of the Archbishop’s persistent failure to condemn 
the Eoka terrorist campaign in Cyprus. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, m a statement issued on May 22, 
explained that in this matter he had not acted “as an official of the 
Church of England as such, hut as the chairman of a Conference 
drawn from many countries and many races entirely outside the 
English political scene.’* The invitation in question had resulted 
“from an exclusively ecclesiastical decision” without any political 
significance, and the Government departments concerned, who had 
been informed “ several months before,” had regarded it as such 
D r . Fisher added that it was customary to invite to the Conference 
leaders of certain Churches in Europe, with which the Anglican 
Co mmuni on had “ fraternal relations,” as guests and observers, and 
Archbishop Makarios had been included as the representative of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church in Cyprus. Other Patriarchs of that 
Church in Istanbul, Athens, Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Moscow, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania had been similarly invited, and to have 
omitted the representative of the Church of Cyprus “ would have 
been interpreted by the other Orthodox Churches not as an 
ecclesiastical, but as a political action.” 

Archbishop Makarios announced his acceptance ol the 
Lambeth, invitation on June 3. In the House of Lords on 
June 17 Lord Teviot urged the Government to prevent the 
Archbishop’s admission to the U.K., 44 m view of the past and 
present activities of Archbishop Makarios and the distress 
caused to many of our people who are mourning relatives 
murdered in Cyprus.” The Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations (Lord Home) pointed out, however, that the Arch- 
bishop 44 enjoyed the normal rights of a citizen of the U.K. 
and Colonies,” and that H.M. Government had no power to 
exclude Mm. 

During a BBC interview on June 25, Dr. Fisher distinguished 
between Ms official and personal attitudes towards Archbishop 
Makarios, and added : 44 1 know as well as anybody what a 
bad character he is.” On the following day Archbishop 
Makarios sent a message to Lambeth Palace saymg that he 
would be unable to attend the Conference because of 44 other 
commitments.” 

The Primate of Greece, Archbishop Theoklitos, announced in 
Athens on June 27 that no representative of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church in Greece would attend the Conference, as a protest against 
Dr. Fisher’s “most improper language” and “public attack” on 
Archbishop Makarios ; on the following day the delegation from 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria was recalled on ennilar grounds. 
The text of a telegram sent by Dr. Fisher to the Prnnatc of Greece 
in reply was released on July 5. In this the Archbishop of Canterbury 
expressed “ smeere regret ” at having used an “ unpremeditated 
phrase,” and explained that his criticism of Archbishop Makarios — 
“ whose ecclesiastical office ” he “ highly honoured ” — had been 
“ confined stnctly to certain political aspects ” and had “ expressly 
excluded reflections on his personal character.” 

Despite this controversy the Greek Orthodox Church was 
represented at the Conference by its permanent representative 
in London, Archbishop Athenagoras of Thyateira, m his 
capacity as representative of the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople.-— (Lambeth Conference Report - Church Times - Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (1948 Lambeth 
Conference, 9591 A 5 Closer Relations with Methodists 
and Presbyterians, 15718 A 5 Attitude to Nuclear Tests, 
15540 A ; Attitude to A.I.D., 16109 A.) 

Note. The first Lambeth Conference was held m 1807 ; thereafter 
it was to he convened every 10 years, but this sequence had been 
upset by the two World Wars. The last two Conferences had been 
held in 1948 and 1930. 

A. EASTERN GERMANY - UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC. — Economic and Technical and Scientific 
Co-operation Agreements. 

It was officially announced in East Berlin and Cairo on 
Aug. 29 that, following discussions by a U.A R. delegation in 
Berlin, agreements on ( 1 ) economic and technical and (ii) 
scientific co-operation had been signed between the German 
Democratic Republic and the United Arab Republic. 

The agreements provided (a) that Eastern Germany would 
grant to the U.A R. a credit of £E 7,500,000 for the long-term 
supply to the latter country of complete industrial installations 
and equipment, as well as of other engineering products ; 
(6) that Eastern Germany would assist in the industnalization 
of the U.A.R. through the despatch of specialists ; and (c) that 
Egyptian scientists and techmcians would be enabled to study 
at East German universities and to receive practical training 
in East German factories and institutes. — (Neues Deutschland, 
East Berlin - Le Monde, Pans) 


B FRENCH AFRICA. — Presidency of Territorial 
Executive Councils transferred from Governors to 
Former Vice-Presidents. - New High Commissioners for 
French West and Equatorial Africa. 

The French Government decided on July 24 to transfer the 
presidency of all the territorial Executive Councils (conseds de 
gouvemement) m French West A(n(,i, Freneh Equatorial 
Africa, and Madagascar to their iormer Vice-Presidents, who 
would henceforth be known as Presidents. 

Under the provisions of the loi-cmlre Cor the overseas territories 
nf Time 2*1 1956, and the decrees implementing it, the Executive 
Councils in the various French African torri tor ies had hitherto boon 
presided ovor by the respective Governors as the chief 
of the French Republic. The Vice-Presidents elected by the 
Territorial Assemblies formed under the hn-eadre- had previously 
exercised only restricted prerogatives, such as presiding in the 
Govommc’s° ahsenco, adv is mg the Governor on the distribution of 
portfolios, and offering the collective resignation of the 
members if they had lost the confidence of the territorial Assembly. 

The reform now introduced meant that the Governors would in 
future only take part in the deliberations of the Territorial < mmoils, 
and assume tlio chairmanship, when questions relating to foreign 
alTairs, defence, justice, Customs, posts and telegraphs, and other 
items reserved to the French Government wore discussed, tor the 
consideration of all other matters, however, ihetnunels won. 
moot under the chairmanship of their elected Presidents, the title of 
Vice-President being abolished. . , A 

M. Jacques Soustcllc, flic French Minister ol Iiuonnalion, 
stressed the importance of the Cabinet’s decision and pointed 
out that it was a further step towards the new Hiatus wlueh the 
overseas territories would gain under the new Constitution and 
in accordance with the choice to be made by their electorate 
m the forthcoming referendum. 

Previously it had been announced on July 15 that the 
French Government had decided to appoint M. Pierre Messmer 
High Commissioner in French West Africa, in succession to 
M. Gaston Cusin. M. Messmer had hitherto been High 
Commissioner in French Equatorial Africa, in which post he 
was succeeded by M. Yvon Bourges, Governor of Upper Volta. 
Both M. Messmer and M. Bourges had over a long period 
co-operated with M. Cormit-Genlille, High Commissioner in 
French Equatorial Africa from 1958-51, and in French West 
Africa from 1951-56, and now Minister for France d'oulrc-mer 
in General de Gaulle’s Cabinet.- - (Le Monde, Paris) 

fPrev. rep., Loi-cadrc, 15585 A) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Higher Status for Export 
Credits Department. 

The Board of Trade announced on Aug. 12 that, on the 
recommendation of a committee under the chairmanship ol 
Sir Erie Speed, it had been decided to raise the status of the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department and to make substantial 
changes in its organization and senior staff. Furthermore, the 
functions of the Export Guarantees Advisory Council would 
be extended to include advising on general policy. 

The oommittoo, whoso report had boon largely concerned with 
“ detailed matters of organization,” had made two major recom- 
mendations : 

(1) It rejected the suggestion, widely made at one time, that 
export credit insuranco should bo conducted through a. statutory 
public corporation, as was the case in some other countries. It 
concluded that the work should go on being done by a Government 
department “because of its use of public funds, Its relation to the 
broader aspects of economic policy, and its dependence on informa- 
tion from Government sources.” 

(2) While the committee recognized that “ the highly developed 
and comprehensive facilities enjoyed by British exporters had been 
administered wisely and with competence,” the business clone by 
the department had increased tenfold since 1946, and it was time' it 
was upgraded in its status within the hierarchy of Government 
departments. An incroaso in its senior staff would allow senior 
posts to be filled “ from a wider field of experienced administrators.” 

It was announced that in implementation of these recom- 
mendations the senior official in charge of the Department, 
hitherto known as Comptroller-General, would in future have 
the designation of Secretary, and would be responsible directly 
to the President of the Board of Trade. Mr. L. J. Menzies, one 
of the advisers to the Governors of the Bank of England, who 
had for many years been actively engaged in foreign exchange 
operations and policy, had been appointed Secretary, would 
take over on Oct. 6, and would he m charge of the post u for 
two or three years.” There would also be two new Under- 
secretaries, while the present Comptroller-General (Mr. R. H. 
Owen) would be transferred to another official appointment. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Board of 
Trade Journal - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Export 
Credits Guarantee Dept., 14956 A ; 12558 A) 
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A. ITALY. — Signor Fanfani’s Policy Statement. - 
Parliamentary Votes of Confidence. - Signor Fanfani’s 
Visits to Washington, London, Bonn, and Paris. 

The Government of Signor Fanfani received a vote of 
confidence m the Senate on July 12 by 128 votes to 111, with 
two abstentions, and in the Chamber of Deputies on July 19 
by 295 votes to 287, with nine abstentions and four deputies 
not taking part in the division. In both Houses the left-wing 
and right-wing parties, as well as the Liberals, all voted against 
the Government, which was only supported by the Christian 
Democrats and the Social Democrats led by Signor Saragat. 
in the Chamber, however, the six Republicans, the three 
members of the South Tirol People’s Party, and the deputy 
representing the Val d’ Aosta abstained, thus giving the 
Government the slender majority of eight votes. The two 
abstentions in the Senate were also by the representatives for 
the Val d’ Aosta and South Tirol. 

The full voting figures for the Chamber wero : For the Govern- 
ment— 272 Christian Democrats, 22 Social Democrats, and Signor 
Olivetti (Communitd movement) Against the Government — 139 
Communists, 83 left-wing (Nenni) Socialists, 24 Neo-Fascists (Italian 
Social Movement), 17 Liberals, 14 Popular Monarchists, and 10 
National Monarchists. 

In his statement, which he read in both Houses on July 9 
prior to the debates on the Government’s policy, Signor Fanfani 
outlined his programme as follows : 

Foreign Policy. After affirming his Government's faithful 
adhereneo to the Atlantic and European Community treaties, Signor 
Fanfani declared that they would direct their efforts towards the 
achievement of European political unity by means of direct elections 
in all member-countries to the European Parliamentary Assembly. 
He added, however, that in the Italian view the member-countries, 
both of the European Community and the Atlantic- Alliance, had not 
yet entirely fulfilled their obligations. " Italy demands," he added, 
" that in the interest of the permanent defence of their common 
security and of a lasting solidarity, all problems of any member- 
country which might affect common obligations should be discussed 
in advance." 

Defining Italy’s position "within the regional framework," 
Signor Fanfani said that of her four neighbours, Franco was an ally 
with whom they had restored a fruitful and active friendship, whilst 
Switzerland, Austria, and Yugoslavia were either neutrals by right 
or were aiming at achieving that status, and Italy " favours their 
neutrality." He undertook to consolidate Italy’s links with her 
Mediterranean neighbours — Greece, Turkey, and Spain— -and added : 
" The Arab countries of the Middle East and North Africa, as well 
as Israel, maintain friendly relations with ns and wo wish to make 
these still more actives thus widening the sphere of prosperity while 
at the same time consolidating freedom along the Mediterranean 
shores. We are confident that the conflicts which still upset certain 
areas arc approaching their end and that peace with order and justice 
Will return for the benefit of all." 

Internal Policy. Dealing with Church-State relations, Signor 
Fanfani declared that while the autonomy of the State would bo 
protected, the Lateran Treaties would be respected, and expressed 
complete confidence that these treaties would continue to be likewise 
respected by the Church authorities* 

Internal reforms would include, inter alia » the abolition of 
remaining Fascist laws ; legislation laying down the procedure for 
a referendum ; the further gradual implementation of the regional 
system ; Senate reform (Including the introduction of terms of 
equal length for both Chambers) , parliamentary control over State 
activities not covered by the Budget ; and a 3 0 -year educational 
plan involving an expenditure of about 800, 000, 000, 000 lire (about 
£400,000,000). 

Social Legislation. The Government would take steps against the 
danger of a recession. The effectiveness of collective agreements 
would be legally recognized ; there would be a reform of social 
Insurance ; and financial and technical provision would be made 
for an extension of small landholdings, particularly by splitting up 
largo estates ( latifondi ) and middlemen’s holdings (mezzadrilt) and 
by assisting depressed mountain areas. 

Economic Legislation. The Prime Minister announced that 
legislation would be introduced (a) against monopolies and financial 
chain organizations ; (6) for the concentration in one public agency 
of all State-owned enterprises or of State participations in the energy 
sector ; (c) for a further extension of the term of the Coaw del 
Mezzogiorno (the Government agency for the administration of 
the development plan for Southern Italy) ; and (d) for agricultural 
development schemes in which it would be stipulated that improve- 
ments must be carried out by the beneficiaries within a fixed period, 
under threat of expropriation in the event of non-fulfilment. 

Taxation Policy. There would be severe measures against tax 
evasion ; more direct taxation ; and, as regards indirect taxes, 
greater discrimination between consumer goods of an essential nature 
and luxuries. 

Following the confidence votes, Signor Fanfani visited 
Washington, London, Bonn, and Paris for discussions with 
the U.S., British, German Federal, and French Governments. 


As his visits coincided with the recent Middle East crisis an 
important part of his talks was devoted to this problem. In 
this connexion it was reported in the international Press that 
Signor Fanfani had informally suggested a three-point “ plan ” 
aimed at bringing about greater political stability and better 
economic conditons m the Middle East area. The three aspects 
of Signor Fanfani’s suggestions were summarized as follows : 

(1) The great Powers should undertake to respect and guarantee 
mutually the territorial integrity of the Middle East countries and 
the present political status quo, such an agreement to bo concluded 
under the auspices oi the United Nations ; 

(2) The countries belonging geographically to the Middle East 
region, the majority of whom wero members of the Arab League, 
should on then part undertake in a separate agreement to abstain 
mutually from all interference m each other’s internal affairs, and 
notably to end any hostile propaganda against each other by means 
of the Press or the radio , 

(3) The economic developnont of the Middle East would bo 
financed by a kind of international corporation which could bo joined 
by any country with sufficient resources and credit, Italy being 
willing for her part to contribute financially to a fund of this kind. 

Visit to the U.S.A. 

Signor Fanfani arrived in Washington on July 28, and on 
July 29-80 had discussions with President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Dulles. 

A joint statement issued on July 30 said that the President and 
Signor Fanfani had discussed " a wide range of topics of mutual 
interest" and had "examined in an atmosphere of friendship and 
understanding the present world situation, including the Middle 
East and the problems surrounding a possible meeting of Heads of 
Government within the framework of the U.N." They had "found 
themselves in satisfactory accord " on the recent developments in 
the Middle East, and " also agreed on the importance of the position 
of Italy with respeot to her interests in the Mediterranean and in the 
Middle East, and hence on the importance of ensuring moans whereby 
Italy’s views might be taken into account on a continuing basis." 
They had arranged "to remain in close contact." 

After reaffirming " that the combined strength and co-ordinated 
action of the freo and independent countries of the North Atlantic 
Allianco " were " vital to the peace and security of both countries " 
and would remain the " corner-stone of their foreign policies," the 
communiqud went on : " The President and the Secretary of State 
[Mr. Dulles] expressed full recognition of the contribution being made 
by Italy in the development of closer political and economic associa- 
tion between the countries of Europe for the purpose of improving 
the well-being of their peoples. Tho Prime Minister outlined the 
programme ho proposed with regard to his country’s economic 
problems, including foreign trade. The TT.S. representatives 
expressed their appreciation and their confidence that increased 
economic ties between tho United Mates and Italy might contribute 
favourably to this programme." 

During liis stay Signor Fanfani also addressed both Houses 
of Congress and* spoke at a luncheon of the National Press 
Club. In his latter address Signor Fanfani said, inter alia , 
that in the Italian view “the explosions of nationalism” in 
the Middle East region were “ not exclusively due to certain 
well-known foreign influences ” ; they were “ historical 
movements” and it was “ essential that they should not be 
exploited by Communist propaganda.” The problems in the 
area were “ essentially economic,” and, “ taking account of 
the important progress already achieved by the Arab nations,” 
the Italian Government and people were “ willing to contribute 
to the working out and implementation of any plan for the 
development of the Middle East.” 

Visit to Britain. 

From Washington Signor Fanfani flew to London, where he 
had discussions on Aug. 1 with Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, and Mr. Handling (Paymaster-General, in charge of 
negotiations for a European Free Trade Area). 

A communique issued on Aug. 1 said that the Ministers were 
" highly gratified with the result of their consultations, which 
reflected tho traditional friendship between tho two countries and 
covered the whole field of international affairs, with particular 
reference to the Middle East, a high-level meeting of the Security 
Council, and the proposed European Free Trade Area." 

It was understood that Signor Fanfani had explained to the British 
Ministers his Government’s plans for joint economic development in 
the Middle East, concurrent with an attempt at a gonoral political 
settlement after tackling the Lebanon and Jordan issues. As regards 
the European Free Trade Area, both countries wore agreed on tho 
desirability of seeing such an area established without delay. 

Visit to Western Germany. 

On Aug. 2 Signor Fanfani arrived in Bonn, where he had 
discussions with the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer. A 
communique issued afterwards emphasized the importance 
of mutual consultations as a condition for an effective 
improvement of the international situation and international 
relations. 
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Visit to France. 

The Italian Prime Minister completed his tour of Western 
capitals by visiting Pans on Aug. 7-8. During his stay he 
conferred with General de Gaulle and the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Couve de Murville, who had previously visited 
Rome for discussions with Signor Fanfani on July 27. Signor 
Fanfani also visited Allied Supreme Headquarters and 
reviewed with General Norstad, the Allied Supreme Com- 
mander, the military situation and Italy’s contribution to 
the alliance. 

A joint statement issued on Aug. 8 said that it was “ the wish of 
the two Governments to consult each other in an increasingly regular 
and close manner/ * and that the talks, which had dealt with the 
international situation in general and the Middle Fast in particular/* 
had "been marked by “ a spirit of friendship and confidence ” and had 
shown <s the identity of the two Governments’ points of view/* 

It was unofficially reported that, as in the other Western capitals. 
Signor Fanfani had explained his views about the Middle East, 
emphasizing the need to take the existence of Arab nationalism 
into account, the importance of ceasing to pretend that the Soviet 
Union had no interest in the Middle East, and the folly of trying to 
keep her at arms length m that area. 

Between bis return from Bonn and his visit to Paris, Signor 
Fanfani had talks with M. Spaak, the Secretary-General of 
NATO, who had come to Rome on Aug. 5, a communique 
saying that there had been “ a complete identity of views ” on 
all problems discussed. — (Corriere d’Informazione and Corriere 
della Sera, Milan - Giomale d’ltalia, Rome - New York Times - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung - 
Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 16267 A.) 

A. SWEDEN. — Defence. - Order for British 
* ( Bloodhound” Missiles*. 

It was anno unced in Bristol and Stockholm on Sept. 28 that 
the Royal Swedish Air Board had placed an order with Bristol 
Aircraft Limited for the Bristol-Ferranti Bloodhound ground-to- 
air guided weapon system. The size of the order, which was 
placed after a full examination of the technical merits of all 
available surface-to-air guided missile systems, was not 
disclosed. 

The Bloodhound , which is now going into service with the R.A.F. 
as its first surface-to-air guided weapon, was described as the 
“ longest range semi-active homing missile in the free world/’ With 
radar equipment, control posts, and launchers for the missiles 
themselves, it constitutes a complete and largely automatic defence 
system which is self-contained except for the need to receive early 
warning. Equipped with four rocket booster motors to provide the 
initial thrust and accelerate it to supersonic speed, the Bloodhound 
is afterwards propelled by two Bristol Thor-typo ramjet engines. 
It was stated that the Bloodhound was m quantity production and 
was at present completing acceptance trials m Australia. 

By placing the order Sweden became tlxe first oversea 
country to select a British guided weapons system. — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) 

B. ITALY. — Contracts for British and American- 
built Atomic Power Stations in Southern Italy. 

The contract between the Nuclear Power Plant Company 
of Knutsford (Cheshire) and the Soaeta Italiana Meridionale 
Energia Atomica (SIMEA) — a subsidiary of AGIP Nucleate — 
for the construction of a 200-megawatt nuclear power station 
of the Calder Hall type at Latina, 50 miles south of Rome, was 
signed in Geneva on Aug. 31. The contract, worth over 
£10,000,000 for British industry, was the outcome of the 
agreement signed in London last May by Signor Enrico Mattei 
and Sir Claude Gibb, Britain thereby becoming the first country 
to export a nuclear power station anywhere m the world. 

It was announced in Rome on Sept. 25 by the Societa 
Electronucleare Nazionale (a firm formed by a group of Italian 
electricity companies) that it had awarded a contract for the 
construction of a 150-megawatt nuclear power plant to the 
International General Electric Company of the U.S.A. The 
station — the second to be built in Italy — would be constructed 
on the River Garigliano, near Naples ; would have a boiling 
water, enriched uranium reactor; and was expected to be 
partly financed through a loan from the International Bank. 

The bidding for the contract, in which several British, French, and 
U.S. firms took part, was held under the auspices of the International 
Bank and the Italian Government. International General Electric 
is a subsidiary of the General Electric Company which is at present 
building a similar atomic power plant at Dresden (Illinois). 

It was stated in Rome that 70 per cent of the component 
parts of the plant would be built in Italy. — (Giomale d’ltalia, 
Rome - Times - Daily Telegraph - New York Times - New 
York Herald Tribune) (Prev. rep. 16162 A.) 


C. SOVIET UNION. — M. Khrushchev’s Proposals 
for Reform of Educational System. - Compulsory 
Industrial and Agricultural Work for Students. 

A memorandum by M. Khrushchev proposing radical 
changes in the Soviet educational system was published on 
Sept. 21, after endorsement by the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party. In brief, it proposed that the 
present ten-year system of general education (starting at the 
age of seven) should be replaced by an eight-year system, 
followed by two years in a factory or collective farm before the 
student could proceed to a university or other institution 
of higher learning. University students would also be called 
upon to spend two or three years in “ productive work ” before 
graduation. M. Khrushchev urged that these proposals should 
be the subject of “broad discussions” by Government and 
party organizations and in the Press, after which the necessary 
legislative action should be taken by the Union Republics. 

In presenting these proposals, M. Khrushchev admitted 
the existence of many shortcomings in the present educational 
system, notably the following : (a) as a result of “ important 
influence by parents,” many children were admitted to 
secondary schools despite the fact that they had done badly in 
the entrance examinations ; (b) parents were holding out 
before the children the “ bogy ” that they would become 
“ordinary workers” unless they did well at school— an 
attitude which was “ an msult to workers in a socialist society ” ; 

( c ) many students completing the 10-year educational course 
(i.e. secondary-school leavers) went “ unwillingly ” to work 
m factories and collective farms, considering such work as 
“ beneath their dignity ” ; (d) in the universities, children of 
workers and collective farmers constituted only a small propor- 
tion of the student body (in Moscow only 80 to 40 per cent), 
whereas children of professional and intellectual workers, etc., 
were in a preponderant majority. All this mount that the 
schools and universities were becoming “ divorced from life,” 
and it was therefore necessary that every student should do 
“ socially useful labour ” without any exception, irrespective 
of “ the positions of their parents in society.” 


should bo replaced by a now system divided into two stages* a 
first stage of general education, compulsory for all and lasting seven 
or eight yoars ; followed by a second stage of two years’ vocational 
training in town or countryside. Alternatively, students completing 
their seven or eight years’ general education could work at the 
“ point of production ” (i.e. In factories or collective farms in their 
district) while simultaneously taking vocational training courses at 
evening or correspondence schools ; pupils who successfully com- 
bined study and work should he given leave from their Jobs to study 
for two or throo days a week. A groat expansion in the system of 
evening and correspondence schools would enable everyone to 
acquire a complete secondary education and subsequently a higher 
education; to avoid overtaxiiig the strength of pupils, study 
courses in such schools should last three or four years, as an 
exception, thore should bo appropriate secondary schools for children 
of outstanding ability (e.g. in mathematics, the arts, or music) to 
enable them to acquire an education necessary for the continuation 
of their studios at institutions of higher learning. A transitional 
period of three or four years would he necessary to carry out this 
reorganization, during which timo many of the 10-year schools now 
functioning would have to he retained. 

As regards admissions to Institutions of higher learning (eg 
universities), M. Khrushchov suggested that students enrolled should 
r0 + +°? d ° f J )ra ^ ioal work ” addition to the necessary 
soholastio attainments. Moreover, admission to universities should 
be based not only on scholastic attainments but also on the recom- 
mendation of such organizations as the trade unions and tho Young 
Communist League. Students admitted to institutions of higher 
learning should continue at their jobs to industry and agrlouSe 
during the first two yoars of tuition ; in the third year they should 

w t hoir 301)8 10 8tudy for two <* three days a week, 
and only in the last two yoars would they be full-time students, 

/t Manchester Guardian correspondent on Soviet affairs 
(Mr Victor Zorza) wrote as follows on M. Khrushchev’s recom- 
mendation concerning political and trade union approval for 
admission to institutions of higher education : “ in this way 
P*f s ^ abl y M * Ktoushchev hopes to prevent the admission 
into the universities of the children of Hie new * middle class * 
whose social and political pretensions in the past few years 

tr a lV ed t0 l he . em !f5 ence m the universities 0 f 4 opposition^ 
trends . As m other societies, the children of professional 
people and intellectuals have gravitated to the universities, 
tending to perpetuate the new social divisions 
which have emerged in Russia since the Revolution. This 
new class has acquired enough power to question, if not to 
oppose, the policies of the Communist party, and M. Khrush- 

(Tfmer She M t0 h° f awa £ lt ^ ^ method outlined.” 
(Times - Manchester Guardian - Soviet Embassy Press 
Department, London) (16014 A; 15899 A 5 A,) 
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A. ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES. — 
Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in Washington. - Setting-up 
of Inter-American Economic Development Institution. - 
Increased Economic Co-operation between Member- 
countries. - Mr. Dulles’s Visit to Brazil. - President 
Kubitschck’s Proposals for “Operation Pan-America.” 

A meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 20 Latin American 
Republics and the U.S.A. was held in Washington on Sepl.23-2 1 
to discuss u in ter- American relations and problems, parti- 
cularly those of an economic nature, and to review the inter- 
national scene.” A communique; issued on Sept. 24 announced 
that it had been agreed (1) to set up an inter- American economic 
development institution ; (2) to intensify ellorts to establish 
regional markets in Latin America ; (3) that the Council of 
the Organization of American States should set up a special 
commission to examine various proposals for economic 
co-operation and development ; (4) that urgent efforts should 
be made to solve the problem of commodities basic to the 
economy of certain Latin American countries. 

The essential parts of the communique!; issued by the 21 Foreign 
Ministers after their Washington meeting were as follows : 

44 The Ministers recognize that in, the history of the world the 
solidarity of the American States has been of gieat importance. 
They reaffirm that solidarity, which is founded on the principles of 
the Charter of the Organization. 

44 The present period of evolutionary change in the political, 
economic, and social structure of society calls for a renewed dedica- 
tion to the inter- American ideals of independence, political liberty, 
and economic and cultural progress, and for a reatllrmation of the 
faith of the American nations in their capacity to proceed dynamically 
toward the realization of those high ideals. 

“ The Ministers are contUlont that their exchange of views and 
Informal conversations will have; fruitful results. They agree to 
recommend that their Governments Instruct their representatives 
on the Council of the Organization of American States to consider 
the desirability of holding more frequently similar informal meetings 
of Foreign Ministers and other high-ranking government represen- 
tatives. 

44 The Ministers are of the opinion that, in keeping with the aspira- 
tions and needs of the peoples of America, . . . action to promote tho 
grim, test possible economic development of the Continent must hi; 
intensified. They are certain that a harmonious and carefully 
planned joint effort to that end will contribute enormously to 
strengthening tho solidarity of the hemisphere and to the well-being 
of all Americans. 

“ The Foreign Ministers art; deeply gratlllod at tho affirmation, 
math; by President Wlsonhowor, that the U.tf. Government is 
prepared to lend its Cull co-operation in achieving concrete results 
in tin; common, effort to promote tin; economic development of tho 
American countries . . . 

** They furthermore consider that this is tho proper time to review 
and strengthen inter- American oo-oporation in tho economic field, 
as Iuih been suggested by President Kubitsohok of Brazil and in tho 
proposals of various American Governments 

44 The Ministers recommend that, during tho coming period before 
the 11th inter-American conference, special attention be given to 
working out additional measures of economic eo -operation, taking 
as the point of departure the proposals by the Government of Brazil 
in its memorandum of Aug. 1), 1058, concerning the plan known as 
4 Operation Pan -America ’ U e. the proposals referred to on page 
103781, any other specific proposals that the other Governments of 
tiio Republics of the hemisphere may wish to submit in connexion 
with the . . . promotion of economic development, and the following 
proposal by the Argentine Foreign Minister : ‘ Preparation and 
immediate execution of a broad hemispheric programme to train 
experts for economic development in the fields of engineering, 
agronomy, industrial engineering, economics, public administration, 
and business administration/ ” 

44 For this purpose, and to facilitate other informal talks, tho 
Ministers are of the opinion that the Council of tho O.A.B. should 
set up a special commission of the Council on which the Governments 
of the 21 American Republics would be represented. As the com- 
mission reaches conclusions regarding measures that might he taken, 
It should submit its reports to tho Council of the Organization. 
Then the necessary action may bo taken to have those proposals or 
measures carried out through the organs of tho Organization, or 
directly by the Governments, as may be appropriate. 

44 The Ministers are also of tho opinion that practical measures 
may bo taken now in connexion with certain specific proposals. 
These are : 

(1) Tho establishment of an In tor- American economic development 
institution in which all tho American countries would participate. 
For this purpose tho Inter- American Economic and Social Council 
should convene as soon as possible a specialized committee of Govern- 
ment representatives, as recommended by tho Buenos Aires economic 
conference [see below]. It is recommended that this committee 
meet in continuous session until it completes draft articles of the 
agreement for the proposed institution, which will he signed at a 
later date. 


r > 
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(2) Ihfcansfficatioii efforts to establish regional markets in Latin 
America. It w child for tho Governments directly concerned 

and tho mternationanOT^mzations directly interested, chiefly the 
Organization of American States, the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, and the Organization of Central American States, to 
expedite their studies and recommendations on concrete measures 
directed toward tho establishment of regional markets m Central 
and South America. The Ministers suggest that a report on this 
important project be submitted to the members of tho 0 A.S riot 
later than the Utli uiter-Amencan conference. In this connexion 
the Ministers note that the U.S. Government has made known that 
it is prepared to assist linancially m the establishment of solvent 
industries, through appropriate agencies, under suitable conditions, 
with a view to promoting enjoyment of the benefits of regional 
markets through public and pnvato investment. 

44 Tho Ministers again express their constant concern about the 
problems of markets for basic products. They a, re m agreement that 
tho economic structure of the majority of tho American Republics 
requires that solutions to these problems be sought urgently, for 
which purpose consultations should be carried out between tho 
interested members of tho O.A S , on bilateral and multilateral 
bases, as well as with tho producer and consumer countries of other 
geographic areas . . . ” 

The meeting of the 21 Foreign Ministers followed the 
incidents during Vice-President Nixon’s visit to Latin 
American countries earlier in the year, and the subsequent 
proposal by President Kubilschek of Brazil to President 
Kisenbower suggesting that steps be taken to repair inter- 
Ameucan relations [see 10377 A), it had been preceded by 
Mr. Dulles’s visit to Brazil on Aug. 4-5 during winch the 
U.S. Secretary of Slate had long discussions with President 
Kubitsehek, Senhor Negrito de Lima (l he Brazilian Foreign 
Minister), and Senhor Lucas Lopes, the Minister ol‘ Finance. 

A joint communique issued at the conclusion of the talks 
stated that the Brazilian statesmen and Mr. Dulles bad 
exchanged views “ about the international situation and those 
problems relating to the movement of hemispheric unity 
wlueli President Kubitsehek has called ‘ Operation Pan- 
America.’ ” 

As a result of tho 44 frank and cordial ” talks (the communique 
wont on) tho two Governments had (1) reaffirmed their determination 
to carry out all obligations under the Charter of tho Organization 
of American States; (ii) expressed “ complete agreement to seek 
formulation of policies designed not only to strengthen tho defence 
of tho values of Western civilization but also to give a greater 
creative momentum towards the attainment of this goal " ; (ili) 
agreed that 44 hatm America has an important role to play among 
the nations of the world," and that it. was 44 highly desirable that 
Latin America take an even more active part in formulating those 
broad international policies which guide the free world " ; (iv) 
reiterated their conviction “ that the strengthening of tho American 
community requires among other measures dynamic efforts to 
overcome the problems of under-development . . . Inseparable from 
the collective security of the hemisphere " ; (v) reaffirmed 44 that it 
has become necessary to light with determination for religious and 
democratic principles, for the right of nations to freedom, and for 
respect for man's individuality and dignity . . . now challenged by 
the greed of atheistic Gommunism ” ; (vi) reaffirmed their deter- 
mination to 44 continue along the Hue of broader contact and consul- 
tation already suecessfully started among tho American Republics 
(vii) agreed that both Governments should suggest to the other 
American Republics that thoir Foreign Ministers should meet at 
regular intervals in the framework of tho O.A.S,, 44 net just to 
deal with problems of immediate urgency hut to discuss on a regular 
basis any and all problems of mutual concern, bearing in mind 
thoir common responsibilities when peace and freedom are threat- 
ened ” ; (viii) agreod that tho consultation between their two 
countries should be continued. 

A press statement issued by the Brazilian Foreign Office mentioned 
that specific questions affecting Brazilian-U.H. relations which had 
been discussed by Mr. Dulles, Henhor Nograo do Lima, and Senhor 
Lucas Lopes had included (i) tho coffee situation and the measures 
aiming at achieving stability in tho International coffee market, 
especially the continued support by both countries of the Coffee 
Study Group ; (il) Brazilian efforts to increase her oil production ; 
(iii) problems connected with products of specific Importance to the 
economy of certain areas of Brazil ; (iv) tho Brazilian economic 
development programme and tho foreign exchange requirements 
to finance it. 

The U.S. decision to support the setting-up of an inter- 
American economic development institution, and its willing- 
ness to consider the working-out of commodity agreements 
aimed at stabilizing prices of basic raw materials, constituted a 
complete reversal of earlier U.S. policies. It was partly due 
to the previous U.S. attitude that an inter- American economic 
conference which was held at Buenos Aires from Aug. 15 to 
Sept. 4, 1957, under the auspices of the Organization of 
American States, failed to agree on a general economic charter 
for the Americas and on the establishment of a new bank to 
aid Latin American economic development. The only two 
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major decisions adopted by that conference were the formula- 
tion of an 44 Economic Declaration of Buenos Aires ” and a 
resolution calling for studies and proposals for the creation 
of a Latin American common market. Under the Economic 
Declaration of Buenos Aires the participating Governments 
reiterated their intention to increase the volume of trade 
and reduce trade barriers, to make a co-operative effort to 
solve the problems of producers of basic raw materials subject 
to excessive price fluctuations, to take measures to attract 
foreign capital and stimulate private investments, to establish 
sound financial and monetary systems in Latin America, and to 
increase technical co-operation through the Organization of 
American States. Another resolution which was approved 
(against U.S. objections) had directed the Inter- American 
Economic and Social Council to carry out studies looking 
towards international commodity agreements. — (New York 
Times - Brazilian Government Bulletin - Bank of London and 
South America Fortnightly Review) (Prev. rep. 16377 A.) 

A. INDIA. — Oil Discovery in Bombay State. 

The Indian Minister for Mines and Oil, Mr. K. D. Malaviya, 
announced in the LoJc Sabha on Sept. 12 that oil had been 
discovered near Lunej Pin Point, at the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay in Bombay State. 

He said that the oil had first been struck on Sept. 4 at a 
depth of 5,368 feet and that it had proved to be under con- 
siderable pressure. The Minister added that while there was 
44 reason for cautious optimism ” it would he necessary to 
continue further fairly intensified drilling and testing before 
it was certain whether a commercially exploitable oilfield 
had been struck ; nevertheless, the discovery of oil in this 
hitherto neglected region had enormously increased the 
possibilities of the area. Mr. Malaviya stated on Sept. 10, after 
an inspection of the new oil-well at Lunej Pin Point, that 
explorations for oil would be intensified in the Cambay basin 
and that the investigations would include both drilling and 
intensified geophysical work. 

The operations at Cambay are carried on by the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission. — (The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. Oilfields, 16028 A.) 

B. EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES. — Inauguration of 
Court of Justice. 

The Court of Justice of the three European Communities — 
the European Coal and Steel Community, the European 
Economic Community (Common Market), and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) — was officially in- 
augurated in Luxemburg on Oct. 7. 

Professor A. M. Donner (Netherlands) had previously been 
appointed president of the Court, its other members being 
Signor N. Catalano (Italy), M. L. Delvaux (Belgium), M. Ch. L. 
Hammes (Luxemburg), Herr O. Riese (Western Germany), 
Signor R. Rossi (Italy), and M. J. Rueff (France). Except for 
Signori Catalano and Rossi, the judges had been members of 
the Court of Justice of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, which was replaced by the new Court. 

M. L. Lagrange (France) and Herr M. Roemer (Western 
Germany), who had been Advocates-General at the E C.S.C. 
Court, were appointed to the same post with the new Court. 
(High Authority of E.C.S.C., Luxemburg) 

(Prev. rep. 159 51 A.) 

C. UNITED STATES - NEPAL. — Agreements on 
U.S. -Nepalese Economic Co-operation. 

Agreements for U.S.-Nepalese co-operation in 10 major 
development projects were signed in Katmandu on May 3L 
It was provided that the U S.A. would contribute $1,880,400 and 
supplies worth about $346,000, while Nepal would contribute 
4,000,000 Indian rupees ($800,000) The projects covered agricul- 
tural development, public works, the building of industrial develop- 
ment centres, erection of bridges, village developments, an anti- 
illiteracy campaign, training of teachers, public health services, and 
disease control, as well as prospecting for gold an Nepal's river 
valleys. 

The new chief of the U.S. operations mission in Nepal 
(Mr. Russell Drake) stated on Sept. 28 that, under a recent 
revision of the general agreement covering U.S. aid to Nepal, 
the latter country had been given sole authority in the 
administration of projects, and Americans would be attached 
only as advisers with a status similar to that of the Indian aid 
mission ; previously an American co-director had been 
attached to each aid project. — (New York Times - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15449 C 5 14747 A.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — 
Ten-year Extension of Fulbright Agreement. 

The Anglo-American Fulbright Agreement of Sept. 22, 1948, 
providing for the interchange of American and British students, 
teachers, and scholars, was extended for a further 10 years in 
a Note exchange between Mr Ormsby-Goie (Minister of Stale 
for Foreign Affairs) and Mr ; John Hay Whitney (the U.S. 
Ambassador m London) on Sept. 22. 

The agreement of 1918 was named after Senator .J. VV. fulbright 
(Democratic Senator from Arkansas and a former Rhodes scholar), 
who persuaded Congress to agree that the proceeds of the sale of 
Am erican surplus stores in Britain and other countries should be 
used to finance an interchange of students, teachers, and scholars. 
This principle was laid down m U.H legislation, and agreements with 
over 30 Governments wore subsoil uently concluded to implement it. 

it was stated that during the first 10 years of the Anglo-American 
agreement, 3,400 British applicants had received awards covering 
their travel expenses to enable them, with the help of other grants 
or through scholarships, to spend a year at American universities. 
A total of 3,100 American students and teachers (including 150 
students annually) were enabled to carry out post-graduate studios 
at British universities, the grants in their eases oovorlug all expenses. 
Other activities covered by the agreement include awards to U.S. 
lecturers and scholars who wish to work for a year in British colonial 
territories , the grant of travel expenses for British scholars who 
wish to visit the U.S. A. ; grants for exchanges in music, drama, 
sculpture, and hbrarianship ; contacts between British and U.H. 
social workers ; and the sponsoring, with the help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, of American studios conferences in Britain, the first of 
which was held at Cambridge in 1052. The amount made available 
annually for this interchange is about £357,000. 

The agreement is administered by the United States Educa- 
tional Commission in the United Kingdom, which consists of 
seven U.S. citizens appointed by the American Ambassador 
(who is himself honorary chairman of the Commission) and 
seven U.K. citizens appointed by the Foreign Secretary. The 
Commission is not, however, concerned with the selection of 
American scholars for work in British universities. * (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - New York Times) 

E. SOUTH AFRICA. — Report of Decimal Coinage 
Commission. - Introduction of Decimal Coinage recom- 
mended. 

The reporL of the Decimal Coinage Commission was tabled 
m the South African House of Assembly on Sept. 10. The 
majority of the Commission, comprising both Nationalist and 
Opposition members, recommended the introduction of a 
decimal system, with a basic unit equivalent to I Os, and 
divided into 100 cents (each having a value, of L2d). There 
should be silver coins of 50, 20, 10, 5, and 2J cents, and bronze 
coins of | and £ cent. 

Of the 75 opinions received by the Commission, 56 (including the 
five big bunks) wore in favour of making the main currency unit 
equivalent in value to iOh. Only eight advocated a main unit equal 
to the pound (also to be divided into 100 cents), although, the spon- 
sors of such a reform included the Revenue I iopartmeni, the Hallways, 
the Chambers of Commerce, and the Ufo Assurance oillces. The 
gold mines favoured the pound system, but divided into 1,000 mils, 

The Commission said that the factual Information incorporated 
m the report was based on the assumption that the official date of 
the introduction of the now system would be in February 1001, and 
that tho entire task of machine conversion would be completed by 
September 1962 It recommended, therefore, that the Government 
should announce its decision before tho end of 195ft, and legislate 
early m 1959. It also suggested that there should be a two-year 
conversion period during which the present currency system [which 
is identical with tho British system 1 would remain In force. 

It was estimated that tho now currency system would cost the 
Government £9,171,000, including £8,666,000 in compensation to 
machine companies and owners of machines such as adding machines, 
electric petrol pumps, cash registers, and priee-eomputing scales. 

Among the names suggested for the new currency unit are 
kruger, guide, rand, daalder, and kasteel.— (State Information 
Department, Pretoria - Cape Times) (Prev. rep. 14804 E.) 

F. CHRISTMAS ISLAND (Indian Ocean). — Trans- 
fer to Australian Sovereignty. 

Christmas Island, in the Indian Ocean, became Australian 
territory on Oct. 1 under an Order-in- Council of Sept. 15 
providing for the transfer of the administration of the island 
from the United Kingdom to the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Australian legislation authorizing Australian acceptance of 
the island had been passed by both Houses of the Australian 
Parliament towards the end of August. The earlier Australian 
legislation referred to in 16189 A had merely requested the 
transfer and provided for parliamentary consent to the steps 
constitutionally needed to bring it about. — (Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Australian News and Information 
Bureau) (Prev. rep. 16189 A.) 
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A. NORTHERN RHODESIA. — New Constitutional 
Proposals. - Disagreement in Legislative Council. 

Proposals for constitutional changes, dealing with franchise 
qualifications, representation m the Legislative Council, and 
the composition of the Executive Council, were published by 
the Northern Rhodesian Government as a White Paper on 
March 28. The recommendations, which represented the 
outcome of discussions between the Governor (Sir Arthur 
Benson) and all shades of European and African political 
opinion lasting over a year, are summarized below. 

New Franchise. The Government's proposals wore based on the 
consideration that “ if tho franchise wore limited to Europeans 
and to those few Africans who have, at the moment, achieved 
European standards [ 1 . 0 . m education and financial standing I tho 
African race would bo seriously under-represented.” Tho opposing 
theories of dividing Northern Rhodesia into European and African 
territorial spheres of inlluoneo or of universal adult ErulTrago had 
both been rejected m favour of a scheme based on principles which 
had “ found wide acceptance among informed local opinion of all 
parties,” viz. (i) that politics should bo encouraged to develop on 
party, not racial, lines ; (ii) that racial representation should 
gradually give place to a “common voters’ roll ” As a iirst stop, 
it was therefore proposed that there should he two votors’ rolls— 
“general” and “special”; qualifications for inclusion m these 
rolls would be based on tho requirements incorporated in the Federal 
Electoral Act of 1957 (see 15987 A and p 15789, col. 2 J, but the 
required standards of education and income would bo set at a lower 
level for “ specially qualified ” voters than for tlioso “ ordinarily 
qualified.” Tho next stage would he to raise the initially low qualifi- 
cation standards for “ specially qualified ” voters progressively over 
a period of ton years, in accordance with the anticipated African 
advance educationally and economically, until eventually they 
achieved parity with the “ general ” qualifications, thereby porxultting 
the substitution of a single category of “ ordinary ” voters 

Legislative Council. It was proposed that the Legislative Council 
should consist of a Speaker and 80 members two nominated by 
the Governor, six Colonial Office officials, and 22 elected (sec below). 

[The present Council (elected and nominated m 1954) consists of 
8 official and 18 unofficial members. Of the latter, six represent 
African interests (two nominated Europeans and four Africans 
appointed by tho African Representative Council), the other 12 
arc elected members, but tho groat majority of Africans had boon 
excluded from voting by the existing franchise qualifications. 
In 1957 only 11 Africans were included in tho electoral roll.] 

Of the 22 members to bo elected, 18 would represent 12 “ ordinary ” 
constituencies (covering tho principal European residential districts) 
and six “ special ” constituencies (including the predominantly 
African areas) The “ordinary” constituencies would mainly com- 
prise tho Grown lands near the Rhodesian Railway, together with 
some Native Reserve and Native Trust land, and would contain 
approximately 18,000 “ordinary” and 17,000 “special” voters. 
The “ special ” constituencies would he chiefly rural districts away 
from tho Rhodesian Railway, but including some small areas of 
Crown land, which were expected to provide 7,800 “ special” and 
1,100 “ ordinary ” voters. 

in order to safeguard tho principle that ‘ ‘ no race need fear the 
domination of another,” it was proposed (a) that all votes east would 
be effective, provided that in “ ordinary ” constituencies the total of 
** special ” votes did not exceed one-third of the “ ordinary ” votes ; 
and similarly, that in “ special ” constituencies tho” ordinary ” votes 
were not more than one-third of tho “ special ” votes ; (ft) that two 
additional seats should be reserved for Africans in the area of tho 
12 “ ordinary ” (predominantly European) constituencies, and two 
further scats for Europeans in the area of the six “ special ” 
(predominantly African) constituencies. 

The two nominated members of tho Council would be named by 
tho Governor only after ho had consulted with the loader of the party 
returned with tho greatest number of scats ; unlike tho present 
nominated members, they would no longer represent specifically 
African interests. 

Every voter would be entitled to two votes- one to count in full, 
and tho other to bo “ devalued ” in accordance with tho proportions 
of “ ordinary ” and “ special” votors in tho constituency. 

Executive Council. This would consist of nine Ministers (four 
ex-officio and five unofficial) with tho Governor acting as President 
reversing tho existing proportion of five official and four unofficial 
members. Four of the new Unofficial Ministers [to. without port- 
folio J would bo required to bo successful “ ordinary ” election candi- 
dates ; two of them would each have tho support of an Assistant 
Minister (the equivalent of a Parliamentary Secretary) working 
under him. At least one Unofficial Minister and one Assistant 
Minister would bo Africans. 

The White Paper justified the admitted “ complexity ” of 
the proposals by the requirements of Northern Rhodesia’s 
“ complex society,” and claimed that the following advantages 
for the African would ensue : (i) the plan would be “ a definite 
step away from racialism ” ; (ii) the balance between the 
Executive and Legislative Councils would be retained ; (iii) 
Africans would be able to ensure representation on the Legisla- 
tive Council by members of their own race, “ so long as it 
matters to them ” ; (iv) “ a clear path ” would be set “ for 
the development of full parliamentary government and self- 
government in partnership and co-operation.” 


Disagreement on Proposals in Legislative Council. - 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd on Implementation of Proposals. 

During May and June the proposals were discussed at 
meetings of the seven African Provincial Councils, four of 
which passed motions rejecting them while another three, in 
the words of the U.K. Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lennox-Boyd), 
“ welcomed certain aspects . . . while adversely criticizing 
others ” 

On July 11 the White Paper scheme was presented to the 
Legislative Council for discussion ; the Speaker’s ruling that 
this was “ a complicated motion ” necessitated each clause 
being voted upon separately and thus becoming subject to 
amendment. In the course of an eight-day debate, during 
which the scheme was attacked by the European and African 
members from entirely opposite viewpoints, 52 amendments 
were moved, 15 being adopted and 87 negatived. Two impor- 
tant substantive clauses were negatived against the votes of 
the oihcial members : (a) the provision in the franchise 

proposals for a u second vote ” and conditions for its valuation 
(see above), and (ft) the composition of the Executive Council. 
As all groups m the Council agreed that failure to accept these 
two major points destroyed the balance and coherence of the 
plan as a whole, if was unanimously decided to delete the 
words “ to recommend the foregoing proposals ... as a 
balanced plan ” from the linal clause. 

In view of these developments, the Governor and eight, 
Legislative Council members left Lusaka for London on July 22 
to submit the three fundamentally different standpoints to 
the Colonial Secretary. The all-party delegation consisted of 
the Chief Secretary to the Government (Mr. E. D. Hone), 
the Member for Lands and Local Government (Mr. J. H. 
Roberts, United Federal Party, leader of the unofficial 
members), the Member for Mines and Works (Mr. W. G. 
Dunlop, U.F.P.), the Member for Education and Social 
Services (Mr* II. Franklin), Mr. S. R. Maleolmson (U.F.P.), 
Mr. J. Gaunt (Ind.), and two African members, Mr. I*. Sokota 
and Mr. S. II. Oluleshc, The talks at the Colonial Office lasted 
until July 80, but no agreement was reached. 

Despite these disagreements, Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced 
on Aug. 1, in the course of a debate in the British House 
of Commons, that lie intended to proceed with the plans for 
constitutional reform in Northern Rhodesia, and that these 
would be introduced in two stages by two successive Orders- 
m-Couneil, viz : 

(1 ) An Order, which would be made during the parliamentary 
recess, to enable the Northern Rhodesian Government to go 
ahead with the delimitation of constituencies and registration 
of voters ; 

(2) An Order, which would not he made until after the House 
had re-assembled in October, incorporating the remaining 
provisions of the scheme, including those for the holding 
of elections. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd explained that tho first Ordor-in-Oounoil would 
l>e tied to tho second, hut that the interval between them would 
enable M.R.h to consider tho scheme as a whole, and to decide whether 
or not to press for a debate upon it. If Parliament approved tho 
plan, “ precious time in the summer ” would bo saved ; if it did not, 
tho only harm done would bo “ that a great deal of work by busy 
people in Northern Rhodesia will have been wasted.” Since tho life 
of tho present Legislative Council was duo to end on Jan, 19, 1959, 
and tho law required that elections must be held within three months 
of that elate, it was intended to introduce a now Constitution and 
wider franchise in time to operate at these elections. 

The Colonial Secretary’s statement was repeated in a 
dispatch to the Governor of Northern Rhodesia published in 
Lusaka on Sept. 11. This also contained several amendments 
to the original proposals of the Northern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment, notably (i) that the number of Unofficial Ministers in 
the Executive Council should be 6 and not 5, and that two of 
these should be Africans ; (ii) that in the case of u ordinary ” 
voters, whether European or African, their “ second vote ” 
should not be devalued (sec above) in constituencies where 
they represented a minority. 

Federal Government's Criticism of Proposals. - Rejection of 
Proposals by Africans and Dominion Party. 

Strong criticism of the proposals sanctioned by the Colonial 
Secretary was expressed by Sir Roy Welensky, the Prime 
Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, in a 
statement on Sept. 18. 

Speaking at a Press conference, Sir Roy Welensky said that “in 
only one respect has . , . Mr. Lennox-Boyd met the Federal Govern- 
ment’s point of view,” i.e. in. tho matter of devaluation of “second” 
votes. He particularly criticized the rejection of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s claim that tho Executive Council should have as its President 
not the Govomor, but an elected Chief Minister, and that it should 
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« consist predominantly of Ministers of his own choosing. Ho also 
took exception to the proposed compulsory appointment of two 
African Ministers to the Executive Council, which he described 
as an " open application, of the colour bar in reverse ” and a flat 
betrayal” of the Federal constitutional principle that in making 
any appointment “ regard shall he had only to competence, experi- 
ence, and suitability.” Sir Roy described the proposals as a whole as 
44 fundamentally unacceptable ” because they represented ‘ no 
advance towards responsible government,” and said that so far from 
moving away from racial political bias, they were likely to perpetuate 
it. He suggested that Africans themselves would be disturbed by 
the fact that the two members of their race who would be appointed 
to the Executive Council would be Legislative Council members 
nominated by the Governor and without responsibility to any 
organized body of opinion, European or African. 

After the arrival of the U.K. Home Secretary (Mr. Butler) 
on a private visit to the Rhodesian Federation, Sir Roy 
announced on Sept. 26 that he had 44 made representations at 
the highest level about the proposals for constitutional change 
in Northern Rhodesia,” and had urged that these should be 
discussed at a conference between the Governments of the 
U.K., the Federation, and Northern Rhodesia. He said that 
it would be “ improper ” to reveal the nature of these repre- 
sentations, but disclosed that he had particularly protested 
against the lack of proper consultation with the Federal 
Government, which instead of being consulted during the 
discussions in which the proposals had been formulated, had 
44 merely been invited to comment on the set proposals which 
were ready for publication.” 

Mr. Butler, before leaving Salisbury for London, said on 
Oct. 2 that Sir Roy had put the Federal Government’s views 
“ in a most reasonable and temperate manner, bub with great 
strength.” However, because of the present commitments of 
the Colonial Secretary and the Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations, he (Mr. Butler) could make no pronouncement as 
to the likelihood of holding a conference, such as Sir Roy had 
proposed, until he had consulted his Cabinet colleagues. 

Previously, Mr. J. Roberts (leader of the UF.P. in Northern 
Rhodesia) had sent a cable to the Colonial Secretary on Sept. 1(5 
urging him either to visit Northern Rhodesia for further discussions, 
or to give au assurance that he was prepared to reconsidor the 
proposals. Mr. Lennox-Boyd had replied that though he was unable 
to make such a visit at the present time, he was willing to receive 
“ further representations.” Mr Roberts had thereupon cabled a 
number of suggested amendments on behalf of the 10 U.F P. members 
of the Legislative Council, adding, however, that pending Mr. Lennox - 
Boyd’s farther reply there would he no question of precipitating a 
“ constitutional ensis ” through the resignation of the three U.F.P. 
members of the Executive Council, as had been contemplated. 

Mr. W. J. Field, Federal President of the Dominion Party 
(the official Opposition) also issued a statement during 
September saying that his party regarded the proposals 
as unacceptable. 

4t It is obvious,” Mr Field said, “ that the motive behind the 
changes is an attempt to obtain ‘ near parity * between Europeans 
and Africans,” whereas Dominion Party principles insisted that 
“ the basic qualification for the franchise should be a civilization 
test.” He added that the qualifications proposed for “special” 
voters were so low that they “ must result m almost half the voters’ 
roll consisting of illiterates or semi-literates.” 

The African members of the Northern Rhodesian Legislative 
Council declared on Sept. 25 that they regarded the consti- 
tutional plans as 41 a betrayal of Africans to white settlers,” 
and complained that their demands for 4 4 parity ” in the 
Legislative and Executive Councils had been ignored. They 
added : 44 Europeans, who are a minority of the community, 
have no justification to continue dominating African interests 
. . . Africans can administer just as well, if not better, than some 
of the European deadwood in the present Legislative Council.” 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Federal 
Information Dept., Salisbury - Commonwealth Survey) 
(Prev. rep. 15324 A ; 13494 A ; Franchise, 15781 A.) 

A. NETHERLANDS - WESTERN GERMANY. — 
Dutch Adherence to London Debts Agreement. 

It was announced in Frankfurt and The Hague on Sept. 4 
that the London agreement on German external debts had 
become effective for the Netherlands as from Aug. 1 , following 
ratification by the Dutch States-General. — (Frankfurter 
AHgemeine Zeitung - Netherlands News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. 12920 A.) 

B. LONDON. — New Lord xMayor. 

Sir Harold Gillett, Alderman of Bassishaw, was elected 
Lord Mayor of London at Guildhall on Sept. 29 for the civic 
year 1958-59, in succession to Sir Dennis Truscott. The new 
Lord Mayor is senior partner in the chartered accountants’ 
firm of Dixon Wilson, Tubbs and Gillett. — (Times) (15794 C.) 


C. AVIATION. — Inauguration of British “ Comet IV” 
Service on London -New York Route. - New Trans- 
atlantic Record for Wcst-to-East Flight. 

The world’s first transatlantic jot service was inaugurated 
on Oct 4 by the British Overseas Airways Corporation, using 
dc Havilland Comet IV jet airliners. Two Comets crossed the 
Atlantic simultaneously in opposite directions on the London- 
New York route, a new transatlantic record being set, up by 
the machine (Delta Bravo) Hying on the west- to-cast route. 

Delta, Bravo , commanded by Captain T. B. Stoney, Hew 
from Idlewild (New York) to London Airport in the record 
time of six hours 12 minutes, averaging 580 m.p.h. for the 
3,560-mile flight ; taking off from Idlewild nt 12.01 noon 
(GM.T.), she touched down at London Airport at 0.13 p.m. 
The machine on the east-west (light (Della Charlie , commanded 
by Captain Roy Milliehap) flew from London to Idlewild in 

10 hours 12 minutes, including a 70-mmute slop at Guilder 
(Newfoundland) for refuelling ; the actual Hying time was 
nine hours two minutes -viz., live hours 58 minutes from 
London to Gander (at an average speed of -120 m.p.h.) and 
three hours four minutes from Gander to Idlewild (average 
speed 370 m.p.h.), against headwinds of 52 to 80 m.p.h. Both 
flights were commercial, with fare-paying passengers on hoard. 
Delta Bravo carried 28 passengers (including Mr. Basil 
Smallpeice, managing director of B.O.A.C., and 23 British 
and American journalists) and a crew of 10, while Delta 
Charlie carried 31 passengers (including Sir Gerald d'Krlanger, 
chairman of B.O.A.C-.) and a crew of 15. 

B.O.A.CVs Comet IV jet service to New York will he on a 
weekly basis in each direction until the second half of November, 
when daily services come into operation. 01* the 10 CoihH ft *8 
ordered by B.O.A.C., four have already been delivered, and 
the next B.O.A.C. Cornet route (London to Tokio via Hong 
Kong) will open in the spring of 1050. Comets will be intro- 
duced on the. service to Australia later in 1050, and to South 
Africa pTobably m 1060. 

By inaugurating the Comet IV transatlantic service on 
Oct. 4 , B.O A C. beat their American rivals Pan-American 
Airways-— as the first airline in the world to operate a regular 
transatlantic service with jet airliners. Pan-American Airways 
plan to start a service from New York to Paris and Rome 
using Boeing-707 jet airliners- -on Oct. 20 , and a daily service 
from New York to London by mid-November. 

In a message to Sir Geoffrey do Havilland hailing the 
Comet IV's achievement, Mr. Macmillan said that u the whole 
nation takes pride in the fact that a British aircraft has led 
the world.” High tribute to the British achievement was also 
paid in the United States, the New York Times commenting 
that B.O.A.C. had 44 brought the commercial jet air age into 
reality.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Comet IV, 16408 A.) 

D. TUNISIA. — Agreement for Construction of 
Pipeline from Algerian Oilfields to Tunisian Coast. 

The Tunisian Journal Official of July 9 published a Bill 
approving the conventions signed on June 80, 1958, by the 
Tunisian Government and (he Compagnie de Transports par 
Pipe-lme (Trapsa) for the construction of a pipeline carrying 

011 from the Eeljek oilfield iri Algeria through Tunisian terri- 

tory to the Gulf of Gabfcs, and laying down the conditions for 
its use. The Trapsa Company is a subsidiary of the French 
Compagnie de Recherche et dJCxploitalion de PHrote an Sahara, 
which is prospecting and exploiting the Kdjcld oilwells in the 
Western Sahara. It was planned that the pipeline should be 
completed by the end of 1900 with an annual capacity of 
5,000,000 tons of oil, to be increased later to 1 3,000,000 tons. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 16 x 53 A ; X 5697 A.) 

E. UNITED STATES. — Record Submerged Cruise 
by U.S.S. “ Seawolf.” - Sixty Days under the Sea. 

The U.S. nuclear submarine Seawolf (3,400 tons), com- 
manded by Commander Richard B. leaning, surfaced on 
Oct. 6 off New London, Connecticut, after remaining sub- 
merged for 60 days— nearly twice as long as the previous 
record of 31 days 5J hours set up in May last by the nuclear 
submarine Skate. The Seawolf began her underwater cruise 
on Aug 7 at an undisclosed point in mid-Atlantic, having on 
board a crew of 116 officers and men. Commander Laning 
stated that the cruise was uneventful and that the submarine 
could have remained submerged for a much longer period. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 16385 B 5 16329 A.) 
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A. SINGAPORE. — Further London Discussions on 
New Constitution. - State of Singapore Bill enacted. - 
Creation of State of Singapore. 

The Slate of Singapore Bill, creating the Stale of Singapore 
and enabling the Queen to make an Order-in-Council embodying 
its Constitution, was given an unopposed second reading m the 
U.K. House of Commons on July 11. After passing through 
the House of Lords, it received the Royal Assent on Aug. 1. 

Tho Colonial Secretary (Mr Lennox-Boyd), in moving tlio second 
reading, said * “ Tho purpose lot tho Bill] is to provide for tho 
Constitution of tho State of Singapore. Many people fear that the 
extent, and vigour of the Communist throat in Singapore is such 
that our interests would ho imperilled if wo concede further constitu- 
tional advance . . The Covernment have most, seriously weighed 

the risk, hut have come to the conclusion that this is tho host stop 
they can take ” Ho added that since the elected Covernment of 
Singapore under its Chief Minister, Mr. Jam Yew Hook, had “ boldly 
ami vigorously tackled the threat,” tho British Government saw no 
ground for ” denying them further responsibility.” 

Mr. Creech Jones (Bab.), a former Colonial Secretary, welcomed 
the Bill on behalf of the Opposition, ** not only because it is 
liberal in character but also because it haH won the goodwill and 
consent of tho people of Singapore,” adding that ** the Constitution 
wont as far as was practicable.” 

The Act represented the (inal outcome of the Singapore 
Constitutional Conference held in London during March and 
April, 11)57 (see 15557 A), when the substance of the new 
constitutional provisions hud been agreed. Subsequently, an 
all-parly delegation led by Mr. Lim Yew Hock (llie Chief 
Minister of Singapore) had arrived in London on May 12, 1058 
to discuss with the Colonial Secretary the terms of the Order-in- 
Counoil which would give effect to the new Constitution, and 
to cheek the draft against the (hidings of the 1057 Conference. 
Other members of the delegation were : Mr. Chew Swoc-kee 
(Munster of Education and member of the Labour Front) ; 
Mr. Lee Kuan Yew (Peopled Action Party) ; Mr. Lim Choon 
Mong (Liberal-Socialist Party) ; and Inehe Abdul Hamid bin 
Haji Jurmit (United Malay National Organization). The 
following main points, arising out of the draft Constitution, 
were settled at, these talks, which ended on May 27 : 

Protection of Malay and other Minority Bights and Privileges. Tho 
Minorities Clause In the ih*Ht draft of the Constitution (see p. I £657, 
first column) should bo re-drafted to emphasize the duties and 
responsibilities imposed cm tho Singapore Covernment to foster and 
further tho Interests of all minorities, ** in particular thoso of the 
indigenous population, tho Malays,” 

Qualifications of Candidates for the Legislative Assembly. The 
Singe, pore Legislative Assembly should Itself decide on the age and 
residential qualifications of its candidates. 

Civil Servants. The basic salaries and pensionable allowances of 
members of tho Public Service Commission and of public o Ulcers 
should not be altered to their detriment. 

First Public Service Commission. Tho first Public Service Com- 
mission under the now Constitution should be appointed by the 
Head of State on the advice of tho Prime Minister the present 
members continuing to act until tho now appointments were made. 

State Advocate-General. This appointment should be made by 
the Head of State acting upon the advice of the Prime Minister, 
who would determine Its duration at the time of appointment. 
Tho post might be combined with that of Permanent Secretary to 
the Ministry of Justice. The present Solicitor- General would act as 
Advocate-General in the meantime, 

Temporary Restriction on Subversive Elements. Persons detained 
in Singapore for subversive activities should bo barred from parti- 
cipating in the first Assembly. [This condition, which had boon tho 
subject of disagreement at tho H)67 Conference, was opposed by 
tho delegation. Mr. Lennox-Boyd, however, had insisted upon it, 
although ho agreed that it should not be incorporated in tho 
Constitution but in a, separate Instrument— which, ho said, would in 
any case be necessary to provide for elections to the first Assembly.! 

Defence. Tho U.K. would retain the lands occupied for defence 
purposes and would have's tho right to acquire further land, this 
light being exorcised <l in accordance with agreed constitutional 
process.” fit was stated that this agroomont would not bo embodied 
in the Constitution, but would bo recorded by an exchange of loiters 
between the Colonial Secretary and tho Chief Minister.] It was also 
agreed that tho arrangements laid down in tho defence and mutual 
assists, nee agreement between Britain o,nd tho Malayan Federation 
should be the model for resolving all questions relating to the security 
and policing of British military bases and installations in Singapore. 

Status of U.K. High Commissioner. The Commissioner would bo 
accorded ” an official precedence appropriate to his status and 
functions,” and ” his proecdonce should bo senior to, and different 
from, that of the representatives in Singapore of other Common- 
wealth and foreign countries.” It was agreed, however, that this 
point would not bo included in the now Constitution and that there 
should bo an exchange of letters to that effect. 

It was also agreed that the Commissioner should not only be 
provided with tho agenda of meetings of the Singapore Cabinet, but 
also with a list of all matters discussed by the Cabinet but not on 
the agenda ; moreover, ho should be informed of the Cabinet « 


discussions and conclusions relating to matters which, in tho Prime 
Minister’s opinion, either affected the responsibility of tho U.K. for 
defence or external affairs, or wore matters winch tho U.K. Govern- 
ment might wish to raise before tho Internal Security Council 

Mr. Lim Yew Hock, who returned on June 15, said that all 
the political parties which had been represented in London 
saw the future of Singapore m three stages— viz. (i) internal 
self-government ; (n) merger with the Malayan Federation ; 
(in) complete independence. He added l hat it had been 
agreed m London that the new Constitution would be reviewed 
m four years’ time 44 in the light of experience gained.” In 
a press statement on Sept. 22 he declared that political leaders 
in Singapore* were not yet satisfied with the proposed wording 
of the Order- m-Council dealing with self-government, though 
its general content was satisfactory ; a third draft of the 
agreement, had therefore been sent back to the Colonial Office 
for amendment to remove any ambiguity. 

Municipal Elections. 

The People’s Action Party, by winning L3 out of the 14 
seats contested m the municipal elections of December, 1957, 
became the dominant force in Singapore’s first all-elected 
multi-lingual City Council. The election results were as 
follows : People’s Action Party HI ; Liberal-Socialist Party 
7 ; Labour Front (Government' parly) 4 *, Workers’ Party 4 ; 
United Malay National Organisation 2 ; Independents 2» 

At l, lie first meeting of the new Council on Dee. 24, 1957, 
Mr. Ong Kng Gunn (P.A.P.) was elected Mayor without 
opposition. On his proposal the Council decided subsequently 
that the mace should be removed from the House as 44 an 
emblem of colonialism.” 

The P.A.P. secured a further seat, on the City Council on 
July 20, 1958 by winning a by-eleotion m the Ka Hang ward- 
a predominantly Chinese constituency. The P.A.P. candidate 
(a Malayan who had been detained m H)50 under the security 
law against subversion) polled *1,279 votes against 8,500 for 
the Labour Front candidate (a Chinese). 

Anti-Subversion Legislation. 

On Aug. II the Legislative Assembly passed a Bill authori- 
zing the following special detention powers : 

(1) The detention of any person 44 in the interests of public 
safety, peace, and good order” for a period not exceeding 
six months at the order of the Chief Secretary. 

(2) The extension of the above detention peiiod from six 
months to a maximum of two years at the discretion of the 
Governor. 

(8) The arrest by any police officer of 44 any person whom he 
believes should be detained under the ordinance ” without a 
warrant, until inquiries had been made. 

Tho Chief Roerotary (Mr. W. B. David), introducing tho Bill, said 
that thorn had boon 150 gang lights during 1057 and 157 during tho 
first half of 1958, as against only 25 clashes in 1050 and 24 in 1055. 
Since July 1, 1958, there had boon 51 fights and 6 murders. 

Tho Bill followed outbreaks of gang warfare which had culminated 
in tho arrest of 79 suspects during Aug. 11 and 12. All those arrested 
wore under the ago of 21, the majority belonging to two of tho 
known gangs (which, together with secret societies In Singapore, 
had boon estimated to total 308). Tho Government was xiarticnlarly 
concerned at tho nature of the weapon most commonly used in this 
typo of gang warfare — l.o. bulbs or bottles charged with acid, 

A Bill renewing for a further year the Preservation of 
Public Security Ordinance was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly on Oct. 9 by 21 votes to 7. 

In moving the Bill, Mr. Lim Yew Hock told tho Assembly that an 
extension of tho emergency laws was necessary because tho now 
Constitution to como into force in 3959 was ” a prize which, tho Com- 
munists must not be allowed to capture.” Mr. Lee Kuan Yew said 
that tho People’s Action Party would vote against tho Bill, as tho 
party hod no mandate to change tho stand it had adopted when the 
moasuro was first introduced in 1955. However, because of tho 
deep eonoorn of the Federation of Malaya in this issue, ho wanted 
to state that if the People’s Action Party came to power it would 
retain the Ordinance so long as emergency laws wore necessary in 
the Federation of Malaya, and ” we shall take no stops which would 
undermine tho interests of the Federation.” 

Dr. Ghuang Ohu Lin, former principal of tho Chung Chong 
secondary school, who, together with 4 8 pupils from his and other 
local schools, had boon detained under the Banishment Ordinance 
since Sept. 26, 1957 for participation in subversive activities (seo 
15890 A), was roloasod on Aug. 6, 1958. 

Appointment of Chief Justice. 

Mr. Justice Tan Ah Tab was sworn in on Aug. 18 as the 
first Asian acting Chief Justice of Singapore, pending the 
retirement of Sir John Whyatl. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Commonwealth Survey) 

(Prev. rep. 15890 A 5 16041 A 5 16375 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Racial Disturbances in 
Nottingham and West London. - Condemnation by 
Government and Opposition. - West Indian Ministers’ 
Visit to Britain. 

A series of clashes between coloured immigrants and local 
residents, mostly young hooligans of the 44 teddy boy ” type, 
occurred between Aug. 30 and Sept. 7 m Notting Hill and 
adjacent areas of West London. Similar though less serious 
disturbances bad taken place in Nottingham on Aug. 23 and 30. 
Details of the disorders m London and Nottingham are given 
below. 

Nottingham. 

Fighting between white and coloured people broke out on 
Aug. 23 in the St. Ann’s Well Road district of Nottingham, 
and continued for several hours before order was restored by 
the police using Alsatian dogs and firemen using hoses. A 
large number of men and women were injured by bottles, 
knives, and razors, and eight white people, including a police- 
man, had to be taken to hospital. The Assistant Chief Constable 
afterwards attributed the outbreak of the fighting to a small 
number of coloured men, mostly West Indians, who began 
attacking whites as a reprisal for a series of incidents during 
the previous fortnight m which 44 teddy boys ” had assaulted 
coloured men. 

On Aug. 30 about 500 44 teddy boys/’ including a gang from 
Leicester, gathered in the same district, planning a reprisal 
attack ; the police had been warned of their plans, however, 
and had been concentrated in the area in force. After three 
coloured men had been rescued from the CTowd by the police, 
the coloured population all left the streets. Fighting never- 
theless broke out between the police and the crowd after a 
photographer had let off a magnesium flare and hundreds of 
people rushed back thinking it was a fire. The Chief Constable 
of Nottingham said at a subsequent press conference that this 
had not been a racial riot, and described the crowd as 44 irrespon- 
sible teddy boys and persons who had had a lot to drink.” 

Five men were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
in Nottingham magistrates’ court on Sept. I for threatening 
behaviour likely to cause a breach of the peace, and 15 men 
and youths to fines ranging from £10 to £30 ; three were 
acquitted. Before passing sentence the presiding magistrate 
gave warning that when dealing with similar lawlessness the 
court would 44 act with the utmost severity.” 

West London. 

The first serious incident in West London occurred in the 
early hours of Aug. 24, when nine youths aged between 17 and 
20 toured the Shepherds Bush and Notting Hill districts in a 
car on a “nigger hunting” expedition during which they 
attacked five coloured men with iron bars, table legs, and other 
weapons, gravely injuring three of them. At their subsequent 
trial at the London Central Criminal Court, the youths, who 
all pleaded guilty, were each sentenced on Sept, 15 to four 
years’ imprisonment. 

Passing sentence, Mr Justice Salmon said : “ It was you men who 
started the whole of this violence in Notting Hill. Yon are a minute 
and insignificant section of the population who have brought shame 
upon the district in which you lived, and have filled the wholo nation 
with horror, indignation, and disgust. Everyone, irrespective of 
the colour of their skin, is entitled to walk through our streets in 
peace, with their heads erect, and free from fear. That is a right 
which these courts will always unfailingly uphold. As far as the law 
is concerned you are entitled to t hink what you lilte, however foul 
your thoughts , to feel what you like, however brutal and dobasod 
your emotions ; to say what you like, providing you do not infringe 
the rights of others or imperil the Queen’s peace. But once you 
translate your dark thoughts and brutal feelings into savage acts 
such as these, the law will be swift to punish you, the guilty, and to 
protect your victims. 

<( X hear in mind what has been said on your behalf . you arc 
Yoimg and have no previous convictions. Your victims, though 
grievously injured, after two or three weeks in hospital have suffi - 
cientty recovered to he allowed to return homo, and it is unlikely 
that they will suffer any permanent physical ill effects from your 
savage attacks. But for those facts I would have imposed much 
longer sentences. As it is I am determined that you and anyone 
anywhere who may he tempted to follow your example shall clearly 
understand that crimes such as this will not be tolerated m this 
country, hut will inevitably meet in these courts with the stem 
punishment which they so justly deserve, ” 

of Aug. 30-31 fighting began in the Notting 
Hill district among a crowd of about 200 white and coloured 
people ; a petrol bomb was thrown into a house occupied by 
coloured people, and other houses were stoned. Running 
lights between more than 400 white and coloured people went 
on continuously for four hours on the following evening 
(Aug. 37), police who intervened being attacked and a number 
jured. On Sept. 1 a West African student was chased through 


the streets by a gang of youths shouting “ lynch him,” until 
he took refuge m a shop, and filler the same day a mol) of 
about 2,000 youths and children went through the streets 
breaking the windows of houses occupied by coloured people ; 
m one street the residents retaliated by throwing* milk bottles 
from Llicir roofs. A crowd of youths shouting 44 down with 
niggers ” and headed by a banner with the slogan 44 deport all 
niggers ” paraded through the streets on Sept. 2, but were 
quickly dispersed by large police knves brought to the area. 

Although the situation subsequently calmed down m 
Nottmg Hill, the disorders spread eastward into Bayswater 
and Paddington and westward into Shepherds Bush on Sept. 1, 
and continued until Sept. 7. After a crowd of youths had 
attacked a club for West Indians in Bayswater on Sept. 2 a 
fight began m winch petrol bombs and bottles were thrown, 
and m Paddington a house occupied by a coloured family was 
set on lire by a gang of youths on Sept. 4. 

About 150 people were arrested for taking part in the 
disorders. Five white men, aged between 37 and 23, were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from 18 months to 
two years at the Central Criminal Court on Sept. 10, on a 
charge of lighting and making an affray m Notting Ilill on 
Aug. 31, eight other men (three of them coloured) being 
acquitted. [An “ affray ” is the legal term for a fight of two or 
more people armed with weapons m a public place, which 
might frighten or terrorize reasonable people,] Five white 
and seven coloured men had previously been sentenced by 
London magistrates’ courts to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from 14 days to three months for possessing offensive weapons, 
using threatening words and behaviour, or insulting behaviour, 
and a large number of other persons were fined. 

The Background of the Disturbances. 

Nottingham has a coloured population of about 8,000 (some 

2.000 of whom live in the St. Ann’s Well Road district), as 
against 330,000 whites. It was stated in the Press that, racial 
relations in the past had been good ; that there was no colour 
bar in public houses, dance halls, and other public places ; 
and that the coloured community, with a few exceptions, 
were described by the police as 44 very well behaved,” Between 

5.000 and 7,000 coloured people, mostly West Indians, live 
in the Notting Hill district in London. 


tnree mam causes oi tension were suggested in the Press 
the housing shortage in both areas ; associations between 
white girls and coloured men ; and (in Nottingham, though 
not in London) competition for employment Many coloured 
immigrants had managed to save enough money to buy small 
houses on mortgage, a fact which was resented by homeless 
whites, and in some cases had attempted to evict white tenants. 
Friendships between white girls and coloured men were also 
resented, especially by the younger white men ; prejudice 
existed against mixed marriages ; and a few coloured men in 
both London and Nottingham were known to be living on the 
immoral earnings of white girls. In Nottingham a local 
recession had led to short-time working in certain industries, 
and had aroused fears of coloured competition for jobs among 
unskilled workers, although in fact the proportion of coloured 
people among the unemployed (430 out of a total of 2,000) was 
extremely high 

Tlie Manchester Guardian's London correspondent pointed out 
that in the Notting Bill area “violence and hooliganism have boon 
a regular feature of, life for years Gangs of youths have, for months 
past, roamed the streets on the wook-ond evenings, breaking windows 
ana causing trouble . . . Tims the police are Insisting that the dim 
tin? Dances are an extension of hooliganism rather than racial riots. 
They say that the now feature is that the youths are turning their 
attention to the coloured population, and committing against them 
the same acts of violence that they have been of late Inflicting on 
cafe proprietors, othor gangs, and each other.” 

- British Caribbean Welfare Service suggested that 

m West London the rioters had been deliberately Incited to violence. 
The officials alleged that attacks on coloured people bad begun after 
the Union Movement (formerly the British Union of Fascists), led, 
by Sir Oswald Mosley, had distributed leaflets In the Netting lllll 
area which boro a picture of Negroes carrying spears entering Britain 
while white men loft Britain for the Dominions, and read : “ Take 
action now. Protect your jobs. Btop coloured immigration. Bouses 
xor white people— not coloured immigrants. A square deal Per the 
Negro in his own country. People of Kensington act now. Your 
country is worth fighting for. Fight with the Union Movement.” 
i XJrdon Movement continued to distribute its 

leaflets in Nottmg IXfll, and held frequent open air meetings there. 

Another extremist organization reported to have distributed 

t 2f A a 5r d i old i°? e ? air mootiri ^ 8 *n Netting Hill during the riots 
was the National Labour Party, a small body which had recently 
broken away from the League of Empire Loyalists. Its leaflets 
demanded a ban on coloured immigration, and declared that Britain 
was steadily being taken over by the triumphant alien.” 
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Statements by Government and Opposition Leaders. 

After talks between Mr. Macmillan and the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Butler), the following statement was issued from 10, 
Downing Street on Sept. 8 : 

“ The Homo Secretary has reported to tho Prime Munster on the 
incidents involved m racial disturbances in Nottingham and Nottmg 
Hill. Tlieso incidents have an immediate and a long-term importance. 

“ The immediate aspect involves tho maintenance of law and 
ordor. Tho Government and tlio authorities concerned wish to make 
it clear that the utmost strictness will he obseived m the impartial 
enforcement of the law and in preventing the illegal carrying of 
offensive weapons Meanwhile, it is important that tho significance 
of those incidents should not he exaggerated at home or oversea. 
The general public can best contribute by tho exorcise of the utmost 
discretion m avoiding situations in which they may become 
unwittingly involved [The Metropolitan Police had appealed to 
the public on Sept. 2 to assist m preserving order, and had pointed 
out that the situation was “ seriously worsened by the presence of 
sightseers who often unwillingly themselves become involved.” I 

“As regards tho wider aspects of policy, 11. M. Government have 
for some little time been examining tho result of this country ’h 
time-honoured practice to allow free entry of immigrants from 
Commonwealth and colonial countries. While this study of major 
policy and its implications and effects on employment will continue, 
H.M. Government do not think it right to take long-term, decisions, 
except after careful consideration of tlio problem as a whole.” 

Mr. Bailor slated on Sept. 5 that there were about 200,000 
coloured people in the United Kingdom, of whom about 
110,000 wore from the West Indies and 51,000 from India and 
Pakistan. The number of immigrants had recently inci cased, 
and thou* arrival had coincided with a slackening in tho demand 
for unskilled labour. The number of coloured workers oflieially 
unemployed at the end of July had been 17,100, apart from 
those who had not registered, and the proportion of unemploy- 
ment among coloured people was therefore greater than among 
the normal working population. 

Mr. Butler also said in his statement, that after a personal investi- 
gation of the outbreaks he wuh satis (led tlxat the scope of the Incidents 
was within tho power of the police to control, whether in tho Metro- 
politan area or in tlio provinces. ” But,” bo added, “ wo have no 
intention of allowing extremist elements to take advantage of tho 
situation. I should make it clear that disturbance of tho peace, 
especially when it takes the form of anti-colour demonstrations, is 
universally condemned by public opinion of all shades. 

“Wo are rightly proud In this country of tho fact that racial 
discrimination never has boon part of our life or our law. Wo have 
prided ourHolvos on our hospitality to our fellow-beings from 
Commonwealth and colonial territories who enjoy tho right of 
unrestricted entry to the mother country. We are, in fact, tho only 
Commonwealth country which lias no powers to exclude or oxpol 
citizens of other Commonwealth countries. Moreover, British 
subjects from Commonwealth count lies can acquire citizenship of 
the U.K. and colonies by registration after 12 months” residence. 
All British subjects, white and coloured, enjoy ahsoluto equality 
before tho law.” 

Turning to thorecont disorders, Mr. Butler said that “ forturiatoly 
only a few people have boon injured and only slight damage caused 
to properly, mostly broken windows ” ; ho reiterated his appeal 
to the public to keep away from disturbances. On tho Government’s 
future policy, which they would discuss with tho West Indies 
Ministers, tho Homo Secretary said : “ Tho one general statement 
it is possible to make about our policy at the present time is that 
we must bo guided in our examination of tho various problems by 
tho interests both of the coloured people themselves and of our own 
pooplo, and that wo should not take rush decisions in an atmosphere 
of unrest ... It is in that calm and sensible way that wo shall reach 
a typical British solution without doing violence to our British 
tradition.” 

Mr. Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition, and the General 
Council of the T.U.C., issued statements on Sept. 8 and 4. 

Mr. GaitskelTs statement was as follows : “ Whatever local 

difficulties there may ho, nothing can justify tho noting and hooli- 
ganism of tho past few days. Such behaviour can only damage the 
reputation of our country in the world, weaken tho unity of the 
Commonwealth, and increase racial tension without in any way 
solving tho underlying social and economic problems. I hope that 
public opinion everywhere will express itself strongly against those 
deplorable outbreaks of street violence (winch must bo suppressed 
with tho utmost firmness), and that everybody will respond to tho 
appeal issued by the police, whoso conduct throughout in a most 
difficult situation has been admirable.” 

The statement of tho General Council of tho T.IJ 0. condemned 
the disorders as ** vicious hooliganism,” and emphasized that 4 it is 
the duty of trade unionists and all other responsible citizens to aid 
the authorities in preventing a recurrence of such disorderly and 
dangerous demonstrations.” It added : ” Evidence is accumulating 
that elements which propagated racial hatred in Britain and Europe 
in pre-war days are once more fanning tho flames of violence- The 
authorities must therefore, while dealing in an exemplary way with 
the rioters, also seek out those who are inciting civil disorder and act 
against them with the full severity of the law ...” 


Mr. Rogers and Mr. Toniney (the Labour M.P.’s for North 
Kensington and North Hammersmith respectively, whose 
constituencies include the Nolting Hill and Shepherds Bush 
areas) discussed the disturbances with Mr. Renton (Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary, Home Cilice) on Sept. 8. Mr. 
Rogers afterwards expressed the opinion that the Government 
should restrict the entry of coloured people into overcrowded 
aieas, take powers to deport undesirables, recruit coloured 
members foi the C I D. to help in detecting criminal activities 
among coloured people, and restrict the licensing of basement 
clubs. 

Under the British Nationality Act of 1948, anyone who 
satisfies the immigration ollieers by the production of a pass- 
port that lie is a British subject, a Commonwealth citizen, 
or a “ citizen of the UmLed Kingdom and Colonies,” may 
enter the country without restriction, and cannot be deported 
even if found guilty of a cuinmal offence. 

A motion expressing the view that this arrangement should be re- 
considered had been tabled in tho House of Commons by threo Labour 
members (Mr. Harry Hyncl, Mr. Albert Evans, and Mr. Tonmoy), 
two Conservatives (Mr. Ronald Bell and Mr. James Lindsay), and 
an Independent (Sir Frank Mcdhcott), ami was debated on April 3. 
Replying to tho motion. Miss HoniRby-Smitli (Joint Undersecretary 
for Home Affairs) said : “ It would bo a completely now departure 
for the Government to exercise control of immigrants from the 
Commonwealth, and any measures, even partial or selective, to 
control immigration would require legislation. We are anxiously 
watching Hie situation, but wo remain reluctant to contemplate any 
departure from our tiaditional readiness to receive all citizens who 
have the status of a British subject.” 

A second motion had been tabled in May urging the Govommont 
to amend tho immigration laws on the basis of reciprocity with 
Commonwealth and colonial territories, “ all of which both impose 
restrictions on the entry of nationals of the United Kingdom and 
reserve tho right to deport such nationals for grave misdemeanours.” 
It was Higned by 31 Conservatives, two Labour members, and Sir 
Frank Modlioott. 

Commonwealth Reactions to Disturbances. - West Indian 
Ministers’ Visit to Britain. 

Mr. Norman Manley (Chief Minister of Jamaica) and Dr. 
Carl Laeorbini&re (Deputy Premier of the West Indies 
Federation) flew to London on Sept, 5, and were joined on 
Sept. 7 by Dr. Hugh Cummins (Crime Minister of Barbados). 
The three Ministers had long talks with Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd (the Colonial Secretary) on Sept. 8-10, and met 
the Prime' Minister at a luncheon parly at 10, Downing Street 
on Sept. 1 2 ; others who were present included Mr. Ram Karran 
(Minister for Ooimrumieations and Works, British Guiana), 
Dr. Patrick Solomon (Deputy Chief Munster of Trinidad), 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Mr. Maeleod (Minister of Labour), and 
Mr. Renton. 

A Home Offiwo statement issued after tho mooting on Hopt. 8 said 
that “ frank and cordial diseuHRlonH” had taken place on the issues 
arising from the disturbances, and that tho Homo Hocrotary had 
undertaken “to examine the various representations made by tho 
| West Indies) Ministers, and to maintain contact with thorn and their 
Governments with a, view to resolving outstanding cllifieultios.” 
Mr. Manley said after the meeting that ho was “ very satisfied” 
and that there had boon “ mutual understanding, which is most 
Important.” 

After tho Prime Minister’s luncheon party on Sept. 12 it was 
authoritatively stated in the Press that Mr. Macmillan had 
reaffirmed the Government’s determination not to depart from tho 
present policy of allowing free entry Into tho U.K. to all British 
subjects of tho Commonwealth and tho Colonies. The Ministers 
from tho West Indies had, however, boon informed that tho Govern- 
ment wore considering taking action to deport undesirable immigrants, 
and had asked to be fully consulted as the proposals were formulated. 
It was also stated that British Ministers had boon impressed by the 
account given by the West Indies Ministers of their efforts to warn 
intending emigrants of the difficulties which they might encounter 
in. Britain, and to weed out people with criminal records, but that 
suggestions tlxat some further voluntary restriction on emigration 
might bo imposed had not been well received by tho West Indies 
Ministers. 

During their visit Mr. Manley, Dr. Lacorbinihre, and Dr. 
Cummins made a Lour of areas with large coloured populations, 
visiting Noltmg Hill, Brixton (south-west London), Notting- 
ham, and Birmingham, and addressed meetings of coloured 
people. They also had diseussions with the cuvic authorities 
m London, Nottingham, and Birmingham, and while in the 
last-named city praised the special efforts made to assist the 
gradual integration of West Indians into community life. 

Mr. Manley made a number of statements on West Indian 
emigration to Britain and the need for developing industries 
in the West Indies. 
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At a press conference on Sept. 10, Mr. Manley said : “ We do not 
consider it right or practicable to limit emigration in any way , and 
we do not propose to do it. If emigration is to "be limited by law, 
then England must on her own responsibility decide to do it in 
England, dne regard being paid to what will happen to the Common- 
wealth if England’s traditional policy of the open door is closed. 
That is England’s business, not mine ” The West Indian immigrants, 
he emphasized, were not “ the dead beats of the West Indies ” but ] 
4e people who have saved a little money ; who have a little land and 
sell that ; who had jobs and who come here hoping to acquire higher 
shills and one day to return.” The employment situation in Britain 
was watched with great care, and posters were prominently displayed 
all over Jamaica warning would-be emigrants that there was 
unemployment m England and that they should make sure they had 
a job before they left. Jamaica, however, had had a chrome condition 
of unemployment for at least 20 years, nor would it be possible for 
the Government in the foreseeable future to create enough employ- 
ment to avoid the necessity of emigration Whilst admitting that 
some West Indians in Britain were engaged m vice, he denied that 
their behaviour was the cause of the troubles, and pointed out that 
of 180 men prosecuted in the Metropolitan area m 1957 for living on 
immoral earnings, 64 were British and 66 immigrants, of whom only 
15 were West Indians. 

Mr. Manley subsequently explained on Sept. 12 that no Jamaican 
with a single conviction for a crime of violence was allowed to leave 
for England without the Jamaican Home Secretary’s special permis- 
sion ; that if there was any doubt about his likelihood to abstain 
from violence, his case would be considered collectively by the 
Cabinet , and that any person with three convictions for any offence 
was disqualified from holding a passport. In addition, no person 
under 18 or over 50 might leave Jamaica without producing evidence 
that there would he someone to look after him. Dr Cuimnins had 
previously stated that the Barbados Government was applying 
similar restrictions on intending emigrants. 

In another press statement on Sept. 12 Mr. Manley stressed that 
Jamaica’s unemployment problem could in the long run only be 
solved by the island’s further mdustrialization. He appealed for 
British firms to develop and establish industries in Jamaica, which, 
he pointed out, was “ strategically well-placed for the Central 
American and South American markets and as the central unit of 
the West Indian Federation.” Unemployment there varied from 
15 or 18 per cent to 25 per cent seasonally, however, and ho did not 
wish England to think that “ we are trying to deal with this problem 
only by exporting people.” He stated that in the past five years at 
least 80 per cent of the new capital invested in Jamaica had come 
from the U.S.A. and Canada, and cited as an example of British lack 
of enterprise the bauxite mining industry ; British firms had investi- 
gated and rejected Jamaican deposits, he said, although they lay 
under a mere nine inches of topsoil, and after only seven yearn’ 
development by three U.S. companies Jamaica was now the largest 
exporter of bauxite in the world. 

On. Ms return to Jamaica on Sept. 19, Mr. Manley warned 
Jamaicans not to stream to Britain, as there was much 
unemployment among West Indians there, and as it would 
get “ a good deal worse before it gets any better.” The West 
Indies Federal Government, in a statement issued on the same 
day, announced that it would consider publicity measures to 
acquaint intending migrants with the unemployment situation 
in Britain ; that it was prepared to examine any proposals 
by the British Government about the deportation of undesirable 
immigrants ; and that it would intensify community work m 
areas where West Indians had settled in Britain, m co-opera- 
tion with the local authorities. 

Reactions to the disturbances in other Commonwealth 
countries with coloured communities resident in Britain are 
summarized below. 

Ghana. Mr. E. O. Asafu-Adjaye (the Ghanaian High Commissioner 
m London) informed the British Government on Sept. 3 that citizens 
of Ghana had been involved in “incidents of assault and provoca- 
tion ” during the disturbances, and asked for more police protection 
and vigilance m Nottmg Hill and several other London aieas. 

Nigeria. The Commissioners for the Federation and for the three 
Regions of Nigeria called at the Colonial Office on Sept. 5 to express 
their anxiety at the disorders. The Federal Minister of Health, 
Mr. Ayo Rosiji, said m London on the same day that many Nigerians 
had suffered maltreatment and that there should be more police 
protection for them. Ho pointed out that Nigerians did not come to 
Britain to work but only as students, and expressed the opinion 
that the trouble was due to “ the influx of West Indians ” 

Dr. Azikiwe (Prime Minister of Eastern Nigeria), who arrived in 
London on Sept. 8 for the forthcoming constitutional conference, 
said that the British Commonwealth had always sot an example of 
liberalism on racial issues, and that this had more than anything 
else been responsible for its survival. Control of immigration was 
applied in many countries, including Nigeria, where it was limited 
to undesirables, but he would not support any idea of controlling 
immigration solely on a racial basis. “If a change is made it 
becomes a fundamental issue,” he added, “ and naturally we would 
not like to remain in a Commonwealth where wo would be second- 
class citizens ” 


British Guiana. Dr. Jagan, the Prune Minister of British Guiana, 
moved a resolution in the Legislative Council on bopt, o > om» ossing 
“trravo concern” ovor the disturbances, and asking the Colonial 
Secretary to take all measures to ensure the safety and well-being 

of colour ed^people^^ Pakistanl immigration into Britain. 

Mr. Sadatli Ah Khan (Parlmmentary Secretary to the 
Indian External Affairs Ministry) told the LoL Sabhit on 
Aug. 14 that the British Government had recently drawn the 
Indian Government’s attention to the large mllux into Britain 
of Indians seeking employment, and had given ^ the number 
of Indian immigrants during 1955, 19«>0, and U)o7 as 100, 

5 GOO, and (5, GOO respectively. Mr. Nehru (the l rime Munster) 
pointed out that many of the immigrants did not know any 
language except Punjabi, with the result that they became 
itinerant vendors and might afleet the employment situation. 
He added : “ We have not encouraged these people. In fact, 
we have discouraged them. It is not to our credit that people who 
have no resources or educational background should go there. 

An Indian olhcial spokesman staled in London on Sept. 12 
that the Government had strictly controlled emigration to 
Britain during the past three years, since it had become known 
that people were being encouraged (<> emigrate without any 
great assurance of a job m Britain. Would-be emigrants 
were required to provide a financial guarantee ol at least 
Rs. 1,500 (about £112) and to undergo a medical examination, 
and the Intelligence Bureau also investigated all applicants 

for passports. , , , . .... . 

A spokesman of the Pakistani High Commission m London 
said on the same day that since the spring of 1958, when many 
Pakistanis m Britain were found to be unemployed or even 
destitute, emigrants had been required to prove that they 
had a working knowledge of English, and that they had been 
offered a job or that possibilities of employment were good. 
They were also required to pay a repatriation deposit of 
Rs. 2,500 (about £187), which covered the cost of an air ticket 
from London to Karachi (about £180). Prior to the introduc- 
tion of these regulations, the number of Pakistanis entering 
Britain had been higher than the number of Indians ; about 
2,000 were known to have arrived by air during February 
1958, and to have begun drawing national assistance on their 
arrival. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
The Statesman. Calcutta) (Prcv. rep, *$45* A.) 


A. ISRAEL. — Purchase of British Submarines. 

It was announced in London and Jerusalem on Oct, 8 that 
the British Government had agreetl to sell to Israel two S-class 
submarines which were “ surplus to requirements ” ; that the 
first — Il.M.S. Springer — woul d be handed ovor on Oct, 9 ; 
and that the second— H.M.S. Sanguine * would be delivered 
in two or three months. It was stated that the sale had been 
made “ on normal commercial terms.” 

Springer and Sanguine wore both built by UamtuoU Laird at 
Birkenhead in 1945, but Spring** had boon extensively modernized 
in 1951-52. Both submarines arc fully operational and, it was slated, 
wore suitable) for use in the Mediterranean, though not for service 
in tho Gulf of Akaba [frugaroHtiiiK that they are not at present 
“ tropicalized 

It was authoritatively staled in the British Press that the 
sale did not constitute any change, in British policy and had 
been made in the light of the Tripartite Declaration of May 
1950, in which Britain, France, and the U.S.A, declared that, 
to avoid an arms race, they would supply arms to Israel and 
the Arab States only for internal security and hi accordance 
with their legitimate defence needs [seee 10745 A], In selling 
the submarines the British Government was said to have t aken 
into account the fact that the United Arab Republic had acquired 
six Soviet submarines since 1957, three having been received 
m June 1957 (sec 15599 A) and three more in April 1958 from 
Poland (see 10111 B) ; five of these submarines are of the large 
Soviet W-class, and one is a smaller type. 

H.M.S. Springer was formally transferred to the Israeli 
Navy at Portsmouth on Oct. 9; it was stated that she would 
be renamed Tanin (Crocodile). The two submarines arc the 
first military equipment supplied by Britain to Israel since 
the Suez crisis of November 1956. They are the first submarines 
acquired by the Israeli Navy.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Israeli Government Press Office) 


B. ARAB LEAGUE. — • Adhesion of Morocco and 
Tunisia. 

The Council of the Arab League unanimously decided on 
Oct. 1 to accept membership applications from Morocco and 
Tunisia, bringing its total membership to 10. The other 
members of the League are Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, the United Arab Republic, and Yemen. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 14645 C.) 
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A. VATICAN. — Death of Pope Pius XU. |\j Q y 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII (Eugenio Pacelli) died in the" 
early hours of Get. 9 at his summer residence at Castelgondolfo, 
in the Alban Hills near Rome. He was 82 years of age. 

Eugenio Pacolli was bom in Romo on March 2| 1870, the son of 
Filippo Pacolli, a distinguished ecclesiastical lawyer, and his wife 
the Marchosa Virginia Gimiosa, a member of an Italian noble family. 
Ordained in 1899, ho entered the Papal Wecrotaru^^&^ta^ in 1901 
during the pontitioato of Benedict XV, and for lb years thordufUoTf'' 
had oxtonsiye diplomatic oxpononoo under two oimnont Secretaries 
of State, Cardinal Merry del Val and Cardinal Gaspam. Monsiguor 
Pacolli (as ho thon was) visited England m 1908 for the Xflneharistio 
Congress in London, and again in 1911 as a mombor of the Papal 
envoy’s suite at the Coronation of King George V. llis ilrst impor- 
tant appointment in tho Papal diplomatic service was in 1918, when 
he became Secretary for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs In 
tho following year ho became Under-Secretary of State under 
Cardinal Gasparri, in which capacity he helped to draw up tho peaoo 
proposals whereby Pope Benedict XV tried to end tho First World 
War in 1917. 

In addition to his diplomatic duties throughout this period. 
Mgr. Pacolli was engaged for 13 years on tho extensive task of 
codifying Canon Law, which had beon ontmstod to him by Benedict 
XV. On tho completion of this task m 1917 Pope Benedict appointed 
him Papal Nuncio to Bavaria, and subsequently (1920) to tho now 
German Republic. During his 12 years in Germany (1917-29) Mgr. 
Pacelli negotiated Concordats between tho Holy See and Bavaria 
and, after protracted diplomatic negotiations, between the Holy See 
and tho Gorman Republic, tho lattor treaty being concluded in 1929. 


After the conclusion of tho Concordat with Republican Germany, 
Mgr. X > acolli was recalled from Borlin by Pope Pius XI (who had 
ascended tho papal throne in 1921) and created a cardinal in 
December 1929. A few weeks later (February 1930) Cardinal Pacolli 
was appointed Papal Hoorotary of State in succession to Cardinal 
Gasparri ; one of his first tasks in that post was to work out tho 
detailed application of tho Latoran treaties which had boon concluded 
between tho Holy fcioo and Italy. In 1938 ho negotiated with 
National-Socialist Germany a general Concordat by which ho hoped 
to save the liberties of the Roman Catholic Church in Germany 
under tho Nazi regime. In tho following year he attondod the 
Eucharistic Congress in Buenos Airos as Papal legato, while in 1936 ho 
made an 8,000-railo tour of tho United States, travelling mostly by air. 

In 1935 Cardinal Paoolii had boon appointed by Pius XI as 
Cardinal Camorlongo (Chamberlain of tho Holy Roman Church), an 
office in which tho administration of the Church is vested during 
tho interregnum between tho death of a pope and tho elootion. of Ms 
successor. On tho death of Pins XI in Fobruary 1939, it accordingly 
fell to Cardinal Paoolii as Camorlengo to preside over tho funeral 
ceremonies and tho period of tho interregnum. 

On March 2, 1939 (Ms 03rd birthday) Cardinal Pacolli was elected 
to tho Papal throne by tho Sacred College, taking tho title of Pins XII. 
Since tho 16th century there had been no precedent for tho elootion 
of a Secretary of State, and, in view of tho threatening international 
situation, it was widely felt that the choice had fallen on Cardinal 
Pacelli because of his groat diplomatic experience and knowledge of 
international affairs. Throughout the summer of 1939 the new Pope 
and Ms Secretary of State, Cardinal Magliono, did all in their power 
to avert tho outbreak of war ; when Hitler launched the Second 
World War by invading Poland, Pope Pius XII at once extended 
Ms public sympathy to tho Polish nation in tho person of Cardinal 
Blond, the Patriarch of Cracow. 


After the outbreak of war Pope Pius did all in his power to mitigate 
its brutalities and to bring about an early peace based on Justice 
for all nations and respect for national independence. Ilis desire for 
such a peace was stressed in his first Christmas allocution to the 
College of Cardinals and in exchanges of messages with President 
Roosovolt, whilst Ms implicit denunciation of Nazi aggression was 
evidenced in messages to tho Sovereigns of tho Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxemburg when those countries wore invaded early in 1940. 
At the same time Pope Pins made strenuous hut unavailing efforts 
to prevent Italy from entering the war. During later stages of tho 
conflict ho devoted much thought to the principles upon which a just 
peace should be based, and onunciatod a five-point peace programme 
broadly similar to tho principles underlying the Atlantio Charter. 
At tho time of tho Allied advance on Romo he made frequent appeals 
to both sides that tho Italian capital should ho declared an open city, 
and it was largely as a rosult of his efforts that Rome was liboratod 
without suffering any devastation. 

The Holy See, although virtually cut off from the outside world 
from mid-1940 until tho liberation of Rome in 1943, did a great 
amount of humanitarian work, both in tho spiritual and temporal 
fields, In alleviating the distress and suffering caused by the war. 
A Vatican Information Service was set up wMch collected and issued 
by radio and lettor the names of prisoners of war in many parts of 
the world ; in addition, large sums of money wore sent to hishopB 
throughout Europe for the relief of exiles and the feeding of the 
destitute, while in the immediate period before the liberation of 
Rome the Holy See provided daily meals for some 40,000 people in 
the Italian capital. After the liberation the Pope immediately 
resumed contact with the outside world, and the Vatican organized 
large-scale relief aid for the war-devastated areas of Italy and other 
European countries. 


.VES 
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ended, Pope Pius held a consistory in 194G-— the 
first of his reign — at wlnoh ho created the unprecedented number of 

S ne-w-nardinals to restore tho Sacred College to its full membership 
7()K(p|b College of Cardinals had boon reduced by deaths to only 
38 members). All but five of the now cardinals were non-Italians, 
with the rosult that tho Italian proportion of tho Saerod College 
was greatly reduced Tho new cardinals were drawn from all parts 
of tho world and included the first Chinese cardinal m tho Roman 
Catholic Church — Cardinal Tien, Archbishop of Peking, who was 
subsequently driven from China by Communist persecution. Tho 
1946 consistory was also noteworthy for tho creation of native 
-Hieravolnea jp^Ching, India, and Africa. 

Tho Pope’s second consistory of 1952 left tho Italian and non- 
Italian proportions of tho Saerod College practically unchanged — 
loss than one-third Italian and over two-thirds non-Italian. It was 
noteworthy for the eroatiou of tho first Indian cardinal of the Church 
(Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay) and for tho conferment 
of tho Rod llat on two prelates from Communist countries"— Mgr. 
Stopinac (Archbishop of Zagreb), who had boon imprisoned in 
Yugoslavia, and Mgr. Wyszynslci (Archbishop of Warsaw), who had 
boon persecuted by tho thon Stalinist regime in Poland. 

Among the historic events of Pope Pius’s reign were tho proclama- 
tion in 1950 of tho dogma of the Assumption of tho Blessed Virgin ; 
tho colobration of the Marian Year (1954), hold to mark tho 100th 
anniversary of tho dogma of tho Immaculate Conception ; tho 
beatification (1951) and subsequent canonization (1954) of his 
prodocossor Pius X ; and tho important archaeological excavations 
at tho Vatican in connexion with the attempt to locate tho Tomb of 
St. Petor. 


Tho Pope was particularly concerned during the post-war years 
at tho persecution to winch the Roman Catholic Church was being 
subjected m the Oonummist countries of Eastern Europe and in 
China ; lie denounced Communism and tlio Communist philosophy 
of life in numerous speeches, broadcasts and encyclicals, bis elevation 
of Cardinals Stopinac and Wyszynski to tho Sacred College being 
regarded as a practical expression of sympathy and support for tho 
Church in countries where it was subjected to restriction and persecu- 
tion. Pope Pius also made a groat number of pronouncements— 
notably in his Christmas broadcasts™ on the problems of world 
peace, cessation of nuclear tests, tho need for 14 humanizing ” science 
and technology in tho modern ago, and, in particular, on tho necessity 
for a more spiritually-based world order in an age of materialism. 

A distinguished scholar with oxpert knowledge of a great many 
subjects, the Pope also made pronouncements on a great variety of 
othor mattors ranging from modem art and music to astronomy, 
sport, tho role of the journalist, and tho impact on society of films, 
radio and television; in addition, ho issued many statements 
defining the Church’s attitude to such social problems as birth- 
control, painless childbirth, artificial insemination, psychiatry, 
euthanasia, and tho nso of drugs in incurable diseases. He was a 
fluent linguist in six languages —Lathi (the official language of the 
Holy See), Italian, French, English, German and Spanish. 

Apart from boing one of the most widoly-travollod Popes, tho 
late Pope Pius was also one of the most accessible, both to Catholics 
and non-Oatholios ; for many years ho had received vast numbers 
of pilgrims and visitors of all nationalities and. all walks of life, and in 
1957 alone ho gavo audionoos to nearly 1,000, 000 people and made 
132 speeches in many different languages. Both hi tho Catholic and 
non-Oatholio world his moral authority was very groat, and ho was 
widely regarded as one of the most brilliant and distinguished 
occupants of tho Papal Olrnir in modem times. 

During the lattor years of his life Pope Hus suffered from recurrent 
attacks of ill-health, tho first of which occurred early in 1954. He 
was again taken seriously ill towards the end of that year hut made a 
rapid recovery after/ the doctors had despaired of his life ; it was 
subsequently disclosed, with official Vatican authorization, that tho 
Pope’s recovery/ from this illness followed immediately upon a 
personal vision/of Josus Christ. Thereafter the Pope remained in 
good health until, throe days before Ms death, ho was stricken with 
an attack of cerebral thrombosis to which he eventually succumbed. 

Since the death of Cardinal Magliono in 1944 Pope Pius had boon 
in effect his own Secretary of State ; no successor was appointed 
to replace Cardinal Magliono, though tho Pope was assisted by two 
Pro -Secretaries of State — Monsignori Montini and Tardini. 

The embalmed body of Pope Pius was brought from Castel- 
gondolfo on Oct. ID to lie in state at St. Peter’s, after a service 
of absolution at the Church of St. John Latcran. The 18 -mile 
route from Castelgondolfo to Rome along the Appian Way 
was lined by vast numbers of people who had gathered to 
pay homage to the late Pontiff ; it was estimated that about 
1,000,000 persons were assembled as the cortege passed through 
the capital to St. Peter’s. Pope Pius XII was buried in St, 
Peter’s on Oct. 18 , in a crypt where the bodies of H8 former 
Popes are interred. The ceremony was attended by all members 
of the Sacred College in Rome, dignitaries of the Holy See 
and the Papal Court, relatives of the late Pope Pius, the 
Diplomatic Corps accredited to the Vatican, and representa- 
tives of the Italian Government and of many foreign Govern- 
ments, including a number of Foreign Ministers. For the first 
time in history the scene was carried by television over the 
Eurovision system into many millions of homes in a number 
of European countries. 
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Tributes to the late Pope were paid by Heads of State and Heads 
of Government throughout the world, including Queen Elizabeth II, 
President Eisenhower, President Gronchi, President Coty, Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands, President Heuss, Mr. Macmillan, General 
de Gaulle, Signor Fanfani and Hr. Adenauer. Similar tributes were 
paid by leaders of all the Christian Churches, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. 

The testament of Pope Pius XII was made public by Vatican 
Radio on Oct. 10 . It was worded as follows : 

“ Miserere, mei, Deus, secundum misericordiam tuam (Have 
mercy on me, O God, according to Thy loving kindness]. 

“ These words which, aware that I was unworthy and unequal 
of them, I pronounced at the moment in which with trepidation I 
accepted election as Supreme Pontiff, I now repeat with ever more 
foundation at a time in which knowledge of the deficiencies, of the 
failures, of the sins committed during so long a pontificate and in so 
grave an epoch has made more clear to my mind my insufficiency 
and unworthmess. 

“ I humbly ask pardon of all whom I may have offended, harmed, 
or scandalized by word or by deed. 

4 4 1 pray those whose affair it is not to bother to erect any monu- 
ments to my memory : sufficient it is that my poor mortal remains 
should be laid simply in a sacred place, the more obscure the better. 

“ I do not need to ask for prayers for my soul. I know how many 
are those that the custom of the Apostolic See and the piety of the 
faithful causes to be offered for every Pope who dies. 

“ Nor do I need to leave a ‘ spiritual testament,’ as so many 
zealous prelates are in praiseworthy fashion accustomed to do : 
because the not inconsiderable number of acts and speeches emanated 
or pronounced hy me hy reason of my office suffice to make known, 
to whoever should hy chance desire to know, my thought on different 
religious and moral questions. 

“ Therefore I name as my universal heir the Holy Apostolic See, 
from which I have had so much as from a most loving mother.” 

Immediately after the Pope’s death a “ preparatory general 
congregation ” of all cardinals in Curia — i.e. those permanently 
residing in Home — was summoned by the “ special congre- 
gation ” consisting of Cardinal Tisserant, Dean of the Sacred 
College, Cardinal Fumasom-Biondi, head of the Order of 
Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Canali, head of the Order of 
Cardinal Deacons. [The three-man u special congregation ” 
comes into existence whenever the Papacy is vacant.] At this 
meeting, held at the Vatican on Oct. 9, the 15 cardinals in 
Curia elected Cardinal Masella (Bishop of Palestrina) as 
Camerlengo — the highest executive office in the Church while 
the Papacy remains vacant. The cardinals also elected Mgr. 
Alberto di Jorio (head of the Secretariat of the Sacred College) 
as Papal Secretary of State during the interregnum between 
the death of Pope Pius and the election of his successor. 

As stated above, the late Pope Pius XII (then Cardinal 
Paeelli) had been appointed Camerlengo during the reign of his 
predecessor, Pius XI. No such appointment was made during 
his own 19-year reign, and it was therefore necessary for the 
“ preparatory general congregation ” to choose one of its 
members to fill this office in the interregnum. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New 
York Times - The Universe - Catholic Times) 

(Prev. rep. Pope Pius XII, Election, 3467 A.) 

The Sacred College. Owing to deaths in recent years, the member- 
ship of the College of Cardinals was 55 at the decease of Pope Pius XII 
— 15 less than its full complement. By nationality, 18 of the 55 
cardinals are Italian, six French, three American, three Brazilian, 
three Spanish, two Argentinian, two Canadian, two German, two 
Portuguese, and one each of Armenian, Australian, Belgian, Chilean, 
Chinese, Colombian, Cuban, Ecuadorean, Hungarian, Indian, Irish, 
Polish, Syrian, and Yugoslav nationality. The members of the 
Sacred College axe : 

Italian . Clemente Micara (78), Cardinal Bishop of Velletri; 
Giuseppe Pizzardo (81), Cardinal Bishop of Albano ; Benedetto 
Aloisi Masella (79), Cardinal Bishop of Palestrina ,* Federico 
Tedeschini (84), Cardinal Bishop of Frascati ; Pietro Fumasoni- 
Biondi (86), Prefect of the Congregation de Propaganda Fids ; 
Maunlio Fossati (82), Archbishop of Turin,* Elia dalla Costa (86), 
Archbishop of Florence ; Ernesto Ruffini (70), Archbishop of 
Palermo ; Celso Costantini (82), Archbishop of Theodosia ; Gaetano 
Cicognani (79), Archbishop of Ancira; Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli 
(7 6), Patriarch of Venice ; Valerio Valeri (74), Archbishop of Ephesus; 
Pietro Ciriaci (72), Archbishop of Tarsus ; Marcello Miromi (76), 
Archbishop of Naples , Giuseppe Siri (52), Archbishop of Genoa ; 
Giacomo Lercaro (66), Archbishop of Bologna ; Alfredo Ottaviani 
(67), Pro-Secretary of the Congregation of the Holy Office, and 
Cardinal Deacon ; Nicola. Canali (84), Cardinal Deacon. 

French. Eugene Tisserant (74), Cardinal Bishop of Ostia and 
Doan of the Sacred College ; AchiUo Li6nart (74), Bishop of Lille ; 
Pierre-Marie Gerber (78), Archbishop of Lyons ; C16ment-Emile 
Roques (77), Archbishop of Rennes; Maurice Feltin (75), Arch- 
bishop of Paris ; Georges Frangois-Xavier Marie Grente (86), 
Archbishop of Le Mans. 


American. Edward Mooney (76), Archbishop of Detroit ; Francis 
Spellman (69), Archbishop of Now York ; James Frunois McIntyre 
(72), Archbishop of Los Angelos. 

Brazilian. Carlos Carmelo do Vasco mu ‘1 os (68), Archbishop of 
S&o Paulo ; Jaimo de Barrow Camara (64), Archbishop of San 
Sebastiano, Rio do Janeiro ; Augusto Alvaro da Silva (82), Arch- 
bishop of Sdo Salvador do Bahia. 

Spanish. Enrique Pla y Domol (81), Archbiwliop of Toledo ; 
Benjamin de Arriba y Castro (72), Archbishop of Tarragona ; 
Fernando Quiroga y Palacios (58), Archbishop of Santiago do 
Compostela. 

Argentinian. Jaime Luis Copollo (78), Archbishop of Buenos 
Aires ; Antonio Caggiano (69), Bishop of Rosario. 

Canadian . James Charles McGuigan (68), Archbishop of Toronto ; 
Paul-Emile Ldger (54), Archbishop of Montreal. 

German Josof Fmigs (71), Archbishop of Cologne ; Josef Wonclol 
(57), Archbishop of Munich. 

Portuguese. Emmanuel Gongalvea Oerejoira (09), Patriarch of 
Lisbon , Thcodosio Clemente do Gouvoia (69), Archbishop of 
Lourengo Marques (Mozambique). 

Armenian. Gregory Potcr XV Agagianian (63), Patriarch of 
Cilicia and Pro-Prefoot of Propaganda Fide. 

Australian. Norman* Thomas Gilroy (62), Archbishop of Sydney. 

Belgian. Joseph Ernest Van Itoey (84), Archbishop of Mahnos. 

Chilean. Jos6 Mario Rodriguez (92), Archbishop of Santiago. 

Chinese Thomas Ticn r Chon-sien (68), Archbishop of Poking, 

Colombian. Crisanto Luquo (69), Archbishop of BogotA 

Cuban. Manuel Arteaga y Betancourt (78), Archbishop of San 
Cristoforo, Havana. 

Ecuadorean. Carlos Maria do la Torre (84), Archbishop of Quito. 

Hungarian. Jozsof Mindszonty (66), Archbishop of Esztorgom. 

Indian. Valerian Gracias (57), Archbishop of Bombay. 

Irish. John D’Alton (75), Archbishop of Armagh. 

Polish. Stefan Wyszynski (57), Archbishop of Oniezno and 
Warsaw. 

Syrian. Ignatius Gabriel Tappouxd (79), Patriarch of Antioch. 

Yugoslav. Aloysius Stcpinac (70), Archbishop of Zagreb. 

Theoretically, any Roman Catholic can bo elected to the Papacy 
whether he is a priest or not ; in practice, however, the choice has 
fallen on a cardinal for tho past 600 years. Since the 16th century 
every Pope has been an Italian ; tho last non -Italian Pope was 
Hadrian VI, a Fleming, who reigned in 1522-23. 

A. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for September. 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United 

States and France are given below : 

Great Britain. Aron, Robert — “Tho Vichy RCgimo, 1940-1944.” 
Translated from the French. (Putnam, 42s.) 

Chapman, Hester— “ The Last Tudor King : A Study of 
Edward VI.” (Jonathan Capo, 28s.) 

“Concise Encyclopaedia of World History.” Edited by John 
Bowie. (Hutchinson, 50s.) 

Constanoe, Arthur— “The Impenetrable Soa.” (Oldbonmc, ICh.) 

Djilas, Milo van— “ Land without Justice.” An Autobiography 
of the Author's Youth in Montenegro. Translated from the Serbo- 
Croatian. (Methuen, 25s.) 

Hibbert, Christopher — “ King Mob : The Story of Lord George 
Gordon and the Riots of 1780.” (Longmans, 21s.) 

Pasternak, Boris— “ Dr. Zhivago.” A Novel, translated from 
the Russian. (Collins, 21s.) 

Renault, Mary—' The King Must Die.” A Novel, based on a 
Reconstruction of the Life of Theseus. (Longmans, 16s.) 

de Riencourt, Amaury— “ The Coming Caesars,” Translated 
from the French. (Jonathan Cape, 26s.) 

Steinbeck, John— “The Log from the Soa of Cortez.” (Ilclncmaim, 
18s.) 

Tillion, Germaine — “ Algeria : The Realities.” Translated from 
the French. (Eyre 6c Spottiewoode, 10s. 6d.) 

Toynbee, Arnold J. — “East to West; A Journey round tho 
World.” (Oxford University Press, 21s.) 

Wrench, Sir Evelyn— “ Alfred, Lord Milner: Tho Man of No 
Illusions.” (Eyre & Spottiewoode, 42s.) 

United States. Brooks, Van Wyck— “ The Dream of Arcadia : 
American Writers and Artists in Italy, 1760-1915.” (Dutton, Now 
York, 84.50) 

Tuehman, Barbara W.— “ The ZSmmemann Telegram,” Tho 
Story of tho Gorman Proposal to Mexico in 1917. (Viking Press, 
New York, $3.95) 

France. Camus, Albert—” Actuollos III : Cbroniquo ntg6rionne, 
1939-1958.” (N.R.F., Paris) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 16372 C.) 

B. INDIA. — New Governor of Punjab. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, a former Minister in the Central Govern- 
ment, was sworn-in on Sept. 15 as Governor of Punjab, 
succeeding Dr. C. P. N. Singh.— (The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. 15282 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — * Racial Desegregation in 
Schools. - The Little Rock Controversy. - Supreme 
Court rejects School Board’s Petition for Suspension of 
Integration. - Little Rock High Schools closed by 
Governor Faubus. - Anti-integration Bills passed by 
Arkansas State Legislature. - Integration rejected in 
Local Referendum. 

The controversy aroused by the introduction of nine Negro 
pupils into Little Rock Central High School advanced a further 
stage on June 21, when Judge Lemley of the Federal District 
Court granted a petition by the Little Rock School Board 
for leave to suspend racial integration for 2 <\ years — i.e. until 
January 1061. 

In support of its petition tlio Board referred to incidents which 
had occurred at Central High School, including 40 small Arcs on the 
school promises and the receipt of 43 bomb throats, necessitating 
searches of the building , as a result of those inoidonts, the Board 
said, 200 pupils had been temporarily suspended and two permanently 
expelled, and the tension caused by the presence of Negro pupils 
had “ adversely affected the educational process.” 

Judge Lemley ruled that the Nogro pupils’ “ personal interest 
in being admitted to the public schools on a non-diseriminatory 
basis as soon as practicable . . . must be balauecd against the public 
interest, including the interest of all students and potential students 
ho therefore ordered that they should bo transferred to a coloured 
school which ho described as equal in its facilities to those obtaining 
at Central High School. This ruling, he pointed out, did not consti- 
tute a yielding to unlawful force or violence, but was simply an 
exorcise of discretion intended to allow a breathing-spoil and to 
preserve educational standards. 

An application for a slay of execution of his order which 
had been filed on behalf of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People (NAACP), pending a decision 
on an appeal to the Federal Appeals Court, was rejected by 
Judge Lemley on June 2,3 on the grounds that 44 it will m all 
probability take months to carry the ease through the Court 
of Appeals and the U.S. Supreme Court . . . and in the mean- 
time the situation at Central Higli School, which we have 
found to be intolerable from an educational standpoint, would 
continue.” A petition by the NAACP asking the Supreme 
Court to consider the case immediately, in view of its “ impera- 
tive importance,” was also rejected on June BO ; the Supreme 
Court, however, expressed confidence that, in view of “ the 
vital importance of the time element in this litigation,” the 
Federal Court of Appeals would review the case 46 in ample 
time to permit arrangements to be made for the next school 
year.” 

The Federal Appeals Court at St. Louis set aside Judge 
Lemley’ s order on Aug, 18 by six votes to one, only Chief 
Judge Gardner dissenting. 

The Court’s majority ruling said that the " turmoil, chaos anil 
bedlam ” in Central High School had boon caused, not by the 
presence of the Negro pupils, but by popular opposition to thoir 
presence, pointing out that none of tho Negro pupils had been 
responsible for the inoidonts on tho school premises, it commented 
that “ at no time did the Board seek injunctive relief against those 
who opposed by unlawful acts tho lawful integration plan, which 
action apparently proved successful in tho Clinton, Tonn., and 
Hoxio, Ark., situations ” (soo 15359 A). “ If more rigid and strict 
disciplinary methods had been adopted and pursued in dealing with 
those comparatively few students who wore ringleaders in tho 
trouble-making, much of the turmoil and strife within Central High 
School would have boon eliminated.” 

Tho ruling continued : " An impossible situation could well 
develop if the District Court’s ordor were affirmed. Every school 
district in which integration is publicly opposod by overt acts would 
havo ' justifiable excuse * to petition tho courts for delay and 
suspension in integration programmes. An affirmance of ‘ temporary 
delay ’ in Little Book would amount to an open invitation to 
elements in other districts to overtly act out public opposition 
through violent and unlawful moans , . . The issue plainly* comes 
down to tho question of whether ovort public resistance, including 
mob protest, constitutes sufficient cause to nullify an ordor of the 
Federal Court directing tho Board to proceed with its integration plan. 
We say that tho time has not yet come in these United States when 
an order of a Federal Court must he whittled away, watered down, 
or shamefully withdrawn in tho face of violent and unlawful acts 
of individual citizens in opposition thereto ...” 

At a press conference on Aug. 20, President Eisenhower 
read a prepared statement emphasizing the duty of the State 
authorities to enforce the courts’ decisions, and giving a clear 
warning that any 44 defiance of this duty ” would lead to 
action by the Federal Government. The statement ran as 
follows : 

44 Because there are still some phases of this caso ponding in the 
courts it would not be appropriate for me to express my view on the 
case itself. This ease, however, or any person’s agreement or dis- 
agreement with its putoome, must not bo confused with the solemn 


duty that all Americans have to comply with the final orders of tho 
court Nor should we lose sight of the fact that tho maintenance of 
order to permit compliance with the final ordor of the court is the 
responsibility of each State. 

“ Each State owes to its inhabitants, to its sister States, and to tho 
Union tho obligation to suppress unlawful forces. It cannot by 
action or deliberate failure to act permit violence to frustrate tho 
preservation of individual rights as determined by a court decree. 
It is my hope that each State will fulfil its obligation with a full 
realization of the gravity of any other course, 

“ Defiance of this duty would present the most serious problem, 
but there can be no equivocation as to tho responsibility of tho 
Federal l Government m such an event. My feelings are exactly as 
they were a year ago. As I said then : ‘ Tho very basis of our 
individual rights rests upon tho certainty that the President and tho 
Executive branch of Government will support and ensure tho 
carrying out of tho decisions of tho Federal Courts ’ 

“ Every American must understand that if an individual, com- 
munity, or State is going suecessfuly and continuously to defy tho 
courts, then there is anarchy I continue to insist that tho common 
sense of the individual and Ins feeling of civic responsibility must 
eventually come into play if wo are to solve this problem.” 

On a petition by the Lillie Rock School Board, the Appeals 
Court granted on Aug. 21 a stay of migration at Central 
High School to allow the School Board to appeal to the Supreme 
Court, and on the same day the Little Rock superintendent of 
schools (Mr. Virgil T. Blossom) announced that Central High 
School would reopen on Sept. 2 as “ an all-while school.” 
Counsel for the NAACP accordingly appealed to the Supreme 
Court on Aug. 22 to rescind the Appeals Court’s ruling before 
the school reopened, as otherwise the Negro children would be 
44 relegated back to segregated schools for at- least a year.” 
In view of the urgency of the matter. Chief Justice Warren 
announced on Aug. 25 that the Supreme Court would interrupt 
its summer recess to meet in special session on Aug. 28 to hear 
arguments m the ease ; this was the first such session the court 
had held since it met to consider the Rosenberg case in 1958 
(see 18189 A). 

Governor Faubus, commenting on the President’s statement 
of Aug. 20, had denied that the Supreme Court’s original 
ruling on racial integration in schools was constitutional. 
He added : 44 If it is the purpose of Mr. Eisenhower’s state- 
ment to reaffirm his position of last fall [autumn], that it is my 
duty as Governor to use the military to enforce integration in 
any school district in this State, then 1 must say that my 
position of last fall is unchanged, r do not interpret my 
constitutional duties to cover any such theory as that advanced 
by the President.” 

On Aug. 23 Governor Faubus issued a proclamation stating 
that 44 conditions exist that m my judgment seriously endanger 
public education in the Slate of Arkansas and the peace and 
tranquillity of the citizens of this Stale,” and convening a 
special session of the Arkansas State Legislature for Aug. 26 
to enact laws 44 to regulate the administration and financing 
of public schools and education, and to make appropriations 
for such purposes.” Mr. Blossom stated on Aug. 25 that, 
pending action by the State Legislature and the Supreme 
Court, the reopening of Little Rock schools had been post- 
poned until Sept. 8. 

The State Legislature passed on Aug. 27-28 a group of six 
Bills proposed by Mr. Faubus, the most important of which 
empowered the Governor to close any integrated school where 
violence had occurred or was threatened ; this Bill was 
approved in the House of Representatives by 94 votes to one, 
and in the Senate by 88 votes to none. Among the other 
Bills adopted were several directed against the NAACP, 
which had been drafted by the State Attorney-General, Mr. 
Bennett. The measures passed by the special session were 
as follows : 

(1) The Governor might close any school or schools because of 
** aotua-l or Impending violence ” which might follow on integration 
44 forced by the executive, legislative, or judicial branch of the 
Federal Government,” or where Federal forces were used to enforce 
integration. In such circumstances a referendum would ho held 
within 30 days to decide whether tho school or schools should he 
reopened on an integrated basis ; unless a majority of tho total 
electorate in tho district voted in favour of integration, the sohool or 
schools would remain closed and other provisions would be made for 
the pupils’ education. If a sohool board refused to comply with the 
Governor’s orders in such a caso, ho was empowered to remove it 
and replace it by a nominated body*. 

(2) State funds would bo withhold from any school closed under 
tho previous Act, and transferred to other public or private schools 
accepting its pupils. 

(3) Pupils of integrated schools might be transferred to segregated 
schools if they so requested. 
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(4) Separate classes might be set up inside integrated schools for 
pupils refusing to attend lessons with pupils of another race. 

(5) A $100,000 fund was set up to coyer the cost of these measures. 

(6) The reopening of schools in the Little Rock district was post- 
poned until Sept. 15. 

(7) A school board might be recalled on the petition of 15 per cent 
of the qualified voters. 

(8) AIL teachers and employees in State schools were required to 
file affidavits giving the names of societies to which they had 
belonged in the past five years. 

(9) Certain ** corporations,” including the NAACP, were forbidden 
to practise law inside the State. 

(10) AH private organizations and clubs were required to file 
reports on their membership and activities. 

(11) The State Attorney-General was empowered to seize the 
records of any organization. 

(12) Breaches of the peace performed with the intention of forcing a 
test case in the courts were brought under the heading of the crime 
of “ barratry ’’ [vexatious litigation or incitement thereto], 

(13) Incitement of any person by another to institute legal pro- 
ceedings was forbidden. 

(14> Disturbances on school property, including ** loud and 
offensive talk,” were prohibited. 

When the Supreme Court met on Aug. 28, counsel for the 
NAACP asked the court to rescind both the stay of integration 
granted by the Appeals Court and Judge Lemley’s original 
order. He was supported by Mr. J. Lee Rankin, the Federal 
Solicitor-General, who maintained that the basic question was 
“ whether the law should recoil before the threat of violence.” 
Counsel for the Little Rock School Board asked for time to 
enable the Board to prepare its case against the Appeals 
Court’s decision. The Court finally ordered the Board to file 
the reasons for its appeal by Sept. 8, and announced that it 
would hear orat argument on Sept. 11. 

Mr. Faubus stated on Aug. 31 that, as a 44 tactical 
manoeuvre,” he had not yet signed the Bills passed by the 
State Legislature, including that postponing the reopening of 
Little Rock schools, and would not do so until the Supreme 
Court had finally acted ; the School Board’s decision to 
reopen Central High School on Sept. 8 thus remained in force. 
The Board decided on Sept. 1, however, to postpone the 
reopening until Sept. 15, on the ground that to open Central 
High School before the Supreme Court’s hearing would he 
interpreted as an act of bad faith. 

After hearing argument on the case, the Supreme Court 
unanimously affirmed on Sept. 12 the Appeals Court’s judg- 
ment of Aug. 18, and set aside its staying order of Aug. 21. 
Chief Justice Warren stated that, in view of the imminent 
commencement of the new school year at Central High School, 
the Court deemed it important to make prompt announcement 
of its judgment ; the reasons for its decision would he 
made public in due course. 

President Eisenhower issued a statement on the same day 
declaring that anarchy would result if the Supreme Court’s 
order were defied, and appealing to 44 the sense of civic respon- 
sibility that animates the vast majority of the citizens to 
avoid defiance of the Court’s orders in this matter.” States 
and localities, he pointed out, had a constitutional duty to 
maintain peace and order, and if that duty were discharged 
lawless elements would not he able to deprive children of their 
constitutional rights by force and violence. 

The Little Rock School Board announced on Sept. 12 that 
Central High School would reopen on Sept. 15, and that the 
Negro pupils would be admitted 44 as there is now, apparently, 
no other choice.” Later the same day, however, Governor 
Faubus signed the Bills passed by the State Legislature and 
issued a proclamation closing the four high schools in Little 
Rock ^ ro ^ Tl Sept. 15, on the grounds that 44 domestic violence 
within Little Rock school district is impending ” and that 
“ a general, suitable, and efficient educational system cannot 
be maintained in the senior high schools of the Little Rock 
school district because of integration of the races in such 
schools.” He also ordered a referendum on integration to he 
held in the city on Oct. 7. 

The closing of the high schools — which affected four schools with 
a total of 3,480 pupils, including a Negro school — aroused con- 
siderable opposition in Little Rook. Over 300 pupils were trans- 
ferred by their parents to other schools, and a “ Women’s Emer- 
gency Committee to Open Our Schools " was formed to work for 
integration. The local presbytery of the Presbyterian Church adopted 
a resolution urging Mr. Faubus to withdraw his proclamation, 
whereupon the Governor asserted that ** a large number of ministers 
In the Presbyterian Church have been very effectively brainwashed ” 
by ** left-wingers and Communists.” 


Apparently as a result of pressure by parents, Mr. Faubus 
announced on Sept. 10 that the date of the referendum had 
been advanced to Sept. 27. As an interim measure, lessons by 
television were broadcast to the high school pupils from 
Sept. 22 by local commercial stations. 

Six residents of Little Rock, all but one of whom were 
prominent segregationists, obtained a charter on Sept. 17 for 
a “ Little Rock Private School Corporation.” In a broadcast 
on the following day, Mr. Faubus stated that if the voters in 
the referendum rejected integration, the school facilities would 
44 become surplus and not needed for public school purposes,” 
thereby leaving the School Board 44 free to lease the buildings 
to a suitable private agency.” This plan, he maintained, was 
legal because the Federal Government bad no authority to 
require any State to operate public schools or to tell a State 
Government for what purposes it might levy taxes, and also 
because the Supreme Court’s ruling against segregation did 
not apply to private schools, even though they received aid 
from State and Federal sources. Mr. Faubus’s arguments 
were questioned, however, in a joint statement by (11 Little 
Rock lawyers, who contended that 44 existing public school 
facilities of this district cannot be legally operated with any 
public funds as segregated private schools,” and that conse- 
quently the real issue in the referendum would be 44 whether 
we shall open our schools under the court-approved plan of 
limited integration or close them altogether.” 

The Little Rock School Board asked the Federal District Court 
on Sept. 23 to decide whether it would he in contempt of court ir it 
leased the four high schools to a private corporation, and asked for 
an immediate ruling so that tho schools could be reopened with a 
minimum of delay. Tho NAACP asked the Court on the following 
day to advise tho hoard either that it could not lease tho schools, 
or that integration must ho retained if they wore leased ; a memoran- 
dum filed by tho Justice Department as a '* friend of tho court " 
supported tho NAAOP’s petition on tho ground that “ the status of 
the school as a public institution is not changed by projecting into 
its operation a private corporation of this nature." Federal District 
Judge Miller, however, ruled on Kept. 25 that only a throe-judge 
Federal court could decide on tho question, which involved the 
constitutionality of the Bills passed by the Arkansas State Legisla- 
ture ; ho therefore dismissed tho NAACP and Justice Department’s 
petitions without prejudice, so that tho petitioners could sock relief 
in another court. 

The referendum held in Little Rock on Sept, 27 resulted in 
a majority of 19,470 to 7,505 against integration. Although 
only 27,035 people voted, out of a total electorate estimated 
at about 40,000 (including 7,000 negroes), tbc number 
of voters taking part was over twice as large as in any 
previous ballot on educational Tmatters, and only 1,000 
fewer than in the Democratic! Party primary in July, 
in which Governor Faubus was nominated for a third term 
of office. The wording of the ballot (in which voters were 
asked to decide for or against racial integration at all schools 
in the district) was criticized as misleading by opponents 
of Mr. Faubus, who pointed out that the School Board’s 
plan had envisaged only gradual integration over a six-year 
period. 

After obtaining an assurance from Mr, Bennett that their 
action would be legal, the board formally leased the four high 
schools to the Private School Corporation on Sept. 20, whilst 
reserving the right to resume control of the buildings at any 
time. Under the lease, which expired in 1905, the corporat ion 
agreed to pay for the use of the schools, which were described 
as “ surplus property,” and to take over the contracts of the 
teachers and other school employees. Later the same day, 
however, two Federal judges, sitting in Omaha (Nebraska), 
issued a temporary order, on the petition of the NAACP, 
restraining the board from 44 taking further action to transfer 
possession, control, or operation, directly or indirectly, of the 
Little Rock schools” and forbidding any alteration in the 
44 status quo of the senior schools insofar as their integrated 
status is concerned.” The St. Louis Court of Appeals extended 
this order on Oct. 8, whilst deferring its ruling on the NAACP’s 
petition for a permanent injunction. In view of this develop- 
ment, the chairman of the Private School Corporation (Dr, 
Thomas Raney) announced on Sept. 30 that the attempt to 
reopen the high schools on a private segregated basis was 
being abandoned, and that the closing of the senior high 
schools was now 44 the full responsibility of the Federal 
Government and the NAACP,” 

The Supreme Court published the reasons for its judgment 
on Sept. 29 ; a summary will be given in the next issue. 
(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Little Rock, 16188 B ; 15916 C 5 15803 A 5 
Anti-integration Measures, 15947 A.) 
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A. KENYA. — Implementation of Constitutional 
Reform. - Election of Additional African Members. - 
Elected African Members’ Opposition to Constitutional 
Proposals. - New Multi-racial Ministry. - Creation of 
State Council. - Progress of Mau Man Rehabilitation. 

The new Constitution which had been announced by the 
Colonial Secretary (Mr. Lermox-Boyd) on Nov. 8, 1957 [see 
15809 AJ and incorporated m a White Paper published on 
Nov. 15, 1957, was brought into operation by an Order-in- 
Council on April 15, 1958. Two aspects of the 1957 proposals 
had previously been amplified m a dispatch from Mr. Lermox- 
Boyd to the Kenya Government, published as a White Paper 
on Feb. 18 and containing the following recommendations : 

Special Seats in Legislative Council. It was proposed that tlioso 
seeking' nomination as candidates for election to the 12 now non- 
Govomment seats in the Legislative Council should oach have the 
support of five existing Council members who wore not public 
officers. [The 1957 proposals had left tlio nature of the qualification 
for nomination in abeyance.] Existing Council members, other than 
public officers, would bo eligible for nomination, but if elected they 
would vacate their present seats ; if a member holding a constituency 
soat was elected, there would bo a by-oloction. 

Council of State. The White Paper defined tho composition, 
powers, and functions of tho proposed first Council of State as follows : 

(1) Tho Council, in tho first instance, would consist of a chairman 
and 10 members nominated by the Governor ** on instructions from 
tho Crown.’" They could not bo members of the Legislative Council, 
but would ‘ * inevitably . . . include porsona of all races” though 
not chosen “ on any principle of sectional representation.” Pour 
of them would hold offloo for 10 years, three for seven years, and 
three for four years. 

(2) Decisions of the Council would bo by majority voto, tho chair- 
man having a easting voto. 

(3) Tho Council’s powers would relate only to “ differentiating 
measures ” of legislation, i.c. to “ any Bill or instrument, any o£ the 
provisions of which are, or are likely in their practical application 
to bo, disadvantageous to persons of other oommunlticH— either 
directly, by prejudicing persons of that community, or indirectly, 
by giving an advantage to persons of another community.” 

A measure could bo classed as 14 differentiating ” either by tho 
Governor (” in tho interests of tho Colony’s seourity ”) or by tho 
Council of Stato, In tho latter case two different procedures would 
bo followed, according to whether tho moasure was one of 44 ordinary ” 
or 4 4 subordinate ” legislation, viz. : 

Ordinary Legislation . Oopios of all legislative proposals would be 
sent at tho time of tneir introduction to tho members of the Council 
of Stato, which would bo ompoworod to declare any such measure as 
“ differentiating ” at any time before Its third reading. The Legisla- 
tive Council would then bo obliged to suspend further consideration 
for a period not exceeding four months, until a roport from tho 
Council of State had been received. After consideration of this 
roport, tho Legislative Council would 44 communicate its decision ” 
to the Council of State. In the event of a moasuro being passed by 
tho Legislative Council despite tho Council of State’s recommenda- 
tion to tho contrary, tho latter would bo able to request the Governor 
to reserve tho Bill 44 for the signification of Her Majosty’s pleasure.” 
This tho Governor would bo obliged to do, 44 unless ho is satisfied 
that immediate implementation is necessary in the public interest.” 
The final decision would rest with tho Colonial Secretary. 

Subordinate Legislation. Copies of such measures would bo sent 
on publication to members of tho Council of State, whioh, should it 
consider any moasure to ho 4(1 differentiating, ” would roport its 
views within 30 days to tho Governor, who would then decide whether 
or not tho moasuro should bo annulled. 

Mr. Lermox-Boyd pointed out that the creation of a Council 
of State would “not introduce a bi-cameral system of 
legislature ” (i.c. it would not liave the functions of a second 
Chamber, and would not be able to initiate legislation) ; nor 
would it interfere with the powers of the Governor or of the 
Colonial Secretary. Its powers would be solely those of 
“ delay, revision, and reference ” in order “to protect any one 
community against discriminatory legislation harmful to its 
interests.” 

Increase in African Elected Representation. 

The new Constitution provided increased African representa- 
tion in the Legislative Council by creating ten new African 
seats—six directly elected, and four specially elected. These 
provisions, however, had not satisfied the existing African 
members, who on Nov. 18, 1957, had rejected the proposals 
and called for “ a constitutional conference presided over by 
an impartial expert.” 

The African members' objections wore threefold, as recapitulated 
in a letter by Mr. Tom Mboya (leader of the African Members’ 
organization) published in The Times of May 13, 1958 : (1) tho 
representation of 50,000 Europeans by 14 directly elected members 
and of 6,000,000 Africans by the same number was 44 neither fair 
nor just ” ; (2) because of the 44 dominant numbers of Europeans ” 
jba the Legislative Council, the provision of specially elected African 
seats would be 44 nothing but a rubber stamp for European selections”; 
(3) the creation of a Council of State 44 was unnecessary in the present 
circumstances.” 


The African members accordingly boycotted the debate on 
a Bill to increase the number of African elected members from 
eight to fourteen, which was passed through all its stages in 
the Legislative Council on Jan. 16, 1958. Voting took 
place between March 22-24 in four of the new constituencies, 
candidates m the other two being returned unopposed. In the 
Central Province (South) constituency, Mr. Fluid Mathu— 
former leader of the African members m the Legislative Council 
— was defeated by Dr. Julius Kiano, an outspoken critic of 
the new Constitution. During the election campaign all the 
African candidates had expressed varying degrees of opposition 
to the new Constitution ; those elected, together with the 
eight existing African members, decided on March 26 to 
boycott both nomination and election proceedings for the 
African special seats (see below). Despite this boycott, however, 
nominations for those seats were duly made. 

Elections to Special Seats. 

Elections for 10 of the 12 new special seats were held on 
April 22, candidates for the two Asian non-Moslem seats being 
returned unopposed. There were eight nominations for the 
four African seats, five for the four European seats, and two 
each for the Arab seat and the Asian Moslem seat. The 
successful candidates were : 

African — Musa S. Amalcmba; J. M. Muchura ; N. G. Ngomo ; 
W any utn Waworu. 

European — Michael Blundell* ; W. B. Havelock* ; B. B. McKenzie ; 
H. Blade. 

Asian (non-Moslem)— -Chunilal Madnn ; N. S. Mangat. 

Asian (Moslem) — I. E. Nathoo.* 

Arab— Sheikh Mohammad Ali Said ol Mandry. 


•Former Minister. 

[Mr. Slade polled the same number of votes as tho former Finance 
Minister, Mr. E. A. Vasoy, but was awarded tho soat after lots had 
boon drawn, as required by tho election regulations.] 

Shortly after their election all the 12 specially elected 
members issued the following joint statement : 

" Wo, the specially elected members of tho Legislative Council of 
Kenya . . . have resolved to form an Association with the primary 
object of promoting policies for the benefit of Kenya as a whole, 
without raoial or sectional bias ... It is our intention to produce a 
policy statement which will provide a load and a guide to tho vast 
numbers of peoples of all races in Kenya whose main desire is the 
economic, political, and social development of the country as a 
whole, and not tho propagation of selfish interests, nor cho domina- 
tion of one race or sect over another.” 


Ministerial Appointments. 

The White Paper of Nov. 15, 1957, had stated that 
“ once the extra African seats . . . have been filled ” two 
African Ministers would be selected— one to hold the portfolio 
of Housing, and the other that of Community Development. 
Before the announcement of the composition of the new 
Council of Ministers on April 29 it had been decided that the 
portfolio of Community Development should be left vacant 
“ for the time being ” in view of the fact that African 
constituency-elected members were not prepared to accept 
office. The appointment of the Minister for Education, Labour, 
and Lands was also deferred until Aug. 20. The ministerial 
appointments were as follows : 


Officials. 

Mr. W. F. Coutts 
Mr. E. N. Grilfith-Jones 
Mr. C. M. Johnston 
Mr. W. A. C. Mathieson 
Mr. J. W. Cusack 
Mr. A. Hope- Jones 
‘Nominated Ministers. 

*Mr. E. A. Vasey 
*Mr. D. L. Blunt 


Chief Secretary 
Attorney-General 
African Affairs 

Education, Labour, and Lands 
Defence and Internal Security 
Commerce and Industry 

Finance 

Forest Development 


Elected Ministers. 

*Mr. Michael Blundell 
*Mr. W. B. Havelock 
tMr. W. E. Crosskill 
}Mr. M. Amalemba 
*Mr. I. E. Nathoo 
Mr. N. F. Harris 

*Mr. C. B. Madan 


Agriculture 

Local Government and Health 
Tourism and Common Services 
Housing 
Works 

European Minister without 
portfolio 

Asian Minister without 
portfolio. 


•Former Minister. tNew Ministry. {African Appointment. 


The new Constitution had also provided for the appointment 
of six Assistant Ministers (formerly styled Parliamentary 
Secretaries) — two European, two African, one Asian, and one 
Arab. The Asian appointment and one of the African appoint- 
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ments were announced on April 29, viz. : Sheikh Mohammad 
Ali Said el Mandry (Minister of Forest Development), and 
Mr. Wanyutu Wawexu (Minister of Education). 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, in a dispatch to the Governor of Kenya 
on April 23, had stressed that those persons recommended for 
for appointment as Ministers should be prepared to work for the 
following 44 broad objectives ” : 

** (1) Building within the British Commonwealth a strong and 
prosperous Kenya owing loyalty to the British Crown ; (2) promoting 
racial harmony and friendliness and developing opportunities for all 
loyal subjects (irrespective of race or religion) to advance in accor- 
dance with character and ability; (3) securing that individual 
rights of private property are respected.” 

Council of State. 

The composition of Kenya’s first Council of State (see above) 
was announced at the end of May, the inaugural ceremony 
being held on June 2. The chairmanship of the Council was 
accepted by Sir Donald MaeGilIivTay, formerly High Com- 
missioner for Malaya. 

Conspiracy Trial of African Members. 

The seven African elected members of the Legislative Council, 
who had boycotted all proceedings in connexion with the 
March elections to the four specially-elected African seats 
under the new Constitution (see above), appeared in the 
magistrate’s court at Nairobi on May 27 m answer to 
summonses chargmg them on two counts : (1) “ that on or 
about March 25 they published defamatory matter affecting 
prospective candidates for the special seats ; ” (2) that they 
had “ conspired to commit a misdemeanour ” in influencing 
six Africans who had announced their intention of seeking 
election to the special seats to refrain from doing so. The 
seven defendants were Mr. Tom Mboya, Mr. I. Odinga, Mr. M. 
Muliro, Mr. L. G. Ogudo, Mr. D. T. Arap Moi, Mr. J. M. Muimi, 
and Mr. R. Ngala. 

The Solicitor-General (Mr. D W. Conroy) said that it was clear 
that if no African had come forward for nomination as candidate 
for a special seat, it would have been “ a victory for the African 
members’ rejection of the Constitution.” When six Africans had 
actually announced their intention to seek nomination, tlio African 
Members’ organization had issued a statement to the Press on 
March 25 which included the following passage “ Be it known to the 
African community that now we know all the stooges, quislings, and 
black Europeans in our community . . . These stooges should bo 
treated with the contempt they deserve. In this struggle for our 
freedom a time comes when what the majority desire must bo 
respected and when a few self -seeking opportunists must not be 
allowed to stand in the way of our political development . . . Those 
who now seek to stand have identified themselves with those who 
seek the perpetuation of the oppression of the African people, and 
consequently must be treated as traitors to the African cause. The 
African eommumty is entitled to enforce an economic, social, and 
political boycott of these traitors.” 

The Solicitor- General said that the Crown proposed to prove that 
the six would-be candidates had been exposed to “ contempt, hatred, 
and ridicule,” and that the prosecution had been brought “ to 
vindicate the law and to preserve freedom of speech, thought, and 
action among the African community ” — a freedom which included 
allowing those with opposing views to express them “ with equal 
liberty.” Counsel for the defence (Mr. D. N. Pritt) pleaded "fair 
comment and justification.” 

The magistrate decided on June 3 that the defendants had 
no case to answer on the second charge (of conspiring to 
commit a misdemeanour), but on June 11 they were all found 
guilty of criminal libel under the first charge, and fined £75 each. 

Allegations on Man Mau Prison Conditions. 

. Chief Secretary (Mr. W. F. Coutts) made a statement 
in the Kenya Legislative Council on June 11 denying allegations 
of lack of rations, water supplies, and medical and visiting 
facilities in Lokitaung Prison (Northern Province), where a 
few Mau Mau convicts were under detention. 

The allegations, which included complaints of ill-treatment, were 
contained in a letter — said to have been smuggled out of the prison — 
which had received considerable press publicity m the United 
Kingdom and India. 

Mr. Coutts said that the five signatories to the letter had described 
themselves as * f political prisoners,” which was “ quite incorrect.” 
All of them were serving sentences for criminal offences, and included 
some of the most dangerous leaders of Mau Mau.” He added that 
the Government had been aware of the allegations for some time, 
and had satisfied itself by investigation that they were unfounded 
before they had received publicity. 

The Chief Secretary was speaking in reply to a motion by 
^ r * . om Mboya demanding an independent inquiry into 
conditions in Kenya prisons and detention camps. The motion 
was defeated without a division. 


New Kenya Political Party. 

At a convention of the Capricorn Society on Nov. 23, 1957, 
its then president (Colonel David Stirling) announced the 
formation of a new multi-racial political parly to be named 
the Kenya Party. It would aim at developing a common 
national purpose to supersede racial loyalties and permit the 
growth of parliamentary democracy based on a common 
franchise roll, thus being m many respects similar to the 
former United Country Party sponsored by Mr. Michael 
Blundell but dissolved early in 1957 (sec 15032 A). 

Continuation of State of Emergency. - Progress in Mau Mau 
Rehabilitation. 

The Legislative Council debated on Oct. 15 a motion, 
supported by African members, to end the slate of emergency 
immediately. 

The Minister for African Affairs (Mr. Johnston) stated during the 
debate that of the 77,000 Mau Mau originally detained during the 
emergency, a total of 72,000 had boon released to date. Moreover, 
of the 3,200 persons snotoneod for Mau Mau offences. Home 2,900 had 
boon “ transformed ” into detainees and would be “placed in the 
pipeline” for accelerated release, Mr. Johnston added : “X am 
glad to say that this bold step in rehabilitation has been successful 
on the whole ” 

The Chief Secretary (Mr. (Joutts), opposing the motion, mentioned 
the existence of Kmma Kia Muingi as an important reason why the 
emergency could not be lifted at present. “It is an aftermath of 
Mau Man,” lie said, “ and 95 per cent of the people involved in 
IC.K.M. wore actively associated with Mau Man.” Recently they had 
found some ex-detainoos in 1C K.M. cells in the Nycri and Itimbu 
district, and “when we have that and in the same district people 
storing up rat poison — a new feature, presumably for criminal 
purposes — and still taking bestial oaths, including the double-killing 
oath, then I do not soo how wo can possibly lift the emergency at 
tins moment.” Referring to what he called the “ Jomo cult” lie. 
the cult of the former Mau Mau loader Jomo Kenyuttal. Mr. Go lilts 
expressed the opinion that if people tried to keep “ green ” the name 
of a man who had boon convicted of a criminal offence, it could only 
be “ for the subversion of law and order.” 

At the end of the debate the Council rejected the African 
members’ motion and approved an amendment by Mr, Johnston 
calling for the ending of the emergency 44 us soon as possible,’ * 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Common- 
wealth Survey). (Prev. rep. Kenya, 15869 A). 


A. UNITED STATES. — Democratic Victory in Maine 
Congressional and Gubernatorial Elections. 

The Democratic Party made important gains in the Congres- 
sional and Gubernatorial elections held on September 8 in 
Maine, a traditionally Republican State, Results were? as 
follows : (1) in the election for a member of the U.S, Senate, 
Mr. Edmund S. Muskie (the Democratic Governor of Maine) 
defeated Senator Frederick G. Payne (the incumbent Republi- 
can senator) by 170,251 votes to 111,945, the returns being 
complete for all but one of the State’s 029 precincts ; (2) in 
the elections for three members of the House of Representatives, 
the Democrats obtained two scats (one gain from the Republi- 
cans) while the third was retained by the Republican Party ; 
(3) m the Gubernatorial elections, Dr. OlmLon A, Olauson 
(former mayor of Waterville) retained the State Governorship 
for the Democrats by defeating Mr, Horace A. Hildreth, a 
former Republican Governor of Maine. 

Mr. Muskio (44) became the first Democratic Governor of Maine in 
1954 (soo 13803 B) and was ro-oleotod for a second term in 1956 ; 
by defeating Senator Payne ho became the first Maine Democrat to 
he elected to the Senate by popular vote. Senator Payne, like 
Mr. Sherman Adams (the former I>roHidential Assistant), had admitted 
receiving gifts from Mr. Bernard Gold lino (see 16347 A), although 
this matter was not mentioned by Mr, Muskio in his doctoral 
campaign. Tho New York Times commented, however, that apart 
from Mr. Muskic'a personal popularity, “ Mr. Payne's acknowledged 
acceptance of favours from Mr. Goidflno was interpreted as having 
swayed many voters against him, although ho carried a Presidential 
endorsement.” 

Since its admission to the Union in 1820, Maine has always 
^ lts Congressional and Gubernatorial elections in advance 
of the rest of the country. Under a recent amendment to the 
State Constitution, however, Maine will hold these elections in 
November-— as in all other States of the IJnion- b<‘gitinirig 
m 1960. (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. *5237 A 5 1:3803 B) 


B. FRANCE. — M. Maurice Herzog appointed 
High Commissioner for Youth and Sport. 

The Journal Official published two decrees on Oct. 5 ; 
(1) creating the post of High Commissioner for Youth and 
Sport within the Ministry of Education ; and (2) announcing 
the appointment of M. Maurice Herzog to the post. M. Herzog 
led the French Himalayan expedition which made the first 
ascent of Anapurna (26,926 ft) in 1950-see 11128 F. 

(Le Monde, Paris) 
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A. UNITED STATES, — The Goldfine Case. - 
Resignation of Mr. Sherman Adams. - Major-General 
Persons appointed. President Eisenhower’s Assistant. 

A bitter political controversy was aroused when it was 
revealed in June that Mr. Sherman Adams, Assistant to 
President Eisenhower since 1953, had accepted valuable 
gifts and favours from Mr. Bernard Goldfine, a New England 
textile manufacturer. This was discovered as a result of 
investigations by the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, 
a body set up by the House of Representatives m 1957 to 
examine the working of Federal regulatory agencies. Mr. 
Adams, whilst admitting the receipt of the gifts from 44 an old 
personal friend,” emphatically denied that he had ever 
attempted to influence the decisions of Government agencies 
on Mr. Goldfine’s behalf. 

Records produced by the Subcommittee showed that Mr. Goldline 
had paid hotol hills totalling $3,090 for Mr. Adams botwoen December 
1953 and May 1958, had lent him for his Washington homo an oriental 
rug costing $2,400, and had given him material for a vicuna fur 
coat worth $700. It was also alleged that Mr. Adams had on throe 
occasions attempted to influence Federal agencies on Mr. Goldflno's 
behalf —in 1953 and again in 1955 in connexion with complaints 
lodged with the Federal Trade Commission that certain of his fabrics 
woro misleadingly labelled, and in 1956 when the Securities and 
Exchange Commission brought actions against two real estate 
companies, in which Mr. Goldftno was interested, for failure to file 
annual reports. 

Mr. Adams gave evidence before the Subcommittee on Juno 17, 
although in the past ho had consistently refused to appear before 
Congressional committees investigating administrative actions, on 
the ground of Executive privilege or his confidential relationship 
with the President. Mr. Goldfine, he said, was an “ old poi'Honal 
friend,” and his gifts and favours had hacl “ no strings attached.” 
lie agreed that ho had made some personal inquiries of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
for Mr. Coldflne, and admitted that ho might have acted “ a little 
more prudently ” ; ho denied, however, that he had ever sought 
preferential treatment for Mr. Goldfine and said that his errors, if 
any, were “ mistakes of judgment and not of intent.” When counsel 
for the Huboommittoo suggested that Mr, Adams had passed on to 
Mr. Goldfine confidential information on the eases involving him, 
contrary to both Federal law and the regulations of the two Com-' 
missions concorned, Mr. Adams said that ho did not know that the 
information was confidential, that ho was unfamiliar with the 
statutes and regulations cited, end that what ho had done had been 
a matter of “ routine practice.” The White House Press Hoerotary 
(Mr. Hagorty) denied on Juno 18 that the Information passed on by 
Mr. Adams had been confidential. 

Mr, Coldflne, who appeared before the Subcommittee from 
July 2 -17, testified under oath that ho had never asked Mr. Adams 
“ to do anything out of line, and ho never did anything for me that 
was out of line.” lie described Mr. Adams as one of Ills “ dearest 
friends ” for nearly 20 years, and, in order to provo that ho had in 
turn received valuable presents from Mr. Adams, produced his 
wrist-watch which Mr, Adams had given him in 1953. Ho admitted, 
however, that he had given cheques to Federal employees, including 
employees of the Federal Trade Commission and the Hecuritios and 
Exchange Commission ; that he had paid hotel hills for tfeuator 
Payne (Maine) and two other ‘Republican senators ; and that ho 
had entered those items, together with his gifts to Mr. Adams, as 
“ business expenses ” on his income tax returns. He repeatedly, 
refused to answer questions about certified treasurer's or oashlor’8 
cheques totalling $776,879 which had been issued to him or his 
companies by State or National banks slnco 1941 but had remained 
uneashed. [Treasurer's cheques are issued by a State bank, while 
cashier's cheques are issued by a National bank. Both typos aro 
signed by bank officials and payable by the bank itself ; the name 
of the individual purchasing such cheques docs not appear on them 
and thus remains “masked” or “concealed.”] The Subcommittee's 
counsel suggested that the cheques might have been used for the 
benefit of public officials or employees, serving as collateral for 
loans obtained by them, but Mr. Goldfine, in his testimony, denied 
any such use. However, because of his refusal to produce his records 
on the cheques (on the ground that the questions woro not relevant 
to the inquiry), the House of Representatives voted on Aug. 13, 
on the Huboommittoe’s recommendation, that Mr. Goldfine should 
bo cited for contempt of Congress. 

Although President Eisenhower expressed on June 18 his 
complete confidence in Mr. Adams’s 44 personal and official 
integrity ” and spoke of him as an “ invaluable public 
servant ” whom he 44 needed,” prominent Republicans, inclu- 
ding Senator Knowland (the party leader in the Senate), 
repeatedly demanded the resignation of Mr. Sherman Adams 
on the ground that he had become a “ political liability ” to 
the party. These demands were strengthened by the Demo- 
cratic victory in the elections in Maine (normally a Republican 
stronghold), which were held on Sept. 8 [see 16436 A], 
Among the defeated candidates was Senator Payne, who had 
acknowledged that he had accepted gifts and favours from 


Mr. Goldfine and had approached the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for information on the case in which Mr. Goldfine 
was involved. 

Mr. Sherman Adams announced in a broadcast on Sept. 22 
that he had resigned his post as Presidential Assistant. A 
letter from President Eisenhower accepting his resignation, 
which was published at the same time, paid tribute to his 
44 selfless and tireless devotion to the work of the White House 
and to me personally ” and his u total dedication to the 
nation’s welfare.” 

Mr. Adams said in bis broadcast that bis sworn testimony before 
the Subcommittee, together with that of every responsible official 
of whom it made inquiry, bad “clearly established that I have never 
influenced or attompted to influence any agency or any officer or 
employee of any agency m any case, decision, or matter whatsoever.” 
11c added : “ Despito the fact that this testimony is wholly undis- 
puted, a calculated and contrived effort has nevertheless been made 
to attack and discredit me. As part of this effort the committee 
received completely irresponsible testimony, and without conscience 
gave ear to rumour, innuendo, and even unsubstantiated gossip. 
A campaign of vilification by those who seek personal advantage 
by my removal from public life lias continued up to this very moment. 
These efforts, it is now clear, have been intended to destroy me and, 
by so doing, to embarrass the Administration and the President of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Adams went on to explain that he had not resigned at the time 
because, “ sineo 1 have done no wrong, my resigning could have been 
construed as an admission that L had, m the atmosphere which has 
surrounded the controversy.” In the fight of the events of the past 
three months, however, ho had asked, himself “ whether ray retention 
in office might conceivably delay or retard, even in small degree, 
the achievement of those goals of President Eisenhower which yet 
are ahead,” and “ might possibly diminish the chances which my 
party has of regaining control of the Congress in the November 
(flections ” In the circumstances he had come to the conclusion 
that “ I can now best serve my President and contribute to the support 
of his objectives by the course I have undertaken to follow.” 

On Scpl. 28 President Eisenhower appointed Major-General 
Wilton B. Persons (02) as Presidential Assistant m place of 
Mr. Sherman Adams. General Persons had been deputy to 
Mr. Adams since 1953 and had been principally concerned 
with Congressional liaison.— -(New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 12597 A.) 

B. AUSTRALIA - UNITED KINGDOM. — New 
Price Agreement for Australian Meat Supplies. - Higher 
Quota for Free Australian Exports to Other Countries. 

Negotiations opened in London on June 16 between 
Australian and British officials to discuss the future guaran- 
teed minimum prices for Australian meat, exported to Britain 
under the 15-year meat agreement of 1951. It was announced 
in Canberra and London on Oct. 3 that an agreement had been 
reached under which the guaranteed minimum prices would 
he reduced, whilst the free quota— i.e. the maximum amounts 
of meat that could be exported by Australia to countries other 
than Britain and British colonies— had been increased. Details 
were as follows : 

Jiccf and Veal. For the throe years beginning Oct. 1, 1901, a 
reduction of nine per cent on prices already agreed for 1958-61, or 
14 per cent on current minimum prices. 

Mutton and Land). Minimum prices settled for the two years 
beginning Oct. 1, 1958, leaving those for the third year to bo decided. 
The minimum price for lamb hi the two years would be five per cent 
below the current price, and for mutton 1 5 per cent below. 

Free Quota. For the next three years (Oot. 1, 1958 -Bopt. 30, 1901) 
the maximum quota would be 7,500 tons a year for first and second 
quality beef and veal, with no restrictions on the lower grades of 
beef and veal and on all exports of mutton and lamb. After 1901 
all restrictions on free trade would be removed. 

The Australian Minister for Primary Industry (Mr. McMahon) 
described the new arrangements as 44 not unfavourable ” to 
Australian producers. The new prices represented a guaran- 
teed 44 floor ” level, but producers were entitled to whatever 
the market offered above these prices, and for several months 
Australian beef prices in the U.K. had been well above the 
minimum. There was complete freedom to exploit fully 
mutton and lamb markets outside the U.K,, whilst the 
increased free quota for beef allowed unrestricted exports of 
lean meat to the U.S. market. Mr. McMahon added that the 
British Government had already paid Australia about 
£A.10,000,000 (£8,000,000) to support minimum prices under 
the 15-year agreement of 1951, 

It was pointed out in the British Press that the effect of 
the agreement on retail prices in Britain would be nil, as 
Australian beef, mutton and lamb was sold on the free market 
and the present outlook was one of buoyant prices, — (Times - 
Daily Telegraph - Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. 15720 B 5 1x779 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Second “Moon Shot.” - 
U.S. Lunar Probe travels One-third of Distance to Moon. 

A second lunar probe— officially named Pioneer— was fired 
from Cape Canaveral at 4.42 a.m. local time on Oct. 11 by the 
U S Air Force, under the direction of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. Like the first lunar probe 
(see 16372 A), it was a four-stage vehicle consisting of a first- 
stage Thor I.R.B.M. “booster,” two modified Vanguards 
forming the second and third stages, and a fourth stage (shaped 
like a child’s top) containing an instrument package, winch 
was to have been fired in the vicinity of the moon by remote 
control from Hawaii so as to place it in a lunar orbit. 

"Weight and thrust statistics for the Pioneer vehicle were as follows : 
first stage (the Thor T.R.B.M.)— weight over 100,000 lb., thrust 
about 150,000 lh., ; second stage — weight over 4,000 lb., thrust 
about 7,500 lh. ; third stage — weight over 400 lh., thrust about 
2 500 lb. ; fourth stage (a solid propellant retro-rocket plus instru- 
ment package) — weight 82.7 lb., thrust 3,000 lh. The vehicle as a 
whole stood over 88 ft. and weighed 52 tons. 


Although Pioneer failed to reach the moon, which was 
220 000 miles distant at the time of the experiment, it achieved 
a great measure of success by travelling nearly 80,000 miles 
into outer space before fa l l ing back to earth ; according to 
calculations, it re-entered the earth’s atmosphere about 
midnight of Oct. 12-13 at a point over the South Pacific in 
latitude 20 deg. S. longitude 106 W., and was believed to 
have burned out or to have plunged into the ocean. All 
scientific equipment functioned perfectly throughout Pioneer s 
79, 212-mile journey into outer space and its fall back to earth, 
and data of the highest importance were obtained with regard 
to position and velocity, radiation, and micro-meteoric, 
magnetic and temperature readings. The television equipment 
(with which it was hoped to take photos of the far side of the 
moon) did not function because it was designed to operate 
only in the immediate vicinity of the moon ; thus no pictures 
were obtained of the appearance of the earth as seen from 
outer space. 

It was officially explained that the reason for Pioneer's 
failure to reach the moon was a gyroscopic error of 3 j degrees 
in the angle of launching ; that is, Pioneer was 3<1 degrees off 
course, which would have meant a difference of 12,000 miles 
In the vicinity of the moon. This error, though relatively 
small in itself, meant that Pioneer's velocity was about 
500 m.p.h. less than had been intended — i.e. about 23,500 
m.p.h. instead of 24,000 m.p.h. Had the full speed of 24,000 
m.p.h. been obtained, it might still have been possible to place 
Pioneer in a lunar orbit, although it was 31 degrees off course ; 
but the difference of 500 m.p.h. between the actual and the 
projected speeds deprived Pioneer of the velocity necessary 
to complete the journey to the moon. 

Nevertheless, data of the greatest importance for the future 
of manned space flight were obtained as a result of Pioneer's 
epoch-making journey of 79,212 miles into outer space. 
Although the information telemetred back to earth was still 
being studied and analysed, it had been ascertained for the 
first time (1) that the belt of intense radiation discovered by 
the Explorer satellites (see 16200 D) reached a maximum of 
4 roentgens per hour at an altitude of 5,700 miles ; (2) that 
radiation fell off rapidly beyond 5,700 miles, being 2 roentgens 
per hour at 20,000 miles and only 0.3 roentgens at 60,000 
miles ; (3) that the internal temperature inside Pioneer's 
shell (71 deg. F. at the time of launching) dropped to 41 deg. F. 
three hours after take-off and then stabilized at 35-36 deg. F. in 
outer space ; (4) that the intensity of micro-meteoric 
bombardment was much less than anticipated — only two 
impacts of micro-meteorites being recorded, whereas thousands 
had been expected. As pointed out by U.S. scientists, these 
data showed that radiation hazards in manned space flight 
would be much less than had been assumed, and that tempera- 
tures in a space vehicle would be “ within the range of human 
survival if not of comfort.” 


The experiment was in charge of Major-General Bernard A. 
Schriever, head of the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division. In a 
press statement, General Schriever listed Pioneer’s achievements 
as follows : (1) by going one-third of the distance to the moon, it 
had reached a height 30 times greater than had ever been achieved 
before ; (2) it was the first space vehicle to measure radiation at a 
height of over 2,500 miles ; (3) it was the fastest man-mado vehicle 
yet launched into outer space, its velocity of 34,400 feet being 
equivalent to 23,500 mp.h. ; (3) it had provided the first direct 
measurements of the earth's magnetic field at great altitudes. All 
this represented “ a very great scientific and technical achievement ” 
and gave confidence that “ our ultimate objective of an orbit 
round the moon ” would be accomplished “ in the not too distant 
future.” 


Pioneer was tracked throughout its flight by the Jodrcll 
Bank radio telescope (England), which took a total of 122 
46 fixes ” of its position with the greatest accuracy ; the 
results were communicated to the U.S. scientific authorities 
by Professor Lovell, who paid higfi tribute to the American 
achievement and said that u priceless miormation ” had been 
obtained as a result of the experiment. TetemeLrio readings 
from Pioneer were also obtained by II S. tracking stations at 
Inglewood (California), Hawaii, and Cape Canaveral. 

(New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. Lunar Probe, 16372 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM - UNITED STATES. — 
Anglo-American Defence Discussions. - Mr. Sandys’s 
Visit to Washington. - Joint Statement with Mr. McElroy. 

Mr. Duncan Sandys, the U.Iv. Minister of Defence, arrived 
in Washington on Sept. 22 for discussions with Mr. MeElroy, 
the U.S. Secretary of Defence, on mutual defence co-operation 
as well as on defence problems in the Middle Fast and the Far 
East. During his visit Mr. Sandys also saw Mr. Dulles and 
other senior U.S. officials, while General Twining (chairman of 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff) and Mr. Robert Murphy (Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State) took purl in some of the discussions 
belween Mr. Sandys and Mr. MeElroy. 

A joint statement was issued at the conclusion of the talks on 
Sept. 24 announcing (1) that Mr. Handys and Mr. MeElroy had 
exohanged views on the proposed suspension of nuclear tests and on 
moans of achieving an effective international system of Inspection to 
guard against surprise attack; (2) that they “ agreed upon the 
essential need to maintain effective military forces, both conven- 
tional and nuclear, in a high state of readiness ” ; (3) that they had 
examined “ now and wider possibilities ” for co-operation In weapon 
design and development oponod up by the recent amendment of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Act and the Anglo-American bilateral 
agreement ; (4) that they had “ reviewed the progress of the recent 
talks among exports of the two nations at which information on 
nuclear weapons was exchanged.” The conmumiqud added that 
the results of the talks had “further emphasised the frank and 
intimato relationship between the two countries.” 

It was authoritatively reported in the British and O.H. Press that 
Mr. Sandys had boon fully informed of the military position In the 
Formosa area ; that ho had discussed with Mr. Mo Elroy the position 
of Hong Kong, without seeking American assurances ; and that the 
talks had also dealt with the Middle East. As regards Anglo-D.H. 
defence co-operation, the Ministers had discussed the implementation 
of tho agreement for tho supply to Britain of Thor intermediate 
missiles, and it had transpired that delivery ot the Thor might bo 
six or nine months later than was first predicted, Mr. Handys had 
expressed Britain’s interest in the more advanced types of missiles, 
while at the samo time reporting on advanced ballistic missiles 
developed by Britain which wore propelled by solid rather than by 
liquid fuel. 

Mr. Sandys left Washington on Sept. 25 for a tour of defence 
installations and missile centres, including Cape Canaveral 
(Florida) and Los Angeles. He relumed to London on OoL 5, 

In a press statement on his return Mr. Sandys said that 
Britain’s future need of larger and Jonger-rnnge air freighters 
had been discussed in his talks in the U.S. A. ; the Americans 
had given him full particulars of those they were developing, 
though no decision had been taken about buying their aircraft. 
The importance of the talks lay in the fact that they were 
the first major Anglo-American defence discussions since the 
amendment of the tJ.S. Atomic Energy Act ; u as a result,” he 
added, 44 no topics are now barred and all cupboards are open.” 
Mr. Sandys said that there were no immediate plans to buy 
American missiles other than the Thor, the testing of winch 
was going satisfactorily,— (Times - Daily Telegraph - Man- 
chester Guardian - New York Times - N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. 16327 B 5 16298 A ; 15823 A.) 

C. INDIA. — Cultural Agreement with U.A.R. 

A ten-year cultural agreement between India and the 
United Arab Republic was signed in Cairo on Sept 25 by 
Dr. Fawzi, the U.A.R. Foreign Minister, and Mr. It. K. Nehru, 
the Indian Ambassador. 

The agreement provides for exchanges of teachers and members 
of scientific and cultural institutions; for scholarships to enable 
students of either country to pursue higher studies In the other; 
for mutual recognition of degrees and diplomas; and for general 
co-operation in science, education, and culture. It comes into force 
15 days after exchange of ratifications. 

The agreement was the eighth cultural agreement concluded 
by India since her achievement of independence in 1947, the 
others being with Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, Persia, Poland, 
Rumania, and Turkey.— (The Statesman, Calcutta) 

(Prev. rep. 16290 A 5 15658 A 5 15559 B.) 
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A. LEBANON. — Election of President Chehab. - New 
Cabinet formed by M. Rashid Karami. - Supersession by 
Coalition Government. - Reports of U. N. Observation 
Group. - Agreement on Withdrawal of U.S. Forces. 

General Fuad Chehab, Commander-in-Chief of the Lebanese 
Army, was elected President of Lebanon by the Chamber of 
Deputies on July 31, with the support of both pro-Govermnent 
and Opposition members ; he formally assumed office on 
Sept. 23, when President Cliamoun’s term expired. A new 
Cabinet was formed on the following day by M. Rashid Karami 
(leader of the insurgent forces in Tripoli), and reached agreement 
with the U.S. authorities on Sept. 27 whereby U.S. forces were 
to be withdrawn from Lebanon by the end of October. The 
internal situation subsequently deteriorated once more and, 
for a time, threatened to lead to a further outbreak of civil war ; 
this danger was averted, however, by the formation of a 
coalition Cabinet — also headed by M. Karami — representing 
both Government and Opposition leaders. These and other 
related Lebanese developments are described below under 
cross-headings. 

Election of President Chehab. 

The Speaker of the Lebanese Chamber of Deputies (M. 
Osseiran) announced on July 23 that a special session would be 
held on July 31 to elect a successor to President Chamoun, and 
on July 28 General Chehab was proposed as a candidate by a 
group of deputies who included both Government and Opposi- 
tion supporters. At a Cabinet meeting on July 29, M. Sami 
Solii (whose car had been ambushed near Beirut earlier in the 
day) demanded that the elections should be postponed until 
General Chehab had “ cleaned up ” the rebel areas in the 
capital ; President Chamoun, however, won over the majority 
of the Government deputies to support General Chehab ’s 
candidature by threatening to resign and leave the country 
immediately unless they agreed to do so. 

A meeting of Opposition leaders decided on July 29 to 
support any candidate who accepted their programme, which 
included the immediate resignation of President Chamoun, 
the formation of a new Government, the evacuation of foreign 
troops, a foreign policy based on neutrality and collaboration 
with other Arab countries, revision of the Constitution, 
amendment of the electoral law, and a general amnesty for the 
insurgents. As a result of talks between General Chehab and 
M. Karami, it was announced that the Opposition deputies — 
whose immunity from arrest had been guaranteed by the 
general — would attend the election session of Parliament. 

The election session was accordingly attended by 50 of the 00 
deputies, among them M. Karami; M. Solh and three other 
Ministers refused to attend on the ground that, under the 
existing Constitution, an officer in the armed forces could not 
accept the presidency within six months of holding a military 
post. On the first ballot 42 votes were cast for General Chehab 
and 10 for M. Raymond Eddd (leader of the pro-Government 
National Bloc), with four abstentious, whilst on the second 
ballot General Chehab received 48 votes and M. Edd<5 seven, 
one deputy abstaining. [Under the Lebanese Constitution, 
if no candidate is elected by a two- thirds majority of the total 
membership of the Chamber on a first ballot, a second ballot is 
held in which only a simple majority is required ; General 
Chehab actually obtained a two-thirds majority on the second 
ballot.] Of the deputies voting for General Chehab in the 
second ballot, 31 were Government supporters and 17 
Opposition supporters. 

General Fuad Chehab (56) Is a member of a distinguished Lebanese 
family and a direct descendant of the Emir Bechir el-Ohehab, who 
as Governor of Mount XiOhanon from 1785-1831 achieved a degroe of 
independence from Turkish rule, but was finally deposed and 
died in exile. General Chohab stndied at the French military 
academics at Damascus and St. Cyr, served in the French Army, 
and on the proclamation of Lebanese independence in 1943 was 
promoted to the rank of general, becoming O.-in-O. in 1945. Although 
his basic policy has always been to maintain the political neutrality 
of the Army, ho had twice previously takon political office to help 
surmount a critical situation. On the first such occasion ho inter- 
vened in the political crisis of September 1952 to compel President 
el-Khoury to resign, and himself assumed the premiership ; he 
refused to accept the presidency, however, and resigned when 
M. Chamoun was elected President, having held office for only six 
days (see 12462 A). On the seoond occasion he assumed office as 
Defence Minister at the time of the Suez crisis in November 1956, 
but resigned two months later. A Maronitc Christian, he was 
believed to have been influenced in his decision to accept nomination 
for the presidency by the representations of the Maronite Patriarch, 
Mgr. Meouohi, who had first suggested that he should assume power 
(see 16293 A). 


In a broadcast on Aug. 4, General Chehab said that he had 
accepted the presidency only because, in the difficult 
circumstances through which our country is passing, no one 
could any longer hesitate to assume a mission to which the 
country calls him.” He appealed for national unity, stability, 
and tranquillity as a pre-condition for achieving the country’s 
sovereignty, independence, and national aims, of which the 
foremost was “ the withdrawal of foreign troops from Lebanese 
territory.” 

An extremely confused situation followed General Chehab’s 
election to the presidency. Although the Opposition had 
demanded President Chamoun’s immediate resignation and 
the formation of a new Government as conditions of their 
support for the general, President Chamoun stated on July 31 
that he would retain office until the expiry of his constitutional 
term on Sept. 23 ; he also denied reports that M. Solh’s 
Cabinet would resign or that Opposition representatives 
would be included in it. The rebel leaders, on the other hand, 
refused to submit to the Solh Government and proclaimed an 
“ armed truce,” maintaining ilieir positions in the Moslem 
quarter of Beirut, in Tripoli, and in the rural areas under their 
control. 

Most of tho incidents which occurred during the fortnight following 
General Chehab ’ b election wore, however, believed to have been due 
to feuds between extremist elements on both sides or to personal 
vendettas, and to hove had little political significance. Nevertheless, 
as a result of tho continued political uncertainty, acts of violence 
became increasingly common during tho second half of August, 
during which five people were killed in Beirut by bomb explosions. 

After discussing the situation with General Chehab, M. Saeb Salam 
(tho rebel leader in Beirut) announced on Sept. 3 that tho general 
strike which had been enforced since May 8 would be relaxed to 
allow shops and offices to open until 11 am., this period being 
extended on Sept. 15 by another two hours, M. Salem’s followers 
had previously (Sept. 1) seized a radio transmitter belonging to the 
Najjada, an extremist Moslem youth organization which had 
objected to any relaxation of tho general strike before President 
Ohamoun’s resignation, and on Sept. 5 tho Opposition closed down 
its clandestine broadcasting stations. Political organizations on 
both sides began collecting arms from their followers during tho 
first week of September, although the pro-Govornmont Kataeb or 
Falangist Party (a para-military right-wing Christian organization) 
announced on Sept. 7 that its own arms would be stored In private 
arsonals for future use If necessary. Despite this improvement in 
the situation incidents continued to occur, a second attempt being 
made on M. Solh’s life on Sept 6. 

A new period of tension was caused by tho disappearance on 
Sopt. 19 of a Falangist journalist, TVT. Fuad Had dad. The Falangists, 
who accused tho Opposition of abducting him, called a general 
strike for Sopt. 22 and kidnapped a large number of Opposition 
supporters as hostages, threatening to kill them if M. Haddad 
suffered any harm The Opposition, which denied all knowlodgo of 
M. Haddad’s whereabouts, retaliated by abducting about 100 
Falangists, though these wore shortly afterwards released. To 
prevent further disturbances a strict day and night curfew was 
imposed on Sept. 21. 

M. Solh left his home secretly in the early hours of Sept. 20, 
was flown by a U.S. Army helicopter to Beirut airport, and 
thence left for Turkey in the personal plane of Vice-Admiral 
Holloway (commander of the U.S. forces in Lebanon), ostensibly 
on a long holiday. He left with President Chamoun a letter 
containing his Government’s resignation, to take effect on 
Sept. 22. On arriving in Istanbul he said that if the situation 
did not improve and Lebanon lost its independence, be would 
not return but would “ fight from other countries until Lebanon 
becomes an independent state again.” 

Installation of President Chehab* - Government formed 
by M. Rashid Karami. 

General Chehab took the oath as President on Sept. 28 in 
the Chamber of Deputies, in the presence of six of the 14 
members of M. Solh’s Cabinet, about 40 deputies, and members 
of the Diplomatic Corps. In his inaugural address he appealed 
for unity among the various sections of the population, declared 
that there would be “no victors and no vanquished,” ana 
said that Lebanon must strive towards a situation which 
would facilitate the withdrawal of foreign troops, improve 
relations with her sister Arab countries, and restore the 
national economy. He paid tribute to the Arm attitude 
which the Army had maintained, and emphasized the import- 
ance of disarming all civilians, no matter who they were or 
whom they supported. After the ceremony ex-president 
Chamoun left Beirut for his home in a mountain village about 
20 miles away, where he had announced his intention of 
staying for an indefinite period. 

The daytime curfew in Beirut was lifted at dawn on Sept. 24 
although the night curfew remained in force. During the morning, 
however, reports that M. Karami had been asked to form a Govern- 
ment led to mass demonstrations by thousands of his supporters 
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aad coxmter-demonstrations by armed Falangists, wlio proclaimed 
a general strike and compelled shopkeepers to lower their shutters. 
Repeated clashes occurred between, the two sides in which about 
20 people were killed and 40 wounded — the largest number of 
casualties in Beirut in any one day since the beginning of the 
disturbances. The Army then moved m to restore order, and the 
Government radio repeatedly broadcast warnings that the troops 
had been ordered to shoot on sight any civilian found m possession 
of arms, and to demolish by artillery fire any building from which 
shots were fired. Half an hour after this announcement the firing 
ceased, and the streets were empty except for Army and police 
patrols. The 2 4 -hour curfew was subsequently reimposed. 

M. Karami formed a Cabinet drawn from the former 
Opposition and from neutral elements, its membership being : 


M. Rashid Karami 

M. Philippe Takla 
M. Yussef Sauda 

M. Charles Helou 

M. Mohammed Safieddin 
M. Rafik Naja 
M. Fuad Najjar 

M. Farid Trad 


Prime Minister, Defence, and 
Interior 

Foreign Affairs. 

Justice, Labour, and Social 
Affairs. 

National Economy and 
Information. 

Education and Health. 

Finance. 

Agriculture, and Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Public Works, Communications, 
and Planning. 


MM. Karami, Takla, Safieddin, and Naja belonged to the 
anti-Chamounist Opposition ; M. Helou (a former Ambassador 
to the Vatican) was a member of the “ third force ” or moderate 
Opposition ; and M. Sauda (a former Ambassador to Brazil) 
and MM. Najjar and Trad (both of whom are professional 
engineers) had not been associated with any political party. 
Apart from M. Karami, only one other Minister (M. Takla) was 
a member of the present Legislature, although MM. Helou and 
Safieddin had sat in previous Parliaments. By religious 
affiliation, MM. Karami and Naja are Sunni Moslems ; M. 
Safieddin is a Shia Moslem ; MM. Sauda and Plelou are 
MaTonite Christians ; M. Takla is a Greek Catholic ; M. Trad 
is a member of the Greek Orthodox Church ; and M. Najjar 
is a Druse. 

M. Karami (37) is a member of a Moslem family which has 
exercised great influence in Tripoli since the middle ages. A lawyer, 
he went into politics m 1951, entering Parliament as deputy for 
Tripoli. He took a prominent part m the movement which led to 
President el-Kboury’s replacement by M. Chamoun, subsequently 
held office in several Cabinets, and was Prime Minister for six months 
in 1955-56. He joined the Opposition to the Chamoun r6gime in 
1957, when M. Solh’s Government announced its support for the 
** Eisenhower doctrine,” and was among the few Opposition deputies 
returned in the subsequent general elections. 

Opposition Call for General Strike against Karami 
Cabinet. - Formation of Coalition Cabinet by Government 
and Opposition Parties. 

Great resentment was aroused among M. Chamoun’s 
supporters by the appointment as Prime Minister of “a man 
from the barricades,” and on Sept. 25 the Falangist Party 
called for the continuation of the general strike as a protest 
against the membership of the new Government. At a meeting 
of 32 deputies drawn from the National Liberal, Falangist, 
and National Bloc parties, held at M. Chamoun’s country 
residence on Sept. 26, it was decided to form a united Opposition 
and to refuse the Government a vote of confidence. [The 
National Liberal Party was formed on Sept. 4 by a group of 
deputies supporting M. Chamoun, who assumed its leadership 
on relinquishing the presidency.] 

Some progress was made in restoring order on Sept. 27, 
when the daytime curfew was lifted, the former rebels began 
dismantling the barricades in the Basta area of Beirut (which 
they had manned since May), and the Falangist leader, M. 
Pierre Gemayel, agreed that his followers would remove their 
own barricades with the Army’s assistance. When troops 
arrived for this purpose on Sept. 28, however, the Falangists 
refused to carry out their leader’s undertaking and opened 
fire ; a three-hour exchange of shots followed in which two 
civilians were killed. Following this incident, the situation in 
the capital again deteriorated seriously, and enforcement by 
the Falangists of the general strike gave rise to renewed fears 
of civil war. Three people were killed and 10 wounded in two 
incidents in Beirut on Oct. 3, when troops fired on riotous 
Falangist mobs, and 11 killed and about 50 injured in further 
clashes in Beirut and Tripoli on Oct. 6-7. 

Tho U.S. Ambassador, Mr. McClintock, hold a reception for 
Lebanese party leaders on Sept. 30 at which he informally put 
forward proposals for ending the crisis. These were that the Govern- 
ment should seek a vote of confidence from the Chamber as soon as 


possible ; that the Cabinet should he enlarged to include three or 
four supporters of tho previous Government ; and that the number 
of deputies should later be increased from 66 to 88. M Karami, 
who had refused Mr. MeOlintock’H Invitation, said on Oct. 1 that 
ho would not enlarge his Cabinet, and the Ambassador's proposals 
wore attacked m the pro-Government press as foreign interference 
in Lebanese internal affairs Mr. MoOlintoek stated on Oet, 1 that 
ho had intervened at M. Gemayel’s request, with the approval of 
Mr. Dulles. 

During the next two weeks President Chehab hud a series 
of meetings with Government and Opposition leaders in an 
attempt to find a solution to the crisis. On Oet. 11 M. Gemayel 
was received by the President and also met M. Kcmal JuuiblatL 
(a leading Government supporter), who afterwards saw M. 
Karami and M. Salam. The meeting between M. Gemayel and 
M. Jumblatt, at which they were reported to have discussed 
the possible formation of a coalition government under M. 
Karami’s leadership, was the first occasion on which Govern- 
ment and Opposition representatives had negotiated together 
directly, instead of through the President,. 

As a result of these discussions, and after further complicated 
negotiations, it was announced in the early hours or Oet. 15 
that a coalition Cabinet had been formed consisting of two 
Government and two Opposition leaders, M. Rashid Karami 
retained the Premiership, while the other members of the 
Cabinet were M. Pierre Gemayel (the Falangist leader), M. 
Raymond Edd6 (leader of the National Bloc), and M. Hussein 
Oweimi, a supporter of M. Karami. Two members of the new 
Cabinet (M. Karami and M. Oweimi) were Moslems, and two 
(M. Gemayel and M. Kddl) Christians. Simultaneously with 
the formation of the new Government the general strike 
ordered by the Falangists was called off, and for the first; time 
the country began to return to normal after nearly six months 
of civil strife. 

The new Government was given a unanimous vote of 
confidence in the Chamber of Deputies on Oet. 17, with 50 of 
the 06 members present. 

M. Karami stressed the need for national unity as the Government's 
principal task and declared : ** We are resolved to forget the past. 
Tho Government, which appreciates its responsibilities under tho 
present circumstances, regards it as Its primary duty to plant the 
floods of national unity and to achieve co-operation and trust among 
all citizens. Tt is on this basis that we might call the present Govern- 
ment one of national salvation. We therefore seek your co-operation 
in preparing a favourable atmosphere to help restore confidence, 
security and calm . . . ” Aftor stating that there would be no major 
changes in tho policy outlined by President Chehab in his Inaugural 
address (ago above), M, Karami declared : “Tho Government 
stresses its determination to preserve the sovereignty and to defend 
tho independence of Lebanon so that sho will remain for us all as 
she is now —a free and Independent Aral) State,” 

During the parliamentary session all the deputies, and the 
public in the galleries, observed a one-minute silence in memory 
of the 1,500 Lebanese who had lost their lives in the disturbances 
of the proceeding six months. 

Despatches by foreign correspondents in Lebanon said that 
complete normality had returned to Beirut, where all public 
transport was running normally, practically all shops had 
reopened, and all the barricades had been removed. 

Reports of U.N. Observation Group* - Expansion of 
Observer Corps* 

In its second report, covering the period July 2-15 and 
released on July 31, the TT. N, Observation Group in Lebanon 
rejected the Solh Government’s allegations of Syrian 
“ infiltration ” and smuggling of arms. The report was signed 
by Serior Galo Plaza (Ecuador), Major-General Odd Bull 
(Norway) and Mr. Rajcshwar Dayal (India), the three members 
of the Observation Group. 

The report stated that tho Group had received 102 communications 
from tho liaison committee sot up by the Lebanese Government, 
33 of which made allegations of infiltration. Although all of these 
had been investigated, ” in no case was it possible to find explicit 
confirmation of specific allegations, and only In a few cases was the 
information obtained of such a nature as to require further action 
by tho Group.” 

In roply to allegations by tho Lebanese Government that U.N, 
observers were “not prepared to go out at night to investigate 
cases of possible infiltration,” the report stated ; “ The Group has 
given careful consideration to the question of chocking by means of 
night patrols possible infiltration routes ; hut in view of the harass- 
ments suffered by its observers in such areas even by day, it reluc- 
tantly came to the conclusion that night patrols would involve a 
degree of risk to the observers which it could not accept. It was 
confirmed in this view by the fact that well-armed Lebanese forces 
have established no control along tho routes in question . • , Further 
confirmation was provided subsequent to tho period covered by 
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this report, when a lighted U.N. jeep proceeding by mght under a 
previously concluded arrangement to a village near an mftltration 
route came under heavy fire and was hit several times . . . Intensive 
air patrolling has boon carried out by day as well as by night, and 
the observations thus made have been closely checked against the 
result of ground patrolling and observation. All-night watches have 
been instituted at tho ont-stations and sub -stations, and occasionally 
observers have patrolled at night.’* 

Summing up tho situation, tho report said that it was clear that 
infiltration of aims “ cannot bo on anything more than a limited 
scale and is largely confined to small arms and ammunition.” It 
continued : “In conditions of civil conflict, when tho frontier is 
practically open and unguarded throughout its length, some move- 
ment of this kind may woll be expected. As regards tho question 
of illegal infiltration of personnel, the nature of the frontier, the 
existence of traditional tribal and other bonds on both sides of it, 
and tho free movement of produce in both directions, are among 
factors which must be taken into account in making an evaluation. 
It must, however, be said that in no case have U.N. observers, who 
have been vigilantly patrolling tho Opposition-held areas and have 
frequently observed tho armed bands there, been able to detect the 
presence of persons who have indubitably entered from across tho 
border for the purpose of fighting. It must bo emphasized that, 
from tho observations made of tho arms and organization obtaining 
in Opposition-hold areas, tho fighting strength of Opposition elements 
is not such as to bo able successfully to cope with hostilities against 
a well-armed regular military force. There is no evidence of tho 
existence of radio contact between tho Opposition forces scattered 
over different parts of tho country, nor of any co-ordinated military 
planning and control ...” 

The Group’s third report, covering the period July 15 - Aug. 11, 
was published on Aug, 15. It stated that “ while there may 
have been a limited importation of arms into some areas prior 
to the presidential election on July 81, any such movement 
has since markedly diminished.” 

Tho report said that the landing of U.S. forces on July 15 had 
produced a “ sharp reaction ” in the Opposition-hold areas, causing 
difficulties and setbacks for tho task of observation ; nevertheless, 
tho ground lost had been “steadily regained through tho tact, 
patience, and perseverance of tho military observers.” “ In tho light 
of their observations,” it continued, “ tho Group fools that such 
traffic as is crossing the frontior is related to tho normal economic 
life of the territory, but as the frontier is open and unguarded the 
possibility of infiltration on a limited scale of arms and ammunition 
cannot be wholly excluded.” In the area south of tho main Beirut- 
Damascus road, tho observers had reported having seen two mule 
caravans crossing from tho direction of Syria on July 22 and 24, one 
of them accompanied by JO armed men, and from other evidence 
tho Group concluded that a caravan had passed through the area 
every night from July 15-28. Although those caravans had not been 
inspected, tho report commented that “ tho movement of a certain 
amount of arms and ammunition may he presumed.*’ 

Continuing, the report stated that observation posts had boon 
established at most of tho ** sensitive points ” along the borders 
and in tho immediately adjacent areas, and the process was being 
Intensified as additional observers arrived. It added : “ Tho 

proeonco of the U.N. observers moving around in their white jeeps 
from village to village is welcomed both by Government supportors 
and by Opposition elements. Tho independence and impartiality 
of the observers is universally recognized and appreciated, and they 
are regarded as tho symbol of tho U.N.’s presence in the area ; they 
help to inspire feelings of calm and confidence in the areas patrolled 
by them. Sometimes local disputes and difficulties have been 
referred to them by different parties, wbich thoy have occasionally 
been instrumental in solving.” 

The Group’s fourth report, covering the period Aug. 11- 
Sept. 20 and published on Oct. 1, said that the Group had 
u no convincing reports ” of infiltration ; that, on the contrary, 
it possessed “ some detailed reports . . . that persons who had 
presumably entered Lebanon for illegal purposes have now 
left the country ” ; and that any infiltration which might still 
be occurring must be regarded as “ insignificant.” 

In an interim report submitted on July 17, the Group 
had previously stated that it had completed the task of 
obtaining full freedom of access to all parts of the frontier. 

Out of 1 13 observers, 14 were stationed at headquarters in Beirut, 
22 at fivo posts in tho Tripoli area, 47 at six posts in the Bokaa area, 
10 at one post in south-eastern Lebanon, and 20 at three posts in 
tho Baida area. The Group proposed to establish stations or perma- 
nent observation posts at 12 new points on or close to tho frontier, 
including all Important road and rail frontier crossings ; for this 
purpose 96 observers would bo required, raising tho total strength 
of the U.N, force to about 200. The report said that it would greatly 
help in the extension of tho observers’ activities if they were assisted 
by a number of unarmed troops, to bo used for regular patrolling of 
tho frontier areas by foot or on mules. As aerial reconnaissance had 
proved “ a most valuable adjunct to the Group’s ground observa- 
tion,” the Group requested an adequate number of pianos and 
personnel capable of providing continuous air patrols on aU sections 
of the frontier, including planes with night photography capabilities. 
A total of 18 reconnaissance planes and four helicopters would 
be required, in addition to helicopters for communications purposes. 


It was announced on Bept, 18 that the Group was employing at 
that date 217 ground observers and 68 air personnel, and that tho 
nurnbei of observers would bo further increased during tho next few 
weeks. The aircraft at the Group’s disposal had boon givon on 
Aug. 19 as 10 reconnaissance pianos and eight helicopters. 

On July 25 Dr. Hammarskjold had set up an advisory 
committee to assist him in strengthening the Observation 
Group, recruited from the same countries which made up the 
U.N. Expeditionary Force in Egypt. The members of the new 
body were Senlior Freitas Valle (Brazil), Mr. diaries Ritclue 
(Canada), Sir Claude Corea (Ceylon), Dr. Alfonso Araujo 
(Colombia), Mr. Arthur Lall (India), Hr. Hans Engen (Norway) 
and Prince Aly Khan (Pakistan). 

Agreement on Evacuation of U.S. Forces. 

Strong reinforcements for the U.S. forces in Lebanon landed 
in Beirut on Aug. 1-5, including 5,000 men and 75 tanks. 
The strength of the U.S. forces in Lebanon was thereby 
increased to 14,300 men, including four Marine battalions, an 
airborne group, a tank regiment, and signals, transport, 
medical, and other ancillary services. Vice-Admiral Holloway 
denied that the landings had any political or military 
significance, and stated that u everything coming m is part of 
the initial movement.” 

On Aug. 13 (the date of the opening of the U.N. General 
Assembly’s debate on the Middle East) Vice-Admiral Holloway 
announced that, after discussions with President Chamoun and 
General Cliehab, lie “ agreed with the Lebanese authorities 
that there has been a material improvement in the internal and 
external situation of Lebanon ” ; in consequence, a Marine 
battalion of 1,700 men would re-embark on the following day. 
The battalion was not completely withdrawn, however, but was 
transferred to the Sixth Fleet (which remained conccnlrated off 
the Lebanese coast) as a “ floating reserve.” Two more Marine 
battalions, numbering about 2,100 men, embarked for the 
U.S.A. on Sept. 14-10 ; the last Marine battalion, about 
1,000 strong, began embarking on Sept. 28 ; and 1,000 support 
troops left for Germany on Oct. 5. 

Agreement on a time-table for the evacuation of the 
remaining U. S. forces was reached on Sept. 27 at a meeting 
between M. Karami, Mr. McClintock, and the U.S. military 
authorities, and on Oct. 8 the State Department announced 
that “ barring unforeseen developments ” the evacuation would 
be completed by the end of the month. The statement, added : 
“ Steps taken with respect to the situation have led to a 
substantial improvement in the international aspects of 
Lebanese security. The current unrest appears to have 
essentially domestic origins. In view of the progress made 
towards more stable international conditions in the area, it has 
been concluded that the U.S. forces can now be totally 
withdrawn.”— -(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian 
- Le Monde, Paris - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - U.N. Information Centre, London) 

(Prev. rep, 16293^ ; 16305* A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Press, - « Liverpool 
Evening Express ” ceases Publication. - Merger of M John 
Bull ” and “ Illustrated.” 

The Liverpool Evening Express (founded in 1870) ceased 
publication on Oct. 18 owing to heavy and increasing losses 
for some years which made it Impossible to continue circulation. 
It was merged with the Liverpool Echo (founded in 1879), 
which appeared from Oct. 18 under the name of the Liverpool 
Echo and Evening Express. The proprietors of the Echo (and 
also of the defunct Evening Express) are C. Tinling & Co. Ltd., 
all shares in which have been owned by the Liverpool Daily 
Post and Echo Ltd. since 1925. 

The weekly magazines John Bull and Illustrated , both owned 
by Odhams Press, were merged on Oct. 4 under the title 
John Bull and Illustrated. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 15934 A.) 

B. DENMARK. — New Foreign Minister. 

Hr. H. C. Hansen, the Danish Prime Minis ler and Foreign 
Minister, relinquished the Foreign Affairs portfolio on Oct. 9 
to Hr. Jens Otto Krag, who concurrently retained his existing 
portfolio as Minister of Foreign Economic Affairs. In a previous 
statement (Oct. 5) announcing his wish to resign as Foreign 
Minister, Hr. Hansen stated that he was entering hospital for 
a throat operation and that Hr. Viggo Kampmann (the Finance 
Minister) had been appointed acting Premier during his (Hr. 
Hansen’s) absence. It was stated in the Danish Press that the 
Cabinet change would involve no alteration in Denmark’s 
foreign policy. — (Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen) 

(Prev/ rep. 15570 A.) 
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A. NUCLEAR TESTS. — Soviet Union resumes 
Nuclear Weapon Tests. - British and American Tests. 

The resumption of nuclear weapon tests by the Soviet Union 
was announced in Moscow on Oct. 2 . The Tass Agency said 
that this action had been taken because the Western Powers 
had “ not complied with the repeated demand of the Soviet 
Government to cease tests of nuclear weapons.” 

After accusing the United States and Britain of raising “ fresh 
obstacles ” to an international agreement for the suspension of 
nuclear weapon tests, and alleging that the U.S.A. had earned out 
“ at least 40 tests since March 31 ” (the date on which the U.S.S.R. 
announced the unilateral suspension of tests), Tass asserted that the 
Western Powers had used the Soviet renunciation of tests to obtain 
** a one-sided milit ary advantage ” for themselves. Whilst justifying 
the resumption of Soviet tests on the ground of safeguarding the 
security of the U.S.S.R., Tass added that the Soviet Government 
would “ continue its struggle for the cessation of atomic and hydrogen 
weapon tests for all tune/’ 

The detection of two nuclear weapon tests in the U.S.S.R. 
had previously been announced on Sept. 30 by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission ; both tests were described as having 
taken place north of the Arctic Circle and as being of “ moderate 
to high yields.” Six more Soviet tests of the same type and 
in the same area were reported by the A.E.C. between Oct. 2 
and Oct. 15. 

At a press conference at U.N. Headquarters on Oct. 7, 
M. Gromyko (the Soviet Foreign Minister) reiterated the 
allegation that his Government had been “ forced ” to resume 
nuclear weapon tests because of the 46 inequality ” between 
the number of tests earned out by the Western Powers and 
the U.S.S.R. respectively ; he nevertheless said that his 
Government would attend the Geneva meeting scheduled to 
begin on Oct. 31 (see page 16406). 

M. Gromyko (who was attending the 13th session of the U.N. 
General Assembly) maintained that the Western Powers’ “ refusal ” 
to respond to the U.S.S.R/s gesture m suspending its own weapon 
tests justified the Soviet Union in resuming such tests in the interests 
of its own security. He added that the U.S.S.R had “ all grounds 
to discontinue its tests only after it conducts the same number of 
tests as was held by the United States and Britain, taken together 
as allies, after the cessation of Soviet nuclear tests on March 31 this 
year.” Asked whether, if the U.S.A. and Britain suspended their 
tests, the Soviet Union would continue with its own tests until it 
had “ caught up ” with the number of Anglo-American tests, 
M. Gromyko replied that this was “ a hypothetical case which does 
not exist at the present time.” In reply to a further question, he 
said that any nuclear tests which might he carried out by Prance 
would have to be added to the combined British and U.S. total. 

In connexion with M. Gromyko’s statement, the U.S. State 
Department and the British Foreign Office issued statements on 
Oct. 7-8 saying that the policy of the two Governments on 
nuclear tests remained unchanged, viz. 44 to begin negotiations 
[at Geneva] on Oct. 31 and to suspend tests for one year from 
the day these negotiations begin, provided always that the 
Soviet Union does not conduct tests during that period.” 

The Soviet Government had previously sent Notes to 
London and Washington on Oct. 1 proposing that the forth- 
coming Geneva talks on the suspension of nuclear tests should 
be held at Foreign Ministers’ level. 

American Nuclear Tests. 

The U.S. Energy Commission announced on Sept. 8 that 
the previously-announced summer series of American nuclear 
tests had been successfully concluded and had 44 contributed 
to further development of improved weapons for the defence 
of the United States and the free world.” It was stated that 
“ at least 14 nuclear shots ” had been fired at Eniwetok atoll 
since the beginning of the senes on April 28, in addition to 
two rocket-home nuclear warheads exploded high above 
Johnston Island on Aug. 1 and Aug. 12 . 

No details were given of the tests carried out at Eniwetok or of 
types of weapons detonated, beyond brief statements issued from 
time to time saying that test explosions had been earned out 
successfully ; some of these explosions were obviously of great 
power, as they were recorded at Australian and Japanese meteoro- 
logical stations thousands of miles distant. At a press conference on 
April 30, President Eisenhower had stated that 40 per cent of the 
Pacific tests would be devoted to the development of “ clean” 
weapons— i.o. weapons in which the radioactive fall-out was minim al 
or negligible. 

In each of the two tests at Johnston Island, an atomic weapon 
mounted in a missile was detonated at a great height ■ on both 
occasions a dazzling flash was clearly visible in Hawaii, over 700 
miles distant. No details were given as to the type of missile used 
th ?r ] i eiprht at wUoh lt was donated, but it was conjectured in 

the U.S. Press that a Redstone missile had been employed a 

development of the German Y -2 rocket weapon — and that the tests 
were of an “ anti-missile missile ” nature. All ships and aircraft 


were warned to keep clear of an area 520 miles in radius from 
Johnston Island during the period of the experiments. The tests 
were officially described as “successful,” the A.M.O. adding that no 
personnel had boon injured and that no radioactive fall-out had been 
detected in the Johnston Island area. 

The Atomic Energy Commission announced on Sept. 10 
that ten further 44 low-shot ” tests would be held at the Nevada 
proving grounds, all of which would be concluded by Oct. 31 — 
the date on which the Geneva talks were scheduled to begin. 
Nine of these tests— all of relatively low yields Took place 
between Sept. 10 and Oct. 18, of which two were underground 
detonations. 

British Nuclear Tests. 


Four British nuclear tests were carried out at Christmas 
Island on Aug. 22, Sept. 2 , Sept. II and Sept. 24 ; in the 
second and third of these tests high-yield devices in the 
megaton range (i.e. of the hydrogen-bomb type) were detonated 
at a high altitude, while the first and last tests were of low- 
yield devices suspended from balloons. An earlier successful 
high-altitude test m the megaton range had been earned out 
by a British task force m the Central Pacific on April 28. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Soviet Embassy Press 
Department, London) (Prev. rep. Geneva Conference 
of Experts, 16406 A ; Soviet Suspension of Tests, x 6 xox A ; 

U.S., British and Soviet Tests, 160 x 2 A.) 

B. WESTERN GERMANY. — Mr. Macmillan’s Visit. 

Mr. Macmillan visited Bonn on Oct. 8 - 1 ) for informal 
discussions with Dr. Adenauer, m which l)r. von Brcntauo 
(the Federal Foreign Minister) and Mr. Ormsby-Gore (Minister 
of State, Foreign Office) also took part. [The Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, was prevented through illness from 
accompanying the Prime Minister.] 

A joint statement said that the purpose of Mr. Macmillan's visit 
had boon to enablo him and I)r. Adenauer to maintain regular 
personal contacts. Their “friendly” con vernations had been 
“ especially valuable ” in view of the many recent developments In 
tho Middle East, the Far East, and elsewhere. Thoy had agreed 
on tho necessity for close co-operation in tho maintenance of peace, 
and on tho importance of losing no opportunity for reducing Mast- 
West tensions by all available moans, Thoy looked forward to 
negotiations on tho suspension of nuclear weapons tests under 
effective control. 

Dr. Adonauer (the statement wont on) had expressed anxiety 
about developments in Eastern Germany, and Mr. Macmillan had 
confirmed H.M. Government's readiness to enter Into discussions 
at any time and in any appropriate forum on tho basis of proposals 
genuinely designed to ensure German reunification In freedom. 
Both tho Chancellor and Mr. Macmillan regarded it as essential, in 
the interests of European unity, to bring tho negotiations for a Freo 
Trade Area to an early and satisfactory conclusion. Finally they 
had decided to continue thoir personal contacts by further meetings 
A a P roa ® statement before leaving Bonn, Mr. Macmillan said 
that Anglo -Gorman friendship was of immense value to Furopc and 
the worid ; that it was essential to forgot tho “ deep and hitter 
conflicts of the past ” ; and that it was vital for European unity that 
agreement in principle should be reached on the Free Trade Area 
by the end of the yoar. 

Mr. Macmillan was received by President lleuss during 
his visit to Bonn.— (Times - Frankfurter Allgcmelnc Zeilung) 

(Prev. rep. 16342 A.) 

and wZ ZE ^ “J A ? AN ‘ T ^Legations in Tokio 
and Wellington raised to Embassy Status. 

.. Prime Minister (Mr. Nash) announced on May 12 

that New Zealand and Japan lmd agreed to raise their 
respective Legations in Tokio and Wellington to the status of 
embassies, m view of the good relations now existing between 
the two countries and the importance of maintaining mutual 

m Tol^ (Mr. J. S. Reid) and the J apanese Minister in Wellington 

mtu S H -^ h r^ U) „T^ hav « ambassadorial 

status.— (N.Z. External Affairs Department, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. 16396 A.) 


between 


D. FRANCE - ITALY. — Co-operation 
Renault and Alfa Romeo Motor Companies. 

0 <vPp 7 ' that it* , ^ e T u 1 lt company announced on 

with the rtafi^n d A X teclmical and commercial agreement 

, Italian Alfa Romeo company whereby Alfa Romeo 

fo? oar ® tmder licence 
ior sale m Italy, whilst Renault would make oorhiin Alfa 

Romeo cars in France and become agents for all the Italian 
company’s models. The agreement was made ^thin lhe 
framework of the European Common Market, which begins to 
function on Jan. X, X959.-(Le Monde - Giomale dCia" 

(Prev. rep. 14175 C.) 
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A. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — Montreal Trade 
and Economic Conference. 

The Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference, the 
convening of which had been agreed upon at the Quebec 
conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers [see 15796 A] 
was held in Montreal from Sept. 15-26. 

The leaders of the delegations were : Australia — Mr. John 
McEwen, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Trade. 
Canada — Mr. John G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister ; Mr. 
Donald Fleming, Finance Minister ; and Mr. Gordon Churchill, 
Trade Minister. Ceylon— Mr. S. de Zoysa, Finance Minister. 
East Africa — Mr. E. A. Vasey, Kenya Finance Minister, 
representing Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar. 
Ghana- — Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, Finance Minister. India — Mr. 
Morarji Desai, Finance Minister. Malaya — Sir Henry Haw- 
shik Lee, Finance Minister. New Zealand — Mr. A. H. Nord- 
meyer, Finance Minister. Nigeria — Chief Okotie-Eboli, Finance 
Minister. Pakistan — Mr. Amjad Ali, Finance Minister, and 
Sardar Abdur Rashid, Minister for Commerce and Industries. 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland .Federation— Mr. Donald Macintyre, 
Finance Minister. Sierra Leone — Mr. Mustapha, f Finance 
Minister. South Africa — Dr. Van Rlnjn, Minister of Eebifomic 
Affairs. United Kingdom — Mr. Heatheoat Amory, Cl|il|cfejk)r . 
of the Exchequer ; Lord Home, Secretary of State for Com- ' 
monwcalth Relations ; Sir David Eecles, President of the 
Board of Trade ; Mr. Reginald Maudling, Pay mas ter- Generfij \/ 
in charge of negotiations for the European Free Trade Area ; 
and Lord Perth, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs. West 
Indies— Dr. Laeorbim&re, Federal Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Trade and Industries. 

Mr. Fleming, who was elected chairman of the conference, 
announced on Sept. 16 the following agenda : 

(1) The significance for Commonwealth countries "fit ‘Tlio ~<ffTahgbs ~ " 
in world trade. 

(2) Sterling area prospocts. 

(8) Progress towards the common objective of freer trade and 
payments. 

(4) Economic and trado probloms in regard to agriculture and 
other primary production. 

(5) Measures to oxpand trado between Commonwealth countrios. 

(6) The iirogroas and dirootion of economic expansion in the 
loss developed countries of the Commonwealth, and the sources of 
capital and technical assistance that might aid in their further 
development. 

(7) Prospocts and implications, especially for Commonwealth 
countries, of a European Kconomio Community and the proposed 
Free Trado Area. 

(8) Arrangements for continuing Commonwealth consultation on 
economic matters. 

All the discussions were held at plenary sessions, ad hoc 
working groups being established to deal with specific issues. 

During the Conference’s discussions, particular concern was 
expressed by a number of delegates— including Mr. McEwen 
(Australia), Mr, Fleming (Canada), Sir Henry Lee (Malaya) and 
Mr. Heatheoat Amory (United Kingdom) — about the instability of 
the prices of primary commodities and its effect on the economy of 
producer-countrios depending largoly on revenue from the export 
of those commodities. Another subject of concern was raised by 
Mr. Nordmeyer (Now Zealand), who strongly criticized the policy 
adopted 14 by certain countries, including Commonwealth countries,” 
of subsidizing farm products to an extent which caused them to 
dump such products abroad, thereby severely damaging the tradi- 
tional export trado of such countries as New Zealand. 

On the other hand, the Canadian polioy of agricultural protec- 
tionism was defended by Mr. Diefenbaker, who pointed out that “ in 
most if not all countries” special safeguarding measures for agri- 
culture had boou “doomed imperative ” and that “we delude 
ourselves if we regard this as a passing phase.” Canada herself 
had suffered for many years from the consequences of efforts by 
other countries to foster their agriculture, until she had been forced 
to take co un ter-action. Mr. Diefenbaker suggested that ali countries 
which were substantial produeers or importers of food should jointly 
undertake a systematic review of the conditions of world trade in 
agricultural products and tho rules under which such trado could bo 
carried out “with harmony and good sense.” Such a review, for 
which the machinery of GATT could bo used, might result in the 
settting up of an International Food Bank. 

Tho need to “ make war on poverty ” in the under-developed 
countries was stressed with particular emphasis by Mr. Desai, who 
urged that the capital needs of these countries should have priority, 
and suggested that development problems be tackled “ within the 
Commonwealth family in the same manner in which they are handled 
within tho close-knit family of the national State.” Formerly, 

“ glaring disparities ” of income between individuals and areas 
within States had been accepted “ almost as a law of nature,” but 


this was no longer acceptable to the conscience of thc^civilized world, 
and tho same principle should apply m the relations between 
Commonwealth countries “ and indeed over the entire world.” 
Mr. Desai said that the basic value of the Commonwealth was “ our 
belief in the ldoal of freedom of the human spirit,” but that the 
human spirit “ had to be alive before it could bo free.” If economic 
conditions were to bo such as to destroy tho human spirit, ho feared 
that there would increasingly bo a turmng-away from all the values 
which gave meaning to a democratic Commonwealth, Ho asked the 
Conference to adopt tho principle — previously enunciated by Sir 
David Eccles — that the more advanced industrial nations, including 
Canada and the U S.A., should open their doors freely to the manu- 
factured products of economically backward countries, thus enabling 
the latter to increase their capital resources foi development. [Sir 
David’s appeal was made at a public luncheon, during which he 
pointed out that Britain was importing large quantities of cotton 
cloth from India and Itong Kong despite the problems thereby 
raised for tho British toxtile industry]. 

Announcements on Economic, Educational, and Tele- 
communications Co-operation between Commonwealth 
Countries. - Proposed Round-the-World Cable Link. 

A number of important announcements were made by 
individual member-countries during the conference, in addi- 
tion to the decisions taken by the conference as a whole. 
Fuller details of these announcements are given below. 

Wide Relaxation of U.K. Dollar Import Restrictions. 

** Sir David Eccles announced on Sept 17 that restrictions on 
dollar imports into Britain would be drastically reduced with 
effect, including the removal of nearly all controls 
on imports of industrial, agricultural, and office machinery 
and the complete freeing from control of canned salmon and 
newsprint imports. lie also announced the steps envisaged 
by the U.K. Government for the further gradual abolition of 
the remaining restrictions on dollar imports. Sir David’s 
statement was as follows : 

—•—'“•Out -policy in this matter of import restrictions has been 
consistent. It is true that in view of our balance -of -payments 
position wo have had to maintain some restrictions on imports, 
mainly from the dollar area. But, as tho Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said in his opening statement, wo havo moved forward steadily 
towards tho goals of non-discrimination and convertibility, and it 
remains our firm policy to remove discrimination entirely as our 
circumstances permit. 

“ Our record will speak for itself. In the throe years immediately 
following 1952 wo freed from import control tho major raw materials 
and basic foodstuffs. In 1956 wo removed controls on paper-pulp 
and board and made a very substantial increase in the quota for 
newsprint. By 1957, 62 per cent of our dollar imports were free of 
all restrictions. 

“ A year ago, and notwithstanding our difficulties at that time, 
we freod almost all remaining raw materials. Earlier this year we 
gave a substantially increased quota for canned salmon, abolished 
the discrimination against tho dollar area in our import licensing 
arrangements for apples, and gave extended quotas for other dollar 
fruit. In July wo made a further major stop forward by removing 
completely import controls on all chemicals. 

“A decision on tho pace at which tho United Kingdom can move 
in this field must remain our responsibility, and what wo are able to 
do must depend on the circumstances from time to time, some of 
which are not under our control. It will be agreed that when a 
relaxation is made we must feel confident of being able to maintain 
it. Therefore we caimot enter into any fixed timetable. 

“ But I am glad to say that we now see our way to taking a further 
significant stop forward. We have decided to take action under 
four heads : 

(а) We propose to make almost a clean sweep of tho controls on 
dollar imports of industrial, agricultural, and office machinery. 
Only a limited range of comparatively specialized machinery will 
remain subject to control. 

(б) Canned salmon will be wholly freed from import control with 
the exception of salmon from the Soviet bloc. 

(c) Wo shall formally free newsprint from control. 

(d) Colonial Governments are being invited to make relaxations 
of their restrictions on a wide range of dollar goods. 

“ This we are doing at once, and then we shall have reached the 
stage when almost all materials, basic foodstuffs, and tools of trade 
will be free. 

“ The next move will be to make a start in freeing our imports of 
consumer goods and the remaining foodstuffs. Exactly what we 
shall bo able to do, and when, will depend on certain well-known 
conditions. I havo in mind tho need to be sure both that world trade 
is expanding and that wo are free from inflation at home. But, 
broadly speaking, this is what we would propose to do. All being 
well, we hope to make a start next year. First, we would remove the 
controls on as wide a range of consumer goods and foodstuffs as we 
could Secondly, wo should establish or increase quotas for items 
where in our judgment tho cost of total liberalization might be 
greater than we could afford at that time. The next stage would, be 
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progressively to increase these quotas until the items were com- 
pletely free. Thirdly, there would remain a limited number of items 
presenting special difficulties Each of these would be considered 
over a period of time on its merits.’* 

The British. Government’s decision was warmly welcomed 
by Mr. Fleming and the other Canadian delegates to the 
conference. 

In London, it was pointed out by the Board of Trade that hitherto 
there had been no quotas on agricultural, industrial, and office 
machinery imported from dollar countries, and that anyone wishing to 
buy such machinery had to show that he needed it and could not obtain 
it from the sterling area or from Western Europe ; only if he could 
do so was he granted an import licence and the necessary exchange 
facilities. There were no controls on chemicals, animal foodstuffs, 
and basic manufacturmg materials, but consumer goods were all on 
quotas— many of which were small, and were only imported in 
token quantities. The freeing of newsprint imports was unlikely to 
have any substantial effect, as snpply and demand were roughly m 
balance and the amount used was mainly controlled by the price. 

Tariff Pledges to Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Mr. Fleming announced on Sept. 23 (a) that Canada would 
be prepared 44 to bind, which means not to increase, the 
existing preferential rates of duty for an important list of U.K 
products imported into Canada ; (b) that, in respect of a further 
substantial list of products imported from the U.K., Canada 
proposed to 44 bind” the existing preferential rates against 
any increase as recently negotiated under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The total value of imports from 
Britain affected by the Canadian concessions amounted to 
some $150,000,000 (about £53,570,000) annually. 

In the first category free entry would accordingly he assured in 
respect of ears, lomes, and buses of ah lands, together with spare 
parts ; aircraft, aero -engines and parts , diesel engines and parts ; 
textile machinery; printing presses; tractors and parts; china 
tableware ; plate-glass ; wire for wire Tope ; books ; biscuits ; 
and a number of other items. Products m the second category 
would include the whole lange of primary iron and steel products, and 
also all pipes, tubes, and fittings. 

In announcing the Canadian decision, Mr. Fleming referred to the 
elimination of dollar import discrimmations by the U.K. He added : 
« In the same spirit of helping one another wherever we can the 
Canadian Government has decided to respond in a positive way 
without trade treaty obligations, including the ‘ no new preference ’ 
rule. We are taking this action in the confident expectation that 
TT.TT- exporters, who are thus assured of continued favourable access 
to the Canadian market, will seek out new opportunities to expand 
their sales in this growing market.” 

Mr. Fleming also announced that Canada had reached 
“ understandings ” with Australia to review existing tariff 
agreements touching on Imperial tariff preferences, and that 
Australia and New Zealand had received guarantees that 
Canada would not increase preferential duties on lamb and 
mutton imports from those countries. 

[The «vn sting - Canadian duty on Australian and N.Z. lamb and 
mutton is i cent per lb., compared with 4 cents per lb. from other 
Commonwealth suppliers and 6 cents per lb. from countries outside 
the Commonwealth. The special rate for Australia and New Zealand 
has been operaring for 20 years. Australian exports of lamb and 
mutton to Canada amount to about £750,000 a year, and New 
Zealand exports to about £1,330,000.] 

Commonwealth Economic Assistance Loans by Britain. 

Mr. Heatheoat Amory announced on Sept. 22 the intro- 
duction by the U.K. Government of a new system of Com- 
monwealth economic assistance loans on preferential terms. 
Under this, Britain was proposing to offer to independent 
Commonwealth countries credits under the Export Credit 
Guarantees Act at the rate of interest at which the British 
Government itself borrowed, plus a management charge of 
i per cent. He added : “ This is a major departure of policy 
for us. We have already made a start, and the scale of this 
operation may be judged from the fact that we have already 
offered credits in this form to a total of more than $150,000,000. 
For the Colonies we are proposing to introduce legislation to 
provide Exchequer loans at the same rate, to supplement 
what they can raise on the market.” 

Speaking at a luncheon later the same day, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that Britain’s total contribution to economic 
development in the Commonwealth had averaged nearly £200,000,000 
annually in recent years, or nearly Ur per cent of the U.K.’s gross 
national income. He added : “ We mean to keep this up and do 
better still if we can, but we must always be quite sure that we do 
not accept commitments beyond the limits of our resources.” 

Dealing with the question of whether there were other ways of 
helping to stimulate the flow of capital to under- developed countries 
in the Commonwealth, Mr. Heatheoat Amory declared ; “ Thus far 
the main source of such capital has, of course, been the United 
Kingdom. We should be glad if other Commonwealth Governments 
could participate too, oven those which are net capital-importing 


countries. In addition, to what they may decide to do individually , 
we suggest that they might ho willing (either through their central 
banks or directly through their Governments) to join in the work of 
our Commonwealth Development Finance Company, a privately -run 
organization which assembles development capital from banks and 
other sources, and winch would like to expand its work in co-operation 
with individual Commonwealth development corporations overseas, 
and with the International Bank. We hope there may be some 
results from this approach.” 

There wore three methods by which capital could ilow abroad, 
the Chancellor continued, The first was to provide at home the right 
conditions for active private enterprise, but if British businessmen 
were to invest abroad the receiving countries must give assurances 
that such investment would not he hampered. Direct private invest- 
ment was undoubtedly the most important way of providing for 
oversea development. The second method was mobilization through 
the London market. In the post-war period only Commonwealth 
and Colonial Governments had hitherto boon allowed to come to the 
Loudon market for loans, but not subordinate authorities such as 
development boards, etc. In future Britain would also allow these 
subordinate authorities in under-developed countries to use this 
facility where the need was urgent. The third method was to try 
to get money for establishing basic services (railways, roads, ami power 
schemes) where private capital could not be attracted. The inter- 
national Bank had done a great deal in this field, and Britain hoped 
that if the Bank’s resources wore expanded ° they would he able 
to do much more.” The British Government felt, however, that 
apart from International Bank facilities It should do something 
more, and for this reason it had initiated the system of Common- 
wealth economic assistance loans. 

Speaking of Britain’s financial recovery during the past year, 
the Chancellor said that a “sound basis” had now been reached 
from which it was possible to work outwards and help the rest of the 
Commonwealth; tho first way to help was by keeping sterling 
strong, which would always remain Britain's “ Number One 
priority.” 

Increased Canadian Aid under Colombo Plan. - Higher Canadian 
Contributions to World Bank and International Monetary Fund, 

Mr. Fleming announced on Sept 22 the following Canadian 
decisions to step up the flow of financial aid to under- 
developed Commonwealth countries and to help world 
development in general : (l) The doubling of Canada’s sub- 
scription to the World Bank, involving an additional com- 
mitment of $325,000, 000, and a 50 per cent increase of her 
quota in the International Monetary Fund, involving an 
additional payment of $150,000,000. (2) An increase of nearly 
50 per cent in Canadian aid under the Colombo Flan, by 
raising her annual appropriation over a three-year period from 
$35,000,000 (the present level) to $50,000,000 a year. (3) A 
grant of $25,000,000 a year in free foodstuffs to Asian Com- 
monwealth countries such as Tndia, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
(4) Special arrangements for contributions to African Com- 
monwealth countries for their development, involving mainly 
technical aid at a cost of $500,000. (5) Canada would con- 
tinue her contribution to the Colombo Flan technical assis- 
tance programme, and contribute to the new U„N. Special 
Fund to assist under-developed countries. (0) Canada would 
also be willing to join in a Commonwealth Bank, If formed, 
and would undertake further studies of this project. 

Commonwealth Educational Exchange Programme. 

Following a proposal by Mr. Diefenbaker that the con- 
ference should consider the establishment of a broad and 
reciprocal educational exchange programme of 1,000 scholar- 
ships and teaching fellowships, in order to strengthen the 
intellectual resources of the countries concerned, Lord Home 
announced on Sept. 10 that Britain would be willing to provide 
one-half of these scholarships ; in view, however, of her 
great experience in educational matters in the under-developed 
countries, he felt that the emphasis should be more on teacher 
training and on technical education, rather than on facilities 
for higher education. 

Illustrating the U.K. effort to help technical advancement in the 
under-developed Commonwealth countries and colonies, Lord Home 
pointed out that between 10 and 12 per cent of all places at U.K. 
technical colleges and universities wore occupied by overseas students, 
two-thirds of whom came from tho Commonwealth. At the Imperial 
College of Science, for example, tho percentage of oversea students 
was 38, while at tho post-graduate medical colleges it was 00. The 
current recurring cost to U.K. universities and other colleges was 
£41,000,000, three-quarters of which came from public funds. 

Mr. McEwen announced that the Australian Government 
had decided to make available a further 150 places in 
Australian universities for Asian and other Commonwealth 
students. These places would be paid for by Government 
grants, in addition to existing commitments and regardless 
of the outcome of proposals for new Commonwealth scholar- 
ships and fellowships. 
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Mr. Fleming announced that Canada would be prepared to 
underwrite 25 per cent of the new educational exchange 
programme, to a limit of $1,000,000 a year. Dr. Sidney Smith 
(Canadian Minister for External Affairs) had previously 
announced that Canada would be prepared to take 100 students 
annually over and above those technical students included 
under such schemes as the Colombo Plan. 

Lord Homo suggested that a joint study group should b© sot up 
to investigate methods of improving teacher and technical training 
within tho Commonwealth; ho also urged that a Commonwealth 
conference on education should bo held at an early date, possibly 
m London. 

Canadian Economic Aid for West Indies. 

Mr. Diefenbaker announced on Sept 23 a five-year pro- 
gramme of Canadian aid to the West Indies Federation 
totalling $10,000,000. 

Mr. Diefenbaker said that tho programme was based on a proposal 
which ho had made on Sept 16 to Sir Grantley Adams (Prime 
Minister of the West Indies Federation), and which had been 
accepted by Six Grantley on Sept. 19. It would include the provision 
of a sister-ship to tho one which Canada had already agreed to 
provide for inter-island trade [see 10112 JL)J. Tho general principles 
of tho programme would bo worked out by Canadian representatives 
in Port of Spam. 

Round-the- World Commonwealth Cable Link. 

A plan for a round-the-world telephone cable was accepted 
m principle by the conference on Sept. 24. The scheme — 
which had first been suggested by Mr. Fleming at the Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers’ Conference, and had been 
drawn up at a meeting of the Commonwealth Telecommunica- 
tions Board m London last June — was unanimously approved. 
Lord Home announced that a substantial contribution could 
be expected from the U.K., provided other Commonwealth 
countries met a fair share of the cost. 

At present there is one transatlantic telephone cable in operation, 
owned jointly by Canada, the U.H.A , and Britain [see 15121 D). 
A second circuit is being built for completion in 1901, to bo called 
Oantat ; it will be jointly owned by Canada and Britain [see 15500 Iil. 

The world circuit envisaged will use the Oantat coble to British 
Columbia. From there it will run to Honolulu (where it will connect 
with the U.S. cable), then on to Fanning Island (Central Paohio) and 
thence to New Zealand and Australia. From Australia it will run to 
Singapore, Chittagong (Fast Pakistan), Colombo, Karachi, Bombay, 
round the coast of Africa, and thence to Britain— a total distance of 
about 30,000 miles. All tho submarine co-axial cable will bo laid by 
the British cable-lay mg ship Monarch and will bo of British design, 
with two-way repeaters. 

The G.P.O. in London stated on Sept. 23 that such a world circuit 
would provide at least CO high quality channels for two-way telephone 
conversations. It would also allow tho direct exchange of radio 
programmes, and could yield a largo number of telegraph circuits 
if some of the telephone channels wore sacrificed. 

The total cost of the venture, according to Mr. Fleming’s 
estimate, would be £88,000,000 ; it was estimated that it 
would take ten years to complete. 

Creation of Oversea Research Council. 

Lord Home announced on Sept. 24 that it had been decided 
to establish an Oversea Research Council to help Common- 
wealth countries m scientific research. The British research 
councils— the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Medical Research Council, and the Agricultural Research 
Council— were willing to provide advice and assistance, and 
the new Council would provide a central agency to which 
Commonwealth Governments and research institutes could 
refer for advice and information. 

Communique of the Montreal Conference. 

The results of the conference were summarized in the 
following communique issued in Montreal : 

Trade. 44 The conference reaffirmed the common objective of 
freer trade and payments. It agreed that dollar discrimination 
should bo progressively reduced and ended as soon as possible. The 
United Kingdom removed import restrictions on canned salmon, 
nowsprint, and most machinery ; this moans that import restric- 
tions havo now boon removed for almost all raw materials, basic 
foodstuffs, and industrial machinery. The U.K. also invited Colonial 
governments to relax restrictions on a wide range of dollar imports. 
It announced its intention, all being well, to make a start next year 
on tho removal of all remaining restrictions. In recent weeks 
Australia has relaxed dollar restrictions on a further 10 per cent of its 
total imports. 

44 The conference agreed on the great value of the existing system 
of preferences and the importance of maintaining it. The United 
Kingdom confirmed its intention to maintain free and unrestricted 
entry for nearly all Commonwealth goods as an important part of 
the preferential system. Canada undertook to bind against increase 
under the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade the British 
preferential rates of duty for an important list of products of special 


interest to the United Kingdom. Many of these items now entor 
Canada duty free. Canada also undertook to bind against increase 
the special low rate of duty on mutton and lamb accorded to New 
Zealand and Australia. The following trade agreements are to bo 
reviewed : Canada-Australia ; Canada-West Indies ; Australia- 
New Zealand. New Zealand and the United Kingdom are also re- 
viewing their trade agreement. 

44 The conference agreed that examination should take place, 
under the relevant anti-dumping legislation, of cases whore it is 
alleged that dumped or subsidized goods arc damaging the interests 
of Commonwealth suppliers. The conference agreed that full uso 
should bo made of trade missions, trade fairs, and other promotional 
activities for tho expansion of intra-Commonwoalth trade. 

“ The conference emphasized tho need that a European Common 
Market and European Free Trade Area should he outward-looking in 
tho interests of an expanding world trade and world economy. 

44 Commonwealth countries agreed that, subject to tho provisions 
of international agreements, they should endeavour as soon as 
possible to remove discrimination in. trade m tho form of quantitative 
restrictions between themselves and refrain from introducing measures 
of discrimination between Commonwealth sources of supply unless 
this is neoessory for balance-of -payments reasons. Tho conference 
recognized how important it is that obstacles should not ho placed 
in tho way of tho export of manufactured foods of tho under- 
developed members of the Commonwealth, and agreed that Common- 
wealth Governments will give full woight to this consideration 
whenever decisions are necessary conocrmng tho terms of access of 
such goods to their markets. 

44 Viows were exchanged on tho various aspects of the new situa" 
lion created by tho more active participation of a number of the 
Sino-Soviot group of countries in world, markets. 

Commodity Problems and Agriculture. 44 The conference recognized 
tho serious problems caused by tho prevalence of wide Uuetuations 
in commodity prices and the need for remedial action. To this end, 
Commonwealth countries agrood to participate in a commodity by 
commodity examination of tlio situation. Lt was proposed that an 
international study group should bo established without delay to 
Qxamine the current trade problems relating to lead and zmc. The 
conference expressed oonoom that tho International Tin Agreement 
should survive and succeed, and agrood that Commonwealth coun- 
tries should consult togothor, as necessary, about any appropriate 
measures to strengthen it. The Canadian and Australian Govern- 
ments wore pleased to note tho intention of tho United Kingdom to 
participate in tho preparatory disoussions for a now International 
Wheat Agreement. 

44 Tho conference agreed on tho need for measures to mitigate the 
adverse effects of protection afforded to basic agricultural com- 
modities and minerals. It agreed that euro has to bo taken in the 
disposal of surpluses on world markotH at non-oommoroial terms so 
as not to cause harm to the interests of traditional suppliers. Non- 
commercial disposal can help to improve the living standards of the 
less-developed countries. However, such transactions call for 
adequate consultations so that the interests of all parties may be 
safeguarded as much as possible. 

Finance. 44 Tho conference roeogmzod the vital role of storllng in 
financing tho flow of world trade, and that it was essential to tho 
stability and progress of tho whole world trading community that 
sterling remained strong. It remained the agreed, objective that 
sterling should bo made convertible as soon as tho necessary condi- 
tions had been achieved. 

44 Agreement was reached on tho desirability of expanding tho 
resources of tho International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Tho conference wel- 
comed tho initiative of President Eisenhower in this regard. 

44 The conference discussed the possibility of establishing a now 
Commonwealth financial institution and agreed that further studies 
should bo undertaken to consider methods of mobilizing resources 
for Commonwealth development. 

Development. 44 The conference stressed tho groat importance 
of more rapid economic progress in the less-developed countries. 
All countries undertook to co-operato in this urgent task. This would 
require more capital, both public and private, more technical assis- 
tance, better opportunities for education, and increased oppor- 
tunities for trade. 

44 Tho United Kingdom announced its intention to make Common- 
wealth assistance loans from Exchequer funds. The loans to indepen- 
dent Commonwealth countries will be made uudoi the Export Credit 
Guarantees Act and those to Colonial territories under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts. Offers of Commonwealth assistance 
loans already made total over £50,000,000. 

44 The conference favoured an expansion of tho resources and 
activities of the Commonwealth Development Finance Company, 
and a number of delegations expressed the willingness of their 
governments to contribute to tho capital of the company. 

44 The value of tho Colombo Plan in promoting economic develop- 
ment was recognized by all. Canada announced an increase from 
$35,000,000 to $50,000,000 in its annual contribution to tho Colombo 
Plan over tho next 3 years. For the Commonwealth areas in Africa, 
Canada stated it would provide an initial sum of $500,000 for 
technical assistance. In, addition, Canada indicated that it will 
continue to provide substantial sums to less-developed countries 
in the form of loans and grants for Canadian wheat and flour. The 
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conference noted Canada’s announcement of a $10,000,000 pro- 
gramme of assistance to the West Indies over the next 5 years, 
Including the provision of two ships for inter-island service. 

“ The conference agreed that all possible steps should he taken to 
encourage participation by private capital in the economic growth 
of under-developed countries. 

Education. “ The conference agreed that expansion of education 
and training within the Commonwealth is an essential condition of 
economic development. It was agreed in principle that a new scheme 
— additional to existing programmes — of annual awards of scholar- 
ships and fellowships would be established. Under this scheme 1,000 
Commonwealth scholars and fellows will he studying in other 
Commonwealth countries at any one time. The United Kingdom 
undertook to assume responsibility for half the programme and 
Canada assumed responsibility for a further 25 per cent. The details 
of this scheme will be worked out at a special Commonwealth 
educational conference to be held early next year in London, 
which will also consider what might be done to expand and improve 
mutual assistance in this field between Commonwealth countries, 
with special reference to the supply and training of teachers. 

Australia announced an mcrease of 150 in the number of places it 
is making available for education and training under the Colombo Plan 
Telecommunications. ** All countries recognized the importance of 
reliable communications in strengthening the Commonwealth. It 
was agreed in principle to construct a Commonwealth co-axial cable 
wMch would provide the first round-the-world telephone service. 
It was expected that this system would be completed in stages over 
some ten years. 

Consultation. “ The conference acknowledged the value of existing 
arrangements for economic consultation and agreed to co-ordinate 
them under the name of the Commonwealth Economic Consultative 
CounciL The conference welcomed the generous offer made by the 
U.K. Government to provide a Commonwealth House in London, 
to be available for the constituent bodies of the Council and for other 
Commonwealth meetings. 

General Survey of Conference Proceedings. 

The following is the abbreviated text of Part I (General 
Survey) of the report issued by the conference on Sept. 26. 

Introduction. “ The Commonwealth has a population of 660,000,000 
people and covers an area of 12 milli on square miles. The ties that 
hold its members together reach into every part of the world and 
unite countries of almost every race and at almost every stage of 
economic development . . . The economic problems of the members 
of the Commonwealth reflect these differences m. economic advance- 
ment. But the Commonwealth countries are mter-dependent m that 
the progress of each is affected in greater or lesser degree by the 
prosperity of the others. In particular, the rapid advancement of 
the less developed countries is a matter of major concern to their 
more prosperous partners. 

^Commonwealth countries all hold a number of economic objec- 
tives in common. They all wish to see rapid economic growth in the 
world as a whole, since this is a condition for their own betterment. 
They all have a direct stake m the growth of world trade They are 
all concerned that sterling, m which the trade of most of them is 
financed, should be strong. They all realize that these objectives 
call for close collaboration both between themselves and with like- 
minded countries. For these reasons the central theme that has run 
through our discussions in Montreal has been an expanding Com- 
monwealth in an expanding world. 

Trade Problems, “ The trading problems faced by Common- 
wealth countries at the present time are of many different kinds. 
Some countries have been adversely affected by widely fluctuating 
commodity prices and by unfavourable terms of trade. Some have 
found their principal exports increasingly damaged by protectionism. 
Some have been hampered in the conduct of their trade by inadequate 
exchange reserves and by restrictions that they have felt obliged to 
place on their imports. Such restrictions also affect exporting 
countries. 

“Instability m commodity prices is particularly serious for 
countries which depend on only one or two commodities for their 
export earnings, since it deprives them of a stable basis on which 
to plan their ^ development programmes. Arrangements for the 
price stabilization of some commodities already exist ; for others 
we agreed to participate in an examination of the problem on a 
commodity -by -commodity basis m order to arrive at understandings 
about the best methods for moderating short-terin price fluctuations. 
We recognize that, for the most part, effective action will req uir e 
the participation of the important producing and co nsuming coun- 
tries throughout the world ... It is our hope that countries outside 
the Commonwealth will accept our objectives and be prepared to 
join us in trying to achieve them. 

“ Wo have also been impressed by the problems created for many 
Commonwealth countries by policies of protectionism in the fields 
of agriculture and mineral production. We are agreed on the need 
for measures to mitigate the adverse effects of protection afforded 
to basic agricultural commodities and minerals. Urgent considera- 
tion should be given to the question how the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade could be strengthened to make it a more effective 
instrument for dealing with these problems. We also realize how 
important it is that efforts should be made to avoid placing obstacles 
in the way of the export of manufactured goods from the less 
developed countries of the Commonwealth. 


“We examined the influence which the European Economic 
Co mmuni ty might have on Commonwealth economic interests, and 
reviewed the progress of the negotiations for a European Free Trade 
Area. It is our conviotion that an outward-looking Free Trade Area, 
m which trade would bo increased rather than merely re-channelled, 
would contribute to tho objective of an expanding world economy. 
It is our hope that closer economic association in Europe will not 
be permitted to result in a contraction of trading opportunities for 
outside countries or in an extension of protection. An exchange of 
viows also took placo on tho various aspects of the new situation 
created by tho more active participation of a number of tho fcfino- 
Soviet group of countries in world markets 

“It is our firm belief that Commonwealth countries should con- 
tinue to work in no exclusive spirit towards a multilateral trade and 
payments system over tho widest possible area. We are also convinced 
that there are many things which can appropriately bo done to 
increase trade between one Commonwealth country and another. 
Commonwealth participation in tho preferential system has proved to 
be of mutual benefit, and we have no intention of discarding or 
weakening it. Some of tho trade agreements between Commonwealth 
countries now require review, and work has begun on re-negotiating 
them. It is our intention to work towards an expansion of Common- 
wealth trade by all practicable means, and wo have explored a number 
of these. 

Telecommunications. “ Over tho years, Commonwealth trade 
has been promoted and Commonwealth associations reinforced by 
various special provisions for Commonwealth communications 
through postal services, telegraph, and radio. With this in mind, 
and on tho basis of a recent report by tho Commonwealth Telecom- 
munications Board, it was agreed in principle that a round-the-world 
Commonwealth co-axial cable telephone system should bo con- 
structed. 

Sterling. “ Sterling is tho currency In which most of tho trade of 
Commonwealth countries is transacted, and it is essential to the 
stability and progress of tho countries of tho sterling area and of the 
world trading community as a whole that it remains strong. We 
noted with satisfaction tho increasing strength that it has recently 
displayed, and wo are confident that, in its traditional role as an 
international currency, it will play an increasingly important part 
in world trade and paymonts. It remains our objective that sterling 
should be made fully convertible as soon as the necessary conditions 
have been achieved, and that trade discrimination should continue 
to bo progressively romovod m view of tho advantages to bo gained 
by so doing. Wo were glad to noto tho progress that has been made, 
and wo received with particular satisfaction tho announcements 
made by the United Kingdom of further steps In that direction. 
The final decision on the timing of tho convertibility of sterling 
must rest with the United Kingdom, who would, however, take into 
account tho interests of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

World Liquidity. “ Wo were greatly encouraged by the announce- 
mentmado by President Eisonhowor [see 16403 A1 that tho United 
States would propose that a substantial enlargement of the resources 
of the I.M.F. should bo considered. We endorse that initiative and 
will give it full support in principle at tho meetings that are shortly 
to be held in Now Delhi. Wo will support the parallel initiative that 
is also to be taken by tho United States for the consideration of a 
substantial increase in tho rosourcos of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

Commonwealth Development. “ In our judgment It Is Of the 
utmost importance that the development programmes (of the less 
developed countries] should bo successful and that tho hopes they 
have aroused should not bo frustrated. Wo cannot be indifferent to 
the poverty m some Commonwealth countries. The concern we fool 
is based fundamentally on common humanity, but it is supported as 
well by the knowledge that tho economic development of Common- 
wealth countries would be of material benefit to us all. Wo also 
know that if tho hopes of tho loss-do voloped countries are too long 
doferred, the democratic institutions which wo all cherish might bo 
m danger Accordingly, wo agreed that wo must do all wo can, even 
to the extent of some sacrifice, to assist In the solution of these vital 
problems. 

“ On© of the sharpest limitations on development is tho world-wide 
shortage of capital. It was realized that under-developed countries 
have to mobilize increasingly thoir own savings to finance their 
programmes of capital investment, but ... a large gap will still 
remain if economic development is to proceed at an adequate pace. 
That gap can only bo filled by investment from abroad. ’Private 
investors could play an important part, and it was agreed that capital- 
exporting and capital-importing countries alike should do what 
they oan to encourage tho flow of private investment to the loss 
developed countries of tho Commonwealth. But In present circum- 
stances there is also need of assistance from governments. During 
the conference announcements were made of measures to increase 
the already considerable How of capital to those countries. However, 
the needs of under-dovolopod countries for capital cannot be fully 
met from within tho Commonwealth, and they must continue to 
look also to other countries and to the international institutions, 
especially the International Bank, for development finance, 

“ We have considered whether tho development of Commonwealth 
countries could be assisted by the sotting up of a new Institution 
such as a Commonwealth Development Bank. The idea has attrac- 
tions, but doubts were expressed whether In existing circumstances 
the creation of such an institution would in fact help to attract 
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additional capital. Wo decided to consider tliis proposal again alter 
decisions have "been taken m regard to any expansion ol the resources 
of the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
We agreed to study further the question of methods of mobilizing 
resources for Commonwealth development. 

Education and Training. “ Another way in which Commonwealth 
countries are assisting in the economic development of the less- 
developed countries is through the provision of technical assistance . . . 
Wo all agreed on the great importance of education and training and 
expressed our resolve to help one another as much as lies in our power 
within this field. The supply and training of teachers is of special 
importance. Wo agreed m principle to establish a new scheme of 
Commonwealth scholarships and fellowships, and to convone a 
mooting early next year which would work out the details of the 
now scheme and also consider what might be done to expand and 
improve mutual assistance between Commonwealth countries. 

Consultation. “ Commonwealth consultation and co-operation m 
economic matters are of primary importanco m achieving our 
objectives in the economic hold. We agreed that the present 
machinery for consultation is working well . it is flexible and 
informal and well fitted to the family character of the Common- 
wealth relationship. Wo decided that tho existing arrangements 
should bo co-ordinated under the name of a Commonwealth Economic 
Consultative Council. Wo welcomed an offer by tho U K. Govern- 
ment to provide a Commonwealth IIouso to bo available for tho 
constituent bodies of the Council and for other Commonwealth 
meetings. 

Conclusion. “ The objectives wo have outlined, under our general 
theme of an expanding Commonwealth m an expanding world, 
require tho co -operation of other countries, and especially that of 
tho United States with its groat economic power . . . But as a family 
of free nations in ail parts of the world wc have a crucial part to play. 
Wo have a unique responsibility to help in fostering tho progress of 
human society and in solving its problems. That is a duty which 
we are determined to discharge to the utmost of our ability.” 

The Board of Trade in London announced on Sept. 24 that 
the Open General Licences had been amended to give effect 
to the measures on dollar import liberalization announced 
by Sir David Eccles on Sept. 17. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - Montreal Star - External Affairs 
Department, Ottawa - Australian News and Information 
Bureau - N.Z, Directorate of Information, Wellington - Indian 
and Pakistan High Commissioners’ Offices, London - Financial 
Tunes - Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. 15796 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Federal Aviation Agency. 

Lieutenant-General El wood R. Quesada (retd.) was nomin- 
ated by President Eisenhower on Sept. 80 as Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency— a new agency for centralized 
regulation of air safety and air traffic, created by Congressional 
legislation before the autumn recess. As the legislation laid 
down that the Administrator of the F.A.A. must be a civilian, 
General Quesada will resign his commission on the retired list 
of Air Force officers before taking up his new appointment. 

Goncial Quesada retired from tho U.S. Air Force In 1951 after 
84 years’ service. He subsequently held tho posts of Special Assistant 
to tho President on Aviation Matters, chairman of tho Airways 
Modernization Board, and chairman of tho Air Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, and has boon President Eisenhower’s chief advisor on aviation 
matters since 1957. 

The Federal Aviation Agency will come officially into 
existence on Dec. 81, 1958, when it will take over all the 
functions of the Civil Aeronautics Authority and part of the 
functions of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The latter agency 
will retain its existing functions as regulator of fares, fees and 
practices of airlines, as well as its jurisdiction over accident 
investigation. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 16208 A 5 New Agencies, 16349 C ; 16328 D.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ford Foundation’s 
$250,000 Grant for London School of Economics. 

The Ford Foundation announced in New York on Oct. 12 
that it had made a grant of $250,000 (£89,280) to the London 
School of Economics, to be used for the establishment of an 
educational programme for graduate students from less- 
developed countries and for other international activities, 
including exchanges of students. The Foundation also 
announced a grant of $90,000 (£82,142) to the School of 
Oriental and African Studies at London University, to he used 
for a co-operative research project by British and American 
scholars on the economic history of East and South-East 
Asia. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

C BRAZIL. — Population Figures. 

Official estimates published in Rio de Janeiro in August 
showed that the population of Brazil on July 1 totalled 
68,101,627.— (Brazilian Government Bulletin) ( 15 x 52 C.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — House of Lords. - Intro- 
duction of Life Peers and Peeresses. 

The ten life peers and four life peeresses created on June 24 
took the oath in the House of Lords on Oct. 21-22 — the first 
time in its 1,000-year history that women had taken their 
seats in the House. The titles taken by the new life peers and 
peeresses were as follows : 

Dame Katherine Elliot — Baroness Elliot of Ilarwood, of Rulewator 
in tho County of Roxburgh. 

Mary Irene, Baroness Itavensdalo — Baroness Ravensdale of 
Kcdleston, of Kedloston in tho County of Derby. 

Stella, Marchioness of Reading — Baroness Swanborough, of 
Swanborough in the County of Sussex. 

Mrs. Barbara Wootton— Baroness Wootton of Abmgor, of Abmger 
Common in the County of Surrey. 

Sir Robert Boothby — Baron Boothby, of Buchan and Rattray 
Hoad in the County of Aberdeen. 

Mr. Victor CollinR — Baron Stonham, of Earl Stonham in tho 
Comity of Suffolk. 

Sir Ian Fraser— Baron Fraser of Lonsdale, of Regent’s Park in 
the County of London. 

Sir Charles Goddos — Baron Geddes of Epsom, of Epsom m the 
County of Surrey 

Mr. Victor Fcrrior Nool-Paton— Baron Forrier, of Colter in the 
County of Lanark. 

Mr. Edward Shaokloton — Baron Shackloton, of Burley in the 
County of Southampton. 

Sir John Stop ford — Baron Stopford of Fallowftold, of Hindloy 
Green in tho County Palatine of Lancaster. 

Dr. Stephen Taylor — Baron Taylor, of Harlow in the County of 
Essex. 

Sir Edward Twining- — Baron Twining, of Tanganyika and of 
Godaiming in tho County of Surrey. 

Mr. Daniel Granville West— Baron Granville -West, of Pontypool 
in tho County of Monmouth. 

The following titles were taken by the two recipients of 
peerages m the last Birthday Honours ; Mr. Oliver Poole — 
Baron Poole, of Aldgate in the City of London ; Sir Ellis 
Robins — Baron Robins, of Rhodesia and Chelsea. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 163x3 A 5 16289 A.) 

E. CEYLON. — Loan from Communist China. 

An agreement between Ceylon and the Chinese People’s 
Republic was signed in Colombo on Sept. 17, whereby China 
granted Ceylon a loan of 50,000,000 rupees. 

It was provided that tho loan would bo made in four annual 
instalments, beginning in 1958, and would bo effected through tho 
delivery of industrial equipment, materials and other supplies 
required by Ceylon; a flino -Ceylonese committee would decide 
annually about the specific kind and quantity of tho deliveries to bo 
mado and the loan amount required to cover it. The loan would 
boar 2 \ per cent interest per annum and would be repayable in ton 
equal annual instalments from 1961 ; repayment would bo made 
either in tho currency of a third country (to be agreed npon by both 
Governments) or through the oxport of Ceylonese goods to China. 

The agreement was signed by Mr. Bandaranaike, the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, and Mr. Chan Tsan-ming, Chinese Ambas- 
sador in Colombo. — (Ceylon Government Information Dept.) 

(Prev. rep. 15802 B) 

F. INDIA. — Plan for First National Expressway. 

The Indian Minister for Transport and Communications 
(Mr. Patil) announced in mid-October that he had sanctioned 
the expenditure of 50,000,000 rupees (£8,750,000) as a first 
instalment towards the construction of a new “national 
expressway ” linking Calcutta with Durgapur, centre of one 
of the new steel plants. The “ expressway ’’—the first of its 
kind in India — would be about 100 miles long, have four 
traffic lanes (two in each direction), and cross other roads by 
means of fly-over bridges. The cost of construction — 
160,000,000 rupees (£12,000,000) — would be entirely borne by 
the Central Government, but a special tax would be levied on 
motor vehicles using the expressway. 

Mr. Patil added that the Government proposed to construct 
similar national expressways in other parts of India. 

(The Statesman, Calcutta) 

/ G. LEBANON. — Portfolios in Coalition Cabinet. 

The distribution of portfolios in the coalition Government 
headed by M. Rashid Karami and formed on Oct. 15 was as 
follows : M. Rashid Karami — Prime Minister, Finance, 
Economic Affairs, Defence, and Information ; M. Pierre 
Gemayel — Deputy Prime Minister, Public Works, Education, 
and Agriculture ; M. Hussein Oweimi — Foreign Affairs, 
Justice, and Planning ; M, Raymond Eddd — Interior, Social 
Affairs, and Communications. — (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep.J 16439 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Liberal Party. - Tbe 1958 
and 1957 Party Conferences. - Debates and Resolutions. 
- Mr. Grimond’s Speeches. 

The annual Assembly of the Liberal Party for 1958 was held 
at Torquay on Sept. 18-21, the principal subjects discussed 
and resolutions adopted being summarized below : 

Foreign Affairs. The Assembly adopted a resolution (movedfor 
the executive by Lieut.-Colonel Lort-Phillips, prospective candidate 
for Gloucester) calling on the Government (1) to take steps to secure 
the admission to the U.N. of all countries at present unrepresented, 
including the People’s Republic of China ; (2) to propose at the U.N. 
the neutralization of Formosa and the recognition of the offshore 
islands as an integral part of China *, (3) to propose at the U.N. tha 
the security of all those international trade routes on which depend 
the progress and economic development of mankind, 
of the Asian nations, should he made a responsibility of the Urnted 
Nations” ; (4) to take steps towards establishing a U.N. Police I orce. 


Nuclear Disarmament. After a heated debate marked by sharp 
differences of opinion, the Assembly adopted a resolution by tho 
executive, amended in considerable respects by Colonel Geoffrey 
Taylor (prospective candidate for Yeovil and formerly Professor of 
Medicine at Lahore University College), which (1) referred to the 
recent report of the U.N. Scientific Committee on the effects of 
atomic radiation (see 16370 A) ; (2) approved the^Angio -American 
proposal to suspend nuclear tests, hut deplored the continuation 
of the present series (see 16442 A); (3) condemned the Govern- 
ment for having “misled the public about the dangers of rising 
radio-activity ” and for “ providing an excuse for other countries to 
compete in the production of unclear weapons ” ; (4) called on mo 
Government («) “ to make known the present levels and dangers of 
radio-activity in Britain,” (b) to cease nuclear tests immediately and 
** ask the American Government to do the same ” ; (c) to intro du e 
a motion at the U.N. 44 with the purpose of preventing other countries 
from testing and making nuclear weapons,” and (d) to initiate a 
NATO conference 44 to reconsider the full implications of the policy 
of the nuclear deterrent ” By a big majority, the Assembly also 
urged that Britain should abandon the manufacture and testing or 
the hydrogen bomb — thereby, as pointed out by several newspapers, 
placing itself to the Left of the Labour Party on this issue. 


About 30 of those present at the Liberal Assembly (out of a total of 
some 900 attending the conference) opposed the unilateral renuncia- 
tion of the H-bomb by Britain ; they included Sir Andrew McFadyoan 
(a member of the executive and a former president of the Liberal 
Party), who supported the Government’s attitude on this question. 

Agriculture. Sharp divergencies of opinion also occurred in the 
debate on agriculture, during which many delegates notably 
Mr. Smedley, prospective candidate for Walthamstow West 
demanded a return to “ traditional Liberal free trade ” m the party’s 
agricultural policy. After an acrimonious discussion, a resolution 
was adopted criticizing the Government’s present price -support 
policy for agriculture as 44 wasteful and inefficient ” and advocating 
a 12 -point programme including reform of the taxation system, with 
rating based on site values rather than on improvements ,* facilities for 
granting long-term, low -interest Exchequer loans for farm improve- 
ments ; the establishment of a farm bank to provide short-term 
credits for the small farmer ; provision of better and cheaper trans- 
port ; and the strengthening of existing legislation against oartols, 
price rings, and restrictive practices. 

In its final form the resolution incorporated an amendment (moved 
by Mr. Smedley) that 44 action be taken to achieve the distribution 
of agricultural surpluses for areas of need by the creation of free 
trade markets in the United Kingdom through the removal of 
restrictions on the free movement of goods, capital, and people.” 
In moving this amendment (which replaced a previous amendment 
calling for the adoption of a 44 unilateral free trade policy ” by 
Britain), Mr. Smedley vigorously attacked the executive for its 
44 total lack of leadership ” in formulating any consistent policy 
on agriculture. 


Education. Wide differences of opinion were also in evidence 
during the debate on education. Dr. J. F. S. Ross (chairman of the 
party’s education committee) presented a policy statement which 
stressed the need for smaller classes in view of the present over- 
crowding in schools, and which urged that the first steps to remedy 
this situation should be taken in the secondary rather than in the 
primary schools, in view of the 44 acute discontent associated with 
the change-over at II plus.” 


Councillor H. M. Dewey (a Wiltshire schoolmaster) urged, however, 
that the problem should be tackled first in the primary schools rather 
than in the secondary schools ,* this view obtained strong support, 
and Mr. Dewey’s amendment to that effect was adopted by a large 
majority. Dr. Ross thereupon pointed out that acceptance of 
Mr. Dewey’s amendment was tantamount to the rejection of the 
party’s educational programme, and meant that the Liberal Party 
would enter the next general election without any educational policy 
whatever. After further debate, the Assembly reversed its original 
decision, rescinded Mr. Dewey’s amendment, and adopted the party 
policy statement. 


Industrial Relations. Resolutions were adopted which (a) asked 
that it should be made compulsory to hold secret ballots among 
members of trade unions before any resort to strike action, and 
(b) called for co-ownership and co-partnership schemes between 
managements and workers. 


Race Relations. An emergency resolution (moved by Mr. Edwin 
MaJmdin e, prospective candidate for North Cornwall was adopted 
condemning the racial disturbances In Nottingham^ 

(see 16428 A), rojocting colour discrimination In any form, and 
opposing restrictions on immigration from tbo Commonwealth. 

Mr. Joseph Grimond (leader of the Inborn! 1‘ari.y) wound 
up the conference with a speech in which he strongly criticized 
the two major parties and the T.IT.C., and m which lie claimed 
that the Liberal Party was increasingly becoming the party of 
youth, with a large membership in the universities. 

Mr Grimond denounced the Governmont’H foreign policy <w a 
44 prolonged and unmitigated disaster” which in Cyprus, appeared 
irremediable and was threatening to repeat the history of Ireland. 
After stressing that 4 ‘ power polities ” wore out of date in the modem 
age, and calling upon the 44 Blimps of 1958 ” to recognize this fact, 
Mr. Grimond declared : 44 We should abandon many of the outposts 
of military power which wo strain ourselves to maintain £ pool our 
defence resources with the United States ; stop making our own 
hydrogen bombs ; and dovoto our efforts to helping anil advising 
Asia and Africa. We should Infiltrate argument, liberal reason, and 
ideas into the neutral world . . . To believe that you can shoot, 
hector, or bully smaller nations today ... is like a 1 9th -century 
landlord clinging to the belief that he can for over oppress his 
tenants. We are in grave danger of losing the battle for other men’s 
minds ...” 

The Liberal loader went on to declare that the first essential for 
creating a “ true democracy ” was to 44 bust open the patronage and 
privilege by which both ^Socialists and Tories manipulate our politics 
and maintain their rigid out-of-date party strueimm” lie con- 
tinued : 44 Far too many prizes in the law, the Church, commerce, 
and social life go to those whom the ruling clique find agreeable. 
Why should the law, from the Lord Chancellor to the humblest 
J.P., bo dominated by politics ? Why should bishoprics any longer 
bo in. the gift of the Prime Minister 1 Why, to enable ub to have a 
Second Chamber, do wo havo to perpetuate the elaborate titles and 
absurd trappings of medieval barbarism ? , . . Peerages, life peerages, 
directorships, and perquisites of every sort arc showered on those 
the Prhno Minister and the ruling party find agreeable ...” 

Mr. Grimond also strongly criticized trade union organization 
in its present form, declaring that there was 14 a real danger that the 
leadership of the T.U.U is becoming a frozen hierarchy which is 
both out of touch with its members and falling to perform useful 
service for tho community at large.” After saying that he saw 44 no 
more reason to bow tho knee to T.U.U, knights than to Tory knights,” 
ho stressed that tho trade unions should accept scrutiny of their 
doings and show some justification for tho special privileges granted 
to them by law. lie asserted in this connexion that the T.U.U. had 
44 turned a blind eye ” to certain practices which affronted indi- 
vidual liberty and had actually encouraged practices which kept 
down tho standards of living of the workers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Grimond described the Liberal Party as tho 
party of youth, with a largo and growing membership at all tin' 
universities— - 44 a rod -brick party.” It had today a great opportunity 
to win tho support of tho now generation of young technicians 
who were dissatisfied with both the major parties and found nothing 
in those parties’ programmes to attract their enthusiasm. 

Balloting for the six vice-presidents of the Liberal Burty 
resulted in the election of Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Mr. 
Frank Byers, Mr. II Graham White, Lord Beveridge, Sir 
Andrew McFadyoan, and Mr. Klllotfc Dodds, 


The 1957 Liberal Assembly. 

At the Liberal Assembly of 1957 (held at Southport on 
Sept. 19-21) Mr. Grimond had also laid emphasis on the 
emergence of a new 44 uncommitted ” generation of young 
scientists, technicians, and artisans who were 44 neither Tory 
nor trade union fodder of the old type ” and who were 
increasingly reacting against the 44 two-party, two-class ” 
struggle waged by the Conservative and Labour parties. 

Attacking both tho Conservative and tho Labour parties for their 
44 arrogance ” and 44 blindness,” Mr. Grimond asserted that Con- 
servative Governments under three successive Prime Ministers had 
failed to stop the rise in the cost of living or to formulate a coherent 
foreign policy. On tho other side, the Labour Party's proposals 
for further nationalization would shake confidence hi the nation’s 
financial stability still more. After asking who was going to pay 
for the 44 experiments of Socialist intellectuals,” Mr, Grimond 
declared that the people wanted, not more nationalization, hut 
partnership In industry. 

Mr. Grimond emphasized that the Liberal Party which was 
44 not provided for by the rich, nor kept by trade union funds ” » 
was not prepared to play the role of a a brains trust standing on the 
sidelines and shouting advice to Tories and HoelaUsts alike.” Nor 
was he personally prepared 44 to lead a party of eunuchs which has 
forsworn direct political action,” Tim party would neither 44 go for 
a ride on tho Tory tiger ” nor accept Socialist solutions, and at the 
next general election it would fight 44 as many scats m tho people 
of this country demand that wo shall fight.” After pointing exit that 
there were already 150 Liberal candidates in the field, Mr, Grimond 
declared : 44 We aim to split political complacency, and if necessary 
we shall split the vote if in doing so w© can unit© tho nation. We 
aim to break into polities because we believe we have something 
to say and do,” 
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In conclusion, Mr. Griinoml said that the Ijiheral Party had 
“ passed the point of no return ” and that m the next ton years 
it was a question of “ got on or got out.” Tho party, though strong 
in onthusiaHtn, was weak m size, but tins could bo remedied if tho 
largo number of “ fellow- tray oiling Liberals” became ** active, 
card-carrying members of tho party.” 

The following principal resolutions were adopted at the 
1957 Liberal Assembly : 

Foreign Affairs. A resolution urging tho Ooverimient to take the 
initiative in European affairs, ‘ * in particular by giving a positive 
load m tho negotiations for a European Freo Trade Area,” and to 
advance tho status of tho U.N, so that its decisions would bo accepted 
by all member-nations. 

Commonwealth and Colonial Affairs. A resolution calling for tho 
establishment and maintenance of tho principles of racial equality, 
rospoct for tho individual, “justieo without fear or favour,” and 
freedom from external or internal oppression in all countries of tho 
Commonwealth. 

Nuclear Tests. A resolution urging tho Government to take all 
possible steps to bring about tho abolition of nuclear tests, and to 
give a pledge that no further tests would be mado by Britain. 

Individual Liberties. A resolution expressing “ deop eoncorn at 
tho number of oases of victimization of tho individual occurring in 
industry and trade generally,” and commending tho action of tho 
Liberal Party executive in sotting up a Civil Liberties Committee 
to investigate all eases brought to its notice. 

In tho debate on this resolution (which was passed unanimously) 
numerous examples wore cited of workers ” sont to Coventry” by 
their unions, of traders dictated to by powerful suppliers as to tho 
manner in which they should run their businesses, and of individuals 
victimized by Government Orders and monopoly schemes. Many 
prominent Liberals— among them Lord Koa (loader of tho Liberal 
peers), Sir Andrew McEadyean, and Mr. JDonald Wade, M.P. — 
stressed tho imperative need for legislation to remedy those 
injustices. 

Home Ownership. A resolution on “liberty and opportunity” 
calling inter alia for tho encouragement and extension of Lome 
ownership. 

It was announced on Jan. 18, 1958, that Lord Trefgarne, 
who left the Labour Party in 1952 and had since sat as an 
Independent, had joined the Liberal Party in the House of 
Lords. As Mr. Garro- Jones he was Liberal M.P. for South 
Hackney from 1924-29 and Labour M.P. for Aberdeen from 
1935-45 ; lie was raised to the peerage in 1947 and appointed 
by Llie Labour Government as first chairman of the Colonial 
Development Corporation. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Liberal Party, 15345 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Mr. Lewis Strauss becomes 
Secretary of Commerce. - Dr. Paarlberg and Dr. Brandt 
appointed Economic Advisers to President. 

Mr. Lewis It. Strauss (02), lately chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, was nominated by President Eisenhower 
on Oct. 24 as Secretary of Commerce in succession to Mr. 
Sinclair Weeks (05), who had held the post for six years and 
resigned from the Administration because of 61 pressing business, 
personal and family considerations.” 

It was announced in Washington on Sept. 20 that Dr. Don 
Paarlberg had been appointed President Eisenhower’s principal 
assistant for economic affairs at the White House vice. Dr. 
Gabriel Hauge, who had resigned to return to private business 
life. Dr. Paarlberg (47) was previously Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture and, with Mr. Benson (the Secretary of Agri- 
culture,) was the chief architect of the Administration’s farm 
policy. 

Dr. Karl Brandt was appointed a member of the President’s 
three-man council of economic advisers on Sept. 27 vice Dr. 
Joseph S. Davis, who had resigned. The other members of 
that council are Dr. Raymond J. Saulnicr (chairman) and 
Mr. Paul W. McCracken.— (New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 16328 D ; 16170 A.) 

B. LEBANON. — Amnesty for Belgian Diplomat. 

The Belgian Consul-General in Damascus (M. Louis de San) 
was sentenced to death by a Beirut military court on July 19 
on a charge of smuggling arms from Syria to the Lebanese 
rebels [see page 10181, end of first column]. M. de San had 
denied ail knowledge of the arms found m his car, and had 
also pleaded diplomatic immunity— a plea which was rejected 
on the ground that he was a member of the consular and not ol 
the diplomatic corps. The sentence was subsequently com- 
muted to 20 years’ imprisonment, and on Sept. 10 M. de ban 
was released under an amnesty decree signed by 1 resident 
Chamoun — one of M. Chamoun’s last official acts before 
relinquishing the presidency to General Fuad Chehab. 
(Times - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16439 A 5 16181 A.) 


y/ C. SOUTH AFRICA. — Cabinet Reorganization. 

A reorganization and enlargement of the Union Cabinet was 
announced on Oct. 20 by the Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, 
involving the appointment of four new Ministers. The new 
Cabinet list was ; 


Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd . . 
Mr. C. R. Swart 

Mr. Paul Sauer 

Mr. Eric Louw 
Dr. T. K. Donges 
Mr. F. C. Erasmus 
Mr. B. J. Schoeman 
Mr. J. F. Naude 
Mr. J. H. Serfontein 

Mr. Jan de Klerk . . 

Mr. Pieter le Roux . . 

Mr. M. D. C. de Wet Ncl .. 

*Mr. W. A. Maree . . 

*Dr. Albert Ilertzog 

*Mr. D. C. Huys . . 

*Dr. Nicolaas Diederichs . . 


Prime Minister, 

Minister of Justice and Leader 
of the House of Assembly. ^ 

Lands, Forestry, and Public 
Works. 

External Affairs. 

Finance. 

Defence. 

Railways and Transport. 

Interior. 

Education, Arts and Science, 
Social Welfare and Pensions. 

Labour and Mines. 

Agricultural Technical Services 
and Water Supplies. 

Bantu Administration and 
Development. 

Bantu Education, 

Health, and Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 

Agricultural Economics and 
Marketing. 

Economic Affairs. 


‘"Now Ministers. 

The now Ministers aro all prominent members of tho Nationalist 
Party and strong supporters of apartheid. Mr. Maroo (M.P. for 
Newcastle, Natal) was a mombor of tho Native Affairs Commission ; 
Mr. Iluys (M.P. for False Bay) is a farmer from tbo Capo ; Dr. 
Diodorielis (M.P. for Losborg) is a well-known economist ; and 
Dr. Ilortzog (M.P. for Ermolo and son of tlio late C (moral Ilertzog) is 
closely connected with, tbo Afrikaans newspaper Die V aderland. 

Dr. Verwoerd also appointed four Deputy Ministers, who will 
not sit in the Cabinet. They were Mr. F. E. Mentz, M.P. for 
Wcstdcne ; Mr. P. W. Botha, M.P. for George ; Mr. M. Viljoen, 
M.P. for Alberton ; and Mr. B, J. Vorster, M.P. for Nigel. 
Mr. Mentz became Deputy Minister for Bantu Affairs and 
Administration, Mr. Botha for the Interior, Mr. Viljoen for 
Labour and Mines, and Mr. Vorster for Education, Arts and 
Science, and Social Welfare and Pensions. 

The Cabinet reorganization involved the following govern- 
mental changes : 

(1) Dr. Donges, formerly Minister of the Interior, and Mr. 
Naude, formerly Minister of Finance, exchanged their respective 
portfolios. 

(2) The portfolio of Agriculture (previously held by Mr. le 
Roux) was divided into two separate portfolios— those of 
Agricultural Economies and Marketing and of Agricultural 
Technical Services, held respectively by Mr. Iluys and Mr, 
le Roux. 

(3) The porl folio of Native Affairs (a designation changed to 
Bantu Affairs) was similarly divided into two separate port- 
folios -Bantu Administration and Development and Bantu 
Education, held respectively by Mr. de Wet Nel and Mr. Maree. 

(4) Mr. de Wet Nel relinquished his former portfolio of 
Education, Arts and Science to Mr. Serfontein. 

(5) Dr. Diederichs succeeded Dr. Albertus Van Rhijn as 
Minister of Economic Affairs, consequent on Dr. Van Rhijn’s 
appointment as High Commissioner m London (announced on 
Oct. 14) in succession to Dr. 15. J. Holloway. 

Dr. Verwoerd relinquished the former portfolio of Native 
Affairs, which he had retained ad interim since he succeeded 
the late Mr. Strydom as Prime Minister ; he will preside over 
a ministerial committee which will co-ordinate Bantu policy. 
(Times - State Information Department, Pretoria) 

(Prev. rep. Dr. Verwoerd, 16369 B 5 Cabinet, 16169 A.) 


D. AUSTRALIA. — Sir Leslie Martin appointed 
Chairman of Permanent Committee on Universities. 

The Federal Prime Minister (Mr. Menzies) announced on 
Oct. 22 that Sir Leslie Martin had been appointed chairman of 
the permanent committee to be set up as a result of the 
Government’s acceptance of the Murray Report on the future 
of the Australian universities. Sir Leslie Martin has been 
Defence Scientific Adviser and chairman of the Defence 
Research and Development Policy Committee since 1948. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) 

(Prev. rep. Murray Report, 15916 A.) 
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A. CYPRUS. — British Seven-Year “Partnership 
Plan. - Proposed Association of Greece and Turkey with 
Government of Cyprus. - Mr. Macmillan’s Visits to 
Athens and Ankara. - Revised British Plan accepted by 
Turkey. - Rejection by Greek Government and Arch- 
bishop Makarios. - Archbishop’s Proposals for Indepen- 
dent Cyprus under U.N. Guarantee. - NATO Interven- 
tion in Cyprus Dispute. 

A new British plan for Cyprus, described by Mr. Macmillan 
as an “adventure in partnership,” was announced by the 
Prime Minister to the House of Commons on June 19 and 
simultaneously issued as a White Paper. Its main points 
were as follows : 

(1) The international status of Cyprus, would remain 
unchanged for the next seven years (i e. British sovereignty 
over the island would continue during that period). 

(2) During the seven-year period a system of representative 
government and internal autonomy would be worked out by 
establishing separate Houses of Representatives for the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot communities. Each of these Houses 
would have complete autonomy m communal affairs. 

(3) Authority for internal administration (other than com- 
munal affairs and internal security) would he undertaken 
by a Governor’s Council. This body would include repre- 
sentatives of the Greek and Turkish Governments and four 
Greek Cypriot and two Turkish Cypriot Ministers drawn from 
the Houses of Representatives. 

(4) Responsibility for external affairs, defence, and internal 
security would be reserved to the Governor, acting after 
consultation with the representatives of the Greek and Turkish 
Governments. 

(5) Greek and Turkish Cypriots would possess Greek and 
Turkish nationality respectively, while retaming their existing 
British nationality (i.e. every Cypriot would have dual 
nationality). 

(6) At the end of the seven-year period Britain would he 
prepared “to share the sovereignty of the island with her 
Greek and Turkish allies,” subject to retention of bases and 
facilities needed for the discharge of Britain’s international 
obligations. 

The New British Plan for Cyprus. 

Mr. Macmillan made the following statement to the House 
on the new proposals, the White Paper being worded in 
identical terms : 

“ The policy of H.M. Government in Cyprus has had four main 
purposes : 

(1) To serve the best interests of all the people of the island. 

(2) To achieve a permanent settlement acceptable to the two 
co mmuni ties in tbe island and to the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments. 

(3) To safeguard the British bases and installations in the island, 
which are necessary to enable the United Kingdom to carry out her 
international obligations. 

(4) To strengthen peace and security and co-operation betwoon 
the United Kingdom and her allies in a vital area. 

These are the aims which the Government have consistently 
pursued and which have guided their efforts in recent months to 
find co mm on ground on which an agreed settlement might bo reached. 
It is deeply regretted that all attempts in this direction have hitherto 
proved unsuccessful. 

" In view of the disagreement between the Greek and Turkish 
Governments and between tbe two communities in Cyprus, and of 
the disastrous consequences for all concerned if violence and conflict 
contmue, an obligation rests with the U.K. Government, as the 
sovereign Power responsible for the administration of the island 
and tbe well-being of its inhabitants, to give a firm and clear load 
ont of the present deadlock. They accordingly declare a new policy 
which represents an adventure in partnership — partnership between 
the communities in the island, and also between the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, Greece, and Turkey. 

“ The following is an outline of the partnership plan : 

" Cyprus should enjoy the advantages of association, not only 
with the United Kingdom and therefore with the British Common- 
wealth, but also with Greece and Turkey. 

“ Since the United Kingdom, Greece, and Turkey all have an 
interest in Cyprus, H.M. Government will welcome the co-operation 
and participation of the two other Governments in a mint effort to 
achieve the peace, progress, and prosperity of the island. 

“ The Greek and Tuelash Governments will each bo invited to 
appoint a representative to co-operate with the Governor in carrying 
ont this policy. 

" The island will have a system of representative Government, 
with each community exercising autonomy in its own communal 
affairs. 


“ in order to satisfy the desire of the Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
to be recognized as Greeks and Turks, U.M. Government will welcome 
an arrangement which gives them Greek or lurkiuh nationality, 
while enabling them to retain British nationality. 

«« To allow tune for the principle of partnership to be fully worked 
out and brought into operation in the necessary atmosphere of 
stability, the international status of the island will remain unchanged 
for seven years. 

“A system of representative Government and communal auto- 
nomy will bo worked out by consultation with representatives of the 
two com muni ties and with representatives of the Greek and I urkish 
Governments. 

*• The essential provisions of the new Constitution will lie : 

(a) There will bo a soparato House of Representatives for each of 
the two communities, and those Houses will have dual legislative 
authority m communal affairs, 

(b) Authority for internal administration, other than communal 
affairs and internal security, will be undertaken by a ( ’ouuell presided, 
over by the Governor and including representatives of the Greek and 
Turkish Governments and six elected Ministers drawn from the House 
of Representatives, four being Greek Cypriots and two Turkish 
Cypriots. 

(c) Tho Governor, acting after consultation with the representatives 
of tho Greek and Turkish Governments, will have reserve powers to 
ensure that tho interests of both communities are protected, 

(d) External affairs, defence, and internal security will bo matters 
spociOcally reserved to tho Governor* acting niter consultation with 
tho representatives of tho Greek and Turkish Governments. 

( e ) The representatives of tho Greek and Turkish Governments 
will have tho right to require any legislation Which they consider 
discriminatory to bo reserved for consideration by an impartial 
tribunal. 

«« If tho full effects of this policy are to bo realized, it is evident 
that violence must cease. tfubjool to this, H.M, Government intend 
to take progressive steps to relax the emergency regulations, and 
eventually to end tho state of emergency. This process would Include 
tho roturn of those Cypriots at present excluded from the island 


“A policy basod on these principles and proposals will give tho 
people of the island a specially favoured and protected status. 
Through representative institutions they will exercise authority In 
the management of tho island’s internal affairs, and each community 
win control its own communal affairs. While the people of the island 
enjoy these advantages, friendly relations ami practical co-operation 
botwoon the United Kingdom, Greece, and Turkey will bo main- 
tained and strengthened as Cyprus becomes a symbol of oo operation 
instead of a cause of coniUet between the three allied Governments. 

“ H.M. Government trust that this imaginative plan will he wel- 
comed l)y all concerned in the spirit In which it Is put forward, and 
for their part they will bend all efforts to ensuring Its success. 
Indeed, if the Greek and Turkish Governments worn willing to 
extend this experiment in partnership and eo operation, H.M. 
Government would ho prepared, at tho appropriate time, to go 
further and— subject to tho reservation to tho U.K. of snob bases and 
facilities as might bo necessary for the discharge of her international 
obligations— to share the sovereignty of tho island with their Greek 
and Turkish aUios as their contribution to a lasting settlement. 

** I have sent a personal appeal to the Prime Ministers of Greece 
and Turkey asking them to approach this policy in a spirit of co- 
operation and moderation. I have given the House the main outlines 
of tho plan. There are, of course, many details which will require 
to bo filled in after discussion. Wo are therefore not asking for 
immediate acceptance of our policy in every particular. 

“ While I recognize that some initial reactions may be unfavourable, 
I believe that further consideration will lead to recognition of tho 
gonuino merits of this policy. Meanwhile, It is a great support to the 
Government in discharging their heavy responsibilities In this matter 
to have tho good will and understanding of the North Atlantic 
Council. Their assistance in the process of conciliation Is proving , . , 
of the highest value. Finally, X trust that our efforts, which are 
constructive and fair, will commend themselves to the House and to 
tho country.” 


Mr. Gaitskell (Leader of the Opposition) said that tbe Prime 
Minister’s “fall, detailed, and important statement” would 
be carefully considered by the Opposition before any opinions 
were expressed ; the Opposition’s attitude would be (dearly 
set forth in the coming parliamentary debate on Cyprus (see 
below), and in the meantime he wished to urge on members of 
the Opposition 44 the greatest restraint at tins stage.” 

The Government’s new plan for Cyprus was also announced 
to the House of Lords on the same day by Lord Home, Leader 
of the House. It was described by the leader of the Labour 
peers (Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough) as u broad and 
imaginative,” and was also commended by two former 
Governors of Cyprus— -Lord Winstar (a Labour peer) and Field- 
Marshal Lord Harding— and by Lord Xiadelufe, author of 
the earlier constitutional proposals for the Island. 

In the Commonwealth, the plan wai warmly commended 
by the Labour Prime Minister of New Zealand (Mr, Walter 
Nash), who described it as 44 a sincere and imaginative effort 
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to provide a new basis for a settlement,” and by Mr. Casey, 
the Australian Minister of External Affairs. Mr Nash regarded 
it as specially important that the interests of Greece and 
Turkey in Cyprus had been formally recognized, and that both 
countries would be given “ the opportunity to participate m 
the application of the new policy.” 

As stated by Mr. Macmillan, the British proposals had been 
communicated in detail ho forehand to the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments (see page 1C222) and also to the North Atlantic Council. In a 
statement to the House on June 18, the Prime Minister disclosed 
that ho had intended to announce the new Cyprus plan on the previous 
day (Lo. June 17) hut had agreed to postpone it for 48 hours at the 
request of M. Spank (Secretary-General of NATO) “ in the belief 
that this short delay would be of advantage.” 

Turkish Insistence on Partition of Cyprus. 

In a statement on June 19, the Turkish Foreign Minister 
(M. Zorlu) said that his Government “ continues to maintain 
its conviction and decision that the host possible solution to 
the Cyprus question is partition.” Although it was “ impos- 
sible to accept any proposal which does not contain tlus Imal 
solution,” he nevertheless considered it possible to “ fuse 
together ” the principles of partnership and partition in order 
that “ a perfected plan ” could emerge. He proposed, there- 
fore, that the (Inal international status of Cyprus should be 
settled at a conference of the three interested Bowers — the 
United Kingdom, Turkey, and Greece-held “ at the highest 
level.” At such a conference the new British plan should not 
be regarded as “ the basic document,” although it might be 
** acceptable as a conference paper.” 

British Plan rejected by Greek Government and 
Archbishop Makarios. 

The Greek Prime Minister (M. Karamanlis) sent a letter to 
Mr, Macmillan on June 20 which, although worded in moderate 
terms, made it clear that Greece would neither accept the new 
British proposals for Cyprus nor enter into tripartite negotia- 
tions as suggested by Mr. Macmillan. After commenting that 
self-determination for Cyprus was being “ put aside for seven 
years ” under the British plan, and stressing that the problem 
was one “ for the people of Cyprus and the United Kingdom to 
solve,” M. Karamanlis commented : “ The plan would have 
been more constructive in proposing a temporary solution on 
the basis of democratic self-government under British 
sovereignty, and postponing a settlement on the main issue 
until a more appropriate time.” 

Meanwhile, the Governor of Cyprus (Sir Hugh Foot) had 
sent a letter to Archbishop Makarios on June 9 informing him 
of the contents of the new British plan and strongly urging 
him to support it as a means of achieving a peaceful settlement 
of the Cyprus problem. The Greek Cypriot mayors of Nicosia 
(Dr. Dcrvis), Limassol, Lamaka, Famagusta, Kyrenia, and 
Paphos subsequently visited Athens for discussions with 
Archbishop Makarios and other Etlmarchy leaders on the 
British proposals, which were considered at three long con- 
ferences on June 18-20. On the latter date Archbishop Makarios 
sent a letter to Sir Hugh Foot (through the British Embassy in 
Athens) rejecting the British plan on the grounds that it ran 
“ counter to the fundamental and inalienable right of the people 
of Cyprus to self-determination ” ; that “ the idea of partner- 
ship which forms the basis of the plan, and which in substance 
imposes a triple condominium on Cyprus, is unacceptable ” ; 
and that its main provisions would constitutionally sanction 
the division of the island, thereby “ unavoidably leading to 
antagonism and strife and creating a focus of permanent 
unrest and a threat to peace in the whole area.” After stressing 
that the Cyprus question was “ a matter which concerns the 
British Government on the one side and the people of Cyprus 
on the other,” the Archbishop said that he was ready to accept 
a “ transitory period of self-government ” for Cyprus and was 
“ always ready for bilateral talks between the British Govern- 
ment and the Cypriot people for a genuine democratic constitu- 
tion of self-government. 

In a further letter to Archbishop Makarios on July 5, Sir Hugh 
Foot said that he could not accept tho Archbishop's contention that 
a plan based on partnership and co-operation would cause unrest. 
“ On the contrary," wrote Sir Hugh, ” I most sincerely believe that 
only by recognizing tho obvious fact that there are two separate 
communities in Cyprus oau a new basis for working together in good 
relations ho found. I am sure that acceptance of the two principles 
of representative government and communal autonomy is the only 
way to make it possible for the two communities to live and work in 
peace and harmony together ... I again point out that, provided 
violence ceases, progressive steps will be taken to end the emergency 
and that, as part of this process, your return and that of others 
excluded from Cyprus will follow. This would open tho way for you 
to take part in discussions on the basis of the constitutional plan.” 


House of Commons Debate on New Policy. 

A debate on the new British proposals for Cyprus was held 
in the House of Commons on June 26, the principal speakers 
begin Mr. Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Secretary) and Mr. Macmillan 
for the Government and Mr. James Callaghan and Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan for the Opposition. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd, who opened tho debate, described tho now 
proposals as “a chance, it may bo tho last chance, to heal a wound 
which is weakening and impoverishing tho free world.” The oppor- 
tunity lmd now como ‘ 4 to turn Cyprus from an island of conflict 
between allies to a land whore we can demonstrate to the NATO 
alliance and the world what friendly co-oporation and partnership 
can aehiovo,” 

Previous attempts at mtornational agreement had shown that 
tho positions of Greece and Turkey wero too far apart to make it 
possible to get a settlement on the basis of a detailed agenda. The 
best way to mako progress had therefore seemed to ho by private 
talks between Governments. Tho British Government had suggested 
a conference for this purpose, without a ilxod agenda and with 
freedom to discuss without prejudice every suggestion previously put 
forward, with tho aim of finding an acceptable solution to an inter- 
national problem. Tho Turkish Government had accepted this 
suggestion, but the Greek Government, while not rejecting the idea 
of a conference, preferred that tho basic ontlinos of a solution should 
first bo agreed botwoon tho Governments concerned. 

When Hir Hugh Foot returned to London in January last to 
report to tho Cabinet, it was still tho Government’s intention to try 
through confidential diplomatic exchanges to roach an agreement 
with Greece and Turkey on a course of action before any statement 
of policy was made Following the Foreign Secretary's visits to Athons 
and Ankara [see page 1G222 j there had been several exchanges through 
diplomatic channels, and it became clear that it was not possible to 
secure agreement on a course of action to bo pursued in Cyprus. 

Meanwhile tho situation in tho island had boon deteriorating 
rapidly, and it had become urgently necessary to announoo a policy 
and to carry it through. ** We therefore abandoned our search for a 
course of action that had boon agreed in advance between tho throe 
Governments and sought a moans of working out a British plan of 
action, to bo put forward on British responsibility, which would be 
fair to all and in which all concerned would bo invited to co-operate.” 

At tho beginning of May violence had takon on an openly com- 
munal form and the peoplo of Cyprus wore given grim warning of 
the horrors of civil war. "Broadcasts from Athens and Ankara, 
distribution of literature calling openly for tho storing of arms and 
ammunition and blackguarding tho members of tho other race, tho 
migration of hundreds of Greek and Turkish families from their old 
homes — all the ugly signs of civil war wero there.” In this dangerous 
situation two obvious facts had emerged : (1) Cyprus had been on 
the brink of civil war which could not be limited to tho island; 
(2) there was no possibility of the Greek and Turkish Governments 
arriving at an agreed solution by a conference or by diplomatic 
means. Thus tho only hope of avoiding disaster was for tho British 
Government to take a new initiative and to adhere to it with resolu- 
tion. ” That is what we are doing today,” Mr. Lennox-Boyd declared. 

After a tribute to tho security forces, who had " faced a grim 
situation with oourago, patience and good humour,” Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
emphasized that tho main foundations of tho now plan wore part- 
nership and communal autonomy, It had always been the Govern- 
ment's view that tho interests of the peoplo of Cyprus should como 
first, and tho now policy did put those interests first. Tho policy 
of communal autonomy was essentially one for an undivided Cyprus, 
but it recognized tho fact that there wero two separate communities 
in tho island. 

The principle of communal autonomy, already widely practised 
in Cyprus, was a cardinal feature of tho new plan. It was in fact 
one of the fow prinoiplos on which Greeks and Turks wero agreed ; 
tho Greek Cypriots did not interfere in Turkish educational, social, 
or religious affairs, nor did the Turkish Cypriots interfere in Greek 
Cypriot communal matters. It was envisaged, moreover, that 
Cyprus would he associated not only with Britain and tho Common- 
wealth but also with Greece and Turkey, and IT.M. Government 
had asked for the co-operation of both countries "in a joint effort 
to achieve peace and progress in tho island.” 

After recapitulating the details of tho plan, as previously announced 
by tho Prime Ministor, Mr. Lennox-Boyd emphasized that thoro 
were important matters on which H.M. Government desired the 
help and advice of the Greek and Turkish Governments. " We want 
to work out with thorn in detail a system of representative govern- 
ment and communal autonomy. Many important points remain to 
he settled, not only the Houses of Representatives and tho definition 
of communal affairs, hut the composition of tho impartial tribunal 
to which legislation should bo referred, and many other matters.” 

In conclusion, the Colonial Secretary said that the Government 
had been greatly eonouraged by the understanding shown by 
Britain’s NATO allies. " The discussions of our policy in the NATO 
Council,” he added, ” have been of great value in showing us not 
only the different views of those directly concerned, but also of our 
other allies who can look on tho Cyprus problem with detachment.” 
Britain was ready to enter Into constructive discussions with Greece 
and Turkey at any time ; would continue to keep in touch with her 
other NATO allies ; and would take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for consultation offered by tho NATO machinery. 
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Mr* Callaghan pointed, out that although Archbishop Makanos 
and M. Karamanlis had. rejected the idea of partnership, which 
appeared to form the basis of the Government’s plan, they had both 
made major concessions. The Archbishop had stated that he did not 
reject a transitory period of seR-government, in which connexion 
Mr. Callaghan observed : “ This is the first time the Archbishop has 
ever put tbi« matter in snch terms. He has always in the past 
insisted on the details of self-determination being worked out before 
he would consider any measure of self-government If this plan is 
designed to lead to self-government, there is at least a chink of fight 
here.’* The Greek Prime Munster, in his letter to Mr. Macmillan, had 
appeared to acquiesce in setting aside the idea of self-determination 
for the time being, and had seemed willing to consider “ a temporary 
solution on the basis of democratic self-government under British 
sovereignty.” 

Whilst these two major concessions had come from the Greek 
side, all they had had from the Turkish side was a statement 
that the idea of partnership was irreconcilable with the idea 
of partition. Looking at the plan as it stood, it appeared that the 
Government had gone to the limits in the concessions it had made 
to the Turkish point of view. Any modifications in working out the 
details of the plan should, in the Oppposition’s view, “ be on the 
side of meeting those who had given up a great deal of the attitude 
they had adopted previously.” 

The major criticism that could be made of the plan (Mr. Callaghan 
continued) was that it emphasized the separation of the two com- 
munities in Cyprus, rather than their unity. There was no emphasis 
on the fact that all were Cypriots, and, in the Opposition’s view, the 
plan could be justified only if it were regarded as a temporary measure 
to bring the people together and not as a permanent feature designed 
to keep them separate. “ We ought not to base permanent institu- 
tions on what mig ht be a temporary and passing quarrel between 
the two communities.” 

At present the only place where Greek and Turkish Cypriots met 
was in the Governor’s Council, and the Opposition would like to see 
a larger body — ideally based on a common roll — which would form 
a Legislative Assembly for the island. Initially the authority of such 
a body might be small, and tbe Greek and Turkish Cypriots might 
have little to say to each other. Nevertheless, as communal passions 
subsided, it might at least be possible that the two communities 
would come together and recognize their common interests. “We 
ask the Government,” said Mr. Callaghan, “ to propose the creation 
of such an organ that would of itself stop the Greeks looking so much 
to Athens for their protection, and stop the Turks from looking to 
Ankara. As self-government rose it might be a receptacle into which 
the reserve powers the Governor now has can be poured, so that it 
would eventually become a democratic assembly in the fullest sense.” 

Mr. Callaghan said m conclusion : “We [the Opposition! have 
responsibility but we have no power. We were not consulted about 
the drawing-up of the plan. Therefore we do not feel obliged to 
give it a blanket endorsement . . . But I want to make it clear that 
the situation in the island is of such a character, and the situation in 
the Mddle East of such a nature, that we would welcome any agree- 
ment that the parties to this dispute can come to. We say to all the 
parties in the dispute : ' It is your duty to go into negotiations. 
We beg of you to do so to see whether this situation cannot be ended ’ 

“ Seh-determination, when it comes, must come with the consent 
of the people of the island. It cannot he imposed by force. In the 
present circumstances it would he impossible to apply the doctrine 
of self-determination in an atmosphere of civil war. We have no 
right to ask British troops to hazard their lives in such an under- 
taking . . . The Government have the right and the duty to say to 
the people of Cyprus : 4 We want you to proceed, like other terri- 
tories m the Commonwealth, to determine your own future in due 
course. Our desire Is to create unity, to create the instruments that 
will enable you to come together and live happily together.’ If they 
make that approach, then I believe the future of the island may be 
happier than the past has been.” 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan, like Mr. Callaghan, stressed that every depen- 
dency in the Commonwealth had “ the right to look forward to full 
self-government, carrying with it the right to self-determination.” 
Addressing the Government benches, he continued : “You must 
not be prepared to surrender to violence from one side what you are 
not prepared to surrender to violence from the other. In recent weeks 
there has been a strong suspicion that the Government has been 
influenced m formulating its proposals by threats of increased 
violence from the Turks. If that is believed by the Greeks, then 
they will know what to do. If violence does die down, you must not 
make that an excuse for doing nothing . . . When we have had a 
cessation of violence in the island, the Colonial Office has sat back. 
If we do have a period of peace now, I hope we shall take advantage 
of it and try and get a settlement.” 

While the Opposition did not commend the proposals (Mr. Bevan 
continued), it did not advise the Greeks and Turks to reject them 
out of hand. The proposals themselves were not necessarily the 
basis for negotiation but “ an opening phase of negotiation in the 
hope of a negotiated settlement of the Cypnot problem.” They 
should be modified to provide for an elected Chamber where Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots could meet and discuss the common affairs 
of the island , at a later stage it might become possible for the British 
Government to “ decant ” its powers to snch a Chamber, so that the 
final stage would be reached where Cyprus had complete self- 
government. 


Mr. Bevan thought the Government had acted correctly in 
associating the Greek and Turkish Governments with the now 
proposals for Cyprus, adding in this connexion * " I would prefer 
that the representatives from Ankara and Athens should be icgarded 
not as commissioners hut as midwives calling the baby nation into 
existence and, after it has been properly born, going away. After 
expressing the view that the seven-year period mentioned m the plan 
should he substantially shortened, he concluded : 4 L sincerely hope 
the Government will go away from this debate feeling that the House 
of Commons is doing its best to try and provide a climate of opinion 
in which wo eon make a fresh approach to tho solution of the ( ypriot 
problem ” 

Mr. Macmillan, replying to the debate, praised the restraint winch 
had been shown on all sides of the House. After emphasizing that 
the Cyprus problem had international as woll as internal aspects, 
he continued . “ What we must do now is to face the facts as they 
are Tho facts are, whether you like it or not, that both Greeks and 
Turks have a fundamental mterest in the future of the island as 
well as Britain. We must concentrate on the future and not on the 
past Wc must try and find a solution which is both realist and 
practical. It is with this object that we have put forward our policy. 
It would be foolish to disguiHe from ourselves that tho r l urlrish and 
Greek Governments have made clear to us tho difficulties which they 
see m our plan. But wo must not lose heart. It would be equally 
wrong for us not to note the high degree of sympathy and support 
which tho policy has received, not only in this country, but in many 
other countries both in tho Old World and the Now. We propose to 
go forward with the application of our policy in the island, and wo 


agreement.” 

In commending tho plan to the Prime Ministers of Greece and 
Turkey (Mr Macmillan continued) ho had offered to moot them 
separately or together, and had suggested an Informal meeting in 
Romo or Geneva for a personal exchange of views. Ho added : 
“ Both Mr. Mondoros and Mr. Karomanlis have responded to my 
suggestion in a fnondly way, although each has qualified In it his 
own way. For my part I can only add that l remain ready and 
anxious to meet anyone or go anywhere if it can in any way help to 
bring these discussions to a satisfactory solution.” 

Finally, the Prime Minister stressed that every thing that had 
been said on both sides of tho House would bo carefully considered 
and studied as a contribution to tho problem. Humming up the 
Government’s attitude, ho declared : ” Wo have no special pride of 
authorship which will make us stick obstinately to this or that 
detail m tho plan. Our purpose is to reach agreement mid bring 
peace.” 


Mr. Macmillan’s Visits to Athens and Ankara. 

It was announced from Downing Street on Aug, 0 that 
Mr. Macmillan was flying immediately to Athens and Ankara 
for talks with the Prime Ministers of Greece and Turkey, and 
that Sir Hugh Foot would join him in Athens. Mr. Macmillan 
left London Airport for Athens on the following day. 

In a statement before leaving tho airport, Mr. Macmillan recalled 
that it had always boon his wish to have personal discussions with 
M. Karamanlis and M. Mondoros, as ho had made clear in Ids House 
of Commons statement. For some wooUm ho had boon In corres- 
pondence with both Prime Ministers, and they had sent affirmative 
replies to his suggestion that ho should make personal visits to 
Athens and Ankara for this purpose. lie did not know whether Ids 
discussions in Greece and Turkey would lead to “ detailed, compre- 
hensive agreement on every point or a final agreement on Huh future 
of Cyprus,” but ho hoped Cor ” a broad understanding about tho 
immediate future.” 

During his two-day visit to Athens (Aug. 8-9) Mr, Macmillan 
had two meetings with M. Karamanlis ; the talks were also 
attended by Sir Hugh Foot, M. Averoff (the Greek Foreign 
Minister), the British Ambassador in Athens (Sir Roger Allen) 
and the Greek Ambassador in London (M. Serenades). At the 
end of the discussions a brief statement was issued saying 
that “ the two Prime Ministers agreed that their conversations 
had been very useful, although it cannot he said that their 
views altogether coincide.” No official statement was issued 
as to the points of disagreement, hut it was understood that 
M. Karamanlis had rejected two important details of the 
British plan : (1) the proposal that Greece and Turkey should 
be directly associated with the administration of Cyprus, and 
(2) the proposal that dual nationality should be offered to the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots. Sir Hugh Foot had a separate 
meeting with Archbishop Makarios during his visit to Athens. 

From Athens Mr. Macmillan and Sir Hugh Foot flew to 
Ankara for discussions with M. Mcnderes and M. Zorlu, held 
on Aug. 9-10. A brief official communique said that there had 
been a frank and friendly exchange of views ” on the Cyprus 
question ; that Mr. Macmillan had “ explained the nature 
and purposes ” of the new British proposals for Cyprus ; and 
that M. Menderes had “set out the point of view of his 
Government.” 


Before returning to London, Mr. Macmillan paid a visit on 
t0 Cyprus, where he visited the headquarters of 
Middle East land and air forces, saw British service chiefs, and 
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visited troops taking part in. anti-terrorist operations. He also 
had separate meetings with leaders of the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot communities, the former including Dr. Dervis (mayor 
of Nicosia) and the latter Dr. Kutchuk. 

Modification of British Plan for Cyprus. 

Following Mr. Macmillan’s return from his visits to Athens 
and Ankara, several important modifications of the new 
British plan for Cyprus were announced in London on Aug. 15, 
of which the following were the most important : 

(1) Representatives of the Greek and Turkish Governments 
would not sit on the Governor’s Council, as originally pro- 
posed, but would have “ direct access ” to the Governor. The 
Greek and Turkish Governments were invited to appoint their 
representatives 44 with effect from October 1.” 

(2) The proposal for dual nationality would be dropped 44 in 
view of the complexities of international law.” 

(8) The setting up of two Houses of Representatives (for 
the Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot communities) would 
not preclude the eventual creation of 44 some form of repre- 
sentative institution serving the interests of the island as a 
whole.” 

(4) Pending the elections to the two Houses of Represen- 
tatives, the Governor would be authorized to set up separate 
Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot municipal councils where 
local circumstances made this desirable. 

The Government’s statement on the modified plan was 
worded as follows : 

44 On Juno 19, 1958, tho Prime Minister presented to Parliament 
a statement of the policy which If M. Government intend to pursue 
in regard to tho Cyprus problem for a period of seven years. This 
policy was explained by the Prime Minister to the House of Commons 
in broad terms . . . 

4 * In the last few days the Prime Minister has had tho opportunity 
of personal meetings in Athens and Ankara with the Prime Ministers 
of Greece and Turkey, which have enabled him to acquaint himself 
at first hand with the views of their respective Governments. After 
most careful consideration of tho views expressed to him by the 
Prime Ministers of Greece and Turkey, and in tho light of advice 
tendered by the Governor of Cyprus regarding tho situation in tho 
island, II .M. Government have decided to proceed to give effect to 
tho policy as announced to Parliament in the following manner : 

44 An Order in Council has already been approved authorizing the 
preparation of oloetoral rolls in tho island. This is expected to take 
two or three months. Meanwhile, in accordance with the spirit of 
the decision whereby tho communities are encouraged to order their 
own communal affairs, tho Governor will, where local cireumstanoos 
make this desirable, authorize tho establishment of separate Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot Municipal Councils. 

<4 When tho olotoral rolls aro complete it will bo possible to hold 
elections for tho two Houses of Representatives. Tho preparations 
for tho elections should involve consultations between tho Governor 
and loaders of the two communities. If, as II. M. Government 
earnestly hope, violence ceases, this will make possible the return of 
those at present excluded from tho island in order that they may 
play thoir part in those oloetoral processes and in consultations on 
tho details of tho system of representative government and communal 
autonomy sot out in tho statement of policy. TAs pointod out in 
British newspapors, this would permit tho return of Archbishop 
Makarios to Cyprus]. 

4 4 As soon as tho Houses of Roprosentativos have boon elected, 
they will be asked to elect their representatives to the Governor’s 
Council, which will then boeomo tho authoritative body to deal with 
all matters not specially devolved upon tho Houses of Representatives 
or reserved to tho Governor. 

4 4 With regard to the roprosentativos of tho Greek and Turkish 
Governments as proposed in tho statement of policy, H.M, Govern- 
ment fool on reflection that representatives of other sovereign Powers 
could not suitably sit as members of the Council under the chair- 
manship of tho Governor. It would be more correct to regard them 
as specially appointed representatives of their countries with direct 
access to tho Governor and such other facilities as they need to 
carry out their functions. Accordingly, H.M. Government invite the 
Governments of Greece and Turkey to appoint thoir representatives 
with effect from October 1. 

44 The establishment of this system of communal Assemblies 
charged with certain specific functions, and of the Governor's Council 
charged with more general duties, does not exclude, and should 
with general goodwill facilitate, tho development of some form of 
representative institution sorving tho interests of the island as a whole. 

44 As regards tho proposal for dual nationality, it does not appear 
that there is need for urgent action in this matter. Further inquiries 
have revealed that any special provision of this kind would require 
carefully devised legislation in view of the complexities of inter- 
national law. It is, therefore, wiser to defer action pending the 
consideration of the legal and other aspects. 

44 Finally, H.M. Government appeal with confidence for support 
from all concerned for the two major concepts which underlie their 
policy. The first is a period of calm and the cessation of violence in 


the island. The second is the deferring for a period of seven years 
of any final solution, without prejudice to the future or to the views 
and aspirations of any of the parties concerned.” 

Details of the revised plan had been communicated before- 
hand by Mr. Macmillan to M. Karamanlis and M. Menderes, 
and by Sir Hugh Foot to Archbishop Makarios. 

Turkish Acceptance of Revised Plan. 

The Turkish Government’s acceptance of the revised British 
plan was notified on Aug. 25 to Sir James Bowker, H.M. Ambas- 
sador m Ankara. In a press statement on the same day, 
M. Zorlu said that although Turkey had not abandoned her 
demand for the partition of Cyprus, she regarded the modified 
British plan as 44 reconcilable with our thesis.” In a subse- 
quent statement to the Kamutay (the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly), M. Zorlu said that the Government had decided 
to support the revised plan 44 so as to prove Turkey’s good will 
in the face of the positive efforts made by Britain.” 

It was announced in Ankara on Sept. 30 that the Turkish 
Government had appointed its Consul-General in Nicosia 
(M. Burhan Ishm) as its representative m Cyprus, acting in an 
advisory capacity to the Governor in accordance with the 
revised British plan. 

Greek Rejection of Revised Plan. - Greek Premier’s 
Letter to Mr. Macmillan. 

In a letter to Mr. Macmillan on Aug. 19, M. Karamanlis 
stated that the Greek Government was 44 unable to co-operate 
in the application ” of the revised British plan and 44 does not 
intend to appoint a representative to co-operate with the 
Governor of Cyprus.” 

Tho Groek Prime Minister said that his Government wore opposed 
to the revised plan on tho following grounds : 

(X) No 44 third Governments ” should bo involvod in tho adminis- 
tration of Cyprus, as he (M. Karamanlis) had pointed out to Mr. 
Macmillan during thoir discussions m Athens. Nevertheless, the 
revised British plan continued to make provision for two repre- 
sentatives [of tho Groek and Turkish Governments] 44 in capacities 
which render dear thoir interference in tho administration.” The 
appointment of such representatives would 44 create everyday 
complications, constant discord, and rivalry,” and this in turn would 
44 aggravate relations not only between tho two sections of the popu- 
lation but also between tho two allied countries.” Above all, 44 tho 
very presence of two representatives within tho administration will 
engender conditions which will in time give rise to claims for perma- 
nent rights ” 

(2) Instead of two separate Houses of Representatives as proposed 
in tho British plan, a single Legislative Assembly should be set up 
in Cyprus to deal with all matters except those reserved to tho 
Governor. Howovor, not only wore the two Houses to be retained 
under tho roviaod plan, but tho possibility of a single Assembly had 
only been 44 vaguely mentioned.” M. Karamanlis emphasized that 
the Grook Government regarded a single Assembly as 44 tho basic 
element of tho whole system.” 

(3) No stops had boon taken to make tho numerical composition 
of tho Governor's Council correspond with that of the population, 
as ho had urged upon Mr. Macmillan during thoir talks in Athens. 

(4) Tho proposal for separate Grook and Turkish Cypriot municipal 
councils had introduced 44 a now element which would disrupt the 
unity of tho population ” and load to 44 dangerous complications.” 

In view of those objections (M. Karamanlis continued) tho Grook 
Government was unablo to co-oporato in applying tho revised plan, 
nor could It appoint a representative to servo in Cyprus. After 
commenting that Greece had 4 4 never asked to participate in tho 
exorcise of sovereignty” in Cyprus, M. Karamanlis added that it 
was for the Greek Cypriots themselves to decide whether or not they 
would oo -operate in applying the plan. 

Finally, tho Grook Prime Minister said that 44 the plan put forward 
by the British Government, without the modifications suggested by 
tho Greek Government, will not servo tho purposes which you 
[Mr. Macmillan] havo proclaimed — paoification of tho island, and its 
prosperity.” Ho added : 44 Wo therefore face future developments 
with a olear conscience, since wo havo done everything possible to 
render them peaceful and constructive. Since agreement for a 
provisional solution has been frustrated, Greece will continue with 
all legitimate means her efforts towards tho freedom of the people 
of Cyprus.” 

M. Karamanlis stated on Sept. 7 that he had informed all 
allied Governments of Greece’s decision to use “ all political 
and diplomatic means ” in preventing the application of the 
new British plan for Cyprus. He asserted that the British 
plan, by associating Turkey with the government of the 
island, constituted a “ flagrant violation ” of the Lausanne 
Treaty (under which Turkey renounced all rights of sovereignty 
over the island). 

Archbishop Makarios rejects British Plan. 

As stated above, the revised plan for Cyprus had been 
communicated in advance to Archbishop Makarios by Sir 
Hugh Foot. In his letter to the Archbishop, Sir Hugh urged 
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him to support the plan as 4 4 perhaps the last opportunity of 
making a fresh start in the endeavour to bring peace and 
progress to Cyprus.” 

“ X realize from the discussions I have had with you/' wrote 
Sir Hugh, “ that there are aspects of the new policy with which you 
disagree, but I most earnestly urge you not to throw away this 
opportunity of working together m a spirit of compromise and 
co-operation. If this chance is not seized at once, I can foresee 
nothing but continuing misery for Cyprus. But if we ail now decide 
to sink the differences of the past and work together m mutual 
understanding and confidence, I feel sure that we can achieve a 
period of good order and good sense which can save the island from 
further conflict and lay the foundations for a final and just settle- 
ment in due course. A great responsibility rests on us all to put 
first the interests of the people of the island, and to that overriding 
purpose I am pledged.” 

Despite this appeal Archbishop Makarios uncompromisingly 
rejected the revised plan, adding that its implementation 
would involve “ grave consequences ” for which responsibility 
would “ rest on the British Government.” The Archbishop’s 
reply to Sir Hugh Foot (Aug. 16) was worded as follows : 

** I have carefully studied the statement of the Prune Minister of 
Britain, a copy of which you kindly sent me in advance, as well as 
your accompanying message. I am sorry to see that the statement, 
apart from slight modifications, is in effect a restatement of the pokey 
announced on June 19, 1958, which has already been rejected. I 
am also painfully astonished to note that it is proposed to proceed 
with the imposition of a plan unacceptable to the large majority of 
the Cypriot people. 

“ It should be made abundantly clear that the Greek people of 
Cyprus can never accept a plan which disregards their basic demo- 
cratic lights and denies them both freedom and peace. Freedom is 
frustrated in a plan which imposes outside Governments over the 
heads of the people of Cyprus, and which breaks up their unity by 
means of a Constitution of division calculated to prejudice the final 
issue. Peace would b© lost for the island by a regime permanently 
establishing differences and divisions, thereby setting the stage not 
for unity and co-operation, but for accentuated antagonism and 
strife, with wider repercussions. 

“ It is our earnest wish to see conditions of peace and harmony 
return to the island. Your plea, therefore, for the s inking of differences 
and for mutual understanding and confidence meets with my whole- 
hearted. response. May I, however, point out the wide disparity 
between the positive nature of your verbal plea for co-operation, 
and the negative objectives of a divisive Constitution based on 
mistrust and separation, which you in practice support. 

“In these circumstances I feel I must earnestly emphasize the 
unwisdom of a policy of enforcing a plan against the will of the 
people, and the grave consequences involved, for which responsibility 
rests on the British Goverment. 


“ Finally, I must place on record our profound disappointment 
that the moderation we have shown in a spirit of good will and 
compromise, in order to reach agreement upon a transitory period of 
self-government, has met with no response whatsoever from the 
British Government, whose policy has proved to be devoid of all 
sincerity of purpose. 


“ The people of Cyprus will not accept any arbitrary and unilateral 
decision and are more than ever intent on asserting their right to 
self-determination and achieving freedom ” 

At a meeting of Greek Cypriot mayors on Aug. 23 it was 
unanimously decided to reject Britain’s “partnership” plan 
and to oppose its implementation ** by every means.” 

Archbishop Makarios’s Proposal for 
Independent Cyprus under U.N. Guarantee. 


An important modification of the views previously held by 
Archbishop Makanos was disclosed in an interview given by 
the Archbishop on Sept. 22 to Mrs. Barbara Castle, M.P., 
vice-chairman of the Labour Party, who was on a private visit 
to Athens. In answer to a number of questions by Mrs. Castle, 
he stated (1) that after a fixed period of self-government 
Cyprus should become an independent State 44 linked neither 
to Greece nor to Turkey ” [this constituted an apparent 
abandonment of the Archbishop’s previous demand for enosis ] ; 
(2) that the independent status of Cyprus should not be changed 
either by union with Greece, by partition, or by any other 
way, unless such a change were approved by the United 
Nations ; and (3) that the independence of Cyprus should be 
guaranteed by the United Nations. The Archbishop added that 
. niembership of the British Commonwealth would not be 
incompatible with the status I propose.” 


Archbishop Makarios said that the arrival of a Turkish repr< 
sentative m Cyprus would meet with « such strong opposition the 
dangerous situation will arise, with far-reaching repercussion 
affecting not only Cyprus but the NATO alliance and the securit 
of the whole area.” The British plan “ to give the Turkish Govern 
menfc sovereign rights in Cyprus, either through partition or b 
some other means,” would make a solution of the Cyprus questio: 


impossible. After reiterating that the problem of Cyprus was “ quo for 
discussion between the Cypriot people and the British Government, 
he added : “ The British Government have uimoeosHunly complicated 
the situation and turned it into a dispute between the Greek and 
Turkish Governments in which they are trying to pose as arbiter. 
But in our view it is wrong to involve third parties in this way. 
That is why we would oppose the arrival of a representative of the 
Greek Government just as much as of the Turkish Government.” 

After making the above-mentioned proposals for an independent 
Cyprus under U.N. guarantee, and saying that the Turkish Cypriot 
co mmun ity would have full safeguards under ids plan, the Arch- 
bishop said that the British Government should “ sit down with 
representatives of the Cypriot people to work out a constitution for 
self-government. Whoa this has boon drawn up, it should operate 
for an agreed period, after which the status of independence would 
come into effect.” 

Asked what would ho the strategic consequences of lus plan, the 
Archbishop replied : “I am sure that an independent and peaceful 
Cyprus would make a better contribution to tins defence of freedom, 
than can a Cyprus tom by colonial or civil war.” 

After an emergency idee Ling of the Greek Cabinet, M. 
Karamanhs announced on Sept, 29 that his Government 
would accept independence for Cyprus along the linos proposed 
by Archbishop Makarios. Mr. Macmillan, however, said in a 
letter to the Greek Prime Minister on Sept. 30 that the 
Archbishop’s proposal “ falls outside the scope of the immediate 
problem of setting up interim arrangements for restoring 
order and developing representative institutions,” although 
it could 44 of course remain open for consideration along wilh 
any other proposal for a final settlement.” 

The National Executive Committee of the British Labour thirty 
issued a statement on Sept. 2(5 calling upon the Government to 
suspend tlio implementation of its plan for Cyprus by postponing 
the arrival m tho island of the Turkish representative. The Arch- 
bishop’s statement m his interview to Mrs. Castle held out now hope 
of a settlement by agreement, and negotiations should accordingly 
be reopened “ with representatives of the Cypriot people,” without 
whoso consent no lasting settlement was possible. As the Govern- 
ment’s plan had already been rejected by tho 44 overwhelming 
majority of tho island’s inhabitants,” any attempt to impose it 
would bo ” unwise and dangerous ” and would plaoo tho British 
forces in Cyprus m an “intolerable position.” If negotiations were 
to succeed, they must remove Greek fears of partition and Turkish 
fears that the Turkish minority might bo governed from, Athens ; 
if this wore done, progroys could bo made toward self -government 
with full protection of minority rights. Tho National .Executive 
also made a renewed appeal to all concerned to refrain from further 
acts of violence. 

The Archbishop’s proposals for an independent Cyprus under 
U.N. guarantee, as set forth in lus interview with Mrs. Castle, 
were formally conveyed to Mr. Macmillan through the British 
Embassy in Athens. 

“ Appointed Day ” in Cyprus. - Turkish Representative 
takes up Post. - Archbishop Makarios’s Call for Greek 
Cypriot Resistance to British Plan. 

The seven-year 44 partnership ” plan for Cyprus came into 
operation on Oct. 1— the 44 appointed day ” under the revised 
plan announced by Mr. Macmillan on Aug. 15. The Turkish 
Consul-General m Cyprus (M. B urban isliin) officially assumed 
his duties as Turkish representative in the island on that date 
and made a formal call on Sir Hugh Foot in tins capacity. 
While the “ appointed day ” was observed as a holiday by 
the Turkish Cypriot community, the Greek Cypriots staged a 
general strike throughout the island on Eoka orders, and there 
were a number of demonstrations involving clashes with the 
security forces in several areas. 

Archbishop Makarios sent a message to tho Greek Cypriots on 
Oct. 3 urging thorn to 4€ react vigorously ” against tho Implementation 
of the British plan, which ho described as “ the outcome of unlawful 
Anglo-Turkish collusion,” Ho called for “unity as one man, 
regardless of ideological affiliations,” at a moment when “ not only 
the historical unity bnt also the very survival of our race In Cyprus 
is endangered.” 

A three-man commission to examine the question of separate 
Turkish municipalities, as envisaged under the British plan, 
arrived m Cyprus in mid-October. It comprised three Colonial 
Office officials, all of whom had previously served in the Cyprus 
administration — Mr. J. B. Surridge (chairman of the com- 
mission), Mr. C. J. Thomas and Mr. C, Mace. 

Turkish Cypriot members of tho municipal councils had already 
resigned in June 1957 In protest at what they alleged to be “ complete 
disregard ’ of Turkish communal interests by the Greek Cypriot 
councillors (see page 15853, first column). A year later— be, in 
l ll*7*l* Turkish communal leaders In Nicosia and Limassol 
set up their own municipal councils without waiting for permission 
from the Cyprus Government. 
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NATO Intervention in Cyprus Dispute. - Mr. Spaak’s 

Proposal for Round-Table Conference on Cyprus. 

In an attempt to secure an agreement acceptable to all 
three NATO allies involved in the Cyprus question, M. Spaak 
proposed the holding of a conference, under his own chairman- 
ship, which would be attended by representatives of the British, 
Greek, and Turkish Governments and also by Greek and 
Turkish Cypriot leaders. He llew to Athens on Sept. 23 to 
discuss this matter with M. Karamanlis and reported on the 
following day to the North Atlantic Council, which considered 
the Cyprus question at a number of meetings during the next 
three weeks. On Oct. 1(1-17 M. Averoff visited Paris for 
discussions with M. Spaak and the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Couve de Murville, on which no statement was issued. 
The North Atlantic Council had a further meeting on the 
latter date, after winch an official spokesman said that 
44 encouraging progress ” was being made towards a round- 
table conference on Cyprus and that the delegates were 
44 referring back to their Governments.” 

Greco-Turkish Dissensions in NATO. 

Prior to the developments described above, the Greek 
Government has announced on dune 15 its intention to cease 
co-opera Lion with Turkey within the North Atlantic Treaty 
framework ; it was announced in Athens that all Greek 
officers and their families had accordingly been withdrawn 
from Izmir, the H.Q. of Allied Land Forces, South-East Europe. 

The Grook Government's action— which was not notified before- 
hand to NATO or any of its meunbor-nations— followed closely upon 
violent communal riots in Cyprus in which 1 3 Greek Cypriots wore 
killed by Turkish mobs. M. Avoroff said that the decision to cease 
NATO co-operation with Turkey had boon prompted by “grave 
considerations resulting from repeated Turkish provocations." 

In a statement to the Greek Parliament on June 24, 
M. Averoff reasserted Greece’s loyalty to the NATO alliance 
but said that the tension between Greece and Turkey might 
44 pose in the very near future the question of the redeployment 
of NATO commands in South-East Europe.” [Earlier 
reports from Athens had suggested that Greece might ask 
NATO to establish two separate commands in South-East 
Europe for the Greek and Turkish forces, instead of the single 
Greco-Turkish command at Izmir.] While reiterating that 
Greece’s objective remained self-determination for Cyprus, 

M. Averoff said that she was prepared 44 to help in breaking 
the present dangerous deadlock ” by postponing a settlement 
of tins objective, “provided democratic self-government is 
introduced in the island.” If no agreed solution were found, 
Greece would appeal to the United Nations. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Hellenic News Agency, 
Athens - Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. Cyprus, 16219 A.) 

Note. Internal developments in Cyprus in recent months will bo 
described in a subsequent issue, (Jild. K.O.A ,) 

A. NETHERLANDS - UNITED KINGDOM. — Forma- 
tion of Anglo-Dutch Trade Council. 

An Anglo-Dutch Trade Council, formed jointly by the 
Federation of British Industries and the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, was established in The Hague on 
Sept. 18 under the joint chairmanship of Mr. Duncan 
Oppenheim, chairman of the British- American Tobacco 
Company, and Dr. Paul Rykcns, lately chairman of Unilever 

N. V. of Holland. Consisting of 20 leading British and Dutch 
businessmen, it will promote trade between the two countries, 
aid U.K. exporters, and make representations to the Nether- 
lands Government on trade matters where desirable. 

Although there has been a Dutch Chamber of Commerce in 
London since 1890, there had hitherto been no similar British 
organization in the Netherlands despite the fact that Holland 
is Britain’s sixth largest export market — coming after four 
Commonwealth countries and the United States. Moreover, 
Holland is Britain’s biggest customer in Europe, having 
bought about £120,000,000 worth of British goods in 1957. 

(Bradford Chamber of Commerce Journal) 

B. CHINA. — First Nuclear Reactor. 

The first nuclear reactor in Communist China was put into 
operation in Peking on Sept. 27. Built with the assistance of 
Soviet specialists, it comprises a 10,000-kilowatt heavy water 
research reactor and a 20,000,000 electron-volt cyclotron, and 
Will be used for the production of radioactive isotopes and other 
industrial and medical applications. — (New York Times) 


C. UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. — New Cabinet. - 
Resignation of M. Sabry Assali. - Regional Executive 
Councils for Egypt and Syria. 

President Nasser appointed on Oct. 8 a new Central Cabinet 
for the United Arab Republic, and also two Regional Executive 
Councils — each with its own president — for Egypt and Syria. 
This change, which increased the number of Ministers from 
34 to 50, marked a return to the system envisaged in the 
original proposals for the formation of the U.A.K. put forward 
on Feb. 5 (see 16005 A), which were subsequently abandoned 
m favour of a system of Ministries with separate regional heads 
(see 16085 A). According to the Egyptian press, the reorgani- 
zation was aimed at making the two regions — Egypt and 
Syria — work at “the same pace ” and at bringing the efficiency 
of governmental machinery m Damascus up to that m Cairo. 


At the same time the number of Vice-Presidents was reduced 
from four to three— M. Abdul Latif el-Boghdadi, Field-Marshal 
Hakim Amer, and M. Akrarn Hourani — following the resigna- 
tion of M. Sabry Assali (see below). The membership of the 
new Central Cabinet — comprising 14 Egyptians and seven 
Syrians— was as follows, former nationalities being shown in 
parentheses (E.— Egyptian ; S.— Syrian) : 

M. Abdel Latif el-Boghdadi 




Field-Marshal Abdel Hakim 

Amer (FT) 

M. Akram Hourani (S.) 

M. Zakaria Molncddin (E.) . . 
M. Hussein Sliafei (FI) 

M. Kamaleddin Hussein (R.) 
Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi (E.) . . 
M. Hassan Jubarrah (S.) 

M. Abdel Moneim el- 
Kaissouny (E.) . . 

M. Ahmed Abdul Sharbassi 

(K-) 

M. Ahmed Hassan Hakoury 

(«•) 

M. Fakbar cl-Kayali (S.) . . 
M. Salah Bitar (S.) 
Wing-Commander Ali Sabry 

(K.) 

Colonel Amin Nafouri (S ) . . 
M. Bashir el-Atba (S.) 

Major Ahmed Abdel Karim 

(S.) 

Dr. Aziz Sidky (E.) 

M. Kamal Ramzi Stino (E.) 
Dr. Said Marei (E.) 

M. Kamaleddin Rifaat (E.) . . 


Vice-President and Planning. 

Vice-President and War, 
Vice-President and Justice. 
Interior. 

Social Affairs and Labour. 
Education. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Treasury. 

Economy. 

Public Works. 

Religious Foundations (Wakfs). 
Minister of State. 

Culture and National Guidance. 

Minister of State for Presidential 
Affairs. 

Comm uni cations. 

Health. 

Rural and Municipal Affairs. 
Industry. 

Supply.' 

Agriculture and Land Reform. 
Minister of State. 


The membership of the two Regional Executive Councils 
was as follows : 


Egypt. Dr. Nureddin Tarraf —President ; M. All mad Rusal — 
Justice ; M. Mohammed Abu Nosscir — Rural and Municipal Affairs ; 
Dr, Mustafa Khalil —Communications ; M, Hassan Abbas Zakl — 
Economy ; M. Path! Rizk— Industry ; M. Saiwat Okasha— Culture 
and Guidance ; M. Towflk Abdel Fattah— Sooial Affairs and Labour ; 
M. Abbas lUulwan— Interior ; M. Ahmed E Imahrouki — A grioulture ; 
M. Hassan Boghdadi — Land Reform ; M. Musa Arafa — Public 
Works ; M. Mohammed Nassar —Health ; M, Hassan Salaoddin— 
Finance ; M. Ahmed Naguib Hashem— Education. 

Syria. M. Nureddin Kuliala — President and Planning ; M. Abdel 
Wahab Homacl — Finance ; M. Khalil Kallas — Economy; Major 
Mustafa Hamdim — Land Reform; Colonel Abdel Hamid Sarxaj — 
Interior; M. Mihad Ksaem— Justice ; M. Ahmed Haj-Yunis — 
Agriculture ; M. Shawkhat Kanawati — Health ; M. Abdel Ghani 
Kannout— Social Affairs and Labour; M. Mohammed Alem — 
Communications; M. Teima Awad Allah — Rural and Municipal 
Affairs ; M. Riad Malki — Culture and Guidance ; M. Anjad Tara- 
bulsi — Education; M. Ouajih Summon — Industry. 

M. Sabry Assali, one of the four Vice-Presidents on the 
formation of the U.A.R., submitted his resignation on Oct. 6. 

The Cairo newspaper Al Akhbar had previously published extracts 
from documents (said to hare been produced during the trial in 
Baghdad of Dr. Jamali, the former Iraqi Premier) which purported 
to show that in 1954 M. Assali had taken part in a plot to merge 
Syria with Iraq under the late King Faisal, and that ho had accepted 
money horn the Iraqi Crown's secret fund for this purpose. M. Assali 
denied these allegations, accused Syrian newspapers of conducting 
a personal campaign against him, and pointed out that the plan for 
Syrian-Iraqi union was an old one which had been discussed by all 
the Syrian parties. 

M. Assali was the last Prime Minister of Syria before the 
union of that country and Egypt as the United Arab Republic. 
(Times - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep* U.A.R. Cabinet, 16085 A.) 
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A. UNITED STATES. — The little Rock Case. - 
Supreme Court’s Judgment. 

The unanimous judgment of the U.S. Supreme Court 
rejecting any delay of integration, at the Little Rock Central 
High School was read by Chief Justice Earl Warren on Sept. 29, 
and is summarized below. 

«* This case/* the judgment began, “ raises questions of the highest 
importance to the maintenance of the Federal system of government. 
It necessarily involves a claim by the Governor and Legislature of 
a State that there is no duty on State officials to obey Federal Court 
orders resting on this Court’s considered interpretation of the U.S. 
Constitution.” After reviewing the history of the case, and specifi- 
cally its decision of May 17, 1954 [see 13593 A] that enforced racial 
segregation in public schools was a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws guaranteed m the 14th Amendment to the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court recapitulated its decree of May 31, 1955, in which 
it had enunciated the principles for implementing its 1954 decision 
[see 14244 A]. 

Tn this connexion it was recalled that the Supreme Court had 
recognized that “ good faith compliance ** with the principles of the 
1954 decision might in some situations “ call for elimination of a 
variety of obstacles” in carrying out the necessary changes. In 
the 1955 decree, however, it had been expressly stated that “ the 
vitality of these constitutional prmciples [i.e. those set forth in the 
1954 decision] cannot be allowed to yield simply because of disagree- 
ment with them” ; and that “ while giving weight to public and 
private considerations/* the Courts would require that “ a prompt 
and reasonable start” should be made ‘"toward full compliance” 
with the 1954 ruling. Once such a start had been made, the Courts 
might find that additional time was necessary to carry out the 
ruling in an effective manner ; but in such cases the school authorities 
would have to establish that such time was necessary in the public 
interest and was consistent with “ good faith compliance ” at the 
earliest practicable date. 

The ju dgme nt continued : “ Under such circumstances, the 

District Courts were directed to require ‘ a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance/ and to take such action as was 
necessary to bring about the end of racial segregation in public 
schools ‘ with all deliberate speed.* Of comse, in many locations, 
obedience to the duty of desegregation would require the immediate 
general admission of Negro children, otherwise qualified as students 
for their appropriate classes, at particular schools. On the other 
hand, a District Court, after analysis of the relevant factors (which, 
of course, excludes hostility to racial desegregation), might conclude 
that justification existed for not requiring the present uon-segregated 
admission of all qualified Negro children. In such circumstances, 
however, the Court should scrutinize the programme of the school 
authorities to make sure that they had developed arrangements 
directed toward the earliest practicable completion of desegregation, 
and had taken appropriate steps to put their programme into 
effective operation. It was made plain that delay m any guise in 
order to deny the constitutional rights of Negro children could 
not be countenanced, and that only a prompt start, diligently and 
earnestly pursued, to eliminate racial segregation from public schools 
could constitute good-faith compliance. State authorities weie thus 
duty bound to devote every effort toward initiating desegregation 
and bringing about the elnmnation of racial discrimination in the 
public school system.** 

Reviewing the events at Little Rock from 1955 to date, the 
judgment said that “while the School Board was going forward 
with its preparation for desegregating the Little Rock school system, 
other State authorities, in contrast, were actively pursuing a pro- 
gramme “ designed to perpetuate in Arkansas the system of racial 
segregation which this Court had held violated the 14th Amend- 
ment.” The Supreme Court went on to say that it had accepted 
“ without reservation ” the position of the School Board, the 
Superintendent of Schools, and their counsel that they had “ displayed 
entire good faith in the conduct of these proceedings and m dealing 
with the unfortunate and distressing sequence of events which has 
been outlined.*’ 

In accepting the findings of the Distiict Court as to the conditions 
at Central High School during the 1957-58 school year, the Supreme 
Court declared : “ The significance of these findings, however, is to 
be considered in the light of the fact, indisputably revealed by the 
record before us, that the conditions they depict are directly traceable 
to the actions of legislators and executive officials of the Sta-te of 
Arkansas, taken in their official capacities, which reflect their own 
determination to resist this Court’s decision in the Brown case [i.e. 
the decision of May 17, 1954] and which have brought about violent 
resistance to that decision in Arkansas . . . One may well sympathize 
with the position of the Board m the face of the frustrating conditions 
which have confronted it ; hut, regardless of the Board’s good faith, 
the actions of the other State agencies responsible for those condi- 
tions compel us to reject the Board’s legal position. 

“ The constitutional rights of respondents are not to be sacrificed 
or yielded to the violence and disorder which have followed upon the 
actions of the Governor and the Legislature . . . Law and order are not 
to be preserved by depriving Negro children of their constitutional 
rignts. The record before us clearly establishes that the growth of 
the Board’s difficulties to a magnitude beyond its unaided power to 
control is the product of State action. Those difficulties, as counsel 
for the Board conceded on the oral argument in this Court, can also 
be brought under control by State action. The controlling legal 


principles are plain. The command of the 14 th Amendment is that 
no * State * shall deny to any person withiu its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

Quoting from a number of other decisions, the judgment wont on : 
“ A State acts by its legislative, executive, or judicial authorities. 
It can act in no other way. The Constitutional provision, therefore, 
must mean that no agency of the State, or of the officers or agents 
by whom its powers are exerted, shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. Whoever, by virtue of 
public position under a !5tate Government, domes or takes away the 
equal protection of the laws, violates the Constitutional inhibition ; 
and as he acts m the name and for the State, and Is clothed with the 
State’s power, his act is that of the State. This must bo so, or tho 
Constitutional prohibition has no moaning ... In short, tho Constitu- 
tional right of children not to bo discriminated against in school 
admission on grounds of race or colour, doolarod by this Court in 
the Brown case, can neither bo nullified openly and directly by 
State legislators or State executive or judicial officers, nor nullified 
indirectly by thorn through an evasive scheme for segregation, 
whether attempted ‘ ingeniously ’ or ingenuously/ ” 

Dealing with tho contention of Governor Faubus and the Arkansas 
Legislature that they wore not bound by tho Supremo Court’s earlier 
decisions of 1954 and 1955, tho judgment declared : “ It is necessary 
only to recall some basic Constitutional propositions which are 
settled doctrines. Article VI of tho Constitution makes the Constitu- 
tion the ‘ supreme law of tho land/ In 1803, Chief Justice Marshall, 
speaking for a unanimous Court, referring to the Constitution as 
‘ the fundamental and paramount law of the nation * [and] declared 
that * it is emphatically tho province and duty of tho judicial depart- 
ment to say what tho law is. This decision declared tho basic principle 
that the Federal judiciary is supremo in tho exposition of tho law of 
the Constitution, and that principle has over since boon respected 
by this Court aud the country as a permanent and Indispensable 
feature of our Constitutional system. It follows that tho interpreta- 
tion of the 14th Amendment enunciated by this Court in the Brown 
case is tho supremo law of tho laud, and Article VI of tho Constitu- 
tion makes it of binding effect on the States ...” 

Alter quoting Supremo Court decisions laying down tho supremacy 
of the Federal Constitution, tho judgment continued : “It Is, of 
course, quite true that tho responsibility for public education is 
primarily tho concern of tho States, but it is equally true that such 
responsibilities, like all other State activity, must bo exorcised 
consistently with Federal Constitutional requirements as they apply 
to State action. The Constitution created a Government dedicated 
to equal justice under law. Tho 14th Amendment embodied and 
emphasized that ideal. State support of segregated schools through 
any arrangement, management, funds or property cannot bo squared 
with the Amendment's command ...” 

Tho judgment concluded : “ Tho basio decision in 4 Brown * was 
unanimously reached by this Court only after the case had been 
briefed and twice argued and the issues had boon given most serious 
consideration. Since tho first Brown opinion three now Justices have 
come to tho Court. They are at one with tho Justices still on tho 
Court who participated in that basic decision as to Its correctness, 
aud that decision is now unanimously reaffirmed. Tho principles 
announced in that decision, and the obedience of the States to them, 
according to the command of tho Constitution, are indispensable 
for the protection of the freedoms guaranteed by our fundamental 
charter for all of us ” 

In addition to the Chief Justice, the other members of the 
Supreme Court concurring in the decision were Justices Black, 
Frankfurter, Douglas, Burton, Clark, Harlan, Brennan, and 
Whittaker. — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 16433 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Exchange Control. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced on Oct. 23 that 
the sending of cash gifts of lip to £10 m each calendar year to 
persons resident abroad would be permitted as from Nov. 10. 
Hitherto bona fide cash gifLs could only he sent to persons 
resident m the sterling area and Scandinavia, 

The Treasury announced on Oct. 24 that travel allowances 
would remain unchanged for the year beginning Nov. 1, 
1958 1 e. £100 basic travel allowance, £70 for children under 

12, and allowances of £35 and £15 for cars and motor-cycles 
respectively. For travel in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Greenland, and the Faroes “ reasonable ” amounts of currency 
would be allowed, and in all cases travellers could pay in 
sterling outside the basic allowance for their own journey, by 
any regular means of transport, throughout the world. 

The amount of sterling notes winch could be taken out of the 
country remained unchanged at £10. 

(Financial Times - Treasury Press Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 15821 D.$ 15808 C.) 

C. NETHERLANDS. — Cabinet Appointment. 

Dr, van Aartsen was appointed Minister for Transport and 
Waterways on Oct. 28 in succession to Mr. J, Algera, who had 
resigned for health reasons. Like his predecessor, Dr. van 
Aartsen (49) is a member of the Anti-Revolutionary Party. 
(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 15980 F.) 
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OCTOBER 25 — NOVEMBER 2, 3958 

A. PAKISTAN. — Constitution abrogated by President 
Mirza. - Dismissal of Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments and Assemblies. - Imposition of Martial Law. - 
General Ayub Khan becomes Prime Minister and 
President. - Resignation of President Mirza. - Measures 
against Corruption and Black-Mar kete ering. - Arrests 
of Party Leaders. - Abolition of Political Parties. 

By a proclamation issued on Oct. 7, President Mirza of 
Pakistan abrogated the Constitution, dismissed the Central 
and Provincial Governments, dissolved the National and 
Provincial Assemblies, abolished all political parties, pro- 
claimed martial law, and appointed General Ayub Khan 
(C.-in-C. of the Army) as Chief Martial Law Administrator. 
The immediate occasion of his action was a crisis inside Mr. 
Firoz Khan Noon’s Cabinet, from which six Awami League 
Ministers had resigned a few hours previously, only live days 
after they had taken ollice. Both the wording of the proclama- 
tion and subsequent statements by President Mirza and General 
Ayub, however, made it clear that the President’s action, in 
which he was fully supported by the Army, was motivated by 
his conviction that the political parties were responsible for 
the “ chaotic internal situation ” and would “ rig the elections 
for their own ends.” Recent developments which apparently 
brought matters to a head included— m addition to party 
disputes over posts in the Central Government — riotous scenes 
in the East Pakistan Assembly between Sept. 20-23, m which 
the Deputy Speaker was fatally injured, and violent agitation 
by the Moslem League, whose para-military organization was 
suppressed by the Government on Sept. 20 . 

A new non-party Government was formed by General Ayub 
Khan, who also assumed the Presidency of Pakistan following 
the resignation of President Iskander Mirza. Details of these 
developments are given below under cross-headings. 

The Cabinet Crisis. 

In order to widen the basis of his Government, Mr, Noon 
had discussions during September with Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
and Mr. Hamidul Huq Choudhury, the respective leaders of 
the Awami League and the Krishak Sramik party. Mr. 
Choudhury was sworn in as a Minister on Sept. 10 , and acted 
as Finance Minister during the absence of Syed Amjad AH, who 
was attending the Commonwealth economic conference in 
Montreal (see 10443 A.). Although Mr. Suhrawardy refused to 
join the Government himself, three members of the Awami 
League (Mr. Zahiruddin, Mr. Dildar Ahmad, and Mr. Nuru 
Rehman) took ofUee as Ministers on Oct. 2, and three others 
(Mr. Peter Paul Gomez, Mr. Abdul Rehman Khan, and Mr. 
Adiuddin) as Ministers of State. Two Republicans, Cliaudhry 
Abdus Salam and Sardar Mohammed Akbar Khan Buqti, had 
previously been sworn in as Ministers of State on Sept. 20. 
These changes increased the size of the Government to 17 
Ministers and nine Ministers of State (eight Ministers and four 
Ministers of State from West Pakistan, and nine Ministers and 
five Ministers of State from East Pakistan), out of a National 
Assembly of 80 members. 

The reallocation of portfolios in the enlarged Cabinet gave 
rise to intense controversy. On returning to Karachi on Oct. I 
Syed Amjad All refused to relinquish the Finance Ministry in 
Mr. Choudhury’s favour, and threatened to leave the Republican 
Party with 10 other deputies, including a number of Ministers. 
At midday on Oct. 7 Mr. Noon announced a Cabinet reshuffle 
whereby he himself relinquished the Foreign Ministry to 
Sardar Abdur Rashid (formerly Minister of Commerce and 
Industries) ; Syed Amjad Ali retained the Finance Ministry ; 
Mr. Choudhury became Minister of Commerce ; and Mr. 
Zahimddin, Mr. Ahmad, and Mr. Rehman became Ministers 
of Communications, Irrigation and Power, and Education 
respectively. Immediately these appointments were announced, 
the Awami League decided to recall its six representatives in 
the Government as a protest against the allocation of portfolios ; 
it stated that Mr. Noon was facing grave difficulties inside the 
Republican Party over the distribution of portfolios between 
East and West Pakistan, and that these difficulties were of such 
a nature that the very purpose of the Awami League’s entry 
into the Cabinet — to ensure the holding of free and fair elections 
on the appointed date of Feb. 15 — may be thwarted.” Mr. 
Noon subsequently reshuffled his Cabinet a second time to 
exclude the Awami League representatives. 

Abrogation of Constitution. - Proclamation of 
Martial Law. 

President Mirza issued his proclamation in the late evening 
of Oct. 7 , a few hours after the crisis inside the Cabinet. The 

reclamation, in which he explained the reasons for his decision, 

itterly attacked the political parties, which were accused of 


corruption, complete unscrupulousness in their struggle for 
power, and an irresponsible attitude towards the country’s 
foreign policy. 

“ For the last two years," President Mirza stated, “ I have been 
watching with the deepest anxiety the ruthless struggle for power, 
the corruption, the shameful exploitation of our simple, honost, 
patriotic, and industrious masses, the lack of decorum, and the 
prostitution of Islam for political ends . . . Those despicable activities 
have led to a dictatorship of the lowest order ; adventurers and 
exploiters have flourished to the detriment of the masses, and are 
getting richer by their nefarious practices.’ * No serious attempt had 
boon made to tackle the food crisis ; the Agriculture and Land 
Administration had boon made “a handmaiden of politics" ; and 
there was smuggling of food, medicines, and other necessities. The 
import of food had boon a constant drain on foreign exchange, and 
muoh-neodod internal development projects had had to be curtailed. 

The proclamation continued ■ * * Somo of our politicians have boen 
talking of bloody revolution Anothor typo of adventurer thinks fit to 
go to foreign countries and attempt a direct alignment with them, 
which oan only be described as high treason.” [Tills passage referred 
to Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan and Maulana Bhoshani — see below,] 
" Tho disgraceful scene enacted rooontly in the East Pakistan 
Assembly is known to all ... You do not raise the prestige of your 
country by beating the Speaker, killing the Deputy Spoaker, and 
dose orating tho national flag. Tho mentality of the political parties 
has sunk so low that I am unable any longer to believe that elections 
will improve tho present chaotic internal situation and enable us to 
form a strong and stable Government capable of dealing with 
innumerable problems. We oannot got men from the moon. The 
same group who have brought Pakistan to the verge of ruination 
will rig elections for their own onds . . . Judging by their shifting 
loyalties and ceaseless and unscrupulous scramble for office, the 
elections will be neither free nor fair, and will be more Ukoly to lead 
ultimately to a roaliy bloody revolution than to solve tho country’s 
problems. 

‘‘Pakistan's foreign policy is subjected to unintelligent and 
irresponsible orltiolsm for selfish and unpatriotic motives, often by 
the very pooplo responsible for it," the proclamation continued. 
“We desire to have friendly relations with all nations, but politioal 
adventurers try their best to oreato bad blood and misunderstanding 
between us and countries like the U.S.S.R., tho United Arab Republic, 
and the People’s Republic of China, Against India they scream for 
war, knowing full well that they will toe nowhere near tho firing line. 
In no other country in the world do political parties treat foreign 
poUoy in such a fashion as in Pakistan. To dispel tho oonfusion so 
oaused, I categorically reiterate that we shall continue to follow the 
policy which our interests and geography demand, that wo shall 
honour all international commitments which ... wo have under- 
taken to safeguard the soomity of Pakistan and, as a peace-loving 
nation, to play our part in averting tho danger of war in this troubled 
world. 

“ My appraisal of tho internal situation has led mo to believe 
that the vast majority of tho people no longer have any confidence 1 
in tho present system of government," President Mirza declared. 
“ They are getting more and more disillusioned and disappointed, 
and are boooming dangerously resentful of the manner in which they 
are being exploited. Their rosontmont is justifiable, as the leaders 
have failed to prove themselves worthy of the confidence tho masses 
have reposed in them. Tho Constitution is sacred, but mere sacred 
is the country's welfare and tho happiness of the poople. The Consti- 
tution is seriously threatened by the ruthlessnoss of traitors and 
political adventurers. Tho Constitution is so full of dangerous 
compromises that Pakistan will disintegrate internally if the inherent 
malaise is not removed. To rectify this, the country must first be 
brought to sanity by a peaceful revolution. Then it Is my intention 
to collect a number of patriotic persons to examine our problems 
In tho political field and to devise a Constitution more suitable to 
the genius of tho Moslem people. When it is ready, and at the 
appropriate time, it will be submitted to a referendum. 

“ I have therefore decided that • 

(a) The Constitution of Maroh 23, 1950, will be abrogated. 

(b) The Central and Provincial Governments will be dismissed 
with immediate effect. 

(c) The National Parliament and Provincial Assemblies will be 
dissolved. 

( 1 d ) AH politioal parties will be abolishod. 

(e) Until alternative arrangements are made, Pakistan will come 
under martial law. I hereby appoint General Mohammed Ayub 
Khan, Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Army, as Chief Martial Law- 
Administrator, and place all tho armed forces of Pakistan under 
his command. 

“ The present action has boen taken with the utmost regret," the 
proclamation concluded, “ but 1 have had to do it in the interests 
of the country and the masses —finer men than whom it is difficult 
to imagine. To patriots and law-abiding citizens, I promise you will 
be happier and freer. The political adventurers, tho smugglers, the 
black-marketeers, the hoarders, will bo unhappy, and their activities 
will be severely restricted. As for tho traitors, they had better flee 
the country if they can while tho going is good ... " 

General Ayub, in a broadxjast , on Oct. 8, said that the 
ultimate aim of the new regimb was testers dmiiocracy , but 
of a type that people could tu^derstand and work. 4 • When 
the time comes your opinion Wift be Lce^Jyj askedv’ -• h^ #dded, 
u but when that time will be, events alone calf tblrLiC 4 
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What Rad happened, General Ayub continued, was "a drastic and 
extreme step, taken with great reluctance hut with the fullest 
oouviction that there was no alternative to it except the disintegra- 
tion and complete ruination of the country/* Total administrative, 
economic, political, and moral chaos had been brought about by 
self-seeking political leaders who had “ ravaged the country or tried 
to barter it away for personal gains/* while “weak and irresolute 
Governments looked on with masterly inactivity and cowardice and 
allowed things to drift and deteriorate and discipline to go to pieces. 
Since the deaths of the Quaid-i-Azam (Mr M. A. Jinnah) and Mr. 
liaauat Ali Khan, “politicians have started a free-for-all type of 
fighting in which no holds were barred. They have waged a ceaseless 
and hitter war agains t each other regardless of the ill-effects on the 
country, just to whet their appetites and satisfy their base motives. 
There has been no limit to the depth of their baseness, chicanery, 
deceit, and degradation. Having nothing constructive to offer, they 
used provincial feelings and sectarian, leligious, and racial differences 
-to set P akistani against Pakistani. The country and people could 
go to the dogs as far as they were concerned/* 


After emphasizing that the Army had “ kept severely aloof from 
politics/’ General Ayub went on : “You may not know, but I 
refused on several occasions the late Ghulam Mohammad’s offer to 
take over the country. I did so in the belief that I could serve the 
cause of Pakistan better from the place where I was, and I also had 
a faint hope that some politicians would rise to the occasion and lead 
the country to a better future. Events have falsified those hopes, 
and we have come to the present pass. A perfectly sound country 
has been turned into a laughing-stock. This is bad, hut the situa- 
tion has to he faced and remedies found — as, God willing, they are 
going to he. As to the operation of martial law, I propose to use 
civilian agencies to the maximum. The armed forces will be used 
as little as possible. In the main they will continue to attend to their 
primary role of external defence. Martial law regulations will be 
issued which will tighten up existing laws on matters like malingering 
or Inefficiency among officials, any form of bribery or corruption, 
hoardin g , smuggling, or black m&rketeering, or any other type of 
anti-social or anti-State activity. Such matters will be dealt with 
ruthlessly and expeditiously . . . ” 

At a press conference on Oct. 10, General Ayub said that 
whilst it was the President’s constitutional responsibility to 
halt the “ disintegration of the country,” it would have been 
the Army’s responsibility to do so if the President had not acted. 
Education, food, and the rehabilitation of refugees would 
be the first problems to be tackled ; the educational system 
would be overhauled ; and a “ scientific ” rather than an 
“ emotional ” solution would be found for the problem of 
agrarian reform. On relations with India, he said : “ No 
Pakistani can forget the Kashmir issue. We in the Army 
feel it more because we recognize the significance of the 
problem. Our efforts will be directed toward solving the problem 
satisfactorily and peacefully. Once there is a solution of 
the Canal Waters dispute and Kashmir, we have no further 
grouse against India. Bitterest enemies have become friends 
because of circumstance- You cannot have eternal enemies 
nor eternal friends, but you can have eternal interests/’ 


In a further press statement on Oct. 19 General Ayub said 
that, in addition to the other reforms, the present 4 ‘ most 
expensive and dilatory ” law system, “ good only for those 
who know the law,” would have to be replaced by a system 
which “ the people understand and which gives them quicker 
justice.” He stressed that the martial law introduced in the 
country was a 44 benign martial law to assist the civil power to 
dear up this mess,” emphasizing that Pakistan was not 
under military rule and that the bulk of the Army was already 
back at its normal tasks. 


President Iskander Mirn (58) was in 1919 the first Indian cade 
to be gazetted into the British Army from. Sandhurst. Transfers 
in 1926 to the Indian Political Service, he became the first Defeno 
Secretary of Pakistan in 1947. In May 1954 he was appointee 
Governor of East Bengal with absolute powers, and the followim 
October entered the Central Government as Minister of the Interim 
He succeeded Mr. Ghulam Mohammad as Governor-General in 1955 
and was elected President on the adoption of the Republican Constitn 
tion in the following year. Although returned to the Constituen 
Assembly in 1955 as a Moslem League candidate, he was lareel- 
responsible for the formation of the Republican Party, and has takei 
an active part in bringing about the various Cabinet changes of th 
past three years ; in particular, he forced the resignation of th 
Suhrawardy Government in 1957 by refusing to allow it to seek ; 
vote of confidence from the National Assembly (see 15819 A) t 
his publio statements he has frequently advocated a “ controlled 
democracy “ for Pakistan, and has urged a revision of the Constitn 
tion on the U.S. model to give the President increased powers. 

General Mohammad Ayub Khan (51) also entered the Indiai 
Army from Sandhurst. He commanded a battalion in Burma h 
the Second World War became C.-ta-C. of the PaUstaa t 

Go™entTm“ 5 DefenCe M “ 8ter ^ 111- 


In an Order issued on Oct. 10, President Mirza announced 
that the country would continue to be governed as nearly as 
possible in accordance with the abrogated Constitution, and 
that all courts in existence would continue in being. The 
Supreme Court and High Courts would have power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus , mandamus , prohibition, quo warranto. 
and certiorari , but no writ might be issued against the Clxief 
Administrator of Martial Law or any person under lus authority. 
No court or person might call in question the President’s 
proclamation, any order made in pursuance thereof, any 
martial law order or regulation, or any finding, judgment, or 
order of a special military court. 


Martial Law Regulations. - Measures against 
Corruption. - Arrests of Party Leaders. 

For administrative purposes the country was divided on 
Oct. 9 into three zones, each under a senior officeri— Major- 
General Sher Bahadur (Karachi Federal area), Lieut, -General 
Mohammad Azam Khan (West Pakistan), and Major-General 
Umrao Khan (East Pakistan). Mr. Aziz Ahmad (Secretary to 
the Ministry of Rehabilitation) was appointed Secretary- 
General to the Government and Deputy Chief Martial Law 
Administrator, whilst Lieut. -General Musa (the Army Chief of 
Staff) became Deputy C.-m-C. The Governor of East Pakistan, 
Mr. Sultanuddin Ahmed, was replaced on Oct. 10 by Mr. 
Zakir Hussain. 

General Ayub Khan issued regulations on Get, 9 providing 
for the setting-up of special and summary military courts to 
try contraventions of martial law regulations or offences under 
ordinary law. Persons convicted of such offences could be 
punished by death (subject to confirmation by the Admin- 
istrator of Martial Law), transportation for life, rigorous 
imprisonment for not less than seven years, whipping, fines, 
or forfeiture of property, depending on the gravity of the 
offence; women and offenders above the age of 45, however, 
could not he sentenced to whipping. 

Other regulations were issued by General Ayub Khan on Get. 9 
providing severe penalties against acts of sabotage, looting, 
mutiny, rebellion, hoarding, and smuggling, and prohibiting strikes 
or agitation in educational institutions or public utilities under 
penalties of up to 10 years* rigorous imprisonment. 

The death penalty was imposed for assistance to any external 
enemy, mutiny, rebellion, rioting, noting as an enemy agent, or 
impeding the operations of the aimed forces. As a maximum punish- 
ment the death penalty was also imposed, for looting 5 daoolty ; 
interfering with the working of roads, railways, canals, airfields, and 
telegraph, telephone, or wireless installations, or with any other 
Government property ; giving false evidence ; hoarding of food 
grains ; smuggling of all kinds ; child abduction ; causing wilful 
damage to publio property or to supplies for the armed forces ; 
assisting or harbouring mutineers or rebels ; and resisting or 
attacking any member of the military or civil forces, or any officials. 

Attempts to bribo officials, aoocplanoo of bribes by officials, or 
misuse of an official position by bestowing patronage or favours, 
were made punishable on Oot. 11 by 14 years’ rigorous imprisonment, 
All offenders sentenced under martial law were ordered to be treated 
as ordinary criminals, whatever their status or position. 


Similarly drastic measures were ordered by Major-General 
Umrao Khan in East Pakistan. 

Pre-censorship was introduced for the publication by newspapers, 
periodicals, or any other media of any nows, statements or comments 
other than communiques issued by tho martial law authorities, 
under penalties of 10 years* rigorous imprisonment. 

Other orders were issued by Major-General Umrao Khan (1) 
proscribing the death penalty for publishing, printing, circulating 
(or causing to be published, printed, or circulated, or otherwise 
being in possession of), any pamphlet, poster, publication, or other 
type of literature calculated to promote or attempt to promote 
feelings of enmity or inter-provincial hatred ; (2) imposing up to 
seven years* rigorous imprisonment for failure by any occupier of a 
bnUding or premises to effooe or destroy slogans or leaflets which 
had been written, painted or posted on tho building concerned; 

3 , g up to 14 yoar8 ' rigorous Imprisonment, or a heavy fine, 

or both, for spreading (oither orally, In writing, or by signals) reports 
calculated to croate alarm or despondency amongst tho public, or to 
create antagonism towards tho armed forces ; (4) prohibiting meetings 
of more than five persons without prior permission, except for bona 
fide religious meetings, and proscribing up to 10 years* rigorous 
imprisonment for holding or attending any unauthorized mooting 
or procession ; (5) imposing 14 years* rigorous Imprisonment for 
hoarding, profiteering, or blaok-markctoering of any essential com- 
modities food, or any other goods ; (G) providing that whore any 
ot 00n <*avening any martial law order or 
regulation, the military court could (in addition to any punishment 
imposed on tho child) sentence his father or legal guardian to 
imprisonment for up to five years or a fine up to 10,000 rupees, or 


A further order issued by General Ayub Khan on Oct. 11 
laid down specific measures against the hoarding of food grains. 
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The order, which came into inmicdiato effect, laid down that no 
one could keep i'ood grams m his possession for his personal consump- 
tion or that of members of Ins family, including servants, m excess 
of six maimds per head of rice or atta, nine maunds of paddy or 
seven maunds of wheat, or a combination of two or more of those 
food grams. It provided that any excess stocks would be taken over 
by the authorities at prices lixod by the Government. 

Other regulations of the same date imposed 14 years’ imprisonment 
for spreading rumours calculated to promote or encourage pro- 
vincialism, sogregariamsm, or linguistic feelings, and five years’ 
imprisonment for refusal to divulge one’s name and address when 
questioned by an oiheial. 

Other measures announced by the Pakistani Government or 
General Ayub JLvlian on Ocl. 11-13 included the following : 
(1) a direction by the Government to all banks in Pakistan 
freezing the balances of all political parties ; (2) ordering a 
thorough inquiry into the state of the medical and health 
services by Lieut.-General Burki (then director-general of 
medical services of the armed forces, and subsequently 
appointed Minister of Health and Social Welfare—see below) ; 
(3) the dissolution of the Karachi Municipal Corporation, 
and the appointment of a civil servant (Mr. Azizullah Hasan) 
as Municipal Commissioner. 

A number of prominent persons were arrested m the course 
of the new Administration’s drive against corruption and black- 
marketeermg including several leading politicians. Mr. M. A. 
Khuhro (Defence Munster in Mr. Noon’s Government) was 
arrested in Karachi on Oct. 0 on a charge of black market 
dealings in cars, and was refused bail ; General Ayub said on 
the following day that this action had been taken by the civil 
authorities, and that he himself had known nothing of it until 
afterwards. In Dacca, eight leading politicians and high 
olheials of the blast Pakistan Administration, including three 
former Ministers of the Central Government, were arrested on 
Oct. 12 on charges of corruption and, acquiring properties 
disproportionate to [heir known sources of income. They 
were Mr. Hauudut Iluq Choudhury ; Mr. Abdul Mansur 
Ahmed and Mr. Abdul Khaleque (Minister of Commerce 
and Industries and Minister of Labour respectively in Mr. 
Suhrawardy’s Government) ; Sheikh Mujibur Rahman (general 
secretary of the Awami League) ; Mr. Nurucidin Ahmad 
(managing director of a Dacca linn and a former Awami 
League member of the Last Pakistan Assembly) ; Mr. Asgliar 
Ah ’ Shah (industrial Development Commissioner) ; Mr. 
Aminul Choudhury ( Under-Secretary m the Commerce, labour, 
and Industries Department) ; and Mr. M. A. Jabbar (chief 
engineer for communications and buildings). 

Tho Army, Navy, and police carded oat a series of! raids on sus- 
pected hiding places of smuggled goods, during which they made 
numerous arrests and recovered largo stocks of gold sovereigns, 
watches, cameras, fountain pens, nylon, silk, jewellery, and porfnmos. 
In addition to those measures against the black market, pde.es woro 
sharply reduced by decree. In consequence a rush on tho shops 
occurred ; hoarders of foreign goods (many of which had for years 
boon available only through tho black market) hastened to release 
them ; and hoarders of foreign currency hastened to exchange it for 
goods. To forestall tho danger of Inflation, limitations woro imposed 
on Oct. 16 on purchases of cloth and household goods, and on Oct, 19 
it was ordered that sales of imported goods should be made only on 
production of ration cards. 

Four leading members of the left-wing National Awami 
Party- Maulana Bhashani, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Khan 
Abdus Samuel Khan Achakzai, and Mr. G. M. Syed— were 
arrested on Oct. 10-12 under the Security of Pakistan Act. 
Maulana Bhashani, the founder and president of the party, had 
recently visited both the IJ.S.S.R. and the United Arab 
Republic, where he met President Nasser. Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan (the former “ Redshirl ” leader) and Abdus Sam ad 
Khan (known as “the Baluchi Gandhi ”) are the leaders of 
the movement for an autonomous Path an province of 
“ Pakhtoonistan ” inside West Pakistan. 


Policy Statements by President Mirza and General Ayub. 

President Mirza gave details of his programme for the future 
in an interview with foreign correspondents on Oct. 15. 

Emphasizing that he had acted unwillingly, President Miiza said : 
“ 1 waited for a very long time, hoping things would get bettor, but 
they wont from bad to worse. I did not fool elections would make 
any difference. In tho Karachi municipal elections the biggest 
smugglers got tho most votes* I was convinced there was going to be 
bloodshed in the coming elections and rigging of the polls, and you 
would get the scum of tho country elected. I had not enough police 
to control the polling-booths all over tho country. If the elections 
led to bloodshed, wo should have had to have pumtivo martial law 
instead of the present non-violent one.” 

Of his future plans, President Mirza stated : 44 I shall run martial 
law for the shortest duration possible. Then wo shall have a National 
Council of not more than 12 to 15 persons and run on that basis for 


some time to clear up the country,” TMs body would roplaco, and 
probably include some members of, the committee of permanent 
officials which constituted tho Advisory Council to tho military 
regime 44 Then wo shall got about 30 or 40 good men to frame a 
Constitution,” ho added. “ Wo shall got it examined by people of 
international repute to see that it is workable, and then there will 
bo a referendum.” Stating that not all former political leaders would 
necessarily bo excluded from these two bodies, President Mirza 
mentioned Mr. Noon and Mr. K K Dutta (tho former Minister of 
Education and Law, who is a Hindu) as ‘ * groat gentlemen.” 

humming up his aims, tho President declared . “Wo want to got 
the Adimuistration away from the politicians. The Administration 
killed because of tho politicians’ interference in it. Wo have got to 
have some sort of representative Parliament which at the same time 
can be restricted. When I used tho words 4 controlled democracy * I 
was cursed from ono end of tho world to the other. Bnt I think we 
should have a democracy with a provision in tho Constitution to 
right the situation when democracy rims off the rails.” Ho would 
like a unitary Government with a strong Centro, but with a decen- 
tralized administration ; tho single unit of West Pakistan had failed 
because there had been too much concentration of power. As 
Pakistan’s litoracy rate was only 16 per cont, some form of restricted 
franchise would bo necessary. 

President Mirza said that ho was “very worried” about the 
precipitate fall in prices and tho i esultant ‘ ‘ buying spree.” “ Everyone 
is shouting at shopkeepers saying they have boon black-marketing,” 
ho added, 44 but that is not quite true. Import licences have been 
given to friends of politicians and the shopkeepers had to pay high 
prices.” If his advice had been asked, ho would have advised against 
the arrest of Mr. Khuhro and other politicians on corruption charges, 
as he did not wish to give ovon tho appearance of victimization or 
«• witch-hunting.” lie justified tho detention of Maulana Bhashani 
and other left-wing loaders, however, on tho ground that they woro 
44 a danger to the country.” 

On foreign relations, the President said : “1 believe in a potent 
Commonwealth, ono that is much stronger and able to solve all its 
disputes without rimurng hero and there. But no ono over listens to 
mo.” He would like to bo ‘ 4 very friendly ” with India if tho Kashmir 
and canal waters disputes woro settled, but no Government in 
Pakistan, military or otherwise, could last for 24 hours if it failed to 
uphold tho country’s interests in these two matters. Ho added : 

44 1 have heard talk from India that if wo do not have democracy 
hero, why should Kashmir be asked to vote ? That is tommy -rot. We 
want tho Kashmiri people to decide. I would consider a stoppage of 
tho Canal Waters as akin to throwing an atom bomb, But we are 
most anxious for friendly relations with India.” 

General Ayub issued the following statement on Oct. 17 : 

44 There seems to ho a fear m tho minds of people that if martial 
law is lifted soon tho old order will return with its attendant wicked- 
ness and evils, and all tho good that has boon done will bo lost. 
Lot mo assure everyone that, while martial law will not bo retained 
a minute longer than is necessary, it will not bo lifted a minute earlier 
than the purpose for which it has boon imposed is fulfilled. That 
purpose is the oloaring-up of tho political, social, economic, and 
administrative moss that has boon created in the past. Tho country 
has to bo brought back to convalescence, if not complete health. In 
addition, certain major reforms have to bo introduced. All those 
things will need the cover of martial law,” 

Reorganization of Ministries. - Land Reform Inquiry. 

The appointment of a Land Reforms Commission, headed 
by Mr. Akhlux Uussiun (Governor of West Pakistan), was 
announced on Ocl. IS. The Commission was required to 
consider problems relating to the ownership and tenancy of 
agricultural land and recommend measures for ensuring better 
production and social justice, as well as security of tenure for 
those engaged in cultivation,” and to report within the 
shortest possible time. 

Other orders, issued on the same day, reduced the number 
of Government departments by merging the Labour Ministry 
with the Ministry of Health, Social Welfare, and Community 
Development ; the Ministry of Parliamentary Allans with the 
Law Ministry ; and the Ministry of States and Frontier 
Regions with the Ministry of the Interior. The Cabinet post of 
Adviser on Kashmir Affairs was abolished. The Police Service 
was transferred from the Ministry of the Interior to the 
Cabinet Secretariat, and the National Planning Board was 
re-designated the Planning Commission, with Mr, G. Ahmed 
(chairman of the Water and Power Development Authority m 
West Pakistan) as its chairman. 

New Government formed by General Ayub Khan. - 
Resignation of President Mirza. - General Ayub assumes 
Presidential Powers. 

President Iskander Mirza formed a new Cabinet on Oct. 24 
and appointed General Ayub Khan as Prime Minister. It was 
stated that the new Government was a Cabinet in the 
accepted sense of the term,” indicating its joint responsibility 
though it had no parliamentary basis. The Cabinet consisted 
entirely of non-political personalities, its membership being 
as follows : 
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General Mohammed Ayub Khan 

Mr. Manzoor Qadir 

General Mohammad Azam Khan 

Lieut.-General W. A. Burki 

Mr. F. M. Khan 

Mr. Habib ur Rahman 

Lieut.-General K. M Sheikh 
Mr. Abul Kasim Khan . 

Mr. Hafizur Rahman 
Mr. Zulfiqar Butto 
Mr. M. Shoaib 
Maulvi Mohammad Ibrahim 


Prime Minister, Defence, 
and Kashmir Affairs. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Rehabilitation. 

Health and Social Welfare. 

Communications. 

Education, Information 
and Broadcasting. 

Interior. 

Industries, Works, Irriga- 
tion and Power. 

Food and Agriculture. 

Commerce. 

Finance. 

Law. 


Mr. Manzoor Qadir is a prominent member of the Lahore Bar ; 
Lieut.- General Sheikh, a former Chief of Staff, received his military 
education at Sandhurst and the Imperial Defence College ; Lieut.- 
General Azam Khan, also trained at Sandhurst, distinguished him- 
self in the relief work after the Punjab floods of 1950 , whilst Lieut.- 
General Burki (who took his M.D. at St. Andrew’s University) was 
Director-General of Medical Services of the Pakistan armed forces, 
Mr. F. M. Khan, an expert on railways, is Chief Election Commis- 
sioner , Mr. Habibur Rahman was Ambassador m Brussels at the 
time of his appointment to the new Cabinet ; Mr. Butto is a 
barrister who graduated at the University of California, took his 
M.A. at Christ Church, Oxford, and passed his Bar examinations at 
Lincoln’s Inn, London ; and Maulvi Mohammad Ibrahim is Vice- 
Chancellor of Dacca University. Mr. Abul Kasim Khan, an indus- 
trialist, was a member of the first Constituent Assembly but had 
lately taken no part in politics. Mr. Hafizur Rahman is an East 
Pakistan Government official, and Mr. Shoaib is a senior official at 
the Ministry of Finance. 

Following the swearing-in of the new Ministers on Oct. 27, 
President Mirza announced in the early hours of Oct. 28 that 
he had decided 14 to step aside and hand over all powers ” to 
General Ayub Khan. 

President Mirza said that he had reached the opinion that any 
semblance of dual control was “likely to hamper the effective perfor- 
mance of the immense and urgent task of evolving an effective 
structure for the future administration of the country.” He added . 
“ An unfortunate impression exists m the minds of a great many 
people, both at home and abroad, that General Aynb and I may not 
always act in unison. I cannot help feeling that such an impression, 
if allowed to continue, would be most damaging to our cause, I 
have therefore decided to step aside and hand over all powers to 
General Aynb Khan.” The statement added that the imposition of 
martial law which he [the ex-President] had adopted “ m the interest 
of our beloved country ” had been “extremely well received by our 
people and by our friends and well-wishers abroad.” Since then ho 
had done his best to help General Ayub Khan and his administration 
“ m the difficult task of bringing order out of chaos.” 

General Ayub Khan issued a proclamation immediately 
after _ President Mirza’s resignation, worded as follows : 
64 Major-General Iskander Mirza, lately President of Pakistan, 
has relinquished his office of President and has handed over 
all powers to me, General Mohammed Ayub Khan, Chief 
Martial Law Administrator and Supreme Commander of the 
armed forces of Pakistan. Therefore, I have this same night 
[Oct. 2] assumed the office of President and have taken upon 
myself the exercise of the said powers and all other powers 
appertaining thereto.” 

Later on Oct, 28 President Ayub swore in his Cabinet, the 
members of which were the same as those inducted by President 
Mirza on the previous day. President Ayub retained the post 
of Chief Martial Law Administrator, but appointed the 
commanders of the three defence services as Deputy Martial 
Law Administrators. On Oct. 27 General Mohammad Musa 
(50), the Deputy C.-in-C., was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army in succession to General Ayub. 

Earlier Political Developments in East Pakistan. 

On the expiry of the two-month period for which Governor’s 
rule had been established m East Pakistan, the former Chief 
Minister, Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan, was commissioned by the 
Governor on Aug. 24 to form a new Ministry. This consisted 
of Mr. A. R. Khan, Mr. Abdul Khaleque, Mr. Kafiluddin 
Choudhury, Mr Mansur Ali, Mr. Manoranjan Dhar, and Mr. 
Dhirendra Nath Dutta ; the first four belonged to the Awami 
League and the other two to the Congress Party. The Ministry 
was subsequently enlarged by the inclusion of Mr. Lutfur 
Rehman Khan (a dissident member of the Knshak Sramik 
party) on Sept. 18 and of Mr. Rajendra Nath Sarker (a member 
of a dissident Congress group opposed to that led by Mr. 
Dhar) on Sept. 22. The new Government’s first action was to 
repeal the Preventive Detention Ordinance, which had been 
promulgated on July 25 following the revolution in Iraq and 
he subsequent crisis m the Middle East. 


When the Provincial Assembly met on Sept. 20, a Moslem 
League member protested against the presence of six Govern- 
ment supporters who had been disqualified by the Election 
Commission. [The Commission had ruled that the office of 
public prosecutor, which all these members held, was an office 
of profit ; although a Biff was subsequently passed by the 
National Assembly making the holding of tins office no longer 
a disqualification, it was not given retrospective effect and an 
Ordinance had to be issued by the President for this purpose.) 
The Speaker, Mr. Abdul Hakim, reserved his ruling on this 
question, ruled out of order a motion of no-eonlidenee in 
himself proposed by Government supporters, and named 
several Awami League members for disorderly conduct. A 
fight then broke out and continued for almost an hour ; 
Government and Opposition members attacked one another 
with chairs and steel microphone stands, the national flag was 
torn down and trampled on, and Mr. Hakim, who narrowly 
escaped serious injury, was forced to leave the Chamber. In 
his absence the Deputy Speaker, Mr. Shalied Ali (a former 
Krishak Sramik party supporter who had joined the Awami 
League a few days beforehand), had put to the vote and declared 
“carried” a Government motion alleging Mr. Hakim to he “of 
unsound mind.” Mr. Hakim, however, told l he Press that lie 
had adjourned the House before this motion was put. 

On Sept. 27-22 the Assembly had to be adjourned as both 
sides had introduced hundreds of their suppoiters into the 
lobbies. On SepL. 28 the police excluded all outsiders from the 
premises, and also prevented Mr, Hakim from entering the 
Chamber. When Mr. Ah tried to take the chair Opposition 
members pelted him with pieces of furniture, causing such 
serious injuries that he died two days later ; the police then 
entered the Chamber and forcibly expelled the Opposition, 
two of whom were injured and taken to hospital. Several 
Opposition members, including Mr. Sarkar (a former Chief 
Minister), were arrested on Sept. 24 and charged with the 
attempted murder of Mr. Ali, but were released on bail. The 
Provincial budget was passed on the same day in the. absence 
of the Opposition, who were boycotting the 'House, and the 
Assembly was then adjourned. 

Ban on Moslem League’s “National Guard/’ 

Following his election on March 80 as president of the 
Moslem League, Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan repeatedly 
demanded war with India and threatened revolution in his 
public speeches. Thus on May 25, addressing about 100,000 
people at Rawalpindi, he declared that there was no other 
means of solving the Kashmir problem except, war ; that Mr. 
Noon’s Government was “ incapable of flunking in terms of 
jehad ” (holy war) ; and that if the Government, failed to hold 
fair elections the people would be obliged to consider changing 
the Government by violence. 

The Government replied to this agitation by issuing an 
Ordinance on Sept. 20 forbidding the wearing of political 
uniforms and the maintenance of military or para-military 
associations by private persons or organizations. The only 
important organization affected was the Moslem League’s 
“ National Guard,” a force about 00,000 strong, which hud 
recently been parading in public wearing uniforms and steel 
helmets and carrying rifles. In a statement issued on Sept. 28, 
Mr. Noon said that there would he little chance of free and 
fair elections if all the political parties had private armies of 
uniformed volunteers, which would sooner or later lead to 
clashes and lawlessness. 


wnon Kfian ADctm Qaiyum arrived la Karachi on the same day, 
several thousand Moslem League supporters mot him at the station 
m defiance of a police order prohibiting assemblies of more than tire 
people. The police used tear-gas to disperse the crowd, and subse- 
quently made lathi charges against riotous mobs which wore stoning 
buses. The Working Committee of the Moslem League adopted a 
resolution on Ropt. 28 accusing tho Government of trying to create 
lawlessness and bloodshed as a pretext for postponing elections, and 
declaring that it would be tho duty of the Pakistani people and tho 
Moslem Leaguo to throw out any Government which was bent on 
introducing despotism, * if need bo by oxtra-oonstitutlonal methods.” 


vjl xvxian ox jvaiat. 

The Khan of Kalat (Mir Ahmad Yar) was arrested on Oct. 0, 
after some resistance from his bodyguard, and detained under 
the Security of Pakistan Act on a charge of conspiring to bring 
about Kalat s secession from Pakistan. 6 

f Par t i l :i ? 1 n ot ttl ° raxan ka d claimed sovereign rights 
II™ wMc ? t0 Pa kistan to March 1948 only after tho 

SlJJSEP Qf \ the ?r at0 -J han 1952 waltod with the 

of ^ as Bola ’ Makran, and Kharan to form tho 
S President ot the Council 

nv 2* SS e 12 * 9 L°U l08t position in 1955, however, on 
the integration of the Union into West Pakistan, and early in 1958 
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visited Britain and tlio U.S.A. to obtain legal advice on bow bo 
might reclaim Mb State. According to official sources, be bad recently 
organized a movement among bis former subjects demanding tbo 
reversal of Ka, lat’s accession to Pakistan, gathered round him a 
gang of “ desperadoes,” and established contact with certain political 
partios. Summoned to Karachi for talks with President Mirza, he had. 
refused to oboy ; instead ho pulled down the Pakistani flag, hoisted 
his own, repudiated Kalat’s accession to Pakistan, and appoaled to 
the Baluchi tribes to rise m arms. 

In the early morning of Oct, G troops cordoned oil’ the palace at 
Kalafc, and the Khan was summoned to surrender by the civil 
authorities. After refusing to do so ho invited the Deputy Com- 
missioner to enter the palace for a parley, but as the latter entered 
the gates with his escort they were fired on, three of them being 
wounded. r lho troops then surrounded the palace and a tank fired 
a few shots at its walls, whereupon the Khan surrendered. As bo 
was being removed, an unruly crowd gatherod outside the palace 
and refused to disperse until tho troops oponed fire, killing throo 
persons and wounding two. After his arrest tho Khan was flown to 
Lahore, whore ho was imprisoned ; one of his sons — Prince Moliiuddm, 
who led tho palace guards in their resistance to his father’s arrest— was 
also taken into custody. Tho Khan’s armoury, which was seized 
intact, was officially stated to have contained thousands of rifles, 
other arms of various typos, and stores of ammunition and food 
sufficient to equip a private army. 

An order was issued by President Mirza on Oct, 0 depriving 
the Khan ol‘ all his distinctions, privileges, and immunities, 
including his privy purse of IBs. 000,000 (.£45,000) a year, 
and nominating his 18-year-old son, Mohammed Daud Jan, as 
his successor.— (Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office, London - 
Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 16247 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

The Treasury announced on Oct. 2 that (he sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during September by 
$81,000,000 after taking into account (a) the payment of 
$17,000,000 to the K.P.U. in respect of the U.K.’s’ deficit m 
August, and (b) the payment of $2,500,000 to creditor countries 
in the Union under bilateral settlements. As a result, the 
gold and dollar reserves stood at $8,1 20, 000, 000 on Sept. 30. 

It was commented in tho Press that the continued rise in tho 
reserves, despite the deficits Incurred with the Jfl.P.tT., showed tho 
extent to which tho sterling area's dollar balance had boon improved, 
duo to tlio facts (i) that dollar exports from tho U.K. and tho other 
sterling area countries had been well maintained throughout tho 
U.3. recession and tho initial toco very ; (ii) that distrust of tho 
dollar, together with the interest differential advantage in favour of 
London, had led to some u switching ” of dollars into sterling both 
by American and (on a larger scale) by European holders ; (311) that 
dollar loans had been raised on the Now York maikot by several 
sterling area countries, o.g. Australia and Now Zealand. 

Provisional figures for the E.P.U. September settlement 
showed that Britain had a deficit of £13,000,000, three- 
quarters of which would be settled in October in gold or dollars 
and one-quarter by an increase in the U.K.’s debt to the Union. 

It was pointed out in tho Proas that, unlike exports to tho 
dollar area, sterling exports to Europe (both from the U.K. and other 
sterling area countries) had not boon maintained at tlieir previous 
level— partly owing to tho fall in commodity prices and partly to 
import restrictions, particularly in France. In addition, it was 
believed that spending by British tourists on the Continent at an 
unusually high level had also been a factor ; on tho other hand, the 
Brussels Fair and travel restrictions imposed in Franco had reduced 
tho number of tourists coming to Britain from tho Continent. 

The sterling-dollar rate opened at $2.80 £ on Sept. 1, but 
thereafter weakened owing to a commercial demand for 
dollars, dropping to $2.79 J on Sept. 5 and $2,79 on Sept. 6. 
Subsequently the rate again rose steadily, reaching $2.80J* on 
Sept. 18-19 and fluctuating between $2.80 -ft- and $2.80 $ 
during the rest of the month. Transferable sterling in Zurich 
dropped from $2.78295 on Sept. 1 to $2.77975 on Sept. 5-C, 
but then rose again slightly beyond $2.78. Becoming very 
firm as from Sept. 19, the rate closed at $2.79 on Sept. 29-80. 
(Treasury Press Office - Financial Times) (Prev. rep. 16403 B.) 

B. CHRISTMAS ISLAND (Indian Ocean). — Aus- 
tralian-New Zealand Agreement on Continued Joint 
Exploitation of Phosphate Deposits. 

A new agreement between the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments was concluded in October governing their 
mutual rights and interests in Christmas Island (Indian 
Ocean), which had recently been transferred from British to 
Australian sovereignty. The agreement preserved New 
Zealand’s position as an equal partner with Australia in the 
Christmas Island Phosphate Commission, which was set up 
in 1949 for the joint exploitation of the island’s phosphate 
deposits. — (N.Z. Directorate of Information, Wellington) 

(Prev. rep. 16424 F 5 9540 C.) 


C. ISRAEL. — The Kafr Kassim Massacre. - Sentences 
on Border Police Personnel. 

The trial by a military court in Jerusalem of 11 members 
of the Israel border police, alleged to be responsible for the 
killing of 43 Arab villagers at Kafr Kassim on Oct. 29, 1950, 
ended on Oct. 16. Eight of the defendants were found guilty 
and sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from seven 
to 17 years, while three others had previously been acquitted. 
The president of the military court was Judge Benjamin 
Halevy, president of the Jerusalem District Court. 

Tho trial had opened m January 3957 but had at one stage boon 
HUKpondod for several months. During tho hearings, which were m 
public and which ended m January 1958, tho court investigated 
the events on tho date in question . when, on the ovo of the launching 
of the Sinai campaign by the Israeli armed forces, 43 inhabitants 
of Kafr Kassim — either unaware that a curfew had been enforced 
that day, or innocently breaking it with no other intention than of 
returning homo —were shot dead by members of a police patrol unit 
detailed to guard the approaches to tho village. Tho shooting 
aroused deep concern in Israel, and grief and horror were expressed 
in tho Knesset by Mr. Bon-Burion, tho Prime Minister [see page 
10022, second column]. The 11 defend ants were subsequently 
arrested and charged with deliberate murder after au inquiry com- 
mission, appointed by Mr. Ben-Gunon immediately after the incident, 
had submitted its roport. Although tlio hordin’ police is normally a 
civilian body, it was under military command at the tune becauso of 
the state of emergency imposed in connexion with tho launching of 
tho Sinai campaign. 

Of the eight defendants found guilty, Majoi Shmuol Molinlri (a 
battalion commander of tho border police), though not himself 
present at the massacre, was charged with having issued tho illegal 
order to carry out the shootings ; Lieutenant Oavriel Dohan (a 
platoon commander) was accused of having given tho order to shoot 
to his subordinates and, in addition, of having himself shot two of 
the Arabs , while tho other six men, including an n. 0 . 0 . (Corpora! 
Shalom Of or), were charged with having shot varying numbers of the 
4 3 victims. All the accused pleaded “not guilty,” claiming that 
they had carried out orders givorx by their superiors. In giving 
evidence, however. Major Molinki’s superior officer (Liout.-Colonel 
Shadmi) denied that ho had discussed with Major Molinki tho position 
of curfew- breakers ignorant of their ofllonco. 

After the eight officers and men had been found guilty of 
first degree murder on Oct. 12 they were sentenced on Oct. 10 
to the following terms of imprisonment : Major Melinki— 
17 years ; Lieutenant Dehan and Corporal Ofer— each 15 
years ; five privates — each seven years. Notice of appeal 
was given by all the defendants. 

The death sentence docs not exist m Israel except for 
treason in time of war.— (Israel Government Information 
Department, Jerusalem - Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16021 A.) 

D. SWEDEN. — Municipal Elections. 

Municipal elections were held in Sweden on Sept. 21, the 
percentage poll for the principal parries being as follows (1954 
percentages in parentheses) : Conservatives 19.8 per cent 
(15.2) ; Centre Party (formerly Agrarians) 18.2 per cent (10.5) ; 
Liberals (People’s Parly) 15.4 per cent (21.16) ; Social Demo- 
crats 47.5 per cent (47.8) ; Communists 4 per cent (4.9). 

The Social Democrats obtained 905 seats (+19) ; the 
Conservatives 851 ( + 84) ; the Liberals 268 (—108) ; the 
Centre Party 229 (+31) ; and the Communists 34 (—11). 
Compared with the recent general elections, the Liberals lost 
further ground, the Conservatives and the Centre Party 
continued to make gains, and the Social Democrats improved 
their position. 

In Stockholm the non-Socialist parties lost their majority 
on the city council, obtaining 49 seats against 51 previously ; 
the Social Democrats and Communists together gained 51 
seats.— (Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) 

(Prev. rep. General Elections, 16304 A.) 

E. CUBA. — Construction of Nuclear Power Plant 
by Anglo-American Consortium. 

The Cuban delegation at the second International Atomic 
Energy Conference in Geneva announced on Sept, 1 that 
negotiations had been concluded with British and U.S. 
engineering firms for the building of a 220,000-k.w. nuclear 
power plant in the Pmar del Rio province of Western Cuba. 
The reactor would be of the boiling water type, would be 
located at Santa Lucia, and was expected to be ready by early 
1961 as part of the electrification programme for the province. 
The firms participating in the contract are the Mitchell 
Engineering Co. Ltd. of London ; the American Machine and 
Foundry Company of New York ; and the General Nuclear 
Engineering Corporation of Dunedin, Florida* 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - New York Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Opening of New Session 
of Parliament. - The Queen’s Speech. 

Her Majesty the Queen opened the new session of Parliament 
on Oct. 28 with the following Speech from the Throne : 

“My Lords and Members of the House of Commons : 

“ I look forward eagerly to the tour of Canada winch I shall carry 
out next summer with my dear husband ... We also look forward 
with much, pleasure to our stay m Ghana in the autumn of next year. 
This will be my first opportunity of meeting my people m this new 
member country of the Commonwealth, and I particularly welcome 
it I hope that it will also be possible for me to visit Sierra Leone 
and Gambia. 

“In the spirit which inspired the recent Trade and Economic 
Conference at Montreal, my Government will seek to promote the 
closest co-operation within the Commonwealth. It is their firm 
belief that the Commonwealth has a unique contribution to make 
to the progress of human society. They will also continue to foster 
the prosperity of the oversea territories which are in their charge. 
New legislation to maintain the provision of financial assistance for 
Colonial development and welfare will be laid before yon. 

“My Government will neglect no opportunity to promote the 
advance of the Colonial territories and the increasing association 
of their peoples with the management of them own affairs They are 
fo-femg energetic steps to protect the employment of the people of 
Malta, and hope that the forthcoming constitutional discussions 
with the Maltese political parties will set the pattern of a stable and 
thriving future. They are deeply concerned at the situation in 
Cyprus and the tragic loss of life involved. They wall persevere in 
their efforts to secure a settlement ensuring tranquillity and progress 
m the island. 

“ I (shall be very happy to welcome the Shah of Iran on Ms visit 
to this country next May. 

** My Government will seek to play a full and constructive part m 
preserving peace and justice and promoting improved standards of 
life throughout the world. To this end they will actively support 
the United Nations, and the North Atlantic Alliance and other 
regional pacts of which they are members. They will co-operate 
with the United Nations and the countries of the Middle East in any 
measures likely to relieve international tension m that troubled 
area and to take account of the needs and aspirations of its peoples. 

“ Negotiations on the possibility of securing a controlled suspension 
of the testing of nuclear weapons are due to begin in Geneva on 
October 31 between my Government and the Governments of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. It is the earnest hope of my 
Government that these discussions . . . may prove fruitful. My 
Government will also contmue to seek an agreement on disarmament 
in the hope that thereby the fear of war may he lifted from the 
minds of our own and succeeding generations. 

Members of the House of Commons : 

“ Estimates for the public services will be laid before you in 
due course. 

My Lords and Members of the House of Commons : 

“My Ministers are resolved to ensure the strength of sterling at 
home and abroad and a high and stable level of employment. In 
co-operation with the Commonwealth, they will seek to expand our 
oversea trade both m Europe, by the creation of a Free Trade Area, 
and throughout the world. 

“ A healthy and thriving agriculture will remain among the prin- 
cipal objectives of my Government. Legislation will be introduced 
to enable special assistance to be given to small farmers and to 
provide for further support for the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation. 

“ A Bill will be laid before you for the protection and control of 
deer in Scotland. 

“My Ministers will continue to help the fishing industry They 
are supporting in the United Nations a proposal that a second 
World Conference on the Law of the Sea should be convened soon. 
It is their hope that this may lead to a lasting settlement of the 
problems of the territorial sea and fishing limi ts, which are of grave 
concern to British fishermen. 

“It will be the special care of my Government to introduce 
measures to promote the social well-being of my people. Proposals 
will be laid before you for placing the National Insurance Scheme on 
a sound financial basis and enabling a laTger section of my people 
to build up pension rights related to their earnings. Effect will be 
given to many of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on mental illness ; and the provisions of a new Bill will replace the 
existing law on mental health in England and Wales. My Ministers 
will introduce legislation to amend and strengthen the Factories 
Acts. A Bill will also be brought in to repeal the Catering Wages 
Act and to convert the four Catering Wages Boards wMch are 
functioning at present into Wages Councils. 

“My Government will continue to encourage the extension of 
facilities for higher education m the universities and technical 
colleges. In addition they will announce new plans for developing 
the nation's schools intended, m particular, to improve the scope 
and quality of secondary education. 

“ My Government view with gravity the increase in crime. In the 
light of the most up-to-date knowledge and research they will seek 
to improve the penal system and to make methods of dealing with 
offenders more effective. 


“ My Ministers will contmue their efforts to secure a just balanoo 
between the expanding demands of the modem Htato and the free- 
dom and status of the individual. They will introduce 1 tills to 
improve the basis of compensation for compulsory acquisition ol 
land ; to give further encouragement to homo ownership ; and to 
provide for the future management of the new towns in England 
and Wales Legislation will also ho proposed to establish a modem 
code for the general regulation of building m Scotland. 

“ Believing that the traditional rights and liberties of my subjects 
should be safeguarded by permanent statute, my Ministers will seek 
specific statutory sanction for the continuance, for a temporary 
period and m a restricted form, of certain economic controls deriving 
from wartime emergency powers, and will allow' the remainder to 
lapse. 

“ Other measures will be laid before you In due course. 

My Lords and Members of the 1 rouse of Commons: 

“ Today, for the first time, this ceremony is being watched not 
only by those who are present m tins Chamber, but by many mill ions 
of my subjects. Peoples in other lands will also bo aide to witness ibis 
renewal of the life of Parliament. Outwardly they will see the 
pageantry and the symbols of authority ami State ; but in, their 
hearts they will surely respond to the spirit of hope and purpose 
which inspires our parhamontary tradition. In this spirit t pray 
that the blessing of Almighty God may rest upon your eomiHolH. , > 

As stated in the Queen’s Speech, the Slate opening ol 
Parliament — the fourth session of the 800th Parliament of 
the realm — was televised for the first tune. The ceremony 
was seen and heard by millions of viewers m the United 
Kingdom and, through the Eurovision network, in seven 
European countries — Belgium, Denmark, France, Western 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prcv. rep. *5&44 A.) 

B. INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL. — New 
International Sugar Agreement. 

An International Sugar Conference, convened by the 
United Nations, met in Geneva from Sept,. 22 - Oet. 2 1< under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Eric Roll, of the British Board of Trade. 

The conference unanimously approved on Oct. 2 d a new 
International Sugar Agreement to run for 5 years from Jan. 1 , 
1959, and to include all exporting countries * this being the 
first time that a fully comprehensive commodity agreement 
had ever been negotiated. The major changes in the new agree- 
ment, compared with that of 1953, lay in the inclusion of Brazil 
and Peru (which between them dispose of 1,000,000 tons of 
exportable sugar and by price-cutting could undermine the 
stability of the market), as welt as of India (a potentially large 
exporter), Italy, and Denmark. 

The principal provisions of the new agreement, were : 

Export Quotas. Those remained unchanged for all signatories to 
the existing agreement. The annual quotas of the now members 
were fixed as follows : Brazil 550,000 metric ions; Peru, 400,000 
tons; India 100,000 tons ,* Denmark 75,000 tons ; Italy 20,000 tons. 
[It was explained in the Press that the exporting countries which 
signed the 1953 agroemont had foregone claims to higher quotas in 
view of the anticipated increase in world consumption, and 
to allow the now members to receive their duo allocations,! 

Price Regulation. The now agreement provided for the price 
range to remain unchanged at 3.25 cents a lb. minimum and 3.45 
cents maximum, hut strengthened the mechanism for chocking 
prices by stipulating that when the provaiiing price exceeded 3.75 
cents the International Sugar Council should moot within a week to 
consider the market situation and take appropriate measures, 
Failing agreement by the Council on the action to be taken, export 
quotas would be increased forthwith by 2| per cent. If the pre- 
vailing price continued above 3.75 cents after the notion decided on 
by the Council had been taken, or after the quotas had boon auto- 
matically increased by per cent, the Connell would meet again 
within seven days to consider the market situation further. 

Provision was also made for dealing with a fall In the prevailing 
price below 3.25 cents, while tho mechanism, for handling shortfalls 
by any exporting country was tightened up to enable the Council to 
make an earlior assessment and to notify the other members. 

The agreement is subject to approval by the Governments 
which were represented at the conference, and in some eases 
to parliamentary ratification.— (Times - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15914 B j 15392 A.) 

C. UNITED STATES. — New Justice appointed to 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Potter Stewart (48), of Cincinnati, a Judge of the TJ.S. 
Court of Appeal, was nominated to the Supreme Court by 
President Eisenhower on Oet, 7 in place of Justice Harold it. 
Burton, who had retired through ill-health. A Republican 
from Ohio, Justice Stewart had served on the Court of Appeal 
for the Sixth Circuit (covering Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky and 
Tennessee) since 1954.— (New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 15451 C) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM - WESTERN GERMANY. — 
President Heuss’s State Visit to Britain. 

Dr. Theodor Heuss, President of the German Federal 
Republic, paid a three-day Slate visit to Britain on Oct. 20-22 — 
the first such visit by the head of the German State since that 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II in 1907. 

President Heuss flow from Germany to Gatwiclc Airport (Surrey), 
whore ho was mot by the Duke of Gloucester, and travelled from 
Gatwick to London by tram. Ho was welcomed at Victoria by the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh and drove with them in carriage 
procession to Buckingham Palace, In the afternoon ho laid a wreath 
on the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior at Westminster Abbey, 
visited the Queen Mother at Clarence House, and received addresses 
at St. James’s Palace from the chairman of tho L.C.C. and the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of tho City of London. 

At a Stato banquet at Buckingham Palace tho same evening her 
Majesty spoke of tho groat respect in which President Heuss was 
hold both in Germany and abroad, and welcomed him as “ a states- 
man with strong links with tho great liberal traditions of tho post.’* 
After expressing her admiration for tho post-war recovery of Federal 
Germany, and her understanding of the desire of tho German people 
" to see unity restored to their country as a whole,” she said that 
the “ tragic events of tho past half-century in tho relations between 
onr countries ” wore now “ pert of history ” and must bo replaced 
by “ bonds of amity and peace in association with other countries 
of tho West.” As tho President himself had said, “ nothing can 
ever erase from tho record certain deeds and events perpetrated in 
Europe within our memory,” but their most important significance 
today was “ as a warning and an example to tho whole world of what 
happens when democracy breaks down.” In conclusion, her Majesty 
expressed the fervent hope that tho President’s visit would bo an 
important step “ towards rebuilding true friendship between our 
two countries.” 

In reply, President Heuss spoke of the post-war efforts of tho 
Gorman people to build up a democratic order “ firmly based on a 
free and responsible civic spirit and not on brutality and arbitrary 
power.” lie paid tribute to tho important part which tho British 
Government ond people had played in fostering this dovolopmont, 
“in spite of many bitter experiences,” and said that “no one in 
Germany will over forgot that ton years ago a groat many British 
pilots helped to save blockaded Berlin from outright starvation.” 
lie stressed that tho longing of tho Gorman people for reunification 
was “no more Gorman sentimentality, as some people— perhaps 
oven in this country— may say with a shrug of their shoulders, but 
a crucial political problem for Europe.” After speaking of tho close 
post-war links between the two countries in NATO and the various 
European organizations, tho President reinforced her Majesty’s plea 
for tho rebuilding of close and lasting friendship botwoen the British 
and German peoples. 

In tho morning of Got. 21 President Heuss received tho Diplomatic 
Corps and tho Commonwealth High Commissioners at Buckingham 
Palace. Ho later drove to Guildhall, with a Sovereign’s escort of tho 
Household Cavalry, to attend a luncheon given in his honour by tho 
Lord Mayor of London (Sir Dennis Trusoott) and tho City Corpora- 
tion. In tho afternoon tho President paid a visit to the British 
Museum, while in tho evening ho gave a dinner for tho Queen and tho 
Duko of Edinburgh at tho Gorman Embassy. 

In his speech at Guildhall, President Hours recalled that ho first 
visited London in 1911, at a time when there wore many bonds 
between tho British and German peoples and any serious conflict 
between them seemed unthinkable. “ Since then,” ho added, “ two 
terrible wars have tom many of those bonds asunder and separated 
our peoples for a long time. We cannot undo tho past. But tho fact 
that I have been invited by tho Queen to visit your country after 
those tragic events ... is, I fool sure, a sign of tho confidence which 
has boon restored botwoen us in recent years. When in tho past men 
wore tom asunder by warlike conflicts, never was battle joined 
between the British and German peoples until it became the tragic 
fate of our generation to see our two nations for the first time— and 
then not only once, but twice- -face each other as foes in tho deadly 
passion of war. That must never happen again, and never will ...” 

On Oot. 22 President Heuss visited Oxford University, where he 
was greeted at All Souls College by tho Chancellor, Lord Halifax. 
During his visit he announced tho gift of five annual Fellowships for 
British students at German universities (see below) and spoke of the 
high legard in which the University of Oxford was hold in Germany ; 
ho paid a special tribute to tho fact that Oxford had become the 
alma mater of many Gorman scholars who had boon^forced to flee 
from their own oountry “ during the years of terror.” 

Later in tho day President Heuss spoke as follows at a reception 
at County Hall (London) for organizations dealing with Anglo- 
German matters : 

“No one will dream of belittling tho terrible things that happened 
during tho last war. They originated in the hubris [insolent pride] of 
those then in power in Germany, which brought sorrow upon almost 
every nation in tho world, including the peoplo of those islands . . . X 
see in this hall more than one old friend who for political or so-called 
4 racial * reasons was drivon ont of the country of his fathers, the 
land that was his homo during the years of his youth and manhood. 
Wo are grateful to Britain for having given these unfortunate people 
tho opportunity to find a living. We are aware, too, of our duty to 
make* amends for the wrong that was done-an action which, alas, 


will always remain makeshift in tho realm of the spiritual and of 
family relations, and which in regard to the material side will always 
remain a piecemeal job, though accomplished by dint of much effort. 
After all, it is a matter of over two and a quarter million claims, all 
of which must bo channelled through a legal procedure. I know well 
enough that this work is still accompanied by a great deal of 
bitterness ...” 

Before returning to Germany President IIouss paid a private 
■visit to Dr. Alfred Wiener, a 73-year-old German- Jewish refugee 
from Nazi persecution, and a personal friend of the Prosidont m his 
earlier years. At Dr Wiener’s homo in London he saw tho library of 
over 50,000 books, documents, and personal diaries dealing with tho 
tyranny, persecution and criminal activities of the Nazis m their 
years of power, which had boon collected by Dr. Wiener over the 
past 25 years. Among them were files in which Dr. IIouss’s own 
name appeared on Nazi documents as an “enemy of the regime,” 
together with books written by Dr. Heuss which had boon burned 
by tho Nazis. 

[Tho Wiener Library in London has been recognized as an impor- 
tant rosoarch institute of modern history ; it is used by many scholars 
and historians and gave great assistance to tho Ministry of Informa- 
tion during tho war. It contains tho names of every person known 
to have perished in tho Nazi concentration camps and gas-chambers, 
together with a great quantity of detailed information about Nazi 
legislation, tho horrors perpetrated dining tho Nazi regime, the 
persecution of tho Jews, and tho totalitarian campaign against the 
Christian churches.] 

President Heuss— who was accompanied throughout his visit by 
Dr von Brontano, the Federal Foreign Minister — loft London for 
Germany on the morning of Oct. 23. 

Under the Fellowships announced by President Heuss 
during Ins visit to Oxford, five graduates will be able to study 
for one year at West German universities of their own choosing, 
either in the Federal Republic or in West Berlin. The 
Fellowships — initially established for the five-year period 
1959-1901*, and known as Theodor Heuss Fellowships — are 
intended for post-graduate research work in classics, modern 
history, modern languages and literature, English literature, 
Oriental studies, and philosophy, politics and economics. 

While in England President Heuss also handed over a gift 
of £5,000 for the reconstruction of Coventry Cathedral, to be 
spent on the windows for the Chapel of Unity ; the deed of 
gift bore the words : Mdge (He Chapel of Unity der br Mar lichen 
Verbundcnheit alter Vdlker dienen (“ May the Chapel of Unity 
serve the brotherly concord of all nations.”) 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcitung) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. *— Reduction in Interest 
Rates on Local Authority Loans. - Reduced Interest 
Rates on Tax Reserve Certificates. 

Interest rates on new loans to local authorities from the 
Local Loans Fund were twice reduced in recent weeks, viz. : 
(a) from Aug. 23 : for loans from 5 to 15 and over 15 years, 
from 0J per cent to 0 per cent, the rate for loans for up to five 
years remaining unchanged at 5$ per cent ; ( b ) from Oct. 25 : 
for loans up to five years to 5 J per cent ; from 5 to 15 years to 
5 1 per cent ; for 15 to 30 years to 5$ per cent ; and for over 
30 years (a new loan category) to 5} per cent. 

The changes in interest rates for now local loans during tho past 
15 months aro shown below : 

1958 1957 



Oot. 

Aug. 

July 

Fob. 

Sept. 

July 


25 

23 

12 

25 

28 

13 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Duration of Loans 







Up to 5 years 

5 1 

51 

H 


71 

5* 

Between 5 and 15 years 

5f 

6 

H 

61 

6$ 

6 

Between 15 and 30 years 
Over 30 years . . 

HI 

i- « 

«I 

61 

6| 

5| 


The interest rate on Tax Reserve Certificates was reduced 
for Certificates issued from March 29 to 3J per cent, and for 
Certificates issued from Aug. 20 to 2 \ per cent, both tax free. 
(Treasury Press Office, London - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16289 C 5 15800 A.) 

C. UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. — Land Reforms in 
Syrian Region. 

Agrarian reforms similar to those carried out in Egypt in 
1952 were introduced in Syria under a decree issued by 
President Nasser on Sept. 27, which restricted the amount of 
land which might be held by one person to 300 hectares (741 
acres), or 80 hectares (198 acres) of land irrigated by rivers or 
wells and planted with fruit trees. The decree will be imple- 
mented over a five-year period beginning on Jan. 1* 1959, 
from which date all landowners will be required to pay the 
State three-quarters of all rent received for land exceeding the 
maximum permitted limit. (Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
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Oct. 25— Fov. 1, 1958. 


A. SHIPPING. — World Construction Figures.^ - 
Launching of Dutch Transatlantic Liner “ Rotterdam.* - 
Sale of Canadian-W est Indies Fleet. 

Lloyd’s Register returns of merchant shipbuilding for the 
third quarter of 1958, published on Oct. 22, gave the gross 
tonnage of vessels under construction throughout the world 
(excluding the U.S.S.R. and China, as well as vessels under 
100 tons, barges, etc.), as 10,205,791, of which 22.53 per cent 
was building m the United Kingdom and 77.47 per cent else- 
where. The world total was the highest ever recorded, all 
leading shipbuilding countries showing increases over the 
previous quarter’s figures except Japan, Sweden, Denmark, 
Yugoslavia, and Finland. 

Ships buil ding in Great Britain and Northern Ireland numbered 
328 of 2,299,133 tons (steamers 1,150,010 tons, motorships 1,149,123 
tons), inclu din g 3 steamers of over 40,000 tons, 5 of 30,000-40,000 
tons, and 14 steamers and 3 motorships of 20,000-25,000 tons. 
Of the total, 283 ships (2,049,273 tons) were building for the 
U.K., 18 (40,810 tons) for other British Commonwealth countries, 

4 (52,150 tons) fox Norway, 2 (42,000 tons) for Denmark, 4 (35,050 
tons) for Liberia, 2 (13,560 tons) for Belgium, 1 (12,000 tons) for the 
Irish Republic, 1 (9,650 tons) for Greece, 3 (9,300 tons) for Cuba, 
3 small vessels for Poland and 1 each for Prance and Kuwait, and 

5 ships (31,650 tons) for unspecified countries. The principal ship- 
building centres were : the Clyde (98 ships of 707,735 tons), the 
Tyne <40 ships of 414,334 tons), Belfast (17 ships of 305,740 tons), 
Sunderland (27 ships of 240,056 tons), the Tees (21 ships of 232,519 
tons), Liverpool (13 ships of 124,719 tons), and Barrow (3 ships of 
94,500 tons). 

Ships budding m other countries numbered 1,235 of 7,096,658 tons 
(steamers 3,704,836 tons, motorships 4,201,822 tons), divided as 
follows : Japan 132 (1,169.926 tons) ; Western Germany 218 
(1,103,388 tons); Italy 104 (924,388 tons) ; U.S.A. 50 (913,505 tons) , 
Netherlands 132 (750,917 tons) *, France 64 (625,228 tons) , Sweden 
63 (594,787 tons); Norway 58 (334,767 tons); Spain 112 (282,833 
tons) ; Denmark 34 (223,429 tons) ; Poland 63 (213,643 tons) , 
British Commonwealth countries 58 (180,770 tons) ; Yugoslavia 30 
(179,720 tons) ; Belgium 16 (172,637 tons) ; Finland 60 (155,688 
tons) ; Portugal 23 (44,250 tons) ; Greece 2 (16,380 tons ); Turkey 
8 (9,478 tons ) ; the remamder being m Peru, the Irish Republic, 
Mexico, Brazil, and Indonesia. The total included 4 steamers of over 
40,000 tons, one each in France, Japan, Sweden, and the U.S.A. ; 8 
steamers of 30,000-40,000 tons in the U.S A., 3 in Western Germany, 
2 in Italy, 1 each in Japan and the Netherlands, and 2 motorships 
of this size in France ; and 12 steamers of 25,000-30,000 tons in 
Japan, 5 in the U.S.A., 3 in France, 2 in Western Germany, and 2 
steamers and 1 motoTship of this size in Sweden. 

Tankers hmlding throughout the world numbered 366 of 5,522,289 
tons, including 77 (1,150,571 tons) in the U.K., 34 (800,023 tons) in 
the U.S. A., 42 in Japan (755,550 tons) ; 37 (592,542 tons) in Italy, 
58 (419,762 tons) in Western Germany, 25 (405,350 tons) in the 
Netherlands, 16 (347,570 tons) in France, 18 (322,795 tons) in Sweden, 
15 (212,970 tons) in Norway, 10 (153,490 tons) in Denmark, 12 
(130,910 tons) in Spain, and 6 (101,566 tons) in Belgium. 

Recent important developments in connexion with ship- 
ping and shipbuilding are summarized below under cross- 
headings : 

Air-Conditioning for P. and O. and Orient Liners. The P. and O, 
and Onent Lines announced on Aug. 7 that they had decided to 
instal full air conditioning in seven passenger liners huilt since the 
end of the war. The ships — the Orient Orcades, Orsoxa, and Oronsay, 
and the P. and O. Chusan, Himalaya, Arcadia , and Iberia — are all of 
28,000-30,000 tons except the Chusan (24,000 tons). 

Sale of Canadian- West Indies Fleet. The Canadian Minister of 
Transport (Mr. George Hees) announced m August that the Govern- 
ment had accepted an offer from the Banco Cubano del Commercio, 
a subsidiary of the Banco Naciondl de Cuba, to purchase the fleet of 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Ltd. for 32,800,000. 
The eight vessels of the fleet would be operated under the Cuban 
flag by a Havana firm, and would be placed in service between 
Canada, Cuba, and the West Indies. 

Mr. Hees had previously informed the Canadian House of Com- 
mons that the ships would be offered for sale, and had explained 
that they had been out of service since July 4, 1957 a,s a result of a 
prolonged strike by their crews. In the meantime merchants and 
shippers had made other arrangements, and it was “ most unlikely ” 
that Canada would he able to resume the West Indies service without 
incurring heavy losses. 

KJPJVL Purchase of Oranjelijn. It was announced in Amsterdam 
in August that the Royal Packet Line (N, V. Koninklijke Paketvaart 
Maatschappyj, K.P.M.) had acquired the entire share capital of the 
Oranjelijn, of Rotterdam, which operates services between West 
European ports and the Great Lakes ports of North America. The 
transaction was estimated to involve an amount of about 50,000,000 
guilders, and was regarded as showing K.P.M/s determination to 
find new business to replace the Indonesian inter-insular traffic 
lost as a result of the Indonesian Government's action (see 16106 A). 
The Oranjelijn has a fleet of 1 1 small ships, designed for the existing 
St. Lawrence -Great Lakes system; it also has two larger passenger 
and cargo ships on order, ready for the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in 1960. 


Ship Launchings. Ships launched during the quarter included the 
passenger liner Rotterdam (37,000 gross tons), launched by the 
Rotterdam Drydock Company for the Holland * America Lino 
(Sept. 13); an unnamed tanker of 37,000 tons launched by the 
A, , G. Wescr , Bremen, for Hr. llilmar Rokston, Bergen- the largest 
ship yet built for Scandinavian owners (end- July) ; and the tanker 
British Duchess (42,000 tons) launched by John Brown and Co. Ltd., 
Clydebank, for B.P. Tankers Co, Ltd - the largest tanker yet launched 
m Britain for British owners (June 2). 

The Rotterdam is the largest slap yet launched in the 
Netherlands, her tonnage exceeding that of the transatlantic 
liner Nieuw Amsterdam: Like the latter, she will go into service 
on the Rotterdam-New York route. (Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette - Times - External Affairs Department, 
Ottawa - Netherlands News Agency) (Prev. rep. 16325 A.) 

B. ANZUS TREATY. — Council Meeting. 

A meeting of the ANZUS Treaty Council was held in 
Washington on Oct. 1 , Australia being represented by Mr, U. G. 
Casey (Minister for External Affairs), New Zealand by Mr. 
Walter Nash (Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs), 
and the U.S.A. by Mr. Dulles, Score l ary of Slate. 

A communiqu6 said that the Ministers had reviewed “ events over 
the last year ... of interest and concern to tlio throe countries 
had agreed “ that militant and subversive Communist expansionism 
remains the greatest throat to the peaceful progress of the free 
world”, and had expressed their satisfaction 4 ‘with the opportu- 
nities presented by this mooting to strengthen further their oloso 
relationships in matters affecting the maintenance of interna tlonul 
peace and security.” 

After referring to the continued growth of HEATH), the statement, 
said that the Council had discussed the Chinese Communist attacks 
on Qucmoy and Matsu and the threats to seize Formosa.. It con- 
tinued . “ They agreed that the resort to force and threat, of force 
constitutes a serious monaoo to the ponce of the area and is a matter 
in which thoy aro therefore deeply concerned. The representatives 
of Australia and Now Zealand, noting that the United Htat.es is now 
engaged in bilateral negotiations with the Chinese Communists in 
Warsaw in an effort to resolve the crisis and arrive at. an arrangement, 
whereby its rccuxrenco might he o voided, affirmed their resolution 
to support the bringing of these negotiations to a peaceful conclusion. 
They joined the U.H.A. in calling on the Chinese Communists at once 
to discontinue their attacks on Quomoy and Matsu in the interests 
of the peace of the area and as a first step to a peaceful settlement. 
They hold that, regardless of the merits of the claims and counter- 
claims of the parties concerned, the vise of aggressive force for the 
purpose of gaining their ends ia a violation of the basic principle on 
which world order depends, . .” 

The military representatives taking part in the meeting were 
Lieut. -General Sir Henry Wells, chairman of the Australian 
Joint Chiefs of Stall ; Air Marshal Sir Frederick Seherger, 
Chief of the Australian Air Force Staff ; Major-General 0. K 
Weir, Chief of the New Zealand General Staff ; and Admiral 
Barry D. Felt, American C.-in-C. in the Pacific). 

The Australian Prime Minister (Mr. Menzies) had previously 
stated on Sept. 80 that good progress was being made in 
standardizing equipment for the Australian and U.S. forces. 
R.A.A.F. front-line aircraft were already largely standardized 
with U.S. equipment, and the Australian Army was using 
many items of American pattern, and would eventually be 
equipped with the F.N. rifle— the standard rifle adopted by all 
NATO countries. (N.Z. Department of External Affairs - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Anzus Powers, 13668 A.) 

C. LATIN AMERICA. — Coffee Export Agreement. 

Fifteen coffee-producing countries of Latin America signed 
an agreement in Washington on Sept, 27 controlling the export 
of their coffee production, 

The new agreement replaced the one signed by seven Latin 
American coffee producers in Mexico City on Got. 17, 1957, It 
provided that Brazil (which produces over half the world’s coffee) 
would hold back 40 per cent of hor production from the export 
markets ; that Colombia (the sooond largest producer) would hold 
back 15 per cent ; and that tho other participating countries would 
hold back five per cent of the first 300,000 bags produced end 10 per 
cent of any production above that amount. It was stated that total 
Latin -American coffee exports under the new agreement would rise 
from 26,000,000 bags in the 1957-58 crop year to about 27,500 000, 
bags in 1958-59, higher exports being permitted particularly to 
Brazil and Colombia. Altogether, about 12,000,000 bags above 
world import requirements would be hold back from the market, 
with the aim of stabilizing prices by balancing exports with world 
consumption. 

The 15 signatory countries — together producing 80 per cent 
of the world’s coffee— were Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, the Dominican Republic, and 
Venezuela. (Brazil Government Bulletin - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep, 16310 B $ 15881 €,) 
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A. WESTERN GERMANY. — Schleswig-Holstein 
Elections. - Dano-German Agreement on Representation 
of Danish Minority. 


Landtag elections took place m Schleswig-Holstein on Sept. 28 
with the following results : 

1958 

Percentage 
44.4 


Christian Democrats . 
Social Democrats 
Refugee Party 
Free Democrats 
Danish Minority Party 
Others . 


Seats 

33 

26 

5 

3 

2 


35.9 

6.9 

5.4 

2.8 

4.6* 


Seats t 

25 

25 

10 

5 


4t 


1954 

Percentage 

32.2 

33.2 
14.0 

7.5 

3.5 
7.4* 


♦Including Gorman Party 2.8 p c. and Gorman Reich Party 1.1 p.c. 
tAt its dissolution the old Landtaa comprised 27 Christian Demo- 
crats, 25 Social Democrats, 5 Refugee Party doputios, and 7 Free 
Democrats. 


t All-Gorman Party. 

} Including German Party 5.1 p.c. and German Reich Party 1.5 p.c. 


The Refugee Parly (BHE), the German Party, and the 
German Reich Party all polled below five per cent of the total 
vote and thus failed to gain any seats. The Danish Minority 
Party (South Schleswig Electors’ Association) also polled less 
than five per cent, but owing to the special arrangements 
applying in favour of the Danish minority [see below] gained 
two seats ; it polled 34,150 votes against 32,262 at the last 
Federal elections and 42,242 in the 1954 Land elections. 

The status of the Danish minority in Schleswig-Holstein — 
and also of the German minority m Denmark — had been 
regulated three years earlier under an agreement concluded 
in Bonn on March 29, 1955, between the Federal Chancellor, 
Dr. Adenauer, and the Danish Prime Minister, Hr. H. C. 
Hansen. Its provisions were as follows ; 

(1) The Gorman Federal Government confirmed that the Danish 
minority in Schleswig- Holstein enjoyed the same fundamental 
rights and freedoms as all other German nationals, as laid down in 
the Basie Law of the Federal Republic. 

(2) It was specifically confirmed that members of the Danish 
minority could freely express their adherence to their Danish origin 
( VolJcstum) and culture and use tho Danish language; would enjoy 
the same rights as other Gorman citizens as far as national assistance 
or othor social welfare benefits were concerned ; would bo allowed 
to maintain unhindored their religious, cultural, and professional tics 
with Denmark ; and would bo given adequate broadcasting facilities. 

(3) The Federal Government undertook to incorporate in future 
Federal electoral legislation tho existing preferential treatment for 
national min orities in tho electoral law of 1953, whereby such 
minorities wore guaranteed parliamentary representation even if tho 
political parties specifically representing their interests did not poll 
tho minimum of five per cent of tho total poll otherwise required for 
the allocation of seats from party lists. 

(4) Tho Land Government of Schleswig-Holstein declared its 
willingness to introduce legislation to exempt tho Danish minority 
from tho effects of the “ five per cent ” clause in Land oleotions 
[this legislation was subsequently enacted]. 

(5) The Land Government also undertook to restore to 80 per 
cent its grant to schools of tho Danish minority, and to permit 
tho setting up of schools and people’s universities by the minority 
provided they conformed to the gonoral German educational system 
and provided courses in Gorman as well as in Danish. 

(6) Both tho Federal and the Land Governments oxpcctod all 
authorities “to respect and preserve the rights of the Danish 
minority in tho spirit of tho peaceful eo-oxistenco of the border 
populations and the development of friondly relations between 
Germany and Denmark in gonoral.” 

(7) The Danish Government confirmed that the German minority 
in North Schleswig would enjoy the same fundamental rights and 
freedoms as other Danish nationals, in accordance with the Danish 
Constitution and othor laws. 

(8) SpeoificaUy, the Danish Government confirmed that the 
German minority could freely proclaim their adherence to their 
German origin and culture and use the German language ; could 
establish their own schools and people’s universities in accordance 
with Danish legislation; would be eligible for election to local 
government bodies in proportion to their numbers ; would be entitled 
to receive publio assistance, eto., on the same terms as other Danish 
nationals ; could cultivate their religious, cultural, and professional 
Unkfl with Germany ; and would be given adequate broadcasting 
facilities. 

The Hansen-Adenauer agreement followed upon the Land 
elections in Schleswig-Holstein in 1954 (see 13804 A), at which 
the Danish minority failed to obtain representation in the 
Landtag under the electoral law in force at the time. This 
absence of representation, together with a cut in grants to 
Danish minority schools, had aroused much concern in 
Denmark with regard to the position of the Danish minority. 
(Frankfurter AJlgemeine Zeitung - Die Welt, Hamburg - 
Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen - Politiken, Copenhagen) 

(Prev. rep. 16320 A ; 13804 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ministerial Changes. 

The following ministerial changes were announced on 

Oct. 23 from 10 Downing Street : 

(1) Lord Dundee (56) as Minister without portfolio in 
succession to Lord Mancroft, who resigned from the Government 
for personal and family reasons. 

The Karl of Dundee (formerly Mr. H. J. Scrymgeour-Weddorburn) 
was Unionist M.P. for West Renfrewshire from 1931-45, and Under- 
secretary of State at the Scottish Office in 1941-42. He will bo 
Government spokesman in the Lords for home affairs in general, 
while tho Earl of Selknk (First Lord of the Admiralty) will act as 
Government spokesman on defence matters. 

(2) Lord Forbes (41), the premier baron of Scotland, as 
Minister of State, Scottish Office, in succession to Lord 
Strathclyde. 

Lord Strathclyde (67) resigned from the Government after seven 
years’ service at the Scottish Office and plaoed hxs post at the Prime 
Minister’s disposal; his letter of lcsignation made it cloar that he 
was in full agreement with tho Government’s policy. As Commander 
Galbraith ho was formerly Conservative M.P. for Pollok (Glasgow). 

(3) Mr. F. J. Erroll (44), M.P. for Altrincham and Sale, as 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury — a post that had remained 
vacant since the resignation of Mr. Nigel Birch m January 
last [see 15939 A]. Mr. Erroll was Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade before liis new appointment. 

(4) Lord Lansdowne (45), formerly a Lord-in- Waiting, as 
Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Foreign Office, 
in succession to Lord Gosford. 

(5) Mr. J. C. Rodgers (52), M.P. for Sevenoaks, as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade m succession to 
Mr. Erroll. 

(0) Mr. M. H. C. Hughes-Young (45), M.P. for Wandsworth 
Central, as a Lord Commissioner of the Treasury in succession 
to Mr. K. B. Wakefield, M.P. 

(7) Lord Gosford (47), formerly Joint Parliamentary Under- 
secretary of State, Foreign Office, as a Lord-in- Waiting in 
succession to Lord Lansdowne. 

Lord Gosford— who in effect changed posts with Lord Lansdowne 
(soo above)-— will assist tho Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation 
as necessary and will bo Government spokesman in tho Lords on 
those subjects. He is Government Whip in tho House of Lords. 

(8) Mr. E. B. Wakefield (55), M.P. for West Derbyshire, as 
Comptroller of the Household in succession to Sir Gerald 
Wills, M.P. 

Mr. Wakefield (a Government Whip) was formerly a Lord Com- 
missioner of the Treasury— a post m which ho was suocoedod by 
Mr. Hughes -Young as stated above. Sir Gerald Wills resigned as 
Comptroller of the Household— a post ho had hold for six years — m 
order to give maximum attontion to his constituency and other 
political interests, lie is M.P. for Bridgwater, Somerset. 

Lord Dundee, Lord Forbes and Mr. Rodgers were newcomers 
to the Government. — (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 16263 A.) 

C. AUSTRALIA. — Loan Issues in London and 
New York. 

An Australian Government loan of £15,000,000 was issued 
in London on Oct. 15 and was immediately over-subscribed. 
The loan, bearing interest at 5J per cent per annum and 
redeemable in 1975-78, was for works and housing programmes 
by the Australian Commonwealth and State Governments 
in 1958-59. It was the first Australian borrowing in London 
for development purposes since 1929, and the first new money 
operation by Australia in the London market since 1989. The 
issue price was 98 per cent. 

Commenting on tho success of the loan, Sir Arthur Faddon (the 
Australian Treasurer), told a press conference in London that since 
tho last money loan in 1939 Australian Commonwealth and State 
Governments had repaid about £122,000,000 (sterling) of London 
debt, in addition to the repayment of a short-term debt held by the 
Commonwealth Bank. 

In a further loan operation, the Australian Government 
issued on Oct. 23 a cash loan of $25,000,000 in New York for 
public subscription, the interest rate being 5 per cent p.a., 
the issue price 97| per cent, and the redemption date 1978, 
This loan — the second to be issued in New York during the 
current year — was also over-subscribed. (Australian News 
and Information Bureau - Financial Times - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. 16170 B 5 16150 F.) 

D. WEST INDIES. — Agreement on Canadian Aid. 

The agreement implementing the Canadian offer of aid 
worth $10,000,000 to the West Indies Federation, made during 
the Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference in 
Montreal, was signed in Ottawa on Oct. 19 by Mr. Diefenbaker 
and Sir Grantley Adams, the two Prime Ministers. 

(External Affairs Department, Ottawa) (Prev. rep. 16443 A.) 
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A. MIDDLE EAST. — Dr. Hammarskjold’s Middle 
East Visits. - Report to U.N. General Assembly. - Special 
U.N. Representative for Jordan. - Withdrawal of British 
and American Troops from Jordan and Lebanon. 

Following his three-day visit to Jordan on Aug. 27-29 (see 
page 16369), the U.N. Secretary-General continued his mission 
to Middle Eastern countries by visiting Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Baghdad, Amman and Beirut during the first fortnight of 
September — a mission entrusted to him under the terms of 
the General Assembly’s resolution of Aug. 21, which requested 
Dr. Hammarskjold to make “ such practicable arrangements 
as would adequately help in upholding the purposes and 
principles of the Charter m relation to Lebanon and Jordan in 
the present circumstances, thereby facilitating the early 
withdrawal of foreign troops from the two countries ” (see 
page 16368, first column). 

As stated m 16365 A, Dr. Hammarakjold flew from Amman to 
Geneva to attend the opening of the second U.N. “ atoms-for-peace” 
conference. He resumed his Middle Bast tour hy visiting Cairo on 
Sept. 3-4 for talks with. President Nasser and Dr. Fawzi, after which 
he had discussions in Jerusalem with Mr. Ben-Gurion (Sept. 6), in 
Baghdad on Sept. 7 with Brigadier Kassim and other Iraqi leaders, 
and in Amman on Sept. 8-9 with Bang Hussein and Mr. Samir Rif ai, 
Prime Munster of Jordan. The U.N. Secretary- General ended his 
tour with a four-day visit to Beirut (Sept. 9-12), during which ho 
had discussions with General Chehab (the President-elect), M. 
Chamoun (the outgoing President), and the U.N. Observer Group 
in Lebanon. 

Dr. Hammarskj old’s Report to General Assembly. - 
LLN. Special Representative in Jordan. 

Dr. Hammarskjold returned to New York from the Middle 
East on Sept. 13, and a week later presented a report on lus 
mission, to the General Assembly. This report, published on 
Sept. 20, was divided into four parts : (1) Practical Arrange- 
ments in Relation to Jordan (envisaging inter alia the appoint- 
ment of a special U.N. representative in Amman) ; (2) 

Practical Arrangements in Relation to Lebanon ; (3) With- 
drawals of U.S. and British Forces ; and (4) Assistance in 
Economic Co-operation. 

Practical Arrangements in Relation to Jordan. 

The Secretary-General began by recalling that the Jordanian 
Government would not accept the stationing of a UN, Force ux 
Jordan, nor a border observation group similar to that in Lebanon , 
this had been made clear to him during his discussions in Amman, 
and had also been stated by the Jordanian delegate during the 
General Assembly's emergency session on the Middle East. He 
himself [i.e. Dr. Hammarskjold] had also held the view that neither 
a TJ.N. Force nor a border observation group would adequately 
serve the purposes of the U.N. resolution in relation to Jordan, and 
he had therefore “ accepted this stand of the Government of Jordan.” 

Consequently, his consultations in Amman were limited to 
discussing measures to implement the pledge of mutual co-operation 
given by all the Arab States as co-sponsors of the resolution adopted 
at the Assembly’s emergency session. Dr. Hammarskjold said m 
this connexion : “It was felt that by working in that direction the 
U.N. would most adequately further all the purposes of the resolu- 
tion. The spirit and direction of the consultations m Jordan thus 
corresponded fully to the interpretation of the resolution which I 
have given in this report.” 

In his discussions with the Jordanian Government (Dr. Ham- 
majskjold continued) there was “ a wide area of agreement ” with 
regard to “a formula under which the United Nations could assist 
in relation to Jordan.” It was agreed that the most practical way of 
accomplishing this purpose would be the establishment in Jordan 
of a U.N. organ which could “ keep under purview the adherence of 
all to the principles set out in the U.N. resolution in relation to 
Jordan.” Accordingly, Jordan had expressed its willingness to 
serve as a host country for a U.N. representative who would act as 
the special representative of the Secretary- General. This special 
representative would assist the Secretary-General “in the imple- 
mentation of the resolution [of Aug. 12], specifically in upholding 
the principles and purposes of the Charter in relation to Jordan in 
the present circumstances.” 

Dr. Hammarskj did announced that the Governments of Lebanon 
and the United Arab Republic had agreed to guarantee the lines of 
com mu nication of the new “ U.N. organ” to be established in 
Jordan. Moreover, the Lebanese and U.A.R. Governments had 
also undertaken to grant all necessary facilities for this body, 
including liaison offices m Beirut and Damascus. As these practical 
matters had been solved, he had therefore concluded that “ the new 
organ can be stationed in Amman.” 

The ^ Secretary-General went on to announce that Signor Dior 
Spinelli (head of the U.N. European Office in Geneva, and a former 
Italian career diplomat) had already left for Amman to work out 
“ the necessary practical arrangements with the Governments 
concerned.” In due course Signor Spinelli would report on the sim 
and composition of the special representative's staff and other 
relevant matters . 


As regards “the parallel diplomatic arrangements which arc 
necessary in order to give tho organ stationed in Jordan its full 
value,” the Jordanian Government had expressed a preference 
“ for diplomatic representatives of the Secretary -General in tho 
capitals of tho Arab neighbour countries.” Tho Governments of 
Iraq and the United Arab Republic, however, had not considered it 
desirable that such representatives should ho stationed in Baghdad 
and Cairo for the present. Tho question had not boon raised with 
tho Lebanese and Saudi Arabian Governments. 

“In my own view,” said Dr. Hammarskjold, “the necessary 
diplomatic arrangements oouid either take tho form suggested by 
! the Government of Jordan or else be achieved through the designa- 
tion, by tho Secrotary-Qonoral, of an official stationed at Itl.N.] 
Headquarters but going, as necessary, to the capitals concerned for 
consultations and negotiations . . * I have concluded that . . . tho 
last-mentioned arrangement is tho more adequate one.” 

Dr, Hammarskj hid pointed out that the Jordanian proposal 
[for U.N. diplomatic representatives in all the Arab capitals] would 
“ lend itself to misunderstandings, as It might be viewed as Indicating 
an mtontion of tho United Nations to establish a ‘ presence * in various 
parts of tho area going beyond tho purposes of tin' resolution.” 
8ueh an arrangement, moreover, might “introduce an element of 
friction and suspicion ill tho relations between the States concerned 
and tho United Nations.” In these circumstances, “the most 
satisfactory arrangement has seemed to mo to be the assignment 
of a special representative at Headquarters, who would proceed 
to tho area and visit tho various Governments on behalf of tho 
Socrotary-Gononil as need ho.” Tho Jordanian Government had 
accepted this view, though “ maintaining its stand that local diplo- 
matic representation in all the cax>iluls would have been preferable.” 

There would thus be two officials to assist tho Secretary General 
m soouring implementation of tho U.N. resolution as it related to 
Jordan . (1) tho Secretary -GcneraTs special representative In Amman, 
who would bo in direct contact with the Jordanian Government but 
not with other Governments in the area ; and (2) the special repre- 
sentative at U.N. Headquarters, who would visit tho Middle Fast for 
discussions with Governments concerned when this was deemed 
necessary, but who would not bo in diroot contact with the Jordanian 
Government. 

Finally, Dr. Hammarskj old said that tho reports from the special 
representative in Amman would not bo published “ unless the situa- 
tion were found to call for their circulation as official documents of 
the United Nations.” Ho added : Such circulation, which might 
servo as a basis for action by tho G cmeral Assembly or the Security 
Council, obviously represents an alternative line of action open to 
tho Soeretory-General in suoh eases as would seem to him to call for 
stronger measures than diplomatic demarche#” 

Practical Arrangements in Relation to Lebanon. 

As regards tho Lebanese situation, Dr. Hammarshjffid expressed 
his conviction that the U.N, Observer Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL) 
represented “ a practical arrangement in the souse of tho General 
Assembly’s resolution of Augl 21, 11)58, and . . . adequately helps in 
upholding the purposes of tho Charter in relation to Lebanon.” In 
this context “ docisivo significance ” was attached to Dart I of the 
resolution — that is, tho development of a “ good neighbour ” policy 
to which the Arab Governments had pledged themselves and the 
present U.N. operation in Lebanon was “ considered as helpful in 
tiie development of such a policy.” After the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Lebanon, tho question of UNOGIL, or of alternative 
or additional arrangements, would have to be considered * 4 In tins 
light of tho degree of success with which the implementation of 
Part I of the resolution of Aug. 21, 1958, lias met.” 

In finding that no additional arrangements wore needed In Lebanon 
(Dr. Hammarskj did continued), it had been recognized that the 
terms of roferonco of UNOGIL “ precluded It from reporting on all 
tho possible departures from a satisfactory implementation by the 
Arab States of tho principles of tho resolution in relation to Lebanon.” 
Tho Socrctary-Gonoral commented in this connexion : “ This marks 
a basic difference between tho Observation Group on Lebanon and 
tho proposed arrangement in relation to Jordan, Tho Observation 
Group must follow any infiltration and smuggling of arms, and Its 
reports are public. Tho special representative In Jordan should 
follow any departures from tho principles of tho resolution and report 
to tho Secretary-General, hut his findings would not bo public unless 
their nature would seem, to call for the circulation of a report in tho 
United Nations.” 

Withdrawals of U.S. and British Forces. 

After pointing out that the U.H. end Lebanese Governments were 
discussing a schedule for the withdrawal of American forces from 
Lebanon [see page 16441, second column]. Dr, Hammarskjffid said 
that ho had boon officially informed that the U.B, forces would bo 
totally withdrawn from the country by the end of October, 
“provided the intorxuiUonal security situation with, respect to 
Lebanon continues to improve in the framework of a successful 
implementation of Part I of tho resolution of Aug, 21, 1958.” 

Similarly, he had also been officially Informed that the British 
and Jordanian Governments wore discussing a schedule for the 
withdrawal of British troops from Jordan, which would “ begin 
during the month of October and be completed as quickly as the 
situation in the area allows.” 
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The Secretary-General referred to memoranda which lie had 
received fron the U.S. and British Governments on the question of 
troop withdrawals [soo below 1. 

Assistance in Economic Co-operation. 

In conclusion. Dr. Ilammarskjdld said that during his consultations 
in the Middle East ho had * 4 touched upon the question of possible 
assistance regarding an Arab Development Institution,” referred to 
in the Assembly’s resolution of Aug. 21, 1958. In identical letters 
to the ton Arab Governments co-sponsoring the resolution, ho had 
expressed the willingness of the U.N. Organization to assist in any 
joint economic efforts and had invitod those Governments 44 to study 
the results of certain studies undertaken jointly by the International 
Bank and the U.N. Secretariat.” 

The Secretary- General addod : 44 From my contacts, I drew the 
conclusion that, while there was a widespread interost in a construc- 
tive approach to the development problem along the lines on which 
the Arab League had already embarked, it was felt that a successful 
re-activation of economic co-opcration might require that some fur- 
ther progress should ho made in the political hold, and also that 
financial surpluses should become available from national sources 
beyond what, in view of imperative domestic needs which have to 
be met, seemed likely within the immediate future. In these 
circumstances, I believe that the information given in the letter 
referred to above represents what for the moment the U.N. can 
usefully contribute in furtherance of the aim mentioned in Part III 
of the resolution. On the basis of this information, the Arab Govern- 
ments may now themselves evaluate what assistance they might 
wish to seek in pursuance of this part of the resolution.” 

U.S. and British Memoranda on Troop Withdrawals 
from Lebanon and Jordan. 

As stated by the Secretary-General, the U.S. and British 
Governments had previously sent memoranda to Dr. Hammar- 
skjdld officially notifying him of their intention to withdraw 
their forces from Lebanon and Jordan respectively, in agree- 
ment with the Governments of the two countries. The 
memoranda were worded as follows : 

American Memorandum. 

44 In view of Improvements in the international aspects of the 
Lebanese security situation owing to the steps which havo boon 
taken, it has been possible for the U.S. Government, in agreement 
with the Lebanese authorities, to withdraw a portion of its forces. 
The U.S. Government has now been informed by the Socretary- 
Goneral of his view, shared by the Lebanese authorities, that the U.N. 
Observation Group . • . presents a satisfactory practical arrangement 
within the meaning of the General Assembly’s resolution of Aug. 21, 
1958, and in present circumstances is, or ean bo made, adoquate to 
uphold the purposes and principles of the Charter in relation to 
Lobanon. 

44 The U.S. Government has also been informed by the Secretary- 
General of the planned augmentation of the Observation Group and 
of his view, likewise shared by the Lebanese authorities, that for the 
time being it is unnecessary to consider any additional practical 
arrangements under the Assembly resolution of Aug. 21 with regard 
to Lebanon. 

44 In view of the above, the U.S. Government has informed the 
Secretary-General that it is discussing with the Government of 
Lobanon a schedule for the completion of the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces. It is the intention of the U.S. and Lebanese Governments 
that the total withdrawal of U.S. forces shall begin in the near 
future and bo completed os expeditiously as possible, we hope by 
the end of October ...” 

British Memorandum. 

44 H.M. Government in the United Kingdom have taken note of 
the arrangements which the Secretary-General is making, in agree- 
ment with the Governments directly concerned, for the stationing 
of a U.N. Representative in Amman, for the establishment of Liaison 
Offices in Beirut and Damascus, and for the appointment of a diplo- 
matic agent to maintain such contact as may be necessary between 
the Secretary-General and the Arab capitals other than Amman. 
The U.K. Gover nm ent understand that the object of those measures 
is to keep under continuous review the implementation of the resolu- 
tion of Aug. 21 in relation to Jordan and to provide means, in the 
event of a failure to implement the resolution, for the United Nations 
to take appropriate action. 

" The TJ.K. Government have been informed by the Secretary- 
General that the Governments concerned have expressed their 
intention to conduct their relations with Jordan in accordance with 
the Resolution of Aug. 21, and in particular have expressed their 
willingness to restore Jordan’s normal communications by land and 
air across their territories. 

44 The U.K. Government have accordingly informed the Secretary- 
General that, taking this information into account, they are discuss- 
ing with the Government of Jordan the fixing of dates for the begin- 
ning and completion of the withdrawal of British forces. It is the 
intention of the U.K. and Jordanian Governments that . . . the 
withdrawal shall begin during the month of October and that it 
shall be completed as quickly as the situation in the area allows. 

The American memorandum was sent to the U.N. Secretary- 
General on Sept. 27, and the British memorandum on the 
following day. 


British Withdrawal from Jordan. - Last American 
Troops leave Lebanon. 

In a speech to the Jordanian Parliament on Oct. 1, King 
Hussein announced that the British troops in Jordan would 
begin their withdrawal on Oct. 20 under an agreement with 
the U.K. Government. The King stated that this agreement 
had been reached because of his Government’s belief that the 
spirit of Arab unity would prevail, as expressed m the U.N. 
resolution of Aug. 21. 

King Hussein, who was opening a new session of Parliament, 
said that Jordan had stood firm and maintained her independence 
against the 44 allies, agents and hirelings of atheistic Communism ” 
who had sought to destroy the country’s integrity by interfering in 
its internal affairs and by 44 resorting to various means of direct and 
indirect acts of aggression.” Jordan had been forced to seek military 
aid from friendly Powers to withstand this threat, and would 
redouble her efforts to strengthen her armed forces by all possible 
means. Nevertheless, he was convinced that the 44 untoward 
behaviour ” on the part of some of Jordan’s Arab neighbours would 
44 soon disappear when our sister-countries realize that the continua- 
tion of such a course would not bo conducive to the higher interests 
of the Arabs.” Jordan, for her part, considered herself completely 
hound by the U.N. resolution and had taken immediate steps to 
implement it 4 ‘in the letter and tho spirit.” 

It was announced from U.N. Headquarters on Oct. 19 that, 
on the initiative of the British Government and in agreement 
with other Governments concerned, the United Nations had 
undertaken to help in the air-lift of British troops from Amman 
to Nicosia (Cyprus), to be carried out in a four-day operation 
between Oct. 25 and 29. For this purpose Dr. Hammarskjold 
had nominated Major-General Odd Bull (member of the 
three-man U.N. Observer Group in Lebanon) to organize the 
air movement control needed for this purpose at the Amman, 
Damascus and Beirut airports. 

Major-General Bull accordingly flew to Amman and 
Damascus to make the necessary arrangements with the 
Jordanian and U.A.R. authorities, and also flew to Nicosia 
for similar discussions with the British authorities. The 
U.A.R. and Lebanese Governments gave their consent for 
British planes to fly over their territories, and the airlift began 
as scheduled on Oct. 25 ; it was completed without incident 
on Oct. 29, by which date practically all the British forces in 
Jordan (about 2,000) had been withdrawn to Cyprus or the 
United Kingdom. Some of the troops, together with much 
material and equipment, were withdrawn by sea from Akaba on 
Oct. 20 and subsequent days, the seaborne evacuation being 
completed by Nov. 2. 

The last of the 14,000 American troops in Lebanon (see 
page 10441, second column) were withdrawn by Oct. 20. 

Dr. Hammarskjdld’s Proposals for u Stand-by ” U.N. 
Force for preserving Peace. - Report on U.N. Emergency 
Force. - Present Strengh of UNEF. 

In a report to the General Assembly on Oct. 15, the U.N. 
Secretary-General liad recommended the creation of a U.N. 
“ stand-by force ” which could be brought quickly into being 
to meet specific “ conflict situations ” which might arise. 
He did not, however, recommend the setting-up of a regular 
U.N. Force, which, in his view, would have no great practical 
value and would “ not warrant the substantial sacrifices 
involved.” 

Dr. Hammarskj Sid's report (a 7 5 -page document) was presented 
as a study of the lessons learned as a result of tho creation of the U.N, 
Emergency Force in tho Middle East (UNEF) at the time of the 
Suez crisis. He emphasized that, In a practical sense, It was not 
feasible in advance of any known situation to do more than provide 
for 44 stand-by” arrangements based on 44 those general conclusions 
which can be reached in the light of UNEF’s experience.” The 
44 uniqueness of the UNEF setting” In the context of the Suez 
crisis explained. In part at least, 44 the success of this pioneer venture/* 
but neither in Lebanon nor in Jordan would It have been possible to- 
interpose a U.N. Force between the conflicting parties. In Lebanon* 
it was unlikely that a U.N. Force would have operated without 
becoming a party to the internal conflict within the country, while 
In Jordan the presence of a U.N. Force would have been regarded 
by the Jordanian Government as Irreconcilable with its exercise 
of full sovereignty. 

The U.N, experience in the three Middle East crises — Suez, 
Lebanon and Jordan — therefore 44 Justifies the assumption that, in 
each new conflicting situation in which the U.N. might he called 
upon to intervene with military personnel, the nature of the actual 
organ required and its para-military aspects would be determined by 
the particular needs of the situation and could not therefore be 
anticipated.” For this reason the General Assembly should show 
44 flexibility ” in approaching this question, and should 44 attempt 
to do no more than endorse certain basic principles and rules which 
would provide an adaptable framework for later operations that 
might be found necessary.” 
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The Secretary-General recommended ‘ * certain principles and 
rules M — drawn from the UNEF experience in the Middle East — 
which would " provide a continuing basis on which useful contacts 
in a stand-by context might be established with the interested 
Governments. 0 These were : 

<1) The IJ.N. should not station units on the territory of a State 
without the consent of the Government concerned. 

(2) Units from the permanent members of the Security Council 
should not be included in such a force, nor should units from “ any 
country which might be considered as possibly having a special 
interest in the situation/’ [That is, any “standby” U.N.force would 
not contain American, British, Soviet, French or Chinese units.] 

(3) Men serving with the force who were involved m criminal 
actions m the host country should come under the jurisdiction of the 
crnninal court® of their home countries. 

(4) U.N. personnel should not be a party to internal conflicts, nor 
used to enforce or influence any specific political solution of pending 
problems. 

(5) A U.N. operation should always be under a leadership estab- 
lished by the General Assembly or the Security Council, or on the 
basis of authority delegated by the Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General had previously submitted a report 
on the progress of the U.N. Emergency Force in the Middle 
East (Sept. 6) in which he stated that “ virtually unbroken 
quiet ” prevailed along the entire frontier between Egypt and 
Israel. The present strength of UNEF was 5,445 officers and 
other ranks, grouped in 68 platoons and containing contingents 
from eight countries — 1,167 from India, 975 from Canada, 
674 from Yugoslavia, 635 from Brazil, 538 from Norway, 505 
from Sweden, 492 from Colombia, and 459 from Denmark. 
UNEF had suffered 27 fatal casualties since its formation, 
resulting mainly from accidental shootings, encounters with 
mines, and traffic accidents. 

Whilst UNEF was “ well organized and functioning 
smoothly,” Dr. Hammarskjold noted that the U.N. Organiza- 
tion might “ not be in a position to honour promptly or m full 
its obligations to the Force unless substantial payments are 
received in the near future.” Of the total amount assessed 
for payment of UNEF expenses by member-governments in 
1958, only $10,300,000 (or 41 per cent of the required amount) 
had been received to the end of July, and 62 U.N. members 
had so far made no payments whatever. — (U.N. Information 
Centre, London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - New York Times) (Prev. rep. Middle East 
Crisis, 16305 A 5 U.N. Emergency Session, 16365 A 5 

Lebanese Situation, 16439 A) 

A. ALGERIA. — Indonesia recognizes “ Free Algerian ” 
Government. - Indian Attitude towards Recognition. 

Mr. Nehru said at a press conference in Delhi on Oct. 12 
that while India was “anxious that Algerian independence 
should be recognized,” his Government would u not for the 
present ” give formal recognition to the “ Free Algerian ” 
government established in Cairo. He added : “ It may well 
be said that at present there is what is called the Provisional 
government of Algeria, representing moderates and extremists, 
and therefore it should be easy to deal with them as repre- 
senting Algerian nationalism. I hope that the French Govern- 
ment will negotiate with these people, because it is obvious 
that there is no other way of settling the Algerian problem 
except by recognizing Algerian freedom.” 

The “ Free Algerian ” government was officially recognized 
by Indonesia on Sept. 27. — (Indian High Commissioner’s 
Office, London - Indonesian Embassy, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16410 A.) 

B. SPAIN. — Water Development Projects. 

General Franco inaugurated on July 14 the Entrepefias- 
Buendia reservoirs, a few miles west of Guadalajara, which 
will increase Spain’s water storage capacity from 15,000 million 
cubic metres (the present level) by an additional 2,480 million 
cubic metres, and will enable the waters of the Tagus and 
Guadiela rivers to be used for irrigating some 400,000 acres 
of land. The cost of the two dams — claimed to he the largest 
in Europe — was estimated at 748,000,000 pesetas. Existing 
plans provide for the construction of hydro-electric stations 
fed from the waters of the reservoirs, which it is hoped will 
encourage the establishment of new industries. 

Under the Spanish Government’s programme, the country’s 
water storage capacity (in 1939 only 4,000 million cubic metres) 
is eventually expected to reach 38,000 million cubic metres. 
Ninety reservoirs with a capacity of 12,000 million cubic 
metres are at present under construction. 

(Bank of London and South America Fortnightly Review) 


C. UNITED NATIONS. — Opening of 13th Session of 
General Assembly. - Dr. Malik elected Assembly 
President. - Security Council Elections. 

The 13th session of the U.N. General Assembly opened 
in New York on Sept. 16, when Dr. Charles Malik (then 
Foreign Minister of Lebanon) was elected President of the 
Assembly in succession to Sir Leslie Munro (New Zealand). 
Dr. Malik received 45 votes against 31 for Mr. M. A. Mahgoub, 
Foreign Minister of the Sudan ; four countries abstained from 
voting, while Israel’s delegation was absent because of the 
Jewish New Year. The Czechoslovak delegation withdrew 
the candidature of Dr. Jin Nosck (Czechoslovak Ambassador 
to India and Ceylon) in favour of Mr. Mahgoub. 

Dr. Charles Malik (52) was educatod at the American University' 
m Beirut and took a dootorato of philosophy at Harvard ; ho lator 
returned to Beirut as professor of history in tho American University 
and head of the department of philosophy. A prominent figure at 
tho United Nations for many years, he has represented Lebanon at 
every General Assembly session since the founding conference in 
San Francisco in 1945. Consistently pro-Western in outlook, he 
played a leading part in tho recent U.N. debates on the Lebanese 
situation and presented his country's ease alleging intervention by 
the United Arab Republic in Lebanon's Internal affairs. Ho ceased 
to be Foreign Minister of Lebanon in the governmental reorganization 
which followed tho election of President Ohehab (see 10447 G, 
16439 A) Dr. Malik is a member of the Greek Orthodox Church, 

The following elections (all unanimous) were made to the 
chairmanship of the Assembly committees : 

Political and Security Committee. . Softer Miguel Hafaol tlrquia 

(El Salvador) 

Special (ad hoc) Political Committee M, Mlhai Magheru (Rumania) 
Economio and Financial Committee Mr, Torn Hagiwara (Japan) 
Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural Committee . . . . Mrao. Lina Taaldarls (Greece) 

Trusteeship Committee . . . . Mr, Frodrlok II. Boland (Irish 

Republic) 

Administrative and Budgetary 

Committee Sir Claude Corea (Ooyion) 

Legal Committee . . . . , Softer Jorge Castaneda (Mexico) 

Italy, Argentina and Tunisia were elected to the Security 
Council on Oct. 8 to fill the places of Sweden, Colombia and 
Iraq, whose two-year terms expire on Dec. 31, 1958. All 
three countries were elected on the first ballot, 78 votes being 
cast for Argentina, 76 for Italy and 74 for Tunisia ; two 
votes were east for Persia, and one each for Greece and Finland. 

From Jan. 1, 1959, the Security Council’s membership will 
be : Argentina (until Dee. 81, 1960), Canada (until Dee. 81, 
1959), China (permanent), France (permanent), Italy (until 
Dec. 81, 1960), Japan (until Dec. 31, 1959), Panama (until 
Dec. 31, 1959), Soviet Union (permanent), Tunisia (until 
Dec. 31, I960), United Kingdom (permanent) and United 
States (permanent).— (U.N. Information Centre, London) 
(Prev. rep. 12th Session, 16047 A 5 1:581:8 A.) 

D. AUSTRALIA. — Legislation to prevent Abduction 
of Children from Australia. 

The Federal Minister for Immigration (Mr. Downer) 
announced on Oct. 4 that legislation recently passed by the 
Federal Parliament lo enable parents to prevent their children 
from being taken out of Australia in defiance of court orders 
would come into effect on Nov. 10. The Act —the proclama- 
tion of which had been deferred to give shipping and airline 
companies time to prepare for it— provided that when a child’s 
custody was the subject of a court order or of pending court 
proceedings, the parent could notify shipping and airline 
companies of this fact by making a statutory declaration. 
The companies would then have a legal obligation not to 
remove the child from Australia without the permission of 
the court. 

The legislation followed two cases in which U.B. fathers had 
taken their children out of Australia without the consent of 
their Australian mothers ; in one ease this was done in defiance 
of a court order giving sole custody of the child to the mother, 
(Australian News and Information Bureau) 

E. PORTUGAL. — Creation of Development Bank. 

It was announced in Lisbon on Oct. 18 that the Portuguese 
Government had decided to set up a development bank to 
help in the implementation of the current six-year develop- 
ment plan. The bank will be a limited company with an initial 
capital of 1,000,000 contos (about £12,000,000), and will grant 
credits to industrial and agricultural organizations as well as 
to overseas organizations. Its capital will be provided by the 
Portuguese Government and the overseas territories of Angola 
and Mozambique.— (New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep* 16x40 G*) 
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NOVEMBER i— 8, 1958 , 

A. VATICAN. — Election of Pope John XXIII. 

Cardinal Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli (76), PatriardH 
Venice, was elected to the Papal throne by the College of 
Cardinals on Oct. 28 in succession to the late Pope Pius XII. 
The new Pope — the 263rd Pontiff of the Holy Roman Church 
in succession from St. Peter — took the title of John XXIII. 

Pope John XXIII was born on Nov. 25, 1881, at tho village of 
Sotto il Monto, near Borgamo (northern Italy), the son of a peasant 
family of humble origin. Ordained in 1904, he was secretary" to the 
Bishop of Borgamo for ton years, served as a chaplain in military 
hospitals durmg tho First World War, and subsequently taught at 
the Borgamo diocesan sominary until ho was called to Rome in 1921 
to take up the post of president of tho Italian Society for tho Propa- 
gation of tho Faith. 

In 1925 Mgr. Roncalli (as he then was) became Apostolic Visitor 
to Bulgaria, — the beginning of a distinguished career in the Papal 
diplomatic service — shortly after his consecration as titular Bishop 
of Areopolis. Ho was later appointed the first Apostolic Delegate to 
Bulgaria, and served in Sofia for ten years before his appointment 
in 1935 as Apostolic Delogato to Turkey and Greece. He held the 
latter appointment until towards the end of tho Second World War, 
serving concurrently as Apostolic Administrator of the Latin 
Vicariate of Constantinople. During his 20 years in tho Balkans — 
first in Sofia and later in Istanbul —he established cordial relations 
with tho Orthodox churches of tho countries to whioh ho was 
accredited, became an authority on Balkan and East European affairs 
generally, and was highly regarded by Catholics, Orthodox Christians 
and Moslems alike; when ho was made a cardinal in 1953, tho 
Turkish Government took tho unprecedented stop for a Moslem 
country of sending him official congratulations. 

In December 1944 Mgr. Ronoalli was appointed tho first Papal 
Nuncio to liboratod Franco in succession to Mgr. (now Cardinal) 
Valerio Valeri, who had boon Nuncio to tho Viohy Government and 
whose recall had boon requested by tho Provisional Government of 
General do Gaulle. As Nuncio in Paris from 1945 to 1953 Mgr. 
Ronoalli established oloso and oordial relations with General de 
Gaulle, President Vincent Auriol, M* Edouard Hcrriot, and other 
loading personalities of the Fourth Republic ; he was highly ostoemed 
by French political loaders both of tho Right and the Loft and 
became a close personal friend of President Auriol, from whom (in 
accordance with diplomatic tradition) he received the biretta when 
he was raisod to tho College of Cardinals in 1953. Tho esteem in which 
Cardinal Roncalli was held in Franoo, both by the nation’s political 
leaders and by tho Roman Catholic hierarchy in that country, was 
marked by tho conferment of tho Grand Cordon of tho Legion of 
Ilonour when ho relinquished his appointment as Nuncio. 

As Patriarch of Venice. Cardinal Ronoalli was extromely popular 
with tho people of that city, particularly for his groat interest in 
social questions and his advocacy of social justice for the workers. 
His oonoorn for tho welfare of the workers was evidenced in his 
patriarchal Christmas message of 1955, in which ho said : 4 * There are 
three things whioh call for our brotherly aid : poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and tho dismissal of workors. It is tragic to road that factories 
are being shut down and workers placed on short time or oven 
dismissed. ... I appeal to Industrial loaders, to tho technicians and 
economists, and beseech them in tho name of tho Almighty to romom- 
bor that intelligence and wealth wore placed at their disposal, not to 
balanco books, but to help them to be ministers of Providence to the 
advantage of tho human family. ...” 

At the time of his election as Supreme Pontiff, Cardinal Ronoalli 
was a member of tho Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, 
the Congregation for the Propagation of tho Faith (Propaganda Fide), 
and tho Congregation of Religious. Ho has written a number of 
scholarly works, Including a life of St. Charles Borromoo and a five- 
volume history of tho Bergamo diocese in the 16th century. 

As stated in 16431 A, the College of Cardinals numbered 
65 at the death of Pope Pius XII. The actual number of 
cardinals taking part in the election of his successor was 51, 
owing to the deaths of Cardinal Costantini and Cardinal 
Mooney before the election, the inability of Cardinal Stepinac 
to leave Yugoslavia, and the Hungarian Government’s refusal 
to allow Cardinal Mindszenty to leave the American Legation 
in Budapest and travel to Rome. The Primate of Poland 
(Cardinal Wyszynski) was given an exit visa by the Polish 
Government and took part in the Conclave. 

Cardinal Colso Costantini (82) died on Oct. 17, only a week after 
Pope Pius. A member of the Curia (the central government of the 
Roman Catholic Church), he was Chancellor of the Holy Roman 
Churoh and titular Archbishop of Theodosia. Cardinal Edward 
Mooney (76), Archbishop of Detroit, died on Oct. 25, a few hours 
before the Papal election ; one of the throe American cardinals, he 
had made the journey to Rome although he had been in iU-health 
for some time previously. 

At the request of the Sacred College, the U.S. Government had 
asked the Hungarian Government to allow Cardinal Mindszenty to 
leave Hungary under safe-conduct so that he could take part in the 
Papal election. The request was rejected by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment on the gTound that it constituted “ gross interference in 


Hungary’s internal affairs.” [Since November 1956 Cardinal Minds- 
zenty haa been in the U.S. Legation in Budapest, where he took 
refuge after the suppression of the Hungarian revolt.] 

Thr, papal election was carried out under a new Apostolic 
Constitution drafted by the late Pope Pius XII in 1945, in 
place of the former Constitution which had been drawn up by 
Gregory X in 1274 and had remained substantially unaltered 
for nearly 700 years. The Gregorian Constitution was amended 
by Pope Pius in two important Tespects : (1) a majority of 
two-thirds plus one of the members of the College of Cardinals 
(i.e. of those cardinals actually present and voting) was 
required for the -election of a Pope, instead of a two-thirds 
majority as hitherto ; (2) the members of the College of 
Cardinals were no longer required to sign their ballot-papers 
when taking part in Papal elections. 

While tho Gregorian Constitution required a two -thirds majority 
of the College of Cardinals for the election of a Pope, there was a 
proviso that if tho successful candidate had voted for himself and his 
vote gave him tho required majority, tho election would be invalid. 
This had made it necessary for all members of the Sacred College to 
sign their ballot-papers when taking part in Papal elections. 

The College of Cardinals met in Conclave on Oct. 26 to 
elect Pope Pius’s successor. In accordance with tradition, 
the Conclave took place in the Sistme Chapel, an adjacent 
part of the Vatican Palace being converted into small apart- 
ments or cells for the electors, who, with a strictly limited 
number of attendants, were completely sealed off from the 
outside world. Four ballots, all inconclusive, were held on 
Oct. 26 ; another four inconclusive ballots on Oct. 27 ; and 
four more ballots on Oct. 28, in the last of which Cardinal 
Roncalli obtained the required majority of two-thirds plus 
one — i.e. the new Pope was elected on the 12th ballot. 

As is customary in Papal olections, the results of tho ballots wore 
convoyed to the vast crowds gathered outside St. Peter’s by the 
emission of smoke from a chimney of the Sistine Chapel — black 
smoko indicating that tho ballot had been inconclusive, and white 
smoke that a Pope had boon elected. [This procedure is described 
in 3467 A). No details of tho voting are ever made public, all tho 
ballot-papers being burned, after counting and scrutiny. 

The election of Pope John was announced to an enthusiastic 
crowd of 300,000 in St. Peter’s Square by Cardinal Canali 
(the senior Cardinal Deacon) in the traditional formula : 
Annuntio vobis gaudium magnum ; habemus Papam, eminentis - 
simum et reverendissimum dominum Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli , 
qui sibi nomen impomit Johannes. (“ X announce to you 
tidings of great joy ; we have a Pope, the most eminent and 
most reverend cardinal Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, who has 
taken the name of John.”) 

After receiving the homage of the College of Cardinals, 
Pope John XXIII appeared on the balcony over the great 
porch of St. Peter’s to give the traditional blessing Urbi et Orbi 
(“ To the City and the World.”) The new Rope received 
world-wide congratulations from Heads of State and Heads 
of Governments. 

The last Pope to bear the name John reigned over 600 years ago ; 
a Frenchman, ho was one of the popes of tho Avignon exile and 
reigned in that city from 13X6 to 1334. The history of the Church 
also records a Johu XXIII who was an “ anti-pope ” and was illegally 
elected to the papal throne in 14X0 ; ho was deposed in 1415 and 
subsequently submitted to his legitimate sucoossor, Martin V. 

Within three hours of his election, Pope John created his 
first cardinal by conferring the Red Plat on Monsignor Alberto 
di Jorio, the secretary of the Conclave — thereby bringing the 
membership of the Sacred College to 58, which is 17 less than 
its full complement. [Cardinal di Jorio has had long experience 
in the Vatican administration, and was acting Secretary of 
State during the interregnum between the death of Pope 
Pius XII and the election of Pope John XXIII]. On the 
following day the Pope reappointed Mgr. Tardinx as Pro- 
Secretary of State. 

Pope John’s First Broadcast to the World, 

Pope John XXIII made his first broadcast to the world on 
Oct. 29. Addressed primarily to the rulers of the nations, it 
was pre-eminently a plea for world peace based on justice in 
freedom, and was worded as follows : 

“ This hour of trepidation, In which by the will of Dlvino providence 
there has been imposed upon us tho grave bur don of tho Supreme 
Pontificate after the death of our predooessor Pius XII, of immortal 
memory, oppresses and bears down our heart. We raise most fervent 
prayers to God that He may give strength to our weakness, illuminate 
our mind, and refresh our will. 

“ We embrace with great affection the most loved members of the 
Saored College . . . and we turn specially to tho«e among them who, 
to our sorrow, are far from as [l.e. Cardinals Mindszenty and 
Stepinac] and whose sufferings and tribulations so profoundly move 
us. . , . 
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« We pray to God for all those who are our children ib Christ, hut 
particularly for the poor and for those who suffer. . . .Specially dear 
to our heart among our children axe the faithful of the Venetian 
region, where we have earned on the pastoral ministry, and oi tne 
Bergamo diocese, where we were horn. 

•* gxit our thoughts go out in special manner to all the faithful in 
those nations where the Catholic religion is not free, or free only m 
part : where the sacrosanct nghts of the Church are trampled upon , 
where the legitimate pastors are exiled, relegated, or prevented from 
carrying out their ministry freely. We wish them to know that we 
share with them their pains, their tribulations, their bitterness; that 
we implore the Lord that He may put an end to such inhuman 
persecutions, which not only undermine the tranquillity and pros- 
perity of those peoples but which are in open contrast with modem 
civilization and with the nghts of man, long since acquired. May 
God illumine the minds of the rulers of those nations ; may He 
pardon the persecutors. ... 

“ as we embrace the Western Church, so with equal paternal 
affection do we embrace the Eastern Church, and at the same time 
we open our heart and our arms to all those who are separated from 

this Apostolic See We ardently desire their return to the house 

Of the common Father. ... 

“ Hay we now address our appeal to the rulers of all the nations, 
in whose hands are the fate, prosperity, and hopes of individual 
peoples. Why do they not compose their quarrels and dissensions, 
finally and with justice? Why are the resources of human genius 
and the riches of the peoples devoted more often to tinning out 
pernicious iustruments of death and destruction than to increasing 
the welfare of all classes of citizens, and particularly of the poorer 


classes ? 

“ ^y e jjnow that there are grave and intricate problems which must 
be overcome to carry out a programme so praiseworthy, and to 
smooth out the points of discord. But these difficulties must be 
victoriously overcome, even at the cost of gxeat effort. Set to work, 

therefore, with courage and faith Turn your eyes on the peoples 

who are entrusted to you, and hear their voice. What are they ashing 
of you, what aTe they supplicating ? They are asking not for those 
monstrous instruments of war, discovered in our times, which can 
cause fratricidal destruction and universal massacre, but for peace— 
a peace under which the entire human family oan live freely. They 
want justice, which will finally bring together the reciprocal rights 
and duties of all classes in a just solution. Finally, they ask for 
tranquillity and concoxd, from which alone true prosperity can 


emerge. . . . 

« True peace cannot be given to individuals, peoples, and nations 
if peace is not first in their souls. There can be no exterior peace if 
it is not the reflection of an interior peace, and if it is not directed by 
this interior peace- . . . May this truth be remembered by those who 
reject the Name of God, who trample on His sacred rights, who 
strive to lead man away from piety towards Him ... 

Coronation of Pope John. 

The Coronation of Pope John XXIII took place at St. Peter’s 
on Nov. 4, the ceremony being televised for the first time 
throughout Italy and, via the Eurovision network, to many 
countries in Western Europe. 

Delegations from 59 countries attended the ceremony, including 
all the diplomatic representatives accredited to the Holy See. Among 
those present were the Duke of Norfolk (Earl Marshal of England), 
representing Queen Elizabeth II ; Mr. de Valera, Prime Minister of 
the Irish Republic; M. Pierre Pflimlin, representing the French 
Government ; Dr. Caetiella, the Spanish Foreign Minister ; Prince 
Albert of Liege, representing the King of the Belgians; Mr. Joseph 
Luos, Foreign Minister of the Netherlands; Dr. von Brentano, 
Foreign Minister of the German Federal Republic ; Dr. Raab, the 
Austrian Chancellor; M. Celio, formerly President of the Swiss 
Confederation ; M. Hussein Oweimi, Foreign Minister of Lebanon ; 
and Prince Felix of Luxemburg. The United States was represented 
by Mr. James Mitchell (Secretary of Labour), Mr. Robert D. Murphy 
(Under-Secretary of State) and Mrs. Clare Boothe Luoe, formerly 
Ambassador in Rome. 


All the cardinals taking part m the Papal election were present, 
together with Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
from all parts of the world. The Coronation was also attended by the 
three living 1 brothers of Pope John (peasant formers in the village of 
Sotto 1 1 Monte, the Pope's birthplace), the Pope's Bister, and a number 
of nephews and nieces 


The titles borne by Pope John XXIII are : “ Bishop of 
Rome ; Vicar of Jesus Christ ; Successor of St. Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles ; Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church ; 
Patriarch of the West ; Primate of Italy ; Archbishop and 
Metropolitan of the Roman Province ; and Sovereign of the 
State of Vatican City.” (Universe - Catholic Times - Le Monde - 
Times - Manchester Guardian - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16431 A.) 


A. JAPAN. — World’s Highest Tower built in Tokio. 

The construction of the highest tower in the world was 
completed in Tokio on Oct. 14. Known as Tokio Tower, it is 
1,085 feet high (86 feet higher than the Eiffel Tower in Paris) 
and houses four television stations and a six-storey science 
museum. (Japanese Embassy Press Office, London) 


B. SOVIET UNION - UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. — 
Soviet Aid for Aswan Dam Project. 

M. Khrushchev announced on Oct. 28 that the Soviet 
Government, in response to a request from the United Arab 
Republic, hud agreed to grant the U.A.U. a crcciil ot up to 
400 000 000 roubles (£83,000,000 at the olhml rate) ior 
expenses connected with the delivery of machines, equipment, 
and other materials for the first stage of the. Aswan Dam 
project. In addition, the U.S.S.E. would provide lee hmeiuns 
and experts. The announcement was made at a Kremlin 
reception in honour of Marshal Hakim Amer (a Vice-President 
of the U.A.R., and Defence Minister) who hud arrived in 
Moscow on Oct. 19 for talks with leaders of tlic Soviet Govern- 




" ipms visit is a fresh confirmation of the fact that the friendly 
contacts betwoon the loaders of the rioviot Union and the United 
Arab Republic are, to an over increasing extent, developing into a 
good tradition . . . 

** qqtiQ Soviet Gover nm ent has considered the request you [Marshal 
Amer] have conveyed from tho Government of the U.A.U. for aid 
in the construction of tho first section of tho Aswan Dam. Proceeding 
from the friendly relationship between our two countries, and desirous 
of strengthening it, the Soviet Government has wood to take part 
in tho construction of tho first section of the Aswan Dam, a project 
whioh is of gTeat importance to tho national economy of the U.A.U. 
and to tho consolidation of its national independence. The Soviet 
Government is willing to delegate tho necessary number of specialists 
to the U.A.R., to supply tho U.A.U. with machinery and equipment 
and with the materials it lacks for tho accomplishment of this project, 
and to grant a loan of up to 400,000,000 roubles for covering tho 


expenses involved. 

"Repayment of tho Soviot Union's investment in this project will 
begin on the completion of the first stage of tho construction. In 
response to the wishes of the Government of the U.A.R., we agree 
to send specialists to Cairo in tho near future to dismiss with your 
competent representatives tho details of this project, and to draft an 
appropriate agreement between our two countries.’ * 

M. Khrushchov wont on to say that the Bo Viet Government's 
discussions with Marshal Amer “ on a number of international 
problems " were “ bound to promote and cement tho bonds of 
friendship between our two countries." Do addl'd : ** As in previous 
discussions between Government loaders of the Soviet Union and 
tho U.A.R., our views arc unanimous on current international 
problems of decisive importance for the preservation and consolida- 
tion of world peace . . . The Soviet Union and the U.A.U. maintain, 
a common stand at the United Nations on disarmameixt, the banning 
of nuolear weapons, the ending of nuclear tests, and ether important 
questions connected with safeguarding International peace and 
security. We aro unanimous in recognizing that tho main task . . tu 
the Middle East at present is to secure the earliest possible with- 
drawal of American troops from Lebanon and of British troops from 
Jordan, and to ensure tho peace and tranquillity essential for tho 
creative work of the population of tho Arab countries In developing 
their national economies and raising their cultural and living 
standards." 


In October 1955 the Soviet Union was stated to have 
offered the Egyptian Government a loan of $200,000,000 
towards the cost of building the Aswan Dam [see 14180 B|, 
but subsequent statements by M, Shepilov, then Soviet Foreign 
Minister, had made it dear that the matter was not being 
further pursued for the time being [see 14901 A). 

The complete Aswan Dam project was estimated in ! 950 ** 
during the Egyptian negotiations with Britain, the U.S.A., 
and the World Bank— to cost £4410,000,000. The TT.S. Govern- 
ment had at the time offered a grant of about $55,000,000 
towards the foreign exchange costs of the first stage of con- 
struction, whilst tiie British Government had offered about 
$15,000,000 and the World Bank a further $200,000,000. 
These offers were withdrawn in July 1950— a decision which 
was immediately followed by the Egyptian nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal. 


In July 195 7 President Nasser had announced a revised 
project for the Aswan Dam which aimed at increasing Egypt’s 
cultivable acreage by 16 per cent, or about 1,000,000 acres, 
over five years [see page 15760, end of first column The 
first phase of the revised project was estimated to cost about 
£E. 60, 000, 000. — (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - 
Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev, rep. Aswan Dam Project, 
15730 A 5 150OX A 5 14991 A.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Brookwood Memorial* 

A war memorial commemorating 8,500 men and women 
of the Commonwealth land forces who lost their lives In the 
Second World War and have no known graves was unveiled 
by H.M. the Queen on Oct. 25 at the Brookwood military 
cemetery, Surrey. The Brookwood Memorial is a circular 
colonnade of Portland stone, the names of those commemorated 
being inscribed on 28 green slate panels.— -(Times) (t6x $ 8 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ending of Compulsory 
Arbitration in Industrial Disputes. - Abolition of 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal. 

Mr. Macleod, the Minister of Labour, announced at a meeting 
of the National Joint Advisory Council on Oct. 22 that com- 
pulsory arbitration for settling industrial disputes on wages and 
conditions would be brought to an end, and the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal abolished. Although the exact date for 
the termination would be announced later, it was expected 
that it would be within the next six months. 

Compulsory arbitration was introduced in 1940 by the late 
Mr. Ernest Bevin (then Minister of Labour) under the Condi- 
tions of Employment and National Arbitration Order (see 
4105 H). This Order at the same time made strikes and lock- 
outs illegal and bound all employers— even those outside the 
employers’ organization in an industry, and therefore not 
parties to any settlement — to observe terms and conditions 
not less favourable than those recognized for the industry in 
question. In 1951 the Order of 1940 was replaced by the 
Industrial Disputes Order, following trade union opposition 
to the continued prohibition of strikes. The 1951 Order 
replaced the National Arbitration Tribunal by the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal and, in addition to other minor changes, 
re-legalized strikes and lockouts. 

The machinery of the Industrial Disputes Order was compulsory 
in two ways : (1) it made it possible for an unwilling party to bo 
forced to arbitration by an Order of the Minister of Labour, the 
Minister being bound to issue such an Order when the other party had 
reported the dispute to him, provided certain conditions wore fulfilled; 
(2) awards of the Industrial Disputes Tribunal became an implied term 
of contract enforceable m the courts , (3) individual employers outside 
tho employers' organizations could bo compelled by the “ issuos " 
machinery to observe recognized terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Both the 1940 and the 1951 Orders were based on Defence 
Regulation 58 A. At the beginning of 1957 the Government, 
in the course of its policy of gradually ending all the remaining 
Defence Regulations, initiated discussions with both sides of 
industry as to what permanent legislation, if any, should 
replace the Industrial Disputes Order once the basic Defence 
Regulation was brought to an end. 

During these discussions the T.U.C. expressed the view that 
the Order should remain, or alternatively that its provisions 
should be embodied in an Act. The employers’ representatives, 
who had always regarded the Order as one-sided in its effects, 
suggested that the machinery of the Order should continue 
to be available but should be applied only m those industries 
in which both the employers’ organization concerned and the 
trade unions wished it ; they therefore proposed that a single 
enabling Act should he passed with a number of subsidiary 
Orders, providing a “ halfway house ” between a statutory 
wages council and completely voluntary machinery. The 
unions, however, refused to accept such “ opting in,” and 
maintained that the Industrial Disputes Tribunal should be 
made a permanent part of the arbitration machinery. 

In announcing his decision to abolish the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal in due course, Mr. Macleod said that the success of 
compulsory arbitration in settling industrial disputes had 
depended largely on the willingness of employers and unions 
to co-operate m making the system workable during a critical 
period. In more normal times it would be out of keeping with 
British industrial institutions to enforce, at the culmination 
of a process of wage negotiations, a system of settlement into 
which one party or the other had to be coerced by law. It had 
become evident that compulsory arbitration in its main 
features no longer carried the assent of the majority of 
employers. Mr. Macleod recalled in this connexion that when 
the Industrial Disputes Order was made, it had been pointed 
out that it was experimental and that it would be reviewed 
immediately if at any time either side wished the Order to be 
discontinued; he stressed, however, that the Ministry of 
Labour would still encourage voluntary arbitration. 

Statements were issued after the meeting by the T.U.C. 
General Council and the British Employers’ Confederation. 

T.U.C. Statement, The T.U.C.'s statement expressed “ regret " at 
the Minister's decision, and said that the General Council took “ a 
serious view of this decision to change the law on industrial relations 
without the full consultation expected." It continued : 

“ The General Council consider that on such an important matter 
it would have been appropriate during the last eight months for 
the Minister himself to have had discussions with both sides of 
industry before coming' to his decision, and to have sought to bridge 
the gap between the different points of view. 


“ The preference of trade unions has always been for joint agree- 
ment through collective bargaining, and the vast majority of 
differences between managements and workers about wages are 
settled in this way. However, there is at times a need for arbitration 
and the Industrial Disputes Tribunal has provided a method of 
arbitration which has given wide satisfaction. 

" Tho T.U.C. consider there were only minor differences between 
the British Employers' Confederation and themselves on tho proce- 
dure for obliging all employers in an industry to abide by its jointly- 
agreed conditions of work. But even in this limited sphere the good 
tradition of changing industrial relations legislation with the maxi- 
mum agreement of the two sides of industry has been set aside on 
this occasion.” 

B.E.C. Statement. The employers’ statement expressed the belief 
that * ‘ arbitration m industrial disputes is useless unless both parties 
agree to bo bound by the results ...” It continued . “ The Indus- 
trial Disputes Order was introduced under a Defence Regulation 
made m 1 940 which provided for compulsory arbitration of industrial 
disputes as a concomitant to tho prohibition of strikes and lock-outs 
agreed to at that time to avoid interference by stoppages of work 
with the war effort. Since 1951 tho ban on disputes and lock-outs 
has been withdrawn and the Government has decided that the 
remaining Defence Regulations will have to go and with them the 
Industrial Disputes Order ” 

After referring to tho Government's discussions with both sides, 
and to the omployors’ proposals for the application of tho Industrial 
Disputes Order in those industries “in which tho employers' organiza- 
tions and tho trade unions both asked for it," tho statement con- 
tinued : " The Confederation believes that, if tho parties had asked 
in advance for the application of theso arrangements to them and 
the dispute subsequently arose, they would fool themselves under a 
moral obligation to honour tho findings. Those proposals wore not 
acceptable to tho T.U.C. ... It put forward no alternative suggestion 
except that tho arrangements under tho Industrial Disputos Order 
should bo continued without modification. In tho absence of agree- 
ments the Confederation feels that tho Minister had no course open 
to him other than to take tho decision which ho has announced.” 

Mr. Macleod laid a statutory instrument before Parliament 
on Nov. 3 whereby (1) the Industrial Disputes Order would 
cease to apply to any dispute or issue reported on or after 
Dec. 10, 1958 ; and (2) the Order itself would cease to have 
effect on March 1, 1959. Until Dec. 10, disputes and issues 
could be reported to the Minister of Labour in accordance 
with the terms of the Industrial Disputes Order, 1951. 

The abolition of compulsory arbitration will affect between 
12,000,000 and 13,000,000 workers, mainly in private industry. 
About 10,000,000 more employees — including those covered 
by Wages Councils, as well as workers in nationalized industries, 
civil servants, teachers, policemen, firemen, and others — were 
not covered by the Industrial Disputes Order, and for them 
there will therefore be no change. 

The system of voluntary arbitration, which will be main- 
tained, includes the possibility of referring disputes to the 
Industrial Court by mutual agreement. [The decisions of this 
court are not legally enforceable, though it has been held that 
when a decision has been accepted or acted upon, it forms the 
term or condition of the contract of employment.] In addition, 
the Minister of Labour will retain the power to order com- 
mittees of investigation or courts of inquiry into disputes 
which are of national importance or which prove particularly 
intractable. 

The number of awards issued by the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal in 1957 was 113, bringing the total of such awards 
since the Tribunal’s formation in 1951 to 1,051. The number 
of awards issued by the Industrial Court in 1957 was 40, 
bringing total awards issued by that court since its establish- 
ment in 1919 to 2,676. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Ministry of Labour Gazette) (Prev. rep. 11643 A.) 

B. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Lutheran Church. - Women 
admitted to Priesthood in Sweden. 

The Church Assembly of the Lutheran Church in Sweden, 
consisting of all bishops, clergy representatives, and specially 
elected laymen, decided on Sept. 27 that women might be 
ordained as priests from Jan. I, 1959. This reform, sanctioned 
by special legislation passed by the Riksdag earlier in 1958, had 
been the subject of one of the most controversial debates in 
recent years. In the autumn of 1957 the Church Assembly had 
rejected the proposal by 62 votes to 86, an overwhelming 
majority of clergy maintaining that it would be contrary to 
Christian doctrine to allow women to take holy orders ; other 
Church leaders, however, as well as public opinion in general, 
were in favour of the change, and the Church Assembly’s 
consent to the admission of women to holy orders was eventu- 
ally given by 69 votes to 29. (Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm) 
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A. FAR EAST. — The Quemoy Crisis. 

The crisis arising from the bombardment of Quemoy by the 
Chinese Communist forces, which had aroused grave inter- 
national concern during the second half of September, greatly 
relaxed after Mr. Dulles declared on Sept. 30 that the U.S. 
Government would favour the evacuation of the offshore islands 
by the Nationalist forces if a 46 reasonably dependable ” cease- 
fire were arranged. The Peking Government subsequently 
suspended the bombardment on Oct. 6, and although it was 
renewed on Oct. 20 it did not reach its former intensity. The 
development of the crisis since the middle of September is 
described below under cross-headings. 

The Blockade of Quemoy. 

Nationalist convoys succeeded in running the Communist 
blockade of Quemoy daily from Sept. 15-22, and again from 
Sept. 26-28. After the latter date they were halted by rough 
weather, but Nationalist aircraft continued to drop supplies by 
day and night, the amount dropped on Oct. 3 alone being 
estimated at 250 tons. The supplies received, however, were 
less than one-sixth of Quemoy’s normal requirements according 
to some estimates, and over half the food dropped by parachute 
was reported to be lost because of faulty packing. The position 
was even more senous on the small islands of Little Quemoy, 
Tatan, and Ertan ; it was reported on Sept. 27 that no supplies 
had reached Little Quemoy by sea for five weeks, that only 
supplies for the garrison had arrived by air, and that the civilian 
population, who were prevented by the bombardment from 
tilling their fields or fishing, were in danger of running out 
of food supples within a very short time. 

The Nationalist Defence Ministry claimed on Sept. 18 that 
Sabre jet fighters escorting a convoy, although greatly out- 
numbered, had shot down five Communist Mig-17’s and sunk 
three torpedo-boats ; on Sept. 21 that Nationalist Navy patrols 
had sunk a Communist gunboat off Matsu ; and on Sept. 24 
that 10 Communist aircraft had been shot down in an action 
between 32 Sabres and over 100 Mig-17’s. Communist sources, 
on the other hand, claimed that a Nationalist plane had been 
shot down on Sept. 18, and another on Sept. 24 during fighting 
over the mainland in which a Communist plane had also been 
lost. A Nationalist Dakota was destroyed by Communist 
artillery on Sept. 29 while dropping supplies on Quemoy, and 
another was shot down by Mig’s on Oct. 3. 

The successes claimed by the Nationalists in the actions on Sept. 18 
and 24 were attributed by U.S. spokesmen to their use of the Side- 
winder air-to-air guided missile. The Sidewinder , whioh is operated 
on the infra-red principle, is attached to an aircraft’s fuselage forward 
of the wing, and emits a continuous buzzing when it comes within 
three miles of an enemy jet plane’s exhaust ; on being released it is 
attracted to the exhaust at 1,300 m.p h. and explodes inside it. 

Build-up of U.S. Forces in Western Pacific. 

By the middle of September the U.S. Navy and Air Force 
had assembled in the Western Pacific what the New York Times 
described as “ the most powerful air-naval fighting force m 
history.” The U.S. air forces in the Far East included, in 
addition to the jet aircraft of the Navy and other Air Force 
units, (1) a squadron of F-104 Starfighter interceptors in 
Formosa ; (2) a squadron of F-100-D fighter-bombers in 

Formosa and another m Okinawa ; (3) a squadron of F-101 
Voodoo fighters in Okinawa ; (4) a squadron of RF-101 recon- 
naissance planes m Okinawa and the Philippines ; (5) a squad- 
ron of B-57 light jet bombers m Okinawa ; (6) two squadrons 
of Hercules turbo-prop transports in the Philippines and Japan ; 
(7) a squadron of tanker planes in the Philippines. 

Military Talks in Formosa. 

A conference took place in Taipeh (the capital of Formosa) 
on Sept. 22-23 between President Chiang Kai-shek and U.S. 
military representatives headed by Admiral Felt, C.-in-C. of the 
U.S. forces in the Pacific. Others taking part included General 
Chen Cheng (the Nationalist Premier), Mr. Drumwright (the 
U.S. Ambassador to Formosa), General Kuter (C.-m-C. of U.S. 
air forces in the Pacific), Vice-Admiral Smoot (U.S. Commander 
in the Formosa area), and Vice-Admiral Beakley, Commander 
of the U.S. Seventh Fleet. According to Nationalist sources, 
President Chiang Kai-shek had argued strongly in favour of 
military action against the Chinese mainland during these 
discussions, hut no official statement was issued. 

A Nationalist spokesman stated on Sept. 24 that his Govern- 
ment favoured immediate aerial bombardment of the Commu- 
nist batteries and an eventual landing on the mainland, and on 
Sept. 29 President Chiang Kai-shek declared at a press confer- 
ence : “ There is need for retaliation. The time is now. We 
have withheld so far out of a spirit of co-operation with the 
U.S. A When the crucial time comes there are no restrictions 


on our taking the right of self-defence and bombing mainland 
bases.” A U.S. Defence Department spokesman pointed out on 
Sept. 25, however, that an agreement existed that the Nationa- 
list forces would not attack the mainland without U.S. approval; 
he added : “ Even though you might construe bombing 

positions which arc attacking you as defensive, other people 
might not. The Chinese Communists stand branded as aggres- 
sors. We do not want to give them any opportunity to shift 
the label on to us through steps which might be interpreted by 
some as provocative actions.” [The agreement referred to was 
the exchange of Notes appended to the Mutual Security Treaty 
concluded in 1954 between the United States and the Chinese 
Nationalist Government— see 14007 C.] 

U.S. official spokesmen stated on Sopfc. 18 that military supplies 
to the value of $90,000,000 laid boon sent to Formosa since the crisis, 
or more than half as much again as the total amount of military 
aid planned for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959 ; the figure was 
expected to exceed $300,000,000 before that date. 

M. Khruschev’s Second Letter to President Eisenhower* - 
Rejection by U.S. Government. 

The Soviet Premier, M. Khrusehev, replied on Sept. 19 to 
President Eisenhower’s letter of Sept. 12 in a long and strongly 
worded Note in which he contended that U S. support of the 
Nationalist Government was responsible for the crisis, and that 
there could be no lasting peace in the Far East until the U.S. 
armed forces were recalled from Formosa and the Formosa 
Straits. 

M. Khrusehev wrote : ‘‘Oil receiving your letter of Sept. 12 and 
studying it, X was sorry to note that . . . you have faded to 
appreciate the essential moaning of my message to you. My message 
was meant to show the full extent of the danger that will face mankind 
unless the U.S.A. abandons its aggressive policy, whioh is creating 
centres of grave conflict now in one area of the world, now in another, 
and has brought about the present tense situation in the Far Fast. . , , 
The only real source of tension in that part of the world consists 
m the fact that the U.S.A. has seized inalienable Chinese territory ~ 
Taiwan [Formosa] and a numbor of other islands -and is maintaining 
under its armed protection the Chiang Kai-shek clique thrown out 
by the Chinese pooplo, and encouraging its attacks and provocations 
against People’s China. . . * 

“ I am surprised at your comment that, while sending a message 
to you, I did not send any communication to— as you put it —China’s 
Communist loaders ... I addressod my message on the Taiwan 
events to the President of the U.H.A., and not to the Government of 
the Chinese People’s Republic, for the simple reason that it Is not 
China that is interfering in the internal affairs of the U.H.A., but 
the U.S.A. which, trampling underfoot all the standards of behaviour 
of civilized nations, has grossly interfered in China’s affairs. . . , To 
urge us, as you do, to exert some influence on the Government of the 
Chinese People’s Ropublio in connexion with the Taiwan events moans 
trying to induce the Soviot Union to interfere in the Internal affairs 
of China. The Soviot Union would never be a party to such a shameful 
affair. ...” 

M. Khrusehev continued : “ Who can deny that but for U.H. 
support there would long sinco have been no Chiang Kai-shek clique 
or so-called Taiwan problem, and that but for tJ.H. interference the 
people of the wholo area would have long sinco been living in peace 
and security ? It is cloor to all that the reason why the U.H. A, has 
illegally seized those islands is that by keeping Chiang Kai-shek’s 
clique in being on Taiwan it is able to maintain its own armed forces 
in the area and threaten tho Chinese People’s Republic with war . . , 
The facts are that tho U.S. Government has forcibly seized islands 
belonging to tho Chinese pooplo— islands which are 10,000 kilometres 
away from tho American continent— and that it is bent on keeping 
them. Moreover, you want China to give up that part of her territory 
and resign herself to its being in foreign hands and used as a base 
for aggression against the Chinese People's Ropublio and other peace- 
loving countries of Asia. But is it not obvious . . , that such a great 
world Power as tho Chinoso People’s Republic wlU never agree to 
part of its territory being alienated and used as a place for mossing 
foreign armed foroes for aggression against it ? . . . 

“ Tn your letter you state that Taiwan and tho off-shore Islands 
have never been under tho control of Communist China. This state- 
ment seems to bo meant to justify tho attempt to alienate these 
islands from tho Chinese People’s Republic, However, the U.H. A. 
solemnly recognized China’s sovereignty over those Islands in the 
Cairo Declaration of 1943. This was reaffirmed in the Potsdam 
Declaration of 1945, which was signed by the United States. , . , Have 
these territories ceased to be Chinese since the victory of tho people’s 
revolution in China . . . ? Of course they have not. To deny this is 
to interfere in the internal affairs of other peoples and to arrogalo to 
oneself certain police functions ... If Britain, for instance, were to 
build her policy on such a concept she might, if she could, skirt a 
war against tho U.S.A. for the simple reason that what is now tho 
territory of the United States was once a colony of the British Empire. 

* * Nor can one fail to note that in opposing Taiwan and the offshore 
islands to the whole of China, as you do tn your letter, an undisguised 
attempt is being made to create a situation of * two Chinas,’ Suoh 
attempts, which are aimed at the dismemberment of China, are 
resolutely rejected by the people and Government of the Chinese 
People’s Republio You seem, Mr, President, to bo still proceeding 
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from the assumption, that Chiang Kai-shek represents something m 
China. In reality, however, ho is no more than a hated shadow of the 
past m the eyes of China’s 600,000,000 people . . . Also unfounded 
is the assertion m your lottor that the American armed forces are 
operatmg in the Taiwan area in pursuance of the U.S.A.'s contractual 
commitments to a handful of traitors to the Chinese people, with 
Chiang Kai-shek at the head of these traitors. And this notwith- 
standing the fact that this handful of people — whom former Secretary 
of State Achoson described as early as 1049 as corrupt individuals 
who had forfeited the confidence of the people [see 10203 A] — have 
long represented no one but themselves Today Chiang Kai-shek has 
no more reason to act as a representative of China than, say, Koronslcy 
would have to act as a representative of the Soviet people . . . 

“As I noted in my previous message, certain American military 
leaders are oven trying to threaten China with atomic weapons. Press 
reports say that units of the American Air Force equipped with 
nuclear weapons have boon rushed to Taiwan, together with various 
rockets and guided missiles of the Nikc-IIercules typo, and that 
missUo-launehing ramps arc being built, and so on. Such actions by 
the U.S. Government cannot, naturally, reduce tonsion in the area, 
improve tho general climate, or create the conditions for greater 
confidence. On tho contrary, these actions tend to aggravate tho 
situation and increase the danger of an outbreak of war involving tho 
use of tho most devastating modern weapons. I must tell you outright, 
Mr. President, that* atomic blackmail with regard to tho Chinese 
People's Republic will intimidato neither us nor tho Chinese People’s 
Republic. Those who harbour plans for an atomic attack on tho 
Chinese People’s Republic should not forgot that tho other sido, too, 
has atomic and hydrogen weapons and tho appropriate means to 
dclivor them, and that if tho Chinese People’s Republic falls victim 
to such an attack the aggressor will at onco suffer a rebuff by tho 
same means. 

" I have told you earlier, and fool it nocossary to stress onoo more, 
that an attack on tho Chinese People's Republic is an attack on tho 
Soviet Union. Wo have a treaty of friendship, alliance and mutual 
assistance with this groat friend, ally and neighbour of our country — 
a treaty corresponding to tho fundamental interests of tho Soviet and 
Chinoso peoples ; and lot no ono doubt that wo shall fully honour 
our commitments. ...” 

M. Khrusohev wont on . " After your election as Prosidont of tho 
United States, Soviet statesmen pinned groat hopes on you. Remem- 
bering the excellent oo-oporation between tho Soviet Union and tho 
U.S.A. when you wore Commander-In-Chief of tho armed forces of 
tho U.S.A. , Britain, and Franco in the war against Hitler Germany, 
we hoped that this oo-oporation would also bo possible after tho war. 
. . . However, the policy you are now pursuing as President has largely 
undermined theso good feelings, and to an increasing extent 
strengthens our belief that tho 4 brink of war * policy of Mr. Dulles 
is in fact inseparable from your namo . . . 

" The most important thing is to recognize the Government of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. Such a stop by the U.S. Government 
would clarify tho international situation at once, and would bo 
welcomed everywhere as a highly valuable contribution to the oause 
of maintaining peace. This approach to the solution of international 
problems from tho standpoint of peaceful co-oporation also makes it 
imperative to discontinue the tactics of obstruction in tho U.N. and 
to refrain from raising obstacles to tho solution of tho urgent problem 
of restoring China's rights in the United Nations. All tho U.N. 
member -States would welcome such a dooision, since without tho 
Chinoso Pooplo’s Republic the United Nations cannot boa completely 
representative international body for maintaining international peace 
and security in oonformity with tho U.N. Charter. 

"An end must ho put onoo and for all to intervention in China's 
internal affairs. Tho U.S. fleet must ho recalled from the Taiwan 
Straits and U.S. troops must leave Taiwan and go home. Without 
theso stops there can he no lasting peace in the Far Fast. If the U.S.A . 
does not do that now, Pooplo’s China will have no other recourse but 
to expel the hostile armed forces from its own territory, which is being 
converted into a bridgehead for attacking the Chinese Pooplo’s 
Ropublic. Wo fully support the Chinese Government and the Chinese 
people. Wo havo supported and will continue to support their policy. 
However, if the U.S. Government adopts the course of respecting the 
sovereign rights of the great Chinese people, and will bo guided in 
its polioy towards China by the principles of peaceful co-oxistence, 
wo do not doubt that this will not only enable the present tonsion 
in tho Taiwan area to he removed, but will also create the necessary 
conditions for roliably strengthening peace in the Far Fast and 
throughout tho world.” 

The U.S. Government formally rejected M. Khruschev’s Note, 
which was returned to the Soviet Foreign Ministry on Sept. 21 
by the TJ.S. Embassy in Moscow. A White House statement 
declared that the Note was “ replete with false accusations,” 
was couched in “ abusive and intemperate ” language, 
u indulged in personalities,” contained “ inadmissible threats,” 
and was therefore “ unacceptable under established diplomatic 
practice.” A second U.S. statement was issued at the same 
time, as follows : 

" The letter from Chairman Khrusohev which the President has 
rejected dealt with tho serious situation that has developed in the 
area of Taiwan sinco the Chinese Communists began their armed 
attack on Aug. 23. Mr. Khrusohev demanded that the U.S. Fleet and 
armed forces should at once withdraw from Taiwan and neighbouring 
waters and * go home.* He said that unless this wore done, the Chinese 


Communists, with the support of the Soviet Union, would have no 
choice except tho * expulsion ' of U.S. forces. 

"It is tragic that Soviet military despotism should support the 
use of force to achieve expansionist ends. Tho U.N. Charter requires 
that tho nations shall settle their disputes by 4 peaceful means.' Tho 
United States stands ready to do that, and indeed is now seeking a 
poacoful solution through ambassadorial talks at Warsaw. But it is 
not easy to negotiate under such threats as the Soviet Union makes 
We deeply deplore tho use of such threats. 

" The United States considers the Soviet viewpoint to he grotesque 
and dangerous. Indeed, only in an * upside down ' world could it he 
argued that it is 4 aggression ' when the United States co-operates 
with a friendly Government purely for defence, hut that it is 4 peace ’ 
for the Soviet Union to pledge its support to the Chinese Communist 
regime m its effort to acquire by armed force territory over which it 
has nover exercised authority.” 

The Soviet Government had previously accused the Japanese 
Government (in a Note of Sept. 16) of giving aid to the U.S.A.’s 
“ provocative action ” m the Formosa Straits, and had warned 
it of the consequences of U.S. use of Japanese territory for 
“ acts of aggression ” The Japanese reply (Oct. 2), whilst not 
denying that U.S. bases in Japan were being used to send men 
and supplies to Formosa, rejected the Soviet contention that the 
U.S.A. was engaged in aggression, on the ground that the crisis 
had originated in the use of armed force by Communist China. 

International Discussions in New York. 

During the second half of September private discussions on 
the Far Eastern crisis took place m New York between repre- 
sentatives of the great Powers who were attending the 13th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly. The British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, had a two-1 tour talk on Sept. 23 
with the Soviet Foreign Minister, M. Gromyko, and on Sept, 25- 
20 had further long discussions with Mr. Dulles and Mr. Krishna 
Menon (the Indian Defence Minister). Mr. Dulles also saw the 
French Foreign Minister, M. Couve de Murville. On leaving 
for London oil Sept. 20, Mr. Lloyd staled that he was “ a 
little more hopeful of a peaceful settlement.” 

Addressing the General Assembly on Sept. 25, Mr, Lloyd said 
that Britain supported the U.S.A. in its wish for a peaceful 
settlement. He added : u We hope most earnestly that there 
will be a determination to see that the Warsaw talks reach a 
satisfactory conclusion. The crisis has been immediately pre- 
cipitated by large-scale bombardment of Quemoy by Chinese 
Communist forces. We hope that this resort to force will be 
terminated, and that the Chinese Nationalist authorities will 
also abstain fiom military activities. I believe that the whole 
international community should join in insisting that this 
matter should not be settled by force.” 

Statement by British Government and T.U.C. 

In Britain, a delegation from the General Council of the 
T.U.C,, headed by its chairman (Mr. Robert Willis), presented 
to Mr. Macmillan on Sept. 25 a statement which the Council 
had issued on the previous day, emphasizing that Britain should 
not allow herself to become involved in a war in defence of 
Quemoy. At the end of their talk the following statement was 
issued from Downing-street summarizing the views of H.M. 
Government and the T.U.C. : 

" Tho [T.U.C. 1 deputation , . . emphasized the deep concern of 
trade unionists in regard to th© present position and the possibility of 
a drift into war, and urged most strongly that it should bo made clear 
that tho people of Britain could not allow themselves to become 
involved in what might turn Into a much wider conflagration. They 
appreciated tho extreme difficulty of tho situation and thought that 
it was necessary to reiterate that this was not a matter to he settled 
by force. They urged that every endeavour should he made by 
negotiations through tho U.N. or alternatively through special pro- 
cedures which have been adopted in the past to secure discussions 
for a peaceful settlement. 

44 Tho Prime Minister said that the Government’s polioy in this 
matter was clear— -namely, that tho whole international community 
should join in insisting that this dispute should not bo settled by 
force. In his recent lottor to Mr. Gaitskell [see page 16391, second 
column] he had quoted his own statement at Bromley on Sept. 12 ; 

4 Our American allies have neither sought nor received promises of 
military support from us in the Formosa area. The fact that we are 
not militarily involved puts all the greater obligation upon us to 
help in any way we can, by private consultation and public action, 
to secure a peaceful solution of those problems.’ 

" The Prime Minister said that the Foroign Secretary had restated 
the Government’s position in the speech which ho made in the U.N. 
General Assembly [see above]. He pointed out that tho Foreign 
Secretary had taken the opportunity while in New York to have 
private talks with both the U.S. and Soviet representatives. Tho 
Prime Minister said the British Government were willing to help In 
any other way to secure a settlement of tho dispute by diplomatic 
negotiations. Talks are still continuing in Warsaw, and it is not clear 
that a discussion in any other forum at this stage would contribute 
towards a solution. 
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“ Finally, the Prime Munster pointed out to the T.U.C. representa- 
tives that, m the interests of preserving peace, private consultations 
and diplomatic negotiations were preferable to public declarations. 
We should be careful not to play mto the hands of the Co mm u ni sts, 
whose purpose is always to divide the free world. The Prime Munster 
said that, in the light of future developments, he would be glad to 
keep in touch with the T.U C. and to see them again if necessary.” 

Opposition to Government’s Policy inside U.S. A. 

Although several prominent Democrats, including ex- 
President Truman, expressed support for the U.S. Government’s 
policy in the Quemoy crisis, most of the leading members of 
the party adopted a strongly critical attitude towards it. 

Senator Humphrey (a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee) appealed on Sept. 24 for a negotiated cease-fire and the 
withdrawal of the Nationalist forces from Quemoy, declaring that 
“ we have been dragged to the brink of war again for no purpose 
remotely connected with our national security.” Senator Green 
Cohairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee), who had 
usually supported the Administration’s foreign policy in the past, 
expressed deep concern in a letter to President Eisenhower on Sept. 29 
that “ the course of events in the Far East may result m military 
mvolvement at the wrong time, in the wrong place, and on issues not 
of vital concern to our own security, and all this without allies, either 
in fact or in heart ” ; he suggested that “ U.S. military involvement 
in the defence of Quemoy would not command that support of the 
American people essential to successful military action.” 

Much disquiet at the Government’s policy was also widely 
expressed in influential newspapers. In a leading article on 
Sept. 25, the New York Times advocated the abandonment of 
Quemoy and Matsu on the ground that 44 we have neither strong 
bipartisan support at home nor moral support from our chief 
allies to defend these positions, and if we tried to do so we would 
stand alone against a hostile world opinion.” The Washington 
Post , commenting that “ opinion is as seriously divided as at any 
time since the eve of the World War,” observed on Sept. 28 that 
President Eisenhower must be “ a little tired of being pushed 
into these war dances on the brink,” and that he should start 
asking “ some searching questions about the dead-end policy that 
has left him and the country in such an untenable situation.” 

Modification of U.S. PoHcy on Quemoy. 

At a press conference on Sept 30 Mr. Dulles stated that the 
U.S. Government regarded the concentration of the Chinese 
Nationalist forces on Quemoy and Matsu as “ rather foolish,” 
and would favour their evacuation if a “ reasonably depend- 
able ” cease-fire were arranged. He also expressed scepticism 
about the possibility of the Nationalist Government’s recovering 
control of the Chinese mainland, and emphasized the “ flexi- 
bility ” of U.S. policy. 

On the Government’s attitude towards the offshore islands, Mr. 
Dulles said : “ The U.S. A. did not feel that it was sound to make 
the major commitment of force to those areas that the Chinese 
[Nationalist] Government wished to make. In view, however, of the 
very strong views of the Republic of China, we were acquiescent m 
that. We did not attempt to veto it. The result is, I might say, one 
of acquiescence on the part of the U.S.A., not of approval ... To 
withdraw as a retreat under fire would not he a wise step to take 
because of its probable impact upon other peoples and other countries, 
and upon morale m Formosa itself. ... If there were a cease-fire 
in the area which seemed to be reasonably dependable, I think that 
it would he foolish to keep these large forces on these islands. We 
thought that it was rather foolish to put them there and, as I say, 
if there were a cease-fire it would be our judgment, military judgment 
even, that it would not he wise or prudent to keep them there. . . . 
Wo do not have any legal commitments to defend the offshore islands. 
We do not want to make any such commitment.” Any agreement to 
renounce the use of force, he emphasized, should he wholly reciprocal, 
as it would be “ obviously impractical and quite wrong to ask the 
Chinese Communists to abandon the nse of force if they were being 
attacked by the Nationalists.” 

In reply to questions on the possibility of the Nationalists’ returning 
to the mainland, Mr. Dulles said : “I doubt that just by their own 
steam they are going to get there.” He also pointed out that the 
U.S. A. was ** under no commitment of any kind ” to help the 
Nationalists to return. Even if a revolt on the Hungarian model 
occurred in China, he added, it would “ probably be primarily under 
local auspices and local leadership; and while outside co-operation 
and assistance might he sought, it would be hypothetical and 
problematical as to whether or not it would involve the going-hack 
of Chiang as the head of the Government.” 

Sum mi ng up the situation, Mr. Dulles said . “ I feel that there is 
a slight tendency towards a stabilization of the sitnation, and I feel 
on the whole that there is less likelihood of the hostilities intensifying 
and enlarging than I thought was the case a couple of weeks ago . . . 
Our policy in these respects is flexible and adapted to the situation 
that we have to meet. If the situation we have to meet changes, 
our policies change with it.” 

At a press conference on the following day President Eisen- 
hower denied suggestions that Mr. Dulles’s new attitude could 
be described as “ appeasement.” He said that “ as a soldier ” he 


believed that it was “ not a good thing ” to have so many 
troops on Quemoy and Matsu, which “ As of themselves, as two 
pieces of territory, are not greatly vital to Formosa.” He 
admitted that many of America’s allies did not agree with the 
U.S. Government’s policy, adding that he found these differ- 
ences “ puzzling ” and 44 a heavy weight on the mind and spirit.” 

The change in the Governmont’B policy was welcomed by Demo- 
cratic spokesmen. Senator Green expressed the view that the 
Administration's ‘ ‘ more realistic approach to the problem might 
be attributed to the “ widespread public concern lest our position in 
the Far East has boon too aggressive,” whilst Senator Humphrey 
suggested that the common sense of the U.S. people had pulled the 
Administration back from the Quomoy brink.” 

In Formosa, on the oilier hand, President Chiang Kai-shek 
said on Oct. 1 that he was “ incredulous ” at the reports of 
Mr. Dulles’s press conference, and added : 44 Granted that Mr. 
Dulles made the statement attributed to him, it would be only 
a unilateral declaration, and my Government would be under 
no obligation to keep it.” A Nationalist Foreign Ministry 
spokesman declared on Oct. 2 that the slrong garrisons on 
Quemoy and Matsu were 44 dictated by military necessity,” and 
that consequently no reduction in their strength could be con- 
sidered. Mr. Dulles said on the same day that, in reply to 
inquiries from Mr. Drumwrighl (U.S. Ambassador in Taipeh), 
he had sent him a telegram 44 straightening out ” misconceptions 
in Nationalist circles which gave 44 an exaggerated idea of the 
shift of position on our part.” 

The Warsaw Negotiations. 

The talks in Warsaw between the U.S. and Chinese Ambassa- 
dors, which had been reopened on Sept, 14, were believed to 
have reached a position of deadlock by the end of the month, 
although no official statements were issued. Between the fifth 
and sixth sessions (held on Sept. 30 and Oct. 4 respectively) 
Mr. Huang Hua, head of the Western European department of 
the Chinese Foreign Ministry, arrived in Warsaw from Peking 
to take part in the discussions. 

Mr. Huang Hua, who was educated at Harvard, took part in the 
Korean armistice negotiations at X > ammiriJom and in the 1054 Genova 
Conference on the Far East. The Times commented that his arrival 
suggested, that “ his purpose is to sound the American delegation 
about tho implications of the now negotiating position apparently 
assumed by Mr. Dulles,” and that “tho general assumption Is that 
he has gono to Warsaw with now instructions.” 

Temporary Suspension of Bombardments. 

The Communist Defence Minister, Marshal Peng Teh-huai, 
announced m a message to the Nationalists on Oct. 0 that he 
had ordered the bombardment of the offshore islands to be 
suspended for seven days, and that supplies might be introduced 
during this period provided there was no U.S. escort. Marshal 
Peng also proposed that talks should take place between the 
Communist Government and the Nationalists to bring about a 
permanent settlement, whilst the issues between China and the 
U.S. A. should he solved through the Warsaw negotiations. 

Marshal Peng’s message was addressed to 44 all compatriots, 
military and civilian, in Taiwan, Penghu (the Pescadores), 
Quemoy, and Matsu ” and was worded as follows ; 

“ We are all Chiuoso. Of all choices, peace is the best. The fighting 
round Quemoy is of a punitivo character. For quite a long time your 
leaders have been far too rampant. They have ordered aircraft to 
carry out wanton raids on tho mainland, dropping leaflets and secret 
agents, bombing Foochow, harassing Kiangsu and Chekiang, and 
reaching as far as Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechwan, the Kangting area 
and Chinghai. Can this bo tolerated? Hence tho firing of a few 
shells just to call your attention. 

“ Taiwan, Penghu, Quomoy, and Matsu are Chinese territory . * . 
and part of China ; they do not constitute another country. There 
is only one China, not two. . . . 

“ The military agreement signed between your loaders and the 
Americans is unilateral ; wo do not recognize it. It should be abro- 
gated. The day will certainly come when the Americans will abandon 
you . . . The clue is already there in the statement made by Dulles 
on Sept. 30. Placed in such circumstances, do you not fool wary ? . . . 

“ It is hard for the 130,000 troops and civilians in Quemoy to stand 
for long the lack of supplies and tho pestering hunger and cold, Out 
of humanitarian considerations, I have ordered the bombardment to 
be suspended for seven days starting from Get, 6. Within this period 
you will bo free to ship in supplies on condition that there is no 
American escort. 

“ Tho war between yon and us has been going on for 30 years . . . 
We propose that talks he held to effect a peaceful settlement. You 
were notified of this by Premier Chou En-Iai several years ago. This 
is an internal Chinoso matter between you and us, not a matter 
between China and the United States. The issue between China and 
the United States is tho U.S* invasion and occupation of Taiwan, 
Penghu, and the Taiwan Straits. This should be settled through 
the negotiations now being held in Warsaw* 
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” The Americans are bound to go ; they have to go. For the 
United States, the quickor they go the bettor, because m this way 
they can keop the initiative. Otherwise they will bo always on the 
defensive. Why should a country in the Eastern Pacific have come 
to the Western Pacific ? Tho Western Pacific belongs to the people 
in this region, just as the Eastern Pacific belongs to the people over 
there. This is common sense. . . . There is no war between the People’s 
Republic of China and the United States, and so the question of a 
cease -fire does not arise. 

“ Friends in Taiwan, there are flames of war between us. They 
should bo stoppod and extinguished. To achieve this, talks are 
needed. Of course, it would not matter so much even if tho fighting 
should continuo for another 30 years. But it is better to secure an 
early peaceful settlement. Tho choice is up to you.” 

A Nationalist Government spokesman denounced the Com- 
munist statement as part of a “ diabolical peace offensive,” but 
stated that the Nationalist forces would (ire only m self-defence. 
Mr. Hcrler (acting Secretary of Slate during Mr. Dulles’s 
absence on holiday) welcomed the suspension of the bombard- 
ment as an apparent “ move in the direction of a cease-fire,” 
and expressed the hope that it foreshadowed “a permanent 
cessation of tlieir armed attack.” The State Department 
announced on Oct. 8 that U.S. warships had stopped escorting 
Nationalist convoys, but would resume escort activity if the 
bombardment began again. 

An engagement between Communist and Nationalist aircraft, of 
which tho two sides gave widely differing versions, oocurrod on Oct. 
10 ; tho Communist Government claimed that throe Sabres had been 
shot down over Fukien province, whilst tho Nationalists olaimod that 
five Mig-17’8 had boon destroyed noar Matsu for tho loss of one Sabre. 
Following consultations between the Nationalist and U.S. Govern- 
ments, tho Nationalist Defence Ministry announced on Oct. 16 that 
it had stopped reconnaissance flights over tho Chinese mainland but 
would continue such flights along tho coast. 

On the expiry of the seven days’ suspension of the bombard- 
ment, the Communist Defence Ministry issued on Oct. 16 an 
order extending it for a further two weeks. 

The order explained that the shelling had boon suspended “ so as 
to see what tho opposite side is going to do and to enable onr com- 
patriots on Quomoy, both military and civilian, to got sufficient 
supplies, including food and military equipment, to strengthen their 
entrenchment ...” It added : “ Among tho Chinese in Taiwan, 
Penghu, Quomoy, and Matsu, the majority are patriots and only a 
few are traitors. Therefore political work must bo done to enablo 
the groat majority of tho Chinese over there to wake up gradually 
and to isolate the handful of traitors . . . So long as tho Kuomintang 
in Taiwan has not yot entered into peaceful negotiations with us and 
a reasonable solution has not boon worked out, the civil war con- 
tinues.” Tho order concluded by saying that if tho Americans 
resumed escort operations in the Quomoy area, shelling would bo 
resumed immediately* 

At a press conference on Oct. 14 Mr. Dulles said that the 
continued suspension of the bombardment was not the 
u dependable cease-fire ” to which he had referred on Sept. 80 ; 
he also said that the U.S. Government had “ no plans whatso- 
ever ” for urging President Chiang Kai-shek to reduce the 
strength of his forces on Quemoy. 

After stating that the U.S. Government had no polioy on the 
reduction of tho offshore islands’ garrison, Mr. Dulles continued : ”11 
is primarily a matter for tho Republic of China to decide, I have made 
no secret of tho fact that over tho past the U S.A. has been inclined 
to fool that tho troops tiioro woro excessive for tho needs of tho 
situation, and that view wo still hold. But tho Republic of China 
holds its views and, after all, it is its territory that is primarily 
involved . . . Tho question is whothor, given tho number of forces 
that are there, it is more effective to have them in thoir present 
numbers on Quemoy and Matsu or to have a groater number on 
Formosa, which would give greater flexibility and greater range of 
action under certain contingencies . . . It Is a military problem of 
tho disposition of forces ... Wo are not in favour of turning over 
these islands to tho Chinese Communists. After all, there are 45,000 
civilians on Quomoy alone who would have to bo turned over and 
who don’t want to ho turned over. We are not in tho business of 
giving away people ...” 

Mr. McElroy, the U.S. Secretary of Defence, visited Formosa 
on Oct. 12-14 for discussions with President Chiang Kai-shek. 
He denied reports that the object of his visit was to persuade 
the Nationalists to agree to a reduction of their garrisons, and 
stated that the U.S. forces in the area might remain there for 
some time, whether the cease-fire were extended or not. He also 
said that U.S. warships might resume escorting convoys if it 
were “ militarily necessary.” 

Resumption of Quemoy Bombardments. 

On Oct. 20 Marshal Peng Teh-huai suddenly issued an order 
cancelling the cease-fire, on the ground that U.S. escort vessels 
had allegedly entered Chinese territorial waters. Shelling was 
accordingly resumed on the same day. Marshal Peng’s state- 
ment was worded as follows ; 


** The order for our Army to suspend the shelling of Quemoy is 
hereby declared invalid, since the Taiwan authorities have introduced 
American military escorts to tho sea area of Quemoy from the night 
of Oct. 19 to tho morning of the following day. Our Army has twice 
suspended the bombardment, yet the Taiwan authorities have 
persisted m their obstinate attitude, refused to hold peace talks, 
stoppod up war preparations, and loudly clamoured for a come-back 
on tho mainland And now on the eve of the arrival m Taiwan of 
Dulles, whom they have invited to plan the further implementation of 
tho U.S.-Chiang * treaty,’ they introduced U.S. naval vessels to 
provide an escort for as long as five hours. This is an open violation 
of the condition for our temporary suspension of shelling . . . Shelling 
must therefore bo resumed as a measure of punishment ...” 

On the same day the Foreign Ministry in Peking issued a 
protest (its 57th) against the alleged intrusion by U.S. warships 
into Chinese territorial waters, stating that a U.S. landing-ship 
dock and three destroyers had intruded into the Quemoy area. 
The U S. Formosa Defence Command categorically denied that 
American warships had escorted Nationalist supply ships to 
Quemoy or had entered Chinese territorial waters at any time, 
though it agreed that a landing-ship dock was off Quemoy. 

Two mam factors were believed to have influenced the Peking 
Government’s decision to resume the bombardment : ( 1 ) The 
attitude adopted by Mr. Dulles at his press conference on Oct. 

1 t, which was regarded as an indication that he was less pre- 
pared to make concessions than he had been on Sept. 30, and 
which was interpreted by the Peking People's Daily as proving 
that tlic U.S. demand for a cease-fire was c ‘ merely designed to 
secure an opportunity for military deployment under the cover 
of political bargaining.” ( 2 ) A Formosa announcement (Oct. 17) 
that the U.S.A. would supply the Nationalists with Nike- 
Hercules missiles and train Nationalist troops in their use. 

In a further declaration issued on Oct. 25, and addressed to 
the population of Formosa and the offshore islands, Marshal 
Peng Teh-huai announced that he had ordered his artillery not 
to shell Quemoy airfield and the wharf, beach, and ships 
on even dates, “ so that compatriots, both military and 
civilian, on the islands of Quemoy, Little Quemoy, Tatan, 
Krtan, and others may all gel sufficient supplies, including food, 
fuel, and military equipment, to facilitate your entrenchment 
for a long time to come.” Marshal Peng added : “ If there 
is a lack of anything, just say so and we will give it to you. 
It is time now to turn from foe into friend . . . Our refraining 
from shelling the airfield, the wharf, the beach, and the ships 
is still conditional on not introducing American escorts.” 

During the following week shelling was light and sporadic, 
and on Nov. 2 ceased entirely ; as promised by Marshal Peng, 
shells were fired on odd dates only and not on even ones. On 
Nov. 8 , however, over 36,000 sheils were fired at the Quemoy 
islands after Peking Radio had broadcast a warning to the 
population to remain under cover. 

Mr. Dulles’s Visit to Formosa. - Discussions with 

President Chiang Kai-shek. - Joint Communique. 

Mr. Dulles flew to Formosa for talks with President Chiang 
Kai-shek at Taipeh on Oct. 21-23. 

A joint communique issued at the conclusion of the talks stated that 
** the two Governments reaffirmed their solidarity in face of the now 
Chinese Communist aggression now manifesting itself in the bombard- 
ment of tho Quomoys. This aggression and the accompanying Chinese 
Communist propaganda have not divided them, as tho Communists 
had hoped. On the contrary, it has drawn them closer together.” 

The oommuniqu6 also stated (a) that ” under present conditions 
tho defence of the Quomoys and Matsu is closely related to the defence 
of Taiwan and Penghu ” ; (b) that, because of tho resumption of the 
bombardment, Mr. Dulles and President Chiang had dealt largely 
with the military aspects of the situation and had not been able, as they 
had hoped, to give primary consideration to ‘’measures whioh would 
have contributed to stabilizing an actual situation of non -militancy ” ; 
(e) that the U.S. Government had reaffirmed that it considered the 
Nationalist Government as the “authentic spokesman for free China”; 
and (d) that the Nationalist Government had stated that its ” sacred 
mission ” of restoring freedom to the mainland Chinese should be 
carried out, not by force, hut by giving effect to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
three principles of nationalism, democracy, and social well-being. 

Commenting on a reported statement by General Chen Cheng 
that the Nationalists might attack the mainland if the Commu- 
nists attacked the offshore islands, a State Department spokes- 
man said on Oct. 81 that such statements were not inconsistent 
with the Nationalist Government’s assurances that “ the 
principal means of carrying out that Government’s mission of 
restoring freedom to its citizens on the mainland will he peace- 
ful.” He added : This, of course, does not preclude the use of 
force for self-defence or in case of a large-scale uprising on the 
mainland. We understand it to mean that the Republic of 
China will not itself initiate war to re-establish its authority on 
the mainland.” — (New York Times - New York Herald Tribune 
* Times ■* Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (16387 A.) 
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A. BURMA* — Resignation of U Nu* - Government 
formed by General Ne Win* - Withdrawal of Amnesty 
Offer to Rebels. 

The Burmese Premier, U Nu, announced in a broadcast on 
Sept. 26 that a recent tour of Upper Burma had convinced him 
that it would be impossible to hold free and fair elections in 
November, as the Government had intended, and that he had 
therefore invited General Ne Win (the Chief of Staff of the 
Burmese Army) to form a Government which would make 
arrangements for holding free elections before April 30, 1959. 
In a letter to the General published on the same day, U Nu said 
that he would advise President Win Maung to summon Parlia- 
ment on Oct. 28, when he would resign the Premiership and 
recommend General Ne Wm as his successor. He asked the 
General to form an interim Cabinet containing no political 
personalities, to ensure that no members of the armed forces 
dabbled in party politics, and to put down firmly the political 
persecution and serious crimes for which members of the Army 
had been responsible in some districts. In his reply, General 
Ne Win agreed to form a non-political government and under- 
took to restore internal peace without permitting the Army to 
resort to violence ; he also pledged himself to maintain Burma’s 
neutral foreign policy. 

The exact course of events leading up to U Nu’s announcement 
remained obscure, although some details were given in a statement 
by TJ Nn on Oct. 26. Relations between the Army and the pro- 
Govemment section of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League 
{ AFPFL) had become strained during the summer, largely because 
the Army leaders resented the Government’s conciliatory attitude 
towards the Co mmunis t and other rebels. Army spokesmen strongly 
opposed an offer by the Comm unis t rebels to surrender if their armed 
forces were integrated into the Army, and alleged that the People’s 
(Comrade Party (formerly the People’s Volunteer Organization), which 
surrendered in August, had handed over only TOO of the 3,000 weapons 
in its possession. Although General Ne Wm himself took no part m 
politics, some of his immediate subordinates were known to sym- 
pathize with the Opposition section of the AFPFL led hy U Ba Swe 
and IT Kyaw Nyein, which feared that if elections were held m 
November TJ Nn would be returned to office at the head of a Govern- 
ment dependent on extreme left-wing support. 

The tension between the pro -Government section of the AFPFL 
and the Army became intensified during the first three weeks of 
September. At a conference of Government supporters held at the 
beginning of the month, several members of Parliament openly 
accused the Army of interfering m politics in certam districts in 
support of the Opposition AFPFL, to which the Army commanders 
in those districts retaliated by launching a propaganda campaign 
against the Government. 

According to U Nil’s statement of Oct. 26, the Home Minister 
(Bo Min Gating) had announced at a Cabinet meeting on Sept. 22 
that a military coup was being planned for the same night. 
Although General Ne Win denied all knowledge of the alleged 
conspiracy, Colonel Maung Maung (the director of the military 
academy) informed the Prime Minister that Army units had 
been alerted on receiving information that members of the 
People’s Comrade Party had plotted to take up arms again, 
occupy key positions, murder U Nu, General Ne Win, and other 
Army leaders, and disband the Army. On Sept. 23 a staff 
officer, Colonel Aung Gyi, reported on his return from a tour of 
inspection that Army units had become alarmed at rumours that 
the AFPFL had been “ converted to Communism,” and that, 
despite their leaders’ efforts to control them, there was a 
possibility of outbursts at any moment. 

Coinciding with these developments, Army units took 
security precautions in Mandalay, Insein (nine miles north of 
Rangoon), and other leading towns, culminating in the occupa- 
tion of key points in Rangoon during the night of Sept. 25-26. 
In the capital troops searched all vehicles for arms, while strong 
guards were posted at police supply depots, the Insein head- 
quarters of the Criminal Investigation Department, the head- 
quarters of the pro-Govemment section of the AFPFL, and 
Mingaladon airport. 

The Cabinet decided on Sept. 25 to offer the Premiership to 
General Ne Win, after obtaining the approval of U Ba Swe and 
U Kyaw Nyein for this decision. In an Order of the Day issued 
on Sept. 27 General Ne Win stated that he had accepted U Nu’s 
invitation because of the 4 4 serious unrest ” in the country ; 
he emphasized that power had been given to him in his personal 
capacity and not to the Army, that his Cabinet would be civilian 
and not military, and that it would be based on parliamentary 
approval ; at the same time he called on his troops to maintain 
strict discipline and stay out of politics 

U No formally tendered his resignation when the Chamber of 
Deputies met on Oct. 28, and nominated General Ne Win with 
the support of the Opposition section of the AFPFL. The left- 
wing National United Front, which had supported U Nu since 
the split in the AFPFL, protested against the nomination of 


General Ne Win but refrained from putting forward a rival 
candidate. The new Cabinet was sworn in on Oct. 29, its 
membership being as follows : 

General Ne Wm. . . Prime Minister and Defence. 

U Them Maung . . . . Deputy Premier, Foreign Affairs. 

Religious Affairs, Health, and 
Social Services. 

U Khin Maung Hpyu . . Home Affairs, Information, Local 
Administration, Immigration, and 
National Registration. 


U Chan Htun Aung 
U Kyaw Nyem . 

U Ba Kyar 

U San Nyunt 

U Kar 


Justice. 

Finance and Revenue. 

Trade Development, Co-operatives, 
and Supplies. 

Transport and Communications, 
Public Works, and Housing. 
Education, Agriculture and Forests, 
and Land Nationalization. 


U Chit Thaung . Industry, Mines, and Labour. 

Sao Wunna . . . . Minister for Kay ah State. 

No Ministers were appointed for the Karen, Kuchin, and 
Shan States and the Chin Special Division, as the respective 
State Councils had not yet made their nominations. 

U Thoin Maung is a former Chief Justice ; If Khin Maung Hpyu 
a senior civil servant , U Chau II tun Aung is Chief Justice of the High 
Court ; U Kyaw Nyein (not to bo confused with the Opposition 
AFPFL leader of the same name) is chairman of the Union Bank; 
U Ba Kyar is a former judge ; U San Nyunt is a former K lections Com- 
missioner ; U Kar is a mathematics lecturer ot Rangoon University ; 
and U Chit Thaung is a Government chemical examiner, General No 
Win (48) is the youngest member of tho Cabinet. 


In a policy statement to the Chamber on Oct. 31, General Ne 
Win said that the restoration of internal peace was not a 
question of parleying with the rebels or granting them an 
amnesty, which he described as “ just wishful thinking,” but 
of reasserting the Government’s authority. The split in the 
AFPFL, which had caused a failure of the administrative 
machinery as the insurrection had done in 1948-49, had halted 
the Communists’ intention to “ come into the light ” ; the 
People’s Comrade Parly had “ come into the legal fold ” to 
create disturbances, and the Karen National Defence Organiza- 
tion had shifted its headquarters m the Irrawaddy delta to the 
Xnsem area. General Ne Win said that his Government would 
take “ drastic steps ” to deal not only with the rebel forces hut 
also with black marketeers, profiteers, and “ economic insur- 
gents ” who had contributed to Burma’s instability. 

U Nu had previously announced on Oct. 14 that he had 
recommended the President to withdraw the amnesty offered 
to the insurgents from Oct. 31 , as no further surrenders could 
be expected, and as he wished to free General Ne Win’s hands 
m dealing with the problem. According to Government sources, 
a total of 4,373 insurgents surrendered between July 26 and 
Oct. 11 ; they included nearly 2,000 members of the People’s 
Comrade Party, 1,260 of the Mon United Front, about 600 
“ White Flag ” Communists, and about 200 of the Arakanese 
Communists who had defected from the “White Flag” 
faction, in addition to smaller numbers of Karens, u Red Flag” 
Communists, and other groups. - (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times) ' (16393 A.) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — B.B.C. - New Controller 
of Third Programme. 

Mr. Percy Howard Newbv, the novelist and critic, was 
appointed Controller of the B.B.C. Third Programme on Nov, 8 
in succession to Mr. John Morris, who is retiring at the end of 
the month after holding the post for six years. Mr. Newby was 
a lecturer in English ai Cairo University from 1942-46, and 
joined the B.B.C. as a talks producer in 1949. (Times) 

(Prev. rep. B.B.C., 1591a A.) 


C. AVIATION. — K.L.AL Transpolar Service. 

A weekly service from Amsterdam to Tokio over the North 
Pole was inaugurated by Royal Dutch Airlines (KX.M.) cm 
when over 50 passengers were carried on the inaugural 
flight. From Tokio the service continues to Biak, in Dutch New 
Guinea, where it will link up with an existing weekly KX.M. 

u fr ? m t0 Amsterdam via India and the Middle East. 
(Netherlands News Agency) (Prev* rep. 16127 A 5 15794 A.) 

D. SPAIN - UNITED STATES. — Student Exchanges. 
T,r„ a “ e , nt was si ? ncd in Madrid on Oct. 18 under the 

Fulbnght Act ’ whereby 60 scholarships a year will be 
provided for Spanish students for graduate study and research 
1 x Un A Ited States, while 40 scholarships a year will he avail- 
™ le ^ A me ™ an 8tudeI *ts for study in Spain, 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep* 16424 D.) 
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A. RUMANIA. — Increased Penalties for Political 
Offences and Corruption. - Political Trials. - Purge of 
Rumanian Workers’ Party. - Measures against Foreign 
Residents. - British Protest to Rumania. 

The Rumanian Government issued during 1957-58 a series 
of decrees sharply increasing the seventy of the penalties for 
offences against the security of the State and corruption or 
embezzlement in the nationalized industries. 

In October 1957 theft of public property “ of a particularly grave 
nature ” was made a capital offence, and the total or partial confisca- 
tion of the property of portions convicted of endangering the security 
of the State was made obligatory. [Previously wilful murder had 
been the only non-political crime punishable with death, and confis- 
cation of property had boon obligatory only m cases of treason, 
insurrection, and espionage.] The extension of the death penalty was 
approved by the National Assembly only a week after the State 
Control Committee had announced that disciplinary proceedings had 
been taken against many high officials of the Ministry of Heavy 
Industry, the State Planning Office, and the Investments Bank, who had 
been found guilty of embezzlement and other abuses on a "‘colossal’' 
scale in connexion with the building of a power station. 

On Aug. 8, 1958, the Presidium of the National Assembly issued 
decrees imposing the death penalty for all offences coming under the 
headings of high treason, sabotago, illegal possession of arms, and 
counter-rcvol utionai y activity ; for ombozzlomont of sums exceeding 
100,000 loi (about £3,000) ; and for repeated embezzlement of 
smaller sums. A now decree was subsequently issued m October 
amending the penal code, under which acta “ which could cause the 
Rumanian State to become involved in a declaration of neutrality or 
in a declaration of war ” wore made a capital offence. The maximum 
term of imprisonment for violence and throats against officials was 
raised from five to ‘20 years ; for distributing publications directly 
harmful to State security from 10 to 12 years ; for distributing other 
illegal publications from two to seven years ; and for spreading false 
nows “ of a kind to disturb the pcaco ” from six months to ffvo years. 
Failure to roturn from assignments abroad, or to denounce other 
persons who attempted to iloo abroad, wore also made punishable 
offences. The penalties prescribed in the decree wore made applicable 
to crimes committed in Rumania against other Communist States or 
against the “ interests of the workers in any other country.” 

The following throe main reasons were suggested in Western news- 
papers for the severity of the penalties laid down ; (1) The prevalence 
of embezzlement and corruption inside State enterprises, which was 
believed to have caused serious damage to the national economy. 
(2) The need to ensure that the withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Rumania did not weaken the regime. (3) The intensification of the 
campaign against “revisionism” in the Communist countries raised by 
the controversy between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 

Numerous arrests were made during the summer of 1958 on 
political and economic charges. At the same time a vigorous 
press campaign was conducted against corruption ; many 
officials were dismissed for embezzlement or inefficiency, 
including directors of factories and oLher enterprises and 
employees of the Ministries of Agriculture, Commerce, Trans- 
port, and Communications ; and the courts were officially 
instructed to regard corruption and embezzlement as “ counter- 
revolutionary activity ” and to use their powers to impose the 
death penalty. It was announced in July that a man had been 
executed for stealing government property. 

A number of politieal trials took place during the summer. In July 
eight Rumanians of Hungarian origin wore sentenced to death at 
Timisoara (Transylvania) after a secret trial, and 44 others to terms 
of imprisonment ranging from five years to life, for “ separatist 
plotting ” at the time of the Hungarian revolt. [Transylvania, which 
borders on Hungary and Yugoslavia, had boon the main centre of 
“revisionism” in Rumania; at Cluj, the capital of the province, 
university students demonstrated in 1956 against the Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary, and as late as August 1958 Scanteia , the official 
organ of the Rumanian Workers’ Party, found it necessary to attack 
tho Cluj newspaper Fakha for contending that “ dogmatism ” and 
“ sectarianism ” represented a groator danger than “ revisionism.”] 
Two loading members of the former Liberal Party, M. Bentoiu (a 
former Minister of Justice, who had been released earlier ia tho year 
after 10 years in an internment camp) and M. Aznavorian (a prominent 
Bucharest lawyer) wore reported to have been tried in August with 
13 other defondants for crimes against the State, and to have received 
sentences of 25 years* imprisonment, 

At a five-day session held in June, the Central Committee of 
the Rumanian Workers’ Party expelled two of its members 
(M. Constantin Doncea and M. Jacob Kocovianu) from the party 
for “ anti-party activities,” removed two others (M. Vasile 
Kristake and Mme. Iliana Raceanu) from the committee, and 
reprimanded several more of xts members. Orders were issued 
for the enforcement of “ iron discipline ” inside the party 
against “ destructive and anarchist elements,” and regional 
party secretaries were urged to increase resistance to alien 
ideological demonstrations.” 

The purge thus inaugurated was extended to cover all aspects 
of the national life. Officers and n.c.o.’s were dismissed from 
the Army as “ reactionaries ” ; “ comradely courts ” were set 
up in State enterprises with powers to punish employees with 


fines or dismissal for breaches of discipline at work, causing 
damage to public property, or “ violating the individual 
integrity of other workers ” ; wliilst professional workers and 
those engaged in the arts and sciences were subjected to 
particularly heavy pressure — scientists and philosophers being 
censured for falling under the influence of u idealistic trends,” 
artists for “ Western liberalism,” and theatre managers for 
including “ worthless ” Western plays in the repertory. Three 
leading actors were expelled from the Rumanian Workers’ 
Party and declared “ enemies of the working class.” Even the 
field of sport was affected by the purge, about 50 well-known 
players, trainers and referees being expelled from the Rumanian 
Football Association for alleged corruption and idleness or on 
ideological grounds. 

Hundreds of foreign nationals resident m Rumania were 
ordered by the police during the summer either to become 
Rumanian citizens or to leave the country at short notice. The 
majority of those involved were Greeks and Italians, although 
smaller numbers of Turks, Swiss, Austrians, Frenchmen, and 
others were also affected. The British Legation in Bucharest 
protested on Sept. 11 agamst the treatment of two elderly 
widows who had renounced their British nationality under such 
circumstances ; one was aged 91 and was unable to leave her 
room, whilst the other was an invalid. 

In reply tho Rumanian Foreign Ministry stated that it was not 
their intention to force foreign residents to take Rumanian nationality 
or to leave tho country, and that the police liad simply boon verifying 
the status of certain foreigners. On Sept. 20 the British Minister 
presented a formal Note of protest asking that the action taken 
against tho two ladies should be annulled, and that written assurances 
should bo given that they were not regarded as having relinquished 
their British nationality. This protest was rejected by tho Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Lazarcann, who repeated the assur- 
ance given on kSopt 11. A subsequent British Foreign Office statement 
said that as this assuranco “ appeared to be at variance with tho 
facts,” the British Minister had renewed his protest. 

Similar protests were lodged by the French and Greek 
Governments.— (Agerpres, Bucharest - Times - Le Monde, Paris) 
(Prev. rep. Rumanian Workers’ Party, 15660 A.) 

B. AUSTRALIA. — Uranium Production. - Opening 
of Mary Kathleen Mine and Township. 

Australia’s biggest uranium project, the Mary Kathleen 
uranium mine in north-west Queensland, was officially opened 
on Oct. 27 by the Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, in the 
presence of Lord Carrington, the U.K. High Commissioner, 
and Mr. Nicklin, the Premier of Queensland. 

The uranium deposits wore discovered by a group of private 
prospectors Jn July 1954 in a barren area 40 miles equidistant from 
Cloncurry to tho west and Mount laa to the oast. In 1955 tho Rio 
Tinto Company of London undertook to raise tho necessary capital 
and to bo responsible for tho management of tho project, wliilst in 
March 1956 an agreement was concluded for the supply to the U.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority of the first 4,500 tons of uranium oxide 
to be produced, at a cost of £A40, 000,000 (£32,000,000 sterling). 
Within 27 months a dam was built across tho nearby Corolla River 
to provide an all-tho-yoar*round water supply; opencast mining 
was begun ; a uranium treatment plant was built and 250,000 tons 
of uranium ore stockpiled ; and a now model township was built. 
Tho township, known as Mary Kathleen, has some 1,200 inhabitants ; 
it possesses a hospital, churches, school, community oontro, and 
recreational facilities. 

Ore treatment in the uranium mill began on Juno 3, 1958 ; the 
first uranium oxide was produced on Juno 19 ; and on tho day of 
the official opening (Got. 27) tho first shipment of uranium concen- 
trate was loaded in Brisbane for transport to Britain, nearly six 
months ahead of sohodule. 

A total amount of £A12,500,000 (£10,000,000 sterling) was 
spent on the construction of the mine and township by Mary 
Kathleen Uranium Ltd., the company working the project. 
Of the share capital of Mary Kathleen Uranium Ltd., 51 per 
cent is held by the Rio Tinto Mining Company of Australia 
Pty. Ltd. (a subsidiary of Rio Tinto) ; 35 per cent by 
Australasian Oil Exploration Ltd. (an Australian-owned 
company) ; 9 per cent by a syndicate representing the original 
prospectors ; and 5 per cent by associates of Rio Tinto. 
(Australian News and Information Bureau - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 14102 A ; 14744 D.) 

' C. UNITED STATES. — Population Increase. 

The population of the United States reached 175,000,000 on 
Oct. 16, when the figure was registered on the Census Bureau’s 
electric chart which records changes in the country’s population 
on a minute-by-mmute basis (see 15423 B). It was pointed out 
that it had taken 17 years for the population to climb from 
125,000,000 to 150,000,000, whereas it had taken only BJ years 
to climb by another 25,000,000 to 175,000,000. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 15423 B.) 
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A. ICELAND. — Fisheries Dispute with Britain and 
Continental Countries. - British Refusal to recognize 
Icelandic Claim to 12-mile Territorial Limit. - Naval 
Support for British Trawlers. 

A protracted fisheries dispute between the United Kingdom 
and Iceland developed during the summer of 1958 after an 
announcement by the Icelandic Government on May 25 that it 
had decided to claim a 12-mile belt around the island as 
a territorial waters ” and to forbid British and other foreign 
trawlers to fish there after Sept. 1. This announcement followed 
the failure of the Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea to 
find an agreed solution for the definition of the width of terri- 
torial waters and the contiguous zone (see 16411 A). 

The British Government immediately notified Iceland that it 
did not recognize this “ unilateral extension of territorial 
waters ” and could not agree to the proposed exclusion of 
British trawlers from grounds in which they had habitually 
fished for very many years. It would therefore regard it as its 
duty to “ prevent any unlawful attempts to interfere with 
British fishing vessels on the high seas,” but was still prepared 
to discuss with Iceland conservation or other measures intended 
to protect her legitimate interests. All attempts by Britain and 
other NATO countries to negotiate a settlement of the dispute 
having failed, British trawlers contmued to fish within the new 
12-mile zone after Sept. 1, and were supported by ships of the 
Fishery Protection Squadron of the Royal Navy, 
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The map shows the North Atlantic fishing grounds used by the 
British fishing fleet. Reproduced from The Economist : source — 
British Trawler Owners’ Federation. 


The course of the dispute is summarized below : 

Origins of the Dispute. 

The dispute dated from early in 1958, when the Icelandic 
Minister of Fisheries (Hr. Ludvik Josepsson) was reported as 
saying that Iceland would extend the width of her territorial 
sea from the existing four miles to 12, “ irrespective of the 
results of the U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea.” Hr. 
Josepsson, a Communist, urged that the new limits should be 
proclaimed immediately, whereas the Social Democratic 
Ministers favoured delay in introducing them. Eventually, on 
May 25, a Cabinet crisis was avoided by a compromise solution 
under which the new limits would be proclaimed by decree on 
June 30 but would not come into effect until Sept. 1. 

Hr. Jonasson, the Icelandic Premier, accordingly announced 
on June 2 that his Government had approved plans to extend 
the width of Iceland’s territorial waters to 12 miles from Sept. 1. 
Within this zone foreign trawlers would be forbidden to fish, 
but Icelandic vessels might trawl therein provided they re- 
mained outside the former four-mile limit. The decree — to be 
promulgated on June 30 — would also reserve Iceland’s right to 
alter the base lines from which her fishery limits were measured. 


British Reactions to Icelandic Decision. 

The British Government informed the Icelandic Government 
on June 4 that it would “ not be able to accept the proposed 
decree, if issued, as of any effect in law,” and would seek to 
prevent “ any unlawful attempt to interfere with British 
fishing vessels on the high seas.” The British declaration was 
worded as follows : 


“ jj m. Government have noted with surprise and regret the 
disregard, both m the loelandio Prime Mmistoi’s broadcast and in 
the official statement, of the long-established rights of other nations 
to fish m the high seas around Iceland. 

“ In an aide^mimoire datod May 25, 1958, IX M. Ambassador . . . 
pointed out to the Icelandic Government that if the proposed decree 
were issued, it could not and would not in law m any way restrict 
the rights of other nations on the ingJi Boas, nor could it lawfully 
prohibit fishing by other nations in areas which have long been 
regarded as part of the high seas. 

II M Government accordingly will not be able to accept the 
proposed decree, if issued, as of any olXoet in law. Claims to exorcise 
exclusive jurisdiction m relation to fishing in areas outside the normal 
limits of territorial waters are wholly unwarranted under International 
law. Further, 1I.M. Government will not bo able to recognize base 
lrnes beyond those permitted by international law. 

«HM Government find it difficult to believe that the Icelandic 
Government would use force against British fishing vessels in order 
to secure compliance with a unilateral decree which the parties of 
the Government coalition propose to issue without regard Cor inter- 
national law. At the same time, 1I.M. Government must point out 
that it would be their duty to prevent any unlawful attempt to 
interfere with British fishing vessels on the high seas. 

“ While one nation or a number of nations cannot by themselves 
alter international law, it is of eourso open to nations to enter Into 
bilateral or multilateral agreements waiving or restricting in specified 
areas some or all of the rights which thoy now enjoy under the law 
of the sea. H.M. Government and a number of other friendly Govern- 
ments have done their utmost to persuade the Icelandic Government 
to abstain from unilateral action and to outer Into discussions with a 
view to the negotiation of an appropriate fisheries agreement. 

“ H.M. Government are aware of the importance of fisheries to 
Iceland. Fisheries are also of great importance to the United 
Kingdom. II.M. Government adhere to the view that through 
negotiation it should bo possible to condudo an acceptable agreement. 
For that reason, beforo the announcement of the Icelandic Govern- 
ment’s intention, H.M, Government informed the Icelandic Govern- 
ment that they wore prepared to enter into negotiations for this 
purpose. H.M Government aro still prepared to enter into such 
negotiations in the spirit of good will which they showed during the 
Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea. Thoy hope that the Icelandic 
Government will agree that negotiation is in every respect preferable 
to unilateral action, and that the period beforo Sept. I should be 
used to negotiate a lasting solution acceptable to all concerned.” 

The situation likely to arise out of Iceland’s unilateral 
decision to extend her territorial waters was discussed at a 
meeting in London on June 5 between representatives of the 
British Trawler Owners’ Federation and Mr. John Hare, the 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food. A joint statement 
said that the trawler owners had “ noted that their grave 
concern was fully shared by H.M. Government ” ; had expressed 
their u full support ” for the “ firm stand taken against the 
Icelandic claims ” ; and had u taken particular note of the 
attitude of H.M. Government against any illegal use of force 
against British vessels on the high seas.” 

Mr. Hare stated m the House of Commons on June 18 that 
the effect of the Icelandic decision on the British fishing industry 
would be “ very serious,” with u heavy losses in catches and 
economic dislocation of the distant water fleet.” He added 
that it was estimated that 40-50 per cent of the British catch 
around Iceland and the Faroes, or about 131 per cent of the 
total British catch from all waters, was taken from within the 
proposed 12-mile limit. 

Continental Reactions. 

The Icelandic decision also aroused strong protests from 
a number of European continental countries interested in the 
North Atlantic fisheries. 

The French Government announced on Juno 5 that it would not 
recognize the Icelandic decree ; the Netherlands expressed 44 deep 
regret ” at Iceland’s decision on the same day ; and the Belgian 
Government sent a Note to Iceland on June 5 protesting against her 
44 regrettable decision ” and Intimating that Belgium would consult 
with other interested countries with fishing interests on the lino to bo 
taken. The Danish Promior and Foreign Minister, Hr, 1L 0. Hanson, 
announced on June 6 that Denmark had suggested to NATO countries 
the calling of a regional conference to examine the whole question 
of fishing rights off Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands, 
On the same day the Norwegian Minister of Fisheries, Hr. Nils Lysd, 
stressed in the Storting that the extension of loelandio territorial 
waters would 4 4 undoubtedly have detrimental consequences tor 
Norwegian fishermen,” who would bo excluded from waters in which 
they had traditionally fished ; Hr. Lys5 later pointed out that the 
proposal might lead Norwegian fishermen to press for a corresponding 
extension of Norway's territorial waters to 12 miles. The German 
Federal Government sent a protest Note to Iceland on Juno 12, and 
on July 10 the Swedish Government also protested to Iceland, 
describing the proposed extension of territorial waters as 41 a violation 
of the law of the high seas ” and urging the calling of a multi-national 
conference to discuss the matter. 

The Soviet Government newspaper Izvestia, on the other hand, 
expressed the view that Iceland’s decision was 44 perfectly lawful,” 
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International Conferences of Fishery Interests. 

Representatives of the fishing industries of seven Western 
European countries— Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, 
Western Germany, the Netherlands, and Spam — met at The 
Hague on July 14 at the suggestion of the West German 
industry. After passing a resolution describing Iceland’s pro- 
posed action as “ a clear offence against international law,” the 
meeting decided to continue fishing in Icelandic waters up to 
the four-mile limit, as hitherto. 

A statement issued on July 21 stressed (1) that “ several countries ” 
had Ashed off the coast of Iceland since the 15th century, and there- 
fore had ‘‘much older historic rights than the Icelanders in those 
waters ” , (2) that modern trawler-fishing in Icelandic waters was 
not founded by Iceland but by other countries at the end of the 
19th century ; (3) that Iceland herself had not begun fishing by steam 
trawlers in the waters concerned until just before the First World 
War. Iceland’s claim to a 12-mile limit (the statement went on) was 
therefore “ without foundation.” Nor could the claim bo justified on 
the grounds of over-fishing, since in that case Iceland would have to 
forbid her own trawlers to fish inside the limit, just as she had already 
prohibited all trawlers, including her own, from fishing inside the 
existing four-mile limit. Nevertheless, the fishing associations of the 
countries represented were ready to negotiate “ amicable agreements ” 
with Iceland on conservation measures. 

The Icelandic newspaper Timinn (organ of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party) claimed in a leading article on July 22 that the 
importance of the Icelandic fisheries to Britain and other 
countries was “ negligible ” when compared with their import- 
ance to Iceland herself. The annual British catch between 1952 
and 1955, it was stated, averaged 10 lb. per person in Britain, 
and two-thirds of this amount was caught outside the 12-mile 
limit. Other countries’ vessels “ fished even less,” whereas the 
Icelandic catch averaged over 2h tons a year per head of 
population. 

The probable consequences of the Icelandic decision woro also 
considered at a special Scandinavian fishery congress held on Aug. 
13-15 at Middolfurt, on tho Danish island of Funon. Strong protests 
against tho unilateral extension of territorial waters wore voicod by 
tho Swedish representatives, but the representatives of Denmark and 
Norway (which in principle supported a 1 2-mile territorial limit for 
Iceland) urged that the question should ho settled by international 
agreement. Tho Icelandic representative claimed, however, that 
Iceland had tried unsuccessfully to negotiate on tho matter for 10 
years, and said that she now felt that she had “ waitod long enough ” 
and must move to protect her vital interests, 

British Trawlers” Decision to fish within 12 -mile Limit 
under Naval Protection. - NATO Discussions. 

The British Trawler Owners’ Federation stressed on Aug. 15 
that their members were “ fully determined ” to continue 
fishing within the new 12-mile limit after Aug. 81. It was 
intended that on Sept. 1 about 100 trawlers should assemble on 
the 12-mile limit in three “ packs,” each pack having its own 
naval protection ship. At dawn the trawlers, which would be 
unarmed, would cross the 12-mile and fish right up to the 
former four-mile limit. Skippers would have Government 
instructions as to what they should do “ in the regrettable 
event of any attempt by Iceland to interfere with their legal 
and traditional rights in the area.” 

This announcement was followed on Aug. 10 by a declaration 
by Hr. Josepsson that any attempt by the Royal Navy to 
support British fishing vessels in penetrating the 12-mile limit 
would be considered “ an attack on Iceland.” He added that 
Iceland would not bring the territorial waters issue before 
NATO as it “ would not be a NATO matter,” but would be 
willing to participate in “an international conference on the 
same level as the recent Law of the Sea Conference at Geneva.” 

[Hr, Josopsson’s statement was made in Copenhagen on his way 
home from Moscow, whore he had negotiated with the Soviet Govern- 
ment a £1,000,000 loan to bo repaid in fish exports, and had also 
arranged for a 5,000-ton increase in tho U.S.S.R.’s purchases of salt 
herrings from Iceland In 1958, making 20,000 tons In all. On Aug. 24, 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry informed Iceland that Russian trawlers 
had boon instructed to “observe strictly” the Icelandic 12 -mile 
limit.] 

Meanwhile fishery experts of NATO countries had met in 
Paris to try to find a solution to the dispute. Although the 
discussions were private, it was suggested in the Press that 
M. Spaak (the Secretary-General of NATO) had proposed that 
instead of extending her territorial waters unconditionally, 
Iceland should restrict fishing within 12 miles of her coasts. 
It was officially stated on Aug. 29, however, that the conversa- 
tions had been unsuccessful. Hr. Jonasson stressed on the same 
day that Iceland could not accept any compromise solution, 
and that Icelandic trawlers had been forbidden to fish in the 
main breeding grounds within the 12-mile limit. 


Following a Cabinet meeting on Aug. 27 to consider the 
situation, a statement was issued from 10, Downing Street on 
Sept. I stressing that whilst the British Government hoped for 
further negotiations with Iceland about a temporary settlement 
on fishery limits, it must in the meantime “ preserve the rights 
of British fishing vessels on the high seas.” After recalling that 
the British Government’s position had been fully explained m 
its statement of June 4 (see above), the latest statement 
continued : 

“ Since that date H M. Government and a number of other Govern- 
ments concomed have made prolonged efforts to secure by negotiation 
an agreement which would have safeguarded the future of tho 
fisheries around Iceland and taken account of Iceland’s dependence 
on these fisheries, while not prejudicing the consideration on a world- 
wide basis of tho questions of territorial waters and fishery limits at 
a second U N. Conference on the Law of tho Sea. Tho holding of such 
a conference is to bo considered at the forthcoming session of the 
U.N. General Assembly. 

“ For application during tho interim period . . . two alternative 
arrangements concerning tho fisheries around Iceland have been 
under discussion. The first of these arrangements would have 
guaranteed to Icelandic fishermen a generous share of the total yield 
of tho fisheries throughout the whole area surrounding tho coasts of 
Iceland, and important areas would have been reserved exclusively 
for Icelandic small-boat fishermen. After tho Icelandic Government 
had declined to accept an arrangement on these lines, an alternative 
suggestion was considered. 

“ Under this alternative, a continuous belt outside tho limit 
claimed by Iceland since 1952 would have been reserved to Icelandic 
fishermen. For most of its length, tho lino delimiting tho now area 
of exclusive Icolandio fishing would have amounted to a straight- 
forward extension of Icelandic fishery limits for a further two miles, 
making a six-mile limit, but in a fow aroas of importance to Iceland 
additional concessions would have been made. The agreement, which 
would have boon without prejudice to tho views of the parties as to 
tho limits in international law of exclusive jurisdiction in fishery 
matters, would have ran for three years, or for a shorter period if in 
tho meantime a sooond U.N. Conference on the Law of the Soa had 
reached agreement on territorial waters and fishery limits. 

“ Tho Icolandio Government, however, demanded that tho other 
Governments concerned should recognize the right of tho Icolandio 
Government to extend tho flshory limits to 12 miles on the expiry 
of tho agreement, and were not proparod to consent to tho inclusion 
in the agreement of a reservation of rights by tho other parties. 
Because of this, it has not yet boon possible to bring the discussion 
to a successful conclusion. 

“ It.M. Government would have accepted and would still accept 
an agreement of either kind. They are prepared to continue negotia- 
tions for an agreement or for any modus vivendi on an acceptable basis. 
They hope that negotiations will continue ; but in default of an 
agreement or modus vivendi, they must preserve tho rights of British 
fishing vessels on tho high seas.” 

British Trawlers enter 12-mile Zone under Naval Pro- 
tection. - Repulse of Icelandic Attempts to board British 
Vessels. - Icelandic Protests to Britain. 

British trawlers duly crossed the 12-mile limit at dawn on 
Sept. 1 and, supported by R.N. Fishery Protection vessels, began 
fishing in three areas or “ boxes ” (named respectively “ Spear- 
mint,” “ Butterscotch,” and “ Toffee-Apple ”) off the eastern 
north-western, and northern coasts of Iceland. Notwith- 
standing the presence of Icelandic fishery-protection gunboats 
in these “ boxes,” the day passed without serious incident ; 
Hr. Gudmundur Gudmundsson ( the Icelandic Foreign Minister) 
announced in an evening broadcast, however, that Iceland had 
informed the U.N. Secretary-General that British warships had 
“by force protected illegal fishing inside the new fisheries 
limit,” and that a “ stem Note of protest ” had been delivered 
to the British Ambassador in Reykjavik. 

On Sept, 2 the Icelandto gunboats Thor and Maria Julia succeeded 
in placing a boarding party on the Grimsby trawler Northern Noam 
and prepared to take her In prize to Reykjavik. Before tho trawler 
(whose engines had been immobilized by her crew) could be got under 
way, however, the British frigate Eastbourne (2,200 tons) arrived on 
tho scone and placed on board a party which quickly regained 
control of the Northern Foam , the Icelandic boarding party being 
transferred to H.M.S. Eastbourne. 

An Icelandic protest against the alleged “ forcible removal ” of the 
boarding party from the Northern Foam was rejected on Sept, 3 by 
the British Government, which instructed H.M. Ambassador in 
Reykjavik (Mr. Andrew Gilchrist) to lodge a counter-protest against 
Iceland’s * ‘ illegal Interference with British fishing vessels on the high 
seas.” Tho British Note was rejected by Hr. Gudmundsson, who also 
refused to entertain suggestions by Mr, Gilchrist concerning tho 
return of the captured men to Iceland ; instead, ho demanded that 
the Eastbourne should return them to the Northern Foam so that 
they could “ carry out their duties on board ” that vessel — i.e. seizo 
the trawler for illegal fishing inside the 12-mUo limit. 

It was stated in the Press that, after the capture of the Icelandic 
boarding party, tho commander of tho Eastbourne had asked the Thor 
to take them back on board, but the Thor had refused to do so. The 
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men had therefore remained on the Eastbourne as “ guests.” They 
were eventually put ashore on the Icelandic coast on Sept. 13, where* 
upon Iceland sent a new protest Note against the “violation of 
Iceland’s territorial waters ” by H.M.S. Eastbourne . 

The removal of the Icelandic boarding party from the Northern 
Foam was followed on Sept. 3-4 by anti -British demonstrations out- 
side the British Embassy in Reykjavik, as well as by a protest 
meeting called by the Reykjavik Trade Union Federation and 
attended by over 7,000 people. In a statement earlier on Sept. 4 
Hr. Josepsson had claimed that “ in spite of the British violation of 
her territorial waters,” Iceland had “ already got almost what she 
wanted,” and that 95 per cent of the area inside the 12 -mile limit was 
free from foreign trawlers ” ; Icelanders would therefore “ continue 
to be patient,” as tho British would “have to give up in the end.” 

Following an Admiralty statement on Sept. 4 that the Icelancho 
gunboat Aegir had tried to ram the British Fishery Protection frigate 
Russell , it was reported on Sept. 6 that Iceland had intensified her 
“war of nerves” and now had seven gunboats in the “boxes,” 
mfti-mg- trawling there extremely difficult in the foggy conditions 
prevailing. An Icelandic claim that the trawlers were abandoning 
flp-hing mside the 12-mile limit was strongly denied by the Admiralty, 
which explained that it had been decided to move area “ Spearmint ” 
to the north coast of the island ; that this decision had been taken 
solely for fishery reasons and for the convenience of the naval guard- 
ships ; and that it could in no sense be interpreted as an “ Icelandic 
victory.” 

A number of unsuccessful attempts were made by Icelandic gun- 
boats (frequently by night) to hoard British trawlers m subsequent 
weeks. On Sept. 25, however, the Admiralty announced that the 
Grimsby trawler Paynter had been boarded during the temporary 
absence of the destroyer Diana (the Fishery Protection vessel in the 
area), which, with special permission from the Icelandic Prime 
Minister, was proceeding to Patreks Fj ordur to land a sick man 
from the Paynter ; when the Diana returned to the area, the Ice- 
landic boarding party had left the Paynter . 

The Icelandic Government announced on Sept. 26 that in 
future British naval vessels would not be allowed to enter 
Icelandic harbours, even to land sailors or trawleimen needing 
urgent medical attention. Trawlers with sick men on board 
would still be allowed to enter any harbour, but would face the 
possibility of arrest if they were known to have been fishing 
inside the 12-mile limit. In view of the general stiffening of 
Iceland’s attitude, the Grimsby Trawler Officers’ Guild decided 
on Sept. 28 to ask the Admiralty for more protection for 
trawlers fishing in Icelandic waters. 

Britain protested to Iceland on Oct. 2 against 4 4 continued 
interference ” by Icelandic coastguard vessels with 44 British 
trawlers lawfully fishing on the high seas.” The Note especially 
complained of (1) “ repeated attempts ” by Icelandic gunboats 
to put grapples on British fishing vessels ; (2) dangerous 
navigation by Icelandic vessels by cutting across the bows of 
British ships ; (3) the hoarding of the Paynter on Sept. 25 ; 
(4) the firing by the gunboat Odinn on Oct. 1 of warning shots 
intended to halt the trawler Ajridi, which — it was claimed — 
had been outside the 12-mile limit at the time. 

The protests were rejected by the Icelandic Government on 
Oct. 3, and three days later it was reported that an Icelandic 
gunboat had fired blank shots at the trawler Kingston Emerald 
(which was also outside the 12-mile limit) and had ordered her 
to stop ; the trawler, however, had disregarded the order and 
had proceeded on her way. 

Hr. Gudmundsson announced on Sept. 10 that Iceland would 
raise the question of fishery limits at the forthcoming session 
of the U.N. General Assembly, and would ask the General 
Assembly itself to try to resolve the dispute. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York Times - Lloyd’s 
List and Shipping Gazette) (Prev. rep. Conference on Law 
of the Sea, 16411 A ; Fisheries Dispute, 15251 A.) 

A. POLAND - UNITED STATES. — Reopening of 
Consulates in Chicago and Poznan. 

It was announced in Washington on Oct. 18 that the U.S. 
and Polish Governments had agreed to reopen consular offices, 
and that there would be a U.S. Consulate in Poznan and a 
Polish Consulate in Chicago. The date for the opening had not 
yet been decided. 

It was stated In the U.S. Press that this decision followed the 
restoration of free travel between the two countries and the growth 
in their trade relations as a result of U.S. economics aid to Poland ; 
that Chicago had been selected for the Polish Consulate because of its 
large population of Polish descent ; and that Poznan had been chosen 
for the American Consulate because U.S. firms had exhibited to an 
increasing extent at the annual trade fairs in that city. 

Formerly Poland had consulates in Chicago, New York, 
Detroit, Pittsburg, and San Francisco, while the U.S.A. had 
consular offices in Poznan, Cracow, and Gydnia. All these were 
closed down in 1954, although the U.S. and Polish Governments 
continued to maintain embassies in each other’s capitals. 

(New York Times - Polish Embassy Press Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 13442 D.) 


B. CANADA. — Defence Policy. - Introduction of 
Guided Missile Air Defence System. 

The Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Diefenbaker, announced 
on Sept. 23 that the Government had decided on the following 
important changes in the Canadian air defence system : 

(1) The Bomarc guided missile would bo introduced, and two bases 
for firing such missiles established in Northern Ontario and Qucboo. 
Negotiations were under way with tho U.S.A. to work out arrange- 
ments for obtaining Bomaree and the necessary equipment for 
maintaining, testing, and launching them ; discussions would also bo 
held on the best way for Canadian industry to sharo in tho production 
of the missiles. 

Mr. Diefenbaker explained that tho Bomarc was a long-range anti- 
aircraft missile guided from the ground with tho aid of the same 
radar system as that used in guiding interceptor aircraft. It could be 
used with either a conventional or a nuclear warhead. The use of 
Bomarcs would he in aocord with tho approved policy of NO RAD 
for the air defence of the North American Continent. Most of the 
industrial areas in Canada would ho within the defensive range of the 
two projected Bomarc bases or of others under NO RAD control and 
located in the northern United States ; further Bomarc bases might 
be located in Canada in the later development of tho programme. 

(2) The Pinetree radar control system [see 13806 A1 would bo 
extended and strengthened by tho construction of several additional 
large radar stations, and tho erection of small supplementary Inter- 
vening stations between all the larger ones. 

(3) The Sage electronic control and computing equipment would 
be installed in the air-defence system to deal more effectively with the 
increased numbers of aircraft and the Bomarc guided missiles. It 
would be integrated as part of tbe North American Sage system under 
NORAD, and discussions were being initiated with tho U.S. Govern- 
ment to determine the number of largo electronic computers needed 
and to arrange for the participation of Canadian industry in tho 
expansion programme. 

(4) In view of the introduction of guided missiles, the number of 
supersonic interceptor aircraft required for tho RCAF Atr Defence 
Command would he substantially less than previously foreseen ; tho 
preponderance of export opinion was that by the 10608 manned 
aircraft, however outstanding, would be less effective In mooting the 
threat than had previously been thought. As tho Canadian supersonic 
interceptor aircraft — the CF-105 (Arrow) — would not be available 
for effective use in squadrons until lato in 1061, tho Government had 
decided that it would no longer bo advisable to put these aircraft into 
production. On tho other hand, tho Government believed that it 
would not be prudent to discontinue abruptly tho development of 
the CF-105 and its engine, in view of the effects upon the aircraft 
industry. It had therefore decided that the development programme 
for the Arrow and its Iroquois engine should bo continued until 
March 1959, when the situation would be reviewed. 

(5) In consequence of the above decision. It would be unwise to 
proceed with the development of tho Astra special flight and fire 
control system for the CF-105 and of tho special air-to-air missile 
(the Sparrow) envisaged as its armament ; accordingly, contracts for 
the development of tho Astra and Sparrow were being terminated. 
Meanwhile, modifications would bo made in tho CF-105 to permit tho 
use of a fire-control system similar to that in U.S. aircraft. 

Mr. Diefenbaker stated that the savings achieved by cancel- 
ling the Astra and Sparrow programmes and substituting an 
alternative fire-control and weapon system would amount to 
about $330,000,000 for a completed programme of 100 aircraft, 
thereby reducing the cost per aircraft from approximately 
$12,500,000 to about $9,000,000. In conclusion he pointed out 
that it was 44 evident that in the larger weapon systems now 
required for air forces, Canadian work in the design, develop- 
ment and production of advanced equipment will have to be 
closely integrated with the major U.S. programmes.” The U.S. 
Government recognized this and were prepared to work out 
production-sharing arrangements with Canada. 

(Montreal Star - External Affairs Department, Ottawa) 

(Prev. rep. NORAD, 16292 C ; R.C.A.F, 14697 *>.) 

C. CHINA. — New Army~Chief of Staff* 

It was announced in Peking on Oct. 12 that General Huang 
Ke-cheng had been appointed Chief of General Staff of the 
Army vice General Su-yu ; no statement was made about 
General Su-yu’s new post. General Huang Ke-cheng (56) joined 
the Chinese Communist Party in 1927 and has been one of the 
closest collaborators of Mao Tse-tung ; at one time Secretary 
of the party’s Central Committee, he had been Vice-Minister 
of National Defence since 1954. (Le Monde, Paris) 

D. NIGERIA. — Nigerian Airways Inaugurated* 

A new airline — Nigerian Airways— -began operations on Get. I 
with a flight from London to Kano and Lagos. The aircraft 
used are Strato cruisers chartered from the B.O.A.C. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev* rep* 16361 B.) 
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NOVEMBER 8—15, 1958 

A. CYPRUS, — The Internal Situation. J '* „ 

The internal situation m Cyprus during the past fivejhpnths 
(mid- June to mid-November) is summarized below on a nio nth- 
by-month basis, in continuation of 16219 A. Recent political 
and international developments relating to the Cyprus question 
are described m 16450 A. 

June. - Reinforcement of British Troops. - Sir Hugh Foot** Offer to 
meet Colonel Grivas. 

Following the widespread communal riots between the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot communities (see page 16221), the British 
forces in Cyprus were reinforced in June by the 16th Parachute 
Brigade and the 1st Guards Brigade, both of which were flown 
to the island from the United Kingdom. These reinforcements 
brought the strength of the British forces in Cyprus to 15 
infantry battalions, three parachute battalions, one cavalry 
regiment, one field artillery regiment, and one Royal Marine 
Commando — the largest concentration of troops in the island 
since the beginning of the emergency, with the possible excep- 
tion of the build-up during the Suez crisis. 

Although the drastic security measures imposed on June 9 by Sir 
Hugh Foot (see pago 10222, first column) chocked further large-scale 
outbreaks of communal violence, oxtrome tension persisted through- 
out the month between the two Cypriot communities ; several 
murders of individual Greeks and Turks occurred In Nioosia, Limassol 
and Famagusta during the last fortnight of June, the perpetrators 
escaping in every case. A daylight curfew was imposed in the 
principal towns on Juno 15 as a precaution against furtlior mass 
outbreaks of communal violence, but was lifted on June 30 except 
in Limassol, where a Turkish Cypriot had been shot dead on tho 
previous day by an unknown gunman. 

It was disclosed at Government House on June 24 that Sir 
Hugh Foot had sent a letter to Colonel Grivas in April last 
offering to meet the Eoka leader “ alone and unarmed ” in order 
to take measures to end the campaign of sabotage and violence. 
No formal reply was received to this offer, but leaflets signed 
“Dighenis” (Colonel Grivas’s pseudonym) were subsequently 
distributed in Nicosia in which the Governor’s offer was 
described as a u trap ” and a “ fraud,” and in which Sir Hugh 
was accused of pursuing a “ two-faced ” policy of alternately 
“ smiling at and plotting against ” the Cypriot people. 

July. - Mas* Outbreaks of Communal Violence. - Greek and Turkish 
Terrorism. - Murder of British Soldiers. - The Avgorou Incident. - 
Drastic Security Measures. - Peace Appeals by Mr. Macmillan, 
M. Karamanlls and M. Menderes. 

The month of July was marked by communal violence on an 
unprecedented scale, which cost the lives of 97 Greek and 
Turkish Cypriot civilians— a record figure for any of the 40 
months of the Cyprus emergency. The killings, wliich were of 
almost daily occurrence, included numerous revolting and 
bestial murders without regard to age or sex, the death-roll on 
some days being as high as six, seven or even eight. In addition, 
two British soldiers were killed by Eoka terrorists during the 
month— the first British victims since the murder of two 
servicemen in Famagusta on May 24, 

Among the most brutal of the 97 murders in July were the beating 
to death of three Turkish Cypriot youths at a village near Paphos, 
and of two Greek Cypriot shepherds at a village near Nicosia (July 
8-9) ; the murder of an 1 1 -yoar-old GreekCyprlot hoy whose mutilated 
body was found at Atheniou, 15 miles from Nicosia (July 10) ; the 
killing of a monk and a nun during an attack (apparently by Turkish 
Cypriots) on a monastery in the hills near Lam aka (July 10 ) ; the 
killing of five Turkish Cypriots and the wounding of many others 
when a bus was ambushed on the Nieosla-Famagusta road by terror- 
ists (behoved to be Eoka gunmen) who had blocked the road by 
felled tree-trunks (July 12) ; the murder of three Turkish shepherds 
found shot dead in open country near Famagusta (July 13); the 
killing of a 72-year-old Turkish Cypriot In his sleep at a village in 
eastern Cyprus (July 10) ; the killing of a Turkish auxiliary constable 
by a Greek mob at Lassa village, in western Cyprus (July 18) ; the 
murder of two shepherds (one Greek and one Turkish) who were 
found shot through the head in the Larnaka area (July 21); the 
heatiug to death in his own bed of a 90 -year-old Turkish Cypriot 
at Paphos (July 28), a crime believed to be the work of Eoka ; 
tho shooting of an 83 -year-old Greek Cypriot in the centre of Nioosia 
(July 29) ; the killing of a Greek Cypriot shepherd who was found 
with his throat cut near Famagusta (July 29) ; and the murder of 
three Turkish Cypriots, all beaten to death, in western Cyprus 
(July 31)* 

Apart from these victims, dozens of others wore killed by Greek 
and Turkish gunmen in the towns, villages and the countryside ; 
many wore murdered in the streets, others in shops and caf6s, and 
others in their own homes. Numerous civilians were wounded, 
particularly in the ambush of July 12 (see above) and in another 
ambush on July 30, when eight Turkish Cypriots— including children 
and a baby — were injured when Eoka terrorists threw bombs at a 
bus 40 miles west of Nicosia. Much damage was done to property 
by outbreaks of arson during communal rioting in Nicosia and 
elsewhere. 


Two British soldiers of the Royal Horse Guards were killed 
by Eoka terrorists on J uly 8 while shopping in Hermes-street, 
in the centre of Nicosia ; like previous British victims, they 
were shot from behind by gunmen who succeeded in escaping 
despite intensive searches of the area. Eoka leaflets described 
the murders as “ retaliation ” for an incident three days earlier 
at the village of Avgorou (near Famagusta), in which two Greek 
a Cypriots 'Were killed when a mob attacked a small party of 
troops. 


Avgorou incident occurred when four armoured cars entered 
the village on a routine patrol, and also with instructions to look for 
a. certain wantod man believed to bo in the area. A large Eoka sign 
was prominently displayed at the village coffee-shop, and underneath 
it stood a youth whose manner to the patrol was insulting and 
insubordinate ; on being told to remove tho sign, the youth refused 
to do so, whereupon the patrol commander ordered his arrest so 
that he could bo handed over to the police. As the struggling youth 
was being arrested, tho villagers came to his aid and forcibly rescued 
him by weight of numbers. 

Tho patrol commander then called off his men (only seven in all), 
cordonod tho house, and called for reinforcements. Three more 
armoured cars arrived on the scene with some 24 men, but as tho 
troops attempted to enter the house to arrest the youth they were 
attacked with rocks, bottles and stones. The patrol commander thou 
gave orders for the arrest of the ringleader and abandoned the search 
for the youth ; by this time, however, the whole village had turned 
out and the soldiers were attacked and driven hack to their vehicles 
by an estimated 250 people. The patrol commander managed to 
get into the loading armoured car when he was struck in the faoe 
by a brick thrown by a man standing on the front of the car. Amidst 
a fusillade of stones the commander elevated tho car’s machine-gun 
so that ho could deal with his assailant but at the same time avoid 
hitting the crowd ; he fired one burst which killed tho assailant, the 
remaining bullets hitting a wall and causing no other casualties. 
A Greek Cypriot woman was also killed in the disorders, but a 
pathologist’s report confirmed that she was not killed by gunfire but 
was probably hit on tho head by a stone. In addition to the two 
Greek Cypriots who wore killed, 13 others were taken to hospital 
and 22 of tho security forces suffered injuries from stone-throwing. 

In a statement to the House of Commons on the Avgorou incident, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Secretary) pointed out that the village 
had “ a bad roputation and a long history of Eoka associations." 
He added : ** Tho patrol commander was plainly carrying out hla 
duties, first in ordering the Eoka slogan to be removed and later in 
endeavouring to arrest the man whom he considered to be the ring- 
leader of the attacks being made against his troops. Throughout 
tho incident he acted with great calmness and restraint ; the moment 
of opening fire was delayed as long as possible, and was then only 
done by himself personally to savo tho lives of ids moil and to protect 
his vehicles.” 

In a broadcast on July 14, Sir Hugh Foot said that there 
would be no hesitation in dealing with anyone who was “ mad 
enough to wish to plunge Cyprus into civil wax.” He again 
pleaded for an end to violence and communal strife between 
Greeks and Turks, stressing that the alternative was “ conflict 
which will cost countless lives, ruin everything, and settle 
nothing,” 

As there was no response to the Governor’s appeal, new and 
stringent security measures- — the most far-reaching since the 
start of the emergency— were imposed by the Cyprus Govern- 
ment on July 20 for a period of one month. They included (a) 
a night curfew in all towns from 7 p.m. to 4,80 a.m. ; (b) powers 
for district security committees to impose day curfews whenever 
necessary ; (c) a ban on all road traffic during the curfew 
period ; (d) a ban on movement outside village areas during 
curfew hours without special permission. A week earlier it had 
been officially announced that the police forces in Cyprus were 
being doubled and that 800 police reinforcements were being 
flown out immediately from the United Kingdom. 

The restrictions were imposed after a week in which 20 people 
were killed and 20 wounded — the worst record of communal violence 
since the emergency. In announcing the new regulations, Sir Hugh 
Foot expressed bitter disappointment that his appeal for communal 
peace had gone unheeded, and stressed that it had become necessary 
” to set aside all considerations and take measures to restore peace 
between Greeks and Turks." 

On July 22 the police and security forces launched island- wide 
operations — under a 48-hour standstill curfew — to round up 
Greek and Turkish terrorists who were known ot believed to 
have planned murder, arson, or other violence or intimidation. 
At the same time a censorship was imposed on all outgoing 
telegrams and radio messages for the duration of the 48 -hour 
period of operations. In a press statement on the following day, 
Sir Hugh Foot announced that 1,200 Greeks and about 50 Turks 
had been arrested during the round-up, and that the Turkish 
terrorist organization (T.M.T.) had been banned [Eoka has been 
outlawed since September 19551 ; he explained that the 
disparity between the numbers of arrested Greeks and Turks 
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was due to the difference in extent of the two terrorist organiza- 
tions, Eoka being highly organized and of long standing whilst 
the T.M.T. was comparatively recent. 

An appeal for the cessation of violence was made on July 31 
by the British Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan. It was given 
the widest publicity in Cyprus (over 1,000,000 leaflets being 
distributed giving Greek and Turkish translations) and was 
worded as follows : 

“ Humanity demands that violence m Cyprus must stop. Killing, 
wounding, and damage to property can do nothing but harm to the 
interests of all the co mmunit ies of the island. I am sure that the 
ordinary people of Cyprus desperately want peace and security. 
I therefore make this appeal to all concerned, within the island and 
outside it, to refrain from any action which would contribute to 
further violence. I am sure that this appeal will he fully supported 
"by the Prime Minis ters of Greece and Turkey, as by men of good 
will everywhere.’* 

Mr. Macmillan had previously appealed to the Prime Ministers 
of Greece and Turkey (M. Karamanlis and M. Menderes) to make 
similar appeals for the ending of communal violence in Cyprus. 
Both the Greek and Turkish Premiers issued such appeals, 
M. Karamanlis on July 30 and M. Menderes on Aug. 1. 

In Cyprus itself, a similar appeal had been jointly issued on 
July 12 by Sir Hugh Foot, Dr. Themistocles Dervis (the Greek 
Cypriot mayor of Nicosia), and M. Rauf Denktash, deputy to 
Dr. Kutchuk (the Turkish Cypriot leader) ; it called upon 
everyone in Cyprus “ to stop violence at once ” and to “ let 
bloodshed cease here and now.” 

Sir Hugh Foot ann ounced on July 17 that Archbishop Makarios 
had also appealed for the ending of communal violence, in response 
to a message which he (the Governor) had sent to the Archbishop 
in Athens. Whilst the Archbishop had expressed his readiness “ to 
join in any efforts to end Greek-Turkish friction and bloodshed,’* 
he had also alleged that the British authorities had failed to give 
Greek Cypriots “ effective protection ” agamst Turkish terrorism — 
an all egation which Sir Hugh described as “ unacceptable.’* 

Atisust. - Eoka “Truce ” proclaimed after Killing of British Soldiers, 
e Murder of Sergeant Hammond. - British Successes against 
rorists. - Ending of “ Jamming ” of Athens Radio Broadcasts. 

iaflets signed “ Dighenis ” were distributed in Nicosia on 
4 announcing that the Eoka leader had ordered “ ‘ an 
ediate stoppage of all activity against British and Turks,” 
adding that there would be “ a resumption of immediate 
in against both British and Turks ” as from Aug. 10 if there 
“ further British or Turkish provocation.” The Turkish 
T. also announced on the following day that its armed 
ps would “ cease activities until further notice.” 

Le truce was the third of its kind proclaimed by Eoka since 
beginning of the emergency. The last, called m March 1957, 
d for a year and ended in the spring of 1958, when the 
rist organization resumed killings, organized a sabotage 
>aign against Government property, and called for a 
ott of British goods. 

e latest Eoka “ truce *’ was announced after the killing of two 
lb. soldiers 24 hours beforehand (see below), and after a week-end 
mniTmal violence m which, a dozen Greek and Cypriot civilians 
murdered. The victims included three Greek Cypriot youths, 
and stabbed to death at a village in eastern Cyprus , two 
jsh auxiliary policemen, shot dead while cycling m Larnaka ; 
) -year-old Greek Cypriot and his 75 -year-old wife, who were 
. with their throats cut in a village in western Cyprus ; and a 
o t> -year -old Greek Cypriot woman whose decapitated body was found 
at her home in Nicosia. Six more Greek Cypriots — all men — were 
murdered m different parts of the island m the week after the Eoka 
“ truce ** was proclaimed ; m aJl these cases, however, the murders 
were attributed to Eoka gunmen acting against so-called Greek 
Cypriot “ traitors.’* 

Two British soldiers were murdered by Eoka gunmen on 
Aug. 3 — Sergeant Reginald Hammond, who was shot in the 
back while walking with his two-year-old son in a Nicosia 
suburb ; and Lieut. -Colonel Frederick Collier, who was also 
shot in the back while working in his garden at Limassol. 
Greek Cypriot passers-by refused to go to the assistance of 
Sergeant Hammond as he lay dying in the street with his 
weeping child by his side. 

The brutal murders aroused intense anger and indignation among 
the British forces, who cordoned off the areas and rounded up many 
suspects for questioning. On Aug. 5 it was officially announced that 
Andreas Yakoumis, a 17-year-old Greek Cypriot youth, had been 
arrested in connexion with the murder of Sergeant Hammond and 
would appear ia court. 

Yakoumis was committed for trial on Aug. 18 on a oharge of 
murdering Sergt. Hammond. At the preliminary hearing a Greek 
Cypriot police officer read in court two statements alleged to have 
been made by the accused ; in the first, Yakoumis was alleged to 
have said that he had been given a loaded revolver by a friend and 
told to “go and kill an Englishman,” and in the second he was 
alleged to have admitted killing Sergt. Hammond with this revolver. 


A 20-year old Greek Cypriot, Andreas Eloftkcriou, tostiiiod that ho 
had seen Yakoumis running away from tlio scone of the murder with 
a revolver in his hand ; he iclontitiod Yakoumis in court and said 
that he had known him before. 

During much of August the security forces carried out wide- 
spread operations against Eoka terrorists in many parts of the 
island, with a considerable measure of success. Six leading 
terrorists (unnamed) were officially reported captured on Aug. 8 ; 
three armed terrorists (all young men in their twenties) were 
killed near Lysi village on Aug. 23 by a patrol of the Royal 
Ulster Rifles, which suffered no casualties ; and a fourth 
terrorist was shot dead by a British soldier near Vavlas village 
on Aug. 27. A large haul of arms and ammunition was captured 
by men of the Royal Ulster Rifles at Lysi, a notorious centre 
of Eoka terrorist activities. 

The restrictions imposed on July 20 were partially lifted on 
Aug. 6, when night curfews were abolished in all parts of Cyprus 
except Famagusta and a few villages, including Lysi ; the 
restriction on night travelling in urban areas was also lifted, but 
the ban on travel between towns remained in opera! ion. 

On Aug. 11 the Cyprus Government ended the jamming of 
Athens Radio broadcasts to Cyprus, which had been imposed 
in March 1956 because of the violent and milummalory anti- 
British broadcasts directed from Greece to the island. It was 
explained in London that this action had been taken because 
of the “ improvement in the tone of Athens Radio noticed in 
Cyprus.” 

September. - Truce broken by Eoka. - Further Murders of British 
Nationals. - Forces' Successes against Terrorists. » Mrs, Castle’s 
Criticism of British Troops. - Repudiation hy Labour Party. - 
The Yakoumis Trial. 

Despite the truce proclaimed by Eoka, two members of the 
security forces were killed by terrorists in Nicosia on Sepl. 1-2 
—Assistant Police Superintendent 1). T. M. Thomson, a New 
Zealander, who was shot in the back in Ledra-street (the 
notorious “ murder mile ”) while entering his ear ; and Warrant 
Officer F. O’Hagan Sloane, of the R.A.F., who was shot; dead 
by a gunman who fired at him from a passing taxi ; Mrs. 
Sloane, who was walking with her husband, was also tired at 
and wounded. 

Further terrorism occurred in Nicosia on Sept. 18, when Eoka 
gunmen shot at Mr. J, P. Wentworth, the American Vice-Consul, 
who was taken to hospital in a serious condition ; at a British 
airman who was walking with his wife and child, and who was 
only slightly injured ; and at two Turkish Cypriots, one of 
whom died from his wounds. A Turkish crowd immediately 
retaliated by setting fire to one of the principal Greek Cypriot 
churches in Nicosia. On Sept. 26 Major-General D. A. Kendrew 
(director of anti-terrorist operations in Cyprus) narrowly 
escaped assassination when terrorists detonated an electrical 
mine in the road near Government House seconds after his car 
had passed ; a soldier m an escorting jeep was badly wounded 
by the explosion and subsequently died from his injuries. 

Four Eoka gunmen were killed on Sept, 2 in a pitched battle 
with British troops at Liopetri, a village 15 miles from Fama- 
gusta. The terrorists — all of whom had prices on their heads, 
and two of whom had escaped from the Vylix detention (‘amp 
barricaded themselves in a strongly-built stone burn and held 
out for four hours before they were wiped out by the British 
troops, one of whom was killed ; rocket-launchers, sub-machine 
guns and grenades were used to break into the building, where 
a large quantity of automatic weapons and ammunition was 
found. 

A British soldier (Pte. David Morrison, of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders) was killed and three others wounded 
by terrorists in a night ambush on Sept. 18 in a remote area 
near Paphos. The security forces immediately wade intensive 
searches of villages in the area in an effort to* find the killer of 
Private Morrison ; at Kathikas, one of the villages searched, a 
Greek Cypriot was shot dead after he had attacked and stabbed 
two of the British soldiers. 

Allegations of ill-treatment of villagers by the troops carrying 
out the searches were made by local Greek Cypriot leaders, 
including the mayor of Paphos.* 

A deputation from Paphos visited the District Commissioner on 
Sept. 15 and alleged that many Greek Cypriots had received bayonet 
wounds, head injuries, bruises and cuts during search os by troops at 
the village of Thelotra ; it was also alleged that the village priest 
had had his hair out off and his board burned with a candle. The 
Mayor of Paphos alleged that at least 50 Greek Cypriots were in 
hospital as a result of injuries sustained in the searches, while other 
local Cypriot leaders allegod that troops had entered houses and 
smashed furniture and doors. 
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Subsequent investigations showed these allegations to be 
greatly exaggerated and largely unfounded, an interim report, 
by the Cyprus Government (Sept. 10) stressing that none of the 
villagers had suffered any serious injury Unbridled accusations 
of misconduct by British troops, made by Greek Cypriot 
politicians and the Greek Cypriot press, were refuted m a 
sharply-worded letter by Sir Hugh Foot to the mayor of 
Kyrema (Sept. 21) m winch the Governor wrote : 

“You... have no word of regret for the killing of Private Morrison, 
no word of condemnation for the murderers, no word of compassion 
for a young soldier or Ida parents. You speak only of searches. . . . 
You seem to bo concerned with minor injuries while by your silence 
you appear to condone murder.” 

After describing how Private Morrison had boon killed. Sir Hugh 
Foot continued : “ When news of the killing came that evening to 
the battalion, his comrades wore naturally furious. Contingents were 
sent out at on.ee to carry out searches in pursuit of the killers. 1 am 
not surprised they were rough with those who resisted arrest, particu- 
larly when two soldiers of the battalion wore savagely stabbed in 
Katliikas village. Nor am 1 surprised some damage was done in the 
searches, it is impossible to search for arms in cleverly concealed 
hides without doing damage. * . . But while damage was done and 
personal injuries caused, I am satisfied from the report of tho special 
investigation team that, although they were extensive, damage and 
injuries were minor. No villager had any injury which made It 
necessary for him to he detained in hospital ; and under standing 
instructions compensation will be paid whore it can bo shown that 
unnecessary damage has boon done.” 

On the same day that Sir Hugh Fool’s letter was published, 
Mrs. Barbara Castle, M.l\— then vice-chairman of the British 
Labour Parly, ami now chairman - made a statement in 
Nicosia in which she expressed her belief that British soldiers 
were being 44 permitted and even encouraged by the authorities 
to use unnecessarily lough measures m searching villages m 
areas where a shooting incident has taken place on the grounds 
that the men are engaged in hot pursuil.” 

Mrs. Castle was making a throe-day private viHit to Cyprus to 
Inquire into the alleged ill-treatment of villagers in the Paphos area 
by tho Argyll and Huthorland Highlanders. She had previously paid 
private visits to Athens and Ankara, and had had an interview in 
the Crock capital with Archbishop Makarios, who had explained to 
luu* his plan for an Independent Cyprus under U.N. guarantee (sec 
page 10154). 

Mrs. Castle’s allegations were immediately refuted by Service 
duels in Cyprus and, according to press correspondents, were 
understood to have aroused widespread resentment among 
British troops in the island. In London, Mrs. Castle was strongly 
criticized by Mr. James Matthews (a trade union member of the 
National Executive Committee of the Labour Party), who said 
that he entirety dissociated himself from her remarks and that 
it was u deplorable ” that Mrs. Castle should have made “ such 
an unjustillable criticism ” of the British troops in Cyprus. 
Mr. Matthews (an ox-soldier) added : 44 Having had some 
experience of the sort of things tolerated by our troops in 
Cyprus, I can well understand their feelings when comrades arc 
shot in the hack. ... It would be better if Mrs. Castle were to 
try to understand the difficulties experienced by our troops in 
the island, ...” 

After a meeting at the House of Commons on Sept. 2.% at 
which Mrs, Castle saw Mr. Gaitskoll, Mr, Ancurin Bevan, and 
other leaders of the Parliamentary Labour Party, a statement 
was issued by Mr. Gnitskell emphasizing that the Labour Parly 
was 44 horrified and disgusted ” at the brutal murders committed 
by the terrorists in Cyprus, and appreciated 44 the great strain 
placed upon our forces and the almost intolerable provocation 
to which they have been subjected,” 

Mr, Gailskell’s statement— -which, in effect, constituted a 
repudiation by the Labour Party of the remarks attributed to 
Mrs. Castle — was worded as follows : 

“ Mrs, Castle’s visits to Greece, Turkey, and Cyprus wore made In 
a purely personal capacity and not in any way as a representative of 
the Labour Party. This Is also the easo as regards her statements to 
the Press. On her return to London, however, she was anxious to 
inform, some of her colleagues who wore most closely concerned of 
what had transpired in tho course of her visits. 

“ As my colleagues and I In tho House of Commons have repeatedly 
said, we have been horrified and disgusted at tho brutal murders 
committed by terrorists against other Cypriots and against British 
troops. Wo also appreciate the groat strain placed upon our forces, 
and tho almost intolerable provocation to which they have heen 
subjected. 

“ It appears that Mrs. Castle was not fully and accurately reported 
in tho comments she is supposed to have made on the British forces 
in Cyprus. I understand she will make a further statement on radio 
and television to-night [see below] explaining her point of view. 

In a televised interview the same evening, Mrs. Castle said 
that she was 44 not making any allegation against the troops 
but against the policy of the authorities which is putting the 
troops in an impossible position.” She added : 


“ I don’t think life in Cyprus is anything but extremely difficult 
for our troops. The position is critical there simply because of tho 
Government’s policy. The troops are being usod to impose a policy 
fiercely opposed by the overwhelming majority of tho people. . . . 
If tho Government adopts a tough political policy, it is not surprising 
that tho troops use toughness in carrying out that policy, and that 
brings about a tough attitude m the villages. There is a growing 
toughness all round which I found seriously alarming. We arc getting 
into a vicious circle which must be broken through.” 

The Greek Cypriot youth Andreas Yakoumis was acquitted 
on Sept. 13 of the murder of Sergeant Hammond in Nicosia on 
Aug. 2 (see above), after a six-day trial before a special court 
presided over by Mr. Justice Boyle. 

When tho trial of Yakoumis opened on Sopt. 8, tho witness 
Elofthenou withdrew tho evidence he had given at the preliminary 
hearing, alleging that it had boon extracted from him ‘ ‘ under pressure 
and force.” Ho domed that ho had ever met Yakoumis, alleged that 
ho had been beaten by the police, and said that ho had made his 
former statement because ho was “ afraid.” [Elofthenou, tho first 
Greek Cypriot to have given evidence against another in a murder 
trial, had heen under police protection for fea.r of Eoka vengeance.] 

Yakoumis also made allegations of maltreatment against tho 
police, alleging that ho had boon beaten and “ tortured ” and saying 
that lie had admitted killing Sergt. Hammond because the police had 
allegedly threatened to beat hun to death. The Greek Cypriot police 
inspector who had taken a statement from Yakoumis testified, 
however, that the defendant was “cheerful” at tho time, bore no 
marks of violence, and had made and signed tho statement voluntarily. 
Tlio defence objected to the production of Yakoimns’s statement on 
tho grounds that it had not been made voluntarily, that Yakoumis 
had allegedly been ill-treated, and that he was of abnormal person- 
ality. The prosecution agreed that Yakoumis should ho medically 
examined to ascertain his mental condition, and at a later stage of 
tho trial it was stated by doctors that Yakoumis was a psychopath 
who could not be expected to estimate the consequence of his actions. 

Giving judgment on Sept. 13, Mr. Justice Boyle said that there 
were “ lamentable gaps ” in tho prosecution’s case. (Specifically, the 
Crown had failed to prove that tho body found on the roadside at 
Ayios Dliomotios (the Nicosia suburb whore the murder took place) 
was that of Sergt Hammond; that the bullets exhibited in court 
were in fact taken from Sergt. Hammond’s body ; and that tho 
revolver produced was the weapon with which Horgt. Hammond had 
boon killed. Ho (tho judge) was completely satisfied that Yakoumis 
had made his staiomonts to tho police freely, voluntarily, and without 
ill-treatment, and that the allegations of maltreatment and “ torturo ” 
were figments of Yakoumis’s imagination. There, was, however, no 
independent evidence to corroborate Yakoumis’s confessions— on 
which tho case against him solely rested - and tho defendant would 
therefore be acquitted. 

Yakoumis was immediately re-arrested after his acquittal and 
served with a detention order under tlm emergency regulations 
authorizing tho indefinite detention of terrorist suspects. Klofthoriou 
was subsequently sent to prison for eight months for giving false 
evidence in tho Yakoumis trial. 

About 100 Greek and 30 Turkish Cypriots were released from 
detention camps on Sept. 22 m what was interpreted as a 
Government gesture to case tension before the introduction of 
the new 44 partnership ” plan for Cyprus (see 10450 A). It was 
stated that about 1,000 Greeks still remained in detention 
camps, together with 32 Turks. 

October. - Intensification of Eoka Terrorism. - Further Killings of 
British Nationals. - The Murder of Mrs. Cutliffe. - Mass Round-up 
in Famagusta. - Resumption of u Jamming ” of Athens Broadcasts 
to Cyprus. 

October was one of the blackest months of the Cyprus 
emergency, a total of 44 people being killed and about 370 
injured. Of those killed, six were British civilians, including the 
first British woman to be deliberately murdered by Eoka ; ten 
were British soldiers, killed in ambushes or by electrically- 
detonated mines laid on roads used by military vehicles ; 17 
were Greek Cypriots killed by Eoka ; and 11 were terrorists 
killed by the security forces. Of those injured, about 90 were 
British nationals — nearly all members of the security forces — 
and about 280 Greek Cypriots, of whom some 250 were injured 
in the events which followed the murder of Mrs. Cutliffe in 
Famagusta (see below). 

The six British civilians killed in October were Mr. John 
Smith (35), employed at a radio monitoring centre, who was 
shot dead from a passing car in Larnaka on Oct. 2 ; Mrs. 
Catherine Cutliffe (42), wife of a British soldier and mother of 
five children, who was killed by gunmen on Oct. 3 while shopping 
in Famagusta ; Mr. John Brooks (7C), a retired naval com- 
mander, who was killed — and his wife seriously injured — on 
Oct. 12 when his car blew up after striking a road-mine laid by 
terrorists at a remote village in the Famagusta area ; Mr. 
Arthur Dallon (55), a warder at Kokkinotrimithia internment 
camp, who was shot dead near Nicosia on Oct. 16 while on his 
way to visit Greek Cypriot friends ; Mr. Frederick Sharman 
(60), a businessman, killed on Oct. 24 while entering his car in 
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Nicosia ; and Mr. Brian Preece (17), a NAAFI clerk and son 
of a British serviceman, who was shot dead in Famagusta on 
Oct. 31 while on his way to work. 

Mrs. Cutliffe (whose youngest child is a 15-month-old baby) 
was shopping in Famagusta with a friend, Mrs. Elfrieda 
Robinson, when both women were shot m the back by two 
Greek Cypriot youths who fled immediately afterwards ; Mrs. 
Cutliffe was killed on the spot and Mrs. Robmson seriously 
wounded and taken to hospital The brutal murder aroused 
furious anger among the British forces and the British com- 
munity, and Famagusta became the scene of the biggest round- 
up of the emergency ; the town was placed under virtual 
military occupation, a stringent curfew was imposed, and every 
Greek Cypriot male between the ages of 15 and 30 was rounded 
up for interrogation. Sir Hugh Foot and General Kendrew flew 
to Famagusta immediately the news of Mrs. Cutliffe’s murder 
became known. 

The Cyprus Government announced on Oct. 5 that an official 
inquiry was proceeding into certain incidents that had occurred 
during the round-up. It was officially stated that of 650 
Cypriots arrested after the murder of Mrs. Cutliffe, 250 had 
received injuries ; that 17 were in hospital, seven with serious 
injuries ; that two Greek Cypnots had died ; and that a 12- 
year-old Greek Cypriot girl had also died of heart failure during 
the operations. 

The Nicosia Correspondent of The Times commented as follows on 
the situation in Famagusta * '“The murder [of _ Mrs. Cutliffe] has 
inflamed passions and turned tlie island almost into a cauldron of 
hatred. There is little doubt that the troops who carried out the 
searches were m the grip of sheer cold rage, and there is no pretence 
that kid-glove methods were used in rounding up the Cypriots. 
Excesses were probably committed in the heat of the moment 
hardly to be wondered at in new of the cold-blooded brutality of 
the murder, which has stunned the British community ” 

The Nicosia Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (Mr. John 
Osman) cabled : “ There is no doubt whatever that the conduct of 
a number of troops was unsatisfactory for an hour or so after the 
murder and that they set about their task of rounding up Greek- 
Cypnot men with gusto. With other British observers, I was shocked 
when I saw rows of bloody and bandaged Greek-Cypriots lying on 
floors in Famagusta Hospital.” At tho same time Mr. Osman stressed 
that Greek and Greek-Cypriot propaganda had “gone wild with 
exaggeration ” ; that there had been no question of the authorities 
encouraging any unnecessary violence ; and that, on the contrary, 
they had done all they could to prevent it 

Mr. Osman co mmen ted as follows on the Greek Cypriot reaction 
to the murder of Mrs. Cutliffe : “ This culminating crime is so Tin- 
paralleled in foulness that it has pierced even the Greek Cypriot 
conscience to the effect of Greek Cypriot denials being published in 
newspapers that the murder was Eoka’s work. These disclaimers 
ring emptily in view of the fact that only two weeks ago Eoka issued 
a leaflet in Famagusta ann ouncing a campaign of indiscriminate 
attacks on Britons.” 

Both in Greek Cypriot circles and m Athens attempts were 
made to explain away the murder of Mrs. Cutliffe by asserting 
that it was not the work of Eoka ; these disclaimers were 
accompanied by charges of “ mass brutalities ” and “ orgies ” by 
the British troops engaged m the Famagusta round-up. In 
Athens, a Greek Foreign Ministry spokesman said that attacks 
on women were “ not m the tradition of Greek lighters,” whilst 
Archbishop Makarios condemned both the murder of Mrs. 
Cutliffe and what he described as u the blood orgy against 
Famagusta’s Greek population on the part of the security 
forces which followed.” 

Eoka leaflets were distributed after Mrs. Cutliffe’s murder repeating 
the above-mentioned allegations against the British forces bnt making 
no direct reference to the murder of Mrs. Cutliffe apart from insinua- 
tions that it was not the work of Eoka. The Cyprus Government 
stated, however, that there was “ not one iota of evidence to suggest 
that it Tthe murderl was earned out by anyone other than Eoka 
terrorists.” 

The Mayor of Nicosia (Dr. Dervis) offered a reward of £5,000 on 
Oct. 9 for information leading to the arrest of the gunmen who 
killed Mrs. Cutliffe and wounded Mrs Robinson. A week later Dr. 
Dervis announced that he had received an anonymous letter naming 
a Greek Cypriot as tho killer of Mrs. Cutliffe, and that the police 
were investigating the matter. 

Apart from the murder of Mrs. Cutliffe and the other British 
civilians, Eoka launched a widespread campaign of ambushes 
in many parts of the island which cost the lives of ten British 
soldiers as stated above ; in nearly all these incidents trucks 
and other military vehicles were blown up by mines laid on 
mountain roads in the Troodos range and other remote areas. 

An R.A.F. Canberra bomber was damaged on Oct. 20 by sabotage 
at Akrotin airfield, no casualties being caused On Oct. 29 a time- 
bomb exploded near a Comet airliner of R.A.F. Transport Command 
just before it was due to take off from Nicosia Airport for Britain ; 


ten airmen were wounded, four of whom were detained in hospital. 
It was subsequently found that tho time-bomb had boon placed in 
one of tho airmen’s hand-luggage. 

I New and drastic security regulations were imposed on Oct. 10 
j to combat the mounting wave of terrorism, including the 
reintroduction of certain emergency measuies which luid been 
revoked a year earlier. Under the new regulations (a) the 
system of “danger areas” was reintroduced, and people 
entering or remaining in these areas were warned that they 
would do so at the risk of their lives ; (b) the security forces 
were empowered to take immediate armed action™ -i.e. to shoot 
at sight — against any unauthorized person found m such areas ; 
(c) powers of postal censorship were reintroduced so as to 
cheek the smuggling of arms by parcel post, it was explained 
that all “ danger areas ” would be clearly marked by warning 
notices. 

Extensive anti- terrorist operations were earned out (luring 
the month under the command of Major-General Kenneth 
Darling, who succeeded Major-General Kendrew m October as 
director of anti-terrorist operations. 

Eew details wore given of Ikoso operations, but it was understood 
that the round-up had achieved considerable success ; it was officially 
disclosed on Oct. 10 that 25 “active” terrorists, including an Eoka 
group leader, had boon captured on tho south (toast of Cyprus, lu a 
press statement in Nicosia on Oot. 22, General Darling stressed tho 
necessity for every man in tho armed forces, “ butcher, baker or 
candlestick-maker,” to become a good miuksnum ; ho said that 
“ the only Eoka terrorists I am interested in are dead ones, not 
live ones.” 

The jamming of Athens Radio broadcasts to Cyprus was 
resumed on Oct. 6, following a new anli-Bntish radio campaign 
of unparalleled virulence. For a fortnight previously Athens 
Radio had made repeated scurrilous attacks on the British 
administration and the British forces in the island ; Sir Hugh 
Foot was described as a u gaulciter ” and the British troops as 
“ ffithy cannibals ” and “ wild animals,” while Hitler was 
extolled as “a saint in comparison with British crimes in 
Cyprus.” This “ hate ” campaign compelled the Cyprus 
Government — in the words of a senior official • to jam the 
“ daily dose of muck ” from Athens Radio, 

November (Nov. 1-15). - Arming of British Civilians. - Greek Cypriot# 
dismissed from R.A.F. Bases and. NAAFI Canteens. 

After a week in which three more British civilians were killed 
by Eoka terrorists, the director of anti-terrorist operations 
(Major-General Darling) announced on Nov. S that arms would 
be issued to any British civilians who applied for them, women 
excepted. Many civilians accepted this offer and were accord- 
ingly issued with revolvers in Nicosia and other towns. 

The three civilians murdered m the first week of November 
were Mr. Charles Woods (71), who had lived in Cyprus for 30 
years and was known as warm friend of the Greek Cypnots ; 
Mr. Joseph Brander (44), manager of Barclays Bank m Nicosia ; 
and Mr. Wilfred Benson (34), acting manager of the Ottoman 
Bank in Nicosia. Mr. Woods was shot in the batik on Nov, 3 
while walking to work m a Nicosia suburb ; Mr. Brander was 
killed by a gunman on Nov. 0 while walking from his ear to tho 
door of his office ; and Mr. Benson was killed on Nov, 7 as he 
was stepping into bis car outside the Ottoman Bank, 

Ton British soldiers woro killed in tho first fortnight of November 
by terrorist ambushes and road-mining, mainly in tho Troodos 
mountains and othor remoto areas, Hovoral terrorists woro also killed 
in gun-battlos and round-ups, and a big quantity of arms and 
ammunition was seized during searches at tho village of Karovas, In 
the Kyrenia district, Tho arms wore found buried in tho orchard of 
a priest who had previously* boon interned for acting as an Eoka 
courier ; in tho same orchard tho troops found a wanted terrorist 
who had been hiding for a week at tho bottom of a well and who 
surrendered without resistance. 

Sevoral Greek Cypriots wore murdered in different parts of tho 
island by Eoka terrorists ; they included a Greek Inspector of tho 
O.I D. who was shot dead while lunching in a Famagusta restaurant. 

Two British airman were killed and seven injured on Nov, 8 
by a bomb which had been smuggled into a NAAFI canteen 
in Nicosia and stuffed m the upholstery of a settee ; this outrage 
occurred at the R.A.F. air station where terrorists had previ- 
ously attempted to blow up a Comet airliner (see above). As a 
result of these bomb incidents, the security authorities 
announced on Nov. 10 the immediate dismissal of all Greek 
Cypriot employees— -over 3,000 in all-— working at air bases and 
NAAFI canteens throughout the island. It was stated that the 
dismissed workers would be replaced by R.A.F. personnel flown 
out from Britain, and that an appeal would be made in Britain 
for volunteer NAAFI workers in Cyprus, 

An urgent appeal for 500 NAAFI volunteers for work In Cyprus— 
“ sales staff, shop assistants, cooks and bottle washers ’’—was accord- 
ingly launched in London on Nov. 10, any fit man or women between 
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the ages of 18 and 45 being eligible. There was an overwhelming 
response from men and women in all walks of life and from all parts 
of Britain, the recruiting campaign being closed on Nov. 18 after no 
tower than 17,000 people had volunteered for NAAFI work in Cyprus. 

Corporal B. K. Ford ( 2 * 2 ), of the Royal Signals, was sentenced 
by a Nicosia court-martial on Nov. 5 to nine months’ detention 
and reduction to the ranks after pleading guilty to writing, 
duplicating and distributing leaflets announcing the formation 
of a Biitish anti-terrorist organization. 

Corporal Ford told the court that the leaflets were meant to be 
“ more or loss a joke ” and that there way ‘‘ no intention to terrorize 
anyone ” ; his counsel pointed out that Ford had been involved m 
three terrorist incidents during his 2 1 yoars Her vice in Cyprus, and 
that he had recently received Eoka throats that his house would be 
burned down and his wife and baby beaten. 

[In September last loaflotM signed “ Cromwell ” had appeared on 
the streets of Nicosia announcing the creation of a British anti- 
terrorist organization pledged to “ strike back at Bolta” if murders 
of i Intish civilians continued. The leaflets wore officially regarded as 
a hoax and nothing further was heard of any such organization. 
Corporal Ford was apparently unconnected with the “ Cromwell ” 
leaflets, as he was charged m connexion with leaflets that ho had 
typed and distributed at the beginning of October and which wore 
signed “ l.O.O.”— Insurgents* Corrective Organization.] 

Protests at the sentence imposed on Corporal Fold were made 
m the IJ.Iv. House of Commons by Members on both sides, 
Mr. Kershaw (C.) describing it as “ scandalous ” and Mr. Paget 
(Lab.) as “ completely ludicrous.” The Secretary of State lor 
War (Mr. Sonnies) informed the House on Nov. (1 that the 
sen l cnee had been reduced to 50 days, whilst on Nov. 12 he 
further announced that if had been completely waived by the 
C.-in-C., Middle East Land Forces (Lieut-General Sir General 
Bower), although Ford would be reduced to the ranks. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prcv. rep. Cyprus, 16450 A ; 16219 A.) 

A. SUDAN. — Rc-engagement of British Experts. - 
British Arms Aid for Sudanese Forces. 

The Sudanese Embassy in London announced on Oct. 10 that 
all former British officials in the Sudan who lost their jobs 
when their posts were Sudanbscd in 1958 could be re-employed 
if they made application for reinstatement. 

An Embassy spokesman explained that the Sudanese Council of 
Ministers had recently decided to authorize the re-ongagomont of 
foreign exports, a decision which bed already been put into effort, 
lie added that there had In fact boon a considerable recruitment of 
British exports for some time, and that 100 non-Sudanoec nationals-— 
of whom more than 05 per cent wore British— had been employed 
by the Sudanese Government since January 1050 The spokesman 
said that teachers, engineers, doctors, and nurses were particularly 
wanted. 

Under the treaty of 1053 (see 12704 A) no British or Egyptian 
national could hold posts in the Sudanese administration, judiciary, 
or armed forces. 

The British Foreign Office announced on Oct. 18 that II.M. 
Government lmd agreed to provide the Sudan with a quantity 
of arms and equipment anil to provide free training for some 
Sudanese military pilots. It was explained that, fins assistance 
was being provided free of charge because, the financial position 
of the Sudanese Government had been temporarily weakened 
by difficulties in disposing of the cotton crop, these difficulties 
having threatened to delay the modernization of the Sudanese 
Army.— (Sudan Government Information Office, Khartoum - 
Times - Manchester Guardian) (Prcv. rep. 13729 E.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Third Moon Shot. 

A third lunar probe — Pioneer JJ— was Bred by the U.S. Air 
Force on Nov. 8 from Cape Canaveral, but climbed to an 
altitude of only 1,000 miles before falling back to earth and 
burning up somewhere over East or Central Africa ; it reached 
a velocity of only 10,000 miles an hour (compared with the 
24,000 m.p.h. needed to escape from terrestrial gravity) and 
remained aloft for less than 45 minutes, during which time it 
was tracked by the Jodrell Bank radio telescope. It was 
officially explained that the experiment had failed because the 
third stage of the space vehicle failed to ignite. 

(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 16438 A.) 

C. LEBANON. — Special Powers Bill. 

By 34 votes to one, with one abstention and several deputies 
absent, the Lebanese Parliament approved on Nov. 12 a Bill 
giving the Government of M. Rashid Karami powers to govern 
by decree for a period of six months in all matters relating to 
finance, economy, public security and order, the civil service, 
and the judiciary. The legislation was introduced by M. 
Karami with a view to restoring normal conditions after the 
disturbances of the past s& months,— (Times) (16439 A*) 


D. ARAB LEAGUE. — Clash between Tunisia and 
United Arab Republic. - Tunisia severs Diplomatic 
Relations with U.A.R. - Financial Assistance by Arab 
League to “ Free Algerian ” Government. 

An open clash between Tunisia and the United Arab Republic 
occurred at a meeting of the Council of the Arab League m 
Cairo on Oct. 11 when the leader of the Tunisian delegation, 
M. Habib cl-Shatti, accused the U.A.R. of “ attempting to 
dominate ” the League, whereupon the U.A.R. delegation 
walked out in protest. The Council had met to welcome 
Tunisia and Morocco, which had both joined the Arab League 
ten days earlier. 

M. el-Shatti (Tunisian Ambassador to Iraq and Lebanon) said that 
Tunisia had hold aloof from tho Arab League in the past because 
“ certain membor-States ha,vo sought to impose their domination on 
tho other delegations ” ; ho alleged that tho League was “ working 
in favour of one faction only and was receiving orders from one 
membor.” M. Abdel Hamid Ghalcb (U.A It Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs) then announced that ho would withdraw ** so that 
tho head of the Tunisian delegation may not feel there is any intention 
of domination " ; M Ghalcb accordingly walked out with tho rest of 
his delegation. M. Fayek el-Samirrai (Iraq), who presided, and 
M. Abdel Khalek Torres (Morocco) both deplored M. el-Shaiti’s 
allegations ; the latter emphasized that Tunisia and Morocco had not 
reached any agreement to pursue a common policy inside the League, 
and paid tribute to tho U.A.R.’s “ positivo role, both in its dealings 
with tho countries of the Maghreb and inside the Arab League.” 

M. ol-Shatti announced lator tho samo day that Tunisia would 
withdraw from the session, and left for Tunis on Oct. 13 On tho 
latter date tho Council unanimously condemned the Tunisian state- 
ment, which was ordered to bo expunged from tho minutes, and 
invited the U.A.R. to return to its meetings. At tho Sudanese 
delegation’s proposal, tho Council also invited Tunisia to return on 
Oct. 35, on condition that she did not again raise tho issues which 
had causod tho U.A.R. ’s temporary withdrawal. Tho Sudanese 
motion was adopted by eight votes to nil, with the U.A.R. and Yemen 
abstaining. 

The Tunisian Foreign Secretary, Dr. Mokkudem, informed 
the Ambassador of the U.A.R. on Got. 35 that Tunisia had 
decided to break off diplomatic relations with the United Arab 
Republic. President Bourguiba explained his Government’s 
decision to the Constituent Assembly on Oct. 16, and alleged 
that the U.A.R. had assisted the “ Youssefist ” plot against 
his life in the previous February (see 10242 B.) 

President Bourguiba said that two years ago he had believed that 
there was merely a “ misunderstanding ” between Tunisia and Egypt, 
but ho no longer held this view since the discovery of tho Youssefist 
conspiracy in February last. Ceitain correspondence found on one 
of those arrested in connexion with the i>lot, arid the fact that the 
person concerned hold an Egyptian passport, proved that the 
Egyptian Ministry of tho Interior was involved in tho plot and that 
Egypt had ** associated herself with murder,” lie added, however, 
that the “ important thing ” was still tho unity of tho Arab peoples, 
** even if they condemn us today.” Although there could no longer 
bo any official relations between Tunisia and Egypt* tlioro could still 
bo fraternal contacts between Arabs. 

I ‘resident Bourguiba said that many members of tho Arab League 
shared Tunisia’s Toolings, but only Tunisia had had tho courage to 
accuse Egypt of interfering in tho internal affairs of momber-Statcs. 
After defending himself against charges in the Egyptian Press that 
ho was “a tool of the imperialists,” and declaring that ho would be 
“ nobody’s vassal,” President Bourguiba continued : “Wo choose 
to collaborate with tho groat Western Powers so that wc might bo 
able to face a possible French attack. I am Western and I will remain 
so. . . . Tunisia is a country weakened by French colonialism. She 
needs to lean on the friendship of a powerful country in order to 
consolidate hor independence and continue her struggle. I succeeded 
in gaining tho confidence of the Americans without entering into any 
pact, Atlantic or othorwiso. Tunisia had the help of tho Americans, 
just as the U.A.R. had Russian help at a certain moment.” Main- 
taining that the U.A.R. was “ not aware of tho danger of Communism,” 
ho wont on : “ Once the Iron Curtain is lowered, there is no escape 
from the Communist grip. On the other hand, it is possible to leave 
the Western camp at any time. Our orientation is such as will help 
our Algerian brothers. ...” 

The Council of the Arab League decided on Oct. 18 to make 
a grant of £E.12,000,000 to the “ Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic,” in response to the latter’s request. This 
sum, which was six times as large as that allotted to the 
Algerian insurgents by the League m 1957, was made part of 
the League’s budget and was thus binding on all its members, 
including Tunisia.— (Le Monde - Times - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16430 B ; 16242 B.) 

E. CANADA. — Completion of Trans-Canada Pipeline. 

The final portion of the Trans-Canada Pipeline came into 

operation on Oct. 28, thereby starling the flow of natural gas 
from Alberta to Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, and intermediate 
cities. Construction of the 2,294-mile pipeline began in July 
1956. the total cost being $875,000,000.— (Montreal Star) 

(Prev, rep, 155*3 C $ *S<*7 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Economic and Financial 
Policy. - Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s Review of Britain’s 
Economic Position. - Increase in Capital Investment. - 
Abolition of Hire Purchase Restrictions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Heathcoat Amory, 
made a statement on Britain’s economic position m a speech 
at the Mansion House on Oct 16, on the occasion of the annual 
dinner given by the Lord Mayor to the bankers and merchants 
of the City of London. During his speech he announced that 
the U.K.’s current surplus on its balance of payments for the 
first half of 1958 had reached the record figure of £334,000,000. 
He added a warning, however, that exports were falling because 
of world conditions, and called for a “ sustained and vigorous 
export effort ” to maintain the position. 

The principal parts of the Chancellor’s Mansion House speech 
are summarized below. 

Mr. Heatiicoat Amory said: “This has been in most respects a 
year of progress. There has been a very marked restoration of 
confidence in sterling, in the safeguarding of honest money, m onr 
ability to deal with our own problems. For 12 months in succession 
our gold and dollar reserves have risen. Although a third of the rise 
has been due to special borrowings, it is a satisfactory result, more 
especially as our sterling liabilities have actually fallen a bit. Foreign 
confidence in sterling is now high. If we can continue to conduct 
our a ff airs with restraint and a full regard for sterling we shall, I 
hope, he able to look back to 1957 and 1958 as a decisive turning- 
point in our economic affairs. 

“ Of course, onr trading position is the basis of our financial 
strength. If that is strong then we can weather the occasional storms 
which blow up in the exchange field. In the first half of this year we 
had a current surplus of £334 million, more in six months than in 
any 12 months since the war. 

** But I must blend warnings with congratulations. Our policies 
have enabled us to take advantage of the favourable conditions of 
the last year ; but the figures owe much to the fall m import prices 
and the stability in the volume of U.K. imports. We cannot expect 
those conditions to last , indeed, our exports are already falling. 
We shall have to work very hard to do anything like as well in the 
year to come, and we shall need a sustained and vigorous export 
effort. 

“ There is another matter which affords me a good deal of anxiety. 
We have had over the past 12 months an average increase in wages 
which, though less than the preceding year, exceeds any increase in 
productivity that can have been secured. If a similar increase were 
to be repeated during the coming year, the result could not fail to 
involve an appreciable element of cost inflation. This is exactly what 
we can least afford at the present moment, when it is above all else 
important that our industry should continue to be competitive in 
world markets If through increased costs we price our exports out 
of the markets of the world, our balance of payments and the strength 
of sterling would once agam be pnt in jeopardy. 

“ I am sometimes asked why I pick out wage increases in particular 
to express anxiety about. My answer is that wages are not only by 
far the largest element of costs of production under our own control, 
but wage rises over recent years have considerably exceeded both 
increases m production and increases m the cost of living. Indeed, 
the cost of living has been virtually stable for nearly a year. The 
only real risk of mass unemployment would arise if our currency 
collapsed and we found ourselves unable to buy our food and the 
raw materials we need to keep industry going. 

“ But our progress depends not only on ourselves, but also on the 
position of world trade and industrial activity. This year, for the 
first time since the war, the free world has faced an actual decline 
in world trade. This is a very serious matter, because not only our 
domestic policies but also the posture of the free world in the face 
of the Com m must threat depend upon steady economic growth based 
on dependable currencies. 

“ At three recent meetings a great deal of thought has been given 
to these problems : of the O.E.E.C. in Paris, of the Commonwealth 
m Montreal, and of the International Monetary Fund and Inter- 
national Bank in New Delhi. The general lines of policy are quite 
simple. First, the greatest possible freeing of the channels of trade 
and payments, with the dollar and sterling playing their roles from 
strength ; secondly, high levels of investment, with regard for the 
special needs of the newly developing countries ; and finally, an 
expanding role for the gTeat institutions of the free world — the 
Commonwealth and sterling area, the O.E.E.C., and on a wider scale 
the I.M F. and the International Bank 
“Both our words and our actions in all these meetings have been 
the more effective because I have had behind me a sound economy 
and a dependable currency. They are, indeed, the foundations on 
which we have now been able to start encouraging a steady resumption 
of expansion. As a result of Montreal we shall do this in full harmony 
with the Commonwealth. And as a result of New Delhi, the Fund 
ind the Bank will not only have greater influence hut also larger 
•esources to help to ensure sound development and to prevent 
emporary setbacks from spreading into recession. Thus we can 
irococd with our expansion with greater assurance. 

“At home, our task has been to convince our own people that 
ho Government was really prepared to take measures against con- 
imrfiig Inflation, eyen if these were uncomfortable. We have faced 
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criticism — that we have deliberately oreatod unemployment and a 
stagnant economy. We want the highest possible level of employment 
we can get, without endangering the foundations on which employ- 
ment itself rests. The present state of our economy, with a record 
level of both investment and consumer expenditure, a record of 
personal savings, and a steadily strengthening external position, 
cannot possibly bo described as stagnant. 

“ The importance of a stable currency can hardly bo exaggerated. 
Since the war few if any countries have attained it. It would bo 
extraordinary if we could do so without some sacrifices. Wo have 
suffered an mcrease in unemployment. Yet oven now, when the 
world has been going through a phase of recession, unemployment 
is a little over 2 per cent, a far lower figure than in practically any 
other industrial country, and one which before the war wnuld have 
been thought of as impossible of achievement, 

“ However, we must not bo complacent. I have always foil that 
to he denied for long the opportunity of regular employment is one 
of the worst mis fortunes that can face a fit person in a modern society. 
We must never relax our efforts to improve our economic techniques 
by experience so that wo can move steadily towards the objective 
of offering every person who wants to work the opportunity of 
productive employment, without overstraining the economy. 

“ Our objective has always been clear : as rapid a growth as is 
sustainable, without a return to inflation. Economic growth comes 
mainly from growth of real capital ; and our rate of investment is 
still at record levels, far above what was achieved before the war or 
at any time smee. In 1938 investment took 13 per cent of the gross 
national product; in 1957 it took 18 per cent of a far larger total. 
A high proportion of this investment is in productive machinery and 
equipment — a higher proportion than in the United States. Moreover, 
the proportion of investment needed for mere replacement has gone 
down. The rate of real expansion— of not investment— has doubled 
since 1948. This is not stagnation. 

“Consumption has continued to rise — in tho first half of 1958 it 
was about 2£ per cent higher than a year ago. It is encouraging, 
too, that the cost-of-living index stands at the same figure to-day 
as it did 10 months ago. This should give us hope that we arc on 
the right road, and encouragement to porsovoro upon it.” 

Referring to tho latest Exchequer results, tho Chancellor said : 
“ I budgeted for a surplus * above the lino * of £304 million during 
1958-59 ; and in tho first half-year revenue has been slightly ahead 
of expectations and expenditure slightly below, I see no reason at 
this stage to revise my Budget forecast. ‘ Below the line,’ most items 
of Government expenditure are running roughly in lino with my 
Budget forecast, but thero are some significant reductions ; notably, 
loans to local authorities at a very small figure reflect tho continued 
success of these authorities in borrowing from tho market.” 

After reviewing the various relaxations of the Government’s 
monetary policy, the Chancellor said in conclusion that he was 
completely confident that the long-term prospects for British industry 
wore now firmly based and new opportunities wore opening out. 
He added : “ Although our first priorities must always be exports 
and investment, I am conscious that consumption is m the end the 
object of all our economic efforts, and also that investment will not 
take place unless the goods which it will produce can tie sold. 1 was 
glad therefore to note tho initiative of the hanks in personal 
loans, and also that tho President of the Board of Trade has 
been able to reduce and m some cases to remove the initial deposits 
on hire purchase [see below.] All these measures will contribute to 
an oiderly process of expansion, with particular emphasis on invest- 
ment in the private sector. 

“ There is another change wo have felt it right to make. In our 
latest review of public-sector investment we have been able to permit 
a resumption, after a year’s pause, of tbo increase in the total. 
Therefore the total in 1959-00 is likely to be quite appreciably 
higher than this year or last, ...” 

Increase in Capital Investment in Public Sector. 

An increase of about 10 per cent m capital investment in the 
public sector m 1959-00 was announced by the Chancellor on 
Nov. 3, during the Debate on the Address in reply to tine 
Queen’s Speech. 

Reviewing economic developments in tho past year, Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory said that he was able to give tho House “an encouraging 
report,” stressing in particular tbo “ heartening return of confidence ” 
in sterling as a result of which the gold and dollar reserves had gone 
up by £450,000,000. One reason for tho fall in imports had been tho 
Government’s policy of allowing merchants to buy freely in tbo 
cheapest markets of tho world — an opportunity which they would 
have otherwise lost. The rise in tho reserves during the third quarter 
of 1958 by £15,000,000 was “ a satisfactory result, bearing in mind 
that the third quarter is normally a period in which we draw on 
our reserves.” 

There had been a small decline in exports in tho early months of 
1958, which had been accentuated since and had recently been at 
the rate of about 6 per cent. Most of this decline had been in exports 
to the rest of the sterling area and to other primary producing 
countries — a trend which had long been expected and was bound to 
take place when the primary producing countries had drawn down 
their reserves as far as they thought prudent. “ I would expect tho 
declining trend of our exports to certain markets, although not to 
all, to continue for a while,” the Chancellor went on, “ Thero may 
be an earlier recovery in the fortunes of the primary producers, hut 
it is difficult to fopooast tho trend of commodity prices, Tho vast 
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American economy is picking up, and other manufacturing countries 
may soon follow. Even so, I think we must expect to have to wait 
a while until the primary producing countries have replenished their 
reserves before wo find those markets for our exports picking up.” 
Although the fall in exports would affect the balance of payments, 
ho oxpectod that the latter was “likely to remain strong over the 
months ahead,” and that the fall in exports would “ only bring down 
the surplus on current account from the exceptional level of the 
first half of 1958 to a level which perhaps might aptly bo described 
as still respectable.” 

After referring to the decisions of the Montreal and New Delhi 
meetings, Mr. llcathcoat Amory reitoratod that there was a responsi- 
bility on the Government to do all it could to ensure that consumer 
demand did not develop m a way that would lead to inflation. For 
the present, that did not soom to bo an immediate danger, but it 
could easily become ono ago, in. It was for that reason that the 
Government had proceeded gradually and cautiously in oncouraging 
re-expansion, and ho was “ certainly not going to apologize for the 
cautious woy in which wo have proceeded m these circumstances.” 
The Government had not boon willing, nor were they willing to-day, 
“to opon the flood-gates,” and it was m the nature of most of the 
methods which tlio Government were operating that they took some 
time to develop their full offocts. If they tried to get results too 
quickly, they might find that they had onco again overloaded tho 
production system and built up inflation. 

Dealing with tho growth of incomes, tho Chancellor said that what 
happened to tho level of wages was crucial — not merely because 
wages wore thomsolves so largo an item in costs, and had been rising 
in recent years faster than either production or tho cost of living, 
but also because other kinds of income had a strong tondonc-y to 
move in sympathy. Tho increases in wagos negotiated in tho present 
year averaged out at about four por cent. Although this represented 
a smaller rise than in previous years, tho country had been ablo to 
preserve price stability only because of the fall in prices of imported 
foods and raw materials. That was not hkoly to happen again. 

Tho Chancellor continued : “ A general increase in money incomes 
in present circumstances is -justified neither by tho cost of living, 
which has been pretty well stable now for almost a year, nor by an 
increase in production. Wage increases in the coming year on tho 
scale wo have had this yoar might bo sufficient to develop another 
run of price inflation. It is vitally important that this should not 
happen. I cannot emphasize too much that whether wo can expand 
production safely or not depends on moderation in claiming higher 
money incomes more than on any other single fact. Tho objective 
of our policy has boon to strengthen the bases on which our economy 
as a whole rests, because of our conviction that full employment 
itself could not long endure unless sterling is strong and prices 
reasonably stable.” 

It was true (Mr. Iloathooat Amory continued) that there had 
recently boon a fall in the index of industrial production. After rising 
to a peak about tho middle of 1957, it had now fallen by about three 
por cent compared with a yoar ago. Tho index of production for all 
goods and services had fallen rather loss ; it was down by about 
two por cent in tho second quarter of 1958 compared with tho some 
period of last yoar, Tho main decline had boon in exports, with some 
reduction in Government expenditure on goods and services and 
some docUno in tho stock position. Stocks as a whole woro still 
increasing at tho date of tho last ostimato, though at a lower rate. 

In fixed investment thoro had boon no setback. Not investment 
in fixed capital loans was about 05 por cent above 1951 ; total 
investment in 1957 had boon five por cent above that of 1950 ; and 
tho latest figures for the second quarter of 1958 showed that the 
volume was about throe por cent higher than the corresponding 
period of 1957. 

Consumption had also tended to increase, and ho believed it would 
continue to do so. For tho first half of 1958 porsonal consumption 
expenditure was about two por cent above the same period of last 
yoar. People woro spending, eating and saving more than ever before, 
but prices had been practically stable ; the price index was the same 
in September as it was 10 months ago, and personal savings were 
running at a record rate. 

“ Taking tho picture as a whole,” Mr. Heathcoat Amory summed 
up, “ it is surely absurd to talk about stagnation. The economy is 
being strengthened at every point. It is with this knowledge that I 
can turn with confidence to the future.” 

Discussing investment in tho public sector, the Chancellor said 
that for several years there had been a strong upward current, and 
a year ago it had been found necessary to call a halt for a time. 
It had boon decided that for 1958-59 and 1959-60 it should not exceed 
the level of 1957-58, During the present summer, however, there 
had boon a review in the oourse of which the Government had taken 
stops to stimulate employment, particularly in those areas which 
wore suffering from unemployment [see 16330 A.l He went on : 

“ I expect that by the end of this year tho rate of publio investment 
will be running appreciably above that of last year, which is estimated 
to have been about £1,425 million. For next year, 1959-60, we 
envisage a level in public-sector investment of the order of £125 
million to £150 million higher than that of last year. This should 
be sufficient to offset any fall that is at all probable in private fixed 
investment. By itself this increase in expenditure is equivalent to 
jobs for up to 150,000 workers in the two-year period— a major 
reinforcement of the economy. 

“ "We have based our plans on tho expectation of a resumption of 
economic expansion and its continuation over the next few years. 
Some people deteot Bigns that the present level of private Industrial 


investment may not ho maintained next year. I have been impressed 
by the resilience it has shown so far, which seems to me to illustrate 
a fundamental confidence m the future. It is my expectation that 
when the level of production turns upwards, this will usher in a 
further period of expansion m every part of our economic life. 

“ In the public sector this has two consequences. First, it means 
that our task must be to ensure that enough resources are devoted 
to what may be called productive public investment needed to 
support expansion, such as electric power, railways and roads. The 
Government are providing a further considerable investment under 
these heads There will be a large increase over last year both in 
absolute and percentage terms. Big programmes m the non-industrial 
field of schools, technical colleges and universities are contmumg to 
mifold Expenditure on hospital development continues to mcrease. 
Increases in investment are also expected in water, sewerage, and a 
wide range of other services 

* Wo must beware of the danger of making a mistake which has 
been made before. That is to embark upon expansion of public 
investment without fully weighing tho likelihood that by tho time 
tho programme comes to fruition it may have overloaded the economy. 
What we have dono, therefore, taking advantage of easier economic 
conditions, is to bring forward into the next 12 months some of the 
expenditure which would otherwise have had to be incurred later. 
Typical examples are maintenance and minor works. Bnt there will 
also be some projects of more substantial dimensions. 

“ Looking forward a little, therefore, our present expectation is than 
wo shall need to keep the level of public-sector investment m 1960-61 
at about tho same level as that to which it will be rising in 1959-60. 
In tho next 12 months we shall be bringing forward some public 
investment at a time when private investment is slackening, but 
without embarking on long-term expansion, which would leave 
insufficient room in a couple of years to accommodate that initial 
further expansion of private investment wo shall need. 

The Chancellor concluded : “ I claim that tho survey I have just 
given shows that wo can regard the past with satisfaction and the 
future with confidence. I shall not try to make a precise jirophecy 
about tho immediate future. I do not believe that any decline in 
activity will bo largo before tho upturn comes — tho upturn to which 
our policies are directed. In the meantime we shell continue to take 
such action as tho situation demands. Wo have reason to feel fortified 
and encouraged by our recent progress. I believe that, budding on 
the foundations of a strong economy, wo can hope to enjoy a measure 
of progress without losing stability, and move ahead with confidence 
in our aims and in ourselves.” 

Opposition Criticisms of Government’s Economic Policy. 

The Chancellor’s statement was made in reply to Mr. Harold 
Wilson (Labour), who had moved an Opposition amendment 
winch (1) noted “ with concern ” that the Government’s policies 
had 11 led to a fall in industrial production, a continuing increase 
in unemployment, and a failure to make full use of our industrial 
capacity ” ; and (2) regretted the omission from the Queen’s 
Speech of “ any measures directed toward the expansion of 
production and employment while maintaining stable prices.” 

Mr. Wilson asserted that there wore now three unemployed persons 
for every unfilled job ; that Industrial production was four per cent 
44 below even the stagnant level of a year ago ” and only four per 
cent above 1954 ; that stool production was “running as much as 
20 por cent bolow last yoar ” ; and that coal was “ being stocked 
on the ground at an enormous rate because the requirements of our 
sluggish industrial machine are down by 8,000,000 tons this year.” 

After referring to what he described as the “ disastrous policies ” 
of Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Butler when they were at the Treasury, 
Mr. Wilson said that September 1957 marked the date “when the 
Government decided finally to sacrifice full employment to the fight 
against an inflation already passed.” Comparing the Government’s 
economic policies with the 18th-century medical practice of blood- 
letting, he declared : “ They have carried the blood-letting so far 
that they have gravely weakened the patient, and are claiming 
credit for the fact that they have to administer a blood transfusion.” 

Mr. Wilson went on to accuse the Chancellor of having “ dillied 
and dallied to the point where investment had sagged so much that 
he could only avoid a slump by stimulating consumption by promoting 
a spending spree.” Action taken earlier would have maintained full 
employment by increased investment, but because the Chancellor 
had missed that opportunity he had had “ to gamble on a consumption 
boom.” If Britain were to maintain her place in the world, it was 
investment that should be stimulated and not consumption ; more- 
over, Britain had to face the “inexorable and menacing rise” in 
industrial production in Russia, Germany, China, and Japan. 

Until the past few weeks (Mr. Wilson continued) the Government 
had not dared to think of industrial expansion because of the fear 
of inflation ; suddenly it had “taken tho lid off.” What, he asked, 
could he more inflationary than tho banks* personal loans scheme 
and the relaxation of hire purchase 1 There was “ nothing more 
inflationary than buying this year’s goods out of next year’s income.” 
The Government’s actions, Mr. Wilson asserted in conclusion, did 
not constitute a policy hut “ a combination of panic measures and 
political cynicism.” 

After further debate the Opposition’s amendment was 
negatived on Nov, 4 by 824 votes to 255 — a Goyeyoinen^ 
majority of 69* 
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Abolition of Hire Purchase Restrictions. 

All remaining restrictions on lure purchase and rental agree- 
ments were lifted on Oct. 28, from which date the Board of 
Trade Orders controlling such transactions were revoked. 

Announcing the changes on the previous day, the Board of Trade 
explained that “the situation, with credit conditions easier, now 
justifies removal of all goods from the control ” ; accordingly, the 
vnv Hfli ** down ” payment and the period covered by hire purchase 
or rental agreements would in future be a matter lor the trader to 
settle individually with his customers. The lifting of the restrictions 
would not, however, affect the protection accorded to hirers under 
the Hire Purchase Acts which governed the right to recover possession 
of goods. 

The only penod since World War II when there had been no 
hire purchase controls was between July 1954 and February 1955. 
Controls were reimposed in the latter month at the beginning of 
the “credit squeeze,*’ and further restrictions were introduced in 
February 1956. 

The final lifting of controls had been preceded a few weeks 
earlier by extensive relaxations announced on Sept. 15. 

These earlier relaxations (a) completely freed from restrictions 
indust rial plant, agricultural equipment, commercial vehicles, cara- 
vans, motor cycles, bicycles, furniture, carpets, cookers, water 
heaters, bathroom equipment, and p re-fabricated garages , (b) stan- 
dardized the minrmTrrn deposit for all goods still subject to control 
at one- thir d of the full price (i.e. the same as for motor cars) instead 
of one-half as hitherto, although the maximum tame for payment of 
the balance remained two years [goods affected included television 
and radio sets, gramophones, record players, tape recorders, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, washing machines, sewing machines, cameras, 
and electric kettles] ; (c) reduced the minimum rental charge payable 
in advance by hirers of goods which were still controlled from the 
equivalent of nine months to four months. 

The decision to abandon lure purchase controls, and the 
Chancellor’s announcement of increased investment in the 
public sector, followed the earlier removal of the “ ceiling ” on 
bank advances and successive reductions in the Bank Rate. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Financial 
Times - Board of Trade Journal) (Prev. rep. Relaxation of 
Credit “ Squeeze,” 16269 A ; Alleviation of Unemploy- 
ment, 16113 A ; Public Investments, 16209 A ; Hire 
Purchase, 15656 A ; Economic Policy, 16113 A.) 

A. CANADA. — Saskatchewan Irrigation Scheme. 

The Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Diefenbaker, announced 
on July 25 that a cost-shanng agreement for the construction 
of a dam on the South Saskatchewan River had been signed by 
the Federal Minister of Agriculture (Mr. D. S. Harkness) and 
the Premier of Saskatchewan, Mr. T. C. Douglas. 

The project involves the construction of two dams — a main 
one (l| miles long, half-a-mile wide at its base, and 220 ft. 
high) near the town of Outlook ; and a smaller dam, further 
south, across the Upper Qu’Appelle River. It is designed to 
bring water to about 500.000 acres of land (described 90 years 
ago as “ permanently sterile and unfit for the abode of civilized 
man ”) at present devoted to dry farming, thus enabling the 
agricultural economy of a much larger region to be stabilized 
on the basis of livestock. 

Mr. Diefenbaker pointed out that “ irrigation possibilities represent 
by no means the only good to flow from tbe project, . . . which will 
make possible the production of hydro-electric power on a scale that 
will mean much to the industrial development of the province.” 
Further advantages would be “the control of water levels in the 
Qu’Appelle valley and its lakes, as well as the formation of a com- 
pletely new great lake of the South Saskatchewan nver system 
upstream,” which would provide “ recreational facilities and wild life 
possibilities ” of permanent interest and potential attraction for 
tourists. It was also hoped that the scheme would halt the decline 
of population in the area, and lead to the creation of new towns 
and communities. 

The building of the main dam is expected to take 10 years, and 
the whole project — including irrigation canals and water and 
power distribution systems — a further 15 years, at a total 
estimated cost of $184,000,000. The proposed power plants are 
designed for an annual output of 400,000,000 k.w., of which 
15 per cent will be devoted to the irrigation schemes and the 
remainder to industrial and domestic purposes. The Federal 
Government has approved a loan of $20,000,000 towards the 
hydro-electric power aspect of the project, and will meet most 
of the remaining costs.— -(External Affairs Department, Ottawa) 

/ B. FINE ARTS. — International Guggenheim Award. 

It was announced in New York on Oct. 16 that the $10,000 
International Guggenheim Prize had been awarded to the 
Spanish painter Joan Mir6 for his ceramic wall murals in the 
new Unesco headquarters in Paris (see 16492 €). Senor Miro 
was the second recipient of the prize, which was instituted in 
1956 and is awarded Jyy an international jury. 

(Itor York Time?) (Prev. rep. jgsg? P ] 147$? B.) 


C. BELGIUM. — The Brussels Exhibition. 

The first international exhibition since the end of the Second 
World War was held in Brussels from April 17 to Oct. 19. 
Forty-two countries and ten international organizations 
participated m the Exhibition, which was visited by about 
42,000,000 people, many from foreign countries. 

The participating countries (in addition to Belgium, the host 
country) included the United Kingdom, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, France, Italy, Spam, Portugal, tho Netherlands, Norway, 
Luxemburg, Switzerland, Western Germany, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, Finland, Canada (the only British Commonwealth 
country represented except the U.K.), Japan, Argentma, Siam, 
Morocco, and the Vatican — the last-named participating m an inter- 
national exhibition for the first tune as a sovereign State. Interna- 
tional organizations lepresented included the United Nations, tho 
Council of Europe, the European Coal and Steel Community, and the 
International Red Cross. The principal countries not taking part m 
the Exhibition were India, Chma, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and 
the countries of the British Commonwealth other than the United 
Kingdom and Canada. 

The Exhibition was held on a 5 00 -acre site to the north -tt est of 
Brussels and was divided into three mam parts — a Belgian section, a 
Foreign section, and a City of International Co-operation consisting 
of eight pavilions built by tho international organizations. In tho 
Foreign section, the largest sites wore occupied by tho British, 
American, Soviet, French, German, Dutch, and Vatican pavilions, 
each covering several acres. The entire Exhibition was dominated 
by a structure known as the Atomium, symbolizing mankind in the 
atomic age. Representing tho atomic structure of a crystal of iron 
magnified 150 million times, it consisted of nmo steel spheres, each 
60 ft. in diameter, linked to each other by tubes and m some cases 
by escalators , seven of the spheres contained displays illustrating 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, while tho two topmost spheres 
(340 ft. above the ground) contained restaurants. Tho Atomium will 
be retained as a permanent feature of Brussels. 

Structurally, most of the pavilions wore of “glass cage ” design 
giving an effect of lightness and transparency ; outstanding among 
these were the French, German, Yugoslav and Japanese pavilions. 
Of the pavilions of more conventional design, those of Italy, the 
Netherlands and Finland — tbe last-named of all-timber construction 
— attracted much interest. Among the smaller pavilions, one of tho 
most successful was that of Siam — a graceful miniature temple set 
on a hillside. 

The British Pavilion, one of the largest, covered five acres and 
was planned in two contrasting sections — a Hall of Tradition, illus- 
trating British pageantry and traditions, and a Hall of Technology, 
illustrating British scientific and technical achievements and contain- 
ing large-scale models of ZKTA (the zero-energy thermonuclear 
reactor at Harwell), the Dounreay experimental reactor, and tho 
J odrell Bank radio telescope. A British Industries Pavilion exhibited 
high-quality British goods such as heavy and light engineering 
equipment, motor-cars, chinaware and pottery, textiles, plastics, etc. 
Other sections were devoted to tho way of life of tho British people 
(on the lines of the Lion and Unicorn Pavilion at the South Bank 
Exhibition), Commonwealth development, and British invention 
There were also shops for the sale of British goods, and an inn — tho 
Britannia Inn. A feature of the British Pavilion was an entrance hall 
consisting of three crystal-shaped towers 70 ft. high. 

The American Pavilion was a vast rotunda of steel, bronze, and 
plastic, nearly one-fifth of a mile in circumference and covering six 
acres. It portrayed all aspects of American life and culture and 
included an air-conditioned theatre with accommodation for 1,150 
people. . The exhibits included displays illustrating tho peaceful 
applications of atomic energy in the United States, and other American 
technological achievements. 

The Soviet Pavilion similarly reflected all aspects of life and culture 
m the U.S.S.R., with special emphasis on Soviet achievements in 
the fields of science and technology. Tho exhibits ineludod full-size 
models of the two Russian sputniks, as well as modols of tho atomic- 
powered icebreaker Lenin (the first vessel of its kind), tho TU-104 
jet airliner, and the world’s largest proton acoolorator. A feature of 
the displays was a geological map of the U.S.H.R, on a scale of 
1 : 2,500,000— the only one of its kind in the world. 

The four-storey Vatican Pavilion, designed as a Oivitas Lei (City 
of God), illustrated the international role of tho Roman Catholic 
ch i? charitable works, tho arts, sciences, education, and other 
fields. It included a church with accommodation for 2,500 people, 
as a motion -picture theatre. The cultural displays included 

an exhibit of paintings of Christ as scon through tho eyes of the world’s 
leading artists ; canvases were contributed by many nations to form 
the largest collection of such paintings ever gathered under one roof. 

Belgium was represented By 22 pavilions, In addition to a separate 
Belgian Congo section with a complete AJMoan village. The Belgian 
Cavil Engineering Pavilion, a building ot striking design, was adjudged 
3ury 08 01le of the three host pavilions at tho 
Jixmbition the other two being the Czechoslovak Pavilion and tho 
British Government Pavilion. 

The Brussels Exhibition was the first international exhibition 
since that held in New York in 1989 ; it was also the first of 
its krnd to be held in Europe since the Paris Exhibition of 1937 t 
(La Nation Beige - Le Monde - Times - New York Times) 
(PfW? Ncvf Exhibition (i939)> 3558 C 5 3*71 E ? 

Kxh*bWo 5 ^1937), ww Ft) 
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A- FAROE ISLANDS. — Claim to 12-mile Territorial 
Limit. - Anglo-Danish Discussions. 

The intention of the Faroe Islands to demand the termination 
of the Anglo-Damsh Fishery Convention as revised and renewed 
m 1051), and to seek an extension of Faroe territorial waters 
to 12 miles, was announced at a special session of the Lagting 
(the Faroese Parliament) on June 4. 

Hr. Kristian 1) j urhuus, the Chiof Minister of tlio Faroes, oxplainod 
that if Iceland succeeded in establishing a 12 -mile limit for her terri- 
torial waters, the result would probably be greater exploitation by 
foreign trawlers of Faroese hailing grounds. 44 This,” he said, “ might 
mean that wo will bo pushed so far into a corner that wo must, if 
negotiations give no result, change our limits in the same manner 
as Iceland.” Iceland’s announcement had 44 so essentially changed ” 
tho conditions on which the agreement with Britain had been entered 
into that “ it must now bo presumed that tho Faroe Islands are no 
longer bound by tho agreement”, the Faroe Administration had 
therefore notified the Danish Government that they could no longer 
consider themselves bound by the Convention with Britain. 

Hr. Djurhuus added, however, that “the path of negotiation should 
be tried again in an effort to reach a solution.” lie suggested as 
possible solutions either an outright extension of tho fisheries limit to 
12 miles, or tho protection from trawler fishing of all fishing grounds 
around tho Faroes, 44 according to tho principle championed by 
several countries, including Britain, at tho recent Law of tho Soa 
Conference at Genova.” 

A formal resolution calling for the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Danish Fishery Convention and the extension of Faroese 
fishing limits to 12 miles from Sept. I (the date fixed by Iceland 
for tlie extension of her territorial waters) was approved by the 
Lagting on June 0. On June 8, however, Hr, II. C. Hansen, the 
Danish Premier and Foreign Minister, issued a statement to the 
effect that the question of extending lishing limits was outside 
the powers of Lire Lagting and could only be dealt with by the 
Danish Parliament. [tJncler the Danish Constitution the Lagting 
is responsible only for the internal government of the Faroes 
and not for foreign affairs. | After a visit to Copenhagen on 
June 15-10 by a Faroese delegation led by llr. Djurhuus, Hr. 
Hansen announced on June 17 that Denmark would ask Britain 
to agree to the extension of the Islands’ territorial waters to 
12 miles. An aide-mdmoire from the Danish Government 
supporting the Faroese demands and suggesting early negotia- 
tions was accordingly delivered to the British Foreign Office on 
June 10. 

The British Government stated in its reply (July 5) that 
while Britain would join with Denmark in preliminary discus- 
sions, she regarded formal negotiations as “ premature so long 
as the Icelandic fisheries dispute remains unresolved.” 

The British reply stressed that a unilateral declaration had 44 no 
legal effect,” and that If Britain agreed to cancel the Anglo -Danish 
Fishing Convention this would not bind other countries. Tho Note 
therefore asked whether tho Danish Government considered it 
desirablo to hold a conference of all countries whose vessels fished 
off the Faroes, although pointing out that such a conference could 
only 41 reach agreement on the linos of tho proposals most supported 
at the recent Geneva Uonforonoo on tho Law of tho Soa,” which 
would give tho Faroes much less then they now claimed. Tho British 
Government were particularly anxious that any agreement should 
provide stability and security, and it would be essential to know 
whether the Faroe islanders would 44 regard the result of a conference 
as an enduring settlement,” 

Talks began in London on Sept. 12 between a Danish 
delegation led by Hr. Viggo Kamprnann, the Finance Minister, 
and a British delegation led by Mr. John Hare, the Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 

A subsequent official statement said that tho representatives of 
tho two Governments had exchanged viows on 44 tho implications for 
tho fisheries around the Faroe Islands of tho Geneva Conference on 
tho Law of the Sea and subsequent developments,” and that Hr. 
Kamprnann had 44 agreed to examine certain British proposals made 
as a provisional solution.” Those proposals wore statod In tho British 
and Danish Press to comprise : (1) an extension of tho fishing limits, 
within which Faroese vessels alone would have tho right to fish, 
from the present three miles to 12 ; (2) within this 12-milo zone, 
recognition of a contiguous six -mile zone (I.e. tho outer half of tho 
12-milo zone) within which foreign trawlers would ho allowed to fish 
under a quota system. 

The British proposals were considered by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Danish Folketing on Sept. 17 and were 
approved in principle, subject to acceptance by the Faroese 
Lagting . After discussions at Thorshavn with a Danish delega- 
tion led by Hr, Kamprnann, however, a special committee of 
the Faroese Lagting rejected the British proposals in their 
existing form on Sept. *24. The majority of the committee 
nevertheless agreed to Hr. Kampmann’s proposal that negotia- 
tions for a satisfactory settlement with Britain should he 
continued, and it was decided to send three Faroese represen- 
tatives to assist in further talks. 


Renewed Anglo-Danish discussions accordingly opened in 
London on Oct. 2, the Damsh-Faroe delegation being again 
headed by Hr. Kamprnann. It was agreed that a number of 
technical points involved should be examined in detail by 
experts of both sides, and meetings of experts were accordingly 
held in London on Oct. 3, in Copenhagen on Oct. 9-10, and 
again in London on Oct. 29-30. On the latter date it was 
announced that the experts’ conclusions would be submitted 
lo tlie British and Danish Governments.-— (Berlxngske Tidende, 
Copenhagen - Politiken, Copenhagen - Lloyds List and Shipping 
Gazette - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Icelandic Fisheries Dispute, 16478 A ; Geneva 
Conference on Law of the Sea, 16411 A ; Anglo-Danish 

Fishery Convention, 14163 D„) 


B. SPORT. — Yachting. - The America’s Cup. 

The 17tli challenge contest for the America’s Cup-— the 
leading international trophy for yachting, last competed for m 
1937— was held off the coast of Rhode Island, U.S.A., from 
Sept. 20-26. Tlie contenders were the American yacht Columbia, 
skippered by Mr. Briggs Cunningham, and the British yacht 
Sceptre , skippered by Lieut.-Commander Graham Mann, R.N. 
The Columbia was owned by the New York Yacht Club and 
designed by Mr. Olin Stephens, while the Sceptre was owned by 
the Royal YachL Squadron and designed by Mr. David Boyd. 
Both yachts were of the international 12-metre class, details 
being as follows : 


Overall length 
Waterline length 
Beam 
Draft 

Displacement 
Mast height 
Hail area 


Columbia 
69 ft. 7 in. 
45 ft. 8 in. 
12 ft. 

9 ft 

56,900 lb. 

80 ft. 

1,916 sq. ft. 


Sceptre 
68 ft. 10 in. 
46ft. Cm 
12 ft. 

9 ft 1 in. 

68.000 lb. 

80 ft. 

2.000 sq. ft. 


The contest was held over a triangular course of approximately 
24 nautical miles, each race being alternately windward and 
leeward— i.e. twice around the course. The starting and 
finishing point was a buoy anchored in the Atlantic Ocean nine 
nautical miles south-east of Brenton Reef Lightship, off 
Newport, R.I. The scries was for the best of seven races, con- 
tinuing until one yacht had won four times. 

Columbia retained the trophy for the United States — which 
has held it uninterruptedly since 1851— by winning four of the 
five races held ; one of the races was declared u no contest ” 
as neither vessel had reached the finishing-point when the 
time-limit expired, although Columbia was well in the lead. 
Detailed results were as follows : 


First race (Sopfc. 20) — Columbia completed course (i.o. twioo round) 
in 5 hours 13 min. 56 soc., winning by 7 min. 44 sec. Wind 3-6 knots. 

Second race (Sept. 22) — No contest, neither yacht completing 
course on expiration of time-limit ; Columbia was loading Sceptre by 
about half -a -mile four mhos from the finish. Wind 0-8 knots. 

Third race (Sept. 24)— Columbia completed course in 3 hours 17 
min. 42 sec., winning by 11 min. 42 sec. Wind 8-12 knots. 

Fourth race (Sept. 2 5)— Columbia completed course In 3 hours 9 
min. 7 see., winning by 8 min. 20 see. Wind 22-25 knots. 

Fifth race (Sept. 26)— Columbia completed course in 3 hours 4 min. 
22 soc., winning by 7 min. 5 sec. Wind 15-18 knots. 

There have been 10 races for the America’s Cup since it was 
first won by the schooner America m 1851 (see footnote) ; the 
United States has been successful on every occasion, British 
yachts having challenged 14 times and Canadian yachts twice, 
(Times - New York Times) (Prev. rep. America’s Cup, 

1937 Contest, 2692 B.) 

Note.— Tho America’s Cup was originally designated the Royal 
Yacht Squadron 100 Guinea Cup and was offered as a prize for a 
race round the Isle of Wight during tho Squadron’s regatta in 1851. 
Commodore J. C. Stevens, of the Now York Yacht Club, entered his 
schooner America for tho race and finished the 5 3 -mile course eight 
minutes ahead of the nearest of his 17 rivals. The cup thus became 
the property of the owners of tho schooner, and when tho syndicate 
was wound up it was renamed after Commodore Stevens’ vessel and 
given to tho New York Yacht Club (m whose clubhouse it has remained 
ever since) as a trophy for perpetual international competition. 
Although the America’s Cup has traditionally come to bo regarded 
as a contest between British and American yachts, tho Deed of Gift 
stipulated that it should bo open to 44 competition between foreign 
countries ’* ; hence there is nothing to prevent an organized yacht 
olub in any country from challenging tho United States for the 
trophy. 

Under the torms of tho original Dood of Gift, it was necessary for 
the challenging yacht to cross the Atlantic on her own bottom. In 
1957, however, the New York Supreme Court rescinded this clause, 
thus enabling Sceptre to be shipped to the United States without 
having to undergo any of the strains to vessel and crew that would 
have been imposed by the long ocean crossing under sail. — (Times) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Education. - University 
Grants Committee’s Report on University Developments, 
1952 - 57 % - Increased. Government Grants to Students. - 
Expansion of Teachers’ Training Colleges. - Creation of 
College of Technologists. 

The University Grants Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Keith Murray, published on Sept. 24 their report on 
University development over the five-year period August 1952 
to July 1957. 

The work of the Committee had been concerned with the 
allocation of increased Treasury grants in implementation of 
the Government’s plan to increase the number of full-time 
University students (which in October 1957 had reached 
94,600) to 124,000 by the mid-1960’s, with provision for a 
further temporary increase of 10 per cent until 1970. In deciding 
upon the increased limits m grant commitments thereby 
involved, the Government had been guided by the Committee’s 
recommendations resulting from discussions with each Univer- 
sity concerned as to the part it would play. 

The principal findings of the report are summarized below 
under cross-headings. 

Increased University Entries. In consideration of the Government’s 
expectation that two-thirds of the proposed increase in the number 
of students would be in the fields of science and technology, the 
Committee estimated— on the basis of the figures for 1955-56— that 
wi thin the next ten years the number of students in faculties of pure 
science and technology would increase by 86 per cent to about 55,000, 
and of those studying the humanities and social sciences by 34 per 
cent to about 49,000. 

The Committee examined the reasons for the continued increase m 
undergraduate entries at an annual rate of over 20 per cent. It con- 
cluded that while the Government’s plan had taken into account 
the increased pressure for admission to the Universities consequent 
upon the post-war rise in the birth-rate, the new tendency for more 
pupils to remain at school until the age of 17 or over, and thereby 
qualify for admission to a University, had been overlooked. The 
anticipated “ temporary ” 10 per cent increase in admissions during 
the second half of the 1960’s might therefore he expected to become 
permanent. 

Recruitment of Academic Staff. The report found that since 1955 
the increase m the numbers of academic staff had not fully kept pace 
with that of the numbers of students — a decrease in the proportion of 
Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators being particularly noticeable. 
Although there had been general salary reviews in 1954 and 1957, 
which had taken into account the fall in the value of money and the 
improved salary scales of other professions and occupations, the 
Committee drew attention to the difficulties inherent in the application 
of any such general review, and recommended revised arrangements 
for dealing specifically with salary questions in the Universities. 

Grant Commitments. The report noted that “the increase in the 
number of applications for admission to Universities in the past two 
years has "been much greater than the increase m the capacity of the 
Universities to admit students” ; thus “if still larger numbers are 
to be accepted without a lowering of standards, a greatly increased 
volume of new building will be required, as well as an mcrease in 
staffs.” It was hoped that these needs would he met (1) by increasing 
tbe total grant of £10,400,000 for new buildings allocated in 1957 to 
£12,000,000 for each of the years 1958 and 1959, and to £15,000,000 
each year from 1960-1963 ; (2) by progressively raising the annual 
grants for recurrent expenditure for the period 1957-1962 from 
£30,600,000 for the year 1957-1958 to £39,500,000 for 1961-1962. 
[The grants for recurrent expenditure would he exclusive of the 
additional cost of the new academic salary rates which took effect in 
1957, and for which supplementary grants would be made.] 

Income and Expenditure of Universities. The Committee commended 
the economic achievements of the Universities, which, as a result of 
the post-war condition of their buildings, had heen faced with the 
necessity of greatly increased capital expenditure quite apart from 
that imposed by the need for expansion. During the five years 1952- 
1957 the Universities had themselves obtained benefactions amount- 
ing to £12,800,000, of which £3,900,000 had been set aside for 
buildings and equipment. 

Despite the fact that the Universities had not received additional 
recurrent grants (apart from those covering salaries for academic 
staff) whieh would have assisted them in meeting the nse in prices, 
costs, and wages, a total surplus of income over expenditure of more 
than £1,000,000 had been achieved for the period under review. 

Educational Problems. These had been examined m the fight of 
three main considerations — (1) the increasing pressure on the limited 
time available for existing courses of instruction as a result of the 
growing content of knowledge ; (2) the changed social and economic 
background of students ; (3) the required balance between teaching 
and research. The following recommendations were made : 

Teaching and Research. The Committee took the view that it was 
not practicable to extend courses of instruction “by one year,” 
although several members had maintained that “ courses were shorter 
than was desirable in modem conditions.” In so far as the first duty 
of a University to a student was “ to teach him how to think,” 
teaching time might he saved without lowering of standards if some 
subjects were produced with less factual information and with 
greater emphasis on their Implications. 


The Co mmi ttee considered that it was not possible to lay down any 
rule which would govern the balance between the “ two activities ” 
of teaching and research, which should be regarded “ not as conflicting 
but as complementary.” It was not thought that there was too 
much financially -sponsored research at the present time, though the 
position “ needed to be watched.” The report outlined the conditions 
m which financial responsibility for established research might be 
transferred from the Research Councils to the Universities, and 
suggested that research workers could also he trained “by using 
facilities ontside the Universities.” Research in the humanities and 
the social sciences had involved University libraries m increasing 
strain and expense, and the steps taken to improve hbrary accommo- 


Hiffher Technological Education . The report explained the steps 
taken to develop higher technological education m the Universities, 
and for training in nuclear science. The Universities were urged to 
adopt a “liberal policy ” in admitting to post-graduate study men 
whose scientific qualifications had heen gained at ‘ other institutions. 
The Committee did not, however, favour the creation of a new 
«« technological university.” It considered that the further develop- 
ment of the Imperial College of Science and Technology (see 14966 A), 
and that of colleges m advanced technology elsewhere m England 
and of central institutions in Scotland, “ should produce the growth 
m the number of qualified scientists and technologists which the 
Scientific Manpower Committee of the Advisory Council on Scientific 
Pobcy have estimated to be required.” 


Faculties of Arts. The Committee had considered the problems 
created by the increasing number of students studying “ subjects 
grouped together under the rather misleading title of ‘ arts.' ” While 
it was true that many of these subjects had “ an immediate vocational 
utility only for the intending teacher or scholar,” many of them were 
also of great importance at a time when “ the constant advance of 
science and its application creates ever more pressing social and 
political problems.” This importance could not, however, justify a 
“ great increase ” in the number of assisted undergraduates studying 
these subjects. The report therefore recommended that in the case 
of a student seeking to study a subject which he did not intend to 
“ apply vocationally,” particular care should be taken in deciding 
“ whether his response is likely to justify the cost of his University 
education.” 


Pre-University Education. Dealing with the criticism that the 
present-day high standards of University requirements for admission 
led to “ excessive specialization ” in schools — particularly m those 
putting forward scholarship candidates for colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge — the Committee “ doubted ” whether the most successful 
of such schools had “allowed their teaching m the sixth forms to bo 
distorted.” On the other hand, syllabuses for the advanced level of 
the G.C.E. “had become overcrowded with factual material,” and 
the effect of educational cfl'ort narrowed down “ to obtaining 60 per 
cent in three subjects” was “to encourage ‘cramming* and a 
generally unintelligent attitude towards work.” 

Social Background and Environment of Students. The report noted 
that the proportion of “assisted students ” had risen from 41 per 
cent in 1939 to nearly 76 per cent m 1957, and that an increasing 
number came from families of which they were the first members to 
receive a University education. Because of grants and awards, more 
students were enabled to go to “ distant Universities,” with both 
favourable and unfavourable consequences. 

The “ progressive reduction ” m the number of students living at 
home during term was to be welcomed, since thcro was * * no satis- 
factory substitute for a hall of residence.” On the other hand, the 
system of awards to include such residence tended to result m the 
best students being “creamed off,” so that inequalities between 
Universities were thereby perpetuated and oven increased. Recent 
figures had shown that nearly half the number of full-time students 
were in lodgings ; and the Committee felt that while “ a favourable 
environment for study” might be provided by “ experienced land- 
ladies,” the shortage of proper lodging accommodation resulted in 
some students having to “make do ” with infonor quarters where 
domestic distractions relegated work to a “ shared bedroom.’ ’ Because 
of the changed social and economic background of the majority of 
students, it was no longer tenable that their “general education” 
and welfare should be left “to take care of itself.” 


Increased Grants to Students. 

The Minister of Education (Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd) announced 
on June 6 a revised scale of maintenance and vacation grants 
for State scholars at Universities and students at teachers’ 
training colleges, to become effective in the autumn. [Tuition 
fees are fully covered by these grants, of which over 8,000 are 
made each year ; as regards the cost of maintenance during 
term-time, however, parents whose income is above a certain 
level are required to make a contribution — see below.] The new 
arrangements were expected to involve an increased expenditure 
of about £1,900,000. 

The new scale was also recommended by the Minister to local 
education authorities, which make about 12,000 annual grants 
to students not qualifying for State awards and, in general, 
base their grants on the Ministry’s recommendations. The 
changes involved are summarized below : 

Parents * Contributions. The Education Act of 1944 had laid down 
that the parental contribution should be determined by a “ means 
test,” the nature of which had enconntered increasing criticism 
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during recent years. Rather than seek to amend the Act and abolish 
the “ means tost,” the Government had decided to revise it so as to 
reduce the burden on parents — particularly those of the middle- 
income groups— m the following ways : 

(1) In calculating the parents’ net income, the existing allowances 
deductable from tho gross income would be increased and others 
added (o.g. for life insurance premiums and payments of mortgage 
interest). 

(2) Tho net income below which no parental contribution would 
bo required would bo raised from £150 to £525 per annum 

(3) Tho scale of parental contributions, instead of rising progress- 
ively with higher rates of income, would increase at the uniform 
rate of £14 for every £100 of “ scale ” income. 


The now scale for the parental 

‘ means tost ” is : 


Scale income 


Parents’ 

contribution. 

£ 


New (£) 

Old (£) 

500 


Nil 

7 

750 


42 

44 

1,000 


77 

82 

1,200 


105 

112 

1,500 


147 

157 

1,800 


189 

202 

2,100 


231 

259 

2,300 


259 

307 

2,500 


287 

367 

3,000 


357 

Total cost 


Amounts of Grants, The new scale for term-time maintenance of 
Btudonts is as follows : 


Oxford and Cambridge : 

New 

rates 

£ 

Current 

rates 

£ 

College, Hall or lodgings . . 

32;> 

283 

London University . 

College or hall 

280 

252 

Lodgings 

270 

243 

Homo 

192 

171 

Other Universities and University Colleges : 

College or hall 

255 

225 

Lodgings 

240 

212 

Homo 

182 

150 


Tuition fcos would continue to bo paid by the Government, 
together with necessary travelling expenses. Vacation grants, which 
are awarded “ whore appropriate ” in accordance with a student’s 
homo circumstances or pressure of work, would also ho raised. At 
Oxford or Cambridge, the present limits of £25 - £47.10.0 would be 
raised to £30 -£54 ; and tho existing limits of £20 - £38,10.0 which 
applied elsewhere would be raised to £25 - £44. 

Tho annual grants for personal expenses made to students at train- 
ing colleges for teachers, and calculated according to moans, would 
be raised to a maximum of £75 instead of £65. Personal grants and 
dependants’ allowances for students at colleges for technical teachers 
(who, generally speaking, belong to a higher age-group) would also 
bo increased — tho personal grant from £95 to £135 ; the allowance 
for adult dependants from £117 to £160 ; and that for tho first child 
from £40 to £55, with allowances for subsequent children in proportion. 

Mr. Lloyd announced on June 20 that a committee of 15 
members would be set up under the chairmanship of Sir Colin 
Anderson, with the following terms of reference : 

(1) To enquire into the present system of allocating awards to 
students ; (2) to consider tho degree of financial responsibility to be 
shared between tho State and local education authorities ; (3) to 
discuss the application of tho parental “ means test ” ; (4) to oonsidor 
whether University or College scholarships should continue to be 
supplemented by the State, and whether there should be special 
awards for outstanding merit ; (5) to moke recommendations con- 
cerning advanced courses for students in technology, art, and music. 

Expansion of Teachers’ Training Colleges. 

A programme for the expansion of teachers’ training colleges 
was announced by the Minister of Education on Sept. 24. 
It was proposed (a) that the number of places in these colleges 
should be increased to 12,000 (i.e. by over 50 per cent) by the 
autumn of 1902 ; and (b) that, to accommodate this increase, 
50 existing colleges should be extended and some new ones 
built at a cost of about £15,000,000. 

Tho National Advisory Council on tho Training and Supply of 
Teachers had previously suggested that 16,000 now places should be 
provided, so as to bring the total to 36,000 and enable 12,000 teachers 
to he trained annually on tho tliree-yoar courses which the Govern- 
ment had decided to introduce in 1960 (see 15595 R). In a letter to 
tho chairman of tho Council (Sir Philip Morris), Mr. Lloyd said that 
he accepted tho essential importance of introducing the throe-year 
course, hut suggested that calculations which put tho required number 
of teachers at a figure of 16,000 were “ necessarily tentative,” since 
(a) estimates of the school population from 1963 onwards related to 
future births and were therefore #< speculative ” ; (b) there was 
” considerable uncertainty ” about the net increase to he expected 
in the number of candidates for training as teachers. The Minister 
pointed out that it would he “ a considerable time ” before two 
present influential factors could he assessed — tho ” wastage ” due to 
the high rate of resignations among women teachers (which might or 
might not become established as a ** trend ”), and the number of 
graduate teachers who might he produced by the University expansion 


programme. The addition of 12,000 places by 1962 would “ bring 
the colleges near the point where they can reach the Council’s 
objective.” 

The general secretary of the National Union of Teachers 
(Sir Ronald Gould) said that the expansion programme was 
44 good as far as it goes — but it does not go far enough.” He 
added that the 44 curse of overcrowded classes ” in schools 
would be prolonged 44 even beyond 1968 ” unless the training 
colleges were 44 adequately expanded.” 

University Population. 

The latest returns, published m July 1958, gave the number 
of full-time students at British Universities for the academic 
year 1 956-1957 as just under 90,000, an increase of 4,652 on 
1955-1950. London University had 19,762 full-time students ; 
Cambridge 8,389 , and Oxford 7,708. The overall proportion 
of students m the principal faculties was as follows : Arts, 
43.1 per cent ; Pure Science, 22.2 per cent ; Technology, 
13.9 per cent ; Medicine, 14. 1 per cent. 

Creation of College of Technologists. 

Lord Hives, chairman of the National Council for 
Technological Awards, announced on Nov. 7 that special 
researcli into problems related to industrial needs would be 
recognized by granting membership of a ncwly-created College 
of Technologists. 

Tho award, entitling its recipients to use after their names the 
letters M.C.T. (Member of the College of Technologists), would he 
granted to students who had “ completed a substantial programme of 
work demanding the application of their linowlcdgo to tho solution 
of a problem of value to industry.” This programme, lasting not less 
than three years, would have to be earned out jointly in industry 
and at a technical college. 

The status of tho award would bo comparable to that of a University 
PhD., and would thoieforo rank more highly than tho Council's 
existing award, the Diploma of Technology, which had been taken 
by 1,706 students m 1958 as against 960 in 1957. Advanced students 
who already held the Diploma of Technology, or an equivalent degree 
in the academic field, would be able to take tho three-year course 
for the M.C.T., which would become tlio highest technological award 
in the country. Lord Ilives emphasized, however, that whilst tho 

M. C.T. would rank with a Ph.l). degree, there was no intent on of 
competing with tho universities ; candidates entering for tho M.C.T, 
would not bo doing purely academic work but would maintain direct 
contact with industry while carrying out research and study, 

Lord Hives added that tho formation of tho new College had been 
approvod by tho representatives of industry on the Council’s governing 
body as a moans of bringing tho industrial and academic worlds 
still closer together. 

The Manchester Guardian pointed out that there was 44 no 
simple parallel to the new M.C.T.”, commenting in this con- 
nexion : 44 It differs from the doctorate of the American 

Institutes of Technology in ttiat students will not be wholly 
engaged in academic life and must retain their association with 
industry. On the other hand it does not denote membership 
of a professional body such as the F.R.T.B.A. for architects. 
The nearest parallel is in the medical held, where a doctor may 
take liis diploma in one of the royal colleges and move on to 
membership in the college after following a programme of study 
and research.” 

The College of Technologists will be established in London ; 
for the present, its administrative headquarters will be the 

N. C.T.A. ollices at Cavendish Square, W.l. The Governors of 
the N C.T.A. will serve as a Court for the new college, to which 
technologists qualifying for the M.C.T. will elect their own 
representatives m due course.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 15595 B ; 14966 A 5 

13634 A ; 12078 B.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Alaskan Referendum on 
Statehood. - Big Majority for Entry into Union. 

The referendum on Alaska becoming the 49 th State of the 
Union took place on Aug 26, virtually complete results being : 
44 Yes ” — 37,509 ; 44 No ” — 7,156. The three questions put to 
the voters were : 44 (1) Shall Alaska be immediately admitted 
to the Union as a State ? (2) Shall the present boundaries be 
accepted as boundaries of the new State ? (3) Shall 103,350,000 
acres of public land be transferred to the new State ? ” Voting 
was exceptionally heavy, the franchise being exercised by all 
persons over the age of 19. — (New York Herald Tribune) 

(Prev. rep. 16292 A.) 

^ B. NORWAY. — Cabinet Appointment. 

The Norwegian Minister for Municipal and Labour Affairs, 
Hr. Ulrik Olsen, resigned on Sept. 1 for reasons of age and was 
succeeded by Hr. Andreas Cappelen. — (Aftenposten, Oslo) 

(Prev. rep. 14872 F.) 
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A. SIAM. «— Military Coup by Marshal Sarit Thanarat. 
- Power assumed by 44 Revolutionary Party.” 

A bloodless military coup d'etat (the second in little more than 
a year) was carried out on Oct. 20 by Field-Marshal Sarit 
Thanarat, the supreme commander of the Siamese armed forces, 
who assumed absolute power as leader of a military junta, the 
44 Revolutionary Party.” Marshal Sant ( 59 ) had left Siam in 
January to undergo an operation m the U.S.A., and had 
subsequently spent three months convalescing m England 
before returning secretly to Bangkok by air on Oct. 19 . 

During the morning of Oct. 20 all the members of General 
Thanom Kittikachom’s Cabinet were summoned to Army head- 
quarters, where they were ordered to tender their resignations 
to Marshal Sarit at noon. The Prime Minister accordingly 
submitted his resignation to King Phumiphon Aduldet, on the 
ground that he was 44 unable to conduct the administration in 
the way necessary to achieve the goals desired.” After troops 
had been posted at strategic points in the capital, a statement 
by Marshal Sarit proclaiming martial law throughout the 
country was broadcast by Bangkok Radio. The statement said 
that the Revolutionary Party, consisting of Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and police officers and civilian officials, had taken over 
the government with the outgoing Cabinet’s support 44 to meet 
the serious Communist threat from abroad and at home and to 
preserve the constitutional monarchy.” A communique was 
issued later the same day announcing the dissolution of the 
National Assembly and the suspension of the Constitution, 
which the Revolutionary Party proposed to revise ; it was 
stated, however, that there would be no press censorship. 

Marshal Sarit’s action was officially described as a 44 revolu- 
tion ” and not as a coup , because (in the words of a spokesman 
for the junta) 44 a coup is directed against the Government and 
this was against the National Assembly.” General Thanom 
Kittkiachora was stated to be the deputy leader of the 
Revolutionary Party, and Lieut.-General Prapart Charusathien 
(the former Minister of the Interior) its director in charge of 
civil affairs. Committees which included a number of inde- 
pendent personalities were set up by the Revolutionary Party 
to deal with economic problems and draft a new Constitution. 

All political parties were abolished on Oct. 21, and about 70 
Siamese and Chinese — including members of the Assembly, 
politicians, journalists, trade union leaders, and businessmen — 
were arrested during the next few days on charges of breaking 
the Anti-Communism Act, which previously had been only 
loosely enforced. In addition, about 70 Vietnamese were 
reported on Oct. 25 to have been arrested in north-eastern Siam 
on a chaxge of conducting Communist propaganda among 
Vietnamese refugees, whilst on Nov. 3 a number of extreme 
right-wing journalists who had attacked Marshal Sant were 
also arrested. Twelve Siamese and Chinese newspapers and 
periodicals were suppressed under the Government’s emergency 
powers. 

The background of the coup was described in despatches from 
Western press correspondents in Bangkok, those of The Times 
and the Manchester Guardian being summarized below : 

The Bangkok Correspondent of The Times stated on Nov. 5 : “ The 
ostensible reasons for these drastic actions were the increase in 
Communist activity, the unscmpiilous parliamentary manoeuvring 
of Naa Khuang Aphaiwongse’s right-wing Democrat Party, who were 
trying to make political capital out of a rice scarcity in the northern 
provinces, and the intrigues of supporters of Marshal Pihul Songgram, 

the former strong man, who was sent into exile last year Western 

observers are frankly sceptical whether there was m fact a Communist 
plot. . . . The chief reason for the coup was the venality of some 
pro -Government National Assembly men who were constantly 
threatening to vote with Nai Khuang’s Democrats unless placated 
with bribes and favours. At the same time intrigues within the 
military group centred around the controversial personality of 
General Prapart Charusathien, the ambitious Minister of the Interior. 
All these manoeuvring^ have been brought to an end by Marshal 
Sant's action." 

The Manchester Guardian (Nov. 3) laid emphasis on the economic 
rather than the political background of the coup. “ Neither diplomatic 
quarters nor political observers in Bangkok believe that even a trace 
of Communist danger exists in Siam,” it stated. “ The real reason 
was economic — the Government was facing bankruptcy. . . . During 
the past year foreign exchange reserves came down to the lowest they 
had ever been, and commercial activities declined considerably. To 
.add to these difficulties, the U.S. aid for 1958 was cut by almost 
half to 324,000,000. . . . The present economic and financial impasse 
was reached more because the Chinese business community here had 
lost its confidence in the Government than because of governmental 
inefficiency. The 2,500,000 Chinese in Siam own about 50 per cent 
and control over 80 per cent of the country's total non-agrarian 
capital. A belated upsurge of nationalism among the Thais, wbo 
never passed through the phase of colonialism as did other Asian I 
nations wnose nationalism was spent fighting * Western imperialism/ ' 


has recently been directed against the Chinese community, which has 
a stranglehold on Siam's economy. Harassment of Chinese business 
men, restrictions imposed on Chinese commercial organizations, 
discrimination by the Government m the issue of licences and permits, 
have undermined the confidence of this powerful group, which, since 
it controls Bangkok's open money market, has been steadily trans-. 
ferring dollar and sterling credit to Hong Kong and Singapore, instead 
of re-investing m Siam. The last Siamese Government’s attitude to. 
this community has had political repercussions also. According to a 
recent survey made by the Criminal Investigation Department, it 
was discovered that 60 per cent of the Chinese in Siam are pro-Peking, 
10 per cent are pro-Taiwan, and 30 per cent are uncommitted. ..." 

The new Government emphasized that it did not intend to 
modify Siam’s foreign policy in any way ; Mr. Pote Sarasin 
(secretary-general of the South-East Asia Treaty Organization) 
was asked to act as adviser to the Revolutionary Party, and 
Prince Wan Waithayakon was confirmed in his post as Siamese 
delegate to the U.N. — (Times - Manchester Guardian - New 
York Times - Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep, 15988 A.) 

B. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for October. 
Selected books published in Great Britain and the United 

States are given below : 

Great Britain. Fuchs, Sir Vivian, and Hillaxyt Sir Edmund — “ The 
Crossing of Antarctica." (Cassell, 30s.) 

George, William. — “My Brother and I.” A Biography of pavid 
Lloyd George, by his Brother. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 30s.) 

Goufcard, Colonel A. — “ The Battle of France, 1940." Translated 
from the French. (Frederick Muller, 25s.) 

Greene, Graham — “ Our Man in Havana.” A Novel, (Heinemann, 
15s.) 

Jenkins, Elizabeth — “ Elizabeth the Great.” (Victor Gollancz, 
21s.) 

Jenkins, Roy — “ Sir Charles Dilke : A Victorian Tragedy." 
(Collins, 25s.) 

Maclean, Fitzroy — “ A Person from England, and Other Travellers 
to Turkestan.” (Jonathan Cape, 21e.) 

Magnus, Sir Philip — “ Kitchener : Portrait of an Imperialist." 
(John Murray, 30s.) 

Maugham, W. Somerset — “Points of View." Five Essays on 
Persons and Books. (Heinemann, 21s.) 

Moorehead, Alan — “ The Russian Revolution.” (Collins with 
Hamish Hamilton, 30s.) 

Mowry, George E. — “ The Era of Theodore Roosevelt : 1900-1912.” 
(Hamish Hamilton, 35s.) 

Newby, Eric— “ A Short Walk in the Hindu Kush.” (Seeker & 
Warburg, 25s.) 

Pearson, Hesketh — “ Johnson and Boswell : The Story of their 
Lives.” (Heinemann, 21s.) 

Wheeler-Bennett, John W. — “King George VI: His Life and 
Reign/ (Macmillan, 60s.) 

Young, Michael — “The Rise of the Meritocracy.” (Thames and 
Hudson, 15s.) 

United States. Berton, Pierre — “ The Klondike Fever : The Life 
and Death of the Last Gold Rush.” (Knopf, New York, $5.75) 
Fenton, Charles A. — “ Stephen Vincent Ben6t : The Life and Times 
of an American Man of Letters.” (Yale University Press, $4.50) 

(Ed. K.C.A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 16432 A.) 

C. UNESCO. — Opening of Paris Headquarters. 

The new permanent headquarters of the U.N. Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco) were officially 
opened in Paris on Nov. 3 . Situated on a 7 i-acre site in the 
Place de Fontenoy, the buildings were designed by three 
internationally-known architects— Marcel Breuer (U.S.A.), 
Bernard Zehrfuss (France), and Pier Nervi (Italy). They com- 
prise (a) a seven-storey Y-shaped building raised on 72 pillars 
and walled with glass and Travertine stone ; (b) a smaller 
conference hall of trapezoidal shape, with seating accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 persons ; and (c) a Secretariat building. The 
Unesco headquarters enjoy extra-territorial status under an 
agreement between the U.N. and the French Government. 

The new headquarters are embellished with works of contemporary 
art and sculpture, the work of ten artists of international reputation 
commissioned by Unesco. Pablo Picasso contributed a huge mural— 
his biggest painting— covering nearly 1,000 sq. ft. and mounted on 
40 panels on a wall of the conference building ; it has an allegorical 
motif and was offered by M. Picasso as a gift to Unesco. Works by 
other artists include two free-standing walls in ceramic tile by the 
Spanish artist Joan Mir 6, representing “Night" and “Day” ; a 
30 -ton sculpture of a reclining female figure by the British sculptor 
Henry Moore, in white Travertine marble and set on a pedestal ; 
and a Japanese garden by the Japanese- American landscape artist 
Isamu Noguchi, with waterfall, stream, pond and bridge. 

The inaugural ceremony was attended by President Coty. 
Dr. Luther Evans (Director-General of Unesco), two former 
Directory-General (Sir Julian Huxley and Dr. Torres Bodet), 
the British and French Ministers of Education (Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd and M. Berthoin), Dr. Radhakrishnan (Vice-President of 
India), and representatives of all 81 countries in membership 
of Unesco.— (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 14560 D.) 
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A. JORDAN. — King Hussein’s Aircraft attacked over 
Syria. - Disclaimer by United Arab Republic. 

An aircraft carrying King Ilussein of Jordan was attacked 
by two U.A.R. jet lighters over Syria on Nov. 10 hall'-an-hour 
after it had left Amman for Cyprus on the first “ leg ” of a 
(light to Europe, where King Hussein was to have spent a 
three-weeks’ holiday in Switzerland. The plane succeeded in 
escaping from its pursuers and returned safely to Amman with 
the King on board. 

King Hussein and his uncle, Sherif Nascr, were travelling in 
a machine piloted by Wing-Commander J. Dalgleish, the British 
instructor of the Jordanian Air Force. While Hying over Syria 
it was attacked by two Mig’s but escaped by successful evasive 
action. On returning to Amman King Hussein broadcast an 
account of the incident, declared that Jordan would take u all 
necessary measures to answer this act of hostility,” and 
announced that he had cancelled Ins holiday. 

King Hussein explained that when his plane reached the Syrian 
border, Wing-Cdr, Dalgleish had informed Damascus airport that it 
would bo crossing Syrian territory and had been given permission to 
proceed. About 15 miles from Damascus tho pilot had agam notified 
tho airport that tho maohino would bo passing through ; on this 
occasion, however, tho airport authorities said that they had been 
givon instructions not to allow tho piano to proceed, and called upon 
it to land. Wing-Commander Dalgleish, suspecting “ bad intentions/ 1 ’ 
then decided to return to Amman, but after a little time two Mig’s 
had appeared and ** buzzed ” tho plane six times with the apparent 
intention of attacking it. Thanks to tho skill of Wing-Cdr. Dalgleish, 
those * * insane and aggressive ” attacks had not succoodod, and the 
maohino was able to ro -cross tho Jordanian frontier and return safely 
to Amman. Tho two Mig's had pursued it for some distance across 
tho frontier, thereby violating Jordan’s airspace, but eventually how 
back to Syria. 

The attack on King Hussein’s plane aroused intense anger in 
Jordan, where the armed forces and the civil population cele- 
brated the King’s escape by large-scale demonstrations of 
loyalty. At an emergency session of the Jordanian Parliament 
on Nov. 11, the Prime Minister (Mr. Samir Rifai) gave further 
details of the incident and announced that a full report had 
been sent to the U.N. Special Representative in Jordan, Signor 
Spinelli, for transmission to Dr. Hummarskjold. 

Mr. Itifai disclosed that King llussoin had acted as oo -pilot with 
Wing-Cdr. Dalgleish and that tho successful evasive action had boon 
planned and executed by both. Wing-Commander Dalgleish, by 
flying with groat skill alternately at high and low altitudes, had 
prevented tho Mig’s from getting tho King’s plan© in thoir sights, and 
on ro-orossing the frontier tho machine had escaped by flying at vory 
low lovol through a valloy between two high mountains, thus making 
it Impossible for tho Mig’s to divo and open fire. Mr. Rifai paid high 
tribute to tho coolness and courage displayed both by King Hussein 
and by Wing-Oommandor Dalgleish. 

It was announced in Amman on Nov. XX that the attack on 
King Hussein’s plane was regarded as an open violation of the 
U.N. Charter, the Charier of the Arab league, and the Middle 
East “ peace resolution ” approved by the General Assembly, 
and that the Jordanian Government intended to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Security Council. On Nov. 17, 
however, King Hussein stated that the incident would not 
be taken to the United Nations, since such an action might 
“ impair the good results which we achieved in co-operatmg 
with the other sister-States at the international forum.” 

Speaking at a press conference, King Hussein said that he prefoned 
to regard tho incident as a personal insult to himself rather than as 
a U.N. matter ; he added that he had boon amply compensated by 
tho widespread demonstrations of loyalty from his people on his 
return to Amman. He expressed tho hopo that the U.N. would 
prevent any recurrence of similar incidents. 

In a statement to Parliament the same day, Mr. Itifai said that 
the Government had decided not to proceed with tho matter in 
response to the wish of King Hussein, who had told him : ” If I 
forgive tho enemies of Arab nationalism for the wrongs committed 
against my country and my people, how much more fitting it is that 
I should moot attempts against my person with similar forgiveness 
and tolerance.” Mr. Bifai added that the Government were making 
official contacts with the U.N. Secretary-General “ with a view to 
dealing with this matter by other moans conducive to the achieve- 
ments of the objectives and results which it is seeking to obtain.” 

An official denial that U.A.R. aircraft had tried to shoot down 
King Hussein’s plane was issued in Cairo on Nov. 10, a similar 
denial being issued by the Command of the U.A.R. First Army 
(Syrian Region). 

The Cairo statement said that an unidentified Jordanian plane had 
flown over Syrian territory without obtaining prior clearance ; that 
the pilot had refused to give information about its mission and 
direction when asked to do so by Damascus air control ; that the 


aircraft had been ordcrodl4cftand ^ JfMj&in flight authorization ; 
that the pilot had refused to do so ana ham that he would return to 
Jordan; and that U.A.R. planes had been ordered to accompany 
the machine to the Jordanian -Syrian frontier. It added * ** The 
Jordaman statement that U.A.R. aircraft attacked the Jordanian 
aircraft with the intention of shooting it down is untrue, because our 
aircraft wore capable of forcing it to land or of shooting it down if 
it refused to-joboy the order.” 

Although King Hussein’s impending visit to Europe had 
been announced m Amman some days beforehand, it appeared 
that the U.A.R. authorities were unaware that the King was 
actually on board the plane intercepted over Syria. The 
Amman Correspondent of The Times stated in this connexion : 
“ The King’s presence m the royal aircraft had not been dis- 
closed to Damascus air control, but the Syrian authorities had 
known of the royal departure, which had been publicly 
announced. The incident could not be considered [in Amman] 
otherwise than as an act of aggression against Jordan in the 
person of its King.” 

The incident of Nov. 10 followed a period during which there 
had been a marked improvement in the relations between 
Jordan and the United Arab Republic, consequent on the 
adoption of the “ peace resolution ” presented in the General 
Assembly by all the Arab Slates and unanimously approved on 
Aug. 21 (see 163C5 A). On Oct. 31 Signor Spinelli informed the 
Jordanian Government that the U.A.R. had agreed to lift its 
blockade of Jordan — imposed in July last — with immediate 
effect ; as a result, Jordanian civil aircraft resumed flights over 
U.A.R. territory from Nov. 1, and Jordaman road vehicles — 
including oil and fuel carriers — resumed the transportation of 
goods from Beirut to Jordan via Syria. For several weeks 
beforehand there had been a virtual cessation of anti- Jordanian 
press and radio attacks from Cairo and Damascus. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

B. IRISH REPUBLIC.— Proposed Abolition of Propor- 
tional Representation. - Commission on Senate Reform. 

Mr. de Valera, the Taoiseach (Prime Minister), announced on 
Sept. 8 that he was in favour of abolishing proportional repre- 
sentation for elections to the Dail. He expressed tlxc view that 
while P.R. seemed to be attractive it had in fact worked out 
badly, “ leading to a multiplicity of parties and unduly stressing 
minority and sectional differences at the expense of community 
interests and the common good.” 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Taoiseach (Mr. O Briain) 
announced m the Dad on Oct. 29, on behalf of Mr. de Valera, 
that the Government had decided to submit the question of 
discontinuing the present electoral system of proportional 
representation to a national referendum. A Bill would be 
introduced to amend the Constitution by deleting the provisions 
for the election of members of the Dail by P.R., and substituting 
new provisions to the effect that elections should be held by 
u relative majority vote ” (i.e. simple majority, as in Britain) 
in single-member constituencies. The Bill would also propose the 
insertion in the Constitution of a new provision for an inde- 
pendent commission to determine and delimit constituencies. 

On the previous day the J Hanna Fail Ard-Fheis (the party 
conference of the ruling Fianna Fail party) had unanimously 
adopted a resolution calling for the abolition of proportional 
representation. 

Mr. de Valera, replying to the motion, described P.R. as a 
“ dangerous system.” Enumerating its weaknesses, he spoke of the 
“ ills of coalition — fabulous and contradictory promises before 
elections, bargaming for Government positions afterwards, and 
rivalry and feuds as the term of office ended.” 

It had previously been announced in Dublin on May 29 that 
the Minister for Local Government, Mr. Blaney, had appointed 
a commission to examine the method of election to the Senate. 
It would be headed by Mr. Joseph A. McCarthy (a former judge 
of the Circuit Court) and would include members of the Dail 
and Senate, as well as people from outside politics. 

The proposal for the setting-up of such a commission arose from a 
motion introduced by Dr. Noel Browne in December 1957 that the 
Senate should be abolished ; Mr. de Valera promised at the time to 
set up a committee to consider the possibility of Senate reform, and 
a motion to that effect was passed by the Dail. 

The Senate in its present form is designed to represent ** vocational ” 
interests, 43 of its 60 members being elected from five panels repre- 
senting agriculture, industry and commerce, labour, administration, 
and culture and education. Another six members represent the 
Universities, and 11 are nominated directly by the Prime Minister. 
The panel members are elected by an electoral college consisting of 
members of the Dail and county councillors. 

The Senate Electoral Law Commission held its first meeting 
on June 11 under Mr. McCarthy’s chairmanship. 

(Irish Times, Dublin) 
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A. DISARMAMENT. — Revised “ Rapacki Plan.” - 
Western Powers reject Original Rapacki Proposals. 

The Polish Foreign Minister (M. Adam Rapacki), speaking at 
a press conference on Nov. 4 attended by Polish and foreign 
journalists, announced a number of changes in the Polish 
(Government’s earlier proposals for setting up a “ de-nuclear- 
ized ” zone in Central Europe — the so-called Rapacki Plan. 
He explained that these changes were intended to meet the 
objections raised against the proposals contained in his original 
plan and the revised proposals made on Feb. 14, 1958, and that 
they had been agreed to by the other Warsaw Treaty countries. 
M. Rapacki’ s statement was as follows : 

“ We have given repeated evidence that we are capable of t ak i ng 
into consideration . . . opinions differing from our own, as well as 
the subjective difficulties of the various circles concerned. In our 
memorandum of Feb. 14, 1958, we took into account several such 
objections, and also set out the principles of a broad system of 
control over the carrying-out of the obligations we proposed. 

“We have recently considered other arguments and misgivings 
voiced in the course of the discussion. We are prepared, in agreement 
with our allies, to take a new step — in our opinion, a most far -reaching 
step — towards meeting the main comments and reservations put 
forward regarding our proposal. 

“ We are prepared to consider the implementation of our plan in 
two stages. In the first stage, a ban would be introduced on the 
production of nuclear weapons in the territories of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the German Democratic Republic, and the German Federal 
Republic. Also, an obligation would be undertaken within the 
proposed zone to renounce the equipment with nuclear weapons of 
armies which do not yet possess them. At the same time, appro- 
priate measures of control would be introduced. This might be said 
to amount to * freezing * nuclear armaments in the proposed zone. 

“ The implementation of the second stage would be preceded by 
talks on the reduction of conventional forces. This reduction would 
be effected simultaneously with the complete de-nuclearization of the 
zone, and would be accompanied by appropriate measures of control. 

** This modification in the manner of introducing a de-nuclearized 
zone in Central Europe may not satisfy all those who have hitherto 
opposed our proposal, in particular those who base their political 
reasoning on the armaments race and the equipment of Western 
Germany with nuclear weapons. It would, however, meet the 
suggestions and conclusions resulting from the attitude of many 
Western politicians who have expressed their opinions on our 
proposal. It should also eliminate major misgivings which were 
primarily intended to Justify a negative attitude towards the Polish 
proposal on the part of certain Governments ; in particular, the 
fears — whether or not well-founded — of * upsetting the existing 
military equilibrium 1 between the two groups in Europe, of ‘ weaken- 
ing the defences of the West/ of * withdrawing American forces from 
Europe/ and so on. 


countries m the proposed “ de-nuclearized ” zone [Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, and Western Germany], (n) the four Great 
Powers [Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and the U.S.A.], and (in) 
those other countries which maintained armed forces on German 
territory [Belgium, Canada, and Denmark.] 

In its original form the Rapacki Plan had been rejected by 
Britain, the U.S.A., and France, as well as by the other NATO 
countries and by the Defence and Armaments Commission of 
the Western European Union Assembly. 

British Note. The British reply to Poland, published m London on 
May 19, expressed H M Government’s sympathy with the Polish 
Government’s efforts to achieve progress m disarmament and the 
easing of international tension, but made it clear that the plan for 
an atom-free zone in Central Europe as proposed by M. Rapacki 
was not acceptable. 

The Polish proposals (the Note said) raised “ wider issues to which 
they appear to offer no solutions.” Among these was “ the threat to 
the security of the members of NATO which might arise owing to 
the preponderant strength of Soviet conventional forces if the Polish 
Government’s proposals were accepted ” To maintain the security 
of the West European countries it would be “ essential that any 
measures which might be taken to reduce nuclear armaments in 
Central Europe should be accompanied by measures to reduce the 
Soviet preponderance in conventional weapons m the whole of 
Central and Eastern Europe.” The Note emphasized that 44 it would 
be necessary for all these measures to be subject to control and 
inspection of the most effective kind/’ adding that “it is also the 
considered opinion of H.M. Government that German reunification 
would not be furthered by the adoption of the plan.” 

It was stated, however, that H.M. Government had “in no way 
diminished their interest m the solution of the problems of disarma- 
ment, European security, and Germany.” After referring to the 
Western proposals for German reunification put forward in 1955, and 
the Western disarmament proposals of 1957, the Note expressed the 
hope that ** progress towards a solution of the major problems may 
be made at the preparatory discussions for a conference of Heads of 
Government, at such a conference itself, or in some other way.” 

The Foreign Secretary (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) said in the House of 
Commons on the same day that, after careful examination of the 
Rapacki Plan “ in consultation with their allies/’ H.M. Government 
had concluded “ that the adoption of the polish plan would have such 
serious military and political disadvantages for the West that it 
would not achieve these objects [disarmament and the reduction of 
international tension].” 

U.S. Note. The TJ.S. reply, published on May 4, also recognized 
that “ the initiative of the Polish Government stems from a desire to 
contribute to the attainment of a stable and durable peace,” but 
said that upon “ serious and careful consideration ” the U.S. Govern- 
ment had concluded that the Polish proposals were “ too limited m 
scope to reduce the danger of nuclear war or provide a dependable 
basis for the security of Europe.” It went on : 


“ Attempts have been made to justify all these reservations by 
one key argument : * A ban on the production and possession of 
nuclear weapons in Central Europe would deprive NATO of the 
nuclear shield in face of the superiority of the Warsaw Pact forces 
in conventional arms/ We could never agree with this argument, if 
only because of our fundamental attitude to weapons of mass 
destruction. 

** We have never been against discussions on the reduction of 
conventional armaments in Central Europe. On the contrary, we 
have always favoured such discussions and such reduction. If m the 
past year we have confined ourselves to a proposal narrower in scope 
* — the proposal for the de-nuclearization of Central Europe — it has 
been simply because the discussion on the limitation of all armaments 
in this area ran into serious difficulties. Moreover, we consider the 
carrying-out of our proposal as a first step towards further disarma- 
ment measures in that zone, 

" Therefore, since many voices have been raised asking for de- 
nuclearization to be linked with reduction of other armaments m 
Central Europe, we are prepared to consider these views favourably. 
We put, however, one condition : that the discussions on the two 
related subjects are not endlessly protracted while nuclear armaments 
are included in the arsenals of new armies. ...” 

Replying to questions by correspondents, M. Rapacki said that 
during the second stage there would be full “de-atomization ” of the 
Central European zone — i e. 4 * the withdrawal of atomic weapons and 
corresponding installations from the armaments of those armies which 
possess them in . this zone, and at the same time the implementa- 
tion of the previously agreed reductions of the conventional armed 
forces of both groups m the zone.” As regards the forms of control 
M. Rapacki said that they wanted an “ effective control of the 
implementation of the commitments,” recalling that a wide range of 
control measures had been suggested in the Polish memorandum of 
Feb. 14 ; which of these means should be introduced in the first stage 
and which in the second were “ questions to he considered durine* 
concrete talks.” ^ 

In reply to further questions, M. Rapacki said that the ban on 
atomic armaments and installations would certainly apply to the 
West German Army ,* that Poland envisaged a conference on the nlan 
an agreement is reached! by the parties concerned ” • and 
that she regarded as “ the parties directly concerned ” as (i) the four 


“ They [M. Rapaeki’s proposals] neither deal with the essential 
question of the continued production of nuclear weapons by the 
present unclear Powers, nor take into account the fact that present 
scientific techniques are not adequate to detect existing nuclear 
weapons. The proposed plan does not affect the central sources of 
power capable of launching a nuclear attack, and thus its effectiveness 
would be dependent on the good intentions of countries outside the 
area. The proposals overlook the central problems of European 
security because they provide no method for balanced and equitable 
limitations of military capabilities and would perpetuate the basic 
cause of tension in Europe by accepting the continued division of 
Germany, 


An agreement limited to the exclusion of nuclear weapons from 
the territory indicated by the Polish Government without other types 
of limitation would, even if it were capable of being inspected, 
endanger the security of the Western European countries in view of 
the large and widely deployed military forces of the Soviet Union. 
Unless equipped with nuclear weapons, the Western forces in Germany 
would find themselves at a great disadvantage to the numerically 
greater mass of Soviet troops stationed within easy distance of 
Western Eurnne. . » 


me u b. JNote recapitulated the earlier Western and U.S. proposals 
for nuclear disarmament, measures against surprise attack, general 
disarm ament within a more limited zone m Europe, the peaceful use 
of outer space, and a comprehensive European security pact to be 
established in conjunction with the reunification of Germany. It 
strongly rejected the Polish assertion that “the existence of 
opposing military groupings in Central Europe ” was “ responsible 
for tensions m the area; maintained that this division “stems 
? ecisio 2 °* tlie ® oviet Ifrrion not to permit Eastern 
European nations to participate in the European recovery plan ” ; 
and reiterated that NATO was an entirely defensive organization. 
m conclusion, the Note said that the Polish proposals “would not 
serve to advance their expressed objectives,” although expressing 
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Following M. Rapacki’s statement of Nov. 4, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd stated m the House of Commons on Nov. 19 that while 
he thought that tlie Polish Government and its Foreign Minister 
were 44 absolutely sincere ” in putting forward these proposals, 

“ the factor which must govern our view of tliis matter is 
whether any plan for disengagement will be acceptable if it 
changes the balance of miliLary security to the disadvantage 
of either side.” He added that there had so far been no official 
communication from the Polish Government, but that H.M. 
Government were studying M. Rapacki’s statement 44 in con- 
sultation with their allies.” — (Polish Embassy Press Office, 
London - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
New York Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 16238 A j 16141 A ; 16090 A.) 

A. VATICAN. — Creation of 23 Cardinals. - Mgr. 
Tardini appointed Papal Secretary of State. 

In the first major act of his pontificate, Pope John 3QCIII 
announced on Nov. 17 his intention to hold a secret consistory 
on Dee. 15 at which 28 new cardinals would be created-- thereby 
raising the membership of the Sacred College to 75 for tlie first 
time since 1580, when Pope Sixtus V lixed the number of 
cardinals at 70. 

The names of the 28 new cardinals were announced at the 
same time, comprising 12 Italians and 11 non- Italians. They 
were as follows, by nationality : 

Italian . Mgr. Giovanni Battista Montud (61), Archbishop o£ Milan ; 
Mgr. Giovanni Urbani (58), Patriarch of Venice ; Mgr. Paolo Giobbo, 
(78), Papal Intcrauncio to the Netherlands ; Mgr. Giuseppe Fietta 
(75), Papal Nuncio to Italy; Mgr. Carlo Ghiarlo (77), titular Arch- 
bishop of Amida and Apostolic Nuncio to Brazil; Mgr. Amleto 
Giovanni Oicognani (75), Apostolic Delegate to the United States ; 
Mgr. Carlo Oonfalonien (05), Secretary of the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities ; Mgr. Alfonso Castalo (08), Arch- 
bishop of Naples ; Mgr. Domenico Tardini (70), Papal Secretary of 
State Lseo below] ; Mgr. Alberto <H Jorio (74), General Auditor of the 
Apostolic Chamber ; Mgr. Francesco Braool (79), Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of Sacramental Discipline ; Mgr. Francesco 
Koborti (09), Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the Council. 

(Mgr. Montini was a Pro-Soorotary of State with Mgr. Tardini from 
19*14 to 1954, prior to his appointment as Archbishop of Milan. 
Mgr. Urbani, formerly Bishop of Vorona, was appointed by Pope John 
on Nov. 1 2 as Patriarch of Venice, the office hold hy the Pope himself 
(then Cardinal Rrmcalli) prior to Ms election. Mgr. Amleto Cicognani 
is a brother of Cardinal Gaetano Cicognani — the first time for 49 
years that the Sacred College has two brothers among its members. 
Mgr. dl Jorio was Secretary of the Conclave which elected Pope John 
as successor to the late Pope Pius XII ; he received the Rod Hat 
from Pope John immediately aftor the papal election— -see page 
16409, second column.] 

American , Mgr. Richard Jtimos Cushing (63), Archbishop of 
Boston ; Mgr. John Francis O’Hara (70), Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

Austrian. Mgr. Franziskns Konig (53), Archbishop of Vienna. 

British. Mgr. William Godfrey (09), Archbishop of Westminster. 

[For biography of Dr. Godfrey see 15259 A ; ho will be the first 
British cardinal since the death of Cardinal Griffin in 1956.] 

French. Mgr. Andr6 Julien (76), Dean of the Tribunal of the 
Sacred Rota ; Mgr. Paul-Marie Riehaud (71), Archbishop of Bordeaux. 

German . Mgr. Julius Ddpfnor (45), Bishop of Berlin. 

LMgr. Ddpfnor (previously Bishop of Wdrzburg) will be the youngest 
member of the Sacred College ; much of his diocese is in Communist- 
controlled territory.] 

Mexican. Mgr. Jos6 Garibi y Rivera (69), Archbishop of 
Guadalajara. 

I'ortuguesc. Mgr. Fernando Cento (75), Papal Nunoio to Portugal. 

Spanish. Mgr. Joed Marla Bueno y Monroal (54), Archbishop of 
Seville. 

Uruguayan. Mgr. Antonio Maria Barbiori (66), Archbishop of 
Montevideo. 

Of the 75 members of the enlarged College of Cardinals now 
at Ml strength— 28 are Italians and 47 non-Italians. By 
nationality, the non-Italian cardinals comprise eight French- 
men, four Americans, four Spaniards, three Brazilians, three 
Germans, three Portuguese, two Argentinians, two Canadians, 
and one each of Armenian, Australian, Austrian, Belgian, 
British, Chilean, Chinese, Colombian, Cuban, Ecuadorean, 
Hungarian, Indian, Irish, Mexican, Polish, Syrian, Uruguayan, 
and Yugoslav nationality. 

Mgr. Tardini— one of the new Italian cardinals was 
appointed Papal Secretary of State by Pope John, thereby 
filling a post left vacant by Pope Pius XII during the last 14 
years of Ms reign* He was Pro-Secretary of State under Pope 
Pius (from 1944 to 1954 jointly with Mgr. Montini) and was 

S ointed to that post by Pope John immediately after the 
election. — (Universe - Catholic Times) (Prev. rep. 

Pope John XXIII, 16469 A 5 College of Cardinals, 16431 A.) 


B. ALGERIA. — The “ Bazooka Trial.” - Sentences 
for Attempted Murder of General Salan. 

The trial of five members of the extreme right-wing 
44 Resistance Organization of French Algeria ” accused of 
attempting to murder General Salan (tlie French C.-m-C. m 
Algeria) opened before the Pans military tribunal on Oct. 0. 
The accused — Philippe Castille, Jean Fechoz, Christian Tronci, 
Ange Gaffori, and Gabriel Dellamomca — were charged with 
tiring a bazooka shell into General Salan’s office in Algiers 
on Jan. 16, 1957, and lolling a member of his staff, Commandant 
Rodier. Dr. Rend Kovacs (an Algiers doctor and former 
swimming champion), who was alleged to be the organizer of 
the plot, had broken bail two days before the trial and was 
believed to have fled to Spam. Several other persons had been 
arrested in Algiers and Paris shortly after the crime on suspicion 
of complicity, hugely as a result of allegations made hy Kovacs, 
buL were subsequently released. 

At the request of M. Tixier-Vignancour (the right-wing independent 
dopnty ), who appeared for Kovacs, the trial had twice been adjourned 
— in July and August — on the ground of Kovacs’s illness ; the 
prosecutor (Colonel Cornu) alleged “ delaying manoeuvres ” by M. 
Tixior -Vigilance ur and made a request for the ro-arrest of Dr. Kovacs, 
which was not granted by tho court. 

Shortly before tho trial opened, M. Tixier-V ignancour announced 
that I 10 would withdraw from tho case as Colonel Cornu had not 
retracted his allegations. Dr. Kovacs thereupon sent a letter to the 
court stating that as M. Tixier-Vignanconr could not undertake his 
defence, ho had “ regretfully dceidod ” not to stand his trial at 
present, although ho had no intention of evading tho court’s judgment. 
“It is evident, moreover,” the letter continued, “ that in view of 
tho prosecutor’s attitude towards mo and the date fixed for the trial, 
immediately aftor tho referendum and on tho eve of the elections, it 
will be easier for mo to defend my actions when the atmosphere is 
loss impassioned.” Aftor this lettor had been read, the court granted 
Colonel Cornu’s request for the issue of a warrant for Kovacs’s arrest, 
and dooidod to proceed with tho trial of the other five defendants 
in the case. 

All flvo defendants admitted manufacturing, placing, and firing the 
bazooka under Kovacs’s orders, and Castillo (a former officer of 
engineers) also acknowledged that ho had personally directed tho 
operation. They claimed, however, that they had not intended to 
injure anyone but merely to cause a “psychological shock” in 
Franco, and that they had therefore plannod their attack for a time 
when General Salon’s offico was usually empty. Colonel Basset (a 
member of tho general’s staff, who was wounded by the explosion) 
pointed out, however, that the tune chosen was m fact one at which 
tho building was most crowded, whilst General fcSolan himself stated 
in evidence that “under tho conditions in which it took place the 
attack was bound to cause casualties ” Evidence was also given by 
General Cogny (commander of tho French forces in Morocco at the 
time of tho incident) and M. Arrighi (tho Radical deputy and leader 
of the Corsican coup in May) ; both of thorn denied allegations— 
previously made by Kovacs— that they had boon aware of the plot 
and that its objeot had boon to replace General Salan, who was 
considered too " soft,” by General Cogny. 

On Oct. 15 the court found all the five accused guilty of pre- 
meditated murder, and sentenced Castille to 10 years’ hard 
labour, Tronci and Fechoz to six years, and Gaffori and Della- 
monica to five years. Kovacs was condemned to death in 
absentia on Oct. 24.— (Le Monde, Paris - Le Figaro, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 16245 A.) 


C. FISHERIES. — The Icelandic and Faroes Disputes. 
- British Catches in Northern Waters. 

In an article on Nov. 10 by the Diplomatic Correspondent of 
The Times , dealing with the implications of the Icelandic and 
Faroes fisheries disputes, the following table was brought 
showing (a) the total tonnage of fish caught in 1957 by British 
trawlers (based on Hull, Grimsby and Fleetwood) in 44 distant " 
fishing grounds ; (b) the tonnage caught inside the proposed 
12-mile limit ; and ( c ) its percentage of the total : 


Fisheries 

Iceland 

Barents Sea and Murman Coast 
Norwegian Coast 
Bear Island and Spitzbergen 
Greenland (Capo Farewell) 
Grand Banks (Newfoundland) 


Tonnage 

Percentage 

Tonnage 

caught 

caught 

caught 


inside 12-mile limit 

173,000 

40 

70,000 

52,000 

6 

3,000 

37,000 

10 

3,500 

85,000 

7 

6,000 

9,000 

85 

7,400 

3,000 

6 

100 


total Distant Waters . • - 359,000 25 90,000 

As regards the 44 middle waters ” fisheries off the Faroes, 
British trawlers (mainly based on Aberdeen and Grimsby) 
saught 46,000 tons during 1957, between 50 and 60 per cent of 
his tonnage being taken inside the 12-mile limit. (Times) 

(Prev. rep. Iceland, 16478 A 5 Faroes, 16489 A.) 
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A, UNITED KINGDOM. — Banking. - Introduction of 
Personal Loan and Personal Cheque Account Schemes. - 
Further Acquisition of Hire-Purchase Interests. - Merger 
of Scottish Banks. 

A “ personal loans ” scheme — well known in American 
banking, but a new departure in British banking — was 
announced by the Midland Bank on Aug. 25 and was subse- 
quently introduced by a number of other banks. 

The Midland Bank’s announcement said that the new “ personal 
loan ” service (coming into effect on Sept. 1) was primarily intended 
for personal requirements such as house repairs, refrigerators, other 
household or professional equipment, and cars. No security would 
be required other than the integrity of the customer, which would be 
judged by the individual hank manager, but the amount of the loan 
would have to bear some relation to the purpose for which it was 
required. Loans would be available in multiples of £10 for sums 
between £50 and £500. The rate of interest would be 5 per cent 
payable on the whole amount of the loan over the whole period, giving 
an effective interest rate of approximately 9| per cent. The loans 
would be repayable by monthly instalments over 6, 12, 18, or 24 
months, but the entire debt would be immediately cancelled on the 
death of the borrower, the hank covering this risk by insurance. 
Interest certificates would be issued to borrowers for income-tax 
purposes. It was subsequently explained that the bank would 
^sympathetically consider*’ applications for up to £1,000 in such 
cases as small businessmen wishing to expand their businesses, or 
professional people wanting to bny equipment. 

Similar “ personal loan 99 schemes were announced by the 
Westminster Bank and the Clydesdale & North of Scotland 
Bank (a subsidiary of the Midland Bank) on Aug. 26 ; by 
Barclays Bank and the District Bank on Aug. 28 ; by Martin’s 
Bank and Williams Deacon’s Bank on Aug. 30 ; by the British 
Linen Bank and the Royal Bank of Scotland on Sept. 2 ; by 
the Bank of Scotland on Sept. 11 ; and by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society Bank on Sept. 15. 

Most of these schemes were for loans ranging from £50 to £500, or 
up to £1,000 in special cases ; Barclays Bank, however, announced 
that there would be no minimu m limit to tbe sum borrowed and that 
loans would be available to any customer, whether old or new, 
provided the bank was satisfied that repayment was within his means. 
The scheme of the Co-operative Wholesale Society Bank was limited 
to up to £400. The first scheme to come mto effect was Barclays* on 
Aug. 29 ; the Westminster Bank, the District Bank, and Martin’s Bank, 
introduced their schemes as from Sept. 1, the Clydesdale & North of 
Scotland Bank from Sept. 15, and the Bank of Scotland from Oct. 1. 

Of the “ Big Five ” clearing banks, only two stayed outside 
the “ personal loans ” scheme — Lloyds Bank and the National 
Provincial Bank. 

Lloyds Bank stated on Aug. 28 that its branch managers had wide 
discretionary powers in making loans, and that these were being 
freely used since the relaxation of the credit restrictions. Advances 
were made at rates of interest conforming to normal banking terms, 
and these facilities were “ thought to be fully adequate at present 
to meet the requirements of the small borrower.” [The interest rate 
on normal overdrafts is one or two per cent above Bank Rate, and 
such advances are thus considerably cheaper than personal loans.] 
The National Provincial Bank similarly announced on Sept. 3 that 
it regarded the loan facilities it already offered as “ adequate.” 

Lord Monckton, chairman of the Midland Bank, said in a 
press statement on Sept. 8 that the bank had already made 
several thousand loans under its scheme, half of them for the 
purchase of motor cars and most of the others to pay for home 
decorations and repairs, or for the purchase of domestic 
appliances and equipment. The average personal loan was 
about £170. 

The introduction of personal loan schemes by the banks led to 
an immediate reduction in lure-purchase charges by a number 
of furniture stores, car manufacturers, and other firms con- 
cerned with hire-purchase transactions ; some of the stores even 
cancelled interest-charges entirely for a limited period. 

Personal Cheque Account Scheme. 

In an attempt to attract people who had never previously 
had a bank account, the Midland Bank announced on Sept. 4 
a further innovation in the form of a personal cheque account 
scheme, which came into effect on Sept. 9. 

It was stated that the “ personal cheque account *’ would be a new 
kind of low-cost service “ designed specifically for people with limited 
use for the services of a bank ” ; while not giving them the faculties 
of a full banking service, it would enable them to use a bank simply 
for the deposit and withdrawal of money and for making payments 
by cheque against the balance in their account. No minimum balance 
would be required on the one hand, but no overdrafts would be 
allowed on the other. The cost of the new account was fixed at 6d. 
a cheque, no other bank charges being made. In order to open an 
account, people not previously known to the bank would have to 
give a reference, sign a card, and pay in whatever money was desired 
to start the account. 


Banks' Acquisition of Hire-Purchase Interests. 

The process of acquiring interests in hire-purchase finance 
companies by clearing and merchant banks [see 16321 A] 
continued during August and September. 

Lloyds Bank (the last of the “ Big Five ” to announce such a 
transaction) stated on Aug. 14 that it had offered to buy 2,000,000 
5s. Ordinary shares in Bowm&ker at 29s. 6d. each. This transaction, 
involving the payment of £2,950,000, gave the bank an interest of 
about 25 per cent in Bowmaker’s Ordinary capital. 

Commercial Bank of Scodand. Lazard Brothers announced on 
Aug. 14 that they had made a bid for the entire share capital of 
Olds Discount Company, on behalf of the Scottish Midland Guarantee 
Trust (a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland). The offer was for 35s. 6d. for each 5s. Ordinary share of 
Olds Discount, involving the payment of £9,450,000. 

Both Lloyds B ank and the National Bank of Scotland (in which 
Lloyds Bank holds a 98 per cent mterest) were specifically associated 
with the offer ; this resulted from the merger negotiations between 
the Co mm ercial Bank of Scotland and the National Bank of Scotland 
[see below.] On the acceptance of the bid the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland will own one of the largest interests in hire-purchase 
finance of any U.K. bank by having a controlling interest in both the 
Scottish Midland Guarantee Tmst and Olds Discount, together with 
a substantial indirect interest m tbe Industrial Banking Corporation, 
recently formed by Olds Discount in partnership with Samuel 
Montagu & Co. and Guinness, Mahon & Co. [see 16321 A.] Lloyds 
Bank, in addition to their 25 per cent interest in Bowmakor, will 
— through the National Bank of Scotland — hold a minority interest in 
Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust and in Olds Discount, as well as 
an indirect interest in the Industrial Banking Corporation. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland, Williams Deacon's, and Glyn Mills 
announced on Aug. 14 that they were acquiring a 40 per cent share 
in the British Wagon Company. The latter company (which has a 
paid-up capital of £770,000) would issue approximately £500,000 of 
new shares which the banks would buy at 92s. 6d. per £1 nominal, 
involving just over £2,000,000. 

Lombard Banking Ltd. (which holds the entire share capital of 
Lombank) announced on Aug. 13 that it had bought Awley Finance 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Vactno Ltd. (the vacuum cleaner manufacturers), 
subject to tbe consent of the Capital Issues Committee. In exchange 
for the 600,000 £1 shares in Awley Fmance, Vactrio Ltd. would 
receive 1,050,000 new Ordinary shares of 5s. each in Lombard 
Banking Ltd. (market price around £1), plus a cash payment of 
£600,000 — tbe total consideration thus being worth nearly £1,700,000. 

The District Bank announced on Aug, 25 that, subject to the 
consent of the Capital Issues Committee, it would subscribe for 
610,000 Ordinary shares in Astley Industrial Trust at 37s. 6d. a 
share, thereby acquiring one-third of the Trust’s Ordinary capitaL 

The National Bank announced on Aug. 28 that it had bought from 
the Irish Insurance Company 40 per cent of the share capital of 
Bowmaker (Ireland) Ltd., a subsidiary of Bowmaker ; tbe price was 
not disclosed. The bank’s interest in Bowmaker (Ireland) was subse- 
quently raised to 45 per cent by an increase in tbe issued share capital 
of the latter company. In another transaction, announced on Sept. 27, 
the National Bank acquired a 331 per cent holding in the capital 
of St. Margaret’s Trust, a hire-purchase firm established m 1936. 

The National Bank is the largest bank operating in Ireland, and 
tbe only ba nk with an extensive branch system both in Ireland and 
England. As a result of the above acquisitions the bank became 
associated with hire-purchase companies m both countries. 

The Bank of Scotland announced on Aug. 29 that, subject to 
contract, it had negotiated the purchase of the issued share capital 
of North West Securities, the wholly-owned hire-purchase subsidiary 
of the Braid Group (a holding company of vehiole distributors, etc.). 

Merger of Scottish Banks. 

After negotiations initiated in October 1957, the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland and the National Bank of Scotland announced 
on Aug. 15, 1958, that they had agreed to merge under the 
name of the National Commercial Bank of Scotland. 

It was stated that the merger would take the form of an offer by 
the Commercial Bank of five of its £1 “A” shares (10s. paid) for every 
six £1 units of the National Bank’s Consolidated Capital stock (8s. 
paid). It would result in the National Bank Consolidated stock- 
holders acquiring 37.31 per cent of the new bank’s share capital. 

The new bank will he the largest in Scotland, with some 500 
branches and sub -branches ; it was suggested, however, that between 
50 and 100 branches might eventually be closed for reasons of 
rationalization. 

The combined assets of the new bank will be nearly 
£300,000,000, and it will hold a large interest in hire-purchase 
finance. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Financial Times - The Scotsman, Edinburgh) (16321 A.) 

B. UNITED STATES. — Relaxation of Embargo on 
Trade with Soviet-bloc Countries. 

In accordance with the “Cocom” decision of Aug. 14, the 
U.S. Government issued on Nov. 6 a revised list of goods which 
might not he exported to Soviet-bloc countries ; over 250 items 
were removed from the restricted category, leaving more than 
700 still under control. The total embargo on shipments to 
Communist China, North Korea, and North Vietnam was not 
affected.— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 16361 A.) 
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A. HUNGARY. — General Elections. - Internal 
Developments. - U.N. Report on Execution of Imre Nagy. 
- Resettlement of Hungarian Refugees. 

Hungary’s first general elections since the uprising of 1956 
took place without incident on Nov. 16, the Communist- 
controlled 44 People’s Patriotic Front ” presenting a single list 
of 338 deputies lor the new Parliament — 40 more than in the 
previous Parliament. According to figures published on Nov. 19 
in Budapest, 98,4 per cent of the electorate of 6,600,686 went 
to the polls and 99.6 per cent of the votes were cast for the 
official list of candidates. 

Of the 298 members of the former Parliament, the names of 133 
did not figure in the single list presented to the electorate. Many 
“ old guard ” Communists— ■ -particularly those associated with 
the Stalinist policy of the Rakosi-Goro regime — were dropped from 
tho official list, notable absentees including Arpad llazi. Minister of 
State Planning before the 1950 uprising, and Dozso Nemos, until 
recently Chief Editor of tho Communist organ Nepszabadsao. Of tho 
new deputies, 50 per cent wore described as industrial workers, 16 
per cent as agricultural workers, 24 per cent as “ intellectuals,” and 
about five per cent as private farmers. 

Among non-Communist names on tho single list of candidates wore 
those of Bela Ivovacs, formerly gonoral secretary of the Smallholders' 
Party, and a member of Imre Nagy’s revolutionary government ; 
and Milan Ognyenovioli, tho leader of the Yugoslav minority in 
southern Hungary. M. Ivovacs joined M. Nagy’s Cabinet during tho 
last fow days of tho uprising (in which he played no important part) 
and subsequently sought asylum in tho U.S. Embassy. M. Ognyo- 
novioh was tried with Laszlo Rajk in 1949, sontencod to 25 years’ 
imprisonment, and released in 1956. 

Previous internal and international developments arc sum- 
marized below under three mam heads, relating to (1) the 
internal situation in Hungary during the past year ; (2) U.N. 
reactions to the execution of Imre Nagy and General Pal 
Maleter (sec 16231 A) ; and (3) the Hungarian refugee problem 
resulting from the mass exodus after the suppression of the 
1956 uprising. 

The Internal Situation. 

A number of trials were known to have taken place during 
the year, all in camera ; few or no details were given by the 
Hungarian authorities apart from the sentences imposed in the 
44 priests’ trial ’’ and the 44 writers trial,” which, with other 
internal developments, are summarized below : 

Th© “ Priests* Trial.” Mgr. Egon Tiuosanyi (65), formerly secretary 
to Cardinal Mindszonty, was sontencod on Jan. 10, 1958, to life 
imprisonment after a five-month trial in camera. He and 1(5 other 
Roman Catholic priests — described as “ an important counter- 
revolutionary group of ecclesiastics ’’—wore accused of “ counter- 
revolutionary activities ” during tho uprising ; Father Turcsanyi was 
specifically accused of having led an “ armed band,” allegedly on 
Cardinal Mindszonty’s orders, which “ plundered ” tho State Office 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs and removed scorot documents. The other 
defendants received sentences ranging from a fow months to 10 years’ 
imprisonment. 

The u Writers* Trial.** Four of Hungary’s loading writers— Tibor 
Dory (72), Qyula Hay (68), Zoltan Zclk (55) and Tibor Tardos (45)— 
wore charged in October 1957 with “subversive activity” within 
the Potdft Circle before the uprising, with transforming the Socialist 
Writers* Circle from a Socialist body into a “multi-party opposition 
group,” with aiding tho “ counter-revolutionary ” Press and radio 
after tho uprising, and with Inciting tho Workers’ Councils to resist 
tho Kadar Government. After a scorot trial lasting soveral weeks, 
Tibor Dory was sentenced on Nov. 13, 1957, to nine years’ imprison- 
ment, Gyula Hay to six years, Zoltan Zelk to throe years, and Tibor 
Tardos to 18 months. 

The trial of tho four Hungarian writers— three of whom have 
received the Kossuth Prize, Hungary’s loading literary award- 
brought strong protests from many prominent writers in the West. 
Three French Nobel prizewinners — Francois Mauriao, Albert Camus, 
and Roger Martin &u Gard— appealed to the Kadar Government to 
exercise clemency, whilst 14 well-known British writers made a joint 
protest against tho secret trial of writers “ whoso only crime is that 
they used their pons in support of tho cause they believed to be 
just ” ; tho signatories of this protest included Lord (Bertrand) 
Russell, T. 8. Eliot, Somerset Maugham, Richard Church, E. M. 
Forster, J, B. Priestley, John Masefield, Cecil Day Lewis, and 
Rebecca West* A number of British Labour M.P.s, including Mr. 
Hugh Gaitskoll, also appoaled to the Kadar Government to exercise 
“ maximum clemency ” towards the four writers. 

Tibor Tardos was reloasod from prison on June 6, 1958, and Zoltan 
Zelk on Cot. 15, leaving Tibor Dery and Gyula Hay still under 
detention. 

Abolition of Summary Courts. The Hungarian Government issued 
a decree on Nov. 3, 1957, abolishing the courts of summary juris- 
diction set up after the uprising, which had passed sentences of 
death or imprisonment on thousands of persons accused of “ counter- 
revolutionary activities.” It was stated that the abolition of these 
courts had been made possible by “tho progress made in re- 
establishing legal order and security,” and that all pending oases 
would be transferred to the regular courts or, if the State Prosecutor 
recommended, to the “ people’s courts.” 


Compulsory Teaching of Russian. The Ministry of Education 
announced on Aug. 26, 1957, that the compulsory teaching of 
Russian in universities and secondary schools would he resumed iu 
the new acadomic year (1957-58). 

[The abolition of compulsory Russian was one of tho chief demands 
put forward by the student organizations before and during the 
uprising ; after the suppression of tho uprising M. Kadar gave an 
assurance that Russian would no longer be a compulsory subject.] 

Church-State Relations. Archbishop Jozsef Grosz, chairman of 
tho Roman Catholic Bench of Bishops, was decorated by the Hun- 
garian Government on Deo. 7, 1957, in recognition of his part m 
promoting understanding between tho Roman Catholic Church and 
tho State during tho 18 months smee the uprising. Mgr. Grosz — who 
was awarded tho Order of the Banner of the Hungarian Poople’s 
Republic — is acting head of the Roman Catholio Church in Hungary 
in tho absence of Cardinal Mindszenty, still residing in the U.S. 
Legation ; he was imprisoned in 1951 on a charge of conspiring 
against tho State, and reloasod in 1955. Later the same month 
(December 1957) Budapest Radio announced that 22 Church loaders 
of different denominations had also been decorated for “ courageous 
bohaviour and loyalty to the regime ’* during the “ counter- 
revolution ” of 1956. 

Bishop Lajos Ordass, formerly head of the Hungarian Lutheran 
Church, was deposed in June 1958 as head of tho Church’s southern 
district for what was officially described as an “ intransigent ** 
attitude towards the State Office for Ecclesiastical Affairs. A vice- 
president of the World Counoil of Churches, Bishop Ordass was 
imprisoned for soveral years during the Rakosi r6gimo. 

U.N. Special Committee’s Report on Execution of Imre 
Nagy. - Yugoslav Protest to Hungary. 

The five-nation U.N. Special Committee on Hungary issued 
a statement on June 21 in connexion with the Hungarian 
Government’s announcement of the execution of Imre Nagy, 
General Maleter, and two other leaders of the 1956 uprising. 
After noting that the Hungarian Government had persistently 
defied the General Assembly’s resolutions calling upon it to 
44 desist from repressive measures against the Hungarian 
people,” and that the Soviet Government had similarly ignored 
the Assembly’s resolutions calling for the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Hungary, it went on : 

“ Tho Committee noted that tho statement by the Government 
of Hungary in which the executions were announced was imprecise 
and vague In many particulars. Some unanswered questions are : 
What wore tho movements of tho prisoners between the time of 
Nagy’s abduction and the time of the trials ? In what country wore 
they tried ? Whore did tho executions take place 7 What was the 
procise form of tho indictment 7 Under what laws and under what 
procedures were thoy tried and sontencod ? These are matters on 
which tho United Nations has every right to bo fully informed. 

“ The Committee accordingly issues an appeal to interested 
Governments having at their disposal any information regarding the 
circumstances of tho arrest, trial, and execution of Imre Nagy, Pal 
Maletor, and their two compansions, to make such information 
available to tho Committee. 

“ The Committee deplores this tragic event in whioh these men, 
symbols of tho hope of a nation for freedom from foreign domination, 
were secretly sent to death in violation of solemn undertakings that 
their persons would not be harmed, and in doflance of the judgment 
and opinion of the United Nations. It expresses Its grave concern 
lost the end of this repression and killing may not yet be in sight.” 

A further statement was issued by the U.N. Special Committee 
on July 1 6, 1958, in connexion with the execution of Imre Nagy 
and his companions. Supplementary to the report issued in 
June 1957 (see 15021 A), it laid emphasis on the fact that Nagy 
and his companions had been abducted and subsequently put 
on trial in violation of the solemn pledges given by the Hun- 
garian Government at the time they left the Yugoslav Legation 
in Budapest. 

Tho roport stated : “ While the arrest of General Maleter and the 
abduction of Mr. Nagy and his companions were undertaken by 
Soviet personnel, nevertheless the Hungarian Government, in 
announcing the subsequent trials and executions, has accepted full 
responsibility. Moreover . . . the record clearly shows that the action 
of the Hungarian Government in bringing Imre Nagy to trial was 
contrary to the solemn assurances which Mr. Kadar . . . had previously 
given, including those confirmed by letter to the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment.** 

Appended to the report was a list of 30 death sentences said to 
have been imposed between the first U.N. report in June 1957 and 
the presentation of the latest report *, these were compiled either from 
official sources or from press reports on Hungary. In addition, it 
named well over 100 persons who had been sentenced to imprisonment 
for such offences as attempting to cross the frontier, “ dealing in 
foreign currency,** “ denouncing a Communist official,” or “ instiga- 
tion against the democratic State order.” 

The Committee expressed the hope that tho Hungarian Government, 
“ hearing tho voice of public opinion in many countries, will cease 
carrying out now death sentences, bring to an end tho present harsh 
repression, and effectively re-establish the inalienable principles of 
human rights.” 
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The Hungarian delegation at the U.N. refused to transmit to 
Budapest a letter from the U.N. Committee requesting full 
information on the trials of Imre Nagy, General Maleter, and 
their companions ; a Hungarian Government spokesman said 
that no information whatever would be given to the Committee, 
whose investigations were described as 44 interference in 
Hungarian domestic affairs.” 

The Yugoslav Government sent a sharply-worded protest 
Note to Hungary on June 23, 1958, stating that the execution 
of Imre Nagy and his companions had caused 44 profound 
indignation ” m Yugoslavia, and repudiating the allegations 
against Yugoslavia contained in the Hungarian Government’s 
announcement of June 17 [see 16231 A]. 

After describing these allegations as ** untrue ” and “ staged from 
beginning to end,” the Yugoslav Government recalled that similar 
allegations had been made against Yugoslavia in the past, notably 
at the time of the Rajk trial ; later, “ after much innocent blood had 
been shed,” the Hungarian Government itself had admitted that 
these charges were invented. 

The Note emphasized that the Hungarian Government had 
violated two solemn undertakings given while Imre Nagy and his 
companions were in the Yugoslav Legation in Budapest ; firstly, 
that they would be allowed to return to their homes under safe- 
conduct, and secondly, that no pnnishment would be meted out to 
them. The arrest, trial, and subsequent execution of Nagy and his 
companions was thus a deliberate violation of the Hungarian pledges, 
and had dealt ** a heavy blow to the relations between Hungary and 
Yugoslavia.” 

The execution of Imre Nagy led to anti-Soviet demonstrations 
in Copenhagen on June 17, when demonstrators smashed the 
windows of the Soviet Embassy ; similar demonstrations 
occurred on June 20 in Bonn, where Hungarian refugees threw 
stones at the Soviet Embassy and smashed windows, and on 
June 22 in New York, where refugees stoned the offices of the 
Soviet delegation to the United Nations. Counter-demonstra- 
tions took place in Moscow at which crowds broke the 
windows of the Danish and West German Embassies and 
demonstrated outside the U.S. Embassy. 

Resettlement of Hungarian Refugees. 

The Geneva Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees announced on Nov. 2 , 1957, that 90 per cent of the 
Hungarian refugees who sought asylum in Austria and Yugo- 
slavia had been resettled. Of the 195,000 Hungarians who fled 
in 44 the greatest single movement of refugees in Europe since 
the Spanish Civil War,” 160,000 had been accepted by 34 
nations ; about 21,000 were still in Austria and another 4,800 
in Yugoslavia ; and 10,000 had been voluntarily repatriated to 
Hungary. It was estimated that only 4,000 Hungarian refugees 
would be left in Austria by the end of 1958. 

Prom the beginning of 1957 onwards the flow of refugees from 
Hungary was largely directed to Yugoslavia, instead of to Austria 
as in the weeks immediately following the suppression of the Hun- 
garian uprising. This influx posed senons problems for the Yugoslav 
Government in respect of the care and maintenance of refugees, and 
negotiations for their resettlement in other countries were undertaken 
with the U.N. High Commissioner (Dr. Lindt), the Intergovernmental 
Co mmi ttee for European Migration (ICEM), and other bodies. 

By January 1958 the refugee problem in Yugoslavia had been 
virtually solved and all reception camps closed down except one near 
Rjeka. It was announced in Geneva on Jan. 27, 1958, that of a 
total of 19,857 refugees who had fled to Yugoslavia, 16,374 had been 
resettled in 27 countries in Europe and overseas, nearly 3,000 had 
chosen voluntary repatriation to Hungary, and 634 had chosen to 
remain in Yugoslavia. Of the refugees in Yugoslavia taken by 
Western countries, 2,509 had been accepted by the United States, 
nearly as many by France, 2,376 by Belgium, between 1,000 and 
2,000 by Canada, Australia, Sweden, and the German Federal 
Republic, and smaller numbers elsewhere. 

By October 1958 — i.e. two years after the Hungarian uprising 
— about 38,000 Hungarian refugees had been resettled m the 
United States, another 38,000 in Canada, about 11,000 m 
Britain, 10,000 in Australia, 10,000 in Brazil, and smaller 
numbers in France, Western Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Argentina, 
Venezuela, New Zealand, and many other countries. 

Over 21,000 Hungarian refugees had entered the United K ingdom 
by the middle of 1957, of whom, however, many thousands emigrated 
to Canada and other oversea countries, while some 800 chose to be 
repatriated to Hungary. The Lord Mayor of London’s National 
Hungarian and Central European Relief Fund, set up in November 
1956, was closed in September 1957 after raising a total of £2,592,477 
for the relief of Hungarian refugees. 

Some 3,900 Hungarian refugees, many of them coalminers, were 
brought to Britain by the National Coal Board in the early months 
of 1957 as trainees for work in British pits, with the approval of the 
National Union of Mmeworkers ; the decision as to whether or not 
they should be employed was left to the vote of miners in individual 
collieries. Assurances were given that Hungarian miners would he 


the first to be discharged in the event of redundancy, and both the 
N.C.B. and the N.U.M.W. appealed to British miners to accept 
Hungarian workers, particularly m view of the serious manpower 
shortage in the pits. With very few exceptions, however, the miners 
showed themselves almost unanimously opposed to Hungarian labour, 
and by September 1957 only 355 Hungarians had found employment 
in British pits. 

A feature of the Hungarian emigration to Canada (see 16054 C) 
was the transfer to British Columbia of the entire Faculty of Forestry 
in the University of Sopron, including all the professors and lecturers, 
their dependants, and over 400 students. [Sopron is situated near 
the Austrian frontier and the entire faculty had escaped en bloc after 
the uprising, together with nearly all the students.] The University 
of British Columbia — itself noted for its work in forestry — agreed to 
take charge of the exiled faculty and to work out some form of 
affiliation with it. 

It was announced in Budapest on Nov. 5 that Mrs. Julia Rajk, 
widow of Laszlo Rajk, had returned to Hungary from Rumania ; 
a supporter of Imre Nagy, she took refuge in the Yugoslav 
Legation after the suppression of the Hungarian revolt and was 
subsequently detained m Rumania with M. Nagy and his 
companions. A year earlier (Sept. 11 , 1957) it had been 
announced that Miklos Szabo, one of the most prominent 
Hungarian refugees, had returned to Budapest and had 
expressed 44 disillusionment ” with the Western Powers. M. 
Szabo, formerly a leading member of the Smallholders’ Party, 
was particularly active among emigre politicians and helped to 
found a 44 Hungarian Revolutionary Council ” at Strasbourg. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - U.N. Information Centre, London - Le Monde, Paris - 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. Hungary, 15661 A ; 

Nagy Execution, 16321 A ; Refugees, 15221 A.) 

A. ASTRONOMY. — Volcanic Eruption on the Moon. 

The Tass Agency announced on Nov. 12 that a volcanic 
eruption on the moon had been observed on Nov. 3 by the 
Russian astronomer Nikolai Kozyrev, using a 50-in. mirror 
telescope at the Crimea Observatory. It was stated that M. 
Kozyrev had noticed a reddish outline round the central peak 
of the 80-mile-wide Alphonsus crater in the course of three 
weeks’ observations during which 20 photographs were taken ; 
this phenomenon was believed to be caused by an ejection of 
volcanic ash from the crater’s central peak, which is 3,800 feet 
in height. 

The announcement aroused great interest in scientific circles, since 
it constituted an apparent refutation of previous theories as to the 
origin of the craters on the moon — either that they had been caused, 
by meteoric bombardment, or that they were the result of volc ani c 
action m i lli ons of years ago. Professor Mikhailov, chairman of the 
Astronomical Council of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, claimed 
that M. Kozyrev’s discovery had rendered “ completely unfounded 
the existing view on the origins of characteristic features of the lunar 
landscape, which ascribes them to the fall of meteorites ” ; he added 
that the volcanic eruption “ shows that the moon shares similar 
processes with the earth, which are responsible for the formation of 
mountain contours.” 

Whilst showing great interest in M. Kozyrev’s reported 
discovery, astronomers in Western countries adopted an 
attitude of reserve towards the possibility that volcanic action 
might still be taking place on the moon, and it was considered 
possible that M. Kozyrev might have misinterpreted the 
phenomenon observed. On Nov. 20 , however, Dr. H. Percy 
Wilkins — a leading British astronomer, and an expert on 
selenography— stated that he had observed a faint hut 44 very 
distinct ” reddish patch, half-a-mile across, slightly to the south 
of the central peak of the Alphonsus crater, in the area observed 
by M. Kozyrev. (Times - Daily Telegraph - Observer) 

(Prev. rep. 13335 D.) 

B. INDIA - SOVIET UNION. — Trade Agreement. 

A five-year trade agreement between the Soviet Union and 
India was signed in Moscow on Nov. 16. 

The agreement was concluded on a most-favoured nation basis and 
provided for the establishment of a clearing system under which 
payments will he made in Indian rupees without conversion into 
sterling or any other currency, so as to bring about a balanced trade 
without any foreign currency expenditure. 

Soviet exports to India will consist of various types of equipment, 
including complete sets for industrial units, power and oil drilling 
equipment, machinery for the coal industry and for irrigation projects, 
machine-tools, tractors and farm machinery, fertilzers, paper, oil 
products, cereals, and films. Indian exports to the Soviet Union will 
include tea, spices, hides and skins, wool, tobacco, shellac, cashew 
and essential oils, and such manufactured goods as 
jute fabrics, leather goods, and handicrafts. 

+k^tt ^ ment was secon d °I its kind between India and 
the U.S.S.R., the first one having been concluded on Dec. 2, 
1953. (Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London - Soviet 
Embassy Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. 15858 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. - Atomic Energy Authority. 
- Report for 1957-58. - A.E.A. Appointments. - Fleck 
Committees’ Reports on Windscale Accident. - Closing 
of No. i and No. 2 Windscale Reactors. - Developments 
at A.E.A. Establishments. - Modification of “ Zeta.” ~ 
The Nuclear Installations Bill. 

In its fourth annual report, published on July 24, the Atomic 
Energy Authority stated that “ substantial progress ” had been 
made during the year ending March 111, 1058, in the fields of 
defence commitments, research and development on the civil 
application of nuclear energy, and collaboration with industry 
and the electricity authorities. Some of the more important 
information contained m the report is summarized below : 

Establishments. At Harwell, the tliormo-mioloa,r assembly ZETA 
[see 15981 AI had started to operate on Axig. 12, 1957 ; PLUTO, a 
heavy-water moderated reactor using enriched uranium fuel and 
designed for the testing of materials, had begun working on Oct. 25, 

1957 ; and NEPTUNE, a zero-energy reactor moderated by ordinary 
water, fuelled with onriohod uranium, and intended for the special 
study of pressurizod-wator reactors for ship propulsion, had gone 
into operation on Nov. 7, 1957. 

At Oaldor Hall, whore a third reactor had started working on 
March 12, 1958, experiments in nuclear marine propulsion had been 
continued with a “ sealed-down version ” of the graphite-moderated, 
gas-ooolod reactor, but tlio conclusion had boon reached that this 
typo of reactor “ would not be suitable for marine propulsion, except 
for very large vessels.” Experiments with other systems would 
continue to bo studied in conjunction with the Admiralty, in order 
to determine a principle which was not only oilloiont hut economic. 
A Nautilus typo reactor would shortly be rccoivod from the U.S.A. 
in connexion with the development of atomic submarines [soe 1G298A ], 
but such a reactor, though efficient for its particular purpose, had 
not necessarily any wider application and was certainly not eeonomio. 
About 400,000,000 k.w.h. of electricity had been supplied to the 
national grid by the Oaldor Hall plant after 17 months* working. 

At Aldormaston, complementary research work had boon carried 
out by tlio Atomic Weapons Research (establishment in connexion 
with the heating of heavy hydrogen by a method known as 
** cylindrical shock heating compression.” Those experiments were 
directly related to the development of ZETA, 

The Winfrith Heath Act, authorizing the building of a now 
establishment at Winfrith Heath, Dorset, had been passed into law 
on July 31, 1957, and work on the site was now in progress. An 
Admiralty establishment at West IIowo would be taken over to 
servo as an engineering unit for the projeot. 

At Dounrcay, work on the fast-brooder experimental reactor [seo 
14315 Al had boon delayed by the diversion of effort necessitated by 
the Windscale accident (see below). All civil engineering work and 
tho major mechanical construction in the reactor building had, 
however, been completed, and tho plant was oxpocted to bo in 
operation early in 1959, 

At Amorsham, a new radio -chomical laboratory and office buildings 
had been opened in Novombor 1957. 

By tho end of March, 1958, tho construction of four nuclear power 
stations was under way— three for tho Central Electricity Generating 
Board, and one for the South of Scotland Electricity Board (see 
bolow). Tho report stated that it was now clear that future nuclear 
power stations would be ** of substantially greater capacity *' than 
had boon envisaged when the original programme was drawn up in 
February 1955 (see 34045 A). The programme would accordingly be 
“ ro-phasod ” to provide for a total output of 5,000-6,000 megawatts 
by the end of 1900. Experiments would be conducted with a gas- 
cooled, heavy -water moderated reactor which it was hoped could bo 
put to commercial xxso in nuclear power stations before 1970. 

Raw Material®. Soxxth Afrioa had continued to be the main sxipplier 
of uranium concentrates to the Authority. Consignments had also 
boon received from tho Belgian Congo, from Australia (Bum Jungle 
and Badixmx Hill), and, for tho first time, from the ore-treatment 
plant at Nknna, in the Bhodesia-Nyasaland Federation. The 
Anthority had contracted to purchase uranixim concentrates from 
Canada to the value of about 3105,000,000 between April 1, 1962, 
and March 31, 1963 face 16067 Bh 

Purchases of beryl had risen during the year, and the Mineral 
Dressing Laboratory at Harwell had worked on the concentration of 
beryl from low-grado ores. A ” modest tonnage ” of beryllium (i.e. 
tho refined metal) had boon purchased from a French produoer to 
provide fuel elements for tho advanood type of gas-cooled reactor. 

Isotopes said Irradiation. The total value of the sales of radio- 
isotopes during the year had been £650,000, as against £541,000 in 
the previous year— an increase of 20 per cent. The proportion of 
radio-isotope exports was 00 per cent, 

Five 1,000 curie xmits of caesium-137 were supplied for therapeutic 
purposes to British hospitals, and one 1,300 curie unit had been 
ordorod by a hospital in Toronto. 

A.E.A. Staff and Finance. Tho total number of staff employed by 
the Axithority had increased from 27,290 on April 1, 1957, to 30,341 
on March 31, 1958 ; of these, 14,481 wore non-indnstrial staff and 
15,860 were industrial employees. 

The approved Estimate of the Authority's expenditure in 1957- 

1958 totalled £98,7 69,000. 

Recent developments in connexion with atomic energy 
research and development are summarized below under cross- 
headings : 


A.E.A. Establishments and Reactors. 

The various establishments and reactors coming under the 
Atomic Energy Authority are set out below, with relevant 
details : 

A.E.A. Establishments. 

The Research Centres of the Authority’s three Groups are 
as follows • 

Aldermaston (Berkshire). Atomic Weapons Research Establish- 
ment : research work includes investigation of the possibilities of 
adapting the principles of tho hydrogen bomb to commercial use. 

Harwell (Berkshire), Atomic Energy Besearch Establishment : 
research into tho economic development of nuclear power, and 
production of radio-isotopes. 

Risley (Cheshire). Besearch and Development Branch of the 
Industrial Group : work has two main objectives, (a) to give techno- 
logical assistance to the Authority’s design centres when experiments 
at Harwell have reached the stage of “feasibility” justifying their 
translation into tho form of practical prototypes ; (6) to provide the 
Authority’s plants and factories with scientific and technical services, 
and to sponsor improvements necessary to efficient operation. 

Note. The scientific activities at both Harwell and Bisley are now 
controlled and co-ordinated by tho Member for Scientific Besearch 
(Sir John Cockcroft). In order to make the best ubo of the manpower 
and facilities available, tho responsibilities of the two organizations 
arc some times reversed in practice, many projects being shared 
botwoon them. 

Other A.E.A. Establishments are : 

* Amersham (Buckinghamshire) : Radio -chemical centre. 

t Windscale (Cumberland) : Advanced typo of reactor for pluto- 
nium production (planned for 1959). 
t Winfrith Heath (Dorset) : Thermo -nuclear research plant (under 
construction). 

t Woolwich Common s Electronics Engineering Centro, 

$ Culcheth (Lancashire) : Research and Development Laboratory. 
t Dounrcay (Caithness) : Experimental Reactor Establishment 
(under construction). 

Capenhurst and Springfield® (Cheshire) : Processing plants for 
tho production of reactor fuels. 

* Research Group. t Woapons Group. t Industrial Group. 

A.E.A. Reactor®. 


The following tabic gives details of the reactors operated by 
the Atomic Energy Authority ; 


Name and 

Date of 



Purpose 

Start-up Moderator Coolant 

Fuel 

Harwell (Berkshire) 

GLEJHJP : routine testing, 



natural 

biological irradiations . . 

1947 Graphite 

Air 

Uranium 

BEPO : Isotype produo- 

tion, general radiation 



natural 

source . . 

1948 Graphite 

Air 

Uranium 

ZEPHYR; Fast reactor 

studies 

DIMPLE : Thermal re- 

1954 None 
Heavy 

None 

Plutonium 

actor studios . . 

1954 Water 

None 

(Variable) 

LIDO : Thermal roaotor 

Natural 

Natural 

Uranium- 

studies . . 

1956 Water 

Water 

235 

DIDO : Isotype produc- 

Heavy 

Heavy 

Uranium 

tion, neutron physics . . 

1956 Water 

Water 

235 

NERO: Advanced 

graphite moderation 



enriched 

research 

1957 Graphite 

None 

Uranium 

PLUTO: Isotypo produc- 

tion, reactor materials' 

Heavy 

Heavy 

Uranium 

research 

1957 Water 

Water 

235 

‘NEPTUNE : Submarine 

Light 


enriched 

propulsion research 

1957 Water 

None 

Uranium 

HAZEL : Heavy-Water 

Heavy 


Ur any 1- 

moderator research 

1958 Water 

None 

Fluoride 

Aldermaston (Berkshire) 

HERALD: Radio-chom- 

ical studios, neutron 

Light 

Light 

Uranixim 

physics . 

1958 Water 

Water 

235 

Dounrcay (Caithness) 

(Fast Reactor). Fast re- 


Sodium- 

enriched 

actor breeding studies . . 

1959 None 

Potassium 

alloy 

Uranium or 
Plutonium 

D.M.T.B. (Pluto type) 

reactor materials' re- 

Heavy 

Heavy 

Uranium 

search . . 

1959 Water 

Water 

235 

Calder Hall (Cumberland) 

tCALDER “A” and “B”: 

Graphite 

1 

s 

natural 

Power, and plutonium 
production 

1956 (“A”) 
1958 (“B”) 

Dioxide 

Uranium 

Annan (Dumfriesshire) 

tCHAPELCROSS “A” 
and “ B " : Power and 
plutonium 

Graphite 

1 

§ 

natural 

1958 (“A") 

1959 (“ B **) 

Dioxide 

Uranium 


* Admiralty experimental reactor, t A.E.A. nuclear power stations. 


Note. Each of the four A.E.A. power stations (Calder Hall “A” 
and “ B " and Chapelcross “A” and “B”) are “ two -reactor ” 
stations. The first reactor of Calder Hall ** B ” started working on 
March 12, 1958, and the first reactor at Chapelcross “A” op. Nov. 11, 
1958, 
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A.E.A. Appointments. 

Early in 1958 alterations in the structure of the Authority 
were set in hand with the object of relieving the full-time 
technical Members from executive duties, thereby enabling them 
to devote more time to “ broad oversight ” and policy formation 
in their particular fields. The need for such a division of 
responsibilities had been felt for some time. 

Accordingly, on the resignation of Sir Christopher Hinton as 
managing director of the Industrial Group at Risley on Aug. 81, 
1957 [see 15789 A], only his executive duties were assumed by 
his former deputy. Sir William Leonard Owen, who was 
appointed managing director on Sept. 1, 1957. Responsibility 
for the policy decisions of the Industrial Group was entrusted 
to Sir William Cook (who, as Mr. W. Cook, had been managing 
director at Aldermaston) when he was appointed Member for 
Engineering and Production on the Board of the A.E.A. for a 
five-year term on Jan. 23, 1958. 

Similarly, the executive duties at Harwell of Sir John Cock- 
croft (Member for Scientific Research on the Board of the 
A.E.A.) were taken overby his deputy, Dr. F. B. J. Schonland, 
who was appointed managing director at Harwell on Jan. 28, 
1958. Sir William Penney (Member for Weapons Research and 
Development) continued to act as managing director of the 
Weapons Research Establishment at Aldermaston, pending a 
new appointment to that post. 

The following appointments of part-time Members for the statutory- 
period of three years were made by the Prime Minister during the 
year : Sir James Chadwick (Aug. 21, 1957) vice Viscount Cherwell 
(deceased) ; Lord Citrine (Jan. 1, 1958) vice Sir Luke Fawcett, whose 
extended term of appointment had ended. The appointment as part-time 
member of Sir Ivan Stedeford, which had expired on July 31, 1957, 
was extended for a further two years. 

Reports on Windscale Accident. 

The Teports of the three committees set up after the Wind- 
scale accident of 1957 (see 15904 A) under the chairmanship 
of Sir Alexander Fleck were published on Dec. 19, 1957 
(Organizations Committee), Jan. 8, 1958 (Health and Safety 
Committee), and July 3, 1958 (Technical Evaluation Commit- 
tee). The essential conclusions of these reports are summarized 
below : 

Organizations Committee. After reviewing the organization and 
staffing of the A.E.A.’s Research and Industrial Groups, the Committee 
found that while the organization system was theoretically satisfactory 
in all respects, there were insufficient senior technical staff to ensure 
its fully efficient operation. The report recommended the creation of 
a number of senior technical posts as " an urgent need,” and the 
Lord Privy Seal (Mr. ft. A. Butler) informed the House of Commons 
on Jan. 24, 1958, that the chairman of the Authority (Sir Edwin 
Plowden) had endorsed this view. The Authority subsequently 
embarked upon an intensive recruitment campaign. 

Health and Safety Committee. This report said that the Committee, 
having been " particularly conscious that the [Windscale] accident 
brought to the surface the latent public anxiety abont the hazards 
of atomic energy work,” had devoted a special section to this aspect 
of the review, although it was outside its terms of reference. It was 
thought that public anxiety was due to " the knowledge that exposure 
to radiation is not i mm ediately recognizable by any of the senses ” 
and to " the secrecy which has necessarily surrounded atomic energy 
development in its early years.” The committee had been convinced, 
however, that the " underlying conception ” of present-day safety 
precautions was " to aim to err on the side of caution,*’ and that, 
"within the limits of existing knowledge,” no chances were taken 
Education in radiological problems in industry and the Public 
Services was nevertheless imperative, and in this co nnexi on the 
following recommendations were made : 

(1) The A.E.A. should " take the lead ” in building up a specialized 
medical staff " commensurate with the future needs of the nation 
as a whole.** (2) Government departments should ensure that training 
in radiological problems would he given in those Public Services and 
industries for which they were responsible. This would affect not only 
medical officers of health and their senior medical staff, but also 
factory inspectors, sanitary and water engineers, etc. Basic instruc- 
tion should also he given to industrial nurses, health visitors, and 
the police. (3) Co-ordination "between the many Government 
departments concerned with health and safety in the atomic energy 
field” should he initiated by the Atomic Energy Authority. (4) A 
national training centre for health, physics, and nuclear safety staff 
(with courses graduated to suit all levels) should be established by 
the A.E.A., not only in the light of radiation hazards hut also to 
determine the safety aspects of the use of isotopes in medicine, 
agriculture, and industry. 

Within its specific terms of reference, the Committee’s general 
conclusion was that there were no fundamental weaknesses in the 
A.E.A.*s health and safety organization as such, hut that there was 
an acute shortage of the specialist staff needed for its proper operation. 
Throughout the Authority, " only about 90 ” full-time staff engaged 
on the control of health and safety matters had "honours degrees 
or equivalent qualifications,” and these were, in consequence, 

" seriously overburdened.” 


It was recalled that after publication of the original Windscale 
report [see 15904 A] the A.E.A. had set up a committee under Sir 
John Cockcroft to define what "safe practice” should he, and to 
combine the previously separate considerations of " health ” (i.e. the 
biological effects of radiation on human beings combined with normal 
industrial health matters) and " safety ” (i e. the physical measure- 
ments of radiation and the technical safety problems of reactors). 
This executive committee now had four sub -committees and was 
about to appoint a fifth — an arrangement which the report described 
as “ correct,” in view of the " new and complicated ” techniques of 
atomic energy. Greater integration of “ health ” and " safety ” 
was still required, however, as these two aspects tended to be separated 
in discussions " at lower levels.” In factories of the Industrial Group 
it was recommended that health and safety sections should be " fully 
integrated into a single section responsible directly to the works 
general manager ” — who should be highly qualified in both science 
and medicine. It was recognized that men with such dual qualifica- 
tions were not easy to find, and associated research work was 
suggested as a "necessary and desirable stimulant” to safety staff 
who were specialists in either nuclear physics or medicine. 

Regulations within the safety branch of the Industrial Group 
should provide (i) " codes of practioe ” for the safe design and opera- 
tion of reactors, chemical plant, and laboratories ; (ii) medical, 
radiological, and industrial safety services at each site ; and (iii) an 
independent inspection service. Emergency procedures should be 
brought to a "uniformly high standard” (such as the "adequate 
and alert ” standard at Harwell), so that maximum resources could 
be concentrated upon any one site in case of need. The safety organi- 
zation at Risley was satisfactory in concept, but under-staffed ; at 
Aldermaston there were as yet no full -time safety staff — a matter 
which demanded attention in view of the anticipated increasing scale 
of operations there — and it was recommended that, for the time being, 
"functional responsibility to the manager for all Bafety matters” 
should be encharged to members of the scientific staff on a rota basis. 
Greater collaboration among the Authority’s three Groups was urged 
in dealing with the problems of " criticality ” [i.e. the conditions in 
which a quantity of fissile material reaches the " critical mass ” at 
which heat and fission products are produced. 1 

Technical Evaluation Committee. The principal finding of this 
Committee was that the fire in No. 1 reactor at Windscale in October 
1957 had been started not by the uranium fuel, hut by the surrounding 
blocks of graphite used as a " moderator.” 

The report confirmed the diagnosis, contained in the Prime Minister’s 
memorandum of Oct. 10, 1957 (see 15904 A), that " the immediate 
cause of the acoident was the application too soon and at too rapid 
a rate of secondary nuclear heating to release the Wigner energy 
from the graphite ” (see below). The design of the uranium fuel 
elements had been satisfactory, bnt the Committee made the following 
criticisms : 

(1) Raising the graphite temperature by nuclear means (as required 
to accomplish the " Wigner release **) was not reliable. 

(2) The existing instrumentation at Windscale for recording the 
temperatures of both graphite and uranium fuel was inadequate. 

(3) The filters for radio-activity installed at the top of the plant’s 
chimney-stacks had successfully collected " considerable numbers of 
radio-active particles ” after the accident, but little of the radio - 
iodine gas ; alteration of their design was therefore indicated. 

(4) The lithium -magnesium fuel cartridges (used for the production 
of tritium for military purposes, and installed in the pile at the time 
of the accident) were of unsatisfactory design in that they were too 
readily oxidized by air at high temperatures such as those entailed 
by the " Wigner release ” procedure. 

After consideration, of the Technical Evaluation Committee’s 
report, the A.E.A. announced on July 15 that the No. 1 Wind- 
scale reactor would be sealed and abandoned. A similar decision 
to close the No. 2 reactor was made on Oct. 23. The announce- 
ment said that while it would be possible to re-start the No. 2 
reactor, the necessary modifications and improvements involved 
by the recommendations of the Fleck Committees would cost 
in the region of £500,000, which would make future production 
of plutonium “ extremely expensive,” especially since the pile 
would have only three remaining years of useful life. 

The Windscale plant had been designed for 10 years* active service 
and was completed in 1950 at a cost of £7,400,000 ; it had already 
served a considerable part of its purpose by producing all the 
plutonium required for the U.K.’s first atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
The closing down will not affect the future programme for plutonium 
production, nor will it cause any redundancy among the Windscale 
employees, some of whom will continue to work at the chemical 
processing plant (which will continue to develop) while others will be 
reallocated. 

On Nov. 2 the A.E.A. announced that a new and advanced 
type of reactor would be built at Windscale in the near future, 
embodying carbon-dioxide cooling, the use of beryllium as a 
moderator, and “ enriched fuel.” 

Note. The constant bombardment of graphite by nuclear fission 
results in mild distortion and accumulation of energy which must he 
periodically relieved by an " annealing ” operation, which involves 
fating the graphite to a temperature above that of the atomic pile. 
If this is not done, the accumulated energy may "be released Into the 
reactor without warning in the form of heat — with disastrous results. 
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Such energy is tormod " Wigner energy ’’ after the U.S. discoveror 
of the phenomenon , the process of its dissipation is termed the 
" Wigner release.’ * 

The frequency of release is determined by the working temperature 
of the reactor concerned ; at low temperatures (for which the Wind- 
scale plant was designed) " Wigner energy " is built up comparatively 
quickly to a considerable and potentially clangorous level ; but the 
working temperature of hotter reactors (as at Caldor Hall) spontane- 
ously releases most of the energy on formation, so that the danger- 
point is not reached for a much longer period. The Oaldcr Hall 
reactors will not become duo for annealing for another two years, 
when they will be four years old ; those at commercial power stations, 
which have boon designed for still higher working temperatures, may 
never require annealing at all. 

The behaviour of graphite under these conditions was not fully 
known when the Wmclscalo plant was built ; nor was it then 
appreciated that further danger lay in an air-cooling system, in which 
hot graphite and hot uranium oxidize violently. Subsequent reactors 
at Caldor Hall, and at all the civil power stations, achieve oooling by 
the use of inert carbon dioxide. An experimental annealing operation 
in which particular attention was paid to the subsidiary effects of 
the high temperature involved (more than 300 deg. Contigrado) was 
carried out on the 10 -year-old BE DO reactor at Harwell on March 
15-16. All existing U.K. reactors employ graphite as a “ moderator ” ; 
only two other known materials can perform the same function — 
beryllium (which can withstand higher temperatures than graphite) 
and heavy water, but both are more expensive and in short supply. 

Developments at Other A.E.A. Establishments, 

Recent developments at the Aldermaston, Calder Hall, 
Harwell, and Winfrith Heath establishments are summarized 
below : 

Aldermaston. An accident occurred in the metallurgical laboratory 
of the Atomic Weapons Research Establishment on Dec. 11, 1957, 
causing the death of a senior experimental officer and injuries to llvo 
other scientists. The A.E.A. stated that the accident was caused 
by a chemical process and had * ‘ no radioactive significance whatever/’ 

Calder Hall. On June 28 an explosion in a £250,000 turbine (one 
of four cominissionod to supply electricity to the National Grid) at 
Caldor Hall " B ” atomic power station caused extensive damage 
but no personal injuries. A board of inquiry reported on Aug. 21 
that the accident had boon caused by the jamming of two valves in 
the turbine by fragments of chilled iron shot, causing it to overspood 
and disintegrate " through sheer centrifugal force/' The board made 
three recommendations to avert similar accidents in the future : 
(i) additional precautions to ensure that hard materials did not enter 
or remain in the system ; (ii) examination of the remainder of the 
steam plant to ensure its freedom, from the intrusion of such materials ; 
(iii) construction of a strong wall between the turbines and the control 
rooms. 

Harwell. PLUTO, a new reactor for testing materials and com- 
ponents for advanced nuclear power systems, and designed also to 
produce Cobalt-60 " at high activity levels for hospital and industrial 
use,” began operations on Oot. 25, 1957. NEPTUNE, a zero-enorgy 
reactor intondod to advanoo research on the nuclear propulsion of 
submarines in conjunction with civil engineering developments at 
Dounroay, startod working on Nov. 7, 1957, Tho reactor was designed 
by Rolls-Eoyce Ltd, on behalf of tho Admiralty ; using enriched 
uranium as fuel and generating "only a few watts" of heat, it 
dispenses with a cooling system and uses ordinary water as a 
moderator. A furtlior zoro-onorgy reactor, ITAZEL (Homogenous 
Assembly-Zero Energy) was started on March 28, 1958, using heavy 
water as a moderator, In which uranium ouranyl fluoride was dissolved 
to provide an enriched fuel. The experimental operation on tho BEPO 
reaotor in connexion with tho Windscale inquiry is described above. 

Winfrith Heath. Mr. D. W. Fry, deputy director at Harwell, was 
appointed head of tho now research establishment at Winfrith Heath 
(Dorset) on Sept. 28, 1958. Sir John Cockcroft announced at Geneva 
on Sopt. 8 that all research on “ controlled thermo -nuclear reactions ” 
would be transferred to Winfrith between 1961-1963, and that both 
fission and fusion work would be developed there. The move would 
"also provide a margin for now work as yet unsoon which will 
undoubtedly be developed at Harwell/' and meant that ZETA II, 
now under preliminary design at Harwell, would be completed at 
Winfrith (see below). 

The director of the European Nuclear Energy Agency (M. 
Pierre Huet) said on June 19 that the new research establish- 
ment at Winfrith Heath would be “ for joint European use.’* 
Constructional costs of about £10,714,000 had been approved 
by a committee presided over by Sir John Cockcroft and 
Professor Perrin, chairman of the French Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Development of ZETA Reactor. 

Sir John Cockcroft, in his statement of Jan. 24, 1958 on the 
experiments with ZETA [see 15981 A], had said that he was 
“ 90 per cent certain that thermo-nuclear fusion had taken 
place ” ; he added, however, that it was improbable that the 
neutrons so far observed had been the result of such fusion. 
Dr. B. F. J. Schonland stated on May 16 that it had since been 
established that such neutrons had not been caused by thermo- 
nuclear fission but by the “ collision ” of fast and slow moving 
deuterium atoms (deuterium being the gas inside ZETA). 


Both Dr. Schonland and Dr. Peter Thonemajm (leader of the ZETA 
team of scientists) denied, however, that their latest conclusions 
implied a "setback" or in any way reduced ZETA's value; they 
merely explained the origin of " some " of the neutrons produced 
" at the relatively low temperature of 5,000,000 degrees Centigrade,” 
and provided " a new line on which to proceed." Preliminary modifi- 
cations would be made to ZETA to make it possible to attain 
temperatures of 10,000,000 deg. Centigrade, and to prove that true 
thermo -nuclear reactions had been produced. 

Sir Edwin Plowden disclosed on July 25 that design work had 
started al Harwell on ZETA II, with which it was planned to 
reach temperatures of 100,000,000 degrees Centigrade. [In his 
J anuary statement Sir John Cockcroft had said ; “ If and when 
we reach a temperature of 25,000,000 degrees, the number of 
neutrons per pulse should increase at least 10,000 times. . . In 
order to break even, we will have to produce temperatures of 
about 300,000,000 degrees.”] It was expected that a further 
modification of ZETA I would be m use early in 1959. 

Sir Edwin stated that tho design of ZETA II had been based, not 
only on tho knowledge gained from its prototype, but on the results 
of experiments in the process of " shock heating ” at Aldermaston, 
not previously rovoaled. By this latter process a current rise of 
5,000,000 ampdres per second had been measured for the expenditure 
of only 45,000 joulos of energy (3,600,000 joules kilowatt-hour); 
with ZETA 500,000 joules had boon used to induce a current of 
200,000 amperes, but this current had hcen retained for a much 
longer period than was so far possible with the Aldermaston technique. 

British Heavy Water Process. 

A British company, Constructors John Brown Ltd. (a sub- 
sidiary of John Brown and Co. Ltd., and thereby linked 
with the Hawker Siddcley-John Brown Nuclear Power Co. Ltd.) 
announced on Aug. 21 the development of a process which 
would enable heavy water to be produced at a cost lower than 
the price of $28 per pound al present charged by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The U.S. selling price (equivalent to about £20,000 per ton, and 
achioved by largo-sealo production) had secured for the U.S.A. a 
virtual monopoly in world supplies of heavy water, since no other 
country had boon able to produce its own supplies at a comparable 
figure— o.g. heavy water from Norway, produced by electrolysis of 
natural water, soils at £75,000 a ton [soo 14765 A.] 

Since the original conception of atomic development in the U.K. 
was basod on reactors using graphite as a moderator, the demand 
for heavy water has hitherto been small. Research, however, has 
shown that heavy water is more efficient as a moderator and also 
enables power roaotore to be built more compactly— -an important 
consideration in tho development of atomic marine engines and small 
electric-power plants. It was stated that the basic principle of the 
British process was not now, but that a " new route " in its application 
had made it economic for tho first time. 

Ten- Year Plan for Uranium Supplies. 

The A.E.A. announced on Sept. 6 a 10-year contract plan for 
buying supplies of chemical concentrates containing up to 500 
short tons of uranium oxide from existing or future mines in 
British Guiana, Kenya, Swaziland, Tanganyika, and Uganda. 
The contracts would date from the start of production, but the 
10-year period could not be extended beyond 1972. 

Plans to extend the U.K. survey to discover sources of 
uranium into northern and central Wales, northern England, 
and the southern uplands of Scotland were announced on Oct. 8 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. A 
1957 survey carried out in Cornwall had proved sufficiently 
“ interesting ” to warrant exploratory drilling. 

Modification of Nuclear Power Stations. 

The Ministry of Defence issued the following statement on 
June 17 : 

" In order to provide insurance against future defence needs, 
certain of tho civil nuclear power reactors now in the early construc- 
tion or design stage are being modified so that the plutonium produced 
as a by-product is suitable for use, if the need arises, for military 
purposes. These modifications will not delay the construction of the 
reactors and will not affect their normal operation as civil power 
stations. This decision does not affect power stations at Bradwell, 
Berkeley, and Hunterston [see 15531 A] where construction and 
installation are already well advanced. Hunterston is so designed 
as to be suitable for this purpose anyway.” 

This decision represented a reversal of previous policy, which 
had resulted in the U.K. being the only country in the world 
with a substantial programme of nuclear power stations 
operated solely for civil use. Under the new plan, Hunterston 
and Hinkley Point, together with the new stations planned for 
Dungeness and Sizewell (see below), will join the A.E.A/s 
Calder Hall and Chapelcross, which are already dual-purpose 
stations capable of producing both electricity and plutonium. 

The Central Electricity Generating Board applied to the 
Ministry of Power on May 29 for authority to develop its fifth 
nuclear power station (which would have an output of 
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500,000-550,000 kilowatts) at Dungeness (Kent). A similar 
application was made on Sept. 29 m connexion with, a sixth 
station (with an output of 650,000 kilowatts) which it was 
proposed to build at Sizewell (Suffolk). Both sites were chosen 
with a view to securing good water-cooling facilities and the 
minimum interference with land used for agricultural purposes. 
The Sizewell station will be the biggest so faT planned in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Minister of Power (Lord Mills) announced on Aug. 1 that 
approval had been given for the £50,000,000 nuclear power 
station project at Trawsfyndd, Merioneth (see 15788 A). 

As this station, will be in the Snowdonia National Park, the Central 
Electricity Generating Board undertook to employ a landscape 
architect and to consult with the local planning authority and the 
Royal Pine Art Co mmis sion before making final decisions for the 
layout and design of the buildings. The site was chosen because no 
alternative regional site would satisfy the three essential requirements 
of relative isolation, adequate water-supply for cooling, and good 
foundations for the reactors ; it was stated, however, that it would 
“ not be regarded as a precedent for placing power stations in 
National Parks.” 

The following is a summary of the U.K. nuclear power 
station programme (other than A.E.A. power stations), with 
the planned output of each station : 

Under Construction : 

England 

Berkeley (Gloucestershire) . . 

Bradwell (Essex) 

Hmkley Point (Somerset) 

Scotland 

Chapelcross (DumMes-shire) 

Hunterston (Ayrshire) 

Proposed : 

Dungeness (Kent) 

Sizewell (Suffolk) 

Trawsfynydd (Merioneth) . . 

Northern Ireland 


275 megawatts 

300 

500 

184 

360 


500 

650 

500 

150 


Formation of Nuclear Chemical Plant Company. 

It was anno unced on Aug. 29 that a new company concerned 
with the design and engineering of processing and treatment 
plant for the nuclear industry had been formed by three large 
engineering firms — the Power Gas Corporation, John Thompson, 
and Humphreys & Glisgow — under the name of the Nuclear 
Chemical Plant Company. 

The Nuclear Installations Bill. 

The Nuclear Installations (Licensing and Insurance) Bill was 
published as a White Paper on Oct. 30. Its main provisions 
were as follows : 

(1) No ato mic fission reactor might be constructed in the ILK. 
outside the jurisdiction of the A.E.A. without a licence from the 
Minis ter of Power (or, in the case of Scotland, from the Secretary of 
State), who would impose such conditions as he might think fit m 
the interests of public safety. 

(2) On being licensed, the owner of any reactor would incur 
absolute liability for compensation “ for all hurt to persons or damage 
to property caused by radiation arising from the site,” even though 
the cause might have been an “ unavoidable accident.” Such liability 
would be limited to £5,000,000 for any one accident on any one site, 
and would he reduced in the event of a claimant being found guilty 
of contributory negligence. 

(3) A licensed reactor owner would be required to insure against 
thft contingency of t his liability, unless he could show that his liquid 
assets were sufficient to cover it. In either case the cover would 
require the approval of the Minis ter of Power, with the consent of 
the Treasury. 

(4) Any occurrence involving a liability of over £5,000,000 would 
be treated as a “ national disaster ” and referred to Parliament with 
a view to the allocation of Government assistance. 

(5) Because certain types of injury only become apparent a long 
time after exposure to nuclear radiation, actions for damages could 
be brought at any time up to 10 years after the original incident. 

(6) After an accident involving radiation, the Minister of Power 
would be enabled to revoke the licence of the site in question, and 
to give directions for preventing radio-active danger from disused 
plant, so long as that danger remained. 

(7) Should an offence under the Bill be committed by a corpora- 
tion, its directors could be punished individually, as well as the 
corporation as a body. In the case of more serious offences, should 
a corporation be fined after trial by jury the amount of the fine 
would be left to the discretion of the Court, and would not be subject 
to the limits otherwise laid down. 

The Bill aimed to impose upon private and corporate owners 
of nuclear plants a comparable liability for compensation to that 
incurred by the A.E.A. as a result of the Atomic Energy 
Authority Act of 1954. In the case of the Authority, however, 
there is no limit to the amount of any claims which may be 
made against it, nor any form of insurance to cover such 
claims. It was pointed out that it was unlikely that any single 
claim against a private owner would approach the maximum of 


£5,000,000 laid down by the Bill ; the damage sustained at 
Wmdscale had been evaluated at under £100,000, of which 
£60,000 to £70,000 concerned contaminated milk supplies. The 
insurance market had informed the Government of its readiness 
to provide the necessary cover for privately-owned nuclear 
plants, questions of premiums being left to the insurance 
companies and the owners. 

The scope of the Bill includes the nuclear power plants which 
are the responsibility of the Central Electricity Generating 
Board, together with the privately- owned reactors already built 
or projected — of which the first is that operated by Associated 
Electrical Industries at Aldermaston. Its provisions will apply 
only to land-based fission reactors, since the development 
of reactors m ships, submarines, and aircraft presents problems 
which call for further study and legislation. — (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Atomic Energy Authority) 
(Prev. rep. 15904 A ; 15788 A 5 15531 A). 

A. BAGHDAD PACT. — Headquarters transferred to 
Ankara. - Progress of Transport and Telecommunications 
Schemes in Baghdad Pact Region. 

After a meeting of the Council of the Baghdad Pact in 
Ankara on Oct. 23, it was announced that “ owing to the 
present situation ” the Governments of Britain, Pakistan, 
Persia, Turkey, and the U.S.A. had agreed that the Baghdad 
Pact headquarters — including the Council, the Secretariat, and 
the Joint Military Planning Staff— should be temporarily set 
up in the Turkish capital, with retrospective effect from Oct. 17. 
This decision, the communique added, was “ of an administra- 
tive nature ” and had been taken “ with a view to ensuring 
the continuation of the Pact’s activities.” 

It was pointed out in tbe PresB that Iraq was still an official member 
of tbe Baghdad Pact but that, m view of her possible defection, all 
Iraqis on tbe headquarters staff, including the Secretary-General, had 
been given indefinite leave with pay pending a clarification of the 
present position. 

A meeting of the Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact 
was held m London on July 21-24. 

A co mmuni que issued on the latter date stated that there had been 
“ a common determination to proceed vigorously with the committee’s 
work ” ; that the committee had “ derived encouragement from the 
progress already achieved ” ; and that all the delegations wore 
“ convinced that special emphasis should continue to be placed on 
the implementation of the joint projects.” The following details wore 
given on the progress of various schemes : 

Telecommunications. Specifications submitted by the U.K. for the 
improvement and extension of radio-telegraph and radio -telephone 
circuits between London and the other member-countries had been 
approved by the Pakistani, Persian, and Turkish Governments, and 
tenders had been invited for the supply of the equipment. The U.K. 
Government had contributed £400,000 towards the cost. A team of 
U.S. technicians was currently engaged m a physical survey for the 
establishment of micro-wave links between member-countries, the 
U.S. Government having pledged $18,300,000 towards the cost. [A 
direct radio -telephone communications service between Turkey and 
Persia was inaugurated on Sept. 17, 1957.1 

Highways. Work was in progress on linking the Persian road 
system from Tabriz and Teheran with the Turkish road system. 
For the proposed southern road linking Karachi with Persia, the 
U.K. had promised a contribution of £100,000 to Pakistan for the 
actual construction, subject to the satisfactory financing of the project 
as a whole ; this amount was additional to the £100,000 already 
allocated by the U.K. for the cost of survey equipment. 

Railways. A survey report on the proposed railway between Mus 
(Turkey) and Tabriz (Persia) had been submitted by the U.S. delega- 
tion. Part of the Persian section had already beon completed, whilst 
Turkey was beginning the construction of her own section. To meet 
the cost of construction, the U.K. bad agreed to allocate £100,000 
each to Persia and Turkey, which would be additional to the 
(approximately) $2,000,000 previously allocated by the U.S.A. for 
rail construction in Persia. 

Technical Assistance Programme. Many more experts and con- 
sultants would start work on joint projects, in addition to the surveys 
already made and investigations already carried out — e.g. on com- 
munications projects and agricultural pest-control problems. There 
had been a steady flow of students from the region for advanced 
training in medical and technical subjects in the U.K. Several 
laboratories were being equipped in the region under the programme. 

The Baghdad Pact Military Committee met in Ankara on 
Nov. 5-7 — its first meeting since the Iraqi revolution; the 
committee discussed plans and studies prepared by the Com- 
bined Military Planning Staff since the Council’s meeting in 
London in July. The appointment of Lieut.-General C. P. Jones 
(U.K.) as Director of the Combined Military Planning Staff of 
the Baghdad Pact Organization was announced on Nov. 21. 
General Jones succeeded General Ekrem Arkalim (Turkey) and 
will take up his new appointment on January 1, 1959. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - New York Times - Turkish Embassy 
Press Department, London) (Prev. rep. 16340 A.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Railways. - Anticipated 
Deficit of £85,000,000 for 1958. - Government Promises 
of Assistance under Transport (Railway Finances) Act. 

The Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation (Mr. Harold 
Watkinson) announced in the House of Commons on Nov. 5 
that, owing to a “ precipitous fall ” in British Railways’ revenue 
during the past few months as the result of an unexpected 
decline m coal and steel trallie, the British Transport Commis- 
sion would probably incur a deficit of about £85,000,000 in 1958. 
In response to an appeal by the Commission for help in meeting 
this deficit, the Government had agreed to advance the necessary 
funds under the Transport (Railway Finance) Act. 

A special report to Mr. Watkinson hy Sir Brian Robertson, 
chairman of the B.T.C., setting out the railways’ position and 
proposing additional savings in working expenses of at least 
£20,000,000 a year, was published on the same day and is 
summarized below, together with Mr. Watkinson’s reply of 
October 80. 

Sir Brian Robertson”® Report. 

Sir Brian stated that in the first 36 weeks of 1958 British Railways’ 
traffic receipts had declined hy £18,000,000, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1957, The greator part of this decline was 
accounted for by lower freight roooipts, which had fallen by nearly 
£17,000,000 (or seven percent), whereas passenger roooipts had fallen 
by only £1,300,000, or 1$ per cent. Tho fall in freight receipts had 
not boon caused by tho diversion of traffic to other forms of transport, 
but was vory largely duo to tho reduced demand for coal and the 
decline in stool production and the consumption of scrap. Coal and 
steel traffic normally provided about 40 por cent and 20 per cent 
respectively of railway freight roooipts, but at present rovenuo from 
tho carriage of coal and minerals averagod about £600,000 a week 
(or over £30,000,000 a yoar) loss than at the some timo last year. 
Tho report added that tho overall decline in railway receipts reflected 
a shrinkage of £5,000,000 in Government traffic, both passenger and 
freight. 

In tho light of present traffic trends (tho report continued) tho 
Commission could not assume that there would be any material 
improvement In British Railways' receipts during tho remainder of 
1958, whilst tho not receipts from the Commission's other activities 
were not expected to do more than meet their share of central charges. 
Tho shortfall of British Railways' gross receipts for tho year, com- 
pared with the target of £505,000,000, was therefore expected to be 
about £30,000,000. After adding the railways' share of central 
charges, tho Commission’s total deficit for 1958 was estimated at 
about £85,000,000, or over £20,000,000 more than in 1957. 

“In a situation such as this," Sir Brian wont on, “ tho financial 
structure of tho Commission has tho disadvantage compared with 
other businesses . . . that the fixed interest on Transport Stock which 
tho Commission has to pay is an expense which has to be met in full 
each year whatever tho earnings may bo. There is no equity capital 
which can go insufficiently rewarded or unrewarded in a bad year. 
It has not been possible to build up a general reserve which could be 
used to moot such an emergency. Of tho £250,000,000 of ‘ deficit ’ 
borrowings authorized by the Transport (Railway Finances) Act, 
£118,000,000 has boon borrowed in respect of tho years 1956 and 
1957. Assuming the deficit for 1958 to bo of tho order of £85,000,000, 
tho total borrowing in respect of tho throe years 1956-58 would amount 
to about £200,000,000. The Commission’s total borrowing powers in 
respect of the deficits may, therefore, bo exhausted during 1959." 

Tho principal stops taken by tho Commission to implement the 
economy and modernization proposals put forward in May 1958 (see 
10209 A) wore summarized in Sir Brian's report as follows : 

Staff Reduction®. British Railways staff at Aug. 31, 1958, numbered 
503,000, or 17,000 (three por cent) fewer than at Aug. 31, 1957. 
Reductions wore continuing. 

Wagons. The total number of railway wagons in September, 1958, 
was slightly over 1,000,000, a reduction of 57,000 during the year. 
Tho process of replacing older wagons by now ones of larger capacity 
was continuing. 

Rationalization. It was expected that 58 proposals for the with- 
drawal of passenger and freight services would have boon submitted 
by tho end of 1958, involving net annual savings estimated at 
£1,500,000. New proposals to be submitted would include some of 
greater size and importance, and about 35 would bo considered 
before June 30, 1959. 

Mileage. An 11 per cent saving had been made in steam -train mileage 
and a smaller one in oiooirio-tratn mileage ; there had, however, been 
a 01 per cent incroaso in diosol-workod mileage. It was planned by 
the coming winter to reduce steam and electric mileage still further 
and to make a considerable increase in diesel mileage, resulting in a 
net decrease of about 88,000 miles in tho weekly average. 

These economies, and additional measures to bo pressed forward 
by the Commission, were expected to result in economies of at least 
£20,000,000 in a full year In particular, British Railways would 
aim at still greater reductions in railway installations, including 
workshops and goods terminals. A further review would be earned 
out of facilities for the construction and maintenance of rolling stock, 
so as to secure greater concentration and co-ordination of engineering 
resources. 

As regards revenue, the report pointed out that any general 
increase in passenger fares would have to be very carefully considered 
in the light of current conditions, but seleoted increases would be 


made wherever possible. Similarly, although an overall emergency 
increase in freight charges might yield temporary advantages, these 
might easily be succeeded by permanent disadvantages. Discussions 
were going on with the heavy industries to improve revenue from 
“ certain nnportant flows of bulk and heavy traffic," but as far as 
possible it was the Commission’s policy to hold down freight charges 
so as to encourage traffic. 

Tho report stressed that the best way of achieving reductions in 
expenditure aud increases m traffic lay through modernization — such 
items as diesel traction, electrification, and continuous braking of 
freight trams having already produced beneficial results. 

Sir Brian Robertson concluded by saying that “nothing has 
happened to stultify the appreciation of the future prospects of the 
railways as set out m 1956.” The new equipment put mto service 
had “justified the claims made for it," and although increased 
flexibility in charging methods [see 14316 AT had given results more 
slowly than expected, these were beginning to mature The severe 
setback in the industries on which the railways most depended had 
not “ shaken tho Commission’s plans or their determination to see 
them carried through to success," and it was now preparing a 
rationalization programme for 1959, tho main features of which would 
be presented to the Minister by the end of 1958. In the meantime 
Sir Brian invited the Minister to appoint auditors to “ verify the 
critical points of our presentation of the situation." 

Mr, Watkinson'® Reply. 

“In the Government’s view," Mr. Watkinson stated, “it would 
be reasonable to assume that the present phase in the economy is 
temporary and that a future expansion of economic activity is to be 
expected. The addition of a possible further £25 million to the 
accumulated deficit is, however, an extremely serious matter, and the 
maximum effort will bo roquirod from all concerned with the future 
of tho railways if it is to bo put right. 

“ The B.T.C. restates its view that a modem railway system is 
essential to our industrial future. I do not dissent, although ... it 
will havo to be a more compact and efficient system than it is to-day. 
I shall look to yon and your colloaguos, therefore, to press forward 
with your plans for scouring economies with tho utmost determination. 

“ I appreciate that your 1958 financial picture is, to a largo extent, 
duo to external causes, but continued repetition would impair 
financial discipline and confidence in the financial future of the 
railways. Nor can the Government envisage an indefinite extension 
of tho timo when tho Commission will break even. The Commission 
havo, however, made substantial economies this year, and I note that 
it is the Commission's intention to secure in addition further savings 
in working expenses of at least £20 million per annum. 

“ The Government accept that the modernization of the railways 
must continue, and I am glad to sec your expression of tho Commis- 
sion’s confidence in its eventual success. The Government have 
considered how tlxo immediate position should be mot and have 
decided that tho best course would bo to advance tho necessary 
funds under tho Transport (Railway Finances) Aot, 1957. The 
question of how to moot your future position can bo considered in 
connexion with tho general question of the limits on tho borrowing 
powers of the Commission, which is bound to arise shortly in any case. 

“ I told you in my letter of May 5 that the Government is prepared 
to consider how far it might be practicable to provide for a more 
rapid completion of at least parts of tho modernization plan The 
scale and pace of tho different parts of the plan will now also need 
to be looked at in the light of your proposals for speeding up economies, 
as well, of course, as in relation to the scale of public investment as 
a whole." 

Mr. Watkinson concluded by welcoming tho suggestion that he 
should appoint auditors to “ verify that the undertakings which the 
Commission gave earlier in the year to reduce the working costa of 
British Railways will havo been substantially fulfilled by the end of 
the year, and that the main cause of the present position Is a fall in 
coal and mineral traffic rather than any failure by the Commission 
to hold their share of those traffics." 

The announcement of this further loan to the Commission 
under the Act (which authorizes borrowings of up to £250,000,000 
to meet deficits — see 15438 A) brought the amount so far 
advanced or promised to over £200,000,000. (Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Pref. rep. B.T.C. Report 
for 1957, 16326 A ; Rail Modernization Plans, 16209 A 5 
Transport (Railway Finances) Bill, 15438 A*) 

B. FRANCE. — Defence Appointments. 

The French Government approved the following appoint- 
ments in the armed forces on Sept. 18 : (a) Air Force General 
Max Gelee as French representative on the NATO Standing 
Group in Washington vice General Piatte, who became Com- 
mander of the Strategic Reserves ; (6) Air Force General 
Jouhaud as Chief of Staff of the Air Force vice General Gelde ; 
(c) Air Force General Maurice Challe as deputy to General Salan 
(the C.-in-C. in Algeria) vice General Jouhaud. Since the 
appointment of General Salan as the French Government’s 
Delegate- General in Algeria, General Jouhaud had actually 
held operational command of all French forces in the territory. 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 16279 A, pages 16286-87 5 

16x30 D.) 
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A. BELGIUM. — Formation of Christian Social- 
Liberal Coalition Government. - All-Party Agreement 
on Schools Question. 

The Christian Social Government headed by M. Eyskens 
resigned on Nov. 4 following an agreement by the Liberal and 
Christian Social parties laying down the conditions on which 
the former would join a coalition Cabinet. Although the Liberals 
had declined to enter into a coalition with the Chnstian Socials 
after the general elections in June, their attitude changed 
following the municipal elections held on Oct. 12, in winch they 
had suffered further reverses. An agreement drafted by 
Chnstian Social and Liberal negotiators, providing for the 
Liberal Party’s participation in the Government, was ratified by 
that party’s National Council on Oct. 27 by 504 votes to 89, 
with 21 abstentions. 

At the invitation of King Baudouin, M. Eyskens formed a 
new Government on Nov. 6 consisting of 12 Christian Socials 
and 7 Liberals. Its membership was as follows : 


*M. Gaston Eyskens (Christian Social) . . Prime Minister. 

M. Albert Lilar (Liberal) Vice-Premier. 

*M. Jean Van Houtte (Christian Social) . . Finance. 

M. Pierre Wigny (Christian Social) . . Foreign Affairs. 
*M. Arthur Gilson (Christian Social) . . Defence. 

M. Oscar Behogne (Christian Social) . . Labour. 

M. L. Merehiers (Liberal) . . . . Justice. 

M. Ren6 Lefebvre (Liberal) . . . Interior. 

M. Jacques Offelen (Liberal) . . . Foreign Trade. 

M. J. Vandersehueren (Liberal) . . . . Economic Affairs. 

M. Leon Servais (Christian Social) . . Social Security. 

*M. Paul Seghers (Christian Social) . . Communications. 

M. Charles Moureaux (Liberal) . . . . Education. 

*Baron Albert de Vleeschauwer . . 


M. Marcel Van Hemelryck . . . . Congo and Ruanda- 

( Christian Social) Urundi. 

M. Omer Van Audenhoven (Liberal) . . Public Works and 

Reconstruction. 

M. Paul Meyers (Christian Social) . Health. 

M. Paul Van den Boeynants 

(Christian Social) Middle Classes. 

M. Pierre Harmel (Christian Social) . . Cultural Affairs. 

* Held same portfolio in previous Cabinet. 


The appointment of a Liberal as Minister of Education was one 
of the conditions of the coalition agreement. M. Harmel was 
Minister of Justice and M. Servais Minister of Labour in the previous 
Government. 

A still more important political development occurred on 
Nov. 6, when a National Committee representing the three main 
political parties (Christian Socials, Liberals, and Socialists) 
approved the text of a final settlement of the Belgian schools 
question; this committee had been set up on Aug. 8 to 
seek a solution to the question — hitherto one of the most 
intractable facing successive governments. This problem, in 
which the supporters of the official schools and those of the 
“ free ” schools (which are mainly Roman Catholic) had been 
strongly opposed to each other, was one of the principal causes 
of disagreement between the Christian Socials on the one hand 
and the Socialists and Liberals on the other for over 10 years. 
Whereas the Christian Socials had advocated greatly increased 
subsidies to the free schools, the Socialists and Liberals had 
insisted on priority for the development of State, provincial, 
and municipal schools, maintaining that education was pre- 
eminently the responsibility of the State and that expansion 
of official education had been neglected. 

The inter-party agreement (which will be valid for 12 years) laid 
down that all parents should be free to choose whatever school they 
preferred for their children, and that tuition fees for secondary 
education should be completely abolished both in official and “free” 
schools. The general school-leaving age (at present 14) would be 
raised, and special scholarships would be awarded to suitable pupils 
to enable them to continue their studies until they could enter a 
university. All teachers, whether employed In State, provincial or 
municipal schools or at “ free " schools, would enjoy the same status 
and receive the same pay. 

To make good the shortage of State schools, a special fund of 

1.700.000. 000 Belgian francs (about £12,000,000) would be set aside 
at the National Bank for building 20 new secondary schools, 16 
boarding schools, and 30 primary schools ; another special fund of 

600.000. 000 fir. (about £4,300,000) would be used for building 
additional municipal and provincial schools. To provide for the 
equipment of the State schools, an amount of 200 000,000 fr. (about 
£1,400,000) would be appropriated annually for four years, whilst 
the cost of equipping municipal and provincial schools would be met 
by a State subsidy to the extent of 60 per cent. As regards “ free ” 
schools, the State would not subsidize the building of any new ones 
but would compensate all “ free ” schools for the loss suffered by the 


abolition of fees, and at the same time it would increase the subsidy 
for teachers’ salaries; these measures would raise State payments 
to the “ free J> schools by 2,400,000,000 fr. (about £17,000,000). All 
political activities and propaganda m schools, as well as unfair com- 
petition between different types of schools, would be strictly 
forbidden. 

When Parliament reassembled for its winter session on Nov. 
11, Baron Paul Kronacker (a former Liberal Minister) was 
elected President of the Chamber of Representatives in succes- 
sion to M. Camille Huysman, the veteran Socialist leader. In 
accordance with the coalition agreement, M. Struye (Christian 
Social) remained President of the Senate. — (La Nation Beige - 
Le Monde, Pans) (Prev. rep. Cabinet, 16316 A.) 

B. ISRAEL. — Creation of National Land Authority. - 
Jewish National Fund becomes Sole Agency for Land 
Development in Israel. 

The Smaller Zionist General Council (an organ of the World 
Ziomst Organization), meeting m Jerusalem on Oct. 15, ratified 
an agreement between the Jewish National Fund (Keren 
Kayemeth Le- Israel) and the Israeli Government providing for 
the setting-up of a National Land Authority to take over the 
administration of both State and Jewish National Fund land 
holdings, representing together more than 90 per cent of the 
entire area of Israel. 

For over 50 years the Fund had been engaged in buying and 
ameliorating land for agricultural settlement, all such land becoming 
the inalienable property of the Jewish people. Under the agreement 
with the Fund, the Israeli Government undertook to introduce in 
the Knesset a Basic Law on national land enshrining the principle 
that such land might never be sold but only leased to settlers, 
factones, public institutions, etc. It was laid down that both the 
Government and the Jewish National Fund would retam the owner- 
ship of their respective land holdings within the framework of this 
new arrangement. 

Land reclamation and afforestation of both Fund and State 
lands will henceforth be concentrated in the hands of a Land 
Development Authority within the framework of the Jewish 
National Fund, which will become the sole agency in Israel 
dealing with land development. The Fund — an autonomous 
body of the World Zionist Organization — will continue its 
activities amongst Jews in Israel and foreign countries m the 
fields of information, education, and fund-raising. 

(Israel Government Information Office, Jerusalem) 

C. NETHERLANDS. — Satellite Town for The Hague. 

A project for building a satellite town near The Hague to 
accommodate 100,000 people was approved by the Netherlands 
Government at the beginning of November. The new town — 
Wilsveen — will eventually become an independent municipality, 
but in the early stages its administration will be the joint 
responsibility of the five towns forming The Hague conurbation 
— The Hague itself, Rijswijk, Voorhurg, Leidschedam, and 
Wassenaar. The Netherlands News Agency explained that 
whilst The Hague was constantly growing, it was “ impossible 
to find space for more than another 60,000 people, whereas 
space for another 200,000 will be needed in the near future ” ; 
the Wilsveen project was thus designed to house much of the 
u overspill ” from The Hague. (Netherlands News Agency) 

D. SPEED RECORDS. — New World Water-Speed 
Record set up by Mr. Donald Campbell. 

Mr. Donald Campbell set up a new world water-speed record 
on Nov. 10, when his jet-engined speedboat Bluebird made two 
rims of 243.41 and 253.84 m.p.h. respectively on Coniston Water, 
Lake District— an average speed of 248.62 m.p.h., or nearly ten 
miles an hour faster than his previous Tecord set up on the 
same lake a year earlier. Mr. Campbell thereby achieved his 
fifth world water-speed record for Britain in Bluebird , viz. ; 
202 m.p.h. on UUswater in 1955, 216 m.p.h. at Lake Mead 
(U.S.A.) in 1956, and 225, 239.07, and 248.62 m.p.h. on Coniston 
Water in 1956, 1957 and 1958 respectively. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 15846 C.) 

E. MOROCCO. — Diplomatic Relations with China. - 
Sino-Moroccan Trade Agreement. 

It was announced in Rabat and Peking on Nov. 1 that 
Morocco and the People’s Republic of China had decided to 
establish diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level. A trade 
agreement between the two countries had previously been 
signed in Rabat on Oct. 27 ; valid for one year, it provided for 
commercial exchanges worth 5,000,000,000 fr. on either side, 
and envisaged Moroccan exports of phosphates and super- 
phosphates as well as trucks manufactured at the Casablanca 
assembly plant of the French Berliet works.— (Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 16383 D; 16165 C.) 
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A. GERMANY. — Continued East- West Dispute over 
Reunification. - The Berlin Crisis. - M. Khrushchev’s 
Statement. - Western and German Reactions. - Soviet 
Proposal for “ Free City ” of West Berlin. 

An international crisis over the status of West Berlin and 
the occupation rights of the Western Powers in that city arose 
during November, following M. Khrushchev’s announcement 
that the U.S.S.R. intended to transfer all its functions and 
responsibilities connected with the City of Berlin to the East 
German Government, and his suggestion that the Western 
Powers should do the same. The stages in this crisis — the third 
international crisis during 1958, following those m the Middle 
East and the Par East-— are summarized below, together with 
earlier developments concerning the question of German 
reunification. 

Bundestag Resolution on Reunification. 

The Bundestag unanimously passed on July 2 an all-parly 
resolution calling for the appointment by the U.S.A., the Soviet 
JJinon, Great Britain, and Prance of a four-Power working 
gfeup to prepare joint proposals for the solution of the German 
question. The resolution was worded as follows : 

44 To further German reunification, the Federal Government is 
asked to bring its infiuenco to boar on the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., 
Great Britain, and Franco to appoint, either at a future 44 Summit ” 
conference or independently, a four-Power group, with at least 
ambassadorial rank, to work out joint proposals for a solution of 
the Gorman question.’* 

The grdup proposed in the resolution would differ from that 
set up by the Western Allies in Pcbruary 1957 in that it would 
be at a higher level, and would exclude Western Germany but 
include the Soviet Union. The resolution was based on a 
suggestion made by the Austrian Pcderal Chancellor (Dr. llaab), 
who had disclosed at a press conference on April 25 that lie had 
proposed to the U.S. and Soviet Ambassadors the creation, at 
a “ Summit ” conference, of a four-Power commission charged 
with examining the conditions for all-German elections and 
drawing up a draft electoral law. 

It was not until Sept. 9 that the Federal Government sent 
Notes to the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, Britain, and France 
suggesting the creation of a four-Power commission in accord- 
ance with the Bundestag resolution. It was explained in Bonn 
that the delay had been due to the Middle East crisis. 

East German and Soviet Notes on Reunification. 

The East German Government issued a declaration on Sept. 5, 
and at the same time sent Notes to Britain, the U.S.A., France, 
the Soviet Union, and the German Federal Government, pro- 
posing (1) the setting-up by the four Powers of a commission 
to start work on the terms of a peace treaty with Germany ; 
(2) the establishment by Eastern and Western Germany of a 
second commission which would be charged with working out 
a common German attitude on this question. 

After denouncing tho 44 aggressive forces in Western Germany and 
In tho U.S. A.” and their 44 attempt to press ahead with the policy 
of strength and solve tho Gorman problem by warliko means,*' the 
declaration said that the integration of tho Federal Republic tn 
NATO and the 44 efforts boing made for tho total atomic rearmament 
of tho Federal Republic ’* wore 44 in complete contradiction to the 
national interests of tho Gorman people *’ and made Germany 44 the 
centre of the atomic war danger in Europe. ’* It accused the Federal 
Government of 44 sharpening the cold war by . . . the systematic 
circulation of slanders about tho Gorman Democratic Republic**; 
of wishing 44 to prevent negotiations between the two German States 
on methods of bringing them nearer to each other ” ; and of 
44 pursuing without hindrance its imperialist concept of integrating 
the German Democratic Republic into the Federal Republio by 
force.*’ 

Turning to tho Bundestag resolution of July 2, the East German 
declaration assorted that it had “nothing in common with the 
endeavour to reunite tho two German peoples as one peace-loving and 
democratic State,*' and said that its implementation 44 would mean 
that an alien decision would be imposed on the German people 
concerning its State and social order ’* The declaration continued : 
44 A decision on this question is ono for the German people alone. 
The unification of the two German States cannot be a matter for 
foreign Powers, not oven for the four Great Powers ; it is the innate 
right of the German people themselves . . .** 

After describing the Bundestag resolution as 44 directed not only 
against the interests of the German people hut also against the peace 
Serests of other nations,” and as designed 44 to divert attention 
from the problem of maintaining peace in Europe,” the declaration 
reaffirmed the earlier East German proposal for the creation of a 
German Confederation. It went on to say that the 44 principal need 
was to make immediate preparations for the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany, quoting in this connexion a statement by Herr 
Ulbrloht (at the last Socialist Unity Party congress) in which he had 
said that 44 a united, peace-loving, democratic, and independent 
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Germany must not be bound to any military bloc /or economic 
association like the European Coal and Steel Community. This would 
mean that Western Germany would have to leave NATO and that 
Eastern Germany would have to leave the Warsaw Pact.” 

After outlining the proposals made in the Notes to Britain, the 
U.S.A., France, and the Soviet Union, the declaration concluded : 
4 * This German commission [i.e. the one to bo established by Western 
and Eastern Germany] would be empowered to push forward with 
the establishment of a united, peace-loving, and democratic German 
State — a matter which is solely the concern of the two German States. 
It should deal with questions concerning the relations of the two 
German States with each other, leading to discussions on economic 
relations, Customs and currency matters, transport and telecommuni- 
cations, etc. Tho question o t making travel between the two German 
States easier could also be solved, provided the Federal Republic is 
prepared to renounoe support for any attempts to undermine con- 
stitutional conditions in tho German Democratic Republic through 
spies and secret agents. ...” 

The Notes to the three Western Powers [which do not 
recognize the East German regime] were transmitted through 
the Czechoslovak Government. The U.S. State Department 
announced on Sept. 8, however, that it would send no reply to 
the East German Note ; a State Department spokesman said 
that the U.S. Government fully shared the West German view 
that the Note was an “ affrontery,” and that the holding of 
free elections throughout Germany and the formation of an all- 
German Government was an indispensable first step towards 
a peace treaty. It was similarly stated in London and 
Pans that no reply to the East German communication would 
be sent by the British and French Governments. 

The Soviet Government sent identical Notes on Sept. 18 to 
the U.S., British, and French Governments, as well as Notes 
to the East German and West German Governments. In all of 
these it supported the East German proposal for the immediate 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, which, it said, the 
U.S.S.R. had itself previously advocated. It also approved the 
East German proposal for the setting-up of a second commission 
consisting of representatives of the two German States, and 
expressed the Soviet Government’s willingness “ to give such 
a commission any assistance it requires.” 

Western Replies to U.S.S.R. and Western Germany. 

In identical replies to the Soviet Government, delivered on 
Sept. 80, Britain, France, and the U.S. A. expressed their 
willingness to discuss the question of German reunification with 
the Soviet Union within a four-Power working group, as 
suggested by the German Federal Government. 

The Notes reiterated tho Wes torn view that German reunification 
through free elections and the setting-up of an all-Gorman Govern- 
ment should precede the negotiation of a peace treaty. They 
accordingly rejected the Soviet proposal to entrust the question of 
German reunification to a commission of East and West German 
representatives. In this connexion tho Western Notes said that only 
a Government sot up in accordance with the wishes of the German 
pooplo could 44 undertake obligations which inspire confidence in 
other countries and are regarded by the German people themselves as 
just and binding.” Moreover, the German representatives who would 
participate in discussions on a peace treaty preceding reimification 
could never bind a future all-German Government to carry out their 
decisions. 

Tho Soviet proposal was also rejected on the ground that 44 the 
regime set up in the Soviet Zone does not represent the will of the 
East German people ” and was 44 rightly regarded by tho population 
in all parts of Germany as a regime created by a foreign Power and 
maintained in office by foreign troops.” Referring to the directives 
issued by the four Heads of State at Geneva in 1955, the Western 
Notes expressed willingness to negotiate with the Soviet Union — 
at a “ Summit ” conference or in any other way — on any proposals 
44 based on tho honest intention to bring about the reunification of 
Germany in freedom.” 

On the same day the British, French, and U.S. Governments 
formally replied to the West German Note of Sept. 9 ; they 
welcomed the German initiative as expressed in the Bundestag 
resolution, and stated that they were informing the Soviet 
Government of their support for the Bundestag's proposal. 

New Bundestag Resolution. 

The Bundestag and most members of the Federal Government 
held a three-day session in Berlin on Oct. 1-8, at which the 
following resolution was unanimously approved : 

* 4 (1) The Bundestag formally protests against the continued 
persecution of the people of Eastern Germany, a persecution which 
has led to more than 3,000,000 of them seeking refuge in the Federal 
Republic. It would be an act of political reason as well as of common 
humanity to give tho people of Eastern Germany the right to decide 
their own future and to return to the German community. 

(2) The Bundestag protests in particular against the cold-blooded 
refusal of the East German regime to allow free movement across 
the inter -zonal frontier. Because of this, the traffic has declined by 
85 per cent smee last year. 
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(3) The Bundestag, in company with the Governments of the 
L&nder and of Berlin, will continue to ensure a humane reception of 
the East German refugees and their swift integration into the life of 
the Federal Republic. It appeals to every West German to give East 
Germans the welcome they deserve, so that the world may realize 
that they support the ideal of unity by deeds as well as words 

(4) The Federal Republic will continue to regard itself as the 
guarantor of German democracy and the German right to reunifica- 
tion. This does not absolve the great Powers from their responsibility 
for promoting reunification, which can only result from the freely 
expressed wishes of the whole German people. 

(5) The Bundestag reaffirms its proposal for a standing fonr-Power 
committee on the German question, which can work out what steps 
have to be taken to reunify Germany.” 

Before the adoption of the resolution, Herr Lemmer (Federal 
Minister for All- German Questions) made a statement on con- 
ditions in Eastern Germany. 

After emp hasizing that more than 3,000,000 people had fled^ from 
Eastern Germany since 1949, Herr Lemmer drew special attention to 
the recent flight of doctors and teachers, which was causing 

great har dship in Eastern Germany , he appealed to members of 
both professions to stay at their posts as long as possible. Between 
Jam 1 and Aug. 31, 1958, a total of 813 doctors, veterinary 
surgeons, and dentists, as well as 115 pharmaceutical chemists, had 
taken refuge in Western Germany, compared with 260 in the same 
period of 1957 ; as a result, many localities in Eastern Germany 
were now without a doctor. Since the beginning of 1958, some 250 
professors, lecturers and tutors had fled from Eastern Germany, in 
addition to 2,300 teachers ; in August alone 619 teachers had fled to 
the West, two-thirds of them young men. 

Herr Lemmer also stressed that m the first half of 1958 legitimate 
travel from Eastern to Western Germany had dropped by approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. The Federal Government was always ready to 
arrange discussions between the appropriate authorities on increased 
traffic, but behind all the suggestions from Eastern Germany lay the 
Aim of forcing the Federal Republic to recognize the East German 
regime — which it was not prepared to do. In conclusion, Herr 
Lemmer emphasized that the serious situation of the population m 
Eastern Germany constituted a heavy strain on German-Soviet 
relations, and that any improvement m those relations was entirely 
dependent on the conditions of life of the East German people. 

Adenauer-Smimov Discussion. - Note Exchanges between 
Soviet and West German Governments. 

Dr. Adenauer stated in a broadcast on Oct. 2 that the Federal 
Government would try to find a solution to the German 
question by means of diplomatic negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. The Federal Chancellor accordingly had a meeting on 
Oct. 14* with M. Smirnov, the Soviet Ambassador in Bonn, 
but their talk produced no result. 

A Soviet aide~m6moire was handed to Dr. Adenauer by M. Smirnov 
complaining that the opportunities for improving relations between 
the two countries were “ far from being fully utilized ” ; that anti- 
Soviet propaganda was being “ ceaselessly ” conducted in the Federal 
Republic ; that hostile attacks on the Soviet Union appeared most 
frequently in those newspapers which were “ close to Federal 
Government circles ” ; and that the Federal Government was 
planning to set up a special body for a “ propaganda war against 
the U.S.S.R. and other Socialist countries.” It went on : “ The 
Soviet Government cannot overlook frequent statements by official 
spokesmen making the further development of relations between the 
two countries conditional on the extent to which the Soviet Govern- 
ment would help the Federal Government in its attempts at inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the Democratic Republic.” 
Expectation of such Soviet interference, it said, was "‘utterly un- 
realistic,” and “the Soviet Union will never agree to building its 
relations with any State on such foundations.” 

The text of a Note sent by the Federal Government to the 
Soviet Government on the previous day was released on Nov. 18. 
This Note, which was in reply to the Soviet Note of Sept. 18 
[see above], contained an important modification in the attitude 
previously adopted by the Federal Government, inasmuch as 
it agreed that a four-Power commission on the German question 
[which had been proposed in rival forms by the East and West] 
should be authorized to discuss all aspects of the problem, not 
excluding the preparation of a Gorman peace treaty ; the 
possible participation of East and West German representatives 
was also implicitly accepted. 

The Note acknowledged that the Soviet Government had “ taken 
up the idea of forming a four-Power working group according to the 
Bundestag resolution of July 2.” As the French, British, and U.S. 
Governments had also agreed to the Bundestag proposal, the four 
great Powers were thus “ basically in agreement that the formation 
of such a working group would be useful.” It continued : 

“ An immediate meeting of such a four-Power commission appar- 
ently faces the fact that the conceptions of the task of this group 
differ. The Federal Government believes that the more formal 
attitudes are replaced by realistic conceptions, the more easily this 
difficulty could be overcome. The deliberations of the four-Power 
commission should naturally . . . serve the aim of furthering the 
re-establishment of German unity. This certainly does not exclude 
discussion of all other aspects related to this aim. This also applies 


to questions connected with the preparation of a German peace 
treaty . . . There is, however, the fact, not disputed by the Soviet 
Government, that a peace treaty re-establishing the sovereignty of 
Germany could be concluded only with a Government responsible 
to the whole people. The question of German participation in the 
deliberations of a four-Power working group, such as by calling m 
German experts, should be examined by the group.” 

The Note concluded by referring to the resolution of Oct 1 m 
which the Bundestag had “unanimously declared its readiness to 
support any negotiations which would smooth the way to an 
immediate free decision by the whole German people as soon as an 
agreement by the four Powers made this possible.” It expressed the 
hope that the Soviet Government would co-opcrate m implementing 
this suggestion. 

M. Khrushchev’s Proposal for Change in Status of Berlin. 

- Soviet Responsibilities in East Berlin to be transferred to 
East German Government. 

In a speech on Nov. 10 at a reception for a Polish Government 
delegation led by M. Gomulka, which was visiting Moscow for 
Soviet-Polish discussions, M. Khrushchev made the following 
statement on the Soviet Union’s intention to transfer control of 
East Berlin to the East German Government * 

“ At present the Western press writes a lot about the fact that 
the German Federal Republic is about to propose to the Soviet 
Union, the U.S.A., Britain, and France a new fonr-Power conference 
to solve for the Germans — and despite the Germans — the question 
of unifying their country. But this is the continuation of the old, 
unrealistic policy which contradicts common sense and has no 
legitimate basis. No Powers have the right to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the German Democratic Republic, or to dictato their 
will to it. 

“ We quite understand the natural desire of the German people 
for reunification of their motherland. But the German military and 
their American patrons only use these national sentiments for a 
purpose which has nothing m common with German unity or with 
ensuring a stable peace in Europe. In fact, the military circles of 
Western Germany are following the road of deepening the division 
of the country, and of preparing military adventures. If the West 
German Government tried to solve the question of German umty, not 
by words but by deeds, then it would take the only road which 
leads to that goal — the road of establishing contacts with the German 
Democratic Republic. . . . 

“ The German question — if this means unification of the two 
German States now in existence — can be solved only by the German 
people themselves through the rapprochement of those States. The 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany is another matter. This 
is a task which must be solved in the first instance by the four Powers 
which were members of the anti-Hitler coalition, in co-operation with 
Germany's representatives. The signing of a German peace treaty 
would help the normalization of the whole situation m Germany and 
in Europe as a whole. The Soviet Union has been proposing, and 
still proposes, to tackle this matter without delay. 

“ When one speaks of the four Powers' obligations with regard to 
Germany, one must speak of the commitments emanating from the 
Potsdam Agreement. . . . The Powers taking part m the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition undertook clear-cut and definite commitments to eradicate 
German militarism, to prevent its revival forever, to take all measures 
to ensure that Germany should never again threaten her neighbours 
or the maintenance of world peace. The parties to the Potsdam 
Agreement also recognized the need to put an end to German fascism, 
to bar forever the road to its revival in Germany, and to put an 
end to all Fascist activity or propaganda. An important part of the 
Potsdam Agreement was the commitment to liquidate the dominance 
of cartels, syndicates and other monopolies in the German economy — 
i.e., those forces which had brought Hitler to power and which 
encouraged and financed his military adventures. . . . 

“What have we got now, more than 13 years after the Potsdam 
Conference? Nobody can deny that the Soviet Union has been 
observing all these agreements irreproachably. They have been carried 
out fully in the Eastern part of Germany, the G.D.R. Let us now 
look at the way in which the Potsdam Agreement is being imple- 
mented in Germany's Western portion, the G.F.R., responsibility for 
whose development rests with the three Western Powers. One must 
say straightaway that, far from being eradicated in Western Germany, 
militarism is regarding its head higher and higher. 

“ The Powers which should have fought against the rebirth of 
German militarism drew Western Germany into the aggressive 
military bloc created by them — NATO. They are doing everything 
to aid the growth of German militarism and to create in Western 
Germany a large army . . . which, according to the calculations 
of the German militarists, will become stronger than the armies 
of Britain and France, , . , The German Federal Republic already 
has U.S. rockets which can be equipped with nuclear warheads. In 
the economic aspect, too, Western Germany is literally flying at the 
throat of its West European allies. All its economic resources are being 
placed at the service of rising German imperialism. 

“ To whichever of the basic propositions of the Potsdam Agreement 
we turn — those concerning the demilitarization of Germany, and the 
prevention of a resurgence of fascism — we unavoidably come to the 
conclusion that these propositions, to which were attached the 
signatures of the U.S.A., Britain, and France, hare been violated 
by those countries. 
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“ What then, has remained of the Potsdam Agreement ? Virtually 
one thing only has remained : the so-called four-Powor status of 
Berlin— that is, that Article according to which the throe Western 
Powers have the possibility of holding sway hi West Berlin; of 
turning that part of the city into a kind of State within a State; 
and of making use of tins to carry on from West Berlin subversive 
activity against the German Democratic .1 iopublio, the Soviet Union, 
and other Warsaw Pact countries. On top of everything, they enjoy 
the rigid of unhampered communication between West Borlm and 
Western Germany by air, rail, road, and the waters of the Gorman 
Democratic Bopubllc, which they do not even wish to recognize. 

“ The question arises : Who prollts from such a situation and why 
do not the United States, Prance, and Britain violate also tins part 
of the four-Powor treaty ? The matter is quite clear. . . . They are 
clinging to it in every possible way because the agreement on Berlin 
is boneileial to the Western Powers , . , The Western Powers would 
naturally have nothing against extending such Allied privileges 
ad injinUmn, although they have long ago abolished the legal basis 
on which their presence in Berlin rested. 

** lias not the time come for us to draw the necessary conclusions 
from the fact that the most important points of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment relating to the securing of peace in Europe . . . have been 
violated, and that certain forces continue to direct German militarism 
against the East, as before World War II. Is it not time to revise 
our attitude to this part of the Potsdam Agreement and to reject it 'i 
The time has evidently come Cor the Powers which signed the Potsdam 
Agreement to abandon the remnants of the occupation regime in 
Berlin and thus make it possible to create a normal atmosphere in 
the capital of the German Democratic Republic. The Soviet Union, 
for its part, will hand over to tlio sovereign German Democratic 
Republic those functions in Berlin which are still wielded by Soviet 
organs. 

“Lot the United states, Prance, and Britain form their own 
relations with the Gorman Democratic .Republic and come to an 
agreement with it If they are interested in certain questions relating 
to Berlin. As for the Soviet Union, wo shall observe as sacred our 
obligations which stem from the Warsaw Treaty and which we have 
confirmed to the Gorman Democratic Republic many a time. Should 
any aggressive forces attack the Gorman Democratic Republic, 
which is an equal partner of the Warsaw Treaty, we will consider 
it as an attack on the Soviet Union and on all the parties to tlio 
Warsaw Treaty, We shall rise to the defence of tlio German Demo- 
cratic Republic, and this will moan the defence of the basic security 
interests of the Soviet Union, of tlio entire Socialist camp, and of the 
cause of peace throughout the world/* 

M. Khrushchev’s statement of Nov, 10 confirmed an earlier 
statement made on Oct, 27 by Herr Ulbrieht (First Secretary 
of the Fast German Socialist Unity Party), in which Ilerr 
Ulbrieht said : 44 The whole of Berlin lies within the territory 
of the German Democratic Republic, The whole of Berlin 
belongs to the area under the sovereignty of the German 
Democratic Republic. The authority of the Western occupying 
Powers no longer has any legal basis in Berlin.” The Bast 
German Foreign Ministry, had asserted on Oct. 80 that the 
present system of guaranteed communications Cor the Western 
Powers between Berlin and Western Germany depended on 44 a 
temporary and exceptional agreement.” 

In a speech on Nov, 14 to graduates of Soviet military 
academies M. Khrushchev said that the Soviet Government was 
44 preparing an appropriate document on the status of Berlin.” 
Pic added ; 44 We intend to make definite proposals to the 
countries that took part in the war against milerite Germany 
and Fascist Italy. When we speak of Berlin we do not declare 
that we shall fight against the West. We have never said that. 
But we have said that the aggressors will be given a crushing 
rebuff if they attack the Soviet Union and the Socialist 
countries, 

A Pravda article of Nov. 18 rejected tho Ann stand which the 
Western Powers had taken up In defence of their rights in Berlin 
(seo below J. “ In tho post-war period," Pravda wrote, " the occupa- 
tion of West Berlin has boon constantly used by tho Western Powers 
as a venomous weapon with which to poison the atmosphere in 
Europe. It is now high time for a radical solution of tho Berlin 
problem in tho interests of strengthening peace and international 
security, , , , Even if tho agreements on occupation — -which are no 
longer valid— arc recalled, It must be said that Berlin was never 
regarded as a special fifth zone of occupation. The Western Powers 
created in Berlin an artificial situation . . , in order to take advantage 
of the unlawful presence of their troops in the oity and to create 
there a base for subversive activity against the German Democratic 
Republic, tho Soviet Union, and the other Socialist countries. Such 
a situation is . . . intolerable. 

“ Having created an atmosphere of war hysteria around tho Berlin 
issue [Pravda continued], some persons in the West evidently expect 
to shake the Soviet decision. . . , Such a method is unavailing in 
relations with the Soviet Union. . . . The Western Powers, having 
frustrated the fulfilment of the Potsdam Agreement, have lost every 
legal right to maintain their privileges in Berlin. They have deprived 
themselves of the moral right to occupy the Western part of that 
city, . . , Western statesmen who cling to the occupation status 


in Berlin are seriously mistaken if they believe that the imple- 
mentation of the measures planned by tho Soviet Government 
requires consent on tho part of those Powers. No such consent is 
required. The Soviet Union will firmly adhere to this lmo and will 
put it into effect/* 

Western Powers’ Reactions to M. Khrushchev’s 
Statement on Berlin. 

The British, U.S., and French Governments reacted firmly 
to M. Khrushchev’s announcement, olfieial statements being 
issued m London, Washington, and Paris stressing that the 
Western Powers were in West Berlin by right, and that their 
status in this respect derived not from the Potsdam Agreement 
but from the Four-Power declaration of June 5, 1945, and the 
agreements with the Soviet Union concluded on May 4, 1949, 
after the ending of the Berlin blockade. Officials of the three 
Powers were reported to have held dose consultations and to 
have prepared detailed plans of action for all foreseeable con- 
tingencies which might arise out of a Russian withdrawal. 

The statements issued by the three Western Powers are 
summarized below : 

Britain. A Foreign Office spokesman stated on Nov. 10 that the 
Western position in Berlin did. not depend on tho Potsdam Agreement 
hut on tho right of occupation deriving from tho unconditional 
surrondor of Germany in 1945, and that neither tho Western Powers 
nor the Soviet Union could unilaterally abrogate their responsibilities. 
Western access to Berlin was inherent in tho right to maintain 
garrisons in tho city, and this had been recognized m agreements 
with the Soviet Union after the ending of the Berlin blockade m 
1949. Acceptance of M. Khrushchov’s proposals would amount to 
abandoning West Berlin to tho mercy of tho Soviet authorities, and 
would ho contrary to tho Western undertakings to protect Berlin. 
It was recalled in this connexion that Britain, France, and tho U.tt.A. 
had frequently stated that they would regard an attack on West 
Berlin as an attack on their own forces. 

France. A spokesman of tho Quai d'Ormy similarly stated on 
Nov. 10 that the presence of French forces in Berlin was based not 
on the Potsdam Agreement but on the quadripartite agreements of 
Juno 5, 1945, and on formal Soviet recognition as a result of the 
Foreign Ministers* conference hold in May 1949 after the Berlin 
blockade. Those multilateral arrangements could not bo invalidated 
save by common agreement between tho four parties. “ Surprise ’’ 
was expressed that M. Khrushchov should have made threats whoso 
implementation could provoke a “ very gravo crisis/’ 

United States. President Eisenhower’s Press Secretary (Mr. Hagerty) 
announced on Nov. 21, on behalf of tho President, that the U.S. 
Government would not retreat “ from its firm intentions in West 
Berlin *’ and would “ maintain the integrity ” of tho city regardless 
of tho Soviet threat to turn over its own occupation functions in tho 
eastern sector of Berlin to tho East Gorman regime. Mr. Hagerty 
made it clear that tho President’s statement had been issued alter 
the fullest disoussion of tho situation with Britain and France, 

Mr. Dulles said on Nov, 24 that any Russian attempt to 
force the Western Allies out of Berlin would be 44 met with 
unity and firmness.” Asked whether he would attend a con- 
ference of the three Western Foreign Ministers in West Berlin, 
as had been suggested, Mr. Dulles answered that he would 44 do 
anything if it is necessary ” but that he saw no immediate need 
for such a meeting. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore (U.K. Minister of State, Foreign Office) 
announced in the House of Commons on Nov. 26 that Mr. 
Macmillan had sent a personal message about Berlin to M. 
Khrushchev on Nov. 22, Although the text of the letter was 
not published, it was authoritatively stated on Nov. 28 that 
Mr. Macmillan had made it clear to the Soviet Government that 
Britain had every intention of upholding her rights in Berlin, 
and that she looked to the Soviet Government to fulfil its 
obligations. 

Reactions in Western Germany. 

The Federal Government issued a statement on Nov. 12 
saying that any unilateral renunciation by the U.S.S.R. of 
international agreements on the four-Power status of Berlin 
would dangerously increase political tensions, affect Soviet- 
German relations, and involve a breach of international law 
which would seriously put in question the value of Soviet 
contractual undertakings. After recalling the repeated guaran- 
tees of the defence of Berlin given by the Western Powers, the 
statement said that 44 the Federal Government, the German 
people, the population of Berlin, and the entire free world have 
confidence in these declarations and in the effective protection 
which they pledged.” 

Dr. Adenauer said on Nov. 16 that M. Khrushchev’s threats had 
created “ a dangerous situation not only for Western Germany but 
for the whole world/* He added, however, that he did not wish “ in 
any way to respond to M. Khrushchev’s provocation/* and that the 
West German Note to Moscow [see above] would be left as drafted 
and would not be sharpened. After thanking the Western allies for 
their prompt reaction to the Soviet challenge, he gave a warning 
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against doing anything which might create the impression that the 
four-power status of Berlin was to he “ whittled away ” from the 
West German side ; m this connexion he deprecated the demand 
of Herr Brandt (Chief Burgomaster of West Berlin) that the deputies 
representing the city m the Bundestag should receive full voting 
rights. The Chancellor added that the question of counter-measures 
would arise only in the case of an actual blockade of Berlin, either 
by the Soviet or the “zonal” (i.e. East German) authorities; in such 
an eventuality inter-zonal trade would “ run into difficulties.” 

M. Smirnov had a further meeting with Dr. Adenauer on 
Nov. 20, at which the Federal Foreign Minister (Dr. von 
Brentano) was also present. 

An official statement said that the Ambassador had informed the 
Chancellor of the intentions of the Soviet Government with regard 
to the status of Berlin ; the Soviet Embassy, however, issued a 
separate statement in which it was claimed that M. Smirnov had 
informed Dr. Adenauer “ of the steps his Government intends to take 
to liquidate the occupation statutes concerning Berlin ” This, 
however, was denied by a Federal Government spokesman, who said 
that M. Smirnov had merely explained M. Khrushchev’s statement. 
Asked if the meeting had helped to relax tension, the spokesman 
replied in the negative hut said that there was no cause for alarm 
while the matter was still under discussion. He described the political 
and diplomatic offensive against West Berlin as very serious,” but 
did not think that the situation would become ” acutely dangerous.” 

Dr. Adenauer said in Munich on Nov. 21 that M. Smirnov had 
expressed the belief that Western Germany would welcome the 
freeing of Berlin from occupation forces. He (Dr. Adenauer) had 
answered that the Allied troops were regarded by the people of West 
Berlin as protectors of freedom, and that it was most important that 
they should remain in the city. 

The Chief Burgomaster of West Berlin (Herr Brandt) made 
the following statement in the City Assembly on Nov. 20 : 

We shall master what lies ahead of ns with determination and 
confidence. Our daily work and our free order are secured. Let me 
reiterate to the world that 3,500,000 people live here — 2,250,000 of 
them in West Berlin — who want only to live in freedom and to 
complete their work of peaceful reconstruction. We have no weapons, 
but we have a right to live and we have good nerves. Presumably 
there will he some farther tests of our nerves, hut that will neither 
confuse nor disconcert us. 

“ Free Berlin belongs to the free West. We Berliners will not allow 
ourselves to be parted from our friends, just as our Mends will not 
allow themselves to he parted from Berlin. ... We are not made of 
the stuff that is blown over by a gust of wind. For this the people 
of Berlin have had too many experiences.” 

Dr. von Brentano flew to West Berlin on Nov. 23 for discus- 
sions with Herr Brandt, whilst on Nov. 25 he presided over a 
meeting of the West German Ambassadors in London, Washing- 
ton, Paris, Moscow, and Rome, who had been summoned to 
Bonn for consultations. 

Reactions in Eastern Germany. 

Herr Grotewohl, the East German Prime Minister, said in a 
press statement on Nov. 12 that M. Khrushchev’s speech had 
“ further paved the way for a settlement of the German 
problem,” but refused to make any “ sensational comment.” 
He added that the major task of Iris Government was the 
securing of peace and that tc the problem of the status of Berlin 
is not the major problem ; it is a problem, but only one of 
many in Germany today.” 

On the same day (Nov. 12) the East German Government 
sent Notes to 60 other countries, through the East German 
Embassy in Moscow, asking them to recognize the German 
Democratic Republic and to reject the suggestion that the 
Federal Republic was the only legitimate government in 
Germany. 

These Notes were accompanied by a memorandum on the alleged 
threat to peace involved in Federal Germany’s rearmament policy, 
and also by a White Book denouncing the allegedly * ‘ aggressive 
character ” of the Federal Government. The documents accused 
Western Germany and the Western Powers of using West Berlin as 
a ‘‘centre of espionage” against East Germany; alleged that the West 
German economy was being developed “ on monopolistic lines ” 
by the restoration to power of a small group of individuals, including 
former Nazis such as Herr Krupp ; and accused Federal Germany 
of “ abolishing democratic rights in its struggle for a clerical- 
totalitarian regime ” and of “ preventing the establishment of a 
united, peace-loving, and democratic Germany.” 

Herr Ulbricht, said in an interview on Nov. 25 that Eastern 
Germany was prepared to negotiate with the Western Powers 
about their right of access to West Berlin ; there was no 
point in fearing that the Communists would blockade the city 
because “ the possibility of negotiations exists.” 

Herr TTlbrieht added, however, that “ there is ... no legal basis 
for the presence of foreign occupation Powers in Berlin,” and that, 
in the event of the Soviet Union ha riding over traffic controls, ” all 
foreign organs will be able to regulate these questions with the 


German Democratic Republic.” On the question of diplomatic 
recognition, Herr Ulbricht said : “ He who nses the territory of the 
German Democratic Republic gives de facto recognition to its exist- 
ence. That applies to the water, the land, and the air. . . . The 
German Democratic Repubhc, together with its capital of Berlin, is 
a sovereign State m which there is no longer an occupation Powei 
nor occupation rights.” 

Soviet Notes on Revision of Status of Berlin. - Proposed 
“Free City” Status for West Berlin. 

The Soviet proposals for Berlin were formally handed to the 
British, French, U.S., and Federal German Ambassadors by 
M. Gromyko on Nov. 27, after the latter had visited East Berlin 
for discussions with Herr Grotewohl, Herr Ulbricht, and Dr. 
Bolz, the East German Foreign Minister. 

The principal Soviet proposal was that West Berlin should 
become a demilitarized Free City, with Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union, and the U.S.A., and possibly the United Nations, 
guaranteeing its status. Under a separate agreement, Eastern 
Germany would guarantee communications between West 
Berlin and the outside world, in return for an undertaking by 
West Berlin not to tolerate “ subversive activity against 
Eastern Germany.” If by the end of six months no agreement 
had been reached on this proposal between the Soviet Union 
and the Western Powers, the Soviet Government would carry 
out its plans in agreement with Eastern Germany, which would 
then he able to exercise full sovereignty by land, sea, and air 
over the approaches to West Berlin. 

The Soviet Notes to the three Western Powers were in 
identical terms ; they will be summarized m a subsequent issue. 
(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - New York Herald Tribune - Le Monde, Paris - Frank- 
furter Allgememe Zeitung - Soviet Embassy Press Department, 
London) (Prev. rep. Reunification Question, Western 
Germany, 16141 A ; Eastern Germany, 15785 A ; 
“ Summit ” Correspondence on German Question, 
16069 A ; 15975 A ; 15625 A ; NATO Views, 16238 A ; 

Soviet-West German Relations, 16178 A.) 

Note. The Declaration of June 5, 1945 [see 7227 A], on which the 
Western Powers’ position in Berhn is based, stated In Article 12 : 
" The Allied representatives will station forces and civil agencies in 
any or all parts of Germany as they may determine.” This declaration, 
published two months before the Potsdam Agreomont, was amplified 
by agreements previously reached by the European Advisory 
Commission, which defined the four occupation zones of Germany 
and the three (later four) sectors of Berlin. A joint statement, issued 
simultaneously, provided that Berlin was to he jointly ocoupicd and 
administered by an inter-Alhcd governing authority (Kommanda- 
tura) The agreements of the European Advisory Commission have 
not been published, but were described in a White Paper issued at 
the time of the Berlrn blockade on Oct. 1, 1948. The Potsdam Agree- 
ment (signed on Aug. 2, 1945) established a Council of Foreign 
Ministers and laid down the principles which were to govern the 
treatment of Germany, hut made no mention of Berlin [see 7361 A-l 

The Western Powers’ rights of access and of communications with 
the city were Dot contained m any written agreement, but are 
inherent in the right to occupy Berlin. After tho Berlin blockade 
the Soviet Union expressly recognized these rights in the New York 
Agreement of May 4, 1949 [9971 A] and the Paris Agreement of 
June 20, 1949 [ 1 Q 0 6 5 A]. Article I of tho New York Agroomont stated : 
” All the restrictions imposed since March 1 , 1948, on communications, 
transportation, and trade between Berlin and tho Western Zones of 
Germany will be raised on May 12, 1949.” 

The Western Powers’ rights of access to Borlin by air are covered 
in general by their right to he in Berlin, and in particular by a four- 
Power agreement of Nov. 30, 1945, which defined three air corridors 
for their use. This agreement provided that air movements within 
these corridors would he controlled by an Air Safety Centre in Berlin, 
operated on a quadripartite basis. 

The Western Powers reasserted their position in the Final Act of 
the London Nine-Power Conference on Oct. 3, 1954, which contained 
a special declaration on Berlin [see page 13812, second column.] 

(Ed. K.C.A. - Times) 

A. FRANCE. — Renewal of British Wool Credit. 

It was announced in London and Paris on Sept. 12 that a 
new revolving credit of £12,500,000, which could be increased 
temporarily to £15,000,000 during the peak of the wool-buying 
season, had been arranged by Lazard Brothers and Co. of 
London, on behalf of a group of British banks, with the 
Groupement (V Importation et de Repartition de la Laine for 
financing French wool purchases in the British Commonwealth 
during the 1958-59 season. The amount was the same as that 
arranged last year. Repayment is linked with the export of 
French wool products as hitherto, and will be completed in 
December 1959. (Financial Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 15797 DO 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Defence Policy. - Report 
of Grigg Committee on Recruiting. 

The Advisory Committee on Recruiting, set up by the 
Government in December 1957 with Sir James Grigg (a former 
Secretary for War) as chairman— see page 16031, first column — 
published its report as a Blue Book on Nov 4. The Committee’s 
terms of reference were “ to examine the factors bearing on the 
willingness of men and women to serve in the armed forces and 
to make recommendations ” It made 30 recommendations, pro- 
viding inter aha for (1) biennial reviews of Service pay and 
pensions ; (2) improved conditions of service ; (3) higher 
pensions ; (4) larger educational allowances in respect of 

children of officers and “other ranks ” ; (5) changes m the 
career structure of officers. 

The Government’s acceptance of the Committee’s major 
recommendations was announced in a White Paper published 
on the same day. The Grigg Report is summarized below. 

General Considerations. 

Tlio Committee pointed out that it had relatod its task to the 
Government’s plan to ond National Service by December 1962, and 
to roly thereafter on Regular forces of about 275,000 men. Although 
present indications wore hopeful, the Committee considered that to 
achieve a balanced force of this size some improvement in current 
rates of recruiting would bo necessary, the main difficulty being to 
fill 44 those units and corps which offer the least glamour and variety/’ 
The general problem was “to bring Service life more in lino with 
modem thought and social conditions,” while “still allowing it to 
rotain the essential characteristics of a disciplined force.” 


The Background to the Recruiting Problem. 

The Committee specifically rejected any suggestion that the pay 
of officers and 44 other ranks ” was at present a deterrent to recruiting, 
but strossod that civilian life had become easier for potential “ othor 
ranks ” owing to changes In tlio structure of society ; as a result, 
Service lifo had now 4 4 much moro competition from civilian life than 
over before.” For young single mon the influence of tlioir parents or 
their flano6es was “paramount” In the decision whether or not to 
join up ; othor important influences were (a; the dissuasion of 
disgruntled National Servicemen; ( b ) current views on the place of 
the Forces in society. Tn this connexion the report said : “On the 
whole wo consider that the Royal Navy and the 'Royal Air Force 
still command respect, but the Army has undoubtedly suffered from 
the fact that the groat bulk of National Servicemen have performed 
their often unwilling service in its ranks.” 

After listing the main advantages of Service life as security of 
tenure ; perquisites such as generous leave with pay, travel, sport, 
and adventure ; and the chance of serving the country, the Committoo 
enumerated the principal grievances put to it duringits investigations. 
Those included : (1) the inadequacy of “ disturbance grants ' 

(intended to provide for the cost of moving house or quartors, etc.) ; 

(2) “ acute concern ” at the effect of continued inflation on the real 
value of pay and pensions ; (3) rocont Service reorganizations which, 
by creating redundancy among officers and n c.o.’s, had tondod to 
diminish public faith in the security of Service life ; (4) unnecessary 
guard duties and fatigues ; (5) the quality of Servico equipment, 
which, though “ reasonably good ” in the Navy and R.A.F., was by 
no moans so in ovory Army unit ; (6) the unpopularity of Army 
battle-dress, waterproof squares, and kitbags ; (7) the “ depressing 
and antiquated ” atmospheres of many barrack-blocks, dining halls, 
and kitchens. 

The Committee blamed the Servico departments, and especially 
the War Office, for their “reluctance to question long-standing 
assumptions on recruitment and the engagement structure.” In this 
connexion It said that it had boon “ struck by tho fact that the 
Armed Forces, unliko other employers of labour, had not related all 
their points of entry to tho normal stages at which young people 
leave the educational system.” It reported little complaint from 
Regular servicemen about 44 the measure of discipline necessary for 
efficiency— including everything comprised by what is known as 
* bull/ ” On the contrary, tho report emphasized that voluntary 
recruiting is best for those units which have the reputation of exacting 
the strictest discipline and insisting on a high degree of smartness. 

Other subjects discussed in tho report Included (1) the traditional 
predominance of tho public schools as a souroe of Service cadets , 
(2) the importance of educational facilities in the Forces ; (3) deter- 
rents to recruiting in tho Worn on’s Services ; (4) officers’ complaints 
of too much centralization and paper work. 

As regards (I) tho Committee pointed out that in the future 4 a 
few public schools cannot bo expected to provide even a sizable 
proportion of the Services’ demand for 1,000 cadets a year, and that 
unless It was possible to make first-class officers out of the best boys 
from grammar schools, “ shortfalls of officers in numbers and quality 
must be expected.” In respect of (2) the report stressed that tho 
soldier who has takon tho trouble to educate himself in his spare 
time is likely to be bettor qualified for advancement and an easier 
man to place when it comes to resettling him in civil life. While 
praising much of the Forces’ educational work, the Committee con- 
sidered that in this respect the Navy and the R.A.F. were more 
enthusiastic than the Army ” ; it expressed tho hope that the Army 
“would not become a cultural desert when National Service 
disappears/* 

The Committee stressed that there would have to be a “ sharp 
increase ** In women's recruiting (to yield about 5,000-6.000 rocmita 
a year) in order to aohleve tho desired expansion of the Women s 


Services. It believed that the greatest single deterrent was the idea 
that these Services were not really needed in peacetime, but it also 
found dissatisfaction at tho relation between women’s pensions and 
men’s. There was also a strong feeling in tho W.R.A.C. that the 
uniforms were unattractive, although the W.R.N.S. and W.R.A.F 
were generally satisfied with theirs. 

Recommendations. 

The Committee’s principal recommendations wero as follows • 

(1) Biennial reviews of Service pay and pensions to ensure that 
thoy did not fall below civilian levels. The first review should bo 
carried out m time for any changes to tako effect on April 1, 1960. 

(2) Increases in 44 disturbance allowances ” for 44 other ranks,” viz., 
from XI 2 to £25 for those gomg into Service accommodation, and 
from £22 10s. to £50 for those going into private accommodation 
Ratos for officers to bo raised to £40 and £80 respectively. 

Tho Committee estimated the extra cost of those increases at about 
£1,000,000 a year. 

(3) Increases in education allowances for children of officers and 
“ other ranks ” at boardmg schools, as follows : first child, from £75 
a year to £150 ; second child, from £100 to £175 ; third child, from 
£125 to £200. Annual allowances for children boarded out privately 
whilo obtaining suitable education should bo mcroasod from £35 2s. to 
£50 for each child. 

The oxtra cost of those changes was estimated at £750,000 
to £1,000,000 a year. 

(4) Children, of officers and 44 othor ranks ” at school in Britain and 
separated from their parents sorving abroad should bo allowed one 
froo passage to their parents each year, instoad of only one during 
each tour of duty, as at present. 

This proposal, made after consulting the Servico Departments, was 
estimated to cost an oxtra £125,000 a year. 

(5) Increases in pensions and terminal grants paid to 44 othor 
ranks ” in accordance with the following scheme, drawn up by tho 
War Office and Air Ministry (prosont rates in parentheses) ; 

Annual Pension Terminal Grant 



22 

37 

22 

37 


years 

years 

years 

years 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Warrant Officer 

243 

575 

729 

1,725 


(180) 

(396) 

(330) 

(810) 

Staff Sorgoant 

210 

496 

630 

1,188 


(144) 

(367) 

(275) 

(635) 

Sergeant 

186 

439 

558 

1,317 


(124) 

(318) 

(225) 

(525) 

Corporal 

143 

338 

429 

1,014 


(105) 

(288) 

(175) 

(400) 

Private 

114 

270 

342 

810 


(86) 

(2 55) 

(125) 

(305) 

The report stated that the Admiralty 

had proposed a 

more expen- 

sivo scheme which the Committoo could not accept ; 

it suggested 

that tho Admiralty should draw up a now sohemo to cost roughly 


the same per head as the scheme sot out above. 

The Committee strossod that present pensions for 44 other ranks ” 
wero 44 inferior to those paid in outside occupations,” o.g. tho police 
and fire services, and were a 44 serious deterrent ” to recruiting. Tho 
now scheme, when applied to all thro© Services, was estimated to 
cost about £2,000,000 in 1958-59, rising to £6,000,000 in 1979-80, 

(6) Increases in 44 family pensions ” so as to give a widow one-third 
of the ponsion her husband had been drawing (or, in tho case of those 
still serving at tho time of death, ono-third of the pension ho would 
have drawn if he had boon invalided). 

(7) Enlargement of training facilities to allow the Services to 
obtain between ono-third and one -half of their 44 other ranks ” 
requirements from hoy and apprentice entrants. For grammar 
schools holding the G E.C. at ordinary level, tho possibility might be 
considered of orcating an entry at 44 other ranks ” level, but with 
suitable status. 

(8) Expansion of Welbeck College [a pro-Sandhurst Army college 
run on boarding-school linos— soe 12393 A], which should be given 
an Arts side and possibly bo run for the benefit of all three Services. 

(9) Extension of the scholarship scheme now operated by the 
Royal Navy and the R.A.F. to cover tho Army also. 

(10) More promotion from the ranks ; tests for advancement in 
the ranks themselves should be less academic and related closely to 
tho duties of the higher position. 

(11) Reorganization of officers’ career structure to give choice of 
retirement before 40 or employment until 60. 

The Committee said In this connexion : 44 Tho pattern of an 
officer’s career is anachronistic. It presupposes that the typical 
officer will be a public school man who, after 20 years in the Army, 
can retire to manage Ms estates.” 

(12) Quick decisions on the future of particular stations, to enable 
building plans to be prepared. 

(13) Provision of now uniforms and replacement of kitbags by 
holdalls. 

(14) Changes in the engagement structure in the Women’s Services 
to enable girls to join at 17. The possibility should be considered of 
allowing women to leave the Services (after completing their initial 
engagement) on giving six months’ notice. 
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(15) Increase of pensions in the Women’s Services (at present fixed 
at 66 per cent of comparable men’s pensions) to 85 per cent of men’s 
pensions. 

(16) Smaller stocks of women’s umforms at any one time, to 
enable changes to be made when necessary for up-to-dateness. 
Blouses or dresses should be issued for summer wear. 

The White Paper stated that the Government had accepted 
recommendations 1-6 and 15, dealing with biennial reviews, 
“disturbance” and education allowances, and pensions, and that 
the increases recommended would take effect from April 1,^ 1959. 
As regards training facilities, it accepted recommendations 7 
and 9, but had doubts about the proposal to enlarge Welbeck 
College; this, however, was being considered. Recommendation 
10 (more promotion from the ranks) was accepted, but recom- 
mendation IX (reorganization of officers’ career structure) 
would present difficulties, though consideration was being given 
to it. The recommendations regarding changes of uniform were 
accepted, both as regards men and women, and the proposal to 
recruit women at 17 was being considered. The Government 
could not agree, however, to release women from the Services 
on the basis of six months’ notice. 

The members of the Committee, apart from Sir James Grigg, 
were Mr. A. D. Bonham-Carter ; Mr. H. Cudlipp,^ editorial 
director. Daily Mirror ; Mr. A. E. Howard ; Sir Philip Morris, 
Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University ; Mr. R. Openshaw, 
former general secretary of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union ; and Dame Felicity Peake, former Commandant of the 
W.R.A.F. — (Cmnd. 545 and Cmnd. 570 - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) _ (Prev. rep. 

Defence Estimates, 16029 A ; Army Estimates, 16087 A.) 

A. INDIA - RUMANIA. — Rumanian Economic and 
Te chnic al Aid for Construction of Assam Oil Refinery. 

The Indian Minister for Mines and Oil (Mr. K. D. Malaviya) 
made a statement in the Lok Sabha on Nov. 19 on an agreement 
between the Governments of India and Rumania whereby the 
new publicly-owned oil refinery at Gauhati (Assam) would be 
built with Rumanian assistance. The agreement in question 
was signed by Mr. Malaviya in Bucharest on Oct. 20. 

Mr. Malaviya said that the Rumanian Government bad agreed to 
provide a long-term credit of 52,380,900 rupees (£3,929,500), repre- 
senting the total estimated value of the supplies to be delivered and 
the tec hni cal and other services to be rendered by Rumania for the 
erection and construction of the refinery- The credit would bear 
interest at 2 1 per cent p,a., and 15 per cent of the total would be 
repaid m six instalments — the first one 30 days after the signing of 
the agreement, and the last one 30 days after the refinery had gone 
into full operation. The balance of 85 per cent of the total credit 
would be repayable in 10 instalments, of which the first two would 
be due on Dec. 31, 1961, and the tenth on Dec. 31, 1965. The 
Rumanian Government would buy Indian goods as far as possible 
against the credit ; any balance which had not been utilized in this 
manner would be converted into transferable free currency after 
April 1, 1961, if desired by Rumania. 

The Rumanian Government would undertake to design the 
refinery ; to supply the equipment and materials for the process 
units and auxiliary installations ; to ensure that the design, 
machinery, and equipment conformed to the most up-to-date 
Rumanian technical standards in regard to quality of materials and 
workmanship ; to provide tec hni cal assistance in construction work ; 
to make available the services of Rumanian engineers and tech- 
nicians in a supervisory capacity; to train Indian technicians in 
Rumania for building and operating the refinery ; to put the refinery 
into operation ; and to in d emnif y the Gove rnm ent of India in case 
of an infringement of a foreign patent. 

The Indian Government would be responsible, inter alia , for the 
selection of the refinery’s site and for furnishing the temporary 
facilities required, as well as constructional and other materials 
available from indigenous sources. 

Mr. Malaviya stated that the new Assam refinery was 
expected to process about 570,000 tons a year, whilst the 
refinery in Bihar (for which offers of collaboration in its con- 
struction were under consideration) would process about 
2,000 000 tons. It was hoped that the Assam refinery would 
he “ on stream ” by April 1961. Both the Bihar and Assam 
refineries would be in the public sector. — (The Hindu, Madias - 
The Statesman, Calcutta - Indian High Commissioner’s Office, 
London) (Prev. rep. 16150 C 5 16028 A.) 

B. Corrigenda. — The following corrections should be made in 
recently published articles : 

(1) It was stated in 16410 A, on the basis of press reports, that 
Pakistan had recognized the ** Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic.” This statement was incorrect and, according to 
a notification from the Office of the High Commission for Pakistan 
in London, no such recognition has in fact been accorded. 

(2) In the last paragraph of 16502 A (Baghdad Pact) the name 

of the outgoing Director of the Combined Military Planning Staff 
should be General Ekrem Arkalin, not Arkalim. (Ed. K.C.A.) 


C. DENMARK. — Elections in Faroe Islands. 

General elections for a new Lasting (Diet) took place in the 
Faroe Islands on Nov. 9, the results being as follows : 


Social Democrats . . 

New House * 
8 

Seats 

Old House 

5 

Votes 

3,584 

Republicans ( Losrivelses ) 

7 

6 

3,329 

Sambands Party 

7 

7 

3,296 

Folkeflokken 

5 

6 

2,470 

Moderate Selvstyre 
(Autonomy) Party 

2 

2 

812 

New Progressive Partyt 

1 

1 

404 


* Total membership 30, against 27 in the former House, 
t Contested 1954 elections as Borger (Anti-Socialist) List. 


The Social Democrats thus became the strongest party, gaining 
three seats and over 1,000 votes compared with the 1954 elections. 
The Republicans gained one seat, Folkeflokken lost one, and the 
other parties maintained their position. 

Since 1954 the Faroe Government had been supported by a 
coalition of the Sambands party, Folkeflokken , and the Selvstyre 
party, which together commanded a majority in the former 
House. In the new Diet the Social Democrats, the Sambands 
party, and the Selvstyre party (i.e. the three parties which in 
1947 supported the political agreement with Denmark on the 
islands’ autonomy in home affairs) will have a majority. 

The attitude of the various parties toward the Faroe Islands’ 
relations with Denmark is described in 13948 B. 

(Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen - Politiken, Copenhagen) 

(Prev. rep. 13948 B.) 

D. NEW ZEALAND. — Wairakei Geothermal Power 
Station in Operation. 

The geothermal power station at Wairakei (North Island) 
went mto operation on Nov. 15, when electric power from the 
station was switched into the national grid for the first time. 

Test boring at Wairakei began in 1950 ; today there are more than 
50 bores at depths ranging from 500 to 3,000 feet, from which 
tremendously powerful jets of steam rush up with a great roar. To 
reduce the deafening noise during the building operations, conical 
steel silencers were attached to the bore outlets, whilst a steam 
separator had to be developed to produce “ dry ” steam to drive the 
generators. The power station was built on the hanks of the Waikato 
River, in the centre of a famous tourist area. 

Although at present generating only 1,500 kw., the station’s output 
will shortly be increased to 6,500 kw. as further bores are linked to 
the turbo-alternator. The first stage has been planned to produce 
69,000 kw., to be increased to 151,400 kw. on completion of the 
second stage and to 252,600 kw. on completion of the third stage. 
The cost of the entire project will be £NZ 21,000,000. 

Wairakei is the world’s second geothermal power station, the 
first one having been built at Larderello, m Italy. 
(Directorate of Information, Wellington) (15624 C ; 14658 B.) 

E. SOVIET UNION. — Marshal Bulganin identified 
with “ Anti-Party Group.” 

In an official report published by the Tass Agency on Nov. 13, 
Marshal Bulganin was for the first time described as a member 
of the “ anti-party group ” of M. Malenkov, M. Molotov, M. 
Kaganovich and M. Shepilov. The denunciation was contained 
in a report by M. Khrushchev on the new Soviet seven-year 
plan, in which reference was made to the “ exposure and routing 
of the anti-party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov, 
Bulganin and Shepilov,” and which accused them of “ faction- 
splitting activity ” and “ opposing the party’s general Leninist 
line.” — (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. Marshal Bulganin, 16405 B 5 “ Anti-Party 

Group,” 15639 A.) 

Note. — The Soviet seven-year eoonomic plan will be summarized 
in a later issue. (Ed. K.C.A.) 

F. JAPAN. — Crown Prince Akihito engaged to 
Commoner. - Engagement approved by Emperor. 

The engagement of Crown Prince Akihito to a commoner. 
Miss Michiko Shoda, was announced by the Japanese Imperial 
Council on Nov. 27, following prior approval of the engagement 
by the Emperor Hirohito. Both Crown Prince Akihito (the 
heir to the throne) and Miss Shoda (eldest daughter of the 
president of a flour-milling company) are 24 years of age. This 
was the first time in the 2,600 years of recorded Japanese 
history that a future empress had been chosen from outside the 
ranks of the blood royal or the nobility, thereby breaking a 
tradition which had lasted from the time of Jimmu Tenno, the 
founder of the imperial line. The Emperor Hirohito is the 125th 
direct descendant of the Emperor Jimmu. 

(Times - Manchester Guardian) 
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A. CHINA, — Economic Developments, - Formation 
of“ People’s Communes-” - Fulfilment of First Five-Year 
Plan. - Revision of Second Five-Year Plan. - Decentrali- 
zation Policy for Industry. - Electrification Plans. - The 
Yellow River Project. 

A radical reorganization of the Chinese agrarian system, 
whereby the great majority of the agricultural co-operatives 
were grouped together into large “ people’s communes ” com- 
bining agricultural, industrial, administrative, and military 
functions, was carried out between April and October. 

Agricultural eo -operatives had been formed at an increasingly rapid 
rate during 1054-50. Whereas in 1953 it was envisaged that only 
20 per cent of all peasant households would have joined co-operatives 
by 1957 (see 14 403 A), over CO per cent had done so by the end of 
1955, and 96 per cent a year later. Of these, 88 por cent were in 
oo -operatives of the more “ advanced ” typo, in which the peasant 
received piecework wages for his labour but no rent for his land. 
Experiments in the organization of larger agricultural units were 
already being carried out in 1957, although this was not yet official 
policy ; in a directive issued in September of that yoar, the Communist 
Party Central Committeo pointed out that many co-operatives had 
become so large that they included villages many miles apart, and 
suggested that “ one villago, one co-oporativo ” should bo the 
normal rulo. 

The first commune— the Wcihsing (“ Sputnik ”) commune— 
was formed in Honan province in April 1058 from 27 agricultural 
co-operatives. By the end of August some 10,000 such 
communes bad been organized, incorporating over 80 per cent 
of China’s peasantry— including the entire peasant population 
of the provinces of Honan, Liaoning, Hopei, Shansi, Tsinghai, 
Shantung, Heilungkiang, and Kwangsi. 

The Communist Party leadership formally approved the 
“ commune ” movement at an enlarged session of the Politburo, 
held at the seaside resort of Pcitaiho from Aug. 17-30 and 
attended by party secretaries from the provinces, autonomous 
regions, and larger municipalities and by leading members of 
party organizations in Government departments. A resolution 
was adopted approving the formation of communes as “a 
natural trend in the country’s development,” whilst giving a 
warning against undue haste in introducing more radical 
changes. Following this decision, the formation of communes 
was carried out during September at intense speed ; the official 
New China News Agency claimed that by the end of the month 
90.4 per cent of the peasantry had been organized into 28,897 
communes, comprising 112,240,000 households. 


The outstanding characteristics of the communes were 
described by the Chinese and foreign Press as follows : 

(1) The communes cover large areas, each ono corresponding to a 
Ma.no (the group of villages which forms the smallest unit of local 
government). Most contain botwoen 10,000 and 40,000 people, 
although some aro reported to have a population as largo as 300,000. 

(2) Tn tho commune in Its fully developed form all land (including 
the small plots which form the peasants’ private property in agri- 
cultural oo-oporatlves), livestock, and tools aro publicly owned. 

(3) Whereas the co-operatives arc concerned only with agriculture, 
communes arc responsible for the development of small-scale local 
industries, including mining and steel production (see bolow). 

(4) The commune is an administrative and military as well as an 
economic unit, the elected hsiang council being responsible for 
agriculture, industry, trade, banking, education, hospitals, the postal 
service, and tho militia. Tho Chinese Communist magazine Fed Flag 
stated on Ropt. 1 that all able-bodied members of the commune 
would be armed and organized “ along military lines/ and added : 
M Although tho organization of agricultural labour along military 
lines is at present for waging battles against nature and not human 
enemies, it Is not difficult to transform one kind of struggle Into 
another, Xf and when external enemies dare to attack us, the entire 
armed population ‘will be mobilized.” 

(5) Women are released for productive work by the establishment 
of communal dining-halls and day nurseries and the organization of 
teams to perform domestic duties for the community as a whole. 
In some cases communal living quarters were built, in which each 
family was allocated separate rooms ; Fed Flag emphasized, however, 
that the organization of tho peasantry along military lines does not 
mean that they are organized In military barracks. 

(6) Payment takes the form of a basic wage, which, according to 
the Now China News Agency, is “ classified into different grades 
iMieoraiTwc to tho intensity of work"; of bonuses for workers who 
exooofl thoir " norms " ; of free food ; and (in somo communes) of 
free clothing and other services. 

The transition to the new form of organization inevitably 
gave rise to serious problems. 

Tho Politburo’s resolution of Aug. 29 stated that ” after the 
people’s communes have been established there is n for the 

hasty change Into a system of ownership by all the people. This is 
a process which may be more quickly completed In some places, say 
in three or four years, and more slowly In other places, say in five or 
six years or even longer.” The Peking Peoples Daily (the official 


Communist Party organ) similarly emphasized that “no rash 
attitude ” should be adopted on the question of private ownership, 
and in many communes the peasants were left for the time being in 
possession of their private market gardens. The separate co-operatives 
often remained in existence, a supervisory committee bomg set up to 
co -ordinate their activities. As the introduction of communal feeding 
had encountered considerable opposition, m some communes only 
rice was prepared centrally, and each family cooked its other dishes 
and ate at home, A major source of difficulty was a tendency to 
transfer too much labour from agriculture to industry, and especially 
to iron and steel production ; m October tho People's Daily reported 
that grain was being lost m the fields, and instructed local officials 
to help tho communes m planning the use of manpower. 

The establishment of the communes repiesented a major new 
development m Communist theory and practice. Fed Flag 
invoked the authority of Marx and Engels, who in the 
Communist Manifesto (1848) included in their suggested pro- 
gramme for a Communist government : “Establishment of 
industrial armies, especially for agriculture ; combination of 
agriculture with manufacturing industries ; gradual abolition 
ol* the distinction between town and country.” In the Soviet 
Union experiments were made after World War II in the 
grouping of collective farms in “ agrotowns,” and Stalin in his 
Econom ic Problems of Socialism — published in 1952 (see 12709 A) 
—discussed means of “ elevating collective farm property to 
the level of public property.” Since 1953, however, Soviet 
policy had tended to favour the collective farmers, and the 
recent decision to sell State-owned agricultural machinery to 
them (see 10038 A) strengthened the “ collective ” at the 
expense of the “ public ” form of ownership. The Manchester 
Guardian commented on Sept. 11 that “ Mao’s own and entirely 
original contribution to the theory and practice of Communism 
is that be proposes to turn the peasantry info an industrial 
proletariat without urbanizing it, as both the West and Russia 
bad to do during their own industrial revolutions.” 

Fulfilment of Economic Plan for 1956-57. 

A report on the fulfilment of the State economic plan for 
1950, which was published on Aug. 4, 1 957, showed that during 
that year private enterprise had been virtually eliminated in 
industry and commerce, as well as in agriculture. 

Of the total Industrial output in 1950, the report stated, State 
industry had accounted for 54.4 por cont, joint State and private 
industry for 27 per cent, and co-operative industry for 17 per cent. 
Of retail sales, 67 per oent had been made through State enterprises 
and only 3 per cent through private enterprises, About 70,000 
Industrial enterprises, comprising 99 por cent of tho employees of 
former private Industry, and nearly 2,000,000 private shops had been 
transferred to joint State and private management during tho yoar. 
In addition, 92 por cont of all craftsmen had boon organized into 

100.000 handicraft co-oporativos with over 5,000,000 members. 

It was claimed that gross industrial output had increased by 31 
per cont over 1955 ; output of moans of production by 41 por cent; 
and output of consumer goods by 22 per cont. Production figures 
given included 16,500,000,000 k.w.h. of electricity, 106,000,000 tons 
of coal, over 1,000,000 tons of crude oil, 4,700,000 tons of pig Iron, 

8.300.000 tons of steel and rolled stool, and 6,400,000 tons of cement. 
“There was a certain degree of strain,” the report stated, “on the 
supply of heavy industrial products such as iron and stool, timber, 
electric power, and coal because construction outpaced them. Some 
consumer goods also fell short of the demand.” 

Investment in industry had increased by 54 per cont and investment 
in capital construction by 62 per cent, reaching a figure equivalent to 
£2,000,000,000. Work had begun or continued on 625 major Industrial 
projects, 89 of which had been completed, and 1,200 miles of new 
railways, 11,000 miles of motor roads, and 50,000 miles of rough road 
had boon built. Domestic trade had risen by 19 per oent, and average 
wages by 14 per cent. 

On agriculture, tho report stated that the crop area totalled 

400.000. 000 acres, an increase of 5.4 per cent, and that nearly 

5.000. 000 acres had been reclaimed. Mechanized State farms had 
cultivated an area of nearly 1,200,000 acres, an increase of 66 per cent, 
and possessed 4,500 tractors. Tea production had increased by 12 
per cent to 125,500 tons, hut cotton production had fallen by 5 per 
cent, adversely affecting supplies to the market. The State had 
provided agricultural loans totalling £480,000,000. 

Details of the fulfilment of the first Five-Year Plan, which 
covered the penod 1953-57, were published on Sept. 80, 1957. 

It was stated that coal production for 1957 had nearly reached the 
target of 120,000,000 tons, making China the largest coal-producing 
country In Asia. Steel production for 1957 had so far reached 

5.000. 000 tons, and total steel production for the period of the plan 

16.000. 000 tons ; in consequence, China was able to supply 88 per 
oent of her current steel requirements. About 67 per cent of the 
country’s demands in machinery and equipment were now made in 
China, as against 20 per oent In 1936. Most of the designing for the 
second Five-Year Plan would he carried out by Chinese technicians, 
who, it was claimed, were now capable of designing metallurgical 
complexes of an annual capacity of 1,500,000 tons of steel, blast 
furnaces, thermal and hydro-electric power stations, refineries* 
machine-toql plants, and ships of oyer 10,000 tons, 
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The Second Five-Year Flan. 

The Five-Year Plan for 1958-62, details of which had heen 
announced in September 1956 (see 15282 A), was revised in 1957, 
and again repeatedly revised during 1958, the target for steel 
production in particular being raised three tunes in six months. 

Revised targets for 1962 were announced on Dec. 9, 1957, by Mr. 
Li Fu-chun (a Vice-Premier, and chairman of the State Planning 
Commission) as follows (the original targets announced in 1956 are 
given m parentheses) : steel, 12,000,000 tons (10,500,000 to 

12.000. 000 tons) ; cement, 12,500,000 tons (12,500,000 to 14,500,000 
tons) ; electrical power, 44,000,000,000 kw. -hours (40,000,000,000 to 

43.000. 000.000 kw. -hours) ; coal, 230,000,000 tons (190,000,000 to 

210.000. 000 tons) ; gram, 240,000,000 tons 
(250,000,000 tons) ; raw cotton, 2,150,000 tons 
(2,400,000 tons) ; chemical fertilizers, 7,000,000 
tons (3,200,000 tons). Mr. Li Fu-chun forecast 
that by 1972 China would be producing 35,000,000 
to 40,000,000 tons of steel annually. 

The target for steel production in 1958, which 
had been fixed at 6,200,000 tons, was raised in 
February last to 6,800,000 tons, and in May to 
8 ,5 0 0 ,0 0 0 tons. At its meeting m August, however, 
the Politburo decided that even this figure was 
too low, and agam raised the target to 10,700,000 
tons. [Total output for 1957 was 5,900,000 tons.] 

The Politburo’s resolution stated that the year’s 
output of food crops was expected to be between 

300.000. 000 and 350,000,000 tons, and the cotton 
crop to be 3,500,000 tons, or double that for 1957. 

It continued : ** This great victory in agriculture 
demands that industry catch up with it rapidly, 
and makes it possible for provincial party com- 
mittees to shift the centre of their attention to 
industry, but without relaxing leadership in 
agriculture.” 

In order to achieve the rapid results en- 
visaged, the Chinese Government abandoned 
its previous policy of relying for its industrial 
output primarily on large industrial complexes 
built with Soviet aid and requiring several 
years to construct. Instead, hundreds of 
thousands of small and medium plants were 
constructed all over the country ; these were 
described by a correspondent of The Observer 
as 6< simply-constructed furnaces producing 
anything from two to 20 tons of pig-iron or 
carbon steel a day, and local forges and 
casting-shops where this metal is converted 
into farm’ tools, boilers, and even cast-iron 
rails for local communications.” It was 
pointed out that the establishment of com- 
munes, which enabled labour to be transferred 
from agriculture to industry and released 
millions of women for industrial work, formed 
an integral part of this policy of “ industriali- 
zation without towns.” 


Electrification Plans. - The Yellow River Project. 

The Minister for the Power Industry (Mr. Liu Lan-tao) stated 
on Oct. 16, 1956, that 32 major power stations, with a capacity 
of 70 per cent of that for the whole country in 1952, had gone 
into full or partial operation under the first Five-Year Plan. 
Owing to the demand created by industrialization, however, 
there was a power shortage m 21 areas, and a great network 
of stations using both water and thermal power was needed. 
Under the second Five-Year Plan the existing power network 
in Manchuria and the Pekmg-Tientsin-Tangshan region would 
be expanded, and eight new regional grids bmlt. 



( Manchester Chiardian) 


This policy had been foreshadowed hy President Mao Tse-tning in 
his speech of Feb. 27, 1957 [see 15681 A], in which he said : “We 
must gradually build a number of large-scale modem enterprises as 
the mainstay of our industries. . . . But the majority of our enter- 
prises should not be built in this way ; we should set up a far greater 
number of small and medium enterprises.” Reasons suggested in the 
foreign Press for the adoption of this policy included : (1) the speed 
with which small workshops could be brought into operation ; (2) the 
fact that they released the higher-quality products of the large 
factories for export; (3) the desire to reduce China’s economics 
dependence on the Soviet Union ; (4) the vulnerability of large 
industrial complexes in the event of war. 

The decentralization of industry was accompanied, from 
November 1957 onwards, by a decentralization of economic 
control comparable to that adopted in the Soviet Union six 
months earlier (see 15575 A). Under the new policy, the control 
of processing industries and certain heavy and light industries 
was transferred from the Central Government to local authori- 
ties. Local government bodies were also allowed to engage in 
trade, one-fifth of the profits being allocated to them and 
four-fifths to the Centre. 

The New China News Agency reported on March 29, 1958, that 
under the new decentralization policy the four adjacent provinces of 
Szechwan, Shensi, Yunnan, and Kweichow had concluded an agree- 
ment whereby they would exchange services and co-operate in the 
construction of railways, roads, and other public works. Szechwan 
undertook to supply Kweichow and Yunnan with electrical machinery, 
lathes, equipment for producing chemical fertilizers, and certain other 
types of equipment ; in return, Kweichow and Yunnan undertook 
to supply Szechwan with mining equipment and raw materials. It 
was stated that the four provinces would also exchange technicians, 
co-operate in the development of agriculture and irrigation equip- 
ment, and oo-ordinate the use of manpower and materials for the 
building of railways, roads and waterways. 


It was proposed that these grids should serve the following 
areas : (1) the Shansi-Shensi-Honan region of central China, 
centred on the Sanmen Dam on the Yellow River (see below) ; 
(2) the Kansu-Tsinghai region of north-west China, centred on 
the Liuehia Dam on the Yellow River ; (3) the Kiangsu- 
Chekiang region of eastern China, centred on the Sinan River 
hydro-electric station ; (4) the Yunnan region of south-west 
China ; (5) the Hunan-Hupeh region on the middle Yangtse ; 
(6) the Kiangsi-Kwangtung region of south-east China, which 
at first would draw most of its power from stations on the 
Shangyu and Liuehi rivers, but would probably link up with 
the Hunan-Hupeh grid later through stations on the Tzu River, 
in southern Hunan ; (7) the Szechwan region, centred on eight 
stations to be built on the Min River, a tributary of the upper 
Yangtse ; (8) the Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) region, centred on 
a new thermal power station at Urumchi. The eight regional 
grids, when completed, would be linked together into a national 
grid centred on the projected Sanhsia Dam on the Yangtse, 
which was planned to have an output of 15,000,000 kilowatts. 

Work on the Sanmen Dam, in Honan, was begun on April 13, 
1957. Designed by Soviet engineers, the dam is scheduled for 
completion in 1962 and will span a deep gorge in the middle 
reaches of the Yellow River, which is cut into three channels by 
rocky islets and in the past had been considered unnavigable at 
this pomt. When completed the dam will be oyer 300 feet high 
and 2,500 feet long, and will have a storage capacity of 910 
square miles, greater than that of the Boulder and Grand Coulee 
dams combined. It will produce 1 ,000,000 kw. of electric power. 

The Sanmen Dam is intended as the first stage of a long-term 
project which, Chinese Government spokesmen have admitted, will 
take " scores of years ” to oomplete, The Yellow R}yer, which is 
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3,000 miles loner and whoso basin is inhabited by 185,000,000 people, 
has changed its course 20 times and has overflowed its banks 1,500 
times in the last 3,000 years, often causing appalling loss of life ; in 
1038 alone, for example, nearly 900,000 people wore drowned in 
catastrophic flood disasters. The Government’s project, when com- 
pleted, will not only serve the purpose of flood control but is expected 
to produce 10 times as much electric power as the total output for 
the whole of China in 195*1 ; moreover, it aims at increasing sixfold 
the area irrigated by the Yellow River and at opening up its entire 
course to navigation, so that vessels of 500 tons will be able to sail 
from Lanohow to the sea. In addition to the Sanmcn Dam itself, 
tho project envisages the construction of a dam m the Liuehia gorgo, 
which will supply electric power for the Kansu -Tsinghai regional gild, 
and of 4*1 other dams. 

Other Economic Developments. 

Other recent developments alfccting industry and agriculture 
are described below under cross-headings : 

Oil Resources. Details wore announced in April 1958 of a project 
for building a shale oil centre in Mowming county (in tho Liuohow 
Poninsula, south-west K wangling), whore it was ostimatod that it 
would bo possible to produce 1,000,000 tons of petroleum annually 
for 100 yours. Tho entire project, scheduled for completion by 
1902, envisages an oil refinery producing high-grade petrols, diosol 
oil, and fuel oil, a ihoimal power station, machine repair worsliops, 
and a town of 80,000 inhabitants. To make use of tho by-products 
and provide employment for file workers' families, an ammonium 
sulphate factory producing 100,000 tons a month will also be 
established, together with other factories producing sulphates, gunny 
sacks, and silk yarn. 

Tho discovery of a rich oilfield m Szechwan covering 1,500 square 
miles was also announced in April 1958. 

Mineral Resources. A survey of the results of geological prospecting 
during tho first Five-Year Plan, broadcast by Peking Radio on Jan. 3, 
1958, claimed that China had tho largest deposits of tin, tungsten, and 
molybdenum of any country in tho world, the third largest deposits of 
coal (exceeded only by the Soviet Union and tho U.S.A.), and the 
seventh largest deposits of iron ore. 

Communications, Poking Radio announced on Jan. 1, 1958, the 
opening of a new 500-milo railway from Yingtan (Kiangai) to tho port 
of Amoy, and of a 3,000-ft. bridge across tho Yellow lUvor at Tung- 
kwan (Shensi), The Yingtan-Amoy railway was the first In the 
mountainous province of Fukien, and linked tho province with the 
national railway network, Tho Tungkwan bridge, which replaced a ferry 
service, linked tho north-south railway through Shansi with tho east- 
west railway from tho coa&t to Lanchow, The reopening of the railway 
from Kunming (Yunnan) to Haiphong (North Vietnam), which had 
boon closed by tho Indo -Chinn war, was announced at tho same time. 

Following the “ rectification ” campaign of 1957, thousands 
of u bureaucrats ” (including both Government and Communist 
Party ollieials) and u rightists ” were sent to work in rural areas 
for longer or shorter periods ; thus 575 teachers engaged m 
higher education m Nanking, and 100 from Shanghai, were 
banished to the countryside for six months. Some 180,000 
people in all were sent to work in agricultural co-operatives in 
Honan, 100,000 in Hunan, and similar numbers in other 
provinces. An article published in Le Monde (Paris) on March 7, 
1958, suggested that there were two main reasons for these mass 
transfers of population from the town to the countryside : (1) 
Owing to the illiteracy of the peasants, of whom only 20,000,000 
out of 500,000,000 had learned to read and write since the 
Communist revolution, literates were urgently needed for book- 
keeping and other administrative work in the agricultural 
co-operatives ; for this reason 8,000,000 primary and secondary 
school pupils had been sent to work in the countryside in 1957 
on completing their studies. (2) Migration to the under- 
populated virgin lands of Tsinghai and Sinkiang had greatly 
intensified during the past two years. Whereas 000,000 people 
were known to have migrated to the Wes tern provinces between 
1949 and 1955, about 700,000 had done so in 1950 ; although 
no official statistics were published for 1957, the figure for that 
year was known to be even larger. — (Times - Manchester 
Guardian - Observer - Lc Monde, Paris - New York Times) 
(Prev. rep. Economic Policy, 15681 A; Agricultural 
Policy, 14942 A ; First Five-Year Plan, 14403 A 5 Second 
Five-Year Plan, *5232 A ; Communications, 15822 C ; 

“ Rectification ” Campaign, 16062 A.) 

A. TURKEY. — Inauguration of Kemer Dam. 

The Kemer dam and hydro-electric project, situated on the 
Akchay River in western Turkey, was formally opened on 
Sept. 20 by Mr. Mcnderes, the Prime Minister. The dam, one 
of the large public utility undertakings initiated by the present 
Government, was built by the French Compagnie Frangaxse 
d' Enterprises in co-operation with the Turkish Rar Corporation, 
at a cost of £T.l 82,000,000 ($08,700,000). It is the highest 
dam in Turkey (884 feet) and is designed to serve the triple 
purpose of preventing floods, irrigating 950,000 acres of land, 
ana producing electricity at an annual rate of 143,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. (Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Government Encourage- 
ment of Home Ownership. - Grants for Higher Building 
Society Advances for House-Purchasers. 

A White Paper giving details of the Government’s scheme 
to enable more people to own their homes was published on 
Nov. 4. It was explained that the object of the scheme was to 
increase the amount available for lending on mortgage by 
advancing Exchequer funds to building societies for re-lending 
to would-be house or flat purchasers ; as a result of discussions 
with representatives of the Building Societies’ Association, a 
scheme had been agreed which the Association believed would 
be acceptable to building societies generally. Details were as 
follows : 

(1) Exchequer loans would be made available to approved building 
societies willing to participate m tho scheme, so as to enable them to 
make advances of up to 95 per cent of the purchase price of certain 
classes of dwellings for owner-occupation. 

Tho loans would bo for a maximum of 20 years. The building 
societies would pay to the Exchequer interest at one-half per cent 
below tho eurront rate recommended by tho Building Societies' 
Association for mortgages on owner-occupied houses. The total 
amount lent by the Exchequer to any one building society would 
not exceed 20 per cent of its deposit and share capital. 

(2) Tho Exchequer loans would bo earmarked by building societies 
for advances for the purchase of private houses and flats built in 
the U.K. before Jan. 1, 1919, and of a value not above £2,500. 
Advances would bo between 75 per cent and 95 per cent of tho value 
of the property. 

(3) Mortgages would bo repayable over 20 years, or less if agreed, 
and tho rato of interest charged by tbe building society would never 
cxoood tho rate recommended by the Building Societies’ Association. 
Tho difference of one-half per cent between tho rate charged to the 
borrower and that charged to the building society by the Treasury 
was intended to moot the building society's costs. 

(4) As building societies already lent from their normal funds 
about £40,000,000-£50,000,000 a year for tho purchase of pro-1919 
houses, and about £330,000,000 a year for tho purchase of newer 
houses, the new Exchequer loans for older houses would have the 
effect of allowing tho societies to lend substantially more in respect 
of newer houses. It was part of tho agreement that, within the limit 
of thoir enlarged resources, they should do their best to make 
advances of up to 95 per cent to as many purchasers of newer houses 
as might require them. 

(5) Where the purchase price of the house or flat was higher than 
tho valuation, tho Government would provide for a “ once-for-all '* 
insurance premium to bo included in tho building society loan, to 
serve as collateral security. 

(6) The scheme would bo subject to roviow on throe months’ 
notice either by tho Building Societies’ Association or the Govern- 
ment. Any building society would bo able to withdraw at any time 
on throe months’ notice, whilst tho Government could terminate the 
whole scheme at six months’ notice, to be given not earlier than 12 
months after tho scheme came into operation. 

(7) Tho scheme also provided for the simplification and increased 
effectiveness of the existing system of improvement grants. In 
particular, certain standard improvements (indoor sanitation, 
domestic hot water, a bathroom, and a ventilated food store) would 
be entitled in appropriate cases to such grants within certain 
financial limits. Building societies would undertake to make 
additional loans, over and above the ordinary mortgage advance for 
house purchase, to enable owners to meet their share of these standard 
improvements. 

(8) It was also proposed to enable local authorities to make 
advances of up to 100 per cent for house purchases for owner- 
occupation, If they thought fit, in place of tho present statutory 90 
per cent limit. 

The Government’s intention of encouraging home ownership 
had been announced in the Queen’s Speech at the opening of 
the new session of Parliament (see 16426 A). It was stated 
in the White Paper that a Bill would be introduced at an early 
date to enable the scheme to be brought into operation. 

(Cmnd. 571 - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 
(Prev. rep. Queen’s Speech, 16426 A.) 

C. INDIA - NEPAL - UNITED KINGDOM. — Closing 
of Gurkha Recruiting Depots in India. 

Mr. Nehru stated in the Lok Sabha on Aug. 25 that one of 
the two remaining Gurkha recruiting depots in India — that at 
Jalapahar, near Darjeeling — would be closed by the end of the 
year. A spokesman of the British Embassy in Khatmandu 
confirmed this on Sept. 3 ; he stated at the same time that the 
second depot, at Lehra, near Gorakhpur (Uttar Pradesh), would 
be closed during 1959 and moved inside Nepalese territory, and 
! that by 1960 the entire Gurkha recruitment establishment 
j of the British Army would be established at DhaTan Bagar, 
j in south-eastern Nepal — (Times - The Statesman, Calcutta) 
t (Prev. rep. 16263 C ; 12488 B.) 
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November 22 — 29, 1958. 


A. UNITED NATIONS. — Second U.N. Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

T3ie second U.N. Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy was held at the Palais des Nations in Geneva from 
Sept. 1-14 under the presidency of Professor Francis Perrin, 
chairman of the French Atomic Energy Commission. The 
biggest scientific conference ever held, it was attended by some 
2,000 experts from 69 countries and nine U.N. specialized 
agencies, plus an estimated 3,000 observers from various 
organizations, commercial firms, and academic institutions. 

The participating countries were : Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussia, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, China (Nationalist), Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
German Federal Republic, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, the Holy See, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Irish Republic, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Korea (South), Lebanon, Luxemburg, Mexico, Monaco, 
Morocco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Persia, Peru, 
Philippines, Poland, Portugal, R umania , Siam, South Africa, Soviet 
Union, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, Ukraine, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom., United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Vietnam (South), Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 

The following specialized agencies were represented . the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. (I.L.O.), the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (F.A.O.), the U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (Uneseo), the World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Bank, the International Finance Corporation, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (I.C.A.O.), the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization, and the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

Simultaneously with the conference itself, an official 20-nation 
exhibition illustrating the peaceful uses of atomic energy was 
held in the grounds of the Palais des Nations , while the Swiss 
authorities arranged a commercial exhibition which was held 
in the centre of Geneva. 

Participating countries in the 20 -nation exhibition included the 
U.S.A., Soviet Union, United Kingdom, France, Italy, Japan, and 
Tm rim,. The exhibition was dominated by the American and Soviet 
exhibits, which included models of the latest types of apparatus 
used in both countries for purposes of controlled thermo -nuclear 
research. The British section included scale models of the ZETA and 
SCEPTRE apparatus, and — for the first time — a model of a device 
(MINN I) used at Aldermaston for producing neutrons from 
“ pinched ” discharges m heavy hydrogen. [The Aldermaston 
apparatus used for this purpose is known as MAGGI, of which 
MIN NX was a replica on a scale of one-third.] 

Some 350 British firms exhibited in the commercial exhibition, 
which was dominated by the U.K. section ; they included exhibits 
from chemical concerns, scientific instrument makers, and firms 
engaged in metallurgical and other aspects of nuclear engineering. 
The U.K. Atomic Energy Authority traced the history of nuclear 
power development in Britain from the first reactor at Harwell, 
through GLEEP, BEPO, Windscale, and Calder Hall, to the present 
stage at Berkeley, Bradwell, Hunterston, and Hmkley Point — the 
four large nuclear power stations at present under construction — 
see page 16502, first col u m n . 

Over 2,000 scientific papers were submitted at the conference 
by specialists from the Governments and specialized agencies 
represented, of which some 650 were presented orally. Nearly 
100 papers dealt with the subject of fusion — the production of 
electric power by utilizing the energy of the hydrogen bomb. 
In another major field, many papers were presented reviewing 
experiences with nuclear fission reactors. Other major topics 
on which papers were read and discussions held included the 
use of nuclear energy to heat homes and propel ships and air- 
craft, and the applications of nuclear research m the study and 
treatment of diseases, the improvement of crops, and the 
speeding-up of industrial processes. 

One of the most important developments at the conference 
was a joint Anglo-American announcement, followed closely by 
a similar Russian announcement, that the Umted States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union had decided to 
declassify — i.e. to remove security restrictions from — their 
research programmes on controlled thermo-nuclear (fusion) 
reactions. Another feature of the conference was the amount 
of information — much of it made available for the first time — 
on the progress of atomic research and development in the 
U.S.S.R., in which connexion it was disclosed that the world’s 
largest reactor had gone into operation in Siberia. These and 
other important matters discussed at the conference are 
summarized below under cross-headings : 

Anglo-American Co-operation in Thermo-nuclear Research. 

The decision of the U.K. and U.S. Governments to declassify 
their work on controlled thermo-nuclear reactions was 
announced jointly at Geneva on Aug. 30 by Sir John Cockcroft 
and Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, the respective leaders of the British 
and American delegations. 


A corresponding statement was issued m London by the U.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority, which explained (1) that there had been 
a complete exchange of information m this field between the two 
countries since 1956 ; (2) that the declassification would, 
possible a free flow of information between scientists m the U.S. A. 
and the U.K. and those of other countries ” , (3) that, when the 
necessary administrative ariangements were completed, this de- 
classification action will also make it possible for scientists from other 
countries to pursue studies at some of the research centres at which 


The A.E.A. added ; “ The practical goal of the research progr amm e 
is the generation of useful amounts of electrical energy through the 
fusion of nuclei of the lighter elements. Declassification of the 
programme is expected to facilitate the attainment of the goal. ... 
Several different research approaches have been followed [in Britain 
and the U.S.A ] and a variety of experimental devices have been 
constructed. Considerable progress has been made, but the attain- 
ment of useful power from controlled fusion reactions may still 
require many years of sustained effort.” 

[The Anglo-American statement meant, for example, that work 
such as that on ZETA at Harwell would no longer be considered 
confidential.! 


Soviet Progress in Nuclear Science. - Construction of World’s Biggest 
Reactor in Siberia. 

The leader of the Soviet delegation (Professor Y. S. Emelya- 
nov) si m i lar ly announced on Sept. 1 that the U.S.S.R. was 
declassifying all work on controlled thermo-nuclear reactions ; 
he accordingly presented to the conference four volumes com- 
prising over 100 papers on this and related fields of research, 
containing an account of all such work carried out in the Soviet 
Umon from 1951 onwards. 

In the course of his speech Professor Emelyanov disclosed that 
Russia’s first nuclear power station, started four years ago in the 
Moscow area, was being supplemented by a second station at 
Voronezh (already in operation) and two more to be built in the 
Leningrad area and the Urals. He also stated that the U.S.S R. had 
many experimental reactors (including a fast reactor of 250,000 kw.), 
as well as many small and mobile power stations of 2,000 kw. ; that 
two of the Soviet reactors were running on plutonium ; that it was 
intended to develop a reactor small enough for use in ships ; and 
that the U.S.S R. had plans to produce 2,500,000 kw. of atomic 
electricity by 1 960. Without going mto details, Professor Emelyanov 
said that Soviet work on controlled thermo -nuclear reactions was 
« well under way,” and showed a picture of a device similar to the 
British ZETA apparatus. 

On Sept. 8 the Soviet delegation announced that the world’s 
largest atomic power station — a 100, 000-kilowatt plant — had 
gone into operation on the previous day “ somewhere m Siberia,” 
using 200 tons of natural uranium as fuel. A similar announce- 
ment was issued m Moscow by the Tass Agency, which did not 
give the location of the plant. The New York Times corres- 
pondent covering the conference (Mr. John Fmney) sent the 
following despatch from Geneva : 

“ In size — if not in technology — the [Sioerian] power plant out- 
ranks the largest atomic reactors now in operation m the United 
States and Britain. The largest atomic power station in the U.S.A. 
is the Shippmgport plant, that started generating 60,000 kilowatts 
of electricity in December [see 16017 B.] On the second fuel loading, 
the capacity of the plant will be raised to 100,000 kilowatts. Britain 
has three reactors in operation, each with a capacity of 40,000 
kilowatts. 


“ The Soviet delegation presented a colour movie showing scones 
of the plant. ... As seen in the movie, the Soviet reactor is a huge 
installation with a multiplicity of control panels and a massiveness 
in engineering detail seldom seen in comparable Western plants. 
According to the Soviet delegation, the reactor is hut one of six that 
will be built to enable the power station to produce 600,000 kilowatts 
of electricity — enough to supply a city of 600,000 persons. The Soviet 
reactor uses natural uranium as fuel, graphite as a moderator, and 
ordinary water as a coolant to produce the steam to turn the electrical 
turbines.’* 


British Lead in Atomic Power Generation. - Sir John Cockcroft’s 
Review of World Progress in Atomic Research. 

In a speech at the conclusion of the conference, Sir John 
Cockcroft said that Britain was leading the world in atomic 
generators and had “ a much more ambitious practical power 
programme in hand than any other single country ” ; in other 
fields of atomic energy, e.g. in radio-isotopes, Britain had also 
64 established a leading position.” Among the points made by 
Sir John Cockcroft were (1) that nuclear power costs in Britain 
were expected to fall well below conventional costs by the late 
1960s ; (2) that there was general agreement that by 1975 most 
new power stations would be nuclear ; and (3) that fusion 
power was likely to be achieved long before uranium supplies 
were exhausted. 


Sir John said that the capital costs of U.K. power stations would 
fall a further 20 per cent by 1962 as the output from a station went 
up from 300 megawatts to 500 megawatts ; a further fall of at least 
10 per cent was expected from straightforward engineering develop- 
ments and increase of output. Nuclear fuel costs, the second 
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important component of general costs, should in all cases be lower 
than conventional costs. The 5 00 -megawatt station to be completed 
m 1962 was expoctod to achiovo parity with coal -fired stations in 
areas of Britain away from the coalfields. By the late 1960s new 
typos of stations might be coming into service. 

Reviewing world progress in the three years since the first 
“ atoms- for-peaee ” conference, Sir John Cockcroft said that 
this period had been notable for the coming into operation of 
the world’s first large-scale nuclear power stations at Calder 
Hall (U.K.), Shippmgport (IJ.S.A.), and m Siberia (U.S.S.R.). 
Moreover, the technical feasibility of nuclear propulsion of 
shipping had been abundantly demonstrated by the trans-polar 
voyage of the tJ.S. submarine Nautilus [sec 10329 A] ; the 
U.S. passenger-cargo ship Savannah [sec 10202 CJ would come 
into service in 1900 ; and the Russian icebreaker Lenin 
[see 35908 O] would be commissioned in 1959. In contrast with 
the hopeful outlook for marine propulsion, nuclear propulsion 
of commercial aircraft seemed “ much farther away/’ 

Sir John stated that the papors presented to the conference on 
fusion (controlled thormo-nuoloar) research had shown that “ remark- 
able progress Is being made in this field on a very broad front/' 
Most workers had in view the long-term objective of attaining 
temperatures of 50 to 100 million degrees in a mixture of deuterium 
and tritium gas ; this should enable the 44 break-oven ” point to bo 
reached at which the energy release from fusion reactions in a mixture 
of deuterium and tritium gas would equal the energy input. The 
long-term goal was to go well beyond the 100 million degrees, to 
use the doutoron reaction, and eliminate dependence on lithium as 
a source material for tritium. 

East- West Collaboration in Nuclear Research, 

Offers of East-West collaboration m future nuclear research 
were made during the conference by Dr. L. A. Artsimovich, of 
the Soviet Union, and Dr. Edward Teller, of the United States. 

Dr. Artsimovich stressed the importance of discussing the results 
of research on an international scale, adding that its importance was 
44 greater than that of the separate investigations, which have not 
yet brought us very much nearer to our ultimate goal." Dr. Toller 
expressed full agreement with this point of view. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg (U.8.A.) spoke of the work being done in 
Moscow on the creation and identification of artificial elements by a 
team of scientists led by Dr. G. N. Florov. lie pointed out that it 
was complementary to similar studies at the University of California's 
radiation laboratory, and suggested that there should be closo 
collaboration between the Moscow and California laboratories in this 
field of research. 

Non-Military Uses of Underground Explosions. 

in a report on the possible non-military uses of nuclear or 
themio-nuelear explosions, Mr. G. W. Johnson (United States) 
estimated that, for example, a one-megaton explosion could 
free the equivalent of some 60,000,000 barrels of oil from under- 
ground tar sands ; moreover, such explosions could break up 
mining ores, free great reserves of oil shale, and create sites for 
harbours and dams that had so far been “ an expensive dream.” 
After describing an experimental ldlolon fission explosion in 
the U.S. A. in 1957, fired 300 metres below the surface, Mr. 
Johnson said that there was an “ exciting possibility ” that 
energy from underground thermo-nuclear explosions might 
be used to produce steam and thus generate electricity. 

Professor Emelyanov (U.S.8.TL) said that his Government wore 
opposed to all nuclear or thermo-nuclear explosions, whatever their 
purpose, and had no programme for the peaceful use of such 
explosions. 

Nuclear Propulsion. 

The Soviet delegation gave full details of the atomic-powered 
icebreaker Lenin (see 15908 0), while the French and Japanese 
delegations gave details of nuelear-propelled vessels which were 
either under construction or projected in their countries. The 
U.S, delegation gave no information about the Savannah other 
than that previously released. 

The French delegation stated that studios had been put in hand 
by such shipbuilding firms as the ChmUers de VAtlantigue and the 
Soci6t6 du Oreusot with a view to building a nuclear-powered oil 
tanker of 40,000 tons to trade between France and the Persian Gulf 
via the Gape. The vessel would bo powered either by a pressurized- 
water reactor, a boiling-wator reaotor, or a gas reactor— the question 
being at present under study. 

The Japanese delegation gave details of a projected 20,000-ton 
nuclear-powered passenger vessel, designed primarily for service 
between Japan and South America, and also for round-the-world 
voyages. Designed by the Mitsubishi Company for the Osaka Chosen 
Kaisha line, it would have a pressurized reaotor generating 180 
megawatts. It was disclosed that the Japanese Atomic Energy 
Commission was also studying a long-term programme for construc- 
tion of nuclear-powered ships. 

Proposed Safety Code against Radiation Hazards. 

The conference devoted much attention to the need to prevent 
radio-active contamination as a result of the growth of nuclear 
industries. In this connexion the leader of the Netherlands 


delegation (Professor Johan de Boer) presented a number of 
recommendations for an international safety code to protect 
the public from radio-active hazards. 

The recommendations, drawn up by the Royal Netherlands 
Academy of Science, laid special emphasis on the need for atomic 
safety regulations in Western Europe, where many highly- 
mdustnalizod and densely -populated countries had large-scale pro- 
grammes for the development of atomic power — e.g. Great Britain, 
Franco, Western Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Denmark. 
Because of the proximity of these countries, radioactive hazards 
m any one of them might “easily cross one or more territorial frontiers, 
thereby causing international problems " ; such hazards might arise 
from the normal release of radio-activity from power plants, or from 
accidents involving reactors, nuclear-powered ships, or trains, trucks 
or aircraft transporting nuclear materials. It was thorefore urged 
that the Western European countries should take the lead m drawing 
up a 44 safety code " 

Discovery into Behaviour of PI- and Mu-Mesons. 

It was announced during the conference that an international 
team of scientists, working with the recently-commissioned 
cyclotron at the European Centre for Nuclear Research (CERN), 
had succeeded in solving a problem of nuclear physics which 
had bafiled scientists for many years— namely, the behaviour 
of the particles known as pi-mesons and mu-mesons. 

The pi-moson is an unstable particle which in the normal way 
breaks down into a lighter and still more unstable particle known as 
a mu-moson, which in turn breaks down into an electron. To satisfy 
the conclusions of theoretical physics, it had been held that one in 
about every 100,000 mesons should break down directly into an 
oloctron. Not only had this manner of breaking down never been 
obsorved, but experiments had been earned out to show that it did 
not in fact happon. As a result of the CERN experiments, however, 
42 eases of this typo of breakdown wore observed — the proportion 
being about one in 20,000. Tlie discovery was made by a five-man 
team of Italian, British, Austrian and U.S. scientists working under 
Professor Gilborto Bcrnardini (Italy). 

Publication of Conference Proceedings. 

The proceedings of the conference will be published by the 
United Nations in 88 volumes, each averaging 500 pages and 
giving the complete text of the 2,135 papers presented, together 
with all charts, diagrams, and other illustrative material. 
Because of the magnitude of the task — one of the biggest 
publishing ventures ever undertaken — 15 volumes will be 
published in Britain, eight in France, four in Switzerland, four 
in Canada, and two in the United States, The complete text 
(running to 17 million words) will be in English, whilst abridged 
volumes will be published in French, Spanish, and Russian. 

Second Atoms for Peace Award. 

It was announced in New York on Nov. 26 that the second 
Atoms for Peace Award had been won by the Hungarian-born 
scientist Professor George Charles de Hevesy, who had been 
unanimously selected from 111 nominations representing 19 
countries. The Award— of $75,000 (£27,000) and a gold 
medallion — was made to Professor de Hevesy for his “ basic 
contribution to the peaceful uses of atomic energy in the 
discovery and development of tracer techniques in chemistry, 
biology, and medicine, using natural and artificial radio-active 
isotopes for his continuing work in these fields.” 

Professor do Hevesy collaborated with tbo late Professor Paneth 
In working out the techniques of using radio-active isotopes for 
research at a time when only a few of these isotopes were known. 
A Nobel prizewinner for Chemistry, ho worked at one time in 
England with the late Lord Rutherford and has been honoured by 
the Royal Society, He has lived in Sweden for many yea-rs. 

The Atoms for Peace Award was instituted by the Ford 
Motor Company, which set aside a sum of $1,000,000 for the 
purpose. The first recipient of the award was Professor Nils 
Bohr, the Danish scientist (see 15480 D), in October 1958. 
(U.N. Information Centre, London - United Nations Review, 
New York - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
Le Monde, Paris - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London 
- New York Times - Neue Ziircher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 

First Atoms-for-Peace Conference, 14416 A.) 

A. UNITED KINGDOM. — O.M. for Lord Samuel. 

At a ceremony at Buckingham Palace on Nov. 21 H.M. the 
Queen conferred the Order of Merit on Viscount Samuel (88), 
the veteran Liberal statesman, on the 50th anniversary of the 
date on which he was sworn as a member of the Privy Council. 
The only other Privy Councillor with a record of 50 years’ 
service is Sir Winston Churchill. 

The Order of Merit is m the personal gift of the Sovereign 
and is limited to 24 members. There had been two vacancies 
in the Order caused by the recent deaths of Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, the composer, and Professor G, E. Moore, the 
philosopher. — (Times) (Prev. rep. O.M. Awards, 16289 AA 
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A. UNITED STATES. — Democratic Victory in 
Congressional and Gubernatorial Elections. 

Elections were held in the United States on Nov. 4 for 33 
Senate seats (approximately one-third of the Senate’s member- 
ship), a new House of Representatives, and 32 State Governor- 
ships. They were completed on Nov. 25 by elections in Alaska 
(the 49th State of the Union) for two senators, one member of 
the House of Representatives, and a State Governor. 

The congressional and gubernatorial elections resulted in a 
sweeping victory for the Democratic Party, which won its 
biggest majorities in both Houses of Congress smce the “ New 
Deal ” days of the 1930s, and also increased its control of State 
Governments. The Democrats gamed ground in all parts of the 
country, particularly in the Middle West, California, and New 
England. 

The Senate Elections. 

As a result of Alaska’s admission to the Union, the new 
Senate has 98 members instead of 96 as hitherto. Thirty-three 
of the 98 seats were contested on Nov. 4, one senator had been 
elected in Maine in September (see 16436 A), and the two 
Alaskan senators were elected on Nov. 25 ; of the 62 incum- 
bent senators (Le. those who were not up for re-election), 32 
will serve until Jan. 3, 1963, and 30 until Jan. 3, 1961. 

Of the 33 seats contested on Nov. 4, the Democrats won 25 
and the Republicans eight. Including the earlier Maine result, 
the Democrats won 13 seats from the Republicans — one each 
in California, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Utah, and Wyoming, and two in 
West Virginia — whilst the Republicans failed to win a seat from 
the Democrats. As a result of the elections of Nov. 4, and the 
Alaskan elections of Nov. 25 (m which two Democratic senators 
were returned), the Senate membership in the new (86th) 
Congress will be as follow's, showing comparison with party 
strengths in the former (85th) Congress : 

New Senate Old Senate 

Democrats . . . . - - - * 64 49 

Republicans 34 47 

The Democratic Party will thus have a majority of 30 in the 
new Senate, compared with only two In the former Senate. 

Of the two Alaskan senators, Mr. E. L. Bartlett had been Alaska’s 
non-voting member in the House of Representatives since 1944, while 
Mr. Ernest Graening was Governor of the territory from 1939 to 
1952. Mr. Graening defeated Mr. Michael Stepovich, who resigned 
the Governorship of Alaska to contest one of the Senate seats. 

Outstanding Democratic successes were achieved in Cali- 
fornia, where Mr. Clair Engle defeated Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight (Republican) by 500,000 votes ; in Ohio, where Mr. 
Stephen M. Young had a majority of 165,000 over Senator John 
W. Brieker, who had held the seat for the Republicans since 
1936 ; in Indiana, where Mr. R, Vance Hartke became the first 
Democratic senator for the State in 20 years (replacing Senator 
William E. Jenner, Republican, who retired) ; in New Jersey, 
where Mr. Harrison A. Williams jr. won the seat vacated by 
Senator H. Alexander Smith (Rep.) and became the first 
Democratic senator for the State since 1936 ; and in West 
Virginia, where Mr. Robert C. Byrd and Mr. Jennings Randolph 
unseated the two former Republican senators, Chapman 
Revercomb and John D. Hoblitzell. Other former Republican 
senators to lose their seats included George W. Malone in 
Nevada, Edward Martin in Pennsylvania, Charles E. Potter in 
Michigan, and Arthur V. Watkins in Utah. 

In California, Mr. William F. Knowland (Republican leader in the 
former Senate) stood for the State Governorship [see belowl, whilst 
the former Governor, Mr. Goodwin J. Knight, was Republican 
candidate for the Senate seat previously held by Mr. Knowland. 
As stated above, the seat vacated by ex-Senator Knowland was won 
by the Democratic candidate, Mr. Clair Engle. 

Among prominent Democratic senators retaining their seats 
were Mr. John F. Kennedy, re-elected in Massachusetts with a 
majority of nearly 500,000 ; Mr. Stuart Symington, re-elected 
in Missouri with a majority of 300,000 ; and Mr. William 
Proxmire, who was first elected in Wisconsin in 1957 to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (see 
15743 A), and who was re-elected with a majority of 168,000 — 
the first time a Democratic senator had won re-election in 
Wisconsin. 

The biggest Republican success was in Arizona, where 
Senator Barry Goldwater increased his majority fivefold as 
compared with 1952. In the traditionally Republican prairie 
States, Senator William Langer was re-elected in North Dakota 
and Senator Roman L. Hruska in Nebraska. In New York 
State, Mr. Kenneth B. Keating (formerly a member of the 
House of Representatives) was elected for the Republicans with 
a majority of 100,000, in the contest for the seat vacated by 
his Republican predecessor, Senator Irving M. Ives. 


House of Representatives. 

Including the member elected for Alaska on Nov. 25 (a 
Democrat), and the three members elected for Maine in 
September, the composition of the new House of Representa- 
tives was as follows, showing comparison with party strengths 
in the former House : 



New House* 

Old Housed 

Democrats 

283 

235 

Republicans 

153 

200 


The Democrats thus increased their House majority from 35 
to 130 — their biggest margin since the Roosevelt 44 landslide ” 
of 1936. 


* The Democratic total of 283 includes an Independent Segrega- 
tionist elected in Arkansas, who will vote with the Democrats. 

t There were eight vacancies at the dissolution of the former House, 
five of the seats having been held by the Republicans and three by 
the Democrats ; they are attributed to the two parties. 

Among outstanding Democratic successes were the election 
of a Democratic congressman m Vermont for the first time in 
108 years (Vermont has one member in the House) ; a 44 clean 
sweep ” m Connecticut, where all six seats were won from the 
Republicans ; the winning of eight of the 11 seats in Indiana, 
where the Democrats held only two seats previously ; and 
comparable gains in California, Illinois, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Democratic gams were particularly marked m areas 
affected by the economic recession earlier m the year — e.g. in 
Indianapolis and South Bend (Ind.), two cities particularly hit 
during the recession. Whereas the Democrats made 46 net 
gams from the Republicans, the latter gained only one seat 
from the Democrats — in Minnesota. 

The principal House leaders on both sides were re-elected, 
including Representative Sam Rayburn (Dem.), Speaker of the 
House, who was returned unopposed m Texas ; Representative 
John W. McCormack (Democratic floor leader), returned 
unopposed in Massachusetts ; and Representative Joseph W. 
Martin jr. (Republican floor leader), re-elected in Massachusetts. 

State Governorships. 

Of the 32 State Governorships contested on Nov. 4, the 
Democrats won 24 (nine gains from the Republicans) and the 
Republicans won eight (four gains from the Democrats) — a net 
Democratic gain of five. The Governorships won by the 
Democrats from the Republicans were those of California, 
Maryland, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin and Wyoming, while the Republican gains 
were in Arizona, New York, Oregon and Rhode Island. The 
Democrats had previously won the Governorship of Maine from 
the Republicans in September, while Alaska elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor on Nov. 25. Taken as a whole, therefore, the 
gubernatorial contests (including those in Maine and Alaska) 
resulted in the election of 26 Democratic and eight Republican 
State Governors. Together with the 15 incumbent Governors 
(nine Democrats and six Republicans) who were not up for 
re-election, 35 of the 49 States have Democratic Governors and 
14 States have Republican Governors. 

A feature of the gubernatorial elections was the Republican 
success in New York State, where Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
won the Governorship from Mr. Averell Harriman (Democrat) 
in what the U.S. press described as the 44 battle of the million- 
aires.” Mr. Rockefeller polled 3,117,864 votes against Mr. 
Harriman’s 2,560,802 — a Republican majority of 557,062. 

Mr. Hammaa obtained a majority in New York City, where he 
polled 1,322,553 votes against Mr. Rockefeller’s 1,011,032 ; in 
“upstate” New York, however, Mr. Rockefeller polled 2,106,832 
votes against Mr, Harriman’s 1,238,249, thus emerging as the winner 
in the State as a whole. In the five boroughs of New York City, Mr. 
Harriman had majorities in Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Rockefeller in Queens and Richmond. 

In California, Mr. Edmund (Pat) Brown — the State Attorney- 
General — became the second Democratic State Governor of the 
century by defeating ex-Senator William F. Knowland by 
nearly 1,000,000 votes. (As stated above, Mr. Knowland 
resigned his Senate seat to contest the gubernatorial election). 
In Ohio, Mr. Michael V. DiSalle (the former Federal Price 
Stabilization Administrator) won the State Governorship for 
the Democrats for the first time in 20 years, defeating Mr. C. 
William O’Neill (the incumbent Republican Governor) by 
400,000 votes — about the same margin by which Mr. O’Neill 
beat Mr. DiSalle two years earlier. 

Nearly all Democratic Governors standing for re-election were 
returned with large majorities, including Governor Orval E. 
Faubus in Arkansas. — (New York Times - N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
(Prev. rep. Congressional and Gubernatorial Elections, 
(1956), 15237 A ; Maine Elections, 16436 A.) 
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A. SOVIET UNION - WESTERN POWERS. — Soviet 
Notes to Britain, U.S. A. and France on proposed Free City 
Status for West Berlin. - Six-months’ Time Limit set for 
Four-Power Agreement on Berlin. 

As stated on page 1(1508 (second column) the Soviet Govern- 
ment presented identical Notes to the British, IT.S. and French 
Governments on Nov. 27 concerning the proposed u Free City ” 
status of West Berlin, and stating that the IJ.S.S.U. intended 
* to transfer all its occupation powers m Eastern Germany to the 

u Plast .German Govenmient if a Four-Power agreement had not 
been reached within six months. The summarized lext of the 
^ Note to the U.S. Government ran as follows : 

“ The question of Berlin, whioli lion m the centre of the German 
Democratic Republic but the western part of which is severed from 
the German Democratic Republic as a consequence of foreign 
occupation, profoundly affects not only the national interests of the 
German people but also the interests of all peoples wishing to establish 
a lasting peace in Europe. There, in the historic capital of Germany, 
two worlds are in direct contact ami barricades of the * cold war ’ 
exist at every stop. A situation of constant friction and tension has 
prevailed for many years in the city, which is divided into two parts. 
Berlin, which witnessed the greatest triumph of the joint struggle of 
our countries against fascist aggression, has now become a dangerous 
centre of contradict, Urns between the great Powers which were allies 
in the last war. Its role in the relations between the Powers can be 
compared with a slow-burning fuse leading to a barrel of gunpowder. 

, . . Tills is the dismal flnalo, reached after IS post, -war years, to the 
once Joint concerted policy of the four Powers -the U.H.H.R., the 
U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and Franco -towards Germany. ... 

“The Governments of the four Powers solemnly pledged themselves 
to extirpate Gorman militarism arid Nazism, to prevent forever their 
resurgence, and to take all measures to ensure that Germany would 
never again threaten its neighbours or the maintenance of world 
peace, . . . The Potsdam Agreement contained important provisions 
whereby Germany was to be regarded as a single ooonomio whole 
during the occupation period. The Agreement also envisaged the 
sottlng-up of central Gorman administrative departments. The 
Council of Foreign Ministers, sot up by decision of the Potsdam 
conference, was instructed to prepare a peace settlement for 
Germany. . . * 

"However, further developments did not take the direction laid 
down at Potsdam. The relations between the U.S.S.R. and the three 
Western Powers Increasingly deteriorated and mutual distrust and 
suspicion increased, which now have developed into unfriendly 
relations. 

** The Soviet Government sincerely hoped that after the victorious 
war it would be quite possible, notwltb standing the inevitability of 
ideological differences, to continue the fruitful 00 -operation between 
the Groat Powers that headed the anti-Hitlerite coalition on the 
basis of sober recognition of the situation created by the wa,r. The 
policy of the Western Powers, however, was increasingly influenced 
by forces hating Socialist and Communist ideas, but concealing 
during the war their schemes hostile to the Soviet Union. . . . The 
signal for this was given to the United States and other Western 
countries by Winston Glmrchlll in his notorious Fulton speech in 
March 1940. . 

" The ideological struggle has never died down and it will continue, 
Inasmuch us different views are hold on the system of society. But 
the pronouncements of Winston Churchill and his associates unfortun- 
ately influenced the minds of other Western statesmen, with most 
regrettable consequences. Government agencies and armed forces 
joined in the heated ideological struggle. The results arc universally 
known : instead ef the expansion of co-operation between the great 
Powers, the world has split Into antagonistic military alignments. 
Goto petition began in the manufacture and stockpiling of atonuo and 
hydrogen weapons in other words, war preparations were launched, 

"... The first vie la, lion of the Potsdam Agreement was the rofusal 
of the United States, Great Britain, and Franco to honour their 
commitments , . . concerning the transfer to the Boviot Union of the 
agreed amount, of Industrial equipment from Western Germany as 
partial compensation for the destruction and damage eansod to the 
national economy of the U.H.H.U. by Hitlerite Germany. 

" But that was not ail. The Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain, with every passing year, further abandoned the 
principles underlying the Potsdam Agreement. The same road was 
followed by Franco, which, though she acceded to the Potsdam 
Agreement later, cannot disclaim, her share of responsibility for the 
Mflimont of that agreement. . . . 

** It is evident that the bitter lessons of the war have boon lost on 
some Western statesmen who are again dragging out tho notorious 
Munich policy of instigating German militarism against tho Soviet 
Union, their recent comrades -in-arms . The legitimate question 
arises : Can tho inspirers of the present policy of the Western Powers 
toward Germany guarantoo that German militarism, which they have 
nurtured, will not attack its present partners again and that tho 
American, British, and French pooplos will not have to pay with 
their blood, for the violation by their Governments of tho Allied 
agreements on the development ot Germany along a peace-loving and 
democratic road ? Hardly anyone oan give such a guarantee. . . . 


" At the moment the United States, Britain, and France are 
opposed, as follows from their Notes of Sept. 30 [see page 16505, 
second column!, to the latest proposals for a peaceful settlement with 
Germany put forward by tho Soviet Union and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, although making no proposals of their own on this 
subject, just as they have made none throughout the post-war 
period. . . . Tho result is a vicious circle : the United Wtates is 
objecting to the draftmg of a Gorman peace treaty by referring to 
tho absence of a united German State, while at the same time 
hampering tho renmfieation of Germany by rejecting the only feasible 
opportunity of solving tins problem through agreement between the 
two Gorman States 

“ However, tho absence of a peace treaty cannot be an excuse for 
attempting to maintain the occupation regime in Germany. Occupa- 
tion of Gormany has long become a thing of the past, and any 
attempts to provent tho disappearance of the special rights of foreign 
Bowers m Germany are becoming a dangerous anachronism. ... At 
one time tho agreement on the quadripartite status of Berlin was an 
equal agreement concluded by the four Powers m tho name of peaceful 
and democratic goals which were later to become known as the 
Potsdam Principles. ... Now that tlio Western Powers have begun 
to arm. Western Germany, and to turn her into an instrument oi 
their policy spearheaded against the Soviet Union, the very essence 
of tho Allied agroomont on Berlin has vanished. . . . 

“ Thus a patently absurd situation has arisen where tho Soviet 
Union is supporting and maintaining, as it wore, favourable con- 
ditions for activities of tho Western Powers directed against the 
U.B.B.U. and its Warsaw Treaty allies. It is only natural that the 
Boviot Union, just as the other parties to the Warsaw Treaty, cannot 
tolerate this state of affairs any longer. . . . The Soviet Government 
can no longer consider itself bound by that part of tho Allied agree- 
ments on Germany which has assumed an unequal character and is 
being used for tho maintenance of the occupation regime in West 
Berlin and for interference in tho internal affairs of the Gorman 
Democratic Republic. 

" In view of this, the Government of the U B.S.lt. notifies the 
Government of tho United States that tho Boviot Union regards as 
null and void (1 ) Hie 1 1 *r otoeol of the agreement between tho U.S S.R , 
the United States, and Hie United Kingdom on tho occupation zones 
of Germany and tho administration of Greater Berlin,* dated Sept 
12, 1944 ; and (2) the associated supplementary agreements, including 
tho agreement on tho control mechanism in Gormany concluded 
between the U.B.S.R., tho United States, Groat Britain, and France 
on May 1, 1915— that is tlio agreements which wore to bo effective 
during the first years after the surrender of Germany. . . 

“ Of aU tho Allied agreements on Germany tlioro is, in fact, only 
one which is complied with to-day. It is tho agroomont on what js 
known as the quadripartite status of Berlin. Basing themselves on 
this status, the three Wostern Powers are ruling tho roost in West 
Berlin., making it a sort of a State within a Btato, and using West 
Berlin as a centre from which to pursue subversive activity against 
tho Gorman Democratic Republic, the Boviot Union, and the other 
parties to the Warsaw Treaty. 

u Tho United Btatos, Britain, and Franco are freely communicating 
with West Berlin through linos of communication passing through 
the territory and airspace of the German Democratic Republic, which 
they do not even recognize. . . . In other words, tho throe Powors 
are demanding tho preservation for tlioir own sake of tho occupation 
privileges based on tho quadripartite agreements, which they have 
themselves flouted. . . . 

“ Those who have grossly violated those agreements have lost the 
right to presorvo their occupation rdgimos in Berlin or any other part 
of Gormany, Besides, is it indeed possible to insist on occupation 
r6gimes being maintained in Germany, or any part of Germany, 
more than 13 years aftor tho end of the war? Every occupation is 
an event of limited duration, as explicitly stipulated in the quadri- 
partite agreements on Germany. 

“ Tho fact that Germany still has no peace treaty is above all the 
fault of tho United States, Britain, and Franco, which have never 
seemed to like tho idea of drafting such a treaty. The Governments 
of tho throe Powors roactod negatively to every approach tho Boviet 
Government made to them regarding tho preparation of a peace 
treaty with Germany. 

M Tho Soviet Government will enter into negotiations with tho 
Government of the Gorman Democratic Republic at an appropriate 
moment with a view to transferring to tho G.D.R. tho functions which 
the Soviet authorities exercised temporarily in virtue of the above- 
mentioned Allied agroomonts, as well as in accordance with the 
agreement of Sept. 20, 1955, between the U.S.S.R. and the German 
Democratic Republic. 

" Tho best way to solve tho Berlin quostion would bo to take a 
decision based on the enforcement of the Potsdam Agreement on 
Germany. In tho present circumstances, this would moan tho with- 
drawal of the German Fodoral Republic from NATO and the 
simultaneous withdrawal of tho German Democratic Republic from 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization. Should the U.S. Government be 
unwilling to contribute in this way to tho implementation of the 
basic political principles of the Allied agroomonts on Gormany, it will 
have no reason, either legal or moral, for insisting on tho preservation 
of the quadripartite status of Berlin. 

M There may, of course, ho some ill-wishers of the Soviet Union 
who will try to read an annexationist aim into the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s position with regard to Berlin. The U.S.S.R. does not seek 
any conquests. All it wants is to put an end to the abnormal and 
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dangerous situation which, has developed in Berlin. The ending of 
the legally unjustified occupation of West Berlin would do no 
harm either to the United States, Great Britain, or France.^ It 
would, on the contrary, go far towards improving the international 
atmosphere in Europe. . . . 

•* The Soviet Government considers that upon the eudmg of foreign 
occupation, the population of West Berlin should be given the right 
to establish, a way of life of their own choice. Should the inhabitants 
of West Berlin desire to preserve the present way of life, based on 
private capitalist ownership, it is up to them to do so. The U.S.S.R. 
will respect any choice the West Berliners may make. 

« On the strength of all these considerations, the Soviet Govern- 
ment co nsi ders it possible for the question of West Berlin to he 
settled for the time being by making West Berlin an independent 
political entity — a free city — without any State, including either of 
the existing Ger man States, interfering m its hie. It might be possible, 
in particular, to agree to the territory of the Free City being de- 
militarized and having no armed forces in it. The Free City of West 
Berlin could have its own Government and could run its own 
economy, administrative and other affairs. The four Powers which 
shared in the administration of Berlin after the war could, like 
both German States, undertake to respect the status of West Berlin 
as a Free City. . . . The Soviet Government would have no objection 
to the United Nations also sharing, m one way or another, in 
observing the Free City status of West Berlin, 

44 It is obvious that the question would arise of some kind of an 
arrangement with the German Democratic Republic concerning 
guarantees of unhindered communications between the Free City and 
the outside world. In its turn. West Berlin would commit itself not 
to tolerate on its territory hostile subversive activity directed against 
the German Democratic Republic or any other State. 

“ This solution of the problem of the status of West Berlin would 
he an important step towards normalizing the situation m Berlin, 
which, instead of being a hotbed of unrest and tension, could become 
a centre for contacts and co-operation between both parts of 
Germany. . . . 

44 The Soviet Union declares that it will do its utmost to promote 
the attainment of these aims, especially by placing orders for such 
an amount of manufactured goods as would fully ensure the stability 
and prosperity of the economy of the Free City, and also by regular 
supplies to West Berlin of the necessary raw materials and foodstuffs 
on a commercial basis. , . . Thus the population of West Berlin, far 
from suffering from the abolition, of the occupation regime, would 
have all possibilities for raising their living standards. 

44 If the U.S. Government, as well as the Governments of Great 
Britain and France, consents to examine the question of abolishing 
the present occupation regime in West Berlin by setting up a Free 
City, the Soviet Government would be willing, on behalf of the four 
Powers, to enter into official contacts on this question with the 
Government of the German Democratic Bepublic, with which it has 
already held preliminary unofficial consultations before the dispatch 
of this Note. ... At the same time the Soviet Government is 
ready to open negotiations with the Governments of the United 
States and other countries concerned on granting West Berlin the 
status of a demilitarized Free City. 

44 If t his proposal is not acceptable to the U.S. Government, there 
is no topic left for talks on the Berlin question by the former occupying 
Powers. . . . 

44 It should also be taken into consideration that the necessity may 
arise of talks between the city authorities of both parts of Berlin, 
and also between the German Democratic Bepublic and the German 
Federal Republic, for a settlement of issues that may arise. 

44 In view of this, the Soviet Government proposes to make no 
changes for six months in the present procedure for military traffic 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France between West Berlin 
and the German Federal Republic. It regards this period as quite 
adequate to find a sound foundation for a solution of the problems 
connected with the change m the position of Berlin, and to prevent 
the possibility of any complications. . . . 

44 If this [six-months’] period is not used for reaching a relevant 
agreement, the Soviet Union will effect the planned measures by 
agreement with the German Democratic Bepubhc. ... At the same 
time there will be an end to all contacts still maintained between 
representatives of the armed forces and other officials of the Soviet 
Union m Germany and corresponding representatives and officials 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France on questions per- 
taining to Berlin. . . . 

44 Voices are raised in the capitals of some Western Powers claiming 
that those Powers do not recognize the Soviet Union’s decision to 
discard the functions of maintaining the occupation status m Berlin. 
If behind the word 4 non-recognition ’ there really lies the intention 
to resort to force and draw the world into a war over Berlin, the 
advocates of such a policy should take into consideration the fact 
that they assume a very grave responsibility for all its consequences 
before the peoples and before history. 

44 Methods of blackmail and reckless threats of force are least of all 
opportune m solving such a problem as the Berlin issue. Such 
methods will not help to settle a single question ; they can only 
aggravate the situation to danger-point. But only madmen can go 
to the length of unleashing another world war over the preservation 
of occupation privileges in West Berlin. If such madmen should 
really come to the fore, there is no doubt that strait-jackets could 
he found for them. 


44 An y Violation of the frontiers of the German Democratic Bepubhc, 
Poland, or Czechoslovakia, or any aggressive actions against any 
member-State of the Warsaw Treaty, will be regarded by all its 
participants as an act of aggression against them all and will immedi- 
ately cause appropriate retaliation. ...” 

At a press conference m Moscow on Nov. 27, M. Khrushschev 
denied that the six-months’ period mentioned in the Soviet 
Notes constituted an 44 ultimatum.” He added, however, that 
a Western refusal to agree to the Soviet proposal 44 will not 
stop us from executing our plans ” since there would be 44 no 
other way out.”-— (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16505 A.) 

A. ISRAEL.— Wife of British Air Attach^ murdered 
on Syrian Border. - Syrian Infiltrators accused. - Israeli 
Protest to U.N. at Syrian Border Attacks. 

Mrs. Joyce Doran, the wife of the British Air Attach^ in 
Tel-Avrv, was found shot dead on Nov. 19 in a wadi a few 
hundred yards from the Syrian frontier, near the point where 
the River Jordan enters the Sea of Galilee. 

Mrs. Doran had been spending a holiday in the area and was 
staying at an Italian hospice on the Mount of the Beatitudos ; she 
had been missing since the morning of Nov. 17, when she left the 
hospice to go for a walk. Following investigations by the Israeli 
police and U.N. observers, assisted by tracker dogs, the Israel 
Foreign Ministry announced the same night (Nov. 19) that the body 
of Mrs. Doran had been found 500 yards west of Syrian positions on 
the east bank of the Jordan ; that she had been hit by three rounds 
from a sub -machine gun fired at close range ; that three empty 
cartridge-cases had been found nearby bearing markings in Arabic ; 
and that the tracks of three men had been found leading to and from 
the scene of the murder from the west hank of the Jordan Biver. 

The Israel Foreign Ministry issued a further statement on Nov. 21 
claiming that the report of the U.N. observers (which was not 
published) had fully confirmed the Ministry’s own investigations into 
the murder of Mrs. Doran. It was stated that the Syrian authorities 
had refused to allow the U.N. observers to cross tho Jordan into 
Syrian territory to continue their investigations ; that the Syrian 
representative on the mixed armistice commission had likewise 
refused to participate m the investigation ; and that Mrs. Doran 
had apparently been murdered by armed infiltrators who crossed the 
Jordan and then returned to the Syrian military post on tho east bank. 

The murder of Mrs. Doran occurred in the demilitarized zone 
on the Israel-Syria border, which had been the scene of several 
incidents in recent weeks. 

Early m November U.A.B. forces on tho Syrian side of tho bordei 
had opened fire on Israeli farmers working in the fields, while on 
Nov. 19 (the same day on which Mrs. Doran’s body was found) 
machine-gun and rifle fire was directed against the Hnlata agricultural 
settlement, near the Boene of the murder. 

Heavy Syrian artillery fire was directed on Dec. 3 against nine 
Israeli agricultural settlements m the Hulatu area ; three persons 
were wounded and houses, stores and farm machinery wrecked. The 
firing lasted for about an hour until U.N. observers amved on the 
scene. On the same day a Syrian military post opened fire on a groui> 
of Israeli shepherds, one of whom was killed. 

For some weeks beforehand the Israeli Government had claimed 
that a Syrian military post had been established in the demilitarized 
area which was the scene of the murder of Mrs Doran ; strong 
protests were made to the Israel-Syrian mixed armistice commission 
(which has not functioned for several years), and tho matter was 
brought to the attention of the Chief of Staff of tho U.N. Truce 
Supervision Organization, Major-General von Horn. On Nov. 28 the 
Israel Foreign Ministry clanned that tho report of the U.N. observers 
had confirmed the presence of a Syrian military post in the area 
where Mrs. Doran’s body had been found. 

The Israeli Government called on Dec. 4 for an urgent 
meeting of the Security Council to consider the 44 grave acts 
of aggression ” committed by armed forces of the U.A.R. on 
the previous day. In a letter to the president of the Security 
Council, the Israeli representative at the U.N. (Mr. Ebon) said 
that the incidents of Dec. 3 were “ the latest and most serious 
in a number of attacks recently perpetrated by Syrian forces 
against Israeli territory, which included the murder m cold 
blood of Mrs. Doran. These attacks . . . constitute a serious 
breach of the U.N. Charter and the Israel-Syrian armistice 
agreement.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Israel Government 
Press Office) (Prev. rep. Border Incidents, 16021 A.) 

B. NETHERLANDS. — io 3 ooo Indonesian Repatriates 
to emigrate to United States. 

The Netherlands Government Commissioner for Emigration 
announced on Nov. 16 that the United States had agreed to 
admit 10,000 Dutch repatriates from Indonesia as immigrants, 
under special American legislation. To qualify for admission 
to the U.S.A. the persons concerned would have to be holders 
of Dutch passports, must formerly have been resident in 
Indonesia, and must have come to Holland between Jan. 1, 
1949 and Sept. 2, 1958. — (Netherlands News Agency) 

(Prev. rep. 16040 D 5 15931 A.) 
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A. EASTERN GERMANY. — General Election. - 
Purge in Socialist Unity Party Leadership. 

General elec lions for a new 400-member Volkskammer were 
held in Eastern Germany on Nov. 10 , together with elections 
for the Bezirkstage (the 14 district councils which have replaced 
the former Land Parliaments m the Eastern zone) and the East 
Berlin City Council. The provisional results of the general 
election were announced as follows by the East German News 
Agency (A.D.N.) : total electorate, 11,839,217 ; total votes 
cast, 11,707,715 (98.87 per cent) ; vote for National Front 
candidates, 99,87 per cent ; invalid voles, 0,13 per cent. 

Ab in 1951, the elec torn were asked to approve a single list of 
candidates drawn up by the National Front — the live parties of the 
Government coalition under tlie leadership of tlic Socialist Unity 
(Communist) Party— and “mass’* organizations such as the trade 
unions, women's and youth organizations, etc. Of the 400 candidates 
on the single list, 202 belonged to the Socialist Unity Party, 47 to 
the East Gorman Christian Democratic Union, 40 to tho Liberal 
Democratic Party, 45 to the National Democratic Party, and 45 to 
the Democratic Peasant Party, the remainder being nominees of the 
“ mass ’* organizations. Tho proportions allotted to the political 
parties were identical with those at the last (1954) elections. 

Large numbers of votors — e.g. factory, office and shop workers — 
were marched to the polls m bloc, accompanied by brass bands and 
by loudspeaker vans calling on them to vote for tho Government. 
Separate booths wore provided for voters (Misting their votes against 
the single list, but for weeks beforehand the East German press and 
radio had stressed that persons using them would be considered 
“ enemies of tho Socialist State ** and that negative votes would be 
regarded as a “ hostile act *’ against tho regime. As a result, virtually 
no use was made of these booths, each of which was in charge of a 
Communist official. 

Prior to the elections, a number of leading Communists were 
purged from tho central committee of the Socialist Unity Party 
at a congress which ended in East Berlin on July 10 ; at the 
same time the central committee was enlarged from 91 to 111 
members (44 elected for the first time), in addition to 44 
“ candidate ” members. Those dropped from the central 
committee included Professor Fred Oelssncr, one of the eighL 
Deputy Premiers ; Herr Fritz Selbmaim, another Deputy 
Premier; Herr Fritz Lange, Minister of Education ; Herr Paul 
Waruiel, the East German Ambassador in Peking ; and Frau 
Paula Wittkowski, deputy chairman of the Stale Planning 
Commission. Herr Selbmann was subsequently relieved of his 
post as Deputy Premier on Sept. 24. 

No reasons were given for tho “ demotion ** of tho above-mentioned 
persons, but Professor Oclssnor (the party’s theoretician) was under- 
stood to have criticized the policy of forcing private farmers to 
join the .State eo -operatives, while Herr Solbmann was bolieved to 
have urged a reduction of “ work norms ” (i.o tho minima laid down 
for tho output of individual workers, non-compliance with which 
entails penalties and reduction of pay). Herr Wandel had prepared 
a statement for “ self -criticism ” at tho party congress, which ho was 
not allowed to deliver. The Manchester Guardian Correspondent in 
Germany said Unit Derr Lange had boon made tho “ scapegoat ” 
for the continuing flight of largo numbers of university profoesors 
and teachers to Western Germany, wliilo Frau Wittkowski was 
** presumably tho scapegoat for tho failures in tho fulfilment of the 
second Five-Year economic plan.” Several of those “ demoted ” from 
tho central committee -e.g. Professor (Meaner— were associated 
with the “ Hchlrdewan-Wohweher group ” against which action was 
taken in February last (see 10076 A). 

Herr Max Fechncr, East German Minister of Justice from 
1949 to 1953, was readmitted m June to the Socialist Unity 
Party, from which he had been expelled in 1953 after the 
abortive rising of June 17 (see 15207 A). It was learned in 
West Berlin that he had been imprisoned until 1950 and had 
subsequently been under house arrest. — (Neucs Deutschland, 
East Berlin - Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcilung - Times - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. Elections, 13875 B 5 

Socialist Unity Party, 16076 A.) 

B. GHANA. — Par Value for Ghana Pound. 

The International Monetary Fund announced on Nov. 5 that 
the initial par value for the Ghana pound had been established 
at $2.80 per Ghana pound— the rate proposed by the Govern- 
ment of Ghana. Other parities for the Ghana pound were given 
by the I.M.F* as follows : 2.48828 grams of line gold == one 
Ghana £ ; 0.847143 Ghana pound = one U.S. dollar. 
(International Monetary Fund, Washington) (Prev. rep. 
Par Values, 16394 C ; Ghana Membership, x 5855 B.) 

C. PORTUGAL. — Cabinet Appointment. 

It was announced in Lisbon on Nov. 27 that the Portuguese 
Minister of the Interior, Professor Jos 6 Pires Cardoso, had 
resigned because of ill-health and would be succeeded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Amaldo Schulz, hitherto a departmental head 
in the Defence Ministry. — (Times - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 16386 A.) 


D. UNITED KINGDOM. — Further Reduction in 
Bank Rate. - Gold and Dollar Reserves. 

The Bank Rate was reduced from 41 per cent to 4 per cent 
on Nov. 20 — the fifth successive reduction during 1958, bringing 
Bank Rate to its lowest level since 1953. 

It was stated in the Financial Times that tho mam objectives of 
the decision wore (1) to help arrest the do -stocking trend m industry 
and to stimulate investment id the private sector , (2) to help local 
authorities to find tho money for acceleration of housing and other 
capital development programmes now sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment ; (3) to help to underpin tho gilt-edged market and facilitate 
tho Government's coming: re-financing operation. 

The Treasury announced on Nov. 4 that the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had risen during October by $54,000,000 
after taking into account (a) the payment of $28,000,000 to the 

E.P.U. m respect of the September deficit, and ( b ) the payment 
of $3,000,000 to creditor countries m the Union under bilateral 
settlements. As a result, the gold and dollar reserves stood at 
$3,174,000,000 on October 31. 

The figures wore regarded in official quarters as “ satisfactory.’’ 
It was pointed out that October was normally the start of a favourable 
period for the pound, and the increase m the reserves was taken as 
an indication that this seasonal trend was already under way. 

Provisional figures for tho E.P.U. October settlement showed that 
Britain had a deficit of £12,000,000, three-quarters of which would be 
settled in November m gold or dollars and one -quarter by an increase 
m tho U.K.’s debt to tho Union. 

It was announced on Dec. 2 that the gold and dollar reserves 
had risen during November by another $41,000,000, after taking 
into account (a) the payment of $21,500,000 to the E.P.U. m 
respect of the October deficit, and (b) the payment of $2,500,000 
to creditor countries in the Union under bilateral settle- 
ments. As a result, the teserves reached the record level of 
$3,215,000,000 on November 30. 

Provisional figures for the EP.U. November settlement showed 
that the U.K. had a deficit of £6,000,000, to be settled in December 
in the usual proportions. 

The sterling-dollar rate fluctuated around $2.80J throughout 
October ; there were corresponding narrow fluctuations of the 
transferable sterling rate in Zurich (between $2.79125 and 
$2.79395), which dropped only twice below that level — to 
$2.78945 on Oct. 9 and $2.79095 on Oet. 15. During November 
the sterhng-dollar rate dropped gradually from 2.80J to 2.80&, 
closing at 2.80 J- on Nov. 29. The transferable sterling rate 
reached a “ high ” of 2.79575 dimng the middle of the month, 
and closed at 2.79475 on Nov. 29. — (Treasury Press Office - 
Financial Times) (Prev. rep. Bank Rate, 16355 A ; 

Gold and Dollar Reserves, 16461 A.) 

E. LONDON. — St. Paul’s Cathedral. - Dedication of 
American Memorial Chapel. 

An American Memorial Chapel commemorating the 28,000 
U.S. Servicemen who died m the Second World War while 
operating from bases in Britain was dedicated in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Nov. 25 in the presence of H.M. the Queen and 
Mr. Richard M. Nixon, Vice-President of the United States. 
A tribute from the people of Britain to the American soldiers, 
sailors and airmen commemorated, it is entirely British in 
conception, design and construction and was built from contri- 
butions donated by large numbers of British citizens. 

The first public appeal for funds to enable the Memorial Chapel to 
bo built was launched on Nov. 15, 1945, by Lord Bailliou ; another 
leading sponsor of the project was the lato Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Lord Trcnchard. The chapel forms an integral part of the restored 
East end of the Cathedral and has three large windows representing 
tho sacrifice and resurrection of the Christian soldier in terms of 
Biblical scenes from the Life of Christ ; the borders of the windows 
incorporate tho coats-of-arms of the 48 States of the Union and the 
badges of the U.S. Army and Navy. Inlaid in the marble floor is the 
inscription : ** To tho American Dead of tho Second World War from 
the People of Britain.” The names of the 28,000 Servicemen com- 
memorated are inscribed in a Roll of Honour whioh was presented by 
General Eisenhower to the Dean of St. Paul’s in 1951 for safe-keeping, 
pending tho completion of tho Memorial Chapel. 

Tho dedication service was conducted by tho Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Geoffrey Fisher) and the Bishop of London (Dr. 
Montgomery Campbell). In addition to H.M. tbe Queen and Vice- 
President Nixon, the congregation included Prince Philip and other 
members of tho Royal family, the Prime Minister and members of 
the Government, leadors of the Opposition, the Lord Mayor of London 
(Sir Harold Gillett), the American Ambassador (Mr. John Hay 
Whitney), and 12 next-of-kin of tho Servicemen commemorated, who 
were flown from the United States. 

The architects of the American Memorial Chapel are Mr. S. E. 
Dykes Bower and Mr. Godfrey Allen ; the windows were 
designed by Mr. Basil Thomas. — (Church Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16198 A.) 
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A. IRAQ. — Arrest of Colonel Aref. - Trials of Former 
Political and Military Leaders. - Revision of Five-Year 
Development Plan. - Agrarian Reforms. - Relations with 
Western, Communist and Arab States. 

A struggle for power developed during the late summer and 
autumn between the two principal leaders of the Iraqi revolu- 
tion, Brigadier ICassem (the Prime Minister and Defence 
Minister) and Colonel Aref (the Deputy Premier and Minister 
of the Interior), culminating m the arrest of the latter on Nov. 4 
for conspiracy against the State. Colonel Aref had played a 
decisive role m the coup d'etat of July 14 as commander of the 
battalion which occupied the Ministry of Defence and the 
Baghdad Radio station at a time when Brigadier Kassem’s 
headquarters were some miles outside the city. 

Politically Colonel Aref was closely associated with the BaaXh 
(Renaissance) Party, which draws its support m ainl y from the younger 
officers, intellectuals, and middle classes of the Arab countries, and 
advocates Arab urnty and a radical policy of agrarian and social 
reforms. [The Syrian Baathists were mainly responsible for bringing 
about the unification of Syria and Egypt, and the party also exercised 
considerable influence in Jordan before the attempted coup d'etat 
against King Hussein in April 1957.] A forceful orator. Colonel Aref 
had greatly embarrassed the Government — which, wished to pursue 
a neutral foreign policy — by his violent attacks on both the Western 
Powers and Communism and by his extreme views on the agrarian 
problem. Colonel Aref’s known support for immediate union between 
IraqL and the United Arab Republic was also a source of embarrass- 
ment to the Government, smce this policy was opposed by a strong 
section of Iraqi opinion and also by the large Kurdish minority in 
the Mosul and Kirkuk regions of northern Iraq. 

Colonel Aref was relieved of lus post as deputy C.-m-C. of the 
armed forces on Sept. 12 ; a subsequent Army statement 
declared that this had been done at his own request, to enable 
him “ to carry out his great responsibilities as Deputy Premier 
and Minister of the Interior.” On Sept. 30, howeveT, Brigadier 
Kassem and the Council of Sovereignty signed a decree relieving 
Colonel Aref of his Cabinet posts, 44 m consideration of the needs 
of the public interest and on the ground of a recommendation 
by the Prime Minister,” and appointing him Ambassador to 
Western Germany. A Cabinet reshuffle was carried out at the 
same time whereby Dr. Jabir Omar (Minister of Education) and 
Brigadier Fuad al-Ratabi (Minister of Reconstruction), both of 
whom were reported to be supporters of Colonel Aref, were also 
relieved of their posts, although Brigadier Ratabi was appointed 
a Minister of State ; Brigadier Ahmed Mohammed Yahia 
became Minister of the Interior, whilst Sayed Rashid Mahmoud 
(Minister of Agriculture) and Mr. Mohammed Hadid (Fmance 
Minister) were appointed acting Ministers of Education and 
Reconstruction respectively. 

Colonel Aref did not leave Baghdad to take up Iris diplomatic 
appointment until Oct. 12. During the interim period unofficial 
reports alleged that a plot by his supporters in the Army to 
seize power had been suppressed by the Government, and that 
he himself had been placed under house arrest ; these reports, 
however, were categorically denied on Oct. 8 by a Government 
spokesman, who described them as 44 without any foundation.” 
Colonel Aref saw Brigadier Kassem on the latter date for what 
was officially described as 4 ‘ a cordial courtesy visit,” and was 
seen off by the Prime Minister at Baghdad airport on Oct 12. 

While in Europe, however, Colonel Aref made no attempt to 
take up his duties in Bonn or even to present his credentials ; 
instead he visited Brussels, Rome, Munich, and Vienna. On 
Nov. 4 he flew back to Baghdad, and on lus arrival went to 
the Defence Ministry to see Brigadier Kassem. During their 
interview the Prime Minister was reported to have offered 
Colonel Aref the posts of Ambassador m London or Cairo, both 
of which he declined, whereupon he was arrested. Several hours 
later Baghdad Radio issued an official communique stating 
that 44 the Iraqi Ambassador in Bonn and retired colonel ” had 
returned to Iraq 44 without authority or permission,” and that 
he would be tried on a charge of 46 plottmg against the country’s 
interests ” because of his 44 repeated attempts to disturb general 
security.” 

Brigadier Kassem said in a broadcast on Nov. 6 that he would 
maintain the independence and sovereignty of Iraq, while doing 
all in his power to serve the cause of the Arab countries. 
Comment in the British press suggested that Colonel Aref’s 
agitation in favour of immediate union with the TJ.A.R. was 
not approved by President Nasser, who was believed to have 
supported Brigadier Kassem during the struggle between the 
two Iraqi leaders. 

Political Trials. 

A new law against conspiracy and corruption was published 
on Aug. 10 making it an offence inter alia to conduct policy in 
a manner contrary to the national interest ; to bring the 


i country nearer to war or make it a war area ; to attempt to 
| use the armed forces against other Arab States ; to instigate 
i foreign Powers to endanger Iraq’s security ; to interfere m the 
! internal affairs of other States ; to restrict public freedom ; to 
' falsify election results ; to tamper with the course of justice ; 
to waste public funds ; to issue ordinances for the benefit of a 
private person or group ; to accept funds from other countries ; 
and to seek to evade taxation. The law was made retroactive 
| for 19 years so as to cover offences committed smce Sept. 1, 
1939. The highest penalty laid down was hard labour for life, 
but it was provided that where an existing law laid down a 
heavier penalty [i e. the death penalty] this might be applied. 
A Special Military High Court was set up to administer the law, 
persons appearing before it being given the right to be defended 
by counsel of their own choice at all stages of the proceedings. 
No appeal against the court’s decision was allowed except when 
the death sentence had been imposed, m which case appeals 
would be considered by the Defence Minister. 

A list was published on Aug. 9 of 108 prominent supporters 
of the former regime who would be tried under the new law, 
including former Ministers, Army officers, deputies, officials, 
pohce officers, and radio and press propagandists. Eighteen of 
these were tried between Aug. 16 and Nov. 19 on various 
charges, the most important of which concerned a plan said to 
have been made by the then Iraqi Government in 1956 to bring 
about a coup d'etat in Syria, allegedly with British and U S. 
support ; the evidence on this plan largely agreed witii that 
given at the Damascus conspiracy trial in J anuary-Febr uary 
1957 [see 15582 A.] Among the accused were three former 
Prime Ministers, Dr Fadil Jamah, Mr. Ahmed Mukhtar Baban 
and Dr. Tewfik Suweidi ; Mr. Burhanuddin Bashayan, a former 
Foreign Minister ; General Rafiq Aref, the former Chief of 
Staff ; Genera] Gliazi Daghistani, former deputy Chief of Staff ; 
Brigadier Ahmed Man, former Chief of Army intelligence ; 
Mr. Abdul Jalil al-Rawi, former Iraqi Minister in Damascus ; 
and a number of Army officers and employees of Baghdad 
Radio. 

The first and longest of the trials, that of General Daghistani, 
opened on Aug 16 in the Chamber of Deputies in Baghdad and 
continued until Aug 28 Mr. Rawi stated m evidence that the 
late Crown Prince Abdul Ilah had “ made continual efforts to 
establish the unity of Iraq and Syria so as to become Kmg of Syria,” 
but that General Nun es-Said had opposed this policy until 1956. 
He also alleged that Beirut had been the centre of the “ conspiracy ” 
against Syria, and that certain Syrian politicians had been in the 
pay of the Iraqi Government, including M. Lyan, leader of the 
extreme right-wing Syrian People’s Party. Mr. Baban also testified 
that Prince Abdul Ilah had planned to make himself King of Syria, 
adding : f< I opposed the plan to send the Army to Syria in 1956 
when I was Defence Minister, and told Ghazi (Daghistani) so. Ho 
agreed the plan was impossible and impracticable. Even the King 
opposed the plan.” 

Brigadier Man alleged that money and arms had been supplied 
to groups of Syrian pobtical exiles m the Lebanon through the Iraqi 
military attache in Beirut, Colonel Samarrai, whilst General Aref said 
that General Daghistani had been made responsible for Colonel 
Samarrai’s activities. He also alleged that the U S.A had wishod to 
use the Iraqi Army agamst the Syrian Communists, but that the 
Army leaders had refused to agree. Dr. Jamah described high-level 
talks in Baghdad on the “ Communist danger ” m Syria, at which be 
had been present ; he said that “ the U.S A. told us they were ready 
to heip ns if we stood up to tins threat, but I considered that develop- 
ments in Syria did not constitute an immediate danger to Iraq.” 
Three Air Force officers described m detail how arms for the Syrian 
exiles had been flown to Beirut since 1956, tho last delivery being 
made in June last. 

In a statement to the court. General Daghistani admitted the 
existence of a plot against Syria and his own participation therein. 
The plan, he said, envisaged the granting of military and financial 
aid to the value of nearly 1,000,000 dinars (about £1,000,000) to 
Brigadier-General Shishakly, the former Syrian dictator, and tho 
setting-up of a military training centre on Iraqi territory for the 
Syrian exiles.^ He himself had been sent to Switzerland by General 
Nuri es-Said in 1956 to meet General Shishakly, to whom ho had 
passed on the sum of 10,000 dinars. General Daghistani domed, 
however, that he had taken any part in drawing up the plan, and 
said that he had agreed to supervise the military side of it solely in 
order to “ steer thmgs towards a settlement ” without the Army 
becoming involved. 

The trials which followed were shorter, as much of tho relevant 
evidence had already been given during tho trial of General Daghi- 
stani. General Aref appeared before the court on Aug. 30, followed 
by Brigadier Mari, a number of other senior officers, and five 
employees of Baghdad Radio who were charged with conspiratorial 
activities arising from their association with the U.S. Information 
Service. After the trial of Mr. Mohammad AH Karim (chief announcer 
of Baghdad Radio) the public prosecutor accused Ms counsel of making 
propaganda for the old regime in Ids speech for the defence, where- 
upon the president of the court (Colonel Mahdawi) ruled that counsel 
for Mr. Karim should not appear in court a gain 
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Dr. Jamali, whoso trial lasted from Sept. 20-25, was charged with 
conspiring against Syria, intervening m the internal affairs of 
Lebanon, promoting a policy contrary to Iraqi interests, misusing 
public money, and falsifying election results. In a Jong statement in 
his defence, Dr. Jamali said that he was a sincere Arab nationalist 
devoted to the aim of Arab unity, although he differed from President 
Nasser on the moans of attaining it lie had regarded the Union of 
Syria and Iraq as the lirst step towards a wider Arab union, but had 
wanted to effect it by agreement and had never interfered m Syria’s 
internal affairs, lie had chosen to co-operate with the West against 
Communism because “ imperialism is a dying force and a decreasing 
danger, whereas Communism is growing m strength,” but he had 
also co-operated with the Arab countries and the Afro-Asian bloc 
against ‘‘imperialism and Zionism” Jhs counsel (Mr Issa Tuba) 
based his defence on the contention that Dr. Jamali had acted m 
good faith and could not be accused of having acted with criminal 
intent, 

Mr. Bashayan, Mr. Baban, and Dr. Suwcidi wore tried between 
Oct. 4 and Nov. 2 on charges similar to those brought against Dr 
Jamali. During Mr, lJashayau’s trial a sensation was caused when 
it was alleged m court that Dr. Jabir Omai (who had boon removed 
from the Cabinet four days before- -moo above) had been appointed 
by General Nuri os-Said and Mr Bashayan to a committee sent to 
Amman to take part in llnanoial operations for the promotion of a 
union between Iraq and Syria. Counsel for the three accused con- 
tended that they had never urged any course which could havo 
involved Iraq in war with Syria, and that their aim hud been 
exclusively to bring about an agreed union by peaceful moans. 

Sentences of death by hanging were passed on i)r. Jamali, 
General A ref, and General Daghislani on Nov. 10, on Mr. 
Bashayan on Nov. 18, and on Mr. Baban on Nov. H). Ur. 
Suwcidi was found not guilty of active participation in the plot 
against Syria, but guilt of endangering Iraqi security and 
squandering public money ; be was sentenced on Nov. 19 to 
life imprisonment. The other accused were sentenced to shorter 
terms of imprisonment with the exception of Mr. Karim and 
the other employees of Baghdad Radio, who were acquitted. 

The International (lommiHsion of Jurists announced on Oct. 9 that 
it had asked Brigadier K ossein for permission to send a legally 
quallffod observer to the trials, as it had received ” disturbing reports ” 
as to ” the alleged retroactive character of the charges and the 
restrictions on the rights of defence,” which if substantiated would 
constitute “ a serious breach of a number of basic principles of law.” 
LTUo phrase ** restrictions on the right of defence ” apparently 
referred to the exclusion of Mr. Karim's counsel from court,] Tho 
Com mission’s request was ignored by tho Iraqi Government. 

Seven persons accused of sheltering General Nuri es-Said after 
the revolution were tried by a military tribunal in Baghdad on 
August 8-4. 

It was revealed at the trial that General Nuri tied at dawn on 
July 14 to the house of a friend, Mr. Mahmoud al-Astarahacll (an 80- 
year-old merchant), and that on the following day, disguised as a 
woman and accompanied by Astarabadi’s wife and a Persian woman 
servant, he drove to a house belonging to the brother of Dr. Dliia 
J attar, the Minister of Development, licensed admittance to Dr. 
Jaffar’s house, he was recognized by the mol) and lynched, together 
with Mrs. Astarabadl. Mr. Astarabadl, two of hiH sons, and his cook 
wore each sentenced to three years’ imprisonment ; a third son and 
tho Persian servant to five years ; and the family chauffeur to one 
year. 

Revision of Five-Year Development Flan. - 
Relations with Iraq Petroleum Company. 

Under a law published on Aug. 12 the Republican Govern- 
ment dismissed the Development Board, which consisted of 
experts and was responsible for the administration of the five- 
year plan adopted in 1950 (see 14884 A), and replaced it by a 
new board comprising the Prime Minister, the Deputy Premier, 
and the Ministers of Development, Finance, Economics, Agri- 
culture, Social Affairs, and Communications. It was provided 
that the new board would appoint a “ Development Guidance 
Committee” of experts, who might be cither Iraqis or 
foreign nationals. 

The members of tho former Development Board— who included an 
American reclamation export, Mr. Clifford A. Willson — enjoyed a 
status equivalent to that of a Cabinet Ministor, and were responsible 
for tho allocation of 70 per cent of the national oil revenues for 
development purposes. 

It was announced at the same time that the Government 
would revise the five-year plan to eliminate “ superfluous and 
wasteful ” items, and would concentrate on raising the standard 
of living by developing local industries and building houses 
and hospitals. 

In an analysis of tho ooonomio and social results of the five-year 
plan, published in U Monde (Paris) on Aug. 12, it was pointed out 
that tho plan had concentrated on tho development of irrigation and 
transport and the construction of public buildings for administrative 
purposes. It continued : “ The groat Irrigation projects brought 
about hardly anv Improvement In the fellah’s living standards ; the 
in dispense hie complementary measures for increasing agricultural 
productivity (tho struggle against disease, installation of 'pilot- 


farms,’ provision of seeds, tools, machines, etc.) were inadequate. 

. . The only people to benefit from the irrigation plans were the 
largo landowners who possessed capital with which, to develop tho 
irrigated land , they formed the regime’s strongest support. Tho 
peasants profited comparatively little from those advantages, for tho 
increase m productivity was small and the division of crops unfavour- 
able to them, two -thirds going to the landowner . . . The centres of 
investment, the sites of great public works, . . . tended to form islands 
of inflation . . . All these circumstances have provoked a massive 
rural exodus which is dislocating the economic life of the villages and 
depressing living bt and aids still lower. Those who leave the country- 
side accumulate m tho towns, especially Baghdad, whore they hope 
to find a bettor future. . . . This population, estimated at present at 
50,000 men m Baghdad, lives m huts on tho outskirts of the city. 
Its sit.ua, tion is precarious. There ib no drmkug water or sanitation, 
and the tide of immigrants continues to rise Wages are higher in 
the towns, but for lack of qualifications the newcomers aggravate the 
problem of undor-employment and depress still lower the price of 
unskilled labour. . . . Development was not harmonized, and allowed 
tho inequalities of income characteristic of tho old social system to 
continue to exist, whilo aggravating them in many cases. Now 
inequalities were added to tho old. . . . The greater part of the increase 
in the national income was concentrated m tho hands of big business- 
men, landowners, and technicians of all kinds. In Baghdad a 
carpenter oarns moro than a man with many diplomas. A mass of 
unemployed or underpaid intellectuals increased the number of 
desperate men ready to follow a revolutionary leadership. , . Such 

were the oreumstancos which tho revolutionaries were able to 
exploit ” 

Mr. G. II. Ilerridge, managing director of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company and associated companies, lmd discussions on Aug. 20 
with Brigadier Kassem and the Minister of Economics, Dr. 
Kubba, who assured him that the Government intended to 
honour Iraq’s agreements with the companies. Talks were 
subsequently opened between the Government and the I.P.C. 
on the latter’s expansion programme, and on the Iraqi Govern- 
ment’s proposal that the company should surrender parts of its 
concession, which were not being exploited or developed, for 
development as a State operation. The Finance Minister (Mr. 
Undid) denied, however, that the Government was seeking a 
revision of its 50-50 royalty agreement with the I.P.C. 

With a view to expanding Iraqi oil production, the Govern- 
ment announced on Nov. 19 that it had decided to claim a 
12-mile limit for its territorial waters ; where the waters 
of neighbouring countries were affected, Iraq would be prepared 
to solve any problems which might arise in accordance with 
international law or by mutual agreement. 

The Times commented on this announcement as follows : ” Iraq’s 
territorial waters are confined to the bond of tho Persian Gulf, and 
the Government’s decision may affect areas claimed by Persia and 
Kuwait. It also suggests that Iraq wishes to proceed with tho 
development of a now port south of Basra, on which there havo boon 
Homo discussions with Kuwait before ; and it moans that, if tho 
dooltdon is internationally accepted, work can begin on tho construc- 
tion of a now doopwator oil terminal south of Fao, which tho Iraq 
Petroleum Company wants to build as a new outlet for tho Basra 
oilfield. 

“ Plans Cor tho terminal have boon ready for some time, but no 
contracts could bo awarded until tho Government had defined Iraq’s 
territorial waters so that tho proposed site would fall within thorn. 
The terminal, which is expected to cost ID 6,000,000 and to bo 
completed by tho end of I960, will be 24 miles south of Fao but 
within 12 miles of tho nearest point of tho Iraq coast. It will enable 
tho output of tho Basra field, which is now 10 to 11 million tons 
annually, to ho doubled. This is part of tho general programme of 
expansion proposed by I.P.C. to bring their total annual production 
from tho present level of about 35,000,000 tons to 57,000,000 tons 
by the end of 1901. Increased throughput to tho Mediterranean will 
bo provided in tho next throe years by building additional loops on 
the existing Syrian pipelines. 

” The expansion programme will almost double the Iraq Govern- 
ment’s oil ro venues, which on a 50-50 profit-sharing basis are now 
running at about $70,000,000 a year ; and even by the end of next 
year it is expected the Government’s share will have risen to 
£80,000,000 -$90,000,000.” 

Agrarian Reforms. - Purge of Officials. - 
Amnesty for Political Offenders under Former Regimes*. 

An agrarian law was promulgated on Sept. 30 limiting 
individual land holdings to 1,000 dunums (about 250 acres) of 
irrigated or 2,000 dunums of unirrigated land. The Government 
will lake over the surplus land within the next five years for 
distribution among the peasantry in lots of 7J to 15 acres, and 
will pay compensation to the former owners in the form of 3 
per cent Treasury bonds redeemable over 20 years. 

As Minister of the Interior, Colonel Aref had carried out a 
widespread purge of senior officers or officials accused of 
inefficiency or corruption ; about 150 were reported on Aug. 6 
to have been suspended or retired, including some 40 Army 
officers, 11 of the 14 provincial governors, and 45 police and 
security officers. 
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A law was published on Aug. 4 empowering the Government to 
suspend for five years any official whose employment appeared 
« detrimental to the pnbhc interest,” or to retire him if over the age 
of 55. A second law published on Ang. 17, with retroactive effect to 
1939, imposed a m aximum penalty of five years’ imprisonment and 
a fine for persons found guilty of corruption, and required ah officials, 
officers, bankers, and presidents of corporations to supply full details 
of their property. 

Colonel Aref’s successor. Brigadier Yahia, stated on Oct. 14 
that “ the urgent phase of the purge, covering the first three 
months of the revolution, is over. We are now starting a second 
and long-term phase, which we expect to involve only a small 
minority of officials.” 

The Government announced on July 25 the abolition of the system 
of “ tribal law,” which was regarded as a means of corruption as it 
had enabled previous Governments to quash judgments of the civil 
courts directed against persons whom they wished to favour. Other 
measures, ann ounced at the same time, reduced the working day to 
eight hours and repealed legislation permitting certain industries to 
make th eir employees work a 54 -hour week without payment for 
overtime. 

A general amnesty was proclaimed on Sept. 7 for persons 
imprisoned for political offences “ concerned with attempts to 
liberate the country and reform the regime between September 
1989 and July 14, the day of the national revolution.” It was 
stated that about 600 people would benefit from the amnesty, 
most of whom had been imprisoned for supporting the 1941 
uprising. A large number of political refugees returned to Iraq 
after the revolution ; they included Mr. Rashid Ah (see 
16372 D), the Mullah Barazani (leader of the Kurdish uprising 
of 1943-45) and Dr. Boustani, a former member of the Legation 
staff in Paris, who was deprived of Iraqi nationality in 1937 
for left-wing activities. 

Relations with Foreign Countries. 

In their statements on foreign policy, the members of the 
Republican Government repeatedly affirmed their desire for 
neutrality and for friendly relations with all countries. 
Nominally, Iraq remained a member of the Baghdad Pact, 
although no final decision has yet been taken on Iraq’s continued 
membership, and apparently inconsistent views have been 
expressed on this question by various members of the Repub- 
lican Government. 

Brigadier KaRBATri said on Aug- 5 that be would not take any 
decision on the subject without obtaining the consent of the other 
members of the alliance ; on the other hand, he told a Polish corres- 
pondent on the following day that the Government’s policy was 
“not to belong to any group of States directed against another 
group,” and that it would therefore consider “ whether or not it was 
in the country’s interests ” to remain in the Baghdad Pact. Colonel 
Ar pifj in an interview published in U S. News and World Report on 
Aug. 18, said that “Iraq will continue to belong to the Baghdad 
Pact if it is to her advantage. But the Baghdad Pact must not have 
its headquarters in London or elsewhere. Its headquarters must be 
in Baghdad.” [Baghdad was the headquarters of the Pact organiza- 
tion until the revolution, hut since then the headquarters have been 
transferred to Ankara — see 16502 A.] 

Reversing the policy of the previous regime, the Republican 
Government established diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, China, and the other Communist countries as stated in 
16305 A. Trade delegations from several of these countries 
subsequently visited Baghdad, and in October trade agreements 
were signed with the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, and Eastern 
Germany. Brigadier Kassem, however, reaffirmed the Govern- 
ment’s determination to resist all foreign ideologies, stating in 
an address to religious leaders on Sept. 14 that “ our people 
have their own religion and faith in God, and we will not be 
frightened either by Communist, American, British, or Fascist 
ideas.” 

Recent developments in Iraq’s relations with individual 
foreign countries are described below under cross-headings : 

France. The Iraqi Government refused on Aug. 4 a French offer 
to recognize the Iraqi Republic and to re-establish diplomatic 
relations, which had been broken off by Iraq at the time of the Suez 
crisis of 1956. 

Eastern Germany. A trade agreement between Iraq and Eastern 
Germany was signed in Baghdad on Oct. 26, whereby Eastern 
Germany undertook to supply textiles, chemicals, machine-tools, and 
precision instruments to the value of £200,000 in return for grain, 
hides, and dates. Transactions under the agreement will be paid for 
in convertible sterling. Herr Weiss (the East German Deputy Minister 
for Foreign Trade), who had signed the agreement, stated that 
Ms Government would offer 20 places at East German universities 
for Iraqi students and 50 places in East German factories for training 
skilled Iraqi workers. 

Netherlands. The Netherlands formally recognized the Iraqi 
Republic on Aug. 8 t 


Soviet Union. The newly appointed Soviet Ambassador to Iraq, 
M. Gregori Zaitzev (formerly head of the Middle East Department 
at the Soviet Foreign Ministry), arrived in Baghdad on Aug. 4. 
Diplomatic relations between the two countries had been broken off 
by General Nuri es-Said’s Government in January 1955. 

A trade and shipping agreement between Iraq and tbe Soviet 
Union, which undertook to accord each other most-favoured-nation 
treatment, was signed m Baghdad on Oct. 12. Under the agreement 
the Soviet Union will export agricultural and other equipment, 
tractors, cars, rolled-steel sections, timber, paper, and medical 
supplies to Iraq m return for hides, wool, cotton, dates, and oilseeds. 

United Arab Republic. Prince Mahmoud Namouk, a member of 
the Egyptian royal family, was arrested on July 22 m Baghdad, 
where he had gone before the revolution to make arrangements for 
the marriage of bis cousin. Princess Fazilet, to King Faisal. At the 
request of the U.A.R. Government he was flown to Cairo on Aug. 31 
to serve a sentence of 15 years’ imprisonment for conspiracy which 
had been passed on him in absentia in March [see 16085 A ; 16148 A.] 

United Kingdom. A Foreign Office spokesman stated on Aug. 21 
that the delivery of light arms ordered by the previous Iraqi Govern- 
ment, which had been suspended since the revolution, would shortly 
be resumed. 

The Republican Government terminated on Sept. 24 the services 
of 50 British servicemen (26 from the R.A.F. and 24 from the Army) 
who had been loaned to the Iraqi forces to assist in instruction and 
t raining . They were given a month to leave the country, and granted 
six months’ maintenance allowance to cover losses on rent and 
furniture. It was estimated at the end of September that over 150 
Britons employed m Iraq had been ordered to leave the country since 
the revolution, including about 75 out of 400 experts working for the 
Iraqi Government ; at least another 1,000 dependants of the pre- 
revolutionary British colony in Iraq (numbering some 5,000) had 
also left the country. 

The appointments of the three founding members of Baghdad 
University — Professor J. H. Biggart (Professor of Pathology at 
Queen’s University, Belfast), Professor Kessweg (a German), and 
Professor Dawson (an American) — were cancelled on Sept. 1, an 
Egyptian being appointed president of the university. The three 
fo unding members bad been appointed before the revolution to 
integrate the 13 colleges in Iraq into a single university. 

United States. Brigadier Kassem announced on Aug. 20 that 
deliveries of U.S. arms would he resumed, and stated that Ms Govern- 
ment wished to receive Western military aid ; “ we want to keep 
the friendship of our old allies and to win new friendships as well,” 
he added. A cargo of U.S. military supplies arrived at Basra on the 
same day. In Washington, a State Department spokesman said that 
the U.S. programme for training the Iraqi police was being continued 
at the Iraqi Government’s request, but negotiations would bo 
necessary before the military aid programme was resumed. 

Yemen. The Crown Prince and Prime Minister of the Yemen, the 
Emir Mohammed el-Badr, visited Baghdad on Aug 22-26 for discus- 
sions with Brigadier Kassem. A joint communique affirmed their 
determination to " stand together in their attitude to all international 
events ” and to uphold the U N. Charter, the Arab League Charter, 
and the Arab collective security pact. 

Yugoslavia. A trade agreement for tbe purchase by Iraq of Yugo- 
slav tankers and machinery was signed in Baghdad on Oct. 7, 
together with an agreement for co-operation m economic, scientific 
and technical matters. 

In a letter to the general secretary of the Arab League 
(M. Abdel Khalek Hassouna) published on Aug. 12, Brigadier 
Kassem said that the Iraqi Republic would “ atone for the 
errors of the past and ensure that the League remains purely 
an instrument of Arab nationalism,” adding that the revolution 
had eliminated “ the traitors who wished to sabotage the 
League’s efforts.” — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Le Monde, Paris - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16305 A 5 16324 D.) 

A. JAPAN. — Atomic Contract for British Company. 

The Fuji Electric Company of Japan announced on Nov. 20 
that it had concluded a contract with the General Electric 
Company of England for technical co-operation on nuclear 
power generation, subject to approval by the Japanese 
Government. 

It was stated that the contract had been concluded in anticipation 
of an order from the Japanese Atomic Power Generating Company 
to the G.E.C. group, as well as for the more general purpose of 
acquiring technical knowledge on atomic power generation. The Fuji 
Company would pay a licence fee of between £140,000 and £180,000 
and royalties of 4 per cent to the G.E.C., and about 3 per cent to 
the British Atomic Energy Authority. 

A G.E.C. spokesman in London explained that the contract was 
for technical co-operation on nuclear power generation not only in 
Japan but throughout tbe whole of the Far East. 

Three British atomic energy industrial groups, led respectively 
by Associated Electrical Industries, the English Electric Com- 
pany, and G.E.C., are seeking a contract from the Japanese 
Atomic Power Generating Company for a Calder Hall-type 
puclear power station. — (Times - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev, rep. 16266 A.) 
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A. NOBEL PRIZES. — Annual Awards. - Boris 
Pasternak refuses Literature Prize. 

The annual awards of the Nobel Prizes were announced 
during October and November, the recipients being as follows : 

Literature Prize. Awarded by the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Literature on Oct. 23 to Boris Pasternak, the Soviet writer and poet, 
for ” his important contributions both to contemporary poetry and 
to the groat Russian narrative tradition.” It was the first time the 
Literature Prize had been awarded to a Russian author living- in the 
Soviet Union , tho last Russian-born writer to receive it was Ivan 
Bunin (in 1933), who had boon living in Franco as an exile for many 
years. 

The conferment of the Literature Prize on Boris Pastornak was 
described in the Soviet Union as a ” hostile political act ” and led to 
bitter attacks on Pasternak personally, culminating in his expulsion 
from the Union of Soviot Writers. These attacks were combined 
with violent denunciations of Pasternak’s novel Doctor Zhivago, 
which is banned in the U.S S.R. but has been published in translation 
in many Western countries. As a result of these developments, 
Pasternak declined the Literature Prize on Oct. 29. [See also 
16525 A, whore an account is given of the controversy in the U.S.S.R. 
over the novel Doctor Zhivago ; a biography of Boris Pasternak is 
given in the same articled 

Medicine Prize. Awarded by the Royal Carolinian Medico -Surgical 
Institute of Stockholm on Oct 30 to three American scientists — 
Professor Joshua Loderberg (33), of the University of Wisconsin; 
Rr. Gerald W. Beadle (55), Professor of Biology at fho California 
Institute of Technology ; and Dr. Edward L. Tatum (48), of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in Now York. Half the 
cash value of the prize was awarded to Professor Loderberg, who was 
oited specifically for ” his discoveries concerning genetic recombination 
and the organization of the genetic material of bacteria ” The other 
half was divided equally betwoon Brs. Beadle and Tatum for their 
pioneering work in biochemical genetics. 

The gonotieal research for which the Prize was awarded concerns 
the properties of genetic inheritance in micro-organisms ; tho 
researches of tho three scientists have added greatly to knowledge 
in this field, and the new ideas and methods evolved by them have 
been widely adopted by research workers in many countries. 
Professor Loderberg has carried out bis researches independently of 
tho other two scientists, while Prs. Beadle and Tatum have worked 
in collaboration. Dr, Beadle Is at present a visiting professor at 
Oxford. 

Physics Prize. Awarded by tho Royal Swedish Academy of Science 
on Oct, 28 jointly to throe Soviet scientists — -Dr. Pavel Ohcronkov 
(54), Professor Ilya Frank (50) and Academician Igor Tamm (63) — 
for ” tho discovery and interpretation of the Cherenkov effect.” 

Tho ” Cherenkov effect -discovered by Dr. Pavel Cherenkov in 
1934— iR a bluish light which is emitted when charged atomic particlos 
move through water or other media at a speed faster than that of 
light itself ; a phenomenon observed, for example. In water in which 
an atomic reactor is submerged. Professor Frank and Dr. Tamm 
subsequently worked out an equation -supported theory which helped 
to guide Dr. Cherenkov in his later investigations into cosmic 
radiation. The ” Cherenkov olTect ” is of groat importance in atomic 
physics, and Russian scientists have made use of tho phenomenon 
for a now type of cosmic -ray counter carriod by Sputnik Til . 

tit was claimed in Paris that tho ” Cherenkov effeot ” had first 
boon discovered by a French scientist, Dr. Lucion Mallet, in 1926— 
i.o. eight years before its discovery by Dr. Cherenkov. Dr. Mallet’s 
claim was officially recognized on Nov 3 by tho French Academy of 
Science and was also verified by Professor Perrin, chairman of tho 
French Atomic Energy Commission. At tho samo time Professor 
Perrin stressed that tho research work carried out by Dr. Cherenkov 
and his colleagues was of an entirely original character, since they 
had discovered an explanation of tho phenomenon first noted by 
Dr. Mallet. 1 

Chemistry Prize. Awarded by tho Royal Swedish Academy of 
Science on Oct. 28 to a British scientist. Dr, Frederick Sanger, F.R.S., 
for the importance of his work in demonstrating the molecular 
structure of insulin. Dr. Sanger (40) is head of a Medical Research 
Council unit working in the Department of Biochemistry * at 
Cambridge. 

In 1953 Dr. Sanger became the first chemist to dotormino the 
complete chemical structure of any protein— the protein on which 
he worked being insulin, the lack of which causes diabetes in man. 
This Involved tho working-out of the exact order in which the 49 
molecular sub-units (amine -acids) are joined together to form the 
protein molecule, a pioneer achievement for all future work on protein 
structure. 

Peace Prize. Awarded by tbo Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament on Nov. 10 to Father Georges Piro (48), a Belgian priest, 
for his work for refugees and displaced persons. 

Father PIr© was horn at Dinant, ordained In tho Roman Catholic 
Church in 1934, and entered tho Dominican Order after studying 
social and political science at Louvain University. From 1937 to 
1947 ho taught moral philosophy and sociology at the Dominican 
monastery of La Barte at Huy. During tho German occupation he 
was active in the Resistance movement, partly as a priest and partly 
as an intelligence officer ; ho was subsequently awarded the Belgian 
Croix do Churre and other decorations. In the immediate post-war 
period he established a camp tor the pare of seyeral hundred destitute 
French children, 


In 1949 Father Pire started his Aid for Displaced Persons organi- 
zation, aimed primarily at assisting ” hard core ” refugees — i.o. those 
who by reason of ago or ill-health wore ineligible for emigration and 
unable to establish themselves m civilian life. During tho past nine 
years this orgamzation has built throe ” European villages,” each 
housing about 150 refugees, with two more under construction and a 
sixth projected. In addition, four homes for aged refugees have been 
established in Belgium through Father Pire’s efforts. 

Tho ” European villages ” are designed to give their inhabitants 
tho opportunity to hve a normal community life and to earn their 
own livelihood wherever possible ; care is taken to provide suitable 
local employment where this can bo done, and refugees are admitted 
without distinction of national origin or religious faith. Of the three 
villages so far built, two are in Western Germany (at Aachen and 
Augsburg) and one in Austria (at Brcgenz) ; two others are building 
— one near Brussels and the other m tho Saar — and a sixth is planned 
in Norway. Father Pire’s organization receives no subsidy, either 
from the Belgian State or the Roman Catholic Church, and depends 
entirely on voluntary contributions from supporters in a number of 
Western countries. All tho “ European villages ” were built by 
volant ocr workers. 

Father Piro stated that ho would dovoto Ms Nobel Prize (amounting 
to 215,000 kronor, or about £15,000) to building tho sixth ” European 
village ” m Norway ; it will be named after Anne Frank, tho 
Gorman- Jewish girl who porished m the Bolsen concentration camp, 
and whoso diary, published posthumously, has achieved world 
fame. 

The value of the Nobel Prizes for the current year is between 
£1 4,000 and £15,000 each. — (Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm - 
Arbeiderbladet, Oslo - Times - Manchester Guardian - New York 
Times - Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Le Monde, 
Paris - La Nation Beige) (Prev. rep. Nobel Prizes, 15858 A.) 


B. LITERATURE. — Boole Selections for November. 
Selected books published in Great Britain and the United 
States are given below : 

Great Britain. Ekort-Rotholz, Alice — ” The Time of tho Dragons.” 
A Novel of tho Far East, translated from tho German. (Jonathan 
(Jape, 16s.) 

Harrison, Michael—” In the Footsteps of Shorloclt Holmes.” 
(Cassell, 25s.) 

Ilaslip, Joan — ” Tho Sultan.” A Biography of Abdul Hamid II, 
Sultan of Turkey. (Cassell, 25s.) 

Hough, Richard — ” Tho Fleet That Had to Dio.” Tho Story of 
the Russian Baltio Fleet in tho Russo-Japanese War. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 18s.) 

Hoover, Herbert—” Tho Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson.” (Museum 
Press, 35s.) 

Humphreys, Emyr— ”A Toy Epio.” A Novel of Welsh Life. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoodo, 12s. Cd.) 

Jonos, L. Marion — ” Tho Jottings of Jemima.” An Autobio- 
graphical Novel. (Allan Wingate, 13s. 6d.) 

Lewis, Roy, and Stewart, Rosemary — ” Tho Boss : Tho Life and 
Times of tho British Businessman.” (Phoenix Houro, 21s.) 

Montgomery, Viscount — ” Tho Memoirs of Field-Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamoln.” (Collins, 35s.) 

Murdoch, Iris—” The Bell.” A Novel. (Chatto Sc Windus, 15s.) 
Neale, Sir John — ” Essays in Elizabethan History.” (Jonathan 
Capo, 18s.) 

Oman, Carola — ” David Garrick.” A Biography. (Hodder Sc 
Stoughton, 42s.) 

van dor Post, Laurens — ” The Lost World of the Kalahari.” 
(Hogarth Press, 18s.) 

Thiol, Rudolf—” And Thero was Light : Man’s Discovery of the 
Universe.” A History of Astronomy, translated from tho German. 
(Andrd Deutsoh, 25s.) 

Wedgwood, C. V.—” Tho King's War, 1641-1647.” History of the 
Groat Rebellion, Volume II. (Collins, 35s.) 

Wilson, Angus— ” The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot.” A Novel. 
(Seeker & Warburg, 18s.) 

United States. Lavender, David—” Land of Giants : Tho Drive to 
the Pacific Northwest, 1750-1950.” (Doubleday, New York, $5.95) 
Saarinen, Aline B. — ” The Proud Possessors : The Lives, Timos 
and Tastes of Some Adventurous American Art Collectors. (Random 
House, New York, $5.95) 

Miss L. Marion Jones’s The Jottings of Jemima is a first novel 
written at the age of 100 ; the authoress, who lives in 
Edinburgh, began work on it at the age of 98. 

(Ed. K.C A.) (Prev. rep. Book Selections, 16492 B.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Parliament. - Government 
Whip restored to Sir Frank Medlicott. 


The Prime Minister announced on Nov. 21 that the Govern- 
ment Whip had been restored to Sir Prank Medlicott (National 
Liberal and Conservative M.P. for Norfolk Central) at his own 
request. Sir Frank strongly opposed the Government’s military 
intervention in Egypt at the time of the Suez crisis, resigned 
the Government Whip in consequence, and had since sat as an 
Independent. — (Times * Daily Telegraph) 

‘ ■ <Frev ? rep ? E?) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — By-elections. 

Polling took place on Nov. 6 in the Chichester division of West 
Sussex and the Morecambe and Lonsdale division of Lancashire ; 
on Nov- 10 in the Pontypool division of Monmouthshire ; on 
Nov. 20 m East Aberdeenshire ; and on Nov. 27 in Shoreditch 
and Finsbury (London). There was no change in political repre- 
sentation, Chichester, Morecambe, and East Aberdeenshire 
being held by the Conservatives, and Pontypool and Shoreditch 
by the Labour Party. 

Chichester. 

The by-election was caused by the elevation to the peerage 
of Six Lancelot Joynson-Hicks (Conservative) consequent on 
the death of his elder brother, Lord Brentford. Result : 
Loveys, Walter H. (Conservative) . . . . 23,158 

Simpkins, William E. (Labour) . . . . 9,504 

No change. Conservative majority . . . . 13,654 

Figures at the general election were : Sir L. J oynson-Hieks 
(C.) 30,857, M. Jones (Lab.) 12,735— Conservative majority 
! 8,1 22. 

The Conservative candidate polled 70.90 per cent of the votes in 
the by-elec-tion and the Labour candidate 29.10 per cent, compared 
with respective percentages of 70.79 and 29.21 at the general election ; 
the Conservatives thus fractionally improved their proportion by 
0.11 per cent. 

51.74 per cent of the voters polled in the by-election, against 71.8 
pei cent at the general election. The electorate numbered 63,119, an 
increase of 2,407 since the general election. 

Mr. Walter Loveys (37) is a Sussex farmer and a former 
chairman of Chichester Conservative Association. 

Morecambe and Lonsdale. 

The by-election was caused by the conferment of a life 
peerage on Sir Ian Fraser (Conservative), now Lord Fraser of 
Lonsdale. Result : 

de Ferranti, Basil (Conservative) . . . . 23,923 

McManus, Frank (Labour) 12,692 

No change. Conservative majority . . . . 11,231 

Figures at the general election were : Sir Ian Fraser (C.) 
29,706, W. Fielding (Lab.) 12,005— Conservative majority 
17,701. 

The Conservative candidate polled 65 34 per cent of the votes in 
the hy-election and the Labour candidate 34.66 per cent, compared 
with respective percentages of 71.22 and 28.78 per cent at the general 
election ; the Labour proportion thus rose by 5.88 per cent. 

63.84 per cent of the voters poked m the by-election, compared 
with 74,36 per cent at the general election. The electorate numbered 
57,349, an increase of 1,260 since the general election 

Mr. Basil de Ferranti (28) is a director of a Manchester 
electrical engineering firm. 

Pontypool. 

The by-election was caused by the conferment of a life 
peerage on Mr. Daniel Granville West (Labour), now Lord 
Granville-West. Result : 

Abse, Leo (Labour) 20,000 

Thomas, Paul (Conservative) . . . . 6,273 

^Morgan, Benjamin (Welsh Nationalist) . . 2,927 

No change. Labour majority . . . . 13,727 

* Forfeited deposit. 

Figures at the general election were : D. G. West (Lab.) 
26,372, A. O. Hewitt (C.) 9,800 — Labour majority 16,572. 

The Labour candidate polled 68.49 per eent of the votes m the 
by-election, the Conservative candidate 21.48 per cent, and the Welsh 
Nationalist 10.03 per cent, whereas at the general election the Labour 
candidate obtained 72.91 per cent and the Conservative candidate 
27.09 per cent in a straight fight. The Labour proportion of the 
poll thus fell by 4.42 per cent and the Conservative proportion by 5.61 
per eent. 

61.69 per cent of the voters polled in the by-election, against 77.09 
per cent at the general election. The electorate numbered 47,332, 
an increase of 412 since the general election. 

Mr. Leo Abse (41) is a Cardiff solicitor and a member of 
Cardiff City Council. 

East Aberdeenshire. 

The by-election was caused by the conferment of a life 
peerage on Sir Robert Boothby (Conservative), now Lord 
Boothby, who had represented the constituency for 34 years. 


Result : 

Wolrige-Gordon, Patrick (Conservative) . . 14,314 

Urquhart, John B. (Labour) . . . . 7,986 

Mackie, Maitland (Liberal) .. .. .. 7,153 

No change. Conservative majority . . . . 6,328 


Figures at the general election were : Sir R. Boothby (C.) 
18,600, C. Ross (Lab.) 8,543 — Conservative majority 10,057. 


The Conservative candidate polled 48.60 per cent of the votes in 
the by-election, the Labour candidate 27.11 per cent, and the Liberal 
24.29 per cent, whereas at the general election Sir Robert Boothby 
obtained 68 53 per cent of the votes and his Labour opponent 31.47 
per cent in a straight fight The Conservative proportion thus fell 
by 19.93 per cent and the Labour proportion by 4.30 per cent. The 
Liberal Party had not contested the seat for more than 30 years. 

65.90 per cent of the electorate voted m the by-election, compared 
with 59.76 per cent at the general election — i.e. the poll was over 
six per cent higher than at the general election. The electorate 
numbered 44,694, a decrease of 729 since the general election. 

Mr. Wolrige-Gordon (23) will be the youngest member of the 
House of Commons ; he is an Oxford undergraduate and a 
grandson of Dame Flora Macleod, chief of Clan Macleod. 

Shoreditch and Finsbury. 

The by-election was caused by the conferment of a life 
peerage on Mr. Victor Collins (Labour), now Lord Stonham. 
Result : 

Cliffe, Michael (Labour) . • * • * 10,214 

Whipham, Thomas (Conservative) . . . 3,219 

No change. Labour majority . . . 6,995 

Figures at the general election were : V. J. Collins (Lab.) 
25,500, M. B. Agnew (C ) 9,216— Labour majority 16,284. 

The Labour candidate received 76 per cent of the votes (73.5 per 
cent at the general election) and the Conservative candidate 24 per 
cent (26 5 per cent at the general election), the Labour proportion 
thus increasing by 2.5 per cent. 

Only 24.9 per cent of the electorate voted in the by-election, com- 
pared with 61.6 per cent at the general election ; the electorate 
numbered 54,033, a decrease of 2,360 since the general election. 

Mr. Michael Cliffe (54) is an official of the National Union of 
Tailors and Garment Workers, and leader of Finsbury Borough 
Council. — (Times) (Prev. rep. By-elections, 16233 A.) 

B. INDIA.— People’s Co-operation Centres. - Progress 
of Community Development Programme. 

It was announced in October that the Government of India 
had sanctioned a scheme submitted by the Bharat Sevak Samaj 
whereby that organization bad established 25 people’s co- 
operation centres in selected areas of the country on the basis 
of a phased programme ; the main task of these centres (each 
covering about 11 villages) would be to stimulate and direct 
active co-operation and participation by the people in various 
developmental programmes. The Samaj was set up in 1 952 to 
provide people with an opportunity of rendering service to 
India through a non-pohtical, voluntary social service agency. 

It was stated that the Samaj had enlisted the active support of 
all leading social welfare organizations , that the Samaj , as well as 
voluntary workers in the countryside, would act as agents of the 
village councils (jjanchayats ) and national extension agencies in 
securing pnblic co-operation and participation in various development 
schemes ; and that the Samaj and its volunteer workers would 
also he responsible for organizing and implementing “ people’s 
programmes ” (lok karya) to ensure the maximum utilization of all 
available local manpower and local resources without any kind of 
assistance from official sources. 

Other tasks undertaken by the Samaj in the people’s co-operation 
centres would include the huilding-up of local leadership m villages 
covered by the scheme, the preparation of training programmes, and 
the creation of conditions which would facilitate the effective 
functioning of rural institutions such as panchayats and co-operatives. 
In the main, the role of the Samaj and its local workers would be 
educational and promotional. The scheme would bo implemented in 
close collaboration with the State Governments, and the Samaj 
would receive a grant from the Central Government. 

It was announced on Oct. 2 that over 438,000 gram sahayaks 
(functional village leaders) had been trained at 9,475 camps by 
June 1958, under a programme launched on Oct. 2, 1957 ; the 
principal subjects taught related to improved agricultural and 
horticultural practices and livestock rearing. 

The Minister for Community Development (Mr. S. K. Doy) stated 
in a written reply on Fob. 17, 1958, that the total number of Com- 
munity Development and National Extension Service blocks in 
operation was 2,152, covering a population of 149,400,000. The States 
with the largest number of such blocks were Uttar Pradesh (349), 
Bihar (252), and Bombay (237). 

At the invitation of the Government of India, a three-man 
U.N. mission arrived in Delhi at the beginning of December to 
study and report on the working of the Community Develop- 
ment Programme. This mission, designated the Community 
Development Evaluation Mission, consisted of Mr. M. J. 
Coldwell, lately president of the Canadian Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (the Canadian Labour Party) ; 
Dr. Margaret Reid, Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of London ; and Professor Rend Dumont, of the 
National Institute of Tropical Agriculture in Paris. 

(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 

(Prev. rep. 14791 I ; 12360 C 5 13957 CO 
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A. SOVIET UNION. — The Pasternak Controversy. 

The conferment of the Nobel Literature Prize on the Soviet 
author and poet Boris Pasternak (see 10523 A) was violently 
criticized m the Soviet Union and led to bitter attacks on 
Pasternak by Pravda and leading Russian literary magazines, 
notably the Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette, the organ 
of the Union of Soviet Writers) and JNovy Mir (New Life). 
Pasternak, who had at lirst accepted the Nobel award, 
subsequently declined it as a result of these attacks, after he 
had previously been expelled from the Union of Soviet Writers. 

Soviet criticism of Pasternak was centred almost entirely on 
his novel Doctor Zhivago , which has been banned in the Soviet 
Union but has been published in translation m many Western 
countries, including Great Britain (see 10432 A), the United 
States, Prance, I taly, and the Scandinavian nations. It has been 
highly praised by Western literary critics as one of the most 
important novels to appear for many years, and has become a 
best-sellei m many countries. 

Boris Pasternak ((58) was born m Moscow, the son of a well-known 
Russian painter (Leonid Pasternak) who emigrated to Germany after 
the Revolution and later settled in England after the Nazis came to 
power ; he died in 19*15 at Oxford, whore his two daughters arc still 
living. Boris Pasternak himself remained m Russia after the 
Revolution and established a reputation as one of the leading .Soviet 
poets and a, Iso as a translator, notably of Shakespeare ILis lengthy 
novel Dr. Zhivago - begun after the death of Stalin — traces the moral 
disintegration of a highly cultured physician and poet in the cataclysm 
loosened by the Revolution, which he had originally welcomed. A saga 
of Russian life in the *10 yours since the Revolution, it is written 
from a humanitarian and non-political angle and with a high degree 
of objectivity. 

In a broadcast on 0(4, 23, the secretary of the Royal Swedish. 
Academy of Literature (Or. Anders Oostcrling) described Dr. Zhivago 
as a “ work of genius ” deserving comparison with Tolstoy’s War ami 
Peace. Re paid tribute to the author’s courage " m writing, as a 
Soviet citizen, a work of such importance,” adding that it was a 
44 great achievement to have boon able under such difficult circum- 
stances to complete a work of such dignity, high above party political 
frontiers and entirely humane in outlook.” Dr. Oestorling also 
praised Pasternak as one of the greatest poets of modern Russia, 
citing in particular his collections My tiistcr Life (1922) and Themes 
and Variations (1923). 

The typescript of Dr. Zhivago was originally submitted to 
an I Lillian Communist publisher, Signor Feltrinolll, for publica- 
tion m an Italian edition. The circumstances of its publication 
in the West were described on Oct. 31 by Signor Sergio d’ Angelo, 
who ha,d brought the typescript out of Russia and submitted 
it to Signor Fellrmelli. 

Signor d’Angelo - -formerly a member of the Italian Communist 
Party, which ho left at the timo of the Hungarian revolution- 
explained that ho lirst heard of tho book during a visit to Moscow in 
I960 ; lie had boon greatly impressed by its literary quality and had 
asked Mr. Pasternak to lot him have tho typescript so that Signor 
Feltrinolll -thou a member of tho Communist Party— could be the 
first publisher in tho West to publish it. Tho typescript was accord- 
ingly released by Mr. Pasternak for publication in Italy, with tho full 
knowledge and approval of 44 members of Soviet cultural organizations 
in authoritative positions ” ; moreover, it had been agreed that tho 
Italian and Russian editions of Dr. Zhigavo should appear on the 
same date (Sept. 1, J957). 

Later, however, for reasons which wero not known, strong Soviet 
pressure had been exerted on the Italian Communist Party to 
persuade Signor EclLrinolli not to publish the book and to return 
the typescript to Moscow. After Signor FeltrinolU had resisted, all 
such attempts and had been bitterly reproached by the Italian 
Communist Party, of which ho was still a member at tho time, a 
telegram had arrived from Mr. Pasternak asking that publication of 
Dr. Zhivago should bo dropped and the typescript returned. Both. 
Signor Feltrinolll and ho himself [Signor d’ Angelo] felt that this 
telegram was not an expression of Pasternak’s free will, and Signor 
Feltrinelli refused to abandon publication because, in accordance 
with the contract, he had already sold tho English and JBrenoh rights 
to publishers in London and Paris. Thus, oven if tho Italian edition 
had been abandoned, the British and French editions would have 
appeared ; moreover, Signor Feltrinolll felt that by publishing 
Dr, Zhivago he would ho 44 safeguarding tho right of a great work of 
art to soo the light.” 

In an editorial article on Oct. 24, under the heading 
44 Provocative Attack of International Reaction,” the Liter a- 
turnaya Gazeta described the Nobel award to Pasternak as a. 
hostile political act directed against the Soviet ktate. 
Pasternak himself was described as a 44 decadent poet, and 
his novel Dr. Zhivago was denounced as 44 squalid, malicious, 
and full of hatred for Socialism,” 44 replete with falsehoods and 
hypocrisy,” and 44 the biography of an evil-minded philistine 
and enemy of the revolution, seized upon by the reactionary 
press as a means of fanning the flames of the cold war. 

Literaturnaya Gazeta asserted that the Swedish adjudicators— 
44 tools of international reaction ” — had conferred the Nobel Fuze on 
Pasternak ” on the basis of the single fact of the publication of 
Pasternak’s novel Dr. Zhivago in a number of capitalist countries. 


as all his other works are almost unknown in the West.” After saying 
that Dr Zhivago had been rejected by Soviet magazines and pub- 
lishing houses in 1956 [soo below] as 44 a counter-revolutionary and 
slanderous work, fuU of hatred for tiio people and their achievements,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta added that 44 the ludicrous attempts to extol 
this year’s Nobel Prizowmner are in sharp contrast to the indifference 
shown by the adjudicators m the past ... to such titans of world 
literature as Tolstoy, Chekhov, and Maxim Gorky, who were never 
considered worthy of the award. ...” 

On tho following day Literatw naya Gazeta published a letter which 
had been sent to Pasternak m September 1956 by tho editors of 
Novy Mir explaining why Dr. Zhivago could not be accepted for 
publication m the Soviet Union ; this letter, running to 7,500 words, 
contained an exhaustive analysis of the novel to support the con- 
tention that it was “ deeply unjust,” 44 historically unobjective,” 

44 anti-domocratie,” and “ alien to any kind of understanding of the 
interests of tho people.” In a covering letter to Literaturnaya &azeta f 
tho editorial board of Novy Mir expressed “ the disgust and contempt 
which all Soviet writers feel for Pasternak’s shameful and unpatriotic 
attitude.” 

A still more violent attack on Pasternak was made m a 
Pravda article on Oct. 20 written by the veteran journalist 
David Zaslavsky. 

Zaslavsky described Boris Pasternak as a “ self-enamoured 
narcissist ” and a “ malevolent philistine ” who had 44 succumbed to 
tho ilattery of tho siren of foreign propaganda ” ; the novel Dr. 
Zhivago was described as 44 low-grade reactionary hackwork ” and 
its central character as 44 a potty bourgeois with petty feelings and 
rotten thoughts ” Zaslavsky predicted that “ an inglorious end hes 
m storo both for the resurrected Judas, Dr. Zhivago, and his author, 
whoso only reward will bo tho contempt of the people ” 

On Oct. 28 Literaturnaya Gazeta announced that the Union of 
Soviet writers had unanimously decided to expel Pasternak from 
membership because of his 44 political and moral degradation ” 
and lus 44 betrayal of the Soviet people and the cause of 
Socialism.” Three (lays later Moscow Radio announced that a 
congress of 800 Soviet writers had unanimously asked the 
Soviet Government to 44 deprive the traitor Boris Pasternak of 
Soviet citizenship.” 

Moscow Radio also quoted a violent condemnation of Pasternak 
made by tho Komsonol (youth) loader Vladimir Somiohastny, who 
m a public speech compared Pasternak with “ a pig that fouls its 
own sty,” accused him of 44 spitting in tho faces of our people,” and 
urged that ho should bo allowed to loavo tho Soviet Union so that 
ho could 44 breathe capitalist air.” 

Mr. Pasternak himself had sent a telegram to the Swedish 
Royal Academy of Literature on Oct. 24 expressing Ins pleasure 
at the receipt of the Nobel Prize, and his hope that he would 
be al)le to visit Stockholm to receive it in person. On Oct. 29, 
however, he sent a letter to the Academy announcing his 
decision 44 to give up the undeserved prize I have been 
awarded,” in view of 44 the meaning attributed to this 
distinction in the community to which I belong.” 

On Oct. 31 Mr. Pasternak senl the following personal appeal 
to M. Khrushchev, the Soviet Prime Minister : 

44 From a speech made by Comrade Semichastny [soo above] I have 
learned that the Government would not put obstacles m the way of 
my leaving the U.S.S.R. This is impossible for mo. I am linked 
with Russia by my birth, my lifo and my work. 

44 I cannot imagine my lifo separated from Russia and outside 
Russia. Whatever my mistakos and errors, I could never have 
imagined that I would find mysolf the centro of a political campaign 
liko that which has boon stirred up around my name in the West. 
Realizing this, I have informed the Swedish Academy of my voluntary 
rejection of the Nobel Prize. 

44 To leave my motherland would be tho equivalent of death for 
me, and I therefore request that this extreme measure "bo not taken 
in relation to me. With all sincerity, I have done something for 
Soviet literature and may still bo able to serve it.” 

The Tass Agency issued the following statement on Nov. 1 
in connexion with Mr. Pasternak’s letter to Mr. Khrushchev : 

** The Soviet State will not create any obstacles if Pasternak 
expresses a desire to go abroad to rocoive the prize awarded to him. 
Stories in. the capitalist press alleging that Boris Pasternak has been 
refused an exit visa are crude inventions. Pasternak has so far not 
applied to any Soviet State organs with a request that he he granted 
an exit visa, and these organs have not had and will not have any 
objections to issuing an exit visa to him. 

44 In the event of Boris Pasternak wanting to leave for good the 
Soviet Union, whose social system and people he has slandered m 
his anti-Soviet work Dr. Zhivago , tho official organs will not Place 
obstacles in Ms way. He will he provided with the opportunity to 
loavo tho Soviet Union and experience all the blessings of tho capitalist 
paradise.” 

Boris Pasternak subsequently issued a personal statement 
which was published in Pravda on Nov. 6 and ran as follows : 

44 1 considered the award of tho Nobel Prize as a literary distinction ; 
I was delighted, and expressed this in a cable to Anders Oesterling, 
the secretary of the Swedish Academy. But I was mistaken. . . . 
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When I saw the scope of the political campaign around my novel 
and realized that this award was a political step which has led to 
monstrous consequences, I voluntarily relinquished the prize on my 
own initiative and without any compulsion. 

“ In my letter to Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, I declared that 
I had been linked with Russia by birth, life, and work, and that it 
was inconceivable for me to leave Russia and go mto exile abroad. 

I had in mind not only my ties with the Russian land but also with 
her people, her past, her glorious present and future. But between 
myself and these ties there arose a barrier of obstacles engendered by 
the novel through my own fault. 

" I never had any intention of harming my country or my people. 
The editorial board of Novy Mir warned me that the novel might he 
understood by readers as a work directed against the October 
Revolution and the foundations of the Soviet system. I did not 
realize this, and now regret it. . . . It seems that I assert that each 
revolution is historically lUegitnnate and that the October Revolution 
was such an illegitimate event which brought Russia misfortunes and 
led to the destruction of the Russian hereditary intelligentsia. I 
realize that I cannot accept such assertions carried to absurdity. 
Yet my work, which was awarded a Nobel Prize, gave grounds foi 
such grievous interpretation, and this is the reason why in the end 
I rejected the prize. 

“ If publication had been suspended, as I requested of my publisher 
in Italy (the editions in other countries were put out without my 
knowledge), I would probably have succeeded at least partially m 
correcting this . But the book has been printed and it is too late to 
tallf of 

“ I have not been persecuted, I have not risked either my life or 
my freedom, I have definitely naked nothing. I should like to re- 
emphazise that all my actions are voluntary. My friends know full 
well that nothing in the world could ever compel me to lie or to act 
against my conscience. It goes without saying that no one has put 
any pressure on me and that I am making this statement of my own 
free wilL. ... I believe I shall find the strength to restore my good 
name and the lost confidence of my comrades.” 

The Soviet campaign against Boris Pasternak, and m 
particular his expulsion from the Union of Soviet Writers, was 
strongly denounced by writers’ associations m Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Britain, and many other countries, and also by the 
International P.E.N. A group of eminent British writers 
appealed to the Union of Soviet "Writers not to dishonour the 
great Russian literary tradition “by victimizing a writer 
revered throughout the entire civilized world ” ; the signatories 
included T. S. Eliot, Somerset Maugham, Stephen Spender, 
E. M. Forster, Graham Greene, Sir Maurice Bowra, J. B. 
Priestley, Aldous Huxley, Six Julian Huxley, Rebecca West, 
and Lord (Bertrand) Russell. 

Protests at the treatment accorded to Pasternak were made 
by all the Swedish political parties except the Communists, 
•while the Norwegian Labour Party organ Arbeiderbladet 
described it as “ one of the most shocking proofs yet of the 
regimentation of minds and the iron discipline to which intel- 
lectuals in Eastern Europe are subjected.” In Delhi, Mr. Nehru 
said that Indians respected Boris Pasternak as a great literary 
figure and were “ pained ” by the attacks on him in the Soviet 
press. — (Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - Times - 
Manchester Guardian - Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm - 
Arbeiderbladet, Oslo) (Prev. rep. Boris Pasternak, 16523 A.) 

A. TURKEY. — Opening of Atatiirk University. 

The new Ataturk University at Erzerum, designed to serve 
the needs of eastern Anatolia, was opened on Nov. IT m the 
presence of President Bayar and M. Adnan Menderes, the Prime 
Minister. Under a contract with the U.S. International 
Co-operation Administration, teachers and equipment are being 
provided by the University of Nebraska, which drew up the 
blueprints for the new foundation in collaboration with Turkish 
educationists. Atatiirk (named after the founder of modem 
Turkey) is the sixth Turkish university, two of the others being 
at Istanbul, two at Ankara, and one at Izmir. 

(Turkish Embassy Press Department, London) (15624 B.) 

B. SOVIET UNION. — Abolition of Ministries of 
Trade and Grain Products. - Trade Functions transferred 
to Union Republics. 

It was announced in Moscow on Nov. 27 (a) that the Ministry 
of Trade had been abolished and its functions transferred to 
the Union Republics ; (b) that the Ministry of Grain Products 
had also been abolished ; and (c) that a State Committee for 
Grain Products had been set up under the chairmanship of 
M. Leonid Komiets, formerly Minister of Grain Products. The 
Trade Ministry was abolished “ with a view to further extending 
the rights of the Union Republics and enhancing their role in 
the development of Soviet trade.”— (Soviet Embassy Press 
Department, London)(Prev. rep. 16428 A ; 15992 A ; 15575 A.) 


C. ITALY. — Ten-year Education Programme. 

A 10-year education programme to be carried out during the 
years 1959-1968 was appioved on Sept. 11 by the Italian 
Cabinet. It provided for a total extraordinary expenditure of 
1,386,000 million lire (£796,436,655) during this period, in 
addition to ordinary budgetary expenditure on education. 
Between 50,000 million and 55,000 million lire was allocated 
for the implementation of the plan during the financial year 
July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959, rising piogressively to a maxi- 
mum of 250,000 million lire annually. 

The plan envisages the construction of 150,000 new class- 
rooms at an estimated cost of 600,000 million lire, and the 
training of 70,000 additional teachers and lecturers. Large sums 
will also be provided for new kindergartens, new elementary 
schools, extension and modernization of school laboratories, 
improvement of school libraries, and increased training facilities 
at universities, technical colleges, vocational training establish- 
ments, and scientific institutions. 

The basis of the plan is the effective implementation of a 
school-leaving age of 14, as laid down in the post-war Consti- 
tution, with the aim of completely eradicating illiteracy. 
According to the last (1951) census 12.9 per cent of the popula- 
tion had never been to school, and even now it is estimated 
that about 200,000 children do not receive a proper school 
education, either because of the lack of teachers or because 
their parents prefer to utilize their labour at home ; these 
conditions apply particularly to Southern Italy (the Mezzo - 
giorno), which has for centuries been an impoverished and 
under-developed area. 

It was considered that the 10-year plan could be financed 
without new taxation, and that the necessary sums would be 
provided by a continued increase m the national income during 
the coming decade and a corresponding increase in the Govern- 
ment’s revenue from existing taxes. 

In a press statement on Oct. 2, Signor Fanfani (the Prime 
Mmister) said that the 10-year plan was regarded as of the 
utmost urgency, since it was designed to remedy existing defects 
in the Italian educational system and to bring it into line with 
standards in other European countries. He described the plan 
as one of the most important measures introduced since the 
war, and as comparable with the large-scale programme for the 
economic development and rehabilitation of southern Italy. 

(Giornale d’ltalia, Rome - Corriere della Sera, Milan) 

D. UNESCO. — New Director-General. 

Dr. Vittorino Veronese, of Italy, was elected Director-General 
of the U.N. Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organization 
(Unesco) on Nov. 22 in succession to Dr. Luther Evans 
(U.S. A.), who had tendered his resignation eight months before 
his term of office was due to expire. 

Dr. Veronese (48) was bom at Vicenza, the son of an elementary 
school-teacher. A lawyer and economist, ho taught at the Social 
Science Institute in Rome, became secretary of the Roman Catholic 
university teachers’ movement, and from 1944 to 1952 was president 
of the Italian Catholic Action, in which capacity ho collaborated 
closely with the late Signor Do Gaspen Dr. Veronese had been a 
member of the Executive Board of Unosco since 1952, and its 
chairman smee 1956. 

The new Director-General was elected at the general confer- 
ence of Unesco held at the Organization’s new headquarters in 
Paris. The Soviet delegation tried to block the election of Dr. 
Veronese by proposing that Dr. Evans’s mandate should run 
its course until its expiration in July 1959 ; this was rejected 
by a large majority, and Dr. Veronese was elected by 55 votes 
to 20, with four abstentions and two members absent. The 
appointment is for six years, dating from Dec. 6. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London - Giornale d’ltalia, Rome) 
(Prev. rep. Dr. Evans, 12992 F.) 

E. UNITED KINGDOM. — Government Changes. 

Three junior ministerial changes were announced from 
Downing-street on Nov. 28, as follows : (1) Mr. J. D. Profumo 
(43) as Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Foreign 
Office, in succession to Mr. Ian Harvey, who had resigned from 
the Government and from Parliament on Nov. 24 ; (2) Mr. 
Julian Amery (39) as Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, 
Colonial Office, vice Mr. Profumo ; (3) Mr. Hugh Fraser (40) 
as Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State and Financial 
Secretary, War Office, vice Mr. Amery. Mr. Fraser, who entered 
the Government for the first time, is Conservative M.P. for 
Stone (Staffordshire) and a brother of Lord Lovat. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 16465 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Steel Industry. - New Strip 
Mills for Monmouthshire and Lanarkshire. - Production 
Statistics. - Fall in Output and Demand. - Ending of 
Scrap Controls. 

Mr. Macmillan announced in the House of Commons on. 
Nov. 18 that the Government had decided to authorize the 
construction of two major steel strip mills, each of 500,000 tons 
initial capacity, to be built respectively by Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins Ltd. at Newport (Mon.) and by Colvillcs Ltd. m 
Lanarkshire. 

After explaining that the Iren and Steel Board had concluded that 
additional capacity for the production of strip null products was 
required to meet the future needs of the national economy, Mr. 
Macmillan continued . “ The Government have decided to issue an 
Industrial Development Certificate Cor a project to be undertaken by 
Riohard Thomas and Baldwins Ltd. at Newport, Monmouthshire. 
This win represent the first stago of a major expansion of strip mill 
production in South Wales. Its precise nature, timing, and financing 
are under discussion between the mterostod parties, including the 
company and the Iron and Stool Board, but it is envisaged that the 
initial production capacity will bo of the order of 500,000 tons for 
shoot and tinplate. It is not yet possible to give an estimate of the cost. 

“ The board of Colvillcs Ltd have agreed in principle to undertake 
the other project in association with their new Ilavonscraig works 
at Motherwell Isoo 1(5315 A) and their existing works at Gartcosh, 
both in Lanarkshire. The Government are prepared to grant an 
Industrial Development Certificate for this purpose. It is intended 
that this project, which includes modernization of existing plant, 
should have an initial productive capacity of approximately 500,000 
tons for shoot and light plate. It will make use of facilities already 
being provided by the company, and the additional cost is estimated 
at about £50,000,000. The initial capacity for sheet will represent a 
surplus above present Scottish consumption and will, I hope, attract 
to Scotland now industries using shoot. 

“ Both projects will be capable of substantial extensions, particu- 
larly that in South Wales, To the extent that tlioir construction will 
roquiro funds additional to the resources of the two companies, the 
necessary amounts will bo advanced to them by the Government. 
Details of the final arrangements will bo available in duo course.” 

In reply to Mr. Gaitskcll (Loader of the Opposition), Mr. Macmillan 
said that the terms on which the Government would provide the 
money for Colvillcs (a do -nationalized company) had boon agreed in 
principle, but could not yet be disclosed ; they would fully protect 
the taxpayers’ interests, however. Answering Mr. Gower (0.), he said 
that site clearance at Newport would probably start in 1950, and 
the Newport project would bo completed in four or five years. As 
regards the Scottish scheme, which would bo built round or near 
existing plant, a good deal of the initial work had already been done. 
Replying to Mr, James Griffiths (Lab.), who stressed that the building 
of the Nowport strip mill would inevitably load to the closing of 
further small steelworks iri west South Wales, with a consequent 
riso in unemployment, tho Prime Minister claimed that the choice of 
the Newport site was justified by its economic advantages. Finally, 
Mr. Macmillan informed Mr. Malcolm Macpherson (Lab.) — who had 
strongly criticized the decision to divide up tho new production 
capacity, instead of concentrating it m a single integrated unit in 
Scotland “--that oven if technical arguments in favour of tho single 
integrated plant had not proved insuperable, it would have been 
unlikely that snob a plant would have boon located in Scotland. 

A proposal for the construction of a large integrated steel 
strip mill, as recommended by the Iron and Steel Board, had 
been under consideration at Cabinet level for upwards of 18 
months, the cost being unolllcially estimated at up to 
£200,000,000. The Government’s chief difficulty was to decide 
on its location, for whereas Richard Thomas and Baldwins had 
proposed the siting of a new mill at Newport, to cost about 
£100,000,000 (see 15820 A), competing claims had been put 
forward for Kidwelly (Carmarthenshire) in view of the high 
unemployment rate m western South Wales, as well as fox 
Immingham (Lincolnshire), Grangemouth (Stirlingshire), and 
Lanarkshire. 

The reasons for the Government’s decision were explained on 
the same day by Mr. Henry Brooke, the Minister for Welsh 
Affairs, and by Mr. Maclay, Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Mr, Brooke, after describing the Newport projoot as ” a massive 
and outstanding industrial development for South Wales,” continued : 
” On sociological grounds it would have been very good if the plant 
could have gone to west South Wales, and the possibility of going to 
Kidwelly was carefully examined. It was found that the difficulties 
were insuperable. Transport costs would have been substantially 
higher than at Newport, and to have built a new steel works and 
strip mill there would have sterilized hundreds of millions of tons of 
coal underground. Wo should have been sacrificing a very large 
employment-giving capacity in the future.” 

Mr. Maclay stressed that Colville's expansion would bring the 
eventual capacity of tho strip mills in Lanarkshire to 1,000,000 tons 
a year, or “ double the prosont Soottish consumption of strip. 
Scotland would therefore be favourably placed for attracting new 
light industries whose basic raw material was steel strip, and this 
should prove ” a great help in providing new employment and a 
greater diversification of industry.” 


It was stated m the Press that the Newport plant would 
probably be expanded to an eventual capacity of 3,000,000 
ingot tons a year, giving employment to some 4,000 workers. 
The initial stage in Scotland would probably provide jobs for 
3,500 steel workers, besides the large building force needed. 


Steel Production in Third Quarter of 1958, 

A further decline m the production of steel and pig-iron took 
place m the third quarter of 1958, output of each commodity 
being about 17 per cent lower than in the corresponding quarter 
of 1957 ; demand for steel was also lower than in the same 
period of 1957. The Iron and Steel Board explained that the 
main decline m deliveries had been to the export trade and, in 
the iiome trade, to collieries, rolling-stock builders, ship- 
builders, and constructional engineers ; deliveries of steel to 
consumer industries, however, had been maintained. The Board 
added that the reduction m home consumption was partly due 
to the “ running down ” of slocks by consumers. 


Detailed production figures for the quarter are given below, 
with figures for the third quarter of 1957 for comparison : 


July 
August 
September 
Third Quarter 

July 

August . . 
Soptcmbor 
Third Quarter 



1958 

1957 

Weekly 

Annual 

Weekly 

Annual 

Average 

Production 

Average 

Production 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


Steel Ingots and Castings. 


315,900 

16,426,000 

362,500 

18,848,000 

299,200 

15,558,000 

373,400 

19,417,000 

368,600 

19,167,200 

438,200 

23,789,000 

. 327,900 

17,050,400 

29J,366 

20,684,366 


Pig-Iron. 


. 227,000 

11,805,000 

263,400 

13,695,000 

221,000 

11,492,000 

272,500 

14,169,000 

230,900 

12,006,800 

282,700 

14,698,000 

. 226,300 

11,767,933 

272,866 

14,187,333 

developments relating to the iron 

and steel 


Iron and Steel Board’s Report for 1957. - Expected Rise in Capacity. 

The report of tho Iron and Stool Board for 1957 was published on 
Aug. 6. Tho Board attributed the shortfall of steel production 
(21,700,000 tons— *soo 15986 A), as compared with estimated capacity, 
to throe factors . (1) reduced demand for stool shoot and tinplate 
from the older mills ; (2) tho rise in Bank Rato and tighter credit 
restrictions ; (3) delay In completing certain finishing plant. It stated 
that homo -produced steel (except plate and sheet) had exceeded 
homo consumption during tho year, but that exports had risen by 
450,000 tons, whilst imports had fallen to half the 1956 figure 
Workers’ ayorago earnings had risen from £13 2s to £13 18s., or six 
per cent. Wage costs per ton of stool produced had risen since 1954 by 
22 per cent, whilst output had risen by 15 per cent and the numbers 
employed by 7 1 per cent. 


The report stated that it was intended later in 1958 to " make a 
further appraisal of demand in conjunction with Government depart- 
ments, the industry itself, and tho loading consumers’ organizations, 
and to carry the enquiry forward at least until tho mid-1960s.” 
Pending the result of this appraisal, the Board regarded tho recent 
drop in demand as “ probably short-lived,” and had decided that 
u tho objectives of tho development programme should in general 
remain unaltered and bo pursued so far as practicable.” British 
capacity for crude steel was expected to rise to about 27,000,000 tons 
by 1962 and to 27,500,000-28,000,000 tons by 1963. 


Ending of Scrap Control. The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Power (Sir Tan Horobin) announced on July 31 that, 
owing to the improvement in scrap supplies, the Government had 
decided to remove controls over tho price and distribution of iron 
and steel scrap and to revoke the Iron and Steel Scrap Order from 
Nov. 1. Simultaneously, the Board of Trado announced that from 
Aug. 4 it would he prepared to consider applications for the export of 
limited quantities of scrap and old metal, except to ports or countries 
of the Sino -Soviet bloc. 


Mr. Handling (the Paymastor-General) announced on Deo. 2 that 
the Minister of Power, in consultation with tho President of the 
Board of Trade, had decided to allow for the next two months the 
free export of all kinds of iron and stool scrap, except scrap derived 
from armaments or of an f.o.b value exceeding £25 a ton. The 
decision would be given effect by an open general licence to be issued 
on Dec. 5 and valid until Feb. 4, 1959. Specific licences would be 
granted for the export of scrap of a higher value than £25 a ton, 
and the whole situation would be reviewed before February 1959 to 
enable the Government to ” judge the effect of this freedom and see 
how many of these large ordors can be released in practice.” 

Resale of Steel Company. It was announced on Sept. 23 that the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realization Agency had sold the entire 
issued share capital of the Millom and A skam Iron Co. Ltd. and the 
Hodbarrow Mining Co. Ltd. to Close Brothers Ltd. and Cyril Kieft 
and Co. Ltd., acting jointly as agents for Mr. J. H, Fischel and Raine 
(Holdings) Ltd. The purchase price wo,s £1,700,000, and in addition 
ISIIRAhad received a special distribution of £500,000 from Millom and 
Askam out of that company’s reserves. Tho total proceeds accruing 
to ISHRA therefore amounted to £2,200,000, whereas the net hook 
value of its investment in the two companies was only £1,356,210. 
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Nov. 29— Dec. 6, 1958. 


Closing of Glasgow Pig-Iron Plant. Colville’s Ltd. announced on 
Nov. 5 that the Glasgow works of its subsidiary, Dixon’s Ironworks 
Ltd. (see 13862 D), would be closed at the end of November. It was 
explained that the closing was directly due to trade conditions but 
was m line with Colville’s policy of shutting down older and less 
economic plant. Of the 500 workers formerly employed at Dixon’s, 
300 had been paid off when pig-iron production ceased m June and 
the remainder had sin ce been given notice. Dixon’s Ironworks is 
one of the oldest plants m Scotland, having been established in 1839. 

The Consett Iron Co. Ltd. announced on Nov. 9 that it would 
erect new plate mills and additional steel making plant, 
expected to take three years to complete and to cost about 
£28,000,000. The project would be financed independently of 
the Stock Exchange, the company itself finding up to 
£10,000,000 from its own resources, borrowing £4,500,000 from 
each of its two bankers (Barclays and Lloyds), and obtaining 
the remaining £9,000,000 from the Finance Corporation for 
Industry. In return for this loan the F.C.I. would have the 
option, up to Sept. 30, 1965, of acquiring up to £1,000,090 
of the company’s unissued Ordinary shares at par. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 
Production Figures, 16315 A ; Iron and Steel Board 
Report, Five-Year Development Plan, 15820 A.) 

A. CANADA. — Federal By-elections. - Revised Party 
Strengths in House of Commons. 

By-elections to the Canadian House of Commons were held 
at Grenville-D iindas (Ontario) and Montmagny-1’ Islet (Quebec) 
on Sept. 29, results being as follows : 

Grenville-Draidas , 

Casselman, Mrs. Jean (Progressive Conservative) . 10,738 

Salmon, Mark P. (Liberal) .. - .. •* • 5,617 

No change. Progressive Conservative majority . . . . 5,121 

The by-election was caused, by the death of Mr. A. Clair Casselman 
(the husband of Mrs. Casselman), who had held the constituency 
since 1924 lu ll consecutive general elections. Mrs. Casselman is the 
third woman member in the present House of Commons. 

♦Montmagny-l’Islet. 

Fortin, Louis (Progressive Conservative) . . . . . . 7,656 

Blanchet, Beraardin (Liberal) . . . . - 6,644 

Progressive Conservative gam from Liberal. Majority . 1,012 

* Excluding results from one district. 

The by-election was caused by the election of Mr. Jean Lesage 
(a former Minister of Natural Resources) to the Liberal Party leader- 
ship in Quebec Province. Mr. Fortin is a lawyer. 

The original result of the general election in April last — 209 
seats for the Progressive Conservatives, 48 for the Liberals, and 
eight for the C.C.F. — was subsequently revised when the con- 
stituency of Renfrew North, first attributed to the Progressive 
Conservatives, was found to have been held by the Liberals, 
following the counting of Servicemen’s postal votes ; Progres- 
sive Conservative representation was thus reduced to 208 and 
that of the Liberals increased to 49. The result of the above- 
mentioned by-elections, and the death a week earlier of the 
Progressive Conservative member for Springfield (Manitoba), 
altered the strengths of the two major parties to 208 Progressive 
Conservatives and 48 Liberals, with one seat vacant. 
(Montreal Star - External Affairs Department, Ottawa) 

(Prev. rep. 16129 A.) 

B. FRANCE - SOUTH VIETNAM. — Agreement on 
French Economic Aid. - Vietnamese Acquisition of 
French-owned Ricelands. 

An agreement was signed in Saigon on Sept. 10 by Vice- 
President Nguyen Ngoc Tho and the French Ambassador, 
M. Jean Payart, whereby the French Government agreed to 
release 1,490,000,000 francs to the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment for the purchase of French-owned ricefields in South 
Vietnam. 

The agreement provided that owners of such fields would have 
the choice, within two months, either of accepting purchase under 
its terms or of submitting to the land reform and nationalization 
decree of the South Vietnamese Government ; if they chose the 
latter, they would not be allowed to retain the 100 hectares of land 
left to other owners of larger estates. A joint French-Vietnamese 
commission would work out the price of the ricelands affected in the 
various parts of the country, and owners opting for acceptance of 
the terms of the agreement would receive payment from the funds 
released by France. 

The total area of ricelands affected is over 200,000 hectares, 
prices varying between 1,400 and 45,000 francs per hectare 
according to location. — (Le Monde - Vietnam Press, Saigon) 
(Prev. rep. 16208 C ; 12983 A, page 12985.) 


C. WALES. — Minister for Welsh Affairs appointed 
Chairman of Council for Wales and Monmouthshire. - 
Resignations from Council. 

Mr. Mac mill an announced on Nov. 14 that he was taking 
the “ exceptional action ” of appointing Mr. Henry Brooke, the 
Minister for Welsh Affairs, as chairman of the Council for Wales 
and Monmouthshire, in succession to Alderman Huw T. 
Edwards, who had resigned on Oct. 25. 

Alderman Edwards had been chairman of the Council for 
Wales and Monmouthshire since it was set up m 1949 by Mr. 
Herbert Momson— then Lord President of the Council— to 
advise the Government on Welsh affairs. He resigned because 
he felt that the Council’s work was being “ frustrated ” by the 
Government’s ct persistent refusal ” to accept the advice 
tendered ,* in particular, he instanced the Prime Minister’s 
rejection m 1957 of the Council’s recommendation that he 
should appoint a Secretary of State for Wales with wide 
executive responsibility, and that Welsh departments should be 
given greater authority and independence. Alderman Edwards 
had described the rejection of this proposal as “a snub to 
Wales ” and had said that there was “ no hope of Whitehallism 
ever understanding Welsh aspirations.” 

In a letter sent on Nov. 14 to the remaining members of the 
Council, the Prime Munster expressed regret at Alderman Edwards’ 
resignation and explained that he was “ most anxious ” to see 
developed “ a much closer and more fruitful relationship between the 
Council and the Government.” After referring to the “ wide measure 
of agreement that it would be right to consider further how this 
might be achieved as part of a general stocktaking and review of the 
Council’s functions and of the way m which it could best serve Welsh 
interests in the future,” Mr. Macmillan continued * 

“ in these exceptional cironmstances, with the Council suddenly 
and unexpectedly left without a chairman, I propose to take excep- 
tional action. To fill the vacancy caused by Alderman Edwards' 
resignation I have decided to appoint the Minister for Welsh Affairs 
as a member of the Council for the period ending Sept. 30, 1959, and 
I have further decided to appoint him as chairman of the Council 
until a new Council is appointed next year. This, therefore, is a 
temporary measure for the remainder of the present Council’s term 
of office, but these will be the vital months during which a review 
of the Co unc il’s work can be carried out before it falls to be recon- 
stituted next autumn. During these months I hope, too, that the 
Council will be able to study further and advise upon a number of 
current questions that are important to Wales.” 

Mr. Macmillan added that he proposed to appoint a Welsh-speaking 
Welshman to fill a second vacancy on the Council caused by the 
death of Alderman Emyr Williams 

Mr. Brooke’s appointment aroused strong criticism among 
leading members of the Council for Wales. 

Sir William Jones (chairman of the Council’s government and 
administration panel, and one of those who had urged the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary of State for Wales) described the appointment 
of a non-Welshman as the Council’s chairman as “ an insult to 
Wales ” and “ the last straw.” He stressed that tho Council’s 
constitution laid down that the appointment of its chairman was “ a 
matter for the Council itself,” and that a meeting had already been 
called for Nov. 28 “ for the specific purpose of electing a chairman.” 
Mr. Ernest Hickery, chairman of the Council’s industrial panel, also 
described Mr. Macmillan's action as “ unconstitutional,” whilst Mr. 
Dafydd Williams, chairman of the tourist industry panel, called it 
“ an unwarranted interference with the Council’s independence.” 
Air. Williams added that Mr. Brooke’s appointment broke ” tho 
pledge categorically stated by the Prune Minister in the White Paper 
issued in December 1957 [see 15911 A], m which he had said : * It is 
right that the Council should be wholly independent of the Govern- 
ment so that it can give unfettered advice.’ ” 

Certain other members of the Council, however, approved of Mr. 
Brooke’s appointment as hkcly to result 111 a olosor relationship 
between the Council and the Government. 

When the Council met on Nov. 28 under Mr. Brooke’s chair- 
manship, Sir William Jones, Mr. Dafydd Williams, and a third 
member, Mr. Richard Davies, resigned on the ground that Mr. 
Brooke’s appointment was “ unconstitutional ” and would 
prevent the Council from carrying out its function of providing 
the Government with independent advice on Welsh affairs. A 
fourth member of the Council, Mr. W. Trevor Vaughan, 
tendered his resignation on Dec. 1. 

It had previously been announced on Nov. 26 that Mr. 
Macmillan had invited Sir Ifan ab Owen Edwards, founder- 
president of the Welsh League of Youth, to fill the vacancy on 
the Council caused by the death of Mr. Emyr Williams. Sir Ifan 
had accepted on the basis that his appointment, m common with 
that of all other present members of the Council, should only 
run until Sept. 30, 1959, and that in the meantime the oppor- 
tunity would be taken to review the Council’s work and future. 
(Times - Manchester Guardian - Western Mail, Cardiff) 

(Prev. rep. 11058 A 5 9657 C.) 
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A. FRANCE. — The Constitution of the Fifth Republic. 

The text of the new Constitution of the Fifth Republic was 
published in Paris on Sept. 4, after linal approval by the French 
Cabinet and detailed study by the 39-man Consultative Com- 
mittee set up by General de Gaulle’s Government under the 
provisions of the Constitutional Reform Act passed by the 
i^pncli Parliament on June 2-3 (see page 10284). 

^j^The Consultative Committee consisted of 10 deputies 
j v ^pointed by the Universal Suffrage Commission of the National 
] ** ^ ^Assembly, ten senators nominated by the Council of the 
’ Republic, and 18 members appointed by the Government. It 
presided over by M. Paul Reynaud, who, although a 
^cfcmber of the National Assembly, was one of the Government- 
a nominated members. 



The 13 GovorimiOTit-noroinated membors were M. Paul Roynaud 
(Independent), Prime Minister in 1940 ; M. Maxima Blocq-Mascart, 
a member of the Council of State ; M. Hamza Boubakeur, director 
of tho Jnstitut ' Mumdman in Paris ; M. Alfred Hour, former vice- 
president o|*'the Conseil supMtur de la magistrature ; Professor 
Jacques f Chardonnot, of tho Jnstitut d’itudes poliiiques in Paris’ 
M, Beptf Ohazcllo, a magistrate, and Socialist conseitter-gtndral for 
Hautb-Loiro ; M. Roger Frey, secrotary-general of the Social 
Republican (Gaullist) Party ; Professor Mare Lauriol, of tho Ecole 
4up6rieure dc commerce in Algiers ; M. Andr6 Maltorro, a senior Civil 
Servant and president of the ConfdcUrahon gdnArale des cadres; 
M. L6on Nodi, tho former diplomat, and a Oaullist deputy from 
1951 to 1956 ; M. Roland Pr6, president of tho Bureau of Mines for 
Oversea Territories ( Bureau mmier d’outrc-mer) ; M. Van Graofsoliope, 
vice-president of the F4d6ration rationale des syndicate d'exploitants 
agricolcs ; and Professor Marool WaJino, of tho Law Faculty in tho 
University of Paris. 

Tho 16 representatives of tho National Assembly comprised four 
Independents (MM. Edmond Barrachin, Robert Bruynool, Jacques 
Fouroado and Andrd Mignot), throe Socialists (MM. Paul Alduy, 
Philibert Tsiranana and Rend JDejoan, the last-named being president 
of the Universal Suffrage Commission), two M.R.P. deputies (MM. 
Paul Costo-Florot and Pierre -Honri Toitgen), one Radical (M. Lucien 
Dogoutto), one Dissident Radical (M. Albert de Bailhoncourt), ono 
R.G.R. deputy (M. Joan-Paul David), ono Social Republican (M, 
Raymond Triboulct), one ox-Poujadlst (M. Andrd Gudrard), and two 
roprosentativos of tho loading African parties— M. Gabriel Lisotte 
(R.D.A.) and M. L6opold Songhor (P.R.A.). 

The ten senators on tho Committee wore MM. Maroilhaoy, Moniohon 
and Valentin (Independents), Ohampoix and Nayron (Socialists), 
Gilbert Jules and Ray baud (Gauche Ddmocratique), de Menditte 
(M.R.P.), do Montalombort (Social Republican) and Lamino-Guoyo 
(P.R.A.). 

The constitutional text was essentially the work of a small 
ministerial committee consisting of the Minister of Justice 
(M. Michel Debre of the Social Republican party), who acted as 
chairman, and the four Ministers of State— M. Mollet (Socialist), 
M. Pllimlm (M.R.P.), M. Jacquinot (Independent), and M. 
Houphouet-Roigny (P.R.A.). A preliminary draft had been 
published on July 29 and submitted to the Consultative 
Committee, which was asked to examine it and make recom- 
mendations to the Government within 20 days. 

Among many fundamental changes introduced by the new 
Constitution, those appertaining to the powers and position of 
the President of the Republic were among the most important. 
Under the new Constitution, the President of the Republic will 
appoint the Prime Minister ; will have power to dissolve the 
Assembly (providing it has been in existence one year) after 
consulting the Prime Minister and the presidents of both 
Houses ; may assume special powers in an emergency ; and 
may submit disputed legislation to a national referendum at 
the request of the Government or of both Houses of Parliament. 
He will be elected for seven years by an electoral college con- 
sisting of the two Houses of Parliament, the departmental 
general councils, overseas assemblies, and elected representatives 
of the municipal councils, and will be eligible for re-election. 

The Prime Minister will be appointed by the President 
(instead of being invested by the National Assembly, as in the 
Fourth Republic), but he and the Cabinet will be responsible 
only to Parliament. The Prime Minister will be assumed to have 
the Assembly’s confidence unless the Opposition moves a motion 
of censure signed by at least one- tenth of the deputies. Such 
motion of censure must be approved by an absolute majority ; 
if defeated, its sponsors must not introduce another no- 
confidence motion in the same parliamentary session. Ministers 
will have to relinquish their parliamentary seats on entering 
the Cabinet. 

The Trench Parliament will consist of the National Assembly 
and the Senate (the latter body reverting to the name it enjoyed 
under the Third Republic, and the designation Council of the 
Republic being abolished). Bills can be presented m either 
House with the exception of money Bills, which must originate 
in the National Assembly. If disputes arise between the two 


Houses, the National Assembly will have the final word. 
Parliament will sit for a maximum of 5& months each year, and 
may also meet in extraordinary session for 12 days at the 
request of the Prime Mmister or of a majority of the Assembly. 
Voting rights will be personal and can only be delegated in 
special circumstances (delegation of voting was common under 
the Fourth Republic). 

Each overseas territory was given three choices under the 
Constitution : (1) full integration with France as a dSpartement 
of the French Republic (i.e. the status enjoyed by the four 
oversea d&parlements of Guadeloupe, Martinique, Reunion, and 
French Guiana) ; (2) retention of its present territorial status, 
with the right to representation in the French Parliament as 
hitherto ; or (3) entry into a federal “ French Community ” as 
a fully autonomous unit in which each member would direct its 
own affairs, with the Community controlling such matters as 
foreign policy, defence, and joint economic and financial policy. 
The Community would possess a president (the President of 
the Republic) an Executive Council, a Senate, and a Court of 
Arbitration. (The effect of this provision was to abolish the 
provisions of the 1946 Constitution relating to the French 
Union). Rejection of the new Constitution by any colony would 
imply immediate secession from France. 

A Constitutional Council would be set up consisting of nine 
members (of whom the President of the Republic would designate 
three, in addition to the chairman) and all living ex-Presidents. 
It would have responsibility for supervising all elections and 
referenda, and would have to be consulted on constitutional 
questions and before the President of the Republic assumed 
emergency powers. It would also determine, at the request of 
the Government, whether a President was temporarily or 
permanently prevented from exercising Ms functions. 

The full text of Lhe Constitution of the Fifth Republic is as 
follows ; the italicized paragraphs m parentheses explain the 
changes made as compared with the Government’s original draft, 
and m response to suggestions by the Consultative Committee. 

Preamble. 

“ Tho French poople solemnly proclaims its attachment to the 
Rights of Man and to tho principles of national sovereignty as defined 
by the Declaration of 1789, confirmed and completed by the preamble 
of tho Constitution of 1940. 

** By virtue of these principles and that of the free determination 
of peoples, the Republio offers to thoso overseas territories whioh 
manifest their desire to adhere to thorn now institutions founded on 
tho common ideal of liberty, equality and fraternity, and conceived 
with a view to their democratic evolution.’* 

[ Two additions were, made in the text as compared with the initial draft : 
(1) insertion of the words "free determination of peoples,” as suggested 
by the Consultative Committee ; (2) insertion of the words "with a view 
to their democratic evolution added by the Government,] 

Art. 1. The Republio and the peoples of tho overseas territories 
who, by an act of free determination, adopt the prosent Constitution, 
institute a Community. The Community is founded on the equality 
and the solidarity of the peoples composing it. 

[ This Article was originally part of Section XII — The Community 
(see below). Its final wording conformed closely to i he proposals of the 
Consultative Committee,] 

Section I. — Sovereignty. 

Art. 2. France is an indivisible, seoular, democratic and soolal 
Republic. It assures the equality beforo the law of all citizens without 
distinction of origin, race or religion. It respects all beliefs. 

Tho national emblem is the Trioolor flag of blue, white and red. 

The National Anthem is the Marseillaise. 

The motto of the Republic is Liberty EgaliU, Fraternity 

Its principle is government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, 

[ The second and third sentences in the first paragraph were added by 
the Government in the final version .] 

Art. 3. National sovereignty resides in the people, which exercises 
it through its representatives and through the referendum. 

No part of the people, nor any individual, can attribute to them- 
selves the exorcise of sovereignty. 

Suffrage may be direct or indirect under the conditions provided 
for by the Constitution. It is always universal, equal, and secret. 

All French citizens of both soxes who have reached their majority 
and who possess their civil and political rights have the franchise 
under the conditions determined by law. 

Art. 4. Political parties and groups may compete for the expression 
of tho suffrage. They may freely form themselves and exorcise their 
activities. They must respect the principles of national sovereignty 
and of democracy. 

[This Article was based on a recommendation of the Consultative 
Committee , which had proposed that an organic law should regulate 
details of its application. The Government supported the Committees 
recommendation in principle but rejected the proposal for a special 
implementing law ; instead, it inserted the phrase that the parties "may 
compete for the expression of the suffrage ” and the sentence that they may 
"freely form themselves cmd exercise their activities *'• — thereby providing 
a constitutional basis for the existence and activities of the parties.] 
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Section IL — The President of the Republic. 

Art. 5. The President of the Republic ensures respect for the 
Constitution. By his arbitration he assures the regular functioning 
of the public authorities, as well as the continuity of the State. He 
is the guarantor of national independence, of the integrity of the 
national territory, and of respect for Community agreements and 
for treaties. 

Art. 6. The President of the Republic is elected for seven years by 
an Electoral College comprising the members of Parliament, of the 
[departmental] General Councils and of the Assemblies of the oversea 
territories, as well as the elected representatives of the municipal 
councils. 

These representatives are : the mayor (maire) for communes of 
less than 1,000 inhabitants ; the mayor and his first deputy for 
communes from 1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants; the mayor, his first 
deputy, and a municipal councillor for communes from 2,001 to 
2,500 inhabitants ; the mayor and Ms first two deputies for communes 
from 2,501 to 3,000 inhabitants ; the mayor, his first two deputies, 
and three municipal councillors for communes from 3,001 to 6,000 
inhabitants ; the mayor, his two first deputies, and sis municipal 
councillors for communes from 6,001 to 9,000 inhabitants ; all 
municipal councillors for communes of more than 9,000 inhabitants ; 
and in communes of over 30,000 inhabitants, all municipal councillors 
as well as delegates designated by the municipal council in the ratio 
of one delegate for every 1,000 inhabitants above 30,000. 

In the overseas territories of the Republic, representatives of the 
councils of administrative units, elected under conditions to be 
determined by an organic law, are also members of the Electoral 
College. 

The participation of member-States of the Community in the 
Electoral College is regulated by agreement between the Republic 
and those member States. The mode of application will be defined 
by an organic law. 

[The Government's initial draft did not lay down the composition of 
the Electoral College, whilst the Consultative Committee's proposals did 
not envisage any additional representatives for towns above 30,000 
inhabitants apart from the members of their municipal councils . It 
was pointed out , however , that the addition of such delegates would only 
compensate to a small extent for the considerable numerical advantage 
given to the small communities in their representation in the Electoral 
College .] 

Art. 7. The President of the Republic is elected by an absolute 
majority on the first ballot. If this is not obtained, the President 
is elected on a second ballot by a relative majority. 

Voting begins after the Electoral College has been convened by 
the Government. 

The election of the new President takes place 20 days at least and 
50 days at most before the expiration of the powers of the President 
in office. 

If the Presidency of the Republic falls vacant, for whatever cause, 
or if the President is prevented from exercising his functions — as 
determined by the Constitutional Council at the request of the 
Government, and by an absolute majority of the Council’s members 
— the Presidential functions, with the exception of those provided 
for by Articles 11 and 12 below, are exercised by the President of the 
Senate. In case of a vacancy, or if the Constitutional Council has 
determined that the President is permanently [i.e. not only 
temporarily] prevented from exercising his office, voting for the 
election of a new President takes place within at least 20 days, and 
at most 50 days, unless the Constitutional Council has decided that 
force majeure makes this impossible. 

[ The Government did not accept the Consultative Committee’s recom- 
mendation that the President should be elected by a joint meeting of both 
Houses of Parliament , the presidents of the Conseils G&ufiraux, and the 
presidents of the Territorial Assemblies of overseas territories in the 
event of an absolute majority not being obtained in the two first ballots. 
Instead, it decided in favour of requiring only a relative majority in the 
second ballot.] 

Art. 8. The President of the Republic nominates the Prime 
Minister. He relieves him of his office if the Prime Minister tenders 
the Government’s resignation. 

On the Prime Minister’s proposal, the President nominates and 
dis mi sses the other members of the Government. 

[The second sentence of the first paragraph was a new version , making 
it clear that the Head of State does not dismiss the Prime Minister but 
accepts the latter’s resignation .] 

Art. 9. The President of the Republic presides over the Counci 1 
of Ministers (Cabinet). 

Art. 10. The President of the Republic promulgates laws within 
15 days following their transmission to the Government after their 
final adoption [by Parliament.] Within this period he may ask 
Parliament for a new reading of the law or certain of its Articles. 
This new reading cannot be refused. 

Art. 11. On the proposal of the Government during [parliamentary] 
sessions, or on a joint proposal of the two Assemblies published in the 
Journal Official, the President of the Republic may submit to a 
referendum any Bill dealing with the organization of public powers, 
containing approval of a Community agreement, or providing for 
authorization to ratify a treaty which, without being contrary to 
the Constitution, might affect the functioning of [the country's] 
institutions. 

When the referendum is in favour of the Bill, the President of the 
Republic promulgates it within the period provided for in the 
preceding Article. 


[ The Government accepted the Consultative Committee’s proposal that 
it only could demand a referendum during parliamentary sessions .] 

Art. 12. The President of the Republic after consulting the Prime 
Minister and the Presidents of the Assemblies, may order the disso- 
lution of the National Assembly. 

General elections take place within at least 20 days and at most 49 
days after the dissolution. 

The National Assembly meets on the second Thursday following 
its election. If this meeting takes place outside the periods of ordinary 
sessions, a session is rightfully opened for 15 days. 

A new dissolution cannot be effected within the year following 
these elections. 

Art. 13. The President of the Republic signs the ordinances and 
decrees adopted by the Council of Ministers. 

He makes all civil and military State appointments. 

Councillors of State, the Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, 
ambassadors and envoys extraordinary, councillors of the Court of 
Accounts, prefects, representatives of the Government m overseas 
territories, general officers, rectors of academies, and directors of 
central administrations are nominated by the Council of Ministers. 

An orgamc law will determine the other posts to be filled by the 
Council of Ministers, as well as the conditions under which the 
nominating power of the President of the Repubho may he delegated 
by him or exercised in his name. 

Art. 14. The President of the Republic accredits ambassadors and 
envoys to foreign Powers ; foreign ambassadors and envoys are 
accredited to him. 

Art. 15. The President of the Republic is Chief of the Armed 
Forces (Chef d’ Armies ). He presides over the Higher Councils and 
Co mm ittees of National Defence. 

Art. 16. When the institutions of the Republic, the mdependence 
of the nation, the integrity of its territory, or the execution of its 
international commitments are gravely and immediately threatened 
and the regular functioning of the public authorities is interrupted, 
the President of the Republic will take the measures required by 
these circumstances after consultation with the Prime Minister, the 
Presidents of the Assemblies, and the Constitutional Council. He 
informs the nation of these measures by message. 

The measures must be inspired by the desire to assure to the 
constitutional public authorities, with the least possible delay, the 
means of exercising their proper functions. The Constitutional 
Council must be consulted on these measures. 

Parliament meets by right. The National Assembly cannot be 
dissolved during the exercise of the exceptional powers. 

[ The Government did not accept the Consultative Committee’s proposal 
that the Constitutional Council alone should determine whether circum- 
stances justified a recourse to special powers. The last two paragraphs 
had been recommended by the Constitutional Committee .1 
Art. 17. The President of the Republic exercises the right of 
pardon. 

Art. 18. The President of the Republic communicates with the 
two Houses of Parliament by messages which are read for linn and 
wMch are not debated. 

Outside its sessions. Parliament is specially convened for tMs 
purpose. 

[In the first paragraph the Constitutional Committee had deleted the 
phrase that the presidential messages should be “read for him ” but the 
Government did not accept this. The second paragraph was inserted in 
the final version.] 

Art. 19. All acts of the President of the Republic, other than those 
provided for under Articles 8 [first paragraph!, 11, 12, 16, 18, 54, 56 
and 61, are countersigned by the Prime Minister and, according to 
each individual case, by the responsible Minister. 

Section DDL — The Government. 

Art. 20. The Government determines and carries out the policies 
of the nation. 

It has at its disposal the administration and the armed forces. 

It is responsible to Parliament under the conditions and according 
to the procedures provided for in Articles 49 and 50. 

Art. 21. The Prime Minister directs the Government’s actions. 
He is responsible for national defence. He ensures the execution of 
the laws. Subject to the conditions of Article 13, he exercises regula- 
tory power and makes nominations to civil and military posts. 

He may delegate certain of his powers to Ministers. 

He deputizes, should the need arise, for the President of the 
Republic as president of the councils and committees mentioned in 
Article 15. 

He may, in exceptional cases, deputize for the President as chairman 
at Cabinet meetings by virtue of an explicit assignment, and for a 
specific agenda. 

Art. 22. The acts of the Prime Minister are countersigned by the 
Ministers responsible for their implementation. 

Art. 23. Membership of the Government is incompatible with 
the exercise of any parliamentary mandate, with any professional 
representation of a national character, and with any public employ- 
ment or professional activity. 

An organic law will determine the conditions under wMch the 
holders of such mandates, activities, or employment are replaced. 

Replacement of members of Parliament takes place in conformity 
with the provisions of Article 25. 
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[ The Consultative Committee had recommended that parhamen- 
tanans joining the Government should simply be “ granted learn ” instead 
of losing their mandate, but the Government adhered to its original 
proposal . On the other hand , whilst by -dec tions ware not originally 
envisaged in such eases » they will now take 'place whenever a pai hamen- 
tarian loses his mandate by reason of joining the Government. In the 
Government’s initial draft , incompatibility with ministerial office was 
confined to those holding parliamentary mandates, in the final draft, 
however, the categories of those who could not be Ministers and at the 
same time continue their previous activities was greatly extended — see 
Article 23. J 

Section IV. — Parliament. 

Art. 24. Parliament consists of the National Assembly and the 
Senate. 

The deputies m the National Assembly are elected by direct 
suffrage. 

Tlio Senate in elected by indirect suffrage. It ensures tlio represent- 
ation oJC the local authorities and territorial assemblies (collectwitds 
terntor tales) of the Republic. Frenchmen living outside Franco are 
represented in tlio Senate, 

Art. 25. An organic law will determine tho duration of the powers 
of each Assembly, the number of its members, their salary, and the 
conditions of eligibility and ineligibility. 

It will also lay down tho conditions under which elections will be 
held to till vacant scats of Deputies and Senators for tho period until 
tho complete or partial renewal of tho Assembly to winch they belong. 

Art. 26. No member of Parliament may bo prosecuted, investigated, 
arrested, detained or tried because of tho opinions expressed, or 
votes east, by him in tho exorcise of his functions. 

No member of Parliament may be prosecuted or arrested for 
crimes or offences during parliamentary sessions without the 
authorization of the Assembly to which he belongs, save in the event 
of his being caught in flagrante, delicto. 

When Parliament is not in session, no member of Parliament can 
bo arrested without tho authorization of tho Bureau of the Assembly 
to which bo belongs, except in eases of flagrant dHit , authorized 
prosecution, or llnal conviction. 

Tho detention or prosecution of a member of Parliament must be 
suspended if the Assembly of which ho is a member demands it. 

[ The Government accepted the text of this Article as proposed by the 
Consultative Committee , 1 

Art. 27. All 1 extra-parliamentary] instructions on how to veto are 
null and void. 

The voting rights of tho members of Parliament arc personal. 

Tho organic law may, under exceptional circumstances, authorize 
the delegation of tho vote. In this ease, no-one may accept tho 
delegation of more than one vote. 

1 in the past , members of Parliament who wished to stay away, or were 
otherwise prevented from attending, had frequently delegated the exercise 
of their vote to other deputies or senators .1 

Art. 28. Parliament moots by right in two ordinary sessions a year. 

Tho first session begins on tho llrst Tuesday of October and ends 
on the third Friday of December. 

The second session opens on the last Tuesday of April ; its duration 
may not exceed throe months. 

Art. 29. Parliament meets in extraordinary session at tho request 
of the Prime Minister, or of the majority of tho membership of the 
National Assembly, on a specific agenda. 

When tho extraordinary session is held at tho request of the 
members of the National Assembly, tho decree of closure is issued 
as soon as Parliament 1ms dealt with tho agenda for which it was 
called, and at the latest 12 days from tho date of its convocation. 

Tho Prime Minister may only ask for a now session before tho end 
of tho month which follows the decree of closure. 

[ The Government accepted the Consultative Committee’s demand 
that extraordinary sessions convened at the Assembly’s request should 
last for a maximum of 12 days, instead of eight as originally proposed 
'The clause preventing the Prime Minister from demanding another 
extraordinary session later than one month after the end of a previous 
similar session also reflected the views of the Consultative Committee.} 

Art, 30. Except when Parliament moots by right, extraordinary 
sessions are opened and closed by dooroo of tho President of the 
Republic. 

Art* 31. The members of the Government may attend both 
Assemblies, They must be hoard at their request. 

They may bo assisted by commissioners of tho Government 
(commissaircs dn gouvemement). 

Art, 32, The Speaker of the National Assembly is elected for the 
duration of tho legislature. Tho President of the Senate is elected 
after each partial election. 

Art. 33. Tho meetings of the two Assemblies are public. A complete 
report of the debates is published in tho Journal Official. 

Each Assembly may moot in secret eommltteo at tho demand of 
tho Prime Minister or of ono-torith of its members. 

Section V.— Relations between Parliament and the 
Government. 


Art. 34. Laws are voted by Parliament. 

Laws determine tho principles concerning * 

Civil Rights and fundamental guarantees accorded to the citizens 
for the exercise of public liberties ; tlio obligations imposed by 
national defence upon tho person and property of citizens ; 

Nationality, personal status and capacity to handle one s affairs 
[e.g. minors, mentally deranged persons, etc.] matrimonial affairs, 
inheritances, and gifts ; 


The determination of crimes and offences, as well as tho punish- 
ments applicable to them ; criminal procedure ; amnesty , the 
creation of new judicial systems; and the statute of magistrates ; 

The imposition, rates, and collection of taxes of all types ; tho 
system of issuing money. 

Laws also lay down the rules concerning : 

Tho electoral system for the parliamentary assemblies and tho 
local assemblies ; 

Tho setting-np of categories of public industries ; 

The fundamental guarantees accorded to civil and military 
functionaries of the State ; 

Tho nationalization of enterprises and the transfer of property 
from tho public to tho private sector. 

Laws lay down the fundamental principles of : 

Tho general organization of national defence ; 

Tho free administration of local communities, their powers, and 
then* resources ; 

Education ; 

The status of property and of labour, civil and commercial 
obligations , 

Laws portaining to labour, unions, and social security. 

Tho financial laws regulate the financial resources and obligations 
of tho State under tho conditions and with the exceptions provided 
for by an organic law. 

Appropriate laws dotermine the objectives of the economic and 
social activities of tho State. 

The provisions of this Article will be detailed and completed by 
an organic law. 

[ The new list of the legislative competences of Parliament was based 
on the advice of the Consultative Committee, as revised by the Council 
of State. It retained, inter alia, tax and electoral legislation, but in other 
respects was less clear than the Committee’s proposals — which had, for 
instance , expressly reserved to Parliament all legislation on the admini- 
stration of social security and benefits and family allowances . Never- 
theless, there will be a possibility of making the list more precise and of 
completing it by means of an organic law, as stated m the final %mragraph 
of this Article.] 

Art. 35. A declaration of war is authorized by Parliament. 

Art. 36. A state of siege is decreed by tho Council of Ministers. 
Its extension beyond 12 days can only bo authorized by Parliament. 

Art. 37. All matters other than those which are the subject of 
legislation may be regulated by doereo (un caraettre rdglementaire). 

Legislation portaining to tlioso matters may bo modified by docrees 
issued after the advice of the Council of State. Those laws which 
come into offoot after tho entry into foreo of the present Consti- 
tution may only bo modified by deoroo if tho Constitutional Council 
has sfcatod that . . . they do not fall within the categories to bo dealt 
with by legislation. 

[The intervention of the Council of 8 late was a new provision added 
to the original draft.] 

Art. 38. In order to carry out its programme, tho Government 
may ask Parliament to authorize it to issue ordinances during a 
limited period on such matters as aro normally Hiibjeot to laws. 

Such ordinances are issued by tho Council of Ministers after an 
opinion has been given by the Council of State. They come tinto 
force upon publication, but become null and void if a Bill for their 
ratification is not submitted to Parliament before tho date fixed by 
tho enabling Act. 

After the expiration of tho poriod mentioned in the first paragraph 
of this Article, those ordinances may only bo modified by legislation 
if they concern matters falling within the legislative sphere. 

[The initial draft would have also allowed the Government to deal by 
decree with financial measures necessary to implement its programme ; 
this was omitted from the final text,] 

Art. 39. Bills may bo initiated by the Prime Minister and by the 
members of Parliament. 

Bills are discussed by the Council of Ministers after the Council 
of State has given an opinion, and aro then submitted to the Bureau 
of one of the two Assemblies. AH financial Bills must bo first submitted 
to the National Assembly. 

Art. 40. Bills and amendments proposed by members of Parliament 
are not admissible when their adoption would result cither in a 
reduction of publio [financial] resources or tho creation or aggravation 
of a public debt. 

Art. 41. If it appears m the course of the legislative process that 
a Bill or an amendment is not within the sphere of legislation, or is 
contrary to a delegation of legislative power granted to the Govern- 
ment by virtue of Article 38, the Government can oppose its 
admissibility. 

In case of a disagreement between the Government and the 
president of tho Assembly concerned, the Constitutional Council, at 
the request of one or the other party, will give its decision within 
eight days. 

Art. 42. The discussion of Bills by the first Assembly to which 
they have been referred is confined to the text presented by the 
Government. 

An Assembly which has received a Bill voted by tho other Assembly 
deliberates on the text which has been transmitted to it. 

Art. 43. At the request of tho Government or of tho Assembly 
concerned, Bills must be sent for examination to committees specially 
designated for this purpose. 

Those Bills for which such a request has not been made are sent 
to one of the permanent committees, the number of which is limited 
to six in each Assembly. 
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\Th& Consultative Committee wished to restrict examination by special 
committees to those Sills which would not fall within the sole competence 
of one of the permanent committees , but the Government resected this.] 

Art. 44. Members of Parliament and of the Government have the 
right of amendment. 

After the opening of the debate, the Government can oppose the 
consideration of any amendment which has not previously been 
submitted to the committee. 

If the Government requests it, the Assembly concerned must 
decide by a single vote on all or part of the text under discussion, 
considering only the amendments proposed or accepted by the 
Government. 

Art. 45. Every Bill is examined successively in the two Assemblies 
of Pa rliamen t with a view to the adoption of an identical text. 

When, as a result of a disagreement between the two Assemblies, 
a Bill has not been adopted after two readings by each Assembly, or, 
if the Gove rnm ent has declared the Bill to be one of urgency, after 
a single reading by each Assembly, the Prime M i ni ster is entitled to 
fiemflnd the convening of a joint committee on which both Assemblies 
axe equally represented, and which has the task of proposing a text 
on the matters stall under discussion. 

The text worked out by the joint committee may be submitted 
by the Government for the approval of the two Assemblies. No 
amendment is admissible except by agreement with the Government. 

If the joint committee does not agree on a common version, or if 
this version is not adopted under the conditions set forth m the 
preceding paragraph, the Government, after a new reading by the 
National Assembly and the Senate, can request the National Assembly 
to give a final d ecis io n . In this case the National Assembly can either 
reconsider the text worked ont by the joint committee, or the last 
text voted by it, modified as the case may he by one or several of 
the amendments adopted by the Senate. 

[As explained by M. Debre, the normal procedure under this system 
will be that of an indefinite navette as under the 1875 Constitution. 
The Assembly will have the final say only if the Government permits this. 
The Consultative Committee had proposed the admissibility of amend ~ 
'merits to the tact agreed by the joint committee of both Assemblies , 
provided they had been passed by a majority of the members of one 
Assembly, but the Government rejected this recommendation.] 

Art. 46. Laws on which the Constitution confers the character of 
organic laws are voted and amended under the following conditions : 

The first Assembly to which the Bill has been submitted can 
deliberate and vote on it only after 15 days following its introduction. 

The procedure of Article 45 is also applicable here. However, if 
there is no agreement between the two Assemblies, the passing of the 
Bill by the National Assembly in final reading requires an absolute 
majority of the Assembly’s membership. 

Organic laws relating to the Senate must be voted in the same 
manner by the two Assemblies. 

Organic laws can be promulgated only after a declaration by the 
Constitutional Council that they conform to the Constitution. 

Art. 47. Parliament votes Finance Bills under the conditions laid 
down by an organic law. 

If the National Assembly has not given a decision on its first 
reading within 40 days following the introduction of a Bill, the 
Government refers it to the Senate, which must decide within 15 days. 
The further procedure is regulated by the conditions set forth in 
Article 45. 

31 Parliament has not given a decision within 7 0 days, the provisions 
of the Bill may he put into effect by ordinance. 

If a Finance Bill laying down revenue and expenditure for a fiscal 
year has not been introduced early enough for it to be promulgated 
before the beginning of that fiscal year, the Government must ask 
Parliament as a matter of urgency to he given authority for collecting 
taxes and for making available the credits needed for the purposes 
voted. 

The periods set forth in the present Article are suspended when 
Parliament is not in session. 

The Court of Accounts assists Parliament and the Government in 
controlling the execution of financial legislation. 

Art. 48. The agenda of the Assemblies provides, as a matter of 
priority and in the order, which the Government has fixed, for the 
discussion of the Bills introduced by the Government or accepted 
by it. 

One session a week is reserved as a matter of priority for questions 
by members of Parliament and answers by the Government. 

[ The Consultative Committee had tried to restrict the Government's 
right to fix the agenda in respect of at least one session a week, when the 
agenda would have been at the discretion of each Assembly. The Govern- 
ment, however, rejected any such restriction of its powers.] 

Art. 49. The Prime Minister, after deliberation by the Cabinet, 
stakes the responsibility of the Government before the National 
Assembly on its programme or on a declaration of general policy. 

The National Assembly invokes the Government’s responsibility 
by voting a motion of censure. Such a motion is only admissible if 
it is signed by at least one-tenth of the members of the National 
Assembly. Toting on it can take place only 48 hours after the motion 
has been tabled. 

The only votes counted are those supporting the censure motion, 
whose adoption requires a majority of the Assembly’s membership. 
If the censure motion is rejected, its signatories cannot propose a 
new one in the course of the same session, except in the case set 
forth in the following paragraph. 


The Prime Minis ter, after deliberation by the Cabinet, may make 
the existence of the Government dependent on the vote of a text by 
the National Assembly. In such a case, the text is considered as 
adopted unless a motion of censure, tabled during the next 24 horns, 
is passed m the conditions set forth in the preceding paragraph. 

The Prime Minis ter has the right to ask the Senate for approval 
of a declaration of general pohey. 

Art. 50. When the National Assembly adopts a motion of censure, 
or when it disapproves the programme or a declaration of general 
policy of the Government, the Prime Minister must tender the 
Government’s resignation to the President of the Republic. 

Art. 51. The closing of ordinary or extraordinary sessions is by 
right delayed in order to permit, should the case arise, the application 
of the provisions of Article 49. 

Section V5. — Treaties and International Agreements. 

Art. 52. The President of the Republic negotiates and ratifies 
treaties. 

He is informed of all negotiations leading to the conclusion of an 
international agreement not subject to ratification. 

Art. 53. Peace treaties, commercial treaties, treaties or agreements 
relating to international organizations, and those which affect the 
finances of the State, modify dispositions of a legislative nature, 
relate to the personal status of individuals, or involve the cession, 
exchange or addition of territory, can be ratified or approved only 
by a law. 

They do not come into effect until they have been so ratified or 
approved. 

No cession, exchange, or addition of territory is valid without the 
consent of the populations concerned. 

[ The list of treaties and agreements requiring ratification or approval 
by a law was extended according to the Consultative Committee's recom- 
mendations, notably by the addition of commercial treaties.] 

Art. 54. If the Constitutional Council, after the matter has been 
referred to it by the President of the Republic, by the Prime Minister, 
or by the President of one or other Assembly, declares that an 
international commitment contains a provision contrary to the 
Constitution, then authority to ratify or approve it can only be given 
after the revision of the Constitution. 

{Both the Government's initial draft and that of the Consultative 
Committee had envisaged the same procedure for “ organic laws," but 
this was eventually dropped.] 

Art. 55. Treaties or agreements properly ratified or approved have, 
upon their publication, an authority superior to ordinary legislation, 
provided that m each individual case the treaty or agreement is also 
applied by the other party. 

Section VII. — The Constitutional Council. 

Art. 56. The Constitutional Council consists of nine members, whose 
term of office is for nin e years and is not renewable. One-third of 
the membership of the Constitutional Council will be renewed every 
three years. Three of its members are nominated by the President 
of the Republic, three by the President of the National Assembly, 
and three by the President of the Senate. 

In addition to the nine members provided for above, former 
Presidents of the Republic are ex-officio members of the Constitutional 
Council for life. 

Its President is named by the President of the Republic. He has 
the deciding vote in case of a tie. 

Art. 57. Membership of the Constitutional Council is incompatible 
with Ministerial office or membership of Parliament. Other incora- 
patabilities will be regulated by an organic law. 

Art. 58. The Constitutional Council supervises the election of the 
President of the Republic. 

It examines complaints and announces the results of the vote. 

Art. 59. The Constitutional Council decides on the regularity of 
the election of deputies and senators if this is contested. 

Art. 60. The Constitutional Council supervises the procedure of a 
referendum and announces the results. 

Art. 61. Organic laws before their promulgation, and procedural 
regulations of the parliamentary Assemblies, before thoy come into 
application, must be submitted to the Constitutional Council, which 
decides on their conformity with the Constitution. 

For the same purpose Bills may be referred to the Constitutional 
Council, before their promulgation, by the President of the Republic, 
the Prime Minister, or the President of one or other of the 
Assemblies. 

In all these cases the Constitutional Council must give its rilling 
within one month. However, at the Government’s request because 
of urgency, this period is reduced to eight days. 

Reference to the Constitutional Council suspends the time-limit for 
promulgation. 

Art. 62. A provision which has been declared unconstitutional may 
not be promulgated nor put in force. 

There is no appeal against the decisions of the Constitutional 
Council, which are binding on all State organs and on all admini- 
strative and judicial authorities. 

Art. 63. An organic law determines the organization and functioning 
of the Constitutional Council, its procedure, and notably the period 
within which a dispute may be referred to it. 
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Section VIII. — Judicial Authority. 

Art. 64. The President of the Republic is the guarantor of judicial 
independence and authority. 

He is assisted by tho Superior Council of the Judiciary (Consc.il 
supine, ur de la magistralure ). 

An organic law lays down the statute of judges. 

Judges, on their appointment, hold offleo for life. 

[Both Government's initial draft and the Consultative Committee had 
merely proposed that the independence of judges should be guaranteed 
by the law.] 

Art. 65. Tho Higher Council of tho Judiciary is presided over by 
tho President of the Republic, Its Vice-President is the Minister of 
Justice, who may deputize for the President of the Republic. 

Tho Higher Council includes, in addition, nine members designated 
by tho President of tho Republic in conformity with conditions to 
bo defined by an organic law. 

Tho Higher Council of the Judiciary presents nominations for 
judges of the Court de Cassation [tho Supremo Court] and for tho 
senior presiding judge of the Courts of Appeal. It gives its opinion, 
under the conditions laid down by an organic law, on nominations of 
other judges proposed by the Minister of Justice. It is consulted on 
questions of pardon under conditions to be defined by an organic law. 

Tho Higher Council of tho Judiciary decides in disciplinary matters 
affecting established j edges. It is then presidod over by tho senior 
presiding judge of tho Court of Cassation. 

[This version contained numerous changes from the original draft , 
the functions of the U igher Council being enlarged and its functioning 
classified.] 

Art. 06. No one may be arbitrarily detained. 

Tho judicial authority, guardian of individual liberty, assures 
respect for ibis principle under the conditions provided for by law 

Section IX. — The High Court of Justice. 

Art. 67, There will bo a High Court of Justice. 

it consists of members of Parliament elected in equal numbers by 
the National Assembly and by the Senate after each complete or 
partial renewal of those Assemblies. It elects its president from 
among its members. 

An organic law will fix tho composition of tho High Court, its 
administrative rules, and its procedure. 

A*t. 68. Tho President of the Republic is not accountable for 
acts undertaken in tho exercise of his duties, except in tho case of 
high treason. Ho can bo indicted only by tbe two Assemblies passing 
identical motions in an open vote and by an absolute majority of 
their respective memberships ; ho is judged by tho High Court of 
Justice. 

Mombors of tho Government are responsible under criminal law 
for acts undertaken in the exorcise of their duties which are considered 
as crimes or offences at the time they wore committed. Tho pro- 
cedure defined above is applicable to them, as well as to their 
accomplices in tho caso of a plot against the socurity of tho State. 
In all oases covered by this paragraph tho High Court is bound by 
tho definition of the crimes and offences, as well as by tho determina- 
tion of tho penalties, laid down by tho penal laws in foroo at the 
time tho acts were committed. 

Section X. — Tlic Economic and Social Council. 

Art. 69. Tho Economic and Social Council, at tho request of tho 
Government, gives its advice on the Bills, ordinances or decrees 
which have boon referred to it. 

A member of tbe Economic and Social Council may bo designated 
by tho Council to explain before tho parliamentary Assemblies tho 
Council's opinion on Bills or proposals submitted to it. 

Art, 70. Tho Economic and Social Council can likewise be consulted 
by the Government on any pro Worn of an economic or social character 
which is of concern to tho Republic or to tho Community. Any 
economic or social Plan or Bill must he referred to it for its advice. 

Art, 71, The composition of the Economic and Social Council, and 
its operating rules, will he determined by an organic law. 

Section XI. — Territorial Units. 

Art. 72. Tho territorial units ( collediviUs ) of tho Republic are tho 
communes, the departments, and tho overseas territories. Any other 
territorial unit oan only be created by law. 

These units administer thomselvos frooly through elected councils 
and under conditions provided for by law. 

In tho departments and tho territories, the delegate of tho Govern- 
ment is responsible for upholding tho national Interests, administrative 
control, and rospeot for the law. 

Art, 73, Tho legislative system and the administrative organization 
of tho overseas departments may bo adapted to moot tho requirements 
of tholr particular situation. 

Art. 74, The overseas territories of the Republic have a special 
organization taking account of their particular interests within the 
overall interests of tho Republic. This organization is defined and 
modified by law after consultation with the territorial assembly 
concerned. 

Art. 75. Citizens of the Republio who do not have the ordinary 
civil status— tho only status recognised in Article 34 — retain their 
personal status as long as they hare not renounced it. 

Art. 76. The overseas territories may retain their status within 
tho Itepbfcflo, 


If thoy express a wish to that effect by a decision of their territorial 
assembly within the period fixed m the first paragraph of Article 91 
[i.c. withm four months after tho promulgation of the Constitution], 
thoy may become either overseas departments of the Republic or 
mcmber-States of tho Community, 

Section XII. — The Community. 

Art. 77. In tho Co.mm.umty established by the present Constitution, 
tho membor-States enjoy autonomy; thoy administer themselves 
and manage their own affairs democratically and freely. 

There is only one citizenship in tho Community. 

All citizens are equal before tho law, whatever their origin, their 
race, or religion. They have tho same duties. 

Art. 78. Tho competence of the Community comprises foreign 
policy, defence, currency, and common economic and financial policy, 
as woll as policy concerning strategic raw materials. 

In addition, it comprises (unless excluded by special agreement) 
control of justice, higher education, tho general organization of 
external and common transport, and tolecoinmumcations. 

Special agreements may establish other common spheres of com- 
petence or regulate the transfer of competences from the Community 
to one of its mombors. 

Art. 79. Tho membor-States benefit from tho provisions of Article 
77 as soon as thoy have oxoroisod tho choice provided for in Article 76. 

Until tho measures required for the application of this section 
come into offoct, matters of common competence will ho regulated 
by tho Republio. 

Art. 80. The President of tho Republic presides ovor and represents 
tho Community. 

Tho organs of tho Community are an Executive Council, a Senate, 
and a Court of Arbitration 

Art. 81. Tho member-States of tho Community participate in the 
election of tho President under the conditions set forth in Article 6. 

The President of the Ropublic, in Ms capacity of Prosidont of the 
Community, is represented in each State of tho Community. 

Art. 82. Tho President of tho Community presides ovor the 
Executive Council of the Community. The Council consists of the 
Prime Minister of tho Republio, tho Heads of Government of each 
of tho mcmber-States, and tho Ministers responsible for tho common 
affairs of the Community. 

Tho Executive Council organizes tlio co-operation of members of 
tho Community at governmental and administrative levels. 

Tho organization and functioning of the Executive Council will be 
defined by an organic law. 

Art. 83. Tho Senate of the Community consists of delegates whom 
tho Parliament of tho Ropublic and tho Legislative Assemblies of 
tho other members of the Community oloot from their own member- 
ship, Tho number of delegates of eaoli State depends on its population 
and tho responsibilities it assumes in tho Community. 

The Senate holds two sessions a year, which are opened and closed 
by tho President of tho Community and may not exceed one month 
each. 

At the request of tho President of tho Community, tho Senate 
deliberates on common economic and financial policy before laws 
in these spheres are voted by the Parliament of the Republic, or, as 
tho case may bo, by tho Legislative Assemblies of tho other members 
of the Community. 

Tho Senate studios those international acts, treaties or agreements 
which are specified in Articles 35 and 53 and which bind the 
Community. 

Tho Senate takes binding decisions in those spheres which have 
boon delegated to It by the Legislative Assemblies of tho members 
of tho Community. Those measures are promulgated in tho same 
form as the law of tho territory of each of tho States concerned. 

An organic law will regulate details of tho Senate's composition 
and tho rules for its functioning. 

Art. 84. A Community Court of Arbitration adjudicates on disputes 
botween members of the Community. 

Its composition and competence will ho regulated by an organio law. 

Art. 85. Contrary to tho procedure set forth in Article 89, the 
provisions of this Section which concern the functioning of common 
institutions oan be amended by laws voted in identical forms by tho 
Parliament of the Republic and by the Senate of the Community. 

Art. 86. A change in the status of a member-State may he requested 
either by the Republic or by a resolution of tho Legislative Assembly 
of the State concerned which has been confirmed in a local refer- 
endum, the organization and supervision of which is carried out by 
tho organs of the Community. The terms of such a change in status 
aro regulated by an agreement approved by the Parliament of the 
Republic and the Legislative Assembly concerned. 

Under the same conditions a member-State of the Community 
may become independent. It then ceases to belong to the Community. 

[ This Article was directly inspired by General de Gaulle's speeches 
at Brazzaville and Dakar during a pre-referendum tour of the African 
colonial territories. It envisages specifically the possibility of a member- 
State wishing to become independent. The final version of the whole 
Section was largely based on the proposals of the Consultative Committee. 1 

Art. 87. The special agreements made for the application of this 
section must bo approved by the Parliament of the Republic and 
the Legislative Assembly concerned. 

Section XIII.— Agreements of Association. 

Art. 88. The Republio or the Community may conclude agreements 
with States desiring to associate theutsejves with the Republic pr the 

pojnmunity, 
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Section XIV. — Revision of the Constitution. 

Art. 89. The initiative for amending the Constitution belongs 
concurrently to the President of the Republic, on the proposal of 
the Prime Minister, and* to the members of Parliament 

The Amending Bill must be voted by the two Assemblies in 
identical terms. The amendment becomes definitive after approval 
by referendum. 

No referendum tabes place, however, if the President of the 
Republic decides to submit the Amending Bill to Parliament meeting 
fn congress (i.e. joint session ) ; in this case, the Amending Bill 
requires approval by a majority of three-fifths of the votes cast The 
Bureau of the congress is that of the National Assembly* 

No amending procedure may be commenced or continued if it is 
prejudicial to the integrity of the national territory. 

The Republican form of government is not subject to revision. 

Section XV. — Transitional Provisions. 

Art. 90. The ordinary session of [the present] Parliament is 
suspended. The mandate of the members of the present National 
Assembly will expire on the day on which the Assembly elected under 
the present Constitution meets for the first time. 

Until this meeting, the Government alone has authority to convene 
Parliament. 

The mandate of the members of the Assembly of the French Union 
will expire at the same time as that of the members of the present 
National Assembly. 

Art. 91. The institutions of the Republic provided for in the 
present Constitution shall be set np within four months after its 
promulgation. 

This period is extended to six months for the institutions of the 
Community. 

The powers of the present President of the Republic will not expire 
until the results of the election provided for in Articles 6 and 7 of 
the present Constitution have been officially announced. 

The member -States of the Community will participate in this first 
election under conditions depending on their status at the date of 
the promulgation of this Constitution. 

The established authorities in these States will continue to exercise 
their functions according to the laws and regulations applicable when 
this Constitution comes into force, until the authorities provided for 
by their new regime have been established. 

Until its definitive constitution, the Senate shall consist of the 
present members of the Council of the Republic. The organic laws 
reg ula ting the definitive constitution of the Senate must he passed 
before July 31, 1959. 

The powers conferred on the Constitutional Council by Articles 58 
and 59 shall, pending the establishment of the Council, be exercised 
by a committee consisting of the Vice-President of the Council of 
State as chairman, the senior presiding judge of the Court of Cassation, 
and the senior presiding judge of the Court of Accounts. 

The peoples of the member-States of the Community shall continue 
to be represented in Parliament until the necessary measures for the 
application of Section XU come mto effect. 

Art. 92. The legislative measures required for the establishment 
of the institutions and, until they are established, for the functioning 
of the public organs, will be taken by the Council of Ministers, on 
the advice of the Council of State, through ordinances having the 
force of law. 

During the [four-month] period fixed in the first paragraph of 
Article 91. the Government is authorized to regulate, by ordinances 
— having the force of law and passed in the same way [i.e. on the 
advice of the Council of State] — the electoral system for the Assemblies 
provided for in the Constitution. 

During the same period, and under the same conditions, the 
Government may also take measures in all spheres which it may 
deem necessary to the life of the nation, the protection of the 
citizens, and the safeguarding of liberties. 

[ The Government did not accept the Consultative Committee's recom- 
mendation that there should be a referendum on the new electoral system.] 

The Consultative Committee completed its work on the 
Constitution on Aug. 14, after having rewritten some 20 of the 
92 Articles in whole or in part ; its report, detailing the 
proposed amendments, was transmitted to General de Gaulle 
by M. Paul Reynaud on the same date, together with a covering 
letter. 

General de Gaulle had previously appeared before the C ommi ttee 
on Aug. 8, when he replied to a number of objections which had been 
raised on specific constitutional questions — notably the greatly 
Increased powers to be given to the President of the Republic, and 
the proposals for a federal Community linking France and the 
territoires d’outre-mer. As regards the controversial Article 14 (the 
President’s special powers). General de Gaulle insisted that the 
Constitution must give the President wide discretionary powers to 
preserve the Republic in the event of a national emergency. He 
maintained that ** the events of the past 30 years and the difficulties 
facing all nations today " made it imperative to invest the Head of 
State with powers to ensure the continuity of the Republic m an 
emergency ; nor could be “ imagine a modern Constitution omitting 
this rare hut essential responsibility.” In this connexion General de 
Gaulle recalled that President Lebrun had said to him in 1940 that 
he (M. Lebrun) was unable constitutionally to leave the metropolitan 
territory at the time ; had the special Presidential powers existed 
then (the General argued), it might have been possible to organize 
the Resistance more rapidly and ensure the legal continuity of 
the State. 


With regard to the oversea territories, General de Gaulle believed 
that the Constitutional provisions were ** adapted to the realities of 
the modem world ” by providing for creation of a “ new and immense 
ensemble ” Linking France and the territories concerned. 

Thirty of the 39 members of the Consultative Committee 
approved the draft constitutional text, as amended, before it 
was sent to General de Gaulle by M. Reynaud. There were no 
opposing votes, but seven members of the Committee abstained, 
M. Reynaud (as chairman) took no part in the vote, and M. 
Senghor was absent. The seven abstaining members comprised 
four of the five Socialists (the exception being M. Alduy), two 
Radicals (M. Degoutte and Senator Gilbert Jules) and Senator 
Lamine-Gueye (P.R.A.). 

The Consultative Committee’s amendments and recommen- 
dations were given detailed consideration by the Government 
in the three weeks between Aug. 14 and the publication of the 
final text on Sept. 4 ; as stated above (in the italicized para- 
graphs) some of these amendments were accepted in whole or 
part, and others rejected. — (Le Monde, Pans - Le Figaro, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 16279 A.) 

A. SOVIET UNION. — Dismissal of General Serov. 
The Tass Agency announced on Dec. 8 that General Ivan 

Serov, head of the Soviet internal security forces, had been 
“ released from his duties as chairman of the Committee of 
State Security ” and transferred to “ other work,” of which 
no details were given. 

General Serov (54) came into prominence m 1954 after the execution 
of Lavrenti Beria, his former chief. Little is known of his early 
career, but it has been alleged that he bore responsibility for the mass 
deportations from the Baltic States when those countries wore 
incorporated in the U.S SR. m 1940, at which time ho was deputy 
Commissar of State Security. He is also alleged to have been involved 
in the deportations of Crimean Tartars and other minority groups 
and m the organization of forced labour camps. Ho became head of 
the State Security Committee in 1954, m which capacity he visited 
Britain in 1956 to make security arrangements for the visit of Marshal 
Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev in conjunction with Scotland Yard ; 
he was bitterly attacked m the British Press at the time and, f ollowing 
protests in the House of Commons, his name was not on the list of 
the visiting Soviet party. 

The^ K.G.B. (Komitet Gosudarstvennoye Bezopasnosty , or 
Committee of State Security), of which General Serov was 
formerly the head, is one of the two organs controlling the 
Soviet police ; the other is the M.V.D. ( Mimsterstoo Vnutrennich 
Del , or Ministry of Internal Affairs), under M. Duderov. 
The K.G.B. is responsible for intelligence and counter-espionage 
activities (in effect, the secret police) and is responsible only 
to the Council of Ministers ; the M.V.D. has responsibility for 
ordinary police functions, including passports, visas and 
identity cards. — (Times - Soviet Embassy Press Dept., London) 
(Prev. rep. Security Police, 14880 A ; M.V.D., 14708 E ; 

General Serov, 16101 A ; 13614 A) 

B. EASTERN GERMANY. — Abolition of Upper 
House of Parliament. 

The Upper House of the East German Parliament (the 
Landerkammer) was abolished on Dec. 8 under legislation 
passed by the Volkskammer two days earlier. It was officially 
explained that the move was designed “ to simplify the State 
apparatus in the interests of democratic centralization ” and 
to give greater responsibility to local authorities. The Under- 
kammer consisted of 50 members representing the 14 Bezirke 
(units of regional administration, replacing the former Under), 
together with 13 representatives of East Berlin. 

(Neues Deutschland, East Berlin) (Prev. rep. 16519 A) 

C. IRAQ. — Discovery of Anti- Government Plot. 

A statement by Brigadier Kassem, broadcast on Dec. 8 by 
Baghdad Radio, announced the discovery of an anti-Govem- 
ment plot which was to have been carried out on Dec. 9 or 10 
by “ corrupt elements with the help of foreigners from outside 
Iraq.” It was stated that money and arms had been seized 
and that the conspirators would be put on trial for treason. 
No mention was made of the persons implicated. — (Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16520 A) 

P' ARGENTINA. — Diplomatic Relations resumed 
with Dominican Republic. 

Diplomatic relations between Argentina and the Dominican 
Republic were resumed on Oct. 29 ; they had been broken off 
by the Argentine Provisional Government in April last because 
of the activities of ex-President Per6n in Ciudad Trujillo. 

(Bank of London and South America Fortnightly Review) 

(Prev. rep. 16148 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM.^ — Coal Industry. - Large 
Increase in Stocks. - Closing of Uneconomic Pits. - 
Increase in Borrowing Powers of National Coal Board. - 
Production Statistics. - Wage Increases. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Power (Sir 
Ian Ilorobm) announced in the House of Commons on Dec. 3 
that the National Coal Board proposed to close 36 uneconomic 
pits, mostly in Scotland, m order to reduce coal output to 
match reduced demand. About 12,000-13,000 miners would 
become redundant, of whom about two- thirds would probably 
be found other jobs in coalmining ; the remaining 4,000 would 
have to leave the industry and would receive special compen- 
sation. Opencast production would also be cut by about 
3,000,000 tons. 

Sir Tan’s announcement was made when moving approval of 
the Coal Industry (Borrowing Powers) Order, which increased 
the total amount which the National Coal Board might borrow 
from the Treasury from £75,000,000 to £130,000,000 [see below.] 


Mr. Robens (Lab.), while expressing the Opposition's approval of 
the proposed increase in the Board's borrowing powors, attributed 
the industry’s troubles to (1) unfair competition from oil, the con- 
sumption of which, ho said, was far higher than originally plannod ; 
(2) the “ stagnation of industrial production ” which, ho alleged, 
resulted from the Government's policies. u If the mining industry 
woro to bo panicked into reducing its capacity,” declared, “the 
country would bo in a bad way if thoro was interruption in Middlo 
Mast oil supplies.” ITc thoroforo urged the Government to review 
its fuel and power policy ; to determine the position of the coal- 
mining industry in Britain's economy ; and meanwhile to call a halt 
in the conversion of power stations to oil fuel. 

Several other Opposition speakers demanded the ro-converslon of 
oil -burning power stations to coal, whilst Mr, Nabarro (O.) expressed 
the view that the cuts should come mainly from opencast production, 
which should bo reduced from 14,000,000 tons to 6,000,000 tons. 
Colonel Lancaster (O.) called for an export drive to create a natural 
market for surplus coni. 

Mr, Maudlin g (Paymaster-General), in reply, said that the prospects 
of resuming largo exports to TGuropo wore not great, but tlio Coal 
Board had recently fixed up “ encouraging ” contracts for steam coal. 
Discussions had already taken place to reduce the amount of oil 
delivered against power station contracts ; the oil companies had 
boon co-operative, but to go further in the direction of outs would 
ho unfair. 


The chairman of the National Coal Board (Sir James Bow- 
man) explained the Board’s reasons for closing down the pits 
in a statement to the executive of the National Mincworkcrs’ 
Union on the same day. 

Sir James Bowman said that demand for coal in 1959 was unUkoly 
to exceed 200,000,000 tons, whereas at the present rate production 
would exceed 209,000,000 tons. With no sign of an early revival of 
industrial activity stocks could not he allowed to grow muoh more, 
and stops must bo taken to reduce output. By closing certain 
“ highly uneconomic " collieries and concentrating work in others, 
deep-mined output could be cut by nearly 3,000,000 tons in 19o9, 
whilst the quantity from opencast working would also be reduced by 

3.000. 000 tons. The remaining surplus output-- probably about 

4.000. 000 tons -—would bo put Into stock. 

Sir James explained that the 30 pits to bo closed were distributed 
over seven coalfields and had been carefully chosen so that in nearly 
every instance displaced workers could be transferred to pits in their 
own districts. By limiting the recruitment of young minors and 
persuading minors over 65 to retiro, it was hoped to find work lor 
about two -thirds of the men from the closed pits. As a proportion 
of these men would themselves be over 65, the number for whom 
fresh work would have to be found would probably bo about iLoUu, 
of whom some 4,000 would have to leave the pits altogether. Thoro 
would, however, be full consultation with the men's unions at each 
colliery, and compensation would be paid under the Industry s 
redundancy agreement to those left without work — l.o. up to ^6 
weeks, at the rate of £3 8s. 4d. per week for surface workers and 
£4 Is. 8d. for adult underground miners, in addition to State 
unemployment benefit. 


Twenty-two of the 36 pits to be shut down would close in the first 
quarter of 1959. Of the total, 20 (employing about 5,700 men) would 
be in the Scottish coalfield; six in South Wales ; five in Northumber- 
land and Cumberland ; two in Durham ; and one each in Lancashire, 
the Forest of Dean, and the West Midlands. The largost colliery to 
be closed would bo the Maypole Colliery, near Wigan, employing 
1,319 men. Nearly all tbo 36 pits would have boon exhausted withm 
five years, whilst the remainder, although still possessing some 
reserves, were so uneconomic that nothing could he done to mane 
them pay. 

After pointing out that tho 36 collieries to be closed had lost about 
£4,000,000 in tho past 12 months alone, Sir James explained why 
opencast production had not boon out further as an alternative to 
pit closing. “ Opencast production,” he said, “is highly vvofwwle 
and yields a good proportion of large coal, Any larger reduction in 
opencast output would he prohibitively expensive. . . . Contracts 
have been, let and nearly aU the sites are working. The Board wenu 
have to moot heavy claims under the contracts and face the loss oi 
over £10,000,000 worth of capital assets.” 


Sir James stressed in conclusion that, despite the saving which 
would accrue from tho closing of uneconomic collieries, the cost of 
additional stocking, the loss of opencast proceeds, the cost of the 
latest wages award [see below], and tho continuing growth of tho 
Board’s other financial commitments . . make it imperative that 
they institute still further measures to improve productivity and 
reduce costs. . . . Tho necessity of these output restrictions, which 
arise from a temporary recession m British industry, does not mean 
that coal will not continue to be the main source of heat and energy 
for the nation. The importance of the Board's modernization pro- 
gramme remains undmunished.” 

The N.U.M. Executive, after expressing “considerable dismay” at 
tho Board's proposals, suggested that tho desired reduction in output 
should bo achieved entirely by reducing opencast production, which, 
it was contended, had been introduced as an emergency measure and 
should bo discontinued as soon as possible. After considering other 
proposals, including (1) the adoption of a policy of non-co-operation 
with tho N.C.B. over the pit closures (supported by the Scottish and 
South Wales representatives), and (2) the sending of a deputation 
to the Prime Minister to urge that more opencast working should ho 
suspended and oil imports reduced, the executive arranged to meet 
again on Doc. 12 to draft a considered reply to the Board. 

The names of the pits to be closed were announced on Dec. 3 
as follows (numbers employed at each pit shown in parentheses) ; 

Scottish Division. West Fife: Dora (270); Jenny Gray (431); 
Bonarty (218) Lothian * Oxonford 3 (230) ; Fleets (394). Central 
B r e«f. Branchal 307; Hamilton Palace (333) ; Garsthore 312 (355) ; 
Bothwoll Castle (247). Central East : Loganlea (296); Southfield 
(380) ; Blairmuckhall (300) ; Harwood (201) ; West Ayrshire • 
Kntorkinn (219). Alloa: South Bantaskmo (97); Devon (667), 
East Fife : Cameron (1 84) ; Wellsgroon (178). Ayrshire' Douglas 
Castlo (348) ; Ilindsward (45). 

Northern Division. Northumberland * Venters Hall (168) ; Hartley 
(387) ; Blackh.il! (202). Cumberland : Clifton (520) ; Gillbead (133). 
Durham Division: Hast Hodloy Hope (241) , Ouston East (322). 

North Western Division. Wigan: Maypole (1,319). 

West Midlands Division. Staffordshire : Cannock Chase (719). 

South Western Division, Tondu : Ahorbaidcn (n.a.), Pontro (761). 
Rhondda : Tydmw (360). Neath Anthracite, Area : Cwmllynfoll (318) ; 
Mount (287); Steer (401). Forest of Dean: Has tern United (458). 

Mr. Maudlin# announced on Dec. 10 that the following 18 
opencast sites, situated in ten counties, would shortly be 
derequisitioned as a result of the Government’s decision to 
reduce the opencast coal production programme : 

Nowbigging (Midlothian) ; Drove Road (Northumberland) ; 
Broughton Moor extension (Cumberland) ; Castle Dene and Brandon 
extension (Durham) ; Tan Pit Slip, Wigan (Lancashiie) ; Groasloy 
Oastlo (Nottinghamshire) ; Pilsloy Green, Outsoats, and Dobbin 
Clough (Derbyshire) ; Windywood, High Hill, and Mitre (Stafford- 
shire) ; Lawloy Coppice (Shropshire) ; Llywn Pica, Tahirion, New 
Bryneothin, and Raglan Ponylan (Glamorgan), 

Production Statistics. 

The following table shows the average weekly rate of coal 
production and consumption, and of manpower output, and 
absenteeism in the third quarter of 1958 ; 



Saleable 

Plus 

Total Inland 

Exports 


Mined Coal 

Open- 

Pro- Con- 

and 


Produced 

cast 

duction sumption 

Bunkerst 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons Tons 

Tons 

July 

3,387,300 

297,025 

3,684,325 3,319,500 

109,500 

August* . . 

2,880,780 

270,280 

3,151,060 2,864,800 

88,000 

September 

3,830,575 

313,275 

4,143,850 3,250,750 

105,250 

3rd Qtr. . 

3,366,218 

293,527 

3,659,745 3,145,017 

100,917 
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on colliery 
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books 

coal- 

wage- coal-face all 

absentee- 



face 

earner Tons Tons 

ism 

July 

695,125 

273,375 

3.86 3.581 1.259 

14.20 

August* . . 

693,180 

272,740 

3.50 3.377 1.174 

14.10 

September 

692,325 

272,075 

4.38 3.480 1.262 

14.16 

3rd Qtr. . . 

693,543 

272,730 

3.91 3.479 1.232 

14.15 

* Average of five weeks. 



t Including fishing vessels but excluding coastwise bunkers. 


Other recent developments in connexion with the coalmining 
industry are summarized below : 

Miners' Wages. In response to a new wage claim for colliery day- 
wage workors’ (see 16384 A) the National Coal Board on Sept. 17 
offered a rise of 7s. weekly on condition that there should be (1) a 
12 months' standstill in the rates of piece-rate workers (numbering 
about 250,000) ; (2) a return to Saturday working at selected pits 
producing a high percentage of large coal. In reply, tho executive 
of the National Union of Mineworkers asked the National Coal Board 
to raise the increase to 8s. weekly and reduce the standstill period to 
six months, and a compromise was reached for a 7s. 6d. weekly 
increase and a nine-months' standstill. A special delegate conference 
of the Union decided on Oct. 11 by a 2-1 majority to recommend 
acceptance of the offer (which would have brought tho minimum for 
underground workers to £9 17s. 6d. woekly and that for surface 
workers to £8 17s. 6d.), but a coalfield ballot resulted in its rejection 
on Nov. 3 by 418,000 votes to 322,000, mainly on account of the 
conditions attached to the pay increase. 
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Mr. Ernest Jones (president of tlie N.U.M.) announced on Nov. 6 
that his executive had decided to reopen negotiations with the N.C.B. 
with a view to the withdrawal of the conditions ; if the Board would 
not agree to this, the union would propose that the conditions (but 
not the increase itself) should be referred to the Coal Industry National 
Arbitration Tribunal. Talks between the N.C.B. and the union 
executive on Nov. 13 broke down, however, after the Board had 
refused to withdraw or modify the conditions and had insisted that 
the ** whole matter ” (the pay mcrease and the conditions) must be 
submitted to the Tribunal, and not merely the conditions alone. 

Eventually, however, the Tribunal was asked to decide whether 
or not the proposed increases should be made dependent on the 
miners’ acceptance of the Board’s conditions. On Dec. 3 it ruled 
in favour of the miners’ demand that the increases should be made 
unconditionally — i.e. “ without strings attached.” In its award the 
Tribunal explained that it considered that restraint in seeking 
revision of piece-rates would “ best come voluntarily,” and that the 
co-operation between the union and the Board, which was essential 
to enable the industry to absorb the cost of the award, “ would not 
be promoted if the conditions were imposed.” 

The increases (backdated to Sept. 22) were expected to cost about 
£10,000,009 a year. 

Proposed Penalty for “ Pit Contraband.*’ Mr. Jones announced on 
Oct. 9 that his executive had endorsed a proposal by a joint safety 
committee for the coalmining industry that anyone taking “ contra- 
band ” (e.g. cigarettes, pipes, matches, lighters) into “ safety lamp ” 
pits, or parts of pits subject to “safety lamp working,” should be 
liable to summary dismissal and exclusion from the coalmining 
industry for life. [The proposal still had to be approved by the 
N.C.B.] Mr. Jones added that a “large majority” of pits came 
within the “safety lamp ” classification, and all would do so by 1960. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Power (Sir 
Ian Horobin) had announced on Nov. 17 that the Government 
would shortly introduce an Order to increase beyond £75,000,000 
the annual limit of advances which the Minister might make to 
the N.C.B. for working capital. Sir Ian explained that stocks 
of coal at the collieries and at opencast sites on Nov. 1 amounted 
to 17,700,000 tons, whilst distributed and undistributed stocks 
on the same date amounted together to 36,800,000 tons. He 
gave the accumulated loss between Vesting Day (Jan. 1, 1947) 
and June 30, 1958, as £25,500,000. (Ministry of Power - Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16384 A.) 

A. WHALING. — Agreement on Limitation of Whaler 
Fleets in Antarctic Waters. - Five-Nation Conference. 

An International Whaling Conference, called on the initiative 
of the British Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food and 
attended by delegations from the five major whaling countries 
— Britain, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, and the Soviet 
Union-— took place in London from Nov. 19-27 under the chair- 
manship of Mr. J. D. Godber, Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food. 

The conference was called to remedy the situation arising out of 
the fact that whilst the International Whaling Commission [set up 
under the International Whaling Convention of 1946, see 7711 B] 
was empowered to fix the total number of whales allowed to be 
caught in any season, it had no control over the number or size of 
the whaling expeditions which countries adhering to the Convention 
might send out. In consequence, expeditions had tended to grow 
larger and more expensive every year, since each country had sought 
to obtain as large a percentage as possible of the total permissible 
catch fixed by the International Whaling Commission. The resulting 
competition had proved so wasteful that Norway was reported to 
have threatened to withdraw from the Convention unless agreement 
could he reached to restrict both the number of expeditions and of 
whale catchers attached to each , moreover, it was understood that 
Britain had contemplated abandoning Antarctic whaling altogether. 

At the close of the conference on Nov. 27 it was announced 
that agreement had been reached on the two major points at 
issue : (1) the overall limitation of the number of expeditions 
to be operated by each of the five nations in the Antarctic ; and 
(2) the allocation between the five countries of the annual total 
catch permitted under the Convention. As regards (1) the 
Soviet Union would be permitted to add up to three new factory 
ships to the two vessels already in operation, whilst Britain, 
Japan, the Netherlands and Norway had agreed not to increase 
their fleets. With regard to (2) the Soviet Union had accepted 
an award of 20 per cent of the total permitted catch, leaving 
the remaining 80 per cent to be shared amongst the other four 
countries. Discussions on the percentage to be allotted to each 
country would take place later with a view to concluding an 
agreement by June 1, 1959, in time for the next annual confer- 
ence of the International Whaling Commission. — (Lloyd’s List 
and Shipping Gazette - Times - Manchester Guardian - 
Norwegian Embassy Press Department, London) 

(Prev. rep. 16375 C ; 7711 B.) 
Note : In the 1958-59 whaling season there will he nine Norwegian, 
eight Japanese, three British, two Russian and one Dutch expeditions 
tn the Antarctic, rDaily Telegraph) ’ ‘ 


B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Nationalized Gas Industry. 
- Report and Accounts for 1957-58. 

The ninth annual report and accounts of the Gas Council 
and the 12 Area Boards, covering the year ended March 81, 
1958, were published on Oct. 14. They showed that the gas 
industry as a whole earned a net surplus of £2,820,610 (com- 
pared with £3,803,856 in 1956-57), bringing the cumulative 
surplus smce Vesting Day to £18,121,338. 

The net surplus was arrived at after charging £24,213,066 for 
depreciation etc., and £20,472,329 for interest. Ten of the 12 Area 
Boards earned surpluses (ranging from £14,418 for the North Eastern 
Board to £928,118 for the Northern Board), but the Southern and 
South Western Boards mcurred deficits of £205,155 and £209,431 
respectively. 

Detailed information given m the report is summarized 
below : 

Revenue. Gross revenue totalled £338,600,000, compared with 
£370,600,000 m 1956-57. Revenue from gas sales averaged about 
20s. 2d. a therm, compared with about 19s. Id. in 1956-57. 

Costs and Prices. During the year tho price of coal — accounting 
for two -thirds of the industry’s costs — rose by eight per cent; 
because of this and of increases in freight and other charges, gas 
prices had to be increased. 

Number of Consumers. This rose to 12,929,394, mcluding 
12,180,417 domestic consumers, both figures being just over 50,000 
more than at March 31, 1957. 

Sales. Sales of gas totalled 2,651,000,000 therms, a 1.7 per cent 
increase over 1956-57. Gas sales for hotels, offices, shops, schools, 
hospitals, and other public buildings (15 per cent of total gas sales) 
rose by three per cent over 1956-57, and gas sales for industry 
(30 per cent of all sales) rose by over five per cent. 

New Processes. “ Outstanding progress” had been made during 
the year in the development of new processes and sources for gas 
supply. In view of the increasing scarcity of good gas coal, the 
Council’s researches had been mainly directed towards making use 
of poorer quality coals or alternative materials. Projects in. hand 
included (1) a full-scale plant for the hydrogenation of coal or oil at 
high pressure (Manchester) ; (2) a plant for making gas from light 
petroleum distillates (Bristol) ; (3) works for the high-pressure 
gasification of poor-quality coal at Westfield (Fife). 

Oil Gasification. Work had begun on 11 new plants, and at 
March 31, 1958, there were 25 plants m operation and 14 more 
projected. 

Natural Gas. During the year the Scottish Gas Board had been 
using regular supplies of natural gas from Dalkeith (see 15809 A) at 
Musselburgh (Midlothian). 

Number and Capacity of Gasworks. The number of gasworks at 
March 31, 1958, was 536 (75 smaller gasworks having been closed 
during the year), or almost exactly half the number at Vesting Day. 
In the same time, however, the capacity of tho remaining gasworks 
had been increased by almost 25 per cent, and was now 12,000,000 
therms a day. With a view to reducing the number of gasworks 
still further, the Gas Council was studying the economics of a 
national gas grid. 

Capital Expenditure. During 1957-58 this totalled £55,700,000, 
against £51,300,000 in 1956-57. 

Sir Harold Smith, chairman of the Gas Council, stated on 
Oct. 14 that the first 2,000 tons of liquefied methane would 
arrive from the U.S.A. early in 1959, and would be used 
experimentally by the North Thames Gas Board. If the 
experiment was successful, the gas industry would need 
several 30,000-ton tankers, each able to carry the equivalent 
in gas of 2,000,000 tons of coal. The importation of liquefied 
natural gas might result in reducing the price of gas by several 
pence a therm. Sir Harold added that the Gas Council had 
already spent over £600,000 in searching for natural gas in 
Britain ; depths of over 7,000 ft. had been drilled in Yorkshire, 
but results had been disappointing. 

The Minister of Power on Oct. 9 reappointed Sir Harold 
Smith as chairman of the Gas Council when his current term 
of office expires on Dec. 31, 1958.— (Times - Daily Telegraph) 

(Prev. rep. 15809 A.) 

C. RELIGIOUS LIFE. — Church of England. - New 
Bishop of Southwark. 

It was announced on Nov. 26 that the Queen had approved 
the appointment of the Rev. Arthur Mervyn Stockwood, Vicar 
of St. Mary the Great, Cambridge (the University church), as 
Bishop of Southwark in succession to Dr. Bertram Simpson (75), 
retiring. Mr. Stockwood (45) is a strong supporter of the 
Labour Party and was a Labour member of Cambridge City 
Council at the time of his nomination to the see of Southwark ; 
he was previously a Labour member of Bristol City Council from 
1946-55 while a vicar m th 4 at city.— (Times - Church Times) 

(Pirev, rep, 16355 p,) 
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A. NIGERIA. — Resumed Loudon Constitutional 
Conference. - Nigerian Independence in i960. - Decisions 
on Commissions’ Reports. - Procedures for Elections and 
Constitutional Amendments. 

More Ilian 100 Nigerian delegates and their advisers attended 
the resumed Constitutional Conference held in London from 
Sept. 20 to Oct. 27 under the chairmanslnp of Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
the U.K. Colonial Secretary (see 15747 A). The discussions were 
largely concerned with the reports of the three Commissions 
appointed at the earlier conference — viz., the Constituencies 
Delimitation Commission, the Minorities Commission, and the 
Fiscal Commission (see 16338 A). 

In their opening speeches all l he Nigerian delegations were 
agreed on claiming independence for Nigeria m 19(>0, and on 
Get, 25 Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced that a sullicicnt measure 
of agreement on all the important issues had been reached 
to enable H.M. Government to fix Get. 1, 1900, as the date 
on which Nigeria would become independent. The first 
stage in the reduction of British responsibilities would be 
achieved in April 1059, when the Northern Region would 
become fully self-governing— a status realized by the Eastern 
and Western Regions in 1057 (sec 15747 A). Britisii authority 
would then be restricted to the powers of the Governor- General 
in Lagos, who would 01 dam the last Federal general election 
under Colonial auspices in the autumn of 1059 — complete 
fairness m electoral campaigning and voting being fully 
guaranteed by H.M. Government. The newly-cleoled House of 
Assembly would pass a formal resolution asking for Nigerian 
independence in I960, which H.M. Government had agreed in 
advance to accept. 


fulfilled. He proposed that provision should he made m the Consti- 
tution for the creation of new States after the granting of independence 
by the following special procedure, to which the Conference agreed : 

( l ) A resolution for creating a new State would require a two -thirds 
majority in the Federal legislature, 

(ii) Such a resolution would also have to he approved by a simple 
majority in two Regions, one of which would have to he the Region 
from which it was proposed to create the new State ; or, alternatively, 
by a simple majority of all the Regions. 

(m) The necessary legislation would require enactment by a simple 
majority of the Federal Legislature. 

(iv) A referendum would he held m the Area to he transferred. 

The Conference also agreed on a special procedure for both minor 
and major boundary changes between Regions, which would also 
apply to Lagos. 

Ilorin-Kabba Boundary. The Western Region Government had 
continued to press its claim that the Ilorin-Kabba Province (where 
the population is largely Yoruba and ethnically similar to the people 
m the west) should accede to the Western Region, but the Northern 
Region refused to agree The Willrnk Commission had recommended 
that this issue should be decided by a plebiscite in the province, but 
as the Conference produced no general agreement on the question 
the Colomal Secretary stated that he was not entitled to require a 
plebiscite to bo held before the granting of independence ; the agreed 
procedure for boundary revision could, of course, be applied after 
independence. 

Human Rights. The remaining prmcipal recommendation of the 
Willink Commission — the embodiment of specific fundamental human 
rights in the Constitution — was accepted by the Conference. 

Other Regional Issues. 

The following decisions were taken with regard to Lagos, the 
Northern Region, and the Southern Cameroons. 


Report of Minorities Commission. 


The most controversial issues discussed at the conference 
concerned the recommendations of the Willink (Minorities) 
Commission, concerning which the following decisions were 
eventually agreed : 


Police Control. The Minorities Commission had strongly advocated 
“ the retention of a single strong police force not subject to regional 
control " as the best means of allaying the fears of regional minorities 
(see 10381 A). This view was strongly opposed by Chief Awolowo 
(Premier of Western Nigeria and leader of the Action Group), who 
demanded regionalization o£ the police on the following grounds : 
(1) that it was wrong to invest a government with responsibility for 
maintaining law and order without giving it tho police to enforce 
them ; (ii) that centralization of tho police had no parallel in any 
port of the Commonwealth with a Fodoral Constitution, except in 
Malaya ; (ill) that it was illogical to entrust political leaders at tho 
Centro with responsibility for the police if they could not bo similarly 
trusted in the Regions ; (iv) that a centralized police force was a 
strong potential weapon In tho hands of a dictator, whereas “rogional 
forces would make tho possibility of a totalitarian regime emerging in 
Nigeria , , . very remote." 


Tho Conference eventually approved a compromise arrangement 
which would provide for a single Nigorlan Police Force under an 
Inspector "General directly responsible to tho Federal Government, 
while securing rogional safeguards by the appointment of rogional 
Police Commissioners who would carry out tho "routine require- 
ments M of iholr respective Rogional Governments, The Police 
Commissioners would be responsible to tho Inspector -General, and 
both he and they would bo subject to tho final authority of the 
Governor -General fix tho first instance, and of tho Federal Prime 
Minister after attainment of independence. A Police Council, con- 
sisting of the Federal Prime Minister (or whichever Minister might 
be made responsible for law and order) and corresponding regional 
Ministers, would determine tho administration of the Police Force as 
distinct from its local operation. 


Minority Areas. The Commission's recommendation for the 
establishment of Minority Areas encountered considerable opposition, 
almost all the delegates representing minorities demanding the 
creation of now States as tho safest means to preserve racial identity 
and promote rapid economic development. The Commissions 
proposal that two Minority Areas should bo created from part of 
Benin Province and the whole of Calabar Province was opposed by 
tho Jjaws, E folks, and Ibibios ; tho IJaws in particular (who live in 
both the Eastern and Western Regions) contended that only obstruc- 
tion and administrative difficulties would result from their proposed 
Area being developed by throe governments— those of the Federation 
and the two Regions concerned, ft was eventually agreed, however, 
that the two proposed Areas should he established with the following 
modifications t (a) tho Benin Provlneo Minority Area would exclude 
the Warrl Division and tho Akoko-Edo District, on the understanding 
that the position of tho Warri Division would be the subject of further 
local discussion between tho Government of thd Western Region and 
all Interests concerned ; (b) tho boundary of tho Calabar I rovince 
Minority Area would be subject to further inquiry by the Governor 
of the Eastern Region. 

The Conference discussed at length tho Commission’s conclusion 
that a cose for the immediate creation of now States had not been 
made out, Mr. Lennox-Boyd pointed out in this connexion that u 
the issue were put to the test at the next election, or at a series of 
plebiscites in 1959, the aim of independence in 1960 could not be 


Lagos. It was announced during tho Conference that tho Federal 
Government proposed to transfer tho following public services to the 
Lagos Town Council as soon as possible : certain health services, 
including tho school medical service and tho hospital for infectious 
diseases ; the powor to establish maternity homes ; primary educa- 
tion ; tho services of the Social Welfare Department ; and tho Lagos 
lire brigade. Tho town-planning functions of tho Lagos Executive 
Development Board would also bo transferred to the Town Council 
in duo course. 

Northern Region. Constitutional provision would be made for the 
Northorn Region to become self-governing on March 15, 1959 [see 
above] on tho linos established for the Eastern and Western Regions 
in 1957. The Conference discussed a memorandum from the Northern 
Regional Government concerning provincial administration; this 
proposed, as a first stop towards fall provincial organization, tho 
establishment of provmoial councils with elected members, together 
with committoos to direct individual provincial services. 

Southern Cameroons. The Conference approved the agreement 
between tho Colonial Secretary and representatives of the Southern 
Cameroons that no immediate constitutional changes should be made 
in that territory. It would, however, be open to the Southern 
Cameroons Government, which would bo formed after tho elections 
in January 1959, to request the United Kingdom to bring the 
following changes into effect : 

(i) The withdrawal of the Deputy Commissioner as a member of 
tho Executive Council ; 

(ii) The appointment of a Minister of Finance after the 1959 
Budget ; 

(iii) Tho appointment of between four and seven Ministers, on the 
advice of tho Prime Minister of the Southern Cameroons as tendered 
to tho Commissioner ; 

(iv) The oroation of a separate Public Servioe, to which existing 
officers would be able to transfer, and of an advisory Public Servioe 
Commission. 

Tho Prime Minister of the Southern Cameroons (Dr. Kndeley) 
expressed “ deep satisfaction ” with these recommendations, which 
would give the Southern Cameroons “ the chance to catch up with 
the three Regions of Nigeria before . . . independence." He also 
warmly welcomed “ the unequivocal assurance " from the Federal 
Government that Nigeria would welcome the Southern Cameroons 
as part of the new Federation, should this prove to be tho wish of the 
territory ; this assurance was unanimously endorsed by the Conference . 

Houses of Chiefs. 

The following decisions were taken with, regard to the com- 
position of the Houses of Chiefs m the three Regions of Nigeria 
and the Southern Cameroons : 

Northern Region. The Conference noted with approval the intention 
of the Northern Region Government to secure wider representation 
in the Northern House of Chiefs. It was agreed that the membership 
of this body should consist of all the first-class chiefs and 95 othor 
chiefs ; an advisor on Moslem law would also be included, as at 
present, and also those members of tho Northern Region Executive 
Couucil who were members of the Northorn House of Assembly. 

Western Region. The Conference agreed that the House of Chiefs 
should have “ delaying powers " similar to those possessed in the 
U.K. by tho House of Lords. Its membership should be increased to 
124, and the powor to recognize and grade chiefs for the purposes of 
the Constitution should be vested in the Govemor-in-Council. 
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Hastem Region* It was noted that the Eastern Region. Government 
had agreed with the Opposition on a formula for the classification of 
chiefs, which would enable a House of Chiefs to be established. 

Southern Cameroon. The Conference agreed to recommend that 
the House of Chiefs should continue for the present to be an advisory 
board, with its members appointed at the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner. These arrangements would he reviewed towards the end of 
1959 by the Colonial Secretary and the Southern Camexoons 
Government. 

The Judiciary. 

The Conference made the following recommendations : 

(i) The Federal Supreme Court should be enlarged by including 
the Chief Justices of each of the Regions as exofficio members. 

(u) F, listing arrangements for the appointment of Regional Chief 
Justices and members of Judicial Service Commissions should re ma i n 
unchanged in the Eastern and Western Regions, and he applied to the 
Northern Region on its attainment of regional self-government. 

(ill) Justices of the Peace should he appointed by the Judicial 
Service Co mmissi ons “ at the appropriate constitutional stage.” 

(iv) The appointment, dismis sal, and discipline of judges m Nigerian 
native and customary courts “ should be divorced as far as possible 
from political and executive control.” 

The Conference also agreed (a) on the cases in which there should 
be constitutional provision for a right of appeal from the High Court 
to the Federal Supreme Court, on the basis of the miurmum rights of 
appeal which might be expanded by individual legislatures ; (b) on 
providing a constitutional right of appeal from inferior courts to the 
High Court. 

Electoral Arrangements. 

The following provisions, inter aha , were agreed by the 
Conference : 

(X) The q ualific ations for voters in elections to the Regional Houses 
of Assembly should in future be the same as for the Federal House 
of Representatives. 

(ii) Single-member constituencies should he created for the purpose 
of elections to the Regional Houses of Assembly. 

(hi) Membership of the Western and Eastern Houses of Assembly 
should be increased to 124 and 146 respectively, each Federal con- 
stituency being divided into two single-member constituencies. 

(iv) After independence, members of the Federal Electoral Commis- 
sion should be appointed by the Governor-General at Ms discretion, 
after consultation with the Federal Prime Minister ; they would 
include one member chosen to represent each Region. 

(t) There should be an electoral commission for each Region. 

(vi) After consultation with the Federal Prime M i n i s ter, the 
Governor of each Region should appoint a Commission to delimit 
the boundaries of Regional constituencies in accordance with Regional 
legislation. 

(vii) Further revision of Regional constituency boundaries after 
r uling s by the Regional Delimitation Com missions should he the 
responsibility of the Federal Electoral Commission. 

(viii) Legislation concerning Federal elections should be the 
responsibility of the Federal Government, and that concerning 
Regional elections of the Regional Governments. To facilitate the 
administration of electoral procedure. Regional legislation should 
follow Federal legislation as closely as possible. After independence, 
electoral legislation would no longer take the form of regulations laid 
down by the Governor-General and the Regional Governors, but would 
be enacted by the appropriate legislatures. 

(ix) The Constitution should provide that ex-officio members of the 
House of Chiefs or of the Senate (when constituted) should he dis- 
qualified from standing for election to the House of Representatives. 

National Security. 

The Conference agreed that, after independence, the Federal 
Government should possess adequate powers to ensure the 
safety of Nigeria against internal and external threats, and that 
the Emergency Powers Orders in Council (1939 and 1956) should 
cease to have effect within six months after attainment of 
independence. In place of these Orders (and of section 135 
of the Order in Council of 1954) the new Constitution would 
provide the Federal Legislature with powers to make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of any Region — or of 
the Southern Cameroons — with respect to any matter (whether 
included in the legislative lists or not) in the following 
eventualities : 

(а) H a state of war or other public emergency was declared to 
exist by the Federal Government. 

(б) If the Federal Legislature was satisfied that Nigerian democratic 
institutions were threatened by subversion. 

(c) If the Federal Legislature was satisfied that the executive 
authority of a Region or of the Southern Cameroons was being 
exercised to the preindice of the executive authority of the Federation, 
or so as to endanger the continuance of Federal government. 

Matters not included in the Federal Legislative Lists would only 
be affected by legislation passed in the above circum stances as long 
as the appropriate resolutions, passed by both Houses of the Federal 
Legislature, remained in force. Such resolutions would require an 
ordinary simple majority m situation (a) and a two-thirds majority 
of all Members in both Houses in situations (6) and (c). They would 


normally he effective over a period of 12 months, unless specifically 
providing for a shorter period, and might he extended for further 
periods of 12 months by subsequent resolutions passed under the 
conditions. 

Nigerian Citizenship. 

The Constitution should lay down the qualifications and dis- 
qualifications for Nigerian citizenship, and provide that no 
Nigerian citizen should he liable to deportation or exclusion 
from Nigeria. 

An ad hoc committee of the Conference delegates wifi be set up 
m Nigeria under the chairmansMp of the Governor- General to study 
the further implications of Nigerian citizenship ; if possible, it will 
complete its work by the end of April 1959. 

Overseas Representation. 

Ordinary Public Service posts (including the less senior posts 
in the Overseas Service) should be filled on the advice of the 
Public Service Commissions without governmental intervention, 
while the more senior appointments should be made by the 
Government concerned. After independence, there should be 
no further Regional representation in countries outside the 
United Kingdom. 

Constitutional Amendments after Independence. 

Because single units of a Federal State axe interdependent, 
the Conference agreed that no single unit (including the 
Federation itself) should, in prmciple, be empowered to amend 
its Constitution in a maimer contrary to the general interests 
of Nigeria as a whole. An exception was provided, however, m 
the case of those parts of the Federal and Regional Constitutions 
which were essentially of internal concern. Amy amendment of 
these 46 ordinary ” provisions would require a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the total membership of both Houses 
of the Federal Legislature or of the Regional Houses of Legis- 
lature, as the case might be, but would not need the concur- 
rence of any other unit of the Federation. Proposed constitu- 
tional amendments which were of general concern would be 
regarded as 44 entrenched,” and would require the concurrence 
of a two-thirds majority m both Houses of the Federal 
Legislature as well as a similar majority m the Houses of the 
Region or Regions concerned. 

Proposal for Niger Delta Development Board. 

It was proposed that provision should be made m the 
Constitution for a Niger Delta Development Board to investi- 
gate questions relating to agriculture, fisheries, land tenure, and 
forestry, and to carry out surveys on the basis of which develop- 
ment schemes could he drawn up and submitted to the Federal 
and Regional Governments. — (Cmnd. 569 - Times - Daily 
Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - Commonwealth Survey) 
(Prev. rep. 16381 A ; 16338 A ; 15747 A.) 

A. MONGOLIA. — Marshal Zedenbal appointed First 
Secretary of Communist Party. 

Moscow Radio announced on Nov. 22 that the Prime Minister 
of Mongolia, Marshal Yumzhagnm Zedenbal (Tse Den-bal), had 
been concurrently appomted First Secretary of the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary (Communist) Party in succession to 
M. Dashin Damba, who had resigned from the post of First 
Secretary in the interests of 44 improved leadership ” but would 
remain Second Secretary. It was also announced that the other 
party secretaries had been relieved of their posts 44 in connexion 
with their assignment to other duties,” no further details being 
given. 

Marshal Zedenbal (42) has been Prime Minister since 1952 
and was secretary-general of the Mongolian Communist Party 
from 1940-1954, having thus combined the party leadership 
and the premiership on a previous occasion. During the Second 
World War he was Deputy C.-in-C. of the Mongolian Army. 
(New York Times) (Prev. rep. 12261 A.) 

B. PORTUGAL. — New Corporations. 

The Minister of Corporations, Dr. Veiga de Macedo, 
announced on Sept. 22 that the corporations for trade and 
industry had been set up in accordance with the law of Aug. 
22, 1956. [This law provided for the establishment of six 
corporations, of which four had been created in September 1957.] 

The corporation for industry will consist of the following sections : 
mining, energy and fuels ; building glass and ceramics ; food ; 
textiles and clothing; tanning and f 00 Wear; cork; chemicals; paper 
and grapMc arts ; metallurgy ; and various processing industries. 

Dr. de Macedo stated that the delay in setting up the corpora- 
tions for trade and industry had been due to difficulties in their 
organization ; it might be necessary at a later stage to modify 
the present arrangements by establishing separate corporations 
for certain activities such as the textile and metallurgical 
industries. — (Bank of London and South America) 

(Prev. rep. 15846 E.) 
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A. NEW ZEALAND - UNITED KINGDOM. — New 
Trade Agreement. - Reduced Preferences for British 
Goods in New Zealand Market. 

The heads (i.e. principles) of a new trade agreement revising 
the preference margins enjoyed by British goods in the New 
Zealand market under the 1932 Ottawa Agreement were signed 
in Wellington on Nov, 25 by the N.Z Prime Munster, Mr. Nash, 
and the U.K. High Commissioner, Sir George Mallaby. 

Negotiations for a review of the provisions of the Ottawa 
Agreement took place in London from April 17 to Aug. 22, when 
it was agreed that they should be resumed at ministerial level 
immediately after the Commonwealth Trade and Economic 
Conference m Montreal. It was announced on Sept. 12 that 
agreement in principle had been reached m the resumed 
negotiations. 

The Heads of Agreement— which applied as from Nov. 25 to 
trade between the two countries, and which modified both the 
1932 Ottawa Agreement and the 1957 agreement on agricultural 
and marketing policies (see 15594 A) — laid down : 

(1) The U.K. Government would maintain the entry free of duty 
(other than revenue duty) of N.Z. goods which were now free of 
duty, except in oases where there was no active N.Z. trade interest. 

As regards preferences : 

(a) The U.K. Government would maintain the existing guaranteed 
margins of preference on the N.Z. goods mentioned hi Annex A ; 

( b ) The U.K, Government would consult' the N.Z. Government 
before reducing margins of preference which exceeded existing 
guaranteed margins on the goods mentioned in Annex A, and existing 
margins on other goods provided there was an active New Zoaland 
trado interest. 

(2) As regards the tariff treatment of U.K. goods, the N Z. 
Government would ensure that : 

(a) Protection would bo afforded only to industries which were 
reasonably assured of sound opportunities for success ; 

(b) Tlie tariff would bo based on the principle that protective 
duties would not exceed a level that would give U.K. producers full 
opportunity of reasonable competition on the basis of the relative 
cost of economical and efficient production ,* however, in the appli- 
cation of this principle special consideration might bo given to 
industries not fully established and to industries ossential for defence 
purposes. This provision would not provent the imposition of a 
most-favoured-nation rato of duty if the N.Z. Government deoided 
it was necessary to protect N.Z. producers from the competition 
of most-favourod-nation countries ; in such cases the duty on U.K. 
goods would bo fixed at the lowest level consistent with the provisions 
of the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) ; 

(c) U.K. producers would bo entitled to full rights of hearing 
before any body constituted by the N.Z. Government to advise 
regarding the tariff. 

(3) The limitation of New Zealand’s right to incrcaso duties on 
U.K. confectionery, apparel and ready-made clothing, hosiery, and 
silk and artificial silk piece-goods, would no longor apply. 

(4) The N.Z. Government would bo free to reduoo the existing 
preferential margins accorded to U.K. goods ; but, whore there was 
an active U.K. trade interest, not below the following margins of 
preference ; (a) for the goods listed in Annex B, 5 per cent ; (b) for 
the goods listed in Annex 0, 7 1 per cent ; (c) for goods not included 
in Annexes B and 0, 10 per coni. 

In respect of goods on which the margin of preference was now 
lower than specified in sub-paragraphs (a), (6) and (c) above and in 
which there was an active U.K, trade interest, New Zealand would 
maintain that lower margin of preference. 

The N.Z. Government would consult the U.K. Government before 
reducing any margins of preference at present in operation except : 
(i) in respect of the goods fisted in Annexes B and 0 ; (ii) where 
such reduction followed a specific recommendation of any body 
constituted by the N.Z. Government to advise regarding the tariff ; 
(iff) where there was no active U.K. trade interest. 

(5) Notwithstanding the above-mentioned provisions, the N.Z. 
Government might suspend, reduce, or remit duties in the circum- 
stances specified In the relevant provisions of N.Z. legislation. Where 
such action would have the effect of reducing or eliminating a margin 
of preference required by the Agreement, and where the availability 
of suitably equivalent goods from the U.K. was a material considera- 
tion, the N.Z, Government would first oonsult the U.K. Government 
and take into account any of its representations, without limiting the 
right of the N.Z. Government to suspend, reduce or remit such duties. 

(6) The N.Z. Government undertook, on a basis of reciprocity, to 
maintain in respeot of British dependent territories the tariff prefer- 
ences accorded in the 1932 Agreement, and any other tariff preferences 
for the tlmo being accorded to the U.K., ponding further discussions 
regarding new reciprocal tariff arrangements between the N.Z. and 
U JK. Go vemmonts (in consultation accessary with the Governments 
of the territories concerned). 

The U.K. Government, for their part, undertook to invite the 
Governments of the depandent territories to maintain, in the mean- 
time, the preferential tariff treatment at present acoorded by those 
territories to Imports of N.Z. produce. 

(7) The two Governments recognized that each country’s trade 
with the other might he materially injured by competition from 
dumped or subsidized exports from third countries. They agreed that, 


if after consultation it was established that such injury was being 
caused or threatened, each Government would consider remedial 
action consistent with its own laws and international obligations. 

(8) The two Governments would consult on other matters affecting 
trade between them, at the request of cither Government. 

(9) The application of the Ottawa Agreement in respect of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland would not be affected 

Agreed Statement on Trading Policies. 

The following statement was agreed between the two 
Governments in regard to their respective trading policies : 

“ The Government of the United Kingdom and the Government 
of New Zealand reaffirm their belief m a system of multilateral 
trading, and then* desire within such a system to continue their 
traditional policy of expanding trade between the two countries to 
their mutual benefit. 

“ The two Governments, in the operation of their import licensing 
systems, ensure that any action taken does not conflict with their 
obligations under GATT to operate their controls m a non- 
disenmmatory manner. The U.K. Government affirms that it does 
not apply any restrictions to imports from New Zealand, and the 
N.Z. Government affirms that m the administration of any restriction 
of imports it accords to the United Kingdom terms no less favourable 
than those accorded to any third country. 

“ It is accepted by the two Governments that in certain conditions 
Ngw t Zoaland might resort to a limited measure of bilateral trading 
through the conclusion of special arrangements with third countries 
without causmg serious harm to U.K. trade. The N.Z. Government 
affirms that its object m concluding any such special arrangements 
would not be the diversion of existing trade from the U.K. but the 
creation of new trado by finding outlets for that part of N.Z. pro- 
duction which cannot be absorbed, at remunerative prices on the 
U.K. market.” 

Goods affected by New Agreement. 

Goods listed m Annex A (froo entry into the U.K.) included dairy 
products, dried vegetables, fresh apples, pears and quinces, grass and 
clover seed, honey, moat extracts and preparations, tallow, and most 
kinds of leather. 

Goods listed in Annex B (enjoying a preferential margin of at least 
5 per cent in New Zoaland) included many iron and steel products, 
chemical substances, and aircraft, tractors, and their engines. 

Goods fisted in Annex C included dyes ; penicillin ; sheep-dip , 
certain modicinal preparations ; vitamins ; surgical and dental 
instruments ; leathercloth ; elastics and elastioized fabrics ; wool 
mending yarns ; silk, raffia and juto piece-goods ; silk yams ; sheet 
and safety glass; lenses; ball- and roller-bearings; chains ; filters , 
cash registers ; typewriters, etc. ; agricultural implements and 
machinery , electric motors, generators, and transformers , vacuum 
tubes ; electric locomotives ; telegraphy appliances ; insulated cable 
and wire ; sparking plugs , measuring and testing machines ; mining 
and other machinery ; sheet metal ; boiler tubes ; iron and steel 
pipes ; printing type; wire netting, gums and resins; and veneers. 

Exports of British manufactures to New Zealand were valued 
at nearly £140,000,000 m 1957, goods accounting for about nine- 
lenths of this total entering at the preferential rates of duty 
guaranteed under the Ottawa Agreement, [The latter provided 
that if the margin of preference for British goods was more than 
20 per cent, New Zealand had the right to reduce it to 20 per 
cent, but not below.] The lists covering U.K. goods for which 
New Zealand will in future have the right to reduce preferential 
margins to 5, 7-J, and 10 per cent respectively account for about 
85 per cent of total British exports to New Zealand. 

Sir David Eccles, President of the U.K. Board of Trade, said that 
the terms of the agreement with New Zealand followed ” broadly 
the pattern of our agreement with Australia concluded two years 
ago ” [see 15229 A] and took into account 41 the substantial changes 
since the war in the pattern of world trade and in the economic 
circumstances of both countries.” 

Mr. Nash stressed that New Zealand retained all oxisting rights and 
preferences for her goods entering the British market ; while giving 
** new flexibility to New Zealand’s international trading and negotia- 
ting position,” the new agreement ensured that the mutual beneficial 
economic partnership between the U.K. and New Zealand would 
continue. He added that “ New Zealand must be able to produce 
at competitive prices, and to do this it is essential that we have access 
to imported plant and raw materials on the most favourable basis. 
We must also he assured of markets for our increasing production.” 

Mr. Nash explained that preferences granted by New Zealand to- 
the U.K. under the Ottawa Agreement were expressed as a percentage 
of the value of the goods ; these preferences had retained their luff 
effect even though values had risen. On the other hand, preferences 
granted by the U.K, took the form of specific duties related to 
quantities ; with the general rise in prices, the incidence of these 
duties had diminished to such an extent that they had largely lost 
their effectiveness, and hence their value to New Zealand. 

The Heads of Agreement will form the basis of a formal agree- 
ment (to be worked out) which will operatefor anindefiniteperiod, 
subject to six months’ notice by either side. Under the 1957 
agreement, New Zealand farm products will be given unrestricted 
entry into the United Kingdom nntil 1967. — (Board of Trade 
Journal - Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian - 
N.Z. Directorate of Information) (16264 A 5 15594 A.) 
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A, BRAZIL. — Congressional and Gubernatorial 
Elections. - New Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 

Elections took place in Brazil on Oct. 3 for a new Federal 
Chamber of Deputies, one-third of the Federal Senate, 11 State 
Governors, and many State and municipal assemblies, the 
results being as follows : 


Chamber of Deputies. 


Partido Social Democrdtico 

*New House 
Seats 

113 

Old House 
Seats 
113 

(Social Democratic Party) 

Unido Democrdtica National . 

72 

72 

(National Democratic Union) 
Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro 

60 

58 

(Brazilian Labour Party) 

Partido Social Progressist a 

27 

31 

(Progressive Socialist Party) 
Partido Republicano 

21 

14 

(Republican Party) 

Partido Libertador 

4 

10 

(liberation Party) 

Partido Trabalhista National 

7 

6 

(National Labour Party) 

Partido de Representagao Popular 

4 

4 

(Popular Representation Party) 
Partido Socialisla Brasileiro . . 

8 

3 

(Brazilian Socialist Party) 

Partido de Representagao Trabalhista . 

2 

1 

(Labour Representation Party) 
Partido Social Trabalhista 

2 

— 


(Socialist Labour Party) 


•The membership of the new House was increased from 312 to 320. 


The representation of the two principal parties thus remained 
unchanged, but the Brazilian labour and National Labour 
parties, the Republican Party, and the Brazilian Socialist Party 
all increased their strength at the expense of the Progressive 
Socialist Party. In the former Chamber the Government was 
supported by President Kubitschek’s Social Democratic 
Party and Vice-President Goulart’s Brazilian Labour Party, 
whilst the National Democratic Union was in opposition. In the 
election campaign, however, the Brazilian Labour Party and 
the Social Democratic Party opposed each other. 


Of the total electorate of nearly 14,000,000, about 13,700,000 
voters went to the polls ; voting was compulsory, but illiterates 
had no franchise. Although the election campaign was bitterly 
contested, the elections themselves passed off without serious 
incident. 


Senate. 

The composition of the new Senate was as follows : 

Seats 


Social Democratic Party . . . . . . 20 

National Democratic Union . . . . . . 16 

Brazilian Labour Party . . . . . . . . 15 

Liberation Party . . . . . . . . 3 

Progressive Socialist Party . . . . . . 3 

Republican Party . . . . . . . . 2 

Popular Representation Party . . . . . . 1 

National Labour Party . . . . . . 1 

Brazilian Socialist Party . . . . . . 1 

Independents . . . . . , . . . . 1 


Both the Social Democrats and the Brazilian Labour Party 
maintained their previous strength of 20 and 15 seats respect- 
ively ; the National Democratic Union gained 7 new seats, 
bringing its strength to 16 compared with 9 previously. 

Among the more important results of the Senate elections 
were (1) the victory in Rio de Janeiro of Senhor Afonso Arinos 
(National Democratic Union) over Senhor Luthero Vargas 
(Brazilian Labour Party), the son of the late President Vargas, 
who was openly supported by the secretary-general of the 
Communist Party, Senhor Luis Carlos Prestes ; (2) the victory 
in Sao Paulo of Father Benedito Mario Calazans de Arouzo 
(National Democratic Union), a politically unknown Catholic 
priest, over Senhor Roberto Frota Moreira, the candidate of the 
Brazilian Labour Party, who was regarded as a Communist 
sympathizer. 

Gubernatorial Elections. 

The most important of these were in Sao Paulo and Rio 
Grande do Sul. In Sao Paulo, Senhor Adhemar de Barros 
(mayor of Sao Paulo City and a former Governor of the State), 
standing for the Progressive Socialist Party and supported 
by the Brazilian Labour Party and the Communists, was 
defeated by Professor Carvalho Pinto (National Democratic 
Union), an economist of right-wing leanings. In Rio Grande 


do Sul, Senhor Leonel Brizzola (Prefect of the city of Porto 
Alegre and a brother-in-law of Vice-President Goulart) won the 
governorship. The newly-elected Governor of Rio de Janeiro 
was also a candidate of Vice-President Goulart’s Brazilian 
Labour Party. — (Brazilian Embassy, London - Bank of London 
and South America Fortnightly Review - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. 14479 A.) 

B. WESTERN GERMANY. — Landtag Elections in 
Bavaria and Hesse. 


Elections to the Bavarian and Hessian Landtage were held on 
Nov. 23, provisional official results being as follows : 



Bavaria. 

Seats 

Votes 

Percentage 


1958 

1954 

1958 

1958 

1954 

Christian Social Union . 

101 

83 

4.192,384 

45.6 

38.0 

Social Democrats 

64 

60 

2,838,592 

30.9 

28.1 

All-German Bloc* 

17 

19 

793,120 

8.6 

10.2 

Bavarian Party . . 

14 

28 

741,763 

8.1 

13.2 

Free Democrats . . 

8 

13 

510,884 

5.6 

7.2 

Others 

— 

— 

123,351 

1.1 

— 


* Refugee Party. 


Although the C.S.U. poll increased by 7.6 per cent as compared 
with the last (1954) Landtag elections, it dropped by 11.3 per cent 
compared with the 1957 Federal elections. All the other major 
parties, on the other hand, polled better than in the Federal elections, 
when the Social Democrats polled only 26.9 per cent, the All-German 
Bloc 6.8 per cent, the Bavarian Party 3.2 per cent, and the Free 
Democrats 4.4 per cent. 

Hesse. 



Seats 

Votes 

Percentage 


1958 

1954 

1958 

1958 

1954 

Social Democrats 

48 

44 

1,235,014 

46.9 

42.6 

Christian Democrats 

32 

24 

843,077 

32.0 

24.1 

Free Democrats . . 

9 

21 

250,313 

9.5 

20.5 

All-German Bloc 

. 7 

7 

193,974 

7.4 

7.7 

German Party . . 

— 

— 

93,226 

3.5 

1.2 

Others 

— 

— 

17,892 

0.7 

3.4 


As in Bavaria, the Christian Democratic poll was considerably less 
than in the 1957 Federal elections (40.9 per cent), whilst the Social 
Democrats increased their percentage from 38 per cent to 46.9 per 
cent ; the Social Democratic increase thus exactly balanced the fall 
in the Christian Democratic vote. Compared with the last Landtag 
elections, however, the Christian Democratic gams were greater than 
those of the Social Democrats, though the latter remained the largest 
party, equalling the combined strength of the other three parties 
represented in the Hessian Landtag. The Fre© Democratic poll fell 
by 11 per cent, the party losing 12 seats to the Social Democrats and 
Christian Democrats ; in the last Federal elections the Free Democrats 
polled 8.5 per cent. The All-German Bloc maintained its position, 
showing a higher poll compared with the Federal elections. 

Polling in Bavaria was 76.5 per cent of the electorate, 
against 88.1 per cent in the 1957 Federal elections. In Hesse the 
poll was 82.3 per cent, compared with 89.1 per cent in the 
Federal elections and 82.4 per cent in the last Landtag elections. 
(Frankfurter Allgememe Zeitung) (Frev. rep. State Elections, 
16465 A ; 16320 A ; 15888 A ; Bavaria, Hesse, 14022 A.) 

C. INTERNATIONAL TIN COUNCIL. — Rejection of 
Soviet Request for Observer Status. - Soviet Offer of 
Co-operation on Tin Exports. 

The International Tin Council announced on Nov. 6 that it 
had rejected the Soviet Union’s request to join the Council as 
an 46 observer member,” since there was no provision in the 
International Tin Agreement permitting countries to have the 
status of 44 observers.” The Council added, however, that the 
U.S.S.R. was willing to co-operate with it and had requested 
its chairman to maintain contact with the Soviet trade delega- 
tion in Britain in order to keep problems concerning the tin 
position under consideration. M. Georges P6ter, chairman of 
the I.T.C., stated on Nov. 7 that Soviet willingness to co-operate 
with the Council applied to the question of exports, but that 
such co-operation had so far been agreed in principle only. 

Total permissible exports for the six producing member- 
countries of the International Tin Agreement were fixed at 
20,000 tons for the first quarter of 1959 — the same quantity as 
for the fourth quarter of 1958. (Times - Financial Times) 

(Prev. rep. 16407 A.) 

D. SIAM. — Ban on Opium Smoking. 

The Prime Minister of Siam (Field-Marshal Sarit Thanarat) 
announced on Dee. 11 that opium smoking — at present 
permitted under licence — would be banned from June 30, 1959. 
An estimated 80,000 to 100,000 Siamese are addicted to opium 
smoking, and the Government had announced in August that 
the equivalent of £550,000 would be spent over a four-year 
period for the rehabilitation of addicts. The number of licensed 
opium houses has already been reduced from 1,200 to 990. 

(Manchester Guardian) 
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DECEMBER 13 — 20, 1958 

A. FRANCE. — The Constitutional Referendum. - 
Overwhelming Majority for New Constitution. 

The Constitution of the Fifth Republic (see 10529 A) was 
submitted on Sept. 28 to a national referendum throughout 
metropolitan France, Algeria, and all the oversea departments 
and territories. It was overwhelmingly approved in file metro- 
politan territory, Algeria, and every part of the French Union 
except Guinea, which was the only territory to show a majority 
of “no" votes. 

The decision to hold the Constitutional referendum on Sept. 28 
was taken by General do Gaulle's Government on Aug. C ; all adult 
inhabitants of Franco (including Algeria) and tlxo French Union wore 
declared eligible to vote, while French nationals living abroad wore 
given the opportunity to record tlieir votes at French embassies and 
consulates, either in person or by post. 

On Kept. 28 the Journal Official published a list of 28 parties and 
political groups (all had previously registered with the Minister of 
the Interior) which would bo allowed to conduct political propaganda 
during the referendum campaign - -e.g. to exhibit posters and to 
receive broadcasting and television facilities— for or against the now 
Constitution. The 28 parties and groups included all those repre- 
sented in the Parliament of the Fourth Republic, together with the 
many new parties and organizations which had come into existence 
since the Algerian uprising of May 18. 

A description is given below of (1) the referendum campaign 
in metropolitan France ; (2) the referendum campaign m 
Algeria ; (8) General do Gaulle’s pro- referendum tour of the 
French colonial territories in Africa ( . IJrique i noire ), made with 
the express purpose of explaining the choices open to those and 
other oversea territories under the Constitution ; (4) the 

attitude taken by the various African parties toward the new 
Constitution ; and (5) the detailed results of the referendum m 
metropolitan France, Algeria, and the oversea territories and 
departments. 

The Referendum Campaign in France. 

The referendum campaign in metropolitan France was opened 
by General de Gaulle cm Sept. 4 in an open-air speech to a 
crowd of over 100, 000 in the Place de la Rdpublique, in the heart 
of the working-class district of eastern Paris. Although there 
were scuttles with Communist and other left-wing demonstra- 
tors, the meeting was not disrupted and the General was 
enthusiastically acclaimed by vast numbers of people. 

Xu a 20 -minute speech General do Gaulle dwelt on the incapacity 
of the political system of the Fourth Republic, whioh had finally 
resulted in the “ paralysis of the Ktato ” and a grave national crisis. 
When his Government had boon legally constituted on Jhitierx, itr 
had Just boon possible to save the nation from tho dcstraclMi which • 
seemed inevitable at tho time. Tho new Constitution, ho eibtf hashed, 
had boon carefully worked out and drafted by a largo imranor of 
people of diverse origins and views ; it was designed not for a 
dictatorship but for a Republican Government based on liberty! 
Justice and capable of governing effectively. ^ * /A I VI 

After appealing to tho nation to vote “ yes " In the constitutional 
referendum, General de Gaulle declared : ** This Constitution has 
boon drawn up for the people wo are and tho world and century in 
which we live. Xt means effective direction ; a national arbiter above 
political fights ; a Government which will bo capable of governing ; 
a Parliament which represents tho political will of tho nation without 
exceeding its role. This means that tho Government and Parliament 
must work together but remain separate. , . . With all my heart, in 
the name of France, 1 call upon you to vote ‘ yes/ If you do not 
do so, we shall on that very same day revert to tho mistakes that 
yon know so well/' 

In tho course of his speech General de Gaulle laid emphasis on tho 
principle of “ free determination," embodied in tho now Constitution, 
whereby the oversea territories would have tho opportunity to decide 
for themselves on their future relationship with France. 

In the week preceding the referendum General de Gaulle made 
a “ whistle-stop ” tour in which he made similar speeches and 
appeals in Bordeaux, Lille, Rennes and Strasbourg ; as in 
Paris, he was given an enthusiastic reception in all these cities. 
In a final eve-of- the-referend u m broadcast on Sept. 26, the 
General again appealed for a 4 4 massive ” vote in favour of the 
new Constitution, declaring that he was “ entrusting the 
destiny of France to every man and woman.” 

Tho non-Communist campaign against the new Constitution 
was led by M. Mendfcs-Francc, supported by a number of 
political personalities who had opposed the Constitutional 
Reform Bill in the National Assembly—among them M. 
Mitterrand, of the IJ D.S.R. At a press conference on Sept. 5, 
M. Mendbs-France set forth in detail the objections of himself 
and his supporters to the new Constitution and criticized the 
methods for holding the referendum. 

M. Men&6s -Franco maintained that the referendum would be in 
the nature of a personal plebiscite for or against General de Gaulle, 
instead of a vote on what should be a constitutional issue. He 



asserted that the Government and its supporters were trying to 
“ blackmail ” the people into believing that the choice lay between 
“ the Communists and a Popular Front, civil war and tho para- 
troopers, or a return to the Fourth Republic." Although he himself 
was sure that General de Gaulle did not want the referendum to be 
hold m terms of this “ triple choice," he feared that the General was 
under the pressure of the elements which brought him to power. 

Criticizing the conditions under which the referendum would be 
held, M. Mendes -France alleged that the official pressure brought to 
bear on the people — by utilization of every medium of propaganda, 
and the mobilization of tho public authorities m the interests of the 
referendum — was greater than at any time since the Second Umpire, 
In Algeria, tho referendum could not possibly be held freely, since 
tho Opposition press was silenced and the Nationalist leaders were 
unable to express themselves openly ; ho believed that a vote under 
these conditions would " discredit still further m. Moslem eyes the 
Western principles of political consultation " 

As regards tho new Constitution itself, M. Mendds- Franco attacked 
in particular the indirect method of electing the President of tho 
Republic, maintaining that he would have almost sovereign powers 
under the new Constitution and could promulgate a “ legal dictator- 
ship " m an emergency. He (M. Mondds -Franco) knew that General 
do Gaulle was not tho typo of man to become a dictator, but he 
feared that tho constitutional provisions might result in some form 
of dictatorship being established eventually. 

M. Mond^s -France agreed that tho Fourth Republic was “ dead " 
and that a return to it was “ unthinkable." Ho proposed, therefore, 
that all those opposed to the new Constitution should enter into a 
“ compact " to promote tho following alternative plan : (1) the 
holding in November of general elections foi a new Constituent 
Assembly, the voting system to bo similar to tho British single - 
member constituency system ; (2) the drafting by this Constituent 
Assembly of a Constitution which “ must not be rigid or heavy- 
handed like the one adopted in 1946 or the one now proposed " ; 

(8) the strengthening of tho Executive by giving it tho right to 
dissolve Parliament, as in Britain. 


P 


The par Lies supporting the new Constitution included the 
Independents (conservatives) and paysans , the M.R.P., a large 
majority of the Socialist Party, the Social Republicans 
(Gaullisls), the majority of the Radical Party (i.e. the “ anti- 
Mendesian ” section), the Dissident Radicals and the R.G.R. 
group, most of the U.D.S.R. group, and the numerous pro- 
Gaullist parties and groups formed since the Algerian uprising, 
including M. Soustelle’s Union pour la Nouvelle JUpublique . 
Those parties and groups opposing the Constitution included 
the “ Mendesian ” Radicals and their supporters from other 
parties, a minority of the Socialist Party, the Communists, 
the Poujadists, and the new group formed by M. Daniel Mayer 
under the designation Union des forces dcmocratiques. [The 
attitude of the various parties and groups is described in the 
issue dated December 20-27, 1058. — K.C.A.] 

t Referendum Campaign in Algeria. 

A series of decrees for the holding of the referendum in 
Al^laCAnd the Sahara was published by the French Govern- 
ment oft Aug. 14 and Sept. 19, after consultation with General 
Salan, the military commander and chief civil administrator in 
Algeria. The principal provisions were : 

(1) A central control commission would bo sot up in Algiers to 
supervise the referendum throughout Algeria and the Sahara. 

(2) Regional control commissions would be appointed for each of 
the Algerian ddpartements. 

(3) Local control commissions would supervise the voting in rural 
areas. 


(4) Sealed ballot-boxes from village polling-stations would be 
brought by the Army to regional headquarters, where they would 
be opened under the supervision of tho appropriate regional control 
commission. 

(5) Voting in the principal Algerian cities would take place on 
Sept. 28, as in France. 

(6) In the rural areas, voting would ho spread over throe days — 
Sept. 26, 27 and 28 — to ensure that the terrorists did not attack 
polling stations or prevent tho population from going to the polls. 


(7) Tho Army would protect polling-booths against possible rebel 
attacks, ensure that voters cast their votes without interference or 
intimidation, proteot them from possible rebel reprisals after tho 
vote, and furnish transportion for voters in outlying areas. 

(8) All adult citizens in Algeria would bo eligible to vote, both 
European and Moslem, and Moslem women would possess the 
franchise equally with men. European and Moslem voters would 
use tho same polling-stations, hut special booths would bo provided 
for veiled Moslem women. Ballot-papers would bo printed in three 
languages — French, Arabic and Kabylo. 

(9) Electors normally resident in Algeria, but outsido the territory 
at the time of the referendum, would be able to vote by post. 

(10) New groups or parties formed in Algeria [sinoe May 13] would 
be able to participate in tho referendum campaign. 

(11) The above provisions would apply equally to the two Saharan 
departments — Oasis and Saoura. 
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The central control commission referred to in (1) above was 
set up on Sept. 2 under the chairmanship of M. Henri Hoppenot, 
a career diplomat who served during the Second World War as 
General de Gaulle’s representative m Washington. Its members 
were nearly all high-ranking jurists in France or Algeria, and 
included both Europeans and Moslems— among the latter bemg 
M. Salak Mahdi, president of the Algiers Corn d'appel. The 
various regional commissions, comprising 85 members m all, 
were appointed on Sept. 11 ; like the central control commis- 
sion, they consisted mainly of magistrates and other legal 
personalities, and included many Moslems. 

In a broadcast on Sept. 12, M. Hoppenot emphasized that 
the central control commission and the subsidiary regional and 
local commissions were 46 guarantees by the Government of the 
Republic . . . that liberty and sincerity of the vote will be 
exercised by all.” He added : “ This means that no elector can 
be forcibly prevented from voting ; that every elector is free 
to vote 4 yes 5 or 4 no * ; that every vote is strictly secret ; that 
every individual citizen, man or woman, can vote freely 
according to their consciences.” 

During a two-day visit to Algiers (Aug. 28-29) following his 
tour of the African colonial territories (see below), General de 
Gaulle declared in a broadcast that every Algerian who voted 
st yes « in the referendum would 44 show that he wishes to 
behave as a Frenchman with equal rights, and that he thinks 
that the evolution of Algeria must be accomplished within a 
French framework.” 

« On Sept. 28/’ said General de Gaulle, “ Algerians of all commu- 
nities, m complete equality, will exert a direct influence on the fate 
of France by one word — * yes ’or* no.* It will depend partly on their 
vote whether our ~natS fmal institutions will be renewed or whether 
we shall return to the misguided road which brought the Republic 
to the edge of the precipice. Their vote will also establish on a new 
basis the relations of metropolitan France and Algeria with the 
African territories. . . . Finally, by their vote the inhabitants of 
Algeria will help to decide the question of their own destiny.” 

In the course of his broadcast General de Gaulle emphasized the 
Government’s d et ermina tion to complete its task in Algeria despite 
all obstacles ; to develop industry, agriculture, education, and social 
services ; to raise the living standards of all sections of the commu- 
nity ; «Ttd to provide full employment for Algerians “ from Dunkirk 
to Tamanrasset.” 

[Tamanrasset is a military outpost in the extreme south of the 
Sahara. The phrase “ Dunkirk to Tamanrasset ” was corned by M. 
Soustefle after the uprising of May 13 as a synonym for the complete 
integration of France, Algeria and the Sahara — the concept of France 
* r one and indivisible ” from, the English Channel to the southern 
confines of the Sahara. The phrase has been widely adopted both in 
Algeria and France and has been frequently used by General Salan 
and other French leaders.] 

In an eve-of-the-referendum message to Algeria, broadcast 
from Paris on Sept. 26, General de Gaulle urged the electorate 
to show by a massive 44 yes ” vote their intention to participate 
in 44 the great political, economic, social and cultural work we 
have resolved to accomplish in order to transform Algeria, 
deliver its inhabitants from fear and poverty, and ensure the 
freedom and dignity of every man and woman.” 

General de Gaulle’s Tour of African Colonies. 
During the week Aug. 22-27 General de Gaulle made a 
12, 000-mile tour by air of the French colonial territories in 
Africa with the object of explaining the Constitutional pro- 
visions to the local populations — in particular, those provisions 
relating to the future status of the oversea territories. In the 
course of this tour he visited and made speeches in Tananarive 
(Antananarivo), the capital of Madagascar ; Brazzaville, capital 
of French Equatorial Africa ; Abidjan, in the Ivory Coast ; 
Conakry, In French Guinea ; and Dakar, in Senegal, capital of 
French West Africa. Before returning to Paris he paid a two- 
day visit to Algiers on Aug. 28-29 as stated above. 

General de Gaulle received an enthusiastic welcome in 
Madagascar, Equatorial Africa, and the Ivory Coast but 
encountered considerable critieisim in French Guinea and 
Senegal — particularly from M. Sekou Toure, president of the 
Cornell guineen (Prime Minister of Guinea). 

In a speech at Tananarive on Aug. 22 to a crowd of 60,000, General 
de Gaulle said that the people of Madagascar, in common with the 
peoples of the other oversea territories, would have the choice between 
44 separating their destiny completely from that of France ” or of 
joining with France in a Federal Co mmuni ty with complete internal 
freedom; the pledges given in the Constitution would exclude no 
solution, u not even secession.** Speaking in reply, the Prime 
Minister of Madagascar (M. Philibert Tsiranana, a Socialist deputy 
in the National Assembly and a member of the Consultative Com- 
mittee which helped to draw up the Constitution) warmly welcomed 
the prospect of a Federal Community linking France, Madagascar, 
and other oversea territories ; he called for the repeal of the 
Annexation Law of 1896, under which France took control of 
Madagascar, and ended his speech with the words : 44 Long live the 
Franco -Madagascan Co mmuni ty, long live the Madagascan Republic !** 


S imilar assur anc es were given by General de Gaulle m Brazzaville 
(Aug. 23) and Abidjan (Aug. 24), his reception m both cities being 
extremely enthusiastic. On Aug. 25, however, during the General’s 
visit to Conakry, M. Sekou Tour6 made a strongly -worded speech 
in which he said that he and the Guinea branch of the R.D.A. 
(Rassemblsment JDdmocrahgue Africain) would not support the 
Constitution because the right of the African peoples to full inde- 
pendence was not clearly written into its text, adding that we 
prefer poverty in freedom to riches m slavery . At the same time 
M. Tour<§ said that the people of Guinea, while intending to exercise 
their sovereign right to independence,” desired to remain m a 
Franco -African Community as citizens of a free African State. 

Speaking m reply, General de Gaulle said that France had “ no 
reason to blush for her work m Afnca,” nor would she prevent the 
African peoples from following the road of their choice , the question 
to be decided was whether Africans and 44 metropolitans would, 
work in a Co mmuni ty for their mutual economic, social and cultural 
advancement, and if necessary for the defence of liberty. If Guinea 
wanted independence, however, she could have it by voting ** no ” 
on Sept. 28. 

In Dakar, General de Gaulle was met by a large crowd wavmg 
banners with the words “ No to the Referendum ” and “ Immediate 
Independence ” , for some time he had difficulty in making himself 
heard, and at one point he shouted 44 Why those banners? You 
want mdependence? Then take it!” Large numbers of those 
present, however, were obviously favourable to the General, and at 
the end of his speech he received a tremendous ovation from 
thousands of Africans shoutmg in unison Vive de Gaulle ! 

In a press statement after General de Gaulle had left Conakry, 
M. Sekou Tourd said : 44 For us to vote for the Constitution, it 
must assert not only in the preamble but m the text the right 
of the oversea peoples to independence. We remain partisans 
of a Franeo-Afncan Community.” 

Attitude of African Parties toward New Constitution. 

The two major African parties — the Rassemblement Demo- 
crahque Africain (R.D.A.) and the Parti du Regroupement 
Afncain — decided that their territorial branches should be free 
to choose for themselves whether or not to accept the new 
Constitution. 

The leading personalities m the R.D.A. are M. Fdlix 
Houphouet-Boigny (Ivory Coast), one of the four Ministers of 
State in General de Gaulle’s Government, and a member of 
many former Cabinets ; M. Sekou Tour6, party leader in 
French Guinea ; and M. Gabriel Lisette (Chad), a member of 
the Consultative Committee which helped to draft the new 
Constitution. The principal P.R.A. leaders are M. Leopold 
Senghor and Senator Lamine-Gueye (both of Senegal), who 
were also members of the Consultative Committee. Among the 
R.D.A. leaders, the new Constitution was supported by M. 
Houphouet-Boigny and M. Lisette but was strongly opposed by 
M. Tour£ as stated above ; M. Senghor, M. Lamine-Gueye, and 
most other P R.A. leaders supported the Constitution. 

Note . — It was incorrectly stated on page 16529 (first column) that 
M. Honphouet-Boigny is a member of the P.R.A. ; he is m fact one 
of the leaders of the R.D.A. 

Both the R.D.A. and the P.R.A. have a number of affiliated 
parties in the African territories, under different designations. 
The attitude adopted by the various African parties in the 
individual territories is summarized below : 

French West Africa. 

Both the R.D.A. and P.R.A. (including affiliated parties) 
supported the new Constitution in Dahomey, Senegal, and the 
French Sudan, but opposed it m French Guinea. Elsewhere in 
French West Africa the R.D.A. supported the Constitution in 
the Ivory Coast, Niger and Upper Volta, while the Ivory Coast 
branch of the P.R.A. opposed it. 

Dahomey. The Union ddmocratique dahomdenne (affiliated to the 
R.D.A.) and the Parti progressiste dahomden (affiliated to the P.R.A.) 
both decided to support the Constitution. 

Guinea. As stated above, the Constitution was opposed by the 
territorial branches of both the R.D.A and the P.R.A., the former 
being much more influential in the Colony than the latter. 

Ivory Coast. The Constitution was supported by the Parti ddmo - 
cratique de la C6te d’Ivoire (R.D.A.), led by M. Houphouet-Boigny, 
and opposed by the Regroupement dec partis de la C6te d’Ivoire (P.R.A.). 
M. Houphouet-Boigny (an African) has a. strong personal following 
in the territory, of which he was formerly Governor. The P.R.A. 
has little influence in the Ivory Coast. 

Mauritania. The Parti du regroupement maurUanien supported the 
Constitution. There are no Opposition groups of any importance, 
most of their leaders being refugees in Morocco. The P.R.M. is led 
by M. Moktar Ould Daddah, president of the Mauritanian Council 
of Government. 

Niger. The Parti progressiste wigdrien (R.D.A.) supported the 
Constitution, whilst the Niger branch of the P.R.A. was divided. 

Senegal. The Union progressiste sdndgalaise (P.R.A.) and the 
Mouvement populaire sdndgalais (R.D.A.) both supported the Consti- 
tution, although a minority group in the U.P.S. decided to vote 44 no.” 
The Constitution was opposed by the Parti africain d’inddpendance 
and by various students* and workers* organizations. 
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Tho U.P.S. (the Senegal branch of the P.R.A.) is led by M. Leopold 
Songhor, M. Mamadon Dia and Senator Lamlne-Gueye, all prominent 
members of the French Parliament. 

Sudan. Both tho Union soudanaise (the territorial branch of the 
R.D.A.) and the Sudanese branch of the P.R.A. supported the new 
Constitution. Tho leador of the P.R.A. in the French Sudan is M. 
Hanmiadoun Dioko, a well-known Socialist deputy and a Secretary 
of State in soveral Governments. 

Upper Volta. The Parti ddmocratique unifid (R.D.A.) supported the 
Constitution, while tho Mouvement du regroupement voltaique (P.R.A.) 
was divided. 

French Equatorial Africa. 

The new Constitution was supported by all branches of the 
R.D.A. and P.R.A. m Equatorial Africa, and by all other 
territorial parties. 

Chad. Tho Parti 'progress isie tchadien (R.D.A.) and tho Mouvement 
sonahstc africain both decided to vote “ yes.** Tho P.P.T. is led by 
M. Gabriel Lisctte, who is ono of tho loaders of tho R.D.A. as stated 
above. 

Gaboon. The Bloc ddmocratique gabonais (R.D.A.) and the Union 
ddmocratique et sociale du Gabon both supported tho Constitution. 

Middle Congo. The Union ddmocratique pour la ddfense des intdrets 
africains (R.D.A.) and the Parti progressiste congolais both supported 
tho Constitution. 

Ubangui-Shari. The Constitution was supported by tho Mouvement 
pour rdmancipaiion de VAfnque noire, tho only important party in 
tho territory. 

Madagascar and French Somaliland. 

The Constitution received support from all the leading 
Madagascan and Somali parties. 

Madagascar. Tho principal parties supporting tho Constitution 
wore tho Socialist Party led by M. ITxilibort Tsiranana, president of 
tho C onset l malgache (Prime Minister of Madagascar), and a number 
of parties grouped under tho designation Partis du congrds de 
Tamatave, . Tho Roman Catholic hierarchy in tho island— which has 
much political influence™” also appealed to the electors to vote “ yes.” 

A number of minor Madagascan parties opposed tho Constitution, 
among them tho Union du peuple malgache (pro-Communist). 
Appeals for a “ no ” vote wore also made by tho mayor of Tananarive 
(M. Stanislas Rakotonorina) and by several Madagascan politicians 
in exile. 

Somaliland. The two leading Somali parties— the Mouvement de 
Vunion rdpublicame and Parti de ddfense dcs intdrits dconomiques et 
sociaux du terrUoir&~™ both supported tho Constitution, although the 
loader of the M.U.R. (M. Mahmoud Ilarbi, president of the Counoil 
of French Somaliland) called for a “ no ” vote. 

Results of the Referendum. - Massive Support for New 
Constitution in Metropolitan France, Algeria, and 
Oversea Territories and Departments. 

In the referendum held on Sept, 28 throughout France, 
Algeria, and the French Union, the voters were asked to reply 
“ yes ” or “ no ” to the question : “ Do you approve the new 
Constitution presented to you by the Government of the 
Republic ? ” It resulted in a massive majority in favour of the 
new Constitution in metropolitan France, Algeria, and all the 
oversea departments and territories except Guinea, which, as 
stated above, was the only part of the French Union where 
" no ” votes were in a majority. 

The following official figures were published by the Ministry 
of the Interior on Oct. 4 showing the final results for metro- 
politan France, Algeria and the Sahara, the oversea depart- 
ments (i.e. Guadeloupe, Martinique, Reunion, and French 
Guiana), and the oversea territories : 

Votes Per “ Yes ” votes “ No ” votes 
cast cent Total Percent Total Percent 

Metropolitan 

France .. 22,590,850 84.9 17,668,790 79.2 4,624,511 20.8 

Algeria 8,515,210 79.6 3,857,763 96.5 118,681 3.5 

Oversea 

territories 286,812 88.7 282,118 98.6 8,289 1.4 

Oversea 

departments 9,911,827 70.0 9,221,585 93.5 632,606 6.5 

In addition, the Ministry gave the results of the voting in 
the Trust territories of Togoland and the Cameroons, in the 
New Hebrides, in the Wallis and Futuna Islands, and among 
French nationals living abroad. Voting in the two Trust 
territories was confined to Europeans, and in the New Hebrides 
(an Anglo-French condominium) to French citizens living in 
the islands. 

Of tho 11,403 votes east in the Cameroons, 10,544 (96.6 per cent) 
wore in favour of the Constitution and 368 (3.4 per cent) against ; 
comparable figures for Togoland were 1,775 for the Constitution 
(92.6 per cent) and 142 against (7.4 per cent). In the New Hebrides, 
536 French nationals voted for the Constitution (95.8 per cent) and 
23 against (4.2 per cent). The 46 electors in the Wallis and Futuna 
Islands voted “ yes.” 


Of the votes east by French nationals living abroad, 355,163 were 
in favour of the Constitution (95.8 per cent) and 15,246 against 
(4.2 per cent). Results from certain countries were published as 
follows : Morocco, 132,088 “ yes ” votes, 4,261 “ no ” votes ; 
Tunisia, 50,449 " yes,” 1,334 “ no ” ; Belgium, 25,096 “ yes,” 1,124 
“no”; Great Britain, 4,675 “yes,” 287 “no.” French nationals 
m Britain voted at the Embassy in London and the Consulates- 
General m Edinburgh and Liverpool. 


The following grand totals were given by the Ministry of the 
Interior, excluding the voting in Guinea : 

Total registered electors . 

Total votes cast . . 

Total valid votes . 


Total ‘ 
Total ‘ 


'yes 

no’ 


votes 
1 votes 


45,840,642 

36,893,979 (80.4 per cent) 
36,486,251 

31,066,502 (85.1 per cent) 
5,419,749 (14.9 per cent) 


These figures covered all votes east in metropolitan France, 
Algeria, and the Sahara, the oversea departments, the oversea 
territories (except Guinea), the Trust territories, the Wallis and 
Futuna Islands, the New Hebrides, and by French citizens 
living abroad. 


Referendum Results in France. 


The definitive results in metropolitan France (including 
Corsica) were as follows : 


Total registered electors . 
Total votes cast 
Total valid votes 
Total “ yes ” votes 
Total u no ” votes 
Abstentions 

Spoiled or blank papers . . 


26,606,948 

22,596,850 (84.9 per cent) 
22,291,303 

17,668,790 (79.25 per cent) 
4,624,511 (20.75 per cent) 
4,011,245 (15.1 per cent) 
304,000 


The referendum thus resulted in an overwhelming majority 
of nearly 80 per cent m favour of the new Constitution, and 
correspondingly in a sweeping victory for General de Gaulle and 
his Government. Voting was very much higher and abstentions 
much lower than at any general election under the Fourth 
Republic, the poll being the highest since the liberation. 
It was pointed out by press commentators that in more than 
60 departments the number of “ no ” votes was less than 
the Communist vote at the general election of 1956 — the 
inference being that the Communists had lost ground throughout 
France ; moreover, it was commented that large sections of 
the working-class had apparently voted for General de Gaulle 
against the advice of their leaders — e.g. in Lille, where “ no ” 
votes were 75,000 fewer than those of the Communists alone 
in 1950. 


General de Gaulle received big majorities in every department, 
varying from over 90 per cent in eastern and western France 
(particularly in Alsace, Lorraine, and parts of Brittany and 
Normandy) to 64-G9 per cent (the lowest figures) in certain 
departments of central and southern France. “ Yes ” and “ no ” 
percentages for the 90 departments of metropolitan France 
were as follows : 


Ain 

Aisne 

Allier 

Alpes (Basses-) 
Alpes (Hautos-) 
Alpes-Maritrrn.es 
Ard&che 
Ardennes 
Ari£ge . 

Aube 

Atide 

Aveyron 

Belfort . . 

Bouches-du-RhOne 

Calvados 

Cantal 

Charonte 

Charente -Maritime 

Cher 

Corr&zo . 

Corsica . . 
CCte-d’Or 
Cates-du-Nord . . 
Creuse . . 
Dordogne 
Doubs . . 

Drdrae 

Eure 

Eure-et-Loir 

Finistfere 

Gard 

Garonne (Haute-) 
Gers 

Gironde . . 


“Yes” “No” 
83 17 

76.1 23.9 

69.9 30.1 

74.1 25 9 

81 19 

75 25 

77.4 22.6 

79.2 20.8 

71 29 

77.7 22.3 

73.7 26.3 

84.4 15.6 

85.3 14.7 

72.1 27.9 

88.5 11.5 

84.8 15.2 

78.5 21.5 

83.3 16.7 

70.3 29.7 

64.0 36.0 

87.3 12.7 

83.5 16.5 

78.5 21.5 

68.8 31.2 

76.1 23.9 

87.8 12.2 

77.5 22.5 

79.4 20.6 

82.4 17.6 

83 17 

67.4 32.6 

75.4 24.6 

78 22 

85-7 14.3 
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“Yes” 

“ No ” 

Herault . . 



71.8 

28.2 

IHe-et-Vilaine . - 



87.3 

12.7 

Indre 



74.2 

25.8 

Indre-et-Loire . . 

. . 


81.3 

18.7 

Isere 



74.9 

25.1 

Jura 



84.1 

15.9 

Landes . . 



82.7 

17.3 

Loir-et-Cher 



80.1 

19.9 

Loire 



78.7 

21.3 

Loire (Haute-) . . 



88.4 

11.6 

Loire-Atlantique 



86.7 

13.3 

Loiret . . 



80.2 

19.8 

Lot 



76.3 

23.7 

Lot-et- Garonne 



74.4 

25.6 

Loz&re 



86 

14 

Mame-et-Loire . . 



89 

11 

Manehe . . 



92.4 

7.6 

Marne . . 



78.6 

21.4 

Marne (Haute-) 



86.4 

13.6 

Mayenne 



90.8 

9.2 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 



84.7 

15.3 

Meuse . . 



90 

10 

Morbihan 



86.6 

13.4 

Moselle . . 



89.6 

10.4 

Nievre . . 



74.7 

25.3 

Nord 



77.1 

2*2.9 

Oise 



7 6.6 

23.4 

Ome 



91 

9 

Pas -de-Calais . . 



75.1 

24.9 

Puy-de-Ddme . . 



79.4 

20.6 

Pyrenees (Basses-) 



88.3 

11.7 

Pyrenees (Hautes-) 



80.1 

19.9 

Pyrenees - Onentaies 



71.9 

28.1 

EMn (Bas-) 



93.4 

6.6 

EMa (Haufc-) . . 



91 8 

8.2 

Rhdne .. 



80.6 

19.4 

SaOne (Haute-) 



87.6 

12.4 

SaOne-et -Loire . . 



78.9 

21.1 

Sarthe 



82 2 

17.8 

Savoie [Savoy] 



79.5 

20.5 

Savoie (Haute-) 



84 

16 

Seine 



73.1 

26 9 

Seine-et-Mame 



77.2 

22.8 

Seine-et-Oise . . 



72.4 

27.6 

Seine-Maritime 



75.7 

24.3 

Sevres {Deux-) . . 



87.8 

12.2 

Somme 



73 2 

26.8 

Tam 



78.7 

21.3 

Tam-et-Garonne 



76.5 

23.5 

V&r 



76 

24 

Yauduse 



72 

28 

Vendee 



90 

10 

Vienne 



83.4 

16.6 

Vienne (Haute-) 



66.7 

33.3 

Vosges 



88.1 

11.9 

Tonne . . 



78.8 

21.2 


Voting in Paris and the leading provincial cities was as 
follows : 



“ Yes ” 

“No” 

Paris 

1,114,924 

320,890 

Marseilles 

242,887 

88,779 

Lyons . . 

185,209 

39,891 

Bordeaux 

103,517 

16,586 

Toulouse 

98,140 

35,264 

Nantes 

92,305 

20,296 

Nice 

89,167 

30,347 

Lille 

85,505 

14,614 

Strasbourg 

80,930 

8,913 

Saint-Etienne 

68,511 

21,316 

Le Havre 

60,969 

25,162 

Nancy . . 

54,821 

6,727 

Toulon 

54,740 

13,810 

Roubaix 

48,730 

8,699 

Brest . . 

47,828 

11,270 

Le Mans 

46,595 

13,864 

Rouen 

45,739 

14,444 

Limoges 

44,800 

14,695 

Angers 

42,679 

8,039 

Grenoble 

41,495 

14,130 

dermont-Ferrand 

40,838 

11,719 


“Yes ” majorities were obtained in all the 20 arrondissements 
of Paris and in 44 of the 45 municipalities of the banlieue (the 
big suburbs in the Seine department outside the City of Paris 
itself) ; there was a small “ no ” majority in Bagnolet, in the 
so-called “ red belt.” 


Referendum Results in Algeria. 

The following figures of the voting in Algeria and the Sahara 
were published on Sept. 30 by the Minister of the Interior. They 
differed slightly from the overall figures published by the 
Ministry on Oct. 4 (see above), as definitive results from several 
outlying areas were not yet to hand and other results were still 
subject to verification : 


*Total registered voters 
Total votes cast . . 
Total valid votes 
Total “ yes ” votes 
Total “ no ” votes 


4,402,250 

3,505,719 

3,477,181 

3,356,969 (96.5 per cent) 
118,615 (3.5 per cent) 


* Comp rising both European and Moslem electors, the latter being 
greatly superior numerically ; in the City of Algiers there were 
104,206 Moslem and 25,864 European registered voters according to 
official figures. 

Results in the Algerian and Saharan departements (in most 
cases provisional, and subject to final rectification) were given 
as follows : 


Algiers . . 


“Yes” 

583,628 

“ No ” 
26,534 

Batna . . 


173,941 

8,354 

B6ne 


291,546 

7,018 

Constantine 


388,066 

18,787 

M6d6a . . 


13,374 

178 

Mostaganem . 


260,071 

2,936 

Oran 


420,902 

9,113 

Orleansville 


226,381 

3,650 

S<§tif 


310,214 

15,498 

Tiaret 


156,373 

1,629 

12,961 

Tizi-Onzou 


174,910 

Tlemcen. . 


131,089 

4,641 

*Oasis 


152,761 

1,862 

♦Saoura . . 


79,352 

1,427 


* Saharan departments. 


The percentage in favour of the new Constitution (over 96 
per cent) was thus considerably higher in Algeria than in the 
metropolitan territory itself. Voting was very heavy among 
Europeans and Moslems in nearly all areas, and Moslem women 
— enfranchised for the first time — went to the polls in large 
numbers. As stated above, the referendum was the first 
Algerian election in which the Moslem electorate voted in 
complete equality with the European electorate. 

About 87 per cent of the electorate voted m the departments of 
Algiers and Mostaganem, 85 per cent in Tiaret, 84 per cent in Oran, 
83 per cent m Bone, 81 per cent in Orl6ansville, 78 per cent in M6d6a, 
77 per cent in Tlemcen, 76 per cent m Tizi-Ouzou, 71 per cent m 
Batna, and 57.7 per cent in S6tif. 

In the Saharan territories many tribesmen travelled long distances 
to record their votes at Ghardaia, Touggourt, Ouargla, Hassi- 
Messaoud, and smaller centres ; over 98 per cent of the votes were 
m favour of the Constitution. 

All polling stations in Algeria were strongly guarded by 
troops and (in the Sahara) by the Foreign Legion to prevent 
possible terrorist attacks. Prior to the referendum the Algerian 
“ Govemment-in-exile ” had called upon the Moslem population 
to abstain from voting or, if tins was not possible, to vote “ no ” 
— an appeal which apparently had little or no result. Isolated 
incidents occurred in different parts of Algeria during the 
referendum, but there were no concerted terrorist attacks during 
this period ; the worst incident occurred near Oran, where 19 
French soldiers were killed in an ambush, and there were also 
some fatal casualties in bomb-throwing incidents in the Constan- 
tine and Tlem 9 en areas. 

Both before and during the referendum the French military 
authorities in Algeria conducted large-scale psychological propaganda 
designed to ensure a high “ yes ” vote — e.g. by loud-speaker vans, 
postal displays, bands and processions, etc. French and foreign 
journalists, however, were allowed to visit polling stations in all parts 
of Algeria while the referendum was in progress ; they reported that 
the voting appeared to be fairly and freely conducted, without 
intimidation of any section of the electorate. 

Referendum Results in Oversea Departments and Territories. 

As stated above, large “ yes ” majorities were recorded in all 
parts of the French Union except Guinea. In nearly all terri- 
tories there was a large turn-out of voters, figures being as 
follows (in some eases definitive hut in most provisional and 
subject to final revision) : 

Oversea Departments. 




“ Yes ” 

“No” 

Guadeloupe 

. . 

53,945 

14,222 

Martinique 

„ . 

73,580 

4,975 

Rdumon. , 


83,621 

5,248 

French Guiana 


7,281 

385 

Oversea Territories. 


French West Africa. 




“ Yes ” 

“ No ” 

Dahomey 


418,709 

9,237 

Guinea 


18,012 

636,281 

Ivory Coast 


1,553,704 

197 

Mauritania 


175,464 

10,898 

Niger 


187,000 

45,000 

Senegal 


529,946 

11,079 

Sudan (French)** 


392,816 

9,466 

Upper Volta . . 


768,639 

6,822 
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These figures were provisional In all cases, though including a 
majority of polling stations ; in tlio case of Niger the figures were 
approximate, with many results outstanding from outlying areas. 
The highest " yes ” percentage was m the Ivory Coast (over 99 per 
cent), where negative votes were infinitesimal, in Abidjan, the 
capital, there were 101,690 votes for the Constitution and only 67 
agamst. .Elsewhere there were “ yos ” percentages of 99 per cent in 
Upper Volta, 97 por cent m Senegal, Dahomey, and the French Sudan, 
93 per cent in Mauritania, and 76 per cent in Niger, subject to final 
rectification m all cases. In Dakar, capital of Senegal, there were 
4=6,376 “ yes ” votes and 4,770 “ no ” votes. 

In Guinea, on the other hand, the " no ” percentage was 98 per 
cent and the “ yes ” percentage only two per cent, on the basis of 
incomplete ro turns. 

French Equatorial Africa. 


" Yes ” " No” 

Chad 23,187 198 

Gaboon 137,650 11,736 

Middle Congo . . . . 339,504 1,962 

Ubangui -Shari . . , , 416,118 4,213 


Besults for the Middle Congo were complete, showing a " yes ” 
vote of over 99 per cent. The figures for the three other territories 
were provisional, showing (on tho basis of returns to hand) “ yea ” 
percentages of 98 in Ubangui-Shari, 97,8 in Chad, and 92 in Gaboon. 

Madagascar, Somaliland, and Island Territories. 


"Yes” "No” 
Madagascar .. . . 1,178,595 332,924 

French Somaliland .. 8,662 2,851 

New Caledonia . . 26,085 500 

Comoro Islands . . 48,127 904 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 2,325 46 


Tho Madagascan results (covering four-fifths of all polling-stations) 
showed an 80 por cent " yes ” vote for the Constitution. Figures for 
New Caledonia and St. -Iderro-Miquolon were complete, and those for 
Somaliland and tho Comoro Islands provisional. 

The Fifth Republic came into existence on Oct. 6 , when the 
new Constitution was promulgated m the Journal Ojjiciel . 
(Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. Constitution, 16529 A) 

A, LEBANON. — Disbanding of U.N. Observation 
Group. - Withdrawal of Lebanese Complaint against 
United Arab Republic. 

The TJ.N. Secretary-General (Dr. Hammarskjold) announced 
on Nov. 19 that the U.N. Observation Group in the Lebanon 
(Unogil) would be disbanded and withdrawn from the country 
following the restoration of normal conditions, in agreement 
with the Lebanese Government. The first group of 200 
observers accordingly left Beirut on Nov. 22 , and the remaining 
890 had all lcfL the country by Dec. 10 . In its last report, 
published on Nov. 19, Unogil stated that the disturbances in 
Lebanon had come to an end with the formation of the new 
Government on Oct. 15, and that there had been no cases of 
established or suspected infiltration of armed men or matdricl 
since that date. 

Simultaneously with Dr. Hammarskj old’s announcement, 
the Lebanese Government requested the Security Council to 
delete from its agenda the Lebanese complaint— presented in 
May last— alleging intervention by the United Arab Republic 
in Lebanon’s internal affairs ; in asking the Council to take 
this action, the Lebanese Foreign Minister (M. Owcimi) said that 
“ close and cordial relations ” had been restored between 
Lebanon and the U.A.R, on the basis of the U.N. Charter, the 
Charter of the Arab League, and the Arab “ peace resolution ” 
adopted by the General Assembly. In accordance with the 
Lebanese request, the Security Council unanimously agreed to 
delete the item from its agenda.— (New York Times - Le Monde) 

(Prev. rep. 16439 A.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Immigration of Coloured 
People from Commonwealth. 

During a parliamentary debate on Dec. 5, the Under- 
secretary to the Home Office (Mr. David Renton) said that 
the total number of coloured people from the Commonwealth 
living in Britain was estimated at 210 , 000 , including 115,000 
West Indians, 55,000 Indians and Pakistanis, 25,000 West 
Africans, and 1 5,000 from other parts of the Commonwealth. 
London had 90,000 coloured residents, Birmingham 25,000, 
Manchester 8,000, Liverpool 6,400, and Leeds 6,000, with 
“ smaller but substantial ” numbers in Nottingham, Bradford, 
Coventry, and Cardiff. 

It was announced on Dec. 7 that the British Caribbean 
Welfare Service (see 15451 A) had been renamed the Migrant 
Services Division of the U.K. Office of the West Indies, British 
Guiana and British Honduras. With the change of title the 
service acquired the status of a department of the West Indies 
Government.— (Times) (Prev. rep. 16428 A ; 15451 A.) 


C. SHIPPING. — World Tonnage, June 1958. 

Statistical tables published by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
in November gave the total of world shipping at June 30, 1958, 
as 118,033,731 gross tons, compared with 110,246,081 gross tons 
at June 30, 1957. The sizes of the principal national fleets 
(excluding ships under 100 tons, sailing ships, and barges) in 
mid-1958 and mid-1957 are shown in the following table : 


United States’ 91 
United Kingdom 

Liberia 

Norway 

Japan 

Italy 

Netherlands . . 

British Commonwealth (except U.K.) 

Panama 

France 

Germany (Western) 

Sweden 

Soviet Union 

Denmark 

Greece . . 

Spain 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Finland 

Belgium 

Turkey 

Portugal 

China (Nationalist) 

Costa Rica 


1958 

Gross Tons 
25,589,596 
20,285,776 
10,078,778 
9,384,830 
5,465,442 
4,899,640 
4,599,788 
4,369, 349t 
4,357,800 
4,337,935 
4,077,475 
3,303,078 
2,965,819 
2,034,687 
1,611,119 
1,607,212 
1,028,585 
911,167 
755,180 
601,441 
595,625 
551,926 
539,830 
510,307 


1957 

Gross Tons 
25,910,855 
19,857,491 
7,466,429 
8,488,164 
4,415,070 
4,551,956 
4,335,356 
4,174,463 
4,129,029 
4,009,783 
3,605,687 
3,047,535 
2,708,607 
1,857,478 
1,471,543 
1,505,224 
1,038,559 
891,480 
754,720 
579,432 
593,505 
547,037 
541,690 
519,341 


* Including reserve fleet, estimated at about 14,000,000 gross tons 
at Juno 30, 1958, and about 12,750,000 tons at Juno 30, 1957. 


t Including 1,515,887 tons registered in Canada ; 673,678 tons in 
India; 631,240 tons in Australia; 434,515 tons m Hong Kong; 
255,989 tons in Now Zealand; 194,032 tons in South AMca; and 
128,263 tons in Pakistan. 


Although the increase of about seven per cent in world 
tonnage since mid-1957 was widely distributed amongst the 
principal maritime nations (except the U.S.A., whose tonnage 
decreased by about 821,000 tons), the largest percentage 
expansion (34.9 per cent) was again shown by the Liberian 
“ flag of convenience.” A large increase (23.7 per cent) was also 
recorded for Japan, whose fleet had almost reached the 1939 
record level of 5,629,845 tons. 

Of world tonnage of all types, 39.3 per cent were motorships and 
53.8 per cent oil-burning steamers, making a total of 93.1 por cent 
using oil fuel. Tho tonnage of coal-burning steamers fell during the 
year to 8,198,000 tone. 

Of the total world tonnage, the biggest group again consisted of 
ships of 6,000-8,000 tons, but a large percentage of these (including 
tho U.S. reserve fleet) were out of commission. Of ships built since 
the war, by far the greatest amount of tonnage fell in the 10,000- 
15,000 tons group, 74 per cent of these ships boing oil tankors. Of 
ships under five years old, oil tankers accounted for 87 per cent of 
thoso over 15,000 gross tons, 90 per cent of those over 20,000 tons, 
and 84.9 per cent of those over 25,000 tons. 

Among tho principal maritime nations, Liberia had the largest 
proportion of modern tonnage, with 48.8 por cent under five years old, 
followed by Western Germany (41.2 por cent), Norway (39.6 per cent), 
Denmark (37.6 por cent), Japan (36.5 per cent), Netherlands 32.3 
per cent), Sweden (31.7 per cent), Franco (28.3 per cent), the United 
Kingdom (24.6 per cent), and Greece and Italy (each 23.8 per cent). 
Only 3.6 per cent of tonnage registered in the United States was 
under five years old. 

The world tanker fleet at June 30, 1958, numbered 4,023 
ships of 33,590,140 gross tons, or 11.8 per cent of the total 
number of ships and 28.5 per cent of total world tonnage. The 
largest tanker fleets were owned by the United Kingdom 
(5,928,566 tons), Liberia (5,618,733 tons), Norway (5,353,613 
Lons), the U.S.A. (4,109,431 tons), Panama (2,323,713 tons), 
France (1,566,554 tons), Italy (1,497,534 tons), the Netherlands 
(1,186,099 tons), Sweden (1,080,662 tons), Denmark (685,651 
tons), and Western Germany (421,037 tons). 

Lloyd’s Register gave the number of ships recorded as lost 
during 1957 as 163, totalling 270,963 gross tons, or 0.25 per 
cent of world tonnage. In addition, 841 ships aggregating 
729,939 tons were broken up during the year. 

(Lloyd’s Register of Shipping) (Prev. rep. 15989 A.) 


D. AVIATION. — Moscow-Cairo Air Service. 

A regular air service between Moscow and Cairo was 
inaugurated on Dec. 5, when a TU-104 jet airliner of the Soviet 
Aeroflot company left Moscow for the capital of the U.A.R. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London) (16324 B.) 
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A. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION. — 
Federal General Election* - Victory for United Federal 
Party* - New Cabinet formed by Sir Roy Welensky. 

At the general election for the second Rhodesian Federal 
Parliament, held on Nov. 12, Sir Roy Welensky 5 s United 
Federal Party was returned to power with an overall majority 
of S3. Of the 59 seats in the new enlarged House, 53 were 
contested — the U.F.P. winning 44 (including five unopposed 
returns), the Do mini on Party (led by Mr. Winston Field) eight, 
and Independents one. The six uncontested seats were filled 
by two European members specially appointed to represent 
African interests, and four specially-elected African members. 

No seats were secured by the Constitution Party (eight 
candidates, including Dr. A. Scott, who was defeated at Lusaka 
East), or by the Confederate Party (one candidate). Of about 
84,009 registered voters (96 per cent of whom were white), 
64,560 went to the polls — an average of 72 J per cent. The votes 
east for the different parties were as follows : United Federal 
Party, 37,145 ; Dominion Party, 22,630 ; Constitution Party, 
2,340 ; Independents, 2,390 ; Confederate Party, 55. Neither 
the United Rhodesia Party nor the newly-formed left-wing 
Commonwealth Party contested any seats. 

The distribution of seats in the new Federal Parliament was 
as follows : 

Inde- Nomi- 
TJ.F.P. D P. pendent nated 

Nyasaiand s 

European elected members . . 

European unopposed members 
African unopposed members . . 

African specially-elected members 
European nominated member 
Northern Rhodesia : 

European elected members . . 

African elected members 
African specially -elected members 
European no mina ted member 
Southern Rhodesia : 

European elected members . - 
Europ ean specially-elected member 
African elected members 


44 8 1 6 

The U.FJVs total is in effect 46, due to the support of the 
two specially-elected African members for Nyasaiand. The two 
specially nominated European members, and the European 
specially-elected member for Southern Rhodesia, have responsi- 
bility for representing African interests (see below). 

Ar a result of the Constitution Amendment Act (see 15878 A), 
which authorized the enlargement of the Federal Parliament from 
39 to 59 members, the original constituencies of the three territories 
were sub-divided so as to allocate 10 additional seats to Southern 
Rhodesia, six to Northern Rhodesia, and two to Nyasaiand (see 
15781 A). In the case of Nyasaiand, the Federal Delimitation Com- 
mission (see 16149 A) divided the Protectorate into six general 
electoral areas and two special electoral districts ; in order to broaden 
the electorate taking part in appointing the two specially -elected 
African members, the Governor (Sir Robert Armitage) included in 
the electoral body those Nyasaiand Africans who had “ demonstrated 
their civic responsibility ” by registering as Federal voteis either on 
the special or general rolls. 

When the electoral rolls were closed on July 31, the numbers of 
registered ordinary voters were as follows (corresponding figures at 
the first Federal general election in parentheses) : Northern Rhodesia, 
20,452 (15,477) ; Southern Rhodesia, 65,092 (50,474) ; Nyasaiand, 
2,500 (1,058). Enrolment on the special rolls which provided the 
voters for the African candidates (and, m the case of Southern 
Rhodesia, for the specially-elected European Member for African 
Interests) was extremely low : in Southern Rhodesia 804 special 
voters registered for the special roll, of whom 642 were Africans, but 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaiand only 53 and seven Africans 
respectively enrolled. [It had been estimated at the beginning of 
1958 that there were 29,000 Africans qualified for inclusion m the 
special rolls, of whom about 18,000 were in Northern Rhodesia and 
about 7,000 in Nyasaiand.] 

The Governor of Northern Rhodesia (Sir Arthur Benson) had ruled 
in October that the African Representative Council as at present 
constituted (with 34 members) could not adequately represent 
** nearly 2,000,000 African people” and should not therefore be 
responsible for the nomination of the territory's two African specially- 
elected Members. The Acting Secretary for Native Affairs (Mr. G. S. 
Jones) accordingly announced that this responsibility would be 
delegated jointly to all the members of the African Provincial Councils, 
the 19 members of the Superior Native Authority of Barotseland, 
and all those Africans whose names appeared on either the general 
or special voters* rolls ; all these would u constitute a body of more 
than 250 people — in the Governor’s view a more appropriate number 
than the present size of the African Representative Council.” 


The Federal Prime Minister (Sir Roy Welensky) and all the 
members of his former Cabinet (see 15236 E) were re-elected to 
Parliament. Election results of special interest are given below 
(majorities in parentheses) : 

Nyasaiand. Luchenza— -Sir Malcolm Barrow (U.F.P. ), former 
Deputy Prime Minis ter and Minister of Home Affairs (unopposed). 

Northern Rhodesia. Broken Hill— Sir Roy Welensky (U.F.P.), 
former Premier (490) ; Lusaka Rural— Mr. G. F. M. Van Eeden 
(D P ) (246) ; Lusaka West— Mr. J. Gaunt (Independent with D.P, 
support) (157); Ndola Town— Mr. F. S. Owen (U.F.P.), former 
Minister of Commerce and Industry (358). 

Southern Rhodesia. Bulawayo— Mr, D. MacIntyre (U.F.P.), former 
Minister of Finance (1,001) ; Bulawayo Suburbs— Mr. W. H. East- 
wood (U.F.P.). former Minister of Transport and Works (888); 
Darwin— Mr. J. M. Caldicott (U.F.P.), former Minister of Agriculture, 
Health and Public Service (732) ; Gwanda— Mr. I. D. Smith (U.F.P.), 
(126) * Midlands — Mr. R. Williamson (D.P.), (351) ; Mrewa — Mr. 
W. J. Field (Dominion Party leader), (422) ; Salisbury West— Mrs. 
M. Rosin (U.F.P.), (674); Umgusa— Mr. J. M. Greenfield (U.F.P.), 
former Minister of Law and Education (741) ; Uintah Town— Mr. 
B. D. Goldberg (U.F.P.), former Parliamentary Secretary for Home 
Affairs (615) ; Western— Mr. R. F. Halsted (U.F P.), (224). 

African Seats. 

The following Africans were elected : 

Nyasaiand t North— Mr. J. G. C. Chmgattie (U.F.P.) (unopposed) ; 
South— Mr. C. J. Matmga (U.F.P.), (unopposed). Northern Rhodesia : 
Kafue — Mr, J. J. Simukondah (U.F.P.), (701); Luangwa— Mr 
G. A. M. Lewamka (U.F.P.), (3,104). Southern Rhodesia : Angwa- 
Sabi— Mr. J, Z. Savanhu (U.F.P.), (3,053) ; Gwaai— Mr. M. M. Hove 
(U.F.P.), (4,437) ; Harari— Mr. C. M. Chipunza (U.F.P.), (6,163) ; 
Lundi— Mr. I. H. Samuriwo (D.P.), (190). 

Mr. Savanhu and Mr. Hove are both former African members; 
Mr. Isaac Samuriwo becomes the first African to sit in the Federal 
Parliament as a representative of the Dominion Party elected by 
voters of all races. 

The four specially-elected African members (i.e. Africans 
elected by members of the African Representative Councils 
except in the case of Northern Rhodesia, where special arrange- 
ments were made — see above) were : Nyasaiand— Mr. M. S. 
Malunga and Mr. M. J. Mzembe ; Northern Rhodesia — 
Mr. D. Yamba and Mr. F. B. Chembi. 

European Members for African Interests. 

The European members specially nominated to represent 
African interests were Sir John Moffat (Northern Rhodesia), 
chairman of the African Affairs Board, and the Rev. Johannes 
Lodewicus Pretorious (Nyasaiand), a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. In Southern Rhodesia the European mem- 
ber for African interests, Mr, H. E. Davies, was not nominated 
but specially elected ; Mr. Davies polled 25,359 votes against 
14,876 for Mr. H. A. H. Robinson (formerly of the Dominion 
Party), who stood as an Independent. 

The principal issue on which the general election was fought 
was that of racial amity, the electors’ choice having lain 
between the “ racial partnership ” principle of the United 
Federal Party and that of taking a “ firmer line 55 with the 
Africans, as advocated by the Dominion Party. Minor election 
issues included the Government’s proposals for constitutional 
change in Northern Rhodesia (which were opposed by both the 
U.F.P. and the D.P.), and the Federal Government’s proposal 
to take over from South African Railways the 600-mile line 
through Bechuanaland linking the Federation with the Union 
of South Africa. 

In a post-election statement on Nov. 13 Sir Roy Welensky said 
that he intended to contmue his party’s policies of the past five 
years, " which have aimed at the balanced development of all races 
[and] have already gamed a very large measure of success.'’ He 
regarded the election result as a " clear indication by the voters of 
the Federation that they wish to see our progress towards early 
independence secured beyond doubt.” Between now and the 1960 
conferences he anticipated ** greater pressure ” and “ more vehement 
opposition ” from those who did not favour independence, but this 
would in no way deter him ; any attempt “ to get us to bargain 
away the standards we have set in return for political appeasement ” 
would be countered “ with every legitimate means.” Sir Roy added 
that future prosperity would be bruit upon a foundation of " racial 
peace, and a climate in which the confidence of investors can be 
maintained.” 

v New Federal Cabinet. 

Sir Roy Welensky announced the composition of lus new 
U.F.P. Cabinet on Dec. 8, its main features being (a) the 
creation of a Ministry of Economic Affairs ; (b) the appointment 
of a Minister for Information Services ; (c) the separation of the 
portfolio of Health and Education from that of Agriculture ; 
and (d) the adoption of the British practice of not including 
all Ministers in the Cabinet. The ministerial list was as follows : 
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♦Sir Roy Welensky . . Prime Minister, External Affairs, and 
Defence. 

♦Sir Malcolm Barrow . . Home Affairs and Power. 

Mr. J. M. Caldicolt . . Economic Affairs and Public Service. 
♦Mr. D. M MacIntyre. . Finance. 

♦Mr. F. S. Owen . , Commerce and Industry, and Posts. 
♦Mr. W. II. Eastwood . Transport. 

-(•Mr. B. I). Goldberg . . Health and Education. 
fMr. J. C. Graylin . . Agriculture. 
tMr. G. W. R. L’Ange . Works. 
fMr. John Foot . . Information. 

* No change. f Now Minister. t Not a member of the Cabinet. 

All the former Ministers were included in the new Cabinet. 
Prior to his appointment to the new Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, Mr. Caldicott had held the portfolios both of Health 
and Education and of Agriculture Mr. Goldberg, the new 
Minister of Health and Education, was formerly Parliamentary 
Secretary for Home Affairs— a post now filled by Mr. Foot. 
Mr. Graylin, a lawyer, was elected for the Northern Rhodesian 
constituency of Livingstone, Neither Mr. L’Ange nor Mr. Foot 
will hold Cabinet rank, though they will attend Cabinet meetings 
when their particular responsibilities are under discussion. 
(Federal Information Department, Salisbury) (Prev. rep. 
16425 A ; 16244 A ; 16165 A 5 16149 A ; Cabinet, 15236 E.) 


A. ASTRONOMY. — Britain purchases Two Radio 
Telescopes from Holland. 

The U.K. Ministry of Supply announced on Dec. 8 that two 
radio telescopes would be built by a Dutch firm for the 
Ministry, to he used in conjunction with the radio telescope at 
Jodroll Bank. The telescopes would weigh 250 tons each, 
would be ready by 1000, and would be installed at the Royal 
Radar Establishment, Malvern, for research in Tadio astronomy, 
upper-atmosphere phenomena, and observation of artificial 
satellites. A Ministry spokesman explained that the order had 
been placed in Holland because “ these two radio telescopes 
arc developments of existing Dutch products ; there are no 
corresponding British products which would give the same 
results.” 

The Science Correspondent of The Timm commented : “ The two 
radio-telescopes ordered from Holland are to bo used as components 
in a single instrument which will bo the most ambitious of its kind 
yet built. One of its uses will be to enable the position of the satellites 
to bo followed more accurately than 1 b possible with the big Jo dr ell 
Bank telescope. This does not mean that the new instrument will 
bo bettor than .To droll Bank— or those at the Milliard^ Radio 
Astronomy Observatory at Cambridge — but that it will ho or a 


different type from cither. 

“ The Jodroll Bank telescope has a single steerable reflector— the 
largest of Its kind in the world. More accurate measurements of 
direction can, however, bo got by combining the signals received hi 
two different aerial systems. This approach has been carried to its 
farthest development at Cambridge. The two main instrnmonts at 
Cambridge are again the biggest in tbo world of their own kind. 
But they are designed to work on specific wavelengths— 1.7 metres 
and 7.0 metres, and can bo used on no others. 

44 The scheme adopted for the Malvern telescope can be regarded, 
as a combination of those two methods. In place of a single steorable 
telescope it will use two, one of which will be movable. Leiden 
Observatory has already In use a radio-telescope about as big as it 
Is considered practicable tor Malvern to mount on rails, as the 
proposed instrument will require, . . . Since the Butch bad 
a suit-able design, ... it was the quickest solution to go to Holland 
for the mirrors to bo used in the Malvern telescope. > 

The value of the order placed in Holland was not given, hut 
a Ministry spokesman said that the figure of several million 
guilders ” quoted in an Amsterdam report was incorrect. 
(Times) (Prev. rep. Radio Astronomy, 
v 15918 C 5 Jodrell Bank, 15838 B) 


R. UNITED KINGDOM. — Atomic Energy. - Fourth 
Calder Hall Reactor In Operation. 

The last of the four nuclear reactors at Calder HaU went 
into operation on Doc. 8, thereby marking the end of the 
programme of construction and installation which began in 
1058, The Atomic Energy Authority stated that ^emt^three 
months of testing would he necessary before the reactor would 
generate electricity to be fed into the national grid. 

The first two Calder Hall reactors (the “A” T ® ac r J ; °”] (T*? 
opened in October 19fS6 and February 1957 respectively , 
between them they have generated about 1,000 million units of 
electricity, of which 750 million umts have been ™ 

national grid. The third was started early in_ 1958 1 but « at 
present working only as a producer ^-^tonrum because 
of the accident of June 2M«ee -page 16501, 

It is expected that the third and fourth ( B ) 
be producing electricity in March l»59. 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Inquiry into Drunkenness. 
The Home Secretary (Mr. R. A. Butler) informed the House 
of Commons on Nov. 13 that an inquiry into the continuing rise 
in drunkenness would be carried out by the social survey 
division of the Central Office of Information. 

Home Office statistics published on the same day showed an 
11.3 per cent increase m cases of drunkenness in England and 
Wales during 1957, especially among young persons ; the figure 
was the highest since 1938, and followed a similar increase of 
11 per cent m 1950. 

The number of offences for drunkenness m the three years up to 
and including 1 1957 was as follows : 

Males Females Total 

1955 49,654 4,556 54,210 

1956 55,573 4,609 60,182 

1957 62,042 4,960 67,002 

The increase in drunkenness among young persons during the 

same period was as follows, hy age-groups : 

Under 18 Age 18-20 Age 21-29 

1955 669 3,748 13,835 

1956 933 4,452 14,955 

1957 978 5,208 15,925 

In the male age-group under 18 there were 928 cases of drunkenness 
in 1957, five more than m 1956 ; in the 18-20 male age-group the 
figure was 4,967, against 4,452 in 1956. Other male age-gronp 
totals for 1957 were : 21 to 29 years, 15,165 ; 30 to 59 years, 36,968 ; 

60 and over, 4,004. For female age-groups the 1957 figures were : 
under 18 years, 49 ; 18 to 20 years, 241 ; 21 to 29 years, 760 ; 30 
to 59 years, 3,133 ; 60 and over, 777. 

The Home Office roturns showed that the City of London (i.e. the 
" square milo ” round the Mansion House) had by far the worst record 
for drunkenness in England and Wales, the figure being 398 83 per 
10,000 population. It was pointed out in the Press, however, that 
whereas millions of people entered and loft the City every day to 
and from their work, the City’s resident population was only a few 
thousand (5,268 according to the 1951 ConsuB) ; the Manchester 
Guardian commented that tlio figures for the City of London were 
thus “ a reflection ... of the fact that a great many work and drink 
thoro compared with the small number who live there.” In the 
Metropolitan polioo district (Greater London) the figure was 42.41 
per 10,000 population— ono place bolovv Manchester, whore the figure 
was 45.15 per 10,000, 

Outside the City of London the worst record for drunkenness was 
in Liverpool (81.43 por 10,000), followed by Salford (63.47) and 
Middlesbrough (62.57). The best record in England and Wales was 
that of Bristol (3.16 por 10,000), followed by Southport (3.98) and 
Norwich (4.03). 

Among the counties, Durham had the worst record with 22.74 per 
10,000 population, followed closely by Northumberland (22.08). The 
best record among the counties was held by Cambridgeshire (0.30 
per 10,000), followed hy Fast Sussex (1.37). 

The C.O.I.’s survey will be made in selected areas ; the 
investigations will he carried out in co-operation with the local 
police forces and will cover all age-groups. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

D. UNITED STATES. — Foreign Aid Panel. 

A nme-member committee was appointed by President 
Eisenhower on Nov. 24 to make an independent and non- 
partisan “ critical appraisal ” of U.S. expenditures abroad for 
military assistance and economic aid, and to present a pre- 
liminary report by MaTch 1, 1959. 

The committee was headed by Mr. William 3EL Draper, chairman 
of the Mexican Light and Power Company in Mexico City, and a 
formor Uxidcr-Sccretary of the Army. Its other members were : 
General Alfred M. Gruenther, president of the American Red Cross 
and formerly Supreme Commander of NATO ; Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ; General 
Joseph T. McNarney, a director of the General Dynamics Corporation, 
formerly Commander of U.S. Forces in Europe ; Mr. John J. McCloy, 
chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank, formerly Under-Secretary 
of War and U S. High Commissioner in Germany ; Mr. Marx Leva, 
a Washington lawyer, formerly Assistant Secretary of Defence; 
Mr. Dillon Anderson, a Houston lawyer, formerly Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs ; Mr, James H. Webb, a 
director of Kerr McGee Oil Industries Inc., formerly Under-Secretary 
of State and Director of the Budget ; Mr. George C. McGhee, 
president of the McGhee Production Company (Dallas) and a former 
State Department official; and Mr. Tracy Yoorhees, a New York 
lawyer, former Under-Secretary of the Army and lately director of 
the US. Programme for Resettlement of Hungarian Refugees. 
Professor George A. Lincoln, of the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, was designated “ study co-ordinator ” for the committee. 

Messrs. Anderson, Leva, McGhee and Webb were identified in the 
White House announcement as Democrats, and Messrs. Draper, 
McCloy and Yoorhees as Republicans. No party designations were 
listed for the ex-military members. # 

In announcing the formation of this committee, the President 
said that it was “ appropriate, after some eight years of mutual 
defence effort, to evaluate the results to date and to recommend 
the most suitable means whereby the free world’s defence may 
he ensured.”— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 16246 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Legislation on Divorce and 
Matrimonial Matters. - Report of Royal Commission 
on Marriage and Divorce. - Divorce Statistics. 

Five Bills dealing with matters relating to marriage and 
divorce were enacted m the summer of 1958, three of which 
were introduced by private members and two by the Govern- 
ment. With one exception, all the Bills were intended to give 
effect to various recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Marriage and Divorce, which had been appointed in 1951 
(see 11691 A) and which presented its report on March 20, 1956. 

Report of Royal Commission. 

All the members of the Royal Commission were unanimous 
in recommending three new grounds for divorce — wilful refusal 
to consummate marriage, artificial insemination by a donor 
without the husband’s consent, and detention of one partner in 
an institution as a mental defective of violent propensities ; 
they were deeply divided, however, on the principle of disso- 
lution of a marriage which had broken down completely, nine 
being in favour and nine opposed to it. 

The report was signed by Lord Morton of Henryton, a Lord of 
Appeal and chairman of th e Royal Commission ; Viscountess Portal, 
widow of the late Marshal of the R.A.F. Viscount Portal; Lord 
Keith of Avonholm, a Lord of Appeal ; Lord Walker, a Senator of 
the College of Justice in Scotland; Sir Edward Holroyd Pearce, 
Justice of the High Court ; Sir Walter Russell Brain, the neurologist ; 
Sir Frederick Burrows, a former President of the National Union of 
Railwaymen and onetime Governor of Bengal ; Lady Bragg, wife of 
Sir Lawrence Bragg, the physicist ; Mr. H. L. O. Flecker, Headmaster 
of Christ’s Hospital ; Mr. Thomas Young, an Edinburgh solicitor ; 
Mrs. Jones-Roberts, member of tbe Advisory Council on Child Care ; 
Mr. H. H. Haddocks, a Metropolitan magistrate ; Mrs. Margaret 
Allen, former president of the Labour Women’s Congress ; Dr. May 
Baird, chairman of the North-East Regional Hospitals Board ; 
Mr. Robert Beloe, Chief Education Officer for Surrey ; Mrs. E. M. 
Brace, a former mayor of East Ham ; Mr. G. C. P. Brown, a head- 
master ; Mr. F. G. Lawrence, a barrister ; and Mr. D. H. Mace, a 
Liverpool solicitor. 

Two of the original members of the Commission (Dr. Violet 
Roberton and Mr. D. HopMn) died before the report was completed, 
while a third (Mrs. RIdealgh) resigned. Two members subsequently 
appointed to the Commission also died — Mrs. Allen, who died shortly 
after signing the report, and Sir Wilfrid Bennett. 

The report of the Royal Commission is summarized below 
under cross-headings ; 

Introduction. The report emphasized that by the law of England 
and Scotland marriage was the voluntary union for life of one man 
and one woman, although the State had recognized that in certain 
carcumstances it would he contrary to public policy and would inflict 
hardship if the marriage could not he dissolved. It was disquieting, 
however, that for so long after the war the divorce rate had remained 
so high; the number of decrees made absolute in 1954 was 27,471 
in England and Wales and 2,200 in Scotland, compared with 4,735 
and 637 in 1937. Allowing for the fact that the “ Herbert Act ” of 
1937 had introduced additional grounds for divorce, and for the 
provision of legal aid, the Commission were still satisfied that 
marriages were breaking up which in the past would have held 
together. 

Among the factors which might contribute to the breakdown of 
marriages (the report suggested) were the increased possibilities of 
friction caused by the complexity of modem life ; scarcity of houses ; 
the fact that people were marrying at an earlier age ; the greater 
demands now made on marriage through the spread of education, 
higher living standards, and the social and economic emancipation of 
women ; the weakening of former restraints, such as social penalties 
on sexual relations outside marriage ; and the wider spread of sexual 
knowledge, which might have " produced in the popular mmd an 
undue emphasis on the overriding importance of a satisfactory sex 
relationship without a similar emphasis on the other stable and 
enduring factors of a lasting marriage.” At the root of the problem, 
the Commission suggested, was “ a tendency to take the duties and 
responsibilities of marriage less seriously than formerly,” lea ding to 
“ an increasing disposition to regard divorce, not as the last resort, 
but as the obvious way out when things begin to go wrong.” Unless 
this was checked, there was real danger that the conception of 
marriage as the life-long union of one man with one woman might 
be abandoned. 

The Commission did not believe that the remedy for marriage 
failure lay in making divorce more difficult. It stated in t his con- 
nexion : “ We are convinced that the real remedy for the present 
situation lies in other directions ; in fostering in the individual the 
will to do his duty by the community ; in strengthening his resolution 
to make marriage a union for life ; in inculcating a proper sense of 
his responsibility towards his children. These objectives can only be 
achieved by education in the widest sense, by specific instruction 
before marriage, and by providing facilities for guidance after 
marriage and for conciliation if breakdown threatens. . . . ” 

The Grounds of Divorce. All the members of the Commission 
except Lord Walker agreed that the present law of divorce based on 
the doctrine of the matrimonial offence should be retained. Nine 
members (Lord Morton, Mr. Beloe, Lady Bragg, Sir Russell Brain, 
Sir Frederick Burrows, Mr. Flecker, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Mace, and 


Sir Edward Pearce) were opposed to the introduction of the principle 
that a marriage should be dissolved if it had irretrievably broken 
down, as exemplified by divorce by consent, divorce at the option of 
either spouse after a period of separation, or divorce on a compre- 
hensive ground of breakdown of marriage. The introduction of this 
principle, they maintained, would make divorce more widespread by 
encouraging people to “abandon their marriages on the flimsiest 
provocation,” thereby multiplying the suffering of children and 
fostering “ a change in the attitude to marriage which would he 
disastrous for the nation.” 

The other members of tbe Commission, with the exception of Lord 
Walker, considered that there should be provision for divorce m cases 
where, quite apart from the commission of a matrimonial offence, the 
marriage had broken down completely. Where husband and wife 
had lived apart for at least seven years, it should be possible for 
either spouse to obtain a decree dissolving the marriage, provided 
the other spouse did not object. Four of the members (Dr Baird, 
Mr. Brown, Mrs. Joncs-Roberts, and Lord Keith) also proposed that 
either spouse should be able to obtain a dissolution on this ground, 
notwithstanding the other spouse’s objection, if he or she could satisfy 
the court that the separation was in part duo to the other’s unreason- 
able conduct. “ By basing dissolution of marriage on a complete 
breakdown of tbe union,” the members of this group commented, 
“ we are, we think, heightening the respect for true marriage. Our 
proposal avoids the distasteful expedient of committing a matrimonial 
offence, lessens undesirable publicity, and dispenses witb the often 
unwarrantable assumption that one is more to blame than the other.” 

Other Suggested New Grounds of Divorce, (a) Wilful Refusal to 
Consummate. Under the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950, a marriage 
was voidable on the ground of the respondent’s wilful refusal to 
consummate ; there was no corresponding provision in Scottish law. 
The Commission recommended that such wilful refusal should be 
made a ground of divorce, and not of nullity, in both England and 
Scotland, and that the presentation of a petition on this ground 
should be made an exception to the restriction, in England, on the 
presentation of petitions for divorce in the first three years of 
marriage. Nullity, the report commented, should be granted for some 
defect or incapacity existing at the date of the marriage , wilful 
refusal, ou the other hand, connoting capacity to consummate but 
unwillingness to do so, was something which happened after marriage 
and should therefore be a ground of divorce. 

(6) Artificial Insemination. The Commission recommended that 
artificial insemination by a donor without tbe husband’s consent 
should be a ground for divorce, as the wife was doing her husband a 
grave injury which, in its possible consequences, was as serious as 
that of adultery. 

(c) Detention as a Mental Defective . The Commission recommended 
that either spouse should be able to apply for the dissolution of 
marriage on the ground that the other spouse was a mental defective 
who, by reason of his or her dangerous or violent propensities, had 
been detained in an institution for a continuous period of at least 
five years immediately preceding the application, and whose recovery 
was highly improbable. 

The Commission rejected the following new grounds for divorce 
suggested to them : wilful and persistent refusal of sexual intercourse ; 
wilful refusal to have a child ; cruelty to a child of either spouse ; 
the co mmi ssion of a sexual offence agamst a child of either spouse ; 
lesbianism ; incompatibility of temperament ; a long term of 
imprisonment ; and conviction for murder. 

Suggested Alterations of Present Grounds of Divorce, (a) Cruelty. 
The Commission recommended that in proceedings for divorce 
founded on cruelty it should not be necessary for the applicant to 
prove that he or she needed protection, and that proof of past cruelty 
should m itself confer a right to divorce ; they emphasized, however, 
that divorce on this ground should be granted only in respect of 
conduct which was really grave and weighty. A disease of the mind 
should no longer be a defence against a petition for divorce or 
judicial separation on tbe ground of cruelty. 

(b) Desertion. To encourage husband and wife to come together 
for a short period to find out if a lasting reconciliation could be 
effected, there should be a new ground of divorce constituted by two 
periods of desertion, together amounting to at least three years, 
within a period of three years and one month before presentation of 
the petition. Proof of conduct of a grave and weighty nature, such 
that a spouse could not reasonably be expected to continue with the 
conjugal life, should in future raise an irrebuttable presumption that 
the other spouse intended to bring the married life to an end. [Both 
these recommendations were opposed by five members of the 
Commission, including Lord Morton, who expressed doubt whether 
tbe introduction of desertion as a ground of divorce in England had 
been a benefit to tbe community.] 

pie Commission also recommended that whore husband and wife 
had separated before Oct. 1, 1937, in circumstances amounting to 
desertion on the part of one of them, the tact that they had agreed 
to live apart before then should no longer prevent the deserted 
spouse from bringing a petition for divorce on the ground of desertion. 

(c) Insanity . It should still he necessary to prove that the respondent 
spouse was incurably of unsound mind and bad been continuously 
under care and treatment for at least five years immediately before 
presentation of the petition ; the definition of care and treatment, 
however, should be widened to cover treatment as a voluntary 
patient in a hospital or other institution. 

Bara to Relief, (a) Collusion. The Commission recommended that 
coUusion should be defined by statute in England And Wales, as it 
already was in Scotland. The spouses should be restrained from 
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conspiring* to put forward a false case or to withhold a just defence, 
and divorce should not ho available if one spouse had been bribed 
by the other to take divorce proceedings or had exacted a price for 
so doing. Reasonable agreements about financial arrangements, 
matrimonial property, and children, arrived at before the hearing, 
sho uld not amount to collusion provided that such arrangements wore 
disclosed to the oonrt 

(b) Condonation. It was suggested that an act or acts of sexual 
intercourse between huBband and wife, after* the co mmi ssion of a 
matrimonial offence by one known to the other, should raise a pre- 
sumption that the offence had been condoned. Fourteen members 
of the Commission recommended that whore one spouse had com- 
mitted adultery or had treated the other with cruelty, the husband 
and wife should bo allowed a trial period not exceeding a month, 
during which they might come together in an attempt to effect a 
reconciliation ; nothing ensuing during that period should bo regarded 
as amounting to condonation of the previous offence. This suggestion 
was opposed by Lord Morton, Mrs. Allon, Dr. Baird, Sir Frederick 
Burrows, and Mr. Lawrence. 

Nullity of Marriage. Tho fact that the parties had consented to the 
artificial insemination of the wife, with tho seed of oither the husband 
or a donor, should be a bar to proceedings by cither spouse for 
nullity on the ground of impotence. 

Judicial Separation. Desertion, insanity, or failure to comply with 
a decree for restitution of conjugal rights should no longer bo grounds 
for judicial separation Eighteen members of tho Commission 
recommended that artificial insemination by a donor without the 
husband’s consent should bo an additional ground of judicial 
separation, Lord Keith dissenting. 

Marriage Guidance and Conciliation. Tho Commission recommended 
that a suitably qualified body should bo set up at an early date to 
review the marriage law and the existing arrangements for pre- 
marital education and training. Tho State should give every 
encouragement to the existing agencies engaged in matrimonial 
conciliation, but should not define any formal pattern of conciliation 
agencies or sot up an official conciliation service. Local authorities 
should bo empowered to make contributions towards such agencies ; 
any sueli expenditure approved by the appropriate Minister should 
rank Cor Exchequer grunt to tho extent of not less than 50 pei cent. 

Children of Divorced Parents. After pointing out that some 20,000 
children under 10 wero affected each year by tho divorce of their 
parents, the Commission rocomni ended that in every ease of divorce, 
nullity, or judicial separation the court must bo satisfied that the 
arrangements proposed for tho care and upbringing of any children 
wore tho best which could bo devised in the circumstances ; until 
the court was so satisfied, tho decree nisi should not bo made absolute. 
Written statements should bo submitted to the court on tho proposed 
arrangements, and provision made for investigation and report by a 
court welfare officer in such casos as tho court might direct. Tho 
present arrangement whereby in London there was a court wolf arc 
officer seconded from the probation service should be extended to 
oach of tho 42 towns in which matrimonial casos wore tried, and the 
court’s jurisdiction to make orders in rospoet of children in matri- 
monial proceedings should be extended to illegitimate, adopted, or 
other children living in the family at the time the homo was broken up. 
The court should have power to roquire a local authority to receive 
a child into its care. Divorce oases tried in London in which children 
under 16 wore affected should bo placed in a special list of causes 
for hoaring. 

Damages and Costs. A wife should be given tho same right to 
claim damages from an adulteress as her husband had to claim them 
from an adulterer ; at the moment sho could bring an action for 
enticement against tho woman concerned, but the burden of proof 
upon her was heavy. Tho Commission considered that there was no 
justiff cation for allowing a wife to retain her privileged position in 
matrimonial proceedings, whereby her costs wero regarded as 
a matter for which tho husband bore financial liability; in this 
connexion it cited a ease in which a husband had had to pay his 
wife’s costs although her allegations against him had proved 
unfounded. They therefore recommended that husband and wife 
should be treated on exactly tho same footing in rospoet of liability 
for costs. 

Maintenance. The Commission recommended (1) that a wife’s re- 
marriage should extinguish her right to claim maintenance from her 
former husband, and (2) that a husband should bo able to apply for a 
maintenance order against his wife on the ground that he was 
unable to support himself, and that Ms wife had means more than 
reasonably sufficient for her own support. When one of the parties 
to a dissolved or annulled marriage died, the survivor should have 
the right to apply for provision out of tho deceased’s estate, and the 
court should be empowered to make an order. 

Thirteen members of tho Commission supported the recommenda- 
tion that tho court should continue to have power to order financial 
provision to be made for a guilty wife, and that the High Court 
should be given the same power in respect of a guilty husband. On 
the other hand. Lord Morton, Sir Frodoriok Burrows, Mrs. Joncs- 
Roberts, Lord Keith, Lord Walker and Mr. Young considered it 
wrong in principle that a husband or wife should he required to 
support a guilty spouse. 

The Commission considered that it would be inadvisable to 
introduce any system of attachment of wages for the enforcement 
of maintenance orders ; with two dissenting votes, it recommended 
that committal to prison should not cancel the arrears of maintenance 
in respect of which the imprisonment was imposed. 


Property Rights between Husband and Wife. The Commission 
(Sir Frodenck Burrows dissenting) recommended (1) that if one 
spouse had left the other in the matrimonial home, he or she should 
not bo able to turn out the other spouse, or take away any of the 
essential contents of the home without a court order ; and (2) that 
tho person to whom instalments under a mortgage or hire-purchase 
agreement were due should be bound to accept payment if tendered 
by the other spouse. Savings made from housekeeping money, or 
investments and purchases made with the savings, should ordinarily 
belong to husband and wife in equal shares. 

Administration of the Law, The Commission recommended (1) that 
steps should be taken as soon as possible to enable all divorce cases 
to be tried by judges of the High Court , (2) that the period which 
must normally elapse before a spouse who had obtained a decree nisi 
could apply for it to be made absolute should be increased from hit 
weeks to three months. 

Marriage with Certain Relations. The report pointed out that the 
law prohibited marriage with certain relations by kindred or affinity, 
and that tho prohibition which gave rise to most concern was that 
relating to marriage with a divorced wife’s sister or husband’s brother. 
The majority of the Co mmi ssion (Lord Morton, Sir Frederick Burrows 
and Mr. Flecker dissentmg) recommended that it should be permis- 
sible for a divorced person to marry during the lifetime of his or 
her former spouse any person whom he or she could lawfully marry 
at the present tune if that former spouse were dead. 

Legislation on Marriage and Divorce. 

The Attorney-General (Sir Reginald Mannmgham-Buller) told 
the House of Commons on June 4, 1956, that although there 
was no prospect of early legislation to carry out the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, the Lord Chancellor was considering 
those recommendations which could be effected by admini- 
strative action or by amendment to the rules of court. Lord 
Mancroft (then Under-Secretary, Home Office) stated on Oct. 
24, 1956, that although no major change m the divorce laws 
would be undertaken by the Government, action would he 
taken on the Commission’s recommendations for the protection 
of children, where tins could he done without legislation. 

Lord Mancroft said that the most important and by far the most 
controversial of the Commission’s recommendations was tho question 
of allowing divorce if tho parties had been separated for seven years. 
The Commission were equally divided on this matter, and he suspected 
that it r effected a similar division of opinion in the country and 
probably in the Houso. That being so, few Governments would be 
ready to legislate without first allowing time for public opinion to 
crystallize and for Parliament to express its views. Legislation would 
be required (he continued) to enable a court to withhold a decroo 
absolute until it was satisfied about the children’s welfare, as the 
Commission had recommended, but he could not hold out much hope 
of legislation on these linos in tho coming session ; the Lord Chancollor, 
however, proposed to invite the Supreme Court Rules Committee to 
consider what other amendments to the rules of court wore needod, 
and similar action was proposed in Scotland. Other loss important 
recommendations wero suitable for private members’ Bills, whioh 
was the ouly way in wMch the form of the divorce law had been 
affected in the last 20 years. 

The Commission’s recommendation that the normal period 
between a decree nisi and a decree absolute should be extended 
to three months came into effect from April 30, 1957, under an 
order previously signed on March 14 by Lord Kilmuir (the Lord 
Chancellor) and Lord Merriman (president of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High Court). The order 
permitted the court to fix a shorter period at its discretion. 
[The interval between the two decrees, which is designed to 
allow time for any necessary inquiries by the Queen’s Proctor, 
was formerly six months but was reduced to six weeks in 1946.] 

Four Bills dealing with marriage and divorce, all of which 
had been passed during the spring or early summer of 1958, 
were enacted on July 7, and a fifth on July 24. Three of these 
— the Divorce (Insanity and Desertion) Bill, the Matrimonial 
Proceedings (Children) Bill, and the Matrimonial Causes 
(Property and Maintenance) Bill — were private members’ Bills 
designed to give effect to specific recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. The Maintenance Orders Bill, a Government 
measure, permitted the attachment of earnings to cover arrears 
of maintenance — a proposal which the Commission had con- 
sidered inadvisable. 

The Divorce (Insanity and Desertion) Bill, introduced by Mr. Deedes 
(C.), was enacted on July 24. It provided (a) that when a divorce 
was sought on the ground of incurable insanity, treatment as a 
voluntary patient in a hospital or other institution should be recog- 
nized as constituting care and treatment under the terms of the 
Matrimonial Causes Aot, 1950 ; and ( b ) that when a divorce was 
sought on the ground of three years’ desertion, tho deserting spouse 
should be regarded as having retained the intention to desert even 
if he or she became insane during that period. [Under the existing 
law, a divorce could he granted only if the deserting spouse retained 
the intention throughout the period of desertion, and it could be 
held that insanity precluded the maintenance of that intention.] 
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Tlie Matrimonial Proceedings (Children) Bill, introduced by Mr. 
Moyle (Lab.), provided (a) that no decree msi should be made 
absolute until the court was satisfied that adequate arrangements 
had been made for the children’s welfare ; (6) that a court welfare 
service, recruited from the probation service, should be established 
to assist the judge by investigating the circu m stances when he was 
faced with difficult decisions ; (c) that the court should have power to 
commit a child to the care of a local authority ; (cZ) that the court’s 
power should extend to illegitimate, adopted, and other children 
living as part of the family. 

The Matrimonial Causes (Property and Maintenance) Bill, introduced 
by Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth (C.), provided (a) that the High Court 
might make an order for maintenance or alimony, not only on 
pronouncing a decree of divorce, nullity, or judicial separation, but 
at any later time ; ( b ) that a wife who had applied for financial 
relief against her husband might ask the High Court to set aside a 
disposition of property made by him within the previous three years 
with the intention of defeating her claim ; (c) that the court might 
not set aside a disposition made for valuable consideration to a 
person acting m good faith and without notice of the husband’s 
intention; (d) that a divorced women might apply to the High 
Court for provision to he made for her out of her former husband’s 
estate, if he had died without ma king reasonable provision for her ; 
(e) that a divorced man would have the same right in respect of the 
estate of a former wife ; (/) that where the respondent had parted 
with money or property of the applicant’s, the High Court or county 
court might order him to pay an appropriate sum m respect of that 
money or property. The Act does not apply to Scotland or Northern 
Ireland. 

The Maintenance Orders Bill provided (a) that where payments 
under a maintenance order were in arrears to the extent of four 
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weekly payments, or two payments due at longer mtervals, a court 
might make an order requiring the defaulter’s employer to make 
deductions from his earnings and pay the money deducted to a court 
officer for transmission to the beneficiary ; ( b ) that the maximum 
term of imprisonment for disobeying a maintenance order should 
be reduced from three months to six weeks ; (c) that imprisonment 
should not wipe out arrears of maintenance ; ( d ) that a man might 
not be committed more than once for the same arrears. The Act 
comes into effect on Feb. 16, 1959. 

During the debate on the Bill, Government spokesmen pomted 
out that about 5,000 men were sent to prison every year for failure 
to meet their maintenance obligations. 

The Marriage Acts Amendment Bill, introduced by Dr. Somerville 
Hastings (Lab.), ended the legal anomaly whereby an Anglican 
church could be used for marriages as soon as it was built and 
registered, whereas a Nonconformist chapel or Itoman Catholic 
church could not be registered for marriages loss than 12 months 
after first bemg used for worship. The Bill provided (1) that during 
the first year after a church or chapel had been built, marriages 
might be solemnized there in the presence of the registrar ; and (2) 
that after a year an authorized person might be appointed to take 
the place of the registrar. 

Mr. Butler (Home Secretary) announced on July 8 that he 
had set up an expert committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Justice Arthian Davies, to advise him on certain proposals 
which had been made to codify and improve the existing law 
on separation and maintenance relating to matrimonial pro- 
ceedings in magistrates’ courts. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian) (Prev. rep. 16109 A$ 12360 B; 11691 A.) 

Statistics. 


DivoTee statistics for the seven years 1950 to 1957 inclusive are given m the following tables, contained in the Annual Abstract 
of Statistics for 1958 published by the Central Statistical Office : 

England and Wales.* 


Dissolution of marriage : 

Petitions filed 

On grounds of : Adultery . 

Desertion 
Cruelty 
Lunacy • 
Presumed decease 
Bape, etc. 

By husbands 
By wives 

Suits disposed of t 
Decrees nisi granted 
Decrees absolute granted 
Nullity of marriage : 

Petitions filed 
By husbands 
By wives 

Suits disposed of t 
Decrees nisi granted 
Decrees absolute granted 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

29,096 

37,637t 

33,770 

29,845 

28,347 

27,656 

27,753 

27,210 

11,947 

14,084 

13,326 

12,299 

11,907 

11,800 

11,795 

11,879 

13,739 

18,243 

15,133 

12,672 

11,622 

11,081 

10,713 

9,910 

3,101 

4,792 

4,910 

4,528 

4,485 

4,443 

4,912 

5,117 

242 

418 

284 

225 

238 

211 

222 

177 

59 

83 

92 

96 

66 

83 

85 

94 

8 

17 

25 

25 

29 

38 

26 

33 

13,207 

16,265 

14,705 

13,159 

12,708 

12,527 

12,538 

12,400 

15,889 

21,372 

19,065 

16,686 

15,639 

15,129 

15,215 

14,810 

30,147 

30,419 

32,523 

29,824 

28,091 

26,646 

26,455 

26,085 

29,482 

29,936 

31,966 

29,275 

27,353 

26,093 

25,991 

25,489 

30,331 

28,265 

33,274 

29,736 

27,471 

26,262 

25,718 

23,323 

633 

745 

797 

697 

689 

658 

673 

648 

361 

414 

464 

381 

364 

357 

377 

362 

272 

331 

333 

316 

325 

301 

296 

286 

605 

570 

676 

618 

603 

579 

581 

589 

584 

559 

655 

596 

577 

556 

562 

561 

539 

502 

648 

590 

556 

554 

547 

462 


* Excluding proceedings for restitution of conjugal rights. 

t The increased number of petitions filed in 1951 reflected the introduction in October 1950 of the 


Legal Aid Scheme under the Legal Aid Advice Act, 1949. 
t Both in and out of Court. 

Scotland. 

1950 1951 1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Divorce : 

Actions in which final judgment given 

2,216 

1,957 

2,756 

2,420 

2,271 

2,132 

1,951 

1,801 

On grounds of : Adultery . 

851 

728 

1,059 

920 

861 

839 

811 

749 

Desertion 

1,242 

1,086 

1,460 

1,265 

1,153 

1,045 

849 

766 

Insanity . 

15 

22 

29 

21 

14 

21 

20 

17 

Cruelty 

108 

121 

208 

212 

241 

227 

271 

269 

Sodomy 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 



At instance of : Husbands 

1,140 

920 

1,256 

1,057 

996 

991 

898 

842 

Wives 

1,076 

1,037 

1,500 

1,363 

1,275 

1,141 

1,053 

959 

Divorce granted . . 

2,185 

1,927 

2,701 

2,353 

2,200 

2,054 

1,865 

1,723 

The figures given above exclude cases of judicial separation. — (Annual Abstract of Statistics for 1958, Central Statistical Office) 


A. UNITED NATIONS. — Secretariat. - Appointment 
of New Under- Secretary for Special Political Affairs. 

The appointment of Mr. Chakravarthi Narasimhan (India) 
as U.N. Under-Secretary for Special Political Affairs vice Sir 
Humphrey Trevelyan (Great Britain) was announced on Dec. 1 
by the U.N. Secretary-General, Dr. Hammarskjold. Sir 
Humphrey Trevelyan had resigned the post a month earlier 
following his appointment as British Ambassador to Iraq. 

Mr. Narasimhan had been executive secretary of the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 
since 1956 ; prior to that year he was head of the economic 
affairs department of the Indian Ministry of Finance. He will 
take up his new appointment on January 26, 1959. 

(U.N. Information Centre, London) (16210 A 5 15918 G.) 


B. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. — Empire Day 
renamed Commonwealth Day. 

The U.K. Prime Minister (Mr. Macmillan) informed the 
House of Commons on Dec. 18 that Empire Day (May 24) 
would be renamed Commonwealth Day with the concurrence 
of the other Commonwealth Governments and of the Empire 
Day Movement. (Times) (Prev. rep. 16174 B.) 

C. VATICAN. — Papal Consistory. 

The 23 newly-created cardinals were officially raised to the 
Sacred College at a secret consistory held by Pope John at the 
Vatican on Dec. 15. The Pope also announced a number of 
other Church appointments, including that of Cardinal Masella 
as Camerlengo (Chamberlain) of the Roman Catholic Church. 
(Universe) (Prev. rep. 16495 A.) 
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A. ^ AUSTRALIA. — Government Victory in General 
“ ^^ era i“Couiitry Party Majorities in Senate 
and House of Representatives. - Mr. Menzies forms New 
Federal Government. 

In the Australian general elections, held on Nov. 22 , Mr, 
Menzies’ Liberal and Country Party coalition government was 
returned to power with an increased majority in the House of 
Representatives and, lor the first tune for three years, with a 
majority in the Senate. Mr. Menzies not only won his fifth 
consecutive general election but also obtained his biggest 
majority m the House of Representatives since he first took 
office m 1914). 

Elections to House of Representatives. 

The major parties contesting the elections were the Liberals 
and the Country Party (the Government parties), who together 
presented 118 candidates ; the Australian Labour Parly 
(A.L.P.), winch presented 121 candidates ; and the Democratic 
Labour thirty (D.L.P.), which nominated 90 candidates. The 
Queensland Labour Ihirly put forward 17 candidates in 
Queensland, while Ihere were also 20 Communist candidatures. 

Th© Democratic Labour thirty broke away from tho A.L.P. in 1956 
undor th© name of tho Anti-Communist Labour Party (see 15024 A), 
and subsequently adopted lta piosont designation. Tlio Queensland 
Labour Party encoded from th© A.L.P. in April last (so© 15516 A). 

The results of the election for the new House of Representa- 
tives (124 scats) were as follows, comparison being shown with 
the last (1955) general election : 


1958 elections 


1 

1955 elections 

Seals 

Votes Per cent 

Scuts Votes Per cent 

Liberals and 






Country Parly 77 
Australian 

2,002,704 

45 

75 

1,779,092 

46.3 

Labour Party 47 
Democratic 

1,912,222 

42 

48 

1,758,392 

45.8 

Labour Party - 

408,830 

0 

— - 

214,408 

5.0 

Others — 

53,332 

4 

1 

88,484 

2.3 

Notes. — ( 1 ) Tho Liberal Party has 58 members 

in tho now 

House 

and the Country Party 19. 




(2) Th© Australian Labour Party’s total of 47 includes tho two 
members returned respectively for tho Australian Capital Territory 
(Canberra) and tho Northern Territory. As those members only voto 
when matters affecting their eonsUtuoncios aro under discuss Ion, tho 
A.L.lVs effective voting strength In tho now House will thus be 45. 

(3) Figures of votes and percentages for tho 1958 oloctlons 
(published in tho Australian press on Nov. 24) aro provisional, since 
they oxcludo seven constituencies where tho results wore In doubt 
at the time. It was pointed out, however, that the percentages 
would not bo significantly altered by late results. Definitive voting 
figures will not be available until early in 1959. 


(4) There was one Independent member in tho former Houso, 
shown under " Others.” 


Candidates elected in the six Slates were as follows, showing 
also voting figures (provisional, with some late results out- 
standing) and percentages : 


Government parties 

^ .* ^ Votes and Australian Votes and 


New South 

Liberals Country 
Party 

per- 

centage 

Labour por- 

Party oentago 

Wales 

. 16 

8 

731,568 (43.2) 

22 

797,367 (47,1) 

Victoria 

. 18 

5 

567,756 (43.8) 

10 

505,695 (39.0) 

Queensland , 
South 

10 

5 

289,161 (47.9) 

3 

227,632 (37.6) 

Australia . 
Western 

5 

- 

184,018 (43.7) 

6 

192,276 (45.7) 

Australia , 

7 

1 

159,93 3 (51.2) 

1 

107,731 (34.5) 

Tasmania . 

2 

- 

66,417 (42.6) 

3 

70,456 (45.2) 


As stated above, the A.L.P. won the seats for the Australian 
Capital Territory and the Northern Territory. 

Th© Democratic, Labour Party pollod 1 80,771 votos (14.4 per cent) 
in Victoria, its stronghold. In Now South Wales tho DX.P. poll was 
89,818 (5.3 per cent), in Queensland (05,259 (10.8 por cent), in 
Western Australia 30,829 (9.8 por cent), in South Australia 24,556 
(5.8 per cent) and in Tasmania 11,597 (7.4 per cent). Tho Queensland 
Labour Party and tho Communist Party pollod negligibly. 

The Government won four constituencies from the Australian 
Labour Party— two in Queensland (Griffith and Herbert) and 
two in Western Australia (Kalgoorlie and Stirling) — while the 
A.L.P. won three from the Government parties : St. George 
(New South Wales), Braddon (Tasmania) and Leichhardt 
(Queensland). The Liberal Party lost the Victorian constitu- 
encies of Indi and Wimmera to the Country Party, whilst the 
latter party won Moore (Western Australia) from the Liberals. 
All Ministers were re-elected except Sir Arthur Fadden and 
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^i r l McBride > both of whom retired from political 
life before the election. Dr. Evatt, leader of the A.L.P., was 
re-elected with a big majority for Hunter (N.S.W.), polling 
20,798 votes against 6,020 for his Liberal opponent and 4,872 
tor a DX.P. candidate. 


1 he electorate numbered over 5,400,000 (an increase of 
600,000 since 1955), including 360,000 new settlers— 240,000 
from Britain and 120,000 from European countries. Voting was 
compulsory under penalty of a fine for abstention. Australians 
living abroad voted by post, over 6,000 postal ballots being 
registered at Australia House in London. 

Senate Elections. 

^ resu * t °* Government gains from Labour m Queensland 
and Western Australia, the Liberal-Country Party coalition will 
have 32 seats m the Senate and the Australian Labour Party 
28 as from July 1 , 1959 — the Government’s first working 
majority m the Upper House since 1955. In the former Senate 
the Government and the Opposition each held 30 seats, thus 
enabling the Opposition to hold up legislation which, though 
passed by the House of Representatives, could not get through 
the Senate for lack of a Government majority (a notable 
example was the banking legislation, which was twice rejected 
by the Senate though passed by the House of Representatives 
- — see 16112 E, 16033 A). 

Senators aro elected for six years, one-half of tlio Senate coming up 
for re-election trionmally ; they aro directly chosen by the people of 
tho Stales they represent, voting as a single electorate under tho 
proportional reprosontation system. As senatorial elections are held 
every three years, 30 of the GO Senate seats (five in each State) are 
normally contested. In the present elections, however, 32 Senate 
seats were at stake (of which six each wore in Victoria and New South 
Wales) becauso of one retirement and one death. 


Of the 30 Opposition seats in the former Senate, 27 were held 
by the Australian Labour Party and three by the Democratic 
and Queensland Labour parties ; there are no DX.P. or Q L P 
m the new Senate, though the DX.P. contested the 
every State. 

©elections was as follows : 


Queensland . . 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


■parties 

A.L.P. 

DX.P. 

Others 

58 7,254 

044,493 

69,290 

99,263 

480,085 

486,775 

141,301 

12,088 

250,184 

233,195 

60,292 

8,177 

163,055 

183,207 

20,058 

10,198 

156,283 

99,236 

17,244 

1,878 

55,638 

56,824 

23,795 

2,716 


- T ot &} Australia . . 1,099,099 1,703,730 331,980 134,320 

The Gdvernmeat’s^Electoral Programme. 

The Government’s electoral programme was outlined by 
Mr. Menzies in a speech on Oct. 29 in Kooyong, his Melbourne 
constituency. 

Declaring that tho Government would campaign on Its record of 
achievement over the past nine years, Mr. Menzies said that the 
confidence of tho outside world in Australia’s stability and progress 
had been “ eloquently proved ” by the success of the loans recently 
raised in London and New York (see 10465 C). ** We, as trustees,” 
ho added, “ can point to a great estate, in good repair, amazingly 
developed, sensibly managed, and respected and trusted all round 
tho world.” 


While making no specific promises of higher social servico henoflts 
if the Government were returned to power, Mr. Menzies pledged it 
to ” -seize every opportunity within the scope of the economy 
to expand social services and other measures to assist the family 
man.” Specifically, he stated that the Government would (1) provide 
an extra £A. 1,000, 000 a year for oil prospecting, and make another 
£A. 2, 500, 000 available for development in the north-west of Western 
Australia ; (2) reintroduce the banking reform legislation rejected 
by the Senate in the previous Parliament ; (3) reduce taxation 
wherever possible ; (4) set up independent committees to advise the 
Government on taxation problems, the introduction of a decimal 
coinage, and the problems of the dairy industry ; (5) provide aid for 
State Governments wishing to convert their railways to the standard 
gauge ; (6) introduce legislation for uniform nation-wide marriage 
and divorce laws ; (7) improve transport and highways ; (8) convene 
a Premiers’ Conference to discuss the resumption by the States of 
their taxing powers, as well as the whole pattern of Federal-State 
financial relations. In addition, there would be an intensified drlvo to 
expand trade and increase overseas earnings, and Australia would 
continue to press for international commodity agreements to achieve 
greater stability in world prices. 

Attacking the Labour programme outlined by Dr. Evatt (see 
below), Mr. Menzies said that tho cost of the A.L P.’s social service 
“ handouts ” would be &A.165,000,000 and would ” usher in an 
inflation immeasurably moro severe than Australia has ever known.” 
The basic difference hotwoon tho Government and the Opposition, 
he added, was that the former “ resolutely pursues the encouragement 
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of private enterprise ” while Labour aimed to nationalize industry ; 
moreover, the Government £e concentrates on the development of 
resources, production, and trade, which alone can provide new social 
service benefits,*" while Labour “ concentrates on handing out cash 
benefits/* 

In a separate foreign policy statement, Mr. Menzies said that the 
Government’s dominant aim in this field was “ to maintain friendly 
relations, to he good neighbours, and to have powerful friends/* all 
of which required a close alignment with the Commonwealth and the 
United States. Australia would not recognize Communist China, as 
this would be regarded by the free South-East Asian, countries as a 
victory for Communism and would create difficulties with the United 
States. The New Guinea question should be settled by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice if Indonesia’s claim to Dutch New Guinea 
was based on alleged legal right ; if Indonesia contemplated armed 
aggression m furtherance of her claim, it should be resisted by the 
United Nations. Australia would continue to co-operate with the 
Dutch authorities in developing the native population in New Guinea 
for ffitimate self-government. 

The leader of the Country Party (Mr. McEwen) issued a 
statement expressing full support for the Government’s pro- 
gramme as outlined by Mr. Menzies, and endorsing it on behalf 
of the Country Party. 

The Opposition’s Electoral Programme. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Dr. H. V. Evatt, outlined the 
electoral programme of the Australian Labour Party in a 
speech in Sydney on Oct. 15. 

Dr. Evatt pledged the A.L.P. to introduce higher social service 
benefits and tax concessions costing about £A.120, 000,000 a year. 
Specifically, the Labour Party would fl) increase child endowment 
payments to the extent of £A.5 8,500,000, including the virtual 
doubling of the present weekly payments ; (2) double the maternity 
allowance for the first child, and raise the present allowances for 
subsequent children ; (3) mcrease invalid and old-age pensions 
by 10s. a week to £4. ITs. 6d. ; (4) mcrease widows* pensions by 15s ; 
(5) raise service pensions for the totally incapacitated to the level of 
the basic wage (average £A13) , (6) provide marriage loans ; (7) 
introduce an active hire-purchase policy to force down excessive 
interest rates ; (8) make travelling expenses to and from work 

allowable income-tax deductions ; (9) restore cost-of -living adjust- 
ments to the basic wage; (10) support the principle of equal pay for 
women. The A.L.P. would also allow State and local governments 
to have the full proceeds of the petrol and diesel tax for road-building 
programmes. 

In the field of defence, there would be a complete overhaul of 
Australia’s defence administration in relation to national service 
braining, based on voluntary service in peace-time. On the New 
Guinea question. Labour favoured a regional defence pact between 
Australia, the Netherlands and Indonesia. 

Speaking in Melbourne on Oct. 21, Dr. Evatt offered to resign 
the leadership of the Australian Labour Party if the Democratic 
Labour Party would agree to give its second preference votes 
to the A.L.P. in the general election. [In the last Victorian 
State elections D.L.P. second preferences had brought about 
the defeat of several A.L.P. candidates and the return of a 
Liberal-Country Party State Government.] Dr. Evatt said that 
this offer — made “ without reservation ” and irrespective of the 
election result — was designed solely to restore unity to the 
Australian Labour movement. He added : “ I did not seek 
the honour of being leader of the Federal Parli am entary Labour 
Party. I was elected to the party leadership in a ballot of 80 
members. I have never sought my own preferment in the A.L.P. 
and I do not do so now. . . . The D.L.P. claims that my leader- 
ship is an obstacle. I am willing to remove the obstacle. The 
man who says I am a Communist or a Communist sympathizer 
is one of the greatest liars wiio have ever lived/’ 

An earlier offer "by Dr. Evatt to relinq uish the party leadership in 
the cause of Labour unity met with no success when it was made m 
April last. A D.L.P. conference in May decided against exchanging 
preferences with the A.L.P. at the next general election. 

Dr. Evatt’s Controversy with Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Melbourne. 

A controversy arose on the eve of the election between Dr. 
Evatt and the 94-year-old Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Melbourne, Dr. Daniel Mannix, who is a supporter of the 
Democratic Labour Party. 

Cardinal Gilroy (Roman Catholic Archbishop of Sydney, and head 
of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in Anstralia) had declared a week 
before the election that Christians were free to support any political 
party in Australia except the Co mmunis t Party. On Nov. 20 Dr. 
Mannix issued a statement accusing the Labour Party of trying to 
shelter under Cardinal Gilroy's name m advertisements published 
throughout Australia and in pamphlets distributed to congregations 
outside Roman Catholic churches. He added : e< Every Communist 
and Communist sympathizer in Australia wants a victory for the 
Evatt party. ... It should be a significant warning for every Catholic 
and every decent Australian/* In reply. Dr. Evatt issued a statement 
on Nov. 21 emphasizing that the A.L.P, was opposed to Communism 


without reservation and was “ essentially a Christian movement ” ; 
while expressmg admiration and respect for Dr. Mannix as a 
“ crusader for freedom,” he (Dr. Evatt) deplored his “ open entry 
into the field of party-political activity.” 

In a post-election statement on Nov. 23, Dr. Evatt described Dr. 
Manmx’s statement of Nov. 20 as a “ slander directed against the 
Labour Party,” a “ deliberately tuned bomb,” and “ an illustration 
of the Menzies -Ma nnix axis m operation.” Pointing out that Mr. 
Calwell (deputy leader of the A.L P. m the House of Representatives) 
and Senator McKenna (Opposition leader in the Senate) were both 
practising Catholics, he said that they both agreed with him that 
Dr. Manmx’s views on party politics were “ governed by his active 
sponsorship of and patronage of the Santa Maria movement ” 
[a Roman Catholic organization which has recently identified itself 
with the arms of the Democratic Labour Party.] 

Dr. Evatt went on to assert that the aims of the Santa Maria 
movement were identical with those of Mr. Menzies, whom he accused 
of introducing mto Australian politics “ a force on the pattern of 
European totalitarian politics.” After saying that many European 
immi grants resented the in troduction of ** ecclesiastical interference ” 
m free elections, Dr. Evatt added that Catholic leaders like the 
“ kindly, gentle, charitable Cardinal Gilroy have frowned upon these 
un-Austra lian methods and have insisted on the right of the people 
to give a free vote at the polls in favour of the great Australian 
labour movement.” In conclusion. Dr. Evatt said that <c in spite of 
the gratuitous insult and false defamation of the supporters of 
Labour as Co mmunis ts and Communist sympathizers, a large number 
of Austr alians have hurled the insult hack m the faces of the Govern- 
ment, the Democratic Labour Party, and its sponsors/* 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Hobart (Dr. Young) and eight 
other Catholic bishops issued a statement the same evening criticizing 
Dr. Evatt for what was described as “ a wild attack on Archbishop 
Mannix , who is admired mside and outside Australia for his courageous 
defence of justice and freedom for more than 40 years.” Dr. Young 
added : “ People are gettmg tired of cries of * conspiracy * whenever 
someone in this free democracy does or says something that isn’t 
pleasing to Dr. Evatt. Before it was the Petrov Royal Commission. 
Now it is the forthright Catholic Archbishop, who has every right to 
talk to his people about matters of conscience ...” 


New Federal Government. 

The new Federal Government was announced by Mr. Menzies 
on Dec. 8, comprising 12 Ministers of Cabinet rank and 10 
Ministers who are not members of the Cabinet — an innovation 
m Australian political life Its membership was as follows ; 

Cabinet Ministers. 


♦Mr. Robert G. Menzies 
♦Mr. John McEwen . . 
fMr. Harold Edward Holt . 
♦Mr. Richard G. Casey 


♦Senator W. H. Spooner 


fMr. Athol Gordon Townley . . 
♦Mr. Paul Hasluck 
fMr. William McMahon 
♦Senator S. D. Paltridge 

♦Mr. Charles W. Davidson . 
♦Mr. A. R. Downer 
Sir Garfield Barwiek, Q.C. . . 


Prime Minister. 

Trade. 

Treasurer. 

External Affairs, and in charge 
of the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization. 

Vice-President of the Execu- 
tive Council, and Minister 
for National Development. 

Defence. 

Territories. 

Labour and National Service. 

Shipping and Transport, and 
Civil Aviation. 

Postmaster-General. 

Immigration. 

Attorney-General . 


Non-Cabinet Ministers. 


♦Senator W. J. Cooper 
♦Dr. D. A. Cameron . 

♦Mr. J. O. Cramer 
♦Mr. F. M. Osborne . . 

♦Mr. H. S. Roberton 
♦Senator N. H. D. Henty 
Mr. Charles F. Adermann . . 
Mr. Allan Shallcross Hulme. . 
Mr. Gordon Freeth 
Senator John Grey Gorton . . 
♦ No change, t Held different ; 


Repatriation. 

Health. 

Army. 

Air. 

Social Services. 

Customs and Excise. 

Primary Industry. 

Supply. 

Interior and Works. 

Navy. 

irtfolio In previous Government. 


The principal changes as compared with Mr. Menzies’ former 
administration were : (1) Mr. Harold Holt, deputy leader of 
the Liberal Party, became Federal Treasurer in succession to 
Sir Arthur Fadden, who retired from political life at the disso- 
lution of the former Parliament (see 16090 C) ; (2) Mr. A. G. 
Townley, previously Minister of Supply, became Minister of 
Defence vice Sir Philip McBride, who also retired from politics 
before the general election after holding the Defence portfolio 
since 1950 ; (3) Sir Garfield Barwiek, one of the five new 
Ministers (see below), became Attorney-General vice Senator 
O’Sullivan, who had been Government leader in the Senate 
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since 1949 and had expressed the wish to retire from the 
Ministry ; (4) Mr. McMahon, previously Minister for Primary 
Industry, became Minister of Labour and National Service vice 
Mr. Henry Holt, who had held these portfolios since Mr. Menzies 
was first returned to office m 1949 ; (5) five new Ministers 
entered the Government— Sir Garfield Barwiclc, Mr. Adermann, 
Mr. Ilulme, Mr. Freeth and Senator Gorton. 

Sir Garfield Barwick (Liberal) is one of Australia’s leading lawyers 
and was president of the Law Council of Australia in 1952-54 ; he 
was elected to the Federal llouso of Representatives for Parramatta 
(N.S.W .) at a by-election m March, last— see 16099 B. As shown 
above, ho is a member of tlio Cabinet, whoreas the other now Ministers 
are not of Cabinet rank. 

Mr. Charles Adermann (Country Party) has represented Maranoa 
(Queensland) smoo 1943, and was formerly chairman of the Queensland 
Peanut Marketing Board, lie suoeeedod Mr. MacMahon as Minister 
for Primary Industry. 

Mr. Allan Hulme (Liberal) has represented Petrie (Queensland) 
since 1949. A chartered accountant, he has been chairman of tho 
Commonwealth Immigration Wanning Council since 1956. Ho 
succeeded Mr, Townley as Minister of Supply. 

Mr. Gordon Freeth (Liboral) has represented Forrest (Western 
Australia) since 1949. He is a lawyer by profession, and rowed for 
Australia in tho British Empire Games in 1938. He succeeded Mr. 
Allan Fair hall as Munster of tlio interior and Works. 

Senator John Gorton (Liboral) took over tho Navy portfolio from 
Mr. Davidson, who formerly combined it with that of Postmaster- 
Genoral. Ho has boon a senator for Victoria since 1949. A graduate 
of Brasenoso Co Uogo, Oxford, he served as a pilot in tho R.A.A.F. 
during tho Second World War. 

Among leading Ministers to retain their former portfolios 
were Mr. John McEwen (Deputy Prime Minister), who succeeded 
Sir Arthur Fadden as Leader of the Country Party m March 
last ; Mr. Richard Casey, who remains in charge of External 
Affairs ; and Senator Spooner, who will succeed Senator 
O’Sullivan as Government leader in the Senate. Of the 12 
Cabinet Ministers, seven are Liberals and five are members of 
the Country Party. 

Apart from Sir Arthur Fadden and Sir Philip McBride, who had 
retired from public life, and Senator 0 ’Sullivan, who had retired from 
the Ministry at his own roqueet, tho only mombor of the former 
Government omitted from tho now Administration was Mr. Allan 
Fairhall, who had boon Minister of the Interior and Works since 1956. 
Mr. Monzios said that ho was sorry to lose “ for a time ” the services 
of Mr. Fairhall, “but with complex constitutional problems arising 
in tho immediate future I wished to avail myself of Sir Garfield 
Barwiclc, a leader of tho Bar and eminent constitutional lawyer. 
It therefore became necessary to mako a replacement, and I have 
dono this with regret.” 

The new Australian Parliament opens on Feb. 17, 1959. As 
a result of the general election, Mr. Menzies’ Government will 
have the biggest majority in the House of Representatives since 
federation in 1901.— (Sydney Morning Herald - Australian News 
and Information Bureau - Times) (Prev. rep. Dissolution, 
16364 D ; General Elections (1955), 14649 A ; Cabinet, 

16140 A ; 15170 A.) 

A. WESTERN GERMANY. — New Government in 
Bavaria. - Dr. Seidel re-elected Land Premier. 

The outgoing Prime Minister of Bavaria, Dr. Planns Seidel 
(Christian Social Union), was rc-eleetcd on Dee. 9 by the new 
Bavarian Landtag , obtaining 120 votes against 68 for Dr. 
Iloegner, the former Social Democratic Prime Minister. On the 
same day Dr. Seidel announced the membership of his Ministry, 
as follows : 

l)r. Hanna Soidel (O.S.U.), Prime Minister ; Horr Rudolf Eberhard 
(C.B.U.), Deputy Prime Minister and Finance ; Herr Alfons Goppel 
(G.S.U.), Interior; Dr, Otto Schedl (C.S.U.), Economic Affairs; 
Herr Walter Stain (Rofugeo Party), Labour ; Dr. Aloys Ilundliammer 
(O.S.TJ.), Agriculture ; Dr. Albrecht Haas (Free Democrat), Justice ; 
Professor Theodor Maunz (C.S.U.), Education. 

As shown, the Cabinet is based on a coalition between the 
Christian Social Union, the Refugee Party, and the Free 
Democrats, — (Die Welt, Hamburg) (Prev. rep. 16540 B.) 

B. CEYLON. — Ministerial Appointment. 

Senator Sarath Wijesinghe was appointed Minister of 
Nationalized Services and Road Transport with effect from 
Sept. 10, following the transfer of cargo handling at Colombo 
Port to a Government-owned corporation (see 16378 C) and the 
nationalization of all bus services (see 16277 B). The new 
Ministry will also be in charge of all ports, lighthouses, and road 
transport matters in general. Senator Wijesinghe was previously 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Finance. 

(Ceylon Government Information Department) (14849 A.) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Queen’s Christmas 
Broadcast to Britain and the Commonwealth. 

Her Majesty the Queen made the following Christmas Day 
broadcast from Sandringham House to the peoples of Britain 
and the Commonwealth : 

" A happy Christmas to you all. Every year 1 look forward to 
opening the letters, parcels and telegrams that come to me from all 
parts of the world. My husband and children 30 m me in thanking 
all of you who have sent us your good wishes for Christmas and the 
New Year. 

“ Some of you have written to say that you would like to see our 
children on television tins afternoon. We value your interest in thorn 
and I can assure you that we have thought about this a great deal 
before deciding agamst it. We would like our soil and daughter to 
grow up as normally as possible so that they will be able to serve 
you and tho Commonwealth faithfully and well when they are old 
enough to do so. We believe that public life is not a fan* burden to 
place on growing children. I am sure that all of you who are parents 
will understand. 

“ Very soon now wo shall be entering into the uncertainty and 
promise of a New Year, I hope very much that it proves to be a 
year of progress and happmess for us all. My family and I are 
looking forward to it, especially because many of us will be travelling 
to different parts of tho world and hope to see more of you than 
ever before. 

“ In threo weeks* tune my husband goos to India and Pakistan 
and then on across the Pacific. My mother is going to East Africa 
and my uncle, tho Duke of Gloucester, and his wife, will be travelling 
as my representatives to Nigeria. My aunt, the Duchess of Kent, 
and my cousin, Princess Alexandra, are also undertaking long 
journeys. Together they will be visiting Central and South America 
m the Spring, and later Princess Alexandra goos to Australia to attend 
tho centenary celebrations of tho State of Queensland. 

“ In June my husband and 1 will bo going to Canada once again. 
This time wo go primarily to open tho groat St. Lawrence Seaway, 
but wo shall bo visiting many other parts of tho country as well. 
Lastly, towards the end of the year we are going to Ghana, and on 
our way back wo intend to visit my people m Sierra Leone and the 
Gambia. So, between us, we are going to many parts of the world. 
Wo have no plans for space travel at the moment. 

“ To Christians all over the world, Christmas is an occasion for 
family gatherings and colebrations, for presents and parties, for 
friendship and goodwill. To many of my people Christmas does not 
have the same religious significance. But friendship and goodwill are 
common to us all. So it is a good time to remember those around 
us who are far from home, fooling perhaps strange and lonely. My 
own thoughts arc with the men, women, and children from other 
parts of tho Commonwealth who have como to live and work in the 
groat cities of this country and may well bo missing the warmth and 
sunshine of their homelands. 

“ In recent years tho Commonwealth countries have been moving 
a great co-operative effort to raise standards of living Ev<m m, the 
pace of our everyday life has been such that there has hardly been 
enough time to enjoy the things which appeal to men’s minds and 
which make life a full experience. After all, our standard of hying 
has a spiritual as well as a material aspect. Tho genius of scientists, 
inventors, find engineers can make hfe more comfortable and 
prosperous. 

“ But, throughout history, the spiritual and intellectual aspirations 
of mankind have been inspired by prophets and dreamers, philoso- 
phers, men of ideas and poets, artists in paint, sculpture and music, 
the whole company who challenge and give pleasure. To their 
number, I would add tho teachers in church, school, and university, 
whose enormous job it is to awaken the minds of the younger 
generations and instil into them tho essence of our accumulated 
civilization. 

“ I am sure that many of you have thought about these things 
before, but it seems to me that Christmas is just the time to be 
■grateful to those who add fullness to our lives. Even so, we need 
something more. We all need tho kind of security that one gets from 
a happy and united family. Before I return to nunc, let me once 
again wish every one of you a very happy Christmas from all of us 
here at Sandringham, and may God’s blessing bo with you in the 
coming year.” 

Her Majesty’s Christmas broadcast was televised, as on 
Christmas Day 1957 . — (Times) (Prev. rep. 15926 C.) 

D. INDIA. — Formation of National Mineral 
Development Corporation. 

The Indian Minister for Mines and Oil, Mr. K. D. Malaviya, 
announced on Nov. 15 that the Government of India had set 
up a new company, under the name of the National Mineral 
Development Corporation (Private) Limited, with responsibility 
for exploiting minerals in the public sector as far as practicable, 
excluding oil, natural gas, and coal. The company will have 
an authorized capital of 150,000,000 rupees (£11,250,000) and 
will initially undertake the exploitation of iron-ore at Kiriburu 
(Orissa), near the Bihar border ; the ore will be exported to 
Japan under an agreement to supply 2,000,000 tons of iron-ore 
annually to the Japanese steel mills. 

(Indian High Commissioner’s Office, London) 
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A. ALGERIA. — Military Operations in Fourth Year 
of Algerian War (November 1957 -November 1958)* - 
Heavy Fighting in Tunisian Frontier Area. - French and 
Algerian Casualties. 

The military situation in Algeria, which had greatly improved 
during the summer and autumn of 1957, again deteriorated in 
the early months of 195S. The insurgents’ “ National Liberation 
Army ” showed itself to be better armed, trained, and organized 
than at any previous period, and inflicted heavy casualties on 
the French forces in a series of battles near the Tunisian 
frontier and elsewhere. By June, however, it had become 
apparent that the rebels’ own casualties, which were far higher 
than at any time since the outbreak of the rebellion, were 
imposing an intolerable strain on them, and in consequence 
they reverted to smaller organizational units, guerrilla tactics, 
and an increased use of terrorism. 

The principal developments in the military situation during 
the fourth year of the Algerian War (November 1957-November 
1958) are described below under cross-headings : 

The Insurgent Forces. 

At the beg inning of 1958 French military sources estimated 
the strength of the “ Liberation Army ” at 30,000 “ regulars ” 
and 30,000 reserves. Although insurgent casualties during the 
first seven months of the year were given in official French 
statements as 23,53-1 killed and captured (nearly four-fifths of 
their regular forces), the rebels’ numbers remained approxi- 
mately constant, as they found no difficulty in obtaining 
recruits among young Moslems ; in this connexion it was 
pointed out that there were 5,000,000 Moslems under 20 years of 
age in Algeria, constituting 56 per cent of the population. 
Spokesmen of the National Liberation Front (F.L.N.) claimed 
that they had 100,000 men under arms, including reserve and 
auxiliary formations in addition to fighting troops. 

During- the winter of 1957-58 a complete reorganization of the 
Insurgent forces was carried out. Whereas in the summer of 1956, 
Sn view of the reinforcement of the French troops in Algeria, the 
insurgents had split up into small bands of about 30 men, they were 
reformed Into battalions 380 strong, subdivided into companies and 
sections. Their organization was modelled on that of the French 
Army, In which many of the rebel commanders had served in Indo- 
china. As a result of the heavy casualties suffered by the insurgents 
in a number of pitched battles during the early months of 1958, 
however, they largely reverted in June to their earlier form of 
organization in smaller and more mobile bands. 

Moslems serving in the French Army continued to desert to the 
insurgents dur ing this penod, though in smaller numbers than, in 
previous years ; among them were 10 officers who joined the rebel 
forces in April 1958, after travelling secretly from France Jfco Algeria 
vl&- JSufflaomat (Minister of the Armed Forces in General 

de Gaulle’s Cabinet) claimed on Nov. 12, 1958. that the number of 
Moslem deserters from the French forces had fallen from 366 in 
Mar ch 1956 to 80 in October 1958, whereas the number of insurgents 
coming over to the French had risen from only one in March 1956 
to an average of 300 in July and August 1958. 

Military operations during the early months of 1958 were largely 
dominated by the insurgents’ attempts to increase the supply of arms 
entering the country from Tunisia and Libya. The French military 
authorities stated in August that 15,056 weapons had been captured 
from the rebels during the first seven months of the year. After the 
rebels* defeat in the “ battle of the frontier ” the smuggling of arms 
from Morocco increased, several camel caravans being intercepted 
in the Mecheria area of western Algeria. 

The French Forces. 

M. Chaban-Delmas (Defence Minister in M. Gaillard’s 
Cabinet) stated on April 3, 1958, that the French Army had 

370.000 men serving in Algeria ; if there were added the 

30.000 members of the Air Force, the naval forces, the harkas 
(the Moslem “ home guard ” organized by the French), and 

15.000 recruits undergoing training, the total French forces in 
Algeria numbered 450,000 men. 

In view of the improvement in the military situation, M. Bourges- 
Maunoury’s Government decided in August 1957 to reduce the 
number of troops in Algeria by about 70,000 men by the end of 
1958, and to reduce the term of military service from 27 months to 
two years. In accordance with this decision, contingents of conscripts 
were released after 24 months* service on Jan. 1 and March 1, 1958. 
After discussions with the High Command in Algiers, however, 
M. Chaban-Delmas stated on Feb. 7 that the forces in Algeria would 
he stabilized at their existing level ; he subsequently announced that 
a contingent which was to have been released on May 1 after two 
years’ service would be retained for an indefinite period. 

The need for maintaining such a large force in Algeria arose from 
the adoption of the system of QuadriUaye* a system whereby, in order 
to ensure the loyalty of the Moslem population and to protect them 
from Insurgent terrorism, the great majority of the French troops 
were dispersed over the country in small units responsible for the 
defence of specific sectors. In consequence the bulk of the actual 
fighting fell to six parachute regiments, including parachute units of 
the Foreign Legion. 


Military Operations. 

The most important military operations during the fourth 
year of the war took place along the Tunisian frontier. To 
hamper the movement of arms and men across the border, the 
French had constructed in 1957 a defence system of electrified 
barbed-wire barriers, known as the “ Monce Line,” running 
from B6ne to El-Ma-El-Abiod, south of Tebessa (see page 
16184 and map on page 16203). The zone between this point 
and Negrine, on the edge of the Sahara, was controlled by 
radar, which gave warning of the approach of insurgent units. 

The rebels nevertheless evolved a technique for dealing with the 
barrier ; on approaching it they would signal to their comrades on 
the other side, and would then cut the electrified wires simultaneously 
from both sides, using German or Italian wire-cutters insulated 
against 12 000 volts. The French detection system, however, gave 
immediate warning of any breach in the wires, and parachute troops 
and ground forces would be despatched to the spot in helicopters and 
jeeps, A long senes of clashes took place in such circumstances during 
this period, culmmating in a seven-day battle near Souk-Ahras 
(April 2 8 -May 4) in which the rebels lost over 600 men. 

Outside the T unisi an frontier area, heavy fighting occurred on 
numerous occasio ns in the area south of Algiers (between JBlida, 
M6dea, Tablat, and Aumale), the Ouarsems, the Saida Mountains, 
the Grande Kabylie, the coastal area north of Constantine, and the 
Aures ; both the French and the insurgents suffered many casualties 
in these engagements. Rebel attempts to hamper the exploitation 
of Algeria’s oil resources by establishing a “ Sahara front ” were 
defeated by the intervention of French parachute troops m November 
1957, hut rail co mmuni cations between the oilfields and the coast 
were sabotaged on several occasions. 

The Tunisian Frontier. An insurgent arms convoy was intercepted 
on Nov. 4, 1957, north of Tebessa, losing 45 men killed ; 48 rebels 
were Med on Dec. 1 while trying to cross the electrified barrier near 
Souk-Ahras, whilst another band returning from Tunisia lost 75 killed 
in an action near Guelma on Dec. 10. Following these engagements, 
the rebels increasingly tended to circumvent the barrier by following 
routes farther to the south ; 121 were killed on Dec. 7 while attempt- 
ing to enter Tunisia south of El-Ma-El-Abiod, and 70 more m an 
engagement on Dec. 19 east of Tebessa. 

Two large forces of insurgent recruits were intercepted near the 
frontier in January 1958. A band of youths was attacked on Jan. 4 
north-west of Tebessa while being escorted to Tunisia for training, 
los ing 81 killed and 41 captured ; on Jan. 10 another force returning 
from tr aining m Tunisia was virtually wiped out in the Djebol Tatf 
(east of Ain-Beida), 116 men being killed and 31 captured. 

An intensification of the arms traffic led to heavy fighting along 
the frontier from February to May ; 221 insurgents wore killed in 
operations in the Guelma area from Jan. 27 -Feb. 5 and 64 more when a 
band from Tunisia was wiped out near Khonchola on Feb. 9-11. 
The second half of February was marked by a series of major engage- 
ments in the vicinity of Guelma and Duvivier (30 miles south of B6ne), 
in which over 500 insurgents wore killed between Feb 14-26. On 
Feb. 27 an insurgent force which had crossed the frontier south of 
El-Ma-El-Abiod was detected by radar and intercepted in the 
Nementchas, losing 110 lolled. 

Although heavy snow caused a lull in operations daring the first 
half of March, 30 members of a local unit employed to convoy recruits 
returning from Tunisia were killed in the Duvivier sector on March 6. 
A band entering Algeria by the southern route lost 26 killed when 
attacked in the Nementchas on March 8. Parachute troops attacked 
a strong insurgent force on March 18 between BOno and Duvivier, 
122 rebels and 25 French soldiers being killed, while on March 29 a 
hand about 450 strong was attacked while crossing the Morico Lino 
in the same area, losing 160 lulled. The insurgents suffered heavily 
in four engagements during the first half of April, 111 being killed 
west of Bir-El-Ater, 98 killed in two actions in the Souk-Ahras area, 
and 150 killed in the Nementchas. 

After a force of nearly 1,000 well-armed rebels had attempted to 
break through the Morice Line north of Souk-Ahras, the biggest 
battle of the war to date began on April 28 and continued until 
May 3. The insurgents lost 436 killed and 100 captured, in addition 
to a large supply of arms ; 93 of the survivors were killed or captured 
in a subsequent action on May 4, about 250 withdrew into Tunisia, 
and the remainder escaped into the hills. French casualties wore 
officially given as 38 killed and 33 wounded. In three smaller engage- 
ments in this area during May the insurgents lost 169 killed. 

Rebel bands made several attempts to cross the border in the 
southern sector during the second half of June. A force of about 300 
men crossing the border from Tunisia lost 45 killed and 64 captured 
on June 26 in an aetion near Tebessa, whereupon the remainder of the 
band retreated into Tunisia. Farther south, a party of recruits was 
intercepted near Bir-El-Ater on the same day, 30 being killed. 

No large-scale engagements took place on the frontier between July 
and October, although seveial incidents gave rise to French or 
Tunisian protests. The French military authorities announced on 
July 16 that strong rebel forces coming from Tunisia and supported 
by firing from Tunisian territory had attacked two French units and 
blown up a railway line in the Tebessa area ; Tunisian official 
spokesmen, however, stated that the entire engagement had taken 
place on Algerian soil. During the night of Aug. 15-16 seven French 
posts in the same area were reported to have been fired on from the 
Tunisian side of the frontier or attacked by bands crossing the 
border from Tunisia. 
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Tho Tunisian Govornmont formally protested on Sept. 18 against 
“ repeated violations of tho frontier/* and m particular against two 
recent incidents in which, it was alleged, a Tunisian had been 
murdered by a French patrol and Tunisian territory had been 
bombarded. Both charges wore denied by tho French military 
authorities, who subsequently alleged that French units had boon 
fired on across tho frontier on Sopt. 22 and again on Sept. 28. 

Central and Western Algeria. In the Ouarsenls (one of the main 
centres of insurgent activity tliroughout this period) nine French 
soldiers wore killed in an ambush between Relizane and Tiaret on 
Nov. 13, 1957 ; 40 rebels wore killed in tho ensning operations. 
Another 41 insurgents wore killed on Nov. 29-30 in an action 20 
miles south of Algiers, and 2G more on Deo. 1 in tho Collo peninsula, 
which had boon largely controlled by tho rebels since tho summer of 
1955. During tho first foitnlght of December 160 insurgents were 
killod in a scries of engagements in tho Kabylio and in tho Constan- 
tine area. 

Tho railway lino from Tonggourt to Philippoville, which is used 
for transporting oil from the Tlassi-Mossaoud wells (see 16153 A), was 
sabotagod on several occasions at tho beginning of 1958. A goods 
train was blown up by a mine between Constantino and Philippevillo 
on Jan. 8, the day before tho first trainload of oil loft Touggourt ; 
another mine exploded on Jan. 20 under an armoured trolley patrol- 
ling tho track botwoen Biskra and Batna, seven men being killed ; 
and on Feb. 3 an explosion wrecked a goods train in the same area, 
killing live people. 

In western Algeria 80 rebels wore killed in operations near Saida 
on Jan. 7-8. An insurgent foroo wearing French uniforms killod 28 
Fronch soldiers on Jan. 16 in a surprise attack near Orldansvillo, 
whilst on Fob. 4 tho rebels captured a post in the Ilodna Mountains 
by a similar mao, carrying oil 17 of tho garrison. The officer in 
command of tho post was aftorwards shot by tho rebels as a reprisal 
(see below). 

French casualties showed a markod incroase during February, 
especially in tho sector south of Algiers, Units which attempted 
unsuccessfully to encircle a large robol force near Aumalo on Feb 13 
lost 15 killod and 17 wounded, and six aircraft were hit by machme- 
gun fire ; tho insurgents’ casualties wore 16 killed and seven captured. 
On the same day 12 Fronch soldiers were killod and 17 wounded in 
an ambush near Mddda, whilst 13 soldiers were killed, 14 wounded, 
and a helicopter shot down In an action near Blida on Feb. 21 in 
which tho insurgents lost only soven men. In fighting noar Tablat 
10 soldiers and 45 rebels wero killed and 30 soldiers wounded on 
Feb. 24-25, and in tho Ouarsenls another 10 soldiers wore killed noar 
Millana on Fob. 26. 

In tho Aur&s a strong rebel band was attacked by French para- 
chutists and ground forces pouth of Batna on Feb. 23 ; prolonged 
hand-to-hand lighting ensued, in which tho French lost 22 killed and 
37 wounded and the Insurgents 67 killed. On tho same day 11 French 
soldiers wero killed in an ambush noar Akbou (In the Grande Kabylie), 
and on Fob. 25 a patrol was ambushed noar Ten£s (on the coast 
north of Orlfansvlllc), 24 men being killod. Total French casualties 
for tho three days Fob. 23-25 wore given as 67 killed— the highest 
Cor any comparable period of the war. 

Heavy fighting continued south of Algiers during March. A well- 
earned robol band about 300 strong fought its way out when encircled 
in the Aumalo area on March 5 ; tho Fronch lost 17 killed and 45 
wounded in a threo-clay battle, and tho robcls 51 killod and 23 
captured. A police party was ambushed near M6d6a on March 13, 
losing 15 killed. On March 18 French parachute troops attacked a 
largo force of insurgents, 170 of whom wore killed, botwoen Tablat 
and M6d6a. 

A Fronch military convoy was ambtiRhod on March 4 noar Lafayette 
(in tho Grande Kabylio), 16 soldiers being killed ; 18 of the insurgent 
band responsible wero subsequently killed in an action on March 11. 
In western Algeria 90 rebels wore killed during the fortnight March 
11-25 in throe actions In tho area between Saida, Sidl-Bol-Abb&s and 
Tlomeon. A robol convoy carrying a supply of arms was attaoked 
on March 16 in the Collo poninsnla, 80 insurgents being killed. 

Tho Algiers sector, tho Ouarsenls, and the Grande Kabylio were 
the main theatres of operations (apart from the Tunisian frontier) 
during April and the first half of May, ovor 700 robcls being killed 
in a series of engagements in those aroas. Extensive guerrilla warfare 
also developed during April in the coastal area between Bougie and 
B6no ; 18 Fronch soldiers were killed when military convoys wero 
ambushed on April 11 and 20, motorists wero frequently fired on, and 
farmhouses and villages wore ropoatodly raided, with the result that 
many settlors abandoned their farms. The French accordingly 
launched two operations in tho area between Djidjelli and Phillppe- 
ville, in which 262 rebels wero killed between April 26 and May 11. 

During French Army operations from May 28 - Juno 1 near Moli&re 
(in tho Ouarsenls) 163 Insurgonts wore killod and 31 oaptured ; an 
Air Frame Dakota, believed to have been hit by rebel fire, orashed 
in the same area on May 31, killing the 14 people on board. In the 
coastal area wost of Algiers, 52 insurgents were killed in the Cherchell 
area on June 4, whilst 40 rebels and 16 Frenoh soldiers were killed 
noar Ten&s during June 10-14. Several operations were reported from 
tho southern Oranio during this period ; 53 insurgents were killed 
in three engagements on May 23 in the area between Mechcria and 
Aln-Sefra, and another 37 when a strong rebel band was attaoked on 
May 27 sonth of Saida. After a Frenoh force had been ambushed in 
the SaTda area on June 19, an action took place in which the Frenoh 
lost 16 killed and the rebels 21, 


Military activity in the Grand Kabylie showed a marked increase 
during May and June. A rebel band was encircled on May 25 near 
Maillot, losing 25 killed, and another 25 insurgents were killed in the 
same area two days later. Six French soldiers were killed in an 
ambush near tho coastal town of Port-Gueydon on June 11, and 
rebel commandos raided the towns of TIzi-Ouzou and B6ne during 
the night of June 6-7. In operations in the Palestro area tho insur- 
gents lost 55 killed and the French 13 on Juno 14-16. 

French ground and air forces carried out a large-scale operation 
on June 5-7 in tho Aurds, between Batna and Khenchela, in which 
93 insurgents were lolled and 31 captured. After information had 
been received that a farm south of M6d6a was to bo attacked on 
Juno 4, the building was secretly occupied by troops who forced the 
attackors to withdraw with the loss of 31 killed. 

No major engagements occurred during tho first three weeks of 
July ; 75 insurgents wore killed in an action near M6d6a on July 26, 
however, and 55 more on July 30 north of Bordj-Bou-Arrcridj (in 
the Djurdjura). In the Bou-Saada area 117 rebels were killed on 
July 28, and 69 on Aug. 1. French troops carried out an operation 
m tho Aur6s from Aug. 7-12 during which 30 rebels were killed in an 
action noar Batna. Elsewhere the insurgents lost 32 killed in the 
Bogliari area (south of M6d6a) and 47 in tho Cherchell area in the 
fortnight Aug. 12-27. 

During tho first half of September a series of engagements took 
place in the area between the Ouarsenis and the Moroccan frontier 
m which 157 insurgents wero killed. In the Aurds the rebels lost 93 
killed when Frenoh infantry, supported by artillery and aircraft, 
onctreled a strong insurgent force near Corneille (wost of Batna) on 
Sept. 8 ; another rebel band was wiped out two days later south of 
M6dda, losing 68 killed and 26 captured. 

The insurgents achieved a number of local successes during this 
period. In the Ouarsenis 10 French soldiers wore killed in an ambush 
on July 31, and 19 in another ambush on Sept. 24. Between Batna and 
Biskra a train carrying troops and munitions caught fire when a mine 
exploded under it on Aug. 28, French casualties being given as 12 
soldiers killod and 20 injured. 

Tho French forces remained on the defensive during the second 
half of Hopfcombor, In order to protoot the electorate from insurgent 
terrorism during tho referendum on the new Constitution (see 16541A). 
In October, however, a series of offensives wero launched against 
rebel strongholds in the 3,000 -ft. Saida Mountains and In the Grande 
Kabylie. During the fortnight Oct. 13-27 French infantry and 
parachute troops, supported by artillery and aircraft, killed 139 
rebels in the area between Tiaret and Tlempen, whilst in the Grande 
Kabylie and the Djurdjura 224 insurgents were killed, a rebel camp 
destroyed, and several tons of supplies captured in four operations 
in the second fortnight of October. 

The Sahara. A rebel band, including Moslem soldiers of the Camel 
Corps who had deserted to the insurgents, ambushed an oil prospecting 
team north of Tlmimoun on Nov. 6, 1957, killing soven technicians 
and nine members of thoir military escort. Parachute troops com- 
manded by Colonel Bigoard (one of the leading authorities on 
guerrilla warfare in the Fronch Army) wore flown to the area and 
attacked tho rebels, who lost 40 killed. Another 120 insurgents wore 
killod in subsequent engagements in the first week of December. 
Colonel Bigea.rd stated on Deo. 10 that although some 60 members 
of the band wero still at largo, the ** Sahara front *’ to which F.L.N. 
propagandists had referred no longer existed. 

A certain revival of insurgent activity in the Sahara occurred in 
tho late summer of 1958. Noar Colomb-B6char 15 robels wero killed 
in an engagement on Aug. 20, and in the Brtaina area (sonth of tho 
Djebol -Amour) 13 Frenoh soldiers and three civilians were killed on 
Sept 19 when rebels ambushed a Frenoh force escorting an admin- 
istrative officer. 

Collaboration between French and Former Rebel 
Leaders. - Death of u General ” Bellonnis. 

During the second half of 1957 the French military 
authorities concluded agreements with a number of former 
insurgent units whereby these formations, whilst retaining 
their own commanders and their semi-autonomous status, were 
paid and equipped by the French and co-operated with them 
against the rebels. The most important of these units was the 
“ National Army of the Algerian People,” a force about 4,500 
strong composed of supporters of the Algerian National 
Movement (M.N.A.), under the command of “ General ” 
Mohammed Bellounis. 

After fighting both the Frenoh and the F.L.N. in the Grande 
Kabylie and the Djurdjura since 1955, Bellounis concluded an 
agreement with the Fronch on Nov. 6, 1957, whereby his force was 
entrusted with responsibility for operations over a largo area 
between Aumalo, Bou-Saada, and Aflou. In the spring of 1958, 
however, he largely lost control of Ms followers, who had increasingly 
fallen under F.L.N. influence. One of his officers mutinied and joined 
the rebels with 1,000 of Ms men, whilst another refused to withdraw 
from the Loghouat area when ordered to do so ; when Frenoh troops 
were sent on May 1 to enforce the order, a pitched battle ensued in 
which 81 of Bellounis' men were killed. 

After the Algiers coup of May 13 Bellounis himself turned against 
tho French, and announced on June 16 that he was opposed to the 
integration of Algeria with France and would fight only for Algerian 
independence. He was killed in a clash with French troops near 
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Bou-Saada on July 14. The "bodies of over 500 people murdered o n 
Ms orders were found nearby after his death ; the number of his 
victims exceeded those lolled in the Melouza massacre of May 1957 
(see page 161S6), which took place when Bellounis was known to be 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Melouza. 

A former F.L.N. commander. Si Cherif, went over to the 
French on July 20, 1957, with his band of about 300 men ; 
this force rendered valuable service In the fighting in the 
Medea area in the spring of 1958. Another F.L.N. leader, 
Belhadj Djilali, who commanded a force of some 500 in the 
Orleans ville area, agreed to co-operate with the French in the 
autumn of 1957 ; he was muxdered on April 29, 1958, by his 
officers, and about 850 of bis force then joined the insurgents 
in the Ouarsenis. 

Terrorist Activities. 

Urban terrorism showed a marked decline during the early 
months of 1958, although there were two serious incidents in 
Constantine, where 72 people were injured by bomb explosions 
on Feb. 4 and March 26. 

The Algiers coup of May 13 was followed by a revival of terrorism 
which reached its height during August, when 17 people (15 of them 
Europeans) were killed and 59 injured during the single week-end 
Aug. 9-10. The worst incidents occurred m western Algeria, notably 
at the village of Ho name (near Nemours), where 22 Moslems (including 
eight women and two children) were murdered on Aug. 16 and three 
more during the night of Aug. 17-18. Tn other incidents m the Oranie, 
10 people were killed and over 40 injured in a series of bomb explosions 
on Sept. 27*28, whilst an explosion in the main street of Tiaret on 
Oct. 30 killed 11 people and injured 24 ; the number of casualties 
was the highest for a single incident since the explosion in an Algiers 
dance-hall in June 1957 (see page 16187). It was believed that the 
main purpose of these incidents was, by terrorizing the Moslem 
population, to deter them from taking part in the referendum and 
the general elections. 

Acts of terrorism in Algiers (usually in the form of grenades thrown 
into caffe and bars) became increasingly frequent in June and July. 
Several of these incidents were attributed to an M.N.A. group which 
had been formed with BeHounis’ assistance after the suppression of 
the F.H.N. organization in Algiers in 1957 : after 90 members of this 
group had been arrested the number of incidents fell to only one in 
August, but again increased in the next two months. 

The great majority of the terrorists’ victims were Moslems accused 
of collaboration with the French, including members of the special 
delegations (the provisional municipal and county councils — see page 
15646), civil servants, police spies and informers, and members of 
the harkas . During the spring of 1958 the terrorists’ activities were 
particularly directed against the members of special delegations, nine 
of whom were murdered in the single week April 5-11. F.L.N. 
spokesmen said that “ collaborators ” were sent repeated warnings ; 
that they were “ tried ” by a “ military tribunal ” only if they 
refused to obey them ; and that the carrying out of the “ sentences ” 
was entrusted to “ commandos of death.” 

General Jacques Faure, the French Commander in the Kabyhe, 
announced on Sept. 22 that his troops had discovered over 400 
corpses at the insurgents’ former headquarters in the Akfadou Forest. 
According to official French sources, " Colonel ” Amirouche (the 
F.L.N. commander in the Kabylie) had begun a purge m June after 
discovering a plot against himself among a section of his men who 
had planned to surrender to the French, and wholesale executions 
had been ordered. Press correspondents were flown over the site of 
the massacre on Sept. 22 hut were refused permission to land. 

Treatment of Prisoners of War. 

The FX.N. leadership strongly protested on Feb. 5, 1958, 
and again on March 4, against death sentences repeatedly 
passed by French courts on captured members of the F.L.N., 
to whom the French Government refused to grant the status 
of prisoners of war. The second communique pointed out that 
since Jan. 11, when the F.L.N. captured four French soldiers 
whom the International Red Cross had found to he safe and 
well (see 16203 A), 15 insurgents had been guillotined and 11 
more condemned to death ; it gave warning that if this went 
on the 46 Liberation Army ** would be “ inevitably bound to 
react.” Executions of captured terrorists nevertheless 
continued, 12 rebels being guillotined in April. 

On May 9 the F.L.N. announced that three French soldiers who 
had been captured on Nov. 1, 1956, had been sentenced to death for 
alleged torture, rape, and murder by a special court of the “ Liberation 
Army ” and executed on April 30. F.L.N. spokesmen declared that 
the insurgents would ** respect the laws of war only if the enemy 
does the same,'* and that a French soldier would be shot for every 
rebel guillotined. 

A French officer. Lieutenant Dub os, who had been captured in the 
Hodna Mountains on Feb. 4, was shot near Bougie by *« Colonel ” 
Amirouche’s order on July 9. In a letter to Dnbos’s parents, 
Amirouche offered on April 11 to exchange him for F.L.N. prisoners 
in French hands, and gave warning that “ the lives of your son and 
his fellow-prisoners will answer for those of our brothers, who are 
inhumanly treated by your soldiers/* A second letter of July 9 
informed Lieutenant Dnbos’s parents that he had been shot as a 
reprisal for the alleged murder of an F.L.N. officer. 


The four French soldiers captured near SakMet-Sidi-Youssef on 
Jan. 11 were han ded over to representatives of the International Red 
Cross in Tunis on Oct. 20. M. Kmn Belkacem, Vice-Premier in the 
F.L.N. Govemm ent-in -exile, stated that it had been decided to 
“ celebrate the proclamation of the Algerian Government by a purely 
humanitarian gesture.” General Salan announced later the same day 
that 10 rebels captured under arms would be released, this order 
being carried out on Noy. 3. 

The Refugee Problem. 

The Moroccan delegate to the U.N., M. Mahdi El-Mandira, 
told the Social Commission of the General Assembly on Nov. 4, 
1958, that there were 130,000 Algerian refugees in Tunisia and 
70,000 in Morocco ; this represented a 100 per cent increase 
since the previous December, when the International Red Cross 
gave the number of refugees as 60,000 m Tunisia and 40,000 
in Morocco. 

The U.N. Social Commission approved on Nov. 6 (by 57 votes to 
two with. 15 abstentions) a Moroccan-Tumeian resolution instructing 
the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees to “ continue his assistance 
to Al g er ian refugees in Tunisia and undertake similar activities in 
Morocco.” Am ong the Western countries, Canada, Greece, and the 
U.S.A. supported the resolution ; France and South Africa opposed ; 
and Belgium, Italy, Luxemburg, Portugal, Spain, and the United 
Kingdom abstained. 

Under an agreement between the U.S. o.nd Tunisian Governments 
concluded on Jan. 28, 1958, the U.S. A. undertook to supply food to 
the value of 390,000,000 francs, or sufficient to feed 60,000 refugees 
for three months. 

French and Algerian Casualties. 

General de Gaulle stated on Oct. 23, 1958, that 7,200 French 
soldiers (an average of five a day for four years) and 77,000 
insurgents had been killed m action since Nov, 1, 1954. A 
previous official statement issued on April 24 had given total 
casualties to that date as 6,000 Frenchmen and 62,000 rebels 
killed since the beginning of the Algerian war. 

The French military authorities claimed on Aug 16 that 
20,757 insurgents had been killed and 2,777 captured during 
the first seven months of 1958. The rebels’ casualties had been 
heaviest during the “ battle of the frontier ” m the spring 
(3,401 killed and 529 captured in February, 3,132 killed and 
715 captured m March, and 3,728 killed and 756 captured in 
April), and had somewhat declined m the next three months. 
French casualties reached 360 killed and 700 wounded m 
February (against 203 killed in February 1957), the highest 
for any month of the war. No detailed statistics of French 
casualties were published for any subsequent month. 

General de Gaulle said in his statement of Oct. 23 that about 
1,500 Europeans and over 10,000 Moslems had been killed as 
the result of insurgent terrorism. — (Le Monde - Le Figaro) 

(Prev. rep. 16183 A ; 16203 A.) 

A. SWITZERLAND. — Election of President Chaudet. 
- Professor Wahlen joins Federal Government. 

M. Paul Chaudet, head of the Federal Military Department, 
was elected President of the Swiss Confederation for 1959 at a 
meeting of the Joint Federal Assembly (i.e. the two Houses 
meetmg in joint session) on Dec. 11. Signor Giuseppe Lepori, 
head of the Department of Posts, Telegraphs, and Railways, was 
elected Vice-President. M. Chaudet (54), a Radical Democrat 
from Canton Vaud, has been a member of the Federal Govern- 
ment since 1954 and was Vice-President in 1958. 

On the same day the Joint Federal Assembly elected 
Professor Friedrich Traugott Wahlen as a new member of the 
Federal Council (the Swiss Government) in succession to Dr. 
Markus Feldmann, who had died on Nov. 3. 

Professor Wahlen (59), an agricultural engineer, was head of the 
research department of the Canadian Department of Agriculture from 
1922-29, and directed the Swiss Federal agricultural testing station 
at Zurich from 1929-43. In the following year he became Professor of 
Agriculture and Horticulture at Zurich Technical University. He was 
director of the agricultural department of the F.A.O. in 1949, and 
since 1957 had been Deputy Director-General of that organization. 
Like the late Dr. Feldmann, he is a member of the Farmers’, Traders* 
and Citizens* Party. 

Dr. Markus Feldmann (61), head of the Federal Department of 
Justice and Police, was chief editor of the Neue Berner Zeitung before 
entering the Federal Government in 1951 ; he had been a member 
of the National Council since 1935 and a member of the Berne 
Cantonal Government since 1945. As Central President of the 
Association of the Swiss Press he was one of Switzerland’s foremost 
protagonists in defending the freedom of the Press during the Nazi 
regime in Germany, when he resisted strong pressure from the Third 
Reich to restrict the free expression of Swiss democratic opinion. 

It was announced on Dec. 30 that Professor Wahlen would 
take over the Department of Justice and Police. 

(Neue Zurcher Zeitung) (Prev. rep. 15911 C 5 14611 B.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — Strengthening of Overseas 
Information Services. 

Dr. Charles Hill (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
Minister responsible for the co-ordination of the Government’s 
information services) informed the House of Commons on Nov. 3 
that a “ substantial increase ” would be made in the financial 
provision for British information services m India, Pakistan, 
Aden, British Somaliland, Kenya, Ethiopa, and Somalia 
(Italian Somaliland). He recalled that the amount allocated 
for the overseas information services had already been increased 
from £13,000,000 to £15,000,000 in 1057 (sec 15088 A). 

Dr. Hill stated that he had recently returned from a Lour of 
British information services in the countries and territories 
concerned, undertaken to review the implementation of the 
1957 recommendations. Although much progress had been 
made, he had concluded that a further intensification of effort 
was needed in these areas, where “ populations are large, the 
problems complex, and competition for a hearing fierce.” 
Minor improvements would be effected forthwith and some had 
been made in the course of his tour, c.g. the reopening of the 
British Council centre m Addis Ababa (which had been closed 
since 1051) and the opening of a similar centre m Somalia. 
He hoped to announce details of the proposed major develop- 
ments and their estimated cost in the near future, and to 
publish them as a While Paper. In the meantime, plans would 
be worked out to effect improvements m three main fields : 
(1) the countering of hostile radio propaganda, (2) the supply 
of English-language books, and (3) the teaching of English. 

Countering of Radio Propaganda. Dr. Hill said that “ urgent 
consideration ” would bo given to increasing the transmitting strength 
of local broadcasting stations by technical improvements, and 
possibly by building relay stations. The quality of broadcast pro- 
grammes would also bo improved by providing an ample supply of 
tapo-rooordod material from London. The Government was mainly 
concerned with counteracting liostilo radio propaganda In “ the 
Middle Rast and the Born of Africa,” though other territories “ wore 
not being neglected.” Information servieos in Arabic, Swahili, and 
Somali had airoady boon expanded, but “ more needs to be done.” 
Time was all-important in correcting blatant mis-statements from 
hostile sources, and this was In the hands of language exports whoso 
reports, through improved moans of communication, would bo 
transmitted with a minimum of delay from such local broadoasting 
stations as those in Aden, Hargoisa, and Last Africa. 

[Note . — The principal souroo of hostile propaganda to those terri- 
tories is Cairo Radio, from which programmes in Arabic, Swahili, 
and Somali are broadcast almost continuously. Dr. Bill did not 
suggest ** jamming ” of such broadcasts as an effective counter- 
measure. The Government’s long-term plans in this held are believed 
to Include a limited television sorvioo, with receivers installed in 
public places (c.g. oaf As) In centres of largo population such as Aden 
and Bahrein. 1 

Supply of Books In English. Tho Government was developing both 
a short-term and a long-term policy to meet tho groat demand for 
books printed in Hhxgllsh— particularly in India and Pakistan. The 
short-term solution would ho the presentation of stocks of books to 
libraries and colleges, and a working party had been set up to consider 
other means. 

Teaching of English. Tho Government intended to expand its 
programme for the teaching of English, and had been impressed by 
tho “ vast demand ” for educational facilities in tiio areas which ho 
(Dr. TTill) had visited. It was recognized that much more would 
have to bo dono to arrest tho prosont dcclino of English as the 
language of education, culture, and commerce in tho Indian sub- 
continent. 

It was pointed out in the British press that the principal 
difficulty in connexion with the supply of British books to 
oversea countries was the inability of prospective readers to pay 
the economic price, owing to currency res! notions with which 
the Government had to comply. The U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, subsidized the publications of Moscow’s Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, whilst American publishers, by 
“blocking” currency for book sales and converting it into 
mutual aid, were enabled in effect to make a free gift of large 
numbers of books printed in the United States. It was also 
pointed out that an increasingly large number of books printed 
in English was being received in both India and Pakistan from 
the U.S.S.It. and China— mainly reprints of works by British 
and Russian authors, and children’s books. 

Anxiety at the Russian output of books in English was 
expressed by Sir Charles Snow (the well-known novelist), a 
member of the executive committee of the British Council, in 
the Council’s annual report for 1957-1058 published on Nov. 18. 
Sir Charles pointed out that the Russians were spending on 
English publications alone “ at least 10 times, and probably 
20 times, what the British Council are able to spend abroad ” ; 
the Americans also were making full use of their much greater 
resources in the same field, while the British Council, limited to 
an expenditure of £170,000 on print for 1958-1959, could do 


little more than provide for the needs of “ serious students.” 
Sir Paul Sinker, Director-General of the British Council, 
suggested that the Government should consider the possibilities 
both of the American currency scheme and the Russian method 
of subsidy.- — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester Guardian) 

(Prev. rep. 16100 B, 15688 A.) 

B. BRAZIL - ITALY. • — President GronchPs Visit to 
Brazil. - The Declaration of S£o Paulo. - Military, 
Cultural, and Technical Co-operation Agreements. 

President Gronchi of Italy arrived m Rio de Janeiro on an 
official visit to Brazil on Sept. 4. Special significance was 
attached to his visit, not only because it was the first official 
visit by an Italian Head of State to Brazil, but also because the 
latter country contains the largest number of Italian immigrants 
in Latin America — nearly 3,000,000 Italians and persons of 
Italian descent living in the State of Sao Paulo alone. Moreover, 
Italian industry is closely interested in the economic and 
industrial development of Brazil. 

During his visit President Gronchi had a number of discus- 
sions with President Kubitschek, and on Sept. 10 both 
Presidents issued a joint statement officially described as the 
“ Declaration of Sao Paulo.” 

In this declaration Presidents Gronchi and Kubitschek appealed 
to all Latin-Amorican countries, as well as to their “ older sister- 
nations in Europe,” to put aside all questions that might divide them 
and adopt a joint policy m national and international affairs. All 
Latin American countries, the declaration said, should define “ m a 
concrete manner ” tho hues of their joint action “ with a view to 
contributing to tho solution of conflicts which endanger the security 
and freedom of numerous countries as well as tho peace of the world.” 
Such agreement and joint action would “ not only benefit those 
countries which are united by tho indestructible ties of their Latmity ” 
but would also “ enable them to take their place m tho wider field 
of that solidarity which unites Western Europe and tho great 
democracies of North America.” 

Military, cultural, and technical co-operation agreements 
between the two countries were also signed during President 
Gronchi’s visit to Brazil. 

The military agreement provided that persons who had completed 
tholr military service in either country should bo exom.pt in the other. 
Under the cultural agreement, both Governments undertook to 
strengthen their literary* artistic, scientific, and technical links, and 
to establish in Florence a study centre for Brazilian agriculture. 
Tho third agreement covered technical and scientific 00 -operation, 
exchanges of students and professors for the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy, and tho abolition of visas for travel between tho two countries. 

After his visits to Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, President 
Gronchi also visited Brasilia (the new capital now being con- 
structed), Belo Horizonte, and Porto Alegre before leaving for 
Rome on Sept. 14. — (Corriere dTnformazionc, Milan - Corriere 
della Sera, Milan - Le Monde, Paris - Bank of London and South 

America Fortnightly Review) 

C. NEPAL. — King Mahendra’s Visit to Soviet Union. 

- Acceptance of Soviet Economic Aid. - Agreements on 
U.S. and Indian Economic Aid to Nepal. 

At the Soviet Government’s invitation, King Mahendra and 
Queen Ratna of Nepal paid a State visit to the Soviet Union 
in June 1958, during which the King had talks with M. 
Khrushchev, M. Gromyko, and other Soviet leaders, and 
visited Moscow, Kiev, Stalingrad, Tiflis, and Leningrad. A 
communiques issued on June 23 stated that relations between 
the two countries were based on the “ five principles of peaceful 
co-existence ” ; that the Soviet Union had agreed to grant 
economic aid to Nepal ; and that President Voroshilov had 
accepted an invitation from King Mahendra to visit Nepal. 

After leaving the Soviet Union the King and Queen made an 
unofficial foreign tour, visiting Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Kenya, Pakistan, and India 
before returning to Khatmandu on Aug. 31. 

A tripartite agreement between Nepal, the U.S. A. and India 
for the development of telecommunications within Nepal was 
signed in Khatmandu on June 29. The project (expected to be 
completed m 1960) provides for the establishment of 56 radio 
stations in Nepal and one each m Delhi and Calcutta, through 
which Nepal’s overseas telecommunications will be directed. 
The United States will contribute $1,350,000 towards the cost 
and Nepal $57,000. 

Under an agreement signed on Nov. 20, the Indian Govern- 
ment undertook to construct a hydro-electric project at Trisuli 
(30 miles from Khatmandu) which will supply power for the 
capital. The cost of the scheme was estimated at £2,600,000. 
(Soviet Embassy Press Department, London - The Statesman, 
Calcutta - Times) (Prev. rep. Relations with Soviet Union, 
15022 E ; U.S. Aid, 16424 C ; Indian Aid, 15986 B.) 
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A. FRANCE. — Political Developments. - New Parties. 

A number of new political parties and organizations were 
formed in France during the months following the Algerian 
uprising of May 13 and the subsequent investiture of General 
de Gaulle as Prime Minister. Among the traditional parties, the 
most important developments in the period preceding the 
referendum on the new Constitution (see 16541 A) were (a) the 
decision of the majority of the Socialist Party to support the 
Constitution ; (6) the formation of a breakaway Independent 
Socialist Party by a number of Socialists opposed to the 
Constitution ; (c) the decision of the majority of the Radical 
Party to support the Constitution, despite the campaign waged 
against it by M. Mendes-France ; and (d) the election of 
M. Gaillard as leader of the Radical Party. 

Socialist Support for New Constitution. 

After a four-day congress at I ssy-les -M o ulineaux, held on 
Sept. 11-14, the French Socialist Party (S.F.I.O.) decided to 
support the new Constitution by 2,687 votes to 1,176, with 62 
abstentions — a majority of nearly 70 per cent of the delegates. 
M. Guy Mollet was re-elected secretary-general of the party by 
3,146 votes out of 3,424 (the vote was taken on M. Mollet’s 
report on the party’s activities during the past year, thus 
constituting a vote of confidence in M. Mollet’s contmued 
leadership). 

Speeches in support of the new Constitution were made by 
M. Mollet, M. Lacoste, M. Ramadier (Prime Minister in 1947) 
and M. Gaston Defferre, the last-named having been among the 
49 Socialists who voted against General de Gaulle on the vote 
dHmestitnre. [M. Defferre is mayor of Marseilles and was 
formerly Minister for France d'outre-mer , in which capacity he 
drafted*" the loi-cadre for the African colonial territories— see 
15585 A ; a leading left-wing Socialist, he was originally 
opposed to General de Gaulle but subsequently came out in 
support of the new Constitution.] 

Opposition to the new Constitution was expressed by M. 
Pineau (the former Foreign Minister), M. Tanguy-Prigent, M. 
Gazier, and, in particular, by M. Edouard Depreux, a deputy 
for a Paris constituency in the last Parliament of the Fourth 
Republic. 

In a speech lasting: nearly three hours, M. Mollet expressed full 
confidence In General de Gaulle's loyalty to the Republic and urged 
that the Government should be allowed bo carry its task through to 
a successful conclusion, particularly in Algeria ; in the latter con- 
nexion he expressed his conviction that General de Gaulle was the 
only man capable of solving the Algerian problem. M. Mollot 
repudiated the suggestion that the new Constitution could result in 
a dictatorship, and affirmed his belief that it would enhance, rather 
than detract from, the powers of Parliament. 

M. Depreux denounced the new Constitution in a strongly -worded 
speech in which he claimed that he and his supporters were upholding 
the “ true Socialist principles of IAon Blum.’* After asserting that 
the Constitution was likely to lead to a dictatorship and “ neo- 
B oulangism, ’ * he declared that “ democracy cannot co-exist with 
Committees of Public Safety an Army transformed into a political 
force, and the will of one man imposed on everyone.” 

As stated below, M. Depreux and his supporters left the 
Socialist Party after the conference and formed an opposition 
group under the name of the Independent Socialist Party. 
M. Pineau, M. Gazier, and M. Tanguy-Prigent, while maintain- 
ing their opposition to the Constitution, remained within the 
Socialist Party and undertook not to campaign against the 
Constitution during the pre-referendum period. 

Two prominent ex-Communists, M. Auguste Lecoeur and 
M. Pierre Herve, were admitted to membership of the Socialist 
Party on Oct. 21 at their own request. M. Lecoeur was organi- 
zing secretary of the Communist Party for four years prior to 
his expulsion for 44 deviationism ” in 1954 (see 14687 B) ; 
M. Herv6 was expelled in 1956 after publishing a book in which 
he criticized the party’s policy and methods. 

Since their expulsion from the Communist Party MM. Lecoeur and 
HervC had formed a small political group, under the designation 
Nation Socialists , aimed at uniting the Socialist and Communist 
parties. In a joint letter applying for membership of the Socialist 
Party, they stated that the “multiplicity of small organizations 
represents a serious obstacle to the regrouping of Socialist forces ” 
and expressed their conviction that a unified Left-wing was only 
possible under the aegis of the Socialist Party. 

Formation of Independent Socialist Party. 

The Independent Socialist Party was officially constituted on 
Sept. 15, with M. Depreux as its secretary-general ad interim . 
Other former members of the Socialist Party joining the new 
group included M. Robert Yerdier and M. Alain Savary (both 
deputies), M. Badiou (mayor of Toulouse), M. Andr4 Philip, 
M. F6Jix Gouin, and M. Daniel Mayer, the last-named having 


previously been suspended from the Socialist Party. Professor 
Francis Perrin, High Commissioner of the French Atomic 
Energy Authority, joined M. Depreux’s party in October. 

M. Depreux stated that the Independent Socialist Party 
would campaign against the new Constitution m collaboration 
with all non- Communist forces, and would align itself with the 
Union des forces dtmocratiques (see below) ; he denounced M. 
Mollet for having gone to 44 Canossa-les-Deux-Eglises ” to 
negotiate with General de Gaulle during the crisis which 
followed the Algerian insurrection. 

Ra di c al Party's Support for Constitution. - 
M. Gaillard elected Party Leader. 

At a two-day congress at Lyons on Sept. 12-13, the Radical 
Party decided by 716 votes to 544 to campaign for the new 
Constitution, which w T as thus supported by 56.8 per cent of the 
delegates and opposed by 43.2 per cent ; the decision repre- 
sented a setback for M. Mend&s-France, who spoke strongly 
against the Constitution but failed to carry a majority of the 
delegates with him. M. Fdhx Gaillard (Prime Minister from 
November 1957 to April 1958) was elected leader of the party 
by acclamation, no alternative candidature being presented. 
Among Radical leaders speaking m support of the Constitution 
were M. Gaillard, M. Maurice Faure and M. Bill^res ; opponents 
of the Constitution included three former Prime Ministers — 
M. Daladier, M. Bourges-Maunoury, and M. Mendes-France. 

The once united Radical Party is, in effect, split into three 
separate parties : (1) the official Radical Party, which is itself 
divided mto 44 pro-Mendesian ” and 44 anti-Mendesian ” sections ; 

(2) the Dissident Radicals led by M. Andr6 Monce, who broke 
avray from the Radicals after the Lyons congress of October 
1956 in disagreement with M. Mendes-France (see 15247 A) ; 
and (3) the R.G.R. group ( Rassemblement de Gauche Republicain) 
led by M. Edgar Faure, who was expelled from the mam party 
in 1955 (see 14577 A, page 14581). All three Radical parties 
supported the new Constitution with the exception of the 
44 Mendesian ” section of the official party. 

The Union for the New Republic. 

A new Gaullist party under the designation Union for the 
New Republic (Union pour la Nouvelle Ripublique , or U.N.R.) 
was constituted on Nov. 13 under the leadership of M. Jacques 
Soustelle (the Minister of Information) and other prominent 
Gaullists, including M. Chaban-Delmas, M. Edmond Michelet, 
M. Ldon Delbecque (one of the principal leaders of the Algiers 
coup of May 13) and M. Roger Frey, the last-named becoming 
secretary-general of the U.N.R. 

The U.N.R. is, m effect, the successor of the Social Republican 
party, which had represented Gaullism in the National Assembly 
in recent years. At a press conference on Nov. 13, M. Frey 
explained that the U.N.R. represented the union of the Social 
Republicans with all the Gaullist movements which had sprung 
up since May 1 3 ; in the forthcoming general elections it would 
put forward 336 candidates for the 465 seats in metropolitan 
France, nearly all of whom would be young men 44 full of 
dynamism and untainted by the corrupt Fourth Republic.” 
M. Frey made it clear that the U.N.R., while giving its fullest 
support to General de Gaulle, did not pretend to emanate from 
him or to speak in his name. In reply to questions, he said 
that the movement was neither 44 rightist ” nor 44 leftist ” but 
hoped one day to govern with the aid of the 44 right-centre ” or 
44 left-centre.” He emphasized that the U.N.R. stood for the 
full integration of Algeria and the Sahara with metropolitan 
France. 

In July last M Soustelle had announced his intention of creating 
a party under the designation XJnlon pour le renouveau frangais — 
subsequently changed to Union pour la Nouvelle IMpvblique — with 
the following aims : (1) “civic and moral reconstruction of the 
French nation united In a Republican framework round General de 
Gaulle ” ; (2) creation of new Republican institutions and the ending 
of the system “ which brought France to the brink of disaster ” ; 

(3) “ integration of Algeria and the Sahara ” ; (4) “ justice and 
social dignity ” ; (5) the “ creation of the greater France.” 

M. Sonstelle explained that the U.N.R. would reprosent an extension 
to the metropolitan territory of a corresponding association In Algeria 
— the Union pour le salut et le renouveau de AloMe franqaise 
(USRAF) — with similar aims and ideals ; the USRAF itself would 
remain in being and continue its activities “ for the incorporation 
of our French provinces of Algeria and the Sahara within a France 
of 45,000,000 inhabitants.” 

The Republican Convention. 

# Another pro-Gaullist organization, the Republican Convene 
tion ( Convention Rdpubltcaine), was formed in September with 
M. Leon Delbecque as its national commissioner (commissaire 
national). It is closely linked with, but distinct from, the U.N.R, 
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At its first mooting on Oct. 12, the National Council of the 
Convention Rdpublicame adopted a motion (drawn up by M. Delbocque) 
stating (1) that tho Convention would “ adhere to the U.N.R. to help 
wm the coming doctoral battle ” ; (2) that it intended, however, to 
'* preserve its personality and maintain its proper activities ” ; 
(3) that it had instructed its representatives on tho central committee 
of tho U.N.R. “ not to enter into any alliances with tho political 
parties of tho old system ” ; (4) that the Convention , m collaboration 
with tbo U.N.R. , wonld ensure that Gaullist candidates did not oppose 
each other in any constituency at tho general election. It was also 
stated that “ a true Gaullist doctrine capable of being opposed to 
out-of-date Marxism ” would bo formulatod m duo course. 

The aims and policies of the Convention Republicame are 
similar to those of the U.N.R., including the “ total integration ” 
of Algeria and the Sahara. 

The Christian Democracy Movement. 

M. Georges Bidault, the former Prime Minister and founder 
of the M.R.P., announced on July 8 the formation of a new 
organization under the name of the Christian Democracy Move- 
ment m France ( Mouvement dc democratic chrdtiennc en France ). 
He explained that it was not a new political party but sought 
to unite all Christians and “ others who respect religious faiths ” 
with the aim of “ restoring democracy, ending parliamentary 
incoherence, building a Europe of fraternal fatherlands in a 
world at peace, and safeguarding for future generations the 
patrimony of France in Algeria and the oversea territories.” 

M. Bidault emphasized that the movement was not a 
confessional party but a purely political organization ; that it 
did not ask anyone to “ deny his past, his loyalties, or his 
friends” ; and that it aimed at “uniting under the national 
colours those who love liberty, who hate totalitarian oppression, 
and who desire order and social justice.” 

The National Committee of Unity for Christian Democracy. 

An organization with amis similar to those of M. Bidault’s 
organization, but distinct from it, was founded on July 17 under 
the name of the National Committee of Unity for Christian 
Democracy (ComiU national <f entente pour la democratic 
chrdtiennc). Its founders included four leading members of the 
M.R.P.— M. Robert Schuman (a former Prime Minister), M. 
Maurice Schumann, M. Pierre-Henri Teitgen, and M. Andr6 
Colin— in addition to a number of prominent personalities in 
the fields of trade unionism, industry, agriculture, education, 
and culture. 

Tho aims of tho Comitd national wore defined as follows • (1) “ to 
combat those who wish to use tho name of General do Gaulle to put 
an end onoo and for all to tbo regime of liberty ” ; (2) ” to build a 
Republic) of tho pooplo and for the pooplo ” ; (3) 44 to build, iu 
opposition to a colonialism and a fanaticism equally rotrogado, a 
new Algeria in which the presence of Franco will bo manifested by 
groat democratic and human achievements '* ; (4) to ensure respect 
for personal freedoms and family rights ; (5) to oppose Communism ; 
(0) to “ resist imperialisms aimed at transforming tho earth into an 
ant-hill/' 

Tho manifesto added : “Christian Democracy is not a confessional 
movement, nor does it aim at appropriating spiritual values for 
political ends. It respects the spiritual liberty of the [Roman 
Catholic] Church and of all Churches.” 

The ComiU national was regarded in the French Press as a 
counter-movement to M. Bidault’# organization formed a week 
earlier. Although M. Bidault is a member of the M.R.P., like 
many of the founders of the ComiU National , he has been 
largely “ isolated ” in the party in view of his extreme right- 
wing attitude on the Algerian question. 

The Union of Democratic Forces. 

On the initiative of M. Daniel Mayer, president of the Ligue 
de s droits de Vhomme , an organization was founded in July under 
the designation Union of Democratic Forces ( Union des forces 
dimocratiqucs). Strongly opposed to the new Constitution, its 
leading members (in addition to M. Mayer) include M. Mendfes- 
France, MM. Deprcux and Verdier (now leaders of the Inde- 
pendent Socialist Party, see above), M. Mitterrand (of the 
U.D.S.R.), M. Andrd Philip, Professor Francis Perrin, and M. 
Jean Hippolytc, director of the Ecole normale supirieure. 

In a manifesto issued on July 22, the U.D.F. announced its 
intention of combating " Fascism in all its forms, any single-party 
systom, any totalitarian regime, any system which suppresses tho 
free expression of opinion, any military dictatorship, or the restoration 
of a new Viohyite order ” ( un nouvel ordre vichyssois). With regard 
to Algeria, the manifesto stated : 

“ To consolidate their position, the defenders of the colonial regime 
are trying to dominate the metropolitan territory. In resisting them 
. . . we aim at a new political association with tho oversea territories 
based on tree discussion and not on foroe. * . . This moans scrupulous 
good faith towards the indigenous populations, in the first place in 
Algeria, * Integration/ if it is not a fallacious pretext to oontinue 


the [Algerian] war and maintain the status quo, is merely a myth 
divorced from realities. Algerian nationalism has shown its existence 
m four years of war ; to deny it would bo to lie once more to the 
French people. We must finally recognize, and without reservations, 
the right of tho Algerian peoplo to determine their own dostiny. ...” 

As regards the political situation in France the manifesto stated . 
“ The U.D.F. bases its attitude neither on oonfidenoe in, nor defiance 
of, one man. We do not forget tho historic services which General 
do Gaulle has rendered to France. But in the circumstances which 
led to Ins return to power, wo cannot overlook the presence at his 
side of men who wore m tho forefront of sedition. ...” 

The Centre of Republican Reform. 

A number of deputies of the left-centre parties (Socialists, 
Radicals, and U.D.S.R.) set up an organization in July under 
the name of the Centre of Republican Reform ( Centre de la 
reforme rcpubhcaine). Its leading adherents included M. Pierre 
Clostermann (the Free French air “ ace ” of the Second World 
War) and Senator Naudet, of the Radical Party ; M. Paul 
Alduy (Socialist), a member of the Consultative Committee 
which helped to draft the new Constitution ; M. Jean de 
Lipkowski, of the U.D.S.R. ; M. Georges Altman, former editor- 
in-chief of Franc-Tircur ; and M. Maurice Clavel, editor of 
Combat. 

The Centre expressed full support for General de Gaulle and 
the new Constitution, but urged that “ neither fascism nor 
conservatism must be allowed to weigh on General de Gaulle 
and prevent him from carrying out his mission as arbiter and 
constructor.” 

Split in U.D.S.R. Group. 

Differences of opinion on the new Constitution led on Oct. 13 
to a split m the small U.D.S.R. (left-centre) party. That section 
of the parly led by M. Rend Pleven and supporting the new 
Constitution decided to break away from the main party (which 
remained under the leadership of M, Mitterrand, one of the 
leading opponents of the Constitution) and to make contact 
“ with all republican groups with a view to reuniting French 
democrats ” ; it also decided to maintain a permanent link 
with the R.D.A. (one of the two leading African parties), which 
is affiliated to the U.D.S.R. — (Le Monde, Paris) (Prev. rep. 

New Constitution, 16529 A ; Referendum, 16541 A.) 

A. UNITED STATES. — Fourth Moon Shot. 

A fourth “ lunar probe ” (Pioneer 111 ) was launched at Cape 
Canaveral on Dec. 6 by the U.S. Army, following the three 
previous attempts by the U.S. Air Force The experiment was 
unsuccessful, the space vehicle reaching a height of 66,654 miles 
before re-cnicring the earth’s atmosphere and disintegrating 
over the Sahara Desert. 

Tho U.S. Army’s 44 probe ” was a four -stage vehicle 76 ft. in height 
and weighing over 60 tons, assembled as follows : (1) first stage — a 
Juno 11 roclrot (tho Army's development of tho Jupilcr-C) weighing 
00 tons, details of thrust remaining secret ,* (2) second stage — a cluster 
of 11 Sergeant rockets weighing 721 lb. ; (3) third stage — a cluster of 
three scaled-down Sergeants weighing 207 lb. ; (4) fourth stage — a 
scaled- down Sergeant weighing 59 lb., in tho nose of which a cone- 
shaped instrument package was mounted. The 32-lb. package 
containod a radio transmitter, a photo -electric 44 eye ” designed to 
scan tho surface of the moon and transmit pictures, apparatus to 
measure radiation in space, and other equipment. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun (tho Army’s rocket expert) explained that 
the experiment had failed because the launching speed (23,990 m.p.h.) 
was 540 m.p.h. short of the velocity needed to escape the earth’s 
gravitational field ; had the first stage burned for 3,7 seconds longer, 
escape velocity would havo been reached. Moreover, the 44 probe ” 
was degrees oil-course, which would have taken it loss close to 
the moon than was intended. Nevertheless, the apparatus in tho 
noso-cono had functioned perfectly and had transmitted valuable 
data about the intense radiation belt in outer space. 

Unlike the three previous lunar probes, Pioneer 111 was not 
designed to go into a lunar orbit hut to hit the moon directly 
or, alternatively, to enter its gravitational field and then veer 
off into an orbit round the sun, thus becoming a miniature 
“ planet.” The chances of a direct hit on the moon were 
regarded as small, but it was thought that if the “ probe ” 
missed the moon by as little as 10,000 miles or as much as 
50,000 miles it would fly past it and go into a planetary orbit 
round the sun.— (New York Times) (Prev. rep. 16485 B.) 

B. UNITED KINGDOM. — Parliament. - Government 
Whip restored to Colonel Banks. 

It was announced on Dec. 18 that the Conservative Party 
Whip had been restored to Colonel Cyril Banks, M.P. for 
Pudsey, at his own request. Colonel Banks left the Conservative 
Party in November 1956 in disagreement with the Government’s 
Suez policy and had since sat as an Independent. 

(Times - Daily Telegraph) (Prev. rep. 16523 C.) 
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A. UNITED KINGDOM. — The Finance Act, 1958. - 
Dropping of Retrospective Legislation against Dividend 
Stripping.” - Concessions on Life Assurance Policies. - 
Increase in Initial Allowances for Industry. 

The Finance Bill, 1958, embodying the provisions announced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 1958-59 Budget (see 
16113 A), received the Royal Assent on Aug. 1. It had been 
given a second reading in the House of Commons on May 12. 

Prior to the second reading in the Commons, Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory announced on April 29 that he had decided to drop his 
proposal to make the legislation against “ dividend stripping ” 
retrospective to Oct. 25, 1955. The Chancellor’s original 
intention, as announced in the Budget, had been strongly 
criticized in the City on the ground that it infringed the 
principle that legislation should not be retrospective ; it was 
also argued that the informal warning that action would be 
taken against tax evaders, given by Mr. Henry Brooke (then 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury) in December 1955, was 
not adequate to justify such a drastic departure from principle. 

The Chancellor’s change of mind was strongly attacked by 
Mr. Harold Wilson and other Opposition members during the 
second reading debate. 

Mr. Wilson accused the Chancellor of “ surrendering against ids 
better Judgment ” to “ pressure from a highly expert, professionalized, 
highly -paid, and thoroughly unscrupulous tax-evasion industry.” 
He gave a warning that if retrospective legislation against tax 
evaders were to be " outlawed,” alternative steps might have to he 
considered to ensure that the Revenue was properly protected. 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory, in reply, explained that he had originally 
considered that the Ministerial warnings given to “ dividend 
steppers ” in 1955 justified retrospective action in this “ exceptional” 
instance. It had since been argued, however, that the warnings might 
not cover newer methods of “ dividend stripping ” which had been 
developed since 1955. Because of the importance of the “ non- 
retrospective ” principle, he felt that he should give the benefit of 
the doubt to those concerned and forego the small amount of revenue 
involved. 

When moving the second reading, Mr. J. E. S. Simon 
(Financial Secretary to the Treasury) announced that the 
Government were reviewing the whole question of the treatment 
of life assurance policies under estate duty law. 

Mr. Simon said that although it had not been possible to put 
forward final proposals m the Finance Bill, the Chancellor had agreed, 
while the matter was under consideration, to an interim concession 
as follows : Where a beneficiary was absolutely and indefeasibly 
entitled under an assurance policy to a sum of money payable on 
the death of another person, no duty would be charged thereon, on 
the death of the person assured, provided that the beneficiary became 
so entitled more than five years before the death, and that the 
assured had neither retained any benefit for himself nor paid any 
premium within the five years. Where the other conditions were 
satisfied but the assured had paid some premiums in the five years 
before his death, the claim to duty would he limited to a proportion 
of the policy moneys corresponding to the ratio between the premiums 
paid by him during the five-year period and the total premium. 

Mr. Simon added that the concession, which was extra-statutory 
and would be made under the Income Tax Acts, would apply in 
respect of deaths after April 15, 1958. The Government hoped to 
legislate on the wider field of life assurance in 1959. 

The Bill was given a second reading by 315 votes to 247. 
The principal Government amendments agreed to in the 
Committee and Report stages were as follows : 

(1) To increase the initial allowances for (a) plant and machinery, 
and (b) mdustrial building, from 25 to 30 per cent and 12 f to 15 
per cent respectively. 

(2) To close various loopholes in existing legislation to control 
ts dividend stripping.” 

(3) To amend the provisions dealing with settlements on children 
so as to prevent a parent from diverting part of his income to his 
minor children and using it for their support, thus in effect obtaining 
tax relief which he could not have obtained if he had made the 
payments out of his own declared income. 

(4) To gave effect to the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Taxation of Profits and Income (see 14729 A) that a taxpayer 
who had submitted incorrect accounts should be subject to the same 
penalty as if he had made incorrect tax returns. 

(5) To exempt from Purchase Tax (a) buttons and (b) cane and 
wicker baskets without lids, and to reduce Purchase Tax on clogs and 
woo den-soled footwear to five per cent. 

The following amendments by Conservative back-benchers 
were accepted by the Chancellor (sponsors’ names in paren- 
theses) : 

(6) To allow a British company to transfer assets from one 
subsidiary to another without attracting tax in Britain (Sir Toby Low). 

(7) To provide that where a house was demolished under a demo- 
lition or clearance order made within five years of the death of the 
owner, the amount of estate duty payable should he reduced to the 
value of the compensation payable under the order (Mr. Pickthom). 


A number of amendments proposing reductions in Purchase 
Tax on various articles or the complete abolition of the tax on 
others were moved by Conservative and Labour members but 
were all defeated. 

The goods for which a tax reduction was sought included certain 
proprietary medicines and drugs, bicycles, lorries and vans, sewing 
machines, stationery, office equipment, and cosmetics. Articles for 
which total tax exemption was sought included harps and other 
musical instruments, domestic furniture, various household requisites 
(e.g. baths, wash-hoards, dustbins, smootbmg irons, eating and 
drinking vessels, cooking and cleaning utensils), industrial protective 
garments, footwear, gloves, motor-cycle crash helmets, school 
furnishings and equipment, and articles for use in restaurants 
and hotels. 

Other Opposition amendments, all unsuccessful, had the 
following objectives : 

( a ) To raise from Is. 6d to 2s. the minimum figure at which cinema 
admissions would he liable to tax (Mrs. Eirene White). Defeated 
by 226 votes to 189. 

(b) To limit Profits Tax on trades or businesses carried on by local 
or public authorities to three per cent (Mr. Mitchison) Rejected 
by 220 votes to 186 after Mr. Maud ling had referred to the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission of Taxation of Profits and 
Income that, m charging Profits Tax, no distinction should be made 
between undertakings which distributed profits aud those which didnot. 

(c) To ensure that Profits Tax on sports associations carried on 
as non-profit-making bodies should he limited to three per cent 
(Mr. Hoy). Rejected by 206 to 170. 

(d) To limit Profits Tax on co-operative societies to three per cent 
(Mr. Beswick). Rejected by 215 to 178. 

(e) To restore the full investment allowances for plant, machinery, 
and buildings in “ industries of national importance ” (Mr. Roy 
Jenkins). Rejected by 229 to 181. 

(f) To exempt public service vehicles from fuel tax (Mr. McLeavy). 
Rejected by 201 to 162 after the Chancellor had pointed out that 
exemption for passenger vehicles would cost £33,000,000 a year. 

( g ) To increase income tax relief to claimants depending on a 
daughter’s services from £40 to £50, and relief in respect of dependent 
relatives from £60 to £75 (Mr. Houghton). Rejected by 247 to 210 
and 255 to 216 votes respectively after Mr. Simon had pomted out 
that they would cost about £7,000,000 a year. 

(h) To extend " small incomes ” relief from £300 to £350 and 
marginal relief from £350 to £450 (Mr. Houghton). Defeated by 253 
votes to 216. 

(i) To disqualify expenditure on private cars from the clause 
raising initial allowances on business expenditure (Mr. Roy Jenkins). 
Rejected by 238 to 196. 

O') To make Dec. 13, 1955 (the date of Mr. Brooke’s warning — 
see above) the effective date after which “ dividend stripping ” 
would become illegal (Mr. Eric Fletcher). Rejected by 230 to 191. 

The Bill was given an unopposed third reading in the House 
of Commons on J uly 18. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - Manchester 
Guardian - Fmancial Times) (Prev. rep. Budget, 16113 A.) 

B. WESTERN GERMANY. — West Berlin Elections. 

Elections for the House of Deputies in West Berlin were held 
on Dec. 7, resulting m an overall majority for the Social 
Democrats and the wiping-out of all the smaller parties. The 
distribution of seats in the new House was as follows, showing 
comparison with the previous (1954) elections : 


1958 1954 

Seats Votes Per- Seats Per- 

centage centage 

Social Democrats . . 78 849,883 52.6 64 44.6 

Christian Democrats . 55 608,927 37.7 44 30.4 

Free Democrats . . . — 61,054 3.8 19 12.8 

Free Democratic Association — 10,675 0.7 (7)* — 
German Party .. . — 53,899 3.3 — - 4.9 

Socialist Unity Party . . — 31,520 1.9 — 2.7 

Others ... . — 4*5 


* Following a split in the Free Democratic Party in 1956, seven 
seats formerly held by that party were taken over by the newly-formed 
Free Democratic Association. 

The new House of Deputies has 133 seats, four more than the 
former House. The electorate totalled 1,752,861 and the number 
of votes cast 1,632,373 (93 7 per cent), of which 16,415 were invalid. 

The result of the election, which coincided with the crisis 
over the status of West Berlin, was interpreted as an over- 
whelming expression of support for the retention of the city’s 
present status and the rejection of the Soviet demands. The 
success of the Social Democrats was largely attributed to the 
personality of Herr Willy Brandt, the Chief Burgomaster. 

The congress of the Social Democratic Party in West Berlin 
decided on Dec. 28 , by a large majority, to continue the party’s 
coalition m the City Government with the Christian Democrats, 
subject to certain policy conditions. The proposal was supported 
by Herr Brandt.— (Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin - Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung) (Prev. rep. Elections, 14022 A ; 

Berlin Crisis, 16517 A.) 
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A. DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS. — 1957-1958. 

Important diplomatic appointments during the past two 
years are listed below, divided into (1) High Commissioners’ 
appointments among the countries of the British Common- 
wealth, and (2) Foreign Service appointments. The countries 
of accreditation are shown m italics. 

Commonwealth High Commissioners. 

Australia. 

Canada. Major-General Sir Walter Cawtliom, High Commissioner 
to I’akistan, as High Commissioner in Ottawa vice Mr. W It Crocker 
(August 1958). 

Ghana. Mr. Stewart Jamieson, Charge d’ Affaires m Dublin, as 
Australia’s first High Commissioner in Accra (October 1957). 

India Mr. W. R. Crocker, High Commissioner in Ottawa, as High 
Commissioner in New Delhi vice Mr. P, It. Hoyden (July 1958). 

Pah Man. Air. A. It. Cutler, V.C., of the Department of External 
Affairs, as High Commissioner in Karachi vice Major-General 
Cawthorn (1957), 

Canada. 

Australia. Mr. T, W. MacDormot, Ambassador to Greeco and 
Israel, as High Commissioner in Canberra vice Mr. W. A. Irwin 
(April 1957). 

Malaya. Mr. Arthur It. Momies, head of the Far Eastern Division, 
Department of External Affairs, as Canada’s first High Commis- 
sioner to tins Federation of Alula va (December 1957). 

Ceylon. Mr. Nick Oavoll, a senior official of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, as High Commissioner in Colombo vice Mr, 
James J. Hurley (December 1957). 

Ghana, Mr. Evan W. T. Gill as Canada’s first High Commissioner 
in Accra (December 1957). 

New Zealand. Air. George It. TIoasman, Ambassador to Indonesia, 
as High Commissioner in Wellington vice Mr It. 1\ Kirkwood 
(December 1957). 

South Africa. Mr, James J, Hurley, High Commissioner to Ooylon, 
as High Commissioner in Pretoria (December 1957). 

Ceylon, 

Canada. Sir VolupiUai Oomnamswumy as High Commissioner in 
Ottawa (February 1958). 

India. Sir Richard Aluwihare as High Commissioner in. Now Delhi 
vice Sir Edwin Wijoyorntno, retiring (June 1957). 

New Zealand. Mr. lb It. Gunasekara, High Commissioner in 
Australia, appointed concurrently High Commissioner to New 
Zealand (August 1950). 

Malaya. Mr. 1), 0. It. Ounowardona as Ceylon’s first High 
Commissioner to the Malayan Federation (April 1958). 

Pakistan. Mr. Mohamad M. Mahroof as High Commissioner in 
Karachi (Juno 1957). 

United Kingdom. Mr. G. P Gunasekara, Minister in Paris, 
appointed concurrently High Commissioner in London vice Hir 
Claude Corea, who became permanent Ceylonese representative at 
the U.N. (February 1958). 

India. 

Australia and New Zealand. Mr. P A. ATonon, Ambassador in 
Bangkok, as High Commissioner to Australia and New Zealand vice 
General Ouriappa (August 1950). 

Canada, Mr, 0, H. Vonkatacha-r, secretary to President Prasad, 
as High Commissioner in Ottawa (September 1958) 

Ceylon. Mr. V, D. (himlavla, Deputy High Commissioner in 
London, as High Commissioner in Colombo (March 1957). 

Ghana. Air. D. Krishna Kapur, Ambassador at The Hague, as 
India’s first High Commissioner in Accra (August 3 957). 

Malaya , Air. H. K. Banerji as High Commissioner to the Malayan 
Federation (June 1958), 

Pakistan. Mr. Itajosliwar Dayal, Ambassador in Bolgrado, as High 
Commissioner in Karachi (May 1958). 

New Zealand. 

Australia . Mr. Frederick Jones, Minister of Defence from 1935-49, 
as High Commissioner in Canberra (March 1958). 

Canada. Mr. Foss Shanahan, High Commissioner in South-East 
Asia and Malaya, as High Commissioner In Ottawa vice Air. T. O. A. 
Jlislop (April 1958). 

India. Mr. R. L. G, Chains, Charg6 d ’Affaires in Bangkok, as 
High Commissioner in New Delhi (October 1958). 

Malaya, Mr. Charles Molhi To Arawaka Bennett as High Commis- 
sioner to the Malayan Federation vice Mr. Foss Shanahan (October 
1958). The son of the Maori Bishop of Ao-toa-roa, Mr. Bennett is 
the first Maori to head a Now Zealand diplomatic mission. Ho has 
had a distinguished military and academic career. 

Pakistan. 

Ceylon. Hyod Lai Shah Bokhari, Minister in Damasous, as High 
Commissioner in Colombo vice SMdiq All Khan (October 1958). 

Ghana. Mr, Mahmud Ahmed, Under-Secretary, Ministry of Foroign 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, as Pakistani's first High 
Commissioner in Accra (Juno 1958). 

Malaya, Major-General Nawabzada Muhammad Shor Ali Khan, 
formerly Chief of Staff of the Pakistan Army, as the first Pakistani 
High Commissioner to the Malayan Federation (May 1958). 

South Africa. 

Canada . Mr. Robert Kirsten, High Commissioner to Southern 
Rhodesia, as High Commissioner In Ottawa (November 1958). 


Foreign Service Appointments. 

Argentina. 

United Kingdom. Rear-Admiral Teodoro Hartnung, a former Navy 
Minister, as Ambassador m London vice Senor Candioti, who resigned 
m protest at his Government’s decision to purchase the British 
aircraft-earner Warrior— see 16364 A. (September 1958). 

V ahean. Dr. Santiago do Estrada as Ambassador to the Holy See 
(September 1958). He is the third member of his family to be 
accredited to the Vatican. 

Australia. 

Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. Air. F. J, Blakeney, Counsellor at 
the Washington Embassy, as Minister to Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam nice Mr. D. W. AIcNicol (1957). 

Indonesia. Mr. L. R. McIntyre, Senior External Affairs Repre- 
sentative m London, as Ambassador in Jakarta vice Air. W. R. 
Crocker, now High Commissioner m India (1957). 

Italy. Air. I-I. A. McClure Smith, Ambassador in The Hague, as 
Ambassador in Rome vice Mr. Paul Maguire (October 1958). Mr. 
McClure Smith was oditor-in -chief of the Sydney Morning Herald 
from 1938-52, and Ambassador in Cairo from 1953-55. 

N etherlands. Sir Edwm McCarthy, Deputy High Commissioner in 
London, as Ambassador in The Hague vice Air. McClure Smith 
(October 1958). 

Siam. Mr. J. K. Waller, a career diplomat, as Ambassador in 
Bangkok and concurrently Australian representative on the SEATO 
Council, vice Mr. D. 0. Hay (April 1957). 

United Slates Air Howard Bealo, Federal Afimster for Defence 
Production and Supply, as Ambassador in Washington vice Sir Percy 
Spender, who was appointed to the International Court of Justice 
(January 1958) Mr. Bealo was Mmister-in-charge of the Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission and had many important projects under 
his direction, including the Woomora rocket range and the Rum 
Jungle uranium projoct. 

Austria. 

Canada. Dr. Kurt Waldheim, Alinister in Ottawa since 1956, 
appointed the first Austrian Ambassador to Canada, following the 
decision of tho two Governments to raise their respective legations to 
embassy status (Alurch 1958) 

Belgium. 

Canada. M. Jaoquos de Thiers, Ambassador in Mexico City, as 
Ambassador in Ottawa (July 1958). 

United Kingdom. M. Rou6 Van Meorbeko, Ambassador in Rio de 
Janeiro, as Ambassador in London (October 1958). 

Brazil. 

Argentina. Dr. Jo5o Carlos Muniz, Ambassador in Washington, as 
Ambassador in Buonos Aires (July 1956) Dr. Carlos Muniz was 
Brazilian mombor of tho U.N. Security Council in 1947. 

United Kingdom. Sonhor Francisco do ARsis Chateaubriand 
Bandeira do Mollo as Ambassador m London (November 1957). 
A millionaire, ho controls 31 Brazilian newspapers, five magazines, 
19 commercial radio stations, throe television stations, and a national 
nows agency; he has established child welfare clinics throughout 
Brazil, played a leading part in developing Brazilian commercial 
aviation, and founded the Museum of Modern Art at S&o Paulo, 
which has one of tho finest collections of paintings outside Europe. 
Ho is tho first Brazilian non-caroer diplomat accredited to Britain. 

United States. Admiral Ernani do Amaral Peixoto as Ambassador 
in Washington vice Dr. J. Carlos Muniz (July 1956). 

Burma. 

Australia. U Sain Bwa, Charg6 d’ Affaires in Canberra since 1954, 
as Burma’s first Minister to Australia (April 1957). 

Japan. U Tun Shoin, Executive Secretary of the Burmese Foreign 
Office, as Burma’s first Ambassador in Tokio (1957) 

New Zealand. U Thun Ilia, Charge d’ Affaires in Canberra, 
appointed concurrently Minister to New Zealand (November 1958). 

Soviet Union. U Kyin, Ambassador in London, as Ambassador in 
Moscow (1957). 

United Kingdom. U Aung Soo, Ambassador in Now Delhi, as 
Ambassador in London (1957). 

Canada. 

Argentina. Mr, R. P. Bower, Ambassador in Caracas, as Ambas- 
sador in Buenos Aires (November 1958). 

Belgium and Luxemburg. Mr. Sydney Pierce, Deputy High 
Commissioner in London, as Ambassador in Brussosls and con- 
currently to Luxemburg (November 1958) 

Denmark. Mr. J. 0. Watkins, of tho External Affairs Department, 
as Ambassador in Copenhagen vice Mr. II. F Feavor, appointed 
Chief of Protocol (September 1958). 

France Mr. Piorre Dupuy, Ambassador in Rome, as Ambassador 
in Paris vice Mr. Joan Desy, retiring (May 1958). 

Germany {Western). Mr. Escott Reid, lately High Commissioner 
in New Delhi, as Ambassador in Bonn (November 1957). 

Indonesia. Mr. Theodore Newton, of the External Affairs Depart- 
ment, as Ambassador in Jakarta vice Mr. 0/ R. Heasman, appointed 
High Commissioner to Now Zealand (June/ 1,958). 

Italy. Mr. Leon Mayrand, Ambassador in Madrid, as Ambassador 
in Rome vice Mr. Dupuy, transferred to Paris (September 1 958). 

Israel. Miss Margaret Meagher, Chargd d’ Affaires in Tel- Aviv, as 
the first Canadian Ambassador to Israel (September 1958). A former 
school-teacher, she is Canada’s first woman ambassador. 

J apan. Mr. William Bull, deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce* 
as Ambassador in Tokio vice Mr. T. C. Davis, retiring (February 1957). 
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Lebanon . Sir. Paul Andr6 Beaulieu, Q.C., Charge a’ Affaires in 
Beirut, as Canada’s first Ambassador to Lebanon. (September 195 S). 

Mexico. Mr. T. A. Stone, Ambassador in The Hague, as Ambas- 
sador in Mexico City (September 1958). 

Netherlands. Mr. C. P. H6bert, Ambassador in Brussels, as 
Ambassador in The Hague (September 1958). 

Norway . Dr. Robert Mackay, Canadian permanent representative 
at the U.N., as Ambassador in Oslo (and concurrently Minister in 
Reykjavik) vice Mr. Chester A. Ronning, appointed High Commis- 
sioner to India (November 1957). 

Persia. Mr. G. B. Summers, Q.C., head of the U.N. Division of 
the External Affair s Department, as Canada’s first Ambassador in 
Teheran (December 1958). 

Portugal. Dr. Philippe Panneton, of Montreal, as Ambassador in 
Lisbon vice Mr. W. F. A. Turgeon, retiring (January 1957). 

Turkey . Mr. E. Beniamin Rogers, Ambassador in Lima, _ as 
Ambassador in Ankara vice Mr. Herbert Moran, appointed High 
Commissioner to Pakistan (December 1957). 

United Arab Republic. Air. Arnold C. Smith, Minister at Canada 
House, London, as Ambassador to the U.A.R. vice Mr. R. M. 
MacDonneli, appointed Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs (September 1958). 

United Nations . Mr. Charles E. Ritchie, Ambassador in Bonn, as 
Canadian per manen t representative at the U.N., with ambassadorial 
rank (November 1957). 

United States . Air. Norman Robertson, High Commissioner in 
London, as Ambassador in Washington vice Mr. A. D. P. Heeney, 
appointed Chairman of the Canadian Civil Service Commission 
(May 1957). ^ 

[It was ann ounced in September 1958 that Mr. Robertson had 
been appointed. Under-Secretary for External Affairs vice Mr. Jules 
Ldger, who succeeded Mr. Dana "Wilgress (re tiring) as Canadian 
permanent representative on the North Atlantic Council. Mr. 
Robertson’s successor in Washington has not yet been announced.] 

Ceylon. 

Germany {Western). Mr. S. P. Wickremasingha, Charge d’ Affaires 
in Bonn, as Ceylon’s first Minister to the German Federal Republic 
(January 1957). 

China . Mr. P. Gopallawa as Ambassador in Peking vice Mr. Wilmot 
Perera, who had held the post since 1956 (May 1958) 

Soviet Union. Professor G. P. Malalasekera as Ceylon’s first 
Ambassador in Moscow (May 1958). Dr. Malalasekara is Professor 
of pah and Buddhist Civilization m the University of Ceylon, and 
Dean of the Faculty ; one of the world’s foremost Buddhist scholars, 
he is pre si d en t of the World Fellowship of Buddhists and Editor-in- 
Chlef of the Buddhist Encyclopaedia. 

United Nations. Sir Claude Corea, High Commissioner in London, 
as permanent Ceylonese representative at the U.N. (February 1958). 

China (Nationalist). 

United States. Dr. Hollington K. Tong, Ambassador in Tokio, as 
Ambassador in Washington vice Dr. Wellington Koo, retiring after 
40 years in the Chinese Diplomatic Service (June 1956). Dr. Tong 
wag Director of Information for Generalissimo CMang Kai-shek 
during the Second World War. 

China (People’s Republic). 

Ceylon. Mr. Chang Tsan-ming, head of the Consular Department 
of the Foreign Ministry, as the first Ambassador of the Chinese 
People’s Republic In Colombo (May 1957). 

India . Mr. Pan Tzn-li as Ambassador in New Delhi vice General 
Yuan Chtrog-shien, who had held the post since 1950 (April 1956). 

Soviet Union. Mr. Liu Hsiao as Ambassador in Moscow vice Mr. 
Chang Wen-tien, recalled to Peking to concentrate on his duties as 
a deputy Foreign Minister (January 1955). Mr. Liu Hsiao is a 
Communist Party member of long standing and has been closely 
associated with Mao Tse-tung since the 1930’s. 

Finland. 

France. Mr. Gunnar Palmroth, Ambassador in Warsaw, as 
Ambassador in Paris vice Mr. R. R. Sepp&La (October 1958). 

United Nations. Mr. Ralph Enckell, head of the Political Affairs 
Department of the Finnish Foreign Office, as permanent Finnish 
representative at the U.N. vice Mr. G. A. Gnpenberg (October 1958). 

Umted States. Mr. R. R. Seppftlfi, Ambassador in Paris (see above), 
as Ambassador in Washington (October 1958). 

Franca. 

Argentina. Comte Armand Blanquet du Chayla, a career diplomat, 
as Ambassador in Bnenos Aires vice M. Comut-Gentillo, following 
the latter’s appointment as Minister for Oversea Territories in 
General de Gaulle’s Government — see page 16285 (October 1958). 

Austria. M. Etienne de Crouy-Chanel, permanent French repre- 
senative on the North Atlantic Council and former Assistant-Director 
of Political Affairs at the Qua! d’Orsay, as Ambassador in Vienna 
vice M. Francois Seydoux (September 1958). 

German Federal Republic. M. Francois Seydoux, Ambassador in 
Vienna, as Ambassador in Bonn vice M. Couve de MurvilLe, following 
the latter’s appointment as Foreign Minister in General de Gaulle’s 
Government (April 1958). A career diplomat, M. Seydoux repre- 
sented France at many important post-war conferences and was 
formerly a departmental chief at the Qu&i d’Orsay. 

Ghana. M. Louis de Gmringaud, a career diplomat, as France’s 
first Ambassador in Acora (October 1957). 

Italy. M. Gaston Palewski, for many years a close associate of 
General de Gaulle , as Ambassador In Rome (August 1957). A former 
Gaullist deputy, he held ministerial office for a short time in M. Edgar 


Faure’s Government in 1955, losing his seat in the general elections 
of January 1956. During the Second World War he was private 
secretary to General de Gaulle in London, Algiers and Paris. 

South Africa. M. Georges Belay, a career diplomat, as Ambassador 
in Pretoria (May 1958) 

Vietnam. M. Roger Lalouette, a career diplomat, as Ambassador 
in Saigon (October 1958). 

German Federal Republic. 

Australia. Dr. Hans Mhhlenfeld, Ambassador in The Hague, as 
Ambassador in Canberra vice Dr. Walther Hess, appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico (August 1958). 

Canada. Dr. Herbert Siegfned as Ambassador m Ottawa vice 
Baron Hasso von Etzdorf (September 1958). 

France . Herr Herbert Blankerihorn as Ambassador in Paris vice 
Baron von Maltzan, re tiring through ill-health (September 1958). 
Herr Blahkenhom had been in Paris since May 1955 as Western 
Germany’s per manent representative on the North Atlantic Council, 
He was among the founders of the Christian Democratic Party in 
post-war Germany. 

India. Dr. Wilhelm Melchers, a career diplomat, as Ambassador 
in New Delhi (June 1957). 

Japan. Dr. Wilhelm Haas, Ambassador in Moscow, as Ambassador 
in Tokio (February 1958). 

New Zealand. Dr. H. Noehring, a career diplomat, as Minister in 
Wellington (July 1957). 

Soviet Union . Dr. Hans Kroll, Ambassador in Tokio, as Ambas- 
sador in Moscow vice Dr. Wilhelm Haas, who suoceeded Dr. Kroll as 
Ambassador to Japan (February 1958). 

Spain. Freiherr Wolfgang von Welck as Ambassador in Madrid 
(February 1958). 

Umted States. Professor Wilhelm Grewe, of the political depart- 
ment of the Ger man Foreign Office, as Ambassador in Washington 
(February 1958) 

Ghana. 

France. Mr. Asafu-Adjaye, High Commissioner m London, 
appointed concurrently the first Ghanaian Ambassador to Franoe 
(December 1957). 

Israel. Mr. W. Q. M. Halm as Ghana’s first Ambassador to Israel 
(March 1958). Mr. Halm is president of the Black Star Line, the 
Ghanaian shipping oompany which was established with the help of 
the Israeli National Shipping Company (Zim). 

United Arab Republic. Dr. Joseph Armah, a medical practitioner, 
as Ghana’s first Ambassador to the U.A.R. (April 1958). 

Iceland. 

United Kingdom. Dr. Kristin Gudmundsson, formerly Foreign 
Minister of Iceland, as Ambassador in London vice Mr. Jonsson, 
appointed Ambassador in Paris (September 1956). 

India. 

Belgium. Dr. M. A. Rauf, High Commissioner in Ottawa, as 
Ambassador in Brussels (and concurrently Minister to Luxemburg) 
vice Mr. B. N. Kaul (October 1958). 

Brazil. Mr. M. K. Kripalani, Chief Commissioner of Pondicherry, 
as Ambassador in Rio de Janeiro vice Mr. R. L. S. Singh (January 
1958). 

Cambodia. Mr. V. M. N. Nair, High Commissioner in Malaya, as 
Ambassador in Pnom-Penh vice Mr. Kewal Singh (May 1958). 

China. Mr. G. Parthasarathi, chairman of the International 
Control Commission in Vietnam, as Ambassador m Peking (April 
1958). An Oxford graduate, he was at one time London representative 
of the Press Trust of India. 

France . Sardar K. M. Pannikar as Ambassador in Paris vice 
Sardar H. S. Malik (December 1956). In the course of a distinguished 
academic and political career he has been a professor at Aligarh 
Moslem University, editor of the Hindustan Times , Prime Minister 
( Dewan ) of Bikaner State, secretary to the Indian States delegation 
at the London Round-Table Conferences (1930-33), a member of the 
States Reorganization Commission (1954-55), and Ambassador to the 
Chinese People’s Republic (1948-52) and Egypt (1952-53). 

German Federal Republic. Mr. B. F. H, Tyabi, Ambassador m 
Teheran, as Ambassador in Bonn vice Mr. A. C. N. Nambiar (July 
1958). 

I rag. Mr. I. S. Chopra, Ambassador in Stockholm, as Ambassador 
in Baghdad (September 1958). 

Italy. Mr. Khub Chand, Joint Secretary to the Ministry of External 
Affairs, as Ambassador in Rome vice Mr. John Tkivy (December 1957). 

Netherlands. Mr. John Thivy, Ambassador in Rome, as Ambas- 
sador in The Hague (November 1957). 

Norway. H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Mirza Maharao Shn Madan 
Sinhji Saheb Bahadur, Maharao of Kutch, as Ambassador in Oslo 
(Maroh 1957), following the decision of the Indian and Norwegian 
Governments to raise their legations to embassy status. 

Persia. Mr. T. N. Kaul, a former chairman of the International 
Control Commission in Vietnam, as Ambassador in Teheran vice 
Mr. Tyabi (September 1958). 

Morocco and Tunisia. Mr. Ramchandur Goburdhan, Director of 
the External Publicity Division, Ministry of External Affairs, as 
Ambassador in Rabat and concurrently Ambassador to Tunisia 
(October 1958). 

Spain . Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, High Commissioner in London 
and Minister to the Irish Republic, appointed concurrently India’s 
first Ambassador to Spain (October 1958). Mrs. Pandit will continue 
to reside in London. 

Sweden , Denmark and Finland . Mr. Kewal Singh, Ambassador to 
Cambodia, as Ambassador to Sweden (and concurrently Ambassador 
to Denmark and Minister to Finland) vice Mr. I. S. Chopra (May 1958). 
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Sudan. Mr. C. P. Mattken, a former member of the Lok Sabha, 
as India’s first Ambassador in Khartoum (July 1957). 

Switzerland . Mr. M. K. Vcllodi, Secretary to the Cabinet, as 
Ambassador to Switzerland (and concurrently Minister to the Holy 
See) vice Dr. M. S Mohta (May 1958). 

United Arab Republic. Mr. It. K. Noliru, Ambassador in Peking, 
as Ambassador in Cairo (and oonourrently Minister to Lebanon and 
Libya) vice Nawab Ali Yavar Jung Bahadur (Juno 1958). 

United States. Mr. Mohamod Ali Cumin Cliagla, Chief Justice of 
the Bombay High Court, as Ambassador in Washington vice Mr. 
G. L. Mohta, retiring (September 1958). Mr. Justice Ohagla drew up 
the '* Ohagla Report ” which led to the resignation of Mr. Krisli- 
namachari as Finance Minister in February last (see 1G193 A). One 
of India’s loading Jurists, he was formerly Professor of Constitutional 
Law at the Government Law College, Bombay. He is a Moslem. 

Yugoslavia, Greece and Bulgaria. Nawah Ali Yavar Jung Bahadur, 
Ambassador in Cairo, as Ambassador in Belgrade and concurrently 
Minister to Greooe and Bulgaria (May 1958). 

Indonesia. 

German Federal Republic. Dr. Z. Zain, Minister-Counsellor at the 
London Embassy, as Ambassador in Bonn (1957). 

New Zealand. I)r. A. Yusuf llolmi, Ambassador in Canberra, 
appointed concurrently Minister to New Zoaland (Juno 1958). 

Pakistan. Mr. T. A. Sumarto, a senior official of the Foreign 
Ministry, as Ambassador in Karachi (Juno 1958). 

Irish Republic. 

Canada. Dr. T. J. Kiornan, Ambassador in Bonn, as Ambassador 
in Ottawa vice Mr. L. T. McAuloy (Octobor 195G) 

Holy See. Mr. L. T. McAuloy, Ambassador in Ottawa, as Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican vice Mr. Cornelius Oremin (August 195G). 

Switzerland and Austria. Mrs. Josephine McNeill as Minister in 
Berne and oonourrently in Vienna (November 195G). She is the first 
woman to head an Irish diplomatic mission. 

United Nations. Mr. Frederick Boland, Ambassador in London, 
as permanent Irish representative at the U.N. (August 195G) 

United Kingdom. Mr. Cornelius Cromin, Ambassador to tho Holy 
Hoe, as Ambassador in London vice Mr. Boland (August 195G). Mr. 
Hugh J. McCann (Assistant .See rotary in the External Affairs 
Department) succeeded Mr. Cromin as Ambassador in London in 
Dooombor 1957, following Mr. Cromin’s appointment as Secretary of 
tho Department of External Affairs. 

Israel. 

Australia and New Zealand. Mr. Mosho Yuval, Director of the 
Research Division in tho Israeli Foreign Ministry, as Minister to 
Australia (and oonourrently to New Zealand) vice Mr. Mordeoai 
Nurook, retiring (July 1958). 

Burma. Mr. Ynaoov Shimoni, Director of the Asian Division in 
tho Israeli Foreign Ministry as Minister in Rangoon vice Mr. David 
JIaoohon. 

Siam. Mr. Mordeoai Kidrori, Israeli dologato at the U.N., as 
Israel’s first Ambassador in Bangkok (Octobor 1958). 

Italy. 

Australia . Hignor Eugenio Prato, Ambassador to Libya, as 
Ambassador in Canberra (September 1958). 

France. Signor Alberto Rossi Longhi, Secretary- General of tho 
Italian Foroign Ministry, as Ambassador in Paris vice Signor Pietro 
Quaroni (January 1958). 

German Federal Republic. Signor Pietro Quaroni, Ambassador in 
Paris, as Ambassador in Bonn vice Hignor Grazzi (January 1958). 

India, Dr. Gurto Giustl del Giardino, a career diplomat, as 
Ambassador in Now Delhi (August 1958). 

Netherlands. Tho Marohoso Raimouclo Giustiniani, head of tho 
Nows Department of tho Italian Foroign Ministry, as Ambassador in 
Tho llaguo (January 1958). 

North Atlantic Council. Signer Grazzi, Ambassador in Bonn, as 
Italian permanent representative on tho North Atlantio Council vice 
Signor AloBsandrini, who succeeded Signor Longhi as Socrotary- 
Gonoral of tho Foreign Ministry (January 1958). 

Pakistan. Dr. ManUo Castronuovo, Minister in Prague, as Ambas- 
sador In Karachi (January 1958). 

Soviet Union , Signor Luigi PIctromarchi as Ambassador in Moscow 
(December 1958). 

Japan. 

France. Mr. Totsuro Furukaki, former president of the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation, as Ambassador in Paris (January 1957). 
He was London Correspondent of the Asahi SMmbun in tho 1930’s. 

United Kingdom. Mr. Katsumi Ohno, Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, as Ambassador in London vice Mr. Haruhiko Nishi, who had 
hold the post since 1955 (May 1958). A career diplomat, Mr. Ohno 
has hold many diplomatic assignments, Including those of Ambas- 
sador In Bonn and Minister in Vienna. 

United Nations. Mr. Koto Matsudaira, a career diplomat, as 
permanent Japanese representative at the U.N. (April 1957). He was 
at tho Moscow Embassy during tho Second World War. 

Jordan. 

United Kingdom. Mr. Abdul Monoim Rifat as Ambassador in 
London (February 1958). He Is a brother of tho Jordanian Prime 
Minister, Mr. Samir Rifai. 

Korea (South). 

United Kingdom, Mr. Kim Yoo Taik, head of the South Korean 
mission in Japan, as Ambassador in London (September 1958). 
A former director of the Bank of Koroa, he was Vioe-Ministor of 
Finance in 1950. 


Mexico. 

United Kingdom, Sefior Pablo Campos Ortiz, a oaroer diplomat, 
formerly Direotor- General of the Mexican Foreign Ministry, as 
Ambassador in London (July 1957). 

Netherlands. 

Australia . Mr. A. II. Lovmk, Ambassador m Ottawa, as Ambas- 
sador in Canberra vice Mr. Antonius Wlnkelman (October 1957). 

France. Dr. Johan Boyon, formorly Foreign Minister, as Ambas- 
sador in Pans (December 1957). 

United Kingdom. Baron Adolph Bontinck van Schoonheten as 
Ambassador m London vice Dr. Dirk Stikker (November 1958). 
A career diplomat, he was deputy Secretary- General of NATO before 
his London appointment 

New Zealand. 

SEATO Council. Mr. Charles Crow, Assistant Secretary for 
External Affairs, as N.Z. representative on tho SEATO Council in 
Bangkok, and oonourrently Charge d’ Affaires m Siam, vice Mr. Foss 
Shanahan (September 1958). 

United Nations . Mr. Foss Shanahan, High Commissioner in Ottawa, 
appointed concurrently permanent N.Z. representative at the U.N. 
in succession to Sir Leslie Mun.ro, who romained Ambassador in 
Washington (August 1958). Mr. Shanahan had been New Zealand 
ambassador to Siam prior to April 1958, serving concurrently on tho 
SEATO Council and also as New Zealand Commissioner in South-East 
Asia — a post created in 1956. 

Norway. 

Italy. Hr. Per Prebon Prebonsen, Ambassador m London, as 
Ambassador in Rome (July 1958). Hr. Prebonsen had boen at the 
London Embassy since 19 16 and was doyen of tho Diplomatic Corps 
in London. 

Pakistan. 

Belgium. Mr. Ghazanfar All Khan, formorly High Commissioner 
in New Delhi, as Ambassador in Brussels (June 1956). 

Brazil. Mr. Mohammed Abdullah Khan, a leading member of the 
Moslem League in the Punjab, as Ambassador in Rio de Janeiro 
(May 1958). Ills predecessor in Rio was the Princess Abida Sultana 
(daughter of the Nawab of Bhopal), who resigned tho ambassadorship 
in January last , she is Pakistan’s second woman diplomat, the other 
being Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, Ambassador in Tho Hague. 

China. Dr. A. M. Malik, Ambassador in Borne, as Ambassador 
in Poking (October 1958). Dr. Malik has hold, many portfolios in 
Pakistani Governments. 

France. Mohammed Mir Khan, permanent Pakistani representative 
at the United Nations, as Ambassador in Pans (1957). 

German Federal Republic. Mr. Jalaluddin Abdul Rahim, Secretary 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, as 
Ambassador in Bonn (1956). 

Iraq. Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, a career diplomat, as Ambassador to 
the Iraqi Repnblio (September 1958). 

Italy. Mr. Habibur Rahman, formerly High Commissioner to 
Australia and New Zealand, as Ambassador in Romo vice Mr. Akhtar 
Hussain (June 1956). 

Morocco and Tunisia. Mr. Shahood Sulirawardy, Ambassador in 
Madrid, accredited oonourrently to Morooco (April 1958) and Tunisia 
(October 1958). 

Portugal. Mr. Mohammed Ikramullah, High Commissioner in 
London, appointed concurrently Ambassador to Portugal (September 
1958), following the decision of the two Governments to raise their 
legations to embassy status. 

Saudi Arabia. Mr. Ali Akbar Khan, Ambassador in Khartoum, 
as Ambassador to Saudi Arabia vice Khwaja Shahabuddm (September 
1958). 

Soviet Union. Mr. Akhtar Hussain, Ambassador in Romo, as 
Ambassador in Moscow (June 1956). 

Sudan. Siddiq Ali Khan, High Commissioner in Colombo, as 
Ambassador in Khartoum vice Mr. Ah. Akbar Khan (October 1958). 

Turkey and Greece. Mr. M. S. Hassan, Joint Seorotary, Ministry 
of External Affairs, as Ambassador m Ankara (December 1956) and 
oonourrently Minister to Greoco (April 1957). 

United Arab Republic. Khwaja Sliahabuddin, Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia, as Ambassador in Cairo (October 1958). 

United Nations. Prince Aly Khan, father of Aga Khan IV (Prince 
Karim, the spiritual loader of the Ismaili Moslems), as permanent 
Pakistani representative at the U.N. (February 1958). 

United States. Mr. Mohammad Ali, Prime Minister of Pakistan for 
13 months before his resignation in September 1957, as Ambassador 
in Washington vice Mr. Mohammed Ali, also a former Premier. 

Persia. 

Canada. Mr. Mahmood Esfandiary, Chief of the Division of 
Personnel and Budget, Ministry of External Affairs, as Ambassador 
in Ottawa (November 1958). 

Frame. Mr. Nasrollah Entezam, Ambassador in Washington and 
a former President of tho U.N. General Assembly, as Ambassador 
iu Paris (January 1958). 

United Kingdom. Mr. II. Ghods-Nakhai, a career diplomat, as 
Ambassador in London (September 1958). Ho has twice previously 
represented Persia in London — first before the war and again during 
tho war, for 12 years m all. 

United States . Dr. Ali Amini, Minister of Justice, as Ambassador 
m Washington vice Mr. Entezam (1956). Dr. Amini also held the 
Finance portfolio in Governments headed by Dr. Mossadeq and 
successor Ministries. 
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Poland. 

India. Dr. Julius Katz-Suchy, vice-chairman of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Europe and a leading Polish, delegate at the U N., 
as Ambassador m New Delhi (April 1957). 

United Nations . Mr. Jerzy Michalowski, Under-Secretary of State, 
Minis try of Education, as permanent Polish representative at the 
U.N. (September 1956). Mr. Michalowski was formerly Ambassador 
in London 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom. General Abranches Pinto, Ambassador to South 
Africa, as Ambassador m London vice Dr. Teotonlo Pereira, appointed 
deputy Prime Minister in the new Portuguese Government — see 
16386 A. (November 1958}. 

South Africa. 

Belgium . Mr. J. R. Jordaan, High Commissioner m Ottawa, as 
Ambassador in Brussels (November 1958). 

Soviet Union. 

Canada. Dr. A. A. Arutranian as Ambassador m Ottawa (October 
1958) A leading Soviet economist, he has played a prominent part 
in U.N. debates on economic and social questions. 

Ceylon. Mr. Vla dimir Yakovlev, a career diplomat, as the first 
Soviet Ambassador in Colombo (April 1958). 

German Federal Republic. Mr. Andrei Smirnov, Ambassador m 
Vienna, as Amb assador in Bonn vice Mr. Valerian Zorin, who was 
recalled to Moscow to take up the post of Deputy Foreign Minister 
(October 1956). Mr. Zorin held the same post prior to his appoint- 
ment in December 1955 as the U.3.S.R.’s first ambassador to Western 
Germany. , „ _ 

India. Mr. Panteleimon Ponomarenko, Ambassador m Warsaw, as 
Ambassador in New Delhi (and concurrently to Nepal) vice Mr. 
Mikhail Me nshik ov (October 1957). Mr. Menshikov was subsequently 
appointed Ambassador in Washington — see below. 

Iraq. Mr. Grigori Zaitsev, a career diplomat, as Ambassador to 
the Iraqi Republic (August 1958). The former Royal Iraqi Govern- 
ment had broken off diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. in 
January 1955. 

Israel. Mr. Mikhail Bodrov, a career diplomat, as Ambassador m 
Tel- Aviv rice Mr. Alexander Abramov (January 1958). 

Italy. Mr. Semyon Pavlovich Kozyrev, a career diplomat, as 
Ambassador m Rome vice Mr. Bogomolov (April 1957) 

Japan. Mr. Nikolai Fedorenko, a career diplomat, as Ambassador 
in ToMo vice Mr. Tevosyan (June 1958). 

Morocco. All*. Dmitri Pozhidayev, Minister in Berne, as the first 
Soviet Ambassador in Rabat (October 1958). 

Turkey. Mr. N. S. Ryzhov. a career diplomat, as Ambassador m 
Ankara (April 1958). 

United States. Mr. Mikh ail Menshikov, Ambassador in New Delhi, 
as Ambassador m Washington (January 1958) vice Mr. Georgi 
Zarubin, who was subsequently appointed a Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Mr. Menshikov was Minister of Foreign Trade before 
going to New Delhi as ambassador. 

Spain. 

India. Senor Don Luis de Olivares y Bruguera, Count de Artaza, 
as Amb assador in New Delhi following the decision of the two 
Governments to raise their legations to embassy level (August 1957). 
A career diplomat, he was Minister-Counsellor at the London Embassy 
before his Delhi appointment. 

Portugal. Senor Ibanez Martin, formerly Minister of Education, 
as Ambassador in Lisbon vice Sefior Nicolas Franco (a brother of 
General Franco), who had represented his country in Portugal since 
1938 (January 1958). 

United Arab Republic. Senor Don Jose Alcover, Ambassador in 
Rabat since 1956, as Ambassador to the U.A.R. (August 1958). 
Senor Alcover is regarded as one of Spam’s most experienced diplomats 
on Arab affairs. 

United Kingdom. The Marquis de Santa Cruz as Ambassador in 
London vice the Duke of Primo de Riveira (February 1958), who 
resigned on Jan. 29, 1958, after press reports that he intended to 
claim diplomatic immunity in connexion with a judicial separation 
suit in which he was cited , m a personal statement announcing 
Ms resignation, however, the Duke made it clear that he had uo 
intention of relying on diplomatic immunity. The Duke is the son 
of the late General Pnmo de Riveira, who ruled Spain as a military 
dictator from 1923-30. 

Sudan. 

United Kingdom. Mr. Awad Satti, Director of Education m the 
Sudan, as the first Sudanese Ambassador in London (July 1956). 
He was formerly a mathematics lecturer at Gordon College (now 
the University of Khartoum). 

Sweden. 

United States. Hr. Gunnar Jarring, Swedish permanent repre- 
sentative at the U.N. since 1956, as Ambassador m Washington vice 
Hr Erik Boheman, retiring (May 1958). nr. Jarrmg remained 
Swedish member of the Security Council, for whom he acted as 
mediator in the Indo -Pakistani dispute over Kashmir (see 15921 A , 
15525 A). 

United Kingdom. 

Argentina. Sir John Ward, Deputy Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, as Ambassador in Buenos Aires vice Sir Francis 
Evans, retiring (June 1957). 

Austria. Sir James Bowker, Ambassador in Ankara, as Ambas- 
sador in Vienna vice Sir Geoffrey Wallmger (May 1958). 

Brazil. Sir Geoffrey Wallmger, Ambassador in Vienna, as Ambas- 
sador in Rio de Janeiro mce Sir Geoffrey Harnson (July 1958). 


Bulgaria. Mr. A. E. Lambert, Counsellor at H M. Embassy m 
Athens, as Minister in Sofia vice Mr R L. Speaight. 

Chile. Mr Ivor Pink, Assistant Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, 
as Ambassador m Santiago vice Sir Charles Empson, retiring (January 

Czechoslovakia. Mr. P. F. Grey, Assistant Under-Secretary, Foreign 
Office, as Ambassador in Prague vice Sir Clinton Pelham, retiring 

1957 ), 

Dominican Republic Mr. W. W. McVittie, Consul-General at 
Lisbon, as Ambassador in Ciudad Trujillo (January 1958). 

Finland. Mr. D. L. Busk, Ambassador m Addis Ababa from 
195*2-56, as Ambassador in Helsinki vice Mr M J. Creswell (February 


Holy See. Sir Marcus Cheke as Munster to the Vatican (May 1957). 

Hungary . Mr. N. J. A. Cheetham, Minister with the U.K. delegation 
to the North Atlantic Council in Pans, as Minister in Budapest vice 
Sir Leslie Fry (December 1958). , TT . , 

hag. Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, Under-Secretary at the United 
Nations m charge of special political questions, as Ambassador m 
Baghdad vice Sir Dlichael Wright (October 1958). Sir Humphrey 
was Ambassador in Cairo from August 1955 to October 1956, when 
Egypt broke off relations with Britain at the time of the Suez crisis. 

[Sir Michael Wright had been appointed m July 1958 as Ambassador 
to the Arab Union of Iraq and Jordan ; it was stated at the time 
that H.M. Ambassador in Amman (Dir. C. S. Johnston) would become 
«• Muns ter in the Embassy and in charge of the offices m Amman ” 
The Arab Union ceased to exist as a result of the revolution in Iraq 
—see 16323 B.l „ . 

Japan. Mr. 0. C. Morland, Assistant Under-Secretary, Foreign 
Office, as Amb assador m Tokio vice Sir Daniel Lascelles, retiring 
(October 1958). _ 

Laos. Mr. A. H. Lin coln, Counsellor at H.M. Embassy m Copen- 
hagen, as Ambassador m Vientiane vice Mr. L. G. Holliday ( J anuary 
1958). 

Lebanon. Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, Minister at the U.K. mission to 
the United Nations, as Ambassador in Beirut vice Sir George 
Middleton (May 1958). 

Luxemburg. Dir. Harold Freese -Pennefather, Ambassador to 
Morocco, as Ambassador to Luxemburg (August 1957). 

Nepal. Dir. Leonard Scopes as Ambassador m Khatmandu vice 
Mr. R. B. Tolhnton (June 1957). 

Nicaragua Mr. W. E. D. Massey, H.M. Consul at Bremen, as 
Amb assador in Managua vice Mr. H. F. A. Gates (December 1958). 

Paraguay. Mr. H. F. A. Gates, Ambassador to Nicaragua, as 
Ambassador in Asuncion vice Mr. J. W Wall (December 1958). 

Persia. Sir Geoffrey Harrison, Ambassador to Brazil, as Ambas- 
sador in Teheran vice Sir Roger Stevens, appointed Deputy Under- 
secretary of State in the Foreign Office (July 1958). 

Peru. Sir Berkeley Gage, Ambassador to Siam, as Ambassador in 
Lima vice Sir William Montagu-Pollock (February 1958). 

Rumania. Mr. R. D. J. Scott Fox, Minister in the U.K. mission 
at the U.N , as Munster m Bucharest vice Mr. A. A. Dudley, who 
will take Mr Scott Fox’s place in New York (December 1958). 

Siam. Mr. (now Sir) Richard Whittington, semor inspector of 
Foreign Service estabhshments, as Ambassador in Bangkok vice Sir 
Berkeley Gage (April 1957). 

Switzerland. Sir William Montagu-Pollock, Ambassador to Peru, 
as Ambassador m Berne vice Sir Lionel Lamb, retiring (January 1958). 

Turkey. Sir Bernard Burrows, Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulk, as Ambassador m Ankara vice Sir James Bowker (May 1958) 
Sir Bernard was succeeded as Political Resident in the Persian Gulf 
by Sir George Middleton, formerly Ambassador in Beirut. 

Uruguay. Mr. Malcolm Henderson, Ambassador to Luxemburg, 
as Ambassador m Montevideo vice Sir Reginald Jopson, deceased 
(August 1957). 


United States. 

Argentina. Mr. Willard L. Beaulac, Ambassador to Chile, as 
Ambassador in Buenos Aires vice Mr. Albert F. Nufer (1956). 

Austria Mr. H. Freeman Matthews, Ambassador to the Nether- 
lands, as Ambassador in Vienna vice Mr. Llewellyn Thompson 
(June 1957). 

Canada. Representative Richard B. Wigglesworth (Republican, 
Massachusetts), as Ambassador m Ottawa vice Mr. Livingston 
Merchant, appointed Under-Secretary of State for European Affairs 
in the State Department (November 1958). Though not a career 
diplomat, Mr. Wigglesworth served as Paris representative and 
general counsel for organizations connected with the Dawes Plan after 
the First World War. 

Ceylon. Mr. Lampton Berry, a career diplomat, as Ambassador 
in Colombo vice Mr. Maxwell H. Gluck (October 1958). 

[Mr. Gluck, a wealthy businessman and owner of some 140 chain 
stores, had been appointed Ambassador to Ceylon in the summer of 
1957. His appointment was strongly criticized by Democratic 
members of tbe Senate Foreign Relations Committee — notably by 
Senator Fulbright — on the grounds that he had contributed large 
s um s of money to Republican Party funds in recent years and also 
that, on his own admission, he was unfamiliar with the names of the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon (Mr. Bandaranaxke) and of leading political 
personalities in India. After a private hearing the Foreign Relations 
Committee agreed to Mr. Gluck’s appointment, but decided to hold 
public hearings on all future ambassadorial appointments. Mr. 
Gluck’s personal qualities for the ambassadorship were stressed by 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles, and he accordingly took up 
his post in Colombo in September 1957. A year later, however, Mr. 
Gluck tendered his resignation on the ground of “ the cumulative 
pressures of a number of different personal considerations.”] 
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China ( Nationalist ). Mr. Everett F. Drummond, Consul-General 
at Hong Kong, as Ambassador in Taipeh vice Mr. Karl Rankin 
(February 1958). 

Cuba. Mr. Earl Smith, a Hew York investment banker, as Ambas- 
sador m Havana (May 1957). 

Greece. Mr. James Riddle!) ergor, Ambassador to Yugoslavia, as 
Ambassador in Athens (November 1957). 

Indonesia. Mr. John Allison, Ambassador to Japan, as Ambassador 
in Jakarta (January 1957). 

Iraq. Mr. John Jornogan, Minister at the Homo Embassy, as 
Ambassador m Baghdad (December 1958). 

Lebanon. Mr. Robert MeChntoek, of the State Department policy 
planning stall', as Ambassador m Beirut (December 1957). 

Malaya. Mr. llomor Dying Lon, a career diplomat, as the iirst U.S 
Ambassador in Kuala Lumpur (October 1957). 

Mexico. Mr, Robert C. Hill, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations, as Ambassador in Mexico City (April 1957). 

Morocco. Mr. Charles W. Yost, Ambassador to Syria until that 
country’s merger with Egypt as the United Arab Republic, as 
Ambassador in Rabat vice Mr. Cavendish Cannon (July 1958). 

Netherlands. Mr. Philip Young, formerly chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, as Ambassador m The Hague vice Mr. II. 
Freeman Matthews (March 1957). 

Pakistan. Mr. James M. Langley, a Now Hampshire newspaper 
publisher, as Ambassador in Karaohi (May 1957). 

Poland. Mr. Jacob Beam, a career diplomat, as Ambassador in 
Warsaw (June 1957). 

Portugal. Mr. C. Burke Elbriok, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Allairs, as Ambassador in Lisbon (Novcmbei 1958). 

Rumania. Mr, Clifton B. Wharton, formerly Consul-General at 
Marseilles, as Minister in Bucharest (February 1958). A career 
diplomat, Mr. Wharton was the Iirst Negro to head a U.S. diplomatic 
mission overseas. 

Sweden. Mr, Francis White, Ambassador to Mexico, ns Ambassador 
in Stockholm (April 1957). 

Tunisia. Mr. G. Lewis Jones, a career diplomat, as the first U.S. 
Ambassador in Tunis (July 1950). 

Yugoslavia. 

Soviet Union. Mr. Lazar Mojsov, a senior official in the Yugoslav 
Foreign Ministry, as Ambassador in Moscow (November 1958). 
A member of the central committee of the Yugoslav League of 
Communists, ho succeeded Mr. Yelkjo Micunovich. 

United Kingdom. Mr. Ivo Vojvoda, Ambassador in Prague and 
former director of the Yugoslav Nows Agency (Tanjug), as Ambas- 
sador in London vice Dr. Vclobit (August 1950). 

The months in parentheses are in some cases those in which 
credentials were presented, and m others those in which the 
appointment was announced. — (Times - Daily Telegraph - 
Manchester Guardian - New York Times - New York Herald 
Tribune - JLc Monde, Paris - Corrierc della Sera, Milan - 
Frankfurter Allgememe Zeilung - High Commission Offices in 
London of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon - Soviet Embassy Press Department, 
London - The Statesman, Calcutta - Netherlands News Agency 
- Tanjug Agency, Belgrade) (Prev. rep. Appointments, 
Australia, 16099 B ; 14924 F ; 14847 C ; Belgium, 12792 D ; 
Canada, 15687 A 5 Ceylon, 14762 B 5 Denmark, 15923 C ; 
France, 15925 A 5 Germany (West), 14864 A ; India, 
16276 A 5 14026 C ; Italy, 139x3 D ; Netherlands, 12450 D ; 
New Zealand, X4830 C ; Pakistan, 14406 C ; 13972 A ; 
Spain, X4946 A ; South Africa, X6449 C ; 14918 E ; U.K., 
15660 C 5 15453 A ; U.S.A., 15516 A ; U.S.S.R., 16101 A.) 

Corrigendum. It was incorrectly stated in 15453 A that Mr. M. C. 
GiUott had succeeded Sir Eslcr Doffing as British Ambassador to 
Afghanistan. Mr, Giliott in fact succeeded Sir Daniel Lascollos, who 
himself succeeded Sir Eslor Doffing as Ambassador in Tokio. 

(Ed. K.O.A.) 

A. ITALY. — Acquittal of Bishop of Prato. 

The court of appeal in Florence decided on Oet. 25 to reverse 
the judgment of the lower court under which the Bishop of 
Prato (Mgr. Fiordclli) had been found guilty of defamation of 
Signor and Signora Bcllandi ; the Bishop was accordingly 
acquitted on the ground that the conduct from which the action 
arose “ did not constitute a crime,” and the parish priest (Don 
Danilo Ajazzi) who read out and published the bishop’s pastoral 
letter was also completely absolved. Signor and Signora Bcllandi 
were ordered to pay the costs of the original trial and the appeal. 

During the hearings on the bishop’s appeal the public 
prosecutor had asked for his full acquittal on the grounds that 
Mgr. Fiordclli had acted without malicious intent and in the 
exercise of his spiritual ministry.— (Giornale d’ Italia, Rome - 
Corrierc della Sera, Milan) (Prev. rep. 16191 A.) 

B, SPAIN. — First Nuclear Reactor. 

An experimental nuclear reactor for medical and other 
research, supplied to Spain under the U.S. “ Atoms-for-Peaee ” 
programme, was inaugurated by General Franco in Madrid on 
November 27. (Bank of London and South America) 


C. UNITED KINGDOM. — Ending of Special 
Restrictions on Butter Imports. - Discussions with New 
Zealand on Future Policy. 

The Board of Trade announced on Dec. 23 (i) that the U.K. 
Government was withdrawing its request to Sweden and 
Finland to limit their butter exports to Britain ; (11) that the 
Irish Republic had been informed that the arrangements for 
further consultations on Irish butter exports could lapse ; 
(lii) that the restrictions on butter imports from Belgium were 
also being removed ; and (iv) that discussions were being held 
with the Polish Government about future arrangements for 
butter imports from Poland. * 

The statement said (a) that the British Government had reviewed 
the butter situation with the New Zealand Deputy Prime Minister, 
Mr. 0. F. Skinner, as bad been agreed last May ; and (6) that since 
the action taken at that time, following New Zealand’s application 
under the Customs Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) Act, the 
United Kingdom market for New Zealand butter had changed and 
prices had risen. 

The statement added, however, that “ if at any future time imports 
of dumped or subsidized butter should assume such proportions as 
to cause or threaten material injury to N Z. producers, action could 
again he initiated under the Act m respect of such imports. The U.K. 
Government have given Mr. .Skinner their assuiance that they would 
deal expeditiously with any application m the light of the require- 
ments of the Act ” 

Both Mr. Skmner in London and the N.Z. Prime Minister 
(Mr. Nash) in Wellington expressed regret that the restrictions 
had been removed at the present stage and had not been main- 
tained for 12 months. They recognized, however, the goodwill 
and value of the action taken by the U.K. m May last to 
restrict the How of dumped and subsidized butter on to the 
U.K. market, and spoke of the “ gratifying ” rising trend in 
the price of butter ovoi the past few weeks. Both Mr, Skmner 
and Mr. Nash expressed the view r that the arrangements now 
made for close consultation between New Zealand and Britain 
on butler marketing, together with the assurances given by the 
U.K. Government, would help to prevent a repetition of the 
“ disastrous marketing situation ” which had occurred early in 
1958. 

Mr. Skinner had arrived in London on Nov. 26 and subsequently 
had a number of discussions with the Earl of Home (Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations), Mr. John Haro (Minister of 
Agriculture), and Sir David Eccles (President of the Board of Trade. 

It was stated at the beginning of October that the price for 
N.Z. butter in Britain had risen to 235s. per ewt., equivalent 
to 2s. 5d. per lb. retail.— (Times - Daily Telegraph - N.Z. 
Directorate of Information, Wellington - Auckland Star) 

(Prev. rep. 16264 A.) 


D. LITERATURE. — Book Selections for December. - 
Prix Goncourt Award for 1958. 

Selected books published in Great Britain, the United States 
and France are given below : 

Great Britain. Crossman, Richard — “ The Charm of Politics.” 
(Hamish Hamilton, 18s.). 

Duggan, Alfred — u He Died Old: Mithradates Eupator, King of 
Pontus ” (Faber & Faber, 18 r.) 

Formor, Patrick Leigh — “ Maffi : Journeys in the Southern 
Pcloponneso.” (John Murray, 18s.) 

Hanson, Lawrence and Elisabeth — “Verlaine, Prince of Poets.” 
(Chatto & Wmdus with Seeker 8c Warburg, 30s.) 

Hcuvolmans, Bernard — “ On the Track of Unknown Animals.” 
Translated from the French. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 35s.) 

Noyce, Wilfrid — “ Climbing the Fish’s Tail.” The Ascent of 
Machhapuchhar. (Iloinomann, 18s.) 

Smith, Cyril — “ Duet for Throe Hands.” The Autobiography of a 
Pianist. (Angus & Robertson, 18s.) 

United States. O’Hara, John — “ From the Terrace.” A Novel. 
(Random House, New York, $6.95) 

France. Mallet-.Toris, Francois © — " L’cmpire effieete.” (Juhiard, 
Paris, 1,200 francs). Prix Fdmma award 

Poirot-Delpoch, Bertrand — " Lo grand dadais.” (Editions Denocl, 
Paris, 550 francs). Prix Tnterallid award. 

Waldcr, Francis — “ Saint-Germam, ou La negotiation.” (N.R.F., 
Paris, 600 francs). Prix Goncourt award. 

The Prix Goncourt , France’s leading literary prize, was 
awarded on Dec. 1 to Francis Waldcr, a Belgian, for his 
historical novel Samt-Germain, ou La Negotiation (sec above), 
which deals with the diplomatic negotiations surrounding the 
Peace of St.-Germam in 1570 between the French Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. M. Walder is a retired artillery officer 
of the Belgian Army. — (Ed. K.C.A. - Le Monde, Paris) 

(Prev. rep. 16523 B ; Prix Goncourt, 15935 A.) 
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A. MEXICO. — Presidential and Congressional 
Elections. - Inauguration of President Lopez Mateos. - 
New Cabinet. 

Senor Adolfo Lopez Mateos assumed office on Dec. 1 as 
President of Mexico lor a six-year term in succession to President 
Ruiz Cortines, whose term of office had expired. President 
Lopez Mateos had been elected to the Presidency by an over- 
whelming majority on July 6, when presidential and congres- 
sional elections were held throughout the country. 

Presidential Elections. 


The presidential elections were contested by tliree candidates : 
Senor Adolfo Lopez Mateos, candidate of the ruling Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (Pariido Revolucionario Institutional , or 
P.R.X.) ; Senor Luis H. Alvarez, candidate of the right-wing 
National Action Party ( Partido Accion National, or P.A.N.) ; 
and Senor Miguel Mendoza Lopez, a left-wing Roman Catholic 
lawyer who accepted nomination for the Mexican Communist 
Party, although not himself a Communist. Senor Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos polled 6,769,704 votes and Senor Alvarez 705,303, while 
the Communist candidate polled negligibly. The electorate 
numbered 10,443,465, of whom over 70 per cent went to the 
polls ; women voted for the first time in a presidential election 
following the introduction of female franchise in 1952 (see 
12622 C). 

President Lopez Mateos (48) is a lawyer and had a distinguished 
academic career before entering politics. A leading member of the 
he had been Secretary of Labour since 1952, with a notable 
record as an industrial conciliator ; m his five years at the Ministry 
of Labour he settled over 13,069 industrial disputes, only a few 
minor stakes occurring during that period. 

Congressional Elections. 

The P.R.I. won all 60 Senate seats and 150 of the 162 seats 
in the Federal Chamber of Deputies. Of the remaining seats in 
the Chamber, the National Action Party won six and the Popular 
Party, the Authentic Party of the Mexican Revolution, and the 
Nationalist Party of Mexico and APMR (joint list) one each ; 
there were three results outstanding pending a decision by the 
Electoral College. The number of votes cast for the various 
parties in the Chamber elections was as follows : 


Votes Percentage 

InstifcutioBal Revolutionary Party (P .R.I.) . . 6,497,421 88.4 

National Action Party 748,323 10.2 

Popular Party . . . . . . . . . . 52,521 0.7 

Authentic Party of the Mexican Revolution 33,267 0.4 

National Party of Mexico . . . . . . 21,394 0.3 


As in the presidential elections, polling was over 70 per cent of 
the electorate. 


New Cabinet. 

On assuming office on Dec. 1 President Lopez Mateos 
announced the membership of his Cabinet as follows : 


Dr. Gustavo Diaz-Ordaz 
Senor Manuel Tello 
General Agustin Olachea 
Dr. Antonio Ortiz Mena 
Sefior Julian Rodriguez Adame . 
Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet 
Dr. Jose Alvarez Amezqmta 
Senor Javier Barros Sierra 


Interior. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Defence. 

Finance. 

Agriculture. 

Education. 

Heal th and Public Assistance. 
Communications and Public 
Works. 

National Economy. 
Hydraulic Resources. 
National Properties. 

Navy. 

Attorney-General. 

Secretary to the Presidency. 


Dr. Raul Salinas 
Senor Alfredo del Mazo . 

Dr. Eduardo Bustamente 
Vice-Admiral Zermeno Araico . 

Dr. Fernando Lopez Arias 

Senor Donato Miranda Fonseca . . ^ 

Among the Ministers (all of whom were new), Senor Tello wa 
formerly Ambassador to the U S.A. ; Senor Ortiz Mena was Directo 
of Social Security ; Senor Barros Sierra was a former professor o 
engineering at the Mexican National University; and Dr. Torres Bode 
was formerly Director-General of the U.N. Educational, Social, am 
Cultural Organization (Unesco). 

Another important appointment was that of Sefior Pascua 
Gutierrez as Director of Pctroleos Mexicanos (Pemex), the nationalize< 
oil industry. Sefior Gutierrez was formerly director of Altos Porno , 
(Mexico’s largest steel works). 


In his inaugural address President Lopez Mateos expressed 
the hope for closer inter- American relations, and spoke of the 
need to increase exports, to maintain a stable currency, and to 
intensify the anti-illiteracy campaign. In international affairs 
Mexico would work for peace “ without aggressive hegemonies 
or intolerable interventions.” Stressing that Mexico lacked 
capital and technologists, he said that private enterprise would 
be welcome provided it respected the Constitution and did not 
concentrate on “ merely lucrative aims.” 


The P.R.I. has ruled Mexico under various designations for 
the past 40 years ; it is regarded as the lineal successor of the 
victorious parties of the revolutionary era, which lasted from 


1910 to 1924. With a view to ensuring the permanence of the 
revolutionary settlement, the Government of 1928 created its 
own party, the Partido National Revolucionario , which was 
reorganized on a broader and more popular basis in 1946 as the 
present Partido Revolucionario Institutional . The P.R.I. claims 
to embody the ideals and aspirations of the Mexican revolution. 
(Mexican Ministry of Foreign Affairs - New York Times) 

(Prev. rep. Presidential Election (1952), 12447 B ; 12418 A ; 

President Ruiz Cortines, 12600 A.) 

B. NEW GUINEA. — Military Reinforcements for 
Dutch New Guinea. - Conference on D utch- Australian 
Administrative Co-operation. 

The Netherlands Government announced on June 30 that a 
“ limi ted number ” of troops would be sent to Dutch New 
Guinea to bring the defence of the territory (which smce 1956 
had been entrusted to the Navy, the Royal Netherlands 
Marines being the only land force in the area) mto line with 
“ new situations and technical developments.” This phrase was 
believed to refer to the almost complete suppression of the 
rebellion m Indonesia, culminatmg in the capture of Menado 
on June 26, and the efficiency displayed by the Indonesian 
Army m the campaign. The Netherlands Defence Mimster, 
Mr. Staf, had stated in May that no Indonesian attack on Dutch 
New Guinea was expected while the rebellion continued, but 
that measures had been taken in case the situation changed. 

The Indonesian Foreign Mimster (Dr. Subandxio) issued a 
statement on June 2 expressing surprise at the Netherlands 
Government’s decision, which, he said, would “ increase tension 
between the two countries.” 

On Nov. 28 the Netherlands Government announced that it would 
appeal for volunteers from anti-aircraft and commando units to 
strengthen the defence forces in New Guinea. This appeal was issued 
after the Cabinet had failed to reach agreement on a proposed 
amendment to the Military Service Act, aimed at abolishing the 
provision that servicemen might not be sent overseas without their 
consent, or, if they were under 21, without their parents’ consent. 

A conference on administrative co-operation between Dutch 
and Australian New Guinea was held in Canberra on Oct. 20-24 
between officials of the Netherlands and Australian Govern- 
ments and of the two territorial administrations. 

Recommendations submitted to the two Governments included 
proposals lor exchange of information between the territories, 
exchange visits by officials, the education of native students from 
Dutch New Guinea in Australia and Australian New Guinea, the 
establishment of joint technical and professional training centres for 
natives, and the pooling of the technical skill available in tbe two 
territories. It was recommended that similar conferences should be 
held annually. 

In a press statement on Oct. 22, Dr. Subandrio said that 
Indonesia could “ not remain indifferent ” towards the Canberra 
conference. The “ West Irian question ” was an issue between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands, and a Dutch-Australian 
“alliance” on this matter would make the problem more 
difficult to solve and increase world tension. 

Mr. Casey (the Australian Minister for External Affairs) 
stated on Oct. 25 that he would welcome a visit from Dr. 
Subandrio, as talks with him could help to clear up miscon- 
ceptions which appeared to have arisen in Indonesia about 
Australia’s attitude. In a further statement on Oct. 30, Mr. 
Casey said that the Australian Government fully accepted 
assurances which it had received from Dr. Subandrio that 
Indonesia would not use force to settle the New Guinea issue, 
and had no objection to the supply of arms to Indonesia by the 
U.S.A. for internal security purposes (see 16399 A). 

It was announced in Canberra and Jakarta on Dec. 8 that 
Dr. Subandrio would visit Australia in February 1959 for 
discussions on the New Guinea question and other matters of 
mutual concern to Australia and Indonesia. 

The Indonesian Government announced on Aug. 20 that it 
would not submit the New Guinea question to the forthcoming 
session of the U.N. General Assembly because the United 
Nations, “ as at present composed,” was not yet able to settle 
“ problems of colonialism.” — (Netherlands News Agency - 
Australian News and Information Bureau - Indonesian Embassy 
Press Office, London) (Prev. rep. 15931 A 5 16061 F.) 

C. ITALY. — Opening of New Motorway. 

Signor Fanfani, the Italian Prime Minister, opened on Dec. 8 
the first section of the new Autostrada del Sole , which will 
connect Milan with Naples. The section opened was that from 
Milan to Piacenza, the second section — from Piacenza to 
Parma — being opened to traffic on Dee. 15. The new autostrada 
will have a length of 730 kilometres (456 miles) when completed. 

(Corriere della Sera, Milan) 
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omitted will be found in Volume XII (1959- 1960). 


A 

ABYSSINIA. 

Boo main hdg, Ethiopia. 

ACCRA CONFERENCE. 

Boo under mi tin hdg. Africa, 
subhdg. “ Conference of Inde- 
pendent African States,” 

ADEN. 

Constitutional Reform. 
Constitutional development, 
Lord Lloyd’s statement, 15290 
A 

.Legislative Council, elected 
members admitted, 15200 A 
Defence. 

Independent Aden Command 
<Jt» service), creation, 16087 A 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Border Incidents, 15200 A 
Western Aden Protectorate. 
Federation proposals, Govt, 
statement, rulers’ discussions, 
15290 A ; see also Yol. XII. 
LuhoJ B ultimate, agitation, 
arrest of leaders ordered, 
16X39 1) ; see also Yol. XXL 
Yemen, Relations with. 

Border Incidents, 15290 A ; 
15502 A ; (Blmkair, etc., 
Juno-Hop., 1957), 15910 B ; 
see also VoL XU. 

Yemeni claims to Aden Colony 
and Protectorate, British re- 
jection, protests to U.N. 
Boo. Council, 15502 A ; claims 
renewed, further U.K. rejec- 
tion, U.1C willingness to dis- 
cuss frontier rectifications, 
15910 B 

AFGHANISTAN. 

China (Communist Govt,), Rela- 
tions with. 

Chou Fn-lai, Mr., Kabul visit, 
15463 A 

Pakistan, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, resump- 
tion, 15035 0 

Suhrawardy, Mr,, Pak. Prime 
Minister, Kabul visit, discus- 
sions with Prince Baud Khan, 
jt, statement, 15635 0 
Soviet Union, Relations with, 
Zaliir Shah, King, Moscow visit, 
joint communiques, 15708 D 
United States, Relations with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
Bast, Richards mission, Afghan 
support, Jt, statement, 15855 A 


AFGHANISTAN (coni.) 

U.H. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
50), (1956-57), estimate <1957- 
58), 1624G n 
Zahir Shah, King. 

Visits (Moscow), 15708 D 

AFRICA. 

Capricorn Africa Society, 
President (Wood vice Sterling), 
10385 D 

Conference of Independent 
African States. 

Mco tings (Aoora, April 1958), 
participants, Dr. Nkrumah's 
address, jt. declaration, reso- 
lutions, 16220 A 

AFRO-ASIAN 

CONFERENCE. 

Afro-Asian Oouf. (Cairo, Dec. 
1957), participating countries, 
resolutions (“ imperialism/’ 
14 colonialism,” disarmament, 
etc.), Afro-Asian People's 
Solidarity Council, formation, 
16000 A 

ALASKA. 

Bee under main hdg. United 
States. 

ALBANIA. 

Albanian Party of Labour. 
Communist 12 -party declara- 
tion (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, Mos- 
cow), signature, 15899 A 
Communist 64 -party 44 peace 
manifesto,” signature, 15938 C 
Yugoslav Communist Party 
loaders, Moscow meeting, 
15731 A 
Armed Forces. 

Reduction, anneemt., 16301 A 

Bulgaria, Relations with. 

Yugov, M., Tirana visit, 15449 A 
Communist Party, 

See Albanian Party of Labour 

above. 

Corfb Straits. 

Mine clearance, completion, 
Albantan-Groek jt. doclaratn., 
16340 B 

Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 

Czechoslovak Govt, delegation, 
Tirana visit, 16395 A 

Defence. 

Armed forces, reduction, 16301 
A 

Greece, Relations with. 

Corfu straits, mines, Albanian- 
Groek jt. clearance, agrmt., 
completion, 16340 B 


| ALBANIA (cont.) 

Hoxha, M. Enver. 

Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
NATO Countries, Relations with. 
Trade, NATO member-coun- 
tries’ export controls, relaxa- 
tions, 16361 A 
Rumania, Relations with. 

Balkan Prime Ministers* Conf., 
‘Rumanian proposal, Albanian 
acceptance, 15825 B 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12 -party declaration,, 15899 
A ; 64 -party ** peace mani- 

festo, 15938 C 

Soviet economic, technical aid, 
agreement, 15935 C 
Zhukov, Marshal, Albanian 
visit, 15843 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
U.K. civil aircraft forced down 
(Valona), release, 15984 B 
United States, Relations with. 
U.S. trainer aircraft forced 
down (Berat), release, 15984 B 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Albanian leaders* (Hoxha, 
Sheku) attacks on Yugoslavia, 
16395 A 

Albanian Party of Labour, 
Yugoslav Communist Party 
leaders, Moscow mtg., 15731 A 
Plyaku M., flight to Yugo- 
slavia, 15572 D 
Yugoslav u cominformists ** 
(Col. Dapeevich, etc.), flight to 
Albania, 16395 A 
Yugoslav diplomat, Albanian 
expulsion, 15302 D 

ALGERIA. 

(See also main hdg. France, 
subhdgs. 44 Morocco, Tunisia, 
Relations with.**) 

Algerian National Movement 
(M.N.A.). 

Algerian insurrection, French 
proposals for settlement, 
M.N.A. rejection, counter- 
demands, 15645 A 
Insurrection, mil. operations, 
see subheading Insurrection 
below. 


ALGERIA (cont.) 

M N.A.-F.L.N. clashes, 15645 
A, 15847 A; 15882 A; 16183 
A ; see also Yol. Xli. 

Tangier Conference (N. African 
nationalist parties), exclusion, 
16227 C 

Challe, General Maurice. 

Deputy C.-in-C„ apptmt., 
10503 B 

Communist Party. 

Military organisation, incor- 
poration In Nat. Lib. Army, 
15645 A; 16183 A 
Constantine Programme. 

Soc VoL XII. 

Constitutional Reform. 

Fifth Republio, Constitution, 
text, 16529 A ; referendum 
campaign, Gon. de Gaulle’s 
broadcast, referendum result. 
Constitution in force, 16541 A 
French “ declaration of inten- 
tions *’ (Jan. 1957), M. Mollet’s 
statement, Algerian nationa- 
lists* rejection, counter-de- 
mands, Pres. Coty’s state- 
ment, 15C45 A ; lot-cadre, 
M. B ourgCs -Maunoury *s pro- 
posals, Fr. round-table dis- 
cussions, compromise Bill pre- 
sented to Fr. Nat. Assembly, 
rejection, fall of BourgCs- 
Maunoury Govt., M. Gafllard’s 
policy statement, 15847 A ; 
Moroccan-Tunisian mediation 
offer, statements by M. Pineau, 
M. Gaillard, M. MendCs-France 
15915 A; French rejection 
(M. Pinoau’s statemt.), 16047 
A ; see also Yol, XII, 
Delbecque, M. L6on. 

Algerian military coup, or- 
ganizer, Cttee. of Public Safety, 
member, 16255 A 
Delegate-General. 

Solan, Gen., apptmt., 16279 A 
Diamonds. 

Discovery (Hoggar massif ), 
16153 A 

Elections. 

Municipal elections, date an- 
nounced, 16279 A 
National Assbly. (Nov. 1958), 
SCO Yol. XII. 

Presidential (Dec. 1958), see 
Yol. XII. 

Electoral Law. 

See VoL XII. 



ALGERIA (cent.) 

European Community. 
European population, figures 
(Pres. Coty), 15645 A; (M. 
Soustelle), 15847 A 
Military coup, see separate 
subhdg. 

Right-wing settlers' organisa- 
tions, political activities, Gen. 
Fa-are’s conspiracy, attempted 
murder of Gen. Salan, anti- 
Moslem riots, terrorist activi- 
ties, 16245 A ; attempted 
murder of Gen. Salan, trial, 
sentences, 16495 B 
** Free Algerian ” Government. 
See under subhdg. National 
Liberation Front (F.L.N.). 
Insurrection. 

Arms traffic, cargo from Yugo- 
slavia to Casablanca, French 
seizure, Yugoslav protest, Fr. 
rejection, 16080 A ; French 
allegations, shipping inter- 
cepted (Athos, Juan-TUueca , 
Swcmee), 16183 A ; intensifi- 
cation (1958), 16554 A 
Casualties, figs. (Nov. 1954- 
Nov. 1957), 16183 A; (Nov. 
1954-Ocfc. 1958), 16554 A 
Emergency Powers Bill i ex- 
tension,- application to Metro- 
politan France), French Nat. 
Assbly. enactment, 15847 A ; 
renewal, 15882 A; renewals, 
16255 A; 16279 A 
Military operations (Sep. 1955- 
Nov. 1957), nationalist area 
of activity extended, French 
forces reinforced, recall of 
reservists, defection of Moslem 
soldiers, Moroccan, Tunisian 
borders, defence system In- 
stalled, rebel tactics changed, 
the Melouza massacre, French 
Army’s successes, 16183 A ; 
F.L.N. operations from Tun. 
territory, French allegations, 
Sakhiet bombing by French 
aircraft, “ no-man’s land ” 
on Tunisian border, estab- 
lishment, French decision, 
16203 A; (Nov. 1957-Nov. 
1958), changes in rebel tactics, 
fighting in Tunisian frontier 
area. East and West Algeria, 
Sahara, collaboration between 
French and former rebel 
leaders, 16554 A 
Settlement proposals, M. Mal- 
let's statement, Fr. political 
leaders’ reaction, Algerian 
nationalists’ rejectn., counter- 
demands, 15645 A ; Moroccan 
-Tunisian mediation offer, Fr., 
F.L.N. reactions, 15915 A, 
Fr. rejection (M. Pineau’s 
statement), 16047 A 
Terrorist activities, increase, 
details, 16183 A ; details 
(1957-58), 16554 A 
Tunisia, help given to Algerian 
rebels, French allegations, 
15883 A ; 16203 A 
Tunisian frontier clashes (May 
1957), French claim of “ right 
of pursuit,*' further incidents 
(Sep., Oct., 1957), 15883 A; 
further incidents (July 1957- 
Feb. 1958), Sakhiet, bombing 
by French aircraft, 16203 A ; 
further incidents, 16554 A 
Jouhaud, General. 

Deputy Supreme Military Com- 
mander, apporntmt., 16279 A ; 
relinquishment, 16503 B 
Misssu, General Jacques. 

' Algerian military coup, leader. 
Committee of PubBo Safety, 
it. 16255 A ; pro- 

motion, 16279 A ' i 
Military Coup. 

Military amp, (13 May, 1958), 
Govt, offices occupied, Cttee. 
of Public Safety (Massu, 


ALGERIA (coat.) 

Military Coup. 

Delbecque, etc.), proclaimed, 
appeal to Gen. de Gaulle to 
form Govt., Gen. Salan en- 
trusted by French Govern- 
ment with maintenance of 
order, assumption of civil, 
military powers, local Cttees. 
of Public Safety formed, call 
to Pres. Coty for Govt, of 
Safety under Gen. de Gaulle, 
French Govt.’s Emergency 
Powers Bill, M. Soustelle’s 
flight from Paris to Algiers, 
Cttee. of Public Safety for 
Algeria and Sahara formed 
(jt. presidents, Massu, Sid 
Cara), decision statutaire is- 
sued by Gen. Salan, 16255 A ; 
apptmts., promotions, etc. 
under de Gaulle govt., 16279 
A ; see also Yol. XII. 

Minister (late Minister Resident 
or Minister Governor-General). 
Appointment abolished, 16279A 
Laeoste,M. Robert, re-apptmt., 
15597 A; 15847 A; resigna- 
tion, 16203 A 

Mutter, M. Andrd, appoint- 
ment, 16255 A; resignation, 
16279 A 

Morocco, Relations with. 

See mam hdg. France, subhdg. 
“Morocco, Relations with.” 

National Liberation Front 
(FX.N.). 

Accra Conference (April 1958), 
attendance, 16226 A 
Activities in France, 15847 A 
Algerian insurrection, French 
proposals for settlement, re- 
jection, F.L.N. demands (Alg. 
independence), 15645 A ; lea- 
ders* Tunis meeting, indepen- 
dence, demand reaffirmed, 
Moroccan - Tunisian mediation 
offer, F.L.N. statement, 15915 
A 

Committee for co-ordination 
and execution, creation, mem- 
bership, 15915 A 
“ Free Algerian ” Government, 
proclamation (Sept. 1958), seat 
(Cairo), members (Prime Mm., 
Ferhat Abbas, etc.), recogni- 
tion by Arab States, Pakistan, 
Communist China, 16410 A ; 
recognition by Indonesia, 
Indian attitude, 16468 A ; 
financial aid from Arab 
League, 16485 D ; corrigen- 
dum (Pakistani recognition), 
16510 B 

French arrest of leaders (Ben 
Bella, Khlder, etc.), M. Mollet’s 
statement, Moroccan and Tun- 
isian protests, 15329 A ; inter- 
national inquiry Commission, 
appointment, 15925 A ; inter- 
national inquiry commission, 
breakdown, 16223 A 
French Socialists, meetings with 
Nationalist leaders, 15329 A 
Insurrection, mil. operations, 
see subhdg. Insurrection above. 
Leader (El-Medani ad interim), 
15329 A 

M.N.A. -F.L.N. clashes, 15645 
A; 15847 A; 15882 A; 
16183 A; see also Vol. XU. 
Sultan of Morocco, Rabat dis- 
cussions with Nationalist 
leaders, protest against lea- 
ders’ arrest, 15329 A 
Tangier Conference (N. African 
nationalist parties), participa- 
tion, resolution, 16227 C 

Reforms. 

Administrative reforms (depart- 
mental, municipal reorganiza- 
tion), Fr. Govt, decrees, 15645 
A 


ALGERIA (cont.) 

Reforms. 

Agrarian reforms (transfer of 
estates to C.A.P.E.R ), French 
Government decrees, 15645 A 
Constitutional reforms, see 
special subhdg. 

Social reforms (health etc.), 
French Govt, decrees, 15645 A 
Refugees. 

Algerian refugees in Morocco, 
Tunisia, figs. (1958), U.N. aid, 
16554 A 
Sahara. 

Economic development, joint 
organization, creation, 15697 
A; membership, first meeting, 
16153 A 

Inland sea. project, 16153 A 
Insurrection, mil. operations, 
see subheading Insurrection 
above. 

Mineral resources, exploitation 
plans, 15697 A ; discoveries 
(diamonds, platinum, etc.), 
16153 A 

Oil, exploitation plans, 15697 
A ; prospecting concessions 
granted (Fr., U.K., U.S. coys.), 
Government shares in prospec- 
ting coys., sale of certificates 
to private investors, natural 
gas, discovery, 16153 A , pipe- 
line (Edjel 6 oilfield to Gulf of 
Gab&s), construction agrmt., 
16426 D 

Salan, Genera! Raoul. 

Algerian military coup , en- 
trusted by French Govt, with 
maintenance of order, assump- 
tion of civil, military powers, 
decision statutaire (definition 
of tasks of Algerian Cttees. of 
Public Safety), issued, 16255 A 
Delegate-General, appointment, 
16279 A 

Murder attempt, 16245 A ; trial, 
sentences, 16495 B 
Supreme Mil. Comclr., apptmfc., 
16183 A 

Sid Cara, Dr. Cherif. 

Algerian military coup , Cttee 
of Public Safety, jt. President, 
16255 A 

Soustelle, M. Jacques. 

See under main hdg. France. 
Tangier Conference. 

See subhdg. National Liberation 
Front above. 

United Nations Organization. 
For discussions on the Algerian 
situation in the U.N. General 
Assembly see main heading 
United Nations Organization, 
subhdg. “ General Assembly.” 

ANTARCTICA. 

Antarctic Research. 

Scientific investigations to con - 
tinue for at least 5 yrs. after 
end of I.G.Y., additional met. 
stations to be set up (Special 
Cttee.’s decision), 16055 A 
Wilkes Base, jt. Aust.-U.S. 
maintenance, agrmt , 16179 B 
Antarctic Treaty. 

Antarctic treaty (freedom of 
scientific investigation, inter- 
national co-operation, peace- 
ful development only), U.S. 
proposal to all countries parti- 
cipating in I.G.Y. programme, 
conference invitation, Arg., 
Austral., Chilean, N. Zealand, 
Sov., U.K. replies, 16234 A 
Aviation. 

S. Pole - McMurdo Sound, 
shuttle service, operation, 
16055 A 

Trans-Antarctica, first non-stop 
ffight {Otter, Jan. 1958), 16055 

Coal. 

Coalfield, discovery, 16055 A 


ANTARCTICA (cont.) 

Expeditions. 

Australian expedition (Mawson 
base), mountain ranges, dis- 
covery, automatic weather- 
recordmg station, establish- 
ment, 16055 A ; Wilkes Base, 
jt. Aust.-U.S. maintenance, 
agreement, 16179 B 
Belgian expedition. King Bau- 
douin base, establishment, 
16225 C 

Commonwealth trans -Antarctic 
expedition, bases (Shackleton, 
Scott), established, air recce, 
of routes, Sir E. Hillary, depot 
laying between Scott base and 
S. Pole, Hillary ’3 dash to S. 
Pole, Dr. Fuchs’s journey from 
Shackleton base to S. Pole, 
delays, S. Pole reached, mtg. 
with Hillary, journey to Scott 
base completed, 16055 A 
French expedition, details, first 
Antarctic railway laid, 16055 A 
Japanese expedition, details, 
16055 A 

New Zealand expedition (Scott 
base), Commonwealth trans- 
Antarctic expedition, partici- 
pation, coalfield, discovery, 
Mt. Harms worth, ascent, 
16055 A 

Norwegian expedition, details, 
16055 A 

Soviet expedition (Mirny base, 
etc.), details, base established 
at South Geo-magnetio Polo, 
research work, aerial survey, 
16055 A 

UK. (Royal Soc.) expedition 
(Halley Bay), details, 16055 A 
U.S. expedition (” Operation 
Deepfreeze ”), bases (S. Pole, 
etc.), establishment, geological 
research, geographical dis- 
coveries, 16055 A; Wilkes 
Base, jt. Aust.-U.S. main- 
tenance agreement, 16179 B 
International Geophysical Year 
Programme. 

Bases, 16055 A 

Expeditions, see special sub- 
hdg. above. 

Temperature. 

World mmiinum recording 
(102.1 deg. below zero (Fahr.)), 
1C055 A 

Tripartite “ Truce ” Agreement. 
Argentine - Chilean - U.K. 
agreement, extonslon, 15889 C 

ANZUS ORGANIZATION. 

Council. 

Meetings (Washington, Oct. 
4958), communique, 16464 B 

ARAB FEDERATION. 

See main hdg. Arab Union, 
which name was assumed on 
the approval of the constitu- 
tion on 13 May 1958. 

ARAB LEAGUE. 

Bahrein. 

Persian sovereignty claim, re- 
jection. 15881 A 
“Free Algerian” Government. 
Financial aid, Arab League’s 
grant (Oct. 1958), 16485 D 
Lebanon. 

Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
Leb, complaint to Arab League 
of TJ.A.R, interference, 16181 
A ; Benghazi meeting, break- 
down of discussions, 16293 A 
Membership. 

Membership list (Oct. 1958), 
16430 B 

Morocco, admission, 16430 B 
Tunisia, admission, 16430 B 
Oman. 

Imam’s revolt, Arab League’s 
charges of TJ.K, aggression, 
TT.N.. Sec. Council debate, 
request for action rejected, 
15709 A 



ARAB LEAGUE (cont.) 

Tunisia* 

TunMan-U.A.R. clash (Arab 
League Cel. mtg., Oct. 1958), 
16485 D 

United Arab Republic. 
TunMan-U.A.R. clash (Arab 
League Cel. mtg., Oct. 1958), 
16485 D 

ARAB UNION. 

(Termed Arab Federation from 
the cla to of its proclamation 
on 14 Feb. 1958 until the 
approval of its constitution 
on 13 May 1958. See also 
mam hdgs. Iraq and Jordan.) 
Aref, General Mohammed. 
Chief of Staff, apptmt., 16230 
A, retirement, 16805 A 
Armed Forces. 

Arab Army (Iraqi- Jordanian 
combined forces), creation, 
16230 A 

Chief of Staff, appointment 
(Mohammed Arof), 10230 A 
C.-in-C., ICing Hussein's as- 
sumption of powers, 16305 A 
Cabinet. 

Nuri cs-Said Cabinet, forma- 
tion, 16230 A 
Capital. 

Amman, Baghdad, 6-montldy 
alternation, 16017 A 
Constitution. 

Constitution approved, details, 
10132 C; in force (13 May 
1958), 16230 A ; suspended 
(2 Aug. 1958), 16323 B 
Principles, jt. proclamation by 
Kings Faisal, llussoin, 16017 A 
Creation. 

Proclamation by Kings Faisal, 
Hussein (14 Fob. 1958), 16017A 
Diplomatic Relation®. 

Foreign diplomatic reps, in 
Amman to bo accredited to 
Hoad of Arab Federation, 
16230 A 
Dissolution. 

Arab Union, dissolution (2 Aug, 
1958), 16323 B 
Faisal 11, King of Iraq. 
Assassination, 16305 A 
Head of State, proclamation, 
16017 A ; sworn in, 16230 A 
Federal Parliament. 

Composition, 16230 A 
Meetings (first), 16230 A 
Flag. 

Hashomito banner, adoption, 
16017 A 

Hashcm, Ibrahim Pasha. 

Deputy Premier, appointment, 
16230 A 

Murder (Baghdad), 16305 A 
Head of State. 

Doputy, King Hussein, 16017 A 
Head of State, King Faisal, 
10017 A ; sworn in, 16230 A , 
King Hussein vice King Faisal 
(assassinated), 16305 A 
Hussein, King of Jordan. 

O. -in-0,, assumption of powers, 
16305 A 

Deputy Head of Stato, procla- 
mation, 16017 A 
Head of State, assumption of 
, powers after King Faisal's 
assassination, 16305 A 
Membership. 

Members (Iraq, Jordan), 16017 
A 

Nuri es-Said, General. 

Murder (Baghdad), 16305 A 
Prime Min., apptmt., 16230 A 
Population. 

Figs., 16017 A 

Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 

Arab Federation, Saudi mem- 
bership, King Saud'fl rejec- 
tion, 16102 A 
Suweidi, Dr. Tcwfik. 

Foreign Minister, appointment, 
16230 A 


ARAB UNION (cont.) 

Toujkan, Mr. Suleiman, 

Defence Minister, appointment, 
16230 A 

Murder (Baghdad), 16305 A 
Turkey, Relations wish. 

Turkish recognition of Arab 
Federation, 16132 C 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with, 

Nasser, U.A.H, Pres., broadcast 
attacks on Arab Federation, 
16085 A 

ARCHITECTURE. 

British Royal Gold Medal. 
Award (1957), Hr, Alvar Aalto, 
15312 F< 

ARCTIC OCEAN. 

Arctic Air Route. 

See under main hdg. Aviation. 
Arctic Sub-Polar Route. 

Voyages (XT S.S. Nautilus, 
Skate), 16329 A 

ARGENTINA. 

Amnesty. 

Amnesty Bill (political offen- 
ders), onaotment, 16278 A 
Antarctica. 

See main hdg., letter A. 
Aramburo, President Pedro E. 
Economic situation, statement, 
155X2 A 

Elections (Constituent Conven- 
tion, Congress), aimounoemt., 
15512 A , (general), date, 
decree, 15866 A 
Provisional President, resigna- 
tion, ovo-of-poU broadcast, 
16100 A 
Army, 

Appointments, C.-in-C. (Arana 
vice Zorda), Chief of Staff 
(Bussotti vice Alonso), 15377 A 
Army officers' conspiracy, 
charges, arrests (Gens. Bengoa, 
Uranga), 15377 A ; sentences, 
15423 O 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Nuclear mineral deposits, 
nationalization, 15339 D 
Austria, Relations with. 
Multilateral trade and payments 
system, agreement, 15690 A ; 
15897 A 

Balance of Payments. 

Figs. (1950), Dr. Terrier's 
statement. 15512 A 
Belgium, Relations with. 
Multilateral trado and pay- 
ments system, agrmt., 15690 
A; 15897 A 
Cabinet. 

Aramburu Cabinet, reorganiza- 
tion, new Ministers (Verrier, 
de Laferr&ro, Aramburu, 
Cabral, Salas), 15377 A ; 
changes (Macloughlin vice 
Krause, Kriegor vice Verrier, 
Cuoto vice Martinez), 15512 
A ; changes (Mayo vice Arana, 
Cabanillas vice Martinez, Lan- 
dahuru vice McLoughhn), 
15733 A ; chango (For, Min., 
Coballos vice Laferr6re), 
16001 O ; resignation, 16218 C 
Frondizi Cabinet, formation, 
16218 C; re-organization (8 
Cabinet Ministers, 12 State 
Secretaries), 16278 A 
Central Bank. 

New status, autonomy restored, 
15512 A 

Chile, Relations with. 

Antarctica, “ truce " agrmt., 
extension, 15889 C 
Peronista leaders, prison escape 
to Chile, Arg. extradition de- 
mand, 15512 A ; Chilean ex- 
tradition order, Serior Kelly's 
prison escape, 15889 B 
Communist Party. 

Elections, participation prohi- 
bited, 15377 A 


j ARGENTINA (cont.) 

I Constitution. 

i Constituent Assembly, elections, 
announcement, 15377 A ; elec- 
tion results, fli st meeting, 
Left-wmg Radicals, withdrl., 
15733 A; dissolution, 15806 A 
1853 Constitution, restored, 
15866 A 

Govt, organization (8 Cabinet 
Ministers, 12 State Secre- 
taries), legislation, 16278 A 
Currency. 

Peso, initial par value, 15361 B 
del Mazo, Serior Gabriel. 

Defence Minister, appointment, 
16278 A 

Denmark, Relations with. 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, agrmt., 15690 
A; 15897 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., U.K. (Ilartnung), 
Vatican (Santiago do Estrada), 
16561 A 

Dominican Republic, Relations 
with. 

Diplomatic relations, broken 
off by Argentina, 16U8 B ; 
re-established, 16534 D 
PorOn, ex-President, (light from 
Venezuela to Dominican Re- 
public, 16026 A 
Donato del Carril, Dr. Emilio. 
Finance Minister, appointment, 
16218 C , title changed to 
Ministor for Economic Affairs, 
16278 A 

Economic Policy. 

Krioger, T)r., etatemt., 15512 A 
Verrier Plan, rejection, 15512 A 
Elections. 

Constituent Assbly., announce- 
ment, 15377 A ; date aimed., 
15512 A; results, 15733 A 
General elections, anneemt., 
15277 A ; date aimed., 15512 
A ; date conilrmod, 15866 A ; 
results, 16100 A 
Presidential elections, results, 
16100 A 

Financial and Monetary Policy. 

dollar purchases, 15690 
A 

Florit, Dr. Carlos Alberto. 
Foreign Minister, appointment, 
16218 O; 16278 A 
Foreign Investment®. 

Figs., 15512 A 
Foreign Trad©. 

See Trade Statistics below, 
France, Relation® with. 

Former French undertakings, 
French compensation claims, 
15690 A ; settlement, agree- 
ment, 15897 A 

Multilateral trade and paymts. 
system, debt settlement, agree- 
ments signed, 15897 A 
Frondizi, President Arturo. 
President, election, 16100 A ; 
inauguration, 16156 B 
Germany (Western), Relation® 
with. 

Former German property, 
agreement (return of patents, 
liquidation, etc.), 15690 A; 
15897 A 

Multilateral trado and pay- 
ments system, adhorence, 
debt settlement scheme, agree- 
ment, 15690 A ; 15897 A 
Gold and Exchange Reserves. 

Figs, (end-1956), Dr. Vender's 
statement, 15512 A 
Internal Disturbances. 

Peronista terrorist activities, 
Governmt. counter-measures, 
15377 A; plot foiled, 15512 
A ; bomb outrages (Buenos 
Aires), 15733 A 
Internal Security. 

Board for the Defence of 
Democracy, creation, 15377 A 
International Monetary Fund. 
Dollar purchases, 15690 A < 


ARGENTINA (cont.) 

Israel, Relations with. 

Cultural agrmt., 15808 H 
Italy, Relations with. 

Italian immigrants, remit- 
tances to Italy, agreement, 
16897 A 

Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, adherence, 
debt settlement scheme, agree- 
ment, 15090 A; 15897 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Debt settlement, agreement, 
15897 A 

Lonardi, General Eduardo. 

Death, 15377 A 
Luxemburg, Relations with. 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, agrmt , 15690 
A; 15897 A 
Navy. 

Aircraft carrier (Warrior), pur- 
chase from U.K., 16364 A 
Submarine (unidentified), at- 
tacked by Arg Navy, 16227 A 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, debt settlement 
scheme, agreement, 15690 A ; 
15897 A 

Norway, Relations with. 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, agrmt , 15690 
A; 15897 A 

Perdu, ex-President Juan 
Domingo. 

Amnesty, exclusion from, 16278 
A 

Argentinian Pres, elections, 
Peronistas instructed to vote 
for Dr. Frondizi, 16100 A 
Asylum in Venezuela, Argen- 
tine allegations of plotting, 
request for expulsion, 15671 B 
Flight from Venezuela to 
Dominican Republic, 16026 A 
Property, expropriation, 153 7 7 A 
Peronista Party. 

Amnesty, releases, pardons 
(Telsoiro, Borlonghi, Vulotich, 
Espejo), 16278 A 
Constituent Assembly, elections 
boycott, 15733 A 
Counter-revolutionary plots, 
frustration, 15512 A ; Uru- 
guayan Government's dis- 
covery, 15733 A 
Peronista leaders, prison escape 
to Chile, Arg. extradition de- 
mand, 15512 A, ; Chilean ex- 
tradition order, Scffor Kelly's 
prison escape, 15889 B 
Presidential elections, support 
for Dr. Frondizi, 16100 A 
Property, expropriation, 1 6 3 7 7 A 
Terrorist activities. Govern- 
ment counter-measures, 15377 
A ; bomb outrages (Buenos 
Aires), 15733 A 
Political Parties. 

Left-wing Radicals, withdrwl. 
from Constituent Assembly, 
15733 A 

Radical Party, split, 15512 A 
Statute, recognition of existing 
parties, formation of now 
parties permitted, Board for 
the Defence of Democracy 
created, totalitarian parties 
banned, 15377 A ; further 
parties recognized, 15512 A 
President. 

Aramburu, (Prov. President) 
resignation, 16100 A 
Frondizi, Dr. A., election, 
16100 A; inauguration, 161 56 B 
Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 
Industrial, general strikes (Sep. 
1957), state of siege imposed, 
Labour leaders arrested, 
Union loaders’ demands, Govt, 
reply, second general strike 
(Oct.), state of siege lifted, 
releases, 15866 A 
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ARGENTINA (eont.) 

Sweden, Relations with. j 

Multilateral trade and pay- , 
merits system, agrmx., 15690 j 
A ; 15897 A j 

Switzerland, Relations with. j 
CADE electricity company, 
Argentine nationalization, 
interim agreement, 15897 A 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, agreement 
signed, 15897 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Austria, multilateral trade and 
payments system, agreement, 
15690 A ; 15897 A 
Belgium, multilateral trade and 
payments system, agreement. 
15690 A; 15897 A 
D enmar k, multilateral trade 
and payments system, agree- 
ment, 15690 A ; 15897 A 
France, multilateral trade and 
payments system, debt settle- 
ment, agreements signed, 
15897 A 

Germany (Western), multi- 
lateral trade and payments 
system, adherence, debt settle- 
ment scheme, agnnt,, 15690 
A; 15897 A 

Italy, multilateral trade and 
payments system, adherence, 
debt settlement scheme, agree- 
ment, 15690 A; 15897 A 
Japan, debt settlement, agree- 
ment, 15897 A 

Luxemburg, multilateral trade 
and payments system, agnnt., 
15690 A; 15897 A 
Netherlands, multilateral trade 
and payments system, debt 
settlement scheme, agrmts., 
15690 A ; 15897 A 
Norway, multilateral trade and 
payments system, agreement, 
15690 A ; 15S97 A 
Sweden, multilateral trade and 
payments system, agreement, 
15690 A ; 15897 A 
Switzerland, multilateral trade 
and payments system, agree- 
ment signed, 15897 A 
United Kingdom, multilateral 
trade and payments system, 
debt settlement scheme, agree- 
ment, 15690 A ; 15897 A 
Trade Statistics, 

Figs. (1955, 1956), 15512 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Aircraft carrier (Warrior), sale 
to Argentina, 16364 A 
Antarctica, c ‘ trace ” agreemt., 
extension, 15889 C 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, debt settlement 
scheme, agreements, 15690 A ; 
15897 A 

Primitiva Gas Company, com- 
pensation claims, partial 
settlement, 15897 A ; final 
agreement, 16139 E 
United States, Relations with. 
Nixon, U.S. Vice-Pres., Argen- 
tinian visit, 16377 A 
U.S. credits (transport, steel 
industry), 15512 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), estimate (1957-58), 16246 
B 

Uruguay, Relations with. 
Peronista plot, Uruguayan 
Govt. *s discovery, Argentine 
exiles, internment, 15733 A 
Venezuela, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations broken off, 
15671 B ; re-estab., 16026 A 
Per6n, ex-President, asylum in 
Venezuela, Argentine allega- 
tions ol plotting, request for 
expulsion, Venezuelan refusal, 
15671 B ; flight from Vene- 
zuela to Dominican Republic, 
16026 A 
Vender Plan. 

See subhdg. Economic Policy 
above. 


ARGENTINA (cont.) 

Vitolo, Dr. Alfredo. 

Interior, Minister of, appoint- 
ment, 16218 C; 16278 A 

ASIAN LEGAL CONSUL- 
TATIVE COMMITTEE. 
Meeting (first), Mr. Nehru's 
address, 15510 E 

ASTRONOMY, 

Moon. 

Lunar exploration, see main 
hdg. Scientific Research, sub- 
hdg. “ Lunar Exploration.'’ 

| Volcanic eruption, Russian 

report, later British observa- 
tion, 16498 A 
Planetaria. 

London planetarium, opening, 
16091 B 
Planets. 

* Planetary exploration, see main 
hdg. Scientific Research, sub- 
hdg. ** Space Exploration.” 
Radio-Astronomy. 

Australia, radio-telescope pro- 
ject (Parkes), approval, 16352 C 
Jodrell Bank radio telescope, 
in operation, 15838 B 
Malvern (Royal Radar Estab- 
lishment), two radio telescopes 
ordered from Holland, 16547 A 
Milliard Observatory, Camb., 
opened, 15838 B 
Soviet Union, world’s most 
powerful radio telescope, 
claim, 15918 C 

ATOMIC EN3ERGY AND 
RESEARCH. 

(See also under individual coun- 
tries ) 

Atomic Physics. 

Atomic energy production, new 
method, use of mu-meson, 
15380 O 

Pi- and Mu- mesons, behaviour, 
discovery, 16514 A 
Thermo -nuclear reactions, con- 
trol, U.K.-U.S. conferences 
(California, Harwell, Prince- 
ton), statements, 15906 A ; 
U.K. Zeia, principles, possi- 
bilities, statements by U.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority, 
Sir J. Cockcroft, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, 15981 A ; 
Soviet - U.K. - U.S. research 
co-operation, announcements, 
16514 A 

Eurochemic Company. 

See mam hdg. Organization 
for European Economic Co- 
operation. 

European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom). 

See main hdg., letter E. 
European Nuclear Energy 
Agency. 

See main hdg. Organization 
for European Economic Co- 
operation. 

International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

See main heading, letter I. 

Nuclear Propulsion. 

See main head i ng Shipping. 
Nuclear Tests. 

(For records of tests carried 
out, see main hdgs. Soviet 
Union, United Kingdom, 
United States, subhdgs. 

“ Atomic Energy and Re- 
search.’*) 

Appeals for suspension (Japan, 
Pope Pius XII, Dr. Schweit- 
zer, Mr. Nehru, W. Germany, 
British Labour and Liberal 
parties, British Council of 
Churches), 15540 A ; ( Nehru - 
Bandaranaike statemt.), 15574 
A ; (Mr. Nehru, Nov. 1957, 
International Scientists, Jan. 
1958), 16012 A 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND 
RESEARCH (eont.) 

Nuclear Tests. 

Detection, possibilities, U.K., 
U.S. views, 16125 A ; Geneva 
conference of experts, prehm. 
correspondence, opening (1 
July, 1958), delegations (U.S , 
U.K , France, Canada, Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania), com- 
muniques, 16353 A ; con- 
ference report (world network 
of control posts, etc., pro- 
posed), 16406 A 
High Seas, nuclear tests over, 
Law of the Sea Conference 
(1958), resolution, 16411 A 
Radio-active fall-out, virtual 
elimination (U.K., U.S. tests, 

1957) , 16012 A 

Suspension, Soviet announce- 
ment, Soviet appeal for world- 
wide reciprocal action, 16101 
A; statemts by U.S. State 
Dept., Pres. Eisenhower, Mr. 
Macmillan, letters from M. 
Khrushchev to Pres. Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Macmillan, Pres, 
Eisenhower’s reply, 16125 A ; 
Mr. Macmillan's reply, 16140 
B ; U.K., U.S., conditional 
suspension offers, 16353 A; 
Soviet - U.K. - US. talks 
arranged, 16406 A ; Soviet 
resumption of tests (Sep , Oct. 

1958) , preparations for Soviet- 
U.K.-U.S. talks unaffected, 
16442 A 

Peaceful Uses. 

(See also mam hdg. International 
Atomic Energy Agency.) 

Ford prize, award (Prof. Bohr), 
15480 D ; (Prof, de Hevesy), 
16514 A 

U.N. conference (second, 
Geneva, Sep. 1958), partici- 
pating countries, etc., con- 
trolled thermo -nuclear re- 
actions, Sov.-U.K.-U.S. re- 
search co-operation, announce- 
ments, Sov. progress report. 
Sir J. Cockcroft's review of 
world progress, etc., reports, 
etc. (non-military uses of 
underground explosions, nu- 
clear propulsion, radiation, 
East-West research collabora- 
tion), 16514 A 
Radiation. 

Safety code, Dutch recom- 
mendations (U.N. conference 
on peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, Sep. 1958), 16514 A 
U.N. Scientific Cttee. on effects 
of atomic radiation, report 
(Aug. 1958), 16370 A 
World Health Org., study 
group, report, 15588 A 
Sea Pollution. 

Radioactive pollution, Law of 
the Sea Conf. (1958), resolu- 
tion, 16411 A 

AUSTRALIA. 

Agriculture. 

Humpty Boo rice-growing pro- 
ject, 15467 B 
Air Force. 

Chief of Staff (Scherger vice 
McCauley). 15324 B 
National Service, abolition, 
15504 A 

U.S.-type aircraft, adoption, 
orders, 15504 A 
Antarctica. 

See main hdg., letter A. 

Army. 

Arms, standardization with 
U.S.A., 15504 A 
Brigade group battle formation, 
creation, 15504 A 
Chief of Staff, appointment 
(Garrett vice Wells), 15918 E 


AUSTRALIA (eont.) 

Army. 

Citizen Military Forces, strength 
reduced, service period ex- 
tended, 15504 A 
National Service, reduction, 
15504 A 
Astronomy. 

See mam hdg., letter A. 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic reactor (Lucas Heights, 
Sydney), in operation, 16128 D 
Marahuga provmg ground, 
use to continue (Mr. Sandys’s 
statement), 15815 A; nuclear 
tests earned out (Sep , Oct., 

1957) , 16012 A 

Uranium production, see sub- 
heading Uranium below. 
Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission. 

British Commonwealth Inter- 
national Newsfilm Agency, 
participation, 15434 A 
Australian Labour Party. 
Australian Labour Party in 
Queensland, expulsion of Mr. 
Gair, split, foundation of 
Queensland Labour Party, 
15516 A 

Electoral programme (Oct. 

1958) , 16551 A 
Balance of Payments. 

Figs. (July-Dee., 1956), 15373 
A; (1956-57), 15641 A 
Banking. 

Commonwealth Bank of Aust., 
separation of functions (Re- 
serve Bank, creation. Com- 
monwealth Banking Corpor, 
(Savings, Trading, Develop- 
ment), formation), legislation, 
introduction, H. of R. ap- 
proval, Senate rejection, 16033 
A ; legislation, re-introduction, 
second Senate re jectn., 16112 E 
Cabinet. 

Menzies Cabinet, changes (Dep. 
Prime Minister, MoEwen rice 
Fadden), 16090 C; changes 
(Min. of Supply, Townley, 
Min. for Immigration, Dow- 
ner), 16140 A ; new formation 
(Dec. 1958), 16551 A 
Canada, Relations with. 

Meat, Canadian import tariffs on 
Australian meat, no increase, 
Canadian pledge, 16443 A 
Canberra. 

Development plan (5 -year), 
15748 B 

Casey, Mr. Richard G. 

External Affairs, Minister, re- 
apptmt., 16551 A 
Indonesia, action agst. Dutch 
minority, Australian concern, 
statement, 15931 A 
SEATO, Canberra mtg. (Mar. 
1957), attendance, 15452 A ; 
Manila meeeting (Mar. 1958), 
attendance, 16131 A 
Ceylon, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Child Welfare. 

Abduction of children out of 
Australia in defiance of court 
orders, legislation, 16468 D 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Quemoy crisis, Australian 
Govt.'s attitude (Mr. Menzies’s 
statement), 16387 A 
Christmas Island (Indian Ocean). 
Administration, transfer to 
Australia, 15590 A ; Aust., 
U.K* legislation, 16189 A, 
completion, 16424 F 
Phosphate deposits, exploita- 
tion, Aust.-N.Z. agreement, 
16461 B 
Civil Aviation. 

Ansett Airways, purchase of 
Australian National Airways, 
15801 C 



AUSTRALIA (cont.) 

Civil Aviation, 

Egypt, Qantas Airways Cairo 
landings, resumption, 16015 C 
Malayan Airways Ltd., re- 
organization, Qantas Airways 
shareholding, announcement, 
15821 A 

Round-the-world service, in- 
auguration, 15986 C 
Trans -N, America/, Qantas Air- 
ways, dying rights (round-the- 
world service), Austrtdia-U.S. 
agreement, 15634 A ; round- 
the-world service, inaugura- 
tion, 35986 C 

UJK.-Auet. air routes, exchange 
agrmt. (BO AC, Qantas), 15829 
C; signature, 36011 F 
Coal. 

Underground coal gasification 
(lignite), jiiitroho Valley jiro- 
Ject, inauguration, 15412 0 
Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia. 

See subhdg. Banking above. 
Country Party. 

Elections (Nov. 1958), Liberal 
Party’s programme endorsed, 
16551 A 

Leader (MeEwen vice Faddon), 
16090 O 
Currency. 

Decimal currency, working 
Council, apptmt., 15705 11 
Defence. 

Aust.-U.K. defence talks (Can- 
berra, 1957), Mr. Sandy s’s 
visit, ©omniunlqu6, 15815 A 
Belgian rifle, production pro- 
ject, 35504 A 

Chiefs of Staff Cttce., chair- 
man (Wells), 16140 A 
Defence Committee, member- 
ship expansion, 15504 A ; 
16140 A 

Equipment, Anst.-N.2I. stan- 
dardization, agrmt.. 10266 0 
Equipment, standardization 
with U H.A., 15504 A ; pro- 
gress, 10464 B 
Marahnga nuclear weapons 
proving ground, use to con- 
tinue (Mr, Sandys’s state- 
ment), 35815 A 

National Service, abolition for 
Navy and Air Force, reduction 
for Army, 15504 A 
Reorganization, Morsliead Com- 
mittee report, Government 
decisions (J)opt* of Dofenoo, 
overall authority, Chairman 
C. of 8. Cttee., appointment, 
etc.), 16140 A 

Woomera rocket range, exten- 
sion planned (Mr. Sandys's 
statement), 15815 A 
Democratic Labour Party. 

Aust. Labour Party, reconcilia- 
tion offer, rejection, 16551 A 
Congress (first), policy declara- 
tion, 35516 A 
Diplomatic Service, 

(See also subheading High 
Commissioners.) 

Appoints., U.8. (Beale), 16099 
R ; Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam 
(Blakonoy), Indonesia (Mo- 
Intyro), Italy (McClure Smith), 
Netherlands (Sir E. McCarthy) 
Siam (Waller), U.S* (Beale), 
16501 A 
Education, 

Universities, see separate sub- 

hdg. 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Australian property seques- 
trated in Egypt (1056), release, 
1601 5 O 

Civil aviation, Qantas Airways, 
Cairo landings, resumption, 
18015 O 
Eildon Dam* 

Opening, 15307 B 


AUSTRALIA (cont.) 

Elections. 

By-elections, Federal (Parra- 
matta), 16099 B 
General elections, date (Nov. 
1958), announcement, 16364 
D , preliminary results, 16551 
A ; see also Vol. XII. 

Evatt, Dr. Herbert V. 

Aust. Labour Party, loader, 
resignation offer to secure 
unity of Labour Party, 
D.L.P.’s rejection, 16551 A 
Commonwealth Bank of Aust , 
proposed reorganization, criti- 
cism, JEL of R. statemt., 16033 
A. 

Electoral programme (Oct. 
1958), 16551 A 

Mannix, Archbishop, contro- 
versy with (Elections 1958), 
16551 A 

Middle East, support for Mr. 
Monzios’s 6 -point plan for 
settlement, 15829 D 
Fadden, Sir Arthur W. 
Commonwealth Bank of Aust., 
proposed reorganization, H. of 
R. statement, 16033 A 
Country Party, leader, resig- 
nation, 16090 C 
Treasurer, resignation, 16551 A 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Commonwealth Bank of Aust., 
reorganization, see subhdg. 
Banking above. 

Dollar loan, New York issue, 
16150 F ; corrigendum, 16170 
B; second issue, 164 65 O 
Sterling Joan, London issue, 
16465 C 
Gas. 

Underground ooal gasification, 
Latrobe Valley project, in- 
auguration, 35412 O 
High Commissioners. 

App tmts., Canada (Cawthorn), 
Ghana (Jamieson), India 
(Orookor), Pakistan (Cutler), 
10561 A 

Holt, Mr. Harold E. 

Treasurer, apptmt,, 16551 A 
Humpty Doo. 

Rico-growlng project, 15467 B 
Hydro-Electric Development. 
Snowy Mountains scheme, Fed.- 
N.S.W.-Victoria agreement 
signed, S. Australian objec- 
tions, contract awards, pro- 
gress (Adaminaby reservoir, 
filling begun), 15806 B 
Immigration . 

U.K. Immigrants, figs. (1945- 
1957), 16041 A 
India, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Indonesian action agst. Dutch 
minority, Australian concern, 
Mr, Gasoy*s warning, 15931 A 
New Guinea, Aust.-Noth. jt. 
statement on development, 
future status, Indonesian cri- 
ticism, Aust. support for 
Noth, attitude on sovereignty, 
15865 O ; Aust.-Noth. co- 
operation, Indonesian criti- 
cism, Aust. conciliatory atti- 
tude, 16566 B 

Sumatran rebellion, non-inter- 
ference, statements by Mr. 
Menzies, Mr. Casey, 16081 A 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, Australian 
rejection, 16043 A 
International Bank. 

Loans, 15302 O 
Irrigation and Flood Control. 
Eildon Dam, opening, 15307 B 
Snowy Mountains scheme, 

Fed. -N.S.W. -Victoria agree- 
ment signed, S. Australian 
objections, contract awards, 
progress (Adaminaby reser- 
voir, filling begun), 15806 B 


AUSTRALIA (cont.) 

Israel, Relations with. 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, refusal to withdraw 
from Gaza Strip, etc., Austra- 
lian attitude towards possible 
U.N. sanctions, 15441 A 
Italy, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, embassy 
lovol, announcement, 15963 B 
Japan, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 15666 C 
Labour Party. 

Seo subkdgs. Australian Labour 
Party, Democratic Labour 
Party above. 

Labour Party (Anti-Communist). 
See Democratic Labour Party 
above. 

Liberal Party. 

Electoral programme (Oct. 
1958), 16551 A 
McBride, Sir Philip A. M. 

Defence Minister, resignation, 
16551 A 

MeEwen, Mr. John. 

Country Party, leader, 16090 0 
Deputy Prime Minister, 
apptmt., 16090 C ; re-apptmt., 
16551 A 

Trade, Minister for, re-apptmt., 
16551 A 

Malayan Federation, Relations 
with. 

Aust. forces in Malaya, employ- 
ment, agreement, 15793 A, 
Australian battalion, arrival m 
Malaya, Buttcrworth air base 
taken over by R.A.A.F., 
36386 B 

Trade agrmt., 16375 A 
Mannix, Archbishop Daniel. 
Elections (1958), controversy 
with Dr. Evatt, 16551 A 

MaraJinga. 

Nuclear weapons proving 
ground, us© to continue (Mr. 
Sandys’s statemt.), 15815 A ; 
nuclear tests carried out (Sep., 
Oct. 1957), 16012 A 
Menzies, Mr. Robert G. 
Australian -U.K. defence talks 
(Canberra, 1957), 15815 A 
Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters* Conf. (London, 1957), 
participation, 15637 A 
Defence reorganization, state- 
ment, 15504 A ; further state- 
ment (Dept, of Defence, over- 
all authority), 16140 A 
Electoral programme (Oct. 
1958), 16551 A 

Middle East, 0-point plan for 
settlement (Aust. Lib. Party 
annual mooting), 15829 D 
Prime Minister, re-apptmt., 
16551 A 

Trade, import restrictions, re- 
laxation, statement, 15641 A 
Middle East. 

Jordan, Lebanon crisis (1958), 
statements by Mr. Menzies, 
Mr. Casey, 16333 A 
Menzies, Mr,, 6 -point plan for 
settlement (Aust. Lib. Party 
annual meeting), 15829 D 
Navy (R.A.N.). 

National Servioe, abolition, 
15504 A 

Netherlands, Relations with. 

New Guinea, Aust.-Neth. jt 
statement on development, 
future status, Aust. support 
for Noth, attitude on sover- 
eignty, 15865 C ; Aust.-Neth. 
co-operation agreement, 16061 
F ; conference (Canberra, Oct. 
1958), 16566 B 

New Guinea (Australian) and 
Papua. 

See main heading, letter N. 

New Zealand, Relations with. 
Christmas Is. (Indian Ocean), 
phosphate deposits, exploita- 
tion, Aust.-N.Z. agreement, 
16461 B 


5 

AUSTRALIA (cont.) 

New Zealand, Relations with. 
Defence equipment, Aust.-N.Z. 
standardization, agreement. 
16266 C ^ 

Defence talks (Wellington, *57), 
15815 A 

Fiji, Nandi airport, develop- 
ment, Aust. - N.Z. - U.K. 
agreement, 16104 B 
Financial agrmt. (Aust. loan), 
16266 C; 16315 0 
Nash, Mr., N.Z. Prime Min., 
Aust. visit, communique (Aust. 
aid to N.Z.), 16266 O 
Norfolk Island. 

Partial self-govt., 15572 O 
Northern Territory, 

Humpty Doo rice-growing pro- 
ject, 15467 B 

Mineral development, (gold, 
copper, cto.), 15467 B 
Olympic Games. 

See mam hdg. Olympic Games, 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Parliament. 

Parity, allowances, increase. 
15647 C 
Petrov Case. 

Soviet espionage agents, num- 
bers identified, 15905 D 
Press. 

Melbourne Jrgns P publication 
ceased, 15333 B 
Queensland. 

Elections, results (1957), 15732 
B 

Gair, Mr*, expulsion by Labour 
Party, continuance as Premier, 
formation of Queensland 
Labour Party, 15516 A ; 
electoral defeat, 15732 B 
Labour Party, split, 15516 A ; 
electoral defeat, 15 732 B 
Legislative Assembly, party 
strengths, changes, 15516 A ; 
party strengths, 15732 B 
Liberal and Country Party, 
electoral victory, 15732 B 
Ministry (Gair), Mr. Duggan’s 
resignation, 15516 A; (Gair), 
resignation, (Nicklin), form- 
ation, 15732 B 

Queensland Labour Party, for- 
mation, 15516 A; electoral 
dofeat, 15732 B 

Shipping. 

Coastal Shipping Commission, 
in operation, 15310 B 

Snowy Mountains Scheme. 

See subhdg. Hydro-Electric 
Development above. 

Sport. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Taxation. 

States* rights to impose taxa- 
tion, High Court ruling, 15780 
D 

Television. 

Broadcasting and Television 
Act, 1956, provisions, 15573 B 
Licences, figs. (April 1957), 
15573 B 

Stations, national and com- 
mercial, opening, 15573 B 
Townley, Mr. Athol G. 

Defence Minister, apptmt., 

16551 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Japan, 3 -year trade agreement, 
15666 C 

Malayan Federation (trade), 
16375 A 

New Zoaland (Aust. loan), 
16266 C ; 16315 O 
United Kingdom (trade), 15578 
A 

Trade Policy. 

Imports, restrictions relaxed, 
15373 A; 15641 A 
Trade Statistics. 

Jap.-Aust. trade (1954-57), figs., 
15666 O 



AUSTRALIA (cont.) 

Trade Statistics. 

New Zealand- Australian trade 
(1957), figs., 16266 C 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Civil aviation, U.K.-Aust. air 
routes, exchange agreement, 
(BO AC, Qantas), 15829 C ; 
16011 F 

Defence talks (Canberra, 1957), 
Mr. Sandys’s visit, com- 
munique, 15815 A 
Elizabeth, Queen Mother, visit, 
16180 B 

Fiji, Nandi airport, develop- 
ment, Aust. - N.Z. - U.K. 
agreement, 16104 B 
Macmillan, Mr., Australian visit, 
16041 A 

Meat, imports into XJ.Il., Aust-.- 
U.K. talks , joint statement, 
15720 B ; Aust.-U.K. agrmt. 
(guaranteed min. prices, 
quotas, etc.), 16437 B 
Social security, reciprocal agree- 
ment, 16062 B 

Sterling loan, London issue, 
16465 C 

Trade agreement, 15573 A 
Uranium supplies to U.K., first 
Australian delivery, 16477 B 
United States, Relations with. 
Civil Aviation, trans-N. Amer., 
Australian flying rights, Aust.- 
U.S. agreement, 15634 A 
Dollar loan. New York issue, 
16150 F; corrigendum, 16170 
B ; second New York issue, 
16465 C 
Universities. 

Australian universities, future, 
Cttee. of Inquiry, apptmt., 
15351 A ; Cttee /s report, 
recommendations accepted 
by Fed Govt., Fed. expen- 
diture to be increased. Uni- 
versities Cttee. to be set up, 
15916 A; chairman, apptmt. 
(Sir L. Martin), 16449 D 
L Vankrai. 

Mary Kathleen mine, opening, 
18477 B 

Wages and Salaries. 

Bade wage, increases, 16311 D 
Wells, Lt.-Gem Sir Henry. 

Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
chairman,, 16140 A 
Wool. 

Exports, increases (1956-57), 
figs., 15641 A 

AUSTRIA. 

Argentina, Relations with. 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, agrmt,, 15690 
A; 15897 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Austrian Airlines, formation, 
15816 B 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Canada (Waldheim), 
16561 A 
Elections. 

Presidential, 15544 A 
Provincial Landtag elections 
(Styria), 15516 D; (Tirol), 
15857 E 
Emigration. 

Canada, Austrian emigrants to, 
figs. (1956, 1957), 16054 C 
European Payments Union. 
Adherence to European multi- 
lateral exchange arbitrage 
scheme, 15530 D 
Gold Reserves. 

Nazi-pillaged gold, further re- 
storation, 16303 D 
International Bank* 

Loans, 15830 A 
Korner, President Theodor. 
Death, 15346 C 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol 
rationing, ending, 15635 A 


AUSTRIA (cont.) 

Petroleum. 

Production, crude oil, figs. 
(1955, 1957, estimate 1958), 
16310 A 
President. 

Korner, Dr. Theodor, death, 
15346 C 

Sch&rf, Dr. A., elected, 15544 A 
Raafe, Dr. Julius. 

Visits (Soviet Union), 16310 A 
Scharf, Dr. A. 

President, 15544 A 
Socialist Party. 

Yugoslav political trials (Pavlo- 
vich, Kreldch), protest, 16067 
A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. ^ 
Mikoyan M., visit, talks, joint 
Austro - Soviet statement, 
15552 A 

Oil, Austrian deliveries to 
U.S.S.R., 50 p.c. reduction, 
agreement, 16310 A 
Raab, Dr., U.S.S.R. visit, it 
Aust.-Soviet communique 
(Aust. oil deliveries, trade 
relations, etc.), 16310 A 
“ Summit ** conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade (1958-60), arrangements, 
15963 A 
Steel. 

U.S. loan (Alpine Montan), 
15570 B 

“Summit M Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, agree- 
ment, 15690 A ; 15897 A 
Soviet Union (3-yr. trade), 
15963 A 

United States, Relations with. 
Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
U.S. aircraft overflying Austria, 
U.S. apology, 16396 B 
U.S. loan (Alpine Montan), 
15570 B 

World Peace Council. 

Vienna headquarters, activities 
banned, 15378 B 

AVIATION. 

(See also under individual 

countries.) 

Air Disasters. 

British Britannia 301 crashes 
(Bristol), 15856 A 
K.L3L, Atlantic disaster, 

16372 B 

Munich (BEA Elizabethian), 
j 16288 A 

| Antarctica. 

. Trans-Antarctica, first non- 

j stop flight (Otter, June 1958), 

j 16055 A 

• Arctic Air Route. 

1 Amsterdam-Tokio transpolar 

service (K.L.M.), opening, 
16476 C 

Paris-Tokio transpolar service 
(Air France), opened, 16127 A 
Scandinavian Airlines System, 
Copenliagen-ToMo service w-a 
North Pole opened, 15398 B 
Trans -World Airlines, Calif or- 
nia-U.K. service, opened, 
15794 A 
Helicopters. 

Brussels -Paris service, inaugu- 
ration, 15410 B 

International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO). 

Air traffic, figs. (1956), 15289 B 
Council, President (Binaghi 
mce Warner), 15434 E 
European Civil Aviation Conf,, 
see main hdg. European Trans- 
port. 

Membership, Morocco admitted, 
15289 B ; Ghana, 15640 B ; 
Tunisia, 15980 G ; Costa Rica, 
16198 E ; Malaya, 16246 D 


AVIATION (cont.) _ 

International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO.) 
Navigation, proposed improve- 
ments in North Atlantic 
region, 15434 E 
National Sovereignty over 
Territorial Waters. 

See main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, subhdg ** Law 
of the Sea.” 

Record Flights. 

Altitude record (Bandrup, Shir- 
ley), 15744 B; (Carpentier 
(France), 72,100 ft.), 15988 D ; 
(May Johnson (U.S.), 91,249 
ft.), 16202 F 

Hongkong-London ( Comet IV, 
16 hr. 16 min.), 16408 A 
London -Johannesburg ( Comet 
III), 16019 A 

London-Khartoum (Comet III), 
16019 A 

London-Sydney (Comet III), 
16019 A 

Longest non-stop flight, com- 
mercial aircraft (Israel Air- 
lines, Lydda-New York, 6,000 
miles in 14 hrs. 56 mins.), 
15959 B 

Round - the - World, non-stop 
flight (U.S. bombers), 15352 
B ; commercial aircraft (Comet 
III, 30,000 miles in 66 hrs. 43 
mins, flying time), 16019 A 
Speed record (Major Drew 
(U.S.), 1,207 6 m.p.h.), 15937 
B ; (Capt. Irwin (U.S.), 1,404 
m.p.h.), 16202 F 
Transatlantic (unofficial), 15722 
D ; (Israel Airlines, New York 
-London, 7 hrs. 44 mins.), 
15959 B ; (civil aircraft Comet 
IF, 6 hrs. 28 mins.), (any type 
aircraft, U.S.A.F. K.C.-135, 
West to East, 5 hrs. 27 nuns., 
East to West 5 hrs. 51 mins ), 
16348 B ; (civil aircraft, 
Comet IF, 6 hrs. 12 nuns.), 
16426 C 
Soviet Union. 

Vladivostock area, restrictions 
on foreign aircraft, Soviet 
announcement, 15763 B 
Transatlantic Jet Service. 
Inauguration (Comet IF, Oct* 
1958), 16426 C 

AZORES. 

Defence. 

U.S. airfield (Santa Maria), 
Port. -U.S. defence pact, re- 
newal, 15890 B 
Volcanic Eruptions. 

New island, formation, Portu- 
guese annexation, 15808 B 

B 

BAGHDAD PACT 
ORGANIZATION. 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic energy training centre 
(Baghdad), opening, 15488 0 
Council of Ministers, 

Meetings, third annual (Karachi), 
communique, 15617 A ; fourth 
(Ankara, Jan. 1958), commun- 
ique, 16023 A ; fifth (London, 
July 1958), Iraq not repre- 
sented, joint declaration, com- 
munique (closer co-operation 
by U.S , support for U.K., 
U.S. action in Middle East, 
etc.), 16340 A 

Counter-Subversion Committee. 
Meetings, Karachi, 15617 A; 
Ankara, 16023 A 

Defence. 

Air co-operation, jt. Iraqi-Pak.- 
Persian-Turkish statement, 
16023 A 


BAGHDAD PACT 
ORGANIZATION (cont.) 

Defence. 

Combined Military Planning 
Staff, creation. Director (Gen. 
Arkalm vice Gen. Hablbullah 
Khan), 16023 A ; Director 
(Lt.-Gen C. Jones vice Gen. 
Arkalm), 16502 A ; corrigen- 
dum, 16510 B 

Infra-structure, U.K. contri- 
bution, 15617 A 
Economic Committee. 

Customs union, free trade 
area, common market, study 
initiated, 15617 A ; working 
party’s report (free trade 
area to be further considered), 
15827 E 

Meetings, Karachi, UK., U.S., 
Pakistani financial grants, 
decisions (communications, 
atomic energy etc.), 15617 A ; 
Ankara, 16023 A; London, 
communique (telecommuni- 
cations, transport schemes, 
tech, assistance programme, 
U.K. financial aid), 16502 A 
Headquarters. 

Ankara (temporary, Oct. 1958), 
16502 A 
Membership. 

Iraqi membership, not affected 
by creation of Arab Federa- 
tion, 16017 A; membership 
not relinquished, but staff at 
Baghdad Pact H.Q. granted 
indefimte leave, 16502 A ; 
16520 A 

Middle East Crisis. 

Ankara Conf. (exoludiug U.K.), 
15346 A 

Iraqi boycott of U.K. ended, 
15451 D 

Military Committee. 

Mectmgs, Karachi, 15617 A; 
Ankara, 16023 A; Ankara, 
16502 A 

U.S.A., membership, 15457 A ; 
15617 A 

Moslem Member-Countries . 

[ Meetings (Ankara, Jan. 1957), 

I communique, 15346 A ; 

(Ankara, Dec, 1957), 16023 A ; 
(Istanbul, July 1958), Iraq not 
represented, communique 
(support for U.S. action m 
Lebanon, etc.), 16340 A 
NATO, Relations with. 

Baghdad Pact, Moslem mem- 
bers, Ankara mtg. (Deo. *57), 
M. Menderes asked to convey 
views on Mid. East problems 
to North Atlantio Council, 
16023 A 

Scientific Council. 

Chairman (Cockcroft), 15488 C 
Meeting (first), 15488 C 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Baghdad Pact, Soviet denun- 
| elation (Jan. 1958), 16025 B 

Subversion. 

Warning against (Ankara conf.), 
15346 A 

United States, Relations with. 

“ Eisenhower Doctrine,’* Asian 
members* support, 15346 A; 
Eisenhower doctrine virtually 
equivalent to U.S. member- 
ship of Baghdad Pact, Mr. 
Dulles’s statement (Ankara, 
Jan. 1958), 16023 A 
Military committee, U.S. mem- 
' bership, 15457 A ; 15617 A 

BAHAMAS. 

Defence. 

Combined naval research sta- 
tions, U.K.-U.S. agreement, 
15829 E 

Electoral System. 

Reforms, proposals (universal 
male suffrage, etc.), H. of 
Assbly. acceptance, U.K. legis- 
lation promised, 16349 D 
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BAHAMAS (cont.) 

Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 
General strike (Jan, 1058), 
settlement, 16082 A ; la, hour 
legislation, promised, 1684.0 D 

BAHREIN* 

Persia, Relations with. 

Persian sovereignty claim, re- 
newal (inclusion of Bahrein as 
14th Pors. province), U K., 
Aral) League rejection, 15881 
A 

Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Saudi Arabian oil supplies, 
resumption, 15466 F 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Persian sovereignty claim, re- 
newal (inclusion of Bahrein as 
14th Pors, province), U.K. 
rejection, 15881 A 

BALKAN PACT* 

Extension, Rumanian proposal 
for eonf, of Balkan Prime 
Ministers, Albanian, Bulgarian 
aeceptanco, Yugoslav quali- 
fied acceptance, Greek refusal, 
Turkish non-reply, 15825 B 

BALLOONING. 

Record Ascents, 

Altitude record (19 miles), Maj. 
Simons, 15768 D 

BARBADOS. 

See main hdg. West Indies, 

BASUTOLAND. 

See main hdg. High Commission 
Territories. 

BECHUANALAND. 

See main hdg. High Commission 
Territories, 

BELGIAN CONGO. 

Governor-General, 

Apptmt. (Cornells vtce P6tiUon), 
16816 A 
Tin. 

Export quotas (1958), fixed, 
10407 A 

BELGIUM. 

Air Force. 

Netherlands, Belgian air forces, 
co-operation, discussions, 
16006 A ; Joint training, 
guided missile mtce., agree- 
ment, 16417 A 
Antarctica. 

So© main hdg,, loiter A. 
Argentina, Relations with, 
Multilateral trad© and pay- 
ments system, agrmt., 15690 
A; 15897 A 
Bank Rate. 

Increases, reductions, 16303 E 
Banking* 

Bank rate, so© separate eub- 
hdg. 

Benelux. 

See main hdg., letter B. 
Brussels. 

International Exhibition, 16488 
O ' 

Cabinet, 

Eyskens Cabinet, formation, 
16316 A; resignation, new 
formation, 16504 A 
Van Acker Cabinet, changes 
(Larock vice Spaak, etc.), 
15588 C ; resignation, 16316 A 
Canada, Relations with. 

Aircraft, jot fighters, Canadian 
supply, 15723 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Trade, Belgian export controls, 
relaxation, 15007 A ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, aboli- 
tion, 15948 B ; further relaxa- 
tions, 16361 A 


BELGIUM (cont.) 

Civil Aviation. 

Helicopter service Brussels - 
Paris, inauguration, 154 10 B 
Moscow-Brussels service, agree- 
ment, 16311 B 
Coal. 

(See also main Mg. European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 
Production, E.C.S.C. provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
Defence. 

(See also subhdg. Air Force.) 
Aircraft, jet fighters, Canadian, 
U.S. supply, 15723 A 
Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A ; (1955). W.E.U 
figs., J 5723 A, (1956, actual, 
1957, forecast), NATO figs., 
16006 A 

Military service, reduction, 
15606 A; 15723 A 
Missiles, U.S. offer, Belgian 
acceptance, 15965 A ; jt. 
Noth.-Belg. mtce., agrmt., 
16117 A 

Denmark, Relations with. 

Trade agrmt.(Benelux), 15323 A 
Diplomatic Service, 

App tints., Canada (do Thiers), 
U.K. (VanMoerbeko), 16561 A 
Education. 

Schools question (State aid for 
official and “free” schools), 
all-party agreement, 10504 A 
Elections. 

Chamber of Representatives, 
results, 16316 A 
Senate, results, 16316 A 
Eur custom. 

See main hdg. European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

Soo main M*. letter E. 
European Common Market. 

Soo main hdg. European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

European Parliamentary Assbly. 
See main hdg., letter E. 

Eyskens, M. Gaston. 

JMme Minister, appointment, 
policy statement, 16316 A, 
resignation, ro -appointment, 
30504 A 
Fisheries. 

Icelandic fisheries dispute, see 
main hdg. Fisheries. 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Belgo-German frontier agrmt., 
W, German ratification, 16299 
B 

Support costs, German con- 
tribution (1957-58), agroemt., 
15723 A; (1958-59), Belgian 
request, 16238 A 
Gilson, M. Arthur. 

Defence Minister, appointmt., 
16316 A ; re-apptmt., 16504 A 
International Bank. 

Loans, 15830 A ; 16018 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Payments agreement, 16242 D 
Larock, M. Victor. 

For. Min., appointment, 15538 
0; resignation, 16336 A 
North Atlantic Council mtg. 

(May 1958), attendee., 16238 A 
W.E.U. Col. mtg. (Mar 1958), 
attendance, 16238 A 
Lebanon, Relations with. 
Belgian Consul-Gen., Damascus 
(de San), Lebanese arrest, 
arms smuggling allegations, 
16181 A; trial, death sen- 
tence, amnesty, 16449 B 
Luxemburg, Relations with. 
Benelux Economic Union 
Treaty, signature, 16044 A 
Ministries. 

Colonial Ministry, re-named 
Min. of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-TIrundi, 16355 0 


BELGIUM (cont.) 

Missiles. 

See subhdg. Defence above. 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Benelux Economic Union 
Treaty, signature, 16044 A 
Defence, Belg., Noth, air forces, 
co-operation, discussions, 
16006 A , jt. training, guided 
missile mtce., agreement, 
16417 A 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions relaxed, 15386 A 
Population. 

Figs, (end 1956), 16044 A 
Socialist Party. 

Soviet Communist Party, 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, M. 
Khrushchev's letter, rejection, 
15831 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Civil aviation (Moscow-Brussels 
service), agreement, 16311 B 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin's 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Belgium 
(Deo. *57), 15975 A 
“Summit” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Belgian export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Spaak, M. Paul-Henri. 
Charlemagne Prize, award 
(1956), 15436 B 

European Common Market, 
London talks on U.K. associa- 
tion, 15393 A 

NATO, Secretary - Gonoral, 
appointment. 15285 A ; 15723 
A 

Spaak Foundation, creation, 
15808 G 

Spaak Foundation. 

Creation, 15808 G 
Steel. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 
Production, E.C.S.C. provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
“Summit” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, agree- 
ment, 15690 A; 15897 A 
Denmark (Benelux agreement), 
15323 A 

Japan (payments), 16242 D 
United Kingdom (trade), 15578 
A 

Trade Policy. 

China, export controls, Belgian 
relaxations, 15607 A ; 16361 A 
Communist countries, restricted 
goods, export quotas (1958), 
fixed (Cocom agrmt.), 35948 
B ; Belgian relaxations, 16361 
A 

European Economic Commu- 
nity, soo main hdg., letter E 
Trade Statistics. 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 
15924 A 

Trust Territories. 

Ruanda -Urundi, International 
Bank loan, 15692 A i 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Butter, imports into U.K., open 
licence, temporary withdrawal, 
16264 A ; restrictions re- 
moved, 16565 G 
Defence, U.K. advanced base, 
Antwerp, reduction, 16238 A 
Social security, reciprocal agree- 
ment, 16288 B 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Aircraft, jet fighters, U.S. 
supply, 15723 A 
U.S. missiles (Nike), Belgian 
acceptance, 15965 A 


BELGIUM (cont.) 

Van Acker, M. Achilla, 

North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments mtg. (Deo. 
57), statement, 15965 A 
Prime Minister, resignation, 
16316 A 

Van Houtte, M. Jean. 

Finance Minister, appointment, 
16316 A ; re-apptmt., 10504 A 
Wigny, M. Pierre. 

Foreign Minister, appointmt., 
16316 A; re-apptmt., 16504 A 

BENELUX. 

(See also Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands.) 

Committee of Ministers. 

Creation, 16044 A 
Consultative Inter-Parliamentary 
Council. 

Meeting, 15437 C 
Council of Economic Union. 

Creation, 16044 A 
Economic Union. 

Creation, progressive steps 
(1944-58), 16044 A 
Treaty, provisions, signature, 
16044 A 

Interparliamentary Advisory 
Council. 

Creation, membership (correc- 
ted figs), 16044 A 
Population* 

Figs., 16044 A 
Secretariat. 

Location, Brussels, 16044 A 
Sec.-Gon., apptmt. approved, 
16044 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Denmark (trade), 15323 A 
United Kingdom (trade), 15578 
A 

Trade Statistics. 

World trade, percentage (1956) , 
16044 A 

BERLIN. 

Sec under mam brigs. Germany 
(Eastern) and Germany 
(Western), 

BERMUDA. 

British Garrison. 

Withdrawal, 15538 D 

BERMtJDA 

CONFERENCE. 

Eisenhower - Macmillan discus- 
sions (March 1957), 15457 A 

BOLIVIA. 

Cabinet. 

Siles Cabinet, reorganization 
(removal of Boliv. Labour 
Federation ministers), 15708 B 
Currency. 

Multiple exchange rates, aboli- 
tion, 15402 D 

Stabilization, I.M.F. and U.S. 

loans, 15402 D 
External Debt. 

Dollar debt, service resumed, 
15644 E 

Peru, Relations with. 

Lake Titicaca, jt. survey for 
hydro-electric power, 15434 B 
Oil pipelines, construction, 
agreement, 15434 B 
Road construction (La Paz- 
Desaguadero), agrmt.. 15434 B 

Tin. 

Export quotas (1958), fixed, 
16407 A 

United States, Relations with. 

I Nixon, U.S. Vice-Pres., Bolivian 
visit, 16377 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. loans (currency stabiliza- 
tion), 15402 D 
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BRAZIL* 

Atomic Entergy and Research. 
Reactor ($ao Paulo), in opera- 
tion (first in Latin America), 
16032 M 
Cabinet. 

Kubitschek Cabinet, re-organi- 
zation, 16304 B ; changes, 
16352 D 
Capital. 

New Federal capital (Brasilia), 
plans, 15437 A ; develop- 
ment, U.S. loan, 15631 A; 
target date (Apr. 1360), an- 
nouncement, 15863 A ; ocean 
outlet (Marau), project, 16180 
D 

Civil Aviation. 

Colombian - Brasilian air traffic 
convention, signature, 16310 B 
Colombia, Relations with* 

Air traffic, convention, 16310 B 
Coffee policy, Jt. Braz.-Colomb. 

declaration, 16310 B 
Cultural agreement, 16310 B 
Economic, tech, agrmt., 16310 B 
Frontier survey (aerial photo- 
graphy), agrmt., 16310 B 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Argentina (Carlos 
Muniz), U.K. (Bandeira de 
Mello), TT.S. CPeixoto), 16561 A 
Elections. 

Chamber of Deputies (1358), 
results, 16540 A 
Gubernatorial (1958), results, 
16546 A 

Senate (partial, 1958), results, 
16546 A 

International Bank. 

Loans, 16018 A 
Italy, Relations with. 

Cultural agreement, 16557 B 
GroncM, Italian President, 
Brazilian visit, jt. statement 
with Pres. Kubitschek (“ De- 
claration of Sao Paulo ”)* 
16557 B 

Military agreement, 16557 B 
Tech, co-op. agrmt., 16557 B 
Kubitschek, Pres, jnscelino. 
Bedaratton of Sao Paulo,” 
jt. statement with President 
GroncM, 16557 B 
Inter-American relations, letter 
to Pres. Eisenhower, 16377 A ; 
discussions with Air. Dulles, 
jt. communique (Operation 
Pan-America, etc.), 16423 A 
Fem, Relations with. 

Amazon basin, jt. exploitation, 
convention, 15902 E 
Manaos, free port, project, 
15364 B 
Population. 

Figs. (1958), 16447 C 
Railways. 

State Railway Company, crea- 
tion, 15827 B 
Trade Policy. 

Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, Latin-American 
States’ agreement, 15SS1 C, 
Jt Brazilian-Colombian de- 
claration, 16310 B ; export 
control, new agrmt., 16464 C 
United States, Relations with, 
Dulles, Mr., Brazilian visit, 
proposals for economic de- 
velopment of Latin America, 
16377 A; jt. communique 
with Pres. Kubitschek, 16423 
A 

Inter- American relations, Kubit- 
sebek - Eisenhower correspon- 
dence, 16377 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs, (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. guided missile tracking 
station(F©mando deNoronha), 
agreement on 5-yr. concession, 
15361 D 

U.S. loan (Brasilia, develop- 
ment), 15631 A 


BRAZIL (cont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S. surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts, supply agrmt., 15449 D 

BRITISH COLONIAL 
EMPIRE. 

(See also under individual 
colonies.) 

Colonial Development. 

Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion, cessation of new grants 
to Ghana after independence, 
15365 A; report (1956), 
15583 C ; outstanding grants 
to Malaya, continued avail- 
ability after independence, 
15685 A , board members, 
salary increases, 15930 A; 
report (1957), 16291 A 
Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Act (1956), 15583 C 
Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Bill (1958), enactment, 
16291 A 

BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

(See also under individual 
countries.) 

Antarctica. 

See main hdg., letter A. 

British Coxmnonwealth Inter- 
national News film Agency. 
Editor (Dick), 15434 A 
Formation, 15434 A 
Trustees, 15434 A 
Coloured Immigrants to United 
Kingdom. 

See mam hdg. United Kingdom, 

I subhdg. “Population.” 

! Commonwealth Conferences. 

| Commonwealth Finance Minis- 
ters, Ottawa (Sep. 1957), 

! arranged, 15637 A ; (Mont 

Tremblant) (Sep., 1957), state- 
ment (pound sterling, Euro- 
pean economic integration. 
Commonwealth trade and eco- 
nomic conf. in 1958), 15796 A 
Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters, London conference (195 7), 
conmauniquA 15637 A 
Trade and Economic (Montreal, 
Sep. 1958), statemts., commun- 
ique report (Part D» 16443 A 
Commonwealth Bay. 

Inception (Empiro Day re- 
named), 16550 B 
Commonwealth Economic Con- 
sultative Council. 

Creation approved (Montreal, 
Sep. 19581 16 443 A 
1 Commonwealth Press Union. 
Ghana, deportation of journa- 
list* acting chairman’s protest 
to Dr. Nkrumah, 15760 A 
Defence. 

Commonwealth co-operation 
(U.K. Defence White Paper, 
1958), 16029 A 

Malaya, employment of Aust., 
N.Z., U.K. forces, agreement, 
15793 A 

Rhodesian Air Force, units 
moved to Aden (Aug, 1958), 
16333 A 

Strategic Reserve (S.E. Asia), 
New Zealand contribution, 
15612 B ; contribution un- 
changed, 16277 C 
Edinburgh, Duke of. 
Commonwealth tour, see sub- 
heading, Royal Tours below. 
Education. 

Commonwealth educational 
exchange programme (Mont- 
real, Sep. 1958), 16443 A 
Empire Day. 

Re-named Commonwealth Day, 
16550 B 


BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH OF NATIONS 
(cont.) 

Membership. 

Ghana, independence within 
Commonwealth, U.K. legisla- 
tion, 15365 A ; Dr. Nlnumah’S 
statements, 15427 A, con- 
tinued membership intended 
(Air. Baako’s statement), 
15810 D 

Indian membership, Mr. 
Nehru’s support for contin- 
uance (after Anglo-French 
intervention in Egypt), 15308 
A, 15525 A 

Malaya, Independence within 
Commonwealth* TT.K. legisla- 
tion, 15685 A ; official entry, 
15738 A 

Oversea Research Council. 
Establishment, decision (Mont- 
real, Bop. 1958), 16443 A 
Rhodesia and Nyasalond Federa- 
tion. 

Constitutional status, advance, 
Sir R. Welensky’s demand, 
15324 A ; London talks, 
agreement, 15529 A 
Round-the-' World Common- 
wealth Cable Link. 

Plan, estimated cost, accep- 
tance in principle (Montreal, 
Sep. 1958), 16443 A 
Royal Tours. 

Edinburgh, Dnke of, details, 
15411 A 

U.K. Prime Minister’s Tour. 
Macmillan, Mr. H., Common- 
wealth tour (Jan.-Feb. 1958), 
details, 16041 A 
War Memorials. 

Brookwood, unveiling, 16470 C 
Kranji Memorial (Singapore), 
unveiling, 15426 B 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. High 
Altar, consecration, 16198 A 
Taukkyan (Burma) Memorial, 
unveiling, 16027 A 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

Capricorn Africa Society. 

President (Wood vice Sterling), 
16385 E 

Central Legislative Assembly. 

Membership, changes, 1546S D 
Defence. 

Defence forces, reorganisation, 
control and administration 
transferred to East African 
Government, 15345 B 

Kenya. 

African Industrial Estates 
Development Cttee., creation, 
15632 A 

Baring, Sir E., Governor, Mau 
Mau situation, review, 15632 
A ,* further review (Oct. 1957), 
15869 A 

Baring, Sir. E, Governor, term 
extended, 15632 A 
Constitution, changes approved, 
African demand for increased 
representation, Asian support, 
European members' attitude, 
U.K. parity, statement, 15632 
A ; Mr, Lennox-Boyd's visit, 
further African demands 
(adult suffrage, common 
electoral roll, etc.), talks, 
deadlock, European unofficial 
mi n isters, resignation, Lyttle- 
ton Constitution abandoned, 
new Const, proposals (in- 
creased African, unofficial rep- 
resentation in Leg. Cel., Cel. of 
State, formation, etc;), Asian 
support, African rejection, 
15869 A; new constitution m 
force (Cel. of State, creation, 
Leg. Gel., increased African 
representation, etc.), 16435 A ; 
see also Vol, XII. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

(cont.) 

Kenya. 

Council of Ministers, apptmts., 
African refusal to participate, 
15632 A ; Chief Sec., apptmt 
(Coutts vice Turnbull), 16068 
F , new formation (April 
1958), 16435 A 

Council of State, inauguration, 
chairman (Sir D. MacGilliv- 
ray), 16435 A 

Elections, Legislative Council, 
results, 15632 A , (special 
seats), results, 16435 A 
Governor (Baring), term ex- 
tended, 15632 A 
Internal Security, African poli- 
tical meetings, control, intro- 
duction, 15632 A ; Kikuyu 
society (Kiama Kia Mrnngi), 
outlawed, arrests, 15964 D ; 
further arrests, 16120 A ; state 
of emergency continued, 
Kiama Kia Munqi , continued 
activities, 16435 A 
Kenya Party, formation, 1G435A 
Legislative Council, composi- 
tion, 15632 A ; African elected 
members, sentences for libel m 
connexion with elcctns, , 16435A 
Man Mau terrorism, progressive 
suppression, majority of lea- 
ders eliminated, trial and 
execution of Kimathi, anti- 
terrorist operations, transfer 
of control to police, relaxation 
of emergency regulations, de- 
tentions, releases, figs., re- 
habilitation plans, 15632 A ; 
detainees (end 1956), figures. 
15761 A; Governor’s review 
(Oct. 1957), detainees, re- 
settlement, figs., 15869 A ; 
last reinforcing U.K. bn. with- 
drawn, 16087 A ; prison con- 
ditions, allegations, Govt, de- 
nial, rehabilitation, progress, 
Govt, statement, 16435 A 
Mboya, Mr. Tom, Kenya Fed. 
of Labour, Gen. Sec., Leg. 
Cel., election, African group 
loader, African representation, 
statement, 15632 A ; further 
statement, 15869 A 
Social and economic develop- 
ment, 3 -year plan, 15632 A 
Tribal lands, development, 
African Industrial Estates 
Development Cttee., creation, 
15632 A 

United Country Party, dissolu- 
tion, 15632 A 

Royal Commission on Land and 
Population. 

Recommendations, acceptance 
by territorial Govts., 15408 D 
Tanganyika. 

Constitutional developments, 
see Vol. XII. 

Diamonds, Mwadui mine, de- 
tails (production 1957, etc.), 
jt. purchase by Tanganyika 
Govt, and De Beers, 16348 A 
Governor, apptmt. (Sir R. 
Turnbull vice Sir E. Twining), 
15948 E ; 16068 F 
Uganda. 

Buganda, Lukiko’s petition for 
self -govt, discussions, Mr. 
Lonnox-Boyd’e rejection* 
Lukiko’s rejection of direct 
election of members* alleged 
plot agst. KLabaka, arrest of 
Mr. Kiwanuka, 16035 A 
Capital, Kampala (from En- 
tebbe), 16035 A 
Constitutional reforms, elec- 
toral reform, Govt, proposals, 
African criticism, amended 
proposals (direct election to 
Leg. Cel., 1958, common roll 
elections, 1961), Leg. Cel. 
approval, continued African 
criticism, 16035 A ; see also 
Vol. XII. 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
(cont) 

Uganda. 

Legislative Council, resigna- 
tions, new members. Speaker 
(Sir J. Griffin), 16035 A 
Toro, Rukurato’s demand for 
self-govt., on federal lines, 
16035 A 

Uganda National Congress, 
manifesto, split, 16035 A 
United Congioss Party, forma- 
tion, 16035 A 
Zanzibar. 

Elections, Legislative Council, 
results, 1574.4 C 
Political parties, details, 157 44 C 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Constitution. 

Constitutional advanoomont, 
London negotiations broken 
off by U.K. Govt. (Mr. Price's 
private talks with Guate- 
malan Minister), 15898 A 
Elections, 

General election, results, 15461D 
People's United Party (P.U.P.). 
Electoral programmo (com- 
plete independence, closer ties 
with Central American repub- 
lics), 15461 D 

General election, victory, 15461 
D 

Leader, Mr. G. Price, 15461 D 
Split (Honduran Independence 
Party, formation), 15461 I) 
Political Status. 

Guatemalan territorial claims, 
15898 A 

Mexican territorial claim, 15948 
D 

Price, Mr, George, 

Constitutional negotiations 
(London), participation, pri- 
vate talks with Guatemalan 
Minister, negotiations suspen- 
ded by U.K. Govt., 15898 A 
Executive Council, member- 
ship, 15401 X) ; expulsion, 
15898 A 

People’s United Party, leader, 
policy statement, 15461 1) 

BRITISH NORTH 
BORNEO. 

Civil Aviation, 

Malayan Airways Ltd., re- 
organization, Brit. N. Borneo 
Govt.'s shareholding, an- 
nouncement, 15821 A 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 

British Togoland. 

(For events after Integration 
with Gold Coast (Ghana) on 
6 Mar* 1937 see main hdg. 
Ghana.) 

Integration with Gold Coast 
(Ghana), ending of trusteeship, 
U,N. Gen. Assbly. approval, 
15505 A 

Cameroon* (North). 
Constitution, to remain undor 
trusteeship of Nigeria (Nor- 
thern Rogion), 15747 A ; 
16338 A 

Trusteeship agrmt., review after 
attainment of Nigerian inde- 
pendence, anneomt., 15747 A ; 
10338 A 

Cameroon* (South). 

Constitution, responsible govt., 
introduction, 15747 A; imple- 
mentation (May 1958), 16338 
A ; no changes to bo initiated 
until after 1959 elections, 
I0537 A 

Elections, results, 15747 A 
High Commissioner, title as- 
sumed by Gov. Gen* (Sir J. 
Robertson), 16838 A 
House of Chiefs, to continue In 
advisory oapadty, 10537 A 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

(cont.) 

Cameroons (South). 

Trusteeship Agreement, review 
after attainment of Nigerian 
independence, announcement, 
15747 A; 10338 A; 16537 A 

Gambia. 

Governor, npptrnt. (Wuulley 
vice Sir P. Wyn-Hams), 15866 
B 

Ghana. 

See main hdg., letter G. 

Gold Coast. 

See main hdg. Ghana. 

Nigeria. 

African Continental Bank, in- 
quiry commission’s criticisms 
of Dr. Azikiwe's retention of 
interest, 15489 A 
Azikiwo, Dr., banking interests, 
alleged misconduct as Minister, 
inquiry commission’s findings, 
15489 A, N.C.N.C. loader, 
resignation demanded, 10338 A 
Civil aviation, Nigerian 
Airways, operations begun 
(London-Kano-Logos), 16480 D 
Civil Service, overseas officials, 
future, 15747 A ; new torms 
(N. Region), ** Nigerianization, 
acceleration rejected, 16338 A 
Constitution, London Conf , 
Nigerian independence, fixed 
date proposals, U.K. rejection, 
decisions (All- African Foderal 
Govt., regional self -govt,, etc.), 
statements (Mr. Lennox Boyd, 
Regional Premiers), 15747 A; 
minorities, safeguarding, In- 
quiry Commission, apptmt. 
terms of reference, 15769 B ; 
constitutional reforms, pro- 
mulgation, Constituency De- 
limitation, Minorities, Fiscal 
Commissions sot up, roports, 
Electoral regulations pub- 
lished, independence in April 
i960, ronowed Nig. request, 
16338 A ; Minorities Commis- 
sion’s report, 16381 A ; London 
Conference (Oct. 1958), de- 
cisions (Independence on l 
Get. 1900, polico control, 
minorities, judiciary, electoral 
arrangements, national secur- 
ity, citizenship, constitutional 
amendment after indopondco., 
etc.), 16537 A 

Eastern Region, lnqnlry com- 
mission's criticisms of Dr. 
Azikiwe’s retention of banking 
interests, Hou«e of Assembly 
dissolved, genoral elections, 
N.C.N.C. victory, now Gover- 
nor (Staplodon vice Pleass), 
15489 A ; regional self-govt , 
introduction, 15747 A ; Public 
Service, Judicial Service Com- 
missions, creation, N.C.N.C. 
split, school fees dispute, 
16338 A ; House of Chiefs to 
bo established, 16537 A 
Federal Cabinet (Balowa), for- 
mation, 15747 A ; changes, 
16338 A 

Gov.-Gen„ Sir J. Robertson, 
term extended, 16338 A 
Lagos, public services, transfer 
from Fed, Govt, to Town 
Council, 16537 A 
Military forces, control as- 
sumed by Nigerian Govt., 
16087 A ; 1C094 D 
Minorities, safeguarding, Lon- 
don Conf., discussions, 15747 
A; Inquiry Commission, ap- 
pointment, terms of reference, 
15769 B ; Inquiry Commis- 
sion, report delayed, 16338 A ; 
report issued, 16381 A; report 
discussed (London Conforonco, 
Oct. 1958), decisions, 1C537 A 
Niger Delta, Developmt. Board, 
proposal, 16537 A 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

(cont.) 

Nigeria. 

Northern Region, elections, 
15373 C ; regional seif-govt., 
introductn. in 1959, announce- 
ment, new Governor (Bell vice 
Sharwood-Smith), 15747 A; 
House of Chiefs, membership 
increased. Cel. of Chiefs, crea- 
tion, regional self-govt, m 
1959, proposals, 16338 A ; 
regional self govt. March 1959, 
agrmt.. House of Chiefs, re- 
vised membership, 16537 A 
Petroleum, first exports to 
Europo, 16016 C 
Tin, export quotas (1958), 
fixed, 16407 A 

Western Region, regional self- 
govt., Introduction,, elections, 
results, 15747 A ; Public Ser- 
vice, Judicial Sorvico Commis- 
sions, creation, Awolowo Min- 
istry, ro-orgamzation, 16338 
A ; House of Chiefs, reorgan- 
ization, 16537 A 
Sierra Leone. 

Cabinet, Margai Cabinet, forma- 
tion, 10383 A 

Constitutional roform, full min- 
isterial system, introduction, 
16383 A 

Diamonds, illicit trading, Govt, 
losses (1955, 56, 57), 16383 A 
Elections, House of Repre- 
sentatives, results, 15708 E 
Internal disturbances, Kono 
district (Illicit diamond miners) 
16383 A 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

For Caribbean Federation and 
those territories comprising it. 
see main hdg. West Indies ; 
for other British West Indian 
Colonics, see individual main 
headings. 

BRUNEI. 

Civil Aviation. 

Malayan Airways Ltd., re- 
organization, Brunei Govt.’s 
shareholding, announcement, 
15821 A 
Constitution. 

Reforms, proposals (Executive, 
Legislative, Privy Councils), 
15676 B 

BRUSSELS INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Details, 16488 C 

BULGARIA. 

Agriculture. 

Compulsory deliveries, reduc- 
tion, 15369 A 

Farmers’ pension scheme, 15369 
A 

Albania, Relations with. 

Yugov, M., Tirana visit, 1544 9 A 
Armed Forces. 

Reduction, anneemt., 1630 1 A 
Cabinet. 

Yugov Cabinet, reorganization, 
15369 A ; further changes, 
composition, 15467 A; fur- 
ther changes (Chankov, dis- 
missal, Damyanov, Taskov, 
appointments), 15696 B ; res- 
ignation, re-formation, 16018B 
Communist Party. 

Central Cttee., Politburo, ex- 
pulsions (Chankov, Terpeshev, 
Panov), 15696 B 
Communist 12-party declara- 
tion (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, Mos- 
cow), signature, 15899 A 
Communist 64-party ” peace 
manifesto,” signature, 15938 C 
Congress (Sofia, June 1958), 
M. Khrushchev’s attendance, 
commendation, 16229 A 


BULGARIA (cont.) 

Communist Party. 

East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, 
15379 B 

Yugoslav Communist Party 
leaders, Moscow meeting, 
15731 A 
Defence. 

Armed forces, reduction, an- 
nouncement, 16301 A 
Elections. 

General elections, results, 15900 
B 

Food Policy. 

Bread rationing, reintroduo- 
tion, 15369 A 
Greece, Relation® with. 

Border agreement, 16092 C 
Japan, Relations with. 

Trade, Jap. export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Rostov, M. Traicho. 

Posthumous rehabilitation, 
15369 A 

NATO Countries, Relations with. 
Trade, NATO member-coun- 
tries’ export controls, relaxa- 
tions, 16361 A 
Poland, Relations with. 
Oyrarikiewicz, M., Gomulka, 
M., Sofia visit, 1 6290 A 
Population. 

Census (1956), preliminary re- 
sults, 15433 A 
Rationing. 

So© subhdg. Food Policy above. 
Rumania, Relations with. 

Balkan Prime Ministers’ Conf., 
Rumanian proposal, Bulgarian 
acceptance, 15825 B 
Social Security. 

Farmers’ pension scheme, 15369 
A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 

East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, jt. 
declaration (Hungary, “ Eisen- 
hower doctrine,” etc.), 15379 
B 

Economic co-operation (Soviet 
long-term loan, Bulgarian 
uranium supplies, etc.), agree- 
ment, 15449 A ; shipbuilding 
agreement, 15596 B 
Khrushchev, M., Sofia visit 
(Bulg. Comm. Party congress), 
16229 A 

Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12 -party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64-party ” peace mani- 
festo,” 15938 C 
Soviet economic aid, agrmnt. 

on wheat supplies, 15369 A 
Supreme Sov. peace resolution 
(Dec. 1957), Bulg. National 
Assbly. ’s endorsement, 16018 
B 

Yugov, M. t Moscow visit, dis- 
cussions with Soviet leaders, 
joint statement, 15449 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
United Kingdom (trade), 15578 
A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Bulgarian journalists, U.S. ad- 
mission, 15787 B 
U.S. citizens, U.S. travel ban 
relaxed, 15787 B 
Wages. 

Working hours, reduction,* 
15369 A 

Yugov, M. Anton. 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
re -appointment, 16018 B 
Zhivkov, M. Todor. 

Moscow, Oot. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
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BURMA. 

Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League (AFPFL), 

Split (1958), resignations (U Ba 
Swe, U Kyaw Nyem, etc.), 
16393 A ; Army’s support tor 
antl-Govt. section, anti-Govt. 
section’s support for Ne Win 
Cabinet, 16476 A 
Army. 

TJ Nn Govt, policy opposed 
(summer 1958), action against 
left-wing elements, 16476 A 
Ba Swe, U. 

Prune Minister, resignation, 
15492 A 

U Nu Govt., resignation from, 
AFPFL opposition group 
formed, 16393 A 
Cabinet. 

Ne Win Cabinet, formation, 
16476 A 

TJ Ba Swe Cabinet, resignation, 
15492 A 

U Nu Cabinet, formation, 
15492 A ; new formation, 
16393 A ; resignation, 16476 A 
Canada, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations estab- 
lished, 16376 B 

China (Communist Govt.), Rela- 
tions with. 

Border dispute (Kachin, Wa 
Stales), Chinese incursions, 
U Nu - Chou En-lai Peking 
talks, Chinese proposals for 
settlement, Chinese withdraw- 
al, Mr. ( 'hou En-lai’s Burmese 
visit, 15334 A ; 15463 A 
Civil Wax. 

Amnesty offers {Sep. 1955, 
Nov. 1957, Jan. 1958), rebel 
surrenders (P.V.O., Arakanese, 
Mon United Front, etc ), 
legalisation of rebel organiza- 
tions proposed, 16393 A ; 
surrenders (July-Oct. 1958), 
amnesty offer withdrawn (Oct. 
1958), 16476 A 

Rebel forces, details (Jnn. ’58), 
18393 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

App tints., Australia (TJ Sain 
Bwa), Japan <U Tun Shein), 
New Zealand (TJ Thun Hla), 
Soviet Union (U Kyin), U.K. 
(TJ Aung Soe), 16561 A 
Education. 

Universities, see separate sub- 
hdg. 

Ethiopia, Relations with. 

Haile Selassie, Emperor, Bur- 
mese visit, 15335 B 
India, Relations with. 

Indian loan, agnnfc., 15434 F 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Indonesian President, 
Rangoon visit (Burmese sup- 
port for Indonesian claim to 
Dutch New Guinea', 16081 A 
Israel, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab., 
15772 D 

Economic co-operation, agree- 
ment, 15672 D 
Japan, Relations with. 

Kishi, Mr., Japanese Prime 
Minister, Rangoon visit, 15658 
A 

Kyaw Nyein, U. (I). 

U Nu Govt., resignation from, 
AFPFL opposition group 
formed, 16393 A 
Kyaw Nyein, U. (2). 

Finance Minister, appointment, 

” 16476 A 

Malayan Federation, Relations 
with. 

Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 16054 B 
National United Front. 

Ne Win Govt., opposition to, 
16476 A 

U Nu Govt., support, 16393 A 


BURMA (cont.) 

Ne Win, General. 

Defence Minister, apptmt., 
16476 A 

Prime Minister, apptmt., policy 
statement, 16476 A 
Nu, U. 

Civil war, ending, reconcilia- 
tion efforts, 16393 A 
Prime Minister, appointment, 
15492 A ; resignation, 16476 A 
Sino-Burmese border dispute, 
statements, 15334 A 
Visits (Peking), 15334 A 
Poland, Relations with* 
Cyr&nMewicz, M., Pol. Prime 
Minister, Burmese visit, it. 
statement with U Nu, 16290 A 
President. 

U Win Maxing, election, 15492A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Economic agreement (Soviet 
building materials, services 
against Burmese nee supplies), 
signature, 15910 A 
Rangoon University, labora- 
tory equipment, Soviet gift, 
15910 A 

Thein Mating, U. 

Foreign Minister, appointment, 
16476 A 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S. economic aid, estimate 
(1957-58), 16246 B 
Universities. 

Rangoon University, labora- 
tory equipment, Soviet gift, 
15910 A 
War Memorial. 

Tankkyan Commonwealth 
Memorial, unveiling, 16027 A 
Win Mating, U. 

President, election, 15492 A 

C 

CAMBODIA. 

Cabinet. 

Norodom Sihanouk Cabinets, 
resignations, re-formations 
(Jan. 1956-July 57), 15706 A ; 
corrigendum, 16251 A ; new 
formation, 16332 A 
Penn Outh Cabinet, formation, 
resignation, 16251 A 
Sim Var Cabinet, formation, 
15706 A ; resignation, new 
formation, resignation, 16251 A 
China {Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Chou En-lai, Mr., Cambodian 
visit, 15463 A 

Diplomatic relations es tabid., 
16332 A 

Economic aid, agreemt.,15706A 
Norodom Sihanouk, Peking 
visit, declaration of friendship, 
15706 A 

Trade agreement, 15706 A 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Scientific, tech, co-operation, 
agreemt., 15706 A 
Trade agreement, 15706 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Penn Outh to France), 
16332 A 
Elections. 

General elections, results, 16251 
A 

France, Relations with. 
Economic aid, French contri- 
I bution, 15706 A 

Norodom Sihanouk, Paris visits, 
statement (Fr. -Cambodian re- 
lations, Cambodian with- 
drawal from Fr. Union), 
15706 A 

Irrigation Projects. 

Khmer Empire system, partial 
restoration, U.S. aid, 15636 C 
Mekong Basin. 

Development project, see main 
hdg. United Nations Organiza- 
tion, subhdg. “ Economic 
Commission for Asia and the 
Far East.” 


CAMBODIA (cont.) 

Norodom Sihanouk, Prince. 
Foreign policy (neutralism), 
statements, 15706 A 
Prim© Minister, resignations, 
re-apptmts. (Jan. 1956-July 
57), final resignation, 15706 A , 
corrigendum, 16251 A ; re- 
appointment, 16332 A 
Visits (Paris, Peking, Moscow, 
etc.), 15706 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Dipl, relations establd , 15376 F 
Penn Outh, M. 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
resignation, 16251 A 
Philippines, Relations with. 
Norodom Sihanouk, Manila 
visit, allegations of pressure to 
join SEATO, Phil, denial, 
15706 A 

Poland, Relations with. 
Cyrarddewlcz, M.» Polish Prime 
Minister, Cambodian visit, 
communique, 16290 A 
Siam, Relations with. 

Pibul Songgram, Siamese ex- 
Premier, political asylum 
granted, 15773 A 
Sim Var, M. 

Prime Min ., apptmt., 15706 A ; 
resignation, re-appomtment, 
resignation, 16251 A 

South-East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

Cambodian inclusion m SEATO, 
Camb o dian rej ection (N orodom 
Sihanouk’s statemt.), 15706 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Cultural, scientific agreemt., 
15706 A 

Diplomatic relations, establish- 
ment, 15706 A 

Norodom Sihanouk, Moscow 
visit, jt. statement, 15706 A 
Trade agreement, 15706 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
China (Communist Govt.) 
(trade), 15706 A 
Czechoslovakia (trade), 15706 A 
Soviet Union (trade), 15706 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Irrigation, Khmer Empire sys- 
tem, restoration, U.S. aid, 
15636 C 

Norodom Sihanouk, allegations 
of US. interference, Mr. 
Dulles’s denial, assurances, 
15706 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
; 56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 

58), 16246 B 

Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
Frontier, etc. disputes, frontier 
closed, 15706 A ; Cambodian 
allegations of S. Vietnamese 
armed violations, S. Vietnam- 
ese denial, counter-charges, 
16369 A 

CAMEROONS (French). 

Cabinet. 

M’Bida Cabinet, formation, 
15565 D 

Constitutional Status. 
Self-government within French 
Union, French and Cameroon- 
ian approval, statute iu force, 
15511 A ; French parliamen- 
tary approval, 15606 B 
Disturbances. 

Communist riots (1955), dis- 
solution of U.P.Cv, arrests, 
amnesty, 15511 A 
Nationalist riots (1956), 15511A 
Elections. 

Territorial Assembly, 15511 A 
Electoral Reform. 

Single electoral roll for 
Europeans and Africans, in- 
troduction, 15511 A 
Population. 

Figs., 16110 B 


CAMEROONS (French) 

(cont.) 

Union des Populations 
Camerounaises . 

Accra Conference (April 1958), 
attendance, 1C226 A 
Banned (1955), 15511 A 

CAMEROONS (North). 

See mam hdg. British West 
Africa. 

CAMEROONS (South). 

See mam hdg. British West 
Africa. 

CANADA. 

Air Force. 

Air defence, Can.-U S integra- 
tion, DEW line in operation, 
15691 B ; jt. Can.-U.S. North 
American Air Defence Com- 
mand (NQRAD), establish- 
ment, 16230 B ; Canadian 
parity, approval, 16292 C ; 
guided missile system, intro- 
duction, 16480 B 
Chief of An* Staff (Campbell 
vice Slemon), 15691 B 
Army. 

Canadian forces m Europe, 
see main hdg. North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Chief of General Staff (Findlay 
Clark vice Graham), 16410 C 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic reactors. Chalk River 
plant, new (NRU) reactor, in 
operation, 15898 B 
Canadian uranium reserves, 
15315 A 

Co-operation (peaceful uses), 
bilateral agnate., Canadian 
offer, agnnts. signed ( W. Ger. , 
Switzerland), 16067 B 
Nuclear tests, detection, 
Geneva conference of experts, 
see under main hdg. Atomic 
Energy and Research. 

Secret atomic informatn., U.K.- 
U.S.-Can. agreemt. on release, 
15315 A 

Uranium, production, new 
plant (Bancroft camp area), 
opening, 15898 B ; produc- 
tion, figures (1956, 1957), 

16008 B ; (1957, actual, 1958, 
1959, estimates), 16067 B 
Australia, Relations with. 

Meat, Canadian import tariffs 
on Australian meat, no in- 
crease, Canadian pledge, 16443 
A 

Banking. 

Bank of London and Montreal 
(operating in Caribbean area), 
establishment, 16211 D 
Belgium, Relations with. 
Aircraft, jet fighters, Canadian 
supply, 15723 A 
British Columbia. 

Hydro-electric project (Peace 
River), construction agree- 
ment, 15862 A 
Burma, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations estab- 
lished, 16376 B 
Cabinet. 

Diefenbaker Cabinet, formatn., 
15613 A ; appoints. (External 
Affairs, Dr S. E. Smith, etc.), 
15780 B ; changes, 16225 A 
St. Laurent Cabinet, resigna- 
tion, 15613 A 

Canada Council for the Arts, 
Humanities and Social, Service. 
Formation, 15693 E 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 

British Commonwealth Inter- 
national Newsfilm Agency, 
participation, 15434 A 
Ceylon, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
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CANADA (cont.) 

China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Quomoy crisis, Canadian Govt.’s 
attitude (Mr. 1 hofonbakor’s 
statement,) 1 638 7 A 
Trade, export controls, Cana- 
dian attitude, 15 GO 7 A ; separ- 
ate quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15048 B ; Canadian 
relaxations, 16301 A 
Clark, Lieut.- General S. Findlay. 
Chief of General Stall 1 , apptmt., 
16410 C 
Coal. 

Production, figs. (1956, 1957), 
16008 B 

Communications. 

St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project, see separate 
sublidg. 

Defence. 

(See also Air Force, Army, 
Navy.) 

Air defence, Can.-U.S. integra- 
tion, jt. II. Q. (Colorado 
Springs), DEW lino in opera- 
tion, 15691 B ; jt. Can.-U.S. 
N. American Air Defence 
Command (NORAD), estab- 
lishment, 16230 B , Canadian 
parity, approvat, 16292 C , 
guided missile system, intro- 
duction, 16480 B 
Canadian - TJ.S. Jt. Defence 
Gttoo., creation, 16314 A 
Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
hgs., 15330 A ; (1950, actual, 
1957, forocast), NATO Hgs., 
16006 A 

Dlefcnbaker, Mr. John G. 

Air defence, guided missile 
system, introduction, statmt,, 
16480 B 

Anglo-Canadian trade talks 
(Ottawa), participation, 15790 
A 

Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters’ Ootit (London, 1957), 
participation, 15637 A 
Commonwealth Trade and Eco- 
nomic Conference, statements, 
10443 A 

Commonwealth trade. Can. 
plans (Increased imports from 
U.K.), statomt., 15637 A 
Elizabeth, Queen, U.S. Stato 
visit, attendance, 15828 A 
Macmillan, Mr., Ottawa vifiit 
(Oot. 1957), discussions, 15823 
A 

North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments mtg. Glee., 
’57), statement, 15965 A 
Parliament, dissolution, state- 
ment, 16016 B 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
15613 A 

Privy Counsellor, appointment, 
15780 B 

Progressive Conservative Party, 
leader, 15307 F 

U.S.-Oan. economic relations 
(Dartmouth College speech), 
15789 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

(See also subheading High 
Commissioners below.) 

App tints., U.S. (Robertson), 
Austria (MacDonald), Brazil 
(Irwin), Egypt (MacDonnell), 
15687 A; Argentina (Bower), 
Belgium and Luxemburg 
(Pierce)/ Denmark (Watldns), 
Franco (Dupnv), W. Germany 
(Reid), Indonesia (Newton), 
Italy (Mayrand), Israel (Mea- 
gher), Japan (Bull), Lebanon 
(Beaulieu), Mexico (Stone), 
Netherlands (H6bert), Norway 
(Mackay), Persia (Summers), 
Portugal (Pannoton), Turkey 
(Rogers), U.A.R. (Smith), U.N. 
(Rltehlo), U.S. (Robertson), 
16561 A 


CANADA (cont.) 

Disarmament Negotiation®, 

See mam hdga. 44 Summit ” 
Conference, and United Nations 
Organization. 

Economic Development. 

Mineral production, figures 
(1956, 1957), 16008 B 
Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, see Yol. 
XII. 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Gaza Strip, Canadian proposal 
for U N. administration, 15441 
A 

Elections. 

By-elections, results, 15759 B ; 
15887 B ; 15959 C; 30528 A 
General election (Juno 1957), 
results, 15613 A; 15670 C; 
now elections, date announced, 
16016 B ; results (Mar. 1958), 
16129 A; revised results, 
16528 A 

Provincial elections, results 
(Manitoba), 16288 O 
Electric Power. 

Peace River, B.C., hydro- 
electric piojoct, construction 
agreement, 15802 A 
Royal Commission on Energy, 
appointment, 15846 D 
St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project, see separate 
subhdg. 

Fleming, Mr. Donald. 

Anglo-Canadian trade talks 
Ottawa), participation, 15796A 
Commonwealth Finance Minis- 
ters’ Conf. (Mont Tromblant), 
participation, 15796 A 
Commonwealth Trade and Eco- 
nomic Conference, statements, 
16443 A 

Finance Min., apptmt., 1561 3 A 
France, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Canadian 
policy, Opposition criticisms, 
statements by Mr. St. Laurent 
and Mr. Pearson, 15326 A 
Mollet - St. Laurent discus- 
sions (Ottawa), 15457 A 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Atomic energy co-operation 
(peaceful uses), agrmt., 16067 B 
Gorman aircrews, Canadian 
training facilities, 15336 A 
Ghana, Relations with. 

Canadian technical aid, 16112 D 
Nkramah, Dr., Ghanaian 
Prime Min., Canadian visit, 
16382 A 
Gold. 

Production, figs. (1956, 1957), 
16008 B 

High Commissioners. 

Apptmts., U.K. (Drew), Ghana 
(Gill), 15687 A; Australia 
(MacDermot), Malaya (Mon- 
ies), Ceylon (Cavoll), Ghana 
(Gill), Now Zealand Beasman), 
South Africa. (Hurley), India 
(Ronning), Pakistan (Moran), 
16561 A 
Howe, Mr. C. D. 

Canadian industry, U.S. con- 
trol, warning (Chicago speech), 
15789 A 

Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
Intervention, Canadian relief 
aid, Mr. St. Laurent's parity 
statement, 15326 A 
Refugees, admissions to Can., 
figs. (Oot. 1956 to Jan. 1958), 
polioy, modification, 16054 C ; 
figs. (tO Oot. 1958), transfer of 
Faculty of Forestry, Univer- 
sity of Sopron to British 
Columbia, 16497 A 


CANADA (cont.) 

Immigration. 

Airlift (1957), details, 16054 C 
Figs. (1916-57), break-down by 
nationalities (1956-57), 16054 C 
Policy, Govt, statemt., 16054 C 
India, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Immigration agrmt. (Indian 
immigrants, annual quota 
doubled), 16054 C 
Nehru, Mr , Ottawa visit, 
15410 A 

International Bank. 

Canadian subscription, doubled, 
16443 A 

International Monetary Fund. 
Canadian quota, 50 p.c. in- 
crease, 16143 A 

Irrigation. 

Saskatchewan irrigation 
scheme, cost-sharing agrmt., 
16488 A 

Israel, Relations with. 

Gaza Strip, Canadian proposal 
for U.N. administration, 15441 
A 

Japan, Relations with. 

North Pacific Seal Pact, 15426 A 
Liberal Party. 

General election, defeat, 1561 3 A 
Leader, Mr Pearson vice Mr. St. 

Laurent, 16000 C 
Manitoba. 

Ministry (Roblin vice Campbell), 
36332 B 

Provincial elections (results), 
16288 C 

Minerals. 

(See also under individual 
minorols.) 

Production, figs. (1956, 1957), 
16008 B 
Natural Gas. 

Pipeline construction, Govt, 
advances to Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines Ltd., repayment, 
15513 C 

Production, figs. (1956, 1957), 
16008 B 

Royal Commission, on Energy, 
appointment, 15846 D , see 
also Yol. XII. 

Trans-Canada pipeline, in 
operation, 16485* E 
Navy (R.G.N.). 

Aircraft carriers, H.M.C.S. 
Bonavcnture, commissioning. 
H.M.C.S. Magnificent, return 
to U.IC., 15500 D 
Destroyer escorts, commission- 
ing, 15500 D 
Strength, 15500 D 
New Zealand, Relations with. 
Moat, Canadian import tariffs 
on Now Zealand meat, no in- 
crease, Canadian pledge, 16443 
A 

Norman, Mr. Egerton H. 
Canadian Ambass. to Egypt, 
suicide, 15524 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Parliament. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, Canadian relief 
aid, 15320 A 

Middle East crisis, Canadian 
contribution to UNEF., 
statements by Mr. St., Laurent 
and Mr. Pearson, Opposition 
censure motion rejected, 
15326 A 

Pearson, Mr. Lester. 

Liberal Party, leader, election, 
16000 C 

Middle East crisis, Canadian 
policy, parity, statement, 
15326 A 

Norman, Mr. (Can. Ambass. to 
Egypt), suicide, parliamentary 
statements, 15524 A 


CANADA (cont.) 

Persia, Relations with. 

Oil concessions, Can. -Persian 
agrmt. (Sapliire Petroleum 
Ltd. - N.I.O.C.), 16398 C 
Petroleum. 

Production, figs. (1956, 1957), 
16008 B 

Royal Commission on Energy, 
appointment, 15846 D ; see 
also Yol. XII. 

Population. 

Statistics (June 1958), 16347 B 
Progressive Conservative Party. 
General election, victory, 15613 
A 

Leader (Diefenbaker), 15307 F 
Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. 

Reports, see Yol. XII. 

Royal Commission on Energy. 
Establishment, 15846 D 
Membership, 15846 I) 

Report, see Vol. XII. 

St. Laurent, Mr. Louis. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, Canadian relief 
aid, parliamentary statement, 
15326 A 

Liberal Party, leader, resigna- 
tion, 16000 C 

Macmillan, Mr., Bermuda dis- 
cussions, 15457 A 
Middle East crisis, Canadian 
policy, parity statement, 
35326 A 

Mollet, M., Ottawa discussions, 
15457 A 

Prime Alin., resignation, 15613 
A 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project. 

Progress (Barnholt Is. power 
station, Wiley-Dondoro shii> 
channel, inauguration, etc.), 
16331 A 
Saskatchewan. 

Irrigation scheme, cost-sharing 
agreement, 16488 A 
Shipping. 

Canadian National (W. Indies) 
fleet, sale to Cuba, 16464 A 
Smith, Dr. Sidney E. 

Minister for External Affairs, 
appointment 15780 B 
North Atlantic Cel. mtg. (May 
1958), attendance, 1623S A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Disarmament, Alar. Buiganln’e 
note, warnings on U.S, nuclear 
weapons, bases in Canada, 
(Deo. ’57), 15975 A 
North Pacific Seal Pact, 1 542 6 A 
44 Summit " conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Canadian export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
u Summit” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 
Switzerland, Relations with. 
Atomic energy co-operation 
(peaceful uses),agrmt., 16067 B 
Trade Policy, 

China, export controls, Cana- 
dian attitude, 15607 A ; Cana- 
dian relaxations, 16361 A 
Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotas 
(1958), fixed (Oooom agrmt.), 
15948 B ; export oontrols, 
Canadian relaxations, 16361 A 
Import tariffs on U.K., A ust., 
N.Z. goods, no increase, pledge, 
16443 A 
Trade Statistics, 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 
15924 A 

Trans-Canada Pipe Line. 

See Natural Gas above. 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Escort vessels, transfer to 
Turkey from Royal Canadian 
I Navy, 16006 A 
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CANADA (coot.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo-Canadian free-trade area, 
U.K, proposals, cool Canadian 
reception, 15796 A 
Anglo-Canadian trade talks 
(Ottawa), it. Cam-U.K. state- 
ment (increased Canadian pur- 
chases in U.K.), 15796 A 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Canadian 
policy. Opposition criticisms, 
statements by Mr, St. Laurent 
and Mr. Pearson, 15326 A 
Atomic energy, U.K.-IT.S.-Can. 
agreement on release of secret 
information, 15315 A 
Canadian interest-free loan, 
U.K. repayments (Dec. 1957), 
15980 D ; see also Yol XII. 
Canadian loan agreement, re- 
vision, conditions for defer- 
ment of annuity payments, 
1956 Interest payment re- 
turned to U.K. reserves, 
15440 A ; 15522 A ; see also 
Yol. XII. 

Canadian loans, U.K. repay- 
ment, sixth instalment, 15307 
A; 7th instalment, deferment, 
15911 B ; see also Yol. XII. 
Canadian military aid to U.K. 

(1957), 16029 A 
Defence discussions, Mr. Sandys 
Ottawa visit, 15364 A 
Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, State visit, 15828 A 
Macmillan, Mr., Ottawa visits, 
(Oct. 1957), 15823 A ; {June 
1958), 16243 A 

Macmillan - St. Laurent discus- 
sions (Bermuda), jt. com- 
munique (Middle East, Cana- 
dian uranium supplies), 15457 

A 

Trade, Canadian import tariffs 
on U.K. goods, no increase, 
Canadian pledge, 16443 A 
Transatlantic telephone cable, 
second cable, construction 
agreement, 15500 B 
U.K. aircraft ( Vanguards)* 
Trans - Canada Airlines order, 
15373 A 

U.K. uranium purchase, 15457 
A 

Uranium, U.K. purchase, far- 
ther arrangements, 16067 B 
United States, Relations with. 
Air defence, Can.-U.S. integra- 
tion, agreement, 15691 B ; jt. 
Can.-U S. N. American Air 
Defence Command (NORAD), 
establishment, 16*230 B ; Can- 
adian parity, approval, 16292C 
Atomic energy, U.K.-U.S.-Can. 
agreement on release of secret 
information, 15315 A 
Canadian industry, U.S. con- 
trol, figs.. 15789 A 
Can.-U.S. economic relations 
(Can. external trade, U.S. 
preponderance. Can. industry, 
U.S. penetration, control, U.S. 
agricultural disposal prog., 
effect), Mr. Howe's, Mr. Die- 
fenbaker’s speeches, 15789 A ,* 
Joint Cttee. on Trade and 
Economic Affairs, meeting, 
commnniquA 15825 A ; Pres 
Eisenhower's speech (Ottawa, 
July 1958), 16314 A 

Can. -U.S. Jt. Defence Cttee., 
creation, 16314 A 
Eisenhower, Pres., Ottawa visit 
(July 1958), jt. statements 
with Mir. Diefenbaker (Can.- 
U.S. Defence Cttee., creation, 
safeguards against surprise 
attack. Can. subsidiaries of 
U.S. coys.), parity, speech 
(Can.-U.S. trade differences, 
oil imports into U.S., U.S. 
investment in Canada, etc.), 
16314 A 


CANADA (cont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
Joint Cttee. on Trade and 
Economic Affairs, meeting 
(Washington, 1957), commu- 
nique, 15825 A 

Norman, Mr. (Can. A. mb ass, to 
Egypt), suicide, U.S. Senate 
Sub-co m m i ttee^ allegations, 
Can. rejection, 15524 A 
North Pacific Seal Pact, 1542 6A 
Oil imports into U.S,, restric- 
tions extended to W. Coast, 
Canadian protest, 15987 B ; 
restrictions, Pres. Eisenhower’s 
speech (Ottawa, July 1958), 
16314 A 

St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project, see separate 
subhdg. 

Security information, exchange, 
Can. request for U.S. assur- 
ances (Norman case), 15524 A 
U.S.-Can. trade (1958-57), Mr. 
Diefenbaker's figs., 15789 A 
Uranium, Can. supply t-o U.S., 
16067 B 
Uranium. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Ltd., uranium purchases in 
Canada, monopoly, purchase 
contracts, shipments, 16067 B 
Production, figs. (1956, 1957), 
16008 B ; (1957, actual, 1958, 
1959, estimates), 16067 B 
West Indies, Relations with. 
Bank of London and Montreal, 
establishment, 16211 D 
Canadian economic, technical 
aid, 16112 D ; 5-yr. pro- 

gramme, 16443 A : agrmt. 
signed, 16465 D 

CARIBBEAN FEDERA- 
TION. 

See main hdg. West Indies. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS. 

See main hdg. West Indies. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN 
FEDERATION. 

See main hdg. Rhodesia and 
Nyas aland Federation. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

See also under main heading 
Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States and individual 
countries. 

Common Market. 

Treaty, approval in principle, 
15468 A 

CEYLON. 

Australia, Relations with, 
Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Bandaranalke, Mr. Solomon. 
Communal riots (May 1958), 
parity, statement, 16373 A 
Kishi, Mr., Ceylon visit, joint 
communiqub, 15658 A 
Language question, Tamil 
Language (Special Provisions) 
Bill, parity, statemt., 16373 A 
Nehru visit, joint statement, 
15574 A 

Tamil community's demands, 
statement (4-point prog.), 
15643 A ; discussions with 
Federal Party leaders, com- 
promise settlement, 15734 A , 
agreement abrogated, 16177 A 
Cabinet. 

Bandaranalke Cabinet, apptmt. 
(Min. of Nationalized Services 
and Road Transport, Wije- 
singhe), 16553 B 
Canada, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Chinese economic aid, 5-year 
agreement, 15802 B 


CEYLON (cont). 

China (Communist Govt.), Rela- 
tions with. 

Chinese loan (50 million rupees), 
16447 E 

Chou En-lai, Mr , Ceylon visit, 
discussions with Mr. Bandar- 
anaike, jt. statement, 15463 A 
Textile factory, Chinese gift, 
15802 B 

Trade agrmt. (5-yr., rubber, 
rice), 15S02 B 
Colombo. 

Port (Cargo) Corporation, crea- 
tion, 16277 Bi in operation, 
16378 C 
Colombo Plan. 

See main heading, letter C. 
Constitution. 

Constitutional reform, Joint 
Select Cttee., apptmt., first 
meeting, 16066 A 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, es tabid., 
15761 C 

de Silva, Senator M. W. H. 
Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters* Conf. (London, 1957), 
participation, 15637 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

(See also subheading High 
Commissioners below.) 
Apptmts., W. Germany (Wick- 
remasmgha). Communist 
China (Gopallawa), Soviet 
Union (Malalasekara), U.N, 
(Sir C. Corea), 16561 A 
Economic Development. 

Foreign investment, encourage- 
ment (no nationalization for 
10 yrs., etc.). Govt, statement, 
16309 A 
Education. 

Universities, see separate sub- 
heading. 

Elections. 

Colombo Municipal Council, 
results, 15315 B 

Federal Party. 

Tamil community, demands 
(parity of status, Official 
Language Act, repeal, etc.), 
satyagrah-a threat, withdrawal 
from Parliament, Mr. Ban- 
daranaike’s proposals rejected, 
15643 A ; discussions with 
Mr. Bandaranalke, compro- 
mise settlement, satyagraha 
campaign cancelled, later mis- 
understanding, reconciliation, 
jt. statement (language, colo- 
nization, etc.), 15734 A ; 
Federalists’ insistence on 
Tamil language. Regional 
Councils Bills being ready 
simultaneously. Fed. Party's 
campaign agst. use of Sin- 
halese symbol on buses, agree- 
ment abrogated, satyagraha 
campaign launched, 16177 A ; 
party banned, many members 
arrested (June 1958), released 
(Sep. 1958), 16373 A ; ban on 
party continued, 16409 A 
Flood Disasters. 

Flood disaster (Dec. 1957), 
damage, details, international 
relief, rescue work, loan offers, 
16046 A 

Gunewardene, Mr. R. S. 
Hungarian revolution, member 
of U.N. fact-finding Cttee., 
15621 A ,* report endorsed, 
Soviet allegations of U.S. 
pressure denied, abstention 
from voting on U.N. General 
Assembly resolution on Ceylon 
Govt, instructions, 15777 A 
High Commissioners. 

Apptmts.,, Canada (Sir Y. 
Coomaraswamy), India (Sir R. 
Aluwihare), New Zealand 
(P. R. Gunasekara), Malaya 
(Gunewardena), Pakistan 
(Mohd. Mahroof), U.K. (G. P. 
Gunasekara), 16561 A 


CEYLON (cont.) 

India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., visit (Common- 
wealth relations, Panch Sila, 
U.N., Nuclear tests, etc.), 
15574 A 

Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Indonesian President, 
Ceylon visit, jt. statement 
(Ceylonese support for Indo- 
nesian claim to Dutch New 
Guinea, etc.), 16081 A 
Internal Disturbances. 
Communal riots (May 1958), 
state of emergency proclaimed, 
strict censorship imposed, 
troops used to restore order, 
exchange of refugees between 
Colombo and Jaffna, emer- 
gency regulations, partial re- 
laxation, 16373 A ; state of 
emergency extended, emer- 
gency regulations, further re- 
laxations, 16409 A 
Israel, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations cstabl., 
15772 D 

Japan, Relations with. 

Kishi, Mr., Japanese Prime 
Minister, Ceylon visit, joint 
communique with Mr. Ban- 
daranaike, 15658 A 
Kotelawala, Sir John, 

United National Party, leader, 
resignation, 16106 B 
Languages. 

Official Language Act, Federal 
Party's demand for repeal, 
Mr. Bandaranaike's statemt., 
15643 A ; discussions, com- 
promise settlement, Sinhalese, 
Tamil criticisms, 15734 A ; 
Federalists* insistence on Tamil 
language. Regional Councils 
Bills being ready simulta- 
neously, Fed. Party’s cam- 
paign agst. use of Sinhalese 
symbol on buses, agreement 
abrogated, satyagraha cam- 
paign launched by Federal 
Party, 16177 A 

Sinhalese-speaking population 
(1953), figs., 15734 A 
Tamil Language (Special 
Provisions) Bill, passed by 
House of Representatives, 
16373 A ; passed by Senate, 
16409 A 

Tamil-speaking population 
(1953), figs., 15734 A 
Nationalized Industries. 

Colombo, cargo handling. Port 
(Cargo), Corporation, oreatn., 
16277 B ; in operation, 16378 
C 

Minister of Nationalized Services 
and Road Transport, apptmt., 
(Wijesinghe), 16553 B 
Motor Transport, bus services, 
Transport Board, creation 
16277 B 

Policy, new foreign private 
investments, no nationaliza- 
tion for 10 yrs.. Govt, state- 
ment, 16309 A 

New Zealand, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Parliament. 

Federal Party, members* with- 
drawal (Tamil question), 15643 
A ; arrest of members, exclu- 
sion from Language Bill de- 
bate, 16373 A 

Tamil Language (Special 
Provisions) Bill, passed by 
House of Representatives, 
16473 A; passed by Senate, 
16409 A 
Republic. 

Establishment, consideration, 
Jt. Select Cttee,, apptmt., 
first meeting, 16066 A 



CEYLON (cont.) 

Senanayakc, Mr. Dudley. 

United National Party, loader, 
election, 16X00 B 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Cultural agrrnt., 15904 D 
Economic, tech. co-operation, 
agreement, 16097 A 
Soviet loan, 16097 A 
Trade agroomont, 16097 A 
Tamil Community, 

Communal riots (May 1958), 
evacuation of Tamil refugees 
from Colombo, 16373 A 
Demands (parity of status, 
Official Language Act, repeal, 
etc.), eaiyagrdha threat, Mr. 
Bandaranaike’s proposals re- 
jected, 15643 A ; compromise 
settlement, satyagrdha cam- 
paign cancelled, lator misun- 
derstandings, reconciliation, J t. 
statement (language, coloni- 
zation, ole.), 15734 A ; insist- 
ence on Tamil Language, 
Regional Councils Bills being 
taken simultaneously, cam- 
paign agst. use of Sinhalese 
symbol on buses, agrrnt. abro- 
gated, satyagmha campaign 
launched, 16177 A 
Tamil - speaking population 
(1953), llgs., 15731 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
China (Communist Govt.), 5-yr. 
trade agreement, 15802 B 
Soviet Union (Soviet loan), 
16097 A 

Soviet Union (trade), 16097 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 

British air, naval bases, trans- 
fer to Ceylon Govt., arrange- 
ments, 15591 B ; Trincomalco 
handed over, Katauayako 
hand-over date agreed, 15808 
D ; handed over, 15833 D 
Flood disaster, U.K. aid, 16041 
A; 16046 A 

Macmillan, Mr., Ceylon visit, 
16041 A 

United National Party. 

Leader (Seuanayake vice Koto- 
lawala), 16106 B 
United States, Relations with. 
Flood disaster, U.S, aid, 1G04GA 
U.S. oconomio aid, ilgs. (1955- 
56), (1950-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16240 B 
Universities. 

University of Ceylon, inquiry 
commission, apptmt., 15768 B 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, establd., 
15827 O 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Guernsey. 

Lieut, -Governor (Vice-Admiral 
Sir W. Robson vice Air Mar. 
Sir T. Ehnhlrst), 16271 D 
Jersey. 

Lleut.-Gov. (Gen. Sir G. Erskino 
vice Admiral Sir R. Nicholson), 
16271 D 

CHANNEL TUNNEL 
PROJECT. 

Joint Study Group, creation, 
15729 A; chairmen (Sir I. 
Kirkpatrick, M. Rond Massigli) 
15940 B 

CHESS. 

Championships . 

World champion (Smyslov vice 
Botvinnik), 15513 A; (Bot- 
vinnik vice Smyslov), 16192 A 

CHILE. 

Antarctica. 

See main hdg., letter A. 


CHILE (cont.) 

Argentina, Relations with. 
Antarctica, “ truce ” agreomt., 
extension, 15889 C 
Poronista loaders, prison escape 
to Chile, Arg. extradition de- 
mand, 15512 A; Chilean ex- 
tradition order, Seiior Kelly’s 
prison escape, 15889 B 
Cabinet. 

Ibailoz Cabinet, changes, 15376 
C ; changes (Fm. Mm ), 15500 
A ; reorganization, 15530 B ; 
changes (Minister of Interior, 
Health, Land), Foreign Mm., 
Mm. of Justice, impeachment. 
Gab. reorganization, 15889 B 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Party representation (May ’57), 
15672 E 
Elections. 

General elections, results, 15500 
A 

Presidential elections, see Vol. 
XU. 

Senate partial elections, results, 
15500 A 

Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Exchange stabilization credits, 
agreements with I.M.F., 
U.S A. extended, 15513 E ; 
further ovtonsion, 16150 B ; 
additional U.S. loans, 16274 I) 
Internal Disturbances. 

Riots (cost-of-living), 15500 A 
International Bank. 

Loans, 15092 A 
International Monetary Fund. 

“ Stand-by ” arrangements, 
extension, 15513 E ; further 
extension, 16150 B 
Senate. 

Party representation (May '57), 
15672 'E 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Antarctica, “ truce ” agreemt., 
extension, 15889 C 
United States, Relations with. 
U.S. credits to Chile (currency 
stabilization), extension, 15513 
E ; further extension, 1G150 
B ; additional U.S. loans, 
16274 D 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16240 B 

Venezuela, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, broken 
off! by Chile, 15896 D 

CHINA (Communist Govt.). 

Afghanistan, Relations with. 
Chou En-loi, Mr., Kabul visit, 
15463 A 
Agriculture. 

Agrarian system, reform (agri- 
cultural co-operatives grouped 
iuto communes), transfer of 
urban literates to rural areas, 
16531 A; seo also Vol. XII. 
Production, figs. (1956), targets 
(1958, 1962), 16511 A 
Army. 

C.G.S., apptmt. (Huang Ke- 
cheng vice Su-yu), 16480 C 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Nuclear reaotor (Peking), in 
operation, 16455 B 
Australia, Relations with. 
Quemoy crisis, Australian 
Govt.’s attitude (Mr. Menzies’s 
statement), 16387 A 
Belgium, Relations with. 

Trade, Belgian export controls, 
relaxation, 15607 A ,* separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Burma, Relations with. 

Border dispute (Kachin, Wa 
States), Chinese incursions, 
U Nu - Chou En-lai Peking 
talks, Chinese proposals for 
settlerat., Chinese withdrawal, 
Mr. Chou En-lal's Burmese 
visit, 15334 A ; 15463 A 


CHINA (Communist Govt.) 

(cont.) 

Cabinet. 

See eubhdg. State Council 
below. 

Cambodia, Relations with. 

Chou En-lai, Mr., Cambodian 
visit, 15463 A 

Diplomatic relations establd., 
16332 A 

Economic aid, agrrnt , 15706 A 
Norodom Sihanouk, Peking 
visit, declaration of friendship, 
15706 A 

Trade agreement, 15706 A 
Canada, Relations with. 

Quemoy crisis, Can. Govt.’s 
attitude (Mr. Diefonbaker’s 
statement), 16387 A 
Trade, export controls, Cana- 
dian attitude, 15607 A ; sep- 
arate quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; Canadian 
relaxations, 1C3C1 A 
Ceylon, Relations with. 

Chinese economic aid, 5 -year 
agreement, 15802 B 
Chinese loan (50 million rupees), 
16447 E 

Chou En-)al } Mr., Ceylon visit, 
Ban daranaike-Chou statement 
35463 A 

Textile factory, Chinese gift, 
15802 B 

Trade agrrnt. (5-yr., rubber, 
rice), 15802 B 
Chen Yi, Marshal. 

Foreign Minister, appointment, 
16002 A 

Visits (N. Korea), 16103 A 
China (Nationalist Government), 
Relations with. 

Quemoy crisis, seo main hdg. 
China (Nationalist Govern- 
ment), subhdg. “ Formosa 
Strait and the Offshore 
Islands.” 

Chou En-lai, Mr. 

Foreign Minister, resignation, 
16062 A 

Hungary, Kadar regime, sup- 
port for, 15463 A 
Quemoy crisis* broadcast, (6 
Sep. 1958), 16387 A 
Relations between Communist 
countries, Warsaw and Mos- 
cow statements, 15463 A 
“ Rightist ” elements, denun- 
ciation, 15839 A 
Visits (Burma), 15334 A , 
(Southern Asia, Eastern 
Europe), 15463 A ; corrigen- 
dum (Indian visit), 15514 C , 
(N. Korea), 10103 A 
Coal, 

Production, figs. (1956, 57), 
targets (1958, 62), 16511 A 
Resources, estimate (1958), 
16511 A 
Communes. 

Formation, 16511 A ; see also 
Vol. XII. 

Communications . 
Kunming-Haiphong rly., re- 
opening, 16511 A 
Progress (1956), 16511 A 
Yangtse road-rail bridge, open- 
ing, 15822 C 

Yellow River, Tungkwan 
bridge, opening, 16511 A 
Yingtan-Amoy rly., opening, 
16511 A 

Communist Party. 

Central Cttoe., rectification 
campaign agst. bureaucrats, 
directif, many officials trans- 
ferred, increased criticism of 
political system by non-Com- 
munist Parties, campaign tar- 
get switched to “ rightists ” 
(Ministers, intellectuals, etc.), 
campaign completed (Seo.- 
Gen.*s report), 15839 A 
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CHINA (Commimist Govt.) 

(cont.) 

Communist Party. 

Communist 12 -party declara- 
tion (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, Mos- 
cow), signature, 15899 A 
Communist 64 -party ” peace 
manifesto,” signature, 15938 O 
Expulsions (“ rightist” mem- 
bers), 16062 A 
Denmark, Relations with. 

Trade, Danish export controls, 
relaxation, 15607 A ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Ceylon (Chang Tsan- 
ining), India (Pan Tzu-li), 
Soviet Union (Liu Hsiao), 
16561 A 

East European Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance. 

Meeting (Moscow, May 1958), 
attendance, 16301 A 
Economic Development. 

(See also sublidgs. Agriculture, 
Coal, Communications, Elec- 
tricity, Minerals, Petroleum, 
Steel.) 

Communes (agricultural, Indus- 
trial, administrative, military 
functions), formation, 16511 
A , sec also Vol. XII. 
Five-year Plana (1953-57), re- 
port, (1958-62), revisions, 
16511 A 

Industrialization, balance be- 
tween agricultural and indus- 
trial development (Mao Tse- 
tung’s speech), 15681 A 
Industry, decentralization 
policy, adoption, 16511 A 
Yellow River, flood control and 
development project, 16511 A 
Electricity. 

Powor stations, progress (1953- 
57), plans (1958-62), 16511 A 
Five-Year Plans. 

See subhdg. Economic Develop- 
ment above. 

Formosa Strait and the Offshore 
Islands . 

See under main heading China 
(Nationalist Government). 
France, Relations with. 

Algeria, F.L.N., Govt. -in-exile, 
Chinese recognition, 16410 A 
Trade, French export oontrols, 
relaxation, 15607 A ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Trade agreement, 15799 A 
Trade, German export controls, 
relaxation, 15607 A ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B, further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Greece, Relations with. 

Trade, Greek export controls, 
Greek attitude, 15607 A; 
separate quotas for List 2 
goods, abolition, 15948 B ; 
Greek relaxations, 16361 A 
Hungary, Relations with. 

Chou En-lai, Mr., Budapest 
visit, 15463 A 

Kadar rdgime, Chinese support, 
15463 A 

India, Relations with. 

Chou En-lai, Mr., Indian visit, 
address to Indian Parliament, 
15463 A ; corrigendum, 15514 
C 

Quemoy crisis, Indian Govt.’s 
attitude (Mr. Nehru’s state- 
ment), 16387 A 
Trade agreement (2 -year re- 
newal), 15690 D 
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CHINA (Communist Govt*). 

(cont.) 

Internal Disturbances. 
Anri-Communist revolts (1957), 
arrests, 15839 A 
Strikes (1950), bureaucracy 
blamed (Mao Tse-tung), 15681 
A; details, 15839 A 
Szechwan area, local revolts 
(1956), suppression, 15839 A 
University students, disorders 
(1956), bureaucracy blamed 
(Mao Tse-tung), 15681 A ; 
details, 15839 A 
Italy, Relations with. 

Trade, Italian export controls, 
separate quotas for List 2 
goods, abolition, 15948 B ; 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Trade, Jap. export controls, 
Japanese attitude, 15807 A ; 
Japanese relaxations, 15671 C; 
separate quotas for List 2 
goods, abolition, 15948 B ; 
further relaxations, 16361 A 
Korea. 

Fox events relating to Korea as 
a whole see main hdg. Korean 
Armistice. 

Korea (North), Relations with. 
Chou En-lai, Mr., Pyongyang 
visit, it. communique with 
Mr. Kim II Sting (withdrawal 
of Chinese people’s volunteers, 
etc.), 16103 A 
Linguistic Reform. 

Alphabet, Latin alphabet, in- 
troduction, 15998 A 
Luxemburg, Relations with. 
Trade, Lux. export controls, 
relaxation, 15607 A; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Mao Tse-tung, President, 
Industrialization, balance be- 
tween agricultural and indus- 
trial development, statement, 
15681 A 

Internal differences, toleration, 
methods of settlement, state- 
ment, 15681 A ; revised text 
published, 15S39 A 
Khrushchev, II., Peking visit 
(Aug. 1958), it. communique, 
16352 A 

Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Quemoy crisis, statemt. (8 Sep., 
1958), 16387 A 
Retirement, see Yol. STI. 
Tibet, “ democratic ” reforms, 
postponemt., statemt., 15681 A 
Minerals. 

Mineral resources, estimate 
(1958), 16511 A 

Mongolia, Relations with. 
Chinese economic aid, agrmt., 
15499 B 

Morocco, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations estab- 
lished, 16504 E 
Trade agreement, 1650 4 E 
National Peopled Congress. 

** Rightist ” activities, denun- 
ciation of non-Communlst 
Ministers, etc., “ confessions/* 
15839 A ; Deputies, expulsion, 
** rectification ” campaign 
amongst national mino rities 
launched, 16062 A 
Nepal, Relations with. 

Aeharya, Mr. Tanka Prasad, 
Peking visit, 15449 C 
Chinese economic aid, agrmt., 
15449 G 

Chou En-lai, Mr., Nepalese 
visit, 15449 G; 15463 A 
Friendship treaty, 15449 C 
Tibet, Nepalese recognition of 
Chinese sovereignty, 15449 C 


CHINA (Communist Govt.). 

(cont.) 

Netherlands, Relations with. 
Trade, Neth. export controls, 
relaxation, 15607 A ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
New Zealand, Relations with. 
Quemoy crisis, N.Z. Govt *s 
attitude (Mr. Nash’s statemt.), 
16387 A 

Trade, N.Z. export controls, 
N.Z. statement, 15607 A 
Norway, Relations with. 

Trade, Norweg. export controls, 
relaxation, 15607 A ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Chou En-lai, Mr., Pakistan 
visit, Suhrawardy-Chou state- 
ment, 15463 A 
Peng Teh-hoai, Marshal. 
Quemoy crisis, statements 
(bombardment, suspension, re- 
sumption), 16472 A 
Petroleum. 

Mowming project, estimated 
production, 36511 A 
Szechwan oilfield, discovery, 
16511 A 

Poland, Relations with. 

Chou En-lai, Air., Warsaw visit, 
discussions with Polish leaders, 
jt. statement on relations 
between Communist countries, 
15463 A 

Cyrankiewicz, M., Polish Prime 
Minister, Peking visit, jt. 
statement with Mr. Chou 
En-lai, 16290 A 
Portugal, Relations with. 

Trade, Port, export controls, 
Portw attitude, 15607 A ; 
separate quotas for List 2 
goods abolition, 15948 B ; 
Port, relaxations, 16361 A 
Quemoy. 

See mein hd g. China (Nationa- 
list Government), subheading 
“ Formosa Strait and the 
Offshore Islands/’ 

Railways. 

See subhdg. Communications 
above. 

Roads. 

See subhdg. Communications 
above. 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Chou En-lai, Mr., Moscow visit, 
discussions with Soviet leaders, 
jt. statement (Middle East, 
Hungary, relations between 
Communist countries, etc.), 
15463 A 

Khrushchev, M., Peking visit 
(Aug. 1958), ]t. communique 
with Pres. Mao Tse-tung 
(summit conference, Middle 
East, nuclear tests, Sino-Sov. 
solidarity, etc.), 16352 A 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12 -party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64-party " peace mani- 
festo/’ 15938 C 
Quemoy crisis, see mam hdg. 
China (Nationalist Govemmt.), 
subhdg. “ Formosa Strait and 
the Offshore Islands.” 

Soviet technical aid, agrmt , 
16352 A 
State Council. 

Chou En-lai Ministry, non- 
Communist members de- 
nounced for u rightist ” activ- 
ities, confessions, 15839 A ; 
reorganization (many mini- 
stries, commissions merged 
or abolished), ministerial 
apptmts., dismissals, 16062 A 


CHINA (Comrniwist Govt.) 

(cont.) 

Steel. 

Production, figs. (1953-57, years 
1956, 57), target (1962), 

16511 A 

Resources, estimate (1958), 
16511 A 

Territorial Waters. 

Chmese extension from 3 to 12 
miles, proclamation, U.K , 
U.S. non-recognition, Soviet 
acceptance, 16387 A 
Tibet, Relations with. 

“ Democratic ” reforms, post- 
ponement (Mao Tse-tung’s 
speech), 15681 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Cambodia (trade), 15706 A 
Ceylon, 5-yr. trade agreement, 
15802 B 

Germany (Western) (trade), 
15799 A 

India (trade), 15690 D 
Morocco (trade), 16504 E 
Yemen (Chinese loan), 15960 C 
Trade Statistics. 

Indian - Chmese trade (1956- 
57), figs., 15690 D 
U.K. -China trade, figs. (1955, 
56, 57, first half 1958), 

16361 A, note 
Turkey, Relations with. 

Trade, Turk, export controls, 
Turkish attitude, 15607 A ; 
separate quotas for List 2 
goods, abolition, 15948 B , 
Turkish relaxations, 16361 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
anti-Bntish demonstrations 
(Peking, Shanghai), 16333 A 
Quemoy crisis (Sep. 1958), U.K. 
attitude, U.K. Govt, statomt., 
Gaitskell - Macmillan corres- 
pondence, 16387 A 
Trade statistics (1955, 56, 57, 
first half 1958), 16361 A, note 
Trade, U.K. export controls, 
relaxation (parity with Soviet 
controls), 15607 A ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Far East negotiations (China- 
U.S. relations, Formosa, de- 
tention of U.S. nationals), 
Geneva meetings of Ambas- 
sadors (1956), deadlock, Ch., 
U.S. statements, further meet- 
ings, 15667 A ; final meeting 
(Deo. 1957), discussions to bo 
resumed in Warsaw, 16379 A 
Geneva meetings of Chinese, 
U.S. Ambassadors (1956), 
deadlock, Ch., U.S. statemts , 
further meetings, 15667 A , 
final meeting (Dec. 1957), dis- 
cussions to be resumed in 
Warsaw, 16379 A 
Indonesia, U.S. help to rebels, 
Chinese allegations, 16399 A 
Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
anti-American demonstrations 
(Peking), 16333 A 
Quemoy crisis, see main hdg. 
China (Nationalist Govern- 
ment), subheading “ Formosa 
Strait and the Offshore 
Islands.” 

Trade, U.S. embargo, main- 
tenance, 15607 A ; 16361 A . 
16496 B , 

U.S. nationals detained in 
China, discussions (1956), con- 
tinued detention, further dis- 
cussions, 15667 A 
U.S. non-recognition, Mr. 
Dulles’s statement (SHATO 
Canberra meeting), 15452 A ; 
reasons (Mr. Dulles’s state- 
ment), 15667 A ; reasons (U.S. 
Govt, statement., Aug. 1958), 
16379 A 


CHINA (Communist Govt.) 

(cont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
W 7 arsaw mtgs. of U.S., Chmese 
Ambassadors, opening (14 
Sep. 1958), 16387 A; little 
progress, 16472 A 

Vietnam (North), Relations with. 
Chou En-lai, Mr,, N. Vietnam 
visit, 15463 A 

Warsaw Treaty Organization. 
Meeting (Moscow), attendance 
of Chmese observers, 16301 A 

Yemen, Relations with. 

Chinese loan to Yemen, 15960 C 
Diplomatic relations estab., 
15960 C 

Friendship, commerce, treaty 
signed, 15960 C 
Scientific, technical, cultural 
co-operation, agrmt., 15960 C 
Yemeni Crown Prince, Peking 
visit, 15960 C 

Yugoslavia, Relations with, 
Yugoslav - Chinese relations, 
deterioration. Pres. Tito’s re- 
ply to Chmese attacks (Labin, 
Juno 1958), 16395 A 
Yugoslav Communist Party 
programme, Chinese criticism, 
Yugoslav rebuttal, 16171 A 

CHINA (Nationalist Govt.). 

Cabinet. 

Chen Cheng Cabinet, forma- 
tion, 16321 O 

Yui Cabinet, resignation, 16321 
C 

Chen Cheng, Mr. 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
16321 C 

Chiang Kai-shek, President. 
Quemoy crisis (Sep. 1958), 
statements, joint communique 
with Mr. Dulles, 16472 A 

China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Quemoy crisis, see subhdg. 
Formosa Strait and the Off- 
shore Islands below. 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., U.S. (Hollington K. 
Tong), 16561 A 

Elections. 

Results, 15523 E 

Formosa Strait and the Offshore 
Islands. 

Quemoy, Chineso Communist 
artillery bombardment (Aug , 
Sep. 1958), supply convoys 
interrupted. Nationalist - 
Communist naval, air clashes, 
U.S. attitude (Mr. Dulles’s 
statemt.), 12 -mile sea - limit 
claimed by Chinese Com. 
Govt., U.K., U.S. non-recog- 
nition, Soviet acceptance, 
broadcast by Mr. Chou En-lai, 
U.S. Govt, reply, U.S. 7th 
Fleet, air forces (Formosa), 
reinforced, U.S. 7th Fleet’s 
help in convoy escorts, Pres. 
Mao Tso-tung’s statement, 
Pres. Eisenhower’s broadcast, 
M. Kbrusbchev’s letter to 
Pres. Eisenhower, Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s reply, U.K. reaction 
to situation (U.K. Govern- 
ment statement, Gaitskell- 
Macmillan correspondence), 
Australian, Canadian, Indian, 
New Zealand Govt.s’ reactions, 
Sino-U.S. Ambassadorial talks 
(Warsaw), opened, 16387 A; 
bombardment continued, M. 
Khrushchev’s second letter to 
Pres. Eisenhower, U.S. rejec- 
tion, U.S.-Chinese Nationalist 
mil. talks (Taipeh), private 
international discussions (New 
York), Macmillan-T.U.C. Gen. 
Cel. talks, statements by Mr. 
Dulles, Pres. Chiang Kai-shek, 
bombardment suspended tem- 
porarily (6 Oct.), Marshal Peng 



CHINA (Nationalist Govt.)* 

(cont.) 

Formosa Strait and the Offshore 

Islands. 

Toh-luiai's broadcasts, Mr. 
McJfllroy’s Formosa visit, bom- 
bardment resumed (20 Got)., 
Mr. Dulles’s Formosa visit, jt. 
eonunumqud with President 
Chiung Kai-shek, 16472 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 

Indonesian rebellion, Chinese 
aid to rebels, Indonesian 
Govt.’s allegations, Chinese 
denial, 16399 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Kishl, Mr., Japanese Prime 
Minister, Formosa visit, 15 65 8 A 
Jordan, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations estab- 
lished, 15712 D 
Qucraoy. 

Seo subhdg. Formosa Strait 
and the Offshore Islands above 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Quemoy crisis, see subheading 
Formosa Strait and the Off- 
shore Islands above. 

United States, Relations with. 

Anti- American riots (Taipoh), 
U.S. proti st, 15595 C 

Quemoy crisis, see subhdg. 
Formosa Strait and the Off- 
shore Islands above. 

U.S. economic aid, tigs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. support, reasons (Mr. 
Dulles’s statement), 15607 A 
Yui, Mr. O. K. 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
16321 0 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND 
(Indian Ocean). 
Administration, 

Transfer to Australia, anneomt., 
15590 A ; Aust., U.K. legis- 
lation, compensation paid to 
Singapore Govt., 10189 A ; 
completion, 16424 F 
Phosphate Deposits* 
Exploitation, Aust.-N.Z. agree- 
ment, 16461 B 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND 
(Pacific Ocean). 

Nuclear Tests. 

Beginning (tlrst H-bomb), 
15540 A; series (1957), com- 
pletion, 15016 B ; further tost 
(Nov. 1957), 16012 A ; further 
series (Aug,, Sep. *58), 16442 A 

COGOM# 

China, export controls, Chm- 
com discussions, controls re- 
laxed by Belgium, Denmark, 
France, W. Germany, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Norway, 
ILK., opposition by U.S., U.S. 
trade embargo maintained, 
35007 A ; controls relaxed by 
Japan, 15671 0; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, restricted goods, ex- 
port quotas (1958) fixed, 
15948 B ; export controls, re- 
vision, general relaxations by 
all member-countries except 
U.S., 16361 A 

Cotmmmist-bloo countries, re- 
stricted goods, export quotas 
(1958) fixed, 15948 B ; export 
controls, revision, general re- 
laxations by all member- 
countries, 16^61 A ; U.S. 
relaxations, 16496 B 

Membership, 15607 A; 15948 B; 
16361 A 


COFFEE. 

Price stabilization, export con- 
trol, Latin- American States’ 
agreement, world conference, 
proposal, 15881 C ; interna- 
tional conference held (Rio de 
Janeiro, Jan. 1958), Inter- 
national Coffee Organization, 
creation, 16310 B ; new export 
control agrmt. (15 Latin 
American States), 16464 C 

COLOMBIA. 

Brazil, Relations with. 

Air traffic, convention, 16310 B 
Coffee policy, jfc. Brazilian - 
Colombian declaration, 16310 
B 

Cultural agreement, 16310 B 
Economic, technical agrmt., 
16310 B 

Frontier survey (aerial photo- 
graphy), agreement, 16310 B 
Civil Aviation. 

Brazilian - Colombian air traffic 
convention, signature, 16310 B 
Trade Policy. 

Coffee, prico stabilization, ex- 
port control, Latin- American 
Matos’ agreement, 15881 C , 
j oint Brazihan-Col ombian 

declaration, 16310 B; now 
agreement, 16464 C 
United States, Relations with. 
Nixon, U.S. Vice-President, 
Colombian visit, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

COLOMBO PLAN. 

Appointments. 

Tech. Co-op Bureau, Director 
(Wade vice Koyfltz), 15699 A 
Assistance Grants, Loans, etc. 
Australia (1950-56), details, 
15699 A 

Canada (1950-57), do tails, 
further offer, 15699 A ; In- 
creased aid (Commonwealth 
Trade and Economic Confer- 
ence, aimouncomt), 16443 A 
India (to Nepal), 15699 A 
International Bank (total to 
1956), 15699 A 

Now Zealand (1950-56), details, 
further offers, 15699 A 
Total grants and loans (1950- 
mid-56), figs., 15699 A 
United Kingdom (1950-50), 
details, further offers, 15699 A 
United States (1950-56), details, 
15699 A 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Asian nuclear centre (Manila), 
U.S. grant, 15699 A 
Canada-India atomio reactor, 
Can. grant, 15699 A 
Meetings, 

Consultative Cttoe., meeting 
(Wellington 1956), 15699 A 
Reports. 

Consultative Cttoe., report 
(1955-56), 15G99 A 
Tech. Co-op Cttee., report 
(1955-56), 15699 A 
Technical Co-operation Scheme. 
Director, appointment (Wade 
vice Keyfitz), 15699 A 
Expenditure (to mid-1956), 
15699 A 

Pakistan, U.K. aid (Dacca 
development plan), 15742 B 
Report (1955-56), 15699 A 
Training facilities, provision to 
mid-1956, 15699 A 

COMORO ISLANDS. 

Constitutional Status. 

See main hdg. French Union. 

CORSICA. 

See under main hdg. France. 


COSTA RICA. 

Echandi, President Mario. 

President, election, 16120 C 
Elections. 

Nat. Assbly. (1958), 16120 C 

Presidential (1958), U.N. ob- 
server team, attendance, re- 
sult, 16120 C 
Figueres, President Jose. 

President, resignation, 16120 C 
President. 

Echandi, Sober Mario, election, 
16120 C 

Figuores, Sonor Jos6, resigna- 
tion, 16120 C 
Trade Policy. 

Central American free trade 
area, treaty, approval m prin- 
ciple, 15468 A 

Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, Latin-American 
States* agreement, 15881 C ; 
new agreement, 16464 C 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Dipl relations, Embassy status, 
15453 A 

United States, Relations with. 

Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, Costa 
Rican visit, interim report to 
U.S. President, 16377 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

CUBA. 

Atomic Energy and Research. 

Nuclear power plant, U.K.- 
CJ-S. construction, agreement, 
16461 E 
Insurrection. 

Overthrow of Batista Govt, by 
Dr. Fidol Castro, soo Vol. XXI. 
Shipping. 

Canadian National (W. Indies) 
fleet, purchase from Canada, 
10464 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 

United Kingdom (trade), 
15578 A 

Trade Policy. 

Coffee, price stabilization, ox- 
port control agreement, 16464C 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 15578 A 
United States, Relations with. 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

CYPRUS. 

Communist Party. 

Ban extended, 15469 A 
Constitutional Reform. 

Radcliffe Report, constitutional 
proposals for self-government 
and self-determination, possi- 
bility of partition, U.K. ac- 
ceptance, Greek and Turkish 
reactions, U.S. viows, 15469 A 

Seven-year partnership plan, 
U.K. Govt, proposals, U.K. 
parity, debate, Mr. Mac- 
millan’s visits to Athens, 
Ankara, Cyprus, plan modi- 
fied, Turkish acceptance, 
Greek Govt.’s., Archbishop 
Makarlos’s rejection. Arch- 
bishop's counter-proposal for 
independent Cyprus under 
U.N. guarantee, U.K. plan 
put Into operation, NATO 
proposals for round-table con- 
ference, 16450 A ; see also 
Vol. XII. 

Defence. 

San dye, Mr., visit, statement, 
15649 A 

Director of Security Operations. 

Apptmts. (Kendrew), 15469 A ; 
(Darling), 16481 A 
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CYPRUS (cont.) 

“ Enosis ” Movement. 

Brutalities by British forces, 
allegations, Brit, refutation, 
Greek reference to U.N., 
15649 A 

Eoka terrorist activities, anti- 
terrorist operations, capture 
or death of many Eoka lea- 
ders, total British, Greek, 
Turkish casualties, trials, sen- 
tences and executions, deten- 
tions and deportations of 
priests, emergency regulations 
intensified, subsequent relaxa- 
tion, Eoka truce offer, Arch- 
bishop Makarlos’s appeal for 
cessation of terrorist opera- 
tions, British safe-conduct 
offer to Col. Grivas, 15469 A , 
Eoka terrorist activities, sus- 
pension, anti-terrorist opera- 
tions, trials, sentences, re- 
strictions on British troops 
relaxed, Greek Cypriot mayors 
-Cyprus Govt, correspondence, 
15649 A ; Emergency regula- 
tions, relaxations, 15701 A , 
further relaxations (death 
penalty), 15778 A; death 
sentences, commutation, re- 
newed outbreaks (attacks on 
“traitor ” and left-wing Greek 
Cypriots), Eoka “ assassina- 
tion ” list, discovery, inter- 
racial disturbances. Governor’s 
warning against renewed ter- 
rorism, passive resistance cam- 
paign, resignations of village 
headmen, sabotage, strikes, 
renewed outbreak of attacks 
on British personnel, further 
Inter -racial disturbances, 
stricter security measures 
(curfew, ban on processions, 
entertainments, etc.), imposi- 
tion, 16219 A; renewed 
murders of U.K. soldiers, 
drastic security measures im- 
posed (July 1958), peace 
appeals by Mr. Macmillan, 
M. Karamanlis, M. Menderes, 
Eoka truce proclaimed (Aug.), 
broken (Sep.), further murders 
of U.K. nationals (Mrs. Out- 
line, etc.), anti- terrorist opera- 
tions, stricter security meas- 
ures, U.K. civilians armed, 
Greok Cypriots dismissed from 
R.A.F. bases, N.A.A.F.I, can- 
teens, 16481 A 

Inter-racial disturbances, sco 
separate subhdg. below. 
NATO, mediation offer, U.K. 
and Turkish acceptance, 
Greek rejection, 15469 A ; 
Archbishop Makarios’s rejec- 
tion, 15649 A ; fresh offer 
(Oct. 1958), 16450 A 
Partition, Turkish demand, 
15649 A 

“ Peka ” organization, ban, 
15469 A ; leaflets distributed, 
16219 A 

Radcliffe Report, constitutional 
proposals for self-government 
and self-determination, possi- 
bility of partition, U.K. accep- 
tance, Greek and Turkish 
reactions, U.S. views, 15469 A 
Self-determination, bilateral 
negotiations. Arch. Makarios’s 
demand, British rejection, 
Turkish reactions, 15649 A 
Seven-year partnership plan, 
U.K. Govt, proposals, Mr. 
Macmillan’s visits to Athens, 
Ankara, Cyprus, plan modi- 
fied, Turkish acceptance, 
Greek Govt.’s, Archbishop 
Makarios’s rejection. Arch- 
bishop’s counter-proposal for 
Independent Cyprus under 
U.N. guarantee, U.K. plan 
pnt into operation, 16450 A 
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CYPRUS (cont.) 

« Enosls ** Movement. 

U.K.-Greek talks, Athens, Feb. 
1958 (Mr. Seiwyn Lloyd, Sir 
H. Foot, M. Karamanlis, 21. 
Averoff)* Foot-Makarios mtg., 
16219 A ; Athens, Aug. 1958 
(Mr. Macmillan, Sir H. Foot, 
H. Karamanhs, M. Averoff), 
16450 A 

United Nations, Gen. Assembly 
debate, Indian resolution adop- 
ted, 15469 A ; Gen. Assembly 
resolution, Greek, U.K. non- 
compliance, U.K., Greek alle- 
gations to U.N., 15649 A 
Eoka. 

See ** Enosls ” Movement above. 
Foot* Sir Hugh. 

Ankara visit (Cyprus question 
talks* Jan. 1958), 16028 A 
Athens visit (Cyprus question 
talks, Feb. 1958), meeting 
with Archbishop Makarios, 
16219 A 

Eoka terrorism, warnings agst. 
renewal, 16219 A; statemts. 
(Jum-Sep. 1958), 164S1 A 
Governor, apptmt., 15815 B ; 
arrival, tour of island, meet- 
ings with Greek, Turkish 
Cypriot leaders, 16219 A 
Grivas, Col., offer to meet, 
16481 A 
Governor- 

Apptmt. (Sir H. Foot vice F.M. 
Sir John Harding), 15815 B 
Greek Orthodox Church. 

Eoka terrorism, implication of 
Church leaders. Govt, allega- 
tions. 15469 A 

Kyprianos, Bishop, release from 
detention ha Seychelles, 15469 
A 

Makarios, Archbishop, see 
special subheading. 

Priests* detentions, deporta- 
tions, 15469 A 

GrivasjColoaeS George (Dlghcsals). 

Diaries, further extracts pub- 
lished, 15469 A 

Foot, Sir H., meeting offer, 
rejection, 16481 A 
Leaflets (demand for negotia- 
tions with Archbishop 
Makarios, passive resistance 
caO, threat of renewed at- 
tacks), distribution, 16219 A 
Safe-conduct out of Cyprus, 
British offer, 15469 A 
Harding, Field Marshal Sir John. 

Governor, retiremt., 1 5815 B 
Inter-Racial Disturbances. 
Greek-Turlrish tension, Turkish 
riots (Nicosia, Famagusta, 
Jan., Feb. 1957), casualties, 
figs., 15469 A ; increased 
tension, communal rioting 
(Nicosia, Dec. 1957, Nicosia, 
Limassol, Famagusta, Lar- 
naka, June 1958), stricter 
security measures, imposition, 
Greek, Turkish reactions, Brit, 
garrison, reinforcemt., 16219 
A; mass outbreaks of violence 
(July 1958), 16481 A 
Kutchftk, Dr. 

Ankara visit (Jan. 1958), state- 
ments (partition demand, etc.) 
16219 A 

Makarios, Archbishop. 

Egyptian visit, 16219 A 
** KnosJs ” movement, state- 
ments, 15469 A ; bi-lateral 
negotiations, demand, NATO 
mediation, rejection, TT.N. 
trusteeship, proposal, brutali- 
ties, allegations, 15649 A ; 
U.K, 7-yr. partnership plan 
rejected, counter-proposal for 
independent Cyprus under 
U.N. guarantee, 16450 A 
Eoka terrorist activites, appeal 
for cessation, 15469 A I 


CYPRUS (cont.) 

Makarios, Archbishop. 

Governor (Foot), meeting with 
(Athens. Feb. 1958), 16219 A 
Lambeth Conference, invitation 
to attend, acceptance, subse- 
quent refusal, 16418 A 
Peace appeal (July 1958),16481A 
Release from detention in 
Seychelles, Greek and Turkish 
reactions, 15469 A ; arrival 
in Athens, reception, Turkish 
protests, Greek rejection, 
15649 A 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

NATO mediation offer (Mar. 
1957), U.K., Turkish accep- 
tance, Greek rejection, 15469 
A ; Archbishop Makarios’s 
rejection, 15649 A ; fresh 
mediation offer (Oct. 1958), 
16450 A ; see also Vol. XIX. 

Press. 

Control regulations, Govt.’s 
powers of suspension, protests, 
relaxation, 15469 A 
“ Times of Cyprus ” case, 
editor fined, 15469 A 
Radcliffe, Lord. 

Constitutional proposals, de- 
tails, U.K. acceptance, Greek 
and Turkish reactions, 15469A 
Turkish Community. 

Inter-racial disturbances, see 
separate subheading above. 
Municipal Councillors, resigna- 
tion, 15649 A 

Partition ( Taksim ), Turkish de- 
mands, 15649 A ; only alter- 
native to status quo , M. Men- 
deres’s statement, 15 169 A ; 
renewed demands, 15649 A ; 
resistance organizatn. (T.M.T.) 
formed, anti-British demon- 
strations (Jan. 1958), Turkish 
Govt, statement. Istanbul, 
Ankara, demonstrates., 16219 
A ; Turkish demand re- 
affirmed (June 1958), 16450 
A ; T.M.T. banned, 16481 A 
Radcliffe Report, Turkish 
Government’s reactns., 15469A 
Seven-yr. partnership plan, 
Turkish acceptance, Turkish 
representative (Burhan Ishin), 
appointed, 16450 A 
U.K.-Turkish talks, Ankara, 
Jan. 1958 (Air. Seiwyn Lloyd, 
Sir H. Foot, M. Menderes, 
M. Zorin), 16023 A 
United Nations Organization. 
For discussions of the Cyprus 
situation in the U.N. Gen. 
Assembly see main heading 
United Nations Organization, 
subhdg. " General Assembly.” 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Albania, Relations with. 
Czechoslovak Govt, delegation, 
Tirana visit, 16395 A 
Armed Forces. 

Reduction, anneemt., 16301 A 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Nuclear teste, detection, Geneva 
conference of experts, see 
under main heading. Atomic 
Energy and Research. 
Soviet-Czech. agreemt., 15759 A 
Cambodia, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 15706 A 
Scientific, tech, co-op.* agreemt. 
15706 A 

Ceylon* Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, establd., 
15761 C 
Civil Aviation. 

Czech. -U.K. civil air services, 
resumption, 15801 D 


; CZECHOSLOVAKIA (cont.) 

| Co mmuni st Party. 

Communist 12 -party declara- 
tion (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations), sig- 
nature, 15899 A 
Communist 6 4 -party “ peace 
manifesto,” signature, 15938 C 
East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, 
15379 B 

First Secretary (Novotny), 
office retamed when President, 
15873 A 

Soviet “ anti-party ” purge, 
Czech, support, party unity, 
affirmation, 15759 A 
Defence. 

Armed forces, reduction, an- 
nouncement, 16301 A 
Egypt, Relations with. 

Czech economic aid to Egypt, 
agreement, 15906 D 
Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Parity, representatives (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, E. Germany), 
East Berlin meeting, jt. state- 
ment, 15584 D 

Siroky - Grotewohl meeting, jt. 
statement, 15584 D 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

NATO bases, atomic weapons, 
etc., jt. Czech.-Sov. condem- 
nation, 15759 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Get*, 
forces, jt. Czech.-Pol.-E. Ger. 
denunciation, 16141 A 
Hungary, Relations with. 

Credit agreement, 15826 C 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Kadar 
Govt., Czech, support, 15759 
A 

Indonesia, Relations with. 

Arms, Czechoslovak supply, 
agreement, 16399 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

State of war, termination, 
15385 D 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
NATO Countries, Relations with. 
Trade, NATO member-coun- 
tries’ export controls, relaxa- 
tions, 16361 A 
Novotny, M. Antonin. 
Communist Party, First Sec., 
office retained when President, 
15873 A 

Khrushchev, M., Prague visit, 
jt. communique, 15759 A 
Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
President, election, 15873 A 
Visits (Moscow), 15759 A 
Peru, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations broken off 
by Peruvian Govt., 15815 C 
Poland, Relations with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M., Polish Prime 
Minister, Prague visit, 16290 A 
Economic agreement, 16290 A 
Parity, representatives (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, E. Germany), 
East Berlin meeting, jt. state- 
ment, 15584 D 
President. 

Novotny, M. Antonin, election, 
15873 A 

Siroky, M. Vilem. 

Grotewohl - Siroky meeting, jt. 
statement, 15584 D 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Atomic agreement, 15759 A 
Bulganin, Khrushchev, Prague 
visit, jt. communiqu4 (Sov.- 
Czech. co-operation, Soviet 
“ anti-party ” purge, Czech, 
support, Germany, eta), 
15759 A 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, jt. 
declaration (Hungary, “ Eisen- 
hower doctrine,” etc.), 15379 
B 

Economic Co-operation Com- 
mission, creation, 15759 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Czech, 
support, 15759 A 
Kirichenko, M., Czechoslovak 
Communist Party congress, 
attendance, speech (attack on 
Yugoslavia, etc.), 16395 A 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64-party “ peace mani- 
festo,” 15938 C 
Prague Radio, playing of Soviet 
anthem before closing down 
ended, 15302 B 

Zapotocky, Pres., Novotny, 
Moscow visit, jt communiques, 
15759 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Cambodia (trade), 15706 A 
Hungary (credit), 15826 C 
United Kingdom (financial, 
trade), 15578 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with, 
British property, nationaliza- 
tion, compensation payments 
resumed, agrmt., 15578 A 
Civil air services, resumption, 
15801 D 

Financial and trade agree- 
ments, 15578 A 

U.K. Embassy official, Czech, 
expulsion, 16378 B 
Zapatocky, President Antonin. 
Death, 15873 A 

Sov.-Czech. relations, jt state- 
ment with Pres. Bulganin, 
15759 A 

Visits (Moscow), 15759 A 
D 

DENMARK. 

Argentina, Relations with. 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, agrmt., 15690 
A; 15897 A 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Norwegian reactor (Haldon), jt. 
operation, agreement. 16241 A 
Belgium, Relations with. 

Trade agreement (Benelux), 
15323 A 

Benelux, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 15323 A 
Cabinet. 

Hanson Cabinet, resignation, 
15556 B ; new Cab. (Coalition) 
formation, 15570 A; change 
(For. Min., Krag), 16441 B 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Trade* Danish export controls, 
relaxation, 15607 A ; separate 
quotas tor List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Arctic air route, (Copehhagen- 
Toklo) opened, 15398 B 
Defence. 

Bulganin - Hanson corres- 
pondence, 15625 A 
Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs , 15336 A ; (1956, actual, 
1957, forecast), NATO figs., 
16006 A 

Guided missiles, U.S. offer, 
Danish acceptance, 15723 A 
Diplomatic Service. 
Appointments (Seidenfaden to 
South Vietnam), 15923 C 
Elections: 

General eleotion (results), 15556 
B ; 15570 A 



DENMARK (cont.) 

Emigration* 

Canada, Danish emigrants to, 
figs- (1957), 1GG54 C 
Faroe Islands. 

See main heading, letter F. 
Fisheries, 

Faroe Is , territorial waters, 
proposed extension to 12 miles, 
see main heading Fisheries, 
Icelandio fisheries dispute, see 
mam heading Fisheries. 
France, Relations with. 
Northern Tel. Co., cable services 
in France, French take-over, 
15648 E 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Schleswig-Holstein, N. Schles- 
wig, Danish, German minori- 
ties, status, Danish -W. Gor, 
agrmt. (1955), 164G5 A 
Support costs, German contri- 
bution (1957-58), agreement, 
15723 A 

Hansen, Hr. Han® Christian. 
Danish defence (NATO mem- 
bership), Bulganin - Hanson 
correspondonco, 16625 A 
For. Min , apptmt., 15570 A ; 
resignation, 16441 B 
North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments mooting (Doc., 
1957), statement, 15865 A; 
(May 1958), attondarioe, 16238 
A 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
15550 B ; new Cabinet (Coali- 
tion), 15570 A 
India, Relations with. 

Diplomatic missions, embassy 
status, 15772 C 
Nehru, Mr., Copenhagen visit, 
15772 0 

Technical aid to India, Danish 
propos&lB, 15772 C 
Kampmemn, Hr. Viggo. 

Prime Minister (acting), ap- 
pointment, 16441 B 
Krag, Hr. Jens Otto. 

For. Min., apptmt., 16441 B 
Luxemburg, Relations with. 
Trade agreement (Benelux), 
15323 A 

Margrethc, Princess. 

Heiress to throne, dutios as- 
sumed, 16128 K 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Bacon, production, marketing, 
Dttu.-Netb.-U.K. talks, 15790 
E 

Trade agreement (Benelux), 
15323 A 

Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol 
rationing abolished, 15386 A ; 
15635 A 

Social Democratic Party. 

Soviet Communist Party, 
Sycian-Turkish crisis, M. 
Khrushchev's letter, rejaotion, 
15831 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Bulganin - Hansen corres- 
pondence (Dan. defence policy, 
warnings agst. NATO bases, 
threats, Danish refutation), 
15625 A 

Danish agricultural attache, 
Soviet expulsion, 15822 B 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Denmark 
(Doo. '57), 15975 A 
Soviet military attache, Danish 
expulsion, 15376 D ; assistant, 
Danish expulsion, 15822 B 
Soviet naval attaoh.6, Danish 
expulsion, 15434 0 
“ Summit " conference, see 
main hdg., letter 8. 

Tin, Danish imports from 
Soviet Union, Danish restric- 
tions, 16407 A 

Trade, Danish export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 


DENMARK (eont.) 

“ Summit ” Conferences. 

See mam hdg., letter S. 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, agree- 
ment, 15690 A ; 15897 A . 
Belgium (trade), 35323 A 
Benelux (trade), 15323 A 
Luxemburg (trade), 15323 A 
Netherlands (trade), 35323 A 
United Kingdom (trade), 15578 
A 

Trade Policy. 

China, export controls, Danish 
relaxations, 15607 A ; 1G361 A 
Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotas(1958), 
fixed (Cocom agrmt.), 15948 
B ; export controls, Danish 
relaxations, 16301 A 
Tin, Danish imports from Sino- 
Scmot bloc, Danish restric- 
tions, 16407 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Bacon and pork, export toU.K., 
partial ban, ban lifted (1956), 
15578 A ; production, mar- 
keting, Dan. -Noth, -U.K. talks, 
15790 E 

Eggs, U.K exports to Europe, 
Danish protests, 15578 A 
Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, State visit, 15596 
0 

Farools., territorial waters, pro- 
posed extension to 12 miles, 
see main heading Fisheries. 
Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Guided missiles, U.S. offer, 
Danish acceptance, 15723 A 
Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations (Legation 
levol), established, 15923 C 

DIAMONDS. 

Algeria. 

Discovery (Hoggar massif ), 
36163 A 

Diamond Industry. 

World control. Sir E. Oppen- 
hoimor’8 contribution, 16130 E 
Sierra Leone. 

Illicit diamond trading, Govt, 
losses (1955, 56, 57), 16383 A 
Synthetic Diamond®. 

Borazon, discovery, 15516 B 
Tanganyika. 

Mwadui mine, details (produc- 
tion 1957, eto.), jt. purchase 
by Tanganyika Govt, and De 
Beers, 36348 A 

World Sales. 

Figs. (1956), 15289 C; (1957), 
16136 C 

DISARMAMENT. 

See main headings “ Summit ” 
Conferences, and United 
Nations Organization. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

Argentina, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, broken 
off by Argentina, 16148 B ; 
re-established, 16534 D 
Por6n, ex-Presldent, flight from 
Venezuela to Dominican Re- 
public, 16026 A 
Trade Policy. 

Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, agrmt., 16464 O 
United States, Relations with. 
U.S. economic aid, flgs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Venezuela, Relations with. 
Jimenez, ex-President, flight to 
Dominican Republic, 16026 A 

E 

EARTH SATELLITES. 

See main heading, Scientific 
Research, subhdg. “ Space 
Exploration.” 


EARTHQUAKES. 

Azores. 

New volcanio island, formation, 
15808 B 
Mexico. 

Mexico City, Cbilpancingo, etc. 
(July 1957), 16046 A 
Mongolia. 

Altai Mts„ Gobi Desert (Dec. 
1957), 16046 A 
Persia. 

Caspian Sea area (July 1957), 
16046 A 

N.W. Persia (Dec. 1957), 16046 
A 

Turkey. 

Fethiye (April 1957), 16046 A 
N.W. Anatolia (May 1957), 
36046 A 

United Kingdom. 

Midlands, 15392 B 

EAST EUROPEAN COUN- 
CIL OF MUTUAL ECO- 
NOMIC ASSISTANCE. 
Meetings. 

Moscow (May 1958), atten- 
dance of reps, from Comm. 
China, N. Korea, Mongolia, 
N. Vietnam, communique, 
16301 A ; sec also Vol. XII. 

EASTERN EUROPEAN 
MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
TREATY. 

See main hdg. Warsaw Treaty 
Organization. 

ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR 
AFRICA (ECA). 

Soo under main hdg. United 
Nations Organization. 

ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR 
EAST (ECAFE). 

Soe under main hdg. United 
Nations Organization. 

ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR 
EUROPE. 

Soe under main hdg. United 
Nations Organization. 

ECUADOR. 

International Bank. 

Loans, 15830 A ; 16018 A 

Ministries. 

Development Ministry, creation 
16017 O 
Trad® Policy. 

Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, agrmt., 16464 C 
United States, Relations with. 
Nixon, U.S. Vice-President, 
Ecuador visit, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, flgs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

EGYPT. 

(For events, except those affec- 
ting Egypt only, after the 
proclamation of the United 
Arab Republic on 1 Feb. 1958, 
see main hdg. United Arab 
Republic.) 

Amer, Gen. Abdul Hakim. 
Moscow visit (defence talks, 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations), 15906 D 
Syrian-Egyptian jt. command, 
meeting with Gen Bizri, 15745 
A 

Armed Forces. 

Egyptian-Syrian jt. military 
command, agrmt., 15745 A; 
Egyptian troops, landing in 
Syria, 15811 A 

Equipment, Soviet bloc ship- 
ments, British figs., 15582 A 
Submarines, purchase from 
Soviet Union, delivery, 15599 
A 
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EGYPT (cont.) 

Aswan Dam Project. 

For developments before 1 Feb, 
1958, see subhdg. Economic 
Development below, for devel- 
opments after that date see 
main heading: United Arab 
Republic, subhdg “Economic 
Development.” 

Australia, Relations with. 
Australian property in Egypt 
sequestrated (1956), release, 
16015 C 

Civil aviation, Qantas Airways 
Cairo landings, resumption, 
16015 C 
Banking. 

Foreign banks, ** Egyptianiza- 
tion,” 15555 A 
Cabinet. 

Nasser Cabinet, Min. for Pres 
Affairs (Sabry), 15730 A 
Canada, Relations with. 

Gaza Strip, Canadian proposal 
forU.N. administrate ,15441A 
Communist Party. 

Property, confiscation, 15833 C 
Trials, sentences, 15833 C 
Constitution. 

National Union, creation, 15840 
B 

Regional Executive Council, 
creation in lieu of regional 
ministries (Oot. 1958), 16455 C 
United Arab Republic (Egypt.- 
Syrian merger), creation (Feb. 
1958), 16005 A; regional 
ministries, ostob., 16085 A 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Czech economic aid to Egypt, 
agreement, 15906 D 
Economic Development. 

Aswan High Dam project, first 
phase to be started (Pros. 
Nasser’s statement), 15730 A ; 
for developments after 1 Fob. 
1958, rod mam heading United 
Arab Republic, subheading 
“ Economic Development.” 
Egyptian Economio Organiza- 
tion, creation, 15555 A 
Elections. 

General elections, candidates, 
preliminary sorutiny, results, 
15730 A 

Ethiopia, Relations with. 
Egyptian military attache, ex- 
pulsion, 15410 C 
Egyptian subversion among 
Ethiopian Moslems, Emperor 
Haile Selassie's accusations, 
15410 C 

France, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt after Israeli 
attaok, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
demand for Anglo - French - 
Israeli withdrawal, U.K. de- 
nial of alleged Anglo - Frenoh 
collusion with Israel, Anglo- 
French withdrawal after arrival 
of UNEF, Egyptian brea- 
ches of cease-fire, Anglo- 
French casualties (final figs.), 
Egyptian military equipment 
captured, 15316 A; Anglo - 
French-Israeli rejeotlon of 
Soviet demand for compensa- 
tion to Egypt, 15370 A 
Cotton, French purchase, agree- 
ment, 15648 G 

Egyptian expulsion of Frenoh 
nationals, Frenoh protest to 
U.N., U.N. Gen. Assembly 
debate, 15389 A 
Industrial undertakings (French 
shareholdings), French banks 
and Insurance companies, com- 
pulsory sale, 15555 A ; Fr. 
companies, compulsory sale, 
15608 E 
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EGYPT (cont.) 

France, Relations with. 

Suez Canal, Anglo-French ship- 
ping. Egypt, threat of discri- 
mination, U.K. refutation, 
15341 A ; re-opening, ad- 
ministration and operation, 
Egyptian declaration, French 
criticism, insistence on “ six 
principles,” continued French 
boycott of Canal, Canal Co. 
status, French legislation, 
15545 A *, French "boycott 
ended, dues, payment arrange- 
ments, 15608 B 
Suez Canal, salvage operations, 
see mn,m heading Shipping. 
Gaza Strip. 

Administration, Legislative, 
Executive Councils, creation, 
16091 D 

Border incidents, decrease, 
16021 A 

Egyptian re-entry, Gen. Latif 
appointed Civil Governor, re- 
newal of fedaycen attacks, 
15441 A 

UJST. administration, Canadian 
proposal, Israeli withdrawal, 
take-over by UNEF, 15441 A 
Greece, Relations with. 

” Egyptianization ” of foreign 
businesses, Greek concern, 
15555 A 

India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Cairo visit, 15772 C 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Indonesian President, 
Cairo visit. It. communiqu6 
with Pres. Nasser (Egyptian 
support for Indonesian claim 
to Dutch New Guinea), 16081 A 
Insurance, 

Foreign insurance companies, 
“ Egyptianization,” 15555 A 
Internal Security. 

Anti-Nasser conspiracy, trial, 
sentences, 15833 C 
State of emergency ended, 
15416 F 

Iraq, Relations with. 

Egyptian propaganda attacks 
on Jordan, King Faisal’s 
appeal for cessation, 15882 B 
Israel, Reladons with. 

(See also main hdg. United 
Nations Organization, subhdg. 
‘"Palestine Situation.”) 
Egyptian deportation of state- 
less Jews, Israeli protest to 
U.N., Egyptian denials of 
anti- Jewish measures, 15389 A 
Gaza Strip, Canadian proposal 
for U.N. administration, Isr. 
withdrawal, take-over by 
UNEF* Egyptian re-entry. 
General Latif appfcd. Civil 
Governor, renewal of fedaycen 
attacks, Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
warning to Egypt, Dulles - 
Meir Washington talks, U.S. 
assurances to Israel, 15441 A ; 
Egyptian measures against 
infiltration, fewer incidents, 
16021 A 

Israeli military operations agsfc. 
Egypt, Anglo-French military 
Intervention in Suez Canal 
area, U.N. General Assembly 
demand for Anglo - French - 
Israeli withdrawal, first Israeli 
withdrawal, U.K. denial of 
alleged Anglo-French collu- 
sion with Israel, 15316 A; 
Israeli withdrawal from 
after arrival of UNEF, re- 
patriation of Egyptian 
P.sO.W., Israeli troops re- 
tained in Gaza strip and Gulf 
of Akaba, Israeli requests for 
U.N. guarantee against Egypt, 
blockade and fedayem attacks. 
Dr. Hanimarskj old’s report to 
U.N. Gen. Assbly., U.N. Gen. 
Assembly resolutions, demand 
for Israeli unconditional with- 


EGYPT (cont.) 

Israel, Relations with. 

drawal to Armistice lines, 
15353 A ; Soviet demand for 
Anglo -French-Israeli compen- 
sation to Egypt, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion’s refutation, 15370 A ; 
Israeli-U.S. dispute over Isr. 
refusal to withdraw from 
Gaza Strip and Gulf of Akaba, 
Mr. Ben-Gunon’s insistence 
on U.N. guarantees against 
Egyptian blockade and feda - 
yeen attacks. Dr. Haro marsh - 
i old’s 3rd report (rejection of 
Israeli request for guarantees, 
warning against imposition of 
sanctions against Israel), Afro- 
Asian resolution in U.N. Gen. 
Assembly for sanctions agst. 
Israel, U.S. assurances, Israeli 
withdrawal, take-over hy 
UNEF, 15441 A ; Kafr Kassim 
massacre (Oct. 1956), Israeli 
compensation agreement, 
16021 A ; sentences on Israeli 
border police, 16461 C 
Submarines, Egypt, purchase 
from Soviet Union, Israeli 
reactions. 15599 A 
Suez Canal, right of passage, 
Israeli demands, Egyptian 
rejection, U.S. attitude, 15545 
A 

Italy, Relations with. 

Payments, agreement, 15691 C 
Suez Canal, Egyptian refusal 
to accept dues through clear- 
ing, 15545 A ; settlemt., 15691 
C 

Jewish Community. 

Stateless Jews, Egyptian de- 
portation, Israeli protest to 
U.N., Egyptian denials of 
anti- Jewish measures, 15389 A 
Jordan, Relations with. 

Cairo ** summit ” conference, 
15504 B 

Economic aid, Egyptian-Saudi 
Arabian-Syrian financial aid 
to Jordan in place of U.K. 
subsidy, agrmt., 15340 A 
Egyptian military attach^ and 
Consul-General (Jerusalem), 
Jordan, expulsion, Jordan. 
Ambassador, recall, Cairo em- 
bassy closure, Arab Joint 
Command, Egyptian rep. with- 
drawn, 15612 A 
Egyptian propaganda attacks, 
Jordanian countercharges, 
15832 B 

Financial aid, agreement, Egyp. 
non-payment, 15612 A 
Jordanian internal crisis, Jor- 
danian allegations of Egypt. - 
Syrian-Soviet plot to over- 
throw Arab Monarchies, King 
Hussein’s condemnation of 
Egyptian propaganda, flight of 
Generals Nuwar, Hayyari to 
Egypt (via Syria), 15561 A 
Lebanon, Relations with. 
Lebanese elections, Egyptian 
snpport for anti-Govt. party, 
allegations, 15696 A 
Libya, Relations with. 

Arms, Egyptian gift to Libya, 
15821 G 

Egyptian -Jordanian propa- 
ganda war, King Idris’s appeal 
for cessation, 15882 B 
Egyptian military attache, 
Libyan expulsion, 15323 C 
Nasser, President Gamal Abdel. 
Cairo " summit '* conference 
(Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan), participation, com- 
munique, 15340 A ; 15504 B 
National Assembly, inaugural ; 
speech, 15730 A 
Syria, unconditional support, I 
statement, 15745 A I 


EGYPT (cont.) 

Nasser, President Gamal Abdel. 
United Arab Republic, creation, 
jt. proclamation with Pres. 
Kuw&tly, statemt. to Egypt. 
Nat. Assembly, 16005 A 
United Arab Republic, Pres., 
Syrian parity, selection, 16005 
A ; election by plebiscite, 
16085 A 

U.S. Mid. East policy, con- 
demnation, 15745 A 
National Assembly. 

First meeting, 15730 A 
National Union. 

Creation, decree promulgated, 
15840 B 

Executive Committee, appoint- 
ments, 15730 A 
General elections, candidates, 
scrutiny of, 15730 A 
Secretary- General, appomtmt. 
(Lt.-Col. Anwar Sadat), 15918 
D 

Petroleum. 

Anglo - Egyptian Oilfields, 
sequestration, 15555 A 
Political Trials. 

Assassination plot (M. Maraghi, 
etc.). Govt, allegations, 16085 
A; trial, sentences, 16143 A 
Population. 

Figs., 16005 A ; 16085 A 
Regional Executive Council. 
Creation (Oct. 1958), 16455 C 
President (Tarraf), 16455 C 
Sabry, Wing-Comdr., Ali. 
Minister for Presidential Affairs, 
appointment, 15730 A 
Sadat, Lt.-Col. Anwar. 

National Union, Sec.-Gen., ap- 
pointment, 15918 D 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Cairo “ summit ” conference, 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian - 
Syrian financial aid to Jordan 
in place of U.K. subsidy, 
agrmt., 15340 A ; 15504 B 
Egyptian propaganda attacks 
on Jordan, King Sand’s appeal 
for cessation, 15882 B 
Sabry, Wg. Comdr,, participa- 
tion in Saud-Knwatly talks, 
15561 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Amer, General, Moscow visit, 
15906 D 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt after Israeli 
attack, Anglo-Frenoh-Israeli 
rejection of Soviet demand for 
compensate to Egypt, 15370 A 
Cultural agreement, 15814 B 
Soviet economic aid to Egypt, 
agreement, 15906 D ; economic, 
technical co-operation, agrmt., 
15998 B ; implementation 
begun, 16228 A 

Submarines, Egyptian purchase 
15599 A 

" Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Textile mill equipment, Soviet 
supply oontract, 15998 B 
Sudan, Relations with. 

Currency exchange, agreement, 
15689 B 

Egyptian claim to Sudanese- 
administered areas north of 
22nd parallel, Sudanese rejec- 
tion, Sudanese complaint to 
U.N. Sec. Cel. of Egyptian 
aggression, Egyptian attempt 
to conduct plebiscite, Sud. 
counter-action, Egyptian with- 
drawal, 16075 A 
Nile waters agrmt., revision, 
Egyptian-Sudanese talks, re- 
sumption, 16075 A 


EGYPT (cont.) 

Suez Canal. 

(Sec also main hdg. Shipping.) 
Anglo-French intervention in 
Suez Canal area after Israeli 
attack, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
demand for Anglo - French * 
Israeli withdrawal, U.K, par- 
liamentary debates, U.K. de- 
nial of alleged Anglo-French 
collusion with Israel, Anglo- 
French- Israeli withdrawal 
(Fort Said, eto.) after arrival 
of UNEF, Egypt, breaches 
of cease-fire, 15316 A 
Anglo-French shipping, Egypt, 
threat of discrimination, U.K. 
refutation, 15341 A 
Egyptian nationalization, U.S.- 
Egyptian talks, breakdown, 
administration and operation, 
payment and use of dues, 
Egyptian declaration, Secur. 
Council disoussions, U.S., 
French, British, Australian 
criticisms (non-compliance 
with “ six principles ”), 
S.C.U.A. member countries’ 
reservation of rights, 15545 A 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt (Sinai), see subhdg. 
Israel, Relations with above. 
Obstruction of Canal, Dr. 
Hammarskj old’s report to U.N 
Gen. Assbly., resolution on 
Canal olearanco, 15316 A ; 
U.N. salvage fleet for Canal 
clearance, Gen. Wheeler's plan, 
Anglo-French salvage opera- 
tions (clearance of Port Said 
harbour, eto.), agrmt. on 
Anglo-French-U.N. co-opera- 
tion, U.N. -Egyptian agrmt. 
on Canal clearance, U.N. 
appeal for financial assistance, 
15341 A; clearance completed, 
15545 A ; Dr. Hammarskj old’s 
report, cost, 3 p.c. voluntary 
surcharge on traffic (U.N. Gen. 
Assembly’s resolution), 16047 
A 

Right of passage, Israeli de- 
mands, Egyptian rejection, 
U.S. attitude, Dr. Ham marsh- 
3 Old’s talks with Egypt and 
Israel, submission of dispute 
to International Court, possi- 
bility suggested, 15545 A ; 
U.S. view (free to all nations), 
15648 B 

Traffio, clearance completed, 
re-opening, Brit., U.S., eto. 
use resumed, French boycott 
maintained, 15545 A ; French 
boycott ended, 15608 B 
U.K. Govt, shareholding, figs., 
15672 B 

Users Association (S.C.U.A.), 
non-acceptance of Egyptian 
declaration on Canal regime, 
reservation of members’ rights, 
decision on use left to mem- 
bers, Administrator (Bartels), 
resignation, 15545 A 
“Summit” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 
Switzerland, Relations with* 
Dubois case, investigations, 
15556 A 

Syria, Relations with. 

Armed forces, Egyptian-Syrian 
jt. military command, agree- 
ment, 15745 A 

Cairo " summit ” conference, 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian - 
Syrian financial aid to Jordan 
in place of U.K. subsidy, 
agrmt., 15340 A ; 15504 B 
Economic Union, agreement, 
15745 A 

Egyptian-Syrian Fed. Union, 
approval (Egyptian-Syrian jt. 
parity, session, Damascus), 
15919 A 
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EGYPT ( co nt.) 

Syria, Relations with. 

Egyptian troops, landing in 
Syria, 15811 A 

Kuvvatly, President, Cairo visit, 
(Jordan situation), 35561 A; 
Cairo visit (Syrian situation), 
statement, 15721 A 
Nasser, Pros,, support for 
Syria, statement, 15745 A 
United Arab Republic (Egypt- 
Syrian merger), creation, jt. 
proclamation by Presidents 
Kuwatly, Nasser, 16005 A 

Trade* 

Foreign manufacturers’ agen- 
cies, “ E gy p t ion Iz a t i on / ' 15555 
A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
France (cotton), 15648 G 
Italy (payments agrmt), 156910 
Sudan (currency exchange), 
15689 B 

Trade Statistics. 

Foreign trade, figs. (1957), 
16228 A 

Tunisia, Relations with. 

Arms, Egyptian gift to Tunisia, 
15883 A 

United Arab Republic, 

Creation (Egyptian - Syrian 
merger), 16005 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo-Kgyptian Oilfields Ltd,, 
sequestration* 15555 A 
Anglo-Kgyptian Treaty (1954), 
Egyptian abrogation, British 
non-recognition, 15300 O 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt after Israeli 
attack, U.N. General Assomb. 
demand for Anglo - Fronch 
Israeli withdrawal, U.K* par- 
liamentary debates, Butler- 
Lloyd statements, denial of 
alleged Anglo-French collu- 
sion with Israel, Anglo-French 
withdrawal after arrival of 
UNEF, Egyptian breaches 
of cease-fire, abduction and 
doath of Lieut. Moorhouae, 
U.K. report on civilian casual- 
ties in Port Said, Anglo-Fr. 
casualties (Anal figs.), Egypt, 
military equipment captured, 
15316 A ; Anglo - French - 
Israeli rejection of Soviet 
demand for compensation to 
Egypt, 15370 A 
Egyptian expulsion of British 
nationals, U.K. protest to 
U.N,, U.N, General Assbly. 
debate, British Govt, aid for 
refugees, Anglo - Egyptian 
Resettlement Board establd,, 
15389 A ; Interim assistance, 
U.K. Govt, loans, details, 
15678 D 

Industrial undertakings (Brit, 
shareholdings), Brit, banks 
and insurance companies, 
compulsory sale, 15555 A ; 
British companies, compulsory 
sale, 15608 E 

94 Spy Plot/’ Egyptian charges, 
trial, sentences, 15679 A 
Sterling balances, further re- 
lease (to temporarily blocked 
account), 15545 A ; Nos. 1 and 
2 aocounts (blocked), figs., 
release from No. 2 account 
for transfer to Sudan (currency 
exchange), 15689 B 
Submarines, Egypt* purchase 
from Soviet Union, British 
reactions, 15599 A 
Suez Canal, Anglo-French ship- 
ping, Egyptian threat of 
discrimination, U.K. refuta- 
tion, 15341 A i re-opening, 
Brit, use, resumption, payment 
arrangements (Special No. 1 
Acot.), insistence on " six 
principles/’ 15545 A ; U.K. 
parity, debate, 15566 A 


EGYPT (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Suez Canal, salvage operations, 
see main heading. Shipping. 
United Nations Organization* 
Membership, relinquishment on 
admission of U.A.R., 16085 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Akaba, Gulf of, freedom of 
navigation, U S. affirmation, 
15648 B ; 15657 C 
Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt, U.S. policy, Mr. Nixon's 
statement, 15297 A 
Egyptian deportation of state- 
less Jews, U.S. representation, 
15389 A 

Gaza Strip, final Israeli with- 
drawal, take-over by UNEF, 
Dulles - Heir Washington 
talks after Egyptian re-entry, 
U.S. assurances to Israel, 
15441 A 

Israeli military operations agsi. 
Egypt, U.S. -Israeli dispute 
over Israeli refusal to with- 
draw from Gaza Strip and 
Gulf of Akaba, U.S. assuranoos, 
Israeli withdrawal, 15441 A 
Richards mission (Eisenhower 
dootrlno), Egyptian attitude 
towards, 15655 A 
Suez Canal, re-opening, U.S.- 
Egyptian talks, breakdown, 
administration and operation, 
Egyptian declaration, U.S. 
oritldHm, payment of dues to 
Egypt ** under protest/’ right 
of passage, Israeli -It gyp thin 
dispute, Mr. Dulles’s statornt., 
15545 A 

Suez Canal, right of passage, 
U.S. Govt, view (free to all 
nations), 15648 B 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), 16246 B 
U.S. Mid. -East polioy, Pres. 
Nasser’s condemnatn., 15745 A 
Yemen, Relations with. 

Yemeni Crown Prinoe, Cairo 
visit (United Arab Republic 
discussions), 16005 A 

EIRE. 

See main hdg. Irish Republic. 

EL SALVADOR. 

Honduras, Relations with. 

Free trade treaty, signature, 
15468 A 

Nicaragua, Relations with. 
Nicaraguan exiles, extradition 
dispute settled, 15451 B 
Trade Policy. 

Central American free trade 
area, treaty, approval in 
principle, 15468 A 
Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, Latin- American 
States’ agreement, 15881 C; 
now agreement, 16464 C 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, Embassy 
status, 15453 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, El 
Salvador visit, interim report 
to U.S. President, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

ETHIOPIA. 

Accra Conference. 

Participation, 16226 A 
Burma, Relations with. 

Haile Selassie, Emperor, Bur- 
mese visit, 15335 B 
Cabinet. 

Changes, 16234 B 
Egypt, Relations with. 

Egyptian military attoebd, 
expulsion, 15410 O 
Egyptian subversion among 
Ethiopian Moslems, Emperor 
Halle Selassie’s accusations, 
15410 C 


ETHIOPIA (cont.) 

Elections. 

Chamber of Deputies, results, 
15870 C 

Ghana, Relations with. 
Nkrumah, Ghanaian Prime 
Min,, Ethiopian visit, 16226 A 
Haile Selassie I, Emperor. 

Asian tour (India, Japan, 
Burma), details, 15335 B 
Egyptian subversion among 
Ethiopian Moslems, accusa- 
tions, 15410 C 
Haras*, Duke of. 

Death, 15554 C 
India, Relations with. 

Halle Selassie, Emperor, Indian 
visit, joint communique, 
15335 B 

International Bank. 

Loans, 15692 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Haile Selassie, Emperor, Japan 
visit, 15335 B 
Senate. 

Members, nomination by Em- 
peror, 15870 C 

United States, Relations with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Ethi- 
opia support, jt. oomnnmiquG, 
15655 A 

Nixon (Vice -Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

U.S. economio aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), 16246 B 
Vatican, Relations with. 

Dipl, relations, estab., 15437 G 

EURATOM. 

See main hdg. European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

EUROPEAN ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMUNITY 
(EURATOM). 

Armand, M. Louis. 

Commission, Pres., appointmt., 
15951 A 
Assembly. 

(For developments after 19 Mar. 
1958, see main hdg. European 
Parliamentary Assembly.) 
Creation (to be shared with 
European Coal and Steel, 
Economio Communities), 
15927 A ; president (Italian 
recommonded), interim seat 
(Strasbourg), 15951 A ; French 
members, designation (French 
Nat. Assbly. legislation), 16068 
A 

Commission. 

Creation, 15927 A ; apptmts. 
(Pres., Armand, Vice Pres., 
members), interim seat (Brus- 
sels or Luxemburg recom- 
mended), 15951 A 
Meetings (Brussels, Feb. 1958), 
16092 A 

Norwegian reactor (Holden), jt. 
Nuclear industries, Commis- 
sion’s report (July 1958), see 
Vol. XII. 

Council of Ministers. 

Creation, 15927 A ; interim 
seat, 15951 A 

Meetings (Brussels, Jan. 1958), 
16092 A 

President (Motz), 16092 A 
Court of Justice. 

(For developments after 7 Oct. 
1958 see main hdg. European 
Court of Justice.) 

Creation (to be shared with 
European Coal and Steel, 
Economio Communities'), 
15927 A ; target date (1 April, 
1958), president (Netherlander 
chosen), 15951 A 
Creation. 

Draft treaty, Brussels and Paris 
conferences, Messiua Powers* 
agreement, 15393 A 
Throe-man investigating com- 
mittee, apptmt , 15393 A 


EUROPEAN ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMUNITY 
(EURATOM) (cont.) 

Economic and Social Committee. 
Creation (to be shared with 
European Economic Com- 
munity), 15927 A ; 15951 A 
Membership, European Parity. 
Assbly /s recommendation 
(equal representation for em- 
ployers and workers), 16092 A 
Overseas territories, economic, 
social problems to be dealt 
with (European Parity. Assem- 
bly’s reoommendatn.), 16092 A 
Programme. 

3 -man Cttee., report, recom- 
mendations, 15927 A 
Scientific and Technical Com- 
mittee. 

Creation, 15927 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Soviet attack on Euratom 
project, proposals for all- 
European co-operation in 
atomic energy, 15461 C 
Treaty* 

Ratifications, provisions. In 
force, 15927 A; ratifications 
(Belg., Fr., W. Ger , Ital., 
Lux., Noth, parity, debates), 
15951A ; corrigendum, 16003 B 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
U.K. association, jt. statemt. 
by 3 -man Cttee. and U.K. 
Atomio Energy Authority, 
15927 A; U.K. representa- 
tive, appointment (Meikle- 
reid), tech. collaboration 
agrmt., proposal, 16202 A ; 
seo also Vol. XII. 

United States, Relations with. 
Euratom 3-man oommlttee, 
U.S. visit, communique (U.S. 
association), 15393 A 
U.S, association, U.S. repre- 
sentative, apptmt. (Butter- 
worth), 16092 A; working 
party’s discussions, 16202 A ; 
see also Vol. XII. 

EUROPEAN COAL AND 
STEEL COMMUNITY. 

Assembly. 

(For developmts. after 19 Mar. 
1958 see main hdg. European 
Parliamentary Assembly.) 

To be shared with European 
Atomio Energy, European 
Economic Communities, 15927 
A ; president (Italian recom- 
mended), interim seat (Stras- 
bourg), 15951 A ; French 
members, designation (French 
National Assbly. legislation), 
16068 A 
Coal. 

Production, provisional figs. 
(1955-56), 15337 B 
Common Assembly. 

President (Ftirler vice Pella), 
15337 B 
Court of Justice. 

(For developments after 7 Oct. 
1958 see main hdg. European 
Court of Justice.) 

To be shared with European 
Atomic Energy, European Eco- 
nomic Communities, 15927 A ; 
target date (1 April 1958), 
president (Netherlander cho- 
sen), 15951 A 
Flnet, M. Paul. 

High Authority, President, 
appointment, 15951 A 
High Authority. 

Apptmts., President, M. Mayer 
re-elected, 15375 C ; Pres., 
Finct vice Mayor, Vice Pres., 
members, 16951 A 
Iron Ore. 

See subhdg. Steel below. 
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EUROPEAN COAL AND 
STEEL COMMUNITY. 

(cont.) 

Mayer, M. Rene- 
High Authority, President* re- 
election, 15375 0 , resignation, 
15951 A 

Iron ore, production, provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
Pig iron, production, provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
Steel, production, provisional 
figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
United States, Relations with. 
U.S. representative, re-apptmt. 
(Butterworth), 16092 A 

EUROPEAN COMMON 
MARKET. 

See main heading _ European 
Economic Community. 

EUROPEAN COURT OF 
JUSTICE. 

Appointments. 
A&vocates-General, 16424 B 
Members, 16424 B 
President (Danner), 16424 B 
Donner, Prof. A. M. 

President, apptmt., 16424 B 
Inauguration. 

Inaugurated (Luxemburg, 7 Oct. 

1958), 16424 B 
President. 

Bonner, Prof. A. M«* apptmt., 
16424 B 

EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY (Common 
Market). 

Assembly. 

(For developmts. after 19 Mar. 
1958 ee© main hdg. European 
Pa rliam entary Assembly.) 

To he shared with European 
Atomic Energy, European Coal 
and Steel Communities, 15927 
A; creation, apptmts. presi- 
dent (Italian recommended), 
interim seat (Strasbourg), 
15951 A; French members, 
designation (French National 
Assbiy. legislation), 16068 A 
Benelux. 

See TrmiTi hdg., letter B. 
CampilM, Signor Pietro. 
European Investment Bank, 
pres., recommendation, 15951 
A ; apptmt., 16092 A 
Commission. 

Appointments, 16092 A 
Creation, apptmts. (Pres., HaJl- 
stein, Vice Pres., members), 
Interim seat (Brussels or 
Luxemburg recommended), 
15951 A 

Meetings (Luxemburg, Jan '58), 
16092 A 

Council of Ministers. 

Creation, interim seat, 15951 A 
Meetings (Brussels, Jan. 1958), 
16092 A 

President (Larock), 16092 A 
Court of Justice. 

(For developments after 7 Oct. 
1958 see main hdg. European 
Court of Justice.) 

To be shared with European 
Atomic Energy, European Coal 
and Steel Communities, 15927 
A ; creation (target date 
1 April, 1958), appointments, 
president (Netherlander cho- 
sen), 15951 A 
Creation. 

Common Market project, 
French National Assembly, 
support, 15393 A 
Draft treaty, Brussels and Paris 
conferences, Messina Powers’ 
agreement on inclusion of 
overseas territories, 15393 A 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY (Common 
Market) (cont.) 

Economic and Social Committee. 
Membership, European Parity. 
Assbiy. ’s recommendation 
(equal representation for em- 
ployers and workers), 16092 A 
Overseas territories, economic, 
social problems to be dealt 
with (European Parity. Assbiy. 
recommendation), 16092 A 
To be shared with European 
Atomic Energy Community, 
15927 A ; creation, 15951 A 
European Free Trade Area. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
i European Investment Bank. 

I Apptmts., Governor (Signor 
CampilLi recommended), 15951 
A; Directors, Steering Com- 
mittee, 16092 A 
Creation, capital, statutes, 
15951 A 

Directors meetings (Brussels, 
Feb. 1958), 16092 A 
President, apptmt. (Signor 
Campiili), 16092 A 
Seat, interim, 15951 A 
HaHsteln, Dr. Walter. 
Commission, Pres., apptmt., 
15951 A 

Overseas Territories. 

Association, convention signed, 
15951 A 

Overseas Development Fund, 
creation, 15951 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Soviet attack on Common 
Market project, proposals for 
nil -European co-operation in 
economic developmt., 15461 C 
Treaty. 

Ratifications, in force, 15927 
A ; provisions, ratifications 
(Belg., Fr., W. Ger., Ital., 
Lux., Neth. parity, debates), 
15951 A; corrigendum, 16003 B 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Free Trade Area, British pro- 
posals, Spaak, M., London 
visit, O.E.E.C. decision, 15393 
A 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S. representative, apptmt. 
(Butterworth), 16092 A 

EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 
AREA. 

Project. 

Proposals, U.K. memorandum, 
O.E.E.C. Working Party’s 
report* O.E.E.C. Council de- 
cision on preparation of con- 
vention, Mr. Thomeycroft 
appointed “ co-ordinator, ” of 
further investigations, 1 5 3 9 3 A 
“ Uniscan,” minis terial meet- 
ing (London, 1957), 15693 A 
U.K. - Netherlands consulta- 
tions, 15693 A 

EUROPEAN NUCLEAR 
ENERGY AGENCY. 

See main hdg. Organization for 
European Economic Co-opera- 
tion. 

EUROPEANPARLIAMEN- 
TARY ASSEMBLY, 

Meetings. 

First meeting (Strasbourg, Mar. 
1958), resolutions (title, sea- 
ting by political, not national, 
groups, etc.), standing ettees., 
appointment, 16092 A 
President. 

Schuman, M. Robert, ©lection, 
16092 A 

EUROPEAN PAYMENTS 
UNION (EPU). 

(Entries relating specifically to 
measures taken by individual 
member-countries are indexed 
under the main hdgs. of those 
countries.) 


EUROPEAN PAYMENTS I 
UNION (EPU) (cont.) 

Currency Arbitrage Scheme. 
Adherences (Austria, Italy ), 
15530 D 
Termination. 

See Vol. XII. 

Turkey. 

E.P.U. credit ($25 millions) to 
Turkey, 16351 B 

EUROPEAN 

TRANSPORT. 

Civil Aviation. 

Multilateral agreement on non- 
scheduled air services, signa- 
tures, 15434 E 
** Eurofima.” 

Loan, issue, 15552 B 
European Transport Ministers. 
Session (1957), opening, 15552 
B 

Trans-Europ-Express. 

Services, inauguration, 15611 A 

EUROPEAN UNIFICA- 
TION. 

Brussels Intergovernmental 
Committee. 

See subhdg. Conferences below. 
Conferences. 

Brussels Conferences (1957), 
drafting of Euratom and 
Common Market treaties, 
15393 A 

Brussels Intergovernmental 
Committee, appointment of 
co mmit tee on Euratom, (3 
** wise men ”), 15393 A 
Paris Conferences (1957), 
Messina Powers’ agreement 
on Euratom and Common , 
Market draft treaties, 15393 A 
European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom). 

See main hdg., letter E. 

European Cool and Steel Com- 
munity. 

See rnftin hdg., letter E. 

European Court of Justice. 

See main heading, letter E. 
European Economic Community 
(Common Market). 

See main hdg., letter E. 
European Free Trade Area. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
European Parliamentary 
Assembly. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
European Transport. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation 
(O.E.E.C.). 

See main hdg., letter O. 

Western European Union. 

See main hdg., letter W. 

F 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

Governor. 

Appointment (Arrowsmith vice 
Arthur), 15334 C 

FAROE ISLANDS. 

Elections. 

Danish Folkeiing, results (May 
1957), 15570 A 

Lagting, results (Not. 1958), 
16510 C 
Fisheries. 

Territorial waters, proposed ex- 
tension to 12 miles, see main 
heading Fisheries. 

FIJI. 

Civil Aviation. 

Nandi airport, development, 
Aust. • N.Z. - U.K. agreement, 
16104 B 
Governor. 

Apptmt. (Maddocks vice Gar- 
vey), 16192 C 
Population. 

Figs. (1956), 15596 D 


FINE ARTS. 

Ballet. 

U.K. Royal Ballot established, 
merger of Sadler’s Wells 
companies, 15340 B 
Guggenheim Foundation. 

Awards, international, 1958 
(Miro), 16488 B 
Music and Opera. 

Royal Music Library, Queen 
Elizabeth IPs gift to British 
Museum, 16079 A 

FINLAND. 

Cabinet. 

Fagerholm Cab., resignation, 
15573 A ; formation, 16394 B 
Fieandt Cabinet, formation, 
15876 A ; appointmt. (M 
Lmdfors), 15950 D ; resigna- 
tion, 16174 A 

Kuubkosld Cabinet, formation, 
16174 A ; continuance in 
office after elections, 16234 A ; 
resignation, 16394 B 
Sukselainen Cabnt., formation, 
15573 A ; re -organizations, 
resignation, 15876 A 
Currency. 

Devaluation, 15876 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., France (Palmroth), 
U.N. (Enokell), U.S. (Sepp&lft), 
16561 A 
Elections. 

General elections (July 1958), 
results, 16324 A 
Fagerholm, Dr. Karl-August. 
Diet, President, election, 16696 
D 

Moscow visit, 15385 A 
Prime Minister, resignation, 

| 15573 A; appointmt., 16394 B 

Fieandt, M. Rainer von. 

Bank of Finland, President, 
currency devaluation, state- 
ment, 15876 A 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
15876 A ; resignation, 1 6174 A 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Financial crisis, Sukselainen 
Government’s emergency pro- 
grammes, parity, opposition, 
partial approval, 15876 A 
Hetemaki, M. Olli. 

Finance Minister, appointment, 
16394 B 

India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Helsinki visit, 
15772 C 

Israel, Relations with. 

Arms, Israeli attempt to buy 
from Finland, Finnish refusal, 
15990 A 

Kekkonen, President Urho. 

Visits (U.S.S.R.), 16312 A 
Kuuskoski, Dr. Relno, 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
16174 A ; resignation, 16394 B 
O.E.E.C., Relations with. 

Trade, payments concessions by 
O.E.E.C. member-countries, 
15876 A 

Social Democratic Party. 
Chairman (Tanner), 15573 A 
Internal disagreements (Les- 
kinen, Skog groups), 15573 A ; 
Skog group ministers expelled, 
15876 A ; Independent Social 
Democratic Party formed by 
expelled members, Trade 
Union Fed., support, 16174 A ; 
further defections to Inde- 
pendent Social Democratic 
Party, 16324 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Bulganin, Khrushchev, Helsinki 

visit, jt. statement, 15616 A 
Butter, Sov. purchase in ex- 
change for wheat, 16312 A 
Fagerholm, M.» Moscow visit, 
discussions with Soviet leaders, 
jt. statement, 15385 A 
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FINLAND (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Kokkonen, Pros , U.S.S.R. visit, 
jt. commuiilqiiA (Bov. loan, 
prelim, agrmt , Saimaa canal, 
Finnish use, prelim, negotia- 
tions, etc.), proposals for jt. 
industrial projects, etc., 16312 
A 

Trade agreements (1957), 15385 
A; (1958), 10312 A 

Voroshilov, President, Helsinki 
visit (1956), 15610 A 
Suksclainen, Dr. V. J. 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
15573 A ; rosigtri., 15876 A 
Taxation. 

Financial crisis, Suksclainen 
Government's emergency pro- 
grammes, parity, opposition, 
partial approval, 15876 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 

Soviet Union (trade), 15385 A ; 
(trade), 10812 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Butter, imports into U.K., 
limitation, agrmt., 10201 A , 
limitation removed, 10505 C 
United States, Relations with. 

TT.B. 311 million loan, 10310 O 
Virolainen, M. Johannes, 

Foreign Minister, appointment, 
16394 B 

Wiherhcimo, M. Tolvo. 

Defence Minister, appointment, 
10394 B 

FISHERIES- 

(So© also under individual 
countries.) 

Catches. 

British catches in Northern 
waters, figs. (1957), 16495 O 
Faro© Wand®. 

Territorial waters, Fardose de- 
mands (extension to 12 miles, 
termination of Anglo-Danish 
Fishery Convention), Danish 
Govt. 's conduct of negotia- 
tions, U.K.-l lanish talks, 
16489 A ; British catches, 
figs, (3 957), 16495 O 
High Seas. 

Convention (Daw of the Boa 
Conference, 1958), 10411 A 
Icelandic Fisheries Dispute, 

Territorial waters, Icelandic ex- 
tension to 12 miles, U.K., Fr. 
non-recognition, Soviet recog- 
nition, W. European countries’ 
reactions, conference (Tho 
Hague, July 1958, Icelandic 
action condemned), NATO 
discussions, TJ.K. trawlers 
operate inside 12 -mile limit 
under naval protection, Ice- 
landic-U.K. note exchange, 
18478 A; British catches, 
figs. (1957), 16495 O 
Overfishing. 

International Fisheries Con- 
vention (1940), accessions (W. 
Germany, 1954, Soviet Union, 
1958), 16230 D 

Law of the Sea Oonforonoo 
(1958), convention, 16411 A 
Seal Fisheries. 

North Pacific Seal Pact, signa- 
ture, 15120 A 
Territorial Waters. 

Definition (Law of the Sea 
Conference, 1958), discussion , 
convention, disagreement on 
extent, 16411 A 

Faroe Is., proposed extension 
to 12 miles, 16489 A 

Iceland, extension to 12 miles, 
16478 A 

FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURE ORGANIZATION 
(FACX) 

See under main heading United 
Nations Organization. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN). 

See main hdg China (Nationalist 
Government). 

FRANCE. 

Air Force. 

Chief of Air Staff (Geldo), 10130 
D ; (Jouhaud vice Gelde), 
10503 B 

Inspector-Gen., appointments 
(Goldo), 15827 F; (Bailly), 
3 6130 D 

Aircraft Industry. 

Indian orders (Mysttres), 15428 
O 

Alcoholism. 

Anti -alcohol legislation, ban 
on sale of alcoholic drinks to 
children in public bars etc., 
Natl. Assembly approval, 
Mend 6s - France decrees 
(bouilUura de cru, etc.) with- 
drawn, 15388 A 

Consumption, figs. (1955), 
15388 A 

Deaths, figs. (1953-55), 35388 A 

Algeria. 

(See also main hdg., letter A 
and suhhdgs. Morocco, Rela- 
tions with, Tunisia, Relations 
with below.) 

Emergency Powors Act, exten- 
sion to Metropolitan France, 
15847 A ; renewal, 15882 A 

Military coup (13 May, 1958), 
Govt, offices occupied, Cttoo 
of Public Safety (Massu, 
IMbocque, etc.), proclaimed, 
appeal to Gen. do Gaulle to 
form Govt., Gen. Salan en- 
trusted by French Govt, with 
maintenance of order, assump- 
tion of civil, military powors, 
local Cttees. of PubUo Safety 
formed, call to Pros. Coty for 
Govt, of Safety under Gen. de 
Gaulle, French Govt.’s Emer- 
gency Powers Bill, M. Sous- 
tollo’s flight from Paris to 
Algiers, Cttoo. of Public Safety 
for Algeria and Sahara formed 
(jt. presidents, Massu, Sid 
Cara), decision atatutaire is- 
sued by Gen. Salan, 16255 A ; 
apptmts., promotions, etc. 
under de Gaulle Government 
(Delegate- General, Salan, etc.), 
16279 A 

Terrorist incidents in France, 

3 5045 A; 15847 A; 15882 
A ; 10183 A , Soo also Vol 
XII 

Antarctica. 

See main hdg., letter A. 

Argentina, Relations with. 

Former French undertakings, 
French compensation claims, 
15690 A; settlement, agroo- 
mont, 15897 A 

Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments Bystom, debt settle- 
ment, agreements signed, 
15879 A 

Armed Forces. 

(See also Air Force, Army, 
Navy.) 

Chief of Staff, General Ely, 
resignation, Gen. LorUlot, ap- 
pointment, 16255 A ; Gen. 
Loriliot, resignation, General 
Ely, re-apptmt., 16279 A 

Reduction, annoemt., 15959 D 

Reservists, recall (Algerian 
operations), decrees (Aug. 
1955, April 1956), inoidents, 
16183 A 

Army. 

Apptmts., Chief of Staff 
(Loriliot), Supreme Com dr., 
Algoria (Salan), 16183 A ; 
Chief of Staff (Zeller), Deputy 
Supreme Comdr., Algeria 
(Jouhaud), 16279 A; opera- 
tional command Algoria 
(Challe vice Jouhaud), 16503 B 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Atomic Energy and Research, 
Atomic weapons, French inten- 
tion to possess (de Gaulle- 
D lilies talks), 10303 C 
Nuclear tests, detection, 
Geneva conference of experts, 
see under main hdg. Atomic 
Energy and Research. 
Shipping, nuclear propulsion, 
soo subhdg. Shipping below. 
Arariol, M. Vincent, 

French Govt, crisis (Algerian 
military coup), correspondence 
with Gen. de Gaulle, 16279 A 
Bidault, M. Georges. 

Christian Democracy Movomt., 
founder, 16558 A 
Bourg&s-Maiwoury, M. Maurice. 
Algeria, policy statemt , 15015 
A ; Emergency Powors Bill 
confidence vote, loi-cadre, 
defeat, 15847 A; Emergency 
Powers Bill, renewal, parity, 
statement, 15882 A 
de Gaulle, investiture, opposi- 
tion, 16279 A 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
opposition, 16558 A 
Minister of Interior, appoint- 
ment, 15847 A ; resignation, 
10203 A 

Prime Minister, policy statemt., 
investiture vote, 15597 A , 
resignation, 15847 A 
Brouillet, M. Rend. 

Algeria, Soc.-Gen., apptmt., 
16279 A 
Cabinet. 

Bourgfcs -Maunoury Cabinet, 
formation, 15597 A ; apptmts., 
15087 C; resignatn., 15847 A 
Cabinets (Sep. 1944-June 1950), 
list, 16279 A 

do Gaulle Cabinet, formation, 
16279 A 

Gaillard Cabinet, formation, 
15847 A; apptmts., 15870 D , 
resignation, 16203 A 
Mollet Cabinet, resignation, 
15597 A 

Pflimlin Cabinet, formation, 
10255 A ; resignation, 16279 a 
Cambodia, Relations with. 
Economic eld, Fr assistance, 
15706 A 

Norodom Sihanouk, Paris visits, 
statement (Fr.-Camb. rela- 
tions, Camb. membership of 
French Union), 15706 A 
Canada, Relation® with. 
Anglo-French Intervention In 
Egypt, Canadian policy, Oppo- 
sition criticisms, statements by 
Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. 
Pearson, 15320 A 
Mollet - St. Laurent discussions 
(Ottawa), 15457 A 
Centre of Republican Reform. 

Formation, aims, 10558 A 
Chaban-Dclmas, M. Jacques. 
Defence Minister, appointmt., 
15847 A ; resignation, 16203 A 
NATO Defence Ministers’ mtg. 
(Apr. 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

U.N.R., membership, 16558 A 
Channel Tunnel Project. 

Joint Study Group, creation, 
15729 A; chairmen (Sir I. 
Kirkpatrick, M. Rend Massi- 
gli), 15940 B 

Chevign£, M. Pierre de. 

Defence Minister, appointment, 
16255 A ; resignation, 16279 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Algeria, F.L.N* Govt.-in-exile, 
Chinese recognition, 16410 A 
Trade, French export controls, 
relaxation, 15607 A ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 


FRANCE (cont,) 

Christian Democracy. 

See subheading M.R.P. below. 
Civil Aviation. 

Air France, U.S. loan (airliner 
purchase), 15824 B 
Moscow - Pans service, opening, 
16324 B 

Paris-Tokio transpolar service 
(Air France), opened, 10127 A 
Coal. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community). 
Production, E.C S.C. provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
Communist Party, 
de GauIIo, General, declaration 
of readiness to assume powers 
of the Republic, Communist 
Party’s attack, 16255 A 
Tillon, M. Charles, rehabilita- 
tion, 15431 O 
Constitution. 

Constitutional reform, Articles 
17, 49, 50, 51, 90, amendment 
(confidence votes, dissolution 
of Assbly., ©to.), Nat. Assbly. 
approval, 16163 A ; further 
debate, Govt, absolute maj. 
only with Communist support, 
16279 A 

Constitutional Reform Bill (de 
Ganlio govt, to draft proposals 
for submission to referendum), 
approval, 16279 A 
Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
drafted by Ministerial Cttee., 
examined by Consultative 
Ottee., approved by do Gaulle 
| Cabinet, text published (Sep. 
1958), 10529 A (for corrigen- 
dum to Art 29, sco Vol. XII, 
16670 A) ; roforendum, results 
(France, Algoria, Overseas 
Dopts and Territories), Con- 
stitution la force, 16541 A 

Corsica. 

Military coup , Cttoe. of Publio 
Safety sot up, 16255 A ; Fr. 
Govt, reactions, Nat. Assbly. 
condemnation, M. Arrighi 
(Corsican deputy), deprived of 
parity, imxmmity, do Gaulle 
govt.’s apptmts., 10279 A ; 
M, Arrighi' s parity, privileges 
restored, 16327 C 
Coty, President Ren& 

Algoria, statement, 15645 A ; 
military coup, message to 
Army in Algeria* 16255 A ; 
discussions with party leaders, 
etc., message to Council of the 
Republic, Nat. Assbly. (war- 
ning of Imminent civil war, 
decision to ask Gen de Gaulle 
to form Govt,), 16279 A 
Council of the Republic. 
Adjournment (June 1958), 
16279 A 

Constitutional Reform Bill (de 
Gaulle govt, to draft proposals 
for submission to referendum), 
approval, 16279 A 
Emergency Powers Bill (Alg.), 
approval, 15847 A; renewals, 
16255 A; 16279 A 
Emergency Powers Bill 
("Plot agst. the Republic**), 
approval, 16255 A 
Franco - German agreements 
(Saar, Moselle, Upper Rhine), 
ratification, 15303 A 
Overseas territories, constitu- 
tional advancement, loi-caclrc, 
economic and political decrees, 
approval, 15585 A 
Special Powers Bill (de Gaulle 
govt, granted full powers for 
G months), approval, 16279 A 
Couvc de MurvIH®, M. Maurice. 

Foreign Alin.., apptmt,, 16279 A 
Currency. 

Franc, devaluations, so© Vol. 
XXL 



FRANCE (coni.) 

Baiadier, M. Edouard, 
de Gaulie, investiture, support, 
16279 A 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
opposition, 16558 A 
Before* M* Michel. 

TVTir>- lor Justice, appomtmt., 
16279 A 
Defence. 

(See also Air Force, Army, 
Navy.) 

Armed forces, reduction, an- 
nouncement, 15959 I) 

Atomic weapons, French inten- 
tion to possess (de Gaulle- 
Dulles talks), 16303 C 
Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A; (1955), W.E.U. 
figs., 15723 A; (1956, actual, 
1957, forecast), NATO figs., 
16006 A 

Missile bases in France, French 
attitude, 15965 A 
Strategic Reserves, Comdr. 

(Platte), 16503 B 
Delfoecque, M. Leon. 

Algerian military coup , organi- 
zer, Cfctee. of Public Safety, 
member, 16255 A 
Republican Conventn., national 
commissioner, 16558 A 
U.N.R., membership, 16558 A 
Denmark, Relations with. 
Northern TeL Co., cable services 
in France, French take-over, 
15648 E 
Departments. 

Loire-Infdrietire, Charents- 
Infdrleure, renamed (Loire - 
Atlantioue, Charente- 
Msritime), 15707 C 
Depreus, M. Edouard. 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
opposition, speech, 16558 A 
Independent Socialist Party, 
Sec. -Gen., 18558 A 
Union of Democratic Forces, 
member, 16558 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Gorge to Tunisia), 
15329 A; (Parodi to Morocco), 
15925 A J Argentina (du 
Chayla), Austria (de Crouy- 
CJhanel), W. Germany (Sey- 
doux), Ghana (de Guiringaud), 
Italy (Palewski), S. Africa 
(Belay), S. Vietnam (LaJou- 
etfce), 16561 A 
Disarmament Negotiations. 

See main Mgs. “ Summit ** 
Conferences, and United 
Nations Organization. 
Education. 

National Institute of Applied 
Sciences, establishment, 15412 
E 

Universities, see separate sub- 
hdg* 

Youth and Sport, High Com- 
missioner, apptmt. (Maurice 
Herzog), 16436 B 
Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention In Egypt after Israeli 
attack, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
demand for Anglo - French 
withdrawal, U.K. denial of 
alleged Anglo-French collusion 
with Israel, Anglo-French-Isr. 
withdrawal after arrival of 
UNEF, Egyptian breaches of 
cease-fire, Anglo-French casu- 
alties (final figs.), Egyptian 
military equipment captured, 
15316 A ; Anglo-French-Isr. 
rejection of Soviet demand for 
compensation, to Egypt, 15370 
A 

Cotton, French purchase, agree- 
ment, 15648 G 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Egyptian expulsion of French 
nationals, French protest to 
U.N., U.N. General Assembly 
debate, 15389 A 
Industrial undertakings (Fr. 
shareholdings), French banks 
and insurance companies, com- 
pulsory sale, 15555 A ; (Fr. 
companies), compulsory sale, 
15608 E 

Suez Canal, Anglo-French ship- 
ping, Egyptian threat of 
discrimination, U.K. refuta- 
tion, 15341 A; re-opening, ad- 
ministration and. operation, 
Egyptian declaration, French 
criticism, insistence on “ six 
principles,” continued French 
boycott of Canal, Canal Co. 
status, French legislation, 
15545 A ; French boycott 
ended, dues, payment arrange- 
ments, 15608 B 
Suez Canal, salvage operations, 
see main heading Shipping. 
Elections. 

National Assbly. (Nov, 1958), 
see Vol. NIL 

Presidential (Dec. 1958), see 
Vol. XII. 

Electoral Law. 

General elections, electoral de- 
crees (Oct. 1958), see Vol. XII. 
Electricity. 

Electricity grid, French-U.K. 
energy exchange (submarine 
cable), agreement, 15739 A 
Ely, General Paul-Henri. 

Chief of Staff, Armed Forces, 
resignation, 16255 A ; re- 
apptmt., 16279 A 
Emigration. 

Canada, French emigrants to, 
figs. (1957), 16054 C 
Euratom. 

See main hdg. European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
European Common Market. 

See main heading European 
Economic Community, 
European Parliamentary Aashly. 
See main hdg., letter E. 

Faure, M. Edgar. 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
support, 16558 A 
Finance Minister, appointment, 
16255 A ; resignation, 16279 A 
Radical Party, dissident R.G.R. 
group, leader, 16558 A 
Faure, M. Maurice, 
de Gaulle, Investiture, support, 
16279 A 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
support, 16558 A 
W.E.U. Cel. mtg. (Mar. 1958), 
attendance, 16238 A 

Fifth Republic. 

See subhdg. Constitution above. 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
(See also Vol. XII.) 

Financial situation, M. Schu- 
man’s report to President (Oct. 
1957), M. Gaiilard’s policy 
statement, 15847 A 
Loans (de Gaulle govt., 3| p.c.), 
results, 16279 A 
Fisheries. 

Icelandic fisheries dispute, see 
main heading Fisheries. 

Frey* M. Roger. 

U.N.R., membership, 16558 A 
Gaillard, M. F&ix. 

Algeria, Mor. -Tunisian media- 
tion offer, statemt., 15915 A 
de Gaulle, investiture, support, 
16279 A 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
support, 16558 A 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Gaillard, M. Felix. 

Macnufian, Mr., Paris talks, 
jt. co mmuni que (N. Africa, 
NATO, etc ), 15883 A 
Minister of Finance, Economic 
Affairs and Planning, appoint- 
ment, 15597 A; resignation, 
15847 A 

North Atlantic Council, HeadB 
of Governments meeting (Dec., 

1957) , statement, 15965 A 
Prime Minister, policy state- 
ment (Algeria, finance, etc.), 
investiture vote, 15847 A ,* 
resignation, 16203 A 

Radical Party, leader, election, 
16558 A 

“ Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Tunisia, arms supply, state- 
ment, 15883 A ; Sakhiet 
bombing, Bizerta, resumption 
of negotiations with Tunisian 
Govt., etc., statements (Feb.- 
April 1958), 16203 A 
Gaulle, General Charles de. 
Adenauer, Dr., meeting (Sep. 

1958) , jt. declaration of com- 
mon aims, 16392 D 

Algerian visits, see Vol. XII. 
Defence Minister, appointment, 
16279 A 

Dulles, Mr., Paris visit (July 
1958), jt. communique 16303 C 
Fifth Republic, referendum 
campaign (Madagascar, Fr. 
Equatorial Africa, Fr. West 
Africa, Algeria, metropolitan 
France), statements, 16541 A 
French Govt, crisis (Algerian 
military coup), declaration of 
15 May, 1958 (readiness to 
assume powers of the Repub.), 
Socialist, Communist, Trade 
Unions’ reactions, Press Conf., 
Paris (19 May), statement, 
replies to questions, 16255 A ; 
meeting with M. Pflimlin, 
statement of 27 May (prepara- 
tions to form govt, begun), 
correspondence with M. Auriol, 
task of forming govt, accepted, 
meetings with political leaders, 
cabinet formed, 16279 A 
Macmillan, Mr., Paris visit 
(June 1958), jt. communique, 
16303 C 

President, election, see Vol. 
XII. 

Prime Min., investiture vote, 
speech, 16279 A 
“ Summit ” conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

East Berlin, militia parade. 
Western Powers' protest, 
15358 B 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Adenauer - de Gaulle meeting 
(Sep. 1958), jt. declaration of 
common aims, 16392 D 
Adenauer - Mollet meeting 
(Paris), Euratom and Com- 
mon Market projects, 15393 A 
Alsace Canal, Upper Rhine 
waters. Franco - German 
convention, French and Ger- 
man ratification, 15303 A 
Arms, jt. production, develop- 
ment, Fr.-Ger. -Italian talks, 
16006 A; 16238 A 
Ballistic research centre (St. 
Louis), jt. French-German 
operation, agnnt., 16238 A 
Berlin, status, proposed trans- 
fer to E. German Govt, of 
Soviet responsibilities in East 
Berlin (M. Khrushchev’s 
speech, Nov. 1958), Fr., E. 
German, W. German, U.K., 
U.S. reactions. Free City 
status for W. Berlin, Soviet 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Germany (Western), Relations 

with. 

Govt.'s proposals, 16505 A ; 
Soviet notes to France, U.K., 
U.S., six-months’ time limit 
set for 4 -Power agnnt. on 
Berlin, 16517 A 
Franco -German cultural com- 
mission, first meeting, 15510 A 
German re-unification, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volltskammer speech), 
15785 A ; Bundestag resolutn. 
(July 1958), West German 
Govt.’s proposals (Sept.) to 
France, Soviet Union, U.K., 
U.S. for 4-Power commission, 
E. German counter-proposals, 
Soviet supporting notes to 
France, U K., U.S., Fr., U.K , 
U.S. replies (support for West 
German proposals), second 
Bundestag resolution (Oct.), 
Adenauer-Smimov meetings, 
Soviet-West German note ex- 
changes, 16505 A 
German reunification. Western 
Powers’ working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 
Guided missiles, jt. Fr.-German 
research, plans, 15723 A 
Liner Pasteur , W. German 
purchase, 15810 O 
Mo8eUe canalization scheme. 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agreements, ratifications, 
15303 A 

Saar, political and economic 
status, Franco-German agree- 
ments before the incorpora- 
tion of the Saar in W. Ger., 
15303 A ; reconciliation of 
Saar jurisdiction with French 
law, Fr.-German mixed court 
set up, 15858 O 
Support costs, continued Ger- 
man contributions, agreement 
(1956-57), Fr. - U.K. - U.S. 
request for extension (1957-58) 
15285 A ; German contribute. 
(1957-58), agreement, 15723 
A ; (1958-59), French request, 
16238 A 

Herriot, M. Edouard. 

Death, 15488 A 

Honours and Awards. 

Liberation Cross (Sir W. 
Churchill), 16292 B 
Midaille militatre (Gen. Salan), 
16279 A 

Ordre du m6rite du travail , 
creation, 15392 D 

Independent Socialist Party. 
Formation (split from Socialist 
party on new Constitution), 
16558 A 

Sec.-Gen., apptmt. (Depreux), 
16558 A 

India, Relations with. 

Algeria, F.L.N. Govt.-in-exile, 
Indian attitude, 16468 A 
Anglo-French military Inter- 
vention In Egypt, Indian 
attitude, Mr. Nehru’s state- 
ment, 15308 A 

Economic, tech, co-operation, 
agreement, 16061 B 
French aircraft, Indian pur- 
chase {MysUrts), 15428 C 

Indonesia, Relations with. 
Algeria, F.L.N. Govt.-in-exile, 
Indonesian recognition, 16468 
A 

Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, French re- 
jection, 16043 A 

Information Services. 
Information Office, creation, 
15676 A 
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FRANCE (cont.) 

Internal Security. 

Algerian military coup, state 
of emergency proclaimed, ex- 
treme right-wing organiza- 
tions dissolved, army leave 
cancelled, gendarmerie reser- 
vists recalled, troops, police 
deployed in Paris, 1 6255 A ; 
press censorship. Radio Algiers 
broadcasts jammed, Repub- 
lican security guards sent to 
Marseilles, Paris demonstra- 
tions, etc., 10270 A 
Algerian terrorist incidents in 
Franco, 15615 A; 15817 A; 
15882 A ; 16183 A 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Algeria, F.L.N. Govt.-in-oxilo, 
Iraqi recognition, 16410 A 
Diplomatic relations, French 
offer of re-establishment, Iraqi 
rejection, 18520 A. 

Israel, Relations with. 

French credits, approval, 15556 
0; incr., approval, 15648 H 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Anglo-French military 
intervention In Suez Canal 
area, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
demand for Anglo-Fronch-Isr. 
withdrawal, U.K. denial of 
alleged Anglo-French collusion 
with Israel, Anglo - French 
withdrawal after arrival of 
TJNEF, 15310 A ; Israeli 
refusal to withdraw from 
Gaza Strip, etc., French re- 
fusal to support IT. NT. sanc- 
tions, 15441 A 

Meir, Mrs., Israeli For. Min., 
Paris visit (Aug. 1958), state- 
ments, 16333 A 
Italy, Relation# with. 

Arms, Jt. production, develop- 
ment, Fr.-G or, -Italian talks, 
16006 A; 36238 A 
Fanfani, Signor, Paris visit, jt. 

statement, 36421 A 
Mont Blanc road tunnel pro- 
ject, agreement, French ratifi- 
cation, 15301 0 
Japan, Relations with.* 

War debts (Fr. Xndo-Ohtna), 
Jap* settlement, agreement, 
15624 E 

Jordan, Relations with* 

Algeria, French arrest of Nat. 
loaders, anti-French demon- 
strations, 15329 A ; F.L.N. 
Govt.-in-oxilo, Jordanian rec- 
ognition, 16430 A 
Lucent©, M. Robert. 

Algeria, Emergency Powers 
Bill, renewal, parity, state- 
ment, 15882 A ; lot-cadre. pro- 
posal, parliamentary statomt., 
15847 A 

Algeria, Minister for, re-appfc., 
15597 A; 1584 7 A; resigna- 
tion, 16203 A 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
support, 105 58 A 
French Govt, crisis (Algerian 
military emp), telegram to 
Gon. do Gaulle, invostlturo 
vote, support, 16279 A 
Laos, Relations with. 
Laotian-French conventions 
(judicial, commercial etc.), 
signature, 15339 A 
Palhet Lao negotiations, Lao- 
, tian Government attitude, 
French support, 15672 A 
Lebanon, Relations with* 
Lebanese crisis, landing of 
U.S. troops, etc., see main 
hdg. United Nations Organiza- 
tion, subhdg, “ Lobaneso situ- 
ation.” 

Libya, Relations with. 

Algeria, Libyan -Tunisian sup- 
port for independence, 15376 
A ; F.L.N. Govt.-in-cxile, 
Libyan recognition, French 
protest, 16410 A 


FRANCE (cont.) 

LoriSIot, General Henri. 

Chief of Staff, Armed Forces, 
appointment, 16255 A ; resig- 
nation, 16279 A 
Luxemburg, Relations with. 
Moselle canalization scheme, 
French compensation to Lux. 
railways, Franco -Gennau- 

Luxemburg agreements, ratifi- 
cations, 15303 A 
Mayer, M. Reu£. 

ISuropean Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, High Authority, Presi- 
dent, re-election, 15375 C ; 
resignation, 15951 A 
Mend ds-France, M. Pierre. 
Algoria, Mor.-Tun. mediation 
offer, consideration plea, 15915 
A 

do Gaulle, investiture, opposi- 
tion, 36279 A 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
opposition, statemt., 1G541 A ; 
10558 A 
Missiles. 

Boo subhdg. Defence above. 
Mittcrand, M. Francois. 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
opposition, 16558 A 
Union of Democratic Forces, 
member, 16558 A 
Moch, M. Jules. 

do Gaulle, investiture, support, 
16279 A 

Interior, Minister of, appoint- 
ment, 16255 A ; resignation, 
16279 A 
Mollet, M. Guy. 

Adenauer, Dr., Paris meeting 
(Euratom, Common Market, 
©to.), 15393 A 

Algeria, French arrest of Nat. 
leaders, statement, 15329 A 
Algerian insurrection, settle- 
ment proposals, appeal to 
French political leaders for 
support, 15645 A 
Disarmament, Bulganin-Mollet 
correspondence, 15517 A 
Eisenhower, Pros., Washington 
discussions, 15457 A 
Europoan Common Market, 
parity, statements, 15393 A 
Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
support, speoch, 10558 A 
Franco - Soviet relations, Bul- 
ganin's letter, 15625 A 
French Govt, crisis (Algerian 
military coup), letter to Gen. 
de Gaulle, support for de 
Gaulle investiture, 16279 A 
Govt., formation attempt, in- 
vestiture refused, 15847 A 
Maomillan, Mr., Paris discus- 
sions, 15457 A 

Minister of State, appointment, 
16255 A ; re-apptmt., 16279 A 
Prime Min., resignatn., 15597 A 
Saar, Franco-German agrmts., 
parity, statement, 15303 A 
St. Laurent, Mr., Ottawa dis- 
cussions, 15457 A 
Socialist Party, Sec.- General, 
re-election, 16558 A 
Suez Canal crisis, Bulganin- 
Mollet correspondence (Sep., 
Oct. 1956), publication, 15625 
A 

Visits (Washington, Ottawa), 
15457 A 

Morocco, Relations with. 
Administrative, technical co- 
operation agreemt., 15925 A 
Algeria, Moroccan proposals for 
mediated settlement, Sultan’s 
discussions with Algerian lea- 
ders, Franco -Moroccan nego- 
tiations suspended by France, 
Sultan’s Tunis visit, joint 
Tunisian-Moroccan declara- 
tion, French arrest of Algerian 
leaders, Moroccan protests, 
anti-French demonstrations 
(Mekn&s riots), 15329 A; 


FRANCE (coat.) 

Morocco, Relations with. 

Mor.-Tun. mediation offer, 
15915 A; Fr. arrest of F.L.N. 
leaders, international, inquiry 
commission, apptmt., 15925 
A ; Mor.-Tunisian mediation 
offer, French rejection (M. 
Pineau’s Btatemt.), 16047 A ; 
French arrest of F.L.N. 
leaders, international inquiry 
commission, breakdown, 16223 
A ; F.L.N. Govt. -in-exile, 
Moroccan recognition, French 
protest, 16410 A 
Algerian -Moroccan frontier, 
delimitation commission, ap- 
pointment, 15925 A 
Arrests (El Glaouri’s sons), 
French protest, Moroccan re- 
jection, 15648 D 
Cultural agreemt., 15925 A 
de Gaulle, Gen., cordial message 
to King Mohammed V (June 
3958), 16304 0 

Diplomatic relations, suspen- 
sion, resumption, 15925 A 
Financial agreements, 15925 A ; 
16223 A 

French officers, Moroccan trial 
in absentia , death sentences, 
French indignation, sentences 
quashed by Moroccan Supreme 
Court, 16223 A 
French troops in Morocoo, 
French suspension of negotia- 
tions on status, 15329 A ; 
15379 A 

Ifni, Moroccan irregulars’ at- 
tack, French help to Spani- 
ards, Moroccan allegations, 
French denial, 15895 A 
Judicial agreemt., 15925 A 
Mauritania, Moroccan sover- 
eignty olahns, Fr. rejection, 
16223 A 

Moroccan u Liberation Army,” 
activities in Algeria, Mauri- 
tania, 15925 A ; activities in 
Spanish Saharan territories, 
Mauritania, joint Fr. -Spanish 
counter-offensive, 16223 A 
Moroooan overseas interests, 
Spanish representation, Fr. 
protest, 15668 A 
Moselle River. 

Canalization soheme, Franco - 
German-Luxemburg agrmt,, 
ratifications. 15303 A 
Motor Industry. 

Renault— Italian Alfa Romeo 
coys., oo-operation agrmt., 
16442 D 
Motoring. 

Third party insurance com- 
pulsory, legislation, 15896 B 
M.R.P. (Popular Republican 
Party). 

Christian Democracy, new 
organization (Christian Demo- 
cracy Movement, Nat. Cttee. 
of Unity for Christian Demo- 
cracy), formation, aims, 
16558 A 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
support, 36541 A 
Mutter, M, AndrA 
Algeria, Minister for, apptmt., 
16255 A ; resignation, 16279 A 
National Assembly. 

Adjournment (Jan. 1958), 
36279 A 

Algoria, Constitutional reforms, 
loi-cadre , rejection, 15847 A 
Algeria, French arrest of Nat. 
leaders, M. Mollet’s statement, 
Assembly support, 15329 A 
Alsace Canal, Upper Rhine 
waters, Franco- German con- 
vention, ratification, 15303 A 
Anti-alcohol legislation, enact- 
ment, 15388 A 


FRANCE (cont.) 

National Assembly, 
Constitutional reform, Articles 
17, 49, 50, 51, 90, amendment, 
approval, 16163 A; further 
debate. Govt, absolute major, 
only with Communist support, 
16279 A 

Constitutional Reform Bill (de 
Gaulle govt, to draft proposals 
for submission to referendum), 
approval, 16279 A 
Emergency Powers Bill (Alg.), 
provisions (extension to Metro- 
politan France), enactment, 
15847 A ; renewal, 15882 A ; 
renewals, 16255 A ; 16279 A 
Emergency Powers Bill 
(“Plot agst tho Republic”), 
approval, 16255 A 
European Common Market, 
debate, support, 15393 A 
Mont Blanc, road tunnel pro- 
ject, Franco -Italian agreemt., 
ratification, 15361 C 
Moselle canalization scheme. 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agrmts., ratification, 15303 A 
Overseas territories, constitu- 
tional advancement, lot-cadre , 
economic and political decrees, 
approval, 15585 A ; loi-cadre, 
French Cameroons, self -govt., 
statute, approval, 15606 B 
Parliamentary groups, mini- 
mum size, increase, 15914 C 
Saar, Franco -German treaty, 
debate, ratification, 15303 A 
Sahara, eoonomio development, 
jt. organization, provisions, 
legislation enacted, 16697 A 
Shipbuilding (Govt, subsidies) 
BUI, enactment, 15810 O 
Special Powers Bill (de Gaulle 
govt, granted full powers for 
6 months), approval, 16279 A 
Tunisia, Sakhiet raid, support 
for Govt., basis for negotia- 
tions with Tunisia (Murphy- 
Beeley formula), rejection, 
fall of Gaillard Government, 
16203 A 
Navy. 

Aircraft carrier ( OUmenceau ), 
launching, 15926 D 
Carrier catapult, U.K. design, 
adoption, 15723 A 
Strength, 15624 A 
New Zealand, Relation# with. 
Diplomatic missions, embassy 
status, annourioemt., 15666 F 
Oversea# Territories. 

See main heading French Union, 
and also individual territories. 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Algeria, F.L.N. Govt.-in-exfie, 
Pak. recognition, 16410 A ; 
corrigendum, 16510 B 
Patriotic Revolutionary Party. 

Formation, 15903 C 
Pelletier, M. Emile. 

Interior, Minister of, apptmt., 
16279 A 
Petroleum. 

Consumption, figs. (1956), 
16153 A 

Govt, shares In prospecting 
coys., sale of certificates to 
private individuals, 16153 A 
Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions relaxed, 15386 A; 
petrol rationing, ending, price 
increase, 15635 A 
Saharan oil resources, see main 
heading Algeria, subheading 
“ Sahara.” 

Pfllmlin, M. Pierre. 

Algerian military coup, state- 
ments, 16255 A ; meeting 
with Gen. de Gaulle, parity, 
statements, 16279 A 
Cabinet, formation attempt, 
failure, 15597 A 
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Pflimlin, M. Pierre. 

Finance Minister, appointing, 
15847 A ; resignation, 16203 A 
Minister of State, apptment., 
16279 A 

Prime Minister, investituie 
vote, speech (constitutional 
reform, financial and economic 
policy, Algeria, relations ’with 
Morocco, Tunisia), 16255 A; 
resignation, 16279 A 
Pisay, M* Antoine. 

Finance Min., apptmt., 16279 A 
French. Govt, crisis (Algerian 
military coup), discussions with. 
Gen. de Gaulle, 16279 A 
Govt., formation attempt, in- 
vestiture refused, 15847 A 
Plueaii, M. Christian. 

Algeria, Mor.-Tun. mediation 
offer, rejection (refusal to 1 
deal with F.L.N.), 15915 A ; 
16047 A 

Algerian question, statements 
in U.N. Gen. Assbly , 15505 A; 
16047 A 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt after Israeli 
attack, discussions with Brit. 
Govt. (London), withdrawal 
of Anglo-French forces, 15316 
A 

de Gaulle, investiture, opposi- 
tion, 16279 A 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
opposition, 16558 A 
Foreign Min., re-appointment, 
15597 A ; 15847 A ; resigna- 
tion, 16203 A 

North Atlantic Council mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

SJBATO, Manila mtg. (Mar. *53), 
attendance, 18131 A 
‘ tf Summit ” conference, see 
mam hdg., letter S. 

Tunisia, arms supply, state- 
ments, Washington visit, 
15883 A; Sakhiet bombing, 
resumption of negotiations 
with Tunisian Govt., parity, 
statements (Feb., April, 1958), 
16203 A 

Visits (Washington, Ottawa), 
15457 A; (Washington), 15883 
A ; (Saigon), 16208 C 
Pleven, M. Ren&. 

Cabinet formation attempt, 
failure, 16255 A 
Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
support, 16558 A 
Foreign Minister, appointment, 
16255 A ; resignation, 16279 A 
Poland, Relations with. 

Cultural agreement, 15668 B 
Scientists, exchange agreement, 
15826 D 

Popular Republican Party. 

See subhdg. M.R.P. above. 
Population. 

Figs. (Jan. 1957), 15577 A; 
(Jan. 1958), 16037 C 
Posts»Telegraphs andTelephoncs. 
International Cable services in 
France, French take-over, 
15648 E 
President. 

Election, see Vol. XII, 

Press. 

Franc- Tireur, title changed 
(Paris- Journal), 15879 0 
Prix Gonconrt. 

Awards (1957, M. Vailland), 
15935 A ; (1958, F. Walder), 
16565 D 
Radical Party. 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
support, 16541 A ; 16558 A 
Internal dissensions (official 
Radical Party, Dissident Radi- 
cals, R.G.R. group), 16558 A 
Leader, election (Gaillard), j 
16558 A j 


: FRANCE (cent.) 

Radical Party. 

North Africa, settlement of 
disputes, call for Fr.-Mor.- 
Tun. negotiations, 15915 A 
Ramadier, M. Paul, 
de Gaulle, investiture, support, 
16279 A 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
support, 16558 A 
Referendum. 

See subhdg. Constitution above 
Republican Convention. 
Formation, policy statement, 
16558 A 

National Commissioner (Del- 
becque), 16558 A 
Rumania, Relations with. 

French citizens in Rumania, 
Rum. Govt.’s nationality 
orders, Fr. protest, 16477 A 
Saar. 

See subhdg. Germany (Wes- 
tern), Relations with, above. 
Salon, General Raoul. 

Algeria, Delegate- General, ap- 
pointment, 16279 A 
Algeria, Supreme Alii. Coindr., 
apptmt., 16183 A 
Algerian military coup, en- 
trusted by French Govt, with 
maintenance of order, assump- 
tion of civil, military powers, 
decision statuaire (definition 
of tasks of Alg. Cttoes. of 
Public Safety), issued, 16255 A 
Murder attempt, 16245 A 
San Marino, Relations with. 

San Marino Govt, crisis, “ Pro- 
visional Govt/% Fr. recogni- 
tion, 15834 A 
Schutnsn, M. Robert. 
Charlemagne prize, award 
(Dec 1957), 15940 C 
European Parity. Assembly, 
President, election, 16092 A 
Financial situation, report to 
President (Oct. 1957), 15847 A 
National Cttee. of Unity for 
Christian. Democracy, founder, 
16558 A 
Shipping. 

Liners, Prance, construction 
begun, Pasteur , sale to West 
Germany, 15810 C 
Nuclear propulsion, tanker, pro - 
ject, 16514 A 

Union des Constructions Navales 
de VAtlantique, merger of 
Penhoet and Loire companies, 
15338 A 
Socialist Party. 

Algeria, negotiations with Nat. 
leaders, 15329 A 
de Gaulle, General, declaration 
of readiness to assume powers 
of the Republic, Socialist 
Party’s attack, 16255 A 
Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
snpport, 16541 A ; 16558 A 
Philip, M. Andr6, expulsion, 
16025 C 

See.-Gem., re-election (Mollet), 
16558 A 

Soviet Communist Party, 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, M.Khru- 
schev’s letter, rejection, 15831 
A 

Split (Fifth Republic, Consti- 
tution), Independent Socialist 
Party, formation, 16558 A 
SowstsUt, M. Jacques. 

Algeria, Nat. AssbZy. debates, 
loi-cadre , support, 15847 A ; 
Govt. Special Powers Bill, 
support, 15882 A 
Algerian military coup (May 
1958), escape from Paris, 
arrival in Algiers, address to 
Moslem demonstration, tour 
of country, 16255 A 
Information, Minister of, ap- 
pointment, 16279 A 
U.N.R., leader, 16558 A 


FRANCE (coni.) I 

Soviet Union, Relations with. j 
Algeria, jt. Soviet-U.A.R. at- 
tack on French policy, French 
protest, 16228 A 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention m Egypt, . Anglo - 
French-Israeli rejection of 
Soviet demand for compensa- 
tion to Egypt, 15370 A 
Berlin, status, proposed trans- 
fer to E. German Govt, of 
Soviet responsibilities in East 
Berlin (M. Khrushchev’s 
speech, Nov. 1958), Fr., East 
German, W. German, U.K., 
U.S. reactions. Free City 
status for W. Berlin, Soviet 
Govt/s proposals, 16595 A ; 
Soviet notes to Franco, U.K., 
U.S., six-months’ time limit 
set for 4-Power agrmt. on 
Berlin, 16517 A 
Civil aviation, Moscow-Paris 
service, opening, 16324 B 
Disarmament, Bulganin -Mollet 
correspondence, 15517 A , 
Mar. Bulganin’s note, warn- 
ings on NATO nuclear bases 
in France (Dec. 1957), 15975 A 
Franco -Soviet relations (appeal 
for closer relations and Fr. 
Sov.co-operation for European 
collective security). President 
Bulganin’s letter to M. Mollet, 
15625 A 

German re -unification, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration, (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A ; Bundestag resolu- 
tion (July 1958), W. German 
Govt/s proposals (Sept ) to 
France, Soviet Union, U.K., 
U.S. for 4-Power commission, 
E. German counter-proposals, 
Soviet supporting notes to 
France, U.K., U S., Fr., U.K., 
U.S. replies (support for W. 
German proposals), second 
Bundestag resolution (Oct.), 
Adenauer-Smimov meetings, 
Soviet-West German note ex- 
changes, 16505 A 
Middle East, 4 -Power declara- 
tion ( M Six Principles ”), Sov. 
proposal, 15370 A ; French 
rejection, further note ex- 
change, 15625 A; further note 
exchange (Sep. ’57), 15975 A 
Railway eq.pt., Fronoh supply, 
Sov. order, 15703 D 
Suez Canal crisis, Bulganin - 
Mollet correspondence (Sep., 
Oct. 1956), publication, 15625 
A 

“ Summit ” conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade Agreement (1957-60), 
15402 A 

Trade, French export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 

Steel. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community,) 
Production, E.C.S.O. provision- 
al figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
Sudan, Relations with. 

Algeria, F.L.N. Govt. -in-exile, 
Sudanese recognition, 16410 A 
Suez Canal. 

See subhdg. Egypt, Relations 
with above, and main hdgs. 
Egypt, and Shipping, subhdgs 
“ Suez Canal.” 

** Summit ** Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 
Switzerland, Relations with. 
Dubois case, investigations, 
15556 A 

French attache, expulsion 
(Dubois case), 15556 A 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Syria, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Aggression, Syrian allegations, 
French denial, 15582 A 
Algeria, French arrest of Nat, 
leaders, anti-French demon- 
strations In Syria, 15329 A 
Thorez, M. Maurice. 

Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, debt 
settlement, agreement signed, 
15897 A 

Egypt (cotton), agreemt., 15648 

A 

Morocco (financial), 15925 A ; 
(financial), 16223 A 
Soviet Umon (trade), 15402 A 
Tunisia (financial aid), 15883 A 
Turkey (Fr. credits), 15845 B 
Trade Policy. 

China, export controls, French 
relaxations, 15607 A ; 16361 A 
Communist countries, restricted 
goods, export quotas (1958), 
fixed (Cocom agreement), 
15948 B ; export controls, 
French relaxations, 16361 A 
Trade Statistics. 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 
15924 A 
Trade Unions. 

C.G.T., jt. Sec. Gen. (Le L6ap), 
resignation, 16016 E 
de Gaulle, General, declaration 
of readiness to assume powers 
of the Republic, Trade Unions’ 
hostile reception, 16255 A ; 
abortive general strike called, 
16279 A 

Tunisia, Relations with. 

Algeria, Tunisian help to rebels, 
French allegations, 15883 A ; 
renewed French represen- 
tations, 16203 A 
Algeria, Tunisian proposals for 
mediated settlement, joint 
Tunisian-Moroccan declara- 
tion, French arrest of Algerian 
leaders, Tunisian protests, 
anti-Frenoh demonstrations, 
15329 A ; Libyan-Tunislan 
support for Algerian indepen- 
dence, 15376 A; Mor.-Tun. 
mediation offor, 15915 A ; 
Moroccan-Tunisian mediation 
offer, Fr. rejection (M. Pinoau’s 
sfcatemt.), 16047 A ; F.L.N. 
Govt.-in-exile, Tunisian recog- 
nition, French protest, 16410 A 
Algerian - Tunisian frontier 
clashes (May 1957), “ right of 
pursuit, French claim, further 
incidents (Sep., Oct,, 1957), 
charges, counter- charges, 

15883 A ; total since July 1957 
(Fronoh figs.), further incidnts. 
(Jan. 1958), Sakhiet, bombing 
by Fr. aircraft, Fr., Tun., 
U.K„ U.S. reactions, state- 
ments by M. Gaillard, Pres. 
Bourgulba,, Fr. Nat. Assbly. 
support for Govt., Tunisian 
retaliatory measures, French, 
Tunisian appeals to U.N. 
Security Council, 16203 A ; 
further incidents, 16554 A 
Arms supply to Tunisia, French 
suspension, demand for guar- 
antees, Tunisian requests to 
U.S., Italy, Belgium, etc., 
Egyptian gift of arms, M. 
Ptneau’s proposal for conf,, 
further French proposals, con- 
ditions, Tunisian rejection, 
U.K., U.S. supply, French 
resentment, statements by 
M. Gaillard, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
M. Fineau’s Washington visit, 
15883 A; See also Vol. XII. 



FRANCE (cont.) 

Tunisia, Relations with. 

Bizerta, see under French forces 
below. 

Chambers of commerce, agri- 
culture, Tunisian legislation, 
15883 A 

Consular agreement, 15883 A 
Consulates* French, closure, 
Tunisian request* French re- 
jection, Tunisian foroible clo- 
sure* Murphy-Booloy formula 
for basis o £ nego tiatns . , 1 6 2 0 3 A 
Co-operation with French be- 
fore July 31* 1954 an offence, 
Tunisian legislation* French 
protest, M. Bourguiba’s ampli- 
fication, 15883 A 
Customs, Fiv -Tunisian Customs 
Union, Tunisian abrogation, 
15883 A 

de Gaulle, Gon., cordial mossage 
to Bros. Bonrguiba (Jan. '58), 
Pres. Bourgulba's reply, 16304 
0 

Diplomatic relations, resump- 
tion* 15320 A ; rupture threat- 
ened, rupture averted, 15883 
A ; Tunisian ambassador, re- 
call (Feb. *58), Murphy-Booloy 
formula for basis of direct/ 
negotiations, Tun., Fr, Govt 
acceptance, Fr. Nat. Aasbly., 
rejection, 1G203 A ; resump- 
tion, 13328 A 

Economio aid agrmt. (1955), 
Tunisian allegations oC Fronoli 
denunciation (financial aid, 
suspension), French denial, 
Tunisian counter - measures, 
15883 A 

Financial agrmt,, signature, 
French payment withhold, 
15883 A 

French civil servants in Tun. 
Govt, service, status, agrmt., 

15883 A 

French foroos, renewed Tun. 
demand for withdrawal, Fr. 
proposals, partial withdrawal, 
15883 A ; renewed Tunisian 
demands for evacuation (in- 
cluding Bizorta), Fr. attitude, 
Tunisian blockade of French 
garrisons, incidents (Remada, 
etc.), Murphy -Boeley formula 
for basis of Fronoh-Tunisian 
negotiations, 16203 A ; further 
incidents (Remada), Tunisian, 
French complaints to U.N. 
See. Col., complaints with- 
drawn, direct Fr.-Tun. nego- 
tiations resumed, agreement 
reached (Fr. foroos outside 
Bizortn to be withdrawn by 
Oot. 1958, talks on status of 
Bizorta to begin by Oot. '58), 
16328 A ; see also Yob XI F. 
French (jendarmerie posts, trans- 
fer to Tunisian National 
Guard, 16883 A 
Judicial Convention, provisions, 
signature, 15883 A 
Murphy-Booloy goodwill mis- 
sion, apptmt., discussions with 
Fr.-Tun. Govts., conflicting 
views on scope, basis for 
direct Fr.-Tun. negotiations 
agreed with Fr., Tun* Govts., 
Fr. Nat. Assbly., rejection, 
16203 A 

Radio Tunis, Frenoh-Tunisian 
agreement, 15883 A 
SakMot, bombing by French 
aircraft, 16203 A ; final casu- 
alty figs., 16828 A 

Turkey, Relations with. 
Bosphorus bridge, French con- 
tract award, 15717 B ; agree- 
ment signed, 13845 B 

U.D.S.R. and Left Rally. 

Split (Fifth Republic, Consti- 
tution), 16558 A 


FRANCE (cont.) 

Union for the New Republic 
(U.N.R.). 

Formation, policy statement, 
16541 A , 16558 A 
Leader (Soustelle), 16558 A 
Union of Democratic Forces. 
Formation, aims, 16541 A ; 
16558 A 

Union of Socialist Leftists. 

Formation, 15903 C 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Algeria, joint Soviot-U A.R 
attack on French policy, 16228 
A ; F L.N. Govt.-m-exilo, 
U.A.R. rocognition, 16410 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt after Israeli 
attaok, U.N. Gon Assembly 
demand for Anglo-Fronoh- 
Israeli withdrawal, U.K. par- 
liamentary debates, denial of 
alleged Anglo-French collu- 
sion with Israel, Fr.-U.K 
ministerial talks (Pinoan Lon- 
don visit), Anglo - French 
withdrawal after arnval of 
UNEF, Egyptian broaches of 
cease-lire, Anglo-French casu- 
alties (llnal figs.), Egyptian 
military equipment captured, 
15316 A 

Oliaimol tunnel project, joint 
study group, creation, 15729 
A ; chairman (Sir I. Kirk- 
patrick, M. Re u6 Massigli), 
15940 B 

Dofenco research, production, 
Fr.-U.K. collaboration, dis- 
cussions, jt. statement, 15 7 23 A 
Eastern Tel. Co., cable services 
in France, French take-over, 
15648 E 

Electricity, Fr.-U.K. submarine 
cablo link, agreement, 15739 A 
Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, state visit, 155 23 A 
German reunillcation, Western 
Powers’ working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 

Macmillan - GaiUar d talks (Paris) 
jt. communique (N. Africa, 
NATO, etc.), 15883 A 
Macmillan - Mollet discussions 
(Paris), 15457 A 
Macmillan, Mr., Paris visit 
(Jun. 1958), jt. communique 
with Gon. do Gaulle, 16803 O 
Social security, reciprocal agree - 
merit, 10288 B 

Suez Canal, Anglo-French ship- 
ping, Egyptian throat of dis- 
crimination, U.K. refutation, 
15341 A 

Suez (Jan nl, salvage operations, 
see main heading Shipping. 
Tunisia, U.K. arms supply, 
French resentment, statemls., 
by M. Gailiard, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, 15883 A 

Tunisian-French dispute, Sak- 
hiet bombing, U.K. reaotion, 
U.K.-U.S. good offices mission 
(Beoley, Murphy), negotia- 
tions, 16203 A 

Wool credit to Franoe, renewal, 
15797 3,) ; further renewal, 
16508 A 

United States, Relations with. 

Algerian Insurrection, U.S. 
Govt, attitude, 15648 B 
Anglo-Frenoh Intervention In 
Egypt, U.S. policy, Mr.Nixon’s 
statement, 15297 A 
Atlantio alliance, Mr. Nixon’s 
re-affirmation, 15297 A 
Atomic weapons, French inten- 
tion to possess (de Gaulle - 
Dulles talks), 16303 C 
Defence inventions, exchange 
agreement, 15723 A 


FRANCE (cont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
Dulles, Mr., Pails visit (July 
1958), jt. communique with 
Oen. de Gaulle, 16303 O 
German reunification, Western 
Powers* working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A; permanent 
status, 15723 A 
Mollet - Eisenhower discussions 
(Washington), jt. communique 
15457 A 

Pineau, M., Washington visit 
(Tunisia, etc.), 15883 A 
Tunisia, U.S, arms supply, Fr. 
resentment, statements by 
M. Gailiard, U.S. Govern- 
ment, M. Plneau’s Washington 
visit, statements, 15883 A 
Tunisian-French dispute, Sak- 
hiet bombing, U.S. reaotion, 
U.K.-U.S. good offices mission 
(Beeley, Murphy), negotia- 
tions, Pres. Eisenhower’s letter 
to M. Gailiard, 16203 A 
U.S. loan (airliner purchase), 
15824 B 

U.S. military aid to France, 
Arab States request for sus- 
pension, U.S. rejection, 15648 
B 

Western Union, Commercial 
Cables, cable services in 
France, French take-over, 
15648 E 
Universities. 

Caen, restoration, 15584 F 
Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
French economic, tech, aid, 
agreement, 16208 C 
French-owned riceflelds, South 
Vietnamese acquisition, 

agreement, 16528 B 
Pineau, M., Saigon visit, oom- 
munlqu6, 16208 C 
War Crimes. 

Death sentences, commutations 
(Oberg, Knochen, etc.), 1 6165B 
Yemen, Relations with. 

Algeria, F.L.N. Govt.-ln-exilo, 
Yemeni recognition, 16410 A 
Youth and Sport. 

High Commissioner, apptmt. 
(Maurice Herzog), 16436 B 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Arms cargo from Yugoslavia to 
Casablanca, French seizure, 
Yugoslav protest, French re- 
jection, 16080 A 

FRENCH CAMEROONS. 

Sco main heading Cameroons 
(French). 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA. 

Constitutional Status. 

Fifth BopubUo, draft constitu- 
tion, choices available (full 
integration with Franco as 
department of French Repub- 
lic, retention of present terri- 
torial status with right to 
representation in French 
Parliament, entry into federal 
French Community replacing 
Frenoh Union), rejection to 
imply immediate secession 
from France, 10529 A ; refer- 
endum, campaign, results, 
Constitution in foroe, 16541 A 
Loi-cadre, provisions, enaotmt , 
economic and political deoroes, 
approval, 15585 ’ A ; presi- 
dency of Executive Councils 
transferred from Governors to 
former Vice-Presidents, 16420 
B 

Elections. 

Municipal, 15585 A 
Territorial Assemblies, 15585 A 
High Commissioner. 

Apptmt. (Bourges vice Mess- 
mor), 16420 B 
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FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA (cont.) 

Political Parties. 

Details. 15585 A 
Population. 

Figs., 16110 B 
Sahara. 

Economic development, jt. 
organization, creation, 15697 
A; membership, first meeting, 
16153 A 

FRENCH GUIANA. 

See main hdg. Guiana (French). 

FRENCH GUINEA. 

See main hdg. French West 
Africa. 

FRENCH OCEANIA. 

See main hdg. Oceania (French). 

FRENCH SOMALILAND. 

See main heading Somaliland 
(French). 

FRENCH TOGOLAND. 

See main heading Togoland 
(French). 

FRENCH UNION. 

(Seo also individual territories.) 
Constitutional Reforms. 

Fifth Republic, draft constitu- 
tion, choices available to over- 
seas territories (full integration 
with France as department of 
Frenoh Republic, retention of 
present territorial status with 
right to representation in 
French Parliament, entry into 
fodoral Frenoh Community 
replacing French Union), re- 
jection to imply immediate 
secession from Franco, 16529 
A ; referendum, campaign, 
results (Frenoh Guinea only 
territory to roioot new consti- 
tution), Constitution in force, 
16541 A 

Loi-cadre , provisions, enactmt., 
economic and political decrees, 
approval, 15585 A 
Economic Development. 

Decrees. 15585 A 
Membership. 

Cambodia, withdrawal, 15706 A 
French Cameroons, self-govern- 
ment within Frenoh Union, 
15511 A ; French parlia- 
mentary approval, 15 CO 6 B 
Frenoh Togoland, autonomous 
Republic within French Union, 
15511 A 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

Constitutional Status. 

Fifth Republic, draft constitu- 
tion, choices available (full 
integration with Franoe as 
department of Frenoh Repub- 
lic, retention of prosent terri- 
torial status with right to 
representation in Frenoh 
Parliament, entry into federal 
French Community replacing 
Frenoh Union), rejection to 
imply immediate secession 
from France, 16529 A ; refer- 
endum, campaign, results 
(Frenoh Guinea only territory 
to reject new constitution), 
Constitution in force, 16541 A 
Lai~cadre f provisions, enactmt., 
economic and political decrees, 
approval, 15585 A * presi- 
dency of Executive Councils 
transferred from Governors to 
former Vice-Presidents, 16420 
B 

Elections. 

Municipal, 15585 A 
Territorial Assemblies, 15585 A 
Guinea (French). 

Fifth Republic, Constitution, 
rejection, 16541 A; see also 
Vol. XII. 
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FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
(cont.) 

Higih. (Commissioner. 

Apptxnt. (Messmer vice Cusm), 
16420 B 
Mauritania.. 

Moroccan sovereignty claims, 
French rejection, 16223 A 
Political Parties. 

Details, 15585 A 
Population. 

Figs., 16110 B 
Sahara. 

Economic development, it. 
organization, creation, 15697 
A; membership, first meeting, 
16153 A 

Mineral resources, exploitation 
plans, J5697 A 

G 

GAMBIA. 

See main hdg. British West 
Africa. 

GENEVA “FAR EAST” 
CONFERENCE (1954). 

Laos. 

International Control Commis- 
sion, adjourmnt. sine die, ILK. 
-Soviet discussions, 16398 A 
Vietnam. 

For progress of Implementation 
of Geneva agreements, see 
main Mg. Vietnam (North), 
subhdg. “ Vietnam (South), 
Relatione with.** 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Azores. 

New volcanic Maud, 15808 B 

GERMANY (Eastern). 

Banking. 

Bank notes, new issue, com- 
pulsory exchange, 15826 A 
Berlin (Eastern Sector). 

City Council, ©lections held 
(Nov. 1958), 16519 A 
Militia parade, Fr.-U.K.-U.S. 
protests, 15358 B 
Status, proposed transfer to 
E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities in E. Berlin 
<M. Khrushchev’s speech, Nov. 
1958), Ft., E. German, W. 
German, U.K., U.S. reactions. 
Free City status for W. Berlin, 
Soviet Govt/s proposals, 
16505 A; Soviet notes to 
France, U.K., U.S., six- 

months* time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Travel restrictions imposed be- 
tween E. and W. Berlin during 
E. German currency change- 
over, Gen. Rome’s protest to 
Gen.. Chamov, 15826 A 
Cabinet. 

Grotewohl Cabinet, change 
(Min. of State Security, Mielke 
vice Wollweber), 1 5865 B ; 
changes (abolition of indus- 
trial, agricultural ministries), 
16016 A; changes (abolition 
of industrial ministries, Min, 
of Building, Seholz vice Wink- 
ler), 16383 C ; new formation 
(Dec. 1958), see Vol. XU. 
C o m m u nis t Party. 

See Socialist Unity Party below. 
Constitution. 

L&nderkammer (Upper House), 
abolition, 16534 B 
Currency. 

Bank notes, new issue, com- 
pulsory exchange, 15826 A 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Parity, representatives (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, E. Germany), 
East Berlin meeting, it. state- 
ment, 15584 D 

Siroky - Grotewohl meeting, jt. j 
statement, 15584 D 


GERMANY (Eastern) (cent.) 

East European Mutual Assistance 
Council. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
Economic Councils. 

District Economic Councils, 
formation, 16076 A 
Elections. 

Beeirkstage, held (Nov. 1958), 
16519 A 

Volkshammtr, results (Nov. 
1958), 16519 A 
Emigration. 

Clandestine emigration. Govt. 

counter-measures, 16061 D 
W. Germany, emigrants to. 
figs. (1956), 15416 C ; (1957), 
15964 B ; corrigendum, figs. 
(1949-57), 16061 D ; doctors, 
teachers (1958), 16505 A 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Bank notes, new issue, com- 
pulsory exchange, 15826 A 
Five-Year Plans. 

First 5-yr. plan (1951-55), 
results, 16076 A 
Second 5-yr. plan (1956-60), 
details, V olkskammer approval 
16076 A 
Food Rationing. 

Ending, 16211 B 
France, Relations with. 

East Berlin, mili tia parade. 
Western Powers’ protest, 
15358 B 

Germany (Western), Relation® 
■with. 

Berlin, status, proposed trans- 
fer to E. German Govt, of 
Soviet responsibilities in East 
Berlin (M. Khrushchev’s 
speech, Nov. 1958), Fr., East 
German, W. German, U.K., 
U.S. reactions. Free City status 
for W. Berlin, Soviet Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A ; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months* time limit set for 
4 -Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517*A 

German “ Confederation,” E. 
German proposals, W. German 
rejection, 15684 A; further 
E. German proposals, Soviet 
support, 15785 A 
German re-unification, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion, V olkskammer speech), 
15785 A ; Bundestag resolute. 
(July 1958), West German 
Govt.’s proposals (Sept.) to 
France, Soviet Union, U.K., 
U.S. for 4 -Power commission, 
E. German counter-proposals, 
Sov. supporting notes to 
France, U.K., U.S., Fr., U.K., 
U.S. replies (support for W. 
German proposals), second 
Bundestag resolution (Oct.), 
Adenauer-Smimov meetings, 
Soviet-West German note ex- 
changes, 16505 A 
German reunification. Western 
Powers’ working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 

NATO bases, atomic weapons, 
etc., jt. East German-Soviet 
condemnation, 15785 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Gar. 
forces, it, Czech. -PoL-E. Ger. 
denunciation, 16141 A 
Refugees, exodus to W. Ger- 
many, figs. (1956), 15416 C ; 
figs. (1957), 15964 B; corri- 
gendum, figs. (1949-57), East 
German counter-measures, W. 
German protest, 16061 D ; 
doctors, teachers (1958), 16505 
A ; see also Vol. XII. 

Trade, W. German export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 


GERMANY (Eastern) (cont.) 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Travel restrictions imposed be- 
tween E. and W. Germany 
during E. German currency 
changeover, 15826 A 
West German rearmament, 
Soviet-E. German denuncia- 
tion, 15352 A 
Grotewohl, Herr Otto. 
Cyrankiewicz-Grotewohl meet- 
ing, jt. statement, 15785 A 
Siroky - Grotewohl meeting, jt. 
statement, 15584 D 
Visits (Moscow), 15352 A 
Iceland, Relations with. 

Fishing boats, Icelandic pur- 
chase from E. Germany, pro- 
ject, 16349 B 
Industrial Production. 

Expansion (1955-60), State 
Planning Commission’s report, 
16076 A 

Internal Security. 

Harich, Prof., trial, sentence, 
15560 A 

Students’ M plot,” allegations, 
15560 A 

Iraq, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 18520 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
NATO Countries, Relations with. 
Trade, NATO member-conn- 
tries’ export controls, relaxa- 
tions, 16361 A 
Fleck, Herr Wilhelm. 

President, re-election, 15792 A 
Poland, Relations with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M. (Polish Prime 
Minister), E. Berlin visit, jt. 
statement with Hr. Grotewohl 
(Oder-Neisse frontier, proposed 
Baltic Treaty, Pol.-E. Ger. 
co-operation, etc.), 15785 A 
Gomulka, M. (First Sec. Polish 
United Workers’ Party), E. 
Berlin visit, jt. etatemt. with 
Hr. Ulbricht (party unity), 
15785 A 

Parity, representatives (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, E. Germany), 
East Berlin meeting, jt. state- 
ment, 15584 D 

Trade and credit agreement, 
15785 A 
Political Trials. 

Harich, Prof., etc., 15560 A 
President. 

Pieck, Herr Wilhelm, re-elec., 
15792 A 
Refugees. 

See under subhdg. Germany 
(Western), Relations with 
above. 

Reunification. 

See under subhdg. Germany 
(Western), Relations with, 
above. 

Socialist Unity Party. 

Central Committee, expulsions 
(Schirdewan, Wollweber), 
16076 A; further expulsions 
(Gelssner, Selbmann, Lange, 
Wandel, Wittkowski), enlarge- 
ment, 16519 A 

Communist 12-party declara- 
tion (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations), sig- 
nature, 15899 A 
Communist 64-party “ peace 
manifesto,” signature, 15938 C 
Membership, re-admission 
(Fechner), 16519 A 
Polish Communist Party dele- 
gation, E. Berlin visit, 
Gomulka-Ulbricht it. state- 
ment, 15785 A 

PoHtburo, expulsions (Schir- 
dewan, Oelssner), 16076 A 
Soviet Communist Party dele- 
gation, E. Berlin visit, jt. 
communiqu6, 15785 A 


GERMANY (Eastern) (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relation® with. 
Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities in E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchev’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A ; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U,S„ 
six-months* time limit set for 
4 -Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Chemical industry (Sov. credits, 
raw materials, E. German 
products), agrmt., 16076 A 
Commerce, navigation, treaty 
signed, 15818 C 
Consular agreement, 15648 C 
Credit agreement, 15818 C 
Cultural co-operation, expan- 
sion 15352 A 

German reunification, Bunde- 
stag resolution (July 1958), 
W. German Govt.’s proposals 
(Sep.) to France, Soviet Union, 
U.K., U.S. for 4-Power com- 
mission, E. German counter- 
proposals, Soviet supporting 
notes to Franoe, U.K., U.S., 
Fr., U.K., U.S. replies (support 
for W. German proposals), 
second Bundestag resolution 
(Oct.), Adenauer-Smimov 
mtgs., Soviet- W. German note 
exchanges, 16505 A 
Grotewohl - Ulbricht Moscow 
visit, discussions with Soviet 
leaders, joint communique 
(political and economic agree- 
ments, German reunification, 
etc.), 15352 A 

Khrushchev, M , Volkskammer 
speech, 15785 A 
Khrushchev, Gromyko, Miko- 
yan, etc., E. German visit, 
jt. communique (diearmamt., 
reunification, party unity, 
etc.), 15785 A 

Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64-party “ peace mani- 
festo,” 15938 0 
Scientific and technical co- 
operation, expansion, 15352 A 
Soviet eoonomic aid (credits, 
increased raw material sup- 
plies), Moscow agreemt., 15352 
A ; further talks planned, 
15785 A; agreemts. signed, 
15818 O 

Soviot troops in E. Germany, 
forthcoming agrmt. on status, 
15352 A; agrmt., 15500 C; 
reduction (41,000), announce- 
ment, 15960 D 

Trade (3-yr,), agrmt., 15818 C 

State Planning Commission. 
Chairman (Leuschner), 16078 A 
Functions, extension, 16076 A ; 
16383 C 

Industrial production (1955-60), 
report, 16076 A 

Trad© and Financial Agreements. 
Iraq (trade), 16520 A 
Poland (trade, credits), 15785 A 
Soviet Union (3-yr. trade), 

'< (credits), 15818 O 

Ulbricht, Herr Walter. 
Gomulka-Ulbricht meeting, jt. 
statement, 15785 A 
Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Visits (Moscow), 16352 A 

United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Economic, technical co-opera- 
tion, agreement, 16420 A 
-T Scientific co-operation, agree- 
ment, 16420 A 
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GERMANY (Eastern) 

(cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Bast Berlin, militia parade, 
Western Powers* protest, 
15358 B 

United States, Relations with. 
Bast Berlin, militia parade, 
Western Powers* protest, 
15358 B 

Wages and Salaries. 

Increases, 16211 B 
War Criminals. 

See under main hdg, Germany 
(Western). 

Yugoslavia, Relations with. 

Dip. relations, Yugoslav re- 
cognition forecast (Yugoslav- 
Polish statement), 15807 A ; 
recognition announced, W. 
German- Yugoslav diplomatic 
relations broken oil by W. 
Germany, Fr., U.K., U.S., 
Yugoslav reactions, 15816 A 
Bast Gorman aid for Yugoslav 
aluminium industry, agrmt., 
15834 B ; B. Gorman suspen- 
sion, Yugoslav protest, 16229 A 

GERMANY (Western). 
Adenauer, Dr. Konrad. 
Bulganin - Adenauer corres- 
pondence (W. Gorman -Soviet 
relations, repatriation of Ger- 
man civilians), 15625 A 
de GauUo-Adonaucr meeting 
(Sop. 1958), jt, declaration of 
common aims, 16392 D 
Eisenhower, Pres., Gettysburg 
discussions, jt. statement, 
15580 A 

Federal Chancellor, re-election, 
15757 A; 15836 B 
G.C.M.G. conferred, 16340 B 
Macmillan, Mr, II., Bonn dis- 
cussions (May 1957), joint 
statement, 15580 A ; Bonn 
talks (Oct. 195$), joint state- 
ment, 10442 B 

Moliet, M., Paris meeting 
(Euratom, Common Market, 
etc.), 15393 A 

Nehru, Mr,, Dfisseldorf meeting, 
15410 A 

North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments meeting (Deo., 

1957) , statement, 15965 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 

forces, disarmament, reunifi- 
cation, Bundestag debate 
(Mar. 1958), statemt., 16H1 A 
Soviet - W, German relations, 
broadcast after Bulganin 
appeal for co-operation, 16370 
A 

“ Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Tactical atomic weapons Cor 
W. German forces, statements, 
15640 A 

U.S, Senate, address, 15580 A 
Visits (Washington), 15580 A 
Visits (London), 16242 A; 

(France), 16392 D 
Air Force. 

Luftwaffe, first squadron 
(Transport), under NATO 
command, 15723 A; 1958 
programme (fightor-bombors), 
16006 A 

Argentina, Relations with. 
Former German property, 
agreement (return of patents, 
liquidation, eto.), 15690 A; 
implementation, 15897 A 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, adherence, debt 
settlement scheme, agreement 
15690 A; 15897 A 
Army. 

W. German divisions, first 
three under NATO command, 
15723 A; two armed dive, 
added, 1958 programme 
(mountain, airborne, annd., inf. 
dlvs.), 16006 A; total (Apr, 

1958) , seven divisions, 16238 A 


GERMANY (Western) 

(cont.) 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Nuclear tests, Bundestag can 
for cessation, 15540 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, see subhdg. Defence 
below. 

Baden- Wiirttemherg. 

Cabinet (Mtiller), new forma- 
tion, 15888 A 
Elections, results, 15888 A 
Bank Rate. 

Reduction (4 p.e.), 15770 A 
Banking. 

Bank rate, see special subhdg. 
Deutsche Bundesbank creation 
( Bank Deutscher Lander , 

Lander banks replaced), 
president apptmt. (Blessing, 
Hr. K.), 15715 A 
Bavaria. 

Cabinet (Hoegner), resignation, 
(Seidel), formation, 15824 A ; 
(Soidol), now formation, 16553 
A 

Land elections, results, 16540 B 
Belgium, Relations with. 
Belgo-G orman frontier agree- 
ment, W. German ratification, 
16299 B 

Support costs, German contri- 
bution (1957-58), agreement, 
15723 A ; (1958-59), Belgian 
request, 16238 A 
Berlin (Western Sector). 
Bundestag, representation ar- 
rangements, 15757 A 
Chief Burgomaster (Hr. Brandt) 
15797 A 

Elections, House of Deputies 
(Deo. 1958), results, 16560 B 
Status, proposed transfor to 
E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities In E. Borlin 
(M. Khrushchev’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt.'s 
proposals, 16505 A ,' Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months’ time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Travel restrictions imposed be- 
tween B. and W. Berlin during 
E. German currency change- 
over, Gen. Rome's protest to 
Gen. Chamov, 15826 A 
Bremtano, Dr. Heinrich von. 
Foreign minister, re-apptmt., 
15757 A; 15836 B 
NATO policy towards Eastern 
Europe, statement, 15285 A 
North Atlantic Council mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

Reunification, Rapacki plan, 
Bundestag debate (Mar. *58), 
statement, 16141 A 
Saar, Franco-German treaty, 
parity, statement, 15303 A 
Soviet threats (NATO bases, 
atomic weapons etc.), refuta- 
tion, 15625 A 

Support costs question, state* 
ments, 15285 A 

Visits (London), 15285 A ; 
(London), 16242 A ; (London), 
16463 A 

W.E.U. CouDcil mtg. (March 
1958), attendance, 16238 A 
Brentano, Dr. Heinrich von. 
Yugoslav recognition of East 
Germany, reason for severing 
W. German-Yugoslav relatns., 
statement, 15816 A 
Bundesrat. 

Christian Democrats, two- 
thieds majority lost, 15888 A 

Bundestag. 

Alsace Canal, Upper Rhine 
waters, Franoo-German con- 
vention, ratification, 15303 A 


GERMANY (Westem)(cont.) 

Bundestag. 

Berlin (Western) session (1957), 
15818 B 

Deutsche Bundesbank , creation 
approved, 15715 A 
Membership, new Saar mem- 
bers, 15303 A 

Moselle canalization scheme, 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agrmts., ratification, 15303 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, disarmament, reunifi- 
cation, debate (Mar. 1958), 
resolution. Opposition's de- 
mand for referendum, 16141 A 
Party strengths (1957), 15757 A 
Saar, Franco-German treaty, 
ratification, 15303 A 
Saar Integration Bill, provi- 
sions, passage, 15303 A 
Cabinet. 

Adenauer Cabmet, re-organiza- 
tion (Oct. 1956), 15757 A; 
new cabmet, formatn. (Oct. 
1957), 15836 B 
Canada, Relations with. 

Atomic energy co-operation 
(peaceful uses), agreement, 
16067 B 

German aircrews, Canadian 
training facilities, 15336 A 
Charlemagne Prize. 

Awards, (Mar. 1957), M. Spaak, 
15436 B; (Dec. 1957), M. 
Schuman, 15940 C 
China (Communist Government). 
Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 15799 A 
Trade, West Gorman export 
controls, relaxation, 15607 A , 
separate quotas for List 2 
goods, abolition, 15948 B ; 
furthor relaxations, 16361 A 
Christian Democratic Union. 

Electoral victory, 15757 A 
Coal. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community. 
Production, E C.S.C. provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
Production, Saar mines, pro- 
portion of total W. German 
production, 15814 A 
Saar mines, return to German 
ownership, new company, for- 
mation, 15814 A 
Communist Party. 

Saar Communist Party, ban, 
15503 C 
Constitution. 

Basic Law, amendment (men 
and women, equal rights), 
15719 E 

Electoral Law, ** five per cent *' 
clause, legality upheld, 15757 
A 

Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
NATO bases, atomic weapons, 
etc., jt. Czech. -Soviet con- 
demnation, 15759 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, jt. Czech. -Pol. -E. Ger. 
denunciation, 16141 A 
Defence. 

(See also Air Force, Army, 
Navy.) 

Adenaner - Eisenhower and 
Adenauer - Macmillan meet- 
ings, jt. statemt8., 15580 A 
Atomic warheads for U.S. 
forces, storage in W. Germany, 
15723 A 

Expenditure (4955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A; (1955), WE.U. 
figs., 15723 A ; (1954, revised, 
1956, actual, 1957, forecast), 
NATO figs., 16006 A 
German air bases for NATO 
defence, 15336 A 
German aircrews, Canadian 
training facilities, 15336 A 


GERMANY (Western) 

(cont.) 

Defence. 

Missile bases in W. Germany, 
W. German-U.S. discussions, 
15965 A 

Missiles, W. Ger. purchase of 
U.S, missiles {Matador, Nike a 
eto ), 16141 A 

Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, Bundestag debate (Mar. 
1958), anti-nuclear campaign 
by Opposition parties. Trade 
Unions, 16141 A 
Tactical atomic weapons for 
W. German forces. Dr. Aden- 
auer's statement, scientists’ 
refusal to co-operate, meeting 
with Govt, representatives. 
Govt, confirmation of non- 
manufacture of atomic 
weapons by W. Germany, 
15540 A 

U.K.-German defence talks 
(London), communique, Hr. 
Strauss's statement, 15723 A 
Denmark, Relations with. 
Schleswig-Holstein, N. Schles- 
wig, Danish, German minori- 
ties, status, Danish- W. Ger. 
agreement (1955), 16465 A 
Support costs, German contri- 
bution (1957-58), agreement, 
15723 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Australia (Mixhlen- 
feld), Canada (Siegfried), 
France (Blankenhorn), India 
(Melchers), Japan (Haas), New 
Zealand (Noehiing), Soviet 
Union (Kroll), Spain (von 
Welck), U.S. (Gxewe), Mexico 
(Hess), 16561 A 
Disarmament. 

See main hdg. United Nation® 
Organization, subheading 
” Disarmament.” 

Education. 

Scientific, technical education, 
Fed. Govt’s, grants to Lander, 
Science Council, creation, 
16016 O 
Elections. 

Bundestag, results, 15757 A; 
final results, 15818 B 
Land elections (Hamburg, 
Baden-Wiirttemborg), results, 
15888 A; (North Ithino-West- 
phalia), results, 16320 A ; 
(Schleswig-Holstein), results, 
16465 A; (Bavaria, Hesse), 
results, 16540 B 
Electoral System. 

Electoral Law (1957 elections), 
provisions (“ five per cent” 
clause, etc.), 15757 A 
Emigration. 

Canada, German emigrants to, 
figs. (1956, 1957), 16054 C 
Erhard, Prof. Ludwig. 
Economics, Min, of, appoint- 
ment, 15336 B 

Vice-Chancellor, appointment, 
15836 B 

Visits (London), 16242 A 
Etzel, Hr. Franz. 

Finance Minister, appointment, 
15836 B 
Euratom. 

See main hdg, European 
Atomic Energy Community. 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

See main hdg,, letter E. 
European Common Market. 

See main hdg. European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

European Parliamentary Astibly. 
See main hdg., letter E. 
Exchange Control, 
Deutschomark. - Dollar rate, no 
change, statement, 15770 A 
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Federal Constitutional Court. 
Electoral Law, “ five per cent ” 
clause, legality upheld., 15757 A 
Saar Commumsb Party, "ban, 
15503 C 
Fisheries. 

Icelandic fisheries dispute, see 
under main heading Fisheries. 
France, Relations with. 

Adenauer - Mollet meeting 
(Pans), Euratom and Com- 
mon Market projects, 15393 A 
Alsace Canal, Tipper Rhine 
waters, Franco-German con- 
vention, French and German 
ratification, 15303 A 
Arms, it. production, develop- 
ment, Fr.-Germ.-It. talks, 
16006 A; 16238 A 
Ballistic research centre (St. 
Louis), it. French-German 
operation, agrmt., 16238 A 
Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities In E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchev’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Ft., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt/s 
proposals, 16505 A ; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months’ time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

de Gattle-Adenauer meeting 
(Sep. 1958), it. declarations of 
common aims, 16392 B 
Franco -German cultural com- 
mission, first meeting, 15510 A 
German re -unification, U.K.- 
Fr.-TJ.S-- W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev’s denunciation 
{ VolLskammer speech), 15785 
A ; Bundestag resolution (July 
1958), W. German Govt.’s 
proposals (Sep.) to France, 
Soviet Union, TJ K., U.S for 
4 -Power commission. East 
German counter-proposals, 
Soviet supporting notes to 
France, U.K., U.S , Fr , U.K., 
U.S. replies (support for West 
German proposals), second 
Bundestag resolution (Oct ), 
Adenauer-Smimov meetings, 
Soviet-W. German note ex- 
changes, 16505 A 
German reunification. Western 
Powers’ working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 
Guided missiles, jt. Fr.- German 
research plans, 15723 A 
Liner Pasteur , W. German 
purchase, 15810 C 
Moselle canalization scheme. 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agnnts., ratifications, 15303 A 
Saar, political and economic 
status, Franco-German agree- 
ments before the incorpora- 
tion of the Saar in W. Ger., 
15 303 A ; reconciliation of Saar 
jurisdiction with French law, 
Fr. -German mixed court set 
up, 15858 C 

Support costs, continued Ger- 
man contributions, agreemnt. 
(1956-57), Fr.-U.K.-U.S. re- 
quest for extension (1957-58), 
15285 A;. German contri- 
bution (1957-58), agreement, 
15723 A ; (1958-59), French 
request, 16238 A 
Free Democratic Party. 

Chairman (Maier vice Dehler), 
15757 A 

Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, opposition, referendum 
demand, 16141 A 
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Free Democratic Party. 

Split over coalition with C.D U. , 
Free People’s Party (later 
merged with German Party), 
formation, 15757 A 

German Party. 

Free People’s Party, absorb - 
tion, 15757 A 

Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities in E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchev’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months’ time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

German ** Confederation,” E. 
German proposals, W. German 
rejection, 15684 A ; further 
E. German proposals, Soviet 
support, 15785 A 
German re-uiufication, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech,) 
15785 A ; Bundestag resolutn 
(July 1958), West German 
Govt.’s proposals (Sep.) to 
France, Soviet Union, U.K., 
U.S. for 4 -Power commission, 
E. German counter-proposals, 
Soviet supporting notes to 
France, U.K., U.S., Fr., U K., 
U.S. replies (support for West 
German proposals), second 
Bundestag resolution (Oct.), 
Adenauer-Smimov meetings, 
Soviet- West German note ex- 
changes, 16505 A 
German reunification, Western 
Powers’ working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 
NATO bases, atomic weapons, 
etc , jt. East German-Soviet 
condemnation, 15785 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, it. Czech.-Pol.-E. Ger. 
denunciation, 16141 A 
Refugees, exodus to W. Ger- 
many, figs. (1956), 15416 C; 
figs. (1957), 15964 B; oorri 
gendum, figs. (1949-57), East 
German counter-measures, W. 
German protest, 16061 D ; 
doctors, teachers (1958), 16505 
A 

Trade, W. German export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Travel restrictions imposed be- 
tween E. and W. Germany 
during E. German currency 
changeover, 15826 A 
West German rearmament, 
Soviet-E. German denuncia- 
tion, 15352 A 

Ghana, Relations with. 

Technical institute in Ghana, 
W. German establishment, 
16382 A 

Guatemala, Relations with. 
Guatemalan trade restrictions 
lifted, 15328 B 

State of war, termination, par- 
tial return of seized German 
property, 15328 B 

Hamburg. 

Elections, results, 15888 A 
Social Democratic Party, elec- 
toral victory, 15888 A 

Hesse. 

Land elections, results, 16540 B 

Heuss, President Theodor. 
TT.K. state visit (Oct. 1958), 
16463 A 
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India, Relations with. 

Adenauer - Nehru meeting, 
15410 A 

Rourkela steel plant, German 
financial participation can- 
celled by India, 15298 O 
Indonesia, Relations with. 

Arms, W. German supply, 
agreement, 16399 A 
International Bank. 

Loan from Bank Deutscher 
Lender, 15692 A 
Loan from Deutsche Bundes- 
bank , 15830 A 
Israels Relations with. 

Arms, Israeli attempt to buy 
from. W. Germany, 15990 A 
Italy, Relations with. 

Arms, jt. production, develop- 
ment, Fr.-Ger, -Italian talks, 
16006 A; 16238 A 
Fanfani, Signor, Bonn visit, 
communique, 16421 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Cultural agreement, 15437 F 
John, Dr. Otto. 

Trial, sentence, 15332 A , re- 
lease, 16332 C 

Lower Saxony. 

Cabinet (Hellwege), re-organi- 
zation, 15888 A 
Luxemburg, Relations with. 
Moselle canalization scheme. 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agrmts., ratifications, 15303 A 
Meade, Dr. Erich. 

Reunification, RapackI plan, 
Bundestag debate (Mar. *58), 
statements, 16141 A 
Ministries. 

Foreign Ministry, State Sec., 
appointment (van Scherpen- 
berg vice Ilallstein), re-organi- 
zation, 16011 C 

Missiles. 

See subhdg. Defence above. 
Moselle River. 

Canalization scheme. Franco - 
German-Luxemburg agrmt., 
ratifications, 15303 A 
Navy. 

Minesweeper squadrons, under 
NATO command, (N. Sea 
sub -area), 15723 A. 

M.T.B. sqn, under NATO 
command, 16006 A 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
German pre-war external debts, 
London agrmt. (1953), Neth. 
adherence, 16426 A 
Support costs, German contri- 
bution (1957-58), agreement, 
15723 A 

North Rhine- Westphalia. 

Cabinet (Steinhoff), formation, 
15757 A ; (Meyers), formation, 
16320 A 

Land elections, results, 16320 A 
OUenhauer, Herr Erich. 

Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, opposition, referendum 
demand {Bundestag debate, 
Mar. 1958), 16141 A 
Poland, Relations with. 

NATO bases, atomic weapons, 
etc., jt, Polish-East German 
condemnation, 15785 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, jt. Czech, -Pol. -E. Ger, 
denunciation, 16141 A 
Reunification. 

See under subhdg. Germany 
(Eastern), Relations with, 
above. 

Saar. 

(For events prior to the incor- 
poration of the Saar in W. 
Germany on 1 Jan. 1957 see 
main heading Saar.) 
Bundestag, representation, 
15303 A 

Cabinet, Ney, resignation, 
Reinert, formation, 15611 B 
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Saar. 

Coal mines, return to German 
ownership, new company, for- 
mation, 15814 A 
Communist Paity, ban, 15503 
C 

Economy, special status, 15303 A 
German financial aid (1957), 
15303 A 

Incorporation In W. Germany 
(political), Saar Integration 
Bill enacted, 15303 A 
Landtag , Communist members 
unseated, 15503 C 
Political and eoonomio status, 
Franco-German treaty, Fr. 
and German ratification, 
15303 A 

Political parties, Christian Dem, 
-Christian People’s Party, 
merger talks, failure, 15611 B 
Saar jurisdiction, reconciliation 
with French law, Fr.-Gorman 
mixed court set up, 15858 C 
Sooial security benefits, Saar- 
W. German differences over 
maintenance, 15303 A 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

Danish minority, status, Dan.- 
W. Ger, agrmt, (1955), 16465 A 
Land elections, results, 16465 A 

Science Council. 

Creation, 16016 O 

Shipping. 

(For shares of world construc- 
tion, launchings, etc,, sco main 
heading Shipping.) 

Liners, Pasteur, purchase from 
France, re-named Bremen , 
15810 O ; Empress of /Scotland, 
New Australia (ox Monarch of 
Bermuda), purchase, 15989 A , 
Hanseatic (late Empress of 
Scotland ), first voyage, 16325 A 
Pamir , loss, 15790 A 

Social Democratic Party, 

Nuclear weapons for W. Gor. 
forces, opposition, referendum 
demand, 16141 A 
Soviet Communist Party, 
Syrian-Turkl3h crisis, M. 
Khrushchov’s letter, rejeolion, 
15831 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviot 
responsibilities In E, Berlin 
(M. Khrushchov’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E, German, 
W. Gorman, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviot Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months’ time limit Bet for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Commerce, navigation, agrmt., 
16178 A 

Consular convention, 16178 A 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in W. Germany 
(Deo. *57), 15975 A ; further 
Soviet warning (Mar. 1958), 
16101 A 

German civilians In U.S.S.IL, 
repatriation, Bulganin - 

Adenauer correspondence, 
Soviet - W. German notes, 
impasse, 15625 A ; Soviet- 
West German Red Cross dis- 
cussions (1957), German scien- 
tists, return (Jan. 1958), 
mutual return of nationals, 
Soviet-West German agrmt. 
(April 1958), 16178 A 
German re -unification, U.K.- 
Fr.-U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A ; Bundestag resolutn. 
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Soviet Union, Relations with. 
(July 1958), West Gorman 
Govt.’s proposals (Sop.) to 
Franco, Soviet Onion, tJ.K,, 
U.S. tor 4 "Power commission, 
East Gorman coiaitor ■'propo- 
sals, Soviet supporting notes 
to Franco, U.iC, U.S., Fr , 
U.K., U.S. replies (support tor 
W. Gorman proposals), second 
Bundestag resolution (Oct.), 
Adonauor-Snumov meotuigH, 
Soviet- West German note ex- 
changes, 19505 A 
Khrushchev, M., attack on 
Foci. Govt. ( Volkskammer 
speech), 15785 A 
Lebanon, U.S. troop movements 
from Germany, Soviet pro- 
test, 15333 A 

Miltoyan, M., W. German visit, 
16178 A 

NATO bases, atomic weapons 
etc., Soviet threats, W, Gor- 
man rojoctum, 15(525 A ; 
renewed Soviet condemnation 
(Sov. -Czech, jt. commurii<iu6), 
15759 A ; renewed Soviet 
condemnation (Soviet- E. Gor. 
jt. comnmmqu6), 1 5785 A 
Soviet - W. German oo-opera- 
tion, Marshal Bulganin’s letter, 
Dr. Adenauer’s broadcast, 
15370 A; (trade, cultural, 
Beioniiiio), Bulganln-Adenauor 
correspondence, impasse, 1 5 (5 2 5 
A ; agrmts. (trade, shipping, 
consular, repatriation) , 1 0 1 7 8 A 
u Summit ” oonferonco, see 
main hdg., loiter S. 

Trad© n grant, (3-yr.), 16178 A 
Trade, W, Gorman export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
West German rearmament, 
8ovJet-E. German denuncia- 
tion, 15352 A 

Speidel, Li cut. -General Hans. 

0, -ill-0.* Land Forces, Central 
Europe, apptmt., 16336 A 
Steel. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 
Production, E.O.S.O. provisional 
figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
Strauss, Hr. Franz- Josef, 
Defence Minister, appointee t., 
15757 A ; ro-appointmont, 
15836 B 

NATO Dofonco Minis tors’ mtg. 
(April 1958), attendance, 
16288 A 

Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, Bundestag debate (Mar. 
1958), statement, 16141 A 
U.K. -German defence talks, 
statement, 15723 A 
Visits (London), 15723 A , 
(Washington), 16141 A 
Suhr, Dr. Otto. 

Death, 15797 A 
“ Summit M Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 
Support Costs. 

See subhdgs. ** France, U.K,, 
U.H., etc., Relations with/’ 
Trade and Financial Agreements, 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, ad- 
herence, debt settlement 
scheme, agreement on imple- 
mentation, 15690 A; 15897 A 
China (Communist Govt.) 

(trade), 15799 A, 

Soviet Union (trade), 16178 A 
United Kingdom(trado), 155 7 8 A 
Trade Policy. 

China, export controls, W. 
German relaxations, 15607 A ; 
16361 A 

Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotas 
(1958), fixed (Cocom agreemt.) 
15948 B ; oxport controls, 
W. German rolaxatns., 16361 A 
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Trade Statistics. 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 
15924 A 

Trade Unions, 

Nuoioar weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, Gorman Trade Union 
Federation’s opposition, de- 
monstrations, 16141 A 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Krupp organization, steelworks 
extension, railway, harbour 
equipment, supply, agroemts., 
15641 B 

W. German credit to Turkey 
(Aug. 1958), 16351 B 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Adenauer, Dr., Brentano, 
Erhard, Loudon visit, com- 
munique (Summit conference, 
disarmament, German reuni- 
fication, support costs, Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area, etc.), 
16242 A 

Adonauor-Macmillan talks (May 
1957), jt. statement, 15580 A ; 
(Bonn, Oct. 1958), jt. state- 
ment, 16442 B 

Bank rate, U.K. increase, 
German welcome, 15770 A 
Berlin, status, proposod transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviot 
responsibilities in E. Borlin 
(M. Khrushchev’s spoeoh, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. Gorman, UK., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A ; Soviot 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months’ time limit set for 
4 -Bower agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Cultural convention, 16242 A 
Gorman rc-unifleation, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W* German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A *, 
M. Khrushchov’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A ; Bundestag resolutu 
(July 1958), West German 
Govt.’s proposals (Hop.) to 
Franco, Soviot Union, UK, 
U.S. for 4-Bowor commission, 
E. Gorman counter-proposals, 
Soviet supporting notes to 
Franco, U.K., U.S., French, 
U.K., U.S. replies (support 
for West Gorman proposals), 
second Bundestag resolution 
(Oct.), Adenauor-Smimov 
mootings, Soviot-W German 
note exchanges, 16505 A 
Gorman reunification, Western 
Powers* working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 
Heuss, President, state visit to 
U.K., 16463 A 

Post-war ©eonomio assistance 
to Germany, debt repayment, 
balance outstanding (1958), 
16238 A 

Social security, reciprocal bene- 
fits, agreement, 15398 O 
Support costs, German contri- 
butions, agreement on contin- 
uation (1956-57), U.K. and 
German parity, debates, Fr.- 
U.K.-U.S, request for exten- 
sion (1957-58), NATO Council 
discussions, Mr. Maomillan’s 
statement, 15285 A ; German 
contribution (1957-58), agree- 
ment, 15723 A; (1958-59), 
BA OR strength dependent on 
satisfactory agreement (U.K. 
statomt. to W.E.U. Council), 
16006 A ; estimated cost, 
U.K. approach to North 
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United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Atlantic Connell, 16029 A; 
North Atlantic Council media- 
tion, protracted negotiations, 
final U.K.-W. German agree- 
ment (1958-61), U.K foreign 
exchange requirements, (1957- 
61), figs., 16238 A 
Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
U.K.-German defence talks 
(London), communiqnd, Ilr 
Strauss’s statement, 15723 A 

United States, Relations with. 
Adenauer - Eisenhower talks, 
jt. statement, 15580 A 
Adenauer, Dr., U.S. Senate, 
address, 15580 A 
Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities in E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchov’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr„ B. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviot Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A ; Soviet 
notos to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months’ time limit set for 
4 -Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

German re-umfl cation, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khriishehev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A , Bundestag rosolutn. 
(July 1958), West Gorman 
Govt.’s proposals (Sop.) to 
Franco, Soviet Union, U.K., 
U.S. for X -Power commission, 
E. German counter-proposals, 
Soviot supporting notes to 
France, U.K., U.S., French, 
U.K., U.S. replies (support 
for West Gorman proposals), 
second Bundestag resolution 
(Oct.), Adonauer-Smimov 
meetings, Soviot-W. Gorman 
note exchanges, 16505 A 
German reunification, Western 
Powers’ working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 
Support costs, continued 
German contributions, agnnt., 
(1956-57), Fr. - U.K. - U.S. 
re quest for extension (1957-58), 
15285 A ; German contribu- 
tion (1957-58), agreement, 
15723 A; (1958-59), U.S 
request, W. Gorman counter- 
proposal, 16238 A 
U.S. economic aid (W. Berlin), 
figs. (1955-56), (1956-57), esti- 
mate (1957-58), 16246 B 
U.S. missiles, W, German- 
U.S. discussions, 15965 A; 
W. Ger. purchase ( Matador , 
Nike, etc.), 16341 A 

War Criminals. 

Death sentences, commutations 
(Oberg, Knochcn, etc.), 16165 
B 

Releases (Funk), 15558 A 
Spandau prison, major war 
criminals still detained (Hess, 
von Schlraoh, Speer), 15558 A 

Wohlgemuth, Dr. Wolfgang. 
Troason charge (Otto John 
case), arrest, 16332 O , soo 
also Vol. XII. 

Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations broken 
oft by W. Germany, Fr., U.K., 
U.S., Yugoslav reactions, 
15816 A 

E. Germany, Yugoslav recog- 
nition forecast (Yngoslav- 
Polish statement), 15807 A; 
recognition announced, W, 
German- Yugoslav dip. rel. 
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Yugoslavia*, Relations with, 
broken off by W, Germany, 
Fr., U.K., U.S., Yugoslav 
reactions, 15816 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, Yugoslav denuncia- 
tion, 16141 A 

GHANA. 

Accra Conference. 

See mam hdg. Africa, subhdg. 
ft Conference of Independent 
African States.” 

AMm Afeuakwa. 

Administration, inquiry com- 
mission appointed, 15817 A, 
terms of reference, 16155 A 
Okyenhene (paramount chief), 
party politics, neutrality state- 
ment, suspension by Nkrumah 
Government, 15817 A; rein- 
statement appeal, political 
neutrality reaffirmed, 16155 A 
Arden-Clarke, Sir Charles. 
Governor-General, apptmnt., 
15365 A ; retirement, 15636 D 
Ashanti. 

Asantehene (paramount chief), 
party politics, neutrality state- 
ment, 15817 A ; Govt, decisn. 
to create additional paramount 
chiefs opposed, 16155 A 
Asao toman Council, Govern- 
ment decision to create addi- 
tional paramount chiefs op- 
posed, inquiry into Counoira 
affairs ordered by Govern- 
ment, 16155 A ; Inquiry 
Commissioner’s report, 16382 
A 

Constitution, Opposition par- 
ties* demands for indepen- 
dence for Ashanti and Northern 
, Territories, Mr. Leirnox- 
Boyd’s Gold Coast visit, U.K. 
White Paper proposals for 
new constitution, Gold Coast 
Government and Opposition 
acceptance, 15365 A 
Golden stool, desecration (1921) 
Banishment Act, repeal, 10155 
A 

KummsI State Counci!, inquiry 
Into affairs ordered by Govt,, 
16! 55 A; Inquiry Commis- 
sioner’s report, 16382 A 
State organization, new States, 
additional paramount chiefs, 
creation. Govt, decision, 16155 
A 

Attorney-General. 

Apptmt. (Mr. G. Bing), 15760 A 
Baako, Mr. Kofi. 

Commonwealth, Ghanaian 
membership, continuance in- 
tended, statement, 15810 D 
Information, Min. of, apptmt., 
15729 B 
Banking. 

Bank of Ghana, creation, 15788 
B 

Bing, Mr. Geoffrey. 
Attorney-General, appointmt., 
15760 A 
Broadcasting. 

External broadoasting service, 
establishment, 15857 C 
Busia, Professor Kofi. 

Nkrumah policy, criticism, dic- 
tatorship allegations, 15760 A ; 
15817 A 

Opposition ‘ 'assassination plot,” 
allegations refuted, 15817 A 
United Party, leader, 15817 A 
Cabinet. 

Nkrumah Cabinet, changes 
(Casely - Hayford, resignation, 
Min. of Information and 
Broadcasting, Kofi Baako, 
appointment), 15729 B ; fur- 
ther changes, 15760 A; 
changes, 15817 A; changes, 
16155 A ; changes, (Ministry 
of Justice, abolition, etc.), 
16382 A 
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Canada, Relations with. 

Canadian technical aid, 16112 D 
Nkrumah, Dr., Canadian visit, 
16382 A 
Citizenship. 

Qualification, Govt, legislation, 
15T60 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Ghana Airways, establishment 
(Ghana Govt.-BO AC agrmt,) 
Ghana-U.K. service opened, 
16361 B 
Colvin Case. 

Colvin, Mr., Daily Telegraph 
correspondent, contempt of 
court charges, court ruling of j 
no jurisdiction, Mr. Shawcross, ' 
defence counsel, re-entry to 
Ghana refused, case dropped, 
Mr. Colvin, Mr. Shawcross 
declared prohibited immi- 
grants, 15S38 A 
Constitution. 

Constitutional proposals, Accra 
all-party conference. Opposi- 
tion panties 3 ' demand for 
Independence for Ashanti and 
Northern Territories, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd’s discussions 
with Govt, and Opposition 
leaders, U.K. White Paper 
proposals for new constitution. 
Gold Coast Government and 
Opposition acceptance, Mr. 
Lennox-Boy&’s statement, 
15365 A 

Ghana Independence Bill, pro- 
visions, U.K. parity, passage, 
enactment, 15365 A 
Independence, achievement, 
15427 A 

Statute Law Amendment Bill 
(regional commissioners, in- 
troduction), enoctmt., 15760 A 
Convention People*# Party. 

Secretary (Botsio), 16155 A 
Currency. 

Ghana pound, parity with 
sterling, 15788 B ; initial par 
value, 16519 B 

New issue (Dr. Nkrumah’a 
effigy on coinage), 16382 A 
Defence. 

Military foroea, control, trans- 
fer to Ghana by U.K., 15669 A 
Deportations, 

Details (Oct. 1957-Apr. 1958), 
total to April 1958, 16155 A ; 
further deportations (July, 
Aug., 1958), 16382 A 
Moslem leaders, deportation 
orders issued, appeals lodged, 
riots. Special Deportation Act 
passed, leaders deported, pro- 
tests, further deportations, 
15760 A ,* Moslem leaders, 
appeals against deportation 
dismissed, 15838 A 
Timothy, Mr. B., journalist, 
deportation, 15760 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., France (Asafu- 
Adjaye), Israel (Halm), U.A.R. 
(Armah), 16561 A 
Economic Adviser. 

Apptmt. (Prof. W. A. Lewis), 
15896 E 

Edusei, Mr. Krobo. 

“ Assassination plot ” by Oppo- 
sition, allegations. Professor 
Busia’s refutation, 15817 A 
Minister of Interior, apptmt., 
15760 A 
Elections. 

Municipal elections, results 
(Kumasi), 16155 A 
Ethiopia, Relations with. 
Nkrnmah, Dr., Ethiopian visit, 
16226 A 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Technical institute in Ghana, 
W. German establishment, 
16382 A 


GHANA (coat.) 

Governor-General. 

Arden-Clarke, Sir Charles, ap- 
pointment, 15365 A ; sworn 
in, 15427 A ; retirement, 
15636 D 

Listowel, Lord, appointment, 
15636 D ; sworn-in, 16155 A 
Residence, occupation by 
Prime Minister, 15760 A 
High Commissioners. 

Apptmts., London (Asafu- 
Adjaye), 15583 B 
Independence. 

Achievement, celebrations, 
(Duchess of Kent’s visit, etc.), 
15427 A 

Industrial Development. 

Policy (three categories of 
industry). Dr. Nkrumah’s 
statement (Sep. 1958), 16382 A 
Volta River project, see separ- 
ate subhdg. 

Internal Disorders. 

Deportation orders, riots (Ac- 
cra, Kumasi), 15760 A 
K tunas! (Zerikfn Zongo elec- 
tion), state of emergency, 
proclamation, arrests, 16155 A 
Togo land, anti-integration dis- 
turbances (Mar. 1957), arrests, 
16155 A 

International Bank. 

Admission, 15855 B 
International Monetary Fund. 
Admissio n , 15855 B 
Israel, Relations with. 

Black Star Line, jt. . Ghana- 
Israel capital holdings, agree- 
ment, 15797 B 

Economic, technical collabora- 
tion (agricultural co-op. bank, 
nautical training school, trade 
union organization), 16392 C 
Trade agrmt., 16392 C 
Legislation. 

Avoidance of Discrimination 
Bill, second reading, 16155 A 
Bank of Ghana Bill, enactment, 
15788 B 

Citizen, Deportation bills, en- 
actment, 15760 A 
Emergency Powers Bill, enact- 
ment, 16155 A 

Special Deportation Bill, en- 
actment, 15760 A 
Statute Law Amendment Bill, 
enactment, 15760 A 
Liberia, Relations with. 
Nkrumah, Dr., Liberian visit, 
16382 A 

Libya, Relations with. 

Nkrumah, Dr., Libyan visit, 
16226 A 
Listowel, Lord. 

Governor-General, appointmt., 
15636 D ; sworn-in, 16155 A 
Local Government. 

District Councils (N. Terri- 
tories), re-grouping, 15760 A 
Municipal Councils, suspension 
(Accra, Kumasi), 15760 A 
Morocco, Relations with. 
Nkrumah, Dr., Moroccan visit, 
16382 A 

Moslem Association Party. 
Incorporation into United 
Party, 15817 A 
Leaders, deportation, 15760 A 
National Anthem. 

44 God Save the Queen,” play- 
ing to be discontinued, 15810D 
New national anthem, ap- 
proval, 16155 A 
National Assembly. 
Inauguration, 15427 A 
Speaker (AMwuml vice Quist), 
16155 A 

National Liberation Movement 
(N.LJVL). 

Constitution, Accra all-party 
conference, 10 -point plan for 
Ashanti independence. Prof. 
Busia’s discussions with Mr. 


GHANA (cont.) I 

National Liberation Movement 
(N.L.M.). 

Lennox -Boyd, acceptance of 
U.K. White Paper proposals 
on new constitution, 15365 A 
Incorporation into United 
Party, 15817 A 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 18099 F 
Nkrumah, Dr. Kwame. 

Brit. Commonwealth, Ghanaian 
membership, statemts., 15427 
A 

Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters’ Conf. (London, 1957), 
participation, 15637 A 
Conference of Independent 
African States (Accra, April 
1958), speech, 16226 A 
Deportations, Govt, action de- 
fended, 15838 A 
Foreign Press, attitude to 
Ghana Govt, actions, state- 
ment, 15838 A 

Ghana courts, admission of 
foreign counsel, statement, 
(Colvin case), 15838 A 
New Constitution, U.K. White 
Paper proposals, acceptance, 
15365 A 

Policy statement, 15760 A 
Republic within Cominonwlth., 
proclamation intention (Cairo 
statement), 16382 A 
Special Deportation Bill, state- 
ment, 15760 A 

U.S. visit, jt. statement with 
Pres. Eisenhower (U.S. econo- 
mic aid, etc.), 16382 A 
Visits (Ethiopia, Sudan, Libya, 
Tunisia), 16226 A ; (Morocco, 

U A.R., Liberia, Canada, U.S., 
U.K.), 16382 A 
Northern People’s Party. 
Incorporation into United 
Party, 15817 A 
Regional Commissioner#. 
Appointments, 15817 A 
Introduction (Statute Law 
Am endment Act), 15760 A 
Shipping. 

Black Star Line, project, 
announcemt., 15590 E ; estab- 
lishment (jt. Ghana-Israel 
capital holdings), 15797 B 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations estab., 
15961 B 

Sudan, Relation# with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 16226 A 

Nkrumah, Dr., Sudan visit, 
16226 A 
Togoland. 

Anti - integration agitation, 
riots, leaders arrested, trial, 
sentences, 16155 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 

Israel (trade), 16392 C 
Tunisia, Relations with, 
Nkrumah, Dr., Tunisian visit, 
16226 A 

United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Nkrumah, Dr., Cairo visit, 
talks with President Nasser, 
16382 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
British honours and awards, 
abandonment by Ghana, 
15480 E 

Civil aviation, Ghana Airways, 
(Ghana Govt.-BQAO agrmt.,) 
Ghana-U.K. service opened, 
16361 B 

Colvin case, U.K.-Ghana note 
exchange, 15838 A 
Ghana Constitutional proposals, 
Opposition parties’ demand 
for independence for Ashanti 
and Northern Territories, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd’s discussions 


GHANA (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with, 
with Gold Coast Government 
and Opposition leaders, U.K. 
White Paper proposals for 
new constitution, Gold Coast 
Government and Opposition 
acceptance, 15365 A 
Ghana Independence Bill, pro- 
visions, U.K. parity, passage, 
enactment, 15365 A 
Ghanaian independence, 
achievement, 15427 A 
“ God Save the Queen,” play- 
ing by Ghana to be discon- 
tinued, 15810 D 
Nkrumah, Dr., London visit, 
talks with Air. Macmillan, 
16382 A 

Technical assistance, agreemnt., 
15503 B 

United Nations Organization. 
Membership, Security Council 
and Gen. Assbly. approval, 
15427 A ; 15505 A 
United Party. 

Formation (merger of opposi- 
tion parties), 12-pt. manifesto, 
15817 A 

Leader (Prof. Busla), 15817 A 
Parity representation (Oot. 
1957), 15817 A 

United States, Relations with. 
Nixon (Vice-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

Nkrumah, Dr., U.S. visit, jt. 
statement with Pros. Eisen- 
hower (U.S. economic aid, 
etc.), 16382 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1956- 
57), estimate (1957-58), 1C246 
B 

Volta River project, U.S. aid in 
plan revision, 16382 A 
Volta River Project. 

Preparatory Commission’s re- 
port (July 1957), estimated 
cost, project alterod (alu- 
minium production postponed, 
U.S. aid in plan revision, 
16382 A 

GIBRALTAR. 

Defence. 

Naval dockyard, retention, an- 
nouncement, I 6077 A 
Governor. 

Appointmt. (Lt.-Gen. Sir C. 
Keightley), 15768 E 

GOLD COAST. 

See main heading Ghana. 

GREECE. 

Albania, Relations with. 

Corfu straits, mines, Albanlan- 
Greek jt. clearance, agrmt., 
completion, 16340 B 
Avcroff, M. Evnngelo#. 

Foreign Minister, re-apptmt., 
16201 A 

North Atlantic Council mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

Visits (Brioni), 16297 D 
Bulgaria, Relations with. 

Border agreement, 18092 C 
Cabinet, 

Georgakopoulos Cabinet (care- 
taker), formation, 16054 A ; 
resignation, 16201 A 
Karamanlis Cabinet, split, 
resignation, 16054 A; re- 
formation, 16201 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Trade, export controls, Greek 
attitude, 15607 A ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 A ; Greek 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Corfu Straits. 

Mine clearance, completion, 
Albanian-Greek jt. deolaratn., 
16340 B 

Cyprus. 

See main hdg., letter 0. 
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GREECE (cont.) 

Defence. 

Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A ; (1956, actual, 
1957, forecast), NATO figs., 
16006 A 

Loros, defences dismantled, 
15723 A 

Missiles, U.S. offer, Greek 
acceptance, 15989 B 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Seferladis, U.K.), 
15660 0 

Egypt, Relations with. 

(Sec also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 

** EgyptianizaLion ” of foreign 
businesses, Greek concern, 
15555 A 

Electoral Reform. 

Electoral Reform BUI, cause of 
Karamanlis Cabinet downfall, 
16054 A ; enactment, 16201 A 
Elections. 

General elections, results, 16201 
A 

Georgakopoulos, M. Constantine. 

-Prime Minister, appointment, 
16054 A ; resignation, 16201 
A 

Greek Orthodox Church. 

See main Mg. Religious Life. 
Karamanlla, M. Constantine. 

Balkan Prime Ministers* Conf., 
Eumanian proposal, rejection, 
15825 B 

Cyprus, rejection of NATO 
mediation offer, statement on 
Archbishop Makarios'e release, 
15469 A 

North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments meeting (Dec., 
1957), statement, 15965 A 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
16054 A ; re-appointment, 
16201 A 

Yisits (Belgrade), 15312 C 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions, rationing, 15386 A 
Liberal Party. 

Formation, merger of Liberals 
and Liberal Democrats, 15404 
C 

Policy, 16201 A 
Missiles. 

See subbdg. Defence above. 
National Radical Union. 

Policy, 16201 A 

Spilt (Electoral reform issue), 
16054 A 

Populist Party Union. 

Policy, 16201 A 

Progressive Agrarian Democratic 

Union (P.A.D.C.). 

PoUey, 16201 A 
Rumania, Relations with. 

Balkan Prime Ministers’ Conf., 
Rumanian proposal, Greek 
rejection, 15825 B 

Greek citizens in Rumania, 
Rumanian Govt.'s nationality 
orders, Groek protest, 16477 A 
Shipping. 

Shipyards (Scaramanga, Souda 
Bay), construction plans, 
15704 A ; (Scaramanga), ship- 
building begun (25,000-ton 
tanker), 16325 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin's 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Greece (Deo. 
*57), 15975 A 

** Summit " conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade agreement (1968-60), 
16328 B 

Trade, Groek export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Spain, Relations with. 

Gastiella, Dr., Spanish Foreign 
Minister, Athens visit, Jt. 
communique, 16271 C 


GREECE '(cont.) 

M Summit 99 Conferences. 

Bee main hdg., letter S. 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Soviet Union (trade, 1958-60), 
16328 B 
Trade Policy. 

China, export controls, Greek 
attitude, 15607 A ; Greek 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotas 
(1958), fixed (Cocom agrmt.), 
15948 B ; export controls, 
Groek relaxations, 16361 A 
Imports, State and public 
corporations exempt from, in- 
ternational tendering, 16328 B 
Turkey, Relations with. 

Cyprus question, see main hdg. 
Cyprus. 

Leros defences, Turkish objec- 
tions, Greek dismantlement, 
15723 A 

Union of Democratic Left 
(E.D.A.). 

Policy, 16201 A 

United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Greek - U.A.R. - Yugoslav 
Foreign Ministers 9 talks (Pri- 
on!) , jt. statement, 16297 D 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Cyprus question, see main hdg. 
Cyprus. 

Greek Ambassador, return to 
London (after Archbishop 
Makarios’s release), 15469 A 
Lennox-Boyd, Athens visit 
(Radcliffo report), 15469 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Cyprus, Radoliffe constitu- 
tional proposals, U.S. attitude, 
15469 A 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Gr. 
support, Jt. communique, 
15655 A 

U.S. economic) aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. missiles (Nike), Greek 
acceptance, 15989 B 
Warships, U.S. loan, 15723 A 
Uranium. 

Discovery (E. Macedonia, W. 
Thrace), 16089 D 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Cyprus question, Yugoslav sup- 
port for Greece, 15312 C 
Greek - U.A.R. - Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister’s talks 
(Brioui), Jt. etatemt., 16297 D 
Karamanlis - Averoff Belgrade 
visit, discussions with Pres. 
Tito, communique, 16312 C 
Tito, Pres., Corfu visit, 16312 C 

GUADELOUPE 

Constitutional Status. 

See main hdg. France, subhdg. 
“ Constitution.” 

GUATEMALA* 

Castillo Armas, Col., President. 
Assassination, 16693 D 
Elections. 

Congressional elections, held 
(Jan. 1958), 16128 O 
Presidential elections (Oot. *57), 
Sailor Ortiz Passarelll declared 
elected, Gen-Fuentes’s charges 
of fraud, riots, military junta 
takes power, elections annulled 
by Guatemalan Congress, 
15852 A ; second election held, 
result, 16128 C 

Flores Avcnado, Seder Guillermo. 
Provisional President, appoint- 
ment, 15852 A; resignation, 
16128 O 

Germany (Western), Relations 

with. 

Guatemalan trade restrictions 
lifted, 15328 B 


GUATEMALA (cont.) 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

State of war, termination, par- 
tial return of seized German 
property, 15328 B 
Gonzalez Lopez, SeUor. 
Provisional Pres., appointment, 
15693 D ; removal, 15852 A 
Honduras, Relations with. 
Economic integration (trans- 
port, raw materials, taxation, 
capital investment), agrmt., 
16290 D 

Internal Security. 

Presidential elections (Oot. ’57), 
riots, military ju7ita takes 
power, 15852 A 
State of siege, curfew, etc., 
imposition, 15693 D ; state 
of siege lifted, 15768 C ; 
re-imposition (Oct. 1957), 
15852 A 
Political Parties. 

Christian Democratic Party, 
15852 A 

National Democratic Movemt. 
(M.D.N.), 15852 A ; 16128 C 
National Liberal Union, 16128 
O 

Party of National Reconcilia- 
tion (P.R.N.), 15852 A ; 16128 
O 

Revolutionary Party, formatn., 
registration refused, 15852 A ; 
recognition, 16128 C 
President. 

Castillo Armas, assassination, 
35693 D 

Provisional President, appoint- 
ments, Gonzalez Lopez, 15693 
D ; Flores Avcnado, 15852 A 
Ydigoras Fuentes, election, 
16128 O 
Trade Policy. 

Central American free trade 
area, treaty, approval in 
principle, 15468 A 
Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, Latin- American 
States’ agreement, 15881 C; 
new agreement, 16464 C 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Brit. Honduras, Guatemalan 
Minister’s private talks with 
Brit. Honduran delegates 
(London), Guatemalan Min. 
recalled, 15898 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, Guate- 
malan visit, interim report to 
U.S. President, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Ydigoras Fuentes, Pres. Miguel, 
President, eleotlon, 16128 O 
Presidential elections (Oot. ’57), 
defeat, charges of fraud, 
annulment of elections forced, 
15852 A 

GUERNSEY. 

See under main hdg. Channel 
Islands. 

GUIANA (French), 

Constitutional Status. 

See main hdg. France, subhdg. 
“ Constitution.” 

GUINEA (French). 

See main hdg. French West 
Africa. 

GULBENKIAN 

FOUNDATION. 

Arts in U.K., needs, review 
ettee. established, apptmts. 
(Chairman, Lord Bridges, 
members), 16351 A 
Benefactions (Cambridge Uni- 
versity), 16198 O; (U.K.), 
16347 A; 16351 A 


HAITI. 

Duvalier, President Francois. 
President, election, 16098 A 
Elections. 

Congressional, results, 16098 A 
Presidential, results, 16098 A 
Internal Disturbances. 
Port-au-Prince riots, 16098 A 
Maglolre, President Paul. 

President, resignation, 15363 C 
President, 

Duvalier, Dr. F., election, 
16098 A 

Maglolre, Gen. Paul, resigna- 
tion, 15363 C 

Provisional Presidents (Pierre - 
Louis), 15363 C; (Sylvain, 
Exec. CoL, Fignole, Military 
Government), 16098 A 
Trade Policy. 

Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, agrmt., 16464 O 
United States, Relations with. 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), 16246 B 

HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES. 

Basutoland. 

Constitutional development, 
Basutoland Nat, Cel’s, propo- 
sals (Nat. Cel. to become 
Legislative Cel., Executive 
Cel., House of Chiefs, creation, 
local govt., strengthening), 
16348 C 
Defence. 

Union of South Africa, radar 
network, overflying rights, 
agreement, 15792 B ; defence 
planning facilities, agrmt., 
16287 A 

High Commissioner. 

Apptmt. (Sir J, Maud), 16202 D 

HOLLAND. 

So© main hdg. Netherlands. 

HONDURAS. 

Elections, 

Constituent Assbly., results, 
16074 A 

El Salvador, Relations with. 

Free trade treaty, signature, 
15468 A 

Guatemala, Relations with. 
Economic integration (trans- 
port, raw materials, taxation, 
capital investment), agrmt., 
16290 D 

Nicaragua, Relations with. 
Frontier dispute, clashes, ref- 
erence to O.A.S., commission 
appointed, 15574 B 
President. 

Villeda Morales, Dr., eleotlon, 
16074 A 
Trade Policy. 

Central American free trade 
area, treaty approval in prin- 
ciple, 15468 A 

Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port oontrol, agrmt., 16464 C 
United States, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, Hon- 
duras visit, interim report to 
U.S. President, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Villeda Morales, Pres. Ramdn. 
President, election, 16074 A 

HONG KONG. 

Black, Sir Robert. 

Governor, apptmt., 15678 C 
Defence. 

Garrison to be maintained 
(Mx. Sandyg’s statemt, Sept. 
1957), 15815 A 

Naval dockyard, closing, an- 
nouncomt., 15894 D ; 16077 A 
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HONG KONG (cont.) 

Governor. 

Black, Sir EL, apptmt., 15678 0 
Grantham, Sir A. retirement, 1 
15678 C | 

Grantliam, Sir Alexander. I 

Governor, retirement, 15678 C j 
Internal Disturbances. 

Kowloon riots. Govt, report, 1 
15327 B I 

Refugees. ! 

U.N. Gen. Assembly’s appeal I 
for aid, 16047 A 


HUNGARY. 

Cabinet. 

Kadar Cabinet, reoiganization, 
15661 A ; resignation, 16025 D 
Muennich Cabinet, formation, 
changes (Sik vice Horvath), 
16025 D 

Canada, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
Intervention, Canadian relief 
aid, 15326 A 

Refugees, numbers admitted to 
Canada, figs. (Oct. 1956- 
Jan. 1958), policy, Canadian 
modification, 16054 C ; admis- 
sions to Canada, figs, (to Oct. 
1958), transfer of Faculty of 
Forestry, University of Sopron 
to British Columbia, 16497 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Chou En-lai, Mr., Budapest 
visit, support for Kadar re- 
gime, 15463 A 
Communist Party. 

Sec Hungarian Socialist Wor- 
kers’ Party below. 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Credit agreement, 15826 C 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Kadar 
Govt., Czech, support, 15759A 
Education, 

Russian, compulsory teaching, 
re-introduction, 16497 A 
Elections. 

General elections (Nov. 1958), 
results, 16497 A 
Postponement until May 1959, 
15661 A 

Horthy, Admiral Nicholas. 
Death, 15389 A 
Horvath, M. Imre. 

Death, 16025 B 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party. 

Communist 12-party declara- 
tion (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, Mos- 
cow), signature, 15899 A 
Communist 64-party " peace 
manifesto,” signature, 15938 C 
East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, 
15379 B 

First Sec., M. Kadar, office 
retained, 16025 D 
India, Relations with. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, Mr. Nehru’s cri- 
ticisms/ defence of India’s 
attitude at U.N., 15308 A 
International Commission of 
Jurists. 

Hungarian trials, condemna- 
tion, 15661 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Kadar, M. Janos. 

Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party, First Secretary, office 
retained, 16025 B 
Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Policy, declaration, 15661 A 
Prime Minister, resignation, 
16025 D ’ - 
Visits (Moscow), 15661 A 


HUNGARY (cont.) 

Kethly, Miss Anna. 

U.N. investigating committee, 
evidence, 15405 A 

Maleter, General Pal. 

Trial, death sentence, execu- 
tion, 16231 A 

Mindssenty. Car dinal . 

Activities from U.S. legation, 
Hungarian allegations, U.S. 
denial, 15661 A 
Papal election (Oct. 1958), 
attendance under safe conduct, 
request refused by Hungarian 
Govt., 16469 A 

Muennich, Dr. Ferenc. 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
16025 D 

Nagy, M. Imre. 

Abduction by Soviet troops, 
Yugoslav protests to Hungary, 
U.S.S.It, exile to Rumania, 
report, 15661 A 
Trial, death sentence, execu- 
tion, 16231 A 

NATO Countries, Relations with. 
Trade, NATO member-coun- 
tries’ export controls, relaxa- 
tions, 16361 A 

Poland, Relations with. 
CyranMewicz, M., Gonmlka, 
M., Budapest visit, 18290 A 
Hungarian revolution, Polish 
approval of Soviet armed 
intervention, 16290 A 
Nagy, M., execution, Polish 
attitude (M. Gomulka’s state- 
ment), 16395 A 

Refugees. 

See under main hdgs. Refugee 
Problems and United Nations 
Organization. 

Revolutionary Movement. 
Casualties, Mr. Nehru’s esti- 
mate, 15661 A 

Insurrection against Com- 
munist regime, Soviet military 
intervention, U.N. General 
Assembly resolutions (demand 
for Soviet withdrawal, ending 
of deportations, entry of U.N. 
observers, free elections, etc.), 
Soviet and Hungarian non- 
compliance, General Assembly 
condemnation of Soviet Union 
for U.N. Charter violation, 
U.N. fact-finding committee 
formed, Soviet denunciation, 
committee’s investigations, 
15405 A ; committee’s report 
(denunciation of Soviet inter- 
vention and A.V.H. brutali- 
ties), U.S., U.K. comments, 
15621 A; 15661 A; report 
endorsed by U.N. Gen.Assbly., 
resolution passed condemning 
Soviet, Kadar regime. Prince 
Wan invited by Gen. Assbly. 
to secure Hungarian, Soviet 
compliance with U.N. resolu- 
tion, entry into Hungary 
refused, 15777 A ; 15846 F ; 
M. Khrushchev’s defence of 
Soviet intervention (April 
1958), 16237 A 

Suppression, Workers’ Councils, 
dissolution, strikes, martial 
law, proclamation, further 
disorders, Kadar Government 
decrees, arrests, trials, mass 
executions, deportations, 
15661 A ; Nagy, Malater, etc., 
trial, sentences, executions of 
M. Nagy, Gen. Maleter, world 
reactions, 16231 A ; anti-Soviet 
demonstrations (Denmark, W. 
Germany, U.S.), Yugoslav 
protest, U.N. Cttee’s reports, 
further trials (priests, writers), 
summary courts, abolition, 
16497 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Cultural co-operation, agnnt., 
16237 A 


HUNGARY (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, jt. 
declaration, 15379 B 
Economic aid, agreomt., 156 Cl 
A 

Economic co-operation (1961- 
65), agrmt., 16237 A 
Financial agreement, 156 Cl A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military Intervention, U.N. 
Gen. Assembly resolutions 
(demand for Soviet withdrawal, 
ending of deportations, entry 
of U.N. observers, free elec- 
tions, etc.), Soviet non-com- 
pliance, Gen. Assembly con- 
demnation of Soviet Union 
for U.N. Charter violation, 
formation of fact-finding com- 
mittee, Soviet denunciation, 
15405 A , U.N. fact-finding 
committee’s report (denun- 
ciation of Soviet interven- 
tion), 15621 A ; further inter- 
ventions by Soviet troops, 
Nagy, M., abduction, 15661 A , 
M. Khrushchev’s defence of 
Soviet intervention (April 
1958), 16237 A 

Kadar, M., Moscow visit, 15661 
A 

Khrushchev, M., Hungarian 
visit (Apr. 1958), it. state- 
ment (closeness of Hung.- 
Sov, relations, etc.), M. 
Khrushchev’s speeches (de- 
fence of Sov. intervention in 
1956 insurrection, threats of 
similar action in other Socialist 
countries, praise for M. Kadar, 
Br. Muennieh, denunciation of 
M. Rakosi), 1G237 A 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12 -party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64-party “ peace mani- 
festo,” 15938 C 
Scientific, tech, co-operation, 
agreement, 16237 A 
Soviet troops in Hungary, 
agreement, 15C44 0 ; 15661 A ; 
reduction (17,000), announce- 
ment, 15960 D ; 16301 A 
Trade agreement (1958-60), 
16237 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Czechoslovakia (credit), 15826 O 
Soviet Union (Soviet credits, 
Hung, debt remission, etc ), 
15661 A 

Soviet Union (trade, 1958-60), 
16237 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
British military attache, Hun- 
garian expulsion, 15436 A 
Hungarian military attache, 
British expulsion, 15436 A 
Hungarian trials, U.K. ** Jus- 
tice ” organization, formation, 
U.K. lawyers, Hungary visas 
refused, 15661 A 
Oxford students, Hungarian 
visit, arrest, release, 15661 A 
United Nations Organization. 
Gen. Assembly debates, see 
main hdg. United Nations 
Organization. 

U.N. Gen. Assembly, 11th 
session, Hungarian walk-out, 
protest against resolutions on 
Soviet intervention, 15405 A 
Wan Waithayakon, Prince, 
U.N. representative, entry 
into Hungary refused, 15777 
A ; 15846 F ; report to Gen. 
Assembly, 16047 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Hungarian air attach^, U.S. 
expulsion, 15661 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, Mr. Nixon’s con- 
demnation, 15297 A 


HUNGARY (cont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
Mindszonty, Cardinal, activities 
from U.S. legation, Hung, 
allegatns., U.S. denials* 15661A 
Refugees, numbers admitted to 
U.S., figs. (Oct. ’5 6 -Jan. ’58), 
16054 C; figs, (to Oct. 1958), 
16497 A 

U.S Legation, personnel re- 
duction, Hungarian request, 
U.S. rejection, 15587 B 
U.S. military, air attaches, 
Hungarian expulsion, 15661 A 
U.S. Minister, recall, 15661 A 
Workers’ Councils. 

Central Workers’ Council, de- 
mands, M. Kadar’s rejection, 
15661 A 

Dissolution, 15661 A 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, causes, 
Yugoslav views (Pres. Tito’s, 
etc., speochos), 15731 A 
Nagy, M., abduction, Yugoslav 
protest, 15661 A , execution, 
Yugoslav indignation, 16231 
A ; 16395 A ; Yugoslav pro- 
test, 16497 A 

Refugees, see main heading 
Refugee Problems. 

I 

ICELAND. 

Defence. 

Kefiavik air base, U.S. farces 
retained, agreement, 15300 B 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts,, U.K. (Gndmunds- 
son). Franco (Jonsson), 

16561 A 
Fisheries. 

Territorial waters, Icelandic ex- 
tension to 12 miles, U.K., 
Frenoh non-recognition, Soviet 
recognition, Belg., Danish, W. 
German, Nath., Norweg., 
Swedish protests, for resultant 
dispute see under main hdg. 
Fisheries, 

Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Fishing boats, Icelandic pur- 
chase from E. Germany, pro- 
ject, 16349 B 

Gudmundsson, Hr. Gudmundur. 
North Atlantic Council mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

Jonasson, Hr. Hermann. 

North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments meeting (Bee. 
1957), statement, 15965 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note (Doe. ’67), 15975 A 
Fishing boats, Icelandic pur- 
chase, Sov. credit, 16349 B 
Soviet loan agst. Icolandio fish 
supplies, agrmt., 16478 A 
” Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Territorial waters, Icelandio 
extension to 12 miles, Soviet 
recognition, 16478 A 
Sport. 

Boxing banned, 15334 B 
“Summit” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Trade and Financial Agreement*. 
Soviet Union (Soviet loan agst. 
Icelandic fish supplies), 
16478 A 

United Kingdom, Relation* with. 
Icelandlo-U.K. fisheries dis- 
pute, see under main heading 
Fisheries. 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S. air base (Kefiavik), reten- 
tion of U.S. forces, agreement, 
16300 B 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1950- 
57), estimate (1957-58), 16246 
B 
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IFNI. 

Soo mam hdg. Spanish Saharan 
Territories. 

INDIA. 

Air Force. 

BwtiBii aircraft, purchase 

(Canberra# , Gnats), 15428 0 , 
(Hunters), 15792 0 
French aircraft, purchase 

(MysUres), 15428 C 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Governor (Bhimson Saohar), 
15611 0 

Ministry (Sanjiva Heddt), for- 
mation, 15533 A 
State Assembly, elections, 

15533 A. 

Telengana Regional Gomttee., 
formation, 16253 A 
Assam. 

Ministry (Bishnnram Mcdhi), 
formation, 15533 A; (Mcdhi), 
resignation, (Olialiha), forma- 
tion, 16253 A 

Naga rebellion, success of 
Govt, operations, concentra- 

tions dispersed, captures, sur- 
renders, hardcore still in being, 
Indian Govt/s amnesty offer, 
15784 G; releases of prisoners, 
sporadic rebel activities, con- 
tinuance, 15894 0 
Oilfields, see subhdg. Petroleum 
below. 

State A ssbly., elections 15533 A 
Territorial changes, Naga lea- 
ders' demand for Naga admin, 
unit under Central Govt. 
(Kohima convention), Indian 
Govt/s acceptance, 15784 C; 
Naga Hills -Tuongsang Area, 
establishment, 15894 0 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
creation, functions, 16092 B 
Atomic reactor (Trombay), in- 
auguration, 15375 A 
Department of Atomic Energy, 
report (1957), 16092 B 
Radio Chemistry Laboratory 
(Trombay), in operation, 
16092 B 

Australia, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15099 A 
Azad, Dr. Abul Kalam. 

Death, 16193 A 

Education, Scientific Research, 
Minister, apptmt., 15533 A 
Mo moral fund, set up, 10193 A 
Banking. 

lie -finance Corporation for In- 
dustry, creation, 16274 A 
Roserve Bank, Governor 
(Iengar), 15388 O 
8 tale Bank, chairman (Bhatta- 
charyya vice Iengar), 15388 0 
Bhave, Acharya. 

Gramdam movement, incep- 
tion, conference with Govt, 
leaders, Govt, support for 
movement, 15797 C 
Blioodan (Land Gift), Movement. 
See Land Reform below. 

Bihar. 

Governor (Zakir Hussain), 
15611 C 

Ministry (Sinha), formation, 
15533 A,* 15C91A 
State Asably., elections, 15533 A 
Birth Control. 

Family Planning Board, estab- 
lished, 15456 E 
Bombay. 

Bombay City, municipal elec- 
tions, Mayor (Mirajkar), 16253 
A 

Linguistic issue, effect on elec- 
tions, 15533 A 

Ministry (Chavan), formation, 
15533 A 

Oilfields, see subhdg. Petroleum. 
State Asably., elections, 15533A 
Burma, Relations with. 

Indian loan, agrmt., 15434 F 


INDIA (coni.) 

Cabinet. 

Nehru Cabinet, Defence Min 
(Nehru vice Katju), 15304 C ; 
new Cabinet, formation, 15533 
A ; changes (Fm. Mm., Dcsai, 
etc.), Cabinet Ministers, Mini- 
sters of State, Deputy Mini- 
sters, list (May 1958), 16193 A 
Calendar. 

Gregorian Calendar, continued 
nso, 15302 A 

Uniform National Calendar, 
limited introduction for offi- 
cial purposes, 15302 A 
Canada, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Immigration agrmt. (Indian 
immigrants, annual quota 
doubled), 16054 C 
Nehru, Mr., Ottawa visit, 
15410 A 

Ceylon, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., visit, jt. statemt. 
(Commonwealth relations, 
Panch Sila, U.N., nuclear 
tests, etc.), 15574 A 
Chagla, Mr. Justice. 

Life Insurance Corp. of India, 
Commission of Inquiry, see 
subhdg. Insurance below. 
China (Communist Govt.), Rela- 
tions with. 

Chou En-lai, Mr., Indian visit, 
address to Indian Parliament, 
15463 A ; corrigendum, 15514 
O 

Qucmoy crisis, Indian Govt.’s 
attitude (Mr. Nohru’a state- 
ment), 10387 A 

Trade agreement (2 -year re- 
newal), 15690 D 

Civil Aviation. 

Mosoow - Delhi service, agree- 
ment, 16230 O 
Coal. 

Mining disasters (W. Bengal, 
Bihar), 16067 O 
Communications . 

Jawahar (Banibal) road tunnel, 
opening, 15333 0 
National Expressway (Calcutta- 
Durgapur), construction ap- 
proved, 16447 F 
Railways, see soparate subhdg. 
Communist Party. 

Election manifesto, 15435 A 
Kerala, electoral victory, 15533 
A 

Community Development Pro- 
gramme. 

See subhdg. Economic Develop- 
ment below. 

Congress Party. 

Election manifesto, 15435 A 
Elections (Lok Sabha, State 
Assemblies), victories, 15533 A 
Parity, party, Dep. leader 
(Pant vice Azad), 16193 A 
Currency. 

Decimal system, introduction, 
15479 A 
Defence. 

(See also subhdgs Air Force, 
Navy.) 

Research Development Depart- 
ment, creation, 16112 F 
Denmark, Relations with. 

Diplomatic missions, embassy 
status, 15772 C 

Nehru, Mr., Copenhagen visit 
15772 C 

Technical aid to India, Danish 
proposals, 15772 C 
Desai, Mr. Morarji. 

Finance Minister, appointmt., 
16193 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

(See also subheading High 
Commissioners below.) 
Apptmts. ( Perth a&arathi to 
Indonesia), 16276 A * Belgium 
(Rauf), Brazil (Kripalani), 
Cambodia (Nair), Communist 


INDIA (cont.) 

Diplomatic Service. 

China (Parthasarathi), France 
(Pamnkar), W. Germany 
(Tyabi), Iraq (Chopra), Italy 
(Chand), Netherlands (Thivy), 
Norway (Maharao of Kutch), 
Persia (Kaul), Morocco, 
Tunisia (Goburdhan), Spain 
(Mrs. Pundit), Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland (Kewal Singh), 
Sudan (Matthen), Switzerland 
(Vellodi), U.A.R., Lebanon, 
Libya (R. K. Nehru), U.S. 
(Chagla), Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Bulgaria (Jung Bahadur), 
16561 A 

Economic Development. 
Co m munity Development Pro- 
gramme, progross, 16524 B 
National Mineral Development 
Corporation, creation, 16553 D 
Re-finance Corporation for In- 
dustry, creation, 16274 A 

Education. 

Council of Elementary Educa- 
tion, creation, 15657 D 
National Book Trust, creation, 
15705 E 

Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Nehru, Mr. Cairo visit, 15772 C 

Elections. 

House of the People, com- 
mencement, 15435 A ; results, 
15533 A, 15691 A; by- 
olection (Muzailarpur), result, 
15963 D 

Party electoral programmes, 
15135 A 

State legislatures, commence- 
ment, 15435 A, ; results, 15533 
A 

Ethiopia, Relations with. 

Haile Solassie, Emperor, Indian 
visit. Joint cominuniqu6, 
15335 B 

Family Planning Board. 

Creation, 15456 E 

Financial and Monetary Policy. 
I.M.F., dollar purchases, 15522 
A; 15574 C; 15G57 A 

Finland, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Helsinki visit, 
15772 C 

Five-Year Plans. 

Second plan (1956-60), Soviet 
500 million rouble credit for 
Indian purchases of industrial 
equipment, 15858 B ; French 
25 billion franc credit, 16061 
B ; inclusion of atomic power 
stations under consideration, 
16092 B 

France, Relations with. 

Algoria, F.L.N. Govt.-in-exile, 
Indian attitude, 16468 A 
Anglo - French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Indian 
attitude, Mr. Nehru's state- 
ments, 15308 A 
Economic, tech, co-operation, 
agreement, 16061 B 
French aircraft, Indian pur- 
chase (My stores), 15428 C 

Gandhi Memorial Foundation. 
Museum (Bombay), schomo 
approved, 15938 D 
Peace Foundation, creation 
approved, 15938 D 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Adenauer - Nehru meeting, 
15410 A 

Rourkela steel plant, German 
financial participation can- 
celled by India, 15298 C 

Gold. 

Kolar Gold Fields, nationaliza- 
tion, 15339 B 

Gramdam (Village Gift), Move- 
ment. 

See Land Reform below. 


INDIA (cont.) 

High Commissioners. 

Apptmts., Australia, New Zeal- 
and (P. A. Monon), Canada 
(Venkatacliar), Ceylon (Gun- 
devia), Ghana (Kapur), 
Malaya (Banorji), Pakistan 
(Dayal), 16561 A 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

Election manifesto, 15435 A 
“ Horror Comics.** 

Ban on publication, etc., 15337 
A 

Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, Mr. Nehru's cri- 
ticisms, defence of Indian 
attitude at U.N., 15308 A 
Hydro-Electric Development. 
Damodar valley project, pro- 
gress, Maithon dam, opening, 
15801 A 

Hirakud Dam, inauguration, 
15363 A 

Indonesia* Relations with. 

Arms, Indian supply, agrmt., 
16399 A 

Sukarno, Indonesian Pres., 
Indian visit, 16081 A 
Industrial Accidents. 

Coal mining (W. Bengal, Bihar), 
16067 C 
Insurance. 

Export Risks Insurance Corp., 
creation, 15830 C 
Life Insurance Corp. of India, 
chairman (Kamat vice Patel, 
Gopalakrlshnan vice Kamat), 
16193 A 

Life Insurance Corp. of India, 
share purchases, Chagla Com- 
mission report (soundness of 
and method of purchase criti- 
cized, responsibility allocated), 
resignation of Mr. Krishna- 
maohad (Fin. Min.), Lok 
Sabha debate, statements by 
Mr. Nehru, Mr. Krishnama- 
chari, resultant Govt, action 
(Jessops, management taken 
over, disciplinary inquiry set 
up), arrest of Mr. Mundhra, 
16193 A 

International Bank. 

Loans, 15302 O; 15692 A; 
16018 A 

International Monetary Fund. 
Dollar purchases, 15522 A ; 
15574 C; 15657 A 
Irrigation Projects. 

Damodar valley project, pro- 
gress, Maithon dam, opening, 
15801 A 

Hirakud Dam, inauguration, 
15363 A 
Jan Sangh. 

Election manifesto, 15435 A 
“ Save Hindi " agitation (Pun- 
jab), support, 15964 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Cultural agreement, 15658 A 
Iron ore, Indian exports to 
Japan, agreement, 16553 D 
Kishi, Mr., Japanese Prime 
Minister, Delhi visit, joint 
communique with Mr. Nehru, 
15658 A 

Nehru, Mr., Tokio visit, joint 
communique with Mr, Kishi 
(Indo.-Jap. relations, economic 
oo -operation, suspension of 
nuclear tests, etc.), 15832 A 
Textile machinery, Jap. supply, 
agreement, 15836 A 
Kashmir. 

(For developments in Pakistani- 
controlled areas, see main hdg. 
Pakistan, subheading 
“ Kashmir.”) 

Airfields, use by Soviet air- 
craft, Leh, development, Pak. 
allegations, Ind. denial, 15921 
A 
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INDIA (cont.) 

Kashmir. 

Communications, Jawabar 
(Banibal) road tunnel, open- 
ing, 15333 G 

Constitution, in force, formal 
integration of Kashmir in 
Indian Union, Constituent 
Assembly dissolved, 15381 A ; 
Kashmiri public services, 
finance, integration with 
Indian, 16133 A 
Democratic National Conf., 
formation, policy statement, 
15906 E 

Head of State, Ynvraj Karan 
Singh, re-election, 16133 A 
Xndo -Pakistani dispute, inte- 
gration of Kashmir with India, 
U.N. Security Cel. discussions, 
Pakistani demand for plebis- 
cite and despatch of U.N. 
force to Kashmir, Indian re- 
jection, Sec. Cel. resolution on 
plebiscite under U.N. auspices, 
statements by Mr. Nehru, 
Pres. Mirza, and Mr. Suhra- 
wardy , anti-Indian demonstra- 
tions in Pakistan, 15381 A ; 
Sec. Cncl. resolution. Jarring 
mission to India and Pakistan, 
Hr. Jarring’s report, failure to 
reconcile differences, Indian 
and Pakistani parity, debates, 
Pakistani protest against in- 
clusion of Kashmir in Northern 
Zone Council, 15525 A ; 
“ Kashmir Liberation Wor- 
kers Committee/’ formation, 
15677 A; Pak. request to 
Sec, Cel for meeting to 
consider Jarring report, M. 
Noon’s proposals (demilitari- 
zation, U.N. force), M. Menon’s 
rejection, charges against 
U.K.,Pak. (Kashmir Lib eratn. 
Workers’ Committee, etc.), 
Soviet support for India, 
Dr, Graham invited by Sec. 
CcL to discuss with India, 
Pakistan measures for peace- 
ful settlement and implemen- 
tation of 1948, 1949 resolu- 
tions, 15921 A; Mr, Noon’s 
statement (attacks on India, 
U.K.), Dr. Graham’s report 
(April 1958), 5-point plan for 
settlement submitted to Ind., 
Pak*, Ind. rejection, Pak. 
acceptance, statements by Mr. 
Nehru, Mr. Noon, 16133 A 
Internal Security, bomb out- 
rages (1957-58), Pak. compli- 
city, Ind. allegations, arrests, 
16133 A 

Mangla dam project, see main 
hdg. Pakistan, subheading 
<c Kashmir .** 

Ministry (Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed), formatn., 15691 A 
National Conference, electoral 
victory, 15533 A; resigna- 
tions, split, 15906 E 
Plebiscite Front, electoral boy- 
cott, 15533 A 

Sheikh Abdullah, release, state- 
ments, 15980 B; activities, 
self-determination demand re- 
affirmed. letter to Mr. Nehru, 
18133 A; re-arrest, 16211 C 
State Assembly, elections, 
15533 A ; elections completed, 
15691 A 

Kerala. 

Agrarian Delations Bill, provi- 
sions, 16253 A 

Communist Party, electoral 
victory, 15533 A 
Education Bill (State control of 
schools), Assbly’s. approval, 
Roman Catholic, Anglo-Indian 
opposition, bill referred by 
Pres. Prasad to Supreme 
Court, ruling (some clauses 
unconstitutional), 16253 A 


INDIA (cont.) 

Kerala. 

Forests Bill, enactment, 16253 
A 

Internal disorders, increase 
under Communist government 
(Congress, Praja Socialist Par- 
ties’, United Planters’ Associa- 
tion’s allegations), 16253 A 
Ministry (Nambudiripad), for- 
mation, 15533 A 
State Assbly., elections, 155 33A 
Krislmamachari, Mr. T. T. 
Finance Min., re-appointment, 
15533 A; resignation, 18193 A 
Life Insurance Corp. of India, 
Chagla Commission of inquiry, 
see subhdg. Insurance above. 
Land Reform. 

Land gift (Bhoodan) movement, 
progress, 15797 C 
Village gift ( Gramdam ) move- 
ment, inception, progress, con- 
ference between Acharaya 
Bhave. Govt. Leaders, Govt, 
support for movemt., 15797 C 
Language. 

Official Language Commission, 
report (Hindi, adoption en- 
dorsed, date of final change- 
over unpredictable, regional 
languages retention within 
States recommended,) 15746 A 
Punjab, “ Save Hindi ” agita- 
tion, 15964 A 
Lok Sabha. 

Essential Services Mtce. Bill, 
approval, promulgation by 
Pres. Ordinance, 15715 C; 
Ordinance revoked, 15775 B 
Party strengths (post-electoral), 
15533 A 

Speaker (Ayyangar), re-elec- 
tion, 15555 C 

Territorial changes, Naga Hills - 
Tuengsang Area, Bill, enact- 
ment, 15894 C 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Governor (Pataskar), 15611 C 
Ministry (Katju), formation, 
15533 A 

State Assbly., elections, 15533A 
Madras. 

Anti-Brahmin agitation. State 
A88bly*s. counter -measures , 

16253 A 

Governor (Medhi), 15994 C 
Ministry (Nadar), formation, 
15533 A 

State Assbly., elections, 155 33A 
Manipur. 

Territorial Council, elections, 
15533 A 

Menon, Mr. Krishna. 

Defence Minister, appointment, 
15533 A 

Kashmir, integration with 
India, U.N. Security Council 
discussions, statements, 15381 
A; 15525 A; 15921 A 
Metric System. 

Linear, capacity measures, in- 
troduction likely in 1959, 
16266 D 

Weather reports, adoption, 
15588 B 

Weights, progressive Introduc- 
tion, 16266 D 
Ministries. 

M i nis tries of Commerce and 
Consumer Industries and 
Heavy Industries, combined 
as Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, 15533 A 
Ministries of Food and Agri- 
culture merged, 15533 A 
Ministries of Production and 
Natural Resources and Scien- 
tific Research, abolished, 
15533 A 

Ministries of Transport and 
Communications, Steel, Mines 
and Fuel, Education and 
Scientific Research, created, 
15533 A 


INDIA (cont.) 

Mountaineering. 

Himalayan Mountaineering In- 
stitute (Darjeeling), inaugura- 
tion, 15980 C 
Mundhra, Mr. Harfdas. 

Life Insurance Corp. of India, 
Chagla Commission inquiry, 
see subhdg. Insurance above. 
Mysore. 

Kolar Gold Fields, nationaliza- 
tion, 15339 B 

Ministry (Nijalingappa), forma- 
tion, 1533 A ; resignation, 
(Jatti), formation, 16253 A 
State Assbly., elections, 15533 A 
Naga Tribes. 

See subhdg. Assam above. 
Navy. 

Chief of Naval Staff, apptmt. 
(Katan vice Carlill), 16015 B ; 
relief of Admiral Cailill by 
Admiral Katari, Admiral Carlill 
appointed Hon. Vice-Admiral, 
Indian Navy, 16152 B 
Flag officer commanding, Ind. 
Fleet, apptmts. (Katari vice 
Tyrwhitt), 15737 A; (Chak- 
ravarti vice Katari), 16015 B 
Warships, acquisitions in U.K., 
15737 A 

Nehru, Mr. Jawaharlal. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, criticisms, 
correspondence with Marshal 
Bulganin, 15308 A 
Asian Legal Consultative Com- 
mittee, address, denunciation 
of nuclear tests and u cold 
war,” 15510 E 

Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters’ Conf. (London, 1957), 
participation, 15637 A 
Commonwealth, support for 
continued Indian membership, 
15308 A ; 15525 A 
Defence Minister, portfolio taken 
over, 15364 C ; resign.. 15533 A 
Eisenhower, Pres., Washington 
discussions, joint statement, 
broadcast, 15410 A 
Elizabeth II, Queen, Mr. 
Nehru’s apology for Economic 
Review article, 15503 A 
Hungarian revolution, casual- 
ties, estimate, 15661 A 
Hungary, Soviet intervention, 
denial of M double standard,” 
defence of Indian attitude at 
U.N., 15308 A 

Kashmir, U.N. Security Cel. 
resolution on plebiscite under 
U.N. auspices, criticisms, in- 
troduction of U.N. Force 
rejected, 15381 A ; statements, 
affirmation of Indian sover- 
eignty, 15525 A; U.N. Sec 
Cd. debates, resolution, (Dr. 
Graham’s mission), statement, 
15921 A ; Dr. Graham’s report, 
comments (Apr., 1958), 16133A 
Kishi, Mr., Delhi visit, joint 
communique, 15658 A 
Life Insurance Corp. of India, 
Chagla Commission inquiry, 
see subhdg. Insurance above. 
Ngo, Pres., Indian visit, jt. 
commuiiiqu6, 15896 C 
Nuclear tests, appeal for cessa- 
tion, 15540 A ; further appeal, 
16012 A 

Oman, Imam’s revolt, state- 
ment, 15709 A 

Pakistan, 41 Anti-India ” cam- 
paign, allegations, 16133 A 
Pakistani-Tndian border inci- 
dents, meeting with Mr. Noon, 
16416 A 

Prime Minister, re-election, 
15533 A ; temporary resigna- 
tion request (Apr. 1958), 
request withdrawn, 16193 A 
Statues, British, Indian Govt ’s 
attitude, statement, 15660 D 
“ Summit ** conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 


INDIA (cont.) 

Nehru, Mr. Jawaharlal. 

Tokio visit, jt. communique 
with Mr. Kishi, 15832 A 
Visits (Washington, Ottawa, 
London, Dusseldorf), 15410 A ; 
(Ceylon), 15574 A; (Syria, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, Netherlands, Egypt, 
Sudan), 15772 C; (Tokio), 
15832 A 

Nepal, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
India-Nepal highway, Indian 
hand-over, 15648 F 
Indian economic aid, agree- 
ment, projects, 15449 C ; (road 
construction), 15986 B ; (tele- 
communications, hydro- 
electric project), 16557 C 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Nehru, Mr., Hague visit, 15772 
C 

Technical aid to India, Neth. 
proposals 15772 C 
New Zealand, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Norway, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Oslo visit, 15772 C 
Oil. 

See subhdg. Petroleum. 

Orissa. 

Capital (Bhuvaneshwar), 15971 
A 

Governor (Sukthankar), 15611 
O 

Ministry (Mahatab), formation, 
15533 A ; resignation, resigna- 
tion withdrawn, 16253 A 
State Assbly., elections, 15533A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

" Anti-India ” campaign, Mr. 
Nehru’s allegations, Mr. Noon’s 
reply, 16133 A 

Border incidents (Assam, Tri- 
pura, Fazilka), Nehru-Noon 
meeting, considerable agree- 
ment, 16416 A 

Canal waters dispute, talks 
extended, 15556 D ; renewed 
settlement efforts by Inter- 
national Bank, failure to 
reach new interim agreement, 
15984 A; see also Vol. XII 
Kashmir dispute, see subhdg. 
Kashmir above. 

Mangla dam project (Pak.- 
held Kashmir), Indian pro- 
tests to U.N. Sec. Col., 16133 A 
Pakistani nationals in India, 
movement controlled, 15398 D 
Trade agreement, 15593 B 
Pant, Pandit G. B. 

Congress Party, parity, party, 
deputy leader, 16193 A 
Patel, Mr. H. M. 

Life Insurance Corp. of India, 
Chagla Commission inquiry, 
see subhdg. Insurance above. 
Petroleum. 

Assam oilfields, exploitation, 
new company (OH India 
Private Ltd.), formation, 
16028 A 

Bombay, oilfield, discovery, 
16424 A 

Oil and Natural Gas Commis- 
sion, creation, 16028 A 
Oil drilling equipment, Soviet 
supply, 15858 B 
Oil exploration, Soviet tech- 
nical assistance, 15858 B 
Refineries, Visakhapatnam, in- 
auguration, Barauni (Bihar), 
Assam, projects, 16028 A ; 
Assam, Rumanian supply, 
agrmt. in principle, 16150 C ; 
Assam, Rumanian supply, 
agreement signed, 16510 A 
Philippines, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, embassy 
status, 15989 O 
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INDIA (coat.) 

Poland, Relations with. 

Cultural co -operation, agree- 
ment, 16290 A 

Cyrankiowicz, 3VL, Polish Prime 
Minin ter, Indian visit, state- 
ment (support for Indian 
claims to Kashmir, Goa), 
16290 A 
Population. 

Figs. (1951 census), 15971 A 
Praja Socialist Party. 

Election manifesto, 15435 A 
Lohia, Dr., defection, 15435 A 
Mehta, Mr. A., leader, election 
to Lok tiabha, 15903 D 
President. 

Rajondra Prasad, rc-elcction, 
15533 A 

Press and Publications. 

11 Horror comics,” ban on 
publication, etc., 15337 A 
Newspapers, analysis (1957), 
15708 A 

Press Registrar, report (1957), 
15708 A 
Punjab. 

Congress Party, dissensions, 
16253 A 

Governor (GadgU vice Singh), 
16432 B 

Ministry (Pratap Singh Kairon), 
formation, 15533 A 
Regional Cttoes., ostablishmt., 
15964 A 

State Assbly., elections, 15533 A 
RadhaJkrishnan, Dr. Sarvapalli. 
Vice-President, re-election, 
15533 A 
Railways. 

Modernization, development. 
World Bank loan, 15692 A 
Rajasthan. 

Ministry (Mohanlal Sukhadla), 
formation* 15533 A 
State Assbly., elections, 15533A 
Rajondra Prasad, President. 

President, re-cleotion, 15533 A 
Refugees. 

Rehabilitation, figs., 15588 D 
Rumania, Relations with. 
Cultural agrmt., 15559 13 
Oil refinery (Assam), Rumanian 
supply, agrmt. in principle, 
16150 0 ; agreement signed, 
16510 A 

Sfcoloa, M., Rumanian Premier, 
Ind. visit, jt. statement with 
Mr. Nehm, 16150 O 
Socialist Party, 

Election manifesto, 15435 A 
Formation, 15435 A 

South Africa, Relations with. 
Indian minority in S.A., apart- 
heid policy, U.N. Gen. Assbly. 
debates, see main heading 
United Nations Organization. 
Indian Steamship Co., vessels 
boycott of 8. A. ports, 15402 B 
S. African nationals in India, 
movement controlled, 15398 D 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Bulganln- 
Nehru correspondence, 15308 
A 

Bhilai steel plant, Soviet report 
on estimated cost, Sov. equip- 
ment supply, 15298 C 
Civil aviation (Moscow-ftelhi 
service), agreement, 1C230 C 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, Mr. Nehru’s cri- 
ticisms, defenoo of Indian 
attitude at U.N., 15308 A 
Industrial equipment, Soviet 
supply (500 million rouble 
credit). 13858 B 
Oil exploration, Sov. technical 
aHHlaUmco, drilling equipment, 
Soviet supply, 15858 B 
“ Summit M conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 


INDIA (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 16498 B 
States. 

(See also under individual 
H tales.) 

Areas, figs., 15971 A 
Populations, figs., 15971 A 
Steel. 

Indian Iron and Stoel Co., 
World Bank loan for expan- 
sion, (Burnpur works). 15302C 
Iron ore, Indian exports to 
Japan, agreement, 16553 D 
Stoei plant construction, Indian 
Govt/s cancellation of German 
financial participation in 
Rourkela works, Bhilai works, 
estimated cost, Soviet equip- 
ment supply, final agree- 
ment with British consortium 
on construction of Durgapur 
works, 15298 O 

Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 
Central Govt. Services, strike 
threatened, Essential Services 
Mtco. Ordinance, promulga- 
tion, strike called off, 15715 
C ; Ordinance revoked, 15775 
B 

Sudan, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Khartoum visit, 
15722 C 

** Summit ” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 
Sweden, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Stockholm visit, 
15772 C 

Syria, Relations with. 

(Soo also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Nehru, Mr., Damascus visit, 
15772 C 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
China (Com. Govt.), (trade), 
15690 D 

Pakistan (trade), 15593 B 
Soviet Union (500 million 
rouble credit), 15858 B; 
(trade), 16498 B 

Trade Statistics. 

Chinese -Ind. trade (1956-57), 
figs., 15690 D 

Tripura. 

Territorial Council, elections, 
15533 A 

Union Territories and Sikkim. 

(See also under individual 
territories,) 

Areas, figs., 15971 A 
Populations, figs. 15971 A 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Cultural agrmt., 16438 O 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention In Egypt, Indian atti- 
tude, Mr. Nehru’s statements, 
15308 A 

Brit, aircraft, Indian purchase 
(Canberra#, Gnats), 15428 C ; 
(Hunters), 15792 C 
Commonwealth, continued 
Indian membership, Mr. 
Nehru* statements, 15308 A; 
15525 A 

Dhrgapur steel plant, con- 
struction, Indian Govt.’s 
final agreement with British 
consortium, 15298 C 
Gurkha recruitment for British 
Army, transfer of depots from 
India to Nepal, 16513 C 
Immigration into U.K. , Indian 
control measures, 16428 A 
Kashmir, In do -Pakistani dis- 
pute, U.N. Security Council 
resolution for plebiscite under 
U.N. auspices, U.K. support, 
15381 A ; Indian resentment 
Of U.K attitude, 15525 A 
Kashmir, Mangla dam project 
(Pak.-held Kashmir), U.K. 
firms’ participation, Indian 
protest, 16133 A 


INDIA (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Macnuilan, Mr., Indian visit, 
details, speech, broadcast by 
Mr. Macmillan, speech by 
Mr. Nehru, 16041 A 
Nehru, Mr., London visits, 
15410 A 

Statues, British, Indian Govt/s 
attitude, Mr. Nehru’s state- 
ment, 15660 D 

Warships, Indian acquisitions 
in U.K., 15737 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15099 A 
Eisenhower - Nehru Washing- 
ton discussions, jt. statement, 
Mr. Nehru’s broadcast, 15410 A 
Ind.-Pak. disputes. President 
Eisenhower’s views, 15756 A 
Kashmir, Indo- Pakistani dis- 
pute, U.N. Security Council 
resolution for plebiscite under 
U.N. auspices, U.S. support, 
15381 A 

Kashmir, Mangla dam project 
(Pak.-held Kashmir), U.S, 
firm’s participation, Ind. pro- 
test, 16133 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Governor (Glri), 15611 C 
Ministry (Sampurnanand), for- 
mation, 15533 A ; comple- 
tion, 15691 A 

Socialist Party, civil disobe- 
dience campaign launohod, 
16253 A 

State Assbly., elections, 15533A 

Vice-President. 

Radhakrishnan, Dr. 8 ., re- 
election, 15533 A 
Vietnam (North), Relations with. 
Ho Chi -mJ nli, N. Vietnamese 
Pros., Delhi visit, jt. com- 
munique with Mr. Nehru, 
address to Indian Council of 
World Affairs, 16136 B 
Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
Pres. Ngo’s Indian visit, jt. 
communique with Mr. Nehru, 
16896 C 
West Bengal. 

Ministry (Roy), formation, 
15533 A ; completion, 15691 A; 
changos (Mr. Ray’s resigna- 
tion), 16253 A 

State Assbly., elections, 15533A 
Zonal Councils* 

Meetings (Northern), 15510 F ; 
(Eastern, Southern, Western), 
15790 F 

INDONESIA. 

Abdulgani, Mr. Ruslan. 

Foreign currency regulations, 
violation, sentence, 15514 A 
National Advisory Council, 
vlce-ohalrman, general sec., 
appointment, 15630 A 
Ambon. 

Ambonese refugees in Neth., 
figs., 15784 B 

Army. 

Commands, East Indonesian, 
re-organization, 15636 A 
Martial Law, proclamation, 
15421 A ; deoree (anti- corrup- 
tion), 15636 A 

Military conspiracy (Java), 
suppression, 15421 A 
Military revolts (Sumatra, East 
Indonesia, Borneo), demands 
for regional autonomy, revo- 
lutionary councils set up. 
15421 A ; (East Indonesia), 
understanding reached, lea- 
ders transferred, 15636 A ; 
(Sumatra, Celebes), 16081 A 
National Cont., participation 
(loyalty to Govt, affirmed, 
7-man commission appointed), 
15802 A 


INDONESIA (cont.) 

Australia, Relations with. 
Indonesian action agst. Dutch 
minority, Aust. concern, Mr. 
Casey’s warning, 15931 A 
Now Guinea, Auat-Noth. jt. 
statement on development, 
future status, Indonesian cri- 
ticism, Aust. support for 
Neth. attitude on sovereignty, 
15865 C; Aust.-Neth. co- 
operation, Indonesian criti- 
cism, Aust conciliatory atti- 
tude, 16566 B 

Sumatran rebellion, non-inter- 
ference, statements by Mr. 
Menziea, Mr. Casey, 16081 A 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, Australian 
rejection, 16043 A 
Burma, Relations with. 

Sukarno, President, Rangoon 
visit (Burmese support for 
Indonesian claim to Dutch 
New Guinea), 16081 A 
Cabinet. 

Djuanda Cabinet, formation, 
15514 A ; reorganization, 
16375 B 

Sastroamidjojo C&bnt., Masjumi 
Ministers’ etc. resignations, 
provisional appointments. 
Cabinet resignation, 15421 A 
Ceylon, Relations with. 

Sukarno, President, Ceylon visit, 
statement (Ceylonese support 
for Indonesian claim to Dutch 
New Guinea, etc.), 16081 A 
China (Nationalist Government), 
Relations with. 

Indonesian rebellion, Chinese 
aid to rebels, Indonesian 
Govt.’s allegations, Chinese 
denial, 16399 A 
Constitution. 

Ail-partv government, formatn. 
of National Council, President 
Sukarno’s proposals, religious 
and Socialist parties’ rejection, 
15421 A 

National Advisory Council, 
composition, apptmt., func- 
tions, 15636 A ; first session, 
15678 E 

National Conference (Govt.- 
Regional leaders), decisions 
(greater autonomy for Outer 
Regions, etc.), ministerial 
committees, 7 -man Commis- 
sion (military matters), ap- 
pointment, 15802 A 
Czechoslovakia, Relations With. 
Arms, Czechoslovak supply, 
agreement, 16399 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Abu Hanifah to 
Rome), 16399 A ; W. Germany 
(Zain), Now Zealand (Helmi), 
Pakistan (Sumarto), 16561 A 
Resignations (Feb. -May 1958), 
1G399 A 

Djuanda, Dr. Raden Hadji. 
National Advisory Council, 
functions, statement, 15636 A 
National Conference (Govt.- 
Regional leaders), chairman, 
15802 A 

Prime Minister, 15514 A 
Regional autonomy, statement, 
15514 A 

Sumatran rebellion, foreign in- 
tervention, warning, 16081 A 
Dutch Community. 

Dutch nationals in Indonesia, 
10,000 to emigrate to U.S., 
16518 B 

Expulsions, mass confiscations 
of Dutch estates, banks, 
businesses, etc., 15931 A 
Population, figs., 15784 B 
Repatriates to Netherlands, figs. 
(Dec. ’57, Jan, ’58), 16040 D 
Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
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INDONESIA (eont.) 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Sukarno, President, Cairo visit, 
jt* communique with Pres. 
Nasser (Egyptian support for 
Indonesian claim to Dutch 
New Guinea), 16081 A 
Elections. 

General elections, postpone- 
ment to Sep. 1959, 16399 A 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Export proceeds, distribution, 
revised scheme, 16375 B 
France, Relations with. 

Algeria, F.L.N. Govt. -in-exile, 
Indonesian recognitn., 16468 A 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, French re- 
jection, 16643 A 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Arms, W. German supply, 
agreement, 16399 A 
Hatta, Dr. Mohammed. 

National Conference (Govt.- 
Regional leaders), participa- 
tion, 15802 A 

Sukarno, President, reconcilia* 
tion, 15802 A 

Vice-President, resignation, 
15312 B 

India, Relations with. 

Anns, Indian supply, agrmt., 
16399 A 

Sukarno, President, Indian 
visit, 16081 A 
Internal Disturbances. 

Celebes, Dar-td-IsIam revolt, 
15931 A ; military revolt, 
1608 1 A ; operations, rebel air 
attacks on shipping, Menado 
captured by Govt, forces, 
rebellion suppressed, 16399 A 
Dutch banks, businesses, es- 
tates, etc., unauthorized sei- 
zures, 15931 A 

Masteal law, proclamation, 
15421 A ; 15931 A 
Military conspiracy (Java), 
suppression, 15421 A 
Military revolts (Sumatra, East 
Indonesia, Borneo), d emands 
for regional autonomy, revo- 
lutionary councils set up, 
15421 A ; (East Indonesia), 
understanding reached, leaders 
transferred, 15636 A 
Moluccas, separatist move- 
ment, 16081 A ; operations, 
rebel air attacks on shipping. 
Govt successes, 16399 A 
Sukarno, Pres., assassination 
attempt (Jakarta), 15903 E ; 
arrests, 15931 A ; further 
arrests, first trial, sentences, 
16375 B 

Sumatra, Central Sumatran 
Revolutionary Ccl.*s ultima- 
tum to Pres. Sukarno to 
dismiss Djuanda Cabinet and 
recall Dr. Hatta, Government 
rejection, “ Provisional Govt.* 5 
formed (Padang), appoint- 
ments (Premier, Professor 
Sjafruadin Prawir&neg&ra, 
etc.), military, naval opera- 
tions (Pakanbaru, Medan, etc), 
foreign arms supplies to rebels 
alleged by Jakarta Govern- 
ment, 16081 A; SEATO 
countries’ help to rebels, 
Soviet allegations, 16136 A; 
Govt, successes, Padang, 
BuMtttngi occupied, rebel 
govt, dispersed, renewed Sov., 
Communist Chinese allegations 
of foreign interference, 1 6399 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Japanese cargo ships, Indo- 
nesian charter, 15931 A ; 
negotiations break down. 
16106 C 

Sukarno, Pres., Tokio visit, 
16081 A 


INDONESIA (eont.) 

Japan, Relations with. 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, Japanese 
rejection, 16043 A 
Malayan Federation, Relations 
with. 

Indonesian treatment of Butch 
minority, Malayan represen- 
tations, 15931 A 
Sumatran rebellion, non-inter- 
ference, Malayan Government 
statement, 16081 A 
N&sution, Gen. Abdul Haris. 
Dutch banks, businesses, es- 
tates, etc., unauthorized sei- 
zures forbidden, 15931 A 
Military Administration, chief, 
15931 A 

Sumatran rebellion, counter- 
action, 16081 A; 16399 A 
National Advisory Council. 
Composition, apptmt., func- 
tions, 15636 A ; first session, 
Pres. Sukarno’s speech, 15678 
E ; Conf. between Govt, and 
Regional leaders suggested, 
conference held, 15802 A 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Ambonese refugees in Nether- 
lands, figs., 15784 B 
Dutch economic interests 
(banks, shipping, businesses, 
estates, etc.), Xndon. seizure, 
U.K., Australian, Mala yan 
reactions, Neth. protests to 
NATO, U.N., 15931 A 
Dutch nationals in Indonesia, 
figs., 15784 B ; mass expul- 
sions, U.K., Aust., Malayan 
reactions, Neth. protests to 
NATO, U.N., 15931 A ; num- 
bers repatriated (Dee. '57, 
Jan. ’58), 16040 D ; repatriates 
to Netherlands, 10,000 to 
emigrate to U.S., 16518 B 
Dutch shipping, seized ships 
returned, 16106 C 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, Netherlands 
rejection, 16043 A 
Western New Guinea, Indo- 
nesian sovereignty claims, U.N 
Gen. Assbly. debate, 15505 A ; 
Aust.-Neth. jt. statement on 
development, future status, 
Indonesian criticism, “ lib- 
eration campaign,” launched, 
15865 C ; U.N. Gen. Assbly. 
debate (12th session), no reso- 
lution adopted, 15931 A; 
Indonesian concern at Dutch 
military reinforcement and 
Aust -Neth. admin, co-opera- 
tion, 16566 B 

New Zealand, Relations with. 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, N.Z. rejec- 
tion, 16043 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Pres., Karachi visit, 
jt. communique with Pres. 
Mirza, 16081 A 
Population. 

Dutch nationals (1957), figs., 
15784 B 

Prawiranegara, Prof. Sjafruddin. 
Bank of Indonesia, Governor, 
dismissal, 16081 A 
Dutch property, confiscation, 
nationals, expulsion, condem- 
nation, 15931 A 
« Provisional Government ” 
(Central Sumatra), Prime 
Minister, 16081 A ; flight, 
16399 A 
President. 

Acting President, appointmfc. 
(Dr. Sartono), 15931 A ; ap- 
pointment cancelled on Dr. 
Sukarno’s return from his 
tour, 16081 A 


INDONESIA (eont.) 

Sastroamidjojo, Dr. AH. 

Military conspiracy (Java), 
statement, 15421 A 
Prime Minister, resignation, 
15421 A 
Shipping. 

Japanese cargo ships, Indo- 
nesian charter, 15931 A ; 
negotiations break down, 
16106 C 

K.P.M. shipping line, Indonesian 
seizure, inter-island traffic vir- 
tually suspended, 15931 A ; 
seized ships returned, 16106 C 
Soviet cargo ships handed over 
to Indonesian Govt., 16106 C 
Sham, Relations with. 

Sukarno, Pres., Bangkok visit, 
16081 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Arms, Soviet supply, agrmt., 
16399 A 

Soviet cargo ships handed over 
to Indonesian Govt., 16106 C 
Soviet economic aid, Indonesian 
parity, approval, 16022 A 
Sukarno, President Ahmed. 
All-party government, forma- 
tion of National Council, pro- 
posals, 15421 A 
Assassination attempt, 15903 E 
Constitution, form, statements 
15636 A 

Emergency extra-parliamty . 
Cabinet (Djuanda), selection, 
appointment, 15514 A 
Foreign policy, statemt , 15802 
A 

Hatta, Dr. reconciliation, 15802 
A 

National Advisory Council, 
chairman, 15636 A ; inaugural 
speech, 15678 E 
National Conference (Govt.- 
Regional leaders), participa- 
tion, 15802 A 

National Planning Board, crea- 
tion suggested, 15678 E 
Visits (India, Egypt, Yugo- 
slavia, Syria, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Japan), 16081 A 
West Irian “ Liberation Cam- 
paign,” warning of hardships, 
15931 A 

Syria, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Sukarno, President, Damascus 
visit, 16081 A 
Territorial Waters. 

Extension, Indonesian claim, 
Aust., Fr., Jap., Neth., N.Z., 
U.K., U.S. rejection, 16043 A 
Tin. 

Export quotas (1958), fixed 
(International Tm Council), 
16407 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 

United Kingdom (trade), 15578 
A 

United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Arms, U.A.R. supply, agree- 
ment, 16399 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Indonesian treatment of Dutch 
minority, U.K. protest, 15931 

Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, U.K. rejec- i 
tion, 16043 A 

Trade arrangements, (cotton 
yam, textiles), 15578 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Arms, U.S. supply, initial de- 
lays, eventual supply agrmt., ! 
16399 A 

Indonesian rebellion, U.S. aid 
to rebels, Indonesian Govt.'s 
allegations, U.S. denial of 
official aid, U.S. attitude (Mr. 
Dufies’s statements), Indo- 
nesian-U.S. tension, reconcilia- 
tion, 16399 A 


INDONESIA (eont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, U.S. rejec- 
tion, 16043 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Arms, Yugoslav supply, agree- 
ment, 16399 A 

Sukarno, Pres., Belgrade visit, 
jt. communique with Pres. 
Tito (economic relations, etc.), 
16081 A 

INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY. 

Atoms-for-Peace,” first pro- 
gramme, 15845 A 
Board of Governors, elections, 
15845 A 

Budget (1957-58), 15845 A 
Conferences (1957), 15845 A 
Dir.-Gen., apptmt. (Mr. W. S. 
Cole), 15845 A 
Fissionable material, offers 
(Portugal, Sov. Union, U.K., 
U.S.), 15845 A 

Membership (Canada, France, 
Sov. Union, U.K., U.S., etc.), 
15780 A ; increase (total 59 
states), 15845 A 
Staff, Deputy Directors- Gen., 
apptmts. (Jolles, Migulin, de 
Laboulaye, Seligman), special 
adviser, apptmt. (Gruber), 
15923 B 

Statute, in force, 15780 A 
Training, research facilities, 
offers (Sov. Union, U.K., U.S.), 
15845 A 

l 

. INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOP- 
| MENT. 

See under main hdg. United 
Nations Organization. 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

See under main hdg. Aviation. 

INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MISSION OF JURISTS. 

Hungarian trials, condemnatn., 
15661 A 

INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE. 

See under main heading United 
Nations Organization. 

INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

See under main heading United 
Nations Organization. 

INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCERS 

Butter. 

Butter production, European 
regional Cttee’s. resolution, 
16264 A 

INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION. 

See under main heading United 
Nations Organization. 

INTERNATIONAL GEO- 
PHYSICAL YEAR. 

Antarctic Programme. 

See main heading Antarctica. 
Oceanography. 

See main hdg., letter 0. 



INTERNATIONAL GEO- 
PHYSICAL YEAR, (cont.) 

Space Exploration. 

Earth satellites, Sov. launching 
(Sputnik I), statements by Dr. 
Blagonravov, Profs. Fesenkov, 
Nioolet, 15791 A; second 
Soviet launching ( Sputnik II), 
1583 5 A ; Sputnik I, carrier 
rocket, disintegration, final 
performance, Sputnik //, per- 
formance to 10 Nov. 1957, 
radio transmissions, cessation, 
15950 0; U.S. “Project 

Vanguard” launching failure 
(Dec. '57), 15980 E; U.S. 
Explorer (Alpha 1968), suc- 
cessful launching (Jan. 1958), 
details, Sputniks , Explorer , 
comparative data, 15993 A ; 
U.S. further launching failures 
( Vanguard , Fob. 1958, Ex- 
plorer , Mar, 1958), Vanguard 
(Beta 1958), successful launch- 
ing (Mar, 1958), I.G.Y., U.S. 
programme, ICO 80 O ; Sputnik 
II, disintegration, final perfor- 
mance, 16130 B; U.S, Ex- 
plorer III (Gamma 1958), 
successful launching (Mar, '58) 
16137 B ; Sputnik III, laun- 
ching (May 1958), 10182 A ; 
U.S, Explorer III , disintogra- 
tion presumed (Jun. 1958), 
U.S, Explorer IV, launching 
(July 1958), 16324 0 

INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

See under main heading United 
Nations Organization. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION. 

See under main heading United 
Nations Organization. 

INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND. 

See under main hdg. United 
Nations Organization. 

INTERNATIONAL RED 
CROSS. 

Conventions. 

1949 Conventions (civilians in 
wartime, P.sO.W., sick and 
wounded), U.K. ratification, 
16719 F 

INTERNATIONAL SUGAR 
COUNCIL. 

International Sugar Agreement, 

Amendment, new “ prico zones" 
governing application of export 
quotas, 15392 A ; ratifica- 
tions, 15914 B 

Now agreement (5 yr. from 
1 Jan. 1950), export quotas, 
price regulation, 16462 B 
International Sugar Conferences. 

Mootings, New York, Geneva 
(1956), 15392 A; Genova 
(Sop, 1958), 16462 B 
International Sugar Council. 

Export quotas, initial (1958), 
15914 B 

Mootings (Jan. 1957), 16392 A ; 
(London, Nov, 1957), 35914 B 

INTERNATIONAL TIN 
COUNCIL. 

Buffer Fund* 

Operations suspended (Sop *58), 
16407 A 

Purchases to maintain “sup- 
port price " (1957, 58), 16407 A 

“ Special Fund," creation, 
16407 A 
Meetings. 

London (Doc. 1957, Jan. 1958), 
production quotas (1958), 
fixed. Purls (Jun, 1958), invi- 
tations to W. Germany, Japan, 


INTERNATIONAL TIN 
COUNCIL (cont.) 
Meetings. 


Soviet Union, U.S, A, to join 
Council, 16407 A; London 
(Oct. 1958), Soviet request for 
observer status rejected, 
export quotas (1st Qtr. 1959), 
fixed, 16540 C 
Tin Prices. 


Fluotuations(Nov. '57-Sep. ”58), 
stoop fall due to Soviet sales. 
16407 A 
Tin Production. 

Export quotas, member-coun- 
tries (1958), fixed, 16407 A; 
0 st Qtr, 1959), fixed, 16540 C 
Soviet Union, increased produc- 
tion, effect on market, 16407 
A , offer to co-operato on 
exports, 16540 C 


INTERNATINAL 
WHALING CONVEN- 
TION. 

See main heading Whaling. 

IRAN. 

See main heading Persia. 


IRAQ. 

(See ahio main hdg. Arab 
Union.) 

Abdul Illah, Emir, Crown 
Prince. 

Assassination, 16305 A 
Air Force. 

Air co-operation, jt. Iraqi- 
Pnk.-Pers.-Turk. statement, 
16023 A 

Chief of Air Foroo, retirement 
(Gen. Abhadi), 16305 A 
Arab Union. 

Creation (Iraqi - Jordanian 
merger), 16017 A 
Dissolution (2 Aug. 1958), 
16323 B 

Arcf, Col. Abdul Salam. 

Arrest, 16520 A 
Deputy Premier, appointment, 
16305 A; dismissal, 16520 A 
Visits (Damascus), 16333 A; 

(Europe), 10520 A 
Arcf, Gen. Mohammed Resfiq. 
Chief of Staff, retirement, 
16305 A 

Conspiracy trial, death sen- 
tence, 16520 A 
Baban, Ahmed Mukhtar. 
Conspiracy trial, death sen- 
tence, 16520 A 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
16230 A ; resignation, 16305 A 
Baghdad Pact Organization. 

Iraqi membership, not affected 
by croation of Arab Fodoraln , 
16017 A ; membership not 
relinquished hut staff at 
Baghdad Pact II. Q. granted 
indefinite leave, 16502 A ; 
16520, A 

Bashayan, Burhanuddin. 
Conspiracy trial, death sen- 
tence, 16520 A 
Cabinet. 

Baban Cabinet, formation, 
16230 A ; dissolution, 16305 A 
Jawdat Cabinet, formation, 
15644 A; resignation, 15916 B 
Kaesem Cabinet, formation, 
16305 A; corrigendum (Dr. 
Jomard), 16324 I) ; changes 
(Col. Arcf, etc. dismissed, now 
appointments), 16520 A 
Mirjan Cab., formation, 15916 
B ; resignation, 16045 B 
Nuri es-Said Cabinet, resigna- 
tion, 15644 A ; formation, 
16045 B ; resignation, 16230 A 

Constitution. 

Amendment (conformity with 
Arab Federation constitution), 
16230 A 

Provisional Constitution (Re- 
publican), proclamation (27 
July 1958), 16305 A 


IRAQ (cont.) 

Council of Sovereignty. 
Creation, membership (Gen. 
Najim Rubai, Mohammed 
Mahdi Kubba, Khahd Naldi- 
shabandi), 16305 A 
Daghistani, Gen. GJhazi. 
Conspiracy trial, death sen- 
tence, 1C520 A 
Diplomatic Relations. 
Republican Govt., recognitions 
to end July (U.A.R., Com- 
munist countries, India, Tur- 
key, Pakistan, Persia, Italy, 
W. Gormany, etc.), 16305 A ; 
further recognitions (U.K., 
U.S., etc.), 16324 D ; (Nether- 
lands), 16361 C , French offer 
of recognition rol used, 16520 A 
Economic Development. 
Five-year development plan, 
revision, Development Board, 
dismissal, new hoard, apptmt., 
1C520 A 
Education. 

Universities, see separate sub- 
heading. 

Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Egyptian propaganda attacks 
on Jordan, King Faisal’s 
appeal for cessation, 15882 B 
Elections. 

General elections, results, 16230 
A 

Faisal II, King, 

Arab Federation, creation, jt. 
proclamation with King Hus- 
sein, 16017 A 

Arab Federation, Hoad of 
State, apptmt., 16017 A 
Assassination, 16305 A 
Hussein, King, Baghdad visit, 
Jt. statement, 1564.8 A 
Saud, King, Baghdad visit, Jt. 
statement, 15581 A 
Teheran visit, jt. statement 
with Shah (support for Bagh- 
dad Pact), 15829 A 
Visits (Istanbul), 15721 A; 
(Teheran), 15829 A , (Amman), 
16017 A 

France, Relations with, 

Algoria, F.L.N. Govt. -in-exile, 
Iraqi recognition, 16410 A 
Diplomatic relations, French 
offer o£ re-establishment, Iraqi 
rejection, 16520 A 
Gailani, Rashid Ali al. 

Return to Iraq, 16372 D ; 
16520 A 

Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Trade agreement, 16520 A 
Ha did, Mohammed. 

Finance Ministor, appointmont, 
16305 A 

Visits (Damascus), 16333 A 
Internal Security. 

Anti-Govt, plot, discovery 
(Deo. 1958), anneemt., 16534 O 
Martial law, proclamation, 
ending, 15644 A 
Jamali, Dr. Fadil. 

Conspiracy trial, death sen- 
tence, 16520 A 
Jawdat, Ali. 

Prime Ministor, appointment, 
15644 A ; resignation, 15916 B 
Syrian-Turlcish crisis, Beirut, 
Damascus visits (Saudl-Syrian 
talks), 15811 A 

Visits (Boirat, Damascus), 

15811 A 

Jomard, Dr. Abdul Jabban. 
Foreign Minister, appointment, 
16305 A; corrigendum, 16324 D 
Jordan, Relations with. 

Arab Federation (Iraqi- Jord. 
merger), creation, jt* procla- 
mation by Kings Faisal, 
Hussein, 16017 A; dissolu- 
tion, 16323 B 
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IRAQ (cont.) 

Jordan, Relations with. 
Egyptian, Syrian propaganda 
attacks on Jordan, TTin^ 
Faisal’s appeal for cessation, 
15882 B 

Hussein, King, Baghdad visit, 
jt. statement with trw Faisal, 
15648 A 

Iraqi revolution. King Hussein's 
denunciation, 16305 A 
Kassem, Brig. Abdul Karim. 
Defence Minister, appointment, 
16305 A 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
16305 A 

Republican Government, policy 
statement, 16305 A 
Revolution, causes, statements, 
16305 A 

Kubba, Mohammed Mahdi. 
Council of Sovereignty, mem- 
bership, 16305 A 
Laud Reform. 

Holdings, restrictions, legisla- 
tion (Sep. 1958), 16520 A 
Lebanon, Relations with* 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Ali 
J awdat, Iraqi Prime Minister, 
Beirut visit, 15811 A 
Libya, Relations with. 

Chief of Libyan Army Staff, 
Iraqi general apptd., 15693 C 
Mirjan, Abdul Wahab. 

Prune Minister, appointment, 
15916 B ; resignation, 16045 B 
Nakhahabandi, KhaSid. 

Council of Sovereignty, mem- 
bership, 16305 A 
Nuri es-Sald, General. 
Assassination, 16305 A 
Baghdad Pact, Karachi meet- 
ing, statement (Israel, Algeria, 
Kashmir, Cyprus), 15617 A ; 
Ankara mtg., statemt., 160 23 A 
Prime Minister, resignation, 
15644 A; appomtmt., 3 0045 
B ; resignation, 16230 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 
Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi. - Pak. - Pers, - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 16023 A 
Persia, Relations with. 

Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi - Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Faisal, King, Teheran visit, jt. 
statement with Shah (support 
for Baghdad Pact), 15829 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 16023 A 
Petroleum. 

Production, I.P.C.-Republioan 
Govt, talks, expansion plans 
(new deepwater oil terminal, 
etc.), 16520 A 

Royalties, annual income, figs., 
16017 A 

Syrian sabotage of I.P.C. pipe- 
line, Syrian delay in permitting 
repairs, oil supplies resumed 
(after Israeli withdrawal from 
Gaza), I.P.C. loan to Iraq, 
15498 E 
Political Trials. 

Amnesty (political offenders 
1939-68), proclamatn., 16520A 
Conspiracy, corruption, Special 
Military High Court set up, 
trials (Daghlstanl, Gen. Acef, 
Jamali, Bashayan, Baban, 
Suweidi, etc.), sentences, 
16520 A 
Population. 

Figs., 16017 A 
Republic. 

Proclamation, 16305 A 
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IRAQ (cont.) 

Revolution. 

Revolution (14 July), Repub- 
lican govt, formed, assassina- 
tion of Ring Faisal II, Crown 
Prince Abdul fflah, Gen. 
Nuri es-Said, etc., British 
Embassy sacked, etc,, 16305 
A ; corrigendum (Graham), 
16324 D 

Rubai, Gen, Najim. 

Council of Sovereignty, mem- 
bership, 16305 A 
Visits (Damascus), 16333 A 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Sand, Ring, Baghdad visit, jt. 
statement (dynastic reconci- 
liation), 15581 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, re- 
established, 16520 A 
Trade agreement, 16520 A 
Suweidi, Dr. Tewfik. 

Conspiracy tmai, life imprison- 
ment, 16520 A 
Syria, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Aggression, Syrian allegations, 
Iraqi denial, 15582 A 
Syrian propaganda attacks on 
Jordan, King Faisal’s appeal 
lor cessation, 15882 B 
Syrian sabotage of I.P.C. pipe- 
line, Syrian delay In per- 
mitting repairs, oil supplies 
resumed (after Israeli with- 
drawal from Gaza), I.P.C. 
payment of transit dues, 
15408 E 

Syrian situation, Iraqi concern, 
Faisal, King, Turkish visit, 
15721 A 

Syrian-Turkish crisis, Ali Jaw- 
dat, Iraqi Prime Minister, 
Damascus visit (Saudi-Synan 
talks), 15811 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Germany (Eastern) (trade), 
16520 A 

Soviet (trade), 1 6520 A 
Yugoslavia (trade), 16520 A 
Turkey, Relations with. 

Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi - Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 2 6023 A 
Menderea, M., Baghdad visit, 
talks on subversive activities, 
16023 A 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
Turkish attitude (Dr. Gedik’s 
statement,) 16333 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. -Pers. -Turk, convention, 
16023 A 

Syrian situation, Faisal, King, 
Istanbul visit, 15721 A 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Defence agrmt. (July 1958), 
16333 A 

Republican Govt, delegation, 
Damascus visit (July 1958), 
Pres. Nasser’s welcome, 16333 

A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Aircraft, jet fighters, U.K. gift, 
15660 F 

Baghdad Pact, Iraqi boycott of 
U.K. ended. 15451 D 
Iraqi revolution, British Em- 
bassy sacked. Republican 
Govt.’s apology, evacuation 
of U.K. nationals from Bagh- 
dad, 16305 A ; corrigendum, 
(Graham), 16324 D; U.K. 
arms deliveries, resumption, 
U.K. nationals (servicemen, 
civilian experts, etc ), con- 
tracts terminated, 16520 A 
Republican Govt,, U.K. recog- 
nition, 16324 D 


IRAQ (cont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Iraqi 
support, jt. communique, 
15655 A 

Iraqi revolution, evacuation of 
U.S. nationals from Baghdad, 
16305 A ; U.S. arms deliver- 
ies, resumption, 16520 A 
Republican Govt., U S. recog- 
nition, 16324 D 
Telecommunications, road, 
development plans (Baghdad 
Pact), U.S. financial grants, 
15617 A; 15655 A; further 
U.S. grant, 16023 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Universities, 

Baghdad University, founding 
members (Biggart, Kessweg, 
Dawson), apptmts. cancelled, 
16520 A 

Yemen, Relations with. 

Yemeni Crown Prince, Baghdad 
visit, jt. communique with 
Brig. Kassem, 16520 A 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Trade agreement, 16520 A 

IRISH REPUBLIC. 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic Energy Board, creation 
recommended, 16237 B 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
report, recommendations 
(Atomic Energy Board, crea- 
tion, research reactor, estab- 
lishment, etc.), 16237 B 
Bank Rate. 

Increase (6 p.c.), 15784 E 
Reduction (5£ p.c.), 16100 D ; 
(5 p.c.), 16218 D 
Banking. 

Bank rate, see separate subhdg. 
By-elections . 

Dublin, North Central, 15857 A 
Dublin, South Central, 16271 A 
Galway, South, 16271 A 
Cabinet. 

Costello Cabnt., resignation, 
15429 A 

de Valera Cabinet, formation, 
15429 A ; changes, 15906 B 
Civil Aviation. 

Aerlmte Eireann, U.S. capital 
participation, Dublin -New 
York service opened, 16289 B 
New York-Dublin service, 
opened, 16289 B 
Claim na Poblachta (Republican 
Party). 

Coalition Govt., support with- 
drawn, 15429 A 
Constitution. 

Dail, proportional representa- 
tion, abolition, proposal, 
16493 B 

Senate, reform, Electoral Law 
Commission, apptmt., 16493 B 
Costello, Mr. John. 

Partition question. Sir A. 
Eden’s statement, reply, 15290 
A; proposal for all-Ireland 
Parliament, NX rejection, 
15429 A 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
15429 A 

Terrorist activities against N. 
Ireland, condemnation, 15290 
A; 15413 A 
Currency. 

Pound, initial par value, 16227 
D 

de Valera, Mr. Eamon. 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
15429 A 

Terrorist activities against N. 
Ireland, condemnation, 15413 
A ; further condemnation. 
Republican Govt. ’a counter- 
measures defended, 15713 A 


IRISH REPUBLIC (cont.) 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Canada (Kieman), 
Vatican (McAuley), Switzer- 
land, Austria (Mrs. McNeill), 
U.N. (F. Boland), U.K. 

(Cr emin , McCann), 16561 A 
Economic Development. 
Fertilisers, State factory, estab- 
lishment, Govt, approval, 
16332 D 
Elections. 

By-elections, see separate sub- 
hdg. 

General elections, results, 15429 
A 

Senate elections, 15584 A 
Electoral Law. 

Constituencies, revision, pro- 
posal, 16493 B 
Proportional representation, 
abolition, proposal, 16493 B 
Senate Electoral Law Commis- 
sion, apptmt., 16493 B 
Emigration. 

Canada, Irish emigrants to, 
figs. (1956, 1957), 16054 C 
Fiatrna Fail Party. 

General elections, victory, 
15429 A 
Fine Gael Party. 

General elections, defeat, 15429 
A 

Gold. 

Gold deposits discovered in 
Comity Monaghan, 15380 B 
Inland Transport. 

Committee, report, recom- 
mendations, 15571 A 
International Bank. 

Admission, 15707 D 
International Monetary Fund. 

Admission, 15707 D 
Irish Republican Army (I.R.A.). 
Condemnations (Mr. Costello, 
Cardinal D’Alton), 15290 A ; 
(Mr. Costello, Mr. de Valera), 
15413 A; (Mr. de Valera), 
15713 A 

Terrorist activities in Northern 
Ireland, S. Irish army 
and police counter-measures, 
15290 A; further incidents, 
imprisonment of I.R.A. sus- 
pects in Irish Republic. 15413 
A ; Republican Government’s 
action, Offences agst. the 
State (Amendment) Act, 
revival, mass arrests, intern- 
ments, 15713 A 
Dish Transport Board (C.I.E.). 
Capital, reorganization recom- 
mended, 15571 A 
Committee on inland transport, 
report, 15571 A 
Results (1955-56), 15571 A 
McBride, Mr. Sean. 

Partition, call for “ positive 
policy,” 15413 A 
National Progressive Democratic 
Party. 

Formation, 16271 A 
Policy, statement, 16271 A 
Northern Ireland, Relations with. 
All-Ireland Congress of Trade 
Unions, draft constitution, 
15802 C 

I.R.A. terrorist activities In 
NX (raids on police stations, 
etc.), NX Govt.’s emergency 
measures, statements by Sir 
A. Eden and Lord Brooke- 
borough, Irish Rep. Govt.’s 
counter-measures, Mr. Cos- 
tello’s statement, 15290 A; 
further incidents, NX Govt.’s 
counter-measures (troop rein- 
forcements, arrests, court 
proceedings), statement by 
Lord Brookeborough, Irish 
Rep. Govt *s counter-mea- 
sures, imprisonment of I.R.A. 
suspects, statements by Mr. 
Costello and Mr. de Valera, 
15413 A ; further incidents. 


IRISH REPUBLIC (cont.) 

Northern Ireland, Relations with. 
N.I Govt.’s counter-measures, 
trials, sentences, Republican 
Govt.’s action, mass arrests, 
internments, 15713 A 
Partition, Sir A. Eden’s state- 
ment, Mr. Costello’s reply, 
15290 A ; further statements 
(Mr. Costello, Mr. de Valera, 
Mr. McBride), 15413 A ; Mr. 
Costello’s proposal for all- 
Ireland Parliament, N.I. rejec- 
tion, 15429 A 
Petroleum. 

Mid. East crisis, petrol ration- 
ing, ending, 15635 A 
Proportional Representation. 

See subhdg.Electoral Law above. 
Railways. 

Diesel traction, progress, 15571 
A 

Loss (1955-56), 15571 A 
Reductions (mileage, stations), 
recommendation, 15571 A 
Senate. 

Elections, see special subhdg. 
above. 

Reform, Senate Electoral Law 
Commission, apptmt., 16493 B 
Sinn Fein. 

General elections, participation, 
gains, 15429 A 
Trade Unions. 

All-Ireland Congress of Trade 
Unions, draft constitution, 
15802 C 

Membership, figs., 15802 C 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
(See also subhdg. Northern 
Ireland, Relations with, above.) 
Butter, Imports Into U.K., 
limitation, agrmt., 16264 A, 
limitation removed, 16565 C 
I.R.A terrorist activities in 
N. Ireland, Sir A. Eden’s 
statement, Mr. Costello’s reply 
15290 A ; U.K. Govt ’e repre- 
sentations to Republican 
Govt., 15713 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Civil aviation, Dublin - New 
York service opened, Aerlinie 
Eireann , U.S. capital partici- 
pation, 16289 B 
U.S. economic aid, use of 
counterpart fund, agreement 
(cultural relations), 15515 C 

ISLE OF MAN. 

Population. 

Manx-speaking population, 
figs. (1951), 15372 E 

Taxation. 

Financial autonomy, agreemt., 
15870 E ; U.K. legislation, 
16189 A 

ISRAEL. 

Argentina, Relations with. 

Cultural agreement, 15808 H 
Armed Forces. 

Chief of Staff (Laskov vice 
Dayan), 16013 B 

Ashod. 

New seaport, project, 15730 C 
Oil pipeline to Eilat, project, 
15528 A ; completion, 15862 C 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Nuclear Research Institute 
(Rehovoth), opening, 16246 G 
Australia, Relations with. 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, refusal to withdraw 
from Gaza Strip, etc., Austra- 
lian attitude towards possible 
U.N. sanctions, 15441 A 
Ben-Gurion, Mr. David. 

Govt, collective responsibility, 
secrecy, statement, 15990 A 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, refusal to withdraw 
from Gaza strip and Gulf of 
Akaba, requests for U.N. 
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ISRAEL (cont.) 

Ben-Gurion, Mr. David. 

guarantees against Egyptian 
blockade and fedayeen attacks, 
Knesset support, 15353 A ; 
rejection of Soviet demand for 
Israeli compensation to Egypt, 
15370 A ; U.S. assurances, 
Israeli withdrawal, take-over 
by UNEF, statements, Knesset 
support, 15441 A 
Mid. East situation, statomnt., 
(U.S.-Sov. competition, Arab 
rivalries, effect on Israel’s 
position), 15830 B 
Prime Minister, resignation, 
re-appointment, statement, 
15090 A 

Ben-Zvi, President Izhak. 

President, re-election, 15829 B 
Burma, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations oslabL, 
15772 D 

Economic co-operation, agree- 
ment, 15672 D 
Cabinet. 

Ben-Gurlon Cabinet, crisis (W. 
German arms supply), resig., 
re-formatlon, 15990 A ; seo 
also Vol. XII 
Canada, Relations with. 

Gaza Strip, Canadian proposal 
for U.N. administration, 15441 
A 

Ceylon, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations osiabl , 
15772 1) 

Civil Aviation. 

Israel Airlines {M Al), Tol 
Avlv-London-New York ser- 
vice, inauguration, 15959 B 
Communications . 
Beersboba-Eilat highway, open- 
ing, 10003 A 
Currency. 

Pound, initial par value, 15495 
A 

Dayan, Major-Gen. Moshe. 

Chief of Staff, resignation, 
16013 B 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Australia, New Zeal- 
and (Yuval), Burma (Shimoni), 
Siam (Kidron), 16561 A 
Economic Development. 
Five-year (“ Saphir ") plan 
(1957-61), 15755 A 
Negev, Beersheba-Eilat high- 
way, opening, 16003 A 
Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also main hdg., United 
Nations Organization, subhdg. 
" Palestine Situation/’ and 
subhdg. United Arab Republic, 
Relations with below.) 
Egyptian deportation of State- 
less Jews, Israeli protest to 
U.N., Egyptian denials of 
antl-Jewish measures, 15389 A 
Gaza Strip, Canadian proposal 
for U.N. administration, 
Israeli withdrawal, take-over 
by UNEF, Egyptian re-entry, 
General Latif appointed Civil 
Governor, renewal of fedayeen 
attacks, Mr. Ben-Gurlon ‘s war- 
ning to Egypt, Dulles - Melr 
Washington talks, U.S. assur- 
ances to Israel, 15441 A 
Gflza strip, Egyptian measures 
against Infiltration, fewer inci- 
dents, 16621 A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Anglo-French military 
intervention in Suez Canal 
area, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
demand for Anglo - French 
Israeli withdrawal* U.K. de- 
nial of alleged Anglo-French 
collusion with Israel, Anglo- 
French withdrawal after arri- 
val of UNEF, 15316 A; 
Israeli withdrawal from Sinai 
after arrival of UNEF, re- 
patriation of Egyptian 


ISRAEL (cont.) 

Egypt, Relations with. 

P.sO.W, Israeli troops re- 
tained in Gaza strip and Gulf 
of Akaba, Israeli requests for 
U.N, guarantees agst. Egypt, 
blockade and fedayeen attacks. 
Dr. Hamraarskj old’s reports to 
U.N. Gen. Assembly, U.N. Gen. 
Assembly resolutions, demand 
for unconditional Israeli with- 
drawal to armistice lines, 
15353 A ; Anglo - French - Isr. 
rejection of Soviet demand for 
compensation to Egypt, 
15370 A ; Israeli-U.S. dispute 
over Israeli refusal to with- 
draw from Gaza Strip and Gulf 
of Akaba, Mr. Ben- Our ion's 
insistence on U.N, guarantees 
against Egyptian blockade 
and fedayeen attacks, Dr. 
Ilammarskj bid's 3rd report 
(rejection of Israeli request for 
guarantees, warning against 
imposition of sanctions agst. 
Israel), Afro-Asian resolution 
m U.N. Assembly for sanctions 
against Israel, U.S. assurances, 
Israeli withdrawal, take-over 
by UNEF, 15441 A; Kafr 
Kassim massacre (Oct. 1956), 
Israeli compensation agroemt., 
16021 A ; sentences on Israeli 
border police, 10461 C 
Submarines, Egypt, purchase 
from Soviet Union, Israeli 
reactions, 15599 A 
Suez Canal, right of passage, 
Israeli demands, Egyptian 
rejection, U.S. attitude, 15545 
A 

Eilat. 

Beersheba-Eilat highway, open- 
ing, 16003 A 

Oil pipeline to Beersheba, 
opening, 15528 A ; extension 
to Ashod, 15862 C ; extension 
to Haifa, 16352 B 
U.S. tanker, arrival, 15528 A 
Finland, Relations with. 

Arms, Israeli attempt to buy 
from Finland, Finnish refusal, 
15990 A 

France, Relations with. 

French credits, approval, 15556 
C ; increase, approval, 15648 II 
Israeli military operations agst 
Egypt, Anglo -Frenoh military 
Intervention in Suez Canal 
area, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
demand for Anglo-French-Isr. 
withdrawal, U.K. denial of 
alleged Anglo-French collu- 
sion with Israel, Anglo-French 
withdrawal after arrival of 
UNEF, 15316 A; Israoli 
refusal to withdraw from 
Gaza Strip, etc., French re- 
fusal to support U.N. sanc- 
tions, 15441 A 

Moir, Mrs., Paris visit (Ang. 
1958), statements, 16333 A 

Gaza Strip. 

Israeli withdrawal, take-over 
by UNEF, Egyptian re-entry, 
General Latif appointed Civil 
Governor, renewal of fedayeen 
attaoks, 15441 A 
U.N. administration, Canadian 
proposal, 15441 A 
Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Arms, Israeli attempt to buy 
from W. Germany, 15990 A 
Ghana, Relations with. 

Black Star Line, Jt. Ghana- 
Israel capital holdings, agree- 
ment, 15797 B 

Eoonomio, technical collabora- 
tion (agricultural co-op. bank, 
nautical training school, trade 
union organization), 16392 C 
Trade agreement, 16392 C 


ISRAEL (cont.) 

Huleh Project. 

Reclamation scheme, Syrian 
objections, U.N. Sec. Col.’s 
rulings, project completed, 
15887 D 
Immigration. 

Fig®. (1957), 16112 C 
Industrial Policy. 

Trade Union enterprises, 
management, workers’ partici- 
pation, 16011 B 
Japan, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estabi., 
15772 D 

Jordan, Relations with. 
Jerusalem, demilitarized zones 
(Mt. Scopus, etc.), Israeli - 
Jordanian dispute. Dr. Ham- 
marskojld’s mediation visit, 
Is. -J orcl. agrmt., 16021 A 
Kastner, Dr. Israel. 
Assassination, 15462 B 
Wartime collaboration, post- 
humous exoneration, 16110 A 
Knesset. 

Grenade-throwing incident, 
Prime Minister, Ministers in- 
jured, 15843 B 

Land Development and Reform. 
Land administration, develop- 
ment, Jewish National Fund- 
Israeli Govt, agrmt., National 
Land Authority, creation, 
Jewish National Fund to he 
sole agency for land develop- 
ment in Israel, 16504 B 
Laos, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, estahl., 
15772 D 

Melr, Mrs. Golda. 

Gaza Strip, Israeli decision on 
withdrawal, statement to U.N. 
Gen. Assembly, Washington 
discussions with Mr. Dulles 
after Egyptian re-entry and 
renewal of fedayeen attacks, 
U.S. assurances, 15441 A 
Visits (Paris, London), 16333 
A ; (Ghana), 16392 O 
Middle East. 

(See also under individual 
countries, relations with.) 
Ben-Gurion, Mr., Knesset state- 
ment (U.S.-Sov. competition, 
Arab rivalries, effect on Israel’s 
position), 15830 B 
Navy. 

Submarines, Israeli purchase 
from U.K., 16430 A 
Negev. 

Development, Beersheba-Eilat 
highway, opening, 16003 A 
Research Institute (Beersheba), 
opening, 16003 A 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Israeli refusal to with- 
draw from Gaza Strip, etc., 
Dutch refusal to support 
sanotlons, 15441 A 
Petroleum, 

British oil firms, operations In 

Israel, cessation, 15720 A ; 
Shell Co. of Palestine bought 
by Wolfson Investment Co., 
16128 B 

Eilat-Beersheba pipeline, open- 
ing, 15528 A ; extension to 
Ashod, 15862 C ; extension to 
Haifa, 16352 B 
Philippines, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estabi., 
15772 D 
Population. 

Figs, (end 1957), 16112 C 
President. 

Ben-Zvi, re-election, 15829 B 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Gulf of Akaba, Saudi threats 
against Israeli shipping, 15528 
A 

Siam, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estabi., 
15772 D 


ISRAEL (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Soviet demand for 
Anglo - French - Israeli com- 
pensation to Egypt, Israeli 
rejection, 15370 A 
Jordan, U.K., U.S. airlift over 
Israel, Soviet protest, 16333 A 
Soviet Ambassador, return to 
Israel, 15504 O 

Soviet oil supplies, suspension, 
15416 B 

Supreme Religious Centre. 

Opening (Jerusalem), 16321 B 
Syria, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Aggression, Syrian allegations, 
Israeli denial, 15582 A 
Huleh reclamation project, 
Syrian objections, U.N. Sec. 
Council’s rulings, 15887 D 
Israeli-Syrian border, incidents, 
16021 A 

Tenth Anniversary. 

Celebrations, 3 6321 B 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 

Ghana (trade), 1G392 C 
Trade Unions. 

Israeli General Federation of 
Labour (Ifastadrut), enterpri- 
ses, management, workers’ 
participation, 16011 B 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

(See also subhdgs. Egypt, Syria, 
Relations with.) 

Israeli-Syrian border, incidents, 
Israeli protest to U.N, Seo. 
Cel. of U.A.R. attacks (Deo. 
1958), 16518 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Doran, Mrs., murdered on 
Israeli Syrian border, Syrian 
infiltrators accused by Israel, 
16518 A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Anglo-French military 
intervention in Suez Canal 
area, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
demand for Anglo-French-Isr. 
withdrawal, U.K. denial of 
alleged Anglo-French collu- 
sion with Israel, Anglo-French 
withdrawal after arrival of 
UNEF, 15316 A ; Israeli re- 
fusal to withdraw from Gaza 
Strip and Gulf of Akaba, U.K. 
attitude (Macmillan), 15441 A 
Jordan, U.K. troops airlift 
(July 1958), Israeli objections 
to flights over Israeli terri- 
tory, 16305 A; flights dis- 
continued, 16333 A 
Moir, Mrs., London visit (Aug. 

1958), jt, statement, 16333 A 
Petroleum, British oil firms, 
operations in Israel, cessation, 
anneemts., Israeli protests, 
15720 A 

Social security convention, 
signed, 15510 C 
Submarines, Israeli purchase 
from U.K., 16430 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Akaba, Gulf of, freedom of 
navigation, U.S. affirmation, 
15648 B ; 15657 O 
Economic and technical aid, 
resumption, 15556 C 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Israeli support, 15584 
B ; Richards mission, Israeli 
support, Israeli statement, 
15655 A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Israeli refusal to with- 
draw from Gaza Strip and 
Gulf of Akaba, Mr. Dulles’s 
memorandum on U.S. policy, 
Israeli counter-proposals, Pres. 
Eisenhower's support for U.N. 
** pressure ’* on Israel, U.S. 
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ISRAEL (eont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
Congressional opposition, Mr. 
Ben-Gnrion’s insistence on 
U.N. guarantees against 
Egyptian blockade and feda* 
yeen attacks, final Israeli with* 
drawai, take-over by UNEF, 
statements by Mr. Bon-G-nrion 
and Mi®. Meir, Knesset appro- 
val, Egyptian re-entry, Dulles- 
Meir Washington talks, XJ.S. 
assurances to Israel, 15441 A 
Jordan, U.S. airlift over Israeli 
territory (July 1958), Israeli 
protests, flights discontinued, 
16333 A 

Suez Canal, right of passage, 
U.S. Govt, view (free to all 
nations), 15648 B 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 

See main heading Somalia. 

ITALY. 

Argentina, Relations with. 

Italian immigrants, remittances 
to Italy, agreement, 15897 A 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, adherence, debt 
settlement scheme, agreement 
15690 A; 15897 A 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic co-operation, U.K.- j 
Italian agreement, 15950 A ; i 
in force, 16313 E | 

Nuclear power plants, U.E j 
contract award, 15887 C ; ! 
collaboration, agreement, 
signature, 16162 A ; contract 
signed, second plant, U.S. 
contract award, 16422 B 
Australia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, embassy 
level, announcement, 15963 B 
Brazil, Relations with. 

Cultural agreement, 16557 B 
Gronchi, Pres., Brazilian visit, 
jt. statemt. with President 
Kubitschek (“ Declaration of 
Sao Paulo ”), 16557 B 
Military agreement, 16557 B 
Tech, co-op. agrmt., 16557 B 
Cabinet. 

Fanfani Cabinet, formation, 
16267 A; confidence vote, 
16421 A 

Segni Cabinet, appointment of 
Sig. Togni, Senate approval, 
15503 D ; resignatn., 15559 A 
Zoli Cabinet, formation, 15559 
A ,* resignation offer, offer 
withdrawn, 15671 A ; resig- 
nation, 16267 A 
Chamber of Deputies. 
Dissolution, 16091 E 
Elections, results, 16267 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Trade, Italian export controls, 
separate quotas for List 2 
goods, abolition, 15948 B ; 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Christian Democratic Party. 
Socialist unification, talks, C.D. 
attitude, 15399 A 
Coal. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 
Production, E.C.S.C. provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
Communications. 

Motorway (Milan to Naples), 
first two sections, opening, 
16566 C 

Communist Party, 

Congress, Sig. Togliatti’s policy 
statement, approval, 15399 A 
Di Vittorio, Signor G„ death, 
15925 B 

Giolitti, Sig. A., resignation, 
15683 C 


ITALY (eont.) 

Communist Party. 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, party members’ 
defections, 15399 A 
Reale, Sig. E.,expulsn., 15399 A 
Socialist Party (Nenni), new 
“ consultation agreement,” 

“ unity of action ” abandoned, 
15399 A 

Yugoslav Communist Party, 
relations restored, Italian 
delegation’s Belgrade visit, 
15399 A 

Constitutional Court. 

President (Azzariti vice de 
Nicola), 15491 B 
Defence. 

Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A ; (1955), W.E.U. 
figs., 15723 A 

Expenditure (1956, actual, 1957, 
forecast), NATO figs., 16006 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Australia (Prato), 
France (Longhi), W. Germany 
(Quaroni), India (del Giar- 
dino), Netherlands (Giustmi- 
ani). North Atlantic Council 
(Grazzi), Pakistan (Castronu- 
ovo), Soviet Union (Pietro - 
marchi), 16561 A 
Di Vittorio, Signor Giuseppe. 

Death, 15925 B 
Education. 

Ten-year programme (1959-68), 
16526 C 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Payments agreement, 15691 C 
Suez Canal, Egyptian refusal 
to accept dues through clear- 
ing, 15545 A; settlemt., 15691 C 
Elections. 

Chamber of Deputies, announce- 
ment, 16091 E ; results, 
16267 A 

Regional, results (Sardinia, 
Trentino -Upper Adige), 16267 
A 

Senate, annemt., 16091 E ; 
results, 16267 A 
Electricity. 

Nuclear power plants, U.K. 
contract award, 15887 C ; 
collaboration agreement, 
signature, 16162 A ; contract 
signed, second plant, U.S. 
contract award, 16422 B 
Emigration. 

Canada, Italian emigrants to, 
figs. (1956, 1957), 16054 C 
Euratom. 

See main hdg. European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

See main heading, letter E. 
European Common Market. 

See main heading European 
Economic Community. 
European Parliamentary Assbly. 
See main hdg., letter E. 
European Payments Union. 
Adherence to European multi- 
lateral arbitrage scheme, 
15530 D 

Fanfani, Signor Anoint ore. 
Foreign Minister, appointment, 
16267 A 

Mid. East, settlement, reported 
proposals, 16421 A 
Prime Minister, appointment, 
16267 A ; policy statement, 
confidence vote, 16421 A 
Visits (US., U.K., W, Ger., 
France), 16421 A 
France, Relations with. 

Arms, jt. production, develop- 
ment, Fr. - Ger. - It. talks, 
16006 A ; 16238 A 
Fanfani, Signor, Paris visit, jt. 
statement, 16421 A 
Mont Blanc, road tunnel pro- 
ject, agrmt., French ratifica- 
tion, 15361 C 


ITALY (eont.) 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Arms, jt. production, develop- 
ment, Fr. - Ger. - It. talks, 
16006 A ; 16238 A 
Fanfani, Signor, Bonn visit, 
communique, 16421 A 
Gronchi, Pres. Giovanni. 

“ Declaration of Sao Paulo,” 
jt. stat-mt. with Pres. Kubit- 
schek, 16557 B 
Government formation, Presi- 
dent’s powers, statement, poli- 
tical opposition, 15671 A 
Visits (Teheran), 15837 A , 
(Turkey), 15905 C ; (U.K.) 
16222 A ; (Brazil), 16557 B 
Martino, Professor Gaetano. 
Foreign Minister, resignation, 
15559 A 

Matteotti, Signor Giancarlo. 
Social Democratic Party, Sec - 
Gen., resignation offer (dispute 
over Sig. Togni’s appointmt ), 
offer withdrawn, 15503 D , 
resignation, 15559 A 
Ministry of State Investments. 

Creation, 15503 D | 

Morocco, Relations with. 

Oil, Italian-Moroccan agrmt. ] 
(Tarfaya, prospecting, develop- j 
ment), 16339 A 
Motor Industry. 

Alf a Romeo - French Renault 
coys., co-operation agreement, 
16442 D 

Mussolini, Benito. 

Reinterment, 15722 A 
Nenni, Signor Pietro. 

Socialist Party Congress, policy 
statement, approval, 15399 A 
Socialist reunification, negotia- 
tions with Social Democrats, 
suspension, 15399 A 
Oil. 

See subhdg. Petroleum. 

Pella, Signor Giuseppe. 

Foreign Minister, appointment, 
15559 A ; resignation, 16267 A 
North Atlantic Connoil mtg 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

Visits (Turkey), 15905 C 
W.E.U. Council mtg. (March 
1958), attendance, 16238 A 
Persia, Relations with. 

Gronchi, Pres., Teheran visit, 
]t. communique, 15837 A 
Oil, Italian-Persian agreement 
(new company, formation, jt. 
Ital.- -Persian shareholdings), 
15837 A 

Trade and payments agreemt., 
16036 B 
Petroleum. 

Italian-Moroccan oil agrmt. 
(Tarfaya, prospecting, develop- 
ment), 16339 A 
Italian-Persian agreemt. (new 
company, formation, jt. Ital.* 
Persian shareholdings), 15837 
A 

Population. 

Figs, (end 1956), 15810 F 
Prato, Bishop of. 

See subhdg. Vatican, Relations 
with, below. 

Preti, Signor Luigi. 

Finance Minister, appointment, 
16267 A 
Prostitution. 

Licensed brothels, abolition 
(” Merlin law ”), 16061 E 
Republican Party. 

Segni Cabinet, support for, 
ended, 15503 D 
San Marino, Relations with. 

San Marino Governmt. orisis, 
** Provisional Govt.”, Italian 
recognition, support, 15834 A 


ITALY (eont.) 

Saragat, Signor Giuseppe. 

Socialist reunification, negotia- 
tions with Socialist Party, 
suspension, discussions with 
U.K. Labour Party delegation, 
criticism of Mr. Bevan's atti- 
tude, 15399 A 
Segni, Signor Antonio. 

Defence Minister, appointment, 
16267 A 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
15559 A 
Senate. 

Dissolution, 16091 E 
Elections, results, 16267 A 
Social Democratic Party. 
Matteotti, Sig., resignation offer 
(dispute over Sig. Togni’s 
appointmt.), offer withdrawn, 
15503 D ; resignation, 15559 A 
Secretary-general (Tanassi vice 
Matteotti), 15559 A 
Segni coalition Cabinet, con- 
tinued participation, 15503 D ; 
withdrawal from, 15559 A 
Socialist reunification, negotia- 
tions with Socialist Party, 
suspension, 15399 A ; corri- 
genda, 15503 D (Footnote) 
Socialist (Left-wing) Party. 
Central Committee, eleotion, 
15399 A 

Communist Party, now ‘‘consul- 
tation agreement,” “ unity of 
action ” abandoned, 15399 A 
Congress, Signor Nenni’s polioy 
statement, approval, 15399 A 
Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, rep- 
resentation, 15899 A 
Socialist reunification, negotia- 
tions with Social Democrats, 
suspension, 15399 A ; corri- 
genda, 15503 D (Footnote) 
Soviet Communist Party, Syr.- 
Turkish crisis, M. Khrushchev’s 
letter. Signor Nenni’s reply, 
15831 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Italy (Deo., 
’57), 15975 A 

Lebanon, U.S. troop movements 
via Italy, Soviet protest, 
16333 A 

“ Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Italian export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Steel. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 
Production, E.C.S.C. provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
“ Summit ” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Taviani, Signor Emilio. 

Defence Min., apptmt., 15559 
A ; resignation, 16267 A 
NATO Defenco Ministers’ mtg. 
(Apr. 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

Togliattl, Signor Palmiro. 
Communist Party Congress, 
polioy statement, approval, 
15399 A 

Moscow, Oot. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Togni, Signor Giuseppe. 

Minister of State Investments, 
appointment, 15503 D ; 
resignation, 15559 A 
Public Works, Min., apptmt., 
15559 A ; re-apptmt., 16267 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, ad- 
herence, debt settlement 
scheme, agreement, 15690, A ; 
15897, A 

Egypt, payments agreement, 
15691 O 
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ITALY (cont.) 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Persia (trade and payments), 
16036 B 
Trade Policy. 

CMna, export controls, Italian 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotes 
(1658), fixed (Cocom agrmt.), 
15048 B ; export controls, 
Italian relaxations, 16361 A 
European Common Market, see 
main heading, letter E. 

Trade Statistics. 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 

15924 A 
Trade Unions. 

Italian General Federation of 
Labour (O.G.I.L.), Soe.-Gcn. 
(Novella vice Di Vittorio), 

15925 B 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Pros. Gronehi, Turkish visit, jt. 
commuutq u6 (international 
situation, NATO, Mid. East, 
Italian-Turkish relations), 
15905 C 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Atomic oo-operation, agreemt., 
15950 A; in force, 16313 E 
Fanfani, Signor, London visit, 
communlqu6, 16421 A 
Gronehi, President, State visit 
to U.K. (1958), invitation 
accepted, 15844 A ; State 
visit, 16222 A 

Nuclear power plant, U.K. 
contract award, 15887 0; 
collaboration agreement, 
signature, 10162 A; contract 
signed, 16422 B 
United States, Relations with. 
Fanfani, Signor, Washington 
visit, jt. statement with Bros. 
Eisenhower, 16421 A 
Nixon (Vioo-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

Nuclear power plant, TT.S. 
contract award, 10422 B 
Somalia, U.S. economic aid, 
figs. (1955-56), (1956-57), esti- 
mate (1957-58), 16246 B 
Vatican, Relation® with. 

Prato, Bishop of, guilty of 
libel (Florence Court of Appeal 
judgment), Vatican, etc,, re- 
actions, 16191 A ; judgment 
reversed, acquittal, 16565 A 
Zoli, Senator Adone. 

North Atlantic Counoil, Heads 
of Governments mooting (Deo. 
1957), statement. 15965 A 
Prime Minister, 15550 A , 
resignation offer, offer with- 
drawn, 15671 A ; resignation, 
16267 A 

J 

JAMAICA* 

See main hdg. West Indies, 

JAPAN. 

Akihito Tsugu-No-Miya, Crown 
Prince. 

Engagement to Miss Michlko 
Shoda, announcemt., 16510 F 
Albania, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Antarctica. 

See main hdg., letter A. 
Argentina, Relations With. 

Debt settlement, agreement, 
15897 A 
Artificial Food. 

Chlorela, mass production 
begun, 16000 B 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic power stations, see 
subhdg. Electricity below. 
Nuclear tests, agitation agnst., 
Parity, resolutions, Matsu- 
shita mission to U.K., U.S.A., 
U.N., 15540 A 

Radioactivity, warnings broad- 
cast, 15540 A 


JAPAN (cont.) 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Reactors, experimental (U.S. 
supply), In operation, new 
roactor, U.K. supply, agree- 
ment, 16266 A 

Shipping, nuclear propulsion, 
see subhdg. Shipping below. 
Uranium, U.S. supply, agree- 
ment, 16266 A 
Australia, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 15666 O 
Bank Rate. 

Reduction, 16233 B 
Banking. 

Bank Rate, see separate sub- 
hdg. 

Belgium, Relations with. 
Payments agreement, 16242 D 
Bulgaria, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Burma, Relation® with. 

KIshi, Mr., Rangoon visit, 
15058 A 
Cabinet, 

Ishibashi Cabinet, formation, 
15307 O ; further apptmts., 
15372 A ; resignation, 35456 C 
Kish l Cabinet, formation, 15456 
(J ; reconstruction, 15683 B; 
new formation, 16252 A 
Canada, Relations with. 

North Pacific Seal Paot, 15426A 
Ceylon, Relation® with. 

Kishi, Mr., Ceylon visit, joint 
communique with Mr. Ban- 
daranaike, 15658 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Trade, export controls, Japan- 
ese attitude, 15607 A ; Japanese 
relaxations, 15671 C ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, aboli- 
tion, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
China (Nationalist Government), 
Relations with. 

Kishi, Mr., Formosa visit, 
15658 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Amsterdam-Tokio transpolar 
service (K.L.M.) opened, 
16476 C 

Copenhagen - Tokio transpolar 
service (Scandinavian Air- 
lines), opened, 15398 B 
Paris -Tokio transpolar service 
( Air France), opened, 16127 A 
Communications. 

Kanmon undersea road tunnel, 
opening, 10089 B 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 

State of war, termination, 
15385 D 

Trade, Japanese oxport con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Franco (Furukaki), 
U.K. (Ohno), U.N. (Matsu- 
daira), 16561 A 
Elections. 

General elections, rosnlts, 16252 
A 

Electricity. 

Atomic Power Generation Coy., 
creation, 18260 A 
Fuji Eleotrio Co.-G.E.C. tech, 
oo-operation contract, 16522 A 
Nuclear power station (Tokai), 
U.K. tendors called for, 16260 
A ; 16522 A 

Ethiopia, Relations with. 

Haile Selassie, Emperor, 
Japanese visit, 15335 B 
France, Relations with. 
Wardebts(Fr. Indo -China), Jap. 
settlement, agreemt., 15024 E 
Fujiyama, Mr. Aichiro. 

Foreign Minister, appointment, 
15683 B ; ro-appointment, 
16252 A 


JAPAN (cont.) 

Fujiyama, Mr. Aichiro. 

U.K. visit, discussions, joint 
communiqud (Jap. -U.K. rela- 
tions, trade, nuclear tests, 
etc.), 15808 F 
Visits (London), 15808 F 
Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 

Germany ( Western), Relations 
with. 

Cultural agreement, 15437 F 
Hungary, Relations with. 

Trade, Japaneso export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
India, Relation® with. 

Cultural agreement, 15658 A 
Iron ore, Indian exports to 
Japan, agreement, 16553 D 
Kishi, Mr., Delhi visit, joint 
communique with Mr. Nehru, 
15658 A 

Nehru, Mr,, Tokio visit, joint 
commutiiqu6 with Mr, Kishi 
(Indo.- Jap. relations, economio 
co-operation, suspension of 
nuclear tests, etc.), 15832 A 
Textile machinery, Jap. supply, 
agreement, 15836 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Japanese cargo ships, Indo- 
nesian charter, 15931 A ; 
negotiations break down, 
16106 C 

Sukarno, Indonesian President, 
Tokio visit, 16081 A 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, Japanese 
rejection, 16043 A 
International Bank, 

Loans, 15302 O; 15830 A; 
16018 A 

Ishibashi, Mr. Tanaan. 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
15456 C 

Israel, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, establ., 
15772 D 

Kishi, Mr. Nobusuke. 

Asian Development Fund, for- 
mation proposed, 15658 A , 
consideration by Mr. Nehru, 
15832 A 

Bandaranaike, Mr., Ceylon 
talks, joint communiqu6, 
15658 A 

Eisenhower, Mr., Washington 
talks, jt. communique, 15658 A 
Kishi - Macmillan correspon- 
dence (nuclear tests). 15540 A 
Nehru, Mr., Delhi talks, joint 
communique, 15658 A ; Tokio 
talks, joint communique, 
15832 A 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
15456 C ; ro-election, 16252 A 
Suhrawardy, Mr., Karaohi talks, 
jt. communique, 15658 A 
Visits (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Formosa, U.S.), 
15658 A 

Korea (North), Relations with. 
Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Liberal Democratic Party. 
Chairman (Kono vice E. Sato), 
16252 A 

Programme, 16252 A 
Metric System. 

Use compulsory, Govt, decree, 
15986 F 

New Zealand, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, embassy 
status, 16442 C 
Trade agreement, 16396 A 

Okinawa. 

See main hdg., letter O. 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Kishi, Mr., Karaohi visit, jt. 
communique with Mr, Suhra- 
wardy, 15658 A 


JAPAN (cont.) 

Polapd, Relations with. 

State of war, termination, 
15385 D 

Trade, Japanese oxport con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Population. 

Census results (1957), 15992 D 
Tokio (1957), figs, 15705 B, 
(Oct. 1957), 15992 D 
Prostitution. 

Prostitution, outlawing, legis- 
lation in force, 16229 B 
Rumania, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Sato, Mr. Eisaku. 

Finance Min., apptmt., 16252 A 
Sato, Mr. Gizcn. 

Defence Min., apptmt., 16252 A 
Shipping. 

(For shares of world construc- 
tion, launchings, etc., see mam 
heading Shipping.) 

Nuclear propulsion, liner, tan- 
ker projects, 16168 A ; liner 
project, details released, 16514 
A 

Siam, Relation® with. 

Kishi, Mr., Bangkok visit, 
15658 A 
Socialist Party. 

Programme, 16252 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Fisheries convention, Soviet 
ratification, 15307 E 
Japanese P.s O.W., releases, 
15307 E 

North Pacific Seal Paot, 15426A 
Nuclear teBts, suspension, caU 
for, Soviet proposal for joint 
appeal to U.K. and U.S.A., 
15540 A 

Quemoy crisis, Soviet allega- 
tions of Jap. aid to U.S., Jap. 
rejection, 16472 A 
State of war, termination, 
Soviet ratification, 15307 E 
Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Vladivostock area, shipping, 
aircraft restrictions, Japanese 
protest, 15763 B 
Spain, Relation® with. 

War damage, (Philippines), 
compensation, agmt, 15647 B 
Tibet, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Tokio. 

Population, 15705 B ; 15992 D 
World's highest tower, com- 
pletion, 16470 A 
Trade and Financial Agreement®. 
Argentina, debt settlement, 
agreement, 15897 A 
Australia, 3 -year trade agree- 
ment, 15666 O 

Belgium (payments), 16242 D 
New Zealand (trade), 16396 A 
United Kingdom, (trade, pay- 
ments), 15578 A 
Trade Policy. 

China, export controls, Japan- 
ese attitude, 15607 A ; Japan- 
ese relaxations, 15671 C; 
16361 A 

Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotas 
(1958), fixed (Cocom agrmt.), 
15948 B; export controls, 
Japanese relaxations, 16361 A 
Trade Statistic®. 

Australian-Jap. trade (1954-57), 
figs., 15666 C 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 
15924 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Atomio reactor, U.K. supply, 
agreement, 16266 A 
Fujiyama, Mr., London discus- 
sions, jt. communiquO, (Jap.- 
U.K. relations, trade, nuclear 
tests, etc.), 15808 F 
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JAPAN (cont.) ] 

United Kingdom* Relations with. ' 
Nuclear power station (Tokai), 
U.K. tenders called for, 16266 
A ; 16522 A 

Nuclear tests (Christinas Is.), 
suspension* call for, Matsu- 
shita mission, Kishi - Mac- 
millan correspondce., 15540 A 
Trade and payments agree- 
ment, 35578 A 

United Nations Organization. 
Membership, 15505 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Atomic reactor (experimental), 
U.S. supply, in operation, 
16266 A 

Girard, Sit., causing death of 
Japanese woman. U.S. right 
of trial waived, U.S. Fed. 
Dist. Court’s ruling that 
Girard accountable to U.S. 
Fed. Authorities only, U S. 
Supreme Court’s reversal of 
Fed. Dist. Court’s ruling, 
trial of Girard by Japanese 
court, suspended sentence, 
15926 A 

KisM, Mr., Washington talks, 
communique (U.S.-Jap. rela- 
tions and eo-operatn.), 15658 A 
North Pacific Seal Pact, 15426 A 
Nuclear tests, suspension, call 
for, Matsushita mission, 15540 
A 

Okinawa, see main hdg., letter 

O. 

Security, U.S.-Jap. committee, 
creation, 15756 D 
Uranium, U.S. supply to Japan, 
agreement, 16266 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. <1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. troops in Japan, reduc- 
tion, U.S. air bases, handing 
over, announcements, 15658 
A ; U.S.-Jap. cttee., creation, 
15756 D 

Vietnam. (North), Relations with. 
Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Wif Criminals. 

Releases (1956-58). 1615* C 

JERSEY. 

See under main hdg. Channel 
Mauds. 

JORDAN. 

(See also main hdg. Arab 
Union.) 

Arab Union. 

Creation (Iraqi- Jordanian mer- 
ger), 16617 A 

Dissolution (2 Aug. 1958), 
16323 B 
Army. 

Chief of Staff, appointments, 
(Hayyari vice Nuwar, Majali 
vice Hayyari), 15561 A 
Plot, Zerqa incident, 15561 A 
Cabinet. 

Hashem Cabinet, formation. 

15561 A ; resignation, 16230 A 
Khalidi Cabinet, formation, 
resignation, 15561 A 
Nablusi Cabinet, resignation, 
15561 A 

Rifai Cabinet, formation, 16230 
A 

China (Nationalist Government), 
Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations estab- 
lished, 15712 D 
Constitution, 

Amendment (conformity with 
Arab Federation constitution), 
16230 A 

Diplomatic Relations. 

Foreign diplomatic reps. In 
Amman, to be accredited to 
Head of Arab Federation, 
16230 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

App tints., U.K. (Moneim Rifai), 
16561 A 


JORDAN (cont.) 

Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Cairo “ summit ” conference, 
15504 B 

Economic aid, Egypt.-Saudi 
Arabian-Syrian financial aid 
to replace U.K. subsidy, 
agreement, 15340 A 
Egyptian military attache and 
Consul-General (Jerusalem), 
Jordanian expulsion, Jordan. 
Ambassador, recall, Cairo em- 
bassy closure, Arab Joint 
Command, Egyptian rep., 
withdrawn, 15612 A 
Egyptian propaganda attacks, 
Jordanian countercharges, 
15882 B 

Financial aid agreement, 
Egyptian non-paymt., 15612 A 
Jordanian internal crisis, Jor- 
danian allegations of Egypt.- 
Syrian -Soviet plot to over- 
throw Arab Monarchies, King 
Hussein’s condemnation of 
Egyptian propaganda, flight 
of Generals Nuwar, Hayyari to 
Egypt (via Syria), 15561 A 
France, Relations with. 

Algeria, French arrest of Nat. 
leaders, anti-French demon- 
strations, 15329 A ; F.L.N. 
Go vt.-m- exile, Jordanian rec- 
ognition, 16410 A 
Hashem, Ibrahim Pasha. 
Murder (Baghdad), 16305 A 
Prime Min., apptmt. , 15561 A ; 
resignation, 16230 A 
Hussein, King. 

Aircraft carrying King Hussein 
attacked by U.A.R. fighters 
over Syria, 16493 A 
Arab Federation, creation, jt. 
proclamation with King Faisal 
16017 A 

Arab Federation, Deputy Head 
of State, apptmt., 16017 A 
Arab Union, Head of State, 
duties assumed, 16305 A 
Cairo “ summit ” conference 
(Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria), participation, com- 
munique, 15340 A ; 15504 B 
Egyptian, Syrian rulers, com- 
munist tools, charges, 15882 B 
Internal crisis, army plot, 
suppression, statements (Com- 
munist penetration, Egyptian 
hostile propaganda), 15561 A 
Iraq, Baghdad visit, jt. state- 
ment with King Faisal, 15648 
A 

Iraqi revolution, denunciation, 
appeals to friendly States for 
tempy. mil. aid, 16305 A 
Nablusi Cabinet, dismissal, 
statement, 15561 A 
Parliament, 3 -months suspen- 
sion, 15612 A 

Sand, King, Amman visit, jt. 
statement, 15612 A 
Saudi Arabia, Riyadh visit, 
jt. statement with King Sand, 
15561 A 

Syrian-Turkish crisis, Jordanian 
support for Syria if attacked, 
statements, 15831 A 
Visits (Riyadh), 15561 A ; 
(Istanbul), 15721 A 
Internal Disturbances. 

Cabinet and Army crises, Zerqa 
incident, flight of Generals 
Nuwar and Hayyari to Syria, 
martial law, proclamation, 
political parties’ dissolution, 
arrests, 15561 A 
Conspiracy plot (Aug. 1958), 
Mate, sentences, 16333 A 
International Bank. 

Jordan, economic development, 
survey mission’s report, 
15707 B 


JORDAN (cont.) 

Iraq, Relations with. 

Arab Federation (Iraqi -Jord. 
merger), creation, jt. procla- 
mation by Kings Faisal, 
Hussein, 16017 A; dissolu- 
tion, 16323 B 

Egyptian, Syrian propaganda 
attacks on Jordan, King 
Faisal’s appeal for cessation, 
15882 B 

Hussein, King, Baghdad visit, 
jt. statement with King Faisal, 
15648 A 

Iraqi revolution, King Hussein’s 
denunciation, 16305 A 
Israel, Relations with. 

Jerusalem, demilitarized zones 
(Mt. Scopus, etc.), Isr.-Jord. 
dispute. Dr. Hammarslq old’s 
mediation visit, Is.- Jordanian 
agreement, 16021 A 
Khalidi, Dr. Husain al. 

Prune Minister, appointment, 
resignation, 15561 A 
Lebanon, Relations with. 

Jordan. - Egypt, dispute, Leb- 
anese Opposition leaders, 
Amman visit, 15612 A 
Libya, Relations with. 
Egyptian-Syrian-J ordanian 
propaganda war. King Idris’s 
appeal for cessation, 15882 B 
Nablusi, Suleiman al. 

Arrest, 15561 A 
Foreign Minister, appointment, 
statement, resign., 15561 A 
Prune Minister, dismissal, 
15561 A 

Pakistan, Relations with. 
Suhrawardy, Mr., Pak. Prime 
Minister, Amman visit, jomt 
statement with King Hussein, 
15756 A 
Population. 

Figs., 16017 A 
Rifai, Samir Pasha. 

Defence Minister, appointment, 
16305 A 

Foreign Minister, appointment, 
15561 A; 16305 A 
Prime Minister, appointment, 
16230 A 

Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Cairo “ summit ” conference, 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian - 
Syrian financial aid to replace 
U.K. subsidy, agreemt., 15340 
A ; 15504 B 

Egyptian-Syrian propaganda 
attacks on Jordan, King 
Saud’s appeal for cessation, 
15882 B 

Financial aid agreement, 1st 
Saudi payment, 15612 A 
Hussein, King, Riyadh visit, 
jt. statement with King Saud, 
15561 A 

Saud, King, Amman visit, jt. 

statement, 15612 A 
Saud, King, Damascus visit, 
efforts to improve Jordanian- 
Syrian relations, 15811 A 
Soviet Union* Relations with. 
Dipl, relations to be established, 
15468 C ; decision revoked by 
Jordan, 15561 A 
Jordanian internal crisis, Jor- 
danian allegations of Egypt.- 
Syrian -Soviet plot to over- 
throw Arab Monarchies, Soviet 
charges of U.S. intervention, 
15561 A 

Syria, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic* Relations with.) 
Cairo " summit ” conference, 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian - 
Syrian financial aid to replace 
U.K. subsidy, agreemt., 15340 
A ; 15504 B 

Financial aid agreement, Syrian 
non-payment, 15612 A 


JORDAN (cont.) 

Syria, Relations with. 

Jordanian internal crisis, flight 
of Generals Nuwar and Hay- 
yari to Syria, Jordanian alle- 
gations of Egypiian-Syrian- 
Soviet plot to overthrow 
Arab Monarchies and of 
Syrian army’s assistance to 
Jordanian conspirators, 15561 
A 

Jordanian -Syrian relations, 
improvement after King 
Saud’s Damascus visit, 15811 A 
Saud, King, Amman visit, 
Syrian denunciation, 15812 A 
Syrian propaganda attacks on 
Jordan, Jordanian counter- 
charges, 15882 B 
Syrian situation, Jordanian 
concern, Hussein, King* Tur- 
kish visit, 15721 A 
Syrian troops, withdrawal, 
15561 A 

Syrian-Turkish crisis, J ord. 

support for Syria if attacked 
(King Hussein’s statements), 
15811 A 

U.S. arms airlift to Jordan, 
Jordan, statement, Syrian 
criticism, 15745 A 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
Turkish attitude (Dr. Gedik’s 
statement), 16333 A 
Syrian situation, Hussein, King, 
Istanbul visit, 15721 A 

United Arab Republic* Relations 
with. 

Aircraft carrying King Hussein 
attacked by U.A.R. fighters 
over Syria (10 Nov. 1958), 
16493 A 

Diplomatic relations broken off 
by Jordan, 16305 A 
U.A.R. interference in Jord. 
internal affairs, Jord. com- 
plaint to U.N. Sec. Col., see 
main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, subheading, 

“ Jordanian Situation.” 

United Kingdom, Relations with, 
Anglo- Jordanian treaty, Egypt. - 
Saudi Arabian- Syrian finan- 
cial aid to replace U.K. sub- 
sidy, agreement, British pro- 
posal for Anglo- Jordanian 
negotiations, 15340 A ; ter- 
mination of treaty, agreement 
on withdrawal of British 
troops, Jordanian payments to 
U.K., 15434 D 

Economic aid, Jordanian re- 
quest for continuance, 15561 
A; U.K. agreement, 15707 B 
Financial aid, U.K. grant, 
16396 C 

Iraqi revolution, King Hussein’s 
appeal to U.K. for military 
aid, see main hdg. United 
Nations Organization, subhdg, 
" Jordanian Situation.” 

U.K. troops, final withdrawal, 
15641 C 

United States, Relations with. 
Akaha, Gulf of, freedom of 
navigation, U.S. afl&rmation, 
15648 B ; 15657 C 
Economic aid, U.S. offer, 
acceptance, 15561 A ; further 
U.S. grant, 15660 B 
Eisenhower doctrine, Richards 
mission, Jordanian attitude 
towards, 15561 A 
Iraqi revolution, King Hussein’s 
appeal to U.S. for mil. aid, 
see main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, subheading 
“Jordanian Situation.” 
Jordanian internal crisis, U.S. 
Sixth Fleet* demonstration in 
Levant, 15561 A 
Military aid, U.S. grant, 15660 
B; U.S. arms airlift, Jor- 
danian- 1 statement, 15745 A 
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JORDAN (cont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S, economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), ostimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

K 

KASHMIR. 

Soo under main Mg. India, 

KENYA. 

Soo under main heading British 
East Africa. 

KOREA (North). 

China (Communist Government), 
Relations with, 

Chou Kn-lai, Chinese Premier, 
Pyongyang visit, Jt, com- 
munique with Mr, Kim II 
Sung (withdrawal of Chines© 
people's volunteers, etc.)* 
16103 A 

Communist Party. 

Soo North Korean Party of 
Labour below. 

East European Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance. 

Meeting (Moscow, May 1958), 
attendance, 16301 A 
See main hdg., letter E. 
Japan, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Kim H Sung, President, 

Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Korea (South), Relations with. 

S. Korean airliner, forced 
diversion to N. Korea, 16103 
A 

Korean Armistice. 

Seo main hdg. below. 

NATO Countries, Relations with. 
Trade, NATO mombor-coun- 
trlos' (loss U.S.) export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
North Korean Party of Labour. 
Communist 12 -party declara- 
tion (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary oolobrations, Mos- 
cow), signature, 15899 A 
Communist 64-party *' peace 
manifesto,'* signature, 15938 C 
Poland, Relations with. 
Cyranklewioz, M., Polish Prime 
Minister, N. Korean visit, 
16290 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Oot. revolution, 40 th anni- 
versary celebrations, 12 -party 
declaration, 15899 A; 61- 
party " peace manifesto," 
15938 O 

Soviet technical aid, agrmt,, 
16311 e 

Trade agrmt., 16311 E 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 

Soviet Union (trade), 16311 E 
Unification Question. 

Chinese, N, Korean proposals 
(withdrawal of all foreign 
troops* fro© elections tinder 
neutral supervision), Soviet 
support, U.K., U.S., U.N. 
force contributory countries' 
reactions (demand for with- 
drawal of Chinese troops, 
elections under U.N. super- 
vision), 16103 A ; U.N. force 
contributory countries' reply 
(request for clarification on 
question of free elections), 
16132 B 

U.N. Gen. Asshly. debates, seo 
main hdg. United Nations 
Organization. 

United States, Relations with. 
Trade, U.S. embargo, main- 
tenance, 16361 A ; 16490 B 


KOREA (South). 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., U.K. (Kim Yoo 
Talk), 16561 A 

Elections. 

General elections, results, 16200 
B 

Korea (North), Relation* with. 

S. Korean airliner, forced 
diversion to N. Korea, 10103 A 

Korean Armistice. 

See main hdg. below. 

Unification Question. 

Chinese, N. Korean proposals 
(withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, free elections under 
neutral supervision), Soviet 
support, U.K., U.S., U.N. 
force contributory countries* 
reactions (demand for with- 
drawal of Chinese troops, 
elections under U.N. super- 
vision), 16103 A ; U.N. force 
contributory countries* reply 
(request for clarifl cation on 
question of free elections), 
16132 B 

U.N. Gen. Assbly. debates, see 
main hdg. United Nations 
Organization. 

U.N. Korean Reconstruction 

Agency (UNKRA). 

So© main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, subheading. 
** Korean Situation." 

United States, Relations with. 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 


KOREAN ARMISTICE. 

Armed Forces. 

British Commonwealth Forces, 
proposed withdrawal, 15493 
A; 15669 A 

Chinese people's volunteers, 
withdrawal, announcement, 
16103 A 

N. Korean forces, rearmament, 
U.N. Command's allegations, 
15642 A ; U.S. allegations, 
16047 A ; reduction, 16103 A 

U.N. Forces, Commander 
(Booker vice Lemnitzor), 15488 
B 

U.N. forces, modem equipment, 
proposed introduotn., Chinese, 
N. Korean protests, Soviet 
denunciation, 15642 A ; re- 
armament, Sov. allegations, 
16047 A 

U.N. forces, withdrawals (U.K. 
contingent), 15493 A ; 15669 
A ; withdrawals (Aust., Can., 
N.25. contingents), reductions 
(U.S, contingent), 16103 A 
Armistice Agreement. 

Communist violations (re-arma- 
ment), U.N. Command's alle- 
gations, 15642 A ; U.S. alle- 
gations, 16047 A 

Settlement, Chinese, N. Korean 
proposals (withdrawal of all 
foreign troops, free elections 
under neutral supervision), 
Soviet support, U.K., U.8., 
U.N. force contributory coun- 
tries’ reactions (demand for 
withdrawal of Chinese troops, 
elections under U.N. super- 
vision). 10103 A; U.N. force 
contributory countries’ reply 
(request for clarification on 
question of free elections), 
16X32 B 

U.N. forces, modern equipment, 
proposed introduction, U.N. 
claim for temporary release 
from restrictions, 15642 A 

U.N. violations (rearmament), 
Sov. allegations, 16047 A 


KUWAIT* 

Petroleum. 

Revenue, annual, estimate 
(1958), 16333 A 
Population. 

Figs. (1958), 16333 A 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Abdullah as-Salim, Sheikh of 
Kuwait, Damascus visit (July 
1958), 16333 A 

Mohammed Suleiman, Chair- 
man Kuwait Advisory Cel., 
Cairo visit, statemt. (Kuwaiti 
independence, etc.), 16333 A 

L 

LAMBETH CONFERENCE 

See mam hdg. Religious Life. 

LAOS. 

Armistice Agreement. 
International Control Commis- 
sion, adjournment sine die , 
U.K.-Sov. discussions, 16398 A 
Pathet Lao regime, agreement 
with Royal Government on 
integration into national com- 
munity, return of northern 
provinces to Royal adminis- 
tration, formation of Govt, of 
National Union, 15339 C ; 
Pathei Lao demands. Royal 
Government rejection, dead- 
lock, U.K., French, U.S. 
support for Govt., Laotian 
Nat. Assbly 's criticism of 
Govt., no -confidence vote. 
Prince Souvanna Phouma’s 
resignation, 15672 A ; Prince 
Souvanna Phouma's conces- 
sions, final agreement with 
Royal Govt, approved, Pathet 
Lao representatives included 
in new Souvanna Phouma 
cabinet, 15881 B 
Cabinet. 

Sananikono Cabinet, formation, 
16398 A 

Souvanna Phouma Cabinet, 
resignation, 15672 A ; re- 
formation, 15881 B ; resigna- 
tion, 16398 A 

Elections. 

Nat. Assbly. (partial), results, 
16398 A 

France, Relations with. 

Fr.- Laotian conventions (Judi- 
cial, commercial etc.), signa- 
ture, 15339 A 

Pathet Lao negotiations, Lao- 
tian Government attitude, 
Fr. support, 15672 A 
Israel, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, establ., 
15772 D 
Mekong Basin. 

Development project, see main 
hdg. United Nations Organiza- 
tion, subheading “ Economic 
Commission for Asia and the 
Far East." 

Sananikone, M. Phoul. 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
16398 A 

Souvanna Phouma, Prince. 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
15672 A; re-apptmt., 15881 
B ; resignation, 16398 A 
Visits (Saigon), 15959 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Pathet Lao negotiations, Lao- 
tian Government attitude, 
U.K. support, 15672 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15099 A 
Pathet Lao negotiations, Lao- 
tian Government attitude, 
U.S. support, 15672 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), 16246 B 


LAOS (cont.) 

Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
Communications between S. 
Vietnam, Laos, development, 
agreement, 15959 A 
Souvanna Phouma, Prince, 
Saigon visit, jt communique, 
15959 A 

Vietnamese consular agents in 
Laos, agreement, 15959 A 

LATIN AMERICA, 

(See also under individual 
countries and main hdgs. 
Organization of American 
States and Organization of 
Central American States.) 
Economic Development. 
Presidential meeting, Brazilian 
proposals, invitations to pre- 
paratory committee meeting 
issued, 16377 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, Central 
American tour, interim report 
to U.S. President, 16377 A 
Nixon, U.S. Vice-President, 
Latin American tour, hostile 
reception in Peru, Venezuela, 
16377 A 

LAW OF THE SEA. 

See under main hdg. United 
Nations Organization. 

LEBANON. 

Arab League. 

See main hoachng, letter A. 
Belgium, Relations with. 

Belgian Consul-Gen., Damascus 
(do San), Lebanese arrest, 
arms smuggling allegations, 
16181 A; trial, death sen- 
tence, amnesty, 16449 B 
Cabinet. 

Karami Cabinet, formation 
(Sep. 1958), new formation 
(coalition, Oot. 1958), 10439 
A ; apptmts., 16447 G 
Solh Cabinet, new formation, 
15873 B ; resignation, now 
formation, 16108 A ; resigna- 
tion, 16439 A 
Chamotra, Pres. Camille. 
President, term of office, resig- 
nation In Sep. 1958, assurance, 
earlier resignation, refusal to 
consider, statement (Julv *58), 
16293 A; resigtn., 16439 A 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, talks with 
Iraqi Prime Minister, King 
Baud, jt. communique with 
King Saud (support for Syria 
if attacked), 15811 A 
United Arab Republic, Inter- 
ference In Lebanese affaire, 
allegations, Lebanese inde- 
pendence, affirmation, 16181 
A ; 16293 A ; appeal to U.S. 
for military support, 16305 A 
Chehab, President Fuad. 
President, election, 16439 A 
Presidential authority, assum- 
tion recommended (Mgr. Paul 
Meouohi), 16293 A 
Constitution. 

Special Powers BUI (Govt, by 
decree for six months from 
Nov. 1958), enactmt., 16485 O 
Edde, M. Raymond. 

Interior, Minister of, appoint- 
ment, 16447 G 
Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Lebanese elections, Egyptian 
support for anti-Govt. party, 
allegations, 15696 A 
Elections. 

Chamber of Deputies (1957), 
results, 15696 A 
France, Relations with. 
Lebanese crisis, landing of U.S. 
, troops, etc., see main heading 
United Nations Organization, 
subhdg. " Lebanese situation." 
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LEBANON (cont,) 

GemayeL M» Pierre. 

Deputy Prime Minister,, ap- 
pointment, 16447 G 
Internal Bistiarimncei. 
Anti-Government dSstarbanoes 
(Tripoli, Beirut, etc.). May 
1958, bomb outrages, oil pipe- 
line cut, Syrian infiltration into 
Left., Lebanese army takes over 
security duties, expulsions, 
arrests* Lob* complaints agst. 
VJlJL to Arab League, U.N. 
Security Council, 16181 A; vir- 
tual civil war (Beirut, Tripoli, 
etc.), bomb outrages. Opposi- 
tion leaders’ demand for Pres. 
Chamoun’s resignation, 18293 
A ; lauding of U.S. troops, 
16305 A, further incidents. 
Inter-party fends, 16439 A ; 
Special Powers Bill (Govt, by 
decree for six months from 
Nov. 1958), enactment, 16485C 
Pro-D.A.R. demonstrations, 
nets (Beirut, Tyre, etc.. Mar., 
Apr. 1958), 16108 A 
Iraq, Relations with. 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, AM Jaw- 
dat, Iraqi Prime Minister, 
Beirut visit, 15811 A 
Jordan, Relations with*. 

Jordan* - Egypt, dispute, Leb- 
anese Opposition leaders, 
Amman visit, 15612 A 
Jumblatt, M. Kamil* 

Lebanese revolt. Druse leader, 
16293 A 

KaranxJ, M* Rashid. 

Defence Min*, apptmt., 16447 G 
Finance Min’., apptmt., 16447 G 
Lebanese revolt, leader (Tripoli), 
16293 A 

Prime Minister, appointment. 
Cabinet formed, replacement 
by Coalition Cabinet, policy 
statement, 16439 A 
Malik, Dr. Charles. 

Foreign Minister, re-appfcmt., 
18108 A ; resignation, 16439 A 
United, Arab Republic* inter- 
ference In. Lebanese affairs, 
allegations, Lebanese inde- 
pendence, affirmation, 161.81 
A; 16293 A 
National Frost. 

Electoral defeat, 15696 A 
Owebni* M, Hussein. 

For. Min., apptmt., 16447 G 
Population. 

Figs. (1946, census, 1958, esti- 
mate), 16293 A 

President. 

Chehab vice Chamoun, 16439 A 
Salam, M. Ssefe. 

Lebanese revolt, leader (Beirut), 
danrsfund for Pres. Chamoun’s 
immediate resignation, 16293 
A ; protest at U.S. troop 
landings, 16305 A 
National Front, leader, anti- 
Govt, policy, electoral defeat, 
15696 A 

Saadi Arabia, Relations with. 
Syrfan-Turtdsh. crisis. Sand, 
King, Beirut visit, ft. com- 
munique (support for Syria if 
attached), 15811 A 
Solh, M. Sami. 

Lebanese crisis, statement 
(Pres* Chamoun r s term of 
office), 16293 A 
Prime Minister, electoral vic- 
tory* 15696 A ; re-appoinfcmt., 
15873 B ; resignation, re- 
appointment, 16108 A ; resig- 
nation, 16439 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with* 
Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
Sov. warning agst* Western 
intervention, 16181 A 
Soviet Union* Relations with* 
Lebanese elections, Soviet sup- 
port for anti- Govt, party, 
Lebanese Govt, allegations, 
15696 A 


LEBANON (cont.) 

Syria, Relations with. 

{See also subhdg United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Lebanese elections, Syrian sup- 
port for anti-Govt. party, 
allegations, 15696 A 
Svrian-Turkish crisis, Lebanese 
support for Syria if attacked 
(Leb.-Saudi it communique), 
15811 A 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
Turkish attitude (Dr. Gedik’s 
statement), 16333 A 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
Lebanese allegations of U.A.R. 
interference, see main Mgs, 
Arab League, and United 
Nations Organization, sub- 
heading ff Lebanese situation.” 
U.AJEL Embassy staff (Beirut), 
Lebanese expulsions, 16293 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
U.K. attitude (Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s statement), 16181 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Economic aid, U.S. grant, 
15655 A 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Leb. 
support, jt. statement, 15 655 A 
Lebanese crisis, landing of U.S. 
troops, etc., see main Mg. 
United Nations Organization, 
subhdg. ‘‘Lebanese situation.” 
Murphy, Mr., Lebanon visit, 
16305 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

See main Mg. West Indies. 

LIBERIA. 

Accra Conference. 

Participation, 16226 A 
Diplomatic Service, 

New posts, establiahmt. (Soviet 
Union, Co mmunis t China, 
Nat. China, Egypt, Ghana), 
15298 A 

Ghana, Relations with. 
Nkromah, Dr., Ghanaian Prime 
Minister, Liberian visit, 16382 
A 

Racial Discrimination. 

Racial discrimination made 
criminal, legislation, 16040 C 
United States, Relations with. 
Nixon (Vice-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (195 5- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

LIBYA. 

Accra Conference. 

Participation, 16226 A 
Armed Forces. 

Chief of Army Staff, apptmt., 
(Raghlb), 15693 C 
Cabinet. 

Halim Cabinet, resignation, 
15572 B 

Kobar Cabinet, formation, 
15572 B 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Arms* Egyptian gift to Libya, 
15821 G 

Egyptian-J ordanian prop a- 
ganda war King Idris’s 
appeal for cessation, 15882 B 

Egyptian military attacM, Lib- 
yan expulsion, 15323 0 


LIBYA (cont.) 

France, Relations with. 

Algeria, Libyan-Tunisian sup- 
port for independence, 15376 
A ; F.L.N. Govt. -in- exile, 

Libyan recognition, French 
protest, 16410 A 
Ghana, Relations with. 

Nkrumah, Dr., Ghanaian Prime 
Minister, Libyan visit, 16226 A 
Halim , Mustapha Ben. 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
15572 B 

International Bank. 

Admission, 16409 B 
International Monetary Fund. 

Admission, 16409 B 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Chief of Libyan Army Staff, 
Iraqi general apptd., 15693 C 
Jordan, Relations with. 

Egyptian - Syrian - Jordanian 
propaganda war. King Idris’s 
appeal for cessation, 15882 B 
Kobar, Abdul Majid. 

Prime Minister, 15572 B 

Visits (London), 16202B 
Saudi Arabia, Relatione with. 

Baud, King, Tripoli visit, 15450 
A 

Syria, Relations with. 

Syrian- Jordanian propaganda 
war. King Idris’s appeal for 
cessation, 15882 B 
Tunisia, Relations with. 

Algeria, Libyan-Tunisian sup- 
port for independence, 15376 A 

Ben Halim, M., Tunis visit, 
15376 A 

Mutual support, treaty signed, 
15376 A 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Bayar, Turkish Pres., Tripoli 
visit, communique, 16091 C 

Cultural, residential agreement, 
16091 C 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 

U.K. financial aid (1953-58), 
figs., (1958-63), agreement, 
16202 B 

U.K. military aid (1958-63), 
agreement, 16202 B 
United States, Relations with. 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Lib- 
yan support, conmmniqu6, 
15655 A 

Nixon (Vice-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. financial aid (Libyan 
Development Agency, 1958- 
63), agrmt., 16202 B 

LIECHTENSTEIN. 

Elections. 

General elections, results, 16131 
B 

LITERATURE, 

Book Selections. 

Monthly lists (Dec. *56), 15299 
B; (Jam, Feh., *57), 15398 A; 
(March), 15467 C; (April), 
15515 B; (May), 15577 C; 
(June), 15644 D ; (July), 
15678 A; (Aug.), 15737 B; 
(Sept., Oct.), 15833 A ; (Nov., 
Dec.), 15935 A; (Jan., Feb. 
1958), 16038 C; (Mar.), 16099 
A ; (April), 16152 A ; (May, 
June), 16271 B ; (July, Aug.), 
16372 C; (Sep.), 16432 A; 
(Oct.), 16492 B ; (Nov.), 

16523 B; (Dec.), 16565 D 

National Book Trust, creation, 
15705 E 
Menander. 

Unknown comedy, discovery* 
15766 B 


LITERATURE (cont). 

Pasternak, M. Boris. 

Nobel Literature prize award 
(Dr, Zhivago ), controversy, 
award relinquished, 16525 A 
Frix Goncourt. 

Awards (1957, M. Vaiiland), 
15935 A , (1958, F. Walder), 
16565 D 

Shaw, George Bernard. 

“ Alphabet Trusts,** bequest 
held invalid, 15530 C , com- 
promise settlement sanctioned, 
15948 C 

U.K. Book Production. 

Figs. (1956), 15398 A; (1957), 
16038 O 

Walton*s “ Compleat Angler.** 
Alleged source, discovery > 
15363 D 

William Blake’s Notebook. 

U.S. gift to British Museum, 
15499 E 

LONDON. 

Elections. 

London County Council (1958), 
16397 A 

London Transport. 

Executive, apptmts. (Geddes, 
Leake), 15735 A ; salary in- 
creases, 15930 A 
Modernization, progress (1956), 
15735 A 

Passenger fares, increase, 15735 
A 

Railway services (1956), re- 
ceipts, 15735 A 
Railways, receipts (1956, 1957), 
16018 C; receipts (1957), 
16326 A 

Road services, receipts (1956), 
15735 A; (1956, 1957), 16018 
0; (1957), 16326 A 
Strikes, see main hdg. United 
Kingdom, subhdg. ** Strikes 
and Industrial Disputes.” 
Lord Mayor. 

Gfflett, Sir H. f election, (1958- 
59), 16426 B 

Truscott, Sir D., election (1957- 
58), 15794 C 

Welch, Sir C., baronetcy, 15937 
A 

Mercers* School. 

Closing, 16110 O 
Planetarium. 

Opening, 16091 B 
Population. 

Greater London (1957), figs., 
15705 B 

Port of London Authority. 

Chairman, Lord Simon, 16084 A 
St. Paul’s Area. 

Bolford development plan, 
Govt, approval with three 
modifications, 15990 B 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

American Memorial Chapel, 
dedication, 16519 E 
High Altar (Overseas Com- 
monwealth memorial), conse- 
cration, 16198 A 
Order of Brit. Empire, St. 
Paul’s to be official Church, 
Royal approval, 16198 A 
Restoration, estimated ooBt, 
grants, etc., received 16198, A 

LUXEMBURG. 

Argentina, Relations with* 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, agreement, 
15690 A; 15897 A 
Bech, M. Joseph. 

Foreign Min., re-appointment, 
16150 A 

North Atlantic Council mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

Prime Min., resignation* 16150 
A 

W.E.U. Council mtg. (March 
1958), attendance, 16238 A 



LUXEMBURG (coni.) 

Belgium, Relations with. 

Benelux Economic Union 
Treaty, signature, 16014: A 
Benelux. 

See main Mg., letter B. 
Cabinet. 

Boob Cabinet, resignation, 
16150 A 

Friction Cabinot, formation, 
16150 A 

China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Trade, Lux. export controls, 
relaxation, 15607 A , separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Defence. 

Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A; (1055), W.E.U. 
figs., 15723 A ; (1956, actual, 
1957, forecast), NATO figs., 
16000 A 

Denmark, Relations with. 

Trade agreement (Benelux), 
15323 A 
Euratom. 

See main hdg. European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
European Common Market* 

See main hdg. European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

European Parliamentary Assbly. 

See main hdg., letter E. 

France, Relations with. 

Moselle canalization scheme, 
French compensation to Lux. 
railways, Franco - German - 
Luxemburg agrmts., ratifica- 
tions, 15303 A 
Frleden, M. Pierre. 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
16150 A 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Moselle canalization scheme, 
Franco - German - Luxemburg 
agreements, ratifications, 
15303 A 

Netherlands, Relations with, 
Benelux Economic Union 
Treaty, signature, 16044 A 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions relaxed, 15386 A 
Population. 

Figs, (end 1956), 16044 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin's 
note (Deo. '57), 15975 A 
M Summit '* conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Lux. export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Steel. 

(Seo also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 
Production, E.C.S.C. provi- 
sional figs. (1955-50), 15337 B 
“ Summit ” Conferences. 

Seo main hdg., letter S. 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, agree- 
ment, 15690 A ; 15897 A 
Denmark (Benelux agreement), 
15823 A 

United Kingdom, (trade), 
10578 A 
Trade Policy* 

China, export controls. Lux. 
relaxations, 15607 A ; 16361 A 
Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotas 
(1958), fixed (Cooom agrmt.), 
16948 B ; export controls, 
Lux, relaxations, 16361 A 
Trade Statistics. 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 
15924 A 


LUXEMBURG (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Trado arrangements, 15578 A 

M | 

MADAGASCAR. 

Constitutional Status. 

Fifth Republic, draft Constitu- 
tion, choices available to over- 
seas territories (full integration 
with Franco as department of 
French Repuhlio, retention of 
present territorial status with 
right to representation in 
French Parliament, entry into 
federal Frenoh Community, 
replacing Frenoh Union), re- 
jection to imply immediate 
secession from France, 16529 
A ; referendum, result. Con- 
stitution in force, 16541 A 
Loi-cadre , provisions, enactmt., 
economic and political decrees, 
approval, 1558 5 A ; presi- 
dency of Executive Council 
transferred from Governor to 
former Vice-President, 16420B 
Elections. 

Municipal, 15585 A 
Provincial, 15585 A 
Representative Assembly, 
15585 A 
Political Parties. 

Details, 15585 A 
Population. 

Figs., 16110 B 

MALAYAN FEDERATION. 

Abdul Rahman, Tengku. 

Chief Minister, appointment, 
15738 A 

Defence, Anglo -Malayan agree- 
ment, Justification. 16105 A 
Malayan citizonship, definition, 
15080 A 

Visits (London), 15685 A ; 
(South Vietnam), 16105 A 

Abdul Rahman, Tuanku Sir, 
Head of State, election, 15685 
A ; installation as “ King and 
Ruler," 15738 A 
Australia, Relations with. 
Australian forces In Malaya 
omploymt., agrmt., 15793 A ; 
Australian battalion, arrival 
in Malaya, Butterworth air 
base taken ovor by R.A.A.F., 
16386 B 

Trade agrmt., 16375 A 
Burma, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab., 
16054 B 
Cabinet. 

Abdul Rahman Cabinet, forma- 
tion, 15738 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Malayan Airways Ltd., re- 
organization, Malayan Govt.'s 
shareholding announcement, 
15821 A 
Civil Service. 

Malay anization, guarantees 

for British staff, 15454 A 
Constitution. 

Constitutional proposals, Reid 
Commission, report, 15454 A ; 
U.K.- Malaya discussions, U.K 
Mjalayan acceptance with 
amendments, 15685 A 
Federation of Malaya Indepen- 
dence Bill, U.K. parity, pas- 
sage, enactment, 15685 A 
Independence, achievement, 
15685 A ; 15738 A 
Defence. 

Anglo -Malayan defence agrmt. 
(U.K. financial aid, develop- 
ment of Malayan forces, re- 
tention of Commonwealth 
forces), 15454 A; exclusion 
from Independence Act, 15685 
A ; terms published, Malayan 


MALAYAN FEDERATION 
(cont.) 

Defence. 

Leg. Council, approval, treaty 
signed, 15793 A; Tengku 
Abdul Rahman’s justification, 
16105 A 

Australian battalion, arrival in 
Malaya, Butterworth air base 
taken over by R.A.A.F., 
10386 B 

Director Emergency Opera- 
tions, apptmt. (Cassels vice 
Bower), 15685 A; functions, 
15793 A 

Fed. of Malaya Army, expan- 
sion, G.O.C. (Brook), apptmt., 
15669 A; Malay Regiment 
granted title “ Royal," 16120 
E 

New Zealand contribution (Inf. 
battn., Canberra squad), 15621 
B , inf. battn., arrival m 
Malaya, 16105 A 
Nuclear weapons, no intention 
to store in S.E. Asia (Mr. 
Sandys’s statement), 15815 A 
Oversea Commonwealth Forces 
(Aust., N.Z., U.K.), employ- 
ment in Malaya, agrmt., 15793 
A 

Rhodesian battn. In Malaya, 
withdrawal without relief, 
16105 A 

Royal Malayan Navy, transfer 
to Federation, agrmt , 15793 
A ; expansion, U.K aid (funds 
for purchase of stores and 
construction of naval base 
Port Bwettenliam, transfer of 
ships), 16275 B ; transfer to 
Fed., Singapore ceremony, 
16402 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

(Seo also subheading High 
Commissioners. ) 

Apptmts. (Dr. Ismail, U.S , 
Inohe Bahadon, Bangkok), 
15685 A 

Education. 

National education system, 
legislation passed, 15454 A 
George Town. 

City status, 15295 B 
Head of State. 

Rahman, Sir Abdul, election, 
15685 A ; Installation as 
" King and Ruler,” 15738 A 
High Commissioners. 

Apptmts., Pakistan (Tunku 
Mohammed Burhamiddm), 
15454 A; U.K. (Dato Nik 
Kamil), Australia (Gunn Lay 
Teik), 15685 A 
Independence. 

Achievemt., celebratns,, (Duke 
of Gloucester’s visit, etc.), 
15738 A 

Indonesia, Relations with. 
Indonesian treatment of Dutch 
minority, Malayan represen- 
tations, 15931 A 
Sumatran rebellion, non-inter- 
ference, Malayan Government 
statement, 16081 A 
Internal Security. 

Subversive activities, Chinese 
Trade Union leaders detained, 
16105 A 

Terrorist activities, see separate 
subhdg. 

International Bank. 

Admission, 16068 D 
International Monetary Fund. 
Admission, 16068 D 
New Zealand, Relations with. 
N.Z. forces in Malaya, employ- 
ment, agrmt , 15793 A ; infan- 
try battn., arrival, 16105 A 

Population. 

Figs., 1954, 1957 (estimate), 
15738 A 
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MALAYAN FEDERATION 
(cont.) 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federa- 
tion, Relations with. 

Rhodesian battn. in Malaya, 
withdrawal without relief, 
16105 A 

Singapore, Relations with. 

Royal Malayan Navy, transfer 
to Federation, agrmt., 15793 
A ; 16275 B , Singapore cere- 
mony, 16402 A 
States. 

Areas, populations, capitals, 
15738 A 

Terrorist Activities. 

Amnesty, new offer, Chin 
Peng’s counter-proposals. 
Govt, rejection, 15793 A , 
further proposals from Chin 
Peng, Government rejection, 
amnesty offer extended until 
31 July 1958, 16105 A; sur- 
renders, figs., 16386 B 
Anti-bandit operations, security 
forces’ successes, 15793 A; 
continuance, more areas de- 
clared “ white," new regula- 
tions, increased rewards for 
information, 1G105 A ; many 
Com. surrenders (Hoi* Lung 
etc.), North, Central Johore 
cleared, 16386 B 
Casualties (terrorists, security 
forces, civilians, 1948-57), 
15793 A; (UK forces, 1948- 
58), 16386 B 
Tin. 

Export quotas (1958), fixed, 
16407 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Australia (trade), 16375 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Constitutional proposals, Reid 
Commission report, 15454 A ; 
U.K.-Mal. discussions, U.K., 
Mai. acceptance with amend- 
ments, 15685 A 
Defence, Anglo -Malayan agrmt. 
(U.K. financial old, develop- 
ment of Malayan forces, re- 
tention of Commonwealth 
forces), 15454 A; exclusion 
from Independence Act, 15685 
A; treaty signed, 15793 A; 
Tengku Abdul Rahman’s 
justification, 18105 A 
Federation of Malaya Indepen- 
dence Bill, U.K. parliamentary 
passage, enactment, 15685 A 
Malayan independence, achieve- 
ment, 15730 A 

Royal Malayan Navy, expan- 
sion, U.K. aid (funds for pur- 
chase of stores and construc- 
tion of naval base Port 
Swettenham, transfer of ships), 
16275 B ; transfer to Fed., 
Singapore ceremony, 16402 A 
U.K. financial aid for economic 
development, 15454 A 
U.K. foroes in Malaya, employ- 
ment, agrmt., 15793 A 
U.K. titles, abandonment by 
Malaya, 15894 B 
United Nations Organization. 
Membership, 15761 B 
Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
Abdul Rahman, Tengku, 
Saigon visit, jt. statement 
with Pres. Ngo, 16105 A 

MALDXVE ISLANDS* 

Chief Minister. 

Ibrahim Naslr, appointment 
(vice Ibrahim Ali Dldi), 15983 B 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
British airfield (Addu Atoll,) 
re-establishment, Anglo-Mal- 
divian agreement, 15295 A ; 
15762 A 

MALTA. 

Cabinet. 

MintofE Cabinet, resignation 
offer, offer withdrawn, 15972 
A; resignation, 16362 A 
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MALTA (cont.) 

Commissioner-General. 

Apptmt. (Vella vice Ellul), 
16362 A. 

Constitution. 

Governor’s rule, assumption 
(April 1958), 16362 A 
Relationship with. U.K., see 
subb.dg. United Kingdom, 
Relations with below. 
Employment. 

Dockyard, employment prob- 
lem, speeches by Mr. Mintoff, 
Log. Asebly’s. resolution to 
break tie® with U.K., Lennox- 
Boyd-Mintoff correspondence, 
resolution In abeyance, Sirius 
repair project, 15972 A ; 
further talks (Mar. 1958), 
U.KL. proposals, renewed Mal- 
tese demand for guarantees, 
16121 A ; Dockyard, transfer 
to civilian managemt. (Bailey 
Ltd.), agrmt. in principle, 
Malta Labour, Nationalist Par- 
ties’ criticism. Prog. Constitu- 
tional Party’s approval, 16362 
A 

Governor. 

Laycock, Sir R„ term extended, 
16362 A 

Industrial Advisory Committee. 
Creation, terms of reference, 
apptmts. (Chairman, Lord 
Hives, etc.), 15972 A 
Malta Labour Party. 

Dockyard, transfer to civilian 
management (Bailey Ltd.), 
criticism, 16362 A 
Minloff, My. D omini c. 
Constitutional relationship' with 
U.K., London talks (Feb. 
1957), 15456 A ; London talks 
(Mar.-Apr., Oct.- Nov. 1957), 
statements, 15972 A ; further 
London talks (Mar. 1958), no 
agreement, Valletta speech 
{“ integration on Maltese 
terms or independence ”), 
16121 A ; further attacks on 
U.K. Govt., 16362 A 
Dockyard employment prob- 
lem, speech to workers, dis- 
pute with General Workers 
Union, resignation threat, 
threat withdrawn, second 
speech to workers. Legislative 
Assembly resolution to break 
ties with U.K., correspondence 
with Mr. Lennox-Boyd, reso- 
lution In abeyance, 15972 A ; 
transfer of dockyard to 
civilian management (Bailey 
Ltd.), refusal to co-operate, 
16362 A 

Financial assistance, Anglo - 
Maltese dispute, London visits, 
acceptance of U.K. offer, 
15347 A ; ILK. financial aid 
(1957-58), acceptance, 15456 A 
Prime Minister, resignation 
offer, offer withdrawn, 15972 
A; resignation, 16362 A 
Nationalist Party. 

Dockyard, transfer to civilian 
management (Bailey Ltd.), 
criticism, 16362 A 
Leg. Assbly’s. resolution to 
break ties with U.K., support 
15972 A 

Olivier, Dr- Borg. 

Govt, formation. Governor’s 
invitation (April 1958), re- 
fusal, 16362 A 

Leg. Assbly’s. resolution to 
break ties with U.K., support, 
15972 A 

Progressive Constitutional Party. 
Dockyard, transfer to civilian 
management (Bailey Ltd.), 
support, 16362 A 
Leg. Assbiy’s. resolution to 
break ties with U.K., criti- 
cism, 15972 A 


MALTA (cont.) 

Religious Life. 

See under main hdg., letter R. 
Social Security. 

National insurance scheme, in- 
troduction, 15347 A 
Strickland, Miss Mabel. 

Leg. Assbiy’s. resolution to 
break ties with U.K., criti- 
cism. 15972 A 

Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 
General strike (one-day) (April 
1958), incidents, 16362 A 
Trade Unions. 

General Workers* Union (Ad- 
miralty section), criticism of 
Mr. Mintoff (dockyard em- 
ployment problem), retrac- 
tion, 15972 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Constitutional relationship, 
integration proposals (Round- 
table Coni.), U.K. acceptance, 
statements by Sir A. Eden and 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 15347 A ; 
further London talks, 15456 
A ; London talks (Mar., Apr., 
1957), failure to agree on 
economic aspects of integra- 
tion, Mr. Mintoff *s statements, 
further London talks (Oct., 
Nov., 1957), apparent success, 
Mr. Mintoff’s allegations of 
U.K. delays, 15972 A; fur- 
ther London talks (Mar. 1958), 
no agreement, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’s parity, statement, 
fresh U.K. proposals (interim 
constitutional, economic ar- 
rangement for 5 years), Mal- 
tese Govt, statement, U.K. 
parity debate, U.K. Govt, 
policy endorsed, Mr. Mintoff’s 
Valletta speech (“ integration 
on Maltese terms or indepen- 
dence ”), anti-British demon- 
strations, 16121 A; further 
attacks by Mr. Mintoff, Air. 
Mintoff’s resignation. Gov- 
ernor’s rule, assumption, 
16362 A ; further London 
talks (Nov., Dec. 1958), see 
VoL XII 

Dockyard, employment prob- 
lem, Leg. Assbly’s. resolution 
to break ties with U.K., 
Lennox-B oy d-Mintoff corres- 
pondence, resolution in abey- 
ance, 15972 A ; farther talks 
(Mar. 1958), U.K. proposals, 
renewed Maltese demand for 
guarantees, 16121 A ; transfer 
to civilian management (Bailey 
Ltd.), agnnt. in principle, 
Malta Labour, Nationalist Par- 
ties’ criticism. Prog. Constitu- 
tional Party’s approval, 16362 
A 

Financial relationship, dispute 
over U.K. assistance for Mal- 
tese budget, Mr. Mintoff’s 
London talks, appointment of 
Economic Commission, Mal- 
tese acceptance of U.K. offer 
(1956-57), 15347 A; further 
London talks, U.K. financial 
aid (1957-58), 15456 A ; revised 
U.K. offer (Mar. 1958), re- 
newed Maltese demands, 16121 
A ; Mr. Mintofl’s attacks 
continued, 16362 A 
Rediffuslon incident, Anglo - 
Maltese dispute over control 
of broadcasting, settlement, 
15347 A 

Social security, reciprocal bene- 
fits, agreement, 15347 A 

MAPS AND CHARTS. 

Aden. 

Aden-Yemeni boundaries, 
15502 
Africa. 

French overseas territories in 
West and Equatorial Africa, 
15585 


MAPS AND CHARTS 

(cont.) 

Algeria. 

Algerian - Tunisian border, 
16203 

Military operations (Sep 1955- 
Nov. 1957), 16183 
Antarctica. 

International Geophysical Year, 
bases. Commonwealth trans- 
Antarctic expedition, route, 
16055 

Arabia. 

Muscat and Oman, Trucial 
Coast, etc., 15709 
Arctic Ocean. 

Nautilus , sub-polar voyage, 
16329 
Assam. 

Oil-producing areas, 16028 
British East Africa. 

Uganda, 16035 
Burma. 

Sino -Burmese border dispute, 
15334 

Uhfyia. 

Formosa and the Offshore 
Islands, 16387 

Hydro-electric stations, 16512 
Disarmament. 

Areas proposed for aerial in- 
spection, 15521 

Inspection zones. Western pro- 
posals (Aug. 1957), 15942 
Earth Satellites. 

Sputnik II , Explorer ( Alpha 
1958), approximate tracks, 
15993 
Egypt. 

Suez Canal, U.N. salvage opera- 
tions, Gen. Wheeler’s plan, 
15341 
Finland. 

Saimaa Canal, 16312 
Fishing Ground®. 

North Atlantic, Arctic Oceans, 
16478 

French African Territories. 

Geographical map, 15585 

Ifni. 

Ifni enclave, Spanish Saharan 
Territories, etc., 15895 

Indonesia. 

Sumatra, 16082 
Jerusalem. 

Demilitarized zone, neutral belt 
(Mt. Scopus, Govt. Bouse 
dispute), 16021 
Jordan. 

Geographical map, 155C1 
Kashmir. 

Cease-fire line, 15381 

Lebanon. 

Oil pipelines, 16181 
Malaya. 

Population, racial composition 
by States, 15738 
Middle East. 

Syria, Turkey, etc., 15811 

Oceans. 

World fissure, discovery, 15501 
Sahara. 

Oil and Mineral Resources, 
15697 

OH concession areas, 16153 
Shipping. 

Merchant shipbuilding (1938, 
1957), 16168 

National fleets, diagram, 15338 
South-East Asia. 

Mekong Development Scheme, 
15938 

Soviet Union. 

Saimaa Canal, 16312 
Spanish Saharan Territories. 

Ifni, Morocco, etc., 15895 
Tunisia. 

Algerian - Tunisian border, 
16203 

French military posts in Tun., 
16206 

United Kingdom. 

English Canal system, 16376 


MAPS AND CHARTS 

(cont.) 

U.K. Daily Newspapers. 

Av. daily circulation, 15716 
U.K. Steel Industry. 

Steel demand, forecast and 
fact (1945-62), 15820 

MARTINIQUE. 

Constitutional Status. 

See main hdg. France, subhdg. 
“ Constitution.” 

MAURITIUS. 

Constitution. 

Reforms, London discussions, 
results, U.K. parity, state- 
ment, 15698 A 
Electoral System. 

Electoral Boundary Commis- 
sion, apptmt., membership, 
15698 A , report, U.K. Govt, 
acceptance, 16144 A 
Executive Council. 

Ministerial system, introduc- 
tion, 15698 A 

Ministers, apptmts., 15698 A 
Legislative Council. 

Composition (1957), 15698 A 
Political Parties. 

Details, 15698 A 

MEDICAL RESEARCH. 

Cancer. 

Lung cancer, death rates, 
statistics (World Health Org., 
U.K.), 15774 A 

Smoking, relationship with, 
see subhdg. Smoking below. 
Common Cold. 

Protective vaccine, develop- 
ment, 15821 F 
Smoking. 

Lung cancer, etc., relationship 
with smoking, Brit. Medical 
Research Council, American 
Cancer Soc. reports, Tobacco 
Manufacturers* statemt., U.K., 
U.S. Govt.’s policy etatemts., 
U.K. research expenditure, 
figs., 15774 A 

MEKONG BASIN. 

Development Project. 

See main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, subheading 
“ Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East.” 

MEXICO. 

Cabinet. 

Lopez Mateos Cabinet, forma- 
tion, 16566 A 

Ruiz Cortines Cabinet, resigna- 
tion, 16566 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., U.K. (Compos Ortiz), 
16561 A 
Earthquakes. 

Mexico City, Chilpancingo (July 
1957), 16046 A 
Elections. 

Congressional (1958), results, 
1C566 A 

Presidential (1958), results, 
16566 A 

International Bank. 

Loans, 16018 A 

Lopez Mateos, President Adolfo. 

President, election, inaugural 
address, 16566 A 
President, 

Lopez Mateos vice Ruiz Cor- 
tines, 16566 A 

Ruiz Cortines, President Adolfo. 

President, resignation, 16566 A 
Trade Policy. 

Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, Lotin-American 
States’ agrmt., 15881 C ; new 
agreement, 16464 C 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Brit. Honduras, Mexican terri- 
torial claim, Mex. announce- 
ment, 15948 D 
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MEXICO (coni.) 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

MIDDLE EAST, 

(See also under individual 
countries and under main 
hdgs. “Summit *' Coherences, 
and United Nations Organiza- 
tion.) 

Australian Policy. 

Memies, Mr., Six-point plan 
for Mid. Bast, settlement, 
statement, 15829 D 
Industrial Corporation. 

Mi dec S.A., formation, 16103 B 
Soviet Policy. 

Baghdad Pact, Soviet denun- 
ciation (Jan. 1958), 16025 B 
Shepilov, M., 4-Power declara- 
tion (“ Six principles "), pro- 
posal, ** Eisenhower doctrine," 
denunciation, 15370 A ; U.S., 
U.K., French rejection, 15625 
A 

United States Policy. 

Eisenhower doctrine, President's 
request for Congressional au- 
thority to protect Mid. East 
couutrios ugst. Communist 
aggression, proposals for U.S. 
military and economic aid. 
15305 A; Congressional do- 
hates, approval of amended 
resolution, 1541 7 A ; Richards, 
Mr. J. P., mission to Middle 
East, N. Africa, tour details, 
statements, financial alloea 
tions, 15655 A; Mr. Dulles’s 
re -affirmation (Syrian situa- 
tion), 15745 A ; doctrine virtu- 
ally equivalent to U.S. mem- 
bership of Baghdad Pact, Mr. 
Dulles’s statement (Ankara, 
Jan. 1958), 10023 A 
Nixon, Mr., statement, 15297 A 

MONACO. 

Elections. 

General elections (Jan. 1958). 
see Vol. XII 

Rainier HI, Prince. 

Daughter (Princess Caroline), 
birth, 15358 0 

Bon (Albert), birth, 16068 G 

MONGOLIA. 

China (Communist Govt.), Rela- 
tions with. 

Chinese economic aid, agrmt., 
15449 B 

Communist Party. 

See Mongolian People’s Revo- 
lutionary Party below. 

Dashin Damba, M. 

Mongolian People’s Revolution- 
ary Party, First Secretary, 
resignation, 16538 A 
Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40tb 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Earthquakes. 

Altai Mts., Gobi Desert (Dec. 
1957), 16046 A 

East European Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance. 

Meeting (Moscow, May 1958), 
attendance, 16301 A 
Mongolian People’s 

Revolutionary Party. 
Communist 12-party declara- 
tion (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, Mos- 
cow), signature, 15899 A 
Communist 64 -party " peace 
manifesto." signature, 15938 C 
First Secretary, apptmt. (Tse 
Don-bai vice Dashin Damba), 
16538 A 

Poland, Relations with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M., Polish Prime 
Minister, Mongolian visit, 
16290 A 


MONGOLIA (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Oct, revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12 -party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64-party " peace mani- 
festo," 15938 C 

Soviet economic aid, transfer 
of jt. enterprises to Mongolia, 
agreement, 15581 B 
Tse Den-bal, Marshal 

Y umzhagnln. 
Mongolian People’s Revolution- 
ary Party, First Secretary, 
appointment (in addition to 
Premiership), 16538 A 

MONTREAL TRADE AND 
ECONOMIC CONFER- 
ENCE. 

See under main hdg. British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

MOROCCO. 

Abd el Krim. 

Mohammed V, King, reconcilia- 
tion with, 16223 A 
Accra Conference. 

Participation, 16226 A 
Algeria, Relations with. 

See subhdg. France, Rela- 
tions with below. 

Arab League. 

Membership, 16430 B 
Balafrej, M. Ahmed. 

Prime Minister, appointment 
16223 A 

Bckkal, Si M’Barak Ben 
Mustapha. 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
16223 A 
Cabinet. 

Balafrej Cabinet, formation, 
16223 A 

Bekkai Cabinet, resignation, 
new Cabinet formed, 15379 A ; 
changes, 15925 A ; resignatn., 
16223 A 

China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 16504 B 
Trade agreement, 16504 S3 
Constitution. 

Principles, u Royal Charter," 
King Mohammed V's procla- 
mation, 16223 A 
Consultative Assembly. 

Creation, membership, 15379 A 
Diplomatic Service. 
Appointments (Ben Aboud, 
U.S.A. ; Ben Slimone, Iraq), 
15379 A , (Zcghari to France), 
15925 A 

South, Central America, Phili- 
ppines, Moroccan interests, 
Spanish representation, 15668 
A 

Economic Development. 

Motor industry, establishment, 
16309 C 
Education. 

Universities, soe separate sub- 
hdg. 

France, Relations with. 
Administrative, technical co- 
operation, agreemt., 15925 A 
Algeria, Moroccan proposals for 
mediated settlement, Sultan’s 
discussions with Algerian 
Nationalist leaders, Franco- 
Moroooan negotiations sus- 
pended by France, Sultan’s 
Tunis visit, joint Tunisian- 
Morocoan declaration, French 
arrest of Algerian leaders, 
Moroccan protest, anti-French 
demonstrations (Mekn&s riots), 
15329 A ; Mor.-Tun. mediation 
offer, 15915 A ; Fr. arrest of 
F.L.N. leaders, international 
inquiry commission, apptmt., 
15925 A ; Mor.-Tunisian 
mediation offer, Fr. rejeotn. 


MOROCCO (cont.) 

Franc®, Relations with. 

(M. Pineau’s statement), 16047 
A; French arrest of F.L.N. 
leaders, international inquiry 
commission, breakdown, 16223 
A ; F.L.N Govl.-m-exile, 
Moroccan recognition, French 
protest, 16410 A 
Algenan-Moroccan frontier, 
delimitation commission, ap- 
pointment, 15925 A 
Arrests (El Glaoui’s sons), 
French protest, Moroccan re- 
jection, 15648 D 
Cultural agreement, 15925 A 
do Gaulle, Gen., cordial message 
to King Mohammed V (Jim. 
1958), 36304 O 

Diplomatic relations, suspen- 
sion, resumption, 15925 A 
Financial agreements, 15925 A ; 
16,223 A 

French officers, Moroccan trial 
in absentia, death sentences, 
French indignation, sentence? 
quashed by Moroccan Supreme 
Court, 16223 A 

French troops in Morocco, 
French suspension of negotia- 
tions on status, 15329 A , 
15379 A 

Ifni, Moroccan irregulars’ at- 
tack, French help to Spani- 
ards, Moroccan allegations 
French denial, 15895 A 
Judicial agreemt., 15925 A 
Mauritania, Moroccan sover 
eignty claims, French rejee 
tion, 16223 A 

Moroccan " Liberation Army," 
activities in Algeria, Mauri- 
tania, 15925 A , activities in 
Spanish Saharan territories 
Mauritania, joint Fronch- 
Spanish counter-offensive 
16223 A 

Moroocan overseas interests 
Spanish representation, Frenob 
protest, 15668 A 
Ghana, Relations with, 

Nlcrumah, Dr., Ghanaian Prirm 
Minister, Moroccan visit, 16382 
A 
Ifni. 

See main hdg. Spanish Saharar 
Territories. 

Internal Disturbances. 
Anti-French demonstration? 
(arrest of Algerian leaders) 
Meknfcs riots. Govt, counter 
measures, 15329 A 
Arrests (El Glaoui’s sons), 
15648 D 

Court of Justice, creation, 
15648 D 

Si On Blhi, revolt, suppression, 
15648 D 

International Bank. 

Admission, 16150 E 
International Monetary Fund. 
Admission, 16150 E 
Istiqlal Party. 

Bekkai Cabinet, withdrawal 
from, 16223 A 

Tangier Conference (N. African 
nationalist parties), participa- 
tion, resolution, 16227 O 
Italy, Relations with. 

Oil, Italian-Moroccan agrmt. 
(Tarfaya, prospecting, develop - 
merit), 16339 A 
"Liberation Army.” 

Irregular forces, activities, Ifni, 
15895 A ; Algeria, Mauritania, 
15925 A ; Spanish Saharan 
territories, Mauritania, joint 
Fr.-Spanish counter-offensive, 
16223 A 

Irregular forces, strength, dis- 
tribution, 15925 A 
Mohammed V (Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Youssef), King. 

Abd el Krim, reconciliation 
with, 16223 A 


MOROCCO (cont.) 

Mohammed V (Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Youssef), King. 

Algeria, proposals for mediated 
settlement, discussions with 
Algerian Nationalist leaders, 
Tunis visit, joint Moroccan- 
Tunislan declaration, protest 
against French arrest of Al- 
gerian leaders, 15329 A ; jt 
mediation offer with Pres. 
Bourguiba, 15915 A 
Constitution principles, “ Royal 
Charter," proclamation, 16223 
A 

Heir (Moulay Hassan), procla- 
mation, 15666 D 
Bang, title assumed (vice 
Sultan), 15705 G 
Moroccan - Spanish relations, 
statement, 15895 A 
U.N. Gen. Assbly., address, 
15948 A 

U.S. visit, jt. statement with 
Pres. Eisenhower, 15948 A 
Visits (U.S.), 15948 A 
Moroccan Sahara Office. 

Creation, functions, 15895 A 
Moulay Hassan, Prince. 

Heir to throne, proclamation, 
15666 D 

Ifni, Moroccan-Spanish fighting, 
statement, 15895 A 
Oil. 

See subhdg. Petroleum. 

People’s Movement. 

Formation, aims, suppression, 
15914 A 

Petroleum. 

Italian-Moroccan oil agrmt. 
(Tarfava, prospecting, develop- 
ment), 16339 A 
Political Parties. 

Formation, Govt, consent neces- 
sary, 15914 A 
Political Trials. 

Purge Commission, establish- 
ment, 16223 A 

Saudi Arabia, Relation® with. 
Saud, King, Rabat visit, 15450 
A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations established, 
16383 D 

Trade agrmt., 16165 O 
Spain, Relations with. 

Commerce, new treaty to be 
negotiated, jt. statement, 
15668 A 

Currency agreement, 16223 A 
Diplomatic convention, signa- 
ture, 15668 A 

Ifni, Moroccan irregulars’ at- 
tack, Spanish outposts evacu- 
ated, garrison reinforced, Span, 
naval squadron, Agadir dem- 
onstration, Moroccan protest, 
situation restored (Spanish 
com muni quG), statements by 
King Mohammed V, Prince 
Moulay Hassan, 15895 A 
Judicial convention, signature, 
15668 A 

Moroccan "Liberation Army’*, 
activities in Spanish Saharan 
.territories, jt. Frenoh-Spanish 
counter-offensive, 16223 A 
Spanish Saharan Territories, 
Moroccan sovereignty claims, 
Spanish attitude, 15895 A 
Spanish Southern Morocco 
(Tarfaya), transfer to Morocco, 
16223 A 
Tangier. 

Algerian, Moroccan, Tunisian 
Nationalist Parties, confer- 
ence (April 1958), resolution, 
16227 C 

Royal Charter, grant (previous 
privileges confirmed), 15756 0 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
China (Communist Govt.) 

(trade), 16504 B 
France (financial), 15925 A ; 
(financial), 16223 A 
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MOROCCO (cont.) 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Soviet Union (trade), 16185 G 
Spain, commerce, new treaty 
to "be negotiated, it. statemt., 
15668 A ; (currency), 16223 A 
United King dom, commerce 
and navigation, new treaty 
to be negotiated, it. statemt., 
15578 A 

Tunisia, Relations ■with. 

Algeria, Sultan’s Tunis visit, jt. 
Moroccan - Tunisian declara- 
tion, 15329 A; Mor.-Tun. 
mediation offer, 15915 A 
Bourguiba, M., Rabat visit, 
15590 B 

Treaty of Friendship, signature, 
15590 B 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Commerce and navigation, new 
treaty to be negotiated, it. 
statement, 15578 A 
United Nations Organization. 

Membership, 15505 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Economic aid, agnnt., 15544 B 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Mor. 
support, statements, 15655 A 
Mohammed V, King, U.S. visit, 
jt. statement with. President 
Eisenhower, 15948 A 
Nixon (Tice-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1956- 
57), 16246 B 
Universities. 

Rabat University, inaugura- 
tion, 15940 A 

MOUNTAINEERING. 

Himalayan. Expeditions. 

Nepalese charges, introduction, 
15409 B 

Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute. 

Inauguration* 15980 C 

MUSCAT AND OMAN. 

Gwadur. 

Cession to Pakistan, 16378 A 
Oman. 

Imam’s revolt, Sultan’s opera- 
tions, U.K. mil. support, Ind., 
Pak., U.S. reactions, Arab 
League’s charges of U.K. 
aggression, U.N. Sec. Council 
debate, request for action 
rejected, revolt quelled, 
15709 A 

Sib, Treaty of (1920), reported 
terms, conflicting interpreta- 
tions, Sultan’s refusal to 
publish text, 15709 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 
Gwadur, cession to Pakistan, 
16378 A 

United Kingdom* Relations with. 
Oman, Imam’s revolt, Sultan’s 
operations, U.K. mil. support, 
U.K. parity, statements, 
15709 A 

U.K. economic aid, agreement, 
16325 B 

U.K. military aid, agreement, 
16325 B 

United States* Relations with. 
Oman, Imam’s revolt, Sultan’s 
operations, U.K. mil. support, 
U.S. Govt, statement, 15709 A 

N 

NEPAL. 

Advisory Assembly. 

Creation (to act as Parliament 
pending elections), 16211 A 
Cabinet. 

Mahendra, King, personal rule, 
assumption, 15905 A ; interim 
cabinet, nomination, 16211 A 
Prasad Cabinet, resignation, 
15 741 A 

Singh Cabinet, formation, 15741 
A; resignation, 15 905 A 


NEPAL (cont.) 

China (Coownmalit Govt.)* Rela- 
tions with. 

Acharya, Mr. Tanka Prasad, 
Peking visit, 15449 C 
Chinese economic aid, agrmt., 
15449 C 

Chou En-lai, Mr.* Nepalese 
visit, 15449 C ; 15460 A 
Friendship treaty, 15449 C 
Tibet, Nepalese recognition of 
Chinese sovereignty, 15449 C 
Communications. 

India-Nepal highway, Indian 
hand-over, 15648 F 
Road, railway construction, 
project, 15449 C ; Ind.-Nep.- 
U.S. agreement, signature, 
15986 B 
Constitution. 

Constitutional reform, drafting 
commission, apptmt., advisers 
(Sir I. Jennings, Ind.*' Jap. 
reps.), commissioned, 16211 A 
Economic Development. 

Foreign economic aid (Com- 
munist China, India, U.S. A.), 
15449 C ; (India, communica- 
tions), 15648 F ; (India, U S., 
road construction), 15986 B ; 
(U.S. development projects), 
16424 C , (India, U.S. tele- 
communications, hydro-elec- 
tric project), 16557 C 
Planning Commission, creation, 
15449 C 
Elections. 

General elections, indefinite 
postponement, 15905 A ; date 
fixed (Feb. 1959), 16211 A 
Electoral System. 

Electoral Commission, dissolu- 
tion, new commission, apptmt. 
16211 A 

Electoral laws (adult franchise, 
secret ballot), promulgation, 
16211 A 

India* Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
India-Nepal highway, Indian 
hand-over, 15648 F 
Indian economic aid, agrmt., 
projects, 15449 C ; (road con- 
struction), 15986 B ; (tele- 
communications, hydro-elec- 
tTic project), 16557 C 
Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah, 
King. 

Govt, (interim), formation, 
16211 A 

Personal rule, assumption, 
15905 A 

Soviet Union, State visit, 
16557 C 

Mountaineering. 

Himalayan expeditions, charges 
introduced, 15409 B 
National Advisory Council. 

Creation, 15905 A 
Political Parties. 

Democratic Front, creation, 
manifesto, 15741 A; demand 
for early elections, civil dis- 
obedience campaign, threat, 
15905 A ; civil disobedience 
campaign launched, participa- 
tion in King Mahendra’s inter- 
im Govt., 16211 A 
Gurkha ParisTiad , participation 
in King Mahendra’s interim 
Government, 16211 A 
United Democratic Party, re- 
fusal to join King Mahendra’e 
interim Govt., 16211 A 
Prasad, Mr. Tanka. 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
15741 A 
Singh, Dr. K. I. 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
policy statement, 15741 A ; 
resignation, 15905 A 
tJ.S. interference in Nepalese 
affairs, allegations, charged 
before special tribunal, 16211 
A 


NEPAL (cont.) 

Soviet Union* Relations with. 
Mahendra, King, State visit to 
U.S.S.R., conmmniqud, 

16557 C 

United Kingdom* Relations with. 
Gurkha recruitment for British 
Army, agrmt. extended to 
1968, 16263 C ; transfer of 
depots from India to Nepal, 
16513 C 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S economic aid, 15449 C , 
(road construction), 15986 B ; 
(development projects), 16424 
C ; (telecommunications), 
16557 C 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

NETHERLANDS. 

Air Force. 

Belg.-Neth. air forces, co- 
operation, discussions, 16006 
A ; jt. training, guided missile 
mtce., agreement, 16417 A 
Reorganization, 16006 A 
Argentina, Relations with. 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, debt settlement 
scheme, agreement, 15690 A , 
15897 A 
Army. 

C.G.S. and C.-in-C. (Gen. Le 
F&vre de Montigny vice Gen. 
Hasselman), 15857 D 
Reorganization, 15723 A ; 
16606 A 

Australia, Relations with. 

New Guinea, Aust-Neth. jt. 
statement on development, 
future status, Aust. support 
for Neth. attitude on sov- 
ereignty, 15865 C ; Aust.- 
Neth. co-operation agreement, 
16061 F ; Aust.-Neth. co- 
operation, conference (Can- 
berra, Oct. 1958), 16566 B 
Bank Rate. 

Increase, 15693 B ; further 
increase, 15712 C 
Reduction, 16016 F ; 16099 C ; 
16246 E 
Banking. 

Bank rate, see separate sub- 
heading. 

Belgium, Relations with. 
Benelux Economic Union 
Treaty, signature, 16044 A 
Defence, Belg., Neth. air forces, 
co-operation, discussions, 
16006 A *, jt training, guided 
missile mtce., agrmt., 16417 A 
Benelux. 

See main hdg., letter B. 
Cabinet. 

Drees Cabinet, apptmt. (Agri- 
culture, etc., Vondeling), 
15980 F ; appointment (Trans- 
port, Waterways, van Aartsen) 
1645 6 C 

China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Trade, Neth. export controls, 
relaxation, 15607 A ; separate 
quotas for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Accidents (K.L.M., Atlantic), 
16372 B 

Amsterdam-Tokio-Dutch New 
Guinea transpolar service 
(K.L.M.), opening, 16476 C 
Moscow-Amsterdam service, 
agreement, 16266 B 
Civil Defence. 

Conscription, introduction, 
16297 B 
Coal. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 


NETHERLANDS (cont.) 

Coal. 

Production, E.C.S.C. provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
Communications. 

Velsen Road-Rail Tunnel, 
opened, 15809 B 
Communist Party. 

Split (Gortzak - de Groot dis- 
pute), 16130 A 
Defence. 

(See also Air Force, Army, 
Navy.) 

Chiefs of Staff Cttee., Chairman 
(Gen. Schaper vice General 
Hasselman), 15857 D 
Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A ; (1955), W.E.U. 
figs., 15723 A ; (1956, actual, 
1957, forecast), NATO figs., 
16006 A 

Mili tary service, no reduction, 
15723 A 

Missiles, bases in Netherlands, 
Neth. acceptance, 15965 A ; 
16006 A ; j't. Neth.-Belg. 
mtce., agrmt., 16417 A 
Delta Plan. 

See subhdgs. Floods and Land 
Reclamation below 
Denmark, Relations with. 
Bacon production, marketing, 
Dan. -Neth. -U.K. talks, 15790 
E 

Trade agreement (Benelux), 
15323 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Australia (Lovink), 
France (Beyen), U.K. (Baron 
van Schoonheten), 16561 A 
Drees, Dr. Willem. 

North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments meeting (Dec. 
1957), statement, 15965 A 
Elections. 

Provincial elections (1958), 
16106 A 
Emigration. 

Canada, Neth. emigrants to, 
figs. (1957), 16054 C 
Figures (1956), 15348 A 
U.S., 10,000 Indonesian repat- 
riates, admission to, 16518 B 
Euratom. 

See main hdg. European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
European Common Market. 

See main hdg. European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

European Parliamentary Asably. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
Fisheries. 

Icelandic fisheries dispute, see 
under main heading Fisheries. 
Floods. 

” Delta Plan,” use of U.S. 
counterpart funds, 15510 B 
Flood prevention, Delta Plan, 
parity, approval, work begun, 
16192 B 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

German pre-war external debts, 
London agrmt. (1953), Neth. 
adherence, 16426 A 
Support costs, German contri- 
bution (1957-58), agreement, 
15723 A 

Ghana, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 16699 F 
India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Hagu6 visit, 15772 
C 

Technical aid to India, Neth. 
proposals, 15772 C 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Ambonese refugees in Nether- 
lands, figs., 15784 B 



NETHERLANDS (cont.) 

Indonesia} Relations with. 

Dutch economic interests 
(banks, shipping, businesses, 
estates, etc*), Indon. seizure, 
U.K., Australian, Malayan 
reactions, Noth, protests to 
NATO, U.N., 15931 A 
Dutch nationals in Indonesia, 
figs,, 15784 H ; mass expul- 
sions, UK, Ansi., Malayan 
reactions, Noth, protests to 
NATO, UN., 15931 A ; num- 
bers repatriated (Doc 1957, 
Jan. 1958), 10040 J) ; 10,000 
to emigrate to U.S., 10518 B 
Dutch shipping, seized ships 
returned, 16106 C 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, Netherlands 
rejection, 16043 A 
Western New Guinea, Indo- 
nesian sovereignty claims, 
U.N. Con. Assbly. debato, 
15505 A ; Aust.-Noth. jt. 
statement on development, 
future status, Indonesian cri- 
ticism, “ liberation campaign” 
launched, 15805 0; U.N Gen. 
Assbly. debate (12th session), 
no resolution adopted, 15931 
A , Indonesian concern at 
Dutch military reinforcement 
and Aust.-Noth. adrn. co- 
operation, 10560 B 
International Bank. 

Doans, 15692 A 
Israel, Relation® with. 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Israeli refusal to With- 
draw from Gaza Strip, etc., 
Dutch refusal to support 
sanctions, 15441 A 
Labour Party. 

Soviet Communist Party, 
Syrian-Turklsh crisis, M. 
Khrushchev's letter, rejection, 
15831 A 

Land Reclamation. 

Delta Plan, parity approval, 
work begun, 16192 B 
Zuider Zee, reclamation scheme, 
progress, 16192 B 
Lun®, Mr. J. M. A. H. 

North Atlantic Council mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

W.K.U. Council mtg, (March 
1958), attendance, 16238 A 
Luxemburg, Relations With* 
Benelux Economic Union 
Treaty, signature, 16044 A 
Missiles. 

See eubhdg. Defence above. 
Navy, 

Carrier catapult, U.K. design, 
adoption, 15723 A 
Post-war naval reconstruction 
programme, comp)ctn.,16150D 
Strength (1958), 16150 D 
Submarines (conventional); or- 
ders cancelled, 16006 A 
New Guinea (Dutch). 

See main heading, letter N. 
Pensions. 

Old-age pension scheme. In 
force, 15480 B 
Petroleum* 

Middle Bast crisis, petrol re- 
strictions relaxed, 15386 A 

Population. 

Figs. (1957), 15565 B ; (end 
1957), 16044 A , 

Property Rights. 

Wives, equality with husbands, 

1 legislation In force, 15489 B 

Railways. 

Velsen Tunnel, opened, 15809 B 

Roads. 

Velsen Tunnel, opened, 15809 
B 1 ‘ 

Shipping. 

OranjeUJn, purchase by K.P.M., 
16464 A 

1 Shipyards (Rosonburg Is.), 
15704 A 


NETHERLANDS (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 

Civil aviation (Amsterdam- 
Moscow service), agreement, 
16266 B 

Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Holland 
(Deo. ’57), 15975 A 
Soviet diplomat, Netherlands 
expulsion, 15376 D 
Soviet sendee attachds, Neth. 
expulsion, 16068 C 
“ Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Tin, Noth imports from Soviet 
Union, Noth, restrictions, 
16407 A 

Trade, Neth. export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Steel. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 
Production, E.O.S.C, provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
u Summit ” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

The Hague. 

Satellite town (Wilsveen), pro- 
ject approved, 16504 C 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, debt 
settlement scheme, agreement 
15690 A; 15897 A 
Denmark (Benelux) agreement, 
15323 A 

United Kingdom, (trade), 
15578 A 

Trade Policy. 

China, export controls, Neth. 
relaxations, 15607 A; 16361 A 
Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotas 
(1958), flxod (Cooom agrmt.), 
15948 B ; export controls, 
Noth, relaxations, 16361 A 
Tin, Noth, imports from Sino- 
Sovlct bloc, Noth, restrictions, 
16407 A 
Trade Statistics. 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 
15924 A 

United Kingdom, Relation® with. 

Bacon, production, marketing, 
Dan. -Neth. -U.K. talks, 15790 
E 

Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, State visit, 1 60 9 4 C 
Trade, Anglo -Dutch Trade Col., 
establishment, 16455 A 
Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
United State®, Relations with. 
Indonesian repatriates, 10,000 
to emigrate to U.S., 16518 B 
XUS. economic aid, revised 
agreement on use of counter- 
part funds, 15510 B 
U,S. missiles ( Honest John, 
etc.), Neth. acceptance, 15965 
A ; 16006 A 

van Hevren Goedhart, Dr. G. J. 
Death, 15480 C 
Velsen Tunnel. 

Opening, 15809 B 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 

Dutch property expropriated 
in Yugoslavia, compensation, 
agreement, 16351 O 
Zuider Zee (Ijsselmeer). 

See subhdg. Land Reclamation 
above, 

NEW CALEDONIA. 

See main hdg. Oceania (French). 

NEW GUINEA (Australian) 
and PAPUA. 

Political Status. 

Aust.-Neth. jt. statement on 
future of New Guinea (Aust.- 
Neth. co-operation), 15865 C ; 
AUSt.-Neth. co-operation, 
agreement, 16061 F ; Aust.- 
Neth. co-operation, conference 
(Canberra, Oct. 1958), 16566 B 


NEW GUINEA (Dutdi), 

Defence. 

Dutch garrison, increase, Neth. 
Govt.'s decision, 16566 B 
Political Status. 

Aust.-Neth. jt. statement on 
future of New Guinea (Aust.- 
Noth. co-operation), 15865 C ; 
Aust.-Noth. co -operation, 
agreement, 16061 F ; Anst.- 
Neth. co-operation, conference 
(Canberra, Oct. 1958), 16566 B 

Indonesian sovereignty claims, 
U.N. Gen. Assembly debate 
(11th session), 15505 A , 
Aust. support for Neth. atti- 
tude, Indonesian claims re- 
newed, ** liberation campaign” 
launched, 15865 C ; U N. Gen. 
Assbly debate (12th session), 
no resolution adopted, Indo- 
nesian retaliation agst Dutch 
minority m Indonesia (expul- 
sions, seizure of Dutch prop- 
erty, etc.), 15931 A ; Egyptian 
Ceylonese, Burmeso support, 
16081 A 


NEW ZEALAND. | 

Air Force. 

Chief of Air State (Calder vice 
Kay), 16160 A 

Estimates (1956-57), figs., 15612 
B 

National Service, abolition, 
15632 B 

Reorganization (one squadron 
Malaya, one N.Z.), announce- 
ment, 15612 B 
Antarctica. 

Soo main hdg., letter A. 

Army. 

Estimates (1956-57), flgs., 15612 
B 

National Service, reduction, 
15612 B ; ending (31 March 
1959), 16277 O 

Reorganization (inf. battalion 
Malaya, brigade group, N.Z.), 
annopncomonl, 15612 B ; 
details, 16277 C 
Strength, estimate (1958), 
16277 O 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomio Energy Cttee., creation, 
chairman (Harman), 16325 B 
Institute of Nuclear Science, 
project, Govt, approval, 16325 
B 

Australia, Relations with. 
Christmas Is. (Indian Ooean), 
phosphate deposits, exploita- 
, tion, Aust.-N.Z. agrmt., 16461B 
Defence equipment, Aust.-N.Z. 
standardization, agrmt., 16266 
C 

Defence talks (Wellington, '57), 
15815 A 

Fiji, Nandi airport, develop- 
ment, Aust.-N.Z. -U.K. agree- 
ment, 16104 B 

Financial agrmt. (Aust. loan), 
16266 C; 16315 G 
Nash, Mr., Aust. Visit, com- 
nxuniqnO (Aust. aid to N.Z.), 
16266 O 

Balance of Payments. 

Figs. (1956), 15361 B 
By-elections. 

Bay of Plenty, 15498 C 
Cabinet. 

Holland Cabinet, changes, 
15375 B ; resignation, 15773 B 
Holyoake Cabinet, formation, 
15773 B; apptmts. (Deputy 
Premier, Marshall, etc.), 15784 
D ; resignation, 15907 A 
Nash Cabinet, formation, 15907 
A 

Canada, Relations with. 

Meat, Canadian import tariffs 
on N.Z. meat, no increase, 
Canadian pledge, 16443 A 
Ceylon, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
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China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Quemoy crisis, N.Z. Govern- 
ment's attitude (Mr. Nash's 
statement), 16387 A 
Trade, N Z. export controls, 
N.Z. statement, 15607 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Fiji, Nandi airport, develop- 
ment, Aust. -N.Z. -U.K. agree- 
ment, 16104 B 
Civil Defence. 

Ministry, creation, 16277 C 
Cobham, Lord. 

Governor- General, apptment, 
15289 A 
Currency. 

Decimal coinage, enquiry cttee., 
apptmt., 15708 C 
Defence. 

(See also Air Force, Army, 
Navy.) 

Defence policy, 5 -year plan, 
national service outs, army 
and air force reorganization 
(N.Z., Malaya), White Paper, 

3 5612 B ; White Paper (1958), 
ending of national service, 
army re-organization, 16277 C 
Equipment, Aust.-N.Z. stan- 
dardization, agrmt., 16266 C 
Estimates, 1956-57, 5-year plan, 
figs.. 15612 A ; (1958-59), 

16277 C 

National Service, abolition for 
Navy and Air Force, reduc- 
tion for Army, 15612 A , 
abolition for Army, 16277 C 

Diplomatic Service. 

(See also subheading High 
Commissioners below.) 
Apptmts., SEATO Cel. (Crew), 
Siam (Crow), U.N. (Shanahan), 
16561 A 
Elections. 

General elections, results, 15907 
A , 15971 B 

Electoral Law. 

Parliamentary constituencies, 
changes, 15907 A 
Electricity. 

Bemnore power station, plans, 
15624 C ; 15739 B 
Development, 13 -year plan, 
15624 C 

Inter-island power cable, sur- 
vey of Cook Strait begun, 
15312 D ; plan, 15624 C 
Roxburgh power station, in- 
auguration, 15312 B 
Wairakei geothermal power 
plant, plans, 15624 C ; in 
operation, 16510 D 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
London bank loan (£10 mil.), 
agreement, 16383 B 
France, Relations with. 
Diplomatic missions, embassy 
status, announcement, 15666 F 
Governor-General. 

Cobham, Lord, appointment 
(vice Norrie), 15289 A 
High Commissioners. 

Apptmts., Australia (F, J ones), 
Canada (Shanahan), India 
(Chahis), Malaya (Bennett), 
16561 A 

Hillary, Sir Edmund. 
Commonwealth trans-Antarctic 
expedition, participation, S. 
Pole reached, 16055 A 
Holland, Sir, Sidney. G. 
Knighthood, conferment, 15773 
B 

Prime Minister, resignation 
intention, statement, 15701 D; 
resignation, 15773 B 
Holyoake, Mr. Keith. 

Election manifesto, 15907 A 
National Party, leader, election, 
15701 D 

Prime Min. (acting), 15701 D ; 
apptmt., 15773 B; resigna- 
tion 15907 A 
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India, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim. , N.Z. rejec- 
tion, 16043 A 
Japan, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, embassy 
status, 16442 C 
Trade agreement, 16396 A 
Labour Party. 

Election manifesto (£100 in- 
come tax rebate, etc.), 15907 A 
Electoral victory, 15907 A 
Macdonald, Mr. T. L. 
Coiomonwealtli Prime Minis- 
ters* Conf. (London, 1957), 
participation, 15637 A 
8EATO, Canberra mtg. (Mar. 

* 1957), attendance, 15452 A 

Malayan Federation, Relations 
with. 

N.Z. forces in Malaya, employ- 
ment, agnnt., 15793 A ; infan- 
try battalion, arrival, 16105 A 
Nash, Mr. Walter. 

Election manifesto ((£100 in- 
come tax rebate, etc.), 15907 A 
Import restrictions, statement, 
15985 A 

Prime Mm., apptmt., 15907 A 
SEATO, Manila mtg. (Mar. '58). 
attendance, 16131 A 
Visits (Australia), 16266 C 
National Party. 

Election manifesto, 15907 A 
Electoral defeat, 15907 A 
Leader, election (Holyoake vice 
Holland), X5701 D 
Navy (R.N.Z.N.). 

Chief of R.N.Z. Naval Staff, 
apptmt. (Viffiers vice Mc- 
Beath), 15902 C 
Estimates (1956-57), 15612 B 
National Service, abolition, 
15612 B 

Nuclear tests (Pacific), partici- 
pation, 15616 B 
Norrie, Lord. 

Governor-General, resignation, 
15289 A 

Pakistan, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Population. 

Figs. (mid.-1957), 15822 D 
Rail ways. 

Railways Commission, aboli- 
tion, 15324 C 
Religious Life. 

See main heading, letter R. 
Samoa. 

See main hdg., letter S. 
Sullivan, Mr. W. 

Minister of Labour etc., resig- 
nation, 15375 B 
Taxation. 

Income-tax, £100 rebate, par- 
liamentary approval, 16011 E 
P.A.V.E., introduction, 15907 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Australia (Ausfc. loan), 16266 
C; 16315 C 
Japan (trade), 16396 A 
United Kingdom, (trade), 
15594 A ; (trade), new agnnt., 
principles agreed (Nov. 1958), 
16539 A 
Trade PoKcy. 

China, N.Z. export controls, 
N.Z. statement, 15607 A 
Import restrictions, introduc- 
tion, 15985 A 
Trade Statistics. 

Australian -N.Z. trade (1957), 
to., 16266 C 

U.K. exports to N.Z. (1955-57), 
figs., 15985 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Butter, imports into U.K., 
N.Z. complaints of dumping 
by other countries, Australian, 
Danish support, N.Z.-U.K. 


NEW ZEALAND (coat.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with, 
talks, ILK. restrictions im- 
posed, 16264 A ; ILK. restric- 
tions on other countries lifted, 
N.Z.-U.K. talks on future 
policy, 16565 C 
Defence talks (Wellington, *57), 
Mr. Sandys’s visit, communi- 
que 15815 A 

Elizabeth, Queen Mother, visit, 
16180 B 

Fiji, Nandi airport, develop- 
ment, Aust.-N.Z.-U.K. agree- 
ment, 16104 B 

London bank loan (£10 mil.), 
agreement, 16383 B 
Macmillan, Mr., New Zealand 
visit, 16041 A 

New Zealand import restric- 
tions, U.K. concern, 15985 A 
Trade agreement, N.Z. dairy 
produce, 10 -yr. quota-free 
entry guarantee, consultations 
on agriculture and marketing, 
15594 A ; new agreement, 
principles agreed (Nov. 1958), 
16539 A 

NICARAGUA. 

El Salvador, Relations with. 
Nicaraguan exiles, extradition 
dispute settled, 15451 B 
Honduras, Relations with. 
Frontier dispute, clashes, ref. 
to O.A.S., commission apptd., 
15574 B 

International Bank. 

Loan, 15302 C 
President. 

Somoza, Col. Luis A., election, 
15451 B 

Somoza, Colonel Luis A. 

President, election, 15451 B 
Trade Policy. 

Central American free trade 
area, treaty, agreement in 
principle, 15468 A 
Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, Latin-American 
States’ agreement, 15881 C; 
new agreement, 16464 C 
United States, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, Nicara- 
guan visit, interim report to 
U.S. President, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

NIGERIA. 

See main hdg. British West 
Africa. 

NOBEL PRIZES. 

Chemistry Prize. 

Awards (1957), Sir A. Todd, 
15858 A; (1958), Dr. F. 
Sanger, 16523 A 
Literature Prize. 

Awards (1957), M. A. Camus, 
15858 A; (1958), Boras Paster- 
nak (reward declined), 16523 
A; 16525 A 
Medicine Prize. 

Awards (1957), Prof. D. Bovet, 
15858 A; (1958), Prof. J. 
Lederberg, Dr. G, Beadle, Dr. 
E. Tatum, 16523 A 
Peace Prize. 

Awards (1957), Mr. L. Pearson, 
15858 A; (1958), Father G. 
Pire, 16523 A 

Physics Prize. 

Awards (1957), Prof. Lee 
Tsung-dao, Prof. Yang Chen- 
ning, 15858 A ; (1958), Dr. P. 
Cherenkov, Prof. I. Frank, 
I. Tamm, 16523 A 

NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(NATO). 

Appointments. 

Central European Command, 
Land Forces (Speidel vice 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(NATO) (coat.) 

Appointments. 

Carpentier), 15336 A ; Naval 
Forces, N. Area (Townsend 
vice Campbell-Walter, 16006 
A ; Air Defence Co-ordinator 
(Pebssid vice Chassin), 16238 A 
Channel Command (Grantham 
vice Creasy), 15619 A ; 15723A 
Eastern Atlantic Command 
(Davis vice Eccles), 15701 B 
Mediterranean Command 
(Edwards vice Grantham), 
15619 A ; 15723 A ; (Lambe 
vice Edwards), C.O.S. (Tyr- 
whitt vice Robertshaw), 16006 
A 

North Sea Sub. -Area (Zenker), 
15723 A 

Northern Army Group (Ward 
vice Gale), 15669 A 
Northern Europe, Naval Forces 
(Pedder vice Gladstone), 15723 
A ; Allied Forces, C.-in-C. 
(Murray vice Sugden), 16238 A 
SACLANT, Deputy Supreme 
Commander (Woods vice 
Eaton), 16006 A 
Second Tactical Air Force 
(Edwardes vice Bandon), 
15762 A 

SHAPE, Asst. C. of S., Air 
defence, (McGregor), Deputy 
Naval Comdr. (Sala vice 
Lemonnier), 15723 A ; Deputy 
Supreme Commander (Gale 
vice Montgomery), 16606 A ; 
Air Dpty. (Johnson), 16238 A 
Sixth Tactical Air Force 
(Brooke vice Grussendorf), 
15723 A 

Southern Europe, Land Forces 
(Albert vice Primieri), 15723 A 
Armed Forces. 

(See also under individual 
NATO member-countries. ) 
Canadian forces in Europe, 
strengthening, 15723 A 
Naval deficiencies, criticisms 
by jt. comdrs. E. Atlantic, 
Saolant’s endorsement, 16006 
A 

Netherlands army, reorganiza- 
tion, 15723 A 

U.K. forces in Germany, pro- 
posed reductions, 16006 A; 
16029 A 

U.S. forces in Europe, pento- 
mic reorganization completed, 
16006 A 

W. German divisions, first 
three under NATO command, 
15723 A ; two armed divs 
added, 1958 programme 
(mountain, airborne, amid., 
inf. divs.), 16006 A; total 
(April 1958), seven divs., 16238 
A 

W. German Luftwaffe , first 
squadron under NATO com- 
mand, 15723 A; 1958 pro- 
gramme (fighter-bombers), 
16006 A 

W. German navy, minesweeper 
squadrons under NATO com- 
mand, 15723 A ; M.T.B. sqn. 
added, 16006 A 

U.K. forces in Germany, pro- 
posed reductions, 15723 A 
U.S. forces in Europe, 11th 
U.S. airborne div., ** pento- 
mio ” reorganization, 15723 A 
Atomic Energy. 

Atomic warfare, see Defence 
Policy below. 

Atomic weapons, see Military 
Equipment below. 

Baghdad Pact Organization, 
Relations with. 

Baghdad Pact, Moslem mem- 
bers, Ankar a mtg, (Dec. 1957), 


TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(NATO) (cont.) 

Baghdad Pact Organization, 
Relations with. 

M. Menderes asked to convey 
views on Mid. East problems 
to North Atlantic Council, 
16023 A 
Cocom. 

See main heading, letter C. 
Cyprus. 

NATO mediation offer (Lord 
Ismay, Mar. 1957), U.K. and 
Turkish acceptance, Greek 
rejection, 15469 A ; fresh 
offer (M. Spaak, Oct. 1958), 
16450 A 

Defence Expenditure. 
Infrastructure programme 
(1957-60), 15723 A 
Totals (1955 actual, 1956 esti- 
mates, revised figs. 1949-54), 
15336 A ; (1954, 1955, revised, 
1956, actual, 1957, forecast), 
16006 A 

Defence Ministers. 

Meetings (May 1958), decisions 
(minimum force requirements, 
re-equipment with modern 
weapons, W. European arms 
production pool, eto.), 16238 
A 

Defence Policy. 

Anglo-U.S. defence talks, Mr. 
Sandys’s Washington visit, 
communiqud, U.K.-U.S. co- 
operation in weapons develop- 
ment. 15364 A 

Atomic stockpile In Europe, 
U.S. offer (Deo. *57), Belgian, 
Neth., U.K. reactions, 15965 A 
Atomic warfare. North Atlantic 
Council’s discussions, draft 
political directive, 15285 A 
European defence, minimum 
requirements (Gen. Norstad's 
statement), 15723 A 
Iceland, U.S. bases, retention of 
U.S. forces, U.S. -Icelandic 
agreement, 15300 B 
Infrastructure, progress 1952- 
57 (Lord Ismay’s report), 
15723 A 

Missile (I.R.B.M.) bases in 
Europe, policy agreed, U.S. 
offer of equipment, Neth. 
acceptance, 15965 A ; U.K. 
acceptance, 16029 A 
Naval defence plans (Admiral 
Wright’s statement), 15723 A 
Soviet “rocket” threats agst. 
W. Europe (Suez crisis), Gen. 
Gruenther's statement on 
NATO retaliation, 15336 A 
West German air bases for 
NATO defence, 15336 A 
Disarmament. 

(See also main hdg. United 
Nations Organization.) 
Bulganin, Marshal, note to all 
NATO countries (Dec. *57), 
15975 A ; replies by President 
Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan 
(Jan. 1958), 16069 A 
Eastern Europe. 

NATO policy towards satellites. 
Dr. von Brentano’s statement, 
15285 A; Gen. Gruenther's 
statement, 15338 A 
Gale, General Sir Richard. 
Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, appointment, 
16006 A 

German Support Costs. 

See main hdg. Germany (Wes- 
tern), subhdgs." France, U.K., 
U.S., etc., Relations with.” 
Greece. 

Greek withdrawal from H.Q. 
A.L.F., S.E. Europe (Cyprus 
quarrel), 16450 A 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(NATO) (cont.) 

Gruenther, General Alfred M. 
Soviet “ rocket ” throats agst. 
W. Europe (Suez crisis), war- 
ning to Soviet Union on NATO 
retaliation, 15336 A 
Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, rotiromont, 15336 A 
Icelandic Fisheries Dispute. 

Seo under main hdg. Fisheries. 
Israay, Lord. 

Cyprus dispute, mediation offer, 
15469 A 

Report to Council, 15723 A 
Secretary-General, resignation, 
15285 A; 15723 A 
Maintenance Supply Services 
System. 

Establishment, 10238 A 
Functions, 16238 A 
Membership. 

Spain, U.S. support, Norwegian 
opposition, 15723 A 
Military Committee. 

Chairman (Gon. Haseelman), 
15857 D ; (Gen. Con), 16238 A 
Meeting® (Apr. 1958), 16238 A 
Members (von Plato), 1C006 A 
Standing Group, French rep. 
(Gen. Oel6e vice Gen. Platte), 
10503 B 

Military Equipment. 

Arms production, development, 
Fr.-Ger.-It. talks, 16006 A; 
production pool (W.E XT. coun- 
tries), U.K. plan, acceptance 
by NATO Defence Ministers, 
Fr.-Ger.-It. talks continued, 
16238 A 

Atomio warheads for U.S. 
forces, storage in W. Germany, 
15723 A ; stockpiling in 
Europe, U S. oiler (Deo., ’57), 
Belg., Noth., U.K. reactions, 
15905 A 

Atomic weapons, proposed TLS. 
supply to European NATO 
countries, 15285 A; Ariglo- 
U.S, defence talks (Mr. 
Sandys’s Washington visit), 
possible TJ.S. supply, 15364 A 
Missile (I.R.B.M.) bases in 
Europe, location, numbers 
proposed, U.S, offer of equip- 
ment, Netherlands acceptance, 
15965 A; U.K. acceptance, 
16029 A 

Missiles (short range, air-to- 
ground, ground-to-air, surface- 
to-surface), U.S. offer of eqpt., 
15723 A ; Belg., Turkish 
acceptance, 15965 A ; Greek 
( acceptance, 15989 B ; Noth. 

acceptance, 16006 A 
Montgomery, Field Marshal 
Viscount. 

Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, retirement, 
announcement, 16006 A 
NATO Parliamentarians. 
Conferences (1957), resolutions 
(political, military collabora- 
tion, scientific, tech, training, 
political co-operation), 16006 
A 

Non-Military Co-operation. 
Committee of Three, report 
(continuous political consulta- 
tion, settlement of inter- 
NATO disputes, etc,). North 
Atlantic Council's adoption, 
Mr. Dulles’s statement on U.S. 
reservations; 15285 A 
^embers’ disputes, procedure 
for settlement, ,15285 A 
Norstad, General Lauri®. 
European defence, m i n i m um 
requiremts., statomts., 15723 
A ; 16238 A 

s Intercontinental rockets, Soviet 
claims, statement, 15744 A 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(NATO) (cont.) 

Norstad, General Lauris. 

Missile bases in Europe, loca- 
tion, numbers proposed, state- 
ment, 15965 A 

Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, command assumed, 
15336 A 

North Atlantic Council. 

Meetings (Deo ’56), communique 
(Atlantic alliance reaffirmed, 
agreement on continuous poli- 
tical consultation, procedure 
for settlement of members' 
disputes, Suez crisis, Hungary, 
etc.), discussions on NATO’S 
military position, Mr. Mac- 
millan’s demand for continued 
German payment of support 
costs, Mr. Dulles’s statement 
on principles of U.S. foreign 
policy, U.S. supply of atomio 
weapons to European NATO 
countries, Dr. von Brentono’s 
statement on NATO policy 
towards Eastern Europe, 
15285 A ; (May ’57), oornmqA 
(Soviet policy, balance be- 
tween conventional and nu- 
clear weapons, Hungary, Ger. 
reunification. Middle East, 
political co-operation etc.), 
statements, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
(Sov. policy), Mr. DuUgs (U.S. 
defence contribution, disarma- 
ment), Dr. Adenauer (German 
reunification), Dr. von Bron- 
tano (E. Germany), etc., Lord 
Ismay's report (infrastruc- 
ture, civil defonoe, informa- 
tion servioes), 15723 A ; (Dec. 
’57), heads of govts., atten- 
dance, decision (outcome of 
Eisonhower-Macmillan talks), 
15823 A ; (emergency session, 
Deo. 1957), consideration of 
Noth, appeal ref. Indonesian 
actions, 15931 A; Heads of 
Governments (Deo. ’57), state- 
ments by national Prime 
Ministers, Sec.-Gen., com- 
munique (declaration of princi- 
ples, German re-unification, 
Mid. East, political co-opera- 
tion, disarmament, offer of 
For. Ministers’ meeting, 
I.R.B.M. for European de- 
fence, stockpiling of nuclear 
warheads, scientific, technical, 
economic co-operation, Science 
Cttee., establishment, Science 
Adviser, apptmt.), 15965 A ; 
(Mar. 1958), Soviet “ summit ” 
oonf. proposals, 16069 A ; 
(May 1958), communique 
(unity of NATO, economic 
co-operation. Summit oonf. 
etc.), 16238 A 

Membership, U.K. representa- 
tive (Roberts vice Steel), 
15453 A; U.K. representa- 
tive (Roberts vice Steel), 
U.S. representative (Burgess 
vice Perkins), French rep. 
(de Crony-Ohanel vice Parodi), 
Netherlands rep. (van Klef- 
fons vice Stachouwor), 15723 
A ; Italian rop. (Grazzi vice 
Alessandria o), 16561 A 
NATO Parliamentarians. 
Conferences (1956), 15336 A; 

, (1957)* Fr. walk-out (Tunisian 
arms supply), 15883 A 
Science Committee. 

Creation, French proposal (Nov. 
1957), North Atlantic Council's 
decision (Deo, 1957>, 15965 A 
Meetings (Mar. 1958), 16238 A 
Membership, 16238 A 
Secretariat. 

Asst. Seo. Gen. (Production, 
Logistics), apptmt, (Meili vice 
Mitchell), 16006 A 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(NATO) (cont.) 

Secretariat. 

Scientific Adviser, apptmt., de- 
cision, 15965 A ; apptmt. 
(Prof. Ramsey), 16006 A 
Secretary-General, M. Spaak’s 
appointment ( vice Lord Ismay) 
15285 A; 15723 A 
Spaak, M. Paul-Henri. 
Eisenhower -M aomillan talks 

(Washington, Oct. 1957), 
attendance, 15823 A 
North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments meeting (Doc. 
1957), statement, 15965 A 
Secretary-General, appointmt., 
15285 A; 15723 A 
Standing Group. 

See under Military Committee 
above. 

“Summit” Conference. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic. 

Deputy (Woods vice Eaton), 
16006 A 

Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe. 

Deputy (Gale vice Montgomery), 
10006 A 

General Norstad, inauguration, 
15336 A 

Wright, Admiral Jerauld. 

NATO naval deficiencies, criti- 
cisms endorsed, 1600G A 

NORTHERN IRELAND. 

Brookeborough, Lord. 

I R.A. terrorist activities in 
N.I., condemnation, 15290 A; 
15413 A 

Cabinet. 

Brookeborough Cabinet, Minis- 
ter of Home Affairs (Topping 
vice Hanna), Attorney-Gen. 

. (Maginess vice Warnock), 
15296 O; Min. of Health, 
Local Government (Andrews 
vice Dame Dehra Parker), 
15816 C 
Elections. 

General elections, results, 16097 
B 

Electricity. 

Atomio power station, project, 
15531 A 
Estimates. 

Police (supplementary* 1950- 
57), 15713 A 
Flanna Uladh. 

Banned, 15290 A 
Internal Security. 

Fianaa Uladh banned, 16290 A 
I.R.A. terrorist activities (raids 
on police stations, etc.), NX 
Govt.’s emergency measures, 
15290 A ; further incidents, 
counter-measures (troop rein- 
forcements, arrests), court 
proceedings, 15413 A ; fur- 
ther incidents, NX Govt’s 
counter-measures (curfew, 
etc.), trials, sentences, 15713 
A; curfow lifted, 15768 F 
Slim Fein banned, 15290 A 
Special police powers, reintro- 
duction, 15290 A 
Irish Republic, Relations with. 
All-Ireland Congress of Trade 
Unions, draft constitution, 
15802 C 

I.R.A. terrorist activities in 
NX (raids on police stations, 
etc.), NX Govt.’s emergency 
measures, statements by Sir 
A. Eden and Lord Brooke- 
borough, Irish Rop. Govt.’s 
counter-measures, Mr. Cos- 
tello’s statement, 15290 A ; 
further incidents, NX Govt.’s 
counter-measures (troop rein- 
forcements, arrests), court 
proceedings, statement by 
l Lord Brookeborough, Irish 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 

(cont.) 

Irish Republic, Relations with. 
Rep. Govt.’s counter-measures, 
imprisonment of I. R.A. sus- 
pects, statements by Mr. 
Costello and Mr. de Valera, 
15413 A ; further incidents, 
N.I. Govt’s counter-measures, 
trials, sentences, Republican 
Govt’s action, mass arrests, 
internments, 15713 A 
Partition, Sir A. Eden’s state- 
ment, Mr. Costello’s reply, 
15290 A ; further statements 
(Costello, de Valera, McBride), 
15413 A ; Mr. Costello’s 
proposal for all-Ireland Pari., 
N.I. rejection, 15429 A 
Parliament. 

Criminal Injuries Bill, enact- 
ment, 15713 A 

Parliamentary Elections Pro- 
cedure Bill, enactmt., 15713 A 
Sinn Fein. 

Banned, 15290 A 
Topping, Mr. William. 

I.R.A. terrorist activities in 
NX, special police powers, 
statement, 15290 A 
Trade Unions. 

Ali-Ireland Congress of Trade 
Unions, draft constitution, 
15802 C 

Membership, figs., 15802 C 
Unemployment, 

See main hdg. United Kingdom, 
subhdg. “ Labour and Man- 
power.” 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

(For Federal affairs see main 
hdg. Rhodesia and Nyasaiond 
Federation.) 

Constitution. 

Constitutional reform, N. Rhod. 
Govt. ’s proposals (new fran- 
chise, broadening of Leg., 
Exeo. Cels.), Leg. Cel.’®, Afri- 
cans* objections, all-party 
delegation’s U.K. visit, U.K. 
Govt, plan to Implement 
proposals, criticism by Sir R. 
Welensky (Fed. Govt.), rejec- 
tion by Africans, Dominion 
Party, 16425 A ; see also 
Vol. XII 
Copper. 

Bancroft, mine, opening, 15491 
O 

NORWAY. 

Antarctica. 

See main hdg., letter A. 
Argentina, Relations with. 
Multilateral trade and 
payments system, agreement 
15690 A; 15897 A 
Atomic Energy and Research. 

“ Atom Company,” formation, 
15608 D 

Reactor (boiling water, Halden) 
jt. operation, under discussion, 
16039 A ; jt, operation, agree- 
ment, 16241 A 

Cabinet. 

Gerhardsen Cabinet, change 
(Oappelen vice Olsen), 10491 B 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Trade, Norwegian export con- 
trols, relaxation, 15607 A ; 
separate quotas for List 2 
goods, abolition, 15948 B ; 
further relaxations, 16361 A 
Defence. 

Bulganin - Gerhardson corres- 
pondence, 15625 A 
Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A; (1956, actual 
1957, forecast), NATO figs., 
16006 A 

Guided missiles, U.S, oiler, 
Norwegian acceptance, 15723 
I A 
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NORWAY (cent.) 

Diplomatic Service. 

Appfcmts., Italy (Prebensen), 
16561 A 
Elections. 

General elections* postpone- 
ment, 15769 A; results, 
15810 A 
Fisheries. 

Icelandic fisheries dispute, see 
under mam heading Fisheries. 
Ger hardsell. Hr. Elnar. 

North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments meeting (Dec, 
1957), statement, 15965 A 
Norwegian defence (NATO 
membership), Bulganin- Ger- 
hardsen correspondence, 15625 
A 

Haakon VII, King. 

Death, 15769 A 

Funeral (Oslo), memorial ser- 
vice (Westminster Abbey), 
15801 B 

India* Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr-, Oslo visit, 15772 0 
Labour and Manpower. 

Working week, reduction (45 
hour), 16099 B 
Labour Party. 

Electoral 'victory, 15810 A 
Soviet Communist Party, 
Syxian-Tiirkish crisis, M. 
Khrushchev's letter, rejection, 
15831 A 

Lange, Dr. Halvard. 

North Atlantic Council mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

National Insurance. 

Bereaved children, compulsory 
Insurance, introduction, 15532 
B 

Natural Resources. 

Copper deposits (Reppar Fjord), 
discovery, 15511 B 
Olav V, King. 

Accession, 15769 A ; Church 
Messing, 16290 O 
Pet r o leum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol 
rationing, ending, 15635 A 
SotM Union, Relations with. 
Bulganin - Gerhardsen corres- 
pondence (Norwegian defence 
policy, warnings agst- NATO 
bases, threats, Norweg. refuta- 
tion,) 15625 A 

Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Norway 
(Dec. *57), 15975 A 
Hydro-electric power (PasvOc 
river) Norw. - Soy. comm 1 b- 
sion’e report* 15614 B 
ts Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Norwegian export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Spain* Relations with. 

NATO* Spanish membership, 
Norweg. opposition, note ex- 
change, 15723 A 
“Summit ” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Trade and Financial Agreements . 
Argentina* multilateral trade 
and payments system, agree- 
ment, 15690 A ; 15897 A 
United Kingdom, barter (“sild” 
-motor cars), 15578 A 
Trade Policy. 

China* export controls, Nor- 
wegian relaxations, 15607 A ; 
16361 A 

Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotas 
(1958), fixed (Cocom agrmt.), 
15948 B ; export controls, 
Norwegian relaxations, 16361 
A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo - Norwegian Educational 
Trust, formation, 15346 E 


NORWAY (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Haakon VII, King, memorial 
service, Westminster Abbey, 
15801 B 

Social insurance, agreement, 
15715 D ; agreement in force, 
16111 C 

Trade arrangements, barter 
(“ sild motor cars), 15578 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Guided missiles, U.S. offer, 
Norweg. acceptance, 15723 A 
Wages. 

Wage-rates fixed, 45 -hour wor- 
king week introduced (Em- 
ployers-Trade Unions agree- 
ment), 16099 E 

NYAS ALAND. 

(For Federal affairs see mam 

hdg. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Federation.) 

0 

OBITUARY. 

Argentina. 

Lonardi, General Eduardo, 
15377 A 
Austria. 

Komer, President, 15346 C 
Czechoslovakia. 

Zap o took y, President Antonin, 
15873 A 
Ethiopia. 

Harar, Duke of* 15554 C 
France. 

Herriot, M. Edouard, 15488 A 
Germany (Western). 

Arnold, Hr. Karl, 16320 A 
Suhr, Dr. Otto, 15797 A 
Guatemala. 

Castillo Annas, President, 
15693 D 

Hungary. 

Horthy, Admiral Nicholas, 
15380 A 

Horvath, M. Imre, 16025 D 
Maleter, General Pal, 16231 A 
Nagy, M. Imre, 16231 A 
India. 

Azad, Dr. Abul Ral&m, 16193 A 
John, Mr. A. J., 15994 C 
Iraq. 

Abdul Blah, Crown Prince, 
16305 A 

Faisal H, King, 16305 A 
Nuri es-Said, General, 16305 A 
TcmaUi Community. 

Aga Khan in, 15695 A 
Israel. 

Kastner, Dr. Israel, 15462 B 
Italy. 

Di Vittorio, Signor G., 15925 B 
Netherlands. 

van Heuven Goedharfc, Dr. G. J ., 
15480 C 
Norway. 

Haakon VJLL, King, 15769 A 
Pakistan. 

~K"ha.Ti Sahib, Dr., 16198 D 
Philippines. 

M&gsaysay, President Ram6n, 
15456 D 
Rumania. 

Groza, President Petra, 15988 B 
Preoteasa, Dr. G., 15899 A 
South Africa. 

Oppenheimer, Sir E., 16130 E 
Strydom, Mr. Johannes G., 
16363 A 

Viljoen, Mr. J. H., 16169 A 
United Kingdom. 

Elliot, Mr. Walter, 16068 E 
Llewellin, Lord, 15501 B 
Murray, Professor Gilbert, 
15588 O 

Waverley, Viscount, 15963 O 
United States. 

McCarthy, Senator J. R.* 15743 
A 

Vatican. 

Pius XII, Pope, 16431 A 
Yugoslavia* 

Pijade, M. Moshe, 15499 D 


OCEANIA (French). 

Constitutional Status. 

See m ain hdg. French Union. 

OCEANOGRAPHY. 

Arctic Ocean, sub -polar voyage 
(Nautilus), discoveries, 16329 A 
Fissure in ocean beds, dis- 
covery* 15501 A 
Ocean current (Pacific)* dis- 
covery, 16328 C 
Sea gravimeter, successful 
tests, 16037 B 

OKINAWA. 

Elections. 

General elections, results (Mar. 
1958), 16154 A 
Political Parties. 

Details, 18154 A 

OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Melbourne Olympiad. 

Equestrian events (Stockholm), 
15749 A 

Participants, 15749 A 
Results, 15749 A 
Winter Olympics. 

Results (Italy* 1956), 15749 A 

OMAN. 

See m»in hdg. Muscat and 
Oman. 

ORGANIZATION FOR 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION (OEEC). 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Eurochemic Company, see 
separate suhhdg. 

European Nuclear Energy 
Agency, see separate subhdg. 
Benelux. 

See main hdg-, letter B. 

Council. 

Chairman, Britain (1956-57), 
Mr. Thomeycroft vice Mr. 
Macmillan, 15393 A 
Meetings (Feb., 1957), deci- 
sions (preparation of Free 
Trade Area convention, Mr. 
Thomeycroft appointed “co- 
ordinator ”), 15393 A 
Eurochemic Company. 

Capital, 16039 A 
Chairman (Pohland), 16039 A 
Creation, 16039 A 
Plant* location, 16039 A 
European Free Trade Area. 

See main hdg. letter E. 
European Nuclear Energy 
Agency. 

Creation, 16039 A 
Director (Huet), 16039 A 
Projects, reactors (Norway, 
U.K.), heavy water produc- 
tion (Iceland), 16039 A; 
reactor (boiling water, Halden, 
Norway), jt. operation, agree- 
ment, 16241 A 
European Payments Union. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
Finland, Relations with. 

Trade, payments concessions 
by O.E.E.C. member-coun- 
tries, 15876 A 
Membership. 

Associate member (Spain), 
16364 C 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, O.E.E.C. 
emergency ofl pool, distribu- 
tions, 15386 A; Petroleum 
Emergency Group* final state- 
ment, disbandment, 15635 A 
Spain. 

Associate member, 16364 C 
Turkey. 

Financial aid (Aug. 1958), 
O.E.E.C. arrangemts., 16351 
B ; see also VoL XU 
United States, Relations with. 
Norwegian reactor (Halden), 
U.S. collaboration offer, 16241 
A 


ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES. 

Conferences. 

Economic oonf. (Buenos Aires, 
Aug. 1957), resolutions (eco- 
nomic declaration, etc.), failure 
to agree on general economic 
charter, 16423 A 
For. Ministers (Washington, 
Sep. 1958), communique 
(Inter-American economic 
development institution to be 
set up, increased economic 
co-operation, etc.), 16423 A 
Honduran - Nicaraguan Frontier 
Dispute. 

Commission apptd,* 15574 B 

ORGANIZATION OF 
CENTRAL AMERICAN 
STATES. 

Conferences. 

Defence Ministers (San Salva- 
dor), 15903 D 
Defence. 

Central Am erican Defence Cel., 
establishment, proposal, 15903 
D 

“Model battalion,” formation, 
proposal, 15903 D 

OUTER MONGOLIA. 

See main hdg. Mongolia. 

P 

PAKISTAN* 

Afghanistan* Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, resump- 
tion, 15635 C 

Suhrawardy, Mr., Kabul visit, 
discussions with Prince Paud 
Khan, jt. statement, 15635 O 
Agriculture. 

Agricultural hank, establish- 
ment, 15656 B 
Air Force. 

Air co-operation, jt. Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, statement, 
16023 A 

C.-in-C., apptmt. (Ashgar Khan 
vice McDonald), 15789 B 
AM, Syed Amjad. 

Finance Min., apptmt., 15936 
A ; resignation, 16457 A 
Army. 

C.-in-C., apptmt. (Mohd. Musa 
vice Ayab Khan), 16457 A 
Australia* Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Awami League. 

Arrests (Abdul Mansur Ahmed, 
Abdul Khaleque, Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman, etc.), 16457 A 
Noon Cabinet, participation 
withdrawn, 16457 A 
Split (Bhashani-Suhrawardy 
policy differences), 15677 A 
Suspension (abolition of political 
parties, Oct. 1958), 16457 A 
Baluchistan. 

Kalat, Khan of, arrest, 16457 A 
Bhashani, Maulana. 

Arrest, 16457 A 
Awami League (K. Pakistan), 
president, resignation, 15677 A 
National Awami Party, presi- 
dent, election, 15677 A 
Cabi n et. 

Ayab Khan Cabinet, forma- 
tion, 16457 A 

Chundrigar Cabinet, formation, 
15819 ,A; apptmt. (Kumar 
Das), 15866 C , resignation, 
15936 A 

Noon Cab., formatn., 15936 A ; 
changes, 16013 A; changes, 
16247 A * expansion (Sep. 
1958), Awami League’s parti- 
cipation withdrawn, dissolu- 
tion by Pres. Mirza, 16457 A 
Suhrawardy Cab., resignation, 
15819 A 
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PAKISTAN (cont.) 

Cambodia, Relations with* 

Dipl, relations establd., 15376 F 
Canada, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
China (Communist Govt.), Rela- 
tions with. 

Chon En-lai, Mr., Pakistan 
visit, Sukrawardy - Chou 
statement, 15463 A 
Choudhry, Hamidnl Haq. 

Arrest, 16457 A 
Kriahak Sramik Party, leader, 
joins Noon Cabinet, 16457 A 
Chundrigar, Mr. Ismail Ibrahim. 
Kashmir, plebiscite demand, 
15921 A 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
policy statement, 15819 A ; 
resignation, 15936 A 

Constitution. 

Constitution abrogated (Oct. 
1958), martial law Imposed, 
policy statements by Pros. 
MIrza, Gen. Ayub Khan, 
16457 A 
Corruption • 

Arrests, Got. 1058 (M. A. 

Khuhro, Hamidul Haq 
Choudhry. Abdul Mansur 
Ahmed, Abdul Khaloquo, 
Sheikh Mujlbur Rahman, etc.), 
16457 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

(See also subheading High 
Commissioners below.) 
Apptmts., Belgium (G. All 
Khan), Brazil (Abdullah 
Khan), Communist China 
(A. M. Malik), Franco (Mohd. 
Mir Khan), W. Germany 
(Abdul Rahim), Iraq (Qureshi) 
Italy (Habibur Rahman), 
Morocco, Tunisia (S. Suhra- 
wardy), Portugal (Mohd. Ikra- 
mullah), Saudi Arabia (Ali 
Akbar Khan), Soviet Union 
(Akhtar Hussain), Sudan 
(Siddiq All Khan), Turkey, 
Greece (M. S. Hasson), U.A.R. 
(Shahabuddin), U.N. (Prince 
Aly Khan), U.S. (Mohammad 
All), 16561 A 
Rust Pakistan. 

A warn! League, split (Bhaehani- 
Suhrawardy policy differences) 
15677 A 

Corruption, charges, arrests 
(II. H. Choudhry, Mansur 
Ahmed, Abdul Khaloquo, eto.), 
16457 A 

Dacca, development plan, U.K. 
firm commissioned, 15742 B 
Governor, Fazlul Huq, dis- 
missal, acting Governor 
(Hamid All), apptmt., Sul- 
tanuddin Ahmed, apptmt., 

, 16247 A ; Zakir Hussein vice 
Sultarmddin Ahmed, 16457 A 
Martial Law, proclamation 
(Got. 1958), administrator 
(Gen. Umrao Khan), 16457 A 
Ministry, Rahman Khan Min., 
dismissal, reinstatement, poli- 
tical crisis, Governor’s rode, 
imposition, 16247 A; Gover- 
nor’s rule ended, Rahman 
Khan ministry, new formation 
(Aug. 1958), disorders in Prov. 
Assembly (Sep. 1958), ministry 
dismissed by Pros. MIrza (Get. 
1958), 16457 A 
Economic Development. 
Pakistan Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, projects 
(steel plant, natural gas power 
station, Mnltan), 16290 B 
Power station, natural gas 
(Multan), project begun, 16290 
‘ B 

Steel plant (Multan), projeot 
approved, 16290 B 


PAKISTAN (cont.) 

Elections. 

National Assembly, by-election, 
result, 15677 A 

Nat, Assbly., date postponed 
to Nov. 1958, 15819 A ; post- 
ponement to 1959, 16309 B 
Electoral Reform. 

Electoral Rolls Bill, enactment, 
15677 A 

Electorate Amendment Bill 
(jt. electorate, West Pakistan), 
enactment, 15677 A 
Representation of the People 
Bill, reference to Selection 
Committee, 15677 A 
France, Relations with. 

Algeria, F.L.N. Govt. -in-exile, 
Pak. recognition, 16410 A ; 
corrigendum, 16510 B 
Gurmani Defamation Case. 
Times of Karachi , alleged libel 
of Mr. Gurmani, trial, sen- 
tences, Malik Firoz Khan 
Noon implicated, appeals 
lodged, 16247 A 
Health Services. 

Inquiry ordered, chairman 
(Gon. Burki), 16457 A 
High Commissioners. 

Apptmts., Ceylon (Shah 
Bokhari), Ghana (Mahmud 
Ahmed), Malaya (Mohd. Sher 
Ah Khan), 16561 A 
India, Relations with. 

“ Anti-India ” campaign, Mr. 
Nehru's allegation, Mr. Noon’s 
reply, 16133 A 

Border incidents (Assam, Tri- 
pura, Fazilka), Nehru-Noon 
meeting, consider ablo agree- 
ment, 16416 A 

Canal waters dispute, talks 
extended, 15556 D ; renewed 
settlement efforts by Inter- 
national Bank, failure to 
reach new interim agreement, 
15984 A ; soo also Vol. XII 
Kashmir dispute, see main 
heading India, subhoading 
“ Kashmir.” 

Mangla dam project (Pak. -held 
Kashmir), Indian protests to 
U.N. Sec. Cel., 16133 A 
Pakistani nationals in India,, 
movement controlled, 15398 D 
Trade agreement, 15593 B 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Indonesian President, 
Karachi visit, jt. communique 
with Pres. MIrza, 16081 A 
International Bank. 

Loans, 15830 A ; 16018 A 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi - Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 16023 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Kishi, Mr., Japanese Prime 
Minister, Karachi visit, joint 
communique with Mr. Suhra- 
wardy, 15658 A 
Jordan, Relations with. 
Suhrawardy, Mr., Amman visit, 
jt. statement with King Hus- 
sein, 15756 A 
Kalat. 

Khan of Kalat (Mir Ahmad 
Yar), arrest, son (Mohd. Daud 
Jan), nominated as successor, 
16457 A 
Karachi. 

Federal area, martial law, 
proclamation (Oct. 1958), ad- 
ministrator (Gen. Sher Baha- 
dur), 16457 A 

Municipal Corporation, dissolu- 
tion, 16457 A 


PAKISTAN (cont.) 

Kashmir. 

(For negotiations with India on 
Kashmir dispute and develop- 
ments in Indian-controlled 
areas, see main hdg. India, 
suhhdg. ei Kashmir.”) 

“Azad Kashmir” Govt., new 
president, 15583 A 
Mangla dam projeot, details, 
Indian protests to U.N. Sec. 
Council, 16133 A 
Khan, Khan Abdul Ghaffar. 
Arrest (Oct. 1958), 16457 A 
Sedition trial, sentence, 15498A | 
Khan, Pres, Mohammed Ayub. 
C.-in-O., resignation, 16457 A 
Defence Min., apptmt., 16457 A 
Martial Law, Chief Adminis- 
trator, apptmt. (Got. 1958), 
broadoast, statemts., 16457 A 
President, assumption of 
powers, 16457 A 
Prime Min., apptmt., 16457 A 
Khan Sahib, Dr. 

Assassination, 16198 D 
Chief Minister, West Pakistan, 
resignation, 15677 A 
National Assembly, election 
declared void, 15488 D ; re- 
election, 15677 A 
Khuhro, Mr. M. A. 

Arrest, 16457 A 
Defence Min., apptmt., 16247 
A ; dismissal, 1645 7 A 
Krishak Sramik Party, 

Choudhry, Hamidul Haq, lea- 
der, arrest, 16457 A 
Noon Cabinet, participation, 
18457 A 

Suspension (abolition of poli- 
tical parties, Oct. 1958), 16457 
A 

Land Reform. 

Land Reforms Commission, 
apptmt., chairman (Akhtar 
Hussein), 16457 A 
Malayan Federation, Relations 
with. 

Malayan Commissioner in Pak- 
istan, appointment, 15454 A 
MIrza, President Iskander. 
Constitution abrogated, martial 
law proclaimed, programme 
outlined, 16457 A 
Kashmir, U.N. Security Col., 
resolution on plebiscite under 
U.N. auspices, support, war- 
ning of danger of war, 15381 A 
President, resignation, 10457 A 
West Pakistan, constitution, 
suspension, restoration, 

15677 A; autonomous pro- 
vinces, Prov. Assbly. demand, 
rejection pending 1958 elec- 
tions, 15775 A 
Moslem League. 

Coalition with Republican 
party, 15819 A ; coalition 
dissolved (electorate issue), 
15936 A 

National Guard, Govt, ban, 
18457 A 

President (Qayum Khan vice 
Nishtar), 16247 A 
Suspension (abolition of poli- 
tical parties, Got. 1958), 16457 
A 

West Pakistan, autonomous 
provinces, demand, suspension 
of constitution, denunciation, 
15677 A; autonomous pro- 
vinces, Prov. Assbly. resolu- 
tion, abstention, 15775 A 
Muscat and Oman, Relations 
with. 

Gwadur, cession to Pakistan, 
16378 A 

National Assembly. 

Dissolution (Pres, proclama- 
tion, Oot. 1958), 16457 A 
Electoral Rolls BUI, enactment, 
15677 A 

Electorate Amendment BUI 
(jt. electorate. West Pakistan), 
enactment, 15677 A 


PAKISTAN (cont.) 

National Assembly. 

Khan Sahib, Dr., election 
declared void, 15488 D ; re- 
election, 15677 A 
Party strengths (Oct. 1957), 
15819 A 

Representation of the People 
Bill, reference to Selection 
Committee, 15677 A 
National A warn! Party. 

Arrests (Bhashani, Ghaffar 
Khan, etc.), 16457 A 
Formation, 15677 A 
President (Bhashani), 15677 A 
Suspension (abolition of poli- 
tical parties, Oot. 1958), 16457 
A 

West Pakistan, autonomous 
provinces, demand, 15775 A 
National Economic Council. 

Reconstitution, 15296 B 
Navy. 

Cruiser, destroyers, purchase 
from U.K., 15638 B 
Destroyers, purchase from U.K., 
16278 C 

New Zealand, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Nizam-i-Isl am. 

Formation, 16247 A 
Leader (Chaudhri Mohammad 
Ali), 16247 A 

Suspension (abolition of poli- 
tical parties, Oot. 1958), 16457 
A 

Noon, Malik Firoz Khan. 

** Anti -India ” campaign, reply 
to Mr. Nehru’s allegations, 
16133 A 

Baghdad Pact, Ankara mtg. 
statement, 16023 A 
Defence Min., apptmt., 15936 A 
resignation, 16247 A 
Foreign Minister, re -apptmt., 
15819 A ; resignation, 16457 A 
Gurmani defamation case, see 
separate subhdg. 
Indian-Pakistanl border inci- 
dents, mtg. with Mr. Nehru, 
16416 A 

Kashmir, integration In India, 
U.N. Security Council dis- 
cussions, statements, 15381 A ; 
15525 A, 15921 A 
Kashmir, statement (Mar. *58), 
attacks on India, U.K., 16133 
A 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
policy statement, 15936 A ; 
dismissal, 16457 A 
Republican Party, leader, elec- 
tion, 16247 A 

SEATO, Manila meeting (Mar. 
1958), attendance, 10131 A 
Pakistan National Party. 
Formation, 15677 A 
Suspension (abolition of poli- 
tical parties, Oot, 1958), 16457 
A 

Persia, Relations with. 

Commerce, transit trade, domi- 
ciliary rights, agrmt., 16084 O 
Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi - Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 10023 A 
Political Parties. 

(See also under individual 
parties.) 

Abolition (Oot. 1958), 18457 A 
Bank balances, frozen (Oot. 
1958), 16457 A 
President, 

Ayub Khan, General, assump- 
tion of powers, 16457 A 
Mirza, Iskander, resignation, 
16457 A 

Qadir, Mr. Manzoor. 

For. Min., apptmt., 10457 A 
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PAKISTAN (coat.) 

Qizllbash, Mr. M. A. 

W. Pakistan, Chief Minister, 
appointment, 16247 A ; dis- 
missal, 16457 A 
RasM d Khan, Saxdar Abdur. 
Chief Minister, West Pakistan, 
appointment, 15677 A 
Commerce and Industries, Mm. 
apptmt., 16247 A 
West Pakistan, Chief Minister, 
resignation, 16247 A 
Republican Party. 

Coalition with Moslem League, 
support for Mr. Suhrawardy 
withdrawn, 15819 A; coali- 
tion dissolved (electorate is- 
sue), 15936 A 

fnfrATTmi dissensions, 16457 A 
Leader (Noon vice Khan Sahib), 
16247 A 

Suspension (abolition of poli- 
tical parties, Oct. 1958), 16457 
A 

West Pakistan, autonomous j 
provinces, demand, 15775 A I 
Sheikh, Lt.-Gen. K. M. 

Interior, Min. of, appointment, 
1645T A 

Shoaib, Mr. Mohammad, 
pinanee Min., appointment, 
16457 A 

Siam, Relations with. 

Friendship treaty, signature, 
16402 C 

Spain, Relations with. 

Treaty of friendship, 15756 A 
Suhrawardy, Mr. H. S. 

Awami League, policy 
differences with Maulana 
Bhashani, 15677 A 
Baghdad Pact, Karachi meet- 
ing, chai rman , statemt., 15637 
A 

Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters* Conf. (London, 1957), 
participation, 15637 A 
Foreign policy (India, SEATO, 
Baghdad Pact, U.S. aid), 
parity, statement, 15525 A 
Kashmir, U.N. Security CeL 
resolution on plebiscite under 
TJ.N. auspices, support, 15381 
A 

KisM, Mr., Karachi visit, joint 
communique, 15658 A 
Oman, Imam’s revolt, state- 
ment, 15709 A 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
15819 A 

Visits (Kabul), 15635 C; (Ma- 
drid, Washington, London, 
Amman), 15756 A 
West Pakistan, suspension of 
constitution, statement, 

15677 A; autonomous pro- 
vinces, Prov. Assbly. demand, 
rejection pending 1958 elec- 
tions, 15775 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
India, (trade), 15593 B 
United King dom, (trade), 
15578 A 

Turkey, Relations with* 

Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi - Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 16023 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Dacca, development plan, U.K. 
firm commissioned, 15742 B 
Immigration into U.K., Pak. 
control measures, 16428 A 
Karachl-Persia road, U.K. 
financial aid, 16502 A 
Kashmir, Indo-PaMstanI dis- 
pute, U.N. Security Council 
resolution on plebiscite under 
U.N. auspices, U.K. support, 
15381 A ; Mr. Noon’s attack 
on U.K. (Mar. 1958), 16133 A 
Macmillan, Mr., Pakistan visit, I 
16041 A i 


PAKISTAN (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Navy, Pak. purchase of ships 
from U.K., 15638 B ; 16278 C 
Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Pak. 
support, joint communique, 
15655 A 

Kashmir, Indo-Pakistani dis- 
pute, U.N. Security Council 
resolution on plebiscite under 
U.N. auspices, U.S. support, 
15381 A 

Suhrawardy, Mr., Washington 
visit, ]t. statement (Asian 
collective security, Pak.-Ind. 
relations, U.S. food aid, etc.), 
15756 A 

Telecommunications, road, 
rail, development plans (Bagh- 
dad Pact), U.S. financial 
grants, 15617 A ; 15655 A , 
further U.S. grant, 16023 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
West Pakistan. 

Autonomous provinces, Moslem 
League demand, 15677 A ; 
Prov. Assbly. resolution, Pres. 
Mirza s, Mr. Suhrawardy’s 
rejection pending 1958 elec- 
tions, 15775 A; action post- 
poned pending 1958 elections 
(Mr. Clumdngar’s statement), 
15819 A 

Constitution, suspension, 

restoration, 15677 A 
Electoral Law, joint electorate 
system adopted, 15677 A 
Ghaffar Khan, Khan Abdul, 
sedition trial, sentence, 15498 
A ; arrest (Oct. 1958), 16457 A 
Governor, Akthar Hussain mce 
Gnrmani, 15775 A 
Martial law, proclamation (Oct. 
1958), administrator (General 
MoM. Azam Khan), 16457 A 
Ministry, Khan Sahib, resigna- 
tion, Rashid Khan, formation, 
15677 A ; 15688 B ; resigna- 
tion, Qizllbash, formation, 
16247 A; dismissal by Pres. 
Mirza (Oct. 1958,) 16457 A 

PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF 

Guizado, Senor J. R. 

Release from prison, 16036 A 
Miro, Senor Ruben. 

Pres. Remdn, assassination, 
complicity charge, acquittal, 
16036 A 

Remdn, late President. 
Assassination, Senor Miro ac- 
quitted of complicity, Sefior 
Guizado, release from prison, 
16036 A 
Trade Policy. 

Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, agrmt., 16464 C 
United States, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, Panama 
visit, interim report to U.S. 
President, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

PAPUA. 

See main hdg. New Guinea 
(Australian) and Papua. 

PARAGUAY. 

President. 

Stroessner, General Alfredo, 
re-election, 16038 D 
Stroessner, President Alfredo. 
President, re-election, 16038 D 


PARAGUAY (cont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
Nixon, U.S. Vice-President, 
Paraguayan visit, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figB. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

PERSIA. 

Air Force. 

Air co-operation, jt. Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers, - Turk, statemt., 
16023 A 
Ala, M. Hussein. 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
15532 A 

Bahrein, Relations with. 

Persian sovereignty claim, re- 
newal (inclusion of Bahrein as 
14th Persian province), U.K., 
Arab League rejection, 15881 
A 

Cabinet. 

Ala Cabinet, resignation, 
15532 A 

Eghbal Cabinet, formation, 
15532 A 

Canada, Relations with. 

Oil, concessions, Can. -Persian 
agrmt. (Saphire Petroleum 
Ltd.-N.I.O.C.), 16398 C 
Currency. 

Rial, devaluation, 15588 32 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Canada (Esfandiary), 
France (Entezaan), U.K. 
(Ghods-Nakhai), U.S. (A m i n i), 
16561 A 
Earthquakes. 

Caspian Sea area (July 1957), 
16046 A 

N.W. Persia (Dec. 1957), 16046 
A 

Eghbal, Dr. Manouchehr. 
Baghdad Pact, Ankara mtg., 
statement, 16023 A 
Nation Party, leader, 16080 B 
Prime Minister, appointment, 
15532 A 
Franchise. 

Female suffrage. Senate ap- 
proval, 15591 O 
International Bank. 

Loans, 15692 A 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi - Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Faisal, King, Tehoran visit, jt 
statement with Shah (support 
for Baghdad Pact), 15829 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 16023 A 
Italy, Relations with. 

Gronchi, Italian Pres., Teheran 
visit, jt. communique, 15837 A 
Oil, Ital.-Pers. agrmt. (new 
company, formation, jt. Ital.- 
Persian shareholdings), 15837 
A 

Trade and payments agreement, 
16036 B 
Martial Law. 

Termination, 15532 A 
Mohammed Reza, Shah. 

Divorce, 16060 A 
Faisal, King, Teheran visit, jt. 
statement (support for Bagh- 
dad Pact), 15829 A 
Oil. 

See subhdg. Petroleum. 
Pakistan, Relations with. 
Commerce, transit trade, domi- 
ciliary rights, agrmt., 16084 0 
Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi - Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 16023 A 

Petroleum. 

Canadian - U.S. agreement 
(Saphire Petroleum Ltd.- 
N.I.O.C.), 16398 Q 


PERSIA (cont.) 

Petroleum. 

Itahan-Persian oil agreement 
(new company, formation, jt. 
Ital.-Pers. shareholdings), 
15837 A 

National oil resources, foreign 
concessions, Persian legisla- 
tion passed, 15837 A 
Pipeline construction, trans- 
Iranian project, completion, 
15372 B 

U.S. -Persian oil agreement 
(Standard Oil Co., Indiana, 
off-shore oil exploration con- 
cession), 16218 A 
Political Parties. 

Ban, removal, 15532 A 
Nation Party, formation, 16080 
B 

People’s Party, formation, 
15591 O 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Frontier delimitation, agree- 
ment, 15499 B 

Water, power resources, joint 
utilization agrmt., 15734 B 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Italy (trade and payments), 
16036 B 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi - Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 16023 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Bahrein, Persian sovereignty 
claim, renewal (inclusion as 
14th Persian province), U.K. 
rejection, 15881 A 
Turkey-Persia rly. link, U.K. 
financial aid, 16502 A 
United States, Relation® with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Per- 
sian support, jt. statoment, 
15655 A 

Oil, U.S.-Porsinn agreement 
(Standard Oil Co., Indiana, 
off-shore oil exploration con- 
cession), 16218 A 
Telecommunications, road, 
rail, development plans (Bagh- 
dad Pact), U.S. financial 
grants, 15617 A; 15655 A; 
further U.S. grant, 16023 A 
U.S. citizens, murder, 15532 A ; 
murderer (Dad Shah), killed, 
15986 D 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

PERU. 

Bolivia, Relations with. 

Lake Titicaca, jfc. survey for 
hydro-electric power, 15434 B 
Oil pipelines, construction, 
agreement, 15434 B 
Road construction (La Paz- 
Desaguadero), agrmt., 15434 B 
Brazil, Relations with. 

Amazon basm, jt. exploitation, 
convention, 15902 E , 

Man&os, free port* project, 
15364 B 

Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, broken off 
by Peruvian Govt., 15815 O 
Haya de la Torre, Sefior Raul. 
Return from exile, 15790 B 
International Bank. 

Loans, 15692 A 
Trade Policy. 

Coffee, price stabilisation, ex- 
port control agrmt., 16464 O 
United States, Relations with. 
Nixon, U.S. Yice-President, 
Peruvian visit, hostile demon- 
strations, U.S. reaction, Peru 
t Govt.’s apology, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16&4$ & 



PETROLEUM. 

(See also under individual 
countries.) 

Middle East Crisis. 

European oil shortage, further 
counter-measures, distribution 
from O.E.E.U. emergency oil 
pool, improvement in Euro- 
pean fuel position, shortfall of 
U.S. oil shipments under 
emergency plan, Texan pro- 
duction restrictions, President 
Eisenhower’s appeal for in- 
creased supplies, U.S. oil 
companies’ response, U.S. in- 
vestigations into alleged viola- 
tion of anti-trust laws, 15386 
A ; Syrian sabotage of I.P.C. 
pipeline, Syrian delay in 
permitting repairs, completion 
of repairs (alter Israeli with- 
drawal from Gaza, etc.), oil 
supplies resumed, 15498 3B3 
Oil Pollution. 

See under main hdg. Shipping. 

PHILIPPINES. 

Cambodia, Relations with, 
Norodom Sihanouk, Manila 
visit, allegations of pressure to 
join SEATO, Phil, denial, 
15706 A 

Communist Party. 

Outlawed, 15634 B 
Elections, 

House oC Representatives, hold, 
15935 B 

Presidential, results, 15935 B 
Senate, results, 15935 B 
Garcia, President Carlos P. 
President, inauguratn., 15456 
D ; olootion, policy statement, 
15935 B 

Visits (Washington), 16313 0 
India, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, embassy 
status, 15989 C 
International Bank. 

Doans, 16018 A 
Israel, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations establ., 
15772 D 

Macapagal, Scilor Diasdado. 
Vice-President, olootion, 15985 
B 

Magsaysay, President RaraOn. 

Death, 15456 D 
President. 

Garcia, Softer Carlos, inaugura- 
tion, 15456 D ; election, 
15935 B 

Magsaysay, Pres. Ram6n, death 
15456 D 

United States, Relations with, 
Colombo Plan aid, 15099 A 
Garota, Pres., U.S. visit jt. 
communique with president 
Eisenhower, 16313 0 
U.S, bases, status, U,S.~ Philip- 
pine talks suspended, 15307 D; 
resumption desired (Pres. Gar- 
cia’s statement), 15935 B 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1056-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B; $125 million 
credit, 10313 C 

PITCAIRN ISLANDS. 

“ Bounty.” 

Wreck discovered, 15908 B 

POLAND. 

Agriculture. 

Collective farms, dissolution, 
progress, 15871 A 
Compulsory grain deliveries, 
reductions, 15424 A 
Co-operative farming, new 
policy (M. Gomulka’s state- 
ment, May 1957), 15871 A 
Farm prices, increase, 15424 A 
Private ownership, ©to., restora- 
tion, 15424 A; sale of state 
land to peasants, proposals, 
16404 A 


POLAND (cont.) 

Agriculture. 

Rural co-operative banks, re- 
establishment, 15871 A 
Taxation, reductions, 15424 A 
Armed Force®. 

Reductions, 15498 D ; 16301 A 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Nnclear tests, detection, 
Geneva conference of experts, 
see under main hdg. Atomic 
Energy and Research. 

Reactor (Swierk), inaugura- 
tion, 16263 B 
Banking. 

Rural co-operative banks, re- 
establishment, 15871 A 
Bulgaria, Relation® with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M., Gomuika, M., 
Soda visit, 16290 A 
Burma, Relation® with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M., Burmese visit 
jt. statement with U Nu, 
16290 A 
Cabinet. 

Cyrankiewicz Cabinet, resigna- 
tion, re-fonnatlon, 15424 A , 
changes, 16404 A 
Cambodia, Relation® with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M., Cambodian 
visit, communique, 16290 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relation® with. 

Chou En-lai, Mr., Warsaw visit, 
discussions with Polish leadors, 
jt. statement on relations 
between Communist countries, 
15463 A 

Cyrankiewicz, M., Peking visit, 
jt. statement with Mr. Chou 
En-lai, 16290 A 
Civil Aviation. 

London - Warsaw air service, 
Pol.-U.K. agreemt., 15906 C 
Communist Party. 

See Polish United Workers’ 
Party below. 

Constitution. 

Supremo Chamber of State 
Control, revival, 16404 A 
Council of State. 

Election, 15424 A 
Currency. 

Partial devaluation, 15392 C 
Cyrankiewicz, M. 

East German visit, jt, statement 
with Hr. Grotewohl, 15785 A 
Prime Minister, resignation, 
reappointment, 15424 A 
Visits (E. Berlin), 15785 A; 
(Belgrade), 15807 A ; (Burma, 
Cambodia, India, N. Vietnam, 
Peking, N. Korea, Mongolia, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania), 16290 A ; 
see also Vol, XII 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Oyranklewlcz, M„ Prague visit, 
16290 A 

Economic agrmt., 16290 A 
Parity, representatives (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, E. Germany), 
East Berlin meeting, jt. state- 
ment, 15584 D 
Democratic Party. 

Reactionary, anti-sooialist ten- 
dencies, M. Gomulka’s alle- 
gations, 15871 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., India (Katz-Suchy), 
U.N. (Michalowski), 16561 A 
Disarmament. 

See main headings ** Summit ” 
Conferences, and United 
Nations Organization. 
Economic Council. 

Formation, 15424 A 
Economic Policy. 

Industry, decentralization, in- 
troduction, 16404 A 


POLAND (cont.) 

Elections. 

General election, results, 15424 
A 

Electoral Law. 

Local Govt, elections, legisla- 
tion, 15871 A 

New liberalized system, legisla- 
tion, 15424 A 
France, Relations with. 

Cultural agreement, 15668 B 
Scientists, exchange agreement, 
15826 D 

Germany (Eastern) Relations 
with. 

Cyrankiewicz, M., E. Berlin 
visit, jt. statement with Hr. 
Grotewohl (Oder-Neisse fron- 
tier, proposed Baltic Treaty, 
Polish-E. Ger. co-operation, 
etc.), 15785 A 

Gomuika, M., E. Berlin visit, 
jt. statement with Hr. Ul- 
bricht (party unity), 15785 A 
Parity, representatives (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, E. Germany), 
East Berlin meeting, jt. state- 
ment, 15584 D. 

Trade and credit agreement, 
15785 A 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

NATO bases, atomic weapons, 
etc., jt. Polish-East German 
condemnation, 15785 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, Jt. Czech. -PoL-E. Ger. 
denunciation. 18141 A 
Gomuika, M. Wladyslaw. 
Agricultural policy, statement, 
15871 A 

Belgrade visit, speech, joint 
statement with Pres. Tito, 
15807 A 

Communist unity, statement, 
15871 A 

East German visit, jt. statement 
with Hr. Ulbncht, 15785 A 
Economic problems, statement, 
15871 A 

General elections, speeches, 
warning against popular boy- 
cott, 15424 A 

Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary oelebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Party purge, proposals, 15871 A 
Religious question, statements, 
15871 A; 16404 A 
Ulbncht - Gomuika mtg., jt. 
statement, 15785 A 
Visits (E. Berlin), 15785 A; 
(Belgrade), 15807 A; (Sofia, 
Budapest, Bucharest), 16290 
A ; (Mosoow), 16505 A , see 
also Vol. XII 

Workers’ Councils, reorganiza- 
tion proposals, 16404 A 
Hungary, Relations with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M„ Gomuika, M„ 
Budapest visit, 16290 A 
Hungarian revolution, Polish 
approval of Soviet armed 
intervention, 16290 A 
Nagy, M., execution, Polish 
attitude (M. Gomulka’s state- 
ment), 16395 A 
India, Relations with. 

Cultural co-operation, agree- 
ment, 16290 A 

Cyrankiewicz, M., Indian visit, 
statement (support for Indian 
claims to Kashmir, Goa), 
16290 A 

Internal Disturbances. 

Warsaw, students’ riots, Oct. 
1957 (Po Prostu suppression), 
15871 A 

Japan, Relations with; 

State of war, termination, 
15385 D 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Korea (North), Relations with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M., N. Korean 
visit, 16290 A 


SB 

POLAND (cont.) 

Local Government. 

Elections, regulations, 15871 A 
Ministry of Public Security. 
Former security officials (Rom- 
kowski, Rozanski, Fejgin), 
trial, sentences, 15871 A 
Mongolia, Relations with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M„ Mongolian 
visit, 16290 A 
National Unity Front. 

Electoral programme, 15424 A 
General elections, victory, 
15424 A 

NATO Countries, Relations with. 
Trade, NATO member-coun- 
tries’ export controls, relaxa- 
tions, 16361 A 
Ochab, M. Edward. 

Agricultural policy, support for 
M Gomuika, 15871 A ; state- 
ment (Feb. 1958), 16404 A 
Agriculture, Min,, appointment, 
15424 A 
Pensions. 

Old-age pensions, increases, 
16404 A 
Polish Exile®. 

Repatriation, fig®. (1055-57), 
18130 C 

Polish United Workers* Party. 
Central Cttee., plenary ses- 
sions (9th, 10th), M. Gomulka’s 
statements (agricultural, reli- 
gious, economic policies, com- 
munist unity, party purge 
proposals)* 15871 A; plenary 
session, Feb. 1958 (industrial 
re-organization), expulsion 
(Kiosiewicz), 16404 A 
Communist 12 -party declara- 
tion (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, Mos- 
cow), signature, 15899 A 
Communist 64-party “ peace 
manifesto,” signature, 15938 C 
Election victory, 15424 A 
Expulsions (Berman, Ra&kie- 
wioz, Mietkowsld, editorial 
board Po Prostu), 15871 A ; 
(party members), 16066 D 
Membership, figs., 15871 A ; 
16404 A 

Polish delegation’s E. Berlin 
visit, Gomulka-Ulhricht jt. 
statement, 15785 A 
Polish delegation’s Yugoslav 
visit, Tito -Gomuika joint de- 
claration, 15807 A 
Purge, M. Gomulka’s proposals, 
purge ordered, 15871 A ; 
details; 16066 D ; 16404 A 
Resignations ( Europa editorial 
board), 15871 A 
Strikes, party members for- 
bidden to strike, 15871 A 
Population. 

Census (1957), figs., 15918 A 
Polish nationals abroad, figs., 
15918 A 

Press. 

Censorship, increased strictness, 
15871 A 

Europa r publication banned, 
15871 A 

Po Prostu , suppression, 15871 A 
Prices. 

Spirits, increase, 15871 A 
Repack!, M. Adam. 
Disarmament, Central Euro- 
pean " atom-free ” zone, pro- 
posal, see main hdg. United 
Nations Organization, eubhdg. 
" Disarmament.” 

Visits (Moscow), 16016 A 
Roman Catholic Church. 
Church-State relations, joint 
commission’s agreement on 
principles, 15312 A; M. Go- 
mulka’s statement, 15871 A ; 
deterioration (July-Sep. 1958), 
M. Gomulka’s statemt,, 16404 
A 
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POLAND (eont.) 

Roman Catholic Church. 
Ecclesiastical apptmts., legisla- 
tion. 15871 A 

National Unity Front, elec- 
toral support, 15424 A 
Religions education, restora- 
tion, 15312 A; continuance 
(M. Gomulka’s statement), 
15871 A; Church-State dis- 
agreemt., M. Gomulka’s state- 
ment, 16404 A 

Taxation, legislation, 15871 A 
WyszynsM, Cardinal, Vatican 
investiture, 15558 C 
Rumania, Relations 'with. 
CyranMewicz, M., Gomulka, M., 
Bucharest visit, 16290 A 
Seym. 

Agricultural reform, legisla- 
tion, 16404 A 

Ecclesiastical apptmts., taxa- 
tion, legislation, 15871 A _ 
Local Govt, elections, legisla- 
tion, 15871 A 

Marshal, election (Wycech), 
15424 A 

Rules of procedure, changes 
(re-activation of Seym), 15424 
A 

Rural co-operative banks, re- 
establishment, legislation, 
15871 A 

Supreme Chamber of State 
Control, revival, 16404 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
(See also VoL XII.) 

Atonic energy agrmt., 16106 I) 

. Atomic reactor, Soviet supply, 
16283 B 

Gomulka, M., Moscow visit 

(Nov. 1958), 16505 A i see also 
VoL xn 

EZhrushchev, M., Polish visit, 
16016 A 

Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A; 64-party “peace mani- 
festo/* 15938 G 
Rapacki, M., Moscow visit, 
communique (Sov. support for 
“ atom-free **’ zone plan, Pol. 
support for “ Summit ** conf. 
proposals), 16016 A 
Soviet repatriation of Polish 
nationals, scope widened, 
agreement, 164 99 A ; figs. 
<1955-57), 16130 C 
Trade protocol, 15499 A 
Strikes. 

Strikes by U.W.P.® members 
forbidden, 15871 A ; “Token* * 
strikes permitted, 16404 A 
Transport workers (Lodz, Aug. 
1957), 15871 A 
41 Summit ” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 
Supreme Chamber of State 
Control. 

Revival, 16404 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
E. Germany, (trade, credits), 
15785 A 

Soviet Union, (trade), 15499 A ; 
see also Vol. XII 
United Kingdom, (trade), 15578 
A 

Trade Unions. 

Polish T.U.C. (Apr. 1958), 
workers’ councils, reorganiza- 
tion, proposals, 16404 A 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Submarines, U.A.R. acquisi- 
tion from Poland, 16111 B 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Butter, imports into U.K., 
limit imposed by U.K., 16264 
A ; U K.-Polish discussions, 
16565 C 

Civil aviation, agrmt., 15906 C 
Trade agreement, l f 5578 A 


POLAND (cent.) 

United Peasants* Party (U.P.P.). 
Reactionary, anti-socialist ten- 
dencies, M. Gomulka’s allega- 
tions, 15871 A 

Recognition by U.W.P., 15871 
A 

United States, Relations with. 
Consulates, re-opening (Poznan, 
Chicago), 16480 A 
Economic aid, agreemts., 15606 
D 

Ford Foundation, grant, 15638 
O 

Property claims, negotiations 
to start, 15606 I) 

U.S. economic aid, new agree- 
ment, 16039 B 

Vietnam (North), Relations with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M., Hanoi visit, 
16290 A 
Wages. 

Increases, 15871 A 
Policy, further increases depen- 
dent on greater production, 
15871 A 

Workers* Councils. 
Reorganization, proposals, 
16404 A 

Wyszynski, Cardinal. 

See subhdg. Roman Catholic 
Church above. 

Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Economic co-operation, per- 
manent Polish-Yugoslav Com- 
mittee, creation, 160 7 4B 
Gomulka, M., criticism of 
Yugoslav policy, 16395 A 
Polish Govt., Communist Party 
delegations, Belgrade visit, 
Gomulka-Tito jt. statement 
(identity of views, E. Germany, 
Polish-Yugoslav co-operation, 
etc.), 15807 A 

Tito, Pres., Warsaw visit, 
postponement, 16229 A 

POPE. 

See main hdg. Vatican. 

POPULATION. 

(See also under individual 
countries.) 

World Population, 

Trends (U.N. report, 1958), 
16274 O 

PORTUGAL. 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Peaceful uses, Portuguese offer 
of fissionable material to 
I.A.E.A^ 15845 A 
Azores. 

See main hdg., letter A. 
Banking. 

Development Bank, creation, 
16468 E 
Cabinet. 

Salazar Cabinet, resignation, 
re-formation, 16386 A ; change 
(Min. of Interior, Schulz vice 
Fires Cardoso), 16519 C 
Gaetano, Senhor Marcelo. 
Deputy Prime Minister, resig- 
nation, 16386 A 
North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments’ meeting (Dec. 
1957), attendance, 15965 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Trade, Port, export controls, 
Portuguese attitude, 15607 A ; 
separate quotas for List 2 
goods, abolition, 15948 B ; 
further relaxations, 16361 A 
Corporations. 

Establishment (Agriculture, 
Transport and Tourism, Credit 
and Insurance, Fishing and 
Canning), 15846 E ; (Trade, 
Industry), 16538 B 
Cunha, Dr. Paulo* 

Foreign Minister, resignation, 

I 16386 A 

North Atlantic Council mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 


PORTUGAL (cont.) 

Defence. 

Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A; (1956, actual, 
1957, forecast), NATO figs., 
16006 A 

Delgado, General Humberto. 
Presidential election, candidate, 
policy statement, defeat, alle- 
gations of electoral irregulari- 
ties, 16386 A 
Development Plant* 

Six-yr. plan (1959-64), details, 
16140 C ; Development Bank, 
creation, 16468 E 
Diamonds. 

Diamond industry established, 
15431 B 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., U.K. (Pinto), 
16561 A 
Elections. 

National Assembly, results, 
15870 B 

Presidential, 16386 A 
Internal Disturbances. 
Presidential election (June *58), 
rioting, 16386 A 
Lopes, President Craveiro. 

President, retirement, 16386 A 
Matias, Dr. Marcelo. 

Foreign Minis ter, appointment, 
16386 A 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions, 15386 A ; petrol 
restrictions, ending, 15635 A 
President. 

Tomaz, Rear-Admiral Sm6rico 
vice Ckaveiro Lopes, 16386 A 
Salazar, Dr. Antonio de Oliveira. 
Franco, General, meeting, 
15672 C 

Prune Minister, re-election, 
15870 B ; resignation, re- 
appointment, 16386 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
bases in Portugal (Deo. *57), 
15975 A 

“ Summit ** conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Port, export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Spain, Relations with. 

Salazar - Franco meeting, 
15672 C 

“Summit “ Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Tomaz, President Smerico. 

President, election, 16386 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
United Kingdom, (trade), 15578 
A 

Trade Policy. 

China, export controls. Port, 
relaxations, 15607 A; 16361 A 
Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotas 
(1958), fixed (Cocom agrmt.), 
15948 B ; export controls, 
Port, relaxations, 16361 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, State visit, 15416 
E 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Azores, Port. -U.S. defence pact, 
renewal* 15890 B 

Q 

QATAR* 

Petroleum. 

Production, figs. (1954, 1958), 
16333 A 

Revenue, annual, estimate 
(1958), 16333 A 
Population. 

Figs. (1958), 16333 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Ali bin Abdullah, Sheikh of 
Qatar, London visit (Aug. 
1958), 16333 A 


QUEMOY. 

See main hdg. China (Nationalist 
Government), subheading. 
“ Formosa Strait and the 
Offshore Islands.” 

R 

RADIO-ASTRONOMY. 

See main heading Astronomy. 

REFUGEE PROBLEMS. 
(See also main hdg. United 
Nations Organization, subhdg. 
“ Refugees.”) 

Algeria. 

Algerian refugees in Morocco, 
Tunisia, figs., 16554 A 
Germany. 

Refugees from E. Germany, 
figs. (1956), 15416 C; figs. 
(1957), 15964 B ; corrigendum 
figs. (1949-57), 16061 D ; 

doctors, teachers (1958), 16505 
A 

Hammarskj old, Dr. Dag. 

Review (1956-57 report to U.N. 

Gen. Assbly.), 15764 A 
Hong Kong. 

U.N. Gen. Assbly. *s appeal for 
help, 16047 A 
Hungarian Refugees. 

Relief, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
resolution, 15405 A 
Re-settlement, figs, (to May 

1957) , 16047 A; Canadian, 
U.S. admissions, figs, (to Jan. 

1958) , Can. policy, modifica- 
tion, 16054 C; figs (Nov. 
1957, Oct. 1958), 16497 A 

Inter-governmental Committee 
for European Migration. 

Airlift, Europe to Canada 
(1957), sponsoring, 16054 C 
Netherlands. 

Ambonese refugees in Nether- 
lands, figs., 15784 B 
Dutch nationals repatriated 
from Indonesia, figs. (Deo. 
1957, Jan. 1958), 16040 D 
Palestine Arab Refugees. 

See main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, subheading. 
“ Refugees.” 

Vietnam. 

Civilian refugees, evacuation, 
North to South, South to 
North Vietnam, figs, (to end 
1955), 16276 A 

RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Anglican Communion. 

Lambeth Conference, see 
separate subhdg. below. 
British Council of Churches. 
Nuclear tests, condemnation, 
15540 A 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland Fed., 
Constitutional Amendment 
Bin, criticism, 15878 A ; Fed. 
Electoral Bill, criticism, cor- 
respondence with Lord Home, 
16149 A 

Church in Wales. 

Archbishop (Dr. Morris vice 
late Hr. Morgan), 16120 D 
Bishoprics (Llandafl, Swansea 
and Brecon), 16120 D 
Church of England. 

(See also subheading United 
Kingdom, below.) 
Archbishoprics, Jerusalem, 
elevation approved, Campbell 
Maolnnes, apptmt., 15618 A 
Bishoprics (Ely 4 , Newcastle), 
15423 E ; Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon, creation, 15618 A ; 
(Chichester), 15890 C; (Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Syria)*, 15987 
D ; (Wakefield), 16084 D ; 
(Bristol), 16355 B; (South- 
wark), 16536 C 

Church Assbly., Wolfenden re- 
port, resolution, 16145 A 
Church Catechism, revision. 
Commission, apptmt., 16100 O 



RELIGIOUS LIFE (cont.) 

Church, of England. 

Middle Bast, jurisdiction, 
changes, 1501 S A 
Premium bonds scheme, Church 
loaders' denunciation, 15302 A 
Church of Scotland. 

(See subhdg United Kingdom, 
below.) 

Greek Orthodox Church. 

(See also main hdg. Cyprus.) 
Lambeth Coni!,, representation, 
16118 A 

Primate of Greece, Bishop 
Theoklitos, election ( vice Me 
Archbishop Dorotheoe),15093F 
Islam. 

Aga Khan III, death, 15695 A 
Aga Khan IV (Prince Karim), 
accession, 15095 A 
Jewish Religion. 

Supreme Rollglous Centre 
(Jerusalem), opening, 10321 B 
Lambeth Conference. 

Makarios, Archbishop, invited, 
10118 A 

Members, representatives, 
16418 A 

Report (encyclical letter, reso- 
lution, ottoo., reports) 16418 A 
Lutheran Church. 

Sweden, women admitted to 
priesthood, 16471 B 
Malta. 

Anglican minority, rights, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's mis- 
givings, 10121 A 
Govt.-R.C. Church, reconcilia- 
tion, 10301 A 
New Zealand. 

Unification (Presbyterian, 
Methodist Churches, Assoo. 
Churches of Christ, Congrega- 
tional Union), announcement, 
15705 V 


Poland. 

See subhdg. Roman Catholic 
Church below. 


Roman Catholic Church. 

(See also main hdg, Vatican.) 
Appointments, Archbishop of 
Liverpool (Hoonan), 15523 0 
Malta, Govt.-R.C. Church, re- 
conciliation, 10302 A 
Poland, Church-State relations, 
joint commission’s agreement 
(religious education restored, 
bishops, apptmts.), 15312 A ; 
01 mroh’s electoral support for 
National Unity Front, 15424 
A ; religious education, eccle- 
siastical apptmts,, taxation, 
15871 A ; deterioration (July 
Hep. 1958), 10404 A 
Prato, Bishop of, see main 
hdg. Italy, subhdg. “ Vatican, 
Eolations with,” 

Wyszynskl, Cardinal, Vatican 
Investiture, 15658 G 


South Africa. 

Native Laws 
soo Voi, xn 


Amendment Bill, 


Sudan. 

Mission schools in Southern 
Sudan, Sudanese Government 
take-over. 15456 B 

Sweden. 

Lutheran Church, women ad- 
mitted to priesthood, 10471 B 
United Kingdom, 

Anghoan, Methodist Churches, 
closer relations, discussions 
begum, 15718 A 

Episcopal, Presbyterian 

Churches, closer relations, 
proposals (Bishops for Presbyt. 
Churches, Lay elders for 
Episoop. Churches), 15718 A 
United States. 

Lutheran Churches, merger, 
16661 B 

Methodist Cjhuroh, member- 
ship, figs., 16202 E 

National Baptist Churoh, mem- 
bership, figs., 16202 E 


RELIGIOUS LIFE (cont.) 

United States. 

Presbyterian Churches, merger, 
15694 B ; merger m operation 
(United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A.), membership, 
iigs., 10202 E 

Southern Baptist Church, mem- 
ber ship, figs., 1C202 E 
United Church of Christ, forma- 
tion, (Congregational Christian 
Churches —Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, merger), 
15094 B 

REUNION. 

Constitutional Status, 

See main hdg. France, subhdg 
” Constitution.” 


RHODESIA AND NYASA- 
LAND FEDERATION. 

(For territorial affairs see mate 
hdgs. Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and Southern Rho- 
desia.) 

African Affairs Board. 
Composition, British Council of 
Churches, misgivings, Lord 
Home’s reassurances, 16149 A 
Constitution Amendment Bill, 
reservation for Queen's assent, 
request, 15781 A 
Foderal Electoral Bill, opposi- 
tion (SR J. Moffat’s state- 
ments), 15987 A; memoran- 
dum, 10149 A 

Functions, U.K. parity, state- 
ments, 15878 A 
Bank Rate. 

First hank rate, 15707 A; 
no change (Sep. 1957), 15794 B 

Banking. 

Bank rate, see special subhdg. 
Cabinet. 

Welonsky Cabinet, now forma- 
tion, 16546 A 
Capricorn African Society. 
President (Wood vice Sterling), 
16385 E 


Citizenship. 

Federation Citizenship Aot, 
provisions, 15766 A 


Civil Aviation. 

Central African Airways 
B.O.A.C., operating agree- 
ment, 15657 B 

Central African Airways, Govt, 
subsidies (1956-57), 15657 B 
Constitution. 

Constitution Amendment Bill 
(Fed. Assbly., enlargement), 
introduction approved by 
Territorial Govts., Assbly. 
debate, parity, passage, ref. to 
U.K. Govt, for approval, 
15781 A ; U.K. parity, debate, 
Royal assent advised, 15878 A 
Constitutional advancement, 
Sir R. Welensky’s demand, 
15324 A; London agrmt. 
(Federal responsibility for ex- 
ternal affairs, direct access to 
Sovereign, U.K. non-inter- 
ferehoe with Federal legisla 
tion etc.), 15529 A 
Federal Assembly, enlargemnt., 
agreement between Federal 
and Territorial Governments 
and with U.K., 15529 A ; 
Constitutional Amendment 
Bill, introduction approved 
by Territorial Governments, 
Assbly* debate, parity, pas- 
sage, reference to U.K. Govt, 
for approval, 15781 A; U.K. 
parity, debate, Royal assent 
advised, 15878 A 
Review, agrmt. on conference 
In 1960. 15529 A 


Cotton Industry. 
Denationalization, proposed 
sale of Gatooma mills, 15437 B 


RHODESIA AND NYASA- 
LAND FEDERATION 

(cont.) 

Dalhousie, Earl. 

Governor-General, appointmt., 
15501 B ; installation, 15844 
C 

Defence. 

Air Force, units sent to Aden 
(Aug. 1958), 16333 A 
Army, reorganization, strength 
(Oct. 1957), 15825 C 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Whitehead, U.S.), 
15453 B 

Economic Development. 

Economic Advisory Council, 
creation, 15794 B 
Four-year Plan (1957-01), 
15659 A ; re-examination of 
less important projects, 15794 
B 

Education. 

Universities, see subhdg. 
University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland below. 

Elections. 

By-elections, results (Mrewa), 
15606 C 

Goneral olections, results (Nov. 
1958), 16546 A 
Electoral Reform. 

Educational Qualification* 
Board, membership announ- 
ced, 16149 A 

Fed. Delimitation Commission 
(N., S. Ithod.), apptmt., 16149 
A 

Foderal elections. Government's 
franchise proposals, 15781 A 
Federal Electoral Bill, passage, 
15987 A ; Royal assent given, 
promulgation, 16149 A 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Sterling reserves, drop. Govt, 
counter-measures, 16032 D 

Governor-General. 

Dalhousle, Lord, appointment, 
15501 B ; installation, 15844 
C 

Llewellin* Lord, death, 15501 B 
Immigration. 

British ex-servicemen, land 
settlement scheme, 16156 A 
Federal Immigration Dept., to 
be set np in 1958, 15565 A 

Figs. (1956), 15565 A , (1957), 
1615C A 

Goldberg, Mr., European tour 
(immigration matters), 16156A 
Legislation, 

Federation Citizenship Bill, 
enactment, 15766 A 
Federal Electoral Bill, passage, 
15987 A ; Royal assent given, 
promulgation, 16149 A 
Llewellin, Baron. 

Death, 15501 B 
Malvern, Viscount. 

Memorial, Trust Fund set up, 
15538 A 

Malayan Federation, Relations 
with. 

Rhodesian batta. in Malaya, 
withdrawal without relief, 
16105 A 
Political Parties. 

Constitution Party, formation, 
15888 C 

Federal-United Rhodesia par- 
ties, proposed merger, leaders' 
agreement, 15781 A ; merger 
completed, 15888 C 
United Fed. Party, policy 
(Sir R. Welensky’s statemt.), 
16165 A 
Press. 

Central African Examiner , pub- 
lication, 15763 A 
Rhodesia Railways. 

Four-year development plan, 
15659 A 
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RHODESIA AND NYASA- 
LAND FEDERATION 


(cont.) 

Steel. 

See main heading Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Trade Policy. 

Tariffs, Commonwealth prefer- 
ence, 15701 C 

Tariffs, uniformity within 
Federation, introduction, 
15701 C 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Commonwealth unity. Sir R. 
Welensky's statemt., 15324 A 
Constitution Amendment Bill, 
ref. to U.K. Govt, for approval 
15781 A ; U.K. parity, debate. 
Royal assent advised, 15878 A 
Constitutional status of Rhode- 
sian Federation, Sir R. Welen- 
sky’s demand for advancement 
15324 A ; London agreement 
(Federal responsibility for ex- 
ternal affairs, U.K. non-inter- 
ference with Federal legisla- 
tion, etc.), 15529 A 
U.K. Colonial Office policy, Sir 

R. Welensky’s criticisms, 
15324 A 

U.K. imports into Federation, 
tariff reductions, 15701 C 
University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, U.K. grants, 
15592 A 

United States, Relations with. 
Rhodesian diplomatic mission 
(Washington), appointment, 
15453 B 

University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 

Establishment (Salisbury), ell- 
racial basis, U.K. and Federal 
grants, 15592 A 
Opening, 15592 A 
Racial policy, British Labour 
Party allegations of apartheid, 
refutation by Dr. Adams, 
15592 A 

Welensky, Sir Roland (Roy). 
African leaders* attitude, criti- 
cisms, 15324 A 

Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters' Conf. (London, 1957), 
participation, 15637 A 
Commonwealth unity, state- 
ment, 15324 A 

Constitution Amendment Bill, 
memorandum, 15781 A 
Constitutional status of Rhode- 
sian Federation, demand for 
advancement, 15324 A ; Lon- 
don talks, agreement, state- 
ments, 15529 A 
Northern Rhodesia, proposed 
constitutional reforms, criti- 
cism, 16425 A 

Prime Minister, re-apptmt., 
16546 A 

S. Rhodesia, Mr. Todd’s with- 
drawal from U.F.P., com- 
ment, 16165 A; U.F.P., 
electoral victory, comment, 


16244 A 

United Fed. Party, policy 
statement, 16165 A 
U.K. Colonial Office polloy, 
criticisms, 16324 A 

RIO DE ORO. 

See mam hdg. Spanish Saharan 


Territories. 


RUANDA-URUNDI. 

International Bank. 

Loans, 15692 A 
Tin, 

Tin, export quotas (1958), 
fixed, 16407 A 
RUMANIA. 

Agriculture, 

Compulsory deliveries, aboli- 
tion, 15402 O 
Albania, Relations with* 

Balkan Prime Ministers’ Coni., 
Rumanian proposal, Albanian 
acceptance, 15825 B 
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RUMANIA (cont.) 

Armed Force#. 

Reduction, anncemt., 16301 A 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Nuclear tests, detection, 
Geneva conference of experts, 
see under main hdg. Atomic 
Energy. 

Bulgaria, Relations with. 

B alkan Prime Minis ters* Conf.» 
Rumanian proposal, Bulgarian 
acceptance, 15825 B 

Cabinet. 

Sfcoica Cabinet, changes (Mau- 
rer vice Preoteasa, Stoica A. 
vice Conjstantinescu), 15660 A; 
changes <For. Min. s Bunaciu 
vice Maurer, Justice, Dia- 
conescu vice Bunaciu), 15088 B 
Capital Punishment. 

Extension to corruption, etc., 
16477 A 
Ci tizenship . 

Foreign residents ordered to 
become Rumanian citizens or 
leave Romania, 16477 A 
Communist Party. 

Sec Rumanian Workers’ Party 
below. 

Corruption. 

Govt, employees, arrests, dis- 
missals , 16477 A 
Death Penalty. 

See gubhdg. Capital Punishment 
above. 

Defence. 

Armed forces, reduction, an- 
nouncement, 16301 A 
Economic Policy. 

Agricultural policy, see Agri- 
culture. 

Consumer goods, plans for 
increased production, 15402 C 
Hve-yr. plan (1956-60), re- 
examination, 15402 C 
Industry, management decen- 
tralized, 15402 O 
'Elections. 

Results, 15437 E 
France, Relations with. 

French citizens In Rumania, 
Rumanian Govt.*S nationalty 
order, Fr. protest, 16477 A 
Greece, Relations with. 

Balkan Prime Ministers’ Coni., 
Rumanian proposal, Greek 
rejection, 15825 B 
Greek citizens in Rumania, 
Rumanian Govt/s nationality 
order, Greek protest, 16477 A 
Groza, President Petru. 

Death, 15988 B 
India, Relations with. 

Cultural agreement, 15559 B 
Oil refinery (Assam), Rumanian 
supply, agrmt. in principle, 
16150 C; agreement signed, 
16510 A 

Stoica, M., Indian visit. Joint 
statement with Mr. Nehru* 
16150 C 

Japan, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Maurer, President Ion G. 

President, election, 15988 B 
NATO Countries, Relations with. 
NATO member-countries* ex- 
port controls, relaxations, 
16361 A 

Poland, Relations with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M„ Gomulka, M., 
Bucharest visit, 16290 A 
Political Trials. 

" Separatist plotting,” trials, 
16477 A 
Population. 

National minorities, 15295 D 
Preoteasa, Dr. Grigore. 

Death (air crash, Moscow), 
15899 A 

Rumanian Workers* Party, 
Central Cttee., Sec., apptmt., 
15660 A 


RUMANIA (cont.) 

President. 

Groza, Dr. P., death, 15988 B 
Maurer, M. I. G., election, 
15988 B 

Rumanian Workers’ Party. 
Central Committee, dismissals 
from Politburo (Chismevschi, 
Constantinescu), appointment 
(secretary, Preoteasa vice 
Chismevscbi), 15660 A; further 
expulsions (Doncea, Koco- 
viamu, etc.,) 16477 A 
Communist 12 -party declara- 
tion (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary, Moscow), signa- 
ture, 15899 A 

Communist 64-party “ peace 
manifesto,” signature, 1593SC 
East European Co mmunis t 
leaders, Budapest meeting, 
15379 B 

Purge (June 1958), 18477 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, ]t. 
declaration (Hungary, “ Eisen- 
hower doctrine ”, eto.), 15379 
B 

Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A; 64-party ” peace mani- 
festo,” 15938 C 
Soviet economic aid (industrial 
machinery, wheat supplies, 
etc.), 15345 C 

Soyiet-Rumanianjt. companies, 
Rumanian purchase of Soviet 
share, Soviet claim reduced, 
agreement, 15345 C 
Soviet troops in Rumania, 
agreement on status, 15538 B ; 
withdrawal, announcements, 
16301 A ; completion, 16350 C 
Stoica, M. Chivu. 

Balkan Prime Ministers’ Conf., 
proposal, 15825 B 
Indian visit, Jt. statement with 
Mr. Nehru, 16150 C 
Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Visits (India), 16150 C 
Turkey, Relations with. 

Balkan Prime Ministers’ Conf., 
Rumanian proposal, 15825 B 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Rumanian Attach^, British 
expulsion. 15522 B 
U.K. oltizens in Rumania, 
Rumanian Govt.’s nationality 
order, ILK. protest, 16477 A 
Wages. 

Increases, 15402 C 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Balkan Prime Ministers* Conf., 
Rumanian proposal, Yugoslav 
qualified acceptance, 15825 B 

RYUKYU ISLANDS* 

See main hdg. Okinawa. 

S 

SAAR. 

(For events after the incorpora- 
tion of the Saar in Western 
Germany on 1 Jan. 1957, see 
main hdg. Germany (Western.) 
Cabinet. 

Ney Cabinet, Democrats* with- 
drawal, 15303 A 
Coal. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 
Production, E.C.S.C. provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15337 B 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

See main heading, letter E. 
International Commission. 

Dissolution* 15294 A 
Landtag, 

President, Dr. Schneider’s 
resignation, 15303 A 


SAAR (cont.) 

Political and Economic Status. 
Economy, special status, 15303 
A 

Franco - G erman treaty (Lux- 
emburg), Fr. National Assbly. 
debate, French and German 
ratifications, 15303 A 
Incorporation in W. Germany, 
Saar Integration Bill enacted, 
15303 A 
Political Parties. 

Democrats, withdrawal from 
Ney Cabinet. 15303 A 
Redding Steelworks. 

Ownership, return to ROchling 
family, 15303 A 
Schneider, Dr. Heinrich. 

Landtag, President, resignation, 
15303 A 
Social Security. 

Benefits, Saar - W. German 
differences over maintenance, 
15303 A 
Steel. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Coal and Steel Community.) 
Production, E.C.S.C. provi- 
sional figs. (1955-56), 15377 B 

SAGUIA EL-HAMRA. 

See mam hdg. Spanish Saharan 
Territories. 

SAHARA* 

See under main hdgs. Algeria* 
French Equatorial Africa and 
French West Africa. 

ST. PIERRE and 
MIQUELON. 

Constitutional Status. 

See main hdg. French Union. 

SAMOA* 

Western Samoa. 

Elections, results (1957),16037A 
New Zealand Reparation Es- 
tates, transfer to W. Samoan 
Trust Estates Corporation, 
16037 A 

Self-govt., Constitutional Con- 
vention’s recommendations 
(single legislature, elections, 
Head of State, Cabinet Govt.), 
N.Z. Govt.’s proposals, Sam 
Amendment Acts (1956, 1957), 
passed by N.Z. House of Reps., 
Ministerial system, etc., intro- 
duction, 16037 A 

SAN MARINO* 

France, Relations with. 

San Marmo Govt, crisis, ** Pro- 
visional Govt.”, Fr. recogni- 
tion, 15834 A 
Government. 

Left-wing Govt., defections, 
resignations, Council dissolved 
by Cap tarns -Regent, “ 3Pro vi- 
sional Govt.” formed by Oppo- 
sition, Italian frontier block- 
ade, inter-party negotiations, 
Left-wing Govt.* resignation, 

” Provisional Govt.”, Mump, 
tion of control, 15834 A 
Italy, Relations with. 

San Marino Govt, crisis, ” Pro- 
visional Govt.”, Italian recog- 
nition, support, 15834 A 
United States* Relations with. 
San Marino Govt, crisis, " Pro- 
visional Govt.”* U.S. recogni- 
tion, 15834 A 

SARAWAK. 

Civil Aviation, 

Malayan Airways Ltd., re- 
organization, Sarawak Govt.’s 
shareholding, announcement, 
15821 A 

SAUDI ARABIA. 

Aden, Relations with. 

Border incidents, 15296 A 
Ahaba, Gulf of. 

Saudi memoranda to U.N., 
15528 A 


SAUDI ARABIA (cont.) 

Arab Union* Relations with. 
Arab Federation, Saudi mem- 
bership, King Sand’s rejec- 
tion, 16102 A 
Bahrein* Relations with. 

Saudi Arabian oil supplies, 
resumption, 15456 F 
Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Cairo “ summit ” conference, 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian - 
Syrian financial aid to Jordan 
In place of U.K. subsidy, agree- 
ment, 15340 A ; 15504 B 
Egyptian propaganda attacks 
on Jordan, King Sand’s appeal 
for cessation, 15882 B 
Sabry, Wg. Comdr., participa- 
tion in Saud-Kuwatly talks 
(Jordan situation), 15561 A 
Faisal Ibn Abdul Aziz, Emir, 
Crown Prince. 

Powers, increase (foreign, In- 
ternal, economic affairs), 
16102 A 

Visits (Cairo), 16102 A ; (Cairo), 
16381 C 

International Bank. 

Admission, 15790 C 
International Monetary Fund. 
Admission, 15790 C 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Saud, King, Baghdad visit, jt. 
statement (dynastio reconci- 
liation), 15581 A 
Israel, Relations with. 

Gulf of Akaba, threats agnat. 
Israeli shipping, 15628 A 
Jordan* Relations with. 

Cairo ” summit ” Conference, 
15504 B 

Economic aid, Egyptian-Saudi 
Arabian -Syrian financial aid 
in place' of U.K. subsidy, 
agreement, 15340 A 
Egyptian, Syrian propaganda 
attacks on Jordan, King 
Saud’s appeal for cessation, 
15882 B 

Financial aid agreemt., 1st 
Saudi payment, 15612 A 
Hussein, King, Riyadh visit, 
jt. statement with King Saud, 
15561 A 

Saud, King, Amman visit, Jt. 
statement* 15612 A 
Saud, King, Damascus visit, 
efforts to improve Jordanian- 
Syrian relations, 15811 A 
Lebanon, Relations with. 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Saud, 
King, Beirut visit, Jt- com- 
mimiqud (support for Syria If 
attacked), 15811 A 
Libya* Relations with. 

Saud, King* Tripoli vhjit* 15450A 
Morocco, Relations with. 

Saud, King, Rabat visit, 15450 A 
Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz, King. 

Cairo “ summit ” conference 
(Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria), participation, com- 
munique, 15340 A ; report on 
U.S. visit* 15504 B 
Eisenhower, Pres., Washington 
discussions, Jt. communique, 
15450 A 

Faisal, King, Baghdad talks, 
Jt. statement, 15581 A 
Hussein, King, Amman talks, 
jt. statement, 15612 A 
Syrinn-Turkish crisis, Damas- 
cus. Beirut visits, communique, 
mediation offer, 15811 A ; 
offer repeated, 15919 A 
Visits (U.S.A.* Spain* Morocco, 
Tunisia, Libya), 15450 A ; 
(Iraq), 15581 A; (Amman), 
15612 A; (Damascus, Beirut), 
15811 A 

Spain* Relations with. 

8aud,King, Madrid visit, 15450 A 
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SAUDI ARABIA (cont.) 

Syria} Relations with. 

(Boo also subkdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Cairo “ summit ” conference 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian - 
Syrian financial aid to Jordan 
in place of U.K. subsidy, 
agreement, 15340 A ; 15504 B 
Kuwatly, IVosidont, Mecca visit 
(Jordan situation), 15501 A 
Saud, King, Baghdad, Amman 
visits, Syrian denunciation, 
15612 A 

Syrian propaganda attacks on 
Jordan, King Sand’s appeal 
for cessation, 15882 B 
Byrian-Turkish crisis, Saud, 
King, Damascus visit, jt, 
commimlqub (Saudi support 
for Syria if attacked), Saudi 
mediation otter, Turkish ac- 
cep ta.nee , Syrian rol eotion after 
initial acceptance, 15811 A; 
otter repeated, 15919 A 
Tunisia* Relations with. 

Sand, King, Tunis visit, 15450A 
Turkey, Relations with. 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Saudi 
mediation otter, Turkish ac- 
ceptance, Syrian rejection after 
initial acceptance, 15811 A; 
otter repeated, 15919 A 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Faisal, Emir, Saudi Arabian 
Prime Minister, Cairo visit, jt. 
communique with Pres, Nasser 
(Saudi" U. A . R. friendship 
affirmed), 16381 0 
Saudi conspiracy agst. Egypt. - 
Syrian union, Pres. Nasser’s, 
Ool. Satraps allegations, King 
Sand's denial, 16085 A 
United Arab States, Relation® 
with. 

United Arab States, Saudi 
membership, King Baud's re- 
jection, 36102 A 

United Kingdom, Relation® with. 

Aden Protectorate, border inci- 
dents, 15296 A 

United State®, Relation® with. 
Akaba, Gulf oi, freedom of 
navigation, U.S, affirmation, 
15057 0 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, joint 
communique, 15655 A 
Saud, King, U.S. visit, discus- 
sions with Pres. Eisenhower, 
jt. communique (Elsenhower 
doctrine, U.S. military assis- 
tance, continued U.S. use of 
Dhahran air base), 15450 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1956- 
67), estimate (1 96748), 16246B 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 

Antarctic Research. 

See main hdg. Antarctica. 
Arctic Research. 

See under main hdg. Arctic 
Ocean. 

Atomic Research. 

See main hdg. Atomic Energy 
and Research. 

Bornzon. 

Discovery, 15516 R 
Elements. 

Discovery, Number 102, 15660 E 
International Geophysical Year. 
See main hdg., letter I. 

Lunar Exploration. 

Moon rockets, U.S. programme, 
16157 A ; U.S. launching 
fated (Thor- Able /), Aug. 
1958, 16372 A; second U.S. 
launching (Pioneer, Oct. 48), 
failure to reach moon, but one- 
third of distance travelled, 
Important data recorded, 16438 
A \ third U.8. launching 
(Pioneer II, Nov. 1958), fail- 
ure, 16485 B; fourth U.S. 
launching (Pioneer III, Deo. 
1958), failure, 16559 A 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

(cont.) 

Medical Research. 

Soo main hdg., letter M. 

Oceanographical Research. 

See main hdg. Oceanography. 

Space Exploration. 

Earth satellite (Sputnik I), first 
successful launching (Soviet 
Union), 15791 A ; performance 
to 1 Nov. 1957, second satellite 
(Sputnik II) containing dog 
launched by Soviet Union, 
comparative data, 15835 A ; 
U.S. reactions, 15859 A ; Sput- 
nikl, carrier rocket, disintegra- 
tion, final performances, Sput- 
nik II, performance to 10 Nov. 
1957, radio transmissions, ces- 
sation, 15950 O , U.S. “Project 
Vanguard launching failure 
(Deo. 1957), 15980 E; U.S. 
Explorer (Alpha 1958), suc- 
cessful launching (Jan. 1958), 
details, Sputnilcs , Explorer , 
comparative data, 15993 A ; 
U.S. further launching failures 
( Vanguard , Feb. 1958, Ex- 
plorer , Mar. 1958), Vanguard 
(Beta 1958), successful launch- 
ing (Mar. 1958), I.G.Y., U.S. 
prog., 16080 C; Sputnik II, 
disintegration, final perfor- 
mance, 16130 B; U.S. Ex- 
plorer III (Gamma 1958), 
successful launching (Mar. 
1958), 16137 B; Sputnik III, 
launching (May *58), 16182 A ; 
U.S. Explorer III , disinte- 
gration presumed (Jun. 1958), 
U.S. Explorer IV, launch- 
ing (Jul. 1958), 16324 C 

Missile, outer space, first suc- 
cessful recovery (U.S. Jupiter), 
15859 A, 

Radiation, intense belt In 
outer space, disoovory, 16208 
D ; limits ascertained (U.S. 
Pioneer, Oot. 1958), 16438 A 
Survival outside earth’s atmos- 
sphere, successful experiment 
(19-mile balloon ascent), 
15768 D ; Soviet launching of 
dogs to height of 280 miles, 
safe roturn to earth, 16398 B 
Temperature in outer space, 
recordings (U.S. Pioneer, Oot. 
1958), 16438 A 
U.K. ballistic rockets ( Skylark , 
Black Knight), see Vol. XII 
U.S. research programme, Nat. 
Ottee.’s report (prelhn. experi- 
ments, lunar, planetary Inves- 
tigations, problems of apace 
flight), moon rocket project, 
approval. President's Science 
Advisory Cttoe.'s report 
(Introduction to Outer Space), 
Advanced Projocts Agency 
(Del. Dept.), creation, Nat. 
Aeronautics, Space Agency, 
proposed creation, 16157 A 

Synthetic Petrol. 

Production claimed by British 
inventor, 15346 D 


SCOTLAND. 

Banking. 

See under main heading United 
Kingdom. 

Canal® and Inland Waterways, 
ettoo. of inquiry, recommenda- 
tions, 16376 A 


Edinburgh. 
Development 
15768 A 


plan (20-year), 


Election®. 

Local elections (1957), 15554 A; 
(1958), 16397 A 

Legislation. 

Food and Drugs (Scotland) 
Bill, enactment, 16189 A 
Rating and Valuation (Scot- 
land), Bill, enactment, 16189 A 


SCOTLAND (cont.) 

Press. 

Glasgow Evening News, publi- 
cation ceased, 15332 B 
Religion® Life. 

See main heading, letter R. 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Maclay, appointment (vice 
Mr. J. Stuart), 15313 A 
Unemployment. 

See main hdg. United Kingdom, 
subhdg “ Labour and Man- 
power.” 

SHIPPING, 

Air-conditioning. 

P. and O., Orient liners, air- 
conditioning, Installation, 
16464 A 

Arctic Sub-Polar Route. 

See under main hdg. Arctic 
Ocean. 

Australia. 

Coastal Shipping Commission, 
in operation, 15310 B 
Canada. 

Canadian National (W. Indies) 
fleet, sale to Cuba, 16464 A 
Corfu Straits. 

Mine clearance, completion, 
Albanian- Greek declaration, 
16340 B 

Cuba. 

Canadian National (W, Indies) 
fleet, purchase from Canada, 
16464 A 
Disaster®. 

Pamir , loss, 15790 A 
Uskudar, loss, 16112 Gt 
** Flags of Convenience ” Fleet®. 
Registrations, increases (Lib., 
Panama, Costa Rica), 15338 
A; 15989 A; (Liberia), 
16545 C 
France. 

Liners, France, construction 
begun, Pasteur , sale to i 
West Germany, 15810 C 
Union des Constructions Navales 
de VAtlantioue, merger of 
Penhoet and Loire companies, 
15338 A 

Germany (Western). 

Liners, Pasteur , purchase from 
France, re-named Bremen, 
15810 C ; Empress of Scotland, 
New Australia (ex Monarch of 
Bermuda), purchase, 15989 A ; 
Hanseatic (late Empress of 
Scotland), first voyage, 16325 A 
Pamir, loss, 15790 A 
Ghana. 

Black Star Line, project, an- 
nouncement, 15590 E ; es- 
tablishment (jt. Ghana-Israol 
capital holdings), 15797 B 

Greece. 

Shipyards (Scaramanga, Souda 
Bay),, construction plans, 
15704 A ; (Scaramanga), ship- 
building begun (26, 000-ton 
tanker), 16325 A 
Indonesia. 

Inter-island traffic, see main 
hdg. Indonesia. 

International Maritime Law. 
Conferences (Brussels, 1957), 
15918 F 

Passengers, shipowners' lia- 
bility, convention, draft, 15918 
F 

Shipowners* general liability, 
convention, signature (22 
countries), 15918 F 
Stowaways, international con- 
vention, signature (11 coun- 
tries), 15918 F 
Japan. 

Nuclear propulsion, liner, tan- 
ker, projects, 16168 A 
Shipbuilding, leading nation 
(1956), 15338 A; U957), 

15989 A; 161G8 A 


SHIPPING (cont.) 

Law of the Sea. 

See under main hdg. United 
Nations Organization. 

F]gs. *(1957), 16545 C 
Maiden Voyages. 

Empress of England , Theodor 
Herzl, 15554 B ; Atlantic, 
Federico C 9 16325 A 
Netherlands. 

Oranjelijn, purchase by K.P.M. 
16464 A 

Shipyards (Rozenburg Is.), 
15704 A 

Nuclear Propulsion. 

France, tanker, projeot, 18514A 
Japan, liner, tanker, projects, 
16168 A ; liner, project, 
details released, 16514 A 
Soviet, atomic ice-breaker 
(Lenin), launching, 15908 C ; 
details released, 16514 A 
Submarines, see under indi- 
vidual countries. 

U.K., tanker, projeot. 15704 A 
U.S., merchant ship (n.s. 
Savannah), keel-laying, 16202 C 
Oil Pollution. 

International Convention for 
the prevention of pollution of 
the sea by oil, ratifications 
(Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Irish Rep., Mexico, 
Norway, Sweden, U.K., 
W. Germany), 15779 D ; 
(U.K., Mexico, Sweden, W. 
Germany, Denmark, Canada, 
Norway, Irish Republic, 
Belgium, France, Netherlands), 
in force, 16364 B 
Law of the Sea Conference 
(1958), resolution, 16411 A 
Soviet Union. 

Atomic ice-breaker (Lenin), 
launching, 15908 C; details 
released, 16514 A 
Vladivostock area, restrictions 
on foreign shipping, Soviet 
announcement, 15763 B 
Suez Canal. 

(See also main heading Egypt. 
Dues, payment and use of, 
Egyptian declaration, 15545 A 
Obstruction of Canal, Dr. 
Hammarskj bid’s report to U.N 
Gen. Assembly, resolution on 
Canal clearance, 15316 A ; 
U.N. salvage fleet for Canal 
clearance, Gen. Wheeler’s plan, 
Anglo-Frenoh salvage opera- 
tions (ole&ranoe of Port Said 
harbour, etc.), Anglo-Frenoh- 
U.N. and U.N. -Egypt, agree- 
ments on Canal clearance, 
U.N. appeal for flnanoial 
assistance, 15341 A J clearance 
completed, 15545 A ; Dr. 
Hammarskj bl d*s report, cost, 

3 p.c. voluntary surcharge on 
traffic (U.N. Gen. Assembly's 
resolution), 16047 A 
Operation and administration, 
Egyptian declaration, U.S., 
French, Brit, and Australian 
criticisms, 15545 A 
Pilots, Egyptian statement, 
15545 A 

Suez Canal Company, status, 
French legislation, 15545 A 
Traffio, clearance completed, 
re-opening, Brit., U.S., etc. 
use resumed, French boycott 
maintained, 15545 A ; French 
boycott ended, 15608 B 
U.K. Government shareholding 
figs., 15672 B 

Users* Association (S.C.U.A.), 
non-aoceptanoo of Egyptian 
declaration on Canal regime, 
reservation of members’ rights, 
decision on use left to mem- 
bers, Administrator (Bartels), 
resignation, 15545 A 
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SHIPPING (cent.) 

Tanker Fleets. 

Construction (1956), 15338 A; 

(1st. Qtr. 1957), 15554 B; 

(2nd Qtr. 1957), 15704 A; 

(3rd Qtr. 1957), 15827 A; 

(end 1957), 15989 A; 

(1st Qtr. 1958), 16168 A; 
(2nd Qtr. 1958), 16325 A; 
(3rd Qtr. 1958), 16464 A 
Finance companies, formation 
(Tankers Finance Ltd., 
Tanker Charter Co.) 15704 A ; 
(Tankship Finance (U.K.), 
Ltd.), 16325 A 

Increases, U.K. parity, state- 
ment (post-Suez), 15566 A 
L aunching s (1956), 15554 B ; 
(1st half, 1957), 15704 A; 
(Bern, Esso Windsor), 15827 
A; figs. (1951), (Universe 
Commander, Universe Chal- 
lenger, Universe Admiral, 
Agrigenfum, Oklahoma Getig, 
Minnehoma, Tidewater, Esso 
Durham }, 16168 A; (British 
Duchess , one unnamed), 16464 
A 

Nuclear propulsion, U.K. pro- 
ject, 15704 A ; Japanese 
project, 16168 A 
Orders (B.P. Tanker Co., etc.), 
15704 A ; (National Bulk 
Canters Inc.), 15827 A 
World tonnage (1956), 15338 A; 
(end 1956), 15704 A; (mid. 
1957), 15989 A; (mid. 1958), 
16545 C 

Territorial Waters. 

China (Communist Govemmt.), 
extension from 3 to 12 miles, 
proclamation, U.K., UJS. non- 
recognition, Soviet acceptance, 
16387 A 

Definition, Law ©f the Sea 
Conference (1958), discussion, 
resolution, disagreement on 
extent, 16411 A 

Faroe Is., extension to 12 mites, 
Far6ese proposal, BJEL-Banlsh 
talks, 10489 A 

Iceland, extension to- 12 miles, 
XJ.K., French non-recognition, 
Soviet recognition, Belg., 
Banish, W. German,. Noth., 
Norweg., Swedish protests, 
16478 A 

Indonesia, extension to 12 miles 
outside perimeter of Indo- 
nesian archipelago, claim, Aus. 
French, Japanese, Noth., N.Z., 
U.K., U.S. non-recognition, 
16043 A 
Turkey, 

VskUdar, loss, 16112 G 
United Kingdom. 

Birkenhead Shipyard (Carnmell 
Laird), expansion plans, 
15764 A 

British Transport Commission’s 
fleet, see main hdg. United 
Kingdom, subhdg. “ Trans- 
port.” 

Cutty Sark, permanent Perth 
(Greenwich), 15761 E 
Liners, orders (P. and O., 
Cunard, Can. Pac.), 15704 A ; 
keel-layings (Oriana, one un- 
named), order (Can. Pac.), 
15989 A , (Orient and Pacific 
Line, Canberra ), order cancel- 
led (Canard), 16168, A 
Nuclear propulsion, new com- 
pany, formation, atomic 
tanker, construction , plans, 
25794 A 

Shipbuilding, lead lost to Japan 
(1956), 15338 A; Japanese 
lead maintained (1957), 15989 

- A , 

United States. 

North Atlantic, new passenger 
1 line (American Banner), opera- 
tion, 16325 A 


SHIPPING (coni.) 

United States. 

Nuclear propulsion, merchant 
ship (ms. Savannah), keel- 
laying, 16202 C 
Super-liners, second, construct- 
ion, President Eisenhower’s 
proposal, 15496 A ; second 
and third, construction ap- 
proved by U.S. Senate, 16325 
A 

World Construction. 

Figs. (1956), 15338 A; (1st 
Qtr. 1957), 15554 B; (2nd 
Qtr. 1957), 15704 A; (3rd 
Qtr. 1957), 15827 A; (end 

1957) , 15989 A; (1st Qtr. 

1958) , 16168 A; (2nd Qtr. 
1958), 16325 A; (3rd Qtr. 
1958), 16464 A 

Merchant shipping launched 
(1938, 1957), chart, 16168 A 
Orders, decline, cancellations 
(1st Qtr. 1958), 16168 A ; (2nd 
Qtr. 1958), 16325 A 

World Launchings. 

Evgenia Niarchos, Empress of 
England , Sylvania, Staiendam, 
GripshoLm, George F. Getty, 
Universe Leader, 15338 A ; 
Bern, Esso Windsor, 15827 A ; 
Lenin, 15908 C ; Pendenms 
Castle, 15989 A; Pendenms 
Castle, Federico C., 16168 A ; 
Rotterdam, unnamed tanker, 
British Duchess, 16464 A 
Figs. (1956), 15554 B ; (Japan, 
U.K., Germany, Jan. -Oct. 
1957), 15827 A ; (1957), 16168 
A 

World Tonnage. 

Figs. (1956), 15338 A; (mid. 
1957), 15989 A ; (mid. 1958), 
16545 C 

Laid-up tonnage, figs. (4th 
Qtr. 1957, 1st Qtr. 1958), 
10108 A 


SIAM* 

Cabinet. 

Pihnl Songgram Cahnt., new 
formation, 15615 A ; resigna- 
tions, overthrow (Army coup), 
15773 A 

Pot© Sarasin Cab., formation, 
15773 A; resignation, 15988 
A 

Revolutionary Party, assump- 
tion of power, 16492 A 
Tfaanom Kittikachom Cabinet, 
formation, 15988 A ; dismissal 
(military coup), 16492 A 

Cambodia, Relations with. 

Pibul Songgram, ex-Premier, 
political asylum in Cambodia 
granted, 15773 A 

Constitution. 

Revision, Cttee. apptd. (Got. 
1958), 16492 A 

Suspension (Cot. 1958), 16492 A 
Elections. 

General, results, 15615 A ; 
new elections, announcement, 
15773 A; results, 15988 A 

Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Indonesian President, 
Bangkok visit, 16081 A 
Internal Disorders. 

Martial law, proclamation 
(Army coup),. 15773 A ; again 
proclaimed (military _ coup, 
Oct. 1958), arrests, 16492 A 
International Bank. 

Loans, 15830 A 
Israel, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations, establi- 
shed, 15772 D 
Japan, Relations with. 

Kishi, Mr., Japanese Prime 
Minister, Bangkok visit, 15058 
A 


SIAM (cent.) 

Mekong Basin. 

Development project, see main 
hdg. United Nations Organiza- 
tion, subhdg. 4 ‘Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far 
East.” 

National Assembly. 

Dissolution (Oct, 1958), 16492A 
Resignations, dissolution, pro- 
visional Assembly appointed, 
15773 A 

Opium Smoking. 

Banned, 16540 B 
Pakistan, Relations with. 
Friendship treaty, signature, 
16402 C 

Fhao Sriyanond, General, 

Flight to Europe, 15773 A 
Interior, Minister of, appoint- 
ment, 15615 A; resignation, 
15773 A 

Police, chief, resignation offer, 
15615 A; dismissal, 15773 A 
Pibul Songgram, Field-Marshal. 
Flight to Cambodia, 15773 A 
Prime Minister, re-appointmt., 
15615 A; overthrow (Army 
coup), 15773 A 
Political Parties. 

Abolition (Oct. 1958), 10492 A 
Details, 15615 A 
Legalization, 15615 A 
National Socialist Party, for- 
mation, 15988 A 
Pote Sarasin, Nas. 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
policy statement, 15773 A; 
resignation, 15988 A 
“ Revolutionary Party/' ad- 
viser, 16492 A 

SEATO, Sec.-Gen., appoint- 
ment, 15644 F, temporary 
resignation, re-appointment, 
15992 E 

Prapart Charusathien, Lt.-Gen. 
Interior, Minister of, apptmt., 
15773 A; re-apptmt., 15988 A; 
resignation, 16492 A 
Revolutionary Party, Director 
of Civil Affairs, appointment, 
16492 A 

Revolutionary Party. 

Leader, F.-M. Sarit Thanarat, 
16492 A 

Military coup , power assumed, 
16492 A 

Sarit Thanarat, Field-Marshal. 
Army coup, leader, Pibul Govt, 
overthrown, Military Gover- 
nor, Bangkok appointment, 
15773 A 

Defence Minister, appointment, 
15615 A; resignation, 15773 
A 

National Socialist Party, leader, 
15988 A 

Revolutionary Party, leader, 
absolute power, assumption 
(Oct. 1958), 16492 A 
Thanom Kittikachom, General. 
Prime Mm., apptmt., 15988 A ; 
resignation, 16492 A 
Revolutionary Party, deputy 
leader, 16492 A 
Tin. 

Export quotas (1958), fixed, 
16407 A 

United States, Relations with. 
Army coup (Pibul Govt, over- 
thrown), U.S. reactions, 15773 
A 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Wan Waithayakon, Prince. 
Foreign Minister, re-apptmt., 
U.N.O., Siam, representative, 
15773 A ; 15777 A ; Foreign 
Minister, re-apptmt., 15988 A , 
resignation, Siamese rep. to 
U.N., apptmt. retained, 16492 
A 

SEATO, Manila mtg. (Mar. 
1958), attendance, 10131 A 


SIERRA LEONE. 

See mam hdg. British West 
Africa. 

SINGAPORE. 

Black, Sir Robert. 

Governor, transfer, 15732 C 
Christmas Island (Indian Ocean). 
Administration, transfer to 
Australia, criticism 15590 A, 
Aust., U.K. legislation, com- 
pensation paid to Singapore 
Government, 16189 A ; com- 
pletion, 16424 F 
Citizenship. 

Citizenship Bill, provisions, 
enactment, 15890 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Malayan Airways Ltd., re- 
organization, Singapore Govt.’s 
shareholding, announcement, 
15821 A 
Civil Service. 

Malayanization, commission’s 
report. Govt/s proposals, Leg. 
Assembly approval, 15293 A 
Communist Party, 

Chinese schools, infiltration, 
arrests, deportations (1956), 
15558 footnote ; further ar- 
rests, 15890 A 

Communist plot, Govt, state- 
ment, arrests, 15890 A 
Trade Unions, infiltration, de- 
tentions, etc. (1956), 15557 A ; 
continued activities, further 
detentions, 15890 A 
Constitution. 

Self-govt., renewal of discus- 
sions with U.K., Mr. Lim Yew 
Hock’s preparatory talks (Lon- 
don), 15293 A ; London conf., 
agreement on internal self- 
govt., creation of U.K. -Sing. 
Internal Security Council, ex- 
ternal relations and defence 
reserved to U.K., Singapore 
Leg. Assembly approval, dis- 
agreement on disqualification 
of subversive detainees for 
first general election, 15557 A ; 
Singapore all-party delega- 
tion’s London visit, discus- 
sions, State of Singapore Bill, 
enactment, Order-in-Ccl (re- 
vised constitution), drafted, 
Singapore examination, 16427 
A 

Defence. 

Fortress base to be maintained 
(Mr. Sandys’s statemt*), 15815 
A 

Naval dockyard, retention, an- 
nouncement, 16077 A 
Nuclear weapons, no intention 
to store in S.E, Asia (Mr. 
Sandys’s statement), 15815 A 
Royal Malayan Navy, transfer 
to Malayan Federation, agree- 
ment, 15793 A; 16275 B; 
transfer completed, Singapore 
ceremony, 16402 A 
Economic Development. 

Urban development, plan, 
15293 A 
Education. 

Chinese schools, Communist 
infiltration, arrests, deporta- 
tions of teachers, students’ 
strike, riots (1956), 15558 
footnote ; further arrests, 
Chung Chen school, principal 
detained, 15890 A; released 
from detention, 16427 A 
Education Bill, provisions, en- 
actment, 15890 A 
Elections. 

By-elections, results, 15056 0 
Municipal elections, results, 
16427 A 

Goode, Mr. W. A. C. 

Governor, apptmt., 15732 C 
Governor. 

* Black, Sir R., transfer, 15732 C 
Goode, Mr. W., apptmt., 15732 
C 



SINGAPORE (cont.) 

Internal Disturbances* 

Riots (1956), 15558, footnote 
Internal Security. 
Anti-subversive legislation (de- 
tention powers, etc.), 16427 A 
Communist activities (schools, 
trad© unions), arrests, etc., 
15558 footnote ; Communist 
plot. Govt, statomt., further 
arrests, 15890 A 
Judiciary. 

Chief Justice, apptmt. (Tan 
Ah Tak), 16427 A 
Languages. 

Official languages (Malay, 
Mandarin Chinese, Tamil, 
English), Leg. Assembly’s de- 
cision, 15293 A 
Lee Kuan Yew, Mr. 

Govt, anti-communist policy, 
criticism, 15890 A 
People's Action Party, Sec. 
Gen., resignation, 15890 A 
Self govt , renewal of consti- 
tutional discussions with U.K., 
Govt, action supported, 15293 
A ; London Conf., attendance, 
15557 A 

Lina Yew Hock, Mr. 

Communist activities, Govt, 
counter-measures, statement, 
15890 A 

Self-government, renewal of 
constitutional discussions with 
U.K., preparatory talks (Lon- 
don), 15293 A ; London conf., 
agreement on Internal self- 
govt., statements, 15557 A 
Subversive detainees, protest 
against U.K. Insistence on 
disqualification for first general 
eleotion, 15557 A 
Local Government. 

City Connell, district oounoils, 
proposed creation, 15293 A ; 
City Council, first mooting, 
10427 A 

Malayan Federation, Relations 
with. 

Royal Malayan Navy, transfer 
to Federation, agrmt., 15798 
A; 36275 B ; Singapore 
ceremony, 16402 A 
Marshall, Mr. David. 

Govt, anti-communist policy, 
criticism, 15890 A 
Labour Front, resign., 15557 A 
Leg, Assembly, resign., 15557 A 
London Conf. (1957), agree- 
ment, criticism, 15557 A; 
15890 A 

Workers' Party, formation, an- 
nouncement, party executive, 
membership. 15890 A 
People*® Action Party. 
Communist penetration, Govt, 
allegations, arrests of P.A.P. 
offlolals, 15890 A 
Govt, anti-communist policy, 
criticism, 15558 footnote. 

Self govt., renewal of consti- 
tutional discussions with U.K., 
Govt, action supported, 15293 
A; 15557 A 

Split (Mr. Lee Kuan Yew's 
resignation), 15890 A 

Trade Unions. 

Communist infiltration, arrests 
(1956), 15558 footnote; con- 
tinued activities, further de- 
tentions, 15890 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Macmillan, Mr., Singapore visit, 
16041 A 
War Memorial, 

Kranji Memorial, unveiling, 
15426 B 
Workers’ Party. 

Formation, policy statement, 
1589© A 


SOCIALIST 

INTERNATIONAL, 

General Council. 

Strasbourg meetmg (1957), 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, M. 
Khrushchev's letter to W. 
Europ. Socialist, Labour Par- 
ties, individual replies to be 
sent, deoision, 15831 A 
Hungary. 

Nagy, M., Maloter, Gen., execu- 
tion, denunciation, 16231 A 
Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslav political trials (Pavlo- 
vich, Krekloh, etc.), request to 
Pres. Tito to meet deputation 
(Bevan, Lie, Probst), no 
reply from Yugoslav Govt., 
entry visas refused, 16067 A 

SOMALIA (formerly Italian 
Somaliland). 

United States, Relations with. 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

SOMALILAND (French). 

Constitutional Status. 

See main hdg. French Union. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

African National Congress. 
General elections (Apr. 1958), 
strike threat. Govt, counter- 
action, strike called off, 16169 
A 

Native reserves, entry to, ban, 
16138 A 
Air Force, 

Re-organization, announoemt,, 
16287 A 
Army. 

Chief of Staff (Bierman vice 
Grobbelaar), 16287 A; corri- 
gendum, 16297 F 
Re-organization, announoemt., 
16287 A 
By-elections. 

Results (Rondebosch, Yeoville), 
16277 A 
Cabinet. 

Strydom Cabinet, apptmts. (de 
Wot Nel, le Roux), 161G9 A ; 
resignation, 16369 B 
Verwoerd Cabinet, formation, 
16309 B ; re-organization, 
10449 C 
Chief Justice. 

Appointment (Fagan vice 
CentUvres), 15327 A 
Conservative Party. 

Coetzee, Mr., adherence to 
National Party, 15378 A 
Dissolution, 15378 A 
Currency. 

Decimal coinage, proposed in- 
troduction, Commission's re- 
port (change recommended, 
estimated cost, target date, 
etc.), 16424 E 
Defence, 

(See also subhdgs, Air Force, 
Army and Navy.) 

Armed forces, re-organization, 
announcement, 16287 A 
S.A, defence, London talks, 
statement (U.K.-S.A. co-op- 
eration, High Commission Ter- 
ritories, radar network, over- 
flying rights), 15792 B ; High 
Commission territories, 

defonco planning facilities, 
agreement, 16287 A 
Union Defence Forces, appoint- 
ments, Commandant-General 
(Melville vice Klopper), Insp.- 
General (Grobbelaar vice Mel- 
ville), 16287 A ; corrigendum, 
16297 F 
Diamonds. 

See main hdg., letter D. 


SOUTH AFRICA (cont.) 

Diplomatic Service. 

(See also subheading High 
Commissioners below). 
Apptmts., Belgium (Jordaan), 
16561 A 

Bdnges, Dr. Theophllu® E. 
Finance Minister, appointment, 
16449 C 

Interior, Minister of, resigna- 
tion, 16449 G 
Education. 

Separate University Education 
Bill, parity, debate, reference 
to Commission, widespread 
academic opposition, 15798 A 
Elections. 

By-elections, see separate sub- 
hdg. 

General elections (Apr. 1958), 
results, 16169 A 
Erasmus, Mr. Francois C. 
Armed forces, re-organisation, 
statement, 16287 A 
Defence Minister, re-apptmt., 
16449 C 

Defence talks (London), 15792 
B 

Visits (London, Washington), 
15792 B 
Foreign Assets. 

Figs, (end 1956), 16371 A 
Foreign Liabilities. 

Figs, (end 1956), 16371 A 
Graaff, Sir de VilHera. 

United Party, policy, statemt., 
16169 A 

High Commission Territories. 
(See also main hdg., letter H.) 
Defence, S.A. radar network, 
overflying rights, agreement, 
15792 B ; planning facilities, 
agreement, 16287 A 
High Commissioners. 

Apptmts., U.K. (Van Rhljn), 
10449 O; Canada (Kirsten), 
16561 A 

House of Assembly. 

National flag, anthem, parity. 

debates, 15742 A 
India, Relations with. 

Indian minority, apartheid 
policy, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
debates, see main hdg. United 
Nations Organization, 

Indian Steamship Co , vessels’ 
boyoott of S.A. ports, 15402 B 
S. African nationals in India, 
movement controlled, 15398 D 
International Bank. 

Loans, 15830 A 
Legislation. 

Flag Amendment Bill, enact- 
ment, 15742 A 

Racial legislation, see special 
subhdg. below. 

Special Criminal Courts Amend- 
ment Bill, enactment, 16350 A 
Louw, Mr. Eric. 

Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters' Conf. (London, 1957), 
participation, 15637 A 
External Affairs, Minister, re- 
apptmt., 16449 C 
S.A. withdrawal from F.N. 
Gen. Aesbly. (11th session), 
statement, 15505 A 
Melville, Major-General S. A. 
Union Defence Forces, Com- 
mandant-General, appointmt., 
10287 A 

National Anthem. 

“God save the Queen," use 
discontinued, 15742 A 
National Flag. 

Union Jack, use discontinued, 
15742 A 

Nationalist Party. 

Leader (Verwoerd vice Strydom, 
deceased), 16369 B 
Parliamentary party, Mr. 
Coetzee, adherence, 15378 A 
Policy statement (Mr. Strydom, 
April 1958), 16169 A 
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SOUTH AFRICA (cont.) 

Naude, Mr. Jozua F. 

Finance Minister, resignation, 
10449 C 

Interior, Minister of, apptmt., 
16449 O 
Navy, 

Recruitment, Active Citizens 
Force apptmts., discontinu- 
ance, 16287 A 

Shnonstown base, transfer to 
S.A. Navy, 15461 A 
Strength, 15461 A 
U.K. frigate (H.M.S. Wrangler) 
acquisition, 15461 A 
Oppenhelmer, Sir B. 

Death, 16130 E 

Oppenheimer Memorial Trust, 
creation, 16130 E 
Racial Legislation. 

Bantu Investment Corporation 
Bin, see Vol. XII 
Industrial Conciliation Amend- 
ment Bill, see Vol. XII 
Native Laws Amendment Bill, 
see Vol. XII 

Promotion of Bantu Self- 
Government Bill, see Vol. XII 
Separate University Education 
Bill, parity, debate, reference 
to Commission, 15798 A 
U.N. Gen. AsBbly. debates, see 
main hdg. United Nations 
Organization. 

Religious Life. 

Native Laws Amendment Bill, 
seo Vol XII 

Senate Act. 

Validity, Supreme Court's de- 
cision, 15755 B 

South Africa Act Amendment Act. 
Validity, Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, 15755 B 
South-West Africa. 

Statue, U.N. Gen. Assembly, 
debates, etc., see main hdg. 
United Nations Organization. 
Strydom, Mr. Johannes G. 

Death, 16363 A 
Nationalist Party, policy, state- 
ment, 16169 A 
Supreme Court. 

Senate Act, S.A. Act Amend- 
ment Act, validity upheld, 
15755 B 

Swart, Mr. Charles R. 

Minister of Justice, re-apptmt., 
10449 C 

Prime Minister (actg.), apptmt., 
16363 A ; relinquishment, 
16369 B 

Special Criminal Courts Amend- 
ment Bill, parity, statement, 
16350 A 

"Treason Trial.*’ 

Preliminary hearings, 10138 A 
Special Criminal Court, appoint- 
ment, trial, opening, defence 
objections to two judges, Mr. 
Justice * Ludorf withdraws, 
16350 A ; see also Vol. XII 
United Kingdom Relations with. 
" God save the Queen," Union 
Jack, S.A. use, discontinued, 
15742 A 

Simonstown naval base, trans- 
fer to S.A. Navy, 16461 A 
South African defence, Lon- 
don talks, U.K. Ministry of 
Defence, statement (defence 
co-operation, High Commis- 
sion territories, radar network, 
over-flying rights), 15792 B ; 
High Commission territories, 
defence planning facilities, 
agreement, 16287 A 
U.K. frigate (H M *8 *Wr angler), 
S.A. acQuisItion, 15461 A 
United Nations Organization. 
U.N. Gen. Assembly, South 
African withdrawal from 11th 
session, protest against debates 
on apartheid policy and Indian 
minority, 15505 A ; full S.A. 
membership, resumption, 
16299 A 
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SOUTH AFRICA (cant.) 

United Party. 

Policy statement (Sir de V. 
Gra&ff, April 1958), 18168 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Erasmus, Mr., Defence Mm., 
XJ.S. visit (radar equipment), 
15792 B 

Verwoerd, Dr. Hendrik Freusdhu 
nationalist Party, leader, elec- 
tion, 16369 B 

Prime Minister, appmt., policy 
statement, 16369 B 
Viijoen, Mr. Johannes H. 

Death, 16169 A 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(SEATO). 

Budget. 

Figs. (1958-59), 16131 A 
Cambodia, Relations with. 
Cambodian inclusion in SEATO, 
Cambodian rejection (Noro- 
dom Sihanouk's statement), 
15706 A 
Connell. 

Meetings (Canberra), coirmrrmf- 
qu6 (intensification of anti- 
subversion programme, eco- 
nomic progress, proposed ap- 
pointment of Secretary-Gen., 
etc.), Mr. Dulles's statement 
on U.S. non-recognition of 
Communist China, 15452 A, 
(Manila, Mar. 1958), com- 
munique (Co mmunist menace, 
economic progress, Aust., U.S. 
grants, relations, with other 
organizations, defence college, 
proposed ‘establishment, etc.), 
16131 A 

Membership, Australian rep. 
(Waller vice, Hay), New Zeal- 
and rap. (Crew vice Shanahan), 
16561 A 

Cultural Co-operation, 
Programme (fellowships, educa- 
tional assistance, etc.), 15452 A 

Military , Advisers, meetings 
(Bagnio, Canberra), 15452 A 
Remanent Military Planning 
Office (Bangkok), creation, 
15452 A 

Secretariat, Secretary-General 
to b© appointed, 15452 A; 
appointment (Nai Pole Sara- 
sin), 15644 F 
Pete Sarasan, Nai. 
Secretary-General, appoint- 
ment, 15644 F ; tempy. re- 
signation, re-appointment, 
15992 E 
Reports. 

Annual report (1956-57), 15452A 
Secretariat. 

Deputy Sec. -Gen., apptmt., 
(Worth), 15644 F 
Sea-Gen., to be appointed, 
15452 A; Nai Pot© Sarasin, 
appointed, 15644 F; tem- 
porary resignation, reapptmt., 
15992 E 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
SEATO, Soviet denunciation 
(Mar. 1958), Asian collective 
Peace pact, proposal. 16128 A 
Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
S. Vietnamese non-membership, 
SEATO “ protection ” wel- 
comed (Pres, Ngo’s state- 
ment), 15896 C 

SOUTH PACIFIC 
COMMISSION. 

Secretary-General. 

Smith, Mr. T., appointed vice 
Dr. R. Bedell, 15834 C 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

See under main hdg. South 
Africa. I 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

(For Federal affairs see main 
hdg. Rhodesia and Ny as alan d 
Federation.) 

Cabinet. 

Todd Cabinet, reorganization, 
15865 A ; resignations 
(Fletcher, Hatty, Stumbles, 
Ellman-Brown), re-formation, 
caretaker role announced, 
16008 A ; resig., 16028 B 
Whitehead Cabinet, formation, 
16028 B; split, Mr. Todd's 
withdrawal, resignation, 16165 
A; new formation, 16244 A 
Elections. 

By-elections, results (Hillside), 
16165 A 

General elections, date aimed. 
(June 1958), 16165 A ; results, 
16244 A 

Electoral Reform. 

Electoral Amendment Bill, pro- 
visions, enactment, 15781 A; 
promulgation, 15878 A ; pre- 
ferential vote, regulations pub- 
lished, 16244 A 
Tredgold Commission, report, 
criticisms. Govt.'s qualified 
acceptance, 15781 A 
Steel. 

Denationalization, S. Rhodesian 
Government agrmt. withU.K., 
S.R., and S.A. private com- 
panies, signature, 15423 D 
Development plans, 15423 D 
Todd, Mr. Garfield. 

Labour and Social Welfare, 
Minister, apptmt., 16028 B ; 
resignation, 16165 A 
Prime Minister, resignation, 
16028 B 

United Fed. Party (S. Rhod. 
Div.), leader, defeat, 16008 A ; 
withdrawal from, 16165 A 
United Rhodesia Party (S. 
Hhod. Div.), resuscitation, 
16165 A 

■ United Federal Party ($. Rhode- 
sian Division). 

Leader, Whitehead vice Todd, 
1G008 A 

United Federal Party-Rhodesia 
Party merger, announcement, 
16028 B ; split, 16165 A 
United Rhodesia Party (S. Rho- 
desian Division). 

Resuscitation, 16165 A 
Whitehead, Sir Edgar. 

Electoral defeat (Hillside by- 
election), 18165 A 
Federal Minister in U.S., ap- 
pointment, 15453 B 
Prime Minister, appointment, 
16028 B; resignation, 16165 
A; re-apptmt., 16244 A 
United Fed. Party (S. Rhod. 
Div.), leader, election, 16008 A 

SOVIET UNION. 

Afghanistan, Relations with. 
Zahir Shah, King, Moscow visit, 
ft. communiques, 15708 D 
Agriculture. 

Agricultural machinery, trans- 
fer from machine and tractor 
stations to collective farms, 
M. Khrushchev's proposals, 
16038 A ; policy approved, 
16101 A 

Compulsory deliveries abolished 
for individual holdings of 
collective farmers, decree, 
15639 A ; 15690 B ; com- 

plete replacement by State 
purchase, 16313 B 
Development (1917-57), M. 
Khrushchev's review, 15899 A; 
East U.S.S.R. (1954-57), future 
plans, 16038 A 

Mechanization, progress, 15690 
B 


SOVIET UNION (coat.) 

Agriculture. 

Production, increases (1953-56), 
15690 B ; (East U.S.S.R., 
1954-57), 16038 A 
Air Force. 

Strength, NATO estimate, 
16238 A 

Albania, Relations with. 

Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64-party “ peace mani- 
festo," 15938 C 
Soviet economic, technical aid, 
agreement, 1 5935 U 
Zhukov, Marshal, Albanian 
visit, 15843 A 
Antarctica. 

See main hdg., letter A. 
Armed Forces. 

(See also Air Force, Army, 
Navy.) 

Reduction, anneemt., 15960 D ; 
16301 A 

Strength, U.K. estimate, 16029 
A ; NATO estimate, 16238 A 

Army. 

Commands, apptmts., Trans- 
caucasian (Rokossovsky), 
15855 D ; relinquishment, 
Transcausasian (Rokossovsky) , 
apptmts., Sov. forces in Ger. 
(Zakharov), Soviet ground 
forces (Grechko vice Malinov- 
sky), 15992 A 

Communist Party control, re- 
affirmation (Zhukov dismissal) 
15843 A 

Equipment (Oct. revolution, 
40th anniversary parade), de- 
tails, 15899 A 

Strength, NATO estimate, 
16238 A 

Zhukov, Marshal, criticized by 
Marshal Kornev, officers, 
15843 A 

Astronomy. 

See main heading, letter A. 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Controlled thermo -nuclear re- 
actions, Soviet-U.K.-U.S. re- 
search co-operation, announce- 
ments, 16514 A 
Czech. -Sov. agreemt., 15759 A 
Nuclear power stations, 
reactors, progress (1951-58), 
16514 A 

Nuclear tests, detection, 
Geneva conference of experts, 
see under main hdg. Atomic 
Energy and Research. 

Nuclear weapons, further tests, 
15468 B; 15540 A; tests 
resumed, 15744 A ; further 
tests (Sep.-Dee. 1957), 16012 A; 
further tests (Feb., Mar. 1958), 
16095 B ; Soviet suspension 
of tests. Supreme Soviet’s 
resolution (Mar. 1958), 16101 
A ; total tests carried out 
(1949-58), U.K., U.S. esti- 
mates, 16125 A ; tests re- 
sumed (Sep., Oct. 1958), 
16442 A 

Peaceful uses, Soviet offer of 
fissionable material, training, 
research facilities to I.A.E.A., 
15845 A 

Shipping, nuclear propulsion, 
see suhhdg. Shipping below. 
Austria, Relations with. 
Mtkoyan M., visit, talks, state- 
ment, 15552 A 

Oil, Austrian deliveries to 
U.S.8.R., 50 p.o. reduction, 
agreement, 16310 A 
Raab, Dr., Aust. Chancellor, 
U.S.S.R. visit, jt. Aust.-Sov. 
communique (Austrian on de- 
liveries, trade relations, etc.), 
16310 A 

** Summit " conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade (1958-60), arrangements, 
15963 A 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Baghdad Fact. 

Soviet denunciation (Jan. '5 8), 
16025 B 
Banking. 

State Bank, chairman, appoint- 
ments (Bulganin), 16101 A; 
(Korovuahkin vice Bulganin), 
16347 C 

Belgium, Relations with. 

Civil aviation (Brussels-Moscow 
service), agreement, 16311 B 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin's 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Belgium 
(Deo. '57), ** Summit " conf., 
proposal (Jan. '58), 15975 A 
Trade, Belgian export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Budget. 

Details (1957), 15575 A 
Bulganin, Marshal Nikolai. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, correspon- 
dence with Mr. Nehru, 15308 
A ; Anglo-French-Israell re- 
jection of demand for com- 
pensation to Egypt, 15370 A 
Anglo-Soviet relations, Bul- 
ganin-Macmillan correspon- 
dence, 15625 A ; second letter 
from Marshal Bulganin (Jul. 
1957), Mr. Macnnllan’s reply, 
15975 A; Mr. Macmillan's 
broadcast (non-aggression 
pact, proposal, Jan. 1958), 
15991 A 

“ Anti-Party Group," member- 
ship, M. Khrushchev's allega- 
tions (Nov. 1958), 16510 E 
Chou En-lal, Mr., Moscow dis- 
cussionfl, joint statement, 
15463 A 

Czech. -Sov. relations, joint 
statement with President 
Zapotocky, 15759 A 
Danish defence (NATO mem- 
bership), Bulganin - Hansen 
correspondence, 15625 A 
Disarmament, correspondence 
with President Eisenhower, 
Sir A. Eden, M. Mollet, etc., 
15517 A; notes to all U.N. 
member-nations, NATO coun- 
tries, Spain, Switzerland (Dec. 
1957), 15975 Aj replies by 
President Eisenhower, Mr. 
Macmillan (Jan. 1958), 16069A 
Franco-Soviet relations, letter 
to M. Mollet, 15625 A 
Norwegian defence (NATO 
membership), Bulganin-Ger- 
hardsen correspondence, 15625 
A 

Nuclear tests, reply to M. 
Nehru’s plea for cessation, 
16012 A 

Presidium, membership, re- 
moval, 16405 B 
Prime Minister, resignation, 
16101 A 

Soviet - W. German relations, 
correspondence with Dr. 
Adenauer, 15370 A 
State Bank, ohairman, appoint- 
ment, 16101 A; relieved, 
16347 C 

Stavropol Economic Council, 
chairman, apptmt., 16347 O 
Suez Canal crisis, Bulganin - 
Eden, Bulganln-Mollet corres- 
pondence (Sep., Oct., 1956), 
publication, 15626 A 
"Summit*' conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Bulganin- 
Menderes correspondence, 
15811 A ; second letter from 
M. Bulganin, 15919 A 
Visits (Finland), 15616 A; 

(Prague), 15759 A, 

W. Germany-Soviet delations, 
repatriation of German civil- 
ians, Bulganin * Adenauer 
correspondence, 15625 A 
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Bulgaria, Relations with. 

Bast European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, 
joint declaration, (Hungary, 
" Eisenhower doctrine ” etc.), 
15379 B 

Economic co-operation (Soviet 
long-term loan, Bulgarian 
uranium supplies, etc.), agree- 
ment, 15449 A ; shipbuilding 
agreement, 155 96 B 
Khrushchev, M., Sofia visit, 
(Bulg. Comm. Party congress), 
16229 A 

Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A; 64-party ‘‘peace mani- 
festo,” 15938 C 

Soviet economic aid, agreement 
on wheat supplies, 15369 A 
Supreme Sov. “ Peace Resolu- 
tion ” (Boo. 1957), Bulgarian 
Nat. Assembly’s endorsement, 
16018 B 

Yugov, M., Moscow visit, dis- 
cussions with Soviet leaders. 
Joint statement, 15449 A 
Burma, Relations with. 
Economic agrmt (Sov. building 
materials, services agst. Bur- 
mese rico supplies), signature, 
15910 A 

Rangoon University, laboratory 
equipment, Sov. gift, 15910 A 

Cabinet. 

Seesubhdg. Council of Ministers. 
Cambodia, Relations with. 
Cultural, scientific agreement, 
15706 A 

Diplomatic relations, establish- 
ment, 15706 A 

Norodom Sihanouk, Moscow 
, visit, jt. statement, 15796 A 
Trade agreement, 16706 A 
Canada, Relations with. 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on U.S. nuclear 
weapons, bases in Canada 
(Dec. 1957), 15975 A 
North Pacific Soal Pact, 15426A 
“ Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Canadian export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Caucasian Peoples. 

Autonomous Republics (Kabar- 
dino -Balkar, Choobon-Iugush), 
restoration, 15440 B 
Korachai - Oherkess autono- 
nomous province, formation, 
15440 B 

Repatriation, 15440 B 
Ceylon, Relations with. 

Cultural agrmt., 15994 D 
Economic, teoh. oo-operation, 
agreement, 16097 A 
Soviet loan, 16097 A 
Trade agrmt., 16097 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Chou En-lal, Mr*, Moscow 
visit, discussions With Soviet 
leaders, Jt. statement, (Middle 
East, Hungary, relations be- 
tween Communist countries, 
etc.), 15463 A 

Khrushchev, M* ( Peking visit 
(Aug. 1958), Jt. communique 
with Pres. Mao Tse-tung 
(summit conference, Middle 
East, nuclear tests, Slno-Sov. 
solidarity, etc.), 16352 A 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12 -party declaration, 15899 
A ; 04-party “ peace mani- 
festo,” 16938 O 
Quemoy crisis, see main hdg. 
China , (Nationalist Govern- 
ment), subhdg* “ Formosa 
Strait and the Offshore Is- 
lands.” 

Soviet technical aid, agrmt,, 
10352 A 
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China (Nationalist Government), 
Relations with. 

Quemoy crisis, sco main hdg. 
China (Nationalist Govern- 
ment), subhdg. ** Foxmosa 
Strait and the Offshore 
Islands.” 

Civil Aviation. 

Aircraft, now typos (TU-104A, 
TU-110, TU-114 ( Hossiya ), 

Moskva, Ukratna), 15846 A 
Amsterdam-Moscow service, 
agreement, 16266 B 
Brussels-Moscow service, agree- 
ment, 16311 B 

Cairo -Moscow service, opening, 
16545 D 

Delhi - Moscow service, agree- 
ment, 16230 O 

Bondon-Moscow air service, 
Sov.-U.K. agreemt., 15926 B , 
BEAO -Aeroflot agrmt. signed, 
16068 B 

Paris-Moscow service, opening, 
10324 B 

Propulsion, jot, turbo-jet en- 
gines, complote adoption by 
1960, announcement, 15846 A 
World's largest airliner (TU- 
114), completion, announce- 
ment, 15846 A 
Coal. 

Production (1956), 15560 B 
Communications . 

Inland sea (Novosibirsk area), 
creation, 15660 B 
Communist Party. 

Oontral Committee, secretary, 
appointment (Shepilov), 15385 
B ; expulsions (Molotov, 
Malenkov, Kaganovich), dis- 
missal (Shepilov), 15639 A; 
expulsion (Zhukov), 15843 A ; 
secretaries, appointments 
(Mukhitdinov, Ignatov, Kiri- 
chenko), 15902 A 
Congress (21st), date (Jan. ’59), 
announcement, 16405 B 
East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, 
15379 B 

First Secretary, M. Khrushchev, 
office retained when apptd. 
Prime Minister, 16101 A 
October revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Supreme 
Soviet session, M. Khrush- 
chov's report on Soviet 
achievements, 12 -party dis- 
cussions, declaration, 15899 A; 
64-party ‘‘peace manifesto,” 
signature, 15938 O 
Presidium, expulsions (Molotov, 
Malenkov, Kaganovich), de- 
motions, removals (Pervukhin, 
Saburov), enlargement, new 
membership list (July 1957), 
15639 A ; expulsion (Zhukov), 
15843 A; apptmt. (Mulchit- 
dinov), 15992 A ; removal 
(Bulganin), 16405 B 
Soviet delegation, E. Berlin 
Visit, jt. communiqud, 15785 A 
Syrlan-Turkish crisis, M. 
Khrushchev’s letter to W. 
European Socialist, Labour 
parties, rejections, 15831 A 
Constitution. 

Amendment law (economic re- 
form), adoption, 15575 A 
Control Commission. 

Creation, functions, 15746 B 
Council of Ministers. 

Bulganin Cabinet, changes, 
chairman, State Economic 
Commission (Pervukhin vice 
Saburov), 15299 A; Foreign 
Minister (Gromyko vice Shepi- 
lov), 15385 B ; changes (aboli- 
tion of industrial Ministries 
etc.), apptmts. (Pervukhin, 
Kuzmin, etc.), 15575 A; 
changes (Deputy Premiers, 
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Council of Ministers. 

Molotov, Malenkov, Kagano- 
vich, Pervukhin, Saburov, 
dismissal, Kosygin, apptmt.. 
Ministers, Pavlenko vice Mal- 
enkov), 15639 A ; Vice-Mm. 
Foreign Affairs, appointment 
(Firyubm), 15824 C; Min. of 
Defence (Malinovsky wee 
Zhukov), 15843 A ; Ministries 
of Defence Industries replaced 
by State Ctteea., apptmts.. 
Deputy Premier, D. Ustinov, 
15992 A ; resignation, 16101 A 
Khrushchev Cabinet, forma- 
tion, apptmts. (First Deputy 
Premiers, Kozlov, Mikoyan, 
Deputy Premiers, Ministers, 
Chairmen of State Cttees.), 
16101 A ; Ministry of Chemi- 
cal Industry roplaced by 
State Com., 16248 A ; change 
(Minister of Foreign Trade, 
Patolichev vice Kabanov), 
16369 D 
Currency. 

Rouble rate lowered for tourists 
and other non -commercial 
transactions, 15491 A ; corri- 
gendum, 15514 C 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
Atomic agreement, 15759 A 
Bulganin, Khrushchev, Prague 
visit, jt. communique (Sov.- 
Czech. co-operation, Soviet 
” anti-party ” purge, Czech, 
support, Germany, etc.), 15759 
A 

East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, 
Jt. declaration (Hungary, 
“ Eisenhower doctrine,” etc.), 
15379 B 

Economio Co-operation Com- 
mission, creation, 15759 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, Czech, 
support, 15759 A 
Kirichenko, M., Czechoslovak 
Communist Party congress, 
attendance, speech (attack on 
Yugoslavia, etc.), 16395 A 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64 -party " peace mani- 

festo,” 15938 O 
Prague Radio, playing of Soviet 
anthem at end of transmis- 
sions dropped, 15302 B 
Zapotoclcy, Pres., Novotny, 
Moscow visit, joint com- 
muniques, 15759 A 
Defence. 

(See also Air Force, Army, 
Navy.) 

Armed forces, reduction, an- 
nouncement, 15960 D ; 16301 
A 

Defence Industries (Aircraft, 
Defence, Radio Engineering, 
Shipbuilding), Ministries re- 
placed by State Committees, 
15992 A 

Rockets, inter-continental, suc- 
cessful tests, Soviet claims, 
15744 A 

Denmark, Relations with. 
Bulganin -Hansen correspon- 
dence (Danish defence policy, 
warnings agst., NATO bases, 
threats, Danish refutation), 
15625 A 

Danish agricultural attache, 
Soviet expulsion, 15822 B 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Denmark 
(Deo. ’57), 15975 A 
Soviet military attaohC, 
Danish expulsion, 1537 C D ; 
assistant, Danish expulsion, 
15822 B 
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Denmark, Relations with. 

Soviet naval attache, Danish 
expulsion, 15434 C 
“ Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Tin, Danish imports from 
Soviet Union, Danish restric- 
tions, 16407 A 

Trade, Danish export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Molotov, Mongolia), 
15746 B , (Menshikov, Wash- 
ington, 16069 A ; (Pervukhin, 
E, Gor.), 16101 A; Canada 
(Arutiunian), Ceylon (Yakov- 
lev), W. Germany (Smirnov), 
India (Ponomarenko), Iraq 
(Zaitsev), Israol (Bodrov), Italy 
(Kozyrev), Japan (Fedorenko), 
Morocco (Pozhidayev), Turkey 
(Ryzhov), U.S. (Menshikov), 
16561 A 

Disarmament Negotiations. 

See main hdgs. “Summit” 
Conferences, and United 
Nations Organization. 

Earth Satellites. 

See main hdg. Scientific 
Research, subhdg. ” Space 
exploration.” 

Economic Councils. 

Regional Economic Councils, 
formation, functions, 15575 
A ; progress, 15826 B 
Education. 

Educational system, reform, 
M. Khrushchev’s proposals 
(eight years general education 
plus two years industrial or 
agricultural work before uni- 
versity In lien of ten years 
general education), 16422 C 
Progress, M. Khrushchev's re- 
port (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary), 15899 A 
Universities, see separate sub- 
hdg. 

U.S. survey of Soviet educa- 
tion, 16014 A 
Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations withbolow.) 
Amer, Gen., Moscow visit, 
15906 D 

Anglo-French military Inter- 
vention In Egypt, Anglo - 
French-Isroeli rejection of 
Soviet demand for compensa- 
tion to Egypt, 15370 A 
Cultural agreement, 15814 B 
Soviet economic aid to Egypt, 
agreement, 15906 D ; im- 
plementation begun, 16228 A 
Soviet economic, technical oo- 
operation, agrmt., 15998 B 
Submarines, purchase by Egypt 
from Soviet Union, 15599 A 
** Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Textile mill equipment, Soviet 
supply contract, 15998 B 
Elections* 

Supreme Soviet, results, 16099 
D 

Electricity. 

Hydro-electric projects, Lenin 
Volga Station (Kuibyshev), 
opening, 16350 B 
Output (1956), 15560 B 
Euratom, Relations with. 

Soviet attack on Euratom pro- 
ject, proposals for all-Euro- 
pean co-operation in atomic 
energy, 15461 O 

European Common Market, Re- 
lations with. 

Soviet attack on Common 
Market project, proposals lor 
all-European oo-operatlon In 
economic developxnt., 154610 
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Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Loans, discontinuance of issue 
from 1958, redemption of 
previous loans* 20 -yr. post- 
ponement, 15575 A 

Finland* Relations with. 

Bulganin, IDirushchev, Hel- 
giniH visit, joint statement, 
15616 A 

Butter, Soviet purchase in 
exchange for wheat* 16312 A 
Fagerholm, M-, Moscow visit, 
discussions with Soviet lea- 
ders, it. statement, 15385 A 
Kekkonen, Finnish President. 
U.S.S.R. visit, Jt. connmmi- 
(Soviet loan, preliminary 
agrmt., Saimaa Canal, Fin. 
use* preliminary negotiations, 
etc.), proposals for jt. indus- 
trial projects, etc., 16312 A 
Trade agreements (1957), 15385 
A *, (1958), 16312 A 
Five-Year Plans. 

Plan for 1956-60 (sixth plan), 
report on weaknesses in State 
planning, revised directives, 
15299 A; 1957 Plan, adop- 
tion, 15575 A; replacement 
by Seven-year plan (1959-65), 
announcement, 15826 B 
ForeignEconomic Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Chairman (Perwokhin), 15701 
E ; (Skachkov vice Pervu- 
khin), 16101 A 
Creation, 15701 E 
Deputy Chairman, appointmt. 
(Saharov), 15992 A 
France, Relations' with. 

Algeria, jt. Soviet-U . A.R. at- 
tack on French policy, French 
protest, 16228 A 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Soviet de- 
mand for Angio-Frenoh-Isr. 
compensation to Egypt, Fr. 

, rejection, 15370 A 
Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
ra^nrfhlllMes In E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchev’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German,. VJL. f TJ.Sr re- 
actions, Free (Sty status for 
W. B erlin, Soviet Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A ; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months* time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Civil aviation, Paris-Moscow 
service, opening, 16324 B 
Disarmament, Bulganin -Mollet 
correspondence, 15517 A; Mar. 
Bulganin’s note, warnings on 
NATO nuclear "bases in France 
(Dec. 1957), 15975 A 
Franco-Soviet relations (appeal 
for closer relations and Fr.- 
So v. co-operation for European 
collective security). President 
Bulganin’s letter to M. MoIIet, 
15625 A 

German reunification, U.K.- 
Fr.-U.S.-West German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A; Bundestag resolu- 
tion (July 1958), W. German 
Government’s proposals (Sep.) 
to France, Soviet Union, 
U.K., U.S. for 4-Power com- 
mission, E. German counter- 
proposals, Soviet supporting 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
Fr., U.K., U.S. replies (support 
for W. German proposals), 
second Bundestag resolution 
(Ocfc.), Adenauer-Smimov 
mtgs., Soviet-W. German note 
exchanges, 1650 5 A 
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France, Relations with. 

Middle East, 4-Power declara- 
tion (“ Six Principles ”), Sov. 
proposal, 15370 A ; French 
rejection, farther note ex- 
change, 15625 A ; further note 
exchange (Sep. 1957), 15975 A 

Railway eqpt., French supply, 
Sov. order, 15703 D 

Suez Canal crisis, Bulganin- 
Mollet correspondence (Sep., 
Oct. 1956), publication, 15625 
A 

“ Summit ” conferences, see 
rrmin hdg., letter S. 

Trade agreement (1957-60), 
15402 A 

Trade, French export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 

Germany (Eastern), Relations 

with. 

Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities in E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchev’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet GovL’s 
proposals, 16505 A ; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months’ time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Chemical industry (Sov. credits, 
raw materials, E. German 
products), agrmt., 16076 A 
Commerce, navigation, treaty 
signed, 15818 C 
Consular agreement, 15648 C 
Credit agreement, 15818 C 
Cultural co-operation, expan- 
sion, 15352 A 

German reunification, Bunde- 
stag resolution (July 1958), 
W. Ger man Govt.*s proposals 
(Sep.) to France, Soviet Union, 
U.K.* U.S. for 4-Power com- 
mission, E. German counter- 
proposals, Soviet supporting 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
Fr., U.K., U.S. replies (support 
for W. German proposals), 
second Bundestag resolution 
(Oct.), Adenauer-Smimov 
mtgs., Soviet-W. German note 
exchanges, 16595 A 
Grotewohl - XJIbricht Moscow 
visit, discussions with Soviet 
leaders, joint communique 
(political and economic agree- 
ments, German reunification, 
etc.)* 15352 A 

Khrushchev, Gromyko, Miko- 
yan, etc., E. German visit, 
jt. communique (disarmamt. 
re -unification, party unity, 
etc.), 15785 A 

Khrushchev, M., Volkskammer 
speech, 15785 A 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64 -party " peace mani- 
festo,” 15938 G 
Scientific and technical co- 
operation, expansion, 15352 A 
Soviet economic aid (credits, 
increased raw material sup- 
plies), Moscow agTmt., 15352 
A ; further talks planned, 
15785 A ; agreements signed, 
15818 C 

Soviet troops in E. Germany, 
forthcoming agreements on 
status, 15352 A; agreement, 
15500 C; reduction (41,000), 
announcement, 15960 D 
Tirade (3-yr.), agreemt., 15818 C 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities in E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchev's speech, 
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Germany (Western), Relation, 
with. 

Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A 5 Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S.* 
six-months’ time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Commerce, navigation, agrmt., 
16178 A 

Consular convention, 16178 A 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note* warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases m W. Germany 
(Dec. ’57), 15975 A; nnclear 
weapons, rocket bases in W. 
Germany, further Soviet war- 
ning (Mar. 1958), 16101 A 
German civilians in U.S.S.R., 
repatriation, Buiganin-Aden- 
auer correspondence, Soviet- 
W. German Notes, impasse, 
15625 A ; Soviet - W Ger- 
man Red Cross discussions 
(1957), German scientists, 
return (Jan. 1958), mutual 
return of nationals, Sov-W. 
Ger. agreement (April 1958), 
16178 A 

German reunification, U.K - 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khr ushchev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A; Bundestag resolu- 
tion (July 1958), W. German 
Government’s proposals (Sep) 
to France, Soviet Union, 
U.K,, U.S. for 4 -Power com- 
mission, E. German counter- | 
proposals, Soviet supporting 
notes to France, U.K., U.S.* 
Fr., U.K., U.S. replies (support 
for W. German proposals), 
second Bundestag resolution 
(Oct.), Adenauer-Smimov 
mtgs., Soviet-W. German note 
exchanges, 16505 A 
Khrushchev, M., attack on 
Federal Govt. (Volkskammer 
speech), 15785 A 
Lebanon, U.S. troop movements 
from Germany, Soviet protest, 
16333 A 

Mikoyan, M.» W. German visit, 
16178 A 

NATO bases, atomic weapons 
etc., Soviet threats, W. Ger- 
man rejection, 15625 A ; 
renewed Sov. condemnation 
(Sov. -Czech, jt. communique), 
15759 A; renewed Soviet 
condemnation (Sov.-B. Ger. 
jt. communique), 15785 A 
Soviet-W. German co-operation, 
Marshal Bulganin's correspon- 
dence with Dr. Adenauer, 
15370 A ; (trade, cultural, 
scientific), Bulganin- Adenauer 
correspondence, impasse , 15625 
A; agrmte. (trade, shipping, 
consular, repatriation), 16178 
A 

** Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade agrmt. (3-yr.), 16178 A 
Trade, W. German export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
West German rearmament, 
Soviet -E. German denuncia- 
tion, 15352 A ; Marshal Bul- 
ganin’s denunciation, 15370 A 
Ghana, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations estab., 
15961 B 

Greece* Relations with* 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note* warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Greece (Deo. 
*57), 15975 A 
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Greece, Relations with. 

“ Summit ” conference, see 
mam hdg.* letter S. 

Trade agrmt. (1958-60), 16328 B 
Trade* Greek export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Gromyko, M. Andrei. 

Foreign Minister, appointment, 
15385 B ; re-apptmt., 16101 A 
Nuclear tests* continuation, 
accusations agst. Western 
Powers, 15540 A ; Soviet 
suspension, statemt., 16101 A 
“ Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg.* letter S. 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, charges 
against Turkey, U.S (letter 
to Pres. U.N. Gen. Assembly), 
15811 A 

U.S. bomber flights, allega- 
tions, 16166 A 

Visits (E. Germany), 15785 A ; 
(Hungary), 16237 A 
Housing. 

Khrushchev, M , report (Oct. 
revolution, 40th anniversary), 
15899 A 

Hungary* Relations with. 
Cultural co-operation, agree- 
ment, 16237 A 

East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, jt. 
declaration, 15379 B 
Economic aid agreemt., 15661 A 
Economic co-operation (1961- 
65), agrmt., 16237 A 
Financial agreement, 15661 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, U.N, 
Gen. Assembly resolutions 
(demand, for withdrawal of 
Soviet forces, ending of depor- 
tations, entry of U.N. obser- 
vers, free elections, etc.), 
Soviet non-compliance, Gen. 
Assembly condemnation of 
Soviet Union for U.N. Charter 
violation, fact-finding com- 
mittee formed, Soviet denun- 
ciation, 15405 A ; U.N. fact- 
finding ettee’s. report (denun- 
ciation of Soviet intervention), 
15621 A *, further interventions 
by Soviet troops, Nagy, M., 
abduction, 15661 A ; M. 
Khrushchev's defence of Sov. 
intervention (Apr. ’58), 16237 
A 

Kadar, M., Moscow visit, 15661 
A 

Khrushchev, M. f Hungarian 
visit (Apr. 1958), jt. state- 
ment (closeness of Hungarian- 
Soviet relations, etc.), M. 
Khrushchev’s speeches (de- 
fence of Soviet intervention 
in 1956 insurrection, threats 
of similar action in other 
Socialist countries, praise for 
M. Kadar, Dr. Muennich, 
denunciation of M. Rakosi), 
16237 A 

Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12 -party declaration, 15899 
A; 64-party "peace mani- 
festo/* 15938 C 

Scientific, tech, co-operation, 
agreement* 16237 A 
Soviet troops In Hungary, 
agreement, 15644 O ; 15661 A; 
reduction (17,000), announce- 
ment, 159(50 D ; 163Q1 A 
Trade agrmt. (1958-60), 16237 A 
Iceland, Relations with. 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note (Dec. *57), 15975 A 
Fishing heats, Icelandic pur- 
chase, Soviet credit, 16349 B 
Soviet loan agst. Icelandic fish 
supplies* agrmt., 16478 A 
•* Summit ** conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 
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Iceland, Relations with. 
Territorial waters, Icelandic ex- 
tension to 12 miles, Soviet 
recognition, 16478 A 
India, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Bulganin- 
Nehru correspondence, 15 308 A 
Bhilai steel plant, Soviet report 
on estimated cost, equipment, 
Soviet supply, 15298 0 
on estimated cost, 15298 C 
Civil aviation (Delhi -Mo scow 
service), agroement, 16230 C 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, Mr. Nehru’s cri- 
ticisms, defence of Indian 
attitude at U.N., 15308 A 
Industrial equipment, Soviet 
supply (500 million rouble 
credit), 15858 B 
Oil exploration, Sov, technical 
assistance, drilling equipment, 
Soviet supply, 158 58 B 
“ Summit ” conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

, Trade agreement, 16498 B 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Arms, Soviet supply, agrmt., 
16399 A 

Soviet cargo ships handed over 
to Indonesian Govt., 16106 C 
Sov. economic aid, Indonesian 
parity, approval, 16022 A 
Industrial Development. 

Chemical industry, expansion 
plans, 16248 A 
Industrial Production, 

Output (1956), 15560 B ; com- 
parison with U.S.A., future 
plane, M. Khrushchev’s state- 
ment (Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary), 15899 A , , 

Plan (1957), figs., 15575 A 
Iraq, Relations* with* 

Diplomatic relations, re- 
established, 16520 A 
Trade agreement, 16520 A 
Israel, Relations with. 

Israel! military operations agst. 
Egypt, Soviet demand for 
Anglo-Frenoh-Istaeli compen- 
1 satlon to Egypt, Israeli re- 
jection, 15370 A 
Jordan, UJC, U.S. airlift over 
Israel, Soviet protest, 16333 A 
Soviet Ambassador, return to 
Israel, 15504 C 

Soviet oil supplies, suspension, 
15416 B 

Italy, Relations with. 

Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Italy (Dec. 
*57), 15975 A 

Lebanon, U.S. troop move- 
ments via Italy, Soviet pro- 
test, 16333 A 

“ Summit '* conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Italian export oontrols, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Japan, Relations with. 

Fisheries convention, Soviet 
ratification, 15307 E 
Japanese P.8 O.W., releases, 
15307 E 

North Pacific Seal Pact, 1 5426 A 
*Nuolear tests, Japanese appeal 
for suspension rejected, Soviet 
proposal for Joint appear to 
U.K. and U.S.A., 15540 A 
Quemoy crisis, Soviet allega- 
tions of Japanese aid to U.S., 

, Japanese rejection, 16472 A 
State ' of war,, termination, 
k Soviet ratifldation, 15307 E 
Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Vladivostook area, shipping, 
aircraft restrictions, Japanese 
protest, 15703 B 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Jordan, Relation® with. 
Diplomatic relations to be es- 
tablished, 15468 C ; decision 
revoked by Jordan, 15561 A 
Jordanian internal crisis, Jor- 
danian allegations of Egypt.- 
Syrian-Soviet plot to over- 
throw Arab Monarchies, Soviet 
charges of U.S. intervention, 
15561 A 

Kaganovich, M. Lazar. 
Communist Party, Central 
Cttee., and Presidium, expul- 
sion (“ anti-party group ”), 
15639 A 

Deputy Premier, dismissal, 
15639 A 

Kalmuck People. 

(See also under subhdg. Union 
Republics.) 

Autonomous Republic, restora- 
tion, 15440 B ; decree issuod, 
16330 B 

Repatriation, 15440 B 
Khrushchev, M. Nikita. 
Agriculture, transfer of machi- 
nery from machine and tractor 
stations to collective farms, 
proposals, 16038 A 
“ Anti-Party Group ” (Molotov, 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, Shepi- 
lov), allegations (Leningrad 
speech), 15639 A 
Aswan Dam project, Soviet aid, 
statement, 16470 B 
Berlin, status, change proposed, 
Soviet responsibilities to be 
transferred to E. German 
Govt., speech (Nov. 1958), 

10505 a; 

Communist Party, First Sec., 
office retained when apptd. 
Prime Minister, 16101 A 
Disarmament, statemt. (Supr. 
Soviet* Deo. *57), 15975 A - 
Educational system, reform, 
proposals, 16422 C 
Hungarian visit (Apr. 1958), 
defence of Soviet intervention 
in 1956, threats of similar 
action in other Sooialist coun- 
tries, praise for M. Kadar, 
Dr. Muennioh, denunciation of 
M. Rakosi, 16237 A 
Industrial and ministerial re- 
organization, proposals, re- 
vision, Supreme Soviet ap- 
proval, 15575 A 
Minsk speech, Jan. 1958 (agri- 
cultural machinery, transfer 
proposals, solidarity of Com- 
munism affirmed, U.S. earth 
satellite derided, etc.), 16069 A 
Novotny, M„ discussions (Mos- 
t cow, Prague), 3t communi- 
ques, 15759 A 

Nuclear tests, suspension, cor- 
respondence with President 
EisGiiliowoir IVE&o rn ill ft - ii . » 

16125 a; 16140 B 
October revolution, 40th anni- 
versary, Supreme Soviet ses- 
sion, report on Soviet achieve- 
ments, 15899 A 

Peking visit (Aug. 1958), Jt, 
communique with Pres. Mao 
Tse-tung (summit conference, 
Mid. East, nuclear tests, 
Sino-Sbiiet solidarity, etc.), 
16352 A 

Prime Minister, appointment, 
16101 A 

Quemoy crisis, letter to Pres. 
Eisenhower (8 Sep. 1958), 
16387 A; second letter to 

Pres. Elsenhower (19 Sep.), 
16473 A 

“ Summit** conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, U.S. Mid. 
East policy attacked, Turkey 
threatened, 15811 A; letter 
to W. European Socialist, 
Labour Parties, rejections, 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Khrushchev, M. Nikita. 

15831 A ; toast to peace 
(Turkish National Day cele- 
bration, Moscow), 15919 A 
Tito, Pres., meeting (Rumania), 
15731 A 

U.S.-Soviet trade, correspond- 
ence with Pres Eisenhower, 

. 16385 C 

Visits (Finland), 15616 A ; 
(Prague), 15759 A; (E. Ger.), 
15785 A ; (Poland), 16016 A ; 
(Soda), 16299 A; (Hung), 
16237 A; (Peking), 16352 A 
VolTcskammer speech, 15785 A 
Yugoslav leaders, attack (April 
1958), 16171 A; further 

attack (Sofia, June 1958), 
16229 A 

Kornev, Marshal Ivan. 

Zhukov, Marshal, criticized, 
15843 A 
Korea. 

For events relating to Korea 
as a whole see main hdg. 
Korean Armistice. 

Korea (North), Relations with. 
Oct. revolution, 40 th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12 -party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64-party 44 peace mani- 
festo,” 15938 C 
Technical aid, agrmt., 16311 E 
Trade agrmt., 16311 E 
Kosygin, M. Alexei. 

Deputy Premier, appointment, 
16639 A ; re-apptmt., 16101 A 
Kssslov, M. Frol. 

First Deputy Premier, apptmt., 
16101 A 

Russian Soviet Republic, 
Premier, apptmt., 15992 A; 
resignation, 16101 A 
Visits (Hungary), 16237 A 
Kuzmin, M. Josef. 

Chairman State Planning Com- 
mission (Gosplan), apptmt., 
15575 A ; re-apptmt., 16101 A 
Deputy Premier, appointment, 
16101 A 

Labour and Manpower. 

Working day, reductions, 16137 
C l . 

Lebanon, Relations with. 
Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
Sov. warning agst. Western 
intervention, 16181 A 
Lebanese elections, Soviet 
support for anti-Government 
party, Lebanese Govt, allega- 
tions, 15696 A 
Legal Reform. 

Legal codes, all-Union cades to 
be abolished, responsibility 
for issue of codes transferred 
to Union Republics, 15480 A 
Supreme Court, new statute, 
status and functions re-defined, 
15480 A 

Transport courts, abolition, 
15480 A 

Luxemburg, Relations with. 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note (Deo. ’57), 15975 A 
41 Summit ** conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Lux. export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Malenkov, M. Georgi. 

Communist Party, Central Com- 
mittee and Presidium, expul- 
sion (“ anti-party group **), 
15639 A 

Deputy Premier, dismissal, 
15639 A 

Minister of Power stations, 
dismissal, 15639 A, 
Malinovsky, Marshal Rodion. 
Defence Minister, appointment, 
15843 A ; re-apptmt., 16101 A 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Middle East. 

(See also under individual 
countries, “ Relations with ** 
and under mam headings 
“Summit Conferences,** and 
United Nations Organization.) 
Baghdad Pact, Sov. denuncia- 
tion (Jan. 1958), 16025 B 
Shepilov, M., “ Six Principles ’* 
for peace In Middle East, 
denunciation of 44 Eisenhower 
doctrine,” 15370 A 
Mikoyan, M. Anastas. 

First Deputy Premier, appoint- 
ment, 16101 A 

Visits (E. Germany), 15785 A ; 
(W. Germany), 16178 A 

Ministries. 

Agriculture, State Farms, 
merged (“ Union -Republic ” 
Ministry), 15690 B 
Defence Industries (Aircraft, 
Defence, Radio engineering, 
Shipbuilding), replacement by 
State Committees, appoint- 
ments, chairmen, 15992 A 
Grain products, abolition, 
16526 B 

Industrial Ministries, reduc- 
tions, decentralization of in- 
dustrial management, 1 5575 A, 
Chemical Industry Ministry, 
replacement by State Cttee., 
16248 A 

Reclassification (“All-Union” 
and “ Union - Republic ”), 
15575 A 

State Control, abolition, 15746 
B 

Trade, abolition, 16526 B 
Missiles. 1 

See main hdg. Scientific Re- 
search, and subhdg. Defence 
above. 

Molotov, M. Vyacheslav, 
Ambassador (Mongolia), ap- 
pointment, 15746 B 
Communist Party, Central 
Committee and Presidium, 
Expulsion (“anti -party group”) 
15639 A 

Deputy Premier, dismissal, 
15639 A 

Minister of State Control, 
dismissal, 15639 A 
Mongolia, Relations with. 
Economio aid, transfer of jt. 
enterprises to Mongolia, agree- 
ment, 15581 B 

Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A; 64-party “ peace mani- 
festo,** 15938 C 
Morocco, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations established, 
16383 D 

Trade agreement, 10105 C 
Moscow. 

Communist Party, Secretary, 
appointment (V. Ustinov vice 
, Mme. Furtseva), 15992 A 
Reconstruction, plan, 16208 B 

Motor Industry. 

Production (1956)*, 15560 B 
Navy. 

Construction polioy, destroyers 
in lieu of cruisers, etc, (Jane's 
Fighting Ships, 1957-58), 
15980 A 

Strength, NATO estimate, 
15723 A; U.K. estimate, 
16077 A 

Submarines, U.K. figs., 15019 
A ; NATO estimate, 15723 A ; 
Jane's Fighting Ships, 1957-58, 
estimate, ,15980 A; U.K. 
estimate, 16029 A ; 16077 A , 
NATO estimate, 16238 A 
Nepal, Relations with. , 
Mahendra, King of Nepal, State 
t visit to U.S.S.R., oommuniquG, 
16557 C 



SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Netherlands, Relations with. 

Civil aviation (Amsterdam- 
Moscow service), agreement, 
16266 B 

Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
unclear bases in Holland 
(Dec. *57), 15975 A 
Soviet diplomat, Netherlands 
expulsion, 15376 D 
Soviet service attaches, Neth. 
expulsion, 16068 C 
c * Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Tin, Neth. imports from Soviet 
Union, Neth. restrictions, 
16407 A 

Trade, Neth. export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 

Norway, Relational with. 
Bulganin- Gerhardsen corres- 
pondence (Norweg. defence 
policy, warnings agst. NATO 
bases, threats, Norwegian refu- 
tation), 15625 A 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Norway 
(Dec. *57), 15975 A 
Hydro -electric power (Pasvik 
river), Sov.-Norw. commis- 
sion’s report, 15614 B 
" Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Norwegian export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 

Oil. 

Production (1956). 15560 B 

Pasternak, M. Boris. 

Nobel Literature, prize, award 
(Dr. Zhivago), controversy, 
award relinquished, 16523 A ; 
16525 A 

Persia, Relations with. 

Frontier delimitation, agrmt., 
15429 B 

Water, power resources, joint 
utilization agreement, 15734 B 

Pervukhin, M. Mikhail. 
Ambassador (E. Ger.), apptmt, 
16101 A 

Chairman, Foreign Economic 
Relations Cttee., apptmt., 
15761 E ; resignation, 16101 A 
Chairman of State Economic 
Commission, apptmt., 15299 
A ; appointment abolished, 
15575 A 

Communist Party, Central 
Cttee., Presidium, demotion, 
15639 A 

Deputy Premier, dismissal, 
15639 A 

Minister of Medium Machine- 
building, apptmt., 15575 A; 
relieved, 15761 E 

Place-names. 

Chkalov, renamed Orenburg, 
15902 F 

Molotov, renamed Perm, 15808 
E 

Personalities to be commem- 
orated posthumously and ex- 
ceptionally only, decree, 15772 
B 

Poland, Relations with. 

(See also Vol. in.) 

Atomic energy agreement, 
16106 D 

Atomic reactor, Soviet supply, 
16263 B 

Gomulka, M., Moscow visit 
(Nov. 1958), 16505 A ; see also 
Vol. xn. 

Khrushchev, M., Polish visit, 
160 16 A 

Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64 -party “ peace mani- 
festo,** 15938 C 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Poland, Relations with. 

Rapacki, M„ Moscow visit, 
communique (Sov. support 
for “atom-free** zone plan, 
Polish support for 44 Summit *' 
conf. proposals). 16016 A 
Soviet repatriation of Polish 
nationals, scope widened, 
agreement, 15499 A ; figs. 
(1955-57), 16130 C 
Trade protocol, 15499 A 
Portugal, Relations with. 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Portugal 
(Dec. *57), 15975 A 
" Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Trade, Port, export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
President. 

Voroshilov, Marshal, re -elec tn., 
16101 A 

Rokossovsky, Marshal Konstan- 
tin. 

Deputy Defence Minister, re- 
linquishment, 15855 D ; re- 
appointment, 15992 A 
Transcaucasian Military Dist., 
Commander, apptmt., 15855 
D ; relinquishment, 15992 A 
Rumania, Relations with. 

East European Communist 
leaders, Budapest meeting, 
jt. declaration (Hungary, 
“ Elsenhower doctrine,*’ etc.), 
15379 B 

Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64-party “ peace mani- 
festo,” 15938 C 
Soviet economic aid (industrial 
machinery, wheat supplies, 
etc.), 15345 C 

Soviet-Rumanian jt. companies, 
Rumanian purchase of Soviet 
share, Soviet claim reduced, 
agreement, 15345 C 
Soviet troops in Rumania, 
agrmnt. on status, 15538 B ; 
withdrawal, announcements, 
16301 A ; completion, 16350 C 
Russian Soviet Republic. 

“ Anti-social elements,” depor- 
tation law, provisions, 15780 C 
First Deputy Premier, app tints. 
(Baibakov), 15575 A; (Yas- 
nov), 15992 A 
Premier, apptmt. (Kozlov), 
15992 A; (Polyansky), 16101 
A 

Saburov, M. Maxim. 

Chairman of State Economic 
Commission, resignation 
15299 A 

Communist Party, Central 
Cttee., Presidium, dismissal, 
15639 A 

Deputy Premier, dismissal, 
15639 A 

Foreign Economic Relations 
Committee, Deputy chairman, 
appointment, 15992 A 
44 Scientific City.” 

Project (Novosibirsk area), 
15870 A 

! Serov, General Ivan. 

State Security Committee, 
chairman, re-apptmt., 16101 
A ; dismissal, 16534 A 
Seven-Year Plans. 

Plan for 1959-65, drafting 
begun, 15826 B ; see also 
Vol. xn. 

Shepilov, M. Dimitri. 

Communist Party, Central 
Cttee., Secretary, dismissal, 
15639 A 

Foreign Minister, resignation, 
15385 B 

Middle East, "Six Principles '* 
for peace, denunciation of 
#r Eisenhower doctrine,” 15370 
“ A 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Shipping. 

Atomic ice-breaker (Lenin ) , 
launching, 15908 C ; details 
released, 16514 A 
Vladivostock area, restrictions 
on foreign shipping, Soviet 
announcement, 15763 B 
Siavsky, M. Yefim. 

Minister of Medium Machine- 
building apptmt,, 15701 E ; 
re-apptmt., 16101 A 
South-East Asia Treaty Organi- 
sation. 

Soviet denunciation (Mar. ’58), 
Asian collective peace pact, 
proposal, 16136 A 
Space Exloration. 

See under main hdg. Scientific 
Research. 

Spain, Relations with, 

Spanish gold reserves in Mos- 
cow, Spanish recovery of 
Soviet receipt, 15376 B ; 
Soviet rejection of Spanish 
claim, 15715 B 

U.S. air, naval bases in Spa n ish 
territory. Marshal Bulganin's 
warning (Dec. *57), 15975 A 
State Committees. 

Aviation techniques, creation, 
chairman (Dementiev), 15992 A 
Ch emi cal industry, creation, 
chairman (Tikhomirov), 16248 
A; oh ai rman (Fedorov vice 
Tikhomirov). 16347 C 
Defence techniques, creation, 
chairman (Domrachev), 15992 
A 

Radio Electronics, creation, 
chairman (Kalmykov), 15992 A 
Shipbuilding, creation, chair- 
man (Butom), 15992 A 
State Economic Commission, 
Appointments, chairman (Per- 
vukhin vice Saburov), vice- 
chairmen (Kosygin, Malyshev, 
Krunichev, Kucherenko, 
Matskevich, Benediktov), 
15299 A 

Dissolution, 15575 A 
State Planning Commission 
(Caspian). 

Apptmts., chairman (Kuzmin), 
15575 A; 16101 A 
Functions, extension, 15575 A 
State Security Committee. 
Chairman (Gen. Serov), re- 
apptmt., 16101 A; dismissal, 
16534 A 

“ Summit ” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Steel. 

Production (1956), 15560 B 
Supreme Court. 

Membership, reduction, 15480A 
I New statute, status and func- 
tions re-definCd, 15489 A 
President (Gorkin), Vice-Presi- 
dents (Morozov, Smirnov), 
election, 15480 A 
Supreme Soviet. 

Elections, results, 16099 D 
Jubilee session (Oct. revolu- 
tion, 40th anniversary), M. 
Khrushchev’s report on Soviet 
achievements, 15899 A 
Meetings (1957), decisions, 
15575 A ; Jubilee session 
(1957)* 15899 A ; (Mar. 1958), 
Marshal Voroshilov elected 
President, M. Khrushchev, 
Prime Min., nuclear tests, 
suspension, announcement, 

, 16101 A 

Membership, increase, 15992 A 
“ Peace Resolution,” adoption 
(Dec. 1957), 15975 A 
Sweden, Relations with. 

“ Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 
Wallenberg case, Soviet ad- 
mission of Hr. Wallenberg’s 
death in Soviet prison, 15380 
D ; Swedish reply, 15408 B 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Switzerland* Relations with. 

44 Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Syria, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Soviet - Syrian alliance. Dr. 
Terazzi’s denial, 15721 A 
Soviet technical, economic aid, 
agreement,, 15705 A ; Moscow 
talks, jt. communique, 15745 
A ; Soviet mission, arrival at 
Damascus, 15811 A ; agree- 
ment signed, 15844 B , rati- 
fication, 15919 A 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism of 
Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bulganin - Menderes corres- 
pondence), Mr. Esin’s speech 
in U.N. Gen. Assbly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Khrushchev’s attack on 
U.S. Middle East policy, 
threats to Turkey, U.S. reply, 
Mr. Dulles’s warning to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S, 6th Fleet, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
“ emergency measures,” Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. Gen. 
Assbly. of threats to Syrian 
security, Soviet support (char- 
ges against Turkey, U.S.), 
15811 A ; U.N, Gen. Assbly. 
debates, Syrian, 7-nation reso- 
lutions presented, Withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased,’ second letter 
from "M. Bulganin to M. Men- 
deres, 15919 A 
Television. 

Developments, 15620 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Austria (3-yr. trade), 15963 A 
Cambodia (trade), 15706 A 
Ceylon (Soviet loan), 16097 A 
Ceylon (trade), 16097 A 
Finland (trade), 15385 A ; 
16312 A 

France (trade), 15402 A 
Germany (Eastern) (3-yr, trade) 
(credits), 15818 C 
Germany (Western), (trade), 
16178 A 

Greece (trade, 1958-60), 16328 B 
Hungary (Sov. credits, etc.), 
15661 A; (trade, 1958-60), 
16237 A 

Iceland (Soviet loan agst, Ice- 
landic fish supplies), 16478 A 
India (500 million rouble credit) 
15858 B ; (trade), 26498 B 
Iraq (trade), 16520 A 
Korea, North (trade), 16311 E 
Moroooo (trade), 16165 O 
Poland (trade), 15499 A; see 
also VoL XII. * * 

Syria (credits), 15844 B 
United Arab Republio (barter, 
Russian wheat for Egyptian 
products), 10228 A 
Yugoslavia(3-yr.trade), 15834B 
Trade Statistics. 

TJ.Ki-Soviet trade, figs* (1950, 
1957), 16361 A, note 

Turkey, Relations with. , 

Disarmament, Mar, Bulanin’s 
. note, warnings on NATO 
bases in Turkey (Dec. 1957), 
15975 A 

Mid. Fast crisis (My 1958), 
Sovlet-Tuxkish note exchange, 
{ 16333 A . 

Soviet asst, naval attach^, 
Turkish expulsion, 15002, D 
“ Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 
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SOVIET UNION (cont.) 
Turkey, Relations with. 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish, pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism of 
Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bulganin - Mendores corres- 
pondence), Mr. Esin’s speech 
in U.N. Gen. Assbly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Khrushchev’s attack on 
U.S. Middle East policy, 
throats to Turkey, U.S. reply, 
Mr. Dulles’s warning to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S, 6th Fleet, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
“ emergency measures,” Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. Gen. 
Assbly. of threats to Syrian 
seourity, Soviet support (char- 
ges against Turkey, U.S.), 
15811 A ; U.N. Gon. Assbly. 
debates, Syrian, 7 -nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased, second letter 
from M. Bulganin to M, Mon- 
dares, 15919 A 

Trade, Turkish export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Union Republics. 

Armenia, Premier (Koohinyan), 
16101 A 

Azerbaijan, Premier (Bagimov), 
16101 A 

Byelorussia, (Premier (Avkhi- 
movioh), 16101 A 
Gkoohon-Xngush Autonomous 
Republic, restoration, 1544.0 B 
Estonia, Premier (Murisepp), 
16101 A 

Georgia, Premier (Djavahish- 
vili). 16101 A 

Industrial Ministries (coal, oil, 
steel, etc.), creation, 15575 A 
Kabar&ino - Balkar Autono- 
mous Republic, restoration, 
15440 B 

Kalmuck Autonomous Bepub., 
restoration, 15440 B ; 1C330 B 
Karachai - Chorkoas Autono- 
mous Province, creation, 
15440 B 

Kazakhstan, Communist Party, 
Sec* (Byeiayev), 15992 A; 
Premier (Kunayev), 16101 A 
Kirghizia, Premier (Dikam- 
bayev), 16101 A 
Latvia, Premier (Laois), 16101 
A 

Legal codes, responsibility for 
issue transferred to Union 
Republics, all-Union codes to 
be abolished, 15480 A 
Lithuania, Premier (Shumaus- 
kaa), 16101 A 

Ministry of Agriculture, forma- 
tion, 15690 B 

Moldavia, Premier (Diordita), 
16101 A 

Russian Soviet Republic, so© 
separate subhdg. 

Tajikistan, Premier , (Dodkhu- 
doyov), 10101 A 
Turkmenistan, Premier (Kara- 
yev), 16101 A 

Ukraine, Communist Party, 
See. (Podgomy), 15992 A; 
Premier (Kalohenko), 16101 A 
Uzbekistan, Communist Party, 
See. (Kamalov), Premier 
(Akmedov), 15992 A J Premier 
(Akmedov), 16101 A 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
With. 

(See also sphhdgs, Egypt, Syria, 
Relations with.) 

Aswan Darn project, Soviet aid 
(400 million rouble credit, 
* technicians, etc.), agreement, 
10470 B 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Civil aviation, Moscow-Cairo 
air servioe, opening, 16545 D 
Cultural exchanges (informa- 
tion offices, etc.), agreement, 
16228 A 

Nasser, U.A.R. President, 
Russian visit, jt. co mmuni que. 
16228 A; Moscow visit (Mid. 
East crisis, July 1958), state- 
ment. 16333 A 

Trade agrmt. (barter, Russian 
wheat for Egyptian products), 
16228 A 

Vocational centres, Soviet aid, 
agreement, 16228 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Anglo -Frenoh military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Soviet de- 
mand for Anglo-French-Israeli 
compensation to Egypt, U.K. 
rejection, 15370 A 
Anglo-Soviet relations (relaxa- 
tion of international tension), 
Bulganin - Macmillan corres- 
pondence, 15625 A; second 
letter from Marshal Bulganin 
(Jul. 1957), Mr. Macmillan’s 
reply, 15975 A; Mr. Mac- 
millan’s broadcast, Jan. 1958, 
(non-aggression paot, propo- 
sal), 15991 A 

Atomic energy, controlled 
thermo-nuclear reactions, Sov. 
-U.K.-U.S. research oo-opera- 
tion, announcements, 16514 A 
B.B.O. overseas broadcasts, 
Soviet jamming, temporary 
relaxation (Apr. 1956), re- 
sumption (Oct. 1956), 15912 A 
Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities in E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchov’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., R. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
Bix -months* time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Civil aviation (London-Mosoow 
servioe), agreement, 15926 B ; 
i 10068 B 

Disarmament, Bulganin - Eden 

correspondence, 155,17 A ; 
Mar. Bulganin’s note (Deo. 
1957), 15975 A; Mr. Mac- 
millan’s reply (Jan. 1958), 
16069 A 

German reunification, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. , Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion (Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A ; Bundestag resolu- 
tion (July 1958), W. German 
Govt/s proposals (Sep.) to 
Franco, Soviet Union, U.K., 
U.S. for 4 -Power commieion, 
E. German counter-proposals, 
Soviet supporting notes to 
France, U.K., U.S., Fr., U.K., 
U.S. replies (support for W. 
German proposals), second 
Bundestag resolution (Oct.), 
Adenauer-Smirnov meetings, 
Soviet - W. German note 
exchanges, 16505 A 
Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
Sov, warning agst. Western 
intervention, U.K. rejoinder, 
16181 A 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
anti-British demonstrations 
(Mosoow), U.K. protest, 16333 
A 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Middle East, 4 -Power declara- 
tion (“ Six principles ”), Sov. 
proposal, 15370 A ; U.K. 
rejection, further note ex- 
change, 15625 A ; 4-Power 
declaration, further note ex- 
change (Sep. 1957), 15975 A 
Nuclear tests, appeal for agree- 
ment on cessation, accusations 
against Western Powers, 15540 
A ; suspension, Soviet an- 
nouncement, Soviet appeal 
for reciprocal action, 16101 A ; 
Mr Macmillan’s parity, state- 
ment, M. Khrushchev’s letter 
to Mr. Macmillan, 16125 A ; 
Mr. Macmillan’s reply, 16140 
B 

Shetland Is., Russian fisher- 
men’s pursuit of Estonian 
refugee, U.K. protest, 16303 A 
Suez Canal crisis. Bulganim- 
Eden correspondence (Sep., 
Get. 1956), publicatn.,15625A 
“ Summit ” conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Tin, U.K. imports from Soviet 
Union, U.K. restrictions, 
16407 A 

Trade statistics (1950, 1957), 
16361 A, note 

Trade, U.K. export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Tyre factory (machinery* elec- 
trical equipment), contract 
secured by U.K., 15624 D 
Vladivostock area, shipping, 
aircraft restrictions, U.K. pro- 
test, 15763 B 

United States, Relations with. 
Atomic energy, controlled 
thermo -nuclear reactions, Sov. 
-U.K. -U.S. research co-opera- 
tion, announcements, 16514 A 
Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities in E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchev’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt/s 
proposals, 16505 A; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., tJ.S., 
six-months’ time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
1651T A 

Cultural agreement, 16040 A 
Disarmament, Bulganin -Eisen- 
hower correspondence, 15517 
A ; Mar. Bulganin’s note 
(Dec. 1957), 15975 A; Pres. 
Eisenhower’s reply (Jan. 
1958), 16069 A 

German reunification, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev's denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A; Bundestag resolu- 
tion (July 1958), W. German 
Govt.’s proposals (Sep.) to 
France, Soviet Union, U.K., 
U.S. for 4-Power commission, 
E. German counter-proposals, 
Soviet supporting notes to 
France, U.K., U.S., French 
U.K., U.S. replies (support for 
W. German proposals), second 
Bundestag resolution (Oct.), 
Adenauer-Smirnov meetings, 
Soviet - W. German note 
exchanges, 16505 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, Mr. Nixon’s 
condemnation, 15297 A 
Indonesia, UR. help to rebels, 
Soviet allegations, 16399 A 
Jordan, Soviet charges of U.S. 
interference, U.S. refutation, 
15561 A 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

United States, Relations with. 
Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
Sov. warning aget. Western 
Intervention, allegations of 
U.S. naval preparations, 16181 
A 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
anti- American demonstrations 
(Mosoow), U.S. protest, 16333 
A ; U.S. aircraft overflying 
Austria, Soviet protest, 16396 
B 

Middle East, Pres. Eisenhower’s 
request for Congressional au- 
thority to protect Middle East 
countries against Communist 
aggression, proposals for U.S. 
military and economic aid, 
15305 A ; 4-Power declara- 
tion (” Six principles ”), Sov. 
proposal, denunciation of 
“ Eisenhower Doctrine,” 
15370 A; U.S. Congressional 
approval of ** Elsenhower 
Doctrine,” 15417 A ; " Eisen- 
hower Doctrine,” Soviet char- 
ges against U.S.A., request 
for U.N. Gen. Assbly. debate 
rejected, 15055 A ; 4-Power 
declaration, U.S. rejection, 
further Note exchange, 15625 
A ; 4-Power declaration, fur- 
ther note exchange (Sep 1957 ), 
15975 A 

North Pacific Seal Pact, 15426A 
Nuclear tests, appeal for agree- 
ment on cessation, accusations 
against Western Powers, 
15540 A ; suspension, Soviet 
announcement, Soviet appeal 
for reciprocal action, 16101 A ; 
Soviet protest at forthcoming 
U.S. tests, U.S. rejection, 
statements on suspension by 
U.S. State Dept., President 
Eisenhower, M, Khrushchev’s 
letter to Pres. Eisenhower, 
Pres. Eisenhower’s reply, 16125 
A 

Quemoy crisis, see main hdg. 
China (Nationalist Govern- 
ment), subhdg. 4t Formosa 
Strait and the Offshore Is- 
lands.” 

Soviet assist, military attach6, 
U.S. expulsion, 15376 D 
Soviet charges of U.S. inter- 
vention and subversion in 
Soviet-bloc countries, U.N. 
Gen. Assembly rejection, 
15505 A 

Soviet espionage, U.S. arrest of 
alleged spy ring, 15375 D 
“ Summit ” conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S, 

Supreme Soviet elections, U.S. 
observers, attendance, 16099 
D 

Syrian -Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism 
of Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bulganin -Menderes corres- 
pondence), Mr. Esin’s speech 
in U.N. Gen. Assbly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Khrushchev’s attack on 
U.S. Mid. East policy, threats 
to Turkey, U.S. reply, Mr. 
Dulles’s warning to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S. 6th Fleet, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
“ emergency measures,” Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. 
Gen. Assbly. of threats to 
Syrian security, Sov. support 
(charges against Turkey, U.S.), 
15811 A; U.N. Gen. Assbly. 
debates, Syrian, 7 -nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn. 
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SOVIET UNION (cont.) 
United States, Relations with, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased, second letter 
from M. Bulganin to M. Men- 
deres* 15919 A 

Trade, expansion of U.S.-Sov. 
trade, long-temi credits to 
U.S.S.R., Soviet proposals 
(June 1958), U.S. reply, 16385 
C 

Trade, U.S. export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A; 16496 
B 

U.S. aircraft snot down (Ar- 
menia), U.S. protest, Soviet 
rejection, crew released, 16311 
C 

U.S. aircraft, violation of Soviet 
Far East territory, Soviet 
allegations, U.S. denial, 15340 
D 

U.S. assistant military and 
naval attaches, Soviet expul- 
sion, 15376 D 

U.S. bomber flights, Soviet 
complaint to U.N. Security 
CcL, Mr. Gromyko's allega- 
tions, U.S. denial, 16166 A 
U.S. recognition of Soviet 
(1933), reasons (Mr. Dulles's 
statement), 15667 A 
Vladivostock area, shipping, 
Aircraft restrictions, U.S. pro- 
test, 15763 B 
Universities. 

Moscow University, opening 
Of 952), details, 16208 B 
Ustinov, M. Dimitri. 

Deputy Premier, appointment, 
15992 A ; re-appointment, 
16101 A 

Vietnam (North), Relations with. 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A; 64-party “peace mani- 
festo,” 15938 C 
Voroshilov, President Klimenty. 
President, re-election, 16101 A 
Visits (Finland 1956), 15616 A 
Wage®. 

Working day, reductions, 16137 
C 

Yemen, Relations with. 

Arms, Soviet deliveries, 15717 
C; 16310 C 

Port development (Hodeida, 
Mina el-Hamadani), Soviet 
aid, 16310 C 

Yugoslavia, Relations with. 

Hungarian revolution, causes, 
Yugoslav views, Soviet at- 
tacks, 15731 A 

Nagy, M., abduction, Yugoslav 
protest, 15661 A 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12 -party discussions, declara- 
tion, Yugoslav non-parfcicipa- 
tlon, 15899 A; 64-party “peace 
manifesto,” Yugoslav signa- 
ture, 15938 C 

Soviet aid for Yugoslav alu- 
minium industry and agri- 
cultural and lignite pro due - 
* tion, agreements, 15834 B ; 
(fertilizer factories, power sta- 
i tion, coal mines, aluminium 
industry), Soviet suspension, 
Yugoslav protest, 16229 A, 
note exchange, 16395 A 
Soviet - Yugoslav relations, 
deterioration after Hungarian 
revolution, later improvement. 
Pres. Tito's speeches, Khrush- 
chev-Tito meeting (Rumania), 
Moscow visits (Gosnjak, Kar- 
delj, Rankovich), 15731 A; 
further speech by President 
i Tito (Polish visit to Yugo- 
slavia), 15807 A ; further 
deterioration, M. Khrush- 
chev’s attack on Yugoslav 
. Readers, Ljubljana Congress, 
Sov. criticism of programme. 


SOVIET UNION (cont.) 

Yugoslavia, Relations with, 
boycott, anti-Yugoslav propa- 
ganda, Pres. Yoroshilov’s Bel- 
grade visit cancelled, 16171 
A ; Soviet economic aid to 
Yugoslavia suspended, Yugo- 
slav protest, M. Khrushchev’s 
attack on Yugoslav leaders 
(Sofia, June 1958), 16229 A ; 
further deterioration. Pres. 
Tito's reply to Soviet attacks 
(Labin, June 1958), 16395 A 
Trade agreemt. (3-yr), 15834 B 
Zhukov, Mar sh al, Yugoslav 
visit, 15843 A 
Zasyadko, M. Alexander. 

Deputy Premier, appointment, 
16101 A 

Zhukov, Marshal Grigori. 
Communist Party, Central Com- 
mittee's charges (personality 
cult, weakening political in- 
, fluence in army, adventurism 
in foreign policy), “ confes- 
sion,” expulsion, 15843 A 
Defence Minis ter, dismissal, 
15843 A 

Presidium, membership, 15639 
A; expulsion, 15843 A 
Yisits (Yugoslavia, Albania), 
15843 A 

SPAIN. 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Nuclear reactor (Madrid), in- 
auguration, 16565 B 
Bank Rate. 

Increase, 15705 C 
Banking. 

Bank rate, see special subhdg. 
Cabinet. 

Franco Cabinet, reorganization, 
15428 A 

Communist Party. 
Reconstitution attempt. Govt, 
allegations, arrests, 15992 B 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts,, India (Count de 
Artaza), Portugal (Ibanez 
Martin), U.A.R. (Aleover), 
U.K. (Marquis de Santa Cruz), 
16561 A 

Don fuan. Count of Barcelona. 
Claimant to Spanish throne, 
Carlist recognition, 16040 B 

t^^eaSn n f 

Fulbright agnnt. (U.S.-Spamsh 
student exchanges), signature, 
16476 D 
Exchange Rate. 

See Financial and Monetary 
Policy below. 

Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Multiple - exchange rates for 
imports and exports, abolition, 
unified “ free ” rates, intro- 
duction, 15513 D 
Franco, General Francisco. 
Dulles-Franco talks (Madrid), 
Dec. *57), 15994 B 
Salazar, Dr., meeting, 15672 C 
Greece, Relations with. 
Gastiella, Dr., Spanish Foreign 
Minister, Athens visit, jt. 
communique, 16271 C 
Ifni. 

See main hdg. Spanish Saharan 
Territories. 

International Bank. 

Admission, 16409 B 
International Monetary Fund. 
Admission, 16409 B 
Japan, Relations with. 

War damage, (Philippines), 
compensation, agmt, 15647 B 
Monarchy. 

Don Juan, Count of Barcelona, 
rightful claimant to Spanish 
throne, Carlist recognition, 
16040 B 

Restoration on death or retire- 
ment of General Franco, 
announcement, 15666 A 


SPAIN (cont.) 

Morocco, Relations with. 
Commerce, new treaty to be 
negotiated, jt. statement, 
15668 A 

Currency agreement, 16223 A 
Diplomatic convention, signa- 
ture, 15668 A 

Ifni, Moroccan irregulars’ at- 
tack, Spanish outposts evacu- 
ated, garrison reinforced, 
Spanish naval squadron, Aga- 
dir demonstration, Moroccan 
protest, situation restored 
(Sp anis h communique), state- 
ments by King Mohammed Y, 
Prince Moulay Hassan, 15895 
A 

Judicial convention, signature, 
15668 A 

Moroccan “ Liberation Army,” 
activities in Spanish Saharan 
territories, jt. French-Spanish 
counter-offensive, 16223 A 
Spanish Saharan Territories, 
Moroccan sovereignty claims, 
Spanish attitude, 15895 A 
Spanish Southern Morocco 
(Tarfaya), transfer to Morocco, 
16223 A 

Norway, Relations with. 

NATO, Spanish membership, 
Norweg. opposition, note ex- 
change, 15723 A 
Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. 
Associate membership, 16364 C 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Treaty of friendship, 15756 A 
Portugal, Relations with. 

Franco -Salazar meeting, 15672 
C 

Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Sand, King, Madrid visit, 
15450 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Spanish gold reserves in Mos- 
cow, Spanish recovery of 
Soviet receipt, 15376 B ; Sov. 
v rejection of Spanish claim, 
15715 B 

U.S. air, naval bases in Spanish 
territory. Marshal Bulganin’s 
warning (Dec. 1957), 15975 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Morocco, commerce, new treaty 
to be negotiated, jt.' state- 
ment, 15668 A ; (Currency), 
16223 A 

United Kingdom (trade), 15578 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
United States, Relations with* 
Dulles, Mr., Madrid visit, talk 
with Gen. Franco, 15994 B 
Fulbright agnnt. (U.S.-Spamsh 
student exchanges), signature, 
16476 D 

NATO, Spanish membership, 
U.S. support, 15723 A 
Spanish nuclear energy pro- 
gramme, U.S. aid, 16565 B 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
War Memorials. 

Civil War, Yalley of the Fallen, 
opening, 16405 C 
Water Development Projects. 
Entrepeflas-Buendia reservoirs, 
inauguration, 16468 B 

SPANISH SAHARAN 
TERRITORIES, 

Armed Forces. 

Commander, appointmt. (Gen. 
Lopez Valencia^ 16004 B 

Ifni. 

Gov.-Gen., appointment (Gen. 
Zamalloa), 16004 B 
Moroccan irregulars’ attack, 
Spanish outposts evacuated, 
garrison reinforced, Spanish 


SPANISH SAHARAN 
TERRITORIES (cont.) 

Ifni. 

naval squadron, Agadir dem- 
onstration, Moroccan protest, 
situation restored (Spanish 
communique), 15895 A 
Moroccan sovereignty claims, 
Spanish willingness to discuss, 
15895 A 
Rio de Oro. 

Absorption into Spanish Sahara 
16004 B 

Moroccan sovereignty claims, 
Spanish rejection, 15895 A 
Saguia el-Hamra. 

Absorption into Spanish Sahara, 
16004 B 

Moroccan sovereignty claims, 
Spanish rejection, 15895 A 
Spanish Sahara. 

Creation (amalgamation of Rio 
de Oro, Saguia el-Hamra), 
16004 B 

Gov.-Gen., apptmt. (General 
Yazquez), 16004 B 
Moroccan “ Liberation Army,” 
activities, jt. French-Spanish 
counter-offensive, 16223 A 
Spanish Southern Morocco. 
Moroccan “ Liberation Army,” 
activities, jt. French-Spanish 
counter-offensive, 16223 A 
Moroccan sovereignty claims, 
Spanish willingness to discuss, 
15895 A 

Transfer to Moroccan sover- 
eignty, 16223 A 

SPEED-BOAT TRIALS. 

New world record established, 
D. Campbell {Bluebird), 15846 
C ; record again broken (D. 
Campbell, Bluebird , Nov. 
1958), 16504 D 

SPORT, 

Athletics. 

Mile, new world records (D. 
Ibbotson), 15678 B ; (H. 

Elliott), 16323 A 
Two miles, new world record 
(A. Thomas), 16323 A 
Cricket. 

County championship (1957), 
16107 A 

Laws (first-class county), re- 
vision, 16107 A 
Test matches (England v. S. 
Africa, 1956-57), (England v. 
W. Indies, 1957), 16107 A 
University match (1957), 16107 
A 

Football (Association). 

European Cup (1956), (1957), 
16107 A 

F.A. Amateur Oup (1957), 
16107 A 

F.A. Cup (1957), 16107 A 
F.A. League Championship 
(1956-57), 16107 A 
International Championship 
(1956-57), 16107 A 
Scottish Cup (1957), 16107 A 
Scottish League Championship 
(1956-57), 16107 A 
Football (Rugby Union). 

County Championship (1950- 
57), 16107 A 

International Championship 
(1950-57), 16107 A 
University Match (1956), 16107 
A 

Hone Racing. 

Season (1957), results, 16107 A 
Lawn Tennis . 1 

Davis Cup (1956), 1 1529&S B ; 

(1957), 16107 A 
Wimbledon Championships 
(1957), 16107 A 
Olympic Games. 

See main hdg., letter O. 
Rowing. 

Henley Royal Regatta (1937), 
16107 A 

University Boat Race (1957), 
16107 A 
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SPORT (cont.) 

Swimming. 

Cross -channel records (Com dr, 
Forsborg), 15719 G 
Yachting. 

America’s Cup, 17th contest, 
result, 16489 B 

SUP AN* 

Accra Conference, 

Participation, 16226 A 
Army Coup. 

See Yol. XII. 

Cabinet. 

Khalil Cabinet, resignation, 
reformation, 16093 A 


SUDAN (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Sterling balances, U.K. release 
from Egypt’s blocked account 
for transfer to Sudan (currency 
exchange), 15689 B 
United Nations Organization. 

Membership, 15505 A 
United State®, Relations with. 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Sud. 
statement, 15 655 A 

Nixon (Vioe-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

U.S. economic, tech, aid, agree- 
ment, 16156 B 


Constitution. 

Constituent Assembly Bill, en- 
actment, 15787 A 
Constituent Assbly., composi- 
tion, tasks, 15787 A 


Currency* 

Sudanese pound, introduction, 
15689 B ; initial par value, 
10394 0 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., U.K. (Awad Satti), 
16561 A 

Education. 

Mission schools In Southern 
Sudan, Government take-over, 
15456 B 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Currency exchange, agreement, 
15689 B 

Egyptian claim to Sudanese- 
admlnistored areas north of 
22nd parallel, Sudanese com- 
plaint to U.N. Sec* Col, of 
Egyptian aggression, Egyptian 
attempt to conduct plebiscite, 
Sudanese counter-action, 
Egyptian withdrawal, 1 6075 A 

Nile waters agrmt., revision, 
Egyptian-Sudanese talks, re- 
sumption, 16075 A 

Election®. 

General elections, results, 16093 
A 

Postponement (to Fob. 1958), 
15787 A 

Senate, elections, results, 16093 
A 

Electoral Law. 


Election Commission, appoint- 
ment, 15787 A 

Parliamentary Elections Bill, 
provisions, enactment, 15787A 
France, Relation® with. 

Algeria, F.Jj.N. Govt.-in-exfie, 
Sudanoao recognition, 10410 A 
Ghana, Relation® with. 
Diplomatic relations, estab- 
lished, 16226 A 
Nkrumah, Dr., Ghanaian Prime 
Minister, Khartoum visit, 
16226 A 

India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Khartoum visit, 
16772 O 

International Bank. 

Admission, 15810 B 
International Monetary Fund. 
Admission, 15810 B 
Khalil, Mr. Abdullah. 

Prim© Minister, resignation, 
re -election, 16093 A 
Political Partite®. 

policy, 

_ Party, 

policy, 10QP A 

Southern Parties, anti- Govt, 
swing, 10093 A 

Umma Party, policy, 16093 A 
Population. 

Census (1955-56), provisional 
figs., 15375 F 


National Unionist Party. 
16093 4 

People's Democratic 


Trade and Financial Agreement®. 
Egypt, currency exchange, 
15689 B 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
British former officials, re- 


employment offer, 16485 A 
Military aid, U.K. gift, 16485 A 


SUEZ CANAL, 

See main hdgs. Egypt and 
Shipping. 

SUGAR. 

International Sugar Council. 

See main hdg., letter I, 

World Quotas. 

Initial quotas (1958), 15914 B 

" SUMMIT ” 
CONFERENCES. 

Middle East. 

Khrushchev, M., letters to 
Pros. Eisenhower, Mr. Mao- 
millnn, Gen. de Gaulle, Mr. 
Nehru, 19 July 1958 (Geneva 
meeting of five heads of 
govts, proposed), replies by 
Mr. Nehru, Pres. Eisenhower, 
Mr. Macmillan, Gen. de Gaulle, 
special “ summit ” meeting of 
Sec. 061. suggested by Mr, 
Maomillan, Pres. Eisenhower's 
support, M, Khrushchev's ac- 
ceptance, Gen. de Gaulle’s 
proposal for European mtg. 
with wider membership, fur- 
ther correspondence, M. 
Khrushchev’s withdrawal of 
support for “ summit ” mtg. of 
Sec. Cel., call for special 
session of U.N. Gen. Assbly., 
U.K., U.S. acceptance, 16341 
A 

Original Proposal. 

Marshal Bulganin's note (Jan. 
1958) to NATO countries, 
Austria, Egypt, India, Sweden, 
etc,, early “ summit ” conf. 
suggested (proposed agenda, 
membership, etc., opposition 
to prelim. Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting), issue of invitations 
by Switzerland suggested, 
15975 A ; Polish support, 

3 6010 A ; replies by Pres. 
Eisenhower (Jan. *58), Mr. 
Maomillan (Feb. *58), M. 
Gaillard, Dr. Adenauer, Mr. 
Nehru, Swiss Govt., further 
letter (Feb. *58) from Marshal 
Bulganin to Pres. Eisenhower 
(subjects for discussion. For. 
Ministers* prelim, meeting still 
rejected), Pres. Eisenhower’s 
reply (Feb. ’58), Foreign Min. 
oonf., French proposal, quali- 
fied Sov. agrmt. (Pineau- 
Gromyko correspondence, 
Feb., Mar. 1958), Sqv. aide 
memoir* (Mar, *58) to U.S. 
(prelim. For. Ministers* oonf. 
accepted, proposed member- 
ship, agenda), further letters 
(Mar. *58) from Mar. Bulganin 
to Pres. Eisenhower, Mr. Mac- 
millan, U.S. reply (Mar. *58) 
to Soviet aide memoire , Soviet 
" peace plan '* for outer space 
issued,* 16009 A; Dulles 
-Pineau-Selwyn Lloyd talks 
(Manila, Mar. 1958), 16131 A ; 
suspension of nuclear tests, 
inclusion in agenda, Mr. Mac- 
millan's proposal to M. 
Khrushchev, 16140 B; non- 
aggreesion treaty between 
i NATO and Warsaw Treaty 


“ SUMMIT ” 
CONFERENCES (cant.) 

Original Proposal. 

countries, M. Khrushchev’s 
proposal (Budapest, Apr. ’58), 

16237 A; North Atlantic 
Council’s views (May 1958), 

16238 A 

SURINAM* 

Economic Development. 
Aluminium Industry, creation, 
agreement with ALCOA, 
15461 B 

SWAZILAND. 

See main hdg. High Commission 
Territories. 

SWEDEN. 

Agrarian Party. 

Coalition with Social Demo- 
cratic Party, withdrawal (Pen- 
sions scheme issue), 15961 A 
Argentina, Relations with. 
Multilateral trade and 
payments system, agreement, 
15690 A ; 15897 A 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Norwegian reactor (Halden), jt. 
operation agrmt., 16241 A 
Bank Rate. 

Increase, 15720 C 
Reduction, 16162 B 
Banking. 

Bank rate, see special subhdg. 
Cabinet. 

Erlander Cabinet, changes, 
withdrawal of Agrarians, 
resigntn., re-formtn., 15961 A 
Defence. 

Missiles (ground-to-air), U.K. 
Bloodhound^ Swedish order, 
16422 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., U.S. (Jarring), 

1 16561 A 
Elections. 

Lower House (1956), results, 
15961 A ; (June 1958), results, 
16304 A 

Municipal (1958), results, 

16461 D 

Erlander, Hr. Tage. 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
re-appointment, 15961 A 

Fisheries. 

Icelandic fisheries dispute, see 
under main hdg. Fisheries. 
India, Relation® with. 

Nehru, Mr., Stockholm visit, 
15772 C 
Pensions. 

National contributory pensions, 
alternative schemes (Social 
Democratic, Liberal-Conser- 
vative, Agrarian parties), ref- 
erendum, results, ,15961 A; 
Sooial Democratic scheme, 
defeat in Lower House, re- 
presentation postponed, 16304 
A 

Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions relaxed, 15380 A 
Religious Life, 

Lutheran Church, women ad- 
, , mitted to priesthood, 10471 B 
Social Democratic Party. 
Agrarian Party's withdrawal 
from coalition (Pensions 
scheme issue), 15901 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 

“ Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg,, letter S. 
Wallenberg case, Soviet ad- 
mission of Hr. Wallenberg’s 
death in Soviet prison, 15380 
D ; Swedish reply, 15408 B 
“Summit** Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, agree- 
ment, 15690 A I 15897 A 
UX. (trade), 15578 A 


SWEDEN (cont.) 

Trade Statistics* 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 
15924 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Butter, imports into U.K., 
limitation, agrmt., 16264 A ; 
limitation removed, 16565 C 
Missiles (ground-to-air), U.K. 
Bloodhound , Swedish order, 
16422 A 

Social security agrmt., in force, 
15560 C 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 

SWITZERLAND. 

Air Force. 

Jet fighters, purchase from 
U.K., 16038 B 
Argentina, Relations with. 
CADE electricity company, 
Argentine nationalization, 
interim agreemt., 15897 A 
Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, agreement 
signed, 15897 A 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
Nuclear weapons, introduction, 
forecast, 16303 B 
Bank Rate. 

Inoreaae, 15571 B 
Canada, Relations with. 

Atomic energy co-operation 
(peaceful uses), agrmt., 16067 
B 

Constitution. 

Amendment (federal franchise 
for women), Nat. Col. ap- 
proval, 16176 A 
Defence. 

(See also Air Force.) 

National Defence Counoil, crea- 
tion, 16275 C 

Nuclear weapons. Introduction, 
forecast, 16303 B 
Dubois, M. Rene. 

Prohibited information, dis- 
closure, allegations, suicide, 
15556 A 

Egypt, Relations with. 

Dubois ease, investigations, 
15550 A 
Federal Council. 

Membership (Wahlen vice Feld- 
mann), 16556 A 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Bank rate, see special snbhdg. 
Building (public), restrictions, 
15571 B 

France, Relation® with. 

Dubois case, investigations, 
15556 A 

French attach^, expulsion 
(Dubois ease), 15550 A 
Franchise. 

Female franchise (federal), Nat. 
Col. approval, 16176 A 
International Bank. 

Loan from Swiss Govt., 15692 A 
Petroleum. 

Middle East crisis, petrol re- 
strictions relaxed* 15386 A ; 
petrol restriction, ending, 
15635 A 
President. 

Ohaudet, M. Paul, election 
(1959), 16556 A 
Holenstein, Dr. Thomas, elec- 
tion (1958), 15911 C 

Pres®. 

Professional secrecy, dispute 
over protection in criminal 
cases (Assoc. Press and Dubois 
case), 15556 A, 

Soviet Union, Relation® with. 

** Summit ** conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 
“Summit** Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Trade and Financial Agreement®. 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, agree- 
ment signed, 15897 A , 
Tunisia (trade), 15883 4 
United Kingdom (trade), 16578 
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SWITZERLAND (cont.) 

Trade Statistics. 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 
15924 A 

Tunisia, Relations with* 

Trade agreement, 15883 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Jet fighters, Swiss purchase, 
16038 B 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 

SYRIA. 

(For events, except those affect- 
ing Syria only, after the pro- 
clamation of the United Arab 
Republic on 1 Feb., 1958, see 
main heading United Arab 
Republic.) 

Armed Forces. 

Arms, Soviet bloc shipments, 
UJ3. concern, Brit, statement, 
figs., 15582 A 

Army, officer purge, Left-wing 
dictatorship. Col. Husseini’s 
allegations, 15721 A 
G.-in-C., apptmfc. (Bizri vice 
Nlzamuddin), 15721 A 
Egyptian - Syrian jt. military 
command, agreement, 15745 
A ; Egyptian troops, landing 
in Syria, 15811 A 
Military aid from Co mmunis t 
countries, U.K. estimate (Oct. 
1957), 15811 A 

Technicians from Soviet bloc, 
Brit, statement, 15582 A 
Assail, M» Sabry. 

Cairo visit (proclamation of 
United Arab Republic), 16005 
A 

Prime Minister, resignation, 
re-appointment, 15582 A; 
resignation, 16085 A 
United Arab Republic, Vice- 
President, apptmt., 16085 A; 
resignation, 16455 C 
Bizri, General Afif. 

Cairo visits, Egypt.-Syrian jt. 
military command, establish- 
ment, statement, 15745 A ; 
proclamation of United Arab 
Republic), 16005 A 
C.-in-C„ appointment, 15721 A; 
resignation, 16085 A 
Cabinet. , 

Assail Cabinet, resignation, new 
Cabinet, formation, 15582 A ; 
appointment (Deputy Premier, 
Finance, Defence Minister, 
Kaled el-Azem), 15919 A; 
resignation, 16085 A 
Coastkettnu 

Regional Executive Council, 
creation in lieu of regional 
ministries (Oct. 1958), 16455 C 
United Arab Republic (Egypt.- 
Syrian merger), creation (Feb. 
1958), 16005 A; regional 
ministries, establishment, 
16085 A 

Diplomatic Status. 

Foreign diplomatic missions, 
closure after proclamation of 
U.A.R., 16085 A 
Egypt, Relations with. 

Armed forces, Egyptian-Syrian 
jt. military command, agree- 
ment, 15745 A t 

Cairo ” summit ” conference, 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian - 
Syrian financial aid to Jordan 
In place of U.K. subsidy, 
agreement, 15340 A ; 15504 B 
Eoonomlo union, agreement, 
15745 A 

Egyptian-Syrian Fed. Union, 
approval (Egyptian-Syrian jt. 
parity, session, Damascus), 
15919 A 

Egyptian troops, landing in 
Syria, 15811 A 

Kuwatly, President, visit to 
. Pres.Nasser (Jordan situation), 
15561 A ; Cairo visit, (Syrian 
situation), statement, 15721 A 


SYRIA (cont.) 

Egypt* Relations with. 

Nasser, Pres., support for 
Syria, statement, 15745 A 
United Arab Republic (Egypt. - 
Syrian, merger), creation, jt. 
proclamation by Presidents 
Kuwatly, Nasser, 16005 A 
France, Relations with. 
Aggression, Syrian allegations, 
French denial, 15582 A 
Algeria, French arrest of Nat. 
leaders, anti-French demon- 
strations, 15329 A 
Mourani, M. Akram. 

United Arab Republic, Vice- 
President, apptmt., 16085 A; 
re-apptmt., 16455 C 
India, Relations with. 

Nehru, Mr., Damascus visit, 
15772 C 

Indonesia, Relations with. 
Sukarno, Indonesian President, 
Damascus visit, 16081 A 
Internal Security. 

Conspiracy trial, allegations of 
Brit., French, Turkish, Iraqi 
instigation, sentences, 15582 A 
Martial law, proclamation 
(1956), ending, 15672 F 
“ Officers* plot,” allegations, 
arrests, 15721 A 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Aggression, Syrian allegations, 
Iraqi denial, 15582 A 
Syrian propaganda attacks on 
Jordan, King Faisal's appeal 
for cessation, 15882 B 
Syrian sabotage of I.P.C. pipe- 
lines, Syrian delay in per- 
mitting repairs, oil supplies 
resumed (after Israeli with- 
drawal from Gaza). I.P.C. 
payment of transit dues, 
15498 E 

Syrian situation, Iraqi con- 
cern, Feisal, King, Turkish 
visit. 15721 A 

Syrian-Turkish crisis, Ali Jaw- 
dat, Iraqi Prime Minister, 
Damascus visit, (Saudi-Syrian 
talks), 15811 A 
Isr ael, Relations with. 

(See also under main heading 
United Arab Republic.) 
Aggression, Syrian allegations, 
Israeli denial, 15582 A 
Huleh reclamation project, 
Syrian objections, U.N. Sec. 
CoundTs rulings, 15887 D 
Israeli - Syrian border, inci- 
dents, 16021 A 
Jordan, Relations with. 

Cairo summit ” conference, 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian - 
Syrian financial aid in place of 
U.K. subsidy agreement, 
15340 A; 15504 B 
Financial aid agreemt., Syrian 
non-payment, 15612 A 
Jordanian internal crisis, flight 
of Generals Nuwar and Hay- 
yari to Syria, Jordanian alle- 
gations of Egyptian-Syrian- 
Soviet plot to overthrow 
Arab Monarchies and of 
Syrian army's assistance to 
Jordanian conspirators, 15561 
A 

J ordanian -Syrian relations, 
improvement after King Sand's 
Damascus visit, .15811 A 
Sand, King, Amman visit, 
-Syrian attacks, 15612 A 
Syrian propaganda attacks, 
Jordanian countercharges, 
15882 B 

Syrian situation, Jordanian 
concern, Hussein, King, Turk, 
visit, 15721 A 

Syrian troops, withdrawal, 
16561 A 

Syrian-Turkish crisis, Jordanian 
support for Syria if attacked 
(King Hussein's statements), 
15811 A 


SYRIA (cont.) 

Jordan, Relations with. 

U.S. arms airlift to Jordan, 
Jordanian statement, Syrian 
criticism, 15745 A 
Khaled el-Azem, M. 

Cairo visit (proclamation of 
United Arab Republic), 16005A 
Defence Min., appointment, 
15919 A ; resignation, 16085 
A 

Deputy Prime Minister, ap- 
pointment, 15919 A ; resigna- 
tion, 16085 A 

Finance Minister, appointment, 
15919 A *, resignation, 16085 A 
Moscow visit (economic, tech. 

co-operation talks), 15919 A 
Kuwatly, President Shukri el. 
Baghdad and NATO pacts, 
denunciation, 15582 A 
Cairo " summit '* conference, 
participation, 15504 B 
Egyptian-Syrian relations, 
statement, 15721 A 
President, resignation, 16085 A 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, talks with 
King Sand, Mr. Ali Jawdat 
(Damascus), 15811 A 
United Arab Republic, creation, 
jt. proclamation with Pres. 
Nasser (Cairo), statement to 
Syrian Chamber of Deputies, 
16005 A 

Visits (Cairo), 15504 B; (Cairo, 
Mecca), 15561 A; (Cairo), 
15721 A ; (Cairo), 16005 A 

Land Reform. 

Holdings, restrictions, decree 
(Sept. 1958), 16463 C 
Lebanon, Relations with. 

(See also under main hdg. 
United Arab Republic.) 
Lebanese elections, Syrian 
support for anti-Government 
party, allegations, 15696 A 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Lebanese 
support for Syria if attacked 
(Leb.-Saudi Jt. communique), 
15811 A 

Libya, Relations with. 

Syrian - Jordanian propaganda 
war. King Idris's appeal for 
cessation, 15882 B 
Political Parties. 

Booth Party, dissolution, 10085 
A 

Dissolution, Pres. Nasser's de- 
cision, 10005 A 
National Union, formation, 
Pres. Nasser's proposal, 16005A 
Population. 

Figs., 16005 A; 16085 A 
President. 

Kuwatly, President, resigna- 
tion, 16085 A 

Regional Executive Council, 
Creation (Oct. 1958), 16455 C 
President (Kuhala), 16455 C 
SarraJ, Col. Abdel Hamid. 

Cairo visit, (Egyptian-Syrian 
jt. military command, estab- 
lishment), 15745 A 
Jordanian conspiracy, com- 
plicity, Jordan allegations, 
15501 A 

Minister of Interior, apptmt., 
16085 A ; re-appointment, 
16455 C 

Political control, reports, 15582 

Saudi conspiracy, allegations 
against King Sand, 16085 A 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Cairo ” summit *' conference, 
Egyptian - Saudi Arabian - 
Syrian financial aid to Jordan 
in place of U.K. subsidy, 
15340 A ; 15504 B 
Kuwatly, President, Mecca visit 
(Jordan situation), 15561 A 
Sand, King, Baghdad, Amman 
visits, Syrian denunciation, 
15012 A 


SYRIA (cont.) 

Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Syrian propaganda attacks on 
Jordan, King Saud's appeal 
for cessation, 15882 B 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Sand, 
King, Damascus visit, jt. 
communique (Saudi support 
of Syria if attacked), Saudi 
mediation offer, Turkish ac- 
ceptance, Syrian rejection after 
initial acceptance, 15811 A ; 
offer repeated, 15919 A 

Shishakly, Brig. Gen. Adife. 
Conspiracy, allegations, trial 
in absenha x sentence, 15582 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Soviet technical, economic aid, 
agreement, 15705 A; Moscow 
talks, jt. communique, 15745 
A ; Soviet mission, arrival at 
Damascus, 15811 A; agree- 
ment signed, 15844 B ; rati- 
fication, 15919 A 
Syrian-Soviet alliance, Dr. 

TerazzFs denial, 15721 A 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism 
of Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bul ganin - Menderes corres- 
pondence), Mr. Esin’s speech 
in U.N. Gen. Assbly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Khrushchev's attack on 
U.S. Mid. East polioy, threats 
to Turkey, U.S. reply, Mr, 
Dulles’s warning to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S. 6th Fleet, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
" emergency measures,” Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. 
Gen. Assbly. of threats to 
Syrian security, Sov. support 
(charges against Turkey, U.S.), 
15811 A ; U.N. Gen. Assbly. 
debates, Syrian, 7 -nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased, second letter 
from M. Bulganin to M. Men- 
deres, 15919 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Soviet (credits), 15844 B 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Syrian situation, Turkish con- 
cern, Faisal, Hussein, Kings, 
Istanbul visit, 15721 A 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism 
of Soviet Middle East polioy 
(Bulganin - Menderes corres- 
pondence), Mr. Esin's speech 
in U.N. Gen. Assbly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Khrushchev’s attack on 
U.S. Mid. East policy, threats 
to Turkey, U.S. reply, Mr. 
Dulles's warning to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S. 6th Fleet, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
” emergency measures,'* Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. 
Gen. Assbly. of threats to 
Syrian security, Soy. support 
(charges against Turkey, U.S.), 
15811 A; U.N. Gen. Assbly. 
debates, Syrian, 7-nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn* 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased, second letter 
from M. Bulganin to M. Men- 
deres, 15919 A 
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SYRIA (cont.) 

United Arab Republic. 

Creation (Egyptian - Syrian 
merger), 3LGOQ5 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Aggression, Syrian allegations, 
British denial, 15582 A 
Syrian situation, U.K.-U.S. 
talks, Sir H. Caooia’s com- 
ments, 15721 A 

United Nations Organization. 
Membership, relinquishment on 
admission of U.A.R., 16085 A 

United States, Relations with. 

“ American plot," Syrian alle- 
gations, U.S. denial, 15721 A 
Arms, Soviet bloc shipments, 
U.S. conoern, 15582 A 
Jordan, U.S. arms airlift, Syr. 
criticism, 15745 A 
Syrian Ambassador, Second 
Secretary, U.S- expulsion, 
15721 A 

Syrian situation, U.K.-U.S. 
talks, Pres. Eisenhower's 
statement, Henderson, Mr. L., 
Mid. East fact-finding visit, 
15721 A; Mr. Henderson’s 
return to U.S., Mr. Dulles’s 
statement (Eisonhower doc- 
trine, reaffirmation), 15745 A 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism 
of Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bulganin - Menderes corres- 
pondence), Mr. Esin’s speech 
in U.N. Hen. Assbly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Khrushchev’s attack on 
U.S. Mid, East policy, threats 
to Turkey, U.S, reply, Mr. 
Dulles's warning to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S, 6th Elect, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
“ emergency measures," Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. 
Gen. Assbly. of threats to 
Syrian security, Sov. support 
(charges against Turkey, U.S.), 
1581 1 A; U.N. Gen. Assbly. 
debates, Syrian, 7 -nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension cased, second letter 
from M« Bulganin to M, Men- 
deres* 15019 A 

TJ.S, Ambassador, non-return 
to Syria, 15721 A 
U.S. military attach^, embassy 
officials, Syrian expulsion, 
15721 A 

U.S. " provocation,” Syrian 
allegations, U.S. denial, 15745 

; A- 

1 T 

TAIWAN (FORMOSA). 

See main hdg. China (Nationalist 
Government). 

TANGANYIKA. 

See main Mjr. BrltMi East 


ihjulAnd. 

See main hdg. Siam. 

TIBET, i , jr, 

China (Communist Government), 

Relations with. 

** Democratic ” reforms, post- 
ponement (Mao Tse-tung’s 
speech), 15681 A - , * , 
Japan, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
NATO Countries, Relations with. 

Trade, NATO member-ooun- 
, tries* export controls, relaxa- 
tions, 16861 A 


hn. 

International Tin Council. 

See main hdg., letter I. 

TOGOLAND (British). 

For events prior to integration 
with Gold Coast (Ghana) on 
6 Mar. 1957 see main hdg. 
British West Africa, for events 
after that date see main hdg. 
Ghana. 

TOGOLAND (French). 

Cabinet. 

Grunitzky Cabinet, formation, 
15511 A 

Constitutional Status. 
Autonomous Republic within 
French Union, Frenoh and 
Togolese approval, statute in 
force, 15511 A ; U.N. recog- 
nition of ending of trusteeship 
deferred, inquiry commission 
appointed by U.N. General 
Assembly, 15505 A; U.N. 
inquiry commission’s report, 
Gen. Assembly resolution 
(elections, 1958, to decide 
future status), High Com- 
missioner for elections, ap- 
pointment (M. Dorsinvfile), 
16047 A 
Ewe Tribe. 

New constitutional status, 
opposition, 15511 A 
Population. 

Figs., 16110 B 
Referendum. 

Autonomous Republic within 
Frenoh Union, ending of trus- 
teeship, approval, 15511 A 
Republic of Togoland. 

Formation, 15511 A 

TONGA 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Treaty of friendship (revised), 
signature, 16369 C, 

TRINIDAD. 

See main hdg. West Indies. 

TUNISIA 

Accra Conference. 

Participation, 16226 A 
Algeria, Relations with. 

See subhdg. France, Relations 
with, below. 

Arab League. 

Membership. 16480 B 
Bourgulba, President Habib. 
Algeria, proposals for mediated 
settlement, discussions with 
Sultan of Moroooo, Joint 
declaration, denunciation of 
Frenoh arrest of Algerian 
Nationalist leaders, 15329 A ; 
Libyan-Tunisian support for 
independence, statement on 
“ Greater Maghreb,” 15376 A ; 
Moroccan -Tunisian statement, 
15590 B ; jt. mediation offer 
with King of Morocco, 15915 A 
Arms supply to Tunisia, Fr. 
conditions, rejection, 15883 A 
Co-operation with Frenoh be- 
fore July 31, 1954, Tunisian 
legislation, amplification, 
15888 A * 

French -Tunisian dispute, Sak- 
hiet bombing, French forces, 
evacuation from Tunisia, 
Murphy-Beeley mission, state- 
ments, 16208 A 
President of the BepubUo, 
investment, 15689 A 
Prime Minister, office retained 
while President, 15689 A 
Republic, proclamation, 

statement, 15689 A 
Visits (Morocco), 15590 B ; 
(ftabat), 15915 A 

Broadcasting. 

Radio Tunis, Fr. -Tunis, agree- 
ment, 15883 A 


TUNISIA (cont.) 

Cabinet. 

Bourguiba Cabinet, resignation, 
re-formation, 15689 A 
Constitution. 

Monarchy, abolition, 15689 A 
Republic, proclamatn., 15689 A 
Currency. 

See VoL XII. 

Diplomatic Service. 

Appointment (Masmoudi to 
France), 15329 A 
Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Arms, Egyptian gift to Tunisia, 
15883 A 
Elections. 

Municipal, results, 15608 O 
France, Relations with. 

Algeria, Tunisian help to rebels, 
Frenoh allegations, 15883 A ; 
renewed French representa- 
tions, 16203 A 

Algeria, Tunisian proposals for 
mediated settlement, joint 
Tunisian-Moroccan declara- 
tion, Frenoh arrest of Algerian 
leaders, Tunisian protests, 
anti-French demonstrations, 
15329 A ; Libyan-Tunisian 
support for Algerian indepen- 
dence, 15376 A; Mor.-Tun. 
mediation offer, 15915 A ; 
Moroccan - Tunisian mediation 
offer, Fr. rejection (M, Pineau’s 
statement), 16047 A; F.L.N. 
Govt. -in- exile, Tunisian re- 
cognition, French protest, 
16410 A 

Algerian - Tunisian frontier 
clashes (May 1957), ” right of 
pursuit,” French claim, fur- 
ther incidents (Sep., Oct., 
1957), charges, counter-char- 
ges, 15883 A ; total since 
July 1957 (French figs.), 
further incidents (Jan. 1958), 
Sakhiet, bombing by French 
aircraft, Fr„ Tun., U.K., U.S. 
reactions, statements by M. 
Gaillard, Pres. Bourgulba, Fr. 
Nat. Assbly. Bupport for 
Govt., Tunisian retaliatory 
measures, Fr., Tun. appeals 
to U.N. See. Cel., 16203 A; 
further incidents, 16554 A 
Arms supply to Tunisia, Frenoh 
suspension, demand for guar- 
antees, Tunisian request to 
U.S., Italy, Belgium, eto., 
Egyptian gift of arms, M. 
Pineau’s proposal for cont, 
further French proposals, con- 
ditions, Tunisian rejection, 
U.K., U.S., supply, Frenoh 
resentment, statements by 
M. GaLUard, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
M. Pineau’s Washington visit, 
15883 A ; see also VoL XII 
Blzerta, see under Frenoh 
forces below. 

Chambers of commerce, agri- 
culture, Tunisian legislation, 
15883 A 

Consular agreement, 15883 A 
Consulates, Frenoh, closure, 
Tunisian request, Fr. rejec- 
tion, Tunisian forcible closure, 
Murphy-Beeley formula for 
basis of negotiations, 16203 A 
Co-operation with Fr. before 
July 31, 1954 an offence, 
Tunisian legislation, Frenoh 
protest, M. Bourguiba’s am- 
plification, 15883 A 
Customs, Fr. - Tunisian Customs 
Union, Tunisian abrogation, 
15883 A 

de Gaulle, Gen., cordial message 
to Pres. Bourgulba (June *58), 
Pres. Bouguiha’s reply, 16304 C 
Diplomatic relations, resump- 
tion, 15329 A ; rupture 
i threatened, rupture averted. 


TUNISIA (cont.) 

France, Relations with. 

15883 A; Tunisian ambas- 
sador, recall (Feb. 1958), 
Murphy-Beeley formula for 
basis of direct negotiations. 
Tun., Fr. Govt, acceptance, 
Fr. Nat. Assbly. rejection, 
16203 A; resumption (June 
1958), 16328 A 

Economic aid agrmt. (1955), 
Tunisian allegations of Frenoh 
denunciation (suspension of 
financial aid), French denial, 
Tunisian counter-measures, 
15883 A 

Financial agrmt., signature, 
French payment withheld, 
15883 A 

Frenoh civil servants in Tuni- 
sian Govt, service, status, 
agreement, 15883 A 
French forces, renewed Tun, 
demand for withdrawal, Fr. 
proposals, partial withdrawal, 
15883 A ; renewed Tunisian 
demands for evacuation (in- 
cluding Blzerta), Fr. attitude, 
Tunisian blockade of French 
garrisons, incidents (Remada, 
etc.), Murphy-Beeley formula 
for basis of Fr.-Tun. negotia- 
tions, 16203 A; further inci- 
dents (Remada), Tun., French 
complaints to U.N. Seo. Cel., 
complaints withdrawn, direct 
Fr. -Tunisian negotiations re- 
sumed, agrmt. reached (Fr. 
forces outside Blzerta to be 
withdrawn by Oct. 1958, talks 
on Blzerta status to begin by 
Oot. 1958), 16328 A j see also 
Vol. XII 

French gendarmerie posts, trans- 
fer to Tunisian National 
Guard, 15883 A 
Judicial Convention, provisions, 
signature, 15883 A 
Murphy-Beeley goodwill mis- 
sion, apptmt,, disoussions with 
Fr., Tun. Govts., conflicting 
views on scope, basis for direct 
Fr.-Tun. negotiations agreed 
with Fr., Tun. Govts., Fr.Nat. 
Assbly., rejection, 16203 A 
Radio Tunis, French-Tunisian 
agreement, 15883 A 
Sakhiet, bombing by French 
aircraft, 16203 A; final 
casualty figs,, 16328 A 
Franchise. 

Female suffrage, Introduction, 
15608 O 

Ghana, Relations with. 
Nkrumah, Dr., Ghanaian Prime 
Minister, Tunisian visit, 16226 
A 

Internal Security. 

” Yousseflst conspiracy,” death 
sentence against M. Salah Ben 
Youssef, 15412 D ; conspiracy 
agat. Pres. Bourgulba, dis- 
covery, arrests, Tunisian pro- 
test to U.A.R., 16242 B 
International Bank. 

Admission, 16120 B 
International Monetary Fund. 
Admission, 16120 B 
Libya, Relations with. 

Algeria, Libyan-Tunisian sup- 
port for independence, 15370 
A 

Ben Halim, M., Tunis visit, 
15370 A 

Mutual support, treaty signed, 
15370 A 

Morocco, Relations with. 

Algeria, Sultan’s Tunis visit, 
Tunisian-Moroccan declara- 
tion, 15329 AJ Mor.-Tnn. 
mediation offer, 15915 A 
Bourgulba, M., Rabat visit, 
15590 B 

Treaty of Friendship, signature, 
15590 B 
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TUNISIA (cont.) 

Neo-Destour. 

Tangier Conference (N. African 
nationalist parties), participa- 
tion, resolution, 16227 C 
Petroleum. 

Oil pipeline from Algeria (Sa- 
hara) to Tunisian coast* con- 
struction agrmt., 16426 I) 

Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 

Sand, King, Tunis visit, 15450A 
Sidi Lamlne, Bey. 

Deposition, 15689 A 
Switzerland, Relations with. 

Trade agreement* 15883 A 
Tangier Conference. 

See srtbhdg. Neo-Destour above. 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Trance (financial aid), 15883 A 
Switzerland (trade), 15883 A 
Yugoslavia (trade), 15883 A 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

Arab League, Council meeting 
(Oct. 1958), Tun. attack on 
tt. A .TL domination, 16485 D 
Diplomatic relations, broken off 
by Tunisia, 16485 D 
S&Lah Ben Youssef, alleged 
plot to assassinate President 
Bourguiba, Tunisian protest 
to U.AjEL, U.A.R. request to 
Ben Youssef to leave Egypt. 
16242 B; renewed Tunisian 
allegations of U.A.R. com- 
plicity, 16485 D 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Arms, U.K. supply, French 
resentment, statements by 
M. Gafllard, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
15883 A 

Tunisian-French dispute, UJEL- 
U.S. good offices mission 
(Beeley-Murphy), negotiations 
16203 A 

United Nations Organization. 

Membership, 15505 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Algerian refugees in Tunisia, 
UJ3. food supply, agreement, 
16554 A 

Arms * U.S. supply, French 
resentment, statements by 
Ml* Gaihaid, TT.S. Government, 
15883 A 

Eteenhower doctrine for Middle 
Bast, Richards mission. Tun. 
rapport, Mr. Bichard’s Btate- 
ment, 15655 A 

Nixon (Vice-Pros.), visit, 15553 
A 

Tunisian-French dispute, U.K.- 
U.S. good offices mission 
(Beeley - Murphy), negotia- 
tions, Pres. Eisenhower’s 
message to Pres. Bourgnlba, 
16203 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1956- 
57), 16246 B 
Youssef, Salah Ben. 

Conspiracy against Govemmt., 
death sentence “in absentia,” 
15412 D ; further plot to 
assassinate Pres. Bouxguiba, 
allegations, Tunisian protest 
to U.A.B., requested to leave 
Egypt, 16242 B ; renewed 
Tunisian allegations of D.A.R. 
complicity, 16485 D 
Tangier Conference (N. African 
nationalist parties), exclusion, 
16227 C 

Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Trade agreement, 15883 A 

TURKEY. 

Air Force. 

Air co-operation, jt. Iraqi - 
Pak. - Pars. - Turk, statement, 
16023 A 

Arab Union, Relations with. 
Turkish recognition of Arab 
Federation, 16132 C 
Army. 

Army plot, charges, arrests, 
15983 A 


TURKEY (cont.) 

Bayar, President Jelal. 

President, re-eiectnm, 15841 A 
Visits (Libya), 16091 C 
Cabinet. 

Menderes Cabinet , Finance Min. 
(Polatkan vice Menderes), 
15310 A ; change (Deri vice 
Ozel), 15499 C ; changes 
(Industry, Agaogln, National 
Defence, Ergm, etc.), 15703 
A ; new formation, 15888 B ; 
changes (Defence, E. Menderes 
ince Ergin, Pubhc Works, Deri 
vice E. Menderes), 15983 A; 
changes, 16315 B ; changes, 
16397 B 

Canada, Relations with. 

Escort vessels, transfer to 
Turkey from Royal Canadian 
Navy, 16006 A 

rUirna (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Trade, Turk, export controls, 
Turkish attitude, 15607 A; 
separate quotas for List 2 
goods, abolition, 15948 B ; 
Turkish relaxations, 16361 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Turkish Airways — B.O.A.C. 
agreement, 15698 B 
Communications. 

Bosphorus bridge project, pro- 
visional contract (jt. Turk.- 
Fr.), 15717 B ; agrmt. signed, 
15845 B 
Cyprus. 

See main hdg. Cyprus. 

Defence. 

Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A ; (1955, revised, 
1956, actual, 1957, forecast), 
NATO figs., 16006 A 
Missiles, U.S. offer, Turk, 
acceptance, 15965 A 
Democratic Party (D.P.). 

Electoral victory, 15841 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Urguplu, Birgi, 
U.K. ; Iksel, Switzerland ; 
Elgin, Greece ; Erkin, France; 
Sarper, North Atlantic Cel ; 
Esin, U.N.), 15719 C 
Earthquakes. 

Fethiye (April 1957), 16046 A 
N.W. Anatolia (May 1957), 
16646 A 
Education. 

Universities, see separate sub- 
heading. 

Elections. 

Grand National Assembly 
(1957), results, validity chal- 
lenged by Opposition, 15841 A 
Electoral Law. 

Electoral Amendment Bill, pro- 
visions, criticism by Opposi- 
tion Parties, enactment, 15841 
A 

Electricity. 

Kemer hydro-electric project, 
opening, 16513 A 
European Payments Union. 
Credit ($25 millions) to Turkey, 
16351 B 

Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Economic stabilization prog. 
(Aug. 1958), 1635X B : see also 
Vol. XII 

France, Relations with. 
Bosphorus bridge, French con- 
tract award, 15717 B ; agree- 
ment signed, 15845 B 
Freedom (Hurriyet) Party (H.P.). 
Electoral, Libel, Political assem- 
blies, Press legislation, criti- 
cism, 15841 A 

Karaosmanogln, M., leader, 
criticism of Govt.’s conduct of 
elections, 15841 A 
Gedik, Dr. Namik. 

Interior, Minister of, re-appmt., 
15888 B 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
Turkish attitude, statement, 
16333 A 


TURKEY (cont.) 

Germany ( Western), Relations 

with. 

Krupp organization, steelworks, 
extension, railway, harbour 
equipment, supply, agreement 
15641 B 

W. German credit to Turkey 
(Aug. 1958), 16351 B 
Greece, Relations with. 

Cyprus question, see main hdg. 
Cyprus. 

Leros defences, Turkish ob- 
jections, Greek dismantlement, 
15723 A 
Home Security. 

Political assemblies, restrictive 
legislation. Opposition criti- 
cism, 15841 A 
Internal Security. 

Army plot, charges, arrests, 
15983 A 

International Monetary Fund. 
Withdrawal ($25 millions) by 
Turkey, 16351 B 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi - Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Menderes, M., Baghdad visit, 
talks on subversive activities, 
16023 A 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 1 
Turkish attitude (Dr. Gedik’s 
statement), 16333 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 16023 A 

Syrian situation, Faisal, King, 
Istanbul visit* 15721 A 

Irrigation. 

Kemer dam, opening, 16513 A 
Italy, Relations with. 

Pres. Gronchi, Turkish visit, jt. 
communique (international 
situation, NATO, Mid. East, 
Italian - Turkish relations), 
15905 C 

Jordan, Relations with. 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
Turkish attitude (Dr. Gedik’s 
statement), 16333 A 
Syrian situation, Hussein, King, 
Istanbul visit, 15721 A > 
Judiciary. 

Judges* superannuation, Govt, 
action, Opposition criticism, 
15841 A 
Kemer Dam. 

Opening, 16513 A. 

Lebanon, Relations with. 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
Turkish attitude (Dr. Gedik’s 
statement), 16333 A 
Legislation. 

Electoral Amendment Bill 
(1957), enactment, 15841 A 
Libel Bill (1956), enactment, 
15841 A 

Political assemblies Bill (1956), 
enactment, 15841 A 
Press Bill (1956), enactment, 
15841 A 

Libya* Relations with. 

Bayar* President, Tripoli visit, 
communique, 16091 C 
Cultural, residential agreement, 
16091 O 

Menderes* M. Adnan. . , 

Baghdad Pact, Karachi meet- 
ing, -statment, 15617 A; 
Ankara mtg., statement, 16023 
A 

Cyprus, Raddifle constitutional 
proposals, statement on Tur- 
kish attitude, acceptance of 
partition, 15469 A 
North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments meeting (Deo. 
1957), statement, 15965 A 
Prime Minister, re-election, 
15888 B 

Syrian-Turldsh crisis, Bulganin- 
Menderes correspondence, 
15811 A ; second letter from 
M. Bulganin, 15919 A 


TURKEY (cont.) 

Menderes* M. Adnan. 

Visits (Baghdad), 16023 A 
Missiles. 

See subhdg. Defence above. 
Navy. 

Destroyers, purchase from U.K. 

15743 B ; 15855 C 
Escort vessels, transfer from 
Royal Canadian Navy, 16006A 
Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation. 

Financial aid to Turkey (Aug. 
1958), OEEC arrangements, 
16351 B ; see also Vol XII 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi - Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 16023 A 
Persia, Relations with. 

Defence, air co-operation, jt. 
Iraqi ’ Pak. - Pers. - Turk, 
statement, 16023 A 
Smuggling, prevention, Iraqi- 
Pak. - Pers. - Turk, conven- 
tion, 16023 A 
Petroleum. 

Refineries, Batman, capacity, 
new refinery (Marmara area), 
construction agrmt., 15577 D 
President. 

Bayar, M. Jelal, re-election, 
15841 A 
Press. 

Press, Libel Laws (1956), jour- 
nalists imprisoned, 15841 A 
Railways. 

Equipment, supply, agreement, 
(Krupp), 15641 B 
Republican National Party 
(C.M.P.). 

Bolukbashi, M., leader, criti- 
cism of Govt.’s conduct of 
elections, parity immunity 
cancelled, arrest, 15841 A ; 
re-election, release, 15903 B 
Republican People’s Party 
(C.H.P.). 

Elections (1957), validity of 
results challenged, 15841 A 
Electoral, Libel, Political as- 
semblies, Press legislation, 
criticism, 15841 A 
Gulek, M., Sec.-Gen., arrest, 
trials, sentences, 15841 A 
Inonii, M., leader, criticism of 
Govt/s conduct of elections, 
15841 A 

Rumania, Relations with. 
Balkan Prime Ministers' Conf., 
Rumanian proposal, 15825 B 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Saudi 
mediation offer, Turk, accep- 
tance, Syrian rejection after 
initial acceptance, 15811 A; 
offer repeated, 15919 A 
Shipping. 

UsMdar, loss, 16112 G 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Disarmament, Mar. Bulganin’s 
note, warnings on NATO 
nuclear bases in Turkey (Deo. 
1957), 15976 A 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
Soviet-Turkish note exchange, 
16333 A 

Soviet asst, naval attach^, 
Turkish expulsion, 15802 D 
M Summit ” conference, see 
main hdg., letter S. 
Syrian-Turldsh crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism 
of Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bulganin - Menderes corres- 
pondence), Mr. Brin’s Speech 
to U.N. Gen. Assbly., Soviet 
Paved squadron, Latakia visit. 



TURKEY (cont.) 

Soviet Union* Relations with. 

M. Khrushchev's attack on 
U.S. Mid. East policy, threats 
to Tnrkoy, U.S. reply, Mr. 
Dulles's warning: to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S. 6th Fleet, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
, ** emergency measures," Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. 
Gen. Assbly. of throats to 
Syrian security, Sov. support 
(charges against Turkey, U.S.), 
15811 A; U.N. Gen. Asshly. 
debates; Syrian, 7 -nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased, second letter 
from M. Bulganin to M. Mon- 
deres, 15919 A 

Trade, Turkish export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Steel. 

Karabulc steel works, exten- 
sion, agreement, 15641 B 
M Summit " Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Syria, Relations with. 

Syrian situation, Turkish con- 
cern, Faisal, Hussoin, Kings, 
Istanbul visit, 15721 A 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pro- 
pagations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism 
of Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bulganin - Menderes corres- 
pondence), Mr, Esin's speech 
in U.N. Gem Asshly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Khrushchev's attack on I 
U.$. Kid. East policy, threats 
to Turkey, U.S. reply, Mr. 
Dulles's warning to Soviet 
Union against aggressiou on 
Turkey, U.S. 6th Fleet, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
4 4 * emergency measures," Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. 
Gem Asshly. of threats to 
Syrian security, Sov. support 
(charges against Turkey, U.S.), 
15811 A ; U.N. Gen. Assbly. 
debates, Syrian, 7-nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased, second letter 
from M. Bulganin to M. Men- 
deres, 15919 A 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
France (Fr. credits), 15845 B 
United Kingdom, commercial 
- debts, revised agrmt., 15578 A 
U.K. (U.K. loan), 15855 0 
Trade Policy. 

China, export controls, Turkish 
attitude, ( 15607 A; Turkish 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Co mmunis t countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quota 8 
(1958),, fixed (Qocem agjmt.), 
,, 15948 %; export controls, 
Turkish relaxations, 16361 A 


United Kingdom, Relations with. 

Civil aviation, Turkish Airways 
-^.Q.A.C. agrmt., 15698 B 
Cyprus question, see main hdg. 
Cyprus. 

)estr< 


Destroy© 
from U. 
Brim, 


L Turkish purchase 
f., UH% B ; 15855 C 

* .of., Loudon talks 
(Radoliffe Report), 15409 A 
Lannox-Boyd, Mr., Istanbul 
with Menderes (Rad- 
, cltffe Report), 15469 A 
Persla-Turkey rly. link. U.K. 
flnanolalaid, 16509 A 


TURKEY (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations, with. 
Trade, commercial debts, re- 
vised agreement, 15578 A ; 

6 -months standstill (Aug. 

1958), 16351 B 

U.K. credit to Turkey (Aug. 
1958), 16351 B 

United States, Relations with. 
Cyprus, Radoliffe constitutional 
proposals, U.S. views, 15469 A 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Turk, 
support, jt. communique, 
15655 A 

Syrian-Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism 
of Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bulgarian - Menderes corres- 

pondence), Mr. Esin's speech 
in U.N. Gen. Assbly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Khrushchev's attack on 
U.S. Mid. East policy, threats 
to Turkey, U.S. reply, Mr. 
Dulles's warning to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S. 6th Fleet, Izmir 
. visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
** emergencymeasures," Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. 
Gen. Assbly. of threats to 
Syrian security, Sov. support 
(charges against Turkey, U.S.), 
15811 A; U-N. Gen. Assbly. 
dobates, Syrian, 7 -nation reso- 
lntions presented, withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased, second letter 
from M* Bulganin to M. Men- 
deres, 13919 A 

Telecommunications, develop- 
ment plans (Baghdad Pact), 
U.S. financial grants, 15617 A ; 
15655 A ; further U.S grant, 
10023 A 

U.S. eoonomio aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. financial aid (Aug. 1958), 
16351 B ; see also Vol. XII 
U.S. missiles ( Honest John , 
Nike), Turkish acceptance, 
15965 A 
Universities. , 

Ankara University, Professor 
Fevzioglu dismissed by Govt., 
protests, 15841 A 
Atatfirk University, creation, 
15624 B ; Opening, 16526 A 
Technical University, founda- 
tion-stone laid, 15808 A 
Zorlu, M. Fatifi R. 

For. Min., apptmt., 15888 B 
North Atlantic Connell mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

TURKS AND CAICOS 
ISLANDS. 

See main hdg. West Indies. 

U 

UGANDA. 

See main hdg. British East 
Africa. 

ULSTER. 

See math hdg. Northern Ireland. 

UNESCO. 

See main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, subhdg. u U.N. 
Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization." 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(For events prior to the procla- 
mation of the United Arab 
Republio on 1 Feb. 1958, and 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(cont.) 

also for events after that date 
affecting one member-country 
only, see mam hdgs. Egypt, 
and Syria; see also mam hdg. 
United Arab States.) 

Accra Conference. 

Participation, 16226 A 
Amer, F. M. Abdel Hakim. 

Minister for War, appointment, 
16085 A ; re-apptmt., 16455 C 
Vice-President, appointment, 
16085 A ; ro-apptmt., 16455 C 
Visits (Moscow), 16470 B 
Arab Union, Relations with. 
Nasser, U.A.R. Pres., broadcast 
attacks on Arab Federation, 
16085 A 
Armed Forces. 

Submarines, acquisition from 
Poland, 16111 B 
Assail, M. Sebry. 

Vice-President, apptmt., 16085 
A ; resignation. 16455 C 
Aswan Dam Project. 

See subhdg. Economic Develop- 
ment below. 

Boghdadi, M. Abdel Latif el. 

Vice-President, apptmt., 

16085 A re-apptmt., 16455 C 

Cabinet. 

Nasser Cabinet, formation, ap- 
pointments (Vice-Presidents, 
It. Egypt.-Syrian ministers, 
regional ministers), 16085 A ; 
new formation (regional mini- 
sters replaced by Regional 
Exec. Cels.), 16455 C 
Capital. 

Cairo, 16005 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Moscow-Cairo air service, 
opening, 16545 D 
Constitution. 

Principles, statements by Pres. 
Knwatly, Nasser, 16005 A 
Provisional Constitution, pro- 
clamation, 16085 A 
Regional Executive Councils 
(Egypt, Syria), creation, 

16455 O 
Creation. 

Plebiscite (Egypt, Syria), union 
approved, 16085 A 
Proclamation by Presidents 
Kuwatly, Nasser (Cairo, 1 Feb. 
1958), 16005 A 
Diplomatic Recognition. 

U.A.R. recognized by all coun- 
tries having diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Cairo, except 
Iraq, Jordan, Panama, Phili- 
ppines, 16085 A 
Economic Development. 

Aswan Dam project (for devel- 
opments before 1 Feb. 1958 
see under main hdg. Egypt, 
letter E), Soviet aid (400 
million rouble credit, tech- 
nicians, etc.), agrmt., 16470 B 
Fawad, Dr. Mahmoud. 

Foreign Minister, appointment, 
16085 A ; re-apptmt., 16455 C 
Visits (Yugoslavia), 16297 D 
Flag. 

Introduction, 16108 B 
France, Relations with. 

Algeria, jt. Soviet-U.A.R. at- 
tack on French policy, 16228 
A ; F.L.N. Govt.-in-oxile, 
U.A.R. recognition, 16410 A 
Germany (Eastern), Relations 
with. 

Economic, technical co-opera- 
tion, agrmt., 16420 A 
Scientific co-operation, agrmt., 
16420 A 

Ghana, Relations with. 
Nkrumah, Dr., Ghanaian 
Prime Min., Cairo visit, talks 
with Pres. Nasser, 16382 A 
Greece, Relations with. 

Greek - U.A.R. - Yugoslav 
Foreign Ministers’ talks (Bri- 
oni), jt. statemt., 16297 D 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(cont.) 

Honranl, M. Akram. 
Vice-President, appointment, 
16085 A ; re-apptmt., 16455 C 
India, Relations with, 

Cultural agrmt., 16438 C 
Indonesia, Relations with. 

Arms, U.A.R. supply, agrmt., 
16399 A 

International Bank. 

Admission, 16409 B 
International Monetary Fund. 
Admission, 16409 B 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Defence agrmt. (July 1958), 
16333 A 

Republican Govt, delegation, 
Damascus visit (July 1958), 
Pres. Nasser's welcome, 16333 
A 

Israel, Relations with. 

(For events before X Feb. 1958, 
see main hdgs. Egypt and 
Syria, subhdgs. “ Israel, Rela- 
tions with.") 

Israeli-Syrian border, incidents, 
Israeli protest to U.N. Sec. 
Cel. of U.A.R. attacks (Deo. 
1958), 16518 A 
Jordan, Relations with. 

Aircraft carrying King Hussein 
attacked by U.A.R. fighters 
over Syria (10 Nov. 1958), 
16493 A 

Diplomatic relations, broken off 
by Jordan, 16305 A 
U.A.R. interference in Jord. 
internal affairs, Jord. com- 
plaint to U.N. See. Cel., see 
main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, subhdg. ” Jord- 
anian Situation." 

Kuwait, Relations with. 

Abdullah as-Salim, Sheikh of 
Kuwait, Damascus visit (July 
1958), 16333 A 

Mohammed Suleiman, Chair- 
man Kuwait Advisory Col., 
Cairo visit, statement (Ku- 
waiti independence, etc.), 
16333 A 

Lebanon, Relations with. 
Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
Lebanese allegations of U.A.R. 
interference, see main hdgs. 
Arab League, and United 
Nations Organization, subhdg. 

“ Lebanese situation." 

U.A.R. Embassy staff (Beirut), 
Lebanese expulsions, 16293 A 
Membership. 

Members (Egypt, Syria), 16005 
A 

Nasser, President Gamal Abdel. 
Iraqi Republican Government 
delegation, Damascus visit 
(July 1958), Pfes. Nasser’s 
welcome, 16333 A 
Mid. East situation (July 1958), 
speeohes (Damascus, Cairo), 
16333 A 

Moscow visit (Mid. East crisis, 
July 1958), statement, 16333 
A 

President, chosen by Syrian 
Parliament, 16005 A; elec- 
tion by plebiscite, 16085 A 
Visits (Soviet Union), 16228 A ; 
(Yugoslavia), 16297 D ; (Mos- 
cow), 16333 A 

Yugoslav visit, jt. communique 
with Pres. Tito, 16297 D ; 
16333 A 
Nationality. 

Nationality Law, promulga- 
tion, 16313 D 
Poland, Relations with. 
Submarines, U.A.R. acquisi- 
tion from Poland, 16111 B 
Population. 

Figs., 16005 A ; 16085 A 
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UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC (cant.) 

President. 

Nasser, Egyptian Pres., chosen 
by Syrian Parliament, 16005 
A ; election by plebiscite, 
16085 A 

Plebiscite (20 Feb. 1958), de- 
crees issued, 16005 A ; result 
(Pres. Nasser elected), 16085 A 
Sabry, Wing-Commander Alt. 
Min. for Presidential Affidrs, 
appointment. 16085 A ; re- 
apptmk, 16455 C 
Saudi Arabia, Relation* 'with. 
Faisal, Emir, Saudi Arabian 
Prime Min., Cairo visit, jt, 
communique with Pres. Nasser 
(Saudi - U.A.B. friendship 
affirmed), 16381 C 
Saudi conspiracy agst. Egypt. - 
Syrian union. Pros. Nasser’s, 
Col. SarraS’s allegations. King 
Sand’s denial, 16085 A 
Soviet Union, Relation® with. 
Aswan Dam project, Soviet aid 
<400 millio n rouble credit, 
technicians, etc.), agreement, 
16470 B 

Civil aviation, Moscow-Cairo 
air service, opening, 16545 D 
Cultural exchanges (informa- 
tion offices, etc.), agreement, 
16228 A 

Nasser, Pres., Russian visit, jt. 
communique, 16228 A; Mos- 
cow visit (Mid. East crisis, 
July 1958), statement, 16333 
A 

Trad© agrmt. (barter, Russian 
wheat for Egyptian products), 
16228 A 

Vocational centres, Soviet aid, 
agreement,! 6 228 A 
Trade ami Financial Agreements . 
Soviet Union, barter (Russian 
wheat for Egyptian products), 
10228 A 

Tunisia, Relations with. 

Arab League, Council meeting 
(Oct. 1958), Tunisian attack on 
UJL.R. domination, 16485 D 
Diplomatic relations, broken off 
by Tunisia, 16485 D , 

Salah Ben Youssef, alleged 
plot to' assassinate President 
Bouigulba, Tunisian, protest 
to U.AJEL, UAR. request to 
Ben Youssef to leave Egypt, 
16242 B ; renewed Tunisian 
allegations of UA.R. com- 
plicity, 16485 D 
United Arab States. 

Creation (UA.R.-Yemen Fed.), 
16085 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
(For events before 1 Feb. 1958, 
see main hdg. Egypt, sabhdg. 
44 United Kingdom, Relations 
with.”) 

Doran, Mrs., murdered on 
Israeli-Syrian border, Syrian 
Infiltrators accused by Israel, 
16518 A 

United Nation® Organization. 
Admission (in replacement of 
Egypt, Syria), 16685 A 
United States, Relations with. 
Lebanese crisis (May 1958), see 
main hdg. United Nation* 
Organization, subheading, 
“ Lebanese Situation.” 

Yemen, Relations with. 

Federal Union (United Arab 
States), agreement, 16085 A 
’Yemeni Crown Prince, atten- 
dance at creation proclama- 
tion (Cairo), talks with Pres. 
Nasser, 16005 A 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Greek * U.A.R. - Yugoslav 
Foreign Min, talks (Brioni), 
jt. statement, 16297 D 
Nasser, Pres., Yugoslav visit, 
Jt. communique with Pres. 
Tito, 16297 D; 16333 A 


UNTIED ARAB STATES. 

(See also main hdgs. United 
Arab Republic and Yemen.) 
Armed Forces. 

C.-in-C. (Hakim Amer), 16085 A 
Creation. 

United Arab Republic- Yemen, 
federal union, agreement 
(8 Mar. 1958), 18085 A 
Federal Council. 

Creation, 16085 A 
Seat (Hodelda), 16085 A 
Membership. 

Members (United Arab Repub- 
lic, Yemen), 16085 A 
Population* 

Figs., 16085 A 

Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
United Arab States, Saudi 
membership, King Sand’s re- 
jection, 16102 A 
Supreme Council. 

Creation, 16085 A 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

Accidents. 

See subhdgs. Civil Aviation, 
Industrial Accidents, Railways 
and Road Safety below. 
Accountancy. 

Chartered and Incorporated 
Accountants, merger approved 
15640 A; Incorporated Ac- 
countants Soc., dissolution, 
15879 B 

Administrative Tribunals. 

Franks Cttee., report, recom- 
mendations, Govt, acceptance, 
parity, debate, 16009 A 
Agriculture. 

Agricultural legislation, see 
subhdg. Parliament below. 
Bacon, prices, fluctuation, 
15790 E 

Bacon, production, marketing, 
Dan.-Neth.-U.K- talks, 15790 
E 

Butter, XI.K. production,, in- 
crease, foreign supplies, com- 
parative figs., 16264 A 
County Agricultural Executive 
Cttees., criticism by Franks 
Committee, 16009 A 
Egg marketing scheme. Govt, 
proposals, parity, approval, 
egg producers’ acceptance, 
15465 A ; Egg Marketing 
Board, powers, parliamentary 
approval, 15590 C 
Farm income (1956-57), 15465 
A ; (1957-58) 16104 A 
Farm output (1956-57), 15465 
A ; (1957-58), 16104 A 
Farm prices, farmers’ request 
for special review (1956), Govt, 
rejection, new prices (1957- 
58), 15465 A; eggs, 15590 C, 
Note; new prices (1957-58), 
16104 A 

Fats took marketing guarantees, 
supplementary payments ('56- 
57). 15465 A 

Govt, policy. White Paper 
(1957), long-term assurances 
to farmers, legislation, 15465 
A ; White Paper (1958), 
encouragement for beef and 
low-cost milk production, cut 
in total guarantees (guaranteed 
prices, eggs, pigs, milk, wheat, 
reductions, coarse grains, no 
change, quality beef, increase 
nitrogen subsidy raised), 16104 
A 

Grants, subsidies, estimates 
(1957-58), 15397 A; (1958- 
59), 16128 A 

Horticultural marketing, in- 
quiry committee's report, 
15465 A ‘ 

Milk, distribution ban, Cum- 
berland (Windscale atomic 
reactor overheating), 15806 A; j 
ban lifted, 15904 A 


UNTIED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Agriculture. 

Min, of Agriculture, Fisheries, 
and Food, provincial organiza- 
tion, inquiry committee’s 
recommendations. Govern- 
ment acceptance, 15465 A 
National Farmers’ Unions, re- 
quest for special price review. 
Govt, rejection, 15465 A ; 
White Paper (1958), criticism, 
16104 A 

Pig marketing scheme, Govt, 
proposals (Pig Industry De- 
velopment Authority, etc.), 
legislation, 15465 A 
Production grants (fertilizers), 
increase, 15465 A ; further 
increase (nitrogen), 16104 A 
Wages, see subhdg. Wages and 
Salaries below. 

Air Pollution. 

Clean Air Bill, provisions, 
parity, passage, enactment, 
15374 A; second stage, oper- 
ative date (1 June, 1958), 
announcement, 16039 O 
dean Air Council, membership, 
15565 E 

" Smokeless areas,” City of 
London, Birmingham, 15374 A 
Aircraft Industry. 

(See also subhdg. Civil Aviation.) 
Aircraft production groups, net 
assets, figs., 16019 A 
Australian orders ( Viscounts ), 
16019 A 

AW 650 (all-purpose aircraft), 
development, 16019 A 
Bristol Aero-engines Ltd., gas 
turbine engines, manufacture 
in U.S., 16019 A 
Bristol Aeroplane Co., Shorts, 
closer association, 16019 A 
Bristol - Hawker Siddeley, jt. 
coy., formation (T 200 de- 
velopment), 16019 A 
Britannia , orders, 16019 A 
Canadian orders ( Vanguards , 
Britannias , Conway jet en- 
gines), 15373 A ; (. Britannias , 
Viscounts ), 16019 A 
Colombian orders ( Viscounts ), 
16019 A 

Comet , orders, Mk. Ill, record 
flights (London-Sydney, world 
circuit, London - Khartoum - 
Johannesburg), Mk. IV, de- 
velopment project, 16019 A 
Cuban orders ( Britannias ), 

16019 A 

de Havilland - Fairey-Hnnting 
1)H 121 development, manu- 
facture, new coy. (Aircraft 
Manufacturing Coy. Ltd.), 
formation, 16019 A 
Egyptian orders ( Viscounts ), 
16019 A 

Export figs. (1956), 15373 A 
Group merger (Hawker Sid- 
deley-Brush), 15635 B 
Indian orders (Canberras, 
Gnats), 15428 C; (Hunters), 
15792 C; (Viscounts), 16019 A 
Israeli orders (Britannias), 
15959 B ; 16019 A 
Italian orders (Viscounts), 
16019 A 

Mexican orders (Britannias), 
16019 A 

New Zealand orders (Vis- 
counts), 16019 A 
Pakistani orders ( Viscounts ), 
16019 A 

Portuguese orders ( Viscounis ), 
16019 A 

S.R. 177, project abandoned, 
unemployment threat (Isle of 
Wight), 16019 A 
Strikes, see subhdg. Strikes and 
Industrial Disputes below. 

Swiss orders (Hunters), 16038 B 


UNTIED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Aircraft Industry. 

U.S. orders (Britannias, Cornels, 
Viscounts, Conway jet en- 
gines), 15373 A ; (Orpheus 
engines), postponements 
(Britannias), cancellations 
(Comets), 16019 A 
Venezuelan order ( Canberras ), 
15436 C 

Viscount , foreign orders, num- 
ber in service or on order, 
16019 A 
Air lie, Earl of. 

Life Peerages Bill, H. of L. 
statement, 15999 A 
Albania, Relations with. 

XJ.K. civil aircraft forced down 
(Valona), release, 15984 B 
Alexander of Hillsborough, Vis- 
count. 

Life Peerages Bill, H. of L. 
statement, 15999 A 
Alport, Mr. C. J.M. 

B.B.C. broadcasts, responsi- 
bility, parity, statemt. (Suez 
crisis), 15912 A 

Commonwealth Relates., Under 
-Secretary, apptmt., 15333 A 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Fed., 
Constitutional Amendmt. BiU, 
parity, statement, 15878 A 
Amory, Mr. Derick Heatbcoat. 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Food, 
Minister, re-apptmt., 15313 
A; relinquishment, 15939 A 
Bank rate, rise, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report, etc., 
see subhdg. Bank Rate below. 
Budget speech (1958-69), 18113 
A 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
apptmt., statemt., 15939 A 
Commonwealth Trade and 
Economic Conference (Mont- 
real, Sep. 1958), statements, 
16443 A 

Credit squeeze, relaxation (Jul. 
1958), statements, 16269 A 
Economic developmts. (1957), 
prospects (1957), statement, 
16113 A 

Economic situation (Oct, 1958), 
statement, 16488 A 
National Health Service, in- 
creased cost, higher contribu- 
tions, parity, statemt., 18084 B 
Antarctica. 

See main hdg., letter A. 
Architecture. 

Civic Trust, formation, 16638 A 
Royal Gold Medal, award 
(1957, Hr. A. Aalto), 16312 E 
Argentina, Relations with. 
Aircraft carrier Warrior, sale to 
Argentina, 16364 A 
Antarctica, ” truce ” agroemt., 
extension, 16889 C \ , 

Multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system, debt settlement 
agreement, 15690 A; 15807 A 
Primitive Gas Company/ com- 
pensation claims, partial settle- 
ment, 15897 A; final agree- 
ment, 16139 E 
Army. 

Administration, simplification, 
Mansergh Cttee,, appointment, 
16087 A * ^ ' ‘ ; ' 

Appointments : ‘ 

Army Council (Q.M.G., Brown- 
lohn, V.C.I.G.3., Stratton), 
15069 A J (O.I.G.3., Ftfft ftg, 

D. C.I.G.S., Pyman), 16988 C 
Horne Commands (Northern, 

Goodbody, Western, Herbert), 
15669 A 

Overseas Commands (B.A.O.R., 
Ward, Hongkong, Bastyan, 

E, Africa, Tapp), 15089 A ; 
(Gibraltar, Kelghtley), 15768 
E ; (Fax East, Httll),15988 C ; 
(Mid. East, Bower), 16087 A 



UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Army. 

Staff (Dir.-Gen, Mil. Training 
Lathbury), 16087 A 
Army Air Corps, creation, 
15702 A 

Army Cadet Force, charter etc., 
committee set np, 15609 A; 
committee’s report, 16087 A 
Central reserve in U.K., 
strengthening, 15493 A ; plans, 
16029 A ; element to he 
stationed in Kenya, 16087 A 
OXG.S., appointment (Festing 
vice Templer), 15988 C 
Civilian staffs, redactions, figs., 
ratio of soldiers to civilians to 
he reduced, 16087 A 
Commands, Mid. East, re- 
organisation, 10087 A 
Estimates (supplementary, 
1956-57), 15397 AJ Totes on 
Account (1957*58), 15403 A ; 
(1957-58), 15493 A ; 15669 A ; 
(1958-59), 16029 A; approved, 
16087 A 

Ex-Regulars, re-settlement 
plans, 15493 A; 15550 A; 
Resettlement Service, crea- 
tion, Director (Sir R. Ivelaw- 
Chapman), Advisory Board, 
creation, Chairman (Six F. 
Hooper), 15795 A 
Field Army, reorganization 
(brigade groups), rearmament 
plans, 15669 A ; reductions, 
amalgamations of rogts., de- 
tails, proportion of 44 teeth ” 
to 4 ‘tail” units, ilgs., 15702 A , 
higher proportion of 4< teoth” 
to 44 tall ” units proposed, 
16087 A 

Glider Pilot Regt., dishandmt., 
15702 A 

Guards, Brigade of, reductions, 
15702 A 

Guided weapons, Corporal , 
Thunderbird, introduction, 
guided weapons regiment, for- 
mation, 15669 A ; two surface- 
to-surface guided weapons 
regiments to training, 16087 A 
Gurkha recruitment, agreement 
extended to 1968, 16263 0; 
transfer of depots from India 
to Nepal* 16513 C 
Home Guard, strength (1957), 
disbandment, 15669 A 
Infantry regts., amalgamation, 
details, 15702 A ; programme 
(1958-59), R.S.F.-HX.I. mer- 
ger, opposition, 16087 A ; 
corrigendum, 16094 B 
Manpower estimates (1057-58), 
15403 A ? (1958*59), 16029 A 
National Service, part-time 
training with Territorial Army 
and Reserve suspended (1957), 
15344 A ; call-up to end in 
1960, 15493 A; 1940 class not 
to be called np* 15550 A ; 
ending by 31 Deo. 1962, policy 
unchanged, 16029 A ; entrants 
(1058), 16087 A 
National Servicemen, employ- 
ment, Wolfenden committee 
report, 15669 A 
Nuclear tests (Paciflo), parti- 
cipation, 15616 B 
Overseas garrisons; reductions 
(Germany* Libya, Colonies), 
complete withdrawal from 
Korea, 13498 A ; Withdrawal 
(Bermuda), 15538 D ; new 
fast air transport facilities for 
reinforcement, 15550 A ; final 
withdrawal from Jordan, 
15641 C ; withdrawal (Korea), 
reduction (BAOR), changes 
(E., W. Africa, Malaya), 
15669 A; reductions (BAOR), 
16006 A; 16029 A; 16087 A 
Pay* regulars, increases, 1 602 9 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Army. 

Recruiting, new regular terms, 
15669 A; figs. (Nov. 1957- 
Jan. 1958), ceiling, 16029 A , 
figs. (1957), 16087 A; Gngg 
Cttee. report, 16509 A 
Redundant personnel, compen- 
sation plans. Govt. White 
Paper, 15795 A ; selection, 
progress, 16029 A ; retire- 
ment programme, 18087 A ; 
Ehod., Nyasaland Fed., land 
settlement scheme, 16156 A 
Reserve Army, training (1957), 
all-volunteer basis, 15669 A 
Royal Armoured Corps regts., 
amalgamation, details, 15702 
A ; programme (1958-59), 
16087 A ; oorrigendum, 16094 
B 

Strength (1957-58), 15493 A; 
reductions, 15550 A ; reduc- 
tion (1957), officer (1956-58), 
15669 A ; reductions how 
effected, 15702 A; figs, (mid- 
1957), 15719 D; figs, (end 
1957), 16029 A; 16087 A 
Territorial Army, changes, role, 
15669 A ; inf. hns. of amalga- 
mated regts., identity retained, 
15702 A ; recruiting, increase, 
conversions (five yeomanry 
rogts. to Armoured Car regts.), 
16087 A; Golden Jubilee, 
celebration, 16248 C 
Uniform, new pattern under 
consideration, 16087 A 
Weapons and equipment, re- 
armament progress, plans, 
(1957-62), 15669 A ; progress, 
16087 A 

W.R.A.C., recruiting, decline, 
duties, increase, 16087 A 
Works Services, civilian works 
organization to replace mili- 
tary, announcement, 16087 A 
Artificial Insemination (Donor). 
A.I.D. not legal adultery (Lord 
Wheatley's ruling), practice 
denounced by Archbishop of 
Canterbury, H. of L. debate, 
departmental cttee. of inquiry 
appointed, 16109 A; depart- 
mental cttee. of inquiry* 
terms of ' reference, chairman 
(Lord Fevorsham), members, 
16385 A ; Lambeth Conf., 
no resolution passed, 16418 
A ; Royal Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce, recom- 
mendation (A.I.D. without 
husband's consent to be 
ground for divorce), 16548 A 
Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Bank rate, rise, statement, 
15770 A 
Astronomy. 

Jodxell Bank, radio telescope, 
in operation, 15838 B 
Mullard Observatory, Cam- 
bridge, opened, 15838 B 
Atomic Energy and Research. 
(Bee also under Army, Defence* 
Royal Air Force, Royal Navy.) 
Atomic Energy Authority, 
board members, salary in- 
creases, 15930 A; apptmts. 
(Sir J. Chadwick, Lord Citrine, 
Sir I. Stedeford), technical 
members (Risley, Harwell) 
relieved of executive duties, 
resultant appointments, 16499 
A 

Atomic Energy Authority, esta- 
blishments, reactors, detailed 
list (Nov. 1958), developmts. 
(1957-58), 16499 A 
Atomic Energy Authority, 
reports (1955-56), 15531 A; 
(1957-58), 16499 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Atomic Energy Authority, 
Windscale reactor overheating, 
statement, 15806 A ; memo- 
randum on cttee. of inquiry's 
report (causes of accident), 
report on difference between 
Windscale and other reactors, 
15904 A 

Atomic machinery, Hermes, 
15531 A 

Atomic power stations, see 
subhdg. Electricity below. 
Atomic reactors, Nero, 15531 A; 
detailed list (Nov. 1958), 16499 
A 

Atomic research station. Win- 
frith Heath (Dorset), appro- 
val, 15531 A 

Atomic submarine project, 
15412 B ; U.S. experts' visit 
to U.K., information ex- 
changes, 15596 A ; U.S. 
supply of nuclear propulsion 
plant, agreement, 16298 A 
Atomic weapons, development 
of Megaton bomb, Mr. Sandys' 
statement, 15403 A 
Euratom, U.K. association, 
see subhdg. European Atomic 
Energy Community below. 
Fleck, Sir. A., Windscale aooi- 
dent. Technical evaluation, 
Organization, Health and 
Safety committees, ohairman, 
apptmt., 15904 A ; reports, 
16499 A 

Heavy water, production, new 
British process, 16499 A 
Italy, atomic co-operation, U.K. 
-Italian agrmt., 15950 A ; 
nuclear power plant, U.K. 
collaboration agrmt., signa- 
ture, 16162 A; agreement 
signature, 16162 A; agrmt. 
in force, 16313 E 
Japan, atomic reactor, U.K. 
supply, agrmt., nuclear power 
station (Tokai), U.K. tenders 
called for, 16266 A ; G.E.C.- 
Fuji Eleotric Co. tech, co- 
operation oontraot, 16522 A 
Maralinga proving ground, use 
to continue (Mr. Sandys’s 
statement), 15815 A ; tests 
carried out (Sep., Oct. 1957), 
16012 A 

National Institute for Research 
in Nuclear Science, creation, 
Board membership, 15531 A 
Norwegian reactor (Halden), Jt. 
operation, agrmt., 16241 A 
Nuclear Chemical Plant Coy., 
formation, 16499 A 
Nuclear disarmament, suspen- 
sion of teats. Labour Party- 
T.U.C. policy statement, 16151 
A; Earl Russell’s Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, the 
Aldermaston march, U.K. 
scientists* appeal, Mr. Mac- 
millan's reply, Oxford Uni- 
versity referendum, 16175 A 
Nuclear Installations (Licensing 
and Insurance) Bill, provis- 
ions, 16499 A 

Nuclear power, plans for three- 
fold increase, 15531 A 
Nuclear tests (Christmas Is.), 
beginning (first H-bomb), 
15540 A ; completion, 15616 
B ; further series (Maralinga, 
Sep., Oot. 1957), Christmas Is., 
Nov. 1957), radio-active fall- 
out, virtual elimination, 16012 
A ; further series (Pacific, 
Apr. 1958, Christmas Is., Aug., 
Sep. 1958), 16442 A 
Nuclear tests, detection, Geneva 
conference of experts, see 
under main hdg. Atomic 
Energy and Research. 
Nuclear tests, suspension, U.K. 
conditional offer (Aug. 1958), 
16353 A 
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Atomic Energy and Research. 

Peaceful uses, U.K. offer of 
fissionable material, training, 
research facilities to I.A.E.A., 
15845 A 

Peaceful uses, U.K.-U.S. in- 
formation exchanges, new 
agreement, 15596 A ; con- 
ferences (California, Harwell, 
Princeton), statements (con- 
trolled thermo-nuclear re- 
search), 15906 A ; thermo- 
nuclear reactions, control, Zeta, 
principles, possibilities (power 
from the ocean, etc.), state- 
ments by U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority, Sir John Cockcroft, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 15981 A ; fast reactors, 
information exchanges, U.K.- 
U.S. 5-yr. agrmt., 16327 B 

Secret atomic information, 
U.K.-U.S. -Can. agreement on 
release, 15315 A; U.K.-U.S. 
Information, exchanges, U.S. 
complaints, A.E.A. reply, 
15531 A; new agreement, 
15596 A; further U.K.-U.S 
information exchanges, 15906 
A ; increased U.K.-U.S. ex- 
changes forecast (Macmillan- 
Eisenhower, jt. communique. 
Oct. 1957), 15823 A; U.K.-U.S. 
exchanges (Controlled thermo- 
nuclear research, Zeta , etc.), 
U.K., U.S. statements, 15981 
A ; increased co-operation in 
defence field, agrmt., 16298 
A ; agrmt. in force, 16327 B 

Shipping, nuclear propulsion, 
see subhdg. Shipping below. 

Thermo-nuclear reactions, con- 
trol, U.K. -U.S* conferences 
(California, Harwell, Prince- 
ton), statements, 15906 A ; 
Zeta, principles, possibilities 
(power from the ocean, etc,), 
statements by U.K. Atomic 
Energy Authority, Sir J. 
Cockcroft, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, 15981 A ; Zeta . 
development,! 6499 A ; Soviet 
development, 16499 A; Soviet- 
U.K.-U.S. research co-opera- 
tion, announcenaents, 16514 A 

Uranium supplies, purchase 
agrmt. with Canada, 15457 A ; 
first Australian deliveries, 
16477 B; details (1957-58), 
10-yr. Commonwealth con- 
tract, anneemt. U.K. survey, 
extension, 16499 A 

Windscale plant, reactor over- 
heating, Atomio Energy 
Authority’s statement, milk 
distribution restrictions, in- 
quiry Cttee., apptmt,, 15806 
A ; Govt. White Paper (mem- 
oranda by Prime Minister, 
Chairman A.E.A., Inquiry 
committee’s reports (causes, 
effects), Med. Research Ccl.'s 
report, A.E.A. report on 
differences between Windscale 
and other reactors), 44 follow- 
up *' ottees. (chairman. Sir A. 
Fleck), appointment, milk dis- 
tribution ban lifted, 15904 A *, 
Fleck committees’ reports, 
16499 A 

Zeta , see Thermo -nuolear re- 
actions, control, above. 

Attlee, Earl. 

House of Lords reform, leave 
of absence for peers, Swinton 
Cttee. report, parity, state- 
ment, 16249 A 

Life Peerages Bill, H. of L. 
statement, 15999 A 

Australia, Relations with. 

Civil aviation, U.K.-Aust. air 
routes, exchange agreement 
(BO AC, Qantas), 15829 C; 
16011 F 
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Australis, Relations with. 

Defence talks (Canberra, 1957), 
Mr. Sandys’s visit, commu- 
nique, 15815 A 

Elizabeth, Queen Mother, visit, 
16180 B 

Fiji, Nandi airport, develop- 
ment, Ausfc. - N.2. - U.K. 
agreement, 16104 B 
Macmillan, Mr., Australian 
visit, 16041 A 

Meat, imports into U.K., U.K.- 
Ausfc. talks, jt. statement, 
15720 B ; Aust.-U.K. agnat. 
(guaranteed mirmmim prices, 
quotas, etc.), 16437 B 
Social security, reciprocal agree- 
ment, 16062 B 

Sterling loan, London issue, 
16465 C 

Trade agreement, 15578 A 
Uranium supplies, first Austra- 
lian deliveries, 16477 B 
Bahrein, Relations with. 

Persian sovereignty claim, re- 
newal (inclusion of Bahrein as 
14th Persian province), U.K. 
rejection, 15881 A 
Balance of Payments. 

Figures <1956 surplus), Mr. 
Thorney croft's statement, 

15481 A; (1956-57) surplus, 
Mr. Thomeycroft’s statement, 
(1945-51, 1951-57), compari- 
son, Mr. Macmillan's state- 
ment, 15673 A; (1956-57) 
surplus, further statement by 
Mr. Thorneycroft, 15770 A ; 
figs. (1st half 1958), 16486 A 
Ballet. 

U.K. Royal Ballet established, 
merger of Sadler's Wells 
companies, 15340 B 
Bank Rate. 

Increase (7 p.c.), 15770 A ; 

corrigendum, 15790 D 
Raising (Sep. 1957), alleged 
leakage, Mr. Wilson's request 
far inquiry. Govt, rejection, 
request renewed, reference to 
Lord Qiancellor, Lord Chan- 
cellor's conclusion (no grounds 
for formal inquiry). Opposi- 
tion*® dissatisfaction, parity, 
questions, attacks, on Mr. 
Thorneycroft, Mr. Poole,. Tri- 
bunal of inquiry appointed 
(chairman, Lord Justice Par- 
ker), Tribunal's report, H. of 
C. debate. Tribunal's findings 
accepted, 16212 A 
Reduction (5 p.c.), 15376 E ; 
(6 p.c.}, 16076 B : (54 p.c.), 
16188 A; (5 p.c.) s 16236 A ; 
(44 p.c.), 16355 A; (4 pc.), 
16519 D 
Banking. 

Bank credit, continued restric- 
tions, tighter control by Capi- 
tal Issues Committee restored, 
Mr. Thomeycroft'a statement, 
15481 A ; restrictions con- 
tinued, Mr. Thomeycroft's 
statements, 15673 A; 15 7 70 A; 
corrigendum, 15790 A; re- 
strictions removed for develop- 
ment projects in unemploy- 
ment areas, 16113 A ; restric- 
tions removed, “ special 
deposit ” control system, in- 
troduction, 16269 A 
Bank of London and Montreal 
(operating in Caribbean area), 
establishment, 16211 D 
Bank Tate, see separate subhdg. 
Cheques Bill, provisions (en- 
dorsement, etc.), enactment, 
16189 A ■ 

Hire purchase companies, in- 
terests acquired by batiks 
(Barclays, Westminster, Mar- 
tins, * National Provincial, 
Samuel Montagu and Co., 
Guinness Mahon and Co., 
Midland, Clydesdale and North * 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Banking. 

of Scotland), 16321 A ; fur- 
ther interests acquired by 
banks (Lloyds, etc.), 16496 A 
National Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, formation (merger 
of Commercial and National 
Banks of Scotland), 16496 A 
Personal cheque scheme (Mid- 
land Bank), introduction, 
16496 A 

Personal loan schemes (Midland 
Bank, etc.), introduction, 
16496 A 

Belgium, Relations with. 

Butter, imports into U.K., 
open licence, temporary with- 
drawal, 16264 A ; restrictions 
removed, 16565 C 
Defence, U.K. advanced base, 
Antwerp, reduction, 16238 A 
Social security, reciprocal agree- 
ment, 16288 B 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
Sevan, Mr. Aneiirin. 

Cyprus, revised U.K. proposals 
(7-yr. partnership), parity, 
statement, 16450 A 
Italian Socialist parties, atti- 
tude to reunification. Signor 
Saragat’s criticisms, 15399 A 
Labour Party, Treasurer, elec- 
tion, 15891 A 

Libel action agst. Spectator, 
damages awarded, 15992 C 
Mid. East crisis (Jul. 1958), 
parity, statemts., 16356 A 
Nuclear weapons, unilateral 
banning policy, repudiation 
(Labour Party Conference, 
1957), 15891 A 

Yugoslav political trials (Pavlo- 
vich, Krekich, etc.). Socialist 
International’s proposed depu- 
tation, membership, visa for 
Yugoslavia refused, 16067 A 
Birch, Mr. Nigel. 

Treasury, Economic Secretary, 
apptmfc., 15313 A ; resigna- 
tion, statement, 15939 A 
Book Production. 

Figs. (1956), 15398 A; (1957), 
16038 C 

Boyd-Carpenter, Mr. J. A. 
Minister of Pensions, National 
Ins., re-apptmt., 15313 A 
War pensions, national ins. 
benefits* assistance grants, etc., 
increases, statemts., 15867 A 

Brecon, Lord, 

[ Barony conferred, 15911 A; 
title taken, 15988 E 
Minister of State for Welsh 
Affairs, apptmt., 15911 A 
Bridges, Lord. 

National Institute for Research 
in Nuclear Science, chairman, 
15531 A 

British Broadcasting Corporation 
(B.B.C.). 

British Commonwealth Inter- 
national Newsfllm Agency, 
participation, 15434 A 
By-elections televised (Kelvin- 
grove), 16068 E 
Colour television, experiments, 
15912 A 

Governors, apptmts., Chairman 
(Sir A fforde vice Sir A. 
Cadogan), National Governors 
(Wales, N. Ireland), 15912 A 
Licence fee, combined wireless- 
television, reduction for blind 
persona, 16189 A 
Licences, figs. (March 1957), 
B.B.C. share of revenue, new 
agreement, 15912 A 
Overseas services, changes, in- 
creased grant, Government 
proposals^ 15688 A; Arabic 
services doubled (March 1957), 
15912 A ; rearrangement, pro- 
gress, 16100 B 
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British Broadcasting Corporation 
(B.B.C.). 

Political broadcasts, " 14-day 
rule,” Select Committee’s re- 
port. experimental suspension, 
15300 A 

Report, accounts (1955-56), 
(1956-57), 15912 A 
Sound broadcasting, programme 
changes (Third prog., reduc- 
tion, Network Three, intro- 
duction, etc.), protests by 
Sound Broadcasting Society, 
B.B.C.’s assurances, 15912 A 
Staff, figs., apptmts. (Con- 
trollers Television Programme, 
Overseas Services, North Re- 
gion, Scotland), 15912 A 
Suez crisis, B.B.C. broadcasts, 
parity, criticism, B.B.C.’s de- 
fence (report 1956-57), 15912 A 
Television, audiences, B.B.C. 
analysis, 15912 A 
Television, new stations, open- 
ing, extension plans, 15912 A 
Television, school service, in- 
ception, 15912 A 
Television, tape recorded, Brit. 
Invention ("Vera”), 16139 C 
Television, viewing times, ex- 
tension, second service, con- 
tinued requirement, 15912 A 
Third Programme, hours cut, 
protests by Third Programme 
Defence Society, B.B.C.’s as- 
surances, 15912 A ; controller, 
apptmt. (Newby vice Morris), 
16476 B 

V.H.F., new stations, opening, 
extension plans, 15912 A 
British Commonwealth Inter- 
national Newsfilm Agency. 

See main hdg. British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

British Council. 

Books, Russian output of books 
in English, Brit. Ccl.’s concern, 
16557 A 

Govt, grant, increase proposed, 
15688 A 

Services, expansion, Govern- 
ment proposals, 15688 A ; 
progress, 16100 B ; further 
expansion planned, 16557 A 
British Council of Churches. 

See main hdg. Religious Life. 
British £mployers*Confederatioii. 
Bank rate, rise, statemt., 15770 
A 

Economic situation. Govern- 
ment consultation, 15673 A 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal, 
abolition, views, 16471 A 
British Medical Research Council. 
Smoking, relationship with lung 
cancer, report, U.K. Govt, 
policy statement, research ex- 
penditure, figs., 15774 A 
British Museum. 

Blake notebook, acquisition, 
15499 E 

Royal Music Library, Queen 
Elizabeth IPs gift, 16079 A 
British Railways. 

See subhdg. Railways below. 
British Transport Commission. 
(See also subhdgs. Railways, 
Road Haulage, Transport 
below.) 

Accounts (1956), 15735 A; 

(1957), 16326 A 
Board members, salary in- 
creases, 15930 A 
Buying policy, allegations, in- 
quiry (Sir H. Howitt) ordered, 
15735 A 

Coal, price increase, effect, 
B.T.C. statement, 15767 A 
Coat of Arms, design approved, 
15735 A 

Financial position, Govt, loans 
qp to £250 million for railway 
deficits, legislation enacted, 
15438 A 
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British Transport Commission. 
Membership, resignations 
(Methuen, Ryan), 15735 A ; 
appomtments (Ratter vice 
Train, further terms, Rus- 
holme, Wilson), 16326 A 
Reports (1956), 15735 A; 

(1957), 16326 A 

Special fund (suspense acct.), 
figs., 15735 A 

Staff, figs.( 1956), 15735 A ; 

(1957), 16326 A 
Traffic receipts (1956, 1957), 
16018 C 
Broadcasting. 

See subhdg. British Broad- 
casting Corporation above. 
Brooke, Mr. Henry. 

Council for Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. chairman, 

appointment, 16528 C 
Local government finance, re- 
vision of Treasury grants, 
increased rate contributions 
by industry, 15409 A 
Minister for Welsh Affairs, 
appointment, 15313 A 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Govt., apptmt., 15313 A 
Rent control, warning to land- 
lords, H. of C. debates, 
statements, 16235 A ; H. of C. 
debate, statement, 16349 A 
Brown, Mr. George. 

Defence policy, parity, state- 
ments, 15550 A ; 16063 A 
Jordan, U.K. Intervention (Jul. 
1958), Labour censure motion 
not supported, 16356 A 
Budget. 

Details (1957-1958), 15481 A; 

(1958-59), 16113 A 
Finance Bill (1956), amend- 
ments, enactment, 15362 A 
Finance Bill (1957), amend- 
ments, enactment, 15936 B 
Finance BUI (1958), Govt, 
amendment (Initial Industrial 
allowances, increases), 10269 
A ; farther amendments, 
enactment, 16560 A 
Bulgaria, Relations with. 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
Butler, Mr. R. A. 

Anglo-French military inter- 
vention In Egypt, denial of 
alleged Fr.-Brlt. collusion with 
Israel, parity. statement, 
15316 A 

Bank rate, rise, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report, etc., 
see subhdg. Bank Rate above. 
Conservative Party conference 
(1956), speech, 15863 A 
Home Secretary, appointment, 
15313 A 

House of Lords reform, Life 
Peerages Bill, parity, state- 
ment, 16249 A 1 
Racial disturbances, (Aug,, 
8ep. 1958), statemt., 16428 A 
Suez Canal, clearance of ob- 
structions, Use of U.K. salvage 
vessels, statebent, 15341 A 
Telephone-tapping (Marrinan 
case), parity, statements, 
15776 A 

Thorneycroft, Mr., Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, resigntn., 
statement, 15939 A 

By-elections. 

Aberdeenshire (East), 16524 A 
Argyll, 16?$$ A 
Beckenham, 15437 D 
Bristol West, 15408 A 
Carmarthen, 15404 B 
Chichester, 16524 A 
Baling South, 16233 A 
East Ham North, 15572 A 
Edinburgh South, 15572 A 
Gloucester, 15756 B 
Hornsey, 15572 A 
Ipswich, ,15821 E . 
Islington, North, 16173 A 
Kelvingrove, 16068 E . , 
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By-elections. 

Leicester, South-East, 15903 A 
Liverpool (Garston), 15903 A 
Moreoamb© and Lonsdale, 

16524 A 

Newcastle North, 15437 D 
North Dorset, 15618 B 
North Lewisham, 15372 C 
Pontypool. 16524 A 
Rochdale, 16015 A 
St. Helens, 16233 A 
Shoreditoh and Finsbury, 
16524 A 

Torrlngton, 16089 0 
Warwick Sc Leamington, 15408 
A 

Wednesbury, 15404 B 
Weston-super-Mare, 16233 A 
Wigan, 16233 A 
Cabinet. 

Eden Cabinet, resigtn., 15301 A 
Macmillan Cabinet, formation, 
15313 A ; junior appointmts., 
15333 A; Lord Salisbury's 
resignation, Lord Home 
appointed Lord President of 
Council, 15492 B ; changes, 
15595 A ; changos (Lord 
’ Hailsham, Lord Pres, of Col., 
Mr. G. Lloyd, Education, Mr. 
Walker-Smith, Health), ad- 
ditional members (Mr. G. 
Lloyd, Mr, Handling), 15761 
D ; resignations (Mr. Tbornoy- 
eroft, Mr, Powell, Mr. Birch), 
appointments (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. llcathcoat 
Amory, Agriculture, Mr. Hares 
War, Mr. Soamos, etc.), 1 5939 
A *, junior appointments, 
15964 E ; junior appoint- 
ments, 16127 O ; jr. appoint- 
ments, 16263 A; changos, 
16465 B ; changes, 16526 E 
Ministers, easing of burden. 
Privy Councillors’ study group 
appointed, 15555 B ; study 
group’s report, 15918 B 
Cable and Wireless Ltd. 

Board members, salary In- 
creases, 15930 A 
Eastern Tel. Co., cable services 
in France, French take-over, 
15648 B 

U.K. Government shareholding, 
figs., 15672 B 
Callaghan, Mr. L. James. 

Cyprus, revised H.K, proposals 
(7-yr. partnership), parity, 
statement, 16450 A 
Malta, constitutional dispute, 
parity, debate (Apr. 1958), 
statement, 16121 A 
Rhodesia and Nyasaiand Fed., 
Constitutional Arndt. Bill, par- 
liamentary statomt., 15878 A 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. * 1 

See under subhdg. Atomic 
Energy and Research above. 
Canada, Relations with. 
Anglo-Canadian free -trade 
area, U.K. proposals, cool 
Canadian reception. 15798 A 
Anglo-Canadian trade talks 
(Ottawa), jt. Can.-U.K* state- 
ment (increased Can. pur- 
chases in U.K.), 15796 A 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention In Egypt, Canadian 
, policy, Opposition’s criticisms, 
statements by Mr. St. Laurent 
and Mr. Pearson, 15326 A 
Atomic energy* U.K.-U.S.-Can. 
agreement on release of secret 
Information, 15315 A 
Canadian Interest-free loan, 
U.K. repayments (Bee, 1957), 
15980 D ; see also Vol. XII 
Canadian loan agrmt., revision, 
conditions for deferment of 
annuity payments, 1956 in- 
terest payment returned to 
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Canada, Relations with* 

U.K. reserves, 15440 A ; 
15522 A ; see also Vol. Nil 
Canadian loans, U.K, repay- 
ment, sixth instalment, 15307 
A ; 7th instalment, deferment, 
15911 B ; see also Vol. XII 
Canadian military aid to U.K. 

(1957), 16029 A 
Defence discussions, Mr. Sandys 9 
Ottawa visit, 15364 A 
Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, State visit, 15828 A 
Macmillan, Mr., Ottawa visits, 
(Oct 1957), 15823 A ; (June 
1958), 16243 A 

Macmillan - St. Laurent dis- 
cussions (Bermuda), jt. com- 
munique (Middle East, Can. 
uranium supplies), 15457 A 
Trade, Canadian import tariffs 
on U.K. goods, no increase, 
Canadian pledge, 16443 A 
Transatlantic telephone cables, 
second cable, construction 
agreement, 15500 B 
U.K. aircraft ( Vanguards ), 
Trans-Canada Airlines order, 
15373 A 

Uranium, U K. purchase, 15457 
A; 16067 B 

Canals and Inland Waterways. 

See subhdg. Transport below. 
Canterbury, Archbishop of. 

See Fisher, Most Rev. GeoiSrey F. 
Capital Issues. 

Capital Issues Committee, see 
subhdg. Financial and .Mone- 
tary Policy below. 

Figs. (1956), 15375 E; (1st 
half 1957), 15JS47 A ; (1957), 

. 16032 Cj (1st half, 1958), 
16291 C 

Capitol Punishment. 

Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill, 
parity, debates, ,H. of C. 
acceptance, H. of L- rejection, 
15600 A 

Homicide Bill, parity, debates, 
enactment, 15600 A 
Castle, Mrs. Barbara A. 

Cyprus, allegations agst. British 
Army methods, official denial, 
Labour Party’s repudiation, 
16481 A 

Ceylon, Relations with. 

Brit, air, naval bases, transfer 
to Ceylon Govt., arrangements, 
15591 B ; Trinoomalee handed 
over, Katunayake, hand-over 
date agreed, 15808 D ; handed 
over, 15833 D 

Flood disaster, U.K. aid, 16041 
A; 16046 A 

Macmillan, Mr., Ceylon visit, 
16041 A 

Channel Islands. 

See main hdg., letter C. 
Channel Tunnel Project. 

Joint study group, creation, 
15729 A; chairmen (Sir I. 
Kirkpatrick, M. Rend Maesigli) 
15940 B 

Chatsworth Art Treasures. 
Acceptance by Treasury in 
part-payment of estate duties, 
local protests at removal to 
London, 16096 A 
Chile, Relations with. 

Antarctica, ** truce ” agreemt., 
extension, 15889 0 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

MicL East crisis (July 1958), 
anti-British demonstrations 
(Peking, Shanghai), 16333 A 
Quemoy crisis (Sept. 1958), U.K. 
attitude, U.K. Govt, statemt., 
Gaitskell - Macmillan corres- 
pondence, 16387 A 
Trade statistics (1955, 56, 57, 
first half 1958), 16361 A, note 
Trade* U.K. export controls, 
relaxation (parity with Soviet 
controls), 15607 A ; separate 
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China (Communist Government), 
Relations with, 
quotas . for List 2 goods, 
abolition, 15948 B ; further 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Church of England. 

See under main hdg. Religious 
Life. 

Chur chill , Sir Winston Spencer, 
Birthday (80th) Trust, grant 
to Cambridge University 
(Churchill College), 16198 C 
Liberation Cross (France), 
award, 10292 B 
Civil Aviation. 

(See also subhdg. Aircraft 
Industry.) 

Accidents (Bristol Britannia), 
15856 A ; (Munich, Eliza- 
bethan ), 16288 A 
Airports, Gatwick, opening, 
16227 B 

Australian-U.K. air routes, ex- 
change agreement (BO AC, 
Qantas), 15829 C 
BEAC, results (1956-57), re- 
duced profit, future plans, 
Comet orders, 15856 A *, board 
members, salary increases, 
15930 A ; new turbo-jet air- 
liner, alternative designs, 
negotiations, BB 121 (de 
Haviland - Fairoy - Hun- 
ting combine) selected, orders 
placed, 16019 A; London- 
Mosoow service, agreement 
with Aeroflot , 16068 B ; results 
(1957-58), increased profit, 
BEAC - BO AC commercial 
agrmt., Viscoimt 806, intro- 
duction, helicopter experi- 
ments, fares, reductions (win- 
ter week-end), DB - 121 con- 
tract, Govt, approval* 16408 A 
BO AC - Central African Air- 
ways, operating agmt, 15657 B 
BOAC, results (1956-57), in- 
creased profit, new aircraft 
types ( Britannia , Comet IV, 
Vickers VC- 10, U.S. Boeing - 
707, DO-7G), 15856 A; 

board members, salary in- 
creases, 15930 A; Britannia 
service (London-New York), 
inauguration, Vickers FC-10, 
orders, 16019 A; results 
(1957-58), not loss, BOAC- 
BEAC commercial agreement, 
aircraft in service and on order, 
organizational changed, 16408 
A ; transatlantic jet ser- 
vice, inauguration ( Comet IV, 
Oot. 1958), 16426 O 
BOAC - Turkish Airways, 
agreement, 15698 B 
Britannia aircraft, in service 
with BOAC, icing troubles, 
air crash (Bristol), 15856 A ; 
in service with Israel Airlines, 
15959 B ; London-New York 
service, inauguration, 16019 A 
Czech.-U.K. civil air services, 
resumption, 15801 D 
Ghana Govt. — BOAC agrmt., 
Ghana — U.K. service opened, 
16361 B 

Malayan Airways Ltd,, re- 
organization, BOAC share- 
holding, announcemt,, 15821 A 
Moscow-London air service, 
So v. -U.K. agreement, 15926 
B ,* BEAC- Aeroflot agrmt. 
signed, 16068 B 
Transatlantic Jet service, in- 
auguration (Comet IV, Oot. 
1958). 1 6426 O 

Trans-World Air Lines, Calif- 
ornia-U.K. service, opening, 
15794 A 

U.K. -Australian air routes, ex- 
change agrmt., signature, 
16011 F 

Warsaw - London air service, 
Pol.-U.K. agrmt., 15906 C 
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Civil Defence. 

Expenditure reduction,, 15770 
A; corrigendum, 15790 D 
Policy (1957-58), 15493 A; 

(1958-59), 16029 A 
Civil Service. 

Overseas Civil Service, for 
special terms, eto., in colonies 
attaining self -govt., see under 
individual colonies. 

Overseas Civil Service, legisla- 
tion, 18189 A 

Security procedure, revised 
rules, 15431 A 

Wages, see subhdg. Wages and 
Salaries below. 

Coal. 

Absenteeism, figs. (4th Qtr. ’56), 
15349 A; (1st Qtr., 1957), 
15530 A, (1955-56), (2nd Qtr. 

1957) , 15767 A, (3rd., 4th. 
Qtrs. and year 1957), increase 
(1957), N.C.B, statemt., 15960 
A ; figs. (1st Qtr. ’58), counter- 
measures, introduction, 16137 
A ; figs, (year 1957, 2nd Qtr. 

1958) , 16384 A; (3rd. Qtr. 
1958), 16535 A 

Accidents, see eubhdg. Indus- 
. trial Accidents below. 

Capital expenditure, figs, (1957, 
total 1947-57), 16384 A 
Collieries, new collieries and 
reconstruction schemes, pro- 
gress (1957), 16384 A; pro- 
posed closing of uoeconomic 
pits, 16535 A 

Consumption, figs. (4th Qtr. ’56) 
15349 A; (1st Qtr., 1957), 

15530 A; (2nd Qtr. 1957), 

15767 A; (3rd., 4th Qtrs. 

1957) , 15960 A; (1st Qtr. 

1958) , 16137 A , (year 1957, 
2nd Qtr. 1958), 16384 A ; (3rd. 
Qtr. 1958), ,16535 A 

, Distribution, costs and profit 
margins, Robson Committee’s 
roport, 10246 A 
Exports, figs. (4th Qtr. ’56), 
15349 A; (1st Qtr., 1957), 

15530 A; (1956), (2nd, Qtr. 

1957), 15767 A; (3rd., 4th 

Qtrs., 1957), 15960 A; (1st 

Qtr. 1958), 16137 A; (year 
1957, 2nd Qtr. 1958), 16384 A ; 
(3rd, Qtr. 1958), 16535 A 
Financial deficits, N.C.B.’s 
borrowing powers increased to 
£130 million, 16535 A 
Hungarian refugees, absolution 
into coal industry, N.C.B.- 
, N.U.M. arrangements, British 
miners* opposition, 16497 A 
Imports,, figs, (1956), 15767 A ; 
(1957), 16384 A 

Manpower, statistics (4th Qtr. 
'56), 15349 A; (1st Qtr., 

1957) , 15530 A ; (1950)* (2nd 
Qtr. 1957), 15767 A; ( (3rd., 

, 4th Qtrs. and year 1957), 

, 15960 A;, (1st Qtr. 1958), 

16137 A ; (year 1957, 2nd Qtr. 

- 1958), 16384 A; (3rd. Qtr. 

1958) , 16535 A ■ 
Mechanization, progress (1956,) 

15707 A ; (1957), 16384A 
National Coal Board, accounts 
(3rd Qtr. ’56), new chairman 
of N.E. Division (Sales vice 
Holmes), review of coal- 
mining industry since nation- 
alization, 15349 A ; new mem- 
bers (Hembry* Collins, Craw- 
ford), Dir. -Gen. of Recon- 
struction (Sheppard), 15530 
A; report (1956), accounts 
(1st Qtr. 1957), appointments, 
full-time member (Blair- 
Cunyngham), Dir.-Gen. Ind. 
Rel. (Wood), Dir.-Gen. Staff 
(Simpson), subsidence,* N.C.B. 
responsible for remedying 
damage, 15767 A ; board 
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Coal. 

members, salary increases, 
15930 A ; absenteeism (1957), 
statement, 15960 A ; economy 
proposals (Saturday working, 
suspension, recruitment, re- 
striction, uneconomic pits, 
closing, compulsory retire- 
ment at 65), talks with NOT M . 
16137 A; report, accounts 
(1957), 16384 A; dosing: of 
uneconomic collieries. Sir J. 
Bowman’s statemt., 16535 A 
Hational Union of Mineworkers, 
proposals (open-cast mining, 
discontinuance, oil imports, 
restriction), talks with N.C.B., 
16137 A; closing of un- 
conomic collieries, counter- j 
proposals (further reduction of 
opencast mining), 16535 A j 
Opencast mining, new site 
(Morpeth), 15530 A ; produc- 
tion (1942-57), Opencast Coal 
Bill, provisions, 15960 A ; dis- 
continuance urged by N.U.M., j 
16137 A ; Opencast Coal Bill, 
Government amendments, 
enactment, 16384 A ; ten sites 
to be de-requisitioned, 16535 A 
Prices, increases, 15767 A; 
industrial coal, changes, 16137 
A; breakdown (pit receipts, 
transport, distributions), con- 
trol ended (July ’58), 16246 A ; 
yield expected from increased 
prices (1957), 16384 A 
Production, figs. (4th Qtr. and 
year 1956), 15349 A; (1st 
Qtr., 1957), 15530 A ; (1956), : 
(2nd Qtr. 1957), 15767 A; 
(3rd., 4th Qtrs. and year 1957), 
15960 A; (1st Qtr. 1958), 
cost increase, 16137 A ; (year 
1957, 2nd Qtr. 1958), produc- 
tion costs (1957), 16384 A; 
(3rd. Qtr. 1958), 16535 A 
Productivity, output per man- 
shift (4th Qtr. 1956), 15349 A; 
(1st Qtr. 1957), 15530 A; 
(1956), (2nd Qtr. 1957), com- 
parison with European coun- 
tries, 15767 A; (3rd., 4th. 
Qtrs. and yean 1957), 15960 A ; 
(1st Qtr. 1958), 16137 A; 
(year 1957, 2nd Qtr. 1958), 
16384 A; (3rd. Qtr. 1958), 
16535 A ' 

Buttoning, ending (July 195S), 
16246 A; 16384 A 
Hobson Committee, report 
(coal distribution costs), 18246 
A 

Saturday working, continu- 
ance, N.U.M. agrmt., 15767 A; 
suspension, 16137 A 
Stocks, accumulation, 16137 A ; 
figs, (end 1957), 16384 A; 
reduction proposals, 16535 A 
Strikes, see snbhdg. Strikes and 
Industrial Disputes below. 
Subsidence, N.C.B. responsible 
for remedying damage, 15767 
A 

Underground coal gasification, 
pilot plant (Newton Spinney), 
contract awarded, 15349 A 
Wages, see snbhdg. Wages and 
Salaries below. 

Yorkshire miners* “ Charter of 
Conciliation,” N.U.M.’s accep- 
tance, 15349 A 

Cobbold, Mr. Cameron. 
Anti-inflationary measures. 
Mansion House speech, 15800 A 
Bank rate, rise, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report, etc., 
see snbhdg. Bank Bate above. 

Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion. 

See main hdg. British Colonial 
Empire. 

Commodity Markets. 

Coffee futures market (London), 
opening, 16274 B 
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Commonwealth Institute. 

Creation (Imperial Institute 
re-named), 18189 A 
New site (Kensington), parity, 
approval, 16189 A 
Communist Party. 

Fryer, Mr. Peter, expulsion 
(attitude to Hungarian revo- 
lution), 15339 A 
Pollitfc, Mr. H., Moscow, Oct. 
revolution, 40th anniversary 
celebrations, attendance, 
15899 A 

Company Profits. 

Council on Prices, Productivity 
and Incomes, see separate 
subheading. 

Dividend stripping, stricter 
control, retrospective legisla- 
tion forecast, 16113 A; re- 
trospective legislation, pro- 
posal dropped, 16560 A 
Wages and profits, increases, 
comparative figs. (1956), Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s statement, 
15673 A 

Conservative Party. 

Central Office, Director (Mr. W. 
Urfcon), 15863 A 
Chairman, Lord Hailsbam vice 
Mr. O. Poole (apptd. Deputy 
Chairman), 15772 A 
Conferences (Llandudno, 1956), 
(Brighton, 1957), 15863 A ; 
(Blackpool, 1958), see Yol. XII 
Leader, Mr. Macmillan vice 
Sir A. Eden, 15772 A 
Parity, party, resignations 
Suez, 15545 A ; statements, 
15566 A ; resignations (Suez), 
independent group, member- 
ship (June 1958), 16233 A; 
independent group, re-admis- 
sion to Parity, party, 16271 E ; 
re-admissions (Sir F. Medli- 
cott), 16523 C ; (Col. Banks), 
16559 B 

Co-operative Movement. 

Labour Party - Co-operative 
Union, political relationship, 
agrmt., terminated, 15891 A 
Copyrights. 

Copyright Act (1958), pro- 
virions, 16189 A 
Performing Bights Tribunal, 
creation, chairman (Burt), 
18189 A 

Cost-of-living Index. 

See snbhdg. Prices below. 

Costa Rica, Relations with. 

DipL relations. Embassy status, 
15453 A 
Cotton Industry. 

(Further details will be found 
in YoL XII.) 

Cotton Board, chairman (Roch- 
dale vice S treat), 15666 E 
Council on Prices, Productivity 
and Incomes. 

Creation recommended (Jack 
report), 15609 A ; creation 
announced, 15673 A j terms 
of reference, 15705 D 
Membership (Lord Cohen, Sir 
D. Robertson, Sir H. Howitt), 
15705 D 

Reports (Feb., Aug. 1958), see 
Yol. xn 

Coventry. 

Belgrade Theatre, opening, 
16097 C 

Cathedral, W. German gift 
(windows for Chapel of Unity), 
16463 A 

Crabb, Commander Lionel. 

Body recovered, inquest, 15643 
B 

Crossman, Mr. Richard. 

Libel action agst. Spectator , 
damages awarded, 15992 C 
Malta, constitutional dispute, 
parity, debate (Apr. 1958), 
statement, 16121 A 
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Crossman, Mr. Richard. 

National superannuation, state- 
ment (Labour Party Conf., 
1957), 15891 A 
Crown Estate, 

Commissioners, apptmta. (Sir 

T. Eve, Mr. Harris, etc.), 
16189 A 

Creation (Crown Lands re- 
named), 16189 A 
Forestry Directorate, creation, 
director (Sir E. Savill). 16189 
A 

Crown Lands. 

See snbhdg. Crown Estate 
above. 

Cuba, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 15578 A 
Cyprus. 

See main hdg., letter C. 
Czechoslovakia, Relations with. 
British property, nationaliza- 
tion, compensation payments 
resumed, agrmt., 15578 A 
Civil air services, resumption, 
15801 D 

Financial and trade agreements, 
15578 A 

U.K. Embassy official, Czech 
expulsion, 16378 B 
Davies, Mr, Clement, 

Parity* Liberal Party, leader, 
resignation, 15345 A 
Death Penalty. 

See snbhdg. Capital Punishment 
above. 

Defence. 

(See also under Army, Royal 
Air Force, Royal Navy.) 
Aden, independent Aden Cmd. 

(Jt. service), creation, 16087 A 
Anglo-U.S. defence talks, Mr. 
Sandys’s Washington visit, 
communique, Anglo-U.S. co- 
operation in weapons develop- 
ment, 15364 A ; Mr. Sandy’s 

U. S. visit, (Sep. 195S), jt. com- 
munique, 16438 B 

Antwerp, U.K. advanced base, 
reduction, 16238 A 
Armed forces, strength, esti- 
mates (1957, 1958), further 
cuts, 15493 A ; possible inte- 
gration, examination (Defence 
Admin. Cttee.), 15550 A ; 
figs, (mid-1957), 15719 D; 
strength (1 April, 30 June, 31 
Deo. 1957, actual, 1 April 1958, 
1 April 1959, estimate), 16029 
A 

Anstralian-U.K. defence talks 
(Canberra, 1957), Mr. Sandys’s 
visit, communique, 15815 A 
Ceylon, Brit, air, naval bases, 
withdrawal, arrangements, 
15591 B ; Trincomalee handed 
over, Katunayake, hand-over 
date agreed, 15808 D ,* handed 
over, 15833 D 

Civilian staffs, figs, (mid-1957), 
15719 D ; (end 1957), 16029 A 
Cyprus, Sandys, Mr., visit, 
statement, 15649 A 
Defence, central organization, 
changes (new powers for 
Minister of Defence, apptmt. 
of Chief of Staff to Minister, 
etc.), 15344A; further changes 
(Defence Cttee., flexible mem- 
bership, Defence Board, crea- 
tion, Minister of Defence, 
powers changed. Chief of 
Defence Staff, appointment), 
16300 A 

Defence policy, economy cuts, 
15344 A ; Mr. Sandys’s state- 
ment (development of mega- 
ton bomb, etc.), 15403 A; 
radical changes, National Ser- 
vice call-up to end in 1960, 
priority for nuclear weapon 
development, supersonic bom- 
ber development and produc- 
tion of manned fighters beyond 
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Defence. 

P.l to end, concentration on 
advanced rocket development, 
naval reorganization, with- 
drawal of British troops from 
Korea, troop reductions in 
Germany, Libya, and Colonial 
garrisons, maintenance of cen- 
tral reserve in U.K. with fast 
air transport fleet, White 
Paper (1957-58), 15493 A; 
H. of G. approval, 15550 A ; 
advantage to West of develop- 
ment of I.R.B.M., necessity to 
balance Soviet conventional 
strength by nuclear deterrent, 
U.K. nuclear contribution, 
collective Western defence 
essential, U.K. conventional 
forces, continued requirement. 
Royal Navy, tasks, organiza- 
tion, Civilian Defence, con- 
tinued requirement, armed 
forces, strengths, reductions, 
etc., White Paper (1958), 
16029 A ; H. of C, approval, 
Gcvt.-Oppositionconsultation, 
Mr. Shinwell’s proposal, 16063 
A; Labour Party-T.U.C. jt, 
statements (nuclear tests, sus- 
pension, disarmament, dis- 
engagement in Europe, etc.), 
16151 A ; Government-Opposi- 
tion consultation proposal. 
Opposition rejection, 16244 B 
Estimates (1957-58), 15493 A; 
corrigendum, 15620, footnote ; 
(1958-59), 16029 A 
Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A ; economy cuts, 

, details, 15344 A; (1955), 
W.E.U. figs., 15723 A; (1956 
actual, 1957, forecast), NATO 
figs., 16006 A 

Grigg Cttee., apptmt., 16029 A ; 
report, 18509 A 
Guided missiles, concentration 
on development of advanced 
types, 15493 A ; 15550 A ; 
Woomera range, extension 
planned (Mr. Sandys’s state- 
ment), 15815 A 
Hongkong, garrison to be main- 
tained (Mr. Sandys’s state- 
ment), 15815 A ; naval dock- 
yard, closing, announcement, 
15894 D 

Imperial Defence College, Com- 
mandant (Gen. Sir G. Bourne), 
16087 A 

Malaya, nuclear weapons not to 
be Btored (Mr. Sandys’fl state- 
ment), 15815 A 

Minister of Defence, increased 
powers, 15344 A 
Missiles (I.R.B.M.), U.S. supply 
promised (Bermuda confer- 
ence), 15457 A ; 15493 A; 
15550 A; bases in U.K., 

U.K.-US. discussions, 15965 
A ; U.K. acceptance of U.S. 
equipment, U.K, rocket being 
. developed, 16029 A ; UJBL- 
U.S. agrmt., signature, Mr. 
Sandys’s parity, statement, 
16063 A; bases In U.K., 

postponement urged (Labour 
Party-T.U.C. Joint statement), 
18151 A 

Missiles (short range, air-to-air, 
ground-to-air, surface-to-sur- 
face), TX,K. development policy 
15493 AJ Sea-slua, Fire- 

streak , details, 15619 A; 
Corporal, Thunderbird, Intro- 
duction, 15669 A ; types, 
guidance systems, details, 
Fireflash, Firestreak , trials, 
! Bloodhound, Introduction, 
15762 A; ground-to-air mis- 
siles, deployment in 1958, 

statement, 16029 A ; details 
(195 8)v 16322 A 
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Defence. 

National Service, progressive 
reduction, call-up to end in 
I960, 15493 A ; 1940 class not 
to be called up, ballot rejected, 
15550 A; figs, (mid-1957), 
15719 D ; ending by 31 Dec. 
1902, policy unchanged, 16029 
A 

New Zealand-U.K. defence 
talks (Wellington, 1957), Mr. 
Sandys’s visit, communique, 
15815 A 

Nigeria, military forces, control 
assumed by Nigerian Govt., 
18087 A; 16094 D 
Nuclear tests (see also subhdg. 

. Atomic Energy and Research), 
Mr. Macmillan on necessity, 
15540 A; 15550 A 
Nuclear weapons , development 
priority, 15493 A ; 15550 A ; 
no intention to store in S.E. 
Asia, Maralinga proving 
ground, use to continue (Mr. 
Sandy’s statements), 15815 A ; 

. kiloton bomb, stock build-up, 
megaton bomb, in production, 
10029 A 

Pay, regulars, increases, 16029 
A 

Recruiting, regulars, figs. (1957), 
prospects, 1G029 A ; Grigg 
Gttee., apptmt., 16029 A ; 
report, 16509 A 
Regulars, proposed increase of 
strength (375,000), 15493 A; 
15550 A 

Reserve forces, figs, (mid-1957), 
15719 D ? (end 1957), 16029 A 
Singapore, fortress base to be 
maintained (Mr. Sondys’s 
statement), 15815 A 
U.S. guided missiles, supply, 
15457 A; 15550 A 
Votes on Account (1957-58), 
15403 A 

Women’s Services, strength 
(1957, actual, 1958, 1959, 

estimate), pay, increases, re- 
cruiting, encouragement, 
Grigg Gttee, apptd., 16029 A 
Denmark, Relations with. 

Bacon and pork, export to U.K., 
partial ban, ban lifted (1956), 
15578 A; production mar- 
keting, Dan.-Neth.-U.K. talks, 
15790 0 

Eggs, U.K. exports to Europe, 
Danish protests, 15578 A 
Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, State visit, 15596 O 
Faroe Is., territorial waters, 
proposed extension to 1 2 miles, 
see main heading, Fisheries. 
Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
Dentistry, 9 

See , subhdg. Health Services 
below. 

Dickson, Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Sir William. 

dhief of Defence Staff, apptmt., 
16300 A 

Chief pf Staff to Minister of 
Defence, appointment, 15344 
A; appointment abolished, 
16300 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

(See also subhdg- High Com- 
missioners.) 

Apptmt®. (Retily, Soviet Union ; 

GiUett, Afghanistan ; Hender- 
5 son, Bolivia ; Allen, Burma ; 
Brain, Cambodia ; Mill Irving, 
Costa Rica ; Wtkeley, Guate- 
mala; Rundall, Israel ; John- 
1 Stott, Jordan; Lasoelles, Ja- 
pan; Duke,' Moroooo ; Wall, 
Paraguay ; Parkes, S. Viet- 
nam ; Nloholls, Yugoslavia; 
Roberts, North Atlantic fWL), 
15453 A ; ’ corrigendum, 
16561 A; (Alien, Greece), 
15660 0; Argentina (Ward), 
Austria (Bowker), Brazil 
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Diplomatic Service. 

(Wahinger), Bulgaria (Lam- 
bert), Chile (Pink), Czecho- 
slovakia (Grey), Dominican 
Republic (McVittie), Finland 
(Busk), Vatican (Cheke), Hun- 
gary (Cheetham), Iraq. (Trevel- 
yan), Japan (Morland), Laos 
(Lincoln), Lebanon (Crosth- 
waite), Luxemburg (Freese- 
.Pennefather), Nepal (Scopes), 
Nicargua (Massey), Paraguay 
(Gates), Persia (Harrison), 
Peru (Gage), Rumania (Scott 
Fox), Siam (Whittington), 
Switzerland (Montagu- 

Pollook), Turkey (Burrows), 
Persian Gulf (Middleton), 
Uruguay (Henderson), 16561 A 
Scientific attaches, posts ap- 
proved (U.S., France, W. 
Germany, Scandinavia, 

U.S.S.R.), 16407 B 
Disarmament Negotiations. 

See main headings “ Summit ” 
Conferences, and United 
Nations Organization. 

Divorce. 

Decrees nisi, absolute, period 
between extended to 3 months, 
16548 A 

Divorce (Insanity and Deser- 
tion) Bill, enaotment, 16548 A 
Maintenance Orders Bill, en- 
actment, 16548 A 
Matrimonial Causes (Property 
and Maintenance) BUI, enact- 
ment, 10548 A 

Matrimonial Proceedings 
(Children) Bill, enaotment, 
16548 A 

Royal Commission on Marriage 
and Dlvoroe, members, report, 
recommendations, 16548 A 
Statistics (1950-57), 16548 A 
Drunkenness. 

Inquiry ordered, 16547 O 
Statistics (1955, 56, 57), 16547 C 
Earthquakes. 

Earth tremors (Midlands), 
15392 B 

Ecclee, Sir David. 

Anglo-Canadian trade talks 
(Ottawa), pariiofpatn., 15796 A 
Butter, dumping in U.K. mar- 
ket, parity, statemts., 16264 A 
Commonwealth Finance Minis- 
ters’ Conference (Mont Trem- 
blant), participation, 15796 A 
Commonwealth Trade and Eco- 
nomic Conference (Montreal, 
Sep. 1958), statements, 16443 A 
European Free Trade Area, 
statement, 15393 A 
President, Board of Trade, 
appointment, 15313 A 
Economic Development. 

U.S. investment in U.K., figs. 

(1929-55). 16278 B 
Eden, Sir Anthony. 

Conservative Party, leader, 
resignation, 15772 A 
Convalescence, New Zealand 
visit, 15327 C ; premature 
ending, 15510 D 
Disarmament, Bulganin-Eden 
correspondence, 15517 A 
Member of Parliament, resigna- 
tion, 16301 A 

Nehrtt, Mr., London talks, 
16410 A 

Northern Ireland, I.R.A. ter- 
rorist activities, condemna- 
tion, 15290 A 

Operation (Boston), 15510 D 
Prime Minister, resignation, 
15301 A 

Retirement from political life, 
statement, 15584 G 
Return to U.K., 15584 G 
Suez Canal crisis, Eden -Bul- 
ganin correspondence (Sep., 
Oot. 1956), publication, 15625 
A 
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Edinburgh, Duke of. 

Canada, State visit, 15828 A 
Commonwealth tour, details, 
15411 A 

Denmark, State visit, 15596 C 
France, State visit, 15523 A 
Industrial relations, Oxford 
Study Conference (1956), 
15411 A ; Ottawa broadcast, 
15828 A 

National Geographic Society 
medal, award, 15828 A 
Netherlands, State visit, 16094 O 
Portugal, State visit, 15416 E 
Privy Council of Canada, ad- 
mission, 15828 A 
Style and title, formal recogni- 
tion as Prince, 15411 A 
United States, State visit, 
15828 A 

Youth award scheme, details, 
15411 A , extension to girls, 
16339 B 

Education. 

Fulbright agreement (U.K.- 
U.S, student exchanges), 10- 
year extension, 16424 D 
Mercers’ school, closing, 16110 C 
Ministry of Education, esti- 
mates (1957-58), 15397 A; 
(1958-59), 16128 A 
School meals, Increased charge, 
15397 A 

Teachers, training courses, ex- 
tension to three years from 
1960, announcement, 15595 B ; 
teachers, students, mtoe. and 
vacation grants, increases, 
training colleges, expansion 
programme, Govt, statement, 
16490 A 

Technological education, Col- 
lege of Technologists, oreation, 
proposed award (M.C.T.), 
16490 A 

Television, sohool service* in- 
ception, expenditure on recei- 
vers recognized for Govt, 
grant, 15912 A ; I.T.A. broad- 
casts, 16331 A 

Universities, see separate sub- 
hdg. 

Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with,) 
Anglo -Egyptian Oilfields Ltd., 
sequestration, 15555 A 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty (1954), 
Egyptian abrogation, British 
non-recognition, 15300 C 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Egypt after Israeli 
attack, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
demand for Anglo -Freneh-Isr. 
withdrawal, U.K. parity, de- 
bates, Butler-Lloyd statemts., 
denial of alleged Anglo-French 
collusion with Israel, Anglo- 
French withdrawal after arri- 
val of UNEF, Egypt, breaches 
of cease-fire, abduction and 
death of Lieut. Moorhouse, 
U.K. report on civilian casual- 
ties in Port Said, Anglo-French 
casualties (final figs.), Egyp- 
tian military equipment cap- 
tured, 15316 A; Anglo-Fr.- 
Israeli rejection of Soviet 
demand for compensation to 
Egypt, 15370 A 
Egyptian expulsion of British 
nationals, U.K.protestto U.N . , 
U.N. Gen. Assembly debate, 
British Govt, aid for refugees, 
Anglo-Egyptian Re-settlement 
Board established, 15389 A ; 
interim assistance, U.K. Govt, 
loans, details, 15678 D 
Industrial undertakings (Brit, 
shareholdings), British banks 
and insurance companies, com- 
pulsory sale, 15555 A ; Brit, 
companies, compulsory sale, 
15608 E 
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Egypt, Relations with. 

“ Spy Plot,” Egyptian charges, 
trial, sentences, 15679 A 
Sterling balances, further re- 
lease (to temporarily blocked 
account), 15545 A ; Nos. 1 
and 2 accounts (blocked), figs., 
release from No. 2 account for 
transfer to Sudan (currency 
exchange), 15689 B 
Submarines, Egypt, purchase 
from Soviet Union, British 
reactions, 15599 A 

Suez Canal, Anglo-Frenoh ship- 
ping, Egyptian threat of dis- 
crimination, U.K. refutation, 
15341 A ; re-opening, Brit, 
use, resumption, payment 
arrangements, (Special No. 1 
Acct.), insistence on ” six 
principles,” 15545 A; U.K. 
parity, debate, 15566 A 
‘Suez Canal, salvage operations, 
see main heading Shipping. 

Elections. 

By-elections, see separate sub- 
heading. 

Local elections (1957), 15554 A ; 
<(1958), 16397 A 

Electoral System. 

Constituency reviews, new pro- 
visions, 10189 A 

Electricity. 

Area Electricity Boards, greater 
autonomy, 15311 A ; board 
members, salary increases, 
15930 A 

Atomic power stations, con- 
tracts awarded (Bradwell, 
Berkeley, Hunterston), pro- 
posed new stations (Hinckley 
Point, Ayrshire), 15311 A; 
plans for 16 additional stations 
by 1965, 15531 A ; provisional 
contract award (Hinckley 
Point), proposed new stations 
(Trawsfynydd, Edem), 15788 
A; proposed new stations 
(Dungenoss, SIzewell), Traws- 
fynydd projoot approved, total 
planned output, figs., Borne 
civil power reactors to be 
modified to produce plutonium 
for military purposes (Min. of 
Def. annoomt.), 16499 A ; 
progress report (Sir J. Cook- 
croft, Geneva, Sep. 1958), 
16514 A ; Calder Hall, fourth 
reactor in operation, 10547 B 
Central Eleotricity Authority, 
dissolution, 15739 A; last 
report (1956-57), 15788 A 
Central Eleotricity Generating 
Board, oreation, appointments 
(Chairman, Sir C. Hinton, 
Deputy Chairman, members), 
15739 A; apptmts. (part- 
time members), 15788 A; 
board members, salary in- 
creases, 15930 A 
Coal, price increase, effect. 
Central Electricity Authority 
statement, 15767 A 
Electricity Council, creation, 
apptmts. (Chairman, Sir H. 
Self, Deputy Chairman, part- 
time members), 15739 A ; 
apptmt. (full-time member), 
15788 A; board members, 
salary increases, 15930 A 
Eleotricity Grid, Fr.-U.K, 
energy exchange (submarine 
cable), agrmt., 15739 A 
Gas, Electricity industries, co- 
operation, ottee., appointment, 
16089 A 

Group mergers (Hawker Sid- 
deley-Brush, , Siemena-Edison 
Swan), 15635 B 
Italian nuclear power plant, 
U.R. contract award, 15887 C 
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Electricity. 

Heorpuaizatioii of electricity 
supply industry, Govt. pro- 
posals (replacement of C.E.A. 
by Generating Board and 
Electricity Council, greater 
autonomy lor Area Boards, 
etc.). Bill published, 15311 A ; 
Electricity Bill, enactment, 
15739 A 

KlggnBa th H, Queen. 

Canada, State visit, 15828 A 
Christmas broadcasts (1957), 
televised, 15926 C; (1958), 
16553 C 

Denmark, State visit, 15596 C 
France, State visit, 15523 A 
Garden parties, increased num- 
ber, announcement, 15905 B 
Netherlands, State visit, 16094 
C 

Portugal, State visit, 15416 E 
Presentation parties, discon- 
tinuance, announcemt.,15905B 
U.N. Gen. Assbly., address, 
15828 A 

United States, State visit, 
15828 A 

EHzabeth* Queen Mother. 

Visits (Australia, New Zealand), 
16180 B 

El Salvador, Relations with. 
Dipl relations. Embassy status, 
15453 A 
Emigration. 

Australia, U.K. emigrants to, 
figs. (1945-57), Mr. Macmillan’s 
statement, 16041 A 
Canada-, U.K. emigrants to, 
figs. (1956, 1957), 16054 C 
Employment. 

See subhdg. Labour and Man- 
power below. 

Estimates. 

Army (supplementary, 1956- : 
57), 15397 A; Vote on 

Account (1957-58), 15403 A; 
(1957-58), 15493 A; 15669 A ; 
(1958-59), 16029 A ; 16078 A 
CM (1957-58), 15397 A ; (1958- 
59), 16128 A 

Defence (supplementary, 1956- 

57) , 15397 A; Votes on 

Account (1957-58), 15403 A ; 
(1957-58), 15493 A ; (1958-59), 
16029 A , , , , 

BAuF.,Vote onAccount (1957- 

58) , 15403 A; (1957-58), 

15493 A; 15762 A; (1958-59), 
16029 A; 16322 A 

Royal Navy (supplementary, 
1956-57). 15397 A *, Vote on 
Account (1957-58), 15403 A; 
(1957-58), 15493 A; 15619 A; 
(1958-59), 16029 A; 16077 A 
European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. 

TJ.K. association, jt. atatemt. 
by A.E.A. and 3 -man Cfctee., 
15927 A ; U.K. representative, 
apptmt. (MeiMereid), tech, 
collaboration agrmt., proposal, 
16202 A 

European Common. Market. 

(See also main hdg. European 
Economic Community.) 

British association, M. Spank’s 
London visit, 15393 A 
European Free Trade Area. 

(See also main hdg., letter E.) 
Britain in Europe Cfctee.,” 
formation, chairman (Sir D. 
Kelly), executive committee, 
membership, 16252 B 
Maudling, Mr. ,D.K. representa- 
tive at negotiations, appoint- 
ment, 15693 A 
European Payments Union. 

(See also main hdg., letter E.) j 
Monthly settlements (Dee. '56), • 
15307 A; (Jan. 1957), 15358 ! 
A ; (Feb.), 15416 D ; (March), i 
15498 B ; (April), 15522 A ; 
(May). 15574 C ; (June), 15657 
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European Payments Union. 

A ; (July), 15690 C ; (Aug.), 
15770 A ; (Sep.), 15790 D ; 
(Oct.), 15840 A; (Nov.), 

15902 A; (Dec.), 15980 D; 
(Jan. 1958), 15994 A ; (Feb ), 
16045 A ; (March), 16112 A ; 
(April), 16188 A ; (May), 
16225 B; (June), 1G297 A; 
(July), 16355 A ; (Aug.), 

16403 B; (Sep.), 16461 A; 
(Oct., Nov.), 16519 A 
Exchange Control. 

Dollar securities, purchase re- 
strictions, 15657 A 
Sterling gifts to residents 
abroad, up to £10 permitted, 
16456 B 

Sterling notes, import into U.K., 
restrictions lifted, 16088 A 
Transferable acct. area, special 
Egyptian account, opening 
(Suez Canal), 15545 A 
Travel allowances, see special 
subhdg. below. 

Family Allowances. 

Increases (3rd and subsequent 
child, widowed mothers, etc.), 
15867 A 

Qualifying ages, raised (chil- 
dren at school, 17, etc.), 
15867 A 

Federation of British Industries. 
Bank rate, rise, statemt., 157 70A 
Economic situation. Govern- 
ment consultation, 15673 A 
Festing, General Sir Francis. 

C.I.G.S., apptmt., 15988 C 
Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Bank credit, continued restric- 
tions, tighter control by Capi- 
tal Issues Committee restored, 
Mr. Thorney croft’s statement, 
15481 A ; restrictions con- 
tinued, Mr. Thomey croft’s 
statement, 15673 A; restric- 
tions again continued, 15770 
A ; corrigendum, 15790 D ; 
restrictions removed for de- 
velopment projects in un- 
employment areas, 16113 A ; 
“ special deposit ” control 
system, introduction, 16269 A 
Bank rate, see special sub- 
heading above. 

Canadian interest free loan, 
UK. repayments (Dec. 1957), 
15989 D; see also VoL XII 
Canadian loan agrmt., revision, 
conditions for deferment of 
annuity payments, 1956 in- 
terest payment returned to 
ILK. reserves, 15449 A ; 15522 
A ; see also Vol. XII 
Canadian loans, U.K. repay- 
ment, sixth instalment, 15307 
A; 7th inst alme nt, defer- 
ment, 15911 B ,* see also Vol. 
XTT 

Capital Issues Committee, 
fighter control of bank credit 
restored, 15481 A ; control of 
bank credit continued, 15673 
A ; stricter control. Chancel- 
lor’s instructions, 15770 A; 
.corrigendum, 15790 D ; new 
capital issues, applications 
approved (1956, 1957), 16032 
C ; restrictions removed for 
development projects in un- 
employment areas, 16113 A ; 
control, modifications, 16269 A 
Conversion Stock, 44 p.c. issue, 
15558 B 

Defence Bonds, 5 p.c., issue, 
16113 A 

Exchange control, see special 
subhdg. above. 

Exchequer Stock, 54 p.o., issue, 
16025 A 

Export-Import Bank credit to 
TT.K. (3500 million), formal 
agreement, 15416 D ; proposed 
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Financial and Monetary Policy. 

* U.K. withdrawals, 15770 A; 
11. K. withdrawal (8250 mil- 
lion), 15840 A , undrawn 
balance, credit extended. (1 
yr.), 16045 A 

Funding stock, 3| p.c. issue, 
15376 E 

Funding Stock, 5$ p.o., issue, 
16025 A 

Govt, investment spending, 
curtailment, 15770 A; corri- 
gendum, 15790 D ; railways, 
additional investment sanc- 
tioned, 16209 A; increase 
(1959-60), Mr. Amory’s an- 
nouncement, 16486 A 
Hire-purchase, see subheading 
below. 

I.M.F., te Stand-by ” credit 
arrangement, 12 -month exten- 
sion, 15911 B : see also Vol. 
XII 

Local Authorities, borrowing, 
spending, see subhdg. Local 
Authorities below. 

Monetary and credit system, 
co mmi ttee of inquiry to be 
appointed under Lord Rad- 
clrffe, 15481 A ; membership, 
15513 B 

Premium bonds, see subhdg. 
Premium Bond&Scheme below. 
Public companies, U.K. Govt, 
shareholdings, fig8.^ r U672 B 
Sterling- deutschemark rate, 
effect of 7 p.c. bank rate, 
15800 A ; 15840 A 
Sterling-doliar rate, effect of 
I.M.F. loan, 15367 A ; effect of 
Budget speech (1957)’, ,16481 
A ; transferable sterling rate, 
rise (May), 15522 A ; security 
sterling rate, effect of dollar 
security purchase restrictions, 
15657 A ; effect of 7 p.o. bank 
rate, 15770 A; 15790 D; 
advance continued, 15800 A ; 
15840 A; position main- 
tained, transferable sterling 
rate, nse, 15902 A ; position 
maintained, transferable ster- 
ling rate, steady, 15980 D ; 
further rise (Jan. *58), 15994 
A ; position maintained (Feb.) 
transferable security, sterling 
rates, rises, 16045 A ; (March), 
steady, transferable sterling 
rate, firm, 16112 A ; (April), 
steady, transferable sterling 
rate, firm, 16188 A ; (May), 
fluctuations, 16225 B ; decline 
(June), transferable sterling 
rate, decline (June), 16297 A ; 
fluctuations (July), 16355 A; 
firmer (Aug.), 16403 W; (Sep), 
16461 A ; (Oct , Nov.), 16519 A 
Tax Reserve Certificates, in- 
terest increase, 15800 A ; 
reductions, 16463 B 
Travel allowances, see special 
subhdg. below. 

U.S. loan agreement, revision, 
conditions for deferment of 
annuity payments, 1956 in- 
terest payment returned to 
U.K. reserves, 15440 H A ; 
15522 A ; modification, 15636 
E ; see also Vol. XII 
U.S. loans, U.K. repayment, 
sixth instalment, 15307 A ; 
7th instalment, deferment, 
15911 B ; see also Vol. XTT 
U.S. miscellaneous loans, in- 
terest, U.K. payments (Dec. 
1957), 15980 D ; see also Vol. 
XTT 

Finland, Relations with. 

Butter, imports into U.K., 
limitation, agreement, 16264 
A limitation removed, 16565 
C 

Fisher, Most Rev. Geoffrey F. 

-Artificial insemination (donor), 
denunciation, 16109 A 
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Fisher, Most Rev. Geoffrey F. 
Capital punishment. Death 
Penalty (Abolition), Homi- 
cide Bills, H. of L. debates, 
views, 16600 A 

Lambeth Conf., statements, 
16418 A 

Malta, Anglican minority’s 
rights, misgivings, 16121 A 
Premium bonds scheme, de- 
nunciation, 15362 A 
Wolfenden report, statement 
(H, of L. debate), 16145 A 
Fisheries. 

Catches (British) in Northern 
waters, figs. (1957), 16495 C 
Faroe Is., territorial waters, 
proposed extension to 12 miles, 
see under main hdg. Fisheries. 
Herring Industry Board, board 
members, salary increases, 
15930 A 

Icelandic-U.K. fisheries dispnte, 
see under main hdg. Fisheries. 
White Fish and Herring Indus- 
tries (No. 2) Bill (subsidies 
extended, grants for conver- 
sion of coal-burning trawlers 
to oil fuel), enactment, 16189 A 
White Fish Authority, board 
members, salary Increases, 
15930 A 

Fleck Committees. 

See subhdg. Atomic, ' Energy 
and Research t above. 

Flood Disasters. 

North Devon and West Somer- 
set disaster, Lynmouth, recon- 
struction completed, 16297 E 
Foreign Service. 

See Diplomatic Service above. 
Forestry. 

Crown woodlands. Directorate 
of Forestry, creation, director 
(Sir E. SavUl), 16189 A 
France, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention In Egypt after Israeli 
attack, U.N, Gen. , Assembly 
demand for Anglo -French-Isr . 
withdrawal, U.K. parity, de- 
bates, denial of alleged Anglo- 
French collusion with Israel, 
French-U.K. ministerial talks 
(Prneau London visit), Anglo- 
French withdrawal after arri- 
val of UNEF, Egypt, breaches 
of cease-fire, Anglo-French 
casualties (final figs,), Egypt, 
military equipment pastured, 
15316 A , ti 

Channel tunnel project, , jt. 
study gp., creation, 15729 A ; 
chairmen (Sir I. Kirkpatrick, 
M. Ren6 Massigli) / , 15940 B 
Defence research, production, 
Fr.-U.K. collaboration, discus- 
sions, jt. statemt., 15723 A 
Eastern Tel. Co., cable services 
in France, French take-over, 
15648 E - * : 

Electricity, Fr.-U.K. submarine 
cable link, agrmt., 15739 A 
Elizabeth, Queen, Duke* of 
Edinburgh, State Visit, 15523 
A 

German reunification* Western 
Powers* working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A;. permanent 
status, 15723 A, , , 4 

Macmillau-Gaillard talks (Paris), 

* it, communique (N. Africa, 
NATO, ©to^ 15888 A „ , 
Macmillan - Mollet discussions 
. (Paris), 15467 A 
Macmillan, Mr., Paris visit 
, f (Jun. 1958), jt. communique 
with Gen. de Gaulle, Af3p C 
Social security, reciprocal agree- 
ment. 16288 B ^ u *) 
Suez, Canal, Anglo-French ship- 
ping, Egyptian threat of dis- 
crimination, U.K.. refutation, 
,46341, A " nM 



UNTIED KINGDOM (cent.) 

France, Relations with. 

Suez Canal, salvage operations, 
see main Mg. Shipping. 
Tunisia, U.K. arms supply, 
French resentment, statemts, 
by M. GaiUard, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, 13883 A; Sakliiot bomb- 
ing, U.K, reactions, U.K.- 
TJ.S. good offices mission 
(Beeley, Murphy), negotia- 
tions, 16203 A 

Wool credit to France, renewal, 
15797 D ; further renewal, 
16508 A 

Franks Committee, 

See subhdg. Administrative 
Tribunals above. 

Friendly Societies, 

Friendly Socioties BUI (activi- 
ties extended), enactment, 
10189 A 

Fuchs, Sir Vivian. 
Commonwealth trans-Antarctic 
expedition, leader, S. Pole 
reached, Antarctic continent 
crossed, 16055 A 
Knighthood conferred, 16055 
A; 16188 C 

Return to U.K., reception, 
16188 C 

Royal Geographical Sooiety, 
Gold Medal, award, 16188 C 
Galtskell, Mr* Hugh. 

Bank rate, rise, etc., recall of 
Parliament, requested, 15770 
A; leakage allogatns, Tribunal 
report, etc., see subhdg. Bank 
Rate above. 

Bermuda Conference, Mr. Mao- 
mffian's parity, statement, 
criticisms, 15457 A 
Economic situation, Govern- 
ment policy, parity, debate, 
criticisms, 15073 A 
House of Lords reform, Life 
Peerages Bill, parity, state- 
ment, 10249 A 

Mid. Fast crisis (Jul. 1958), 
parity, statemts., 10350 A 
Quomoy crisis (Sep. 1958), 
Labour Party’s attitude, cor- 
respondence with Mr. Mac- 
millan, further statement, 
16387 A 

Racial disturbances, condemna- 
tion, J6428 A 

Suez Canal, Govt, policy, parity 
debate, criticisms, 15506 A 
Gas Industry. 

Area Gas Boards, board mem- 
bers, salary increases, 15809 
A; 15930 A 

Electricity, Gas industries, co- 
operation, ottee., appointing, 
10089 A 

Gas Council, report, accounts 
(1960-57), chairman, members, 

etc., salary increases, 15809 A ; 
board members, salary in- 
creases, 15930 A ; report, 
accounts (1957-58), chairman, 
re-apptmt. (Sir H. Smith), 
10536 B 

Methane gas (liquid), trial 
Importation from U.S*, plans, 
15809 A; 16536 B 
Natural gas, search programme 

to continue, progress, 15809 A; 
16536 B 

Oil gasificatn., progress, 15809 
A; 16530 B 

Germany (Eastern), Relations 
withe 

East Berlin, militia parade, 
Western Powers' protest, 
15358 B 

Germany (Western), Relatione 
with. 

Adenauer, Dr., Brentano, 

' Erhard, London visit, com- 
munique (Summit conference, 
disarmament, German reunifl- 
eatlon, support costs, Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area, etc.), 
10242 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (coat.) 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Adenauer - Macmillan talks 
(May 1957), jt. statement, 
15580 A; (Bonn, Oct. 1958), 
jt, statemont, 16442 B 
Bank rate, U.K. increase, Ger. 
man welcome, 15770 A 
Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities in E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchev’s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Qovt. B s 
proposals, 16505 A; Soviet 
notos to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months’ time limit set for 
4 -Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Cultural convention, 16242 A 
German re -unification, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A; Bundestag resolu- 
tion (July 1958), W. Gorman 
Government’s proposals (Sep.) 
to France, Soviet Union, 
U.K., U.S. for 4-Power com- 
mission, E. German counter- 
proposals, Soviet supporting 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
Fr., U.K,, U.S. replies (support 
for W. German proposals), 
second Bundestag resolution 
(Oct.), Adenauer-Smirnov 
mtgs., Sovlet-W. German note 
exchanges, 16505 A 
German reunification, Western 
Powers’ working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 
Heuss, President, state visit to 
U.K., 16463 A 

Post-war economic assistance 
to Germany, debt repayment, 
balance outstanding (1958), 
16238 A 

Sooial security, reciprocal bene- 
fits, agreement, 15398 O 
Support costs, German contri- 
bution, agreement on con- 
tinuation (1956-57), U.K. and 
German parity, debates, Fr.- 
U.K.-U.S. request for exten- 
sion (1957-58), NATO Counoil 
discussions, Mr. Macmillan’s 
statomont, 15285 A ; German 
contribution (1957-58), agree- 
ment, 15723 A; (1958-59), 
BAOR strength dependent on 
satisfactory agrmt, (U.K. state- 
ment to W.E.U. Council), 
16006 A ; estimated cost, U.K. 
approach to North Atlantic 
Council, 16029 A ; North 
Atlantic Council mediation, 
protracted negotiations, final 
U.K.-W, German agreement 
(1958-61), U.K. foreign ex- 
change requirements (1957- 
61), figs., 16238 A 
Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
U.K. -German defence talks 
(London), communique, Hr. 
Strauss’s statemt, 15723 A 
Ghana, Relations with. 

British honours and awards 
abandoned by Ghana, 15480 E 
Civil aviation, Ghana Govt. — 
BO AO agrmt., Ghana — U.K. 
service opened, 16361 B 
Colvin case, U.K. -Ghana note 
‘exchange, 15838 A 
Ghana Constitution, Opposi- 
tion parties’ demand for 
independence for Ashanti and 
Northern Territories, Mr. 
Lennox - Boyd’s discussions 
with Gold Coast Government 
and Opposition leaders, U.K. I 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Ghana, Relations with. 

White Paper proposals for 
new constitution, Gold Coast 
Government and Opposition 
acceptance, 15365 A 
Ghana Independence Bill, pro- 
visions, U.K. parity, passage, 
enactment, 15365 A 
Ghanaian independence, 
achievement, 15427 A 
44 God Save the Queen,” play- 
ing by Ghana to be discon- 
tinued, 15810 D 
Nkrumah, Dr., London visit, 
talks with Mr. Macmillan, 
16382 A 

Technical assistance, agrmnt., 
15503 B 

Gloucester, Duke of. 

Malayan visit (independence 
celebrations), 15738 A 
Goddard, Lord. 

Capital punishment. Death 
Penalty (Abolition), Homi- 
cide Bills, H. of L. debates, 
views, 15600 A 

Lord Chief Justice, retirement, 
16381 B 

Godfrey, H. E. Cardinal William. 
Cardinal, creation, 16495 A 
Gold and Dollar Reserves. 
Canadian interest-free loan, 
U.K. repayments (Dec. 1957), 
15980 D ; see also Vol. XII 
Canadian loan, return of 1956 
interest payment to U.K. 
reserves, 15440 A ; 15522 A ; 
U.K. repayment, 7th instal- 
ment, deferment, 15911 B; 
see also Vol. XII 
Figures (Deo. 1956), 15307 A ; 
(Jan. 1957), 15358 A; (Feb.), 
15416 D ; (March), 15498 B ; 
(April), 15522 A; (May), 

15574 C; (June), 15657 A; 
(July), 15690 C ; (Aug.), 

15770 A, (Sep.), 15790 D; 
(Oct.), 15840 A; (Nov.), 

15902 A; (Deo.), 15980 D; 
(Jan. 1958), 15994 A ; (Feb.), 
16045 A ; (March), 16112 A ; 
(April), 16188 A ; (May), 
16225 B; (June), 16297 A; 
(July), 16355 A ; (Aug.), 

16403 B; (Sep.), 16461 A; 
(Oct., Nov.), 16519 A 
I.M.F. “ stand-by ” credit ar- 
rangement, 12 -month renewal, 
15911 B ; see also Vol. XII 
U.S. loan, return of 1956 
interest payment to U.K. 
reserves, 15440 A ; 15522 A ; 
U.S. loan, agrmt., modifica- 
tion, 15636 E; U.K. repay- 
ment, 7 th instalment, defer- 
ment, 15911 B; see also Vol. 
XII 

U.S. miscellaneous loans, In- 
terest, U.K. payments (Dec. 

1957) , 15980 D ; see also Vol. 
XII 

Greece, Relations with. 

Cyprus question, see main hdg. 
Cyprus. 

Greek Ambassador, return to 
London (after Archbishop 
Makarioa’s release), 15409 A 
Lennox-Boyd, Mr., Athens 
talks (Radclifie Report), 15469 

Grigg Committee. 

See under subhdg. Defence. 
Grimond, Mr. Joseph. 

Liberal Party Assemblies (1957, 

1958) , statements., 16448 A 
Parity. Liberal Party, loader, 

election, 15345 A 
Guatemala, Relations with. 

Brit. Honduras, Guatemalan 
Minister’s private talks with 
Brit. Hond. delegates in Lon- 
don, Guatemalan Min., recall, 
15898 A 
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Guided Weapons. 

See subhdgs. Army, Defence, 
Royal Air Force, and Royal 
Navy. 

Hailes, Lord. 

West Indies, Governor- General, 
15523 B 

Hailsham, Viscount. 
Conservative Party, Chairman, 
apptmt., statement, 15772 A 
Conservative Party conference 
(1957), speech, 15863 A 
Life Peerages Bill, H. of L. 
statement, 15999 A 
I Lord President of Council, 
appointment, 15761 D 
Minister of Education, apptmt., 
15313 A; resig., 15761 D 
Suez Canal, clearance of ob- 
structions, U.K.-U.N. agree- 
ment, use of U.K. salvage 
vessels, statement, 15341 A 
Thorneyoroft, Mr., Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, resignatn., 
statement, 15939 A 
Harding, Field-Marshal Lord. 
Barony conferred, 15937 A; 
title taken, 16289 A 
Cyprus, Governor, retirement, 
15815 B 
Hardwick Hall. 

Acceptance by Treasury in 
part-payment of estate duties, 
16096 A 
Hare, Mr. John. 

Agriculture, Fisheries, Food, 
Min., apptmt., 15939 A 
Army, H. of O. review, (1957) 
15669 A 

Secretary for War, re-apptmt., 
15313 A ; rehnquislrment, 
15939 A 
Health Services. 

Dentists, General Dental CcL, 
creation, 16189 A 
Mental illness and deficiency. 
Royal Commission, appoint- 
ment, membership, report, 
15654 A 

National Health Service, see 
separate subhdg. 

Prison medical service, under- 
staffed, closer contact with 
Nat. Health Service recom- 
mended (Wolfenden report), 
16145 A 

Hcathcoat Amory, Mr. Derick. 

See subhdg. Amory above. 

High Commissioners. 
Appointments, New Zealand 
(Mallaby), 15289 A; Ghana 
(Madennan), 15365 A ; Ceylon 
(Morley), 15683 A; Malaya 
(Tory), 15685 A; S. Africa 
(Maud), 16202 D 
Hire-Purchase. 

Advertisements for H.P. goods, 
new regulations, 16189 A 
Banks, acquisition of H.P. 
interests, 16321 A ; further 
acquisitions, 16496 A 
Finance houses^ ordinary capi- 
tal, outstanding debts, figs. 
(1958), 16321 A 

Motor industry, H.-P. restric- 
tions relaxed, 15515 A; chan- 
ges, 15656 A 

Restrictions, changes (motor 
vehicles, capital goods), 15056 
A ; abolition, 16486 A 

Home, Earl of. 

Commonwealth Relations Sec., 
re-appointment, 15313 A 
House of Lords reform, leave 
of absence for peers, Swinton 
Cttee. report, parity, state- 
ment, 16249 A 

Life Peerages Bill, H. of L. 
statement, 16999 A 
Lord President of the Council, 
appointment, 15492 B ; resig., 
15761 D 
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Home, Earl of 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland Fed., 
visit, statements (economic 
development, federation), 
15878 A ; African Affiaars 
Board, composition, letter to 
British. Conncil of Churches, 
16149 A 

SEAT0, Canberra meeting 
(Mar. 1957), attendance, 

15452 A 

Suez Canal, use by British, 
ships, H. of L. statement, 
15545 A 

Visits (Rhodesia), 15878 A 
Homosexuality. 

Wolfenden Cttee. report, see 
special subhdg. 

Honours and. Awards. 

Birthday Honours (1957), 
15589 A i (1958), 16289 A 
Companions of Honour (Mr. 
James Stuart), 15313 A ; (Dr. 
Baffiie), 15328 A; (Sir T. 
Beecham, Archbishop Gregg), 
15589 A; (Lord Nuffield), 
15937 A; (Sir O. Sit wed), 
16289 A 

Edinburgh, Duke of, formal 
recognition as Prince, 15411 A 
Garter, Order of (Lord Ismay, 
Lord Middleton), 15589 A 
George Cross (Axon, Mr. J.), 
15589 A 

Knig hthoods (excl. those con- 
ferred in Birthday, New Year’s 
Honours lists), (Mr. Holland), 
15773 B; (Dr. Fuchs), 16055 
A; 16188 C 

New Year’s Honours (1957), 
15328 A ; (1958), 15937 A 
Order of Merit (Sir J. Cock- 
croft), 15328 A ; (Lord Waver- 
ley), 15937 A ; (SirF. Burnet), 
16289 A ; (Lord Samuel), 
16515 A 

Peerages, (Hereditary), vis- 
counties (Major Lloyd-George, 
Sir W. Monckton), baronies 
(Sir Percy Mills, Mr. P. 
Buehan-Hephum) , 15313 A ; 
baronies (Sir E. Bridges, Sir 
R. Sinclair), titles taken (Sir 
H. Cohen, lieui.-Geneml Sir 
R. Weeks), 15328 A; title 
'taken, (Sir 'Percy Mills), .15333 
A | viscounty (Lord Mackin- 
tosh of Halifax), baronies (Sir 
H. Evans, Lt.-Gem Sir W. 
Nome, Mr. J. A, Rank), titles 
taken (Sir E. Bridges, Sir R. 
Sinclair, Mr. Buchan-Hepbum, 
Major Lloyd-George, Sir W. 
Monckton), 15589 A; baronies 
(Mr. D. Lewis), 15911 A ; (SfrN. 
Birkett, F.M. Sir J. Harding), 
titles taken (Sir H. Evans, 
Mr. J. A. Rank, Lt.-Gen. Sir 
W. Nome), 15937 A; title 
taken (Mr. D. Lewis), 15988 
E; baronies (Mr. O. Pool©, 
Sir T. Robins), titles taken 
(Sir N. Birkett, F. M. Sir J. 
Harding), 16289 A ; titles 
taken (Mr. O. Pool©, Sir T.-E. 
Robins), 18447 D 
Peerages (Life), Barons (Sir R. 
Booth by, Mr. V. Collins, Sir I. 
Fraser, Sir C. Geddes, Mr. 
V. Noel-Paton, Mr. E. Shackle- 
ton, Sr J. Stopford, Dr. S. 
Taylor, Sir E. Twining, Mr. 
D. G. West), Baronesses 
(Dame K. Elliott, Lady 
Ravensdale, Lady Reading, 
Mrs. B. Wootton), 16313 A ; 
Baron (Lord Justice Parker), 
16381 B; titles taken (first 
ten peers, four peeresses), 
16447 D 

Polar Medal, awards, (Sir V. 
Fuchs, etc.), 16188 C 
Thistle, Order of (Lord Kin- 
naird, Lord Rowallan), 15589 
A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Housing. 

Construction, figs. (1956), 15420 
A; (1st half 1957), (total 
1945-roid 1957), 15696 C; 
(1956, revised figs., 1957, total 
1945-end 1957), 16011 A 
House purchase, Govt, loans 
to Building Societies for re- 
lending to purchasers of older 
houses, White Paper, 16513 B 
Rent control, see special sub- 
hdg. below. 

Slum Clearance (Compensation) 
Act, relief for hardship cases, 
15420 A 

Subsidies, reductions (Housing 
Subsidies Act, 1956), general 
subsidy ended, 15420 A 
Hungary, Relations with. 

British military attach^, Hun- 
garian expulsion, 15436 A 
Hungarian military attache, 
British expulsion, 15436 A 
Hungarian trials, TT.K. “ Jus- 
tice ” organization, formation, 
U.K. lawyers, Hungary visas 
refused, 15661 A 
Oxford students, Hungarian 
visit, arrest, release, 15661 A 
Iceland, Relations with. 
Icelandic-U.K. fisheries dispute, 
see under main hdg. Fisheries. 
Imperial Institute. 

Bee subhdg. Commonwealth 
Institute above. 

Independent Television 
Authority (LT.A.) 

Accounts (1956-57), 16331 A 
Art patronage, contribution 
(£100,000 p.a.), 16331 A 
By-elections televised (Roch- 
dale), 16015 A ; (Kelvin- 
grove), 16068 E 
Children, violence in T.V. 
programmes, effect on, Advi- 
sory Cttee. of Inquiry, ap- 
pointment, 16331 A 
Colour television, experiments, 
15912 A 

Govt, grant, reduction, 16331 A 
Membership, changes (chair- 
man, Kirkpatrick vice dark, 
etc.), 16331 A 

Political broadcasts, "14-day 
role,” Select Committee’s re- 
port, experimental suspension, 
15300 A 

Programme contractors, 
changes, new contractors, ac- 
counts (1955-56), (1956-57), 
16331 A 

Report (1956-57), 16331 A 
School service, inception, 16331 
A 

Television, audiences, B.B.C. 
analysis, 15912 A; I.T.A. 
estimate (Nov. 1957), 16331 A 
Transmitting stations, opening 
(Winter Hill, Emiey Moor, 
Black Hill, St. Hilary), under 
construction (Chillerton Down, 
Burohope), 16331 A 
Viewing times, extension, 15912 
A 

India, Relations with. 
Anglo-French military Inter- 
vention in Egypt, Indian atti- 
tude, Mr. Nehru’s statemts., 
15308 A 

British aircraft, Indian pur- 
chase ( Canberra* , Gnats), 
15428 C ; (Hunters ), 15792 C 
Commonwealth, continued In- 
dian membership, Mr. Nehru’s 
statements, 15308 A | 15525 
A 

Durgapur steel plant, con- 
struction, Indian Govt.’s 
final agreement with British 
consortium, 15298 C 
Gurkha recruitment for British 
Army, transfer of depots from 
India to Nepal, 16513 O 
Immigration into U.K., Ind. 
control measures, 16428 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

India, Relations with. 

Kashmir, Indo-Pakistami dis- 
pute, U.N. Security Council 
resolution for plebiscite under 
U.N. auspices, U.K. support, 
15381 A ; U.K. attitude, 
Indian resentment, 15525 A 
Kashmir, Mangla dam project 
(Pak.-held Kashmir), U.K. 
firms’ participation, Indian 
protest, 16133 A 
Macmillan, Mr,, Indian visit, 
details, speech, broadcast by 
Mr. Macmillan, speech by 
Mr. Nehru, 16041 A 
Nehru, Mr., London visits, 
15410 A 

Statues, British, Indian Govt.’s 
attitude, Mr. Nehru’s state- 
ment, 15660 D 

Warships, Ind. acquisitions in 
U.K., 15737 A 
Indonesia, Relations with. 
Indonesian treatment of Dutch 
minority, U.K. protest, 1 59 3 1 A 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, U.K. rejec- 
tion, 16043 A 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
Industrial Accidents. 

Coal industry, figs. (1956), 
15767 A; Chief Inspector’s 
report (1954-56), Karnes col- 
liery, disaster (Nov. 1957), 
15960 A; figs. (1956, 1957), 
16384 A; prevention, pen- 
alties for " pit contraband,” 
N.UM. proposals, 16535 A 
Figs. (1956), 15516 E 
Industrial injury benefits, in- 
creases, 15867 A ; supple- 
mentary payments (totally 
disabled persons), parity, ap- 
proval, 16189 A 
Industrial Production. 

(See also under individual,, in- 
dustries.) 

Council on Prices, Producti- 
vity and Incomes, see separ- 
ate subheading. 

Indices (1956, 1st. qtr. 1957), 
15722 C 

Information Sendees. 
Co-ordination, Government 
plans (Ministry of Informa- 
tion not to be established), 
15688 A ; progress, Govt, 
statement, 16100 B 
Overseas services, expansion, 
increased expenditure (B.B.C., 
British Council, etc.). Govt, 
proposals, 15688 A ; progress, 
16100 B ; further expansion 
planned, 16557 A 
Insurance. 

National Insurance, see separ- 
ate subhdg. 

Internal Security. 

Civil service, revised rules of 
security procedure, 15431 A 
Telephone-tapping, see subhdg. 
Parliament. 

International Monetary Fund. 
c< Stand-by ” credit arrange- 
ment, 12 -month extension, 
15911 B ; see also Vol. XII 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Aircraft, jet fighters, U.K. gift, 
15660 F 

Baghdad Pact, Iraqi boycott of 
U.K. ended. 15451 D 
Iraqi revolution, sacking of 
U.K. Embassy, Iraqi apology, 
U.K. nationals evacuated by 
air from Baghdad, 16305 A ; 
corrigendum (Graham), 16324 
D ; TJ.K. arms deliveries, 
resumption, U.K. nationals 
(servicemen, civilian experts, 
etc.), contracts terminated, 
16520 A 

Republican Government, U.K. 
recognition, 16324 D 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Irish Republic, Relations with. 
(See also main hdg. Northern 
Ireland.) 

Butter, imports into U.K., 
limitation, agrmt., 16264 A , 
limitations removed, 16565 C 
I.R.A. terrorist activities In 
Northern Ireland, Sir A. 
Eden’s statement, Mr. Cos- 
tello’s reply, 15290 A; U.K. 
Govt.’s representations to 
Republican Govt., 15713 A 

Isle of Man. 

See main heading, letter I. 

Ismay, Lord. 

NATO, Seo.-General, resigna- 
tion, 15285 A; 15723 A 

Israel, Relations with. 

Doran, Mrs., murdered on 
Israeli-Syrian border, Syrian 
infiltrators accused by Israel, 
16518 A 

Israeli military operations agst, 
Egypt, Anglo-French military 
intervention in Suez Canal 
area, U.N. Gen. Assembly 
demand for Anglo-Frencb-Isr. 
withdrawal, U.K. denial of 
alleged Anglo-French collu- 
sion with Israel, Anglo French 
withdrawal after arrival of 
UNEF, 15316 A ; Israeli 
refusal to withdraw from 
Gaza Strip and Gulf of 
Akaba, U.K. attitude (Mac- 
millan), 15441 A 
Jordan, U.K. troop airlift 
(July 1958), Israeli objections 
to flights over Israeli territory, 
16305 A ; flights discontinued, 
16333 A 

Melr, Mrs., Israeli For. Min., 
London visit (Aug. 1958), jt. 
statement, 16333 A 
Petroleum, British oil firms, 
operations in Israel, cessation, 
announcements, Israeli pro- 
tests, 15720 A 

Social Security Convention, 
signed, 15510 C 
Submarines, Israeli purchase 
from U.K., 16430 A 
Italy, Relations with. 

Atomic co-operation, agrmt., 
15950 A ; in force, 16313 E 
Fanfani, Signor, London visit, 
communique, 16421 A 
Gronchi, Pres., State visit to 
U.K. (1958), invitation accep- 
ted, 15844 A; State visit, 
16222 A 

Nuolear power plant, U.K. 
contract award, 15887 C ; 
collaboration agrmt., signa- 
ture, 16162 A; contract 
signed, 16422 B 
Japan, Relations with. 

Atomic reactor, U.K. supply, 
agreement, 16266 A 
British nuclear tests (Christmas 
Is.), Japanese call for suspen- 
sion rejected, Matsushita mis- 
sion, Kishl -Macmillan corre- 
spondence, 15540 A 
Fujiyama, Mr,, London dis- 
cussions, jt. oommunlquO, (Jap. 
-UK. relations, trade, nuolear 
tests, etc.), 15808 F 
Nuclear power station (Tokal), 
U.K. tenders called for, 16266 
A 

Trade and payments agree- 
ment, 15578 A 
Jones, Mr. Arthur Creech. 
Rhod., Nyasaland Fed., Fed. 
Electoral Bill, parity, state- 
ment, 16149 A 
Jordan, Relations with, 

Anglo- Jordanian treaty. Egyp- 
tian-Saudl Arabian-Syrian 
financial aid to Jordan to 
replace U.K. subsidy, British 
proposal for, Anglo - J ordanian 
negotiations. 15340 A ; ter- 
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Jordan, Relations with, 
mination of treaty, agrmt, on 
withdrawal of British troops, 
Jordanian payments to U.K., 
15434 D 

Eoonomic aid, Jordanian re- 
quest for continuance, 15561 
A; U.K. agreement, 15707 B 
Financial aid, U.K. grant, 
16390 O 

Iraqi revolution, King Hussein’s 
appeal to ILK. for noil, aid, 
see main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, suhhdg. " Jor- 
danian Situation.” 

U.K. troops, final withdrawal, 
15041 C 
Judiciary. 

Lord Chief Justice (Lord Parker 
vice Lord Goddard), 16381 B 
Kent, Duchess of. 

Ghana visit (independence 
oelebrations), 15427 A 
Keswick, Mr. W. J. 

Bank rate, rise, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report, etc., 
see subhdg. Bank Rate above. 
Kilmulr, Viscount. 

Bank rate, rise, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report, etc., 
see subhdg. Bank Rote above. 
Capital punishment. Death 
Penalty (Abolition), Homi- 
cide Bills, H. of L. debates, 
views, 15600 A 

House of Lords reform, leave 
of absence for peers, Swinton 
Cttee. report, parity, state- 
ment, 16249 A 

Life Peerages Bill, H. of L, 
statement, 15999 A 
Lord Chancellor, re-appoint- 
ment, 15313 A 

Wolfenden report, Government 
policy, statement, (H. of L. 
debate), 16145 A 
Klndcraley, Lord, 

Bank rate, rise, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report, etc., 
see subhdg. Bank Rat® above. 
Korea. 

For events relating to Korea 
m a whole see main hdg. 
Korean Armistice. 

Labour and Manpower. 

Defence polioy, effect on em- 
ployment etc., ex-regulars, 
re-settlement plans, 15550 A 
Industrial Court, awards, figs. 
(1919-57), 16471 A 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal, 
awards, figs. (1951-57), aboli- 
tion, 16471 A 

Manpower distribution (end 

1956), 15432 A; (end 1957), 
16094 A 

Strikes, see subhdg. Strikes and 
Industrial Disputes below. 
Unemployment benefits, in- 
creases, 15867 A 
Unemployment, figs. (1956), 
15361 A; (1957, 1st Qtr. 
1956), 16161 A 

Unemployment, Steal industry, 
tinplate mills closing (S. 
Wales), 15593 A ; steelworks 
closing (W. and S. Wales). 
15986 E; Isle of Wight 
(Saunders-Roe Ltd.), 16019 
A; overall increase (1957-58), 
remedial measures (capital 
issues, bank credit, restrictions 
removed for development pro- 
jects In unemployment areas. 
Distribution of Industry Act, 
amendment proposed, dry 
docks, construction. Govt, 
aid), Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s 
statement, 10113 A ; local 
increases (Scotland, Wales, N. 
Ireland, Merseyside), remedial 
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Labour and Manpower, 
measures (Distribution of In- 
dustry (Industrial Finance) 
Bill, increased aid for displaced 
workers), H. of C. debate, 
Mr. Macmillan's pledge, 10161 
A ; Wales, steelworkers. Govt, 
emergency team, apptmt., 
16200 A ; special areas for 
encouragement of industrial 
expansion, details, industrial 
expansion in congested areas, 
discouragement, Development 
Areas Treasury Advisory 
Committee, re-constitution, 
apptmts. (chairman, Silm- 
nxings, etc), 16330 A; high 
proportion among coloured 
immigrants, 16428 A 
Wages, see subhdg. Wages and 
Salaries below. 

Labour Party. 

Colonial affairs, polioy state- 
ments {The Plural Society , 
Economic Aid , Smaller Terri - 
tories ), 15874 A; Lab. Party 
Conf. (1956, 1957), approval, 
15891 A 

Conferences (Blackpool, 1956), 
(Brighton, 1957), 15891 A; 
(Scarborough, 1958), see Vol. 
XII 

Co-operative Union, political 
relationship, agrmt. termi- 
nated, 15891 A 
Cyprus, terrorist activities con- 
demned (Sep. 1858), 16481 A 
Daily Herald , continuance 
essential (Mr. Morgan 
Phillips's statement), 15716 A 
Disengagement in Europe, jt. 
statement with T.U.O., leaders’ 
visit to SHAPE, 10151 A 
Housing, polioy statement 
{Homes of the Future), 15874 
A; Lab. Party Conf. (1956), 
amendment, approval, 15 891 A 
Hungary, Nagy, Maleter execu- 
tions, denunciation, 16231 A 
Italian Socialist parties, re- 
unification, Labour delega- 
tion's discussions with Signori 
Saragat and Nenni, 15399 A 
Membership, figs., 15891 A 
National executive. Treasurer 
(Bevan vice Gaitskell), mem- 
bers, elections (1956, 1957), 
15891 A 

Nuclear tests. Parity, party's 
appeal for postponement of 
U.K. tests and new U.K. 
efforts to achieve international 
abolition, compromise reso- 
lution, 15540 A ; immediate 
banning urged (Mr. Gaitskell, 
Mr, Bevan), 10125 A ; im- 
mediate U.K. suspension 
urged (Labour Party-T.U.C. 
statement), 16151 A 
Nuclear weapons, unilateral 
banning, resolution defeated 
(Labour Party Conference, 

1957), 15891 A ; unilateral 
banning, rejection, 16151 A 
Pensions, policy statement 
(National Superannuation ), 
15874 A; Lab. Party Conf. 
(1957), debate, approval,15891 
A 

Polioy statements (Personal 
freedom., Housing, Taxation, 
Pensions, Publio ownership, 
Colonial affairs), 15874 A ; 
Lab. Party Conf. (1956, 1957), 
approval, 15891 A 
Public ownership, polioy state- 
ments C Industry and Society , 
Public Enterprise ), 15874 A; 
Lab. Party Conf. (1957), 
debate, approval, 15891 A 
Quemoy crisis (Sep. 1958), 
Labour Party's attitude 
(Gaitskell - Macmillan corres- 
pondence), 16387 A 
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Labour Party. 

u Shadow Cabinet ”, elections, 
individual responsibilities 
(1956, 1957), 15891 A ; Mr. G. 
Brown’s resignation offer (U.K. 
intervention in Jordan, Jul. 

1958), offor refused, 16356 A 
Society and the Individual, 
policy statement ( Personal 
Freedom ), 15874 A; Labour 
Party Conf. (1956), approval, 
15891 A 

Soviet Communist Party, 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, M. 
Khrushchev's letter, rejection, 
15831 A 

Spectator , Mr. Be van’s, Mr. 
Grossman's, Mr. M. Phillips's 
libel action agst., damages 
awarded, 15992 C 
Steel, re-nationalization. Lab. 
Party's intention (Mr. Roben's 
statement), 16200 A 
Taxation, policy statement 
( Towards Equality ) , 15874 A; 
Lab. Party Conf. (1956), 
approval, 15891 A 
Thoraeyoroft, Mr., Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, resignation, 
“ Shadow Cabinet’s ” state- 
ment, 15939 A 

Yugoslav political trials (Pavlo- 
vic, Krekich), trade union 
M.P.s’ protest, 16067 A 
Lambeth Conference. 

See main hdg. Religious Life. 
Laos, Relations with. 

Pathet Lao negotiations, Lao- 
tian Govt., attitude, U.K. 
support, 15672 A 
Lebanon, Relations with. 
Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
U.K. attitude (Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd's statement), 16181 A 
Legal Profession. 

Marrinan, Mr., unprofessional 
conduct, allegations, disbar- 
ment, 15776 A; appeal dis- 
missed, 15817 B 
Telephone-tapping (Marrinan 
case). Bar Council's statement, 
15776 A; committee of in- 
quiry's comments, 15880 A 
Legislation. 

See suhhdg. Parliament below. 
Lennox-Boyd, Mr. Alan. 

British Honduras, constitu- 
tional talks, suspension (Mr. 
Price’s private talks with 
Guatemalan Min.), parity, 
statement, 15898 A 
Colonial Sec., re-appointment, 
15313 A 

Cyprus, U.K. acceptance of 
Radcliffe constitutional pro- 
posals, Archbishop Makarios’s 
release, parity, statements, 
14569 A ; parity, statements 
(conduot of negotiations de- 
fended, brutality allegations 
refuted), 15649 A; revised 
U.K. proposals (7-yr. partner- 
ship), parity. statement, 16450 
A 

Ghana, Ashanti demands for 
Independence, discussions with 
Gold Coast Government and 
Opposition leaders, Govern- 
ment and Opposition accep- 
tance of U.K. White Paper 
proposals for new constitu- 
tion, statements, 15365 A 
Kenya, Legislative Council, 
African demand for Increased 
representation, parliamentary 
statement, 15632 A ; visit, 
discussions with racial groups, 
Lyttleton Constitution aban- 
doned, new Constitutional pro- 
posals, 15869 A 

Malaya Independence Bill, 
parity. * debate, statement, 
15685 A 
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Lennox-Boyd, Mr. Alan. 

Malta, U.K. acceptance of 
integration proposals, dispute 
over U.K. financial assistance, 
statements, 15347 A; dock- 
yard employment problem, 
Maltese Legislative Assbly's, 
resolution to break ties with 
U K,, correspondence with 
Mr. Mintoff, parity, statement, 
15972 A; further talks with 
Mr. Mintoff (Mar 1958), no 
agreement, parity, statements 
(revised U.K. proposals), 
16121 A 

Nigerian independence, fixed 
date, rejection (London Con- 
stitutional Conf.), 15747 A 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Fed., 
visit, 15324 A ; Constitu- 
tional Amendment Bill, pari, 
statement, 15878 A ; Fed. 
Electoral Bill, parity, state- 
ment, 16149 A 

Uganda, Buganda, self-govt, 
discussions, petition, rejection, 
16035 A 

Visits (Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
Fed.), 15324 A; (Athens, 
Istanbul), 15469 A; (Kenya, 
Tanganyika), 15869 A ; 
(Uganda), 16035 A; (Bahamas), 
16349 D 

Lewis, Mr. David V. P. 

See Brecon, Lord. 

Liberal Party. 

Assemblies (Folkestone, 1956), 
15345 A ; (Southport, 1957), 
(Torquay, 1958), 16448 A 
Nuclear tests, appeals for gen- 
eral cessation, 15540 A ; 16448 
A 

Parity. Party, leader, Mr. 
Clement Davies’s resignation, 
Mr. Grlmond's election, 15345 
A 

Vice-Presidents, election (1938), 
10448 A 

Libya, Relations with. 

U.K. financial aid (1953-58), 
figs., (1958-63), agreement, 
16202 B 

U.K. military aid (1958-63), 
agreement, 16202 B 
Lloyd, Mr. Geoffrey. 

Minister of Education, apptmt., 
15761 D 

Lloyd, Mr. Selwyn. 

Anglo-French military Inter- 
vention in Egypt, denial of 
alleged Fr.-U.K. collusion with 
Israel, Anglo-French with- 
drawal, statements, 15316 A 
Baghdad Pact, Karachi meet- 
ing, statement (U.K. financial 
contribute.), 15617 A; Ankara 
mtg., statements, 16023 A 
Bermuda Conference, 15457 A 
Cyprus question, U.K.-Turk. 
talks (Ankara, Jon. 1958), 
16023 A; U.K. -Greek talks 
(Athens, Feb. 1958), parity, 
statement, 16219 A 
Disarmament, U.N. Sub-ottee. 
meetings (London, 1957), in- 
tervention, 15941 A 
Eisenhower - Macmillan, talks 
(Washington, Oot. 1957), par- 
ticipation, 15823 A 
Elizabeth, Queen, U.S. State 
visit, attendance, 15828 A ; 
Netherlands State visit, atten- 
dance, 16094 C 

Foreign Sec., re-appointment, 
15313 A 

Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
parity, statemt., 16181 A 
Mid. East crisis (Jul. 1958), 
parity, statemts., 10356 A 
North Atlantic Council mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

SEATO, Manila mtg. (Mar. 
1958), attendance, 16131 A 
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Lloyd, Mr. Selwya. 

Suez Canal, clearance of ob- 
structions, use of U.K. salvage 
vessels, statement, 15341 A 
Tunisia, U.K. arms supply, 
parity, statemt., 15883 A 
Yisita (Pans, Bermuda), 15457 
A ; (Washington, Ottawa), 
15823 A ; (Paris), 15883 A ; 
(Belgrade), 15902 D; (Ankara), 
16023 A; (Netherlands), 16094 
C ; (Athens), 16219 A ; 
(Washington), 16341 D 
W.E.U. Council mtg. (March 
1958), attendance, 16238 A 
Yugoslavia, visit, statements, 
15992 D 

Lloyd- George, Major Gwilym. 

See subhdg. Tenby, Lord. 

Local Authorities. 

Borrowings, Local Loans Fund, i 
interest rate reduced, 153S8 
B; interest rates increased, 
15673 A ; further increase, 
15SG0 A; interest rates re- 
duced, 16032 B; 16289 C; 
further reductions, 16463 B 
Investment spending, curtail- 
ment, 15770 A ; corrigendum, 
15790 D 

Wages, see subhdg. Wages and 
Salaries below. 

Local Government. 

Financial reorganization, re- 
vision of Treasury grants. 
Increased rate contributions by 
industry, Mr. Brooke’s state- 
ment, 15409 A 

Bating and Valuation Bill, 
provisions, (20 p.c. reduction 
in rateable value for shops, 
offices, etc., nationalized in- 
dustries* increased rate con- 
tributions), 15409 A 
London. 

See main hdg., letter L. 

Lord Chief Justice. 

Apptmfc. (Lord Parker vice 
Lord Goddard), 16381 B 
Luxemburg, Relations with.- 
Trade arrangements, 15578 A 

Lyumouth Flood Disaster. 

See Flood Disasters above. 
Mnday, Mr. John. 

W.E.TJ. Assembly, President, 
election, resignation, 15294 A 
MacLeod, Mr. lain. 

Defence policy, revision (effect 
on call-up, employment etc.), 
parity, statement, 15550 A 
Engineering and sbipbuilding 
strikes, courts of Inquiry, 
appointment, parity, state- 
ments, 15609 A 

Minister of Labour and National 
Service, re-apptmt., 15313 A 
Unemployment, parity, state- 
ment, 16161 A 
Macmillan, Mr. H ar ol d. 
Adenaner, Dr., Bonn talks 
(May 1957), jt. statement, 
15580 A ; (Oct. 1958), joint 
statement, 16442 B 
Anglo-Soviet relations, Mac- 
nuHan-BuIganin correspon- 
dence, 15625 A ; second letter 
from Marshal Bulganin (July 
1957), Mr. Macmillan’s reply, 
15975 A; broadcast, Jan. 
1958 (non-aggression pact, 
proposal), 15991 A 
Bank rate, rise, etc., recall of 
Parliament, Opposition re- 
quest refused, 15770 A ; leak- 
age allegations. Tribunal re- 
port, etc., see subhdg.* Bank 
Rate above. * 

Bermuda Conference, report to 
Parliament (H-bomb teste, 
atomic radiation, supply of 
U.S. guided missiles, ete.), 
15457 A 
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Macmillan, Mr. Harold. 
Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters* Coni. (London, 1957), 
participation, broadcast, 15637 
A 

Commonwealth tour (Jan. -Feb. 

1958), details, 16041 A 
Conservative Party conference 
(1957), speech, 15863 A 
Conservative Party, Leader, 
election, 15772 A 
Cyprus, revised U.K. proposals 
(7-yr. partnership), parity, j 
statement, visits, discussions, 
16450 A; peace appeal (Jul. 
1958), 16481 A 

Defence, central organization, 
changes, parity, statement, 
16300 A 

Defence policy (nuclear wea- 
pons and tests), parity, state- 
ment, 15550 A 

de Gaulle, investiture as French 
Prime Minister, congratula- 
tory message, Paris meeting, 
jt. common! qu6, 16303 0 
DePauw University speech 
(inter-dependence, etc.), 16243 
A 

Disarmament, Bffiganin -Mac- 
millan correspondence (Dec. 
1957, Jan. 1958), 15975 A; 
16069 A 

Economic situation. Govt.’s 
achievements, policy, parity, 
statement, 15673 A 
Eisenhower - Macmillan talks 
(Washington, Oct, 1957), jt. 
communique, parity, statemt. 
(interdependence of free world, 
scientific, nuclear research, 
co-operation, etc.), 15823 A 
Gaillard, M., Paris talks, jt. 
communique (N. Africa, 
NATO, etc.), 15883 A 
German " support costs ’* ques- 
tion, statement, 15285 A 
Mid. East crisis (Jul. 1958), 
parity, statemts., 16356 A 
Mollet, M., Paris discussions, 
15457 A 

M.P.’s etc., salaries, increase, 
parity, statement, 15694 A 
North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments meeting (Dec. 
1957), statement, 15965 A; 
broadcast, 3a n. 1958 (non- 
aggxe88ion pact, proposal), 
15991 A 

Nuclear tests, Kishi-MacmiUan 
correspondence, 15540 A ; 
Soviet suspensn., parity, state- 
ment, 16125 A ; reply to M. 
Khrushchev’s letter, 16140 B ; 
reply to plea by U.K. scien- 
tists, 16175 A 

Ottawa visit (Oct. 1957), parity, 
statement, 15823 A 
Prime Minister, appointment, 
15301 A 

Quemoy crisis (Sep. 1958), 
correspondence with Mr. 
Gaitskell, 16387 A ; talks with 

T.U.O, Gen. Cel., statement, 
16472 A 

St. Laurent, Mr., Bermuda 
discussions, 15457 A 
Suez Canal, use by British ships, 
resumption, H. of C. statemt., 
15545 A ; parity, debate, 
statement (plans for addi- 
tional pipelines and super- 
tankers, special adviser on oil 
transport from Middle East, 
appointment (Slattery), finan- 
cial arrangements, British citi- 
zens* compensation, etc.), 
15566 A 

*' Summit ** conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 
Thomeycroft, Mr., Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, resignation, 
letter to Mr. Thomeyoroft, 
statement, 15939 A 
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Macmillan, Mr, Harold. 

Visits (Paris, Bermuda), 15457 
A ; (Bonn), 15580 A ; (Wash- 
ington, Ottawa), 15823 A ; 
(Paris), 15883 A ; (India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Singapore), 
16041 A ; (Washington, 
Ottawa), 16243 A; (Paris), 
16303 C ; (Bonn), 16442 B , 
(Athens, Ankara, Cyprus), 
16450 A 
Magna Carta. 

Magna Carta Trust, formation, 
15719 A 
Memorial (Runnymede), un- 
veiling, 15719 A 
Maintenance Orders. 

Maintenance Orders Bill, enact- 
ment, 16548 A 

Matrimonial Causes (Property 
and Maintenance) Bill, enact- 
ment, 16548 A 

Malayan Federation, Relations 
with. 

Constitutional proposals, Reid 
Commission report, 15454 A ; 
U.K.-Mal. discussions, U.K., 
Malayan acceptance with 
amendments, 15685 A 
Defence, Anglo -Malayan agree- 
ment (U.K. financial aid, 
development of Malayan for- 
ces, retention of Common- 
wealth forces), 15454 A ; ex- 
clusion from Independence 
Act, 15685 A ; treaty signed, 
15793 A ; Anglo-Malayan 
agrmt., Tengku Abdul Rah- 
man’s justification, 16105 A 
Federation of Malaya Indepen- 
dence Bill, U.K. parliamen- 
tary passage, enactment, 
15685 A 

Malayan independence, achieve- 
ment, 15738 A 

Royal Malayan Navy, expan- 
sion, U.K. aid (funds for pur- 
chase of stores and construc- 
tion of naval base Port 
Swettenham, transfer of ships), 
16275 B ; transfer to Fed., 
Singapore ceremony, 16402 A 
U.K. financial aid for economic 
development, 15454 A 
U.K. forces in Malaya, employ- 
ment, agrmt., 15793 A 
U.K. titles, abandonment by 
Malaya, 15894 B 
Maidive Islands, Relations with. 
British airfield (Adda Atoll), 
re-establishment, Anglo -Mal- 
divian agreement, 15295 A; *, 
15762 A 

Malta, Relations with. 
Constitutional relationship, in- 
tegration proposals (Round- 
table Conf.), U.K. acceptance, 
statements by Sir A. Eden and 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 15347 A; 
further London talks, 15456 A; 
London talks (Mar., Apr., 1957) 
failure to agree on economic 
aspects of integration, Mr. 
Mintoft’s statements, further, 
London talks (Oct., Noy.,1957), 
apparent success, Mr. Mintoff’s 
allegation of U.K. delays, 
15972 A ; further London 
talks (Mar. 1958), no agree- 
ment, Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s par- 
liamentary statement, fresh 
U.K. proposals (5 yr. interim 
constitutional, economic ar- 
rangement), Maltese Govt, 
statement, U.K. parity de- 
bate, Govt, policy endorsed, 
Mr. Mintoff's Valletta speech 
('‘integration on Maltese 
terms or independence **), 
anti-British demonstrations, 
16121 A r further attacks by 
Mr. Mintoff, Mr. Mintoff's 
resignation. Governor’s rule, l 
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Malta, Relations with. 

assumption, 16362 A , further 
London talks (Nov., Dec. 
1958), see Vol. XII 
Dockyard, employment prob- 
lem, Leg. Assbly’s. resolution 
to break ties with U.K., 
Lennox-Boyd-Mintoff corres- 
pondence, implementation of 
resolution suspended, 15972 
A ; further talks (Mar. 1958), 
U.K. proposals, renewed Mal- 
tese demand for guarantees, 
16121 A; transfer to civilian 
management (Bailey Ltd.), 
agrmt. in principle, Malta 
Labour, Nationalist Parties* 
criticism, Prog. Constitutional 
Party’s approval, 16362 A 
Financial relationship, Anglo- 
Maltese dispute over U.K. 
assistance for Malta budget, 
Mr. MintofTs London talks, 
appointment of Economic 
Commission, acceptance of 
U.K. offer (1956-57), 15347 A ; 
further London talks, U.K, 
financial aid (1957-58), 15456 
A; revised U.K. offer (Mar. 
1953), renewed Maltese de- 
mands, 16121 A ; Mr. Mintoff’s 
attacks continued, 163G2 A 
lie diffusion incident, Anglo- 
Maltese dispute over control 
of broadcasting, settlement, 
15347 A 

Social security, reciprocal bene- 
fits, agreement, 15347 A 
Manningham-Buller, Sir R. 
Attorney-Gen., re-appointmt., 
15313 A 

Bank rate, rifle, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report, ©to., 
see subhdg. Bank Rat© above. 
Telephone-tapping (Mamnaii 
case), parity, statemt., 15776 
A 

Manpower. 

See subhdg. Labour and Man- 
power above. 

Margaret, H.R.H. Princess. 
West Indies visit (Federal 
Parliament, opening), 16132 A 
Marriage. 

(See also subheading Divorce 
above.) 

Maintenance Orders Bill, enact- 
ment, 16548 A 

Marriage Acts Amendment Bill, 
enactment, 16548 A 
Marples,Mr. Ernest. 

Postal, etc., rates, increases, 
announcement, 15779 A 
Postmaster-General, appoint- 
ment, 15313 A 

Telephones, automation, chea- 
per calls, plans, statements, 
15889 A 
Marrinan Case. 

See subhdg. Legal Profession. 
Maudling, Mr. Reginald. 

Cabinet membership, 15761 D 
Commonwealth Finance Minis- 
ters* Conference (Mont Trem- 
blant), participation, 15796 A 
European Free Trade Area, 
negotiations, U.K. represen- 
tative, apptmt., 15603 A 
Paymaster-General, apptmt., 
15313 A 
Mayflower II. 

U.K.-U.S. passage, 15703 C 
Medical Research Council. 
Windscale reactor, overheating, 
medical effects, Cttee/a report, 
15904 A ■ 

Mental Health. 

See subhdg. Health Services. 
Metric System. * 

, Inquiry ottee. , appointed by 
British Assoc, for Advance- 
ment of Science, chairman 
(Beaver), members/ 16198 B 
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Mexico* Relations with* 

British Honduras, Mexican ter- 
ritorial claim, Mex. announce- 
ment* 15948 D 
Milford Haven. 

See under main lull?. Woles. 
Mills* Lord. 

Fuel rationing, price control, 
ending, parity, statement, 

. 16246 A 

Minister of Power, apptmt., 
15313 A 

Nuclear power programme, ex- 
pansion, statement, 15531 A 
Peerage, conferment, 15313 A 
Petrol rationing, Improved oil 
supplies, restrictions to be 
relaxed, statements, 15368 A ; 
ending, statement, 15635 A 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, 
and Food. 

Provincial organisation, in- 
quiry committee's recommen- 
dations (reorganization of 
County Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees, reduction of 
Ministry's local offices, etc.). 
Govt, acceptance, 15465 A 
Missiles. 

See subhdg. Defence above. 
Mitchison, Mr. G. R. 

Rent Act, Landlord and 
Tenants Bill, parity, state- 
ments, 16235 A 
Morrison, Mr. Herbert. 

Malta, constitutional dispute, 
parity, debate (Apr. 1958), 
statement, 16121 A 
Morocco, Relations with. 
Commerce and navigation, new 
treaty to be negotiated, Jt. 
statement, 15578 A 
Motor Industry. 

Briggs dispute (McLoughlin 
case), Cameron Report, 15539 
A 

Exports, figs. (1956), 15515 A ; 

(1957, 1st Qtr. 1958), 163 77 B 
Group mergers (Hawker Sld- 
deJey-Brush), 15635 B 
Hire-purchase restrictions, re- 
laxation, 15515 A; changes, 
15656 A 

Production, figs (1956), 15515 
A; (1957, 1st Qtr. 1958), 
16177 B , 

Recession, short-time working, 
redundancy dismissals (1956), 
recession ended, normal wor- 
king resumed (1957), 15515 A 
Strikes, see subhdg. Strikes 
and Industrial Disputes below. 
Murray, Dr. Gilbert. 

Death, 15588 0 

Interment, Westminster Abbey, 
15071 D 

Muscat and Oman, Relations with 
Oman, Imam's revolt, Sultan's 
operations, U.K. mil. support, 
U.K* parity* statemts., 15709A 
U.K. economic aid, agreement, 
16325 B 

U.K. military aid, agreement, 
16325 B 

Music and Opera. 

Royal Music Library, Queen 
Elizabeth XI's gift to British 
Museum, 16079 A 
National Assistance. 

Estimates (1957-58), 15397 A ; 

(1958-59), 16128 fJ A 
Grants, increases, 15867 A 
National Debt. 

Floating debt (1950-57), 15462 
A; (1957-58), 16111 A 
National Health Service. 

' Contributions, proposed inor., 
Separation from National 
Insurance contributions, 
15397 A; further increases, 
10084 B ; legislation, 16189 A 
Cost, comparative figs. (1948, 
estimate, 1949-50, actual, 
1958-59, estimate), 16Q84 B 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

National Health Service. 
Estimates (1957-58), 15397 A ; 
(1958-59), 16128 A 
Grading structure (administra- 
tive, olerical staff), Sir N. 
Hall's report, 15949 A 
Pay increases (admin., clerical 
staff). Govt's refusal to ap- 
prove, protests, over-time ban 
called, ban lifted, new pay 
claim, 15949 A 

Prescriptions, average oost (6s.), 
16084 B 

Prison medical service, closer 
contact with Nat. Health 
Service recommended, (Wol- 
fenden report), 16145 A 
Welfare milk, price Increase, 
15397 A 

National Insurance. 

Benefits (unemployment, sick- 
ness, retirement, industrial 
accidents, etc.), increases, 
15867 A 

Contributions, increases, 15397 
A i further increases, 15867 A 
Estimates (1957-58), 15397 A ; 
(1958-59), 16128 A 
National Health Service, con- 
tributions, separation from 
Nat. Insurance contributions 
15397 A 

Nat. Ins. Advisory Gttee., 
report, 15867 A 
Retirement (Old Age) pensions, 
Govt, scheme (Oct. 1958), 
see Vol. XII 
National Land Fund. 

Capital, reduction, 15481 A 
National Parks. 

(See also Nature Reserves.) 
Areas of outstanding beauty 
(Gower peninsula, Quantock 
hills, Lleyn peninsula), 15591 
A 

National Parks Commission, 
report (1955-56), 15591 A 
New parks (Brecon Beacons, 
Northumberland), 15591 A 
National Research Development 
Corporation. 

Chairman (Black vice Saunders), 
15684 B 

Members, appointmts., 15837 B 
National Savings. 

Figures (1955, 1956), 15362 A ; 
(1956), 15481 A; (1950,1956), 
Mr. Macmillan’s statement, 
15673 A; (1957), 16011 D 
National Savings Certificates, 
holding limit Increased, 16113 
A 

Premium bonds, see subhdg. 
Premium Bonds Scheme below. 
National Service. 

See subhdgs. Army, Defence, 
Royal Air Force, Royal Navy. 
National Trust. 

Acquisitions (1955-58), 16096 A 
Hardwick Hull, acquisition, 
16096 A 

National Union of Manufac- 
turers. 

Bank rate, rise, statement, 
15770 A 

Economic situation, Govern- 
ment consultation, 15673 A 
Nationalized Industries. 

Bank borrowings, total (June 
*5 6 -Jan. *57), 15362 A 
Board members, salary in- 
creases, 15694 A ; 15809 A 
Capital requirements. Exche- 
quer financing, 1956 Finance 
Bill enacted, 15362 A 
Coal Industry, N.O.B.'s borrow- 
ing powers increased, 16535 A 
Economic situation, Govern- 
ment consultation, 15673 A 
Investment spending, curtail- 
ment, 15770 A ; corrigendum, 
15790 D *, railways, additional 
investment sanctioned, 16209 
A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Nationalized Industries. 
Railways, anticipated deficit 
(1958), Govt, loan, 16503 A 
Rates, increased contributes., 
(Rating and Valuation Bill), 
15409 A 

Nature Reserves. 

Designation (1956-57), 15591 A 
Neden, Sir Wilfred. 

Chief Industrial Commissioner, 
retirement, 16328 E 
Nepal, Relations with. 

Gurkha recruitment for British 
army, agrmt. extended to 
1968, 16263 C; transfer of 
depots from India to Nepal, 
16513 C 

Netherlands, Relations with. 
Bacon, production, marketing, 
Dan.-Neth.-U.K. talks, 15790E 
Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, State visit, 16094 
C 

Trade, Anglo-Dutch Trade 
Council, establishing, 16455 A 
Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
Newsprint and Paper Supplies. 
Newsprint, prices, comparison 
(pre-war, 1957), 15716 A 
New Zealand, Relations with. 
Butter, imports into U.K., N.Z. 
complaints of dumping by 
other countries, Australian, 
Danish support, N.Z.-U.K. 
talks, U.K. restrictions im- 
posed, 16264 A ; U.K. restric- 
tions on other countries lifted, 
N.Z.-U.K. talks on future 
policy, 16565 C 

Defence talks (Wellington, ’57), 
Mr. Sandys's visit, oommuni- 
quA 15815 A 

Elizabeth, Queen Mother, visit, 
16180 B 

Fiji, Nandi airport, develop- 
ment, Aust. - N.Z. - U.K. 
agreement, 16104 B 
London bank loan (£10 mil.), 
agreement, 16383 B 
Macmillan, Mr., New Zealand 
visit, 16041 A 

New Zealand import restric- 
tions, U.K. concern, 15985 A 
Trade, agreement, N.Z. dairy 
produce, 10 -year quota-free 
entry guarantee, consultations 
on agriculture and marketing, 
15594 A ; new agrmt., 
principles agreed (Nov. 1958), 
16539 A 

Norfolk, Duke of. 

Arundel Estate Bill, enact- 
ment, 16189 A 
Northern Ireland. 

See main hdg., letter N. ( 
Norway, Relations with. 

Anglo -Norwegian Educational 
Trust, formation, 15346 E 
Haakon VII, King, memorial 
service, Westminster Abbey, 
15801 B 

Social Insurance, agreement, 
15715 D ; agreement in force, 
16111 0 

Trade, barter {** slid "-motor 
oars), arrangements, 15578 A 
Pakenham, Lord. 

Life Peerages Bill, H. of L. 
statement, 15999 A 
Pakistan, Relations with. 

Dacca, development plan, U.K. 
firm commissioned, 15742 B 
Immigration into U.K., Pak. 
control measures, 16428 A 
Karaohi-Persia road, U.K, 
financial aid, 16502 A 
Kashmir, Indo -Pakistani dis- 
pute, U.N. Security Col. reso- 
lution for plebiscite under 
U.N. auspices, U.K. support, 
15381 A ; Mr* Noon’s attack 
on U.K. (Mar. 1958), 16133 A 
Macmillan, Mr., Pakistan visit, 
16041 A 
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Pakistan, Relations with. 

Pak. Navy, purchase of ships 
from U.K., 15638 B ; 16278 C 
Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
Parker, Lord. 

Bank rate, raising, alleged 
leakage, Inquiry Tribunal, 
chairman, 16212 A 
Barony (life), conferment, 16381 
B 

Lord Chief Justice, apptmt., 
16381 B 
Parliament. 

Adenauer, Dr., W. German 
Chancellor, jt. mtg. of H* of 
L., H. of C., address, 16242 A 
Administrative tribunals, 
Franks report, parity, debate, 
16009 A 

Advertisement (Hire Purchase) 
Bill, provisions, enactment, 
16189 A 

Agricultural Mortgage Corpora- 
tions Bill, provisions, enact- 
ment, 15465 A 

Agricultural Research Bill, pro- 
visions, enactment, 15465 A 
Agriculture Act (1958), see 
Vol. XII 

Agriculture (Safety, Health, 
and Welfare Provisions) Bill, 
provisions, enactment, 15465 A 
Aliens Employment Bill, en- 
actment, 16189 A 
Anglo-French military inter- 
vention in Suez Canal area, 
H. of C. debates, Government 
denial of alleged Fr.-U.K. 
collusion with Israel, Anglo- 
French withdrawal, Mr. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd’s statemt., 15316 
A ; H. of C. approval (Dec. 
5-6, 1956), Conservative M.P.'s 
“ anti-American " motion, 
withdrawal, 15570 footnote. 
Artificial insemination (donor), 
H. of L. debate, 16109 A 
Arundel Estate Bill, enact- 
ment, 16189 A 

Bank rate, rise, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report, etc., 
see subhdg. Bank Rate above. 
B.B.C. broadcasts (Suez crisis), 
parity, criticism. Govt, state- 
ment on responsibility, 1591 2 A 
Bermuda Conference, H. of C. 

debate, 15457 A 
British Honduras, constitu- 
tional talks, suspension (Mr. 
Price's private talks with 
Guatemalan Minister), Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd's parity, state- 
ment, 15898 A 

Cayman Is. and Turks and 
Caicos Bill, enactment, 16189 
A 

Cheques Bill, enactment, 16189 
A 

China, trade, export controls, 
U.K. relaxation (parity with 
Soviet controls), Government 
statement, 15607 A , 

Christmas Is. Bill, enactment, 
16189 A 

Clean Air Bill, provisions, 
enactment, 15374 A 
Coal mining (Subsidence) Bill, 
enactment, 15767 A 
Commonwealth Institute Bill, 
enactment, 16189 A 
Copyright Bill, provisions, en- 
actment, 16189 A 
Crabb case, 15643 B 
Credit squeeze, relaxation (Jul. 
1958), Mr. Amory's statement, 
10269 A 

Crown Estates Bill, enact- 
ment, 16189 A 

Customs Duties (Dumping and 
Subsidies) Bill, enactment, 
16189 A 
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Parliament. 

Cyprus problem* H. of C. 
debates (Radclifte Report* 
Arch bish op Makarius's release) 
15469 A ; parity, debates (con- 
duct of negotiations, brutality 
allegations, value aa base), 
censure motion, rejection, 
15649 A ; revised IT K. pro- 
posals (7-yr. partnership), H. 
of C. debate (Jun. 1958), 16450 
A 

Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill, 
H. of C. approval* H. of It. 
rejection, 15600 A 
Defence policy, Mr. Sandys's 
statement (development of 
megaton bomb, etc.), Opposi- 
tion censure motion rejected, 
15550 A ; H. of C. debate 
(Feb. 1958), Opposition cen- 
sure motion defeated. Govt.- 1 
Oppposition consultation, Mr. 
Shinwell’s proposal, 16063 A ; 
Govt. -Opposition consultation 
proposal, Opposition rejection, 
16244 B 

Dentists Bill, enactment, 16180 
A 

Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research Bill, en- 
actment, 16189 A 
Distribution of Industry (Indus- 
trial Finance) Bill, second 
reading, 16161 A ; enact- 
ment, 16330 A 

Divorce (Insanity and Deser- 
tion) Bill, enactment, 16548 A 
Economic situation, H. of C. 

debate, 15673 A 
Eisenhower - Macmillan, Can.- 
U.K. talks (Oct. 1957), Mr. 
Macmillan’s statemt., 15823 A 
Electricity Bill, enactment, 

15739 A 

Family Allowances and Natl. 
Ins. BiH, enactment, 15867 A 
Federation of Malaya Indepen- 
dence Bill, parity debates, 
enactment, 15685 A 
Finance Bill (1956), enactment, 
15362 A 

Finance BIB (1957), enactmt., 
16936 B 

Finance BUI (1958), Govern- 
ment amendment (initial in- 
dustrial allowances, increases), 
16269 A ; further amend- 
ments, enactment, 16560 A 
Food and Drugs (Scotland) 
Bill, enactment, 16189 A 
Friendly Societies Bill, enact- 
ment, 16189 A 
Geneva Conventions Bill, 
enactment, 15719 F 
German “ support costs/' 
agrmt. (1956-57), H. of C. 
criticism, 15285 A 
Ghana Independence Bill, pro- 
visions, enactment, 15365 A 
HfO Farming BUI, provisions, 
enactment, 15465 A 
Homicide BUI, enactment, 
15600 A 

House of Commons Disqualifi- 
cation Bill, provisions, enact- 
ment, 16189 A 

House of Commons (Redistri- 
bution of Seats) BUI, enact- 
ment, 16189 A 

House of Lords, members' 
expense allowance approved, 
15694 A 

House of Lords, reform. Life 
Peerages Bill, passage through 
H. of L., 15999 A ; H. of C. 
debate, enactment, leave of 
absence for peers (Swinton ! 
Committee report), H. of L. 
approval, 16249 A ; Life 
peerages conferred, see sub- 
hdg. Honours and Awards 
above. 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Parliament. 

Housing Subsidies BUI, pro- 
visions, enactment (1956), 
15420 A 

Hungary, Nagy, Maleter execu- 
tions, condemnation, 16231 A 
Import Duties Bill, enactment, 
16189 A 

International Court of Justice, 
compulsory jurisdiction, U.K. 
reservations, parity, approval 
deemed unnecessary, 15732 A 
Isle of Man Bill, enactment, 
16189 A 

Kenya, Legislative Council, 
African demand for inoreased 
representation, H. of C. state- 
ment, 15632 A 

Landlord and Tenant (Tem- 
porary Provisions) Bill, H. of 
C. second reading, 16235 A; 
Govt, amendments, enactmt., 
16349 A 

Life Peerages Bill, passage 
through H. of L., 15999 A; 
H. of C. debate, enactment, 
16249 A 

Magistrates Court Bill, enact- 
ment, 16189 A 

Maintenance Orders Bill, enact- 
ment, 16548 A 

Malta, constitutional relation- 
ship, fresh Govt, proposals 
(5 yr. interim arrangement), 
parity, debate. Govt, policy 
endorsed, 16121 A 
Marriage Acts Amendment Bill, 
enactment, 16548 A 
Matrimonial Causes (Property 
and Maintenance) Bill, enact- 
ment, 16548 A 

Matrimonial Proceedings 

(Children) Bill, enactment, 
16548 A 

Mid. East crisis (Jul. 1958), 
H. of C. debates, 16356 A 
Milford Haven Conservancy 
BiH, H. of C. approval, 15908 
A ; enactment, 16189 A 
Ministerial Salaries Bill, enact- 
ment, 15694 A 

Ministers, easing of burden. 
Privy Councillors* study group, 
appointment, 15555 B ; study 
group's report, Mr. Mac- 
millan's statement, 15918 B 
Missiles (LR.BJL), U.K.-U.S. 
agreement, Mr. Sandys's state- 
ment, questions, 16063 A 
M.P.s* personal injuries, cover 
scheme, announcemt., 15694 A 
M.P.S* salaries, increase ap- 
proved, 15694 A 
National Health Service Con- 
tributions BUI, enactment, 
16084 B ; 16189 A 
National Insurance Bill (de- 
ferred pension increments, 
etc.), enactment, 15867 A 
National Insurance Bill (war 
pensions, national insurance 
benefits, assistance grants, 
etc., increases), parity, debate, 
15867 A ; enactment, 15890 D 
Naval Discipline Bill, provi- 
sions, enactment, 16189 A 
Naval policy, H. of L. debate, 
16364 A 

Nuolear bomber flights over 
U.K., H. of C. questions. 
Govt, statements, 16175 A 
Nuolear Installations (Licensing 
and Insurance) BUI, provi- 
sions, 16499 A 

Occupiers' Liability Bill, pro- 
visions, enactment, 16189 A 
Oman situation, parity, state- 
ments, 15709 A 
Opencast Coal Bill, provisions, 
15960 A ; Govt, amendments, 
enactment, 16384 A 
Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Act (1956), 15583 C 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Parliament. 

Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Bill (1958), enactment, 
16291 A 

Overseas Service Bill, enact- 
ment, 16189 A 

Pensions (Increase) Bill, en- 
actment, 15867 A 
Press, state of, H. of C. Debate, 
15716 A 

Press, Sunday Express, con- 
tempt of H. of C., editor's 
apology, 15716 A 
Procedure (H. of C.), improve- 
ment, H. of C. debate, Select 
Cttee,, apptmt., membership, 
16180 A 

Queen's speech (1957), 15844 A, 
(1958), 16462 A 
Rating and Valuation (Scot- 
land) Bill, enactment, 16189 A 
Recall, Opposition request 
(Bank rate, etc.), refusal, 
15770 A 

Recreational Charities Bill, en- 
actment, 16189 A 
Rent BUI, H. of C. debate, 
second reading, 15292 A ; 
final stages, amendments, en- 
actment, 15917 A ; Mr. 
Brooke’s warning to landlords, 
unsuccessful Labour amend- 
ment bills, H. of C. debate on 
working of Act, 16235 A 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Fed. 
Constitutional Amendmt. Bill, 
Royal assent advised, 15878 A; 
Fed. Electoral Bill, H. of C. 
debate, U.R. support ap- 
proved, 16149 A 
Road Traffic Bill, parity, de- 
bates, enactment, 15753 A 
Road Transport Lighting 
(Amendment) Bill, enactment, 
16189 A 

Sanitary Inspectors (Change of 
Designation) Bill, enactment, 
16189 A 

Singapore, State of. Bill, enact- 
ment, 16427 A 

Slum Clearance (Compensation) 
BUI, provisions, enactment 
(1956), 15420 A 

Small Lotteries and Gaming 
Bill, provisions, enactment, 
16189 A 

Smoking, relationship with lung 
cancer, British Medical Re- 
search Council, report. Govt, 
policy statement (information 
campaign), research expendi- 
ture, figs., death rates, stats. 
(1950-55), 15774 A 
Suez Canal, clearance of ob- 
structions, use of U.K. salvage 
vessels, Butler - Lloyd - Hail- 
sham statemts., 15341 A ; use 
by British ships, resumption, 
announcements, 15545 A ; H. 
of C. debate, censure motion, 
rejection, 15566 A 
Sugar BUI, provisions, enact- 
ment, 16189 A 

Telephone-tapping, parliamen- 
tary questions (Marrinan case), 
statements by Mir. Butler, Sir 
R. Manningham-Buller, Home 
Sec/s powers, committee of 
inquiry, appointment, 15776 
A; committee of inquiry's 
report. Government accep- 
tance, 15880 A 

Thermal Insulation (Industrial 
Buildings) Bill, enaotment, 
16189 A 

Transport (Railway Finances) 
Bill, provisions, enaotment, 
15438 A 

Tunisia, U.K. arms supply, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd's statement, 
15883 A 

Unemployment, H, of C. de- 
bate, 16161 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Parliament. 

Wales, Min. of State for Welsh 
affairs, apptmt., announce- 
ment, Welsh M.P.s' criticism, 
15911 A 

West Indies (Federation), Order 
in Council, parity, approval, 
promulgation, 15995 A 
White Fish and Herring Indus- 
tries (No. 2) Bill, enactment, 
16189 A 

Wireless Telegraphy (Blind 
Persons) BUI, enaotment, 
16189 A 

Wolfenden report, H. of L. 
debate, 16145 A 
Workmen's Compensation and 
Benefit (Supplementation) 
Bill, enaotment, 16189 A 
Pensions. 

Public servants, increases, 
15867 A 

Retirement (Old Age), increases, 
15867 A ; Govt, scheme (Oct. 
1958), see VoL XII 
Tobacco, pensioners* concess- 
ion withdrawn, 15867 A 
War (disability), increases, 
15867 A 

War pensions, estimates (1957- 
58), 15397 A ; (1958-59), 

16128 A 

War widows, orphans. In- 
creases, 15867 A 
People’s League. 

Formation, programme, 15572 
A 

Persia, Relations with. 

Bahrein, Persian sovereignty 
claim, renewal (inclusion as 
14th Persian province), U.K. 
rejection, 15881 A 
Turkey-Persia rly. link, U.K. 
financial aid, 16502 A 
Petroleum. 

British Petroleum Co. Ltd., 
U.K. Government sharehold- 
ing, figs., 15672 B ; tanker 
fleet (mid-1957), figs., 15704 A 
Consumption (1956), figs., 
15635 A 

Middle East crisis, petrol ration- 
ing, further regulations, sup- 
plementary allowances (hau- 
liers, hardship oases, etc.). 
Lord Mills's statements on 
improved oil supplies, restric- 
tions to be relaxed, 15386 A ; 
ending, price reduction, 15635 
A 

Middle East supplies, plans for 
additional pipelines and super- 
tankers, special adviser on oil 
transport, apptmt. (Slattery), 
Macmillan statement, 15566 A 
Milford Haven, oil refinery 
project (Esso Pet. Co.), Govt, 
approval, 15908 A 
Phillips, Mr. Morgan. 

Libel action agst. Spectator , 
damages awarded, 15992 C 
Pilgrim Trust. 

Oxford University, historic 
bdgs. repair, grant, 15687 B 
Poland, Relations with. 

Butter, imports into U.K., limit 
imposed by U.K., 16264 A; 
U.K.-Polish talks, 16565 C 
Civil ayiation, agrmt., 15906 C 
Trade agreement, 15578 A 
Pollitt, Mr. Harry. 

See Communist Party above. 
Poole, Lord. 

Bank rate, rise, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report^ etc., 
see subhdg. Bank Rate above. 
Barony conferred, 16289 A ,* 
title taken, 16447 D 
Conservative Party* chairman, 
resignation, deputy chairman, 
appointment, 15772 A 
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Population. 

Coloured people (Common- 
wealth subjects), number resi- 
dent in CJ.K. (1958), figs., 
16545 B 

Indian immigration (1955, 56, 
57), 16428 A ; number resident 
in U.K. (1958), figs., 16545 B 
Pakistani immigration, figs. 
(1958), 16428 A ; number 
resident m U.K. (1958), figs., 
16545 B 

West Indian immigration, figs. 
(1955, 1956), 15451 A; figs. 
(1958), 16428 A ; number 

resident in U.K, (1958), figs., 
16545 B 

Portugal, Eolations with. 
Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, State visit, 1541C 
E 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
Postal Services. 

Letter rates (inland, foroign), 
increases, 15779 A 
Parcel rates (inland, foreign), 
increases, 15779 A 
Printed matter rates (inland, 
foreign), increases, 15779 A 
Eemittanoos (inland, foreign), 
poundage increases, 15779 A 
Telegrams (overseas), ohargos, 
increases, 15779 A 
Pound Sterling. 

See subhdg. Financial and 
Monetary Policy above. 

PoweE, Mr. Enoch. 

Treasury, Financial Secretary, 
app tmt. , 15313 A ; resigntn. , 
statement, 15939 A 
Premium Bonds Scheme. 

Church leaders* opposition, 
15362 A 

Introduction, details, sales, 
15362 A 

Sales, withdrawals (Nov. 1956- 
Nov. 1957), 16025 A 
Press. 

Bank rate, rise, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report, etc., 
see subhdg. Bank Rate above. 
Birmingham Post, centenary, 
15887 A 

Daily Herald, merger with 
News Chronicle, denial, publi- 
cation by Odham’s Press, 
agreement, 15716 A 
John Bull, Illustrated, merger, 
16441 A 

Liverpool Evening Express, pub- 
lication ceased (merged with 
Liverpool Echo), 16441 A 
National Dallies, average daily 
circulation, 15716 A 
News Chronicle, merger with 
Daily Herald, denial* contin- 
ued publication, announcemt., 
15716 A 

Newsprint, see special subhdg. 
above, 

Odham’s Press, licence to 
publish Daily Herald granted, 
15716 A 

Picture Post, publication 
ceased, 15587 A 
Press Conned, powers, suggest- 
ed increases. Govt, rejection 
<H. ot 0. debate), 157X8 A 
Spectator, Mr. Bevan's, Mr. 
Crossmatf s, Mr. Phillips’s libel 
action agst., damages awar- 
ded, 15^92 0 

Sunday Express, contempt of H. 
of C., editor’s apology, 1571 6 A 
Truth, publication ceased, 
15934 A 
Prices. 

Basic materials. Index (Nov. 
>56-June *57), 15730 B 
Cost-of-living, increases (1945- 
51, 1951-57), Mr. Macmillan’s 
statement, 15073 A 
Cost-of-living, purchasing power 
of £ (1947, 1957), Mr. Thorney- 
oroft’s statement, 15673 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Prices. ’ 

Council on Prices, Producti- 
vity and Incomes, see separ- 
ate subheading. 

Retail prices, index (Nov. *56- 
June ’57), 15730 B 
Profits. 

See subhdg. Company Profits 
above. 

Prostitution. 

Wolfenden Cttee. report, see 
special subhdg. 

Qatar, Relations with. 

All bin Abdullah, Sheikh of 
Qatar, London visit (Aug. 
1958), 16333 A 
Racial Disturbances. 

Racial disturbances (Notting- 
ham, W. London, Aug., Sep. 
1958), Govt., Opposition con- 
demnation, W. Indian minis- 
ters’ visit, Commonwealth 
reactions, 16428 A; Liberal 
Party's condemnation, 1 0448 A 
Radar. 

(See also subhdg. Royal Air 
Force.) 

Radlo-astronomloal stations, 
Jodrell Bank, Mullard Obser- 
vatory, Cambridge, opening, 
15838 B ; Malvern (Royal 
Radar Establishment), two 
radio telescopes ordered from 
Holland, 16547 A 
Researoh Establishment (Mal- 
vern), title “ Royal ” granted, 
15581 C 

Radio-Astronomy. 

See main heading Astronomy, 
and subhdg. Radar above. 
Railways. 

Accidents (Lewisham), (Dagen- 
ham), 16275 A 

Automatic train control, mini- 
sterial approval, 15735 A ,* 
Introduction, plans, 16275 A 
Braking, continuous vacuum 
system, adoption, 15735 A 
Chief Inspecting Officer, ap- 
pointment (Langley vice Wil- 
son), 16326 A 

Deficit (1956), figs., 15735 A , 
(1958, anticipated), 16503 A 
Diesel traction, progress (1956), 
15785 A ; increasod capital 
expenditure, 16209 A; single 
manning, introduction, 16326 
A 

Economy measures (train cuts, 
closing of lines, etc.), 16326 A ; 
progress, 16503 A 
Electrification, projects (1957- 
58), 15438 A 

Equipment, design, advisory 
panel, appointment, 15735 A 
Finanoia! deficits, Govt, loans 
up to £250 million, legislation 
enacted, 15438 A ; further 
Govt, loan (NoV. 1958), total 
advanoes to date £200 million, 
16503 A 

Freight oharges, new scheme, 
introduotn., increases, 15735 A 
Freight trafflo (1958), decline, 
15735 A; receipts (1956, 
1957), 16018 C ; (1957), 16326 
A : considerable decline 

(1958), 16503 A 
Modernization, plans (1957-58), 
15438 A; acceleration (to 
finance wage increases), 16209 
A ; signalling, communica- 
tions, automatic train control, 
introduction, 16275 A; pro- 
gress, 16503 A 

Passenger fares, increases, 
15735 A 

Passenger traffic (1956), In- 
crease, 15735 A; receipts (1956, 
1957), 16018 O; number of 
passengers carried annually, 
* death risk (1943-55), figs., 
16275 A; receipts (1957), 
16326 A ; slight decline (1958), 
16503 A 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Railways. 

Reorganization, B.T.O. propo- 
sals, expected results, 15438 A 
Stations, marshalling yards, re- 
construction plans, 15735 A 
Wages, see subhdg. Wages and 
Salaries below. 

Rates. 

See subhdg.. Local Government 
above. 

Rayon Industry. 

Group merger (Courtaulds- 
British Celanese), 15635 B 
Religious Life. 

See main heading, letter R. 
Rent Control. 

Landlord and Tenant (Tem- 
porary Provisions) Bill, terms 
(protection of tenants agst. 
eviction in special hardship 
cases), H. of O. second reading, 
16235 A ; Govt, amendmts., 
enactment, 16349 A 
Rent Bill, progressive aboli- 
tions of rent control, provi- 
sions, H. of C. second reading, 
15292 A ; final stages, amend- 
ments, enactment, 15917 A; 
Mr. Brooke’s warning to land- 
lords, unsuccessful Labour 
amendment bills, H. of C. 
debate on working of Act, 
16235 A 

Research Council. 

Chairman (Sir H. Jephoott), 
16189 A 

Creation, 16189 A 
Revenue and Expenditure. 
Estimates (1957-58), 15481 A ; 

(1958-59), 16113 A 
Figures (1956-57), 15402 A; 

(1957-58), 16111 A; 16113 A 
Govt, investment spending, 
curtailment, 15770 A; corri- 
gendum, 15790 D 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federa- 
tion, Relations with. 
Commonwealth unity. Sir R. 
Welonsky’s statemt., 15324 A 
Constitution Amendment BUI, 
ref. to U.K. Govt, for approval 
15781 A; U.K. parity, de- 
bate,' Royal assent advised, 
|5878 A 

Constitutional status of Rhode- 
sian Federation, Sir R. Welen- 
sky 's demand for advancement 
15324 A ; London conference, 
agreement, 15529 A 
U.K. Colonial Office policy. Sir 
Roy Welensky’s criticisms, 
15324 A 

U.K. imports into Federation, 
tariff reductions, 15701 C 
University College of Rhodesia 
* and Nyasaland, U.K. grants, 
1509.2 A 
Road Haulage. 

British Road Services, remain- 
ing vehicle strength (end 1956), 
15736 A; receipts (1906, 1957) 
16018 C; (1957), 16326 A 
Rates, increase, 15644 B 
Road Passenger Transport, re- 
ceipts (1956, 1957), 16018 C ; 
(1957), 16326 A 
Road Safety. 

Acoidents, figs. (1947-56), 15753 
A 

Child cyclists, road safety. 
Committee’s report, 15753 A 
Road Trafflo Bill (motoring 
offences, roadworthiness tests, 
speed limits, parking, 3 -year 
driving licences, etc.), enact- 
ment, 15753 A 

Robertson, General Sir Brian. 

Railways, reorganization, state- 
ment, 15438 A; wages dispute, 
discussion with Union leaders, 
correspondence with Mr. Wat- 
kinson, 16209 A ; anticipated 
deficit (1958), report to Govt., 
16503 A 
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UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Royal Air Force. 

Aircraft, reduced orders for 
Hunters, 15344 A ; supersonic 
bomber development and pro- 
duction of maimed fighter air- 
craft beyond P.l to end, 
15493 A ; air transport de- 
velopments, 15550 A; Lan- 
caster, Spitfire , last flights, 
bombers ( Valiant , Vulcan , 
Viceroy), fighters ( Javelm , 
Hunter, P.l), maritime recce 
( Shackleton ), transport ( Britan- 
nia , Comet , Hastings), intro- 
duction, 15762 A ; Britanmas , 
orders, S.R. 177 project, 
abandonment, 16019 A ; bom- 
ber force ( Valiants , Victors, 
Vulcans ), transport command 
( Britanmas ), 16029 A 
Air trooping. Govt, policy (use 
of civil airlines), parity, state- 
ment, inquiry, rejection, 15762 
A 

Appointments : 

Air Council (Y.C.A S., Hudle- 
ston ; Supply and Org., Daw- 
son ; Personnel, Whitley), 
15762 A 

Overseas Commands (Far East, 
Bandon ; 2nd T.A.F., Ed- 
wardes), 15762 A 

Staff (Inspec.-Gen., Nicholetts ; 
Controller of aircraft, Felly; 
Comdt.-Gen. R.A.F. Regt., 
Fuller-Good ; Guided missiles 
co-ordination, Morris), 15762 
A 

Ceylon base (Katunayake), 
withdrawal, arrangements, 
15591 B ; hand-over date 
agreed, 15808 D ; handed 
over, 15833 D 

Commands, re-organization 
(Mid. East), 16322 A 
Estimates, Vote on Account 
(1957-58), 15403 A ; Estimates 
(1957-58), 15493 A; (1957-58), 
approval, 15762 A ; (1958-59), 
16029 A; approval, 16322 A 
Ex - regulars, re - settlement 
plans, 15493 A; 15550 A; 
Resettlement Service, crea- 
tion, Director (Sir R. Ivelaw- 
Chapman), Advisory Board, 
creation, Chairman (Sir F. 
Hooper), 15795 A 

Fighter Command, task to be 
limited to protecting bomber 
bases, strength to be reduced, 
16029 A; continued require- 
ment for air defence, 16322 A 
Guided missiles, coordinating 
dept., formation, first sqn., 
formation, types, guidance 
systems, details, Fireflash, 
Firestreak, trials, Bloodhound, 
introduction, 15762 A ; 
I.R.B.M. sites in U.K., R.A.F. 
to man and operate, 16063 A 
Jordan base (Mafrak), handed 
over, 15641 C 

Manpower estimates (1957-58), 
15403 A ; (1958, 1959), 16029 
A; (1958-59), 16322 A 
National Sendee, oall-up to end 
in 1960, 15493 A ; 1940 class 
not to be called np, 15550 A ; 
ending by 31 Dec, 1962, policy 
unchanged, 16029 A 
Nuclear tests (Pacific), parti- 
cipation, 15616 B 
Pay, regulars, increases, 1 6029 A 
Radar defence system, de- 
velopment, 15762 A 
Radar, system for fighters 
(“ Airpasa”), 16322 A 
Reoruiting, regulars, figs. (1957), 
ceiling, 16029 A ; figs, (1957), 
prospects for 1962, 16322 A ; 
Grigg Cttee. report, 16609 A 
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Royal Air Force. 

Redundant personnel, compen- 
sation plans. Govt. White 
Paper, 15795 A; selection, 
progress, 16029 A ; KhocL, 
Nyasaland Fed., land settle- 
ment scheme, 16156 A 
Royal Auxiliary Air Force, 
disbandment, 15341 A 
Stations, closing (Biggin Hill), 
16322 A 

Strength (1957, 1958), 15493 A; 
reductions, 15550 A ; (mid- 
1957), 15719 D ; future reduc- 
tions, 15762 A; (end 1957), 
16029 A; future reductions, 
16322 A 

Royal Commonwealth Society. 
Creation (Royal Empire Society 
re-named), 16174 B 
Membership, figs*, 16174 B 
Royal Empire Society. 

See subhdg. Royal Common- 
wealth Society above. 

Royal Family. 

See separate subhdga. for indi- 
vidual members. 

Royal Fine Art Commission. 
Chairman (Lord Bridges vice 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres), 
15797 E 

Royal Geographical Society. 

Gold Medal, award (Sir V. 
Fuchs), 16188 C 
Royal Navy. 

Aircraft carriers, disposal 
(Ocean, Theseus, Glory, 
Perseus , Unicom), 16077 A; 
(Warrior), 16364 A 
Appointments : 

Board of Admiralty (4th Sea 
Lord, Watson ; 5th Sea Lord, 
Bingley), 15619 A ; (4th Sea 
Lord, Hubback, 5th Sea Lord, 
Power), 16077 A 
Home Commands (Portsmouth, 
Grantham), 15619 A ; (Home 
Fleet, Davis), 15701 B ; (Ply- 
mouth, Onslow), 16077 A 
Overseas Commands (Med., Ed- 
wards ; Far East, Gladstone-; 
Malta, Madden), 15619 A; 
(Med., Lambe, Germany, 
Townsend), 16006 A ; (South 
Atlantic, Watson), 16077 A 
Staff (Eng. -in-Chief. Dalton), 
15619 A; (Dir.-Gen., Ships, 
Sims), 16077 A 
Bahamas, combined naval re- 
search stations, U.K.-UJ3. 
agreement, 15829 E 
Battleships, proposed scrap- 
ping, 15493 A; 15619 A; 
disposal, 16077 A 
Carrier catapult, U.K. design, 
Fr., Neth., U.S. adoption, 
15723 A 

Ceylon base (Trincomalee), 
withdrawal, arrangements. 
15591 B ; handed over, 15808 
D 

Civilian staffs, figs. (1957, 58), 
reduction, forecast, 16077 A 
Commands, East Indies, Far 
East, amalgamation, 15619 A ; 
abolitions, E. Indies (1958), 
Nore (1961), 16077 A; E. 
Indies, ending (Sep. 1958), I 
16385 D 

Crabb case, 15643 B 
Dockyards, administration, re- 
organization, closures, (Port- 
land, 1959, Sheemess, 1960), 
16077 A 

Estimates (supplementary, 
1956-57), 15397 A ; Vote on 
Account (1957-58), 15403 A; 
Estimates (1957-58), 15493 A ; 
(1957-58), approval, 15619 A ,* 
(1958-59), 16029 A ; approvd. 
16077 A I 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Royal Navy. 

Ex - regulars, re - settlement 
plans, 15493 A; 15550 A; 
Resettlement Service, crea- 
tion, Director (Sir R. Ivelaw- 
Chapman), Advisory Board, 
creation. Chairman (Sir F. 
Hooper), 15795 A 
Fleet Air Arm, equipment 
plans (1957-58), 15619 A ; 
bases, establishments, reduc- 
tion, aircraft, Scimitar , intro- 
duction, Sea Vixen , IV. A. 39, 
trials, helicopters. Whirlwind , 
in service, Wessex developmt., 
16077 A 

Gibraltar, naval dockyard, re- 
tention, 16077 A 
Guided weapons, Sea-slug , 
Fvrestreak, details, 15619 A ; 
Sea-slug, successful trials. Fire- 
streak, introduction, 16077 A 
Hongkong, naval dockyard, 
closing, announcement, 15894 
D; 16077 A 

Manpower, estimates (1957-58), 
15403 A ; proposed reduc- 
tions, 15550 A ; 15619 A ; 

figs. (mid. 1957), 15719 A; 
figs, (end 1957), estimates 
(1958, 1959), 16029 A 
Material, supplies, repair organi- 
zation, inquiry cttee.’s report, 
re-organization (Ships, Wea- 
pons, Aircraft, Dockyard and 
Maintenance depts., creation, 
gen. managers for home dock- 
yards, etc.), 16077 A 
National Service, call-up to end 
in 1960, 15493 A ; 1940 dess 
not to be called up, 15550 A ; 
ending by 31 Dec. 1962, policy 
unchanged, 16029 A ; entrants 
(1957-58, 1958-59), 16077 A 
Naval Discipline Act, Select 
Committee’s report, 15619 A ; 
revision, legislation, 16189 A 
Nuclear power, appointment of 
Rear-Admiral Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion (Wilson), atomic sub- 
marine project (Dreadnought), 
15412 B ; U.S. experts' visit 
to U.K., information ex- 
change, 15596 A ; atomic sub- 
marine project (Dreadnought), 
progress, tech, chief executive, 
apptmt. (Baker), 16077 A 
Nuclear teste (Paclflo), parti- 
cipation, 15616 B 
Pay, regulars, increases, 16029 A 
Recruiting, regulars, figs. (’57), 
ceiling, 16029 A; estimate 
(1957-58), 16077 A; Grigg 
Cfctee. report, 16509 A 
Redundant personnel, compen- 
sation plans. Govt. White 
Paper, 15795 A ; selection, 
virtual completion, 16029 A ; 
figs., 16077 A ; Rhod., Nyasa- 
land Fed., land settlement 
scheme, 16156 A 
Reorganization, aircraft carrier 
groups with guided missile 
ships, creation, cruisers and 
smaller ships, reduction and 
replacement by modem ships, 
15493 A ; 15550 A ; aircraft 
carriers, modernization, battle- 
ships, scrapping, cruisers, 
guided missile destroyers, etc., 
construction plans, shore 
establishments, reduction, 

* 15619 A ; tasks (peace time, 
limited, global war), increased 
anti-submarine role, co-opera- 
tion with NATO, balanced 
fleet to be maintained in 
Eastern waters, 16029 A ; 
disposition, composition, 16077 
A; H. of L. debate, (criti- 
cisms of reductions), 16364 A 

Reserve Fleet, scrapping of 
many ships, proposal, 15493 
A; strength, 15619 A; 
strength (1958), obsolete, 


UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

Royal Navy. 

surplus ships, disposal, 16077 
A ; management, warship dis- 
posal methods, Select Cttee. 
on Estimates, criticism, 16364 
A 

Reserves, strength, reductions, 
15619 A; R.N.R., RN.V.R., 
merger, manpower, estimate 
(1958-59), 16077 A 
R.N.V.R., Air Branch, dis- 
bandment, 15344 A 
Royal Corps of Naval Con- 
structors, head (Sims), 16077 A 
Shore establishments, reduc- 
tions (Chatham, etc.), 16077 A 
Strength (1957), 15619 A; 

(1958), 16077 A, reductions 
(1957, 58), 16077 A ; 16364 A 
Submarines, atomic project 
(Dreadnought), 15412 B ; U.S. 
experts’ visit to U.K., infor- 
mation exchange, 15596 A ; 
Explorer, speed, escape appar- 
atus, policy, change, 15619 A ; 
progress, tech, chief executive, 
appointment (Baker), battery- 
powered, launchings, free 
escape apparatus, adoption, 
16077 A ; nuclear propulsion 
plant, U.S. supply, agrmt,, 
16298 A 

W.R.N.S., recruitment, in- 
crease planned, 16077 A 
Rumania, Relations with. 
Rumanian attache, British 
expulsion, 15522 B 
U.K. citizens in Rumania, Ru- 
manian Govt.*s nationality 
orders, U.K. protest, 16477 A 
Russell, Earl (Bertrand Russell). 
Campaign for Nuclear Disar- 
mament, president, 16175 A 
Salisbury, Marquess of. 

Life Peerages Bill, H. of L. 
statement, 15999 A 
Lord President of the Council, 
resignation (Cyprus policy), 
15492 B 

Suez Canal, Govt, policy (use 
by British ships), criticisms, 
15545 A ; 15566 A 
Sandys, Mr. Duncan. 

Australian - U.K. defence talks 
(Canberra, 1957), communi- 
que, 15815 A 

Cyprus, visit, statement, 15649 
A 

Defence policy, revision, new 
powers, 15344 A ; develop- 
ment of megaton bomb, state- 
ment, 15403 A ; defence 
policy, revision, parity, state- 
ments, 15550 A ; 16063 A 
Hongkong, garrison to be main- 
tained, statement, 15815 A 
Malaya, S.,E. Asia, nuclear 
weapons, no intention of 
stockpiling, statement, 15815 
A 

Minister of Defence, apptmt., 
15313 A 

Missiles (I.R.B.M.), bases in 
U.K., U.K.-U.S. agreement, 
statements, 16063 A 
NATO Defence Ministers* mtg. 
(Apr. 1958), attendance, arms 
production pool, proposal,' 
16238 A 

New Zealand - U.K. defence 
talks (Wellington, 1957), com- 
munique, 15815 A 
Singapore, fortress base to be 
maintained, statement, 15815 
A 

U.K.-U.S. defence talks, Wash- 
ington visit, announcement, 
15336 A; communique, Anglo 
U.S. co-operation in weapons 
development, parity, state- 
ment, 15364 A ; (Washington, 
Sep. 1958), jt. statement with 
Mr. McElroy, 16438 B 
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Sandys, Mr. Duncan. 

Visits (Cyprus), 16649 A ; 
(Australia, New Zealand, 
Singapore, Hongkong), 15815 
A , (Rome, Bonn), 16238 A ; 
(U.S.), 16438 B 
Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Aden Protectorate, border inci- 
dents, 15296 A 

Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Department of. 

Control, Research Council, 
creation, 16189 A 
Scotland. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Selkirk, Earl of. 

Admiralty, First Lord, ap- 
pointment, 15313 A 
Naval policy, H. of L. statemt. 
(dune 1958), 16364 A 
Shaw Bequest. 

See mam heading Literature. 
Shinwell, Mr. Emanuel. 

Defence policy, parity, state- 
ment (Govt. -Opposition de- 
fence consultation, proposal, 
etc.), 16063 A 
Shipping. 

(For shares of world construc- 
tion, launohings, etc., see main 
beading Shipping.) 

Birkenhead Shipyard (Cammell 
Laird), expansion plans, 15704 
A 

British Transport Commission’s 
fleet, sOO Buhhdg, Transport 
below. 

Cutty Sark, permanent berth 
(Greenwich), 15761 E 
Liners, orders (P. and O., 
Cunard, Can. Pac.), 15704 A ; 
keel-layings (Onana, one un- 
named), order (Can Pac.), 
15989 A ; (Orient and Pacific 
Line, Canberra), order can- 
celled (Cunard), 16168 A 
Nuolear propulsion, appointmt. 
of Rear-Admiral Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion, 15412 B ; new com- 
pany (Hawker Siddeley-John 
Brown), formation, atomic 
tanker, construction plans 
(Babcock W ilcox-Cammell 
Laird), 15704 A ; further co- 
operative arrangemts. (Swan, 
Hunter-Nuclear Power Plant 
Co., etc.), 16325 A 
Sllkin, Lord. 

Life Peerages Bill, H. of L. 
statement, 15999 A 
Silverman, Mr. Sydney. 

Capital punishment, Death 
Penalty (Abolition) Bill, in- 
troduction, Homicide -Bill, 
views, 15609 A 
Simon, Viscount. 

Port of London Authority, 
Chairman, 16084 A 
Singapore, Relations with. 
Macmillan, Mr., Singapore visit, 
16041 A 

Slattery, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Matthew. 

Adviser on oil transport from 
Mid. East, apptmt., 15566 A 
Smoke Abatement. 

See siibhdg. Air Pollution above. 
Soames, Mr. Christopher. 

Army Estimates (1958-59), 
parity, statement, 16087 A 
Defence policy, parity state- 
ment, 10063 A 

Royal Navy, H. of C. reyiew 
(1957), 15619 A 
Secretary for War, appoint- 
ment, 15939 A 
Socialist Party. 

The Labour Party (q.v.) is some- 
times referred to (incorrectly) 
as the '1 Socialist Party.'* 
South Africa, Relations with. 

“ God save the Queen,** Union 
Jack, S.A. use, discontinued, 
15742 A 



UNITED KINGDOM (cont.) 

South AMca, Relations with. 
Simonstown naval base, trans- 
fer to S.A. Navy, 15461 A 
South African defence, London 
talks, U.K. Min. of Defence 
statement (defence co-opera- 
tion, High Commission, terri- 
tories, radar network, over- 
flying rights), 15792 B ; High 
Commission territories, defence 
planning facilities, agreement, 
16237 A 

U.K. frigate (H.M.S. Wrangler ), 
S.A. acquisition, 15461 A 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Anglo-Frenoh military inter- 
vention in Egypt, Soviet 
demand tor Anglo-French-Isr. 
compensation to Egypt, U.K. 
rejection, 15370 A 
Anglo-Soviet relations (relaxa- 
tion of international tension), 
Bulganin-Macmillan corres- 
pondence, 15625 A; second 
letter from Marshal Bulganin 
(July 1957), Mr. Macmillan’s 
reply, 15975 A ; Mr. Mac- 
millan’s broadcast, Jan. 1958 
(non-aggression pact, pro- 
posal), 15991 A 
Atomlo energy, controlled 
thermo-nuclear reactions, Sov. 
-U.K. -U.S. research co-opera- 
tion, anneomts., 16514 A 
B.B.C. overseas broadcasts, 
Soviet jamming, temporary 
relaxation (Apr. 1956), re- 
sumption (Oct. 1956), 15912 A 
Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities In E. Berlin 
(M, Khrushchev's speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., UJ3, re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months’ time limit set for 
4 -Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Civil aviation (London-Moscow 
service), agrmt., 15926 B ; 

16068 B 

Disarmament, Bulganln-Eden 
correspondence, 15517 A ,* 
Mar. Bulganin’s note (Deo. 
1957), 15975 A; Mr. Mac- 
millan’s reply (Jan. 1958), 

16069 A 

German re -unification, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volk8kamvner speech), 
15785 A ; Bundestag resolutn. 
(July 1958), West German 
Govt/s proposals (Sep.) to 
France, Soviet Union, tLK., 
U.S. for 4 -Power commission, 
E. German counter-proposals, 
Soviet supporting notes to 
France, U.K., U.8., French, 
U.K., U.S. replies (support 
ton West German proposals), 
second Bundestag resolution 
(Oct.), , Adenauer-Smimov 
meetings, Soviet-W. German 
note exchanges, 16505 A 
Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
Sov, warning agst. Western 
Intervention, U.K* rejoinder, 
16181 A 

Middle East,* 4-Power declara- 
tion (" Six principles ”), Sov. 
proposal, 15370 A J U.K. 
rejection, further, note ex- 
change, 15625 A ; further note 
exchange (Sep. 1957), 15975 A 
Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
anti-British demonstrations 
(M08ooW),tf.K. protest,! 6333A 
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Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Nuclear tests, Soviet appeal 
for agreement on cessation, 
accusations against Western 
Powers, rejection, 15540 A; 
suspension, Soviet announce- 
ment, Soviet appeal for reci- 
procal action, 16101 A ; Mr. 
Macmillan’s parity statement, 
M. Khrushchev’s letter to Mr. 
Macmillan, 16125 A ; Mr. 
Macmillan’s reply, 16140 B 
Shetland Is., Russian fisher- 
men’s pursuit of Estonian 
refugee, U.K. protest, 16303 A 
Suez Canal, crisis Eden -Bul- 
ganin correspondence (Sep., 
Oct. 1956), publicatn., 15625A 
" Summit ” conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Tin, U.K. imports from Soviet 
Union, U.K. restrictions, 
16407 A 

Trade statistics (1950, 1957), 
16361 A, note 

Trade, U.K. export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A 
Tyre faotory (machinery, elec- 
trical equipment), contraot 
secured by U.K., 15624 D 
Vladivostock area, shipping, 
aircraft restrictions, U.K. pro- 
test, 15763 B 
Space Research. 

Soo Vol. XII. 

Spain, Relations with. 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
Sport. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Steel. 

British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, chairman (McOanpe vice 
Lever), 15325 A; statement 
(outlook, plans for 1958), 
15986 E 

Denationalization, share offers 
(Burnell Sc Co., Kettering 
Iron and Coal Ltd.), 15325 A ; 
ISBA, report (1956), resales 
(Beardmore, Bynea), share 
offer (Steel Coy. of Wales,) 
15593 A ; resales (Raine 
& Go.), 15820 A ; further dis- 
posals (1956-57), progress 
(1953-57), 16200 A; further 
disposals, 16527 A 
Development, 5-yr. plan (1958- 
62), 15820 A 

Expansion schemes (Steel Com- 
pany of Wales, Stewarts & 
Lloyds), 15325 A; (South 
Durham), 15593 A; (Col- 
ville’s, S. Durham), 15820 A ; 
(Colville’s), 16315 A; (strip 
mills, Monmouthshire, Lanark- 
shire, plate mills, steel making 
plant, Consett), 16527 A 
Exports, licensing control im- 
posed, 15325 A; rise (1957), 
prospects for 1958, 15986 E ; 
reduced demand (2nd Qtr. 
1958), 16315 A 

Holding and Realization 
Agency, accounts (1954-55), 
15325 A; board members, 
salaries, no ohange, 15930 A ; 
report, (1956-57), chairman 
(Brittain vice Mortson), 16200 
A 

Import duties, suspension ex- 
tended, 15325 A; 15593 A; 
suspension continued, 15820 
A ; suspension extended, 
15986 E 

Imports, reduction (Mar. 1957), 
15593 A ; figs. (1st Qtr. 1957, 
1st Qtr. 1958), 16200 A 
Iron and Steel Board, new 
member, 15325 A ; report 
(development plans, 1958-62), 
15820 A; board members, 
salary increases, 15930 A ; 
report (1957), 16527 A * 
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Steel. 

Prices, changes, 15325 A ; 
15593 A ; increases, 15820 A ; 
reductions, 16200 A 
Production (April-Dee., year 

1956) , 15325 A; (1st Qtr. 

1957) , 15593 A; (2nd, 3rd. 
Qtrs., 1957), 15820 A; (4th 
Qtr. 1957, year 1957), 15986 E; 
(1st Qtr. 1958), 16200 A ; (2nd 
Qtr. 1958), 16315 A; (3rd. 
Qtr. 1958), 16527 A 

Productivity, increases, 15325A 
Re-nationalization, Lab.Party’s 
intention (Mr. Rohens’s state- 
ment), steel companies’ coun- 
ter-action, 16200 A 
Scrap, control, ending, 16527 A 
Steelworks closing (Wales), 
15986 E ; (Scotland), 16527 A 
Tinplate, control extended, 
15325 A ; mills, closing (S. 
Wales), 15593 A 
Unemployment, see suhhdg. 
Labour and Manpower above. 
Wages, see subhdg. Wages and 
Salaries below. 

Wales, tinplate works, closing, 
15593 E ; steelworks, closing, 
15986 E ; new steelworks, 
project, 16200 A ; new strip 
mill, project, 16527 A 
Sterling Balances. 

Movements (1st Qtr. 1958), 
16225 B 

Totals (2nd, 3rd Qtrs. 1957, 
end 1957, 1st Qtr. 1958), 
16225 B 
Stonehenge. 

Restoration, plans, estimated 
cost, 16066 C; completion, 
16288 D 

Strachey, Mr. John. 

Nuclear disarmament, pamph- 
let (Scrap all the H-bombs), 
16151 A 

Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 

Aircraft industry (1956), 15432 
A; (1957), 16004 A 
Building Industry (1956), 15432 
A 

Chief Industrial Commissioner, 
apptmt. (Wilson vice Neden), 
16328 E 

Coal industry (1956), 15432 A ; 
(1956), 15767 A ; (1957), 

16004 A; 16384 A 
Oovent Garden market (1957), 
16004 A 

Dock workers (1957), 16004 A 
Engineering industry (1956), 
15432 A ; “ progressive ” 
strike (March 1957), court of 
inquiry report, union’s accep- 
tance of wage increases with 
“ 12-month wages standstill,” 
15609 A; (1957), 16004 A 
Industrial Court, awards, figs. 
(1919-57), 16471 A 
Industrial Disputes' Tribunal, 
awards, figs. (1951-57), aboli- 
tion, 16471 A 

Motor industry (1956), 15432 A; 
Briggs dispute (McLoughlin 
case), Cameron Report, 15539 
A; Briggs dispute, 16004 A 
Nat. Health Service, clerical, 
admin, staff, overtime ban, 
ban lifted, 15949 A 
Printing industry (1956), 15432 
A 

Review (1956), 15432 A ; (1957), 
16004 A 

Shipbuilding industry (1956), 
15432 A ; strike (March 1957), 
court of inquiry report, unions* 
qualified acceptance of wage 
increases with “ 12 -month 
wages standstill,” 15609 A; 
(1957), 16004 A 
Steelworkers, overtime ban by 
maintenance men, settlement, 
15325 A 
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Strikes and Industrial Disputes. 
Transport, provincial busmen, 
16004 A ; London busmen, 
16272 A 

Sudan, Relations with. 

British former officials, re- 
employment offer, 16485 A 
Military aid, U.K. gift, 16485 A 
Sterling balances, U.K. release 
from Egypt’s blocked account 
for transfer to Sudan (cur- 
rency exchange), 15689 B 
Suez Canal. 

See main hdgs. Egypt, subhdg. 
“ Suez Canal,” and Shipping, 
subhdg. “ Suez Canal,” and 
subhdg. Egypt, Relations with 
above. 

Sugar. 

State trading, ending, 16189 A 
Sugar Bill, enactment, 16189 A 
Sugar Board, hoard members, 
salary increases, 15930 A ; 
creation, 16189 A 
Sugar Commission, dissolution, 
16189 A 

“ Summit ” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

Sweden, Relations with. 

Butter, imports into U.K., 
limitation, agrmt., 16264 A ; 
limitation removed, 16565 C 
Missiles (ground-to-air), U.K. 
Bloodhound , Swedish order, 
16422 A 

Social seourity, agrmt., 15560 C 
Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
Swinton, Earl of. 

House of Lords reform, leave 
of absence for peers. Select 
Ctte©., chairman, report, 
16249 A 

Switzerland, Relations with. 

Jet fighters, Swiss purchase, 
16038 B 

Trade arrangements, 15578 A 
Syria, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Aggression, Syrian allegations, 
U.K. denial, 15582 A 
Syrian situation, U.K, -U.S. 
talks, Sir H. Caccia’s statemt., 
15721 A 
Taxation. 

Capital investments, industrial 
alloes., increase, 16113 A 
Entertainments duty, abolition 
for theatre and sports, reduc- 
tion for cinemas, 15481 A ; 
reduction for cinemas, 16113 A 
Estate duty, prevention of 
avoidance devices, 15481 A ; 
Hardwick Hall, * Ghatsworth 
art treasures, acceptance in 
part-payment, 16096 A ; sim- 
ultaneous death, ” quick 
succession,” reliefs, 16113 A 
Import duties, extension on 
hop imports, simplification 
for dutiable ingredients, 15481 
A ; foreign bacon, imposition, 
15790 E 

Income tax, earned income 
, relief extended, children’s al- 
lowances raised, concessions 
to old people, tax relief for 
"overseas trade companies,” 
higher investment allowance 
for shipping, 15481 A; old 
age relief, dependent relatives 
slices., increase, 16113 A 
Petrol duty, emergency duty 
abolished, 15481 A 
Profits tax, relief for overseas 
trade companies, 15481 A; 
uniform rate, introduction, 
16113 A 

Purchase tax, reductions (house- 
hold goods), 15481 A; new 
structure, introduction, many 
reductions, 16113 A 
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Taxation. 

Stamp duty, house purchase, 
reductions, exemptions, 16113 
A 

Surtax, personal allowances 
applicable, 15481 A 
Television Licence fee, increase, 
15481 A 

Wine duty, reduction (heavy 
wines), 16113 A 
Telephones. 

Automation, introductn., plans, 
15889 A 

Charges, increases, 15779 A; 
reductions forecast (local call 
area, extension, trunk calls, 
charge reductions), 15889 A 
Telephone-tapping, see sub- 
hdg. Parliament. 

Television. 

(See also subhdgs. British 
Broadcasting Corporation and 
Independent Television. Au- 
thority.) 

By-elections televised (Roch- 
dale), 16015 A; (Kelvin - 
grove), 16068 E 
Colour television, experiments, 
15912 A 

Licence fee, increase, 15481 A ; 
combined wireless-television, 
reduction for blind persons, 
16189 A 

Licences, figs. (Mar. 1957), 
15912 A 

Parliament, state opening 
(1958), televised, 16462 A 
Queen’s Christmas broadcast 
televised for first time (1957), 
15926 C 

School service, 15912 A ,* 16331 A 
Tape-recorded television, Brit, 
invention (“Vera*’)* 16139 C 
Television audiences, B.B.C. 
analysis, 15912 A 
Templer, Field-Marshal Sir 
Gerald. 

CXG.S., tenure completed, 
15988 C 

Field-Marshal, promotion, 
15669 A 

Templewood, Viscount. 

Capital punishment. Death 
Penalty (Abolition) and Homi- 
cide Bills, H. of L. debates, 
viewer 15600 A 

Tenby, Lord (Major Gwilym 
Ooyd-Gcorge). 

Capital punishment. Death 
Penalty (Abolition), Homi- 
cide Bills, H- of C. debates, 
statements, 15600 A 
Home Secretary, reagnation, 
15313 A 

Telephone-tapping (Marrinan 
case), transcripts passed to 
Bar Council, 15776 A ; action 
criticized by committee of 
inquiry, 15880 A 
Viscounty, 15313 A ; title 
taken (Lord Tenby), 15589 A 
Theatre. 

Belgrade Theatre (Coventry), 
opening, 16097 C 
Thomas, Sir Miles. 

Wales, Development Corpora- 
tion, chairman, appointment, 
statement, 16392 B 
Thorneycroft, Mr. Peter. 

Anglo -Canadian free - trade 
area, proposals, 15796 A 
Anglo - Canadian trade talks 
(Ottawa), participation, 15796 
A 

Balance-of -payments (1956), 
statement, 15481 A 
Bank credit, continued restric- 
tions, 15481 A; restrictions 
continued, statement, 15673 
A ; further statement, 15770 
A; corrigendum, 15790 D 
Bank rate, rise, leakage allega- 
tions, Tribunal report, etc., 
see eubhdg. Bank Rate above. 
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Thorneycroft, Mr. Peter. 

Budget speech (1957-58), 15481 
A 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
appointment, 15313 A ; resig- 
nation, letter to PM., X59S9 
A ; statement (Newport, 
Mon.), 15962 A 
Civil estimates (1957-58), in- 
creased expenditure on social 
services, statement, 15397 A 
Commonwealth Finance Minis- 
ters’ Conference (Mont Trem- 
blant), participation, 15796 A 
Inflation, Govt, measures. Man- 
sion House speech, 15890 A 
Council on Prices, Prodnctivity 
and Incomes, creation, state- 
ment, 15673 A 

Economic development (1956), 
outlook (1957), statement, 
15481 A 

Economic situation, consulta- 
tions with industry, trade 
unions. Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes, 
creation. Govt, policy, state- 
ments, 15673 A 
European Free Trade Area, 
“ co-ordinator w of further 
O.E.E.C. investigations, ap- 
pointment, 15393 A 
Inflation, Govt, measures (hank 
rate, increase, bank credit, 
investment spending, restric- 
tions, etc.), statement, 15770 
A; corrigendum, 15790 D 
O.E.E.C. Council, chairman, 
15393 A 

Social services, increased char- 
ges (welfare milk, school 
meals, N.H.S. contribution), 
15397 A 

Sterling exchange rate, main- 
tenance, U.K. Govt, measures, 
statement (I.M.F. meeting), 
15770 A 

Wages and profits, comparative 
increases (1956), statement, 
15673 A 

Tonga, Relations with. 

Treaty of friendship (revised), 
signature, 16369 C 
Town and Country Planning. 

Civic Trust, formation, 15638 A 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Argentina, multilateral trade 
and payments system, debt 
settlement, agreemt., 15690 A; 
15897 A 

Australia, trade agnnt., 15578 A 
Benelux, trade arrangements, 
15578 A 

Bulgaria, trade arrangements, 
15578 A 

Cuba, trade agreement, 
15578 A 

Czechoslovakia, financial and 
trade agreements, 15578 A 
Denmark, trade arrangements, 
15578 A 

Germany (Western), trade ar- 
rangements, 15578 A 
Indonesia, trade arrangements, 
15578 A 

Japan, trade and payments 
agreement, 15578 A 
Luxemburg, trade arrangemts., 
15578 A 

Morocco, commerce and navi- 
gation, new treaty to be 
negotiated, jt. statemt., 15578 
A 

Netherlands (trade), 15578 A 
New Zealand, trade agreement, 
15594 A ; new agnnt., princi- 
ples agreed (Nov. 1958), 16539 
A 

Norway, barter C‘ sild “-motor 
cars), arrangements, 15578 A 
Pakistan, trade arrangements, 
15578 A , 

Poland, trade agreement, 
15578 A I 
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Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Portugal, trade arrangements, 
15578 A 

Spain, trade arrangements, 
15578 A 

Sweden, trade arrangements, 
15578 A 

Switzerland, trade arrange- 
ments, 15578 A 
Turkey, commercial debts, re- 
vised agreement, 15578 A 
Turkey (U.K. loan), 15855 C 
Yugoslavia, trade agreement, 
15578 A 

Trade Policy. 

Butter, imports into U.K., New 
Zealand complaints of dump- 
ing by other countries, limita- 
tions imposed (Belgian, Fin- 
nish, Irish, Polish, Swedish 
imports), 16264 A ; limitations 
removed, N.Z.-U.K. talks on 
future policy, 16565 C 
China, export controls, U.K. 
relaxation, 15607 A ; further 
U.K. relaxations, 16361 A 
Communist countries, restric- 
ted goods, export quotas 
(1958), fixed (Cocom agrmt.), 
15948 B ; export controls, 
U.K. relaxations, 16361 A 
Dollar import restrictions, 
relaxation, 15720 B ; further 
relaxations (Sep. 1958), 16443 
A 

European Common Market, 
U.K. association, M. Spaak’s 
London visit, 15393 A 
European Free Trade Area, 
U.K. memorandum, O.E.E.C. 
report, O.E.E.C. Council de- 
cision on preparation of con- 
vention, Mr. Thorneycroft ap- 
pointed “ co-ordinator,” 15393 
A ; Mr. Maud ling appointed 
U.K. representative at negoti- 
ations, 15693 A 
Export Credits Guarantee 
Dept., higher status, Seo., 
apptmt. (Menzies), 16420 C 
Export Credits Guarantee 
scheme, extension to Common- 
wealth countries, 16443 A 
Tin, U.K. imports from Sino- 
Soviet bloc, U.K. restrictions, 
16407 A 

Trade Statistics. 

China (Communist) -U.K. trade, 
figs. (1955, 56, 57, first half 
1958), 16361 A, note 
East Europe and China -U.K. 
trade, figs. (1950, 1957), 

16361 A, note 

Foreign trade, figs. (Nov., Deo., 
year 1956), 15323 B ; (year 
1956, Jan. -Sep. 1957), 15924 A 
New Zealand, U.K. exports 
(1955-57), figs., 15985 A 
Soviet Union-U.K. trade, figs. 
(1950, 1957), 16361 A, note 

Trade Unions. 

Bank rate, increase, etc., T.U.C. 
General Council’s oritidsm, 
15770 A 

Briggs dispute, Cameron Re- 
port, warning against dangers 
of Shop Stewards* organiza- 
tion outside Trade Union 
control, 15539 A 
Council on Prices, Produc- 
tivity and Incomes, T.U.C. 
attitude, Gen. Council’s state- 
ment, 15673 A 

Daily Herald , continuance 
essential, T.U.C. Gen. 
Council’s statement, 15716 A 
Disarmament, nuolear tests, 
suspension, disengagement in 
Europe, Jt. statements by 
Labour Party, T.U.C., 16151 A 
Economio situation, Govern- 
ment consultation, 15673 A 
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Trade Unions. 

Funds (1956), 15987 C 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal, 
abolition, T.U.C. Gen. Col.’a 
regret, 16471 A 
Membership, 15853 A, Note ; 
(1955-56), 15987 C 
National and Local Govt. 
Officers* Assoc. (NALGO), 
N.H.S., Govt.’s refusal to 
approve wage increases, pro- 
test, over-time ban called, 
ban lifted, 15949 A 
National Union of Railway-men, 
gen. seo. (Greene), president 
(Evans), 16139 B 
Quemoy crisis, T.U.C. Gen. 
Ccl.’s talks with Mr. Macmil- 
lan, statement, 16472 A 
Racial disturbances, T.U.C. Gen. 
Col, condemnation, 16428 A 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Fed., 
Constitution, amendment, 
T.U.C. Council's views, 15878 
A 

Trades Union Congress (Black- 
pool, 1957), debates, resolu- 
tions (rejection of wage re- 
straint, provisional support 
for European Free Trade 
Area, approval in principle of 
national superannuation 
scheme, etc.), 15853 A 
T.U.C,, General Council, elec- 
tions, chairman (1957-58), Mr. 
Yates, new members, 15853 A 
Wage claims, see subhdg. 
Wages and Salaries below. 
Transport. 

British Railways, see subhdg. 
Railways above. 

British Transport Commission, 
see special subhdg. above. 
Canals, improvement schemes, 
15735 A; receipts (1956-57), 
160180 ,* receipts (1957), 16326 
A ; cttee. of inquiry, report, 
recommendations (class A and 
B waterways, finance, etc.), 
disagreement on management 
(B.T.C. or separate body), 
16376 A 

London Transport, see main 
hdg. London. 

Railways, see special subhdg. 
above. 

Road Haulage, see speoial 
subhdg. above. 

Shipping, Brit. Tpt. Commssn’s. 
fleet (1956), figs., 15735 A; 
receipts (1956, 1957), 16018 C ; 
receipts (1957), winter ser- 
vices, 'Newhaven-Dieppe, sus- 
pension, Southampton-Le 
Havre, Channel Is., reduotns., 
16326 A 

Strikes, see subhdg. Strikes 
and Industrial Disputes above. 
Travel Allowances. 

Dollar area, inclusion in 
scheme, 15577 B 
Tourist allowances (1957-58), 
no change, 15808 C; corri- 
gendum, 15821 D ; (1958-59), 
no ohange, 16456 B 
Tunisia, Relations with. 

Arms, U.K. supply, French 
resentment, statements by 
M. GaiUard, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 

1 15883 A 

Tun.-Fr. dispute, U.K.-U.S. 
good offices mission (Beeley, 
Murphy), negotiations, 16203 
A , , 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Civil aviation, B.O.A.C.- 
Turkish Airways, agrmt., 
15698 B 

Cyprus question, see main hdg. 
Cyprus. ‘ 

Destroyers, Turkish purchase 
from UJC 15743 B ; 16865 C 
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Turkey, Relations with. 

Brim, Prof., London talks 
' (Radcliffe Report), 15469 A 
Lennox-Boyd, Mr., Istanbul 
talks with M. Menderes (Rad- 
oltffe Report), 15469 A 
Persia-Turkey rly. link, U.K. 

financial aid, 16502 A 
Trade, commercial debts, re- 
vised agreement, 15578 A ; 
6-months standstill (August 
1958), 16351 B 

U.K. credit to Turkey (Aug. 
1958), 16351 B 

Unemployment. 

See subhdg. Labour and Man- 
power above. 

United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

(For events before 1 Feb. 1958, 
see subhdg. Egypt, Relations 
with.) 

Doran, Mrs., murdered on 
Israel -Syrian holder, Syrian 
infiltrators accused by Israel, 
16518 A 

United States, Relations with. 
American Bar Assocn., U.K. 
visit (annual convention, 
Magna Oarta memorial, un- 
veiling), 15719 A 
Anglo-American defence talks, 
Mr. Sandys’s Washington 
visit, announcement, 15336 
A ; communique, Anglo-U S. 
co-operation in weapons de- 
velopment, Mr. Sandys’s pari, 
statement, 15364 A ; Mr. 
Sandys’s U.S. visit (Sep. 1958), 
joint communique, 16438 B 
Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt, U.S. policy, Mr. 
Nixon’s statement, 15297 A 
Atlantic alliance, Mr. Nixon’s 
reaffirmation, 15297 A 
Atomic energy, U.K.-U.S.-Oan. 
agreement on release of secret 
information, 15315 A; infor- 
mation exchanges, U.S. com- 
plaints, A.R.A reply, 15531 A ; 
new agreement, 15596 A ; 
further U.K.-U.S. informa- 
tion exchanges (controlled 
thermo -nuclear research), 
statements, 15906 A; incrsd. 
U.K.-UJ3. co-operation fore- 
cast (Macmillan-Eisenhower 
Joint communique, Oct. 1957), 
15823 A ; oontrojled thermo- 
nuclear research {Zeia U.K.- 
U.S. co-operation, statements, 
15981 A ; increased co-opera- 
tion in defence field, U.S. 
supply of submarine nuclear 
propulsion plant, etc,, agree- 
ment, 16298 A ; agrmtl in 
force, fast reactors, informa- 
tion exchange, U.K.-U S. 
agreement, 16327 B ; con- 
trolled thermo -nuclear reac- 
tions, Sov. -U.K.-U.S. research 
co-operation, announcements, 
16514 A 

Bahamas, combined naval re- 
search stations, U.K. -U.S. 
agreement, 15829 E 
Bermuda Conference, Eisen- 
hower - Macmillan discussions, 
Jt. communique (U.S, mem- 
bership of Baghdad Pact 
Military Committee, U.S. 
guided missiles for U.K. forces, 
attitude towards nuolear tests, 
etc.), U.K. parity, debate, 
15457 A 

Chaguaramas (frtoldad)^ U.S. 

, naval base, surrender reques- 
ted (proposed site of W. Indies 

, Fed. capital), U.K.-U.S.-W. 
Ind. coni, (London), Joint 
Commission, appointment, 
15995 A; jt. commission’s 
report (site essential for naval 
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United States, Relations with, 
base), U.K. Govt.’s accep- 
tance, Fed. Govt.’s protest, 
U.S. promise of review after 
10 years, 16248 B 
China, trade, export controls, 
“ Chincom discus along,” U.S.- 
U.K. differences, TT.K. relaxa- 
tion (parity with Soviet con- 
trols), U.S. reactions, 15607 A 
Cyprus, Radcliffe constitutional 
proposals, U.S. views, 15469 A 
Eisenhower - Macmillan talks 
(Washington, Oct., 1957), jt. 
statement (inter-dependence 
of free world, scientific, nuclear 
research, co-operation, etc.), 
15823 A 

Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, State visit, 15828 
A 

Export - Import Bank credit 
to U.K. (8500 million), formal 
agreement, 15416 D ; pro- 
posed U.K. withdrawals, 
15770 A; U.K. withdrawal 
($250 million), 15840 A ; un- 
drawn balance, credit extend- 
ed (1 year), 16045 A 
Fulbright agreement (U.K.- 
U.S. student exchanges), 10- 
year extension, 16424 D 
German reunification. Western 
Powers’ working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 
Jamestown Festival, U.K. par- 
ticlpation, 45827 D 
Macmillan, Mr., U.S. visit, 
(June 1958), DePauw Univer- 
sity speech, 16243 A 
Mayflower II, U.K.-U.S. pas- 
sage, 15703 C 

Missiles (I.R.B.M.), U.S. supply 
promised (Bermuda confer.), 
15457 A; 15493 A; 15550 A ; 
bases in U.K., U.K.-U.S. dis- 
cussions, 15965 A ; U.K. 
acceptance of U.S. equipment, 
16029 A; U.K. -U.S. agrmt., 
signature, 16063 A 
Nautilus, arrival at Portland, 
official welcome, 16329 A 
Oman, Imam’s revolt, Sultan’s 
operations, U.K. mil. support, 
U.S. Govt, statement, 15709 A 

, Syrian situation, U.K.-U.S. 
talks, 15721 A I U.K. support 
for Mr. Dulles’s statement, 
15745 A 

Tobacoo, U.K. purchase agnst. 
provision of housing for U.S. 
service personnel in r U.K., 
agreement, 15808 A ; agrmt. , 
extension, 16104 C 
U.K. , airqraft, U.S. orders 
(Britarmias etc.), 15373 A 
U.S. Investment in U.K., figs. 

(1929-55), 16276 B 
U.S. loan agreemt., revision, 
conditions for deferment of 
annuity payments, 1956 in- 
terest payment returned to 
U.K. reserves, 15440 A ; 15522 
A; modification, 15636 E ; 
see also Vol. XJI. * fl 
U.S. loans, U.K. repayment, 
sixth instalment, 15307 A; 
7th instalment, deferment, 
15911 B ; see also Vol, XII. 
U.S. military aid, offshore 
procurement (1957), 16029 A 
U.S. miscellaneous loans, in- 
terest, U.K. payments (Dec. 
1957), 15980 D ; see also Vol. 
XII. 

Universities. 

Birmingham, expansion plan 
(Edghaston), 15862 B 
Building programme, £60 mill- 
ion expenditure, Govt, ap- 
proval, 16061 A 
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Universities. 

Cambridge University, Mullard 
Radio-astronomy Observatory, 
opening, 15838 B ; Churchill 
College, foundation, contribu- 
tions (Sir W. Churchill, Gul- 
benkian Foundation, etc.), 
trustees, apptmt., 16198 C ; 
student population (1956-57), 
16490 A 

Durham University, expansion 
plan, appeal, 15614 A 
Glasgow University, Dept, of 
Virology, creation, 15514 B 
Leeds University, £6 million 
development plan, 16061 A 
Leicester University College, 
full university status, 15468 E 
London University, Ford 
Foundation grants (London 
School of Economics, Sohool 
of Oriental and African 
studies), 16447 B ; student 
population (1956-57), 16490 A 
Manchester University, Jodrell 
Bank radio telescope, in opera- 
tion, 15838 B 

Oxford University, historic 
buildings repair, appeal, grant 
(Pilgrim Trust), 15687 B; 
Transport studies, endowmt., 
15983 C ; historic buildings 
repair appeal, grants, target 
reached, 16347 A ; Theodor 
Heuss fellowships, creation, 
16463 A ; student population 
(1956-57), 16490 A 
Students at Universities, figs. 
(1966-57), proportions in facul- 
ties, 16490 A 

Students, mtoe. and vacation 
grants, increases, means teat, 
revision, Cttee. of inquiry on 
awards, etc., apptmt., 16490 A 
Sussex, new University College 
(Brighton), project approved, 
16061 A 

Trevelyan scholarships, founda- 
tion, 16016 D 

University Grants Committee, 
Secretary (Syers vice Hale), 
15683 A; report (1952-57), 
16490 A 

Venezuela, Relations with. 
British aircraft, Venezuelan 
order ( Canberra »), 15436 C 
Vital Statistics. 

Death rate (lung cancer, 1950- 
55), statistics, 15774 A 
Wages and Salaries. 

Agricultural workers, increase, 
15692 B ; further increase, 
16392 E 

Civil servants, increase, 15712 A 
Coal miners, “ Bonus shift ” 
system to end, wages increase, 
N.C.B.-N.U.M. agrmt., 15530 
A ; N.U.M. approval, 15767 
A ; N.U.M. claims (40 hour 
week, 10s. per week increase 
fox surface workers), 16137 A ; 
N.U.M. claim rejected, new 
claim prepared, average earn- 
ings (1957), 16384 A; in- 
creases agreed, 16535 A 
Counoil on Prices, Productivity 
and Incomes, see separate 
subhdg. 

Engineering workers, wage 
claim, 15432 A j increase, 
15609 A 

Increases (1956), figs., effect on 
national economy, Mr. Thor- 
neyoroft’s statement, 15673 A 
Index figs. (Jan.-DeC., 1956), 
15432 A; (Jan.-Dee. 1957), 
16004 A 

Local govt, staff, increase, 
15712 A 

Nat. Health Service, admin., 
clerical staff, pay increases 
agreed by Whitley Council, 
Govt.’s refusal to approve 
increase, new olaim submitted, 
15949 A 
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Wages and Salaries. 
Nationalized boards, members’ 
salaries, increases, announce- 
ment, 15694 A; 15809 A; 
details, 15930 A 
Railwaymen, wage claims, 
15432 A ; increases, 15735 A ; 
claims (N.U.R., A.S.L E.F., 
T.S S.A.), rejection by Trans- 
port Commission, Rly. Staffs 
Nat. Tribunal, discussions, 
settlement (3 p.c. wage in- 
crease, early inquiry into wage 
structure, to be offset by 
economies), 16209 A 
Review (1956), 15432 A ; (1957), 
16004 A 

Shipbuilding workers, wage 
claim, 15432 A ; increase, 
15609 A 

Steelworkers, dispute (main- 
tenance men). Court of In- 
quiry’s recommendations 
accepted, 15325 A 
Transport workers, London 
busmen, increases, 16272 A 
Wage claims outstanding (Feb. 

1958), 16004 A 
Wales. 

See main hdg., letter W. 

Wales, Prince of. 

Prince Charles created Prince 
of Wales, 16327 A 
Walker-Smith, Mr. Derek. 
Minister of Health, apptmt., 

15761 D 

Nat. Health Service, admin., 
clerical staff, wage increases, 
approval refused, parity, state- 
ment, 1594,9 A ; increased 
cost, parity, statemt., 16084 B 
War Damage Payments. 
Payments (1956, total to end 
1956), 15363 B ; (1957, total 
to end 1957), 15986 G 
War Memorials, 

(See also under main heading 
British Commonwealth of 
Nations.) 

Dunkirk, unveiling, 15659 B 
Ward, Mr. George. 

R*A.F., H. of C. review (1957), 

15762 A; (1958), 16322 A 
Secretary for Air, appointmt., 

15313 A 

Watkinson, Mr. Harold. 
Railways, wages dispute, cor- 
respondence with Sir B. 
Robertson, 16209 A; antici- 
pated deficit (1958), Govt, 
loan, anneemt,, 16503 A 
Transport, Civil Aviation, Min., 
re-apptmt., 15313 A 
Wavcrley, Viscount. 

Death, 15963 C 

Order of Merit, award, 15937 A 

West Indians. 

British Caribbean Welfare Ser- 
vice, establishment* 15451 A ; 
re-named Migrant Services 
Division of U.K. Office of W. 
Indies, 16545 R 
Immigration, figs. (1955, 1956), 
15451 A; figs. (1958), 16428 
A ; number resident in U*K. 
(1958), figs., 16545 B 
Racial disturbances, see separ- 
ate, subhdg* 

West Indies, Relations with. 
U.K. grant (£8| millions), 
16402 B 

Westminster, Archbishop of. 

See Godfrey, William. 

Wilson, Mr. Harold. 

Bank rate increase, etc.* criti- 
cism, 15770 A ; rise, leakage 
allegations, Tribunal report, 
etc., see subhdg. Bank Rate 
above. 

Economic situation. Govern- 
ment policy, parity, debate, 
criticisms, 15673 A 
Govt, economic policy, criticism 
(Nov. 1958), 16486 A 
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Wilson, Mr. Harold. 

Public ownership, statement 
(Lab. Party Coni., 1957), 
15891 A 

Wolfenden Committee. 
Membership. 16145 A 
Parliamentary debates (H. of 
L.), 16145 A 

Report, recommendations 
(homosexual behaviour be- 
tween consenting adults no 
longer criminal offence, homo- 
sexual offences agst. young 
persons, increased penalties, 
prostitutes, soliciting by, in- 
creased penalties, etc.), 1G145A 
Terms of reference, 16145 A 
Wolfson (Isaac) Foundation. 
Benefactions, 16351 A 
Creation, 16351 A 
Trustees, apptmts. (chairman. 
Lord Nathan, etc.), 16351 A 
Women’s Services. 

See subhdgs. Army, Defence, 
Royal Air Force and Royal 
Navy above. 

Yemen, Relations with. 

Aden Protectorate, see mam 
hdg., letter A. 

Yemeni Crown Prince, London 
visit, 15910 B 

Yugoslavia, Relations with. 
Lloyd, Mr. Selwyn, Belgrade 
visit, statements, jt. com- 
muniqud (U«K. -Yugoslav re- 
lations), 15902 D 
Social security, reciprocal 
agreement, 16288 B 
Trad© agreement, 15578 A 

UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION. 

Armed Forces. 

See main hdg. Korean Armistice 
and subhdg. Palestine Situa- 
tion below. 

•Atomic Energy ami Research. 

Atomic radiation; effects, Gen. 
Asebly.’s resolution (early re- 
port by Scientific Committee 
called for, Sec.-Gen. to report 
on possible extension of acti- 
vities), 16047 A; UJST. 
Scientific Cttee’s. report (Aug. 
1958), 16370 A ^ 

Peaceful uses, ILN. conference, 
see main hdg. Atomic Energy 
and Research, subhdg. “Peace- 
ful Uses.” 

Budget, 

Pigs. (1957, supplementary 
1956 appropriation), 15505 A ; 
(1958), U.S. assessment, reeuc- 
tion, 16047 A 

Charter of the United Nations 

|J‘ riu nri ill I_t-a tfr'Bi • n il! 

Dr. Hannnajskjold’s views 
(Annual report, 1956-57), 
15764 A 

Review, preparatory ettee. 
meeting, Soviet bloc opposi- 
tion, 2-year postponement of 
conf. recommended, 15615 B 
Disarmament. 

Arctic Inspection Zone, estab- 
lishment, U.S. proposal to 
Sec. Col., Soviet veto, 16166 A 
Bulganin -Eisenhower corres- 
pondence, 15517 A 
Bulganin, Marshal, note to all 
U.N. member-nations (Dec. 
*57), 15975 A ; replies by 
Pres. Eisenhower, Mr. Mac- 
millan, 16069 A 
Disarmament Commission., 
meeting (1956), Western and 
Soviet proposals, resolution, 
15517 A; meeting (Sep. 1957), 
U.S., Sov. statements, Soviet 
withdrawal, membership, en- 
largement (11 to 25), 15941 A ; 
continued Soviet boycott, 
allegations against Western 
Powers, U.K., U.S. repudia- 
tion, 16090 A 
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Disarmament. 

General Assembly, resolution 
(reconvening of Snb-comttee), 
15505 A, 15517 A; (12th 
session), debate, 24-nation, 
Soviet (3), Indian (3), Belgian, 
Jap., Yugoslav resolutions pre- 
sented, Sov. withdrawal from 
Disarmament Commission, 24- 
nation resolution adopted 
(nuclear tests, suspension, 
fissionable material for weapon 
purposes, cessation of produc- 
tion, stocks of nuclear weapons 
armed forces, armaments, re- 
duction, ground and aerial 
Inspection, establishmt., etc., 
recommended), Disarmament 
Commission, enlargement ap- 
proved (11 to 25 members), 
sub -ettee., reconvening re- 
quested, tasks, 15941 A ; 
M. Rapacki*s proposal for 
Central European “ atom- 
free ** zone, 15975 A 
North Atlantic Council, criti- 
cism of Soviet boycott of 
U.N. Disarmament Commis- 
sion, offer of For. Ministers* 
meeting, 15965 A 
Nuclear tests, detection, 
Geneva conference of experts, 
preliminary correspondence, 
opening (1 July 1958), delega- 
tions (XJ.S., U.K., France, 
Canada, Soviet Union, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania), 
communiques, 16353 A ; report 
16406 A 

Nuclear teste, suspension, 
Soviet announcement, Soviet 
appeal for world-wide 
reciprocal action, 16101 A; 
statements by U.S. State 
Dept., Pres. Eisenhower, Mr. 
Macmillan, letters from M. 
Khrushchev to President 
Eisenhower, Mr. Macmillan, 
Pres. Eisenhower’s reply, 
16125 A; Mr. Macmillan’s 
reply, 16140 B ; U.K., TJ.S., 
conditional suspension offers, 
16353 A ; Soviet-U.K.-TLS. 
talks arranged, 16406 A ; Sov. 
resumption of tests (Sep., 
Oct. 1958), preparations for 
Soviet-U.K.-XJ.S. talks un- 
affected, 16442 A 
Rapacki, M., Central European 
“atom-free** zone, proposal, 
15975 A ; Sov. support, 16016 
A; detailed elaboration, Sov., 
Czech, E. German support, 
16090 A; W. German reac- 
tion (Govt, rejection. Free 
Democratic, Social Democra- 
tic Parties’ support), 16141 A ; 
W.E.U. , rejection, 16238 A ; 
French, U.K., U.S. rejections 
(May 1958), revised plan 
announced by M. Rapacki 
(Nov. 1958), 16494 A 
Sub-committee, reconvening, 
U.N. Gen. Assbly. decision, 
15505 A : London session 
(1957), discussions on Western, 
Soviet, Norw.-Jap.-Can. pro- 
posals (manpower and arms 
reductions, aerial and ground 
inspection, exchange of in- 
formation on, and registration 
and limitation of, nuclear 
tests, control of inter-conti- 
nental missiles, etc.), 15517 
A ; new Soviet, Western 
proposals (reduction of forces, 
suspension of nuclear tests, 
etc.), intervention by Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Dulles, 
new Western proposals (aerial, 
ground inspection), Soviet cri- 
ticism, further Western pro- 
posals (one-year suspension of 
nuclear tests, etc.); Soviet 
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Disarmament. 

rejection, talks suspended, 
Sov. withdrawal from sub- 
ettee., sub -ettee., reconvening 
requested by U.N. General 
Assembly, tasks, 15941 A ; 
corrigendum, 15986 A ; re- 
convening requested by U.S. 
(Arctic Inspection Zone plan), 
Soviet veto, 16166 A 
Economic and Social Council. 
Members, elections (1958), 
membership list (Jan. 1958), 
16047 A 

President (Mohd. Mir Khan), 
16047 A 

World population, trends, re- 
port (1958), 16274 C 
Economic Commission for Africa 
(E.C.A.). 

Creation recommended 16047 
A; approved, 16179 A 
Membership, qualifications, 
16179 A 

Seat (Addis Ababa), 16179 A 
Economic Comsnision for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE). 
Mekong Basin, development 
project (hydro-electric, irriga- 
tion, flood-control, land recla- 
mation schemes). General 
Wheeler’s mission, visits to 
Cambodia, Laos, Siam, South 
Vietnam, Can., Fr., Ind., U.S. 
co-operation, 15938 A; sur- 
vey mission’s report (5-yr. 
survey prog, recommended), 
16066 B 

Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

Executive Secretary (Tuomija 
vice Myrdal), 15501 C 
European Office. 

Director (Spinelli vice Pelt), 
15902 B 

Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO).‘ 

Hungary, relief mission, report, 
15661 A 

Membership, Poland, resump- 
tion, 15636 F 
General Assembly. 

Aggression, definition, post- 
ponement, 16047 A 
Algeria, debate, Afro -Asian 
charges against France, M. 
Pineau’s statement on French 
policy, “ conciliatory ’* reso- 
lution adopted, 15505 A; 
debate (12th session), state- 
ments by M. Pineau, eto., 
compromise resolutn., 16047 A 
Atomic energy, see special 
subhdg. 

Budget, see special subhdg. 
Cameroons (British), early self- 
government or independence. 
Assembly request, 15505 A 
Cameroons (French), early self- 
government or independence, 
Assembly request, 15505 A 
Committees (12 th session), 
chairmen, apptmts., 15818 A ; 
(13th session), chairmen, 
apptmts., 16468 O 
Cyprus debate, Indian resolution 
adopted, 15469 A; debate (12th 
session), statements by Cmdr. 
Noble, M. Averoff, etc., no 
resolution adopted, 16047 A; 
see also Vol. XII. 
Disarmament, see separate sub- 
hdg. above. 

Dutch New Guinea (West 
Irian), Gen. Assbly. support 
for continued Netherlands- 
Indonesian discussions, 15505 
A ; debate (12th session), no 
resolution, 15931 A 
Economic Co mmiss i on for 
Africa, see special subhdg. 
Elizabeth, Queen, address, 
15828 A 
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General Assembly. 

Food, World Food Reserve, 
resolution, 15505 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, resolu- 
tions (demand for withdrawal 
of Soviet forces, ending of 
deportations, entry of U.N. 
observers, free elections, aid 
for refugees), Soviet and 
Hungarian non-compliance, 
condemnation of Soviet Union 
for U.N. Charter violation, 
Hungarian walk-out, approval 
of Dr. Hammarskj Aid’s pro- 
posal for U.N. fact-finding 
committee, 15405 A; U.N. 
fact-finding committee’s report 
(denunciation of Soviet inter- 
vention andA.V.H.brutalities), 
U.S., U.K. comments, 15621 
A ; 15661 A ; Gen. Assbly. 
debate (special session), Aus- 
tralian, Ceylon, Indian, Irish, 
Soviet, U.K., U.S. views, 
report endorsed, resolution 
passed condemning Soviet 
Union, Kadar regine. Prince 
Wan, Assbly Pres., invited to 
secure Soviet, Hungarian com- 
pliance, 15777 A; Hung. 
Govt.'s rejection of U.N. 
resolution, entry visa for 
Prince Wan refused, 15846 F ; 
Prince Wan’s report, contin- 
ued Hungarian, Soviet defiance 
of Gen. Assbly. ’s resolutions. 
Hung, rebuff to U.N. Special 
Cttee., 16047 A 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Anglo-French military 
intervention, Afro-Asian reso- 
lution on Fr.-U.K. withdrawal, 
Anglo-French withdrawal after 
arrival of UNEF, 15316 A; 
Israeli withdrawal from Sinai, 
refusal to withdraw from 
Gaza strip and Gulf of Akaba, 
requests for U.N. guarantees 
against Egyptian blockade 
and fedayeen attacks, Dr. 

- Hammarskj dld’s reports, reso- 
lutions on Israeli withdrawal 
to armistice lines, 15353 A; 
Dr. Hammarskj old’s third 
report (rejection of Israeli 
request for guarantees, 
warning against Imposition of 
sanctions on Israel), Afro- 
Asian resolution for sanctions 
against Israel, Canadian 4- 
polnt plan for Middle East 
settlement, Israeli withdrawal, 
take-over by UNEF, 15441 A 
Korea, see subhdg. Korean 
Situation below. 

Law of the Sea, conference to be 
convened, 15505 A 
Married women, convention on 
nationality, Assbly. approval, 
15505 A , 

Membership, see special Sub- 
heading below. 

Mid. East crisis (Jply 1958), 
Khrushchev - Elsenhower - 
Macmillan - de Gaulle - Nehru 
correspondence, Gen. Assbly. 
special session arranged, 16341 
f A ; emergency session (Aug. 
1958), Pres. Eisenhower’s 
opening speech, six-point 
peace plan for, Mid, Fast 
(Lebanon, Jordan, ending of 
inflammatory broadcasts and 
armed infiltration, proposals 
for U.N. Peace Force, Arab 
Development Institution, end- 
ing of arms race), Assbly. 
debate, Dr. Hammarskj 61d’s 
proposals for settlement, Arab 
States* resolution adopted, Dr. 
Hanunarskjflld's Jdd. East 
mission, Ajounan disoussionfl. 
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joint eoimnTmiqu6, 16365 A; 
Dr. Hammarskj old’s Mid. Bast 
talks continued, report to Gen. 
Assbly. (practical arrangemts. 
in Jordan, Lebanon, with- 
drawals of U.K., XJ.S. forces, 
Arab Development Institu- 
tion), 16466 A 

Mohammed V, King of Morocco, 
address, 15948 A 
Non-sell-governing territories, 
Assembly request lor progress 
report, 15505 A 
Palestine refugees, see subhdg. 
Refugees below. 

President (11th session), elec- 
tion (Prince Wan Waithaya- 
kon). 15505 A ; (12th session, 
Sir L. Monro), 15818 A; (13th 
session. Dr. C. Malik), 16468 C 
Quemoy crisis, private interna- 
tional discussions, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd's statement in Gen. 
Assembly. 16472 A 
Refugees, see special subhdg. 
Ruanda - Urundi, early self- 
government , or independence, 
Assembly request, 15505 A 
Seo.-Gen.*a annual report (1956- 
57), 15764 A 

Sessions (11th), 15316 A ; 15505 
A; (special), 15777 A; (12th), 
15818 A; 15919 A; (12th), 
15931 A; 15941 A; 15975 A , 
16047 A, emergency (Middle 
Bast crisis, Aug. 1958), 16365 
A ; (13th), 16468 C ; see also 
Vol. XII. 

South Africa, apartheid policy, 
Indian community, resolu- 
tions, S.A. protest, withdrawal 
from Assembly, 15505 A ,* 
resolutions (12th session), 
16047 A ; full S.A. member- 
ship, resumption, 16299 A 
South-West Africa, resolutions 
on status, call for U.N. 
trusteeship, 15505 A ; resolu- 
tions (13th session). Good 
Offices Committee, appoint- 
ment, call for U.N. trustee- 
ship, etc.), 16047 A J visit to 
S. Africa of U.N. Good Offices 
Cttee., disoussions with S.A. 
Govt., 16299 A 
Soviet charges against U.S.A. 
(" interference," "subversion" 
etc,), rejection, 15505 A 
"Stand-by" U.N. Force, Dr. 
Hammarskj bid's recommenda- 
tions (Octl 1958), 16466 A 
Suez Carnal, obstructions, Dr. 
Hammarskj aid’s report, reso- 
lution on Canal clearance, 
15316 A; Hr. Hammarsk- 
j bid's reports on Canal clear- 
ance, U.N.-Egyptn. and Fr.* 
U.K.-U.N. agreements, appeal 
for financial assistance, 15341 
A ; clearance, cost, 3 p.c. 
voluntary surcharge, resolu- 
tion, 16047 A 

SUNFED, see item "Under- 
developed countries" below. 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Turkish 
concern at Soviet Mid. Bast 

g olioy (Mr. Bain's speech), 
yrian complaints of threats 
to Syrian security, world 
peace, Soviet charges against 
Turkey, U.S., Turkish, U.K., 

, U*S. support for debate, 
subject included in agenda, 
15811 A; Gen. Assbly. de- 
bates, Syrian, 7 -nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, 15919 A 
Tanganyika, early self-govt, or 
independence, Assembly re- 
, quest, 15505 A 

, Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme^ see special subhdg. 
below. 
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Togoland (British), incorpora- 
tion With Ghana (Gold Coast), 
trusteeship ended, approval, 
15505 A 

Togoland (French), creation of 
autonomous Republic within 
French Union, ending of 
trusteeship, U.N. recognition 
deferred, inquiry commission 
appointed, 15505 A ; U.N. in- 
quiry commission's report, 
Gen. Assbly '.s resolution (elec- 
tions m 1958 to decide future 
status). High Commissioner 
for elections, apptmt. (M. 
Dorsinville), 16047 A 
Trust territories, early self- 
government or independence. 
Assembly request, 15505 A 
Under - developed countries, 
economic aid (SUNFED), de- 
cision postponed, 15505 A 
Under-developed countries, 
economic aid (SUNFED), 
special fund, creation ap- 
proved, inclusion in Technical 
Assistance programme, 16047 
A 

U.N. Emergenoy Force, ex- 
penses approved, 15316 A ; 
upkeep, operation expenses, 
approval, contributions called 
for, 16047 A ; Dr. Hammars- 
kj Old's report, Sep. 1958 
' (achievements, strength, par- 
ticipating countries, shortage 
of funds for upkeep), 16466 A 
Hammarskj bid. Hit* Hag* 

Annual report (1956-57) (Pales- 
tine, U.N.E.F., Suez Canal, 
Hungary, role of U.N., etc.), 
15764 A 

Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
military intervention, report 
on Soviet and Hungarian non- 
compliance with U.N. resolu- 
tions, fact-finding committee 
formed, Soviet denunciation, 
15405 A 

Israeli- Jordanian dispute (Jeru- 
salem demilitarized zones), 
mediation visit to Amman, 

* Jerusalem, 16021 A 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, reports on Israeli with- 
drawal from Sinai, demand for 
Israeli withdrawal from Gaza 
strip and Gulf ©f Akaba, 
15853 A ; third report (rejec- 
tion of Israeli request for 
guarantees, warning against 
imposition of sanctions on 
Israel), Cairo visit, disoussions 
With Pres. Nasser (Gaza, Gulf 
of Akaba, Suez Canal), 15441 A 
Lebanese crisis. Mid. -East visit, 
views on U.N. Observation 
Group's report (no evidence to 
support charges agst. U.A.R.), 
16293 A 

Middle East, visit, Heo. 1957 
(Amman, Jerusalem, Dam- 
ascus, Beirut), 16021 A; 
crisis, Gen. Assembly debate 
(Aug. 1958), proposals for 
settlement, departure for Mid. 
East, Amman consultations, 
joint co mmuni que, 16365 A ; 
visits to Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Baghdad, Amman, Beirut, 
report to General Assembly 
(practical arrangements in 
■f Jordan, Lebanon, withdrawals 
of U.K., U.S.' forces, Arab 
Development Institution), 
16466 A 

Secretary-General, re-eleotion 
(to April 1963), 15818 A 
" Stand-by " U.N. Force, 
recommendations (Oct. 1958), 
16466 A 
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Suez Canal, obstructions, report 
on clearance, 15316 A ; fur- 
ther report, 15341 A ; right of 
passage, talks with Egypt and 
Israel, submission of dispute to 
International Court, possibility 
suggested, 15545 A 
U.N. Emergency Force, report 
on functions, 15316 A ; pro- 
gress report (Sep. 1958), 
16466 A 
Human Rights. 

H uman Rights covenants, con- 
sideration to be completed 
during 1958, 15505 A 
Married women, convention on 
nationality of, U.N. General 
Assbly. adoption, 15505 A 
Hungarian Revolution. 

Dr. Hammarskj bid’s review 
(Annual report, 1956-57), 
15764 A 

Fact-finding Cttee., appoint- 
ment, 15405 A; report, 15621 
A; 15661 A; report en- 
dorsed by U.N. Gen. Assbly., 
15777 A ; statements on Nagy 
execution, 16497 A 
General Assembly debates, see 
subhdg. General Assembly. 
Refugees, see subhdg, Refugees 
below. 

Wan, Prince, Assembly Pres., 
invited to secure Soviet, 
Hungarian compliance with 
U.N. resolution, entry into 
Hungary refused, 15777 A; 
15846 F; report, 16047 A 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

See main hdg. Atomic Energy 
and Research. 

International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

Bond Issues, 15302 0 ; 15692 
A; 15830 A; 16018 A 
Borrowings (Switzerland, W. 
Germany), 15692 A; (W. 
Ger.), 15830 A 

Capital subscriptions, increases, 
total (mid-1957), 45692 A; 
further increases, 15707 D ; 
15790 C; further increase, 
total, 15810 B ; 15855 B ; 

16068 D; 16120 B ; 16150 E ; 
President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal for increases, 16403 A ; 
total, 16409 B ; Canadian sub- 
scription doubled, 16443 A 
Indian-Pakistani canal waters 
dispute, see main hdg. India, 
subhdg. " Pakistan, Relations 
with." 

Jordan, economic development, 
survey mission’s report, 
15707 B 

Loans (Australia, India, Japan, 
Nicaragua), 15302 C ; (Chile, 
Ethiopia, India, Netherlands, 
Persia, Peru, Ruanda-Urundi), 
15692 A; (Austria, Belgium, 
Ecuador, Japan, Pakistan, 
Siam, South Africa), 15830 A ; 
(Belgium, Brazil, Ecuador, 
India, Japan, Mexico, Paki- 
stan, Philippines), 16018 A 
Membership, admissions (Irish 
Republic), 15707 D; (Saudi 
Arabia), 15790 C; (Sudan), 
15810 B ; (Ghana), 1*355 B ; 
(Malaya), 16068 D ; (Tunisia), 
16120 B ; (Morocco), 16150 E; 
(Spain, Libya), change (U.X-R 
vice Egypt and Syria), 16409 B 
International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO). 

See main heading Aviation. 
International Court of Justice. 
Compulsory jurisdiction, U.K. 
reservations, 15732 A ; Dr. 
Hammarskj aid's review (an- 
nual report, 1956-57), 15764 A 
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International Court of Justice. 
Judges, election (Wellington 
Koo), 15505 A 

International Development 
Association. 

Creation, Pres. Eisenhower’s 
proposal, 16403 A 
International Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Membership, new members, 
15335 C 

International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 

Director General (Morse), re- 
eleotion, 15606 E 
Forced labour, banning, con- 
vention adopted, U.K. ratifi- 
cation, 16091 A 
Hungarian employers' and wor- 
kers’ delegates, credentials 
withdrawn, 16091 A 
Membership, new members 
(Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, 
Ghana), re-admission (Vene- 
zuela), 16091 A 
Sessions (40th), 16091 A 
International Law Commission. 
Membership, increase, U.N. 

Gen. Assbly. decision, 15505 A 
International Monetary Fund. 
Argentina, dollar purchases, 
15690 A 

India, dollar purchases, 15522 
A; 15574 C; 15657 A 
Managing director and chair- 
man, apptmt. (Jacobsson), 
16549 A 

Meetings (1957), sterling ex- 
change rate, Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s, Mr. Jacobsson's state- 
ments, Deutschemark ex- 
change rate, West German 
statement, 15770 A 
Members' quotas, total, 15707 
D; 15790 C; 15810 B; 
15855 B , 16068 D ; 16120 B ; 
16150 E ; Pres. Eisenhower’s 
proposal for Increases, 16403 
A ; total, 16409 B ; Canadian 
quota, 50 p.c. increase, 16443 
A 

Membership, admissions (Irish 
Republic), 15707 D; (Saudi 
Arabia), 15790 O ; (Sudan), 
15810 B ; (Ghana), 15855 B ; 
(Malaya), 16068 D ; (Tunisia), 
16120 B; (Morocco), 16150 E; 
(Spain, Libya), change (U.A.R. 
vice Egypt and Syria), 16409 B 
Par values, Argentine peso, 
15361 B ; Israel pound, 15495 
A; Persian rial, 15588 E; 
Finnish mark, 15876 A ; Irish 
pound, 16227 D ; Sudanese 
pound, 16394 C ; , Ghana 
pound, 16519 B 
" Stand-by " oredit arrange- 
ments, Bolivia, 15402 D ; Chile, 
extension, 15513 E ; U.K. 
19-month renewal, 15911 B; 
Chile, extension, 16150 B ; see 
also Vol. XII. 

Turkey, $25 millions with- 
drawal, approval, 16351 B 
International Sugar Conference*. 
See main hdg. International 
Sugar Council. 

Jordanian Situation,, 

Iraqi revolution, Jordanian ap- 
peal to U.K., U.S. for military 
aid, despatch by air of U.K. 
troops (17 July), Jordanian 
complaint to Sec. Cel. of 
U.A.R. interference In Jord. 
internal aflairs» 16305 A ; 
Sec. Cel. emergency session 
(July 1958), U.S., Japanese 
resolutions veto-ed by Soviet 
Union, Soviet, Swedish resolu- 
tion? defeated, Sec. Col. ad- 
joumed, Dr. Hammarskj Sid's 
statement, 16317 A; inter- 
national reactions (U.A.R., 
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Jordanian Situation. 

Sot. Union, Comm. China, 
Australia, New Zealand, Can., 
India, Turkey, Israel, Yugo- 
slavia), U.K, forces in Jordan, 
Aden, Persian Gulf reinforced, 
U.K. L. of C. to Amman estab- 
lished ma Akaba, 16333 A; 
Baghdad Pact Min. Council’s 
support for U.K. action, 16340 
A ; BHirushchev-Eisenhower- 
Maomillasi-de Gaulle - Nehru 
correspondence, abandonment 
of proposed 44 Summit ” mtg. 
of Sec. Cel., emergency session 
of Gen. Assbly arranged, 
16341 A: U.K. parity. debates 
(Jul. 1958), 16356 A; Gen. 
Assbly, emergency session 
(Aug. 1958), Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s opening speech, six- 
point peace plan for Mid. East 
(Lebanon, Jordan, ending of 
inflamatory broadcasts and 
armed infiltration, proposals 
for U.N. Peace Force, Arab 
Development Institution, 
ending of arms race), General 
Assbly. debate. Dr. Hammars- 
Iq bid’s proposals for settle- 
ment, Arab States* resolution 
adopted. Dr. Hammarskj old’s 
Mid. East mission. Arm-n an 
discussions, it. communique, 
16365 A: Dr. Hammarskj old’s 
Middle East talks continued, 
report to Gen. Assbly., special 
U.N. rep. in J ordan, special rep. 
for Middle East at U.N. H.Q. 
recommended, U.K. forces in 
Jordan, withdrawal completed 
(2 Not. 1958), 16466 A ; 

Jordanian-U.A.R. relations, 
improvemt. (U.A.R. blockade 
of Jordan lifted, 31 Oct., 
cessation of press, radio 
attacks). Bang Hussein’s air- 
craft attacked by U.A.R. fight- 
ers over Syria, 1 0 Not. , 16493 A 
Kashmir Question. 

See suhhdg. Security Council 
Mqw and main hdg. India, 
snbhdg, “ Kashmir.” 

Korean Situation. 

Armistice, see main heading 
Korean Armistice. 

Korean unification question, 
UN. Gen. Assbly. resolution, 
15565 A; (12th session), 
16047 A 

U.N. Commission for Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of 
Koxea (UNCURK), continu- 
ance, U.N. General Assembly 
resolution, 15505 A 
U.N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA), U.N. Gen. 
Assembly commendation, 
15505 A ; assistance to Sonth 
Korea, figs. (1950-57), winding 
up, announcement, 16047 A 
Law of the Sea. 

Conference (1958), holding ap- 
proved (Gen. Assbly., 11th 
session), 15505 A ; prelimi- 
nary mtg. of land-locked 
States, conf. held (Feb. -April 
1958), conventions adopted 
(Territorial seas and contiguous 
zone; High seas. Fishing rights 
on high seas. Continental 
shelf), disagrmt. on extent of 
territorial waters, protocol on 
settlement of disputes, resolu- 
tions, signatures, 16411 A 

Lebanese Situation. 

Lebanese crisis (May # 1958), 
Leb. Govt, complaint to Sec. 
Cel. of TJ.A.R. interference, 
16181 A; Sec. Cel. debate 
(Jun. 1958), Lebanese charges, 
Fr„U.K., U.S. support, U.A.R 
denial. Sot. support, U.N. 
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Lebanese Situation. 

Observation Group es tabid. , 
Dr. Hammarskj old’s visit to 
Mid. East, Group’s report, 
July 1958 (methods, plans, 
difficulties of access to opposi- 
tion-held areas, etc.). Dr. 
Hammarskj old’s views (no 
evidence to support charges 
against U.A.R..), Lebanese 
Govt’s, criticism of U.N. 
report, 16293 A ; President 
Chamoun’s appeal to U.S for 
military aid, U.S. troops land 
in Lebanon (15 July), Pres. 
Eisenhower’s statemts., U.S. 
report to Sec. Col., attitude of 
U.N. Observation group, 16305 
A; Sec. Cel. emergency ses- 
sion (July 1958), U.S.*, Jap. 
resolutions veto-ed by Soviet 
Union, Soviet, Swedish resolu- 
tions defeated. Sec. Col. ad- 
journed, Dr. Haininarskj old’s 
statement, formation of U.N. 
Consultative Group on Leb , 
16317 A ; international reac- 
tions (U.A.R., Soviet Union, 
Communist China, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, India, 
Turkey, Israel, Fiance, Yugo- 
slavia), French warships sent 
to Beirut, U.S. warning to 
U.A.R. agst. interference with 
U.S. forces, 16333 A ; Baghdad 
Pact, Moslem members and 
Mm. CcL, support for U.S. 
action, 16340 A ; Khrushohev- 
Eisenhower - Macmillan - de 
Gaulle - Nehru correspondce., 
abandonment of proposed 
“ Summit ” meeting of Sec. 
CcL, emergency session of 
Gen. Assbly arranged, 16341 A; 
U.K. parity, debates (Jul. 
1958), 16356 A ; Gen. Assbly. 
emergency session (Aug. 1958), 
Pres. Eisenhower’s opening 
speech, six-point peace plan 
for Mid. East (Lebanon, 
Jordan, ending of Mamma- 
tory broadcasts and aimed 
infiltration, proposals for U.N. 
Peace Force, Arab Develop- 
ment Institution, ending of 
arms race), Assbly. debate. 
Dr. Hammarskj old’ s proposals 
for settlement, Arab States’ 
resolution adopted. Dr. Ham* 
marskj old’s Mid. East mission, 
Amman discussions, jt. com- 
munique, 16365 A; U.N. 
Observation Group’s further 
reports, allegations of U.A.R. 
infiltration discounted, Obser- 
ver Corps expanded, U.S. 
forces, withdrawal agreement, 
evacuation begun, 16439 A ; 
Dr. Hammarskj old’s Middle 
East talks continued, report 
to Gen. Assbly., retention of 
U N. Observer Group recom- 
mended, U-S. forces, with- 
drawal completed (26 Oct. 
1958), 16466 A ; UN. Obser- 
vation Group disbanded, Leb. 
Govt.’s complaint agst. U.A.R. 
to Sec. Cel. withdrawn, 16545 
A 

Membership. 

China (Communist), represen- 
tation, discussion deferred 
(U.N. Gen. Assbly. decision, 
11th session), 15505 A; dis- 
cussion again deferred (Gen. 
Assbly., 12th session), 16047 A 

New members, Ghana, 
approval, 15427 A ; admis- 
sions (Morocco, Tunisia, 
Sudan, Japan, Ghana), 15505 
A ; Malayan Fed.* admission, 
15761 B; 15818 A; (United 
Arab Republic in replacement 
of Egypt, Syria), 16085 A 
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Membership. 

S. Korea, S. Vietnam, admis- 
sion proposed, referred to 
Security Council (U.N. Gen. 
Assbly., decision, 11th ses- 
sion), 15505 A 
Middle East. 

See under subhdgs. General 
Assembly, Jordanian Situa- 
tion, Lebanese Situation, Pales- 
tine Situation, and Security 
Council and main hdg. ** Sum- 
mit ” Conferences. 

Palestine Situation. 

Canadian plan for settlement, 
15441 A 

Gaga Strip, Israeli withdrawal, 
take-over by UNEF, Egyptian 
re-entry, outbreaks of fedayeen 
terrorism, Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
warning to Egypt, 15441 A ; 
Egyptian measures against 
infiltration, fewer incidents, 
16021 A 

Gulf of Akaba, Israeli with- 
drawal from Sharm -el -Sheikh 
area, claim of right of passage 
through Straits of Tiran, U.S. 
assurances, U.N. discussions, 
15441 A ; Saudi memoran- 
dum, warning to Israeli ship- 
ping, 15528 A 

Israeli- Jordanian dispute (Jeru- 
salem demilitarized zones), 
Dr. Hammarskj 61d*s media- 
tion visit, Isr.-Jord. agrmt. 
(Mt. Scopus), 16021 A 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Anglo-French military 
intervention, Gen. Assembly 
demand for Anglo -Frencb-Isr. 
withdrawal, Anglo-French 
evacuation of Port Said area 
after arrival of UNEF, Egyp- 
tian breaches of cease-fire, 
15316 A; Israeli withdrawal 
from Sinai, retention of Gaza 
strip and Gulf of Akaba, 
requests for U.N. guarantees 
against Egyptian blockade and 
fedayeen attacks. Dr. Hammar- 
skj bid’s reports, Gen. Assbly. 
resolutions on unconditional 
Israeli withdrawal to armistice 
lines, 15353 A; Dr. Hammarsk- 
j old’s third report (rejection 
of Israeli request for guar- 
arantees, warning agst imposi- 
tion of sanctions on Israel), 
Israeli-U.S. dispute over 
Israeli refusal to withdraw 
from Gaza Strip and Sharm-el- 
Sheikh area, Israeli insistence 
on future protective guar- 
antees, Afro -Asian resolution 
for sanctions against Israel, 
Israeli withdrawal after U.S. 
assurance, take-over by 
UNEF, 15441 A; Kafr 
Kassim massacre (Oct. 1956), 
Israeli compensation agree- 
ment, 16021 A; sentences on 
Israeli border police, 16461 C 
Israeli - Syrian border^ dispute 
over Huleh project. Sec. Ocl.’s 
rulings, 15887 D ; incidents, 
Isr., Syr. complaints against 
UN. Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, Truce Supervisory 
Org„ 16021 A ; Israeli protest 
to Sec. Cel. of U.A.R. attacks 
(Dec. 1958), 16518 A 
Palestine Arab refugees, see 
suhhdg. Refugees below. 
Palestine question; Dr. Ham- 
marskj old’s review (Annual 
report, 1956-57). 15764 A 
Suez Canal, Dr. Hammarsk- 
3 old’s review (Annual report, 
1956-57), 15764 A 
Suez Canal, obstructions, Dr. 
Hammarskj old’s report, 
15316 A ; U.N. salvage fleet 
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Palestine Situation. 

for Canal clearance, Gen. 
Wheeler’s plan, Anglo-French 
salvage operations (clearance 
of Port Said harbour, etc.), 
Anglo-Frenoh-U.N. and U.N.- 
Egypt agreements on Canal 
clearance, U.N. appeal for 
financial assistance, 15341 A ; 
clearance completed, shipping 
resumed, 15545 A ; clearance, 
cost, 3 p.c. voluntary sur- 
charge on Canal traffic, U.N. 
Gen. Assbly. resolution, 16047 
A 

United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF), Dr. Ham- 
marskj 61d*s report, arrival in 
Egypt, composition, take-over 
from Fr.-U.K. foroes. General 
Assembly resolution on finan- 
cial support, 15316 A; rein- 
forcements, corrigendum 
(Martola), 15391 A ; take-over 
from Israeli foroes in Gaza 
Strip and Sharm-el -Sheikh 
area, 15441 A ; Indonesian 
contingent, withdrawal, 15680 
A ; Dr. Hammarskj bid’s re- 
view (Annual report, 1956-57), 
15764 A; Dr. Hammars- 
k) old’s report, cost, contribu- 
tions, composition, strength 
(Sep. 1957), deployment, 
Finnish contingent, with- 
drawal, 16047 A ; further 
report by Sec. Gen., Sep. 1958 
(achievements, strength, par- 
ticipating countries, shortage 
of funds for upkeep), 16466 A 
UN. Truce Supervisory Organi- 
zation, difficulties with Israel, 
Jordan, Syria, 16021 A 
Chief of Staff, resigntn. (Gen. 
Burns), appointment (General 
von Horn), 16043 B 

Refugee®. 

Algerian refugees in Morocco, 
Tunisia, UN. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees to give 
assistance, 16554 A 
Dr. Hammarskj bid’s review 
(Annual report, 1956-57), 
15764 A 

European refugees, U.N. Gen. 
Assembly appeal for continued 
resettlement or repatriation 
efforts, 15505 A 
Hongkong refugees. General 
Assbly. ’s appeal for .help, 
16047 A 

Hungarian refugees, U.N. Gen. 
Assembly’s resolution on re- 
lief, 15405 iA ; numbers ad- 
mitted to Canada, U.S. (to 
Jan. 1958), Can. policy, modifi- 
cation, 16054 C ; re-settlement 
details (Nov. 1957, Oct. 1958), 
16497 A 

Palestine Arab refugees, 
UNRWA continued, wider 
financing powers for general 
economic projects, U.N. Gen. 
.Assembly decisions, M. 
Labouisse’s report,, 15505 A; 
UNRWA, M. Lahouisee’s re- 
port, shortage of funds, Gen. 
Asshly.’s appeal for contribu- 
. 'tions*j 10047 A 
U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees (Dt. Lindt vice late 
Dr; van Heuven Goedhart), 
15480 C ; annual report (1956- 
57)/ term of office extended, 
16047 A < 

U.N. Refugee Fund, Gen. 
Assbly. appeal for contribu- 
tion (1957), 15505 A ; General 
Assbly’s appeal f6r contribu- 
tions (1958), replacement by 
Executive Committee, 16047 A 
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Secretariat. 

App tints., Under-Secretary 

(Trevelyan), 15918 G ; Under- 
secretaries, Directors, etc., 
16210 A ; Under-Secretary 

(Narasimhan wee Trevelyan), 
16550 A 

European Office, Director 
(Spinelli vice Pelt), 15902 B 
Secretory-General. 

Hammarskj old, Dr., re-election 
(to April 1963), 15818 A 
Security Council, 

Aden, Yemeni territorial 
claims, British protest, 15502 
A 

Arctic Inspection Zone, estab- 
lishment, U.S. proposal, de- 
bate, Soviet veto, 16166 A 
Israeli- Jordanian dispnte (Jeru- 
salem demilitarized zones). 
Col. Leary (U.N. Truce Super- 
visory Org.), Jord. accusa- 
tions, Col. Leary’s report to 
Sec. Col., Dr. Hammarskjdld’s 
mediation visit to Mid. East, 
Mt. Scopus agreement, further 
Jordanian complaints to Sec. 
Col., Seo. Col. resolution, 
16021 A 

Israeli - Syrian border, dispnte 
over Huleh project. Sec. Ccl.’s 
rulings, 15887 D ; incidents. 
Col. Leary’s report to Sec. 
Col., Isr., Syrian complaints 
against U.N. Mixed Armistice 
Commission, Truce Supervi- 
sory Org., 16021 A; Israeli 
protest to Seo. Cel. of U.A.B. 
attacks (Deo. 1958), 16518 A 
Jordanian situation (Jul. 1958), 
see subhdg. Jordanian Situa- 
tion above. 

Kashmir, Lido -Pakistani dis- 
pute, integration of Kashmir 
in India, discussions, resolu- 
tion for plebiscite under U.N. 
auspices, 15381 A ; debates, 
Soviet veto, amended resolu- 
tion adopted. Jarring mission 
to India and Pakistan, Hr. 
Jarring’ 8 report, failure to 
rooonoilo differences, 15525 
A; Pak. request to Sec. Col. 
for meeting to consider Jarring 
report, M* Noon’s proposals 
(demilitarization, U.N. force), 
M. Menon’s rejection, charges 
against UJE„ Pak., Soviet 
support for India, Dr. Graham 
invited by Soo. Cel. to discuss 
with India, Pak., measures for 
peaceful settlement and im- 
plementation of 1948, 1949 
resolutions, 15921 A ; Dr. 
Graham’s report (April 1958), 
5 -point plan for settlement 
submitted to Ind., Pak., Ind. 
rejection, Pak. acceptance, 
statements by Mr. Nehru, Mr. 
Noon, 16133 A ; re-arrest of 
Sheikh Abdullah, Pak. protest 
* to Security Council, 16211 C 
Kashmir, Mangla dam project 
(Pak. -held Kashmir), Indian 
protests to Sec, Col. (Aug. 
1957, Jan* 1958)* Pak, reply 
(Dot. 1957), 16188 A 
Lebanese crisis (May 1958), see 
subhdg. Lebanese Situation 
above. 

Membership, elections (Colom- 
bia, Iraq, Philippines, Sweden) 
15505 A ; (Canada, Japan, 
Panama vice Aust., Philip- 
pines, Cuba), Soviet charge of 
breach of “ gentleman’s agree- 
ment,” membership + list 
(Oct. 1957), 15818 A,* elec- 
tions (Italy, Argentina, 
Tunisia rice Sweden, Colombia, 
Iraq), membership list (1959), 
16468 C 
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Security Council. 

Oman, Arab League’s charges 
of U.K. aggression, U.N. Sec. 
Council debate, request for 
Sec. Council action rejected, 
15709 A 

Sudanese complaint of Egyp- 
tian aggression (areas north of 
22nd parallel), Sudanese, 
Egyptian statements, 16075 A 
Suez Canal, Egyptian nation- 
alization, administration and 
operation, Egypt, declaration, 
Seo. Council debates, U.S., 
French, British and Austral, 
criticisms, insistence on “ six 
principles,” 15545 A 
Tunisian-Frenoh dispute, Tun. 
Fr. appeals to Seo. Cel. (Feb. 
1958), debate adjourned (U.K. 
-U.S. good offices mission 
offer), 16203 A ; further 
French, Tunisian complaints 
(Jun. 1958), complaints with- 
drawn, 16328 A 
U.S. bomber flights, Soviet 
complaint to Seo. CJcl., debate, 
Soviet resolution withdrawn, 
re-submitted, defeated, 16166 A 
Suez Canal. 

See under Palestine Situation 
above. 

“ Summit ” Conferences. 

Seo main hdg., letter S. 

Syrian-Turkish Crisis. 

See subhdg. General Assembly 
above. 

Technical Assistance Programme 
Allocations (1957), 15505 A 
Contributions (1958), 16047 A 
SUNFED, inclusion in prog., 
16047 A 

Technical Assistance Board, 
Mekong basin, development 
project, participation, 15938 A 
Trust Territories. 

Cameroons (British), trustee- 
ship agrmt., review after 
attainment of Nigerian inde- 
pendence, 15747 A ; 16338 A 
Ruanda-Urundi, International 
Bank loan, 15692 A 
Samoa (Western), constitu- 
tional development. New 
Zealand Govt., legislation, 
16037 A 

Togoland (British), indepen- 
dence, achievement, Dr. Ham- 
marskj old’s statemt. (Annual 
report, 1956-57), 15764 A 
Togoland (French), U.N. in- 
quiry commission’s report, 
Gen. Assbly. resolution (elec- 
tions in 1958 to decide future 
status), High Commission for 
eleotlons, apptmt. (M. Dorsin- 
ville), 16047 A 

U.N. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (Unesco). 
Arid zones, research projects 
(Egypt, India, Israel, Pak.), 
16003 A 

Director-General (Vittorlno 
Yeronese vice Luther Evans), 
16526 D 

Headquarters, permanent 
(Paris), opening* 16492 O 
U.N. Emergency Force. 

See under subhdg. Palestine 
Situation above. 

Wan Waithayakon, Prince. 
Gen.* Assbly., Pres. (11th ses- 
sion), 15505 A ; 15777 A 
Hungarian revolution, invited 
by Gen. Assbly. to secure 
Soviet, Hungarian compliance 
with U.N. resolution, entry 
into Hungary refused, 15777 
' A ; 15846 F ; report to Gen. 
Assembly, 16047 A 
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Women’s Suffrage. 

Progress (U.N. Sec. Gen.’s 
annual report, 1957), 15810 E 
World Federation of United 
Nations Associations. 

Seo. Gen. (Mr. A. Pelt), 15902 B 
World Health Organization. 
Atomic radiation, study group, 
report, 15588 A 

Lung cancer, death rates (1952), 
report, 15774 A 
World Population. 

Trends (U.N. report, 1958), 
16274 C 

UNITED STATES. 

Adams, Mr. Sherman. 

Goldflne, Mr. Bernard, relations 
with, allegations, 16437 A 
Presidential assistant, resigtit,, 
16437 A 
Administration. 

Air Force, Secretary (Douglas 
vice Quarles), 15488 B 
Attorney-General (Rogers wee 
Brownell), 15836 C 
Budget, Dlreotor (Stans vice 
Brundage), 16089 E 
Civil Defence Administration, 
Administrator (Hoegh vice 
Peterson), 15636 B ; Office 
merged with Office of Defence 
Mobilization, 16328 D 
Civil Rights Division (Min. of 
Justice), creation, head, ap- 
pointment (White), 15909 A 
Commerce, Secretary (Strauss 
vice Weeks), 16449 A 
Defence and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion Office, creation, director, 
apptmt. (Hoegh), 16328 D 
Defence, Deputy Secretary 
(Quarles vice Robertson), 
15488 B ; Secretary (McElroy 
vice Wilson), 15703 B ; 

15712 B 

Defence Mobilization, Director 
(Gray vice Flemming), 15385 
0 ; Office merged with Office 
of Civil Defence Mobilization, 
16328 D 

Disarmament problems, Mr. 
Stassen’s responsibility to 
State Department, 15450 B ; 
resignation, appointment 
abolished, U.S. rep. at nego- 
tiations, apptmt. (Mr. Wads- 
worth), private advisers to 
State Dept., apptmts. (Gen. 
Gruenther, Mr. Lovett, Mr. 
McCloy, Gen. Bedell Smith), 
16046 B 

Eoonomlo Advisory Ocl., 
apptmt. (Brandt vice Davis), 
16449 A 

Eoonomlo Affairs, presidential 
assistant (Paarlberg vice 
Hauge), 16449 A 
Health, Education, Welfare, 
Secretary (Flemming vice 
Folsom), 16170 A 
Immigration prog., co-ordinator, 
apptmt. (McCollum), 15923 A 
Information Agency, Director 
(Allen vice Larson), 15857 B 
International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration, Director (Smith 
vice Hollister), 15712 B 
National Security Affairs, 
Special Assistant to President, 
apptmt. (Gray vice Cutler), 
16328 D 

NATO Council meeting (Deo., 
1957), Govt, programme, con- 
sultant, appointment (Mr. 

A dial Stevenson), 15879 A 
Navy* Secretary (Gates vice 
Thomas), 15450 B 
Presidential Assistant (Persons 
vice Adams), 16437 A 
Science, Technology, Special 
Assistant to Pres , apptmt. 
(Dr. Killian), 15859 A 
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Administration. 

Soviet propaganda, adviser on 
countering, apptmt. (Larson), 
15857 B 

Treasury, Secretary (Anderson 
vice Humphrey), 15584 C 
Afghanistan, Relations with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Af- 
ghan support, jt. statement, 
15655 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Africa. 

Nixon (Vice -Pres.), tour, report 
(Communism etc.), recom- 
mendations, 15553 A 
Agriculture. 

Surplus agricultural products, 
supply agrmt. with Brazil, 
15449 D ; supply agreement 
with Poland, 15606 D ; effect 
on Canadian wheat exports, 
Canadian concern, 15789 A; 
U.S. assurances, 15825 A ; 
new supply agreement with 
Poland, 16039 B ; disposal 
policy. Pres. Eisenhower’s 
statement (Ottawa, July 1958), 
16314 A 
Air Force. 

A-bomb, accidental dropping 
(S. Carolina), 16180 C 
Air defence, U.S. -Canadian 
integration, jt. H.Q. (Colorado 
Springs), comd. (Partridge), 
DEW line in operation, 15691 
B ; Strategic Air Command’s 
alert arrangements (” fall- 
safe ” system), details, 16166 
A ; jt. Can.-U.S. N. American 
Air Defence Command 
(NORAD), establishment, ' 
16230 B ; Canadian parity, 
approval, 16292 C 
Aircraft, new types. President 
Eisenhower’s review, 15859 A 
Azores, airfield. Port. -U.S. de- 
fence pact, renewal, 15890 B 
Command apptmts.. Third Air 
Force (Moore), 154 $8 B 
Far East Command, abolition, 
15488 B 

, Formosa, U.S. air reinforce- 
ments (Sep. 1958), 16387 A; 
16472 A 

Reorganization., 15496 A 
Secretary (Douglas vice Quarles) 
15488 B 

Staff apptmts.. Chief of Staff 
(White vice Twining), Vice- 
Chief of Staff (LeMay . vice 
White), 15488 B 
Strength (personnel* aircraft), 
(1957-58), 15496 A 
Alabama. 

Racial segregation (schools, 
transport, J eto.). Supreme 
Court’s rulings on abolition, 
enforcement. State opposition 
(Lucy case* Montgomery inci- 
dents), 15359 A ; incidents, 
15947 A, 

Alaska. 

Alaskan Statehood Bill, enact- 
ment, 16292 A; State refer- 
endum, result, 16491 A 
Albania, Relations with. 

U.S. trainer aircraft forced 
down (Berat), release, 15984 B 
American Medical Association. 
Smoking, relationship with 
death rates, .American Cancer 
Society report, U.S. Govt, 
policy statement, 15774 A 
Anderson, Mr, Robert B. 
Treasury Secretary apptmt., 
15584 O 
Antarctica* 

See main hdg., letter A. 

Anti-Trust Legislation. 

See subhdg. Monopolies below. 
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Arg entina , Relations with* 
Nison, Vice-President, Arg. 
visit, 16377 A 

UJ3. credits (transport* steel 
industry), 15512 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs* (1955- 
56), estimate (1957-58), 16246 
B 

Arkansas. 

Little Rock, Governor's action 
to prevent school racial inte- 
gration (National Guard called 
out). Governor's conflict with 
Fed, Authorities, statements, 
riots. President's prodamatn.. 
Federal troops despatched, 
Nat, Guard placed under Fed. 
command, tension relaxed, 
troop reductions, 15803 A ; 
Fed. troops, final withdrawal, 
Nat. Guard, reductions, 15916 
C ; National Guard, with- 
drawal, 16188 B ; School 
Board's petition lor suspension 
of integration, Supreme 
Court’s rejection, anti-integra- 
tion Bills passed hy Arkansas 
State legislature, high schools 
closed hy Gov. Fauhus, inte- 
gration rejected hy local refer- 
endum, attempt to operate 
high schools as private schools, 
attempt abandoned, 16433 A ; 
Supreme Court’s judgment, 
summary, 16456 A 
Racial segregation in schools. 
Little Rock, see separate 
item ; State action to hinder 
integration, 15947 A 
Armed Forces. 

U.S. forces in Europe, see main 
hdg. North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Army. 

Atomic support commands, for- 
mation, 15496 A 
Command apptmts., Korea 
(Decker), Deputy C.-1n-C., 
Europe (Palmer), 15488 B 
Far Bast Command, abolition, 
15468 B 

Girard, SJt., causing death of 
Japanese woman, U.S. right of 
trial waived, U.S. Fed. Dish. 
Court's ruling that Girard 
accountable to U.S. Federal 
Authorities only, tLS. Supreme 
Court's reversal of Federal 
District Court’s ruling, trial 
of Girard by Japanese court, 
suspended sentence, 15926 A 
Guided missiles, progress. Pres. 
Eisenhower’s review, 15859 A 
Little Rock crisis. National 
Guard called out hy Governor, 
placed under Federal com- 
mand by President, Regular 
forces despatched, reductions, 
15893 A ; Regular forces, 
final withdrawal, Nat Guard, 
reductions, 15916 C ; National 
Guard, withdrawal, 16188 B 
Staff apptmt., Vice-Chief of 
Staff (Lemnitzer vice Palmer), 

. 15488 B 

Strength (1957-58), 15496 A 
Atomic Energy and Research, 
A-bomb, accidental dropping 
(8. Carolina), 16180 C 
Atomic Energy Act (McMahon 
, Act), amendment, 16298 A 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
chairman (Ad. Strauss), re- 
tirement, membership (Mc- 
Cone), 16254 A ; chairman 
(McCone), 16297 C 
Atomic weapons, proposed U.S. 
supply to European NATO 
countries, 15285 A 
Electric power plants (Chicago, 
Santa Susana, Shippingport), 
in operation, 16017 B 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Atomic Energy and Research. 
Euratom, U.S. association, see 
subhdg. European Atomic 
Energy Community below. 
Ford prize, awards (Professor 
Bohr), 15480 D ; (Prof, de 
Hevesy), 16514 A 
Funds, Budget provision (1957- 
58), 15496 A 

International Atomic Energy 
Agency, U.S. membership. 
Senate debate, proposed reser- 
vation defeated, 15780 A; 
supply of nuclear materials, 
legislation, 15845 A 
Nuclear tests, detection, 
Geneva conference of experts, 
see under main hdg. Atomic 
Energy and Research. 

Nuclear tests, further series 
planned, 15540 A ; further 
series completed (Nevada, 
1957), new series planned, 
16012 A; total carried out 
(1945-58), figs., 16125 A ; sus- 
pension, U.S. conditional oiler 
(Aug. 1958), 16353 A ; further 
series (Pacific, Nevada, April- 
Oct. 1958), 16442 A 
Nuclear weapons, development, 
production, Pres. Eisenhower’s 
review, 15859 A 
Peaceful uses, thermo -nuclear 
power, Princeton and San 
Diego projects (“Stellarator”), 
15590 D ; U.K.-U.S. informa- 
tion exchanges, new agreemt., 
15596 Ai conferences (Cali- 
fornia, Harwell, Princeton), 
statements (controlled thermo- 
nuclear research), 15906 A ; 
controlled thermo -nuclear re- 
search, U.K. achievements 
{Zeta), U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission’s statement, 
15981 A ; fast reactors, infor- 
mation, exchange U K.-U.S. 
5-yr. argmt., 16327 B 
Peaceful uses, U.S. offer of 
fissionable material, training 
research facilities to I.A.E.A., 
15845 A 

Radio-active fall-out, virtual 
elimination achieved, 16012 A 
Secret atomic information, 
U.K.-U.S.-Can. agreement on 
release, 15315 A ; U.S.-U.K. 
information exchanges, U.S. 
complaints, A.E.A. reply, 
15531 A ; new agreement, 
15596 A ; increased U.K.-U.S. 

I exchanges forecast (Macmillan - 

I Eisenhower jt. communique, 

Oct. 1957), 15823 A ; further 
U.K.-U.S. information ex- 
changes, 15906 A ; (controlled 
thermo-nuclear research, Zeta, 
etc.), U.K., U.S. statements, 
15981 A ,* increased co-opera- 
tion in defence field, U.S. 
supply of submarine nuclear 
propulsion plant, etc., U.K.- 
U.S. agreement, 16298 A; 
agreement in force, 16327 B 
Shipping, nuclear propulsion, 
see subhdg. Shipping below. 
Submarines, nuclear propul- 
sion, U.S. experts’ visit to 
U.K., information exchange, 
15596 A ; U.S. supply of 
submarine nuclear propulsion 
plant to U.K., agrmt., 16298 
A ; U.S. fleet, figs. (1958, in 
commission, launc hing s, under 
construction, contracts), U.S.S. 
Nautilus, SJcate , voyages under 
North Pole, 16329 A; U.S.S. 
Triton , launching, 16385 B ; 
U.S.S. JSeawolf, record sub- 
merged cruise (60 days), 
16426 E 

Thermo-nuclear reactions, con- 
trol, U.K.-U.S. conferences 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 
Atomic Energy snd Research. 
(California, Harwell, Prince- 
ton), statements, 15906 A; 
U.K. achievements {Zeta), 
U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s statemt., U.S. pro- 
gramme, expansion, 15981 A ; 
Soviet-U.K.-U.S. research 
co-operation, announcements, 
16514 A 

U.S. uranium reserves, 15315 A 
Australia, Relations with. 

Civil aviation, trans-N. Amer., 
Australian flying rights, U.S.- 
Australian agreement, 15634 A 
Dollar loan, New York issue, 
16150 F ; corrigendum, 16170 
B , second New York issne, 
16465 C 

Austria, Relations with. 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
U.S. aircraft overflying Austna 
U.S. apology, 16396 B 
U.S. Loan (Alpine Montan), 
15570 B 
Baghdad Pact. 

See main hdg., letter B. 
Ballooning. 

Altitude record (19 miles). 
Major Simons, 15768 D 
Bank Rate. 

Increase, 15784 A 
Reductions, 16034 A ; 16218 
B 

Banking. 

Bank rate, see special subhdg. 
Bank reserve requirements, 
reductions, 16034 A ; 16218 B 
Belgium, Relations with. 
Aircraft, jet fighters, U.S. 
supply, 15723 A 

U.S. missiles ( Nike ), Belgian 
acceptance, 15965 A 
Bolivia, Relations with. 

Nixon, Vice-President, Bolivian 
visit, 16377 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs, (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. loans (currency stabiliza- 
tion), 15402 D 
Brazil, Relations with. 

Dulles, Mr., Brazilian visit, 
proposals for conference on 
economic development of 
Latin America, 16377 A ; joint 
communique with President 
Kubitschek, 16423 A 
Intdr- American relations,Kubit- 
schek-Eisenhower correspon- 
dence, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. guided missile tracking 
station (Fernando de Noronha) 
agreement on 5-yr. concession, 
15361 D 

U.S. loan (Brasilia, develop- 
ment), 15631 A 

U.S. surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts, supply agrmt., 15449 D 
Brownell, Mr. Herbert, Jr. 
Attorney-General, resignation, 
15836 0 
Budget. 

Details (1957-58), 15496 A 
New weapon development, “ 
allocations cut, cuts restored, 
15859 A 

Bulgaria, Relations with. 
Bulgarian journalists, U.S. ad- 
mission, 15787 B 
U.S. nationals, U.S. permission 
to visit Bulgaria in special 
cases, 15787 B 
Burma, Relations with. 

U.S. economic aid, estimate 
(1957-58), 16246 B 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Cabinet. 

(For list of apptmts. carrying 
Cabinet status see Vol. IX, 
pp. 12597 A, 12858 A.) 
Attorney-General (Rogers vice 
Brownell), 15836 C 
Commerce, Secretary (Strauss 
vice Weeks), 16449 A 
Defence, Secretary (MoElroy 
vice Wilson), 15703 B; 15712B 
Defence Mobilization, Director 
(Gray vice Flemming), Cabinet 
status granted, 15385 C ; 
Office merged with Office of 
Civil Defence Mobilization, 
director (Hoegh vice Gray), 
16328 D 

Disarmament problems. Special 
Assistant to Pres., Mr. Stassen’s 
responsibility to State Dept., 
Cabinet status retained, 15450 
B ; Mr. Staesen’s resignation. 
Cabinet apptmt. abolished, 
16046 B 

Health, Education, Welfare, 
Secretary (Flemming vice Fol- 
som), 16170 A 

Treasury, Sec. (Anderson vice 
Humphrey), 15584 O 
Cambodia, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Irrigation, Khmer Empire sys- 
tem, restoration, U.S. aid, 
15636 C 

Norodom Sihanouk, allega- 
tions of U.S. interference, Mr. 
Dulles’s denial, assurances, 
15706 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Canada, Relations with. 

Air defence, U.S. -Canadian 
integration, agrmt., 15691 B ; 
joint Can. -U.S. N. American 
Air Defence Command 
(NO RAD), establishment, 
16230 B i Canadian parity, 
approval, 16292 C 
Atomic energy, U.K.-U.S.-Can. 
agreement on release of secret 
information, 15315 A 
Canadian industry, U.S. con- 
trol, figs., 15789 A 
Can.-U.S. economic relations 
(Can. external trade, U.S. 
preponderance. Can. industry, 
U.S. penetration, control, U.S. 
agricultural disposal prog., 
effect), Mr. Howe’s, Mr. Die- 
fenbaker’s speeches, 15789 
A ; Joint Committe on Trade 
and Economic Affairs, meet- 
ing, communique, 15825 A ; 
PreS. Eisenhower’s speech 
(Ottawa, July 1958), 16314 A 
Can.-U.S. Jt* Defenoe Cttee., 
creation, 16314 A 
Eisenhower, Pres., Ottawa 
visit (July 1958)* jt. state- 
ments with Mr; Diefenbaker 
(Can. -U.S. Defence Cttee., 
creation, safeguards against 
surprise attack. Can. subsi- 
diaries of U.S. coys.), parity, 
speech (Canu-U.S* trade differ- 
ences, oil imports into U.S., 
U.S. investment in Canada, 
etc.), 16314 A 

Joint Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs, meeting 
(Washington, 1957), commu- 
nique, 15825 A 

Norman, Mr, (Can. Ambass. to 
Egypt), suicide, U.S. Senate 
Sub-committee’s allegations, 
Can. rejection, 15524 A 
North Pacific Seal Pact, 15426A 
Oil imports into U.S., restric- 
tions extended to West Coast, 
Canadian protest, 15987 B ; 
restrictions. Pres. Eisenhower's 
speech (Ottawa, July 1968), 
16314 A ♦ 



UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Canada, Relations with. 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project, see separate subhdg. 
Security information, exchange, 
Canadian request for assur- 
ances (Norman case), 15524 A 
Uranium., Canadian supply to 
U.S., 16067 B 

U.S.-Can. trade (1956-57), Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s figs., 15789 A 
Ceylon, Relations with. 

Flood disaster, U.S. aid, 16046 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Chile, Relations with. 

U.S. credits (currency stabiliz- 
ation), extension, 15513 E ; 
further extension, 16150 B , 
additional U.S. loans, 16274 D 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Geneva meetings of U.S., 
Chinose Ambassadors (1956), 
deadlock, U.S., Ch. statemts., 
further meetings, 15G67 A ; 
final meeting (Dec. 1957), dis- 
cussions to be resumed m 
Warsaw, 16379 A 
Indonesia, U.S. help to rebels, 
Chinese allegations, 16399 A 
Mid. Bast crisis (July 1958), 
anti - American demonstra- 
tions (Peking), 16333 A 
Quemoy crisis, see main hdg. 
China (Nationalist Govern- 
ment), subhdg. “ Formosa 
Strait and the Offshore 
Islands.” 

Trade, U.S. embargo, main- 
tenance, 15607 A ; 16361 A ; 
16496 B 

U.S. nationals detained in 
China, Geneva discussions 
(1956), continued detention, 
further discussions, 15667 A 
U.S. non-recognition, Mr. 
Dulles’s statement (SRATO 
Canberra meeting), 15452 A ; 
reasons (Mr. Dulles’s state- 
ment), 15667 A ; reasons (U.S. 
Govt, statomt., Aug. 1958), 
16379 A 

Warsaw meetings of U.S., 
Chinese Ambassadors, open- 
ing (14 Sep. 1058), 16387 A ; 
little progress, 16472 A 

China (Nationalist Government), 
Relations with. 

Anti-American riots (Taipeh), 
U.S, protest, 15595 C 
Quemoy crisis, see main hdg. 
China (Nationalist Govern- 
ment), subhdg. “ Formosa 
Strait and the Offshore 
Islands.” 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. support, reasons (Mr. 
Dulles’s statement), 15667 A 
Civil Aviation. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority, re- 
placement by Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, 16447 A 
Civil Aeronautics Board, funo- 
. tions curtailed, 16447 A 
Dublin - New York service, 
opened, 16289 B 
Federal Aviation Agency, crea- 
tion, administrator, apptmt. 
(Quesada), 10447 A 
Transcontinental air corridors, 
experimental system, intro- 
duction, 16208 A 
Trans-World Airlines, Califor- 
nia-U.K. service, opened, 15794 
A 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Civil Defence. 

Civil Defence Administration, 
see Administration above. 
Funds, Budget provision (1957- 
58), 15496 A 
Civil Rights. 

(See also subhdg. Negro Com- 
munity and under individual 
States.) 

Civil Rights Commission, Ad- 
ministration’s proposals (1956), 
Bill passed by E. of R., 
shelved in Senate, 15359 A ; 
Administration’s fresh propo- 
sals (1957), H. of R. approval, 
Senate amendment, compro- 
mise Bill enacted, chairman, 
members, apptmts., 15909 A ; 
appointmts. (Chairman, Han- 
nah vice Reed, etc.), 15971 D 
Colombia, Relations with. 

Nixon, Vice-Proa., Colombian 
visit, 16377 A 

U.S. economic add, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Communications. 

Baltimore road tunnel, open- 
ing, 15950 B 

St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project, see separate 
subhdg. 

Communism. 

Daily Worker, publication cea- 
sed, 15964 C 

“ Smith Act.” trials, sentences, 
max. penalties, increase, 
15740 A 

Supreme Court’s rulings on 
interpretation of 44 Smith 
Act**, Congressional ettees’. 
powers of cross-examination, 
dismissal of Govt, employees 
on security grounds, invalidity 
of State sedition laws, 15740 A 
U.S. Communist party, split 
reported. 15964 O 
CongNH. 

Alaskan Statehood Bill, enact- 
ment, 16292 A 

Anti-recession legislation (April, 
May 1958), 16199 A 
Atomic Energy Act (McMahon 
Act), amendment, 16298 A 
Civil Rights Commission, H. of 
R., Senate debates, compro- 
mise Bill, enactment, 15909 A 
44 Eisenhower Doctrine ” on 
Middle East, Congressional 
debates, Democratic criticisms 
of U.S. policy, final approval 
of amended resolution, 15417 A 
House of Representatives, elec- 
tions, results (Maine), 16436 
A ; (1058), 16516 A 
Immigration Bill, enactment, 
15923 A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Israeli-U.S. dispute 
over Israeli refusal to with- 
draw from Gaza Strip, etc.. 
Congressional opposition to 
sanctions, Pres. Elsenhower’s 
discussions with Senate lea- 
ders, 15441 A 

Latin- America, anti-American- 
ism, Senate inquiry, 16377 A 
Middle East policy, Senate 
inquiry, 15417 A 
Missile, satellite programme. 
Senate inquiry, 15859 A 
Presidential disability, constitu- 
tional implications, considera- 
tion, 16095 A 

Senate, elections, results 
(Texas), 15565 C; (Wincon- 
sin), 15743 A ; (Maine), 16436 
A ; (1958), 16516 A 
Space programmes, legislation. 
Senate Cttee., appointment, 
16157 A ; National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act passed, 
16349 C 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Congress. 

U.S. forces overseas, criminal 
jurisdiction, H. of R. Foreign 
Affairs Cttee. *s call for revision 
of arrangements (Girard case), 
President’s opposition, 15926 
A 

Constitution. 

Alaskan Statehood Bill, enact- 
ment, 16292 A 
Presidential disability, Elsen- 
hower-Nixon agreement, con- 
stitutional implications, 16095 
A 

Costa Rica, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, Costa 
Rican visit, report to U.S. 
President, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Cuba, Relations with. 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Defence. 

(See also under Air Force, Army 
and Navy.) 

Air defence, U.S.-Canadian 
integration, jt. H.Q. (Colorado 
Springs), DEW line in opera- 
tion, 15691 B ; Strategic Air 
Command’s alert arrange- 
ments (“ fail-safe ” system), 
details, 16166 A ; jt. Oan.- 
U.S. North American Air 
Defence Command (NO RAD), 
establishment, 16230 B ; Can. 
parity, approval, 16292 C 
Armed forces, strength (1957- 
58), 15496 A 

Azores, Port. -U.S. defence pact, 
renewal, 15890 B 
Canadian-U.S. Jt. Defence 
Committee, creation, 16314 A 
Defence policy. Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s statement (Budget 
message), 15496 A; U.S. 
achievements, shortcomings, 
tasks, increased expenditure 
forecast (Pres. Eisenhower’s 
“Science in National Security” 
broadcasts), 15859 A 
Expenditure (1955-56), NATO 
figs., 15336 A ; Budget pro- 
vision (1957-58), 15496 A; 
new weapon development, 
allocations cut, cuts restored, 
15859 A; (1954, 1955, re- 
vised, 1956, actual, 1957, 
forecast), NATO figs., 16006 A 
Far East and Pacific, unified 
command for land, naval, 
air forces (C.-in-C. f Pacific 
Fleet), 15488 B 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chairman 
(Twining Radford),15488B 
Missile, satellite programmes, 
Senate inquiry, 15859 A 
Petroleum imports, reduction 
on security grounds, see sub- 
hdg. Petroleum below. 

Rocket with atomic warhead 
(air to air), first launching, 

* 16012 A 

44 Science in National Security,” 
Pres. Eisenhower’s broadcasts 
(U.S. achievements, short- 
comings, future policy), 15859 
A 

Space exploration (earth satel- 
lites, moon rookets, etc.), see 
main hdg. Scientific Research, 
subhdg. “Space Exploration.” 
Strategic stockpile, value, 
future acquisition policy, 
15496 A 

U.S. forces overseas, criminal 
jurisdiction, H. of R. Foreign 
Affairs Cttee. ’s call for revi- 
sion of arrangements (Girard 
case). President’s opposition, 
15926 A 
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UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Democratic Party. 

Senate, election (Texas), result, 
Senate control, retention, 
15565 C 

Denmark, Relations with. 
Guided missiles, U.S. offer, 
Danish acceptance, 15723 A 

Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts. (Whitney, U.3£. ; 
Zelierbaoh, Italy ; Bunker, 
India; Mao Arthur, Japan), 
15344 B ; (Cannon, Morocco), 
15379 A ; (Sebald, Australia ; 
Houghton, France ; Bruce, 
W. Germany ; McLeod, Irish 
Republic ; Russell Maine, New 
Zealand ; Willis, Norway ; 
Bohlen, Philippines ; Thomp- 
son, Soviet Union), 15516 C ; 
(Peterson, Denmark), 15636 B; 
(A. Johnson to Bangkok), 
16379 A, Argentina (Beaulac), 
Austria (Matthews), Canada 
(Wigglesworth), Ceylon (Gluck, 
Berry), Nationalist China 
(Drummond), Cuba (Earl 
Smith), Greece (Riddieberger), 
Indonesia (Allison), Iraq 
(Jernegan), Lebanon (McCJin- 
tock), Malaya (Bymgton), 
Mexico (Hill), Morocco (Yost), 
Netherlands (Young), Paki- 
stan (Langley), Poland (Beam) 
Portugal (Elbrick), Rumania 
(Wharton), Sweden (Francis 
White), Tunisia (Lewis Jones), 
16561 A 

Disarmament Negotiations. 

See main headings “Summit” 
Conferences and 1 United Na- 
tions Organization. 

Dominican Republic, Relations 
with. 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Dulles, Mr. John Foster. 

Baghdad Pact, Ankara mtg., 
statements (Eisenhower doc- 
trine virtually equivalent to 
U.S. membership of Baghdad 
Pact), 16023 A 

Bermuda Conference, 15457 A 
Brazilian visit (Aug. 1958), 
proposals for economic de- 
velopment of Latin America, 
16377 A; jt. commumquO 
with President Kubitschek, 
16423 A 

China, Communist regime, U.S. 
non-recognition, reasons, state- 
ment, 15667 A 

China, Nationalist Government, 
U.S. support, reasons, state- 
ment, 15667 .A 

Disarmament, U.N. Sub -Cttee. 
meetings (London, 1957), in- 
tervention, 15941 A 
“ Eisenhower Doctrine ” on 
Middle East, Congressional 
debates, statements. Demo- 
cratic criticisms, 15417 A ; 
re-affircnafcion, 15745 A 
Eisenhower - Macmillan talks 
(Washington, Oct. 1957), par- 
ticipation, 15823 A 
Gaza Strip, Egyptian re-entry 
after Israeli withdrawal, re- 
newal of fedayeen attacks, 
discussions with Mrs. Meir 
(Washington), assurances to 
Israel, 15441 A 

Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Israeli refusal to with- 
draw from Gaza Strip and 
Gulf of Akaba, memorandum 
on U.S. policy, 15441 A 
Mollet - Pineau Washington 
visit, discussions, 15457 A 
NATO, agreement on contin- 
uous political consultation 
and procedure for settlement 
of members’ disputes, U.S. 
reservations, etatmt,, 15285 A 
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UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Dulles, Mr. John Foster. 

North. Atlantic Council mtg. 
(May 1958), attendance, 16238 
A 

Paris visit (July 1958), talks 
with Gen. de Gaulle, 16303 C 
Quemoy crisis, U.S. attitude, 
statement (4 Sep. 1958), 
1638 7 A ; further statements, 
Formosa visit, jt. communique 
with Pres. CMang Kai-shek, 
16472 A 

SEATO, Canberra mtg. (Mar. 
1957), attendance, 15452 A ; 
Manila mtg. (Mar. 1958), 
attendance, 16131 A 
Soviet Union, U.S. recognition 
(1933), reasons, statement, 
15667 A 

Spain, visit (Dec. 1957), talk 
with Gen. Franco, 15994 B 
Syrian situation, statement 
(to - affirmation of Eisenhower 
doctrine), 15745 A 
Syrian -Turkish crisis, warning 
to Soviet Union against ag- 
gression on Turkey, 15811 A 
U.S. support for U.N. (Suez, 
Hungary), North Atlantic 
Council statement, 15285 A 
Earth Satellites. 

See main hdg. Scientific Re- 
search, sub -heading “ Space 
Exploration.” 

Ecuador, Relations with. 

Nixon, Vice-Pres., Ecuador 
visit, 16377 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Education. 

Four-year development prog.. 
President’s proposals, 16014 A 
Pulbright Agreements (U.K.- 
U.S. student exchanges), 10- 
year extension, 16424 D ; 
(Spanish-UJS. student ex- 
changes), signature, 16476 D 
Modem languages. Federal aid, 
legislation, 16392 A 
Racial segregation in schools, 
see subhdg. Negro Community 
below. 

School building programme, 
acceleration. Pres. Elsen- 
hower’s proposal, 15496 A 
School populations (White, 
Negro), Southern States (Sep. 
1957), figs., 15947 A 
Scientific education, President 
Eisenhower on need for ex- 
pansion C* Science in National 
Security” broadcasts), 15859 
A ; Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers, report. Govt.’s 
4-year development prog., 
16014 A ; Federal aid, legisla- 
tion, 16392 A 

Soviet education, U.S. survey, 
16014 A 

Teachers (Science, modem lan- 
guages), Federal aid, legisla- 
tion, 16392 A 
Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Akaba, Gulf of, freedom of 
navigation, U.S. affirmation, 
15648 B ; 15657 O 
Anglo-French Intervention In 
Egypt, U.S. policy, Mr. 
Nixon’s statement, 15297 A 
Egyptian deportation of state- 
less Jews, U.S. representa- 
tions, 15389 A 

Israeli military operations agsfc. 
Egypt, U.S.-Tsraeli dispute 
over Israeli refusal to with- 
draw from Gaza Strip and 
Gulf of Akaba, Israeli with- 
drawal, take-over by UNEF, 
Egyptian re-entry, Dulles- 
Meir Washington talks, U.S. 
assurances to Israel, 15441 A 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Egypt, Relation® with. 

Richards mission (Eisenhower 
doctrine), Egyptian attitude 
towards, 15655 A 
Suez Canal, re-opening, U.S.- 
Egyptian talks, breakdown, 
administration and operation, 
Egyptian declaration, U.S. 
criticism, payment of dues to 
Egypt “ under protest,” right 
of passage, Israeli -Egyptian 
dispute, Mr. Dulles’s state- 
ment, 15545 A 

Suez Canal, right of passage, 
U.S. Govt, view (free to all 
nations), 15648 B 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), 16246 B 
U.S. Slid. East policy. Pres. 
Nasser’s condemnation, 15745 
A 

Eisenhower Doctrine for Middle 
East. 

See subhdg. Middle East below. 
Eisenhower, President Dwight D. 
Adenauer, Dr., Gettysburg 
talks, jt. statement, 15580 A 
Bermuda Conference, 15457 A 
Budget (1957-58), message, 
15496 A 

Can. -U.S. economic difficulties, 
Ottawa speech (July 1958), 
16314 A 

China, trade, export controls, 
views, 15607 A 

Congress messages, “ State of 
the Union ” (1957), 15350 A ; 
“ State of the Union ” (1958), 
16001 A ; Education, 16014 A; 
National Aeronautics, Space 
Agency, creation urged, 16157 
A ; Unemployment benefits, 
16199 A; Lebanon, landing of 
U.S troops, 16305 A 
de Gaulle, investiture as French 
Prime Minister, congratulatory 
message, 16303 C 
Disarmament, Bulganin-Eisen- 
hower correspondence, 15517 
A; (Dec. 1957, Jan. 1958), 
15975 A; 16069 A 
European oil shortage (Middle 
East crisis), appeal for in- 
creased U.S. oil supplies to 
Europe, U.S. oil companies* 
response, 15386 A 
Health, cerebral attack (Nov. 
1957), recovery, 15894 A ; 
Presidential disability, Eisen- 
hower-Nixon agreement, con- 
stitutional implications, 16095 
A 

Hungary, Nagy, Maleter execu- 
tions, denunciation, 16231 A 
Inter -American relations, cor- 
respondence with Pres. Kubit- 
schek (Brazil), 16377 A 
International Development 
Association, creation, Inter- 
national Bank, International 
Monetary Fund, expansion, 
proposals, 16403 A 
Israel military operations agst. 
Egypt, Israeli refusal to with- 
draw from Gaza Strip, etc., 
discussions with Senate lea- 
ders, support for U.N. " pres- 
sure ” on Israel, broadcast, 
Mr . Ben-Gurion’s reply, 15441 
A 

Kishi - Eisenhower talks, com- 
munique, 15658 A 
Lebanon, landing of U.S. troopB 
statement, Congress message, 
16305 A 

Little Rock crisis, exchanges 
with Governor Faubus, state- 
ments, proclamation. Federal 
troops despatched, 15803 A 
Macmillan - Eisenhower talks 
(Washington, Oct. 1957), Jt. 
statement (interdependence 
of free world, scientific, nuclear 
research, co-operation, etc.), 
15823 A 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Eisenhower, President Dwight D. 
Middle East, request for Con- 
gressional authority to, pro- 
teofc Middle East countries 
against Communist aggression, 
proposals for U.S. military 
and economic aid, 15305 A ; 
Congressional debates, appro- 
val of amended resolution, 
15417 A 

Mid. Bast crisis, speech to U.N. 
Gen. Assbly. (Aug. 1958), six- 
point peace plan for Mid. East, 
16365 A 

Mollet - Pineau Washington 
visit, discussions, 15457 A 
Nehru, Mr., Washington dis- 
cussions, joint statement, 
15410 A 

North Atlantic Council, Heads 
of Governments meeting (Dec. 

1957) , statement, 15965 A 
Nuclear tests, reply to M. 

Nehru’s appeal for cessation, 
16012 A ; Soviet suspen- 
sion, statement, Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev correspondence, 
16125 A 

Petroleum imports, call for 
voluntary cut (1957), 15779 C 
President, inauguration, 15335 
A 

Presidential disability, Eisen- 
hower-Nixon agreement, con- 
stitutional implications, 16095 
A 

Quemoy crisis, U.S. attitude, 
broadcast (11 Sep. 1958), cor- 
respondence with M. Khrush- 
chev, 16387 A ; 16472 A 
Racial segregation, Negro 
leaders’ invitation to speak In 
Southern city, 15359 A ; 
refusal, 15428 B 
Recession, statement, Congress 
messages (Feb., Mar. 1958), 
16199 A 

Sand, King, Washington dis- 
cussions, 15450 A 
“ Science in National Security ” 
(U.S. achievements, short- 
comings, need for pooling 
international scientific re- 
sources, etc.), broadcasts, 
15859 A 

** Summit ” conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Tun.-Fr. dispute, messages to 
Pres. Bourguiba, M. Gaillard, 
16203 A 

U.S.-Soviet trade, correspon- 
dence with M. Khrushchev, 
16385 C 

Visits (Canada), 16314 A 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton. 

Central American tour (July 

1958) , interim report to U.S. 
Pres., 16377 A 

Elections. 

Gubernatorial elections (1956), 
Rhode Island result, 15335 
A; (1957), New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, results, 15896 A ,* 
(Maine), 16436 A; (1958), 
16516 A 

House of Representatives, re- 
sults (Maine), 16436 A ; (1958) 
16516 A 

Mayoral (New York City, New 
York State, Connecticut), 
15896 A 

Presidential election (1956), 
popular vote, final figs., elec- 
toral College voting, 15335 A 
Senate elections (Texas), result, 
15565 C ; (Winconsin), result, 
15743 A ,* (Maine), 1643^ A ; 
(1958), 16516 A 
Electricity. 

Atomic power plants (Chicago, 
Santa Susana, Shippingport), 
in operation, 16017 B 
St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project, see separate 
subhdg. 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

El Salvador, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, El 
Salvador visit, report to U.S. 
President, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Emigration. 

Canada, U.S. emigrants to, 
figs. (1957), 16054 C 
Employment. 

See subhdg. Labour and Man- 
power below. 

Ethiopia, Relations with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Eth. 
support. Joint communiqu6, 
15655 A 

Nixon (Vice-Pres)., visit, 15553 
A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), 16246 B 
European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. 

U.S. association, 3-man Com- 
mittee’s U.S. visit, jt. com- 
munique, 15393 A; U.S. repre- 
sentative, apptmt. (Butter- 
worth), 1C092 A ; working 
party’s discussions, 16202 E 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

U.S. representative, re-apptmt. 
(Butterworth), 16092 A 
European Economic Community. 
U.S. representative, apptmt. 

(Butterworth), 16092 A 
Export-Import Bank. 

Argentina, $100 million oredit, 
15512 A 

Brazil, $10 million loan, 15631 
A 

Chile, $15 million loan, 16274 D 
Finland, $14 million loan, 
16316 C 

France, $78 £ million loan 
(airliner purchase), 15824 B 
Philippines, $75 million loan, 
16313 O 

Poland, $30 million credit, 
15606 D 

U.K., $500 million oredit, formal 
agreement, 15416 D ; pro- 
posed U.K. withdrawals, 
15770 A; U.K. withdrawal 
($250 million), 15840 A ; un- 
drawn balance, credit ex- 
tended (1 year), 16045 A 
Faubus, Governor Orval. 

Little Rock, action to prevent 
school racial integration, con- 
flict with Federal Court, Pres., 
statements, 15803 A ; anti- 
integration legislation signed, 
high schools closed, referen- 
dum on integration ordered, 
16433 A 

Financial and Monetary Policy. 
Anti-inflationary measures. 
Govt, group, creation, 15784 A 
Banks, reserve requirements, 
reductions, 16034 A 
Stook margin requirements, 
reduction, 16034 A 
Finland, Relations with. 

U.S. $14 million loan, 10316 C 
Flemming, Dr. Arthur S. 

Defence Mobilization, Director, 
resignation, 15385 0 
Health, Education, Welfare, 
Secretary, apptmt., 16170 A 

Florida. 

Racial segregation on public 
transport, Supreme Court’s 
rulings on abolition, enforce- 
ment, State opposition, 16359 
* A ; in schools, State action to 
hinder integration, 15947 A 
Folsom, Mr. Marion B. 

Health, Education, Welfare, 
Sec., resignation, 16170, A 
Ford Foundation. 

London University, grants, 
16447 B 



UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Ford Foundation. 

Oxford University, historic 
buildings repair appeal, 
grant, 16347 A 
Poland, grant, 15638 C 
Ford Motor Company. 

Atoms for Peace prizes, awards 
(Prof. Bohr), 15480 D ; (Prof, 
de Hevesy), 16514 A 
Foreign Aid Programme. 

(Soo also subhdgs. individual 
countries, relations with.) 
Economic aid, figs. (1955-56), 
(1956-57), estimate (1957-58), 
16246 B 

Funds, Budget provision (1957* 
58), 15496 A 

U.S. foreign aid (military and 
economic), Cttee. of inquiry, 
appointment, 16547 D 

Foreign Service. 

See Diplomatic Service above. 

Foreign Travel. 

Bulgaria, restrictions modified, 
15787 B 

Middle East Countries, re- 
strictions on travel lifted, 
15523 D 

France, Relations with. 

Algerian insurrection, U.S. 

Govt, attitude, 15648 B 
Anglo-French intervention In 
Egypt, U.S. policy, Mr, 
Nixon's statement, 15297 A 
Atlantic alliance, Mr. Nixon’s 
reaffirmation, 15297 A 
Atomic weapons, Fr. intention 
to possess, (de Gaullo-Dullcs 
talks), 16303 C 

Defence inventions, exchange 
agreemt., 15723 A 
Dulles, Mr., Paris visit (July 
1958), Jt. communique with 
Gen. do Gaulle, 16303 0 
German reunification, Western 
Powers* working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 
Mollet * Eisenhower discussions 
(Washington), jt. communique 
15457 A 

Ptneau, M.» Washington visit 
(Tunisia, etc.), 15883 A 
Tunisia, U.S. arms supply, 
French resentment, statemts. 
by M. Gaillard, U.S. Govt., M. 
Pineau’s Washington visit, 
15883 A ; Tun.-Fr. dispute, 
Sakhiet bombing, U.S. reac- 
tion, U.K.-U.S. good offices 
mission (Boeley, Murphy), 
negotiations, Pres. Eisen- 
hower's letter to M. Gaillard, 
16203 A 

U.S. loan (airliner purchase), 
15824 B 

U.S. military aid to Franoe, 
Arab States request for sus- 
pension, U.S. rejection, 15648 
B 

Western Union, Commercial 
cables, cable services in F rance, 
French take-over, 15648 E 
Franchise. 

Voting age, lowering, President 
Eisenhower's proposal, 15496A 
Georgia. 

Racial segregation in sob pole, 
State Legislature^ condemna- 
tion of Supreme Court ruling, 
15359 A; State action to 
hinder integration, 15947 A 
Germany (Eastern), Relations 
With. 

East Berlin, militia parade, 
Western Powers' protest, 
15358 B 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Adenhuer - Eisenhower talks, 
jt. statement, 15580 A 
Adenauer, Dr., U.S. Senate, 
address, 15580 A 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Germany (Western), Relations 

with. 

Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities In E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchev's speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt.'s 
proposals, 16505 A ; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six -months’ time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

German re-unification, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
M. Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A; Bundestag resolu- 
tion (July 1958), W. German 
Government's proposals (Sep.) 
to Franco, Soviet Union, 
U.K., U.S. for 4 -Power com- 
mission, E. German counter- 
proposals, Soviet supporting 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
Fr., U.K., U.S. replies (support 
for W. German proposals), 
second Bundestag resolution 
(Oct.), Adenauer-Smimov 
mtgs., Soviet-W. German note 
exchanges, 16505 A 
German reunification, Western 
Powers’ working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 

Support costs, continued Ger- 
man contributions, agreement 
(1956-57), Fr.-U.K.-U.S. re- 
quest for extension (1957-58), 
15285 A; German contribu- 
tion (1957-58), agreement, 
15723 A; (1958-59), U.S. 
request, W. German counter- 
proposal, 16238 A 
U.S. economic aid (W. Berlin), 
figs. (1955-56), (1956-57), esti- 
mate (1957-58), 16246 B 
U.S. missiles, W. German - 
U.S. disoussions, 15965 A ; 
W. German purchase ( Matador , 
Nike, etc.), 16141 A 
Ghana, Relations with. 

Nixon (Vlce-Pres.),vl8lt,15553 A 
Nkrumah, Dr., Ghanaian 
Prime Minister, U.S. visit, jt. 
statement with Pres. Eisen- 
hower (U.S. economic aid, 
etc.), 16382 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1956- 

57) , estimated 957-58), 16246B 
Volta river project, U.S. aid in 

plan revision, 16382 A 

Goldfine, Mr. Bernard. 

Adams, Mr. Sherman, relations 
with, allegations, 16437 A 
Gray, Mr. Gordon. 

Defence Mobilization, Director, 
apptmt., 15385 C; resigna- 
tion, 16328 D 

National Security Affairs, 
Special Assistant to President, 
appointment, 16328 D 
Greece, Relations with. 

Cyprus. Radcliffe constitutional 
proposals, U.S. attitude, 15469 
A 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Gr. 
support, Joint communique, 
15655 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 

58) , 16246 B 

U.S. missiles {Nike) t Greek 
acceptance, 15989 B 
Warships, U.S. loan, 15723 A 
Guatemala, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, Guate- 
malan visit, report to U.S. 
President, 16377 A 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Guatemala, Relations with. 

U.S. economic aid, figs, (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Guggenheim Foundation. 

Awards, international, 1958 
(Mir6), 16488 B 
Haiti, Relations with. 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), 16246 B 
Hoegh, Mr. Leo. 

Defence and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion, Director, appointment, 
16328 D 

Honduras, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, Hond. 
visit, report to U.S. President, 
16377 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
House of Representatives. 

See subhdg. Congress above. 
Humphrey, Mr. George M. 
Treasury Secretary, resigna- 
tion, 15584 C 
Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian air attaeh.6, U.S. 

expulsion, 15661 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, Mr. Nixon's 
condemnation, 15297 A 
MIndszenty, Cardinal, activities 
from U.S. legation, Hungarian 
allegations, U.S. denials, 15661 
A 

Refugees, numbers admitted to 
U.S., figs. (Oct. 1956-Jan. 
1958), 16054 C ; admissions 
to U.S., figs, (to Oct. 1958), 
16497 A 

U.S, Legation, personnel re- 
duction, Hungarian request, 
U.S. rejection, 15587 B 
U.S. military, air attaches, 
Hungarian expulsion, 15661 A 
U.S. Minister, recall, 15661 A | 
Iceland, Relations with. 

U.S. air base (Keflavik), reten- 
tion of U.S. forces, agreement, 
35300 B 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1956- 
5 7 ), estimate ( 1 95 7 -58), 1 6246B 
Immigration. 

Fingerprinting for alien visitors, 
relaxation, 15809 C ; 15923 A 
Immigration Bill, Administra- 
tion’s proposals, Congress 
amendment, enactment, 15923 
A 

Indonesian repatriates, 10,000 
to emigrate to U.S., 16518 B 
India, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Eisenhower -Nehru Washington 
discussions, jt. statement, Mr. 
Nehru’s broadcast, 15410 A 
Ind.-Pak. dispute, President 
Eisenhower’s views, 15756 A 
Kashmir, Indo -Pakistani dis- 
pute, U.N. Security Council 
resolution for plebiscite under 
U.N. auspices, U.S. support, 
15381 A 

Kashmir, Mangla dam project 
(Pak.-held Kashmir), U.S. 
firm's participation, Indian 
protest, 16133 A 
U.S. oconomio aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Indonesia, Relations with. 

Arms, U.S. supply, initial 
delays, eventual supply agree- 
ment, 16399 A 

Indonesian rebellion, U.S. aid 
to rebels, Indonesian Govt.’s 
allegations, U.S. denial of 
official aid, U.S. attitude (Mr. 
Dulles's statements), Indo- 
nesian-U.S. tension, reconcilia- 
tion, 16399 A 
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UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Indonesia, Relations with. 
Territorial waters, extension, 
Indonesian claim, U.S. rejec- 
tion, 16043 A 

U.S. economic aid. figs. (1966- 
56), (1956-57), estimate <1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Industrial Production. 

Indices (Dec. 1956-Mar. 1958), 
16199 A 

Information Services. 

Information Agency, Director 
(Allen vice Larson), 15857 B 
Soviet propaganda, adviser on 
countering, apptmt. (Larson), 
15857 B 

Internal Security. 

Fingerprinting for alien visitors, 
relaxation, 15809 C; 15926 A 
Miller, Mr. A., contempt of 
Congress, conviction, 15938 B; 
conviction quashed, 16363 B 
Norman case. Senate Sub- 
committee’s allegations. Can. 
rejection, 15524 A 
“ Smith Act", trials, sentences, 
max. penalties, increase, 

15740 A 

Soviet espionage, alleged spy 
ring arrested (Soble, Mrs. 
Soble, Albam), 15375 D ; 
trials, sentences (Soble, Mrs. 
Soble, Albam, Abel, French), 
15855 A 

Supreme Court’s rulings on 
interpretation of ** Smith 
Act", Congressional ct tees’, 
powers of cross-examination, 
dismissal of Govt, employees 
on security grounds, invalidity 
of State sedition laws, 15740 A 
International Co-operation 
Administration . 

Economic Development Fund, 
loans (Chile, $10 million), 
16274 D 

Foreign economic aid, figs. 
(1955-56), (1956-57), estimate 
(1957-58), 16246 B 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Iraqi 
support, Joint communique, 
15655 A 

Iraqi revolution, evacuation of 
U.S. nationals from Baghdad, 
16305 A ; U.S. arms deliveries, 
resumption, 16520 A 
Republican Government, U.S. 
recognition, 16324 D 
Telecommunications, road, de- 
velopment plans (Baghdad 
Pact), U.S. financial grants, 
15617 A; 15655 A; further 
U.S. grant, 16023 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1958-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Irish Republic, Relations with. 
Civil aviation, Dublin-New 
York service opened, Aerlinte 
EHreann, U.S. capital partici- 
pation, 16289 B 
U.S. economic aid, use of 
counterpart funds, agreement 
(cultural relations), 15515 C 
Israel, Relations with. 

Akaba, Gulf of, freedom of 
navigation, U.S. affirmation, 
15648 B; 15657 C 
Economic and technical aid, 
resumption, 15556 C 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Israeli support, 15584 B; 
Richards mission, Isr. support, 
Israeli statement, 15655 A 
Israeli military operations agst. 
Egypt, Israeli refusal to with- 
draw from Gaza Strip and 
Gulf of Akaba, Mr. Dulles’s 
memorandum on U.S. policy, 
Israeli counter-proposals, 
Pres. Eisenhower’s support 
for U.N. “ pressure " on 
1 Israel, U.S. Congressional 
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UNTIED STATES (eont.) , 

Israel, Relations with. 

opposition, Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
insistence on U.N. guarantee 
against Egyptian blockade 
and fedayeen attacks, final 
Israeli withdrawal, take-over 
by UNEF, statements by Mr. 
Ben-Grurion and Mrs. Meir, 
Knesset approval, Egyptian 
re-entry* into Gaza Strip, 
Dulles-Meir Washington talks, 
U.S. assurances to Israel, 
15441 A 

Jordan, U.S. airlift over Israeli 
territory (July 1958), Israeli 
protests, flights discontinued, 
16388 A 

Suez Canal, right of passage, 
U.S. Govt, view (free to all 
nations), 15648 B 
UJS. economic aid, figs. (1955- 

56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Italy, Relations with. 

Faufani, Signor, Washington 
visit, jt. statement with Pres. 
Eisenhower, 16421 A 
Nixon (Vice -Pres.), visit,15553A 
Nuclear power plant, U.S. 

contract award, 16422 B 
Somalia, U.S. economic aid, 
figs. (1955-56), (1956-57), esti- 
mate (1957-58), 16246 B 
Jamestown. 

Festival (350th anniversary of 
first British settlement in 

N. America), 15827 D ; Eliza- 
beth, Queen, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, visit, 15828 A 

Japan, Relations with. 

Atomic reactor (experimental), 
U.S. supply, in operation, 
16266 A 

Girard, Sjt., causing death of 
Japanese woman, U.S. right of 
trial waived, U.S. Fed. Dist. 
Court’s ruling that Girard 
accountable to U.S. Federal 
Authorities cmly, U.S. Supreme 
Court’s reversal of Fed. Dist. 
Court's ruling, trial of Girard 
by Japanese court, suspended 
sentence, 15926 A 
Kishi, Mr., Washington talks, 
communique (U.S. -Japanese 
relates.* co-operation), 15658 A 
North Pacific Seal Pact, 15426A 
Nuclear tests, Japanese call for 
suspension rejected, Matsu- 
shita mission, 15540 A 
Okinawa, see main hdg., letter 

O. 

Security, U.S.-J&P Committee, 
creation, 15756 D 
Uranium, U.S. supply to Japan, 
agreement, 16266 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. troops in Japan, reduc- 
tion, U.S. air-bases, handing 
over, announcements, 15658 
A ; U.S.-Jap. Committee, 
creation, 15756 D 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Chairman (Twining vice Rad- 
ford), 15488 B 

Joint Federal-State Action Cttee 
Creation, 15717 A 
Jordan, Relations with. 

Akaba, Gulf of, freedom of 
navigation, U.S. affirmation, 
15648 B ; 15657 C 
Economic aid, U.S. offer, 
acceptance, 15561 A; further 
U.S. grant, 15660 B 
Eisenhower doctrine, ’Richards 
mission, Jordan attitude to- 
wards, 15561 -A 

Iraqi revolution, King Hussein’s 
appeal to U.S. for mil. aid, see 
main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, sub-heading. 
"Jordanian Situation.” 


UNITED STATES (eont.) 

Jordan, Relations with. 
Jordanian internal crisis, U.S e 
Sixth Fleet, demonstration in 
Levant, 15561 A 
Military aid, U.S. grant, 15660 
B ; U.S. arms airlift, Jor- 
danian statement, 15745 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Kentucky. 

Racial segregation in schools. 
Supreme Court’s ruling on 
abolition, enforcement, State 
opposition, riots, 15359 A ; 
integration, progress, 15947 A 
Killian, Dr, James R. 

Science, Technology, Special 
Asst, to Pres., appointment, 
15859 A ; report ( Introduction 
to Outer Space), 16157 A 
Korea. 

For events relating to Korea 
as a whole see main hdg. 
Korean Armistice. 

Korea (North), Relations with. 
Trade, U.S. embargo, main- 
tenance, 16361 A ; 16496 B 
Korea (South), Relations with. 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Ku Klux Xian. 

See subhdg. Negro Community. 
Labour and Manpower. 
Anti-recession measures (funds 
for housing, roads, defence 
contracts, tax relief, etc.), 
16199 A ; (further reductions 
In Fed. Res. Bank rates. Bank 
reserve requirements), 16218 B 
Employment, figs. (Feb.-April 
1958), 16199 A 

Unemployment benefits, ex- 
tensions, 16199 A 
Unemployment, figs. (Dec. *57- 
April ’58), 16199 A 
Laos, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Pathet Lao negotiations, Lao- 
tian Government attitude, 
U.S. support, 15672 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), 16246 B 
Lebanon, Relations with. 
Economic aid, U.S, grant, 
15655 A 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Leb. 
support, joint statement, 
15655 A 

Lebanese crisis, landing of U.S. 
troops, etc., see main hdg. 
United Nations Organization, 
subhdg. "Lebanese Situation ” 
Murphy, Mr., Lebanon visit, 
16305 A * 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56>, (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Legislation. 

" Smith Act”, max. penalties, 
increase approved, 15740 A 
Liberia, Relations with. 

Nixon (Vice-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Libya, Relations with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission. Lib. 
support, communique, 15655 A 
Nixon (Vice-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. financial aid (Libyan 
Development Agency, 1958- 
63), agreement, 16202 B 
Little Rock. 

See under subhdg. Arkansas. 


UNITED STATES (eont.) 

Louisiana. 

Racial segregation (schools, 
parks, etc.). Supreme Court’s 
rulings on abolition, enforce- 
ment, State opposition, R.C. 
Church’s attitude, 15359 A ; 
schools, integration ordered by 
New Orleans Fed. Court of 
Appeal, 15947 A 
McCarthy, Senator Joseph R. 

Death, 15743 A 
McCone, Mr. John A. 

Atomic Energy Commission, 
member, 16254 A ; chairman, 
16297 C 

McElroy, Mr. Neil. 

Defence Secretary, apptmt., 
15703 B; 15712 B 
NATO Defence Ministers’ mtg. 
(April 1958), attendance, 
16238 A 

Quemoy crisis, Formosa visit, 
16472 A 

U.K.-U.S. defence talks (Wash- 
ington, Sep. 1958), jt. state- 
ment with Mr. Sandy s, 16438 B 
Maine. 

Congressional elections, (result) 
16436 A 

Governor (Clauson vice Muskie), 
16436 A 

Mexico, Relations with. 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 

56) , (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Middle East. 

(See also under individual 
countries, relations with ) 
Anglo-French intervention in. 
Egypt, U.S. policy, Mr. 
Nixon’s statements, 15297 A 
Eisenhower doctrine, Presi- 
dnet’s request for Congres- 
sional authority to protect 
Middle East countries against 
Communist aggression, pro- 
posals for U.S. military and 
economic aid, international 
reactions, 15305 A; Congres- 
sional debates, Mr. Dulles’s 
statements, Demoe. criticisms 
of U.S. Middle East policy, 
Congressional approval of 
amended resolution, 15417 
A ; Richards, Mr., mission to 
Middle East, N. Africa, J or dan- 
ian attitude towards, 15561 A; 
tour details, statements, finan- 
cial allocations, 15655 A ; Mr. 
Dulles’s re -affirmation (Syrian 
situation), 15745 A ; virtually 
equivalent to U.S. member- 
ship of Baghdad Pact, Mr. 
Dulles’s statement (Ankara, 
Jan. 1958), 16023 A 
Mid. East crisis (Jul., Aug. 
1958), Pres. Eisenhower’s six- 
point peace plan (U.N. Gen. 
Assbly. speech), 16365 A 
U.S. Mid. East policy (1946- 

57) , Senate inquiry, 15417 A 
Miller, Mr. Arthur. 

Contempt of Congress, oonvio- 
tion, 15938 B ; conviction 
quashed, 16363 B 
Missiles. 

See main hdg. Scientific Re- 
search, and subhdg. Defence 
above. 

Monopolies. 

du Pout-General Motors, viola- 
tion of anti-trust act. Supreme 
Court ruling, 15653 A 
Moon Rockets. 

See main hdg. Scientific Re- 
search, subhdg. " Lunar Ex- 
ploration.” 

Morocco, Relations with. 
Economic aid, agrmt,, 15544 B 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Riohards mission, Mor. 
support, statements, 15655 A 
Mohammed V, King, U.S. 
visit, jt. statement with Pres. 
Eisenhower, 15948 A 


UNITED STATES (eont.) 

Morocco, Relations with. 

Nixon (Vice-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1956- 

57) , 16246 B 
Murphy, Mr, Robert* 

Lebanese crisis (July 1958), 
Mid. East mission, 16305 A ; 
16333 A 

Tunisian - French dispute (Feb. 
1958), mediator, appointment, 
16203 A 

Muscat and Oman, Relations with. 
Oman, Imam’s revolt, Sultan’s 
operations, U.K. mil. support, 
U.S. Govt, statement, 15709 A 
Mutual Security Programme. 
(See also subhdgs. “ Jordan, 
etc., Relations with.”) 
Director, apptmt. (Smith vice 
Hollister), 15712 B 
Funds, Budget provision (1957- 

58) , 15496 A 

National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

Council, members (President 
Eisenhower, Dulles, McElroy, 
Glennan, McCone, Doolittle, 
Burden, Waterman, Bronk), 
16405 A 

Creation urged by President 
Eisenhower, 16157 A ; crea- 
tion, 16349 C 

Director (Glennan), 16349 C 
National Debt. 

Figs. (1956-58), 15496 A 
National Geographic Society* 
Medal, award (Duke of Edin- 
burgh), 15828 A 
Navy. 

Bahamas, combined naval re- 
search stations, U.Ki-U.S. 
agreement, 15829 B 
Carrier catapult, U.K. design, 
adoption, 15723 A 
Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Burke re-appointed, 
15488 B 

Far East, U.S. Seventh Fleet, 
reinforcement (Sep. 1958), 
16387 A; 16472 A 
International naval review 
(Hampton Roads, Virginia), 
15827 D 

Modernization (guided missiles, 
atomic submarines, etc,). 
Pres. Eisenhower’s review, 
15859 A 

Nuclear propulsion, U.S. ex- 
perts’ visit to U.K., informa- 
tion exchange, 15596 A 
Secretary (Gates vice Thomas), 
15450 B 

Ships, strength, organization 
(1957-58), 15496 A 
Strength (1957-58), 15496 A 
Submarines, nuclear-powered, 
U.S. supply of propulsion 
plant to U.K., agrmt., 16298 
A ; U.S. fleet, figs. (1958, In 
commission, launchings, under 
construction, contracts), U.S.S 
Nautilus, Skate, voyages under 
North Pole, 16329 A ; U.S.S. 
Triton , launching, 16385 B ; 
U.S.S. Seawolf, record sub- 
merged cruise (60 days),16426E 
Negro Community. 

Civil Rights Commission, Ad- 
ministration’s proposals (’56), 
shelved in CongTesS, 15359 A ; 
Administration’s fresh propo- 
sals (1957 V H. of R, approval, 
Senate amendment, compro- 
mise Bill, enactment, chair- 
man, members, appointmts., 
15909 A ; apptmts, (Chair- 
man, Hannah vice Reed, etc.), 
15971 D 

Eisenhower, Pres., Negro lea- 
ders* invitation to speak in 
, Southern city, 15359 A; 
rejection, 15428 B 



UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Negro Community* 

Ku Klux Klan, disbandment 
ordered, 16127 B 
Ku Klux Klan, Mux ton rally 
dispersed by Red Indians, 
sentences on leaders, 16127 B 
National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Coloured People, 
Southern States' counter- 
measures, 15359 A ; 15947 A ; 
Arkansas State repressive 
legislation, 16433 A 
Public parks, etc.. Supreme 
Court’s ruling against racial 
segregation. Southern States* 
opposition, 15359 A 
Racial discrimination, ending 
imperative (Nixon report on 
African tour), 15553 A 
Schools, Supreme Court's ruling 
against racial segregation, en- 
forcement, Southern Congress- 
men's protest. Southern States’ 
counter-measures, riots in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, 
15359 A ; Little Rock, Gover- 
nor’s action to prevent racial 
integration (National Guard 
called out). Governor's conflict 
with Fed. Authorities, state- 
ments, riots. President's pro- 
clamation, Fed. troops des- 
patched, Nat. Guard plaoed 
under Fed command, tension 
relaxed, troop reductions, 
15803 A ; Fed. troops, final 
withdrawal, National Guard, 
reductions, 15916 C; racial 
desegration, progress (1957), 
counter-measures in S. States, 
15947 A; Little Rook, Na- 
tional Guard, withdrawal, 
16188 B ; Little Rock, School 
Board’s petition for suspension 
of integration. Supreme Court’s 
rejection, anti-integration Bills 
passed by Arkansas State 
legislation, high schools closed 
by Gov. Fanbus, integration 
rejected by local referendum, 
attempt to operate high schools 
as private schools, attempt 
abandoned, 16433 A ; Supreme 
Court's judgment, summary, 
16456 A 

Transport, Supreme Court’s 
ruling against racial segrega- 
tion on internal State trans- 
port, enforcement, Southern 
States’ opposition, 15359 A 

Nepal, Relations with. 

U.S. economic aid, 15449 C; 
(road construction), 15986 B , 
figs. (1955-56), (1956-57), esti- 
mate (1957-58), 16246 B ; 
(development projects), 16424 
C ; (telecommunications), 
16557 C 

Netherlands, Relations with. 
Indonesian repatriates, 10,000 
to emigrate to U.S,, 16518 B 
U.S. economic aid, revised 
agreement on use of counter- 
part funds, 15510 B 
U.S. missiles (I.R.B.M., Honest 
John , etc.), Noth, acceptance, 
15905 A ; 16006 A 

New Jersey. 

Governor, Mr. R. B. Meyner, 
re -election, 15896 A 
State Legislature elections, 
Democratic victory, 15896 A 

New York. 

Elizabeth, Quepn, Duke of 
Edinburgh, visit, 15828 A 
Mayor, Mr. R. E. Wagner, 
re-election, 15896 A 
Population (1957), prelim, figs , 
15705 B ; final figs., 15821 C 
State Governor (Rockefeller 
vice Hardman), 16516 A 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Nicaragua, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Milton, Nicara- 
guan visit, report to U.S. 
President, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1950-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Nixon, Vice-Pres. Richard M. 
African tour, report (Com- 
munism etc.), recommenda- 
tions, 15553 A 
Italy, visit, 15553 A 
Latin - American tour (April, 
May 1958), hostile reception in 
Peru, Venezuela, 16377 A 
Presidential disability, Eisen- 
hower-Nixon agreement, con- 
stitutional implications, 16095 
A 

U.S. foreign policy, speech 
(Middle East, Hungary, re- 
affirmation of Atlantic alli- 
ance), 15297 A 

Vice-President, inauguration, 
15335 A 

Norway, Relations with. 

Guided missiles, U.S offer, 
Norweg. acceptance, 15723 A 
Okinawa. 

See main hdg., letter O. 
Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation, Relations 
with. 

Norwegian reactor (Halden), 
U.S. collaboration offer, 16241 
A 

Pakistan, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Eisenhower doctrme for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Pak. 
support, joint communique, 
15655 A 

Kashmir, Indo-Pakistani dis- 
pute, U.N. Security Council 
resolution for plebiscite under 
U.N. auspices, U.S. support, 
15381 A 

Suhrawardy, Mr., Pak. Prime 
Minister, Washington visit, jt. 
statement (Asian collective 
seonrity, Pak.-Ind. relations, 
U.S. food aid, etc.), 15756 A 
Telecommunications, road, 
rail, development plans 
(Baghdad Pact), U.S. financial 
grants, 15617 A; 15655 A; 
further U.S. grant, 16023 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Panama, Relations with. 
Eisenhower, Dr.Milton, Panama 
visit, report to U.S. President, 
16377 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs, (1055- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Paraguay, Relations with. 

Nixon, Vice-Pres., Paraguayan 
visit, 16377 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. <1955- 
56), (1950-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Pensions. 

Presidential pensions, intro- 
duction, 16394 A 
Persia, Relations with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Per- 
sian support, jt. statement, 
15655 A 

Oil, U.S.-Pers. agreement 
(Standard Oil Co., Indiana, 
offshore oil exploration, con- 
cession), 16218 A 
Telecommunications, road, 
rail, development plans 
(Baghdad Pact), U.S. financial 
grants, 15617 A j 15655 A j 
further U.S. grant, 10023 A 
U.S. citizens, murder, 15532 A ; 
murderor (Dad Shah), killed, 
15986 D 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Persia, Relations with. 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955* 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Persons, Maj.-Gem. Wilton B. 
Presidential Assistant, apptmt., 
16437 A 

Peru, Relations with. 

Nixon, Vice-President, Peruv. 
visit, hostile demonstrations, 
U.S. reactions, Peruvian 
Govt.’s apology, 16377 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Petroleum. 

Imports, reduction, Cabinet 
committee’s recommendation. 
President’s call for voluntary 
cut (1957), 15779 C ; extension 
to West Coast, Canadian 
protest, 15987 B ; further 
restrictions, 16152 C ; Pres. 
Eisenhower’s statemt. (Ottawa 
July 1958), 16314 A 
Middle East crisis, shortfall of 
U.S. oil shipments to Europe 
under emergency plan, Texan 
output restrictions, U.S. oil 
companies’ response to Pres. 
Eisenhower’s appeal for in- 
creased supplies, investiga- 
tions into oil companies’ 
alleged violation of anti-trust 
laws, 15386 A ; U.S. tanker 
movements, 44 schedules ” sus- 
pended, Mid. East Emergency 
Cttee., continuance, 15635 A 
Philippines, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Garcia, Pres., U.S. visit, jt. 
communiqu6 with President 
Eisenhower, 16313 C 
U.S. bases, status, U.S.-Philip- 
pine talks suspended, 15307 
D , resumption desired (Pres. 
Garcia’s statement), 15935 B 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B ; $125 million 
credit, 16313 O 
Poland, Relations with. 
Consulates, re-opening (Poznan, 
Chicago), 16480 A 
Economic aid, agreements, 
15606 D 

Ford Foundation, grant, 15638 
C 

Property claims, negotiations 
to start, 15606 D 
U.S. economio aid, new agree- 
ment, 16039 B 
Population. 

Increase (170-million mark 
passed), 15423 B ; (175 million 
mark passed), 16477 C 
New York City (1957), figs., 
15705 B; final figs., 15821 C 
Pound, Mr. Ezra. 

Treason charges withdrawn, 
release, 16154 B 
Portugal, Relations with. 

Azores, Port.-U S. defence pact, 
renewal, 15890 B 
President. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., re- 
election (1956), 15335 A 
Pensions (ex-Presidonts, widows 
of former Presidents), intro- 
duction, 16394 A 
Presidential disability, Eisen- 
hower-Nixon agreement, con- 
stitutional Implications, 16095 
A 

Press and Publications. 

Collier’s magazine, publication 
ceased, 15346 B 
Daily Worker, publication 
ceased, 15964 C 
Press Agencies, United Press 
Association-International 
News Service, merger (United 
Press International), 16242 C 
Woman’s Horne Companion, 
publication ceased, 15346 B 
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UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Pulitzer Prizes. 

Awards (1956), 15579 A; (1957), 
16291 B 

Racial Segregation. 

See Negro Community above. 
Radford, Admiral Arhtur W„ 

J oiot Chiefs of Staff, Chairman, 
resignation, 15488 B 
Religious Life. 

See main hdg., letter R. 
Republican Party. 

Chairman (Meade Alcorn vice 
Hall), 15412 A 
Rhode Island. 

Governor, Mr. D. J. Roberts, 
re-election, 15335 A 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federa- 
tion, Relations with. 

Rhodesian diplomatic mission 
(Washington), appointment, 
15453 B 

Richards, Mr. James P. 
Eisenhower doctrme. Presi- 
dent’s special envoy to Middle 
East, apptmt., 15305 A; 
departure for Mid. East, 15417 
A; Jordanian attitude to- 
wards, 15561 A ; tour details, 
statements, 15655 A 
Rogers, Mr. William P. 
Attorney-General, apptmt., 
15836 C 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project. 

Progress (Barnhart Is, power 
station, Wiley-Dondero ship 
channel, inauguaration, etc.), 
16311 A 

San Marino, Relations with. 

San Marino Govt, crisis, ** Pro- 
visional Govt.,” U.S. recogni- 
tion, 15834 A 

Saudi Arabia, Relations with. 
Akaba, Gulf of, freedom of 
navigation, U.S. affirmation, 
15657 O 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, jt. 
communiqu6, 15655 A 
Saud, King, U.S. visit, discus- 
sions with Pres. Eisenhower, 
jt. communique (U.S. military 
assistance, continued U.S. use 
of Dhahran air base, etc.), 
15450 A 

U.S. economio aid, figs. (1956- 

57) , estimate (1957-58), 16246B 
Senate. 

See flubhdg. Congress above. 
Sherrill, Rt. Rev. Henry Knox. 
Lambeth Conf address, 16418 A 
Shipping, 

(For shares of world construc- 
tion, launchings, etc., see 
main hdg. Shipping.) 

North Atlantic, new passenger 
lino, (American Banner), op- 
eration, 16325 A 
Nuclear propulsion, merchant 
ship (n.s. Savannah ), keel- 
laying, 16202 O 
Supcr-lmors, second, construc- 
tion, Pres. Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal, 15496 A; second and 
third, construction approved 
by U.S. Senate, 16325 A 
Siam, Relations with. 

Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
Siamese army coup (Pibul 
Govt, overthrown), U.S. Govt, 
reactions, 15773 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 

58) , 16246 B 

Social Security Programmes. 
Funds, Budget provision (1957- 
58), 15190 A 

Somalia, Relations with, 

U S. economio aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 162*6 B 

South Africa, Relations with. 
Erasmus, R.A. Defence Min., 
U.S. visit (radar equipment), 
15792 B 
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UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Southern States. 

(See also -under individual 
States.) 

Governors* annual conference 
(1957), Little Rock crisis, 
mediation committee apptd., 
meeting with Pres. Eisen- 
hower, Jt. statent., 15803 A 
School populations (white, 
negro, Sep. 1957), figs., 15947 
A 

Schools, racial desegregation, 
progress (1957), S. States* 
counter-measures, 15947 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Atomic energy, controlled 
thermo-nuclear reactions, Sov. 
-U.K.-TT S. research co-opera- 
tion, announcements, 16514 A 
Berlin, status, proposed transfer 
to E. German Govt, of Soviet 
responsibilities in E. Berlin 
(M. Khrushchev*s speech, 
Nov. 1958), Fr., E. German, 
W. German, U.K., U.S. re- 
actions, Free City status for 
W. Berlin, Soviet Govt.’s 
proposals, 16505 A; Soviet 
notes to France, U.K., U.S., 
six-months* time limit set for 
4-Power agreement on Berlin, 
16517 A 

Cultural agreement, 16040 A 
Disarmament, Eisenhower-Bul- 
ganin correspondence, 15517 
A ; Mar. Bulganin’s note 
(Dec, 1957), 15975 A; Pres. 
Eisenhower’s reply (Jan. 1958), 
16069 A 

German reunification, U.K.- 
Fr. - U.S. - W. German policy 
declaration (free elections, 
security assurances), 15684 A ; 
1VT. Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion ( Volkskammer speech), 
15785 A ; Bundestag resolu- 
tion (July 1958), West Ger. 
Government’s proposals (Sep.) 
to France, Soviet Union, 
U.K., U.S. for 4 -Power com- 
mission, E. German counter- 
proposals, Soviet supporting 
notes to France, UK., U.S., 
Fr., UK., U.S. replies (support 
for W. German proposals), 
second Bundestag resolution 
(Oct.), Adenauer-Smirnov 
mtgs., Soviet-W. German note 
exchanges, 16505 A 
Hungarian revolution, Soviet 
intervention, Mr. Nixon’s 
condemnation, 15297 A 
Indonesia, U.S. help to rebels, 
Soviet allegations, 16399 A 
Jordan, Soviet charges of U.S, 
interference, U.S. refutation, 
15561 A 

Lebanese crisis (May 1958), 
Sov. warning agst. Western 
intervention, allegations of 
U.S. naval preparations, 16181 
A 

Mid. East crisis (July 1958), 
anti-American demonstrations 
(Moscow), U.S. protest, 16333 
A ; U.S. aircraft overflying 
Austria, Soviet protest, 16396 
B 

Middle East, Pres. Eisenhower’s 
request for Congressional 
authority to protect Middle 
East countries against Com- 
munist aggression, proposals 
for U.S. military and economio 
aid, 15305 A ; 4-Power de- 
claration (“ Six principles ”), 
Sov. proposal, denunciation 
of ° Eisenhower Doctrine,” 
15370 A ,* U.S. Congressional 
approval of “ Eisenhower 
Doctrine,” 15417 A ,* " Eisen- 
hower Doctrine,” Soviet 
charges, request for U.N. Gen. 
Asably. debate rejected, 15505 
A ; 4-Power declaration, U.S. 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relations with, 
rejection, further note ex- 
change, 15625 A ; 4-Power 
declaration, further note ex- 
change (Sep. 1957), 15975 A 
North Pacific Seal Pact, 15426A 
Nuclear tests, Soviet appeal for 
cessation, accusations against 
Western Powers, rejection, 
15540 A; suspension, Soviet 
announcement, Soviet appeal 
for reciprocal action, 1G101 A ; 
Sov. protest at forthcoming 
U S. tests, U.S. rejection, 
statements on suspension by 
U.S. State Department, Pres. 
Eisenhower, M. Khrushchev’s 
letter to Pres. Eisenhower, 
Pres. Eisenhower’s reply, 
16125 A 

Quemoy crisis, see main hdg. 
(Thin a (Nationalist Govern- 
ment), subhdg. “ Formosa 
Strait and the Offshore 
Islands.” 

Soviet assistant military at- 
tach.6, U S. expulsion, 15376 D 
Soviet bloc countries, Soviet 
charges of U.S. intervention 
and subversion, U.N. General 
Assembly rejection, 15505 A 
Soviet espionage, U.S. arrest of 
alleged spy ring, 15375 D 
“ Summit ” conferences, see 
main hdg., letter S. 

Supreme Soviet elections, U.S. 

observers, attendance, 16099 D 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism 
of Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bulganin - Menderes corres- 
pondence), Mr. Esin’s speech 
in U.N. Gen. Assbly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Khrushchev’s attack on 
U.S. Mid. East policy, threats 
to Turkey, U.S. reply, Mr. 
Dulles’s warning to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S. 6th Fleet, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
" emergency measures,” Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. 
Gen. Assbly. of threats to 
Syrian security, Sov. support 
(charges against Turkey, U.S.), 
15811 A; U.N. Gen. Assbly. 
debates, Syrian, 7 -nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased, second letter 
from M. Bulganin to M. Men- 
deres, 15919 A 

Trade, expansion of U.S. -Sov. 
trade, long-term credits to 
U.S.S.R., Soviet proposals 
(June 1958), U.S. reply, 16385 
C 

Trade, U.S. export controls, 
relaxations, 16361 A, 16496 
B 

U.S. aircraft shot down (Ar- 
menia), U.S. protest, Soviet 
rejection, crew released, 16311 
C 

U.S. aircraft, violation of Soviet 
Far East territory, Soviet 
allegatns., U.S. denial, 15340 D 
U.S. assistant military and 
naval attaches, Soviet expul- 
sion, 15376 D 

U.S. bomber flights, Soviet 
complaint to U.N Seo. Cel., 
Mr. Gromyko’s allegations, 
U.S. denial, 16166 A 
U.S. recognition of Soviet 
(1933), reasons (Mr. Dulles’s 
statement), 15667 A 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Vladivostock area, shipping, 
aircraft restrictions, U.S. pro- 
test, 15763 B 
Space Exploration. 

(See also main hdg. Scientific 
Research, subhdg ** Space 
Exploration.”) 

National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, cioa- 
tion urged by Pres. Eisen- 
hower, 16157 A; creation, 
16349 O; Council, members, 
IG4Q5 A 

Spain, Relations with. 

Dulles, Mr., Madrid visit, talk 
with Gen. Franco, 15994 B 
Fulbright agrmfc. (U.S. -Spanish 
student exchanges), signature, 
16476 D 

Spanish nuclear energy pro- 
gramme, U.S. aid, 16565 B 
U.S. economic aid, figs (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Sport. 

See main heading, letter S. 
Stosses, Mr. Harold. 
Disarmament problems, re- 
sponsibility to State Dept., 
15450 B ; Special Advisor to 
President, resignation, 16046 
B 

State of the Union. 

Presidential messages (1957), 
15350 A; (1958), 16001 A 
Stevenson, Mr. Adlai. 

NATO Council meeting (Dec., 
1957), Govt, programme, con- 
sultant, apptrnt., 15879 A 
Presidential election, Demo- 
cratic candidate, defeat, 15335 
A 

Strauss, Rear-Admiral Lewis L. 

Atomic Energy Commission, 
chairman, retirement, 1G254 A 
Commerce, Secretary, apptmt., 
16449 A 

Sudan, Relations with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Sud. 
statement, 15655 A 
Nixon (Vice-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

U.S. economic, tech, aid, agree- 
ment, 16156 B 
Suez Canal. 

(See also main hdgs. Egypt 
and Shipping, subheadings 
“Suez Canal,” and subhdg. 
Egypt, Relations with above ) 
Restrictions on travel to Middle 
East countries lifted, 15523 D 
“ Summit ” Conferences. 

See main hdg., letter S. 
Supreme Court. 

Communist party membership, 
insufficient grounds for con- 
viction under “ Smith Act”, 
Supreme Court’s ruling 
('* Californian Communists ” 
case), 15740 A 

Congressional ettees., cross- 
examination powers. Supreme 
Court’s definition (Watkins, 
etc. cases), 15740 A 
Girard case, U.S. waiving of 
right of trial, ruling, 15926 A 
Govt, employees, dismissals on 
security grounds. Supreme 
Court’s ruling (Service case), 
15740 A 

Membership, appointments 
(Whittaker vice Reed), 15451 
C ;; (Stewart vice Burton), 
16462 C 

Schools, racial segregation pro- 
hibited in private institutions 
administered by public offi- 
cials, 15947 A ; Little Rock, 
petition for delay of integra- 
tion rejected, 16456 A 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Supreme Court. 

State sedition statutes, super- 
session by “ Smith Act”, 
Supreme Court’s ruling 
(Nelson case), 15740 A 

Syria, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg. United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 

“ American plot”, Syrian alle- 
gations, U.S. denial, 15721 A 
Arms, Soviet bloc shipments, 
U.S. concern, 15582 A 
Jordan, U.S, arms airlift, Syr. 
criticism, 15745 A 
Syrian Ambassador, Second 
Secretary, U.S. expulsion, 
15721 A 

Syrian situation, U.K.-U.S. 
talks, Pres. Eisenhower’s 
statemt., Henderson, Mr. L., 
Mid. East fact-finding visit, 
15721 A ; Mr. Honderson’s 
return to U.S., Mr. Dulles’s 
statement (ro-affirmatiou of 
Eisenhower doctrine), 15745 A 
Syrian-Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism 
of Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bulganin - Menderes corres- 

pondence), Mr. Esin’s speech 
in U.N, Gen. Assbly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Kkrushehev’s attack on 
U.S. Mid. East policy, threats 
to Turkey, U.S. reply, Mr. 
Dulles’s warning to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S. Cth Fleet, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
“ emergency measures,” Egyp. 
troops, landing in Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. 
Gen. Assbly. of threats to 
Syrian security, Sov. support 
(charges against Turkey, U.H.), 
15811 A ; U.N. Gon. Assbly. 
debates, Syrian, 7-nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased, second letter 
from M. Bulganin to M. Men- 
deres, 15919 A 

U.S. Ambassador, non-return 
to Syria, 15721 A 
U.S. mil. attach^, embassy 
officials, Syrian expulsion, 
15721 A 

U.S. ** provocation,” Syrian 
allegations, U.S. denial, 15745 
A 

Taxation. 

Corporation and excise taxes 
etc., redactions again deferred 
(1957-58), 15496 A 

Tennessee. 

Racial segregation (schools, 
transport, eto.), Supremo 
Court’s rulings on abolition, 
enforcement, State opposition, 
riots, 15359 A; schools in- 
tegration, incidents, 15947 A 

Texas. 

Sonate election, result, 15565 O 

Tourism. 

Fingerprinting for alien visitors, 
relaxation, 15809 C ; 15923 A 

Trade Policy. 

China, U.S. embargo main- 
tenance, 15607 A ; 16361 A ; 
16496 B 

Communist-bloc countries, ex- 
port controls, U.S. relaxations, 
16361 A ; 16490 B 
Communist countries, restricted 
goods, export quotas (1958) 
fixed, (Cocom agrmt.), 15948 B 
Korea (North), U.S. embargo, 
maintenance, 16361 A ; 16496 



UNITED STATES (cont.) 

Trade Policy. 

Vietnam. (North), XJ.S. embargo, 
maintenance, 16361 A ; 16496 
B 

Trade Statistics. 

Exports, manufactures (1956), 
15924 A 

Tunisia, Relations with. 

Algerian refugees in Tunisia, 
U.S. food supply, agreement, 
16554 A 

Arms, TJ.S. supply, French 
resentment, statemts. by XJ.S. 
Govt., M. Gaillard, 15883 A 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Tun. 
support, Mr. Richard's state- 
ment, 15655 A 

Nixon (Vico-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

Tun.-Fr. dispute, U.K.-U.S. 
good offices mission (Beeley, 
Murphy), negotiations. Pres. 
Eisenhower's message to Pres. 
Bourguiha, 16203 A 

U.S. economio aid, figs. (1956- 

57) , 16246 B 

Turkey, Relations with. 

Cyprus, Radcliffe constitutional 
proposals, U.S. attitude, 15469 
A 

Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Turk, 
support, joint communique, 
15655 A 

Syrian-Turkish crisis, Soviet 
allegations of Turkish pre- 
parations to attack Syria, 
Turkish refutation, criticism 
of Soviet Middle East policy 
(Bulganin - Menderes corres- 

pondence), Mr. Esin's speech 
in U.N. Gen. Asshly., Soviet 
naval squadron, Latakia visit, 
M. Khrushchev's attack on 
U.S. Mid. East policy, threats 
to Turkey^ U.S. reply, Mr. 
Dulles's warning to Soviet 
Union against aggression on 
Turkey, U.S. 6th Fleet, Izmir 
visit, Syrian allegations of 
Turkish troop concentrations, 
Turkish refutation, Syrian 
“ emergency measures,” Egyp. 
troops, landing In Syria, 
Syrian complaint to U.N. 
Gen. Asshly. of threats to 
Syrian security. Sov. support 
(charges against Turkey, U.S.), 
15811 A; U.N. Gen. Asshly. 
debates, Syrian, 7 -nation reso- 
lutions presented, withdrawn, 
debate adjourned, frontier 
tension eased, second letter 
from M. Bulganin to M. Men- 
deres, 15919 A 

Telecommunications, develop- 
ment plans (Baghdad Pact), 
U.S. financial grants, 15617 A ; 
15655 A ; further U.S. grant, 
16023 A 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 

58) , 16246 B 

U.S. financial aid (Aug. 1958), 
16351 B 

U.S. missiles {Nike, Honest 
John), Turk, accept, 15965 A 

Twining, General Nathan F. 

Joint Chiefs of Stall, Chairman, 
appointment, 15488 B 

Unemployment. 

See subhdg. Labour and Man- 
power above. 

United Arab Republic, Relations 

1 with. , ? 

(See also subhdgs. Egypt, Rela- 
tions with and Syria, Relations 
with.) 

Lebanese crisis (May 1958), see 
main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, subheading 
“ Lebanese Situation." 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
American Bar Assocn., U.K. 
visit (annual convention, 
Magna Carta memorial, un- 
veiling), 15719 A 
Anglo-American defence talks, 
Mr. Sandys's Washington 
visit, announcement, 15336 A ; 
communique, Anglo -XJ.S. co- 
operation in weapons develop- 
ment, Mr. Sandys's parity, 
statement, 15364 A ; Mr. 
Sandys's U.S. visit (Sep. 

, 1958), jt. communique, 16438 
B 

Anglo-French intervention In 
Egypt, U.S. policy, Mr. 
Nixon's statement, 15297 A 
Atlantic alliance, Mr. Nixon's 
reaffirmation, 15297 A 
Atomic energy, U.K.-U.S.-Can. 
agreement on release of secret 
information, 15315 A; infor- 
mation exchanges, U.S. 
complaints, , A.E.A. reply, 
15531 A ; new agreement, 
15596 A; further U.K.- 
U.S. information exchanges 
(controlled thermo -nuclear re- 
search), statements, 15906 A ; 
increased U.K.-U.S. co-opera- 
tion forecast (Macmillan-Eisen- 
hower ]t. communique, Oct. 
1957), 15823 A; controlled 
thermo -nuclear research ( Zeta ), 
U.K.-U S. co-operation, state- 
ments, 15981 A ; increased 
co-operation in defence field, 
U.S. supply of submarine 
nuclear propulsion plant, etc., 
agrmt., 16298 A ; agrmt. in 
force, fast reactors, informa- 
tion exchange, U.K.-U.S. 
agreement, 16327 B ; con- 
trolled thermo -nuclear reac- 
tions, Sov.-U.K.-U.S. research 
co-operation, anneements., 
16514 A 

Bahamas, combined naval re- 
search stations, U.K. - U.S. 
agreement, 15829 E 
Bermuda Conf., Eisenhower - 
Macmillan discussions, joint 
communiqu6 (U.S. member- 
ship of Baghdad Pact Military 
Committee, U.S. guided mis- 
siles for U.K. forces, attitude 
towards nuclear testa, etc.), 
U.K. parity, debate, 15457 A 
Chaguaramas (Trinidad), pro- 
posed site of W. Indies Fed. 
Capital, U.S. naval base, 
surrender requested, U.K.- 
U.S.-W. Ind. conf. (London), 
Jt. Commission, apptmt., 
15995 A j* Jt. commission's re- 
port (site essential for naval 
base), U.K. Govt's, acceptance, 
Fed. Govt's, protest, U.S. 
promise of review after 10 
years, 16248 B 

China, trade, export controls, 
“ Chincoro discussions, *’ TJ.S.- 
U.K. differences, U.K. relaxa- 
tion (parity with Soviet con- 
trols), U.S. reactions, 15607 A 
Cyprus, Radcliffe constitutional 
proposals, U.S. attitude, 15469 
A 

Elizabeth, Queen, Duke of 
Edinburgh, State visit, 15828 
A 

Export-Import Bank credit to 
U.K. ($500 million), formal 
agreement, 15416 D ; pro- 
posed U.K. withdrawals, 
15770 A; U.K. withdrawal 
($250 million), 15840 A ; un- 
drawn balanoe, credit extend- 
ed (1 year), 16045 A 
Fulbright agreement (U.K.- 
U.S. student exchanges), 10- 
year extension, 16424 D 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
German reunification. Western 
Powers* working party, for- 
mation, 15416 A ; permanent 
status, 15723 A 

Jamestown Festival, U.K. par- 
ticipation, 15827 D 
Macmillan - Eisenhower talks 
(Washington, Oct. 1957), jt. 
statement (interdependence of 
free world, scientific, nuclear 
research, co-operation, etc.), 
15823 A 

Macmillan, Mr., U.S. visit, 
(June 1958), DePauw Univer- 
sity speech, 1C243 A 
Mayflower II, U.K.-U.S. pas- 
sage, 15703 C 

Missiles (I.R.B.M.), U.S. supply 
promised (Bermuda confer- 
ence), 15457 A; 15493 A; 
15550 A; bases in U.K., 
U.K.-U.S. discussions, 15965 
A ; U.K. acceptance of U.S. 
equipment, 16029 A; U.K.- 
U.S. agrmt., signature, 16063 
A 

Nautilus, arrival at Portland, 
official welcome, 16329 A 
Oman, Imam’s revolt, Sultan’s 
operations, U.K. mil. support, 
U.S. Govt, statement, 15709 A 
Syrian situation, U.K.-U.S. 
talks, 15721 A ; U.K. support 
for Mr. Dulles’s statement, 
15745 A 

Tobacco, U.K. purchase aget. 
provision of housing for U.S. 
service personnel in U.K., 
agreement, 15608 A ; exten- 
sion, 16104 C 

U.K. aircraft, U.S. orders 
(Britannias eto.), 15373 A 
U.S. investment in U.K., figs. 

(1929-55), 16278 B 
U.S. loan agreement, revision, 
conditions for deferment of 
annuity payments. 1956 in- 
terest payment returned to 
U.K. reserves, 15440 A ; 15522 
A ; modification, 15636 E ; 
see also Vol. XII. 

U.S. loans, U.K. repayment, 
sixth instalment, 15307 A ; 
7th instalment, deferment, 
15911 B ; see also Vol. XII. 
US. military aid, offshore 
procurement (1957), 16029 A 
U.S. miscellaneous loans, In- 
terest, U.K. payments (Deo. 
1957), 15980 D ; see also Vol 
XII 

Unknown Soldiers. 

Unknown American soldiers 
killed in Second World War, 
Korean War, bodies interred, 
Arlington National Cemetery, 
16237 C 

Uruguay, Relations with. 

Nixon, Vice-Pres., Uruguayan 
visit, 16377 A 

U,S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 
Vatican, Relations with. 

Nixon (Vice-Pres.), visit, 15553 
A 

Venezuela, Relations with. 
Nixon, Vice-Pres., Venezuelan 
visit, hostile demonstrations, 
U.S. reactions, Venezuelan 
Govt.'s apology, 16377 A 
OH, offshore concession for U.S. 
companies, agrmt., 15884 E 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Vietnam (North), Relations with. 
Trade, U.S. embargo, main- 
tenance, 16361 A ; 16496 B 
Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
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UNITED STATES (cont.) 
Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. forces in S. Vietnam, 
N. Vietnamese allegations, 
U.S. denial, 16276 A 
Virginia. 

Governor, Mr. J. L. Almond, 
election, 15896 A 
Jamestown Festival (350th an- 
niversary of first Brit, settle- 
ment in N. America), inter- 
national naval review, eto., 

15827 D ; Elizabeth, Queen, 
Duke of Edinburgh, visit, 

15828 A 

Racial segregation, (schools, 
parks, etc.), Supreme Court's 
rulings on abolition, enforce- 
ment, State opposition, 15359 
A ; school integration, court 
orders confirmed, 15947 A 
Wadsworth, Mr. James. 
Disarmament negotiations , U.S. 
rep., apptmt., 16046 B 
War Memorials. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral (London), 
American Memorial Chapel, 
dedication, 16519 E 
Unknown American soldiers 
killed in Second World War, 
Korean War, bodies interred, 
Arlington National Cemetry, 
16237 O 

Wilson, Mr. Charles E. 

Defence Secretary, resignation, 
15703 B 
Winconsin. 

Senatorial election, result, 

15743 A 
Women's Status. 

“Equal rights," Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s proposal, 15496 A 
Yemen, Relations with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Mr. 
Richard’s statement, 15655 A 
Yugoslavia, Relations with. 

U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

URUGUAY. 

Argentina, Relations with. 
Perduista plot, Uruguayan 
Govt ’s discovery, Arg. exiles, 
internments, 15733 A 
Cabinet. 

Changes, 15440 C ; 15618 C 
Elections. 

See Vol. XII. 

National Council of Government. 

Chairman (Seflor Lezama), 
15440 C ; (Dr. Fischer), 16127 
D 

United States, Relations with. 
Nixon, U.S. Vice President, 
Uruguayan visit, 16377 A 
U.S.’ economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58),, 16246 B 

V 

VATICAN. 

(See also main hdg. Religious 
Life.) 

Chamberlain (Camerlengo). 
Apptmt. (Cardinal Masella), 
16550 O 

College of Cardinals. 

Membership list (Oct. 1958), 
16431 A; changes (deaths, 
Constantin!, Mooney, creation, 
di Jorio), 16469 A J Creations 
(23), anneemt., 16495 A ; con- 
sistory held, 16550 O , 
Wyszynski, Vatican investi- 
ture, 15558 C 

I Ethiopia, Relations with. 

1 Dipl, relations estab., 15437 G 
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VATICAN (cont.) 

Italy, Relations with. 

Prato, Bishop of, polity of 
libel (Florence Court of Appeal 
judgment), Vatican, etc., re- 
actions, 16191 A * judgment 
reversed, acquittal, 16565 A 
John XXIII, Pope. 

Coronation, ceremony televised, 
16469 A 

Election, first broadcast* 
16469 A 
Papal Secretary. 

Apptmt. (Cardinal Tar dial), 
16495 A 
Pins XII, Pope. 

Atomic energy, potential dan- 
ger, appeal for use for peace- 
ful purposes only, 15540 A 
Christmas broadcasts (1956), 
15340 C ; (1957), 15971 C 
Death, 16431 A 

World peace. Mid. East ten- 
sion, broadcast appeal (new 
Vatican radio station, open- 
ing), 15846 B 

“ Propaganda Fide” Organiza- 
tion. 

Pro-prefect, apptmt. (Cardinal 
Stritch), 16090 B; (Cardinal 
Agagianian vice Cardinal 
Stritch, deceased), 16319 B 
Radio Station. 

New station (Santa Maria di 
Galeria), opening. 15846 B 
United States, Relations with. 
Nixon (Vice-Pres.), visit, 15553 

A 

VENEZUELA. 

Argentina, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations broken off, 
15671 B ; re-established, 
16026 A 

Per6n, ex-President, asylum In 
Venezuela, Argentine allega- 
tions of plotting, request for 
expulsion, Venezuelan refusal, 
15671 B ; flight from Vene- 
zuela to Dominican Republic, 
16026 A 
Cabinet. 

Governmental Junta Cabinet, 
formation, 16026 A ; change 
(Min. of Defence, Lopez 
Henriqnez mm Castro Leon), 
16410 B 

Jimenez Cabinet, re-organiza- 
tion. resignation, 16026 A 
Chile, Relations with. 

Diplomatic relations, broken 
off by Chile, 15896 D 
Dominican Republic, Relations 
with. 

Jimenez, ex -President, flight 
to Dominican Republic, 16026 

A 

Elections. 

Constituent Assbly., date (’58), 
announced, 16026 A 
Presidential (1957), cancelled, 
plebiscite substituted, result, 
new elections, date (1959), 
announced, 16026 A 
Internal Security. 

Air force revolt (Maracay), 
16026 A 

Caracas revolt, overthrow of 
Jimenez dictatorship, 16026 A 
Military coup agst. Provisional 
Govt. (Sep. 1958), failure, pro- 
G-ovt. general strikes, 16410 B 
Jimenez, Pres. P£rez. 

Deposition, 16026 A , 

Flight to Dominican Republic, 
16026, A 

Property, expropriation, 16026 
A 

LarrazaMJ, Admiral Wol fg an g . 
Governmental Junta (1958), 
leader, 16026 A 

Petroleum. 

Concessions (offshore), U.S. 
Companies, agrmt., 15584 E 
Political Parties. 

Civic Front, formation, 16026 A 


VENEZUELA (cont.) 

Trade Policy. 

Coffee, price stabilization, ex- 
port control, agrmt., 16464 C 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
British aircraft, Venezuelan 
order (Canberra#), 15436 C 
United States, Relations with. 
Nixon, U.S. Vice-President, 
Venezuelan visit, hostile 
demonstrations, U.S. reactions 
Venezuelan Govt.’s apology, 
16377 A 

Oil, offshore concession for U.S. 
companies, agrmt., 15584 E 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

VIETNAM (North). 

Agriculture. 

Agrarian policy (land reforms), 
changes, 15349 B 
C h in a (Communist Govt.), Rela- 
tions with. 

Chou En-lai, Mr., N. Vietnam 
visit, 15463 A 
Communist Party. 

See Working People's Party of 
North Vietnam below. 

East European Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance. 

Meeting (Moscow, May 1958), 
attendance, 16301 A 
Ho Chi-mlnh, President. 
Agrarian policy (land reform), 
criticisms, 15349 B 
Indian visit, jt. communique 
with Mr. Nehru, address to 
Ind. Col. of World Affaire 
( proposals for reunification of 
Vietnam), 16136 B 
Moscow, Oct. revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, at- 
tendance, 15899 A 
Visits (Delhi), 16136 B 
India, Relations with. 

Ho CM-mlnh, Pres., Delhi 
visit, Jt. communique with 
Mr. Nehru, address to Indian 
Council of World Affairs, 
16136 B 

Internal Disturbances. 

Agrarian riots (Vinh), 15349 B 
Japan, Relations with. 

Trade, Japanese export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
NATO Countries, Relations with. 
Trade, NATO member-coun- 
tries* (less U.S.), export con- 
trols, relaxations, 16361 A 
Poland, Relations with. 
Cyrankiewicz, M., Polish Prime 
Minister, Hanoi visit, 16290 A 
Reforms. 

" Democratization ** of Com- 
munist regime (agrarian, judi- 
cial reforms, etc.), 15349 B 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
12-party declaration, 15899 
A ; 64-party ** peace mani- 
festo/* 15938 C 
United States, Relations with. 
Trade, U.S. embargo, main- 
tenance, 16361 A ; 16496 B 
Vietnam (South), Relations with. 
Armistice (Geneva agreements), 
re-grouping of French Union, 
Vietmlnh forces, exchange of 
P.a o. W., evacuation of 
civilian refugees, completion, 
16276 A 

Elections, N. Vietnamese pro- 
posals for preparatory con- 
sultations, S. Vietnamese re- 
jection, Sov.-U.K. talks, Jt. 
appeal for opening of discus- 
sions, continued S. Vietnamese 
refusal to recognize Geneva 
agreements, renewed N. Viet- 
namese requests for dJscus- 


VIETNAM (North) (cont.) 

Vietnam (South), Relations with, 
sions on elections, economic 
relations, armed forces, etc., 
continued S. Vietnamese re- 
jection, 16276 A 
International Control Comis- 
sion, chairman (Kaul vice 
P&rthasarathi), headquarters, 
move (Hanot to Saigon), 
16276 A 

Working People’s Party of North 
Vietnam. 

Communist 12 -party declara- 
tion (Oct: revolution, 40th 
anniversary celebrations, Mos- 
cow), signature, 15899 A 
Communist 64 -party ** peace 
manifesto,” signature, 15938 
C 

Secretary- General, M. Truong 
Chinh, dismissal, 15349 B 

VIETNAM (South). 

Bao Dai, ex-Emperor. 

Property, expropriation, 15719 
B 

Cambodia, Relations with. 
Frontier etc. disputes, frontier 
closed, 15706 A, Cambodian 
allegations of S. Vietnamese 
armed violations, S. Vietamese 
- denial, counter-charges, 16369 
A 

Denmark, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations (Legation 
level), established, 15923 C 
France, Relations with. 

French economic, tech, aid, 
agreement, 16208 C 
French-owned riceflelds, Viet- 
namese acquisition, agrmt., 
16528 B 

PIneau, M., Saigon visit, com- 
munique, 16208 C 
India, Relations with. 

Pres. Ngo's Indian visit, jt. 
communique with Mr. Nehru, 
15896 C 

Laos, Relations with. 

Communications between S. 
Vietnam, Laos, development, 
agreement, 15959 A 
Souvanna Phouma, Prince, 
Laotian Prime Min., Saigon 
visit, jt. communique, 15959 A. 
Vietnamese consular agents in 
Laos, agreement, 15959 A 
Malayan Federation, Relations 
with. 

Abdul Rahman, Malayan 
Prime Minister, Saigon visit, 
Jt. statement with President 
Ngo, 16105 A 
Mekong Basin. 

Development project, see Trml-n 
Mg. United Nations Organiza- 
tion, suhhdg. " Economic 
Commission for Asia and the 
Far East.” 

Movement for National Salvation. 
Leaders* property, expropria- 
tion, 15719 B 

Ngo Dinh Diem, President. 
Indian visit, jt. communique 
with Mr. Nehru, 15896 C 
Neutralism, S. Vietnamese 
policy, statement (Delhi), 
15896 C 

Visits (India), 15896 C 
South-East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

See main hdg., letter S. 

United States, Relations with. 
Colombo Plan aid, 15699 A 
U.S. economic aid, figs. (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

U.S. forces in S. Vietnam, 
N. Vietnamese allegations, 
U.S. denial, 16276 A 
Vietnam (North), Relations with. 
Armistice (Geneva agreements), 
re-grouping of French Union, 
Vietmlnh forces, exchange of 


VIETNAM (South) (cont.) 
Vietnam (North), Relations with. 
P.s o. W., evacuation of 
civilian refugees, completion, 
16276 A 

Elections, N. Vietnamese pro- 
posals for preparatory con- 
sultations, S. Vietnamese re- 
jection, Sov.-U.K. talks, jt. 
appeal for opening of discus- 
sions, continued S. Vietnamese 
refusal to recognize Geneva 
agreements, renewed N. Viet- 
namese requests for discus- 
sions on elections, economic 
relations, armed forces, etc., 
continued S. Vietnamese re- 
jection, 16276 A 
International Control Comis- 
sion, chairman (Kaul mce 
Parthasarathi), headquarters, 
move (Hanoi to Saigon), 
16276 A 

W 

WALES. 

Archbishop of Wales. 

Dr. A. E. Morris, election, 
16120 D 

Church in Wales. 

See under main hdg. Religious 
Life. 

Council for Wales and 

Monmouthshire. 
Chairman, resignation (H. T. 
Edwards), appointment (H. 
Brooke), 16528 C 
Members, resignations, 16528 C 
Development Corporation for 
Wales. 

Chairman (Sir Miles Thomas), 
16392 B 

Creation, 16392 B 
D. J, James Pantyfedwen Trust. 

Creation, 15423 A 
Festival of Wales. 

Opening (May 1958), 16327 A 
Government Administration In 
Wales. 

Welsh Office, Sec. of State for 
Wales, Welsh demand, Govt, 
rejection (White Paper), Min. 
of State for Welsh Affairs, 
appointment, 16911 A 
Milford Haven. 

Conservancy Board, establish- 
ment, 15908 A; legislation, 
16189 A 

Oil refinery project, Govern- 
ment approval, 15908 A 

Minister for Welsh Affairs. 
Appointment (Brooke vice 
Lloyd-Goorge), 15313 A 
Minister of State for Welsh 
Affairs. 

Apptmt. (Mr. D. Lewis), barony 
conferred, 15911 A; title 
taken (Lord Brecon), 15988 E 
Prince of Wales. 

Prince Charles created Prince 
of Wales, 16327 A 
Unemployment. 

See main hdg. United Kingdom, 

subhdg. “ Labour and Man- 
power.** ' 

WARSAW TREATY 
ORGANIZATION. 

East European Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance. 

See main hdg., letter E. 
Political Consultative Committee. 
Meetings (Moscow), attendance 
of Communist Chinese obser- 
vers, communique, declara- 
tion (attacks on NATO, Fr. 
Algerian policy, nuclear wea- 
pon tests, demand for admis- 
sion of Communist China to 
UNO, proposal for non- 
aggression pact between 
Warsaw Treaty Organization 
and NATO), 16301 A 
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WEST INDIES. 

Adams, Sir Grantley. 

Federal Prime Min., election, 
16132 A 
Banking. 

Bank of London and Montreal, 
establishment, 16211 D 
Barbados. 

Elections, House of Assembly, 
results, 16372 D 
Cabinet (Council of State). 
Adams Cabinet, formation, 
16132 A 

Canada, Relations with. 

Bank of London and Montreal, 
establishment, 16211 D 
Canadian economic, technical 
aid, 16112 D ; 5-yr. pro- 

gramme, 16143 A ; agrmt. 
signed, 16465 I) 

Capital. 

Federal Capital, inquiry com- 
mission's report, Barbados 
recommended, 15295 C ; Trim- 
dad selected by Standing Fed. 
Cttee., U.S. naval base (Chag- 
uaramas), surrender request, 
U.K.-U.S.-W. Ind. conference 
(London), Jt. Commission, 
appomtment, 15995 A; joint 
commission's report (Ckagu- 
aramas site essential for naval 
base), U.K. Govt's, accept- 
ance, Fed. Govt's, protest, 

’ U.S. promise of review after 
10 years, 16248 B 
Cayman Islands. 

Constitution, separation from 
Jamaica, 15995 A ; U.K. 
legislation, 16189 A 
Constitution. 

Fed. Parliament, opening, 
16132 A 

Provisions, promulgation, 15995 
A 

Elections. 

Fed. ©lections, date announced, 
15995 A *, results, 16132 A 
Federation. 

Inauguration, 15995 A 
Membership, 15523 B ; (areas, 
populations, chief towns), 
15995 A 

Flag. 

Fed. flog, adoption, 16132 A 
Governor-General. 

Lord Hailes, apptmt., 15523 B ; 
installation, 15995 A 

Jamaica. 

Constitution, cabinet system, 
introduction. Governor's pro- 
posals, Leg. Col., House of 
Heps., endorsement, 15821 B ; 
reform, proposals (Apr. 1958), 
16139 A 

Council of Ministers, Manley 
Cabinet, formation, apptmts., 
15995 A 

Governor, Sir H. Foot, transfer, 
15815 B ; Sir K. Blaokburne, 
appointment, 15833 B 
Manley, Mr. N., Chief Minister, 
re-appointment, 15995 A 
Hail disaster (Kendal), 15748 A 
Leeward Islands. 

Governor, Sir K. Blackburne, 
transfer, 15833 B 
Parliament. 

Federal Parliament, opening 
by H.H.H. Princess Margaret, 
16132 A 
Political Parties. 

Democratic Labour Party, 
16132 A 

Fed. Labour Party, 16132 A 
Population. 

Federation, flgs., 15995 A 
West Indian migration to U.K., 
flgs. (1955, 1956), Jamaican 
mission's report, British Carib- 
bean Welfare Service eetab., 
15451 A , racial disturbances 
(1958), W. Indian ministers' 
U.K. visit, statements, 16428 
A ; number resident in U.K, 


WEST INDIES (cont.) 

Population. 

(1958), figs., British Caribbean 
Welfare Service re-named 
Migrant Services Division of 
U.K, Office of West Indies, 
10545 B 

Turks and Caicos Islands. 

Constitution, separation from 
Jamaica, 15995 A ; U.K. 
legislation, 16189 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 

U.K. grant (£8£ millions), 
16402 B 

WESTERN EUROPEAN 
UNION. 

Armaments. 

Arms production, development, 
jt. Fr.-Ger.-It. talks, 16006 A ; 
production pool, U.K. plan, 
acceptance by NATO Defence 
Ministers, French-German-It. 
talks continued, 16238 A 

Control Agency, regulations, 
15294 A , contacts with Eura- 
tom commission, approval, 
16238 A 

German arms manufacture, 
anti-tank missiles, produc- 
tion approved, 16238 A 
Assembly. 

Council, Assembly's criticisms, 
15294 A; Council, Assbly’s. 
censure motion, defeat, 15723 
A 

Defence and Armaments Com- 
mittee, meeting (Apr. 1958), 
Rapacki plan, rejection, 16238 
A 

Meetings (1955, 1956), recom- 
mendations on European de- 
fence and Increased political 
co-operation, 15294 A ; (1957), 
European defence, recommen- 
dations, U.K. forces in Europe, 
proposed reduction, criticism, 
15723 A; (1957), resolutions 
(criticism of Council, co- 
operation in field of guided 
missiles, disarmament, etc.), 
16000 A 

President (Maolay), election, 
resignation, 15294 A 
Atomic Energy. 

Control of fissile materials, 
report. Assembly recommen- 
dation, 15294 A 

Protection of civilian popula- 
tion, ad hoc Committee estab- 
lished, 15294 A 
Council. 

Meetings (1957), U.K. forces in 
Europe, proposed reduction, 
compromise resolution, future 
co-operation, communiqu6, 
15723 A; (Jan. 1958), U.K. 
forces in Europo, reduction 
approved, 16006 A ; (Mar. 
1958), communiqud (jt. arms 
production, development, etc), 
16238 A 

Cultural Co-operation. 

Cambridge Conference (1955), 
resolutions, 15294 A 
Defence Expenditure. 

Comparative flgs. (1955) 15723A 
Health. 

Sea and air trafflo, unified 
health control, 15294 A 

WHALING. 

Control. 

Catch limitations (Antarctic, 
1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58), 

15722 B ; (Arctic, Antarctic, 
1958-59), proposals, 16375 C ; 
(Antarctic), allocations to 
Japan, Neth., Norway, Soviet 
Union, U K., 16536 A 

Expeditions (Antarctic), num- 
bers limited, 16536 A 

Observers, neutral (Antarctic), 
Jap., Neth., Norweg., Sov., 
U.K. agreemt., 15722 B 


WHALING (cont.) 

Fleets. 

Antarctic (1956-57), figs., 
15722 B; (1958-59), figs., 
16536 A 

International Whaling Com- 
mission. 

Meetings (London, 1957), 15722 
B ; (The Hague, 1958), 16375 
C 

International Whaling Confer- 
ence. 

Meeting (London, Nov, 1958), 
16536 A 

International Whaling Con- 
vention. 

Amendment (1957), 15722 B 
Methods. 

Law of the Sea Conference 
(1958), resolution, 16411 A 

Output. 

Antarctic (1955-56, 1956-57), 
15722 B 

Non-antarctic (1955, 1956), 

15722 B 

WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

See main hdg. West Indies. 

WOMEN’S STATUS. 

“ Equal Rights." 

U.S., introduction proposed 
(President’s Budget message, 
1957-58), 15496 A 

Franchise. 

Egypt, first women elected to 
Parliament, 15730 A 
Progress (U.N. report, 1957), 
15810 E 

Switzerland, federal franchise 
for women, Nat. Cel. approval, 
16176 A 

Tunisia, introduction, 15608 C 

WORLD BANK. 

See main hdg. United Nations 
Organization, subhdg. “ Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development." 

WORLD FEDERATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS. 

President. 

Di Vittorio, death, 15925 B 

WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION. 

See main hdg. United Nations 
Organization. 

WORLD PEACE 
COUNCIL. 

Headquarters. 

Vienna headquarters, activities 
banned, closing-down, 15378 B 

Y 

YEMEN. 

(See also main hdg. United 
Arab States.) 

Aden, Relations with. 

Border incidents, 15296 A| 
15502 A ; (Shukair, etc., 
June-Sep. 1957), 15910 B 
Yemeni territorial claims, U.K. 
rejection, protests to U.N. 
Security Council, 15502 A ; 
Yemeni claims to Aden Col. 
and Protectorate, further U.K. 
rejection, U.K. willingness to 
discuss frontier rectifications, 
15910 B 

Badr, Saif al, Crown Prince. 
Visits (London), 15910 B ; 
(Peking), 15900 C; (Cairo), 
16005 A ; (Damascus), 16085 
A ; (Baghdad), 16520 A 
China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Chinese loan to Yemen, 15960 C 
Diplomatic relations estah., 
15960 C 

Friendship, commerce, treaty 
signed, 15960 C 


YEMEN (cont.) 

China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Scientific, technical, cultural 
co-operation, agrmt., 15960 O 
Yemeni Crown Prince, Peking 
visit, 15960 C 
Currency. 

Now currency, introduction, 
16085 A 

Egypt, Relations with. 

(See also subhdg United Arab 
Republic, Relations with.) 
Yemeni Crown Prince, Cairo 
visit (United Arab Republic 
discussions), 16005 A 
France, Relations with. 

Algeria, F.L.N. Govt, -in-exile, 
Yemeni recognition, 16410 A 
Imam of Yemen. 

Territorial ' claims to Aden, 
statement, 15502 A 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Yemeni Crown Prince, Baghdad 
visit, jt. oommuxnqu6 with 
Brig. Kassem, 16520 A 
Population. 

Figs., 16085 A 

Soviet Union, Relations with* 

Arms, Soviet deliveries, 15717 
C; 16310 C 

Port development (Hodeida, 
Mina el-Hamadani), Soviet 
aid, 16310 C 

Trade and Financial Agreements. 
China (Communist Govt.), 
(Chinese loan), 15960 O 
United Arab Republic, Relations 
with. 

(See also subhdg. Egypt, 
Relations with.) 

Federal union (United Arab 
States), agrmt., 16085 A 
Yemeni Crown Prince, atten- 
dance at creation proclama- 
tion (Cairo), talks with Pres. 
Nasser. 16005 A 
United Arab States. 

Creation (United Arab Repub- 
lic- Yemen Federation), 1 6085 A 
United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Aden Protectorate, see main 
hdg., letter A. 

Yemeni Crown Prince, London 
visit, 15910 B 

United States, Relations with. 
Eisenhower doctrine for Middle 
East, Richards mission, Mr, 
Richard’s statement, 15655 A 

YUGOSLAVIA. 

Albania, Relations with. 
Albanian leaders* (Hoxha, 
Shehu) attacks on Yugo- 
slavia, 16395 A 

Albanian Party of Labour, 
Yugoslav Communist Party 
leaders, Moscow mig., 15731 A 

Plyaku M., flight to Yugo- 
slavia, 15572 D 

Yugoslav “ comm inf ormists ** 
(Col. Dapcevich, etc,), flight 
to Albania, 16395 A 
Yugoslav diplomat, Albanian 
expulsion, 15302 D 
Ceylon, Relations with. 
Diplomatic relations establd., 
15827 C 

China (Communist Government), 
Relations with. 

Yugoslav - Chinese relations, 
deterioration. Pres. Tito's le- 
ply to Chinese attacks (Labin, 
June 1958), 16395 A 
Yugoslav Communist Party 
congress (Ljubljana, Apr. *58), 
Chinese criticism, Yugoslav 
rebuttal, 16171 A 
Communist Party (League of 
Communists). 

Albanian, Bulgarian Commu- 
nist Party leaders, Moscow 
meeting (M. Kardelj, M. 
Rankovich), 15731 A 
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YUGOSLAVIA (coot,) 
Coismumist Party (League of 
Communists). 

Congress (Ljubljana, Apr. '58), 
speeches by Pres. Tito, M. 
Rankovich, M* Kardelj, boy- 
cott by other Communist 
countries, Chinese, Soviet anti- 
Yugoslav propaganda, 16171 
A ; programme, approval,, 
16229 A 

Executive Committee, election, 
16171 A 

Italian Communist Party, 
relations restored, Italian 
delegation’s Belgrade visit, 
15399 A 

Membership, figs. (April 1958), 
16171 A 

October revolution* 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, Moscow, 
attendance, 12-party discus- 
sions, declaration, non-parti- 
cipation, 15899 A ; Yugoslav 
delegation’s non-participation, 
action approved by League 
Central Committee, 64-party 
“ peace manifesto ” signature, 
endorsement, 15938 C 
Polish Communist Party dele- 
gation, Belgrade visit, Tito- 
Gonmlka jt. declaratn., 15807A 
Dedijer, M. Valdimir. 

Permission to leave Yugo- 
slavia refused, 15822 A 
Diplomatic Service. 

Apptmts., Soviet Union 
(Mojsov), U.K. (V ejvoda), 
16561 A 

Dfilas, M. Milovan. 

Anti-State propaganda, con- 
viction, appeal rejected, 15358 
D ; ( The New Class), third 
trial, sentence, 15822 A 
The New Class, publication in 
ILK., U.3., 15822 A 
Elections. 

General electns, results., 16112B 
Electricity. 

Yugoslav power exports to 
neighbouring countries, in- 
vestigation, 15404 A 
Emigration. 

Canada, Yugoslav emigrants to, 
figs. (1957), 16654 C 
Federal Assembly. 

President (St&mbolioh), 15499D 
Federal Executive Council. 
Apptmts. (Todorovloh vice 
Vukmanovieh), 16171 A 
France, Relations with. 

Arms cargo from Yugoslavia to 
Casablanca, French seizure, 
Yugoslav protest, French re- 
jection, 16080 A 
Germany (Eastern),Relstioii3 with. 
Dip. relations, Yugoslav recog- 
nition forecast (Yugoslav- 
Polish statement), 15807 A; 
recognition announced. West 
German - Yugoslav dip. rel, 
broken off by W. Germany, 
French, U.K., if.S., Yugoslav 
reactions, 15816 A 
East German aid for Yugoslav 
aluminium Industry, agree- 
ment, 15834 B ; E. German 
suspension, Yugoslav protest, 
16229 A 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

Diplomatic relations broken off 
by W. Germany, French, U.K., 


YUGOSLAVIA (cent.) 

Germany (Western), Relations 
with. 

U.S., Yugoslav reactions, 
15816 A 

E. Germany, Yugoslav recog- 
nition forecast ( Yugoslav - 
Polish statement), 15807 A ; 
recognition announced. West 
German - Yugoslav dip. rel. 
broken off by W. Germany, 
French, U.K., U.S., Yugoslav 
reactions, 15816 A 
Nuclear weapons for W. Ger. 
forces, Yugoslav denuncia- 
tion, 16141 A 
Gosnjak, General Ivan. 
Communist Party, Executive 
Cttee. Secretariat, apptxnt., 
16171 A 

Greece, Relations with. 

Cyprus Question, Yugoslav sup- 
port for Greece, 15312 C 
Greek - U.A.R. - Yugoslav 
For. Ministers’ talks (Brioni), 
jt. statement, 16297 D 
Karamanila - Averoff Belgrade 
visit, discussions with Pres. 
Tito, comm uni q.u6, 15312 C 
Tito, Pres., Corfu visit, 15312 0 
Hungary, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, causes, 
Yugoslav views (Pres. Tito’s 
etc. speeches), 15731 A 
Nagy, M., abduction, Yugoslav 
protest, 15661 A; execution, 
Yugoslav indignation, 16231 
A ; 16395 A ; protest, 16497 
A 

Refugees, see main heading 
Refugees. 

Indonesia, Relations with. 

Arms, Yugoslav supply, agree- 
ment, 16399 A 

Sukarno, Indonesian President, 
Belgrade visit, jt. communique 
with Pres. Tito (economic 
relations, etc.), 16081 A 
Iraq, Relations with. 

Trad© agreement, 16520 A 
Kardelj, M. Edward. 
Communist Party, Executive 
Cttee. Secretariat, apptmt., 
16171 A 

Ljubljana Congress (Apr. *58), 
speech (Yugoslav international 
relations!, 16171 A 
Moscow visits (meeting with 
Albanian, Bulgarian Commu- 
nist Party leaders), 15731 A; 
(October revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations), 15899 A 
Rre&ich, M. Bogdan. 

Conspiracy charges, trial, sen- 
tence, 16067 A ; appeal re- 
jected, 16403 C 
Netherlands, Relations with. 
Dutch property expropriated 
in Yugoslavia, compensation, 
agreement, 16351 C 
Pavlovich, Dr. Alexander. 
Conspiracy charges, trial, sen- 
tence, 16067 A; appeal re- 
jected, 16403 C 
Pljfade, M. Moshe. 

Death, 15499 D 
Poland, Relations with. 
Economic co-operation, per- 
manent Polish - Yugoslav 
Committee, creation, 16074 B 
Gomulka, M., criticism of 
Yugoslav policy, 16395 A 


YUGOSLAVIA (eont.) 

Poland, Relations with. 

Polish Govt., Communist Party 
delegations, Belgrade visit, 
Gomulka - Tito jt. statement 
(identity of views, E. Germany, 
Yugoslav -Polish co-operation, 
etc.), 15807 A 

Tito, Pres., Warsaw vist, post- 
ponement, 16229 A 
Political Trials. 

Djiias, M., anti-State propa- 
ganda, conviction, appeal re- 
jected, 15358 D ; (The New 
Class ), third trial, sentence, 
15822 A. 

Socialist leaders (Pavlovich, 
Krekich, etc.), conspiracy 
charges* trial, sentences, pro- 
tests by Socialist Interna- 
tional, etc., 16067 A ,* appeals 
rejected, 16403 C 
President. 

Tito, re-election* 16171 A 
Rankovich, M. Alexander. 
Communist Party, Executive 
Cttee. Secretariat, apptmt., 
16171 A 

Ljubljana Congress (April *58), 
speech (Yugoslav international 
relations), 16171 A 
Moscow visits (meeting with 
Albanian, Bulgarian Commu- 
nist Party leaders), 15731 A 
Rumania, Relations with. 

Balkan Prime Ministers* Conf., 
Rumanian proposal, Yugoslav 
qualified acceptance, 15825 B 
Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Hungarian revolution, causes, 
Yugoslav views* Sov. attacks, 
15731 A 

Nagy, M., abduction, Yugoslav 
protest, 15661 A 
Oct. revolution, 40th anni- 
versary celebrations, 12-party 
discussions, declaration, Yugo- 
slav non-participation, 15899 
A ; 64-party 44 peace mani- 
festo,** Yugoslav signature, 
15938 C , 

Soviet aid for Yugoslav alu- 
minium industry and agri- 
cultural and lignite produc- 
tion, agreements, 15834 B, 
economic aid (fertilizer factor- 
ies, power stations, coal mines, 
aluminium industry), Soviet 
suspension, Yugoslav protest, 
16229 A ; note exchange, 
16395 A 

Trade agrmt. (3-yr.), 15834 B 
Yugoslav-Soviet relations, 
deterioration after Hungarian 
revolution, later Improvemt.* 
Pres. Tito’s speeches, Tito- 
Khrushchev mtg. (R umani a), 
Moscow visits (Gosnjak, 
Kardelj, Rankovich), 15731 A; 
further speech by Pres. Tito 
(Polish visit to Yugoslavia), 
15807 A; further deteriora- 
tion, M. Khrushchev’s attack 
on Yugoslav leaders, Ljubljana 
congress, Soviet criticism of 
programme, boycott, anti- 
Yugoslav propaganda. Pres. 
Voroshilov’s Belgrade visit 
cancelled, 16171 A ; Soviet 
economic aid to Yugoslavia 
suspended, Yugoslav protest, 
M. Khrushchev’s attack on 


YUGOSLAVIA (cont.) 

Soviet Union, Relations with. 
Yugoslav leaders (Sofia, June, 
1958), 16229 A ; further deter- 
ioration, Pres. Tito’s reply to 
Soviet attacks (Labm, June 
1958), 16395 A 

Zhukov, Marshal, Yugoslav 
visit, 15843 A 
Tito, President Josip Broz. 

China (Communist Govern- 
ment), relations with, speech 
(Labm, June 1958), 16395 A 
Hungarian revolution, causes, 
speeches, 15731 A 
Nasser, U.A.R. President, 
Yugoslav visit, Jt. communi- 
que, 16297 D 

Polish Govt., Communist Party 
delegations, Belgrade visit, 
speeches, jt. statement with 
M. Gomulka, 15807 A 
President, re-election, 16171 A 
Soviet Union, relations with, 
statemt., meeting with M. 
Khrushchev (Rumania), 15731 
A ; further statement (Polish 
visit to Yugoslavia), 15807 A , 
Yugoslav ideological, political 
independence, speeches. (Apr. 
1958), 16171 A ; speech (Labm 
June 1958), 16395 A 
Visits (Corfu), 15312 C 
Trade and Financial Agreements. 
Iraq (trade), 16520 A 
Soviet, trade (3-yr.), 15834 B 
Tunisia (trade), 15883 A 
United Kingdom (trade), 15578 
A 

Trade Unions. 

. Yugoslav Trade Union Federa- 
tion, president (Vukmanovlch 
‘ vice Salaj), 16171 A 
Tunisia, Relations with. 

Trade agreement, 15883 A 
United Arab Republic, Relatione 
with. 

Greek - U.A.R. - Yugoslav 
For. Ministers' talks (Brioni), 
joint statement, 16279 D 
Nasser. U.A.R. President, 
Yugoslav visit, jt. communi- 
que with Pres. Tito, 16297 D ; 
16333 A 

United Kingdom, Relations with. 
Lloyd, Mr. Selwyn, Belgrade 
visit, statements, jt. com- 
munique (U.K. -Yugoslav re- 
lations), 15902 D 
Social security, reciprocal 
agreement* 16288 B 
Trade agreement, 15578 A 
United States, Relations with. 
U.S. economic aid, flgBi (1955- 
56), (1956-57), estimate (1957- 
58), 16246 B 

Vukmanovich, M. Svetozar. 
Communist Party, Executive 
Cttee. Secretariat, apptmt,, 
16171 A 

Z 

ZANZIBAR. 

See main hdg. British East 
Africa. 

ZIONISM. 

World Zionist Organization. 
Israel, land development and 
reform, see under main hdg. 
Israel. 
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